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Number 1 


News Item: Mrs. 
Rinehart has gone 
to her ranch in Wy- 
oming to spend the 
summer. 


sound, that. 

I like to read 
it; I can see my- 
self getting off the 
train and being 
whisked to my 
broad ancestral 
acres. And later, 
inriding garb, call- 


|: HAS a fine 


ing for my horse . 


and going over the 
property; looking 
at the ditches, in- 
specting the beef 
and dairy herds, 
then conferring 
with my foreman 
and the corral 
boss, going over 
the books and gen- 
erally takingstock. 
But, as it hap- 
pens, I haven’t 
any ranch. All I 
have out here, in 
this country where 
men are men and 
all Hasterners are 
dudes, is a two- 
roomed log cabin. 
And even this only 
by grace of re- 
peated occupancy, 
not ownership. 
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RY ROBERTS RINEMART . 


The Horses are Coming Back From Wild Horse Creek 


It is a very little log cabin indeed. Not enough, one would think, to draw one all 
the way from the Eastern seaboard. And yet, from the time I cross the Mississippi I 


begin to feel the preliminary welcome it extends. 


The very atmosphere of the train 


service commences to change at Omaha; the conductors cease to be haughty persons 
who do heavy bookkeeping 
in unoccupied drawing- 


rooms, and by the time we 
start up north are pointing 
out a herd of antelope which 
has wintered near the line. 
stewards 
wander in to say that they 
have picked up some fresh 
mountain trout. Andin the 
observation car men with 
broad-brimmed hats break 
through the frozen reserve 
of the Easterners, and con- 
versation becomes general. 


The dining-car 


The Open Door 


OR the Northwest still 

believes that proud 
statement of our Declara- 
tion of Independence that 
all men are created equal. 
We are moving, at some- 
thing like twenty miles an 
hour, into the land of the 
open door and the homely 


greeting: 


; “Tie up your horse, 
___ Stranger,and comerightin.” 


Bees 


treasure-trove beneath it. 


The cabin is un- 
changed, after two 
years of absence. 

The horseshoe is 
still fastened to 
the front door in 
the proper posi- 
tion, which is of 
course open side 
up, so the luck can- 
not run out. It is 
loose-hung to two 
staples, and is our 
door knocker; not, 
naturally, that one 
really requires a 
door knocker, be- 
cause in this 
country it is the 
custom to walk in 
and then raise 
your voice in a 
sort of view hal- 
loo. Nor is the 
interior altered 
save in one partic- 
ular, which I shall 
come to later on. 


My Empire 


HIS is a great 

relief. I had 
had a terrible fear, 
for instance, that 
they might have 
put a new floor in 
the porch, and 
thus shut away 
forever the 


The lost knitting needles which had slipped between its 


weathered boards; the letters, which one had no time to answer anyhow; the trout 
flies and fishhooks, the scissors and nail files, the penknives and camera pictures. And 
especially the ground squirrels that came up for crumbs, and the small baby garter 


snakes that once in a while 
crept up to sun themselves 
on the warm old planks. 

But no, there has been no 
change, outside or in. Ex- 
cept the one which I am 
coming to later. I am not 
sure I like it. It reeks of 
civilization. No,notabath- 
room. The pipe in the ceil- 
ing of the side porch is still 
there, ready at the turning 
of a lever to deluge us with 
icy water from the creek; 
even the battered sail cloth 
still hangs there, an inade- 
quate protection at the best 
of times, and on windy days 
none at all unless weighted 
down with heavy stones. 
No, not a bathroom. 

The creek still roars be- 
neath the sleeping-porch at 
the rear, after its fall of 
three thousand feet down 
the mountain; the steep 
path still leads to it, down 
which once, brought here to 
recover from a grave opera- 
tion, I crawled feebly on my 
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hands and knees with a fish- 
ing rod in my teeth, to sur- 
prise the family almost into 
hysterics later by producing 
a small limp trout. 

The mountains still rise 
beyond it, so near that I 
can gaze up and watch the 
deer overhead come down 
from the snow mountains 
ef the interior of the range 
for the spring grass of the 
upland meadows. 

Mine, too, for the look- 
ing are the straight cliffs, 
towering thousands of 
feet in the air; the more 
gradual slopes, up which 
mount evergreen forests, 
thick at the base, but 
gradually attenuating un- 
til at last only a few ven- 
turesome firs have climbed 
to the upper reaches; the 
thin and temporary cas- 
cades, sunborn children of 
the winter snow which still 
lies stirrup-deep at the top; 
and the cafion, down which 
in a series of leaps dashes 
the creek. 

A two-roomed log cabin! What nonsense! A kingdom. 
An empire. 


Still, one must have the cabin. 

First, the living room. It is perhaps thirty by fifteen 
feet. The logs of the cottage form its walls, but where on 
the outside the bark has been left on, here they are roughly 
skinned and the interstices filled with mortar. It extends 
across the entire front of the cottage, and opposite the door 
is a great fireplace, built of field stone. 


The Sleeping Porch Over the Creek 


if THIS all day long burns a huge fire, for the spring days 
are still cold, although the sun is brilliant. But so large is 
the fireplace that most of the heat escapes up the flue. 
Sometimes I think the only way to utilize that fire would 
be to climb the roof and sit on the chimney. However, it 
has its uses; a white-enameled pitcher sits on the hearth, an 
automatic water-heating plant of my own devising, in which 
I have an inventor’s pride. Of course there is hot water— 
hot water and bathrooms—at the main ranch house, but it 
is the essence of being a cabin dweller to be on one’s own. 

There is an active pioneer streak in most of us; we 
number our ancestral log cabins as the overlords of the Old 
World list their family castles, and that individual is 
clearly parvenu who does not thrill at the sight of one. 
He has no family and no traditions. 

The living room has not been changed; it still contains 
the wicker rocking-chair of tender memory, and the solid- 
oak-and-leather 
one which has been 
here from time im- 
memorial, and 
which seems so 
magnificent in its 
humble surround- 
ings. On the table 
is still that piece 
of petrified wood 
which has been 
my paper weight 
for many a bit of 
writing, and the 
log bookshelves 
are still filled with 
their miscellaneous 
collection of books; 
Vergil’s Atneid, a 
chemistry, and a 
1918 Social Regis- 
ter among them! 
Rag rugs on the 
floor, a log wood 
box in the corner, 
a framed photo- 
graph of Sitting 
Bull and one of 
Wolf Creek Falls 
on the wall, and 
hung about on 
various nails our 
fancy bridles, our 
fishing rodsin their 
cases, andtwoZulu 
war shields and 
lances. 
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One Male Deer With Horns, Per Person 


Strange and incomprehensible, these latter, until one 
learns that they once played a part in a moving picture of 
mine; that they have been no nearer to Africa than Holly- 
wood, and that they were brought here to help two young 
Rineharts to be savages for a fancy-dress party. 

In the one bedroom, two white iron beds, now smothered 
under their weight of bedding. At night I crawl down into 
one of them with a hot-water bottle and defy the winds 
from the snow fields above. But getting out in the morn- 
ing is still a sad story. However, at seven-thirty comes 
Charley, who builds the living-room fire, so that dressing 
becomes a matter of a mad dash for the front room, gar- 
ments in hand. One dresses first and washes afterward 
in May on “my ranch” in Wyoming. 

But two beds, you say, and five Rineharts? Not to men- 
tion their sisters and their cousins and their aunts? Ah, 
but we have not come to the back porch, that high log 
structure just over the creek. Time was when five white 
beds stood in a row there, for all the world like a hospital 
ward, and early deer coming to drink might have heard four 
different varieties of sleeping noises. The author firmly 
refuses to make the fifth. And when the early sun used to 
strike through the evergreens, the cottonwoods and box 
elder, onto a medley of old cowboy boots and breeches, 
sombreros and spurs, scattered on the floor of the old porch 
just over the creek. And when, later on, around the corner 
of the porch wild shrieks were heard as the cold shower 
was turned on. 

“Wor heaven’s sake, somebody, come out and fasten this 
sail cloth. It’s blowing straight out!’ 


Bruce, ““Wranglin’”’® in the Mists of Early Dawn 


% 


“Fasten it yourself.” 

“How can I, you dumb- 
bell? And bring some soap. 
The pack rats have carried 
it off again.”’ 

The pack rats had done 
it. They were always doing 
it. Perhaps they were 
really trade rats, for they 
would bring something else 
in its place; acorns, per- 
haps, or a little heap of 
sticks. Politethieves, these. 
I have known them to strip 
every button off a riding 
coat in one night, and leave 
a tribute of moth balls, 
stolen somewhere else, on 
the floor beneath as a peace 
offering. 

But life does queer things 
to us. Like the trade rats, 
it takes away certain things 
and brings us something 
else in their stead. So now 
there are but two beds on 
the back porch that hangs 
over the creek, and they 
are not often occupied. 
Now and then comes one of 
the boys, but hardly again, 
I think, will there be five beds on that shabby porch, and 
four varieties of sleeping noises in the dawn when the deer 
come down to drink. 


It is strange to be here so early. Strange, and a little 
lonely. The spring has been early, in spite of the snow 
above, and already the wild flowers are out in the mountain 
meadows. Lupin is already blooming; flat pink and white 
flowering mosses, violets and bluebells. There are dande- 
lions on the lawn over at the main house, and early larkspur 
and star of Bethlehem along the creek. Already the calves 
have mostly been branded. 


é 
Red Tape and the Cattle Business 


UE BEHIND the corral a great prize bull surveys the 
world haughtily. But the big herd has been sold. There 
is still no money in cattle. All the mountain meadows and 
the lower ones, too, are filled with rich young grass, but there 
are few cows to eat it. A small herd, less than three hun- 
dred, is all that is left of the mighty horde which once went 
up the cattle trail in summer to be turned loose in the 
mountain meadows. There is something wrong somewhere. 
The packers claim it is high wages, and shipping rates have 
been high also. But nothing has been done to encourage 
the cattleman. Inspite of the Farm Loan Act, his banks 
still charge him as high as twelve per cent for short-time 
money, and have hardly managed to keep going at that. 

The Government will let them have money at half that 
rate, but so full of red tape is the procedure that the man who 
needs money in a 
hurry prefers to 
pay the higher 
rate. By the time 
his stock has been 
appraised and the 
necessary formal- 
ities gone through, 
it is often too late 
in a business that 
is filled with emer- 
gencies. 

The fact is that 
the cattle business 
as conducted by 
the cowmen for so 
many years was 
based on condi- 
tions that could 
not last, on free 
grass and the open 
range. The great 
herds were left to 
shift for them- 
selves in the long 
hard winters, and 
that so many sur- 
vived was due only 
to the grace of 
Providence and 
the winds which 
swept the ridges 
bare of snow. 
There the cattle 
fed, slowly drifting 

(Continued on 

Page 66) 
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one to the other of his custom-made dancing shoes 

and emitted a wild, melancholy sound out of keep- 
ing with the music and festivity which surrounded him. 
He had suddenly con- 
cluded that his friend 
Francis Hunnewell was a 
bonehead; in fact sicken- 
ingly bovine and devoid of 
all decent emotion. 
Francis’ broad, placid fea- 
tures appeared to Robert 
in his disgust to have the 
resilience and expressive- 
ness of a section of cheese 
upon a salad plate, or, bet- 
ter still, of an ice-cream 
image from the caterer’s. 

“You can’t go home,” 
said Francis, ‘‘and you 
know it.” 

Robert leaned forward 
balligerently, with the light 
of revolt in his thoughtful 
pale-gray eyes. 

“Why can’t I?’’ he 
asked. ‘I’ve got my car 
outside.” 

“Because you’re going 
to sit at Elsie’s table for 
supper,’ said Francis. 
“Don’t forget it’s her 
party, and you don’t want 
everybody to talk.” 

It is strange, the small- 
ness of thesticks and stones 
that deflect life’s current. 
Robert was so straight- 
forward and, up to then, 
so docile and correct as to 
be astounded at the turn 
his thoughts took. Se- 
eretly, in his heart of 
hearts, Robert knew that 
everyone was talking, but 
the unexpected statement 
of the fact was like the 
sound of the hunting horn 
which drives the hart from 
cover. 

“Why should anyone 
talk?” he inquired coldly. 
Yet he moistened his lips 
as he asked, and he listened 
for the answer with dread 
deep in his soul, because 
he knew the answer, con- 
ceal it as he might try. 

“Are you dumb?” said 
Francis. “Or what is it? 
Of course it’s none of my 
business; but aren’t you 
as good as engaged to 
_ Elsie?” 

Robert’s forehead felt moist; his hands were clammy. 
Though he must have known where all was leading, the 
curt summary of Francis was a light which cast a backward 
gleam. Words and acts of the past flashed before his mem- 
ory in a new and startlingly logical sequence. What. once 
had been a combination of amiable nothings loomed up in 
broad significance, and his heart gave a furtive leap almost 
as in terror. He was no longer a careless young man in 
evening clothes, with an independent spirit and an ade- 
quate income. A minute back he had experienced only a 
vague sort of discontent, but now—the buoyancy of youth 
and everything was gone. He was-only the male hounded 
by the relentless strength of woman. 

Out on the ballroom floor of the country club, Elsie 
Demarr was dancing, possibly dancing purposely right 
where Robert could see. He felt a faint premonitory 
quiver as his eye encountered Elsie’s slender whirling figure 
in the vortex of black coats and bright dresses.. He even 
felt a weakness and a wondering fascination. 

' “Well, don’t be so upstagy about it,’”’ said Francis with 
asperity. ‘‘ Maybe I shouldn’t have said it right out loud, 
but aren’t you?” 

A desire seized Robert to grasp Francis Hunnewell’s 
neck, but he refrained—he was always refraining from 
things—and only an inkling of ‘his intention remained in 
his voice. 

“No!” he answered hastily. They were standing alone 
hear a florist’s palm beside a gilded mirror. It was like 
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By J. P. Marquand 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY GEORGE 


‘*as a Matter of Fact, I’ve Spent Most of the Evening in the Ladies’ Dressing Room, Doing My Hair Nearly All the Time”’ 


Mrs. Demarr to have palms at her daughter’s dance. 
‘“What damned rubbish are you talking about? Of course 
I’m not. What—what confounded nonsense!” 

Yet Robert’s forehead still was moist. His very denial 
lacked the manly straightforward force which he had 
meant to put in it, and with a. crude and elephantine sort of 
humor, Francis slapped him on the shoulder. 

‘“‘Ha-ha!”’ said Francis: ‘‘That’s what they all say.” 

“Would you mind,” said Robert, pulling violently at his 
white vest, “talking sense, Francis, if you can manage it? 
What in heaven’s name could make you or anyone suspect 
I have the slightest.marital intention in—in any direction? 
Simply because I appear in polite society and act with a 
decent politeness ty 

A loud and uncontrollable noise from Francis broke off 
Robert’s discourse. 

‘“‘Ha-ha!”’ said Francis. ‘‘I’ll remember that one.” 

“Francis,” expostulated Robert, “‘do you mean—you 
don’t believe me?”’ 

Though there was not the slightest danger, a net seemed 
to be all about him, pulling him—pulling him like the 
gladiator’s net in the arena, where every struggle made the 
meshes tighter. 

“Come off it,’’ said Francis crudely. ‘I know a thing or 
two. I’veseen it all before. When anybody gets as sore as 
you do, there’s always something in it.” 

“I’m not sore,” said Robert. 

“Oh, yes, you are.” 
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“T tell you I’m not. I’m perfectly calm. Angry? 
Why, it’s funny!” 

But Francis only grinned in stolid disbelief. 

“‘Haven’t you been there to tea every day this fall?” 

“Well, what of it?’’ de- 
manded Robert. 

“And Sunday night sup- 
per —— Good Lord, you 
spend the day there.”’ 

“And whyshouldn’t I?” 
cried Robert. “They ask 
me.”’ 

“And what about the 
swimming party? And the 
time you and Elsie got 


lost?” 
“‘T didn’t get lost,” said 
Robert. ‘‘Elsie did. 


Haven’t I explained it to 
you again and again?” 

“And why did you go 
down to Aiken?” 

“T tell you,”’ said Rob- 
ert, more loudly, “‘ because 
they asked me.” 

“Well,’’ said Francis 
genially, ‘‘that’s all.” 

“And what of it?” cried 
Robert. ‘‘ Don’t other peo- 
ple ” 

Francis chuckled in stu- 
pid satisfaction. 

“Come off it,” he sug- 
gested. ‘“‘You’re as good 
as engaged, that’sall. And 
if you don’t know it, I'll 
bet Elsie does.” 

Robert reached sideways 
and grasped the insecure 
frond of the florist’s palm 
and made a meaningless 
noise. 

‘“‘What’s that?’’ said 
Francis. 

“Nothing,’’said Robert. 

“Didn’t you say some- 
thing?”’ 

“No,” said Robert. An 
emptiness surrounded him. 
Friendless, unsympathetic 
space hemmed hissoul into 
a helpless solitude. 

“By thunder!’’ mut- 
tered Robert, unconscious 
that he spoke. “I won- 
der—is everyone working 
me around to it?” 

“What?” said Francis. 

~Ohbtnn saidanobert, 
“nothing.” 

For it all was nothing— 
a sequence of nothing 
which had worked into an 
affirmative, for it seemed 
to him that his deeds were coming home to roost, flying 
through the syncopated melody of the music and clustering 
about him. Once several years ago Robert’s mother had 
drawn him into an intimate conversation. 

“Oh, Robert,’’ she had said, ‘‘do—do look out for the 
girls.” 

It occurred to Robert that until the evening of Mrs. 
Demarr’s dance he had never understood the significance 
of that maternal admonition. Elsie was dancing, a whirl- 
ing red figure with dark misty hair, a wholesome-faced, 
clear-eyed girl—a dear girl, the mothers called her. It 
must have been because he was fond of outdoor things that 
he had first noticed her—of tennis and golf and skating, 
and because Elsie could do them all. Elsie always had 
time to do them. Robert remembered that there had never 
been any bother about it; Elsie was always ready. And 
he had said—his spirit wilted within him at this fatuous 
innocence, for he had made the same blind statement so 
often. 

He remembered once when he had said it with a depth 
of gratitude and a relief which set his spirit soaring. It was 
September on the smooth concrete of the road to Jamaica, 
on a late afternoon when the air had an Olympian chill. 
They had been playing golf, and as he sat in the front seat 
of Elsie’s car he had felt tired, but not unpleasantly tired, 
and the obvious beauty of day and night and sky mingled 
with his satisfaction at the course of life. Elsie was beside 
him, cool and fresh. Indeed, the clearness of her skin and 
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“Thaddeus! What are You Doing?’’ It Was a Stupid Question. 


the steady brightness of her eye gave him the impression 
of a male athlete in training rather than a girl, and he had 
the illusion which Elsie always gave him that she had just 
bathed, perhaps five minutes previously, and still bore the 
glow of cold water. 

‘Elsie,’ he had said, 
Hasn’t it been 4 

He had groped for an adjective, he remembered, because 
poetic similes seemed inappropriate where Elsie was con- 
cerned, and finally he had lapsed into polite profanity. 

““Hasn’t it been damn nice?’”’ 

Though an indelicate and perhaps ungentlemanly ques- 
tion, surely there was no ground for breach of promise. 

““Yes,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘you’re dashed well right it has.” 

Out of doors, in the slant sun, the softness of Elsie’s 
voice and the smooth candor of her youth made the lack 
of allure in her speech singularly appropriate. He had 
laughed in sheer relief at her frank vitality, for she was as 
plain and aboveboard as her buckskin shoes and crisscross 
woolen stockings, patently without appeal and devoid of 
all insidious feminine traits. He had laughed as she turned 
toward him, and she had laughed; and then he had made 
that old remark which he had resorted to so often. 

“That’s right,” he said. “Thank heaven, we’re just 
friends. It’s a relief to talk like a friend without any—you 
know what.”’ 

Elsie laughed again, and had pulled at the neck of her 
geometrically decorated sweater. 

““Yes,’’ she said a second time, ‘‘ you’re dashed well right 
1G 1s: 

Surely there was nothing tender in anything he said, 
except a vague uneasiness crept over him as he recalled 
what he had done next. It was only a gesture of good 
will, but he had placed his hand on her hand where it 
rested on her soft tweed-dress. He had laughed and she 
had laughed as the car sped down the road; and then 
she had moved her hand quite suddenly and her fingers 
had closed over his with a surprising strength. 

“‘Bob,”’ she said. They were rounding a curve, and 
Elsie’s shoulder touched his, and he had felt—it perturbed 
him as he thought of it now—he had felt her breath on his 
cheek. ‘I’m awfully glad you like me, Bob, just the way 
jr ea 

She was still dancing. He saw her red dress across the 
room against another row of palms, a bright flash of color 


“T’ve never had a better time. 


in aroom of color. She was holding a bunch of orchids, the 
ones he had sent because it was her party, although she had 
hundreds of other flowers. For Robert the beat of the 
music was growing faster. It was tantamount to a declara- 
tion or an announcement, or his frayed nerves deceived 
him, and worse and more racking still, his conscience 
affirmed it. 

Why had he not sheered off long ago? Was it indolence 
or plain inertia which had carried him along? His mouth 
felt dry. His soul felt empty with remorse, for nothing had 
been said, but he had memories. 

“What’s the matter with you anyway? Don’t you hear 
me?” He discovered that Francis was tugging at his arm 
in a vulgar fashion. ‘‘Don’t you see Mrs. Demarr waving 
at you?” 

On the other side of the room, Robert perceived Mrs. 
Demarr seated on a beflowered platform such as sprouts 
only from a ballroom floor, like some huge and not wholly 
attractive tropical growth. Mrs. Demarr sat firmly in her 
chair. She was slightly gray, and worn to a sleek smooth- 
ness of indeterminate age; and as she beckoned to Robert, 
there was an impelling suaveness in the crook of her finger 
which confirmed his worst suspicions. 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Demarr, ‘‘who is that dark, un- 
pleasant man who keeps dancing with Elsie?”’ 

Robert examined the dancers and at the same time con- 
cealed a faint smile. Mrs. Demarr’s remark revealed a 
straightforwardness and placid acceptance of fact which 
probably had placed him where he was. Everything in the 
world had its label for Mrs. Demarr, acquired in youth and 
still existing uncompromised by time. Memories of early 
fiction made all dark men invariably unpleasant, and logic 
made every. man Elsie’s admirer on the verge of declaring 
his love. A 

““He may be unpleasant,” said Robert, “‘but the girls 
don’t think so. His name is Thaddeus Rice, and they’re 
all crazy about him. Look how well he dances.” 

“‘T have been looking,” said Mrs. Demarr. “‘ What com- 
mon men come to parties nowadays! Do you think he’s 
intoxicated? Why do you let Elsie dance with him?” 

There. it was again—that confusing, panic-inspiring ‘be- 
lief that everything was over.. He suddenly grew fright- 
ened of Mrs. Demarr’s calm sureness, for it masked a 
hypnotic power which stirred him to rebellion. It was time 
to assert the independence of a free-born man, high time. 


They Had Both Seen What Thaddeus Was Doing 


“But what right,” he asked, glancing straight into Mrs. 
Demarr’s wrinkled face, and as he did so his breath quick- 
ened with a deep desire for freedom, “honestly, what right 
have I to stop Elsie dancing with any man she wants?” 

“Why, Robert!’’ What had he said that was wrong? 
Why did Mrs. Demarr appear so pleased? ‘‘ What a silly 
boy you are! You know very well Herbert and I like you 
better than any of the others.” 

She hadn’t understood him in the least. What on pr 
had he done? Robert wondered. Had some charm been 
cast upon him so that no one would believe. him? His 
throat felt dry and his voice had a slight quaver. 2 

“Mrs. Demarr,’’ he began, “I’m afraid I—perhaps I 
haven’t made myself exactly clear.” 

Mrs. Demarr only smiled at Robert tenderly and proudly. 

. “Nonsense, nonsense, you silly boy,” 
fore he could continue. ‘‘ You'll never be a mother, Robert, 
or you *d know. Now run and dance with Elsie, you silly 
boy.” 

Robert left Mrs. Demarr and walked across the ‘pol- 
ished floor. 


“Clumsy!” someone exclaimed. Robert had colied ; 


with a couple, head-on, and the jar of the impact made him 
blush. There was nothing for it but bluntness. He would 


dance with Elsie and tell her out and out—but what _ 
exactly could he tell her? He only knew the vim) had © 


come to tell her something. 

It was very obvious that Mr. Thaddeus Rice was re- 
luctant to leave Elsie. He had a technic which Robert 
secretly admired, and a life and pleasing grace which made 
him an ornament at the club. He was one of those persons 
who is always at a‘club, and never elsewhere, one of the 
sunburned, unattached ‘males who encumber. the locker 
rooms and call cheerfully beneath the showers, apparently 


homeless, roving and free, completely and wonderfully : un- — 
Up to then — 
Robert had looked upon Thaddeus Rice more as a piece of 5 


troubled by responsibility or occupation, 


furniture than as a living, sentient being, but now. he. dis- 
covered a wistful envy of him as of a paragon. Thaddeus 


Rice had danced and had played and played, ‘and yet. he > 
had kept his head above the turbulent waters. He could — 


whisper in Elsie’s 3 ear with no one thinking of it. He. could 
dance and dance with Elsie, and yet still | retain only. the 
potentialities of a 
to ask him, to take this figure of discretion and skill by the 


orus man, and how? Robert yearned ) 


Nor 7 Es 


she answered be- 


‘arm and demand his whole life’s story as self-conscious 
failures do in advertisements of improving books, but there 
was no immediate chance of doing it. 

_ Thaddeus Rice faded into the background like a thought 
or a well-trained servant, and Robert’s arm was about 
Elsie’s waist. 

- As Elsie tossed back her head and’ smiled at him, Rob- 
ert’s heart beat with a mingling of emotions like strands in 
a snarl of silk. In spite of his best judgment, a guilty 
pleasure possessed him as Elsie pressed his hand. Robert 
told himself that it was purely the esthetic pleasure of 
rhythmic motion, but, nevertheless, a sadness and regret 
assailed him when he thought that they might never dance 
again. 

_ “Bob,” said Elsie, ‘‘are you having a good time?”’ 

He had not counted on the sureness of Elsie’s intuition. 

“Of course Iam. I always do when I dance with you.” 

“You're not having a good time,” said Elsie, ‘“‘and you 
know you're not.” 

Robert flushed and missed the music’s beat. He wished 
that Elsie would stop looking straight at him, and instead 
adopt a conventional coyness. 

“Gosh,” said Elsie suddenly, ‘‘is anything the matter 
with me? Is my hair coming down, or something?”’ 

She puckered up her mouth and forehead into an in- 
quiring frown, for when she wanted she could look so 
childishly and joyously innocent that you could not help 
but smile. 

“Then why is everybody looking at us? Can’t you just 
feel them?’’ And Elsie pressed his hand tighter. ‘‘Let’s 
get out of it, Bob. Do let’s get away.” 

It was exactly what Robert had meant to ask, but curi- 
ously enough he was sorry that she had asked first. He 
was uncomfortably aware there’ was more to it than the 
actual asking, and that more was going on between them 
than words. A silent conversation was taking place be- 
tween them, unasked questions, mute answers. 

“You look awfully nice tonight, Bob,” said Elsie. ‘It’s 
a funny thing about dress suits, but when a man gets one 
on, you can tell right away whether he’s a mucker—or a 
gentleman.” 


The slow, lazy confidence of Elsie’s voice caused Robert 
to straighten his shoulders with a painful twinge of con- 
science. They were seated on a leather sofa in the hall that 
led to the trophy room upstairs, and Elsie was leaning back 
in a light airy way, not coyly but in frank repose. 

“Cheap to say it, isn’t it,” she added, “‘but you are a 
gentleman, you know.” 

He could not meet her glance, for a violent resurgence 
of self-pity and embarrassed doubt completely shook his 
poise. 

“Elsie,”’ he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t be too sure.” 

Elsie sighed and nodded a weary acquiescence. 

“Someone said something to you,” she said. “‘I know 
they have.” And asshe said ‘“‘I know,” it seemed to Robert 
that perhaps Elsie knew everything, or at any rate, a great 
deal too much. 

““Hlsie,”’ he began wretchedly, “‘it isn’t—I don’t want 
you to think ——” j 

“T know,” said Elsie, still watching him, ‘“‘I know. Isn’t 
it a mess? Why can’t everyone let you and me alone?”’ 

Elsie raised her thin white arms wearily, and let them 
drop back on her knees so emphatically that Robert was 
startled. 

“Tt makes me sick and tired. We’re being worked— 
we're being worked right into a situation.” 

“Great Scott!’’ exclaimed Robert stupidly, staring at 
her uncertainly. He had become aware of a not wholly 
pleasant surprise which was startlingly like disappoint- 
ment. 

“Don’t camouflage,” said Elsie with a wave of her hand. 
“Don’t beat about the bush—and don’t be an idiot and 
say you haven’t noticed.” 

“‘T have, as a matter of fact,’’ said Robert slowly, 
“but—well, it’s queer—I never thought you’d have no- 
ticed too.” 

Elsie stared at him incredulously, and suddenly sat up 
so straight that Robert knew that he had said something 
wrong and tactless. 

““You—you bonehead!”’ she said softly. 

It all went through, but one can never tell the direction 
women may jump. She was actually angry. Her lower 
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lip trembled childishly, and she brushed fiercely at a 
strand of hair which fell over her forehead. She was angry, 
for Robert himself could feel the contagion of her wrath. 
He knew she was hurt, and somehow he was hurt also, and 
disappointed, and so confused that he entirely forgot what 
he had started to say. 

“T’ll bet that man Rice has been talking to you. I’ve 
never liked that bird. He’s a snake in the grass and o 

“T didn’t know you could possibly be so stupid,” said 
Elsie tensely. “‘I—I don’t like to be gossiped about any 
more than you. Do you think it gives me any pleasure to 
be forced into something? He did talk, if you want to 
know. He said he thought we were as good as engaged, 
and [’ll tell you right off the griddle % 

She had leaned so close to him that her face was not a 
foot away from his, and in his stupefaction Robert became 
aware of a violent unlooked-for force in Elsie. 

“T don’t want to be engaged any more than you do—not 
one little bit!” 

Robert bit his lower lip. Why was it he felt annoyed? 
He could think of no possible reason. 

“Elsie,” he began, “‘this isn’t like you. 
want to lose your temper?”’ 

“T don’t want to,” said Elsie, ‘‘and I haven’t lost my 
temper.” 

“You have,” said Robert coldly, dazedly aware that he 
was losing his. 

“T haven’t,” retorted Elsie. ‘‘But I’m not going to have 
you think—not for a stack of blue chips—that you’ve got 
a corner on being annoyed. I don’t like being talked about 
one bit better than you, and I don’t like to feel I’m being — 
forced: into anything. I know what mother’s saying—be- 
cause I try to be pleasant and friendly, but I don’t like 
that either, and don’t you think I do. You’re not the only 
one.” 

“But I didn’t say anything,” began Robert. 

“Didn’t you?” inquired Elsie with flaming cheeks. 
“Well, you as good as said it, and I know why you're angry 
now too. You hate to think that anyone you look at hasn’t 
fallen for you flat.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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T WAS not because Elisha Maice 
| loved darkness rather than light that 

he rushed from the church the in- 
stant the evening benediction was pro- 
nounced and clamped himself to the wall 
in the darkest corner of the porch. On 
the contrary by this act Elisha was ex- 
pressing what Preacher Plapp continu- 
ally exhorted his hearers to express. > 
Elisha was expressing love. 

Moreover, it was as necessary to him 
as the breath of life itself, that one eve- 
ning in the week when he dared from his 
covert to gaze full-eyed upon Miss Katie 
Klemmer as she stepped across the 
sacred threshold. 

The fact that she invariably stepped 
with one Gustifer Holzappel awoke no 
envy in Elisha’s breast. It was enough 
to hear her easy laugh and her lilting 
voice, to see the gold of her hair against 
the pink of her cheeks, and her eyes, 
gold-brown, sometimes turned so that 
he could see them. Elisha expected 
nothing more. One does not ask from 
life the impossible. 

But sometimes, in this life so aston- 
ishing, the impossible asks for him. And 
when that happens the proper procedure 
is to step forward quickly, for Fate, that 
trickstress, that owner of a thousand 
aliases, shows her face, if at all, in a 
flash, and is gone. 

The night upon which Elisha Maice 
stepped forward quickly he did not see 
her face at all, unless it was that she had 
donned for the nonce the face of Mr. 
Gustifer Holzappel as he came stumbling 
forth from the church door. It was a 
scowling face, and Mr. Holzappel made 
way for it through the outbound wor- 
shipers with the splay gestures of an 
inexpert swimmer. 

With his free hand he pushed Miss 
Katie Klemmer toward Elisha’s shad- 
owed covert. 

“‘Leave loose of me!”’ she flashed and 
wrenched from him. ‘‘You—you sinful 
gambler!” 

“But I ain’t gambled nothing—only 
onto chewing gums!” A black lock like 
an angry exclamation point hurtled from 
the abundant pompadour of Gustifer 
as he lunged after her. “Listen on me 
oncet ¢ 

But the lady had whirled out of reach, shaking as from 
contamination the arm which he had touched. 

Holzappel stared after her, shook a baffled leg, then 
snorted toward the steps. Elisha, taut as a trigger, loosed 
his pent breath and whanged after him. Upon the top step 
he balanced, straining incredulous eyes after the vanishing 
Gustifer; then he turned about and found himself face to 
face with Katie Klemmer. 

Now even so earthly a luminary as a kerosene chandelier 
may produce the effect of a nimbusif the eye of the beholder 
has been startled out of focus. Elisha in his remembrance 
of that moment never disassociated the little figure front- 
ing him from a halo of golden light out of which she seemed 
to be stepping toward him. 

“Tt’s Elisha Maice, ain’t it?’’ she eased the moment in 
her pleasant way. And as Elisha failed to indentify him- 
self though he still earnestly barred her passage, she added: 
““We was made acquainted on the strawberry social a good 
while back a’ready, ain’t we?”’ 

Elisha clawed off his hat. But he could not move his 
feet. They stanched him firmly to the spot. Only his 
throat moved. It belched a series of deep croaks. 

She tilted her head questioningly. Then she smiled in 
some embarrassment and placed her hand within his arm. 

“All right. I guess you kin oncet.”’ 

Elisha did not know when they had reached the bottom 
of the steps. He continued to make downward gestures 
with his toes as one pursuing an indefinite descent, and was 
not conscious that his stubbing toes were somewhat im- 
peding his progress. : 

For two blocks he said nothing. It was not necessary. 
Katie was one of those little persons who can both smile 
and talk at the same time and who smile and talk a great 
deal. 

The third block brought them to the plague spot of 
Heitville. This was an open cigar booth operated by one 
sportive Samuel Feltbinder. A single red light winked 
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LESLIE 


She Pressed His Arm Warmly. 
Elisha Thereupon All But Steered Her Into a Tree 


wickedly toward a glass bowl filled with varicolored spheres 
of chewing gum and quivered toward the announcement: 


POOLS AND BILLIARDS 
ON THE REAR 


The pleasant prattle in Elisha’s ear ceased. The fingers 
upon his arm trembled slightly. After a moment his com- 
panion observed with something of desperation, ‘‘That 
there place had ought to be shut and closed up. Pop says 
oncet where if it ain’t it might mebbe git all the boys in 
Heitwille into sinful gambles.” 

For the first: time Elisha spoke. ‘‘ Well, it ain’t gittin’ 
me,”’ he corrected. “I don’t give my countenance to gam- 
blin’ in no form. It ain’t nothing could produce me to 
gamble. Not nobody now nowheres.” 

“Yes, and that now I do believe. Listen and leave me 


tell youse what pop says about youse. He says still if it 


was any boy in his Band of Hope where was a Bible 
Christian, it was Elisha Maice a’ready.” 

She pressed his arm warmly. Elisha thereupon all but 
steered her into a tree. 

“Yes, not two hours behind he is saying it. So it seemed 
so funny that way when you up and ast me fur my com- 
pany right on the top of it. It did now seem too funny.” 

Elisha stopped stock-still as though something huge had 
confronted him. His eyes, deeply blue, gazed down with 
intensity upon his companion. In the starlight her in- 
quiring face with the smile still upon it seemed to be float- 
ing up—floating up—to him. 
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“Tt was just, now, meant to be that 
way,” the words throbbed from him. 

“Mebbe it was anyhow,” murmured 
Katie Klemmer vaguely and a little 
frightened. 

But she was immediately her own 
buoyant self once more as they went on 
down the street. She talked and smiled, 
smiled and talked of her former home in 
Yingstown. 

‘But I ain’t sorry wehad a flittin’ and 
come here ower,” she confided as she 
paused at her gate. “‘It has more lively 
here toward what it has in Yingstown. 
All them socials and parties with their 
ice creams that way. Och, my, the cones 
yet! They do go that good with me that 
it is somepun wonderful now. And then 
here if it ain’t coming next week the 
county fair. And they say, still, some 
such calf with two tails at is going to be 
exhibitioned. Think oncet, the funny! 
Two tails at it!” ! 

Elisha grasped a picket between two 
huge palms. ‘“‘Was you goin’ on the 
fair?”’ he queried hoarsely. And before 
she could answer he rushed on desper- 
ately, ‘‘I got a good wide buggy seat 
and such a horse where would thank 
youse fur your company.” The picket 
cracked. “‘To be sure if you’re promised 
a’ready it don’t make me no diffrunce.” 

She sobered and her eyes brooded from 
him into the darkness. Then she turned 
resolutely. ‘‘ Well, I ain’t. 
I was, but I ain’t no more. 
So I say my thanks and give 
you yes.” 

Heat swept Elisha and 
melted him down over the 
fence. Even his lips ran out 
of shape. It was a moment 
before he got them under 
control. Miss Klemmer ab- 
sently plucked at a syringa 
bush. Then she looked up 
at the motherless Elisha 
kindly. 

“This is how lam making 
a thought. Youse needn’t 
worry your head ower the 
picnic wittles. Wekin start 
early afternoon and then 
youse kin set and eat a lap 
supper with us onto the fair 
grounds. Thenwekinmebbe 
goon the tent rewiwal in the 
evening.” 

Footsteps approached. 
Parents. Mr. Klemmer him- 
self—a militant Christian of 
whom Elisha was enor- 

or mously in awe. Elisha 
found himself tacking rapidly toward a neighboring osage- 
orange hedge, croaking formless farewells over his shoulder. 

But, after all, Elisha would have fared better had: he 
chosen to bear those ills he had, rather than fly to others 
that he knew not of. From the thither end of the hedge 
pounced a figure. Its foot made a pawing motion toward 
the earth. It uttered a hollow laugh. Now Elisha had 
never been bellowed at before. But he knew that laugh 
for what it was. ; 

“A-taggin’ my girl, huh?” The figure doubled in size 
as its voice deepened. ‘‘ Well, you ain’t gittin’ off with it. 
I'll learn youse oncet how to tag my girl!” : 

Elisha’s muscles were sixteen years old and they were 
large muscles. But they were still growing; they hadn’t 
yet learned to coérdinate. Now they began to fall apart. 
Even as the creature before him shot to the height of the 
hedge and advanced flailing windmills, Elisha’s chest col- 
lapsed, his feet tattooed backward and his mouth wop- 
pered: ‘‘Youse lea’ me be! I ain’t taggin’ no girl.. Youse 
lea’ me be.” ; . 


BY 


earth? At any rate, there was Elisha staggering to his 
feet, barely escaping a dozen windmills flailing at his ears. 
There was Elisha lengthening the stride of every jump 
down the middle of the road. And behind him the air 
grated into merciless shreds of laughter: “‘ Wouldn’t fight, 
huh? Look at um go! Scared to fight! Scared!” 
Seared, yes: Leaning upon his horse there behind the 


church, scared. Digging knees into the sorrel sides, scared. 
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The earth rose and struck him. Or had he struck the 
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’ Winning from the village, scared. And then the stars and 
the fields and the long peaceful road, humiliation. And 
then the familiar barn, the pleasant stalls, the odorous 
feed bins, triumph. 

Oh, yes, triumph for Elisha, doubled upon the hay there 
for delirious minutes, hugging his knees to his chin, trying to 
believe that Miss Katie Klemmer’s hand had rested upon 
his arm. What mattered Gustifer Holzappel? What mat- 
tered anything? Some day he’d twist Holzappel’s neck. 
Let him come monkeyin’ around the fair now, and he’d 
beat him like a—like arag carpet. He cracked his heels and 
made for the house. 

Hotly he threw off his clothes, hotly he dived under the 
sheets beside his brother Adam—the thriftless Adam who 
hadn’t saved enough to take his girl to the fair. Elisha 
had no such financial embarrassment. A full half dollar 
had he, garnered from chill abstinence of weeks. Every- 
thing at five cents—cones, peanuts, lemonade, popcorn— 
and still a dime left for something else—a cone, perhaps. 
In phantom rustle of paper bags Elisha drooled to sleep. 

Upon the momentous day Elisha drew rein without the 
Klemmer gate at two minutes after twelve. Had she not 
said early afternoon? The sight of the Klemmer household 
absorbedly loading a spring wagon in the side yard, how- 
ever, restrained him, breathing heavily, to his seat. In 
reality only Mr. Klemmer was tugging and pulling, but as 
usual it was Mrs. Klemmer who gave the appearance of 
so doing. Mr. Klemmer was a thin upright gentleman 
surmounted by a round face with small neat features sym- 
metrically distanced; when you looked at him you natu- 
rally expected to tell the time. Mrs. Klemmer, on the 
contrary, would have done violence to any ordinary scales, 
and she gave the impression of being even larger than she 
was, so actively did she bounce about upon her surprisingly 
short feet. 

Now, although it was Mr. Klemmer who was disposing in 
the vehicle a bulging zinc tub, a water pail, a sack of horse 
feed, a split basket and a pair of rotund male twins, it was 
Mrs. Klemmer who was bunting about, waving a palm- 
leaf fan and shrilling: ‘Don’t doit to put the tub Helmer’s 
feet under! He’ll git them into the cheesecake. Look a 
little out now, Belmer! Och, elend! If he ain’t went and 


Elisha Turned Slow Horrified Eyes Downward. 


near kicked the kraut pot! Where’s Katie at? Katie! 
Mind now, your feller’ll be here Och, my souls, and 
if here he ain’t! Katie! Katie! Make hurry oncet!” 

There he was; and there beside him within three min- 
utes was divinity itself, divinity enrobed in pink haze, sur- 
mounted by white halo encircled with blue. Blue, pink 
and white—oh, but dazzling white! 

High upon airway of the universe rode Elisha, with the 
world trotting along beside. Nothing was real; that which 
roiled about them was not dust, but gold-spangled clouds; 
that which enfolded them was not one hundred degrees of 
September heat, but tender warmth, mysterious and per- 
fumed. 

Even the revival tent opposite the entrance of the fair 
seemed to bounce upward, then settle lightly, like a huge 
bubble. 

“That there was an awful smart notion from your pop,” 
Elisha proffered gallantly, “‘to uphist a tent fur to ketch 
the worldly sinners from the fair.” 

“‘Ain’t?”’ agreed the soft voice by his side. “‘But pop he 
says oncet where somepun’s got to be did to coun’ract all 
them gambling dewices where follers up a fair nowadays. 
And preacher he got dare to uphist it by the gate, so every- 
body can’t help fur to see the banner at.” 

The fair itself, as they billowed into it, savored even 
more of unreality; for now to Elisha’s personal rapture 
was added the fervor of Buthouse County—the cumulative 
pride of a year erupting now in this carnival city sprung up 
within the beech grove overnight. Where yesterday was 
silent solemnity of tree and open space now bloomed 
amorphous colorful shapes of booths, tents and awnings; 
now shouted, whinnied, grunted and crowed humans, 
horses, pigs and chickens. 

Elisha unharnessed his horse and hitched him to a wheel 
of his buggy. Then, whip in hand, linen laprobe neatly 
folded upon one arm, a little hand neatly clamped upon the 
other, he strode toward the milling crowd where some 
thousand other young men, identically equipped, were 
surging endlessly hour upon hour from tent to booth, from 
booth to tent. 

Elisha knew that the only inviolable rule of etiquette for 
the county fair prescribed that the lady should cling to the 


*** Bet’?"’ She Was Repeating. 
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gent’s arm with one hand while with the other she sup- 
ported some article of food value, public token of his 
chivalry. He accordingly led the way at once toward a 
small booth where an earnest, fuchsia-colored gentleman 
was flourishing a metal scoop. 

“Oh, strawberry!’”’ beamed Katie. ‘It ain’t nothing 
more elegant towards what a strawberry cone is.” 

Elisha, of course, chose strawberry. But delightful as 
was this form of refreshment to his young, sweet-loving 
tongue, he well-nigh forgot to eat it. He had never seen 
anything so entrancing as the little pink tongue curling 
about the pink ice, the gold-brown eyes above it matching 
in hue the cornucopia. A momentous thought smote him: 
He—he—was feeding that perfect little body! 

““Youse kin have all you feel fur’’—he swung his arm 
solemnly—“‘all youse feel fur anywheres.”’ 

“Tt does make awful hot,” sighed Katie rapturously. 

With this slight encouragement the fuchsia gentleman 
again delved with his scoop. This was not according to 
the preconceived menu; but Elisha flung down his half 
dollar with a reckless air, gallantly presented the second 
cone and reached for the change. He reached for the 
change. He reached for the change 

His fingers went limp as his eyes lifted from the dime 
upon the plank in mute, startled question. 

“Well! Ten apiece. Four tens is forty in my old arith- 
metic.’ The scoop flourisher eyed Elisha with a cold 
implacability which argued that he was, after all, not mer- 
chant but pirate. 

Elisha placed the small dime in his large pocket. “‘Let’s 
git aways,’ he husked. 

“‘Let’s!’”’ Katie’s sharp teeth edged expertly about the 
crisp confection. “That there calf with two tails at is here 
somewheres. But look oncet! Your cone’s all upmelting!”’ 

Elisha beheld with horror a pink stream which was 
trickling thinly upon his shoe a moment since glorious with 
stove polish. He cast the perfidious cone from him with 
swift, backward gesture of loathing. A second later a hol- 
low roar of masculine rage to his rear appraised him that 
his random shot had made a bull’s-eye. He seized his com- 
panion by the arm and rocketed slantwise through the 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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PEAKING 
S from the dais 

of Youth, it 
is aregrettable but 
inescapable fact 
that the entire 
scheme of things 
is all cluttered up 
with old birds of 
fifty and more who 
hold control of the 
big jobs, own the 
profitable busi- 
nesses, hang onto 
the important 
places, direct the 
financial distribu- 
tions, horn in on 
thesports and pas- 
times, and, in gen- 
eral, make senile 
nuisances of them- 
selves, and refuse, 
profanely, to 
admit the truth of 
the adolescent 
adage that the 
place for the aged 
is on the back 
seats. 

Age is the one 
perfectly relative 
phase of life. Who 
is old? The best 
answer to that 
question ever de- 
vised is this: An 
old person is a per- 
son who is twenty 
years older than 
youare. That goes 
from the cradle to 
the grave. Chaun- 
cey Depew, at 
ninety-one, un- 
doubtedly will concede that a citizen of one hundred 
and eleven fairly may be said to be getting on in years, 
but will claim that alad of nine decades is just coming 
into his prime. To the boy of sixteen the man of 
thirty-six is doddering to his dotage. 

Not long ago I saw this newspaper headline: ‘‘Aged 
Resident Dies Suddenly.” I read the item, thinking: 
“Ha, here is some near-centenarian who is gone.” I 
discovered that the highly esteemed dead man was a 
merchant, aged fifty-four, who had been too busy at his 
business to watch out for his heart, and had keeled over 
at a social function. The reason for that headline, of 
course, was that it was written by a boy on the copy 
desk of that newspaper—a chap in his twenties, to 
whom fifty-four seemed the extreme limit of senility. 
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When is a Man Really Old? 


HAT is the overweening vanity of life—the refusal 

to admit that one is, or is getting old. The stock 
joke since Adam is the concealment of age by the 
women, but that is a joke made by men and for their 
own camouflage. They jape the women about it, and 
they use as many dodges as the women to conceal their 
advance in years; often more. The great tragedy of life 
is this personal knowledge that time is taking its toll, 
because of all the gifts that life gives, youth is the most 
precious. There has been vast philosophical reflection 
on that subject, and reams of thought along those lines 
ranging from lamentations that the days of youth are 
almost invariably wasted by those who have the boon 
of them, to preachments that oncoming age must be 
accepted with calm and dignified spirit, welcomed and 
enjoyed in the modified manner of maturity. 

Of course all that calm and dignified and philosophical 
stuff is spurious. It is literary, or oratorical, or conversa- 
tional, or epistolary applesauce. Suggest to any of these 
preachers of the sweetness and light and joys of age that 
he himself is getting a bit shopworn, and he will beat his 
chest and exclaim: ‘‘Who? Me? Nonsense! I am as 
young as I ever was! Don’t feel my age a bit! Why, last 
week ——” 

Still speaking from the dais of Youth, it does seem 
strange that these ancients do cleave so closely to the 
moneybags, the fleshpots, the preferments and the pre- 
rogatives of life—drat ’em! Don’t they know what is hap- 
pening to them, or has happened? Do they not realize 
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that the younger generations would be crowding on their 
heels if they were not so craftily expert in keeping their 
heels out of the way? What is the sense of a ruin who is 
fifty-five thinking he is as good as a giant of twenty-five at 
anything that may be mentioned from Wall Street to the 
first tee? Where do they get off, either in refusing to stand 
aside or, worse yet, in butting in where youth is so capable 
fearlessly to tread, and clogging up the paths that'lead to 
fortune and to fame? Speaking from the dais of Youth, 
I ask you. 


Then, moving over to the rostrum of Middle Age; un- ° 


willingly escorted by a jeering and a fleering birthday that 
has caught up with me as I write these lines, and where I 


reluctantly admit 
I belong, I ask you 
again, and submit 
this answer: The 
hardest, most hu- 
miliating, most 
nauseating assign- 
ment that comes 
to man from life 
is the admission 


as good as he was 
once in any vital 
particular, or all. 
That admission is 
what everybody 
fights against 
hopelessly, but 
courageously. 
That realization is 
the great tragedy. 
That truth is what 
no one will con- 
cede, even to him- 
self. 

That is the 
basis of incredible 


of unmeasurable 
areas of alibi, of 
unlimited degrees 
of self-deception, 
of debilitating and 
disastrous strivy- 
ings to be what one 
is not. It is why 
the heart-disease 
death percentages, 
to mention just one 
phase of it, are so 
calamitously high 
in this country. 
And that reminds 
me, speaking to 
my brethren in the 
middlestage of life: What do you know about your hearts? 
But of that later. The purpose of this discussion is to 
put down what everybody knows—to wit, that all we 
men of fifty and over hate—loathe—to acknowledge that 
the years have slowed us down, and that inexorable 
time is inexorably operating on our vitality, often with 
bad—very bad—results if we persist in claiming that 
time cannot*thus infringe on us because our vanity and 
our self-esteem will not accept the inevitable fact; to 
advocate as much frankness in the matter as possible; 
and to show how desired results can be obtained without 
undue expenditure of reserves needed for future use. 


The Three Essentials to Health 


EALTH is naturally the first consideration of all 

sensible people. One of the three fundamentals in 
the preservation of health is exercise in the open air. 
The two others are proper food and drink and sufficient 
rest. This thesis has to do with exercise, because exer- 
cise is now coming to be a major concern in the lives of 
the American people, and because there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that a great many Americans, of middle 
age or beyond, are exercising too much in the usual 
active, nervous, strenuous, but ill-considered American 
manner. 

This thesis is addressed to the great number of 
Americans, beyond fifty, who are playing golf when they 
should not be playing golf, or, in any event, should not 
be playing as much golf as they do play, and who are, 
variously, exerting themselves beyond the safety line in 
any form of exercise, whether they are the foolish rad- 


icals in exercise who think they can continue to play 


tennis, or the mild conservatives who contort themselves 
in their bathrooms of a morning and imagine they are 
thereby lengthening their lives. It is addressed to men who 


were not college athletes or amateur athletes in their 
younger days, who never rowed or played football or sprinted — 
or did high jumping or hurdling. Those are beyond thescope 
of these remarks for two reasons. The first of these reasons . 
is that so great is the athletic obsession that a man who. 
was an athlete in early life thinks he continues as such — 


until he finds otherwise in a usually decisive manner and 


notwithstanding all evidence to the contrary; and the : 
second reason is that most of these have overtaxed and 

weakened hearts anyhow and are moving on to their sudden — 
_ends inevitably. ; 
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that he is nolonger - 


quantities of bunk, ~ 


a re ev ee 


————— 


Pn 


| I have no criticism of ath- 
leties to make, college or non- 
. eollege.- The right sort of 
exercise in youth makes the «. 
right sort of man in maturity. 
The only just criticism that can 
rest against youthful athletics 
is the excess of them. In mod- 
eration they areallright. How- 
ever, I have known a good 
many men who were college 
athletes in their youth who 
died of heart disease in their 
forties and fifties and just be- 
yond, when, by all the alleged 
laws and benefits of their early 
training, they should have 
been virile and useful men and 
continued as such for years. 
There is just so much vitality 
in every human heart. It will 
go so long, do so much work. 
If you draw on it for an excess 
of that work in your youth it 
will quit on you when it reaches 
its limit, and that time is usu- 
ally between forty-five and 
sixty-five, when a man should 
be at his mental best, and in a 
healthy and capable physical 
condition. 

It is like drawing money 
from a fixed account in the 
bank. You havea certain sum 
to start with. If you make 
reasonable drafts the capital 
continues to be useful for a 

long period, but if you make great drafts the time comes 

when the capital is exhausted. The comparison is awk- 
ward. The defect in it is that you can replenish your bank 
account if you are lucky, but there is no way to replenish 
your heart. You can stimulate it, but you cannot put 
back into it any of the exhausted vitality, and when the 
draft comes for sickness that needs heart support, or a 
‘strain is necessary from some sudden cause, it is the 
callous and unfriendly wont of the heart to refuse to honor 
that draft, and the rest is immaterial. It is time for the 
floral offerings and the epitaph. 


Taking Your Heart Into Partnership 


HE heart is a modest and unostentatious organ. It goes 
about its job efficiently and pumps steadily and con- 
i cusly from the moment its owner is born until the 
‘moment the heart 
decides to call it a 
day and quit. Few 
‘persons, in the 
‘mass, know any- 
‘thing about their 
hearts, and no 
person thinks any- 
‘thing of it, but 
‘accepts it as a 
matter of course 
until it begins to 
protest. It must 
be evident to any- 
one with the power 
of connected 
thought that a 
heart that has 
pumped oftener 
than once a second 
‘for fifty years or 
more, has done 
considerable 
pumping, but that 
‘thought is rarely 
given until the 
heart falters or 
‘pains or skips or 
fattens or inflames 
or does something 
outofthe ordinary. 
Usually, the heart 
is accepted as a 
kindly and super- 
serviceable agent 
of the body, a 
sweet-running and 
non-stop motor, a 
gratuity from Na- 
ture, and no more 
concern taken 
over it. 
Now thetruth of 
itis that after fifty, 
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Suspense. Will the Bowl Reach the Jack? Chicago Team 
even before, every man should spend a lot of thought and 
make a lot of sensible effort to conserve his heart, to help 
it, to coddle it, to make things easy for it, to be a partner 
with it in the business of maintaining life instead of a 
careless beneficiary of its labors. 

Any man over fifty, or forty, for that matter, and es- 
pecially the man in the late fifties and on, who persists in 
putting unnecessary strains on his heart is fixing to make 
the acquaintance of the undertaker, and the meeting will 
be a one-sided affair. The undertaker will, presently, be 
pleased to meet him, but the party of the second part will 
be neither glad nor sorry. He will be indifferent. In fine, 
he will be dead—dead as a herring, as a doornail, as a 
Pharaoh, as Julius Cesar. He will be very dead. 

And he will not necessarily die of any one of the precise 
heart affections either. He may die of any sort of disease 
that happens along, but one of the main contributing 
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reasons for his death will be 
because his heart, having been 
overworked and overstrained, 
will not be able to stand the 
gaff of the inroading disease, 
and will be forced to capitu- 
late. 

No man of fifty or over needs 
half as much exercise as he 
thinks he does, and not many 
men over fifty in the habit of 
taking any exercise need as 
much exercise as they take. I 
have known a number of men 
of high intelligence and culture 
who have maintained that no 
man of fifty or over—two of 
them put the age down to 
forty—onestarted it at birth— 
needs any exercise at all, save 
what he gets in his ordinary 
and lawful occasions. 

I know one man who never 
stood up when he could sit 
down, never walked when he 
could ride, never climbed a 
flight of stairs when he could 
possibly stay on the ground 
floor, never sat down when he 
could recline at full length, 
and he lived to be eighty-five, 
years old and was a leader in 
his profession totheend. How- 
ever, he was cheating some 
because he understood the 
science of proper foods. He 
was informed about diet. I 
knew another who had the same theory, and he got pneu- 
monia and was dead in three days at forty-seven. 

There is no precise rule about it of course. Every indi- 
vidual is a law, in a general way, unto himself. But, by 
and large, the rational man who exercises rationally in the 
open air has an edge on the man who does not. Ration- 
ally. That is the secret of it. But when it comes to such 
things, we Americans are irrational, not rational. We al- 
ways do too much, or almost always. 


When the Athletes Drop Out 


HE truth is so evident that one wonders that all Amer- 

icans do not absorb and understand it. Man after man of 
us has seen athletic young fellows cut down in no time 
when pneumonia or some other disease that makes great 
demands on the heart hits them. It is a gruesome bit of 
advice, but note 
what happens to 
some habitual ten- 
nis player of your 
acquaintance who 
is past his youth, 
when a sickness 
like typhoid or 
pneumonia or the 
real flu engages 
him in a serious 
grapple. Notethe 
numerous athletes 
who contract tu- 
berculosis, and 
have little in re- 
serve to fight it 
with. And, most of 
all, recall the in- 
creasingly large 
number of men, 
not at all athletic, 
but seeking exer- 
cise, who drop 
dead while playing 
golf, who fall off 
their horses when 
riding, who col- 
lapse after a run 
upstairs, or after a 
ear, or following 
any untoward ex- 
ertion. 

Thus, having 
put. forth my 
premise, which is 
that we fellows of 
over fifty should 
use our utmost in- 
telligence and our 
greatest and most 
sedulous concern 

(Continued on 
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white as tallow from the eaves, and 

darkened all outdoors but a mist of 
acacia flowering like green-gold fire through 
smoke, all indoors 
but the brass that 
Yi Tao bent over 
to polish, near a 
window. 

Rain, darkness, 
untimely twilight 
beneath garden 
trees, and their 
sallow murk re- 
flected through the 
kitchen, may have 
been what brought 
his talk round to 
mystery. Though 
afternoon, it was 
a good hour for a 
winter’s tale of 
midnight murder 
and dreary ghosts 
wandering in 
storm to no pur- 
pose. 

““Wedder jixy 
lek deffil.”” Yi Tao 
smeared an old 
Chinese bow] with 
some new Yankee 
liquid, vile smell- 
ing, that became 
at once a coat of 
sage-gray powder. 
He rubbed it hard 
with a frizzed calf- 
skin rag. ‘‘Lartchee 
deffil com’ out on 
black day allo 
same now. Hart to 
say what they 
meaning. Onetam, 
near my willitch 
where I am born, 
one man farmer he 
going homein dark 
befo’ efening lek 
now, badt wedder, 
awfu’ wet tt 

The brass bowl grew clear, shone like gold, and on its 
rotund curve mirrored a little convex warping network of 
windowpanes, with a little human face bulging to the same 
curve among their bars. Yi Tao’s own face, kindly, patient, 
bright with good sense and good humor, looked for a mo- 
ment down toward its caricature as if gazing into a yellow 
crystal ball. Perhaps he did look deep into years, boyhood, 
the family, the village and the past. 

“Littoo while ’go,” said he, “one man wuk fo’ de 
jotchee, in Kwangtung.” 

This man, a man of law named King, had so great knowl- 
edge and ability as counselor that a much more famous 
person, a prefect, could not have got on without him. Yet 
he worked in silence like a shadow. Two or three close 
friends, nobody else, knew how large.a portion of the 
world wagged exactly as King’s forefinger bade it. These 
two or three, who enjoyed the keeping of their secret, un- 
wrapped a corner of his greatness now and again at some 
warm convivial table, when they called him by nicknames 
demurely— Wisdom Unseen, or the Golden Back-Scratcher, 
Curtained One, Decapitator of Nonsense, or Power-in- 
a-Box. 

“You are witty,’’ was King’s answer. As time went on, 
he made this retort with a sigh, they remembered after- 
ward. ‘You are foolish as boys. It is no joke to live and 
die as the hollow behind a mask.” 

Yet they had good ground for their wit, because King’s 
forefinger wagged the world in a peculiar mode, after all. 
Thus, for example, his work might go. 

The prefect sat and rendered judgment, a burly magis- 
trate with wattled jaw, upright, severe, smooth, behind a 
dull brown plateau of teakwood. Behind him a fourfold 
screen rose, exhibiting four pictures, the only bright color— 
except red hats, like fluted candle shades, on the court 
officers—in his gloomy stone room. Behind the screen, 
again, there was nothing but shadow and damp mason 
work, a bare wall. 

“My opinion,” declared the prefect roundly, “‘is that no 
reasonable man can doubt the truth of the complaint, the 
truth which I have now elicited—ha—expiscated— 
h’m —— However ——” 


Re splashed round the house, dripped 
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About Four o’Clock of a Wretched Evening Supernaturally Dark in a Mizzle of Rain, the Chairs That Bore the Guests Arrived 


Something checked the tide of eloquence. He leaned 
back, coughed, leaned forward, ruffled the pages of a book, 
scowled hard at no one, and cried peevishly, ‘‘ However, 
I am not quite convinced. The court will adjourn till 
tomorrow.” 

Or else, with a face like yellow flint and a voice even 
harder, the prefect might be upbraiding some poor devil 
who moaned from the rack below him, unconscious of all 
but agony on the bamboo seesaw tilting up and down. 

“Your guilt is plainer than my thumb. Confess. You 
did it. I hear you saying so That is, however, I 
mean, let us not hurry a few minutes of life or death. 
Remove the prisoner. Bring him back tomorrow morning.” 

In this way the prefect won his title of Judge However, 
or Justice Tomorrow. Afterthought, patience, careful 
weighing of things until the next day and blunt contradic- 
tion of himself in midcareer of sentence, made the man 
famous, honorable, well-nigh beloved. Tomorrow’s justice, 
the afterthought which turned a smiling plaintiff into a 
defendant with the goose flesh of terror where it belonged, 
or freed a wretch from torture with encomium, rolled, 
sounding bravely, over the teak plateau and fell pat, right 
as inspiration. 

“Wonderful! Yet out of court,” his acquaintance 
agreed, ‘‘we call him stupid and pompous. The workings 
of heaven are unknown.” 

What worked, what made this change behind the good 
prefect’s back, was a faint scratch or tap no louder than 
the pricking of a hornet on paper, the love song of a beetle 
by night in rotten wainscot. It was King’s forefinger nail 
rubbing the back of the painted screen. 

“Hold on, judge,” said King’s nail, to the orator alone. 
“Out of your depth. Come home. I know this case bet- 
ter. You’re going wrong.” 

The prefect did not so much as cock an ear. 

“But, however,’ he would cry to his throng in the 
somber hall, “‘court is adjourned till tomorrow!”’ 

Now you may sit darkling behind a picture many years, 
rule the ruler, judge the judge, redress wrong, with a crook 
of your knuckle exchange life for death or death for life, 
confound victorious evil and dispatch it to Execution 


e 
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Yard, where its head will be snicked off, or 
lift a good man right up from despair to the 
arms of a wife crying with joy like a sun 
shower; you may do all that and more, yet 
never be sus- 
pected. Fame is no 
plant that grows 
on mortal soil. The 
prefect, a worthy 
old chap, got all 
the broad rumor 
and praise. He 
shone with the 
rainbow surface of 
bubble reputation. 
As for Mr. King, 
he got pale cheeks, 
rheumatism off the 
wet wall behind 
him, stiff joints in 
youth, a limping 
gait, and from 
cronies the nick- 
name of Power- 
in-a-Box. 

‘‘Ites better 
thus,’’ he told 
them. “If known, 
I could not go 
about hunting pe- 
culiar information, 
gathering truth 
from gossip.” 

At odd hours he 
limped hither and 
yon. Everywhere 
men found him a 
lazy, vague, harm- 
less wanderer who 
could listen better 
than he could talk 
and had the most 
engaging sym- 
pathy with a 
neighbor’s grief. 

“‘An outlander,” 
people observed. 
“He belongs to no 
family here. Some 
government clerk, 
born far off with an: 
ink brush in his mouth. A kindly fellow, and lonesome.”” 
Meantime he might be sitting late, brooding, extracting 
from their neighborhood words one tiny point which, to- 
morrow, being rubbed on the back of the screen at a right 
moment, would alter the course of their destiny like a 
match in gunpowder. 

“I cannot afford,” he said once, “‘to become too well 
known.” 

At the gate of the prefect’s courtyard there began to sit, 
daily, a small hard-bitten rogue with countenance wrinkled 


like the skin of a baked yam, whose eyes never missed one - 


movement, look or feature in the passing crowd. He kept 
before him on his table a handful of gear—bamboo slivers 
upright in a dirty half joint of bamboo, paper, two divining 
blocks like a wooden banana halved lengthwise, a cake of 
ink, a brush and a book—the ordinary tools of a fortune 
teller. He remained on watch, nodding, bowing, dodging, 
and if he caught half a glance from anyone, calling aloud 
with greedy politeness, “‘Good morning, sir. How is your 
health?” 

One day he contrived to hail King so, and delay him in 
the gate. 

“Well enough, thank you,” replied King. 
own?” : 

“My heart is heavy, heavy,” sighed the peddler of for- 
tune; ‘‘heavy with your future.” 

“You take too benevolent a burden on you, sir.’’ The 
counselor paused for a moment, smiling. ‘“‘I find the past 
quite impossible enough to uncoil.” 

The weather-worn prophet’s eyes were gleaming up at 
him as points of fire gleam reflected in jet. ; 

“Nothing is impossible to be unwound, sir. For ex- 
ample, you live in a mystery; you shall die in one.” =| 


“And your 


King laughed. Dee 


“That is true of us all. What then? Do we pay a duck 
for quacking?”’ Aaa 


or false, they held him. 


The eyes did a change at his retort. Steady fire, tr 1e ; 


“No; the voice of Nature in any kind is free. You pay i 
me nothing, never a cash. But hearken. Sir, you were not 


born in this our City of Rams, but westward. Thirty-five 


years ago, far away from here, you saw the light. Ten days 
before your mother heard your first cry, what happened?” 
| Mr. King said nothing, but waited. 

_ “Do you know what? I do. Ten days before you came 
into the world, your father nearly met death on the point 
of the horn of a unicorn.” 

It was true. In a western swamp of Yunnan, thirty-five 
years before, King’s father, while journeying, had been 
charged, knocked from a sedan chair into mud, gored at, 
missed, but trampled and lamed for life by that monster of 
fable, the unicorn, rhinoceros, or sword-nosed cow. 

“So you were born lucky. No disease will ever breed in 
you or do you harm which the powder of unicorn’s horn 
may cure. True? Your mother had the girl name Salah. 
True? You were but a child with the hives when for an 
exercise upon the EFight-Legged Essay you wrote a perfect 
work that made old scholars marvel. Did they not call 
you the Penetrating Babe? You wrote near a sunny bowl 
where goldfish were swimming till a white cat leaped and 
broke it, but you never lifted your head at the crash. Am 
I wrong?”’ 

The counselor stared. No mortal in this province could 
have drawn such a picture of his boyhood or overheard 
such family tattle. 

“What are you, priest of Tao or fox? You cajole me 
with a broken end from west-country tales, when your 
speech is Broad East. It would not fool a child.” 

‘The fortune teller wagged his head as though despond- 
ing. He had a foxy visage, too sly, too acute round the 
nose and mouth; yet otherwise he looked quite humdrum, 
an everyday figure of the street, respectable in his dull blue 
cotton gown. 

“Sir, you force me to draw proof of my art more 
deeply,” he groaned, “like water from a secret well. 
Pardon me if the bucket comes up.”’ He stared on the 
table, and whispered, as if conjuring a vision through the 
board. “‘Your wife, who is young, who is plump, who 
looks down and laughs when she ends a saying in talk, has 
her eyes rimmed black on white clear as the edge of coin. 
Yet when coaxing you, they will shine almost orange, like 
the eyes of a bass newly caught and frightened; so that in 
play once you called her Sunset Fish by the Willow Pool 


“Enough!’’ shouted King, with horror. 
unholy one!” 
He silenced the magician by a wave of his arm and hur- 
ried into the courtyard. 


_A lazy fat man, who happened at the moment to pass 


“Tmpudent 


and to see King’s back wrathfully switching beyond the 


gate, saw likewise and remembered afterward how the 
fortune teller glanced up, smirked and threw a nod across 
the way. 

“Right!’’ said the nod. 


“Oh, By the Bye, Right Here in Your Way! At 
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He who returned it and strolled on was an elegant young 
silken creature, a rich man’s pet son, of polished face and 
raiment, called by local slang Hwa-Hwa, or Fa-Ga Gung 
Ju, the Flower-Sniffing Waster. 

In court that day, men remarked how the prefect made 
an ass of himself, gaping and boggling and waiting as for 
help from on high or from roundabout, when there was 
none. His guardian angel, the Beheader of Nonsense, gave 
not so much as a tap to their screen. 

“That vile wizard at the gate’’—King thought of 
nothing else—‘‘can hear and see through a wall; through 
my wall, into my house, the very chamber of my wife. A 
name I never called her but once—once only! He is pre- 
posterous! He is damnable!” 

The judge floundered and blustered and hacked the 
day’s work somehow to pieces. At last King, slipping away 
from his reproach, could hurry through the courtyard, back 
to the table by the gate. There sat the fortune teller, as 
plausible and cringing as before. 

“You, who lay bare the past so well, give me a few 
trifles of the present.’ 

“Yes, sir; anything. But it must concern you, your 
own affairs. For example?” 

“How many then,” said King, 
and how old?” 

The man gave a discreet laugh. 

“That is too easy, plain as the Toad in the Moon. You 
have one child, sir, a baby boy, who has now lived a year, 
two months, five days, and about—let me see; by the sun 
on those tiles, over the way—about fourteen hours.” 

Reckoning in his head, King found the computation 
right. 

“Ts my child well or sickly?” 

‘Quite well, though of a timid nature; very well, round 
and opulent of stomach, for he weighs nineteen catties and 
a half. Nineteen and a half gun, I mean to say.” 

Again the answer had come glib and correct. 

For his third question King bent low to murmur, “ You 
propounded that I live in a mystery. Of what kind, 
pray?” 

The fortune teller squinted right and left, to see that 
none of those who passed might be watching. He did not 
speak out, but grinned, every wrinkle in the sunburned 
face tightening like the mesh of a net, as he lifted from the 
table his book, set it on end, open, and scratched its cover 
with a long blue finger nail. 

“However,” he whispered, “‘tomorrow 

Mr. King came upright with a bounce, angry and awe- 
struck. Glaring at this human fox whose eyes could pierce 
darkness too deeply, he began some incoherent threat, but 
stopped, held his tongue, waited, then tossed a coin toward 
the mimic, and with an air as if no longer in the vein for 
foolery, walked limping on. 


“fare all my children, 


” 
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At home, that night, his wife marked a change in him. 

“Ts anything wrong? Are you ill?” 

““No—yes,” he replied. ‘A thing which rankles in the 
bosom like an arrow.” And with that he told her every 
syllable. ‘‘A portent, an evil. Some hanger-on, some 
river-mud rascal mouthing such a half-breed hong word as 
‘catty’ when he meant kin, and calling it gun, at that! His 
very speech betrayed him for a Broad East man, yet he saw 
clear into the West, a generation ago. Itisnot canny. He 
saw too far; but what is worse, he saw too near, inside our 
privacy of this room, yours and mine, which nobody on 
earth has the right to guess at.”’ 

A girlish little woman with hair like black glass, cheeks 
delicately round as eggshell, and wide pointed eyes that 
when laughing drooped with elfin humor askance, King’s 
wife was prettier than most pictures, and therefore seldom 
grew animated. But now she turned pale. 

“How could the wretch dare? How could he know?” 
she cried. “‘This is devil work!” 

“Yes,” grunted her husband. Then he woke out of his 
own trouble to pity hers. ‘‘What—you are frightened? 
There, there, my child, it’s nothing; a bit of rubbish from 
the gutter that I ought not bring home. A joke, I daresay.” 

Her face was cold, her body trembling. 

“Did you,” she stammered—‘‘did you ask him of the 
future?”’ 

King wondered; for a chill, a vague sleepwalking terror, 
crept between them. 

“No,” said he, ‘“‘I never thought of it.’ 

He crossed the room to hang his black silk robe on one 
of the pegs lining the corner. 

From that time forward his little ring of cronies began to 
perceive alteration in the man; at first he appeared silent, 
glum, touchy as though offended, putting a sly word here 
and there like a trap to catch his nearest friend in some dis- 
loyalty, some backbiting or broken promise or mysterious 
bad faith; later, at the point of estrangement, he dropped 
this vile habit. 

“Why do you act so? Why stick an eyebrow at us round 
the corner of adoubt? Have we sold one of your long hairs 
to the rope walk, or what?” 

His oldest friend, a corpulent creature known as Chubby 


Little Plum, was also the bluntest. A man without a nick- 


name, says the proverb, will never thrive. Little Plum, 
with his, rolled through life like a pudding bag, a hogshead, 
a man-mountain of coarse good luck; his only affliction 
being, he said, that his skin was made too short, so if he 
winked an eye his mouth flew open and let noises out. An 
uproarious talker he was, indeed; a reckless, tongue- 
protruding laugher; but not everyone guessed how tight 
that mouth could remain, how still the tongue and how 
open the eyes drowsing in fatness. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Great. Doug Calder was conscious of it from the 

moment he came into the nursery. Even while he 
was performing a riotous, post-tub ceremony known as 
roll mops, which consisted in tumbling the babies on a 
warm bath sheet spread on Lena’s bed and tossing them in 
the air until they were dry, he could feel its depressive 
influence. 

And yet there wasscarcely asign, just a certain distraught 
way in which Katherine the Great thrust back her hair, 
and an indefinable expression. Though himself occasion- 
ally subject to what they called the Westford blues, it 
always annoyed Doug a little when Katherine had them; 
and this evening, in particular, he felt that they were 
uncalled for. 

“All set for tomorrow?”’ he rebuked her by implication 
as he gave Patty her final bounce. 

Katherine the Great looked up from the buttons of 
Katherine the Small’s nightgown. 

“Oh, I can’t go,” she said. 

She said it with a brave smile, which he had seen her 
employ before when he knew she was disappointed, and 
which he, never having been treated to tears, imagined was 
far more irritating than they would have been. 

““Now why the deuce can’t you?”’ he asked. ‘‘The chil- 
dren certainly have never been healthier in their lives than 
they are now.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; I just can’t.”” And Katherine the 
Great, hearing Lena on the back stairs with the babies’ 
supper tray, shook her head at her husband to discourage 
further inquisition. 

“Why not?” Doug persisted. 

“Reasons,” Katherine replied; and then, as Doug 
asked ‘“‘What reasons?’”’ and Lena was there, she said 
significantly, ‘I’ve got something in our room to show 
you.” 


"crest. was an air of tragedy about Katherine the 


The babes, being still at an age of credulity, cried. 


“What? What?” jumping up and down; but Doug at last 
grasped the situation and followed Katherine the Great 
unquestioningly. 

As Lena said, “‘Good evening, Mr. Calder,’”’ he saw from 
her eyes that she had been crying. 

“TLena’s mother is worse,’ Katherine the Great said, 
when they were closed in out of earshot. ‘I’m afraid she’s 
really sick, and I can’t ask Lena to stay here away from her 
all tomorrow while I’m off on a pleasure jaunt. I’ve had the 
children all day, anyway, and I’m dead, and wouldn’t feel 
like starting off so early.” 

Once Katherine the Great started giving reasons, she 
could give dozens of them for anything. 

“*Oh, the devil!”’ Doug said. ‘‘Why can’t Sarah keep an 
eye on the children for one day?” 


f ; ee “‘1l Spent the Rest of the Afternoon 
Scouring Patty’s Craw, or Maw, or 


“And have her walk out the door the minute I suggest 
it? No, thank you. It doesn’t matter, anyway. I don’t 
care.” 

Doug knew just how true that was. Katherine the 
Great had been looking forward to Mary Pynchon’s lunch- 
eon for weeks. The plan had been for her to take an early 
interurban to Buckington, where 
Mary’s limousine would meet her and 
take her the sixty additional miles, and, 
after the party, bring her home. 

“T don’t know why you women all 
act as though those children were a 
pair of roaring lions,’’ Doug remarked, 
“instead of two little girls who are 


more fun to be with than any eight adults on earth. Exactly 
what is there about taking care of them that makes Sarah 
dread it so?”’ 

“Well, if you want her to go, just ask her.” 

“Have you let Mary Pynchon know you’re not coming?”’ 

“Incredible as it will undoubtedly seem to you, I haven’t 
had time. I was starting to when I heard Katherine scream- 
ing because Patty was eating her paints. Katherine’s 
paints, I mean, fortunately, too; because if they’d been 
Patty’s, Katherine wouldn’t have screamed; and Patty 
had chosen the green, which is supposed to be a delicious 
compound of arsenic. I spent the rest of the 
afternoon scouring Patty’s craw, or maw, or 
whatever you call it, as far down toward her 
stomach as a tooth brush would reach.” 

“But why in the deuce do you give them things 
like that to play with?”’ 

“My dear Doug, have you observed that it 
has been raining today? Iam only a weak woman, 

and toward four o’clock in the after- 

noon of a rainy day, if those children 

set their hearts on playing house afire 

with matches and really truly kerosene, 
I probably should let them.” 

“Look here, Kather- 
ine,’ Doug challenged 
her, ‘‘will you do me a 
favor, just as a sporting 
proposition?” 

“Ask Sarah to take 
care of them? I cer- 
tainly will not.” 

“No; let me take 
care of them myself. I 
suppose Sarah can be 
bribed into getting their 
dinner for once, and 
you'll be back for their 
baths; but for the rest 
of the time, I offer to 
take full charge of 
them, and I bet I’ll do 
it perfectly adequately 
at that.” 

“How about the 
Pasteboard Pail busi- 
ness?” 

“You just leave that 
to me. I’ll take them 
down to the factory, of 
course, but it won’t do 
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“Great Scott!’’ 
DougExclaimed 
Admiringly. 

“Do You Mean 
to Say You’ve 
Got That Report 
Off Already?” 


—s 
ow 


them any harm; and I bet I can manage them and get 
in a good day’s work at the same time. Will you let me 
try?” i vee a 

Katherine the Great looked at him a long moment. 

“Of course, you’re wonderful with them,” she said. 

In her eyes Doug saw what was going to develop into a 
look of vast amusement. He put a stop to it with an abrupt — 
repetition of his question: 

“Well, will you let me try?” 

“You’re a temptation, Doug,’’ Katherine the Great 
said enigmatically. 

Just then Katherine the Small tapped on the door. 

“You didn’t finish buttoning my nightgoo, mummy,” 
she explained. 


Katherine the Great had been up some time; and 
through his half doze Doug had heard her move quietly 
about the room, dressing, when the nursery door opened — 
and there were scampering and laughter in the corridor. 

Katherine the Great kissed him and said, ‘There are - 
our little hounds of spring. I’m afraid you’ll have to get 
up.” 

The babies did sound like light-moving, gay, barking — 
puppies. j 

“T didn’t mean to sleep late,’’ Doug reproached himself. — 

“T thought you’d need it,” Katherine told him, and she 
thrust up a blind and let sunlight into the high-ceiled, — 
flowery room. b 

“T’m all ready and I’ve got to fly down and gulp my 
coffee and run. Do I look nice?” 

“Great!’? Doug answered. “I'll put on a dressing 
gown.” : hs 

“Good-by, if I don’t see you again.” 

“Good-by. Don’t worry about the youngsters.” ‘| 

“T won’t. You’re conscientious.” f 

She gave him another kiss, but there was something — 
absolutely diabolical about her smile. Doug was tempted b 
to challenge it, but concluded that the only way to do so 
successfully would be to prove that he could do just what — 
he had told her he would. In the evening he’d repay that 
smile in kind. ; 

He went into the bathroom and was fixing his shaving — 
things when he heard a sound from below and listened. It — 
was both children roaring in full voice. Doug rushed down- 
stairs. oe | 

They were at the breakfast table, and Katherine the 
Small’s arms were about Katherine the Great’s neck, and — 
she was saying i ees tones, “But I don’t want you 
to go.” = Derry | 

Patty sat wailing in her high chair, thick tears-stream- 
ing down her little emotion-wrinkled face. 


f 
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- “You see?’’ Katherine the Great greeted him, as though 
the impossibility of her going was incontestably established. 

Doug rose to the occasion. 

“Go on,” he commanded. ‘Make it a quick break. 
This is just nonsense. I’ll attend to them.” 

“But I don’t wan’t ——” Katherine the Small began 
again. 

“Mummy’ll be back before tea,’’ Katherine the Great 
promised pleadingly, ‘‘and bring you both presents 2 

She was going to say more, but Doug gestured her out 
with an imperious hand. She gave him a look with annoy- 
ance and protest and distress all mixed up in it, but she 
left. The children both continued to roar. Doug poured 

his coffee, ignoring the hullabaloo, his nerves fresh from 
nine hours’ sleep. Seeing coffee poured always interested 

them, and their wails sank to mere bubblings. 

' “Who wants to put in the sugar?” 

“T do,’ Katherine the Small admitted, though very 
mournfully. 

“No, I want to,” Patty insisted. 

“One for each then,’”’ Doug said; and Katherine the 

Small extracted a lump dexterously from the bow] with the 
tongs, while Patty plunged them about ineffectually, and 
finally said ‘‘I bettah use my fingahs,”’ and put one but- 
tery starfish of a hand in and dropped a captured lump 
from such a height that the coffee splashed on Doug and 
almost made him drop the cup, and on Patty herself 
enough to start her crying again. 

“T can mux it.’’ Katherine the Small took advantage of 
her sister’s crisis; and while she poked at the drowned 
lumps with a slow thoughtful spoon she asked, “‘Can we 
have bacon for being good girls?” 

“Well, I haven’t seen much virtue about you,’”’ Doug 
replied, “‘but I guess you can have some bacon. Will that 
cheer you up, bean child?” 

Patty was the bean child. The name was derived from 
Bienchen, which Lena called her when she was busy and 
golden among the flowers in midsummer. 

“Yes,” the bean child answered; and as though in 
answer to Doug’s first statement, she also remarked, ‘“‘I 
am a good girl.” 

That made Katherine the Small and Doug both laugh, 
and breakfast went beautifully thereafter; though pro- 
longed, because bacon hadn’t been prepared and because, 
when it was, the children nibbled it slowly between long, 
gasping draughts from their silver cups. Doug had always 


considered breakfast with the children as a brief meal, be- 
cause, ordinarily, he shaved and dressed while they were 
beginning it and excused himself before they had finished. 

“Here, how about getting a little speed into this?” he 
suggested once, but Katherine the Small merely held up 
her empty tankard. 

“T want more hot milk, please.”’ 

The “‘please,” without a suggestion, was so unusual as 
to amount to a command; and while Doug was marveling 
at it, Katherine the Small, as though realizing her success, 
repeated it with improvements. 

“Please, daddy dear.” 

It was half past eight before Doug could swing Patty 
down and say, ‘‘Who wants to help me shave?”’ 

Tedol? 

“ I do ! ” 

They bounded their assents like little hobbyhorses. 
Attractive as the prospect was, however, they became 
absorbed in a game with the stair rail which made their 
ascent take about seven minutes. 

“Come on,”’ Doug stood at the top saying; “‘come on.” 

After a time, he went ahead and began lathering, and 
finally they bounded in on him. 

“T want a poudit,’’ Patty demanded. 

Doug touched his brush to the end of her fingers and to 
Katherine the Small’s. 

They rubbed their pink jowls industriously. 

“Look out!’’ Doug warned them, reciting a bit of Amer- 
ican credo. ‘‘You’ll grow hair on your faces.” 

Katherine the Small was enchanted with the prospect. 

“Then Lena will have to shave us every day,” she said. 
“T’m afraid we will wriggle and twist.” 

“Are you going to take a baf?”’ the bean child wanted 
to know. 

He’d be so late in getting to the factory now, anyway, 
that he might as well, Doug thought, so he answered, 
“Yes, I guess so.’’ 

“Can we see you?”’ Katherine the Small inquired. It 
was evidently going to be a far more entertaining morning 
than she had anticipated. 

“‘T don’t believe so.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“People don’t like to be watched in their baths.” 

“You see us.” 

“IT mean grown-up people. You won’t like it, either, 
when you get withered and old.” 


Doug was surprised to see, in the mirror, that he was 
quite red behind the lather. 

“But you're not old,’’ Katherine the Small! said charm- 
ingly. 

Doug kissed the top of her sleek blond head, leaving a 
white fleck on it. 

““Can’t you two find something to do in your mother’s 
room? You're pretty much underfoot in here.” 

“Can we clean?” Patty’s blue great eyes were all 
excitement. 

“Yes, that’s fine. Go on in and clean.” 

‘And I will sing to you while I clean,” Patty promised. 

What a circus those youngsters were, Doug thought, as 
he soaped himself and listened to Patty’s rendition of one 
of Katherine the Great’s darky songs called Suli. Of 
course, this wasn’t getting to the factory bright and early, 
but that didn’t matter once in a way, particularly as Miss 
Gyngell, his secretary, had a report to check which should 
be off on the twelve o’clock mail; so he couldn’t use her 
anyway. 

Patty stopped. He could picture her scrubbing at some- 
thing, her pink tongue out a little in indication of complete 
absorption. As for the women thinking their charge was so 
difficult if a person hadn’t anything else to do, he couldn’t 
imagine a more constantly amusing job. 

It wasn’t until Doug had on most of his clothes that the 
silence struck him as slightly ominous. He opened the door 
and thrust out his head. Both children were on the floor by 
the desk. 

“What are you doing?’’ Doug sang out. 

There was a moment of hesitation before Katherine the 
Small answered very brightly, ‘‘We’re cleaning up ink.” 

“For the love of Mike!” 

“Pats tipped it over while she was singing.” 

Katherine the Small had been dabbing at the pool quite 
daintily with a piece of blotter. Only her fingers were 
black, but Patty had flung her whole person into the task 
and practically every inch of her but her bright hair was 
smeared tattoo blue. 

“‘T’se cleaning,’’ she luxuriated. 

“‘Sarah!”’ Doug bawled down the back stairs. Then he 
turned to the culprit, determined that she should realize 
the gravity of her offense. 

“Now, Patty,’’ he said, “that was bad.” It was difficult 
not to use an adequate adverb. The smile under the cloud 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Place, there were two houses at least within a few 

miles on our little frontier, which extended east- 
ward from the Iowa River. One was the cabin of the 
Whalley family, and miles farther out was the farm of Bill 
Place. I suppose there were others which I do not remem- 
ber. Seven or eight miles east of the Bill Place farm was 
the tiny village of Grundy Center, the founders of which 
had the temerity to locate it out in the middle of Grundy 
Prairie, as we called this expanse of country, though we 
were far west of the typical prairies of Wisconsin, which 
were open spaces in the forest, and each of which had a 
name, such as Spring Prairie, Rolling Prairie, and the 
like. There were some houses near Grundy Center on 
the west, and a sparse plantation of them east of it, which 
grew more and more noticeable as one approached the 
Cedar River and which condensed about the villages of 
Cedar Falls and Waterloo. 

The house on the Fuller Place was a frame structure and 
seemed very large tome. It had two rooms below and two, 
as I remember it, in the 
second story. The siding 
was made of basswood, 
sawed at a mill on the 
Iowa River, at a place 
called Hardin City, I be- 
lieve—one of the numer- 
ous lost metropolises of 
the real-estate 
booms of the 50’s. 
This basswood 
was unpainted, 
and when we lived 
there one could al- 
most poke his fin- 
gerthroughit. No 
wood, so far as I 
know, decays so 
rapidly. At the 
head of my bed 
was a hole burned 
through this sid- 
ing where someone 
had placed a can- 
dle ona girt of the 
frame and set the 
clapboards on fire. 
The second story, 
you note, was not 
lathed ‘and plas- 
tered. 

Wemoved there 
when I was three 
and a half years 
old, and I slept in 
this basswood- 
sided unplastered 
shell of a house at 


W Pee we lived on what we called the Widow Fuller 


The Sale of Fine Combs Became 
Brisk in Our Stores 


times when the mercury ee 
froze in the thermom- R 
eter—or would have done 
so if we had had such a 
thing. In one of these 
winters the hides of cattle froze and fell off afterward, leay- 
ing great sores. When the northwesters blew in January 
going to bed was a great deed; but it was sometimes ame- 
liorated by a hot board which my mother would lay be- 
tween the sheets for a while beforehand. Getting up had 
no mitigation. Sometimes there would be snow on the bed 
and, worse still, on the floor. Into it I would step gingerly 
with my bare feet and scamper unclothed and shivering 
downstairs, where I would find my clothes and shoes where 
I had left them by the hot stove the night before. 

Our greatest hardship as prairie pioneers in Iowa was 
bad housing for both the people and their livestock. We 
tried to build the same sort of houses that we had been 
accustomed to in the timber. When we pushed out on the 
prairies, log houses and sheds were not to be had. So we 
tried out the miserable lumber sawed from the basswood 
and oak of the fringe of a forest along the rivers. We did 
not yet know how to use the materials found on every new 
farm. We might have taken the sods made by our break- 
ing plows, laid them up into walls, plastered them with 
mud outside and in, roofed the low houses with overhang- 
ing coverings of boards, and given ourselves houses as 
warm as any in the world; but we had not learned this. 
So it happened that, with no coal and only the wood hauled 
from the timber, the great cold waves and blizzards of 
every severe winter froze people to death in their beds and 
destroyed their livestock. I have heard my father relate 
that after one of these storms he saw hogs frozen to death, 
standing up in the snow. These were dreadful hardships 
peculiar to the settlement of the prairies. 


The Fair-Haired Marvel of the School 


WAS four years and some months old when I started 

going to school in the Pine Creek schoolhouse, along the 
State Road between Waterloo and Steamboat Rock—this 
State Road being a wagon track across the prairie, without 
bridges or otherimprovement. My brother Charles thought 
I ought at least to know my letters before entering school, 
and tried to teach them to me; but I remember having a 
fit of stubbornness and refusing to look at the mysterious 
things. The teacher was a woman named Maggie Living- 
stone, who was known as a good teacher, but strict. She 
it was who whipped Mrs. Wade’s little girl, whereof I have 
spoken. 

I became immediately the fair-haired marvel of this 
little school. And “‘fair-haired’’ is correct. My hair was 
almost white until it grew mouse-colored in my teens. 
The alphabet lasted me less than a week, and I romped 
through the ‘‘a-b, abs”’ which followed it. I had the old- 
fashioned instruction which began with the a, b, e’s and 
proceeded regularly to words of one, two and three sylla- 
bles, without much reference to what the words meant. 
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One of the Most 

Dreadful Experi« 

ences of My Life 

Was This of My 

Going With Stella 

and Entering | 
This Schoot | 
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For some reason there had been no school in our distriei 
that winter, and so we had a six-month term beginning 
early in the spring and ending in the fall. Before it hac 
closed I had finished the Fourth Reader, and could reac’ 
anything in print, with due allowances for mispronuncia: 
tions. I learned by heart the lessons of the classes in ad: 
vance of me by listening. I knew Casabianca and Meddle 
some Mattie and The Death of the Flowers and many o 
the old classics weeks before I was called upon to studj 
them. I spelled like a younger Memorus Wordwell. Thy 
geographies were a delight tome. Now Lhad something 0 
which to be proud. I had bad legs and feet, and I was al 
ways caught first when playing black man; but in thij| 
little domain of learning, I was the wonder of the school 
and grew to be the possessor of something like celebrity. 
I was not often the victim of Miss Livingstone’s strict 
ness as a disciplinarian; but I did not always escape, not 
withstanding the fact that I was known as an awful gooc 
boy. 
One day Miss Livingstone’s beau came to see her, anc 
she was unavoidably called out into the entry at the front 
She appointed a monitor to report to her any disorder whili 
she was settling something with her admirer. I was seatec 
with a boy named Charley Robinson. We were studyin; 
our spelling lesson, and Charley began looking around anc 
whispering the words as loudly as he could. I followed suit 
When Miss Livingstone returned and called for a repor 
the monitor told her that Charley Robinson and Herbii 
Quick had been talking out loud. Whips were sent for. | 
was selected to take the first lashes on my back, covere¢ 
with a thin cotton shirt only. Now I was the greatest cry 
baby in the school, and she must have expected me t 
burst into tears at the first blow. But no; I sat stolidl 
and took it—white-faced, I have no doubt. You see, I wa: 
incensed at the injustice of the thing. Not merely becausi 
I was being whipped but technically I had not talked ow 
loud; I had only whispered my lesson audibly. I wai 
naughty, but not guilty as charged. One switch after an 
other was broken over me, and still I did not cry out 0 
weep. If Charley was to have anything like his share, thi 
teacher had to attend to him or send for more switches 
and so she left me still unconquered. Charley broke inté 
loud wails at the first stroke. He yelled and shed copiou 
tears, and when she let up on his back he still made thi 
welkin ring. iy 
“Be still, Charley!”’ she commanded. ‘As big a boy ai 
you are, you ought to be ashamed to cry so. I whippe¢ 
Herbie much harder than I did you, and he isn’t crying! 
At this i of something like commendation I wa 


q 


broken. I did|more than burst into tears—I exploded inti 
spasms of weeping and moaning. I could not stop. Mis 
Livingstone tried to command a cessation, and then t 

~ (Continued on Page 74) 


HIS Maurice Whalen of whom I have 

written was an old friend of my father 

and my uncle. I had heard my uncle, 
ifter forty years’ experience at sea, say that 
n his opinion Maurice Whalen was the most 
lesperate sail carrier who ever swung off with a trip of 
ish for the Gloucester or Boston market; which meant 
hat he thought he was the most desperate sail carrier who 
ver put to sea. 

“Some day,’ I thought to myself, “‘you’ll have to make 
. trip with Maurice.” 

So one day, hearing that he was in from a haddocking 
rip, I hunted him up. He was at this time market fishing 
ut of Boston in a fine able vessel, the Arthur Binney, and 
found him down on old T-Wharf, and he just ready to put 
ff for Georges Bank. He invited me to go along. 

It was a winter day, a cold February day, and a fresh 
iorthwesterly wind blowing as we put down Boston Har- 
yor. The Binney was a deep vessel, and as Maurice headed 
er through Hypocrite Channel, some of the crew were 
loubtful of her making it at that stage of the tide. Iremem- 
yer Maurice’s unhesitating answer to them: ‘“‘She’ll 
nake it!” 

She made it—with six inches to spare under her keel. 
t was a strong northwester, perfect for a run-off. Maurice 
ased her sheets and away she went, logging her twelve 
mots all that day and night for the shoals of Georges. 

No one expects fine weather on Georges Shoals in winter, 
ind very little fine weather did we get. Weran into a three- 
lay northeaster, with plenty of snow, as soon as we arrived 
ym the bank; then followed a day of moderate ease with a 
ard northwester—a dry cold northwest wind day and 
1ight—for five days after it. Just to listen to the ceaseless 
10w! of it through the rigging was a strain. We got two 
more days of a northeaster and another two days of a 
1ard westerly. It blew some at other times, of course; but 
shese were the days on which it really blew. 

One of the northwesters was very cold, making quickly 
nto ice the spray which continually drenched her. The 
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ice lay a foot thick all over her deck. Maurice meditated 
on whether to run her off to the Gulf Stream to melt it or 
have us all turn to pounding it. He turned us to; and that 
was not the only time we put in pounding the ice off her. 

On the rough days Maurice would jog the vessel back 
and forth, or in a sort of triangle, usually under a jumbo 
and trysail. When it blew too hard altogether—and it 
blew eighty miles an hour at times during the hard north- 
wester—he kept her under a two-reefed foresail. 

The amazing thing is how he kept run of her during all 
this jogging. He had no log out and he took no observa- 
tions while on the Bank; yet after two days, three days or 
five days of such jogging, he would haul out a chart, lay 
down a point of his dividers and say: 

““We ought to be here. Heave the lead now and see if 
you don’t get such-and-such a depth and such-and-such a 
bottom”’—twenty-six fathoms of water and gray sand, or 
whatever it might be he said. It would always prove to 
be as he predicted. 

The Binney was no new vessel at this time and Maurice 
had been driving her pretty hard. Things were coming 
loose on her. One day when the crew were out in the dories 
he decided to overhaul her steering gear. 

“T’ve been hearing something rattlin’,’’ he explained, 
and took the top off the wheel box; and when he looked 
in: ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you?” he announced, as though pleased; 
and getting a screw driver and wrench, began to take out 
screws and nuts and bolts. He took the whole thing apart. 

Georges Shoals, in the opinion of our bank fishermen, is 
the roughest spot of fishing water in all the world; yet 
there we were, a winter day on Georges, a cloud-cast day 
with a hint of snow, the dories away from the vessel— 
miles away, some of them—yet here was this man dis- 
mantling his steering gear. I took a fresh peek at the sky. 


It Was a Great Thing to See How He Kept Track of His Eleven Dories in the Thickening Snow, 
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“Suppose it comes on to blow or snow,” 
I said, “‘before you have all that gear put 
together again?” 

“Tt won’t,” he said calmly, from out of 
his nuts and bolts and other gadgets. 

It did not; but late that night it came a howler. 

We got in three days’ good fishing in two weeks; one 
day eighty-five thousand pounds, a record-breaking haul. 
On the afternoon of the fourth good day Maurice said he’d 
swing her off for home as soon as the dories came aboard. 
The wind had been in the north, a head wind for clearing 
the shoals; but it was now promising to back into the 
south. Also he saw signs that Jem Carney, in the Juniata 
of the iron keel, was making ready to put for home; and 
Maurice had long been wanting to try the Binney out 
with Carney’s vessel. 

A snowstorm set in before the dorymen had time to haul 
their trawls. It was a great thing to see how he kept track 
of his eleven dories in the thickening snow, they scattered 
over every sector of the ocean. The strong tides had car- 
ried some of them miles from the vessel. He got them all 
safe alongside and they all pitched their fish aboard—all 
but one. Maurice stood down to the Arthur Storey, a hand- 
liner anchored near by, and hailed them to keep their fog- 
horn going for the missing dory. The snow was then pretty 
thick. 

It was eight o’clock that night when we picked up the 
missing dory. She loomed suddenly up from almost under 
our bow when the snowfall ended, the two men in her 
cheerful as could be, fish and gear nicely stowed, waiting 
to be picked up. After such an experience you may be 
thinking that they were hailed with cheers—oh, yes! 
Maurice gave them a fine bawling out. Hadn’t heinstructed 
them to set their trawls in such-and-such a direction across 
the tide, and why hadn’t they followed his instructions? 
Their excuse was that they had thought to save time set- 
ting as they did set, and who could have guessed there 
would be a fall 0’ snow? 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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college professor in Athens 

has dug upruins an’ statues 
thousands of years old,” re- 
marked Dorothy Arden to her 
friend Madeline Vancastle. 

“Let him dig,” answered 
Madeline. “‘None of my an- 
cestors never left me any 
buried castles, so what the 
prof unearths won’t add no 
four per cents to my savings 
account.” 

“You nearly oxidized your- 
self with Egyptian bracelets 
an’ earrings that time they 
fell into King Tut’s tomb, so 
I thought maybe you’d like 
to get in on this Greek craze 
before the Palm Beach crowd 
made it too common.” 

“T ain’t strong for nothing 
that’s Greek,” snapped Mad- 
eline, “specially statues an’ 
help-yourself restaurants.” 

“Why has you declared 
war on ’em? Was your can- 
taloupe warm once or your 
Java too cold?” 

“T found a ant in my baked 
apple—a dead ant.”’ 

“T know just how you feel, 
dearie,” said Dorothy. ‘But 
Greeks is hard-working people 
an’ maybe the ant is their 
trade-mark or something.” 

“Trade-marks, Dot, should 
ought to be printed on the 
tissue paper what fruit comes 
wrapped in, or stamped on 
the peeling—it ain’t necessary 
to cook it in. Besides, that 
ant isn’t the only grudge I got 
against the Greeks. Haveyou 
ever heard of a guy named 
Hercules?”’ 

“Sure! He made rope or 
cheese. Which was it?”’ 

“Dearie, when you don’t 
know a thing, why don’t you 
say so? You should ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Why 
I betcha I could ast any 
twelve-year-old school girl 
who Hercules was an’ she’d 
be able to tell me offhand, 
without even looking in a 
book or nothing. Rope or cheese! 
Herk lived—on Bleecker Street?”’ 

“Don’t try to throw no bluffs with me, dearie, just 
“cause you has made the first payment on a unrefined set of 
French histories. I betcha you didn’t know who Herk was 
yourself at dinnertime last night. Whatcha do, read 
something about him in bed, to quiet your nerves, so you 
could go to sleep?” 

“It. wouldn’t do you no good to read in bed,” retorted 
Madeline. “‘You can’t retain no literary nourishment 
sitting up, much less lying down. An’ another bad fault of 
yours is you won’t let nobody learn you nothing when 
they tries to.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, ‘I may not know nothing about 
your friend Hercules or the rest of them foreign kings, but 
I’m drawing down eight hundred berries in vaudeville 
every week, while a lotta school-teachers, what belongs to 
the same debating society Herk does, has to have a politi- 
cal pull to get a hundred a month.” 

“Dearie, why do you drag your ignorance out into the 
spotlight, instead a dimming down on it? Hercules wasn’t 
no king, he was a Greek god.” 

“How do you know?” asked Dorothy. “You ain’t been 
inside a church in ten years.” 

“T read about him in a dentist office once when I was 
waiting to have my teeth fixed.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Dorothy; “this Hercules feller was 
a tooth driller; but he lost all his patients ’cause the fill- 
ings he put in fell out, so he wrote a book on how to suc- 
ceed in the mining business an’ sold it to the other 
dentists.”’ 

“Hercules wasn’t no dentist, an’ he didn’t write no 
books.” 

“Well, what was he doing in that dentist’s office with 
you then?” a 


if SEE in the papers where a 


Where do you think 


“Instead of the Trapeze Going Out Straight, it Left His Hand, Jerking Sideways” 


““He wasn’t in the office. I read about him while I was 
there.” 

“Now I get you,” said Dorothy. ‘This Hercules feller 
was the four outta every five what neglects their chewing 
machines an’ the doctor was using his picture for a horrible 
example.” ; 

“Tf I was as dumb as you,” exclaimed Madeline, ‘“‘I’d 
sue my own mother an’ father for damages. Hercules 
wasn’t no horrible example. He was the strongest an’ best- 
built man in Greece.”’ 

‘‘ All except his teeth?” asked Dorothy. 

“Tf you’d close up your teeth ah’ open up your ears,” 
snapped Madeline, ‘‘maybe you’d understand something 
besides a song lyric. Hercules lived in ancient times, fur- 
ther back than East Lynne or The Old Homestead an’ 
them kinda shows. In his days they had horses with 
men’s faces, an’ birds what knocked down houses by sim- 
ply flapping their wings, an’ snakes with nine heads.” 

“What a pleasant thing delirium tremons musta been 
then,’”’ remarked Dorothy. 

“They didn’t have no D.T.’s,”’ said Madeline. 
gods lived on ambrosia an’ light wines.” 

“Wines couldn’t be no lighter than one-half of one per 
cent,” said Dorothy, ‘‘an’ you can’t see no ten-headed 
dragons on that. It’s a shame what we have to put in our 
stomachs nowadays. Yesterday I paid fifty cents for a 
bottle of what was supposed to be real beer, an’ it was so 
weak it couldn’t get up a foam without me helping it by 
shaking the bottle.”’ 

“J don’t intend to get into no prohibition arguments 
with you,’ sneered Madeline. “Since they padlocked your 
favorite jazz parlor just ’cause somebody accidentally give 
a spotter a little Scotch in a demi-tasse cup, you ain’t done 
nothing but call Mr. Volstead worse names than the 
French call Von Hinderberg.” 


“The 
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“Well, where can a hard- 
working girl like me go for 
a little harmless amusement 
from midnight till daylight? 
I can’t get no kick outta 
flannel cakes an’ swee 
milk.” 1 

“Don’t you know,” aske 
Madeline, ‘‘that it’s consid. 
ered impolite to 


“T was just. thinking th 
same thing myself,” 
Dorothy. “What was it I 
was telling you when yo 
butted in?” 
“T have the floor, dearie, 
an’ I’m gonna keep it. . . . 
Well, when Hercules was born 
he was the most wonderful 
baby in the world.” 
“All of ’em is, if you listen ; 
to their parents,” said Dot. 
“Hercules didn’t need no 
proud father to press-agent 
him. What do you think he 
done when he was eight 
months old?” 
“Recited Gunga Din with- 
out making no mistakes?” 
ventured Dot. g 
“He did something more 
wonderful than that even. 
One of his uncles was jealous 
of him ’cause he was smarter 
than his own kids, so he sicked 
two great big serpents on that — 
little eight-month-old child, — 
both at the same time. Well, j 
Herk just grabbed them 
snakes, one in each chubby 
fist, an’ squeezed ’em to death. ; 
é 


a 


That’s how well developed he 
was.” 

“T wish I knew what kind 
of soothing sirup they give 
him,” said Dot. ‘‘I’d like to 
buy a case of it.’ 4 

“Oh, he didn’t need no 
tonics or nothing like that to 
make him: strong; he was 
born that way. Well, as Herk’s: 
parents was very rich, they 
hired private professors to 
learn him reading an’ ’rith- 
matic an’ grammer an’ every- 
thing. One night when Herk wasn’t more than fifteen 
months old he woke up ’cause a opened safety pin was 
puncturing one of his rear tires. Naturally he let out a few 
yells, an’ while his ma an’ pa was arguing as to which had 
done the most work that day, an’ should ought to be al- 
lowed to get some rest, Herk woke up everybody in the - 
twelve-story apartment house, including the janitor. The 
next day his parents heard so many comments about his 
vocal cords they went right out an’ hired a voice teacher 
for him. The feller they engaged to teach him his sharps 
an’ flats was named Linus. This bird had a lotta medals 
for making grand-opera singers outta home talent, but 
what he didn’t know about roughnecks would fill the Fifth 
Avenue library, even after they get the annex up. Well, one 
day while Herk was running up an’ down the scales, Linus 
told him that he was gonna make a great tenor singer outta 
him some day. Herk expressed his opinion of tenors by 
picking up a two-ton golden harp an’ bringing it down on 
Linus’ head so hard they had to bury him the next day.” 

“T don’t blame him,” said Dot. ‘He give him his just 
deserts.” 

“Well, after that, Herk’s pa couldn’t find no music 
teachers what was willing to coax sweet notes outta his 
voice, even for money. Every time Herk walked into one 
of them ten-by-twelve studios an’ playfully picked up the 
grand piano with one hand to see if he could guess within 
five hundred pounds of how much it weighed, the teacher 
what run the noise factory would take sick with a nervous 
breakdown or something an’ have to go to Atlantic City 
for a year’s complete rés.”’ <2 3 a } 

“Why didn’t they make a prize fighter outta him?” 
asked Dot. W oyie ei potion 

“Didn’t I tell you Herk’s folks was highbrows?” an- 
swered Madeline. “‘They would ’a’ rather seen him dead 
or selling life insurance than that.” a” 
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“YT don’t see why,’’ commented Dorothy. “If any- 
pody’s more of a gentleman of leisure than Jack Dempsey, 
[ don’t know who it is.” 

“Tn them days, Dot, prize fighting hadn’t been ele- 
vated like it is now. It was so rough some of the fighters 
actually got hurt. In Herk’s time, when two fellers went 
nto the ring together, one of em come out with pallbearers 
on each side of the stretcher. An’ the winner didn’t get no 
million iron men neither. His reward for a bloody after- 
noon’s work was some lady’s kid glove an’ the other 
eller’s sword, which he could hang over the mantelpiece 
n his living room.” 

“Ain’t you mistaken?” asked Dorothy. 
shat was where loving cups started.” 

‘“Loving cups wasn’t appropriate for them kind of 
scraps,” said Madeline. ‘‘They should ought to have 
ziven silver-handle coffins so a feller could use it the day 
after he lost the championship. Well, anyway, Herk’s 
father couldn’t find no more sparring pardners for him, so 
ne sent him out to a farm where he could play around with 
wild bulls an’ wolves an’ other gentle animals like that 
ill he grew up enough to take care of himself.” 

“Tf they had a-sent him to college,’”’ said Dorothy, “I 
betcha the football coach would ’a’ been awfully glad to 
see him.” 

“That’s what they did, Dot; an’ after he graduated, I 
met him.” 

“Now looka here,’ said Dorothy, ‘‘just ’cause I pre- 
fends to believe what you tell me about wowing ’em in 
Poughkeepsie ain’t no reason for you to expect me to 
swaller no tales regarding you an’ a Greek strong man ten 
thousand years old.”’ 

“T guess I did kinda mix it up a little,’ explained 
Madeline. “‘What I meant to say was I met this Hercules 
feller’s namesake. He was doing weight lifting an’ trapeze 
work.” 

“Madeline Vancastle, I’m surprised at you. Sweet on a 
acrobat! I wouldn’t’a’ believed it of you if you hadn’t told 
me yourself.” 

“You’re doing Hercules Jimmy Barrett a injustice, 
dearie. He wasn’t no opening-the-show acrobat. Jimmy 
was a headliner an’ the best-looking feller what ever dis- 
played his build with a tiger-rug tunic. He had big brown 
eyes an’ curly hair, an’ skin so soft you almost had to hand- 
cuff the women to keep ’em from pinching him.” 

_ “T can imagine,”’ said Dorothy, ‘“‘that poor helpless boy 
surrounded by a lotta shy bashful janes like you backstage. 
He wasn’t conceited none to speak of, was he?”’ 


“T thought 


, 


Sometimes They’d Sit Backstage an’ Discuss the Styles of Different Book Authors, 


“No, sir. Jimmy wasn’t a regular vaudevillian, dearie. 
You see, his father had died during Jimmy’s sopmore 
year—I think that’s what you call it—an’ left all the money 
to his mother in trust or something. She waited just long 
enough to find out she didn’t look good in black an’ then 
married again. When Jimmy graduated from college, 
where they don’t teach nothing practical what you can 
make a living with, his new father wanted him to come 
into the office an’ answer buzzers an’ run errands till he 
learned how many postponements you was entitled to be- 
fore you had to try a lawsuit. Jimmy couldn’t see himself 
stealing postage stamps for pocket money an’ hiding his 
identity like that, especially after all the sis-boom-rahs his 
frat brothers had yelled at him every time he made a 
touchdown. He put a coat of black paint on his dumb- 
bells, cleaned up his Indian clubs, bought himself a nickel- 
plated trapeze an’ busted into vaudeville without even 
letting his family know he was gonna disgrace ’em.” 

“He mustta had a pull in the booking office or some- 
thing,” said Dorothy, “or them birds wouldn’t ’a’ bought 
the turn. Was he a cousin of a stockholder, or did he prom- 
ise to introduce somebody into society?” 

“Jimmy didn’t need no pull. He framed himself a act 
that got a hand after each trick an’ five bows at the finish. 
Even if his stuff hadn’t been good, Jimmy would of clicked 
anyway. He was so good to look at, the women out front 
kept calling him back to ease their consciences for having 
got tired of their own husbands.” 

“Knowing you as I do,” said Dot, “this Jimmy mustta 
been a bearcat. Somebody’s got to go awful good before 
you admit that they has a spark of what little magnetism 
was left over after you was created.”’ 

“Tt was love at first sight,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘Me an’ 
Hercules Jimmy Barrett was on the same bill together 
every day for over four months, as we played the Marty 
Fleck circuit to the coast an’ back. As for that magnetism 
remark of yours, you better think up boosts for yourself 
instead of me, as my press agent takes care of mine.” 

““Yes?”’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ Well, whoever press-agented 
you into this business certainly ruined a good baking- 
powder introducer an’ saleslady.”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ sneered Madeline. ‘‘ Well, then why does 
the office pay me twelve hundred berries a week?”’ 

“Because trained monkeys dies so fast in captivity. Go 
on with your story. Greek gods is a new one on me; I 
didn’t know you had rose above hoofers.”’ 

“The first day me an Jimmy was on the bill together 
I was doing a single with a piano player to give the act 


class. I went on fourth an’ had to wake the audience up. 
The acts which had played ahead of me mustta been put 
there to kill time till my entry, ’cause they didn’t get even 
a ripple or nothing. My first number made ’em remember 
they had hands to applaud with, an’ my second got more 
laughs than there is in a whole musical-comedy book. 
Then I exited to change costumes, my piano player filling 
in with something that slowed up the act simply awful, but 
give the audience a chance to let their hands cool off. 
When I came back dressed in one of them nifty shorts of 
mine, I could hear all the men draw in their breath as soon 
as they saw me. My third number got enough to satisfy 
the grouchiest house manager alive; an’, dearie, when I 
sung the last note of my closing song an’ held out my hands 
to bow, those pay customers applauded an’ stomped so 
hard I begin to wonder if the joists in the theater was good 
so there wouldn’t be no cave-in or nothing.” 

““An’ the house not half filled neither, I guess,’’ said 
Dorothy, “or you would of stopped the show cold.” 

“T did stop it,’’ said Madeline. 

“You always do,” said Dot. ‘‘You’ve stopped more 
shows here in the Vaudeville Club lounge than anybody 
I know of. Tell me how many bows you took; it won’t 
make me jealous, you an’ me being such good friends.” 

“‘T took six an’ then had to sing an encore. After that 
I went back to my dressing room while they was still 
clapping, ’cause I didn’t want to delay the running time 
of the bill or nothing. One of the stage hands told me it 
was a tough town too.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “‘that’s the way them birds get 
most of their tips, telling acts how chilly the audience is an’ 
how good you went. I’ve fell for it lots of times myself.” 

“T can’t be soft-soaped, dearie,’’ said Madeline. “I 
know when I don’t go good, ’cause the house is full of 
ignorant people what can’t appreciate a high-class act when 
they see one. Well, as I said before, I went into my dress- 
ing room an’ took off my make-up an’ put on my street 
clothes. It mustta took me about twenty minutes, I 
guess, before I opened my door to let in a little air. I 
hadn’t hardly turned the key in the lock when I heard 
that audience still applauding like they was crazy. I was 
so mad I could of killed somebody. I rushed right out to 
ast the stage manager why he hadn’t called me back, an’ 
then I decided I’d better go out an’ tell the customers I 
couldn’t do no more, ’cause my piano player had left.”’ 

“You was using your head, dearie,” said Dot. “‘ Always 
think of your audience first.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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OLLISTER, riding at 
H a shuffling trot and 

leading two pack 
horses, rapidly overhauled 
the plodding figure that 
moved along in the wake of 
two burros. 

““Howdy, ol’-timer,’’ he 
greeted, pulling alongside. 

“Nice day, Stan,” the old 
desert rat returned. He 
eyed the two pack horses. 
“Going into Rolavi Wells 
for supplies, I take it. 
Whyn’t you send Alden or 
Farrel?”’ 

“No reason in particu- 
lar,’ Hollister said. ‘‘Only 
I thought I’d come my- 
self.’’ 

“After this, I wouldn’t,”’ 
Whetzel counseled. “If I 
was in yore shoes, I’d bea 
mite apprehensive about 
sauntering into Rolavi 
Wells any oftener than was 
downright necessary.” 

“And for why?” Hollis- 
ter inquired. 

““T reckon you know; but 
that you’d like to hear why 
I think the same way as 
you do about it,’”’ Whetzel 
chuckled. ‘‘First off, the 
air in congested centers like 
Rolavi ain’t noways so 
healthy as the nice fresh at- 
mosphere out in the desert, 
where a man can breathe 
easier and see farther.” 

“‘There’s something in 
that,” Hollister conceded. 
“But the hills are clear full 
of Tasaos, and I do hear 
tell that they’re real un- 
friendly to anyone who hap- 
pens to be owning Spanish 
Acres.” 

“The hills are full of ’em 
for a fact,’ said Whetzel. 
“A man can’t move with- 
out running across one— 
specially near where you're 
eamped. If I was you I’d 
stay right out thereamongst 
the ravens and the owls, 
son, where noman can come 
up on you.” 

“Sutanak and a parcel 
of twenty-odd Tasaos are 
in Rolavi Wells to do some 
trading,’’ Hollister ex- 
plained, “‘and I wanted 
special to see Sutanak.” 

Sutanak was head priest 
and high chief of the tribe 
of Tasao. 

“Then you turn back and I’ll toddle along: and tell 
Sutanak to meet you wherever you say out in Spanish 
Acres on his homeward way,’’ the old prospector offered. 
“‘Sutanak is by all odds the shrewdest redskin of my wide- 
spread acquaintance, which extends from the Crees to the 
Yaquis north and south and upward of sixty years east 
and west. Better let me pack your message to Sutanak and 
you keep out of Rolavi Wells.” 

“This once I’ll wander on in,” Hollister said, ‘and if 
things are unpleasant I won’t go back any more.” 

“T take it that even Farrel and Alden don’t know that 
you sent me in here,’’ Whetzel conjectured. 

“No livin’ soul,” Hollister declared. ‘‘It’s better to 
leave it that way.” 

“Um,” Whetzel assented. “‘And now, since you’ve set 
a price they wouldn’t consider, you’re a logical candidate 
to get bushwhacked any minute.” 

Hollister nodded. 

““There’s good reasons why these parties should go at it 
just as they have. Down in this country there’s never 
been any reason to kill folks in private, but these killings 
have been planned that way with a definite purpose. Even- 
tually, whenever a range dispute runs out of bounds and 
results in a war of considerable dimensions, the Govern- 
ment steps in and takes up with one side or the other. 


“You Know Now What My Plan Was,’ Hollister Greeted; “‘the One I Was Going to Outline to You. 
Do You Indorse It?’’ 


They don’t want that here; not yet. But if every suc- 
ceeding owner of Spanish Acres meets an unhappy end, 
there comes a time when no man will pay a fair price for it 
with that string of mishaps behind, that Tasao death spell 


hanging over it at present, and facing the certainty of a _ 


feud with Langford in the immediate future. It would be 
a case of acquiring all the grief in the whole Southwest 
whenever you acquired Spanish Acres. Meanwhile they 
get free use of the range on a stretch forty miles by sixty, 
and there comes a time when some owner or his estate will 
have to sell cheap. In case of any investigation meanwhile, 
these stray killings would be checked up to the Tasaos, or 
to some range feud or other, and their hand has never 
showed. But the minute they get their hands on Spanish 
Acres, they’ll make war, swift and sudden, on all the other 
outfits, kill off the owners and stir up such a ruckus that 
the Government steps in. It finds the law already in the 
saddle, a local sheriff and deputies, recently appointed from 
their own ranks, in full control of the situation and an- 
nouncing that the fracas had been a cleaning-up process 
aimed at lawless outfits.” 

“Um,” Whetzel assented again. ‘“‘That has been done 
before. Brent worked it in the Rositalla country and 
made good. Slade almost put it over up Wyoming way; 
Balmore in Tanislaw Basin. Well, we'll see. But, son, you 
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keep onder cover. I’m con- 
vinced Rolavi Wells ain’t 
a fit place for you to be 
loitering round in. I’d keep 
one eye on the horizon and | 
the other cast along my 
back track to make sure 
that coincidence don’t come ~ 
romping up on you un-— 
awares.”’ : 

‘*Being so close, I’ll 
dangle on in this once, and — 
thenceforth remove Rolavi — 
from my visiting list,” 
Hollister promised. 

“Then I won’t hold you 
back just for company,” 
said Whetzel. ‘‘My cara- — 
van travels on a somewhat — 
tardier schedule than — 
yourn. I’ll be into Rolavi 
sometime between now — 
and sunup tomorrow, ac- 
cordin’ to the vagaries of — 
life and the temperament — 
of two contrary-minded 
jackasses.”’ 

Hollister found the 
Tasaos camped on the flat 
back of the stage company’s — 
corrals. He held a consul- — 
tation with Sutanak an hour ~ 
after nightfall and repaired 
to Coulard’s. The crowd 
had not yet forgathered. 
The gamekeepers were 
practicing idly. Coulard — 
presided behind the bar, 
serving three patrons. 
Slaven occupied his usual 
post against the wall. 
Garcon, the Indian agent, 
and Judge Sloane sat at a 
table, a bottle between 
them, both amiably intoxi- 
cated. The judge waxed 
ever more profound and ‘ 
Garcon’s habitual air of — 
pop-eyed astonishment — 
seemed accentuated by 
every drink. 4 

Coulard passed a towel — 
along an already spotless — 
bar and slid a bottle toward 
Hollister. ‘ 

“T hear that you’re own- 
ing Spanish Acres,’ he | 
greeted. d 

“Anyway, I’m occupy- 
ing it for a time,” Hollister — 
said. * 

“You know its history, I _ 
reckon.” ‘ 

“Yes; from the time of 
the Castinados on down. 
A bit stormy,” Hollister ‘ 
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returned. é 
Coulard moved his towel, polishing the bar, as if this — 
activity was an aid to meditation. tf 


“Stormy,” he agreed. ‘“‘Why don’t you sell it?” A 
“Why?” Hollister asked. ‘I’ve just bought it.” 
“T’ll tell you why. Every owner of Spanish Acres gets 
into a feud with Langford before he’s half started up— 
before he’s got a big outfit operating there. This wrangling 
is bad for my business. A big outfit operating Spanish — 
Acres would put out a sizable pay roll.” ng 
“Which pay roll,” said Hollister, ‘‘would revert on 
you.” — 
“Just that,’’ Coulard frankly admitted. ) f 
“T see; but just what change would it bring about for 
me to sell? Whoever purchased it would be in the same — 
shape I am now as regarding a feud with Langford.” aa 
“Sell it to Langford,’ Coulard said. ‘This deal will 
never be ironed out until Langford is owning Spanish 
Acres. On my own account, I’d like to see him get it, or see 
someone buy him out—someone who'd be satisfied with 
the Bar Z Bell and would leave off fighting whoever was 
running an outfit, on Spanish Acres. It would be worth 
something to mel You set your price, and if it’s within 
reason, I’ll lend Langford the money to buy-it. I’ve made 
money here. I’ll make more when another big pay roll is 
turned loose in the Sink.” 
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“Langford wouldn’t meet my price,”’ Hollister proph- 
sied. 

_ “What is your price?” 

A dollar an acre,’”’ Hollister announced. 

 Coulard whistled softly. 

“No, it’s safe to say that he wouldn’t—him nor no other 
nan. But he’ll pay round a hundred and fifty dollars a 
ection. I could stake him to about that figure, but no 
nore.”’ 

“Any figure less’n what I stated wouldn’t cause me to 
top and consider it,’’ Hollister declared. ‘“I’ll run it 
nyself.”’ 

_ “What sort of a layout do you figure to start up with?” 
Joulard asked. 

-“T haven’t just quite decided,’ Hollister admitted. 

_ Langford entered later and took up his post at the wheel. 
\ bunch of miners came down the trail from the mine. 
Tollister lingered till the crowd began to thin. Langford, 
{uite drunk, had gone to bed in one of the long string of 
lobe structures that constituted the lodging facilities of 
Rolavi Wells. Slaven had gone into Coulard’s inclosed 
iffice at the rear of the room and was conferring with the 
yroprietor behind closed doors. Eventually Hollister left 
he room. The night was black and he stopped for a mo- 
nent to allow his pupils to become readjusted to the 
thange. The lights and the murmur of voices proclaimed 
he fact that the two Mexican fandango houses across the 
iquare were still doing business. A guitar twanged softly 
rom out in the open square and several voices were lifted 
n the high falsetto of Mexican vocal effort. There was a 
uudden clamor of canine voices from the vicinity of the 
mdian camp. Hollister entered the room, midway of the 
‘hain, that had been allotted to him for the night. 

He crossed to the back window and peered out. The 
lim outlines of sheds and corrals were vaguely discernible. 

“Tn the interests of discretion, I’ll just turn in without 
ighting the lamp,” he decided. ‘‘It would be downright 
oolhardy to lay myself wide open to coincidence.”’ 

He turned toward the front of the room and scratched a 
natch, shielding it with cupped hands to light a cigarette. 
[here was a sudden shattering report, a red spurt of flame 
eaping toward him. He dropped flat to the floor, extin- 
yuishing the match with a single exhalation; but even as 
1e dropped, he knew there would be no second shot. 

The red splash had leaped at him from in front, yet the 
‘oar of the shot had come from behind. He divined ex- 
actly what had occurred. Against the front wall of the 
tiny room stood a rickety washstand surmounted by a 
yrimy mirror. Standing as he was, at one side of the win- 
low with his back to it as he lighted his cigarette, the light 


from his cupped hands had been just dim enough and the 
mirror sufficiently dirty to make it appear to the man out- 
side the rear window that Hollister was facing him and he 
had fired at the reflection in the mirror. 

F During the split second in which this solution was flash- 
ing through his mind, he had swerved to the window and, 
gun in hand, was crouching there. A dark shape, bulky in 
the gloom, yet moving with surprising agility, disappeared 
toward the rear of the Nugget. There was a single dim ray 
of light, then darkness again. 

Hollister moved swiftly through the front door and 
headed for the Nugget. Sounds had suddenly ceased and 
all was dead quiet save for an added outburst from the 
clamoring dogs at the Indian camp. 

“What’s up?” a voice hailed from the open front door 
of the Nugget. 

“Shot out behind somewhere,” Hollister answered 
laconically. 

Slaven and Coulard emerged from the latter’s closed 
office in the rear end of the room. 

“Wasn't that a shot?” Slaven asked. ‘‘Who fired it?” 

“Tt came from out back somewhere,’’ Hollister said. 

Slaven saw him for the first time, and for a fraction of a 
second his sleepy eyes flipped open. 

“We'll have a look,’’ he announced. ‘“‘You come with 
me, Hollister, and you Sloane. Rest of you stay here so’s 
not to litter things up.” 

He detached one of the wall lights and led the way 
through the rear door. The space immediately behind the 
Nugget was floored with flat stones upon which a track 
would not show, but the area in the rear of the string of 
adobe rooms was carpeted with an inch of white dust that 
revealed every print as clearly as if made in new snow. 
This stretch was littered with both boot prints and mocca- 
sin tracks. 

Slaven grunted. 

“‘Looks like every man in Rolavi, and every one 0’ them 
miscreants from over at the Tasao camp, had been shuf- 
fling round back here.” 

He moved along the rear of the string of buildings, hold- 
ing the smoky lantern aloft. 

“Here,” said Hollister, pointing. A window glass re- 
vealed a round hole with fine lines radiating from it. 
‘Wherever it came from, it ended up here.” 

“Huh!” Slaven grunted. ‘‘We’ll step in and see if the 
occupant stopped it.” 

“Why, this is my room!” Hollister exclaimed. ‘‘These 
here are my personal effects scattered round. I heard that 
shot just as I was leaving to go back to the Nugget, but I 
didn’t have no notion that it come flitting in here.” 
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“Then there’s no need to look for a corpse,” Slaven said, 
regarding Hollister. ‘‘Who do you think would be making 
a try for you?” 

“Nary a surmise,’ Hollister declared. 

“Them moccasin tracks—with you owning Spanish 
Acres,” Slaven said meditatively. “‘I wonder now. It 
might have been one of them.” 

“So it might,” Judge Sloane agreed impressively. 
“That’s the logical conclusion.”’ 

“Yes, it might be that,” Hollister agreed. 

“The dogs started raising hell over at the Injun camp 
about then,”’ Slaven said. 

““Yes, I recall the fact perfectly,’ Judge Sloane testi- 
fied. ‘“‘I made a mental note of the commotion. Then 
came the shot.” 

“Now let’s see,’”’ Slaven pondered aloud as they returned 
toward the rear of the Nugget. ‘‘Where’s Langford? You 
and him has had words.” 

“Nothing to speak of,’’ Hollister dissented. ‘“‘Noways 
serious enough to call for that. And besides, Langford, I 
reckon, wouldn’t be up to that sort of thing. He’d come 
a-boiling and shoot it out with a man from in front.” 

Slaven nodded. 

“That would be Langford’s method. But ravin’ drunk, 
like he was tonight—no telling how a man will perform 
with his innards stoked with two quarts of licker. Any- 
way, it won’t hurt to step into his room.” 

Sloane remained outside the door and the two others 
entered. 

Langford, half dressed, was sprawled on the bed. His 
boots, chaps and gun belt reposed on the floor. Slaven 
shook the man and he muttered thickly, as if in a drunken 
stupor, then sat up on the edge of the bed and peered about 
him blankly, apparently unaware of the intruders. 

Slaven stooped and extracted Langford’s gun from its 
holster. 

“‘T’ll have a look at it,’ he said. He placed the lantern 
on a chair and examined the weapon. ‘‘There’s one empty 
shell in it,” he said; then to Langford, ‘‘I wonder if you’re 
quite as inundated as you make out to be.” 

Langford mumbled a few unintelligible words and 
swayed unsteadily. Slaven turned back to Hollister. 

“You act mighty unconcerned about it all,” he re- 
marked. “‘I wonder now. You wouldn’t put over that shot 
yourself, just to frame somebody else?”’ 

Hollister laughed easily. 

“T hadn’t thought of it,’ he confessed. ‘‘I suppose now 
you'll want to inspect my gun, just to make sure.” 

“Tt won’t hurt to take a look at it,’”’ Slaven said. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


They Resolved Themselves Into a Group of Squaws, Some of Them Leading Horses That Were Burdened With Packs 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4, 1925 


Modern Poverty 


NCE the poor of England rose against the Corn Laws. 
There are those yet living who remember it. The 
iniquity of the Corn Laws was that they laid a tax upon the 
import of grain, thereby, it was supposed, causing the land- 
owners to become richer, the poor to be more wretched, 
and the loaf to be dear. Who then could have imagined 
that in the year 1925 a tax on the import of silk would be de- 
nounced in the name of the poor? What grievance could the 
poor ever have in the price of silk? But this has happened, 
almost unawares, and nobody is in the least astonished. 

In the House of Commons a few weeks ago the Labor 
members were attacking the Conservative government’s 
budget on the ground that it favored the rich and wronged 
the poor. It was reported in the news of this debate that 
Philip Snowden, who had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Labor government preceding, ‘“‘particularly 
criticized the duty on imported silk, which, he said, again 
showed Mr. Churchill [Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Conservative government] as a friend of the rich at the 
expense of the poor. It was not a luxury tax, he declared; 
it was a tax upon a necessity so long as women must wear 
stockings and blouses.”’ 

Silk not a luxury. The poor require it. 

It was artificial silk they were talking about. That 
makes it all the more interesting. How came there to be 
such a thing in the world as artificial silk? Nature does 
not provide it. Labor now produces it; labor did not cre- 
ateit. Imagination did that; and the motive was one that 
radical labor would destroy if it could—the profit motive. 
Observe how it works. 

Lying at the base of plant fiber, such as wood pulp, is an 
obstinate matter that chemists for many years disgustedly 
called a mess. They had never been able to do anything 
with it; so far as anyone knew it was utterly perverse and 
worthless. But they never stopped trying to do something 
with it. Industry in its research laboratories kept them at 
work tilting the stuff about in test tubes, observing its re- 
actions to different chemicals under all imaginable condi- 
tions, always with a hope that a way might be accidentally 
discovered to utilize it profitably. At last they found it 
‘could be converted into a gluey, viscous mass. Then some- 
one invented a mechanical silk worm to ingest the material 
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and ejaculate it at high pressure through needle holes in 
the form of silken threads. Someone else invented a 
method of treating and weaving the threads. The result is 
an original textile, exquisite to the sense of touch, beautiful 
to the eye, durable, even warm, such as only the very rich 
and prodigal could have thought of wearing a few years 
ago. That is how artificial silk was created. Now begins 
the second part. How does it happen that a textile of this 
quality is one that everybody can afford to wear—one that 
British labor leaders speak of as commonly necessary to 
human comfort and happiness? 

Well, that was what it was meant to be.. There was no 
point to it otherwise. Industry’s great concern is to make 
luxuries necessary. This it does by making them less and 
less expensive and pressing them downward through the 
social pyramid. Thus mass production; thus also that ex- 
traordinary and increasing availability of material things 
which everyone nowadays takes for granted as if it were 
from a law of Nature. Industry is no more altruistic in this 
aspect than in any other. It knows neither rich nor poor. 
It sees only that the lower you go in the pyramid the more 
customers you find. That way lies its profit. 

What we forget is that this is all new. The power of ma- 
chine craft and science to cheapen production is but begin- 
ning to be realized; it is only now that the exploitation of 
this power has ceased to be a monopoly of three or four 
countries in the world. Never before this generation was 
there really an abundance of material things. Never were 
things of all kinds so easy to obtain by individual effort, so 
widely dispersed in use and possession. Yet the tongues 
of envy are as angry as ever, with a power of destruction 
that isnew. Discontent had always the power of uprising. 
It has now a political power, often the balance thereof, and 
it is served by a type of mentality which while denouncing 
the profit motive and all that system of private incentive 
under which an abundance of things has come to pass, at 
the same time sets up the idea that as people have come to 
have equal political rights, so they have come to have an 
equal right in things, up to some arbitrary measure, simply 
because they exist. 

If you say the poor have a right to be rich it makes non- 
sense. But if you say the poor have a right to wear silk, 
that is different—politically different. How different it is 
you may realize by thinking to state the opposite. Where 
is there a politician who would dare to say the poor have 
not a right to wear silk? It would have no rational mean- 
ing if he said it. The word is wrong. There is no question 
of right. Yet to say it would be political suicide. 

Although wealth in material things is more widely dif- 
fused than was ever before conceivable, inequalities per- 
sist. Silk is no longer a luxury, and still there is poverty. 
Some have more things than others. So it is proposed that 
things shall be still further diffused among the others, to 
the base of the pyramid, by law. Division now becomes a 
function of government; it tends to become, in fact, the 
chief anxiety of government because the whole world is 
touched by a political doctrine in which the oldest eco- 
nomic delusion afflicting mankind wears the guise of a 
modern attitude. The delusion is that poverty can be abol- 
ished by division. That is not so. Poverty cannot be 
abolished at all, for the reason that it is not an actuality. It 
is a relative condition, a contrast, a disparity to the eye. 
When everybody was poor nobody knew it. In the Middle 
Ages poverty meant to be cold, hungry and naked. That 
kind of poverty has disappeared in civilized countries; it 
would not know the kind of poverty complained of today. 
Modern poverty means to live without plumbing or a 
proper kitchen sink; to wear cotton and eat coarse food. 
That kind of poverty, too, will disappear provided the in- 
fantile passion for division does not overwhelm the private 
motive of multiplication, so that scientific industry may go 
on making the world as a whole richer in things. That is 
all it can do. It cannot make people all alike and equal. 


The Age of Romance 


N THIS materialistic age mentors are not lacking to ap- 
prise us of its failings. The evils of wealth, luxury and 
mechanical invention are not hidden for want of preachers 
and essayists. They wait in massed battalions, to charge 
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over the top with their weapons of wordy warnings. 
ways they are ready, with or without notice, to view 
alarm the ominous portents of the times. oe 
Business, we are told, is spreading its powerful tentacles 
in every direction. Even higher education comes under its 
influence, while beauty and romance are forced to flee be- 
fore the almighty dollar. People are more interested in 
buying new radio sets than in intellectual or esthetic 
pursuits. 
The force of such criticism is pretty well broken once we 
visualize the living conditions of earlier peoples. Beau 
and romance existed almost entirely for the aristocracy, 
and even aristocrats suffered from discomforts that the 
modern workman’s family would scorn. :@ 
Science, invention, universal education and busin oss 
enterprise—these have raised the standards of living and 
thought for untold millions. Romance resides more in t 
mental attitude than in the particular activity of a his 
torical period. Before the industrial revolution it may have 
been found in South Sea adventures. There are those who 
seek it there even today, but there are-more Aladdin-like 
occurrences and bolder undertakings in the realm of mere 
business development than were ever found in far Cathay, 
In the daily routine notices of new listings on the Stock 
Exchange there is more romance than ever graced a Bal 
monarch’s court. Humble but determined mechs 
gan twenty years ago to make in their little shops this or 
that article of practical value. It may be that children 
and grandchildren cannot use to advantage the riches that 
now pour in faster than tribute to an Indian prince. But 
that is another question. The romance is there all the 
same, and it will be repeated many times. Those who ha 
eyes to see will see it, and be encouraged. 


The March of the Consonants 


HE war may or may not have made the world safe for 
democracy, but it has made it difficult for world travel- 
ers and students of geography. Not only has it criss 
crossed the map of Europe with new boundary lines but 
it is effecting a gradual turnover in place names, the 
changes being almost invariably on the difficult side. 
Bromberg -converted into Bydgoszez and Laibach into 
Ljubljana are extreme cases, perhaps, but they represent 
the trend nevertheless. 
The point is that the submerged racial identities liber- 
ated at Versailles are wiping out all traces of past subjuga- 
tion. Place names are the first to go. Poland has no des 
to retain any outward evidences of her century and a h ! 
of partition, and the Russian and German labels have been. 
removed from her cities and towns. Posen has gone back 
to Poznan; Czernowitz to Cernauti; Briinn to Brno, f 
Alsace and Lorraine the French form of names has be 
restored. Rumania is painting out the Hungarian stam} 
in the restored provinces, but in this case the substitutions 
are probably no more difficult for western tongues than t 
originals. The two new Slav states also have been bus; 
upsetting geography and cluttering the map with con- 
sonants. These changes in Middle Europe are of compara- 
tively little moment, but when Ireland begins on an acti re 
campaign of Gaelicizing the difficulty comes nearer hom 
The Free State is showing a determination to remove the 


Baile atha Cliath—pronounced Bollaclea—and letters 
mailed from the Irish capital are now being postmarked 
that way. Even Norway has succumbed to the fever 


own conceptions, often erroneous, of place names. Th 
does not seem to have been any reason for calling Wien, 
Vienna, but we have persisted in doing so. Roma has 
always been Rome, and Firenze, Florente on our m 
and our own w ‘of spelling the Polish capital, Warsaw, 
a simplification |of the actual name, Warszawa. So, p 
haps, we shall continue to go our own way and pay li 
heed to the name-changing habit of the Old World. 
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AT THE present 
A writin there 
be areforty-seven 


theritance-tax laws in 

eration in this country. One is Federal and the others 
elong to the states. Alabama and Florida have none, but 
A other forty-six states have a total of forty-six varieties. 
he Philippine Islands also have an inheritance tax, so 
at the total might be placed at forty-eight. In fact, it 
rould be placed at forty-eight because the Philippines have 
ie kind of law that country boys used to call a humdinger. 
‘he maximum assessment under that law is 64 per cent. 
‘ouple with it the Federal Government’s maximum of 40 
er cent and you arrive at the interesting result of 104 per 
ant. A case in point has not yet spread itself across the 
acord books, but if it should, and if the officials followed 
wrictly the letter of the law, the heirs would owe money 
) the Government because taxes are a first lien. 

There are quite a number of things the matter with our 
theritance-tax laws, but one can summarize all these de- 
acts briefly by saying that most of the laws are distress- 
agly new, and show it. In other words, we are still experi- 
ienting in that field. Ancient axioms that have always 
een true of all forms of taxation have not yet won popular 
eceptance as applied to inheritance taxes. For instance, 


‘you make a tax rate too high you obtain less revenue 
han would flow from a reasonable rate. Even the common 
arden variety of politician knows that much; unfortu- 
ately, however, he knows it only as applied to the general 
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tax levies with which he is familiar. When he enters a new 
field he has to find it out all over again. And that is pre- 
cisely what this country is now in process of doing. 

Just by way of showing how far we have drifted toward 
extremely high rates it will be interesting to review the 
history of Federal inheritance-tax laws. Our National 
Government has tapped that source of revenue four times, 
as follows: In 1797 a stamp tax was imposed on legacies or 
any share of a personal estate received on the death of the 
owner. The purpose of this law was to raise revenue with 
which to pay the cost of the Revolutionary War. Without 
going into details the rate amounted roughly to two-tenths 
of one per cent. Having served its purpose in the emer- 
gency, the tax was repealed in 1802. Again during the 
Civil War the Federal Government imposed an inheritance 
tax, fixing very moderate rates. The law went into effect 
in 1862 and yielded about $1,500,000 annually. It was re- 
pealed in 1870. 

Again in 1898, because of the expense of the Epanith 
War, an inheritance tax was imposed, the maximum rate 
for direct heirs being two and one-quarter per cent. In its 
best year this tax produced $5,000,000 of revenue. It was 
repealed in 1902. This form of taxation then remained in 
the diseard until 1916, when it was revived with a maximum 
rate of 10 per cent. This rate was increased to 15 per cent 
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in March of the follow- 
ing year; and in Octo- 
ber of the same year it 
was again raised to 25 
per cent. In 1924 the maximum rate went up to 40 per 
cent. Here are the figures showing that revenue did not 
increase proportionately as the rates went up, and that 
finally revenue actually decreased: 


YEAR * REVENUE YEAR REVENUE 

LAN es Sats pater $ 6,000,000 1921 ee. ume os $154,000,000 
LOLS eegeaeet st 47,000,000 ee ss ANE sues 8 139,000,000 
OO Fis mule ee 82,000,000 1923 0ene se ae 126,000,000 
1920 eens me 103,000,000 1924 Eris ates cleus 102,000,000 


Inheritance taxation produces for the Federal Govern- 
ment only a little more than $100,000,000 annually to 
meet a budget of about $4,000,000,000. It produces for 
the states about $20,000,000 more than for the Federal 
Government, the total of both national and state revenue 
being estimated at somewhere in the vicinity of $225,000,- 
000 for this year. One of the arguments for the continu- 
ance of this tax is that the cost of collection is not high. 
For the Federal Government it is only about one per cent, 
and for the states not a great deal more. But the expense 
for those who pay it is astounding. This situation grows 
out of the fact that an heir is supposed to be getting some- 
thing for nothing, and all the legal machinery for taxing 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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The French 
Question 


ETTLED is the Irish 
Question— 
For a little while at 
least! 
Fewer grow the knotty 
problems 
In the Near and Farther 
East. 
But in France one ques- 
tion’s answer 
Always runs a diff’rent 
way, 
And Pierre asks Jean each 
morning : 
“Who is Premier today?” 


Neither debts nor repara- 
tions, 
Nor the status of the 


franc, 
Much concerns the facile 
dweller 
On the Seine’s historic 
bank. 
To Pierre’s diurnal query 
This is all that Jean can 
say: 
“Ah, Pierre, now you tell 
me who 


Is the Premier today!’ 
—Edward W. Barnard. 


Choosing a Career 


T THIS season my class- 
mates of Asterisk Uni- 
versity, ’25, are being 
annoyed into Choosing a 
Career. Therearealso afew 
’24 men Looking for a Job. 
Father has put his foot down with reference to a cultural 
year in Paris or a tour around the world for a bit of broad- 
ening. He says we young fellows don’t show the right kind 
of spirit; we want to just idle along, criticizing and com- 
plaining. We are jazz-mad; we won’t buckle down to real 
work and throw ourselves into business with enthusiasm, 
self-sacrifice, dogged ambition. 

I have just been calling on some old friends of father’s to 
ask them their advice. 

A. J. Gumbidge, president and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Drovers and Truckdrivers Bank, that 
power in international finance, was a good deal more fatherly 
than father. 

“Oh, banking is all right,’ he said. “But just between 
us two, I have my moments of discouragement, when I re- 
flect that my bank is forever dealing with money; and 
money, you will find, isn’t everything. Money! Faugh! 
Pah! Pooh! I am sick of it!’’ He made the gesture of 
throwing a million dollars into the wastebasket. “I am 
not free; I have to do business with all sorts of people I 
don’t like. The only thing I like is pigs. I should have 
been a pig farmer.” 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Geel Life Ain’t Worth Livin’! I Struck 
Out Ever’ Time I Come to Bat Today 


Fool-Killer: “‘I Always Take a Vacation Through the Summer. 


“‘An’ Now I’m Off the Team Without a 
Friend in the World 


Arthur Featherstonehaugh, president of the Interna- 
tional Bathtub Stopper Company, took me to lunch and 
fell into a confessional mood by half-past three. 

“Tt’s a great business and I’m proud of it,”’ said he. 
“But I’ve been reading a good deal in the intellectual 
magazines lately about the barrenness of business life. In 
America art is throttled because we don’t dare to live 
richly and fully. The Russian, apparently, lives richly and 
fully. I don’t quite know exactly how, but perhaps vodka 
has something to do with it. Now there are moments 
when I should like to express my ego by giving up my 
business, social position and wife and fleeing to the Carib- 
bees or Atlantic City or some place and living richly and 
fully, dancing, you know, and singing folk songs, and so 
forth. I have really a very good voice.” 

I then had a confidential chat with J. B. Whipperginny, 
proprietor of the Evening Democrat and Republican. He 
was eating his heart out because he could not be an Arctic 
explorer. Senator Hank Popple flushed as I entered his 
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My Work Attends to Itself’’ 


“Oh! But I Got My Dog! 


office; he was making 
strange murmurs, trying to 
find a rime for jonquil. 

I have chosen my Career, 
I am going to devote my 
life to keeping father at 
work. I have a dreadful 
fear he is dreaming of be- 
coming a_ professional 
golfer. —Morris Bishop. _ 


i 
The Tender: — 
Hearted Motorist 


TENDER-HEARTED 
motorist whose name I 
- may not tell ie 

Will never raise his eyes to 
where the stars and 
planets dwell. ; 

Quoth he: “The thought is 
terrible when riding 
after dark - 

That shooting stars may 
merely be denied a 
place to park; 

That the orbit of a planet — 
may but only represent 

Its search in vain for park- 
ing space in all the — 
firmament; 

And that a comet going round 
from weary year to 
year } 

May do so helplessly because 
of signs—No Parking 
Here. 4 

Ah, would that I had never 
gazed upon the Milky 
Way! 

Congestion there is fierce 
and proves the truth of 
what I say. 

And so I’ll never look again where stars and planets dwell,” 

Quoth a tender-hearted motorist whose name I may not tell. 

—Arthur H. Folwell. 


His Early Training Was Faulty 


“N7OU know, it hasn’t really been so very long ago that 
you couldn’t get a boiled dinner in a drug store,” re- 
marked Samuel Tilden Simmons as he drew out his chair 
at the weekly luncheon of the Central City Rotary. “ Wher 
I was a boy I thought some of studyin’ pharmacy, so I got 
a job sweepin’ one out. My principal work was washin 
bottles. Today a pharmacist’s heavy job is washin’ dishes 
“IT remember Old Man Robinson used to make me read 
the Materia Medica when I wasn’t polishin’ show cases 
But a drug-store boy shouldn’t waste his time readin’ the 
Materia Medica these days; if he expects to get to the tor 
he oughta study a good cookbook. zi 
“TI prob’ly would have been a failure as a druggist, any- 
way. I liked to fool around with drugs an’ chemicals toc 
much. A fellow really has to be able to turn out a fail 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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erve it as the one hot 
dish of the meal! 


At this time of year when so many 
meals are largely made up of cold meats 
and salads, the serving of invigorating 
soup as the one hot dish is especially 
beneficial and welcome. 

See how eagerly you relish Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. Its flavor is so delicious. 
It combines so much hearty, substantial 
food. It’s so very convenient and easy 
to prepare. 

Vegetables, cereals, beef broth, herbs 
and seasoning—thirty-two ingredients in 
all! Almost a meal in itself! 


Campbell’s Kids on their vacation 
Filled with glee and high elation— 
Known and loved throughout the nation, , 
Thanks to Campbell’s reputation! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can VU 


“ 


CAMDEN, N.J.. U.S-A: 
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T IS possible, if you are young and active and in 

an exhilarated frame of mind, to walk from John 

Street, Mayfair, to Burberry Road, Valley Fields. 
Sam did so. His frame of mind was extraordinarily 
exhilarated. It seemed to him, reviewing recent 
events, that he had detected in Kay’s eyes for an instant 
a look that resembled the first dawning of spring after a 
hard winter; and, though not in the costume for athletic 
feats, he covered the seven miles that separated him from 
home at a pace which drew derisive comment from the 
proletariat all along the route. The Surrey-side Londoner 


is always intrigued by the spectacle of anyone hurrying, 


and when that person is in dress clothes and a tall hat he 
expresses himself without reserve. * 


Sam heard nothing of this ribaldry. Unconscious of the 


world, he strode along, brushing through Brixton, hurrying 
through Herne Hill, and presently arrived, warm and happy, 
at the door of Mon Repos. 

He let himself in; and, entering, was aware of a note 
lying on the hall table. 

He opened it absently. The handwriting was strange to 
him, and feminine: 


“Dear Mr. Shotter: I should be much obliged if you 
would ask your manservant not to chirrup at me out of 
trees. Yours truly, 


“Kay DERRICK.”’ 


He had to read this curt communication twice before he 
was able fully to grasp its meaning. When he did so a 
flood of self-pity poured over Sam. He quivered with com- 
miseration for the hardness of his lot. Here was he, doing 
all that a man could to establish pleasant neighborly rela- 
tions with the house next door, and all the while Hash foil- 
ing his every effort by chirruping out of trees from morning 
till night. It was bitter, bitter. 

He was standing there, feeding his surging wrath by a 
third perusal of the letter, when from the direction of the 
kitchen there suddenly sounded a long, loud, agonized cry. 
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“Right Off at the Roots,’’ Said Sam Sternly 


BY F. R. 


It was like the wail of a soulin torment; and without stop- 
ping to pick up his hat, which he had dropped in the sheer 
shock of this dreadful sound, he raced down the stairs. 

“’Ullo,” said Hash, looking up from an evening paper. 
“Back?” 

His placidity amazed Sam. If his ears were any guide, 
murder had been done in this room only a few seconds be- 
fore, and here was this iron man reading the racing news 
without-having turned a hair. 

“What on earth was that?”’ 

“What was what?” 

“That noise.” 

**Oh, that was Amy,” said Hash. 

Sam’s eye was diverted by movement in progress in the 
shadows behind the table. 

A vast shape was rising from the floor, revealing itself 
as an enormous dog. It finished rising; and having placed 
its chin upon the table, stood looking at him with dreamy 
eyes and a wrinkled forehead, like a shortsighted person 
trying to recall a face. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Sam, remembering. ‘So you got him?” 

“eé Her.’’ 

“What is he—she?’’ 

“Gawd knows,” said Hash simply. It was'a problem 
which he himself had endeavored idly to solve earlier in the 
evening. ‘‘I’ve named her after an old aunt of mine.- 
Looks a bit like her.” 

“She must be an attractive woman.” 

“She’s dead.” 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best,’”’ said Sam. He leaned for- 
ward. and pulled the animal’s ears in friendly fashion. 
Amy simpered in a ladylike way, well pleased. ‘‘ Would 
you say she was a bloodhound, Hash?” 

“‘T wouldn’t say she was anything, not to swear to.” 


»delhouse 
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““A kind of canine cocktail,” said Sam. ‘The sort 
of thing a Cruft’s Show judge dreams about when he 
has a nightmare.” 4 
He observed something lying on the floor; an 
stooping, found that his overtures to the animal had 
caused Kay’s note to slip from his fingers. He picked it up 
and eyed Hash sternly. Amy, charmed by his recent at- 
tentions, snuffled like water going down the waste pipe of 
a bath. 

“Hash!” said Sam. } 

ce ’Ullo? ” 

“What the devil,’’ demanded Sam forcefully, ‘‘do you 
mean by chirruping at Miss Derrick out of trees?” 

“I only said oo-o0, Sam,”’ pleaded Mr. Todhunter, 

“You said what?” 

“Qo-00!”’ 

“What on earth did you want to say 00-00 for?”’ 

Much voyaging on the high seas had given Hash’s cheeks 
the consistency of teak, but at this point something resem- 
bling a blush played about them. 

“T thought it was the girl.” 

“What girl?” 

“The maid. Clara, ’er name is.” 

“Well, why should you say 00-00 at her?” . 

Again that faint, fleeting blush colored Hash’s face. Be- 
fore Sam’s revolted eyes he suddenly looked coy. | 

‘Well, it’s like this: The ’ole thing is, we’re engaged.” 

“What!” 

“Engaged to be married.” 

“Wngaged!” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Todhunter. And once more that re- 
pellent smirk rendered his features hideous beyond even 


Nature’s liberal specifications concerning them. : 


Sam sat down. This extraordinary confession had shakge 

him deeply. a 
“You’re engaged?” 
“ce Ah ! ” 


“But I thought you disliked women.” — 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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The largest-selling eight of its type in the 
world! That is the proud position awarded to the 
Hupmobile Eight before it was six months old— 
because, in demonstration every day it is reveal- 
ing to thousands, entirely new delights in the 
smooth performance and handling of a motor car 


Lower Prices Now In Force 


Sales from the first have run _ stantial reductions. Five-pass- $1975); Dickey-seat Roadster, 


so far ahead of the production — enger Sedan, §2195 (formerty $2375); 1895 (formerly $2075). Prices F.O.B. 
volume on which prices were Coupe, Two and Four-pass- Detroit, tax to be added. 
originally based, that on May 25 _ enger, *2095 (formeny $2325); Touring Hydraulic four-wheel brakes; 
we were enabled to make sub- Car and Roadster, 1795 (formeny balloon tires; full equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“So I do—most of ’em.”’ 

Another aspect of the matter struck Sam. 
ment deepened. 

“But how did you manage it so soon?” 

“Soon?” 

“You can’t have seen the girl more than about half a 
dozen times.” 

Still another mysterious point about this romance pre- 
sented itself to Sam. He regarded the great lover with 
frank curiosity. 

“And what was the attraction?’ he asked. 
what I can’t understand.” 

“‘She’s a nice girl,’ argued Hash. 

“T don’t mean in her; I mean in you. What is there 
about you that could make this misguided female commit 
such a rash act? If I were a girl, and you begged me for 
one little rose from my hair, I wouldn’t give it to you.” 

“But pete Der f) 

“No,” said Sam firmly, “it’s no use arguing; I just 
wouldn’t give it to you. What did she see in you?” 

“Oh, well ——” 

“Tt couldn’t have been your looks—we’ll dismiss that 
right away, of course. It couldn’t have been your con- 
versation or your intellect, because you haven’t any. Then 
what was it?” 

Mr. Todhunter smirked coyly. 

“Oh, well, I’ve got a way with me, Sam—that’s how 
nase 

Cay. way? ” 

“ce Ah ! ” 

“What sort of way?” 

“Oh, just a way.” 

“Have you got it with you now?” i 

“Naturally I wouldn’t ’ave it with me now,” said Hash. 

“You keep it for special occasions, eh? Well, you haven’t 
yet explained how it all happened.” 

Mr. Todhunter coughed. 

‘Well, it was like this, Sam: I see ’er in the garden, and 
T says ‘Ullo!’ and she says ‘Ullo!’ and then she come to the 
fence and then I come to the fence, and she says ‘Ullo!’ 
and I says ‘Ullo!’ and then I kiss her.” 

Sam gaped. 

“‘Didn’t she object?” 


His astonish- 


Se chate 
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Kay Hesitated, Then Her Eyes Fell on Those Sticking:Plastered Hands and She Meltted 


“Object? What would she want to object for? No, in- 
deed! It seemed to break what you might call the ice, and 
after that everything got kind of nice and maty. And then 
one thing led to another—see what I mean?”’ 

An aching sense of the injustice of things afflicted Sam. 

“Well, it’s very strange,” he said. 

“What’s strange?” 

“‘T mean, I knew a man—a fellow—who—er—kissed a 
girl when he had only just met her, and she was furious.”’ 

“‘Ah,”’ said Hash, leaping instantly at a plausible solu- 
tion, “but then ’e was probably a chap with a face like 
Gawd-’elpus and hair growing out of his ears. Naturally, 
no one wouldn’t like ’aving someone like that kissing ’em.”’ 

Sam went upstairs to bed. Before retiring, he looked at 
himself in the mirror long and earnestly. He turned his 
head sideways so that the light shone upon his ears. He 
was conscious of a strange despondency. 


XIX 


AY lay in bed, thinking. Ever and anon a little 
chuckle escaped her. She was feeling curiously happy 
tonight. The world seemed to have become all of a sudden 
interesting and amusing. An odd, uncontrollable impulse 
urged her to sing. 
She would notin any case have sung for long, for she was 
a considerate girl, and the recollection would soon have 
come to her that there were people hard by who were try- 
ing to get to Sleep. But asa matter of fact, she sang only a 
mere bar or two, for even as she began, there came a muffled 
banging on the wall—a petulant banging. Hash Todhunter 
loved his ‘Claire, but he was not prepared to put up with 
this sort of thing. Three doughty buffets he dealt the wall 
with the heel of a number-eleven shoe. 
Kay sang no more. She turned out the light and lay in 
the darkness, her face set. 
Silence fell upon San Rafael and Mon Repos. And then, 
from somewhere in the recesses of the latter, a strange, 
bansheelike wailing began. Amy was homesick. 


Mi x 
HE day that followed Mr. Braddock’s dinner party 
dawned on a world shrouded in wet white fog. By 

eight o’clock, however, this had thinned to a soft pearly 

veil that hung clingingly to the tree tops and lingered about 
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: 
the grass of the lawn in little spider webs of moisture. And 
when Kay Derrick came out into the garden, a quarter of 
an hour later, the September sun was already beginning to 
pierce the mist with hints of a wonderful day to come. 

It was the sort of morning which should have bred happi- 
ness and quiet content, but Kay had waked in a mood of 
irritated hostility which fine weather could not dispel. 
What had happened overnight had stung her to a militant 
resentment, and sleep had not removed this. 

Possibly this was because her sleep, like that of everyone 
else in the neighborhood, had been disturbed and inter- 
mittent. From midnight until two in the morning the dog 
Amy had given a spirited imitation of ten dogs being torn 
asunder by red-hot pincers. At two, Hash Todhunter had 
risen reluctantly from his bed, and arming himself with the 
number-eleven shoe mentioned in the previous chapter, 
had reasoned with her. This had produced a brief respite, - 
but by a quarter to three large numbers of dogs were once 
more being massacred on the premises of Mon Repos, that 
ill-named house. “ 

At three, Sam went down; and being a young man who 
liked dogs and saw their point of view, tried diplomacy. 
This took the shape of the remains of a leg of mutton and 
it worked like a charm. Amy finished the leg of mutton 
and fell into a surfeited slumber, and peace descended on 
Burberry Road. 

Kay paced the gravel path with hard feelings, which 
were not removed by the appearance a few moments later 
of Sam, clad in flannels and a sweater. Sam, his back to her 
and his face to the sun, began to fling himself about in a 
forceful and hygienic manner; and Kay, interested in spite 
of herself, came to the fence to watch him. She was angry 
with him, for no girl likes to have her singing criticized by 
bangs upon the wally. but nevertheless she could not en- 
tirely check a faint feéling of approval as she watched him. 
A country-bred girl, Kay liked men to be strong and of the 
open air; and Sam, whatever his moral defects, was a fine 
physical specimen. He looked fit and hard and sinewy. 

Presently, in the course of a complicated movement 
which involved circular swinging from the waist, his eye 
fell upon her. He straightened himself and came over to 
the fence, flushed and tousled and healthy. 

““Good morning,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Good morning,” said Kay coldly. ‘‘I want to apolo- 
gize, Mr. Shotter. I’m afraid my singing disturbed you 
last night.” 

“Good Lord!” said Sam. 
was the dog.” 

“‘T stopped directly you banged on the wall.” 

“‘T didn’t bang on any wall. It must have been Hash.” 

“Hash? 

“Hash Todhunter, the man who cooks for me—and, oh, 
yes, who chirrups at you out of trees. I got your note and 
spoke to him about it. He explained that he had mistaken 
you for your maid, Claire. It’s rather a romantic story. 
He’s engaged to her.”’ 

“Engaged !”’ 

“That’s just what I said when he told me, and in just 
that tone of voice. I was surprised. I gather, however, 
that Hash is what you would call a quick worker. He tells 
me he has a way with him. According to his story, he 
kissed her, and after that everything was nice and maty.” 

Kay flushed faintly. 

“Oh!” she said. 

“Yes,” said Sam. 

There was a silence. The San Rafael kitten, which had 
been playing in the grass, approached and rubbed a wet 
head against Kay’s ankle. ; 

‘Well, I must be going in,” said Kay. “Claire is in bed 
with one of her neuralgic headaches and I have to cook my 
uncle’s breakfast.” 

“Oh, no, really? Let me lend you Todhunter.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Perhaps you're wise. 
ten cook.” 

‘So is Claire.” 

“Really? What a battle of giants it will be when they 
start cooking for each other!” 

avess” 

Kay stooped and tickled the kitten under the ear, then 
walked quickly toward the house. The kitten, having 
subjected Sam to a long and critical scrutiny, decided that 
he promised little entertainment to an active-minded cat 
and galloped off in pursuit of a leaf. Sam sighed and went 
in to have a bath. 

Some little time later, the back door of Mon Repos 
opened from within as if urged by some irresistible force, 
and the dog Amy came out to take the morning air. 

Dogs are creatures of swiftly changing moods. Only a 
few hours before, Amy, in the grip of a dreadful depression 
caused by leaving the public house where she had spent her 
girlhood—for, in case the fact is of interest to anyone, Hash 
had bought her for five shillings from the proprietor of the 
Blue Anchor at Tulse Hill—had been making the night 
hideous with her lamentations. Like Niobe, she had 
mourned and would not be comforted. But now, to judge 
from her manner and a certain jauntiness in her walk, she 
had completely resigned herself to the life of exile. She 
scratched the turf and sniffed the shrubs with the air of a 
lady of property taking a stroll round her estates. And 
when Hash, who did not easily forgive, flung an egg at her 
out of the kitchen window so that it burst before her on the 
gravel, she ate the remains light-heartedly, as one who feels 
that the day is beginning well. 

The only flaw in the scheme of things seemed to her to 
consist in a lack of society. By nature sociable, she yearned 
for company, and for some minutes roamed the garden in 
quest of it. She found a snail under a laurel bush, but 
snails are reserved creatures, self-centered and occupied 
with their own affairs, and this one cut Amy dead, retreat- 
ing into its shell with a frigid aloofness which made any- 
thing in the nature of camaraderie out of the question. 

She returned to the path, and became interested in the 
wooden structure that ran along it. Rearing herself up to 
a majestic neight and placing her paws on this, she looked 
over and immediately experienced all the emotions of stout 
Balboa when with eagle eyes he stared at the Pacific. It is 
not, indeed, too much to say that Amy at that moment felt 
like some watcher of the skies when a new planet swims 


“Was that you? I thought it 


Apart from dry hash, he’s a rot- 


into his ken; for not only was there a complete new world - 


on the other side of this wooden structure but on the grass 
in the middle of it was a fascinating kitten running round 
in circles after its tail. 

Amy had seen enough. She would have preferred an- 
other dog to chat with; but failing that, a kitten made an 
admirable substitute. She adored kittens. At the Blue 
Anchor there had been seven, all intimate friends of hers, 
who looked upon her body as a recreation ground and her 
massive tail as a perpetual object of the chase. With a 
heave of her powerful hind legs, she hoisted herself over 
the fence and, descending on the other side like the delivery 
of half a ton of coal, bounded at the kitten, full of good 
feeling. And the kitten, after one brief, shocked stare, 
charged madly at the fence and scrambled up it into the 
branches of the tree from which Hash Todhunter had done 
his recent chirruping. 

Amy came to the foot of the tree and looked up, per- 
plexed. She could make nothing of this. It is not given 
to dogs any more than to men to see themselves as others 
see them, and it never occurred to her for an instant that 
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there was in her appearance anything that might be alarm- 
ing to a high-strung young cat. But a dog cannot have a 
bloodhound-Airedale father and a Great Dane-Labrador 


' mother without acquiring a certain physique. The kitten, 


peering down through the branches, congratulated itself 
on a narrow escape from death and climbed higher. And 
at this point Kay came out into the garden. 

“Hullo, dog,’ said Kay. ‘‘ What are you doing here?”’ 

Amy was glad to see Kay. She was a shortsighted dog 
and took her for the daughter of the host of the Blue 
Anchor who had been wont to give her her meals. She left 
the tree and galloped toward her. And Kay, who had been 
brought up with dogs from childhood and knew the correct 
procedure to be observed when meeting a strange one, wel- 
comed her becomingly. Hash, hurrying out on observing 
Amy leap the fence, found himself a witness of what prac- 
tically amounted to a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 
That is to say, Amy was lying restfully on her back with 
her legs in the air and Kay was thumping her chest. 

“‘T hope the dog is not annoying you, lady,” said Hash 
in his best prewx-chevalier manner. 

Kay looked up and perceived the man who had chir- 
ruped at her from the tree. Having contracted to marry 
into San Rafael, he had ceased to be an alien and had be- 
come something in the nature of one of the family; so she 
smiled amiably at him, conscious the while of a passing 
wonder that Claire’s heart should have been ensnared by 
one who, whatever his merits, was notably deficient in 
conventional good looks. 

“Not at all, thank you,” she said. “‘Is he your dog?” 

“She,” corrected Hash. ‘‘ Yes, miss.”’ 

“*She’s a nice dog.” 

““Yes, miss,’’ said Hash, but with little heartiness. 

“‘T hope she won’t frighten my kitten, though. It’s out 
in the garden somewhere. I can hear it mewing.” 

Amy could hear the mewing too; and still hopeful that 
an understanding might be reached, she at once proceeded 
to the tree and endeavored to jump to the top of it. In this 
enterprise she fell short by some fifty feet, but she jumped 
high enough to send the kitten scrambling into the upper 
branches. 

“Oh!” cried Kay, appreciating the situation. 

Hash also appreciated the situation; and being a man 
of deeds rather than words, vaulted over the fence and 
kicked Amy in the lower ribs. Amy, her womanly feelings 
wounded, shot back into her own garden, where she stood 
looking plaintively on with her forepaws on the fence. 
Treatment like this was novel to her, for at the Blue 
Anchor she had been something of a popular pet; and it 
seemed to her that she had fallen among tough citizens. 
She expressed a not unnatural pique by throwing her head 
back and uttering a loud, moaning cry like an ocean liner 
in afog. Hearing which, the kitten, which had been in two 
minds about risking a descent, climbed higher. 

“What shall we do?” said Kay. 

“Shut up!” bellowed Hash. ‘‘Not you, miss,’’ he has- 
tened to add with a gallant smirk. “I was speaking to the 
dog.” He found a clod of earth and flung it peevishly at 
Amy, who wrinkled her forehead thoughtfully as it flew 
by, but made no move. Amy’s whole attitude now was 
that of one who has got a front-row seat and means to 
keep it. “‘The ’ole thing ’ere,’’ explained Hash, “is that 
that there cat is seared to come down, bein’ frightened of 
this ’ere dog.” 

And having cleared up what might otherwise have re- 
mained a permanent mystery, he plucked a blade of grass 
and chewed reflectively. 

“T wonder,”’ said Kay, with an ingratiating smile, “‘if 
you would mind climbing up and getting her.” 

Hash stared at her amazedly. Her smile, which was 
wont to have so much effect on so many people, left him 
cold. It was the silliest suggestion he had ever heard in his 
life. 

“Me?” he said, marveling. 

oe Yes?’ 

“Climb up this ’ere tree and fetch that there cat?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“Lady,” said Hash, “‘do you think I’m an acrobat or 
something?” 

Kay bit her lip. Then, looking over the fence, she ob- 
served Sam approaching. 

“Anything wrong?” said Sam. 

Kay regarded him with mixed feelings. She had an un- 
easy foreboding that it might be injudicious to put herself 
under an obligation to a young man so obviously belonging 
to the class of those who, given an inch, take an ell. On the 
other hand, the kitten, mewing piteously, had plainly got 
itself into a situation from which only skilled assistance 
could release it. She eyed Sam doubtfully. 

“Your dog has frightened my kitten up the tree,” 
said. 

A wave of emotion poured over Sam. Only yesterday 
he had been correcting the proofs of a short story designed 
for a forthcoming issue of Pyke’s Home Companion— 
Celia’s Airman, by Louise G. Boffin—and had curled his 
lip with superior masculine scorn at what had seemed to 
him the naive sentimentality of its central theme. Celia 
had quarreled with her lover, a young wing commander in 


“You mean me?” 


she 
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the air force, and they had become potencies owing 
latter saving her canary. In a mad moment in whi 
critical faculties must have been completely blurred 
had thought the situation far-fetched; but now he offer 
up a silent apology to Miss Boffin, realizing that it) W 
from the sheer, stark facts of life that she had drawn } 
inspiration. 

“You want her brought down?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Sam. “Leave it absolutely 
me—leave the whole thing entirely and completely to ms 

“Tt’s awfully good of you.” 

“‘Not at all,” said Sam tenderly. “There is nothin; 
wouldn’t do for you—nothing. I was saying to myself or 
just now 2 

“T shouldn’t,’’ said Hash heavily. ‘‘Only go breaki 
your neck. What we ought to do ’ere is to stand under t 
tree and chirrup.” 

Sam frowned. 

““You appear to me, Hash,” he said with some severi 
“‘to think that your mission in life is to chirrup. If y 
devoted half the time to work that you do to practici 
your chirruping, Mon Repos would be a better and 
sweeter place.” 

He hoisted himself into the tree and began to climb rz 
idly. So much progress did he make that when, a few n 
ments later, Kay called to him, he could not distinguish | 
words. He scrambled down again. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“‘T only said take care,” said Kay. 

“Oh!” said Sam. 

He resumed his climb. Hash followed him with a pes 
mistic eye. 

““A cousin of mine broke two ribs playing this sort 
silly game,” he said moodily. ‘‘Light-haired feller nam 
George Turner. Had a job pruning the ellums on a gent 
man’s place down Chigwell way. Two ribs he broke, 1 
sides a number of contusions.’ 

He was aggrieved to find that Kay was not giving th 
attention to the story which its drama and human inter 
deserved. 

“Two ribs,” he repeated in a louder voice. “Also eu 
scratches and contusions. Ellums are treacherous thin; 
You think the branches is all right, but lean your weig 
on’em and they snap. That’s an ellum he’s climbin’ now 

“Oh, be quiet!” said Kay nervously. She was followi 
Sam’s movements as tensely as ever Celia followed her a 
man’s. It did look horribly dangerous, what he was doir 

“The proper thing we ought to have done ’ere was 
have took a blanket and a ladder and a pole and to ha 
held the blanket spread out and climbed the ladder a: 
prodded at that there cat with the pole, same as they 
at fires,’ said Hash, casting an unwarrantable slur on ‘ 
humane methods of the fire brigade. 

‘Oh, well done!” cried Kay. 

Sam was now operating in the topmost branches, a 
the kitten, not being able to retreat farther, had just cor 
within reach of his groping hand. Having regarded hi 
suspiciously for some moments and registered a form 
protest against the proceedings by making a noise like. 
exploding soda-water bottle, it now allowed itself to 
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picked up and buttoned into his coat. ? 
“Splendid!” shouted Kay. 
“What?”’ bellowed Sam, peering down. , 


“T said splendid!”’ roared Kay. 

“The lady said splendid!” yelled Hash, in a voi 
strengthened by long practice in announcing dinner int 
midst of hurricanes. He turned to Kay with a mourni 
shake of the head, his bearing that of the man who h 
tried to put a brave face on the matter, but feels the us 
lessness of affecting further optimism. “‘It’s now that’st 
dangerous part, miss,”’ he said. ‘‘The coming down,wh 
I mean. I don’t say the climbing up of one of these ’e 
ellums is safe—not what you would call safe; but if 
when you’re coming down that the nasty accidents ocet 
My cousin was coming down when he broke his two ri 
and got all them contusions. George Turner his nan 
was—a light-haired feller, and he broke two ribs and hi 
to have seven stitches sewed in him.” 

“Oh!” cried Kay. 

“Ah!” said Hash. ( 

He spoke with something of the smug self-satisfaction 
the prophet whose predicted disasters come off as Pp 
schedule. Halfway down the tree, Sam, like Mr. Turné 
had found proof of the treachery of ellums. He had rest 
his weight on a branch which looked solid, felt solid ar 
should have been solid, and it had snapped under hir 
For one breathless moment he seemed to be about to sho 
down like Lucifer, then he snatched at another bough a1 
checked his fall. k 

This time the bough held. It was as if the elm, havil 
played its practical joke and failed, had become discou 
aged. Hash, with something of the feelings of a a 
in the gallery at a melodrama who sees the big scene 
flat, watche his friend and employer reach the low 
branch and drop safely to the ground. The record of Geo 
Turner still remained a mark for other climbers to shoo 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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“US BASSETT, stumpy and taciturn deputy 
oe sheriff— coming over in a motorboat from the main- 
land—was the first official person to reach the 
sene. He knew Green Pass by heart, and at once set to 
ork on his own initiative. It was more than half an 
our later when Sam Dunkley, the sheriff, arrived from 
Imersville. 

_ Green Pass proper is a tortuous channel between two low 
ark green keys off the west coast of Florida. Where it is 
arrowest, mesquite and cabbage palms grow fairly to the 
vater’s edge, and when the tide goes out a current runs 
aere like a mill race. This current has built a hook-shaped 
imdbar out into the Gulf. In some states of tide and wind 
vicious undertow sweeps off it. Children are always 
orbidden to bathe there. 

The hamlet, named for the pass, stands on the opposite 
hore, facing the mainland and the village across a mile of 
lacid, landlocked water. It consists of a dozen sun-baked 
aacks; a small and tenantless pine hotel that warps 
irther out of shape year by year; a general store, housed 
1 cement blocks, that specializes in fishing tackle; a pub- 
e dock near which, early any morning, several gasoline 
vunches may be moored, ready for the day’s fishing. 
lost of the year the boatmen draw their livelihood out of 
he sea with rod and line, but in winter guests at the big 
otel in Elmersyille may telephone up to engage a boat 
nd guide for a day’s amateur fishing. That means a sure 
wenty dollars as against the hazard of fisherman’s luck. 
| Some three hundred yards south of the public dock a 
maller one juts into the quiet bay, its exclusive character 
ow, for the first time, advertised by a freshly painted sign 
ading, Private; Keep Off. At this dock lay a big house 


oat named, in gilt letters, the Sans Gene. After the sheriff 


ad briefly consulted with his deputy he frowned, afar, at 
le sumptuous craft. 

It had lain there two weeks, and for ten days Dunkley 

ad been hearing stories about it that roused his ire. Con- 

ervative opinion thereabouts held that if the Sans Gene’s 


si, 
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rich occupants, assisted on occasion by Northern guests at 
the Elmersville hotel, wanted to booze and raise hell till all 
hours of the morning, they might at least steam out into 
the bay to do it. Doing it right there at the dock—even 
coming ashore to troop noisily through the hamlet and 
across the half-mile width of the key to the Gulf beach in 
the middle of the night—seemed gratuitously insulting. 
Frowning at the Sans Gene this morning, Dunkley would 
have liked very well to blow it up, with its occupants. 

Flaunting their wet parties in the law’s face had been bad 
enough. But now there was a great black smear on his 
generally peaceful county. He would have resented that 
much as though it had been a smear on the flag he followed 
in France. Worse yet, a man for whom he had much affec- 
tion was in the shadow of it. Therefore, leaving Bassett to 
follow his own close-mouthed course for a while, the sheriff 
damned the house boat with all his hot heart as he made 
for the oldest and smallest shack in the Pass. 

This shack, facing the bay, stood about halfway between 
the public dock and the private one—merely four walls in- 
closing two bare little rooms, and a stoop into which the 
morning sun still slanted. There was a bench on the stoop, 
and a kitchen chair that supported a bare-headed, bare- 
armed young man in a faded calico shirt that was torn at 
the side, his sea-stained canvas shoes little more than sacks 
for his sockless feet. He was looking south toward the 
house boat. A slender shape in a green dress, with yellow 
hair, stood on its bow looking north. Dunkley, striding 
down the sandy path beside the rough marl road, noted 
that shape on the bow of the boat. It by no means softened 
the grim set of his jaw. He was fond of the young man 
on the stoop—Eugene Hemphill by name—but there was 
not the faintest doubt that he was going to do his duty. 


She Looked ’Em All Over, One by One—Kept ’Em in Her Lap Fingering 'Em Qver and Talking to Me 


Then Hemphill glanced round and saw the approach- 
ing officer. He did not move, but the faintest of twinkles 
came into his round gray eyes. A moment later, looking 
up into the sherifi’s forbidding face, he grinned a little 
as he said, “‘Hello, Sam; coming to see me?”’ 

They had served together in France; Dunkley as cap- 
tain and Hemphill as sergeant. In this faint grin and 
twinkle the older man felt again something incorrigible 
and incalculable. He knew the common report that Hemp- 
hill, unless he had amateur passengers aboard, was usually 
the last one to turn tail before a squall. There was abso- 
lutely no sense in that; it was just the incalculable itch to 
shake dice with destiny. 

The sheriff might now have death in his hand; so Hemp- 
hill would have to grin and twinkle a little at sight of him. 
That reckless streak was exactly what made the sheriff 
look so stern, and damn the house boat so heartily. With 
this man anything might happen. 

Dunkley helped himself to a seat on the bench and opened 
the business in hand with a peremptory ‘What do you 
know about this?’””—omitting the familiar nickname with 
which he would ordinarily have addressed the boatman. 

Hemphill answered in round-eyed sobriety, ‘‘No more 
than you do, Sam. I heard they found his body a couple of 
hours ago.” 

Dunkley made a statement: ‘He was going to do you 
out of your boat.” 

Of course every tongue in Green Pass would be loosened 
now; and every inhabitant knew that Angus P. Wheedon 
had bought the thirty-four-foot, half-decked boat en- 
gaging Hemphill to operate it. Then, the boatman tak- 
ing his fancy, he had expansively offered to sell him the 
craft on credit. During every day of his stay at the Pass, 
the boat and Hemphill were to be at his disposal, 
whether he fished that day or not; and for every such day 
the boatman was to be credited with twenty dollars. Prob- 
ably a dozen inhabitants had seen the account that Hemp- 
hill kept in a dog-eared, ten-cent pocket memorandum 
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book. In three years it came to 168 days, and that came to 
$3360, or more than three-quarters of the price of the craft. 

But there was only a verbal agreement. When news of 
Angus P. Wheedon’s sudden death came down to the 
Pass—last September—there had been much speculation 
over the situation thus presented. The general opinion 
was that Gene ought to have got it down in writing; no 
telling what Wheedon’s son and heir—whom the Pass had 
never seen—might say to it. The son and heir, finally 
appearing with the Sans Gene, had introduced himself, so 
to speak, by setting up that sign—Private; Keep Off. In 
his father’s time nearly every inhabitant, including the 
children, had found some pretext for wandering on board 
to stare at the Circassian walnut, soft rugs and a tiny 
ship, all made of silver, on the mantel over the sure-enough 
fireplace in the big room. Oftener than not, as to the male 
trespassers, Angus P. had treated them to a drink and 
cigars. Obviously, the son was different. 

“Yes, he was going to do me out of my boat,’’ Hemphill 
admitted, and ran a nervous hand over his curly, sun- 
baked poll. “I spoke to him about it the second day after 
he got down here. He said he hadn’t had time to look over 
his father’s affairs and didn’t want to be bothered then.” 

His mind held the image of a large man, not quite as old 
as himself, but with the waistline of well-fed middle age— 
dressed in pale blue stockings with a white pattern worked 
in them, a darker blue shirt with his monogram on the 
breast pocket, and dark blue trousers. Stiff dark hair 
bristled above a crushed-down brow; amid a broad face 
was a nubbin of turned-up nose. That figure had stood on 
the sand, listened to the boatman in faded calico shirt and 
shapeless trousers—listening just long enough to catch the 
drift of the boatman’s speech, then cutting the speaker 
short with an irritated, “I don’t want to be bothered 
now”’—reproof in the tone and glance, as though he had 
been correcting an impudent servant. 

With a certain impartiality Hemphill remarked, “He 
generally spoke to me as though I was the doormat. 
Thirty-three hundred dollars is a good bunch of money to 
me, Sam. I didn’t want to lose it, and if I said what was in 
my mind most likely I would; so I kept my mouth shut. 
Then he sent me word he was going fishing next day, and 
to have the boat ready at nine o’clock. 

“‘His wife was along, and the chap they call Benny, and 
his wife. They call her Maggie. I don’t know their names, 
only what they call each other. His father always used to 
introduce me to his fishing guests. He always took along 
grub for me and we all ate together. I had a hunch this 
bird wouldn’t, so I got some sandwiches in a paper bag. 
Their lunch was in a hamper big as a dry-goods box— 
couple of gillies lugged it over from the house boat. Of 
course they didn’t get started at nine o’clock—not till ten. 
I anchored off Gage Point. About one o’clock they started 
to feed.”” The boatman couldn’t help grinning. ‘They 
had a tablecloth to put over the top of the fish box—two 
bottles of wine in ice.” 

Dunkley, uncompromising eyes on the boatman, cut 
through this rambling discourse: ‘‘That wasn’t the first 
time you’d seen his wife.” 

Of course Green Pass would gossip—all tongues loosened 
now. The boatman was tanned all over to a rich bronze; 
even his bare ankles might have been an Indian’s. The 
shirt, open at the neck and torn at the side, was only a bit 
of drapery on living statuary. Particularly when he moved 
in any exercise of strength and agility haberdashery would 
have been only a disfigurement. When the sheriff inter- 
rupted Hemphill’s talk he knew very well that if a woman 
found pleasure in looking at a handsome male, torn shirt 
and sea-stained shoes would not have mattered, unless she 
was a very stupid woman. 

Again the boatman struck a nervous hand across his 
head, but he answered soberly, ‘‘I saw her the first day 
they came here, before I saw him. I’d been out since sun- 
rise for trout and mackerel, and I saw their boat when I 
came in—first I knew they were here. I was near the dock 
cleaning fish when she strolled up. Of course I didn’t know 
who she was. She sat on the dock talking across to me—all 
sorts of questions about fishing, and so forth.’”’ He twinkled 
faintly. “She asked me to take her fishing next day, but 
I sidestepped that.” 

Involuntarily, it seemed, he glanced toward the Sans 
Gene, but the green figure had disappeared. 

“‘T saw her about every day. She came up here one morn- 
ing and sat on that bench.” He looked at the sheriff with 
a challenge. “I’m giving you all this straight, not because 
you're sheriff, but because you’re Sam Dunkley and I like 
you. She’s a hundred miles the best of that bunch on the 
house boat. The rest are pretty much swine. I know all 
right they’re his friends, not hers. Beats the devil why a 
woman like that would marry a man like him—only of 
course there’s the money.’”’ His mind returned to the Sans 
Gene for a moment; but he came back to Dunkley 
candidly. 

“The way I figured it then, he didn’t like her playing up 
to me, and she played up to me all the more because he 
didn’t like it—probably the only thing she could do to 
him, you see. This day that we went fishing—those four 
sat around the fish box with a tablecloth on it eating a 
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banquet out of a hamper and drinking iced wine. I was on 
the little bench by the wheel, eating sandwiches out of a 
paper bag. But she’d put her chair on my side, where she 
couldreach me; and she was all the while offering me things 
from their table. Of course she called me Gene, but women 
that go on my boat always call me Gene.”’ 

The boatman ruffled his close-cropped curly hair, and 
appealed to the sheriff’s knowledge of human nature. 

“Of course, Sam, anybody but an idiot would know that 
if she’d had anything serious in her mind about me she 
wouldn’t have been rubbing his nose in it, in public, like 
that. It was to tease him. But the poor fool couldn’t help 
letting everybody see he was mad. He said to her—mad, 
like a nasty brat—‘ You better feed him with a spoon and 
done with it!’ And she says, looking innocent as a kitten, 
‘Oh, no; Gene’s grown-up.’ All the chump could do was 
bleat, ‘I suppose you mean I’m not.’ He was like that. 

“You can understand that wasn’t good for me. She 
didn’t know about the money business that was between 
us—not then. She was just using me to stick pins in him 
with. Of course I couldn’t say anything to her. But I got 
a mighty hunch that he would take it out of me by refusing 
to acknowledge the bargain his father had made—doing me 
out of $3360—out of my boat, practically.” 

He shifted his position in the chair, and thought an 
instant before confessing: “I give it to you straight, Sam. 
I made up my mind he wasn’t going to get away with 
that—not with a whole hide. A fat pig, you see, having a 
row with his wife, and then taking it out of me by doing 
me out of my boat. That was really the way it stood. I 
knew he could do me out of the money. I can’t go to law 
with a man worth five million dollars. I don’t want to go 
to law with anybody anyhow. I’d rather settle it myself 
or just let it go. I felt sure he was going to swindle me out 
of my boat, and I made up my mind that if he did I’d hand 
him something toremember. I didn’t know just what it was 
going to be. I hadn’t tried to say just what. But I knew 
blamed well I was going to land on him somehow.” 

Bassett, the stumpy deputy, came along the sandy 
path and stopped at sight of Dunkley, with a look of invi- 
tation. 

“‘A minute, Gene,” 
his deputy. 

The two officers conferred a moment and Bassett went 
on down the road toward the private dock. When Dunkley 
returned to the bench the boatman took up his story. 

“Well, that was the way it stood. We were off Gage 
Point, as I told you. Probably you remember the day— 
last week, Wednesday. I wouldn’t have advised him to go 
out if my advice had been asked. A while after lunch, 
Wheedon, full of food and wine, was sitting in a deck chair 
with his feet up, smoking a cigar, and she was casting. 
There wasn’t really any use fishing in the middle of that 
sultry afternoon on an ebb tide; but she was casting— 
reeling in and casting again. Usually women are a nuisance 
trying to cast; but she can.” 

His voice had trailed off a little, reminiscently. Another 
image was in his mind, of a slender figure, not above me- 
dium height, with wavy yellow hair and sea-green eyes, 
casting with her whole body—taking a half step as she 
swung the rod, bending at the hips, sometimes pressing her 
lips together or screwing them up, as though she must hit 
the mark under a penalty. To see her cast made him 
laugh—teeth showing white against the dark red skin—for 
it was obscurely like recognizing a blood relation among 
strangers. That first day when she came to the dock and 
asked him all sorts of questions about fishing, he had liked 
her because her hands were brown. 

“Casting. As I said, it was a while after lunch; and I 
saw it coming up in the west. Of course I pulled up anchor 
and started for shore. I hadn’t gone very far before my 
passengers got pretty serious.” 

In only a few minutes they had seen a slate-colored 
streak on the western horizon grow to a monstrous curtain, 
halfway to the zenith, turning darker, writhing and tum- 


the sheriff said, and strode over to 


bling within itself, blotting out the blue with a rush that: 


made the speed of the little boat seem like inaction. Al- 
ready cold gusts had struck them. Before the devouring 
black curtain overhead and an oncoming wall of rain, the 
boat had seemed pitifully small and fragile. 

“Tt hit us like the devil,’’ Hemphill commented; and 
grinned. “About the third dive sent Benny to the cabin 
and his wife after him.” 

As wind and rain struck them in a boisterous onset, the 
sea had begun to toss under them. It tossed more and 
more, rain expunging the distant sketch of Gage Point, so 
that they might as well have been in midocean surrounded 
by fog. The waves got bigger momentarily. The young 
man called Benny was sticking to his chair, feet braced 
and one hand against the fish box. The boat soared up- 
ward as though minded to try a flight; then slid down, ca- 
reening, and for two mortal seconds Benny seemed to look 
straight down into rolling sea and to feel himself being 
spilled into it, chair and all, as one spills the contents of a 
spoon by tilting it. 

When the boat righted, and his heart came back from 
a sojourn, Benny crawled forward to the small cabin, his 
wife following. 
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Wheedon meantime had helped himself back to the 
seat in the stern. But his wife stood up, her arms r 
the stanchion behind the boatman at the wheel. 
his attention must go to steering, but more than one 
turned his head so that she was in his field of vision. The 
rode up a big wave and slid down the other side; a 
Hemphill smiled up at her with a sort of love that w 
mostly impersonal. The wind molded her skirt to her for 
strands of yellow hair blew; it was indefinitely in his n 
that long ago women had ridden stormy waves like h 
except for the incidental item of a boat. 

Soberly he commented, ‘‘This lobster, Benny, and | 
wife, that they call Maggie—they’re just a couple of 
From the way they laughed at Wheedon’s jokes and toa¢ 
to him I figured they were on their uppers and he y 
their meal ticket. At that they were the only people in 
bunch that seemed to be friendly to everybody—too 
and foolish to quarrel, I guess; blacking everybody’s box 
Benny reminds me somehow of a squash—neat-sight 
wears glasses. ; 

“Of course that stuffy little cabin was no pia in 
storm. They’d be banged around every which way. A 
a while Benny managed to get the door open—hanging | 0 
his legs wabbling, and his face blank as an egg. He mu 
have gone sort of daffy with seasickness and being 
stiff and knocked around in there. Some people do gi 
their nuts with seasickness. It struck me he was tryin 
jump overboard. Then the boat turned another so: 
and snapped him back. I heard him hit inside the 
like dropping a packing case out of a second-story win 
and his wife began to yell. It was right rough then,” 

One moment, in fact, the little boat had stood on 
head, and when it stood on its tail, water boiled along th 
gunwale. Although they were running before the y 
contradictory forces assailed them, making the bowspri 
toss crazily, and it seemed that if they did not founder the 
would crack in two. 1 

“Looked as though something ought to be done in there 
but I couldn’t leave the wheel for a second. I look roun 
Wheedon— Maggie still whooping—but he just hung o 
the stern seat. Then she touched my shoulder. 
couldn’t get by me to the next stanchion, you see, but she 
held out her hand. I took another brace with my feet ani 
grabbed her wrist. She waited for a chance, then spre 
and made the rest of it in a stagger and scramble—g 
into the cabin to look after the lunatics. ele IT d 
disgusted with the slob—sitting still and letting his wife ¢ c 
it. Probably I looked it.” 

The boatman took a moment to ponder over the « 
rience, and confessed frankly: ‘I hated that man, all 
I meant to hand him a wallop he’d remember. I kn 
was going to do me out of my boat. I didn’t propose to le 
him get away with it whole.” Thoughtfully he opened tt 
door to a deeper confidence: ‘‘Some people blame me 
sticking around here. That kind of talk has been pa 
back to me. They say if I had the right kind of ambi 
I’d probably set up a garage or filling station; or, maybe 
go to work in a real-estate office, so I could rise in the wor 
and become a respectable citizen. Fact is, I make be 
wages at this, I’ll bet, than I could at any job on shore 
was open to me. I’d have owned the boat this y 
Wheedon had been square with me. But there’s som 
else about it, Sam. 

“At any job in town I'd get restless, and that wouldn't 
be good for me. Out here on the Gulf I’m free, you seé 
not rowing with anybody; not doing anybody any ha 
I suppose I’m sort of reckless. I hear about chaps get’ 
into serious trouble now and then, and I can sort of fe 
my bones how easy it might be for me to follow suit. I 
this, you know; and it’s good for me. I don’t have 
rows here:except with this two-fisted old ocean and a f 
zied fish; and we ean fight that out between ourselves w 
out prejudice to anybody.” He made a slight ges 
“Clean, you understand—free. What I started to say v 
this man Wheedon really needed killing. 

“Probably I hated him some on his wife’s account t00. 
She’s a thousand per cent better than the rest of thal 
booze-fighting bunch. I liked her. In a way, you knoj 
she was sort of my kind. If you’d see her a while on a boat 
you’d know what I mean. I get it more or less mixed 

“But here was Wheedon on the stern seat, getting all th 
pitch of the boat and full of food and red wine. I di 
realize what ailed him at first. He’d gone kind of pa 
white, but fright would account for that. Well, he le’ 
both barrels. Gee, Sam! Nobody would have min 
taking a pair of tongs and dropping that object into u 
water. 

“He’d come into all this money of his father’s; the world 
was his; going to do everything he pleased, and anybot 
that didn’t like it could go to hell, And there was that me 
on the house boat—these cheap and gaudy booze-fi 
he’d brought along with him. You see what I mean, San 
nobody would have cared a rap what he did to that cha] 
It wouldn’t a counted.” 


In the little pause he glanced away, and back aga rai 
“Tt’s none of my business to tell tales, Sam; and I do 
really know any—not what a judge would call know ud 

(Continued on Page 36) : 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

But some things are in the air. There’s a 
woman on board—getting fat, I’d say; 
bobbed hair and black eyes. I don’t know 
any more about it than a rabbit—not really 
know. But I guess Wheedon liked that 
woman pretty well, and his wife didn’t; and 
the woman’s husband didn’t like Wheedon 
much. He’s the oldest man on board—bald. 
He don’t look like a picture of innocence to 
me. Not that I really know anything. But 
it would be my guess, from what they told 
me, that Wheedon was shot from the sea. 
The point is, Sam, that anybody at all— 
except the fool Benny and his wife—might 
have bumped that fellow off. It was com- 
ing to him. 

“Well, of course I finally got ’em in all 
right out of the squall. I didn’t see him 
next day till sundown. Then he and the 
bald man and the bald man’s wife stopped 
right out there—me here on the porch— 
and he said, ‘If you’ve got a claim against 
my father’s estate you best file it in court in 
New York. A lawyer will tell you how.’ 
Then he went up to the store and told Alf 
McGann he was going to sell the boat— 
asked Alf to find a buyer. 

“‘T’d expected that. Of course he was 
sorer than ever at me for what had hap- 
pened on the fishing trip. I didn’t propose 
to go into any lawsuit. What chance would 
I have against his money? I told Alf and 
some other people what I thought of him; 
but that was all. I’d been holding the boat 
ready for him every day, same’s I used to 
for his father. But when he announced his 
stand that way, I thought I might as well 
get some use of it while I could. Fact is, I 
thought it would be better to keep away 
from him that day. So I went into the Gulf 
for mackerel, and got back about five 
o’clock with a nice lot. Maybe she saw me 
coming in. Anyhow she was on the dock 
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when I came up, and hailed me—asked me 
to come up and get her—take her on board 
while I cleaned the fish. And I did. 

“T saw right away she was different— 
different to me, I mean. Maybe she’d been 
down to the hotel at Elmersville and some- 
body there had told her. I don’t know how 
she heard it. I handed her down, you know, 
and pushed off a few yards and got ready to 
manicure my fish, she sitting in the stern 
looking at me. Almost the first thing she 
said was, speaking softly, ‘I didn’t know 
you were Sergeant Hemphill.’”’ 

That name had been in newspaper head- 
lines and even echoed in the halls of Con- 
gress. Presumably the name would not 
have acquired that distinction if there had 
not been some little bungling at headquar- 


ters. At any rate the men had been ordered. 


to stay in that corner of the woods until 
relief came. It presently appeared that to 
stay was going to be very inconvenient, for 
a gray swarm was coming on in front. When 
relief arrived Sergeant Hemphill, half 
blinded with blood and working a machine 
gun, was the only man in the little company 
who was able to keep his feet. That hap- 
pened early in our fighting and made a 
great impression—for a few days. But in 
due time the war ended, with a surfeit of 
heroes, and by that time hardly anybody 
remembered Sergeant Hemphill. 

“Tt made a difference with her, you know. 
Before that, I’d been Gene the boatman, 
that she could play around with. I think 
she liked me—tiptop, in a way. Then it 
made her husband sore, and that was an 
object. But now She’s a woman that 
would respect a man who’d given ’em the 
best punch he had. So it was different. She 
asked to see my medals.” He grinned a 
little. “‘Oh, yes; I keep ’em in a cigar box 
in the cabin. She looked ’em all over, one 
by one—kept ’em in her lap fingering em 
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over and talking tome. Well, she sat in the 
stern, watching me clean fish. 

“That’s scales and guts, you know. Usu- 
ally women that go out from the hotel don’t 
want toseeit. But she didn’t mind—sitting 
in the stern, watching and talking to me. 
You couldn’t really put it in words—only 
I’d landed on the Dutch, and cleaning fish 
was part of my job, and she’d sit and watch 
me do it.” The boatman’s eyes grew 
rounder with speculation, as though he 
tried to recover something that could not 
be put in words. A note lower, he added, 
“She was very sweet about it, Sam.” He 
thought it over another instant. 

“You might say she kicked over the 
traces then, coming up to see me often— 
whenever she wanted to and staying as 
long as she liked. It would be my opinion— 
in the air, you know—that there was merry 
hell on the Sans Gene, friend husband rid- 
ing her with a quirt, and she doing just as 
she pleased, especially hanging out with me. 
Two days I took her out in the boat fishing 
with me.”’ 

Hemphill had been growing restless, 
shifting his position in the chair, moving his 
tanned hands. He looked away at the 
stretch of still blue water and the low green 
mainland beyond. His eyes came back to 
the sheriff with a silent questioning and de- 
bating; but he ended abruptly: ‘So it 
came down to yesterday afternoon, when I 
pulled him out of the water. If I’d wanted 
to bump him off, Sam, all I had to do was 
sit still.” 

“She was there,” said Dunkley. 

“Yes. I’d stayed ashore, and we went 


bathing in the afternoon—over on the Gulf 
side of course. We had a swim and were 
sitting on the sand when he came along in 
a bathing suit, and just walked past us 
with ascowl. I’d never seen him in a bath- 
ing suit before, and you’d never want to 


man stopped to laugh. ‘‘He sent one 0 
servants up here to give me twent 
dollars as a reward for pulling him out. 
man that was doing me out of $3300! Ha 
to beat that! But that’s the last I saw | 
him, Sam—when he wabbled away to t] 
boathouse after I pulled him out of ? 
water.” 

‘“‘He walked down the beach about si 
down yesterday,” said the sheriff. 

“So I’ve heard,’”?’ Hemphill replied, * 
didn’t see him.” 

“You walked down the beach a fe 
minutes later.’’ Of course everybody 
be gossiping now. Cae 

“T strolled down to see if I could pick y 


dusk.” How many eyes the little 
munity had! 

“T’ve heard that too; but I didn’t » 
her. It must have been after I’d gone Sy 
the beach.” 

Dunkley’s uncompromising eyes held ' 
Hemphill’s as he made another statemen 
“You must have heard a shot, Gene. or 
ers heard it.” 

“Yes, I heard a shot, but I didn’t tl 
anything of it then—getting dusk—som 
fool letting off a gun, I thought.” 

Where the hamlet stood, this key w 
perhaps half a mile wide, broadenin 
farther down, then tapering to a oa 
tail the southern end of which was 0 
long sandbar. As the key narrowed to 
tail, vegetation became stunted and spars 
A boy, this morning, had found Wheed 
(Continued on Page 39) | t 
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Her Sea-Green Eyes Looked Into His and Then Away; Her Pretty Brown Hand Scooped Sand and Poured it Out With a Slow Mechanical Motion 


. (Continued from Page 36) 
+ down there by an isolated clump of 
vf mesquite, with a bullet hole in the 
-. No alarm had been given from the 
1e boat, and no search had been made 
rim through the night. 
jemphill still showed a subdued rest- 
sguess under the sheriff’s steady eyes— 
4{ slight movements, mechanically run- 
jy a hand over his head. Dunkley felt 
h: something was held back. 
_ fter a moment the boatman said in con- 
dice, “I don’t know any more about it 
hi you do, Sam; but I think there was a 
mll boat off the key, inside—only a 
lipse, for brush was in the way and the 
gt was fading. I didn’t pay any atten- 
ic either. I wouldn’t be sure; but I’ve 
‘oa kind of recollection of noticing a small 
xt in the bay—just a glimpse. That 
nht have been five or ten minutes before 
xard the shot. Nothing’s very clear in 
a mind about it, you understand, because 
asn’t paying attention. From what they 
e me, it would be my guess he was 
jlzged from the water.” With more en- 
xy he added, “‘There was a nasty mess, 
31. That man needed killing. It was 
<aing to him. Probably somebody had 
clo it. It might have been almost any- 
»y—even the lunkhead Benny, for all 
| sally know. There’s the man they call 
P 1l—the woman’s husband.” 

Junkley listened to this unmoved, his 
1s boring at the boatman. ‘You say it 
w; near sundown when you left here and 
stplled down the beach. What time did 
yt get back here to the shack?” 

Jemphill mutely questioned the sheriff 
4 instant, considering, and answered can- 
dily, “leven o’clock.”’ 

“Dark for Panamas,”’ the sheriff com- 
nnted dryly. 

‘T loafed on the beach,” said Hemphill. 
F: knew this admission was not good for 
ease, and regarded the officer gravely. 
give it to you straight, Sam. There was 
atime, probably, when anything might 
live happened. I hated him all right. But 
yien it came to the pinch—it was too com- 
peated. I wanted to be free.”’ 

There was a little pause and Dunkley 

axed, “‘That all, Gene?” 

As to a superior officer the boatman an- 

sered, “‘ Yes, sir.” 

The sheriff arose, remarking, “‘ Well, I’m 

ie to the house boat,’ and stepped off 

e weather-beaten stoop. 

Striding forward, his eyes on the big, 

mbering craft, he again cursed it with all 
heart. On this strip of palm-grown 

nd, and on the Gulf, Eugene Hemphill, 

» thought, would lead a good life; but 
‘hat he instinctively fled from had pursued 
im in that house boat, and perhaps ruin- 
isly ensnared him—for he was holding 
mething back. What had he been doing, 
».to eleven o’clock, last evening? Hence 
‘ie sheriff cursed the Sans Gene and all its 
orks. Gus Bassett was already aboard, 
4t he would hardly have questioned the 
ine mistress—leaving such a job to his 
iperior. 

Nearing the Sans Gene, Dunkley noticed 
hat a man and woman were sitting on the 
jwer deck. The man’s hat was off, disclos- 
ig a bald head; the woman was at least 
lump and had dark bobbed hair. Some- 
ody had locked the gate in the boat’s rail 
qrough which one went aboard from the 
ock. Without pausing, Dunkley threw a 
g over it—the man and woman silently 
ratching. Advancing to them he intro- 
uced himself. 

“T’m the sheriff. I wish to see Mrs. 
Vheedon.” 


Theseated man welcomed that announce- 


ent—it struck Dunkley—about as a muz- 
led bulldog might have. He was long- 
\odied, short-legged, thick-chested, and the 
jooked red in his mottled face had not 
ome there by abstinence. 
In silence, with only a glance of stony 
{isfavor, he arose and disappeared through 
he nearest door. 
The woman glanced round, stood up and 
|tepped close to the sheriff—plump promi- 
ent cheek bones, full lips, burning eyes. 
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“They had a wild row yesterday after- 
noon,” she said swiftly under her breath, 
“after he came from bathing. It was about 
the boatman they call Gene. He was send- 
ing him twenty-five dollars. She said he 
ought to give him the boat. I was outside 
and heard it—furious, you know. He 
knocked her down. You’ll see her cheek. 
She’d kill him for that. After he went 
ashore she followed and went up there to 
Gene’s shanty. She didn’t get back till ten 
o’clock. She and Gene killed him.” All 
this as rapidly as she could utter it. 

“Why didn’t anybody look for him last 
night?” Dunkley asked. 

She seemed to find the question absurd, 
or irritating. 

“Who would have thought of danger on 
a little island like this? We supposed he 
had some business of his own on shore.” 
Evidently this company on the house boat 
did not question one another’s goings and 
comings too closely, lest it prove embar- 
rassing. ‘They killed him,” she added and 
turned away, walking to the bow. 

Certainly a mess, as Hemphill had said. 

In a moment ‘a steward in white linen 
came to the door for Dunkley, conducting 
him inside, upstairs, through a spacious 
cabin. It was a bedroom in which the 
sheriff found himself, or a combination of 
bedroom and boudoir. The bed at the side 
was covered with a lace spread, made up 
for the day. The occupant of the room was 
in a chair, with bright chintz cushions by 
the window. Without rising she smiled 
faintly and said, ‘“‘Good morning, sheriff; 
will you sit here?” 

He recognized the green dress that he had 
seen on the bow, and the slender shape with 
yellow hair. He saw now that her eyes were 
sea green; and his reaction to her was in 
the form of an acknowledgment that here 
was lure enough to do the business for any 
boatman. A black-and-blue bruise on her 
left cheek showed through a thick layer of 
powder. But he liked her voice and her 
brown hands. 

He opened the matter promptly: “Can 
you tell me how your husband was shot, 
Mrs. Wheedon?”’ 

The answer came as promptly: “I’ve no 
idea.” 

“T find he had some trouble with a boat- 
man named Eugene Hemphill. Hemphill 
claimed your husband swindled him— 
talked to a good many people about it. 
Your husband went down the Gulf beach 
near sunset. A few minutes later Hemphill 
went down the beach after him.” 

Her voice was soft, but firm. “I’m sure 
he didn’t do it, sheriff. He got Mr. Whee- 
don out of the water yesterday afternoon. 
If he’d meant to kill him, all he had to do 
then was sit still and let him drown. There 
was nobody else in sight.” 

“You were there,”’ said the sheriff. 

For an instant she seemed to feel her foot 
in a trap; light wavered in her sea-green 
eyes; a- brown hand moved on the chair 
arm. But she answered composedly, “I 
was there. But I didn’t know about this 
undertow. I doubt that I could have helped 
him.” 

“You went ashore last evening, I be- 
lieve,’ Dunkley remarked; perhaps his 
eyes focused upon the dark spot on her 
cheek. 

“Yes; I went ashore.” Her eyes seemed 
to ask him how much gossip he had been 
hearing. She stooped a little and clasped 
her hands round her knee. ‘Mr. Wheedon 
and I had quarreled. You know about the 
boat?” 
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He nodded. 

With a conviction that he knew a good 
deal else, she went on, low: ‘‘Mr. Wheedon 
and I quarreled about it. I said he should 
give Gene the boat. It’s true he struck 
me.” For an instant Dunkley thought of 
the glowing eyes of a big cat. “‘I don’t take 
that with thanks. I was furious enough. I 
went to Gene’s cabin, but he wasn’t there. 
I walked around a while—going back to the 
cabin. But he didn’t come, so I came back 
to the house boat without seeing him.” 

“‘Would you mind telling me what you 
did when you got back here?”’ 

That question seemed rather to surprise 
her, and she reflected. “‘I was told that 
Benny Weems had gone to bed ill, without 
his dinner; so I went in to see him. I sat 
with him a little while. It seemed to be 
nothing serious. Then I went to bed. Gene 
never did this, sheriff.” 

Yet, somehow, she wasn’t telling him the 
truth—not all the truth. For the first time 
Dunkley displayed emotion. 

“T hope with all my heart he didn’t, Mrs. 
Wheedon. I’ve known him a good while. 
He’s too good a man.” He ended a slight 
hesitation with a burst of scorn. “‘Too 
many people are only pigs—good for noth- 
ing but to stuff themselves. A man like 
Gene Hemphill ” His voice fell bit- 
terly. ‘‘But somebody did it. This man 
was murdered. Whoever did it has got to 
pay, if I can find him. I only hope with all 
my heart it wasn’t Gene Hemphill.” 

Light played in her eyes and she slowly 
shook her head, with conviction. “‘I know 
it was not. He didn’t intend to be at his 
cabin last evening. He’d made up his mind. 
He wanted to be free.’’ She communed 
with herself an instant; a faint smile moved 
her lips. “‘Hewas right; he should be free.” 

But that was exactly what Hemphill had 
said; his words were in the sheriff’s mind: 
“Tt was too complicated; I wanted to be 
free.’ What understanding was between 
them? How had it touched Wheedon? 
What had Hemphill been doing last 
evening? 

Dunkley was frowning over that when a 
decorous knock came on the door. Mrs. 
Wheedon ealled, ““Come in”; but instead 
of a white suited steward the ‘undistin- 
guished clothes and shoe-leather face of 
Deputy Bassett appeared in the half- 
opened door. A motion of his head signified 
that he wished to speak with his chief. 
Murmuring an apology, Dunkley stepped 
out. Then he saw that Bassett’s face was 
portentous with news. For an instant the 
deputy silently asked his superior to be- 
lieve something incredible; but he spoke 
with flatness, like an anticlimax: 

“Tt was the fool they call Benny— Mr. 
Benjamin Weems—he did it.” 

Dunkley stared, and the deputy gave an 
affirmative nod, repeating, “It was Mr. 
Benjamin Weems—pretty near an idiot. I 
guess, Sam, from all I’ve heard, this man 
Wheedon needed killing pretty bad. Prob- 
ably somebody had to do it. But the job 
was shouldered off on Benny.” 

“How?” Dunkley demanded. 

There was, perhaps, a touch of reproof in 
Bassett’s mild statement, “‘ You didn’t view 
the body, but I did. It was no pistol. The 
bullet went clean through his head. I 
listened and said nothing, but I made up 
my mind then he was shot with a rifle. 
Looked like that would mean from the 
water. So I had that idea in mind.” 

Again he silently asked the sheriff to be- 
lieve an incredible statement. ‘‘This fool 


Benny hankered to shoot a porpoise.’ He 
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repeated it, as though one hearing would 
hardly suffice. ‘‘To shoot a porpoise. He 
sneaked off in their electric launch yester- 
day afternoon when other guests were 
liquoring up for dinner. He didn’t see any 
porpoise, but he saw a big white heron.” 

He paused a little, as though not to 
strain his hearer’s mind too far at once. 
“Not seeing any porpoise, he wanted to 
shoot the heron. He’d got to shoot some- 
thing, you know. The heron flew away. 
And then, Sam, he saw it roosting on a 
bunch of mesquite, couple of rods inshore.” 
Bassett seemed to find language inade- 
quate. ‘Benny can’t see, any more than 
he can think. He thought what he saw was 
the white heron—roosting on a mesquite 
bush inshore! So he blazed away. Whee- 
don was wearing a white shirt. Naturally 
Benny didn’t hit what he aimed at, but he 
did a thorough job of it, just the same. As 
soon as he shot he saw something fall down. 
He knew that wasn’t a heron; had just 
sense enough for that. So he beat it back to 
the boat and went to bed sick. That’s how 
it happened, Sam. I’ve just been talking 
to him.” 

Bassett looked gravely up at his supe- 
rior: ‘Benny, shooting at a white heron 
roosting on a mesquite bush. I guess, Sam, 
it was what our good grandfathers used to 
call an act of God.” 

Dunkley did not doubt the deputy’s so- 
lution; Bassett knew his business. But 
there was a questioning in his mind. What, 
then, was the understanding between those 
two, so that they used the same words? 
What had Gene been doing all last evening? 

At any rate the official job was done, and 
Hemphill ought to be told, so the sheriff 
tramped back to the shack. 

The boatman listened, and observed 
coolly, ““So that was it? Well, I knew 
mighty well I had nothing to do with it. 
I’d made up my mind.” 

Again, those were just her words: “He’d 
made up his mind.’ They must have 
talked it over. 

But there had been no talking. 

A man and woman sitting on the sand in 
wet bathing suits, both deeply aware that 
for days a skein had been weaving between 
them. In outward form each of them might 
have stood for a model. Wheedon came 
scowling by, fat and white. She knew the 
hook was no place for bathing; Hemphill 
had told her so. Wheedon, however, was 
making for the hook. In a moment, shap- 
ing itself out of the blue, there was a ques- 
tion as sudden and portentous as a storm 
cloud. 

Her sea-green eyes looked into his and 
then away; her pretty brown hand scooped 
sand and poured it out with a slow mechan- 
ical motion. He scooped a handful of sand 
and poured it, the tail of his eye on her 
round leg, gracefully bent at the knee. He 
felt the charm as one feels alcohol in his 
brain. He hated Wheedon. 

The fat white figure was pudging along 
the hook now. 

Involuntarily, it seemed, Hemphill spoke 
in a mumble, “He oughtn’t to go in there.” 

She looked into his eyes—neither invit- 
ing, apparently, nor withholding; but pas- 
sive, waiting for the cast of the die. Then 
she looked down at the sand trickling from 
her curved palm. Wheedon was wading in 
from the hook. 

Hemphill hated him and felt her strong 
charm. The skein that was weaving had 
made him think about her objectively— 
lovely, desirable; she could be very sweet 
too. But a woman used to profusion, not 
to be imagined living in a shack on the 
proceeds of a rod and line; an indefinitely 
large and complicated background behind 
her—that dirty mess on the house boat a 
part of it. Wheedon was up to his hips in 
the water. It must happen very soon now. 
That background would claim him, in a 
gilded leash. Abruptly he cut through the 
skein with a stroke of will, sprang to his 
feet like a cat and ran hard for the hook. 

She had understood then. Yet at dusk, 
furious and reckless from the blow on her 
cheek, she had gone to his cabin. When he 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Londonderry toNew Y orktherewas 

no passenger who radiated a more 
supreme confidence in the future than the young draper’s 
clerk from Belfast, a youth whose entire capital consisted 
of ten pounds in cash and a letter of recommendation from 
his former employer. This letter, written in old-fashioned 
script, was addressed To Whom it May Concern and 
stated that the bearer, twenty-one years of age, had 
satisfactorily completed his five years’ apprenticeship in 
the draper’s trade and would be a valuable employe to any 
firm requiring his services. 

A dozen times a day Lexie showed this letter to fellow 
passengers and confided his ambitions. He would take 
employment with some draper’s firm in New York. He 
would save his money and in time start a draper’s shop of 
his own. Who knows but in ten years, or fifteen perhaps, 
he might be a rich man and going back to Belfast to visit 
his astonished old friends? Always his beginning was the 
same, spoken in his clear, precise, North of Ireland accent: 
“As soon as I reach New York I shall take employ- 
ment ——”’ 

One was prompted to probe the reason for this superb 
confidence. It was true that a young draper’s clerk might 
attain wealth in the land of opportunity; a count of the 
important Fifth Avenue shops reveals that many North of 
Ireland young men have graduated from drapers’ clerks to 
proprietorship of great department stores and similar 
enterprises. Still, there are obstacles. To get a start is the 
crucial matter. How did he know, for instance, that there 
would be a position open to him as soon as he should reach 
New York? Hosts of other young men, born Americans, 
are constantly seeking employment in that city. Might he 
not be handicapped by the fact that he was, in a way, a 
foreigner? 

“Tf it is only Americans I have to compete with for 
employment,’ he answered with amazing egotism, ‘I 
shall have no fear. You see, I know my trade better than 
they do.” 

This statement could not go unchallenged. Did he not 
know that America is above all things a commercial coun- 
try, that there are schools and even colleges where busi- 
ness efficiency and salesmanship are taught in the most 
scientific manner? Lexie might, indeed, know his trade 
excellently from Belfast standards, but it was entirely 
possible he would find New York competition a little 
keener than he anticipated. He countered these remarks 
by another surprising statement. 

“Americans don’t speak good English,” he said; ‘‘and 
that is the principal thing when you are selling things to 
people. When I served my apprenticeship in Belfast I had 
to learn diction just as I learned to distinguish cotton from 
linen. It was part of the trade; unless I spoke like a gentle- 
man, I couldn’t have hoped to be anything more than a 
porter. I’ll get a position in New York, never fear!” 

Truly it seemed overly optimistic that he should assume 
his superior diction would gain him preference in the New 
York labor market, where, we are told by a thousand writ- 
ers, sheer efficiency is the only password to success. But 
meeting him on the street a month later, his exuberant 
greeting left no doubt that his ambition had been realized. 


(): THE ten-day boat en route from 


A Tip for Our Universities 


+] ENTERED upon a position the day after I landed,” 
he triumphed. “Thirty-five dollars a week. And the 
best I should have been able to do in Belfast would have 
been two pounds ten!” 

“With an Irish or Scotch firm?’”’ I questioned, thinking 
of the names over the doors of prominent Fifth Avenue 
houses. 

“Pure Yankee,” he answered briefly. ‘All I did was to 
ask for the employment manager, and as soon as he heard 
me speak he told me to go to work.” 

Is there something to Lexie’s grave charge that Amer- 
icans slight their language to their own detriment? Do we 
as a nation stand lower in the opinion of the world because 
of our laxness in the matter of speech? Certainly the Fifth 
Avenue employment manager knew the Irish boy who had 
been made to pay attention to his diction as a part of his 
trade would be a more pleasing sales person to clients than 
one not so trained. Translated into larger terms then, and 
into business verbiage, Is America losing money because of 
careless habits of speeca? 

Surprisingly, this seems to be a question that has been 
overlooked, though business research is being conducted 
on an unprecedented scale by commercial organizations 
and by institutions of learning. I have asked the authori- 
ties of a dozen leading universities if there is any insistence 
on a standard of diction. Not, I have been particular to 


state, an imitation of the somewhat artificial Oxford ac-— 


cent, but an insistence that students shall pronounce 
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words carefully and without neglecting vowel sounds; 
such a standard, for instance, as the Belfast drapery trade 
requires of apprentices before allowing them to wait on 
customers. In each case the answer has been no. One offi- 
cial of a great Eastern institution informed me that at one 
time there was an effort to impose such a standard, but so 
much student resistance was encountered the project was 
abandoned. The young men felt, my informant stated, that 
they had come to the university in preparation for serious 
business careers and did not intend to be harassed by 
non-essential frills. 

Yet there is a distinct connection between business and 
good speech. The English, sophisticated in world affairs 
from centuries of experience, know this better than we. 
Recently in conversation with a London business man he 
remarked that he was taking his sixteen-year-old son out 
of a certain school in mid-term; the boy, he said, had come 
home for the Christmas holidays with an inclination to slur 
over his vowels, and investigation showed he had acquired 
it from one of the instructors: One had the thought that 
the Londoner was overly particular in the training of a boy 
who was intended for a business career; but as usual in 
British calculations, there was sound reasoning behind it. 


Vowels and Vocations 


‘ 


: HEN my son becomes of age it is my intention that he 

shall take charge of my firm’s Argentine branch,” he 
said; ‘‘and, of course, in such a position it is very important 
that he should speak English correctly; moreimportant even 
than if he were to stay in England. In Latin countries, you 
see, the business men are usually of a very educated type; 
most of them speak English, and speak it with especial 
correctness, because they have learned it from highly cul- 
tivated instructors. Should the person in charge of my 
Argentine office betray any carelessness of diction, he is at 


once set down as an inferior individual and the deduction © 


drawn that his firm is not quite first class. Now suppose a 
situation arises where we are bidding for a contract against 
other foreign firms and the figures are pretty much the 
same. Who would get the contract? Why, the firm that 
stood highest socially, of course; and the social status 
would probably be decided by the manner in which the 
representative handled his vowels.”’ 

In England itself, be it remembered, the manner of a 
person’s speech determines not only his social standing but 


“ness country might well be considered by the 


also his earning capacity. It is an | 
lished rule that the man or woma 

is careless in the handling of > 

can aspire to no more than four pounds a week, ani 
then such a person may not come into contact wi 
purchasing public. The London railway porter, ther 
man, the scrubwoman, may use a cockney dialect; | 
be a salesman in a department store, a bank clerlp 
waitress, one must conform to educated rules of sp 
In higher positions the lines are still more sharply ¢\ 

An evidence of English snobbery? Not at all. | 
simply the natural condition in a country where coi) 
tion for livelihood is sterner than we in America ej 
imagine, but to which we shall inevitably come :) 
population increases and our natural resources are us| 
The bank clerk or the waitress who speaks correct; 
tracts more customers than the one who does not): 
where competition.rises to the point where the em) 
may choose from a multiplicity of applicants, the {) 
will naturally have preference. 

The United States, it goes without saying, is a bur 
country. We have built up a business fabric w) 
parallel in the world, and by it we have managed to} 
about a general standard of living inconceivably |; 
than that of any other nation. But these things): 
brought about complications that must inevitak| 
faced. It is necessary that our factories shall run (| 
time in order that the workpeople shall earn enough |] 
at the luxurious American standard. But our factor/} 
so marvelously equipped that if they run on full tim’! 
turn out more things than the American people cai) 
This is what one eminent economist has recently | 
“the vicious circle of mass production.” The only re 
for it is to sell a portion of our factories’ products to} 
of other countries. 


Amateurs in a Professional Field 


Bz our business with foreign countries does not 0 
well as it might; not well enough to keep our fac) 
going always on full time and to fill the pay envelo§ 
workpeople who desire to live up to the American ; | 
ard. We do not sell so great a proportion of our maf 
tured articles abroad as do England and France, oui] 
business competitors. There must be reasons for th’ 
cause we certainly manufacture as skillfully as they | 
principal reason, doubtless, is that England and Fran) 
sophisticated professionals in selling their goods in fi? 
lands, while we are still amateurs. They have been ) 
it for hundreds of years; our exporting dates back I} 
fifty years. 
' Now the difference between a professional and ant 
teur lies in the fact that the former makes the mt 
every opportunity, no matter how trifling, while the t 
does not. The great artist playing Hamlet mak! 
character live by a hundred convincing little touche;| 
leading man of the North End High School Draz 
Club merely speaks the lines and Hamlet is a ve) 
automaton. The professional baseball team wins gan 
inside plays. The professional pugilist accomplish | 
purpose by a multiplicity of subtle moves hardly se) 
the ringside spectator. | 

Business, and particularly business with foreign na’ 
is a highly professional matter and so intensively | 
petitive that every auxiliary must be brought into | 
Generally speaking, the business house that makes | 
most admired gets along best in selling its prodw3 
foreign lands. The London business man who insiste«| 
his son should have a good pronunciation as a prepa: 
for representing his firm in the Argentine was playir | 
game with a professional touch. 

What applies to a single firm applies also to na) 
Louis XIV of France, one of the greatest business e: 
tives of all time, applied the principle on a national: 
with far-reaching results. History tells us that when ) 
came to the throne France was a country with little n! 
facturing and practically no export trade. We are: 
told that ‘French manners were of a general gros} 
and crudeness of speech deplorable.’”’ How the € 
Monarque set about to make France a prosperous’ 


modern chamber of commerce executive. 
~, Louis’ first move in his industrial campaign was t 
courage the building of factories. His second, so to 

lish Paris that it would become a popular tourist c¢ 
Being a shrewd business man, Louis realized that fact 
and tourists alone would not create a world-wide ma 
Had he been a modern American executive he might 
expressed his views by remarking that it was also nece 
for France to sell herself to the world. How he proce 
tosell France to the world iscommon knowledge. Ele 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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| HOSE who have wanted formance. But no other one 

a moderate-priced car car offers comparable beauty SRO 
i have heretofore found it nec- and comparable performance at 
essary to sacrifice something a comparable price. 

' of beauty, or of performance. 
But now—they can buy an 
‘ Oldsmobile Six, and get, not 
( one, or two, but all three of 

these qualities. 
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proof we can offer is the 
car itself. Just look at it— 
then drive it—and you'll 
know we speak the truth! 
More expensive cars do equal The nearest Oldsmobile deal- 
its beauty and match its per- er will gladly loan you a car. 
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of diction was carefully promoted as an 
ally of big business. The crudeness of 
speech noted by contemporary historians 
must have consisted largely in a slurring of 
vowels, for the Grand Monarque made it a 
fixed rule that no person would be tolerated 
at court who did not give full value to each 
syllable of the spoken word. Public office 
depended largely on the aspirant’s correct- 
ness of diction. History does not say if the 
Grand Monarque instituted a national 
Better Language Week, but he doubtless 
would had he believed such a movement 
effective. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how 
much influence this insistence on good dic- 
tion had in making France a great export- 
ing nation, but the general results we do 
know. The plan was sound. The factories 
were equipped to turn out products desired 
by foreign peoples. A vastly attractive 
capital drew visitors from all quarters of 
the world. Back of these was a general 
standard of speech so agreeable as to give 
to visitors the impression that anything the 
French people manufactured must be of 
good taste. Voild! Each tourist became— 
and still is in the droll speech of les Amér- 
icains—a booster for products of the so 
elegant France. 


Dividends From Diction 


The French language is not naturally 
more agreeable than other languages; 
should one doubt this, he has only to listen 
a few moments to the conversation of some 
French-Canadian in some New England 
mill town. Merely the French nation, in- 
variably shrewd in business matters, has 
capitalized the idea of the Grand Monarque 
and made it pay dividends nearly 300 
years. How great these dividends are an- 
nually can only be conjectured. Although 
the United States has a small French popu- 
lation, the French language is studied 
vastly more than any other foreign tongue. 
An inquiry at a leading New York school of 
languages, for example, revealed the fact 
that out of a staff of twenty instructors, 
fourteen are French. The natural desire of 
a person who has learned a language is to 
visit the country of its origin; each year 
France entertains a greater number of 
moneyed tourists than any other country in 
the world. American visitors alone, it is 
estimated, annually dispense close to $500,- 
000,000. 

Yet this tourist revenue is a small frac- 
tion of France’s foreign income, for the 
country has consistently held a leading po- 
sition in exports since the days when Louis 
XIV put the language to work as an ally of 
business. Today France’s position is unique; 
every other manufacturing country is 
obliged to send its salesmen throughout the 
world to vend its products; the French 
manufacturer stays at home and allows the 
buyers to come to him. In Paris alone more 
than 1000 foreign firms maintain perma- 
nent offices for ‘the purpose of buying 
French merchandise and shipping it to the 
retailers of their home lands. Commerce, it 
may be observed, not only follows the flag 
but also follows agreeable speech. 

It is perhaps not to be wondered at that 
we have overlooked the value of precise 
speech, for until comparatively recently we 
have been a pioneer race, setting in order 
an undeveloped country. With so much to 
do, the tendency has been to hurry; time 
was saved for more important matters if 
one could make himself understood without 
vowels. Yet in modern competitive busi- 
ness the weight of a few vowels may mark 
the difference between success and failure. 
Even at the risk of bruising our American 
pride a little, I will cite an instance that I 
recently encountered. 

It was in the offices of a great New York 
corporation that maintains branches in 
leading cities throughout the world. Here- 
tofore it has been the corporation’s policy 
to man these foreign offices with young 
Americans trained in the home offices, but 
in conversation with the general manager 
he told me that a rule had lately been made 
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to send no more young Americans abroad. 
Henceforth, as vacancies occur in overseas 
branches, the places are to be filled by 
young Englishmen. I inquired the reason 
for so surprising an arrangement. 


Speech-Conscious Tourists 


“It is merely a question of business,” the 
official replied. “‘ We have found the young 
Britishers make a little better impression 
on clients because of their usually superior 
accent in speaking. The Britisher is al- 
ways very formal in speech when attending 
a client; while the American, to put it 
bluntly, is inclined to think a rough-and- 
ready attitude good enough. No reflection 
on our boys, of course. The Englishman is 
trained to bé formal in business; he 
wouldn’t be tolerated in an English office 
unless he was.” 

“But,” I suggested, ‘“‘I understand that 
most of the clients of your overseas offices 
are Americans traveling abroad. American 
boys are good enough to wait on them at 
home. Why should they be more particular 
when touring about the world?” 

‘“‘Because at home, probably,” the offi- 
cial answered, ‘“‘Americans are not speech- 
conscious. But after they have been abroad 
a time, all unconsciously they acquire a 
liking for precise diction and the little for- 
malities that go with it. If our corporation 
expects to do business in competition with 
foreign firms, it must cater to the prefer- 
ences of the people who spend money with 
it. Hence our rule about employing Eng- 
lishmen.” 

Such evidence of the business value of 
good diction was amazing, coming as it did 
from so authoritative a source. Leaving 
the official’s private bureau, I dropped 
into the corporation’s offices and engaged 
one of the employes in conversation, a 
young man of perhaps twenty-four who 
had, he told me, taken the position after 
leaving college three years previously. It 
appeared he was not satisfied with his pros- 
pects of advancement. 

‘Tt used to be,”’ he said resentfully, ‘“‘that 
there was a chance to be sent abroad, but 
the company has seen fit to cut it out.” 

Here was the opportunity to learn his 
view of the matter. Expressing surprise, I 
asked why the company had done it. 

“The company is hiring Englishmen,” 
he responded darkly, ‘‘And do you know 
why? Because those English will kotow to 
customers and use that bla-bla talk of 
theirs in a way no self-respecting American 
would stoop to. You betcha I’m quitting 
this job cold as soon as I find something 
else!” 

Does it seem incredible that a few vow- 
els, more or less, should be of enough im- 
portance to decide a great corporation on a 
radical change in policy? Not when one 
comes to know the intense rivalry of inter- 
national business, into which each compet- 
ing country invariably throws its keenest 
talent, and in which personality plays so 
important a réle. The president of an im- 
portant American factory organization with 
overseas connections recently expressed 
himself to me on the subject at length. As 
his comment at times bordered on the criti- 
cal, I am careful to quote his precise words. 

“Tf the American people understood how 
much our continued prosperity rests on our 
success in selling our surplus products 
abroad,” he said, ‘‘I am sure we who are 
in exporting operations would get better 
support. I do not mean government sup- 
port, for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is doing everything 
humanly possible. I mean support from 
everyone—from newspapers, writers, edu- 
cators, private citizens. 

“Perhaps I am getting to the age when 
it seems everything that happened years 
ago is better than now,” he said, ‘“‘but I 
cannot help feeling that we have slipped 
back a bit in some respects. When I went 
to college thirty-five years ago, for instance, 
there was a distinct effort to make us speak 
the English language the way it is spelled; 
there was a certain standard of formality 
that we were required to live up to. Of 
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course colleges were poor in those days, and 
perhaps these things were taught in place of 
other things that would have required ex- 
pensive equipment. But if we had a little 
more of it now the lot of the American 
business man certainly would be easier. 

“T know it seems hard that an American 
corporation such as you have described 
should substitute Englishmen for Amer- 
icans in its overseas branches, but isn’t it 
after all a logical result of the change I have 
spoken about? Among our own people a 
lack of formality goes unnoticed because we 
are used to it, but its effect on foreigners is 
different. Suppose I put it the other way 
about. As an example, I myself know the 
German language quite well, having learned 
it in college and spent a year in Germany 
after graduation. Now suppose some young 
German should come into my office here in 
New York to sell me factory machinery, 
and take occasion to sit on the corner of my 
desk, at the same time presenting his sales 
argument in careless diction punctuated by 
German slang. Does anyone think I would 
be inclined to give him an order? I might 
stand such an exhibition of democracy from 
one of my own nationality if he had the 
right prices, but certainly not from a 
foreigner! 

“Unfortunately, something of the kind 
occurred in my own organization. Our 
British business is handled by a London 
firm, and a couple of years ago I received a 
letter from the managing director suggest- 
ing that we send over someone from our 
home organization to inject a bit of Amer- 
ican briskness and enterprise into its Old 
World methods. It occurred to me that we 
had just the right man. Howard—to call 
him by a name not his—was a bright young 
chap, a graduate of my own college and a 
very likable fellow. It did not occur to me 
until afterward that he might be too much 
of a go-getter for our English cousins.’’ 


A Transplanted Go-Getter 


“Howard wrote me, after he had been in 
London a month or two, a letter full of 
optimism. It seemed the English firm 
wanted him principally to appear before 
boards of directors that were considering 
our product, to explain our American 
methods of manufacture, and Howard felt 
he was doing more than well. In his letter 
he confided to me that the English game 
was dead easy; that he did not bother with 
what he called formality stuff, but went 
after the clients in two-fisted, he-man 
fashion, and was, he said, getting away 
with it. 

“There was, however, but the one letter. 
A little later the London firm wrote that 
Mr. Howard was no longer in its employ 
and that he was going back to the United 
States. He did not come to us on his return 
and I have not seen him since. On my next 
annual trip to London I asked the man- 
aging director what had been the matter. 
In England such a question is hardly au 
fait, but this Englishman was quite human; 
in fact, he himself broke all English tradi- 
tions by responding to my question by a 
question of his own. 

“Mr. Howard represented himself to us 
as a college graduate,’ he said. ‘You don’t 
think by any chance he might have been 
deceiving us?’ 

“T replied that Howard did not deceive; 
that I myself had seen him graduate. This 


statement seemed to affect the managing 


director strangely. For several minutes he 
sat buried in thought, occasionally mur- 
muring, ‘Extraordinary. Quite extraor- 
dinary!’ Then he answered my original 
question as to the reason for dispensing 
with Howard’s services. 

““We found Mr. Howard was hurting 
our business,’ he said. ‘Almost every time 
we sent him out to interview a board of di- 
rectors or similar body we received a re- 
quest that we send some other person the 
next time. It seems he had an unfortunate 


habit of placing one foot on his chair while 
speaking, or even sitting on the corner of 


the conference table, and his diction was 
careless even to the point of slanginess. On 


ij 
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one occasion he used the expression, “‘]’ 
tell the world,’’ when speaking to one of th 
most important boards of directors in ite 
land!’ 

“Tt was quite easy to believe ‘Howsn| 
had done these things; that in his earnest 
ness he had reverted to the manners of th 
professional coach and the cheer leader 
his college days. Still, I couldn’t allow th. 
Englishman’s criticism to go unanswered 
and I remarked that I could not see wher 
Howard had done anything criminal, eve)| 
though he had misused the language || 
little or even sat on the corner of a directors | 
table. In America, I added, we conside 
what a man says, not how he says it, an 
our colleges do not aim to turn out Chester | 
fields, but, rather, forceful men who will b 
able to carry American commerce to the fa | 
corners of the earth by their sheer efficiene, 
and knowledge.” 


Frills or Fundamentals? 


“‘The Englishman appeared to conside | 
these things deeply. Then: 

‘Tn that case perhaps I was wrong ij 
thinking Mr. Howard might have deceive; 
us in representing himself a college man,’ h 
said. ‘But, you see, over here we hay 
learned that business does not go to the fa 
corners of the earth through sheer know] 
edge. People in the far corners of the eart! | 
are sensitive to appearances; and mor) 
often than not a foreign contract is secure(| 
on the strength of the representative’s man 
ners and the way he handles his vowel 
rather than on his forcefulness.’ 

“Having delivered this bit of wisdom 
the English business man put one mor 
question to me: 

“*Your colleges over there that spa | 
such vast sums on preparing young me}! 
for what you call big business,’ he said—. 
‘do I understand that they make no effor 
to teach pronunciation of words?’ 

‘‘T was not prepared to answer this ques. 
tion and the interview ended there. A fey 
weeks later I was back in America an¢| 
chanced to attend a lecture at my old col. 
lege. The speaker was a popular publicis | 
whose subject was America’s domination 0 
world business through education. Our pol 
icy of massed factory production, he said| 
plus our superior standard of culture, wil 
eventually make us supreme in world mar. 
kets. The point of his argument was that i 
we spend more money on business educa 
tion, just that much sooner will our prod. 
ucts be in every port in the world and ou 
busy factory workmen will be receiving no’ 
less than $100 each in their weekly pay 
envelopes. 

“Certainly he handled his subject patrioti 
cally and with telling logic. His argumenti 
might have: been still more convincing 
however, if one could have understood al 
he said. His earnestness was such thai 
he wasted no time on vowel sounds an¢ 
hurried on from one word to another witl 
disastrous effect to many final letters. 

“It was after the evening’s program thai 
I met an old friend who has for more thar 
twenty years been an instructor in various 
American universities. Having in minc 
Howard’s unfortunate London experience 
I put to him the question the English busi: 
ness man had asked me: | 

“Now that our schools go in for sales: 
manship and efficiency and cost account: 
ing,’ I said, ‘what else are they doing t¢ 
prepare the youth of the country for ow 
future domination of the markets of the 
world? Does this college, for instance, in: 
sist on a certain standard of pronunciation 
of the language along with its business 
courses?’ | 

“Certainly not,’ he answered resent- 
fully. ‘Where do you think you are—in 
Oxford or Paris?’ | 

“Then, being a man of practical thought, 
he looked around to make sure no unsympa 
thetic listener might be near, and said this; 
“““Some of us would like to do it, you 


know; but after all, we’ve got to make 4 
iving. The business interests of the coun- 
try don’t want time wasted on frills. They 
want all-around efficiency.’”’ | 


| 


| 


| Robert’s face went scarlet. He had 
meant to be so kind and cool, almost 
‘brotherly, in fact, and now he could never 
‘remember having been so.annoyed. 

| Whatever it was that had happened was 
too much for his pride and equanimity and 
‘manners. 

| “The same to you!” he retorted with dif- 
ficulty, for his breath was coming fast. 

| “What!” Elsie bounded indignantly on 
‘the springs of the leather upholstery. 

' “Yes.” Robert must have known that 
he was acting in a silly, childish way, but he 
‘could not help it. ‘Yes, you hate it just as 
‘much that I haven’t fallen for you.” 

| “Don’t make me laugh!” said Elsie with 
'a catch in her voice. 

| “Don’t worry,” said Robert, “you’re not 
laughing.” 

| “Oh,” gasped Elsie, ‘“‘thank heavens 
we're not—engaged.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Robert maliciously, 
though he knew he was heaping stone after 
stone on all that had ever been pleasant 
between them. ‘‘Don’t worry; there was 
‘never any danger.” 
| “No,” agreed Elsie with firm set lips. 
““You’re dashed well right there wasn’t.” 
| There was a moment’s silence, and both 
Robert and Elsie sat looking straight before 
them in stony abstraction. No charge of 
‘dynamite could have produced a completer 
ruin, for three minutes of unvarnished con- 
versation had leveled the structure of 
verything they had built until it seemed 
like a distant memory. 

“At any rate,’”’ said Robert stiffly, “‘we 
understand each other.”’ 

“Yes,” said Elsie, nodding swiftly and 
still looking straight before her. ‘‘You’re 
Jashed well right we do.’ It annoyed 
Robert to have her use her familiar phrase 
at such a time as that. ‘‘Oh, well—let’s be 
zetting back,”’ she ended. 
| Elsie rose, and automatically Robert fol- 
‘owed suit, like a wooden image pulled by 
strings, and they stood looking at each 
ther with set faces. 
| “Don’t you think,” said Elsie unexpect- 
edly, “it would be nicer—if we shook 
aands or something like that? I don’t 
mow what the Book of Etiquette calls for 
yn such occasions, but maybe you do.”’ For 
4 moment her set expression left her, re- 
ninding him of a confidential lifting of a 
mask on some gay or careless occasion. 
Do let’s try to be nice about it at any 
hate, because we used to be. Do you re- 

ember the Jamaica Road? Come—let’s 
shake hands.” 

_ Even as their hands touched, he could 
ot for the life of him think why she should 
nention anything about the past, for it 
jeemed so surprisingly distant and so ir- 
‘evocably set behind them. 
_-“That’s better,” said Elsie. ‘“It—it 
nakes it clearer, doesn’t it? Well—let’s be 
tetting back.” 

“All right,” said Robert. ‘‘You’ve made 
t clear enough.” 
| “And so have you,”’ said Elsie. ‘‘ Dashed 
vell clear.”’ 
hse suppose,” said Robert grimly, ‘“‘that 


ice man will be cutting in.” 
| “Why?” inquired Elsie. ‘“‘Do you care?” 
| “Why should I?” answered Robert 
eo 
| Seemingly relieved that the worst was 
iver, Elsie smiled quite cheerfully. 

_ “That’sright,”’ shesaid. ‘“‘ You’re dashed 
vell right you shouldn’t.”’ 

| As they danced the music sounded tinny 
nd perfunctory, like the performance of a 
tickel-in-the-slot piano. He experienced a 
reat relief when someone touched his arm, 
jad when he perceived the bland, smiling 
ountenance of Thaddeus Rice, for Thad- 
leus was like a conventional decoration 
hich comes at a chapter’s end. 

“May I have some of this?”’ he inquired, 
nd Elsie laughed just as if nothing had 
appened. 

“All of it,’ she answered, “‘every bit 

ere is.” 
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Just like that—just as if nothing had 
happened. It was like a whip which was 
carelessly flicked against him, a final ges- 
ture which showed him he was free. Robert 
walked sedately off the floor, whistling a 
tune between his teeth, without bothering 
to notice where he was going. He never re- 
called when his feelings were so lacerated, 
nor could he account for his restlessness or 
extreme dissatisfaction. He could only feel 
that he had been distinctly and com- 
pletely cheated without knowing why or 
how, and secretly he had a most unpleasant 
conviction that all his worry had been 
wasted. It had been so entirely what he 
had wanted—a strictly Platonic affair, not 
only for him but for Elsie. Had the mutual 
desire for a complete ending been too per- 
fect? 

Blandly and with a studious calm, Rob- 
ert made his way to the gentlemen’s coat 
room, that modern, lonely sanctum where 
men can still commune in peace, removed 
from women’s eyes. The country club 
was elaborately equipped with squash 
courts, billiard rooms, tea rooms, and 
lounging rooms, but the gentlemen’s coat 
room was like every gentlemen’s coat 
room, small and narrow, and lined with 
limp garments that had the expectant, pa- 
tient air of weary sentinels waiting to go 
home. The coat room was entirely de- 
serted, and only a few smoldering ciga- 
rettes on a small table bore evidence of 
previous life. From the inside pocket of his 
black overcoat Robert drew a thin silver 
flask, and inverted it expertly. 

In that dim, nervous space between the 
eye and brain where sights and sounds 
linger, he was aware of a noisy progress, 
bits of music and the lilt of voices, Elsie’s 
laugh, and faces—Mrs. Demarr, Hlsie 
dancing with Thaddeus Rice. Was it pos- 
sible—Robert snapped the cap violently 
over his flask—that Elsie liked Thaddeus 
Rice better than she had ever liked him? 

A mirror hung opposite the half-opened 
coat-room door so that it reflected a section 
of the hall outside, and Robert caught his 
own reflection, a slender man in a dress 
suit, with even, worried features which he 
had difficulty in recognizing as his own. He 
was startled at his own expression, for it 
was entirely unfamiliar, and the closeness of 
the room and the muffled sounds from the 
floor below gave his reflection the depth 
and distance of an image in a crystal globe. 
Still staring at the mirror, Robert opened 
his lips. As he said afterward, he seemed to 
be speaking to a stranger instead of to 
himself. ' 

“T don’t care two cents for her,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“‘I’ll show her I don’t care.”’ 

The long, still rows of black overcoats 
made no sound, and the smoke from the 
abandoned cigarettes continued to mount 
upward and to vanish in the air. It was all 
like thought. When he detected a motion 
in the mirror, it was so much like thought 
and the answer to thought that he was 
startled. He was no longer alone. The 
mirror still showed him standing motion- 
less, but there was a girl reflected in the 
doorway behind him. He did not know her. 
He had never seen her before. But in the 
mirror their eyes met, and for a moment 
they both stood still. 

She had on an unfamiliar dress of light 
blue, draped in long folds, filmy and inse- 
cure. If he had ever seen her before, he 
knew he would have remembered her. It 
was her face, curiously appealing to the 
memory, as young as Elsie’s but wan and 
tired even when she smiled, and she smiled 
when their glances met. 

“Ts that a flask you have?”’ she said. 

Robert turned to join her in the hall, 
instinctively polite, but his heart beat fast 
with a premonition of adventure. She was 
asking him for a drink, or as good as ask- 
ing, and she was a total stranger. She 
might have stepped from the clouds, and, 
though the distance to the hall was only 
five steps, or at the farthest, six, to where 


she stood, that space was like the arm of 
some unknown sea, fraught with possibil- 
ity, leading to undiscovered shores. 

“Do give me a drink,” she said, “like a 
good boy. Don’t be a pig and take it all 
yourself.” 

Once he was beside her the situation was 
still unnatural, yet tinged with relish. She 
was pretty, almost beautiful, he thought, 
rouged and powdered, it was true, but per- 
fectly rouged and powdered. As she 
stretched out her hand a faint perfume 
assailed his nostrils, rich, exotic and foreign, 
and fitting for their meeting. 

“You don’t want it straight?’’ Robert 
inquired. ‘It’s—er—raw. The stuff you 
get now is awfully raw.” 

“That’s what I need,” she said, and gave 
him a fleeting glance, not like Elsie, not at 
all like Elsie. It changed Robert from calm 
politeness to a man of the world who toys 
lightly with a dangerous past. It made him 
think of palm trees and casinos and décol- 
leté ladies playing at roulette. 

“Exactly what I need.” Nevertheless, 
she coughed and handed back the flask 
quite hastily. 

“Exactly.” She coughed again. 
actly what I needed.” 

“Would you mind telling me,” asked 
Robert, “where you came from?” though 
he knew it was a stupid question. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘what’s the use in ask- 
ing? Why do I need to come from any- 
where?” 

There seemed to be no reason, and Rob- 
ert felt his thoughts move into a restless 
space. 

“You don’t need to,” he answered gal- 
lantly. ‘‘You do very well alone.” 

She looked at him again, not fixedly but 
with the careless glance that one stranger 
might bestow on another in passing. 

*“Perhaps,”’ she said, “‘we both do.” 

Always, invariably Robert was astounded 
at what he answered next, for he was in no 
sense a ladies’ man. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘“‘we’ll do better— 
now that we’re together.” 

She neither laughed nor tittered nerv- 
ously, and he was glad she did not because 
it would havespoiled something indefinable. 
She only smiled as though what he had said 
was exactly the thing to say. 

“Do you think so?” 

“‘T hope so,” answered Robert with feel- 
ing. “Because up to now—I’ve had a 
rotten evening.” 

“Have you?” Shesmiled at him in such 
a friendly way that it seemed not possible 
but probable that he sould forget all worry 
if she would only keep on smiling. ‘So 
have I,’’ she added; ‘‘a very-rotten evening. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve spent most of it in 
the ladies’ dressing room.’’’ She paused and 
sighed. “Doing my hair nearly all the 
time.” 

“At any rate,’ said Robert, “‘you’ve 
done it very nicely.” 

From the floor below came the strains of 
a fox trot. She listened to it for a moment, 
and then shrugged her shoulders as the 
faint beat of the music emphasized their 
silence. 

“You have to do your hair,’’ she ex- 
plained, “if no one dances with you.” 

“But you don’t have to now.”’ Because 
she was smiling at him he had forgotten 
everything that troubled as though a bright 
romantic veil had fallen between him and 
the present. 

“You don’t have to now,” said Robert. 
“That is, unless you want. And I said be- 
fore, your hair—your hair is beautiful.” 

“You're a nice boy.”’ Her words were 
like the delicate touch of a hand. “I 
hoped . you’re exactly what I hoped 
because—you don’t look very happy.” 

Robert moved uneasily, for the reference 
to his state of mind was a jarring note. 

“You're right,” he said. ‘“Isn’t it queer 
the way things go? I ought to be happy 
and I’m not, and you—do you mind if I say 
it?—you don’t look so happy either.” 
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What was it that made him take her 
hand? Though he could not tell how he 
knew, he was sure she was not happy, per- 
fectly sure, and for a beat of time all sorts 
of things were clear which defied all defini- 
tion. It was unhappiness that held him, a 
strain of bitterness that told him it was 
right to take her hand. 

“Yes,” she said a little breathlessly. 
“But I’m feeling better now.” 

“Tt’s curious,” said Robert, ‘‘but so 
dors? 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, 
someone will see us.”’ 

“T hope they do.’”’ His voice was tri- 
umphantly reckless. ‘‘And I don’t care if 
they do. I don’t care a a 

She laughed. He knew she was pleased. 

“Exactly,” she said. “Neither do I— 
not a single damn—tonight.” 

It was, of course, all illusion, transient 
and ephemeral, and he knew she knew it 
just as well as he, and yet—where was 
Elsie then? 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘what’s that?” 

Below them a note of a horn sounded, 
and the music had stopped. 

“Tt’s suppertime,”’ said Robert. “‘Isn’t— 
anyone taking you to supper?” 

“ce No.”’ 

Robert could read what she meant. Her 
gayety had left her like the extinguishing of 
light. 

“Do you mean to say,” he began, “that 
anyone is 

She nodded. * 

“Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘The man I came 
with left me cold. Perhaps—you know the 
way I feel.” 

Robert was not embarrassed to tell her. 
He wished to tell her everything, for per- 
haps she could make it clear why he was an- 
gry with Elsie and why he was angry at 
himself, and why he had been afraid that 
Elsie might care for him before he found 
she didn’t. 

“‘T knew it,”’ she cried. ‘‘Someone’s left 
you too!” 

“T don’t know how to explain it,” said 
Robert, “‘or how to figure it out, but—I 
guess we just left each other.” 

“‘And here we are.’’ He was generous 
enough to be glad that she seemed more 
cheerful. ‘“‘And you don’t know me and I 
don’t know you. Isn’t it peculiar?” 

“Peculiar, but rather pleasant,” said 
Robert. ‘‘Why can’t we go somewhere and 
be unhappy together? They’ve got cham- 
pagne downstairs.” 

He knew that he was moving into un- 
charted regions, but he did not care that 
night—not who she was or why. 

“T told you,” she said, ‘‘I don’t care 
what we do. Let’s go some place where it’s 
quiet, and bring me up some—well, any- 
thing as long as you bring champagne.” 

Robert knew where to go. The trophy 
room was always quiet of an evening, es- 
pecially at supper. Once back in the 
Pullman period the country club had 
been one of those gigantic chateau-like 
houses which still are perched on rises of 
Long Island ground, and though the rest 
had been renovated and torn and stuccoed, 
the trophy room retained a faded nowveau- 
riche magnificence and a shadowy spacious- 
ness which never was wholly relieved by 
lights. 

There was ridiculous walnut wood- 
work, and a ghostly white marble fireplace 
decorated with pineapples, and deep 
shelves filled with ancient works on golf, 
and these decorations all absorbed elec- 
tricity until the English settles by the fire- 
place and the chairs and tables assumed 
the solemnity of a cathedral. Even the girl 
beside him seemed unsubstantial, as a girl 
in a poem of Poe’s. But neither of them 
spoke, and their steps were deadened on 
the carpet. As Robert had suspected, no 
one was in the trophy room. 

“Tt’s—it’s almost like a dream,” she said. 

“Tt is,” said Robert, ‘‘and so are you 
and I.” 
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First she had been a shadow in the mir- 
ror, and now they both seemed alone in a 
shadowy world that might be ended at a 
stroke. 

“Don’t be gone long,” he heard her say. 
“T’ll be frightened when you're gone.” 

And he wondered if she was thinking too 
how unsubstantial it all was, half pretense, 
half a look and a change of voice. 

The dining room downstairs was shut off 
by a barrage of laughter and clattering of 
plates. The food and the champagne—it 
was like Mrs. Demarr to have champagne 
at a suburban dance—were on a long table, 
administered by harried waiters, and sur- 
rounded by intent men, both old and young, 
who balanced plates and glasses and 
snatched for cakes and rolls. Robert dis- 
patched his business efficiently. He seized 
a bottle of champagne, tucked it beneath 
his arm, and grasped two plates filled with 
an unknown substance, adroitly side- 
stepped two plethoric old gentlemen, and 
began to walk away. He hoped that Elsie 
would not see him, and hoped also that he 
would not see her—but he did—they both 
did. 

Elsie looked unnecessarily happy, almost 
vulgarly filled with the joy of living. She 
and Thaddeus Rice were seated at a small 
table, laughing about something. Elsie had 
never laughed so loudly at anything he 
had said, and had never seemed so outra- 
geously young and buoyant. And she saw 
him. He had to pass by her to reach the 
door. 

‘““Where in the world have you been?” 
asked Elsie. ‘‘ Where in the world are you 
going?”’ 

“T’m amusing myself,’ said Robert 
blandly. 

He kept looking at Thaddeus Rice. He 
could not keep from looking. Thaddeus had 
a positively fatuous expression, making it 
indecently obvious what was happening. 

“Snap to it,” said Elsie in her most an- 
noying manner, an unbecoming schoolgirl 
manner which is only worn when school is 
over. ‘‘ You can’t be more amused than we 
are—can he, Thaddy?”’ 

What was it he had ever seen in her? 
Robert could not perceive. She was only a 
noisy, slangy girl, and not particularly 
good-looking.. Her nose was too short, for 
one thing. In a few years she would be fat 
if she kept on gorging herself the way she 
did that night. 

“Can’t 1?” inquired Robert coldly. 
“Why, I’m more amused right now.” 

He was pleased to note that Elsie did not 
laugh so loudly when he walked away. 

Robert was so pleased, in fact, that he 
felt a thrill of righteous indignation and an 
honest hatred of fickleness and trifling. 
Now that he had unburdened himself so 
successfully, he desired to leave the dining 
room without further conversation, but he 
had one encounter more. Mrs. Demarr 
had seen him also. She rose from where she 
was seated with the older generation, and 
made such a determined and obvious prog- 
ress toward him that Robert had to stop. 
Even at such a time it was impossible to 
ignore Mrs. Demarr, and at her approach 
the plates in Robert’s hands and the bottle 
beneath his arm assumed the weight of 
pilfered fruit when the orchard’s owner 
suddenly appears. It was readily possible 
that Mrs. Demarr would say: something 
embarrassing enough to create a situation 
bordering on a scene. Would she ask why 
he was not with Elsie? Robert collected 
himself, and prepared a plausible answer, 
but Mrs. Demarr was mysterious and 
changed. She only smiled urbanely at the 
two plates he was holding. 

“‘Good,”’ she exclaimed in a needlessly 
loud tone. ‘“‘ You have someone for supper.” 

Between their last meeting and this it 
was obvious what had transpired, for Mrs. 
Demarr’s heartiness was completely imper- 
sonal. Elsie had already told, and now her 
mother was covering up and withdrawing 
her forces in orderly retreat. 

“But if there’s anything I can do Mg 
said Robert. He was annoyed and some- 
how hurt. Mrs. Demarr had no need to be 
so plain. 
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“Oh, nothing,” replied Mrs. Demarr. He 
was sure that everyone who cared to listen 
could easily hear. ‘I’m just very silly—just 
a mother worrying about her daughter. 
Isn’t there someone who will interest Elsie? 
I don’t care what anyone tells me, I do not 
like that Mr. Rice. Isn’t there anyone— 
but there! I’mspoiling your evening.” 

There was no doubt as to what she in- 
tended to convey, and she had conveyed it. 
Robert grasped his plates with a firmer hand, 
and set out like a traveler journeying toward 
the sunset in search of another day. 

When he reached the trophy room his 
feelings were beyond analysis, and so con- 
fused that he gave up trying to think. He 
was angry at himself, or angry at the world, 
but he could not tell which. Only a single 
wish was uppermost within him—to push 
it allaway. Later when Robert had an op- 
portunity for solitary reflection, he blamed 
Mrs. Demarr for everything. There had to 
be someone else besides himself to blame, for 
he was quite positive that he would never 
have done what he did undriven. 

In the trophy room at least there would 
be someone who was glad to see him, and it 
was a satisfying thought. The nameless 
unidentified girl in the blue dress would be 
waiting, like another thread of another 
broader life, ready with her sympathy. 
Just as he reached the half open door, a 
poignant fear assailed him that she, too, 
might have gone, and the sight of her blue 
dress on the settle by the empty fireplace 
was a remarkable relief, so complete that 
Robert caught his breath, and for a mo- 
ment’s temporary aberration she was like 
the answer to all questions. She was en- 
tirely different from Mrs. Demarr. 

“T almost ran away,’ she said. “‘I don’t 
suppose you'll believe it—I’m not exactly 
used —— Ohdear! Thatisn’t what I meant 
to say at all, but I did nearly run away.” 

“Tf you had,” replied Robert, “‘I don’t 
know what I’d have done. Honestly I 
don’t.” 

She was pleased, pathetically pleased. 

‘Are you glad I stayed? Tell me—please 
tell me—you're glad.” 

“T don’t think,’’? Robert answered, ‘I 
was ever gladder.” 

He meant it then. Of that he was always 
sure. 

“Something happened to you downstairs. 
I know it did.”’ She touched his hand softly. 

“Yes,” Robert found that he was smil- 
ing, “‘but it doesn’t matter now.” 

Her answer was decisive, as though it 
settled everything. 

“‘Well, here we are,”’ she said. 

And, curiously enough, it did seem to set- 
tle everything. Although Robert could 
never recall what they talked of, in the light 
of what finally happened he had a memory 
of completeness, and a recollection that 
suddenly he and that girl whom he had 
never met were very gay. They laughed— 
they both kept laughing, though what was 
it they laughed about? To Robert it was 
always vague, for only the end remained 
clear, and when the end came, everything 
which went before was like a wandering in 
the dark. 

Was it the champagne that lent a radi- 
ance to her voice and eyes, and a delightful 
readiness to his wit? It was obvious what 
would eventually happen, and surely both 
of them knew it: When was it she snatched 
the bottle away from Robert? The exact 
time never made much difference. Perhaps 
it was a half hour later, perhaps a little 
more, but it was all inevitable. 

“Give it back,’’ Robert said. 

“‘T won’t,’’ she answered, and shook her 
head so that her hair glowed in the half 
light. 

“‘Give it back,’’ Robert repeated. 

It was obvious what would happen next, 
so like the corollary to a theorem that he 
had no sense of triumph. In the next mo- 
ment her blue dress was all about him, a 
misty blue before his eyes, and the bottle 
fell unnoticed to the floor. For an instant 
he was only aware of her presence, of her 
face turned toward him, so close that it was 
hard to see, of her lips parted, of her eyes 
half closed. And then—was he growing 
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blasé? Why was it he noticed each detail 
so completely? It was exactly what he 
knew would happen, so exactly that he 
seemed almost like an actor behind the 
footlights going through the mechanics of a 
tender scene. He was so detached that it 
did not seem real, not even when her hand 
which rested on his shoulder grasped con- 
vulsively at his coat, not even when she said 
something choked and meaningless, and 
looked at him half frightened, half in child- 
like wonder. She did not draw away from 
him, but only spoke in placid resignation, 
as though they were comrades still. 

“Tt didn’t do any good,’’ she said. ‘‘Not 
any good at all—and I hoped it would.” 
She was older and no longer gay. There 
were tears in her eyes, and somehow every- 
thing was changed. ‘‘And I hoped it would 
so much.” 

She was right, pitifully and hopelessly, 
for Robert himself could see all the pre- 
tense of the climax they had moved to so 
deliberately. All their talk, all their laugh- 
ter had only been a feeble effort. Though 
there had been a certain gallantry in even 
the attempt, she was right. It had done no 
good at all. 

“So did I,” he said, “‘and don’t—please 
don’t feel badly.’’ Yet he felt badly for 
them both, and very lonely. “I never 
thought—but we're exactly the same. 
There are some things you can’t get away 
from, no matter how you try.” 

She had been seeking also for escape. He 
knew, because she understood. 

““Yes,’’ she said, “‘I know.” 

His arm was still about her, but it all was 
very natural, for she had become small and 
weak and helpless, not at all what she had 
been before, and as she changed, his point 
of view changed with her, until he com- 
pletely forgot about himself, and was only 
sorry for her, genuinely sorry. 

“It’s my fault,’’ she was saying, “‘all my 
fault. You were so nice out there by the 
dressing room, and I was feeling so badly— 
that I forgot, but it’s true, though. You 
can’t ever get away.” 

“Won’t you tell me about it?” asked 
Robert gently. “I might be able to do 
something. You can’t ever tell.” 

““You couldn’t,’”’ she answered dully. She 
had produced an inadequate little handker- 
chief, and was dabbing at her eyes. “But 
I’ll tell you just the same. You’ve been so 
nice. You're so nice now.” 

But she never told him directly. She had 
no time to tell, and what her story was, or 
what misunderstanding, Robert only gained 
by inference. Yet the inference was enough, 
for outside the door was a sound of foot- 
steps, and a man’s voice, and a low familiar 
laugh. Then in the next instant Robert 
saw, so suddenly that he forgot everything 
else, Elsie and Thaddeus Rice. 

The girl beside Robert drew her breath 
with a startled ‘““Oh!’’ and Robert did 
nothing at all. Neither Elsie nor Thaddeus 
had noticed that the room already had 
other occupants. They never looked to- 
ward the fireplace. They were too inter- 
ested in other events, and for Robert the 
sight was the last straw that broke the 
evening’s back, a living sermon on the 
fickleness of women. He gripped the edge 
of thesettle where he sat, and stared dizzily, 
scarcely able to believe the scene before 
him. Why—why on earth had he ever 
looked twice at Elsie? 

“‘Oh!”’ whispered the girl beside him, 
and clutched tight at his arm. “‘Did—did 
you see?”’ 

Her face was pale as he turned toward 
her, and Robert’s face was pale. 

“Could you help it?’’ he answered, but 
even then Elsie and Thaddeus did not hear. 

“‘Oh,”’ Elsie was saying, ‘“‘I—I never 
told you to do that!” 

It was too thin. It was ridiculous, cloy- 
ing feminine subterfuge. A glimpse of 
Thaddeus Rice’s smiling profile showed 
Robert that Thaddeus knew it also. What 
should he do? Should he move and cough, 
or simply rise with a polite but cutting 
remark and leave? He had only time to 
wonder, and time for nothing else. 

“Thaddeus!” 
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It was the girl he did not know who cui 
the Gordian knot. She spoke in a tense ané 
rapid way which denied opportunity fo 
guessing how she knew the name. Thad. 
deus and Elsie saw them. They had turne¢ 
as anyone at such a sound. | 

“Thaddeus! What are you doing?” 

It was a stupid question. They had bot! 
seen what Thaddeus was doing. Robert; 
mind refused to work, and he could only sit 
waiting for what must happen next, in sick, 
ening, indignant suspense. For a momen) 
Elsie and Thaddeus stared at them speech 
lessly. The poise of Thaddeus Rice hac 
completely deserted him, leaving him rec 
of face and momentarily inarticulate, s 
that Elsie’s remark came first. 

‘‘Robert!’’ she cried incredulously, an 
stared so fixedly that Robert grew indig 
nant. “‘Why—why, I never ”? but be 
fore she could finish, Thaddeus had regaine 
his vocal control. 

“Marcia,” he exclaimed, 
what—what 4 

As though his desire for expression wa 
too great, he stopped and pointed indig 
nantly at Robert. 

“‘What the devil are you doing—with- 
my wife?” 

Before Robert wholly grasped the im 
port of the question, he was impressed b) 
its point-blank rudeness. 

‘‘What the devil do you mean?”’ he de 
manded, because he could think of nothin 
else to say. 

“Confound you—at least you might hay 
the decency’”—Thaddeus, like everyon 
there, still had difficulty with his speech- 
“the decency not to sit there with your ari 
around her.” 

Robert gave a start, as well he mighi 
He had absolutely forgotten about his arn 
and there he was, sitting like a furtive love 
on a park bench with—with someone else 
wife! How could he explain it? What we 
there fit for explanation in that who 
nightmare of an evening? He heard Els’ 
say something which sounded faint, in h 
bewilderment. He saw Elsie look at Thac| 
deus, and then she did the most annoyin 
thing that circumstance allowed. She bi’ 
gan to giggle exactly like a schoolgirl wit 
the same indecent levity. Now why shoul, 
Elsie be giggling? | 

“See here!’’ cried Robert, starting to h| 
feet, and actually neglecting Thaddeus, bi 
cause the noise that Elsie made was alti! 
gether out of place. “There’s nothing fi 
you to giggle about.”’ | 

“T know,” said Elsie, ‘‘but you looked: 
funny—just—just like a picture in tl 
paper.” 

“Well,” said Robert loudly, ‘‘I mig] 
add that you looked like a tableau for 
valentine.” | 

It was a ridiculous remark to make wh« 
the whole situation was beyond the ridic’ 
lous. It sounded petulant and small, for: 
sorts of complexities were hanging in t] 
balance between the trophy room’s di. 
walls. Mingled with ludicrous embarras 
ment was heartbreak—tragedy. Aside fro 
the shock to his own pride, Robert four 
himself regarding Thaddeus Rice with | 
dislike which had nothing to do with Elsi 

“Tf that’s all you have to say,” continu’ 
Thaddeus, who appeared to have forgott: 
completely that he might have said som 
thing himself, “if you can’t even apol 
gize HH | 

“Then apologize yourself,” retorted Ro} 
ert, stepping toward him, but there was || 
use in speech, for Elsie was giggling agai, 

“Perhaps,” said Elsie, “‘we all ought — 
apologize at once. Bob—I—I don’t me: 
to laugh. I shouldn’t, but it’s all so drea) 
ful.” | 

“T’'ll be hanged if I apologize,’’ persist) 
Robert. ‘I didn’t even know you had) 
wife!” . 

“There—don’t get angry.” Just in tin) 
before his temper was completely gone, 
touch on Robert’s arm deflected him. T 
girl in the blue dress stepped between the 
to take her rightful place. ‘“‘Of course y) 
didn’t know he had a wife. How shou 
anyone know?” | 
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Roominess! Rear 
seat passengers leave 
the Jewett Coach 
without disturbing 
those in front. 


A Triumph 


We Never Dreamed 
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Could Be So Complete! 


E knew Jewett Coach would sell. For it’s 

the finest coach ever designed. But we never 
dreamed of a triumph so complete. Announced but 
a few weeks ago—today, owned and praised by 
thousands! Never was a factory so taxed to meet 
a rising demand. 


A dream to drive! 


If you but knew the thrill and pleasure in Jewett 


Coach ownership—you would be among these 
thousands—now! For Jewett. Coach will outper- 
form any car within $500 of its price. It’s the great- 
est Jewett ever built. 

In traffc—on hills—or turning swift miles on 
the open road—Jewett Coach acts like just what 
it is. A real motor car! How real—how infinitely 
better—you'll understand only when you take the 
wheel yourself. 

Just try it! Give Jewett Coach your idea of a 
two-fisted performance test. And make it hard. 
Performance is what you pay for. Years of it. Ina 
Jewett you can make sure it’s included in the pur- 
chase price—not charged for later in the service cost. 

If you know motors—you know the reason for 
Jewett’s power leadership. Big motor—249 inches 
piston displacement—big power results! High pres- 


Hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes (Lockheed type) 
at slight extra cost 


sure oiled and counterbalanced to utmost silence— 
smoothness—long life. 

The world must have wanted a coach as beau- 
tiful as Jewett Coach. How strikingly different 
from ordinary coaches! Not a square corner on it. 
Not a “boxy” coach. It’s a study in artistic design. 
From the top—front—sides and rear, a car you are 
proud to admire—and have others admire. Low— 
long appearing. Lengthened to your eye by a double 
belt moulding. A gracefully rounded back. Done 
in permanent lacquer of brilliant blue. 

Yes— Jewett Coach is apart from the crowd. In 
beauty—as well as performance. 


The roomiest Coach! 


The construction and roominess of a sedan! Wider 
doors. Studied arrangement of the interior. Seats 
packed with springy comfort. And room to relax 
to any careless position. Roominess! It’sa big reason 
for the triumph of Jewett Coach. 

If you haven't driven Jewett Coach—you’ve a 
treat coming. It’s the easiest riding—steering— 
driving coach you ever touched. 

We knew this great car’s qualities. We expected 
a great reception. We never dreamed its triumph 
could be so complete. (574) 


Price f. 0. b. Detroit 
tax extra 


suilt by the PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR KLOMPANY 
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This visualizes the public acceptance 
of the new Jewett. Sales have rapidly 
mounted until now owners are being 
added to the Jewett family—already 
far over the 100,000 mark—at the 
rate of more than 5,000 per month. 


‘ Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 46) 


“Marcia!” exclaimed Thaddeus. “‘Now 
don’t—in front of everybody. Honestly— 
I thought you’d gone home. You were go- 
ing to telephone for a cab.” 

“T’ve been at home so much,” said 
Marcia sweetly, “don’t you think I might 
be tired of it? There are other things be- 
sides the servants and the children—aren’t 
there, Thaddeus?” 

The face of Thaddeus Rice assumed a 
richer hue, and it was a distinct effort of 
memory for Robert to recall that he had 
once looked upon Thaddeus as a being un- 
trammeled and free. 

“But you don’t like going out, Marcia, 
and you don’t dance, and you said you 
didn’t know anyone. Of course I thought 
you’d gone home.”’ 

‘Naturally you did,” replied Marcia. 
“How should I know anyone, when we live 
ten miles away, and you always take the 
car? I—I only asked you to take me just 
this once. I’ve never tried to interfere 
with your golf. Isn’t that what you called 
it? And when I’ve let you come once a 
week all summer to these parties, don’t you 
think you might have been nice just once?” 

“Really,” cried Elsie, “‘he isn’t as bad as 
that! Really, Mrs. Rice—I—we—I was 
just feeling badly about something. It 
wasn’t really Thaddeus.” 

“Did you ever think,” replied Marcia 
coldly, ‘‘that I’ve known him longer than 
you have?” 

“Bob,” said Elsie, 
the door.” 

Reluctantly Robert admired her resource. 
He was glad to do anything which made 
him fit in the picture, and it was most de- 
lightful to know that Elsie felt badly too. 


“you’d better close 


coconut pie if he hopes to get anywhere 
as a druggist.” —McCready Huston. 


The Insomniac Bard 


HE bullfrog beats on his bellowing drum, 
“Ba-room! Ba-room! Ba-room!”’ 
He calls to his mate, but his mate won’t come, 
And he hitches up his sleeves with a spatulous 
thumb 
And he mumbles and he grumbles and he rum- 
bles “ By gum! ‘ 
I'll prove to the lady I’m a bear with the 
drum! 
Ba-room! Ba-room! Ba-room!”’ 
Then his rivals they mutter, “‘ By the great 


Jug 0’ Rum! 

Does he think he can beat us on the big bass 
drum? 

He’s a wonder if he can: he has got to go 
some! 


Ba-room! Ba-room! Ba-room!”’ 


Then ding, ding, dinging, 

A cricket starts singing 

And rubs his legs together with an ear-split- 
ting ringing. 

And cricket after cricket 

In thicket after thicket 

They rosin up their legs and begin for to 
kick it! 


Then the big bull mice come out to dance 
To honor the cheese god, Moon, 
And faster and faster behind the plaster 
In reel and rout 
They twirl about 
In a frenzied rigadoon. 


Then every board begins to creak; 

And every nail begins to shriek; 

And ‘‘ Drip-drop, drip-drop!”’ goes a leak ; 
And wicker chairs contort and skreak ; 
And bedsprings tinkle, groan and squeak; 
And feathers underneath the cheek 

Rustle and stir in hide-and-seek ; 

And ghosts through every doorway peek 
And snickering sneak, with looks oblique, 
And at the bedclothes twitch and tweak ; 
And distant snores uncannily streak 

The night with noise from an upturned beak ; 
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“Bob!” whispered Elsie. ‘‘Bob!” She 
had followed him, and he never thought of 
it as strange that they were friends again. 
“We've got to do something—you and I!” 

“Do—what?”’ asked Robert stupidly. It 
was all very strange. He was not angry at 
Elsie. In fact he never thought of being 
angry. “Oh, Lord,” he added, “‘what a 
devil of a mess!” 

““Yes,”’ whispered Elsie with a curious 
smile that made her look like a little girl, he 
thought, a bad little girl who had broken 
the china on the parlor mantel. “‘You’re 
dashed well right it is!” 

Yet after she had spoken, it did not seem 
nearly so bad—not that she had said any- 
thing worth mentioning. Though a home 
was breaking up before his eyes, though his 
brain rang with discord, his soul was at peace 
and filled with an unreasoning conviction 
that nothing could ever be quite so bad 
again. 

“Nice?”’ Thaddeus Rice also had lost 
his reticence in oratorical indignation to an 
extent that made Robert relieved the door 
was closed. ‘Nice? How about you, 
Marcia? Do you call it nice—carrying on 
with the first young whippersnapper you 
can pick up? Don’t say you haven’t, now! 
I saw you, and I tell you ‘ad 

“And what about you?” Like a white, 
avenging flame Marcia moved toward him. 
“‘Oh, the insolence of it—you coming here— 
right before my eyes # 

“That’s enough!” retorted Thaddeus. 

“‘Tt is enough,” replied Marcia. ‘Enough 
for me, at any rate!” 

“And what about me?” roared Thad- 
deus. ‘‘Is that all you have to say?” 

With an illusion that the floor was 
rocking beneath him, Robert interposed. 


) 


EVENING POST 


Something had to be done, though he could 
not think what, except that Elsie had felt 
badly too. 

“‘Just a minute!” he cried. ‘‘Please don’t! 
It’s all my fault, if you’ll only let me ex- 
plain.” 

He stopped quite dazedly, for suddenly 
he found he could explain. Out of the chaos 
of the evening came a train of logic as clear 
in its unexpectedness as the thought of 
Euclid, in spite of hostility and open dis- 
belief. 

“Noblesse oblige!’’ remarked Thaddeus 
Rice with a gentlemanly sneer. “‘Of course 
it’s always the man’s fault. It always has 
been since Mrs. Potiphar and Joseph and 
Lancelot and Guinevere!”’ 

Yet to Robert the solution still was clear. 
If he could only speak and overcome the 
diffidence which held him. He looked at 
Elsie, and drew his breath and looked back 
at Thaddeus Rice again. 

“Tf you'll only listen,” he begged, “‘I tell 
you I was only here—Mrs. Rice had noth- 
ing to do with it. We were only here, be- 
cause—I’m an idiot for one thing, and 
Vm ” 

“You’re what?” inquired Thaddeus 
coldly. ‘‘If you can give me an adequate 
explanation of what you’ve been doing 
here, you’ll be a young Archimedes. That’s 
all I can say!” 

His answer was slow in coming, but it 
came. He looked at Elsie again bewil- 
deredly, but as he looked, he felt a loneliness 
and peace. . It was as though he had 
traveled a long distance over seas and 
mountain ranges, through the whole gamut 
of another Pilgrim’s Progress, and at last 
had come safe home. It was like the Ja- 
maica Road again, the weariness he felt, 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


And new, antique, well made or weak, 
There’s nothing but contrives to speak! 


Tremulous and thin 
Like a singing wire, 
Sharper than a pin, 
Rising high and higher, 
Sounds the pert mosquito 
Giving sleep his veto 
With his tinny lyre. 


Flitting out and in 
Now he strikes the nose, 
Now the cheek or chin, 
Now the peeping toes. 
Ah, it something fierce is 


How his singing pierces 
Through the thickest clo’es! 


And the big bull mice they skip and romp 
In praise of the cheese god, Moon, 
Twisting and reeling above the ceiling 
They kick and prance 
In the mazy dance 
Of a furious rigadoon! 


The watchdog barks at the witless skies 
With a loud reiteration. 

An owl lets loose in sad surprise 
His note of interrogation. 

A distant reveler plinks and plunks 
At a tuneless ukulele, 
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‘I Just Came Up to See What Kind of a Day it Is"’ 
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relaxing, but wholly pleasant, and Elsi 
also looked just as she had then, as cool anc 
frank and fresh, though fresh was no 
exactly the word. He knew he had gone: 
weary distance without knowing where o; 
why. Instead of the cares of the worlc 
closing about him as they had in the begin 
ning, they seemed very far away. Bui 
Elsie—how would Elsie feel, and wha 
would Elsie say? 

“‘Goon, Bob,” said Hlsie, ‘‘ please go on!’ 

And as she spoke everything was lil 
the Jamaica Road, as clear and straight. 

“Don’t you see?”’ said Robert. He hac 
turned back to Thaddeus. “‘ You must see 
if you have any eyes. It’s all because I’n 
crazy about Elsie. I—I’ve always been,’ 

Only later did his explanation seem ij 
the least illogical, and he only wondere 
later why no one thought so then. Ther 
must have been some short cut to under 
standing, and some kindly gift of insight 
for no one seemed surprised. 

“Then why the dickens ” begai 
Thaddeus, but no longer in a hostile ton 

“That’s exactly it,” said Robert. “Wh 
is anything? Why ——” He actuall 
found himself smiling at Thaddeus Ric 
with the kind charity of a philosopher, an 
he did not dislike Thaddeus. He could onl 
feel an enveloping genial kindliness for a 
his friends and enemies. ‘‘Why are yo 
so wrought up, when Elsie Wh; 
Elsie and I are as good as engaged, yo 
know.” 

And it was all clearer then than it ev 
was subsequently, even down to Elsie 
quick reply. 

“Why, Bob,’ cried Elsie, “‘what rigl 
have you got to suppose—but you) 
dashed well right we are!”’ 


And a train tears off in ragged chunks 
A whistle long and wail-y. 


A wandering auto honks its horn 
And a window blind is banging; 
And keen and thin as they are forlorn 
The telephone wires are twanging. | 
And snapping and cracking the mete: 
burn 
Their way through heaven’s black seas, 
And the very stars creak as they turn 
On their smoking, greaseless axes. 


Shouts the clock: 
“ Tick-tock! 
Wake him quick: 
Tock-tick!” 
With hollow shock 
And vicious click: 
“ Tick-tock! 
Tock-tick!”’ 


But, slowly swinging, the earth is bringi| 
the windows round to the light’ 
day, | 

And the bedroom whitens and tension lighti' 
as stars fade out and the East tw 
gray. 

And the chief of its joys is a myriad nois 
that now arise with the stir of men 

For ears stop ringing with the milkman’s si- 
ing, and then, thank heaven, it’s qui 
again! | 

| 

And the big bull mice they kick and thum 

As they mark the paling Moon, 

And faster and faster behind the plaster 

They snap their tails 
Like cracking sails 

In the last of their rigadoon. | 

—Gorton Carruth 


| 
. 
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The Inside Story of Bleak Hous) 


AUTIOUS BUYER: Why are theys 

ing their home? 

REAL-ESTATE MAN: Why, they rei 
have no use for it any more; they’re ay 
all day for work; they’re at. the mo’ 
every night, and after that they dance’ 
dawn. —Edmund J. Kiefei 
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the appearance of men’s hair 


Everywhere, men, young and old, are giving more attention to the care 


of their hair. 


In business and in social life, neat, well-kept hair is an unmistakable 


mark of refinement. 


To have healthy, luxurious, rich-looking hair is a simple matter now. 


HE appearance of your hair and the 
healthy condition of your scalp depends 
largely upon the care you give it. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing is the 
most important thing. 

Proper shampooing keeps the scalp healthy 

and brings out all the natural life and lustre of the 

hair. It also prevents dandruff from accumulat- 


ing, from which falling hair and other troubles 
| result. 


While your hair must have frequent and regu- 
lar washing to keep it in good condition, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is com- 


_mon in ordinary soaps. Free alkali soon dries the 


scalp, makes the hair brittle, and ruins it. 
That is why thousands of men now use Mulsified 


cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 


tirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Way 


pest wet the hair and scalp with good warm 
water; apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo, and rub it in. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 


dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger © 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small par- 
ticles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. , 

When you have done this, rinse the hair ane 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, applying it® 
again as before. % 


Quick As Shaving 


ASHING your hair this way takes no longer 
than shaving. 

You will find a Mulsified shampoo not only 
leaves your hair delightfully clean, but it leaves 
it glossy and rich-looking. Besides, it gives it the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

Make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft, 
the hair fine and silky, bright, healthy and fresh- 
looking. 


be»surprised how this regular sham- 
mprove the appearance of his hair. 
be forming a habit that he will ap- 


E aA wae 
for a luxurious h 
of hair. is somet 


mighty proud of. © 
Youu Gan: 9,66 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last fo 
months. ae 
e e _ 
Mulsifieo 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Teach Your Boy Importance of Shampooing 


{| 


ET your boy into the habit of shampooing his 
hair once a week regularly. It takes only 
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Hollister handed over the weapon. Slaven 
flipped’ out the cylinder to inspect the 
chambers, manipulating it with his right 
hand while he still retained Langford’s gun 
in his left. He snapped the cylinder back 
into place and looked up at Hollister, who 
stood just outside the circle of light thrown 
by the lantern. Slaven’s eyelids had opened 
to their fullest extent in that peculiar lift- 
ing fashion till his eyes seemed almost 
round, resembling those of a night-hunting 
lynx. 

For the space of a second his gaze seemed 
riveted. Then his lids again drooped wearily 
and his eyes assumed their normal half- 
closed state, for the point of focus upon 
which they had been riveted was a small 
black orifice—the muzzle of a second gun 
which Hollister held. 

““T sometimes pack a second gun inside 
my shirt,’ Hollister explained. ‘You'd 
better take a squint at this one, too, just to 
make sure. Only your hands are overbur- 
dened now, so I’ll relieve you of my other 
one.” 

The exchange was effected. Hollister 
held the retrieved weapon, toying with it 
until the other was returned. 

“Well, anyway, much thanks for the in- 
vestigation on my behalf,’ Hollister said. 
“T think I'll turn in.” 

This time he struck no match. Instead, 
he barricaded both doors and pulled cover- 
ing from the narrow bed and bunked upon 
the floor in one corner. 

“Tt would have come in real handy for 
him to have downed Langford and me with 
our own guns and swore we started shoot- 
ing at each other on sight before he could 
stop us, and with Judge Sloane, his tame 
dog, to vouch for it,’”’ Hollister reflected. 

He heard the plodding hoof beats of two 
burros in the street and a quavering voice 
raised in song: 


““His horse went back to the wild bunch, 
A dead man’s horse in the hills ——’” 


“‘Dad’s caravan has arriv,” said Hollis- 


ter. ‘“‘And he’s just dead right on one 
point. Rolavi Wells ain’t a health resort 
for me. Once I’m out of it, I’ll remain a 


long ways remote.” 


VII 


HE round-up in the Rolavi Sink was a 

one-sweep affair, a single south-to-north 
combing of the range. Beginning in mid- 
April, six wagon crews, operating abreast 
and starting along the rims of the cafion of 
the Rio Tasao, worked northward across 
the range. Such calves as had already been 
dropped were branded; but instead of sub- 
sequently throwing these back upon the 
range with their mothers after each circle, 
all stock that was gathered was held and 
moved northward to the base of the Palo 
Verde Mountains. 

One of Langford’s wagons worked north, 
through the center of Spanish Acres, the 
Jessup crew combing a strip along its 
western edge. 

Hollister, Alden and Farrel viewed the 
wind-up of these proceedings from a ridge 
that overlooked a valley in the northern ex- 
tremity of Spanish Acres. A group of riders 
had just finished working a bunch of cows 
in the bottoms. The beef steers had been 
cut out and were being held at the head of 
the valley. 

The riders had the main bunch of cows 
under way and were moving them up a 
side valley that led up into the Palo Verde 
Mountains. All along the base of the hills 
this same system was in operation. All 
Rolavi stock except the beef steers were 
being pushed up into the hills for the sum- 
mer, the lower areas of the Sink itself being 
thus reserved for winter feed. 

The steers were assembled in two trail 
herds to be moved out across the Rolavi 
Pass, destined for the Northern markets. 

The cook wagon in the bottoms bore the 
Bar Z Bell brand painted in big black sym- 
bols on the canvas sides. 
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“Langford certainly makes use of the 
premises, just as he announced he would,” 
Alden commented. 

“T’m thinking, though, that this will be 
the last season that Spanish Acres will be 
treated to a general round-up same as if it 
was open range,”’ Hollister predicted. “‘An- 
other year we’ll see to it that things are 
different.” 

They watched the riders put the beef 
steers into motion and head them westward 
along the base of the hills, where they would 
be thrown in with the next similar bunch. 

The three Rolavi brands were trail- 
herded to market codperatively, a system 
inaugurated by Slaven in the interest of 
economy. Each owner sent such of his 
regular hands and whatever extra help was 
necessary for the drive in proportion to the 
number of steers that bore his brand. 

“Anyway, we'll be shut of Langford for 
a spell,’ Farrel said. ‘‘A Bar Z Bell rider 
was tellin’ me that Langford had been 
elected to go North in charge of the drive. 
Slaven went last year. I hope it’s true.” 

His hope was fulfilled, the accuracy of his 
informant’s statement verified. Some days 
thereafter Langford, having lingered in 
Rolavi Wells for a final conference with the 
other two owners, set out across the Rolavi 
Pass intent upon overtaking the drive, 
which was already two days on its way 
beyond the Palo Verdes. He rode along the 
stage trail, and when the sun was an hour 
high he topped out in the notch of the 
Rolavi Pass. There he halted to listen to 
an unfamiliar sound. 

It seemed but a distant drone, a queru- 
lous, complaining chant that pervaded the 
whole hills, but came from nowhere in par- 
ticular. It roused his instant antagonism, 
even before he could identify the sound. He 
listened, frowning. A shift in the wind, and 
the sound came clearer. Suddenly his face 
was convulsed with rage and he cursed 
savagely. 

“‘Sheep!”’ hesnarled. “‘Hell’s bells! Who 
has brought them woolly maggots into the 
Palo Verdes?” 

He knew the sound now for what it was— 
the combined voices of thousands of head of 
sheep. 

A rattle sounded from below him and 
three canvas-topped wagons, each drawn 
by four horses, clattered round a bend and 
toiled up to the crest of the pass, where the 
cowman sat his horse and waited. 

It was through this same Rolavi Pass 
that every historic invasion had descended 
upon the Sink. In dim centuries past it had 
been used by the hostile tribes, entering to 
make war upon the tribe of Tasao. Three 
hundred years before, the first gallant band 
of Spanish adventurers had entered by way 
of this sag in the Palo Verde Hills. The 
first expedition of half-wild trappers, hench- 
men of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
had poured in across this route. Some few 
of the Mormons had entered by way of it 
during the Mormon migration. Porter and 
later old Tom Langford, the first of the in- 
vading cattle barons, had sat their horses in 
this spot and looked down into the Rolavi 
Sink. Military expeditions, blue-clad troop- 
ers in search of the elusive Apaches, had 
threaded it. Riders of the Pony Express 
had winged swiftly through it. Later there 
had come prospectors with burros; and 
after their first strike, the pass had seen 
the frenzied rush of a gold stampede with 
swarms of gold seekers straggling over it. 
The trail had become a road over which 
traveled freight wagons and lumbering 
Concord coaches. Trail herds of beef 
steers had departed by this route, headed 
for the Northern markets. Every succeed- 
ing era of the old West had sent its quota 
curling through this dip in the crest of the 
Palo Verde Hills. And now, for the first 
time in history, sheep wagons topped out 
on the Rolavi Pass. 

The bearded man who drove the lead 
wagon pulled up his horses and nodded to 
the horseman. 


“My name is Wharton,” he announced. 

The cowman did not deign to give his 
own name in return. 

“What are those sheep doing in the Palo 
Verdes?” Langford demanded, jerking a 
thumb in the direction of the distant drone. 

The driver seemed to listen. 

“Why, they’re a-feeding,” he explained 
affably. “‘This is the time of day they eat. 
When it comes night, they’ll bed ’em down. 
Then they’ll be sleeping. That’s all sheep 
do—eat an’ sleep an’ blat.”’ 

“You can’t run sheep in the Palo Verdes,”’ 
Langford stated. “‘I’d counsel you to take 
“em out while there’s time.”’ 

“Thanks; but the road’s too narrer right 
here for me to make a turn,” said the 
bearded man. ‘‘So I reckon we’ll hold on. 
Who was telling yuh that the Palo Verdes 
warn’t good sheep range!’’ 

“T said you couldn’t range sheep here,” 
Langford corrected. “It’s always been 
summer range for cows from the Rolavi 
Sink.” 

“And this year it’ll be summer range for 
sheep from Idyho,”’ the driver casually as- 
serted. “We're figuring to let ’em drop 
their lambs in the Palo Verdes. It’s been 
a long drive down.” 

“Tt will be a longer drive back—and a 
lonesome one—for you won’t have any 
sheep to keep you company if you don’t 
start now,’ Langford predicted. ‘‘We’ll 
never let you overrun our range with your 
rotten woolly maggots. It means war if 
you don’t turn back today.” 

The driver spat over the wheel and re- 
leased his brakes. 

“Yep, I reckon,’”’ he assented indiffer- 
ently. ‘Well, we’ve been through all that 
afore now and most of us is still alive; 
maybe we'll wiggle through again. G’day.”’ 
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HE crisp evening air was spiced with the 

tang of sage and cedar. The breeze that 
rippled down the slope from the north was 
freighted with the additional incense of 
spruce and pine, for here was where desert 
and forest met and merged. The first steep 
pitch of the hills tossed abruptly skyward, 
their lower slopes covered with juniper and 
pifion pine. The higher reaches were 
clothed with spruce and yellow pine, shot 
through with groves of silvery aspens. The 
country to the south afforded every variety 
of desert landscape—sage-clad benches, 
choppy expanses of colorful eroded rocks 
and ledges, greasewood flats seamed by 
arroyos; mesquite, cactus, yucca, cat’s- 
claw and black browse. 

Hollister waited with Farrel at a water 
hole close under the base of the Palo 
Verdes—waited for Tommy Alden to come 
down from the hills with a report as to the 
whereabouts and progress of twenty thou- 
sand head of sheep that had been long on 
the way from Idaho. 

“That will be Alden now,” said Farrel, 
pointing. “‘And he’s bringing one of the 
boys along with him.” 

“Wharton,” Hollister stated, after turn- 
ing his glasses upon the descending pair of 
horsemen. ‘‘Those roan whiskers of his 
loom up.” 

Wharton greeted his chief with charac- 
teristic casualness. 

“‘War’s been declared, but no blood let,” 
he announced. 

“Langford met the wagons at the head 
of the pass this morning and delivered his 
edict,’’ Alden explained. ‘‘Turn back, or 
war to the last lamb.” 

“We can shove ’em down here in two 
days—forced march,” Wharton said. ‘‘And 
none too soon. Some of ’em will begin 
dropping lambs inside a week. Say when 
you want ’em.” 

“Just as soon as ever you can get them 
down into Spanish Acres,’ Hollister in- 
structed. ‘‘It couldn’t have been timed 
better.” 

A big force of cow hands had accompanied 
the trail herds north. Such of the riders as 


‘Mustang hunting as a vocation was apt te 


turns. But Hollister, casual and offhand ai ‘| 
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remained behind would ride the Palo 
Verdes throughout the summer, branding 
summer-dropped calves and preventing 
Rolavi cows from drifting down the far 
slope of the hills. The most of these, after 
having moved their charges into the hills 
and scattering them where there was grass 
and water in abundance, had repaired to 
Rolavi Wells for a brief period of relaxation. 

“All right, we'll shove ’em right along,” 
Wharton promised. ‘‘I’ll eat a snack and 
mosey along back up there to apprise the 
boys that’s holding each band to get ’em 
moving at daylight and crowd ’em along.” 

Hollister pointed to a near-by eminence 
where a pile of wood and dead juniper brush 
was neatly stacked. 

“Everything’s all set,” he said. 
touch her off.” 

They repaired to the spot and applied a 
match to the inflammable mass. When the 
flames had gathered headway, Hollister 
added green juniper boughs and the smoke 
assumed a denser tinge. After a space of 
three minutes, Hollister pointed. 

A faint pall of smoke writhed about the 
crest of a high rocky point ten miles to the 
south. This haze deepened to a steady 
column of smoke. Some few minutes there- 
after a third ribbon of smoke curled aloft 
from far beyond the other. Hollister could 
visualize still others, far beyond the range 
of actual vision, one after another, extend- 
ing southward clear to the cafion of the 
Rio Tasao, on beyond it to the Tasao 
reservation. 

“We'd better be off,” he said. “It’s an 
all-night ride from here to headquarters— 
sixty miles—and I’d like to be in before 
daylight. I’d pay a ten-dollar note to see 
the excitement that’s being staged on the 
reservation at this particular instant.” 

His mental picturing of the activities, 
however, fell far short of the actual scene 
of frenzied excitement that reigned in the 
Tasao village. Long after nightfall the 
commotion continued. Dogs barked 
Squaws chattered volubly. Here and 
there a papoose wailed dismally, only to be 
silenced by some impatient squaw. The 
desert moon shed its gentle radiance over 
the cheerless frame shacks and the scurry: 
ing figures of the villagers. 

The Indian agent, Garcon, was even: 
tually roused by the bustling commotion. 
Having drunk himself into a stupor, his 
befogged brain had resisted all awakening 
sounds until now. Garcon emerged anc 
demanded the cause of the uproar. 

“At dawn we leave for Pueblo Tasao,’ 
Sutanak informed. 

“AN right! All right! Go anywhere: 
the notion strikes you,” Garcon urged, wit! | 
manifest irritation. “Only quell this id 
ble. A man can’t sleep.” 

“We go there to live,” said Sutanak. | 

“You can go there an’ die for all 0’ me,’ | 
Garcon retorted. “But | go quiet —ane 
come back the same way.” 


“Let's 


/ 
1x | 


cE COMMON with other range dwellers | 
Sarah Lee Langford, when visiting abou’ 
the country, traveled with a pack horse as é. 
conveyance for her personal effects. She 
had ridden far that day, and the led horse’ 
even though lightly burdened, evidenced at. 
inclination to lag. 

“Come along, Snips,”’ she coaxed. “Ove: 
the next rise and I’ll have the pack strippec 
off you. We'll stop overnight at Claypol 
Seep.” 

Her course was leading her toward Puebl 
Tasao and the old Castinado hacienda, an¢ 
her thoughts reverted to the mustang 
hunter of Spanish Acres, whom she had no} 
seen since the day of that first meeting 
something more than a month before. Any 
vocation, within certain limits, was wha’) 
the individual made of it, she philosophized. 


prove somewhat trivial as to material re 
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2 had seemed, nevertheless, had created 
, her mind the impression that he was an 
dividual of vast ability and resourceful- 
ass. He would, she reflected, wring the 
tmost from all possibilities presented by 
hy ealling which he elected to follow, mus- 
ing hunting included. She pictured him 
itching the wild desert horses in hundreds 
; trapped water holes, leaving them in 
yese inclosures where both grass and water 
‘ere available until such time as he could 
semble them all in the big compound of 
te Castinado hacienda and begin the work 

' breaking. Claypole Seep was but six 
liles from the old Castinado ranch house. 
ae decided to ride over in the morning and 
‘e if he had recaptured her missing mare. 
|A rider careened along a distant ridge 
id she experienced a sudden tense heart- 
vat of anticipation. She had known that 
insation somewhat frequently of late, for 
ie had rather imagined that Hollister 
ould inquire as to her whereabouts and 
ut in an appearance south of the Rio Tasao 
here she had been visiting the Fentons, 
d friends of her father’s. Every approach- 
‘g rider had brought him to mind. His 
ilure to seek her out had been occasioned 
7 his devotion to his calling, she reflected. 
‘he rider, having pulled up his mount, ap- 
irently for the purpose of viewing her, 
»w continued on his way. 

!“Tndian,” she announced, with a curious 
inse of disappointment. That regular rise 
id fall of the rider’s arm as he applied his 
iirt was an unmistakable accompaniment 
| Indian equestrianism. 

‘An hour before sundown she rode out 
»ove the corral that had been fashioned 
‘und Claypole Seep. Smoke was rising 
‘om near the water hole, evidence that 
‘hers intended to use the spot for an over- 
ight eamp. Two burros grazing in the 
»ttoms revealed the camper’s identity. 
je rode into the corral and greeted the old 
osert rat. 

'“No gold hereabouts, Dad,” she said. 
/“T’m actually workin’, Kitten,” the old 
‘ospector explained. ‘I’m repairin’ some 
inks for Jessup.” 

The tanks consisted of earthen dikes 
‘rown up at intervals across the shallow 
(aw below the seeps, serving as reservoirs 
\ retain the overflow and also to catch any 
‘rface water that might flow down the 
»ttoms during the infrequent rainfalls. 
Sarah Lee was fond of the wandering 
yospector. 

'“T'll cook the evening meal, Dad,” she 
ylunteered. “You sit down and smoke 
pur pipe.” 
|During the preparation of the meal she 
iperienced again that sudden moment of 
fad anticipation and subsequent dis- 
»pointment at the sight of a distant rider. 
‘“TInjun,” Whetzel stated, following the 
(rection of her gaze. “An Injun swings 
ls quirt regular every livin’ jump. I’ve 
h ‘en wondering why there’s so many Tasaos 
<ooping round over here of late. There’s 
‘m of Injun night camp at every water 
Mle over Spanish Acres way and new 
\kiup shelters in the junipers. There’s a 
srplus of hawk, owl and raven conversa- 
tn going on in the hills.” 

“Signaling?” she asked, and the old 
¢sert rat nodded. 

'As the meal progressed, Whetzel paused 
i the act of conveying a morsel of food 
fm his tin plate to his mouth, leaving his 
irk poised midway. 

“That’s curious now,” he said, pointing. 
/ribbon of smoke ciirled aloft from a point 
t the north, far beyond it another. He 
idicated a similar column to the south. 

’s been a long day, girl, since I’ve seen 

jun signal fires going in the hills; not 
ice the Apaches was bushwhacking round 

th the cavalry after ’em. The Tasaos 
t be relaying a message from up north 

‘mewheres down to the reservation, or the 
verse. Maybe a new chief is born or an 
d one died or the whisky’s run out or what 

t. Anyway, they’re sign-talkin’ some 

Ssage across the country.” 

It was somewhere round nine o’clock of 

following morning when Sarah Lee rode 
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into the deserted village of Pueblo Tasao. 
It was not quite deserted however. Twice 
she caught glimpses of black heads peering 
at her from round the corners of tenantless 
adobes, the heads being furtively with- 
drawn as she looked. There were a few 
moccasin tracks in the drifted sand banked 
in the deserted galleries. She rode on up 
the slope toward the Castinado mansion. 
There was an air of medieval substantiality 
about it—the gray moss on the aged struc- 
ture; the magnificent trees, more than a 
century old that rose from the compound; 
the ten-foot dobe wall that inclosed it, the 
firing slots along its crest, from behind 
which the retainers of the first Castinados 
had fired flintlock and arquebus. In fact, 
she reflected, it looked now just what it had 
been designed for originally—a feudal 
stronghold almost impregnable to assault. 
Even in this day of modern weapons, a 
handful of men could hold it against an 
army. 

She crossed the veranda and knocked 
upon the heavy wooden door. There was 
no sound from within, not so much as a 
footfall, and she experienced a curious little 
chill of disappointment. Hollister had un- 
doubtedly repaired to his work on the range 
before her arrival. She knocked again, 
standing close to the door, the depression in 
the thick walls effectually concealing her 
from the view of anyone peering from the 
windows on either hand. Then the door 
opened, swiftly and noiselessly, and her 
startled eyes were confronted by an empty 
aperture. Then, from one side, Hollister 
appeared, his hand extended in greeting. 
However, from the corner of her eye, she 
had witnessed the completion of his act of 
replacing one of his guns in its holster. As 
she entered, she wondered somewhat con- 
fusedly as to his reasons for such pre- 
cautionary methods. On the occasion of 
her first visit he had secreted himself in an 
adobe dwelling in the deserted pueblo at 
the sound of her approach. Now he opened 
the door from one side, with a drawn gun in 
his hand. What was it that he feared? 

“‘T’ve been visiting friends south of the 
Rio Tasao since before round-up, I dropped 
past to see if you had caught Doll yet,” she 
explained. 

“Not yet,” he said. 
I'll pick her up.” 

“T’m afraid you’re neglecting the interests 
of your first customer,’’ she accused lightly, 


“Right soon now 


‘yet she was conscious of a vague sense of 


disappointment over the fact that he had 
made no apparent effort to capture the 
missing mare. 

“Guilty,” he confessed. “I reckon I 
should have had her in before now; but 
I’ve been busy blocking water holes all 
along through Spanish Acres clear to the 
base of the hills.” 

“How many have you caught so far?” 
she asked. 

““Two—a couple of young stallions,’ he 
said. “I haven’t actually started trapping 
operations yet—just fixing to go at it right, 
once I do start.” 

She was assailed by a hot stab of dis- 
appointment. Drifting riders, amiable but 
indolent, planning big things for the future, 
vague things, but always deferring the effort 
of attempted accomplishment until to- 
morrow, were no novelty to her. She had 
known many. They were, in fact, the rule 
rather than the exception. Yet she had 
thought Hollister of a different stamp, pur- 
poseful and resourceful. Her picturings of 
his operations were so far wide of his actual 
accomplishment to date that she felt some- 
how that he had deliberately defrauded her; 
and also she felt the urge to punish him for 
her own miscalculation in her estimate of 
him. 

“You don’t need to bother about Doll,” 
she said. ‘‘She’s growing older year by 
year, and she’ll probably be feeble and de- 
crepit by the time you catch her.” 

“T expect I have been a bit remiss,” he 
apologized. ‘But I’ll have her for you real 
soon now.” His gaze wandered about the 
big living room. ‘You know, just sitting 
here and speculating as to all that’s hap- 
pened within these walls in the past two 
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hundred years, picturing all the Spanish 
dons and ladies that reigned here in the 
days of the Castinado régime, does set the 
urge for empire to smoldering, like we was 
remarking the other day. I can feel my 
own ambitions sprouting. I’ve been figuring 
what it would mean to sit in as the monarch 
of the whole Rolavi Sink.” 

“You'll never acquire control by sitting 
and speculating—and catching two mus- 
tangs a month,” she stated with a touch of 
asperity. 

“Likely not,’”’ he assented equably. “As 
to that, if all the mustangs in the Rolavi 
Sink were captured and marketed in one 
bunch, they wouldn’t bring but a fraction 
of the value of Spanish Acres.” 

“Of course, I know that,” she returned. 
“But if every man admitted defeat in ad- 
vance, there would never be any worth- 
while achievement in this little world of 
OUrS..5 | 

He did not’ make direct answer to this 
except by an almost imperceptible nod, and 
his next remarks seemed but casual specu- 
lations: 

“As to acquiring Spanish Acres—just the 
sound of owning twenty-four hundred 
square miles of ground sounds big, and it is; 
but when you consider it, the man who 
owns it has to face practically the same 
problems that confront the man who runs 
his cows on the open range. He’s forced 
to pare operating expenses down to where 
he can make a living profit. Wages are 
twice as high in the Rolavi Sink as any- 
where else in the range country—way too 
high. A monthly pay roll the size the rest 
have saddled onto them would be too much 
of a dead weight for Spanish Acres to carry 
on the start and pay out. It’s isolated here, 
and an outfit has to meet another’s pay 
scale or have his hands dissatisfied. It was 
Slaven’s philanthropy in giving his hands 
almost double pay that started it.” 

She nodded agreement. Her brother had 
complained that Slaven’s generosity in the 
matter of wages had worked a hardship on 
the Bar Z Bell. 

“But with a big crew of hands and a 
minimum pay roll, Spanish Acres would 
pay out on itself in big shape,” Hollister 
prophesied. 

“Yes,’’ she assented. ‘“‘But how could 
that ideal state of affairs be brought to 
pass?”’ 

“Tndians,”’ he stated. “It’s current re- 
port that an Indian is too shiftless to lift a 
hand; and it’s a fact that most of ’em 
aren’t overenergetic about tackling jobs 
that are foreign to their notions, such as 
digging ditches, grubbing sagebrush with a 
grub ax, clearing fields of rocks with a pick 
and crowbar and other such little chores as 
the white man figures they ought to be de- 
lighted to perform for a dollar a day. They 
won’t; but put ’em at something they like 
and they will. We’ve been real blatant 
about our national honor and integrity; 
but we’ve put in a century at violating 
every treaty we ever made with the Indians, 
bar none, shoving a tribe from one spot to 
the next with pretty promises of finality, 
only to prod ’em on into some still more 
worthless area which was certain to render 
’em dependent, just whenever some white 
settlers decided they wanted the land. I’m 
not arguing the right or wrong of it from 
the standpoint of expediency, but just 
stating a fact.” 

He pointed down to the deserted village. 

““There’s one case in point—a whole tribe 
deprived of its homes because of the fancied 
rights of one white settler; a tribe that 
had always been self-respecting and self- 
supporting. They herded ’em over into a 
reservation so the Indian Bureau could 
make citizens of ’em. And by way of 
making citizens of them, the bureau says 
to the Indian, in effect, ‘You’re too shift- 
less to work; and as long as you stay that 
way I’ll see that you don’t have to exert 
yourself. You don’t have to raise stock; 
there’ll be a beef issue. You don’t need to 
put in crops; we'll give you a grain issue. 
Don’t bother to weave blankets; there’s 
going to be a blanket issue.’ Now that’s 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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A RAZOR'S 
BARK IS AS BAD 
AS ITS BITE 


Nowadays almost nobody slashes 
himself up with a razor each morning, 
since so many straights have given 
way to safeties. 

But that dry, semi-sore irritation 
that lingers fondly after a shave—the 
thing that happens to a normal skin 
when the razor barks it, even without 
biting—millions of men still stand for 
that. And there’s no need of it. 

There are two reasons why a man’s 
face may beuncomfortable after ashave: 

1. Oneis that his lather didn’t soften 
the beard enough; that means that even 
the best razor is going to bark the skin 
as it tries to mow the barbed wire. 

Mennen’s is, to my way of thinking, 
the absolute beard softener—because 
it’s the one that has perfected the der- 
mutation process. 

2. The other is that the skin may 
need attention. 

Mennen’s contains boro-glycerine, 
the healing emollient that leaves your 
face soft, cool and pliable—so that you 
enjoy rubbing your hand over your 
chin. You feel as if you’d slipped 
something over on your face. And 
you have—one AAAI shave. 

It’s all the better, too, if you follow 
up your shave with Mennen Talcum 
for Men. We make it neutral in tint 
so that it won’t show on your face, 
with just the right kind—and amount 


—of scent. 
frvgcoa' Salesman) 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 


The cap stays on, the 
creamcomesout! No 
bother, no muss. 
Now the Mennen , 
tubeis as good 
as its contents. 


Nuf se 
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ne fine way to manufacture citizens. 
Vouldn’t it be better all round for the 
‘asaos to be back here in their own village, 
yaking their own livelihood like they al- 
rays have?” 

“Yes,” she said. “It was an outrage to 
xile them.” 

“A plain steal, and a raw one,” Hollister 
greed. 

“Tf I owned Spanish Acres, I’d give back 
iat one little corner—the village and the 
alley of Springs—to the Tasaos,”’ she de- 
ared. 

“Or invite them to work out the price of 
,” he amended. “So would I. Maybe, 
atween us, we can map it out.” 

“But not by catching two mustangs a 
,onth,” she said. This time there was no 
'sperity in her tones, rather a suggestion of 
ostraction. 
| “No,” he returned evenly. “I expect 
iat won’t do as a steady income. A man 
ould break behind.” 

It was not in her nature to be unkind and 
ie was suddenly all contrition for the pos- 
ble hurt she had dealt him. 

“T’m sorry I was snappy,” she said im- 
iulsively. “I’m out of sorts today. I'll 
‘omise not to scold any more.”’ 

“Why, bless our wild hearts,” he com- 
‘ented softly, ‘‘now that was nice of you! 
ou’re absolved. After all, you were only 
spensing sound wisdom, and just what 
‘ould be the use of having a partner who 

'dn’t take sufficient interest in the game to 
»int out the flaws? I’m mapping out a 
ay that may turn the trick and put us in 
‘e saddle. Likely you won’t approve of 
; but anyway, I’ll be ready to acquaint 
yu with the details in a day or two. And 
yout your mare, I’ve got her located, 
‘ailing with a band of paint horses about 
‘teen miles from here. I’ll see that you 
(t her before long now.” 

“Y)on’t bother, really,” she urged. “But 
is nice of you to take the trouble for a 
itle nag that isn’t actually worth twenty 
ollars, just because I happen to want her.’ 

“Tt’s no bother,” he said. ‘‘And besides, 
J like to put in considerable time doing 
{ings just because you happen to want 
fem.” 

When she had covered some three miles 
‘her return journey toward Claypole Seep 
se was joined by five horsemen, Slaven 
«d four of his riders—Cole Webber, Cotton 
loss and two others. 

“Been over visiting the sheepman?” 
faven asked. 

“Sheepman?”’ she echoed. “I’ve been 
cer to see the mustang hunter of Spanish 
4res to get him to catch a mare for me.” 
“Mustang hunter!”’ Slaven chuckled. 
‘That’s what he was aiming to pose as. 
ht his disguise fell off when one o’ the boys 
reognized him as an Idyho sheepman. It’s 
ting talked around that he’s bought 
Sanish Acres.” 

Sarah Lee felt as if the power for ordered 
tought had suddenly deserted her, leaving 
kr mind a frothy whirlpool of fragmentary 
ivas, 

Sheepman! She had heard that term 
vad only as an epithet. She knew noth- 
lr of sheep save the cowman’s version that 
tey ruined the range, rendering it unfit for 
ews; that a sheep herder was a shade lower 
lithe social scale than an Indian dog with 
tb mange. 

“There must be some mistake,” she 
fitered. 

“There is—a downright fatal mistake, 
ad he’ll right soon find it out when your 
bother steps in behind him,” Slaven pre- 
ted. ‘“‘It’ll be war to the hilt betwixt him 
i the Bar Z Bell if he tries to bring sheep 
0 the Rolavi Sink. It’s the Bar Z Bell 
ll be cutting into mostly, so it’ll be Lang- 
fd that'll be out after his scalp. Right 
nw his sheep are boiling through the Palo 
Vrdes. He'll be holding ’em up there to 
lab. The Bar Z Bell boys will riddle them 
alambing time.” 

- “How?” she asked. 

‘There’s any number of methods,” 
ven said. “One o’ the most effective is 
t gather a bunch of cows and stampede 


an ef 
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”em across a bed ground. Don’t worry, girl, 
your brother’ll know how.” 

The rest of the conversation scarcely 
penetrated her abstraction. Fragmentary 
scraps of predictions as to what her brother 
and the Bar Z Bell hands would do toward 
annihilating sheep and sheepmen kept bob- 
bing to the surface of her consciousness for 
days thereafter, as bits of drift cast up to 
the surface of an eddy. But now she 
scarcely heard them. Her thoughts were 
centered upon the fact that Hollister owned 
Spanish Acres. At first she felt a hot stab 
of resentment that he should have withheld 
this fact from her. This plan of which he 
had spoken, then, was the installation of 
sheep. He had said that she might not ap- 
prove. 

Resentment was replaced by a cold sense 
of dread as the import of certain things be- 
came clear to her. The tragic finish of every 
successive owner of Spanish Acres paraded 
through her mind. She had ascribed these 
events to accident, even in the face of wide- 
spread speculation as to just what part the 
Tasaos might have played in them. But 
now, with a new owner on the premises, the 
hills were full of Tasaos, all seeming to slink 
stealthily about the vicinity. This cireum- 
stance, in the light of her new knowledge, 
seemed to take on a sinister significance. 
She recalled the Tasao she had seen on the 
ridge above her on the day she had ridden 
into the village to meet Hollister for the 
first time—the fact that hawks had screamed 
continually ahead of her as she rode, and 
the two Indians that had peered at her from 
the village today. Upon her return to 
Claypole Seep she inquired of Whetzel as 
to the truth of the reports. 

“T’vye been out of the Sink for a month 
and haven’t heard one speck of news,’ she 
said. 

“Tt has been talked around that he’s 
owning Spanish Acres,’’ Whetzel informed. 

“Do you believe that the things that 
happened to the last few owners of Spanish 
Acres were all accidental?” she asked. 

“T’ve been packing that notion,” he ad- 
mitted. “Still, things don’t happen by 
accident too frequent. It appears that 
someone has been lending encouragement to 
that Tasao prophecy that every owner of 
Pueblo Tasao would meet a bad end.” He 
busied himself in helping her to lash her 
effects on the pack horse. ‘‘It won’t be sur- 
prising if we hear the drums sounding 
Hollister’s requiem some night soon,’ he 
prophesied. 

His tone was casual, offhand, but he was 
observing her from the corner of his eye and 
noted the shade of apprehension that 
clouded her face. 

“T’m going to ride over for a few days 
with Mrs. Jessup,” she said. “If you see 
Hollister, warn him. Tell him to be careful. 
It’s only fair.” 

The old prospector chuckled. 

“Hollister is the one carefulest man of 
my widespread acquaintance,” he assured 
her. “‘He’s so apprehensive that he makes 
up his bed one place and then decides to 
sleep somewheres else. He hunts his hole 
at the first alarm, and once he’s ensconced 
under cover, he’s harder to extract than 
any badger that ever clawed its way under- 
ground. Don’t you go fretting your pretty 
head about him.” 


x 


HIS reassurance, however, failed to allay 

the cold ache which seemed to have laid 
a heavy finger upon her spirit. It still per- 
sisted when, some days later, she returned 
to Claypole Seep, only to find that Whetzel 
had completed his work on the tanks and 
departed. She stayed overnight, broke 
camp before sunup and rode toward Pueblo 
Tasao. The morning air was crisp and 
fresh. A coyote lifted its voice in an eerie 
howl. Another joined in, and another, in 
the swelling chorus of the little yellow 
wolves, the desert choir voicing its tribute 
to the passing night, a greeting to the lifting 
dawn. A wan grayness spread across the 
skies. An owl hooted, the summons for the 
night prowlers of the desert to go off shift. 
She watched the transformation from night 
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to day, the higher points caressed with pale 
illumination while the hollows still swam in 
vague obscurity. The sun peeped above 
the eastern horizon. Silver and crimson 
shafts radiated fanwise from it, a weird and 
striking sunrise, lending the effect of a 
feathered headdress, as if some great war- 
bonneted face peered over the rim of the 
earth to see that all was well. It was not a 
particularly rare phenomenon, this war- 
bonnet sunrise, and Sarah Lee had wit- 
nessed perhaps a half dozen such before. 
But always it was striking. 

She had covered perhaps three miles, 
when she detected moving objects before 
her. They resolved themselves into a group 
of squaws, some of them leading horses that 
were burdened with packs or that trailed 
pole travoises loaded with personal effects. 
Behind them came others in scattered 
groups, some riding, some afoot, children 
scurrying here and there among them, 
ponies and dogs trailing pole litters, a strag- 
gling procession, all headed into the north. 
Most of the Tasaos she knew by name; 
they all knew her. She rode up to them 
and addressed a wrinkled squaw. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Tasao come home now,” the squaw as- 
serted. 

“To Pueblo Tasao?” Sarah Lee asked. 
Her thoughts flew swiftly to her conversa- 
tion with Hollister. Already he must be 
employing a few families of Tasaos to help 
with his sheep. “‘How many come?” 

“All come,” the squaw informed. 

‘*All?”” Sarah Lee echoed. “How soon?” 

“They there now,” said the squaw. ‘‘We 
come last. More slow. Man say we come 
now. Sutanak say go. Garcon say go to 
hell. Ever’t’ing she feex a’right.”” She 
pointed to the east. The fiery red rim of the 
rising sun was visible above the far edge of 
the earth, those alternate bars of crimson 
and of silver radiating from it, a perfect 
war-bonnet sunrise. 

The squaw’s wrinkled countenance broke 
into a smile. ‘‘See? Manitou, he look.’ 


. And, indeed, it seemed that the upper half 


of a war-bonneted face was peering over 
the rim of the earth. 

“Yes,” said the girl, ‘‘Manitou is peek- 
ing over the edge of the hills to watch the 
return of his people.” 

She rode on toward the village. As she 
came out on the hills above the Valley of 
Springs her heart gave a little skip of 
amazement. Overnight the village had been 
transformed—the dead had come to life. 
Even at this early hour, with the sun not 
yet an hour high, the Valley of Springs was 
full of squaws busily engaged in repairing 
irrigation ditches. Half a hundred columns 
of smoke rose from the dobes of Pueblo 
Tasao. Dogs and children scurried in the 
narrow crooked lanes so long deserted. 
Goats and ponies stood about in the tiny 
compounds. A burro, loaded with juniper 
wood, was being prodded toward the village 
by a half-grown girl. 

Sarah Lee remained in the repopulated 
pueblo for the better part of an hour, then 
resumed her way in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. She frequently encountezed Indians, 
and from each group she inquired as to 


Hollister’s whereabouts. They all pointed in | 


the direction in which she already traveled. 
One group was repairing the earthen dikes 
of some tanks in a shallow draw. Another 
party was engaged in solidly blocking all 
routes of entrance to a rocky basin that 
sheltered a watering place known as Shal- 
low Vats. The flat sandrocks that floored 
the pocket had been worn by erosion into 
depressions that caught and conserved mois- 
ture. Untold generations of beasts had 
aided in the process, antelope and bison, 
mustangs, and, later, range stock, had re- 
sorted to the spot to slake their thirst. 
Their hard hoofs had worn into the soft wet 
sandrocks, the sediment thus produced be- 
ing subsequently scoured out by the desert 
winds during drought seasons when the 
vats were dry. This process, through the 
centuries, had fashioned vats that retained 
a respectable quantity of water after every 
rainfall. A Tasao family was engaged in 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Is there really 
a climate-proof 
smoking tobacco? 


Here is some international 
testimony on the subject 


Mr. W. L. Peers is an aviator who certainly 
has ‘‘flown wide,’’ to borrow an expression 
from his own pleasant and enthusiastic 
letter. 

He writes us that he has smoked Edge- 
worth under practically every climatic 
condition in seventeen sections of the world, 
outside America. 

As these localities range from England 
and France to South Africa and China, we 
think you'll agree that he makes out a 
pretty good case for climate-proof Edge- 
worth. 


Also, Mr. Peers is a twelve-year member 
of the Edgeworth Club. Here’s his letter: 


Bolling Field, D. C. 


Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Having been a constant user of your excel- 
lent Edgeworth for approximately twelve 
years, and having smoked it under prac- 
tically every climatic condition in the fol- 
lowing countries: England, France, Brit- 
ish West Africa, South Africa, German 
East Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, India, Afghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, Waziristan, Ceylon, Burmah, The 
Straits Settlements, and China, I feel it an 
honor to go on record as a supremely satis- 
fied user of this tobacco. 

Of course it was not always possible to 
obtain the “Old Blue Can” in all of these 
countries, but where this difficulty was en- 
countered, my fondness for Edgeworth 
could not be satisfied by an inferior prod- 
uct, so I arranged with my people in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to purchase a dozen or so 
cans at a time and forward them to me by 
parcel post. 

I was considerably gratified on my ar- 
rival at this field to find that the major- 
ity of the men here, both commissioned 
and enlisted, who smoke pipes, are veteran 
users of Edgeworth. I consider that this 
shows excellent taste on the part of the 
men at this station. 

May your organization and your 

Edgeworth always 
~ “Fly High, Wide 
“ne and Pretty.” 
Yours for pipe 

satisfaction, 
W. L. PEERS. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
“my ples, you'll like 
] Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
fier it) ne vier 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1G South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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A Music Shop must 
have Quiet Floors 


F there is any place where “silence is 

golden,” it is in the floor of a shop where 
radios and phonographs are sold. Only when 
the floor of such a shop quiets noisy, shuffling 
footsteps to the faintest whispers can custom- 
ers listen in comfort to the music and instru- 
ments on sale. 


This golden silence underfoot has been se- 
cured in the smart California phonograph 


shop you see here without sacrificing any of 


the other important features so necessary 1n 
a business floor. 


The floor selected by Mr. Grove, proprietor 
of this shop, is Armstrong’s Marble Inlaid 
Linoleum. One glance at the picture tells you 
this floor is a handsome, dignified floor—a 
decorative part of the whole well-planned in- 
terior. One step on this floor would tell you 
that it is soft, springy to walk on—and re- 
markably quiet. And if you had been in this 
shop the day the floor was laid, you would 
also know why this is a floor that will last for 
years. For it was firmly cemented in place 


Ar mstrong’s Linoleum foreery floor in thehous: 


THE 


over builders’ deadening felt. 
Laid this modern way, lino- 
leum makes a smooth, prac- 
tically one-piece floor, un- 
broken by dirt-collecting 
cracks and seams. It waxes 
to a rich, soft sheen. Dust 
and office litter brush up from 
its surface quickly, easily. 
It never needs refinishing. 


Wherever the public walks 


Today, to smart retail shops, 
to office buildings, to schools, 
churches, public institutions 
—wherever the public walks—floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum bring new beauty, new com- 
fort, new economies in floor maintenance. 


There are merchants in your city who make 
a specialty of installing distinctive business 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. These mer- 
chants will gladly show you many modern 
designs. They will also give you estimates 
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The floor in this attractive dem. 
onstration room of the Grove 
Phonograph Shop of Oakland 
Cal., is Armstrong’s Marbk 
Inlaid Linoleum No. 76. 


This floor plays an importan| 
part in making sales. It deaden; 
footfalls and sounds arisin 
from:many other sources. 1) 
contributes smart yet dignifiec 
beauty to the well-planned in 
terior. It adds a cheerful not) 
of welcome, an invitation t 
linger and shop awhile. 


Three of a number of ne 
business floor patterns no'| 
available in Armstrong 
Linoleum. Above—Jas}| 
No. 17. Left—Inset Marb | 
Tile Inlaid No. M62. B, 
low—Marble Inlaid No.7. 


for laying any pat 
tern you select 
They can do th 
work quickly, wit) 
scarcely any interruption t 
business—at night if nece! 
sary. And the surprising], 
small cost will be more tha 
returned to you in bett 
floor appearance and reduce 


cleaning expense. 


Write for “Business Floors 
A post card or letter maile 
to us today brings you 
48-page book, “‘ Business Floors.” - This boc 
contains colorplates of Armstrong’s Linolewi 
and gives specific directions for 
the laying and care of modern 
linoleum floors. Send for it. No 
charge. Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 853 
Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Look for th 
CIRCLE / 
trade-mark ¢ — 


the burlap be | 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
constructing a hogan of rock and adobe, its 
top covered with poles and earth. 

Near noon, having covered something 
more than thirty miles, her ears were as- 
sailed by a plaintive chant, the querulous 
complaint of thousands of head of sheep. 
Far down a shallow valley she located them, 
a close-packed mass that writhed slowly 
across the landscape. A canvas-topped 
sheep wagon lumbered into view. Four 
riders crossed the valley below her. They 
were heavily armed, each man wearing two 

guns at his belt, a rifle slung in a scabbard 
beneath his knees. Fifteen years before, 
her father had come into the Rolavi Sink 
‘with his cows and his fighting men. Now 
| Hollister came in the same way with his 
' sheep. She knew what it meant. Every 
‘man of Hollister’s crew would belong to 
| that breed of men whose trade was fighting. 
_ She was correct in her surmise. His crew 
had been recruited from the ranks of a clan 
that was passing for all time as the condi- 
tions which had bred them changed. They 
had learned their trade from childhood up, 
in border warfare against marauding Mexi- 
eans and the hostile tribes of the great 
Southwest. They had followed it later as 
'warriors for the Texas cow outfits that 
pushed their stock into hostile territory 
held by Comanches and Kiowas, taking 
over the country on the Canadian, the Ci- 
/ marron and the broad flat expanses of the 
Llano Estacado. Then, as country-wide de- 
mand for their services lessened, they had 
drifted to whatever points throughout the 
West that trouble threatened—range dis- 
putes, factional strife, feuds between cattle 
barons, sheep-and-cow fights and bitter 
county-seat wars; they had known them all. 
_ The outlaws that rode with the wild 
bunch were recruited from their ranks, as 
were the sheriffs’ posses that hunted them. 
There was little essential difference be- 
tween them save that of chance. Perhaps 
in some factional strife one side had gained 
ascendancy and proclaimed itself the law, 
which automatically outlawed the members 
of the opposing forces, whose cause may 
have been equally just. There were those 
‘among Hollister’s men who had looked 
'along their gun barrels and fired steadily 
/into the smoke at sheriffs’ posses and had, 
/upon other occasions, stood with sheriffs’ 
posses and fought just as steadily. The 
| dividing line between those inside and out- 
side the law was vague, so vague in fact 
that chance made many an officer become 
famed as an outlaw chief, while just as fre- 
quently outlaws became famous guardians 
| of the law. 
| Sarah Lee knew the breed. The crew of 
| the stormy old cowman who was her father 
had always been largely composed of such 
men as these, as was the present personnel 
‘of Bar Z Bell hands employed by her 
brother. There was little essential difference 
between her brother’s men, those whom 
‘Hollister brought with him and those who 
rode for Slaven’s outfit, she reflected; save 
perhaps that a group of Slaven’s chief re- 
tainers had unsavory reputations as un- 
‘scrupulous killers without principle or 
honor. In the main, exactly the reverse 
was true. Right or wrong, they had both 
principle and honor in a high degree—codes 
for which they died unflinchingly in the 
face of odds. Chief among these codes was 
the one abiding religion upon which the 
whole fabric of the stock industry was 
_based—unswerving loyalty to the interests 
|of the outfit for which they rode. Except 
for this blind devotion that had led hun- 
|dreds of their clan to die, battling in the 
face of overwhelming odds, the West would 
have remained unconquered for another 
generation. It was a handful of men such 
as these that had conquered and subdue¢ 
it, made it habitable for the civilized hosts 
'that followed—hosts that promptly cast 
out these wildlings whose ways no ionger 
fitted into the scheme of things. 

She had known many of the clan. The 
great majority of the dwellers of the Rolavi 
Sink came from that breed. Most of them 

|she had found personally likable. She knew 
that killing did not necessarily destroy 
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human kindliness and decent feeling among 
men. Frequently the reverse was true. 
There have been great soldiers who have 
also been great saviors, endowed with a 
wealth of kindliness. In the strictest sense, 
these men were soldiers—fighting men of a 
sort that the world will never know again. 
They killed casually, and died as casually 
when their own time came. It was the 
significance of it all, the futility, that ap- 
palled and sickened her as she watched the 
riders cross the valley. It meant war be- 
tween Langford and Hollister—between her 
brother and the man she was beginning to 
love. Langford had only to lift his hand 
and his men would swoop down upon the 
forces of the man whose invasion he deemed 
a menace. Hollister had only to lift his 
hand in turn and his own men would fight 
as valiantly; good men killing each other. 
And what wasthe good 
of it all? She was 
weary of strife. Why 
could not men see its 
futility? 

As if in answer to 
her unspoken query, a 
rider left the sheep 
wagon and rode to- 
ward her. 

“You know now 
what my plan was,” 
Hollister greeted; ‘“‘the one 
I was going to outline to 
you. Do you indorse it?”’ 

His eyes held hers un- 
waveringly. He hoped for 
her approval, but feared that 
it might be withheld. She 
essayed a smile. 

‘Why not?” she asked. 
“At least I’ll withhold 
judgment until I know 
there’s something wrong 
with it. I haven’t any ac- 
tive reason to dislike sheep. 
Suppose you tell me about 
1b: 

“This is one of the last bands to come 
through,” he said. ‘‘There’s three more 
bands somewhere south of us already. You 
likely missed them coming up. The four 
others—we were trailing ’em in eight bands 
of twenty-five hundred each—are already 
scattered in little bunches between here 
and the north end of Spanish Acres.” 

‘Scattered !’’ sheexclaimed. ‘‘ Why have 
you scattered them?” 

“T’ll ride a piece north with you and 
show you,’’ he volunteered. 

“Tell me,” she said as they rode on, 
‘“‘why do you prefer sheep to cows?” 

““As a general thing, it’s about an even 
break between sheep and cows,’’ he ex- 
plained. “But in this case it’s ten to one in 
favor of the sheep. It’s the same equation 
we was discussing a few days back—a big 
crew with a small pay roll. When you pre- 
dicted that I’d find the Tasaos real trifling 
as ranch hands, you maybe didn’t know 
that back before your time, in the days of 
the Castinados, the whole livelihood of the 
Tasaos was based on sheep—had been for 
more than a hundred years. Nearly every 
family was working a little band of sheep 
on shares for the Castinado nobles. They 
ranged ’em all over this country. Sheep 
furnished ’em with meat and leather; wool 
for weaving rugs and blankets, with a sur- 
plus over their own needs to serve as trade 
goods that they bartered off to other tribes 
for horses, and to Mexicans and whites for 
guns, axes, knives and trinkets. Before the 
day when Porter got the whip hand, cleaned 
out the sheep and put in cows, the Tasaos 
were a prosperous people and the Casti- 
nados one of the wealthiest families in the 
whole Southwest. Maybe that equation 
will work out again.”’ 

“You'll let them range your sheep on 
‘shares?”’ she asked. 

“Just that,” he said. ‘It will eliminate 
a big cash monthly pay roll for a swarm of 
herders and camp tenders; no big grub bills 
to foot for expensive canned goods; no 
shearing crews to hire and feed. Above all, 
the Tasaos love sheep. It’s a passion with 
’em, and thé’ll live with their flocks the 
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year round, tending ’em like infants. This 
way my help don’t cost me any cash outlay, 
after I can let loose the white hands I’m 
paying now.” 

“Not cash; but you’re paying for it just 
the same,” she said. “I saw Sutanak today 
and he told me certain things. The tale had 
to do with your conveying to the tribe of 
Tasao Indians the Valley of Springs and 
Pueblo Tasao. It was a big, generous 
thing to do. I’ve felt, someway, that you 
were capable of just that sort of thing.’ 

His eyes and smile caressed her in silent 
thanks for this tribute. 

“But I’m not presenting them with any- 
thing,’’ he hastened to disclaim. ‘‘They’ll 
pay a pretty stiff price in labor before 
they’re through.” 

“No price would be too high that will 
regain their village for them,” she insisted. 


She Knocked Again, Standing Close to 
the Door, the Depression in the Thick 
Walls Effectually Concealing Her From 
the View of Anyone Peering From the 
Windows on Either Hand 


“But the other outfits will combine to fight 
against your bringing sheep into the Rolavi 
Sink.” 

“No need for them to,” hesaid. ‘‘There’s 
hundreds of thousands of acres of good 
grasslands in the grant itself, and plenty 
that don’t grow a hatful of grass to the acre; 
but everywheres, all through it, there’s mile 
on mile of mesquite, black browse, salt sage, 
buckbush and other natural forage, with 
grass growing in spots all through it, oceans 
of natural sheep range. Spanish Acres will 
support upwards of a hundred thousand 
head of sheep without ever grazing a band 
outside on the open range. The other out- 
fits can go on as they always have. I won’t 
trouble them.” 

“But they’ll contest your right to bring 
sheep in here anyway,” she predicted. 
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Likely,’ he conceded. “I’m coming in 
here peaceable, aiming to side-step trouble 
if I can. But I’m playing for a big stake 
here, and if they crowd me, I’ll have to 
meet it whatever way I can.” 

They rode out onto the edge of a valley. 
Below them, on the far slope, a band of 
seven hundred sheep grazed under the min- 
istrations of a Tasao Indian, his half-grown 
daughter and a pair of sheep dogs. Just 
beneath the two riders a newly erected 
hogan of rocks and adobe nestled at the 
mouth of a sheltered draw. Several chil- 
dren scampered about and a half dozen pups 
sprawled in the sunshine. Four fresh sheep 
pelts were draped across juniper boughs 
under a bank that sheltered them from the 
sun. Strings of meat, suspended in small 
strips from ropes that were stretched from 
one sandrock to the next, were being sun- 
dried. Two newborn lambs tottered about 
the hogan on awkward, uncertain legs. 

“Some of them are dropping lambs al- 
ready. The main bunch will come on in 
another week. That’s another point in 
favor of Tasao herders. In every band 
there’ll be plenty of bum lambs: weaklings, 
maybe, or orphans whose mothers died in 
lambing, or possibly the weaker one of a 
pair of twins. In a big outfit they can’t 
bother with bum lambs, and there’s always 
a stiff loss that way. A Tasao family will 
nurse its bums through by hand. Then, too, 
the Tasaos aren’t fastidious feeders, and 
whenever it’s tolerable certain that a ewe 
is due to die in lambing, or from most any 
cause whatsoever, they’ll dress it out and 
cure the meat.”’ 

“But right now, with your sheep scat- 
tered in small bunches and with only Tasaos. 
to protect them,” she said, “isn’t that 
bidding for trouble?”’ 

“That’s one point I failed to enumerate 
when I was cataloguing the astounding 
number of duties an Indian didn’t have to 
perform for himself—that the Government 
undertakes to do for him,” he explained. 
“An Indian don’t even have to protect his 
own property. The Government under- 
takes to do that little chore for him too. 
And every Tasao family is part owner in 
the particular bunch of sheep it tends.” 

“But if the Tasaos start shooting at 
white riders, even if they’re raiding their 
sheep, it will cause such a storm of protest 
that there will either be a general shoot- 
ing up of Indians or the Government will 
order the tribe back onto the reservation,” 
she objected. 

“That’s what I know. I’ve had Sutanak 
give strict orders that no Tasao is to lift 
a hand to protect his own sheep, but to 
scurry into his hogan with his family if 
there’s a raid on, and stay there. There will 
be other protection on the way.” 

“When I heard that you owned Spanish 
Acres, and recalled the number of Tasaos 
that were slinking round over here, I was 
afraid for you,” she said, “‘with everything 
that has happened, and that Tsao spell on 
the place. I thought it possible that they 
were watching you, waiting for a chance.” 

“They were watching over me so that no 
other party would get a chance,’ he ex- 
plained. 

“Then the curse on Spanish Acres is 
lifted,’’ she said. 

“At least it’ll remain inoperative for a 
time, as far as the Tasaos are concerned,”’ 
he predicted. He moved an arm in a com- 
prehensive sweep. ‘‘Look—a big country. 
Peer ahead a few years, girl. The day’s 
a-coming when you and me ean ride from 
the Rio Tasao to the Palo Verdes and from 
Monab Wash to Solado Arroyo, and every 
way we'll turn we’ll see a Tasao family 
tending a bunch of sheep—a picture like 
that down there. An’ over in the Valley of 
Springs they’ll be growing their own corn, 
peppers, squashes, beans and such; all our 
hands part owners in their own flocks, every 
family self-rationing; a big inland empire 
with hundreds of retainers to do our bid- 
ding, an empire stocked with a half million 
head of sheep—your sheep and mine, Sarah 
Lee.’’ He turned to her. ‘Because, girl 
dear, when all that comes to pass, you'll be 
sharing it with me, now won’t you?” 
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1,000 Men Wanted 


these new comforts in a Shaving Cream 


. . - now please accept a 10-day tube Free 


GENTLEMEN: 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream there is a unique story. 


It, for once, gives men exactly what they, on their own statement, 
said they wanted in a shaving cream. Not what some maker thought 
they might want or like. . . . Grasp the distinction? 

* * * 


Some years ago we set out to create the ideal Shaving Cream. 


We were qualified, as you know. This laboratory is 60 years old. 
It has created, for every purpose, some of the greatest soaps. One 
of them has become the leading toilet soap of the world. 


First we asked 1,000 average men to tell us what they most desired. 


Then, step by step—by making and testing 130 separate formulas— 
we met these desires to the utmost. 


The result is a new attainment, better in at least 5 ways than any 
shaving cream you know. 


Men have welcomed it as they never have welcomed anything 
else in this line. Millions of delighted men have changed from old- 
type shaving creams. . . . So will you when you know. 


Abundant lather. Palmolive Shaving Cream mul- 
tiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


Quick action. It softens the beard in one minute. 

Lasting lather. It maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 

A clean shave. The extra strong bubbles hold the 
hairs erect for cutting, so they don’t lie down. 

No irritation. The palm and olive oil content 
leaves the face in fine condition. 


The results 
men wanted 


Let this test prove that we have secured these wanted effects— 
as no one else has done. Do this in fairness to yourself and us. Clip 
coupon now. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Tale— 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


and a can of Palmolive 


1 0 S H AV 1B, S F R E E After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name andaddress and mail to Dept. B-1026, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Slowly she shook her head and essayed a 
laugh. 

“That was all make-believe,’’ she said. 

“No,” he returned gravely, “it wasn’t— 
not with me; and I someway can’t believe 
it was altogether that way with you. It 
may bea long day before we meet up again, 
so I’m going to tell you. There’s never been 
a day since I first set eyes on you that I 
haven’t thought of you almost every living 
second. Wherever I ride, you’re riding with 
me; and whatever I do, I talk it over with 
youin my mind. It will always be that way 
with me; and if I was to win out here, I’d 
still feel that I was a heavy loser unless you 
were sharing it with me.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘it can’t be that.”’ 

“Tf I thought you’d never alter that, I’d 
feel like letting it slide,’ he said. ‘It 
wouldn’t amount to anything after I’d got 
it. But there’s time for you to change. I’m 
noways near ready to share anything with 
you yet, for the reason that I haven’t a 
whole lot to share. Fact is, if I’d invoice 
right now, I’d likely show a deficit. I 
wouldn’t wish a half interest in my present 
affairs on anyone but an enemy.” 

He gazed out across the rolling hills of 
Spanish Acres. 

“Tt’s like this,” he explained: ‘“‘If some 
party was to buy a big piece of land for 
what it was worth, and paid two-thirds of 
the price in cash, he’d be rated as solvent 
and well-to-do up to that extent, even if he 
was owing the other third. Now if another 
party should purchase the same ground for 
a third of its value and pay nothing down, 
how would his fix compare with the first? 
Would he be better off, or worse? The 
answer to that equation is the answer to 
whether I’m insolvent or real well-to-do. I 
bought Spanish Acres for a third what it’s 
worth—nothing down and nothing due for 
five years. I could do that, while no other 
party could buy it at any price whatsoever. 
Some day I’ll tell you the reasons. So I 
can’t offer to share it with you now; not till 
it’s paid for and the smoke has cleared. But 
I could go at things with a lot more joy and 
satisfaction if you’d only tell me that you’ll 
be waiting to share it with me when that 
day comes around.” 

“Tt isn’t that. If I could go into that at 
all, I wouldn’t sit back and wait until you 
had accomplished everything by yourself. 
I’d come to you now and help you through 
with it. You know for a certainty why I 
can’t come to you—ever.” 

“Ever is a long, long time,’ he said. 
it because of sheep?”’ 

“You know what it is. It’s because I’m 
a Langford,” she returned. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I do know,” he said. 
wasn’t wanting to mention it.” 

“T know the significance of those riders 
that came in with your sheep, and I know 
my brother quite well. This means war be- 
tween you and the Bar Z Bell. Art Lang- 
ford will never outlive his obsession to own 
Spanish Acres. Dad raised him with that 
as the chief object of life, and he made a 
thorough job of it. You’re not the sort to 
give up. I know what that means. I’ve 
been through this sort of thing all my life. 
Art and I don’t agree on most subjects, 
but that doesn’t alter the fact that he is my 
brother and that I am a Langford. I 
couldn’t come to you with a bitter feud 
running between you and my brother. 
Don’t you see that?” 

“T do see it,” he said. ‘I’ve been specu- 
lating considerable along that line myself. 
I was wondering—with you as the mistress 
of Spanish Acres, it would be in the Lang- 
ford family, sort of, now wouldn’t it? Why 
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couldn’t the three of us pool interests, you 
and Art Langford and me, and run this 
country to suit ourselves?’ 

“Would you do that?” she asked, 
“Would you pool interests with the Bar Z 
Bell if he will?” 

“‘1’d do anything within reason under the 
canopy to have things come out right be- 
tween you and me,” he declared. ‘There's. 
reasons why I’d rather string with Lang- 
ford than not. He likely wouldn’t listen to 
me on the start; but when he comes back, 
you tell him.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell him,” she said. 

“And now tell me, if I can avoid war and 
make my peace with Art, can I come riding 
over and take you back home with me?” 

She broke into the old bubbling laugh) 
that he remembered from the hour of their 
first meeting at Pueblo Tasao. 

“That’s not the polite way any more, 
just to ride off with a lady,” she chided, 
“‘And besides, you shouldn’t want every- 
thing all at once, Spanish Acres one day and 
me on the next—the two chief prizes of the 
Rolavi country. What would you be want- 
ing tomorrow?” 

“With both you and Spanish Acres,” he 
said, ‘‘I expect my wanting would be ful- 
filled for life.” | 

“T just couldn’t be responsible for re- 
ducing your ambitions to that state of re. 
pletion. What would you think of me?” 

“More every day,” he predicted. 

“Then I’d better wait a few days,” | 
decided. 

“But our days are so far apart, only ji 
an hour now and then, scattered out weeks 
apart. I can’t hardly expect to have you 
come riding over to see me; and the way 
things are shaping up, it appears that I'll 
have to keep under cover and confined ta 
my own bailiwick, so I can’t be riding over 
to pay you a visit. Our next glimpse may 
be a long while removed. I’ve been want- 
ing you every living second, something 
strenuous, ever since that first time I set 
eyes on you. And now, because it’s mean: | 
ing so much to me, and because you’re toc 
much of an honest-to-God woman to tell 2. 
man one thing when you’ re meaning an: 
other—why, you tell me.’ | 

“Oh!” she said, laughing. ‘A case o!| 
laying our cards on the table!” 

Then, because she was just what he hac 
said, an honest-to-God woman, she told him 

‘After that first day, I most confidently 
expected you to turn up at the Bar Z Bel 
at daylight on some pretext or another—t¢| 
borrow a pound of prunes or a pipeful o} 
tobacco. But you didn’t, that day or the) 
next. By the third day I was sure that 
something had happened to you, and fo 
the next two or three days after that I wa:| 
just on the verge of riding over to Pueblc 
Tasao. Every rider that showed up, | 
thought sure must be you. Then I was s¢ 
mad—well, I just up and went down sout!| 
of the Rio Tasao to visit the Fentons an¢ 
stayed there. And on the way back, I in 
tended to miss the Castinado ranch houst 
by a margin of not less than twenty-fivi| 
miles; but someway I just rode right on uy! 
and knocked on the door. So now I’ve tole’ 
you. Don’t you think I’ve been terribl)' 
shameless, to do all the calling myself?” 

“‘T know for sure that you’re the lovelies! 
little thing in all creation,”’ he said. ‘‘Thingi 
can’t help but break right for us after this , 
And now te 

He leaned toward her. j 

“Oh, no, not now,” she said. But sht| 
leaned toward him, too, and for many min i 
utes their horses stood very still. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The United States Supreme 
Court has defined Good Will 
as “the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.” 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 
behind it. 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 
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WORLD-WIDE GOOD WILL 


business can possess. And 
no organization has so 
impressive a reason to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of its 
valueas Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This value—this unprece- 
dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 
friendship of the public by 
consistently fulfilling public 
expectations. 
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“Who could ’ve guessed? Anyone but 
afool could’a’ guessed it. I guessed it when 
I told you to set it as I did.”’ 

Usually he was an even-tempered man; 
but the Juniata was by now twenty or more 
miles on her way to Boston and he was 
vexed. However, he intended to overhaul 
her. 

We had forty-five thousand pounds of 
fresh fish on deck as we headed her north- 
easterly to clear Georges North Shoal. The 
pens on both sides of our deck, from fore 
rigging to the after end of her cabin house, 
were filled rail-high with fine fat haddock 
and cod. 

As we went swinging through the fleet, 
past the green and red sailing lights of jog- 
ging haddockers, past the white anchor 
lights of the hand-liners, Maurice turned 
the wheel over to her spare hand, Dan 
Curran, saying, “Have a care with her, 
Dan. You get careless and you might wash 
a few thousand o’ fish overboard—maybe a 
man or two.” 

He went below to haul out his charts. He 
needed no charts, but he wanted to show 
me. He spread his Georges Bank chart out 
on the cabin floor and marked her course 
thereon. 

“I’m going now through twenty fathoms 
o’ water. There—see?”’ 

I knew that twenty fathoms of water was 
dangerously shoal water on Georges in 
wintertime, and said so. 

“So it would be in an easterly, but with 
this sou’wester makin’ up, she’ll be all right. 
We won’t get caught—and o’ course, 
there’s the Juniata.”’ 

By midnight the men had the last of the 
forty-five thousand pounds of fish dressed 
up and stowed away. A fresh breeze—no 
more—was blowing. She was under a bank 
fisherman’s regular winter sail—jib, jumbo, 
foresail and mainsail—and was easing her- 
self nicely through it. She had the name of 
being rather an easy vessel in a seaway and 
was living up to her name. She would take 
a little hop now and then; but except for 
the flying spray, of which there was plenty, 
she was carrying a fairly dry rail to it. 

I slept in the after port bunk in the cabin. 
The vessel being on the port tack, that put 
me to the windward side—the high side of 
the vessel. I was waked up by being hove 
out of my bunk. It was light now, six 
o’clock in the morning. I had been hove 
out into the clear space in front of the 
lazaret, in behind the cabin companionway. 
As I crawled out into the open, Oscar— 
The Swede, as the crew called him—was 
picking himself up from the cabin floor and 
feeling of his side. 

*‘T tank I broke two-t’ree rib,’’ Oscar was 
saying as he felt around with his fingers. 

He had been hove out of his bunk, which 
was the one forward of mine, and laid 
across the top of the cabin stove. There 
was a coal fire in the stove. The man in the 
weather bunk forward of Oscar was sitting 
on a lee locker, looking surprised. 

“She shot me across the floor,” he ex- 
plained. He gave a sympathetic glance at 
Oscar feeling for new broken ribs, climbed 
back into his bunk and said, ‘‘ When I come 
off watch at four she was steady enough, 
but she’s jumpin’ to it now, boy!” 

The skipper slept in a little stateroom 
across the cabin. He was looking out from 
his bunk, wide awake, with a pipe in his 
mouth. 

“She took a little lurch, boy,” he said to 
Oscar, and got up and settled himself in his 
easy-chair in the lee corner formed by the 
after bulkhead and his stateroom, and con- 
tinued calmly to smoke. 

The cabin companionway on the Binney 
was set in well over to the port side of the 
vessel, which, luckily for our comfort now, 
was the windward side; that is, the high 
side of the vessel now. One of the deck 
boards, fifteen inches or so high, had been 
early set up in the companionway and was 
now serving to keep the piled-up water on 
her after deck from rolling down the cabin 
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steps. The top slide was drawn over the 
companionway. 

I stepped up, drew the top slide and had 
a look around. All I could see was high 
moving hills, mountains of wild water all 
around. The vessel, sailing pretty well on 
her side, was in a valley of water set down 
among the high rolling hills. She was of the 
narrow deep models, with plenty of pig-iron 
ballast, the Binney; and now, with one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of fresh 
fish packed away in twenty tons of chopped 
ice, she was sitting very deep in the water. 
She lay down to her work, seeming hardly 
to lift to the seas. She lay mostly on her 
side and with a hissing roar was sifting 
through them. To leeward of her for twenty 
feet or so was a white belt of boiling suds; 
an endless belt, always new-making ahead, 
coming over her bow at the lee catheads, 
rushing aft over the nest of dories, over her 
gurry kids, over her cabin house, over her 
wheel box and stern rail with a steady roar. 
The cabin roof was half a foot higher than 
her quarter rail, and the pipe of the cabin 
stove stuck through the middle of the cabin 
roof; yet a piece of tarpaulin had to be laid 
over the stovepipe vent to keep the water 
from spilling down and putting out the 
cabin fire. 

The three-foot-high wheel box was buried 
under the rushing water. Tom White had 
the wheel, and he was standing to his waist 
in water beside it. His right name was 
LeBlanc, and now he was singing little 
French songs to himself. The crew used to 
say that about a year before this somebody 
had tried to cleave Tom’s skull with an ax, 
and he had not been the same man since— 
more irresponsible-like. The two other men 
on watch with Tom were in the waist of the 
vessel, both clinging to the dory lashings— 
one to the forward, one to the after gripes. 
One of them now called back to Tom: 

“Wonder you wouldn’t call to the skip- 
per about takin’ the mains’! off her!” 

“Call him, you!” retorted Tom, showing 
he wasn’t so irresponsible perhaps. “I 
know what he say tome. ‘Youscared, Tom 
White,’ he say. No, no, I no call him.” 
Tom continued to saw away at the spokes 
of his wheel and to sing his little French 
songs to himself. 

At this time we had cleared the North 
Shoal of Georges and were straight on our 
course—west-northwest—for the Boston 
Lightship. 

I pulled the slide to and dived back to 
the cabin, taking my place with my back 
against a windward locker and one foot 
braced against the knot of rope which was 
used to lift the hatch to the cabin run. 
Oscar and the man in the other windward 
bunk had abandoned any hope of sleeping 
further, and were balanced on the wind- 
ward lockers. The cabin floor was steeply 
slanting. Every once in a while she would 
take a leap and a lurch and all of us wind- 
ward ones would go sliding down to lee- 
ward. The skipper in his easy-chair, the 
same jammed into his snug lee corner, re- 
mained calm, smoking steadily. 

Boot heels came pounding along the 
deck. The slide pushed back. Two men 
dropped down into the cabin, the last man 
pulling the slide quickly to the combined 
roars from us all in the cabin not to let any 
more water down. Besides what flowed 
over the top of the companion deck board, 
a steady stream of water had been coming 
down by way of the binnacle box; a good 
six inches of water was slopping around the 
lee side of the cabin floor. 

Two more men came from the foc’sle, 
bringing the cheerful word that hot coffee 
was ready forward, but that it was worth a 
man’s life to go the length of the deck to 
get it. 

“Men may die, but also men must live!”’ 
caroled one of the cabin gang, and slid for- 
ward the cabin slide and leaped through to 
the deck and slid back the slide, almost 
in one continuous motion, and was gone. 
Two others followed him. 


I de- 
cided to try it. As I thrust my head from 
the cabin, Pidso Flaherty, who by now had 
the wheel, warned me to have a care. He 
was a great, gaunt, dark giant of a man; 
and, like Tom White, also lashed and stand- 
ing waist deep in the water, he had a habit 


I was getting pretty hungry too; 


of singing softly at the wheel. Pidso sang 


now: 
“Oh, westerly she goes, boy, 
A-westerly she goes 2 


I could catch no more than that against 
the rush of wind and water, as I drew and 
closed the slide and dashed to the main 
weather rigging, where I braced my feet to 
the steeply pitched deck and had a look 
around, clinging to the weather rigging the 
while. 

The air was choked with spray, which the 
wind was picking up and carrying across 
and down the deck in almost solid masses; 
and breaking over her regularly came little 
seas from the wild caldron of water out- 
board. Curiously enough, I had no worry 
of the outcome; it was faith in the superb 
seaman calmly smoking his pipe in the 
cabin. Any man in his company for a fort- 
night of winter bank weather could not help 
having faith in him. Of course, something 
might happen; but with such a man in 
charge, whatever happened could not help 
happening—it would be fate. 

I dived down the sliding deck to the sad- 
dle of the mainmast. I clung to the pinrail 
there, scooted then for the lee gripes of the 
windward nest of dories. I crawled around 
the watch, who was clinging to the same 
dory lashings, hurried to the forward dory 
gripes, where the other man on watch was 
hanging on. From there, when the chance 
offered, I slid back the foc’sle hatch and 
dived down the ladder into a gang of oil- 
skinned men rummaging the grub locker for 
bread and cheese, pie and cake and what- 
ever else was there, or helping themselves 
to another round of coffee from the big 
coffeepot, which had been lashed to the 
stove while boiling but was now hanging 
from a hook in a beam just over the stove, 
swinging there like a hammock. They 
gripped cups of coffee with one hand and 
bunk boards with the other, the while they 
gulped their coffee down; or with their 
backs to the butt of the foremast, braced 
their legs to the pitching floor. Others lay 
in their bunks, with their feet braced 
against the beams overhead to keep from 
falling out. 

Everybody was talking, shouting—they 
had to shout to be heard against the roar of 
wild waters outside that thin planking. 
The passage was inspiring them to recollec- 
tions of other hard passages under other 
hard-driving skippers. 

“‘T was with Tommie Bohlen in the Nan- 
nie’’—Harry Bluhm, a great Dane of a 
man, was gulping his coffee and between 
gulps shouting. ‘‘We left Flemish Gap on 
Tuesday, and Friday night we ——” 

“Big Bat, it was—Bat Whalen, who 
else? Boy, boy! We were coming up by 
the Highlands in a winter nor’wester ue 

“Were you ever in the Mary Whalen? 
Oh, man, oh, man, what a vessel to 
wind’ard in a gale! Three days an’ nights 
she never lifted her lee rail clear o’ the 
sea v4 

“____ the Sarah Prior, boy, when Tom 
McLaughlin had her. A solid ledge o’ 
water ahead of her an’ no seein’ a len’th be- 
yond her rail, wind’ard or loo’ard, it was 
that thick 0’ fog. She came up to ——” 

“Huh, what talk of other vessels and 
other skippers? Stay with this man aboard 
here an’ you’ll get your fill o’ makin’ pas- 
sages. I remember the time the Belden 
here came from the North Shoal, and by 
cripes a 

The lamp, in gimbals at the foremast 
butt, was still lit; by its light their wet 
flushed faces shone, their eyes glittered, as 
they yelled into one another’s ears, as ex- 
cited as if some desperate sail-carrying 
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captain was even then alongside and chal- 
lenging us to have it out to a finish. 

Meanwhile a steady stream of water from 
the deck was coming down by the pawl 
post; loose sea water a-plenty was sloshing 
about the foc’sle floor. Before this trip she 
had been pretty well racked forward under 
Whalen’s hard driving. Men in the port 
bunks were now complaining of the water 
sluicing in on them between the loose wind- 
ward planks. 

Somebody said a word of the Juniata, but 
only a word, the confident general opinion 
being that we had passed her when we cut a 
corner off the North Shoal in the night. J 
finished my cup of coffee, my hunk of cold 
meat and bread and pie, and made my 
strategic way back to the cabin. As I went 
down, theskipper got up from his easy-chair 
and had a look through the drawn slide of 
the cabin hatch. 

‘Better take in a bit of the fore sheet,” 
he called to the watch. 

Half a dozen from the cabin went on 
deck to help with the fore sheet. The vessel 
was luffed, the sheet was taken in. The men 
came back to the cabin. One of them, 
Uncley Foley, began to talk. He was an 
incessant talker. 

“Like an iron bar, that fore sheet, wasn’t 
it?’’ he appealed to the man nearest him. 

“Just like. Did y’ know your lip’ 
bleedin’, Uncley?” 

“Hah? Is it?’ shouted Uncley, and put 
up a finger to his mouth, and took it down 
again and looked atit. “Soitis! I oughta 
known it. Remember that little sea came 
aboard whilst we were haulin’ on the fore 
sheet? Didn’t look any bigger than a hogs: 
head, did it? No, sir. I paid no attentior 
toit comin’, an’ damned if she didn’t pick uy 
three of us an’ roll us down into the le 
secuppers! Didn’t she, Jack?” 

“You never went into no lee scuppers | 
Uncley.”’ 

“T didn’t? Well, on’y for the lee dorie 
I woulda. We made a grab for the dorie 
goin’ by; an’ grabbin’ for the dories, Bi: 
Tom’s arm swipes me one in the mouth. ’| 
His tongue curled up around the cut in hij) 
upper lip. ‘‘I knew somethin’ was hap | 
penin’ to me, but I was too busy reachin | 
for the dory.” 

Another man from the foc’sle droppet 
down among us; an old shipmate of th 
skipper’s, who dared to talk to him. 

“Tt’s wicked up there now, Maurice. 
think you ought to take that mains’ fl 
afore somethin’ happens to her.” 

Everybody went quiet; even Uncley A 
got his split lip to hear the answer. 

“‘T thought you were all in a hurry to ge 
home for Sunday, bein’ over two week) 
out,’ came the answer. ‘If you ain’t, al 
right—take it off. Pass the word to th, 
gang for’ard—all hands on deck to take ii. 
the mains’l.’”’ The man from the foc’sl 
went up the companionway. All hands i 
the cabin started to get into oilskins ani 
boots. “Tell them to wait till I oil up ani) 
lay her on the other tack while you dl 
gettin’ it off her.’’ 

He got into oilskins and big boots an 
followed them up onto the deck; they a! 
hung grimly where they could, while th) 
skipper executed a sweet bit of handling i, 
that gale of wind and that high sea. H 
laid her so that the big mainsail bellied t, 
them on the windward side long enough fc. 
them to get a start on it. They could noy 
work fast and unafraid, knowing that if 
sea did board her they would be swept int 
the belly of the sail and not over the sidt — 
The man who went out on the foot rop 
over her stern—he had to look out for 7 
self. 

The mainsail was furled, the main boor 
set in the crotch, the crotch triced to th 
deck. The storm trysail was bent over th 
main gaff, and away she went! . | 

We were barely below when there wa: 
report—we could hear it above the roar‘ 
the wind. Her jib had blown out. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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“That’s Billy Murphy, o’ course, to the 

vheel,”” commented the skipper. ‘‘He sees 
squall comin’ an’ he gets worried an’ has 
o luff her. He’s always luffin’ an’ slattin’ 
,eadsails in a breeze o’ wind.” 
' He oiled up again and went on deck, and 
vut the vessel stern to the wind while half a 
{ozen men raced out onto the bowsprit to 
url what was left of the jib. 

We were on our way once more, when 
sig Tom came off watch to say, ‘‘That 
ompass needle, skipper, is jumpin’ four 
\oints—from west to no’west. No knowin’ 
‘ow she’s headed half the time.” 

It didn’t seem to surprise them. They 
‘new about it. 
| “The night before we put out from 
Soston,” Uncley confided to me, ‘‘some- 
‘ody monkeyed with the compass. Tried 
'o steal it. The watchman on the dock was 
avin’ a drink or somethin’.”’ 

“But that stuff ’at floats around in be- 
ween the card an’ the glass is all flowed out 
f her,’’ said Tom to the skipper. 

That didn’t surprise the skipper either. 

“T know it; but no great harm, Tom, if 
ou will listen to what I say.” 

_ The skipper slid back the hatch, thrust 
jis head up into the air, took a look and a 
niff, and we next heard him shouting to 
he man at the wheel: 

“This wind’s fair from sou’-sou’west. 
{eep it fair abeam o’ the vessel and she’ll 
‘e on her proper course, west-no’west for 
soston.’’ He resumed his corner seat and 
egan to fill another pipeful. 

' A man came bouncing down from io:- 
vard to announce that all hands in the 
vind’ard foe’sle bunks had been washed 
ut. 

| “The planks in a couple of ’em are ’most 
ride enough apart to let a good-sized 
under float in, skipper!” 

“She is maybe a little bit loose for’ard,”’ 
‘dmitted Maurice. 

The foc’sle man lingered. The cabin 
ang, having nothing else on their minds, 
ianeuvered him into standing under the 
innacle box, through which an almost 
teady stream of water was pouring. A 
arrel or two of cold sea water came through 
he binnacle and down the back of the neck 
fthe innocent foc’sle man, and everybody 
hrieked with joy—everybody except the 
ictim. All that morning the cabin crowd 
ad been springing that trick on the latest 
nsuspecting man from the foc’sle. 


| Before leaving the grounds, one of the 


rew out in his dory had picked up a model 
i a little boat that came floating by and 
jad brought it aboard to save for his boy at 
‘ome. He had put it under the cabin stove 
dry; but there was by now so much loose 
‘ater in the cabin that the little model 


ame floating out from under the stove and 


ito the skipper’s room. He watched it 
uling past his feet, and—‘‘Fair wind! 


_ Irive her, boy!” he shouted. 


- 


) 


Slipshods that men had trusted to rest 
gainst the windward lockers were being 
»gularly rescued down by the lee lockers 
nd hove back to the windward bunks. It 
‘as growing wilder above. The second 
oard had been put in the companionway 


. > keep the loose water on her deck from 


| 


¢ | 


lling the cabin entirely. We heard a hur- 
ed scraping of boot heels on deck. They 


ad not come back at ten o’clock she under- 
‘ood perfectly that he had made up his 
tind to be free from the mess. 
“A very pretty woman,” Sheriff Dunkley 
pmmented, still speculating. 

The random comment seemed to touch a 
iord in Hemphill’s mind. In the way of 
ne making an intimate confession he said, 
I’ve had a lot to think about, Sam—last 
yening and this morning. Maybe, one 
ne, it was all touch and go—flip of a 
in.” He was thinking of the portentous 
ty seconds while Wheedon waded out 
om the hook. 
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were coming aft—rushing aft, whoever 
they were, They had by this time generally 
given up coming aft from the foc’sle. The 
hatch slide was slid back, the two forward 
men of the watch leaped through. We 
could hear Eddie Bligh calling out from the 
wheel: ‘‘There’s a sea comin’, fuhlas, clear 
white an’ high as the masthead!’’ The two 
men came tumbling together down onto the 
cabin floor. 

“Hang on, Eddie!” yelled somebody up 
at him. 

We could see him with his feet braced 
against the steep deck as his two watch 
mates pulled the slide. 

“Hang on, Eddie!’’ shouted half the 
cabin crowd, by way of cheering him up 
and half scaring him to death. 

We felt the advance lift of the big sea and 
braced our feet for it; but nobody was 
quite ready when it came, so suddenly did 
it come. 

Over she went—fair over. Our cabin floor 
stood straight up and down. Flying to 
leeward, we went from our windward lock- 
ers. Men who had braced themselves in the 
windward bunks came out, flying out and 
across the cabin. 

She was hove down. We needed no vivid 
imaginations to visualize her; she on her 
side, her masts almost flat out on the water, 
the seas rolling over her mastheads. She 
hung there for no saying how long; but for 
quite a little while—long enough for us to 
disentangle ourselves from one another. 
From out of the mélée we heard the quiet 
voice of the skipper: 

“Never fear, she’ll come back!”’ 

She came back; slowly at first, then with 
a snap. 

Werushed up on deck; we looked around 
for Eddie Bligh. We found him lying across 
the top of the main boom, carried there by 
the boarding sea. I have spoken of the 
main boom, with the mainsail furled, being 
set in the crotch. The bottom of that boom 
was seven feet above the deck. The boom 
was afoot thick. Thesea had washed Eddie 
atop of the main boom, eight feet above her 
deck. There must have been some loose 
water pass over her deck to do that! 

He had been lashed to the wheel, but not 
lashed tight. Fishermen do not lash a 
helmsman tight. If they did that, he would 
be too often smashed against the wheel and 
crushed. They run the bight of the line 
over his shoulders and make fast the end of 
the line to the weather bitt. 

We hauled Eddie down by his long life 
line. For perhaps half a minute he spat 
and coughed salt water out of himself. 
When he was able to speak, he looked 
around from one to the other of us, shouting 
wrathfully: 

“Who was the—who was the—who was 
the loony-eyed son of a sea squid who sung 
out to me to hang on? What d’y’ think I 
was goin’ to do—jump overboard?” 

We jumped down into the cabin, where a 
timid one—or say he was prudent; there is 
one, sometimes two, in every crew, even in 
a fishing crew—where such a one, speaking 
in a low voice to his neighbor on the locker, 
was saying could the luck be always with 
them and next time wouldn’t they be cap- 
sized for fair and make an end of it. Prob- 
ably he didn’t want the skipper to hear 
him; but the skipper did hear him. 
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“No fear, she won’t capsize,” said the 
skipper. ‘‘The spars will come out of her 
first. I’ve tried her too often not to know 
her by now. She’s got one hundred and 
twenty tons of ballast cemented down next 
to her keel, and eighty-odd tons of fish and 
ice atop of her ballast—the spars will come 
out of her before she capsizes.” 

The words—and the tone—were reassur- 
ing, or should have been. But—‘‘A hell ofa 
place for the spars to come out of a vessel! 
And the shoals 0’ Cape Cod under our lee 
when they do come out!” growled the 
timid one. 

“No, no, nothing like that,” replied the 
skipper soothingly. “‘We could put her 
under jury rig afore that.” 

Outside, a fog was coming on, and it was 
drizzly. 

“No lookin’ past the end of her bow- 
sprit,’’ complained the prudent one. “‘Sup- 
pose she drove in on the Cape Cod shore in 
this thick weather.” 

Maurice paid no attention for a while. 
Finally he looked up. 

“T don’t s’pose you'll feel easy till we 
heave her to an’ take a soundin’. Go 
ahead an’ heave her to. You'll lose five 
foolish minutes doin’ it, but go ahead. Tell 
*em on deck to heave her to an’ let go the 
lead. You'll get seventy fathom o’ water, 
or maybe seventy-one, an’ hard gray sand.” 

They hove her to and sounded, and they 
got seventy and one-half fathoms of water, 
and the bottom of the lead showed hard 
gray sand. 

“Now,” said Maurice, after looking at 
the lead, “‘put her on her course again 
and”’—he glanced at the clock—‘“‘at half 
after five, if you don’t check her, she’ll be 
drivin’ her bowsprit through Minot’s Light.” 

At 5:25 we were abreast of Minot’s. The 
wind was blowing eighty miles an hour as 
we crossed Massachusetts Bay. We were 
fairly in the way of making a great passage 
from the southwestern corner of Georges; 
but with Minot’s hardly under our quarter, 
the wind jumped into the northwest—dead 
ahead. It just hopped around with hardly 
a let-up in the force of it. Into Boston 
Harbor and up the Narrows we had to beat 
against a cold hard muzzler of a north- 
wester. 

The lower harbor was crowded with big 
steamers waiting for the gale to moderate. 
We could see their anchor lights swinging 
high above us, the loom of their high hulls 
against thesky. Maurice went forward and 
lay out on the knightheads to pick a course 
for the vessel. His orders as he called them 
out were passed by the gang in the waist to 
the two men who were now needed to hold 
her wheel. 

Across the narrow channel she would tear 
till Maurice would yell ‘‘Hard-a-lee!” 
And back the other way till again his ‘‘ Hard- 
a-lee!’’ would check her—back and forth, 
back-and forth. Figures yelled down to us 
from above the high rails of anchored 
steamers along the road—were we tryin’ to 
run them down or what? Shadowy arms 
waved us off; and “‘Hard-a-lee!’’ Maurice 
would call, not even looking up at them, 
and the Binney would come around on her 
heel, passing on with a foot to spare, or 
maybe the end of her bowsprit just scraping 
the side of a black hulk, and across the 
channel she would drive on her course again. 


IGE HVUERCO 
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“A mighty pretty woman, as you say.” 
His eyes turned toward the Sans Gene 
with a slight indicative nod. ‘‘But that 
would be bootleg for me. I knew it in my 
bones. So I cut it out.” He turned 
philosophical for a moment. ‘“‘Of course 
it’s all the same, Sam, whether it’s hooch 
or cards or a pretty woman or murder; if 
you’re going to cut it out—why, cut and 
done with it; just chuck it into the sea, 
head, neck and heels, and don’t think about 
it any more.” He gave his friend a faint 
grin. “‘ Maybe you suppose I was sitting on 
the beach last night thinking about her, 


But I wasn’t. 
with it. 

‘All the same, it had stirred me all up 
from the bottom. Probably just touch and 
go, at one time, you see. It had missed me 
then, but it might not miss next time. I 
was all stirred up, you understand. So I 
was thinking about somebody else—a girl 
of my own kind. You know her.”’ 

The surprised sheriff seemed, after a 
groping moment, to make the identifica- 
tion, and to become transfixed with a new 
idea. At the bed rock of confidence, Hemp- 
hill went on: 


I’d cut that out, and done 
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That was in the lower harbor; the upper 
harbor was even more crowded with steam 
and sail at anchor. The skipper had it in 
mind to make T-Wharf that night. But 
what was the use? There is no market 
after dark and next day was Sunday, and 
so 


““We might sink somebody or ourselves 
on the way,” he explained. “‘We’ll come to 
an anchorage over behind Castle Island till 
mornin’. Those that want to get home to- 
night can take a dory and go ashore from 
there.” 

No sooner were we anchored than Oscar 
peeled off his woolen shirt to see how many 
ribs he had broken that time he was hove 
out of his bunk and across the cabin stove. 
His whole side was black and blue. He felt 
around among his ribs; he could find no 
one rib that acted as if it was broken. He 
was a disappointed man—he had been 
boasting how hard he had hit the top of the 
stove, and here he was sound as could be. 

He forgot his disappointment long enough 
to go forward to the foc’sle—all hands 
went forward to the foe’sle to have a mug 
of coffee from the big coffeepot that was 
back on the stove again, a mug of coffee and 
a slab of cake from the cook’s locker. Then 
all hands but the watch turned in for a good 
sleep. 

We had almost forgotten the Juniata 
that had got us going in the first place, till 
about daybreak, when the watch let a whoop 
out of him that brought us piling onto the 
deck to see a fishing schooner slipping up 
the main channel. 

There was no mistaking her; she was the 
Juniata of the iron keel. 

We had beaten her nine hours besides the 
two hours start she got on us. We had cut a 
corner off the North Shoal, of course, but 
cutting corners off shoals is allowed in mak- 
ing a passage if you’re willing to risk it. It 
was a good beating—nine hours—a damn 
good beating. 

After breakfast we got under way and 
tied up on the south side of T-Wharf. The 
Juniata was tied up on the north side; she 
was locked up and her crew gone when we 
got there. 

That was Sunday morning. Some of our 
gang met up with some of their gang on 
Monday morning. Not seeing the Binney 
at the wharf ahead of them, the Juniata’s 
gang thought they had beat her home. 
They took to bragging: 

“Hullo, boy, when’d you get in? Did 
y'know we carried a double-reefed fores’] 
all the way from Georges in that breeze? 
D’you know how hard it blew off Cape Cod 
yesterday mornin’ when we swung by? 
Eighty-odd mile an hour—official report. 
Yes, sir, jumbo, trys’! an’ two-reefed fores’] 
we carried all the way.” 

Then our gang did a little talking: 

“We got in Saturday night. Yeh. Did 
y know we carried trys’l, fores’l, jumbo an’ 
jib till the jib blew out? Dijjer? And no 
reefed fores’l—no, sir—a whole fores’! all 
the way, an’ she’s got the biggest fores’! out 
o’ Boston. You an’ your old wagon an’ 
your iron keel!” 

Our fellows went up on Atlantic Avenue 
to have a couple of hot Tom-and-Jerries on 
the Juniata’s gang—which was more reward 
than they usually got after a hard winter 
passage. 


“‘She’s sort of scared of me, Sam; got an 
idea, I guess, that I’m reckless. I said at 
first that if she felt that way about it I 
wasn’t going to bother her. But this other 
business stirred everything up. I seemed 
to need her, you see. She’s the one I was 
thinking about.’”’ Humbly he added, ‘‘No 
doubt I was too impatient and stuck on 
myself—with her—upstage, you under- 
stand. But I believe now I can convince 
her that, whether it’s Germans or a woman, 
I know how tostand without being hitched.” 

The sheriff clapped a hand on Hemphill’s 
shoulder. 
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For the first time un six 
years, the farmer has 
money to spend for 
something besides debts 


Fertilizer sales are running 10% ahead of last 
year. Tractor sales set a new mark for the 
industry. Manufacturers of farm machin- 
ery report the best business in six years. 


Most significant of all, the sale of farm lands 
increased 42% in 1924 over 1923, and the 
farm land division of the National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards forecasts a fur- 
ther increase of from 40 to 50% during 1925. 


A large part of last year’s surplus from 
some seventeen billion dollars’ worth of 
farm products went to pay old debts. Today 
the banks report the farmer out of pawn. 


Every indication points to a farm income 
for 1925 equal to, or greater than, that of 
1924—for the outlook is good, and farm 
prices are up more than 10% over last year. 


This year the farmer is going to have his 
money to spend as he pleases. 


Every business man will find interest and 
profit in reading the Editorial on Business 
onditions in 


July 4th. 
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The Poets’ Corner 


Salt Fish 


ADDOCK and cod, mackerel, scrod— 
They lie in the market place, 
Salted and dried and side by side, 
And the scent of them wafts through space. 


Salt, salt fish from the tumbling seas, 
You give them a wry-faced glance ; 
For who would sniff in the smell of these 

The savor of high Romance? 


Yet ever the trawlers put to sea, 
Manned with their salt-cured crews, 
To take a wallop at Destiny, 
Bucking with brain and thews 
The roaring might of the combers white 
And the cold spume’s stinging swish, 
And reef and squall and the gray fog’s pall, 
For the sake of a mess of fish! 


The gambler plunges now and then, 
Risking his final chip, 

But the tribe of deep-sea fishermen 
Are betting their lives each trip. 
They shove their stack into every pot 

In a calm prosaic way, 
For risks are merely their daily lot 
In the kind of a game they play. 


They trawl in the lane where the liners swift 
Come ripping and plunging through, 
Far spread, their tiny dories drift 
Beyond the lookout’s view ; 
Before the dawn and when day is gone 
At their fishermen’s work they keep. 
When the hold is full and for home they pull— 
Why, then they can get their sleep! 


Reef and shoal take their heavy toll, 
For the fees of the seas are high, 

And the fleet comes back on the homeward 

track 

With part of its roster shy; 

Comes back from a fight with the old gray sea 
That Homer might well have sung; 

Comes back with a load of fish, to be 
Cheated and bilked and stung! 


Deep-sea fish from the deep-sea trail 
Stacked in a trawler’s hold— 

Ah, here’s a gallant and pulsing tale, 
A saga too seldom told, 

Of men who battle and sweat and freeze 
And dice with the great god Chance. 

A cargo of fish from the tumbling seas, 
Fish salt with the true Romance! 


Haddock and cod, mackerel, serod— 
They lie in the market place, 
Salted and dried and side by side, 
And the scent of them wafts through space. 
—Berton Braley. 


My Slippers Like to Dance 


Y SLIPPERS like to dance. My dress 
does too. 

Especially they like to dance with you. 

My party dresses all remember clearly 

Your laugh, your tone. My sashes like you 
dearly. 

Even the silver bandeau on my hair, 

With metal leaves and tendrils, has its share 

Of gay excitement when the music starts, 

The signal for the flutter of our hearts. 


My shoulders like the fleeting touch of yours, 
Swift happiness that dies but yet endures! 
My hand lies quite content within your hand, 
And listens to the rhythms of the band. 


And as the music and the lights combine | 
With youth to brew for us a potent wine, 
Whene’er they feel upon them your sw 
glance, | 

My little silver slippers want to dance. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Counsel 


EEK not in others sympathy, 

But dwell 
Alone in your own soul and free. 
For well 
Time teaches that no other mind 
Or heart 
Can with your own its real bliss find. 
Apart, 
Then, wander with your dreams, and kn 
As true— 
Only that self within the self can go 
With you. 

—Mary Dixon Thayer, 


Sea Wisdom 


HAT do I know about the sea? 
First, let me tell you this: 
The edges of the very sky 
Accept the last wave’s kiss. 


What do I know about the sea 
That lies beyond the slip? 

Why, greater than to walk with kings 
Ts the sea’s fellowship. 


What do I know about the sea? 
I know that in the storm 

True sailors rise to doughty deeds 
That heroes’ selves perform. 


Oh, I went down to sea in ships, 
And there my soul did find, 

Despite rough speech and rougher ways 
That God’s great hand was kind. 


The sea is strong, the sea is deep, 
Its waves are wide to scan— 
Oh, I went down to sea, a fool! 
The sea made me—a man! } 
—Harry Kemp | 


| 


Nesting Time 


““(\RIOLE, questing, 
Where are you nesting?” | 


‘High, where the glowing 
Elm boughs are blowing.” 


“Wandering Phebe, 
Where may your tree be?” 


“Up where the fountain 
Bursts from the mountain.” 


“Thrush, are you telling 
Where is your dwelling?” 


“Down where the locking 
Alders are rocking.” 


“‘Kagle, wide faring, 
Where are you lairing?”’ 


“On my crag steeple, 
Far from all people.” 


“Where will you build, Wren?” 
‘““Where there are children!” 


“Come then and build, Wren; 
Here there are children.” 


—Arthur “i. 
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Gabriels reallycost [’, 
you nothing. The jolts | 
and the galloping F 
they save you,and | 
the rackingandshak Wy 
ing they Save your 
Car, repay their cost 
in the first 30days 


Vhe Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland,Ohio.—Toronto,Canada. 


to the southward all the time, and in the 
spring came the round-ups and the brand- 
ing of the calves. 

When the winter losses were sufiiciently 
offset by the number of calves, the cowmen 
prospered and the herds grew. 

But with the first wire fences the open 
range ceased. Now the cowmen must lay 
up hay for the wintering of their stock, and 
a steer will eat two tons. So the cattleman 
today must raise hay in quantities and 
stack it in his meadows; and when the 
spring is very late and the haystacks are 
gone, he is fortunate indeed if he can get 
wagons through the snow with a reserve 
supply of fodder. Only too often he has to 
stand by and let them die, or later on take 
a revolver, poor chap, and put it to the 
heads of his dying cattle. 

Small wonder he is selling his one and 
two year olds, and that a long winter may 
turn his herd from an asset into a liability. 

Another situation has arisen also. Range 
cattle are grass-fed cattle, and an increasing 
discrimination in beef now demands that 
prime beef be fattened before marketing. 
For the old method of shipping straight to 
Chicago, there has had to be substituted a 
stop in the Corn Belt somewhere, a compli- 
cated and expensive business. Or the 
packers buy them at a lower rate and them- 
selves send them to the feeders. 

Small wonder, too, then, that the old 
cowman, whose expenses a few years ago 
consisted only of the initial purchase of 
some cows and a handful of men to punch 
them, is unable to meet the new conditions. 
When to these are added high shipping 
rates and the increase of wages and all ex- 
penses at the Chicago abattoirs, so that 
mature beef on the hoof is now bringing 
only nine or ten cents a pound, his problem 
becomes acute. 

As a matter of fact, he has only met the 
fate of almost all the single-crop raisers of 
the country, and he is turning, as they all 
must turn, to a diversity of crops for his 
salvation. The once-despised sheep—so 
detested that even to wear a black Stetson, 
the sheepman’s hat, was to mark yourself 
of a hated and lower caste—the sheep have 
come into their own. 

Sheep and dudes. 


Autocrats of the Corral 


“Of course,” says Alden resignedly, ‘“‘a 
sheep has two crops, lambs and wool, and— 
well, it is understandable.’”’ But he looks 
away. There are no sheep on this ranch, 
and there will not be. They have taken to 
dudes instead. And maybe the dudes will 
have a double crop; health 
and a better Americanism. 
Who can tell? 


There are, however, no 
dudes as yet. True, a half 
dozen old habitués of the 
ranch are already here, but 
they are not dudes. They 
are not greenhorns or ten- 
derfeet anyhow. They sad- 
dle and unsaddle their own 
horses; they occasionally 
rise early and help to wran- 
gle in the horses; their big 
Stetsons and high-heeled 
boots show the marks of 
long wear. Perhaps their 
bridles are a bit too ornate; 
they rather run to silver 
mountings. 

But they do not attempt 
familiarities with the auto- 
crats of the corral, as do 
the newcomers. Mostly 
they sit quietly on the 
bench in front of the barn 
in the sun and speak when 
speech seems to be required. 
This is the essence of cor- 
ral usage, and marks them 
of the elect. 
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SUMMER COMES TO 


THE RANCH 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Except for them, and the family in the 
main house, theranch is stillempty. Spread 
out like a small town, its streets of cottages 
are practically deserted. From one of them 
now and then comes the squeal of a portable 
phonograph in the evening, but it has an 
unearthly sound. Like the preliminary 
stirring of a sleeper soon to awake. For be- 
fore long the season will be on; the cottages 
will open like buds, to change the figure, 
and from them will emerge girls in riding 
clothes and sport clothes, and men in shiny 
new Eastern riding apparel, which they will 
shamefacedly exchange very shortly for 
overalls from the store, tucked into high- 
heeled Western boots. 


A Welcome in the Little Cabin 


Even the store is getting ready. Through- 
out the winter it carries only ranch neces- 
saries, but soon it will become our empo- 
rium. For years and years the woman head 
of a great school in Minneapolis has been 
Mrs. Levy at thestore. Big and strong and 
humorous, she comes out at the end of her 
term, gets behind her counter, and sells us 
our pop and our candy, our creams and 
toothbrushes and face lotions, our Indian 
rugs, neckerchiefs and trout flies. And 
when fall comes and she has to go away she 
goes through sheer stark tragedy. No one 
must say good-by to her. Her farewell to 
her horse takes place behind the barn; she 
does not dare to turn and look back as the 
car carries her to the railroad station, twenty 
miles distant. 

For this is her country. Long ago her 
father drove his family through the lower 
part of this ranch, over the old Bozeman 
Trail into Montana. Drove it through hos- 
tile country, for this has been the last stand 
of the Indian in his fight against the whites, 
and settled just north of here. 

Now and then I have seen her on horse- 
back at sunset, at the gate in the wire where 
the old trail crosses a small hillock. Itis a 
small tribute she is paying, a sort of sunset 
prayer. 


The ranch house is busy too. Domo is 
coming back from a visit to Kansas, and 
they are preparing a surprise for her. 

All last week they were making curtains 
of a golden yellow sateen, and on Saturday 
I was privileged to make my small contri- 
bution; a set of dishes, bright and sturdy, 
for her cabin shelves. Dunc has been build- 
ing a tiny footbridge to her cabin, over the 
irrigating ditch which runs beside it, to re- 
place the uncertain old plank which used to 
float away after each rain, leaving Domo 


marooned. Not marooned either. You do 
not maroon indomitable little women like 
Domo. Be sure she simply tucked up her 
skirts and waded across. 

They say Domo knows every cow- 
puncher between the Rosebud and the 
Powder River, and that any stranger from 
another range who comes riding in this 
direction just naturally ties his horse to 
the cottonwood tree beside her cabin and 
heads in. 

And now Domo has found sanctuary 
after a busy and troubled life. Her little 
cabin was like nothing on earth when I first 
saw it, down on the lower ranch. Now a 
part of the surprise is a new rustic porch in 
front, and Dunc’s bridge to match, and the 
yellow sateen curtains. And you should see 
what already she had done to the inside of 
it before she went east to Kansas. The 
shelves she had put up, and the painting! 
She had brought a sick daughter here to 
get well, and Domohascured her. Wouldn’t 
you know she would cure her? Now the 
daughter is off in Montana teaching school, 
and Domo is coming back. 

““What do you suppose she’ll do when she 
sees it?’’ I inquired yesterday. 

“Do?” they said. “‘She’s going to laugh 
and ery and generally have a fit.” 

You see, it takes so little to make happi- 
ness for some people. And we are so apt to 
forget that little, back Hast. 

I stopped my horse there a day or so ago 
to watch Dune at the bridge. And there 
was Scout, older and grayer than ever. And 
“‘deefer,”” Dunc says. 

“Dear old Scout,” I said, “‘I was afraid 
he’d be dead by this time.” 

“Dead nothing,” said Dunc, gazing at 
the old dog. ‘“‘He’s got twenty dollars’ 
worth of chocolate to eat before he dies. He 
can’t die.” 


The Chocolate Endowment 


Which is the case indeed. A guest last 
year discovered the old dog’s sweet tooth, 
and left a sum to endow him with chocolate 
for the rest of his natural life. An under- 
standing person, this, who would have sym- 
pathized with Hugh Walpole’s old lady who 
was secretly greedy for little cakes with 
icing on them. And one who knows that. 
age cannot live on memories alone. Scout, 
dreaming of bears—for he has been a famous 
bear dog in his day—has earned the right 
to waken to a bit of indulgence. 

So inside, the old log house is ready for 
Domo. Her windows are washed, her walls 
freshly kalsomined. The little old Confed- 
erate flag, full of bullet holes, in its frame on 
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the wall, has had its glass newly polished. 
For Domo’s father was the first Confed- 
erate officer to fall in the Civil War, and 
Domo’s mother was both a mother and a 
widow at eighteen. Somehow that flag 
escaped when the Indians burned Domo’s 
ranch house to the ground years ago. 

All that long and busy life raising a big 
family, all alone, Indians, widowhood, 
struggles, and now sanctuary and peace. 
And even a plank securely fastened so she 
can dip water out of the creek without wet- 
ting her feet. It takes so very little to make 
happiness. 


Up at the corral, of course, there are 
some changes. Pete, who took part of the 
photographs illustrating this article, is off 
taking pictures in Egypt; Ben has got mar- 
ried and is off on his honeymoon; and Bruce 
has taken a carload of horses to Pittsburgh, 


Saddling in the Bucking Chute 


But how long and sad a time it seems 
since Howard used to travel East in a box 
car with fifty or sixty elk for the parks 
there, emerging at the end of the trip 
pretty weary and with straws stuck to his 
clothes and in his hair, but smiling and 
cheerful. And having brushed his clothes 
and generally cleaned up, went in that same 
old gray sack suit and soft hat to dinners 
in great houses, and graced those tables, 
too, by heaven, from the White House on 
down. 

But Howard is gracing the table of the 
good Lord God now, and riding the trails 
of Paradise. Only somehow, lately, when ] 
have been seeing the elk about 

Curley is not here either. But Curley i) 
still young and still alive. I saw him ride hi: 
first bucker, and now he is with the Hun 
dred and One Ranch outfit, riding, roping 
and bulldogging steers. Harning gooc 
money, too, but probably not saving any 0. 
it. You will know him if you see his shoy 
this year; the small dark-haired boy wh« 
isn’t afraid of the worst of the rough string | 

“‘Seratch him, Curley!’’ we used to yell | 
and Curley would scratch him higher an 
higher. And if this means little or nothin) 
to you, let me say that this scratching is no 
a caress such as one uses on a pet dog, bu 
that art of the rider of a wild and buckin) 
horse which requires him to scratch hi. 
horse’s neck with his spurs. The higher h 
scratches, the more points it counts. Ani 
by the same token, the higher he lifts hi 
feet the less purchase on the saddle. It’s | 
rough game, but a fair one; man agains! 
horse, and all the advantage to the horse| 

How disappointed tha 
grand-stand audience wa 
at the Montana State Fai| 
when the announce 
through a megaphone ar 
nounced the presence ther 
that day of the—let’s b 
modest, but this is what h/ 
said—‘“‘celebrated  writel| 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
and they thought he ha 
said ‘‘rider’’! | 

But there are others her 
who ride as well as Curley) 
Bill and George and Bruei 
A day or two ago the 
brought in a few of the ba’ 
string and we had som) 
riding. 

In the old days, I remen 
ber, we had no buckin 
chute, and the wild horst| 
had to be saddled in th 
open. It was a time 1 
pick out your shelter an 
get ready to make for i 
But now they saddle in At 
chute, working through #1 - 
bars, and to the accon | 


} 
| 
} 
\e 


paniment of wild squea 
and savage kicks. Whe 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
he saddle is on and the cinch well tight- 
ned, the rider climbs up over the top and 
swers himself carefully. Then he settles 
limself in the saddle and takes a, death 
rip on the reins, and when the word is 
jven and the door is opened, out shoots a 
ialignant, twisting, roaring and rearing 
evil, whose one ambition is to get his rider 
ff and then turn on him and trample him. 

Man against horse, you see, and all the 
dvantage to the horse; but somehow the 
jan wins. Mostly. Now and then, of 
purse, there are mishaps, and there is a 
ort of dreadful silence. But mostly the 
urts are small ones. A few compresses, a 
‘ay or two in bed with the phonograph 
oing and perhaps a crap game on the 
yunterpane, a delicious turning over when 
't four A.M. comes the call: ‘“‘Turn out, 
‘ou fellows.”’ 

And then again a drawing of names out 
fa hat: 

“What have you got?” 

“Satan. What’s yours?” 

“Dynamite again.” 

“You better watch out, boy. You’re 
ding to break that horse one of these 
ays!” And so it goes. 

The saddle horses have not come back 
‘om their winter quarters on Wild Horse 
‘reek, just beyond the Powder River at the 
‘ar Eleven Ranch. Within a day or so now 
ill is going after them to drive them up. 
‘ringing three hundred horses a hundred 
iiles was no trick in the old days of the 
den range, but the range is wired now and 
) it means sticking to the roads. 

'Gentle hints on my part that I would 
joy seeing the drive, nay, even being a 
art of it, have brought no response as yet. 
his West still draws a fine line between 
hat is fitting for a woman to do and what 
_man’s work. Even although it has a 
‘oman governor, whom it dubs in facetious 
loments the governess, and seems rather 
\ like her. But even there there was a rea- 
mm. Partially it was sentimental, this ap- 
hinting of the governor’s widow to fill his 
most expired term. But partly, too, it 
‘as good politics, for it was too late for the 
arty to groom a new candidate. 

| Still, it is not so long since a woman who 
‘ore riding breeches out here instead of a 
‘vided skirt was likely to be regarded with 
‘certain suspicion. 


The Bull in the Pig Pen 


So it is spring on the ranch, and will soon 
» summer. 
|The milk herd is giving great pailfuls of 
amy milk, and tiny calves are learning 
{ drink out of tin pans. 
“Don’t you ever let them—er—nurse at 
4?” Tinquired timidly of Pete, the Danish 
diry maid, whose name 
i certainly not Pete at 
a. 
‘And Pete, who is milk- 
ig a fractious cow and - 
Is her legs tied together, 
sys: “No. It iss not good. 
yust feed them out of a 
Tn.” 
In the barnyard are still 
zoodly number of young 
breford steers, sad rem- 
mt of the great herd of 
te past. And in a small 
ed private inclosure is 
te shorthorn bull. His 
€e is mild, but his man- 
Trisnot. He has a habit 

¢ scraping the ground 
_vth his forefeet, which is 
lis polite than it se-<hds, 


}4d this afte’ n I 
ght him s the 
Bs’ milk. In’ hey 
_ Fotested, in vain 7 got 
to the trough an_ {ried 
tedge him out. ith 


Ce thrust of his great 

ad he shoved them 
/2 de, amid furious squeal- 
jy, and drank and drank 
drank. 
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Time was, and not so long ago either, 
when such a thing as a milk cow was prac- 
tically unknown on a cattle ranch; when 
condensed milk was as staple as bacon and 
canned tomatoes. Indeed, riding up the 
trail yesterday with Peter, who is a young 
British scion of nobility and a visitor to a 
ranch near by, Peter confided to me that 
condensed milk not being to his taste, he 
was milking a cow once daily. ‘‘Nobody 
else can milk,’’ he explained, ‘‘and I am not 
much good at it myself. But anyhow I 
have to leave some for the calf.” 

The blacksmith’s shop is already in full 
blast. Just now he is repairing the broken 
irons of farm wagons; _ his fire glows as he 
works the bellows, and is reflected in the 
hundreds of horseshoes hung on the rafters 
over his head. But it is when the rest of the 
horses come back that he will have his rush 
season. Quiet horses, with an upturned foot 
between his leather-clad knees; less quiet 
ones; ‘“‘Whoa, boy! Stand still there.” 
And wild and terrified horses, lunging and 
rearing. 

Wham, bang! Big shoes for big horses, 
little shoes for small ones, and the stocks 
for the crazy ones who aren’t willing to 
stand at all. 


Stalking the Wary Elk 


Two great wooden frames hinged to the 
wall are brought out parallel. The frantic 
horse is placed between them and a strong 
web band thrown across underneath him. 
The turning of a handle, and he is lifted 
into the air. Now let him struggle and bite 
and kick. The foot to be shod is securely 
tied, and if a horse could faint with horror, 
it would happen now. 

Wham, bang, bang, wham! And so the 
shoe is on, and the horse freed. He rushes 
out and into the corral, there to reflect on 
what has happened to him, and to store up 
in a singularly retentive memory these in- 
sults against another attack. 

But there are other signs of an early 
spring. For in five minutes’ walk yesterday 
evening we saw ten deer feeding in these 
comparatively low meadows. Not so low, 
really, at five thousand feet. Later on they 
will retreat into the interior of the range, 
and fight flies in the heat of the day in 
brush and timber. But now they are still 
here, black-tailed deer with round white 
rumps which give them, in retreat, the ap- 
pearance of small white bowlders leaping 
up the hillside. 

They are not easily alarmed, however. 
Rather, they are curious. They are apt, if 
you are a bit wary, to come toward you, 
tense, watchful and inquisitive. The buck 
leads and the does follow. But he is filled 
with responsibility, and before long his 
caution stops him. He is unarmed and 
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knows it; his new spring headgear is just 
sprouting and is still only a pair of velvet- 
covered prongs, some three or four inches 
long. His last year’s ones he scratched off 
against a tree some time ago. 

But it is the elk which really thrill us. 
Stalking elk is a difficult matter. They are 
very wary, and have already commenced 
their retreat into the interior fastnesses. To 
see our elk, then, we have had to climb on 
horses up to the head of the cafion, and then 
go still on and up to nine thousand feet, to- 
ward the salt lick. A long pull, this, and a 
hard one. 

A rattlesnake under a stone in a ticklish 
spot causes a small excitement; it is 
rather early for him, and a trifle high; some 
misogynist of a snake, perhaps, leaving his 
kind for these upper levels, and rattling his 
venom at a passing world; an orange 
marmot on a rock, sentry for his colony and 
ridiculously sticking to his post until we 
are almost on him; blue grouse, flying into 
trees and so protectively colored that only 
a keen eye can see them against the 
branches; 
under waterfalls so that their babies are 
true children of the mist. 

Up and up. The horses are still soft and 
are covered with sweat. Already the men 
from the ranger station have cleared the 
trail, but to the novice it is still an adven- 
ture. Here it hangs on the edge of a cliff, 
here it twists and turns on itself in a switch- 
back. 

Again it strikes an open spot and the 
horses pull hard at the reins; they want to 
eat the grass and early flowers, they yearn to 
lie down and roll, for under the saddles they 
are intolerably itchy with the heat. One 
indeed tries it. I turn around and see Moxie 
clear down and preparing to roll, and a 
white-faced young Eastern woman still 
hanging to the saddle and rather bewil- 
dered. 

“Kick him!’ I yell. “Jerk him up! He’s 
going to roll!’”” She jerks, and Moxie lifts 
an annoyed head, slowly following it with 
his body. 

‘“Why in the world did you let him do 
it?” I inquire. 

“T just thought he was tired and wanted 
to lie down,”’ she explains. 

And she is still more bewildered by the 
laughter that follows. 


Riding Bluebeard 


My own horse is Bluebeard. He is a new 
horse, and I have so named him because at 
the angle of his jaws his roan-ness becomes 
a blue-white whisker. He is still very 
strange, and highly suspicious. He seems 
to feel that this new home place is filled 
with rocks that may at any moment turn 
out to be something else and probably 


In the Corral 


little -water ousels, their nests’ 
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something dangerous; and he hates deep 
fords and irrigation ditches with a strong 
and lusty hatred. 

But his particular antipathy is gates. 
This morning, for instance, it became neces- 
sary for me to close a gate along a narrow 
trail. Now the time has gone by when I 
nimbly slide off my animal, close a gate and 
swing myself into the saddle again. I pre- 
fer to close the gate while still mounted. So 
the process this morning and each morning 
is something like this: 

(a) IL ride through, carefully turn Blue- 
beard, and kick him toward the gate. 

(6) Bluebeard sidesteps almost off the 
trail and down into the creek, recovers him- 
self, and turns to depart. 

(c) I kick him around, he takes a fresh 
grip on the bit, and starts up the hill, 
knocking my head on the low-hanging 
branch of a tree. 

(d) I feel my head, find it still intact, 
and then repeat the performance. 


Tame and Plentiful 


The final result is achieved only when, 
passing the gaté on a jump, I catch hold of 
it and swing it to. The bad moment is the 
one when either the gate gives in or I do; 
so far it has been the gate. 

But we have not found an elk yet. 

Now it is a peculiarity of elk that when 
they lie resting in a sunny meadow they 
greatly resemble the rocks of their native 
habitat. From a distance, at least. There- ° 
sult was that we were fairly on the lot of 
them before they rose leisurely to their feet 
and turned out to be what they were. 
Even then they were not frightened. We 
rode slowly toward them, but although 
they retreated a bit they did not run. They 
looked at us with a sort of eager curiosity, 
their long ears erect, their big, tawny bodies 
ready for flight, but not flying. Not indeed 
until we stopped within easy snapshot dis- 
tance of them, did they turn and move in 
single file into the timber. 

There are twenty-two thousand of them 
here in Wyoming, and soon, if they con- 
tinue to multiply, the question of their 
winter feeding is going to be an important 
one. In fact, the protection against hunters 
of wild game has already made this a prob- 
lem in some regions. 

To one who loves the wild life as I do, it 
would seem less cruel to thin the herds by 
judicious and quick killing than to allow 
them to increase to such numbers that they 
must inevitably starve. The East can have 
little idea of the rigors of these Western 
mountain winters; of the depth of the 
snows, or the hardships entailed by a late 
spring. Better, far kinder and better, a 
quick bullet in some vital spot than the 
slow anguish of starvation. 

Nailed on the door at 
the store is the game ward- 
en’s announcement of the 
open season for game. It 
says: 

“Bag limit: One elk, 
one matured male moun- 
tain sheep, one male deer 
with horns, each season. 

“Not more than thirty 
fish in possession at any 
one time, or more than fif- 
teen pounds of fish.” ~ 

But it is easy to write 
of killing off some of the 
game, out of kindness! 

Yesterday, Alden hav- 
ing ridden ahead, I was 
surprised to see him slide 
off his horse and crawl to 
the edge of a hillside, mak- 
ing the while frantic mo- 
tions for silence. When 
we got up to him there 
were elk below us, and 
looking up. Five of them, 
and not a hundred feet 
away. I may preach the 
killing of them to reduce 
their numbers; I may 
and do believe it will yet 
have to be done, in all 
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It looks monotonous to them, peril 
monotonous and a trifle dreary. Becausi 
they do not see in each homestead a con 

quest, in each little weather-boarded tow) 
a miracle. 

Nor do they know that just beyond thi 
cultivated strip which follows the rail 
road still lies that portion of the old Wes 
which can never be conquered. The moun 
tains. 


kindness. But if I had had a rifle in each 
hand I would not have fired a shot. 

As to the thirty fish or fifteen pounds, it 
sounds rather a joke to me just now. 

Today it is raining, and after working at 
this article all morning, the suggestion was 
made that although the day was fit for 
nothing else on earth, it might do for 
fishing. 

“Fish?” said I. “And with the water the 


A new service to car owners 


— the “film of protection” for 
every part of your car 


HOUSANDS of motorists have 

already discovered that the new 

complete Veedol Lubrication Ser- 
vice gives their cars a new ease of oper- 
ation, a new freedom from repair bills 
—anda greater second hand value. You, 
too, can enjoy these definite benefits if 
you let the Veedol “film of protection” 
safeguard every part of your car. 


* k * 


Themotoris only one of the parts 
of your car that need correct lubri- 
cation. Your transmission, differ- 
ential and chassis points need it too. 


This is what used to happen when 
you had your entire car lubricated. 
You bought a motor oil made by 
one company—a transmission and 
differential lubricant made by an- 
other—and still anothercompany’s 
grease. You drove your car away 
with “job-lot” lubrication. 


The new complete Veedol 
lubrication service 


No longer is it necessary for you 
to trust to “job-lot” lubrication. 
You can now protect your entire 
car with acorrect Veedol lubricant. 


There are high quality Veedol 
lubricants for your transmission, 
differential and chassis bearings— 
as well as for your motor. Each 
Veedol lubricant is made in Tide 
Water’s own refinery. Each has 


the same superior Veedol quality. 
Each gives the “film of protection” 
that safeguards each moving part 
from deadly heat and friction. 


Complete Veedol Lubrication 
Service consists of three steps: 


1. Motor—Have your crankcase 
drained and refilled with the correct 
Veedol oil, specified by the Veedol Motor 
Protection Guide, a lubrication chart at 
your dealer’s. 


2. Chassis—At the same time have 
your chassis bearings lubricated with 
Veedol High Pressure Lubricant or 
Trans-Gear oil. 


3. Transmission and differential — 
Also have the lubricant level in your 
transmission and differential checked and, 
if necessary, replenished with Veedol 
Super Gear or Heavy Duty Gear lubri- 
cant. After every 2,000 to 3,000 miles of 
operation, have your transmission an 
differential cleaned out and refilled with 
these lubricants. 


Thousands of dealers now give 
this new complete Veedol lubrica- 


tion service. The entire job takes - 


but a few minutes. Stop next time 
you see the orange and black Vee- 
dol sign. Let the “film of protection” 
safeguard every part of your car. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion, 11 Broadway, New York; Bos- 
ton, Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle. 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure ad- 
ditional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline. 
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New complete 
LUBRICATION 


PSERVICE 


way it is, how could they see a fly?”’ 

“Who said fly?” retorted the suggester. 
“A worm! <A good, active, prehensile 
worm at this time of the year.” 

And little Billy having offered to dig 
some worms, shortly thereafter we started 
for the creek, the worms securely fastened 
in a tin tobacco box. The rain fell; the 
trails were gumbo and the rocks were slip- 
pery, but who cared? Not the fish, cer- 
tainly. 

Great still pools and not a rise; eddies 
beneath waterfalls, and no worms wanted; 
at last the dam, and ‘“‘There are always 
trout here. Now watch!’ And nothing 
happening. 

And so now at last the fire again, and 
warm dry clothing, and—shall I speak of 
it?—from beneath the floor of the bedroom 
a faint but unmistakable odor, as though 
not only I but a skunk has sought the shel- 
ter of my cabin on this rainy day. 


This has been great Indian country. Just 
northwest is the Custer battlefield; and 
southeast, so that now and then we ride 
past it, is the scene of the Wagon Box 
disaster. It is not so long since the Crows, 


Dude StofF:— 


Aw ees vabbin 
In AG 


the Sioux and the Blackfeet finally decided 
to be good Indians, and they have been so, 
more or less, since. 

But like all nomads, they have left few 
traces behind them. Now and then one can 
pick up arrowheads of course, and on top 
of more than one high and windy hill on 
the ranch we still find the circle of stones 
which held down the skins of their winter 
lodges. 

They chose no sheltered valleys for these 
winter camps, but always the top of a 
cold and wind-swept hill, the purpose being 
to keep watch there for their enemies, I 
dare say. 

Strange to stand there as we did today 
and look out over the great plains, now 
dotted with plowed fields wnere soon the 
wheat will grow. Strange to think back 
over only fifty years, hardly a day in the 
history of nations, and see the strange and 
moving panorama which has passed over 
these very acres. 


Monotony or Romance? 


First the buffalo and the Indians; tall 
majestic Blackfeet, crafty hard-riding 
Crows, and the patient, cruel Sioux. Then 
the first pioneers, and with them the sol- 
diers to protect them; log forts and mud 
forts and long forgotten graves. Later on, 
moving up from the South in the eternal 
search for grass and water, long-horned 
Mexican and Texas cattle, driven by_men 
in tall, broad-brimmed Mexican hats, with 
heavy silver-mounted saddles and a new 
terminology borrowed from the Spanish 
and still enriching our language. Cattle 
wars, water wars, wars against the sheep. 
Even the Boer War and great corrals built 
here to round up horses for the British 
cavalry in far-off South Africa. They are 
still standing, those corrals, and some of the 
English who came over at that time are 
still here. 

But now —— 

A railroad runs through the valley, and 
touristsride through and gaze patronizingly 
from the windows of their Pullman cars. 


How m do we 9° feday? 
What Time 8 ? 


ae ae 


Man cannot civilize a mountain. 


Dude Immigrants 


And now it is growing warm. The locg 
paper said this morning that now a ma 
can use his vest to patch the seat of hi 
trousers, which means that summer Wi 
soon be here. 

And with summer the fourth great move 
ment will be under way. Indians an 
buffaloes, pioneers and soldiers, cattle an 
punchers, and now—dudes. They will com 
in their hundreds and their thousand; 
bringing good Eastern money in exchang 
for good active Western life. 

And soon the cottages around me wi 
open like buds, and from them will emerg 
girls in riding clothes and men in shiny ne’ 
Eastern riding apparel, which they wi 
shamefacedly exchange very shortly i 
overalls from the store, tucked into higl 
heeled Western boots. 

Riding parties will be taken out, and Jc 
DeYong has made this little drawing 01 
of the depths of his experience. 

And the bad string will be brought i) 
and once a week or so Bill and George an 


When do phe stop ee lunch? | J 


Bruce and Curley—did I say Curley | 
coming back? We have just had a letter 
will lead some bucking, fighting devils 0) 
to the chute and risk life and limb. ! 
that next winter a number of people can], 
showing rather blurred-looking snap | 
and saying: 

“It isn’t very clear. The great bru 
was coming right at me. But you can ma 
out what it is.’ 

The old ones are coming back too. Th 
always do. 

They leave their worn but beloved ¢| 
garments here, and in half an hour th 
are in them again and looking about | 
changes. Half fearful too. They don’t li. 
changes. 

But we have one for them this ye: 
They have harnessed Wolf Creek! mT 
perious Cesar, dead and turned to cla 
might stop a hole to keep the wind away 
From up toward the cafion a great condi’ 
leads down water from the creek, and by, 
system too intricate for my intellect pi 
duces enough electric current for a sm} 
city. 

Proudly did they lead me to my cotta 
and proudly did they show me my illum 
ation. 

“Tt is wonderful,” I said. 

But I am not so sure. Just a little d 
miss my feeble oil lamp, set in the was 
basin beside the head of my bed. Thi 
was something somnolent about it; to r 
up, half asleep, and blow it out had be 
my last conscious thought for so ma 
summers. Now I reach up and cay 
switch. 

I have a terrible f¢;’ing that the ban 
civilization has re}, 99nd tt, even here, a 
caught me; Ctealing be sad1 shall ret! 
and find the hoi ya, It weer replaced’ 
an electric bell; “thet Y you they may e\ 
board in the showe d tly ’on the side por 
and that never agai. yy t! I hear wild shrit? 
from it as the water is turned on, an(! 
voice calling: 

‘For heaven’s sake, somebody, come 
and fasten this sail cloth! It’s blow 
straight out!” % 
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NEw Bopy 
fy HUDSON 


The CBrougham 1595 


Freight and Tax Extra 


on the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


This is an entirely new type Hud- 
son. It has all the smartness of the 
finest custom-built body and the 
| advantage that Hudson offers in 
| all models—the advantage that 
| large volume gives in low price. 


Hudson quality and Hudson prices make Hudson the 


World’s Greatest Value 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX COACH HUDSON SUPER-SIX SEDAN 


31250  ncttttnn, FAL795 
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ii 7 ease a Ne 
TIP-TOP THE OCTAGON 


Silver dial $3.75 
Radium dial $4.50 


challenges 
you to match 
him. 
atthe price 


YOU wonder, when you 
actually see Tip-Top, how 
you can get so much per- 
fection in so handsome a 
case, at so very low a price. 
Tip-Top is an octagon True 
Time Teller. His eight- 
sided case is an exclusive 
pride with him; and his 
time-accuracy is positive. 
Tested through four runs of 
24 hours each, he keeps on 
telling time truthfully with 
an almost soundless tick. 
The Tip-Top pocket watch 
is ideal for sports and gen- 
eral wear. His sturdiness is 
as great as his accuracy and 
good looks. Clear beveled 
glass crystal, open hands, 
cubist numerals, pull-out set. 
See the Tip-Top pocket 
watch at your dealer’s. Try 
to find as much value in any 
other watch at so low a price. 
Take a look at another |; 
Tip-Top octagon True Time |} 
Teller—the smallest low- 
priced wrist watch on the || 
market. ; 
THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tip-Top pocket watch 
White dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 
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comfort me. I was inconsolable. If I for 
a minute succeeded in gaining control of 
myself, my wrongs and humiliation would 
return upon me, and I would break up the 
session by convulsive sobs, until the teacher 
finally had to send me home. After that she 
was afraid to punish me. 

I suspect that this episode did her no 
credit in the neighborhood, for it was her 
last term there. Yet to her excellent in- 
struction I owe much. She started me on 
the life of books and reading which has 
made of me about all that has been valu- 
able or successful. That whipping of such 
an awful good boy did her harm, I have no 
doubt. 

I wonder if any of us know our own chil- 
dren. I feel sure that those of us who have 
retentive memories of our very early years 
recall things that our parents never sus- 
pected which indicate that the secret in- 
dividual life begins at a surprisingly early 
stage in our development. I was such a 
little chap when we lived on the Fuller 
Place, and so weak and clumsy that I had 
little efficiency in mischief. Once I tipped 
over a whole boiler of soft soap which my 


| mother had made. I went directly to her 


and weepingly told her of it. This was one 
of the things which caused the old women 
of the vicinage to assert that Mrs. Quick 
never would be able to raise me—I was too 
good a boy. 

And yet I remember that one day while 
I was going the forty rods or so to school— 
and that, too, after reading in my book a 
lesson against cruelty—I saw a tortoise 
crawling slowly across the road. I felt a 
sudden brutish impulse to be cruel. I 
wanted to know how it would feel to be a 
cruel boy. So I got a stick and deliberately 
beat this poor tortoise to death. I still can 
see his beautiful shell cracking under my 
blows and the blood running out into the 
dust of the road. 


Exercising My Conscience 


I recall, too, as if it were yesterday, that 
one day while I was alone I walked about 
a pit filled with water, and while throwing 
clods in it I did ‘“‘swear horrible.”” Why, I 
had and have no idea. Perhaps I felt with 
Sir Toby Belch “that a terrible oath, 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood more 
approbation than ever proof itself would 
have earned him.”’ Proof, in the Belchian 
sense, I certainly lacked. I forget just what 
these terrible oaths were, but I have no 
doubt they were sufficiently dreadful; for 
though I never heard a profane oath from 
the lips of any of my family, I had lived for 
a while in Steamboat Rock, where swearing 
was not a neglected art. 

These crimes gave me a wicked satisfac- 
tion and hung heavy on my conscience. I 
never noticed that my mother was anxious 
at the suggestion that I was too good for 
this world. I believe she understood me 
pretty well, as she seemed to understand 
most people of her acquaintance. The hero 
of Tolstoy’s Resurrection was one in whom 
the’tide of virtue ebbed and flowed. After 
he had been devoted to righteousness for a 
while, he lapsed into something else, and 
was only redeemed finally by an encounter 
with Maslova after his own sin had brought 
her to the very depths. One may be certain 
that this characteristic of Nekludoff was a 
part of Count Tolstoy’s autobiography— 
anyhow, I feel certain of it. 

I have revealed that in my early child- 
hood, at least, I had a tendency to a similar 
ebbing and flowing. I am willing to accept 
thus much of likeness to the man who wrote 
what I think the novel of novels which is 
most nearly without fault. I do not mean 
Resurrection, but Anna Karénina. Tolstoy 
and Hardy are alike in this—that each 
wrote things of unsurpassed art until over- 
come by the yearning to preach while writ- 
ing fiction. Hardy’s descent from the 
heights began with Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes; Tolstoy’s, as I remember it, with 
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ONE MAINS LIFE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The Kreutzer Sonata. Neither’s fiction was 
ever the same again. 

Up to my eighth summer we lived on 
rented farms. The Widow Fuller Place was 
the last of these. My father had bought 
a piece of raw prairie ten or twelve miles 
from the river, and that summer it was 
broken up. In those days we always al- 
lowed the land to lie fallow from the April 
and May of one year to the April of the next 
before putting in wheat, which was, in a 
way, a year wasted. Settlers farther west, 
after a generation of prairie experience, 
learned to sow the new breaking in fldx as 
soon as it was turned, and thus often got a 
crop the first year as profitable as any 
reaped afterward. Many of them sold 
their flaxseed of this crop—for they did not 
use the fiber—for enough to pay for their 
land. But our farm was broken up in the 
early part of 1868, and as the snows went 
off in the spring of 1869 we moved out. 


Moving to the Hagen Place 


This is my first memory of moving. We 
had no covered wagon, for the distance was 
but a few miles. The household goods were 
loaded in the wagons, the cattle were 
driven before us, and out we went across 
the treeless waste, passing, I believe, only 
one house on the journey. My brother-in- 
law drove one team and my father the 
other. Just south of our new farm was a 
brook, swollen by the spring thaw. Father 
halted on the brink of the angry little flood, 
while my brother-in-law, with a boldness 
which impressed me deeply, waded out into 
the water. He was testing it for bottom. 
The ice was still strong. 

“Tt’s as solid as old cheese,’”’ said he. 
“You can drive through.” 

Father drove through while I trembled. 
Half a mile beyond stood our new house. 
It was a building which many farmers 
nowadays would not think good enough for 
a henhouse; but it was ours. There was 
magic in this word. A block of this black, 
turned-up sod half a mile long and a quar- 
ter wide was ours. That house with sides 
of boards running up and down and with 
no lath or plaster was home. The stable 
was made of crotches cut in timber and set 
in the ground, with poles over the roof, 
which was covered with prairie hay spread 
on with a pitchfork. We had no knowledge 
of any such thing as thatching. The teams 
turned in before the door, the goods were 
unloaded, the stove was set up for the 
house warming and the cookery, and we 
were installed in the Hagen Place, as we 
afterward came to call it. 

We were farther out on the prairie than 
ever before; but the settlement was now 
spreading over the whole country like a 
rash, of which we were only one of the nu- 
merous pimples. The doom of the prairie 
was coming upon it. No sooner was the 
thaw over and the broken sod a little dried 
than my father and brothers were out put- 
ting in the wheat. 

As for me, it was learned that two miles 
to the south, in another district, I and my 
sister would be allowed to enroll in the 
school in District Number 9. 

One of the most dreadful experiences of 
my life was this of my going with Stella and 
entering this school. It was a long tramp 
for me over the prairie. I was barefooted, 
and I suspect dressed in nothing much but 
pants of blue or brown denim and a hick- 
ory shirt. These may or may not have been 
patched. As we drew near to the school- 
house we could see a few children playing 
about. They were to me very terrible 
beings. We slowly made our approach to 
the edifice, and found ourselves the objects 
of a sort of astonished curiosity. 

Not one of the children spoke to us; 
they simply sheered off from us and stared. 
I felt a strange sense of being insulted and) 
humiliated. I felt a consciousness of out-| | 
rage which I cannot describe. These little 
fellow beings, it seemed to me, not only 
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despised me but were actively hostile. ] 
shrank from them and slunk around th: 
corner of the schoolhouse, while my sister 
who had more fortitude and confidena 
than I, but not very much, tried to comfor) 
me. The world has placed me in many try 
ing positions since that day in 1869, bu) 
never through any contact with my felloy) 
human beings have I suffered as I did tha’ 
day. We talk of the trials and sorrows o 
childhood as trifling; but they are tragic t: 
the sensitive child—and who shall say fo 
any child that he is or is not sensitive? 

Those children did nothing to me excep 
stare at me. They were known to one an 
other, and that gave them the advantag) 
over us; but like us, they were born to thi 
solitudes. The intrusion among them of ; 
strange boy and girl embarrassed them too 
We were all, in a sense, hermit children t 
whom companionship came only afte 
meetings, the beginnings of which wer 
pangs. | 

Presently, by the ringing of a hand bello 
the rapping upon a window, the teache 
called school. The other “scholars” wen 
in, and slowly we sneaked rather than crep 
in after them. Stella was given a seat o) 
the girls’ side of the room, and I, because ¢ 
my small size, one down near the fron 
alone, but on the boys’ side; and as I looke 
about at all those—few—strange forbid 
ding faces, I broke down and wept all ove 
the place. The teacher, a kind country gir 
came and comforted me, took my nam 
and age, and was surprised because I ha 
been through the Fifth Reader time an 
again, and had a big geography. Soon, ¢| 
course, I was an intimate in the little sc 
ciety, and as happy as any schoolboy. An 
in this schoolhouse I was to receive all th’ 
formal schooling I was ever to have. 

Readers who think of the barefoot bo}. 
of the prairie as condemned to that cond 
tion because of poverty are wasting syn) 
pathy. We went barefoot because it wi 
more comfortable. In cold weather y 
wore boots after reaching the age of seve) 
or eight years. These had legs coming we 
up toward the knees and were pulled on k 
straps at the sides. This, I take it, is tl 
Wellington boot of the British writer 
Younger children wore shoes, and for | 
while these were tipped with copper at t] 
toes. 

When we first lived in Iowa the children 
shoes were made by my father and mothe) 
but I do not remember these. I recall t] 
fact that they were never rights and left) 
But shoes were alike, and I suspect thi 
had only one excellence—they were bet 
than nothing. As for me, I threw off nm 
boots the earliest of all the boys; for n 
feet were deformed by infantile paralys) 
and walking in boots which never fitti 
very well was always painful. j 


The Lot of the Barefoot Boy 


The sense of freedom and lightness whit 

I felt when I could go barefooted was one | 
the exquisite pleasures of spring, as it W 
to most boys; and I not only put off boc 
as soon as the frost was out of the groun, 
and sometimes before, but I left them 
until frost in the fall imperatively ¢| 
manded of me, as it did of Whittier’s hei 
that I must, “like a horse, for work | 
shod.” 
The burned-over prairie had its dra 
backs for locomotion with bare feet. T 
soles of our feet soon grew toughened tot 
ordinary paths and fields, but the fires li 
the stems of the grass sticking up in stul 
as we called them, which pricked our fe! 
and sometimes penetrated them and ga’ 
us festered sores—the Iowa grievance an) 
ogous to the stone bruise of the East, t 
which we heard our elders speak. 
To the boy with feet sore from th’ 
stubs, or to the one who was obliged ) 
walk over the newly burned prairie i 
robbed of its carpet of grass, the mischieve} 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

‘odent known as the pocket gopher was a 
crue friend. This little animal is a cousin to 
she mole. It lives in galleries a foot or so 
inderground. It is not blind like the mole, 
out sees after a fashion out of little eyes 
juried in its lovely, silky brown fur, which 
would now be worth its weight in national 
yank bills were it not for the fact that the 
skin on which it grows is so thin and tender 
hat the fur value of the pelt is destroyed. 

A strange animal is the pocket gopher. 
‘t has no ability to take care of itself when 
jut in the open, and if one is caught even a 
yard from its hole, it will make no real 
ffort to seek shelter—being hopeless of 
inding its way, I suppose—but will rear 
on its haunches and die fighting. As it 
yores its runways under the ground it 
hrows up a mound of nice soft earth every 
iwo feet or so. The barefoot boy used to 
reet these irregular lines of gopher mounds 
vith joy; they were so soft to tender feet, 
io cool for fevered ones. There were many 
of these between the Hagen farm and the 
lace schoolhouse where we attended school 
hat summer. I have often been drawn far 
rom my proper route by this carpet, better 
han a Persian rug. My sister, who wore 
\hoes to school, would pursue a direct route 
yver the greening swells of sod, while I 
vould follow trails of gopher mounds until 
ar off my course, and then be forced to walk 
is far over the stubs as if I had gone along 
with her. 
| On these walks over the bare prairie we 
jad many adventures with snakes. It was 
10t cruel to kill snakes, but rather a duty, 
ve thought; and one evening I killed seven 
within ten feet of one another, pulling the 
ast by the tail out of a hole into which it 
vas crawling. These were harmless snakes, 
f we had only known it, and probably use- 
ul. But the conquest of this snake con- 
vention was a great achievement for an 
‘ight-year-old boy. 
_ Our only venomous snake was the small 
prairie rattlesnake, which my father always 
valled by its Indian name, massasauga. 
Chere was a large spotted snake which was 
fearful thing in our minds. Some called it 
she rattlesnake’s mate, others a bull snake. 
When exasperated it would set the tip of 
ts tail quivering exactly like a rattlesnake, 
hough it had no rattles. Here is a problem 
or the evolutionists. Did the rattlesnake 
levelop rattles because it found them useful 
0 aserpent which quivered its tail when in 
langer, or did the bull snake quiver its tail 
yecause it once had rattles? I have a 
Aheory covering this important matter, but 
hall not develop it here, 
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Epidemics of Land Buying 


A land boom now affected my life and 
nade Midwest history. It was not the 
irst which had swept over Iowa, nor the 
econd. The landscape was dotted with 
own sites long before we arrived in the 
tate—most of them abandoned. The early 
pidemics were times of feverish invest- 
nents in farm lands by speculators who usu- 
lly remained nonresidents, and by men 
vho founded or sought to found cities. 
‘hey called them cities, even though they 
‘onsisted mainly of rows of stakes at the 
ot corners. Hardin City was one of them, 
wnly two or three miles from my birthplace. 
Many of these which actually came to 
unction as towns have in recent years been 
inclined to slough off the “City” part of 
heir names. 

After my father’s wheat on the Hagen 
*lace had grown so that it stood tall and 
Teen and rippling like a lake, a German 
mmigrant offered him a price for his land 
vhich seemed too good to be true. He 
iad paid something like five to seven dol- 

Ts an acre for it. He was now offered 
omething like twenty—I think it was 
‘wenty—for the land and crops as they 


vith hay for a roof, and the little house 
oarded up and down. 
This was when the great German immi- 
ation reached Central Iowa. It had 
owed into Illinois some years before, and 


ee 


tood, with the stable made of crotches - 
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many of our German neighbors came from 
that state. Illinois was jealous of the 
drawing power of Iowa. People took sides 
between these two states as they do now 
between football and baseball teams. I 
remember a story of toast answering toast 
attributed to two German farmers in a 
saloon—one for Illinois and one for Iowa. 
It will not bear setting down here; but it 
shows the keenness of this partisanship. 

Mr. Hagen paid my father his first pay- 
ment and father never thought of putting 
it in a bank. I do not believe he ever had a 
credit account at a bank, though he often 
had notes there. He brought the money 
home to the up-and-down-boarded cabin, 
which we had not yet vacated, and gave it 
to my sister Kate for safekeeping. 

And that day we had an adventure. All 
through the afternoon a solitary man was 
seen wandering through the grass of a wide 
slough to the west of us. It was not the 
hunting season, and those of the family 
who noticed him wondered what he could 
be doing. As darkness shut down over the 
lonely house a man—we had no doubt it 
was the wanderer of the marsh—came to 
the house or, rather, approached it. 


Curley Saves His Hide 


Now we had a big black dog, called, from 
his coat, Curley; a perfectly amiable dog 
that never felt at liberty to assail anyone, 
and was never allowed to doso. This night 
wanderer came up the slope toward the 
house and turned in at the track leading to 
it. He was wet to his waist, bedraggled 
with mud and seemed very weary. In his 
hand he carried a small bundle. Curley 
walked toward him with the bristles stand- 
ing up on his neck, a fierce growl rumbling 
in his throat. The man thrust out the 
bundle toward him and Curley sprang at 
his throat. Missing the clutch, the dog 
found himself in the grasp of my father, 
who was also enraged. He seemed enraged 
with as small a reason as that which ani- 
mated the dog. Poor old Curley became 
the victim of my father’s anger because he 
had violated the rule that he must not 
molest strangers. Picking up a pair of old- 
fashioned tongs which had come down to 
us from fireplace times, father belabored 
Curley. Curley finally yielded, still growl- 
ing, and the man asked in language which 
seemed to be very broken German if he 
might stay all night. 

“No!” said father curtly; and this 
seemed a terrible thing to me. It was such 
a breach of our habitual hospitality. 

Our would-be guest protested, still in 
broken speech, about being tired and 
hungry. Father told him that a mile or so 
farther north he would find the home of a 
German, with whom he would be more com- 
fortable. The man protested still more 
emphatically. He would stay! Father 
stepped up to him, holding aloft the bent 
tongs. 

“Did you see what I did to the dog?” he 
asked. ‘‘Now you git, or I’ll use these tongs 
on you too!” 

He got; and my sister Kate reported 
that as he passed the corner of the house he 
was filling the summer air of Iowa with 
curses in as fluent English—of a colloquial 
nature, of course—as one had ever heard. 
Evidently our visitor was not a German. 
Evidently, too, he was pretending to be 
something he was not. We found out after- 
ward that he had not asked for shelter at 
any house in that region. The episode 
looked suspicious; and I still believe that 
poor old Curley, the companion of my boy- 
hood, as worthless a dog as ever lived under 
ordinary farm conditions, instinctively felt 
in the man’s presence something evil and 
threatening. I believe that our caller be- 
longed to a gang of outlaws who lived 
within fifteen miles of us, and who subse- 
quently terrorized the whole countryside. 
I suspect that Curley made an issue which 
gave my father the resolution to pull the 
latchstring in with a gesture that intimi- 
dated a man with robbery in his mind. 

Curley lived to become a canine wreck, 
so rheumatic that he would sit up and howl 
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rather than come for his victuals; but he 
invariably tried to sneak past another 
rule—that he must not follow the team to 
town. When the team started, Curley’s 
rheumatism was immediately cured. He 
would sneak out along the road for two or 
three miles, and then come frisking out, 
wagging his tail as if, now that he had come 
so far, sending him back home was really 
not to be thought of, and, moreover, sug- 
gesting that his going had been agreed 
upon all along. One morning after he had 
reached the point at which his condition 
called for his being mercifully disposed of, 
father, who had always been talking of 
what a fine pair of driving mittens Curley’s 
hide would make, addressed the dog as we 
were sitting at our breakfast, eaten long 
before daylight because the team was going 
to town with a load of wheat. 

“You old cripple,’’ said father, “I’ll let 
you follow me to town today—you’re 
always so fierce to go—and I'll have Rice, 
the tanner, tan your hide!” 

But when he drove out with the rattling 
wagon full of bags of wheat, Curley made 
no proffer of his company. This had never 
happened before within the time whereof 
the memory of man ran. It was remark- 
able. As the team turned into the road 
father called him, but Curley refused to 
budge. Had he understood that threat of 
having his shaggy black hide tanned? The 
load of wheat was halted in the road and an 
effort made to wheedle him. Instead of fol- 
lowing, Curley made a retreat toward the 


stables and disappeared; and it was not | 


until long after the noise of the receding 
wagon had been lost in the distance that 
the wise old rascal came back to the house 
for his breakfast. And from that time he 
declined and refused to follow the team 
off the farm. 


Dog Instinct 


Was it thought transference? I do not 
believe that it was just pure coincidence— 
he had had such a mania for following 
teams. Neither do I believe that the fury 
with which he attacked the man with the 
false German accent who asked to stop 
with us the night when we had in the house 


the purchase money of the farm was any- | 


thing purely fortuitous. I believe that 


Curley, through instinct or that understand- | 


ing of language which dogs acquire, or in 


some other mysterious way, was impressed | 


with the feeling that going to town with the 
wagon was not a good thing for him, and 
shrank from it ever after. I believe that 
something evil in the mind or soul or ap- 
pearance of that man aroused the enmity 
of the dog. 

His hide was never tanned, I am glad to 
say; he lived a long time after his escape, 
died of an accident, and was wept over by 
the children. He was the first dog by whom 
the writer was ever owned. If in some other 
sphere our faithful dogs shall bear us com- 
pany, I am sure to be met by old Curley, 
who will leap upon me and smear my white 
or other garments with golden dust from 
the street or with black from the coal pile. 

The German immigrants, who began to 
come in as soon as the railways reached us, 
brought in their children a new element in 
my boy life. It so happened that with some 
of these German boys I was as intimate as 
with the American youngsters. The Ger- 
man boys were mainly good, honest, un- 
spoiled children of the goose-herd type 
from the shores of the North Sea. To step 
from the atmosphere of frontier Iowa to a 
land of wooden shoes and peasant sim- 
plicity gave me the spiritual experience of a 
trip to a foreign land and to a new moral 
world without leaving the farm. A part of 
the time I lived in the social and mental 
atmosphere of the peasants about Emden. 

When they came these folk knew noth- 
ing of prairie life. They were possessed of 
the Nordic conceit which is now stimu- 
lating the production of so many books; 
but they made up for their initial Nordic 
refusal to adapt themselves by their unre- 
mitting industry, their high racial intelli- 
gence and their willingness to adopt the 
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Editor Witt ROGERS 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Another ‘Bull’ Durham 
advertisement by Will 
Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies 
and screen star, and 
leading American hu- 
morist. More coming. 
Watch for them. 


What Good 
Does It Do 

You to Know 
Something? 


Advertisements in all 
Papers and Magazines are 
all trying to appeal to the 
intelligent. Now this one 
is for the great majority. 
Reliable authority, in fact 
it was the Draft Boards 
during the War, figured 
out that the intelligence 
of theaverage Adult of this 
Country was that of a 13 
year old Child. (Now that 
is giving us the best of it 
becausea 13 yearold Child 
is about the smartest thing 
we have in this Country), 
but the 13 year old Child 
they referred to was one 
who had been raised on 
the milk of human Kind- 
ness (which is mostly 
Water) and weaned on a 
Hard Boiled Egg. You 
know the smarter the 
Man the more dissatisfied 
hesiss90 .cheensupplei us 
be happy i in our ignorance. 
What do we care how 
little we know if we get 
what we want. ‘Bull’ 
Durham has to stand no 
Literacy Test,itiswiththe 
minority in quality, and 
with the majority in usage. 


det. Regars 


P. S. This last sentence is all 
that saved the add. 


P. P. S. There will be another 
piece here two weeks from now. 


Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


In 1860 a blend of tobacco 
was born—‘Bull’ Durham. 
On quality alone it has won 
recognition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still offers 
the public this—more flavor, 
more enjoyment and a lot 
more money left at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 
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prevailing modes of agriculture when con- 
vinced that they were profitable. 

The process of the assimilation of these 
people into our population began, as is al- 
ways true in such cases, with conflict of 
minds. Our philosophers and statesmen do 
not deign to consider these in detail; but 
they are of much more importance in the 
great American problem of immigration 
than such things as distinctions of Nordic, 
Alpine and Mediterranean. 

The things I had learned in school were 
immediately brought into the field of con- 
troversy as I became a boyish visitor in the 
household of Jacob Riemann, a German 
who settled on the farm east of us. Jacob 
crushed me when I was ten or twelve by 
attacking as impious and against the Bible 
the doctrine of the earth’s revolution 
around the sun. If the earth had been 
doing the revolving, he angrily asserted, 
Joshua would have commanded the earth 
to stand still, and not thesun. That was all 
there was to that! It was wicked to teach 
such stuff as the teacher told his children 
in this lowa school. 

I asked him how large he supposed the 
sun to be. He replied that his old teacher 
in Germany taught him that it was as big 
as the hind wheel of a wagon; but as for 
Riemann himself, he thought it was bigger 
than that. In making this concession to 
modernism he assumed the attitude of an 
advanced progressive, not bound by the 
size of the hind wheel of any wagon. In 
Germany, he said, there came a day once in 
a while when the sun came by “‘yumps’’— 
that is, it rose arod or so high,’stood still for 
a while, and then ‘“‘yumped”’ again. He 
was not hoaxing me. He believed what he 
was saying. 

To a rather Smart-Aleckish boy like me, 
this seemed a killingly ludicrous figment of 
a darkened mind; but in the matter of 
revolutions in orbits I have since had the 
conceit taken out of me. The theory now 
accepted by the scientists teaches us, I be- 
lieve, that the atom is really a minute solar 
system with a central nucleus; and that the 
office of the planets revolving about it is 
assumed by electrons. These revolving 
electrons, we are told, not only jump ha- 
bitually from an inner orbit to an outer 
one, and vice versa, but do so without 
taking any time in transit, and without 
passing through the intervening space. 
Thus there takes place in the atom billions 
of times a second, let us say, something 
quite as incredible as the act of the sun 
called for by the Riemann theory. So I 
have withdrawn my denial of the Riemann 
statement of what took place in Germany 
until we hear further from Doctor Bohr’s 
studies of the electrons. There may be a 
sort of Einstein truth in it. Maybe the sun 
does ‘“‘yump.” 


Courtship, German Style 


Our German neighbors, so far as my ac- 
quaintance went, all believed in witches. 
They followed our American custom of 
using the term “witch” as a noun of com- 
mon gender. One of them told me that 
“‘vunce in Chermany,” on a bitterly cold 
day in winter, while he was threshing 
grain with a flail in his master’s barn, a 
butterfly came fluttering through the place. 
How could that be, he asked, when it was 
so cold? 

“Tt hatched out in the warm barn,” I 
ventured. 

“Tt vasn’t a butterfly at all,’ he ex- 
plained scoffingly. ‘‘ De man ve vas vorkin’ 
for vas a vitch. He made himself into a 
butterfly so he could fly in to see if ve vas 
vorkin’ hart enough!”’ 

““Vunce in Chermany”’ became to me the 
equivalent of the ‘‘Once upon a time’”’ of 
the fairy tales. “‘Vunce in Chermany” a 
witch had displayed to the people a rooster 
walking about with a huge sawlog attached 
to his leg. The fowl jerked the log about as 
if it had been a feather. But in the crowd 
was a child who was superior to the wiz- 
ard’s enchantment—I believe because it 
had not been christened. To this eye of 
innocence the sawlog appeared for what it 
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actually was—merely a straw tied to : 
rooster’s leg. Witchcraft was balked. 
was thus that, when with our Germa’ 
neighbors, I lived in a strange and very ur 
American world. 

To us rather primitive Yankees, as the 
called us, their courtships and marriage 
were matters of astonishment, not to sa) 
scandal; as much so as the amatory cor 
duct which, according to Diedrich Knick 
bocker, the young men of Connecticy, 
endeavored, with some initial success, i 
introduce among the maidens of the Ne} 
Amsterdam Dutch. When one of ou 
young Germans courted his flaxen-haire 
Friulein, he made no effort to conceal 
process. He just went ahead and courte 
There was no assumption, as among w 
that he had dropped in to talk about t 
weather or the Hessian fly in the whe 
He did not bring a pocketful of cand ¥ 
with mottoes on them to furnish a su st 
tute for conversation between him and t | 
girl until the men of the family pulled | 
their boots, set them by the stove and 7 
tired. No, our German swain, as often 
served by me, sat in the family circle in’ 
presence of the whole world, with his pi 
his mouth and his arm about the wala 
his girl. He did this very much with thea, 
of a knight planting his banner on the ba 
tlements, not.so much for the pleasure of 
as from a sense of duty, and as a sign ( 
conquest. It was the thing to do. 


Importing the Wrong Girl 


— oa 


Some of their peasant ideas as to marriaj 
were equally surprising. An instance is! 
point: One of our neighbors had left 
Germany a sweetheart who, he said, 
promised that she would join him on tl 
farm which he confidently expected to: | 
quire in America. This expectation havi 
been realized, he saved the money for t 
girl’s passage. The business of S| 


immigrants from Germany to Iowa hi 
grown to be a profitable one, and was int 

hands of Germans with talents develop 
in that direction. To one of these Fred i) 
trusted the money for the girl’s passag 
The land-and-immigration agent went | 
Germany with the money and returm 
with a cargo of Germans—and a girl f 
Fred. He was astonished, he told us, and, 
think, strangely put out at first to find th 
it was not his old girl aipale H 

“Tt vas dis vay,” he explained: “Ven! 
got dere mit my money, dis olt girl I h- 
didn’t vant to come any more. Maypes 
vas scairt of the vater. Maype she h 
anodder feller yet. So anodder girl s: 
she’d come. De feller dat hat my moni) 
looked at dis new girl, an’ he t’ought she 
do all right for me. ‘All right,’ he sait, | 
dank you'll do.’ Ven she got here I vas mi) 
but I looked at her; and after a vile I sa| 
‘You'll do all right’; ant ve got marri 
You see, I hat all dat money in her. Shi! 
a goot vorker. She’ll do goot!”’ 

Now among us the sentiment of love Ww 
scarcely ever mentioned save in the ago)’ 
of courtship. Such mention involved | 
concession to sentiment which was extrac 
dinarily difficult. But as the basis 
matrimony, the sentiment itself was co. 
clusively presumed to exist. Such a thi 
as Fred’s matter-of-fact acceptance of t| 
substitute mate, and its failure to be }| 
garded as anything but a good joke on Er 
by his fellow countrymen among us, hac’ 
tendency to set him and them off from | 
as a different order of beings. Such thin 
are important factors in the process of t ; 
assimilation of peoples. 

As for Fred’s marriage, I do not see he 
it can be denied that it was a success. | 
had bought a small tract of what we call) 
inferior land on a contract by which he pé. 
for it by a share of the crop. It was so. 
paid for. If babies had been treated as 2? 
motor cars now, Fred and his wife wou 
have been obliged to get one more set) 
license plates every year as long as I kni 
them. There was a new pupil in scht' 
every year from that family. And Iam) 
formed that, starting with eighty acres | 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Schrader Valve Insides are about the 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE, VALVES — 


last forever 


lowest-priced accessory essential to car 
operation. They are put up five in a pat- 
ented, red and blue metal box, costing 
30c. Schrader Valve Insides are sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers. You 
can buy them throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN 
Chicago, Toronto, London 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
land, Fred has given to each of these sons 
on his coming of age a hundred and sixty 
acres, and to every daughter a thousand 
dollars as a wedding present. I regard it as 
proved that the substitute wife has, as Fred 
predicted, ‘‘done pretty goot.” 

Through these our foreign neighbors I 
first learned to mistrust the printed word. 
In my geography book it was set down to 
be memorized that the Germans were dis- 
tinguished by their high general intelli- 
gence, the universality of education among 
them, and by their cleanliness. I began to 
question their education when Mr. Riemann 
instructed me in astronomy—and then 
there was the matter of their cleanliness. I 
found out afterward that there were among 
them some remarkably good cooks and 
housewives; but for some reason this was 
far from the rule. I suppose that most of 
them had been living lives of deep poverty 
and economic depression in the old country, 
and they had the lack of cleanliness which 
usually goes with such poverty and depres- 
sion. One could be brought to a nauseated 
realization of this by running with a thresh- 
ing machine which threshed their grain. 

The presence of chickens and pigs in the 
house was common among them; and they 
ate things which revolted us, both as to 
matter and manner of preparation. Doctor 
McCollum tells us that we Americans have 
gradually ceased to eat the best parts of the 
animals which furnish us our meat, and that 
the savage who devours all glands as well 
as the other internal organs is much better 
nourished than we. Our German friends 
did not equal the savages in utilizing the 
whole carcass; but they did consume 
things which we rejected. If one will con- 
sider the barrier which varying standards 
of food raise between peoples, he will be 
able to see how these things affected the 
attitude of those two classes of citizens 
toward each other. 


Refuting the Gecgraphy 


We found other and less debatable indict- 
ments against their habits. The sale of fine 
combs became brisk in our stores as soon 
as the German children began coming to 
school. So rare is the present necessity for 
this implement in America that I feel 
obliged to explain that the fine comb was 
an instrument for removing lice from the 
hair. In that great division of the melting 
pot, the public school, the German and 
American pupils sat together; and from the 
fair German heads bowed over books with 
ours we got the parasites which called for 
the use of the fine comb. During this 
period our girls began to cut their hair with 
a long bang across the forehead, and my 
sister once insisted that the bangs of one 
little Gretchen were often so covered with 
these insects as to resemble bead fringe. 
This was, perhaps, an artistic exaggeration; 
but the bugs were there, and their presence 
did not seem to me to harmonize with the 
statement in my geography. Nor did the 
fact that that disease of filth, seabies—vul- 
garly called the itch—so often came along 
with the foreign population of the hair. 
That it did is a truth of history, as I can 
personally testify. Our mothers fussed and 
fumed and execrated “‘the Dutch,” as we 
called these people, and greased us with 
red precipitate and lard and something 
mercurial which they called “‘angwintam’”’— 
which I take to be dialect for unguen- 
tum—and gave us doses of drugs, which 
were of no more use in combating parasitic 
troubles than they would have been for 
fallen arches or frostbites. 

As I write this, Dr. Charles Eliot Norton 
is giving the press much to say in discus- 
sion of his utterances on the assimilation of 
the races in America. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said that the melting pot is nonexistent, 
and that assimilation is neither possible nor 
desirable. I suspect that what he said has 
been misunderstood. Surely he could not 
have meant that assimilation has not taken 
place in the past. He could not have de- 
nied the assimilation of such races as the 
British, the Irish, the Germans, the Dutch 
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and the Scandinavians in the history of the 
United States. 

Take the Germans, for instance. Our 
first great inland frontier was largely Ger- 
manic. From the Hudson to the Delaware 
it was preponderantly Dutch. Southward 
along the Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley 
and on behind its mountain wall clear to 
North Georgia, it was more German than 
anything else; but—and here is the sig- 
nificant thing—it was strongly impreg- 
nated with English, Scotch, Irish and in 
some localities Scandinavian. Read Dod- 
dridge’s Notes or Kercheval’s History of 
the Valley; study the names in any direc- 
tory in those regions today for proof of the 
great infusion of German blood among the 
pioneers who wrested the Appalachian 
valleys from the Indians and held them 
against the French. 


The Iowa Melting Pot 


Our Germans in Iowa were not pioneers. 
They were never covered-wagon people. 
But in that first great frontier, the most im- 
portant in some ways which our country 
has had, the Germans pushed out into the 
wilds with their families. They built block 
houses and defended them against the 
savages. They fell before Indian attacks as 
théy cultivated their fields, were scalped 
and burned at the stake; and then turning 
on their foes, hunted them to their death in 
the strangely cruel wars which all races in- 
dulged in on that outline of civilization. 
They furnished such frontier heroes as Lew 
Wetzel. And even in that era the assimila- 
tion of all the races I have mentioned had 
begun in that region. It has gone on until 
no distinction can be made between the 
descendants of the various races. In fact, 
the Americans of that region are a blend 
of all the original stocks. German, Irish, 
Seotch, British, Scandinavian and other 
races are literally melted together in the 
short space of a century and a half. I have 
seen Pennsylvania Germans named Oneil 
and Oharrow. The very names have been 
altered, and the original traditions and 
customs have been merged for all these 
nationalities into a homogeneous American 
character. The alloy of races has been 
formed, and is complete and perfect. 

But those who lived their youth with me 
in Iowa do not need to refer to history for 
an example of racial assimilation. I have 
rather extendedly described the human ele- 
ments which were thrown together into a 
human hash in our state, and from it time 
has cooked a dish of perfectly good Amer- 
icanism, 

Our German neighbors rapidly grew 
prosperous. They came in a marvelously 
short time to be excellent farmers even 
under their new conditions. Their children 
went to the common schools and, especially 
along the margins of their settlements, 
mingled with the Yankee children, studied 
with them, played with them, fought with 
them; and American farmer changed work 
with German farmer, traded with him and 
with him discussed their common problems. 
Gradually the things in them which offended 
us disappeared, or were better understood 
and lost their offensiveness. They became 
used to us too. 

With their ascent from the intellectual 
and economic status of European peasants 
to that of independent American farmers, 
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they shed the practices entailed on them 
by their old poverty. This would have 
been inevitable no matter where it might 
have taken place. For a long time in- 
termarriages between them and us were 
unknown. As time passed they became 
frequent, Costumes became identical. 
Our German friends soon abandoned their 
wooden shoes, and the German girl passed 
the stage of pulling up her skirts to get at 
the huge patchwork reticule which hung 
under her clothes from a belt around her 
waist. Dress, language, circles of acquaint- 
ance, politics, lodges, the common interest 
in roads and schools, farm organizations—a 
thousand things gradually produced forget- 
fulness of those early differences. 

The German neighborhoods in Iowa are 
now as American as the rest of the country. 
I believe that the assimilation is actually 
more complete than in the more purely 
German counties of Pennsylvania, where 
the American residence has existed for the 
better part of two centuries. The melting 
pot does exist where the conditions are 
right—and it should exist. 

Not that the Midwestern immigrants 
from Europe have lost their racial traits. 
Of course not. They are still German or 
Scandinavian or Irish or Bohemian or what 
not where the blood has not been crossed 
with other strains, with all the inherent 
virtues and shortcomings which go with 
therace—whatever they are. But all Amer- 
icans possess these peculiarities. They have 
ceased, however, to be divisive influences 
as between man and man, citizen and citi- 
zen, and neighborhood and neighborhood. 
They have become individual traits, and 
not mass traits. And having become such, 
they have ceased to be barriers to associa- 
tion in the various activities required by 
our common American life. Such traits 
make neither for nor against the assimilation 
of peoples into common citizenship. The 
melting pot does not change the atoms of 
the citizenship. It merely adapts them into 
a good alloy. 


Elements That Won’t Mix 


There is no such assimilation as I have 
described between the huge blocks of for- 
eign populations which are planting them- 
selves in our cities. I have seen the melting 
pot do its work in Iowa in my time, and in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. No one living 
will see it do the same thing in Chicago or 
Pittsburgh or New York City. The condi- 
tions are not there which are necessary for 
assimilation. The proper conditions did ex- 
ist in the Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley 
in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
and in Jowa in the nineteenth. 

It is the passing away of free land and 
land which was almost free that makes 
our immigration problem a grave one now. 
In other words, assimilation can take place 
rapidly when immigrants enter the rural 
life of their new home. The racial alloy will 
not form successfully when the included 
race settles in large blocks which are merely 
broken-off fragments of Europe or Asia. 
And even under rural conditions it will 
not form when the included group differs 
widely from our own population in color, 
or where it possesses a radically alien cul- 
ture that it cannot gradually abandon. 

The physical appearance, the complexion 
of immigrants, has an importance which is 


the subject of immigration. The North 
European races are the ones which assiy 
late most quickly for several reasons, ¢ 
important one being that as soon as tk 
adopt our costumes they cannot be visua, 
distinguished in any gathering. They ble 
into the human landscape. As we p. 
southward in Europe, to people of dar!) 
and darker complexion, we find them a 
more refractory in the melting pot. | 
menians are still more difficult, notwi_ 
standing the fact that their religion Md 
no obstacles to assimilation. 7 

In portions of New England the 
guese seem to take on jae | 
slowly as compared with Scandinavians 
the next town. Italians from the Po Val| 
are digested into Americanism more rapi 
than are the Calabrians or Sicilians; 
iards more quickly than Portuguese; Fre)’ 
more quickly than Spaniards; Mexican), 
the peon class, with their Indian blo| 
very slowly indeed. The presence of pec, 
of the same race already Americanized ¢: ‘ 
enormously in the melting, because ti 
are accustomed to us and we to them. "| 
principle on which our present imam 
quotas are fixed is a correct one. It ise 
in details that it needs amendment. 


neglected by some thinkers and — 
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The Clash of Traits 


Scientists are unable to agree that 
race is superior to any other. Certai); 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindus seem | 
human beings to be equal to American) D 
any other race. But that does not m1 
that they are desirable elements. |< 
chemical is as good in its place as anot 
but a mixture of two harmless and 
ones may explode or form a poison. i. 
Asiatics have ineradicably cian ul 
them the traits of their ancient civilizat \ 
and religions and habits; and their c» 
and general personal appearance are suc \ 
to set them off in the minds of the comi1 
people of America as aliens, as sometl |i 
different. 

It is not what we should think or - 
we were all philosophers that counts. | i 
what our common people will ineviti|s 
think and do. Our people cannot igi” 
this matter of color. The Latins seem n re 
tolerant in this regard. Our prejudice }}} 
be a weakness on our part, or it may |: 
protective instinct against what the br |: 
ers call too much of an outcross. Any ¥% 
it exists. 

If a Japanese could mingle with the ar 
age American company without attrac ik 
more attention than does an Italian x 
would be much more promising materia 0 
the melting pot. Their sense of superi¢ {} 
to us, our sense of superiority to the- 
both of them errors, probably—plus Ul 
differing colors and features, keep us aI! 
and give a solemn warning that we sh lc 
not attempt to mingle in the same p 
ulation. 

I have emphasized the clash of traiti\¢ 
tween our German neighbors and oursi/é 
in Iowa. When I come to speak of my y 
hood associates, I shall give the Geri ir 
all the best of the comparison. I ¥ 
shown that there were some things to ! 
monize in our differing characters in 1! 
irruption even of Nordics. These d* 
ences never led to anything like et 
ties. There was room on the land feal 
of us on tolerable terms. And the |W! 
Germans have assimilated. The prim 
generation of these formerly ignorant’ 
superstitious peasants are blessed wit a! 
the virtues and cursed with most of 
faults of average Americanism. They li ! 
electrically lighted farm homes, have th 
rooms, plumbing, telephones and radio's 
drive about in their motor cars, strugg !* 
make the farm pay on its recent mono?) 
values—or they have migrated to ali 
fornia, where they live on their rents 
sing the praises of their old home or an 
why they cannot live there. And th® 
home is Iowa, not Germany. | 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series ¢ 
cles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear in e : 
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Complete harmony of color, outside as 
well as in. That’s the modern note in 
home decoration. 


For in a wise choice of roof, body and 
trim color lies your greatest opportunity 
to beautify your home. 


Realizing this, Richardson now offers 
you two wholly new roofing colors, in 
addition to the ten distinctive colorings 
already found in Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. 


| Heather purple, the purple of distant 
hillsides—and dusk blue, the deep, soft 
blue of an evening sky. Here are colors 
never before available in a roof of mod- 
erate cost. 


They form just the roof for a trim 
gray stucco home—a roof bright enough 


in color to give it life, yet restrained in 


Its soft variation of tone. Blue trim and 
shutters complete one of the most effec- 
tive color schemes you could imagine 
for any home. 


Other rich blends of color 


‘This is only one of the beautiful effects 
‘you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
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crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on many different 
types of homes. 


The tapestry tan roof, for example, is 
unusually rich looking on a brick home 
of almost any shade. 


And on an English Cottage style of 
house no roof could be more effective 
than the new Multicrome Thatch. 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Super- 
Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 
Its waterproofing is Viskalt — 


felt. 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially vacuum- 


processed. Its surface is slate in close, 
overlapping flakes—further protection 
against weather and fire hazards. 

This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is economi- 
cal to lay and equally good for new or 
over-the-old-roof jobs. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new colorings. 


With them you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. One of them can 
give your home just the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 


have prepared an authoritative booklet, 
What Color for the Roof? 


In it, there is page after page of beau- 
tiful homes in different architectural 
styles, all in color to show the most 
tasteful effects in body, trim and roof 
combinations. Interestingly explained, 
too, are the principles of all good color 
schemes. 


And with the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer which it contains you can see the 
complete effect of 54 different roof and 
house combinations. 


The price of the book and Harmo- 
nizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy. 
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Just the roof fora gray stucco home 
_ °This rare combination of heather and blue 


See the new colors at your dealer's 


Your nearest dealer in building ma- 
terials can show you these and other 
beautiful Multicrome Roofs. He will 
tell you, too, why the points mentioned 
in the panel at the left make their 
beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product 
for every roofing need. Perhaps you can 
secure the Richardson franchise for your 
territory. Write us. 


Yhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Chicago New Orleans 
Atlanta Dallas 


63 Albany St. 
Cambridge (Boston) 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-G 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send me your 


new booklet, ‘“What Color for the Roof ?’”’ 


Address 


L 


Check here for free booklet, A Richardson 
Product for Every Roofing Need. 
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crowd toward a long low shed devoted to 
stock exhibits. 

“But why?” panted Katie, wild of eye. 
oe Why? ” 

“T thought mebbe youse might like to 
see the fancy hogs,” he panted back; and 
added, “‘I’m thinking some serious of going 
into pigs.” 

“But I wasn’t no hurry fur to see them,” 
she puzzled. 

Elisha cast a hunted glance over his 
shoulder as they entered the shed. Upon 
the edge of the crowd Gustifer Holzappel 
was wrathfully dabbing at his trousers leg. 

That there was anything of significance 
in the fact that Holzappel had been im- 
mediately to his rear did not occur to Elisha 
at the time. He had something of absorb- 
ing moment, of terrible moment, to occupy 
him. His fingers convulsed about the lone- 
some dime in his pocket. It seemed too 
horrible to be true that he was starting 
upon the long, hot afternoon with Katie 
Klemmer upon his arm and one dime in his 
pocket. 

One dime! He must spend it for some- 
thing large, something filling—and he must 
not spend it for hours yet. 

A sharp thing impinged against his ribs. 
“Peanuts! Po’corn! P’tat’ chips!” An 
urchin with a laden tray suspended from 
his neck eyed him unflinchingly. Elisha 
surreptitiously shook his whip at the boy 
and nudged toward the door. 

Before them stepped Gustifer Holzappel. 
A smiling Gustifer, a hat-touching Gustifer. 
Oh, of course, something of challenge in his 
brief glance at Elisha, something of impu- 
dence as he curtly summoned the urchin. 

“Give the lady bag peanuts!”’ 

Searcely had his dime landed upon the 


tray when it landed upon the ground, swept 


thither by Elisha’s hot palm. 

“Give the lady popcorns!”’ he countered 
redly. His fist shot into his pocket, seared 
there about the coin, fumbled it forth. 

‘‘Popcorns make more with me than 
peanuts.” Katie was clasping her palms 
loyally. ‘It ain’t nothing more elegant to 
what popcorns is.” 

Gustifer’s laugh crashed after them. 
There was challenge, definite, appalling, in 
that laugh. And it was following them 
closely, closely. Elisha felt the sneering 
figure to their rear; the tendons of his legs 
drew. 

“What is it at that there tree?” de- 
manded Katie. “‘ Would it be, mebbe, that 
calf with the tails at?” 

They veered toward congestion beneath 
a locust tree. There a sudden rift in the 
crowd gave them approach to a small table 
behind which a slender gentleman with nose 
slanting toward the right and with mouth 
slanting toward the left seemed about to 
play a game. Upon the table were the 
halves of three walnut shells and a pea-size 
ball. 

‘All right now! Who’s the next one got 
sharp eyes? A dime against a dollar now!” 

At that moment another stranger, shorter 
and plumper than the first and with an im- 
pediment in his speech which caused him to 
puff his consonants explosively, elbowed to- 
ward the table, pushing Samuel Feltbinder, 
the cigar dealer, before him. “Here’s a 
man says he’l] risk a little dime to get a big 
dollar. Let’s go! Everybody keep your 
eye on the little ball now.” He tapped his 
teeth and exchanged a glance with the man 
behind the table. 

The latter commenced to manipulate the 
shells, lifting them, moving them about. 
But he made the mistake of letting the rim 
of one of them set awkwardly for an instant 
upon the little ball. Feltbinder grabbed off 
the shell. 

With exclamations of chagrin the ma- 
nipulator handed Samuel a dollar. The 
puffing gentleman upon the edge of the 
crowd thereupon furiously exploded: ‘‘He 
got a dollar! A dollar! Hold it up, young 
man! Hold up your dollar! Your dollar! 
Your dollar!” 
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Katie was hugging Elisha’s arm and say- 
ing, “Ooh! Ooh! The easy yet!” 

Elisha was saying over and over in rapt 
astonishment, “‘I seen the little ball! I 
seen the little ball!” 

“One at a time now, gents,’ the generous 
gamester was pleading. ‘“‘Give the winner 
first chance. Now, mister, are you ready 
to bet me another dime?” 

Katie turned a smitten face upward. 
Elisha turned slow horrified eyes down- 
ward. ‘‘‘Bet’?’’ she was repeating. “Then 
it’s—it’s gambling!’”’ They turned simul- 
taneously and flailed from the spot of cor- 
ruption, fled past Holzappel there upon the 
edge of the crowd, grinning at them slant- 
wise. 

In open space they stood and gazed at 
each other. Katie summarized, trembling 
fingers pressed against her cheek: “‘We was 
conniving with sinners and the fruits of sin. 
And us conwerted and Bible perfessers 
a’ready!”’ 

Elisha himself was considerably shaken. 


““But we was innocent of the great trans- 


gression anyways,” he quoted vaguely, and 
sought to draw her on. 

But her anxious eyes remained upon the 
throng beneath the locust tree. “It won- 
ders me if a body had ought to stay by— 
some such as gambles—fur to snatch them 
from the pit,’ she murmured. 

“‘T should guess anyhow not!’’ declared 
Elisha stoutly. ‘‘ Not while they’ve up and 
slid that fur down a’ready. No! Men 
knows men,” he added darkly as he pro- 
pelled her toward the main artery of the 
traffic; propelled her incautiously toward a 
booth tinkling with frosty glasses, pink and 
white. 

“‘T guess it never was a day no hotter,” 
she observed. 

“Oh, I don’t know!’’ Elisha lifted his 
streaming visage in the still air. “‘It seems 
like I am feeling a breeze from somewheres.”’ 

““Mebbe,’’ agreed Katie bravely. She 
placed her hand upon his arm, Elisha 
grasped his whip and they drifted on. 

A familiar voice crashed after them: 
““Give me one of them pink ones!” 

Chill did zigzag Elisha’s spine at that 
instant. This, then, was Holzappel’s game! 
This stealthy following, this stealthy watch- 
ing, this stealthy waiting. 

During the ensuing hour and a half Elisha 
proved the impossible. He proved that a 
soul may be at one and the same time both 
in heaven and in hell. Heaven witha Katie 
Klemmer clinging to hisarm. Hell because 
a Katie Klemmer was clinging to his arm. 
A Katie Klemmer hungry! A Katie Klem- 
mer thirsty! And he himself penniless. 
Penniless! 

Passed on every hand various familiars 
flanked with cone, paper bag or fizzing bot- 
tle. Some of the more prosperous sprouted 
watermelons under their armpits. And al- 
ways near them, to the right of them, to the 
left of them, clanking loud dimes upon en- 
ticing counters, the plethoric Holzappel. 

Not that he again accosted them. But 
he was always there, he and his rattling 
pockets, in front of them, behind them, 
leaning against a tree, watching—waiting. 
Waiting! 

Beads of perspiration dotted Katie’s 
small nose. She sagged forlornly from his 
arm. She looked as though she would never 
smile again. And he had told her she could 
have all she wanted anywhere. Elisha 
groaned aloud. 

Yet it was the calf so prodigally equipped 
with caudal appendages which finally pre- 
cipitated the catastrophe. History does 
repeat, sometimes with stupefying simi- 
larity of detail. Even as the Golden Calf in 
the dry desert of old so demoralized the 
wandering Israelites that they fell into 
deadly sin, so now the Saffron Calf with 
two tails completed the demoralization of 
that dry and wandering evangelical, Elisha. 
Indeed, Elisha had a dizzy conviction that 
the animal had been following him about 
when he found himself for the fourth time 


in front of a canvas from which a painted 
calf withtailsrampantstared at him blandly. 
Above upon a larger canvas was inscribed 
the command: 


SEE THE WORLD’S GREATEST MARVEL 
A CALF WITH Two TAILS 
TEN CENTS 


The calf looked at him trustingly; Katie 
Klemmer looked at him—no, this time not 
trustingly. 

For the fourth time she murmured, “It’s 
the calf where wears the two tails.” 

And for the fourth time Elisha faltered 
blankly, ‘‘It is, ain’t it?’’ and added after a 
moment: ‘We could let it go till a while 
yet.” 

Her hot tired eyes stared wistfully at the 
calf, then drifted toward Holzappel—to- 
ward Holzappel, who had sauntered up to 
the ticket window and who leaned there 
surveying them coolly and coolly swigging 
an ice-cold soda pop. 

“T’d as sooner buy two tickets on this 
calf, or either three, as what I would one,” 
he flung his challenge direct. 

Elisha whipped upright and tugged at 
his companion. For the first time she 
weakly resisted. She gazed upon the calf 
in weary fascination, then stared vaguely 
at the dewy bottle in Holzappel’s fist. 

“Well, I—we might, mebbe ‘s 

She was pulling from him—toward Holz- 
appel! Elisha fairly lifted her off her feet as 
heswung her about. “‘I’ll git youse a ticket 
on the calf,” his parched lips were fumbling. 
“T’ll git youse a ticket on the calf.” 

To the shed where the Holstein cattle 
champed in proud monotony he led Katie 
Klemmer. There he left her with his 
brother Adam, who was in charge of the 
exhibit. But first he drew Adam aside and 
demanded: ‘“‘Kin I borrow the lend of 
twenty cents off you?’’ Adam stared at 
him with the distrait expression peculiar to 
the insolvent and confessed to assets of a 
dime. Elisha snatched the coin. He warned 
behind a tragic palm: “‘Keep her by you!”’ 
And to Katie Klemmer he explained: ‘TI 
got to see a man—on such business oncet,”’ 
and arrowed from the door. 

Down the hill, down the hill toward that 
moral blight under the locust tree. ‘‘I seen 
the little ball, I seen the little ball!” his lip 
framed soundlessly. It was like a swift, 
staccato marech—down the hill—toward 
the locust tree. 

Yet it was with a vague gesture of pro- 
tecting himself against a vague something 
that he pulled the collar of his wrinkled 
duster about him as he hesitated on the 
edge of the crowd. The puffing gentleman 
saw the gesture and ran his eye appraisingly 
down Elisha’s length. The crowd seemed 
apathetic. “Skin game,’’ muttered one as 
he turned to go. The puffing gentleman 
heard him, started angrily, then sidled to- 
ward Hlisha. Elisha’s mouth woppered 
open; his teeth chattered. 

But he hadn’t really said he’d do it, not 
really; and yet here he was, moving, moy- 
ing like a toy on wheels pushed by a puffing 
something from behind. He was in front 
of the table now. 

“Plunk down your dime now. Watch 
this dime grow into a dollar. Watch it, 
folks, watch it!’” The shells were beginning 
to move, lifting, covering, circling. 

Elisha’s hand shot out. He had it! 
had it—the little ball! 
later he had—a dollar! 

Eyes starting, breath stopping, he’d got 
to get out, he’d got to get out. He flailed 
off the stout man who insisted that he hold 
up his dollar, his dollar, his dollar; and ran. 

Heran. Harsh mocking laughter echoed 
in his ears; the face of Gustifer Holzappel 
swam before him. But nothing was real. 
It was as though the round metal wedged 
into his palm were a talisman which reft 
him from serious Elisha Maice into quite 
another. A reckless chortling other, who 
burst into the Holstein exhibit flourishing 
three varicolored bottles of soda pop. 


He 
And a moment 


_ grin. 


July 4, 193 
| 


Ensued orgy. An hour of zigzag triump 
over the route so recently pursued wit 
harried step. Even the pirate was han 
somely forgiven and patronized once mor 

Katie proved that she was comma | 
meet for such delirium. Such time as sl. 
paused for breath, Elisha raised loud laug]_ 
ter over nothing in particular. At least, 
appeared that there was no reason for th, 
emotional vent. In reality there was. Co) 
tinuous clamor was necessary to stifle 
voice which insisted on rising to the top | 
his brain and hammering against his skul - 
“You have committed the great tran) 
gression! You have committed the dead) 
sin!” 

He would not listen. He would not liste 
But at last he had to. 

At last, seated in appointed festal spo 
all necessity for his own initiative gon) 
the voice resounded even above Mr) 
Klemmer’s excited babble as she tugge 
and pulled a red tablecloth into rectang] 
upon the ground: 

“This here twins plagued me into peanut 
and here if I didn’t got to go and give a ter 
cent dime fur them yet,”’ she was shrilling{ 
Mrs. Plapp, the minister’s wife, who ha 
been invited to partake of the Klemm 
bounty. “They say still that Sam Fel 
binder went and hired off this here fair 1 
some such crew of sharpers from Andoi 
City or wherever. It’s them where’s bee 
fetchin’ the dimes off us in place of tk 
usual nickels. Helmer! You swaller you 
mouth empty and then don’t you fetc 
yourself another bite of nothing till I giy 
you dare. The very ideas! And them mw 
godly shelled men—it wonders me now 
preacher got Sheriff Kutz fur to jail thei 
yet? If it was me, I’d jail them where wi 
hangin’ after them too.” | 

Elisha forgot to breathe. Even his | 
seemed to rise stiffly as he sat staring ¢_ 
Mrs. Klemmer. i" 

““Us we never fetched : no worry ower tk) 
dimes.” Katie flashed a prideful glance: 
Elisha. ‘‘Nobody flaxed us at the speni — 
that I can say.”” She raised her blond pon 
padour elaborately with a hairpin. ft 
says he might go into fancy pigs, mebbe. 

“Tt wonders me,” quiet Mrs. Plapp r| 
marked in a worried tone, “‘if reverend r| 
membered to furgit the collection plates fi 
the rewiwal. I don’t mind of seeing iy 
into the tent.” 

“The collection plates!’’ shrieked Mr 
Klemmer. She pitched down a shining ne| 
kettle of odorous sauerkraut upon the clot | 
and began to weave like a large caterpill 
from side to side. “‘My souls! Of cour: 
he ain’t! The collection plates! Och, elen¢ 
What’s now to do?” 

“Well,” suggested Mrs. Plappe “there 
your new kraut pot now. If we could one | 
eat it empty—and if we could get some suc. 
other one y q 

“The kraut pot yet! The kraut pot! 1) 
be sure, the kraut pot! The kraut pot an)| 
how!’’ Mrs. Klemmer chanted the ii 
spired refrain as she rose upon her knet, 
and scanned the environs for its mate. | 

Elisha had comprehended nothing of tl. 
agitation concerning the kraut pot. FE 
was involved in horrific agitation of his ow), 
From afar he had beheld them coming- 
Preacher Plapp and Mr. Klemmer. An 
with them Gustifer Holzappel. Gustifi) 
Holzappel! 

The eyes of all three were upon him: 
they came on. Upon him as they came ¢) 
and on, Preacher Plapp’s inquiringly, M| 
Klemmer’s sternly, Holzappel’s exultantl). 

Like prisoner summoned for sentenc 
Elisha shriveled to his feet as they stoppé 
on the other side of the red tablecloth. E 
gazed at the ground while the preach' 
stilled Mrs. Klemmer with: ‘No, tl) 
sheriff didn’t put the shell men to the ja’ 
But he drove them off the grounds a ‘'~ 
under threats.’ 

“But Maice got his dollar off them be 
way!” Holzappel burst out with triumphal 
(Continued on Page 87) ~ 
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ilence. Then a collective hiss of in- 
liwn breaths. Then the wide whites of 
ys, turning; turning upon Elisha, who 
yi reddening in spots, whitening in spots; 
wing upon Elisha, who damned himself 
his own feeble retort, ‘‘ Youse bet on the 
v1 anyhow!” 

‘To be sure I did,” snorted Holzappel 
menly, squaring toward Katie Klemmer, 
‘jit I’m a man that much that I ain’t 
| ring a game behind no girl’s back any- 
7a'.”” 

ilence again. Even Mrs. Klemmer was 
iit, though she began to do violent 
eing-up exercises. 

{atie Klemmer got swiftly to her feet. 
{¢ fists clenched. 

'He ain’t neither! He ain’t never to my 
ac oncet all the after.’ 

‘Wasn't he, now?” grinned Holzappel. 

ne clapped fingers toa lengthening cheek. 

Vell, if he was,” she faltered, “he was 
“1g a man on such business.” She 
ned pleadingly toward Elisha. “You 
aed me your word a’ready where nothing 
onobody could git youse into a gamble. 
yn it ain’t—was it?” 

\Well, what about it?” sliced Mr. Klem- 
 “Let’s git down under the roots of 
uihere. I ain’t leavin’ my girl travel by 
oorts now, that I give you!” 

jie lash of his tone stung Elisha’s eyes 
pard for an instant. The instant was 
iftient to tell the time so far as he was 
merned: Mr. Klemmer’s neat features 
axed the zero hour. Hlisha’s Adam’s 
gj2 creaked and hoisted, but it got no 
oll to the surface. 

jnd Preacher Plapp laid a hand upon 
shoulder. ‘“‘Elisha, Elisha,’ he said 
07, ““you—in the courts of the wicked? 
‘ire are the fruits of your sin, then? 
e»nt and lay them upon the altar, boy.” 

lisha flinched from under the gracious 
uj. His eyes rolled in naked terror. 

“Tes. Where, anyway?’ cut in Mr. 
lexmer. 

fisha’s whip deflected like the needle of 

d-anged compass toward Katie Klem- 

e} “In her,’”’ he husked. 

Se stared at him, uncomprehending. 
vybody stared, uncomprehending. Then 
lapped a palm of pain to her middle. 
n¢earful realization that she was at that 
dient in process of actual assimilation of 
e)inted coin caused her to sway slightly. 
\evas, in very fact then, his paramour in 
csdness! She stared at him, away from 
mand back to him again in horrid 
sciation. 

en then she strove to be valiant. 

Wl, then,” she reasoned dazedly, “if I 

iI et it, and it ain’t to be come by no 

ty Youse can’t plague him into layin’ it 
I altar.” She gazed uncertainly about 
e ttle group, then creased to her knees 
douried her face in her arms. “Here I 
t work and throw one such ower fur 
4yig on the gums and then if here this 
h¢ ain’t up and feedin’ a sinful dollar 
one. Is all men liars?” wailed little 
at Klemmer in desperation. 
“Ye will see oncet what this here is!” 
r.{lemmer cracked the tragic moment. 
vil see oncet is my girl gittin’ fed with 
e oths and rusts of corruption!’’ He 
‘0¢ around the corner of the cloth. 
Ehha backed. That earnest Christian 
dir was marching onward—toward him! 
ide was marching as to war. Preacher 
ap’s thin goatee was pointing toward 
n-likea dagger. Like a dagger pointing 
wed his heart! 

E ha threw out his arms. He erupted 

ileterminate sound, dragged his heels 
békward circle and fled into the after- 

) 


“Tinnin’ ag’in!” Holzappel trumpeted 
enim. “A-runnin’ always, that feller!” 
Afer moments, or hours, Elisha found 
nsf in a remote section of the grounds, 
imling about in a copse of young trees. 
> Kot on stumbling. Darkness came on, 

lay down, numb and exhausted. He 
ree his palms to the warm ground and 
Wé it softly and continuously, as sick 
un animals sometimes do. Then for a 
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long time he lay, thinking nothing, scarcely 
feeling. 

But, after all, he was Elisha Maice and 
he had deep eyes, fiery hair and a forward 
thrust of chin. He sat up. He saw Katie 
Klemmer again with fists clenched—for 
him! He got up. 

Through the darkness he made for the 
revival tent, guided thither by vibrancy. of 
sound. The worshipers, early forgathered, 
were venting their fervor in hymns. 


“O wanderer on a dreary waste, 
How dark thy life must be!” 


sang the happy souls within. How dark! 
Elisha’s bosom heaved. 


“Come home, come home 
While open stands the gate.’ 


soared his erstwhile friends in fervent high 
C of invitation. 

The wanderer on the dreary waste sidled 
to the flap. There, there near the pulpit he 
found what he sought—a white halo en- 
circled by blue forget-me-nots. Forget-me- 
nots! Upon the pulpit Preacher Plapp was 
earnestly announcing his text: ‘Touch not 
the evil thing.” 

The evil thing! He himself had touched 
the evil thing. He was not fit for that 
goodly company. He sagged down in the 
outer darkness; but close, close, to the 
sacred canvas. 

He was so close that he heard Preacher 
Plapp’s voice as he announced the taking 
of the collection. He was so close that he 


heard the coins as they began to rattle into - 


the kraut pot which Mr. Klemmer would 
be extending. | 

For a moment it seemed his own heart 
throbbing painfully in his ears-—that 
muffled sound. Then he realized that 
through the blackness around the tent were 
slipping hurried footsteps. Through the 
blackness were puffing explosive whis- 
perings. 

Immense hatred stiffened Elisha as the 
two forms stopped just beyond him. These 
were the devil’s agents who had compassed 
his ruin. What were ‘they doing in these 
sacred precincts? 

The plump one edged to the flap, then 
backed to the other. ‘Nick o’ time!’’ he 
puffed. “They’re ketchin’ the swag now. 
Gimme the gat.” They ranged on either 
side the flap. 

The defective Organ drew hoarse breath, 
spat a couple of/flatted notes, then swelled 
upon triumphant strain. The congregation 
rose. Mr. Klemmer would be standing cere- 
moniously at ‘the rear now, kraut pot in 
hand, ready to march up the aisle with the 
concluding bars, Elisha, tense as a trigger, 
saw his heels’as he faced about toward the 
pulpit. 

Then in swift flash he saw all of Mr. 
Klemmer— Mr. Klemmer yanked through 
the flap like a carp from a pond; saw in the 
instantaneous slice of light a hand over 
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Klemmer’s mouth, saw the kraut pot jerked 
from his hand; heard, then, Klemmer’s 
heels as he was dragged by the collar off 
toward a whir in the darkness. 

The astounded Elisha did not know that 
he had whiffled after them until he found 
himself doubling down behind a sumach 
bush, unstrung by fright. 

They had stopped by a whirring auto- 
mobile. Against the dim radiance of the 
headlights he saw them silhouetted: The 
plump man held the kraut pot and a pistol; 
the other was knotting something about 
the struggling Klemmer’s windpipe. 

“Bear a hand here!’’ panted the slim 
man. “Stop your wrigglin’, you blasted 
angleworm!”’ é 

The plump man set down the pot and 
grasped at Klemmer. Elisha had never 
been so terrified in his life. But there, not 
five feet from him, glistened the kraut pot 
with the collection! It was a kettle about 
the size of a man’s head, which narrowed 
into a crease beneath its slightly flaring 
top. Elisha eyed that crease, then, swift as 
impulse, looped the pliant end of his whip 
into a slipknot. Prore upon his stomach, 
he fished for the kettle. 

He caught it! The loop of the whip 
settled over the flare. Elisha yanked it 
cannily about the crease and began drag- 
ging it te him swiftly, noiselessly over the 
dew-drenched grass. He was reaching for 
it, his fingers were touching it. 

The plump man pounced about for the 
pot. The tail of his astounded eye beheld it 
retreating from him around the bush. 

With a hoarse bellow of surprise he 
grasped his pistol and plunged, plunged 
head first around the sumach, plunged 
head first into the pot. 

It fitted! Elisha found himself jerking, 
jerking with insane vigor the pot down 
over the head which had rammed so neatly 
into its flaring top. It suddenly gave way; 
the crease settled about the throbbing neck. 

What might have been a yell crashed 
and echoed horribly within the metal 
thing; the pistol dropped from the startled 
fingers. The Man in the Iron Mask, bunt- 
ing blindly this way and that, bowled into 
Elisha. Elisha struck the earth. His hand 
simultaneously struck the pistol. Without 
knowing what he had grabbed, he bolted 
upright with it. 

“Gimme my whip!” cried the distraught 
Elisha as a slender thing whirred past him. 
Which was obviously an unfair request, 
since the whip, still knotted about the 
crease, was hanging down the man’s back 
like a queue, its butt whacking his rear at 
every jump. Elisha grabbed for it, caught 
it. He pulled. It held. Elisha, utterly be- 
yond reason now, yanked again, yanked 
the whip and the stumbling thing at the end 
of it around the bush and into the open. In 
the flare of the headlights he whirled about, 
saw the thing lunging behind him and, en- 
tirely unnerved, whacked the pistol down 
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upon the plunging kettle, his finger con- 
vulsing about the trigger of the pistol as he 
did so. 

A windshield crashed. The slant man 
yelled and hopped about in a rain of glass. 
He threw up his arms and backed, gibber- 
ing. Elisha dropped the whip, but his 
finger still twitched spasmodically about 
the trigger. The center of his own terrific ar- 
tillery, Elisha whirled about. He must get 
away—he must get away—somewhere— 
anywhere. 

He started blindly for the tent. But he 
started in the wrong direction. He found 
himself face to face with the slant man, who, 
with hands still upraised, was attempting 
to dodge backward out of his path. 

Elisha himself leaped backward then, but 
he. leaped backward into arms which 
clamped him like steel! All virtue went out 
of him. He belched a dying groan and re- 
signed from life. 

But life did not resign from him. Enough 
remained to send him staggering round and 


round when suddenly released, and uiti- ~~ 


mately to acquaint him with the realization 
that the arms into which he had made his 
backward leap belonged to Sheriff Kutz, 
who had for the nonce mistaken him for the 
miscreant and who was now backing the 
slant man toward a tree. 

People were running about and there was 
a great deal of noise. In the midst of it 
Elisha beheld, as one who gazes upon a 
spectacle in which he himself has had no 
part, the man in the form-fitting kraut pot 
kicking and backing like a calf with its head 
in a pail and, zigzagging dizzily from the 
shadows, Mr. Klemmer with his hand to his 
throat and eyes starting from their sockets. 

It was Mrs. Klemmer who first realized 
the excellent bank vault into which her 
metal pot had been converted. Above all 
the confusion there had been a continuous 
sonorous clatter, but that it was the church 
collection bouncing and rattling above the 
plump man’s skull did not become popu- 
larly evident until Mrs. Klemmer raised 
shrill agitation. 

“He’s a-wearin’ the collection onto his 
head! Into the kraut pot yet!’ 

The cry was taken up, resounded with 
variations alto, bass, soprano and falsetto. 

“It was Elisha Maice where done it!’’ 
Sheriff Kutz was loudly proclaiming. ‘‘He 
captured both two to oncet. In all my 
sheriffing I ain’t seen such a braveness. I 
gosh! I wouldn’t mind havin’ that feller 
fur a deputy!” 

People began to shake hands with Elisha. 
Preacher Plapp shook hands. Mr. Klem- 
mer shook hands. Afterward Elisha be- 
lieved that Mr. Klemmer shook his hand 
several times. He had a confused remem- 
brance of seeing Mr. Klemmer’s neat visage 
continuously before him; a vertical bruise 
in the exact center of his forehead con- 
tributed to the illusion of an hour hand 
pointing to the zenith. 

But, after all, the ultimate zenith was not 
reached until he discovered a little hand 
upon his arm; until he found himself gaz- 
ing down upon a dim white halo which was 
bobbing pridefully to right and left. 

“Yes, me and him, we spended the day 
both together,” she was talking and smiling, 
smiling and talking. ‘Ain’t he is wonder- 
ful? Here he up and drug pop out of the 
shelled men and then if he didn’t go to work 
and uphist the collection onto one of them!”’ 

But in the general hymn of praise there 
was one discordant note. Grating laughter 
shredded behind them. ‘‘Him? That back 
runner? I ain’t believin’ it. He’d have to 
show me.” 

Elisha showed him. He whirled about 
and caught that scoffing chin with a pur- 
poseful fist. Mr. Holzappel threshed to the 
earth, flailmg two faithful Evangelicals 
with him. 

Elisha nonchalantly turned and replaced 
small fingers firmly upon his arm. In the 
clear starlight a little face, awe-struck and 
adoring, seemed floating up—floating up— 
to him. He gazed down with intensity upon 
it and spoke his first coherent words. 

“It was just, now, meant to be that 
way,.’ throbbed from him. 
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The Seal of Kohler Village 


The Kohler seal, like the village of beauti- 
ful homes which it symbolizes, expresses 
that pride of living and doing which molds 
the quality of Kohler products—enameled 
plumbing ware and private electric plants 
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is a room of magic cleanliness; when 
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‘Well, when I got in the wings I found 
ty had sent on another act to stop the 
plause, instead of bothering me, an’ the 
, they had sent on was Hercules. He was 
.t finishing with a flying-trapeze trick an’ 
bvent over big. If he had went on before 
ot the audience’s hands all ‘blistered, he 
yild of been a panic. When he come off 
yt a good flash at him before his assistant 
jided him his bath robe, an’ J’ll tell the 
vid he was good-looking. Just to make 
©) feel good, I smiled an’ told him his act 
“| went mighty well considering the house. 

mustta knew who I was an’ didn’t want 
4 to think he was fresh or nothing, so he 
1} said ‘Thank you,’ an’ went right on 
chis dressing room. I hung around a 
sle, gassing with the electrician an’ kill- 


n time till supper; but Jimmy come out: 


i1is room so fast I couldn’t catch up with 
ii. Not that I’d run after any man, me 
yag a headliner an’ all.’ 

I understand,” said Dot. “I never 

ow ’em either. What restaurant did he 
u;02” 

| There was a nice place called the Blue 
31 a coupla blocks from the theater 
y>re we sometimes et when we was in that 
dn. There was one or two other food 
ots you passed on the way there which 
enighta went in, so I looked in ’em to see 
vit they had in the winders an’ if the 
alecloths was clean. By the time I got 
che Blue Bird it was all crowded an’ I 
to take a table in the back. Jimmy 
s\rett was sitting so far away from me I 
iss he didn’t want to run no chances of 
ciing over, ’cause if I’d ’a’ gave him the 
cl shoulder it would of been embarrassing 
ovalk back through all them people with 
iiface so red. He finished his meal, paid 
licheck an’ went right out. There was a 
rveling man sitting across the aisle from 
n| an’ he leaned over an’ told me he had 
ei the matinée an’ how good I was, an’ 
vir did I waste my time in vaudeville in- 
tid of starring in a production? He was 
. ce feller, so I let him come over to my 
a.e before I paid my check.” 

Them guys has expense accounts,’’ 

a. Dorothy, “‘so it didn’t cost him noth- 
ni” 
I didn’t want him to shell out for my 
e., but he insisted; an’ you know how 
Mul it sounds when two people fights over 
h gs like that in restaurants an’ attracts 
Rw so I let him settle with the 
veer. I kicked myself afterward, though, 
cese there was a wonderful dessert I 
ikd, marked fifty cents, which I hadn’t 
a cause it was extravagant. I let him 
a| to me till it was time to go back. He 
vexed part of the way with me an’ ast me 
vire I was stopping at; but I hadn’t 
eed any to speak of on the sleeper the 
itt before, so I give him the name of the 
yvrag hotel.” 

Maybe he wanted to send you a box of 
aily or something,” said Dot. 

Yes, maybe, but you can’t run no 
haces with strangers. Well, when I go to 
hitheater, I took a lotta pains with my 
née-up, ‘cause I figured there’d be a full 
Lose, me being billed like a circus all over 
oy. I had two brand-new stunning cos- 
ules that had never been on my back. 
, y had to be worn sometime, so I de- 
idd to give the natives a treat that night.” 

This Hercules johnny mustta been extra 
ol-looking for you to go to all that 
rcble.” 

Say, Iwouldn’t do nothing to impress no 
. I don’t hafta, me being a headliner 
inall. Well, I told my piano player to do 
m\real show, if there was one in him, 
vEbth I doubted; an’, dearie, I went over 
eer than usual, if that’s possible. I 
Tebed myself eight solid bows before I 
{u counting ’em, an’ I don’t know how 


hat wasn’t no nice way to do,” re- 
<ed Dorothy. “You knew you was 
Neing yourself hard to follow, milking 
hé audience of all this energy. You should 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


ought to have left a little applause for 
Jimmy’s act.” 

“YT don’t milk no house for hands,” 
snapped Madeline. ‘‘What I gets comes 
spontaneous. Besides, since when has it 
come in style for artists not to steal bows 
for fear of queering the next act? I ain’t 
running no charity bazaar or nothing. 

“Well, after the noise an’ excitement over 
me finished, Jimmy went on with his Her- 
cules stunt. I wasn’t sure whether the 
folks out front would let him begin, so I 
stood in the wings, ready to take a few 
more bows to quiet ’em if necessary. But 
he got along fine, so I stayed an’ seen what 
kind of entertainment he was giving ’em. 
He opened by lifting big iron dumb-bells 
an’ throwing ’em around like a drunk 
bricklayer does his wife on Saturday night. 
Then he did a lotta fancy stunts with In- 
dian clubs, followed by his swinging-trapeze 
work. Some of the things he done way up 
in the air seem awful dangerous to me an’ I 
screamed pretty loud once or twice when it 
looked like he was gonna fall. He wasn’t 
nervous or nothing, ’cause he didn’t even 
look in the wings to see who was doing the 
yelling. Well, for a finish, Jimmy does a 
flying leap with the orchestra double forte, 
an’ the drums an’ cymbals working over- 
time. He gets the kind of a hand on it 
which spells yeller bills in his pay envelope, 
an’ that’s what counts in this greedy world 
we're living in.” 

“Did you wait for him to come off?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“‘Certainly I did,’’ said Madeline. “‘He 
hadn’t been in the business long an’ I knew 
a little encouragement from a headliner 
like me would cheer him up. I was right, 
too, ’cause when I shook his hand, impul- 
sively, without thinking, an’ told him what 
a wow of a finish he had, he was so stunned 
with joy he couldn’t say nothing.” 

“Did I understand you to say you wore 
shorts with your finish number?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“Sure, dearie, I been doing that for 
years. Why?” 

““An’ you hadn’t changed or put on a 
kimono or nothing?” 

“Tt was awful hot backstage; an’ besides, 
I didn’t wantta crush my dress. You ain’t 
accusing me of trying to pull no allure 
stuff, are you?” 

“Certainly not. Only you has got a 
beautiful pair of legs in tights. Letting 
folks see ’em over the footlights is business, 
but not covering ’em up backstage is im- 
modest.” 

“T know how to conduct myself like a 
lady without no help from you. Anyhow, 
it worked. When he had gave me the once- 
over there was a look in his eyes that told 
me he had seen worse-looking women than 
me. Wehad a nice little chat, an’ before he 
went to his dressing room he was so gone on 
me I was fooling with the lapels on his bath 
robe an’ everything. I knew right then if 
I encouraged him a little, me being a head- 
liner an’ all, I could be Mrs. James Barrett 
whenever I wanted to.” 

“You sure can see matrimonial inten- 
tions quick,” said Dot. “I never could 
read men’s minds that fast.’’ 

‘He was only a college boy,’ said Made- 
line, ‘‘an’ hadn’t learned how to hide his 
feelings. Besides, acrobats, even if they do 
come from blue-blood families, don’t get a 
chance to team up with headliners every 
day. Well, from then on me an’ Hercules 
spent a lotta time together. He always 
stopped at the same hotel I did, if I knew 
which one he intended to register at. Of 
course, he never ast me, but his assistant 
looked after his baggage an’ I found out 
from him. Almost every morning I’d come 
down to breakfast about the same time he 
did, so he could walk to the theater with me 
just like it was a accident. After a while he 
got sortta irregular. Some mornings he’d 
eat at nine an’ others not till noon. I told 
him that wasn’t good for his stomach, an’ 
he said I was absolutely right, but he hated 


to fill engagements what he hadn’t made 
himself. What he meant, I guess, was that 
his agent kept writing him to keep his act 
up to date an’ he had to spend a lotta 
mornings in the theater practicing.” 

“He hadn’t proposed to you or nothing 
then, had he?”’ asked Dot. 

“He would of if I’d let him. You see, 
I didn’t want him to think he could get me 
too easy, so every time I bring up the sub- 
ject of love I joshed him about how good- 
looking he was an’ told him any woman 
with decent eyesight couldn’t help but be 
daffy over him. By talking to him that 
way I didn’t give him a chance to get 
serious or nothing. He come awful close to 
proposing to me one night when he took me 
to dinner, but I scared him off. It rained 
that day, an’ I hung around the theater till 
he got dressed an’ ast him didn’t he wantta 
ride over in the taxi I had ordered. He 
said he didn’t wantta impose on good 
nature, but he had on a new suit an’ no 
umbrella. 

“Well, on the way over we struck some 
rough places an’ I fell up against him a few 
times. About the third time I did it, he 
grabbed me in his arms an’ give me one of 
them long soul kisses like they uses in the 
movie close-ups. I jerked away after a 
while an’ told him he shouldn’t ought to 
have done it ’cause I wasn’t that kind of a 
girl. He said he was sorry, an’ he didn’t do 
it again, although we went over four or five 
more rough places before we got to the 
hotel. He mustta been awful ashamed of 
himself for having been so fresh, ’cause he 
kept changing the subject every time I 
brought it up during dinner.” 

““Was you the only woman on the bill in- 
terested in Greek gods?’’ asked Dorothy. 
“There mustta been a chorus jane or so in 
a girl act what this Hercules feller wasted a 
glance on now an’ then.”’ 

“Nobody had a chance with him but me. 
There was one girl, named Mary Hale, 
what could of killed me for jealousy. She 
was a little five-foot-two, one-hundred-an’- 
ten-pound pony, with no more fire than 
there is in a apartment-house furnace dur- 
ing the month of August. 

“‘She was playing a Princess in the Spirit 
of the Violin, one of them highbrow fiddle 
acts which ain’t nothing but a lotta words 
hung around a feller what draws a wicked 
bow. How anybody could of ever cast that 
Hale girl for a princess, I don’t understand. 
The feller what played the fiddle was sup- 
posed to be a poor musician, doing his stuff 
on a benefit program, him not being able to 
get regular booking. The king heard about 
his playing an’ ast him to scratch out a tune 
or two at his garden party in honor of the 
president of the Russian Workmen’s Coun- 
cil or something. Of course, the poor mutt 
had to go, ’cause when a king commands a 
feller to play it’s just like the booking office 
telling you they has donated your services 
for one night to the Crippled Children’s 
Home. You don’t get nothing for filling the 
date, but you lose a lot if you fail to show 
up. Well, this poor fiddler got what looked 
like a lucky break, ’cause the princess seen 
him an’ fell in love with him, an’ then their 
troubles began. The act run twenty-three 
minutes, an’ almost everybody in it died 
except the fiddle. Can you imagine a little 
boyish form underweight half note like 
Mary Hale selling a part like that? She 
talked her lines low, instead of loud an’ 
commanding like royalty does, an’ she was 
so humble to this strolling musician you 
would of thought she was the gardener’s 
daughter or something.”’ 

“He was a genius,’’ said Dorothy, “‘an’ 
she respected him.” 

“Tf I was a princess,’”’ exclaimed Made- 
line, ‘‘I wouldn’t respect nothing, not even 
the king. Well, Jimmy Barrett mustta 
read some of the same books this Hale girl 
did, ’cause sometimes they’d sit backstage 
an’ discuss the styles of different book 
authors an’ other junk like that, instead of 
figuring how to get more laughs in their 
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acts. He took her out every once in a while 
when I had to go to a hairdresser an’ he 
couldn’t be with me. She didn’t have a bit 
of consideration for him, letting him take 
her horseback riding after he’d lifted all 
them heavy dumb-bells an’ should of 
rested. Another fool stunt she’d make him 
do was to find a lake in some park an’ hire 
a boat. He had to do all the rowing, while 
she leaned back on a cushion an’ read him 
fool poetry. No wonder she didn’t get no- 
where with him, making him work all the 
time instead of enjoying himself. 

“She come mighty near losing her job 
too. One day I was standing in the wings 
with the feller what owned the fiddle act an’ 
I pointed out to him how bad her per- 
formance was. I told him if I had the time 
I’d learn the part an’ play it for him some 
day just to show him how much could be 
got out of it by a real actress. He was 
tickled stiff with the idea, knowing how 
much extra publicity he could get with me 
in the rdle. We was all set for me to step 
into the part, but he couldn’t find a script 
nowhere an’ had to let the Hale girl ride. 

“Well, things rocked along like that for 
the whole trip. I never seen a girl make 
such a fool of herself like this Mary Hale 
done about Jimmy Barrett. She’d stand 
in the wings while he was on stage an’ 
stare at him like she’d never seen a man 
before. I used to kid her about wasting in- 
cense before statues, an’ wise cracks like 
that; but she knew she couldn’t swap hot 
ones with me, so she’d just walk away. 
Jimmy never put his arms around her or 
nothing, so I knew he was just brothering 
her a little, and she had took it serious.” 

“How come you three acts stayed to- 
getherallseason?’’ asked Dorothy. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it a little outta the regular order?”’ 

~ “Not on the Fleck circuit,’”’ answered 
Madeline. “‘Marty keeps his shows to- 
gether that way. To be sure, though, I 
wrote my agent I had seen the time Her- 
cules had laid out for him an’ the towns 
looked so good for him to please get the 
same for me. I wasn’t afraid of losing 
Jimmy or nothing, but you know how fool- 
ish young folks is when they is in love.” 

“T understand perfectly,” said Dorothy. 
“T felt the same way towards my first hus- 
band till I found out he drank.” 

“Well,” continued Madeline, ‘‘on our 
way back to the white lights we played 
Boston, which was Jimmy’s home town. 
We opened there on Monday an’ I’ll never 
forget the audience what packed into that 
house. Every seat was filled an’ they was 
standing ten deep in the back. I don’t need 
to tell you how I went. Jimmy’s friends 
was all out front an’ he mustta tipped ’em 
off about me being the future Mrs. Her- 
cules James Barrett, ’cause they certainly 
did treat me swell. I don’t think the women 
had no kindly feelings towards me for com- 
ing out in shorts an’ showing their husbands 
what a mistake they had made, but I 
should worry about hens when the roosters 
buys the tickets. 

“Jimmy got a five-minute demonstration 
of college yelling when he come out. He 
couldn’t do nothing but bow an’ smile an’ 
smile an’ bow, till they finished welcoming 
him home, an’ for a while it looked like the 
celebration was gonna last all week. Well, 
after they quieted down, Jimmy started his 
act. Everything he done was a riot, an’ 
they wasn’t kidding him either, ’cause the 
original Hercules himself never looked no 
handsomer or done his tricks no better. 
Finally Jimmy come to the finish stunt of 
the act. It was a great climax an’ I knew it 
would tie the show up in a knot, even in 
Boston, an’ that’s what I call tying. Jimmy 
left*the stage, run up the aisle an’ took the 
steps to the balcony three at a time. He 
had a trapeze hung to the ceiling of the 
theater, way up in the top. When he bal- 
anced himself on the railing of the balcony 
the orchestra stopped playing an’ you’d ’a’ 
thought you had suddently went deef, the 
place was so still. Jimmy stood there a 
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minute, grinning like a mischievous school- 
boy, then he grasped the rope an’ hand over 
hand hoisted himself up to his high perch. 
The stunt was for Jimmy to hang by his 
knees an’ swing himself back an’ forth. 
While he was doing this his assistant on the 
stage let down another trapeze from the 
flies. After Jimmy had got up enough 
speed he would give a signal by clapping 
his hands an’ the assistant would swing the 
other trapeze out just as Jimmy swung to- 
wards the stage. Jimmy would turn loose, 
fly through the air over the heads of the 
audience, an’ catch the other trapeze. It 
was a trick that hadda be timed to the 
second an’ took a lotta nerve to do.” 

“And it couldn’t be faked like this movie 
stuff, neither,”’ said Dorothy. 

“Well,” continued Madeline, “this night 
Jimmy started swinging back an’ forth like 
he always done, slow at first, an’ then 
longer an’ longer trips. Everybody on the 
bill was in the wings watching him, an’ I 
betcha there wasn’t an eye in the audience 
what wasn’t glued on him up there near the 
roof. Just as Jimmy near reached the end 
of his last swing he clapped his hands an’ 
leaped. His assistant had started the other 
trapeze forward, but a baton backstage fell 
an’ startled him. Instead of the trapeze 
going out straight, it left his hand, jerking 
sideways. I heard a terrible screaming an’ 
then Jimmy’s body came flying over the 
footlights an’ landed with a thud in the 
middle of the stage. His arms an’ legs was 
all twisted under him an’ he didn’t move a 
muscle or make a sound. Everybody run 
to him, an’ before the curtain could be low- 
ered, some of his friends climbed outta the 
boxes an’ onta the stage. We picked him 
up an’ laid him on a roll of scenery, an’ a 
doctor from the audience give him some- 
thing to ease his suffering before the ambu- 
lance come. I guess I made a regular fool 
of myself, shrieking an’ leaning over him, 
asting him did he know me, but I couldn’t 
help it. That Mary Hale just stood there 
with a far-away look in her eyes instead of 
tears, an’ that showed how much heart 
she had. 

“Well, after the ambulance had took 
Jimmy to the hospital I ast the doctor what 
had give him the shot in the arm how bad 
he was hurt. He said Jimmy had several 
compound fractures with perhaps internal 
complications. That kinda answer didn’t 
explain nothing to me, so I ast him could 
Jimmy play his date in Pittsburgh next 
week. He told me Jimmy would never do 
no more stunts on a trapeze. An’ as if that 
wasn’t bad enough, he said they might save 
Jimmy’s life, but they couldn’t hope to save 
his legs, an’ he would be lucky if he could 
even spend the rest of his days going round 
on crutches.” 

“Poor boy,’”’ said Dorothy, 
handsome an’ young.” 

“Well,” said Madeline, ‘“‘the next morn- 
ing I found out what hospital they had 
took him to an’ sent him a dozen carna- 
tions.” 

“‘Carnations!”’ exclaimed Dorothy in 
surprise. 

“T would of bought roses, but they was 
awful high priced right then; an’ besides, I 
figured Jimmy’d be unconscious all week 
an’ wouldn’t notice ’em anyway. By the 
time he come out from under the dope 
enough to tell pinks from American Beauties 
they’d be wilted an’ gone. I couldn’t see no 
use of wastin’? money when he wouldn’t 
know what kind of flowers come tied to 
my card, ’cause the nurse had already sent 
em to the charity ward.” 

““Didn’t you go to see him before you 
left Boston? A visit from you would of 
cheered him up a lot.” 

“JT started not to,’ said Madeline, 
“cause I couldn’t do him no good sitting 
around pitying him. But I got to thinking 
maybe he had a good-looking nurse an’ it 
wouldn’t be bad business for me to go an’ 
show him she wasn’t such-a-much by com- 
parisons. I was afraid, though, if Iwentjan’ 
held his hand he might ast me to marry him 
before I knew if they could patch him up 
enough to work, an’ I wasn’t in no position 


‘fan’ he so 


to support a crippled husband right then.. 


July 4, I 


“‘Before the week was out I went, ; 
way, but didn’t see him. A ritzy old di 
what mustta been his mother came to) 
door an’ told me Jimmy couldn’t ai 
visitors. I ast her did she know who I y) 
an’ she said no, but she’d have to f 
the honor, whatever that meant, an’ clc. 
the door. The next day I ast Mary F 
had she heard anything an’ she said s]| 
phoned, an’ the nurse said Jimmy | 
rested very well the night before. T), 
wasn’t no use in me making taxi drive 
the phone companies rich to get that }} 
of news. After I got back to New Yo 
wrote him two or three letters to find 0 
there was any prospects of him gettin;, 
speaking terms with a pay envelope ag: 
but the letters came back marked, No §: 
Patient an’ No Forwarding Address.” 

“How long ago was that?” asked ]| 
othy. 

‘‘Over two years, an’ every once 
while I looked through the Vaude| 
Gazette to see if there was a Hercules, 
playing, but there wasn’t. Well, abo 
month ago I had to cancel a date at} 
Riverdale on account of me having a | 
throat, or a cigarette cough, I don’t k) 
which. I dropped in to a matinée jus| 
see how awful the act what was taking} 
place was flopping. When they flashec | 
sign for the fifth act it read Atlas, we 
didn’t suggest!no rapid-fire talk to me / 
the curtain went up the lights was so 
all I could make out was a man stan 
on a big ball with a lotta moons an’ || 
shining around his head. In about a mit 
the lights went up a little an’ the man}; 
juggling some prop heavenly jewels) 
telling the pay customers how many \ 
lions of miles a star would hafta fall b } 
it hit the earth. He took some more t] | 
what he called comets an’ played with '> 
while he told us what would happen i 1 
of ’em ever dropped an’ smashed int] 
earth. Whoever wrote his act mustta i 
from Chicago, ’cause there wasn’! 
laughs in it. All the time he was talk z 
thought his voice sounded familiar 2 
when the switchboard operator shove 2 
in full up I saw it was Jimmy Bait 
There he was, you couldn’t mistake 11 
straight an’ handsome as ever. Them 
I saw him alive an’ well again all my») 
came rushing right back an’ I wished iz 
sent roses, after all.” 

“The poets say true love never (5 
said Dorothy, ‘‘an’ I guess it’s so.” 

“‘Well, dearie, Nurmi never mac! 
better time than I did getting outta hi 
house an’ backstage. He was givin | 
assistant some instructions when I cor 
an’ didn’t see me, so I rushed right ua 
threw my arms around his neck in fri 
everybody. You never seen a man siU 
prised in his life; it was just like givg 
lollipop back to a baby what you had 
it away from. He ast all about mean 4 
all about him. He told me the doctors 
hard time bringing him through, | 
great specialist had done the trick; anu 
side of a little limp i in one leg, he wa i 
as good as ever.’ 

“Tt’s wonderful what the docto1'4 
doing nowadays,”’ said Dorothy. “Tw 
only yesterday I heard 

“Well,” interrupted Madeline, ‘1 
talked over old times, an’ just for fur 2 
him did he remember that Mary Hz), 
the fiddle act, what had run after hy 
before he got hurt. 

“«She helped nurse me back to h«! rf 
said he. ‘Her name ain’t Mary Hal a! 
more; it’s Mrs. James Barrett.’ a 

“You married her?’ I asts. 

““« Yes,’ says he, ‘just after I left th 
pital. She’s playing with little Jimy 
the dressing room. Don’t you want |§ 
hello to her?’ , 

“““T wish I could,’ says I, backing ya 
‘but I’ve gotta engagement to han @ 
nails done an’ I’m late now. Goi-P 
glad to of seen you again.’ | 

“T heard afterward that he’d g'_ 
share of the old man’s money an’ Wé] 
working ’cause he loved the theater. 
you beat it how some people has 2 
luck?” 
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The genius which has made the Chrysler 
Six the most desired car on the market 
and has established new production and 
sales records for an industry—the genius 
of Walter P. Chrysler, the master car 
builder of America —is 
en stamped unmistakably on the 
new Chrysler Four. 


Consequent- 
ly, this new 
« Four — lat- 
est product 
of Chrysler 
design and Chrysler manufacturing skill 


| a. e —now becomes the companion of the 
| > er famous Chrysler Six in making auto- 
) Six mobile history. 


The public recognized at once that Mr. 
Chrysler and his associates have now 

- created a type of four-cylinder car as far 
in advance of anything in this field, as 
is the Chrysler Six among sixes. 


It has been the privilege of few men to 
contribute to the advancement of any 
industry as largely as has Walter P. 
| Chrysler to the progress of motor car 
/ manufacture. 
With the Chrysler Six, and now the new 
Chrysler Four to his credit, it is fair to 
say that no man is so widely recognized 
through his achievement for the better- 
ment of motor car transportation. 


None has done so much to realize the 
fuller possibilities of both the four-cylin- 
der and the six-cylinder principles— 
none has done so much to elevate qual- 
ity, performance, economy and value to 
far higher levels. 


No man was ever better equipped by 
training, experience and ability to per- 
form these revolutionary tasks. None 
has ever had at his command abler 
associates and finer factory facilities 
through which to realize his visions. 


The enthusiastic greeting given the new 
Chrysler Four and the mounting of 
Chrysler Six sales to new high peaks 
each month are the just re- 
ward of public preference for 
Chrysler results in ( 
performance, 
beauty, qual- 
ity and value 
never before 
achieved. 


Buyers have this definite and unshak- 
able conviction: 


Automobiles which bear the name of 
Chrysler—whether fours or sixes—offer 
results in performance, riding qualities, 
comfort, economy and value, to be 
found nowhere else. 


CHRYSLER SIX —Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown- 


Imperial—attractively priced from $1395 to $2195. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, Coupe, Coach and Sedan—attractively priced from $895 to $1095. All prices 


. o. b. Detroit subject to current Government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the 


convenience of timespayments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Watch This 


Column 


Great Year for Universal 


Universal City, our great 


West-coast studio, consists of ap- 
proximately 2,000 people, all engaged in 
the pleasant work of making high-class 
entertainment for you. It has been in op- 
eration for 16 years. 
m@ Universal is the real 
. pioneer of the mov- 
ing-picture industry 
and has developed 
many of America’s 
most famous stars. 
It likewise is the 
pioneer in the move- 
ment to produce 
wholesome pictures 
which the whole 
family may see. 


Universal is 


greater today 
than ever—greater 
in size and in production, and its pictures 
reach every corner of the civilized world. 
It has given the screen some of the most 
notablepictures, such as ‘‘Foolish Wives,”’ 
“‘Merry Go Round,’’ ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,’’ and soon the great 
mystery spectacle, ‘‘ The Phantom of the 
Opera.’’ There is nothing too great for 
Universal to attempt. 


HOUSE PETERS 


Among the 
excellent players 
who have appeared 
in recent Universal 
successes are: LON 
CHANEY, HOUSE 
PETERS, REGI- 
NALD DENNY, 
HOOT GIBSON, 
EUGENE O’BRIEN, 
PERCY MAR- 
MONT, FORREST 
STANLEY, NOR- 
MAN KERRY, 
HERBERT RAWLINSON, HOLMES 
HERBERT, VIRGINIA VALLI, MARY 
PHILBIN, LOUISE DRESSER, MAY 
McAVOY, MARION NIXON, ALMA 
RUBENS, LAURA LA PLANTE, 
PAULINE FREDERICK, PATSY RUTH 
MILLER, MADGE BELLAMY, JAMES 
KIRKWOOD, GIBSON GOWLAND and 
scores of others who have won fame and 
fortune. 


Universal 


will produce this 
year another ‘“‘White 
List’”’ of 54 pictures 
made in each in- 
stance from the best 
stories obtainable, 
and written by well- 
known authors. This 
list will encompass 
the whole range of 
drama and comedy 
and many of the 
most beautiful ro- 


NORMAN KERRY 
bec - mances of the day. 


Look for Universals and be 


sure of a delightful evening’s en- 
tertainment. Write me what you think of 
Universal pictures you have seen. Let’s 


correspond. 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated “‘White List’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Kay was not a girl who wept easily, but 
she felt strangely close to tears. She re- 
moved the agitated kitten from Sam’s coat 
and put it on the grass, where it imme- 
diately made another spirited attempt to 
climb the tree. Foiled in this, it raced for 
the coal cellar and disappeared from the 
social life of San Rafael until late in the 
afternoon. 

“Your poor hands!” said Kay. 

Sam regarded his palms with some sur- 
prise. In the excitement of the recent pas- 
sage he had been unaware of injury. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “‘Only skinned 
a little.” 

Hash would have none of this airy in- 
difference. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘and the next thing you 
know you'll be getting dirt into ’em and 
going down with lockjaw. I had an uncle 
what got dirt into a cut ’and, and three 
days later we were buying our blacks for 
him.” 

“Oh!” gasped Kay. 

“Two and a half really,” said Hash. 
“Because he expired toward evening.” 

“T’ll run and get a sponge and a basin,” 
said Kay in agitation. 

“That’s awfully good of you,” said Sam. 
O woman, he felt, in our hours of ease un- 
certain, coy and hard to please; when pain 
and anguish wring the brow, a ministering 
angel thou. 

And he nearly said as much. 

“You don’t want to do that, miss,”’ said 
Hash. ‘‘ Much simpler for him to come in- 
doors and put ’em under the tap.” 

“Perhaps that would be better,’’ agreed 
Kay. 

Sam regarded his practical-minded sub- 
ordinate with something of the injured 
loathing which his cooking had occasionally 
caused to appear on the faces of dainty 
feeders in the foc’sle of the Araminta. 

“This isn’t your busy day, Hash, I take 


| it?’”’ he said coldly. 


“Pardon?” 

“‘T said you seem to be taking life pretty 
easily. Why don’t you do a little work 
sometimes? If you imagine you're a lily of 
the field, look in the glass and adjust that 
impression.” 

Hash drew himself up, wounded. 

“T’m only stayin’ ’ere to ’elp and en- 
courage,” he said stiffly. “Now that what 
I might call the peril is over, there’s noth- 
ing to keep me.” 

“Nothing,” agreed Sam cordially. 

“T’ll be going.” 

“You know your way,” said Sam. He 
turned to Kay. ‘‘Hash is an ass,” he said. 
“Put them under the tap, indeed! These 
hands need careful dressing.” 

‘Perhaps they do,” Kay agreed. 

“They most certainly do.” 

“Shall we go in, then?” 

“Without delay,’’ said Sam. 

“There,” said Kay some ten minutes 
later. “I think that will be all right.” 

The finest efforts of the most skillful sur- 
geon could not have evoked more enthu- 
siasm from her patient. Sam regarded his 
bathed and sticking-plastered hands with 
an admiration that was almost ecstatic. 

“VYou’ve had training in this sort of 
thing,’’ he said. 

“No.” 

““You’ve never been a nurse?” 

“Never!” 

“Then,” said Sam, “it is pure genius. 
It is just one of those cases of an amazing 
natural gift. You’ve probably saved my 
life. Oh, yes, you have! Remember what 
Hash said about lockjaw.” 

“But I thought you thought Hash was 
an ass.”’ 

“In many ways, yes,” said Sam. ‘But 
on some points he has a certain rugged 
common sense. He Hy 

“Won’t you be awfully late for the 
office?” 

“For the what? Oh! Well, yes, I sup- 
pose I ought to be going there. But I’ve 
got to have breakfast first.” 
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“Well, hurry, then. My uncle will be 
wondering what has become of you.”’ 

“Yes. What a delightful man your 
uncle is!”’ 

“Yes, isn’t he! Good-by.”’ 

“T don’t know when I’ve met a man I 
respected more.” 

“This will be wonderful news for him.” 

“So kind.” 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“So patient with me.” 

“‘T expect he needs to be.” 

“The sort of man it’s a treat to work 
with.” 

“Tf you hurry you’ll be able to work 
with him all the sooner.” 

“Yes,” said Sam; “yes. 
any message I can give him?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Ah? Well, then look here,” said Sam. 
“Would you care to come and haye lunch 
somewhere today?”’ 

Kay hesitated. Then her eyes fell on 
those sticking-plastered hands and she 
melted. After all, when a young man has 
been displaying great heroism in her serv- 
ice, a girl must do the decent thing. 

“T should like to,”’ she said. 

“The Savoy Grill at 1:30?” 

“All right. Are you going to bring my 
uncle along?” 

Sam started. 

“Why—er—that would be 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, I forgot. He’s lunching with a man 
today at the Press Club.” 

“Ts he?” said Sam. ‘‘Is he really?” 

His affection and respect for Mr. Mat- 
thew Wrenn increased to an almost over- 
whelming degree. He went back to Mon 
Repos feeling that it was the presence in 
the world of men like Matthew Wrenn that 
gave the lie to pessimism concerning the 
future of the human race. 

Kay, meanwhile, in her réle of under- 
study to Claire Lippett, who had just 
issued a bulletin to the effect that the neu- 
ralgic pains were diminishing and that she 
hoped to be up and about by midday, pro- 
ceeded to an energetic dusting of the house. 
As a rule, she hated this sort of work, but 
today a strange feeling of gayety stimulated 
her. She found herself looking forward to 
the lunch at the Savoy with something of 
the eagerness which, as a child, she had felt 
at the approach of a party. Reluctant to 
attribute this to the charms of a young man 
whom less than twenty-four hours ago she 
had heartily disliked, she decided that it 
must be the prospect of once more enjoying 
good cooking in pleasant surroundings that 
was causing her excitement. Until recently 
she had taken her midday meal at the 
home of Mrs. Winnington-Bates, and, as 
with a celebrated chewing gum, the taste 
lingered. 

She finished her operations in the dining 
room and made her way to the drawing- 
room. Here the photograph of herself on 
the mantelpiece attracted her attention. 
She picked it up and stood gazing at it 
earnestly. 

A sharp double rap on the front door 
broke in on her reflections. It was the post- 
man with the second delivery, and he had 
rapped because among his letters for San 
Rafael was one addressed to Kay on which 
the writer had omitted to place a stamp. 
Kay paid the twopence and took the letter 
back with her to the drawing-room, hoping 
that the interest of its contents would jus- 
tify the financial outlay. 

Inspecting them, she decided that they 
did. The letter was from Willoughby Brad- 
dock; and Mr. Braddock, both writing and 
expressing himself rather badly, desired to 
know if Kay could see her way to marrying 
him. 
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‘pas little lobby of the Savoy grillroom 
that opens onto Savoy Court is a restful 
place for meditation; and Kay, arriving 
there at twenty minutes past one, was glad 
that she was early. She needed solitude, 
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and regretted that in another ten mini 
Sam would come in and deprive her of 
Ever since she had received his letter 
had been pondering deeply on the mai 
of Willoughby Braddock, but had not 
succeeded in reaching a definite conelus 
either in his favor or against him. | 

In his favor stood the fact that he 
been a pleasant factor in her life as far b 
as she could remember. She had bir 
nested with him on spring afternoons, 
had played the mild card games of ch 
hood with him on winter evenings, and- 
has been stated—she had sat in trees | 
criticized with incisive power his habi. 
wearing bed socks. These things ¢o)| 
Marrying Willoughby would undeni: 
impart a sort of restful continuity to. 
On the other hand 

“FAullo!”” 

A young man, entering the lobby, | 
halted before her. For a moment she ;: 
posed that it was Sam, come to bid : 
to the feast; then, emerging from : 
thoughts, she looked up and perceived '; 
blot on the body politic, Claude Winning | 
Bates. E 

He was looking down at her with a | 
of sheepish impudence, as a man will y} 
he encounters unexpectedly a girl wh! 
the not distant past has blacked his eye’ | 
a heavy volume of theological speculal 
He was a slim young man, dressed in i 
height of fashion. His mouth was smal] | 
furtive, his eyes flickered with a kint 
stupid slyness, and his hair, which mou » 
his head in a series of ridges or terri} 
shone with the unguent affected by 
young lads of the town. A messy spect ¢ 

“Hullo,” he said. “Waiting for si¢ 
one?” S| 

For a brief, wistful instant Kay wi» 
that the years could roll back, makin; ¢ 
young enough to be permitted to say | ii 
of the things she had said to Willow) 
Braddock on that summer morning 
ago when the topic of bed socks had (a 
up between them. Being now of ana 
discretion and so debarred from that t! 
eloquence, she contented herself with 
ing through him and saying nothing. | 

The treatment was not effective. Cl d 
sat down on the lounge beside her. 

“Tsay, you know,”’ he urged, “‘ther¢ ii 
need to be ratty. I mean to say —— 

Kay abandoned her policy of sileni/ 

“Mr. Bates,” she said, ‘do you rei 
ber a boy who was at school with 0 
named Shotter?’”’ 

“Sam Shotter?” said Claude, delij et 
at her chattiness. “Oh, yes, rather. 1 
member Sam Shotter. Rather a bad :)¥ 
that. I saw him the other night and h ja 
absolutely i 

““He’s coming here in a minute or 
And if he finds you sitting on this lig 
and I explain to him that you have * 
annoying me, he will probably tear yo lt 
little bits. I should go if I were you.” 

Claude Bates went. Indeed, the ver 
feebly expresses the celerity of his 1V¢ 
ment. One moment he was lolling cl 
lounge; the next he had ceased to bm 
the lobby was absolutely free from 
Kay, looking over her shoulder int tl 
grillroom, observed him drop into a |! 
and mop his forehead with a handkeril@ 

She returned to her thoughts. a 

The advent of Claude had given t)™ 
new-turn; or, rather, it had brought 2! 
inently before her mind what until the Pa 
only lurked at the back of it—the sli 
of Willoughby Braddock’s financial s" 
Willoughby Braddock was a very rich}! 
the girl who became Mrs. Willoughby '# 
dock would be a very rich woman 
would, that is to say, step automatical 
a position in life where the prowling (¥ 
Bateses of the world would cease to?® 
annoyance. And this was beyond a 
another point in Mr. Braddock’s fa! 

Willoughby, moreover, was rich |“ 
right way, in the Midways fashion, W! 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
riness that went with old graystone 
hcses and old green parks and all the com- 
foable joy of the English country. He 
ecld give her the kind of life she had grown 
ujnand loved. But onthe other hand 

‘ay stared thoughtfully before her; and, 
st'ing, was aware of Sam hurrying through 
th swing door. 

I’mnotlate,amI?’’ said Sam anxiously. 

No, I don’t think so.” 

‘Then come along. Golly, what a cork- 
in day!” 

fe shepherded her solicitously into the 
gilroom and made for a table by the large 
w dow that looks out onto the court. A 
diikroom waiter, who had padded silently 
ujm their trail, collected his hat and stick 
an. withdrew with the air of a leopard that 
i: made a good kill. 

Nice-looking chap,” said Sam, follow- 
in him with an appreciative eye. 

You seem to be approving of everything 
ail everybody this morning.” 

Iam. This is the maddest, merriest day 
oi ll the glad New Year, and you can quote 
mas saying so. Now then, what is it to 
bt ” 

ee finished his ordering, a task 
w.ch he approached on a lavish scale, Sam 
jlered forward and gazed fondly at his 

ist. 

* Gosh!” he said rapturously. “I never 
thught, when I was sitting in that fishing 
hi staring at your photograph, that only a 
math or two later I’d be having lunch with 
yi at the Savoy.” 

{ay was a little startled. Her brief 
a(uaintance with him had taught her that 
Sin was a man of what might be called 
dct methods, but she had never expected 
tlt he would be quite so direct as this. 
Dhis lexicon there appeared to be no such 
w-ds as “reticence” and “‘finesse.”’ 

What fishing hut was that?” she asked, 
feing rather like a fireman turning a 
leky hose on a briskly burning warehouse 
f\. of explosives. 

‘You wouldn’t know it. It’s the third 
o'the left as you enter Canada.” 

Are you fond of fishing?’’ 

‘Yes. But we won’t talk about that, if 
yidon’t mind. Let’s stick to the photo- 
g ph.” 

"You keep talking about a photograph 
ai I don’t in the least know what you 
man,” ; 

“The photograph I was speaking of at 
diner last night.” 

Oh, the one your friend found—of some 
gil.” 

“It wasn’t a friend; it was me. 
wsn’t some girl; it was you.” 

dere the waiter intruded, bearing hors 
d2uvres. Kay lingered over her selection, 
b: the passage of time had not the effect of 
derting her host from his chosen topic. 
Ky began to feel that nothing short of an 
e'thquake would do that, and probably 
n; even an earthquake unless it completely 
vecked the grillroom. 

‘I remember the first time I saw that 
potograph.”’ . 

“IT wonder which it was,’ said Kay 
cjually, 

‘It was ss 
: (" So long as it wasn’t the one of me sitting 
a4 sea shell at the age of two, I don’t 

ind,”’ 

bbws ——"? 

‘They told me that if I was very good 
aj sat very still, I should see a bird come 
0; of the camera. I don’t believe it ever 
dl. And why they let me appear in a 
citume like that, even at the age of two, I 
c,’t imagine.” 

‘It was the one of you in a riding habit, 
Sinding by your horse.” 
‘Oh, that one? 
se eggs after all.” 
“Eggs? What eggs?” 
“I don’t know. (ufs a la something, 
Ten’t they?” 
“Wait!” said Sam. He spoke as one 
ping his way through a maze. “‘Some- 
/ or other we seem to have got onto the 
s ject of eggs. I don’t want to talk about 
Ss. 


’ 


And it 


I think I will 


ot 
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“Though I’m not positive it was 4 la 
something. I believe it was eufs Mar- 
seillaises or some word like that. Anyhow, 
just call the waiter and say eggs.” 

Sam called the waiter and said eggs. The 
waiter appeared not only to understand but 
to be gratified. 

“The first time I saw that photo- 
graph ——” he resumed. 

“T wonder why they call those eggs 
eufs Marseillaises,”’ said Kay pensively. 
“Do you think it’s a special sort of egg they 
have in Marseilles?” 

“T couldn’t say. You know,” said Sam, 
“I’m not really frightfully interested in 
eggs.” 

“Have you ever been in Marseilles?” 

“Yes, I went there once with the Ara- 
minta.” 

“Who is Araminta?”’ 

“The Araminta. A tramp steamer I’ve 
made one or two trips on.” 

“What fun! Tell me all about your trips 
on the Araminta.” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“Was that where you met the man you 
call Hash?” 

“Yes. He was the cook. Weren’t you 
surprised,’ said Sam, beginning to see his 
way, ‘‘when you heard that he was engaged 
to Claire?”’ 

“Yes,” said Kay, regretting that she had 
shown interest in tramp steamers. 

“Tt just shows 7 

““T suppose the drawback to going about 
on small boats like that is the food. It’s 
difficult to get fresh vegetables, I should 
think—and eggs.” 

“‘Lifeisn’t all eggs,”’ said Sam desperately. 

The head waiter, a paternal man, halted 
at the table and inquired if everything was 
to the satisfaction of the lady and gentle- 
man. The lady replied brightly that every- 
thing was perfect. The gentleman grunted. 

““They’re very nice here,” said Kay. 
“They make you feel as if they were fond of 
ViOulees 

“Tf they weren’t nice to you,” said Sam 
vehemently, “‘they ought to be shot. And 
I’d like to see the fellow who wouldn’t be 
fond of you.” 

Kay began to have a sense of defeat, not 
unlike that which comes to a scientific 
boxer who has held off a rushing opponent 
for several rounds and feels himself weak- 
ening. 

‘The first time I saw that photograph,” 
said Sam, ‘‘was one night when I had come 
in tired out after a day’s fishing.” 

“Talking about fish ——” 

“Tt was pretty dark in the hut, with only 
an oil lamp on the table, and I didn’t no- 
tice it at first. Then, when I was having a 
smoke after dinner, my eye caught some- 
thing tacked up on the wall. I went across 
to have a look, and, by Jove, I nearly 
dropped the lamp!”’ 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because it was such a shock.” 

“So hideous?”’ 

“So lovely, so radiant, so beautiful, so 
marvelous.” 

“T see.” 

“So heavenly, so 

“Yes? There’s Claude Bates over at 
that table.” 

The effect of these words on her com- 
panion was so electrical that it seemed to 
Kay that she had at last discovered a 
theme which would take his mind off other 
and disconcerting topics. Sam turned a 
dull crimson; his eyes hardened; his jaw 
protruded; he struggled for speech. 

“The tick! The blister! The blighter! 
The worm! The pest! The hound! The 
bounder!”’ he cried. “‘Where is he?” 

He twisted round in his chair, and hav- 
ing located the companion of his boyhood, 
gazed at the back of his ridged and shining 
head with a malevolent scowl. Then, tak- 
ing up a hard and nobbly roll, he poised it 
lovingly. 

“You mustn’t!” 

“Just this one!” 

CAN ay bad 

“Very well.” 

Sam threw down the roll with resignation. 
Kay looked at him in alarm. 
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“T had no idea you disliked him so much 
as that!” 

“He ought to have his neck broken.” 

“Haven’t you forgiven him yet for steal- 
ing jam sandwiches at school?”’ 

“Tt has nothing whatever to do with jam 
sandwiches. If you really want to know 
why I loathe and detest the little beast, it 
is because he had the nerve—the audac- 
ity—the insolence—the immortal rind to— 
to—er’’—he choked—“‘to kiss you. Blast 
him!” said Sam, wholly forgetting the dic- 
tates of all good etiquette books respecting 
the kind of language suitable in the pres- 
ence of the other sex. 

Kay gasped. It is embarrassing for a girl 
to find what she had supposed to be her 
most intimate private affairs suddenly be- 
come, to all appearances, public property. 

“How do you know that?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Your uncle told me this morning.” 

“He had no business to.”’ 

“Well, he did. And what it all boils 
down to,” said Sam, “is this—will you 
marry me?” 

“Will I—what?” 

“Marry me.” 

For a moment Kay stared speechlessly; 
then, throwing her head back, she gave out 
a short, sharp scream of laughter which 
made a luncher at the next table stab him- 
self in the cheek with an oyster fork. The 
luncher looked at her reproachfully. So 
did Sam. 

“You seem amused,” he said coldly. 

“Of course I’m amused,” said Kay. 

Her eyes were sparkling, and that little 
dimple on her chin which had so excited 
Sam’s admiration when seen in photo- 
graphic reproduction had become a large 
dimple. Sam tickled her sense of humor. 
He appealed to her in precisely the same 
way as the dog Amy had appealed to her in 
the garden that morning. 

“T don’t see why,” said Sam. ‘“‘There’s 
nothing funny about it. It’s monstrous 
that you should be going about at the 
mercy of every bounder who takes it into 
his head to insult you. The idea of a fellow 
with marcelled hair having the crust to ds 

He paused. He simply could not men- 
tion that awful word again. 

“—__ kiss me?” said Kay. ‘Well, you 
did.” 

“That,” said Sam with dignity, ‘‘was 
different. That was—er—well, in short, 
different. The fact remains that you need 
somebody to look after you, to protect 
you.” 

“And you chivalrously offer to do it? 
I call that awfully nice of you, but—well, 
don’t you think it’s rather absurd?” 

“T see nothing absurd in it at all.” 

“How many times have you seen me in 
your life?” 

“Thousands!” 

“What? Oh, I was forgetting the photo- 
graph. But do photographs really count?”’ 

seYV es. * 

‘‘Mine can’t have counted much, if the 
first thing you did was to tell your friend 
Cordelia Blair about it and say she might 
use it as a story.” 

“T didn’t. I only said that at dinner to— 
to introduce the subject. As if I would have 
dreamed of talking about you to anybody! 
And she isn’t a friend of mine.” 

“But you kissed her.”’ 

“‘T did not kiss her.”’ 

“My uncle insists that you did. He says 
he heard horrible sounds of bohemian rev- 
elry going on in the outer office and then 
you came in and said the lady was soothed.”’ 

“Your uncle talks too much,” said Sam 
severely. 

“Just what I was thinking a little while 
ago. But still, if he tells you my secrets, it’s 
only fair that he should tell me yours.”’ 

‘Sam swallowed somewhat convulsively. 

“Tf you really want to know what hap- 
pened, I’ll tell you. I did not kiss that 
ghastly Blair pip squeak. She kissed me.”’ 

“What?” 

‘She kissed me,”’ repeated Sam doggedly. 
“T had been laying it on pretty thick about 
how much I admired her work, and sud- 
denly she said ‘Oh, you dear boy!’ and 
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flung her loathsome arms round my neck. 
What could I do? I might have uppercut 


| her as she bored in, but, short of that, there 
| wasn’t any way of stopping her.” 


A look of shocked sympathy came into 
Kay’s face. 

“It’s monstrous,’”’ she said, “that you 
should be going about at the mercy of 
every female novelist who takes it into her 
head to insult you. You need somebody to 
look after you, to protect you ——”’ 

Sam’s dignity, never a very durable arti- 
cle, collapsed. 

“You’re quite right,’”’ he said. 
then ue 

Kay shook her head. 

“No, I’m not going to volunteer. What- 
ever your friend Cordelia Blair may say in 
her stories, girls don’t marry men they’ve 
only seen twice in their lives.”’ 

“This is the fourth time you’ve seen me.” 

“Or even four times.” 

“T knew a man in America who met a 
girl at a party one night and married her 
next morning.” 

‘* And they were divorced the week after, 
I should think. No, Mr. Shotter 2 

“You may call me Sam.” 

“T suppose I ought to after this. No, 
Sam, I will not marry you. Thanks ever 
so much for asking me, of course.” 

“Not at all.” 

“T don’t know you well enough.” 

“‘T feel as if I had known you all my life.”’ 

“Do you?” 

“T feel as if we had been destined for each 
other from the beginning of time.” 

“Perhaps you were a king in Babylon 
and I was a Christian slave.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. And what is more, 
T’ll tell you something. When I was in 
America, before I had ever dreamed of 
coming over to England, a palmist told me 
that I was shortly about to take a long 
journey, at the end of which I should meet 
a fair girl.” 

“You can’t believe what those palmists 
say.” 

“Ah, but everything else that this one 
told me was absolutely true.” 

ee Yes? ” 

“Yes. She said I had a rare spiritual 
nature and a sterling character and was 
beloved by all; but that people meeting 
me for the first time sometimes failed to 
appreciate me A 

“T certainly did.” 

a because I had such hidden depths.”’ 

“Oh, was that the reason?” 

“Well, that shows you.” 

“‘Did she tell you anything else?” 

‘Something about bewaring of a dark 
man, but nothing of importance. Still, I 
don’t call it a bad fifty cents’ worth.” 

“Did she say that you were going to 
marry this girl?”’ 

“She did—explicitly.”’ 

“Then the idea, as I understand it, is 
that you want me to marry you so that you 
won’t feel you wasted your fifty cents. Is 
that it?” 

“Not precisely. 


“Well 


You are overlooking 


| the fact that I love you.”’ He looked at her 


reproachfully. “Don’t laugh.” 

“Was I laughing?”’ 

“You were.” 

“T’m sorry. I oughtn’t to mock a strong 
man’s love, ought I?” 

“You oughtn’t to mock anybody’s love. 
Love’s a very wonderful thing. It even 
made Hash look almost beautiful for a mo- 
ment, and that’s going some.” 

“When is it going to make you look 


| beautiful?” 


Hasn't it?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You must be patient.” 

“T’'ll try to be, and in the meantime let 
us face this situation. Do you know what 
a girl in a Cordelia Blair story would do if 
she were in my place?”’ 

“Something darned silly, I expect.’ 

“Not at all. She would do something 
very pretty and touching. She would look 
at the man and smile tremulously and 
say, ‘I’m sorry, Roland—or Edgar--so 
sorry. You have paid me the greatest com- 
pliment a man can pay a woman. But it 


' judging his fellow creatures was the 1 
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cannot be. So shall we be pals—just 
pals?’”’ ie 

‘And he would redden and go to Af, 
I suppose?”’ a 

“No. I should think he would just 
about and hope that some day she nj} 
change her mind. Girls often do, youkn):’ 

She smiled and put out her hand. |p 
with a cold glance at the head waiter, wr 
he considered to be standing much too 3 
and looking much too paternal, too jj 
He did more—he squeezed it. And a‘ 
derly gentleman of Napoleonic presi c¢ 
who had been lunching with a cabinet jp 
ister in the main dining room and was )\ 
walking through the court on his way ¢ 
to his office, saw the proceedings thr ¢ 
the large window and halted, spellbour 

For a long instant he stood there, \; 
ing. He saw Kay smile. He saw Sam \k 
her hand. He saw Sam smile. He saw x 
hold her hand. And then it seemed te ji 
that he had seen enough. Abandonin hi 
intention of walking down Fleet Stree } 
hailed a cab. 

“There’s Lord Tilbury,”’ said Kay, }| 
ing out. 

“Yes?” said Sam. He was not inter je 
in Lord Tilbury. 

“Going back to work, I suppose. n’ 
it about time you were?” 

“Perhaps it is. You wouldn’t cat 
come along and have a chat with ju 
uncle?” 

“‘T may look in later. Just now I wa/t 
go to that messenger-boy office in N tl 
umberland Avenue and send off a not’ 

“Tmportant?”’ 

“Tt is, rather,” said Kay. “Willou ib 
Braddock wanted me to do something in 
now I find that I shan’t be able to.” | 
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LTHOUGH Lord Tilbury had not 2 
much of what had passed betweer (a 
and Sam at the luncheon table, he hac ge 
quite enough; and as he drove back t [i 
bury House in his cab he was thinking a1 
and bitter thoughts of the duplicity «tl 
modern girl. Here, he reflected, wa br 
who, encountered at dinner on a je 
night, had as good as stated in set 7 
that she thoroughly disliked Sam $h te 
And on the very next afternoon, thei s! 
was, lunching with this same Sam Sh te 
smiling at this same Sam Shotter ai a 
lowing this same Sam Shotter to pre hi 
hand. It all looked very black to Lor I 
bury, and the only solution that pres 
itself to him was that the girl’s apy el 
dislike of Sam on the previous nigh he 
been caused by a lovers’ quarrel. He 1¢ 
all about lovers’ quarrels, for his }e 
were full of stories, both short and in [ri 
form, that dealt with nothing else. 0 
woman, woman! about summed up (0 
Tilbury’s view of the affair. 

He was, he perceived, in an extraoiin 
rily difficult position. As he had exp 
to his sister Frances on the occasi! 
Sam’s first visit to the Mammoth Puwis 
ing Company, a certain tactfulnes al 
diplomacy in the handling of that di: 
ing young man were essential. He he 
been able, during his visit to Ameri, 
ascertain exactly how Sam stood i u 
estimation of his uncle. The impr i 
Lord Tilbury had got was that Mr.’y 
sent was fond of him. If, therefore al 
unpleasantness should occur which ig 
lead to a breach between Sam an tl 
Mammoth Publishing Company, Mr y 
sent might be expected to take his nef? 


side, and this would be disastrous. 4 
steps, accordingly, which were to be ik 
in connection with foiling the young 
love affair must be taken subtly ancl 
stealth. 

That such steps were necessary it e¥ 
occurred to Lord Tilbury for an inst 


doubt. His only standard when it cae 


) 


f 


standard, and it would have seemed 1! 

lous to him to suppose that any ché! 

moral worth that Kay might posta 
a 


neutralize the fact that she had not a 
in the world. He took it for grante# 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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No advantage in delaying purchase—no danger 
of “annual announcements” making your new car obsolete 
Studebaker policy protects you 


—new 


TUDEBAKER has definitely discon- 

tinued the custom of presenting a new 
line of cars each year. 

Instead, Studebaker will keep its pres- 
ent models up-to-date all of the time— 
introducing improvements and refinements 
as their merit is proved through practical 
use. 

You may buy the new Studebaker 
Standard Six Coach today—or on any day 
of the year—with the confident assurance 
that no act of ours will stigmatize it as a 
“last year’s model.” 


Coach price—Sedan quality 


The new Studebaker Standard Six Coach 
is vastly different from the ordinary type 
of coach. 

No other coach within several hundred 
dollars of its price equals it for roominess. 
It seats five passengers in comfort—with 
ample leg and head room. There’s room 
to enter or leave without causing occu- 
pant of folding seat to get out. 

Compare it with other coaches and you 
will realize its difference in materials 
and craftsmanship. Doors are broad, 
seats full width. The long low body 
is finished in beautiful Belgian Blue 
with contrasting satin-black top. 


Its 50 horsepower engine is the most 
powerful in any car of its size and weight. 
Lightning in pick-up—unusually flexible 
—and dependable with all of the in-built 
sturdiness of every Studebaker. 


A one-profit car 


Above all, this Standard Six Coach is 
different in the value offered. Its price— 
$1295 f. o. b. factory—is exceptionally low. 
This is because it is a ‘‘one-profit’”’ car, 
built complete—body as well as chassis— 
in Studebaker plants. Thus Studebaker 


Increased Production 


am 220% 


amummnmenas 23,4 %o 


This chart shows the amazing increase 
in Studebaker Standard Six Coach sales. 
The large production of February was 
doubled in 30 days. In July we will 
build nearly six times as many Standard 
Six Coaches as we made in February 
—an increase of 458 per cent. 


This ts a Studebaker Year 


saves the extra profits which almost all 
other manufacturers have to pay to outside 
parts and body makers and gives the bene- 
fit to purchasers. 


An amazing success 


The first Studebaker Coach was built in 
January, 1925. Production on a large scale 
was started at once. It doubled in thirty 
days. 

In July we will build nearly six times as 
many Standard Six Coaches as we made 
in February—an increase of 458%. 

Month after month, all records have 
been broken, until today the Standard Six 
Coach is one of the most popular cars in 
our line. 


Buy now—no need to delay 


Now you can buy this new Studebaker 
Standard Six Coach with positive assur- 
ance that its value will not depreciate 
through annual announcements of new 
Studebaker models. 

Go to the nearest Studebaker dealer and 
see this sturdy, dependable, ‘“one-profit”’ 
car. Today, more than ever, the Stude- 
baker is a big money’s worth. 

The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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Buy this Coach,-/\ow! 


STUDEBAKER Standard Six (oach $1295 


F.2B.FACTORY 
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Made for your 
Noiseless 


Use a carbon paper made 
especially to turn out per- 
fect copies on the Noiseless. 


MultikKopy 


Noiseless 


Made in black, blue, purple, 
greenandred. Makesclear, 
clean, neat copies that will 
last as long as the paper on 
which they are written. 

Specify MultiKopy 
brand when buying carbon 
paper. If your stationer 
cannot supply it, write our 
nearest warehouse. 


Free: The second edition of a valu- 
* able, helpful booklet, which 
shows how to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds of work. 
Write for a copy. See how nicely 
the MultiKopy idea of “A Kind for 
Every Purpose”’ fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
get, New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
a Cleveland 


CARTY 


EMERGENCY 
RI M TOOL 


CAMBRIDGE. 
MASS. 


Showing rim contracted by turning tool with hands, al- 
lowing tire to be easily removed and replaced. _ Fits 
all split rims in use on pleasure cars, including balloon 
type. Instantly telescopes to / by |6in. Wt. 1% lbs. 
Postpaid in U. S., $1.50. Discount to Agents. 
McCarter Tool Co., 14 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Recommended by Eminent Surgeons 
For Removing Adhesive Plaster 


Removes the plaster and all the sticky sb 
ee 


stance that usually remains on the skin. 
directions in booklet with each bottle. 
For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or-Color 
20¢ 30« 60¢ & 41. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
Mr. Pynsent would see eye to eye with him 
in this matter, 
In these circumstances the helplessness 
of his position tormented him. He paced 


| the room in an agony of spirit. The very 


first move in his campaign must obviously 
be to keep a watchful eye on Sam and note 
what progress this deplorable affair of his 
was having. But Sam was in Valley Fields 
and he was in London. What he required, 
felt Lord Tilbury, as he plowed to and fro 
over the carpet, his thumbs tucked into 
the armholes of his waistcoat, his habit 
when in thought, was an ally. But what 
ally? 

A secret-service man. But what secret- 
service man? A properly accredited spy, 
who, introduced by some means into the 
young man’s house, could look, listen and 
make daily reports on his behavior. 

But what spy? 

And then, suddenly, as he continued to 
perambulate, inspiration came to Lord Til- 
bury. It seemed to him that the job in 
hand might have been created to order for 
young Pilbeam. 

Among the numerous publications which 
had their being in Tilbury House was that 
popular weekly, Society Spice, a paper de- 
voted to the exploitation of the shadier side 
of London life and edited by one whom the 
proprietor of the Mammoth had long looked 
on as the brightest and most promising of 
his young men—Percy Pilbeam, to wit, as 
enterprising a human ferret as ever wrote a 
Things- We-Want-to-Know-Don’t- You- 
Know paragraph. Young Pilbeam would 
handle this business as it should be han- 
dled. 

It was the sort of commission which he 
had undertaken before and carried through 
with complete success, reflected Lord Til- 
bury, recalling how only a few months 
back Percy Pilbeam, in order to obtain 
material for his paper, had gone for three 
weeks as valet to one of the smart set— 
the happy conclusion of the venture being 
that admirable Country-House Cesspools 
series which had done so much for the rural 
circulation of Society Spice. 

His hand was on the buzzer to summon 
this eager young spirit, when a disturbing 
thought occurred to him, and instead of 
sending for Percy Pilbeam, he sent for 
Sam Shotter. 

“Ah, Shotter, I—ah Do you hap- 
pen to know young Pilbeam?”’ said His 
Lordship. 

“The editor of Society Spice?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“T know him by sight.” 

“You know him by sight, eh? Ah? You 
know him, eh? Exactly. Quite so. I was 
only wondering. A charming young fellow. 
You should cultivate his acquaintance. 
That is all, Shotter.” 

Sam, with a passing suspicion that the 
strain of conducting a great business had 
been too much for his employer, returned 
to his work; and Lord Tilbury, walking 
with bent brows to the window, stood look- 
ing out, once more deep in thought. 

The fact that Sam was acquainted with 
Pilbeam was just one of those little acci- 
dents which so often upset the brilliantly 
conceived plans of great generals, and it 
left His Lordship at something of a loss. 
Pilbeam was a man he could have trusted 
in a delicate affair like this, and now that he 
was ruled out, where else was an adequate 
agent to be found? 

It was at this point in his meditations 
that his eyes, roving restlessly, were sud- 
denly attracted by a sign on a window im- 
mediately opposite: 


THE TILBURY DETECTIVE AGENCY, LTD. 
J. Sheringham Adair, Mgr. 
Large and Efficient Staff 


Such was the sign, and Lord Tilbury 
read and reread it with bulging eyes. It 
thrilled him like a direct answer to prayer. 

A moment later he had seized his hat, 
and without pausing to wait for the lift, 
was leaping down thestairslikesomechamois 
of the Alps that bounds from crag to crag, 
He reached the lobby and, at a rate of speed 
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almost dangerous in a man of his build and 
sedentary habits, whizzed across the street. 
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LTHOUGH, with the single exception 
of a woman who had lost her Pekingese 
dog there had never yet been a client on 
the premises of the Tilbury Detective 
Agency, it was Chimp Twist’s practice to 
repair daily to his office and remain there 
for an hour or two every afternoon. If 
questioned, he would have replied that he 
might just as well be there as anywhere; 
and he felt, moreover, that it looked well 
for him to be seen going in and out—a 
theory which was supported by the fact 
that only a couple of days back the police- 
man on the beat had touched his helmet to 
him. To have policemen touching them- 
selves on the helmet instead of him on the 
shoulder was a novel and agreeable expe- 
rience to Chimp. 

This afternoon he was sitting, as usual, 
with the solitaire pack laid out on the table 
before him, but his mind was not on the 
game. He was musing on Soapy Molloy’s 
story of his failure to persuade Sam to 
evacuate Mon Repos. 

To an extent, this failure had compli- 
cated matters; and yet there was a bright 
side. To have walked in and collected the 
late Edward Finglass’ legacy without let or 
hindrance would have been agreeable; but, 
on the other hand, it would have involved 
sharing with Soapy and his bride; and 
Chimp was by nature one of those men who, 
when there is money about, instinctively 
dislike seeing even a portion of it get away 
from them. It seemed to him that a man 
of his admitted ingenuity might very well 
evolve some scheme by which the Molloy 
family could be successfully excluded from 
all participation in the treasure. 

It only required a little thought, felt 
Chimp; and he was still thinking when a 
confused noise without announced the ar- 
rival of Lord Tilbury. 

The opening of the door was followed by 
a silence. Lord Tilbury was not built for 
speed, and the rapidity with which he had 
crossed the street and mounted four flights 
of stairs had left him in a condition where 
he was able only to sink into a chair and 
pant like a spent seal. As for Chimp, he 
was too deeply moved to speak. Even 
when lying back in a chair and saying 
“Woof!’”’ Lord Tilbury still retained the 
unmistakable look of one to whom bank 
managers grovel, and the sudden apparition 
of such a man affected him like a miracle. 
He felt as if he had been fishing idly for 
minnows and landed a tarpon. 

Being, however, a man of resource, he 
soon recovered himself. Placing a foot ona 
button beneath the table, he caused a sharp 
ringing to pervade the office. 

“Excuse me,” he said, politely but with 
a busy man’s curtness, as he took up the 
telephone. “Yes? Yes? Yes, this is the 
Tilbury Detective Agency. . . . Scotland 
Yard? Right, I’ll hold the wire.” 

He placed a hand over the transmitter 
and turned to Lord Tilbury. 

“Always bothering me,” he gaid. 

“Woof!” said Lord Tilbury. 

Mr. Twist renewed his attention to the 


telephone. 
“Hullo! . Sir John? Good after- 
noone... . eS: =. Yes. .°2).. Weare 


doing our best, Sir John. We are always 
anxious to oblige headquarters. 

SEEK 3. eae eee Very well, 
John. Good-by.”’ 

He replaced the receiver and was at Lord 
Tilbury’s disposal. 

“Tf the Yard would get rid of their anti- 
quated system and give more scope to men 
of brains,’’ he said, not bitterly but with a 
touch of annoyance, “they would not al- 
ways have to be appealing to us to help 
them out. Did you know that a man can- 
not be a detective at Scotland Yard unless 
he is over a certain height?” 

“You surprise me,” said Lord Tilbury, 
who was now feeling better. 

“Five-foot-nine, I believe it is. 
there be an absurder regulation?” 

“Tt sounds ridiculous.” 


Sir 


Could 


| understand.” 


“And is,” said Chimp severely, “TI ay 
five-foot-seven myself. Wilbraham an 
Donahue, the best men on my staff, are a 
inch and half aninch shorter. You canno 
gauge brains by height.” 

“No, indeed,” said Lord Tilbury, | 
was five-feet-six. ‘Look at Napoleon 
And Nelson!”’ § 

“‘Exactly,”’ said Chimp. ‘Battling Ne) 
son. A very good case in point. And Tor) 
Sharkey was a short man too. . . . Wel 
what was it you wished to consult m 
about, Mr I have not your name.” | 

Lord Tilbury hesitated. 

“T take it that I may rely on your con 
plete discretion, Mr. Adair?” 

“Nothing that you tell me in this sl 
will go any farther,’ said Chimp, wit 
dignity. 

“T am Lord Tilbury,” said His Lordshiy 
looking like a man unveiling a statue ¢ 
himself. 

“The proprietor of the joint across th 
way? ” 

“Exactly,” 
shortly. 

He had expected his name to cause mor 
emotion, and he did not like hearing th! 
Mammoth Publishing Company describe 

s ‘the joint across the way.” 

He would have been gratified had h| 
known that his companion had experience 
considerable emotion and that it was onl 
by a strong effort that he had contrived t 
conceal it. He might have been less please | 
if he had been aware that Chimp was conf 
dently expecting him to reveal some dis 
graceful secret which would act as the foun 
dation for future blackmail. For althoug! j 
in establishing his detective agency, Chim — 
Twist had been animated chiefly by th 
desire to conceal his more important move \ 
ments, he had never lost sight of the fac 
that there are possibilities in such an inst) 
tution. 

“‘And what can I do for you, 


said Lord Tilbury a littl 


Lord Ti) \ 


bury?” he asked, putting his finger | 
together. 7 
His Lordship bent closer. j 
“T want a man watched.” | 


Once again his companion was barel | 
exceptionally promising. Though only a’ i 
imitation private detective, Chimp Twis| [" 
could imagine but one reason why me | 
should want men watched. 

“Ah!” said Chimp, more convinced tha | i 
ever. “‘Good-looking fellow, I suppose? | i 
had occasion to form an opinion of Sam 
looks. |) 

“One of these lounge lizards, eh? On 
of these parlor tarantulas? I know th 
ery young-feller-me-lads with educated fee 
and shiny hair. And when did the i. 

“T beg your pardon?” | 
man of alienating Lady Tilbury’s affer 
tions?”’ 
you. I am a widower.” 

“Eh? Then what’s this fellow done? | 

Lord Tilbury coughed. 

“T had better tell you the whole positio 
quaintance of mine in America, with who1 
I am in the process of conducting some ver 
here at the moment, working on my staf. 
and I am, you will understand, practicall f 
That is to say, should he do anything ¢ 
which his uncle might disapprove, th 
tions—these very delicate negotiations~ 
will undoubtedly be broken off. My Amei 


able to conceal his elation. This sounde — 
hada genuine private detective’s soul. oe 
“A boy on the staff of Tilbury Hodes | 
Lord Tilbury considered. He had neve 
“Yes,’’ he said. 
sort—know ’em well. One of these slitl 
‘ 
work start?” 
“When did you first suspect this youn) 
“Lady Tilbury? I don’t understan 
said Chimp, feeling at sea again. | 
This boy is the nephew of a business a( 
delicate negotiations. He, the boy, is ove! 
responsible to his uncle for his behavio’ 
blame will fall on me, and these negoti 
ican acquaintance is a peculiar man, oo 


“Well?” ¥ 
“Well, I have just discovered that th 
boy is conducting a clandestine love affa’ 
(Continued on Page 101) : 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

, a girl of humble circumstances who 
esles in the suburb.” 

A tooting tooti-frooti,’ translated 
Cknp, nodding. “‘I see.”’ 

A what?” asked Lord Tilbury, a little 
blskly. : 

A belle of Balham—Bertha from Brix- 
boy” 

‘She lives at Valley Fields. And this 
50 Shotter has taken the house next door 
-o er. I beg your pardon?” 

Nothing,” said Chimp in a thick voice. 

thought you spoke.” 

No.” Chimp swallowed feverishly. 
“Td you say Shotter?” 

Shotter.”’ 

‘Taken a house in Valley Fields?”’ 

Yes. In Burberry Road. Mon Repos 
's ve name.” 

‘Ah!” said Chimp, expelling a deep 
brith. 

You see the position? All that can be 
ie2 at present is to institute a close watch 
onhe boy. It may be that I have allowed 
melf to become unduly alarmed. Pos- 
sity he does not contemplate so serious a 
:t¢ as marriage with this young woman. 
Nrertheless, I should be decidedly re- 
‘ie2d if I felt that there was someone in his 
hese watching his movements and making 
day reports to me.” 

ll take this case,’’ said Chimp. 

Good! You will put a competent man 
ont?” 

I wouldn’t trust it to one of my staff, 
aceven Wilbraham or Donahue. I’ll take 
it n myself.” 

‘That is very good of you, Mr. Adair.” 

\A pleasure,” said Chimp. 

And now arises a difficult point. How 
dgyou propose to make your entry into 
yong Shotter’s household?”’ 

Easy as pie. Odd-job man.” 

Odd-job man?” 

|They always want odd-job men down 
inhe suburbs. Fellows who'll do the dirty 
wk that the help kick at. Listen here; 
y« tell this young man that I’m a fellow 
tkt onee worked for you and ask him to 
eyage me as a personal favor. That’ll 
cizh it. He won’t like to refuse the boss— 
wat I mean.” 

| True,” said Lord Tilbury. ‘“‘True. But 
it vill necessitate something in the nature 
oi, change of costume,”’ he went on, look- 
in at the other’s shining tweeds. 

‘Don’t you fret about that. 
th part.” ; 

‘And what name would you suggest 
teing? Not your own, of course?” 

‘l’ve always called myself Twist before.” 

‘Twist? Excellent! Then suppose you 
ene to my office in half an hour’s time.” 

‘Sure!”’ 

“I am much obliged, Mr. Adair.” 

‘Not at all,” said Chimp handsomely. 
‘ot a-tall! Don’t mention it. Only too 
pased,” 


} 
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CAM, when the summons came for him to 
\ go to his employer’s office, was reading 
wh no small complacency a little thing of 
h own in the issue of Pyke’s Home Com- 
paion which would be on the bookstalls 
nit morning. It was signed Aunt Ysobel, 
ait gave some most admirable counsel to 
Wrried—Upper Sydenham—who had no- 
ted of late a growing coldness toward her 
othe part of her betrothed. 
de had just finished reading this, mar- 
ving, as authors will when they see their 
ne in print, at the purity of his style and 
th sourtdness of his reasoning, when the 
mee rang and he learned that Lord 
bury desired his presence. He hastened 
the holy of holies and found there not 
oly His Lordship but a little man with 
awaxed mustache, to which he took an 
itant dislike. 
‘Ah, Shotter,” said Lord Tilbury. 
There was a pause. Lord Tilbury, one 
d resting on the back of his chair, the 
gers of the other in the fold of his waist- 
t, stood looking like a Victorian uncle 


ot 
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inquiringly and with distaste. He had 
never seen a mustache he disliked more. 

“Ah, Shotter,” said Lord Tilbury, ‘‘this 
is aman named Twist, who was at one time 
in my employment.” 

“‘Odd-job man,” interpolated the waxed- 
mustached one. 

“As odd-job man,” said Lord Tilbury. 

“Ah?” said Sam. 

“He is now out of work.” 

Sam, looking at Mr. Twist, considered 
that this spoke well for the rugged good 
sense of the employers of London. 

“T have nothing to offer him myself,” 
continued Lord Tilbury, ‘‘so it occurred to 
me that you might possibly have room for 
him in your new house.” 

“Me?” said Sam. 

“T should take it as a personal favor to 
myself if you would engage Twist. I nat- 
urally dislike the idea of an old and—er— 
faithful employe of mine being out of work.” 

Mr. Twist’s foresight was justified. Put 
in this way, the request was one that Sam 
found it difficult to refuse. 

“Oh, well, in that case a 

“Excellent! No doubt you will find 
plenty of little things for him to do about 
your house and garden.” 

“‘He can wash the dog,” said Sam, in- 
spired. The question of the bathing of Amy 
was rapidly thrusting itself into the fore- 
front of the domestic politics of Mon Repos. 

“Hxactly! And chop wood and run 
errands and what not.” 

““There’s just one thing,” said Sam, who 
had been eying his new assistant with grow- 
ing aversion. ‘“‘That mustache must come 
off.” 

“What?” cried Chimp, stricken to the 
core. 

“Right off at the roots,” said Sam sternly. 
“T will not have a thing like that about the 
place, attracting the moths,” 

Lord Tilbury sighed. He found this 
young man’s eccentricities increasingly 
hard to bear. With that sad wistfulness 
which the Greeks called pothos and the Ro- 
mans desidertum, he thought of the happy 
days, only a few weeks back, when he had 
been a peaceful, care-free man, ignorant of 
Sam’s very existence. He had had his 
troubles then, no doubt; but how small and 
trivial they seemed now. 

“‘T suppose Twist will shave off his mus- 
tache if you wish it,” he said wearily. 

Chancing to catch that eminent private 
investigator’s eye, he was surprised to note 
its glazed and despairing expression. The 
man had the air of one who has received a 
death sentence. 

“Shave it?’? quavered Chimp, fondling 
the growth tenderly. “Shave my mus- 
tache?”’ 

“‘Shave it,’ said Sam firmly. ‘‘Hew it 
down. Raze it to the soil and sow salt upon 
the foundations.” 

“Very good, sir,’ said Chimp lugu- 
briously. 

“That is settled then,” said Lord Til- 
bury, relieved. ‘So you will enter Mr. 
Shotter’semploymentimmediately, Twist.” 

Chimp nodded a mournful nod. 

“You will find Twist thoroughly satis- 
factory, I am sure. He is quiet, sober, re- 
spectful and hard-working.” 

“Ah, that’s bad,’ said Sam. 

Lord Tilbury heaved another sigh. 
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HEN Chimp Twist left Tilbury House, 

he turned westward along the Em- 
bankment, for he had an appointment to 
meet his colleagues of the syndicate at the 
Lyons tea shop in Green Street, Leicester 
Square. The depression which had swept 
over him on hearing Sam’s dreadful edict 
had not lasted long. Men of Mr. Twist’s 
mode of life are generally resilient. They 
have to be. 

After all, he felt, it would be churlish of 
him, in the face of this almost supernatural 
slice of luck, to grumble at the one crumpled 
rose leaf. Besides, it would only take him 
about a couple of days to get away with the 
treasure of Mon Repos, and then he could 
go into retirement and grow his mustache 
again. For there is this about mustaches, 
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as about whiskers—though of these Mr. 
Twist, to do him justice, had never been 
guilty—that, like truth, though crushed to 
earth, they will rise. A little patience and 
his mustache would rise on stepping-stones 
of its dead self to higher things. Yes, when 
the fields were white with daisies it would 
return. Pondering thus, Chimp Twist 
walked briskly to the end of the Embank- 
ment, turned up Northumberland Avenue, 
and reaching his destination, found Mr. and 
Mrs. Molloy waiting for him at a table ina 
far corner. 

It was quiet in the tea shop at this hour, 
and the tryst had been arranged with that 
fact in mind. For this was in all essentials 
a board meeting of the syndicate, and busi- 
ness men and women do not like to have 
their talk interrupted by noisy strangers 
clamorous for food. With the exception of 
a woman in a black silk dress with bugles 
who, incredible as it may seem, had ordered 
cocoa and sparkling limado simultaneously 
and was washing down a meal of Cambridge 
sausages and pastry with alternate draughts 
of both liquids, the place was empty. 

Soapy and his bride, Chimp perceived, 
were looking grave, even gloomy; and in 
the process of crossing the room he forced 
his own face into an expression in sympathy 
with theirs. It would not do, he realized, 
to allow his joyous excitement to become 
manifest at what was practically a post- 
mortem. For the meeting had been con- 
vened to sit upon the failure of his recent 
scheme and he suspected the possibility of 
a vote of censure. He therefore sat down 
with a heavy seriousness befitting the oc- 
casion; and having ordered a cup of coffee, 
replied to his companions’ questioning 
glances with a sorrowful shake of the head. 

“Nothing stirring,’ he said. 

“You haven’t doped out another 
scheme?” said Dolly, bending her shapely 
brows in a frown. 

“Not yet.” 

“Then,’”? demanded the lady heatedly, 
“where does this sixty-five-thirty-five stuff 
come in? That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“Me, too,” said Mr. Molloy with spirit. 
It occurred to Chimp that a little informal 
discussion must have been indulged in by 
his colleagues of the board previous to his 
arrival, for their unanimity was wonderful. 

“You threw a lot of bull about being the 
brains of the concern,” said Dolly accus- 
ingly, “and said that, being the brains of 
the concern, you had ought to be paid 
highest. And now you blow in and admit 
that you haven’t any more ideas than a 
rabbit.” 

“Not so many,” said Mr. Molloy, who 
liked rabbits and had kept them as a child. 

Chimp stirred his coffee thoughtfully. 
He was meditating on what a difference a 
very brief time can make in the fortunes of 
man. But for that amazing incursion of 
Lord Tilbury, he would have been ap- 
proaching this interview in an extremely 
less happy frame of mind. For it was plain 
that the temper of the shareholders was 
stormy. 

“You’re quite right, Dolly,’ he said 
humbly, “quite right. I’m not so good as I 
thought I was.”’ 

This handsome admission should have 
had the effect proverbially attributed to 
soft words, but it served only to fan the 
flame. 

“Then where do you get off with this 
sixty-five-thirty-five?”’ 

“T “don’t, a 'saidi= Chimpesa <I don’t, 
Dolly.”? The man’s humility was touching. 
“That’s all cold. We split fifty-fifty, that’s 
what we do.” 

Soft words may fail, but figures never. 
Dolly uttered a cry that caused the woman 
in the bugles to spill her cocoa, and Mr. 
Molloy shook as with a palsy. 

““Now you’re talking,”’ said Dolly. 

“Now,” said Mr. Molloy, “‘you are talk- 
ing.” 

“Well, that’s that,” said Chimp. “Now 
let’s get down to it and see what we can do.” 

“T might go to the joint and have another 
talk with that guy,” suggested Mr. Molloy. 

‘No sense in that,’’ said Chimp, some- 
what perturbed. It did not at all suit his 
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Mental 
strain calls 
for steady 
nerves — 
youll find 
the use of 
Beeman's 


SEN-SEN fo sweeten 
and perfume 
the breath 


\ Delightful flavor, aromatic 
=\\ and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


The A. R, G. “‘Twin”’ Shock Absorber— 
attached in the middle of the front spring 
—will absorb the shocks of the rough-road 
bumps, before they are transmitted to the 
chassis, and make your Ford “‘ride as 
easy as a rocking chair’’. 


LES Twin” 
Shock Absorbers 


are spring protectors as well. Made of the 
finest spring steel; each coil tested to 400 Ibs. 
downward stress. Keeps spring from break- 
ing, without lessening the flexibility. Easy to 
puton. Never wear out. Sold by dealers at 
$5.50 (or sent postpaid direct). 


DEALERS: Write for information 


4. R. G, Auxiliary Spring Co., Inc. 
Birmingham, Al 


Send 5c direct to us 


for sample if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Nunn-Bush features 


BARBOURWELT 
in Zebra pattern 


ONE of the striking new “Zebra” patterns in genuine 
‘Barbourwelt was selected for this saddle-strap sport 
shoe. 


The brown and white striped ‘Barbourwelt adds a lot of 
style in matching the white buck and tan calfskin of the 
shoe. More important, however, is the fact that this up- 
standing rib of Barbourwelt construction acts as a retaining 
wall, reinforcing the inseam and preventing the foot from 
treading over and distorting the shape of the shoe. 

Nunn-Bush is but one of the many manufacturers who 
are now making fine shoes with genuine Barbourwelt. 


Sold at these 
Nunn-Bush Stores 


New York, 1462 Broadway 
Chicago, 32 West Jackson 
Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Majestic Bldg. 
St. Louis, 706 Olive St. 


and in the Shoe Departments of 
Browning, King & Company at 


Boston Detroit 
Providence St. Paul 

Buffalo Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Kansas City, Mo. 
Cleveland Omaha 


Try this test— 
In genuine Barbourwelt there is 


no opening or seam below this 
rib. You can’t pry under it. 


BARBOURWELT 


‘STORMWELI” for winter « “DRESSWELI” for summer 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
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plans to have his old friend roaming about 
in the neighborhood of Mon Repos while he 
was in residence. 

“T don’t know so much,” said Mr. Mol- 
loy thoughtfully. “I didn’t seem to get 
going quite good that last time. The fellow 
had me out on the sidewalk before I could 
pull a real spiel. If I tried again ie 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use,’’ said Chimp. 
“This guy Shotter told you himself he had 
a special reason for staying on.”’ 

“You don’t think he’s wise to the stuff 
being there?’’ said Dolly, alarmed. 

“No, no,” said Chimp. ‘Nothing like 
that. There’s a dame next door he’s kind of 
stuck on.” 

“How do you know?” 

Chimp gulped. He felt like a man who 
discovers himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice. 

“T_I was snooping around down there 
and I saw ’em,”’ he said. 

“What were you doing down there?’’ 
asked Dolly suspiciously. 

“Just looking around, Dolly, just looking 
around.” 

“e Oh ! ” 

The silence which followed was so em- 
barrassing to a sensitive man that Chimp 
swallowed his coffee hastily and rose. 

“Going?” said Mr. Molloy coldly. 

“Just remembered I’ve got a date.” 

“When do we meet again?”’ 

“No sense in meeting for the next day 
or two.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, a fellow wants time to think. I'll 
give you a ring.” 

“You’ll be at your office tomorrow?”’ 

“Not tomorrow.” 

“Day after?” 

“Maybe not the day after. I’m moving 
around some.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, all around.” 

“Doing what?” 

Chimp’s self-control gave way. 

‘Say, what’s eating you?’’ he demanded. 
“Where do you get this stuff of prying and 
poking into a man’s affairs? Can’t a fellow 
have a little privacy sometimes?” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Molloy. ‘Sure!”’ 

“Sure!’”’ said Mrs. Molloy. ‘‘Sure!’’ 

“Well, good-by,”’ said Chimp. 

“Good-by,” said Mr. Molloy. 

“God bless you,” said Mrs. Molloy, with 
a little click of her teeth. 

Chimp left the tea shop. It was not a 
dignified exit, and he was aware of it with 
every step that he took. He was also aware 
of the eyes of his two colleagues boring into 
his retreating back. Still, what did it mat- 
ter, argued Chimp Twist, even if that stiff, 
Soapy, and his wife had suspicions of him? 
They could not know. And all he needed 
was a clear day or two and they could sus- 
pect all they pleased. Nevertheless, he re- 
gretted that unfortunate slip. 

The door had hardly closed behind him 
when Dolly put her suspicions into words. 

e Soapy!”’ 

“Yes, petty?” 

“That bird is aiming to double-cross us.”’ 

“You said it!” 

“TI wondered why he switched to that 
fifty-fifty proposition so smooth. And 
when he let it out that he’d been snooping 
around down there, I knew. He’s got some 
little game of his own on, that’s what he’s 
got. He’s planning to try and scoop that 
stuff by himself and leave us flat.’ 

“The low hound!” said Mr. Molloy 
virtuously. 

“We got to get action, Soapy, or we’ll be 
left. To think of that little Chimp doing us 
dirt just goes against my better nature. 
How would it be if you was to go down to- 
night and do some more porch climbing? 
Once you were in you could get the stuff 
easy. It wouldn’t be a case of hunting 
around same as last time.” 


“Well, sweetie,’ said Mr. Mo 
frankly, “‘I’ll tell you. I’m not so strong 
that burgling stuff. It’s not my line ar 
don’t like it. It’s awful dark and loneg 
in that joint at three o’clock in the morn’ 
All the time I was there I kep’ looking o 
my shoulder, expecting old Finky’s g} 
to sneak up on me and breathe down | 
back of my neck.” 

“Be a man, honey!”’ | 

“T’m a man all right, petty, but ’m ti. 
peramental.” i 

“Well, then ” said Dolly, and bre - 
ing off abruptly, plunged into thought, | 

Mr. Molloy watched her fondly ;j 
hopefully. He had a great respect for » 
woman’s resourcefulness, and it seemed) 
him from the occasional gleam in her yi} 
eyes that something was doing. 

“V’ve got it!” 

“You have?” 

cry esp aiplge 

“There is none like her; no, not on’ 
Mr. Molloy’s glistening eye seemed } 
say. “Give us an earful, baby,” he beg | 
emotionally. 

Dolly bent closer and lowered her yi» 
to a whisper. The woman in the bug, 
torpid with much limado, was out of ¢- 
shot, but a waitress was hovering not ; 
away. 

“Listen! We got to wait till the ;; 
Shotter is out of the house.” 

“But he’s got a man. You told me tt 
yourself.” 

“Sure he’s got a man, but if you'll a) 
listen I’ll tell you. We wait till this fel ; 
Shotter is out 2 

“How do we know he’s out?” 

“We ask at the front door, of cou. 
Say, listen, Soapy, for the love of F: 
don’t keep interrupting! We go to » 
house. You go round to the back door. | 

“ Why? ” 

“Tl soak you one in a minute,” - 
claimed Dolly despairingly. 

“All right, sweetness. Sorry. Dict 
mean to butt in. Keep talking. You h? 
the floor.” 

“You go round to the back door ;i 
wait, keeping your eye on the front st, 
where I’ll be. I ring the bell and the hil 
man comes. I say, ‘Is Mr. Shottert 
home?’ If he says yes, I’ll go in and m? 
some sort of spiel about something. Bui 
he’s not, I’ll give you the high sign and ‘1 
slip in at the back door; and then when ? 
man comes down into the kitchen agi 
you’re waiting and you bean him one w) 
a sandbag. Then you tie him up and e> 
along to the front door and let me in || 
we go up and grab that stuff. How abt 
hae a 

“T bean him one?” said Mr. Mo7 
doubtfully. 

““Cert’nly you bean him one.” 

“T couldn’t do it, petty,”’ said Mr. \- 
loy. “I’ve never beaned anyone in / 
life.”’ 

Dolly exhibited all the impatience wl! 
all wives, from Lady Macbeth downw! 
through the ages, have felt when ti! 
schemes appear in danger of being thwa1! 
by the pusillanimity of a husband. 

The words, ‘‘Infirm of purpose, give & 
the sandbag!’’ seemed to be trembling? 
her lips. : 

“You poor cake eater!” she cried wi 
justifiable vigor. ‘You talk as if it nee 
a college education to lean a stuffed eels! 
on a guy’s head. Of course you can dc). 
You're behind the kitchen door, see?—il 
he comes in, see?—and you sim’ly bust ]2 
one, see? A feller with one arm and no'S 
could do it. And say, if you want soi> 
thing to brace you up, think of all ti 
money lying in the cistern, just waiting 
us to come and dip for it!”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Molloy, brightening: 
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| As pioneers in the field of oral 
| hygiene, we believe that the 
| makers of Listerine are logically 
= qualified to introduce this new 
| and drastic note into dentifrice 
| advectising. And we believe 
z that avery definite public benefit 
| will result from this endeavor to 
| make the nation properly con- 
= scious of the disease dangers that 
| may result from tooth abscesses. 
| —Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
z 


The drawing at the left was made from an authentic 
X-ray photograph supplied by a leading New York X-ray 
laboratory which serves many dental surgeons in their 
study and treatment of diseased teeth-WHAT DO 
YOU SUPPOSE YOUR X-RAY WOULD SHOW? 


Hidden wells of poison 


Back of beauty may lurk dread disease 


It’s a fact: back of many a lovely 
smile and even gleaming teeth may be 
hidden wells of poison—tooth ab- 
scesses. And often unknown to the 
person so afflicted. 

Meanwhile, these poison pockets at 
the base of the teeth may be gradually 
undermining the health. 

They seep their deadly bacteria 
through the entire system and bring 
on any one of miany serious and oft- 
times fatal illnesses. 

According to eminent dental author- 
ities, 78 out of 100 adults today have 
tooth abscesses: usually they do not 
know it themselves and very often 
such abscesses directly or indirectly 
cause many dread diseases. 


Diseases that result 


Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 


925, Lambert Pharmacal Co, 


In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 


In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There zs a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 


Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 
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HIDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 
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Oy, Bristles 


can't come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS 
35¢ TO 410.00 


Ever-Ready 
Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


See MT. VERNON via Electric Route 
Chair Car Service De Luxe (10 A. M. to 2 P. M.) 
LIMITED TRAINS 
The only route of unlimited time 


Regular Service Every Half Hour 9 A. M.to3 P. M. 
Mid-City Terminal: 12th St. & Penna. Ave. N. W. 


Heart of the Hotel District. Write for folder. 


WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


¢, Just as merry-go-rounds are the kiddies’ favorite 
fi concession, so is the Pabco Merry-Go-Round the 
4, kiddies’ favorite toy. Turn pole and merry-go- 
kK round whirls. Fascinating and educational. 
No mechanism to get out of order. Highly 
colored—easily assembled. No cutting nor 
pasting. 1134” high—base 1414” in diameter. 
Order from The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannan Street, San Francisco, if your 
dealer can’t supply. $1.00 postpaid in U. S. 


STAHL’S PORTABLE a 
BARBECUING OUTFIT = 


Can move from place to place. For indoor or out- J 
door use. Burns any kind of fuel. I'll tell you L) 
how to get wonderful hickory flavor. Complies 
with pure food law. $97.50 complete. Big money == 
maker. Go into business for yourself. Order 
from ad or write for Free Circular. 


F. S. STAHL, bept.13, Quincy, Ill. 


Wood TanksandCrossArms? Of 
course! Weshipfromtheheartof & — 
greattimber country directto you “nlite dk 
in carloads. Get our prices. 

NATIONAL TANK & Pipe Co. 
158 Columbia Blvd.,Portland,Or. 


TANKS AND CROSS ARMS 
BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $4000 investment required. Responsible company 
offers exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited 
possibilities. Protected territory. Experience unneces- 


Merry-Go-Round 


if 


sary- Many machines now operating in St. Louis each 

earning annually about $4000. ne man has installed 
about 200 machines. Business of unusually high standard. 
NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

EARN SELL LINGERIE AND HOSE 

These dainty garments, exclusive in design, not car- 

tied by any store, our low mfr.'s direct prices unbeat- 

CA S H able, Splendid opportunity, big cash quick; write for 

exclusive territory, build a steady income. District 

managers wanted, territorial rights going fast, don’t delay, writenow. 

ROBERTS-FRANK & CO.1733 Irving Park Blyd.Dept.W-50 Chicago 

MONEY AND PRIZES FOR ANY BOY! 
We will pay you cash commissions and your choice of best boys’ 
prizes for easy work selling The Post an hour or so each week (in U. 
S.A.). Wehelp—and it’s fun. Tostart, mail your nameand address 
toThe Saturday Evening Post,697 Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 

WE HAVE A CLIENT WHO 
will buy an established business—a manufacturer's product 
already on the market, or a new product ready to market. 


You may write details in confidence to THE 
F WALLIS ARMSTRONG COMPANY, “‘ Dept, P.,’’ Philadelphia 
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“Why,” said Plum, ‘do you enter a 
room as if you were going to steal some- 
body’s pet flea? Speak out! What have 
we done?” 

This gruff attack, like thunder, cleared 
the air. 

“Nothing at all,” King sighed. ‘‘A mor- 
bid suspicion. It has gone. But all my 
ways are morbid now.” 

He sighed again. The two sat parallel, 
exchanging never a glance, their backs 
against the wall and one forearm of each on 
the table between them. Little Plum in- 
haled tobacco smoke dreamily from a pipe 
of the white copper that resembled a thin, 
high, burnished silver teapot, hung with 
green and lilac tassels. He looked far away 
and pretended to leave the subject. 

“Our friend the judge’s ears,’’ he began, 
“are swelling bigger than conch shells and 
curling out backward with the effort to 
hear your wisdom behind. From what he 
says in court, their funnels must be clogged 


King broke in pettishly. 
“T have no mind for affairs any more. 
A prophet has foretold my death.” 

Little Plum drank another mouthful of 
smoke. 

“Indeed?” said he, mild and affable. 
““What prophet?”’ 

“*A true one, who knowsall.”” The lawyer 
swung round, leaned toward his companion 
a twitching, haggard face and gave him the 
story of many consultations by the court- 
yard gate. ‘‘He knows all, past, present— 
every word true—and to come Well, 
I die before the next year of my age.”’ 

Little Plum slid his gorgeous tobacco pot 
out of their way, across the mottled pink 
stone of the table. 

“That weasel-nosed fraud?’’ Helaughed. 
““My dear brother, you, if any man, ought 


| to remember how secret information may 


be gathered. Let your mind reject him, 
spit him aside. Forget the liar and the lies.”’ 

With a groan Mr. King left his chair. 

“Thank you, thank you for hearing, but 
they are no lies. Even to you I could not 
explain more, my own, sacred —— Oh, it 
is devilish!”’ 

And without good-by, the poor fellow 
ran limping from the room, hounded by 
furies. 

“e Ah ! ” 

Chubby Little Plum reached for his pipe, 
drew one interminable whiff and sat like a 
graven image of obesity. 

Not long after this meeting, within a fort- 
night, he and other friends received invita- 
tions. Mr. King bade them to dine with 
him, not at a public restaurant but in his 
own house. About four o’clock of a 
wretched evening supernaturally dark in a 
mizzle of rain, the chairs that bore the 
guests arrived, some two dozen mysterious 
hooded boxes, their long yellow poles 
creaking, swaying, glistening wet, their lan- 
terns bobbing, already lighted; and of these 
more than one pair muffled to a glowworm 
radiance which hinted of an official person 
with name covered up, traveling the streets 
incognito. 

For chair coolies, for lantern carriers, 
and for any little tail of footmen trudging 
silently after the great, it was a dismal 
nightfall, chill to the bone. 

Indoors, however, the company met gor- 
geous welcome, an air of festival, the bright- 
ness of many lamps, flowers, tables dressed 
fanwise, each in scarlet hanging embroid- 
ered with gold lions or birds or blossoms. 
Four to a table, when every manservant 
had handed in the red card and taken sta- 
tion behind his master, down sat the guests 
for tea and talk. Dinner, as it came on, 
proved an amazing banquet. The melon 
soup had not only mushrooms in it, ham, 
giblets of pigeon, scallops, water-lily seeds, 
but things more subtle and rare; while the 
melons containing it were whole, not 
halved, their tops ingeniously cut off as 
lids or covers and their stems adorned with 
gilt-paper leaves. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Beautiful!” sighed the prefect. 
licious!”’ 

He sat at the chief table with Mr. King 
and two more, of whom one was Little 
Plum, the other a serene elderly gentleman 
with bright eyes in a face distinguished by 
humor, sadness and authority. 

“Delicious!’’ repeated the prefect. ‘“These 
melons alone, now, are ten years old if a 
day. One dollar for every year on the shelf 
is, I believe, the mode of reckoning.’”’ He 
glanced about the room in appraisement. 
“Four and twenty melons, at ten years 
each, make a total of two hundred and 
forty dollars!” 

The elderly gentleman with the bright 
eyes appeared to enjoy his vegetable cask 
of soup extremely. 

“Your visual organ,” said Little Plum, 
“is no less infallible, sir, than your judg- 
ment. Weare, indeed, quaffing pearl broth 
from golden urns.” 

The next course outdid this wonder, and 
was outdone by the next, and so on; the 
glory of the feast mounted with great 
drinking of health and loosening of tongue. 
All turned hilarious, jokes flew. 

Then, as flowers and wit seemed to mul- 
tiply, the room to swell, grow warm and 
ring with conviviality, came a shock. It 
lost no force by coming as it were gradually 
through the noise, an accident. 

aM and say farewell. So that I thank 


” 


“De- 


you 

Half risen, leaning across flowers while he 
drank toward some friend at another table, 
their host King was heard to speak. Be- 
fore his face the lifted cup wavered, like his 
eyes, like his whole aspect. A flush upon 
him, an uncertain look, a reeling motion, 
gave the effect of some influence graver and 
more powerful than wine. 

“—___ so that I thank you, my friend.” 
He became aware of listeners, put down his 
cup and stared before him. Over a thin 
glossy black silk gown he wore a sleeveless 
jacket of black brocade, on which his fingers 
went distressfully plucking the floral de- 
sign. ‘‘I thank you, friends all, who have 
come to bid me good-by. This is my last 
night on earth.” 

There was a rustle of other black silks as 
the men stirred. 

“Tomorrow is my birthday, but I shall 
not live to see it. A true prophecy has 
warned me this is the evening of my su- 
preme day, when I must die.” 

Consternation, doubt, embarrassment, 
ran peeping from neighbor to neighbor, un- 
til someone forced a laugh; then all broke 
out as though relieved, exclaiming, talking 
at once, demanding the point of this wag- 
gery, or protesting. 

Under cover of their confusion, Little 
Plum bent quickly toward the senior with 
the bright eyes. 

“Excellency,” he whispered, “quick, and 
drink his health! Start it round. This is 
delusion. Make him forget till midnight.” 
The fat joker, deadly serious, touched with 
great meaning the edge of his china cup. 
“Whimsies in the brain have killed men 
before now. Start it round and round. 
Fuddle him. Humor him till midnight.” 

The other voices contended in a storm. 

“Nonsense! Why, what folly! Come, 
tell us the whole jest! Your birthday? 
Congratulations! The happy hour! May 
you outlive us all! What? Who ever 
heard 

Meanwhile King lay back, drooping, in 
his chair, eyed them with profound melan- 
choly and shook his head. The elder gen- 
tleman beside him, turning, spoke: 

“My dear sir, my good friend’’—the 
room grew silent, for this gentleman was 
the governor—‘“‘we all acknowledge,” said 
he, with bland voice and charming smile, 
“two motives that, after a dinner like 
yours, might well persuade any man to 
leave the earth—bliss of perfect satiety re 


despair of tasting such viands again—yet 
we all hope you will yield to neither. We 
all drink to your prosperity in both worlds, 


TERS OF DARKNESS 


of course; but first, now, to your he 
and long life in this.”’ 
So ending, the governor lifted his el 
thimble. Though dazed and forlorn, }, 
could not choose but lift his own, whic 
had no sooner drunk out than a second |; 
challenged him. 
“Your: good health,’”’ said Little P; 
gruffly; ‘and go or stay, good luck!” | 
Our prefect, to whom the fat a | , 
gave a nudge, followed his example; |j 
thus, with due time, words and c ; 
King’s health went round. The ay 
moment was well slurred over, the et 
begun as from a new start. Once 
governor drank with his host. On 
King found the obligation flying in a ci, 
Few men may drink more than twos it 
cups, however small, of good warm to| y 
without undergoing change; and King 
not one of those few. His dejection pet 
He became gay, loquacious, then mel 7 
then dignified as an owl. In trying at jt 
to chirp a line of poetry and fill the bo 
of his coat with flowers, he dropped his), 
on them, hung forward and snored. _ 
“Ah”’—the governor smiled—“sc: 
body’s bedtime.” { 
A pair of serving men raised the slei 
and took him away through a dark 
When presently they returned with 
and had closed the door, talk was ] 
than ever, the company laughing. __ 
“Admirable!”’ said the governor. ‘| 
admirable thought of yours, a quick 
He will open one eye very late tom 
quite cured of his imaginings. But 
singular delusion!” 
Shuey Little Plum did not la 


remained cold sober. 
“Good enough thus far,’’ he grum 
“Not midnight yet.” 
“Why, the poor fellow can’t do ie f 
harm now, asleep!” ; 
“No,” admitted Plum, not raising ie 
cloud on his big round face; ‘‘no, he elt 
do that.” | 
The prefect, who, like many pom} 8 
men, grew doleful in his cups, alma e 
a secret away. 
“How terrible, had it been rd 
moaned. ‘‘King? I could not get alor 
I lost King.” ¥ 
Half an hour had flown by; they 
drinking, laughing, gossiping, when -” 
froze every man to his chair. 
Within, from one of the closed ream 
scream pierced the house. It rang vil 
mortal fear, mortal agony. Then can! 
rush of garments, the door which the 
servants had closed burst open, and in 
shadow of its frame stood a thing 1! 
yelled, the likeness of a fiend with a sca't 
face gnashing at them. 
“‘Death!’”? Whatever words the cho 
voice might seem to rave, their meat 
was hideous. ‘“‘ Death!” 
Forward into lamplight the thing dar} 
brandishing a knife, howling. As the tt 
queters all sprang up, the dread of it paid 
them asunder. This apparition had nof) ia 
only a mask of running blood from foreh ¢ 
to throat; but while it slashed the air © 
whirled by, they saw bedabbled flov® 
hang and drop from a short jacket of Ip 


through the room, out of his house, into € 
dark. | ’ 

“Stop him! Catch him!” 7 
tant. 

“Catch him!” i 

It was Chubby Little Plum who 3 
yellow faces above lanterns, people ery 
out as they jumped aside, then pitch blé© 
ness down a street, were the dream‘ 


cade, It was no midnight devil, but so: 
thing worse, their friend King, who Tea ¢ 
The front door stood wide open. 
choking yell sounded more and more 
found breath and got outdoors. 
Cold air, a transitory mist of frighte! 
elements through which Plum began # 
(Continued on Page 106) : 
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A Fourth of July Oration 


Fellow countrymen— 


“The finest symbol of freedom 
in this sweet land of liberty is the 
Ford. On this great and glorious 
day, therefore, let us reject the 
serfdom of stuffy office, of noisy 
work shop, of dreary housework 
and strike for the open! (Appiause) 

“Let us pack our Ford with 
family, friends and fried chicken, 
and celebrate our country’s free- 
dom. : 

‘““To make this celebration com- 
plete a new declaration is in order. 
Declare that power is an inalien- 
able right,—not alone more pur- 
chasing power for every dollar,— 
(Cheers) but— 

“*— full power in the power plant 
of your Ford! Power response 
to the throttle, power under your 
foot, at every ‘get-away,’ at every 
hill, at every stretch of heavy 
going. 

“Fellow citizens, that power is 
yours if you will but reach forth 
and get it. (More applause) 

“Drain your crankcase; and fill 
up with Havoline—the power oil! 

“Power in oil? Yes—a scien- 
tific fact discovered by the Wasson 
Motor Check, that marvelous in- 
vention which tells what goes on 
inside a running motor. By meas- 

uring horse- 
power at the 
rear wheels, 


by measuring the wasted power 
that slips past the pistons, it has 
laid bare for you the one vital dif- 
ference in motor oils:—the wrong 
oil kills your power, the right oil 
builds it up and holds it. (Cheers /) 

“Throughout the length and 
breadth of this nation this scien- 
tific apparatus has been proving 
the power of Havoline before the 
eyes of hundreds of thousands of 
car owners, and in the cars of the 
owners themselves. (Cheers /) 

“Havoline has opened their 
eyes to the hidden power that lies 
under the hood. It has given 
voice to engines that have been 
dumb under the lash of cheap 
oil. Engines that have groaned, 
my friends, under the deadly drag 
of old oil in a dirty crankcase; en- 
gines that have suffered in noisy 
silence, I say, while the heavy oil 
villain has thieved their power 
away. (Cheers and groans) 

“One clear voice at last, that 
everyone in this great audience 
can understand. ‘Judge oil by 
power and nothing else.’ 

“Would you have lubrication— 
buy power! Would you have econ- 
omy—buy power! Would you 
have long engine life—buy power! 

“Would you have power—buy 
Havoline!’’ 

(Cheers: Horns: Firecrackers) 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Inc., Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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Spark plug points 
are kept clean a: 
dry, giving a hot, 
sire spark 


gasoline — —~ —~ 
and you should know why! f° 
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Better than plain 


HE best plain gasoline forms carbon which sooner 
“4 or later causes trouble in your motor. Boyce-ite 


prevents carbon. 


With Boyce-ite in the gasoline, your motor retains 
its youthful pep, and smoothness, and economy. Its 
vital surfaces are kept free of harmful carbon —not 
periodically but permanently. 


You are not experimenting 


when you use Boyce-ite.. Its safe- - 


ness and efficacy have been 
proved by countless laboratory 
and road tests and the experi- 
ence of critical cat owners every- 
where. 
But Boyce-ite must be used reg- 
ularly to ob- 


would rather 


Boyce-ite Blu- 
ML Green Gasoline, 
yy direct from the 

pump, in over 
i 135 cities 


tain results. I. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


®uarantee 


EGARDLESS of the mechanical con- 
dition or design of your motor, or 
the amount or grade of oil used, if 
after adopting Boyce-ite treated gaso- 

line as your standard motor fuel, you ever again 
find it necessary to remove carbon, have that 
carbon burned out and send us the bill! A 
check will be sent you immediately. 


you never used a single drop 
of it than to usé it in a luke- 
warm, half hearted fashion. 

So certain is the action of 
Boyce-ite when used properly 
that my company backs it un- 
conditionally with the astound- 
ing guarantee shown below. Go 
now—today—to your dealer 
andstart acquiring the Boyce-ite 
habit. 


N. Y. 


Boyce-ite ingredient 

to mix with gasoline. 

In the handy can, gy 
sold everywhere 


Valve seats and stems. 
are kept smooth and 
bright without 
regrinding 


Piston rings are kept 
clean insuring 
compression 


Boyce-ite is 
SAFE! It can- 
not injure met- 
als nor create 
poisonous 


(Continued from Page 104) 
pursuit, following by ear a thud of feet and 
a diabolic voice. When his eyesight recov- 
ered from the plunge he saw again; for no 
more rain fell, the murk had brightened 
and clouds drenched by a lost moon spread 
gray wilderness of light above housetops. 
Below, a gap shone where the street ended 
at the river. Toward the gap a lonely 
shadow flitted, wailing. 

On this night of wonders, it may be the 
greatest wonder was a fat man’s pace. 
Plum ran like a ball downhill. Behind him 
galloped a crowd, but no one overtook him. 

“cc Stop ! ” 

He gained on the shadow, could see it 
plainly, reached out a hand to grasp, when 
it bounded up on the stone embankment, 
flung its knife away and itself headfore- 
most into the river. 

While the crowd came Little Plum sat 
on the stone bank and heaved like a lizard 
or a dying frog. Beyond him the water 
swept, gurgled, faded in a breadth of sallow 
moonlight, which turned black as the lan- 
terns arrived. 

“No use,”’ he wheezed. ‘All over now. 
Drowned, jumped in. But hurry, search! 
Woe, I am burst in three!” 


II 


REAT shouting down the river bank, 
argument without end, and some futile 
poking of bamboo poles into water, brought 
no one to the surface either alive or dead. 
Besides, the river god already seemed angry 
enough; let him alone, let his mud-swollen 
current roll away the victim appointed by 
Fate; so reasoning, men left off their search 
and turned homeward. 

Among the first went Little Plum, stag- 
gering and blowing red-hot. He hired a 
fellow with a lantern, which he ordered to 
be swung carefully back and forth over the 
flagstones of the way. 

“T dropped something,” he explained, 
“while we ran.” 

Whatever it was, he did not find. 

“Let be,” he grunted at last. “Gone. 
A trifle.” 

Even when cooled off and able to breathe 
without whistling, Plum kept a silence re- 
markable in one so loud, forever talkative. 
He met the governor and the prefect with 
an air of gloom, and only shook his head. 

“This is a dreadful blow to me,” sighed 
the prefect; ‘‘a tremendous loss. Tomor- 
row we must arrest that fortune teller. Our 
poor friend, my good and able counselor! 
There was devil work here, a dark agency. 
It preyed upon him, destroying his mind 
until the devil’s whisper prevailed to cut 
his throat and drown. That is the one 
credible explanation.”’ 

The governor said nothing. Little Plum 
growled a rude answer. 

“Credible to the credulous And 
first,” he added, ‘‘overtake your dark 
agent. Find a raindrop on the sea!”’ 

Next morning, indeed, there was no for- 
tune teller by the gate, nor any on the 
second morning, the third, nor ever again. 
A stranger, his name unknown, he had 
vanished, table and all. 

“Quite natural,” said the governor one 
day to Little Plum, “‘that he should disap- 
pear. Any man might who has terrified 
another into killing himself. But yet # 

In the speaker’s bright old eyes waited a 
question. 

“T feel that, excellency—but yet—and 
moreover ———”’ 

“Yes. We look into a deep, where powers 
of darkness may lie at bottom. If we begin 
to see a little by and by, shall we exchange 
views?” 

“With all my heart,” agreed Plum. 
“You honor me.” 

“It may be an idle playing with doubt. 
But I am not satisfied. ”’ 

SN Otel 2 

“Tt is—ah—intangible.” 

“True.” The fat stoic suddenly grimaced 
with anger. “‘It is, excellency, very hard to 


turtle.”’ 


grasp, as the dog said when he bit ‘i 


They dropped the subject there and f ir 
a while chatted of things indifferent. After 


Pe | 


y 4,9 


Plum had gone, the governor sat snjy 
for he liked this globe, this butter-\y, 
person, and liked him now the more ie 
seen spirit flash through a puffy Mit 
discretion. ' 

Weeks went by before they met 4j 
a month, another month. Out in the jy 
try on a farm there lived a young Wha 
who as a girl, being generously plum an 
bright in face, had borne the na) , 
Summer Cloud. Though a farmet’s ‘if 
she was town-born and town-bred. } 
father, poorest of the poor, had no \ jc 
but to let her go when eight years (4g 
a maidservant, and to take for her w¢. 
lump sum in advance. Thirteen | jp 
housekeeping, she worked out her fa ay’ 
debt. ‘ 

The house had been that of Mr. y 
who treated her with perfect kindnes jy 
when the time was up, saw her well » 
ried to an honest man. 

This man walked home one ey ng 
Rain had fallen, but now hung only;, 
threat, one vast blue-black oppri jo) 
overhead. Rice fields checkered thi jy 
earth, pool after pool of ink stuffed jt} 
green bristles. The farmer had been)» 
ing his ownrice all day, bending into m idy 
water, groping, uprooting, till his 1} \ 
grew parboiled and his eyesight drifte ;; 
dance of colorless motes. 

He was not a visionary, but a hard w ia 
whose mind revolved more than one je 
while his body kept on plodding. 

“Tt seemed very dark,’’ he told his jf 
later. ‘‘I squinted on the path, for thi tin 
made it slippery. No; I never exp ( 
him or any man. I was considerin; w 
other little field off yonder, how it wou do 
to plant string beans there at the ]\y 
season.” " 

Of what followed, many persons be ve 
all, many believe a part, many believ ot 
a word, according to their nature; ut 
what Summer Cloud’s husband sai or 
thought he saw on the gloom before hin 1 
her old master, a form in black’ silk he 
Counselor King. 

“Not clearly. It was no more than a ok 
up, and those gray dots, after stoo\g, 
floated all between. I said at once, ‘ell 
met, Your Honor! Why do you not ine 
to see us this long time?’”’ | 

There was no answer, nobody win 
miles, nothing but a blur and a pang 0) )r- 
row dispersed on air. The sun, da1g 
momentary under a slit, poured fron he 
horizon a low ray that fired land andy @ 
with purple. A rainbow curved above te 
ponds, the moon translucent like a sli od 
pearl beneath its arch. Night closed a a, 
showering. 

“That was all,” said the farmer. ‘I 
have dreamed, awake.” 

His wife, who had strong character, V@ 
him a bow! of thoroughwort tea, piping \t, 
and wrapped him in bed. 

“T do not like your dream,” she obse 1 
next morning. ‘You are well ag v 
Good; then let me go. My dear master 28 
an angel. He gave us my dowry, my‘ 
ding clothes and all our kitchen furnii® 
Let me go to the city.” i 

She had her will; trudging through in 
and mire she came that afternoon to Ki’ 
house, looked in and called aloud. i 
doorkeeper, a woman who sat among s + 
ows, knew her voice and got up quickl. 

“Summer Cloud! Why, people ¢W 
thinner on farms! How is your health, \V 
child? Excellent, I perceive. Your chs 
are browner than a dried duck.” 

The caller greeted this friend with e* 
tesy, then went straight to the point. 

“How is our master?” 

“What? You do not know? Bad mS 
a black evil gone so tardy through i 
land? He is dead.” i” 

“Ah! Yes, I came fearing so.” 

The women looked on each other in dis 
White hairs lined the smoothness of 1@ 
doorkeeper’s head; white hairs which ie 
farmer’s wife, even as her eyes brimn}, 
saw through a blur and felt were n/ 
Change had met her ‘on the threshold. 

“But how?” . 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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THE IDEAL BUSINESS CAR 


USINESS and professional men and for long-limbed men. Large compartment 
women want high-grade but low-cost under rear deck provides for luggage, instru- 
transportation. They want an all- ments, supplies, samples, etc. 


weather, all-year car, easy to handle Buyers of commercial fleets are urged to learn 


A a eae ee ead nowa- by comparative tests that the Coupster, price 
aes f° Dat Sai e included, delivers as low mileage costs as any 


The Star Coupster was built for them. It closed car sold at any price, yet has quality in 
meets all these requirements. The seat is big keeping with the standing of houses and prod- 
and comfortable. The leg-room is ample even ucts of the highest grade. 


Low-cost Tra 


Star | 
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Creators of the Nation’s 
Power and Light 


The romance of the electrical industry revolves around the 
men whose genius and skill have brought the boon of 
electricity to millions of American homes and factories. 


The confidence placed in Square D through the years by the 
great electric light and power industry emphasizes the leader- 
ship of Square D, the pioneer safety switch—a leadership 
which rests securely on the foundation of over 3,000,000 
satisfactory installations. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT; U.S.A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 


Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis. 
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“By steel, then by water. He killed him- 
self. A devil enticed him into frenzy.” 

At that, Summer Cloud lifted her hand 
in anger and dashed the tears away. 

“Nonsense! Never!’ 

“T wish it were,” said her old fellow serv- 
ant bitterly, “‘and could be proved so. 
Roar at me if you like, but do not roar at 
our mistress. Come in.” 

“Will she see me? I would pay respect.” 

“Yes; why not? Have done, come in. 
What matters now?” 

As they went farther into the dusk, 
Summer Cloud could only think, “The 
heart is gone from this house.” 

The mistress of it, King’s widow, sat ina 
twilight room with rich things about her, 
alone, beautiful as ever, as ever sweet- 
spoken, a figure of melancholy grace. But 
here, too, Summer Cloud felt an absence, 
while her own words of pity and sorrow that 
left her trembling were chilled as by an 
echo among bare walls. What she could 
say—badly enough, in a manner grown 
awkward, no doubt, and countrified—she 
said with all the honest love in her-being. 
It seemed to go wrong and fail. 

“You are a good creature,” sighed her 
mistress; ‘‘a good girl. You always were. 
. . . Yes, itis true. I could not hold him 
that night. He screamed, and hurt himself 
with a knife. I could not hold him. He ran 
out. I tried to hold him. I was frightened. 
I could not; I tried, I could not ——” 

A parrot might speak so, without warn- 
ing, by rote, and stop thus. The farmer’s 
wife drew back, wishing that she had never 
taken her journey. 

“You must not heed me.”’ The face be- 
fore her grew calm again, white as a phan- 
tom of young loveliness, with drooping 
eyes. “‘Grief does not know what it tells. 
You were very kind to come. How is your 
husband? You will spend the night here 
of course.” 

Though spent in her familiar bed, it was 
to Summer Cloud a dreadful night of 
dreams and wakings, all broken yet snarled 
together, a confusion in which the darkness 
or the rain whispered, “‘Not sorrow under 
this roof; not mourning, but fear.” 

She rose early, to find little comfort even 


~by day. Nothing was right. Her master’s 


baby, whom she had never seen and longed 
to welcome, shrank from her, hiding his 
face, crying. 

“Poor mite!” said the nurse who held 
him. “Always afraid of strangers.” 

With a heavy heart Summer Cloud 
went from room to room, looking about the 
house, taking farewell. She would never 
come into it again. The old known things 
keeping their old places, the permanence of 
the lifeless, mocked her. On a row of pegs 
in a dark corner where King had been used 
to hang up his garments, there still re- 
mained his cap, an umbrella and a black 
silk hair ribbon. Asthefarmer’s wife paused 
near them, considering times gone by, she 
became aware of a discovery. The unseen 
leaped into form before her eyes. It was a 
horror. 

ce Not ” 

She turned quickly and found her mis- 
tress there, saying, “Yes. I never had 
courage to take them down.” 

The pale girlish face, delicately smooth 
as eggshell, betrayed nothing new or differ- 
ent under a sad composure. Only the eyes 
were changed, their wide-pointed luster 
hardening, glancing with doubt or alarm. 

“That is but natural.”” Summer Cloud 
spoke evenly, for thirteen years of service 
had made her quick to regain control. Her 
own face, broad and sunburned, could no 
more be read than a slab of teak. ‘The 
good heart, Su Nai, clings to what is left.’ 

Soon afterward, in due form of words and 
behavior, she took her leave; but outdoors, 
going alone through rain, she could no 
longer act a part. 

“Not his! Oh, my poor master!’’ She 
leaned against a wall, covered her face and 
wept. “Not his! Not his!” 

A man suddenly called her by name. 

“What is the destination of your um- 
brella, that you don’t hoist it?” he said, — 


July 4,19: 


“You have slept in your old house agai 
Thear. Let us hope you found all well.” 
She looked. Before her swam the gre 
kindly features of one who was no strang 
“T did not sleep, nor was | 


there.” 

“The compassionate suffer,” 
Chubby Little Plum. ‘Be consoled. 
burden all to an old friend of his.” _ 

“T dare not.”” The woman shook 
head. “‘I dare neither tell nor keep it. 

The astucious Plum gave ground, 
pearing not to urge her. 

“Well, we soak here in a drip,” sa 
“Let us walk. Up with your umbrella. 
How is the best of husbands, and hoy 
farm?” He moved on with her, wag 
loud yet persuasive tongue, and at 
right moment added, “You have kr 
me since your childhood; but a man wor 
do, all the:same. If any dangerous mz 
stifles your heart, the cure is a talk bet) 
women. Oh, by the bye, right he 
in your way! At hand lives a good and 
woman who will comfort you like a moth 

In her daze, before she knew how it 
pened, Summer Cloud passed with hi 
through a magnificent colored gatewa 
courtyard and a vast door. Little P 
buzzed in the ear of a manservant, wl 
nodded, beckoning her. After many cor 
dors and much bewilderment, she fot 
herself in a room where a lady sat alon 
was the governor’s wife, so great a 
as to frighten her; but so gentle of wor 
so winning, so perfect in humanity, th 
speech became a consolation. 

““My husband had a dream, or me 
devil,” said Summer Cloud, and told 
“But worse remains, Tai-tai; for tl 
morning under her roof, on the pegs w 
he hung his clothing when alive, I be 
the awe, the corruption, the bane of #] 
house. Always my master braided in 
queue a threefold black cord no longer 
my arm, each strand about half the tk 
ness of a chopstick, and at the end f; 
like a tiny tassel or whiplash. Never 
other kind. But the hair ribbon han 
there today was longer, thicker; an 
broadened into three flat tails, of the 
of a man’s thumb. That is what I saw 
was not his, Tai-tai. Not his!” 

The governor’s wife reflected. 

“You have done well,” she said. ‘‘Cor 
within and rest you.” _ 

Before noon Little Plum and the go 
ernor, with papers before them, sat clos 

“We look now farther down the pit? 

“To bottom, excellency.” 

““May I have your view?” a 

The fat man took a little fresh 
painted another column on a sheet of 
acters and handed it across to his frien 


“STEPS IN THE DARK 


“1. Mr. King was an excellent 
I wrote to his family, who so reporte 
Therefore, unless mad, he would never 
or mutilate the body given him by h 
father and mother. i 

“2. Not mad, for his cups left 
poetical, then sleepy, content. A ¢ 
nature, manifest. 

“3. The rain had stopped. Bety 
house and river I found no blood. 1 
which covered the howler’s face with 
was therefore not flowing from a cut. 

“4, It ran with King’s limp, but ni 
when I came near to overtaking it. 

“5. Fortune teller gone for good. W 
Because well paid, well scared, no 
more to gain.” 


Q 


In the left-hand column stood the 
entry: : 


“ARRIVAL TOWARD LIGHT 


‘1. He who smeared his face, and dive 
into the river and swam off underneatl 
now hangs his hair ribbon where it shot 
not be. ; 

“2. Our devils therefore were twain, 
worked inside.” 


The governor’s bright eyes looked U 
from reading. They were for a moment sa 
(Continued on Page 110) WW 
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in Every Pair. 


Dominant Style—based on Health 


Every Buster Brown style is more than 
mere fashion—it is fashion, plus—for it is 


based on health requirements. 


true foundation for style. 


Health is the 


The Brown Shaping Lastsaredesigned to cor- 
rectly develop growing feet—to give foot-ease 


and body-poise—to build 


health and strength 


—for the feet are the foundation for the body. 


BusTer BROWN JHOES 


are sold by good stores everywhere at $3 to $5, and 


in a variety of pleasing models. 


They 
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extra nicety in fit, only obtainable where the famous 
Brown Shaping Lasts are used. Ask to see them. 


Women who put style 
first in buying shoes, or 
those who first seek 
quality, will find in 
Brownbilt Shoes a rare 
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plus quality, at only $5 
to $8. Style No. AA-73. 
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Sh 


Men who demand 
comfort and respect 
style will marvel that 
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had in Brownbilt Shoes - 
at $5 to $8, with a vari- 
ety of models to suit 
all tastes and all ages. 
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| “Tt will not fail. 
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“A dreadful document,’ he observed. 
“But your view enlarges my own.” He 
sighed, then gave a chuckle of admiration. 
“Oh, pinguid one, you are never so far 
asleep as you act! Come tell me, how shall 
we catch him?’ 

“Him? There 
Who?” 

“The subtle thing at bottom of this.” 

Little Plum heaved himself in a chair 
that twisted, groaning, while he looked with 
immense calm roundabout through all 
quarters of the room. Then he bent for- 
ward and spoke. 

“What?” The governor, listening hard, 
opened his mouth to gasp. ‘“‘Why, no, I 
should become the grand old fool of ten 


is no name written. 


| thousand years!’’ 


“Tf it failed,”’ said Chubby Little Plum. 

Your wisdom is part of 
our annals now. Consider the nature of 
man.” 

They considered it with a vengeance. 
Late afternoon saw. placards flaming on 
every blank wall about the town; placards 
that filled street after street with uproar. 

‘Have you heard?’”’ men shouted to one 
another, laughing. ‘‘Have you read it? 
Our governor has lost his mind!’’ 

The flame-colored strips declared that, 
on the third day following, a high court 
would inquire into the death of the Coun- 
selor King and try his bed for murder. 

“His bed? A bed on trial? Your eyes 
No—yes. Read for yourself, 
See? There. His bed—for 
murder. Why, it’s midsummer moonshine! 
They will put his bed on trial? How ean it 


| speak?” 


Not since the day, a century and more 
ago, when the three men of brass were 
found holding hands in mud under the 


_ river, had such a marvel rocked the city. 


Here came a new event, cried the pop- 
ulace—ignorant Orientals who had never 
heard of Zadig and the stone of Horeb; but 
let us not be too hard on them, brethren, 
as the curate said of the Twelve Apostles— 
here was coming into the world a folly 
brand new, its like unknown. 

“‘Let business go hang,”’ agreed mankind. 
“T shall be in court to hear what the bed 
says.” 

On the third morning, rain sprinkled a 
multitude who jammed one way together, 
packed an acre with animal heat, smoking, 
and crushed all early comers to the door, 
where guards, already worn out, admitted 
them five at a time. No one could hear 
himself for talk. 

Yet among the first fifteen or so, Little 
Plum bawled in his next neighbor’s ear, 
“Our chance! Go ahead! Let me in with 
you!” 

The neighbor was a youth who, nobly 
attired and supercilious, gave a shrug when 
the door closed after them. A rich man’s 
son, he bore the nickname of Hwa-Hwa, 
or Fa-Fa Gung Ju, the Flower-Sniffing 
Waster, and had a flat nose in a too- 
polished face. 

“You also?”’ he laughed, as the noise 
died without. “‘You coming to hear this 
unreason, this gallimawfry? How curious 
people are, sir. We all have grown childish 
today.” 

c Very,” 
breath. 


agreed Little Plum, out of 
“Human nature—alike.”’ 
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waited in a vestibule where an ebony, 
glittered with mother-of-pearl inlay, } 
slowly departing scuffed on stone. A) 
whimpered. 

“Come!’’ A lictor peered roun ¢ 
edge of the screen to call the nearest), 
“Your turn!” | 

The barber grinned, and obeying 
dodged from sight. A murmur ci 
back. Then, shrill and high, rose thy 
of a frightened baby. 

““Next!’’ Again the lictor’s head 
into view. “‘Come!”’ 

The shroff stepped forward wit | 
and was gone. The wailing burs\ 
afresh. = | 

“Now, next man!” 

When the cripple had stumped off | 
bamboo stick, the baby’s ery came | 
and more piercing. j 

“Y ou, sit, Mextes a 

Fa-Fa Gung Ju rounded the screer | 
not alone, for Little Plum, without wi 
to be summoned, came at the young i 
heels. 

The vestibule, deep and gloomy | 
tained midway down its length a bi 
which sat crying a poor mite, King’s) 
son, all forlorn. The governor stood a | 
the wall near by with his attendants, K 
group of dark figures painted there. | 

“To gain admission beyond,” sai | 
lictor, “you must take up the child an 
him for a moment.”’ 

The youth gave a notable start. \ 
smiling as to humor the day’s gan) 
jauntily advanced, leaned over the ! 
and lifted the babe in his arms. It | 
round his neck and sobbed with relie 

“He knows you.”’ The governor q? 
stepped forward and plucked Fa-Fa | 
Ju by the sleeve. ‘Set him down : 
He knows you too well. You, his pla 
in secret, you who sip every flowe | 
me.” The speaker’s voice broke out 
as the crack of doom. “Tell me, yo) 
destroyed his mother’s soul, whergi 
hide his father’s body?”” _ 

The Flower-Sniffing Waster ar 
upon his knees. 

“No torture?” he whined. 
ture?”’ 

The governor turned away. __ : 

“Carry him off. Give the child | 
nurse.’ i 

With that, the great man began | i 
up and down the hall. He made asi | 
Little Plum to join him. i 

“Your prudence has been wondi i 
said he. “It is not right that I shee 
the credit.” i 

“You ran the risk,’ Plum ans’ \ 
“Yours be the fame. Prudence, | 
feared an error of prejudice, having i 
loathed the fellow. Pah! He show t 
nostrils in front, like a roast pig’s rea H 
the paper blossoms at New Year.” | 

They continued walking back - | 
together. 

“Powers of Darkness. That pair! 
remind me, excellency, of Miss Phi 
found saying in the Liao Chai: ‘Thé 
panionship of two devils gives j\ 
neither.’”’ 3 

“True.” The governor’s bright ey h 
a weary look, though smiling. “Dy 
know, in my work I often think of it ; 
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f atty’s stains remained beatific. ‘‘It’s 
gia thing to laugh about,” Doug said. 
Tat was bad of you.” 

me smile had guttered just as he opened 
isips, and before his speech was over 
avy’s lower lip was trembling terribly. As 
e opped she gave the first heartbroken, 
\diwn sob. Doug’s sternness endured ex- 
et two of them. 

“‘Jever mind, Pats,” he begged her. 
Nver mind.” 

hit Patty did mind. The sobs went on, 
aitears began to dilute the ink on her 
neks. 

‘Dh, never mind, baby!’’ 

pug took her in his arms while Kath- 
+ the Small warned him, “‘You’ll get 
oiself dirty.” 

‘Yh, murder!” Sarah said in the door- 
a “Oh, murder!” 

"ye outrage in her tone seemed entirely 
is‘oportionate to Doug. 

‘Jet the cleaning things,’’ he directed. 


j was shortly after ten before Doug got 
) ie factory. 

‘Jh, you’ve brought the kiddies,’’ the 
igtly too golden Miss Gyngell said. 
I’t that lovely? I just love kiddies. 
Jat to wite on the funny ’ittle type- 
ar?” 

fie jangled a few keys of her machine. 

‘May 1?” Katherine the Small asked, 
3 ough to rebuke the excessive juvenility 
’ ‘iss Gyngell’s diction. 

Dh, isn’t she cuit?’’ Miss Gyngell cried. 

n she really write?”’ 

‘She thinks she can,’’ Doug said quietly. 
iw are you getting on with that report?”’ 

Just fine.” 

{Jan you manage them while I go over 
iynail?” 

‘. should say I could! We’ll have lots of 
ir won’t we, kiddies? Isn’t the baby 
ajng? You don’t want to worry about 
he little mark on her face, Mr. Calder. 
{sister had one a lot worse than that, and 
ienutgrew it so you’d hardly notice it.” 

. don’t worry about it,’’ Doug replied. 
Ts some ink I couldn’t quite get off.”’ 

Je went into his private office. Miss 
“ygell was going to be a real help. Light- 
igiis pipe with a strange feeling of luxury, 
eead his letters. Then, as the sounds 
0, the outer office were entirely happy, 
e ook up his newspaper, thinking, be- 
win paragraphs, that much as Katherine 
neGreat might laugh at the too golden 
n} too anxious to please Miss Gyngell, 
fi; Gyngell had something. Any woman 
h could take care of those two children 
il one hand and check over that report 
‘it the other Some man was missing 

crned good wife in Miss Gyngell, and 
it’ a year or so of happy home life she 
old probably be persuaded to give up her 
eixide. 

‘oug had rarely read a paper so thor- 
ujily. When he was through with it 
a¢2 was still calm in the outer office, but 
9 ake sure, he thrust his head out. ~ 

‘verything going all right?”’ 

‘Just fine,” Miss Gyngell caroled, lift- 
igner eyes from her desk. The children 
eh sitting on the floor. 

_She’s a miracle girl!” Doug said to 
inelf, and he employed his unexpected 
‘isre in writing a letter in longhand to 
‘o, Seudder. That brought him to 11:30, 
nias the children dined at twelve, he rose. 
wth babies were hanging over Miss 
rygell’s shoulder and she was drawing 
icires. They were draped in necklaces 
moracelets and earrings which Miss Gyn- 
elhad woven them from paper clips. 
fi; Gyngell rather fancied the tableau 
must present and she looked up with 
Wy Queen-of-the-Kewpies smile. 
areat Scott!” Doug exclaimed admir- 
ner. “Do you mean to say you’ve got 
hé report off already?” 

4e could not have framed a less tactful 
alation to a lady expecting commenda- 
lolof a talent newly discovered in herself. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Miss Gyngell looked at him. He was begin- 
ning to know Miss Gyngell, and from that 
proud look he gathered that she was not 
only hurt but angry. 

“Got off that report?’’ she echoed. “Of 
course I haven’t. When have I had any 
time this morning to check it up?” 

She paused. Doug was afraid for a mo- 
ment that she was going to say something 
about its not being her job to play nurse- 
maid. 

“Of course you haven’t,” he agreed 
hastily. 

“T should say I haven’t!”’ 

Among all the moods of Miss Gyngell’s 
which he had observed, none had been one- 
half so sinister. Her very knee action 
snapped indignation. She put on her hat. 

“Tl get after it right after lunch, I sup- 
pose.” 

““You’ve been great about the children.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.”’ 

“Say ‘Thank you, Miss Gyngell.’”’ 

Two utterly perfunctory ‘Thank you, 
Miss Gyngells,”” were singsonged, and be- 
fore Miss Gyngell was out of hearing Kath- 
ezine the Small began, “Why was that 
funny lady so cross?” 


It was at their noonday meal that the 
children began to realize what a really good 
thing they had in their father. 

Patty blazed the way by saying in her 
luscious fat little voice, ‘‘I don’t like my 
hot mulk.” 

She said it every day, and the answer 
was, ‘‘ Well, drink it whether you like it or 
not, dear.”” Whereupon Patty proceeded to 
drain her cup without further comment. 

Doug remembered how once, when Patty 
was convalescent and Katherine the Great 
had been slavishly trying to keep her happy, 
weak cocoa had been substituted for the 
milk. 

“Would you rather have cocoa?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” Patty answered, putting down 
the cup, which she was just raising to her 
lips. 

“So would I,’”’ Katherine the Small clam- 
ored, “‘and I don’t like plain bread. Can I 
have sandwiches?”’ 

“All right,’ Doug answered, and took 
down the milk pitcher and the bread plate, 
and told Sarah, who was in one of her silent 
rages. Sarah took them, turned down the 
corners of her mouth and flounced away. 

Patty was pleased with the substitution; 
but Katherine, after one bite from one of 
the sandwiches, opened her mouth and be- 
gan to roar as though it had been filled with 
iodine. 

““What’s the matter?’’ Doug asked. 

“But I don’t want just bread and butter.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want what Pats calls lamb cheese.” 

“What’s that?” 

Katherine the Small, at four and a half, 
hated being juvenile. 

“What Pats calls lamb cheese,” she re- 
peated, and Doug saw it would be agony 
for her to be pressed further. 

He made the trip downstairs with the 
bread plate again. 

“What does Patty call lamb cheese?”’ he 
asked, thinking to mollify Sarah. 

“Pot cheese,’”’ Sarah pronounced. 

“They want it in their sandwiches.” 

“Well, I couldn’t know that,” Sarah 
said, and made pot-cheese sandwiches. 

“And can we have animal crackers?” 
Katherine asked at dessert, when her father 
put the plates of blancmange on the table. 

“Does your mother let you have them?” 

“Yes,” she pealed the golden bell of her 
hair back and forth in affirmation. 

It was true. They were allowed them on 
great occasions; and if this weren’t a great 
oceasion, how was Katherine the Small to 
recognize one? 

Doug thought it a strange thing that 
Sarah forgot the way she did. He de- 
scended, intending to reprove her, but one 
glimpse of her back modified his idea to a 
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query as to where the animal crackers were 
kept. 

“On the second shelf,’’ Sarah replied, not 
bothering to turn, but pointing with her 
thumb. 

“Why Katherine puts up with that old 
harridan!”” Doug mumbled to himself as he 
climbed the stairs. 

The children made parades of the animal 
crackers all around their plates. It was get- 
ting past Doug’s luncheon hour. 

“Don’t play,” he adjured his daughters. 

“But mummy lets us.” 

Finally the last pale, humpy tiger dis- 
appeared. 

“Now for your naps.” 
speak convincingly. 

“But the candy!” Patty’s big eyes posi- 
tively protruded with horror. 

“The candy!” Katherine the Small 
echoed her. 

“What candy?” 

“Mummy always lets us have candy.” 

Doug doubted. “‘I’ll ask Sarah.” 

“But it’s in there.’’ Katherine pointed 
to the toy closet. 

“T’ll ask Sarah,’”’ Doug repeated, and 
went downstairs again. 

“Do the children get candy, Sarah?”’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Tl be down for luncheon in two sec- 
onds.” 

“‘Ain’t they in bed yet?” 

Sarah had neglected to say that each 
child got one minute piece. 

Doug got the glass jar from the shelf and 
passed it; both helped themselves gener- 
ously and sucked their spoil with miserly 
slowness. At last it was gone, and their 
teeth brushed, under Katherine the Small’s 
eadership. 

“Now into your beds,”’ Doug tried again. 

“But I want to say my prayers,’”’ Patty 
wailed. 

Katherine the Small began to giggle that 
Pats should have mistaken noon for night; 
then she saw that it was going to work. 

“All right,” Doug said defeatedly; “say 
?em.”’ 

“Tn mummy’s room,” Patty elaborated 
on her whimsey, looking like a coquettish 
goblin. 

Doug picked her up to carry her. 

“But I want to walk.” 

“Hurry up then.” 

In the bedroom Doug asked, “‘ Where do 
I sit?” 

He saw that there was a good deal of 
form about these matters. 

“Tn that chair,’ Katherine the Small 
directed, pointing to the winged one by the 
fireplace. ‘‘No, in that one.’”’ She changed 
to her mother’s chaise longue. 

Then Patty gave the game away. She 
was standing by the window looking out. 

“T would like,’ she pronounced in her 
most luscious tones, ‘“‘to say my little 
prayers in the garden.” 

“You go to bed,’’ Doug said with real 
finality, and he picked them both up and 
carried them to the nursery. 

They were very gay about their defeat 
until he dumped them into their cribs, when 
their wails rose again. 

“But we haven’t any toys!” 

“What toys do you want?” 

“Mummy lets us pick out.” 

Doug held them to the shelves one by 
one. Katherine chose a lambskin kitten 
named Peanuts, but Patty insisted on a 
doll’s stove. Their mother’s custom was to 
put the toys they chose on a chair by their 
beds, but when they observed that their 
father was going to let them sleep with 
them they neglected to correct him. 

It was a quarter of two when Doug sat 
at the table and the hash had dried to a 
gritty mass. He’d counted on a minute or 
two of quiet afterward, and was thinking 
that forty winks wouldn’t be unpleasant; 
but the children were jabbering away when 
he went upstairs. The toys in bed had 
done away with any possibility of sleep. 
They were playing a mysterious game 


Doug tried to 
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2-gal. size 


$1.50 
1-gal., $1.25 
, 3)4-gal.,$2.00 
5-gal., $2.75. 
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A Water 


in hottest sun 


Appell’s South African Water Bag keeps water 
cold, even in hottest sun, by simple evapora- 
tion principle made possible by construction 
of the bag itself and the imported flax fabric 
from which it is made. Used the world over for 
25 years—in forest, field, mountain and desert. 
Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. Use the coupon and order direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Made by 
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HIRSCH-WEIS MEG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 


No. of bags Esize= = gal. 
Send to_ = < 


Address __ 


I enclose $ 


MERCHANTS: Be sure to stock Appell's--the leader for 25 years. 
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Boys, Choose 
Your Own Prizes 


Bicycle Radio Set 
Baseball Goods _ Flashlight 
Jackknife ““Y”’ Membership 
Swimming Suit Gold Watch 
Tennis Racquet Marbles 


OUWLL grin, too, 

when you get your 
own Prizes without cost. 
And in addition to Prizes, 
you'll earn extra money 
every week by delivering 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal to folks in 
your neighborhood (in 
DES. A.) le sttuniand 
it’s easy to doduring spare 
hours. Send us this cou- 
pon and we'll help you. 


COUPON 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 701 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

My own business! My own prizes! My own 
money! Help me get started! 


My Name 
Street Address 


Mail the 
Coupon today 
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Alliance Agent 


is a detector of needless 
fire hazards 


HE premiums you pay for fire insurance are de- 
termined by two factors—the amount of the insur- 
ance and the rates. 


The rates are based upon the hazards or apparent 
risks of fire damage. These, of course, include both 
the dangers of fire originating on the premises and the 
probabilities of an outside fire communicating itself to 
your property. 

The untrained eye, grown accustomed to existing 
conditions, often overlooks easily corrected hazards 
which may contribute considerably to the fire risk and 
therefore be responsible for an unnecessarily high rate. 

The Alliance Agent works to reduce the premiums 
of the insured by detecting readily remediable condi- 
tions and giving suggestions for their correction. 

Wherever you see a sign ‘‘Alliance Agent’’ there is 
a man who will advise and co-operate with you in 
securing thorough protection at the lowest cost. .You 
are invited to consult with him. 


ALUANC 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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called moving pictures, which consisted in 
Patty’s letting her quilt over the side of 
her crib, shouting ‘‘ Moving Pictures!’’ and 
joining in Katherine the Small’s peals of 
laughter. 

‘What will we do now?” Katherine 
asked Doug, beaming with anticipation. 

“We'll go down to the factory and you'll 
play quietly in one corner of my office 
while I do some work.” 

“With the funny lady?” 

“No, by yourselves. Now I’ll dress you 
firsts. 

Katherine the Small was very helpful 
about explaining small underclothes, but 
when Doug lifted the dress he had taken 
off for her nap she gave another of her 
Comanche shrieks. 

“No! No! No!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“That’s a morning dress.” 

‘“Well, you can wear it in the afternoon. 
I don’t know where the others are.” 

ee No!” 

Doug was really afraid she’d burst a 
blood vessel. 

“Well, if you can find one,’’ he weakened. 

Katherine the Small went to the clothes 
closet all smiles. 

“T want this. This is my prettiest dress.” 

Doug had some qualms as he clumsily 
fastened the wisp of net and ribbons, but 
he was darned if he would argue the matter. 

Patty’s choice was as frivolous, but with 
her costume she insisted on wearing a pair 
of absurdly sturdy brown boots which she 
called “‘my golf shoes.” 

Doug was protesting a little about these, 
when Sarah lumbered up with the informa- 
tion that he was wanted on the telephone. 

“‘Finish dressing them,” he directed, and 
withdrew. 

It was Miss Gyngell. Miss Gyngell had 
apparently regained her poise. 

“Oh, Mr. Calder, you haven’t forgotten 
that this is the day you had that appoint- 
ment to go over to the Midford Pulp Com- 
pany, have you?” 

“Great guns, I had! Call them up and 
tell Mr. Parmenter I can’t come—that I’ve 
got an important conference.” 

* All right.” 

“Wait a minute. 
That’ll be fine.” 

The children liked to ride and it would 
be a bully solution of the afternoon. 

The Midford Pulp Company had re- 
cently tremendously increased its equip- 
ment; and Mr. Parmenter, who owned 
most of it, had been urging Doug to come 
over and see his installations. He knew 
Doug was stocked with paperboard for the 
time being, but he hoped for orders in the 
future. It would be a pleasant excursion. 
People hoping for big orders in the future 
always saw to it that one’s visits were. 

“Well, young ladies,” Doug informed 
his daughters, ‘‘we’re going for a long ride. 
How will you like that?” 

They both drew down their mouths and 
said simultaneously, “‘But I want to go to 
your office!” 

“Nonsense! Maybe you can go there 
when we get back.” 

It was a bright dream shattered, how- 
ever, and they both cried a little as Doug 
got them into their coats and hats. Doug 
was becoming somewhat professional in 
his attitude toward their gentler manifes- 
tations of grief. By the time he lifted them 
into the sedan they had reconciled them- 
selves. He locked the doors, charged 
Katherine to look after Patty, and started. 

It was twenty miles to Midford and the 
trip was almost a complete success; that 
is, Patty fell off the seat once and bumped 
her head only and had to have the car 
stopped while Doug comforted her. 

One could see the Midford Pulp Com- 
pany’s plant from a considerable distance. 
Katherine the, Small was interested in the 
conveyancer, which rose above its gigantic 
log pile like a viaduct leading nowhere. 

“What’s that, daddy?” 

“That’s where we’re going.” 

“Tt looks like a big snake, doesn’t it?!’ 

It did, a long flat head lifted from ‘the 
ground and drooling immense logs. 


I will go, after all. 


office building. Mr. Parmenter like: 
and particularly his own possessions, ; 
which kept him blessedly free from p; 
One felt that he regarded his own eri 
foot with a happy pride in its unusua 

‘‘Hello!”” Doug greeted him. “Tbr, 
some young ladies to inspect your sho x 
Have you got a stenog or someone whe 
chaperon them?” \ 

“Better than that,’ Mr. Parny 
beamed. ‘“‘ Hello there, little girls. Wi; 
shake hands with me? I’ve got the) 
nurse right here you ever had.” 

Then Mr. Parmenter whistled and, | 
sponse, from behind the building | 
darted a gray and golden police dog, | | 
she could kiss Mr. Parmenter’s fac | 
hardly jumping at all. i 

“Tsn’t she a beauty? Shake hj 
Lassie.” i 

For one moment Patty’s lip qui’) 
Patty didn’t particularly like dogs, b) t 
uplifted paw soothed her. 

“He won’t bite me,’”’ she murmur 
herself reassuringly. “‘He won’t bite « 

“TI should say she wouldn’t!”’ Mr }; 
menter laughed, and he explained to } 
about her name. “I always used to} 
Scotch collies and I got kind of us) 
Lassies and Lads.” 

“Some conveyancer you’ve got tl 
Doug set about the business of the dj! 

“TIsn’t it a beauty? Best one in the | 
Ever see one work, little girls? The 
chain in the bottom of that long troug i 
hooks in it that catch the logs and it) 
them up to the top.” aa 

‘How high is it?”’ Doug asked. 

“About eighty feet. It doesn’t lo! 
high as that because the log pile is} 
forty just now. Let’s take the kids ov i 
show them the trough. They’ll be } 
about it.” \ 

They sauntered past a freight car | 
which logs were being flung into théo 
veyancer, going slowly in deference t \ 
Parmenter’s limp. Mr. Parmenter hi! 
Katherine the Small and Doug he} 
Patty so they could see the single | 
logs as the chain pulled them along) 
corner, where another chain caugh i 
tugged them up the slope to open ct 
through which they dropped to the Joi 

“Like a little train of cars, aren’t tl! 
Mr. Parmenter said to Katherine thet 

She answered ‘“‘ Yes,” in her very} 
shy voice; and Patty said, “Like a | 
pouf-pouf!”’ 

“Why don’t we fix up a place wher! 
can sit with Lassie and watch it we 
show you around?” Mr. Parmenter :| 

“I don’t want to make you troubl| 

“You couldn’t make too much trou 
suit me,’’ Mr. Parmenter pee | 
that honest glow which only a true lo’ 
a born salesman can put into his tone) 

He called one of the men who 
throwing logs, and empty packing § 
were arranged in a platform overlo 
the wooden stream and Lassie and thi 
dren ensconced upon it. ! 


} 
was waiting for them on the steps 


“Take care of them, Lassie,” Mr. 
menter directed, and Lassie cocked he’ 
and looked preternaturally intelligen } 
gave a short bark. | 

““You don’t have to give those kic? 
other thought,’’ Mr. Parmenter expa'! 
as he walked Doug away. “Those do? 
the humanest things on earth. You 
to get one. It would save you and th 
a world of trouble. You tell one of { 
dogs to watch a coat and he’ll stay 
three days, without eating, to do it.”) 

“Where did you get her?’’ Doug & 

You’d have thought that the idee} 
dog would have occurred to Katherit 
Great, who had a darned good head. 
she had this problem before her three! 
dred and sixty-five days in the year} 
he’d been on it less than eight hours 2 
ready had a good suggestion. That wa 
the difference between men and wom 

Mr. Parmenter led him about exult? 
letting him peer into subterranean ¢ 
bers where the logs swirled in driven W 

(Continued on Page 1177 
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|. (Continued from Page 114). 
tithey were needed, showing him the 
atic molars which chewed them soft. 
tok along time, but it was all to the ac- 
a of extremely interesting shop 

nd didn’t seem long to Doug. 

“ow I want to show you my trans- 
nr station where the juice pours in,” 
-armenter said at last. 

A the foot of some steps, wiggling her 
airy nose, and looking a little injured 
dvery ingenuous, stood Lassie. Doug 
snore embarrassed for her than her 
Tr was. 

“That are you doing here, old girl?’’ 
rarmenter laughed, and in explanation 
Tug: “She’s just a pup still. Wait till 
aad her a year more. Wanted to see 
ufather, didn’t you, old girl?”’ 

F- one moment Doug hesitated with 
»jea of hurrying back to see that the 
J-en were all right, then he thought to 
mlf, “I’m just.as bad as the women. 
«2 youngsters would yell loud enough if 
yling was wrong, and what could hap- 
no them, anyway?” 

E did wish, however, that walking with 

Parmenter needn’t be quite so slow. 

Te transformers were in a high wire in- 
gre like a garden of monstrous, drab, 
istic flowers. 

‘ne hundred and ten thousand volts to 
“bank,” Mr. Parmenter gloated. 

r imagine you keep that gate shut most 
t2 time,’’ Doug commented. 

“Vell, we haven’t given any school pic- 
snere yet.” 

“Jaddy!” Doug heard behind him. 
*,o00k who’s here!’’ Mr. Parmenter re- 
aed, glancing back at Katherine the 
al, who stood outside the inclosure. 
ii he started on: ‘‘You see, we get 
‘nating current Bs 
“Yaddy!’’ Katherine the Small called 
al. 

( course, Mr. Parmenter had the same 
val attitude toward children, Doug real- 
¢ and one should be casual about them. 
i) Katherine the Small was used to at- 
non, so he made a gesture of apology 
<turned back to her. 

‘Nhat is it, sweetheart?’’ 

‘Pats went for a ride.” 

‘Nith whom?” 

‘She went for a ride and got frightened. 

63 crying.” 

‘Where is she now?” 

i- the stick of wood. She couldn’t 
, net 222 

‘(ou mean one of the logs you were 
vhing?”’ 

4 es,” Katherine the Small said. 

Jolly train.” 
br an instant horror completely para- 
zZ\ Doug. A picture of the great sticks 
cping through the chute forty feet to the 
n pile gripped his mind like an agony. 
ni he realized that he was standing still, 
“with a tearing groan he raced in the 
rtion of the conveyancer. Mr. Par- 
eter yelled something after him, but he 
d’t know what it was until he found him- 
l'aced with a nine-foot wire fence. Then 

€words came back: ‘‘You can’t go 
é way! ! ” 
le ran along the fence, yelling at the top 
is lungs. When he came to the place 
hve the conveyancer swerved to its final 
the heard terrified cries, and caught a 
ipse of Patty’s little figure being car- 
{up the incline. 
ne was gone! 
41’t a chance! 
leran on. There was a gate at last. He 
“ied it open and cut across miry ground. 

log pile, with the conveyancer rearing 

‘e it, was before him. He saw a log 
( through a chute. 

tty might be on the next one! 
oug went stark, animal mad. The an- 
11 of which paternity is capable has 
‘tor underemphasized in literature. 


“On 


She was lost! There 


is tortured mind there was a flash of 
‘nerine the Great and how she would 
€ a flash of self-detestation for his care- 
ess; but all the rest was sheer aching 
of that baby who was going to be so 
bly hurt. 


THE SATURDAY 


Doug started to climb the log pile, driven 
by an idea that by some superhuman pos- 
sibility he could catch her as she fell, could 
at least: break the crash of the log. 

A log appeared at the chute, dropped. 
Its impact on those on which he was stand- 
ing knocked Doug down, but he’d marked 
the spot where it struck. That was where he 
must reach. He got up and started climb- 
ing there. It was slippery, treacherous 
going. He kept his eyes on the chute. An- 
other log was nosing in now: Doug waited 
for it, shaking with a terror of which he was 
wholly unconscious: 

“You can’t go that way!’ Mr. Par- 
menter called again, and he repeated it, 
following Doug’s swift course as fast as he 
could drag his foot; not that the circuitous 
route around the factory would have been 
any more hopeful for Doug to take, but 
because there was nothing else to do. 

Lassie raced ahead of him, looking back 
and jumping with delight. 

Mr, Parmenter knew that he himself was 
utterly useless in the situation and at that 
hour there’d be no one near the convey- 
ancer except the men pitching logs from the 
freight car far back, or possibly old deaf 
Ed Wiggin, who sometimes sneaked out 
to the far end of the conveyancer for a sur- 
reptitious smoke, and whom no amount of 
shouting, even at close range, could rouse. 

Maybe the kid was wrong, he kept pray- 
ing as he hobbled; maybe she was only 
fooling. Then he reached the spot in the 
fence closest the conveyancer and saw the 
little figure clinging to the log. It was half- 
way up. As he watched, the log slipped 
back a few cogs. The sweat of anguished 
helplessness poured from Mr. Parmenter’s 
forehead. Lassie came and shook her 
throat against him. 

He couldn’t have done anything, even 
granted a good foot, not unless he had 
wings or could jump 

“Lassie, old girl’’—that thought made 
him turn to the puppy intelligence beside 
him—‘‘jump over the fence and get the 
baby. Do you understand?” 


Lassie was glad to be noticed; she 
bounded and barked. 
“Shut up!” he groaned. “Listen! Do 


you see the baby on that log? Go get her!” 

Lassie looked puzzled. 

‘Over the fence!” he said, with the ges- 
ture which usually made her jump. 

For an instant Lassie gaped, then she 
ran back, took arun and jumped. It wasn’t 
quite good enough. She held the top of the 
fence with her elbows for a clawing second, 
then slid down. 

“Try it again!’”” Mr. Parmenter begged. 
“Try it again!” 

Lassie ran back for a longer start, rushed 
and made it. On the other side, she stood 
and looked for approval. 

“Good girl!’ Mr. Parmenter sobbed. 
‘“‘Now the baby! The little girl! Go get 
her!” 

For one instant it seemed as though 
Lassie thought he was imploring her to 
jump back; she appeared to prepare. 

“No!” Mr. Parmenter shouted. ‘‘ Don’t 
be a fool, old girl! The baby! Up there! 
Go get her!” 

Lassie turned and rushed up the stairs 
which flanked the conveyancer, and just as 
she started, the log carrying Patty reached 
the top of the incline and passed out of 
sight. It had perhaps fifteen feet to go be- 
fore it reached an open chute. 

Mr. Parmenter had done all he could. He 
clutched at the fence to keep standing. 

Lassie topped the steps and disappeared. 
An eternity went by, then she came into 
view again, carrying nothing. 

“The baby!” Mr. Parmenter shouted 
again, though he knew it was too late. 

Lassie lifted her ears, alert, intelligent. 

“Go back! Go back!” 

She turned, but it wouldn’t do any good 
now. 

Then Mr. Parmenter saw, behind her, old 
Ed Wiggin, with a wailing pink burden in 
his arms. And it was only then that Mr. 
Parmenter succumbed to active nausea. 

What happened on the summit. of the 
conveyancer was never quite clear. Patty 
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CORRO SION 


is the cancer of metal 


Reading Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe contains a natural slag 
element which retards corrosion 
to a degree that renders the metal 
practically rust-proof. “‘Reading” 
combines this long-life feature 
with a practical price. 


When 
They 


Opened 
the Door! 


HEY were five hundred dollars poorer! For corrosion 
—‘‘The Cancer of Metal’’—had presented a heavy 
claim for damages at the home they still called new. 


A ruined ceiling; furniture and rugs deluged in a flood 
of rusty water and the inevitable repair bills to come 
gave ample evidence that ordinary pipe was both 
dangerous and expensive. 


Inferior piping is powerless to resist that cancerous 
disease of metals—rust. And because it eats its way 
from the inside out, our first knowledge of its presence 
is after the damage is done. 


In this case the useless shell of pipe was replaced with 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe as prevention 
from future accidents, but how much wiser and more eco- 
nomical it would have been to obviate the menace of 
rust by insisting on a complete Reading installation when 
the house was built! One repair bill will cost many times 
over the slightly higher price of the ‘‘ pipe that endures.”’ 


Your architect or plumber can tell you how Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe lasts two or three times 
longer than ordinary steel pipe. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 
World’s Largest Makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Tulsa 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 


New York 
Houston 
Baltimore 


Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Seattle 


The name “ Reading” and the’ distinc= 
tive, newly adopted knurled marking 
appear on every length of Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. Look 
for them—for your protection. 
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Their cooling breezes 
whisk business your way 


Nobody likes to patronize hot, stuffy 
stores, restaurants, hotels and theatres. 


Keep yours cool and inviting with 


Robbins & Myers Fans. You'll be 


surprised to see how quickly your trade 
picks up and earnings increase. 


These sturdy, quiet-running fans are 
handy, too, for clearing windows of 
vapor or frost. The cost of current is 
almost negligible. 


Good dealers everywhere sell R&M 
Fans. Always look for the R&M flag 
on the fan guard. It’s the sign of a 
friendly, cooling breeze. 


Robbins & Myers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CoO., SPRINGFIELD, O. - BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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always said “The doggy came,” but old 
Ed Wiggin, gluttonous of heroism, gave a 
version which, at its most effective, prac- 
tically amounted to his having reached 
through the chute hole and snatched her 
from the log in descent. 

Mr. Parmenter had been too absorbed 
in watching for Lassie to note, and old Ed 
Wiggin’s never too robust credibility was 
further shaken by his failure to mention 
that the mechanism of the conveyancer had 
been stopped just about as Lassie dashed 
up the stairs. 

One of the men pitching logs had heard 
Patty’s cries, looked out, seen her and run 
to the seat of power. He had, however, 
acted too late for Doug Calder’s safety. 
The log Doug had been watching fell. It 
didn’t hit him, but this time the shivering 
blow to the log pile threw him such a dis- 
tance that it took a doctor forty minutes 
to convince himself that no bones were 
broken. 

Doug did not drive home. Mr. Par- 
menter took him in his big limousine, Doug 
stretched on the rear seat and his two de- 
lighted daughters playing nurse and vying 
as to which could pay him the more profes- 
sional attentions, in a rivalry which twice 
reached the point of fisticuffs. 

Mr. Parmenter had left word with his 
secretary to prepare Mrs. Calder by tele- 
phone, so Katherine the Great stepped 
from Mary Pynchon’s car to find Sarah, 
radiant for the first time in the period of 
her employment, telephoning for the fifth 
local physician and holding her thumb nail 
ominously against the number of the lead- 
ing undertaker. 

Katherine the Great, though frightened 
almost out of her wits by the vague report, 
had the sense to dismiss all the medical 
faculty but the family physician and sum- 
mon Lena. 

“Daddy’s sick! 
babies exulted. 

Doug, while he said, “I am not, not a 
bit. What in the deuce are you doing here, 
you old pill peddler?’”’ looked a sickly 
yellow, and when he reached the living- 
room couch sat on it heavily and let his 
feet be lifted up, and didn’t grumble except 
faintly at the ice pack Katherine the Great 
suggested when the doctor couldn’t think 
of anything to prescribe. 

“Couldn’t you get a little sleep, dar- 
ling?”” Katherine the Great asked, when 
she placed it on his forehead. 

“No,” Doug answered, and he looked 
out from under it very sheepishly. “Well, 
gloat!”” he commanded. 


Daddy’s sick!” the 
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A Steamer Passing Through the Very Narrow and Dangerous Piece of Wa 
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“Oh, darling, darling, you were w 
ful!” 

Katherine the Great’s sense of 
always evaporated blessedly when ; 
was hurt, even a little. 

**Rats!’’ Doug replied. 

“But I ought never to have left 1, 
knew just what a terrible thing I was ) 
It’s.all my fault.” 

“T wish‘you’d gloat,’’ Doug insiste 
would make me feel lots better. Hay) 
seen the ink spot in ourroom?” 

“Oh, what does it matter? It won, 
more than five dollars to have tl 


cleaned.” 

“Then there’s a contract I may) 
lost because Miss Gyngell looked afi 
children instead of getting off a repoi a 
I guess the Midford Pulp Compiy 
about wrecked. I heard something 4 
said about the man who turned ¢ } 
power getting the wrong switch anc) 
pletely jamming things. And my ear }y 
there and we’ll have to send over > 
tomorrow.” : hd 

“Don’t talk, darling,’ Katherin ; 
Great begged him, “and please try 
some sleep.” i 

“All right,”” Doug sighed, but whe 
tried for a few minutes he opened his y 
and whether he was perfectly consci 
what he was doing or not, what hi 
frightened Katherine the Great rathe }; 
oughly. 

“Do something for me, will you, dr 

“Of course, Doug What?” 

“Go to the top middle drawer || 
bureau and get the white jeweler’s b!’ 

Katherine the Great went. It wash 
she saw what was in the box that shi 
one great gulping sob. Doug’s Cr 
Guerre! He wanted it pinned on hist a 
she knew. S| 

“You don’t think you’re dying NF 
ling?” she implored when she brough ¢ 
him. ‘Doctor Hanson said you dh 
He swore you couldn’t be.” |i 

“‘T know it,’’ Doug answered; th 
seemed to wander a little. ‘‘Lena’s/i 
the children, isn’t she?” a 

“Yes, darling.” 


“She takes care of them most of tl 
every day, doesn’t she?”’ | 
“Oh, don’t worry about them,” | 
erine the Great sobbed. “Don’t!” | 

Doug opened the little box. 

“Will you go and pin this on Lena i 
requested. “‘And tell her it will have | 
her until I can write to my represent § 
I’m going to try to get her a Congres 1 
Medal.” ? 


; 


on the Yukon River, Called Five Fingers 
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WR JUMBLE OF INHERITANCE- 
TAX LAWS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


hvealth is so designed that the heir 
stome into court and obtain a clearance 
pring the taxes before he can enjoy his 
at. 
die the opposite is true with regard to 
e'orms of taxation; the state has to go 
-¢d find the property. All that expense 
s pon the state. Therefore to say that 
-epense of collecting a personal tax is so 
and the expense of collecting an in- 
itnee tax is a great deal less becomes 
iclous. The actual total cost of collect- 
jheritance taxes is so high that there 
mre argument against them based on 
3 round than upon the charge that the 
eare excessive. This situation recalls 
, acient vaudeville wheeze about the 
> en who held joint ownership of a cow. 
ewned the rear half of the cow and got 
t> milk; so the other man who owned 
» ont end of the cow and had to feed it 
ied to kill his half. He reported, how- 
that when he killed his half of the cow 
jrtner’ s half died. 
‘ often happens with regard to 
ate that after the Federal and state 
nments have lopped off only the head 
J orns in the form of a 20 per cent levy 
2 st of the estate dies. To say such 
rility is not a part of the cost of col- 
tin is sticking too close to the letter and 
cng the facts. 
Tere is scarcely any probability at all 
1ithe states will abandon inheritance 
<<. nor is there any organized propa- 
ni to bring about such a result. The 
ir costs of government seem to make 
ss taxes absolutely essential. But there 
rw a strong propaganda against the 
dal Government’s continuing in this 
lcany longer than may be considered 
siutely necessary. Much of the force of 
ajargument would decline, however, if 
e ites were to be materially reduced or 
peation of state taxes abolished. As for 
etates and their duplication of levies 
righ taxation of nonresidents, some 
o'ess is already being made toward 
arhtening out the jumble; indeed if the 
ol powers of discretion usually lodged in 
e/arious state officials were always exer- 
¢ tyrannically this duplication would be 
tily intolerable, but most officials and 
eitates themselves through their laws 
2 ow trying to reduce the present large 
inner of obvious absurdities. 


The Argument Pro and Con 


‘Te argument in favor of the Federal 
»-rnment’s abandoning this field of taxa- 
1—asit has done three times previously — 
a be summarized as follows: 
The historic use of the inheritance tax 
{war measure only. 
2 Since the states have exclusive juris- 
con over the passing of property to new 
‘rs at death only, the states should tax 
¢ transfers. | 
The Federal tax invades a field long 
pied by the states and interferes with 
€ enjoyment of it. 
: ae tax is difficult and costly to ad- 
ister. 
£ The tax is levied upon capital. 
re principal arguments for retaining the 
evral tax may be summarized as follows: 
1} The Government needs the revenue, 
asan undeniable legal right to use this 
of taxation, and there are centuries of 
reedent for it. 
Many of the greatest authorities on 
tion maintain that death duties are a 
ssary corollary and supplement to the 


i] ; 
4 Without death duties the holders of 
exempt securities would evade taxation 


, It would be unwise for the Federal 
‘ernment to admit a limitation of its 


powers to invade any field of taxation not 
denied to it by the Constitution. 

These nine propositions will cover nearly 
all the argument. They are, for the most 
part, however, broad generalizations, and 
leave out of account the numerous annoy- 
ing expenses and delays that confront the 
heirs of an estate. Examples of these are’ 
available in such profusion that it is difficult 
to choose a few and say they are typical. 
In fact, one had best avoid even the sugges- 
tion that any one of them is typical because 
there are so many different state laws, with- 
out mentioning the court decisions inter- 
preting them. But let us, nevertheless, 
consider just a few. We will assume that a 
man dies in New York, leaving an estate 
valued at $10,000,000. Among his posses- 
sions are shares in a New Jersey corporation 
valued at $10,000. In order to clear up his 
estate it will be necessary to submit to the 
New Jersey authorities a copy of his will 
and the inventory of the whole estate. 


A Tax Deadlock 


Now if his only property outside of New 
York happened to be the few shares of the 
New Jersey corporation, that would not be 
aserious matter; but more probably he will 
have to file these papers and perhaps several 
others besides with fifteen or twenty states. 
It also happens very often that out of the 
fifteen states, seven or eight administer 
their nonresident taxation in such a way 
that each of them finds it almost necessary 
to make the last collection. To be specific, 
one state will say, “‘Your tax here cannot 
be computed accurately until you have paid 
Ohio and Wisconsin.”’ Now if it happens 
that Ohio and Wisconsin also find it neces- 
sary to be last, a deadlock is reached. The 
tax itself may not be high, but if the estate 
is suffering while all these’ negotiations are 
in progress, then the cost of collection from 
the point of view of the heirs is far from low. 

Nearly all the states have different rates 
for different classifications of heirs. For 
instance, the administrator cannot say, “I 
must pay 6 per cent in New York, 8 per 
cent in Wisconsin, 4 per cent in West Vir- 
ginia, andsoon.” Farfromit. Let us take 
some of those rates and see just what con- 
fronts the administrator dealing with a 
large and scattered estate. In Colorado, 
for instance, the tax on $105,000 bequeathed 
to the widow is 4 per cent; the same sum 
bequeathed to a sister pays 7 per cent; to 
an aunt, 10 per cent; to a more remote rela- 
tive or one who is not a relative, 12 per cent. 
But the wife will have an exemption of 
$20,000, while a child’s exemption is only 
$10,000. The sister’s exemption would be 
only $2000. The aunt’s exemption would 
be $500, and a person who was not a rela- 
tive would have the same exemption. 
Naturally this matter of exemptions changes 
in effect the rate, or at least the amount to 
be paid. 

Now that is Colorado. Suppose we take 
Arkansas next. The same $105,000 left to 
a widow or a child would pay 7 per cent, 
with an exemption of $3000; the sister 
would have an exemption of $1000, and 
would pay 14 per cent; all the others enu- 
merated in the case of Colorado would pay 
28 per cent and have an exemption of only 
$500. 

Nearly all the states levy an inheritance 
tax upon shares of stock in corporations 
domiciled within their borders, no matter 
where the owner of the stock is domiciled. 
Some states levy a tax even when the cor- 
poration itself is also foreign, provided it 
owns property within their borders. This 
has led to so much confusion that two 
methods are now being tried to bring about 
something closer to easy administration. 
One is a flat rate on the properties of non- 
residents, so that once the value is deter- 
mined the rate can be supplied instantly. 
The other is reciprocity between the states 
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You can get genuine Palm 
Beach Suits in all the hana- 
some new colors and patterns 
—in both light and dark 
Shades— that you see in the 
finest imported woolens and 
worsteds; also the famous 
tan and other light colors 
individual to Palm Beach. 
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SNAPSHOTS 


These ave actual photographs of well tailored Palm 
Beach Suits—just as they look on regular men 


Good sense and good form 
in summer styles for 1925 


OOK at the men’s clothes in 

the snapshots. 

Smartness in every line of them 
—spruce, well-groomed-looking 
clothes — the kind one takes pride 
in wearing. 

They look even better in real 
life, for there are many patterns 
and colorings —all the latest 
shades and mixtures as well as 
the old favorites that run from 


year to year. 

But looks are only part of the 
story. These suits are cool— the 
coolest good-looking suits ever 
made! 

And they are beautifully tai- 
lored and finished. 


dinary clothes by many months. 

1925 has nothing better to 
offer in summer suit values. 

These suits are made from 
Palm Beach Cloth, the smartest 
of summer fabrics. 

Clothing stores offer Palm Beach 
Suits at prices that usually range 
about $12.50, $15.00, $16.50, and 
$18.50. Some styles and makes sell 
for more. 

Why do prices vary? Please re- 
member this: 

Genuine Palm Beach Cloth is 
all of one standard quality, but 
the suits made from Palm Beach 
vary in price. Workmanship and 
patterns vary. The more you pay, 


Se u.S.PAT. OF F. 


i E GENUINE CLOT 
IMFO. ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED ca.: 


Furthermore, they'll outlast or- - 


the more you should get in cut, 
tailoring and finish. 

Go to your clothier and pay a 
good price for Palm Beach and 
you'll get the smartest, coolest sum- 
mer suit you ever owned. 

Take another look at the photo- 
graphs—they ought to help you to 
decide on a summer wardrobe. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


Jor men, young men and boys-CO OL SUITS OF 


PALM BEACH 
CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co. 
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Johnson said 
“Dependability Fist- 
in an Outboard Motor” 


HEN L. J. Johnson turned his attention to the outboard 
motor in 1920, he started work where other manufactur- 
ers left off. 
“Dependability first’? was his ideal for the Johnson Outboard 
Motor. Absolute dependability—and nothing short of it. 
That Johnson foresaw what people expect today of their out- 
board motors is shown by the fact that dealers sold more Johnson 
Motors during 1924 than any other make. 


* * * 

Johnson succeeded because he approached the outboard motor from the 
marine engineering viewpoint. 

The simple, sturdy construction of the Johnson Motor is a triumph of marine 
engineering. 

Portability was a natural result of simplification and correct design. Un- 
ceasing research in the field of scientific metallurgy enabled Johnson to produce 
his ideal motor and still keep the weight down to 


Only 35 Pounds 


The Johnson drives rowboats from 7 to 9 miles per hour, canoes from 9 to 12. 

Owing to the combination of construction and light weight, the owner of a 
Johnson has a real advantage in attaching to all types of boats, particularly 
double-pointed canoes. 


1925 Model 25-30% More Powerful 


The 1925 Johnson is 25-30% more powerful than previous models. 

Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes starting still easier than be- 
fore. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (Patent applied for)—standard equipment 
this year—permits running over submerged obstructions without injury to 
motor or propeller. 

Yet the ready-to-run weight of 35 pounds is retained. 

* * * 

There’s a Johnson dealer near you who will be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration. If you don’t know his name, mail us the coupon below and we will 
send it to you, together with the 1925 Johnson catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Use your Johnson 
whileyou pay for it 


Get details of our 
Deferred Payment 
Plan from your 
dealer—or direct 
from us. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name of the nearest Johnson dealer, your FREE catalog and details 


of the Deferred Payment Plan. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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to the general effect that ‘‘if you don’t tax 
our citizens we won’t tax yours.” New 
York and Pennsylvania were among the 
leaders in that movement. Thus Pennsyl- 
vania would not levy against the estate of a 
resident of New York nor vice versa. By a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in computing its tax upon 
the estate of the late Henry C. Frick, was 
compelled to deduct from the gross value 
of the estate the value of personal prop- 
erty which had its situs in other states. 
Judging from the brief newspaper ab- 
stracts of the opinion, it would appear 
that the enforcement of this principle 
would have the effect of doing away with 
these reciprocal arrangements. 

The desire to tax nonresidents leads in- 
evitably to duplication between anywhere 
from two to twenty states as well as the 
Federal Government. Next, all the rates 
are different. But along with all these com- 
plications one has to deal with different 
methods of computing the value of estates, 
and even of computing the taxes themselves 
after values are fixed. It would be almost 
impossible in an article of this nature to 
summarize these methods. To begin with I 
have not even been able to find out how 
many different methods are in use for com- 
puting the taxes of nonresidents. Roy C. 
Osgood, vice president of the First Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, has summarized 
six methods of computing the taxes in the 
cases of residents alone. It seems to me 
that nearly anyone would assume that in 
the case of an exemption of, let us say, 
$5000 on a legacy of $10,000, the rate would 
apply to the remaining $5000; but that is 
far from being true. I quote Mr. Osgood 
verbatim-on what he calls the third method 
in his list of six: ‘‘This involves principally 
the manner of granting exemptions, and is 
somewhat complicated. If the share ex- 
ceeds the exemption, the tax is computed 
on the entire share without allowance for 
the exemption. The tax, however, may not 
reduce the share below the exemption. For 
instance, if a brother’s share is $1010 and 
the tax at 3 per cent is $30.30, the brother’s 
net share, but for this plan, would be 
$979.70. But the exemption is $1000, so 
that the tax can be $10 only.”” Most per- 
sons with only an ordinary acquaintance 
with arithmetic and the English language 
would, I think, compute the tax at thirty 
cents. They would allow the brother his 
exemption of $1000 and levy the 3 per cent 
on the $10. 


An Astounding Computation 


But there is another method of computa- 
tion even more astounding, although it is 
used by only two states. The official whose 
duty it is to name the amount of the tax 
first makes all the deductions for exemp- 
tions. Then he searches through the list for 
the highest rate applicable to any one of the 
beneficiaries, and this maximum rate he 
applies to all of them. Why he does this, no 
one seems to know. 

It sometimes happens that a man who 
has warning that death is imminent dis- 
poses of his estate by gift before he dies. 
This has led to a whole library of laws cov- 
ering “gifts in contemplation of death.” 
One state imposes a higher tax on these 
than on bequests. 

Another state tried to do this and there 
resulted some interesting court proceedings 
growing out of a question as to whether the 
rates of taxation in force at the time of the 
gift or at the time of the death of the giver 
applied. The courts held that the rates at 
the time of death applied. It may not have 
had any bearing on the case, but the rates 
at the time of death were much higher than 
at the time of giving. 

The courts have quite generally held that 
the tax accrues at the time of death and 
that subsequent events have nothing to do 
with the case, all of which sounds reason- 
able enough except for the fact that an les- 
tate is not always cleared of its tax liens 
promptly. Title rests in the heirs immedi- 
ately after death, but the state or states 


Ui ul 
4 


and the Federal Government stil 
strings attached. Nevertheless, wh: 
pens subsequently is the gain or logs 
beneficiaries. Where an estate sufi 
vere depreciation between the timeo 
and the time of distribution there ar; 
esting developments. This situatii | 
led to so much hardship that one sti, 
changed its statutes so that the val|t 
upon which the tax is collected m 
that of the date of distribution, wh), 
other state has decided that the yal|t 
date must be one year subsequent | 
date of death. It is very difficult tj 
up a large estate under present con jj 
in less than one year. A shining e)) 
of this was a very large estate in 
Island; the death duties amounted t }j 
000,000, and in order to raise such {4 
amount it finally became necessary ||; 
legislature to pass a special law perr|t 
the executors to borrow money with } 
to pay the taxes. | 
On the matter of appraising an | 
some idea of the different opinions || 
given by simply listing the terms u}j 
different state laws. Here they are: | 
ket value,” ‘‘true value,” ‘‘full ar|{ 
value,” and ‘‘fair cash value.” Go); 
terpretations were necessary. 


When Taxes Consume an Es' 


All these terms sound well enoug | 
what shall a reasonable man say is t]r 
sonable value of a sound 5 per cent st kk 
a time when a bear raid is in progre;) 
narrow market and prices are being } 
down artificially? If the property hi) 
to be goods, shall the wholesale or thi } 
price rule? It often happens that t/|, 
praiser fixes a value which can be de\\ 
very ably on paper but not in ther? 
place. Suppose, then, that the heir 
to wait and argue the matter. The | 
becomes subject to penalties. At firs) 
are not very high, but later they usuz? 
crease to 1 per cent a month, which | 
far from a pawnbroker’s rate and en/| 
argument. | 

However, the matter of when th) 
ues shall be fixed is more importa | 
how they shall be fixed, because | 
long run the native honesty and cot 
sense of appraisers can be depended ) 
while the changes in value that take| 
in the course of four or five months or / 
are dictated by fate and it becomes ( 
sary to establish an arbitrary rule ba 
common sense and experience. —| 

Theoretically it is now quite possi 
a combination of Federal and state }\ 
tance taxes to exceed the total value! 
estate. a | 

Not many of these cases actualh 
pen, but the real argument to be | 
on this subject is that you don’t hi? 
take 100 per cent of an estate to kill 
more than you have to run over a ma | 
a steam roller to wound him morta | 
rifle bullet no larger than a quinine ¢ } 
will suffice if it hits between the eye: 

I quote from an address deliver 
W. B. Belknap at a conference on i! 
tance and estate taxation held in St. ) 
September 15, 1924: 
_ “Tsent out letters asking various p 
if they had run onto any cases where 
ally all of an estate had been taken in 
taxes, and none of the persons knew 0 
cases; several of them said it was not 
ble. I want to say that it is possit 
know of one case in‘my own home 
Louisville, Kentucky, where the wh¢ 
tate has been taken or at least the | 
estate was to be taken in taxes. WI) 
any way out of it has been found I ¢! 
know. That estate was mixed up bell 
several states in this country, the Fi 
Government and the French Govern: 
It was not all under the Stars and St! 
but death taxes can and do take a 
large portion of an occasional estate. | 

“I know of another estate in Phi 
phia. Here are the circumstances: 
people lived in New Jersey; they kej) 
securities in Pennsylvania; the pro) 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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4 (Continued from Page 122) 
,; West Virginia; and for all I know it 
y ave been incorporated in New York. 
vy: a fairly large piece of property and a 
n of the family said that the whole of 
eate had been taken in death taxes. I 
i that; but undoubtedly a very large 
tf the estate was taken in death taxes, 
ase they would have four full taxes— 
wlersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
| ie Federal—to pay, so it is not fair to 
iis cannot happen. It can happen. 
¢ people have written to say that this 
yins so seldom that it does not make 
-lifference. Yes, it does. There is 
2) death taxes vary, to my notion, from 
spf the other taxes with which we deal. 
yy annual tax takes all of a man’s in- 
aifor one year, that man has still a 
we to save what property he has accu- 
lied during his lifetime; he has some 
ayack. But if an inheritance tax works 
justice, that injustice falls upon the 
41 of the man’s property, and it is 
rid for good and all. It is levied only 
¢ If a mistake is made, there is no cor- 
tig, and the seriousness of it, due to the 
s' the tax, is very, very great. 
‘ attorney who is experienced in 
ite work told me it had cost $20,000 to 

ie waivers and what little litigation 
r was in connection with a $700,000 
2 settled up; the taxes collected by the 
tj amounted to $30,000. There you 
vanother distinct phase of the problem. 
1/ones’ widow down in Simpson, In- 
r, does not even know that there is an 
etance-tax law; she does not know 
e: to send the papers or what papers to 
ic To a lawyer the problem is very sim- 
, ut we have one hundred and ten mil- 
jof people confronted with a tax that 
isonly very occasionally, a tax about 
i, they know approximately nothing, 
Jo get it settled they have to turn it 
2150 attorneys and pay attorneys’ fees. 
‘ind then there is the continual chang- 
| these laws. Thirty-five states have 
ued their laws since 1917. I do not 
a little amendments; I mean changes. 
than twenty states have made changes 
¢1920. Idaho is the only state I recall 
ii has not changed its inheritance-tax 
mn fairly recent times.” 

| J 
lie Safety-Deposit-Box Ruling 

| 


| uote from another address before the 
nconference: “‘We—meaning the trust 
nany of which the speaker is an officer— 
v had an interesting experience in get- 
; waiver from another state in order to 
fer one share of stock for an estate 
uivas very small. It took us more than 
er to comply with the requirements of 
> tate and get the waiver in question. 
lecall it, the expense was a little more 
uforty dollars, and finally it was deter- 
ni-that the estate had no tax to pay. 
“here is usually the requirement for a 
9, of the will, the complete assets and 
bities, all the voluminous records that 
‘ith a large estate, a report of the 
e:ors’ meeting, if any, and I could go on 
tithis enumeration indefinitely. 
“nother difficulty that is becoming 
1 frequent is the requirement of some 
its for taxation of bank deposits to the 
¢ of nonresidents. This absolutely ties 
ie liquid part of an estate and works 
rihip due to the fact that prompt pay- 
t of taxes is impossible. Instead of dis- 
Wa the estate encounters penalties. It 
to be possible for a trust company to 
intee these taxes or pay them in excess 
ing settlement and thus free the liquid 
63 for immediate use.” 
ong with the difficulties imposed by 
eition of the inheritance-tax laws there 
V grown up rules and regulations of an 
tinding nature to protect the state from 
salment of assets. These regulations 
©) numerous that only one will be cited 
Tias an example. Incidentally it is prob- 
lj the most drastic of them all. This 
ation, which is in force in several 
» provides that a court order is neces- 
rjto open a safety-deposit box in the 
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Glove-smooth 


event of the death of any person having 
access to it. Now many persons with es- 


‘tates grant their attorneys, their agents, 


men holding power of attorney for specific 
duties, and others access to their safety- 
deposit boxes. Under this law it not only 
can happen but frequently does happen 
that a man finds his deposits of securities 
tied up in legal tape simply because his at- 
torney, who didn’t own a thing in the box 
to which he had access, has died. 

One of the most hopeful phases of our 
inheritance-tax jumble lies in the fact that 
many public officials have declined tomake 
political issues of their differences of opin- 
ion. This is particularly true of Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon. In his addresses 
on the subject of taxation he has repeatedly 
quoted his predecessors in office, Secre- 
taries Glass and Houston, to show that men 
of different political affiliations when famil- 
iar with the problem at first-hand realize 
that tax rates can go high enough to reach 
the point of diminishing returns. Discuss- 
ing tax rates in general and the inheritance 
tax in particular, Secretary Mellon said in 
an address delivered March seventeenth of 
this year in Richmond, Virginia: 


Overlapping Tax Systems 


“Tn its failure to reduce the maximum sur- 
tax below 40 per cent and in its increase of 
estate taxes to a maximum of 40 per cent, 
the Revenue Act violated certain princi- 
ples of taxation which I feel to be funda- 
mental to any sound reform of the tax 
system. This may be tax reduction. It is 
not tax reform. This may impose high 
rates on large incomes and estates. It does 
not insure continuation of large revenue to 
the Government. This may seem to make 
wealth pay. It only overburdens industry 
and initiative. 

“We are still faced, then, with the neces- 
sity of establishing economically sound 
rates of tax. But we are in a better position 
today to make the reform comprehensive 
than we were in 1923. At that time there 
were a number of different taxes to reduce 
or abolish, each contributing its share in 
the loss of revenue. Now we approach a 
fiscal year with an estimated surplus of 
$374,000,000. This, mind you, is after we 
have absorbed the losses of revenue brought 
about by the 1924 act. Furthermore, we 
are in a better position to approach tax re- 
form, because the country at large better 
understands the questions involved and is 
able to assess more nearly at their true 
value the various proposals for dealing with 
these questions. In other words, tax re- 
form is now an issue which holds the public 
interest and demands an early and honest 
attempt at settlement. 

“As the cost of government, particularly 
that of the states and municipalities, has 
mounted in the past few years, there has 
arisen the necessity for an apportionment 
of the fields of taxation between state and 
Federal governments. At a meeting at- 
tended by state taxing authorities in Wash- 
ington last month, at which the President 
spoke, the desirability of having the Fed- 


eral Government leave to the states the | 


particular field of inheritance taxes was 
strongly urged, and a nation-wide com- 
mittee will consider this subject during the 
coming months, This return to the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the states can be 
well appreciated here in Virginia. The ef- 
forts of two governments to tap the same 
source of revenue in inheritance taxes have 
resulted in overlapping systems which im- 
pose undue burdens upon the taxpayer and 
a consequent destruction of the very sources 
of revenue which mean comparatively little 
to the Federal treasury, but much to the 
state. 

“T know of no better justification for our 
democratic form of government, in which 
I and all of us here so firmly believe, than 
the way in which the people of this country 
have come to an appreciation of what taxa- 
tion is, of the principles underlying a sound 
tax system, and of the harmful effects which 
the wrong system can have upon the daily 
life of every citizen. Here is a subject 
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But if your face is to come 
through every shave, soft, supple, 
comfortable, you need thorough 
softening—and that means 
Williams! 


The magic of Williams lies in 
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Williams lather is full of mois- 
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Try a week's free shav- 
ing with Williams. 
We'll send a trial tube 

Sree. See offer below. 


All of each hair is thoroughly 
softened for easy cutting. 


Yet this thorough Williams 
lather is so gentle that its daily 
use decidedly benefits your skin. 
No other shaving cream com- 
bines effectiveness and mildness 
so helpfully as does Williams. It 
really does its job! 


Send for a free trial tube of 
Williams. Drop your present 
cream for a few days. Learn just 
what this famous Williams shav- 
ing lather will do. 


Use the coupon 


For the free trial tube, fill out 
coupon below or use a postcard. 
The regular large-size tube of 
Williams is 35c. The double-size 
tube at soc contains fwice as 
much cream and is the most eco- 
nomical tube you can buy. 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE TRIAL TUBE 


(Sample tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 
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Conn. Tf you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 
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Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 47-A 
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highly technical, presumably theoretical, 
and one which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would seem to have no popular ap- 
peal to the crowd. Yet it has assumed 
importance and now holds the interest of 
the public mind. 

“An unintelligent use of the taxing power 
may have disastrous consequences. It is 
for this reason that we must come to some 
understanding, particularly as regards high 
surtaxes and in the field of inheritance 
taxes, by which overlapping and unfair 
taxes shall be eliminated and the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country shall be 
assured. This, Iam confident, can be done.” 

To the man with a small income and al- 
most no capital at all it often seems un- 
important that an estate of $1,000,000 is 
reduced by death taxes to less than 50 per 
cent of its former value. Certainly, he 
argues, the beneficiaries are still far better 
off than I am. 

And so they are. But large estates are 
never a matter of cash; they are going con- 
cerns of one sort or another. To strike 
them down hits at the nation’s industrial 
development. 

Moreover, if a man knows that beyond 
a certain point he will have to make four 
or five dollars for the Government in order 
to have one or two for himself or his heirs, 
the effort and risk are not worth while and 
initiative crumbles. 

Again, judged strictly from a governmen- 
tal point of view, or more strictly a money- 
raising point of view, it is a mathematical 
certainty that death taxes which amount 
to more than the normal average accretion 
of an estate in a normal generation will 
eventually destroy that source of revenue. 
To be specific, if an estate of a certain size 
will ordinarily increase 25 per cent in a 
generation and the death taxes will average 
30 per cent it is only a matter of time until 
that estate will not be paying any taxes. 


Living Off the Capital 


President Coolidge called attention to 
this phase of the problem in an address de- 
livered in Washington, February 25, 1925, 
before the National Tax Association con- 
ference on inheritance taxes. He said: “‘To 
take an excessive proportion of estates in 
this way for the costs of government can 
only mean that the Government will be 
living off the capital of the community. 
This we should seek to avoid. Therefore 
I suggested that it might be better if the 
field of inheritance taxation could be left 
to the states. 

“T do not believe that the Government 
should seek social legislation in the guise of 
taxation. We should approach the ques- 
tions directly where the arguments for and 
against the proposed legislation may be 
clearly presented and universally under- 
stood. If we are to adopt socialism, it 
should be presented to the people of this 
country as socialism, and not under the 
guise of a law to collect revenue. The peo- 
ple are quite able to determine for them- 
selves the desirability of a particular public 
policy and do not ask to have such policies 
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forced upon -them by- indirection. |] 
sonally I do not feel that large foy 
properly managed are necessarily a n 
to our institutions, and therefore ou 
be destroyed. On the contrary, the: 
been and can be of great value for ¢ 
velopment. - Differing from income | 
which are deductions from what a ta) 
makes each year and payment of 
presumably can be made without haz 
inheritance and estate taxes are ; 
taxes; they take a part of the accum \| 
capital of the nation. This capital 4 
usually represented by cash or readil ) 
ketable securities, but it may be a buy 
built up by the decedent through hi|j 
time, or property long held, for whiet \ 
is no immediate market. In conseq 
to pay inheritance and estate taxes ir 
executors must sell the property jj 
comes into their hands at what is ei\y 
lent to a forced sale with the usual \ 
quence of loss in value. I venture 5 
that for executors to pay a 40 per ce|t 
they would have to realize in cash, |{ 
ordinary large estate, probably 60 pe 
of the appraised value of the estate, 


The Present Status 


After calling attention to the fact tl); 
heritance taxes provided only a little \ 
than $100,000,000 out of the total ;§ 
700,000,000 internal revenue taxes rei y 
during the last fiscal year, President ) 
idge concluded: “While we may r| 
able to absorb so great a loss of reyej2 
one year we could provide for gradi} 
tirement from the field as our goven | 
expenses decrease.” i 

The point of view disclosed by Pre | 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon in tl 
dresses from which I have quoted ish} 
many congressmen and senators, but 
also strenuously opposed. Summaii 
the present status of inheritance-tax f 
lation one finds the following outsta i 
facts: ; 

1. The Federal Government’s || 
rates are widely assailed as confiscato) } 
unsound. | 

2. The Federal Government even i 
will probably reduce these rates or [ 
from this field of taxation. 

3. The rates imposed by the stat : 
not generally regarded as confiscato ( 
cept when two or more overlap. | 

4. The difficulties incident to inte} 
ing the numerous state laws, especial] J 
to frequent changes in them, are mor | 
densome than the taxation imposed. 

5. The fact that the public is be 
with the details of these laws adds g! 
to the difficulty and expense. 

6. Both state and Federal officia | 
sincerely endeavoring to profit by e! 
ence and smooth the administrati 
these laws in order to decrease absut! 


and actual confiscations. et 
7. Apparently the most feasible, i! 
diate step in that direction is to elin} 
taxation of nonresidents as far as Bo 
and in the other cases to establish flat) 
that are low and easily computed. — 


- Arch Rocks, onthe El Portat Road, Yosemite Valley, California ew. 
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serving our hearts when exercising, 
ding anything else, for that matter, 
-eil of drawing recklessly and thought- 
lyon those hearts in incidental and, 
st, inconsequential enterprises, I now 
s \ to the consideration of the game of 
* the reason for this is that golf is the 
stoopular form of exercise among the 
a am writing to—men of fifty and on 

‘olf is more widely played than any 
exame by these men. Indeed it is al- 
sthe only form of open-air exercise they 
tue. Few are walkers. Few, compar- 
yer, ride horseback. And, happily, 
estill persist at tennis or polo or hand- 
|{ squash or the more violent exercises. 
™) manifestations of the human intel- 
-, msidered in the mass, get few enough 
di\ for rational exemplifications. Most 
hentries in the Book of Life are in the 
_ 3ut there is a credit coming because 
af fifty and more rarely continue at 
n and polo, and so on. Some men do, 
serse, and are not injured. Every gen- 
tii has its physical phenomena, But 
siof those who stick at these violent 
a are beyond redemption. The vain 


yvere, spurs them on, and presently 
yie of a heart attack or of some other 
2,2 wherein the normal and unabused 
would have helped them through. Of 
t2 vanity-induced delusions of man- 
dthat of a man of fifty that he can do 
a‘he could when he was thirty, is the 
sioathetic. And the most dangerous. 
VN come to golf, for the reasons afore- 
1, Golf came to us in the eighties as a 
yar sport, and by the nineties was get- 
sinder way toward its present great 
it. It is now a game of wide practice 
| opeal. There are several million golf- 
Hii country. Every community of 

retensions has a golf course. There 
sores of them in and about each of the 

cities. I do not know how many 
ims there are in the country, all told, 
se number is large. 


. The Greatest Golf Myth 


Shey golf club, and every golf course, 
;S quota of men who began to play 
fa its early days, in the nineties, say, 
1 me before that. These men are now, 
Sy, over fifty. In addition to this, the 
rer of men who have taken up golf in 
ist ten or fifteen years, men of middle 
verging on middle age, and on past 
le age, makes up a considerable pro- 
‘tm of those who play the game. Some 
ise play the game moderately. Many 
it. Some of them, because of excep- 
n physical equipment, are entitled to 
yas much golf as they want to play— 
1 day, or twice a day, and be none the 
r for it. Many of these others play too 
c golf. Many should not play golf at 
jpeatise every round of eighteen holes, 
atter how conservatively played or 
“husbanded as to effort, takes a toll 
rthem that will, one day, count against 
continuing to have any further in- 
e, in golf or any other mundane matter. 
rinsically, golf is a good game. It is 
jd out-of-doors. It has the element of 
netition. It has the requirement of 
It has the impossibility of complete 
Sry. It vexes, exalts, disappoints, 
, depresses, teases, cajoles, scorns, 
Ts, lures and repels every player. In 
Ssountry it is crassly commercialized, 
stically ceremonialized, deliriously dif- 
1 for any but the most expert players 
e of grotesque penalizing by artificial 
ads in the shape of traps and bunkers, 
0 on, and absurd lengthening of courses; 
mely and, in many instances, almost 
) bitively expensive, often ridiculously 
ish, loaded down with rites and 
hments, battened on by professionals, 
inants, salesmen, explainers and prac- 
ners, ‘and generally exploited finan- 
, commercially, sartorially and socially 


vg1ing that they are as good as ever 
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beyond its deserts in the truly American 
manner. But it has its points. And its 
myths. 

The greatest of the golf myths is that it 
is an old man’s game. That is silly to any 
person who knows anything about golf. If 
there ever was a game thatisa young man’s 
game, golf is that game, so far as good golf 
is concerned. Of course any person with 
sufficient. vitality and determination to 
totter from tee to green and swing a club 
can play golf, or play at it. But no person 
who does not begin to play golf, who does 
not start to learn golf, when young—and 
the younger the better—will ever be any- 
thing but a mediocre golfer. Speaking in 
terms of the possibility of old men playing 
something that resembles golf, even oldish 
men, it is an old man’s game, but in terms 
of real golf it is a young man’s game. 


Who Should Play Golf 


However, there are plenty of old and old- 


ish men in this country who persist in | 


thinking that golf is an old man’s game be- 
cause they can scramble around eighteen 
holes without falling on their faces, and 
right here is where I bear down on the 
statement that a great many of these would 
be better off and live longer if they quit 
playing golf—a great many. So enormous 
is the vanity of man, heretofore alluded to, 
that this statement will meet with a storm 
of indignant protest. ‘‘Who,’’ I can hear 
them shouting, “‘is this person who says 
that we are not fit to play our golf? Where 


does he get off with this admonition and | 
advice and general wise-cracking about our | 
exercise being too much for us? What will | 
we do for exercise if we can’t play golf?” | 


And so on. 
Fair enough. I am not advising any 
man, whether he is fifty or a hundred, or 


anywhere between, to quit golf, or let down | 
on his golf and do less of it, if he is sure his | 


continued golf is doing him good. Sure! If 
he knows his heart is all right and the 
strain of walking three miles and a half or 
four miles, part of the distance often up and 
down hilly places, chasing a golf ball, 
swinging at it with a club and hitting it, or 
not, as the case may be, is not fostering an 


adverse heart situation that will some day | 
play eternal hob with him, let him go to it. | 


But with this proviso: Do it with knowl- 
edge and not with assumption. Do it with 
certainty and not because of vanity. Do it 
with full assessment and appraisal of the 
truth that every man’s arteries harden to 
some extent as he gets along in life, and 
that his own arteries are not excepted in the 
general working of the rule. Do it with 
grateful appreciation of the fact that his 
heart has been a faithful servant thus far, 
and deserves and requires all the aid that 
can be given for the final pull when time has 
the downhill drag. 

What does the average layman of middle 
age know about his heart except that for all 
his years it has efficiently, uncomplainingly 
and steadily done its work, or seemed to? 
What does he know of what nicotine or 
liquor or heavy exercise or worry or indiges- 
tion or nerves or some hidden toxic weak- 
ener or some obscure focus of infection may 
have done to it or have done to some other 
organ that, in its collapsing turn, may 
throw an extra and insuperable burden on 
an impaired heart? Nothing, unless there 
has been some warning protest that sent 
him scurrying to the doctor; and often the 
heart gives no warning, but simply lays 
down its tools and walks out when it has 
had enough. The situation doesn’t admit of 
argument. It is mere common sense. If 
you, speaking individually to any critical 
middle-aged customer, are sure you are all 
right, proceed. But if you have any doubt, 
find out. If you do not know, find out. 
And if you find anything out—quit. 

This isn’t as harsh as it seems.. No man 
of fifty or over need fear that because golf 
or his other exercises tire him too much and 
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Everybody complimented Mrs. Martin 
‘on the delicious rootbeer she made 
from Hires Household Extract 


A shower of praise greeted her — 


Where did you get this delicious rootbeer? 
I simply must have another glass. . . . 


refresiting: . .-- 


You don’t mean to say you made it yourself. 
family would be delighted with this. 
Won't you tell me how you make it? 


it forever. 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 


In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract, you can 
make the most delicious and health- 
ful drink. No trick at all to do it. 
No fuss—no muss. It is so easy to 
mix, sO inexpensive and convenient, 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. For every occasion it is 


the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 


Just think—with one 25c package 
of Hires Household Extract you can 
make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
and berries. There never was a 


So 


My 
. I could drink 


finer drink for children. For root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink—does not 
contain chemicals. It has the natural 
plant juices with vitamins and 
healthful- qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 

Get a package of Hires House- 
hold Extract today and make this 
wonderful rootbeer. Then you'll be 
ready for the hot, thirsty days when 
everybody clamors for a cool, re- 
freshing drink. If you like ginger ale 
too, you can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making ginger ale at 
home. It is delicious. A 25¢ pack- 


age makes 80 glasses. 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


Jor mak ing 


Most every dealer sells Hires 
Household Extracts for mak- 
ing rootbeer and ginger ale 
at home. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, just send 25¢ 
(35¢ outside of U. S. A.) with 
this coupon and we will 


: rootbeer extract at 25¢* and— 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE at home 


Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company 
; 212 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Enclosed find, for which please send me 


packages of 
packages of ginger ale extract at 25c.* ! 


send a package direct, post- Name 
paid. For $2.80 ($4 outside 


of U. S. A.) we will send you Aitteesd 


a carton of one dozen packages. 
Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


"35 a package in Canada 
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Avoid a hurried selection of 


vacation hosiery. If you want 
to create good first impressions 
but retain a lasting acquaint- 
ance with what you buy, be 
sure you step in where 
Shawknit Hosiery is sold. 
That’s sensible economy. 
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thus do him more harm than good, he must 
be deprived of outdoor enjoyments. There 
is a haven for the oldsters, a pleasant port 
for their flagging energies, a game that is 
older than golf, a game that requires a high 
degree of skill, that furnishes a keen com- 
petitive feature, that is not expensive. It is 
eminently fitted to supply, without undue 
excess of effort, all needed entertainment, 
exercise, diversion, and utilize every faculty 
that inhibited exercises utilize. That game 
is here proposed as a medium for outdoor 
exercise and entertainment for men and 
women of middle age and over who need a 
milder form of such diversion than is usu- 
ally obtainable. It is the game of bowls— 
the game of lawn bowling. 

Bowls is at least seven hundred years old, 
older than any other outdoor game save 
archery. There is a manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Windsor, England, dating 
from the twelfth or thirteenth century, that 
has a picture showing two men playing at a 
form of bowls. Manuscripts of the four- 
teenth century show similar drawings, and 
bowls became so popular in England 
that both Edward III and Richard II pro- 
hibited the playing of it because the Eng- 
lish were so taken with this sport that it 
was feared they would neglect the practice 
of archery, which was the main attack and 
defense of the English armies. Later, un- 
der an act passed in 1541, bowls was pro- 
hibited to laborers, apprentices and the 
proletariat in general except at Christmas. 
The lure of it was so great: the English 
workers neglected their work to play at it. 


Building a Bowling Green 


There is a story, fairly. well authenti- 
cated, and in any event a pleasant legend, 
that Sir Francis Drake was playing at 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe when he was told 
that the Spanish Armada was approaching 
in its terrible might. Sir Francis, the story 
goes, was at the moment. engaged in a 
particularly close and exciting contest. He 
heard the news, but before he set sail to 
destroy the Armada he finished his game. 
There is no record of whether he won or 
lost, but to this day they show you the 
green on which he bowled at Plymouth 
Hoe. 

All classes of people in England came 
under the spell of the game. The clergy, 
the nobility and the commoners all played 
it. When John Knox visited Calvin at 
Geneva he found that austere preacher 
playing bowls. Pepys speaks of bowls fre- 
quently, as do the other diarists and com- 
mentators on English customs of those days. 
Late in the 1600’s the game fell somewhat 
into disrepute because of its pothouse affilia- 
tions. The innkeepers built bowling greens 
and attracted rowdy custom therewith. 
Scotland appropriated the game in the six- 
teenth century, and during that century 
the great improvement was made in the 
game. The biased ball was introduced. 
Since then bowls, save for various changes 
in the rules, has remained the same prac- 
tically. The Southampton Town Bowling 
Club bowls yet on greens built in 1299. The 
Bowling Green of New York is so named 
because it was just that in the early days of 
the metropolis—a bowling green. 

Bowls is played on a grass green, similar 
in construction to a golf putting green. A 
space thirty feet wide, say, and one hun- 
dred feet long is large enough for play, but 
the ordinary green is about forty yards 
square. On a green of this size rinks, or 
playing spaces, are ordinarily from eighteen 
to twenty-one feet wide, and several teams 
can play at the same time. Without going 
into detail as to the construction of the 
greens it may be said that any level bit of 
land can be made into a bowling green for 
home or small club purposes and at not 
large expense. An excavation of from eight- 
een inches to two feet in depth i is made on 
the spot where the green is to be placed, 
and the green is then built up with layers of 
gravel, cinders, molds, sands, and topped 
with a turf about two inches thick. i 

We know about turf in this country now. 
Countless greens committees at golf courses 


-probability, are about the same 


have learned about grass. The proce 
growing a turf on a putting green 
processes required for making a go 
for bowls. This is offhand opinic, 
based on any specific knowledge, bu) 
need good turf and so do putting 
and the difficulties of laying down al) 
green, so far as Americans are con 
would seem composed largely i 
nation-wide experience in laying oy 
ing greens. | 

Greens are either level or crown| 
crowned green, of course, is more y 
than a level green, and not so p) 
There is no set size for a green. A mi| 
a strip of turf in his yard of sufficient 
admit of the draw of the balls, ar| 
enough so the jacks will be at least ¢| 
five yards apart can have a bowling| 
A golf club can build one easily, 
ideal dimensions are forty-two yards || 
The building of the greens entail 
knowledge, of course, and the plea| 
the game depends on the perfection 
greens...The green is surrounded: 
ditch, made according to certain sp 
tions, which are not hard or expen| 
follow.” 

The game is played with lignu. 
balls, which weigh just over three 7 
It bears slight relation to the bowlin 
bowling alleys. In bowling, a heavy 
used to knock down pins on an egy 
constructed alley. In bowls a light 
used to roll along the turf. These bj| 
turned with a bias, so it is impossible | 
them directly at the jack. Former 
were weighted with lead on one side, 
gave them the draw in the game, bh). 
they are turned with one side ¢. 
larger than the other. 

In addition to these balls the only 
phernalia required is two jacks, or 
china balls, two and a half inches in 
eter, and two mats, one of which is. 
at each end of the green and on whi 
foot of the player must rest while hi 
livering his ball. The object of the g 
to roll the ball so it will come as ¢ 
possible to the jack, which must be: 
seventy-five feet from the player, ar 
ally is about one hundred feet away 
jack is placed at one end of the gre 
the players take their places at the 
site end. | 


The Game for Oldsters 

There is no knocking down pins. 
done and there are no heavy balls: 
handled. All that is required is f 
player to roll his bowl so expertly i 
will come to rest close to the jack. 
seems simple, but it is in reality an 
prise requiring the greatest skill, jud 
and practice before expertness is att 
The balls seem to be round, but, | 
been explained, they are not round 
side is turned so the ball is not a] 
sphere. The consequence is that wh 
ball begins to lose its initial speed, aft 
rolled by the player, it turns on th 
tened or biased half and begins to 
Inasmuch as it is impossible to roll t] 
directly at the jack, because of thi 
the test is to start the ball off more 
down the side of the rink and at 
rate of speed that when it begins to 
it will curve in toward the jack and 
to rest as close as possible to the 
white china ball. 

The theory of the game has three i 
mentals. The task of the player is eit 
roll his ball until it comes close to the 
or to roll his ball to protect a well-) 
bowl of a partner or of his own so t. 
posing player cannot knock the goo 
away; or to knock away the well-j 
bowl of an opponent. 

Basicly, that is all there is to the | 
but if you think it is a simple, childish 
ation, requiring no skill and affording 
interest, you are mistaken. Bowls 
that demands extraordinary skill, 
ment and finesse. It is extremely di 
to make a good shot. The divagati 

(Continued on Page 133, 


= 
ig. 


‘Continued from Page 130) 

pied ball are often perplexing and 
iliing. The amount of speed to im- 
tithe ball to get it close to the jack 
- ipegins to curve is a matter for long 
tic and close study. A good game of 
sD febitoar players on a side, is as ex- 
¢,s highly competitive, and as inter- 
gis any golf foursome that ever 
ne off a first tee, and though it affords 
tyf gentle exercise it is not tiring. 
ne all nearest the jack counts for one 
¢, nd twenty-one points usually is a 
e, n a match game as played in this 
4) there are four players on a side, and 
_pyer uses two balls. Thus there are 
erballs used for each end, or inning. 
¢,/ one team placed all its balls within 
bes of the opposing team, nearer to 
‘a/, would give a score of eight points, 
ts rarely happens. The ordinary 
* r an inning is one or two, because 
~ sding players use balls to protect 
yed balls and to dislodge the balls 
1e opponents. 
w persons can play at bowls, opposing 
_qier, or two on a side, using as many 
. they want to use. In team play 
are four well-defined positions and 
s. After the toss for first ball, one man 
s ith a ball, His opponent then rolls 
ir ball, and the first man sends down 
end ball, followed by the second ball 
s pponent. Then the two second men 
| ieir two balls, and next the third 
_ (hat makes twelve balls that have 
: wwled. The last bowler is the skip, 
ajain, usually the most expert of the 
4. The skips are at the jack end of the 
ndirecting the play of their team- 
es Then the six who have bowled 
<) the jack, and the two skips go to 
ofer end, where their teammates have 
) »wling, and use:their two balls in an 
gor to get a point. 
wve balls are at or about the jack. 
¢ two of them may be in a counting 
tii. It is the job of the skips to get 
r/alls in closer to the jack than the 
s the other side, and to prevent their 
pints from scoring off them. A great 
| skill may have been used by the 

x players, but the outcome of the 
eests with the skips, and in a tight 
éhere is a cumulative interest and a 
if competition that makes the game 
inting. Also, there isan expertness to 
Wveloped, without tiring effort, that 
as an extraordinary interest. 


Easy on the Pocketbook 


h gives’ a superficial view of lawn 
lg. The fascination of it, the skill re- 
é, the gentle exercise afforded can be 
nl only by actual participation in the 
¢ It is an ideal recreation for all those 
2ed outdoor exercise of a gentle and 
uating kind. It is a haven of refuge 
t»se whose physical condition forbids 
grains and stresses of golf and other 
us and semi-vigorous sports. It can 
jyed by men and women of any age. 
e.] members of the St. Petersburg Lawn 
71g Club are more than eighty years 
id they all curve a wicked bowl. 


tt 
important feature of lawn bowling is 


pmparatively small cost of it. It 
st take much money, speaking in 
nof golf expenditures in this country, 
ld a green. Nor much land. A golf 
| spreads over many acres. It has 
len putting greens, each built at great 
ese. It has fairways, traps, hazards 
bun into important money even when 
tis economically as possible. The cost 
1e of the golf courses in this country, 
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with the upkeep of them, is enormous. All 
that is required for a bowling green is a bit 
of land, and a small expenditure for build- 
ing the green. Then, with a supply of balls 
and some jacks and mats, the sport is 
equipped and financed indefinitely. 

Consider golf. The golfer is under con- 
stant expense for balls, to mention but one 
item. Any sort of ball costs at least fifty 
cents, and some of them cost a dollar each. 
Clubs are very expensive. Caddies cost 
money. And so on. But in lawn bowling 
you can get a set of balls for about twenty 
dollars, and those balls will last as long as 
you live. There is no slicing of a ball into 
the rough, there to repose until some caddie 
retrieves it for resale to some other player. 
There is no dropping of balls into water 
hazards, no breaking of clubs, no added and 
continuing expense as in golf. There is no 
replenishing of balls and rackets as in 
tennis. The paraphernalia of bowls is a 
permanent paraphernalia, and the only up- 
keep expense is the maintenance of the 
green, which will not cost any more than 
the maintenance of two putting greens on a 
good golf course during a season. Further- 
more, bowls can be played in the evening. 
All that is needed is a few electric lights to 
illuminate the green. 


Public Bowling Greens 


Here is a recreation and exercise that is 
more than seven hundred years old, and by 
its vitality shows its value. It has main- 
tained a seven-century popularity in Eng- 
land, Scotland and elsewhere. It is played 
everywhere in Canada. It is now beginning 
to come into popularity in the United 
States. Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, Hartford and some other cities have 
both public and private bowling greens. In 
England and Scotland many of the great 
resort hotels maintain greens for their 
guests. And there are greens at many of 
the golf clubs. 

A year or so ago Charles G. Blake, of 
Chicago, one of the active members of the 
Chicago Lawn Bowling Club, stirred up the 
South Park Commission in that city, and 
there is now a fine public bowling green at 
the Midway and Cottage Grove Avenue, 
and it is constantly used by Chicagoans 
who have found for themselves the benefits 
and fascinations of the game. It has come 
to great popularity in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, where the Chamber of Commerce has 
hung up three thousand dollars for prizes 
for a national tournament next year. 

“‘Bowling on the green,” said Mr. Blake, 
“ig the only outdoor game that can be 
played by a boy of eighteen or a man of 
eighty with equal skill andinterest. Thereis 
no injurious physical strain. It is a man’s 
game without being a man-killing game. I 
have played most games, including tennis 
and golf, and this is one of the best of the 
lot, and the very best for a man of forty- 
five or more. 

‘““We Americans react in the same way 
to all innovations in our sports, although 
the game itself has a history and a con- 
tinuity running back to the twelfth century. 
Take the safety bicycle. Thirty-five years 
ago one of the big sports in Chicago was a 
bicycle race on Decoration Day from Lin- 
coln Park to Hammond, Indiana, as I re- 
member it, and back to the Lake Forest. 
Thousands came out to see it. The riders 
all used the old-style high bicycle. 

“One day, just before the race was to 
start, a man came riding down Michigan 
Avenue on a safety bicycle, a machine with 
two wheels of equal size, the sort that is 
now in common use. The people along the 
streets hooted and yelled at this strange 
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At the Book-Cadillac, you select the 
restaurant to fit your mood. For gay 
dinner parties or suppers, the brilliant 
Blue Room with its superb dance floor 
and orchestra. For formal functions, the 
gorgeous Venetian Room. For the busi- 
ness luncheon or dinner, the more reserved 
English Grill.. And for men and women 
in a hurry, the delightful Coffee Shop 
served by the hotel kitchens. 


All air supplied to public 
rooms is automatically 
cleansed and.cooled ensuring 
comfort in the warmest weather. 
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_ The Curtis 


Publishing Company 


700 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Here’s my ‘“‘John Hancock.” Now tell 
me, but without obligation, all about your 
‘independence offer” described below. 


Name 


Streep ee Sees Gee eee oa 
City 


State 


You Sign this Declaration 
for Independence 


NDEPENDENCE from some 

of the annoying bills! Inde- 
pendence from going without the 
many little luxuries you want so 
much! Independence from that 
“tied down”’ feeling so many of 
us have! How to gain such inde- 
pendence? First sign the “decla- 
ration” above. : 

Then follow the few easy direc- 
tions we will give you as our local 


subscription representative. 

Is there money in it? Mr. 
Charles A. Pearson of South Caro- 
lina, for example, earned well over 
$500.00 last year; in no month 
less than $35.00 extra. 

Remember, this is money eas- 
ily earned in spare time. And 
neither experience nor capital is 
necessary. Now then, where’s 
your pen? 


Blue Room 
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spectacle, and jeered at him for riding in a. for the average man over fifty, + 
baby carriage, and all this an) that. The 
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APCO Electric 
Windshield Cleaner 
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APCO Oiling System 
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APCO Dash _ Oil 
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may be wobbly. 
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When it’s an “old timer” it’s still a good Timer. 
That’s the secret of the APCO Timer’s popularity 
among Ford owners. 

Your Ford may have seen better days and the timer shaft 
But you’ve a rejuvenated ignition 
when you install APCO Timer. The round rotor in- 
sures a vibrationless timer. Result—a hot, steady spark 
with clock-like regularity. 

This Timer requires no oil or grease. The APCO- 
Bakelite case prevents short circuiting. 

The biggest $2.00 investment a Ford owner can make 
—the APCO Timer. 


APCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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reporters joked about this timid soul in the 
morning papers, but it wasn’t long before 
the high wheels were obsolete. It was the 
same with tennis. Forty years ago that 
strenuous game was held to be the pastime 
of pink-tea boys and sissies. Thirty years 
ago we nationally jeered at golf as an old 
man’s game not worthy of the attention of 
our brawny people. 

“Tt is so with bowling on the green. A 
year ago, when I advocated the establish- 
ment of it in a public sense in Chicago, all 


the old jokes were brought out, and the ' 


same jeering that was done at the safety 
bicycle, tennis and golf was repeated over 
lawn bowling—a sissy game. Yet I am 
certain that before many years it will be 
common in our public parks, that no golf 
or country club but will have its bowling 
green, and most of the big private estates 
as well.” 


Hazards of the Links 


“Six years ago my uncle dropped dead 
on the golf links. Since then I have noticed 
the alarming number of such deaths re- 
ported in the newspapers; and not all are 
reported in the papers, either, nor is any- 
thing said about the various disabilities and 
injuries incurred by men who try to play golf 
but whoshouldn’t play it, nor partakein any 
exercise save that fitted for their physical 
condition. There is a time in every man’s 
life, come sooner, come later, when he 
should quit or at least very materially re- 
duce his golf playing, just as twenty or so 


as interesting—even more s0— a 
tennis.” Cen,” | 

That is expert testimony introc 
buttress what has been said in thi; 
I can add my own praise of the | 
Mr. Blake’s, for I have played ; 
many times, and it is a great game 
requiring skill, inciting continuing 
developing keen competition, and 
ing agreeable, gentle and useful ex 


Overdoing Exercise 


Golf is our most popular outdo; 
save baseball, and only young n 
play baseball. Golf has attracted 
mense number of American ‘play: 
intrinsically it is beneficial and use} 
exercise. Nevertheless, there arem 
sons playing golf who should not 
and many playing golf who play t 
golf. Most of those who should, 
are men of more than fifty, albeit 
that many men who are above 
qualified physically for the game, 

Exercise is a cardinal health vir 
not any sort of exercise. Only therj 
of exercise as predicated upon the 
ual status of each participant. By 
should be as watchful of his exe; 
quirements as he should be of | 
requirements. If every man of fi 
over, needing exercise, as all do, will 
slight pains to discover what his 
ments are, and operate in accordar 
those requirements, the list of deat 
heart disease will grow shorter. Aj 
bowling will grow in favor through 
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years ago he was wise in cutting out con- 
tinuous tennis. Bowling on the green af- 
| fords, without strain, just enough exercise 


country, because that is a game the 
to have been especially contrived f; 
who are on the downhill side of life 
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riser at High Crewe, barring 
4 the domestic staff. Youth 
ayslugabed, but age, with its 
ijul inability to reinvigorate 
is| in sleep, was up and abroad 
‘lrandsir Crewe, in a dilapi- 
aid straw hat whose huge brim 
ii a shade over the remainder 
flis impeccable garb, wandered 
bit his extensive garden, con- 
eius of only an occasional faint 
ening for breakfast under- 
th his spotless white waist- 
0. Hemoved about, a tall thin 
7 figure, looking, among his 
viant roses, like some family 
‘yst with horticultural interests. 
ioss the pleasance, where a 


de and mignonette gave place oF 
dhe ancient herbs and simples, 
ould see Barlow and an under- 
‘diener tying up tomato vines. 
» vegetable garden ran down 
ithat faraway side to the or- 
Hird; from where he stood, the } 
ate formal grounds stretched 
“iy to the thick plantation of 
ich and maple that overtopped 

H great brick wall surrounding 

ij demesne. It was a tremen- 
lis garden—Grandsir was aman 
wWilarge ideas—and exquisitely 
ded, for he oversaw each tri- 
iig detail of care. 

Mecentric he might seem to a 
iseman, but to his gardener he 

43 sound, and had Barlow not 
#n of an equal precision he 
mht have been a nuisance. He 


Déwn by a side walk he came upon a quaint, perfectly 
seular opening in the high wall, like a huge hoop resting 
9|the turf. Through this great annular frame he looked 
wn through pine woods to a stream, falling far below 
Wh a murmurous crashing over the rocks into an old mill 
pad. ' 
¢ was very warm in the garden, despite the early hour, 
d Grandsir Crewe stepped through into the dim coolness 
ithe grove. Underfoot the fallen browned needles made a 
siooth springy carpet, and the air was spicy with .the 
apma of balsam. It was a veritable forest of enchantment, 
iden and secret, utterly unsuspected by the motorists 
10 flew past it on the highway that skirted High Crewe. 
Grandsir frequently went thither of a morning, break- 
fitless and solitary, but on this occasion he found he was 
t.alone. On the bank, above the glib stream, was pre- 
sited to him the broad back of.a young thinker, who, legs 
éngling downward, elbows on his knees and chin resting 
c his clenched fists, was staring motionless into the farther 
(stance. . His clothes were not at all like Grandsir’s, being 
sabby and ill-cut, and his whole head of bronze hair was 
spping wet. ig : m ; 
Mr. Crewe took in these details with some interest. 
en he put out his hand and broke a small branch from a 
ar-by tree with a sharp snap that cracked the air like a 
ot. The young man did not start at the sound. Very 
ywly his head began to turn, on the socket of his palm, 


itil from the tail of one eye he glimpsed the tall.gray 
ure. This one eye continued the look upward till it met ; 
' answered. 


e sharp blue eyes of Grandsir Crewe, gleaming beneat 

‘avy and snow-white brows. oaks . 

Immediately the stranger began some laborious prep- 
ations for rising. His movements were all exceedingly. 
w and careful, as if he were carrying a brimming cup 
on his head, but he moved lithely, too—a supple-jointed 
ap. When he stood erect he turned about and exhibited 


Mr. Crewe a very regrettable black eye on the hitherto . 
exposed side of his head, and a nose unduly swollen. ° 


ese features were sufficiently exaggerated to ‘detract 
probation from an otherwise blameless face. 

“You must excuse me,”’ he said politely. “I havea very 
d headache.” 4 

“That,” said Grandsir, ‘‘I can readily believe.” 
“Yes?” The man put a hand to his cheek. ‘I—I 
ow it?” ’ 
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Grandsir Found He Was Not Alone. 


“Well, of course,’’ said Mr. Crewe. “‘ What on earth has 
happened to you?” 

His vis-a-vis looked downward over his chin, without 
moving the aching head, and seemed rather curiously to 
inspect himself. His brown clothes were cheap, soiled and 
shabby, but not ragged, and the simple elements of his 
costume seemed all in place. 

“Do I,” said he slowly—‘‘do I look as if something had 
happened to me?” : : 

Mr. Crewe gave a little laugh. ‘‘ You give every evidence 
of having been concerned in some unpleasantness,’ he 
“You have what is:called a black eye, you 
know, though yours is rather a greenish blue, and your 
nose has suffered.” 

The more normal cheek of the young man flushed. 
“Ah,” said he, quietly. ‘“‘I could feel it. I didn’t know 
how it looked.” 

There was a little silence. . 

“You don’t feel inclined to tell me,’ 
Crewe, “how it happened?”’ 

“Well, you'see ” began the other slowly. His voice 
died away meditatively, and he said no more. His look 
traveled: over the place about him; magically beautiful in 
the sifting light, and back to the figure of his questioner. 
“‘T am trespassing, I presume?”’ he asked. 

“More or less,’’ assented Mr. Crewe, “but I don’t mind 


? 


asked Grandsir 


that. Are you drunk?” 


On the Bank, Above the Glib Stream, 
Was Presented to Him the Broad Back of a Young Thinker 
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“No,” said this odd interloper musingly. “I’m not 
drunk, certainly. I did think I might be dreaming.”’ He 
put this forward in.a tentative way with a certain hopeful 
inflection, and added, *“‘But I suppose I am not,’ rather 
vaguely. 

“There’s that, of course,’ said Grandsir. ‘Only I 
couldn’t tell you if you were, could I? If it’s a dream, my 
opinion would be nothing to go by. To the best of my 
belief we are both awake.” 

“T see what you mean,” murmured the other, accepting 
this extraordinary conversation as if it were all a part of 
the vast puzzle of the universe. He looked about him 
again. “‘ Well,” he said slowly, “‘I will not detain you, sir. 
Do I get to a road this way?” He pointed along the path 


that followed the line of the bank above the stream. “I’m 
rather lost, I am afraid. These birches and pines he 
He broke off, leaving a blank effect in his speech. ‘“‘It’s 


very lovely, this spot, isn’t it? Mountains, I suppose.”’ 

“Mountains?” said Mr. Crewe. ‘‘ You are within a mile 
of Narragansett Bay!’ He frowned in his bewilderment. 
“Don’t you know where you are?”’ 

“Not,” said the stranger—“‘not with any exactness.” 

Grandsir came forward after a pause and sat down on a 
gray rock near where the other stood. Slowly he produced 

a silver cigarette case and a box of 
matches. “Have a smoke?” said he. 

“Thank you.” The man put fortha 
finely shaped hand under the keen eyes 

. that did not fail to see the well-kept 
nails, for all the scar and grime upon 
‘the knuckles. He accepted a cigarette 
and gently took the match box from 
Mr. Crewe. Grandsir waited serenely 
while the man lighted his own cigarette 
and held the flame to the other’s. 

“Suppose you tell me about it,” said 
Mr. Crewe pleasantly. ‘‘Take a—take 
a rock.” 

The stranger smiled and sat down. 
It was not a long-lived smile. Through 
the tobacco smoke his lips showed, 
grave and somewhat drawn. ‘The dif- 
ficulty is,” he said presently, ‘‘that I 
have nothing to tell.” 

“Let’s begin at the beginning,” sug- 
gested Grandsir. ‘‘My name is Crewe. 
What’s yours?” 

“J. B. Cotter, Esquire,” said the 
young man dreamily. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Crewe. 

The sharp monosyllable roused the 
other. ‘‘Cotter,” he said, simply. 
“Er—John Cotter.”’ 

Grandsir regarded him silently for a 
space. The deplorable contusions of the 
man’s face made it difficult to recon- 
struct his natural look. The odd 
announcement of his name was inex- 
plicable; if it was a lie it was a pecul- 
iarly clumsy one. Mr. Crewe was 
inclined to think that without its dis- 
reputable disguise the face would ap- 
pear an honest one, not ill-looking. 
This belief was strengthened at the 
moment by the man’s putting a tender 

hand over the damaged part of his countenance, thus leav- 
ing exposed the half of a strikingly attractive face. 

“My head aches so confoundedly,” said J. B. Cotter, 
Esquire, “‘as to be practically valueless.” 

“That,” said Grandsir Crewe with a touch of grimness, 
“sounds very much like drink.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Cotter, one gray eye gleaming. “Did I 
promise you I wouldn’t?” 

Grandsir laughed. ‘‘I admit it is none of my business,” 
he said. 

“My fault entirely,’ said the stranger, rising. “‘I am 
unwarrantably taking your time. If you would tell me 
how to reach a highway, and the shortest way thence to 
breakfast ——’”’ 

“That’s a fact,” said Grandsir. 
breakfast either.” 

“No?” said Mr. Cotter politely. 

“You might genre, 

Grandsir Crewe’s hospitable inclination warred a trifle 
with his appreciation of the young man’s battered appear- 
ance, but before he had barely hesitated the other stepped 
backward with-a gesture of refusal. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. ‘I couldn’t possibly. 
I—I must earn my breakfast, this morning.’ 

“Pockets empty?’ suggested Grandsir after a brief 
pause. 

“T seem to be quite penniless,” replied Mr: Cotter. 


“T haven’t had my 
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“‘You’ll forgive my mentioning it,” said the older man 
kindly, ‘“‘but I doubt if you find it very easy to—you 
see, walking along the road, like that—black eye, and so 
on ” 


“T shall undoubtedly awake an honest householder’s 
suspicion,” agreed Cotter. 

“‘Whereas,”’ went on Mr. Crewe, “‘I have, you might 
say, recovered from the first shock.” 

Cotter looked at him with a new interest. “Do I under- 
stand that you would be willing to allow me to earn my 
breakfast at your house?” 

“My idea exactly,” said Grandsir. ‘Breakfast and a 
little hamamelis for that eye. We’d better be going back.” 
He glanced behind him. ‘They will be looking for me, I 
dare say.” 

“Well ”* Cotter moved forward and began to 
follow him along the woodsy track. Presently he paused. 
“The difficulty is,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know what service 
I can render you, Mr. 
Crewe.” 

“Never mind that 
now,” said his guide 
over his shoulder. “I 
trust you to make good, 
one way or another. I’ll 
turn you over to my 
chauffeur. He and his 
wife have rooms over 
the garage. Between 
them they can take care 
of both your bruises and 
your breakfast. And 
then we can have a 
further talk. I doubt 
if you can think of a 
better plan.” 

“T don’t,” said Cot- 
ter gloomily, ‘‘seem to 
be able to think at all.” 

He stepped through 
the great circular open- 
ing in the wall in the 
wake of Grandsir 
Crewe, and followed 
him through the garden. 
Mr. Crewe turned off 
from the paths toward 
the house, and led the 
way toward the stable 
yard, which stood within its own wall. A very high white 
gate in the center of this wall gave access to a big paved 
square, on the three other sides of which rose a continuous 
brick building of varying heights with a clock tower in the 
center facing the gate. Half a dozen men moved busily 
about within sight. Open doors gave glimpses of an elab- 
orate harness room, silver bits gleaming in glass cupboards 
and laequered leather hanging about on enamel pegs; an 
immaculate row of straw-trimmed stalls where shone the 
glossy quarters of several horses; and the brilliant sheen of 
motor cars showed in the cavern of the garage. The second 
floors of these buildings were bright with window boxes 
and muslin curtains behind radiant panes of glass. 

A man in the garage ‘door, in a blue jean porter’s blouse, 
caught sight of Mr. Crewe and came forward immediately, 
wiping his hands on a fistful of cotton waste and eying his 
employer’s companion with considerable astonishment. 

“Bill,” said Mr. Crewe, taking off his disreputable straw 
hat to mop his forehead with a brilliant silk bandanna, “‘I 
wish you would take this—this is Mr. Cotter, Bill—take 
him up to your rooms and fix him up. He’s got a black 
eye,” said Mr. Crewe quite unnecessarily, ‘‘and I fancy a 
little hamamelis would do it good. Raw meat, possibly. 
See that he gets a good breakfast, will you? He—I—we 
both think he would not care to go up to the house, at 
present.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Bill. 

“Tl drop down again, Cotter, in about an hour,” 
Mr. Crewe. 

“Miss Shirley’s been inquiring for you, sir,” said Bill. 
“Telephoned down to say she was waiting breakfast.” 

Grandsir hastily put on his hat and stuffed his handker- 
chief back into his pocket. ‘Dear me,” he muttered, and 
incontinently fled away. 

Bill regarded his charge curiously. The introduction had 
not served to enlighten him as to the other’s social status. 
True, Mr. Cotter might be house folks and yet prefer to 
hide his shiner under a bushel away from his peers. He 
looked, apart from his disfigurement, like a gentleman, 
from his neck up. But his clothes were not of the shab- 
biness affected by the quality. They had begun life as a 
cheap, showy suit, with unforgivable deviations from sim- 
plicity, and utterly incomprehensible buttons. The ob- 
vious plea that they were too small for him and might not 
have been of his own selection was completely swamped by 
the fact that he had them on. The other men in the quad 
were bearing down on this mysterious stranger when he 
spoke crisply to his hesitating cicerone. 

“Bill,” he said pleasantly, “‘have a heart.” 


said 


The chauffeur suddenly grinned. ‘Sharp does it,” he 
said, quite amiably. ‘‘Come this way.” He cast a de- 
risive look at his approaching confreres and, turning about, 
led the other to a side door in the garage, which gave on a 
pretty curving stair. Up these steps he went, calling out 
cheerfully, ‘‘Eh, Peggy!” 

Cotter followed at his heels. 

A door opened above, and a pretty, neat woman came 
out upon the landing. ‘‘Here’s a friend of the boss,” said 
Bill. “Just out of the trenches. Wants a little patching up, 
you see, and a couple of fried eggs. You just wangle hima 
bit of brekker, and I’ll take him into the operating room.” 

“My word!” said Mrs. Bill after one glance. 


IGH CREWE was a 
very large Colonial 
house, planned apparently 


“Hunting Me Like a Rabbit!’’ She Cried With Deplorable Inelegance. 


“Well, He May Have His Hunt for His Pains” 


by an architect who liked a lot of wide and rather wander- 
ing corridors. On the first and second floors the halls had 
a way of turning their corners into what a city dweller 
would be tempted to count as a large room, a. spacious 
effect added to by the fact that the entire house was pan- 
eled in white to the very ceilings: The arched double doors 
of the living rooms stood wide open on every hand, and 
every window reached the floor. It was a house with a 
very distinctive atmosphere, as satisfactory as a clear sky. 

There was a notable lack of ornament about it—few pic- 
tures, and those old family portraits; tables whose bur- 
nished surfaces of maple and mahogany were unconcealed 
by any form of drapery; great high white mantels without 
a clutter of bric-a-brac. It would have been difficult for a 
stranger to say which was drawing-room, living room or 
library, for in all these rooms were great rectangles of 
shelved books built deep into the walls, old-fashioned desks 
and secretaries, and easy-chairs and couches with attend- 
ant reading lamps. Flowers were everywhere, and great 
Chinese jars in every available corner for the reception of 
dried rose leaves; High Crewe was famous for its potpourri. 

It was just the sort of house Grandsir might have pro- 
duced had it not reversed matters by producing him. It 
had stood, its sturdy brick mellowing to a rose pink, for a 


g 


: 
& 
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century and more, having been built by one Mat 
Crewe, in the bottoms of whose clippers had been brc 
the furnishings of the celebrated Chinese Parlor, an, 
glowing Eastern rugs that lay upon the floors of the 
rooms. 

Grandsir entered it, this warm summer morning, co 
into its cool shelter, informally, by a French windo: 
might be permitted the master of the house; yet n 
knew better than he that only by courtesy could he 
called. , 

For High Crewe had a mistress. She was at that 
ment standing near a table by a window, idly read 
paper which lay there with the morning mail, not trou 
to sit, but standing with e 
evidence of transient int 
She was twenty years old, 
the habit of looking Ii 
child—not very tall, not 
terrifying, nevertheless E 
rant. Grandsir Crewe’s s 
victory over this young px 
had resulted in her havi 
lovely mass of yellow hair c 
at the nape of her neck. 
might wear breeches, shen 
smoke a cigarette, she n 
have a latchkey and run 
own car, but a bobbed hea 
should not achieve. It mu 
said that she had given hi 
easy conquest, having 1 
than half given in to tt 
ie ful protests of her nurse bi 
broaching the matter to 
grandfather. Bethatasit: 
her beautiful hair was uns} 
luxurious and _ rippling, 
burnished by the dey 
brushings of this nurse, noy 
maid and only critic. She 
blue eyes—no Crewe had 
had other in the memor 
man—and a very nice 1 
fa straight and not in the | 
=... pointed. Her mouth, i 
small, was defined by very 
very clear-cut firmly elc 
lips, with a trick of postpo 
a smile until her eyes” 
fairly brimming with laug] 
When it came it was w 
waiting for, producing a. 
ple in one corner for emph 

But the face, regat 
merely as a face, was not 
of a despot. What made 
bs for Grandsir Crewe was th 

was, point by point, and li 
ment by lineament, her gr: 
mother in her youth all | 
again. Shirley was not the 
absolute monarch of fF 
Crewe. ; i 
“T’m starving,” she 
nounced as her grandfa 
made his appearance. ‘‘You seem to } 
been getting into bad habits while I’ve] 
away.” 

“Yes; well, it’s no fun call 
alone,” said Grandsir, giving his hat a 
into a chair after vainly looking about 
room for the houseman. “I took to wai 
for Ogden, and he is always late. 
William?” ~ oe 

“William,” said the lady of the house, taking pe Pap 
at table and putting a cup under the spout of the cof 

“is no longer one of us. I sent him away last eveni ng 
dinner.” ; 1 

“What's William been doing?”’ y 

““My complaint against him was that he did not! 
said Shirley. A maid stole into the room and carried 
cup to Mr. Crewe. ‘I came back to find the silver di 
as an old door mat. And such things. He did well: 
when old John was here to keep him up. I don’t think 
minded going. He’s an excellent second man, but 
doesn’t like responsibility. I gave him a month's @ 
wages and a good recommendation.”’ a 

Grandsir Crewe said nothing until the maid had 
served him with toast and hominy, but when she 
away to fetch other parts of his breakfast he said, 2 
bear to have a woman waiting on table, Shirley. ™ 
so. They slip me things. I hope you have sent for anot 
butler.” o 

“T’ll attend to it today,” she said. “William is eas) 
replace, but where will I find someone to fill old Ie 
shoes?’ 

“My dear,” 
John’s plac 


said Mr. Crewe, “you can never fill 
He didn’t do so much, but he was the | 
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ofhe thing. One never had to tell him anything. Old 
Jon, you see, was a gentleman. He worked as a butler, 
bu inside he was a member of the family.” 

I know,” said Shirley. 

4{r. Crewe put his ivory spoon into his egg cup, which 
th maid had cautiously insinuated into its place before 
hi, and sighed. 

I should think Lucretia could manage to get my eggs 
riit, even if old John is dead and gone,” he said. “I’ve 
tcl her myself: ‘You put one egg into a saucepan full of 
biding water; in two minutes you put in another egg; 
thee minutes later you take ’em both out. One hard and 
at soft.’ It seems simple.” 

‘I know,” said Shirley again. ‘“‘I’ll get an electric boiler 
fc the table.” 

No,” said Grandsir Crewe. “I utterly refuse to eat my 
biakfast on a cookstove.’’ With a sigh he gave up the 
elsive yellow liquid in his egg cup, looked at her affection- 
ally and smiled. “I’ve missed you, my dear. Did you 
hve a good time while you were away?”’ 

‘J had a wonderful time,’’ said his granddaughter 
suply. ; 

‘Suitors?”’ 

der eyes began to laugh, and then the dimple appeared. 
“eyeral. Two of them bran-new.”’ She had no secrets 
fm Grandsir. ‘One that I met last winter I—I liked 
yy much. But we had a most fearful row just before I 
Ht.” 

‘They were alone again, so he ventured to ask for par- 
tulars. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Crewe thoughtfully, “‘he seemed to 
tink we were engaged.” 

“Why?” 

“1 can’t imagine,’ she answered, and faintly flushed. 
““You led him on, I fancy.” 

“Not a bit of it. If you knew him you would know he 
reds no leading on.” 

“TJ don’t know him, then?”’ 

“No,” said Shirley. But there was a tone in her voice as 
ce spoke the man’s name that led the observing Mr. Crewe 

surmise he would not in the long run remain without the 
intleman’s acquaintance. ‘‘ Diggory Chase.” 

“Diggory Chase?’’ echoed Grandsir, and added in a 
jaudlin fashion, ‘‘The mouse ran up the clock.” 

\“T like the name,” said Miss Crewe, somewhat stiffly. 


, 


} 


“Eh, yes. Fashion’s going in for old peaty names like’”’— 
he stirred his coffee, muttering to himself, ‘“‘Dickon, 
Thamis, Gil, Margot, Gavin ee 

“Tt’s not a matter of fad with the Chases. They have a 
Diggory every generation.” 

“Soothing,” said Grandsir. 

Shirley laughed, and dipped her fingers inher bowl. 
“‘There’s nothing in the paper,’’ she said, leaving the sub- 
ject of her mistaken suitor, ‘‘but I’ll read it to you.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Crewe with satisfaction. He settled to 
marmalade and the news of the day. ‘“‘When we left 
off ——” he said contentedly. 

She turned with the paper in her hand to look at him. 
“Do you mean to say you’ve not read it since I left?” 

““No-o.”’ He drew out the monosyllable. ‘‘Not to say 
read it. I kept up with the Giants and the White Sox, and 
things like that.”’ 1 

“That was Ogden, of course,’”’ said Ogden’s sister. 

“Tt certainly was not I,’’ assented Mr. Crewe. 

She read him the headlines from the front page. 

“More life changes, more it is the same thing,’’ he gloom- 
ily remarked. ‘I could write a paper, sitting in my own 
library, that wouldn’t be six-ten-thousandths of an inch 
from the news of the day. Not that it matters.” 

““Not, as you say, that it 4 

Her voice died away. She had turned to an inner page, 
waiting, as usual, for him to éxpress interest in some one of 
the display facts she had given him, and a familiar name 
had jumped to her eye, as familiar names will, from the 
wide sheet crowded with short items of the doings of the 
fashionable world. She sat staring, turned to stone. 

“IT wonder who invented marmalade. Marmaduke 
probably. What’s the Secretary said to Japan’s protest?” 

No Secretary could have said less. Utter silence greeted 
him. He glanced up, fancied her interested in some other 
column, glanced again, and saw that she was pale with rage. 

“My dear?”’ 

The anxious question brought her suddenly to life. “Of 
all the outrageous Her pallor changed to a flush of 
color. ‘‘I won’t see him! I won’t stand it!”’ She whirled 
in her chair toward him with the newspaper rattling like a 
stage storm in her hands. “‘Mr. Diggory Chase left 
Stockbridge today. He is motoring to Narragansett.’” 
She read or recited the hateful words with all an angry 
girl’s incomprehensible emphasis on the word “mister.” 


Grandsir’s alarm died peacefully. ‘‘An idea that might 
occur to any man, my dear.” 

But Shirley was on her feet in a fine tempest. ‘‘Hunting 
me like a rabbit!’’ she cried with deplorable inelegance. 
“Well, he may have his hunt for his pains. The insolence! 
I can run like a rabbit! I’ll go to Betsy’s at Newport. I 
will not see him.” 

“‘Well, dash me, girl, you don’t have to see him, do you?”’ 
said Grandsir as she fairly stamped her small white-shod 
feet upon the floor. “What’s all the shootin’ for? He'll 
get between the prongs of a fork easier than into my house 
if you so order.” 

“You don’t know Diggory!” she flared at him. ‘Why, 
in ten minutes you’d adore him!” 

“No!” marveled Mr. Crewe. . 

“You would. He’d get around you. I don’t care. I 
just want him to come dashing up here and find that there’s 
no such person. Would I have him think I was expecting 
him to run after me; hoping he’d come, perhaps? No, I 
tell you, I’m off.” 

“Well, but You go to Newport and that will be in 
the papers too. You poor notables can’t creep up on your 
quarry for a cent.’’ He gave an absent chuckle. ‘‘There’s 
ajokein that somewhere, as the Bread-and-Butterfly says.” 

She paid no attention to his literary references. “‘It 
won’t be in the papers. Betsy isin mourning. Providen- 
tially my trunks are not unpacked. You can send them 
on.” 

His vague amusement died as he heard this definite bit 
of planning. “But, my darling!’”’ he mourned. She had 
but just come home! 

Flame faded in her face as she swooped to lay her arms 
about his shoulders. “It’s not far, Grandsir,” she said 
softly. ‘“‘We can telephone. When he has been here, and 
searched the house, and gone, I can come back.” 

“Lord bless me!”’ gasped Mr. Crewe. He was unaccus- 
tomed to suitors who wished to search the premises. ‘‘No, 
dash it, I’ll not have you chivied about like this! A pretty 
thing! You'll stay right here. I will attend to Diggory 
Chase. His clock will strike one, I promise you.” 

“Oh, darling!” She gave him a strangling squeeze. 
“T’m off. Don’t send Tarry; I don’t want a maid.” 

She turned up his face and kissed it, whirled out the 
door, catching up a soft white coat from somewhere as she 
passed, was down the hall and out the door before he had 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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“He's Got a Black Eye,’’ Said Mr. Crewe Quite Unnecessarily, ‘‘and I Fancy a Little Hamamelis Would Do it Good’’ 


co 


I Stood There — Just Stood There 


said, ‘‘you look sick.” 
“No,” I answered, the same as Nut McCube, the Ec- 
centric Comic, ‘‘not sick; only married.” 

I often wonder what happened to Nut. His monologue 
about marriage was the only good thing that ever got into 
vaudeville. My idea is that a bunch of women must have 
got together some night and beat him to death for telling 
the truth about them. 

Well, if I am cynical like this now, I was not always the 
‘ame way; and I can recall six years ago walking along 
Glm Street and seeing Miss Escott in her runabout in 
front of Jay Leighton’s office and saying to myself, “‘ Well, 
Leon, there is the girl you ought to have gone after when 
it was time. Never in her whole life, or anyhow not since 
she was fifteen years old, has she set foot in a theater. 
There is the girl who could have saved you so that now you 
might be amounting to something. Oh, you big boob!” 

Well, I came up and took off my hat. 

“Good evening, Miss Escott.”’ 

“Why, Leon Kendall,” she said very sociable, ‘I haven’t 
seen you in a blue moon! How is the world using you?”’ 

And we were in the middle of a very friendly chat, when 
Jay Leighton came out of his office, looking, as usual, as 
though he’d just finished giving a rube impersonation and 
hadn’t changed back all his clothes. Naturally, I felt kind 
of put out; but I tried to talk nice, though Jay showed 
that he wouldn’t curl up and die exactly if I should tear 
myself away from him and Miss Escott. 

“Flow’s the theater business?’”’ he ast, trying to rub it 
in that I was ushering at the New Orpheus. 

“Better every day,” I said, lying. “‘The bills we get now 
are certainly wonderful.” 

“T should like to know,”’ Miss Escott ast, “if a person 
ever gets tired of the theater—I mean somebody like you, 
living in the atmosphere.” 

“Not possible,” I said, lying again. “How can you get 
tired of a thing when it’s always new and always different?” 

“Why, you can’t,’”’ she said with a peculiar tone in her 
voice which I did not understand at the time, though I did 
later. ‘“‘Of course you can’t. Wasn’t that what I was tell- 
ing you, Jay?” 

“Well, Leon,” I remarked to myself, after Jay had said, 
“Olive oil,” and after Miss Escott had shaken me by the 


Te other day a fellow said to me, “Hello, Leon,” he 
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hand and the two of them had driven away—“ Well, Leon,”’ 
I remarked, “not only is that girl the only person in the 
world who could have saved you but maybe she can save 
you yet. If folks say she’s engaged to Jay Leighton, per- 
haps it’s because he’s shined around so much that he’s 
driven everybody else off. Step in and assert yourself, 
Leon. Give Jay the hook.” 

Boy, the idea hit me like a slapstick hits a comical 
acrobat. 

I wondered why I’d never thought of it before. And 
I was so busy trying to figure out what I ought to do first 
that the bill that night at the New Orpheus passed over 
my head as though it was painless; and it was certainly, if 
possible, just a little bit worse than usual. 

Boy, I don’t know how you class vaudeville acts; but 
I will simply state that an experienced man like myself 
classes them one way only, which is from bad to terrible. 
After you have finished with some ukulele boys or some 
animated marionettes, you will say to yourself with a long 
breath, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, the next act is bound to be better 
than this one, because it can’t be any worse.’’ And then 
you will find yourself looking at a couple of old men doing 
a song and dance or a tramp juggler scratching matches on 
his whiskers, and all you can do will be to say to yourself 

in a low voice, “I spoke too 
quick—I spoke too quick.” 
Well, as I was saying, the 
bill for Monday passed right 
over my head up to the very 
middle of the act that closed 
the second show. All I re- 
membered about Zita, Me- Kd 
lodious Singer of Refined “Stati 
Songs, was the mean ex- 
pression she had around her 
mouth when she wasn’t pull- 
ing her trick smile. Also I 
remembered saying to my- 
self, ‘Leon, there’s another 
reason for getting busy with 
Miss Eiscott. Suppose some- 
body like this Zita should 
ever take a fancy to you.” 
But I didn’t really wake 
up to where I was till the 
end of the second show, 
when I got my idea in the 
middle of the Act Beauteous. 

Boy, there are two kinds of vaudeville acts—those that 
are bad before they finish and those that are bad before 
they start. And take it from me that most trained animals 
belong in the second class and will never get out of same. 
It would be hard work to say whether educated monkeys 
are better or worse than dog actors or calculating seals; 
but I will tell the world that there is nothing like a trained 
cockatoo act, and you can take that any way you like it. 
And of all the terrible trained-cockatoo acts I have seen in 
my whole life, the Act Beauteous was the worst. 

There was just one redeeming feature, and that was the 
girl who ran it. She did not look like the usual cockatoo 
trainer; in fact she seemed bright and intelligent; and I 
said to myself in the middle of her act, “If she can get 
away with what she is doing now, she can get away with 
anything. Why isn’t she the girl to bust up Jay and Miss 
Escott? I’ll start things going tonight after the show.” 

Because it was raining and because the stage entrance 
opened on Mud Alley, all the actor folks came out through 
the house. When the Act Beauteous showed I took off my 
hat, and introducing myself as the second assistant mana- 
ger of the New Orpheus, said, “‘I’ve got a friend,” I said, 
“who wants me to give you a message.” 

I didn’t hear any objections. 

“He’s a very serious young man,” I went on, ‘“‘and he 
wants to know if you would kindly be so kind and meet 
him Wednesday evening after the show, and we will all go 
together to the Daisy Inn, a refined restaurant and dancing 
place on the County Road about ten miles out from 
Paloram.”’ ; 

The date was cinched without much hemming and haw- 
ing, and it was while I was feeling elated and full of good 
will to all that I pulled a boner. 

There was a handkerchief lying in the aisle and I called 
out to one of the actorines that had passed, asking if she’d 
dropped it. She turned and looked at me. It was Zita, 
Melodious Singer of Refined Songs. 

“No,” she said, “I didn’t drop it. And let me go one 
step farther and tell the world that there are too many 
fresh ushers in this man’s profession. A vaudeville house 
lost in the sticks wouldn’t consider itself complete without 
an ivory-headed usher trying to pull a John Drew.” 

Well, boy, I just stood there till the storm was over, 
thinking inside myself what a horrible thing it would be to 
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have a woman like that get interested in you. I du 
whether I have hitherto mentioned Nut MeCube, the 
centric Comic; but if I have or if I haven’t, I will ment 
him right now. 

“Every man,” Nut said, ‘‘marries the girl he picks ¢ 
Ain’t it funny that he always picks out the girl who 
had him picked out before he started? I have seen a ma 
Nut said, ‘‘escape from the hypnotizing gaze of a |] 
constrictor, but I never saw one yet get away fron 


lady—not after she once got her eyes on him.” 
Boy, Nut was right—Nut was right. 


Ir 


ELL, boy, I don’t know how I come to be sitting hi 
in this place, nor where it is, nor why everything is 
foggy around the edges, nor why I can hear you better th 
I can see you; but being as I have started to confide 1 
life story, I am going to go on with same, because you é 
a young fellow yet and maybe it will do you some go¢ 
And I will put in here that when you say why didn’t I qi 
my job if I didn’t want to look at vaudeville shows, y 
give yourself away as not understanding either hum 
nature or vaudeville; and when I started ushering at t 
New Orpheus I would have made the same remark myse 
I was just out of high school when Old Man Flannag 
gave me the job, and Jay Leighton and the other bo 
used to say, ‘‘ Well, Leon, you have certainly got it pret 
soft, seeing all those good shows free.”’ And for the fil 
three years that is what I thought myself. Then one d: 
I woke up realizing, that I had seen enough vaudeville 
last me all the rest of my life and I started to quit. oan 
Boy, you have read in the papers about the prisoner w! 
refuses a pardon because after staying in his dungeon e 
for twenty years he can’t break himself to live anywhe 
else. Well, that was how it was with me. I found I had t 
vaudeville habit the same as you might have the cocai 
habit. I knew I didn’t have any pleasure looking at t! 
acts, but I couldn’t help doing same. It was like a m: 
can’t help feeling of a sore tooth; he knows it will hurt, bi 
he wants to see just how much. Day after day I done i 
in the autumn and winter and spring it was the New O 
pheus, and in the summer it was the N. O. Summer Ga 
den. Time and again I tried to stay away long enough | 
get fired, but something always drove me back before t 
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rin went up. And in the fifth year, when Old Man 
aiagan said to me, ‘‘ Well, Leon, how would you like 
yrk here regular? I will make you assistant manager 
.dout you behind the ticket window,” I said no, on ac- 
ut of my auto insurance business; but the real reason 
ned him down was because I knew that if I got landed 
Ind the ticket window I’d have to stop watching the 
0. 

Ty, it was terrible, and worst of all was the fact that 
ysruining my career. Instead of being able to concen- 
a on the insurance profession, I’d find myself sitting by 
ylesk and wondering which was the worst, a magician 
iz card tricks or a musical family, or what was eternal 
nshment—a vaudeville bill that kept changing or one 
a didn’t change at all. 

Yell, boy, that was what had driven me desperate; and 
éwas why I didn’t spare any pains till I’d fixed the date 
yay Leighton. 

J; eleven o’clock Wednesday night Jay and I were sit- 
2 together in a little booth at Simmons’ Restaurant, 
zing for the Act Beauteous. I’d hung my raincoat by 
,utside corner of the booth, but beforehand I’d slipped 
{sk into one of the pockets. I wanted it convenient. 
sidea was that when the two of them started along to 
«Daisy Inn I’d have ’em feeling right. 

verything had gone like clockwork. Jay had fallen for 
«date the same as might have been expected from a 
Je boy, and Miss Escott hadn’t needed anything except 
nmonymous letter. I run this off on Jay’s typewriter 
(e I was up in his office waiting for him. I said in the 
wr that if Miss Escott cared to show at the Daisy Inn 
‘mesday at midnight she’d see a good friend of hers in 
‘act of entertaining a theatrical lady. And when I heard 
‘1 the garage that she was having a repair job done on her 
‘bout, and that it had to be finished no later than ten 
‘Inesday evening, I knew that the letter had registered 
it. And I knew I wouldn’t have to bother by bringing 
ug a photographer to take a flashlight of Jay and the 
‘ Beauteous. 

Jell, Jay and I sat there, with every thirty seconds Jay 
sting his head around to the door. At 11:15, just when 


I was beginning to think that Jay had a mechanical neck 
the same as a ventriloquial figure, the party arrived. 

“Hello, Mr. Kendall and friend,’’ she said from the 
doorway. ‘‘Look who’s going to go along with us tonight.” 

Boy, a cold chill chased up and down my spine as I ast 
myself who it was that this fool Act Beauteous had brought 
along. Somepun told me that the worst was getting ready 
to happen, but I kept hoping that maybe it wasn’t. 

“Come on in, honey,’’ she went on. ‘“‘Everybody’s 
waiting for you.” 

And in trotted Zita, Melodious Singer of Refined Songs. 
I tried to smile; I done it about as good as a champion 
lightweight recites Gunga Din. She handed me one long 
contemptuous look, and as soon as the introductions were 
finished, squeezed me over into the inside corner of our 
half of the booth and sat down with her back against my 
raincoat. : 

Well, boy, there ain’t anything much pleasanter than a 
good conversation, and nothing much sadder than a bad 
one. The conversation following the introductions was the 
second kind; but even then, it mightn’t have been so 
bad if the Melodious Singer of Refined Songs hadn’t kept 
putting in with moral reflections. 

“Nothing like an occasional party to change your ideas,” 
Jay said. 

Zita slipped him a look the kind a leopard gives ‘an 
animal trainer. 

“This is the first time,’”’ she said, ‘‘I have ever stayed up 
after a performance, and I assure you I am doing so now 
only on my friend’s account. I am accustomed to retire 
immediately after my work each evening, since I never 
accept an invitation from whomsoever, and I have thou- 
sands of them.” 

Well, there was no particular comeback to this, so every- 
body looked serious and waited for her to go on—which 
she done. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I have always avoided centers of dis- 
sipation and therefore in my entire experience on the stage 
have never kept late hours. That is what makes them say 
in every beauty parlor I enter, ‘What is your secret? How 
do you keep your skin so wonderful?’ And I can only tell 


them it is by never under any pretext being a nighthawk. 
And in my entire career ‘ 

Here she stopped suddenly, as though a thought had 
hit her or as though she had been bit by a rattlesnake. 

“What is the matter, Zita? What has happened?” ast 
the Act Beauteous. 

“Nothing,” she said, after a minute; ‘‘nothing has hap- 
pened.” 

Well, something had happened all right, though it was 
only later I found out what. The Melodious Singer of 
Refined Songs now checked out of the conversation alto- 
gether, closing her eyes and leaning up against my rain- 
coat as if she was sick. When the Act Beauteous ast, 
“What is the matter, Zita?’ the reply was, ‘‘ Nothing— 
nothing. Do not mind me; in a minute it will pass.” 

Well, the Act Beauteous had begun to tell Jay about 
what rotten dressing rooms we had at the New Orpheus, 
when Zita stood up, saying, “‘Please excuse me, but I am 
going to the door for a breath of fresh air. I think it will 
make me feel better.”’ 

“Shall I go with you, honey?” ast the Act Beauteous. 

“No, I will feel better in a jiffy.” 

With this, Zita walked to the door, opened it, and step- 
ping outside, closed the door behind her. 

“T hope, Mr. Kendall,” said the Act Beauteous in a low 
voice and leaning across the table, “that you will not be 
angry because Zita came along. I did not exactly invite 
her, but you know how it is with some people. She has 
been on half a dozen bills with me and I can say truthfully 
she is a splendid girl—in her way—and with a heart of 
gold. And if she has one little failing, and I am not deny- 
ing same m 

Right here the door opened and Zita came back. 

But the whole appearance of the Melodious Singer of 
Refined Songs had changed. She might have been a differ- 
ent person. 

“Well,” she began with a laugh, ‘‘what are we all doing 
here? I thought this was a party. What kind of a dump is 
the Daisy Inn? Tell me the worst before we start so I 
will know what to do if the circumstances are not what the 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Longest Parachute:-Fall 

Ever Made. This Aviator 

Fell 1500 Feet Before Re: 
leasing His Parachute 
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O REMARKABLE has been 
S the success of American avi- 
ators with parachutes that a 
wave of parachutitis is sweeping 
the aeronautical world like the 
influenza in 1918. The press has 
been largely responsible for this. 

Within the past few months 
newspapers in the United States 
have carried many stories of avi- 
ators who left their disabled air- 
planes high and dry in the skies 
and took to the silk. The stories 
have made interesting copy, and 
editors found their editions gob- 
bled up wet when the details of a 
forced parachute jump by an un- 
lucky aviator appeared on the 
front page; but from the testi- 
mony of the aviators, as contained 
in the official reports, a daring 
leap from the clouds is enjoyed 
nowhere except from cane- 
bottomed rockers or overstuffed 
club settees, in the quiet hours of evening. As one 
aviator significantly remarked when he picked up a 
fresh newspaper containing a vivid story of his jump, 
“It sure reads easy.” 

This business of leaping out of an airplane and trust- 
ing everything to the whims of a parachute is a new 
thrill that mankind has inherited along with aviation. 
It is a thrill that can never grow dull, for the possibil- 
ity must always exist that the parachute will not open 
exactly as it should, and every flying man knows that 
just one lone failure is entirely sufficient to round out 
an individual’s career. This is why the matter is so 
serious to aviators. But even with the dread of uncer- 
tainty, Richard III never needed a horse as bad as an 
aviator needs a parachute at certain times. Many an avi- 
ator has gone who would have given his kingdom of the 
sky for a few square yards of silk; but unfortunately, 
parachutes for airplane pilots are of very recent origin. 


Life Rafts of the Air 


ees universal need for aerial life preservers is easily 
seen from the stories of aviators who have been 
forced to jump for their lives. These stories are trans- 
lated into French, German, Scandinavian, Arabic, Japanese fields were left behind and he 
and every other tongue spoken by flying men. The old-time was soaring high above the Alle- 
hair raisers with titles something likeSaved FromtheLion’s ghany Mountains, with his 370- 
Mouth and Snatched From the Altar are monotonous horse-power motor running as 
tales fit only to lull children to sleep, compared with strong as a campaign speech, 
most of the true accounts of dramas enacted in mid-air and the smoke from vessels in 
between men and broken wings. The human interest of the bay and the notched sky line 
these American feats has helped advertise them in every of New York City itself should 
civilized quarter of the globe. soon appear. 

A forced parachute jump has all the elements of a classic But presently the clouds be- 
short story. But the heroes are real human beings, and gan to thicken. The mountains 
they are building up the most amazing traditions ever of vapor that had been keeping 
known in civilization. Stories of the air will soon take their altitude of about 15,000 feet 
place with the age-old stories of the sea, with parachutes as began to floatslowly down. This 
the life rafts. did not give the aviator much 

Just a short time ago an army aviator left the earth ata worry—the weather report had jf 
Midwestern flying field and swung his airplane around been favorable—and he merely é 
antil the little white lines and numbers on the compass descended to where ground¢ 
disk showed the correct bearings for New York City. He could beeasily seen. He was con-+ 
was flying one of the latest type pursuit machines that tinuing on the course and had 
mope along through the air anywhere between 150 and 200 no doubts as to getting throug} a 


miles an hour. Within three hours the green-tinted open ~ But suddenly his goggles we bat 
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foggy, something hot like water struck his che 
a peculiar odor arose. A few seconds later some 
hot liquid trickled over his lips and touched his { 
It was oil! a | 
No aviator can forget the taste and odor of 
in mid-air. It means that a pipe has broken a 
engine, born of man, is of few minutes and full¢ 
ble. The bearings and all movable parts, lacki 
will swell and cause the motor to “freeze” dead | 
the pistons and certain other inside vitals mayb 
red hot, set fire to the gasoline within the syste ; 
create a young explosion. . ; 
! 


An Annoying Habit of Motors 


WW 2 any flying field, on any day, the , 
ment can be heard that “‘Motors have ay; 
stopping in some of the damnedest places.”’ This}) 
over the Alleghanies was no exception. Below, th} 
the scattered patches of cloud, the aviator sayj 
mountain tops. They were not peaked, like the Ro | 
nor set with large bowlders; but they were he’ 
wooded, which was just as bad, and the tiny rect: 
lar clearings on the mountainsides were exactl 
right size to tempt a less experienced pilot in a lan| 
But about a year ago this same aviator had mi: 
forced landing in another pursuit machine upon 
that looked far more inviting than this, and he cam| 
alive only through some sj. 
act of Providence that was 
through in a hurry. He ha 
assurance, however, that | 
celestial legislative body wi 
session now and ready to 
through another special sa 
act for him. 

He was flying now just ben 
the clouds. Toward the sout 
far as eye could reach, the cli 
had gathered in an unbr 
ghostlike ocean without a sk 
But to the north they were 
fled into huge billows like lo: 
of white bread that had | 
thrown carelessly together, 
through them appeared spé 
of blue sky. This was an ind 
tion that the ceiling was be 
to the nerth: If he could « 
get more altitude up in this di 

~“tion, perhaps a fair landing f 
could be spotted. 


e motor was not entirely 
The slim white hand be- 
the splattered dial of the 
ire gauge showed that the 
d dropped from 120 to 100 
is. He remembered that 
es did not always catch fire, 
ometimes a pilot could pull 
ghforalanding. Therewas 
ase on the Mexican border 
a flyer brought a Liberty 
r over the Devils River coun- 
ith the bearings burned out, 
anded. 
again looked toward the 
.and decided to make a try 
Ititude before the motor 
burned out or did its worst. 
ving a glove, he let his hand 
irefully over his parachute 
ess and the three metal 
s. He had throttled the 
r down slightly, but now he 
y it on again, and nosed the 
. upward. Within a few seconds he was plowing 
igh the cool, vaporous clouds and out of sight of 
earth and sky. But by taking off his oil-stained 
es and keeping his head within the cockpit he could 
the bank and pitch indicator and thus keep the 
ine in a steady climb. 
e powerful but condemned motor jerked the little 
1it plane swiftly up through the mist, but the oil 
e showed rapidly falling pressure, while the ther- 
eter line began racing toward the peg. A warmer 
jamper mist began to blow back into the cockpit 
the pilot knew the water in the radiator was boil- 
hrough the overflow pipe and expansion tank. Just 
e the oil pressure dropped to twenty pounds, the 
r stuck for an instant, but picked up again and ran 
an ominous knock. 


A Two-:Mile Dive to Earth 


‘E little patches of blue sky he caught glimpses of, 

s the plane swept from one cloud bank to another, 
ared as far. away ‘as at first; while below, the 

ds. had. thickened to a solid mass. Perhaps now 

‘e he was the clouds were down on the mountain 

, and to attempt gliding through them would be fatal. 
ne.pilot’s own words, as contained in the official report 
nitted to the chief of air service on this accident, are as 
.as they are vivid. At this point the aviator stated: 
In approximately twenty-five seconds the motor stuck 
n; but picked up, with the knocking greatly in- 
sed. Llooked at my oil pressure and saw that it stood 
mn pounds; then I looked at the thermometer and saw 
‘it was right up against the peg. 

My altimeter now registered almost 10,000 feet. I 
ediately cut the switch, turned off the gasoline, pulled 
nose of the plane up until the propeller stopped still. 
t I unbuckled my belt, stood up in the seat, held the 
rol stick.in my left hand and faced toward the left 
of the plane. I. put my foot on the cowling from this 
tion and. dived into space, intending to miss the trail- 
edge of. the wing by about three feet.’ : 

he account shows that when the aviator dived out into 


cloud-laden Pennsylvania atmosphere, he shot down- 


d like a sack of anvils; while the crippled airplane, 
lout a guiding hand, shuddered above for a moment, 


1 it also took a plunge toward the mountain tops and 


trees. But in the words of the 
pilot: 

“As I was out of sight of both 
the ground and sky, and in very. 
dense clouds, I saw the plane 
only for a brief instant, when I 
made my first turn in the air. I 
counted five and started to pull 
the release ring; but as I had 
never jumped before, I was 
slightly confused, and after 
searching vainly for the ring for 
what seemed to me like half a 
minute, I realized that I was 
searching on the right side in- 
stead of the left. I was perfectly 
comfortable, however, and did 
not feel any rush of air or any 
lack of control of any of my 
muscles or faculties. 

““When I realized I was feeling 
on the wrong side, I immediately 
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but I was uninjured. After climbing down from the tree, I 
walked to the nearest farmhouse, which was about a mile 
and a half away, but could get no transportation, so I 
walked to Sonestown, Pennsylvania, where I got a ride to 
Muncy Valley. From there I sent telegrams to my com- 
manding officer at Selfridge Field, Michigan, and to the 
chief of air service, Washington, D. C. 

“Later I learned that the plane had fallen near Eagles 
Mere. ‘It was completely demolished, as it had struck the 
side of a very rocky mountain and among trees. There was 
no-oil around the,wreckage, which shows that I had used 
it all up before evacuating the plane.” 

Thus another perfectly good aviator still resides in the 
land of is, and he is a walking advertiser for parachutes. 

The seat-pack type parachute now worn by airplane 
pilots is strictly an American product, and it is becoming 
as important in flying as airplanes. In fact aircraft and 
parachute manufacturers are beginning to work hand in 
glove. No military plane is considered properly con- 
structed unless the cockpit is made deep and wide enough 
to accommodate a parachute as well as the flyer. This 
affects aeronautical engineering both at home and abroad. 

The foreign countries have been a little slow to take 
on parachutes. Europeans have stood by with their 
eyes peeled during these eventful years of aeronautical 
progress; they have built mightily and have greatly 
improved upon the pioneer work of American design- 
ers; and now, after considerable sacrifice by Americans 
in perfecting the air rafts, they are coming in for the 
tried and tested product. 


Swapping Military Secrets 


ike big civilized warfaring countries have a peculiar 
way of learning things. They swap military secrets 
through their military attachés. These secrets in the 
aeronautical field are usually some little accessory or 
adaptation for an airplane that is supposed to give one 
aviator somewhat of an edge on his enemies in aerial 
combat. The first nibble at parachutes followed news- 
paper stories of an aviator who saved his life with a 
seat-pack ’chute. A foreign communication came in 
through a long process of diplomatic channeling 
which read something like this: “It is understood that 
the American Army Air Service has developed a secret 
pore ute that opens in the air and saves an aviator 
from death. I have the honor 
to inform you that my govern- 
ment has directed me to say 
that if you will kindly furnish us 
with a set of the blue prints on 
this parachute, we, in exchange 
for the courtesy, and also because 
of the traditional friendship that 
has existed so long between us, 
will furnish you with the full 
plans, including blue prints and 
specifications, of a hole we intend 
to bore in the bottom of our air- 
planes through which a gun can 
be poked.”’ 

The fact is that the United 
States has never wrapped its par- 
achute development in secrecy. 

Nearly anybody who wanted 
to know the particulars got them. 
But with all the cards on the table 
and the information passed out 
as fast as possible, it took three 
(Continued on Page 173) 


reached to the left side of the 
harness and pulled the rip cord. 
The parachute seemed to open 
almost the instant I touched the 
ring. As my harness was loose, 


‘due to my changing from a win- 


ter to asummer flying suit before 


leaving, the opening of the par- 


achute gave me a bad jerk which 
wrenched my hips to some ex- 
tent. The webbing struck me on 
the side of the face and dazed me 
for a moment. 

“T estimate that it took me 
ten minutes to reach the ground. 
Nearly all the way down I was 
in dense clouds and part of the 
way in rain. I did not see the 
ground until [had fallen to about 
300 feet. Ilanded in awild apple 
tree in aforest which ran down 
a valley between the mountains, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES H. CRANK 


ACKIE BEVIS grew up on Mr. Gould Rosswell’s 
J Tennessee estate, Mint Meadows, and with the central 

idea of riding running horses for a living, which he 
carried out, 

“Anyone can see by this time, Jackie, how yo’ belong on 
the outside of a hoss,”’ Mr. Rosswell said, before the boy 
had his first silks on; and he finished the saying about the 
outside of a horse being good for the inside of a man. 

Jackie pondered long over that. Something wrong 
about it, he felt; at least, in relation to himself. He didn’t 
clearly know for years what was wrong; certainly it didn’t 
occur to him to dispute the master of Mint Meadows, 
whose gentle flow of talk was keenly appreciated and 
smartly obeyed. Jackie had a secret ideal of “gentleman,” 
which Mr. Rosswell personified, and in the small select 
string of runners bred at Mint Meadows was contained 
his entire dream of life’s fulfillment through early years. 

In his first trips out on the Cotton Circuit, he came to 
know that Mr. Rosswell was almost as highly held among 
owners remote from Mint Meadows as at home. 

“Notoriously a gentleman, Mr. Rosswell is,” he heard 
one Georgian owner say. 

This was cause for secret rejoicing, especially since it 
concerned the only parent he had ever known—not count- 
ing little Millie, of course, Mr. Rosswell’s granddaughter, 
who always tried to play mother to him. But she was a 
_ year younger, couldn’t even talk plain and was of quarrel- 
some disposition. 

Jackie was coming fifteen when the first hint reached 
him that he wouldn’t be riding for Mr. Rosswell always. 
He didn’t really grasp until later that the big estate was 
breaking up, though the mourning of the darkies and the 
tragedy of empty stables had long been creeping into his 
blood. It was a fact that he knew what it meant to be 
lonesome for Mint Meadows before he left for good, but 
there was another part of him that burned with exultation 
at the thought of a career on the fast Northern tracks. 

His last race for the home stables meant a lot more than 
a fighting finish of two runners of a field. It was on the old 


Y rill! Levingtom 
Comfort 
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half-mile track at Darbville, Ken- 
tucky. He was riding Southern 
Night, owned and valiantly backed 
by Mr. Rosswell. Leading in the 
stretch, his brain became caught in 
a shiny gloat on what a great thing this winning would 
mean to himself, just setting out—and right then he felt 
the hot breath of Swallowtail, a speedy Lexington mare, 
on his right knee. 

The rest was pure panic, until they told him that South- 
ern Night had been nosed out. 

“Anyway, yo’ paht was all right, Jackie,” the owner said 
a few hours after the race. 

“Tt wasn’t, Mr. Rosswell,” Jackie answered. 

A warm low moon was in the sky above the stables. 
The master of Mint Meadows darted a queer glance down 
at the boy, caught him by the arm and led him away toa 
big tarp under which hay bales were piled; then remarked, 
as if communing with the stars: 

“Old Southey has been wahmin’ up so good of late, I 
was inclined to trust him a trifle for straight today; but 
yo’ never can tell, which is racin’.. Every hogs has off days. 
Anyway yo’ paht was all right.” : 

“Tt wasn’t, Mr. Rosswell.” 

“Not so loud; I can hear all right. Thinks I, you said 
something like that, back yondah. What’s got into yo’, 
young man?” 

“I wanted to win so bad I got the tight collar. Ol’ 
Southey felt it. A horse always knows.” 

“Nothin’ like that showed from the judges’ stand. My 
glasses only picked up you were ridin’ easy an’ wise,” 

“TI only went through the motions. Wispy Coogan had 
no right to pass me at the last bend. The second I saw 
Swallowtail’s head at my stirrup I blew up. I can ride in 
overalls mornin’s with the whole track to myself, but when 
I get silks on and start with a field ——” 

“What I took to happen was that Wispy’s mare had huh 
speed wohkin’ and old Southey didn’t,” Mr. Rosswell said 
thoughtfully. 

“Southey never was better, only he couldn’t get loose 
of me! My guts crawled up and choked him too.” 

“But, Jackie, I saw you lay the lash at the right place.’ 

“T got yellow scared on the stretch, Mr. Rosswell, and 
Southey knew it. Horse always knows ——” 


The Great Board Walk in Front ia 
of the Grand Stand Wasa 
Heaving Tumult of tte 


Mr. Rosswell pulled out a clover stalk from t 

bale. He held it up in his hand as if it had been a 
“Jackie, don’t yo’ evah breathe nothin’ like this o 
again or yo’re done for. Nobody talks thisaway rot 
race track. I’m goin’ to keep it for yo’ this once 
Rosswell sniffed the dry clover bloom. “Speakin’ 
tines—it’s well to have ’em, even if they don’t k 
place at first. I look to yo’ to be as good a rid 
body in America in the next five years. Right no 
a hoss and feel yo’self a little keener than other bo 
will work out all the bettah in the long run. Ye 
startin’ and I’m climbin’ to the shelf. I’d like | 
Southey’d come over today, but I guess when I g 
the rest of my string, there’ll be enough milk a 
left in Mint Meadows for me and little Millie { 
nourished on for a while. Forget what yo’ told 
get it, my boy. I’m payin’ you off tonight just as 
won.” / 
“I won’t take it, Mr. Rosswell! It wasn’t fo 
wanted to win—for myself!” Vn 
The old man seemed to hear only the first sentel 
“Oh, yes, yo’ will,” he answered quietly. “A 
anothah thing, Jackie. Now that yo’ stahtin’ out 
world, yo’ve got a right to know how yo’ came to 
me. Yo’ weren’t bohn in no manger, Jackie, nor 

Meadows, eithah; but yo’ sho’ came young. 
much to tell—not more’n three particulars. Yo" 
was a young friend of mine, always remembah th 
not more’n fifteen miles from my windmill there 
soul-smitenest young woman as evah looked « 
bonnet. I saw huh, an’ loved ’em both, bein’ wi 
with age even then. Only, they went different wa 
repohtin’ to me just a short while before Millie 
stay in the purtiest stretch o’ watered grass an’ live o 
Tennessee, as yo’ know. . . . It’s all right this or 
Jackie, yo’ tellin’ me ’bout the tight collah, ’cause 

keep it safe; but don’t yo’ nevah spill yo’self like t 

no one ailse.”’ 
And Jackie didn’t. Out among the tracks, in 
three years, he grew up in the midst of influences pr 
regarded by the most tolerant parent or teacher asr 
boys—gambling, tobacco, drink. He tried them 
well as certain peculiarly loathsome medical aff 
signed to keep down weight. His reactions were sot 
unusual. In his hard brown head grew and grew a long 
for the ordered life in houses, cities, schools, even 
such as other boys knew. He wanted Mint Meadow 
than any at in the world; but perched on some 


i 


fence after a day’s running, many a dusk of eveni 
wistfully w itched the crowds leaving the stan 
wished he belonged to some handsome man or bea 
woman passing out; that he might be taken so 


a 


. 
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e) stay, where he could have his place in a house, 

tyof water and meals. 

° ne had ever told him to go to bed or to eat regularly, 
yhi to eat. Often he was told, however, not to eat at 
_Gher boys were encouraged to grow, to put on natural 
< ad height. The whole pressure which Jackie en- 
nted, and which was the first law of his cult, was to 
st imself, to stay a runt. Scales, scales—his fate as a 
-exever in the balance. 
fe aew what it meant to go hungry, not because he was 
<eor food was scarce, but to keep off the ever 
-ovhing pounds. He knew a worse thing than hunger— 

ejtinual hands off from cup and glass, pump and 
=, He didn’t want beer or wines; what he dreamed of 
fulllment in this particular was all the water he 
:t¢. Countless times he had led horses to water or 
-ie water to horses, heard them suck in great leisurely 
ugts, when it was all he could do not to push their 
dsaway and put his own in, his whole body upstand- 
wh revolt. Countless times, too, he had waked up 

t} middle of the night with thirst, and dropped 
ejagain to dream of the rain falling on Mint Meadows. 
Jeal—not a day with- 
it-until he was hard and 
erwith it, until it was 
‘linto the unslaked lime 
vigbones. His hard, nar- 
- jw told the story. 

.n that wasn’t all. What 
iw about horses was all 
nf He wasn’t against 
‘ss, but he wanted to 
siomething else. Books, 
ds—his mind craved 
m:onstantly, as his body 
vi food and water. Why 
Je’t he know something 
22 1t wouldn’t make him 
»yhorses any less. 
‘] Bevis” on the racing 
di— frequently a dozen 
u’s from Sunday to Sun- 
y vese days, his earnings 
ring between six and 
e hundred dollars the 
2] There was a certain 
tiction about him in re- 
i¢ to money which, of 

», he didn’t know him- 
‘because it was innate. 
-yasn’t afraid of it—had 
wrticular lust either to 
x or save. It was quite 
tough he came from a 
ny line that had known 
ath for generations. 
niover, he was so accus- 
ni to the feel of gambling 
th air that life would have 
queer without it. Rac- 
rope was second nature; 
lept up to the minute 
tut conscious effort, so 
rcof himself that he rarely 
id. Gambling was rec- 
vpn, not dissipation, to 
y—a use of knowledge in 
\in there was an occasional 
mhwhile thrill. He kept 
gmbling budget which 
ud and waned; on the 
1e, so far, there had al- 
13 been something to add 
is savings from it at the 
dof each year. 
ming twenty, five feet 
vn inches tall, he weighed 
Iindred and ten pounds, 
could make it a hundred 
: six at a week’s notice. 
ye of the strain had gone 
1.on this point. It was 
tically established that 
2rould hold himself at a 
1jred and ten for the pres- 
1. It meant denial, but he 

inured to that. An en- 

y different struggle was 
ag at his heart. 

n evening in early De- 
ber, the twenty-seventh 
of the Tijuana meeting, 
h was scheduled to run 
into the following spring, 
ay on his bunk in the end 
iLof Broderick’s maize-and- 
stable section. Jackie 
lays established himself at 


the track during a prolonged meeting: His little boarded 
quarters here were clean as a hospital room. His first move 
when taking possession of a stall for himself was to have 
fitted a tight screen door; his second to choose a laundry. 
In the present case, he had a small electric heater installed, 
because the nights were invariably cool. 

There was his chest of sheets and clean blankets, his 
case of brushes, his tray of silks, boots and breeches that 
weighed by the ounce. The laws of cleanliness had been 
grounded in him from his care of the horses. It had oc- 
curred to him early in the game that he had a right to keep 
himself as clean as they kept the Thoroughbreds. Never 
allowed to drink all the water he wanted, he used it abun- 
dantly on the outside. His narrow tanned hand would go 
into a girl’s glove and the nails were groomed like a card 
sharp’s. He might have a room in town, but he lived at 
the track. 

His last talk with Mr. Gould Rosswell was never far 
from mind. Much as Jackie had revered his guardian 
before that night in Darbville, he found afterward that 
he had taken a good deal for granted. The outer world had 
to show him that men of like stuff didn’t tumble in clusters 


Jackie Looked Back as the Bugle Sounded. Millie Still Stood at the Paddock Rail 


from the tree of life. The ideal of “gentleman” lived en- 
hanced rather than dimmed, and the fairest performance 
of quality that Jackie ever knew was Mr. Rosswell’s not 
mentioning the fact that he had lost practically his last ten 
thousand dollars, having backed Southern Night straight 
to that extent in the afternoon. Such was the “‘trifle” 
mentioned. 

“T lost it for him, after he had brought me up and set 
me on my feet. I was riding for myself—not for him. And 
he let me find it out—not a whimper about that when he 
led me out to that hay pile.’”’ No day passed without these 
reflections. It was part of Jackie’s own stuff that he 
couldn’t forget; that his griefs were well-nigh immovable. 
He learned the lesson of silence very well; but mulling 
over these matters, together with his own particular secret, 
day in and day out, put him in grave danger of becoming 
locked in permanent and sickly gloom. Only one thing 
saved him—his respect and attachment steadily deepened 
for Mr. Rosswell, somewhat softening the bitterness. 


Quiet around the track tonight. Most of the boys had 
gone off to Old Town. Occasionally he could hear Brode- 
rick’s mare, Soft Eyes, rus- 
tling around in the next stall, 
browsing for clover tops. She 
had won for him today, yet 
she was in no hurry to lie 
down. Particular old dame; 
probably be midnight before 
she tramped herself a nest in 
the straw. Twice besides, he 
had broken into show money 
this afternoon. Yesterday he 
had won and placed out of 
three mounts. He wasriding 
twice tomorrow and once 
Sunday, but not in the Whit- 
man Handicap, the big event 
of that day, designed to bring 
the full flock of sucker busses 
down from San Diego and 
beyond. 

Jackie lay on his back, his 
arms folded, his lips tightly 
shut. A morning newspaper 
with yesterday’s news had 
fallen to the floor, but the 
words of one certain para- 
graph were still alive in his 
mind. Even his favorite 
sporting writer was getting 
the poison: 


“Jackie Bevis rode Pell- 
Mell to a hot finish yester- 
day and placed Del Monte 
against stiff odds. The occa- 
sional wise bird does well to 
follow the clockers who watch 
Jackie’s sittings closer and 
closer from day to day. His 
best choice for this afternoon 
is Soft Eyes, a mare never to 
be lost track of in mediocre 
company. While astonish- 
ingly consistent throughout, . 
in the bill-filling affairs and 
midweek schedules, there are 
those who declare Jackie 
Beyis an unknown quantity 
in a titled event where the 
stakes mount high.” 


“Consistent.” , 3). “Me=- 
diocre.”’.. . “‘Midweek per- 
former.” 

Another newspaper para- 
graph had burned its way into 
him and still sparked red from 
Thanksgiving Day’s reports. 
He had been given a big 
chance on Turkey Red on the 
recent holiday: 


“Whether it was the siz- 
able purse that got between 
Bevis and the tape; whether 
he lost his head, or knew bet- 
ter than anyone else what he 
was doing, will likely never be 
known. The fact remains that 
Malkie Harris, on Wild Olive, 
passed him in the last fifteen 
yards. Turkey Red, the Bevis 
mount, showed no flag of dis- 
tress; the trackwas to his lik- 
ing, but his notorious sprint 
failed to uncork.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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AMERICAN BARGAIN HUNTER ABROAD 


N AMERICAN woman who prides her- FD IM FE Z| GFX FA iif “all becomes a definite part of the holida 
A self upon her ability to find bargains By G1W1 Gl @ aE. @ vm H L{ which makes them enjoy traveling 


in the most out-of-the-way places was 
triumphant when she purchased not long 
ago a large silver bowl in a tiny shop in Con- 


stantinople BY WYNCIE KING 


“T got it for almost nothing,’ she de- 
clared, “considering that the Russian who 
sold it to me gave me a written guaranty 
that it was authentic Georgian.” 

She disclosed 
later, in the course 
of the long sea voy- 
age home, that when 
she had said that she 
bought it for almost 
nothing, she was not 
speaking literally. 

She had, as a 
matter of fact, paid 
a good deal for the 
piece, but she in- 
sisted that she had 
paid much less for 
it than she would 
have paid for a 
Georgian bow] at an 
English antique 
shop in New York. 

Someone asked 
her what she in- 
tended to do with it, 
and she looked 
greatly surprised. 

“Well, I couldn’t let such a bar- 
gain get away from me, no matter 
what I did with it later,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘And then, of course, if I 
wanted to I could always sell it to 
a dealer at a big profit.” 


Apparently this is what she at- ‘ 
tempted to do, for I ran into her 
the other day in a shop near Fifth j 


Avenue with a large package under 
her arm wrapped in tissue paper. 
She looked both irritated and crest- 
fallen, and went out before I had a chance to speak to her. 
The proprietor, who had escorted her to the door, talked 
to me about some silver I had come to see, and in the course 
of discussing its exact period, he said, ‘‘ You wouldn’t be- 
lieve the sort of things people bring in for us to sell for 
them. Only today a woman came in with a bowl she had 
bought somewhere in Europe. She said it was too large for 
her apartment, and she showed me the guaranty stat- 
ing that it was an authentic Georgian.” He laughed. 
“Of course it was authentic Georgian—in one sense— 
that is, it was a perfectly modern piece, made a few years 
ago in the republic of Georgia. The poor woman who 
bought it had never heard of this little country on the 
Black Sea, and thought, of course, that the guaranty 
of its being Georgian silver meant that it was Georgian 
in the English sense!”’ 


White Elephants at Bargain Prices 


HE WENT on to say that an astonishing proportion 
of the things which people brought into his shop 
hoping he might undertake to resell them, had been 
bought in Europe. 

“Take this particular instance,” he said. ‘In the 
first place, this woman probably would not have bought 
a piece too large for her small apartment if she had been 
shopping in New York. Secondly, she would not have 
expected to find a bargain, so she would have made en- 
tirely sure before she invested so much money. If she 
had thought seriously about the matter beforeshe bought 
it in Constantinople, she would have realized that shop- 
keepers everywhere know the market value of their wares 
and do not undersell really good pieces. 

“T do not pretend,”’ he added quickly, “‘that, because 
of the higher rentals and the higher wages which we are 
compelled to pay in America, our prices are not some- 
times a little higher, but I do maintain that really good 
pieces, especially of old silver, have a rather definite 
market value the world around.” 

Most of the white elephants which we all buy from 
time to time, and later wish desperately that we could 
get rid of, are purchased as this was—either because 
they seem such bargains that we cannot resist them or 
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Occasionally They Buy Things They Really Want, But 
Often They Buy for the Love of Buying 


because the glamour of the surroundings under which we 
buy throws a rosy shadow over the intrinsic value of the 
purchase. 

This element of a picturesque background is enhanced 
by the charm of bargaining about the price in most parts 
of Europe and the Orient; and to many Americans, men 
and women alike, buying under these novel conditions 


White Elephants We All Buy From Time to Time 


Occasionally they buy things they‘. 
want, but often they buy for the love } 
ing rather than because they desire » 
jects with which they fill their trun) 
bags on th w 

home. ij 
Two fries , 
mine bought ay, 
fuls of semip jig; 
stones on a seer 
trip to Europ) () 
of them got ) , 
sortment 0 pa) 
blue and ge 
aquamarine ay 
the other a bo yj; 
topazes, shliy 
from light yel y; 
smoky orange jlo 
They were pe (| 
elated at thei ba 
gains until ¢: ; 
them went io. 
shop in the | 
ican city whe sh 
lives, and tri! i 
get some lize 
aquamarines | 
in her set. ‘he 
dismay she d, 
ered that the i 
of these le; 
stones here w 
greater than st 
paid in Huroy f 
the smaller on 


r t 
| 
Home Pri; 


ibd 
[ss jewele - 
plained: 
sell these by li 
weight. Thepi: 
pretty wellst| 
ardized. I’d sell these larger stones to you cheapl: ie 
cause, to be frank, we get very little call for semipre u 
stones over here. I don’t know why it is—people wig 
abroad and buy them, but we can’t sell them here.” 
When she got an estimate for the cost of setti 
stones she thought she understood one reason—the | 0! 
charge was stupendous. : 
“You see, it has to be done just as carefully i 
they were working with much more valuable stor,’ 
he said. ‘And for work like this we have to pay e& n 
men very large prices. I admit that they could set ti 
for you cheaper over there. Their labor cost is son’! 
lower. That’s where they can really undersell us.” 
My friend with the boxful of lovely topazes ik 
engaged passage for Europe. She declared that ir ¥ 


3 


course of her travels she would make a special tri 
Vienna if necessary in order to havea satisfactory n © 
lace made at a reasonable price. . a 

In thisshesucceeded. She paid there only one-qué # 
of the American price for approximately the same w < 

“But, of course, she didn’t add the cost of her tri 
Vienna,” declares the owner of the aquamarines; ‘ 
her expenses during those ten days they were doing . 
work.” ry ' 

No one ever does include hotel bills or taxi fare)! 
days of one’s time in determining the cost of th} 
bought abroad. Thereason forit is, of course, nee 
ping there becomes part of one’s diversion instea ) 
being the tiring and matter-of-fact process which i 
often seems at home. Moreover, in ordinary To 
life one has to buy necessities, and when buyin 
comes a game, as it does abroad, it is usually confi 
to luxuries. - | 

An apparently unimaginative business man of 
acquaintance almost lost the biggest contract | 
career in a certain capital of Europe while he w 
gaining with an antiquaire. His commissions fr: 
one ny thus alone, if it went through, were to. 


to many thousands of dollars. But on the mo 
the appointment with the official in whose ha: 
matter rested, the American went out of his ho 
walk and glancing in a shop window saw a piec 
tique wine-red velvet which he immediately cov 


y 


Adcnew little about old fabrics, but when he had 
Jt is new winter house at Palm Beach the interior 
-ortor had made a great point of the velvet hanging 
tk white plaster of the great hall. The owner had 
ytesed at the price, but the decorator had been firm. 
‘Tis an important—really a museum—piece of an- 
uevelvet,”’ she had declared. 

sovhen the business man found another wall hang- 
+ tat looked almost like the duplicate of his own, he 
tu lly went into the store to ask its price. In broken 
lh the proprietor assured him that he would sell it 
a eat bargain. The first price he named was only 
© undred dollars below that which the New York 
eoitor had charged. 

‘7 American money that is very low price,” declared 
» tiquaire. ‘“‘The exchange, it is so good for you.” 
Ty business man had had too much experience in 
ude to be impressed by these familiar phrases, so he 
mr’ named a figure a thousand dollars less than the 
opetor’s. 

T} dealer declared vehemently that it was ridicu- 
is,hat such an offer was insulting, that he had named 
re low price, that he could take not a penny less, 
d\tat he would lose money anyway. Inthe midst of 
3 wangue the American walked toward the door. 
‘*(), very well!’’ he declared. ‘‘Good day.” 

Oi:e he had put his hand firmly on the latch the pro- 
iejr came toward him. 

‘ow let us be sensible,” he said. 


“T tell you the 
it}—-I lose money on that piece. I pay myself just 
ail ask-ed of you. I buy it sometime ago. Now 
a loss on it because I need the money. I see you 
» igentleman who knows fine things. . You are a real 
arisseur, I can talk to you frankly.” 
T2 business man liked to be considered a connois- 
in He enjoyed being taken back into the inner room 
tl: crowded little shop and seeing old carved chests 
dupboards opened and fabrics of all sizes and colors 
avi out with affectionate care by the proprietor. 
O. brocades of silver and gold, tapestries of greens 
drellows, velvets in blues and amethyst—all these 
iered finally, until the high-backed chairs and the old 
jit tables were covered with an array of lovely fabrics. 
nm of them the American would have liked; some of them 
stittle money; none of them cost so much as the velvet 
2lolor of Burgundy which he had seen in the window. 
it:oncerning these prices he was at sea, whereas he did 
o the market value of the other. 

A Bargain That Came High 


| 

HEN he had seen them all and had made the cautious 

noncommittal comments which he had picked up from 
prienced bargainers, such as ‘‘Um-m—yes—quite an 
reesting piece’; or “Nice color, that one’”’; ‘Pretty 
dy stained, isn’t it?’’ he again renewed his original offer 
2 first piece. 


ley haggled back and forth, each ridiculing the other’s . 


y after they had exhausted all arguments, they com- 
ised, as they had each known they would finally do, 
price halfway between the two extremes. 
\hen it was at last settled, and the American sat down 
vite out a check, he happened to remember his impor- 
nbusiness engage- 
e;, and drew out 
svateh. 
Twas then fifteen 
iutes after the 
w he had agreed 
all on the Minis- 
rf Public Works. 
le dashed back to 
shotel to change 
eeatand morn- 


aya declaring he would stick to his first offer, until 


oat and silk hat, 
1} found his effi- 
t young secretary 
state of panic. 
The minister’s 
e has telephoned 
'sk if you were de- 
d,”’ he cried, ‘‘or 
‘e had mistaken | 
(hour. I took a 
lace on saying we 
jerstood it was 
-past twelve, but 
on’t think he be- 
ed me, as they 
eus quite plainly 
it was to be at 
ve noon. Any- 
7, hesaid that His 
elleney couldn’t 
you then, as he 
_anearly luncheon 
gement.”’ 


Pa SSE TM Ne re eco Ones Sees GC Gia en ecce Coa Se 


“The Best Thing to Do Would be to Get Rid of That 
Mousey Old Table,’’ He Declared 


The business man was terribly distressed, particularly as 
they had planned to leave the capital the next day in order 
to catch the boat.on which their return passage was en- 
gaged. He went immediately to his embassy and asked 
the ambassador to help him in getting a new appointment. 
This was eventually accomplished, but it meant a delay of 
several days, with the result that new passage had to be 
engaged at an increased cost and the business man got 
home just too late to see his daughter graduate from col- 
lege as he had promised, and he had to work harder than 
ever to get the contract put through. 

Nevertheless, he loves to take the velvet out of the 
camphor closet where it is kept, and relate the story of his 
shrewd bargaining with the European merchant. 

“And I got it for seven hundred dollars less than I had 
to pay for the one hanging up there!’’ he adds trium- 
phantly. 

One of the most interesting results of the tremendous 
increase in the number of Americans traveling to Europe 
lies in their awakening appreciation of diverse forms: of 
beautiful old things. To many people—particularly to the 
proverbial tired business man—it once seemed a waste of 
time to spend aimless hours in European museums and 


Nothing is More Susceptible to Fake 
and Imitation Than Antique Furniture, 
and Sometimes Even Experts are Unable 
to Detect the False From the Genuine 


S asx 
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picture galleries. But after one important piece of an- 
tique furniture has been purchased this attitude may 
change entirely. 

The husband of a friend of mine, who has given little 
thought to matters of this sort, was persuaded to buy at 
a very large price in America an Italian Renaissance 
table. His wife realized after it had been placed in the 
dining room of their new house that it made everything 
else in the room look hopelessly new and out of place. 
But she could not convince her husband of the neces- 
sity for changing the chairs and the sideboard. 

“The best thing to do would be to get rid of that 
mousey old table,’”’ he declared. 

It seemed providential that about this time a matter 
of business developed which necessitated a trip to Italy. 
They had gone several times before, but their shopping 
had been confined chiefly to gloves and coral beads and 
embroidered linens, and they did not have even one an- 
tique shop in their book of foreign addresses. 


It’s the First Piece That Counts 


URING almost the first interview which the Amer- 

ican had with an official in Rome he happened to see 

a refectory table very much like the one he had bought 

in Chicago. Now when he had reluctantly paid the 

very large price asked by the shop for this table, he had 

studied its description. The words had meant little to 
him then, but they recurred to.his mind now. 

“That is a Florentine table of the sixteenth century, 
isn’t it?’ he said. 

The Roman official looked somewhat surprised at the 
interest expressed by the American, but he answered 
politely. “It may be! I have thought it Bolognese of 
the fifteenth.” 

The challenge was just enough to incite in the business 
man a determination to learn who was right. 

To his wife’s amazement, when he returned to the 
hotel that afternoon, he brought with him a large two- 
volume illustrated work in German on Italian furniture 
of the Renaissance. 

“T’ve gone to at least ten bookstores hunting for some 
authoritative work in English, and this was the best I 
could do,” he declared. “Anyway, I can understand the 
pictures, and the names of the districts and centuries are 
easy to figure out.” 

During the months that he had to remain in Rome he 
developed keen interest in this new game. He went into a 
dozen shops and even discovered those exclusive ones con- 
ducted in the houses or apartments of connoisseurs where 
furniture and pictures are displayed to excellent advantage 
against appropriate backgrounds. 

When he learned that the wonderful old medieval castle 
at Bracciano was furnished appropriately throughout, he 
motored the hour’s ride from Rome, with his astonished 
wife, obtained a permit from the office of the amministratore 
at the entrance, and examined everything in the entire 
palace with critically interested eyes. 

On another day they made an excursion to the Palazzo 
Farnese at Caprarola, which is almost two hours away. 
This magnificent palace, built around a circular courtyard, 
with beautiful woods and terraced gardens, has lately been 
leased by an Italian diplomat with great taste, who has 
furnished it with rare old pieces. Although it is his home 
when he is in his own 
country, it is open to 
the public on certain 
days, and the Amer- 
ican found in it a 
further impetus to 
his new interest. 

By chance he heard 
of the superb palace 
at Urbino, which is 
northeast of Perugia, 
so, determined to be 
thorough, they mo- 
tored one week-end, 
with some Italian 
friends, up into this 
lovely hill country. 
Having by this time 
acquired some real 
discrimination, the 
Americans declared 
this stronghold of the 
powerful Duke of 
Urbino the finest 
place they had ever 
seen anywhere. The 
curator, who has had 
much to do with its 
recent masterly res- 
toration, took them 
from one magnificent 
room to another, 

(Continued on 

Page 66) 
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was not yet a fog, but soon would be, had settled on 
the mean streets and alleys south of the Thames. 
The rain had ceased. 

The stout man in the dark overcoat with the fur collar 
and cuffs approached leisurely. He halted and gazed into 
the window of a small shop, where newspapers were dis- 
played, and cheap novelettes and racing tipsters’ adver- 
tisements and sweets and tobacco. 

The three men who stood in the archway leading from 
the narrow cobbled lane into the warehouse yard watched 
the stout man intently. 

Sandy Lucas, a thin, undersized, hungry-looking London 
Scot, grinned. 

“Tt’s the likes of him that’s bleeding the likes of us 
white,” he said. ‘‘Here’s where I get my first feed today! 
This bloke’s got too much money.” 

Mucky Matthews, who was taller than Sandy, but not so 
thin, glanced uneasily over his shoulder. There was no one 
in sight but an old woman, and his fears left him. 

“You won’t ’urt ’im, Sandy, will you?” 

“Come off it!’’ said Sandy. ‘“‘ Who’s talking of hurting? 
If I give him a clip on the lug, that’ll be all he’ll need! You 
see.” 

Joe Dorman, the biggest of the three, said in a deep 
growl, ‘“‘I’ve got so now I’d out anyone, almost, for six- 
pence, and sleep happy after it.’ 

Mucky said, “Here, don’t talk like that, Joe.” 

The stout man in the coat with the fur collar moved on 
once more. He seemed cheerful. His lips curled into a 
smile under his stubby brown mustache. His eyes twin- 
kled. His large pink face shone with good health and con- 
tentment. He looked like a man who enjoyed. three, if not 
four, excellent meals a day. The scent of his cigar preceded 
him. 

Sandy Lucas stepped forward and laid a hand on the 
stout man’s fur cuff and drew him gently into the arch- 
way. 


ke evening was cold and raw. A heavy mist, which 


S 


ef 


‘Hand over!” he said in a low 
voice. ‘‘All you got! No non- 
sense!” 

“T do not understand,”’ said the stout man. 

“We want your money,” said Joe Dorman. : 


“Sharp! 
Your wallet, your diamond pin, your gold watch!” 
Above the hum of the traffic and the rumble of trains 
leaving Waterloo there came the shuffle of slow foot- 
steps. 
“Make ’aste!” said Mucky Matthews. ‘“There’ll be 


someone coming if we don’t look out! 
him.” 

“You want my money,” said the stout man: There was 
something almost childish, Sandy thought, in the way he 
spoke and in the bewildered look in his blue eyes. “Iama 
stranger,’’ he said in his funny guttural voice. 

Joe Dorman ripped open the stout man’s overcoat. 

“That’s enough of it!”’ 

“Mein Gott!’’ said the stout man. ‘What you do with 
me?” 

Sandy Lucas uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“You!” he said. “Schmidt!” 


Ere, let’s get at 


A gray sky. A fresh, clear day. A fine, cold rain falling. 
The smell of high explosive and death and wet earth. Green 
grass and mounds of chalk, great masses of twisted barbed 
wire, with men in gray and men in khaki, Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, lying dead. Great shells tearing down from the 
sky, screeching. Great black bursts of smoke. K-r-rwmp! 
K-r-rump! 

A broken battered trench; a fire bay where dead men lay 
one on top of the other—men in gray. 

Private Lucas of the Royal Scots stared down into the 
trench. One of the swine was alive! He raised his rifle to his 
shoulder. 3 

“Come on out of it!” 

A big white-faced German, a fat man with wild and staring 
blue eyes, scrambled to his feet and stood with his hands above 
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“I’ve Brought a Friend,” He Said. 
“We're Going to Have a Feed. 
Jerry, Here’s the Missus’* 


his head, trembling. There was bloi'| 
his gray tunic. He was covered 
head to foot with chalky white mud 
his head he wore a little round gray-and-scarlet cap 
was too small for him. 

“Mercy, kamerad! Mercy!” 

Private Lucas lowered his rifle. ze, 

“All right,” he said, “you're my prisoner!” He shd 
the sloping side of the trench. ‘Nothing to be scared of 
no tricks, or this'll go off, quick—see? Got any money on | 
If you have, I’d better keep it, or the redcaps will steal 
you.” 

The German shivered and closed his eyes. 

A dud shell plowed into the ground some twenty or 801! 
distant with a k-rupp! 

“Maker’s name,” said Private Lucas. 
too.”’ 
He put his prisoner’s ivory-handled penknife and 0 
tobacco pouch which had taken his fancy into the crown ¢ 
tam o’ shanter bonnet. ‘Got any money?” # | 

“No money,” said the German. 

Around the corner of the traverse there came three b 
stained scarecrows in khaki, with their blue-gray gas hel 
rolled up under their bonnets like turbans. a 

When they saw Private Lucas and his German they Yo 
“Hey, Sandy, what have ye found?” i 

“Hey, fellers, Sandy Lucas has taken a bloody prisom 

“Gi'e him five yards, Sandy, and throw a bloody bon 
him! The murdering German!” F. 

“You mustn’t do that!” said Private Lucas stubbo} 
“He put his hands up and surrendered!” 

The men laughed. - ae | 

“Man, a ye ken that we canna be bothered with! 
prisoners ?\”’ = 

“You touch my prisoner, MacKenzie, or you, Allison, 
I'll run you through with my bayonet—I will!” -Prt 
Lucas was suddenly furious. “What the deil do you b) 
you're doing? Away wi’ you and bile your heads!” 


“A damn ba! 
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faXenzie caught hold of the prisoner’s arm. 
Min Gott!” said the stout prisoner. “What you do 
b " tee! 


‘Hre, Joe,” said Sandy Lucas, “you chuck it! Mucky, 
_txe your hands out of my friend’s pockets, else I’ll 
» ju a wipe over the jaw.” 

fe: Schmidt stared at Sandy Lucas and gasped. 

‘Its you then? So! My friend, I am happy!” 
*hdook of fear in the mild blue eyes vanished. The 
adace crinkled into a beaming smile. 

‘Hw are you, Jerry?” said Sandy. 

fend the German shook hands. 

Hee, Sandy,” said Joe Dorman, “what the hell are you 
yi at?” 

ary Lucas turned fiercely on his two friends. 

Gnme back that wallet and that pin! Do you hear 
J2, and you, Mucky! Fork out, sharp.” 

ni such was Sandy Lucas’ force of character that, 
ug the two men with him growled, they handed back 
1they had stolen without further argument. Sandy 
la ed. : 
Tis here,” he said, ‘‘is a pal of mine. Didn’t recognize 
. tl I heard him speak, see?”’ 

Vay didn’t you say so before?’”’ said Joe. 

‘iuky spat into the gutter. 

Loks to me like a blooming frame-up. Sandy takes 
kty.” 

Epit!” said Sandy curtly. “Want me to use my boot 
v4.27 

ivky Matthews and Joe Dorman drifted away into the 
y ust. Sandy Lucas surveyed Herr Schmidt thought- 
y. 

Viat brings you here, eh?” 
‘Im in London on business.’ 
Tee,” said Sandy. 
)liSchmidt was rich; that was clear as daylight. His 
hs were good.. He had money in his wallet, bank notes, 
ri Hesmoked cigars with gold bands. He had a gold 
‘ec and chain, a big ring with a red stone, a diamond 


, 


i Schmidt was one of the oppressors of the poor! 
nist be! How else would he be rich? Almighty—but 
ws sure of himself! But he hadn’t been sure of himself 
as! 


Private Lucas, no longer in a trench, but on a muddy road, 
marched with his rifle at the slope, a fag between his lips. 
Ahead of him limped his prisoner, dragging his right leg. 
Wounded men outside a field-ambulance dressing station 
grinned, 

“Hey, Jock, what are you going to do with your performing 
bear?” 

““He’s my prisoner; you let him alone!”’ 

“Tt’s old Von Kluck he’s got! Or maybe the Kaiser! 
Make him dance, lad! Prod him with your bayonet. If he’s 
real, likely he’ll squeal.” 

Though the wounded men laughed wproariously, and 
joked, their faces were hard and their eyes cruel. 

The prisoner halted and turned to Private Lucas. 

“Get on, Jerry! I got to hand you over to someone who will 
look after you. Don’t you pay no attention to them Glasgow 
keelies or you'll be hurt.” : 

The prisoner plodded on, head down, shoulders bowed. 

On their left were the twin towers of the pit head and the big 
Double Crassier over which Private Lucas had made his 
way earlier in the day with machine-gun bullets raising 
spurts of black dust between the rails. But that was long before 
Private Lucas’ company had melted away into nothingness 
and he had found himself adrift, on his own. 

They turned into the main street of Loos; dead Highland- 
ers lay at the doors of houses where the fighting had been with 
the bayonet. A shell came screeching overhead. Private Lucas 
and his prisoner fell on their faces in the mud. There was a 
crash and the front of a house opposite collapsed in a shower 
of bricks and mortar and dust. The German jumped to his 
feet. 

“Gott, I will be killed!” 

He tried to bolt, clumsily, in a panic, but Private Lucas 
drove the butt of his rifle into the small of his broad back. 

“Tf you don’t come along with me, you fat hulk, I'll put 
a bullet through you! Do you understand?” 

The German’s face worked convulsively. He whimpered 
and talked to himself in German. Then he said thickly, 
making a sweeping gesture with his hands, palms downward, 
“ Please excuse. I have had a.bad time. In that trench, it was 
terrible! Gott! This war, it drive me mad!” 


Sandy chuckled. 
“Not much like the war now, is it, Jerry? Remember 
when you and me was in that street in Loos together and 


your guns were plastering the place with H. E., eh? All 
right, wasn’t it?” 

They had walked to the end of the narrow lane and stood 
at the corner under a lamp, outside a public house, open for 
the evening’s trade. Great roaring motor busses, crammed 
with people; heavy lorries, vans, taxicabs; private motor 
cars—rich men’s cars, damn them!—passed southward in 
an unending stream, splashing showers of liquid mud over 
the hurrying foot passengers on the sidewalk, homeward 
bound. An engine was screeching raucously in the gloom; 
trains rumbled over the bridge; the noise made conversa- 
tion difficult. 

An old woman with a jug in her hand and a shaw] thrown 
over her head shuffled into a side door of the public house. 
A small child in a torn thin print frock and a pair of shoes 
much too large for her, and no stockings; a thin-faced, un- 
healthy little child with tangled hair, crept up the narrow 
side street, wailing pitifully. Herr Schmidt clucked his 
tongue. 

“Mein Gott!’’ He looked at Sandy inquiringly. “You 
are not so well, hey? You are poor?” 

Sandy nodded. 

“And you're rich, eh, Jerry?” 

“Tt all depend on the point of view, which is compara- 
tive, is it not?” 

“You got money, anyway, and enough to eat.” 

Sandy reflected. He hadn’t eaten since the day before. 
He was hungry. Old Jerry, now, wasn’t. But he had been 
once—starving! 


They sat on a pile of bricks outside a gutted house. Four 
dead men lay in the mud near them; three were Highlanders, 
with kilts and bare legs; the fourth was a corporal from an 


- English regiment. There was no cover. The German shivered 


and looked apprehensively over his shoulder toward the twin 
towers and the firing line and Hill 70, where the roar of rifle 
fire seemed to grow louder and louder. 

“Had we not better go away from here?” 

“No,” said Private Lucas. “‘I’m too tired to walk. I want 
a rest. I’ve a good mind to let you go.” 

“No,” said the prisoner. ‘‘No, I beg of you! If I am 
found here, alone, they will shoot me against a wall. I know 
them! Gott im Himmel, they will have no mercy, no compas- 
sion, your Scotchmen!”’ 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Private Lucas of the Reyal Scots Stared Down Into the Trenck. One of the Swine Was Alive! He Raised His Rifle to His Shoulder 


Parker’s Furniture Store with the slow even swing 

of a run-down pendulum, stopped in the middle of a 
stroke and leaned on his lopsided broom to give his full 
attention to the approach of a tall, spare, middle-aged man 
who walked quickly, with his toes turned out and his chin 
bridled into his Adam’s apple. 

“Good morning, Mr. Parker. Kind of early, ain’t you?” 
he greeted. 

“Twelve minutes,’ 
watch. 

“T thought so. Store ain’t opened up yet. For fifteen 
years I’ve set my watch by the time you walked in. Wait 
till I get out my keys.” 

He leaned his broom against the window to make a 
readier selection from the bunch chained to his suspen- 
ders. 

‘“‘Come in and lock the door, Bill. I came down early to 
see you on a confidential matter.” 

Bill followed Mr. Parker back to the office, dragging his 
broom. 

“Now, Bill, no doubt you’ve heard that mysistersareleay- 
ing today for a two months’ visit in Canada. I figureit’sa 
good time for me to makea break while they’ re gone, so——” 

“You're going to get married!’ ex- 
claimed Bill, waving his keys with a joyous 
clamor. 

“Nothing of the sort. Use some sense. 
Do I look like a marrying man?” . 

Weighing the 
relative diplomatic 
value of an affirma- 
tive answer against 
a negative one, Bill 
compromised 
adroitly. 

“You're right in 
the prime of life, 
Mr. Parker.”’ 

“T’ll stay there a 
lot longer single 
than I would mar- 
ried.” 

“A body that’s 
looked after as care- 
ful as you are by 
your sisters ain’t 
got no call to get 
married. How are 
you ever going to 


Bex the janitor, sweeping the sidewalk in front of 


said his employer, consulting his 


manage while 
they’re away this oy 
summer?”’ asked / 


the janitor. 

“T’m going away 
too—by myself; Z 
going on a camping 
yihoy 

“What does Miss 
Alice say about 
G2 

“None of them know. That’s what I want to talk to 
you about, Bill.’’ 

“Why me?” asked Bill, beginning to sweep nervously. 
“T can’t break the news to them, Mr. Parker.’ 

“Quit raising that dust. All I want you to do is to keep 
your mouth shut and stay up at the house while I’m gone, 
to look after things.”” He took a neat memorandum from 
his pocket and passed it to Bill. It was headed, Don’t 
Forget. 

“That’s the list they’ve left forme. You can tend to it.” 

“Tt’s an awful long list,’”’ said Bill weakly. 

“Well, read it and see if it’s any wonder I want to go 
out West to a man’s country.” 

“Try Arizona,” suggested Bill. “A cattleranch. Lots of 
women are afraid of cows.” 

“Td try a snake ranch if I knew where to find one.” 

Bill laid down his broom and keys to put on his glasses. 

“*Water the yard every night,’” he read doubtfully. 
“Use ant paste inside and out twice a week. Change 
shirt every other day. Boil all drinking water. Don’t sit 
up later than eleven over the radio. Keep the shades down 
on the sunny side of the house. Clean the canary cage 
every day. See that Elsie eats plenty, and let her sleep 
with you if she cries.’” Bill looked over his glasses. 
‘‘Who’s this Elsie?’”’ 

“The cat.” 

“Oh!” He returned to the list. ‘‘‘Don’t smoke in the 
house. Don’t drive over twenty-five miles an hour.’ It’s 
an awful long list. Still, if you take out the orders that’s 
personal for you there ain’t such a lot left. I guess I can 
do it.” 
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“‘Madam,I Never « 
Saw You Before’’ 


“Of course you can,” said Mr. Parker 
heartily. “There’s one thing more. 
Take this bunch of letters and mail 
one every second day until ae 

The janitor shuffled the envelopes. 

“““Miss Sarah Parker’; she’s the deef one, ain’t she? 
“Mrs. Alice Sleeper’; that’s the widow, huh? ‘Miss 
Ellen Parker’; she’s the sickly one. Another for Sarah, 
another for Alice, another for Ellen. Then anoth ? 

“Hey, what are you getting them all mixed up for? I 
want them mailed in that order.” 

“Tl bet you something,” said Bill keenly. ‘You don’t 
want them to know you're away.” 

“How did you ever guess it?”’ said Mr. Parker dryly. 

“How long are you going to be gone?” 

“Bill,” said Mr. Parker solemnly, “I’m never coming 
back.” 

Someone began to rattle the front door violently. The 
janitor picked up his broom and keys. 

“Gosh, it’s five minutes past! I forgot to open up. Does 
that bunch of camp stuff in the stock room belong to you?” 

“Yes. Put it into my car tonight after I’ve taken my 
sisters down to their train.’ 

Bill shook his head as he unlocked the door. 

“Never coming back!” he muttered. “TI’ll bet a pint of 
gin against a collar button that he'll beat them home from 
Canady.” 

For nearly a week Harvey Parker drove westward with 
his spirit kicking his ribs to a mad, glad tune called Free, 
Free, Free. But by the time he had eaten twenty-one 
meals cooked with a can opener, freedom began to pall ever 
so slightly; and many a night, as he sat with a carefree 
group over a camp fire, he missed the point of a story be- 
cause his petulant stomach had sent his thoughts home on 
errands about home-cooked food. 

Then one afternoon he drove into an auto camp where a 


_ tantalizing, familiar odor greeted him. He traced it to the 


shade of a maple tree where a small black-haired young 
woman stood over a plumber’s stove frying doughnuts. 
She worked with the quick darting movements of a wren, 


ia 


and wrenlike, too, was her neat plumage of khaki 
partly covered with a white apron. Two leggy, f 
urchins in blue overalls cut out doughnuts at . 
vised table, and two smaller urchins in blue overalls : 
the running board of an automobile watching the s 
stream of customers. 
Harvey, beguiled by the delicious odors, pe 


had never seen a family group so attractive as he toi 
place in line under a sign that said in red let 
Sloper’s Doughnuts. The lady at the stove sm 
direction so warmly that he turned to see who 
hind him. 

“No, it’s you I’m looking at,” she said. “Y 
nuts will be ready in a minute. You’re the ve 
tomer in line. Eat this one while you’re waiting 

“Madam,” said Harvey thickly, “these are fi 
nuts—magnificent doughnuts.” 

“That’s what everyone says. Well, I ought 
how to make them. I’ve made close to two tho 
I left Peoria a month ago.” 

“Two thousand and fourteen, mamma, co’ 
night,’’ said the tallest Blue Overall, consulting an 
book. 4 

“We're earning our way as we go along,” s 
Sloper as she dropped more dough into the sizzli 
think it’s a right nice way to take a vacation, do 
Every camper that tastes my doughnuts spreads t. 
and when we get to the next camp our customers are 
We don’t need to advertise, do we, kids?” 

Harvey, who stood eating his doughnuts at th 
turned and smiled at the four Blue Overalls. 

“That’s a family to be proud of, Mrs. Sloper. 
boys. I don’t know what this country’s coming ti 
most families run to girls nowadays.” 

“We're not boys, we’re girls,” said the Blue 

“Oh!” said Harvey, looking aggrievedly at the 
shingled heads and overalls. 

“You must be a woman hater,” said Mrs. Slop. 
youre rolling that dough out too thin.” My 

“No, I don’t hate them. I’m just fed up on them 
Harvey. : % 

The lady laughed pleasingly. 

“Give me menfolks every time. I can always get 2 
with them.” e) 


“It’s because you don’t try to boss them all the t 


Pi 


“ot me!” She dropped the last doughnut into the 
at and looked around impatiently. ‘What do you 
appse is keeping those young onesso long? I sent them 
veto the store to get some sugar, and I’m stuck till 
xerget back. Just skip over there and tell them to 
use. And take this dime and buy a spool of sixty 
‘hi: thread for me.” 

F2 came back 
ro ptly, bringing the 
juOveralls,thesugar 
nd:he thread. 
“can’t tell you what 
hp it is to have you 
rqnd,’’ said Mrs. 
joer. “Somethingde- 
enable just shines out 
. your face. I felt 

fm the very first.” : 

Trvey rubbed his \\ 
hil 


“Ellie’s Got One of Her Fits,’’ She Said Gently. 


* need a shave,’’ he 
vunured. “A man 
et careless traveling 
lo3.”” 

‘Jo more than a woman does. Just look at my hair! 
tsa sight. I haven’t put it up on curlers since I left 
eiia.” 

it looks real neat to me. 
hiy like yours.” 

‘You probably talk like that to every girl you meet.” 

‘No, I don’t think I do,” said Harvey judicially. “I’m 
hikind of a man, Mrs. Sloper””—and he put in a pleas- 
rile five minutes talking about himself in a manner 
tragly reminiscent of the Weems’ Washington. Mrs. 
cer nodded from time to time without interrupting until 
hiBlue Overalls began to clamor for supper. Harvey rose. 

‘?ve certainly enjoyed our conversation, Mrs. Sloper.” 

ne smiled inscrutably. 

Us women just have to talk once in a while or bust. “We-ell 
Jae over again this evening after I get the children to “T was foolish to count on it, of course. 
e}” to you.” 

's soon as he was out of sight she dropped wearily onto “Oh, yes, you are,’ 
nmpty box. outran his judgment. 
‘You kids will just have to wait a minute for your sup- more than like you.” 
i’? she said. ‘I’m allin. There are some things harder “Then you’re going to wait another day? Business is so 
hh frying doughnuts. Still, a woman with four young- good that I hate to leave this camp.” 

tds ought to do the best she can for them.” “All right.”’ 

‘ut Harvey found her trig and smiling when he came “Thank goodness!”’ She yawned. 
a about eight o’clock. He noted approvingly that she “You'd better go to bed.”’ 
ia changed her khaki garb for a figured dress. “Oh, no, no! It rests me to sit out here and listen to 

‘The children are all sound asleep,” she said, and turned you talk. I’ll just lean my head against your shoulder.” 
¢ flashlight where they lay on two mattresses in the lee When Harvey finally got to bed he tried to figure out 
fier car. “Don’t they look sweet?” some sort of chronological order for the events of the 

‘My, there’s a lot of them! All girls, too,” evening. He remembered that her hair net had someway 
hughtfully. caught on his shark’s tooth pin, and that he had taken 

I’m afraid we’ll wake them up if we talk around here. some time to free it. And he remembered that she had 
Mere was it I noticed such a comfortable hammock to- cried when he told her how his father had died when he was 
iv? Oh, I know. It belonged to those folks in the New six months old, and that he had comforted her at the ex- 
impshire car. Come on, they’ve gone to bed.” pense of his discretion. But when and how had the woman 
Se act across various unidentified objects that got his topaz ring? 
ed or squashed or growled or crunched under their feet “She said I was a fast worker,’ he murmured, not with- 
m:he darkness. Mrs. Sloper took hold of Harvey’s arm out pride. “I suppose Iam. The thing that always held 
ul guided him toward the hammock with fur- me back before was that I didn’t realize how 
i2 gleams from her flashlight. She women would fall for me.”” Hesighed and 
lipped into it gratefully, making tossed restlessly. “‘A man would be 
‘cm for him beside her; but he sat an awful fool to marry a woman 
via discreet distance up near the with four children—girls, at that. 
oes, with his long legs braced Still, a ready-made family is 
utinst gravity. He could not like a ready-made suit. You 
ave told just when his mus- can see what it looks like be- 
ss relaxed and he slid fore you take it, and the 
iwn beside her. house is big enough for all 
‘Did your wife die, or of them.” 
wat?’’ she asked pres- He had a sudden chilling 
pily. : vision of Sarah leaning 
‘Never had one.” forward with her hand 
‘What a pity it is to flanging her ear while 
tink of a man like you Alice shrieked the news 
zing through life without at her, and Ellen suc- 
tte influence of a cumbed to the attack of 
wman!” hives which excitement or 


“Do you mean to tell me,’ said Harvey as he squeezed 
her hand sympathetically, “that he would desert a little 
woman like you?” 

“My, yes, he often did! Then after six months or so he’d 
open the door some evening about dinnertime, as happy as 
a lark to be home again. He was a dear boy, but irrespon- 
sible. Handsome? Say! Maybe you noticed that picture 
of him I wear for a pin.” 

“ec No.”’ 

“T’ll show it to you tomorrow.” 

“T was thinking of getting a very early start.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ said the lady, with a catch in her voice, “I 
did hope we were going to be able to travel along together. 
It would mean such a lot to me to have you to advise me.” 


I like plain hair when it’s 


I’m nothing 


’ 


said Harvey with a fervency that 
“T—]I like you very much. I—I 


“My, I’m tired!”’ 


said Harvey 


“T get plenty of their in- strawberries always 
fence,” he said tersely. “I brought on. 
lie with my three sisters.” “Well, I didn’t really commit 
‘*Oh, well, you’restill a young myself,” hethought. ‘I'll let 


her down easy tomorrow.”’ 
But when he woke late the next 
morning to find the tallest Blue Over- 
all standing before him with a tray hold- 
ing an orthodox breakfast, untainted by a can 
opener, he was not so sure about the letting 
down. Eggs, two of them, smiling up at him; 
bacon, biscuits. How could he hurt the little 


im. 

inst no,” deprecated Harvey. 
“Just at the age when a manis most 
iceresting, anyway.” 
“‘Is—is your husband alive?” 
“We-ell, I think I’m a widow, but I’m not 
lsure. They never really found Pete. He 
nt overseas, and after some battle he was 
¢ missing, which wouldn’t mean much to soul? 
yone that really knew Pete. Still, when the Government He sat smoking a good cigar after breakf ast and watched 
id me his insurance I took it. I figured that if hereally her, brisk and efficient, rolling out a mountain of dough. 
s dead it wouldn’t make him any deader, and if hewasn’t, What a neat, firm knot her hair was done in, so differ- 
wouldn’t kill him.” ent from the frowzy heads and curl papers of the other 


“‘On, Dear, I Did Hope 
We Were Going to be 
A ble to Travel Along 

Together’”’ 


“Look at Her’® 
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campers! How bright her 
smile was as she waved to 
him! 

He noticed the large 
oval photo pin at the neck 
of her flannel shirt. 

“That’s Pete,” she said, following his eye. 

“His face is very familiar. Seems as if I’d seen him 
somewhere.” 

“Lots of folks have said that to me, but none of them 
can remember where. Don’t you fret about him being 
alive, though, Harvey. I’ll just tell him I’ve found a bet- 
ter man if he ever turnsup. He’ll find he’s deserted me just 
once too often.” 

“‘T wouldn’t do anything hasty if I were you.” 

She shook a roguish finger at him. 

“Follow what you 
preach. Any man that 
goes and gets engaged 
twenty-four hours after 
he meets a lady ——” 

“Fingaged?”’ 

She pointed to 
his topaz ring, 
slightly doughy, on 
her finger. “‘ Well, 
what do you eall 
ity? 

He wisely de- 
cided not to call it 
anything. 

At dawn the next 
day he was wak- 
ened by her cheer- 
ful voice outside his 
tent, calling his 
name; but being 
one of those per- 
sons to whom no 
voice is cheerful be- 
fore eight o’clock in the 
morning, he merely 
pulled the blankets 
closer about his ears. 


6“ ] = 
Sunday morning, “Sane a 
too,’”’ he muttered. eo, 


Through the blankets 
he could hear her giv- 
ing a really clever 
imitation of an alarm clock: 

He burrowed deeper. 

“Billie,” he heard her say to one of the medium-sized 
Blue Overalls, ‘‘go in and wake him up for mamma. Keep 
on shaking his bed till he answers you.”’ 

“I’m awake!” he roared. ‘‘Keep her out of here.” 

He ate his breakfast silently, with his thoughts reverting 
to the peace of happier Sabbath mornings, when the kingly 
milkman had tiptoed in like a thief, and he had breakfasted 
in his bathrobe, with Ellen and Sarah and Alice queru- 
lously waiting for him to get through with the front section 
of the Sunday paper. 

“Hey,” he called, rousing sharply, 
you’re fastening on my car?” 

“Just one of our mattresses. I’ve got such a load that 
I’m sure you won’t mind taking it.” 

“Tt’ll scratch the paint.” 

“My land, a car’s only something to ride in! Look at 
mine. Here, Nettie, wrap that red blanket around it.” 
She opened the rear door of his car and shoved in the small- 
est Blue Overalls. ‘‘Now, Nettie and Ellie, sit still and 
don’t bother Mr. Parker. There’s plenty of lunch for you 
in this bundle.” 

“T’m not used to children,” began Harvey, “and —— 

“They won’t bother you much. If Ellie should get to 
crying and holding her breath till her face gets black don’t 
get uneasy about her. Throw a little water on her and 
she’ll come to.” 

He started out a full hour ahead of Mrs. Sloper, but in no 
time at all she charged past him in a cloud of dust. 

(Continued on Page 46) 


“Te’s an Awful Long List,’’ 
Said Bill Weakly 


“‘B-r-r-r! Half-past five.” 


“what’s that thing 
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The Lackawanna 


Trail in Pennsylvania is as Safe as a Road Can Be 


PHOTOS. BY U.S. BUREAU OF PUBIC ROADS 


The Pan-American Highway Commission Inspecting the Construction of a Road 


An Ohio Road Opened in 1919 
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Wino the Billio; 


HE attitude of the 
I [Teverase commu- 
nity about to wel- 
come the benefits of a 
new automobile high- 
way bears a striking 
resemblance to that of a 
prospective bridegroom. 
The joys of imminent 
possession crowd out 
all other considerations. 
At that high moment, 
thoughts of the cost of 
maintenance seem 
sordid, unworthy, dis- 
loyal. Yet most bride- 
grooms and all com- 
munities about to be 
blessed with new pave- 
ments know that this 
attitude is fatuous. 
Cost of upkeep soon 
becomes a substantial 
reality in the case of 
both wives and high- 
ways, and common 
human experience lays 
painful emphasis upon 
the fact that counting 
the cost in advance is 
highly justifiable, 
though seemingly 
sordid and unchival- 
rous. Anyhow, this 
holds as to highways— 
those groomed and 
gleaming ribbons of en- 
ticement which call with 
subtle authority to the 
gypsy blood in all hu- 
man kind! 


He Who Pays 


HERE was a time, 
not long since, when 
improved highways had 
to be sold to the Ameri- 
can people, particularly 
tothe farmers. Now the 
shoe is on the other foot. 
There are occasional 
exceptions, however, to 
the bridegroom attitude 
of American farmers 
toward the improved 
highway. Looking ata 
virgin stretch of cement 
from which the barri- 
cades were soon to be 
removed, a farmer 


friend remarked: 
“Neat as a new rib- By Forre: 
bon! Goesright past 
my place too. But, : 
just because they tie the tag of Federal Aid ont: 
ain’t fooled into thinking that we won’t have to pay 
Somebody’s got to pay for everything. If I dodg D 
ing my share on one thing, I figure I’ll pay the sh¢ 
another on something else. I’m strong for imj) 
highways, but sometimes when I see ’em spreading | 
every direction like growing spider webs I feel like 
somebody who knows: Where are we at in this imy) 
highway business? and Where do we go from here}, 
“The question,” I answered, “isn’t, How much diy 
roads cost? but, How much net profit do they earn | 
investment? Often they are far cheaper than soft 4 
Mud tax is frequently higher than constructior 
besides, there’s no hope, no future in it.” 


In Pre:Automobile Times 


HIS thoughtful farmer is not the only man who) 

like to have the hard-road situation of this ec; 
thrown on the screen so that he could see the whole tl 
a glance. There are probably several million tax) y 
who share his need and desire for definite knowled| 
this subject. 

The taxpayers of this country are spending $1( 
000,000 a year on improved highways. To give this » 
sum a touch of definiteness and reality, spill ten d: 
worth of pennies in a heap in the center of a tabl) 
then arrange them, edge to edge, in flat formation. | 
time you draw a penny from the pile, say to yor} 
“This stands for $1,000,000.” When every copy 
the pile has been so placed the formation will sym| 
$1,000,000,000. If this does not help to visualize o1 : 
nual highway bill nothing else will. About $600,0( ( 
of this is for construction, and $400,000,000 for up: 

But we are spending about $5,000,000,000 a year ct 
rolling stock using these roads—$2,500,000,000 for\ 
motor vehicles, $1,500,000,000 for gasoline fuel, and; 
$1,000,000,000 for tires, repairs, depreciation and | 
motor upkeep charges. 

There are nearly 3,000,000 miles of public roads _ 
kinds in the United States; of which about 470,000 mil ¢ 
classed by Uncle Sam as surfaced. We are now surti 
for automobile traffic about 35,000 miles of publie higk 3 
a year; probably this pace will be maintained for s¢1 
years te come. Some country to turn out each yt 
ribbon of improved highway more than long enou| 
girdle the earth at the equator! 

When the automobile came in the highways of the coi 
were a dilapidated inheritance from the days of the era I 
covered wagon—neighborhood stuff! Save for those! 
lived on waterways, the only means of transportatic 
yond one’s immediate locality were the railroad an 
trolley line. The limitation upon the movement of pe) 
and commodities which then existed now seems absu- 
fading memory even to those who hauled in a wi) 
courted in a buggy, and measured trips in terms of hs 
miles. Then the daily average horse haul was ten n? 


A Concrete Road Under Construction 
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\ ae ae But they had touches of the 
Ve i SSeé VY good-roads fever even in 
ey those days. Then the 


special-benefit principle of 

users pay’’ was established by the building of private 
roads. The precedent has taken on huge impor- 
e with the coming of the automobile and its de luxe 
ways. 

r. John E. Walker, formerly a taxation adviser to the 
isury Department, has lately turned his attention to 
roved highways, to the end of answering the ques- 
3: Who pays? How? and How much? His figures are 
aken from official records. His picture of the financial 
of the highway situation of this country is the clearest 
ve seen. 

Will you tell me,’’ Mr. Walker was asked, “who paid 
billion-dollar highway bill last year, and who, if any, 
> saddled with an unfair share of the burden?”’ 

Last year,” he answered, ‘‘taxgatherers for Uncle Sam 
the states collected about $450,000,000 in special taxes 
e from motor-vehicle users, or 44.8 per cent of the 
le rural highway burden of $990,000,000. This exclu- 
of automobile personal property and municipal taxes! 
fe highway departments spent $403,000,000 for con- 
ction and $107,000,000 for maintenance. This makes 
lain that motor-vehicle owners, by direct special- 
efit taxation, are paying all upkeep charges and con- 
uting generously to construction. 

Now consider the Federal-aid element. This amounts 
75,000,000 a year, or less than 8 per cent of our total 
1way expenditures. On the other hand, in special war 
se taxes, motor-vehicle owners have contributed about 
0,000,000 to Uncle Sam, or more than double the 
yunt which he has thus far expended on public roads in 
form of Federal aid! 

Answering the question of how the motorists paid last 
r: $225,000,000 was in registration fees; $80,000,000 
asoline taxes, and about $140,000,000 in special Federal 
ise taxes.” 


Road Building on Deferred Payments 


(OME thoughtful motorists are worried because they 
cannot see their dollars passing directly into the road 
d. Unnecessary! Merely a matter of government 
kkeeping! If the motorist’s dollar is used to meet some 
er government expense and a dollar of equal value is 
en from some other fund and put into the highway cash 
wer, the result is the same. The taxpayer who raises 
question whether we are going too fast in highway 
lding shows good hard business sense. Certainly our 
ed is sufficient, for we are now building a vast mileage 
the deferred-payment instead of the pay-as-you-go 
n, 
‘Back in 1921, the latest year for which trustworthy 
res are available, 40 per cent of our total highway 
enditures was being met by bonds. Our highway 
gram has held about the same pace. Special motor- 
ricle taxes, then $245,000,000, are now $450,000,000. 
this means that there has been a decided reduction in 
hway revenue derived from current general taxation. 


lar Highway Bill? 


It also affords ample 
ground for the conclu- 
sion that the total of 
highway bonds issued 
has also greatly de- 
creased. My own con- 
clusion is that current 
general-tax revenues 
contributed about 28 
per cent of the highway 
income for 1924, includ- 
ing Federal-aid pay- 
ments—just a little 
more than 4 per cent of 
the taxes collected in the 
United States, figured 
from 1922 totals.” 


Motor Taxes 


“MINHE use of cars 
increases with 
improved highway mile- 
age, and this means 
increased highway rev- 
enue from gasoline 
taxes. Again, states 
whose special motor 
taxes were below the 
national average of sev- 
enteen dollars a car have 
made increases in fees, 
and there are still sev- 
eral states to join the 
ranks. All this indi- 
cates that motor-car 
owners will pay an in- 
creasing portion of 
highway costs and that 
the share contributed 
through general tax- 
ation will become 
smaller and _ smaller. 
All, of course, provided 
special motor-car taxes 
do not become so heavy 
as to cause a users’ strike, 
which seems unlikely. 
There are sound reasons 
for the belief that before 
long the motorists will 
be meeting the entire 
highway bill, and new 
construction will be on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Motorists have already 
retired a large volume 
of road bonds.”’ 
Fortunately for the 
country, the engineering 
(Continued on Page 52) 


10TO. BY U.S, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
A Close-Up of the Operations of Constructing a Concrete Road 
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PHOTO, FROM JOHN R. MACKALL, CHAIRMAN STATE ROADS COM., BALTIMORE, MD. 


A Road With the Sides Built Up of Concrete 


PHOTO, BY U.S, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
A Track at Arlington, Surfaced With Various Kinds of Bituminous Concrete Pavement 


PHOTO. BY U. S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
The White Line in the Center of the Road is More Effective Than Laws 


PHOTO. BY U.S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
When Heavy Trucks Pass Over Obstructions They Deliver Tremendous Impacts to the Road 
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in Torres Straits, and he answered me sim- 
ply, “Why not?” 

That was a nut to crack. I left the cracking 
for amore Jeisured moment, 
and asked another ques- 
tion. Would he let me stop 
the night? He would. He 
would also, it seemed, pro- 
vide me with water, whether 
T asked or not, because there 
wasn’t another island on 
which water could be ob- 
_ tained, for aday orso ahead; 
maybe a week or so—it all 
depended on the weather. 

He did not ask me ques- 
tions. I judged that to be 
etiquette in Torres Straits, 
which, as you do not re- 
member, are at the top tip 
of Australia, between 
Queensland and New 
Guinea. The questions 
which he did not ask I will 
answer—to you. 

I was stranded, and— 
more ‘or less—I deserved 
to be. When a fellow gives 
up a decent job in a bank 
to take the post of secretary 
and tame cat to a sporting 
millionaire, he is looking for 
what he will shortly find— 
trouble. My millionaire 
handed out that hot dish to 
me in a large help, just after 
wereached Thursday Island 
on our way home to Eng- 
land and a European tour. 
I left him, wrapping the 
rags of my _ self-respect 
about me and carrying my 
suitcase. The rest was in 
the baggage hold; good luck 
go with the man who got it. 

I had forty pounds. I 
bought arather crazy cutter 
with thirty-five of it, laid 
in four pounds’ worth of 
stores, and used up the odd 
pound on one thing and an- 
other. Then I set sail. 
There were islands, I knew, 
where you could camp as 
long as you liked, provided 
you made no row about it, 
and I was hunting for one 
of these. I wanted time to 
look round. For a reason 
I will not mention now, I 
was feeling my fall doubly 
hard; only half of it being 
comprehended in the quar- 
rel with the millionaire. Be- 
ing Australian, camping 
came naturally to me; I was 
not afraid of wildernesses 
or bored with solitude, so I 
made for the islands. 

There are hundreds of these, mostly desert, and there is 
a big stretch of sea. Torres Straits is not like the English 
Channel. Nothing crosses it save a rare sailing vessel from 
New Guinea, or a native cutter or so, harvesting pearl 
shell—the regular pearling luggers have gone farther afield 
nowadays. A good, peaceful, end-of-the-world sort of 
place—what I wanted in fact. 

Peace and poverty sounded well to me just then. Any- 
one would have thought I might have been reasonably 
sure of both, up there, whereas But let me come to 
things by degrees. 

I sailed a day and a night, and then I came to a small, 
bright, barren-looking island, with thin trees and some 
palms on the beach, and a sweep of shallows round it that 
were the color of young green peas. There was a tent under 
a big wonga plum tree; a white man sat outside it, cleaning 
fish. I ran in and anchored; he was down on the beach 
before the chain was taut, looking at me as if he wanted to 
know my business. But he said nothing till I spoke, as I 
have told. . 

He offered me dinner then, and I accepted. He says he 
liked the looks of me; I do not know why, as I was rather 


| ASKED him why he lived alone on an island 


By 


BY J. 


I Was Beginning to Feel the Pressure and the Lack of Air; My Ears Seemed Bursting, and My Eyes, 
Behind the Tight:Strapped Glasses, Were Shedding Tears 


dirty and unshaved, and probably looked as I felt—sulky 
and out at elbows with the world. I remember he watched 
me as I ate, and seemed making up his mind about me; but 
I could not guess what was in his thoughts. 

We finished the baked rock cod and the roast wonga 
pigeons, and there were some wild cherries, not half bad, 
and green coconuts to drink. A good spread, but he apolo- 
gized for it. He had been out of tea and flour for some 
little time, he said. His boat was only a dinghy, and 
Thursday was far away. 

Again I wanted to ask him why he lived there, but some- 
thing kept me back. I told him that I had tea and flour to 
spare, and offered him what he wanted. He nodded. 

“That’s right,’”’ he said; and with no more preliminary 
we began to live together. It was the dry season; rain, 
under ordinary circumstances, might not touch Torres 
Straits for months to come. We used no tent, needed no 
beds. It was pleasant, you may believe me, to wake up 
on a pile of coconut leaves in the pink of dawn, feel the 
wind blowing up from the reef and see the pale green 
wonga pigeons flitting out of their nests; to shake oneself 
loose of clothing and run down the beach into the lagoon 


Beatrice Grimshaw 


ILLUSTRATED 


a 
that, in those morning hours, was cool as le 
Ross—did I tell you that his name was | 
Mine is Burleigh—usually had a string | 
ready for breakfast and a tin of turtle fat |; 
them in; sometimes] } 
golden balls of turt¢ 
yolk, crisped in the), 
Whatever it was, we 
it good; and we four | 
goodtoo. There wast 
and bird snaring and } 
ing for turtle eggs y) 
pointed stick, and di} 
for wild yams and te jj 
the fire and fetching |t 
from a spring bene) 
rock, to keep us goin); 
the work of a camp;) 
who have camped }} 
For five days I enjoye 4 
self so much that I ¥ 
thought of past or fit 
never spoke of any) 
that had been or migl } 
Iseldomremembered, ¢ 
that I was curious :) 
Ross and wanted to » 
why he chose to live or} 
somewhat infertile so) i 
island. I melted simp); 
the big world about m x 
was lost. Remember, ¢ 
who have lived outdox ! 

On the sixth after 
the lane-came to the 1 
ing. They all do, ir| 
end, when even you 11 
you can see their pa) 
straight lines conve) 
ahead of you clear t| 
sky. 

We had been bat | 
You must be careft | 
sharks in Torres St 
more careful than | 


reef of our island rana 

_ way out; there was si 
feet of depth within 
were floating and swim! 
about in no more than 
feet of tea-warm water } 
venturing into che | 
and cooler stratum bey | 
Thad just stood up and 
walking in a leisurely | 
to shore, when I sawat 
like a yellow-green tony 
making for Ross. 
One does not paus 
think in such moment) 
saw that I could cut! 
brute off by running d! 
onally through the s! 
lows, and I did, shoutin 
the same time to Ros' 
get up. He didn’t un’ 
stand; he put down his } 
with a slow flounder ‘ 
began heaving himself ) 
right. It was agonizing to watch him. I shouted ag! 
and in the same moment the shark made its dash. 

We reached Ross at the same moment. He wasn’t ' 
upright; he had lost his footing and gone back wit é 
splash. The shark heaved its barrowlike head half ou) 
the water to seize, and I, crazy with fear of what was gc! 
to happen, punched it on the nose. 

I may have punched pretty hard. Did I tell you thi! 
had been in for the Australian swimming and diving ché; 
pionships, and as near as possible won two of them? I] 
some muscle ready to put behind my punch. Neverthel!! 
I do not recommend just that method of dealing Ww 


a ae ae — Sa. a ae 


sharks in general. 
The head felt hard as wood and rough as slag, and beh’ 
it was terrific force; it was as if one had hit a locomoti’ 
In that whirling second I realized the frightful odds x 
up against; | felt it was over with me as well as with R« 
But my bake confused the brute for an instant; diver’ 
it just long enough to allow us, close inshore as we were; 
tumble out of the shallows on the hot sand. We went ré 
ing up the beach, clutching at each other. We got our fo: 
ing in a minute and looked back. There was no sign of i 


| 


> | 
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ax but a long trembling wake, ruled far out over the 
ir. 

thought he had me, when I began to get up and saw 
we said Ross. “That ends bathing in anything over 
deet.’’ And then—‘“‘ You saved my life.” 

haid it didn’t matter, or something to that effect. 

f; gripped my hand and squeezed it hard; he couldn’t 
+ known, of course, that the knuckles were all skinned 
‘ne iron hide of that shark. He spat the salt water out 
‘s throat and said, “I—I ,’ gave it up, and went 
» find his clothes. By and by he came back again, with 
‘rousers half on, and tried to take my hand again. 

‘No, you don’t,” I told him, shaking the blood from my 
or tips all over the sand. 

je got the left hand then, and pumped it up and down 
‘een his own two chill wet palms, while he told me that 
\s a white man—which I knew—and that he trusted 
-which I hadn’t thought of doubting. And then we 
to dinner. 

[ter dark, when we were lying on the cool sand in the 
‘ight, smoking, he got onto the question again, and told 
‘nore than once that he’d prove his trust in me. 

Yes,” I said, “you can give me your note case to hold 
rou as a proof of confidence while you go down to T. I. 
‘ucker with my boat—to prove my confidence in you.” 
e did not get the point; Ross never had been a city 
., and I dare say the word “‘confidence”’ meant nothing 
im. I liked him all the better. I was beginning to like 
very much. I couldn’t understand him;: seemingly as 
1 as a child and prone to talk about himself as all wil- 
ess dwellers are, he really told one nothing at all. 

hat he had a purpose in living on this far-away dry 
1d, I had guessed from the first; that he was a good 
w, | knew. But no more. 

Te smoked, and it grew lighter out there in the star- 
t, as it does when you sit long under a night sky; and 
queer-scented catkins in the bush behind us smelled 
cinnamon and millefleurs mixed; and a wonga pigeon, 


too late awake, made a little mourning sound, not unpleas- 
ant, somewhere near. I knew by this time that Ross had 
something important to say to me; but neither of us was 
inahurry. Hurry! What did the word mean, on an island 
of Torres Straits, where nothing has changed at all since 
the days when Torres sailed through; where nothing hap- 
pens, and time, from the hour you leave T. I., ceases to 
exist! 

““A good night for turtle, if it wasn’t too early in the 
season, a king tide, and a nice beach with corners in it— 
I’ve seen them coming like black beetles.’”’ Then, with a 
sudden change of subject—‘‘ Burleigh, do you remember 
the wreck of the Shalimar?”’ 

“Now we're on to it,’”’ I'thought, and I turned my head 
to him. 

“The Shalimar?” I said. ‘‘That was in 1893, wasn’t it? 
Before I was born. Yes, I’ve heard a good deal about it. 
And I saw the Shalimar Memorial Church in T. I., of 
course. 

“That’s a melancholy place, isn’t it?” asked Ross. 
“The worst of it is to me, not the red and blue angels and 
such that they’ve put up to the memory of this woman and 
that, not those things, nor the saints nor the brasses with 
names on them—not those. It’s just the one brass port of 
the poor old Shalimar that’s there in a glass case—you 
remember?—all grown over with flowers like of white 
coral, as if it was graves.. That turns me up.” 

He sucked at his pipe for a minute in silence, and the 
king tide, down below, drew nearer, silently, lipped with 
green sea fire. : 

“‘T was a little kid,” he said presently. ‘‘I was in The 
Island then’’—for so the folk of Thursday name their 
home, the brusque T. I. being more or less foreign. ‘“‘I 
remember all about it, and the bodies they were gathering 
like nuts when the wind blows them down. It was a pin- 
nacle she went on, you know—Shalimar Rock it’s called 
now, and it tore the insides out of her; there was only two 
or three minutes before she went down. 
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“T remember. They had the divers down for months, 
getting all that could be got. There’s some things they 
never found though. Did you ever hear of old Bill 
Larkin in The Island?” 

“T think so. He went south a good many years ago, 
with money he’d made.” 

“Did you hear how he’d made it?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“They say he got the safe of the Shalimar.” 

“Why, everyone says it never was found! She was split 
all open, wasn’t she, and everything spilled on the sea 
bottom?” 

“Too right. But the safe was found.” 

“Did Larkin e 

“They said so—on the quiet—because of the insurance. 
There’s a dozen old hands in The Island will tell you he got 
it, and got away with it. He owns a house in Sydney. 
He’s got finger glasses with stars in them set out every 
night for dinner, and his wife wears silk nighties, and they 
know all the sirs and the lord mayors and the other silver- 
tails. What do you think about it?” 

“Well, I suppose that he got something.” 

“Sydney hasn’t addled your brains. You reckon it 
needn’t be the safe. Tooright, it wasn’t. I knew the fellow 
who was purser’s cub on the Shalimar, and he talked. She 
was carrying the biggest haul of opium ever smuggled into 
the commonwealth. That was what he got, and it started 
his fortune for him. I guessed that long ago, but it didn’t 
seem to do me much good. It’s queer how they all took it 
for granted he got the safe when they heard he seemed to 
have struck things rich, he being one of the divers.”’ 

“‘Was there much in the safe?”’ 

“Much? More stuff than the Shalimar ever carried be- 
fore, I reckon. There was a lot of silvertails coming back 
from England and one or two Indian princes on their 
travels. There’d be whips of jewelry, and likely gold too; 
not the same as nowadays, when all you’d get of the ship’s 

(Continued on Page 129) 


Just So Ross and I Worked at the Safe, Shifting its Enormous Weight When Necessary, Battering and Prizing and Wedging 
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HE Hagen Place 
[= sold. To the 

mind of the folks 
with generations of pio- 
neer blood in their veins, what next? Why, a push west- 
ward, of course. The goods were again loaded into the 
wagon. In a driving rain we left the farm we had owned 
for so short a time. And here there is some indistinctness 
in my memory. I only remember that we were permitted 
to live for a part of one summer in the Place schoolhouse, 
where I had been initiated into that strange school; and 
that my father with two other men went west as far as 
Sioux City, “huntin’ country,” as my mother half humor- 
ously, half sarcastically called the search for a location. 
I remember his report on the country he saw. 

At first they drove over the region of pond holes and 
muskrat houses, as he called it, between the lowa River 
and the Missouri slope—Hardin, Hamilton and Poca- 
hontas counties. After living for some years in that most 
perfect of all farming countries, Grundy County, Iowa, my 
father had become hard to please in the matter of land. 


The Boom That Passed Us By 


ONE of the counties I have named would do at all. 

From somewhere in Pocahontas out past Cherokee, it 
was too gravelly. There was some good land in Plymouth 
and Woodbury counties; but he said that when they had 
about decided on lands in the Floyd River bottoms just out 
of Sioux City, he had himself, with rare detective ability, 
found drifted grass right up next to the bluff, and thus 
learned that the whole bottom was subject to overflow. 
And so he came back and bought another farm for exactly 
the same price per acre as that which he sold; and we 
were settled again in Grundy County three-quarters of a 


My Father With Two Other Men Went West 
as Far as Sioux City, “‘Huntin’ Country” 
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mile east of the very school- 
house in District Number 9, 
Colfax Township, in Grundy 
County, where we had been 
living that summer. 

Thus my father threw away 
his chance to make profit on the 
land boom. He traveled over 
two hundred miles of land not 
yet reached by the boom, and 
which we have seen sold and 
resold since at hundreds of dol- 
lars an acre. The land on the 
Floyd bottoms just out of Sioux 
City, and even that in the lower 
hills, I have seen speculated in 
at hundreds of dollars a lot. 
When as aman I was practicing 
law in Sioux City one of my first 
clients was a capitalist who had 
become such through the sale 
of a farm which may have been 
the very one my father rejected 
because of the danger of the 
overflow—and which has since 
gone back into the richest farm 
land imaginable. 

The country of pond holes 
and muskrat houses has be- 
come as thickly settled as any 
part of the West, and quite as 
productive. It has absorbed 
millions of tons of tile in drain- 
age. - In Humboldt County is a spot which was a lake 
when father passed through “huntin’ country’’—the fin- 
est duck marsh one could wish for. Forty-five years or so 


after this the tow-headed youngster left by him in the ° 


Place schoolhouse was in Washington, a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, engaged in establishing land 
banks and making a market for hundreds of millions of 
dollars of farm-loan bonds. His board was subjected to 
much criticism because the Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
had made loans at the rate of well up to a hundred dollars 
an acre on the bed of this lake; and on a severe examina- 
tion of the loans we pronounced them perfectly good. 
Father’s foresight was nowhere so good as is our hind- 
sight. 

Even without the gift of prophecy many men would 
have taken advantage of his situation in 1869 to secure 
cheap land for dearer, and thus stand to profit from 
future rises on land values. There were two types of 
mind among the pioneer farmers. One type looked upon 
a farm as a means of making money from the rise in 
values. The other regarded it merely as a piece of soil 
out of which to produce a living for the family. The 
former expected to gain riches from the value which the 
growth of society gives to his land. The latter sought 
to make his living and that of his family from the fruits 
of hislabor. I regard the former policy as fundamen- 
tally, though unconsciously, of course, antisocial. The 
latter is the impulse of the citizen who builds up society. 
The former has the better chance to get rich; but this is 
owing to certain maladjustments of society, by which he 
profits, as he has a perfect legal and moral right to do. 

My father belonged to the latter class. So did my 
Grandfather Coleman, and my Uncle Matt. Each of 
theselatter boughtforty-acrefarms. Myfather 
got one of eighty acres. These seem like garden 


patches now to the Iowa farmer; but they were 
rather than the exception then. The making of pre 
the rise in land values had not as yet entered the 
most of our people. My father’s farm in Colfax " 
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was a quarter-section piece owned by a Chicago s 
Half a mile to the east was a forty-acre farm. Wh 
eight years old I do not believe that the average fe 
Grundy County which was worked by its owner was. 
hundred acres insize. The average holding was much 
because of a few large farms and the big tracts own 
non-residents, and still lying in the state of open p 
be used freely by us as meadows and pastures. 


Producers and Acquirers 


ND though these forty-acre and eighty-acrefa | 
poor, they made a living. They had food in 

They had clothes of a sort, and fuel for the winte 
privations arose not from the scanty yields of thei 
farms, but from general conditions. I never h ir 
father attribute our poverty to the fact that we ha 
little land. The farm was for a living, not a factor ins 
lation. These small farmers were as well eta 
rather they were no more uneducated than, the 
broader acres. They had the same ideals and the 
ambitions. They had on the average quite as much 
pioneer’s eagerness for the better chance in life f 
children as the men who secured the big tracts. Ther 
no social barrier between the families. The small hi 
differed from the others simply by not having beams 
lated with the virus of land engrossing. 

I am touching here upon a basic, formative influer 
American, in human, affairs—the conflict between 
voted to production and life adjusted to the acquisit 
wealth through the holding of monopoly of natur 
tunities. I left this eighty-acre farm about the ye 
More than forty years after, I saw it again for 
time. This gave me an unusual opportunity for 
the change wrought by the advance in land values, a 
influence of that advance not only on the lives 
dwellers on the land but on the whole community. — 

The eighty-acre farm of my father had become 
section farm—one of four times its original size. Th 


I Sang it at the Top of My Voice as 1 Follow 'd 
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early doubled in size. In the place of the stable 
yotches under a roof of straw, there was a barn 
‘on a cement foundation. It must have cost 
- like a thousand dollars—a good building, but 
shered paint and a look of neglect. The well, 
in I had last seen it had a chain pump, was aban- 
filled up, and a deeper one had been sunk and 
ivith a good windmill. The lowering of the water 
‘e earth through the long cultivation of the land 
'a deep well necessary. These, with better fences, 
ne improvements which had been made in forty 
‘e rest of the story is one of deterioration in rural 
‘m was occupied by a tenant. The owner lived 
where,”’ I was told—which may have meant in 
Jenter, in Waterloo, or more probably in Cali- 
's an eighty-acre farm it had had a beautiful lawn 
ass about the house. Not a square yard of this 
left. All was knotgrass, weeds and foul growth. 
y-acre farm had shapely cottonwood trees grow- 
's east and west of the house, under which on the 
| to lie in the shade for my noonday and evening 
d these been allowed to stand they would have 
ified and beautiful trees of three or more feet in 

They had been cut down. All on the north and 
; of the house at a distance which left room for a 
en and orchard within the half hollow square, 
id in my boyhood a grove of cottonwoods, maples 
»ardy poplars. We used to walk happily through 
es, admiring their thriftiness and beauty. On 
shildren learned tree climbing. They had all been 
save the stunted and crooked ones. Probably 
rs had died of old age; but the cottonwoods must 
n cut for lumber—probably for the dimension 
ie barn and in the addition to the house. 


Not a Home, But a Place to Stay 


J it had been our home much had been done with 
ig effort to make it charming and homelike. We 
in houses on posts about the place, and with each 
yf the seasonal procession the twittering of their 
ame to our delighted ears as our assurance that 
had arrived. We grew to know the individual 
d gave them names. But after forty years the 
| left the place, where they were no longer loved 
ided for. About the house my mother and others 
uily had planted peonies, larkspur, lilies, flowering 
ilacs—all the floral friends which render a country 
mately lovable. Not one of them was left except 
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one clump of lilac 
bushes too hardy to 
succumb to tram- 
plingand neglect. The 
Early Richmond 
cherry trees, from the 
fruit of which my 
mother and sisters 
had made so many 
delicious pies, and which were the sub- 
ject of so many songs of thanksgiving 
from our robins, were dead and gone— 
and none had been planted in their 
places. We had been noted for our 
small fruit—currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, and a dozen varieties of rasp- 
berries. The eighty-acre farm produced 
more of them than we could use. It 
loaded the buggies of our neighbors 
with them when they visited us. On 
the farm of four eighties I could find 
not asingle bush or vine of them, though 
I looked painstakingly. ‘Even the ap- 
ple trees were gone, save for one or two 
crooked and stunted trees which 
seemed to have sprouted up from the 
roots of the old ones and stood there 
like weeds among other weeds. And 
these trees and plants had not given 
way to better things or yielded to more 
practicalandintensivecultivation. The 
old garden and orchard of the eighty- 
acre farm were fallen into neglect and 
uselessness because to the dwellers in 
our old house it was no longer home. 
It was a place where a family stayed 
and strove to pay the rent and to exist. 
Ishall not comment further upon them. 
They were not to blame for the fact 
that the eighty-acre farm was a home, 
while the three-hundred-and-twenty- 
acre place was merely a place to work— 
to work in the main for someone else. 

The reader in Eastern America will 
think that thus far I have been de- 
scribing an abandoned farm and a piece 
of unprofitable property. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The 
remarkable thing about this land is that the soil seems 
to have in no great degree deteriorated. I believe it 
grows better corn than when it was an eighty-acre farm— 
mainly because of better varieties and the better meth- 
ods for which the great Iowa Agricultural College is 
largely responsible. It is a marvelous soil—deep, black 
and rich. It is quite as well cultivated as when it was an 
eighty-acre farm. It must be; or returns could not be paid 
on anything like its great value. My father bought it for 
twenty dollars an acre, as I remember it. When I was look- 
ing over that sad, neglected, weedy-yarded, lawnless, fruit- 
less ex-home, land had been selling in that very neighbor- 
hood for upward of five hundred dollars an acre. If that 
owner living “‘off somewhere” were to receive anything 
like average commercial returns on this value, the tenant 
had to pay yearly in rent as much as or more than my 
father paid for a fee-simple deed to the land—and the ten- 
ant had to pay this on four times as much land. So, far 
from being an abandoned farm similar to those we find in 
New England and other Atlantic Coast states, this farm 
was one the value of which had soared and soared until 
the boom was a national financial problem, with which I 
had just before been coping as a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which was called upon to supervise the 


We Had Been Noted for Our 
Small Fruit 


loaning of money on these very 
values. 

The trouble with this tenant and 
this community lay in the fact that 
their lands were too valuable. They 
were and still are so valuable that 
their owners are leaving them to live 
“off somewhere” and relying on 
their tenants for work and income. 


Tenant Farming 


HE lands areswiftly passing into 

the hands of those who are will- 
ing to carry them, for one reason or 
another, on the very low interest 
rate with which such investors must 
perforce be content. These reasons 
are partly the dignity which comes 
from such ownership, the credit 
which it gives, and many such im- 
ponderables; but mainly from a 
feeling that no matter what a man 
pays for good land, it is sure to 
increase in value. This is a deep- 
rooted feeling in good farming re- 
gions. And it is what is dividing 
the society of all such regions into 
the land-owning and the landless 
classes. It is destroying homes and 
putting places-to-stay in their 
stead. It is sifting rural society by 
leaving on the farms as tenants 
those who too often have not the 
intelligence or the enterprise to get 
into the towns and cities. It is 
effecting a fundamental change in 
American rural society. 

It militates against better rural 
schools. In my native county there 
are some fine consolidated rural schools. In the district 
of the former eighty-acre farm, school is kept in the same 
schoolhouse that stood there when I walked across the 
prairies barefooted on the gopher mounds to weep my- 
self into admission; and to receive all the schooling of any 
formal sort which I was ever to have. On its walls are the 
very boards in the nailing of which Uncle David Robinson 
made such a botch of his carpentry. I made no effort to 
find out what proportion of the families in this district are 
tenants; but I am willing to wager from the state of the 
schoolhouse alone that they predominate. To them that 
have shall be given, and to them that have not shall be 
taken away the school facilities they have. Such is the 
rule of Scripture in regions devoted to tenant farming. 

Of course population decreases under such conditions. 
The more valuable the land the fewer people it directly 
supports. The machine takes the place of labor. Exten- 
sive farming must supplant intensive—or rather make it 
impossible for the intensive to develop. In my old district 
the Nutbrook farm and the Rice farm have been consoli- 
dated with our old place, and one dwelling takes the place 
of three. And the dwellers on the large farms are not living 
so comfortable lives as did we on the small farms of the 
days nearer to pioneer times. We were poor; but we had 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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placard that was tacked upon the trunk of a cotton- 

wood where all who came might read; and even- 
tually all who might read would come, for here, instead of 
meeting at the crossroads, all trails converged at the water 
holes, and it was in the vicinity of watering places that 
notices of the election were displayed. 

“Tt’s nice to know that we’re going to turn into a regular 
organized county, with officials and a courthouse, and 
everything that goes to make the country a nice safe place 
to reside in,”’ Farrel commented. ‘‘I feel almost as safe as 
I did this time yesterday, before the ballots was counted. 
But there does seem to be something real depressing 
hovering round.”’ 

Hollister nodded. 

Formal application had been made for permission to 
organize Rolavi County and the request had been granted 
by the territorial legislature. 

Whetzel’s burros were grazing near the tree which bore 
the election notice, and the old desert rat presently ap- 
peared from behind the point of an adjacent spur. 

“T wonder now just why that outfit at Rolavi Wells was 
so hell bent to organize a county,” Farrel said specu- 
latively. 

“Why not? They just elected themselves to office,” said 
Hollister. ‘‘Doc Slaven as both coroner and sheriff, Sloane 
as county judge, Coulard as county treasurer and register 
of deeds, Cole Webber as county attorney and Cotton 

Moss as county 


Hotei pulled up his horse and studied the 


clerk.” 
““Webber!”’ Farrel 
exclaimed. ‘‘Does he 


know any law?” 

“He ought té have 
a speaking acquaint- 
ance withit,’”’ Hollister 


declared. ‘‘He’s 
never been over one 
jump ahead of it in 
fifteen years.” 

“T once resided in 
a locality where a 
parcel of bandits organized a county,’’ Alden contributed. 
“They voted a big bond issue and marketed it East, then 
voted the proceeds to themselves for salaries and moved 
to Nevada. Organizing a county is good business.” 

“Yes; but this outfit don’t want to step out and leave 
Rolavi County, but to stay here and grab it,” Hollister 
predicted. ‘With that layout in the saddle, they can 
effect any law that’s convenient to their aims.” 

Whetzel joined them and surveyed the election notice 
on the tree. 

“IT reckon you know they voted on a special ordinance 
along with the election of county officers,” he said. “It 
was to decide whether or not sheep should be allowed in 
the Rolavi Sink. The nots had it unanimous. That puts 
sheep on the black list.’ 

“And any outlawry against sheep or sheepmen will be 
nice legal practice,” Hollister amplified. ‘“‘I knew it was 
coming.” 

The old prospector chuckled. 

“Under that ordinance, sheep haven’t no more protec- 
tion hereabouts than sage hens. Wide-open season, no bag 
limit. They’ll likely be surging over here for their next 
annual side hunt; mustangs, rattlesnakes, coyotes and 
bobeats to count one point each; sheep and sheep herders 
and Tasaos to count from fifty to a hundred points apiece, 
and the losing side pays for the oysters.” 
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“And you haven’t overstated the case a whole lot at 
that,” Hollister agreed. ‘‘It’ll put a nice legal aspect on 
whatever is done. But this blacklisting of sheep is a step 
forward for me, for it’s considerably easier to combat a 
campaign of cussedness that is backed in the open by some 
centralized authority, that has to maintain a semblance 
of responsibility, than to go against the same brand of 
deviltry launched haphazard, without any definite proof 
of the source.”’ 

Slaven and Cole Webber appeared on a ridge to the east 
and rode down to join the group at the water hole. 

“T’ve been lookin’ for you,” Slaven announced to Hol- 
lister. ‘There was an ordinance that carried at the elec- 
tion prescribing that no sheep was to be allowed in Rolavi 
County. It rests on me as sheriff to instruct you to move 
your sheep out of the Sink.” 

“T wonder now if a local prejudice, upheld by a packed 
vote, can supersede Federal law,” Hollister said specula- 
tively. ‘‘Public domain is free to any man to range his 
stock on, cows or sheep regardless.” 

“T’m not here to pass on the constitutionality of any 
regulations,” Slaven asserted. ‘“That’s a job for the courts, 
not for the sheriff. It’s up to me to enforce such measures 
as the people of this county sees fit to effect.” 

“And now since you’ ve performed your duty by instruct- 
ing me to move out—why, people can’t blame you if I elect 
to stay,’’ Hollister said. 

Slaven regarded him sleepily. 

“Use your own judgment. I’m just telling you. Sheep 
is outlawed in Rolavi County. If you don’t take ’em out- 
side rapid, folks will be handing you trouble.” 

“And I'll be busy handing it back,” Hollister answered. 

He rode eastward with Farrel. They topped out on a 
ridge that flanked a shallow valley. The plaintive chant 
of many sheep drifted to their ears. The top of a hogan 
showed among a clump of junipers. 

“That’s Makano’s band. They lambed 100 per cent, 
counting two hundred-odd sets of twins,” Hollister said. 
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“His squaw’s nursing upward of thirty bu | 
through by hand.” t 
They turned off at right angles to their course, id 


traveling for perhaps a mile they came ou : 
sheltered basin of not to exceed fifty yards ir 
man was sprawled comfortably on one of 
that were unrolled near a tiny spring that) 
basin. 

“How are things hereabouts, Crippen? 
greeted. 

“Dead quiet,’ Crippen replied. “Slack 
point yonder surveying of the country. 
directly.” 


number of bands at once.”’ aT 
An hour after nightfall, Hollister lifted his. 
pillow and listened. An owl had hooted fro! 
off in the hills; three short notes. The call 
and received an answer from some point close 
might be merely a great horned owl conversing 


itl 
mate or it might be Tasaos signaling amo ge 


Other owlish voices joined in, some very fain 
tance, the number, duration and spacing of t’! 
varying. ; zl 
‘ “Too many owls,” Hollister decided. “‘Sometl &! 
e up.” By 
A horse snorted and moved to the end of its pict! 
A small figure glided noiselessly out of the night a1 2 
grown Tasao lad addressed Hollister in breathless 
“Queek! Three stranger—they ride toward Mk 
sheep,”’ he announced. 
“Roll out, boys! In your saddles!” Hollister td 
He was tugging on boots and chaps as he spoke. 
There’ll be powder burned tonight aplenty. 
gers are making toward Makano’s sheep.” 
Four saddled horses were picketed near the ¢al 


Farrel, you ride off south and rouse the boys near 
yiseni’s sheep. They may strike there too.” 

hey mounted and whirled through the night. 

It’s an even break—three of them and the same of us,” 
[dister said. 

they had reached the edge of the valley when an up- 
» broke out below them, first the warning clamor of 
nian dogs, a muffled thud of running horses, a few 
jatened blats that mounted swiftly into a swelling vol- 
r: of terrified bleating accompanied by the vibrations 
*housands of tiny hoofs as the panic-stricken sheep rose 
/ left the bed ground. Then there was shooting. Vivid 
-yson tongues licked the black shadows as Hollister and 
itwo men jumped their horses down the slope. 

‘hese brilliant splotches revealed the fact that three men 
42 abreast a few yards apart, shooting into the huddled 
\s of fleeing sheep. Each raider emptied two guns and 
‘re was a lull in the shooting. Hollister had reached the 
‘toms. The raiders reloaded and resumed their killing. 
/lister counted the shots fired by the man nearest him. 
the twelfth report and the resulting red splash in the 
int, the raider pulled his horse to a walk to reload, as 
ilister jumped his own mount ahead, crossing the inter- 
(|ing space in one swift spurt. 
The uproar of the frenzied sheep drowned the sound of 
‘approach. There was a single shout of warning from a 
Jer off to the left, a hasty shot fired at Hollister. Then 
llister, leaning far out as his horse overhauled that of 

man ahead, brought his gun down upon the other’s 
(ll with a solid smash. The raider off to the left, the one 
o had shot at Hollister, whirled his horse sidewise and 
it at Crippen, only to have his horse go down at Crip- 
1's return shot. Slack’s voice was lifted in crisp command 
m a point thirty yards beyond Crippen: 
‘Steady! Hoist ’em! Quick!” 

[hen three shots, one from the raider, two from Slack, 
1a riderless horse careened through the night. 
There was a twenty-second interval of silence; then 
ippen’s voice drawled a warning: 
“Easy, buddy! Just lay where you're at, with your 
ad p’inting away from me. I’m ambushed behint a 
oble ten feet in your rear. I didn’t like to kill you off- 
nd, and I’ still refrain if you act up sensible. It’ll be 
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downright fatal, though, buddy, if you hitch yourself 
round any further toward me. Don’t do it! Better toss 
that gun off somewheres in front of you.” 

‘Seems like,” the other conceded, tossing the weapon 
from him, ‘‘you’ve got me, sheepman; and I never figured 
to be took alive by a sheep herder, either; damned if I did.’ 

The youngster was insolent and unafraid even in defeat. 

“What happened to my friends, sheepman?”’ he de- 
manded. 

““They’ve spread their wings on the long, long trail, I 
reckon,” Crippen said. ‘Anyways, they’re almighty 
quiet.” 

“Tf I’d only had a dog’s chance,” the young warrior 
lamented; ‘‘even a ten-to-one shot, and I’d have played 
even for ’em.” 

“T know; but you didn’t have a chancet, once I got your 
horse down and was camped in your rear,” Crippen 
soothed. ‘‘You can get up on your legs now.” 

“This one will come round all right after a spell,’’ Hol- 
lister’s voice announced from the gloom off to one side. 
‘Just laid out.” 

“But this one, unfortunately, is defunct,’’ Slack de- 
clared from off in the night. ‘It was him or me, after he 
turned on me a-shooting, and I fetched him full betweén 
the horns.’’ 

““Who was he, buddy?” Crippen asked. 

“Clem Austin, an old-like fellow. I didn’t know him 
real well. But over yonder is my side-wheeler, Billy 
Sharp. You’re right sure he’s not gone out?” 

“He’s coming round,” Hollister declared. ‘‘You take 
this pair on into headquarters,’’ he instructed Crippen. 
“Slack and me’ll ride back roundabout. It’s likely they’re 
planning to pounce on a number of bands tonight.” 

The Tasao family had issued forth from the hogan and 
were off down the bottoms with their dogs, intent upon 
rounding up the scattered sheep. Their soothing call and 
the occasional barking of sheep dogs drifted to Hollister’s 
ears as he rode out of the valley with Slack. 

Tasao signals sounded occasionally along their course, 
signals which relayed the message that the two fast-riding 
forms were friends. After perhaps four miles, they rode out 
along a rim. Hollister knew that the basin below them 
harbored a band of sheep. A dog barked from down below. 
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“With a hundred-odd Tasaos scattered round on the 
lookout and signaling everything that’s going on, it’s some 
difficult for anyone to ride through these parts without his 
whereabouts being known at all times,’’ Hollister said. 

A dark figure emerged from among the rocks and ad- 
dressed Hollister in broken English. 

“He says that nobody has come near here, but that 
there’s three men riding off some three miles southeast 
of us,’ Hollister explained, and they held on in that di- 
rection. 

After covering perhaps a mile, Hollister reined in his 
horse to listen. The sound of distant firing, rapid and 
sustained, reached their ears. They put their horses into a 
run and held on through the night. The firing ceased 
abruptly when they had almost reached the spot. The 
blatting of terrified sheep guided them to the scene and a 
Tasao emerged from the brush at Hollister’s call. Hollister 
listened to his rapid explanations, then followed him to a 
prostrate form. ; 

“It’s Tate,” he said. ‘‘He oughtn’t to have tied into 
them alone. But, of course, he would.” 

He leaned over the sprawled figure, examining it, but 
there was no sign of life. 

Tate, it seemed, had appeared only after the three raid- 
ers had held sway for a considerable period without moles- 
tation. He had called out to them to surrender; instead 
they had closed in upon him, shooting as they came. 

“They turned on Tate deliberate, before ever he’d fired 
a shot, so I reckon their orders was to hunt sheepmen as 
well as sheep,”’ Hollister stated grimly. ‘“‘We’ll pick up 
that trio before they can get out of Spanish Acres. They 
can’t have more than a mile or so the start of us, and will 
likely be riding slow, prospecting for another band of 
sheep. We’ll take this Tasao with us. He can read all the 
Tasao signals and bring us up on those three.’”’ Then, to 
the Tasao; ‘‘Step up on your pony and lead us.” 

After a space of twenty minutes’ riding, the Tasao 
pointed and broke into rapid exclamation. 

“They’re a half mile or so off to the east and riding 
slow, straight north toward the Palo Verdes up an open 
bottom,” Hollister interpreted the Tasao’s broken jargon 
to Slack. ‘‘There’s a band of sheep bedded some four 


(Continued on Page 105) 


“Now Listen, Staven,’’ Hollister Instructed. “‘This Has Brought Things Right Out in the Open” 


at myself—always had figured that Mike Trist was 
a trifle barmy in the belfry; but when a bird’s hit- 
ting around .350 and making glove life pleasant for the 


Bex Bull Grogan and his favorite scout—hinting 


high ones out in the sun field, 
you don’t lose much sleep over 
the way he eats asparagus tips 
or how his step-uncle plays the 
bass piccolo. Like the Jewish 
matchmaker remarked to the 
young Barkis that wanted to 
see a photo of the gal with 
the twenty thousand jinglers, 
“We don’t show pictures with 
that much money.”’ And Mike 
had enough of what goes for 
legal tender in the ball park to 
bar any yelps about his pecul- 
iarities. 

As a matter of fact, the kid 
caused Bull no worry, the boss 
never seeing Trist outside of 
the grounds; but with me it 
was a horse of a different shade 
of pink. Being as I’d trapped 
the boy in the tall grass of the 
Silo and Sorghum League and 
dragged him into the Blue Sox 
bull pen, I’d felt it was sort of 
up to me to see that he was 
settled comfortable in the big 
town and didn’t get run over 
by any fast hearses. 

Like the big-hearted Jim I 
am, I’d taken Mike to the 
boarding house where I hung 
my hat and speared my prunes, 
and palled around some with 
him. As a mixer, Trist was a 


nixer. After a month he was hardly on how-are-you terms 
with any of his team mates. Most of the evenings he spent 
loafing in my room. At that time I wasn’t on the road 
much, Bull being a bit off his feed and keeping me around 
to pinch hit for him as manager of the Sox on his bad days. 

One night I’m feeling kind of grouchy and I says to 
Mike, ‘‘ What’s the idea of camping here all summer? You 


must think you’re Grant and I’m Richmond.” 


**T’m lonesome,” he comes back, his face curving into a 


” 


slow drop; “‘but if you object 


“No, no,” I cuts in hasty, biting a piece out of my 
tongue; ‘‘but a young fellow like you ought to get around 
more with folks of his own age. Why don’t you snare your- 


self a skirt and take her to a show once in a while?” 


Alt of a Sudden I 
See His Arms Drop 
to His Side and 
He Staggers a Bit 


ILLUSTRATED 
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By Sam Hellmam 


BY TONY SARG 


“What She Was Getting a Run Out of Was the Wise Cracks Made by That Fellow Green, 


“T don’t know any,” returns Trist. 
“What’s the matter with the landlady’s chick?” I in- 


quires. “‘She’s not such a pain in the face.” 


“Think she’d go out with me?” he asks, kind of in- 


terested. 


“Give her a chance,” I suggests. ‘“‘The worst that can 


happen to you is that she’ll say yes.” 


“No,” mumbles Mike, shaking his head. ‘I’m not much 


of a fist with the ladies. I’d rather stay home and listen to 
you.” 


“T’m talked out,” I tells him, “but if listening’s your 


hole card, why don’t you nick yourself for a radio? You 
can listen to it all night and hear it in your sleep if you 


want.” 


“That’s an idea,” says Trist, thoughtful. 

“Sure,” I encourages quickly. ‘“‘You can tune in on 
rafts of swell music, speeches by missionaries on the 
hazelnut-tart business in Labrador, how to cure codfish 
of fainting spells a 

“How’ll those things help my batting average?” in- 
quires Mike. 

“They'll make you think you’re thinking,” I an- 
swers, “‘and that ought to help you, and besides put a 
little novelty in the Blue Sox act. If we were to have 
somebody on the pay roll that was even suspected of 
knowing somebody that’s heard a rumor about what a 
head was supposed to be used for, we’d 
come so near getting out of eighth place 
everybody’d swear we'd been cheating. 
Know anything about handling these 
radios?”’ 

“No,” says Trist, ‘but I’ll learn quick 
enough. I worked around an electrical 
shop once and I was pretty handy with 
batteries and such.” 

“You're pretty handy with batteries 
now, kid,” I tellshim, gracious. ‘‘You’ve 
taken a few good ones apart with the 
old wagon tongue the last few weeks.” 

The next evening I’m in my room giy- 
ing myself an intellectual treat with my 
own company when Mike busts in. 

“Come on,” says he, “and take a 
look.” 

I follows him across the hall to where 
he flops. On the wide window sill squats 
a radio layout about as big as a coffin, 
with a couple of sets of ear dinguses. 

“One for you,” announces Trist, “and 
one for me.” 

“Seratch your boy friend,” I growls. 
“Tecan hear all the bad-timestories I want 
out in the bushes. Can you work it?” 


July i, 
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“Cinch,” grins Mike. “I’ve already figured + 
scheme for improving the mike: that goes wit) t) 
sender.” 

“Mike?” I repeats. “‘ You mean yourself?” 

“Short for microph 
explains Trist. ‘That’st |q 
funny that grabs a yy 
length around the neel yy 
makes it yelp out low | 
turns a whisper into a hui y, 

“Oh, yes,” Iremembe « 
read about that thing— 
some gink had one fixed ) ; 
good he could stick aror |} 
Toledo and hear a gnat’s |q) 
beat in Capetown.” 

“By the time I get de, 
says Mike, “‘that lad if 
ledo’ll be able to coun th 
hoof beats of that gnalmn 
tell which leg it’s favorir ” 

“You sure graduated (1 
radio fast,” I remarks. "} 
last time I saw you, you n 
know whether it was thie 
gian national song or : i 
thing to turn flapjacks yh. 

“T talked with that {fo 
down in the shop fora e¢ p' 
of hours this afternoon,” ¢ nc 
back Trist, ‘and walkei > 
with a diploma. Like Jol 
you, I got a knack for u 
like that.” 

‘Allright, Edison,” 1y 
him, ‘‘but don’t use yor se 
up getting distancein you 2 
room. We can stand m« |‘ 
it from you in the ball y 1. 

I starts back to my room, but Mike makes me sticl In 
listen to some of the fluff he’s kidnaping out of the air W 
gets three different stations and the same tune over | ( 
"em. 

Finally he detours to another noise spreader an Ww 
catch something that sounds like a bevy of peevish hy 12 
having a wrestling match on a pile of tin cans in a sa} 1 
during a hailstorm. 

“That’s not such a bad jazz piece,” I says, kxiddii. 

“That’s static,” explains Trist serious, “but I gija 
idea for doing away with it.” a 

“Already!” I gasps. ‘‘What are you going to do? 
it off the streets at night by having it join the Y. M.C.? 

“Just a minute,” urges Mike, as I start again to] v 
“and I’ll get Cuba for you.” 

“That’s very generous of you, old chap,” says 1; 
I’m all stocked up with islands. I could use a bun |‘ 
capes and a set of peninsulas though.” 

“They have a swell station in Havana,’ insists "'s 

“Getting Havana’s no stunt,” I assures him. “I Je 
a feller once that took an ordinary oil stove, put it vl 
his bed and got Hot Springs.” t 

With which whiskered wheeze I exits brisk. Out ii) 
hallway I nearly bumps into Myrtle, the landlady’s 
tribution to the flapper flock; not a bad-looking fr 
you like ’em with red hair and trousseau noses. 

“Just the gal I’m looking for,” says I. “If I tell yi 
secret, will you promise to spread it around?” 

“Anything to keep the baby from crying,” she ans‘ 
airy. ‘‘How good is this secret of yours and what) 
doing with you?” a 

“Trist’s bought himself a ten or fifteen tube eh 
out,’’ I tells her, ‘‘with two sets of them ear blahs. 
do you think the extra set’s for?” 

“Calvin Coolidge,” answers Myrtle. 7 

“None other,” I returns, “than the fairest flowel 
prunery.”’ 

“Me?” gasps the chick. ‘Be yourself, veteran 
yourself. Me and Trist haven’t split two words betve 
us since he came here.” 

“Maybe not,” says I, “but that’s just because M 
bashful. The kid’s one of those strong, silent charac’ 


but if I told you what he thinks of you—well, wor 
me.” 


Announcing Over at PKT’’ 


4 


suggests the gal. . 
“Let business be,” I snaps, “and stick to roma) 
Trist is anxious for you to hear his radio and he wantet 
know if I eal fix it so you’d sit in with him tonight) 
“What's the matter with his own asker?” comes Hi 
Myrtle. ‘‘Has he got it in the shop for repairs?” 
“T told you,” I explains, “that the boy’s shy. You 
to hear the radio, don’t you?” 


ie cL 
4 -_ 
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Sure,” admits the swish; ‘“‘and now that we have one 
‘e house I can catch Harry Green’s stuff every evening. 
t boy’s the bear’s growl when it comes to crashing 
then?” 

‘Marry Green?’’ I repeats. 
der of this hash heap, is it?” 
{n person,” says Myrtle. “Harry announces down at 
ion PKT and he’s good, what I mean. What did you 
‘k he did for a living?” 

{ haven’t paid much attention to him,” I regrets, ‘‘but 
ort of figured from his line of tongue samples that he 
»lied the words for most of the conversation that goes 
this state, with a side line of gestures mostly pointing 
imself. Go on, girlie. Mike’s holding up all the air 
‘ie waiting for you.” 

‘Think it’s all right,’’ asks Myrtle, “‘for me to go toa 
’s room alone?” 

Don’t worry,” I tells her. ‘‘Trist is well able to take 
of himself. Besides, the door and window are open 
I’m across the hall. A shriek’ll get me any time.”’ 


“That isn’t the star 


II 


VASN’T bothered that night by any hysterical invita- 
ions to come on over and save an innocent gal from the 
ches of this here brute; but between gales of girlish 
tles and the noisy brood of Red Hot Mammas visiting 
ve via the ether, I didn’t get any more sleep before mid- 
it than a cop with insomnia chasing burglars with 
ced shoes over a tin roof. 
Can the megaphone from now and on,” I tells Trist the 
t morning, ‘‘and use your ear muffs. Also don’t feed 
nany nifties to that Myrtle springer. I i 
She wasn’t laughing at any jokes of mine,” cuts in 
ceglumly. “What she was getting a run out of was the 
> cracks made by that fellow Green, announcing over at 
T. That bird lives here, you know.” 
Yes, I know,” I returns; ‘“‘and from what I hears, he’s 
ace with Myrtle and her ma. I notice he always gets 
poached egg off the top of the hash.” 
I’m not afraid of him,”’ growls Trist. 
Don’t play him down, kid,” I advises. ‘“‘You know 
it they say—the next war’ll be won in the air.” 
Maybe,” admits Mike; “but in a little while I’ll be 
ag things with the air that’ll make Miss Sweeney give 
it’s left of it to Green.” 
I wouldn’t be surprised,’ says I. “‘Anything’s possible 
h a guy that’s got nerve enough to drag a girl he barely 
ws into his room at night to listen to a radio. I didn’t 
1k it was in you.” 
Vhile Trist’s stuttering through his blushes I beats it. 
i afternoon, against the Lizards, the boy doesn’t play 
yell. He muffs one out in the field that would have fallen 
) his pants pocket if he’d of just stood still instead of 
ning back. His hitting was nothing to talk about dur- 
the long cold winter nights, either. One measly 


itch single that a scorer could have chalked up as a 
ard error without causing his wife and children to move 
of the neighborhood represented the day’s hit haul. 
bably the best base stealer on the team, he went down 
e on a wild pitch-out and you could have driven six 
sks abreast through the space between where he was 
where the ball was when it got to second. 


Off days being common with the best of ’em, I don’t say 
anything about the game to Mike that evening; but when 
a week goes by and the boy keeps slumping I do my irate- 
parent stuff. 

“Fellow,” says I to him, “‘what you do on your own 
time is like the bird store down the street—not my busi- 
ness. As far as I’m concerned, you can spend your eve- 
nings singing folk songs at the Dennis P. Garrity Club or 
standing by the seashore trying to learn the language of 
oysters. But when your night trick leaves its footprints 
on the box score in the daytime, I’m a lone wolf and I 
howl. Radio is an innocent pastime, I’ll admit, and so’s 
Myrtle; but a 

““Myrtle’s not bothering me any,” interrupts Trist, 
kind of sulky. 

“All right,’’ I snaps; ‘‘but something is, and if it 
isn’t Myrtle, it must be the radio bug that’s gnawing 
at your batting average. Do you have to carry those 
crazy inventions to the ball grounds with you?”’ 

“T can’t get them out of my head,”’ mutters Mike, 
“and maybe I’ll quit baseball and go into the busi- 
ness. I’ll be honest with you, Jim, the radio has got 
to me and I’m just plain lonesome when I’m out in 
the field. You don’t know how I miss that set.” 

““What do you want the club to do?” I asks, sar- 
eastic. ‘‘Rig up a receiving outfit for you and have a 
bat boy with a tea cart follow you around while 
you’re chasing flies?”’ 

“The way I feel now,’ returns Trist, ‘‘about all I 
want from the club is myrelease. I got a few thousand 
saved up and a 

“Forget it!’’ I cuts in, all scared up over the idea that 
the cuckoo might be serious. ‘“‘The Blue Sox need you a 
lot worse than the radio gag.” 

Mike mumbles something and I changes the subject, 
figuring that the kid’s in no mood for a lecture. I men- 
tions Myrtle a few times, but that gets nothing from him 
except shrugs that are supposed to pass on the info to me 
that he’s not particularly interested in the belle of the 
beanery. However, I know different. At the supper table 
it’s a big laugh to watch the play that Green and Trist are 
making for the gal. All she has to do is to ask to have the 
salt passed and both of ’em jump for the cellar like a pair of 
halfbacks after a fumbled ball, and just about as rough. 

Myrtle’s a slick flirt and plays ’em both fifty-fifty. If 
one of the boys beats the other to the salt, she fixes it so the 
loser will be nearest to the next thing she wants or makes a 
bluff that she wants. I remembers once Mike and the 
broadcaster got the salt to her in a dead heat, and the frill, 
picking no favorites, used a little from each of the cellars. 
My personal idea always was that Trist had an edge with 
Myrtle and could have shooed Green off the lot if he’d of 
glibbed up his tongue a trifle and given her a little of the 
time he spent on the radio. No woman likes to play second 
fiddle to a sound wave. 

Late that evening I drifts into Mike’s room. As usual, 
he’s fussing with a lot of junk that goes with his high-priced 
outfit. He looks up at me with a happy smile. 

““Why so joyous?” I asks. “Got your statics to lead a 
better life?”’ 

“No,” comes back Trist, ‘‘but I think I’ve found a way 
to play better ball and also go on with my experiments.” 

““What’s the idea?’’ I 
inquires. 

“T’ll tell you,” an- 
swers Mike, ‘just as 
soon as I get it worked 
out complete.” 


“Mike’s Taking On Weight, Isn’t He?”® 
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Mike Fastens the Ends of the 
Wires to the Belt of Batteries 


Before I have a chance to go on with the subject, Myrtle 
comes in. 

“Get PKT, won’t you?” she begs. “Harry says he’s 
going to have a lot of new funny stuff tonight.” 

Trist monkeys around with some knobs, but nothing 
comes out of the loud-speaker but a lot of yowling. 

“I’m sorry,” says he, “‘but the statics are very bad 
tonight.” 

“What ashame!” she pouts. ‘‘They’ve been bad for the 
last seven nights straight.” 

“‘Sure,’’ I remarks. ‘‘Didn’t you know? This has been 
Save-the-Statics Week all over the country.” 

Myrtle just turns up her pug nose a couple of degrees 
higher and flounces out of the room. 

““Want to hear some supper music?” asks Mike. 

“With all that buzz-buzz going on?’ I yelps. ‘Did I 
say no? Yes, I did.” 

“The air’ll be clear now,” says Trist, turning the knobs 
a few notches. The music comes perfect. You couldn’t 
have got it any better if you were sitting in the orchestra 
leader’s lap, stroking his beard. 

“It seems,’’ I remarks with a grin, ‘that you’ve got the 
statics riding your horse in the Myrtle sweepstakes, with 
Green’s nag pocketed against the rail. Go to it, kid. All’s 
fair in the air.” 

Mike just smiles and goes back to his tinkering, forget- 
ting that I’m in the room. I doubt whether he knew that 
I’d gone until an hour or so after I breezed. 

Trist’s in a much happier mood the next afternoon and 
does a better job of piecework with the willow, grabbing a 
double and a brace of singles for himself. His fielding’s 
still off, though, the boy carrying on like he was half asleep 
at the switch. Every time a ball goes in his direction he 
acts like a guy that’s been suddenly jerked out of a dream. 

This continues for a week, the bingling holding up well, 
but the gardening getting worse and more of it. Grogan, 
who’s been home enjoying a sick spell, gets back along 
about this time and the first thing he 
notices is the boy’s let-down. 

““What’s the matter with Mike?” 
he wants to know. 

“He’s hitting all right, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” admits the boss; “‘butsome- 
body must have sold him a pair of 
shoes with lead soles. I 
could send an ice truck 
after some of those flies 
and bring ’em home 
quicker than Trist deliv- 
ers. What’s he doing 
anyway—hitting it up 
nights?”’ 

“Kind of, chief,’’ I tells 
him, ‘‘but not the way 
you mean. Mike’s gone 
amuck on radio and he 
plays around with it un- 
til the ——”’ 

“Have him cut it,” 
ae snaps Grogan, curt. 

“Can’t be done,” I 
comes back. “He’s all 
wrapped up init and he’d 
quit baseball in a minute 
if he had to give it up. 
You got to remember, 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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The Depression in Coal Mining 


COMPARISON of the pages of the coal journals of 
the different countries of Europe with the transac- 
tions of the recent meeting in London of representatives of 
the coal miners’ federations makes it clear that no matter 
how widely employers and miners differ as to the responsi- 
bility for the present situation and the means for ameliora- 
tion, they are agreed as to the facts of the industry. In this 
country, similarly, operators and miners are in substantial 
agreement as to the deplorable state of the industry. 
Conditions seem little different in Australia and Canada. 
There are too many mines for the demand. The war 
brought into operation new mines and marginal old mines; 
and they have been trying to hang on. Many mines are 
operating at a loss, few at a profit. Many miners work on 
part time; indeed part-time employment seems to have 
become the rule. The fewer days’ work per year, the 
higher must be the rate of wage per day. The fewer hours’ 
work per day, the higher must be the wage rate per hour. 
The coal outturn per hour of work is low in most countries. 
The competition of gas, oil and water power, especially 
hydroelectric power, has been increasing. Recent im- 
provements in locomotives have greatly reduced the coal 
needs of railways. Storage of coal in summer, so as to 
smooth out production, does not seem to grow in popular- 
ity. International markets are deranged. Everywhere 
the same story—low returns to operators, low returns to 
miners. 

In this country a regional conflict has developed. The 
Central field—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—is 
strongly unionized and stands under a strict wage agree- 
ment. The Southern field—Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky—is largely nonunion. The mines of 
the former group are older, and for the most part the costs 
of production are higher. In the mines of the latter group 
the opening of new and rich veins makes it possible for 
many nonunion miners working at lower wage scales than 
obtain in the Northern mines to make more money per day 
and to work more days per year. The coal of the Southern 
field is able widely to undersell the coal of the Central field. 
The mines in the Central field are closing in numbers. To 
secure work, the miners have been forming codperative 
associations and leasing mines, the outturn of which is 
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then marketed by the owners on toll. This practice has 
recently been forbidden by the union officials. Somehow, 
mines must be reduced to the level of the demand; and 
the mines to remain will be the mines of lowest cost in 
terms of coal delivered to consumers. Somehow, miners 
must be reduced to the number able to make good incomes 
at putting out the quantity of coal the country consumes. 
Overhead of the industry must be reduced; the expanded 
inventories must be written off. 

This is not going to be easy. In Europe both sides ap- 
peal to the governments with the plea that the situation is 
a result of the war and should be solved in part with the 
aid of public funds, to a greater extent than by the giving 
of unemployment doles. In this country, despite the light 
thrown on the situation by the investigations of the recent 
government inquiry, the solution seems to be sought in 
conflict between operators and miners rather than in 
reorganization of the industry. Coal troubles, if that be 
any consolation to us, are not peculiar to us but are 
common to the industrial countries of the world. 


The Rising Flood of Methanol 


ETHANOL is wood alcohol. Up to 1925 the sole 

commercial source of wood alcohol was in the distil- 
lation of hardwood. That is the only domestic source of 
wood alcohol today. The domestic price has been around 
seventy cents a gallon. Within recent months a synthetic 
wood alcohol, sold under its chemical name of methanol, 
has been imported in relatively large amounts from Ger- 
many, at a price that is below forty cents. This price may 
be cut to below thirty cents a gallon at present costs of 
production in Germany and the Germans expect to im- 
prove materially on this already low price in the future. 

The basic patents are not new and are held for this coun- 
try in domestic hands. But beyond the basic patents are 
doubtless little technical tricks and devices that are essen- 
tial to the effective working of the manufacture under the 
basic patent. We hold the basic patent, the Germans hold 
the tricks. Doubtless we shall learn the tricks, or invent 
new tricks or better tricks; but for the present we are 
holding the basic patents and the Germans are making the 
methanol. 

The source of the methanol is coal. It is made by com- 
pressing hydrogen and carbon monoxide at high tempera- 
ture in the presence of what the chemists call a catalyzer, 
which is understood to be zinc oxide. This reaction is a first 
cousin of the Haber method for the synthesis of ammonia. 
The hydrogen is secured from coke ovens or from water 
gas. The carbon monoxide is secured from blast furnaces, 
of which this gas is a heavy by-product. Both the reagents 
could be secured as primary products of coal apart from 
coke ovens and blast furnaces, but for the present, at least, 
these are the cheapest sources of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide, 

A cheap wood alcohol—let us say, twenty cents a gal- 
lon—would be a fact of enormous industrial importance. 
It is an important reagent in the manufacture of dyes. It 
and its derivatives are important solvents that find appli- 
cation in a hundred and one directions. Apart from its 
greater toxicity, it has qualities for industrial applications 
like those of grain alcohol, and at a notably lower price 
would supplant this to a larger extent. 

Lastly, it can be used as a motor fuel. During the war 
the common motor fuel in Germany was grain alcohol and 
benzene in equal parts, or wood alcohol and benzene in 
equal parts. Both grain alcohol and wood alcohol can be 
used straight in the so-called gasoline engine, the engine of 
our motor cars, But they do not behave well, because the 
compression relations are not suited to them. But for en- 
gines designed for compressions suited to these alcohols 
they are efficient fuels. Just at present we are under little 
pressure in the matter of price of motor fuel. And in any 
event, with our millions of cars carrying engines designed 
for gasoline and not for alcohol, the substitution has no 
immediate claim for attention. But the situation is differ- 
ent in Europe. They have few cars, relatively: their period 
of expansion lies before them; and it is possible that this 
development of methanol may determine the trend of 
engine construction in the direction of the alcohol fuel. 


That would mean independence of American g ga 
also reaction against import of American cars, sin 
engines would not be adapted for alcohol. 

The fact that Germany will be able to pay somep 
tion with the new methanol is small consolation. N¢: 
of customary figure will keep out such methanol; 9)! 
embargo would do that. Or better, only the dupli jy 
in the United States of the manufacture of wood ah 
under the same basic patent. Apparently only the Ae 
ican chemist can save the American market. Thei imp yi 
ment is of great value, even if it comes from German ] 
will be of double value if it is of domestic origin. A) fe 
the present certainly it is best to regard the quest) 1 
industrial and not military. The situation is a be 
American chemical industry. 
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Mend ’Em or End ‘En 


T IS not only in this country, where the Vice Presi \t 
criticism of the Senate has pictured that body tth 
country at large as too ponderous in movement to fur io 
efficiently, that upper chambers are under fire. In \ ba 
Britain it is generally conceded that the country nes. 
more effective legislative arm than the blue-bloode: jj 
impotent House of Lords. And now the Canadian S¢ te 
which was supposed to be modeled on well-approved @ 
has fallen so into berries that the ery has bei ne 
“Mend ’em or end ’em.’ | 
The Canadian Senate consists of ninety-six men ih 
who are appointed for life by the governor in coral 
which means, of course, the party in power, Eve hy 
severest critics of the chamber concede that in the ti 
the members have been wisely chosen. It has been th jj 
to appoint men of outstanding merit to fill the vacane a 
they have occurred. The senators have usually been glu 
ates of the House of Commons, but not infrequent h 
government in power has selected prominent lawye o 
business men. As their term is for life, the senators ve 
never been shackled by electioneering expediencies nt 
they have thus been able to maintain an unhampered 
spective. But the system has developed several | 
nesses. In the first place, most of the appointees art el 
along when the honor comes to them; and, naturall 
passing of the years does not bring them renewed 
Time-whitened beards are the order of the day inhi 
Canadian Senate. Once, a few years ago, an 
tomedly acrimonious debate broke out and such 
s “toothless old viper” and ‘“doddering alo 
grave”’ were shrilled across the floor. 
The chief weakness is, however, that the gov: 
ways fills vacancies from its own ranks, and 
changes hands the incoming premier is faced with 
senate. When Laurier was swept into office in 1 
twenty-five years of Conservative rule, he fou 
outnumbered by sixty-eight to thirteen in the up pe 
The hand of death soon alters the complexion of 
and when the Conservatives came back under E 
1911 there were sixty-six Liberal senators to twe 
servative, The result is that, at the beginni: 
parliamentary episode, the two houses are at | 
and the incoming government is hampered by 
pathetic and stubborn upper chamber. 
Recently a government measure to build 
branch lines of the Canadian National Ra 
thrown out by the senate, and the whole W 
strongly progressive and anti-senate anyway, 
wrath and demanded the immediate extin ic 


The improvement of upper chambers is being 
today in ‘several countries where constituti 
prevail, and the results of the Canadian be 
closely watched, 


Big 


jrealm of literature, one tradition ranks far 
-all the rest in honored antiquity. Briefly, it is 
ymerce and industry are mean, low occupations, 
‘either poet or historian. Unfortunately, they 
+ had either, with the result that more than a 
{ facts and extremely valuable processes have 
ithe world. However, there was always some 
iis literary tradition; during a major portion 
‘story neither commerce nor industry would 
sated historians. Part of the time this was be- 
‘¢ commerce nor industry could read; or if it 
very indifferently. 

‘irtiers, cardinals and generals were the prin- 
}; of literature, and in return have been amply 
Poets have conferred immortality far more 
‘aan merit alone. Who, for instance, does not 
fy the gallant six hundred? Beyond question 
ave, but it is the poem one remembers. Most 
ndred survived that charge in spite of the sur- 
innon, but there were numerous companies 
‘ts in the Civil War whose casualties in no less 


heroic service ranged from 100 to 3800 per cent. They 
couldn’t very well lose 300 per cent of their effectives in one » 
battle, but some of them were practically wiped out two or 
three times within the course of a year. Today one must 
consult reference books to verify this statement, because 
those commands had only bravery and no poets. Long 
before the Crimean and Civil wars, however, words had a 
queer way of outlasting deeds. They performed that 
miracle when even few kings could read. 

In a world of small dimensions, where the endurance of a 
horse or tiny sailboat fixed the basic measures of distance, 
commerce and industry necessarily operated on a small 
scale. Usually they lacked a reliable currency; nearly 
always the public highways were unsafe. Under such condi- 
tions people quite generally were mean and low, inade- 
quately protected from the elements and covered with sweat 
and suspicion. Moreover they were told that that was their 
proper destiny. Romance and glory were for the court. 

If, however, a natural aptitude for commerce or industry 
or both threatened to distribute wealth among large num- 
bers of the common people, there were ways to separate 
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THE GIANT AND THE PYGMIES 


Men ane Their Little Critics 


them from the profit without stopping their toil. Queen 
Elizabeth faced such a situation in England and solved it 
quite adequately by granting monopolies to her favorites. 
Even the export of secondhand shoes was covered by one 
of these monopolies. The courtier who held it simply took 
the major portion of the profits and graciously permitted 
those who had built up the business to continue operating it. 

Such an attitude toward any class of people would, I 
think, not be calculated to sweeten their natures. To oper- 
ate at all, a business man had to be crafty; to succeed on a 
moderate scale, he must have had the wiliness of a fox; to 
achieve great wealth usually required collusion with the 
robbers above and permission to prey upon unprotected 
persons either in his own country or elsewhere. If the pro- 
duction and distribution of a few necessities of life could 
have been dispensed with altogether, business would have 
ceased to exist, for most assuredly it was neither an alluring 
nor an honored calling. Writing men observed those who 
followed it and recorded their disgust. Even piracy offered 
more engaging heroes. 

Nearly all the towering figures in literature have some- 
where dismissed commerce and industry with a contemp- 
tuous paragraph. But in doing so they established a 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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He's A Low Brow! | 
HE KNows NOTHING 
OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
| HE'S ON 


Y ; 
LY A DOLLAR 
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A Serious Parental 
Problem 


WISH you'd tell me 
i= to do about that 

boy of mine,’’ said 
Grover Cleveland Smith, 
president of the First, Sec- 
ond and Third National 
Bank of Central City. “He 
refuses to go to Europe 
and my wife’s worried to 
death. Since he graduated 
from college, all he wants to 
do is work here in the bank. 
Says he wants to learn the 
business and maybe some 
day be cashier. I been 
trying to get him to con- 
sult a good clinic to see 
what’s wrong and find out 
if he can be cured, but he 
won’t even talk about it. 

“Mother an’ I try to do 
everything we can for our 
children. When he come 
home to stay we gave him 
a yellow sport roadster and 
a membership in the coun- 
try club and told him just 
to play around for a year or 
two like the other boys and 
get rested from his studies. 
But he’s never used the car 
and never goes to the club. 
Lastnight Ifound him work- 


ing in his room at home at In the Struggle for Existence the Wild Flower May Develop the Necessary A bility 


half-past twelve. He said 
he was figuring out how much it costs us to carry an ac- 
count with a daily balance under a hundred dollars. That’s 
when I offered him a trip to Europe on a swimming-pool 
boat, but he just looked at me and said we had one clerk too 
many in the collections department. 

“T wish I could find out what’s wrong with the boy before 
it’s too late.” —McCready Huston. 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“How's the Fishing?’’ ‘“‘Wal, I Been Fishin’ Right Here Every Day for Nigh Onto 
Eight Years an’ Ain’t Had a Bite Yit. I’m Beginnin’ to Think it Ain’t So Good”’ 


When the Simpsons Go Out Riding 


HEN the Simpsons go out riding, 
The Simpsons over the way, 
The car is brought to the Simpson door 
And there it stays an hour or more. 
A car for seven and holding ten, 


DRAWN BY DONALO MCKEE 


While four young Simps in a squirmin 

Cry crescendo: “Why don’t we go?” | 

Oh, the joy subsiding, 

Oh, the dismal tiding, | 

When the Simpsons go out riding, 
The Simpsons over the way! 


Movie Actor (On Vacation): “‘Confound 


Father steps. 
then— 
Annabelle np 

change her 9} 
And tangle hy qj 
of feet; 
Millicent Sin yo 
cry ; 

And somethin wo, 
bald’s eye, 
Worse than ov \}; 
Is under-the-t »f 

car. 
Oh, the shiftii q 
Oh, the chatte \» 
When the Sin is0 
riding, 
The Simpson; 


When the Si 
riding, 
The Stimpson; 
The neighbors 
yell 
Which means 
tongue can | 
That somethin, \o 
left behind, | 
Which someon vx 
and cannot , 
And calls fro \a 
acoustics ba 
“Where'd you s 
dad?” ame i 
Mother Simp: , 
sighs, | Bi 
“T know it is ri 


1 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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The 
APPETITE 
TEST 


for Beans 


Do you know 
what it is? 


It’s a simple easy way to let your 
appetite guide you on the flavor and 
nourishing quality of beans. Try it 
and you will know which beans you 
will want to eat every time. 


Get a can of Campbell’s at your 
8rocer's today. When you have a 
real appetite, w en you're hungry 
and keen for substantial food, eat 
Campbell’s Beans, 

Notice how tempting the flavor 
is, how good the beans taste, from 
the very first one to the very last. 
You will fairly revel in the added 
zest given by the tomato sauce. 

hen you’ve finished, you'll 
know that you have had a meal 
—and a good one! Let your own 
appetite—your Own sense of taste 
—select your beans! 


NY 
CAMPBELL Soup COMPA 
CAMDEN. N,V. U. S.A- 
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MATO SAUC 
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NY u 
CAMPBELL Soup COMPA } 
CAMDEN.N.J.. U, S.A- 


So delicious 
So nourishing 
So convenment Any grocer will tell you that right now people 


ing beans in even larger CUATIEIbies than ever. 
renee popular always. But in the aie 
d more time outdoors, their appetites a : 
re insist on having good food that is easily yas : 
ne are already cooked. They oe, ag ae 
home preparation. Yet they ars so a # a oe 
they are often served as the main dish o 


Supply yourself today! 
pa 12 cents a can 


Id Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
\ 
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SLOW- COOKED 


XXVI 


LAIRE LIPPETT sat in the kitchen of San 

Rafael, reading Pyke’s Home Companion. It 

was Mr. Wrenn’s kindly custom to bring back a 
copy for her each week on the day of publication, 
thus saving her an outlay of twopence. She was 
alone in the house, for Kay was up in London doing some 
shopping, and Mr. Wrenn, having come in and handed 
over the current number, had gone off for a game of chess 
with his friend, Cornelius. 

She was not expecting to be alone long. Muffins lay on 
the table, all ready to be toasted; a cake which she had 
made herself stood beside them; and there was also a new 
tin of anchovy paste—all of which dainties were designed 
for the delectation of Hash Todhunter, her fiancé, who 
would shortly be coming to tea. 

As a rule, Pyke’s Home Companion absorbed Claire’s 
undivided attention, for she was one of its most devoted 
supporters; but this evening she found her mind wander- 
ing, for there was that upon it which not even Cordelia 
Blair’s Hearts Aflame could conjure away. 

Claire was worried. 

On the previous day a cloud had fallen on her life, not 
exactly blotting out the sunshine, but seeming to threaten 
some such eclipse in the near future. She had taken 
Hash to John Street for a formal presentation to her 
mother, and it was on the way home that she had first 
observed the approach of the cloud. 

Hash’s manner had seemed to her peculiar. A girl who 
has just become romantically betrothed to a man does not 
expect that man, when they are sitting close together on 
the top of an omnibus, to talk moodily of the unwisdom of 
hasty marriages. 

It pains and curprises her when he mentions friends of 
his who, plunging hot-headedly into matrimony, spent 
years of subsequent regret. And when, staring woodenly 
before him, he bids her look at Samson, Doctor Crippen 
and other celebrities who were not fortunate in their do- 
mestic lives, she feels a certain alarm. 


By P. G. W 
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“That Little Oil Can, Chimp, Has Slipped One Over on Us”* 
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And such had been the trend of Hash Todhunter’s con- 
versation, coming home from John Street. Claire, re- 
calling the more outstanding of his dicta, felt puzzled and 
unhappy, and not even the fact that Cordelia Blair had got 
her hero into a ruined mill with villains lurking on the 
ground floor and dynamite stored in the basement could 
enchain her interest. She turned the page listlessly and 
found herself confronted by Aunt Ysobel’s Chats With 
My Girls. 

In spite of herself, Claire’s spirits rose a little. She 
never failed to read every word that Aunt Ysobel wrote, 
for she considered that lady a complete guide to all mun- 
dane difficulties. Nor was this an unduly flattering opinion, 
for Aunt Ysobel was indeed like some wise pilot, gently 
steering the storm-tossed barks of her fellow men and 
women through the shoals and sunken rocks of the ocean 
of life. If you wanted to know whether to blow on your 
tea or allow it to cool of itself in God’s good time, Aunt 
Ysobel would tell you. If, approaching her on a deeper 
subject, you desired to ascertain the true significance of the 
dark young man’s offer of flowers, she could tell you that 
too—even attributing to each individual bloom a hidden 
and esoteric meaning which it would have been astonished 
to find that it possessed. 

Should a lady shake hands or bow on parting with a 
gentleman whom she has met only once? Could a gentle- 
man present a lady with a pound of chocolates without 
committing himself to anything unduly definite? Must 
mother always come along? Did you say “‘Miss Jones— 
Mr. Smith” or “Mr. Smith—Miss Jones,” when intro- 
ducing friends? And arising from this question, did Mr. 
Smith on such an occasion say, “Pleased to meet you”’ or 
“Happy, I’m sure’’? 


odehouse 
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Aunt Ysobel was right there every ti? 
correct answer. And everything she wre | 
versal message. 

It was so today. Scarcely had Clai 
read, when her eye was caught by a parag| 
Worried— Upper Sydenham. 

“Coo!” said Claire. 
The passage ran as follows: 


i! 
““WORRIED— Upper Sydenham. You tell m/ 
the man to whom you are betrothed seems 1; 
growing cold, and you ask me what you ha‘: 
Well, dear, there is only one thing you can dc: 
this advice to all my girl friends who come to °’ 
trouble. You must test this man. You see, | 
really be growing cold; he may merely have s’ 
business worry on his mind which causes h) 
distrait. If you test him you will soon lear! 
What I suggest may seem to you at first a wee’ 
like, but try it all the same. Pretend to show) 
some other gentleman friend of yours. Even fl) 
a teeny-weeny bit. 
“You will soon discover then if this young 
cares for you still. If he does he will exhibit ag’ 
may even go to the length of becoming viole 
olden days, you know, knights used to joust fo 
their lady. Try Herbert or George or whatev' 
is, out for a week, and see if you can work hi 
jousting stage.”’ | 
Claire laid down the paper with trembling ! 
thing might have been written for her perso 
There was no getting away from Aunt Ys 
touched the spot every time. - 
f course, there were difficulties. It was 4 
for Aunt Ysobel to recommend flirting with 
male member of your circle, but suppose your ¢ 
(Continued on Page 36) © 
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ME PLEASANT COMPULSION 


OE DOING WoBhEL 


No man who serves Cadillac either in the factory 
or in the sales-field owns himself. He ceases to 
be a free agent as soon as he assumes the respon- 
sibility of that association. From that moment 
forward he is under the ennobling tyranny of 
high public expectations. | 


He is under the compulsion of giving the very 
best that is in him, because nothing less will be 
accepted by the public from Cadillac. 


The admiration accorded Cadillac is something 
much more than a fine teeling. Maintained in 


the minds of millions, it is a standard below 
which Cadillac may not fall. 


It is expected of the car that it shall surpass 
—and the same thing is expected of the 
personal efforts of the craftsmen who build 
it, of the engineers who design it, of the 
executives who shape its policies, and, finally, 


C gpred> x1 


of the men who distribute it to the public. 


The heads of most business institutions obey an 
inward monitor in striving after the thing 
vaguely called high quality. 


Cadillac is fortunate in that it must not only 
follow this inward ideal, but has imposed upon 
it a command from the outside world which it 
dare not disobey. 


The same compulsion operates upon every 
vendor who comes to Cadillac to offer mate- 
rials or accessories of any sort whatsoever. He 
knows that ordinary standards will not do—that 
he must give Cadillac greater measure of 
intrinsic merit. 


These facts constitute an assurance of value to 
the buyer of the Cadillac beside which the 


inducements for consideration offered by any 


other car are unimportant. 


LAA 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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restricted that there were no available victims. From the 
standpoint of dashing male society, Burberry Road was at 
the moment passing through rather a lean time. The 
postman was an elderly man who, if he stopped to exchange 
a word, talked only of his son in Canada. The baker’s 
representative, on the other hand, was a mere boy, and so 
was the butcher’s. Besides, she might smile upon these by 
the hour and Hash would never see her. It was all very 
complex, and she was still pondering upon the problem 
when a whistle from AO announced the arrival of her 
guest. 

The chill of yesterday still hung over Mr. Todhunter’s 
demeanor. He was not precisely cold, but he was most 
certainly not warm. He managed somehow to achieve a 
kind of intermediate temperature. He was rather like a 
broiled fish that has been lying too long on a plate. 

He kissed Claire. That is to say, technically the thing 
was a kiss. But it was not the kiss of other days. 

“What’s up?” asked Claire, hurt. 

“Nothing’s up.” 

“Yes, there is something up.” 

““No, there ain’t anything up.” 

“Yes, there is.” z 

“No, there ain’t.”’ 

“Well, then,’’ said Claire, “‘what’s ee 

These intellectual exchanges seemed to have the effect of 
cementing Mr. Todhunter’s gloom. He relapsed into a 
dark silence, and Claire, her chin dangerously elevated, 
prepared tea. 

Tea did not thaw the guest. He ate a muffin, sampled 
the cake and drank deeply; but he still remained that 
strange, moody figure who rather reminded Claire of the 
old earl in Hearts Aflame. But then the old earl had had 
good reason for looking like a man who has drained the 
wine of life and is now unwillingly facing the lees, because 
he had driven his only daughter from his door, and, though 
mistaken in this view, supposed that she had died of con- 
sumption in Australia—it was really another girl. But 
why Hash should look like one who has drained the four 
ale of life and found a dead mouse at the bottom of the 
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pewter, Claire did not know, and she quivered with a 
sense of injury. 

However, she was a hostess—‘‘A hostess, dears, must 
never, never permit her private feelings to get the better 
of her’”’—Aunt Ysobel. 

“Would you like a nice fresh lettuce?” she asked. It 
might be, she felt, that this would just make the difference. 

“Ah!” said Hash. He had a weakness for lettuces. 

“T’ll go down the garden and cut you one.” 

He did not offer to accompany her, and that in itself was 
significant. It was with a heart bowed down that Claire 
took her knife and made her way along the gravel path. 
So preoccupied was she that she did not cast even a glance 
over the fence till she was aware suddenly of a strange 
moaning sound proceeding from the domain of Mon Repos. 
This excited her curiosity. She stopped, listened, and finally 
looked. 

The garden of Mon Repos presented an animated spec- 
tacle. Sam was watering a flower bed, and not far away 
the dog Amy, knee-deep in a tub, was being bathed by a 
small, clean-shaven man who was a stranger to Claire. 

Both of them seemed to be having a rough passage. 
Amy, as is the habit of her species on these occasions, was 
conveying the impression of being at death’s door and far 
from resigned. Her mournful eyes stared hopelessly at the 
sky, her brow was wrinkled with a perplexed sorrow, and 
at intervals she uttered a stricken wail. On these occasions 
she in addition shook herself petulantly, and Chimp 
Twist—for, as Miss Blair would have said, it was he—was 
always well within range. 

Claire stopped, transfixed. She had had no notion that 
the staff of Mon Repos had been augmented, and it seemed 
to her that Chimp had been sent from heaven. Here, 
right on the spot, in daily association with Hash, was the 
desired male. She smiled dazzlingly upon Chimp. 

“Hullo,” she said. 

“Hullo,” said Chimp. 


He spoke moodily, for he was feeling moody. There 
might be golden rewards at the end of this venture of his, 
but he perceived already that they would have to be 
earned. Last night Hash Todhunter had won sixteen 


af a 


a 
shillings from him at stud poker, and Chimp w ! 
man. Moreover, Hash slept in the top back) 
when not in it, locked the door. 

This latter fact may seem to offer little nm 
gloom on Chimp’s part, but it was, indeed, the, 
his troubles. In informing Mr. and Mrs. Moll: 
plunder of the late Edward Finglass was hid 
cistern of Mon Repos, Chimp Twist had bee; 
subterfuge—pardonable, perhaps, for your ma) 
must take these little business precautions, but 


less subterfuge. In the letter which, after carefj, 


rizing, he had just as carefully destroyed, Mr. F 
revealed that the proceeds of his flutter with 
Asiatic Bank might be found not in the cistern | 
by anyone who procured a chisel and raised) 
board from the window in the top back room. {| 
not foreseen that this top back room would }| 
by a short-tempered cook who, should he disco, 
prying up his floor with chisels, would scarcely f; 
himself unpleasant. That was why Mr. Ty, 
moodily to Claire, and who shall blame him? 

Claire was not discouraged. She had cast Chi 
role of stalking horse and he was going to be it, 

“Is the doggie having his bath?”’ she asked ; 

*“T think they’re splitting it about fifty-fifty,” 
adding himself to the conversation. 

Claire perceived that this was, indeed, so, 

“Oh, you are wet,” she cried. ‘You'll ¢ 
Would you like a nice cup of hot tea?” 

Something approaching gratitude appeared ij 
mournful face. 

“Thank you, miss,”’ he said. ‘‘I would.” 

“We're spoiling you,” said Sam. 

He sauntered down the garden, plying his 
Claire hurried back to her kitchen. 

““Where’s my nice lettuce?’’ demanded Hash, 

““Haven’t got it yet. I’ve come in to get a ( 
tea and a slice of cake for that young man next d 
got so wet washing that big dog.” 

It was some little time before she returned. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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“You Will Admit Now, I Imagine, That You Need a Strong Man’s Protection ?”* 
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STARTING MOTORS, LIGHTING GENERATORS, 


IGNITION SYSTEMS AND KLAXON HORNS FOR MOTOR CARS 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“T’ve been having a talk with that young man,” she 
said. ‘He liked his tea very much.” 

“Did he?” said Hash shortly. ‘Ho, did he? Where’s 
my lettuce?” 

Claire uttered an exclamation. 

“There! If I haven’t gone and forgotten it!” 

Hash rose, a set look on his face. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘Never mind.” 

“You aren’t going?” 

ies Tam; 

“What, already?” 

“Yes, already.” 

“Well, if you must,” said Claire. “I like Mr. Twist,” 
she went on pensively. ‘‘He’s what I call a perfect gentle- 
man.” 

““He’s what I call a perisher,” said Hash sourly. 

“Nice way he’s got of speaking. His Christian name’s 
Alexander. Do you call him that or Aleck?” 

“Tf you care to ’ear what I call him,” replied Hash with 
frigid politeness, ‘‘you can come and ‘listen at our kitchen 
door.” 

“Why, you surely aren’t jealous!” cried Claire, wide- 
eyed. 

“Who, me?” said Hash bitterly. 

It was some few minutes later that Sam, watering his 
garden like a good householder, heard sounds of tumult 
from within. Turning off his hose, he hastened toward the 
house and reached it in time to observe the back door open 
with some violence and his new odd-job man emerge at a 
high rate of speed. A crockery implement of the kind used 
in kitchens followed the odd-job man, bursting like a shell 
against the brick wall which bounded the estate of Mon 
Repos. The odd-job man himself, heading for the street, 
disappeared, and Sam, going into the kitchen, found Mr. 
Todhunter fuming. 

“Little tiff?” inquired Sam. 

Hash gave vent to a few sailorly oaths. 

“He’s been flirting with my girl and I’ve been telling 
him off.” 

Sam clicked his tongue. 

“Boys will be boys,” he said. ‘But, Hash, didn’t I 
gather from certain words you let fall when you came home 
last night that your ardor was beginning to wane a trifle?”’ 

“ Ur? ” 

“I say, from the way you spoke last night about the folly 
of hasty marriages, I imagined that you had begun to ex- 
perience certain regrets. In other words, you gave me the 
impression of a man who would be glad to be free from 
sentimental entanglements. Yet here you are positively— 
yes, by Jove, positively jousting!”’ 

“What say?” 

“T was quoting from a little thing I dashed off up at the 
office recently. Have you changed your mind about hasty 
marriages then?”’ 

Hash frowned perplexedly at the stove. He was not a 
man who found it easy to put his thoughts into words. 

“Well, it’s like this: I saw her mother yesterday.” 

“Ah! That is a treat I have not had.” 

“Do you think girls get like their mothers, Sam?”’ 

“Sometimes.”’ ; 

Hash shivered. 

“Well, the ’ole thing is, when I’m away from the girl I 
get to thinking about her.” 

“Very properly,’ said Sam. ‘Absence, it has been well 
said, makes the heart grow fonder.” 

“Thinking of her mother, I mean.”’ 

“Oh, of her mother?” 

“And then I wish I was well out of it all, you under- 
stand. But then again, when I’m settin’ with ’er with my 
arm round ’er little waist ——”’ : 

“You are still speaking of the mother?” 

“No, the girl.” 

“Oh, the girl?” 

“And when I’m lookin’ at her and she’s lookin’ at me, 
it’s different. It’s—well, it's what I may call different. 
She’s got a way of tossing her chin up, Sam, and waggling 
of ’er ’air ——”’ 

Sam nodded. 

“T know,” he said, “‘I know. They have, haven’t they? 
Confirmed hair wagglers, all of them. Well, Hash, if you 
will listen to the advice of an old lady with girl friends in 
every part of England—and Scotland, too, for that matter; 
you will find a communication from Bonnie Lassie—Glas- 
gow—in this very issue—I wouldsay, Risk the mother. And 
meanwhile, Hash, refrain, if possible, from slaying our odd- 
job man. He may not be much to look at, but he is un- 
commonly useful. Never forget that in a few days we may 
want Amy washed again.” 

He bestowed an encouraging nod upon his companion 
and went out into the garden. He was just picking up his 
hose when a scuffling sound from the other side of the fence 
attracted his attention. It was followed by a sharp excla- 
mation, and he recognized Kay’s voice. 

It was growing dark now, but it was not too dark for 
Sam to see, if only sketchily, what was in progress in the 
garden of San Rafael. Shrouded though the whole scene 
was in an evening mist, he perceived a male figure. He 
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also perceived the figure of Kay. The male figure appeared 
either to be giving Kay a lesson in jiujitsu or else embracing 
her against her will. From the sound of her voice, he put 
the latter construction on the affair, and it seemed to him 
that, in the inspired words of the typewriter, now was the 
time for all good men to come to the aid of the party. 

Sam was a man of action. Several policies were open to 
him. He could ignore the affair altogether; he could shout 
reproof at the aggressor from a distance; he could climb 
the fence and run to the rescue. None of these operations 
appealed to him. It was his rule in life to act swiftly and 
to think, if at all, later. In his simple, direct fashion, there- 
fore, he lifted the hose and sent a stream of water shooting 
at the now closely entangled pair. 
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AL treatment was instantaneously effective. The male 
member of the combination, receiving several gallons 
of the Valley Fields Water Company’s best stuff on the 
side of his head and then distributed at random over his 
person, seemed to understand with a lightning quickness 
that something in the nature of reénforcements had arrived. 
Hastily picking up his hat, which had fallen off, he stood 
not upon the order of his going, but ran. The darkness 
closed upon him, and Sam, with a certain smug compla- 
cency inevitable in your knight errant who has borne him- 
self notably well in a difficult situation, turned off the hose 
and stood waiting while Kay crossed the lawn. 

“Who was our guest?’’ he asked. 

Kay seemed a little shaken. She was breathing quickly. 

“Tt was Claude Bates,” she said, and her voice quivered; 
so did Sam’s. 

“Claude Bates!” he cried distractedly. “If I had known 
that, I would have chased him all the way back to London, 
kicking him violently.” 

“J wish you had.” 

“How on earth did that fellow come to be here?” 

“T met him outside Victoria Station. I suppose he got 
into the train and followed me.” 

“The hound!” 

“T suddenly found him out here in the garden.” 

“The blister!” 

“Do you think somebody will kill him some day?” 
asked Kay wistfully. 

_“T shall have a very poor opinion of the public spirit of 
the modern Englishman,” Sam assured her, ‘‘if that loath- 
some leprous growth is permitted to infest London for long. 
But in the meantime,” he said, lowering his voice tenderly, 
“doesn’t it occur to you that this thing has been sent for a 
purpose? Surely it is intended as a proof of the truth of 
what I was saying at lunch, that you need ——” 

“Yes,” said Kay; “‘but we’ll talk about that some other 
time, if you don’t mind. I suppose you know you’ve soaked 
me to the skin.”’ 

“You?” said Sam incredulously. 

“Yes, me.” 

“You don’t mean Bates?’’ 

“No, I do not mean Bates. Feel my arm if you don’t 
believe me.” 

Sam extended a reverent hand. 

“What an extraordinarily beautiful arm you have,” he 
said. 

“An extraordinarily wet arm.” 

“Yes, you are wet,” Sam acknowledged. ‘Well, all I 
can say is that Iam extremely sorry. I acted for the best; 
impulsively, let us say—mistakenly, it may be—but still 
with the best intentions.” 

“T should hate to be anywhere near when you are doing 
your worst. Well, things like this, I suppose, must be ——” 

MY after a famous victory. Exactly!” 

“‘T must run in and change.” 

“Wait!” said Sam. “‘We must get this thing straight. 
You will admit now, I imagine, that you need a strong 
man’s protection?” 

“T don’t admit anything of the kind.” 

“You don’t?” 

sé No.”’ 

“But surely, with Claude Bateses surging around you on 
every side, dogging your footsteps, forcing their way into 


your very garden, you must acknowledge ——”’ 


“T shall catch cold.” 

“Of course! What am I thinking of? You must run in 
at once.” 

“e Yes.” 

“But wait!” said Sam. “I want to get to the bottom of 
this. What makes you think that-you and I were not de- 
signed for each other from the beginning of time? I’ve 
been thinking very deeply about the whole thing, and it 
beats me why you can’t see it. To start with, we are so 
much alike, we have the same tastes ———”’ 

“Have we?” 

“Most certainly. To take a single instance, we both dis- 
like Claude Bates. Then there is your love, which I share, 
for a life in the country. The birds, the breeze, the trees, 


the bees—you love them and so doI. Itis my one ambition | 


to amass enough money to enable me to buy a farm and 
settle down. You would like that.” 
“You seem to know a lot about me.” 


; 


Ju 


“T have my information from your uncle.” 
“Don’t you and uncle ever do any work at) 
You seem to spend your whole time talking,” | 
“In the process of getting together a paper | 
Home Companion, there come times when a }} : 
little folding of the hands, is essential. Otherw. 4, 
chine would break down. On these occasions w, hat 
when we chat we naturally talk about you.” 
“Why?” | 
“Because there is no other subject in which } pj 
least interested. Well, then, returning to what was 
ing, we are so much alike a 
“They say that people should marry their ¢ jg: 
“Pyke’s Home Companion has exploded {jj - 
Replying to Anxious—Wigan—in this very ise, 
Ysobel says just the contrary.” 
“T’ve often wondered who Aunt Ysobel was.) 
“It would be foreign to the policy of Pyke’s H je: 
panion to reveal office secrets. You may take iy, 
that Aunt Ysobel is the goods. She knows. You jg) 
she knows everything.” 
“I wonder if she knows I’m getting pneumoni’ 
“Good heavens! I was forgetting. I mustn't 29; 
standing here for another instant.” 
“No. Good-by.” 
“Wait!” said Sam. ‘“‘While we are on the {je 
Aunt Ysobel, I wonder if you have seen her ruling jg 
in the case of Romeo— Middlesbrough?” \ 
“‘T haven’t read this week’s number.” 
“Ah! Well, the gist of what she says—I que 
memory—is that there is nothing wrong in a yc ig 
taking a girl to the theater, provided that it is :h3 
performance. On the contrary, the girl will con|e 
pretty and delicate attention. Now tomorroy wi 
Saturday, and I have in my possession two et 
Winter Garden. Will you come?” 
“Does Aunt Ysobel say what the significance j 
girl accepts?” ie 
“Tt implies that she is beginning to return—sl jt 
may be, but still perceptibly—the gentleman’s e «1 
“T see. Rather serious. I must think this over 
“Certainly. And now, if I may suggest it, y'r 
ought to be going in and changing your dress. ry 
very wet.” . | 
“So Iam. You seem to know everything—li . 
Ysobel.” 
“There is a resemblance, perhaps,” said Sam. 
Hash Todhunter met Sam as he reéntered Mo RX 
“Oh, there you are,” said Hash. “There y | 
people calling, wanting to see you, a minute ago. | 
“Really? Who?” 
“Well, it was a young female party that com {i 
door, but I thought I saw a kind of thickset | 
about down on the drive,” 
“My old friends, Thomas G. and Miss Gunn, n i 
A persistent couple. Did they leave any message’ 
“No. She asked if you was in, and when I told » 


was around somewhere she said it didn’t matter.” 
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elo night. The apartments of Lord Tilbury. | 
“Yes? Yes? This is Lord Tilbury speakin|. 
Ah, is that you, Twist? Have you anything to rep’ 
“The young woman’s cook has just been roun(/ 
message. The young woman is going with Mr. Skt 
the theater tomorrow afternoon.” 
“Cor!” said Lord Tilbury. 
He replaced the receiver. He remained for a mo? 
the deepest thought. Then, swiftly reaching a deci) 
went to the desk and took out a cable form. | 
The wording of the cable gave him some little } 
The first version was so condensed that he could noi 
stand it himself. He destroyed the form and decid 
this was no time for that economy which is instincti| 
to the richest men when writing cables. Taking | 
form and recklessly dashing the expense, he inform! 
Pynsent that, in spite of the writer’s almost father | 
his nephew Samuel had most unfortunately snea\ 
surreptitiously and become entangled with a young | 
residing in the suburbs. He desired Mr. Pynsent 
struct him in this matter. 
The composition satisfied him. It was a good J) 
work, He rang for an underling and sent him wil 
the cable office. é 
XXX 
A ee are few pleasanter things in life than to si 
one’s own rooftree and smoke that first pipe’ 
morning which so sets the seal on the charms of bre 
Sam, as he watched Hash clearing away the remait 
goodly a dish of bacon and eggs and as fragrant a 
coffee as ever man had consumed, felt an uplifted t 
well-being. It was Saturday morning, and a darne 
Saturday morning at that—mild enough to permit 
open window, yet crisp enough to justify a glowing 
“Hash,” said Sam, “have you ever felt an almos 
whelming desire to break into song?” : 
“No,” said Hash, after consideration. 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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ch had 
t. It was the bank in which my money was de- 
The dispatch went on to say that there were 
that the bank had been looted by one of the 
t officials. You may recall the incident—it was 
anking scandal at the time. 


A Dud in Domestic Diplomacy 


IN luck, I thought to myself; but then I’d been up 
st all kinds of luck in my life and I wasn’t going to 
Tying at my age. The only thing that upset me 
10ught that Mrs. Hildreth would be worried. My 
was to sneak the newspaper away from the table 
uldn’t see it. No, I reconsidered, that’s a foolish 
can’t go on keeping the newspapers away from 
ar and she’s bound to know in the long run. Sol 
he best thing to do would be for me to tell her. 
could ease down on it a little 
t I’m a bad hand at things of 
—T'd never get by in the diplo- 
vice. 

what do youknow about that? 
resident tried to make a killing 
t get away with it.” That was 
ing blurb. It sounded good to 
areless like, and it didn’t mean 


t do I know about him?” Mrs. 
looked at me to see if I’d mixed 
e juice with anything stronger. 
know him; he’s the president 
nkin Chicago. He tried to do 
g and didn’t—that is, he did 
t not quite. You see, he had 
g in his mind he wanted to put 
he almost succeeded. I reckon 
w better next time and not try 
as floundering a wee bit. 

lildreth smiled across the table 
it not with her usual good cheer. 
, of all things! I never even 
he’d try it. But if he did, I was 
e’'d doit. I’m so glad to know 
did, but didn’t. It ought to 
n a lesson.’ I thought there 
tle sarcasm in her voice. 

ght to and maybe it will. It’s 
hing to explain, a thing like 


Curiosity, Dam of Novelty, and Filly Foal by Sweep, at the Breeding Farm in France 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth at Their Chateau Near Paris 


“Tsn’t it though? If I had to do it myself I just know 
I’d make such an awful mess of it. But it could be worse. 
Suppose he didn’t do it and they found out he did. That’s 
more serious than for him to do it and for them to find out 
he didn’t do it, now isn’t it?” 

It tickled me the way I was getting along, but I thought 
I’d better mention something about money. So I said, 
“Well, I reckon we'll all get our money back anyway.” 

Mrs. Hildreth was all interest now. The sarcasm was 
gone from her voice when she asked what money I referred 
to. I told her the money we had in the bank—all of us de- 
positors. With that she jumped up from the table, walked 
over to my chair, snatched up the paper and read the dis- 
patch from Chicago. It was too much for her and the tears 
began streaming down her face. 

“All your money—all the money you worked so hard 
for—it’s gone, Sam,” she said softly, placing a hand on my 


R. Crowell 


shoulder. ‘‘ Poor 
Sam, it’s a shame 
for them to take 
his money from 
him that way. Not 
that I care for 
myself, but ug 

She got no fur- 
ther than that. 

“What’s that — 
you mean you 
don’t care about 
Ct eee ailay, 
shouted. 

“Notformyself, 
I don’t. But I do 
for you,and[ think 
it’s a shame—a 
meanshame.” The 
tears were flowing 
fast now. 

“Say, that’s the 
best news I’ve had 
this morning,” I 
said. ‘‘Here, let’s 
shake. I don’t give 
a hang about it 
myself, but I was 
afraid it would 
worry you. And 
I want to tell you 
something. That’s 
not the onlymoney 
Thavein the bank, 
not by a long shot. 
Why, I have $50,- 
000 in New York 
and$40,000inNew 
Orleans and $30,- 
000 in my own office—and the best little pal in the world 
right here in my home. Who said we’re broke? Shake!” 

We got the Chicago bank on the long-distance telephone 
and one of the officers or tellers told us that the bank would 
probably pay off every cent to its depositors and for us 
not to worry. 

“Worry? We're not worrying at this end of the line. 
We're sitting here telling each other jokes. But, say, if you 
can save any part of that $105,000, I’ll appreciate it.” 


Taking a Rest From Racing 


I ALSO called up Billy Pinkerton—we always laid our 
problems before each other, Billy andI did. He told me, 
too, that he thought my money was safe enough and that 
I’dgetitback. AndIdid. Ittooksome time, but it arrived 
when the bank began making good the depositors’ losses. 

I’m telling about this incident be- 
cause it was the only time I ever tried 
tobeadiplomat. After that experience 
I decided that straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk was my game and that 
I’d leave diplomacy to the State De- 
partment in Washington. And it also 
goes back to another idea I’ve had all 
my life: 

When you take things with a smile 
they work out all right. 

Earlier that winter, while we were 
still in the East, we had decided to take 
a vacation. No more training horses 
for a while; no more buying them, no 
more fussing around with jockeys, stable 
boys, and the like; just a quiet, restful 
time, away from racing entirely—away 
from the hustle and bustle of the track, 
the squawking of the crowds and the 
eternal battle with the bookmakers. 
It was going to be something new in 
our lives—something I’d never known, 
not for one day from the time there’d 
been a new arrival in the Hildreth home 
back in Independence, Missouri, in 
1866, and they’d named him Samuel 
Clay Hildreth. The one place we de- 
cided we wouldn’t go was to the winter 
race meet at New Orleans. So the next 
day we packed up our belongings and 
went—to New Orleans. 
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On our way South we re- 
solved that since this was 
going to be a real vacation, 
it was probably better to 
be some place where we 
could meet our friends; but 
we wouldn’t have to go 
near the races. Our friends 
could come around to the 
hotel and we’d chat with 
them and reminisce and 
have them for dinner. It 
would all be such good fun 
and recreation to be around 
where the races were and 
not go to them. 

So the first day we were 
in New Orleans we went 
to the races. Anyway we 
didn’t have any horses 
and I wasn’t going to do 
any betting. So in the 
first few days I dropped 
$8000 on bad selections. 

But we did have our 
friends for dinner. One eve- 
ning I invited John W. 
Schorr to join us for dinner 
at the hotel. Schorr was a 
well-known figure on the 
turf. In the stable he was 
racing at New Orleans were 


Novelty, the Champion American TworYear:Old of 1910, in the Prix de Monte Carlo at Nice, 
He Had Been Converted Into a Jumper. 
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France, in 1913, After Fe 
Novelty is in the Lead on the Extreme Left, But Finished Second gain and that | \¢ 


“Why daria 
me a present of gn 
done with it?}7. 
“They’re wort! 
more than that — 
“Then you'll ju 
much gainer—y  ¢, 
the nine of then ¢¢ 
of $1000 apiece 
It was the gi tp 
gain of its kind » 
across in all mj \a¢ 
perience. Van |e 
twenty-two rac { 
and Uncle Chae 
out to be a priy 
sort of stake hor y 
the $10,000 St. I jis 
of 1905, among (\¢ 
I was in a lucky ‘@ 
the nine Schorr +, 
helping to kee t 
When they turn; 0; 
better than I’d th 9} 
were, I went to | 19 
told him I thou, | 
him at least ano 2 
in the deal. But»; 
absolutely to tak t, 
that a bargain };. 


have asked for ; { 


nine horses, among them Major Mansir and John Peters. $40,000 more than I had when I’d arrived. Luck was money back if the horses had proved failures, Aly 
I mentioned to him how I had sold out all my horses, intend- running in the family. Mrs. Hildreth meantime had run _ have felt better satisfied about it if he had acce 5 
ing to take a vacation, and had resolved to go some place a twenty-dollar bill up to $12,000—one of those freak money. I could never get over the idea that } | 
where I couldn’t see a race or bet on one for a month, only things which happen now and then, but not often enough that lot of horses entirely too cheap. 

to come to New Orleans and then run into a losing streak. to encourage anybody to try to repeat her streak. 


It’s a curious thing that three or four months later 


From Vacation to Vocation John W. Schorr and I had almost the same kind of deal. 
We were having dinner together that time and he sug- Ee of the greatest horses that ever raced in{ | 


Wed ce one thing at least I haven’t done—I haven’t gested that I buy nine horses that were running in his 


Stars of the Keene String 


States made their appearance on the New Yor rz 


bought any horses,’ Iremarked. “‘Thetwo otherresolu- colors, the best of the string being Uncle Charlie and Van this period—Sysonby and Colin, both owned by in 
tions I broke, but there’s not a horse running in my colors.” Ness. Schorr told me he wanted $9000 for the whole lot. Keene. The brood mare Optime had been boug | 


“Why don’t you buy mine? I’ll sell 
you the whole stable,” Schorr suggested. 

“Nope; I’m off the turf for a while. 
I’m just taking it easy, fiddling around 
here, not going near a racing barn. And 
besides, how much do you want for 
them?” 

“They’re a bargain. You can have 
the entire lot for $13,000.” 

“Not me; I’m taking a vacation, I 
told you. Besides, thirteen’s a darn 
unlucky number.”’ 

“What will you pay for them?” 

“Tl give you $13,001, but I won’t 
give you an even thirteen.” 

And there went the last of my resolu- 
tions. Within a week from my arrival 
in New OrleansI was back again in 
harness, and the nine horses that had 
been John W. Schorr’s were in my barn. 
But it was a lucky break. I headed the 
list of winning owners at the meeting 
and came away from New Orleans with 
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Fitz Herbert Winning the Suburban in 1909 
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At Top —Sysonby, 1902. The Best Horse Ever Bred by the Late James R. Keene 


Harry Payne Whitney’s Borrow Winning the Saratoga Handicap in 1914 


Keenes when she was in foal t\\ 
and the colt that was born as e 
of that mating was Sysonl 
slashing youngster was a stron a 
for the Futurity of 1904, aft | 
made a fine record in the earli p 
the season; and when he trail |! 
the Whitney filly, and Tradit 1 
in that classic of the turf thu 
of form students amounted als 
panic. 

That was the last race he ev 0 
his first start as a three-yea)l 
following season, Sysonby ra 2 
heat with the more thoroughly a 
Race King when they met in ¢ 
ropolitan Handicap. He wi 
beaten after that. His mosi 
victory was in the Great } 
Stakes at Saratoga, when he 2 
standing flat-footed at the pi. 
field was nearly half a furlong ir} 
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Just as good as it looks! 


If you like raspberries, try them tomorrow 
morning with Post Toasties, the Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes that stay crisp in cream. 
There’s a combination to delight an epicure! 
Post Toasties are Double-Thick Corn Flakes, 
crisper toasted, better flavored. And their 
crispness and their flavor last, even in milk 
or cream. If you want Corn Flakes at their 
very best you must ask your grocer for Post 
Toasties. Be sure he gives you the genuine, 
in the red and yellow, K.V. P. wax-wrapped 
package. Post Toasties are the original, 
Double-Thick Corn Flakes. No others can 


compare with them in crispness or in flavor. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
DEPT. 7-11, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Post Health Products: Instant Postum, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts 


Note—Canadian Address—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
5 Front St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


7y 7 


Send for free Test package and make the Milk or 
Cream Test for Corn Flakes flavor and crispness. 


Po st loasties 
so'F cx Corn Flakes 


stay crisp in cream 


/ Post 
' Health 


Products 


© P. C. Co., 1925 
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Watch This 


Column 
A Great Galaxy of Talent 


I sincerely believe this year 
will be a great Universal Year, and 
that our second ‘‘White List,”’ con- 
sisting of 54 pictures, will create 
a profound im- 
pression not only 
on the public but 
also on enterprising 
theatre-owners who 
realize the money- 
value of showing pic- 
tures which the whole 
family may see. 


To be abso- 


lutely sure of our 
ground, we have 
chosen our stories 
from those authors 
whom all America 
admires—such popular notables as Rex 
Beach, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Byron 
Morgan, Dorothy Canfield, Nina Wilcox 
Putnam, William Locke, William MacLeod 
Raine, John Emerson, Anita Loos, Gaston 
Leroux, Adelaide Matthews, Martha 
Stanley, Charles Guernon, Edgar Franklin, 
Charles Logue, Hugh McNair Kahler, 
Albert Chevalier, Arthur Shirley, Ralph 
Spence, Temple Bailey, Aaron Hoffman, 
Frederick Isham, B. M. Bowers, Joseph 
Arthur,A.C.Wheeler, 
SeymourHicks,Cecil 
Raleigh and others. 


In order to 


give these stories 
their very best ex- 
pression and make 
each one stand out 
as a moving-picture 
gem, we have chosen 
those players who 
are talented beyond 
question and who 
are known through- 
out the world—such 
eminent players as 
REGINALD DENNY, LON CHANEY, HOUSE 
PETERS, JACK PICKFORD, LOUISE DRES- 
SER, VIRGINIA VALLI, CONSTANCE BEN- 
NETT, HOOT GIBSON, EUGENE O’BRIEN, 
NORMAN KERRY, PAT O’MALLEY, LAURA 
LA PLANTE, RUTH CLIFFORD, ALICE 
JOYCE, CLIVE BROOK, GLENN HUNTER, 
MARY PHILBIN, CHAS. MURRAY, ALEX- 
ANDER CARR, RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT, 
MAY McAVOY, JACQUELINE LOGAN, 
CULLEN LANDIS, GEORGE SIDNEY, ART 
* ACORD, WANDA WILEY, JOSIE SEDGWICK, 
JACK HOXIE, EDNA 
MARIAN, WILLIAM 
DESMOND, MARY 
McALISTER, MAR- 
GARET QUIMBY, JOE 
BONOMO, CHARLES 
PUFFY, ARTHUR 
LAKE, JOE MURPHY, 
BABY PEGGY. 


For directors, 


we have selected 
such artistic geniuses as 
Harry Pollard, Clarence 
Brown, Rupert Julian, 
Maurice Tourneur, 
Charles Brabin, Law- 
rence Trimble, Herbert 
Blache, Francis Ford, 
Henry McRea, Sven 
Gade, King Baggot, Edward Sedgwick, Wm. Seiter, 
Edward Sloman, Edward Laemmle, Clifford Smith 
and Will Nigh. 


What is your opinion of authors, 


actors, directors? Write me a personal 
letter. Later, I’ll give you the names of the plays. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated “‘White List”’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


“Beat her! Beat her!” shrieked Blue 
Overalls from the back seat. “Oh, show a 
little speed!”’ 

“You kids keep still,’’ he snapped. 

There was a preliminary whimper or 
two, followed by a succession of mighty 
roars in his ear, followed after five minutes 
by utter silence. One of the Blue Overalls 
touched him timidly on the shoulder. 

“‘Ellie’s got one of her fits,’’ she said gen- 
tly. ‘‘Look at her.” 

The other Blue Overall sat back in one 
corner with her mouth open but soundless, 
and her face purple. Harvey remembered 
her mother’s admonition about the water, 
but they were driving through the arid 
plains of Western Wyoming, and her face 
was getting blacker every second. He 
opened a bottle of root beer and with hands 
that shook he washed the child’s face. Al- 
most instantly she began to lap around as 
far as her tongue could reach, though her 
eyes remained closed. 

“She’s all right now,”’ said the other one; 
“but she’s liable to start in again if you 
don’t do what she wants.” 

So he stepped on the gas, grimly de- 
termined to overhaul Mrs. Sloper and let 
her assume the responsibility for her child 
choking to death, but he was no match for 
her as a driver. To her a town meant noth- 
ing but a mere inconvenience on the road, 
to be got through as fast as possible, and to 
him it meant fifteen miles an hour. It was 
late afternoon before he found her comfort- 
ably established on a cattle ranch, selling 
doughnuts to some cowboys. 

“Did you have a blow-out or anything?”’ 
she asked. “I’ve been here nearly two 
hours.” 

The next morning Nettie and Ellie re- 
fused to ride with him, so the two biggest 
Blue Overalls climbed in. They were quiet, 
biddable girls, with no vice but a pitiable 
weakness for singing two-part songs in 
widely divergent keys. Harvey, the scourge 
of the Presbyterian choir at home, glared 
at them vainly. They Lightly Rowed, 
Tented on the Old Camp Ground, Saw 
Nelly Home and ‘Sang One Song for the 
Old Kentucky Home all that hot dusty day. 

Thereafter the Blue Overalls took turns 
riding with him, along with one or two of 
the Sloper mattresses. More and more the 
conviction grew in his mind that his way 
with their mother had not been the way of 
wisdom. [Hach day he resolved to break 
with her definitely and forever, and each 
night he knew himself for a coward. There 
was only one way out, and that was by 
flight. 

So one morning he crept stealthily out of 
his tent in his socks, broke camp noiselessly 
and pushed his car between the ténts to the 
road, jumping guiltily at every cracking 
twig. A yapping camp dog circled around 
his heels and he kicked at it with futile 
vim, but the rest of the camp slept on. At 
last he was off, breathing deep of that free- 
dom which he had so nearly lost. He left 
the highway for the sake of prudence and 
bumped along over execrable roads hour 
after hour, until he came to a gas station 
marked Gasoline and Short Orders, where 
he sat up at a counter which had once been 
a bar and ordered sausages and hot cakes. 
As his stomach filled he grew remorseful. 
Poor Letha must have discovered his deser- 
tion by this time, but she had the Blue 
Overalls to comfort her. She was a fine 
little woman, and he had been a dog to lead 
her on. A man couldn’t be too careful if he 
was at all attractive. He leaned forward to 
look in the bar mirror. 

“‘T wish she could have seen that en- 
larged picture of me on the easel back 
home,”’ he mused. ‘‘Too late now.” 

Suddenly his heart skipped a beat as he 
caught a new reflection beside his own. It 
was that of the smallest Blue Overall climb- 
ing up on the next stool. 

“Why didn’t you wake me up? 
hungry too.” 

‘‘Wh-where’s your mother?” 


I’m 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T don’t know. I’m with you.” 

“With me?” 

“Uh-huh. I went to sleep in your car 
last night and just woke up.” 

“What am I going to do with you? I 
don’t know where your mother is.” 

“We'll catch up with her. Can I have 
some sausage? ”’ 

Harvey nodded dejectedly to the cook- 
proprietor, and stared at his plate while he 
wrestled with the dilemma of either going 
through life with this anomalous child 
hanging to his coat tails or of facing the 
deserted Letha and the rest of the Blue 
Overalls. 

At dusk they came upon her car, belted 
with the familiar doughnut sign, parked in 
the shade of a sycamore tree. The smell of 
doughnuts, an offense to Harvey’s nostrils 
for these past ten days, rose from the stove 
over which stood Mrs. Sloper, hot but smil- 
ing. 

The Blue Overall threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. 

“Thought you’d get up early and beat 
me to the next camp, didn’t you?” said 
Mrs. Sloper. “But you must have lost the 
road. I thought I might as well stop and 
cook up a few doughnuts while I was wait- 
ing for you to catch up.” 

‘“Weren’t you worried about Nettie?” 

“That’s not Nettie. That’s Ellie. - 
No, I thought you must have taken her 
along for company.”’ 

“Did you think that I 4 

He left the sentence unfinished, as he 
caught sight of an inscrutable gleam in her 
black eyes. 

“Oh, for one minute I thought you might 
be trying to ditch us; then my common 
sense spoke up and said ‘No, he’s too up- 
right a man to trifle with a lady’s most sa- 
cred feelings; and besides he knows darn 
well there’s such a thing as breach of prom- 
ise suits!’”’ 

Harvey paled at the confirmation of his 
worst fear, but he laughed boisterously. 

“T wouldn’t have taken a child with me 
if I’d been trying to sneak away.” 

“No, of course not.” 


They stopped one afternoon at a forlorn 
camp set down in the desert under a few 
straggling cottonwoods. Around it on all 
sides were arid dunes covered with brush 
and Joshua palms, broken by dry washes 
and weird sandstone formations. No living 
thing was visible in the camp, yet it gave 
evidence of recent occupation; newspapers 
two days old, tin cans on which the blazing 
sun had not yet faded the labels, a motley 
residue of ragged blankets and broken food. 
Fifteen cars, which by any camp-census 
reckoning should have indicated a transient 
population of ninety-seven, were clustered 
about the inadequate patches of shade like 
flies about spilled honey. 

“An Indian massacre,” said Harvey 
hopefully. 

“My land, it’s a dirty hole! If the chil- 
dren wasn’t so tired I wouldn’t even camp 
here tonight.” 

A small burro, startled from its siesta, 
sprang up with an unseemly braying that 
brought forth from a tent a man limping on 
a crutch improvised from a hoe handle. 

“Nobody here but me, folks. The whole 
camp’s went off to act in the movies.”’ 

“In the what?” gasped Mrs. Sloper, sur- 
veying the void horizon. 

“Movies. Vernon Meredith has a com- 
pany on location near here doing an Egyp- 
tian picture all about the Sarah Desert. 
Shucks, you wouldn’t have found me here 
if a camel hadn’t kicked me yesterday just 
when I was getting the hang of acting.” 

“I’ve always been fine in entertain- 
ments,” said Mrs. Sloper. “How do you 
get a job?” 

“Well, I don’t know if you can get one 
now, because they’ve run out of costumes. 
But, anyhow, you’d ought to go out and see 
the place. It’s fixed up swell. They’ve got 
a sphinix and everything.” 


July 1 


“Sphinix?” said Harvey. “Sphir’ 

“Yes; one of those things that’, 
thing like a woman, only it neve), 
And they’ve got a pyramid.” 

“What’s that?” asked one of +} 
Overalls. 

“One of those things that’s son’ 
like a man because it takes so long) 
to the point,” cut in Mrs. Sloper. _ 

“If anyone had told me,” went ; 
camel’s victim, ‘‘when I left Kans. 
I’d be acting in the movies I would 
them they was in-sane. I’ve gota gi| 
there that’s got a picture of Meredi 
silver frame. Wait till she sees me 
a camel for him in this picture! 
stopped in astonishment and stared || 
Sloper’s brooch. “Say, that’s hin} 
ite 

“Oh, no; that’s a picture of m) 
band.” 

“Tt’s the spitting image of Mer! 

“What do the campers do out t; 
Harvey inquired. 

“They’re Egyptians and nigge 
things. Get three dollars a day fori | 

“Harvey, it’s too late to get a job | 
and I’ll bet those folks are all goingt; 
home so hungry that they’ll pay a) 
as thirty cents a dozen for doughnut ' 
get the stove going, and you kid! 
things up a little and put up the sig’ 

The Blue Overalls began to whim; 

“Oh, mamma, we want to go out) 
movies!” i || 

“Wait till tomorrow and we'll all | 
and get jobs.” 

“We want to go now.” 

“All right, go on. Mr. Parker w | 
me.” 

“T was going, too.” ; 

“Oh, nonsense! You’re no child. | 
won’t give you a job so late in the| 
noon. Here, measure out the lard fc 

The lamed actor pointed with t| 
handle to some low-lying sand hills. 

“They’ve got a beautiful oasis fi 
on the other side of them hills. Y 
see the tops of the palm trees from 

The children started off on the ru 

“Tell them about mamma 
doughnuts,”’ called Mrs. Sloper. 

“Yes, sir, it’s certainly fixed 1 
out there,”’ continued the camel’ 
“You can go right up to the 
and put your hands on then 
find out they ain’t real. I y 
make them. Sections of te 
cemented over sort of rough in broy 
a bunch of dried palm leaves 
top.” 

“‘T’d like to have a look at the 
they’d be good for the north side ¢ 
if the girls like them,” said H 

“The girls?” said Mrs. Sloper 8’ 
“What girls?” 

“My sisters.” ie | 

“Oh, them! I thought you were 
going back.”’ f 

“T’m not. I just spoke from hab 
“They’re awful particular about 
phere out there,” went on the actor. | 
have an orchestra playing music that : 
like the tent shows at a street fa) 
Meredith made us all chew gum ara’ 
stead of real gum.” 

“Do the movie actors camp here 
asked Harvey. 

“T’ll say they don’t! They’ve got }’ 
cars down on the railroad track. M1} 
nothing to them. They shoot ba) 
around like it was water out on th! 
tion, and Meredith has a striped sil 
I felt it myself. He wears beauti 
monos just covered with jewels in t 
ture. He’s playing the part of ar 
what-you-call-’em % 

“Sheik?” 

“Sheik, and he sure looks it. Kee 
valleys on the run with his clothes. - 
as close to him as I am to you whe! 
his white camel. He looks just lik 
picture of your husband.” | 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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RAINBOW Lif 


Packard motors drove the giant Navy dirigible Shenan- 
doah on its record-breaking flight of 8100 miles. 


Packard motors enabled the sea-plane PN-9 to nearly 
double the previous world’s record for non-stop sea-plane 
flight by traveling 2230 miles in 28 hours, 35 minutes, 27 
seconds—with a starting load of nearly ten tons. 


Ask The Man 


SUPREME—AIR, LAND AND WATER 


‘A standard Packard marine motor drove Rainbow III 
1064 miles in 24 hours, a distance greater by 276 miles 
than any boat of any kind or size ever covered in one day. 


Packard’s quarter century of experience in the design and 
manufacture of motors is available to all in the Packard 
Six and the Packard Eight. 


Who Owns One 


48 


Repair it your- 
self and save $10 
to $50 repair bills. 


ft ana Prevedi 
Other Leaks 


from Developing i 


cee 


Polish 
Sor 


At last a perfect polish for 
automobiles; for varnish, 
Duco and baked-enamel 
finish. It restores the 
beauty to auto bodies and 
fenders. No acid or oil ef- 
fect. Complete satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 
Do not use on weather 
beaten, checked (cracked) 
finish. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write— 


WARNER-PATTERSON Co. 
a 9148S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ARNER-PATIERSON (CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sensational, 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Mrs. Sloper sighed as she cut out dough- 
nuts. 

“T wish he was, but my lot is different.” 

They saw presently against the sunset a 
straggling line of figures plowing through 
the sand toward the auto camp. The Blue 
Overalls, doing their best to run, led the 
procession by a hundred yards or so. They 
greeted their mother from afar with waving 
arms, excited shrieks. 

“Mamma, mamma, we saw papa! He 
looked beautiful! He rode on a white 
camel!” 

Mrs. Sloper paled and handed her big 
spoon over to Harvey. 

“Here, watch those doughnuts.” She 
shook the biggest Blue Overall by the 
shoulder. “Where? What did you say to 
him? Did he see you? Hurry up, tell me 
all about it.” 

“T called ‘Hello, papa,’ about a hun- 
dred times and he never answered.” 

“We all called ‘Hello, papa,’” added the 
rest. “He just said ‘Can the comedy, 
kids,’ and some men chased us away.” 

“How do you know it was him?” 

“TI can remember him,” said the biggest 
Blue Overall. 

“He looked just like your pin,” said an- 
other. 

The stepsons of the desert were begin- 
ning to arrive, uncostumed by a property 
man who distrusted their nomadic habits. 
About all he had allowed them to carry off 
the lot was a varied assortment of Arab 
complexions, now mottled with sweat. They 
made a rush for the doughnut table, where 
Harvey, in a blue rubber apron, was strug- 
gling with a heap of dough and a kettle of 
hot fat. The Blue Overalls made change 
more or less accurately, but for once Mrs. 
Sloper was idle. She stood, arms akimbo, 
with dire resolution kindling her never- 
sluggish eye. 

“To think of me standing here frying 
doughnuts while Pete Sloper loafs around 
in a silk tent!” she said at large. 

“You’re not frying them; I am,” pro- 
tested Harvey. 

“Your kids sure got themselves disliked 
out on the lot this afternoon,” said one 
camper as he bit into a doughnut. “The 
cameramen had to shoot a whole scene over 
because they ran all over the place. Gee, 
Meredith was mad!” 

“Well, if children haven’t a right to 
chase after their own father, I don’t know 
who has,” said Mrs. Sloper. 

Splash! Her news fell like a stone in a 
puddle. She took the pin off her flannel 
shirt and passed it around. 

“Ts that Vernon Meredith, or isn’t it?” 
she demanded. 

“Tt sure is,’”’ said the incautious. 

“Well, it looks older,” said the judicious. 

“Just think of him deserting all them. 
beautiful little boys,” said a stout houri 
who was still wearing the cotton couch 
cover that had won her a job that morning. 

“We're not boys,” disclaimed the Blue 
Overalls. 

“T seen her wearing Meredith’s picture 
the minute she drove up this afternoon,” 
said the lamed actor. ‘Lady, tell us your 
story.” 

Mrs. Sloper sketched in a few telling 
lines about the elusive but winning Pete 
Sloper, who, after periodic disappearances, 
had finally gone overseas and never come 
back. 

“The Government decided he was dead 
because they couldn’t find him, but they 
didn’t know Pete like I did. I’ve been a 
patient woman, but now I’m mad. Think 
of him earning two thousand a week and 
never letting me know!” 

“The brute!” said one woman, who had 
been told that she would not be needed 
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again. “‘I’d go right over now, if I was you, 
and face him down. I’ll go with you.” 

“No, I want to take off some of my sun- 
burn tonight with sour milk, and get the 
children’s overalls washed up. Pete—I sup- 
pose I may as well get used to calling him 
Vernon now— Vernon was always very par- 
ticular about the way I looked.” 

“Are you going to act in the movies with 
him?” 

Mrs. Sloper pursed her lips. 

“Tf I do, I’ll only play in refined parts,” 
she said. 

“Don’t forget me, Mrs. Meredith,’’ said 
a girl with dimples. ‘“‘I’d certainly appre- 
ciate any help you can give me to get in.” 

“My friends, I shall not forget any of 
you.” She turned regally to Harvey, who 
was taking off his rubber apron. ‘‘Who’s 
tending to those doughnuts?”’ 

“The dough’s all used up.” 

“Oh, never mind.” She laid a kindly 
hand on his shoulder and lowered her voice. 
“All is over between us, Harvey. In a way 
I’m real sorry. You’re as good as wheat. 
But I can’t be engaged to you, can I, now 
that I’ve found my own husband?” 

“Of course not!”’ 

She handed him his topaz ring and he 
wedged it back on his finger thankfully. 

“Tl forgive you, Letha,”’ he said nobly, 
“only don’t ask me to see him. That would 
be too much.”’ 

Accordingly he was left behind with the 
man kicked by the camel, in the general exo- 
dus to the burning sands of Egypt the next 
morning. At the head of the procession 
marched the small martial figure of Mrs. 
Sloper, closely followed by the four Blue 
Overalls, very clean. Immediately behind 
them were some twenty-odd—very odd— 
nomads who had been incontinently ban- 
ished from Egypt by the casting director 
last night. Strong were their indictments 
of the unstable Pete Sloper, alias Vernon 
Meredith. At a discreet distance, ready to 
flop at the whistle of opportunity, followed 
the extras who had been told to report again 
for work. 

Mrs. Sloper gasped when the magnifi- 
cence of the oasis burst upon her. 

“Which is Vernon’s tent?” 

Her followers indicated a gaudily striped 
tent. 

“They won’t let you in. 
comes out.”’ 

So she stood in the scant shade of a fabri- 
cated palm with the Blue Overalls grouped 
around her. One by one they recognized 
the transformed campers as they emerged 
from the dressing tents. 

“There’s that girl that wanted me to 
get her a job,” said Mrs. Sloper acidly. 
“Well, I won’t. Slave or no slave, she’s got 
to wear more than a round garter and half 
a shirt if she’s going to play in Vernon’s 
company.” 

After the entire cast had waited in the 
sun for nearly an hour the striped tent 
opened to the sound of music and a figure 
appeared that out-Tutted Tut himself. 

“That’s him! That’s him!” whispered 
Mrs. Sloper’s supporters excitedly. But 
she hesitated perceptibly. 

“Go on. He looks sort of different in his 
make-up,”’ they encouraged, and willing 
hands shoved her forward. 

“Peter!’’ she called. 
minute!” 

The majestic figure Swept on, with two 
Nubian slaves from Wichita, Kansas, hold- 
ing up his gorgeous train. Mrs. Sloper and 
the four Blue Overalls ran after him. They 
tugged at his royal raiment. 

“Vernon, it’s me!” He stared at her 
coldly. ‘I’m Letha. These are the children.” 

“Letha who?” 

“Why, your Letha!”” 

“Madam, I never saw you before.”’ 


Wait till he 


“Pete, wait a 


A murmur of indignation y,; 
discharged extras. 
“Show him his picture,” ¢;\4 
of them. } 
Meredith accepted the piety Q 
“It’s me—no, it isn’t. Iney\s 
wore a plaid suit or a ready-ma|; 
certainly is my double.” He \. 
and signaled indifferently fo)\p, 
to go on. ; 
The Blue Overalls ran forwa| 
“Papa, papa!’’ they piped. it 
Vernon wheeled. i' 
“What?” he gasped. “Rf, be 
Madam, who are you?” if 
“Don’t try to make out tha 
know, Pete Sloper! I’m you | 
you married in Peoria.” ‘ 
He turned appealingly wi 
( 


““She’s crazy. I never was j 
my life. I’ve never laid eyes o \e 
“She’s a blackmailer,” roare }, 
tor. “Somebody put her off th|oi 
But the lot in this case consis\| , 
unfenced miles of desert, and tlie 
way to keep her off. 
“If you just had the othe)j 
locket ” suggested someon 
“Can’t you think of a bin 
something on him that he can’t \p 
“Yes, I can. There’s a pictu o 
vius tattooed on his chest.” 
“There’s no such thing,” Said e1 
“Provestin 
“T will not.” 
“See, he’s afraid to! Tl go} 
Angeles and swear out a warrar ’ 
“Oh, for gosh sake show her y 
and shut her up!” shouted th dj 
“This delay is costing us two hu |r 
lars an hour.” 
Vernon Meredith, regal, out x 
graceful, started to bare his che 
“Hold that!” bawled the direct 
era! This may come in handy m 
Shoot it, Bill!” 
Vernon bared a milk-white ti, 
out a blemish. 
“There!” he said. “I hope yin 
fied.”’ 
Mrs. Sloper, having examined s 
stepped back. | 
“T guess you’re not Pete after : 
way, his eyes were blue instead | 


and he’d lost the first finger ¢ h 
hand.”” Her supporters fell away \ 
and she rounded up the Blue Ove | 
far as ’m concerned, Mr. Vert 

dith, I’m thankful you’re not 
personality is distasteful to 1 
I’m engaged to a gentleman oy | 
auto camp.” c 


She plowed back through the 
ward camp, followed by the Blue v 
“Wasn’t that papa?”’ askedith 
one. v. 

“No, thank the Lord.” 
There was no sound at the auto 
the buzzing of myriad flies and t 
snoring of the camel-kicked one, \0 
up when Mrs. Sloper shook him vit 
“What's that—what’s that?”| 
dully. | 
“T want to know what’s becon 
Parker. His car is gone.” 4 
“Oh, you mean the doughn 
Why, he lit out this morning just ‘ 
left.” | 
“Did he go that way?” she aske| 
ing west. 
“No, he was headed back eai 
you’d ought to of seen that bird d/ 
passed the limited like it was stan 
I shouldn’t wonder if he was clez' 
Missouri River by this time.” 
“H’m!”’ said Mrs. Sloper thou 
“T don’t think we would have li 
very well for a stepfather anywé 
Come on, let’s go.” 4 
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means better writing tools for you 


The significant success of these remarkable instruments has 
been made possible because the American public quickly 
responded to the appeal of outstanding, quality and tenacious 
serviceability. A record-making trio—salient points in a 
commanding, line. Sheaffer's pens and pencils are made in a 
range of styles to meet every writing, need. And a truly 
preat triumph is the new material, Radite, akin to the endur- 
ing, rock but far lighter in weight and more lovely in color. 
With barrel of jewel-like Radite and backed by an unlim- 
ited Zuarantee of nib, Sheaffer's jade Lifetime pen is now the 
sensation of Pen-dom, its success attested by record sales. 


At better stores everywhere 
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Papers Po EN: Cl StS KR 


W.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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4 The 

Slickest, 
Quickest Way 
to Shave 


A 


Wash the face in the 
i usual way. 


bs | 


Shave with new ease 
and smoothness. 


The Mollé way is 


the joyous way for 
self shaving. 


Ease, speed and 
delightful free- 
dom from the 
usual need of after 
treatment with 
lotions. ° 
A sure road to 
better face health 
and comfort. 


os eAO WAY 
Att all Drug Stores. 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 


Address 


» Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Old-Yowm Old-Timers 


kids can have new shoes | 
And I'll get a radio. 
THE OFFICE Boy: Gee,| , 
week more! Guess I'll blo}: 
an extra movie—with Susie! 
Cuorus: Prosperity is gif! 
—JOHN (By 


Be Yourself Ib 


TATELY pomp ly 

‘Wakes my jocosi 
Solemn big-wiggery 
Makes me feel sniggi' 


Heavy impressivenes\| 
Used in excessivenes|| 
Mostly is mummery, 
Not to say flummery, 


Prosy turgidity 
Curtains stupidity; 
Ponderous gravity 
Covers a cavity. 


* 


Specious profundity 
Loves orotundity; 
True authenticity 


Deals in simplicity. if 
q 
) 


When tin divinities 
Talk asininities, | 
Answer with clarity, | 
Likewise hilarity. 


Face their sublimity — 
With equanimity; | 
When they’re oracula| 
Speak the vernacular, 


— Arthur Gu “i 


i 
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i 
THE LAMPLIGHTER — There Wi}. 


Street Lamps in the “Business Seo 
the Old Home Town. Our Lam¢ 
Name Was Ashley. When Ashley J ic 
Phosphorus the Square Took on | 
Not Much in Kilowatts and Such, I- 

Was Thirty Years Ago | 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


ON SATURDAY—Yes. It’s Uncie Dave and 
Aunt Matilda. Every Saturday They Would 
Drive In, Hitch the Old Horse Near the 
Courthouse and Do Their Trading: Butter 
and Eggs for Sugar, Salt Mackerel, etc. Uncle 
Dave Was a ‘‘Greenbacker.’’ He Said 
““Money Was the Root of All Evil,’’ But Had 
Figured Out That the More There Was in 
Circulation the Less the Evil 


When the Simpsons go out riding, 
The Simpsons over the way, 
Their start is similar now and then 
To Finnegan’s, off and on again. 
When parents, children and grips galore 
All present are or accounted for, 
The car itself will refuse to go, 
But, when everything’s right below, 
It doesn’t surprise if the cry goes round 
That some of the Simpsons can’t be found. 
And once again, for an hour or more, 
The car stands idle at Simpson’s door. 
Oh, the hunting and hiding, 
Oh, the fate’s deciding 
That nobody shall go riding 
From Simpson’s over the way! 
—Arthur H. Folwell. 


Prosperity 


THE FINANCIER: Business is good and 
the stock market is bullish. Guess I’ll 
buy a new steam yacht. 

THE MANUFACTURER: Sales are boom- 
ing all over the country. I can get that 
country place now. 

THESTOREKEEPER: Everybody’s buy- 
ing now. Guess I’ll trade in the flivver 
for a big car. 

THE OFFICE MANAGER: Ah, ahundred- 
dollar raise! Now fora home of our own. 

THE CLERK: Golly, a ten-dollar raise! 
We can afford a new living-room rug now. 

THE LABORING MAN: Lots of work and 


plenty of overtime these days. All the 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
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Vital to every radio fan 


In a radio Set, it is the tube that detects the signal—that 
amplifies the signal—that determines in large part the quality 
and volume of the sound. Therefore the tube—intricate of 
mechanism and delicate to make—is the vital spot in every 
set. And it always pays to be sure you use genuine Radiotrons, 
made with experienced precision. | 


Whether your set uses one tube or ten; whether the circuit 
is simple or complex— give it every chance to achieve its 
best with genuine Radiotrons. Be just as careful when you 
replace tubes, too. A/ways see for yourself that each one 
bears the identifying marks of a Radiotron: the word 
Radiotron and the RCA mark. 


- Radio Corporation of America 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


adiotron 


AN RCA PRODUCT 


REG. U.S. 
PAT. OFF. 
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May 29, 1925. 


Mr. Loring A. Schuler, Editor, 
The Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. ScHULER: 


I am reading everything in The Counzry 
Gentleman with tremendous interest on 
the lines of your wonderful plan to show 
the bigness of agriculture to the town 
men and to the big fellows of other in- 
dustries. More power to your pen! 


The “Bridging the Gap”’ story is a good 
one. I am taking great pleasure as well as 
satisfaction in seeing that some of our 
captains of industry and other big fel- 
lows are given an opportunity to tead 
these articles. 


With kind personal regards, I beg to 


‘remain } 
Yours very sincerely, 


W. E. SKINNER 
General Manager 


NATIONAL DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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DETOUR=ROAD CLOSED 
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(Continued from Page 21) . 


and administration of our improved high- 
ways appear generally to be in capable and 
honest hands. There are very few states 
whose highway departments are targets of 
suspicion or scandal. The governor who 
does not realize that the voters of his state 
are acutely sensitive regarding their high- 
ways is hopelessly dumb. Every motorist 
is an active highway inspector. Poor ad- 
ministration of public highways is about 
the shortest cut by which a state adminis- 
tration can wreck its standing with the 
voters. A competent highway administra- 
tion will cover a multitude of official sins 
in other fields. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials is one of the most active and 
useful organizations in the highway and 
automotive field. Its executive offices are 
in Washington, District of Columbia, near 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
Close contact between the two offices is 
maintained, with the result that these bodies 
work in double harness most effectively. 

Building safety as well as endurance into 
highways is a purpose which has been con- 
sistently pursued by this organization. To 
construct highways with an element of 
about 60 per cent of permanency, from an 
investment viewpoint is an achievement, 
but to put into those same highways a still 
higher percentage of accident prevention, 
of human safety, is a far greater one. In 
every phase of highway safety the Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials has done 
notable work. 

Building safety into highways is a phase 
of construction which calls for special eém- 
ment. The best speed cop is not the one 
who makes the most arrests but the one 
who prevents the most accidents. On this 
basis of scoring, the champion speed cops of 


PHOTO, BY U. S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


America today are undoubtedly t | 
curve and the line in the middle 0) »¢) 
way. States which are not using 3}; 
the middle of the road to the limit je, 
looking something. Observance oj 
right-hand rule of the road has 9, 
fixed habit with Americans. Offic g, 
United States Bureau of Public } ag 
in position to say: 

“The danger of curves is nj +; 
failure to keep to the right. The) jt 
in the middle of the road goes far », 
that danger, but it is not enough, jy 
son driving on the outside of an 1), 
curve instinctively seeks the proj {ij 
the favorable crown in the insi 9 
curve, taking a chance of a head-o1 pj 
with a motor car to which the ins) 
road belongs. Bank the curves ay (; 
white line down the center of the) \¢ 
there will be few curve accidents.’ 

The proposed marking of all jp 
interstate highways with uniform 4) 
signs approved by the United State 3) 
of Public Roads is another importa | 
measure which the Association | | 
Highway Officials has done mue {c 
ward. This is another step towar( 1: 
safe driving instinctive, automatic 

Now the main problems regan ¢ 
proposed highway are the volumea | 
mum weight of the traffic which || 
over it. With these two factors (\1 
determined in advance, the highwz }: 
built to meet them—with the krj/ 
that with proper maintenance it w s 
up under such traffic year after yei 
mulas applying to the principal 9 
hard surfacing have been proved | 
able. The United States Bureau c ? 
Roads and the state engineers of |i 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Crowds Arriving for the Ceremonies at the Opening of a Section of the 


Columbia River Highway in Oregon 


y 
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Dopnse BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TOURING CAR 


There’s a real distinction betweén a 
smartly-equipped motor car and one 
that is over-equipped. 


People are attracted by good taste 
in motor cars, no less than in matters 
of personal attire. | 


Dodge Brothers Special Touring Car is 
thoroughly and strikingly equipped, and 
yet the total effect is one of substantial 
refinement. 


Fivie Balloon Tires 


iS 


‘ 
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HERE isabetterTire Dealer near 

you who not only sells a fine tire, 
but does business in an honest, in- 
telligent and interested way. 


He is identified by the Federal 
Authorized Sales Agency Sign and 
was appointed because of his ability 
and desire to satisfy you. And he 
is selling Federal Tires because he 
knows from experience they yield 
the longest and most reliable kind 


of tire service. 


This sign is display- 


ed wherever Federal 
Tires are sold. You 
will find one of them 
near you. 


{Dy 


AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 
FEDERAL 


EXTRA. T I RES 


SERVICE 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
California and Pennsylvania have done 
notable work in this scientific pioneering for 
making the higher type of improved rigid 
highways permanent. 

Probably the Bates Road, near Spring- 
field, Illinois, has done as much to put 
highway construction on a scientific basis 
as any other strip of highway in America. 
It is only two miles long but contains six 
distinct types of construction and sixty- 
three designs. The engineering knowledge 
gained from it has saved taxpayers millions 
of dollars. It was started in 1920, finished 
in 1921, and has been subjected to elaborate 
scientific tests ever since. 

The father of the Bates Road, Mr. Clifford 
Older, when asked to tell what the Bates 
Road experiments have contributed to the 
science of highway engineering, answered: 

“Their purpose was to determine the 
elements of strength and of weakness in the 
leading types of highway designs then pre- 
vailing. Hard-surfaced highways were then 
built thicker in the center than at the edges. 
So thoroughly did our tests expose this 
weakness of design that it virtually put an 
end to the building of thin-edged roads. Of 
the forty-eight states now building rigid 
roads, thirty-one specify thick edges. It is 
now recognized as a principle of construc- 
tion that the thickness at the center of the 
road should be seven-tenths the thickness 
of the edges. 

“Our scientific research into the effect of 
moisture on road subgrades yielded us the 
greatest surprises. Formerly highway en- 
gineers held that all soils could be drained 
and made into suitable foundations for road 
surfaces by underdraining, no matter how 
wet and unstable in their natural condition. 
Our searching experiments in drainage cov- 
ered three years. We placed a drain forty- 
two inches under each edge of the pavement 
of a road near the Bates Road for a length 
of a thousand feet. The section through 
which the road runs is level and of a uniform 
type of clay soil. At regular and frequent 
intervals we took samples from the drained 
and undrained soils and compared them 
as to moisture content. The difference 
amounted to virtually nothing. These tests 
firmly established the fact that in clay soils 
little can be done to reduce the moisture 
content by tile draining. Our findings in 
this field have been fully confirmed by the 
experiments of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. The waste of highway funds 
which this discovery has prevented is, of 
course, enormous—millions of dollars.’’ 


The Bates Road Tests 


“Again, the Bates Road tests have made 
it possible to build a rigid road pavement 
able to carry and stand up under any given 
volume and weight of traffic—provided, of 
course, that it is properly maintained. Tax- 
payers are now protected against building 
a road too weak to stand up under the 
traffic that it is designed to carry. They no 
longer have to build roads for a heavier 
traffic than they will naturally be called 
upon to accommodate in order to play safe. 
This saves enormous waste by road wreck- 
age on the one hand and enormous over- 
investment on the other.” 

Until subjected to the test of traffic, 
most road pavements look alike to the 
average layman. Certainly he feels himself 
helpless to detect poor construction in pro- 
cess. To one of the ablest highway engi- 
neers of the country I put the question: 
What can the taxpayer who knows little or 
nothing about highway building do to pre- 
vent crooked or careless road builders from 
putting over a poor job? 

He answered: “ Considerable, at the very 
start. The legal, engineering and inspec- 
tion work of Federal-aid and state-aid con- 
struction jobs is predetermined and gen- 
erally of so high a character as to leave little 
for the taxpayer to worry about. The jobs 
which the alert taxpayer most needs to 
watch are those built by counties, Cities, 
towns and villages. \ 

“The legal work comes first, and is quite 
as Important as the engineering or the actual 


; 


Ju 


construction. The taxpayers w x 


that the legal work on a local hij, 
ect is intrusted only to an attopy 
ability, honesty, courage and y jap 
beyond question will go a long yy, 
insuring an honest job of road bi di 
reasonable cost. Road builder gy 
terial men generally employ al! |g 
and are armed with contracts wl, 
pertly written and will justify clo se, 

“Be equally particular in choc ag 
gineer, whether at the polls or pi 
An incompetent, easy-going hig ‘9; 
neer can cost any community as y, 
crooked one; alertness and thiny; 
are highly essential. Absentee in 
the poorest possible stuff to puti 5; 
way. , 

“A man does not need to bea » 
to form an intelligent opinion as) y’ 
a road-building job is being well 
he does need to know a few sim||; 
If the road is to be surfaced tho 
should be made uniform in shape 
ness before the surface is laid, 
surface is to be laid on a narrower »y 
surfaced road, such as an old fac 
pike, the old stone should be t fx 
scarified to a depth of at least ;|} 
and the loosened stone spread |if 
over the whole width to be aot 
surface will not be hard in one }¢ 
soft in another.” - i 


’ 
! 


Things to Look Out fi 


“The thickness of the road surf: |s 
also be uniform and strictly in ap 
with the plans and specifications. |i 
caution also helps to avoid we : 
There are two important things- ji 
water—to look out for in roads bu|o 
crete, bituminous concrete, 
or other mixed materials. 
entering into the mixture sh 
ered on the job separately 
clean gravel and clean sand. And 
soil whatever in a conglomerate fi a 
road weakens the structure, Anc i 
the way, is a lot cheaper than p) 
gravel or stone! One of the slicht 
by which a contractor can dilute \ 
and the strength of a concrete pay 1 
by using too much water. The co's 
of a cement mixture should be thio 
dough—not soup. Thousands of ji 
concrete pavement have been si) 
strength through overdoses of the; f 
flows under bridges.’ 

Too much polities is quite as t| 
pavement mixture as too much wit 
evitably some politics will seep in ¢ 
ally in locating roads—but the less |: 
better. Federal-aid roads are w! 
tected against this dilution, for thi] 
States Bureau of Public Roads insi} 
sound economic justification for evy 
of construction in which it participa: 
bureau knows its business right doy 
ground, and is remarkably impart. 

Motorists, who pay the speci 
taxes, are becoming increasingly \t 
and critical as to highway upkeep.) 
the greatest highway wastes has | 
poor maintenance. On highway, 
within the last two years and thos) 
will be built from now on, repair | 
will be lighter because nat 


are now scientifically constructed. | 
too, the advance in engineering kn’! 
has been as great in repairs as ea 
tion. Highway-maintenance pracl: 
advanced at a very cheering speed. 
field John N. Mackall, state highwi 
missioner of Maryland, is a widely 
nized authority. 
“Our rule and practice for road uj) 
declares Mr. Mackall, “‘is that any? 
large as a silver dollar must be r: 
immediately. We have taken rc! 
types now considered obsolete as. al 
ness, width and style of constructi( 
have maintained them at compar 
small expense to carry traffic for ter 
and expect to maintain them for tw: 
thirty years longer. Most Marylan¢ 
are macadamized. There has been | 
(Continued on Page 56) — 
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In the great annual motor classic at the Indianapolis Speedway on Memorial 
Day — won by DePaolo with a Duesenberg Special in new record time averaging 
101.13 miles per hour—every car that Faiched was equipped with Champion 
spark plugs and not a single plug was changed during the race. 


CHAMPION 
166.US X PATOF 


npion X, the stand- 
park plug for Fords 
3 years, as well as all 
r Champions, has 
ame pogblesbbed 
ldnite core, specia 
ysis electrodes and 
piece construction 
e plugs used by the 
ig drivers. 


Thus again Championsdemonstrated their 
great dependability. 


Just a few years ago in motor races fre- 
quent stops were necessary to install new 
spark plugs. 


Today in all the major races the drivers 
run through the entire race without giving 
their spark plugs a thought because they 
know they can depend on Champions. 


In every great racing event in both this 


More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for 
all other cars, 75 cents. You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPIO 


country and Europe in the past two years, 
the winning cars have been Champion 
equipped. 


This is conclusive proof that Champion 
is the better spark plug. That is why it is 
outselling throughout the world. 


Champions in your own car will give you 
more speed and power. A complete new 
set every 10,000 miles will soon pay for 
themselves in oil and gas saved. 


Dependable tor Every Engine 


Due to the terrific speed 
at the Indianapolis race 
Champions were called 
on for 40-perfect sparks 
per second. Each plug de- 
livered 712,000 sparks 
during the race, or 
57,000,000inthe 10 lead- 
ing cars without a miss. 
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Why was the adding machine invented? To assure more speed and 
accuracy in figuring work. Obviously, then, when a machine is pur- 
chased, the big things to investigate first are those that affect the 
speed and accuracy of operation. Consider the following points which 
have determined to such a large degree the nation-wide success o 


Sundstrand Adding and Calculating Machines. 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 
Unquestionably this feature 
and automatic-shift multiplica- 
tion are the greatest contribu- 
tions of recent years to adding 
machine efficiency. Offered ex- 
clusively by Sundstrand in moderate 
priced machines, and thus made available 
to every business, large and small. ‘‘Just 
press the key”’ for direct subtraction—the 
important feature that adds 20% to 50% tothe 
efficiency of the modern adding machine. 


ONE HAND CONTROL 
The Sundstrand operator fol- 
lows the work with one hand 
and performs al/ operations 
on the machine with the 
other. Greater speed and ac- 
curacy are obvious. 


SPEEDY OPERATION 
The famous 10-key Sundstrand keyboard 
is simplicity itself. Columns 
are selected automatically by 
the machine. “‘Nothing to hunt 
for.”’ Small area for hand to 
travel assures greater speed. 


Direct Subtraction $] 5 O and Straight Line Models With- $100 and 


up out Direct Subtraction . . 


Featured Models . 


ortant thin 


to look for in a modern adding machine 


A) 


100% PRINTED PROOF 


All items are plainly printed, 
with clear, positive indication 
of the character of the compu- 
tation. A glance tells the story 
of speed and accuracy. 


PORTABILITY 


The Sundstrand is carried 
easily to the work. Many |, 
valuable minutes are thus i 
saved daily. i! 


—and Other Important 
Features 


Automatic-shift multiplication, conven- 


ient desk size, forced printing of totals, 
automatic sub-totals, plus correction 
features, visible writing, low prices. 
Hand and motor operated models. 


RE-ORDERS TELL THE STORY 


There are thousands of Sundstrand ma- 
chines in daily use. Send the coupon for 
complete infcrmation. 


up 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


Aldding (+) Subirading (-) 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. B-7, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 
Send complete information concerning figuring machines checked below: 


[| With Direct Subtraction 


C] With Automatic Cross- 
Tabulator Carriage 


Sundstrand 


The Simplex Line of Adding and Calculating Machines 


Multiplying (x) — Dividing () 45» 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
waste, all over the country, by tearing up 
highways such as ours and replacing them 
with new construction, when complete and 


| vigilant maintenance—our kind—would 


have given them twenty additional years of 
satisfactory service. 

“No pavement should ever be rebuilt un- 
less and until the cost of maintenance is 
greater than the interest plus maintenance 
cost on the road supplanting it. Measured 
by this rule thousands of miles of pavement 
have been destroyed long before they had 
served their term of usefulness. This be- 
cause they were permitted to get into a 
state of disrepair which the motoring public 
would not tolerate. Had they been kept in 
daily repair they could be maintained year 
after year for much less than one-half the 
interest on the new pavement replacing 
them. 

“Tf the housewives of America mended 
the family stockings on the deferred- 
attention plan prevailing in many states 
and cities in repairing highways, the hosiery 
mills of America would double their output. 
And don’t forget the wear-and-tear cost on 
automobiles of that paving. A heavy toll! 
In cities and towns where pavements are 
cut to place or repair underground struc- 
tures, almost the universal practice is to al- 
low the cut to remain until the ground 
settles—usually two weeks to two months. 
The cost of permanently repairing these 
holes immediately would be only a mere 
fraction of the delayed repair costs, and the 
damage to vehicles would be avoided.” 

Mr. Mackall declares that the practical 
value of systematic fact finding in highway 
maintenance can scarcely be overstated. 
His experience with a certain forty-mile 
straightaway stretch of highway regarded 
as perhaps the safest section of road in the 
state, follows. 

The accident-spot map showed conclu- 
sively that 40 per cent of all accidents on 
1800 miles of Maryland roads occurred .on 
this straight highway through a gently 
rolling country. This was a fourteen-foot 
road with a decided crown in the center. 
Ten miles of this road was then widened 
and the crown reduced. It had virtually no 
accidents thereafter. Then the remaining 
thirty miles of this straight road was given 
like treatment, with like results. 


Building Safety Into Roads 


“The net of this experience,” remarks 
Mr. Mackall, “‘is that we are able, as a re- 
sult of our systematic search for vital high- 
way facts, to build almost complete safety 
into the most dangerous stretch of highway 
in the state. This cost only $15,000 a mile; 
if we had not first found our facts we might 
easily have spent twice that amount trying 
to remedy conditions which apparently 
caused the accidents but really had nothing 
to do with them. Why the accidents? The 
motorist traveling that long stretch of 
rolling, narrow, high-crowned road hugged 
the center of the highway and gathered 
enough momentum going down one hill to 
carry him up the next—and then some. By 
the time he reached the sixth or seventh 
hill his car was virtually out of control. 
Meeting another similarly handled, a col- 
lision was inevitable. In the four years in 
which we have spotted and studied all acci- 
dents consistently we haye, considering the 
increase in traffic volume, cut our accidents 
in half.” 

The typical public attitude toward a 
highway which is going to pieces is, “Rip 
it up and put in a new one.” This has been 
common practice. There are, however, 
brilliant exceptions which show that the 
salvage idea has entered the highway field 
and is effecting important economies. 

For example, about ten years ago New 
York State built a large mileage of mac- 
adam roads, most of them sixteen feet 
wide, which were, according to prevailing 
standards, first-class highways. . Traffic 
soon became too heavy for them, and main- 
tenance costs too high. But instead | of 
scrapping them the engineers ripped up the 
edges of the old road, used the materials for 


a wider foundation and on each sii 
nine-foot strip of cement. The miiJe 
of nine feet was resurfaced with\y 
stone and asphalt. The conere , 
carried the burden of the traffie, t 
strip being used for passing. Th. 
that the salvage value of the old 4¢ 
equal to its original prewar cost, | 
This operation is applicable to hig 
perhaps thousands, of miles of 4. 
highways which are either too narr |; 
breaking down, or both. In My 
where narrow roads are resurfaq 
given a three-foot rigid shoulder , 
side, the relatively small cost of thi} 
is charged to maintenance insteac 
struction. Maryland has no moni}] 
this practice—which means that 
tion’s annual maintenance bill § 
000,000 covers much construction >; 


\ 


Getting Rid of the Mud 1; 


Raising the rank of secondary hy 
is another high spot in modern cs 
tion. Today virtually all secondai > 
are built upon the theory that they j/ 
velop a traffic which will compel }}j 
surfacing, thus earning their eley;o 
the primary rank. Therefore if a nei) 
has to be built when a common d_ 
receives its initial surfacing treatm ¢ 
becomes improved, that bridge | 
structed to carry the traffic of a fil- 
primary road. | 

North Carolina has lifted itself o1 ) 
mud by the secondary-highway rou), 
primary roads now! It began abi: 
years ago with an able commission, » 
by Frank Page; Charles M. Up 
Delaware, was employed to 
thorough patrol-maintenance 
talk about construction! The 
believed implicitly in the do 
nomic evolution in highways. _ 

Shortly the motorists were den 
higher types of roads. | 

They said: “You’ve shown us ; 
mud tax is the heaviest kind of ro 
Give us the other kind! We've learn 
our saving of gas and car-repair exp 
a good road is greater than the h 
expense. Besides, our use of cars and 
is now unlimited.” . 

North Carolina now spends $3,00 
year for maintenance—all from 4 
licenses and a three-cent gasoline ta’ 
entire revenue from those sources al] 
to more than $8,000,000, but $5,500,0 | 
for interest and amortization paym«: 
bonds. The state now has 6200 m: 
primary and no secondary roads, ¢! 
with bridges, $82,000,000. Enginec 
ham says: ‘Careful records shoy! 
savings in gasoline alone more tha 
road maintenance. Then there is ¢! 
saving on vehicle wear and tear. The 
age saving to motorists is fifteen do’ 
car—figured on twenty-cent ga! 
Everybody is satisfied with the thre 
gasoline tax, and some wish it rai 
five.” | 

The cost to the average vehicle usi)| 
improved roads is about 24 cents n 
mile than in using improved roads. "' 
only the most direct form of mud ta: 
covers gasoline, oil, grease, tires at 
pairs, but does not involve depreciat, 
economic losses. Many states are fi 
their facts as to the costs of mud ta? 
carefully. .Kentucky’s highway di 
ment operated twenty-four flivvers 
unimproved roads and thirty-six 0} 
proved highways. The saving on th 
proved roads was 214 cents a mil 
$118.60 for each of these cars for the 

“But,” comments Kentucky’s Hig 
Department, “do not overlook the 
that the cars traveling the improved | 
attained a greater mileage and could 
have gone an additional 300 miles on 
the improved roads saved them ir 
year.” . ) 

. Fred R. White, president of the Ame 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the average price of the punishmen 
flicted by unimproved roads at 2.6 ce 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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fARA LA MARR in a Galsworthy story— 
4: of those rare instances when Galsworthy 
- the screen—is, in itself, an event to arouse 
ysee her as Fleur Forsyte, the dazzling bride, 
s{l craves the fascination of other lovers. “‘We 
‘s have always been able to take care of our- 
. is her motto; and the game is on. While Fleur 
| her heedless course, a couple in poor circum- 
;, Tony and Victorine Bicket, furnish a parallel 
-r’s catastrophe. How these two problems be- 
aterlinked and how post-war youth turns its 
-sness into abiding, sensible devotion, provides a 
, only Galsworthy could conceive it. Thomas 
iz, Henry Victor, George Marion, Charles 
‘Flora Le Breton and Tamany Young are others 
pable cast. 


'e White Monkey” is a Sawyer-Lubin produc- 
‘rected by Phil Rosen under the personal super- 
of Arthur Sawyer. It has beauty, action and a 
“ic story of intriguing interest. 


Barbara La Marr and Thomas 
Holding returning from the 
ceremony. 


3 Mack, Flora Le 
and Henry Victor 
ie White Monkey.” 


Colleen Moore in 
‘The Desert Flower” 


E’VE spoken of the virile 
drama in this picture; but it’s 
teady undercurrent of subtle 
r that gives you the 
narm. Miss Moore, of 
>, plays the big part in 
ng you away with a 
. And then there’s Hen- 
—you’ve no idea how 
y she can be 
you know 
kind of an 
al she is. 


‘he Desert 
or” was di- 
1 by Irving 
nings under 
Mathis’ su- 


sion. 


4 * 


Lloyd Hughes sings a song to soothe 
the desert flower’s heart. 
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You'll Also Enjoy— 


*‘ Chickie’”’—Directed by John Dillon, 
featuring Dorothy Mackaill. A ro-. 
mance of the every day working girl 
from Elenore Meherin’s serial with a 
million or more readers. 


“The Heart of a Siren’ —Another daz- 
zling Sawyer-Lubin production, super- 
vised by Arthur Sawyer, directed by 
Phil Rosen, with Barbara La Marr 
enacting the romance of a tempestuous 
Spanish diva. ' 


“The Making of O’Malley’—Milton 
Sills as a gallant cop in his first star- 
ring picture. Directed by Lambert 
Hillyer from Gerald Beaumont’s story. 


“My Son” —A faithful adaptation of the 
stage play, showing the limitless sac- 
rifice of mother love. Alla Nazimova 
and Jack Pickford featured. An Ed- 
win Carewe production. 


“His Supreme Moment’’— May Edgin- 
ton’s ““World Without End,” a superb 
drama of love and adventure from 
Broadway to Peru. Presented by Sam- 
uel Goldwyn as a George Fitzmaurice 
production, with Blanche Sweet and 
Ronald Colman. 


“The Talker’ —Anna Q. Nilsson, Lewis 
Stone, Shirley Mason and Jan Keith 
in a delightful domestic comedy. Pro- 
duced by Sam Rork, Inc., and directed 

by Al Green. 


Before—and after wealth struck this 
happy family. 


“Just a Woman” 
APPINESS in poverty 


—misery in wealth! 
Eugene Walter once wrote 
in An, a powerful drama about 
ie the sort of person business 
: men dismissed with the 
. sentence: “She’s just a 
woman.” That was the kind of wife who won business success and affluence for 
her husband in this screen adaptation of the play. But wealth brought another 
danger, and once more this wife, “just a woman,” had to gird up her fighting 
spirit to conquer a new and more insidious menace to her happiness. 

Y tie 
Ces 


Beautiful Claire Windsor, Conway Tearle, Perey Marmont and 


Dorothy Brock enact the chief réles. M. C. Levee produced the 
picture, which was directed by Irving Cummings. 
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big Problems 


: Cyclone Fence eliminates many of the 
time-consuming, administrative details 
of industrial property. Simplifies inside 
supervision by ending outside inter- 
ference — theft, trespass, vandalism. 
Enables the busy executive to give 
his undivided attention to the big, 
important matters. 


Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service also 
saves time. Relieves executives of all details 
of fencing —from selection to erection 
of Cyclone Fence. Available everywhere. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CY. CLOWN EMF EN.CEAGOsMeP AN Y 


The Mark 
of Quality Fence Factories and Offices: 
and Service Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


| yclone 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


‘ence 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 
for industrial uses 


PROPERTY PRUTSECTION Pars 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
ton mile, or $130 a year for the average 
vehicle. : 

Because the truck takes the heaviest toll 
out of the improved highway, the freighter 
of the pavements must figure conspicu- 
ously in any intelligent attempt to under- 
stand what is before us in road building and 
repairing. All highway-engineering eyes 
are now fixed on the truck. The opinions 
of A. J. Brosseau on highway economics 
and finance command respect among motor- 
car and highway builders and practical 
economists. 

“In my opinion,’ says Mr. Brosseau, 
“‘trucks will increase much more rapidly in 
the future than private passenger automo- 
biles—and there are now nearly 2,000,000 
of them rolling. After this country reaches 
the point of maximum utilization of pas- 
senger cars the number of trucks will con- 
tinue to increase. Small trucks are rapidly 
displacing horses in all farm-to-market 
traffic. When this substitution is nearly 
complete and the highway program on 
which we are now engaged approaches its 
finish, the farms of the United States will 
average not more than about six miles from 
an improved highway. The economic im- 
portance of this is stupendous. 

“The increasing burden of truck traffic 
on the highways is to be provided for, as I 
see it, in two ways—by more vigilant high- 
way maintenance and by the construction 
of trunk-line by-pass highways serving con- 
gested districts—but not passing through 
them, and carrying through and express 
traffic, both passenger and freight. Such a 
road will have a carrying capacity of three 
or four times the ordinary highway having 


the same floor space. They will accommo- 


date two or more lines of traffic each way, 
the high-speed vehicles on the inner lanes, 
and those of slower speed the outer ones.’ 


A Fair Finance Program 


“Such roads are coming, and some will be 
built soon. Of course they will be of heavier 
and thicker construction than the sturdiest 
of present highways. We now know how to 
build and repair them so that they will 


| stand up under the heavy punishment 
| which they will receive. And they will not 


only reduce greatly the punishment of ex- 
isting roads but will also greatly relieve 
local congestion. Undoubtedly these roads 
will be financed largely or wholly by assess- 
ments on the districts benefited.’’ 

The National Tax Association recently 
adopted the following: 

“Roads of a purely local interest, serving 
only local needs, should be financed out of 
local revenues obtained either from local 
general-tax revenues or from special as- 
sessments on adjoining land. When such 
roads, however, are improved and ab- 
sorbed into the state-highway system and 


PHOTO. BY U.S, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
A Machine Devetoped by the 
the Effect of Motortruck Im 


‘able that our total mileage 


: a 
Bureau of Public Roads for Determining — 2 
pact on Road Surfaces of Various Kinds 


a 


lose their purely local character, t y 
be financed, in part at least, or 
funds derived from motor-ve Fe 
The payment of all maintenance 
of a substantial portion of co}m 
costs and interest on highway jd 
ness by automobile owners is w| 
the limits of their reasonable ¢aj 

This reflects the best economic) 
of the country as to the future fiy| 
highways. ay: 

In connection with it, it is y] 
member that about 60.5 per ce) 
$1,000,000,000 highway bill is for j 
tion, 24 per cent for maintenance} 
per cent for supervision, interest |} 
and other overhead expenses, ; 


olf 


The Federal: Aid Syste| | 
f 


Uncle Sam has his Federal-aid j¢ 
vast connected system of highwa| 
is the target at which he is aimin 
H. MacDonald, Uncle Sam’s hig 
draws this picture: ih 

“The Federal-aid highway sys 
approved for building cont 
miles of connected main road, 
ten years or more to complete t 
ment of the system. Then, h 
shall have more.than 175,000 mi 
for there will be connected wii 
large mileage which lies outside 
tem itself, thousands of miles 
already been improved, and 
miles more will be improved while 
part of the system is under way 
nificance of the Federal-aid hi 
tem is that it is the connect 
which will give value and us 
very large mileage of disco 
which has already been impro 
states and counties. . 

“Today about 43,000 miles of 
roads are completed. As we | 
121,000 miles of improved highy 
system it appears that the mileag 
without Federal aid is nearly do 
which Uncle Sam has participa’ 
the whole system is complete it 


highways will not be far from 7 

The conclusions of the whole 
that highway construction and m 
are now upon a workable scien 
particularly outside of corpor 
that repair practices: are-capab 
improvement, especially by t 
cities; that the motorist is pa 
stantly increasing proportion of 
construction, maintenance and 
costs, while the proportion cont 
general taxation is steadily 
that, as a whole, our highway 
has thoroughly justified itself 
of wealth, but that we are going 
enough in new highway buildin) 
no need to step on the construction |} 
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fw WELEY FLEXIBLE CORD 


a SecA ST 


The Peregrinations of the Pecks HE riding qualities of the Kelly Flexible Cord 
: have probably never been equalled in any other 

After several delightful, never-to-be-for- . ’ J 

gotten weeks, the Pecks come to the end of high - pressure tire: while the Integral Bead—the 

the Lincoln Highway, and like San Fran- ; 1 i ire’ 

nb sis We HE Waa unique construction feature which makes the tire's 

prolong ther stay there. Ono of th fr extraordinary flexibility possible—also adds immeas- 

places t visit 4 stay? 

firs (Macon ee urably to its wearing qualities. The Kelly Flexible 

ee great fire but still full of intorest Cord is this year’s outstanding achievement of the 


tire industry. 


‘ELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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Here’s the Union Suit 
to wear today! 


You want to be comfort- 
able these July days. You can 
be for only a dollar. 


That’s all you have to pay 
for Topkis . . . a union suit 
as easy to wear as the price 
is easy to pay. 


Topkis really fits! While 
cut on roomy lines, it is cut 
skillfully. Comes in many 
fancy patterns and pajama 
checks. Fine fabric, 
cool to the touch. 


Carefully tailored. 
Look at the way seams 
arereinforced,button- 
holes made, and but- 
tons sewed on. 


It has to be trouble-free A 


underwear to be Topkis. 


With the thermometer 
climbing, and comfort at 
stake, minutes count! Step 
into your dealer’s today, and 
besure to say “‘DollarTopkis”. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


Topkis BroTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 
93 Worth St., at Broadway, New York 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00; 
Shirts and Drawers, 75c each; 
Boys’ Union, 75c; Girls’ 
Bloomer Union, 75c, Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union Suits, 75c. 
Men’s Suits $1.50, in Canada. 


You'll get longer wear, 
and have the comfort of 
frequent changes, if you 


buy Topkis by the box. 
Six cool, roomy, athletic 
Union Suits for only $6. 


Look for the label 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


circumstances might be under other cir- 
cumstances.” 

Here she sat on the corner of the table, 
and picking up my hat made it look like 
one of those that you see in a yodeling act. 

“The Daisy Inn,” I stated, ‘is not a 
dump in any way; but guests who are thirsty 
can get refreshments by an arrangement 
with the head waiter.” 

“Ha-ha!” she replied, swinging her legs 
over the side of the table. ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
make a rubber duck laugh to see the way 
the American people break the laws they 
make? What is a law for if it is not to be 
respected? That’s what I want to know.” 

If a crape hanger is all right in his place, 
nobody will argue that his or her place is 
anywhere except by his or her own fireside. 
That remark made me irritated. 

“T’m not ‘trying to regulate other peo- 
ple’s morals,” I said, ‘and I’ll thank other 
people not to try to regulate mine. I am 
neither a drunkard nor a lawbreaker; but 
I will state frankly that this evening I have 
brought along a little something in my 
pocket, and those that do not want to share 
same will not be compelled to do so.” 

“Oh, I am nobody,” said the Melodious 
Singer of Refined Songs, jumping down 
from off the table; ‘and, of course, my 
opinion and my personal tastes are worth 
nothing. If you wish to drink, do so; only 
I respectfully request that you do not com- 
pel me to look on while you are doing same.” 
And she flounced out to the door again. 

“Well,” I said, “I am sorry there are 
only three of us in on this, but the fewer 
the higher. What I am going to offer you 
is real gin made by a friend of mine who is 
a chemist, and it is warranted 44 


Here I stopped, surprised as fiever before * 


in my life. 

Boy, that flask was gone! It was not in 
any of the overcoat pockets, nor anywhere 
on me, nor on the floor. And while I 
was trying to think what could have hap- 
pened to it and whether or not some 
waiter had lifted it, the door opened and 
Zita came back. 

This time she ran up to the table with a 
sort of dance step, at the same time singing, 
“T’'ll see you in C-u-b-a!”’ 

“Well,” she said, “have you all had your 
little drink?” 

I explained what had happened. 

“Well, Leon,” said Jay, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter really.” 

“No, Leon,” said the Act Beauteous, “‘it 
doesn’t matter really.” 

“No, Leon,” said Zita, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter really, Leon. But it always makes me 
laugh just the same, Leon, when I see some 
wise Ike trying to beat the old U. §. Con- 
stitution, Leon. Pardon me if I seem to 
laugh. Ha-ha-ha and a tiger, Leon.’ 

Well, I put on my raincoat, all the time 
wondering who had got my flask and what 
had happened to it and practically forget- 
ting that my plan was to get Jay and the 
Act Beauteous into the taxi and then to 
have the chauffeur take them out to Daisy 
Inn while I excused myself on the ground 
of being sick or something. And while I 
was wondering and before I could do any- 
thing to protect myself, I suddenly found 
I was being shoved into the taxi and that 
Zita was climbing in after me. 

“Daisy Inn,” she yelled to the chauffeur, 
“and make it snappy.” 

Then she slammed the door, and as the 
taxi started, threw her arms around my 
neck, saying in a low but distinct voice, 
“Kiss me, Leon.” 

And right then and there I knew who 


had got my flask and what had happened 
to it. 
qr 


] GIVE her an indignant look. “What is 
the matter?” I said, a little short. 


replied in a dreamy voice, “I am floating— 
just floating, that’s all. Kiss me again.” 

I tried to rap on the window to the chauf- 
feur; but the more I tried, the more ghe 


“There is nothing the matter, fat 


held me back with arms the San 4 
bands; and also anybody coulc ig 
smell that she was being helped (:, 
what had been in my flask. 
“Leon,”’ she kept saying, “why 
so restless? Don’t you know tha 0 
the first and only man that has eye o 
my heart?” 
Or else she would say, “Oh, 
could ride on like this forever. Vb 
to each other, Leon, and what is {\, 
trying to think any different?” | 
And once when just to say s\\¢ 
I ast, ‘How do you make out we | 
each other?”’ she merely rep 
you so cold, Leon? Kiss me. 
Well, boy, what could I d 
escape king that, after the 
handcuffed him in the milk 
combination that will get h 
boy, you can take it as exact 
long sigh of relief I let out 
drove into the court of the | dais 
Somehow I got her out of - 
and up to one of the tables on : 
I couldn’t go inside, because t 
windows I’d got a peek of i 
sitting there. ; 
And anyhow, at first I had t 
maybe from the veranda I 
get-away. yi 
But that little idea was 
it was simple. Each and e¢ 
started to get up from the 
slammed back into my seat, t) 
dious Singer of Refined Songs 1) 
“What is the matter, Leon? Why 
so strange tonight, Leon? Speak o 
Leon, and don’t act sostrange—sos n 
It was in the middle of one of is 
fectionate half nelsons that.all of a x 
I noticed she had shut her eyes, h { 
that trick smile around her mouth d 
getting ready to sing. 
“For Pete’s sake,”’ I said, “dor s 
that stuff here!” 
All her answer was to open her 1 
and begin: ; 


“ Beco-o-o-ose I lo-0-0-ofe you— 
Beco-o-0-0-0-ose I lo-0-0-0-ofe you - 


“Stop it!” I said, without tlk 
“There are ladies and gentlemen pi @! 
Well, boy, I do not know who 31. 
because I have forgotten the namey g 
me, if any, and also where I met yc 
also I am not exactly sure where w |r 
the present minute; but I have enc ‘i 
telligence left to know what I am ll 
about and I will simply state that y 
story which I am relating to you h?: 
now is not idle fiction, but the tru, 
whole truth and nothing but ther 
and maybe it will be a lesson to ys 
cause you’re a young fellow yet and il 
and able to profit by the experi 
others, and that is why I am telli | 
this story. 
And I will add that though thre /¢ 
have passed since that terrible nig’ | 
time I want to let myself go I can ll 
the fatal scene and everything whi | 
lowed that remark I made to the Me li 
Singer of Refined Songs. | 
I had hardly spoken the words wl) 
face changed enough to make you t! ik 
a lightning impersonator who walks 
the screen as Babe Ruth and comes it 
the other side as U. S. Grant. | 
The smile had gone and her voii ? 
about as musical as an equilibrist bo; I 
ing a mandolin and standing on hi ne 
at the same time. am . 
“Oh,” she said, “why didn’t I die 
I had seen this day?” Hi 
For a minute I didn’t know what 
to give to this question, and when ; 
“Well, what’s the matter with the « 
I was not trying to be comical, but 1" 
asking. ; ; a 
She caught the tablecloth in her tw: 
and went on nodding her head like #8 
ing horse that is asked how many ch! 
(Continued on Page bs i 
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How Right They Were! 


HE cost of rubber advances public would finally buy the tire 
sharply—the priceoftiresad- that cost the least per mile in- 
vances slightly. stead of the least per wheel. 


The great Hardware Mer- : : 
High h dt 
chants, who worked out the Se 4 Renee RL | 


: These far-sighted 
‘ ° ational Distribution of Mansfie emphasize the importance of cost 
nerchants predicted this. are eas aso Noe peasuils: 


cost, give us good news. It is the determination of the 


Chey said that the public To reduce the cost per mile in Hardware Wholesalers to deliver 


spite of higher prices per tire, in Mansfields the lowest cost per 


vould finally buy the tire people are buying Mansfields in mile ever delivered by tires. 


double the quantity that they 


ever bought them before in any The ‘factory -organizations 1s 


hat cost the least per Limnilan seagoee building miles into tires—to carry 


you farther than tire ever before 


. ° These far-sighted Merchants carried you, and all the way on 
nile instead of the least predicted this. They saidthatthe its original air. 
| THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
per wheel. Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


& A 


ire Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


ardware Stores Garages Motor Car Dealers Accessory Dealers 
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Thin as tissue --- 
Smooth assilk:: 


Tough as steel / 


Ape oil’s reputation 
stands or falls on the kind 
of lubricating film it forms in your 
engine. For, in action, only the 
film is in the fight. Singlehanded 
it must resist the deadly attacks 
of heat and friction. Unaided, 
it must keep the flying surfaces 
apart, and prevent the grind of 
metal against metal. 


Why ordinary oil fails 


A film of ordinary oil soon 
turns traitor to your motor. When 
hard pressed on long gruelling 
hills, or thinned out by gasoline 
that seeps past the piston rings, 
it breaks, curls up and burns. 
Your pistons, cylinders and bear- 
ings fall easy prey to heat and 
friction. Damage results. 


But thereis one oil which forms 
a film that does not fail. It is 
Veedol—the oil famous for its 


Your extra margin 
of safety 


All oil has a chemical affinity 
for metal which enables it to 
penetrate even the highly pol- 
ished surfaces of your motor 
and forma semi-permanent lu- 
bricating surface. 


But this falls short of true 
lubrication. In dense traffic or 
in hard pulling, when deadly 
heat and friction threaten your 
motor, only an active, unbroken 
film of oil can prevent damage. 


The Veedol “film of protec- 
tion,”’ thin’ as tissue, smooth as 
silk, tough as steel, is your extra 
margin of safety. 


Stop when you see the 
orange and black sign 


Follow this sure route to greater motor protection: 
Drive to any dealer who displays the orange and 
black Veedol sign. Let him drain your crankcase 
and refill with the correct Veedol oil for your car, 


as specified by the Veedol Motor Protection Guide. 


EEDOL 


Economy Oils and Greases 
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“film of protection,” thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


The “film of protection” 


Veedol was perfected by Tide 
Water Engineers after years of 
experimentation with oil films. 
Now more than 3000 tests a 
month at the Tide Water refinery 
keep the “film of protection” 
uniform and trustworthy. 


The Veedol “film of protec- 
tion” is your motor’s most stead- 
fast defender against heat and 
friction—your insurance against 
expensive repair bills. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion, Eleven Broadway, New York 
(main office); Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Columbus, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
the young couple in the box are going to 
have. 

“Why have I lived to see this day?” she 
said again. 

“T don’t know why,” I told her; “but 
anyhow, if you aren’t careful, you’re going 
to tip over that vase of flowers. What is 
the matter anyhow?”’ 

She did not pay any attention; but wrap- 
ping the tablecloth tighter said, ‘‘When 
a girl is on the stage, individuals like your- 
self think they can say anything at all to 
her and that she will not resent it.” 

“What did I say?”’ I ast. 

“Yes,” she went on, “but though the 
stage is my chosen profession, and though 
I have played all over the United States 
and also in New York, this is the first time 
in all my career that anybody has ever 
had the audacity and presumption to in- 
sinuate that I was not a lady.” 

Boy, for a minute I stood there making 
motions the same as a _ buck-and-wing 
dancer who opens his act with a song but 
who is drowned out by the orchestra. I 
tried to ask her again what the matter was; 
but I had no chance, because the more she 
said, the louder she said it. 

“For months at a time I have been fea- 
tured on Broadway and also in Boston, 
Philadelphia, K. C. and all the other great 
centers, and nobody up to this moment has 
ever thought of saying that I was not a 
lady. In Lynn, Massachusetts, I was in 
stock during two seasons; and at the mat- 
inée receptions I met thousands of my ad- 
mirers, and not one in all those thousands 
ever said I was not a lady. I have been on 
parties where there were people you would 
be surprised if I should tell you their names 
and never did a single one of them ever so 
much as suggest that I was not a lady.” 

I tried to quiet her down, because I was 
afraid that any minute Miss Escott inside 
might hear. But it was no use; the mono- 
logue went on faster and higher than ever. 

“Last summer I was in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and I met all the real people 
spending their holidays there, and not one 
single individual among them all ever, ever 
ventured to say that I was notalady. They 
wouldn’t have soiled their lips with such an 
insinuation. Oh, no, they left that for a 
poor hick out in the sticks.’ 

I was still explaining, but what was the 
use? It was like trying to open a show with 
a selection on a musical saw with a fight 
going on in the balcony. 

Getting louder and louder all the time, 
she begun to run over the places in the 
United States where she had played and 
where nobody had ever said she wasn’t a 
lady. There was hundreds of towns on her 
list, and every time she forgot one she’d 
wrench up the tablecloth a little tighter 
and go back over the route until she’d 
found it. 

Sometimes she would be a little confused, 
not knowing, for instance, whether she’d 
played Marietta, Ohio, in 1914, with the 
Green Lemon Company or two years later 
with Quinlan’s Quomedians, and it would 
take time to start out again at Pittsburgh 
and work her way down; but she always 
remembered that when she did play there 
nobody in Marietta, Ohio, had ever said 
she was not a lady. 

And when I finally did manage to slip a 
word in and say it was all a mistake, and 
how I’d known she was a lady all the time, 
and that we’d better start back, all she 
done was to open her mouth and blare out 
the following: 

“Yes, that is all you want of a poor girl 
you do not respect—to get her into an auto- 
mobile and ride away into the dark night. 
That is the way you treat a girl you think 
is not a lady. Oh, I hope for your sake that 
my father never hears what you said about 
me, and that nobody ever repeats it to him 
or puts him wise. Oh, I hope that for your 
sake, because where I come from it is a kill- 
ing offense to say of a girl that she is not|a 
lady. Oh, I hope for your sake that my big 
brother. never hears that you said I waenét. 
a lady, because he would shoot you down. 
like a dog in your tracks ‘and there is no 


jury on earth that would dare 
him for having your heart’s 
hearing you say I was not a la 
coward, to pull such a thin 
defenseless girl alone and witha 
to aid her! Help, help, help!” 

Saying that, she gave a last 
tablecloth so that the vase of 
the glasses and the plates al] 
the floor; then backing into th 
began to scream. 

Boy, I have been in some 
tions in my life, but never i 
bad as that one. 

The jazz band stopped, and ir 
seconds the atmosphere was fj 
friendly faces. In all my 
never saw so many. If only 
somebody present with a gs 
have felt better; but, no; 
seemed to be unanimous. 

Well, I will admit things | 
me. All the table stuff was 
floor and the Melodious Sin 
Songs was sobbing away in 
a condensed version of East | 
that was no reason why a 
who knew me in Paloram sh 
heads and say to each other 
stuff,” and “TI’ll tell the w 
similar remarks when a man 
bellowed out, ‘“‘I come from k 
I want to state there is only one 
with human vermin like th 
that is to string them up 
questions afterward.” 

Well, boy, I pulled the best 
think of at the moment and g 
have to excuse this lady beca 
little nervous on account of her 

The red face let out a yel 
somebody had stepped on him. 

“That will be about all fro 

esaid. ‘Madam, has this in 
insulting you?” 

She raised her head from 
said in a hoarse whisper thi 
Dramatic Moments from G@ 
““Y es-s—yes-s-s—yes-s-s-s !”” 

The red-faced man turned 

“There are some people,” 
don’t understand the differen 
liberty and license. In Kenosha 
that are not tolerated.” 

Having got this off his chest I 
edging up on me the same as a 
after a piece of fish. ; 

The waiters were trying to 
down; but the crowd looked 
and it got worse when the Melo 
of Refined Songs threw her head 
said, “Oh, the coward—to insult a 

Somebody from the back of 
yelled out, “Get a minister and mi 
marry her.” ) 

The man from Kenosha was 
to grab me, and I’d begun to 
everything was about over whi 
thing happened. - 

“Stop!” a voice said. Jf 

I looked around. I couldn't 
made the remark, but it had b 
such a commanding way that 
had stopped as per order. - 

“Take your hands off him,’ 
went on. “I’m responsible for this 
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has gone just a little too far.” 
Miss Escott stepped forward and 
me by the arm. =. 
“Tt is an unfortunate affair,” she 
“but I can explain everything in ten 
onds. I am a nurse at Doctor 
sanitarium and this is one of 
from the mental ward. He has ha 
too much night life, and when 
chance he heads for the bright hg 
got away this afternoon; I 
would land here and I have 
for him all the evening.” 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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this in a firm voice, and it 
i: to see the way the crowd fell 
he two fellows from Paloram 
their heads at each other the 
tly had known all along I was 
| 


oF sorry for this lady,” Miss 
tn. But that was as far as she 
. brause at the word Hladys the 
« S.ger of Refined Songs let out 
ork, and throwing herself into 
of he man from Kenosha went 
sri. 
silcche rest of them were running 
syiz to do something about it, 
ottut her hand on my collar and 
melown the veranda and into her 
ai. then turned out through the 
hejtounty Road. 
we: along she said, ‘‘The reason 
» tcight is because of a contempt- 
ynous letter.” 
wey small, but managed to ask, 
50)’ 
' gs: replied; “and what makes it 
heact that this letter was written 
1 vom hitherto I had esteemed.” 
9 ean I wanted to sink into the 
>uideing in the runabout was un- 
© aything about same. 
wrer of that letter,’ she went on, 
‘he if I came to the Daisy Inn to- 
voul find you here with a lady.” 
he I heard that, I was like a Fri- 
\t nateur that has forgotten his 
ow look, but I couldn’t speak or 
/ 


‘coue, your name was not men- 
bi it was plain who the writer 
esjcially because I knew who 
ar under what circumstances. I 
kerof you to this gentleman per- 
‘tleoo warmly, and he had knocked 
‘he the letter came there was no 
ig ne party responsible, because I 
sryvell the characters on his type- 
par.cularly the ‘1,’ which is lop- 
{ ai not going to tell you who it 
sug I will say that his first name 
vit] J.” 
sti fighting for air, so she went on 
r siry. 
méiere tonight not to spy on you 
aus I hoped that the writer of the 
voul also be present and that he 
seene in the act of resenting his 
oy jublicly greeting you no matter 
’ ya were accompanied or not. I 
i tcnave been of service to you, for 
@ a things are not always what 
emind that a man in the theatrical 
,asiemptations perhaps not to be 
Ise here.” 
akut relief! Two minutes before, 
ive up all hope of Miss Escott; and 
aw hat I not only had a chance but 
on! - 
d, hon,” I said to myself, ‘‘think of 
issdiated with a girl like that who 
> eprgy to make you stick to your 
wh:her you want to or not. 
ss scott,” I began aloud, “you are 
ly ‘oad-minded, and I hope you will 
> m when I tell you that all what 
nedtonight was a terrible mistake, 
value your opinion more than 
rbody else I know.” 
” she ast. 
ld Ir. 
{ araour later we woke up a minister 
ld Im we wanted to get married. He 
re ie need a license first; but he 
sped the night at his house, giving 
Usett the spare room and fixing me 
yed|n the parlor lounge. 
orevetiring, Miss Escott said, “In 
ays will be twenty-one.” 
an} happy returns,” I responded, 
linkng anything of it. 
gale me a peculiar smile. 
herjis a reason,” she said, “why my 
y-fist birthday makes me happy and 
nak you happy. Later I will tell 


‘oreroing to sleep that night I wrote 
e to)ld Man Flannagan, resigning my 
S Uner at the New Orpheus; and 
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when I closed my eyes I was calm and 
peaceful, because I felt that my troubles 
were over. 
4 

ELL, boy, what you are hearing is an 

old man’s story, for if I am not old in 
years I am certainly old in experience; and 
I can give you the rest that happened in a 
few words, and you are a young fellow yet 
and maybe it will be a lesson to you. 

For three days Miss Escott and I were 
very happy together, and not once in all 
that time did I go near the New Orpheus 
in spite of personal messages from Old Man 
Flannagan. On the third day, while out 
walking, I saw a face that looked familiar; 
and after a couple of minutes I reckanized 
same. It was the Act Beauteous; but now, 
instead of looking like a cockatoo trainer 
offstage, she had the appearance of a char- 
acter from a refined society skit. I was 
going to slip down a side street, but before 
I had the chance she stepped in front of me. 

“Oh, Mr. Kendall, I will never forget 
what you have done for me, You are cer- 
tainly one Good Samaritan and a friend to 
all.” 

I stood there—just stood there. 

““Yes,’”’ she said, explaining, ““and I am 
not the only one grateful. Zita has asked 
me to apologize in case I saw you, because 
she is afraid she was rude to you the other 
evening. She does not remember what 
happened, because she was feeling a little 
faint; but she wants to thank you for in- 
troducing her to that wealthy gentleman 
from Kenosha, as she says it has been a 
ease of love at first sight, and if everything 
turns out right they will be married shortly.”’ 

I couldn’t have said anything if I had 
been paid a hundred dollars a minute. All 
I could do was to stand there the same as 
the dumb character in a knockabout sketch. 

“But, Mr. Kendall, that is only the 
smallest part of it. At Simmons’ Restau- 
rant I was not feeling myself, and when 
there was the mistake about the taxi I per- 
suaded Mr. Leighton not to attempt to go 
out to the Daisy Inn at all. So we simply 
went back, and over two more cups of 
coffee had a long, friendly conversation. 
Yesterday morning he came to see me, look- 
ing very disappointed. I cheered him up 
the best I could and today we are going to 
be married.” 

“But what about your act?” I ast, after 
the congratulations. 

“Oh,” she said, “Jay does not want me 
to continue with the stage; and that suits 
me, because I have always detested the 
footlights; and the only reason I ever went 
behind same was on account of having the 
cockatoos left me by an uncle in the pro- 
fession. You cannot imagine how glad I am 
of the chance to make a nice little home for 
a good man, which has always been my 
ideal and dream.” 

She stopped a minute, and then looking 
at me in a peculiar way added, ‘‘And you 
are to be congratulated, too, Mr. Kendall, 
because by chance I met your little wife 
this afternoon and she is certainly one of 
the dearest girls in the world. You should 
be proud to be associated with such a fine 
life partner.” 

Here she passed me another peculiar 
look; but as I did not know what it meant, 
I could only take it and say nothing, the 
same as the orchestra leader when being 
kidded by an act that has gone on without 
rehearsal. 

That night when I came home, Miss 
Escott—I mean Mrs. Kendall—said, ‘‘ Well, 
Leon,” she said, “I have a little piece of 
news for you.” 

“What is it?” I ast. 

“Leon,” she said, “how would you like 
to travel and see the world in such beauty 
spots as California, Florida and similar 
places?” 

“T would like it fine,” I replied. 

“Then, Leon, I am right in thinking 
that today is the happiest day of my life— 
and yours.” 

“Why?” I ast. 

“Because, according to what you said, 
our ambitions are identical and they are 
going to come true.” 
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I stood there—just stood there. Some- 
thing told me that bad news was on the 
way, but I felt frozen, the way you are 
sometimes after a trick bicyclist—not 
knowing whether you hope he will take an 
encore and do some more or if it would be 
better to take a chance on the next num- 
ber in spite of the fact that it is a song 
writer singing his own compositions. 

“What’s happened?” I ast finally.’ 
“Have you inherited money or some- 
thing?”’ 

“No,” she said; “but do not be afraid 
to wind up your business affairs, because 
we will get money as we go along.” 

“How?” I ast. 

“Leon,” she went on, sidé-stepping my 
question, “you know I have always ad- 
mired you, because in my mind you have 
stood as the symbol of a great profession.” 

“Tf you think so much of automobile in- 
surance, why do you want me to get out of 
it?” I ast. 
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“T don’t mean automobile insurance—I 
mean the theater. Leon, ever since high- 
school days I have envied you your oppor- 
tunity to see all those wonderful perform- 
ances at the New Orpheus, and I have 
always felt that in all Paloram you were 
probably the only man who could appre- 
ciate a young girl’s theatrical ambitions. 
Yes, Leon, you have always been my ideal 
and I have had my eye on you from the 
first. And though I have never seen a 
theatrical performance in the past six 
years, because when I came to live with my 
grandfather he made me promise I would 
never set foot in a theater until I was 
twenty-one, I have always been crazy 
about the stage. Today, Leon, I am 
twenty-one.” 

I felt like a artistic posing act with the 
audience walking out on them and nothing 
to do but stand still and let it happen. I 
stood there—just stood there. 

“Yes, Leon; and when I saw an ad in 
this morning’s paper saying there was a 
chance for a young girl without experience 
to buy a vaudeville act and go on the stage, 
I investigated; and, Leon, I have bought 
the Act Beauteous—bookings ahead in- 
cluded. Wind up your business affairs, be- 
cause our next week will be split between 
Berryville and Woods Center, and from 
then on we will be seeing the world, with all 
expenses paid.” 

I tried to say something, but all I could 
do was to make a noise the same as a 
musical clown. 

Well, boy, six long years have passed 
since that conversation. Jay and Mrs. 
Leighton are still in Paloram, with three 
children and a fine home. I am a part of the 
Act Beauteous, with twenty-four cockatoos, 
four dog comedians and an educated goat. 
If you were at the Variety tonight you saw 
me, though when I am on the stage I wear 
a fake mustache, because I would go to any 
lengths rather than be recognized by some- 
body I know. 

When I first begun I used to think of 
how some day I would get away, but now 
I know this is an idle dream and I will prob- 
ably be a part of the Act Beauteous as long 
as I live. 

Tonight I said to my wife, “Things have 
gone far enough. I have told you a hundred 
times I was through with vaudeville before 
I even begun same. I will now give you just 
ten minutes to decide whether you want to 
quit with me or go on without me.” 

Her only reply was to look at me in a cold 
way and remark, “This is Tuesday night; 
wash the goat.” 

Afterward, when I was washing the 
goat, I wished I had said with a bitter 
laugh, ‘‘ Which goat?” 

But this idea came too late. 

Well, boy, I have got just one ambition 
left, and that is, if he is still alive, to meet 
and exchange experiences with Nut Mc- 
Cube, the Eccentric Comic. That man knew 
what he was talking about. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
Nut said, “is like playing the grab bag at a 
church social—you do it to oblige a lady; 
it costs money; and afterward you wonder 
why you didn’t leave your prize at the 
church.” 
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insure face-comfort 
after shaving 


EE your skin is sensitive and left un- 
protected, wind and sun may cause 
it to become dry and stiff—really un- 
comfortable. Prevent this—keep your 
skin flexible and pliant, by applying 
Aqua Velva after your morning shave. 
It takes only a few drops and only a 
few seconds. 


Aqua Velva keeps your face all day 
long in the same velvety condition in 
which Williams Shaving Cream leaves 
it. It does this by conserving the skin’s 
natural moisture. Dry preparations 
which absorb moisture have exactly 
the opposite effect. 


Because Aqua Velva is made ex- 
pressly for after-shaving use, it gives 
the skin complete all-day care: 

~it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 

Aqua Velva is a crystal-clear amber liquid, 
not sticky. Easy to apply—no hot towels, 
nothing to wipe off. 

Write for a free 150-drop bottle to try. 
Use coupon below or a postcard. 

The large 5-ounce bottle costs 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. Costs almost noth- 
ing a day—only a few drops needed. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 
after shaving 


AUAMS. 
pa Ree 
By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 


For free test bottle 


Address: 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 47-B, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (Ifyoulive | 
in Canada, addressThe |@ 
J. B. Williams Co., St. ; 
Patrick St., Montreal) 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Actual photographs of well-tailored Palm Beach Suits— 
just as they look on regular men. 


Wear Palm Beach — 
clothes all around the — 
clock — morning, | 
afternoon, evening— - 
or business, sports | 
wear, automobiling. 
You can be well- 
dressed for any occa- 
sion and still be cool, 
And for golfing, — 
Palm Beach. Knick- 
ers are ideal, 


Parse eh eh OE Nel en 
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Your clothier can show 
you cool Palm Beach 
Suits in light and dark 
colors ed, patterns just 
as in woolens and 
worsteds. 


Summer Clothing 
Facts and Figures 


HEN you buy a summer suit, 
you actually want— 

1. Skillful Cutting—which means 
smart lines, faultless fit and that 
general well-groomed look which 
distinguishes good clothes. 

. Good Tailoring—which supple- 
ments the cutter’s work by sup- 
plying grace, smoothness and 
perfect drape. 

. Coolness—which is simply a 

matter of the fabric used in mak- 

ing the suit. 

Long Wear—which depends on 

the quality of cloth and tailoring. 


We want you to know that you 
can get Genuine Palm Beach Suits 
in all the handsome new colors and 
patterns—in both light and dark 
shades—that you see in the finest 
imported woolens and worsteds; 
also the famous tan and other light 
colors individual to Palm Beach. 

Yes, the prices of these suits 
vary. Here’s why: 

Genuine Palm Beach Cloth is 
all of one quality, but suits made 
from Palm Beach Cloth are of- 
fered by clothing stores at prices 
that usually range about $12.50, 
$15.00, $16.50 and $18.50. Some 
styles and makes sell for more. 
Remember, the more you pay, the 
more you should get in cut, 
tailoring and finish. 

You can spend a lot more for a 
summer suit, but you can’t get bet- 
ter value at any price. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Me. 
Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 


When you have paid for these 
four things, you have bought the 
utmost in summer clothes. 

Now look at our snapshots. 

These suits are cool as a sea breeze, 
and you can see for yourself how 
they look. They will outwear ordi- 
nary clothes by many months. 

They are made of Palm Beach 
Cloth, the finest of summer fabrics. 


Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the 
suit. It identifies the genuine. 


For men, young men and boys-COOL SUITS OF 


ALM BEACH 
CLOTH 


© 1925, G. W. Co. 


the false from the 
technical tests. 


can best be realized 
mistakes made b 


= interesting legal decision which well il- 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


explaining that the furnishings of regal sim- 
plicity and the many interesting pictures 
were all of the period of the palace itself. 
The splendid tapestries of the great council 
hall with its four original fireplaces were the 
ones woven for these very walls centuries 
before. They had only lately been rehung, 
however, for Austria had had them in her 
possession and they were only recaptured 
during the late war. 

There were two or three old palaces in 
Rome open to the public on certain days, 
and he visited these too, but he found that 
he learned most from his books, supple- 
mented by his conversations with two or 
three expert antiquaires. By asking the 
same questions of all of them in turn, he 
could compare their answers and come to 
satisfactory conclusions. 

One of the many things he discovered 
was the difficulty of disassociating furni- 
ture from its surroundings. For, of course, 
he began to buy things. He found out 
that his table at home, which was undoubt- 
edly Florentine of the sixteenth century, 
must be an excellent piece, so he began to 
plan on the sort of chairs that would best 
suit it, and the sideboard and small tables 
necessary to make the room a satisfactory 
whole. 

For instance, one of the best shops, con- 
ducted without any sign outside, was in the 
very large apartment of a pleasant young 
Roman in an old palace. A correct servant 
answered one’s ring, and conducted the 
customer up to the charmingly decorated 
waiting room. From there the proprietor 
escorted them into one after another of his 
many rooms. 

The dining room, which interested the 
American most, was used daily by the 
antiquaire himself, and so had a pleasant 
livable atmosphere, even though every- 
thing in it—including the silk hangings on 
the wall—was for sale. Eventually, how- 
ever, he realized that the furniture seemed 
so attractive partly because it suited the 
shape of the room itself, which was quite 
different from the proportions of their din- 
ing room in Chicago. Moreover, the side- 
board which he had thought at first he 
wanted, was admirable here chiefly be- 
cause it fitted the space between two old 
doors. 


Let the Buyer Beware 


At last, before he had actually bought 
anything, he consulted an expert, who sug- 
gested making a drawing to scale of his 
room and the table which was the nucleus 
of its furnishing. With this accomplished, 
he took the expert to Florence with him in 
order to choose the perfect chairs. At the 
same time he bought some wall hangings, 
two low Tuscan sideboards and iron brack- 
ets for lights. 

“We'll have one good room anyway,” he 
told his delighted wife. Incidentally he has 
always declared that his ability to discuss 
Renaissance furniture and decorations 
with the Roman official helped him greatly 
in facilitating the business matter which 
was the real purpose of his trip, 

Many tourists, however, have not the 
time required to make an intelligent study 
of the subject of antiques, and they are 
often the victims of all manner of frauds. 
Nothing is more susceptible to fake and 
imitation than antique furniture, and some- 
times even experts are unable to detect 
genuine without making 
For this reason it is some- 
times better economy to buy in the more 
expensive established shops, where the pro- 
prietors realize that their reputation for 


integrity is an asset too valuable to be ex- 


changed for the transitory profit of cheating 


their customers. 


The pitfalls awaiting the amateur uyer 
y contemplating the 
yY experienced collectors. 


ustrates this point came up not long ago in 


England. A man of great wealth 
a very large collection of antic 
from a big dealer in London, Afte 
paid a small fortune for it he had 
doubt its authenticity. By, 
brought suit against the dealer 
trial he produced an impartial 
declared that many of the pieces 
The dealer produced an eq: 
thority who declared that : 
the pieces were genuinely old, 
attracted excited interest in 
dealers alike, who waited 
decision. It was given fi 
the dealer. The judge said 
the burden of proof was not on 
but on the purchaser. e 
asked a large price, sayin 
ture was genuine; the p 
that it was imitation, but it 
sary for the dealer to prove it wa 
but for the purchaser to prove it 
tation. This he could not do. D, 


There is one expedient o 
icans buying antiques abros 
prove helpful in avoiding 
insist that the purchase pric 
delivery in the United § 
freight, and, most important, 
reputable dealer will usuall 
but the others will make 
to avoid it. If articles « 
country are really over a hunc 
there is no duty to pay on this side, 
the purchaser is sometimes 
export tax at the place of 
ever, furniture has been rep 
time, or if the pieces are new, thi 
is sometimes larger than the 
abroad, as the appraisal is made 
purchase price but on the market vali. 

Many of the reliable European and 
tal dealers have agents in America, 


f 
this way are able to guard | 
the purchaser’s house. An: | 
have no personal represent: { 
is no reason why they cannot 
which will include safe arrival 
of entry nearest the custome! 
perienced buyers do not pay the ful 
of the purchase price until such di 


completed. 


on an extensive trip through tl 
told him to ship it to us bys 
ascertained the exact cost 


to the bill, which we unfortur 
full. 
When we arrived in New Y 
later, we were astonished t 
china had been sent us by exp 
Moreover, as it had arrived 
sence, it had been allowed 
claimed in the customhouse, : 
bill for storage and expressage, 
amount already paid the en 
chant for its shipment, bro ugh " 
money cost up to an amount >| 
double its Fifth Avenue price. But] 
our indignation at our helplessness | 
situation annoyed us even more. 
Very often dealers will suggest me | 
send the purchased articles to som 
of expert packers, who will ship : 
America. But the customers shoul 
that no matter who does the actual 
the dealer alone takes the responsi” 
the packing and handling of the ti! 
well as for the insurance. For ee 
are sold by one man, pack . 
and no one person can be he 
there is no recourse, even sh 
arrive broken to bits. 
A friend of mine bought 
lacquer cabinet not long 4 
(Continued on Pag 
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Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, of for some one al 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 4 
be sold on that basis. Each ear must be sold for just what it is. 


. a All siiaeles s tiamhobile: hich are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30-0 | 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free | 

_service on adjustments. | 


j 
” This is possible because cremendous reserve mileage has been built into ' 
_ every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. : ' 


3 Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
| cars, is rigidly maintained. 


The public can n deat in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose fl 


j policy is “one price only-—the same price to all,” For, to sell cars on this 
101 fe or basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 
; fed e ot ie, 
& Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
tke’ Showrooms. and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 


y sarantee of 
nn hen buying 
secCar, 

| 


apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. : 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cats. 


| 


This 7 


| 


ets a unique type of used car service 


} 


eled 400 miles a day 


for 3 years more, 
adding another 400,000 miles. 


ing used cars he sells their unused mileage. 
He offers you reserve transportation at 
prices that represent a fair and honest value. 


HIS advertisement is published in the 

interest of a group of automobile deal- 
er who believe that used cars should be 
sc] in a business-like way. 


These Studebaker Dealers look at the 
uyd car, not as a necessary ‘‘evil,” but 
reher as a substantial article of merchan- 
de. Many years’ experience has taught 
thm that sound business principles must 
biapplied to used car sales. 


Now, backed by this knowledge, they 
hve evolved a plan that takes all guess- 
wrk out of used car buying. Today, in 


An example of reserve mileage in a used 

Perhaps you wonder why it is that car. Stupendous mileage! And many 
Studebaker Dealers can make the remark- Studebakers tell the same convincing story. 
able 30-day guarantee on Certified Stude- 
baker Used Cars offered in point number 
two of the pledge shown above. 


Buy Wi ith Confidence 


Look for the pledge shown above when 
buying a used car. It is displayed in a 
showrooms. of Studebaker Dealers and i 
your guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


Reserve mileage is the answer. The 
stamina and rugged dependability built 
into every Studebaker make this possible. 


Authentic reports show that hundreds 


up 


th 


tls pledge, Studebaker Dealers offer the 
d car buyer many definite advantages. 


They Sell Reserve Mileage 


| 

Uused Transportation is the keynote of 
» Studebaker Dealer’s pledge to the 
blic on used car sales. 


of Studebaker cars have given from 125,000 
to 400,000 miles of sturdy, dependable 
service. 


One Studebaker Big Six Touring Car 
traveled 94,000 miles on mountain roads 
in California during its first 24 years of 
service. 
carrier company, and asa “ 


Then it was sold to a newspaper 


Instead of sell- used car”’ trav- 


Regardless of what type of car you are 
considering—a used car of any make or a 
new ‘‘one-profit’’ Studebaker—see the 
Studebaker Dealer before you buy. He is 
a reliable business man and will sell you 
an automobile in a business-like way. You 
can buy from him with the utmost confi- 
dence. 


HE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Give your Ford big-car performance with 
Auto-Lite Ignition for Fords. Skim up 
the hills—leap ahead in traffic—idle 
along leisurely without missing or knock- 
ing or jerking. Auto-Lite gives a big, 
powerful, accurately timed spark that 
keeps every cylinder firing on the dot all 


the time. Your dealer can install -Auto- 


Lite in a few minutes, or if he can not 
supply you, write us direct. 


$12.00 


Complete with 
Wiring and 
Fittings 


Special Coil 
$5.00 


Sales and Service through 

authorized Auto-Lite Serv- 

ice Stations everywhere. 
Look for this sign. 


TheElectricAuto-LiteCo, 
Office@W orks: Toledo,O, 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
Southern France. It was the only thing of 
value in the little shop, and she bought it 
very cheaply. About four months later she 
received word from the customs officials 
in New York that it had arrived, so she 
went down to claim it. To her dismay she 
found the cabinet broken into half a dozen 
pieces. The shopkeeper not being used to 
shipping furniture to America had packed 
it insecurely, neglected to insure it, and 
there was nothing she could do about it. 
She found an expert who put it together 
again, but she paid him twice as much as 
she had paid for the thing itself, and it 
brought the price of the cabinet above its 
market value in New York. 

Particularly when buying glass and por- 
celain should this rule of delivery in Amer- 
ica be observed. Insurance for breakage is 
heavy on these articles and it should be 
added to the purchase price, as well as the 
cost of packing and the duty. Sometimes 
it will be found that these expenses make 
a total equal to the retail price at home. 
But often one is so carried away by the 
thought of buying glass in Venice, for in- 
stance, at half the price one would pay for 
the same thing at home, that the supple- 
mentary cost is not considered at all. 


Justified Judgment 


Another result of one’s enthusiasm in 
buying things so much cheaper abroad is in 
overstocking. If gloves in France cost less 
than in America, who can resist buying many 
more than they would buy at home? And if 
clothes for men can be made by the smart- 
est of Bond Street tailors for less than one 
ordinarily pays, what American in London 
will not consider it economy to order an 
extra suit while he is about it? 

Women who boast of their wonderful 
little bootmaker who makes shoes to order 
for less than one would pay for ready-made 
ones at home, rarely tell you of the numbers 
of pairs among the half-dozen lots he makes 
for them that have not fitted and have 
had to be given away. They literally forget 
these failures in their enthusiasm. Many 
level-headed practical people of the type 
who when they shop at home buy only 
those things listed on a businesslike mem- 
orandum with a maximum price written 
opposite each one, so lose their level- 
headedness in Europe that they would buy 
extra trunks, extra hat boxes, extra hand- 
bags, pay excess fare on trains and porters’ 
fees and custom duty when they returned 
home, in order to take advantage of the 
cheaper prices of clothes abroad. 

There are two justifying elements which 
enter into this emotional and often indis- 
criminate buying which afflicts us all in the 
presence of bargains. The first is the indis- 
putable fact that occasionally our judg- 
ment proves to be right. 

Handkerchiefs of sheerest linen can be 
beautifully monogrammed in two days in 
London or Paris, and cost less than or- 
dinary unmarked ones at home. Six dozen 
reduces the price, and one always needs 
handkerchiefs. They would make excellent 
gifts to take home, too, and they are so 
easy to pack. In the same shops there is 
usually exquisite handmade lingerie. 

“Now that Madame is ordering, ought 
she not to have a supply for two seasons? 
Oh, yes, Madame intends to return next 
year, but who knows?” 

Madame is convinced by this and by the 
ease with which the lingerie also may be 
packed. 

In the beginning of a trip everyone plans 
the packing carefully; as time goes by, 
one becomes more and more reckless, 
until at last one carries quite shamelessly 
pasteboard boxes and queer-sized parcels, 
conscious only that nestling inside one’s 
expensive Place Vendéme hat is an etched 

Bohemian glass of deep amber color, genu- 
inely old, picked up in a tiny shop near the 
Boulevard Raspail for almost nothing. 

We all find some bargains, no matter 
how recklessly or impulsively we buy. And 
what could add more to our feeling of jus- 
tification after we have returned home, 
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depressed at having somehow spent much 
more money than we had planned, than to 
find in a shop almost the duplicate of some- 
thing we have bought abroad, priced twice 
as high? Regardless of whether these things 
are useful or even beautiful, we begin to 
feel that despite the cold figures of one’s 
bank’s accountant, the trip has really been 
a great saver of money. 

Of course there is also the contrary ex- 
perience. What enthusiastic shopper has 
not gone through the disheartening occur- 
rence of bringing back in triumph some 
carefully chosen foreign articles, only to 
find them in the department stores when he 
returns home? The quaint earrings of coral 
and kingfishers’ feathers fastened with one 
pearl, which one buys in the bazaar near 
the Great Wall of Peking, seem then the 
perfect gift for the friend who likes original 
jewelry. But, alas, it is difficult to find a 
little shop in all New York that does not 
also feature them. And the lovely pieces 
of jade that one had thought so remarkable 
in a tiny stall in Shanghai appear common- 
place when compared with the extensive 
jade collections in the big importing shops 
in America. In Prague not long ago I 
nearly missed the only train to Vienna, so 
determined was I to have some lovely mod- 
ern colored glass. But last week I found a 
better assortment for about the same price 
in a shop around the corner from my house. 

We refuse to take these incidents seri- 
ously, however, because they concern only 
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b Public Servants 
of the Nation 


Gas will be the universal fuel for complete 
house heating within a very few years. 


Common sense demands it. Health, com- 
fort and the national pocket-book cannot 
overlook the cheapest and most depend- 
able heating element that the world has 
ever known. 


Gas service is a basic need of home life. 
The producing companies deserve your 
support and appreciation. They are, in 
the best sense of the term, public servants 
of the nation. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 44 W. BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO, 768 MISSION ST. 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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Why You Should Use 
TUNG-SOL Fixed Focus 


More carefully built than ordinary 
bulbs. Filaments so accurately placed 
that when correct focus is once ob- 
tained, Tung-Sol Fixed Focus bulbs 
can be renewed without refocusing. 
Comply with legal requirements of 
any State. A beam of driving light 
without glare. 


“Let TUNG-SOL Fixed Focus light the 
way to safety, convenience, econ- 
omy.” Ask your dealer, or write us, 


The term Fixed Focus (Registered Trade Mark) 
designates a distinctive type of Tung-Sol bulb, 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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have found an occasional bargain of per- 
manent delight. A lovely old Spanish 
shawl, for instance, which I was unable 
later to duplicate in Spain for five times its 
price, came out of an unpromising stall of 
modern silver in this Wednesday sale. 
Handsome old silver candlesticks, pieces of 
antique brocade, and sometimes yery in- 
teresting rings and necklaces have emerged 
there to be sold beneath their market value. 
It requires such a discerning eye combined 
with a practical nature, however, to find 
the bargains and leave the tawdry stuff, 
which greatly preponderates, that I have 
never seen anyone who could accomplish 
both of these feats. Many people find 
bargains, but once they have bought them, 
their resistance is broken down, and they 
always go away with an armful of things of 
no value. 

Some of the dealers at this weekly mar- 
ket—commonly called the rag fair—have 
regular shops where the same merchandise 
may be seen any day in the week. A great 
many of them, however, are not shopkeep- 
ers, but store their large supplies of fabrics 
and old laces and altar clothes at home dur- 
ing the week, bringing them in great bun- 
dles every Wednesday morning and taking 
them home again that evening. 

“Sell it to you cheap. Last sale today. 
Give it to you half price, lady. Bancarotta!”’ 

This phrase meaning bankruptcy always 
delights the tourist, although he hears it so 
often that he eventually loses faith in its 
literal interpretation. 


Suspicious Haste 


Then there is always the dealer who tells 
you in a low and confidential voice that he 
knows of a wonderful old tapestry or a 
primitive painting of undeniable authen- 
ticity that he would like to bring to your 
house for your inspection. 

This element of mystery gives the pur- 
chaser, no matter how innocent, a delight- 
ful feeling of complicity. The dealer may 
explain that these valuable things are at 
present the property of a person of such dis- 
tinction that you would know the name at 
once if he dared to tell it you, but for per- 
sonal reasons they are to be sold secretly. 

“We will sell this fondo d’oro at a loss if 
you will buy it immediately,” said one 
antiquaire who handles only those things he 
terms important pieces. He went on to ex- 
plain, “There is now a very large ownership 
tax which we would have to.pay our gov- 
ernment if this picture getsjfisted. There- 
fore we will sell it far below its actual 
value.” 

The acquaintance of mine to whom this 
offer was made was interested in the pur- 
chase of a genuine primitive, but he had 
learned that the tests necessary to -deter- 
mine the authenticity of a fondo d’oro re- 
quire a good deal of time, and the dealer 
insisted upon haste. 

The only proof put forward by the dealer 
was a photograph in a catalogue of an au- 
thenticated collection recently sold. But 
although the photograph appeared to be a 
facsimile of the actual picture, the Amer- 
ican knew how perfectly these things were 
copied, so that the photograph might only 
mean that it was an exact reproduction of a 
well-known painting. As the price was 
several thousand dollars he decided not to 
take the risk. 

In the course of the negotiation, however, 
he learned how pictures of this sort are 
sometimes smuggled out of the country 
without detection. 

“Yes, we have occasionally evasions of 
the law here too,” said one of the anti- 
quaires who, like most men in his profession, 
had a sense of humor. ‘In fact we might 
call it bootlegging not in liquor but in 
objets dart. For in this country all objects 
of great artistic value are supposed to be 
listed with the government. Before they 
can be sold to any foreigner the govern- 
ment must be given a chance to buy them. 
And even if the government does not wish 
to avail itself of the opportunity, there is 
always the matter of paying a large export 
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tax in addition to the other tax. All these 
things mean not only a loss of money, but— 
which is often more annoying to the Amer- 
ican buyer—a long delay; months and 
sometimes years before the things can be 
delivered. 

“The best method I personally have ever 
heard of,’ he went on, “concerned some 
pictures of the second order—not important 
enough for a museum, and therefore the 
government would not have really wanted 
them, but good enough for a private collec- 
tion, so there would have been much argu- 
merit and delay. The foreigner who wanted 
the pictures agreed to buy them only on 
condition that they were delivered to him 
in Paris, within two months. My firm did 
not sell them; they belonged to a private 
person who had inherited them and badly 
needed the money. This woman invented a 
very good idea in order to get these pictures 
out of the country and into France without 
paying any duty or having any trouble. 
She hired a young artist, a boy who spends 
days and days in the picture galleries copy- 
ing the masterpieces. His copies are well 
done and he sells them as copies for a fair 
price. Now the pictures she had agreed to 
deliver in Paris had been painted centuries 
ago by apprentice painters in the studios of 
some of the great masters, and they all had 
that authoritative appearance which only 
great skill imparts, as well as beautiful 
color. The resourceful owner of these pic- 
tures induced the young copyist to make 
reproductions of each of the three pictures 
for sale. When he had done this he put 
varnish over them all, so that they all 
looked entirely modern, and indeed one 
could scarcely tell the copies from the 
originals. When he packed these six pic- 
tures he put them into a trunk with copies 
of other classic paintings. 

“At the border the customs people ex- 
amined his luggage as they had on previous 
occasions when he had crossed the frontier 
with his carefully made reproductions. 
They let him through. He delivered the 
originals in Paris, sent the money—minus 
his commissions—back to the owner, and 
the American sailed with his pictures.” 


Autographing Your Purchases 


Theantiquairelaughed. “Atleast the boy 
swore that he had delivered the originals. 
I believe that afterward the American had 
them examined by some expert who said 
they were very clever copies. But there 
was nothing he could do about it, even if it 
were so, without giving the whole thing 
away. Now I will give youa good sugges- 
tion in case you should ever buy something 
of the sort. Find some place—under the 
frame if it is a picture, or below a table 
top, or on a chair leg—where you can write 
your name yourself in ink on the actual 
thing you buy. Otherwise, it is sometimes 
impossible to know whether the things de- 
livered to you in America are the same as 
those bought. We like our customers to do 
this,” he concluded, “because occasionally 
they buy things when they are confused 
from seeing a great number of them, and 
during the months it takesfor shipment and 
delivery they forget just what the things 
they finally selected look like; then they 
write us and say, ‘We received a chair with 
purple velvet and the one we ordered was 
covered with bright blue.’ So it is best for 
everyone concerned to make quite sure.” 

One of the things which impresses the 
tyro as to the genuineness of antique fur- 
niture is wormholes. 

“Why, of course it must be old! Just 
look at the wormholes!” someone will de- 
clare. 

But putting wormholes and even worms 
into perfectly modern furniture is an art 
only too easy to learn. This is no test at 
all; nor are stains, nor small patches of 
wood which appear to have been put in 
centuries before. The actual appearance of 
old wood is indeed different from tha of 
modern wood to the experienced eye.| But 
many pieces sold as authentic are recon- 
structed from old wood, so even this does 
not prove the pieces to be genuinely of an 
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“«Give me the clear blue sky over my head and the green turf beneath 
my feet, a winding road before me and a three hours’ march to dinner.’’ 
Hazuitr 


2p forth into the Sunlight and on to Wellville! 


j 


You who follow habit’s ruts with leaden feet, 
whose cheeks have lost their glow behind dim- 
lighted walls, step forth into the sunshine! 
Drink the rare wine of mountain air, and be- 
neath the vault of blue walk down the open 
Road to Wellville! For happy wayfarers who 
pass this way there are peaceful sleep beneath 
the stars and simple, wholesome food to break 


their fast: vegetables and fruit and milk 
and golden grain. In these foods are health 
and vigor. y » y Post Health Products from 
Battle Creek are made from nutritious grain. 
They furnish the body with vital elements it 
needs to build bone and brain and brawn. 
Eat them every morning and journey on to 


Wellville, the town of health and happiness. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Makers of Post Health Products: 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes ) © 


Postum Cereal 


Post’s Bran Flakes’ 1 1  Grape-Nuts 


Instant Postum 
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fairly risen. Breathlessly he struggled to 
his feet and went after her. She was in her 
wicked boatlike car before he could reach 
the veranda. The motor turned over and 
obediently began to hum its little tune. 

“But, Shirley!” 

Her face now for some inscrutable reason 
was all laughter. In the morning sunlight, 
which set her uncovered hair afire, she sat, 
alive, alert, beautiful with the witchery 
of the fleeing woman. “I’m sorry, Grand- 
sir,’ she called to him. ‘‘ You will have to 
get your own butlers.” 

He tossed up a pair of despairing hands. 
“Butlers! According to you I shall have 
to get in the militia!” 

“He’d walk right through ’em. You 
don’t know Diggory, I tell you. Single- 
handed he brought in three guns and I 
don’t know how many prisoners at Loos. 
And he was cuckoo at the time.” 

“He must have been.” 

*“No; I mean, that was when he had got 
his bad bash on the head. He thought he 
was bringing them home to tea. Tommy 
says he told the colonel they were bashful 
about coming! Darling, I’m off!” 

“This,” grumbled Grandsir as she blew 
him a kiss, “‘is the beginning of an imper- 
fect day.’”’ The car gathered itself, slipped 
forward and flashed away. 

As Mr. Crewe turned disconsolately back 
into the house his ears were assailed by a 
familiar sound. Ogden Crewe might have 
all the accomplishments common to his 
class of well-to-do youngsters; he could ride, 
dance, swim, ski, sail, and drive anything 
that went on wheels or legs—but beyond all 
these things, was he revered among his 
contemporariesfor hisincomparablemethod 
of descending a flight of stairs. No agile 
footlight favorite beating out a ragtime 
pas seul could surpass the rhythm with 
which Ogden Crewe could trip downstairs 
with a syncopated patter and rattle of 
blithe footsteps. This morning, perceiving 
his grandsire in a favorable location, he 
omitted the last three steps in an airy non- 
chalance and finished his breakdown by 
making a complete circle around that pa- 
tient audience, gravely, with staccato preci- 
sion, coming to a respectful halt before him. 

“You seem unduly depressed,” said 
Grandsir Crewe. 

“Darling, I am growing old,” returned 
Ogden gracefully. ‘‘Where is Shirley? 
Have you had breakfast?” 

“T could do with another.” 

“Steak and onions!” ejaculated the 
youthful Crewe mysteriously. He put an 
arm through his grandfather’s and accom- 
panied him to the breakfast table. “‘You 
are keeping something from me. Where 
is Shirts?”’ 

‘“Gone to Newport,” said Mr. Crewe. 

“The jade! The harpy! Who is he?” 
Ogden looked about the room. ‘Do not 
answer now. Tell me first, where is Wil- 
liam? Where is my coffee? Where are my 
fruit, cereal, toast, bacon, eggs and waf- 
fles? I may surrender, but I will never 
starve.” 

“T’ve got to get another butler. And a 
houseman,”’ said Grandsir dejectedly. 

Ogden flourished his napkin. ‘‘ What 
shortsighted wastrel abolished slavery?” 
he demanded hotly. ‘‘Couldn’t you train 
Barlow to indoor work, or would he insist 
upon using the spray? Why, Anthony Car- 
starphen Crewe, you know good butlers 
are becoming rare. There’s no closed sea- 
son on them. I shall write my senator. 
What possessed you to fire William?” 

“Take your foot off the button,” said 
Grandsir. “The maid will fall with what 
few dishes there are left. You’ll have to 
comb Newport for a couple of men.” 

“JT, Benzonian? Why, Granny, I should 
be frightfully embarrassed. What has 
Shirley gone for, if not for domestics?” 

“Gone to stay with Betsy. She is avoid- 
ing a suitor.” i 

‘Well, I know I am not out yet, but 
there is no use talking to me as if I were a 
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child,’ sobbed Ogden. The maid, who was 
not really so inefficient as Mr. Crewe be- 
lieved, brought in a very passable begin- 
ning to the comprehensive meal described 
by his grandson. ‘‘Good morrow, Kate,” 
quoth the irrepressible. ‘‘You may be the 
bonniest Kate in Christendom, you know, 
but I do miss having a bit of help with the 
good old riding boots.” 

“TI think you'll have to go to Newport,” 
repeated Mr. Crewe. 

“Barry Crocker is hard up; perhaps he 
would come. Or I might suborn a valet 
from the Benders. Only I know so little 
about suborning. Badly brought up, that’s 
my trouble. What’s this about a suitor? 
If Shirts has gone in for avoiding them we 
shall miss her very much.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Grandsir Crewe, 
rising suddenly. 

Young Ogden transferred the greater 
part of a pint of marmalade to his plate. 
“Blood will tell!’’? he murmured. 

“‘T’m going out to cook my eggs myself !”’ 
declared Mr. Crewe, and disappeared in 
the wake of the maid. 

“Lion Heart!’ called Ogden cheerfully. 

Before he had finished his toast and cof- 
fee Mr. Crewe returned with his trophy. 

“EExpensive!”’ he said affably, as he took 
his seat. 

Ogden cocked up a sympathetic eye. 
“Eggs gone up? These hens!” he said, and 
shook his head. 

“No,” said Grandsir. ‘‘I hurt her feel- 
ings. Not the hen. Lucretia. Had to raise 
her wages. It just occurs to me,” he added 
pensively, ‘‘what with all these domestic 
upheavals, I’d forgotten all about the man 
with the black eye.”’ 

“Surprising,’”’ said Ogden. ‘‘What I like 
about American home life is its ordered 
placidity. Not to appear inquisitive, I will 
wait patiently for you to continue. Who 
in Hades is the man with the black eye? 
Not Shirley’s suitor?” 

“You put in one egg,” said Mr. Crewe, 
“and two minutes later you put in another. 
No woman can grasp it. Yet it seems 
simple.”’ 

“Tt’s one of those sex problems,” said 
Ogden, rising. “I am going for my usual 
ride, Granny, but I’m afraid I shall get to 
brooding and fall off my horse if you leave 
the man with the black eye unexplained.” 

“He is J. B. Cotter, Esquire,” said Mr. 
Crewe. “Told me so.” 

Ogden paused in lighting a cigarette. 
When the match burned his fingers he 
flipped it into his finger bowl. Presently 
he came over to the other end of the table, 
and drew a side chair near his grandfather. 

“What you need, you know, is not a 
valet, youngster. It’s a guardian,” he said 
kindly. “Or at least you might read your 
paper.” 

“Well, you know, Shirley has been away. 
And if J. B. Cotter, Esquire, has no quoted 
batting average, you would never have 
brought him to my notice. Was he in the 
news?” 

“Under that and other names,” an- 
swered Ogden impassively. ‘‘He uses sev- 
eral. The police, in their fond fashion, call 
him The Slinker.” 

“Poetic,” said Grandsir. 

“They are known for it. 
would unbelt a little.’’ 

Mr. Crewe had finished his eggs, and 
rose, tossing down his napkin. ‘“‘Come and 
see him,” he suggested. ‘“‘He is in the 
garage.” 

“Great balls of smoke!’’ said Ogden 
prayerfully. 


I wish you 


qr 


fs R. COTTER?” said Bill, pleasantly 
nodding to his employers as they 
came to a stand in the open doorway of the 
garage. ‘‘He’s asleep. I haven’t seen aman 
so dead for sleep since the Armistice. Nearly 
fell into his plate eating breakfast.” 
“Where is he?’ inquired Ogden. ‘“Up- 
stairs in your diggings?’’ He gave a glance 
and a flirt of his whip toward the groom, 


who was leading out his mount into the 
quad. 3 

“He’s on my sofy,” said Bill. “We do 
have an extra bed, but it was two rooms off 
and he couldn’t postpone it.” 

Ogden looked at his grandfather. ‘“‘I’ll 
just waft up and take a bird’s-eye view of 
him,” he said softly, turning away from the 
chauffeur. 

“He is not much to look at,’’ demurred 


Mr. Crewe. ‘Not in his present condi- 
tion.” 

“‘T fixed his eye beautiful,” Bill remarked 
proudly. 


“Yet he may repay a passing glance,” 
Ogden replied to Grandsir. “I shall not 
wake him, never fear. Worthier hands than 
mine shall tap him on the shoulder.” 

“But what good will it do for you to 
look at him?” 

“Tn telephoning the sheriff,’ said Ogden 
lyrically, “‘I should be in a position to say 
he answers the description, if not to my 
fancy.” 

“This is a most unpleasant day,’ said 
Grandsir wistfully. ‘‘I liked the lad. 
What’s he been up to?” : 

“A trifle of bank robbery, you know. 
What made you like him?” 

““He’s a gentleman,” said Mr. Crewe. 

ScD it) Gut hy 

“Bank robbery,” muttered Grandsir. 
“Why, he hasn’t got a penny.” 

“J shall return anon,” said Ogden, and 
leaped lightly up the stairs. 

Grandsir Crewe turned miserably to rest 
his eyes upon the unmistakable probity of 
the beautiful mare that the groom had 
tentatively led nearer. Bill and the horse’s 
attendant exchanged pregnant looks past 
his unconscious head. There had been 
some excusable gossip concerning the 
stranger within the gates of High Crewe, 
but nobody save Ogden had connected this 
Cotter with the melodiously named Slinker. 
Still, one wondered. It were not too much 
to say that some baker’s dozen wondered. 

The mare decided to give a little dance 
expressive of its being a fine day, in con- 
tradiction of Mr. Crewe, and pleasantly 
occupied their attention till Ogden’s re- 
turn. He came down this stairway with no 
resounding ragtime rattle, but in a light 
silence, hooked his arm into his grand- 
father’s and led him a step to one side. 

“My mistake,” he said genially. “He is 
not a bit like it.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear it,” said Grand- 
sir with a deep breath of relief. “I don’t 
know just why, but I am.” 

“You are not accustomed to having 
malefactors apprehended on the premises, 
you see,” suggested Ogden. ‘Of course it is 
amazing how Shirts has escaped the arm of 
the law so long. Well, but—it is funny, his 
having the name and all.” 

“Give a dog a black eye,” said Grandsir. 
“That isn’t funny. What I regard as ex- 
traordinary was his calling himself Esquire. 
Like dictating a letter in an office, what?” 

“Did he? Well, maybe he will sleep it 
off. My advice to you is, when Morpheus’ 
arms unclose, you take him by the button- 
hole and lead him back to where you got 
him. He may not have robbed a bank, but 
according to your story he was sitting on 
one, and you cannot do better than to 
leave him there.” 

Ogden produced sugar from his pocket, 
and the mare’s interest in lighter matters 
came to an end. Grandsir stood by while 
amenities were exchanged between the 
hunter and her young master, and watched 
the latter swing himself gracefully into the 
saddle. 

“T shall make my usual effort to preserve 
my figure,” said Ogden. “As for the house- 
man, I vote we bore our way through till 
Shirley comes home. Like as not she just 


, 


_ went off to shirk the job.” 


“On. your return you will find me on he 
veranda, armed to repel invaders,” said 
Mr. Crewe. “I understand this suitor is 
one of the fire-eaters.”’ 


Like any average brother 
little interest in his sister’s 
“Just push him off the steps,” 
seled, and ambled out of the stable, 

“About this Mr. Cotter ——” 
with a little cough as Mr. Crewe. 
slowly away. ; 

“Oh! Well, let him sleep.” | 
other. ‘I will come down again | 
went back through the g 
wistfully at the remote figures 
and his helpers, but, true to 
taking, keeping on toward his ; 

But though he kept his 
portcullis all morning, no flam 
suitor appeared. No one ap 
Ogden did not return to lun 
been gathered into a frien 
where, and Mr. Crewe found th 
heavy on his hands. A teleph 
to Bill brought him the inforr 
Mr. Cotter had wakened mud 
with an unimpaired appeti 
gone for a walk. 

“His eye is going down 
Bill. ‘My wife and me are 
proud of the job.” 

It occurred to Mr. Crewe th 
ter might never return from tha 
it did not seem to matter whether 
no. About four o’clock Shirley 
ask if anything had happened, 
rather dashed by the news th 
gory Chase had never put in a ¢ 
for her. , 

“You would better come 
Grandsir. ‘‘Like as not he 
courting another girl. I’ve gi 
day to waiting for him, and I 
been keeping an eye on Barlow 
fectly positive he has not sf 
hybrid teas. ‘This morning I 
rose slugs.” 

“T can’t understand it,”’ sa 

“He is doing it on purpose to pe 
me to use hellebore instead of w 
suds,” averred Mr. Crewe feeling 
which Shirley had only a shriek of lau 

“T don’t mean that! I mean Dig 
not showing up.” ; a 

“You are a vain and conceited chi 
plied her grandfather. ‘And you 
likewise be wicked, for you flee wh 
man pursueth.”’ .. 

“That is a nasty one!” repliet ‘sh 
voice. ‘I am thoroughly well pu 
never you fear. And Diggory will tt 
storming. You’ll see.” id 

“Well, then, he can have the run: 
house,” said Mr. Crewe. ‘‘He ean lo 
you in every nook and cranny. Tam 
out.” Y 
“Go along, darling. I never mea 
you to sit growling on the gravel. Di 
would walk right through you anyw 
I told you. I’ll call you up tom 
morning.” x, 

Grandsir Crewe gave up the vigil 1 
sigh of content. He sought for and f 
found the dilapidated old straw hat, 
where he had last tossed it instead of. 
the dear old days of John, retrieve 
hanging on the peg where he ever § 
but never placed it. He would go ov 
find another slug with which to co 
Barlow. In the shade at the rear ‘ 
house he paused to light a .cigarette 
found himself in that occupation mus! 
J. B. Cotter, Esquire. 

“No,” said he to himself, “the ma 
a gentleman. He lighted his cigarette 
which is a sign. He gives you the ben 
pure wood smoke untainted by chem 
Dash it, I liked him, black eye and all 
sorry he has gone—like that.” 

But J. B. Cotter, Esquire, had ot 
Grandsir encountered him com! 
the house with a light purposef 
before he had turned out of the b 

Mr. Crewe paused and smile 
here you are,” he said. He w 

Mr. Cotter’s various refre 
sleep, bath, food and exer¢ 

(Continued on Pag 


ned from Page 72) 

imrovement in his appear- 
yr, his manner had com- 
ec The vague maundering 
noiing had altered to a de- 
mech. He came to a stand 


a, ¢,”’ said he. “Might I have 
tstalk with you?” 
id Grandsir Crewe. ‘There 
, yar the trellis.” 
C)ter following, but when he 
s ace the man continued to 
hi. 
ov sir,” said he. “You are 
Je passed a hand over his 
anand seemed to collect him- 
ey I told you this morning, 
ch: I was unable to think of 
i which you would find me 
niot a mechanic; and my 
hiadded, smiling, ‘“‘needs no 
s, nyway. I know nothing 
ir, or that sort of work. But 
nm keep in the house.” 
ditrandsir amazedly. 
el be worth my salt indoors,” 
» stonishing Cotter. ‘It is 
gent that I must earn my 
a. already indebted to you.’ 
_jre,” wondered Mr. Crewe. 
servant?” 
rx¢t Cotter did not reply. His 
icnot waver from the blue 
st‘ed at him, nor did his color 
) iuch as a tinge. He had not 
ened to flinch from the term 
ene had paused as if to fit the 
inself. 
ted the duties of a valet and 
hysaid finally, ‘‘and I am sure 
nm me orderly, respectful and 
E stopped and faintly smiled 
vis astounded face. “I can 
o1er recommendation but my 
ntely, so that is why I must 
vaises. It may be, of course, 
1] not care to trust me in such 
oivery probably you have all 
ou need. In that case, sir, 
y glad to take on any job 
al learn. I am physically 
“i me!”’ said Mr. Crewe 
unt to appear importunate,”’ 
ug man, “but I respectfully 
tat we agreed I should earn 
tind I should like to do it.” 
Nee to stare at him. ‘‘See 
tT he said, not unkindly. 
had all this?” 
e1 you and me, Mr. Crewe,” 
iy ‘there is nothing but what 
listated.’’ 
fn here with a black eye and 
tution—mark me, a situation 
1 or no, I know to be beneath 
/s the idea? You don’t talk 
1 Cotter. Did anyone tell you 
nuseman?’’ 
,” said Cotter. “I’ve had no 
yyne. When I woke up I went 
iought the matter over, and 
, to you to say what I have 


u,” said Grandsir—“‘it is as- 
| 

tit seems unusual,” replied 
t once you get past that, I 
yybstacle. Iam honest. I won’t 
(1 say that you need a house- 


3, still ——” 

vith a black eye?” 

half smiled. ‘Your eye is 

s Bill says, quite beautiful. 

ink, in view of the trust you 

peed in you, you might tell me 

it? ” 

xceedingly, Mr. Crewe,” Cot- 
er, “that I can give you no 

in that subject. As I said, if 


cessful plea for myself. I can 
ted to do a little rough and 


* Crewe to himself. 
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ready outdoor work, so that I shall not have 
to take my leave in your debt.” 

“John’s new livery might fit you,” said 
Mr. Crewe musingly. ‘‘He was a very tall 
man, like you, though not so broad in the 
shoulder. He never wore it. Cotter, I don’t 
make it out,’’ he added with a sudden 
change to briskness. ‘‘But I will tell you 
what. I like you. I like your wanting to 
work for what you get. There’s nobody at 
home just now but my grandson and my- 
self, and if you start anything I guess the 
two of us against you can finish it. For a 
few days, till I can get a regular butler, 
I will let you take the job. We can part 
quits when my granddaughter returns, 
whatever day that may be. Will that do?” 

“Certainly, sir. I thank you.” 

“You. are a most extraordinary episode 
in a normally quiet life,” said Mr. Crewe. 
“Come back into the house.” 

At a leisurely pace Grandsir preceded 
Cotter through the house and up the stairs 
to where a door closed away the servants’ 
bedrooms. 

“We did have,” he ramblingly recounted, 
“two very good men on this job—old John, 
whom I miss as a faithful friend, and young 
William. John died in the hospital last 
month, and William was unable to manage 
alone, even temporarily. I hope you know 
how to clean the silver; he didn’t, I under- 
stand. Not to my granddaughter’s sat- 
isfaction. However, she is away for the 
present. Now, here is John’s room. It is 
allin order for his successor. And his livery 
will be in that closet. For the rest, you will 
have to fit yourself out from some of my 
things. I am quite tall, too, luckily.” He 
stood a moment hesitating in the doorway. 
“Cotter,’’ he said gravely, “I hope you 
are going to keep faith with me.” 

“T give you my word, Mr. Crewe.” 

“Come down when you have changed, 
and I will show you about,” said Grandsir 
after a scrutinizing pause. 

He went down alone, wondering what 
would happen next. Ogden would cer- 
tainly disapprove. Shirley would say good- 
ness knows what. For his part, he could 
wonder in an entertaining fashion what and 
who and why was this J. B. Cotter, Es- 
quire, but he was very little concerned with 
any apprehension. Let the fellow stay a 
day or so. What harm could it do? 

Except for the unfortunate discoloration 
around his eye and the fact that red-headed 
men never seemed to have been butlers 
before in Mr. Crewe’s experience, the mys- 
terious Cotter looked very presentable 
when he came down soon after, in full fig 
as major-domo of High Crewe. Old John 
had luckily been a very tall man with no 
portly rotundity, and, save for a certain 
snugness in the shoulder, his never-worn 
livery in all its newness sat very well upon 
the new incumbent. Grandsir remarked 
that he stood, his hands hanging at his 
sides in that natural position which is oddly 
enough so difficult to maintain, without 
self-consciousness. He opened the now 
closed door of the dining room correctly. 
He no longer looked Mr. Crewe steadily in 
the eye, but at a given point indefinitely 
beyond him. He had put on butlerdom 
with the Crewe livery. 

Grandsir personally showed him through 
the house, and from the pantry to the serv- 
ants’ hall, where Lucretia, Tarry and the 
maids were being served by a lesser human 
with afternoon tea. Their rising by their 
chairs was almost as referable to astonish- 
ment as to the respect due such a con- 
ductor. Grandsir was interested to see how 
Cotter bore the introduction. 

“Ten to one he’s an actor,” said Mr. 
“He is a better butler 
than any off the stage.” 

Two minutes later Cotter, coatless and 
girt with a chamois apron, was alone in his 
pantry, burnishing a coffeepot. Grandsir 
stole a look at him through the little glass 
panel in the door, and gave it up with a 
final sigh. At last he was free to take up 
again his long-adjourned battle with Bar- 
low on the subject of whale-oil suds. 

When Mr. Crewe returned to the house 
he was conscious of an indescribable change. 


EVENING POST 


The presence of an efficient and perfect 
servant was as evident as it was indefinable. 
Like a clock newly put in order by a master 
horologist, the house was running with a 
smooth precision. Fresh flowers were in 
every room, no speck of ash lay in the 
cigarette trays, the dining room was radiant 
with well-placed gleaming silver, the shades 
were all adjusted to an even line, and a 
great tranquillity brooded in the rooms. 

“Well, bless me,”’ said Grandsir, looking 
about him. ‘‘ You can’t say what it is, but 
it’s here.” 

He went up to his room, cast off the 
habiliments of day, and sat in his bath re- 
flecting on the mystery of the thing. When 
he stalked forth from this privacy, wrapped 
in a terry gown and smoking a cigarette, it 
was to find his evening clothes laid out upon 
the bed, in a room otherwise in perfect 
order. Old John himself had never done 
better. Cotter had even guessed he did not 
like to be overvaleted. 

He was not there in the way. He did not 
return to knot his tie or hold his coat. 
Grandsir dressed himself, as was his pleasure, 
without interference. 

“This, by the great horn spoon, is lux- 
ury,’ said Mr. Crewe, and descended to 
the library in a blissful frame of mind. 
There came in Cotter with a glass of sherry 
on a little tray, for all the world as if he had 
done it these ten years. 

“Mr. Ogden, sir, left word with Kate 
that he was dining out. He came home to 
change, it appears, sir. I regret to say I 
was unaware of it.” 


“Well, don’t let it happen again,” 
crowed Mr. Crewe. “Cotter, how do you 
do it?”’ 


Cotter let a more human ray shine from 
his eye, even from his disfigured one, upon 
his employer. It was only a momentary 
twinkle, but it was as genial as a grin. 
“Dinner is served, sir,’’ he said softly, and 
went out with the empty glass. 

And dinner was served. No timid slip- 
ping of plates, no waits, no lacks, no errors. 
Everything was there when he wanted it, 
nothing when he did not. No hurry, no 
sound; and, above all, no funereal hush. 
Steady as a rock the dishes came to the ex- 
act place above his left hand where they 
should; his wineglass was filled when it 
should be, not later, not earlier; and as a 
final touch, his fruit knife was as sharp as a 
razor. 

When Cotter had left him to his coffee 
and cigarettes Grandsir found his soul stiff- 
ening within him. No Ogden, not even 
Shirley, was going to separate him from 
this perfect creature. True, he could not 
expect Cotter to stay. But on whatever 
lark that gentleman might be adventured, 
he, Anthony Carstarphen Crewe, was going 
to reap as much benefit as he could. Rob 
him? The man was welcome. One week of 
such perfect peace, and he would make him 
a present of High Crewe with Barlow 
thrown in. 

At eight o’clock precisely the following 
morning, Ogden Crewe was confirmed in a 
suspicion that sleep had departed from his 
eyelids, by the quiet entrance of a man in 
livery bearing a smoking cup of black coffee. 
Ogden raised a head, by no means so 
sleekly smooth as it was known to society, 
slightly from the pillow and stared. “‘What 
ho!’ said he. He had not heard that mat- 
ters were again on a civilized basis at High 
Crewe. And then another shade of wonder- 
ment increased the surprise in his voice. 
“T say, you’re the johnny with the black 
eye!” 

“Good morning, sir, 
with a respectful reserve. 

He put the steaming cup on a small table 
at Ogden’s elbow, and went quietly through 
another door into the bathroom. Here was 
indeed a touch of old John. Half the time 
Ogden had had to ring for William to bring 
him that matinal stoup of coffee without 
which the first cigarette was flavorless. 
William was never sure he was awake. But 
how and why had the man been trans- 
ferred from Bill’s quarters in his temporary 
asyle in the garage, and inducted into the 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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vacationists ! 
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list of things to take, write down 
«‘Ocean Bathing Suit’’. The old suit 
was all right in its day, pat the bathing 
hour crowd will be more smartly 
dressed than ever this season. 
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The OCEAN BATHING Suit Co. 
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_ Grandsir was a highly in- 
gster. The man could never 
el credentials! Butlers do not 
uy by way of the old Mill 
th lack eyes and an overpower- 
fosleep! He found this rather a 
_ ft awakening. 

» ie closed door he heard water 
ssca tub, and mechanically ad- 
maf to his coffee and a cigarette. 
+ « J. B. Cotter to have found - 
umy whimseys! Lucretia knew 
suit would never occur to her to 
miir slogan and come out of the 


swinoments Cotter, reappearing 
ne’ silent bathroom, came bear- 
 ¥nds a good-sized silver bowl. 
ey stared. The man approached 
je nd Ogden leaned on his elbow 
tohe presented vessel. After an 
' ssechlessness he fell back upon 
-, wing helplessly up at Cotter. 
‘igtfully interesting, and yet how 
neaid. “But I’ve seen the stuff 


f\ou want me to wash my face 
” 


‘4 —— 

w) not a twitch of a muscle in 
fa. Very respectfully he mur- 
temperature of your bath, sir.” 
sd1 the recumbent one. Gingerly 
(ie finger into the water. “It 

rht.” 

klou, sir,” said Cotter and began 
tishe door. 
lai it,”’ said Ogden impetuously. 
i sing to do that every day?” 
afr I shall know, sir,’”’ returned 
‘Inade inquiry, sir, but could get 
acion on the point.” 

(n’t mind my asking,” said 
ely, “but is this customary?” 
yioe, sir.” 
| is a bran-new one to me,” 
Olen, and lay a moment supine. 
have read the whole book. I'll 
2 rest. I shave myself, and I 
y on riding kit in the morning. 


ilyou, sir,” breathed Cotter, and, 
‘|i the bowl in the bathroom, be- 
ijout the desired costume. 

‘lye is better,” said Ogden sud- 


'. Thank you, sir.” 

arum world,” announced young 
, and flung himself out of bed. 
aii did not seem communicative, 
is irrepressible an inquisitive as 
that it were more dignified not 
‘ii, but to get his information from 
the. He dressed his lithe young 
peautiful buckskin breeches, let- 
A give him a general shove into 


/ 
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his very comely boots, and then let him go 
with a blithe “‘Breakfast, Cotter.”’ 

He tied his white stock with sundry mo- 
tions of strangulation, musing the while on 
the rumness of this new addition to the 
staff at High Crewe. He slid into his coat, 
and went down the stairs with an acceler- 
ando of his usual imitation of a ragtime 
drummer. But if he expected to find Grand- 
sir bursting with news to impart, he was 
disappointed. 

Mr. Crewe sat in his place at table in a 
blissful content amounting almost to trance. 

“What’s it all about? What’s it all 
about?” Ogden peered at Grandsir from 
one side, transferred himself to the other 
and peered again. “Nirvana?” 

‘Por the first time since old John died,” 
said Mr. Crewe, “‘I have got a hard-boiled 
egg and a soft-boiled egg mixed in my egg 
cup.” ; 

“Well, explain, explain!’”’ urged Ogden. 
“Ts it magic? Who is he?”’ 

“Tt’s Cotter,” said Mr. Crewe. 

“T fully understand. Who is Cotter? 
Cotter is Cotter.’”” He paused a moment 
and burst out, ‘“‘May I not, Anthony 
Carstarphen Crewe, appeal to you, as a man 
justifiably known to have a humane heart, 
to tell me more? How does he come to be 
buttling for us?”’ 

“T hardly remember. He felt indebted 
and said he wanted to work for me, and 
this was the only thing he knew how to do.” 

“Then he has buttled for some prime 
mandarins in his day,’ quoth Ogden. 
“Maybe he got that knock-out dropping 
from the sky on us in our extremity.” 

He broke off and fell into his seat facing 
his grapefruit as Cotter came in with his 
coffee. Beside his plate lay the morning 
newspaper folded over at the baseball 
news. No, it was marvelous. 

At this moment the telephone rang in 
its closet in the hall, and Cotter went out 
to answer it. Grandsir was eating his eggs, 
and cared for no outside interests. But 
Ogden cocked an ear. He could hear only 
Cotter’s respectful voice, but the unheard 
voice at the other end betrayed some ex- 
traordinary emotion. 

“Hello,” heard Cotter. A woman’s voice. 

“Hello,” said Cotter. ‘‘This is Mr. 
Crewe’s residence.” 

The voice gasped. ‘Hello! Who is that 
speaking?” 

“This is the butler, madam.” 

The voice gasped again. Truly a lady 
easily astonished. There was so long a 
silence that Cotter murmured respectfully, 


*“ Are you there?”’ 


“‘ Ask Mr. Crewe to come to the phone,” 
said the woman. 

“Mr. Crewe, or Mr. Ogden Crewe, 
madam?”’ 
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“Mr. Crewe,” said the woman, so shortly 
that she seemed to have swooned away 
from the instrument at the other end of the 
wire. 

“A lady on the telephone, sir,” an- 
nounced Cotter. 

“‘My granddaughter?” inquired the bliss- 
ful eater of eggs. 

A faint look of shock on Cotter’s face was 
interpreted by the unconscionable young 
gentleman at the other end of the table. 
“Tut, tut, Grandsir! One never asks a 
lady’s name when she’s calling up a man’s 
diggings! Where’s your manners? If it is 
Shirley, tell her she need never come home.”’ 

“She wants to know about that suitor of 
hers,” said Mr. Crewe, and finished his 
eggs. But when he got to the phone he was 
assailed by a different question in a tone 
quite frantic. 

‘““Grandsir, who was that speaking on the 
phone?”’ 

“That was the new butler, my dear,’ re- 
plied Grandsir smoothly, and shut himself 
into the closet. 

“Butler!’’ repeated Shirley. 
his name?”’ 

“His name is Cotter,” said Grandsir pa- 
tiently. ‘‘A very good man. I got him 
yesterday. Your suitor never turned up, 
my dear. After all, Narragansett is rather 
a large tract of land.’’ 

“Don’t you be a malicious old gentle- 
man,” said Shirley half absently and yet 
in a tone more like herself. “If you knew 
Diggory you’d understand my running 
away. But I suppose you will always twit 
me now. Where did you get this butler?”’ 

“Shirley, I haven’t finished my break- 
fast. I’ll explain when you come home. 
Ogden says you need never come; we are 
thoroughly comfortable.” 

“T am coming home at once, on the 
contrary. Why not? I only came away 
because ——”’ 

“Yes. Well, come along.” 

“T will be back for luncheon, then.” 

“Right,” said Grandsir. ‘‘That’s prime. 
Good-by, my dear.” 

But Mr. Crewe’s coffee, in spite of his 
efforts on its behalf, was destined to cool. 
As he came out of the telephone closet 
Cotter was standing near by. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir. He is in 
the drawing-room.” 

Mr. Crewe tossed up his hands. “Lord 
bless me, I have done it now! Is his name 
Chase?”’ 

SUN OWm Sil Vexation vanished from 
Grandsir’s face, to be replaced by utter 
blankness as Cotter added without a flicker 
of inflection, ‘‘His name is Gray. He is the 

county sheriff.” 


“What’s 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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rman in particular beyond the 
. In consequence there are three 
¢in Southern Brazil—Santa Cath- 
. Grande do Sul and Paran4—that 
jespects are little slices of Germany 
ited across the seas. Thousands of 
ee speak only the language of the 
id. 
inost people do not know is that if 
lan arms had triumphed in the 
lar, every effort would have been 
‘annex this area to the Teutonic 
| Just how the Monroe Doctrine 
ive functioned in the face of this 
Hohenzollern ambition would 
na matter of interesting specula- 
ortunately, it remains one of the 
teresting might-have-beens of the 
edy that scarred civilization: 
deculative is the German commer- 
hate in South America. Her ship- 
he ports of Buenos Aires and Rio 
ro is almost back to prewar ton- 
ntil ti. _‘abilization of the mark, 
tbid nearly all her competitors, 
y with electrical and other ma- 
At the moment-she is finding it 


(Continued from Page 4) 


more difficult to fill orders because of the 
new gold standard, increased wages, heavy 
taxes and sharp British and American com- 
petition. 

Despite these handicaps the German is 
still at his old game of price cutting. While 
I was in Brazil one of the great steel estab- 
lishments of the Ruhr bagged a big order 
for rails at exactly 20 per cent less than the 
American offer. Incidentally, ours was 
f. o. b. New York while the German offer 
was c. i. f. laid down at Santos. The illumi- 
nating fact about the procedure, however, 
is that the German firm had only a short 
time before got a loan in the United States. 
This is only one of several instances that 
came to my observation in which Teutonic 
producers had been able to expand their 
South American markets with the proceeds 
of securities floated in New York. In other 
words, we have been financing our com- 
petition. 

One trouble has been that we have been 
so absorbed in the spectacle of a reviving 
Europe—or rather a Europe that merely 


_ made the gesture of reconstruction until the 


Dawes Plan got into action—that we have 


not realized how intimately South America 
is linked with the whole procedure or how 
busy our trade rivals have been under our 
very noses. 

Take the vital matter of raw materials. 
As those older countries, such as France, 
England and Belgium, become more and 
more industrialized—and the United States 
is no exception to the growing absorption 
of suburban life by urban endeavor—new 
areas must be plotted out to feed the hun- 
gry maw of a production speeded up as 
never before to efface the wounds of war. 

This is why—and I give only one con- 
crete example—the British are fostering 
cotton production in Brazil on a scale that 
few save those in the industry itself com- 
prehend. Her animating desire is to make 
herself as independent as possible of the 
United States output. It is part of a world 
program that includes Egypt and other 
portions of Africa, as well as Australia. 

No man can make a survey of South 
American business—and when all is said 
and done, this is our particular objective— 
without realizing that the world has be- 
come one vast promotive and competitive 
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Safety at the Crossin 


The increasing safety of railroad work and of 
railroad travel is strikingly shown by the rec- 
ords of the Safety Bureau of the New York 
Central Lines. 


Twelve years’ intensive effort by this bureau, 
with the active codperation of the men of the 
New York Central Lines, has resulted in nearly 
a 60 per cent reduction in the number of casu- 
alties to employees and passengers. 


But automobile accidents at railroad crossings 
have greatly increased. Seventy per cent of 
these crossing accidents occur in daylight—63 
per cent in the open country where approaching 
trains can easily be seen. Last year 14 per cent 
of these accidents were due to automobiles run- 
ning into the side of trains, and this percentage 
is increasing. 


Crossing accidents could be practically eliminated 
if the railroads could enlist the same cooperation 
from automobile drivers that they have from their 
employees, and if drivers would obey this safety 
tule: “‘Don’t attempt to cross the tracks 
until you are sure it is absolutely safe.’’ 


Cross crossings cautiously 
and save human life. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
NE AE BINED 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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market. We delude ourselves, for instance, way save for the short 
with the idea that Italy’s principal exports coast between Antofagasta 
are immigrants and macaroni. Goto Brazil and I have never been m 
and Argentina and you discover the Everywhere are signs f 
Italians masters of a considerable portion stimulation which must be 
of the industrial situation, and with colonies if we are to visualize the ¢ 
that vie with the German settlements in phase. During 1924, Latin 
numbers and outstrip them in wealth and Oceanica and Africa—I ref, 
prestige. Both in trade and in production or less unfamiliar highways 
they are among our strongest rivals. The imported goods valued at 
visit of the Crown Prince of Italy to the or more than twice the ar 
principal countries of the east coast last age. We now have $3,001 
year had two distinct purposes. One was _ in productive enterprises 
to refoster a sense of the home nationalism as compared with $1,000. 
in these overseas Italians, while the other We have trebled our purch 
was to stimulate interest in Italian goods. terials since 1914. We buy 
In this Italian penetration you have only much rubber and two 
| One patch on the larger quilt of commerce much cocoa, sugar, veg 
that makes the spectacle of South American These are straws that in 
commerce colorful, diverting and pic- winds of world commerce ar 
turesque. fect them. 
Nor are the British lacking in an enter- In this matter of expan 
prise that recruits royalty to its service. get at the crux of our p 
With most of the public utilities, especially national business game be 
the railroads of Argentina, owned via Lon- late years that we have 
don, and a new Yankee-penetration menace _ scale that you cannot sell o 
growing more potent every day, there is no buying overseas. It means, of 
illusion about the advent of the Prince of establishment of foreign 
Wales there this summer, though the cen- United States, which in tur 
tenary of the Anglo-Argentina Treaty may and economic purchase of Am 
serve to camouflage the trip of this debonair modities. 
and indefatigable young traveler. He is Thus it came about th: 
not likely to do what the former German new lands and varied ad 
Kaiser did on one of his expeditions to Italy. months I traveled in countr: 
His entourage lavishly scattered samples of ag for so many others, 
soap. A month later German salesmen spots or names on the map 
came along and took orders for it. There Chile, Brazil and Argen 
is no doubt, however, that a fresh British among the South Ame 
trade offensive in Argentina will follow in far as our economic inter: 
the princely wake. and also Uruguay. In p 
I ranged the whole gall 
First Aid to Exporters fiscal interest from presi 
I was in Santiago, for 
New life and a keener competition than Tacna-Arica decision w 
has hitherto existed quicken the South At Buenos Aires I encoun 
American economic scheme of things. With Alessandri of Chile on the 
England and Italy hotfoot on the job, we returned in triumph from 
have had to bestir ourselves, and we have I had the last interview y 
not failed to quicken our step. In 1913 the Leguia of Peru before he fac 
three leading South American countries— most acute crises in his storr 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil—received 29.7 Brazil I caught the afterm: h 
ber cent of their imports from the United tion that is still a menace t¢ 
Kingdom, 19.7 per cent from Germany and peace and commercial in 
13.5 per cent from the United States. In public. 
1923 this situation was entirely changed. Even Nature contributed 
The United States had overtaken the United because the frigid Humboldt 
Kingdom, each having 24 per cent of the for years had softened the ¢ 
trade. Germany had fallen behind. Last west coast suddenly changed i 
year we not only held our own with the precipitated torrential rains 
British in Argentina but during the first rivers in the Peruvian desert. 
four months of 1925 we went to first place ° , ; 
in Brazil. It means that So far as the most The Coast of Adve 
important South American markets are 
concerned the United States has nearly 
doubled its relative trade strength. 
This has been made possible by the com- 
plete reorganization of our trade machin- 


ery. It has not been go many years since momentous commercial expan 
the American merchant, arriving, let us histories. Each hasitsindivid 
say, at Buenos Aires, had to step from a Whereas Chile is unhamper: 
British liner, seek his credit information at of race or blood, Brazil, on 
an English, German or Italian bank, ship is a color scheme in which t 
his goods on alien vessels, and trust to God due to the old-time imported : 
and foreign institutions to collect his money. element, is becoming a dist 
Today he steps off a vessel flying the Despite picturesque distracti 
American flag, goes to his own branch place and person—and theyr 
house or to the establishment of an Amer- you turn—the narrative will e 
ican firm for his data, transacts al] his finan- main about our economic inter: 
cial affairs through well-equipped North sibilities. 
American banks, and lunches or dines at an What is the Yankee stakei 
American club. ica? How has our trade penetrati 
Take shipping. For years there was a What is the future of those 
fallacy that we were incapable of operating not only linked to us geogra 
a merchant marine, especially to South bound also by the ties of a commol 
America. British lines Practically monop- of hard-won freedom? ; 
olized the east-coast business. John Bull’s First, the trip. Nowhere on t ' 
supremacy is now shaken, Shipping Board you get a more fascinating play of rom 
vessels, with their eighteen-day schedule and realism than on this journey to 
between New York and Buenos Aires, through South America. The 
which is three days faster than the British, that more people do not makeit. - 
have not only wrought a revolution in trans- Caribbean almost to the Cape yout! 
port but have been a distinet first aid to historic path or sail the stori 
our exporter. In the first three months of skirt the Spanish Main, ha 


this year these vessels carried 71 per York haunted coast of adventure, 


In this and in the suece eC 
the series an effort will be m 
the principal South American 
they stand at the beginning of 


of the passenger traffic between New York ished glamour of sea hawk and pi 
and Brazilian, Argentine and Uruguayan 


. P " 
ports. During You follow in the wake of 


Drake, Hawkins, Morgan and 
(Continued on P 


traveled under the American flag the whole 


Inugget as big as a water bucket 
lip in a California creek. . . . A 
tded for a pile of beaver pelts 
is from butt to muzzle, the standard 
ii the old Northwest. . . . Mer- 
liz selling on the San Francisco 
or fifty times its cost in New 
al... . No wonder that the West 
>zolden 40’s swarmed with adven- 
;rom every part of the world. But 
bfore all the rich gravel was washed 
eore the fur trade vanished, the men 
1d skimmed the cream of the country 
zae. A few took root, but the most 
“con. 


1 later, when the huge wagon trains 
ll along the half-marked trails, did 
el prosperity of the West begin. For 
»iew people were settlers, builders, 
st. They knew how to build homes 
ea They knew how to weave and 


, (0 plant and harvest. Their wagons 


carried not only the patient and coura- 
geous families, but also their furniture, 
seeds of old-fashioned flowers, recipes, 
looms, books. And under each wagon 
hung the ancient symbol of land-hungry, 
home-seeking people the world over—the 
plow. . . . The valleys bloomed under it 
The solid present-day wealth of the West 
is founded on it. It has developed illimit- 
able waste spaces into productive and 
valuable fields. 


Now and then an opportunist flashes 
into a new market with a hastily con- 
structed campaign of advertising. Some- 
times he cleans up and gets away. More 
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The PLOW under the WAGON 


often he simply gets away. Sometimes 
not even that. He neither values nor 
cultivates the good-will of the public. He 
lays no foundations for future business. 
He takes the quick money, the easy profits, 
while he can. And in a few years his 
name, his product, his trade-mark have 
utterly disappeared. 


But the largest and most successful 
businesses are those who have deliberately 
kept their names and products in the 
public mind as a part of their selling plan. 
Who cultivate and plant and sow their 
markets each year with the same old facts 
and advantages of their merchandise. 
Who keep everlastingly at the job of 
making people think about, and buy, their 
goods. For just as the plow must go to 
the fields, the seller must go to the buyer. 
Advertising simply takes him there over 
the shortest route—every year, every 
season, or better still, every day. 


MN WOAYER® @ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
fe 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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- - so adaptability is most 


If you operate 
only one truck that truck 


important. 
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should be a White. 


A White salesman is talking to a 
buyer. 


“There are thousands of White 
Truck owners who operate only a 
single truck. It serves them in all 
sorts of ways. It builds up and 
expands their business. It keeps 
right on paying them dividends in 
money-earning miles.”’ 


“But I’m not figuring-on putting 
much money in a truck,” says the 
buyer. “‘One’s all I need.”’ 


“All the more reason for buying 
a White,’ says the salesman. 
“Your one truck must be a flex- 
ible unit, readily adaptable to 
whatever job comes along—and 
absolutely dependable. You can- 
not afford the facilities a fleet 
Owner can to service your own 
trucks. But with a White you 
are always certain of quick service 
well done at low cost. White 
service is readily accessible every- 
where. 


“A White will give you depend- 


ability, adaptability, and profit- 
able, uninterrupted service over 


the greatest number of miles. 
Among the owners of 4,25| 
Whites that have run 100,000 to 
300,000 miles and more there are 
many owners who have only one 
truck.” 


““T’ve been getting along pretty 
well with one of these cheaper 
trucks,” the buyer says. 


“And you’ve been buying a new 
one every year or so,’ says the 
salesman. “‘One White Truck will 
outlast three or four trucks like 
yours, cost you less to own and 
operate over a period of years and 
give you back more money-earning 
miles for every dollar you invest. 
You have experimented long 
enough. You need a White.’’ 


Hi RO oe 


Let us send you the booklet, ‘ 00,000 Miles 
and More.” We have booklets, too, on the 
use of Whites in various lines of business. 
Write The White Company, Cleveland. 
Let a White salesman show you how White 
Trucks are adding to profits in your line of 
business. There is a White Truck model to 
meet every transportation need. Truck 
chassis, $2,150 to $4,500; Bus chassis, 
$4,950—f. o. b. Cleveland. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 
TRUCKS 
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those bold buccaneers and cruel conquista- 
dors. Over it gleams that familiar “peak 
in Darien’’ where Cortes stood in the Keats 
poem, while beyond brood the mighty Cor- 
dilleras, majestic and as full of awe as they 
are-packed with mineral wealth. Every- 
where you touch the tragedy of extinct 
Spanish civilizations, call back departed 
dreams of empire and rekindle traditions 
of conquest. 

Contrast seems to have marked this west- 
coast domain for its own. You haggle with 
taxi drivers outside the halls where once 
the Inca kings held forth, and you fox-trot 
on floors that long ago resounded with the 
clink of armored feet. 

More alluring in the strictly modern 
sense is the Atlantic side and its environs. 
You have Paris reincarnated in bustling 
Buenos Aires. There is Montevideo, the 
city of roses, and not ill-named. At Sao 
Paulo, Los Angeles growth and Chicago 
push meet in a marvel of commercial and 
industrial advance. Rio de Janeiro, with a 
bewildering beauty of sea, sky and hill, sits 
like a jeweled queen enthroned. 

The element of strangeness is not lack- 
ing. You linger in lands that look south 
instead of north toward the Pole. As a re- 
sult of reversed seasons, you swelter at 
Christmas and freeze on the Fourth of J uly. 
You discover, among other things, that the 
llama is not the creation of the caricaturist, 
but a living denizen of the Andes—a sort of 

automatic scales, because, though perfectly 


willing to carry 100 pounds of freight, he 
will lie down if you add a single extra pound. 

But that Colossus of a continent dis- 
closes far more than these vagaries of life 
and climate. Its area of about 7,500,000 
square miles is more than twice that of 
the United States, including Alaska. Put- 
ting it in another way, within her confines 
could be placed all of Europe, as well as 
the United States. Brazil alone could con- 
tain our entire connected territory, with 
Spain and Portugal thrownin. Either Boli- 
via or Peru, slight alongside their neighbors, 
is larger than California, Oregon and 
Washington twice over. All our states east 
of the Mississippi River could be parked in 
Argentina, with room for a considerable 
portion of the first tier of commonwealths 
to the west. 


Heroes and Holidays 


We fondly believe that we have first lien 
on bigness as related to farms, but com- 
pared with Argentina we are pikers. Down 
there the ranges are measured not by acres 
but in terms of leagues, and you need those 
proverbial seven-league boots to traverse 
them. When one of the cattle kings died 
the other day—an Irish immigrant, by the 
way, who rose from peon to plutocrat—it 
took nearly a month to count his herds. 

Nor have we any exclusive rights on the 
cradle of liberty and its by-products. 
The American Revolution is paralleled by 
the gallant struggle for independence which 
overthrew the Spanish rule and not only 
produced a chain of republics from Panama 
to the Magellan but a complete assortment 
of heroes and holidays. The South Amer- 
icans can match Washington with Simon 
Bolivar; Grant with San Martin; Lee with 
Sucre; Sherman with Bernardo O’Higgins, 
with whose name we first established con- 
tact with the astonishing intermixture of 
foreign bloods with the Latin. Getting 
down to more recent times, the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has his counterpart in 
President Leguia, the live wire of Peru. 

Napoleon, it is worth recording, also has 
a mate in San Martin, whose passage of the 
Andes was in many respects a more haz- 
ardous achievement than the famous cross- 
ing of the Alps. Bonaparte went over the 
top at an altitude of less than 8000 feet, 
while San Martin’s intrepid host scaled the 
peaks at 13,000, where the men and the 
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beasts of burden not only suff 
of cold and hunger but als 
the mountain sickness which js 
tating in the Andes than in ay 
of the world. 
So much by way of prelude, f; 
are other preliminaries that ay co) 
to a better understanding of what; 
low. To begin with, South Americ 
lization differs fundamentally jy, 
own. Though, as with us, it Tepres 
astounding mixture of bloods, the; 
a long and continuous immigrati 
dominant strain is Spanish. This m 
a certain politeness, a hair-trigger i 
ment and a pride which isa highly 
Plant. Paradoxical as it may Se¢ 
South American is both volatile g 
guid. This is why he is not what ¢; 
would call the perfect prospect. } 
be wooed in order to be won comme 
The alien nationals who make t} 
salesmen in South America are tho 
study the families and learn the hip 
and feast days of the people with 
they deal. | 
Any analysis of South American 
ter discloses illuminating reyelatig 
without their element of humor, | 
few concrete illustrations I can perha; 
show how the Latin mind works, | 


Government by Permissig 


In the incomparable harbor of ] 
Janeiro is the island of Caju. Por 
years it has been used as the official 
itory for inflammables and expl 
Most of its available area is covers 
warehouses and sheds and there are 
piers. One day early this year a co 
ment of gasoline loaded on a barge 


barge and a large lighter alc 
larly loaded, were ablaze. It 
been a very simple matter to detac 
burning craft from their moorings 
them out in the bay and let the flan 
their worst without further menace, 
Brazilian harbor regulations decre 
no vessels can tie up or depart from 
without special official permission. 
Anglo-Saxon would have cut red ta 
the face of such an emergency as I 
described. Not so with the bluec 
and brass-buttoned gentlemen who 1 
port of Rio. Formalities had to be obs 
and it was not until the next afternoor 
the all-important consent was obts 
Meanwhile the barge and the lighter 
consumed. # 

But there was a far more serious ¢ 
quence. Stored on the island was a 
quantity of explosives, including dyna 
The regulations dictate that three 
must elapse between the application {i 
moval of explosives and the final 0 
No one could be found willing to orde 
explosives shifted, and within twenty 
hours after the fire on the barge sta 
the flames had spread to the explosives 
and Caju was rent by an explosion. 

This costly process of governmen 
permission represents only one kink 
character that must be understood if 
are to make any accurate measure 0 
South American peoples. 

The fascinating metropolis of 5 
America is warm in their mid-summer. 
the Argentine males flatly refuse to | 
white clothes. They persist in swelterit 
dark woolen garments. There are two 
sons. Oneis that they regard white cloth 
frivolous. The other lies in the fact’ 
apparently nearly everyone is in mo 
Like the French, they cling to the ha 
ments of grief. The fact that they 
wear a black brassard, the universal sig 
mourning, on their sleeves apparently 
never appealed to them. - 

From magnate to mendicant, it 8 
considered good form to appear anyW 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Cut down your tax 


to Old King Coal— 


How Asbestos saves fuel, power and money — 


HE more you check the extrava- 
gance of this jolly old tyrant, the 
more he does for you. 

The more fuel and power you save 
the more you cut your tax to Old King 
Coal and reduce your production costs. 

Johns-Manville wants to show Indus- 
try all the ways and means of cutting fuel 
costs, power costs, and production costs 
by the proper use of asbestos. 

For half a century Johns-Manville has 
studied unnecessary power waste and 
developed materials to eliminate it. 

Among them are insulations to keep 
heat where it belongs; packings that save 


SAVES 


power and prevent costly shutdowns; re- 
fractory cements that save fuel in the heart 
of your power generator, the fire-box; 
and steam traps that save steam after it has 
been generated and efficiently conveyed. 

Undoubtedly, there are many places 
in your plant where Johns-Manville 
products of asbestos can cut your annual 
tax to Old King Coal and immediately 
increase your profits! 

A Johns-Manville sales engineer, 
trained in the economical use of asbestos 
materials, can point out one or more of 
these places to you. Get him into your 
plant. 


JOHNS-MANVILL 


POWER 


#4 JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41sT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN 63 LARGE CITIES FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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Above—PLATE GLASS 


Below—-ORDINARY 
WINDOW GLASS 


THE upper sashes are glazed with Plate Glass—flat, 
polished, perfectly accurate and clear. 

The lower sashes are glazed with ordinary 
window glass, whose distortions and eye-straining 
irregularities are so plainly evident. 


Yet the manufacture of Plate Glass is so efficient 
and highly organized that Plate Glass costs but 
little more than ordinary window glass, no matter 
where used. In all homes, large or small, Plate 


Glass is an economy. It invariably pays for itself 
in increased selling or renting value. Its total cost 
averages about one per cent of the total cost of the 
house. Plate Glass conserves heat. It reduces sound. 


Itis easily cleaned. And it enhances 


the appearance of any building as 
nothing else can. Your architect 
will gladly give you comparative 
estimates and figures. 


Pirate Grass Manuracrurers of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nothing Els. . 
: is Like it 
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(Continued from Page 82) as many foreign-born 1 
without a coat. Yet no member of the United States. Between 
male sex has the slightest hesitancy about 5,000,000 Europeans ear 
walking or driving ina pajama coat, which try. One-half were Italia 


one foreigner once dubbed “‘saco del pais” — Spanish. The rest were m 
“coat of the country.”’ The whole pajama Russian. ; i 
suit comes into action when the weather is No phase of immigratioy 


especially hot. On the dining car of the quite so remarkable as he 
train that carried me from Mendoza to by the Celtic invasion. ‘h 
Buenos Aires half a dozen of my malefellow Plate Irish were immigrar 
passengers ate their breakfasts in the pas-. because they were the dese 
sionately striped clothes in which they had sons of Erin who sought py 
slept. the Spanish flag after # 
I do not make these disclosures with any Boyne. This is why you 
desire to ridicule South Americans. The brogue from men and 
exact reverse is true. They are presented Aires who have never 
merely as a detail in the larger attempt to Emerald Isle. 
show that temperamentally and otherwise Incidentally, we can 
they do not see life eye to eye with us. A lesson from the Arg 
knowledge of such national idiosyncrasies system, which represent 
is a helpful asset in whatever social or selection. Under the 
business relations you establish. immigrant is eligible f, 

Then there is the eternal—most unlin- an agriculturist. The 
guistic travelers call it infernal—stumbling- _letariat class is preven: 
block which is the language of the country. _ barrier set up against Be 
Throughout South America, Spanish is the sequence, there is less 
speech, with the exception of Brazil, where South America than in a 
it is Portuguese. Inability to speak these the globe. 
languages was a serious handicap to our Chile does not lag i 
commercial advancement for years, but turesque population. 
happily this oversight is being remedied; the days of O’Higgins do 
more especially since the branch house, time, have impressed their 
which demands a Spanish-speaking staff, has been more military and 
has superseded the casual traveling North commercial. To the south | 
American salesman. The more you see of stronghold, with Valdivia 
our widening commercial influence in As in those Teutonic ba’ 
South America, the more you appreciate the you see cross sections of | 2 
necessity of having Spanish taught in all phere, color and speech, to AY 
our public schools on a par with French beer consumption, might | 
and German. the Rhine region. 

In South America surpris 
gins are constantly being sp 
this incident will show. At 

Few stop to realize that this language the American Embassy 
business—or rather the lack of language— __ ticed a man of imposing app 
has done more to create false and mislead- in the uniform of an admi 
ing impressions of foreign countries than Navy. His face had an A 
almost any other agency. Most tourists to but he spoke Spanish so f 
South America assume that because the him down as a Chilean. Later 0 
Brazilian, the Argentine or the Peruvian myself alongside him at the tabl 
servant cannot understand them, they dressed him in French. ny 
are stupid. They storm about, complain ment, he replied in excelle 
to managers and indict the whole nation, “My name is Ward a 
when they themselves are really at fault. born in Brooklyn.” : 

Any effort to analyze the South Amer- Most of the Chilean nam 
ican character would be incomplete with- are foreign. One of the 
out considering the tremendous part that Arturo Pratt, an English 
immigration has played in shaping it. tinguished himself in the r W 
Though immigration and colonization will Another is Admiral Thomas Cochr: 
be dealt with in a subsequent article, there put the Spanish fleet out 
must be a brief reference to the high spots Until a’ few months ago, the 
here. Once more you find a North Amer- minister to Great Britain ae g 
ican illusion shattered in the countries be- wards, great-grandson of a | a 
yond the equator. The real melting pot of _ who hung out his shingle at Co w 
the world is not the United States but in the west coast after his retiremel 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. In the hotel British Navy. A leading bai 
where I lived in Buenos Aires, I had Swiss raiso is Carlos Van Buren, 
and French floor waiters, an Irish maid, a English with a Spanish ae 
Portuguese valet, an Italian tailor, a Ger- the great-nephew of a former Pres 
man manicure and a British stenographer. the United States. 4 - r 

West Coasters 


re 5 
LLWI1CKS 
* 


Al Medley of Races 


Nowhere can you find such a bewildering 
blend of bloods or such striking results of 
intermarriage. 

Upon the primitive inhabitant of South In Chile—and to a lesser € 
America, the Indian, the counterpart of our there is a type that is reall 
noble red man, has been grafted a medley of caste, not directly attributabl 
races. First came the conquering Spaniard, tion, but reflecting a dom 
and then the Portuguese, the German and ment. I mean the so-called ° 
the Italian. Save in the case of the Ger- For generations they have b 
man, these aliens practically lost their ous in the shipping and in th 
original nationalism and everything that it export trade. Most of ¢ 
implies with the advent of the second gen- British, but they have also 
eration. In other words, there has been a. North Americans. . “On 
more complete assimilation than has ob- always a west coaster,” 
tained in many parts of the United States. because they seldom s 


There are no hyphenated South Americans. operation. * 
: T except the swallow immigration, which This influx of hardy ra 
is the movement of Italians to Argentinato the opportunity that new 
Sow and harvest the crops. These immi- has wrought wonders in hur 
grants literally follow the swallow, because ment that vie with the best 
they plant and garner their own harvests in we can set out. South 
the Italian spring and then make their Fords or Rockefellers, b 

flight across the Atlantic for the South some amazing instances of 
American season. They never ‘i the cess, 


mpeh of winter, In Sao Paulo I met Franci 
rgentina will serve to show the extent whose life is a real roman 


of the alien movement. In compari 
ent. parison ment. Scarcely forty 
with the total population, there are twice (Continued on 
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IN one of the most daring aerial exploits ever attempted—Sgt. Bose 


recently dropped 1800 feet through space before opening his parachute 


ROM a record-breaking Parachute Jumper 


: URE footwork! Tremendously im- 
WY portant in every athletic sport— 
but even more so when walking on 
| the wings of an airplane three or four 
| miles up in the air! 

That’s why the following letter from 
Sgt. Randle Bose—who two years ago 
| broke the world’s altitude record for a 
parachute jump—is a remarkable 
tribute to Keds. 


“T rrnp that Keds are better for aerial wing 
walking and parachute jumping than any 
other shoes I have worn, due to the fact that 
they will not slide from underneath you while 
climbing about on the wings of an airplane. 
Not only are the Keds remarkable for their 
strong ground-grip, but they are at the same 
time unusually light and a great support to 
your ankles. In short, Keds are absolutely 

the best shoes I have ever worn when mak- 

ing parachute jumps.” 


ewes unusual tribute! And when you 
combine this remarkable ground-grip 
with such amazing wearing quality as 


—an unusual tribute to Keds 


Keds have—it is easy to see why Keds 
are the standard sport shoes today. 


Built with springy soles of the 
toughest rubber—and uppers of can- 
vas carefully selected for strength and 
durability—no wonder Keds stand 
the games, hikes, camping trips and 
other hard uses of vacation time. 

They are the ideal shoes for every- 
day summer wear on the active feet of 
growing boys and girls. 


For your protection 


Be sure you get real Keds! This is an 
important point because not all can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Keds 
are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—and the name 
Keds is put on every shoe. 

Keds come in all the popular styles 
and at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


A Keds model with crepe sole. 
Crepe sole Keds are remarkable 
for springy lightness, unusual 
ground-grip and long wear. 


A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds model—designed 
for the hardest sports and 
vacation wear. Athletic- 
trims come with crepe 
soles, corrugated and suc- 
tion soles. 


Look for the name—and accept no 
substitute for Keds! 


Free for Boys and Girls 


The Keds Hand-book of Sports contains information 
on games, sports, camping, woodcraft, vacation sug- 
gestions and dozens of other interesting subjects. Sent 
free if you address Dept. A-60, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


HEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 
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Progress in the 
Electrical Industry 


Nothing better indicates the strides which the Electric 
Service Companies are making toward greater efficiency 
and greater usefulness than their record of economy in 
Coal consumption in 1924. In that year the Electric 
Service Companies consumed on an average only 2.56 
Ibs. of Coal per kilowatt-hour of electrical energy pto- 
duced—a reduction of 1.04 Ibs. from the average in 1923. 


In this progress consumers of Consolidation Clean Coal 
were among the leaders. Four of our Electric Service 
Company customers who recently gave us their 1924 
statistics, averaged 1.69 lbs. of Consolidation Clean Coal 
per kilowatt-hour. This record testifies alike to the engi- 
neering skill of these Electric Service Companies and 
to the cleanliness and high heat content of Consoli- 
dation Clean Coal. 


REG US PAT OFF 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson SBuilding—New Vork City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS, State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 


: LONDON; ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices { GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1925 


Sales Agents | 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
Italy in the steerage to make his fortune in 
Brazil. His first money was earned ped- 
dling vegetables in the streets of Santos. 
Today he is the Hugo Stinnes of South 
America, which means that he is a field 
marshal of finance and production. 

Yet he is only one among many. Another 
Italian immigrant, Francisco Pugliese, be- 
gan as laborer in Sao Paulo and now owns 
the biggest chain of cotton mills in Brazil. 
His full brother in industrial stewardship is 
Rudolpho Crespi, who turned up in Santos 
a barefoot boy from the Lombardy hills. 
He is one of the arbiters of Brazilian sugar 
fortune. Even more picturesque is the rise 
of Giuseppe Martinelli, the Croesus of Rio, 
who started as a stevedore and who became 
dictator of Brazilian water transport, to say 


| nothing of varied enterprises on the side. 


Italians are not the only stars in this fas- 
cinating narrative of men and money. The 
German has contributed his share. Typical 
of their part was the late Francisco 
Schmidt, who was the coffee king of Brazil. 
It grew out of his ownership of forty-eight 
fezendas, as the plantations are called. He 
sailed from Hamburg with empty pockets 
but with a determination to get rich, and 
succeeded beyond his fondest dreams. 

Nearly all European lands have contrib- 


| uted to the record. In Valparaiso, for in- 


stance, I talked with Pascal Barbaruzza, 
whose story vies with that of Matarazzo. 
He is a Czech—they are numerous and 
successful on the west coast—whose first 
job in Chile was as clerk in a hardware store 
at Antofagasta. Now he is the head of the 
combine that controls more than 30 per 
cent of the entire Chilean nitrate output. 
A countryman of his, F. Mahanovitch, 
turned up in Buenos Aires less than four 
decades ago without friends or funds. 
Somehow he borrowed the money with 
which to buy a rowboat and began to ferry 
passengers to and from ocean steamers. 
From this modest beginning he evolved 
what is practically a monopoly on the local 
passenger traffic between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 


Dixieland of Sao Paulo 


A kindred adventure is that of Michael 
Duggan who brings the River Plate Irish 
into the picture. He landed penniless at 
Buenos Aires. His initial job was as peon 
on an estancia, as they call the ranches in 
Argentina. When he died not long ago his 
estate was appraised at many millions of 
pesos. 

One more detail not lacking in romance 
or in interest for us will round out this 
immigration section. It relates to coloni- 
zation, which has been developed in Argen- 
tina and Brazil on a scale not generally 
appreciated in this country. Not only are 
there German, Italian, Spanish, Russian 
and even Japanese settlements, but in Ar- 
gentina there are half a dozen Jewish col- 
onies, recruited from Russia, Poland and 
elsewhere, that originally sought to revive 
the Biblical tradition of the Hebrew and 
return him to the soil. 

Few people know that in the dark days 
after the Civil War, when the terrors of 
reconstruction and carpetbagging sapped 
the life, courage and patriotism of our 
South, a gallant band of men who had 
fought under Lee and Jackson went to 
Brazil and set up a little replica of Dixie- 
land, including the watermelon, which they 
introduced into the country, in the state of 
Sao Paulo. Then, as now, it was known as 
Villa Americana. The Texas and Alabama 
drawl blended with the Portuguese patois. 
There are scores of descendants of those 
migrating Confederate soldiers who cannot 
speak a word of English. 


Now for that revolutio 
the average North Am 
seem to be a favorite s 

American countries. 
tion is that if a rainy d 
there is nothing more 
president is deposed anc 
up. The question ther 
many revolutions? To 
must probe further in 
ican character and its 

The root of the troub 
the failure of democracy 
At this statement most 
in protest. They talk a 
with the glorious institut 
point the parallel that 
constitution and our ow: 
are akin, but in interpre 
apart. There is scarcely 
Panama—and this is 
which we are concernec 
popular will has been p 
itself in the naming of 

Democracy fails to 
cause the average Lai 
comprehend it. Nor 
accept it. The cause is r 
Lack of education is the: 
culty. Tradition is also a 
nal South American was an | 
considerable degree of ci 
Inca régime shows. Art 
flourished in Peru and e 
was a plastic soul. os 


Latinized Tammany 


Along came the conquering 
who reduced these people to yass 
Indian was the victim of th 
the rapacity of a tyranny 
was its own undoing. Yet 
serviency to strong rule has f 
the decline and fall of Hispanic 
is why dictators can get away 
most Latin-American republics, 
benevolent despot seems es 
peace and prosperity, certain 
cation is more widespread than 
moment. Diaz—whatever his f 
firmed this theory in Mexico; 
whose fist is less mailed, is doing it 

The vanished Spanish viceroy 
successor in the present-day presider 
as a rule, is merely the mouthpiece 
agent of a little oligarchy which real 
the land. These oligarchies not 6 
erally have the power of presidentia 
death but likewise control econon 
tinies. As in no other part of the 
politics is good business and vice vé 
the man who happens to be wear 
presidential sash, which is the syn 
office, antagonizes the oligarchy 
tures to indicate his successor 
established prerogative—he is depo: 

The more you study South An 
politics the more you realize that tl 
cipal method of getting rid of a pr 
is through revolt. Many national él 
are farces. There is a Latinized Ta 
Hall in every capital. oa 

In Chile, to illustrate, president 
named for years by the ruling cast 
posed of the rich old families and th 
and navy. Arturo Alessandri broke! 
this sacred preserve, made @ Cal 
which appealed to the average man | 
needs, and became the first nidd 
president. Yet revolution had to 
annual exercise and he was deposed t 
an army coup and sent into ex 

than six months later, throug! 
coup engineered by the rai 
the army, he was brought bai 1 


American presidential rule 
(Continued on Pag 
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free- 


toonelucky reader 
each month—free 
tooth brushes for 


the rest of his or 
her life. 


nC BRUSH 


ve 


ANTEEO 


Guar 
PHYLA! 
AVS 


NEVER DEC 


De Caika tLe oes 
Vv. S.A 
Pind, TOOTH 


The index finger in the picture 
above shows you how your 
jaw is curved. Note how the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, in the curve of 
the bristles and in the curve 
of the handle, conforms to 
this formation. 


- 
€ 


MAD 
cre 


your teeth need 
-tooth brush as 
ch as you need 
all yout teeth 


Below — This 
picture shows 
how the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic fitsthe 
inside contour of 
the teeth. You 
can see how much 
more irregular are 
the tooth surfaces 
on the inside curve. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fits the prominent 
curves of each tooth 
and penetrates deep- 
ly into the crevices 
between. 


nost effective guard against decay 
t brush that reaches every tooth 


(OD brush cleans your teeth thor- ing of your mouth 
whly. It reaches all your teeth. It by brushes with the 
soft the film of germs and mucin from _ wrong shape of handle. 
voth. It leaves no tooth endangered No more fear that ALL 
2icids of decay. your teeth may not be thor- 


ld men studied the contour of the jaw. oughly clean. Consider this tooth brush of 
rade a brush to fit. The bristles of this yours. Is its bristle-surface concave? Does 
urve; the picture shows you how.  !t fit the shape of your jaw? Does its handle  ggjq by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
rooth along the length of the brush is curve outward? As it easy to reach your and all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the 
e and cleaned. back molars with it? United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 


© put a cone-shaped tuft on the end of The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in between teeth. Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c;_Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
rsh. This helps you reach your back The saw-tooth bristles pry into every crevice, 25c. Also made in three different bristle textures 
They curved the handle. That alone break up and sweep away the mucin, and —hard, medium, and soft. Always sold in the 
st easier for millions of tooth brush users dislodge food particles which otherwise might yellow’ box that protects from dust: and ‘handling, 


Ch and clean every tooth in their mouths. hide away and cause trouble. Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with a new 
ree headline for our advertisements. The headline of this adver- 


tisement is “‘4// your teeth need the tooth brush as much as 


ik 2 tee © 8 
of what help these features of the The big end tuft helps in this work and also you need all your teeth.” After reading the text can you supply a new head- 
Iy-lac-tic could be to you. No more performs another very important task. With line? We offer to the writer of the best one submitted each month four free 


Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize will be 


' trying to make a flat brush clean a 1t you can easily reach and clean the backs of given toeach. Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write 


a letter. The winning headline will be selected by the George Batten Com- 


surface. No more awkward stretch- teeth, even the backs of hard-to-get-at molars. pany, Inc., Advertising Agents. ‘This offer expires April 30, 1926. 


. 


/ ADULT hi . 4 GUARANTEE 
{ Wf), Pts, -4 WF TMS BRUSH FAILS TO 
Wf /, yy he Wi i) } REG.IN. v.s. 7 = - GIVE THE SERVICE WHICH 


Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brus Co., Florence, Mass. Dep’t 1-EEr 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the adver- 


YOU THINK ITSHOULD tisement from which this coupon was clipped: 


BHYLACTIC BRUSH CO RETURN ITTO USAND 


|RISTLES ESIC SAE, WE WILL SEND A NEW 
4 a CLEAN Pipaiiai desist les taal astibes = BRUSH WITHOUT CHARGE 
CE INVEA 3 = 3 PAC-PHY-LACTIC BRUSH ' 
eer we Ben : HE CORRECT BRUSH FLORENCE MASE 1 
" IV IMy CocAne 3 Peas 5 . 
Ve RI Cae ; 
Ndebele aed aan) ee Rae NoommBrusea WS TELLIN BOX GUBRAKTEES Gen t ples tera pie kn a) 
EMESS RE 
PSLERR IOS NEVER DECAYS” COMMENT OMECNONS il] Address....... RIE eo RY caren aee enema ce! 


: 2 ° 8 a a Se 
in America by Americans 610s, ?.5.c. encase 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
that in three years Alessandri had exactly 
thirteen different cabinets. 

The spectacle afforded by President Ar- 
turo Bernardes of Brazil is almost without 
precedent. Since 1923 he has weathered 
two revolutions. When I saw him on the 
first occasion that he had received visitors 
since the last revolution, he looked har- 
assed, nervous and run down. But he was 
still on the job. 

Bernardes has one of the finest economic 
minds in South America. His plan to di- 
versify exports so as to lessen the country’s 
dependence upon coffee and his insistence 
upon budget reform were sound and con- 
structive. Yet they raised a flurry. 

The reason was that curtailment of pub- 
lic waste, to say nothing of any effort to 
frustrate the favorite sport of president 
baiting, interfered with the divine rights of 
the politicians, who, in Brazil as elsewhere, 
like to follow the line of least economic re- 
sistance. They would prefer endless bor- 
rowing and the constant issuance of new 
money. 

One detail must not be overlooked. It is 
the close kinship between South American 
revolutions and railways. Take a bird’s-eye 
view of the history of the past forty years 
and you find that revolt is always more per- 
sistent in countries with inadequate trans- 
port than where there are ample traveling 
facilities. Where towns are isolated, it is 
easy to raise the standard of revolt and get 
a campaign under swing, because the estab- 
lished government cannot rush troops there. 
In other words, the per capita of revolution 
depends on mileage. 


Good Buildings Deserve 


The Yankee Influence 


Summed up, mercurial statesmanship, 
combined with what is nothing more or less 
than economie illiteracy, has done more to 
retard the commercial expansion of South 
American countries than almost all the 
other causes combined, and these include 
the chronic revolutions. 

With this glimpse of the South American 
character and background, we can now 
make a quick and final summary of what is 
of more vital moment to us—namely, the 
Yankee influence. How has it exerted it- 
self? 

To dwell on the traditional kinship be- 
tween North and South America about 
which so much sentimental speech, both 
uttered and written, is expended seems 
futile. More than one keen observer has 
pointed out that the United States and 
South America are not spiritual cousins. 
We have far more in common with the 
British, Germans, French, Italians, Nor- 
wegians and the Dutch. The real Latin- 
American mental and temperamental affin- 
ity is with Spain and Portugal. If you get 
under the surface of most loose hands- 
across-the-Panama talk, you discover that 
emotionally and otherwise most South 
Americans lean more toward Europe than 
toward us. Paris sets the fashion for their 
styles and their pleasures. For every one 
Argentine who visits the United States a 
thousand go to the French capital. 

Tradition and heredity have, of course, 
helped to shape the South American atti- 
tude toward us, but we also are to blame. 
We like to proclaim that we are the big 
brother of the nations south of the equator 
and that we want to help them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the South American who is 
sincere with you resents this superiority 
complex. He will tell you that he does not 
want to be big-brothered or helped, except 
where that help spells distinct economic 
advantage. He believed idealism and Yan- 
keeism were strangers until we entered the 
World War. He still resents Roosevelt’s 
Panama Canal coup, because no matter 
where he lived he felt that it was an en- 
croachment upon his nationalism. He did 
not stop to consider the immense practical 
advantage that the gash across the isthmus 
would eventually mean to him and his pos- 
terity. 

The plain frank truth is that the most 
effective Pan-Americanist is the person who 


(| “Did you ever see such 


easy-working windows?” 


Jee tise as if by magic. Quickly they respond to the 
tug of a child or the touch of a woman. And not 
one irritable complaint do they make about their daily 
ups and downs. 


No wonder. They ride upon considerate pulleys of Good 
Hardware—Corbin. Corbin window lifts that believe in 
being useful besides beautiful, raise and lower them. 
And sturdy Corbin fasteners securely bar outsiders. 


Not only for “easy-working windows” but for every 
hardware need of every kind of building there is Good 
Hardware—Corbin. In great office and public buildings 
you will find it—in humble cottages and magnificent 
homes, in schools, hotels, stores and factories. 


Perhaps you are building, planning to, or just thinking 
about it. If so, make note of this: Good Hardware — 
Corbin—is a joy to live with. 


“Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware”’ is considered the 
most interesting and readable booklet yet issued on hardware. 
Perhaps you would like to receive a copy. If so, write us. 


P. & F. CORBIN “SS? NEW BRITAIN 


CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Philadelphia 


establishes that most permanent 
tionships, which is good busines ; 
is the tie that binds. This bring 
analysis of what we have done an 
are likely to do commercially, | 
spiring perspective that stimu) 
Americanism and intensifies you | 
Yankee enterprise and performar. 
that eighth wonder of the world. 
ama Canal—down almost to the 
continent, you can follow the ma 
men and our money. 


: 


Railway Pioneers | 


First, historically, comes a 10) 
achievement written in steel in | 
nigh impregnable ramparts of th 
Not many in the United States ;| 
the name of Henry Meiggs; but i) 
back in the 70’s, with an en 
heroism almost unmatched, who | 
Central Railway of Peru, one of 
struction marvels of modern times, 
less dramatic was the feat of anothe 
North American, William Wheelwr| 
built the first railroad in Chile, 

Today, in those identical snoy 
Cordilleras, we are maintaining t 
tradition of courage and conques: 
hunt for copper. We are moving tl 
tains not with faith but with ene 
perseverance. The American minin 
ment in Chile alone is nearly $400, 

In Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, A 
and Venezuela the American oil 
drilling for the most precious of al 
als, and is setting up, as he alway: 
foreign lands, a little civilization 
wilds. 

Until this year, the British, Germ 
the Chileans were masters of the 
trate wealth of the western coast. | 
begun to dispute that supremacy r 
with the conventional agencies of I 
tion but with a new process of ex! 
that may revolutionize the industr: 

No less impressive is our advance 
east coast. In Argentina alone our} 
meat packing is $80,000,000 and w 
inate the industry. The finest offic 
ing in Buenos Aires bears the nam 
the property of the First National ! 
Boston. 

Before the World War the Eur 
owned cables in Latin America tota 
000 miles, while our mileage was only 
Today it has increased to 24,000, wl 
European cables remain at their 
figure. 

In wireless, if not otherwise, w 
joined a league of nations, for we 4 
part of the powerful international 
group operating in South America 
includes besides ourselves the leadin 
ish, French, German and Italian com| 
It is known as the A. E. F. G. I, th 
ing the first letters of the countries 
porated. In the Argentine and in 
this organization is erecting two of th 
powerful sending and receiving ¥ 
plants on the globe. J 

Closely allied with communication 
all-important matter of news, since 
form their impressions of countries! 
from what they read about them. 
years the reports of all happenings 
States, whether a negro lynching or 
tional political convention, went tof 
first and were filtered for South Am 
consumption by the Havas Agence 
official French news bureau, whicl 
clients beyond the equator. The 

United Press got busy, established 
service from New York to the leadit 
pers of Brazil, Argentina and else 
with the result that South America | 
not only from day to day what is 0! 
in our midst but gets it free from an 
eign flavor. Ti 
I have already spoken of the treme 
vogue of the American movie. Icang 
better illustration of South Amerie: 
miliarity with our leading cine! 
than to say that the American © 
employed to patrol the roads durin 
construction of the A. E. F. G. I. plan 
(Continued on Page 90) — 
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« but didn't he leave any 


AVE you ever paused to think 
_vho is taking the risk if your 
isnot adequately insured? If the 
t-mergency should come tomot- 
: vould your family have enough 
net the bills through long years 
a they are met now? 
westments in property and secu- 
ssmay yield your estate but little 
ct suddenly thrown on the market. 
uiess holdings often fade away 
ei the master hand is withdrawn. 
he Aitna-izet show you how an 
n Insurance Policy in an adequate 
nh will guarantee to your 
edents ample funds for life. 


insurance? 


years ahead . . first moving out of her home . 
ties .. the crushing denials for both herself and children. 
old friend’s tender inquiry! . . What pathos in that spontaneous phrase: “But 


didn’t he leave any insurance?” 


alone. 


Ai 


The Atna Life Insurance Company 
and affiliated companies issue virtually 
every known form of policy—Life In- 
surance in all its branches; Group Life; 
Group Disability; Accident and Health; 
Automobile; Compensation; Liability; 
Burglary; Plate Glass; Water Damage; 
Fire; Marine; Transportation; Fidelity 
Bonds; Surety Bonds, etc. 


Atna-ize according to your needs— 
as you prosper and as your obligations 
increase. 


1850 - 75th Anniversary - 1925 


A wife suddenly left to face life's battles 
Swift, stabbing glimpses of the bitter 
_ then a long struggle for bare necessi- 
.. How mocking is the 


Ger acquainted with the Etna-izer 
in your community. He is a man 
worth knowing. The accredited 
representative of the Aitna Life In- 
surance Company and affiliated com- 
panies—the strongest multiple-line 
insurance organization in the world. 
For seventy-five years, the word 
«#tna” has been a synonym for 
worthy insurance honestly sold. To- 
day, in every community, an intelli- 
gent Aitna representative is prepared 
to furnish every petson with depend- 
able protection against every form of 
financial loss. Meet the man worth 
knowing in yout town—today! 


AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANTES 


JA?ASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY. 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Flinges that 
grow old gracefully 


McKinney peveropment! A hinge that gathers new quali- 
ties and new charms with the passing of time. Here is finely 
wrought steel hardware that will delight the lover of bronze. 


There is a richness which comes with age to those things which 
can withstand wear. Numbered among them is this finely made 
hinge. The beautifying work of Time on bronze has long been 
admired. Now, the same result is obtained by this unusual hinge. 
It is subject to the same subtle colorings. And it is always in 
harmony with its solid bronze companion-hardware. 


By name, it is McKinney Antique Bronze finish—dull rubbed. 
There are many other styles and finishes. From such an array of 
fine hinges as you will find displayed by the McKinney builders’ 
hardware merchant, any plan of decorating can be matched. 
Make your hardware selection early. Do not let shortness of 
time deprive your home of the hinges it should have. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts of 
your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. To 
aid you in your home building McKinney will gladly send 
a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Company 
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Rio de Janeiro has been dubbed Tom Mix 
by the natives. 

Not only have we influenced South 
American purchase and production but to a 
very large extent we are the determining 
factors in the marketing of Brazil’s great 
coffee crop. Last year we bought 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds, which is more than half 
the entire output. Incidentally, we paid 
$60,000,000 more for it than in the preced- 
ing year. 

Nor is this widening sphere of North 
American influence all on the commercial 
side. Through the Rockefeller Foundation 
we are helping the health of great coun- 
tries like Brazil. Largely because of its re- 
search, the hookworm, yellow fever and 
malaria have lost their terror. Beggars 
cured of the hookworm have renounced 
their calling and become useful citizens of 
the republic. 

Two other evidences of Yankee influence, 
widely differing in scope and importance, 
| but linked in far-reaching significance for 
the future of South America, remain to 
| be noted. The first is the Panama Canal, 
which Lord Bryce called “the greatest lib- 
erty that man has taken with Nature.” 
But it is more than a stupendous triumph 
over dirt and disease. It is the embodiment 
of the vision and the capacity of the North 
American race. 


Hands Across the Canal 


Nothing that you read can convey an 
adequate idea of its impressiveness or the 
amazing ease of operation. The sphinx and 
the pyramids are majestic ruins of a ro- 
mantic past. The Great Wall of China is a 
mighty symbol of imperial decay. The 
canal is the animate and thrilling dramati- 
zation of the spirit of today. Uncle Sam’s 
many-millioned investment on the isthmus 
is making good as a business proposition. 
During the last fiscal year there was a profit. 
On the day before I made the trip, twenty- 
seven toll-paying ships went through, which 
is a record. 

Tolls, by the way, are levied on the net 
tonnage, which is the interior space which 
can be devoted to the carriage of cargo or 
passengers. Each net ton is 100 cubic feet. 
The rate for laden ships is $1.20 per net ton, 
while the price for ships in ballast is seventy- 
two cents per net ton. 

Few realize the immense saving of dis- 
tance at sea that the canal makes possible. 
Between New York and San Francisco, the 
distance of 13,135 nautical miles by way of 
the Strait of Magellan has been reduced to 
5262 miles by the canal. The saving is 
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therefore 7873 miles, or three-fifths. From 
New York to Valparaiso the reduction by 
use of the canal is 8747 miles; to Callao, 
6250 miles; to Guayaquil, 7405 miles; to 
Wellington, New Zealand, 2493 miles; to 
Yokohama, 3678 miles. 

The effect on our exports to the west coast 
of South America can scarcely be estimated. 
The combination of the canal and a line 
flying the American flag has been a vital 
factor in enhancing our commercial prestige 
in Chile and Peru. 

The second and concluding phase relates 
to President Coolidge’s decision in the 
Tacna-Arica controversy, which has been 
the political storm center of South America 
for nearly forty years. The main issue, 
briefly stated, grew out of the War of the 
Pacific waged between Peru and Bolivia on 
one side and Chile on the other. By the 
Treaty of Ancon, which ended the war and 
which was signed in 1883, the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, formerly Peruvian and 


Bolivian soil, were placed und 
rule for a period of ten years, wher 
scite should determine by Popr 
whether the territory would rema 
the domination and Sovereignty 
or revert to Peru. | 

When the ten-year period *| 
acute differences arose between C} 
Peru that no satisfactory basis fo| 
scite could be established, nor dig 
velop. Each subsequent decade | 
the breach, and diplomatic relatiy 
severed. | 


The Tacna-Arica Settlen 


The failure of the long series of 
ences that sought to establish som 
of settlement induced President Ha 
invite the negotiators to try to get{ 
at Washington. Both governny 
sponded favorably and the result 
protocol, formulated at Washington 
submitting all the questions arisir 
the unfulfilled provisions of the Th 
Ancon to arbitration by the Presi 
the United States. This docum 
clared that the decision rendered 
President should be final and wnal) 
It also provided that if the decision 
favor of a plebiscite, the arbitrator 
have full power to determine the con 
for holding it. | 

Last March President Coolidge, ; 
herited President Harding’s respon 
in the matter, decided that the ques 
permanent sovereignty of the two pn 
involved in the dispute must be dete 
by a plebiscite to be held under the 
vision of a commission of three m 
one to be named by Chile, one by P 
the other, who will be chairman, | 
President of the United States, ¢ 
Pershing has been named as the An 
member. 7 

The Chileans construed this asa vi 
tion, since they had urged a plebis 
along. The Peruvians assailed it ( 
ground that the long rule by Chile, : 
other things, precluded adequate sl 
representation by them. In Limaan 
where there were anti-American demo 
tions and President Leguia’s enemiess 
to capitalize the unrest into a moyem 
depose him, but without success. Ei 
futile was the Peruvian ee 
the whole matter be reopened, Th 
way has been cleared for the settl 
of a dispute that has been going 
years. 4 

Taking the larger view, Pr 
idge’s decision bears the same1 
political stabilization of the 
South America that the Day 
to the economic reconstruc 
At the moment Peru is anime 
wounded national vanity th 
grievance. In the end the 
resentments always subside ii 
that unfailing antidote whid 
prosperity. Inevitably a ne 
will develop between the re 
prestige will be enhanced. 

Such is the picture of Sout 
transition. A great continent 
partly undeveloped resources, 
people ready and willing to do' 
the work of the world, stand 
of a new day of tremendous 
A large part of our economii 
bound up in its future. We 
detail to what extent we ar 
opportunity. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of as 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Sou 
The next will be devoted to President Leguia© 
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This picture, 2% x 4% 
inches, made with the 
14 Pocket Kodak, 
Series II. 


Sharp pictures are easy 
with this sharp-shoot- 
ing camera. 


No. L4 Pocket Kodak, Series 17 


| With Diomatic Shutter and Kodak Anastigmat Lens (7.7 


‘NOOD, sharp pictures—that’s the kind you want and that’s the 
J kind you get with this 14 Pocket Kodak, Series II. The Kodak 
\nastigmat lens f£7.7 gives you keen detail in the negative, which 
reans snappy prints and enlargements—the kind you like to look 


u The No. 14 Pocket Kodak, Series I, is a sharp- shooter. 
| You want your pictures properly exposed, too, and this camera makes 
lat easy. Right below the lens is a sliding scale that picks out the stop or 
speed that fits the light. The dial tells the exposure 
to give. Furthermore, the four snap-shot speeds on 
the Diomatic shutter are accurately timed. They 
are marked 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100—and that’s 
what they are. 

Camera—pocket size. 

Autographic, of course—but only Eastman 


cameras can be. 


Price, $26 at your dealer’s 


Pi joroncnaemetr® Uf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


the lens snaps into position 


astman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodaé City 
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“Then sit where you are, and don’t jaw,” 
said Private Lucas. “Are you hungry?” 

“T am famished.” 

Private Lucas leaned forward and groped 
in the web haversack of the nearest dead man 
until he found the little bag in which were his 
iron rations. 

He tried to open the tin of bully beef with 
the opener, but the metal broke in a V-shaped 
piece. He swore. 

“Never can manage those things!”’ he said, 
and reached for his jackknife. 

He and his prisoner were eating slices of 
bully and biscuits when a wounded sergeant 
of his own battalion limped by. 

“Hullo, Sandy,’ he called. “Where did 
you rake him in, eh?” 

“Found him in a trench, sergeant.” 

The sergeant rested on his rifle. 

“You'd best hand him over to me. I’ll take 
charge of him. You must get back to the bat- 
talion. They’re in a bad way up yonder on the 
hill.” 

Sandy sighed and rose to his feet and gave 
his heavy equipment a hitch forward. 

“Right!” 

And then the sergeant coughed and fell on 
his knees and slowly dived over on to his face 
and lay sprawling in three inches of water. 
When Sandy bent over him and lifted him up 
he was dead. 


Herr Schmidt slid his arm through San- 
dy’s and led him toward a small coffee shop. 
In the window were steaming hot joints of 
beef and mutton and pork, with slices cut 
out of them, in dishes swimming with 
gravy; and dishes of sausages, sizzling; 
and liver and bacon, and steak and onions. 
A man in a white jacket and apron was 
carving. The place was crowded with cus- 
tomers. 

“You will come in here and eat,” said 
Herr Schmidt, “and afterward you will 
talk to me.” 

Sandy shook his head. > 

“No, Jerry, can’t be done.” He rubbed 
the toe of his right shoe against his left 
heel. “No, don’t ask me, or maybe I’d 
say yes, and be sorry afterward.” 

“But you are hungry.” 

“That’s right too.’ Sandy’s awe of the 
fur collar and cuffs and the big cigar and 
the diamond pin had gone. This was only 
old Jerry, whose life he had saved—a man 
no better than himself. Richer, perhaps, 
but no better. Nota hap’orth! “You see, 
Jerry, I got a wife at home. See? She’s 
had a hard time; buried a couple of kids 
this last three months, see, and it’s kind of 
give her a knock-out? And she ain’t strong 
anyway, see? She needs food more than 
I do, Jerry.” 

Sandy stopped abruptly, feeling shy and 
ill at ease and afraid that Jerry, who, after 
all, was only a blasted bourgeois, would 
laugh at him and leave him. 

But Herr Schmidt merely nodded his 
head and looked grave and said, “Gott! 
And she is hungry too! Do I understand 
that you have lose your two little young 
ones?” 

Sandy nodded. 

“Listen, friend, I will buy you food, and 
you will take me where you live. And we 
will have a feast, a celebration, a féte—how 
do you call it?—a reunion! For, in the war, 
you have save my life and never will I for- 
get! I must help you.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said Sandy. “We 
could do with a feed, of course.’”’ He spoke 
grufily to hide his emotion. ‘It ain’t all 
lavender in this country, I can tell you! 
I’m flesh and blood, Jerry, same as you, and 
I can’t stand no more of it. ’ma Bolshie, 
that’s what lam! A ruddy Bolshie—out to 
get what I can from them that’s keeping me 
in the gutter.” 

“You make the revolution, hein?” 

“Ah! Like they done in Russia! The 
poor man’s on top there, living on the fat of 
the land. That’s what will happen here. 
Revolution, Jerry, that’s the trick! Revo- 
lution!’’ 
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Sandy Lucas ended in a deep-throated 
growl. He hoped that what he had said 
hadn’t been entirely foolish. It was difficult 
to remember all that he had heard from the 
funny dark-faced little man with the beard 
and the spectacles who’d talked of the red 
flag and the red blood of the martyrs. It 
was difficult to remember anything very 
much when you were half starved and 
hadn’t eaten since the day before. And 
those damn motorbusses making that noise, 
and the fog choking you! What a mess! 

The stout German looked at the little 
man by his side and smiled. 

“You will make the revolution,” he said. 
“Ja! I have a belief you will do as you 
say.” 

“And why not? What’s this blasted 
country done for me, eh?”’ 

Two well-dressed, prosperous-looking 
young men, talking and laughing, walked 
in the same direction as Sandy and Herr 
Schmidt. 

Sandy glanced at them sideways under 
the light of a lamp, and wondered why 
their voices made him so angry. They halted 
to let a man carrying a big crate pass to his 
lorry at the curb. ; 

“We'll just have time to change and get 
back to town again before dinner,” said onys 
of the young mén. 

“What are we going to do afterward?” 
said the other. 

“Dance, I suppose—dance and supper!” 

Sandy turned and spoke. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but you couldn’t help 
an old soldier, could you, sir?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“An old soldier?’’ he said. 

His friend said, ‘‘Oh, come on, Tony, or 
we'll be late.”” He said to Sandy, “I make a 
point of never giving to beggars in the 
street.” 

Sandy grinned at Herr Schmidt. 

“Did you hear that, Jerry? Those two, 
they’re what they’d call the upper classes! 
Me, I belong to the ruddy lower classes! 
And why? They’ve got the cash, I haven’t. 
I’m the mud under their feet. Did you hear 
how they spoke to me?”’ 


Darkness in the village street where the com- 
pany had formed up. A heavy rain falling. 
Mud. It'd be mucky in the trenches, digging. 
In the distance, from beyond Philosophe, the 
rise and fall of gunfire. 

The platoon sergeant was calling the roll. 

“It’s always our battalion for working 
parties,”’ said the man on Private Lucas’ right. 

“Tt’s not fair, dragging us oot our billets 
nicht after nicht,” said the man on Private 
Lucas’ left. 

The company sergeant major said sharply, 
“There’s someone talking in the rear-r rank! 
Who is it?” 

There was no answer. A man in the front 
rank chuckled. The platoon commander came 
out of the dark doorway of the little house 
which was compary headquarters. 

“That was Lucas, of course,” he said. His 
slow and drawling voice seemed to cut you 
through.and through. “Lucas, you’re a dis- 
grace to the battalion! You're no good! I’m 
sick and tired of hearing you! Why the hell 
can’t you try to make a soldier of yourself? 
If the rest of the company was like you, God 
help us! Sergeant major, bring him up to the 
company orderly room tomorrow.” 

Private Lucas’ cheeks burned. Damn him 
and that you-be-damned accent of his! A 
ruddy toff! What right had he to talk like that 
to a man who'd done no wrong ? 


He never had been brought up at the 
company orderly room, either, Sandy re- 
flected. The company sergeant major got a 
bullet through the shoulder within the hour 
and was sent down the line. The officer— 
blast him!—must have forgot. 

Herr Schmidt uttered a little laugh. 

“My friend, you are melancholy.” 

Sandy Lucas choked. 

““T make a point of never giving to 
beggars’! sez he. Me!’ 


Herr Schmidt clucked his tongue in sym- 
pathy and went into the little coffee shop. 
Sandy waited outside, his back to the 
lighted window and the steaming joints of 
meat, and stared with heavy eyes at the 
traffic of motors passing in the wet fog and 
the glowing headlights and the people on 
the sidewalk. 

“Poor devils!’”? he thought. Men and 
women going home after working all day 
long, earning money for other people no 
better than themselves, but luckier! 
Slaves! Wage slaves! 

And, reflected Sandy with sudden envy, 
lucky themselves to have wages to work 
for! 

But that was wrong. He was mixing 
things up. 

Herr Schmidt was by his side again. 
With him was a boy from the coffee shop 
who wore an apron and carried a holder 
with four covered dishes, one above the 
other, and a coffeepot. Herr Schmidt had 
a loaf of bread wrapped in an old newspaper 
under one arm. 

“And now you will take me to your 
home and we will eat and then you will tell 
me your troubles.” 


Sandy opened the door of his room, lit 
only by the light of a lamp in the street out- 
side almost level with the window. The 
girl who sat at the table, her cheek resting 
on the palm of her hand, raised her head. 

“Why, Sandy!” she said. 

“T’ve brought a friend,’’ he said. ‘“We’re 
going to have a feed. Jerry, here’s the 
missus.” 

The girl stood up. She was very thin. 
Her face was white and peaked. Her skin 
seemed transparent. Her hair was black 
and her eyes blue. She wore an old black 
dress, very shabby, but clean and neat. 
She coughed as she looked up to Herr 
Schmidt. 

“Pleased to meet you, sir.”’ 

Sandy frowned at her use of the “sir.” 

“Won't you sit down?” she said. “It 
isn’t much of a place.” Her voice faltered. 
“T’m sorry.”’ She struck a match and lit a 
candle. 

The room was poor and plainly furnished 
with a deal table and two chairs, an old 
chest of drawers, and a bed with two legs at 
the head and the foot supported on two 
wooden sugar boxes. A patchwork quilt of 
faded blues and reds rested on the top of 
what seemed far too little bedding for the 
time of year. There was no fire and the air 
was damp. The wall paper was stained. 

Herr Schmidt, bareheaded, hat in hand, 
stood by the table and looked about him 
with troubled eyes. He spoke to the boy 
from the coffee shop: 

“Put the things on the table. Come 
back in an hour’s time.” The boy went out. 
“Ts there no way of having a fire?” 

““There’s a meter,” said the girl in her 
low voice. ‘‘But we’ve no coppers.” 

Herr Schmidt laid six pennies on the 
table. 

“When the first supply is finish, we must 
have more.” 

Sandy put three of the pennies into the 
slot and turned the handle each time as far 
as it would go, and struck a match and lit 
the gas with a pop. The pale-blue flames 
changed gradually to a red glow. The 
room grew warm. The girl brought plates 
and knives and forks and three cups to the 
table. 

“We ain’t got nothing very good,” she 
said. 

“No,” said Sandy, “or else we’d have 
pawned ’em, eh? But the day’s coming, 
Bess, when you and me will live in Picca- 
dilly or Park Lane, where the nobs live 
now, and then you’ll have what you want— 
everything.” 

The girl sighed. 

“Who said so?” 

“T say so,” said Sandy. 

“T’d rather you had a steady job,” said 
the girl. 


- me I would be dead! 


“Good!” said Herr Se. 
Lucas, you have discretion, 4 
must eat. Sit down, the ty | 

“Won't you eat too?” se. 

The stout German smilec 

“No, thank you. I amr- 

Not hungry! Bessie w 
How could anyone not be hi 
rich, for beefsteak and sausay ; 
potatoes, gravy, cabbage, ‘if 
bread and cheese, butter a| 
What was the use of refusing ; 
one didn’t happen to be a 

“Wake up, Bessie,” saic: 
dropped on a chair. Sandy ; 
from under the table. “| 
chair, Jerry,” he said. 

“Thank you, I will. Do) 
smoke, Mrs. Lucas?” 

She shook her head shy 
almost horrified. Sandy w 
gentleman with the fur-line: 
diamond pin “Jerry!” It | 
All very well talking about 
the rich were rich and the pi, 
Bessie had little faith in |; 
revolution. What was, was; 
change things. 

“Why don’t you eat, Be| 
said. ‘‘Don’t be afraid.” 

For a long time no one | 
Schmidt smoked his cigar anc | 
fire and the damp stained w| 
the broken bed and the bari} 
and the foggy evening, visibl | 
torn window curtain; and th, 
per was at an end, he sighed. 

“An imperial people,” he s\| 

Sandy was startled. What : 
ter now? Jerry looked like he | 
day at Loos; kind of sad «| 
himself. | 

“My friend, I owe you my): 
and my little young ones, the: 
debt.” 

Wasn’t that what he’d said 
sat side by side by the smash 

How funny the dead men loo 
and lumpy! And their faces su 
ish white, and their eyes shut! | 
black on their khaki and the ma 
like chalk! 

No, never would they answer i 
when the roll was called! Ne: 
would they climb on the fire sii 
and stare into the gray at the Ger: 
For them there’d be no more wa 

The stout German sighed, 

“What's the matter, Jerry?” 
Lucas, gazing dreamily toward t 
bursts on the slag heap. | 

“Tt is the war! At home, m 
wife and my little young ones, 
will be praying for me today. 1 
prayers have been answered, hej 
at home, and I am here, a so. 
What is to become of them if I an 
Listen!”’ 

There was a sharp whine an 
shrapnel bursting over the house 
the street, and a patter of steel oni 
broken bricks. _ 

“Look there!” The prisoner 
his arm and pointed toward th 
that lay in the mud. “Look thei 
that! One of the little splinters 0 
the dead Highlander! And if the 
We are] 
and me! Pawns of the machine 
against the lust of civilization!” 

Going mad, that’s what he was 
Private Lucas rose to his feet bri. 

“Here, Jerry, come on, we'd 
moving.” 

The stout prisoner in the muda 
uniform rose too. 


“A miracle to be alive,” — 
Schmidt. 
Sandy glanced at the white | 
wife and nodded. 
“Even if you’re half dead,” he 
(Continued on Page 97 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
if dead?’’ said the German. 
/ and Bess—we’re not wanted. You 
yand? Too many people. The rich 
/: money and they ain’t got any to 
sor us, see? That’s the situation, 
» Me and Bessie aren’t wanted. We 
‘ad a chance, have we, Bess?”’ 
» German sighed. 
\ friend,” he said, ‘“‘you are mistaken. 
;ve our chance, all of us. But I sym- 
«a the street there rose a shrill wailing 
. The German lifted his chin. 
jiat is that?” 
ily smiled. 
lere’s a feller lives round here, used to 
1the Black Watch, who plays the 
/-bagpipes. Rakes in quite a lot of 
« too!” 
\h, the bagpipes! Terrible!”’ 
‘iy resented the tone. 
jaybe you’d reason to think them ter- 
.f you heard them same as I did, that 
-Loos! Listen! The Barren Rocks of 
| That’s the tune. If he plays Blue 
ts T’ll howl!” He laughed harshly. 
lidn’t give you fellers much chance 
/we took your trenches, did we, 
’ ” 
| German went to the window and 
| out into the fog. Across the narrow 
lights shone in the windows of small 


Le 
said suddenly, “And what good did it 
1? 2” i 

he pipes?” 


‘ne everything! The battle, the war, 
king of trenches—what good did it do 


one,’ said Sandy. “‘That’s the reason 
sone Bolshie, same as they done in 
a 

>! Herr Schmidt nodded. ‘You 
my life and I return to my wife and 
ttle young ones.” 

urs died,” said the girl quietly. ‘‘Two 
1, one after another.” 

idy patted her on the shoulder. Herr 
idt sat down once more on the un- 
y chair and put his hands on his 
p knees and frowned. The music of 
ipes tormented him. 

remember one thing that you told me 


day in the village of Loos. I said you - 


losing the war—do you remember ?— 
you said no, you would win—you 
d win the war! Do you remember?” 
idn’t we win?” said Sandy. 
"ou won the war and you starve, hey?”’ 
e bagpipes had come nearer. The 
c had aswing and a lilt that sent Sandy 
s’ thoughts drifting away from the 
room and Bessie and Herr Schmidt. 
oot tapped the ground. 
ft—left—left, right, left! 


ick up the step, there! Left—left—left, 
, lef!” 

e battalion was marching along the white 
under the hot August sun. The pipes 
ed and the dust rose in clouds. Men of 
divisions stood at attention by the side of 
oad and watched. Presently there came 
view the red brick tower with the leaning 
in bending over the battered town. The 
mell of leather and sweat. The weight of 
pack. The heavy rifle bearing down on 
3 eee The ammunition. The steel 
et. 

Hoomany mair bludy miles are we gaun?” 
A long way.” 

We're to go into the line after dark.” 

ut that wasn’t near Loos or Hulluch or 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, but down on the 


me. 


You got out of that business in time, 
y,”’ said Sandy. ‘You were lucky.” 
Lucky!”” The German flung out his 
s suddenly. “Tell me, my friend, why 
you Bolshevik? Do you think you will 
rove your prospects?” - 
You’re right I do! Why shouldn’t me 

Bessie have chicken and champagne 
n we want it, and a motor car and a box 
he opera, eh? Why should I have to 
k like a slave?” 
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Herr Schmidt, the employer of hundreds, 
nodded. 

‘Ach, why? Listen, friend, there was a 
time when I was poor, but I work. I work 
hard. Iscrape and Isave. And now—now 
I have prospered.” 

“You wouldn’t have prospered in Eng- 
land,” said Sandy. 

The thought of his wrongs made him 
curse. 

“You hate England,” said Herr Schmidt. 

“Hate it? Yes! England’s no good and 
never will be! Not till we get our rights! 
England’s no good, Jerry, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“You are right! England is no good 
Herr Schmidt rose to his feet. He seemed 
to have grown larger, stouter, taller. His 
voice boomed out. “‘No good! No, that is 
the truth.” 

Sandy and his wife stared at him and 
said nothing. 

“T tell you, friends, England is no good! 
I walk in your streets; I see the people, 
and my heart bleed for them. An imperial 
people! The imperial people of my youth! 
You starve, you have no money! I am not 
surprise. The last effort was too much. 
The twilight of the gods! England, she has 
for too long been the monster that eat and 
eat, that gorge on the blood of the weak, so 
that she is replete, lazy, incapable of exer- 
tion. The next war of which we have heard 
so much is here! Germany, Russia, the 
United States, Japan—the virile peoples of 
the world—they know! The day of the 
colossus with the feet of clay and the head 
of brass and the belly of rubber is finish! 
It is the twilight of the gods.” 

“T dunno what in hell you’re driving at, 
Jerry,’ said Sandy; “but if it’s anything to 
do with smashing the ruddy capitalists, I’m 
with you—yes! Only’’—he hesitated and 
thought—‘“‘you’re rich. Won’t do you any 
good, will it?” 

Herr Schmidt smiled a funny litt!e smile. 
He waved one hand to and fro solemnly. 

“That is all right. Do you remember 
when you save my life, I tell you never will 
I forget?” 

Sandy gave a shrug of his shoulders. . 

“You said so! I didn’t do anything, 
really, Jerry.” 


1? 


The stout, pale-faced German with the 
scared eyes and the muddy gray uniform and 
the funny little round cap, blood on his fore- 
head, blood on his high-waisted tunic, stood 
on the chalky road, hands outstretched. A 
couple of redcaps, the stretcher beorers, the 
wounded, the other prisoners, all of them were 
grinning. 

“‘Good-by, my preserver! Never, never will 
I forget what you have for me done today! 
Good-by, and may Gott go with you!” 

He had insisted on his shaking hands with 
him. 

One of the redcaps said, ‘‘ Don’t you let him 
kiss you, Jock! They bite.”’ 

Sandy had felt no great surprise when he 
found his platoon commander by his side. He 
didn’t like him. He never had liked him. 
There was that voice of his and his manner! 
He condescended. That stamped him. He 
condescended. He didn’t talk to a feller, man 
to man; he talked down to you! Always 
had and always would! 

But now—now it was different! His face 
was gray, his eyes were bloodshot, he’d lost 
his bonnet, his right arm was in a sandbag 
sling, his right hand was a mass of blood- 
soaked shell dressings. 

“Come on, Lucas,”’ he said. 
to be going back.” 

Private Lucas blinked at him- and nodded 
and lifted his rifle to his shoulder. They 
moved off down the white wet road along 
which wounded men were straggling. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” said Private Lucas. 

“Got a bit of a scratch and some lunatic 
tried to put me on a stretcher.” 

Private Lucas considered this for some 
time. 

“You've no right to be going into the line 
again,” he said. 

The officer said, ‘The division’s fighting 
like hell! I’d be a pretty poor kind of a man 
if I deserted my own crowd now, wouldn't I?” 


“We've got 
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Unwillingly almost, Private Lucas was 
impressed. 

Neither said anything else. They tramped 
down into Loos and through the village all the 
long, weary, muddy, blood-stained way to 
Hill 70, where they fought the long night 
through, waiting for reénforcements that came 
and vanished. 

In the morning the officer was dead. Pri- 
vate Lucas had thought him crazy. His hand, 
he learned afterward, had been blown to pieces. 
What on earth had he wanted to go back to the 
line for when he might have been on his way 
down to the base? 


Yes, Jerry had been lucky! He’d spent 
the rest of the three years of war in Eng- 
land! And now he was rich, Jerry was, and 
smoking of fat cigars! 

“T tell you never will I forget!” said 
Herr Schmidt. After a pause he went on, 
“Listen, you can do here no good.” 

‘“‘Not till there’s a revolution and we’ve 
hoisted the red flag over the House of Com- 
mons and Buckingham Palace—no! But 
after that, Jerry’—Sandy chuckled and 
screwed up his eyes—‘“‘after that ae 

“‘No!’’ said the German sharply. ‘‘No! 
Not even when the revolution comes! No! 
You are too good a man. You must go 
away.” 

-“Go away!” said Sandy. He laughed, 
then, loudly. ‘‘That’s what the doctor at 
the infirmary said to Bess here. She must 
go away, out of London, if she wanted to 
get rid of her cough. How can we go, eh? 
Might have, all the same, if I’d pinched 
your wallet tonight, of course. Ought to 
have said I was sorry for that, oughtn’t I? 
That’s the first time I tried that kind of 
game; maybe it will be the last, maybe it 
won't.” 

“You must go away,” said Herr Schmidt. 
“Out of England! Listen attentively! 
This is my offer: I am rich. Ja! Rich! 
I have big interests in America! You must 
go there! Because you are the best man 
and the bravest man I have ever seen. 
You save my life and now you starve and 
are in embryo Bolshevik, all of which is bad 
for the soul of man. No good will be gained 
by you, personally, here to stay. I will pay 
your expenses, for you and your wife. I 
will set you up on the land—on aranch. I 
will finance you. till you have found your 
feet. A great country, Texas, a young 
country, a rich country.” 


Into the little estaminet, where Private 
Lucas and four other men of his battalion sat 
at a little table and drank coffee laced with 
rum, there came a young American. 

“Hullo, Yank,’’ someone said. 
down.” 

Soon the American, fair-headed, young, a 
medal ribbon showing on the breast of his 
tunic under his overcoat, began to talk of 
home. 

“God’s country I come from! All I pray 
is that I get out of this hell alive and see it 
again!” ; 

Sandy asked him about Texas, which was 
where he lived. The American talked about 
the blue sky and the sunshine and the spar- 
kling air and the cattle and horses and the live 
oaks and the sagebrush and coyotes and the 
open stretches of country, thousands and 
thousands of miles waiting to be settled, and 
the chances a man had to get a home of his 
own and some land and a life worth living. 

“A great country, Texas, a country worth 
fighting for,” he said. 

A country worth fighting for! 
Lucas considered. 

“And where do you come from?”’ said the 
American. “Scotland?” 

“London,” said Private Lucas. ‘‘I was 
born in Edinburgh, but London’s my home.” 

The American grunted. 

“T’m just back from leave. Ten days, 
without seeing the sun once!”’ Then he said, 
“T’m homesick! That's what's the matter 
with me—homesick!”’ 

Private Lucas thought for a long time. 

He said, “Could a feller like me have a 
home of his own, a bit of a farm like, out 
there, if he hadn’t no money to make a start 
on?” 


“Sit you 


Private 
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“Texas is a long way off,” said Sandy. 
His voice was steady, but he tingled all 
over with excitement. 

“That is all to the good. Go while you 
have the chance. Here you have no hope. 
Hope! You do not know the meaning of 
the word. Hope! Ach! To succeed to the 
seats of the mighty! To live a life of lux- 
ury! My friend, it is impossible! The end 
is in sight! The virile peoples of the world, 
they will destroy the English! It is the 
punishment of civilization on the uncivil- 
ized! The last war, I tell you, it was 
nothing! This is the end of England! The 
twilight of the gods!” 

“Jerry,” said Sandy, “I don’t get you.” 
He frowned. ‘‘We won the war, didn’t 
we?” 

“You lost the war!” Herr Schmidt 
flung out his arms passionately. “And you 
starve in thisslum! Listen! I pay for you 
to go to Texas, I fix you up on a farm, I 
finance you, you and your wife, because 
you are a good man, a brave man, and you 
saved my life for my wife and my little 
young ones! And to show that I am in 
earnest—here, you will take these, and 
tomorrow you will come and see me at my 
hotel.” 

He laid two five-pound notes on the 
table in front of the girl, who sat listening, 
round-eyed, her lips parted, her hands in 
her lap. Sandy fingered the notes almost 
timidly. 

He stared at the German, whose face was 
red and damp. “This money now—it’s 
ours?” 

“Tt is yours. Tomorrow we arrange your 
passage to America. You must escape 
before it is too late, before the most crush- 
ing defeat in the history of the world.” 

Sandy frowned. Jerry was telling him to 
go before—before what? Defeat! He put 
into words, haltingly, the thoughts that op- 
pressed him. 

“You mean we're going to be smashed?”’ 

“That, friend, is exactly what I do mean. 
Ja! Get away from here! Out of England! 
Out of this hell upon earth! The war that 
we have seen, you and I, it is nothing! The 
real war, the war that will see the end of 
this rotten country, is here! You are 
already smashed, but you do not know it! 
Already you can see the writing on the wall! 
Great Babylon is fallen! You must go, my 
friend, while there is time.” 

Sandy rose to his feet, choking. 

“You say there’s to be another war?”’ he 
said. ‘“ We'll be fighting you again—is that 
what you say?” 

“Yes,” said Herr Schmidt. ‘‘That is so.” 

“Then take your Judas money out of 
here, you swine! Do you think I’m coward 
enough to turn and run when the—the 
line’s broke like and there’s every man of 
us needed? No, you’re no good, you 
bloody Germans, and you never will be! 
Bribing a man to go back on his own folk! 
You ought to think shame on yourself!”’ 

Herr Schmidt had drawn away from the 
thin-faced man with the blazing eyes and 
was watching him in amazement, breathing 
hard. He waited until the torrent of words 
stopped. The light of the fire was waning. 
The music of the pipes in the street seemed 
to rise up, pagan and melancholy, yet tri- 
umphant. 

“T do not understand,” he said. “I do 
not understand. What you say is im- 
possible.” 

“That’s where you’re making a mis- 
take!” said Sandy fiercely. He laughed. 
““You didn’t understand the last time and 
we mopped the earth with you! You don’t 
understand now!” 

“But you have tell me you will make the 
revolution! You are Bolshevik, you tell 
me!” 

Sandy met the German’s perplexed gaze 
stolidly. 

“You put that money in your pocket, 
Jerry, and clear out! There’s going to be 
another war, is there? All right! I’m in 
it! And God help all you Germans!”’ 

Herr Schmidt bowed stiffly. Then he 
said, ‘‘I salute you! You are a brave man 
and a foolish man! The war that is being 
fought is not with rifle and machine gun, or 
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Minenwerfer or gas and shell! No, my 
friend, it is the war of the survival of the 
fittest.” 

“That’s me,” said Sandy. “Me and 
Bessie here and all the rest of us! And now 
you'd better go.” 

Herr Schmidt. went slowly down the nar- 
row stairs and out into the street. He did 
not understand even now. He sighed. The 
poverty of his surroundings frightened him. 
White faces, sick and degenerate and drink- 
sodden, seen in the light of the lamps, sick- 
ened him. 

A strange people! An impossible peo- 
ple! A great people. He said it to himself 
reluctantly—a great people! 

The piper, an old straight-backed man 
with a gray mustache and fierce eyes, stood 
in the gutter playing a dirge, a lament, that 
made Herr Schmidt shiver. His thoughts 
leaped back through the years. 


He was a prisoner of war. With other 
prisoners of war, worn out, dirty, exhausted, 
stupid from lack of sleep and shell fire, he sat 
in the mud behind barbed wire and awaited 
the word to fall in to be marched away from 
the battlefield of Loos. It was gray evening. 
On the other side of the narrow road were 
Highlanders in kilts—a few. They, too, sat 
in the mud and rested. 

A piper stood a little apart from the other 
Highlanders and played his bagpipes. The 
music rose and fell sadly. Horrible music. 
Discordant music. Shrill. Piercing. You 
heard it and you felt sick. Something stirred 
within you. You wanted to shed tears because 
men had died in battle. Brave men! You 
could not see, because your eyes were dim. 
Only barbarians could love music like that! 
Barbarians! Soldiers! Yes, it was the music 
of soldiers! Soldiers lamenting their dead, 
slain in battle! 

Two Highlanders in khaki were talking 
outside the barbed wire. 

One said, ‘‘That’s all that’s left of the 
battalion.” 

Scotchmen! Barbarians! 

“Aye,” said the other, “that’s all! What for 
do they let that piper play the Flowers of the 
Forest? They ought to hae mair sense.” 

Private Schmidt, prisoner of war, won- 
dered. 


The piper ended his lament with a long- 


drawn, quavering cry of agony; or so it ° 


seemed to Herr Schmidt, listening in a kind 
of dream. 

“Can ye gie a puir auld Royal High- 
lander a penny, sir?” 

Herr Schmidt put a sixpenny bit into the 
Glengarry held out to him. 


In the little dark room, Sandy Lucas, 
Bolshevik, late of the Royal Scots, stood 
and stared at his wife, who still sat at the 
table, her eyes downcast, her hands still 
folded in her lap, her face white and drawn. 

“‘Bess,”’ he said, “did I do what was 
right?” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. 

“Yes, Sandy, you did what was right.” 
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He was glad she had said that. A 
was lifted from his mind. 

“We couldn’t take money from a |} 
like that, could we?”’ he said. j 

The girl got up from her chair and 
to him and flung her arms about his 
and kissed him. 

“No,” she said faintly, “we cou 
have taken his money.” 

She hid her passion of grief and 4} 
pointment, her despair, under a wave 
wistful smile. 
An hour later Herr Schmidt sat i| 
private sitting room at his hotel and t; 
with his London agent. He was tired,| 
thoughts tormented him. Not ever! 
knowledge that in the near future | 
profits would swell his already vast fo1| 
could cheer him. He listened mechani 
to what was said, nodded his head in a! 
ment, read and initialed several papers, 
all the while struggled against a feeling 
his visit to London, now drawing to a¢ 
had been disastrous. 

A long silence was broken by the a; 
bland, smooth, plump and respectfi 
wealth, to potential millions, millions. 
ling, saying, ‘‘ Well, Herr Schmidt, if t 
all you want, it’s easily managed. We’, 
things put in hand immediately.” | 

Herr Schmidt frowned. He spoke. 
lish as well as any Englishman, he k 
but it wasn’t easy, he discovered noy 
say what he had to say without reve; 
more than he should. 

He said slowly, “But that is not 
want. I have a debt to pay.” 

His London agent inclined his head 
reached for his scribbling pad. 

“You’d like us to deal with it?”’ 

“Ja! There is in London a man of 
name of Lucas—here is his address—w 
I have met in France in the war. He 
me a service that I will never forget. 
will send him a message in the mort 
first thing, to say that there is for him ¢ 
in the country, by the sea. His wife is 
and she must have the fresh air. He 
be put in charge of the pier and the 
house that we have purchased. Do 
comprehend?” 

“Yes, Herr Schmidt, of course. 
there’s no warehouse built yet; you k 
that, don’t you?” 

“Ja! It make no difference. He wi 
watchman—anything! There is a cot 
on the property. That is not to be pt 
down, as we contemplated, but n 
habitable. Money is no object. You 
tell Lucas that his salary—shall we 
four pound ten a week, to begin with? 
five pounds—his salary, five pounds a w 
will commence from today. And the 
stipulation I make is that he shall ni 
know who it is who is his employer. E 
an employe of the company.” 

“There’s just one thing,” said the ag 
“This man Lucas—you’re sure he’s a so 
man, Herr Schmidt?” 

“The most soundest man in the w 
world,” said Herr Schmidt. 
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Bull, that Mike’s a lonesome lad that doesn’t 
make any friends; and the radio’s the only 
company he’s got most of the time to talk 
to him. He told me the other day that he 
wasn’t doing so well in the field on account 
of missing his set so. much.” 

“‘T suppose,”’ sneers Grogan, ‘“‘we’ll have 
to put one of those dinguses at every base 
pretty soon to keep the boys amused. I 
wonder if it’d be all right with Trist if we 
hired an orchestra or a fife and drum corps 
to march around the field with him?” 

“Don’t worry,” I advises Bull. ‘‘He’ll 
get over this bug pretty soon. They always 
do. Besides, Mike’s got a gal that’s begin- 
ning to cut in on his radio time.” 

“That’s trading the measles for diph- 
theria,”’ growls the chief. 

Just then Trist slams one down the right- 
field foul line for three bags, scoring two 
runs, and Grogan’s silenced. I makes Bull 
promise not to say anything to Mike and let 
me handle him. That evening I drifts over 
to the kid’s room for a straight up-and-up 
talk and finds him dancing around with a 
wild look in his eyes. 

“T’ve got it!”’ he yells, when he lamps me. 

“Fine,” says I; ‘but how I’ll miss those 
old statics! There was one of those things 
that I 

“This has nothing to do with statics,” 
cuts in Mike. “‘J’ll get them later. Look 
at this.’’ 

Off the table back of him he takes a sort 
of wide leather belt, with loops in it that 
look like they were intended for oversize 
cartridges. There are, besides, a lot of 
metal what-nots stuck into it and a pair of 
straps that I figures go over the shoulders. 

“What is it?’ I inquires. “A new kind 
of life-saving stunt or a big-game kit?”’ 

“Those cartridge sort of things,” explains 
Trist, “are batteries, and 

“This a radio set?’ I interrupts. 

“Tt is,’ says Mike; ‘‘and one that you 
can just throw around you and tune in 
wherever you are and whatever you’re do- 
ing. The whole belt weighs less than five 
pounds, but it’ll pick up anything within 
three hundred miles.” 

“T suppose,’ I remarks, sarcastic, ‘a 
trick hat with an aerial goes with the 
layout.”’ 

“The aerial’s 
“Here, try it on.’ 

Before I can kick up a fuss he’s got the 
whole outfit over the shoulders and around 
my waist. Then he gets a pair of fielder’s 
sun glasses and hands ’em to me. They’re 
regular cheaters, but where the loop goes 
over the ears a couple of round businesses 
like the mouth of a telephone have been 
soldered on. Strands of thin wire—so thin 
you can hardly see ’em—hang down from 
each of the disky-looking affairs. 

“What’s the big idea?” I gargles. 

“You'll find out in a second,’ smiles 
Trist. “‘Put on the glasses and let the re- 
celvers go over your ears.” 

I does so and Mike fastens the ends of the 
wires to the belt of batteries. Then he 
monkeys with some of the metal dingbats 
and the next thing I knows I’m listening to 
some Jemima spieling off a recipe for mak- 
ing noodle soup. 

“All right?” asks Mike. 

“Tt is,” I answers, “if you care for that 
way of making noodle soup. What are you 
going to do with this mess now that you’ve 
got it worked out?” I asks, taking off the 
contraption. ‘‘Peddle the patent?” 

“No,” says Trist, ‘‘not for the present. 
I got it up especial to keep from getting 
lonesome out in right field.” 

“You trying to tell me,” I gasps, ‘that 
you're figuring on wearing that while you’re 
working?” 

“The figuring,” replies Mike, ‘‘was done 
a long time ago; the fact that I’m going to 
I’m telling you tonight. I’ll have it on me 
tomorrow.’ 

“Tf it’s on you, you'll be off the Blue 
Sox,’’ I howls. ‘‘The team’s a joke as it is; 
what do you want to make it—a spasm?” 


ce 


inside,’ returns Mike. 
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MIKE SIGNS OFF 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“You might as well get this now,”’ shoots 
Trist, ‘‘and it goes for Grogan too. I’ll do 
as I please, and if the boss don’t like it, he 
can go out and get himself another piece of 
fly paper.”’ 

“But listen,’’ I pleads. ‘‘How you going 
to play ball carrying that noise box around 
your waist? How you going to run bases? 
How you going to chase fast ones? How 
you going to keep the fans from razzing you 
off the lot? How you going to keep your 
mind on the game while listening to some 
nut broadcasting a mess of merry mucilage? 
How you going to stop Bull Grogan from 
hustling you quick into a covered wagon 
and shooing you off to the booby hatch? 
How ——” 

“Tn the first place,’ answers Mike, calm, 
“the set weighs less than five pounds, and 
that little added weight’s not going to slow 
me up any. Unless you spread the news, 
nobody, not even Grogan’ll know that I’m 
carrying a radio outfit around. The wires 
and the ear pieces can’t be noticed twenty 
feet away; and when I come in to bat, all I 
have to do is stick them in my shirt front, 
where they’|l be all the time I’m not tuning 
in. As for the broadcasting taking my mind 
off the game, it’s the lack of it that’s made 
me so rotten out in the field lately. What’s 
wrong with the scheme now?”’ 

“Nothing,” I snaps, ‘‘excepting that it’s 
all cuckoo and I’m even cuckoo for listening 
to you. How is it you weren’t lonesome in 
right before you ever had a radio to play 
around with?” 

“A guy that’s never sniffed coke,” says 
Trist, ‘‘don’t miss it, does he? Well, the 
radio’s like dope with me.” 

“Where,” I asks, ‘‘are you going to get 
anything to listen to between three and five 
in the afternoon? Don’t they shoot out all 
the hop at night?” 

“‘Most of the stations do,’’ admits Mike, 
“but PKT always puts on a swell program 
between four and six.” 

“PKT, eh?” Tremarks. ‘I didn’t know 
you were so keen about hearing Harry 
Green’s nifties.”’ 

“Tm not,” frowns Trist; “‘but outside 
of that empty can, all the stuff from that 
station’s great. How’d you like to have 
some music now? The receiving’s fine this 
evening.” 

“Everything,” I snorts, ‘‘that I’ve re- 
ceived this evening so far is rotten, and if I 
stuck we’d probably tune in on Blooming- 
dale or Matteawan just to make a perfect 
day of it. Here comes Myrtle. I hear her 
footprints.” 

“*How are the statics acting up this eve- 
ning?”’ is her entrance speech. 

“Terrible,” says Mike. ‘‘How’d you like 
to take in a vaudeville show this evening, 
sweetie?” 

“What have they got there, sweetie your- 
self?” asks Myrtle. 

“T don’t know,” replied Trist, “but I 
hear there’sa spiffy radio sketch on the bill 
and I’m crazy to see it.” 

“You are,” says I, “‘even if you don’t.” 
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RIST doesn’t show at breakfast and I 

don’t get to see him until a little after 
noon. Being as the boarding house is only 
a block from the ball grounds, Mikeand I’ve 
been dressing at home; sowhen I spots him 
he’s in his uniform. Naturally, my eyes leap 
right away at his waistline. Sure enough, 


there’s a bulge, but not such a one as would. 


be noticed by anybody that wasn’t looking 
for concealed radio sets. 

“So you're going through with it,” I 
remarks. 

“Did you doubt it?’’ comes back Mike. 

“T even doubted my senses when I left 
you last night,’’ I barks. “Where are the 
wires and the specs?” 

Trist opens the two top buttons of his 
shirt and yanks ’em out. 

“Remember,” I warns him, “‘if your act 
flops and you get thrown out on your ear, I 
don’t know anything about it.” 


“All right,”’ agrees Mike. “‘It’ll be easy 
to prove that you don’t know.”’ 

That has all the sneer marks of a nasty 
crack.to me; but I’m too worried to be my 
best at a comeback, so I lets it go. Mighty 
few words pass between me and the kid on 
the way to or at the ball grounds. It 
doesn’t make me feel any better, either, to 
find Bull Grogan on the job. 

I watch the chief close while Trist’s out 
in the field catching fungos, but apparently 
he’s noticed nothing. Mike seems to get 
around as fast as usual and I’m beginning 
to figure that Trist’s stunt might go 
through O. K. for one game, when sud- 
denly Bull turns to me. 

““Mike’s taking on weight, isn’t he?’’ he 
asks. 

“T don’t think so,’’ I mumbles. 
just got his shirt stuck in loose.” 

Nothing more’s said on the subject and 
the game begins. My lamps are glued on 
Trist, and I never saw the boy so frisky in 
the field. He’s jumping around like a two- 
year-old, plucking grass and doing the rest 
of the frolicsome stunts. 

Trent, the first man up for the Jackals, 
catches one of Hastings’ spitters on the 
mean end of the bat and shoots a burner 
over the first baseman’s head, just high 
enough to miss his finger tips a few inches. 
It was the sort of wallop that’s good for two 
bases in any man’s league, but it wasn’t 
good for anything in this man’s league 
this day. 

Mike starts with the crack of the wood, 
ten-flats it to the right-field foul line, takes 
a running dive and lands flat on the sod; 
but there’saregulation national-commission 
baseball in his left hand that never had hit 
the ground in its whole young career. 

“Gosh!”’ gasps Bull. ‘‘What a play that 
was!” 

“Gosh!” I gasps inwardly, noticing that 
Trist’s still flat on the ground. ‘‘There goes 
a radio set and a couple of choice ribs.” 

In a little bit Mike walks to his position 
with a slight limp, but apart from that he 
seems to be all in one piece. From the bull 
pen, it’s too far to see what’s going on in 
right and I can’t tell whether the boy’s 
wearing his hitched-up sun glasses. As 
soon as the inning’s over I makes a dash 
for him. 

“Anything busted?” I asks. 

“Not a thing,” smiles Trist. ‘I figured 
the set’d have to stand a lot of rough wear 
and I built it according.” 

“You been listening to any concerts?” 
I goes on. 

“No,” Mike replies. ‘“‘There’s nothing 
doing till PKT opens up at four o’clock and 
then I’ll tune in. I can hardly wait.” 

Mike gets to bat in the first inning and 
draws a walk on four umpire’s choices. He 
takes a big lead off the bag and on the next 
throw scoots for second, beating the heave 
by a whole flock of feet. Believe me, I 
take an easy breath. I’ve had two chances 
to see that the radio belt hasn’t slowed the 
lad up any and I’m beginning to bet myself 
even money that we’ll get through the day 
without any rash acts. 

There’s some fast ball played in the next 
two innings, four of the Jackals getting 
from the plate to the bench through the 
assists of Trist, two of them being tough 
chances that Mike would have foozled the 
week before. A triple by the boy in the 
third stanza sends a run across the pan and 
we're leading one to nothing when the 
fourth canto opens. 

I look at my watch. It’s four o’clock on 
the dot. Then I walk to the first base 
coaching line and look at Trist, and my 
heart goes put-put. Isee Mike open up his 
shirt front, drag out the sun glasses and clap 
’em over his ears. Even from where I am, 
there’s nothing unusual about his appear- 
ance, so I turn my attention to the game 
proper. 

Hastings gets the first Jackal on tee 
pitched balls and then loses control. |He 
hits the next visitor in the middle of the 
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back and lets the third baby reach 
bad one and drop an easy sacrifice 
of the rubber. That’s two out an 
on second. There follows a single 
infield error and the bases are to¢ 
utterance. 

Rogers, next up for the Jack; 
right-field hitter, and I look for 
make the put-out that’ll end th 
and save Hastings’ hide. With the 
and three, the visiting slugger wr 
around a roundhouse curve and k 
to right as I expected. It’s headed 
for Trist, about as soft a catch as ey 
his way. 

He’s got his hands extended for 
when all of a sudden I see his arms 
his side and he staggers a bit. © 
time the pill’s passed him and rolle 
fence, but there’s not a move fror 
Bull and the benchers look on 
dazed, but not me. I call out the 
and take them on a run to right fie 
first thing I pipes when I get there 
ear phones and the next thing I di 
pull ’em off his head and slap ’em iz 
shirt. I puts my arms around his n 
starts leading him off. 

“What’s the matter?” I asks. — 

Trist just looks at me with a 
blank expression. His face is gree 
and he’s sort of shivering. 

“Kid have a stroke?” inquire 
coming up to where we are. 

“‘He’s sick,” I tells him, brief, “ 
taking him home.” 

We’re outside the ball park befo: 
says a word. 

“‘She’s married,”’ he mumbles. 

“Who?” I comes back. ‘Myrt 

He nods weakly. 

“How do you know?” I demaml 

“It came over the radio,’ } 
brokenly. ‘‘There was a new ann 
He explained that Green got marri 
denly that morning and was awa 
wedding trip.” 

“And all of that,” I moans, 
happen with the bags full and a 
headed your way. Cheer up, boy,’ 
on. ‘‘The woods are cluttered wit 

“But she practically promise 
night,”’ mutters Trist. 

By this time we’re at the boarding 
and instead of fumbling for a late 
rings the bell. The door’s opel 
Myrtle! Mike stares at her with 2 
in his eyes. 

“Hello,” says I. 
ding trip already?” 

“Is he sick?” she asks, paying nc 
tion to my question. “Help me get 
to his room.” 

Between us we totes him upstair 
just acting dopy. After we dumps 
an easy-chair, I turns to the girl. 

“‘Aren’t you married?’’ I demanc¢ 

“Take your jokes outside and qi 
off,’’ she snaps. 

“But Green is,’’ I goes on. 

“What of it?’’ comes back Myrt 
don’t have to play straight bride 
comedy groom, do I? He eloped 
perox they’ve got working up at PI 

“You poor simp!’’ I yelps at Mike 
beginning to sit up and take notice. 

“Don’t you call him names,” bla 
chick. ‘‘He’s a dear, sweet boy.” A 
plops down on the floor with her h 
his knees. 

“Love me, honey?” cooes Trist. — 

“Try and make me not,”’ says I 
“but I’m afraid I’m only your secor 
girl.” 

“How?” asks Mike. 

“‘Aren’t you fonder of the radio th 
are of me?”’ she goes on. 

“Jim,” Trist calls over to me, a 
good set with five tubes and 

“Sure,” I cuts in quick, and makes 
for the window seat. 

“Look out below!” I shouts. ‘7 
a big heavy belt coming down righ 
this box.” ” 


“Back from yo 


>it. That’s where they’re headed.” 
[asao he said, ‘‘ Ride hard and bring 
into that bottom a half mile or so 
if °em at some point where it will be 
for us to waylay them.” 

her period of hard riding and the 
ed them out at a point where the 
narrowed to a width of some twenty 
The sides were steep and studded 
oded sandrock. 

> across, Slack, and we’ll have ’em 
1 us,”’ Hollister instructed. 

eae had dismounted and was en- 
n unfastening the rawhide thongs 
Id his rifle, but Hollister laid a de- 
‘hand on his arm. 

ne of that! I know you want to. 
y time a Tasao takes a hand in the 
g, right then the powers that be will 
e whole tribe back to the reservation 
uard and our playhouse is wrecked,” 
1. ‘“‘Sutanak say no shoot—you 
it? 9 

Tasao nodded, and at a signal from 
ar he remounted and led the horses 
two others back out of sight in the 


e was a brief space of silence, then 
ind of walking horses, a murmur of 
When the strangers neared the spot 
their mounts nickered and received 
pt answer from off in the brush. The 
lted. 
istangs,’’ one conjectured. 
wild horses hereabouts since the 
en closed off all the water holes,” an- 
ontradicted. ‘‘Tasao cayuse, likely.” 
y resumed their course and when 
rere almost abreast of Hollister he 
a command. One of the men in- 
rely elevated his hands, only to drop 
wiftly and emulate the example of 
1panions, reaching for his gun. An- 
of the trio fired a shot at the spot 
hich Hollister’s voice sounded and 
il struck a puff of splinters from the 
shind which he crouched. The three 
jumped forward as one, but the 
and animal went down in a heap at 
from the far side of the gulch. Its 
anded on his feet and sought cover 
a patch of sandrocks. The two 
members of the trio crowded their 
s into a juniper clump and halted. 
t?’’ one of them called. 
; horse down,” the dehorsed raider 
iced. 
ister spoke again: “There ain’t a 
ibbit’s chance to get off. After your 
1g one of my men down in cold blood, 
» that you don’t. So you’d better 
yut.”’ 
only reply was a shot from the man 
cluster of sandrocks. The red spurt 
run brought an instant response from 
- side of the gulch as Slack tried for 
This, in turn, called forth a shot from 
the two in the junipers, another from 
er as he shot down at the red splash 
treaked the velvet black shadows of 
ttom. 
two men had dismounted and sought 
There was a protracted silence save 
ie restless movements of the two 
in the junipers. Then the night- 
ng folk of the desert began to con- 
Owls hooted on every hand and 
s lifted their falsetto quavers from 
d near. Hollister called across to 


jere’s thirty-odd Tasao bucks closing 
this point. You can hear ’em, I 
1. They’ll break cover and hunt these 
iders down like coyotes. I don’t want 
o happen. We'll do the job ourselves. 
picking ’em off if they don’t come out 
seconds.” 

it space of time had scarcely elapsed 
: Slack, his eyes now accustomed to 
lack shadows, his gun long since 
d on a dark object close to the base 
androck, squeezed gently and at the 
; of his gun a hoarse grunt sounded 
the bottom. Two raiders poured a 
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swift fusillade at the spot from which Slack 
had shot, but at the instant of firing he had 
withdrawn his head and shoulder behind 
the rock which sheltered him and the heavy 
balls flattened harmlessly against it. 

Hollister held steadily on a dark figure 
revealed by the flashes in the bottom— 
fired twice, and there was a floundering 
crash among the junipers. One raider re- 
plied to his shots, but Hollister, too, had 
withdrawn behind his sandrock at the in- 
stant of firing. 

From off in the night a Tasao raised his 
voice in a quavering yelp of exultation. A 
horse stamped restlessly in the junipers, and 
snorted. Heavy, labored breathing sounded 
from the cluster of sandrocks in the bot- 
tom. 

There were tiny metallic clicks as one of 
the raiders reloaded. 

Slack fired again; then Hollister. Some 
heavy metallic object clattered among the 
rocks. 

“Got him in the gun arm,” Slack con- 
jectured, and fired again. 

There were two answering shots. Again 
the quavering yelp, high-pitched, savage 
and exultant, sounded from the night; 
others answered. 

“We'll have to finish this ourselves, 
Slack, and real sudden,” Hollister called. 
“T can’t have the Tasaos dipping into this. 
Finish ’em off if they don’t come out.” 

He closed his utterance with a shot. 
Slack fired twice. 

““Wait!’’ a voice called from the bottom. 
“Thorpe, here, is dead, and the two of us 
are nicked aplenty. What’s in store for us 
if we give up?” 

“A fair trial,’’ Hollister offered. 

“T’ll take it,” the voice replied. “You 
can pot us like rats from up there. You win 
for tonight, but by this time tomorrow the 
boys will have laid your hangout in waste 
and dragged you out heels first.” 

“All right,” said Hollister. “But to- 
night, starting right now, you can come 
out hands first. Time is short, so get at it.” 
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At the left is a diagram of the 

H-shaped Innerform, the patented, 
exclusive feature that keeps the 

Below at the left is the 

Square End style of 

Spur Tie. 


Spur Tie from curling, rolling or 
wrinkling, 
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INCHER and Sharp, the two youthfu 

captives, glanced about the spacious 
living room of the old Castinado mansion 
in the gray light of dawn. 

“And what’s the program for us now?” 
Tincher inquired. ‘‘As long as you didn’t 
shoot us down offhand, I expect we'll be 
given a trial with a sheepmen’s jury.” 

“No,” said Hollister; ‘‘you’ll be given 
a trial in Rolavi Wells with a cowman’s 
jury.” 

“What?” Sharp blurted in sheer aston- 
ishment. “You might as well issue us full 
pardons and bow us out the door. They'll 
throw us loose in an hour.” 

“That’s what I surmise,” said Hollister. 
“The pair of you, being our first pick-up, 
will be used in the nature of an experiment. 
I’m eager to find out just how the new 
Rolayi County Court will perform. If its 
work is too loose to suit us, we'll open up a 
court of our own.” 

Tasao couriers broughtin reports through- 
out the day. Forays had been launched at 
widely separate points during the night, as 
Hollister had anticipated. Two bands of 
sheep had been badly cut up before any of 
Hollister’s men had arrived to give help. 
Another pair of raiders had escaped in a 
running fight during which one of Hollister’s 
men had been shot through the shoulder. 
Another had been shot through the leg in a 
similar affray. 

Slack came in at noon with the two 
wounded prisoners taken by Hollister and 
himself in the fight at the gulch. Two other 
prisoners, one of them slightly wounded, 
were brought in somewhat later. 

Tincher and Sharp were Bar Z Bell 
hands. The others were strangers in the 
Sink. 

At noon of the following day Sarah Lee 
Langford rode up to the Castinado_haci-. 
enda and requested immediate audience 
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If anyone knows what style and smart- 
ness are, this beautiful, vivacious theatrical 
star does. But—if a bow tie is worth $500 
a week with spats, the Spur Tie is worth 
more than that without the spats! 


A Spur Tie is tied correctly. It stays that 
way. The H-shaped Innerform that makes 
the Spur Tie look more like a hand-tied tie 
than a hand-tied tie makes it stay that way. 


The bow tie is smart and youthful, and 
the Spur Tie is the smartest, most youthful 
bow tie that ever fluttered a feminine heart. 
Find it on smart shop counters. Know it by 
the H-shaped Innerform you feel in it and the 
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dinner jacket. It is also made 
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tail coats. The Spur Dress Tie 
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the one dress tie that does 
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the “pencil-and-paper” power 
of piston displacement—but ac- 
tual power at the propeller blades. 
That’s what counts! 


You know that. Therefore, you know 
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in its water-and-sand-tight housing, 
(shown above), is the only ball bearing 
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at-the-propeller from the same motor. 
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automatic reverse (just a lift of the til- 
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your car and easier than a launch. Weath- 
er-and-water-proof Super-Power magne- 
to. Columbia Hot-Shot battery ignition 
if you prefer—and at a lower price. 


Study out the facts. Write for 
free copy of the new 1925 Evin- 
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illustrated with pictures of all 
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with Hollister. She was hot and tired, hay- 
ing been in the saddle since midnight, halt- 
ing only to change mounts at a Tasao 
hogan. 

Hollister came in from the compound, 
his face alight, but there was no answering 
response in the tense face that looked up at 
him. She placed both hands against his 
chest, shaking her head as he would have 
swept her into his arms. She studied his 
face, read the gathering concern and solici- 
tude in his eyes as he looked down at her. 

“What is it, Kitten?’”’ he asked. ‘‘Trou- 
ble of some sort?” 

For a space she regarded him steadily, 
then essayed a shaky little laugh. 

“T still seem to do all the calling,” she 
said. 

He sensed that her tension had suddenly 
relaxed, as he gave her time to collect her 
thoughts, and stood smiling down upon her 
without speaking. 

“T’m so relieved,” she stated surpris- 
ingly. ‘‘But all the time I knew, some way, 
that there wasn’t a word of truth in it. 
That sort of thing isn’t in you.” 

“Sure not,” he smiled back at her. 
“Nothing like that wrong with me. Sup- 
pose you tell me just what it was.” 

“They’ve been raiding your sheep,”’ she 
said. “Suppose you tell me all about that.” 

“One of my men killed—murdered, 
rather; three of ’em set on him in cold 
blood—and two wounded a trifle. Some- 
thing over a thousand head of sheep killed,”’ 
he summed up. ‘The Tasaos have likely 
dressed out every carcass and saved the 
pelts and every shred of meat.” 

“T’m sorry. Why must men always fight 
and kill? It was something like this that I 
meant when I told you what I did the day 
when we watched your sheep and your 
fighting men coming into Spanish Acres. 
I knew it would narrow down to a feud be- 
tween you and the Bar Z Bell, so that there 
could never be anything between us.” 

“Um,” he murmured doubtfully. ““Now 
it’s just possible that this fracas ain’t as 
much of a straight-cut issue between your 
brother and me as it appears on the surface. 
There’s some features about it that I aim 
to lay before you today. But first off you 
tell me what was upsetting you when you 
landed.” 

“A rider, a stranger to me—I thought he 
was one of your men—galloped up to the 
ranch in the night and told me that I had 
better call off the raiders, because you had 
captured a number of Bar Z Bell hands and 
were going to hang half of them without 
trial as a warning and hold the rest as hos- 
tages, to be summarily executed before a 
firing squad whenever another move was 
made against your sheep.” 

He stood looking down at her, pondering 
this bit of news. 

“That yarn is a most deadly concoction. 
It would stir this country to a pitch where 
every man who could straddle a horse and 
crook his gun arm would be out after my 
scalp,’”’ he explained. Then his seriousness 
gave way to mild amusement and he 
chuckled. ‘“‘There was only one flaw in 
their scheme.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Tt was most ideal to have that yarn 
emanate from you. It would have set this 
country afire. They assumed that you’d 
share the Langford hostility to a certain 
extent, at least sufficient to resent most 
strenuously any wholesale execution of 
Bar Z Bell hands without trial—which you 
would. But the slip-up lay in the fact that 
they didn’t know how things were between 
you and me. Instead of your performing 
according to expectations and appealing for 
help, which would have brought every man 
in the territory down on me, you just came 
posting over here to see me in person and 
make the rescue yourself.’ 

He broke off to chuckle again. 

*‘[’ve got two Bar Z Bell hands confined 
back there in the old Castinado guardhouse. 
I'll parole ’em to you till they’re tried in 
Rolavi, which is equivalent to freeing ’em 
now. That will let this hanging-bee yarn 
fall real flat.” 

“But.E.was told you had more;’’ she said. 
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“There’s four others—outside gunmen 
imported for the occasion. They’re not just 
straight fighting men like the Bar Z Bell 
hands, but plain hired assassins. I don’t 
like their breed, so I’ll hold ’em here for a 
while. They’ve been drifting into the Sink 
for two weeks now, and loafing round 
Coulard’s. Their business was secret, but 
they did let enough leak out, accidental- 
like, so that whenever a Bar Z Bell hand 
dropped down from the Palo Verdes for a 
night’s relaxation, he’d hear that there was 
to be a big raid launched on a certain night 
and that all Bar Z Bell hands was to swoop 
down from the Palo Verdes and join in. He 
would be dead sure to hear, too, that Lang- 
ford had been hiring these parties and shov- 
ing them in here to harass my outfit. I’ll 
gamble my last shirt that Langford didn’t 
do it.” 

“No, I don’t think he’d do that; at least 
not unless he was here to manage things 
himself,” she said. “But when he comes 
back he’ll deny that they were sent in here 
by him. Where will they be then?” 

“They'll be gone,” Hollister predicted, 
“and a first-rate sheep-and-cow war in full 
swing between my outfit and the Bar Z 
Bell. He’d deny it anyway, now wouldn’t 
he? No one would expect him to come out 
and admit that he had hired them. Likely 
they don’t know themselves where the 
money came from. They don’t care. It’s 
even possible that the parties who secured 
them and handed them their price let it be 
‘understood, confidential-like—which would 
be dead certain to become public property 
overnight—that Langford was back of it all, 
but didn’t want it made public. I’ll bet 
considerable that your brother don’t know 
one thing about this fracas to date.” 

He led her to a chair and sat down facing 
her. 

“Let’s have this thing out,” he urged. 
“Spanish Acres is a sizable plot of ground, 
an empire of sorts in itself, forty miles by 
sixty. One day soon it will be worth up- 
wards of a million, a prize worth a lifetime 
of effort. Except for what all’s happened 
in here to give this country, and partic- 
ularly Spanish Acres, a bad name, it would 
bring that figure now. Just let’s suppose 
that six or eight years back there was some 
party with visions of empire—and the fore- 
thought to look ahead a short space to 
where the Castinado Grant would be worth 
upwards of a million—who conceived the 
ambition to acquire the whole of the Ro- 
lavi Sink and set himself up at the head of 
it. He’d aim at Spanish Acres first. But 
the ambitious party didn’t have sufficient 
funds to pay what it was worth even in 
those days. If he had, it wouldn’t have 
helped him, for Al Porter wouldn’t sell for 
any price whatsoever.” 

“Yes; well, go on,” 
lister paused. 

“After Al Porter was drug to death by 
his horse, right on the heels of exiling the 
Tasaos, his estate sold off his cows for what- 
ever they’d fetch, come as they run on the 
range. Slaven bought ’em, you recollect, 
and they say the price was dirt cheap, and 
set up for himself over on Solado Arroyo, 
buying out the homesteads of the Mormon 
settlers for a home ranch. Spanish Acres 
was sold, unstocked, to Cates for some- 
where round four hundred thousand dollars. 
The price was due to keep going up, unless, 
mind you, something should happen to 
keep it from mounting, until the ambitious 
party could acquire assets sufficient to 
catch up with the price. He was acquiring 
7em fast. 

“Cates came from a wealthy family back 
East and he played at the game, kind of, 
and only part way stocked it. After a 
couple of years he got tired of that and 
mapped out a plan to break the grant up 
into tracts of a few thousand acres and sell 
it off piecemeal. The ambitious party 
couldn’t have that. About then Cates 
died—snake-bit, it was said. His estate 
put a foreman on to run the place, but being 
only part way stocked like it was, it w $ 
running downhill fast and losing a right 
smart of money. They sold off what few 
cows was left and the place stood here idle. 


she urged as Hol- 
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“They stirred up a few buyers— 
five, maybe—to come in here and) 
look at it. Each one, as soon as he 
was apprised somehow of the sinis 
tory of Spanish Acres. It was whisy 
them that Porter had come into th 
by disposing of the two Castinados 
and son, as soon as he’d married the 
ter; how the Tasaos had laid a dea’ 
on the place and that Porter and Ca 
both passed out under right queer ¢ 
stances, and that each time the Tas: 
tuned up their tom-toms in the hills 
learned that on top of that they wi 
to feel the heavy hand of the Lang 
they bought Spanish Acres. 

““There’s something depressing a 
dead village, like a deserted house 
said to be haunted, only amplifie 
considerable margin. I know. I’vi 
down there in the village and it got 
wondering how soon those drums wi 
sounding for me. That, along with t 
tainty. that they would be acquiri 
enmity of a whole tribe of Indians 
bitter feud with the Langfords alon 
Spanish Acres, didn’t make the prop 
loom up very attractive. -None | 
bought it.” 

“Briggs’ family did,’’ she contribi 

“Yes; Briggs had sold his old br 
Texas and he came poking in her 
offered somewhere round three-quar 
what Cates had paid for the grant 
heirs wanted the cash and they s 
Briggs started in easy, and only stoc 
with round three thousand head of ¢ 
start off. Of course, he soon got snai 
in a wrangle with Langford, who war 
buy him out for half what he’d paid. 
was some stubborn himself, and ann« 
that he’d never sell till he died of o 
He died, but it wasn’t old age that 
him. 

“You remember what happened 
After he’d been holding on for right 
years, his stock took to dying off myst 
all over the range. Briggs figurec 
were being poisoned, but he couldn 
the source of it. He knew it wasn’t s 
nine. That throws a critter into e 
sions—speeds up the heart till it hai 
itself to death. This acted just op 
slowing ’em down till the heart jus 
ticking and gave ’em a chance to get 
from wherever they’d found it. Fol 
gan whispering round about that 
curse. This had only been going | 
maybe a week before Briggs acqu 
touch of the malady himself, or so 
reported—no one knows for sure—a 
himself down and died.” 

“Yes,”’ she said; ‘go on.’ 

“Sutanak is a mighty shrewd In 
Hollister said. “He knows all about 
and he hasn’t any idea that this one 
work out so proficient, so it came t 
that someone was out to grab §| 
Acres and was using that Tasao spell 
own ends. If this kept up, the 1 
would fall into disrepute and be confi 
the reservation under guard. He 
want that. He asked the Indian ag 
have a marshal comein. Garcon did 
Sutanak got suspicious of Garcon. 
with the rest. Later, during a rainy s 
Tasao was lounging around near a 
hole in a sandrock gulch. He obser 
steer licking away industrious at a 
hollow in the rock about the size of a 
tub. The steer wandered off a half n 
so. Directly it staggered round and b 
down, tried to get up and couldn’t. 1 
of a half hour it died. The buck tole 
anak and the old chief came up to h 
look-see at that little erosion-worn h 
the sandrock, himself. The rock wa 
wet from the rain and he scraped 
pound or so of it and had a prospector 
analyzed for him. It showed hea 
potassium cyanide. That’s a white er 
Whoever had done it would mix : 
ounces of cyanide with four or five Pt 
of salt, put his medicine in a little va 
sandrock and fill it with water. It 3 
go into solution and the evaporation 
a brine you could hardly tell from th 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Win Battle of Tires 


At Indianapolis, May 30th 


Setting a New World Mark of 101.13 Miles Per Hour 
—500 Miles without Tire Trouble 


new world’s record for 500 miles—and new track records from This is one more convincing testimonial for Gum-Dipping—a 
to sco miles—were made Decoration Day on Firestone Full- most important tire construction feature for either racing or com- 
-Gum-Dipped Balloons, at an average speed of mercial purposes. 

13 miles per hour. One lap of this great speed 


. . THE FIRST TEN Call at our principal branches and inspect one of 
sic was covered at better than 106 miles per hour. | (.rE-y WINNERS | the Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons that travelled 
his gruelling test further emphasizes the outstand- —all on Firestone Full-Size the great 500-mile International Sweepstakes without 
superiority of Firestone Full-Size Gum-Dipped £ Gam-Dipped Aen eaie a change. 

loons. TS Driver Miles Per Hour 


De Paolo 101.13 These wonderful Gum-Dipped Balloons that 


Lewis-Hill — 100.82 stood this terrific grind will give you additional safety 
Shafer-Morton 100.18 a: : 
Hart 98.89 and comfort—and thousands of additional miles— 
Milton 97.27 on bad country roads—over sharp stones, worn-out 
Duray 96.91 

Cdl Palins 96.85 macadam and broken concrete. 


Kreis 96.32 


Vith practically no change in cars or drivers from 
year, and over the same rough, uneven brick track, 
sixteen years ago—Firestone Balloons, racing un- 
a blazing sun—beat last year’s world record made 
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ore alice eee sure tires by sayide margi Shattuc 95.74 See the nearest Firestone Dealer today. He will 
f the 21 cars which started, only to finished “in APagoreing ls make you a substantial allowance for your present 
money’’—every one on Firestone Balloons— tires—will change over your car quickly—and 
n-Dipped by the extra Firestone process that adds extra strength _ bring it up to date so that you will enjoy all of these advantages 
flexibility, and eliminates internal friction and heat. this summer. 
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“You’ve sot to do | 
something about Number 11” 


“Down for two hours again yester- 
day! Can’t you keep it running and 
save tying up the whole plant?” 

“Sorry, Chief, but no millwright 
in the world could make that belt- 
ing stand up under the 2000 r.p.m. 
that we’re running on Number 11. 
It wrecks ’em—wears the life out 
of ’em.” 


Tt will take a Graton & Knight 
Leather Belt to lick that drive. 
Graton & Knight Belts don’t ask for 
time out. Each is standardized to 
take the punishment of its own par- 
ticular work. Standardized in hide 
selection, in tannage and manufac- 
ture. This makes belts that 
are specialists—that can be 
depended upon for surpassing 


service on the drives for which they 
are designed. 


Into these belts go the finest steer 
hides, taken when at their prime. 
Tanned in our own tanneries. Care- 
fully matched. Made under rigid 
inspection, to give sinewy, flexible 
strength. They slip less, stretch less, 
last longer and cut belting costs. 


Send in the coupon below and get 
the most interesting and valuable 
belting information ever collected. 
Definite recommendations for the 
correct belting of over two hundred 
types of machines in fourteen in- 
dustries. You'll find this a practical 
guide to belting standardiza- 
tion, added economy and in- 
creased production. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER 


BELTING 


MAIL ME TODAY 


KE GRATON & KNIGHT MEG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


sd belt information: 


lity for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the field 
s, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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to look at it. Critters would lick the salt 
and wander off somewhere to die. Ina few 
days it’s all gone. But in that particular 
pocket enough of the stuff had seeped into 
the porous sandrock so that it went into 
solution again when the little vat filled up 
with rain water.” 

Hollister leaned over, tapped a forefinger 
on the table. 

“You see, the ambitious party now had 
assets in plenty and was prepared to pay 
a good price for Spanish Acres. But Briggs 
wouldn’t sell. Even his stock dying off 
thataway only made him more determined 
to hang on. So Briggs had to go. If he 
wouldn’t sell, it was likely his heirs would 
sell—probably cheap. Briggs died. Then 
this came up; Briggs had an only sister and 
she was his only heir. She had it fixed firm 
in her mind that someone had played it low 
down on Briggs to try to get Spanish Acres. 
She had money aplenty and wasn’t going 
to see anyone get the place that might have 
had a hand in Briggs’ death. So she just 
sat tight and refused to sell out. So there 
the party was, all set to buy it, and couldn’t 
even get a price.” 

“But she did sell, eventually, to Gill- 
foyle,” the girl pointed out. 

“Gillfoyle never owned an acre of it. He 
came in as her agent to track things down. 
The best way to draw fire, he decided, was 
to pose as the owner. He drew fire, but 
from behind, while he was watching the 
wrong party.” 

“And who was he watching?” she asked. 

“Your brother was the logical candidate. 
Then the other party discovered what Gill- 
foyle was up to—and Gillfoyle lasted about 
half a day after that. Your brother is real 
headstrong. He’s been dead set to own 
Spanish Acres, and has performed accord- 
ing, staging an acrimonious debate with 
every succeeding owner. He’s battled with 
each one in turn, right down to me, This 
present ruckus looms on the surface like 
a straight-out sheep-and-cow war between 
me and the Bar Z Bell, with every other 
outfit sitting back neutral. Now take any 
one of those mishaps to various owners of 
Spanish Acres, or if anything should hap- 
pen to me, and there’d be an investigation, 
just who would be the logical candidate for 
chief suspect?” 

“Art would, of course,” she said. “By 
which, I take it, you’re conveying your 
belief that the logical choice would be 
wrong.” 

“Just that,” he said. “No man, if he’s 
planning to have some party executed in 
private, is going to advertise the fact to the 
world way off in advance. So instead of 
watching Langford, like Gillfoyle did, I 
watched everyone else. Take this ruckus 
we're in now. It’ll weaken us both, maybe 
wreck one of us, without harming anyone 
else. Either way it comes out, win or lose, 
one of us gets the worst of it, the other one 
gets the blame; and there’s no other party’s 
hand showed in it all the way through.” 

She nodded, pondering for a space, 

“Then you think it is Slaven?” she asked. 

“I know that it’s Coulard,” he said. 
“Which amounts to the same. I doubt if 
even Webber, Moss and the rest of that 
crew surmise that Slaven is just Coulard’s 
chief henchman. He was dealing faro for 
Coulard when he opened the Nugget, back 
when the mining boom was on in Rolavi. 
Did you ever consider what a flourishing 
business Coulard transacts? He takes in 
ninety-odd cents out of every dollar that’s 
spent in the Sink. There’s nowhere else to 
spend it. The big part of it’s profit, Most 
of it reverts to him by way of his games or 
over the bar. Slaven pays his hands eighty 
dollars a month—twice the pay roll that 
the average cow outfit can afford to be 
saddled with. The Sink is isolated, off to 
itself, and the few other outfits had to meet 
it or have dissatisfied hands. Coulard is 
merely paying the big part of Slaven’s pay 
roll back to himself by way of the Nugget, 
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and every extra pay-roll dollar pai¢ 
Jessup and the Bar Z Bell and on | 
Acres reverts to him too. Coulard’s{ 
have mounted something astonis 
the past six or eight years. All the 
haven’t as good a toe hold as they d 
It’s been a whittling process.” 

“But why should Coulard offer | 
Art the money to buy Spanish Acre; 
objected. ‘‘He’s always urging th; 
know, on the ground that it would ] 
for his business to have a big outfit 
pay roll operating in Spanish Acres 
should he urge Art to buy it if he y 
himself?”’ 

“There’s a number of reasons. F: 
Coulard would be in a broil wit! 
brother the minute Art had the least 
that Coulard was wanting Spanish 
himself. There’d be two factions spl 
in the Sink—Langford and Coular 
ties; and your brother’s well liked. 
way Coulard gets all the Bar Z Bel 
ness and is milking your brother’s fi 
into the bargain. Whenever there’s . 
on Spanish Acres that’s within Co’ 
limits, he’ll know it, because Langfo 
go to him to borrow the money. 
Coulard will buy it himself, 

“Coulard takes up the matter o} 
with every owner of Spanish Acres,pla 
like, the way he came at me, as if he’s 
for Langford, and that his only pe 
interest rests with seeing an outfit o 
ing here with a pay roll. Meanwh. 
Langford that has done all the negoti 
and it’s Langford that’s done all the t 
ening and wrangling, weakening hi 
finances by harassing every outfit that 
up in Spanish Acres, and weakening | 
too; and it’s Langford that will come 
any grief that arises, while through 
Coulard’s hand has never showed 
much as a ripple. | 

“T’m not guessing. I know. But 
now I can’t prove it; and if I could. 
it, it wouldn’t do any good. Coulard 
much of a power in the territory to ; 
him that way just yet. Langford wor 
listen to me if I’d tell him. But he; 
listen to you. Just as soon as ever hi 
back from the drive, you get his ea 
tell him, just as I’ve told it to you. | 
likely laugh at it first off, but it will se 
to thinking.” | 


XIII 


Bits six horsemen, riding ina knot, 
following a course that would lead 
past the outskirts of Pueblo Tasao ar 
rectly to the old Castinado strongho; 
the eminence above the village. ' 
course was suddenly altered and 
veered toward the village itself. This d 
tion was occasioned by the sight of H 
ter riding into the pueblo alone. 

“He’ll be at Sutanak’s,” Slaven 
nounced as they neared the edge of 
village. ‘You all post yourselves con 
ient at the ends of these various |; 
Garcon and me’ll ride on and converse 
him. If I whistle a few bars, you-all clo 
toward the spot.” 

Cole Webber, Cotton Moss and 
other riders separated and posted tl 
selves at the ends of several lanes. 

Slaven and the Indian agent rode te 
center of the village and dismounted 
fore the commodious dobe structure 
housed the head chief of Tasao. Hollisi 
horse stood in the little compound. 

Hollister, proprietor of Spanish Ac 
and Sutanak, head of the Tasao nation 
sued forth from the adobe at Slaven’s g 
mons. 

Garcon addressed the wrinkled chieft 

“You gather this rabble and shove tl 
back onto the reservation pronto. § 
now,” he instructed. “And that’s that. 

It developed, however, that that was 
that; not with Sutanak. He drew him 
to his full blanket-swathed height, a fig 
of impressive dignity. 

“Stay here,” he laconically announ¢ 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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urned suddenly apoplectic, both 
nce and in manner. His bushy 
istache seemed to fluff forth from 
jd purple of his countenance, ex- 
fter the fashion of the tail of a 
as experienced a dog’s insulting 
| His flow of language was in ac- 
his appearance. At the termina- 
e agent’s vitriolic harangue, the 
Itain, placid and imperturbable, 
terated his previous edict: 

5 stay here.” 

snt turned to Hollister. 

is owner of these premises, I order 
jese Indians back to the reserva- 
ntly or I’ll order your arrest on 
ds of inciting an Indian uprising— 
inst their agent.” 

tr laughed shortly. 

lan order ’em back if you want to. 
get you anywhere. You know I 
be trifling enough to work it this 
put the sanction of the Indian Bu- 
ere’s a deed conveying this village 
Valley of Springs to the tribe of 
dians, held in trust by the Secre- 
ie Interior.” 

is a lie!’”? Garcon barked. “I'd 
a informed of any such plan.” 

ot that I specifically asked that 
Yt to be informed till I’d looked 
‘case. I know about you now. So 
ig you.” 

dian agent turned to Slaven. 
eriff of this county,” he said, “I 
that you arrest this man for delib- 
nciting an uprising among the 
Tasao Indians, inducing them to 
2 reservation and rise in mutiny 
their duly appointed agent,” he 
ed. 

lucked deprecatingly, appar- 
| steeped in his habitual lethargy. 
now,” he admonished, as if sooth- 
ractory child, ‘“‘we can arrange all 
hout any misunderstanding, I 
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led a shuffling step or two closer to 
, half lifting one arm as if to drape 
Hollister’s shoulders in friendly 
his old familiar gesture; but Hol- 
st as casually, had taken an absent- 
step or two himself, keeping his 
. Then, without so much as a 
to betray his purpose, Slaven 
| his vast bulk upon Hollister in a 
ous leap, his long arms outstretched 
him. Hollister seemed to be actu- 
the same spring that had launched 
iff, for at that precise instant he 
(a leap that left him facing Slaven, 
tance still between them, and his 
sentered between thesherifif’seyes— 
t were no longer heavy-lidded and 
ed. The orbs, as round as half dol- 
red at Hollister with the fixed, lid- 
rd of a snake. 

that way, Slaven,’’ Hollister stated. 
’d let you get a grip on me, it would 
tossing myself into a stamp mill. 
y to close in on me, you big yellow- 
angler, or it’ll be the last move you 
ke.”’ 

’re under arrest,’’ Slaven calmly 
sed. . 

ter laughed. 

I impress you that way?”’ he in- 
“Not yet, or not any time soon.” 
eturned his gun to its holster. 
regarded him calmly. Now, since 
r had declined to accept arrest, he 
hoot him offhand with sufficient 
tion in the public eye. On the other 
ould he? Quick as he himself was 
gun, Hollister might be still faster. 
storation of his gun to its holster 
ye in the nature of an invitation to 
Slaven would take a chance, even a 
2, without a second’s hesitation, if it 
cessary, or even expedient. But he 
ver taken a chance when he could 
mself of a certainty. 
ursed his lips and whistled in ap- 
surprise—whistled loud and long. 
his fearlessness that of the animal 
, had also that animal trait that 
menace. 
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Hollister whistled, too, as if in answer, 
and Slaven suddenly knew that all was not 
well. It occurred to him that the village 
was uncannily silent. There was no life, no 
romping youngsters in the lanes, the 
adobes apparently tenantless, as if the 
pueblo hung breathlessly upon the out- 
come of some event. The sound of hoof 
beats that had started to life with Slaven’s 
whistle seemed unnaturally loud and clang- 
ing. Then suddenly he knew that he, not 
Hollister, was trapped. 

A man appeared on the flat roof of an 
adobe house across from Slaven, seated 
himself on its edge with a rifle balanced on 
his knee. Four other adjacent roofs were 
similarly adorned. A gaping doorway was 
suddenly filled by Farrel, another, close at 
hand, by Alden. Slack’s head and shoulders 
were framed in the window of a dwelling, 
the aperture having been quite empty but 
a space before. Another opening similarly 
framed Crippen’s upper third. Wharton 
lounged into sight round the corner of a 
building. 

Cole Webber, Cotton Moss and the 
other two members converged upon the 
spot. They were hard men, and cool, not 
easily startled or disturbed. The swarthy 
Webber smiled his easy, flashing smile. 

“Nice little garrison—and so well de- 
ployed,’”’ he complimented Hollister. 

“T did think we’d find most of ’em on 
the range, guarding the woollies from the 
nighthawks,”’ Moss contributed. ‘“That’s 
why we came. Seems like you must have 
been expecting us, after all.” 

“After a fashion,’’ Hollister assented. 
“Well, Slaven?” 

Slaven shrugged. 

“I’ve come to place you under arrest for 
inciting an Indian uprising,” Slaven stated. 

“Only they haven’t uprose,’”’ said Hol- 
lister. 

“They’re here contrary to their agent’s 
orders,” Slaven said. ‘‘And anyway, it’s 
no business of mine to pass on their actions 
or yours. Garcon, here, charges you with 
inciting a mutiny; so as sheriff I’ve placed 
you under arrest.”’ 

“Have you?” Hollister grinned. ‘“Ain’t 
you taking an exaggerated view of the 
situation?”’ 

Cole Webber rolled an appraising eye at 
the surrounding fighting men. 

“He is maybe a bit optimistic about it,” 
he commented. 

“Now listen, Slaven,’ Hollister in- 
structed. ‘This has brought things right 
out in the open.’’ He pointed to the Cas- 
tinado hacienda, gray, weathered and sub- 
stantial, standing upon the eminence above 
the village. ‘(I’m playing for an empire of 
sorts. Don’t delude yourself into believing 
that any parcel of road agents operating as 
county officials are going to discourage me. 
Killing sheep won’t do it. No fool laws 
framed for the purpose will do it. I’m 
here to stay. So you might as well tear up 
that sheep statute.’ 

Garcon, his own ruffled dignity some- 
what convalescent from having witnessed 
Slaven’s lack of success, now spoke up. 

“Washington shall hear about this,” he 
barked huskily. 

“What a laugh Washington will have 
when it hears!’’ Webber remarked. 

“Inside a month there’ll be a troop of 
cavalry in here to take you out by the heels 
and herd these malcontents back to the res- 
ervation under guard,” Garcon declared. 

Webber regarded the utterer of these 
lofty threats with tolerant amusement. 

“A month’s a long time,” he observed 
meditatively. ‘‘Before Garcon’s military 
expedition gets out from Washington, Hol- 
lister, to put you in irons, it’s likely you 
and me will meet somewheres—some nice 
day when we’ve both mislaid our armies 
and are riding alone.” 

“T’]] be watching my back track,” Hol- 
lister stated, ‘(just for fear we might meet 
from behind.’ 

Slaven turned to his horse and mounted, 
addressing a final word to Hollister from 
the saddle. 

“Hollister, you’ve resisted arrest with 
armed forces,” he recited. 
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“T didn’t go so far as to resist—just de- 
clined,’ Hollister corrected. “You can 
make your own surmise as to whether I’d 
have resisted in case you had pressed me.’’ 

“No matter how you put it, you’ve in- 
cited a tribe of Indians to mutiny and you 
resist arrest to stand trial for it,” Slaven 
calmly recited. “This day’s work has out- 
lawed you for all time.” 

“T’d rather have a general price on me 
than to have a private bounty hung on my 
scalp,’ Hollister declared. “If I’m out- 
lawed—why, there’s my stronghold, up there 
on the hill. Any time you feel like dislodg- 
ing me—why, just come a-running. We 
might as well put an end to this powwow. 
You-all can get t’hell out of here now—and 
stay out!” . 

xIV 

Whites: repaired to the adobe build- 

ing in which court was in session. Hot 
as the day was, the room was packed to 
capacity, so the old prospector contented 
himself with standing outside an open win- 
dow, folding both arms on the ledge and 
propping his chin thereon. For an hour he 
listened and dozed intermittently. Once his 
dilapidated black hat slid from his head and 
fell to the knees of a spectator who sat just 
inside and who restored the relic with a 
grin. 

Then, all evidence having been taken and 
all arguments submitted, Judge Sloane 
prepared to render a verdict. Whetzel re- 
moved his arms from the window ledge and 
made certain cabalistic signs behind his 
back. From the mouth of a rocky gulch 
that led down out of the Palo Verdes a big 
man, who for some time had been training 
his glasses upon the figure at the window, 
mounted a horse that was concealed by a 
juniper copse, covered the intervening dis- 
tance swiftly, dismounted and strolled to 
the open door of the court room. He stood 
out of view, his back against the wall out- 
side, while he fanned himself with a big 
white hat, occasionally varying this by pass- 
ing a bandanna across a shining expanse 
of bald head. 

Judge Sloane cleared his throat impres- 
sively. 

“The evidence for and against these two 
defendants has been most carefully sifted 
and weighed by this court,” he solemnly 
attested. ‘Mr. Webber, our esteemed 
county attorney, has established beyond 
reasonable doubt—the defendants them- 
selves, in fact, concurring in his conclu- 
sions—that they did commit certain acts 
consisting of shooting and killing an un- 
known number of animals commonly known 
as sheep.” 

His gavel rapped smartly for order as a 
suppressed chuckle emanated from the 
throng of spectators and he surveyed them 
with judicial severity in disapproval of this 
unseemly levity. 

“Order!’? he commanded with dignified 
vehemence. ‘To resume: It is the desire 
of this court to compliment the learned 
county attorney upon the conciseness and 
clarity with which he established his case. 
However, his insistence that a heavy pen- 
alty, either by fine, imprisonment or both, 
be imposed upon the defendants, is, in the 
opinion of this court, decidedly open to 
question.” 

He paused effectively, mopped the mois- 
ture from his pudgy, indistinct features, 
cleared his throat and proceeded: 

“Guilt, if it may be termed guilt, is 
clearly established. That is, the deed of 
which these two defendants are accused 
was committed in fact. However, the laws 
of Rolavi County contain no mention as to 
penalty for the deed of which the defend- 
ants stand convicted. On the contrary, by 
vote of the people of Rolavi County, the 
bringing of sheep into this county or the 
maintenance of sheep therein, even if their 
entrance was prior to the enactment of said 
legislation, is specifically prohibited. Sheep, 
therefore, are outlawed within the borders 
of this county, having no rights under the 
law; and, legally speaking, are technically 
nonexistent. This fact being established, 
it is the opinion of this court that it neces- 
sarily : 
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acts of so-called depredation, reprehensible 
as they may seem on the surface, must also 
be technically nonexistent. Therefore, in 
answer to the contentions of the prosecu- 
tion, it becomes necessary for this court to 
define its own limitations in the matter of 
imposing penalty. It is within its province 
to pronounce sentence or to impose -fine 
only within the limits prescribed by the 
laws governing any given case, to interpret 
the laws and their application as they 
stand, but not—and mark you this care- 
fully—to inflict any penalty not clearly 
specified by laws already existing. If the 
laws are defective, it is not within the juris- 
diction of this court to alter them, but 
merely to interpret them as they stand.” 

Again he surveyed the spectators judi- 
cially, permitting a space in which they 
might digest the wisdom of his pronounce- 
ment. 

“Tt would seem, therefore, in the opinion 
of this court, that although the deed al- 
leged has truly been committed in fact, the 
mere fact of commission in itself does not 
constitute either crime or misdemeanor. 
This court has no option but to discharge 
the prisoners.” 

This verdict received the applause of the 
spectators. As they filed out, the big man 
in the white hat entered and accosted the 
judge, who recognized him as one Wallace, 
the chief United States marshal for the 
territory. 

“Sloane, between you and me personal, 
as old friends, I want to comment on your 
verdict,’ the marshal asserted. “In the 
opinion of the Rolavi court, sheep may be 
intangible, imperceptible and evanescent 
clean to the vanishin’ point; but the Fed- 
eral Government dispenses with these ele- 
ments and holds that sheep is just sheep, 
dead easy to detect in tangible shape by 
ear, eye or nose. The Government don’t 
dip into every range squabble—since they’re 
so frequent that there’s one on every other 
quarter section—unless a sheep-an’-cattle 
war gets to running out o’ bounds; but 
whenever it does take a hand it settles all 
arguments. This here case is one. The 
Tasao Indians are wards of the United 
States Government, and the Tasaos are 
part owners in them intangible sheep. At 
present they’re ranging on owned ground. 
A white man is also part owner, and as such 
he is entitled to send his sheep outside to 
feed on any part of the open range at any 
time he elects, and no amount of devious 
conversation can make it any different. 
These two men have just been discharged 
on the grounds that marauding on sheep 
and sheepmen was an impalpable sort of 
pastime. Let it stand. Them three others 
goes out to stand Federal trial and will 
likely have their necks stretched a foot 
long—imperceptibly, but none the less 
fatal. The man they killed was a deputy 
United States marshal.” 

Judge Sloane mopped his face. 

“That,” he said, “‘puts a different face 
upon matters—in their case. Now if they 
were to come to trial before me ——” 

“They won’t,’’ Wallace stated. 

“And this deputy marshal—how did he 
happen along?” Sloane inquired. 

‘He didn’t- happen. He, among sev- 
eral others, was sent in there at my instiga- 
tion, with the sanction of the Indian Bureau 
and the territorial governor, to protect In- 
dian property. There’ll be no more such 
marauding against Indian property or 
attempted regulation of the open range by 
Rolavi County authorities under this triflin’ 
Sheep-Exclusion Act. You’d better write it 
out of the books. Now you-all say the law 
won’t ever come south of the Palo Verdes. 
The next raid on Tasao sheep will bring it, 
in—a couple of troops of cavalry. I’ve be 
instructed to let you know all that. 
just between you and me personal, 
friends, I’madvising you: Thenextg 
render a verdict similar to the oy 
handed down you better strag 
and render yourself not only, 
transparent, because they@¥ 
have you on exhibi 
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What you get at the 
Sign of the Texaco Star 


That sign is a beacon to motorists who know 
and demand the economy of nothing less than the 
finest in oil and gas. 


Here is what you get:— 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


clean, clear, golden 


TEXACO GASOLINE 


pure, clean, volatile 


: 
t 
be 
i 
j 


Both these Texaco products are refined with the same 
scrupulous care, and the results of their use are readily 
apparent in driving. 


Fill your crankcase with that clean, clear, golden oil which 
has every last vestige of impurity refined out. Begin lower- 
ing your upkeep. You can count on a more perfect seal of 
compression, a more complete avoidance of carbon, a definite 
certainty of clean, unfouling spark plugs and a noticeably 
freer action of every valve, gear and bearing. 


And fill the tank with Texaco Gasoline, the volatile gas. 
Your engine responds with greater mileage, and a power 
reserve to meet every road condition. That pure, clean, 
volatile fuel delivers its power instantly—completely. 


Texaco, the clean, clear, golden oil, and Texaco, the vol- 
atile gas. One name to remember—one sign to look for. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Stuff like that “knew better than any- 
one else what he was doing”’ was slow to die 
down when it once got started. It was rot- 
ting his reputation right now like acid on 
oiled silk. The first thing a cub reporter 
learned these days in a sporting office was 
that J. Bevis was mysteriously unaccount- 
able in a stake race. Jackie wiped the 
sweat from his forehead and shoved the 
little electric lamp back on the table farther 
from his head. They were getting him. 
“Consistent midweek performer!’’ And he 
hadn’t been asked to ride in the Whitman 
next Sunday. Stuff like this would have 
reached Mint Meadows long since. 

One of his night sweats. 

Nothing to say; never had been. The 
public might as well call him a crook as to 
know the truth—that he was yellow as a 
sunfish when the purse bulged and class 
was keen. His mind moved back to the 
talk with Mr. Rosswell. 

“‘T guess I came from poor white trash,” 
he muttered. “‘‘I guess I’m the origina 
tight-collar kid.” , 


On the last day of the year, Gnat Deylin, 
chosen to ride General Newgate in the big 
event of New Year’s Day, called the New 
Leaf Classic, was found out of his head with 
a fever; pneumonia threatened. Within 
thirty minutes after the discovery, Jackie 
Bevis had a caller, young Rorie Mason, of 
the Cardinal stables of South Carolina, 
asking him to ride. 

“T’ve got nothing against Gnat—never 
did,” Rorie enthused. ‘‘Good boy all 
right, but I needn’t keep it a secret any 
longer that I told both father and mother 
to get you for the General in the first 
place.” 

Palaver. Fine little fixer, Rorie thought 
himself. 

“Newgate’s an old prince,’’ the Cardinal 
heir went on. ‘“‘Not a reason in the 
world f 

“Three reasons that I know of, Mr. 
Mason.” 

“What are they?”’ 

“Rockaway, Man Alive, Port Said.’ 

“Good horses, Jackie—good horses! But 
surely you know the General, old New- 
gate!” 

“Sure, I know him.” 

“Enough to understand that he doesn’t 
know the use of a whip?” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t care about hammerin’ 
hide either, but some babies are brought up 
that way and wouldn’t stretch o 

“Listen to me, Jackie. Our entry stands 
ready today to kill himself any running. 
Besides, he’s mother’s special pet. She’s 
here—way from South Carolina for this 
race, and she’d just as soon see me 
whipped ie 


Gnat Devlin wasn’t the only jockey sick 
in quarters that morning at the Tijuana 
track. 

“Lucky they’re not slipping a thermom- 
eter under my tongue,”’ Jackie muttered, 
{ter Rorie had left. ‘“‘They’d quarantine 
> track for yellow fever.”’ 

t through the screen door a little later, 
iced for a second time the face of a 
The Cardinal people probably 
rame—his every move to be 


ow afternoon. His hand 
piping at the head of his 
show a tremble, but there 


He had been riding 
nN on ordinary days. Gone 


d the moment Rorie Mason 
uarters, aski im to ride in 


cool blue light—that steely . 
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Tale OUTSIDE OF A HORSE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


General's stall. The grand old chestnut 
stood back in the shadows. His bandaged 
front legs showed clear, all the rest vague. 

“Doesn’t take to me. No wonder. 
Horse always knows.”’ 

For several minutes he stood there; not 
a sign of awareness from the Thoroughbred, 
hanging back at the far end of his stall. 
Jackie walked away, the hurt deepening as 
his mind conned the reputation of the 
Cardinal aristocrat—one of those eager 
gallant runners, regarded as a member of a 
high-toned family at home, the pet of a 
whole Southern community. 

“‘That’s the life,’’ he reflected. ‘‘It used 
to be that way with old Southey at. Mint 
Meadows.” 

Eleven entries for the classic, but Jackie 
could only see Man Alive, Port Said, Rock- 
away and the General. He had ridden the 
gray Rockaway a year ago at Belmont, an 
unweathered three-year-old then. Port 
Said had won twice in fair company at the 
present meeting. Man Alive was just in 
from Juarez—eleven races in the past seven 
months for him, and only out of the money 
twice. The General had won or placed in 
his last six races even in faster fields. It 
might look different in the paddock to- 
morrow, where he always saw things in 
close-up; but right now it was Man Alive, 
with Morsie Egan up—Morsie, twenty- 
five years old, who could do a hundred 
flat. Runt-o’-Brass an English sporting 
writer had nicknamed him. Brains enough 
to play chess, but not to keep his temper— 
that was Morsie Egan. 

Seven other entries; but Newgate, Man 
Alive, Port Said and Rockaway raced all 
night in Jackie’s brain, wearing him out in 
that deadly physical inaction always con- 
nected with his fierce bunk concentrations 
of the night before. The next noon, he saw 
the figures posted, with Man Alive favorite, 
Port Said and Rockaway balanced for 
second pick, and Newgate third in the bet- 
ting. The change in jockeys had cast a 
spell of doubt over the famous Cardinal 
entry. With Gnat up, the General would 
have jostled Man Alive for first choice. No 
secret about this. The bystanders who 
didn’t know wholistened, freely commented. 
Jackie took his shame to his quarters and 
there ate it, standing up. 

In the paddock five minutes before the 
bugle, he stood rigidly at the General’s 
head, enduring the old din and clash of a 
divided self—passion to win, fear of defeat. 
It was in this inclosure from day to day 
that his real talent began to operate. 

“T’ll know what I’ve got to do in the 
paddock!” An old saying of his when 
thinking about a race ahead of time. A 
hundred times he might have whispered a 
tip to a stable hand and had a winning bet 
placed before the tape was sprung, but that 
was against his code. 

The clear steely blue of ordinary after- 
noons wasn’t working today. He was un- 
centered by the feverish desire to change 
the racing public’s idea—for the word of 
his clean bill of health to go to Mint 
Meadows above all. It was this very force 
of his desire that aroused the crippling fear 
that he couldn’t make good. Besides, not 
for a second could he forget that the big 
chestnut wasn’t taking to him. 

The gray gelding, Rockaway, had just 
flicked past under his crimson-and-black 
blanket, head high and eager, little Freddie 
Blunt standing ready with the look of one 
waiting to be hanged; and right now the 
whole complexion of the race changed ab- 
ruptly for Jackie’s eyes. The favorite, Man 
Alive, was trembling in the next stall— 
shoulders quivering, eyes filmy, withers 
wet—too much work, overstrained, pos- 
sibly—stale and unnerved today. 

A whispered oath from Morsie Egan— 
the last word or two suppressed, because at 
this moment Mother Mason was entering 
thease le room, It wo; 


chance fell still lower—from that curse. 
The red mare, Port Said, had looked fit. 
She gayly whacked the boards with a light- 
ning hind hoof as her ribbons were tight- 
ened. They liked her here at Tijuana, but 
she hadn’t the reserve for this company, 
carrying a hundred and _ twenty-four 
pounds—not to Jackie’s paddock view, at 
least. Mrs. Mason had taken her place at 
the General’s head on the far side, No 
panic in the runner’s eyes, but still that 
aloof look—closed up. The silky muzzle 
drew away from Mother Mason’s clinging 
hands. 

“Doesn’t love me—forgotten his mis- 
sus?’’ she whispered. 

The old South flung itself back to Jackie 
from the tone and words. And then under 
the General’s throat—as if he had never 
looked at a woman before—he met her 
eyes, imploring, searching, a touch of sus- 
picion, something he had never met in the 
eyes of a man. The words trailed on— 
“Doesn’t love his ol’ missus?’’ 

And Jackie knew an amazing temptation 
to speak out to her, to make a clean breast 
of it—that he wasn’t right, that the General 
couldn’t be right, with his jockey in a funk, 

He was up. They were moving out. The 
trumpet was answered from the stands. 
Out in the sunlight, Jerry Conley leading 
forth the field on his paint pony. One mile 
and seventy yards. They were back at the 
tape—a tangle—eleven horses fighting the 
line. Jackie was still seeing Mrs. Mason’s 
face. One of the track hands, supposed to 
be helping to get the horses’ heads over the 
tape, stood braced with a whip—a picture 
of fear, with a whip in his hand. 

“What d’you think you’re drivin’— 
bulls?” Jackie called coldly, for the whip 
hand was unsettling the General. ‘‘Hase 
back, mister; I can get him up better with- 
out you. Ease back, I say, or I’ll jump 
you.”” Pent hate surged out of his chest in 
the strain. At the same instant he remem- 
bered Morsie Egan’s break of temper and 
how it had lowered his idea of Man Alive’s 
chance. Whang! went the barrier, click of 
camera and the whistle of a lash from be- 
hind. The General plunged, instead of 
springing into stride. Jackie knew as well 
as if he had turned to look that the whip 
had got in its work as his horse passed. 

No time for rage—an insurmountable 
task! Eight horses were in front of him at 
the first turn, Port Said leading, Man Alive 
and Rockaway at the red mare’s heels. 
Rotten start, the General fouled by out- 
rage, but now gamely trying to get down to 
work. 

““He—is—an—old—prince, but we’re 
not together. He’s carrying me—I’m not 
riding him!”’ 

Three more outclassed horses were passed 
at the half, the General running sixth, with 
Port Said four lengths ahead and still hurry- 
ing, Man Alive next and Rockaway three. 
Jackie’s brain raced too. “He is an old 
prince, but he’s fighting uphill. She 
saw clear through me. She knew what’s 
the matter!” 

At the three-quarter turn, he heard the 
stands like a coming typhoon. Three ahead 
were running abreast, the General stretch- 
ing into the storm, two lengths behind. 
Then silence. Jackie was struck with it; 
the clear blue light again. All he knew was 
that a sudden fiery ardor was pouring from 
him to the General, and this gust of warmth 
had magically dispelled all fogs and fears. 
No longer on the outside. He was one with 
a great running machine. 

Port Said wavering. Now the General 
went by the red mare as if she were running 
in sand. Just ahead, Morsie Egan was 
plying the leather to Man Alive, but the 
place was still open between him and Rock- 
away, which Port Said had held so long. 
Jackie’s hand made one of its great moves, 
guiding the General in to the left of Mati 

ive. That drowning look on Morsie’ 
Jackie knew how it felt to look like 
ithering curse from the man 


* 
who hadn’t filled in the gap, as May 
lost his stride and was passed. 

The last sixteenth—in clear steely 
inch by inch. 

“One more! Go get him—go g 
old champion! . . Can’t be done 

Rockaway was too good that m 
Freddie Blunt had copped. 


He saw Mrs, Mason crying over a 
the General’s flank. He moved neg 
“Go away! Oh, goaway!” — 
For once in his life, Jackie defen 
self out loud: ) 
‘‘You don’t think I did that, ma’a 
He saw her shoulders from behit 
arm raised. No one spoke to him aft 
He awoke next morning feeling y. 
and tired, as he reached for the 
papers, picking out this account firs 


“Never did a horse run a bray 
after the first quarter than the Cardi 
try, and never was there a more 
stroke of horsemanship than when 
chose to dart in past the favorite ins 
going around. Man Alive was out 
then and there, but Rockaway was 
be headed. The young gray of the er 
and-black stables had just enough t 
with, beating a better horse, to the 
this observer. It hasn’t come out if 
Bevis has a middle initial, but if he 
must be the letter ‘U.’ There’s no lay 
strain any man from reserving an 0 
but Unlucky is the kindest thing tt 
be said.” 


In practically all the other sheets, 
lucky start was reported, with less d 
intimations of a weasel’s job underg 

There was a photograph of the sta 
in one of the papers the second da: 
the classic—probably crowded out 
first day’s reports. The whip hand 
tape showed clear. Jackie had a st 
with himself not to take it to Mrs, } 
but she had said ‘‘Go away!”’ He 
tired through the days that followe 
rode day after day, but his bounce 
come back. Hope no longer torture 
apathy instead. For the first time 
life, he thought of leaving the game er 
He had other thoughts~+of changi 
name, of going to England or France 
Africa—of starting all over in a 1 
stable. He wanted to change his fa 

One night in his quarters he turt 
his electric heater and heard a fain 
The radiating wires didn’t glow | 
usual. He found the electrician 
screwed in a new fuse; but again th 
the heater staying cold. 

“T see,” remarked the mechanic 
ment later in absorbed tone, and p 
out where two wires had worked to 
at a socket connection. “A short ci 

Jackie had been queerly attentiv 
understood. . 

The next day, though golf was { 
matter to his eyes, he was attracted 
following newspaper paragraph. 


“Blake Moffatt lost the finals | 
Lincolnshire golf tournament yester 
Scotty Edwards by a single ill-j 
stroke, but the sequel will be remen 
by the present writer long after the 
win and loss. With the fine trophy y 
from his hand at the last moment, 
Moffatt didn’t remark about his 0% 
luck or say that he had an off day, bu 
it out in praising Scotty Edwards’ pe! 
ance—one man clean of that narro 
grown self-worship which has carried 
a player into a vicious circle . . . 0 
man these days so deeply rutted in hi 
idea of winning, that his nerve goes: 
freedom and daring so essential to a 
ster, but worst of all, his good sp 
grain. The whole realm of sport is rick 
a player of Blake Moffatt’s quality.” 


Jackie found himself sitting up. T 
tle heater was glowing red. He held o 
"(Continued on Page 121) 
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lent radiation. The moment of 


cuited,” he muttered aloud. 
t has been the matter with me.” 
1, the New Leaf ran again 
icind—to the last quarter, when 
eral’s courage had pulled him 
the short circuit. 

orter’s got something and he’s 
e,”’ he added, moments after- 
still the kernel of truth sank 


: 
es through January, and the 
nt of the Tijuana meeting be- 
lked about—the Sisson Handi- 
l-March, for all ages; ten- 
lar stake, with at least sixty 
ided. Already it was reported 
Harris was to ride Man Alive. 
the Classic winner, was still at 
track and Freddie Blunt would 
him-over again. Morsie Egan 
have closed for Shavetail, the 
entry. Daily something new. 
wgate had been taken North, 
be brought back. That would 
2vlin in. “Go away!”’ 
sruary days passed, each bring- 
o his pride, but Jackie kept up 
his life never to fall again into 
‘cuit. He didn’t keep his screen 
; but so far as he was concerned 
o the Sisson, he might have been 
uit stand at the track, until the 
vent was two days less than a 
nt, and a telegram arrived that 
»ok upon all former struggles as 
trifling to bear: 


ear for the Sisson Handicap. 
with Millie and Black Ball, son 


1ey.”” 


; later he saw the entry posted, 
-old black stallion, out of Still 
, Southern Night, Mint 
Tennessee,’ but a horse 
naked of mentionable per- 
n any official record. A 
ram to meet a certain lim- 
Diego, and Jackie was there 
ld gray head showed above the 
of people stepping down, a 
an with him. 
; us to our hotel as soon as yo’ 
ient,’’ Mr. Rosswell said breath- 
ow long was it we were in the 
lie?” 
erday afternoon and night.” 
lessut than I took this native 
n to hold and contain.”’ 
of fulfillment, the words and 
this young woman at his side, 
paring with her words. Such 
he did use were quite plainly 
fillie having presumptuously 
rself around in four years—sim- 
hadn’t come. 
- of the hotel room was locked, 
orved. Mr. Rosswell took a lit- 
y from his vest, inserted it in one 
) fat bags and straightened up 
oy package in his hands. Memo- 
to life in the room. 
Vint Meadows, an’ considerin’ 
mighty fresh leaves. Just hold 
n yo’ two hands, my friend.” 
swell burrowed further, drawing 
all lilae-colored jug, mortar and 
xtra paper bag. 
y when yo’ were no bigger than a 
ackie. No burnt sugar in this 
ust sho-enough dew that gathers 
orn,” ; 
d in the room disdained all inter- 
ever, until leaves were crushed 
cked the second time. 
u said just one.” 
were two dessuts, Millie. I re- 
‘o dessuts distinctly. Moreover, 
Ar. Bevis and me is preparin’ for 
Speakin’ of the colt, Jackie, 
y wouldn’t take him on the Lim- 
-assuhed, suh, his arrival would 
in two days of ours. Two good 
. with him.” 
ver heard of Black Ball.” 
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“Sho yo’ have. Fuzz-tail little yearlin’ 
runnin’ with his mammy when you left. 
Millie wouldn’t hear to lettin’ him go, 
’cause he was so full o’ fun.” 

“‘T remember the brood mare.” 

“Still Waters? Sho yo’ remember huh. 
As to yo’ question regardin’ what the colt’s 
done, I ask you, do I look incapacitated to 
you, broke down or se-nile inexcusable?” 

“You look just the same to me, Mr. 
Rosswell.”’ 

‘“The answer then is, young Marse Black 
Ball has brought us here for the Sisson.” 

Jackie considered the large 
expense of transportation, the 
big entry fee, 
express train 
for the young 


He Brought Black Ball in From a Morn: 

ing Gallop. Mr. Rosswell Was Hovering 

Again. ‘‘Ain’t Much Like His Father, is 
He?’’ Jackie Shook His Head 


stallion and all the rest. Was Mr. Ross- 
well like other old owners—unable to stay 
out of the game until flat broke? The 
easy-flowing talk gained headway in the 
room, but Jackie hadn’t really begun to 
listen, his mind harrowed, his body sick 
with the situation. Henever had cared for 
long shots. The romance of the dark horse 
in general didn’t appeal to him. He had 
ridden too many to defeat, passed too man 
others on better mounts. 

“Yes, suh, grew up till last spring 
no more serious responsibility than 
the crickets and meadow larks boi 
from the grass, and to see to it t 
burrs didn’t die out of his tail. J 
himself with clean water and greg 
all his trainin’ self-congygemise 
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spring, till we finally had to take notice he 
had an antelope an’ a greyhound rolled up 
in him, not to mention a cannon ball. 
*Member that ol’ lane that crosses the 
brook, where it used to get so muddy in 
winter? Well, he made that ol’ lane into a 
track for himself, holdin’ his career in 
mind serious. Sun or rain, runnin’ himself 
into a stake hoss—didn’t make no differ- 
ence about the mud. I’ve seen him come 
up to the fence where I stood and look 
at me out of a plastah cast of Tennessee 
subsoil as if inquirin’ how I liked his last 
quarter. Never had a leather on 
him till last spring—an’ here we 
are.” 

“All he knows about running in 
company, you say, is a few state 
fairs last summer?”’ ; 

“Wyven then, held in mighty 
careful, I assuh you, so’s not to 
get into the papers.” 

‘But he’ll be up against a field 
of veterans. The horse that wins 
the Sisson, Mr. Rosswell, will be 
on his legs from the tape.” 

“That’s where yo’ come in, 
Jackie. Of co’se, I’m figurin’ he’s 

goin’ to be mighty well 
ridden, an’ that him 
an’ yo’ll get mighty 
close together durin’ 
the next three weeks. 

. Jackie, it’s ama- 
ture man-hoss comin’ 
this way through the 
dessut—a hoss never 


stretched as a baby or molested in his 
growin’ up—the runnin’est imp “4 
The room seemed full of crushing re- 
sponsibility that settled upon Jackie’s 
shoulders. The latest news of the Sisson ran 
through his mind: The unbeaten White 
Man on his way from Louisville; Newgate 
on shipboard coming down the coast. Rg 
away, Man Alive, Shavetail, 
Newgate, White Man—better 
Southern Night had ever beey 
ment in his head could go gg 
turned to the window 
early evening. Mil 
and met his eygs 
room to sen 
would cate 
about 
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is a running match—cold, hard as coin. I’d 
give—I’d give all I’ve got to win for him, 
but I haven’t—I haven’t the stuff.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“‘T can’t see this colt’s chance. I’ve been 
riding too much; I’ve seen too much, 
maybe. I’m not lucky.” 

The strength of old days at Mint Mead- 
ows was upon him—the deadly wear of all 
his silences and failuressince. Theroom was 
almost dark, his face haggard. Words be- 
gan to creep out of him—all the things he 
had wanted to tell Mother Mason. 

“It’s been cold hard ridin’ since I left 
home, nothin’ else. I haven’t forgotten I 
lost for him the last day at Darbville. 
I can’t lose for him again. I think—I think 
I’d go under, to lose the last of Mint Mead- 
ows for him.” 

She was nearer. 

“I knew when I first saw you you were 
terribly strained, Jackie. Can’t you forget 
everything until the colt comes—until you 
see what he can do? And, Jackie, no matter 
what they said-in the papers, we knew all 
the time iy 

His tone was dry and close to cracking. 

“What did you know?” 

“That you’ve been straight.” 

“Straight? I’ve never sold a race, but 
I haven’t got over the tight collar.”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Jackie 
Bevis?”’ 

“‘T sure am, Millie. He told me at Darb- 
ville never to speak of it, and I haven’t— 
till now. But I belong to the cheap ones.” 

“Don’t! Oh, please, don’t! I think—I 
think that’s what we’ve come here for.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, don’t you know yet? It’s because— 
because there’s something in you— 
finer Bs 

Apparently it wasn’t in the design for 
him to understand now what she was trying 
to say. Standing before her, he only knew 
for the moment the agony to go on. It was 
as if she were the door to Mint Meadows 
and he never could enter until his slate was 
clean. He had been dying of homesickness 
all the time—that was clear now. Thirst 
for water, but a hint of deeper thirsts— 
haunting rain falling on Mint Meadows! 
He could hear it falling now, with her near, 
sometimes the long-ago child returning to 
her eyes, sometimes a familiarity more an- 
cient still. 

‘“‘Tt’s in every newspaper office. All they 
can think of when my name comes up 
is ” 


Her head was shaking for him not to say 
it, her hand lifted before him. 

3 crooked!”’ 

The slow step sounded in the hall. He 
drew back. The door opened. They were 
at opposite sides of the room when Mr. 
Rosswell entered. 


Three days later Black Ba 
down from San Diegogd 
corner Jackie sat oy : 
young stallion. _jjfjiiepsmmmamiaes 
Southern NG 
like the 
betting 
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conomies of this large-scale production 
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nits—Ford Trucks and Ford Bodies—at such 
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7ou can secure any type of Standard Ford- 
uilt Body with either closed or open steel 
ab. Your nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
avites you to visit his display room next week 
nd make careful inspection of these com- 
lete low-cost Ford trucking units. Or, phone 
he dealer the particular type of truck or com- 
nercial car you are interested in and he will 
ye glad to drive it to your door for a demon- 
stration. 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
above the lower half of the door. The big 
chestnut stood back in the shadows as be- 
fore. 

‘Hello, mister,’’ said the low voice. 

The head slowly lifted, and presently the 
General idled forward at a swinging walk. 
He paused and slowly reached his muzzle 
to the face in the doorway. Hardly a touch. 
Jackie didn’t linger. His throat had filled 
tight and he didn’t trust a word, but he 


'| had gotten what he came for. 


“We came together to stay—that last 
quarter!”’ 

He brought Black Ball in from a morning 
gallop. Mr. Rosswell was hovering again. 

“Ain’t much like his father, is he?” 

Jackie shook his head. 

“Nor like his mother either.” 

6 Nope.” 

“Just himself, ain’t he?” 

“Sure full of fun, Mr. Rosswell.” 

“Now as to that, I’ve been waitin’ fo’ 
you to express yo’self.’”’ 

It was hard, but Jackie absolutely re- 
fused any encouragement designed to make 
his friend plunge. Careful business also, to 
keep away from the clockers. Black Ball 
somehow had touched the whims of the 
sporting writers—considerable banter, al- 
though the big purse hung almost visibly 
for all experts above the heads of the magic 
money-makers—White Man, Shavetail, 
Rockaway, Newgate and Man Alive. 
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“We'll be running alone,” Jackie whis- 
pered in Black Ball’s stall. 

He saw clearly ahead that his mount 
wouldn’t be picked out by the stands as the 
field passed in the show-off; no lift for him 
from the cheering thousands—a force to 
run against rather. A single stiff straw 
protruded from the black one’s rubbery 
muzzle. Jackie pulled it out. 

‘‘Not polite to wear a toothpick, mister.” 

One forenoon on the far side of the track, 
as they let out a little, he became aware 
that a watch had been sprung on him for a 
quarter or so. 

“But anything they find out will only 
puzzle ’em deeper. I haven’t pressed him 
yet,’ he told Mr. Rosswell. “‘He’s sure 4 

“Yes, sho comical, I heard yo’ say.” 

i sure willing to stretch.” 

It was the first word that might be con- 
strued into a hope, and the ardent old 
horseman pounced upon the morsel. 

“’Co’se he is. Anyone can see yo’ haven’t 
knelt on his withahs yet; but when yo’ do, 
that mile an’ sixteenth of the Sisson will be 
just like a mornin’ meal to Marse Black 
Ball. He’ll want to keep right on goin’ an’ 
eat up anothah ——’”’ 

Mr. Rosswell’s head was raised, eyes 
shining, mind straining for further figures 
of speech. That moment, Jackie foresaw a 
possible moment ten days from now, stands 
roaring over the achievement of a favorite, 
alien numbers posted, the name of Gould 
Rosswell torn like a loser’s betting card 
from all connection with Mint Meadows. 

“The horse that wins will only have to 
do it once. A mile and sixteenth—that’s 
the Sisson, Mr. Rosswell,” he said coldly, 
but his heart softened as the old man 
turned his back. An old pleasantry of the 
tracks came to his lips. “But he’s sure a 
good kid, Mr. Rosswell. For gale this 
mornin’?”’ 

“Not this mornin’.”’ 


Jackie spent a forenoon alone with Millie 
in San Diego; not an outing exactly; busi- 
ness with an attorney, banks and _ tele- 
grams, and a trying talk before that began. 

“I can’t do this without you, Miss Mil- 
dred, but it’s got to be done today.” 

“T haven’t the right—you haven’t!” 

“But he’s like a father to me—don’t for- 
get that. And we’ve got a great young 
horse. No telling what I could do with him 
after a year’s ageing—six or eight starts in 
flying company. As it stands, we lose him 
and Mint Meadows if we fail to cop this 
time, which isn’t fair—not when I’ve got 
the money lying idle.” 

“But, Jackie, you know his pride!” 

“T ought to know. I lived in his house 
fifteen years—only house in the world to 
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me. I don’t want to lose it. OU 
see, it isn’t the kid’s speed I’m afraid of. 
It’s his lack of experience.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you, Jackie, I really 
can’t!” 

“Tl have to get you another boy to 
ride—unless you do!” 

A strange Southern sentence came to her 
lips: 

“It would bow his head low, Jackie, to 
be helped this way. Being a sportsman is 
dearer to him than what’s left of Mint 
Meadows.” 

“You keep counting me out, Millie. It 
won’t break his heart to have a partner—to 
take me back. I haven’t picked up any 
other guardian; I haven’t settled down in 
any other home. Why, don’t you see, it’s 
all for me?” 

Her eyes met his, challenging and de- 
fiant as long ago. 

“Jackie!’’ 

6 Yep.” 

“Is it true you won’t ride if I refuse to 
tell you?” 

ce Yiess2 

“Then I’ll have to, even if you are mean 
and stubborn.” 

She gave him the names of recent Ten- 
nesseeans who held Mr. Rosswell’s notes, 
which Jackie arranged to be taken up, feel- 
ing somewhat better at once. 


The day before the Sisson, was gray and 
cold. From the hills back of the stables, 
Jackie saw that the sea was shot with mile- 
long lines of white. He was riding once 
that afternoon, and the chill went through 
his silks like sleet. After the race, he saw 
the stable boys running to meet the horses 
with blankets, even before they passed the 
judges’ stand coming back. 

“Not even a gunny sack for a man,” he 
muttered whimsically. 

A wild one in the Old Town—that night 
before the Sisson. For a long time he stood 
in the dark of the stall with Black Ball. His 
hand slid under the blanket. The big fellow 
was cozy in his own cool way—“ cool as the 
cheek of health.” 

“Never been stretched. And tomorrow 
those pirates—and your mouth’s just a 
baby’s mouth yet.” 

Black Ball was watching the lights—a 
steady chain of lights across the long bridge 
from the Mexican custom house to Old 
Town; busses and motor cars by the hun- 
dreds already pouring in from the north. 
Jackie pulled the high-held muzzle down to 
his own cheek. They breathed together. 

“Just a baby, and all I’ve got from years 
of stretchin’ has to go into you tomorrow 
all at once. Can you stand it, kid, when I 
close the forceps on you? Can you stand 
up and run with it?” 

He swept out his quarters late that night, 
straightened trunks and boxes, as if it were 
his last on earth. He had dreaded the idea 
of turning in, but fell asleep at once. It 
wasn’t a dream or churning of old torments 
that wakened him after midnight, but rain; 
no passing shower, either, but an easy trail- 
ing start, gradually gaining force. The big 
February downpours had been delayed; at 
daylight it looked as if they’d all arrived 
at once—every outlook changed. Mr. Ross- 
well came down early, a deep gleam in his 
quiet eye. 

“Specified and delivahed for Mint Mead- 
ows, Jackie! Young Marse Black Ball will 
think he’s back in the old lane—his natural 
element, suh. Mile and sixteenth? Why, 
I can just see him swimmin’ home today!”’ 

“It'll be a matter of plowin’ in,” Jackie 
said idly. 

“That’s where youth will be served— 
heart sound as a wintah apple. As I’ve al- 
ways said, our entry ain’t nevah been hurt.” 

“Never been trained either.” 

Mr. Rosswell moved to the screen and 
looked out. 

“Tt may look different to me in the pad- 
dock,”’ Jackie resumed as he pulled on his 
overalls. ‘Maybe the dirt’s to our advan; 
tage. Maybenot. White Man’sa contender | 
wet or dry. I’ve heard he’s a tractor for 
heavy going. It might look different to me 
in the paddock, but I wouldn’t back Black 
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Ball right now for any better than + 
show, if I was you, Mr. Rosswell,” 

“When you get to the paddock, , 
you're there to prepah to mount, 
talk.” 

The other’s voice could hardly b 
above the rain. 

“T didn’t mean that I might pas, 
tip from the paddock. My talk’s 
done for the day right now—until t 
is over anyway. But I’m askin’ you 
time not to back our colt straight, 
did Southern Night the last time Ir 
you.” i 
“Pshaw, Jackie, don’t be downl: 
at the very last! I know you don’t 
an ownah to see what’s goin’ on. } 
ously biased, yo’ boys always th 
ownah is; but yesterday when you b) 
our boy in from his gallop he looked 
to me than evah before—and it | 
rained then!” Jackie lowered his 
The suspicion came that his friend. 
were already laid. 

“And that’s not all, suh.”’ | 

“What more, Mr. Rosswell?” _| 

“T saw as never before how you. 
on the outside of a hoss.”’ 

‘Ridin’ on the outside of a hor! 
never bring me in first or even seco 
day, Mr. Rosswell. I’ve got to rid 
the inside.”” Which, for the first tim 
swered that long-outstanding questi: 

“To which I concurs without re 
tion. An’ may I ask what yo’ about: 
right now?” } 

“T’m takin’ the kid out to let hi 
and smell the rain.”’ } 
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The clouds bent lower and sha 
themselves. By noon five of the t} 
entries were scratched, the track ai 
gray gleam like ariver. Black Ball w! 
single long shot. The shortened ] 
entries brought his figures down to eig 
to one in early afternoon, instead of tw 
four to one, where he had stuck in| 
liminary posting. At the other end « 
scale was White Man, the favorite, at 
to five. Man Alive was scratched at 
in the afternoon. Jackie expected ] 
away to pass out, too, as the mud deep, 
but the gray winner of the New Lea 
one of the six to enter the paddock, Fr 
Blunt still hanging back in the scale 1 
looking about ninety years old, in Sp} 
the adolescent down that stood out 
the goose flesh of his face. Never wi 
underrate the Blunt boy, in spite o 
looks, but Jackie couldn’t see the 
gelding for today. 

White Man, Morgan up; Shavetail, 
Morsie Egan; Japonica, Ed Wood; 
eral Newgate, Gnat Devlin—and it w 
only the horses that Jackie studied 
deep intensity in the gloom. Mr. G 
Rosswell, a host wherever he moved ar 
men, easy-talking, easy-smiling—not a 
of strain. That was the nerve that 
spirited one J. Bevis from the begin 

“Only the old South grows that } 
and only once in a long while.” 

Millie hadn’t actually come into 
paddock. Her chin just reached to the 
of the fence that kept out the spectai 
the hood of her raincoat round her | 
face still and white as a flower in a vy 
her eyes not meeting his. 

White Man went dragging by, reedy 
pike, a folded blanket across his kidney 
gray roan showing purple now in 
shadows, like a wine stain on a tablecl: 
winner of the recent Embassy, Morgan 
the'same riding him today. And Shave’ 
the sorrel gelding, a sullen affair, v 
Square-cut corners, like a polo poste 
looked to have a temper to go with Mo 
Egan’s. The fluffy Japonica, only mari 
the race, a Los Gatos offering that Jac 
had never seen before. Round and rov 
the paddock—White Man, Shav u 
Rockaway, Japonica, Newgate. And fr 
one of the moving chins at the rail, Ja 
heard: ‘‘That’s Black Ball—the long she 
A snicker. ‘Not a chance. More m 
than brains—the man who owns that o: 
but the other five—worth half a millio 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

y had saddled and were passing out. 
looked back as the bugle sounded. 
still stood at the paddock rail. He 
zsure if she waved, through the gray 
‘The horses plunged, tails tightening 
eared puppies, under the first cold 
g of the storm—slanting spears of dull 
steadily pouring. The nearer Mexi- 
lls wore a condemned look. The great 
walk in front of the grand stand was 
ying tumult of umbrellas, and up in 
ands not a chair was used; the thou- 
‘on their feet, but huddled back from 
swer tiers of seats, where the rain 
ed. The mile-and-sixteenth post was 
st directly in front of the lane from 
addock to the track; but before the 
the six entries had to parade at a 
before the judges and stands, Jerry 
xy leading on his dripping pinto. 

e torrent had softened the track to its 
bed. Jackie felt the slow slide of the 
inder Black Ball’s hoofs, an ugly sense 
neontrol. He was riding third in the 
ninary show-off, White Man leading, 
locky quarters of the pale Shavetail 
in front. Morsie Egan’s face jerked 
nd to his, eyes hard as the purse he was 
after. Jackie knew a queer empty 
ess after that, loneliness, but that 
*t all; something about it all that left 


out. 
3ut the other five—worth half a mil- 
NEL Oe : 


avetail squatted in sudden flare of 
_ Jackie’s eye caught him settling and 
d his mount to the left as the pale one 


y. 
Je’d have split the kid’s knee with that 


lis wasn’t competition; it was war. 
he boys were muttering, their drenched 
binding like court-plaster—no distinct 
ls. A ghastly smile formed on Jackie’s 


We're out to kill, horses and men!”’ 

e had never been like this. The deadly 
he felt at the core of today’s game was 
an actual pressure around his shoulders 
chest—hard as tightening hemp. It 
as if the yelling of the spectators tight- 
[the crush of thestrands. Jerry Conley 
ed them back toward the post. 

radually he began to know he was dif- 
nt, in the interminable seconds of the 
de. Something had died out of him 
e the New Leaf. Helpless now—his 
d reverting foolishly to Mint Meadow 
s. The head of Black Ball looked piti- 
7 coltish, soft-mouthed baby in a barn- 
l; and these were aged monsters—the 
| darkened in the deluge, Shavetail even 


r. 

Jhite ineffectual smile still on his lips. 
at prevailed so steadily and hard upon 
was that he hadn’t the stuff to work 
1now. The old hells of the short circuit 
e burned out, but no new power had 
ie to take its place. War—horses and 
1. 
hey were back at the post, the tape was 
ked in front—Black Ball not taking at 
to modern methods of alignment. No 
pper today. Jackie kept an eye on the 
‘ter’s hand. This was the moment he 
| feared from the day of the telegram, 
fears were curiously worn out now. 
“k again and again, he cajoled the young 
lion, watching the starter’s hand out of 
corner of his eye. They wouldn’t wait 
him much longer. Just as he got Black 
nosed in, the perverse Shavetail backed 
. They wouldn’t wait 
ind they didn’t. The instant Shavetail 
tked back into place the tape was 
ung—with Black Ball off his front feet 
1 facing the paddock. Jackie wheeled 
n, and in the same instant lashed back 
h his whip. Just once, but that single 
; Shocked the stallion loose from every 
ty distraction, leaving at work the one 
Ing purpose of his breed. 

Newgate was away clean and out in front, 
th Japonica’s head sprawled sidewise at 
girth. She was struggling to get her 
ide in the clay— White Man and Shave- 
‘y a length back. Rockaway had 
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slipped at the first jump and hadn’t recov- 
ered himself. Black Ball passed him in 
front of the stands, with the full mile to go. 
No low hound-running, but a high plunging 
gallop—tremendous hurl of force required 
for each jump; no running match this, but 
a struggle through a bog. Sheets of dirt- 
water shot up from the heels of Shavetail 
and the roan. Jackie lowered his face into 
Black Ball’s mane, his eyes just slits, mud 
in his nostrils. 

Japonica wavered at the first turn. She 
seemed to need the whole track to retire in. 
Jackie suddenly became aware from her 
movements that her rider, Ed Wood, was 
blinded with mud. He gave the faltering 
mare wide berth and glanced back under 
the loop of his left arm—Rockaway still 
sinking back under a ton of money of those 
who had watched him win the New Leaf. 
Nothing to fear from behind. 

Newgate held his own at the half, run- 
ning high like a fire horse with tonnage in 
tow. Shavetail and White Man measured 
each other at his heels, letting the General 
plow through. Behind this pair was an 
open length which Jackie watched, in°a 
strange vast roominess of time, all the time 
in the world—the illusion of the intolerably 
slow-going. 

“A mile and sixteenth—it’s four miles! 
Can you do it, kid—can you keep it up?”’ 

Through sheets of mud, he had only to 
see the great driving strokes of Shavetail’s 
buttocks and the stringy flanks of the roan, 
to know the heartbreaking fight going on 
under his own knees. It wasn’t speed. 
Courage—nothing without that—but back 
of everything, a matter of pump, a matter 
of timing valves and stout walls. The last 
thing he thought of now was riding from 
the inside, yet he felt the great young heart 
of the stallion like a part of himself. Could 
it keep up this bulging and not break? 
Could it hold this rhythm and stroke, not 
spring a leak and flood the lungs? It was 
like another race, reaching the three- 
quarter post—the pale horse slipping 
now— Morsie Egan at his old trick with the 
bat, 

“Whipping at three-quarters—he’ll never 
get home, kid. Not in this dirt, he 
won’t. . . . There, look out for him, he’s 
crossin’ us!” 

Morsie, who had failed to fill the gap in 
the New Leaf, was filling it now; but this 
time Jackie went out around, losing a foot 
or two to stay clear. Then at his side, he 
saw the sorrel’s head jerk up as if in a 
treacherous ford—flanks yanked down by 
anundertow. Atthesame instant, through 
thick driving water, he smelled the clean 
steam of the roan. 

“White Man! He’s goin’ out to get the 
General! Three-quarters done, kid—where 
do we come in?” 

White Man was closing in on the General, 
the lanky Morgan boy huddled flat to carry 
him past. Jackie still watched the open 


space of sliding clay between him and the - 


roan’s tail. The next ten seconds to the 
stretch would tell. No chance if Black Ball 
lost ground now in the roan’s sprint. The 
bursting point—two veterans ahead neck 
to neck. 

“Youth must beserved—unhurt youth!” 

The bursting point—the General taking 
the brunt now. No change of space be- 
tween Black Ball and the roan, but the 
General—nearer! Then it was that the cold 
immovable sadness Jackie had known from 
the beginning rose to a hot and poignant 
surge—General Newgate going down at his 
left—the blown look of heartbreak—the 
fall of a friend. 

“Only one more, mister! Never been 
stretched yet—you’re stretchin’ now, 
kid. . . Only one more—White Man, 


and now’s the time! He thinks he’s got it 
already, a wonder horse, kid—beat him 
and you’ve beaten the world!” 

Jockey Morgan’s strain had eased a 
trifle as he passed Newgate at the opening 
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of the stretch. Now his head jerked back 
to find the long shot pressing him to further 
work. He answered with the whip. That 
instant held for J. Bevis one of the greatest 
thrills of his life. As Morgan’s first lash 
fell, Black Ball settled under him as if he 
were taking the gad, not the reedy flanks 
of the roan just ahead. The last ounce was 
uncorked between them. It wasn’t White 
Man that had it, but the son of old 
Southey—and before a silent pavilion. 


A mud man lopped forward in the saddle, 
getting himself in hand as well as a run- 
away mount. Evidently the young stallion 
thought he had to do it again, for they 
were out on the first quarter before he 
could be brought down to make the turn 
back to the judges. 

The rain had stopped. Jackie sensed this 
as a matter of gravest importance. He 
straightened up and wiped his eyes. Mean- 
ings to everything—all the races of his life, 
run in the last five minutes—but he didn’t 
altogether believe it yet. 

Black Ball planted his feet and vented a 
fierce snort—matters he hadn’t approved 
of at all—that first cut on his flanks, the 
snap of the tape, whipping finishes. He 
yanked his head about. There it was: 


1. Black Ball. 
2. White Man. 
8. General Newgate. 


Jackie laughed. 

Now he was on foot in the mud, Mr. 
Rosswell’s black boys having taken over 
the winner. It seemed a mile rather than a 
sixteenth to the paddock lane. He looked 
into the inclosure as he passed. It wasn’t 
empty. He became aware that she would 
have let him go on in silence if he hadn’t 
looked. But now that he halted, she came 
toward him. 

“Oh, Jackie, you were duth ’plendid!”’ 

“Don’t! I’m all mud.” 

“Dothn’t matter—only my raincoat— 
and now you can retht!” 

Studious discipline of four years, but her 
tongue had lost its new cunning. 

Too much for the mud man—the old 
lisp. He was running toward his quar- 
ters—impossible to walk now. He 
saw them rubbing down the stallion. An- 
other blow-out from the distended nostrils. 

“‘He’s thinking it over,’ Jackie laughed. 


The little electric heater glowed red in 
the early dark—all hatefulness burned out 
of the small neat room, three persons pres- 
ent. 

“What gets to me, Mr. Rosswell, is that 
I steered you off from playing him straight. 
At least I might have kept my mouth 
shut.” 

“Tt was yo’ real care for me. Not for a 
minute did I fail to appreciate that. But 
I was headstrong, and sorely tempted by 
the compellin’ difference between twenty- 
four to one for straight and eight to one for 
place.” 

“You really did get in then—while it 

was good?”’ 
_ “A trifle, suh—a trifle. But I nevah 
could have done it if I’d waited another 
day—nevah could have risked a pahtner’s 
money thataway.” 

“You knew about that—this morning?” 

“‘Yesterday, suh, Millie told me. Mighty 
hard to bear with my wajahs laid and yo’ 
advisin’ so urgent. In fact I wasn’t restin’ 
freely last night—until the rain. 4 
And now we’d bettah go and see if Marse 
Black Ball is tucked in comfortable. He’ll 
be travelin’ soon and needs his rest.” 

They went to the stall. The black muz- 
zle helped to push open the upper half of 
the door as the catch released. The big 
head pushed out, paying no attention to 
the callers. For breathless seconds he 
watched the moving lights on the long 
bridge—chain of motor cars crawling back 
from Old Town to the border customs. The 
head jerked higher. They felt his feet plant. 
A compressed volume suddenly forced out 
past their faces. . 
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es SSS SS SS See 
Office Easy Chairs 


PHILADELPH 


® 


We Hate 
to Talk Shop — 


But every once in a while we discover 
some new wrinkle in chair construction 
that we must tell about. 


From the beginning Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs have been noted for their sturdy 
strength. But for long lived endur- 
ance the chairs we are making now 
have it all over their predecessors. For 


instance: 
1 See how the rim is fastened at every 
* point of contact with double dowels, 
making the rim one solid unit. 
2 Note that each back leg forms its own 
* corner block. The making of leg and 
block in one piece adds immensely to the 


strength of this joint. 

3 Get that notch on the back legs, deep 
* enough to take the full thickness of 

the stretcher and relieve the strain on the 


dowel. 

4 And the chucked dowels (made in one 
* piece with the leg) which, in addition 

to glue and screws, attach the seat to the 

frame. These dowels are oval shaped and 

fitted with wedges to insure a snug fit and 

allow for expansion and contraction. 


So much for strength. As to the beauty 
and comfort of a Sikes Office Easy 
Chair, let the nearest Sikes dealer show 
you. We will give you his name on 
request. 


SIKCO No. 6 


The latest SIKCO 
design with the new 
“‘Comfort” arm. 


SIKES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


“He’s gettin’ it all straight in his haid.” 
“He’s sure full of fun,” Jackie laughed. 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 

In Buffalo, a Sikes factory ts devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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“Toush as a Rhino’ 
Tough as a Rhino’ 


Broad, black and a brute for | 
wear, each Cupples Cord has | 
the fighting heart. It’s made of 

honest rubber. Its toughness | 
sets a new mileage standard for | 
your tire buying dollars. The | 
nearest Cupples Dealer can re- | 
place your doubtful tires with | 
the square tread Cupples Cord. 
Balloons, or Regulars—all sizes, 


CUPPLES CORD TIRES | 
CUPPLES BALLOON CORDS 
CUPPLES INNER TUBES | 


CUPPLES COMPANY-ST. LOUIS 


A National Institution Since 1851 
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“HE SAFE OF THE SHALIMAR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


me would be a mess of slime. Oh, the 
» ho pinched the safe of the Shalimar 
< | luck—for a while.”’ 
‘Ynat? Do you know who 
), I don’t. But I know where it is, 
4» never got none OL ite” 
“yu know where the safe is?’’ I gasped, 
(in up. . 
4 nirl of visions went kiting through my 
nc Before Ross had opened his lips 
ai) to say what I knew was coming, my 
nchad gone swift as light to Sydney 
yr had looked into a red-roofed villa on 
beach and seen a girl with the figure 

giea nymph and the hair of a fairy 
ec come down the steps of the house; 
ir, half veiled in green swimming 
s¢ and long copper locks, half shining 
4) like a white carnation from its 
i not for me—not for the beggar who 
drown away even his beggar’s wallet, 
a bie who had dropped for a poorer 

w his poor bone! 
“| a safeful of jewels and a share in it— 
not that mean, after all, a key to the 
fe of paradise? I swear—so quick is 
olht—that the bride had come up the 
ih, leaning on the arm of her father, 
elappy couple had left for the Blue 
oitains, according to precedent, there 
girl with copper locks playing on a 
win Rose Bay, and a boy with black 
jrand a good pair of shoulders—like 
mone else’s—learning to drive a car 
m the avenue, before Ross had time to 
yd. 

“es, I know where it is, and that’s not 
‘oundred yards from where the two of 
Ay sitting.” 

ek into the caverns of the future swept 

ay and red-roofed villas, Rose Bay and 
rland boys, fairy queens with coppery 
lin hair, fathers with a disinheriting 
olhappily removed from their eyes. It 
ashe present that mattered now. 

“? it is,” I cried, ‘‘why on earth don’t 
u-haven’t you ——” 

fss put another fill of tobacco into his 
pand worked it down with his little 
gr. 

“ve known about it,” he said, “for two 
aj, I’ve never told a soul.” 

‘Sut the Shalimar,” said I, ‘‘was sunk 
il, and miles away from this. How did 
i 

}) went on, as the wilderness folk do go 
umplacably without reference to any- 
1ip anyone else may be saying. 

‘kin diving was my game. I’ve had 
mr: education, but my dad got bit in two 
y shark when I was a nipper, and I had 
) ok out for myself after that. And a 
— costs—have you any notion 
Hi vieg 

‘Yo. But the safe i 

‘It costs a little fortune to rig yourself 
ucomplete at one of the stores on The 
slid. And there’s the lugger and the 
ping outfit and a crew and a tender to 
1 you; it runs into money. I never had 
“ey. I just float about like a bit of co- 
ot ’usk on the tides of The Island. You 
0t go down, but you don’t get any- 
tre. . . . Well, I found out there was a 
lof shell off of this island, and I sailed 
v' in a dinghy, and I started lifting the 
hl in six fathom, skin diving, which costs 
Cling, and I got some shell and a few 
'ls—not much—and I was about knock- 
n\off, when I found the wreck of a lugger; 
hd been lying there most of the time since 
§3. And in her, right among the rotting 
l timbers of her, there was a ship’s safe. 
_)n’t know who got it, or how he done 
i trick; but, says I, ‘That’s the safe of 
E Shalimar, and the lugger has been 
v cked with it on board and no one ever 
wn any more about it.’ And I went 
%k to The Island and stocked up with 
tres; and, bar going back for more 
Uker once or twice, here I’ve been since. 
1 see, I don’t want no one to get diving 
wut here and find what I found; it’s a 


” 


likely looking little place for shell, but as 
long as I’m here it won’t be jumped.” 

“Why,” I said frantically—‘‘why on 
earth don’t you get a boat and a tackle 
and Hi 

“Hold on a bit. I’ve tried to get the 
thing up by myself, but she won’t gee; 
wants two men at work, with a block and 
tackle, and I couldn’t get another I'd 
trust—not the skin divers anyway; 
they’re mostly natives, and as cunning as 
snakes, and that thick with the mission 
crowd they couldn’t keep a thing from 
them to save their lives. And if there’s a 
white skin diver, he’s no good; like me— 
I’m not much good. Wasn’t my fault; I 
was left to go drifting like a dropped co- 
conut, and never got anywhere. I can 
trust myself, but I’d not trust another like 
me. It’s sometimes seemed to me that 
there’s places in the world better than The 
Island, if I could get away. And I’m not 
so old yet—not forty—and there’s girls—a 
girl : 

“Yes,” I said, “there are girls.”’ 

The old, old lure—the bride price that 
has bought so much, other than brides— 
new lands and seas and cities, gold reefs, 
beds of pearl, for a nation, while a man 
was hunting fortune to pay for one girl and 
one house and a baby’s crib or so. And we 
two, the city fellow and the man of wilder- 
nesses, met in Torres Straits to write the 
tale again! 

“As for the regular divers, not to talk 
of the expense, you couldn’t do it on the 
quiet; you don’t know what them Japs are 
for spying, and they’re pretty well all Jap 
now. No, it’s skin diving or none, and a 
man I can trust to hell and back again or 
none—and that’s you, Mr. Burleigh. I 
reckoned it might be so when I first caught 
sight of you, and this afternoon when you 
stoushed the shark, I knew. I’ve not for- 
got how you told me the other day that 
you’d been second in the diving champion- 
ships somewhere or other. If you want’’— 
he broke off maddeningly, to take a draw 
at his pipe, which was new-lighted—‘“‘if 
you want a share in the safe and what’s in 
it,’”’ he went on, “I say halves.” 

“Tt’s a go,”’ I said, and struck my hand 
into his. 

Never again shall I have such dreams 
as I dreamed that night, lying on my bed of 
dry pandanus leaves beneath the wonga 
trees, with the kind tide lip-lip-lapping down 
below, as it ran swiftly out to sea! I was 
bathing in jewels; I gathered armfuls of 
diamonds; I trod among rattling shingle 
beds of pearl. I found long strings of 
emeralds large as turkeys’ eggs, and wound 
them into the red-gold locks of a girl in a 
green Canadian, who had been used to 
shoot the breakers at Manly with me in 
the bright spring mornings. I saw great 
sharks catch her in their jaws, and tore her 
free, striking the brutes on their steel-clad 
heads with my naked fist and battering 
them with bars of solid gold. I lost the 
treasure a hundred times, won it as often, 
died and was torn to pieces, got back safe 
to The Island with the fortune of a mil- 
lionaire. And through it all, like the un- 
ending lip-lip-lip of the tide, ran something 
that I could not grasp or name; some 
shadow, some misery—what? 

There was no answer on that night, nor 
yet on’ the next day, when work began. 
But the shadow was there. Today I 
thought I might have tracked it to its 
corner and faced it out, if I had only had 
the time—the will perhaps; I do not 
know. I thrust it away and got busy with 
the salvage work. 

It may seem strange to you that neither 
Ross nor myself had said anything as yet 
about the crux of the whole matter—the 
serious danger of diving in such waters at 
all; more especially diving naked. Sharks 
had to be reckoned with all the time; 
tridacnas, the giant clams that catch and 
hold the diver till he drowns, were common 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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“For Short Stops 
and Long Service!” 


qh question used to be: “ Will the car go?’’ Today 
we ask: “ Will it STOP?’’ CONTROL is the thing 
in these days when traffic is becoming thicker and strects 
are getting no wider. 


A It isn’t safe any more to hope your brakes will work when 

a you need them most. Have those brakes inspected today 
Rye and know that they will. Consult the “ Brake Doctor’’— 
es the Thermoid garage man. Let him put your brakes into 
fi) condition for short stops and long service. 


Brake linings look a good deal alike. Therefore the neces- 
sity of insisting on a lining made by a reliable manufac- 
turer of unquestioned reputation. 


s The Thermoid-lined brake is the safe brake. The brake that responds 
. instantly—that grips and holds. A loose woven lining has to be “ broken 
in’’ on the car. Thermoid, thanks to its hydraulic compression, needs i 

no ‘breaking in.”’ It is good from the go-off until worn to wafer thin- i 

ness. And like every Thermoid Product, it WEARS. The 4o per cent. 

extra material we put in Thermoid insures at least 40 per cent. more ; 
f 

t 


a aA eS 


service. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


Factories and Main Offices 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Look for this 
sign for the 
best brake 


lining service. Makers of Rexoid 


Transmission 
Lining, 
Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal Joints, 
and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


The chart be- 
low shows the 
distances in 
which your 
car should 
stop—if your 
brakes are 
right. 


Willyour card cher > 
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\continued from Page 129) — 
hat reef; alligators not likely, so far 
ot impossible. Our silence, how- 
puld not have been strange to any- 
n The Island. It is not etiquette 
| make a fuss about such things as 
sand divers talk about them scarce 
If you question a diver he will tell 
it “very few’’ are taken by sharks, 
lve you, by his uninterested de- 
« to suppose that in such matters 
hics a miss as good as a mile. 
oS know—lI never shall know—how 
Vessional really feels, apart from his 
sonal etiquette. I only know that 
jam not supposed to be a cowardly 
ww felt sick with terror every time I 
je; of plunging into the waters that 
ich monsters as the brute that had 
le my. chance of treasure hunting; 
at I would rather have died ten 
: sver than told it. It may be that 
sIt the same; but I am doubtful. 
; ; wilderness bred, he was nursed at 
ast of the Straits; the drifting out- 
'e of which he spoke had toughened 
jdy and soul. He could look on 
yg and not fear it. Mine may have 
je higher courage, according to pop- 
‘finition; but I would very readily 
exchanged it for the lower courage 
{ent easily, utterly unafraid. 
the shadow in the corner that looked 
ery now and then—the nameless 
that had haunted me since the first 
it of mentioning the Shalimar— 
sd him not at all, I was quite sure. 
the matter very quickly from my 
when it came up thus. I did not 
0 consider it. 
worked the cutter over to the spot 
indicated, out beyond the reef. 
arked it with a spar of wood for a 
The water might have been six 
is, or sixty, for all that one could 
sit was a weedy bottom, and dark, 
mn the sea running above was bright 
| The same green lay in patches as 
fyou could look, on a plain of milky 
e there were some plum-colored low 
a in the distance, and near, a rock 
pelicans were walking, tall and 
,inthe sun. A lovely view, a lovely 
yjand I was going to leave it all and 
Kmyself beneath dark water, with 
for company ! 
d have backed out then if I could. 
doesn’t, you know. And no one is 
he wiser—you know that too. 
en we had rigged the block and 
, Ross produced a pair of diving 
3 and strapped them on his eyes. He 
n off his clothes, and wore only a 
1 a knife in it. Sitting thus on the 
the boat, lean, easy, fluent-lined, 
peared a veritable part of the seas 
islands, a thing bred from Torres’ 
waters. 
Ce could not figure him apart from that 
d setting. I found myself. wondering 
he would do with his share of the 
‘if we succeeded in getting it up. 
mn in Sydney, Ross at a theater, in 
hotel 
might splash on the water once in 
y while I’m down,”’ he interrupted my 
“They don’t often come at you 
wre diving, but it’ll do no harm. 
n’t forget to haul on the tackle 
pull at it, because I’ll have to get 
ig shifted off of the timbers before 
t a line under. That’s been the 
all along—had to have one up and 


; 


ut further parley, he made a short 
the gunwale and was gone. 

from the first I knew we were 
succeed; it was an amazing chance 
‘softest thing anyone could have 
or. I felt myself shaking with ex- 
while I watched the pale-green 
that was my partner gliding down 
growing fainter and fainter as he 
imself into the full depth of six and 
eet. I almost forgot, as I watched, 
he water against the risk of sharks, 
/I never remembered anything about 
tackle till I felt the end jerk in my 
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hand. Then, suddenly recalling Ross’ di- 
rections, I hauled, and felt something, far 
down, give a little. Another jerk, another 
haul, and I saw the pale-green shadow 
coming up again. Ross, gasping and 
streaming, appeared at the gunwale. 

“Good-o! I got her shifted,” he said. 
“Now you can.try to get the tackle right 
underneath. I couldn’t hold my wind no 
longer.” 

He gave me a few more directions and 
took my place in the boat; and I, finding 
myself as far indifferent to sharks now as 
any diver of them all—such magic had 
been wrought by the first touch of real 
salvage work—slipped off the cutter and 
headed to the bottom. 

I had the diving glasses on now and 
could see like a fish. It was not at all dark 
at thirty feet, just dull-green light some- 
what lessened by the stirring up of the 
sandy, weedy bottom. Oaring along, head 
down, keeping my wind without effort, I 
saw, guided by the dangling tackle, a 
queer, cornery, mud-colored mass sticking 
up in the midst of barnacled and weed- 
grown timbers. It was two or three feet 
square; you could hardly tell its shape, so 
incrusted was it with all manner of marine 
growth. There were shells stuck on it, and 
corals growing, and things like great club 
mosses. A ribbon fish—a queer, improb- 
able sort of creature garlanded all over 
with floating trails of pinky and yellowy 
ribbon—went gliding away; two or three 
little reef fish, colored like sapphires in the 
sun, passed by without minding me at all. 
I saw what I had to do—pull the tackle off 
the sides of the safe and slip it underneath. 
I was beginning to feel the pressure and 
the lack of air; my ears seemed bursting, 
and my eyes, behind the tight-strapped 
glasses, were shedding tears; I shouldn’t 


be able to see—much—longer. Off; now 
under—ah, that’s the trouble! Can’t last 
this out. . . . Onemoretry. . . . Done! 


I shot to the surface as fast as four hard- 
beating limbs could carry me, but I was 
not fast enough for Ross, or so it seemed, 
for he seized me by the neck and shoulders 
as soon as I showed up and hauled me, with 
a fearful effort, on board, flinging me down 
across the hatch like a bag of sand. 

“Took at that!’’ I heard him say. 

I turned my head as I lay getting my 
wind, and saw, with a sudden feeling of 
sickness, a black fin rising just beside the 
boat. 

“T thought he had you,” said my part- 
ner, with a whiter face than his cool words 
seemed to warrant. “‘My oath, they’re 
getting that common about here that skin 
diving’ll be unsafe before you know where 
you are!” 

I don’t know what there was in this dic- 
tum that made me laugh, but laugh I did 
till my wind almost failed me. 

“T’ve done it!’’ I gasped presently. 
“The tackle’s fast! Whoever he was that 
got the safe and carried it off on the quiet, 
he did it for us as sure as God made little 
apples.” 

And then once more, almost unbearably 
this time, I felt that nameless stab. I 
would not pay it attention. I got to my 
feet and into my clothes, lest the sun of 
Torres should take the skin off my unac- 
customed back, and Ross put on his trou- 
sers; and between us we heaved and 
hauled on the tackle till we were wetter 
with sweat than with the water of the sea. 
And at the last it came over the side, 
slowly, inch by inch, and, slowly lowered 
onto the closed hatch, was taken to the 
island. 

We had to sling it into the shallow water 
as near the beach as the cutter could go, 
and then haul it by main force, with the 
help of a few rollers, up onto the sand. It 
was terribly heavy, though a small-size 
safe. All sorts of sea growth fell and was 
scraped from it as we got it along; some of 
the corals and big shells took my fancy, 
and I threw them ashore to Bee them as 
souvenirs. 

By now it was afternoons ‘we knocked 
off long enough to' drink a gallon or so of 
water apiece and eat a couple of biscuits, 
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On the car, WEED Safety Bumper—No. 1004 
Weed Bumpers range in price from $1] 200 to $3 Q00 


A few more points 
on bumping 


The eternal tangle of city traffic is not 


the only place you need correct bumpers 


There’s the Sunday jam on the highway. 
Here, you’ll meet the sleepy chap who 
slips over too far, rams an oncoming 
car from the other direction and piles 
up the cars behind him. 


You need the deep curve of WEED 
Spring Bars here. 


Then, there’s the man in a hurry who’s 
always “cutting in.’”’ We’ve cut and 
curved WEEDS correctly, so he’ll not 
hook your front bumper and throw you 
off the road. 


If you get out on dirt roads, you may 


give bumper fittings a lot of punish- 


ment, especially on a light car. 
Here, you’ll appreciate the long 
overlap of WEED arms next to 
the car, where vibration is worst. 
Yes, they’re the new WEED right- 
height fittings that put light car 
bumpers at the correct height. 


AMERICAN 
Ci! eae Ine. 


pests 
Ne += 


And you have your choice of 5 good 
WEED light car bars. 


WEED Sentry D-25, No. 2008 


And here’s a WEED for medium weight 
cars—the easiest of cars to protect. It’s 
WEED Model D-25. Note in the dia- 
gram how WEEDS fit your car. Here’s 
easy parking, protection without ob- 
struction in close work at the wheel. 


Insiston WEEDS: At 
Dealers’, Garages,and 
Accessory Stores.” 


“The Etiquette of 

Bumping” : 
An interesting 
discussion of 


The 
ETI Qu ETTE 


Bumps and °F BUMPING 
Bumpers. Ask for 
a copy. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


“Sensible protection—fore and aft” 


The club to the right is the Yardsmore 
Driver, a very popular model. 


The Yardsmore Inlay is an exclusive 
MACGREGOR material, a highly resilient special 
substance that will neither chip nor crack under any 


“*Peerless’’ 


climatic conditions. 


A feature that cannot be duplicated in any other 
make—which helps to give all MACGREGOR 
Special Face Clubs their permanent strength—is 
method of threading the 


our patented “Scruloc”’ 
inlay into the club head. 


All “Peerless” Models (Driver, 


Hickory or the Bristol Steel shaft. 


WHICH OF THESE SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


1—General Catalog. 2—Rule and Score Book. 
3—“‘Golf, the Game of Games,” (an introduction to 
golf). quae ‘Stepping Stones to a Golf ourse,” 

(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 
5—“‘Municipal Golf Courses,” (a new booklet that 
will be mailed free to anyone interested in public golf). 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 


Brassie and 
Spoon) are supplied either with our own selected 
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million 
miles 


Lick: 


$: * : hn 
R. Bispace! Nik posed 


DISTANCE 


and Better Divecti on 


ACGREGOR Clubs 
just feel so good that 
you step up to each 
new shot with a_ buoyant 
confidence that compels results. 


Back of all this perfect 

“*feel”’ that breeds such con- 
fidence is a very definite 
reason: MACGREGOR 
Clubs— whether Wood or 
Iron—are built by Golfer- 
Workmen who fashion each 
club individually to meet its 
requirement, and who know 
how to impart that all-im- 
portant factor, proper balance. 


And it is this matter of bal- 


ance that enables you to time 
each shot so truly that the ball goes 
where you expect. That is why 
those who play them make records 


with MACGREGORS. 


“We fellows who make 
MACGREGOR Clubs 
all play golf ourselves 
on our own course—so 
we know what a club 
must do,” 


Patented Scruloc, 
ace laserts—~ 


Always Stay Ti My we 


oe ride that 
old ball a 


Vi 


‘oo 
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MAKE RECORDS WITH ge» ® Co 3) MACGREGORS 


| until we washed the find; 
| jewel, long buried, shone glorious from its 


and then went at it again. The sea, for 
scores of purple miles all round, was empty. 
Not a living thing was there to look at us 
but the pelicans strutting on the distant 
rocky islet, and the red-headed honey 
birds on the beach. They made a deal of 
twittering and fluttering over the matter, I 
remember; especially when Ross and I, 
with a fuse and a plug of dynamite, 
smashed the lock of the safe, cracking the 
door and sending out a long dull rumble 
across the reef and the lagoon. 

Not yet was the safe of the Shalimar at 
our mercy; it had been well and strongly 
made, and would not yield until we had 
wrenched at the door quite a while with 
the blade of an ax and a stone. I havea 
friend who has told me how they work in a 
gold field when a rich reef is found; how 
soft-handed clerks and weakling loafers 
who have never done a hard day’s work 
since birth toil and tear, and drive their 
unaccustomed muscles and their bleeding 
hands to labor as they would not labor for 
any master under heaven, knowing no rest, 
scarcely stopping a few grudged minutes 
for the food without which they must 
swoon at their toil. 

Just so Ross and I worked at the safe, 
shifting its enormous weight when neces- 
sary, battering and prizing and wedging, 
never stopping to look up or to take breath. 
It was late in the afternoon when we found 
success at last; but we were dead to place 
and time; we would, if necessary, have 
kept on all night. 

It was not the stars, however, but the 
sunset, the red low sunset of Torres that 
struck into the opened cavern of the safe 
at last, falling, with no luster but its own, 
upon a heap of formless pulpy stuff the 
color of dead leaves. I don’t know what I 
had expected; I think I hoped to see a 
blaze of light leap forth from the interior 
of the safe as the door went crashing back. 
Something like pictures of pirates’ treasure 
hoards, gold cups and pearl necklaces 


tumbling over one another, rubies winking ~ 


at you like red stars. 

But Ross, the seasoned diver, knew 
better. His only comment was, ‘That 
looks something like.’ 

“What?” I demanded, barely restrain- 
ing my clutching hands. 

“T reckon that’s jewel cases. The safe 
has been cracked a bit; we won’t get no 
ship’s papers and no notes out of it. Well, 
all the better; sovereigns for me—no num- 
bers on a sovereign.” : 

The feeling of sickness, of dismay 
touched me again, sharply as a wasp sting. 
I swallowed in my throat and thought. I 
thought I had something to say, but noth- 
ing would come. 

“Here goes!” shouted Ross suddenly, 
plunging his hands into the dark slimy 
mess and beginning to lift it out in fistfuls, 
with a kind of hurried carefulness. Our 
fingers met as we scrambled in the stuff, 
feeling and clawing. I was the first to 
strike luck. I felt something small and 
hard, pulled it out, dipped it in the bucket 
of drinking water we had set beside us, and 
saw, with indescribable excitement, the 
sunset sparkle, red and green and azure, 
on a fine clear diamond pendant. Ross 
gave a kind of whoop and clawed harder 
than ever. He pulled out both hands, in a 
minute, full of something dark and tangled, 
which he promptly bit. 

“Gold chains,’ he panted, throwing it 
in the bucket. And there and then began 
the most extraordinary lucky dip that I 
was ever to see or dream of. We were 
afraid to tilt the safe over and spill its con- 
tents out lest something should be lost in 
the sand; we simply winnowed the slime 
within through our fingers, taking it out 
handful by handful and dropping every- 


| thing it contained into the bucket. Some- 


times we could not tell what we had got 
sometimes a 


blackened setting and proclaimed itself at 
once. Rings told their own tale; we almost 
knew by feeling what sort they were—half 
hoop, single stone, less valuable fancy 


setting. We stuck the larger ones on our 


to set almost at once; in the half |, 
ran to the tent as if pursued by fii 
two hurricane lamps and hurried 4 
work. 

In an hour or so the safe was cml 
rinsed the contents of the bucket, 
three times, with a cloth careful 
over; then poured off all the war 
set out the treasure on the cutter’s j, 
a lamp at each end. I 

There was a pile of bracelets, i: 
they used to wear thirty years ag | 
heavy ugly things enough, set with 
of amethyst and carbuncle, some gj 
with sapphires, rubies and di 
There was a pannikin full of earrir 
an odd one among the lot, all mateh| 
many of them most valuable; sever | 
single-stone diamond pairs, and qui! 
of handsome drops. One pair of sj 
emeralds I could scarcely lay der 
thought of them dangling undern; 
waved thick mass of magnificent re. 

“Are you sick?” asked Ross, stat 
my face in the light of the lamp. __ 

“No,” I said. ‘‘Something gavii 
turn.” And something had. ; 

He was not curious. He had a tu| 
necklace in his hands, a thing 
great value, but beautiful—forget-m| 
joined petal to petal in light cluster 

“Now if a girl had a thing like th, 
said, half to himself, ‘“she’d maybe | 
hard to forget the one that give it ti 

“Augh!”’ I said, affecting a cyni: 
did not feel. ‘‘She’d find you ea) 
remember if you gave her that””—]| 
out of a number of pendants, one ( 
large gold locket set with a diami 
big as a pea. | 

f Maybe, ” allowed Ross seriously. °) 
you're in the bar trade at The Islar 
get to be a judge of stones of one kh 
another.” 

“‘She’s in a bar?” 2 

“Was—went to Sydney a yeal 
She’s not like other barmaids thoug 

“No,” I answered, “‘they never a 

For I had had my young man’s ¢ 
ences, before the red hair and the fa’ 
face beneath came to set a wall be 
those careless fancies and my heart. 

“Well, this is more interesting 
girls,’’ commented Ross philosophice 

We sat on our heels upon the san 
bit of sail between us, the light of th 
ricane lamps falling orange-red upo 
piles of jewelry we had sorted out, a 
the smaller heap of blackened sover 
all dated before 1894, that lay ina a 
weighing down the stuff. There wer 
hundred and eighty-four of thee 
ninety-six half sovereigns. 

“‘Share and share,’’ went on Ross. “ 
put these for tonight where we cal 
them as we sleep, and in the morning 
draw lots for first choice and divide fai 
even.’ 

He was wrapping the canvas roun 
gold and jewels as he spoke, carefull} 
mother might wrap up her child. 

“T could sleep,’’ I allowed, draw 
wet hand over my eyes, that seem 
heavy as if each lid were weighted wit 
of the sea-worn sovereigns from the w 

We ate, I do not know what, and t 
ourselves down inside the tent, witl 
bundle of treasure laid between us. 
first I was too tired to lie awake; Ne 
asserting her rights, bludgeoned me 

swift insensibility. After some hou 
woke, oppressed by the consciousne 
some vague, heavy misfortune, and s: 
on my bed of leaves, wondering. _ 

“We got it all right, didn’t we?” Iz 
sleepily of myself; and myself answ 
“ec Yes 

“Then what’s the matter?” I a 
and with untold amazement, felt m; 
behind some door of consciousness 
partly closed, to be secretly, id 
ing. % 

I would not open the door. I 
want to know why that inner self ¥ 
agony~ 


erves, this must be,” I thought, know- 
elf as free from such a curse as any 
commonplace young man you might 
ap within the wards of Sydney. And 
ed my mind deliberately to the 
ning over and over of the value of that 
, we had found between us—I, the 
one, brought up in certain tradi- 
schooled in reverence to many fetishes 
or less worthy, and the man of Torres 
«s, the “Chap who was not much 
9” who had drifted life a husk upon the 
i’ unguarded and ungoverned, all 


iy, God bless me!’’ I cried to the un-, 
weeping self. ‘What do you mean by 
?{sn’t Ross a better fellow than you, 
allyour culture and your sham squeam- 
uss? Are you half as brave, half as 
/ a tenth .as generous? Why should 
set yourself up in there’”—for now I 
«lmost come to feel that inner self as a 
sate being—‘“‘to tell me that I can’t, 
te take this glorious fortune?” 
it was out! Hour after hour, alone on 
yyyed of leaves, with Ross sleeping like 
eld beside me, I fought the thing; rea- 
wl, objected, argued and rebelled. Yes, 
[ would take the treasure. I would 
aft no thirty-year-old insurance claim, 
fid to no straggling survivors of the 
hiimar the valuables they had lived with- 
whe best part of their lives. What was 
‘Receiver of Wrecks to me? What did 
ve to the Loon Insurance Company? 
j, heaven help us all, was every treas- 
nexpedition that ever raked a doubloon 
of forgotten caves bound to cut that 
»)loon in fractions and deliver each frag- 
¢t to the heirs and assigns of the original 
wr? Hadn’t Providence and luck 
oted the way to the island?. Hadn’t 
nan who found the safe of the Shalimar 
1398, secured and stolen it expressly for 
1— 
jes, stolen it. 
You said it yourself,’’ said the weeping 
ur voice. 
nd I gave in. 
| was quiet and very lonely, on the far 
eh, when I had left my bed and run 
_. and shoulders heaving like a 
lished child’s, to the gray-ivory terrace 
fand that fronted the mysterious man- 
tyes, Over against the Straits. No one 
(ld hear me there. I lay on my face in 
= and dug it up with my bare feet 
beat with my hands on the dead- 
nding surface. And now, with all of me, 
rand inner man, I cried—for labor lost; 
the treasure that had slipped from my 
las above all, for the dream that now 
st remain a dream forever. 
tose by and by and went back to the 
it. Over the steel of the Straits a new 
2} day was dawning, a day in which there 
sno rose, but only crystal gray. 
‘There will be rain,’’ I said; and, tired 
', fell asleep. 


ae a dripping patter from the wonga 
2s, Ross and I sat in the tent and reck- 
id up the value of the jewels. I had 
ught to have a struggle with him when 
ame to announcing my decision—for he 
s the most generous of men—but I found, 
h some astonishment, that he did not 
Dose me. 

‘Yd far rather you had your whack of 
"he said, fingering a heap of necklets, 
ngled value and rubbish, cheap garnet 
1 pigeon’s-blood ruby, coarse white opal 
1 priceless black. ‘‘But I’d never ask a 
m to go against his conscience, even if it 
t cut on the same pattern as mine. 
ere’s no luck about that, and treasure 
si of any sort is a bad-lucle business 

eg) ’ 

“I don’t see that,” I contradicted. I was 
ling very sore; none of the martyr’ s 
altation was mine, that rainy morning 
t on the desert island. 

“Everyone knows it,” he said, turning 
'mild blue eyes, with the calmness and 
Me elessness of the sea in them, to mine. 
id out he came with a string of stories 

you may go to Torres Straits to hear, 
ou like, for I had no heart to listen or 
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remember. Only, I knew that they all 
pointed to bad luck as the follower of men 
who took their fortune out of buried, 
drowned or salvaged treasure of any kind. 

“Mind you, I don’t believe it,’’ he ended 
illogically. ‘‘It’s the drink and the girls 
does it for the most part, and the getting 
crazy with luck. But you can’t deny it 
happens. Well’’—lifting a handful of the 
dirty sovereigns for the pleasure of letting 
them fall with a sonorous chime—‘“‘I’m 
going to be the exception as proves the rule. 
Will you think better of it and join me? 
Once—will you? Twice—will you? Three 
times—will you?” : 

‘No, no, and no,” I said. ‘‘I’m going to 
sail back to T. I. as soon as you’re ready to 
leave, and then I’m going to sell the cutter 
and get my passage south and crawl to my 
old firm to see if they’ll take me in again. 
And if I’m a fool, I can’t help it.” 

“You'll remember this island, I reckon, 


and maybe me, as long as you live,”’ said 
Ross. ‘‘I know I’ll not forget you.” 
“T’ll remember,” said I. ‘‘ What’s more, 


I'll have a souvenir.” ‘ 

And I went out into the rain and picked 
up the great pearl shell, flat and gray, 
that I had found anchored to the top of 
the safe. 

“This is the biggest one I ever saw,” I 
told him. ‘‘I mean to have it made into a 
pair of fruit dishes and mounted in silver— 
when I have the cash. And maybe I’ll have 
a chance of giving it to someone, some day, 
for a wedding present.” 

“Open it, if you’re going to keep it in 
here,’ warned Ross. ‘‘It’ll stink us out of 
the place. Here, you don’t know how; 
leave me do it.” 

He split it open deftly with his knife and 
gave the two halves into my hands—and 
then we both raised a cry and fell upon our 
knees. 

We had seen something drop from the 
opened shell; something incredibly large 
and shining; not a pearl—surely not a 
pearl—but 

“Here, hold on!’’ gasped Ross. “‘Come 
out to the light. Let’s see! Give it —— 
Burleigh, you have got the greatest thing 
since they found the Southern Cross in 
Broome!” 

We cupped our hands together, trem- 
bling with excitement, and stood out in the 
sea light and the rain, holding between us 


.the gem that has since that day become a 


household word; that has been sold and 
resold, and now lies, the envy of all Amer- 
ica, in the private collection of her greatest 
millionaire. 

Eight glorious pearls, joined together in 
the form of a star, such as no pearler had 
ever seen in the history of the world and 
probably no pearler will ever find again. 
There has been no second Southern Cross, 
and there can scarce be another Star of 
Torres. 

“Tt’s the luck,” said Ross in a dead 
voice. “‘ You threw the treasure luck away, 
and you’ve got a better. I’m glad. I’m as 
glad as hell. But you’ve left all the bad 
luck to'me.” 

I’m not a superstitious man; I was mar- 
ried on the thirteenth of the month, one 
year ago, and nothing has occurred to make 
me think that weddings celebrated on that 
day are otherwise than fortunate and de- 
lightful. But it is true that Ross, who went 
south and came into money that no one— 
or almost no one—could account for, is 
dying in a hospital. I go and see him as 
often as I am allowed, and a lady with 
beautiful hair goes too. He likes to see her. 
He says the girl who lately married him 
and ran away from him, with most of his 
money, had beautiful hair too. He would 
take her back tomorrow, but she will never 
come. 

“There was no luck about it,’’ he said to 
me last time. ‘‘ Yes, I know the nurses here 
say it was all the drink that got me, but 
they don’t know everything.” 

If you ever sail the Straits of Torres, and 
find, upon a lonely, dry and most beautiful 
little island, some fragment of a shattered 
ship’s safe, you will know I have told the 
truth. 
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More and more golfers are realizing the 
importance of uniform golf clubs. If all 
your clubs are the same in quality and are 
balanced alike, it stands to reason that your 
game will be better. 

Only with the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft, however, 
can you be sure that you have this priceless uni- 
formity, for they are all made alike in quality, and 
the balance and whip are determined scientifically. 
They are strong and are ideally suited for every 
type of club. It is possible to get them in any 
degree of whippiness. 

All leading golf club manufacturers make clubs 
equipped with Bristol Steel Golf Shafts. 

FREE—SIX GOLF BOOKLETS~—wWrite for 
these six valuable golf books, written by the well 
known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
509 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Patented November 22 1910 


Write for this Fishing Tackle Catalog 


fishermen. 


a 
Steel Fishi. 


Ss 
~~ Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines “family.” 


‘Now all Your Clubs/ 
can be UNIFORM | 
In Quality and Balance 
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Be sure— 


No matter who 
is the maker of 
the club, look 
for this mark on 
the shaft. You 
will then know 
you are getting § 
a true Bristol 


Steel Golf Shaft. } 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and Blue 
Grass Reels—no line of fishing tackle is 
better known or more popular with real 


Write and let us send you our new 
illustrated Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
catalog which gives you full specifications 
and prices of this popular fishing tackle 
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lost battery repairs 
_ are preventable’ 


| We've said right along that most battery 
. repairs are preventable. 


Yes, that includes reinsulation—the repair you 
thought was necessary at least once in the 
life of every battery. 


But frankly, of all repairs, reinsulation is the 
easiest to avoid—when you have a Willard 


Threaded Rubber Battery. 
Then we say to you— 


“The insulation in this battery will stand up, and 
| | give satisfactory uninterrupted service, for the 
Pe entire life of its plates. If it should fail to do this — 
we will reinsulate the battery at our expense.” 


‘any one of us—any place—any time—whether 


f s And as Willard Service is national, this means 
you are at home, or touring. 


We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars. 
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CHILD can open the Wardrola 
A with scarcely an effort. There’s 
no tugging or straining—the drawer 
section isn’t pulled open—it rolls open. 
Automatically a roller drops into 
place, supporting the open section. 
It 1s just as easy to close—the roller 
disappears and the drawer section 
glides smoothly into place. 

The Wardrola is beautiful in its 
fittings, and linings of silks,velours, 
and washable fabrics. The interior 
arrangement and finish of the 
Wardrola reveals the finest features 
of Wheary craftsmanship. The 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


The trunk that rolls open 
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PAT'D—PATS. PEND. 
IN U.S. & FOR. COUNT. 


solid Wheary base gives enormous 
strength at a point where it is vital- 
ly needed. The ease of operation 
also doubles the value of the 
Wardrola in the home. It can be 
used every day as an extra closet. 

The trunk that rolls open—the 
trunk that meets your ideas of 
convenience, packing capacity, 
strength, beauty, and ease of oper- 
ation—the trunk you’ll buy and be 
glad you bought. 

You can get the Wardrola and 
other Wheary trunks at leading de- 
partment stores and luggage shops. 


The WH EARY 


Ward 


TRADE MARK KEG, U, S. PAT. OFFICE 


This Book costs us 20 
cents apiece. We'll 
send you a copy FREE 


Beautifully illustrated in 
colors, this book describes 
the various models of the 
Wardrola. The supply is 
limited so write at once for 
your copy. 


rola 


Wueary Trunk Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Please send me your new booklet. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


when Nicol, his rider, got him straightened 
out in his stride. Under Nicol’s hard urging 
Sysonby fairly flew over the ground, and 
before the field had gone a quarter he was 
up in a contending position. Nicol then 
gave him a breathing spell, but let out the 
wraps again when they hit the stretch, and 
Sysonby flashed under the wire a winner, 
leading Oiseau and Broomstick. 

Sysonby died at the crest of his career— 
the victim of an infection his owner thought 
had been passed on to him byastable hand— 
and his place as the star of the Keene string 
was taken two years later by Colin, a son 
of Commando, by Domino, out of imported 
Pastorella, by Springfield. As a yearling, 
there had been little hope that Colin would 
amount to much in a racing way. He had 
an enlarged joint that was noticeable even 
to the untrained eye, and because of it his 
handlers didn’t think there was much 
chance he would train on. But in his morn- 
ing gallops with the other horses Colin 
showed an amazing flight of speed and a 
convincing way of handling himself. 

He was trained with care from that mo- 
ment, and he more than rewarded them for 
the faith they had placed in him. As a two- 
year-old in 1907, Colin went through the 
season against all the best youngsters with- 
out a single defeat. The next year he 
repeated this surprising performance. Alto- 
gether in his career on the turf he ran in 
fifteen races and won all, for a total earn- 
ing of $180,912 in stakes and purses. It was 
not an era of inferior horses, either, but 
rather a period when the turf was rich in 
| high-class Thoroughbreds. Among a few of 
the famous ones to fall before Colin were 
Uncle, King James, Celt and Fair Play. 
Fair Play is the sire of Man o’ War. 

I have mentioned that I have always had 
a leaning toward Thoroughbreds of a dis- 
tinctive type—the ones that are different 
from the general run and that have a defi- 
nite place in your mind for some quality or 
other—high speed, gameness, mud-running 
ability, staying power or a good gait. In 
the next four or five years I was lucky in 
getting a number of this kind in my stable, 
and some of them were horses that will be 
long remembered for their fine perform- 
ances on the turf. 


King James the Versatile 


King James, a son of Plaudit from Un- 
sightly, was one of them. I bought him 
from John E. Madden for $8000 and he 
turned out to be the greatest campaigner 
I’ve ever owned. He carried a full line of 
racing tricks. He could win over a route 
and then come back with a sparkling per- 
formance against the fastest sprinters. On 
February 13, 1909, he won the California 
Handicap at Los Angeles at one and a quar- 
ter miles, with 129 pounds in the saddle, 
beating a field of eight horses that in- 
cluded such good distance performers as 
Montgomery, Far West, Magazine and 
Lightwool. 

Just nine days later he came out in a six- 
furlong race at that track, carrying the 
heartbreaking impost of 142 pounds and 
opposing such wonderful sprinters as Rose- 
ben and Jack Atkin and seven other fast 
ones. This was the Speed Handicap; and 
King James, the horse most people looked 
upon asa stayer, ran the distance in 1:11 4-5, 
remarkable time when you bear in mind 
the weight he was carrying. 

The public got to know him as the iron 
horse. He was always running, always try- 
ing, always ready for a race in fast going or 
slow, after a long let-up or with only a 
couple of days between appearances. With 
him I won many of the leading turf fixtures 
in the East and West—the Burns Handi- 
cap in the mud at Oakland, the Metro- 
politan at Belmont Park, the Brooklyn at 
Gravesend, the Toronto Cup at Toronta, 
Canada, in two successive years, and the 
Annual Champion Stakes at two and 


quarter miles at Sheepshead Bay. His total 


winnings amounted to $107,000, a ri 
$99,000 on my investment. 

For Meelick I paid Madden $90 
then saw him win three Derbies—th( 
fornia, the Los Angeles and the @\ 
City. And if he hadn’t broken a 
ments in one of his ankles in the run’ 
the City Park Derby, at New Orla! 
confident he would have gained the uy! 
honor of being a four-time Derby | 
I patched him up after that accident 
won another race for me in Californi:, 
His earnings amounted to $40,000 w| 
wore my racing colors. It was the) 
with Joe Madden, a son of Yank: 
imported Tarantella. He cost me 
and in his first year at the races he : 
cleaning up, winning the Juvenile St< 
Belmont Park, the Prospect at Grav, 
and races on the Pacific Coast. Hi, 
nings as a three-year-old amount! 
$46,000 and included the Los Angeli 
Brooklyn Derbies and the Belmont § 
in which he came home first by eight k 
from Wise Mason, Donald McDonald| 
field and Fayette. 

If you have ever felt the spell of th 
track and know what it means to he. 
song of the bugle and to see the fy 
parading to the post, in single file pa 
judge’s stand, with the smell of the; 
and the fragrance of the flowers tin| 
surging, thumping in your veins; if t] 
of the Thoroughbred is so strong that 
world would be less than half a world 
out him in it to make you laugh and. 
then you understand the thrill that ; 
with the memory of the turf gladiat; 
the past, prancing idols of bygone 
with their hearts of iron and muse 
steel and skins of satin. | 


Rulers of the Horse Kingdo 


It is so with me. Across the vis 
years they pass in parade before me 
horses I have owned and spent my 
with, thinking of them not in the wa 
world is supposed to think of horses, b 
something closely akin to me and 1 
Sometimes J smile when I think howI 
spoken to a horse, looking him fierce 
the eye and laying down the law to hi 
saying a word of encouragement I tho 
he’d understand. And of those that 
gone on their way, now slumbering in 
graves or long since removed from 
strife of the track, leaving only their ¢ 
to remind you of their stout hearts an¢ 
courage, you never hear their names 1 
out memories pouring out of the pas 
recall them as they were in their glory 

McChesney, King James, Meelick, 
Madden, ,Dalmatian, Uncle, Fitz Her 
and Novelty—all princes of the blood 
rulers of the horse kingdom. And 1 
more powerful in their way than Fitz. 
bert and Novelty. As with King Ja: 
the memory of these two will forever rer 
green in my mind, for they were spor 
the black, white sash, blue sleeves— 
racing colors—in the years I am spea 
of now; the years that brought me 
greatest successes on the turf I had | 
won to that time. ’ 

Fitz Herbert, rich in blood lines + 
make for speed and gameness, was thet 
of horse that wins your heart for his | 
esty of purpose and consistency of perfo 
ance. His father was Ethelbert, a so. 
imported Kothen, and his mother J 
ganatic, a daughter of Emperor. An 
was here at Rancocas Farm, where I sp 
my winters surrounded by hallowed tr 
tions of the turf, with Purchase and G 
Lag and Zey and the others off there in 
stables; it was here that Morganatie ' 
raised and became in foal to Ethelb 
When Fitz Herbert appeared as the ¢ 
come of that mating and was a yearlin; 
the Rancocas paddocks, Morganatie ° 
sold to some passerby, a farmer or pedd 
for a small sum. Fitz Herbert’s com 
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aiess could, of course, not be foreseen 
t} time. When Morganatic’s son turned 
¢ > be such a high-class racer, Mrs. 
wigston, who owned Rancocas then, 
iecto find some trace of the dam, but 
tkut success. She was never heard of 
and the maternal line that had pro-. 

io Fitz Herbert was lost. Had she still 
‘it the breeding farm when Fitz Her- 
ytyas at the top of his career, she would 
wy brought from $10,000 to $15,000 in- 
ea of the trifling price paid for her. 
Pzshowed his caliber as a two-year-old, 
it was the following year that he swept 
eithing before him—1909. It was the 
m season King James had won the 
ws Handicap, the Metropolitan and 
hs, and between the two of them I 
uw my racing colors carrying off more 
aone fellow’s share of turf prizes. Fitz 
eert’s campaign was a succession of 
ciries—the Suburban, the Advance, the 
ayvence Realization, the Jerome and 
ag stakes all going to him before he 
mled out his record by beating Super- 
itn, Pins-and-Needles, Nethermost and 
he in the Bowie Stakes at two miles. 
h) race was the easiest kind of a romp 
vim. He won in a canter by six lengths 
(25 4-5, a new record for the race, And 
fe he finished his American career two 
sz| later he’d added the Brooklyn Handi- 
yf 1910 to his list, carrying 130 pounds 
«winning from Olambala, with 116; 
rie Imperial, 97; Czar, 110; Fashion 
i}, 106; and Dinna Ken, 110. It wasa 
mrkable performance. You won’t find 
ay horses burdened with 130 pounds 
ang a good field of lightly weighted 
22s at a mile and a quarter. Fitz did it 
sy. He made all the running and was 
ar hard pressed. 

jyelty was my best two-year-old. He 
aa fine-looking bay by Kingston out of 
vosity, by Voter, and I liked him on 
“ding almost as much as on conforma- 
0 Kingston was one of my favorite 
r, as I’ve already mentioned, and the 
wrnal side of the youngster was good 
% Curiosity later came into my posses- 
0, when I was in France. She was a half 
sr to Sweep, winner of the Futurity, the 
¢nont, Realization and other stakes, and 
irance she was still sending a line of sons 
o daughters to the races endowed with 
eown instincts of what Thoroughbreds 
rexpected to do. And when the World 
/’ came along the usefulness of her exist- 
n continued, for she was mustered into 
ice in the French Army, and word came 
‘ from the military zones that she was 
ag ridden by a French army officer. 
ix Domino was the dam of both Curi- 
sy and Sweep. Thus it happened that in 
‘) two of Pink Domino’s family, Nov- 
|, her grandson, and Sweep, her own son, 
‘e all-powerful in the two and three year- 
ldivisions respectively. 


{n Underestimated Performer 


\ queer thing about racing is that some 
ises nearly always go to the post favor- 
|, Whether justified or not, and against 
lers you can often get a good price when 
Ire is every reason for a short one. For 
iny years I’ve been so accustomed to 
‘ing a short price chalked up against my 
ises that it is unusual when I find odds 
more than 2 or 3 to 1 on a horse that 
res to have a chance. Novelty was one 
the few great horses I’ve ever owned on 
ich the quotations were more liberal 
mI expected. Though he was showing 
'highest-class form from the first day he 
deared on the track, and though he had 
rything to commend him, it took the 
blic and the bookmakers weeks to realize 
it he was a really great race horse. Some- 
ng that happened at the Saratoga meet- 
; that year will give you an idea of what 
2 situation was. 

Novelty had won four races, run second 
ice and third once out of seven starts be- 
e the season opened at the Springs. Car- 
1 Shilling and Eddie Dugan were my 
ntract riders that year. It was Shilling 
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who usually had the leg up on Novelty, and 
I want to say now that I’ve never seen a 
better jockey than this boy was. Shilling 
had come to me from E. R. Thomas and I 
found him an easy, tractable youngster to 
handle, though there’d been reports that he 
had a bad temper. If he had, he never 
showed it while riding in my colors. What 
he did show was every riding quality that a 
finished horseman could possess—an al- 
most uncanny ability to break two-year- 
olds away from the post, judgment of pace 
that made you think he must have a stop 
watch ticking before his very eyes, a seat so 
light that he was like a feather on a horse’s 
back, and a knack for getting every ounce 
out of his mount, whether at the barrier, 
the half post or the finish. He was a master 
mechanic astride a horse, with natural rid- 
ing instincts that his boyhood on the cattle 
ranches of Texas had brought out to the 
utmost. 

In his second appearance at Saratoga, 
Novelty ran in the United States Hotel 
Stakes and finished third to R. T. Wilson’s 
Naushon. That settled him in the estima- 
tion of those who had doubted his class. 
But he was still considered to be among the 
first ten or twelve youngsters of the season, 
and when there was talk of a special race to 
decide which was the best two-year-old of 
the exceptionally fine lot racing that year 
they were generous enough to mention his 
name. I recall one afternoon in the club- 
house when Phil Dwyer and Tom Monahan 
were discussing a possible arrangement of 


weights for such a race. Phil assigned top | 


weight to Naushon and Dick Carman’s 
Semprolus, 126 pounds for each; 124 for 


J. R. Keene’s Iron Mask, 120 for Mona- | 
han’s Textile and 118 for H. P. Whitney’s | 


Bashti. 
“What weight would you suggest for 
Novelty?” I asked. 


Novelty Upsets the Apple Cart 


Phil pondered for a moment and said, 


“Oh, I think 110 pounds would be plenty 


for Novelty.” 

“Fine!” I replied. 
arranged and that’s all he has to carry.” 
But the race never took place. 


“T hope the race is | 


The next day the Saratoga Special at six 


furlongs was run. Novelty, Iron Mask and 
Naushon, three of the horses mentioned for 


the championship race, were entered in the | 


Special. Everybody around the clubhouse 
thought it would be a walk-over for 
Naushon, the Wilson horse. One person 


who was especially convinced of that fact | 


was Beaut, the darky who used to take care 
of the field glasses the same as Jesse does 
nowadays. It wasn’t that Beaut worried 
very much which horse would win, but he 
liked to anticipate the result by decorating 
himself with the racing colors of the stable 
he thought would carry off the honors. 
When the race was over he would step forth 
before the owner with the colors draped 
over him and bow low and smile broadly, 
showing his white teeth, when he received 
the tip that his vain little trick called forth. 

While the horses were at the post Beaut 
sneaked off to his own secret corner where 
he kept the various racing colors for such 
occasions as this and adorned himself in the 
yellow, green chevrons, of the Wilson stable. 
But he wasn’t the only one at the track 
arranging to celebrate the expected victory 
of Naushon. Tom Healy was the trainer 
for R. T. Wilson, and his friends had de- 
cided it would be a fine time to let him 
know how well they thought of him. So 
Johnny Hyland, then trainer of the Bel- 
mont stable, and a few others bought a 
wreath to present to Healy as soon as 
Naushon had performed his part of the 
ceremony. Hyland was the orator. He 
practiced all morning on his speech and 
then rehearsed with the others how they 
would give Tom a rousing cheer in the good 
old-fashioned Irish way when Naushon’s 
number was run up on the board in the 
place of honor. 

Now the only thing Hyland, with his 
wreath, and Beaut, with his display of 
Wilson colors, had neglected to do was to 
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In Canada $7.50 


This is a real, honest-to- 
goodness breeze making 
fan—not a toy. It is the 
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take Novelty into their confidence; for if 
Novelty had been in on the celebration he 
might have spared them all their trouble. 
As it was, he romped off with the race in 
the good time of 1:12 for the six furlongs. 
I happened to be standing on the club- 
house porch just outside a little room as the 
horses finished. The shade was up and I 
saw the figure of a man going through the 
motions a fellow makes when he’s in a hurry 
to get dressed. It was Beaut. With one 
hand he was tearing off the yellow, green 
chevrons, of the Wilson stable and with the 
other he was trying to decorate himself 
with the black, white sash, blue sleeves— 
my own colors. Whichever way the race 
went it wasn’t Beaut’s intention to be the 
loser. He was switching his allegiance to 
the winning side. 

Some of the other horsemen saw me gaz- 
ing through the window and they joined 
me. We all stood there looking at Beaut 
doing his quick-change act and we had to 
pinch ourselves to hold back our laughter 
so he wouldn’t hear us. When he was about 
to step out of the room I tapped on the 
window and Beaut turned to see us. But 
he wasn’t going to be denied his participa- 
tion in the profits from Novelty’s victory. 

“T knowed you’d win that race, Mr. 
Greenback Sam,”’ he chuckled when he’d 
stepped out to the porch. Greenback Sam 
was the name he’d given me. “I says all 
along that Novelty has it on them other 
horses. Ain’t nothin’ to this race, I says— 
it’s Novelty and Mr. Greenback Sam all 
the way.” 

“That’s the reason you put on the Wilson 
colors, is it, Beaut?”’ I asked. 

“No, sir, Mr.Sam; no, sir-ree! You see, 
they’s all talking so much about Naushon 
before the race that when I goes for to get 
the colors for to put on me I jes’ has a 
mental abellation of the brain and makes a 
mistake. No, sir-ree, Mr. Sam’l, I knowed 
all along you was jes’ goin’ to cantaloupe 
in that heat.”’ 

Beaut was too good to be denied, so I 
added a little bit to his usual tip for the 
entertaining performance he’d put on. I 
was feeling pretty jolly too. Novelty was a 
favorite with me and I hoped they’d be 
convinced now he was about the fastest 
thing around Saratoga. But they weren’t; 
at least, Tom Monahan wasn’t. He thought 
his own two-year-old Textile was better. 
A match was arranged between these two 
for $5000 a side and a silver cup put up by 
the association. Novelty won it with ease 
by three lengths in 1:13 1-5; and three 
days later, with 130 pounds up, led nearly 
all the best ones of his age 
home in the Hopeful Stakes, 
winning by two lengths in 
1:14 over a slow track. A 
week later he carried 135 
pounds and beat Naushon, 
Textile, Semprolus and 
other stars in the Rensse- 
laer Handicap. On August 
thirty-first he capped this 
wonderful winning record 
by finishing first in the Fu- 
turity, leading home all the 
horses mentioned for the 
special championship except 
Semprolus. He alone had 
earned $74,000 of the $90,- 
000 I won in stakes and 
purses at that meeting. His 
victories were a big factor 
in making me the leading 
owner of that year. 


A Bargain 


Dalmatian, another son 
of Ethelbert, out of Ionis, 
by Magnetizer, and Uncle, 
a son of Star Shoot and 
Niece, were other consistent 
breadwinners for me. I 
had bought Dalmatian for 
$400 from Perry Belmont 
one day when Doc Carter, 
the Belmont trainer, re- 
ceived word from his em- 
ployer to sell out everything 
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at the breeding farm that had just been 
started in Kentucky. Horses were going 
for bargain prices at the time. The reform- 
ers were hammering hard at racing in New 
York and it looked as though they had a 
chance to win their fight at Albany. 

It was in 1909 when the chance came for 
me to buy Dalmatian, and you may recall 
that the opponents of horse racing did suc- 
ceed in having laws passed the following 
year that closed the New York tracks. 
Charles E. Hughes was governor of the 
state then, and he was dealing with a state 
senate so evenly divided on the anti-race- 
track bill that it was just a question which 
side would get the break. With the legis- 
lature in a deadlock, a Brooklyn senator 
who was supposed to be critically ill was 
moved to Albany on a stretcher or invalid’s 
chair or something, and he put in the de- 
ciding vote. 

Dalmatian was a big, gangly-legged colt, 
in whose heart and sinews were combined 
speed and staying qualities. He won for 
me altogether $39,000 in purses and he 
brought another $40,000 when I sold him to 
Louis Winans, of Baltimore. I had made a 
deal with Mr. Winans’ buying agent to get 
$90,000 for Dalmatian and Fitz Herbert, 
but Fitz had been punch-fired by Jack 
Joyner when a yearling and he was left out 
of the sale. The Winans agent didn’t want 
a punch-fired horse. 

When they legislated racing out of exist- 
ence in New York, I took my horses to 
Canada the following season and was lucky 
enough to head the winning list of owners 
there that year. I left Canada in August 
and returned to New York. Good as my 
luck was running, I’d made an important 
decision. I’d sell out the entire stable— 
King James, Fitz Herbert, Novelty, Fire- 
stone, Dinna Ken, Hampton Court, Joe 
Madden, Montgomery, Restigouche, Zeus, 
Royal Meteor and all the others. 


A Racing Man First and Last 


For the first time in my life I couldn’t 
just get my mind working the way I knew 
it should. Every time I thought about 
what they’d done to racing in New York it 
made me madder and madder. Suppose 
Vincent Hildreth, my father, had lived to 
see this day, what would he think of it all? 
I could just picture how the Hildreths of 
Kentucky and Missouri would have looked 
on, too surprised to say a word, not under- 
standing what anybody could have against 
racing; or, better still, how the world could 
get along without it. 
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I was back in the long ago when I never 
heard anything but horse and didn’t see 
much of anything but racing barns and 
prairie race tracks—and Vincent Hildreth 
would gather his ten children around him 
after the evening meal and thrill them with 
his stories of the races he’d won, which were 
many; and the races he’d lost, which were 
few; or how he had outsmarted this fellow 
or that, which was often; and sometimes 
how he had been outsmarted, which was 
seldom. Horse, horse, horse! It was there 
in me; I couldn’t get away from it—nor 
did I want to. So often had he said, ‘‘ Boy, 
first, last and always I’m a racing man. 
That’s meall over.”’ And I knew that first, 
last and always I was a racing man and that 
was me all over. Like the sires that pass 
their speed and stamina down to their sons, 
Vincent Hildreth had passed this to me. 


The Postponed Auction 


So in my resentment at what they’d done 
to racing I wanted to get clear away from 
those who had done it. If they thought 
horse racing was so bad, then they couldn’t 
help thinking I was bad, and I didn’t want 
to be around anybody who had that idea. 
I’d retire for a while and go some place 
where I could think it all over and lose the 
grouch I was accumulating. Maybe after a 
time it would all straighten itself out; and 
I knew I’d never have any luck anyway 
going around with a long face. And then, 
too, they were still racing in Kentucky, 
where my father’s family had come from 
originally. I knew that anybody who tried 
to interfere with racing in Kentucky would 
have a hard time of it. The Kentuckian’s 
love of the Thoroughbred is something more 
than a tradition. It’s one of the most 
genuine things in this world. 

My whole string of horses was put up for 
sale on September 7, 1911, in New York 
City. But I stopped the proceedings after 
one of them, The Welkin, a jumper, had 
been sold privately to Ral Parr, the Balti- 
more sportsman. I could see that it was 
no time to sell race horses in that state un- 
less I wanted to do what Perry Belmont 
had done with Dalmatian—practically give 
them away. 

I could picture them bidding a few dol- 
lars for Fitz Herbert or King James or 
Novelty, and I’d rather have given the 
whole lot away than take prices I knew 
were far, far below what they should be. 
It was a mistake to offer them at auction; 
I’d wait for a little while and some better 
solution would come out of the bad muddle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth and Their Pets in France 


_reformers had theirs. 


July Ji) 


Yes, that was the thing to do—wa) 
wait until those confounded cobwek 
brushed out of my brain and the) 
would disappear. I’d wait until I co 
a better grip on what this attack or 
racing was all about. After all, thi 
two sides to every argument, and may; 
If they wen 
we'd find it out in time; and if the 
wrong we'd find that out in time, to) 
then racing would come back better: 
ever had been. And before I did an} 
at all I wanted to see the sun shining | 
for if there’s any way to keep pili 
mistakes it’s to make an importa 
cision when your mind’s not tuned w} 

That was ona Thursday. The fol 
Saturday I was sitting in the library) 
home at Sheepshead Bay—the hoy! 
bought from E. R. Thomas—wh«| 
telephone rang. It was Charles }| 
on the wire and he asked me if I’d | 
take a run down to Ramapo Farm th} 
day. Itold him I would. When I go; 
on Sunday we sat down together for | 
and he came right to the point. | 

“T want to make a business propi: 
to you, Mr. Hildreth,” he said. “I yw) 
know first whether you would be will 
make a blanket sale of your stable?’ 

I puffed on a cigar without ans)| 
him right away. I was thinking | 
something besides what he was sayi 
was thinking how well it is for a fel) 
cheer up a bit when things are br 
bad—how there is a power that wor, 
your problems for you if you can di 
Here three days before I’d been ¢ 
verge of making one of the most s 
mistakes of my life. Lucky for me th 
cobwebs had begun to disappear ¢ 
right moment and I’d got a hold on | 
before it was too late. 

“Yes, I would certainly consider aj 
sition of that kind,” I replied. 

“So far, so good,’’ Mr. Kohler cont 
“Now the second part of it is this: 
buy all your horses, would you be will 
take charge of them and go to Eur 
handle them? It’s my idea to race a; 
stable abroad, either in England or Fr: 


Selling the Whole Stable 


And here was the other answer t 
things I’d been worrying about. I 
go to Europe and wait until all this bu 
in New York would blow over; I we 
tain now that it would blow over | 
long and that it was just a temp 
victory for the minority. 

“Sure; I think I 
that.” I was warmi 
all over; it was an 
cially cheerful brand o 
shine Mr. Kohler hi 
Ramapo. 

There were only ¢ 
other details to clear 
the price of the hors 
example. But it took 
afew minutes to come 
agreement. It had al 
been fixed in my mind 
I should get for the p 
ful string I had been 
paigning, and there 
only a few of the | 
missing. Joe Madde 
given away, The V 
had gone to Ral | 
Dalmatian had been b 
by Mr. Winans, and ¢ 
two others had beer 
posed of before the sali 
I told him what I th 
a fair price would be 
he bought them on the 
Before I left Ramapo 
evening a bill of sal 
been signed and I hac 
tracted to manage the: 
in their European cam} 
Mr. Kohler left it t 
whether we should ré 
England. We arrange‘ 
I should go to Englan 
(Continued on Page 
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4 around, and if I decided after that 
+ at I thought it had better be France, 
, e would ship the horses there. 
nlfovember Mrs. Hildreth and I went 
jJand. We took Carroll Shilling with 
wanted him to look over the English 
> urses and tell me whether he thought 
wild be able to ride as well there as he 
ere. On our arrival we met Jack 
ym, who was handling the H. P. Whit- 
-Irses on the English tracks, and some 
se American friends, and I could see 
st wouldn’t be lonesome there for us. 
+ lecided against racing in England for 
st ae reason—the meetings at any one 
,elwere too short. It would either be 
eeary to have the horses quartered at 
fent courses or to keep moving them 
sul all the time, and I was afraid that 
jd that I couldn’t keep them in good 
scion. So on our return a month later I 
dvr. Kohler I thought it would be 
tt to go to France. 
Wile we were abroad something had 
pjned in America that made us feel 
rynhappy when we learned of it. Eleven 
aroefore this, Billy Pinkerton had given 
rife a Maltese dog and we had named 
n tags. When we went to England we 
xiold it would be better to leave Rags 
}me because of certain English laws 
ataade it difficult to get dogs into that 
ary. And so we had said good-by to 
wand sent him to the home of relatives 
Eston to stay until we returned. 
0: absence was too much for the little 
lc. For eleven years he’d never before 
siaway from us and it broke his heart. 
ie told us he’d eaten barely enough to 
jhim alive, and that at first he’d sit 
jig at the front door with his ears 
eld, expecting us to come in at any mo- 
x Every time the door had opened he 
ul jump down from his perch with a 
py sort of bark, only to resume his 
i when he saw that it was someone 
e We found him just a shadow of the 
wy little rascal that had barked around 
(r feet or peered into our eyes with 
slunderstanding. When we did return 
lm at last he was so wasted he could 
uzly stand, but his love for us was the 
1, He gave a feeble little bark of joy— 
3) was no mistaking the joyous note in 
isound—and he dragged his emaciated 
body over to us and wagged his little 
lis vigorously as the strength in him 
11 allow. Poor little Rags—his name 
«SO appropriate for the ragged little 
© that he was now. And he died soon 
‘ward—died of a broken heart, as did 
mer dog I had in later years. 


— 


French Racing Rules 


vu get so accustomed to the way things 
‘lone in your own country that when 
ipitech your tent in a foreign land the 
jthing that hits you is how simple are 
labits of the folks back home and how 
nlicated elsewhere. We reached France 
varch, 1912, and at once began running 
snags we hadn’t looked for. Some of 
‘rench turfmen seemed to have the idea 
there was something mysterious about 
being there. Why had we left Amer- 
_ Why had we come to France to race 
horses when it would have been much 
ler to have stayed at home and taken 
1 to some state other than New York? 
lain that, m’sieur—if you can! And 
| try to explain it, m’sieur, as carefully 
completely as I could. But it was 
it five months before I succeeded in get- 
a trainer’s license, and then only be- 
e August Belmont had written a strong 
t to the French Jockey Club and 
mn Maurice de Rotschild had interceded 
ne, 

is contrary to the laws of the French 
to race horses there in flat races if they 
2 not been bred in that country. We, 
ourse, knew that when we went to 
ice. It had been our intention to send 
elty, Uncle, Fitz Herbert and Zeus to a 
ding farm which Mr. Kohler had leased 
miles outside of Maisons Lafitte, where 
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there were forty brood mares quartered. 
The geldings, Restigouche, a son of Com- 
mando and Dancing Water, and a winner of 
many stakes; and Puggins, a grandson of 
the great English racer Isonomy through 
his sire Fatherless, were to be turned into 
jumpers. In a year or two the breeding 
farm would be supplying us with horses for 
flat racing and meanwhile we could com- 
pete in those events with the few French- 
bred selling platers we had bought for this 
purpose. 

The only time foreign-bred horses were 
permitted to run in flat races was at a spe- 
cial meeting held at Maisons Lafitte, which 
was called International Week. Fitz Her- 
bert had stepped on a rock before this meet- 
ing took place and had to be retired, but 
Novelty was in fine shape and I entered 
him in the two principal events. Johnny 
Reiff rode him in the first of these and won, 
beating Hampton Court, with Frankie 
O’Neill in the saddle. After the race we 
met O’Neill and he told us he would have 
beaten Novelty—or Buster, as we called 
him—if his mount hadn’t swerved in the 
last fifty yards. We had sold Hampton 
Court a short time before this to Preston 
M. Burch, another American who had gone 
to France. 

“You just think you would have beaten 
Novelty,” I replied. ‘‘That’s because you 
don’t know him. He always does just 
enough to win his race unless he’s hard 
urged, and then he’ll win off by himself.” 


Charged With Doping 


We teased Frank so much about saying 
he would have won with Hampton Court 
that he said he would like to ride Buster in 
the second big race of the week. Novelty 
had to take up eighteen pounds over his 
previous race, but he just breezed home in 
front of the field. O’Neill rode him this 
time, and as soon as he had come back from 
the jockey house he came over to us and 
said: 

“T take it all back, what I said about 
Buster. He’s a sweet race horse. I ran him 
along with the other horses to see if he 
would stay in front of them on his own 
courage and he showed me he would. Then 
when I urged him a little he just walked 
away from the whole bunch.” 

It went against the grain with me to turn 
Buster into a jumper, but we wanted to 
keep him wearing the Kohler colors and 
that was the only thing left. He never took 
much to racing through the field; in fact, 
his form over the grass courses of France 
was pounds below what it had been on the 
dirt tracks of his own United States. You 
need horses that run high from the ground 
for grass tracks, and Novelty was the re- 
verse of that. He ran so low that his hoofs 
would keep cutting through the grass and 
put a burden on him that the high-stepping 
horse would never encounter. Fitz Herbert 
was the right type of strider for this kind of 
going, but Fitz didn’t like the jumping end 
of it. Restigouche took to the game well 
and so did Puggins until he tore a ligament 
after winning a race on one of the tracks 
near Paris. It was only Buster’s speed and 
courage that made him do as well over the 
jumps as he did. 

The French officials were always on the 
watch for doping cases; it seemed to me 
they took a little extra pains to see that 
foreigners didn’t give their horses any 
drugs. At one of the tracks was a veteri- 
narian who would make a great show of 
going through the motions of examining 
winners to find any trace of stimulants. 
Immediately after the race the horse under 
suspicion would be inspected by this veteri- 
narian and sometimes handled in a way 
that would make me feel like stepping out 
and pulling the officious little fellow by the 
nose. One of his favorite tricks was to 
scrape a horse’s tongue, place the saliva in 
a bottle and label it. The whole business 
was so silly it would have made me laugh 
if it wasn’t that the veterinarian was han- 
dling horses in a way that would never 
have been tolerated on American race 
courses. The owner or trainer who dopes 
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The preference among travelers for A‘B-A (American BANKERS 
Association) Travelers’ Cheques is a fact worth your consideration 
when planning your next trip, at home or abroad. 


Safer than money ‘9 ©4ty on 


the person 


while traveling. 

« Accepted by hotels, 
Easy to cash: shops, banks and 
ticket offices at home and abroad. Cashed 
in foreign coumtries at current rates of 
exchange. No necessity for changing 
funds carried in A-B:‘A (American 
BANKERS Association) Cheques when 
crossing frontiers. More convenient than 
a Letter of Credit because not dependent 
upon banks or banking hours. Cashable 
day and night, business day and holiday. 


+ You sign them all when 
Easy to use: you buy them. You 


sign each one again, when you use it, in 
the presence of the person who cashes it. 
That’s all. 


« Provided in small, compact 
Handy: bill folds in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Light and easy to 
carry. 


Nice to handle: Clean, crisp, fresh 


and handsome as 
new bank-notes. 


An identification; Your counter- 


signature en- 
ables you to identify yourself, saving you 
the embarrassment of having a personal 
check refused, and avoiding annoying 
delays. 


+ Officially au- 
Good for customs: fyncally, a 
the U. S. Government for acceptance in 
payment of customs duties. 


* travelers’ cheques of the 
Official American BANKERS Asso- 
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banking institutions with world-wide 
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; and trust companies in 
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Buy them at your own bank. 


The Agent for the payment of all American BANKERS Association 
Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Like the Magic Carpet, 
A‘B-A (American 
BANKERS Associa- 
tion) Travelers’ Cheques 
take you wherever you 
want to go. 


FREE 
TRAVEL BOOKLET 


Ask your own bank for the A-B’A (American 
BANKERS Association) Travelers’ Cheque book- 
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Find water fun 
in a Jantzen! 


IGH as the sky—deep as 
the sea’’ is the fun await- 
ing you in water sports! 

Thrill of diving! Speed of ‘crawling’! 
Fairy floating! Go after these exhilarat- 
ing joys the way Olympic champions 
“do their stuff’’—in a Jantzen. 

The patented Jantzen bow-trunk pat- 
tern fits without a wrinkle. The 
patented non-rip crotch, original non- 
breakable rubber button, improved 
shoulder strap—all make for greater 
fun and longer wear. Warm and 
sturdy—pure worsted wool! Modest 
—wet or dry! Jantzen is the original 
elastic-stitch suit—yet costs no more. 


Easy to fit—your weight is your size. 
Better dealers are showing Jantzen for 
men, women and children. 

Send for style book and sample of 
Jantzen-stitch fabric. Ask your dealer 
for red diving girl automobile sticker, 
or send 4 cents for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
(Canadian Corporation), Vancouver, Canala 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Companion To Jantzen, THE Coat TO WEAR ANYWHERE 
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his horses doesn’t last long in racing. There 
are ways of finding out when crooked work 
is taking place, and this veterinarian’s sys- 


| tem was certainly not one of them. 


One day the Kohler colors were carried 
to victory by a little old French mare we 


| had claimed from a race. She had shown 
_ evidences of stiffness before the race, and 
| Lucien Roberts, my secretary, had sug- 
- | gested to the stable hands that she be 
| rubbed with liniment. After rubbing, she 


had been walked around the paddock for 
an hour or so to get the soreness out of her 
muscles and joints. Somebody from our 
stable was with her constantly before the 
race; and after she’d won, Willie Brennan, 
our foreman, took her from the track to the 
Kohler stables in a van. But her victory 


| had aroused the suspicions of the busy 


veterinarian. He went over to our stables 


_ and scraped her tongue. 


A few days later I received a letter from 
the racing officials directing me to report 
before them. They told me that the veteri- 
narian had found heroin in the saliva he’d 
scraped from the mare’s tongue. I didn’t 
believe he had; but I told them that if 


| there was any heroin in the specimen some- 


body else had put it there, for I was certain 


| nobody in our outfit would resort to drug- 


ging horses. I was mad clean through, and 
cabled to Mr. Kohler in America, telling 
him what had happened. He sent word 
back to me at once to present the French 
mare to the French Jockey Club officials 
and let them analyze her stomach. I made 
this offer to them, but they were convinced 


| that I knew nothing about the doping, if 


there was any, and the case was dropped. 

An American horseman in Paris saw in 
the incident a chance to have a little fun 
with me. Gene Leigh met me one day and 
said, ‘Look out, old-timer, they’ll get you 


| yet if you dope your horses.” 


“They haven’t anything to get me for,” 
I answered. And then I added in the same 
joking vein he had used, “But I’d advise 
you to watch your own step, Gene. I hap- 
pen to know they’re on your trail and 
they’ve said they’re going to get you too.” 


The Fake Veterinarian 


I didn’t know anything of the sort. I 
just said it because all the Americans were 
having such a good joke on me. So what 
was my surprise soon afterward when Gene 
was ordered before them in the same kind 
of investigation! The same veterinarian 
had done his same scraping stunt and re- 
ported that one of Leigh’s horses had been 
doped. 

By this time the American horsemen be- 
gan to realize that the charges were no 
joking matter. None of us took any more 
stock in the charge against Gene than he 
and the others had when I was the victim. 
And none of us felt easy in our minds until 
a few weeks later, when the French officials 
made a thorough investigation of the vet- 
erinarian himself and found out that he was 
a rank faker. It seems that he had a crav- 
ing to be in the public eye, and he thought 
the French people would applaud him for 
his charges against the Americans. But 
that conceit was unfair to his own people 
and to the French Jockey Club. If his 
trickery hadn’t been discovered in time it 
might have caused a very embarrassing 
situation. 

When we arrived in France we had gone 
to one of the hotels to live. But if we were 
going to remain in that country long, I 
knew there wasn’t a hotel big enough to 
allow me all the elbow room I like to have 
when I’m home. So one day we took it into 
our heads to get a little nook we could call 
our own. Not far from the track at Maisons 
Lafitte was an unoccupied chateau, with 
seven and a half acres of ground and a fine 
stable containing sixty box stalls. In our 
search for a house we kept motoring past 


| this fine-looking old place a couple of times 
, each day. Always our eyes would turn in 
its direction and we would remark to each 


other what a beautiful spot it was. We 
agreed that the chateau was the kind of 


| home we would like to live in some day; 


but, of course, it would be very extravagant 
to think of taking on such a big obligation 
when it wasn’t certain how long we’d re- 
main in France. 

“Now when our ship comes in I’m going 
to get such a place for us to live in and 
entertain our friends in,” I would say to 
Mrs. Hildreth as we drove along the Ave- 
nue Racine and gazed longingly at the 
estate. ‘Of course we could manage to get 
it now and squeeze through somehow; but 
it wouldn’t do to invest all that money in 
just a house.” 

“Certainly we’re not going to do any- 
thing so ridiculous as that,’’ Mrs. Hildreth 
agreed. Then we’d both look again at the 
green lawns and the fine old shade trees 
and the stately mansion that had been 
standing for years, and in the background 
the stone stables that had housed some of 
the fastest horses on the French turf. 

I had deposited $100,000 in the Paris 
banks. It took just $80,000 of it to buy the 
chateau we had decided by all means we 
wouldn’t buy. And that was before we had 
even started to do any remodeling or fur- 
nishing. Away went another $20,000 so 
fast we couldn’t even hear the rustle of the 
money. But there was no use trying to 
stint now. You can’t very well have a fine 
old chateau on your hands and no furniture 
init. I looked at my check book and found 
I had a balance of $100. 


Buying a Chateau 


“Say, this little nook stands us an even 
$100,000 up to the present writing, and the 
gang’s all here still hammering nails and 
plastering walls and painting the wood- 
work,” I told Mrs. Hildreth. ‘“‘How much 
does the average nook cost?”’ 

“‘T hate nook riddles and you know it, so 
please don’t ask me any,” was all the in- 
formation I could get from my partner in 
this chateau enterprise. 

“Of course, certainly,” I agreed. ‘‘The 
only thing is, we set out to get a place to 
breathe in and I was thinking that by the 
time we got settled in our chateau the wind 
would be knocked clean out of me and I 
wouldn’t be able to breathe.” 

Isent an emergency call tomy New York 
bank for more American dollars, and when 
I'd paid out $13,000 of this new supply they 
told me the place was done. The fact that 
I was in the same condition didn’t interfere 
with the pleasure we found in occupying 
the chateau for the next six months. The 
$33,000 we’d spent making improvements 
had done wonders, and we both felt a tingle 
of pride when our friends would drop 
around and admire the place. When the 
time came we could no longer occupy it we 
had no trouble getting it off our hands. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Sanford, of Amsterdam, 
leased it for three years, and later I sold it 
for almost as much as I had put into it. The 
Sanfords are one of the best-known turf 
families in America. 

Baron Maurice de Rotschild was a good 
friend to us and a keen sportsman. It took 
me some time to accustom myself to the 
frills of the fellows who go in for society on 
a high scale in the European capitals, but I 
soon learned that underneath this surface 
the baron was just as regular as the crowd 


_I’d known in the early days out in the 


Middle West. At Longchamp, §$ 
Maisons Lafitte and the other t 
used to have long talks about thi 
eral and about horses in particu 
surprised me with his knowledge 0} 
racing. The American way of han} 
horse had made a great hit with hi)’ 
liked our snappy manner of doing | } 
and the vigorous methods of our joel. 

“Tt’s really quiteremarkable the p 
you Americans have made in the spa 
remarked to me once. ‘‘On this side 
Atlantic we’ve been racing Thoroug) 
for centuries, and yet you people ove, 
have discovered entirely new Wis 
training and riding.” | 

“Tt’s not entirely new with us,’ 
plied. “Our really great line of Tho) 
breds was started in 1799, when the | 
Derby winner Diomed was taken to 
ica; but there had been a good deal 
ing before that. The instinct for 
horses is old stuff with humans; ‘it 
as instinctive with us as it is for a | 
chase a cat or a cat to chase a mous 

Baron Rotschild turned over t 
three of his horses to me to handle, T 
he was not the square-jawed, sterr 
type you expect in the fighter, he’d) 
me that he wasn’t afraid to wade i 
both hands when the time came for 
scrap. The way he’d fought with h 
countrymen at the time the foolis} 
veterinarian was trying to make trou 
American horsemen was pleasing | 
He told the French Jockey Club offi 
was absurd to say the Kohler hors 
been doped, and he never rolled do’ 
sleeves until it was found out th 
veterinarian was a faker and a pu 
seeker. Baron Maurice was a new { 
me and we hadn’t been brought up e 
along the same lines, but I liked him 
loyalty to a friend. 


Horses That Went to War 


Our stay in France came to a sudd 
sad ending. In June of 1913 Charlie 
ler came over from America to sp 
month or two enjoying the sport he’d 
so much money on. Five days after 
rival he died—a fine sportsman and 
ter sport cut down at the time he ex] 
to get the most out of life. We shipp 
horses to Deauville and sold them. 
call now only where a few of them 
Clarence H. Mackay bought Fitz H 
for stud duty, Novelty went to 
America for the same purpose, and 
Leigh got Restigouche. The next 
Restigouche was claimed by the gi 
ment for military service and joined 
osity, Novelty’s dam, in helping to w 
war. 

August Belmont was in France : 
time Mr. Kohler died. He looked me 
Paris and asked if I would like to ge 
to America and handle his horses. F 
had come back in New York by this 
and was on a sounder basis than i 
been. There were two reasons why th 
appealed to me strongly. I had ti 
Priscillian for Mr. Belmont at the 
that son of Hastings was winning 
after race, and I knew there were fey 
on the turf I’d rather be associated 
And the desire to get back home was 
ing in me. ce 

The stay in Paris had been fine = 
had our share of success with the k 
horses; but after all, there’s no plac 
home. I was anxious to see the old fal 
faces again in the paddocks. I wasit 
for somebody to come along and give 
hard slap on the back and shoot : 
American cuss words in my direction. 
polite ways they have in other cour 
and all the bowing and scraping the 
keep you entertained up to the point 
you say to yourself how great it wou 
to sit down before some fried chi 
Southern style, with a darky waiter s 
ing at your elbow and asking you wh 
everything was all right—yes, suh. © 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a sé 
articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell. TI 
will appear in an early issue. e 
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An ocean dip at dawn. Your table on the veranda. A zestful breeze 
from salt seas. Steaming coffee by your elbow. A heaping dish of sliced 
peaches before you. Ripe, firm and well-creamed, they melt in your mouth. 
And then—a Bayuk Cigar—‘‘It’s Ripe Tobacco.” So is morning well 
begun. But the peaches must be ripe. Not under-ripe, nor over-ripe— 
just exactly ripe. 


ND so must it be with the cigar. That needs to be of ripe tobacco, 
too, if it’s to give the most contentment. If it’s to taste as 

you want it—satisfyingly mild, yet full and rich in relish. If a deli- 
cate and pleasant aroma is to surround you. In short, if it’s to be the 


longed-for, friendly smoke. 


Bayuk Cigars always are made of ripe tobacco, only. That’s why they 
uniformly are so good. For your own greater enjoyment, insist on 


Bayuk Cigars. 
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Bayuk 
Philadelphia 
Hand Made 


Ripe domestic filler. 
Imported Sumatra 
Wrapper. Mild, 
Smooth, Uniform. 
A friendly cigar. 

10 


ic 
Trial Package 
10 for $1.00 


IN C. Prince Hamlet 
, [ The Guaranteed Full 
: Havana Filler Cigar. 
Delightful Bouquet. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mapacuba 
Ripe Havana and 
domestic tobaccos, 
Sumatra Wrapper. 
Fragrant but Mild. 

10c, 2 for 25c 

and 15c 
Trial Box 
10 for $1.25 


the brand you desire, write for Trial Package, but try your dealer first. 
Retailers desiring name of nearest wholesale distributor, please write us. 


| seen every dealer can supply you with Bayuk Cigars. If he | 


Havana Ribbon 
An exclusive blend 
of domestic tobaccos 
with Imported Su- 
matra Wrapper. 
2 for 15c 
Trial Package 
10 for 75c 


3 for 50c. 15c 
2 for 25c and 10c 
Trial Package 
10 for $1.50 


Thomson 


Guaranteed Ripe 
Long Filler and 
Genuine Imported 
Sumatra Wrapper. 
Pre-War Quality. 


c 
Trial Package 
25 for $1.25 
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Relish Your Sere | 


~ you will if it reaches you 
with every original goodness 
and flavor intact 


When you buy packaged goods, consider the 
wrapping. Isit sealed tight, air tight,and mois- 
ture proof? Yes, the wrapper is important. 


You will enjoy foods better when you know 
they are wrapped in K.V. P. Its healthful clean- 
liness means more than an immaculate paper 
surface. K.V. P. is scientifically washed of every 
invisible impurity; you taste only food at its 
best. Resourceful purveyors of good food provide 
K.V. P. packaging. They appreciate that it in- 
sures quality protection for them and appetizing, 
wholesome food for you. 


Sheu 
ies 


_ K.V.P. isa standard for quality on these papers: 
Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish and vegetable 
products. The only paper that is and can be washed after being manu- 
factured. Genuine Vegetable Parchment never goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection ajainst deterioration and contamina- 
tion. Widely used for bread wrappers, and for covering or lining car- 
tons containing cereals, candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 


Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Water-marked, Glendale and 
Flivver—to meet all needs and prices. Ideal forletterheads, statements, 
typewriting, etc. Quality Ledger and Writing Papers for every 
requirement. 


Household Essentials 


Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, Household Parch- 
ment Paper; all are economical, convenient and essential in every 
home. Parchment Bond Writing Paper in 24%-lb. and 5-lb. packages 
for school, home and office. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


K 


“Dhe Worlds 
Model Paper Mill” 
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SAM IN Tile SUBUR 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“You have never found yourself irre- 
sistibly compelled to render some old 
Provencal chansonnette breathing of love 
and youth and romance?” 

“No, TL aintty. 

“Perhaps it’s as well. You wouldn’t be 
good at it, and one must consider the neigh- 
bors. But I may tell you that I am feeling 
the urge today. What’s that thing of 
Browning’s that you’re always quoting? 
Ah, yes! ‘The morning’s at seven; the 
hillside’s dew-pearled. God’s in his heaven; 
all’s right with the world.’ That is how I 
feel.” 

‘““How’d you like this bacon?” inquired 
Hash, picking up a derelict slice and hold- 
ing it against the light as if it were some 
rare objet d’art. 

Sam perceived that his audience was not 
attuned to the lyrical note. 

““T am too spiritual to be much of a 
judge of these things,” he said; ‘‘but as 
far as I could gather, it seemed all right.’ 

“‘Ha’penny a pound cheaper than the 
last,’ said Hash with sober triumph. 

“Indeed? Well, as I was saying, life 
seems decidedly tolerable today. I am 
taking Miss Derrick to the theater this 
afternoon, so I shall not be back until 
lateish. Before I go, therefore, I have some- 
thing to say to you, Hash. I noticed a dis- 
position on your part yesterday to try to 
disintegrate our odd-job man. This must 
not be allowed to grow upon you. When I 
return this evening I shall expect to find 
him all in one piece.” 

“That’s all right, Sam,” replied Mr. 
Todhunter cordially. ‘All that ’appened 
there was that I let myself get what I might 
call rather ’asty. I been thinking it over, 
and I’ve got nothing against the feller.”’ 

This was true. Sleep, which knits up the 
raveled sleave of care, had done much to 
soothe the troubled spirit of Hash Tod- 
hunter. The healing effect of a night’s 
slumber had been to convince him that he 
had wronged Claire. He proceeded to get 
Sam’s expert views on this. 

“Suppose it was this way, Sam: Sup- 
pose a feller’s young lady went and give 
another feller a cup of hot tea and cut him 
a slice of cake. That wouldn’t ’ave to mean 
that she was flirting with ’im, would it?” 

“Not at all,” said Sam warmly. ‘Far 
from it. I would call it evidence of the kind 
heart rather than the frivolous mind.” 

“ Ahl” 

“T may be dangerously modern,” said 
Sam, “but my view—and I give it fear- 
lessly—is that a girl may cut many a slice 
of eake and still remain a good, sweet, 
womanly woman.” 

“You see,’’ argued Hash, ‘‘he was wet.” 

“Who was wet?” 

“This feller Twist. Along of washing 
the dog. And Claire, she took and give him 
a nice cup of hot tea and a slice of cake. 
Upset me at the time, I’ll own, but I see 
where maybe I done ’er an injustice.” 

“You certainly did, Hash. That girl is 
always doing that sort of thing out of pure 
nobility of nature. Why, the first morning 
I was here she gave me a complete break- 
fast—eggs, bacon, toast, coffee, marma- 
lade and everything.” 

“No; did she?” 

“You bet she did. She’s a jewel, and 
you’re lucky to get her.” 

“Ah!” said Hash with fervor. 

He gathered up the tray alertly and bore 
it downstairs to the kitchen, where Chimp 
Twist eyed him warily. Although on his 
return to the house on the previous night 
Chimp had suffered no injury at Hash’s 
hands, he attributed this solely to the in- 
tervention of Sam, who had insisted on a 
formal reconciliation; and he had just 
heard the front door bang behind Sam. A 
nervous man who shrank from personal 
violence, particularly when it promised to 
be so one-sided as in his present |society, 
Chimp felt apprehensive. 

He was reassured by the geniality of his 
companion’s manner. 


“Nice day,” said Hash, 

“Lovely,” said Chimp, relic) 

“’ As that dog ’ad ’er break; 

“She was eating a shoe wh 
last.” 

“Ah, well, maybe that'll do| 
nertime. Nice dog.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Nice weather.” 

“Yes, yes.” F | 

“Tf the rain ’olds off it’l] } 
nice day.” 

“Tt certainly will.” 

“And if it rains,” continuec’ 
nily optimistic, “‘I see by the pi 
farmers need it.” 

It was a scene which would}, 
the heart of Henry Ford or an) 
firmed peacemaker; and Chir 
his canny fashion, to take ady; 
companion’s miraculous cordi 
tentative question: 

“Sleep well last night?” 

“Like a top.” | 

“So did I. Say,” said Chim’ 
tically, “that’s a swell bed I’y 

“é Ah? ”” . 

“Yes, sir, that’s one swell] 
dandy room too. And I been 
over, and it don’t seem right t 
have that dandy room and thi 
seeing that I came here after yc 
say we exchange?” | 

“Change rooms?” 

“Yes, sir; you have my sw 
room and I have your poky 
room.” 

The one fault which undoes | 
more than any other is the te 
be too elaborate. If it had be 
case of exchanging rooms, as t) 
monarchs, celebrating a truce, 
exchanged chargers and suits 
Hash would probably have cor 
would have thought it silly, bi 
have done it by way of a gestur 
his opinion of the world’s ex 
morning and of his desire tc 
Twist that he had forgiven him 
him well. But the way the « 
made it impossible for any ma 
generous and amiable as he did 
party to a scheme for turning tk 
fellow out of aswell front room 
him in a poky back one. 

“Couldn’t do it,” he said. 

“T cert’nly wish you would.’ 

“No,” said Hash. ‘‘No; cou 

Chimp sighed and returned 
taire. Hash, full of the milk of I 
ness, went out into the garden. 
curred to him that at about this 
Claire generally took a breathe! 
after the rough work of makir 
She was strolling up and dowt 
path. 

“Hullo,” she said. 

“Hullo,” said Hash. ‘“‘ Nice 

A considerable proportion of 
of life comes from the misund 
that arise between male a 
through the inability of a man 
trained voice to convey the él 
derlying his words. Hash supp: 
had spoken in a way that 1 
Claire that he considered her 
light and a credit to her sex. 
slightly more formal than usu 


4 


- because he was feeling embarré 


thought of the injustice he had 
their last meeting. 

Claire, however, noting the 
for it was customary with him’ 
morning’s greeting in some suc 
“Hullo, ugly!’” or “‘What chee 
attributed it to that growing 
which she had recently become 
heart sank. She became provost 

‘“How’s Mr. Twist this morn 

“Oh, he’s fine.” 

“Not been quarreling with 
you?” : 

“Who, me?” cried Hash 
“Why, him and me is the best | 


” 
i been having a chat.” 
tut me?” 

i about the weather and the dog 
«7 well we slept last night.” 

i: seraped at the gravel with the toe 
r10e. ; 

‘ Well, I’ve got to go and wash the 
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d she said. ‘“‘Goo’ mornin’. 
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{ TODHUNTER was not a swift- 
Jaking man. Nor was he one of 
‘pacticed amateurs of the sex who 
el volumes in a woman’s glance and 
. flash exactly what she means when 
(apes arabesques on a gravel path 
4e toe of her shoe. For some three 
.d more, therefore, he remained in a 
? perfect content. And then sud- 
swhile smoking a placid after- 
nn pipe, his mood changed and there 
jo seep into the hinterlands of his 
‘ne idea that in Claire’s manner at 
‘cent meeting there had been some- 
‘ecidedly peculiar. 
,rooded over this; and as the lunch 
,e had cooked and eaten fought what 
| the moment a winning battle with 
‘ms of digestion, there crept over him 
ier alarm. Slowly, but with a per- 
}} not to be denied, the jealousy of 
sleep had cured him began to return. 
y out a cloud of tobacco smoke and 
i it stared bleakly at Chimp Twist, 
(isin a reverie on the other side of 
chen table. 

me to him, not for the first time, 
| did not like Chimp’s looks. Hand- 
iot even his mother could have 
‘Chimp Twist; and yet there was 
‘aim a certain something calculated 
ire uneasiness in an engaged man. 
1 that expression in his eyes which 
wreckers wear in the movies. A 
| snake, if ever there was one, felt 
1as his interior mechanism strove 
to overcome that which he had 
‘upon it. 
did his recollection of Claire’s con- 
on bring any reassurance. So brief it 
‘en that he could remember every- 
she had said. And it had all been 
7 black-hearted little object across 
dle. 
w’s Mr. Twist this morning?” A 
‘ant question. ‘‘Not been quarrel- 
‘h him, have you?” A fishy remark. 
1en he had said that they had been 
'a chat, and she had asked, “‘ About 


noved was Hash by the recollection 
s that he took the pipe out of his 
and addressed his companion with 
= that was almost violent: 

vy 1”? 

np looked up with a start. He had 
ondering whether it might not pos- 
‘ome within the scope of an odd-job 
duties to put a ladder against the 
f the house and climb up it and slap 
of paint on the window frame of the 
ack room. Then, when Hash was 
g dinner —— 

illo?” he said, blinking. He was sur- 
to see that the other, who had been 
ty itself during lunch, was regarding 
ith a cold and suspicious hostility. 
ant to ask you something,” said 


ill it,” said Chimp, and smiled nerv- 


aS an unfortunate thing for him to 
lone, for he did not look his best when 
g. It seemed to Hash that his smile 
tive and cunning. 

ant to know,’’ said Hash, ‘“‘if there 
y larks on?” 

1%) 

Su and my young lady next door— 
$ nothing what you might call be- 
you, is there?” 

ourse not!” cried Chimp in agi- 
ell,” said Hash weightily, ‘there bet- 
dn’t be. See?” 

Tose, feeling a little better, and, his 
lons being momentarily quieted, he 
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proceeded to the garden, where he chir- 
ruped for a while over the fence. 

This producing no response, he climbed 
the fence and peeped in through the kitchen 
window of San Rafael. The kitchen was 
empty. 

“Gone for a walk,”’ diagnosed Hash, and 
felt a sense of injury. If Claire wanted to 
go for a walk, why hadn’t she asked him to 
come too? He did not like it. It seemed 
to him that love must have grown cold. He 
returned to Mon Repos and embarrassed 
the sensitive Mr. Twist by staring at him 
for twenty minutes almost without a blink. 

Claire had not gone for a walk. She had 
taken the 12:10 train to Victoria and had 
proceeded thence to Mr. Braddock’s house 
in John Street. It was her intention to put 
the facts before her mother and from that 
experienced woman to seek advice in this 
momentous crisis of her life. Her faith in 
Aunt Ysobel had not weakened, but there 
is never any harm done by getting the 
opinion of a second specialist. For Claire’s 
uneasiness had been growing ever since 
that talk with Hash across the fence that 
morning. His manner had seemed to her 
peculiar. Nor did her recollection of his 
conversation bring any reassurance. 

“How’s Mr. Twist this morning?”’ she 
had asked. And instead of looking like one 
about to joust, he had replied heartily, 
“Oh, he’s fine.”’ A disturbing remark. 

And then he had gone on to say that he 
and Chimp were the best of friends. It was 
with tight lips and hard eyes that Claire, 
replying absently to the paternal badinage 
of Sleddon, the butler, made her way into 
her mother’s presence. Mrs. Lippett, con- 
sulted, proved uncompromisingly pro-Aunt 
Ysobel. 

“That’s what I call a sensible woman, 
Clara.” 

“Claire,” corrected her daughter me- 
chanically. 

‘She knows.”’ 

“That’s what I think.” 

“‘Ah, she’s suffered, that woman has,” 
said Mrs. Lippett. “‘You can see that. 
Stands to reason she couldn’t know so much 
about life if she hadn’t suffered.” 

“Then you’d go on testing him?” said 
Claire anxiously. 

“Test him more and more,” said Mrs. 
Lippett. ‘“‘There’s no other way. You’ve 
got to remember, dearie, that your Clarence 
is a sailor, and sailors has to be handled 
firm. They say sailors don’t care. I say 
they must be made to care. That’s what I 
say.” 

Claire made the return journey on an 
omnibus. 

For purposes of thought there is nothing 
like a ride on the top of an omnibus. By 
four o’clock, when the vehicle put her down 
at the corner of Burberry Road, her reso- 
lution was as chilled steel and she had got 
her next move all planned out. She went 
into the kitchen for a few moments, and 
coming out into the garden, perceived Hash 
roaming the lawn of Mon Repos. 

“il”? she called, and into her voice 
managed to project a note of carefree 
liveliness. 

“Where you been?”’ inquired Hash. 

‘“‘T been up seeing mother. . Is Mr. 
Twist indoors?” 

“What do you want with Mr. Twist?” 

“Just wanted to give him this—some- 
thing I promised him.”’ 

This was an envelope, lilac in color and 
scent, and Hash, taking it and gazing upon 
it as he might have gazed upon an adder 
nestling in his palm, made a disturbing 
discovery. 

““There’s something inside this.” 

“Of course there is. If there wasn’t, 
what ’ud I be giving it him for?” 

Hash’s fingers kneaded the envelope 
restlessly. 

_ “What you writing to him about?”’ 

“Never mind.” 

“There’s something else inside this ’ere 
envelope besides a letter. There’s some- 
thing that sort of crinkles when you squeeze 
sha 

“Just a little present I promised to give 
him.”’ (Continued on Page 154) 
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There’s always a jolly crowd on the Williams 


veranda and plenty of delicious rootbeer made from 


Hires Household Extract 


“Marvelous!” say the girls. 
“Great!” say the boys. 


Ts 


That’s what you hear when Mrs. Williams starts 
serving her home-made rootbeer. 


And what wonderful rootbeer it is! 


Cool, flavory, re- 


freshing. There’s always plenty of it too. Thirst hasn't 
a chance to exist on the Williams veranda. 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 


In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract, you can 
make the most delicious and health- 
ful drink. No trick at all to do it. 
No fuss—no muss. It is so easy to 
mix, so inexpensive and convenient, 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. For every occasion it 1s 
the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 


Just think—with one 25c package 
cf Hires Household Extract you can 
make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
and berries. There never was a 


finer drink for children. For root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink. It has the 
natural plant juices with vitamins 
and healthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 


Get a package of Hires House- 
hold Extract today and make this 
wonderful rootbeer. Then you'll 
be ready for the hot, thirsty days 
when everybody clamors for a 
cool, refreshing drink. If you like 
ginger ale too, you can buy Hires 
Household Extract for making 
ginger ale at home. It is wholesome 
and delicious. A 25c package makes 
80 glasses. 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


Jor makin 


Most every dealer sells Hires 
Household Extracts for making 
rootbeer and ginger ale at 
home. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just send 25¢ (35¢ 
outside of U. S. A.) with this 
coupon and we will send a 
package direct, postpaid. For 


: Enclosed find 
: rootbeer extract at 25c* and 


ROOTBEER 
OR 


GINGER ALE at home 


: Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company, 
: 214 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


__c, for which please send me— packages of 


packages of ginger aleextract at 25c.* 


$2.80 ($4 outside of U.S. A.) 
we will send you a carton of 


a Names 


| Address 
one dozen packages. : 
Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


*45c a package in Canada 
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for SAFETY 


Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes are 


safe and sure in every emergency. 


They always work—will not fail, no matter 
what the weather, the temperature, or the 
condition of road; they stop the car safely, 
smoothly, because of the self-energizing ac- 
tion of the exclusive Bendix 3-shoe brake; 
and because they are perfectly equalized. 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
> General Offices: Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 
9 ; Division of Bendix Corporation, Chicago 


Fully protected by patents and 
applications in U. S. and abroad 


Miterestine BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Booklet FREE Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
An illustrated booklet : Saea eos IDOLS 
has been prepared, deal- = Gentlemen: I shall appreciate your courtesy in sending me 


ing exhaustively with the a copy of your booklet, “ For Safety.” 


subject of braking and 
explaining why four- 
wheel brakes are today 
a most important factor 
for safety. It is free. Ifyou 
wish a copy, fill out the 
coupon and mail to us. 
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New York, July 2, 1925 —Early this afternoon 


a swarm of giant house fliés descended upon the city, 
spreading consternation wherever they appeared. The 
insects, which were as large as eagles, are known to 
have been responsible for the death of at least 50 per- 
sons. A number of the victims were found partially 
devoured. A woman walking in the street had an infant 
snatched from her arms and carried away by one of the 
man eating monsters. 


ow cro GW 


Should any such horror actually occur, we can imagine the 
energetic measures that would be taken to exterminate these 
deadly and loathsome beasts of prey. Yet, because the house 
fly is small, he is no less a menace to human life. For more 
than 50 persons will owe their deaths to flies this summer. More * 
than one infant will be snatched from its mother’s arms by the 
germs which every fly carries. 


Let Flyosan protect your home against flies. At the first ap- 
pearance of these pests—spray with Flyosan. It smothers them 
by the roomful. The life of a fly in a Flyosan-impregnated 
atmosphere is one minute! 


Flyosan is an absolutely non-poisonous liquid, which sprayed 
into the air of a room, coats the breathing surfaces of any 
insect and smothers him. Many insecticides are dangerous 
poisons. Flyosan, while deadly to flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, 
roaches, lice, ants, etc., cannot harm humans or animals. Fly 
paper and traps are effective only against insects which come 
within their range. Flyosan tracks the insect down in whatever 
hole or corner he may be hiding. 


For sale by grocers, druggists, hardware stores, 
etc. Liquid form in cans, 50c to $4.00 sizes. 
Powder in 10c blower boxes. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Reading, Penna. 


Flyosan is also a germ- 
icide and deodorizer. A 
weekly application of 
Flyosan keeps toilets, 
musty closets, damp 
cellars, etc., sweet and 
clean. When sprayed 
with Flyosan and rubbed 
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(Continued from Page 151) 

A monstrous suspicion flamed in Hash 
Todhunter’s mind. It seemed inconceiy- 
able, and yet —— He tore open the en- 
velope and found his suspicion fulfilled. 
Between his fingers there dangled a lock of 
tow-colored hair. 

“When you’ve finished opening other 
people’s letters ——”’ said Claire. 

She looked at him, hopefully at first, and 
then with a growing despair. For Hash’s 
face was wooden and expressionless. 

“T’m glad,’’ said Hash huskily at length. 
“T been worried, but now I’m not worried. 
I been worried because I was worrying 
about you and me not being suited to one 
another and ’aving acted ’asty; but now 
I’m not worried, because I see there’s an- 
other feller you’re fond of, so the worry 
about what was to be done and everything 
don’t worry me no more. He’s in the 
kitchen,” said Hash in a gentle rumble. 
“T’ll give him this and explain ’ow it come 
to be opened in error,’ 

Nothing could have exceeded the dignity 
of his manner, but there are moments when 
women chafe at masculine dignity. 

““Aren’t you going to knock his head 
off?”” demanded Claire distractedly. 

“Me?” said Hash, looking as nearly as 
he could like the picture of Saint Sebastian 
in the Louvre. “‘Me? Why should I knock 
the pore feller’s ’ead off? I’m glad. Be- 
cause I was worried, and now I’m not 
worried—see what I mean?” 

Before Claire’s horrified eyes and through 
a world that rocked and danced, he strode 
toward the kitchen of Mon Repos, bearing 
the envelope daintily between finger and 
thumb. He seemed calm and at peace. 
He looked as if he might be humming. 

Inside the kitchen, however, his manner 
changed. Chimp Twist, glancing up from 
his solitaire, observed in the doorway, star- 
ing down at him, a face that seemed to his 
excited imagination to have been equipped 
with searchlights instead of eyes. Beneath 
these searchlights was a mouth that ap- 
peared to be gnashing its teeth. And from 
this mouth, in a brief interval of gnashing, 
proceeded dreadful words. 

The first that can be printed were the 
words “Put ’em up!” 

Mr. Twist, rising, slid like an eel to the 
other side of the table. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he demanded in 
considerable agitation. 

“T’ll show you what’s the matter,” said 
Hash, after another verbal interlude which 
no compositor would be allowed by his 
union to set up. “Come out from behind 
that table like a man and put your ’ands 
up ! ” 

Mr. Twist rejected this invitation. 

“T’m going to take your ’ead,’”’ con- 
tinued Hash, sketching out his plans, ‘“‘and 
I’m going to pull it off, and then ——”’ 

What he proposed to do after this did not 
intrigue Chimp. He foiled a sudden dash 
with an inspired leap. 

“Come ’ere,”’ said Hash coaxingly. 

His mind clearing a little, he perceived 
that the root of the trouble, the obstacle 
which was standing in the way of his aims, 
was the table. It was a heavy table, but 
with a sharp heave he tilted it on its side 
and pushed it toward the stove. Chimp, 
his first line of defense thus demolished, 
shot into the open, and Hash was about to 
make another offensive movement when 
the dog Amy, who had been out in the 
garden making a connoisseur’s inspection 
of the dustbin, strolled in and observed with 
pleasure that a romp was in progress. 

Amy was by nature a thoughtful dog. 
Most of her time, when she was not eating 
or sleeping, she spent in wandering about 
with wrinkled forehead, puzzling over the 
cosmos. But she could unbend. Like 
so many philosophers, she loved an oc- 
casional frolic, and this one appeared to be 
of exceptional promise. 

The next moment Hash, leaping forward, 
found his movements impeded by what 


| seemed like several yards of dog. It was 


hard for him to tell without sorting the 
tangle out whether she was between his 
legs or leaning on his shoulders. Certainly 
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she was licking his face; but on th 
hand, he had just kicked her with 
deal of violence, which seemed to ° 
that she was on a lower level. __ 

“Get out!” cried Hash. 

The remark was addressed to Aj 
the advice it contained was so adj 
that Chimp Twist acted on it °t 
hesitation. In the swirl of events. 
found himself with a clear path to t)|, 
and along this path he shot withow} 
And not until he had put the entir¢» 
of Burberry Road between him ;§ 
apparently insane aggressor did he), 

Then he mopped his forehead a) 
oe Gee ! ” 4 

It seemed to Chimp Twist that) 
walk was indicated—a walk so long | 
the time he reached Mon Repos re 
his preserver, would have return 
would be on the spot to protect hir 

Hash, meanwhile, raged, baffle) 
had extricated himself from Amy a| 
rushed out into the road, but long ¢: 
his victim had disappeared. He wel 
to try to find Amy and rebuke h, 
Amy had disappeared too. In spit« 
general dreaminess, there was sterlir 
mon sense in Amy. She knew wh, 
when not to be among those presen| 

Hash returned to his kitchen :) 
mained there, seething. He had bee 
ing for perhaps a quarter of an hou) 
the front doorbell rang. He climt 
stairs gloomily; and such was his dis 
frame of mind that not even the und 
good looks of the visitor who ha 
could soothe him. | 

“Mr. Shotter in?” | 

He recognized her now. It*w 
young party that had called on the p 
evening, asking for Sam. And, as ¢ 
occasion, he seemed to see throu 
growing darkness the same sturd) 
person hovering about in the shado 

“No, miss, he ain’t.”’ 

“Expecting him back soon?” 

“No, miss, I ain’t. He’s gone 
theater, to a mat-i-nay.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, “‘is that so?’ 
she made a sudden, curious gestur 
her parasol. : 

“Sorry,” said Hash, melting a lit 
her eyes were very bright. 

“‘Can’t be helped. You all alon 
then?”’ 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Tough luck.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, miss,” said 
pleased by her sympathy. 

“Well, I won’t keep you. ’Deveni 

““’Hivening, miss.”’ 

Hash closed the door. Whistling : 
for his visitor had lightened someh 
depression which was gnawing at h 
descended the stairs and entered thek 

Something which appeared at fi 
quaintance to be the ceiling, the upp 
of the house and a ton of bricks thr 
for good measure hit Hash on the he 


’ he subsided gently on the floor. 
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OAPY MOLLOY came to the frot 
and opened it. He was a little pa 
he breathed heavily. 

“All right?” said his wife eagerly 

“All right.” 

“Tied him up?” 

“With a clothesline.” 

“How about if he hollers?” 

“T’ve put a duster in his mouth.” 

“‘ At-a-boy!”’ said Mrs. Molloy. — 
let’s get action.” ; 

They climbed the stairs to whe 
cistern stood, and Mr. Molloy, rer 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves. 

Some minutes passed, and the 
Molloy, red in the face and wet in th 
made a remark. 

‘But it must be there!”’ cried hig’ 

“NGhsniateg 

“You haven’t looked.” 

“T’ve looked everywhere. There ct 
be a toothpick in that thing withc 
have found it.”” He expelled a long | 
his face bleak. “Know what I # 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
What?”’ - 

‘That little oil can, Chimp, has slipped 
» over on us—told us the wrong place.” 
The plausibility of this theory was so 
vious that Mrs. Molloy made no attempt 
refute it. She bit her lip in silence. 
‘Then let’s you and me get busy and 
4 the right place,” she said at length, 
+h the splendid fortitude of a great 
man. ‘‘ We know the stuff’s in the house 
newheres, and we got the place to our- 
ves.” 

“It’s taking a chance,” said Mr. Molloy 
cubtfully. ‘‘Suppose somebody was to 
«me and find us here.” 

Well, then, all you would do would be 
{just simply haul off and bust them one, 
‘me as you did the hired man.” 

‘M, yes,” said Mr. Molloy. 
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HE unwelcome discovery of the perfidy 
.of Chimp Twist had been made by Mr. 
folloy and his bride at about twenty 
inutes past four. At 4:30 a natty two- 
ater car drew up at the gate of San Rafael 
id Willoughby Braddock alighted. Driv- 
g aimlessly about the streets of London 
me forty minutes earlier, and feeling 
ither at a loose end, it had occurred to him 
iat a pleasant way of passing the evening 
ould be to go down to Valley Fields and 
at Kay to give him a cup of tea. 

Mr. Braddock was in a mood of the 
srenest happiness. And if this seems 
range, seeing that only recently he had 
ad a proposal of marriage rejected, it 
nould be explained that he had regretted 
nat hasty proposal within two seconds of 
ropping the letter in the letter box. And 
e had come to the conclusion that, much 
s he liked Kay, what had induced him to 
fier her his hand and heart had been the 
uct that he had had a good deal of cham- 
agne at dinner and that its after effects 
ad consisted of a sort of wistful melan- 
holy which had removed for the time his 
indamental distaste for matrimony. He 
id not want matrimony; he wanted ad- 
enture. He had not yet entirely aban- 
oned hope that some miracle might occur 
o remove Mrs. Lippett from the scheme 
f things; and when that happened, he 
fished to be free. 

Yes, felt Willoughby Braddock, every- 
hing had turned out extremely well. He 
ushed open the gate of San Rafael with the 
ebonair flourish of a man without en- 
anglements. As he did so, the front door 
pened and Mr. Wrenn came out. 

“Oh, hullo,” said Mr. Braddock. ‘‘Kay 
ral 

“T am afraid not,” said Mr. Wrenn. 
‘She has gone to the theater.”’ Politeness 
0 a visitor wrestled with the itch to be 
way. “I fear I have an engagement also, 
or which I am already a little late. I 
romised Cornelius ‘: 

“That’s all right. I’ll go in next door 
nd have a chat with Sam Shotter.” 

“He has gone to the theater with Kay.” 

“4 washout, in short,” said Mr. Brad- 
lock with undiminished cheerfulness. 
‘Right-ho! Then I’ll pop.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you mustn’t run 
way like this,’’ said Mr. Wrenn with re- 
norse. ‘‘Why don’t you come in and have 
cup of tea and wait for Kay? Claire will 
ring you some if you ring.” 

“Something in that,’’ agreed Mr. Brad- 
lock. “Sound, very sound.” 

He spoke a few genial words of farewell 
ind proceeded to the drawing-room, where 
1¢ rang the bell. Nothing ensuing, he went 
0 the top of the kitchen stairs and called 
lown. 

“Tsay!” Silence from below. “I say!” 
luted Mr. Braddock once more, and now it 
seemed to him that the silence had been 
roken by a sound—a rummy sound—a 
sound that was like somebody sobbing. 

_ He went down the stairs. It was some- 
v0dy sobbing. 

_ Bunched up on a chair, with her face 
buried in her arms, that weird girl Claire 
was crying like the dickens. 

“TI say!” said Mr. Braddock. 
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There is this peculiar quality about 
tears—that they can wash away in a mo- 
ment the animosity of a lifetime. For 
years Willoughby Braddock had been on 
terms of distant hostility with this girl. 
Even apart from the fact that that affair 
of the onion had not ceased to rankle in his 
bosom, there had been other causes of war 
between them. Mr. Braddock still sus- 
pected that it was Claire who, when on the 
occasion of his eighteenth birthday he had 
called at Midways in a top hat, had flung 
a stone at that treasured object from the 
recesses of a shrubbery. One of those 
things impossible of proof, the outrage had 
been allowed to become a historic mystery; 
but Willoughby Braddock had always be- 
lieved the hidden hand to be Claire’s, and 
his attitude toward her from that day had 
been one of stiff disapproval. 

But now, seeing her weeping and broken 
before him, with all the infernal cheek 
which he so deprecated swept away on a 
wave of woe, his heart softened. It has been 
a matter of much speculation among his- 
torians what Wellington would have done 
it Napoleon had cried at Waterloo. 

“T say,” said Mr. Braddock, ‘“‘what’s the 
matter? Anything up?” 

The sound of his voice seemed to pene- 
trate Claire’s grief. She sat up and looked 
at him damply. 

“Oh, Mr. Braddock,” she moaned, ‘‘I’m 
so wretched! I am so miserable, Mr. Brad- 
dock!”’ 

“There, there!”’ said Willoughby Brad- 
dock. 

“How was I to know?” 

“Know what?” 

“T couldn’t tell.” 

“Tell which?” 

“‘T never had a notion he would act like 
thats? 

“Who would like what?” 

SHash ii 

“You’ve spoiled the hash?”’ said Mr. 
Braddock, still out of his depth. 

“My Hash—Clarence. He took it the 
wrong way.” 

At last Mr. Braddock began to see day- 
light. She had cooked hash for this Clar- 
ence, whoever he might be, and he had 
swallowed it in so erratic a manner that it 
had choked him. 

“Ts he dead?” he asked in a hushed 
voice. 

A piercing scream rang through the 
kitchen. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

““My dear old soul!” 

“He wouldn’t do that, would he?” 

“Do what?” 

“Oh, Mr. Braddock, do say he wouldn’t 
do that!” 

““What do you mean by ‘that’?”’ 

“Go and kill himself.” 

“Who? ” 

‘““Hashv? 

Willoughby Braddock removed the per- 
fectly folded silk handkerchief from his 
breast pocket and passed it across his fore- 
head. 

“Took here,” he said limply, “you 
couldn’t tell me the whole thing from the 
beginning in a few simple words, could 
you?” 

He listened with interest as Claire re- 
lated the events of the day. 

““Then Clarence is Hash?” he said. 

beVieger 

“And Hash is Clarence?” 

“Yes; everyone calls him Hash.” 

“That was what was puzzling me,” said 
Mr. Braddock, relieved. ‘‘That was the 
snag that I got up against all the time. 
Now that that is clear, we can begin to ex- 
amine this thing in a calm and judicial 
spirit. Let’s see if I’ve got it straight. You 
read this stuff in the paper and started 
testing him—is that right?”’ 

“Yes, And instead of jousting, he just 
turned all cold-like and broke off the en- 
gagement.”’ 

“T see. Well, dash it, the thing’s simple. 
All you want is for some polished man of 
the world to take the blighter aside and 
apprise him of the facts. Shall I pop round 
and see him now?” 
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Claire’s tear-stained face lit up as if a 
light had been switched on behind her 
eyes. She eyed Mr. Braddock devotedly. 

“Oh, if you only would!” 

“Of course I will—like a shot.”’ 

“Oh, you are good! I’m sorry I threw 
that onion at you, Mr. Braddock.” 

“Fault’s on both sides,” said Mr. Brad- 
dock magnanimously. ‘‘Now you stop 
crying, like a good girl, and powder your 
nose and all that, and I’ll have the lad 
round all pleasant and correct in a couple 
of minutes.” 

He patted Claire’s head in a brotherly 
fashion and trotted out through the back 
door. 

A few minutes later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Molloy, searching feverishly in the drawing- 
room of Mon Repos, heard a distant tinkle 
and looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise. 

“It’s the back doorbell,” said Dolly. 

“T told you,” said Mr. Molloy somberly. 
“T knew this would happen. What’ll we 
do?” 

Mrs. Molloy was not the woman to be 
shaken for long. 

“Why, go downstairs and answer it,” 
she said. “It’s prob’ly only a tradesman 
come with a loaf of bread or something. 
He’ll think you’re the help.” 

“And if he doesn’t,”’ replied Mr. Molloy 
with some bitterness, “‘I suppose I bust 
him one with the meat ax. Looks to me as 
if I shall have to lay out the whole darned 
population of this blamed place before I’m 
through.” 

“Sweetie mustn’t be cross.”’ 

““Sweetie’s about fed up,” said Mr. 
Molloy somberly. 
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XPECTING, when he opened the back 

door, to see a tradesman with a basket 
on his arm, Soapy Molloy found no balm to 
his nervous system in the apparition of a 
young man of the leisured classes in a fault- 
lessly cut gray suit. He gaped at Mr. 
Braddock. 

“Hullo,” said Mr. Braddock. 

“Hullo,” said Soapy. 

“Are you Hash?” inquired the ambas- 
sador. 

“Pardon?” 

“Is your name Clarence?”’ 

In happier circumstances Soapy would 
have denied the charge indignantly; but 
now he decided that it was politic to be 
whatever anyone wished him to be. 

“That’s me, brother,’’ he said. 

Mr. Braddock greatly disliked being 
called brother, but he made no comment. 

“Well, I just buzzed round,” he said, 
“to tell you that everything’s all right.” 

Soapy was far from agreeing with him. 
He was almost equally far from understand- 
ing a word that this inexplicable visitor 
was saying. He coughed loudly, to drown 
a strangled sound that had proceeded from 
the gagged and bound Hash, whom he had 
deposited in a corner by the range. 

“That’s good,” he said. 

“About the girl, I mean. Claire, you 
know. I was in the kitchen next door a mo- 
ment ago, and she was crying and howling 
and all that because she thought you didn’t 
love her any more.” 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Molloy. 

“Tt seems,” went on Mr. Braddock, 
“that she read something in a paper, 
written by some silly ass, which said that 
she ought to test your affection by pre- 
tending to flirt with some other cove. And 
when she did, you broke off the engage- 
ment. And the gist, if you understand me, 
of what I buzzed round to say is that she 
loves you still and was only fooling when 
she sent that other bloke the lock of hair.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Molloy. 

“So it’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s all right by me,” said Mr. Molloy, 
wishing—for it sounded interesting—that 
he knew what all this was about. 

“Then that’s that, what?”’ 

“You said it, brother.” 

Mr. Braddock paused. He seemed dis- 
appointed at a certain lack of emotion on 
his companion’s part. 
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Wrigleys is as beneficial 
as itis pleasant and lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth.appetite anddigestion. 


It cleanses the teeth renroving 
food particles that cause decay, 


Good dum is good for you - 
ee and Sorts affirm this, 


Let the children have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit. 


Eat wisely.chew your food well and 
use Wri9leys - after every meal. 


v 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrig leys, Ess 


‘after every meal” to flavor lasts / 
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“She’s rather expecting you to dash 
round right away, you know—fold her in 
your arms, and all that.” 

This was a complication which Soapy 
had not foreseen. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said. “I’ve a 
lot of work to do around this house and I 
don’t quite see how I can get away. Say, 
listen, brother, you tell her I’ll be round 
later on in the evening.” 

“All right. I’m glad everything’s satis- 
factory. She’s a nice girl really.” 

“None better,” said Mr. Molloy gen- 
erously. 

“T still think she threw a stone at my 
top hat that day, but dash it,” said Mr. 
Braddock warmly, “‘let the dead past bury 
its dead, what?” 

“Couldn’t do a wiser thing,” said Mr. 
Molloy. 

He closed the door; and having breathed 
a little stertorously, mounted the stairs. 

“Who was it?” called Dolly. 

“Some nut babbling about a girl.” 

“Oh? Well, I’m having a hunt round in 
the best bedroom. You go on looking in 
the drawing-room.” 

Soapy turned his steps toward the 
drawing-room, but he did not reach it. For 
as he was preparing to cross the threshold, 
the front doorbell rang. 

It seemed to Soapy that he was being 
called upon to endure more than man was 
ever intended to bear. That, at least, was 
his view as he dragged his reluctant feet to 
the door. It was only when he opened it 
that he realized that he had underesti- 
mated the malevolence of fate. Standing 
on the top step was a policeman. 

“Hell!”’ cried Soapy. And while we 
blame him for the intemperate ejaculation, 
we must in fairness admit that the situation 
seemed to call for some such remark. He 
stood goggling, a chill like the stroke of an 
icy finger running down his spine. 

““Evening, sir,” said the policeman. 
“Mr. Shotter?”’ 

Soapy’s breath returned. 

“That’s me,” he said huskily. This 
thing, coming so soon after his unrehearsed 
impersonation of Hash Todhunter, made 
him feel the sort of dizzy feeling which a 
small-part actor must experience who has 
to open a play as Jervis, a footman, and 
then rush up to his dressing room, make a 
complete change and return five minutes 
later as Lord George Spelvin, one of Lady 
Hemmingway’s guests at The Towers. 

The policeman fumbled in the recesses of 
his costume. 

“Noo resident, sir, I think?” 

SoViess?? 

“Then you will doubtless be glad,” said 
the policeman, shutting his eyes and begin- 
ning to speak with great rapidity, as if he 
were giving evidence in court, “‘of the op- 
portunity to support a charitibulorganiza- 
tion which is not only most deserving in 
itself but is connected with a body of men to 
00m you as a nouse’older will be the first to 
admit that you owe the safety of your per- 
son and the tranquillity of your home. 
The police,” explained the officer, opening 
his eyes. 

Mr. Molloy did not look on the force in 
quite this light, but he could not hurt the 
man’s feelings by saying so. 

“This charitibulorganizationtowhichlal- 
lude,”’ resumed the constable, shutting his 

eyes again, “is the Policeman’s Orphanage, 
for which I have been told off—one of sev- 
eral others—to sell tickets for the annual 
concert of, to be ’eld at the Oddfellows ’All 
in Ogilvy Street on the coming sixteenth 
prox. Tickets, which may be purchased in 
any quantity or number, consist of the five- 
shilling ticket, the three-shilling ticket, the 
two-shilling ticket, the one-shilling ticket 
and the sixpenny ticket.”” He opened his 
eyes. “May I have the pleasure of selling 
you and your good lady a couple of the five- 
shilling?” 

“Tf I may add such weight as I possess to 
the request, I should certainly advocate the 
purchase, Mr. Shotter. It is a most excel- 
lent and deserving charity.” 

The speaker was a gentleman in clerical 


dress who had appeared from nowhere and 


was standing at the constable’s side, 
voice caused Soapy a certain relief 
when, a moment before, a second dar 
ure had suddenly manifested itself 0) 
top step, he had feared that the stra) 
the larger life was causing him tc 
double. | 

“T take it that I am addressing Mr. {, 
ter?” continued the newcomer. He y 
hatchet-faced man with penetrating 
and for one awful moment he had look, 
Soapy exactly like Sherlock Holmes. i 
have just taken up my duties as viei) 
this parish, and I am making a little, 
liminary round of visits so that I maj) 

come acquainted with my parishi| 
Mr. Cornelius, the house agent, very ki| 
gave me a list of names. May I intaa| 
myself ?—the Rey. Aubrey J erningham, 

It has been well said that the w: 
knows little of its greatest men. ') 
name, which would have thrilled Kay): 
rick, made no impression upon Soapy | 
loy. He was not a great reader; andy 
he did read, it was something a 1) 
lighter and more on the zippy side tha, 
There a Hell? 

“How do?” he said gruffly. 

“And ’ow many of the five-shilling 1) 
I sell you and your good lady?” inqu 
the constable. His respect for the ¢| 
had kept him silent through the recent (| 
versation, but now he seemed to imply. 
business is business. 

“It is a most excellent charity,” said, 
Rev. Aubrey, edging past Soapy in spit. 
that sufferer’s feeble effort to block 
way. ‘‘AndI understand that several hig 
competent performers will appear on 
platform. I am right, am I not, officer? 

“Yes, sir, you are quite right. Inthe? 
part. of the program Constable Purvis: 
render the ’Oly City—no, I’ma liar, As] 
on the Deep; Constable Jukes will renc 
imitations of well-known footlight celel 
ties ’oo are familiartoyouall; Inspec 
Oakshott will render conjuring tricks; C 
stable Hs 

“An excellent evening’s entertainme 
in fact,” said the Rev. Aubrey. “I amt; 
ing the chair, I may mention.” 

“And the vicar is taking the chair,” s 
the policeman, swift to seize upon t 
added attraction. ‘So ’owmany of the fi 
shilling may I sell you and your good la 
sinh 

Soapy, like Chimp, was a thrifty mé 
and apart from the expense, his whole si 
shrank from doing anything even remot 
calculated to encourage the force. Nev 
theless, he perceived that there was no1 
cape and decided that it remained only 
save as much as possible from the wreck. 

“Gimme one,” he said, and the wor 
seemed to be torn from him. 

“One only?” said the constable disa 
pointedly. ‘‘’Ow about your good lady‘ 

“T’m not married.” 

“Ow about your sister?” 

“T haven’t a sister.” 

“Then ’ow about if you ’appen to me 
one of your gentlemen friends at the ch 
and he expresses a wish to come along?” 

“Gimme one!” said Soapy. 

The policeman gave him one, receive 
the money, returned a few genial words. 
thanks and withdrew. Soapy, going ba 
into the house, was acutely disturbed | 
find that the vicar had come too. 

“A most deserving charity,” said th 
vicar. 

Soapy eyed him bleakly. How did o1 
get rid of vicars? Short of employing h 
bride’s universal panacea and hauling o 
and busting him one, Soapy could n¢ 
imagine. 

“Have you been a resident of Valle 
Fields long, Mr. Shotter?”’ 

“e No.” 

“T hope we shall see much of eac 
other.” 

“Do you?” said Soapy wanly. 

“The first duty of a clergyman, in m 


| 


opinion AG 


| Mr. Molloy had no notion of what cor 
stituted the first duty of a clergyman, an 
he was destined never to find out. For ¢ 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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}: ou . 
nt there came from the regions 
clear, musical voice of a woman. 


oy started violently. So did the 
ey Jerningham. 
, the bedroom, honey bunch. 
ton up.” 
ush reddened the Rey. Aubrey’s 
e, 
stood you to say that you were 
ed, Mr. Shotter,”” he said in a 
oice. 
r—ah —— 
tht the Rev. Aubrey’s eye. He 
ig as Sherlock Holmes might have 
he discovered Doctor Watson 
is watch. 
—er—ah —’ 
; given to every man always to do 
‘thing in trying circumstances. 
by may be said at this point defi- 
have committed a social blunder. 
a hideous, distorted wink, he 
| forefinger of his right hand and 
yesome archness drove it smartly 
m his visitor’s third and fourth 


” 


’ 


ell, you know how it is,” he said 


xy, Aubrey Jerningham quivered 
ito heel. He drew himself up and 
Soapy. The finger had given him 
ble physical pain, but it was the 
anguish that hurt the more. 
indeed, know how it is,” he said. 
of the world,” said Soapy, relieved. 
wish you good evening, Mr. Shot- 
the Rev. Aubrey. 

mt door banged. Dolly appeared 
nding. 

don’t you come up?” she said. 
ise I’m going to lie down,”’ said 
eathing heavily. 

do you mean?” 

it a rest. I need a rest and I’m 
have it.”’ Dolly descended to the 


you're looking all in, precious!” 
n’isright. If I don’t ease off for a 
inutes, you’ll have to send for an 
pe,” 
I don’t know as I won’t take a 
elf, It’s kinda dusty work, hunt- 
d. I’ll go take a breath of air out- 
eback. . . . Was that somebody 
1g just now?” 
it was.” 
These people round these parts 
m to have any homes of their own, 
Well, I’ll be back in a moment, 
[here’s a sort of greenhouse place 
ick door. Quite likely old Finglass 
e buried the stuff there.’ 
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EV. AUBREY JERNINGHAM 
d the little strip of gravel that 
th Mon Repos and San Rafael as 
and mounted the steps to Mr. 
ront door. He was still quiv- 


¢ 
Wrenn?” he asked of the well- 
young man who answered the ring. 
raddock shook his head. 
he second time in the last five 
he had been taken for the 
Rafael; for while the vicar had 
wn Burberry Road from the top, 
man had started at the bottom 
up. 
“he said. ‘‘Mr. Wrenn’s out.” 
ne in and wait,’’ said the Rev. 


ly,” said Mr. Braddock. 

e way to the drawing-room, 
omething of the embarrassment, 
1 a slighter degree, which this holy 
ired in Soapy Molloy. He did 
much about vicars, and rather 
d Ehow he was to keep the conversa- 


ua cup of tea?”’ 

k you.” 

,’ said Mr. Braddock apolo- 
on’t know where they keep 
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Conversation languished. Willoughby 
Braddock began to find his companion a 
little damping. Not maty. Seemed to be 
brooding on something, or Mr. Braddock 
was very much mistaken. 

“You're a clergyman, aren’t you, and all 
that?” he said, after a pause of some mo- 
ments. 

“T am. My name is the Rev. Aubrey 
Jerningham. I have just taken up my 
duties as vicar of this parish.” 

“Ah? Jolly spot.” 

“Where every prospect pleases,” said the 
Rey. Aubrey, ‘‘and only man is vile.” 

Silence fell once more. Mr. Braddock 
searched in his mind for genial chatter, and 
found that he was rather short on clerical 
small talk. 

He thought for a moment of asking his 
visitor why it was that bishops wore those 
rummy bootlace-looking things on their 
hats—a problem that had always perplexed 
him; but decided that the other might take 
offense at being urged to give away pro- 
fessional secrets. 

‘““How’s the choir coming along?” he 
asked. 

“The choir is quite satisfactory.” 

“That’s good. Organ all right?” 

“Quite, thank you.” 

“Fine!” said Mr. Braddock, feeling that 
things were beginning to move. “You 
know, down where I live, in Wiltshire, the 
local padres always seem to have the deuce 
of a lot of trouble with their organs. Their 
church organs, I mean, of course. I’m 
always getting touched for contributions to 
organ funds. Why is that? I’ve often 
wondered.” 

The Rey. Aubrey Jerningham forbore to 
follow him into this field of speculation. 

“Then you do not live here, Mr. id 

“Braddock’s my name—Willoughby 
Braddock. Oh, no, I don’t live here. Just 
calling. Friend of the family.” 

‘Ah? Then you are not acquainted with 
the—gentleman who lives next door—Mr. 
Shotter?”’ 

“Oh, yes, lam! Sam Shotter? He’s one 
of my best pals. Known him for years and 
years and years.” 

“Indeed? I cannot compliment you upon 
your choice of associates.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with Sam?” de- 
manded Mr. Braddock. 

“Only this, Mr. Braddock,” said the 
Rev. Aubrey, his suppressed wrath boiling 
over like a kettle: ‘‘He is living a life of 
open sin.” 

“Open which?” 

“Open sin. In the heart of my parisn.” 

“T don’t get this. How do you mean— 
open sin?” 

“‘T have it from this man Shotter’s own 
lips that he is a bachelor.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“And yet a few minutes ago I called at 
his house and found that there was a 
woman residing there.” 

“A woman?”’ 

“A woman.” 

“But there can’t be. Sam’s not that 
sort of chap. Did you see her?” 

“‘T did not wait to see her. I heard her 
voice.” 

“Tye got it,”’ said Mr. Braddock acutely. 
“She must have been a caller; some casual 
popper-in, you know.” 

“Tn that case, what would she be doing 
in his bedroom?” 

“In his bedroom?”’ 

‘“‘In—his—bedroom! I came here to 
warn Mr. Wrenn, who, I understand from 
Mr. Cornelius, has a young niece, to be 
most careful to allow nothing in the shape 
of neighborly relations between the two 
houses. Do you think that Mr. Wrenn will 
be returning shortly?”’ 

“T couldn’t say. But look here,’ said 
Mr. Braddock, troubled, ‘‘there must be 
some mistake. 

“You do not know where he is, by any 
chance?” 

“No—yes, I do, though. He said some- 
thing about going to see Cornelius. I think 
they play chess together or something. A 
game,” said Mr. Braddock, ‘“‘which I have 
never been able to get the hang of. But 
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This is the CHAIR 
that put him to sleep 


Gane HOME deserves at least ove chair 
as restful as a Royal. It provides 
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come through complete relaxation. Ina 
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to relax and rest. 
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P HE GOES — on high! His is a Ford 
and so is yours; yet he passes you on the 
hill.— What is the secret of his power? 


Ford owners are discovering that ATWATER 
Kent Ignition puts new life in their motors. 
Sure starting, quick pick-up, and a steady 
flow of power are theirs under all condi- 
tions. Your dealer can give you this new 
driving comfort in less than an hour. 


$1080 


Including cables 
and fittings 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4703 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“IT keep mentally and physically fit for 
my arduous duties by drinking plenty of 
fresh, rich bottled milk. Because milk 
is a perfectly balanced, highly nutritious 
food, it is invariably prescribed by doc- 
tors to sick and well alike as the best 
tonic and health builder.” 


Drink more bottled milk at home, at 
school and at the office. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
is your guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s 
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then I’m not awfully good at those brainy 
games.” 

“T will go to Mr. Cornelius’ house,” 
the Rev. Aubrey, rising. 

“You don’t play mah-jongg, do you?” 
asked Mr. Braddock. ‘‘Now, there’s a 
game that J ——” 

“Tf he is not there, I will return.” 

Left alone, Willoughby Braddock found 
that his appetite for tea had deserted him. 
Claire, grateful for his services, had rather 
extended herself over the buttered toast, 
but it had no appeal for him. He lighted a 
cigarette and went out to fiddle with the 
machinery of his two-seater, always an 
assistance to thought. 

But even the carburetor, which had one 
of those fascinating ailments to which car- 
buretors are subject, yielded him no balm. 
He was thoroughly upset and worried. 

He climbed into the car and gave himself 
up to gloomy meditation, and presently 
voices down the road announced the return 
of Kay and Sam. 

They were chatting away in the friend- 
liest possible fashion—from where he sat, 
Willoughby Braddock could hear Kay’s 
clear laugh ringing out happily—and it 
seemed to Mr. Braddock, though he was 
no austerer moralist than the rest of his gen- 
eration, that things were in a position only 
to be described as a bit thick. He climbed 
down and waited on the pavement. 

“Why, hullo, Willoughby,” said Kay. 
“This is fine. Have you just arrived? 
Come in and have some tea.” 

“T’ve had tea, thanks. That girl Claire 
gave me some, thanks. I say, Sam, 
could I have a word with you?” 

“Say on,’ said Sam. 

“In private, I mean. You don’t mind, 
Kay?” 

“Not a bit. I’ll go in and order tea.” 

Kay disappeared into the house; and 
Sam, looking at Mr. Braddock, observed 
with some surprise that his face had turned 
a vivid red and that his eyes were fastened 
upon him in a reproachful stare. 

““What’s up?” he asked, concerned. 

Willoughby Braddock cleared his throat. 

“You know, Sam ——”’ 

“But I don’t,” said Sam, as he paused. 

«you know, Sam, I’m not a— 
nobody would call me a Dash it, now 
I’ve forgotten the word!”’ 

“Beauty?” hazarded Sam. 

“Tt’s on the tip of my tongue—puritan. 
That’s the word I want. I’m not a puritan. 
Not strait-laced, you know. But, really, 
honestly, Sam, old man—I mean, dash it 
all tz 

Sam stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

“T still don’t quite get it, Bradder,’”’ he 
said. “‘What exactly is the trouble?” 


said 
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“Well, I mean, on the premis 
absolutely on the premises—is 
the game? I mean, next door to 
are pals of mine and taking \y 
theater and generally going ons 
ing was wrong.’ ia 

“Well, what is wrong?” ask \q 
tiently. 7 

“Well, when it comes to the 
tling in and complaining Rel 
your bedroom a 

“What?” 4 

“He said he heard her.” i" 

“Heard a woman in my bedrip 

“ Yes. ” / 

“He must be crazy. When?” i 

“Just now.’ 

“This beats me.’ 

“Well, that was what hed sail is 
Dashed unpleasant he was ab t 
Oh, and there’s another thing, $4 
you’d ask that man of yours noi\ 
brother. He ——” 

“Great Cesar!’ said Sam. | 

He took Willoughby Braddc; 
arm and urged him toward the © 
face wore a purposeful look. | 

“You go in, like a good chay; 
to Kay,” he said. “Tell her I'll 
minute. There’s something I} 
look into.” 

“Yes, but listen ——” | 

“Run along!” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Push off!” 

Yielding to superior force, Y| 
Braddock entered San Rafael 
pensively. And Sam, stepping off} 
onto the grass, moved with a ste:| 
toward his home. Vague but ) 
picions were filling his mind. 

He had reached the foot of the| 
paused to listen, when the eveni 
suddenly split by a sharp femini)| 
This was followed by a joyou 
And this in its turn was follow 
abrupt appearance of a flying fig) 
toward the gate. It was moving s' 
the light was dim, but Sam ha 
culty in recognizing his old acc 
Miss Gunn, of Pittsburgh. She fi 
through the gate and out into 
Road, while Amy, looking in the 
a small elephant, gamboled a 
uttering strange canine noises. 

Dolly slammed the gate, but ga 
nothing to Amy. She poured he 
it and the two passed into 1 
ness. 

Sam’s jaw set grimly. He m 
noiseless steps to the door of M 
and took out his key. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Mount Edith Cavell, Jasper National Park, Alberta 


ion that persists to the present day. 
jte in the grand manner one must de- 
jl activities which return cash profits 
mmmodities. The history of an industry 
seinteresting; but in the judgment of 
ist one school of critics it cannot be 
cure of the first rank, because the sub- 
hatter automatically fixes a limitation. 
this country, the ancient laurel- 
shed tradition has managed to survive 
gh decades of romantic adventure in 
aming of a continent. It came very 
to robbing us of contemporary records 
:great era of railroad building. It very 
y capped the inkwells of American 
rs during that interesting period which 
the birth and development of the 
Jeum industry. Numerous other ex- 
es could be cited, but these will serve. 
(earlier age it sent even the delightful 
jington Irving to London for subject 
er worth writing. 

mantic adventure in this country 
y—in fact ever since the Civil War— 
een more closely allied with commerce 
industry than any other activities of 
people. How could it be otherwise, 
this country is neither a theocracy nor 
quering empire, but devoted primarily 
earts of peace? The shot heard round 
yorld was political in its day, but since 
its reverberations have related largely 
imerican standards of living which 
t from economic and scientific achieve- 
;, These are the fields in which Amer- 
shave sought fame. 

) this statement those who uphold the 
mt tradition would reply that Amer- 
life, then, must be almost devoid of 
‘and peculiarly uninteresting, because 
uld necessarily produce as its great fig- 
mean-spirited petty personalities en- 
d in tiresome activities. And that is 
about what such persons do say. Some 
t it roughly, others ironically or with 
ism. But if they remain loyal to the 
t tradition, that must be their conclu- 
- and, indeed, it is. One of these 
ers has recorded his impression of the 
t of the automobile upon American life 
setting down a stupid conversation 
7een two men on the subject of automo- 
. Beyond question, just such conversa- 
stake place and many of them are as 
tless as the one he recorded. But the 
mobile as an American institution has 
luced something more than stupid talk. 
re will soon be 20,000,000 of these 
cles distributed among a population of 
ewhat more than 110,000,000 people. 
possession of these machines definitely 
ges their outlook on life in a great num- 
Mf Ways, just as the possession of a horse 
different man in that period of his- 
hen travel meant walking. 


American Phase of Romance 


arly all our present-day titles of re- 
me from the word ‘‘horse.”” The 
word ‘‘esquire,” the Spanish 
,”’ the French “‘chevalier,’’? mean 
man who rides a horse. Does the 
nearly one-sixth of our popula- 
ow travel in private conveyances 
an 200 miles a day make American 
? Or is there not a little of the 
in this astounding achievement of 
ation? No large population was 
well supplied with horses as this 
“now is with automobiles; but 
r a population has been even half 
ll supplied, it demanded that a gen- 
be able to discuss horses. That 
2 in English society today, though 
bly less than one-tenth of the men 
British Isles can ride a horse. 
Vhy, then, is it comic for Americans to 
‘ao automobiles? And granting that 
onversations are sometimes stupid, 
st one also concede that all discussions 
— owning pedigreed horses 
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EW FACTS AND AN ANCIENT 
| TRADITION 


(Continued from Page 31) 


are brilliant? Wouldn’t it be just as inter- 
esting to observe carefully the effects of this 
new element or dimension upon the lives of 
millions of people? It must do something 
to them if the possession of a quadruped 
capable of thirty to fifty miles a day 
wrought wonders. And what of the scores 
of thousands of men who have learned to 
produce these implements? There is at 
least a chapter in this, if not a volume; but 
one must go into the highways and the 
workshops to find it. The gentlemen who 
won their literary laurels 200 or even thirty 
years ago will not be able to shed much 
light here. The facts were not before them; 
they lived in a different world. 

The theory upon which this nation was 
founded has had fully as much effect 
economically as politically, if not more, and 
therein lies the typically American phase of 
romance. Our theory of equality goes 
further than equality before the law; and 
has made possible, as an example, the 
astounding growth of municipal public 
utilities such as the electrical and gas. The 
governor of your state and the porter who 
empties his wastebasket probably tap the 
same source of power when the electric 
lights are switched on for their evening 
meals. And neither thinks that is either 
revolutionary or remarkable. The porter’s 
wife and the governor’s-cook probably tap 
the same gas mains for fuel. They can com- 
municate with each other by telephone. I 
doubt that a Tudor king would have per- 
mitted such situations. 


Checking Up on the Clouds 


But this country took the lead in these 
innovations and in consequence billions of 
dollars have been invested in public utilities 
within the lifespan of asingle man. In fact, 
the principal inventors whose names are 
associated with electric light are still living. 
This gigantic but—in point of years— 
infant industry is now absorbing more new 
capital for new construction than all our 
railroads. But the story of this achieve- 
ment, according to the laurel-wreathed 
tradition, could not possibly be an epic. It 
remains, judged by that standard, a 
utilitarian accomplishment, although the 
element with which the generals worked 
may properly be likened to the fire snatched 
from Zeus. Once established, the conduct 
of this business provides the deadly routine 
of the machine age, they would say. Let us 
see if it does. 

I recall an afternoon when I stood on a 
tiny steel platform bolted to a towering 
brick wall and looked down into the depths 
of an electric generating plant that supplies 
part of Manhattan with light. Men were 
scurrying around in great haste. One didn’t 
have to be told that something had hap- 
pened. Perhaps an accident, I thought. 

“They’ve just got word,” the man at my 
elbow explained, “that heavy rain clouds 
are coming. It will be dark pretty soon. 
They’re firing extra boilers for a peak load. 
They’ ve just barely got time. A few million 
extra lights will be switched on just as soon 
as those clouds arrive.” 

Outside the sun was shining brilliantly. 

“To you get that information from the 
weather bureau?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no; they couldn’t be bothered with 
reporting every dark cloud that happened 
to start toward Broadway. We have to do 
that ourselves. We get it by telephone from 
stations spotted in all directions. It’s just 
as important for us to have advance warn- 
ing of a twenty-minute shower—if it causes 
darkness—as it is to know the general fore- 
cast.” 

“Have you ever missed one?’’ I asked. 

“No, we never have. What’s more, we 
probably never shall.” 

It seemed to me there was a slight touch 
of romance in that. The men down in the 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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eManufacturers 


A corn isn’t just a local pain. The 
tiny nerves beneath it are on the 
“main trunk line,” linked with all 
the nerve centers of the system. 
. . . Doctors know that a tiny 
lump of callus on the toe—no 
bigger than a match-head—may 
make one feel mean all over. Indi- 
gestion, a headache, depressed 
spirits generally, are often corn- 
reflexes And Blue-jay 
makes a corn so needless! A cush- 


“The FLORSHEI 


Florsheim Shoes do more than pro- 
tect your feet—they add the desired 
touch of refinement to your attire | 
and give comfort that you enjoy. | 

Tue Vista - Style S-98 : 


Most Styles $1() 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
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M SHOE 


Booklet ‘‘Styles of the 
Times’’ on Request 


~ CHICAGO 


She 
doctored 
a 


headache 


— but a Corn 
was to blame 


iony pad—as cool as velvet—fits 
over the corn, stopping the pain 
in five seconds. You wear this 
two days in blissful comfort. 
When you take it off, the corn 
retires too, gently uprooted by 
the little brown disc of magic 
medication within the pad... . 
So dainty, so neat, so quick and 
sure. Only a very stubborn corn 
needs a second plaster. For 
health’s sake, end that corn tonight. 


Blue-jay 


THE OuPTOCK~ ANDi GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1925 
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July His 


Imperial $2195 F.O.B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel Hydrau- 
lic Brakes Standard Equipment. 
Body by Fisher. 


Coach $1545 F. O. B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel Hydrau- 
lic Brakes Standard Equipment. 
Body by Fisher. 


Roadster $1625 F.O.B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel Hydraulic 


Brakes Standard Equipment. 


Royal Coupe $1895 F. O. B.--— 
Detroit, tax extra. Four-wheel 
Hydraulic Brakes Standard 
Equipment. Body by Fisher. 


Every 


Month Sees 


Demand Growing Greate 


There has never been any let-up in the 
veritable clamor for the Chrysler Six 
since Walter P. Chrysler’s remarkable 
achievement was first launched. 


The public grows more and more en- 
thusiastic over the car’s unequaled 
results, more and more appreciative of 
quality and performance, riding and 
driving abilities, roadability and econ- 
omy that cannot be enjoyed elsewhere 
at any price. 


The Chrysler was inspired by a vision 
and it was designed and manufactured 
to meet a demand for a car of medium 
price with qualities that hitherto be- 
longed exclusively to high-priced, heavy 
and uneconomical creations. 


Sales mounting to new high peaks 
monthly indicate that the Chrysler Six 
has not only satisfied this demand but 
has gone far beyond. 


HR 
SIX 


The Chrysler Six, of course, inclu 
many proved engineering devel 
ments which, since introduced 
Chrysler, have changed all stant 
of motor car quality. 


Among these are the Purolator—an 
filter that automatically and conti 
ously cleanses all the motor oil; 
air-cleaner that keeps road dust ; 
grit out of the cylinders; seven-beat 
crankshaft and camshaft; thermost 
control of motor heat; a new typi 
rear spring suspension that elimini 
side-sway; Watson stabilators whi 
by compensating for all road inequ 
ties, positively eliminate rebound sh 
at any speed, anda score of oth 


The best way to understand Chry: 
advantages is to let your neat 
Chrysler dealer translate. them i 
terms of actual performance. Heisea 
to have you ride in the car and driv 


| 
| 
\ 
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Touring, Car $895 F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax extra. Four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes optional. 


Out in Front of 
The Entire Field of Fours 


1enew Chrysler Four—produced after 
ur years of planning by Walter P. 
irysler and his organization—unques- 
mably delivers more of power, speed, 
el mileage and charm of appearance 
an any four in the world today. 


is worthy companion to the revolu- 
mary Chrysler Six. 


is made of the same high-quality 
loy steels. 


is as finely, and as efficiently, 
gineered. 


is built to the same close manufac- 
ting limits, by the same Chrysler- 
ained craftsmanship, in the same 
lendidly equipped factories. 


. four-cylinder practice and four- 
linder results, it is as far ahead as the 
hrysler Six is in the six-cylinder field. 


It puts an entirely new interpretation 
on four-cylinder ability and perform- 
ance, on riding ease and perfect road- 
ability as it does on quality and value. 


It is the first car of its price with the op- 
tion of hydraulic four-wheel brakes—at 
small extra cost. The beautiful closed 
bodies are by Fisher. 


You are urged to go to the Chrysler 
dealer for a demonstration and the 
complete story of the new Chrysler 
Four. 


You will learn some amazing facts— 
the reasons, for instance, why the 
motor delivers 83 per cent more 
horse-power than its official rating ; 
why there is practically no sense of 
vibration; how only Chrysler can pro- 
duce such unparalleled quality at so 
low a price. See the Chrysler Four now. 


HRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Sedan $1095 F. O. B. Detroit, 


tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


Club Coupe $995 F.O.B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


Coach $1045 F.O. B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 
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‘ls MOSQUITOES 


as bans “MOTHS 


BEDBUGS --= 


FLEAS 


OR a good night’s rest use Tangle- 
foot Fly Spray in your bedroom before 
retiring. “This is a dependable way of pre- 
venting the midnight revels of mosquitoes 
and early morning attacks of hungry flies. 


Tanglefoot Spray is equally effective against 
moths, bedbugs and fleas. It is the most 
powerful general household insecticide 
and is fully guaranteed. Quart can 
81.25, pint 75c and half-pint 50c. Tangle- 
foot Super-Sprayer, 35 cents. 


THE TANGLEFOOT ‘CO 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“Good Eats’— the Best Part of the Trip! 


A drive to your favorite camping spot. 
Appetites sharpened by nature’s tonic— 
fresh air and sunshine. And then ‘‘good 
eats’’. You'll have them, ‘‘right-now”’, 
when there’s a Coleman Camp Stove along. 

A complete little camping gas range 
that cooks anything, anywhere, anytime. 
Boils, fries, roasts; bakes, broils, toasts. 
No wood. to rustle; no smoke. Always clean. 
Easy for anybody to operate. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Branches: Philadelphia, 


(25) Toronto, 


Fuel is common motor gasoline. Every- 
thing built in. Folds up like a suit case. 
Sturdily built throughout—always ready. 

Two feature models— Model No. 2, price 
only $12.50; Model No. 9, price only $9.00. 

See these Coleman Camp Stoves at your 
dealer’s. If he is not yet supplied, write us 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
literature and are taken care of promptly. 
Address Camping Dept. P25. 

» tery Ottices: Wichita, Kansas 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Canada 


(Continued from Page 165) 
trenches before those boilers; cloud spot- 
ters on the lookout with telephones near at 
hand; several millions of people going 
about their business or pleasure, confident 
that the electric lights would function, day 
or night; regardless. And sure enough, they 
do, whether you know how it’s done or not. 
But I may be mistaken, after all, because 
that company’s stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The rulers of the 
enterprise are just business men. 

In another metropolitan district I was 
interviewing the executive head of a local 
public-utility company. He was telling me 
that his industry had not yet caught up 
with the demands upon it, because the nor- 
mal margin above demand was wiped out 
during the World War, when they couldn’t 
build. 

“The way we met the situation is this,” 
he said, drawing a chart from the top 
drawer of his desk: ‘‘We’ve worked out 


each company’s peak-load schedule. Fortu- ~ 


nately, all the peak loads don’t come at the 
same time. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
for instance, we’re slipping juice to the Con- 
solidated. Then after eight o’clock they 
begin returning it. We’ve worked this out 
in such detail that in case of emergency we 
can even reach across several state lines.” 

I looked at the chart—a maze of figures— 
whole square yards of them. And it oc- 
curred to me, though I may be mistaken, 
that Napoleon would have admired that 
man. 

On another occasion I was in a laboratory 
where men work with copper. Incidentally 
the announcement had just been published 
that these men had succeeded in making 
copper wire 13 per cent more effective in 
the transmission of electric current—that 
is to say, they had reduced the resistance 
13 per cent. A very considerable achieve- 
ment, but they are now trying to do much 
better. To that end they had just pro- 
duced a most remarkable piece of wire. It 
was five or six inches long and nearly a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, but it con- 
tained only one crystal. Such a wire would 
conduct electricity with an extreme mini- 
mum of resistance, but at present the cost 
of producing it would be several hundred 
dollars a foot. However, some day there 
may be a different story to tell. This wire, 
when picked up, behaved about like a piece 
of cooked macaroni; but, having bent 
down under its own weight, it could not be 
bent straight again with ordinary strength. 
That was because it ceased to be one crystal 
after the first bending. It was then many 
crystals and quite stiff. 


Why a Hydrant Wasn’t Used 


In another part of the same laboratory I 
saw a new kind of X-ray machine. It is far 
more powerful than any of its predecessors. 
The purpose of this machine is to fight 
cancer, but it was produced by a company 
that also makes equipment for street cars. 
Surgeons and doctors had taken their prob- 
lem to that laboratory because electrical 
skill was demanded, The X ray requires 
heavy voltage centering in a little metal 
disk that can stand only a certain amount 
of heat. The problem of how to use vastly 
more electric current without melting the 
metal disk was solved by running water 
through a coil just back of it. This sounds 
simple enough, but the details are far too 
intricate for an article of this nature. The 
man who designed the machine was show- 
ing it to me, along with the pump that 
forces the water through the coil. 

“Couldn’t you just attach that hose to a 
hydrant?” I asked. He blinked his amaze- 
ment and then smiled. 

“Well,” he finally said, ‘I thought it was 
better not to. Electricity behaves in pecul- 
iar ways sometimes. It might take a notion 
to run down a water pipe and go right into 
the ground, and then again it might not. 


If it was feeling frolicsome arid scampered | 


through several miles of pipes’”—he was 
grinning. broadly now—“‘there’s enough of | 
it passing through that instrument to 
electrocute a small town.’ 


Going through | a factory where qo) 
graphic film is produced on a very, 
scale, my guide stopped a moment ti} 
with a man he met in the corridor. | 
ductions followed. 

“We've got all kinds of people here ¢ 
guide remarked. ‘‘Now that fellov, 
just met is an astronomer.” 

“What on earth do you want wi 
astronomer?” I asked. ; 

The company turns out nationall, a 
vertised, trade-marked goods, and 1h 
never noticed any references to astro), 
in their advertisements. 

“He studies light for us,” the || ‘i 
answered. ‘‘ Photography is still a ) 
science, or art, or whatever you wa) 
call it. There are a lot of things We i 
know yet about light, and it is essent 
photography. Astronomers know } 
about light than any other scientists, s} 
company hired one. He was workin) 
light anyway.”’ 

On another occasion I was sitting ii} 
lounging room of a club maintained | 
cipally by the technical men attached) 
large manufacturing plant. One of i: 
men was talking. 


Science Today, Fiction Tomort 


“Science and fiction and poetry ar 
so far apart as you might suppose,” he: 
saying. ‘Scientific facts go through a) 
the same evolution as the practical a 
ances that result from them. Few scier 
facts nowadays live more than ten to fil, 
years, which means, to put it bluntly, | 
they are practical fiction. They Ter 
absolutely true-as long as they work, w 
is until someone takes the next step, 
ward. Then they aren’t true any m 
For example, I have no doubt that the 
ception of a square flat world was of 
assistance to the earliest map makers 
travelers. They drew their maps—; 
as they were—on that basis, and 
could travel with the aid of those m 
Of course, he couldn’t travel very 
there was a definite limitation in 
such conception of the earth. But s 
there definite limitation in other scien 
knowledge—about steam, for insta 
and electricity. Later someone co 
along with new facts and the limitat 
retreat. 

“That was what happened when 
basic fact for map makers and trave 
became a round instead of a flat we 
Each scientific fact has its day. All 
produced by the mind. They are | 
closely akin to poetry and fiction. | 
steam locomotive is a materialized dre 
In time it will pass and eventually it 1 
be regarded as part of the dark age 
science. Someone will have a be 
dream—in other words, write a finer p 
in steel. Or will it be steel? Nob 
knows.”’ 

Not bad, I thought, considering the 
came from a corporation hireling. I h 
read after philosophers who did no cle 
thinking, though their literary style : 
have been better. 

Speaking of science and philosophell 
minds me of an interesting story ak 
Steinmetz, the electrical genius. One 
the men who worked with him, and for 
same corporation, told the story. St 
metz was carrying out an experiment i in 
course of which an electric spark wa: 
leap across an enormous laboratory t 
designated point. It had done this m 
times with no untoward incident, but 
the day in question it leaped backwar 
well as forward and struck the man at 
controller. : 

“Did it kill him?” I exclaimed, for» 
experiment was made with no amail amo 
of electricity. 

“No,” was the answer; “it hit him 
the foot. It left no mark. But at the1 
ment it must have felt as though eight 


elephants had jumped on his toes. It I 
allright. In fact it knocked him clear 


and, of coursé, it frightened him. The ¢ 
person who worried, though, was Ste 
metz. He worked over that problem 


ved it. His assistants never wavered, 
odged serving at that controller. He 
ot only very popular but he had that 
srious power of personality that made 
face any danger under his direction. 
- were always willing to take a chance 
» Steinmetz led. In his field there 
n’t have been a greater general. It 
,dd, too, because he certainly was not 
jposing figure physically. Neverthe- 
_ would rather have been on his side 
‘the other if he had ever led a bayonet 
re.” 

lady men are at work on the problem 
insmitting heat and power through the 
jthout the aid of wires. Recently in a 
ty I looked at a coil of wires that 
what resembled a dish pan with no 
ym. 

ut your hand in there,” said the man 
arge, andI did so. ‘Feel anything?” 
sked. I felt nothing. ‘“‘Now watch,” 
uid. 

iking an ordinary writing pen with a 
point, he held it where my hand had 


ae steel pen point curled up and the ink 
; turned to steam and smoke. Noth- 
yractical has yet come of this; perhaps 
ing will ever come of it. One cannot say. 


A Question of Dimensions 


| another factory I saw three men ex- 
ning photographs, yards and yards of 
fographs in an unbroken string. The 
twenty or thirty of them were identi- 
showing an ordinary sort of wheel. 
n there were ten or twelve pictures 
ying a jagged black line across part of 
wheel; after that the line became much 
ar; next the wheel was clearly in three 
es; then about seven pieces; subse- 
nt pictures showed something like dust 
moke rising from the wheel. 
What’s the idea?”’ I asked, and they 
ained. 
hey had been operating different parts 
machine under a heavy overload to de- 
nine the breaking point of each. They 
his to find out what the firm may safely 
rantee as the performance of this ma- 
1c. But in order to learn as much as 
sible about the details of each break 
y turn a motion-picture machine of a 
cial type on the experiments and make 
cord of them. The pictures I had just 
1 were made while a wheel was in the act 
reaking to pieces. The first jagged line 
; the original crack, then came others. 
rapidly are these exposures made that 
ore the dust incident to the crash ap- 
ts on the film there is a neat, clear and 
urate record of just what happened. 
is intricate and to me fascinating work 
lone in order that a sales representative 
y say to a prospective customer, “We 
irantee this machine to perform thus 
so.” While it is important to the sales 
resentative to know just what the break- 
point would be, the technical staff want 
know precisely what happened when 
h break occurred, because they may dis- 
rer how to strengthen a weak spot and 
Is move back the breaking point very 
fitably. 
lo my way of thinking, such things as 
se are part of the romance of our present- 
y life. Surely making a living is no less 
eresting than contemplating the cosmic 
cus, nor are the two without relation one 
the other. Weare here and we work that 
'Mmay live. As we see the world, we 
o0se our work; and later through our 
rk we see the world. 
It is not fate alone that dictates that one 
mm shall carry on his back his entire stock 
trade while another requires a fleet of 
ips to deliver his merchandise. Their 
nds have something to do with this; 
eir ideas on the subject of dimensions 
obably vary. The men who have come 
arest to sensing the potentialities of this 
ntinent have been the leaders in Amer- 
im achievement; in other words, they 
ve had to do some original thinking be- 
use there are no precedents for what is 
mg on in this country. The economic 
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phase of our national history requires not 
one but scores of historians. These tales of 
romantic adventure in the peaceful arts 
need to be told for the masses in order that 
our front ranks may not draw too far ahead 
of the body of the army. Disaster lies that 
way. For proof of the statement—if any- 
thing so obvious needs proof—I offer the 
testimony of three witnesses. The first was 
the governor of a great state; he had op- 
posed the selective draft when it was first 
proposed, and at the time I talked to him 
political opponents were charging that he 
was pro-German. 

“Governor,” I said, ‘‘I am sure of your 
loyalty, but what on earth ever made you 
oppose the draft?”’ 

“Why, they told me,” he said, ‘‘that this 
country couldn’t possibly send more than 
50,000 men to France, that that was all the 
boats could carry, and I didn’t see any need 
for a selective draft to get 50,000 soldiers. 
I can raise that many in ten days in this 
state alone.” 

“Who told you such a thing?” I asked; 
and he named the man in a political office 
who told him. Later I verified the state- 
ment. 

Simply a question of dimensions—he and 
the politician didn’t know much about their 
country. 

And now for the next witness. He was 
charged with the responsibility of obtaining 
certain delicate instruments; there were 
only a few in existence when this country 
entered the World War; between 5000 and 
10,000 would be needed very soon. This 
man summoned the chief of the technical 
staff of a great manufacturing plant and 
said, “I want all of those you can produce, 
just as fast as you can produce them.” 

He offered the model, and while the 
technical man examined it asked how soon 
the first deliveries could be made. 

“Well,” said the technical man, “I think 
we could give you about ten of these in six 
weeks; after that we could go up to perhaps 
100 a week for a month or so; then we can 
increase pretty fast. How many do you 
want?” 

“All you can possibly produce,” was the 
grandiose answer. 


A Large Order 


After making sure that the official meant 
just what he said, the technical man de- 
parted. Four months later he called the 
official by long-distance telephone and said, 
“T thought I’d let you know that we are 
ready for’full production now. I’m sched- 
uling 15,000 a week; if that isn’t enough I 
can arrange to run it up to 25,000 pretty 
soon.” 

The official nearly collapsed. He already 
had more of these instruments than he 
needed; both machine power and man 
power were being wasted at a time when 
they were urgently needed for other work. 
He simply didn’t know much about his 
country; for quantity production is just as 
truly a part of the United States as is the 
state of California. 

And now for the third witness. I met 
him as he was coming out of an enormous 
building comprising the sixty-sixth unit of 
a large manufacturing plant. That plant, 
by the way, is really a whole city; he had 
stopped off there between trains to look at 
it. He was and is a United States senator 
from an agricultural and grazing state where 
there is very little manufacturing. The 
word ‘“‘corporation’”’ means to him some- 
thing dark and sinister; an arrangement 
for sweating employes and robbing custom- 
ers. I think his mental picture of a cor- 
poration was some sort of conspiracy that 
enabled a few men to seize the products 
of many persons who would otherwise 
have done the work independently and 
been much better off. I don’t think it had 
occurred to him that the work itself could 
reach such dimensions that only large cor- 
porations could undertake it. 

As I saw him that day, however, he was 
a picture of bewilderment. While we talked 
several hundred women wage slaves issued 
from the building across the street, nearly 


OU can't forget ¥ 
to make Ri Colt cAk y : 


CS durability, accuracy and dependability have been com- 
mon knowledge ever since Samuel Colt whittled out the first 
Colt Revolver model in 1830. But, few people realize how safe to 
handle a Colt Revolver really is, because the Colt Positive Lock 
is inside the arm. You can’t forget to make a Colt safe. 
The firing pin cannot possibly reach the cartridge unless the 
trigger is intentionally pulled. Until then, a bar of case-hardened 
steel intervenes between the solid, one-piece frame and the face 
of the hammer. A ton blow on the hammer would not fire the 
cartridge. This Positive Lock Safety is exclusively a Colt feature. 
It makes Colts the safest as well as the most reliable fire arms in 
the world. When you seek this combination—as you surely will— 
you must choose a Colt. 

Any Colt decler (or the new Colt Catalog) 

will explain the Colt Positive Safety Lock 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
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The RIGHT Building at the RIGHT Time 
and at the RIGHT Economical Price 


For every One and “SS 
Two story requirement 
Pitched Roofs-Hlat Roofs. 
Monitors and Sawtooths 


There is one right building for your gg 
housing need. Its cost is low. Its design 
is correct. It is permanent, firesafe, 
flexible. With a Truscon Standard 
Building there are no unknown. fac- 
tors. Quoted price and final cost are the 
same. And, best of all, you know well 
in advance when the structure will be 
ready for use. Truscon goes to the heart 
of your building problem and finds the 
right solution—gives you, in terms of 
permanentsteel, the answer that means 
long-run economy—most in a proved 
building value for every dollar invested. 
Return coupon for Catalog and information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Div., New York. Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 
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When this happens to you 
— be prepared! 

Always carry a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car. 
It’s the easiest and quickest way out of an 
emergency when you get stuck on the road with 
a puncture. All you need do is to clamp on a 
Patch-&-Heat Unit. Light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains—and give it a few minutes to 
cool. That’s all—your tube’s heat-vulcanized as 


good as new—and you’re on your way again. 
Nearly three million motorists use it. 


Get This ‘‘Hole Outfit’’ Today 


Only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers’ Everywhere. 
Slightly higher in Canada and far west. Includes vulcan- 
izer and 12 Patch-&-Heat Units—6 round and 6 oblong. 


C. A. SHALER CO. # Waupun, Wis., U. S. A. 


Minute 
SHALER 
VULCANIZER 


— 


or Rebuil 
SIDEWALKS or DRIVEWAYS 


You can prevent forever the dangerous, 
unsightly and expensive cracks and breaks 
which everyone seems to take as a matter of 
course in your sidewalks and driveways—cracks 
like that shown in the panel at the right. 
As little as $5 to $10 worth of National Steel Fabric 
embedded in the concrete around the average home gives 
invisible strength and protection and assures permanent 
crack-free construction. 
When laying new sidewalks and driveways, or when re- 
building those that have failed, just tell your contractor, 
architect or engineer to use National Steel Fabric Style 
CC-1010 for sidewalks and Style CC-66 for driveways—he 
will do the rest. And you will have a permanent, rein- 
forced concrete job that will not crack or break. 

Dealers: Write for our dealer proposition, 

catalog, and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 


725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Houston Los Angeles New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Rochester St. Louis San Antonio San Francisco Seattle 


REINFORCE! 1DURABILITY 
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National Steel Fabric is 
a mesh (or net work) of 
cold drawn electrically 
welded steel wires, 
which develops a tensile 
strength of 60,000 to 
85,000 pounds per 
square inch of steel. 
There is a Style for ev- 
ery purpose—from the 
special, light, paper 
backed Style P-214 for 
reinforcing stucco walls 
and plaster ceilings and 
walls, to the very heavy 
rod mat fabric for rein- 
forcing concrete roads 
and streets. 


| watch the black eagle work.” 
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all of them wearing expensive fur coats. 
They are highly skilled workers. Male 
wage slaves also passed by; most of them 
were better dressed than the senator; 
scarcely any of them earn less than half his 
salary and none of them incur campaign 
expenses to hold their jobs. But it was the 
dimensions of this plant that astounded him. 
“T didn’t know there was anything on 
earth like it,”’ he said, pointing to the build- 
ing from which he had just emerged. “I 
had no idea ”” And then he repeated: 
“T had no idea “4 
However, when one pauses to contem- 
plate the matter, he must ask himself how 
this senator would get the idea of those di- 
mensions except by visiting such a plant. 
Certainly he wouldn’t obtain enlighten- 
ment by reading one of the best American 
novels, for commerce and industry still have 
few historians. He was from an agricul- 
tural and grazing state, yet as a United 
States senator it becomes essential to the 
national welfare that he should not be too 
provincial. He was willing to learn—and 
that was his first real opportunity. Of lit- 
erature written in the grand manner he is 
far from ignorant, as his speeches abun- 
dantly prove. From the point of view of a 
lawyer, he knows the history of this coun- 
try. Of its achievements in that field where 
many of its boldest and best-informed sol- 
diers have sought glory, however, he knew 
almost nothing, and therefore was inclined 
to suspect the existence of black art. I left 
him there, still popeyed with astonishment 
and staring at the structure that had just 
thrust so many new ideas into his mind. 
From the outside the building did not 
appear very unusual as to size; however, 
there were no windows in the front wall and 
that made it difficult to guess dimensions. 
An enormous metal door rolled back on 
little wheels; my guide and I stepped in. 
My first impression was that we confronted 
miles and miles of roofed space. Sunlight 
filtering through windows placed fifty or 
sixty feet above ground showed that far 
away in the distance there was a rear wall. 
One saw it through a haze—not of smoke or 
steam, but just distance. The light was 
evenly distributed, soft and pleasant. 
Someone did a masterly job in placing those 
windows. Near the rear wall stood two 
little toy imitations of railroad flat cars, 
apparently about six feet long. I wondered 
what they were used for. Later I found 
out. They weren’t toys at all. On the side 
of each was painted, Capacity 40,000 
Pounds, and the name of a railroad com- 
pany. : 
Somewhere in that vast tabernacle of 
brick and steel a sledge hammer was pound- 
ing metal. The sound was very much like 


‘that of a cathedral bell, distinctly musical, 


and it seemed to come from the roof. I 
looked up. In spite of its utter plainness 
the lines of this building unmistakably 
suggested a large cathedral. 


The Black Eagle at Work 


Reaching across from one side wall to the 
other, near the roof, was a curious frame- 
work of steel, perhaps some kind of support 
or brace. However, just below the middle of 
it there was suspended a queer little thing 
resembling a bird house. While I looked, 
this little bird house skidded silently to the 
left along the steel framework almost to the 
side wall. Then it slipped back again. 
Now the curious framework of steel also 
began to move. It was running back- 
ward—that is to say, away from us. Sud- 
denly a man’s head and shoulders came into 
view in that little bird house, and for the 
first time you realized that a human was 
operating the thing. As it passed through a 
shaft of light, I could see a hook, evidently 
about two feet long, hanging just below the 
bird house and attached to it by a cord. 

“Come along,” said our guide. ‘‘We’ll 
No explanation was necessary, once is 


| saw that mysterious contrivance move. 


Even the men who work with it day aft 
day do not miss its strange beauty. When 
it moves, black eagle is the correct name. 


July 4 
And that is the name they gave it.’ 
man leaning out of the little bird house 
eagle’s eye; the hook its talons; the 
framework its vast expanse of wing. /| 
proportions seem correct. No doubt, 
were up there in the bird house he} 
hear cogwheels grind, and perhaps also. 
is sound of wheels on steel track—for 
must be tracks on top of those high 
walls—but standing on the floor beloy 
hear no sound. That thing is a bir 
flies; and somehow, beyond all explan; 
it is beautiful, not alone to a visitor } 
men who spend eight hours with it | 

We hurried after the guide, whe 
leading us to a point directly beloy 
poised black eagle. I noticed that the 
was descending from the bird house; 
that it appeared to be more than tw) 
long; in fact nearly four feet long. 
we arrived. Also the hook arrived. I 
beside it. The hook and I were abe 
same height and it was nearly as thiel 
man’s body. Workmen were passing) 
steel cables over this hook, and from ti 
time someone would signal to the e; 
eye. Silently the hook would respond 
inches to the left, two inches lower; 
try it; no, let it down again. I don’t | 
how many tons of steel they were li 
but after each trial it came down ona 
floor with scarcely a sound. Now 
wereready. Up went an enormous mac 

‘‘What are they doing?” I asked. 


The Steel Eggshell 


And this was the answer: “<A great 
of the work in this building is on sue 
pieces that it is easier to move the ma) 
to the job than the other way round, 
tice how the floor is marked off in 
squares with grooves? Well, that’s. 
machine can be clamped down anyy 
it’s needed,” ! | 

I looked at the machine they were, 
ing. It appeared to be about fifte 
tall and eight feet in diameter. 
parts of it were larger than my bod 

“T want to see the thing they are 1 
that to,” I said. | 

The guide nodded and again we | 
after the black eagle. Presently we 
to a great steel casting. As for its x 


dimensions, I am tempted to say 
lacked both. Imagine half an eggshel 
edge rough and irregular; now pre 
that the eggshell has been dent 
bulged in a dozen places and also hi 
eral ridges; that was about the sh 
this casting. Where I stood I was loc 
into it. There appeared to be abc 
much space in the interior as one 1 
find in a room fifteen by fifteen feet sq 
I couldn’t determine the thickness 0} 
eggshell because of the rough, un 
edges. It had just come from the fou 
probably riding on those two flat ¢ 
I had mistaken for toys. Presentl: 
casting was sitting on a round steel 
that revolved slowly, and certain pa 
the casting came into contact with 
giant machine at each revolution. E. 
being trimmed up so that when rivete 
another casting not a spoonful of st 
could escape. This thing was part 
turbine engine. hi 
The mechanism of a steam turbine 
meticulously accurate as that of a 
watch, but the delicate measurements 
applied to pieces of metal so large th 
dozen men working on them look like 
But they don’t feel like ants. One kt 
that without interviewing them. Thes 
proud men—artists. Watch their sens 
fingers caress that crazy steel eggs 
Watch them measure distances as they 
nal to the black eagle. What pride sk 
in those faces as ten tons or more of 
chinery silently meets the floor, e 
corner in place. These are not hi 
handed laborers. They walk grace 
their features are keen and sensi 
brawn is not at a premium here. Their 
silence and modesty swagger. They 
working on what will eventually be on 
the world’s great power plants and | 
(Continued on Page 172) 


INCE so much of the success of 
the newest frock depends upon 
tat is worn beneath, lingerie has 
umed a doubly important tole. 
omen who wear Noe-Equl lingerie 
ow that it is tailored with expert 
‘e to be modishly lithe and smooth; 
lie beautifully flat under the fash- 
vable new dress. They know, too, that 
quality is superb, and rejoice in its 
immering softness which is yet so 
duting and gives such long wear. 
Among these women are leading 
embers of every community. They 
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Noe-Equl 


make their selections at leisure in 
their own homes from samples 
brought by bonded representatives of 
the great Noe-Equl Mills ... which 
in selling direct to them in ‘this way 
can sell at mill prices. The Noe-Equl 
representative carries not only a sam- 
ple line of lingerie (including chemise, 
step-ins, bloomers, gowns and prin- 
cess slips), but also genuine full-fash- 
ioned pure silk hose for women (and 
socks for men) ... and every pair, 
like the lingerie, guaranteed for sat- 
isfaction and wear. 


From top to toe in NOE-EQUL 
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tailored lingerie and fine silk hosiery 
_...from mill direct to you 


To ambitious 


men and women... 


Exceptional 
opportunity offered 


Do you want a permanent and prof- 
itable connection, one which places 
no limitations on your ability? 
Do you want work that ts pleasant 
and in which you will be trained 
to earn a comfortable income? Do 
you want a position attractive to 
the substantial type of citizen? 


If you do, then we are interested 
in you. The great Noe-Equl Mills 
(among the foremost in America to- 
day) are prepared to give a splendid 
business opportunity tomenand wo- 
men who can qualify as Noe-Equl 
representatives. 


And to so qualify means not nec- 
essarily previous experience in di- 
rect selling, but an eagerness to get 
on in life, an appreciation of suc- 
cess and the desire to win it. 


The Noe-Equl Mills represent 
hundreds of thousands of invested 
capital. Noe-Equl products are not 
surpassed in quality. Every article 
is guaranteed for satisfaction and 
wear. Noe-Equl sales people are 
bonded, and the service they give 
and the merchandise they sell are 
made known to the public through 
pages in The Saturday Evening Post 
like this. 


(No (Woe-Equl Eau 


Write for full information to 
STANLEY H. PursExt, Sales Manager, 
Not-Equt Textite Mitts, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


This is the trade-mark 
identifying Noe-Equl 


lingerie and hosiery. 
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For Good Summer 
Radio Reception use 


JEFFERSON 


TUBE REJUVENATOR 
like NEW! 


keeps tubes 


IDs blame the weather for all sum- 
mer radio troubles. . ... How are the 
tubes? All tubes, remember, grow weak 
with use—especially in summer when 
operated at higher voltage. Bring them 
back to full efficiency—right in your own 
home—with the Jefferson Tube Rejuve- 
nator! Takes only 10 minutes; attachtoa 
convenient electric light socket. Com- 
pletely restores paralyzed or exhausted 
tubes. Used once a month, it DOUBLES 
and TREBLEs the life of tubes! Quickly 
pays for itself in saving of tubes and bat- 
teries. A home rejuvenator for tubes is 
just as essential to satisfactory radio re- 
ception as a charger for storage batteries. 
Jefferson Rejuvenatortakes largeor small 
tubes—201-A, 301-A, UV-199, C299. 
Fully guaranteed. At leading stores sell- 
ing radio supplies. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $7.50 to 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing 
and Toy Transformers; Jefferson Spark 
Coils for Automobile, Stationary and 
Marine Engines; Jefferson Oil Burner Ig- 
nition Coils and Transformers. 


Patent 
Pending 


dW COMBINATION 
<< CASING & TUBE PATCH 


Locktite Luke seys: 


Onct uponatime right after 
the war all the automobile 
companies hadta slip a free can 
ee of LOCKTITE under the seat 

ay. so as to sell the automobile. 
\ff Then after LOCKTITE put 
N the automobile biziness back 


(= 


awhile and try somethin 


be back for LOCKTITE 
in a hurry with more de- 
terminashun in yure eye. 


when it comes to savin 


Ise if it werent that youd 


People has got sense tho 


Dealers get this 
free LOCKTITE 


on its feet they quit givin it away so as to 
help the jobbers and dealers get rich too. 
Now LOCKTITE is so dogon notorious 
in its own right the boss is thinkin seri- 
ously of giving a automobile free with 
each can. 

Ever since the secret leaked out about 
LOCKTITE bein the only way to repair 
casins as well as tubes without vulcanizin 
I’ve been the bizziest shippin clerk you 

“= ever saw. 

CNEBA Bein lazy by nature I 
\p wood almost prey youd 
: lay offa LOCKTITE for 


Cabinetfortheir 
display counters 
man wont 


stop when he slaps a patch 
of LOCKTITE ona tube puncture. No, 
he’ll find the spot in the casin where the 
nail went thru and he’Il slap on a bit of 
LOCKTITE there too. Thatll keep the 
wet and sand out and save both the casin 
and tube and thats good sense. 

Bein flexible a LOCK- 
TITE patch is the only OY 
way to repair them low 
pressure balloon casins 
proper. In any casin use two layers for 
casin breaks or small holes. And for blow 
outs in casins no matter how big slap on 
three layers. 


There bein no vulcanizin to LOCKTITE you 
put it on in no time. Even ladies like to do it and 
its fun forkids. Acan costs only 50 cents ora dol- 

lardependin on size. The fifty cent cansells most- 
ly in Missouri because the dollar can has got 
about three times as much in it. 

Sure I’ll send youa whole dollar can if you 
can send me the name of any regular dealer 
what aint got LOCKTITE. That is, provid- 

ing you send me the dollar to pay for it. I 


dont want any poor guy any- , 


wheres sorry because he cant 
have LOCKTITE ) pity 

LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


whether he’s got a 
Export Dept., 89 Broad St., New York 


automobile yet or 
not. 
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| know it. They are working under the direc- 


tion of engineers and scientists whose ac- 
quaintance is an honor. They are working 
with one of the greatest power producers on 
earth today—the steam turbine. It is no 
product of Nature, but a victory of brains, a 
milestone planted by pioneers on our per- 
manent frontier—the frontier of achieve- 
ment. Finally we walked away. 

“That,” said the guide, pointing in the 
direction I was looking, “is for Muscle 
Shoals, I think.” It was a solid piece of 
steel thirty feet long and varying in diam- 
eter from about two and a half to four feet. 

“What is it?’”’ I asked. 

“It’s a shaft—the central shaft, you 
know; the power is transmitted through 
the shaft.” 

I watched it turning slowly round and 
round, while a man wearing glasses ap- 
peared to be polishing it. I judged that he 
must be nearly through, because already 
it glistened brilliantly. Coming nearer, I 
observed that this man was working with 
several queer implements in addition to 
what I had mistaken for a polishing cloth. 

“I’m trimming this to measurement,” 
he explained. A ribbon of steel thinner than 
paper was curling up from one of his im- 
plements and squirming across the back of 
his hand. 

““What do they allow you on this?” the 
guide asked. 

“‘One-thousandth under; nothing over,” 
was the prompt reply. Then he grinned. 


Romance Aplenty. 


At the point where he was working, the 
shaft was about three feet in diameter. I 
was told it weighed fifty-five tons. He was 
trimming it to the precise measurement 
named in the specification—and the margin 
allowed him for human error was one- 
thousandth of an inch! And that margin 
ran in only one direction; if he cut off one- 
thousandth of an inch too much, it would 
still be all right; but if he left an excess of 
any part of an inch, that would be all 
wrong. 

That man remains indelibly in my mem- 
ory as a figure of romance. He and his sharp 
eyes and his steady nerves calmly facing 
that margin of one-thousandth of an inch! 
Think what would happen if he made an 
undiscovered error! Friction, then heat, 
then the inevitable crash, and after that, 
disaster and death. No helmsman steers 
through a more perilous sea than that man. 
I looked at the cap he wore; it was tipped 
to one side; just a tiny little touch of 
swagger there. And by all the Michelan- 
gelos and Shaksperes, he’s entitled to it! 
That man is an artist. Of the men I saw 
working in that cathedral of manufacture, 
none impressed me as a shy, modest crea- 
ture. Make no mistake, they have a keen 
sense of the romance and adventure of work. 

By the time I arrived at that part of the 
building where a steam turbine engine of 
gigantic size was being tested, I felt that I 
had seen more on my travels than Ulysses, 
Marco Polo and John Smith. There were 
steel wheels six feet in diameter, built up 
of hundreds of small parts fitted together so 
neatly that they would serve for mirrors. 
These wheels will eventually make so many 
revolutions a second that I decline to re- 
member the figures; and they must go on 
doing that for years and years without ever 
coming to pieces or even vibrating. I saw 
a machine nip out pieces of solid steel in 
just about the same manner as mother used 
to work on dough with a biscuit cutter— 
except that this work was being measured 
to the hundredth of aninch. A label on the 
casting read Brooklyn Navy Yard. We 
didn’t stop to find out exactly what it was— 
some part of a battleship’s power plant. As 
we proceeded through the building I began 
to discern a certain order; material came 


in at one end and power plants emerged 


from the other. 

We had now arrived at that part whet 
completed plants were tested. A turbint 
engine was in operation, an enormous thing, 
but I hadn’t even noticed it five minutes 


£ 
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previously. There was a platform of }) 
boards built up around it and men wk 
along this, carrying steel rods about. 
feet long and a quarter of an inch in dy 
ter. From time to time one of the) 
would stop and perform a meaningles} 
that aroused my curiosity. He would, 
fully select a spot on the turbine for on» 
of his steel rod, then lean forward and a 
the other end of the rod on his forehe:, 
wondered if these scientific, serious-lo)j 
gentlemen also practiced occult arts, | 

“They are test engineers,” the guic§ 
plained. “They put those steel rods o| 
shell of the engine so they can hear w)} 
going on inside. The sound carries ju| 
well through the forehead as any | 
They listen for anything wrong.” 

Standing close to that engine, the : 
air about us vibrated. I wondered wh} 
hadn’t heard that engine long ago; bu) 
building of such vast size, with a roof }; 
ably 100 feet above the ground, nol 
not carry far. 

“Tn all that roar,” I asked the : | 
“can they pick out a discordant note’ 

“You bet your life they can! In 
they are betting their lives right now 
they can. If they couldn’t, and any) 
was wrong—blooey!”’ | 


The Frontier Eternal _ 


I tipped my hat very respectfully 
said, “‘Let’s go.”” The guide smiled, t] 
ing I was alarmed. As a matter of fe 
was meditating upon the absurdity of g 
ing because this country no longer } 
frontier. Persons who can think of not 
better to grieve over often bemoan 
passing of our romantic, adventurous 
tiersmen. Well, I was reared on what 
would call our last frontier. The men 
peopled it were eager for its going. ' 
wanted to replace it with the very ki 
frontier exhibited under this expansive 
for this is the frontier eternal. Here 
ceaseless struggle with grudging Natu 
still waged. Here also men dally 
death, but the rewards are so much gre 
Every natural frontier has sharp and ( 
dismal limitations; science knows 1 
Here men are mining a bottomless bon: 

Everything made in that enormous} 
is, like the steam turbine, an invention 
most of the products are comparat 
new under the sun. A few tons of iron 
steel and copper; those seem to be 
principal raw materials; the rest is f 
cated from brains and skill working ii 
operation with capital. The mark 
every continent and every sea. 

After one has come in close contact 
hundreds of men carrying on such e 
prises, he may pause to meditate 1 
their motives. Like everyone else, 
must make a living; but one can do 
with a pushcart load of more or less 
vegetables on Eighth Avenue. Just 
is it that turns the imaginations of 1 
men in new directions? Unless I am 
much mistaken, it is the love of adven 
Our country fights no wars of conquest 
have no implacable foe. What is the 
do, in the grand manner, except to « 
on this highly interesting warfare ag 
the secrecy of Nature, learning hot 
harness the elements and then selling 
harness to one’s neighbors? 

The love of money or even power €a 
be the principal motive here, for mo 
these men seem to care very little for 
play and even less for money. They ig 
the one and often give the other a 
although they are not altruists, excep 
cidentally. May it not be that their a 
ties are the inevitable expression of lov 
romance and adventure in a nation dey 
to peace? If so they are the national h 
and these works would be the natural 
jects for our epics. But no such liter: 
can win the laurel while the most an 
and honored of all the literary tradi 
prevails. The stage is set upon 4 
world, but the standard of criticism wa 
when Washington crossed the Dela 
One may write informatively of comn 
and industry, but not in the grand mai 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


for the diplomatic correspondence to 
. the required rounds and get to the 
er people who could order parachutes. 
now orders are pouring into the United 
ts. All the big countries are asking 
‘he successful man-tested parachutes, 
nde in America.’’ At the present time 
4United States has a corner on this 
cet. 
it strange as it may seem, all the silk 
« in making parachutes is imported 
| Japan—all of it. And, besides, it 
0128 from one particular spot in that 
try. As parachutes are made almost 
sely of silk, the question naturally 
ss as to what we would do for them if 
supply should ever be cut off by some 
i. or crook. The question was put to a 
,ufacturer not long ago, and he ex- 
jaed that quite a reserve of raw silk is 
e; on hand; also that in an emergency 
ely any kind of cloth could be used. 
ton, light woolens, and the like, would 


1:e heavier and more bulky packs, but 


hr would be better than nothing. The 
s1ufacturer further stated that these in- 
sr goods should open about as well as 
jreal stuff. Aviators hope his surmise 
orrect. 

‘he hand of American genius reached 
ir to Japan in the development of a 
ial kind of silk best suited for para- 
ites. An American went to Japan and 
le arrangements with a particular mill 
‘urn out the silk in a special way. This 
achute silk is raw and will not take a 
ase like the commercial products, and as 
'’chutes are folded up and used as a seat 
‘aviators, this noncreasing feature is 
ential, for otherwise proper opening in 
wind might not occur. Commercial 
$s are often tinned. This tinning pro- 
es a shiny surface and elegant appear- 
’e, especially when draped lightly over 
‘female figure; but for jumping out of 
planes and trusting its strength to float 
nedium-size man down from the clouds 
s not so good. 

And another important element enters 
0 thesilk business. This is the matter of 
t. The Japanese product is turned out 
h labor costing only a few cents a day— 
roximately six cents; but if the same 
ng were grown and milled in this country 
labor would cost at least six dollarsa day. 
therefore behooves the manufacturer to 
y his silk abroad. This also lowers the 
t of the article to the purchaser. 


Standard Equipment 


[he parachute manufacturers claim they 
at only one price. Thehome Government 
1 foreign governments get parachutes 
the same price. Very few individuals 
' buying them. But any man who 
Is the need of a good guaranteed all- 
‘ parachute for business or pleasure can 
lk up to the counter and buy one for $350 
down. They can be carried away in the 
ud, for they weigh only seventeen 
inds. And, too, each one is tested with a 
ight of 200 pounds passing through the 
at 400 miles an hour, which is much 
re of a strain than is calculated neces- 
y for ordinary usage. At least it is more 
a strain than an ordinary person would 
ject it to. 
Nearly all the regular military flyers in 
» Army, Navy and Marine Corps wear 
rachutes on every flight. The United 
ites Air Mail and some of the commercial 
npanies are equipping their pilots with 
m. The veteran flyers at first shied at 
rachutes; there seemed to be a feeling 
it a fellow who wore one was not quite 
brave as the one who went up ‘‘naked”; 
t by observation the brave hearts saw 
it the ’chute wearers lived through such 
possible things as crashes in mid-air. 
ey saw that by leaping out at a critical 
ment aman could at least live to leap 
iin, and gradually the habit of wearing 
m grew. At the present time, a veteran 


flyer would no more think of setting out on 
along cross-country flight without his para- 
chute than a new congressman would start 
for Washington without a silk hat. 

The cadets and instructors at the Army 
primary flying school do not wear para- 
chutes. These are an exception and several 
reasons exist for it. The chief reason is that 
training planes of the present type were not 
built to hold a parachute. The cockpits will 
hold either a parachute or a flying cadet 
singly, but the twain cannot fly together. 
The new type planes will be built large 
enough to hold both. Many of the flying 
instructors think parachutes will have a 
bad psychological effect upon the students. 
It is believed that the cadets might not be 
so careful to save the plane or try to right 
it under all circumstances, if they thought 
they could merely hop out and let her go. 

One instructor said, “If we put ’chutes 
on cadets, there’ll be too many planes fly- 
ing around in the air without pilots.” 


The Essential Self-Confidence 


A good aviator must feel that he is lord, 
master and creator of his craft. This means 
that he must build up a lot of self-confidence. 
The only time this peculiar cock-of-the- 
walk feeling can be formed is during train- 
ing days, for if a man ever gets bluffed by 
an airplane while learning to fly, the fat is 
in the fire so far as his becoming a polished 
military aviator is concerned. The training 
planes are practically fool-proof and struc- 
tural failures are almost unknown, so if a 
student smashes one of them up it is his 
own fault. The many emergency landing 
fields around the flying schools give still 
greater safety. The student must realize 
that he holds his fate in his own hands and 
forget parachutes and Lady Luck. Also in 
primary instruction the planes are seldom 
flown more than a few hundred feet, except 
on the acrobatic stage, and this height is 
too low for safe j jumping. 

Though the army air service started the 
parachute business, it does not have enough 
’chutes for its uses. At least 2000 para- 
chutes are needed, and at this writing only 
1391 serviceable ones are available; but 
175 new ones have been ordered. It is not 
only necessary for each of the flying officers 
to have a parachute but their one to three 
passengers should also have them. 

In time the parachutes wear out or other- 
wise become unserviceable. This is not 
from too much jumping, but from constant 
use as a seat and natural deterioration 
through handling. This requires periodic 
inspections, and whenever a ’chute is found 
defective and absolutely useless, it is re- 
folded in the pack so as to take up less room 
and marked with the word ‘‘condemned.”’ 
They are later destroyed or sent back to 
the factory for repair. The condemned 
equipment is supposed to be segregated 
from the good, but as the work is per- 
formed by human beings, an element of 
error can always enter. 

An incident amusing but bordering on 
tragedy occurred over one of these useless 
parachutes not long ago at a flying field. 
At this particular field an important air 
mission was to be carried out by the army 
air service in codperation with the infantry, 
cavalry and artillery. A very difficult for- 
mation was to be flown on a certain day; 
the sky was filled with heavy cumulus 
clouds, the air was rough, visibility poor, 
and if parachutes were ever to be worn, this 
was the time. The pilots who had been as- 
signed to this job of showing the other 
branches what the air service can do were 
lounging around the operations office, 
awaiting the command to take the air. 
When the command to go was flashed over 
the radio a little sooner than expected, there 
was a scramble for flying. clothes and para- 


chutes. The leader of the flight grabbed the 


first parachute and leather coat he came 
across and rushed out to his airplane, don- 
ning these articles as he went. 
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Vite 


25¢ to $1.00 


Everywhere 


WIDEWEB 


Boston 
Garter 


Insist on Bostons and get the 


Pad without a Pucker 


No metal on face of pad, lies flat on the leg 


The Oblong All-Rubber Button 


An Exclusive Feature of all Velvet Grip Garters 


Buy the Knicker Bostons for Sports Wear 


{George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Manufactured in Canada by Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 
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uu save a 
GROUP 1 
with pictures 
1st Prize — $100 
MRS. W. M. SYLVESTER, Hood River, Ore. 
2nd Prize — $50 
RACHEL LOUISE TRAVOUS, Edwardsville, Ill. 
3rd Prizes — $25 (2) 
MRS. JOHN VAN DUREN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MRS. BLANCHE L. BERNARD, Lewiston, Idaho 
4th Prizes — $10 (15) 


V. JanET HECKMAN Mrs. WILLARDIE KETCHUM 
Ithaca, N.Y: Anchorage, Alaska 
Meta C. REYNOLDS Mrs. V. W. GLADDEN 
ae Mae Hood River, Ore. 
: Ava H. Kievit 


L. F. Coons Clifton, N. J. 
Ellenville, N. Y. Bersstr BourJER 
Mrs. CHARLES VOGL, JR. Toulon, IL. 
Aniwa, Wisc. HELEN CARTER BISHOP 
Belfield, N. D. 


Mrs. R. T. DoRFLINGER i VoM 
Britain, C i MANDO ARTINEZ 
BISBEE Sy (Slop Atimonan, Tayabas, P. I. 
ADALBERT PaTaky * 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jessie M. HAMER 
Hooversville, Pa. 


CATHERINE IMHOFF 
St. Walburg, Sask., Can. 


ALFREDO R. DOLORES 
Pasay, Rizal, P. I. 


5th Prizes — $5 (30) 


Louis Vogle, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Anna M. Burger, 
Burlington, Kan.; Mrs. William N. Baker, Omaha, Neb.; 
Frieda Rieselman, Covington, Ky.; Mrs. M. A. Denecke, 
Metuchen, N. J.; C. L. Ohlsen, Clarence, Ia.; A. Rosen- 
quist, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Christi, Tex.; Mrs. Albert Roe, Jackson, Minn.; Mrs. 
M. C. Templer, Greenwich, Ohio; Mrs. K. H. Orman, 
Brazil, Ind.; Michael Carey, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. C. H. 
Montgomery, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Mrs. B. C. Zee, New 
York City; Lena Wayt, Arlington, Wash.; Sadie Bund 
Alton, Ill.; Mrs. Ora Claytor Moore, Corning, Ia.; P. B 
Dunbar, Chevy Chase, Md.; Lester H. Haik, Westmont, 
N. J.; J. S. Hickson, Nathalie, Va.; Jean-Blair, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Mrs. Jacob Lotz, Plainville! Conn.; Irene Hoff,, 
Ellenville N. Y.; Mrs. C. J. Schatte, Gamppell Hill, Ill.; 

Mrs. H. E. Stafford, Laramie, Wyo.; Mrs. John WMaerzke: 
Watertown, Wis.; Mrs. L. E. Osborne, Fort Ann, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Thos. Judge, Waits, N. Y.; Mrs. Wm. L. Hunt, 
Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Westcott, Summerville, S. C. 


\ 


e surface and 
MN Zing + Mornin 


Katherine M. La Rose, Corpus, 


' M. Barton, Collinsville, Ill.; 


u 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee IT AM, 


Winners of the Save the Surface Prize Contest on 
the use and value of paint and varnish for Interior 
98 prizes were offered, in two equal 
groups—for stories with pictures and without pictures. 


ra aes 


BLS >>> >>> >>> >> >>>>—>/, CJ 


LS Nu 
= | GROUP 2 
without pictures 
1st Prize — $100 
HAZEL RAE LANGE, Yakima, Wash. 
2nd Prize — $50 

MRS. HARVEY BURDICK, Clinton, N. Y. 
3rd Prizes — $25 (2) 


ALBERT ELLERT, New Britain, Conn. 
MRS. WALTER MOORE, Sabinal, Texas 


4th Prizes — $10 (15) 


Mrs. C. A. BELL Mrs, JOHN STEWART 
Hood River, Ore. Foxwarren, Man., Can. 


Mrs. W. G. 


RANKIN Mrs. Douctas McKeEnzIE 


Peano, Vaz Toulon, Ill. 
Mrs. FLora E. LOMBARD 
WALDEN CHRISTMAN Buftalo, N. Y. 


Delanson, N. aN 
Epwarp ALTIERE 
Providence, R. I. 
CLARA HARRINGTON 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hueco R. StrRipPGEN 
Shrewsbury, Mo. 


W. R. ANGUS 
Winnipeg, 


Gerorce A. MUELLER 
Spokane, Wash. 
Dorotuy F. Lowre 
Box Elder, Mont. 
MINNIE A. GEILER 
Brighton, Ill. 
Swan M. SEguist 
Allegan, Mich. 
FrANcIS A. MCLAUGHLIN 
Man., Can. Allston, Mass. 


5th Prizes — $5 (30) 


Herman E. Neilsen, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Wanda Reed, 
Corning, Ia.; Mrs. Alice McKnight, Hiawatha, Kan.; 
G.A. Metzger, Belleville, Ill.; Avis Greenlee, Jefferson, Ia.; 
Ida E. McCormick, Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Edward Walton, 
Sr., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mrs. Ida M. Stevens, Julesburg, 
Colo.; Frederick Dickow, Auburn, N. Y.; Mrs. W. W. 
Weber, Sacramento, Calif.; Clara Helen King, Princeton, 
Ind.; Hazel R. Peterson, Hanska, Minn.; Domenic Jacobs, 
Hammonton, N. J.; Mrs. Alex Ross, Bethany, Manitoba, 
Canada; Mrs. Walter Witty, Plainfield, Ind.; Fred Dinny, 
Erie, Pa.; Nellie M. Dibble, Palo Alto, Calif.; Chloe Van 
Ostrand, Deep River, Conn.; Artie Manley, Salem, S, C.; 
Stewart W. Miller, Allegan, Mich.; Ella Gregg, Racket, 
West Va.; Esther I. Julian, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Mildred 
Mrs. Edmond Proul, Beverly, 
Mass.; Mrs. Selma Owens, Bellingham, Minn ; Mrs. Mary 
R. Carr, Lebanon, Ind.; Frank Witchner, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. A. H. Hitchcock, Nashport, Ohio; H. Accleton, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; Mrs. Edward F. Boone, 


' Anderson, Ind. 
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For protection from Sun, 


Dust,Wind and Glare 


WiisoN 
Goggles 


RESTFUL and relaxing— Willson 
Colored Goggles prevent glare 
and relieve tired eyes. Take them 
with you as part of your vacation 
equipment. Look for the. Willson 


name. 


The Willson name 
on every frame. 


Stop Throwing Blades Away 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, 
originator of the dollar watch, 
says: ‘‘Why throw away your 
used razor blades when by the 
use of this invention one blade 
will give you unusual service 
for weeks. and months? It is 
fool-proof. The patent con- 
struction takes the place of skill 
or experience. There is almost 
magic in the comfort and speed 
to be had by its use. You are 
paying for this stropper five 
or ten times every year in blade 
money. Why not own it?” 
10 Days’ Trial 

The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
automatically holds the blades 
at exactly the correct angle for 
perfect. strop- 
ping. It worksso 
perfectly you 
could use it with 
your eyes shut. 
Mail the coupon 
right now and 
replace shaving 
EXPENSE 
* with shaving 
“ SENSE. Your | sweeping the 
satisfaction is guaranteed. SOue Yat 

FE 5 Be pe pe ar a PS a ee Mer ene err reer 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, Pres, New Era Mfg. Co., Dept. 

147, 476 Broadway, New York City. 

T enclose $1, Please send me one Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
complete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared 
Leather Strop. It is understood that I can return the 
Stropper in 10 days if not satisfied, and that you will 
return my dollar. 


AGENTS : 
Connect up 
with a worth- 
while article 
and a 
seller. 


sure 
Write 
forterms, 
No experience 
required. The 
Ingersoll is 


Pierce roe ELE 


DR aa OF Se BION ots lca Sista alate sts. s iy oldic ix ah eae 
Of interested in Agents’ Plan place an X in this box. 


Wittson Gocc es, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Shop 
Six compact wood and metal-working 
tools on a wooden platform under a 


pressed steel cover, driven by one 
power unit. 
Your “Shop” becomes, in turn— 
> 
—a Power Lathe, for wood turning up to 
12” long and 6” in diameter 


—a Power Grinder, forsharpeningknives, 
tools, etc. 
—a Power Buffer, with rag wheel, ena- 


bling you to secure any polish on wood 
or metal ' 


—a Power Cleaner, with 4” wire brush 
that will remove paint, rust, carbon, 
dirt, etc. 


—a Power Saw, which has a 5” circular 
saw, for wood radio panels, the softer 
metals, etc, 


—a Power Drill, eitherhorizontal or port- 
able, which will drill 14” holes in steel 
and up to 14” in wood. 

In these 6 Power Tools there is profit 

for the Mechanic and endless pleas- 

ure for the Experimenter. 


Price for Complete Shop Only $75 


It is already on display in many shops and stores. 

tite for name of dealer near you, and complete 
booklet showing the pleasure and profit in Speed- 
Way Shop. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 


1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago) Illinois 
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When all the planes got into the air the 
maneuvers began. The formation tightened 
up until wings almost touched. In and out 
of the clouds swooped the machines at 100 
miles an hour, and during the seconds when 
lost in the mountains of fog the pilots flew 
by instinct and hoped no wings would inter- 
lock. As the planes darted for a moment 
through the little open spaces between the 
clouds, each flyer quickly noted his posi- 
tion and that of the others, and every time 
somebody had to bank his machine steeply 
and quickly to avoid a collision. The leader 
realized the danger, but he remembered the 
gibes from the other branches of the serv- 
ice that the air service could operate only 
in perfect weather, and he was going to 
stick. Besides, he knew everybody had a 
parachute. He smiled to himself as he felt 
his own pack securely beneath in the seat, 
and he even fancied just how he would 
step out if necessary. He would plant one 
foot in the seat and leap clear of the wings. 
Pulling the rip cord would be easy, and the 
*chute would open, for they always did. 


Nowhere to Fall 


In order to add to his already 100 per 
cent confidence, the leader reached up and 
felt of the spring clasp on the left side of 
his parachute harness; it was O. K. Then 
he ran his hand down to the clasps at the 
thighs; they too were perfect. Next he 
began to feel for the iron ring of the rip 
cord; but just at that instant his plane was 
swallowed up in a heavy cloud and a bump 
of air threw him sideways, so his hand 
naturally went instantly to the throttle for 


_ emergency. But as soon as his plane again 


shot into an open place, he let his hand 
wander down the left side of the parachute 
harness where the ring was supposed to be 
kept in a little canvas pocket. It did not 
seem to be where it should be. But this was 
nothing; harness often slipped back, and 
the air was so rough that the ring had no 
doubt worked around farther to the side. 
But before he had time actually to lo- 
cate the ring the plane again darted into a 
cloud -bank and both his hands were re- 
quired on the controls. When he emerged 
from this cloud, another plane was right on 
top of him and he dived into safety, barely 
avoiding a collision. As soon as the forma- 
tion got straightened out this time, he be- 
gan looking for the parachute ring in dead 
earnest. Nowhere could he locate it. A 
most uncomfortable feeling swept over 
him, for if he could not find the ring while 
sitting in the machine, how would he find 
it while turning a somersault in mid-air? 
At the first opportune moment he glanced 
quickly down toward the little brown 
pocket where the ring should be, but 
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before his eyes got that far down hk 
something else that chilled him as if} 
been suddenly lifted into the thin fri, 
of immense altitude. Across the left 
of the parachute harness that ext 
from the shoulder to the waist, spell 
in uneven capitals, with little strez 
purple from a wet indelible pencil ru 
out from each letter, was the word ‘} 
demned.” | 

Military flying is undoubtedly the 
dangerous kind of air work and it 4 
ways be so. The maneuvering nece, 
to bring down an opponent is not 4 
unlike a big boxing match, and every; 
knows that prize fighting is not a w: 
rocker affair. The aerial fighters mu! 
close formations, for, as the Kentucky 
of-arms motto says, “‘United we gs) 
divided we fall.” A lone airplane is poy| 
upon in warfare like a stray dog ii: 
wrong alley. B 

When a formation is broken up, thi: 
chines begin what is called “dog fight. 
They dive, spin, loop, feint, do the fj, 
leaf and, in short, anything to get the 
fellow in direct line with the machine 
that spit through the propeller blades 
synchronized gears. And in order to 
the pink of condition for this kind of | 
ness, military aviators during peac 
must, to use the street phrase, strut 
stuff. No real feathered bird has ever 
tered up enough courage to go throug 
aerial stunts of a military aviator. 4 
birds have been known to loop, but 
do a barrel roll or falling leaf of their 
free will and accord. 


Al Bluff Called 


| 


During the war a short-lived hab 
bluffing sprang up among aviators on 
sides. The airmen would fly straight hea 
toward one another, and at the last mi 
one or the other would pull up and a 
collision. One famous German aviator 
this trick down to a fine point. He 
sweeping all before him, but his reputi 
soon proved his undoing. A certain A 
aviator one day tightened his safety 
told his comrades good-by and went 
search of the enemy ace. They inet. 
German started his drive head-on witl 
machine gun blazing away. The A 
flyer returned the fire and likewise he 
straight course. Just at the fraction 
second when the other pilots had swe 
aside from the German, this one opi 
his throttle wide and the two planes. 
denly became one tangled mass of bla 
struts and wings. Neither aviator hz 
parachute. : b 

(Continued on Page 176) 


A Formation on a Scout Mission Cruising Among the Clouds, One of the Most Dang 


Parts of Military Flying. 


If the Wings Touch While in the Clouds the Planes Int. 


and the Pilots Must Jump With the Parachutes — 
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verywhere you go . . 
you find these two thirst-erasers! 


Wherever you go this summer, from Bar Harbor, Maine, to Coronado Beach 
in California, you will find these two thirst-erasers. Choose Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale, Regular, to get that rare and spicy flavor that is real ginger ale. 
Uncap Clicquot Club Pale Dry for a drink that is as delicate and subtle as 
Regular Clicquot is vigorous and full-flavored. ( Both are full of life. Both 
have the famous Clicquot Club taste—the taste that, forty years ago, taught 
America what real ginger ale is like. @ Everywhere, you find these two fine 
drinks—and you always find them with the same unvarying quality! Yor forty 
years Clicquot Club Ginger Ale has been the same—for a better ginger ale 
than Clicquot Club just can’t be made. Choose either blend, and with 
the first sip you’ll know why no ginger ale can justify a higher price 
than Clicquot Club. The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Selected for 
Economy in Use 


Loose Leaf Equipment for use by de- 
partment stores must be simple and 
convenient in operation, durable, and 
especially adaptable for the purpose. 
Kalamazoo equipment measures u 

to these exacting standards and has 
been selected by Hudson’s of Detroit, 
Gimbel Brothers of New York, 
Strawbridge & Clothier of Phila- 
delphia, A. Harris & Co. of Dallas, 
and hundreds of other progressive 
stores in all parts of the country. 


One of the new series of booklets is “De- 
partment Store Record Keeping Equip- 
ment.” It is yours for the asking. Booklets 
covering several other fields are listed be- 
low; select the one you want and mail 
the coupon. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los An- 
geles, Calif.— Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Wr STORE| 


QUIPMENT 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AN 
CCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Please send me the catalog of better record 
keeping checked below: 
0 DEPARTMENT STORE accounting equipment 
0 General Catalog 
Kalamazoo Record Keeping equipm’ tfor BANKS 
TRANSPORTATION record keeping equipment 
0 INSURANCE record keeping equipment 
Oj Catalogs that sell (Catalog covers) 
O Kalamazoo PUBLIC UTILITY accounting 

equipment 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

Where parachuteg shine the most today 
is in collisions. Here the hearts of veteran 
flyers sink. In a head-on wreck, with ma- 
chines going 100 miles an hour, aviators 
would not have a chance to use them; but 
in ordinary formation flying, or maneuvers 
where wings can lock, good chances of es- 
cape are afforded. In these cases, there is 
usually a slight jar, the dark-gray fabric on 
the wing tips turns up light yellow as the 
wind catches the ripped folds and blows 
the cloth inside out; pieces of spruce with 
jagged ends dangle limply from the spars 
like the ripped sleeve of an old coat on the 
side of a ragpicker’s cart; the control 
wires sag andslacken; and when the aviator 
pulls desperately back on the control stick 
to hold the airplane out of a nose dive, 
there is no response. The fate of that air- 
plane has forever passed from human hands. 
Then comes the parachute into its own. 

A man is always supposed to jump in a 
case like the above; but in an ordinary 
motor failure a military flyer will seldom 
leave his plane. An aviator always likes to 
save his machine if possible, and he will 
usually stay with it as long as a ghost of a 
chance exists of saving his life. An aviator 
will never quit his plane over a city, for the 
streets, narrow as they are, afford a possible 
place where two wheels and tail skid can be 
set down on three points. Also, a flyer does 
not consider it ethical to leave a loose air- 
plane hanging over a defenseless town to 
fall where it pleases—unless, of course, it 
is completely out of control. The flying 
services forbid their aviators to fly over 
towns under safe gliding altitudes, and 
very little danger exists from this menace. 


An Aerial Dog Fight 


Because of the general hazards of mili- 
tary flying, the student aviators are given 
a thorough course in parachutes as soon as 
they finish the primary flying schools, and 
they are carefully instructed in all the regu- 
lations on flying over cities or other re- 
stricted areas. During the last ten days of 
primary instruction the parachute subject 
is brought before the students. They are 
taught when, why and how to leap from a 
disabled airplane and they learn to fold 
and pack their own ’chutes. Just how well 
the new flyers learn this new wrinkle in 
aeronautics, before taking up the advanced 
military flying course, is vividly illustrated 
in an incident that took place recently at 
a Texas flying field. 

Two student flyers, a cadet and a lieu- 
tenant, enacted a thrilling drama above 
the clouds within sight of half a dozen 
other aviators. Nine scout planes had taken 
the air in three different formations. The 
training problem for the students was to 
locate a De Haviland airplane flown by 
Lieut. Russell Maughan—of transconti- 
nental dawn-to-dusk fame—who was cruis- 
ing somewhere above the clouds at 5000 
feet in the general vicinity of San Antonio, 
Texas. This plane was a theoretical enemy; 
it was to be attacked with all possible skill 
under the rules and regulations for aerial 
combat as laid down in the books, and 
theoretically this enemy was to be brought 
down. 

The scouts soon located their prey. Ata 
signal from the leader, the first V-shaped 
formation dived upon the target. The 
cadet who was acting as leader went straight 
down and emptied a theoretical drum of 
machine-gun bullets, then zoomed upward. 
The flyer in Position Number Two attacked 


from the right side, while Number Three 


went into the fray on the left side. The pi- 
lot of the “enemy” De Haviland, being 
somewhat of a flyer himself, did not choose 


to stick in a straight course and take pun- ~ 


ishment, even if his speed was 110 miles an 
hour by the clock. Therefore he took a dive 
and made a side slip or two to show the new 
flyers how a real enemy would behave. An 
aerial dog fight at once ensued. 

Then literally out of the clear sky came 
an incident that was not on the program, 
nor even hinted at in the flying orders of the 
day. Airplanes Numbers Two and Three 


‘ing up to the right. 


“my nose. This was probably due to some 


touched wings, ever so lightly at first, but 
immediately they swung together, inter- 
locked and the propellers began chewing up 
wood and fabric. Two or three years ago 
this chance meeting above the clouds would 
have been listed as a regrettable accident 
and there would have been a string of sor- 
rowing relatives for both flyers. But today, 
as the following statement from the avia- 
tors shows, it was an incident in the day’s 
business: 

‘When we nosed down on the De Havi- 
land, I attacked from the left. I continued 
the dive for a short time before pulling up. 
I passed above the DH and a moment later 
felt a slight jolt followed by a crash. My 
head was thrown forward against the cowl- 


‘ing and my plane seemed to turn around 


and hang nearly motionless for a moment. 
I closed the throttle and saw an S.E. 5 
Scout plane, with the pilot in the cockpit, a 
few feet away. He was apparently unhurt 
and getting ready to jump. 

“Our planes were locked together with 
the fuselages nearly parallel. My right 
wing was damaged and had folded back 
slightly, covering the right-hand corner of 
my cockpit. Then the planes started mill- 
ing around and the wires began whistling. 
The right wing began vibrating and strik- 
ing my head at the bottom of each oscilla- 
tion. 

“T removed the rubber band on my 
safety belt, unbuckled it, climbed out past 
the trailing edge of the damaged wing, and 
with my feet on the right side of the cock- 
pit, which was then in a nearly horizontal 
position, I jumped backward as far from 
the machine as possible. 

“T had no difficulty in locating the release 
ring and experienced no sensation of falling. 
The wreckage was falling nearly straight 
down and for some time I fell in line with 
its path. Fearing the wreckage might fall 
upon me, I did not pull the rip cord until I 
had dropped several hundred feet and into 
the clouds. During this time I had made a 
turn and a half and was falling flat, face 
downward.” 


No Casualties 


“The parachute worked perfectly, and 
almost as soon as I pulled the rip cord the 
risers jerked on my shoulders, the leg straps 
tightened and the ’chute fully opened. I 
saw the other pilot above me, for I was 
now below the clouds, and the wrecked 
planes passed me about 100 yards to one 
side. They were spinning to the right and 
leaving a trail of fragments along the path. 
I watched them, still locked, until they 
crashed in the mesquite woods about 2000 
feet below and burst into flames a few sec- 
onds later. During the descent I lost my 
goggles, vest-pocket camera, which was in 
my hip pocket, and the rip cord and ring of 
the parachute.” 

The other pilot in this “incident of the 
day” had an experience just as thrilling. 
This was the first time in history that air- 
planes had crashed in mid-air and the pilots 
lived to tell about it. The other aviator 
described his part in the accident as fol- 
lows: 

’“T was somewhat prepared mentally for 


‘the collision, because I had seen the other 
“plane start across my path. As soon as I 


saw this I did my best to avoid it by pull- 
However, my plane 
settled and squashed into the other; but 
since our. relative flying speed was quite 
slow, the jar of the collision did not amount 
to much. The feel of the plane falling out 
of control was the most noticeable thing to 
me, and instinctively I left it as soon as 
possible. I noticed the other pilot doing 
the same thing. I simply dived over the 
right side and in the direction of the tail. 
Then I pulled the rip cord of the parachute 
as soon as. I could reach it.. The parachute 
worked perfectly—a bit too much so per- 
haps, for the shock momentarily dazed me 
and one of the risers nicked some skin o | 
peculiar position I was in at the time of 
opening—that is, head down, sideways or 
some other way. 
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“Both of us pilots landed in the same 
plowed field. We then went back to the 
airdrome and flew some more.” [The italics 
are mine.] 

The little matter of going back to the air- 
drome and flying some more is one of the 
secrets in aviation training that make for 
wonderful pilots. This isan American prac- 
tice and is one of-the reasons for the un- 
paralleled feats performed by American 
aviators. Had the two student flyers been 
allowed to go to their quarters and mull 
over the accident, they could have pictured 
the consequences had the parachutes failed; 
and they could easily have reached a con- 
clusion that they had flown enough for one 
lifetime and stopped the course then and 
there. But by jumping in another plane, 
going up and coming down in the normal 
manner after accidents in which the princi- 
pals are uninjured, it is believed that ever- 
lasting confidence and courage is implanted 
in the mind of the student. 

The first of the two aviators of the above 
accident told of losing his goggles, camera 
and rip-cord ring. In these forced jumps 
and on a man’s first jump with a parachute, 
he usually loses something; in nearly every 
case the rip-cord ring is lost. The queer 
part about losing the ring is that the jumper 
never knows when he loses it. This ring is 
of iron; it is about five inches in diameter; 
it is the very first thing that a jumper 
grasps when he leaps into the air, and nat- 
urally a man would be expected to hold on 
to it with a deathlike grip until he reached 
the ground. 


The Elusive Rip:Cord Ring 


Considerable joking goes among aviators 
over the ring-losing phenomenon. When a 
new man goes to make his first jump, the 
‘““veterans,’’ who have jumped at least once, 
always impress upon the novice the impor- 
tance of bringing the rip-cord ring back. 
They explain that this particular piece of 
Government property cannot be surveyed 
as lost or ‘‘worn out through fair wear and 
tear in the Government service,”’ and unless 
it is returned, the jumper must pay for a 
new one out of his own pocket; and besides 
this, he runs a chance of reprimand and per- 
haps court-martial for deliberately losing 
property of the United States. 

Frequently a little bet of some kind is 
made with a new man against his bringing 
back the ring. He is told that he will be so 
seared he will forget about it. It sounds 
like easy winnings and the new men nearly 
always accept. 

The psychology of the ring losing, and an 
insight as to why a man forgets to hang 
on to the really inexpensive and insignifi- 
cant iron ring after pulling it, is illustrated 
by an incident at one of the flying fields. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Colonel William Mitchell in an Experimental Scout Airplane 


EVENING POST 


In this case a tall lanky aviator from away 
down South decided to make a parachute 
jump so the sensation would not be unique 
if he was ever forced to do it. The old- 
timers bet him a dollar he would lose the 
ring. He covered. 

He was taken up about a mile high in an 
airplane. After considerable hesitation and 
swallowing, he dropped off the wing like a 
dead fly from a winter’s ceiling. The para- 
chute opened and he floated to the ground, 
where the ever-present army ambulance 
picked him up uninjured, but pale and 
shaky, and hauled him to the flying office, 
where the other aviators were waiting. 
The old-timers immediately opened up: 
“Where’s that rip cord you were going to 
bring back?’’ The new man’s eyes widened 
and his jaw dropped while the gang con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Well, seeing as how you did not 
bring the ring back, guess we collect.’ 


The Scot Wins a Bet 


The jumper found his voice, and unroll- 
ing himself to his lankiest height, blurted: 

“Now look here, you birds that have 
jumped think you’re mighty smart. I ain’t 
got the rip cord, ain’t seen it since I left the 
plane up there. And what’s mo’, if you 
think that all I had to do was remember a 
lousy eight-bit bet when I stepped out of 
that airplane and began sinkin’ like a mar- 
ble slab in the middle of the Mississippi, 
you’ve got another think comin’. Here’s a 
bat skin to cover the bet and I don’t want 
to hear no mo’ about it!” 

On a few occasions, however, a new 
jumper has been known to retain the rip- 
cord ring. 

The story is told in the air service of a 
British flying officer of strong Scotch 
descent who came to this country a short 
time ago to study parachutes, and on his 
first jump saved his ring in an unusual 
manner. A real money bet had been made 
by the Scotchman on the ring-holding busi- 
ness. He asked all the particulars, and when 
it was explained that all he had to do was 
wrestle with the little iron from the time he 
left the plane until he reached the ground, 
whereupon the money would be his, he ac- 
cepted the bet. 

He was taken aloft; he leaped out, and 
with that tenacity which has made his race 
famous, clung to the ring after releasing the 
parachute. As he floated nearer the ground, 
swinging in the wind like a pendulum, the 
idea occurred to him that his hands would 
be needed for bracing against the sprawl 
landing, so he put the iron ring in his mouth 
and clamped down upon it. In the excite- 
ment of landing he forgot to hold his legs 
limber and he landed in such a way that 
he turned a complete somersault and did a 
few bounces. The ambulance arrived and 
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caught him on the second bounce. The doc- 


tor examined him. No bones were broken; - 


he was not hurt internally;. he was fully 
conscious and had no scratches; but the 
iron ring in his mouth had taken toll of one 
eyetooth. 

When assured that he was safely on the 
ground and the jump was over, he allowed 
his mouth to be pried‘ open and the ring 
removed. He won the bet. 

The refinement of workmanship that 
makes the latest type parachutes , open 
quickly has added tremendously to the con- 
fidence of aviators. This means that a 
parachute will ordinarily open within a few 
hundred feet; some experts claim 150 feet, 
but practice jumps are seldom made under 
1500 feet, 3500 feet being the usual height. 
An aviator was recently killed near Phila- 
delphia when he leaped from his plane too 
close to the ground for the parachute to 
open. 

Ample altitude on a parachute jump re- 
cently saved one perfectly good aviator. 
This flyer had been making many jumps. 
In fact he had made so many that he no 
more minded stepping out of an airplane 
5000 feet in the sky than stepping out of a 
parked automobile. He felt quite comfort- 
able in jumping, because the ’chute always 
opened so quickly he never had time to 
doubt its safety. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the rip cord had been packed in too 
tightly, and when he stepped gayly out into 
the air and tried to pull the ring, nothing 
happened. He fell several hundred feet, 
all the while struggling desperately to get 
the ring released. Finally, after using his 
last ounce of strength, and just as he felt 
the rush of air nearly drowning him, he 
managed to jerk the rip cord out and free 
the parachute. The ’chute opened a few 
seconds before he reached the ground and 
he was saved by aslight margin. This cured 
that particular gentleman from jumping 
for the fun of it. Friends of the man de- 
clare he has suffered from ill health since 
that scare and his stature has diminished at 
least two inches. 


A Problem for the Ologists 


There have been instances in which para- 
chute jumpers have deliberately withheld 
the release of the parachute. The account 
of one of the aviators in the collision in 
Texas which has been quoted shows a case 
where the flyer was afraid the wreckage of 
the plane would fall upon him and he waited 
until he fell out of alignment before releas- 
ing the parachute. But the most note- 
worthy example of such action was the case 
wherein an army sergeant at a Long Island 
flying field held off from pulling the rip cord 
until he had fallen about 1500 feet—the 
longest fall ever made by man under such 
circumstances. Aviators have fallen from 
15,000 feet in airplanes through temporary 
loss of control and lived to tell about it, but 
never before had a man fallen freely out 
where the rush of air could get to his nos- 
trils. 

It was generally thought that the jump 
over Long Island was made for the purpose 
of determining the exact point in a long fall 
where human consciousness would pass out. 
The newspapers over the country played up 
this phase. But in reality this was only 
incidental. Congress did not appropriate 
the pay of the army for the air service to 
experiment on the passing-out point of hu- 
man consciousness. That is a matter for 
biologists and psychologists. But what the 
air service did want to know was whether a 
man could fall with a parachute for several 
seconds without suffering too much from 
the rush of air. 

There was a good military reason for this. 
If men can leap from disabled planes in 
time of war and wait until near the ground 
before opening their parachutes, an im- 
portant thing is learned. ; 

For example, if an observation airplane 
over a very critical area in a war operation 
should be attacked, driven back over its 
own troops and disabled, the pilot and ob- 
server, if alive, could jump out and float 
down with valuable information. Should 


EVENING POST 


the pilot and observer, however, be required 
to pull their parachute releases at once, the 
enemy airman, being nearly on the same 


level, could seal their lips forever if he | 


thought they had seen too much. But by 
dropping like a hod of bricks for several 
seconds, the parachute jumpers could easily 
outdistance the airplane in a race for the 


ground; and when within range of friendly | 
rifle fire, could open their ’chutes and float. | 


safely down the rest of the way. 

The Army experiment shows that men 
can fall 1500 feet without losing conscious- 
ness, but this may not be the limit. 
Psychologists and biologists can take up 
the trail here and see how far it leads. But 
when the ologists begin jumping out of air- 
planes, aviators advise them to pull the 
parachute release just a little before losing 
consciousness. 


Riding a Rambunctious Plane 


Another very useful.part is played with 
parachutes in trying out new types of air- 
planes. A few years ago when a newfangled 
airplane was taken up and it went to 
pieces, the aviator was simply out of luck. 
That was all that could be said, and a good 
test pilot went into the land of was. But 
today a pilot can pat a strange-looking air 
steed on its vibrating fuselage and say: 

“Now, my high-strung beauty, I’m 
going to take you up, but if you get 
rambunctious, you will go to hell in a hand 
basket.” 

' This very thing happened at the Army 


Engineering School at Dayton, Ohio, early | 


this year. A famous flyer, one whose effi- 
ciency card is marked “superior pilot,” 
took up a new type airplane to test certain 
equipment that had been added since ac- 


_ceptance. This was a pursuit machine and 


was manufactured to perform all sorts of 
maneuvers. After getting plenty of alti- 
tude, the pilot pulled the machine straight 
up, then kicked it over for a barrel roll to 
the right. The plane responded to the con- 
trols for the maneuver; but instead of stop- 


ping when the pilot threw everything in | 


neutral, it whirled over on its back. Here 
it paused for a moment, then began spin- 
ning, slowly at first, but gaining speed 
rapidly, in an outside spin. Every aviator 
knows that nothing creates such an uneasy 
feeling as an outside spin. All the forces of 
the rotating plane tend to throw the pilot 
from his seat and into the air. He is to the 
gyrating airplane what a drop of water is 
to arapidly turning grindstone; and before 
parachutes came along, an aviator, if 
thrown from a plane in this way, was worth 
about as much as a drop of water on a rusty 
lopsided grindstone. 

But the pilot in this case was not 
alarmed. He had often put airplanes in 
these outside spins and pulled them out for 
practice. He knew exactly what to do. He 
brought the control stick from neutral hard 
back against his stomach and slightly to the 
left, and at the same time he kicked on 
the left rudder. Then he waited to catch 
the nose of the plane as it came up to the 
horizon, for no aviator can fly an airplane 
out of aspin; all he can do is set everything 
right and wait until the spinning stops. 
This pilot kept waiting, but the spin did 
not stop. 

He then began giving full aileron, full 
rudder and all that the elevators would 
take; but it was in vain. After fighting the 
controls for more than 2000 feet, the new 
aviators’ motto came into his mind: Leap 
and Live to Leap Again. 

He had scarcely half-opened the big 
nickel-plated clasp on his safety belt when 
the centrifugal force from the spinning 
plane flung him headlong out into the air. 
He was thrown just outside the circle of the 
fanning wings. With his head still awhirl, 
he jerked the parachute release ring. Thus 
another American ace was. saved—per- 
chance to leap again. The wildly spinning 
airplane continued its mad course toward 
the ground; it chose a little bare space by 
tween some piled-up drums of gasoline and 


oil to strike—and the pieces were picked up | gaa 
in a hand basket, — 
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Steer your course to this sign, for truly 


independent 


A great nation is today hitching its gas-wagon to a 
new star—this striking emblem of the Independent 
Oil Men of America. 


For you it means insurance of high-quality gasoline 
and oils. 


And— 


What is equally important it means the permanent 
maintenance of free competition in this second largest 
of America’s giant industries. 


As a consumer of oil products you are directly and 
selfishly interested in the encouragement of open 
competition in this field. 


You have the right to know that your motor fuels 
and lubricants are coming to you from uncontrolled 
sources. 


The keen competition that has been kept aggressively 
alive by the men who make up this nation-wide as- 
sociation, has not only benefited you through greatly 
‘improving the quality of oils and gasolines, but it has 
brought you very substantial gain by doing its utmost 
toward helping to maintain equitable prices. 


A non-competitive oil industry would be almost a 
disaster for America—and a handicap for you. 


Send for interesting booklet—Independent Oil Men of America, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


oil of quality 


Today—make a mental photograph of this distinctive 
mark and remember what it means to you. When 
you encounter the red eagle, spread upon the black 
triangle, anywhere in this broad land, you face the 
welcome certainty of getting gasoline and oil from 
accredited sources. Such stations represent free com- 
petition and are truly independent. 


Therefore, steer your course to this sign, for truly 
independent oil of quality. 


Here follows a list of pioneers who are guarantors 
of this nation-wide and successful movement: 


Aero Oil Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chicago, IIl., Armould’s Oil Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ill., The Bartles-Maguire Oil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., The Bartles-Minnesota Oil Co., Stillwater, 
Minn., The Bartles-Scott Oil Co., Willmar, Minn., The Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co., Waterloo, Ia., 
The Black Hawk Oil Co., Waterloo, Ia., Columbia Oil Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., Consumers Supply 
Co., Murfreesboro, Tenn., Corn Belt Oil Co., Bloomington, IIl., Crosbie Bros. Oil Co., Gibson City, 
lll., R. G. Cunningham Oil Co., Miami, Okla., Dacotah Oil Co., Madison, S. D., The Dependable 
Oil & Lubricating Co., Marion, Ohio, Diamond Kerosene Co., Carlinville, lll., Elmore Oil Co., 
Sycamore, Ill., H. S. Goodell, Hancock, Mich., Hansen & Jensen Oil Co., Escanaba, Mich., 
Hansen Oil Co., Burlington, Wis., Independent Motor Fuel Supply, Cumberland, Md., Inde- 
pendent Oil Co., Horicon, Wis., Independent Oil Co., Paris, Ill., R. W. James, Brazil, Ind., 
Jefferson Oil Co., Albert Lea, Minn., Kenosha-Lockwood Oil Co., Kenosha, Wis., Lewiston Oil 
Co., Lewiston, Idaho, Liberty Oil Co., Waukegan, IIl., Lindsay-McMillan Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Long Oil Co., Manhattan, Kans., Marine Oil Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., A.J. & C. D. 
Matheson, Bennettsville, S. C., Mercantile Oil Association, Wright City, Mo., Merchants Oil Co., 
Highland, Ill., C. S. McCornack Oil Co., St. Charles, Ill., Nourse Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
O’Connor Oil Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis., Oconomowoc Oil Co., Oconomowoc, Wis., O'Neil 
Oil & Paint Co., Milwaukee, Wis., D. B. Pedley & Son, Kenosha, Wis., Pennsylvania Oil Co. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Pennsylvania Petroleum Products Co., Providence, R. I., Purity Oil 
Co., Springfield, Mo., Quincy Oil, Inc., Quincy Adams, Mass., Southeastern Oil Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Southern Minnesota Oil Co., Fairmont, Minn., Thompson Lubricating Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., Vandenberg Bros. Oil Co., Holland, Mich., Wadhams Oil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Waupun 
Oil Co., Waupun, Wis., Westland Oil Co., Scobey, Mont., Whiting-Riggs Oil Co., Ripon, Wis. 
Geo. W. Wilkins & Son, Kinderhook, N. Y., Wood & Poll, Almond, Wis. 
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“Pm Glad You Like 
My ‘All-Day’ Shoes” 


“T certainly like to wear them. No 
matter how warm the day is they 
are as easy on my feet in the evening 
as they were when I put them on in 
the morning. They’re Cantilevers 
—those shoes that are built just 
like the foot with a flexible arch 
and natural shape. It’s fine to wear 
shoes that make you feel so up- 
and-doing. You notice how much 
further I can walk these days.”’ 


* * * * * 


It’s wonderful what a difference shoes 
can make in the way you feel. Some shoes 
work against you all day long, nagging 
your nerves and restricting your feet. But 
Cantilevers conform to the feet and function 
with them. 


Cantilever Shoes are modeled 
along the natural lines of the 
foot, and like the foot, they are 
flexible from toe to heel. Thou- 
| sands of men and women find 
relief from puffy, burning feet 
in these comfortable shoes. 
They allow Nature’s “ cooling 
system’’ to operate efficiently 
by freeing the circulation, 
which permits the feet to be cool, comfort- 
able, active. In Cantilevers your whole foot 
is free to function with the easy flexibility 
that Nature intends. 


Cantilevers are made in a variety of styles 
that will please the most fastidious women. 
There are trim, comfortable oxfords for 
walking and general utility wear, fashion- 
able pumps in a variety of easy fitting models 
and a number of white kid or fabric shoes in 
pump and oxford styles. For men there are 
dignified and comfortable lasts in which the 
same Cantilever principles are embodied. 


Have you tried Cantilevers yet? Summer 
days are good days to wear Cantilevers for 
they will keep your feet cool—and you will 
feel cooler, too, as a result. 


antilever 
Shoe 


JSor-Men and ‘Women 


Morse & Burt Co., Mfrs. 

408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me the address of the Cantilever 
store nearest me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE_ 
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more hope. And after we began to depart 
from wheat growing and depend more on 
livestock, we lived lives of rather restricted 
plenty. We had fruits, milk, eggs, and tables 
spread with everything that the appetite 
required. Our poverty was of a different sort 
from that of the present-day tenant who 
drives to town in his flivver to the movies 
and listens to the radio at night, and seems 
at first glance to have so many things which 


do in my boyhood days. 

The decline in rural population is con- 
cealed from us in the reports of the census. 
First, the number of actual farmers in such 
a state as Wisconsin, for instance, is kept 
up by the opening of the small farms in the 
cut-over regions, where pioneer conditions 
still persist. Second, the population of the 
small towns is not separated from that of 
the farms. And the small towns are largely 
made up of retired farmers, who constitute 
one side of the equation of therural problem. 
If we had the actual working farmers 
in a list by themselves 
we could see the tend- 
ency more clearly. 
The Census Bureau 
should be required to 
give us this information. 


The Landless 


I speak of a rural 
problem. It is only a 
part of a problem cov- 
ering our whole society, 
but it has its distinctive 
rural phases. What, I 
should like to ask, may 
we expect if this divi- - 
sion of our farm popula- 
tion goes on, with the 
landless gaining on the 
land-owning classes? 
The coming problem in 
all countries which are 
civilized is the growth 
of the belief that the 
government can save 
the people by control- 
ling their work and their 
living. To my mind this 
is the greatest error into 
which men ever fell. 
Governments must al- 
ways be inefficient in directing the labor of 
individuals. Successful living and working 
are too intricate things for a government 
to manage. The making of a living, the 
selling and buying of commodities, the man- 
ufacturing of them, are not so much matters 
of general theory and intellectual organiza- 
tion as of instinct and the reaction of the 
individual mind to matters of hourly, daily 
and yearly contact. We do many things 
wisely for no reason to which we can give 
expression. Government cannot control 
these things without disaster. Allit should 
do is to find out the extent to which our 


| laws give certain ones of us the power to 


take unjustly from others, to remove these 
| injustices, and then leave us free to work 
out our own salvation, with such education 
as it can give us. 

When government tries to do more than 
this it puts one disastrous control over us, 
and may not remove the other. When it 
tries even with the best intentions to put 
itself in the place of the deep-seated in- 
stincts which govern our lives, it acts as 
absurdly as would a person who, if given 
the choice of living with all his vital 
| processes under control of his brain or of 
| his involuntary vital organs, should say, “I 
| will put the beating of my heart, the digestion 

of my food, the action of my muscles, 

all my body’s functions under the control 
| of my brain.” His brain would make such 
| a mess of it that she would die in half an 
hour—probably in half a minute. The task 
| set would be too complicated for it. There 
| was a man once who could by his will con- 


| trol the beating of his heart. He controlled 


were beyond the reach of even the well-to- . 


And Then and There Began 
My Long Career as a Teacher 


it once too often, and died. So society 
would die if it succeeded in putting the 
functions of production and distribution 
under the social brain, the government. 
This is the fundamental error of Marx, 
Lenine, and the socialists generally. 


Society’s Sheet Anchor 


But this error is one which is natural to 
some minds. There is the organically so- 
cialistic mind which believes in the control 
of the involuntary processes of society by 
the brain. They are very intelligent minds, 
many of them. But the danger of Bolshe- 
vism or some modification of it does not lie 
for us in such minds, except as the danger 
of bubonic plague lies in rats. The danger 
lies in the existence of a large class of people 
who feel that they have nothing to lose by 
the destruction rather than by the benign 
modification of the present order. Hitherto 
the farmers have been the sheet anchor of 
our society against revolution. They have 
been immune not only 
to the infection of the 
rats of the intellect but 
often also to the be- 
neficent yeast plant of 
progressive ideas. 

This status of the 
farmers is changing 
with the growth of farm 
tenantry. Wherever it 
has grown so as to in- 


them, we see among 
them symptoms of a 
tendency to follow after 
any strange god that 
promises them relief. 
Why not? What, they 
feel, have they to lose? 
And so much is prom- 
ised! Is it not well 
within the possible for a 
time to come in the not 
very distant future 
when the proletariat of 
the farms will join with 
the proletariat of the 
cities to control the 
country in the belief 
that the governmental 
brain will have the 
power and the will to 
take over everything and successfully run 
it? If this happens we shall lose all we have 
gained in our struggle out of barbarism, or 
we shall be in great danger of losing it. I 
have seen this tendency go a great way in 
Iowa and the Midwest and the South. I 
have not seen the end of it. I should like 
to direct the minds of intelligent readers to 
a problem in the solution of which they and 
their children have a vital interest. 


The very schoolhouse in which our fam- 
ily lived while awaiting the vacating of our 
new residence was to be our educational 
home thenceforward. The agony of hermit 
children at a new birth into a new society 
was not to be repeated. My old companion - 
in punishment at the hands of that excel- 
lent if strict schoolmistress, Maggie Living- 
stone, came there to pay me a visit. 

“You ought to keep this,” said he, pick- 
ing up a bit of smoky glass in the school- 
house yard. “There’s goin’ to be a toad | 
eclipse next week, and you’ll need a smoked 
glass to look at it through.” ; 

It was a total eclipse of the sun to which 
Charley referred, my mother said. “Total,” | 
“toad,” and “eclipse”? were terms then | 
equally obscure to me; but I remember the | 
eclipse very well. As I write this the scien- 
tific world is hoping for clear weather for 
the 1925 eclipse next Saturday. The one in 
Iowa in 1869 would have been a fine one for 
observations of the coronz, the promi- 
nences, and for the verification of the 


clude a majority of | 


Einstein hypothesis—if they had been | 


under study then—as some of them may | 
have been, for all I know. It came about | 
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Whittemore 


HE first thing to do with a n 
L pair of shoes—especially t 
shoes—is to dress them with Whit 
more’s Bostonian Cream. 
Then an every morning rub, us 
Bostonian Cream as they needita 
your shoes retain their stainless fre 
ness until worn out, 


No one knows better than the sl 
shine man just what inferior polish d 
to shoes. That is why you invarial 
find Whittemore’s used exclusiv: 
where people are at all particular, 
Whittemore’s Bostonian Cream | 
wonderful cleaning and polishing dress 
for all smooth kid and calf leathers. 
comes in all shades, the neutral or wh 
makes an ideal dressing for 
combination colored kid 
shoes. 
Whittemore’s Shuclean 
makes soiled white kid and 
White Buck shoeslook likenew. 
For every shoe polishing need, 
just ask for Whittemore’s. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Wiuteemor 
Shoe Polish 


cAre Superior — 
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‘She Hairdressing 
That Gives You That 
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COMPANIES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 
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Salesmen Wanted 
Steady Positions -Substantial Income 
§0-'75-100 aweek jam 
le your own boss! Make big money! > 
Full time, half time, spare time! 


ligh class, substantial New York 
rm wants good, sincere salesmen to 
all quality suits and overcoats to 
zen! At $24.75 and $29.75 you offer 
uits and overcoats at considerably 
elow their usual price—values that 4 
stonish your customers and eae 
hem want to buy. Latest N. 

Aodels, splendidly tailored of oe 
ong-wearing, all-wool materials. 
rompt deliveries. Satisfaction guar- 
nteed. Big repeat business. You col- 
set liberal commission when you make 
ale—we ship direct, collect direct, etc. 
alesmen make big profit from. the 
rst day. Write today. We will send 
landsome, free kit by return mail 
vith complete details. You can be 
arming money in- less than a week. 


S. HARRISON BROS., INC. 
lept.7G, 133 West 21st., N.Y. IN: Y. 


ver $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
as local representative for nationally known 
Personal and business Christmas Greeting 
individually monogrammed. Send references 
ication for territory at once to DEPT. A. 
PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
ford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Salesman’s Show Room 


He can display hundreds of. things 
upon a wall by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
oore Push-less Hangers 

f “The Hanger with the Twist’’ 

Will not injure articles or walls 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
La al PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


To take orders for the iaikeus Bianoile 
Thermostatic Carbureter Control for 
) Fords. Gives 50%-100% more miles per 
| gal. gas. Easier starting—prevents carbon— 
installed intwo- minutes, Easily demonstrated. 
Sells on sight because saves $100 every 10,000 

Leading Auto. Mfrs. now use Thermostatic Control under 
ke License, Experience not necessary. Get plan that starts 
heed own business; and make $250 to $2000 a month profit, 


che & Co. esix 602 W. Lake St, Chicago 
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the middle of the afternoon. I remember 
how the darkness came on like a wall, how 
the birds and beasts hastily. did their eve- 
ning chores and retired, how the stars came 
out; and then dawned a supernumerary 
morning. It was a wonder that I shall 
never forget. 

In this humble building I had much more 
in the way of high adventure. While still 
an outsider attending school there on suf- 
ferance, I had won fame when I was six 
going on seven. I had had my first serious 
love affair, which remains until now quite 
unknown to fame, immediately after we 
had palely wept ourselves into membership 
in that school. The fame I won through my 
prodigious accomplishments. Do not smile. 
What fame can exceed that which extends 
to everyone? Mine did this—to everyone 
I cared about. My Fifth Reader and huge 
Monteith’s and McNally’s Geography gave 
me a sort of patent of nobility at once. 
Then I could spell anything. I could pro- 
nounce the long words in spelling book, 
reader or geography convincingly if not 
correctly. I was, up to a certain point, an 
animated dictionary, and was passed 
around, opened, and used as such. 

I was seated on the teacher’s left away 
down in front, where my small feet might 
reach the floor. The girls sat on her right. 
As I look back at this arrangement I am 
reminded of a visit I once paid to the legis- 
lature of the Far Eastern Republic in 
Siberia at Vladivostok, in which the con- 
servative bourgeoisie sat on the extreme 
right—as did the girls in District Number 
9—while the members of the anarchist 
group, still more extreme than the Bolshe- 
vists, were on the left, where we Iowa boys 
were placed. Charley Robinson and I were 
in the place of the black flag, while Allen 
Boone and Melville Gleason had the terri- 
tory of the Reds. This seems appropriate 
if, as I think, the female of the species is 
really the conservative force in society. 
Many people think that the mature Me 
belongs rather far over to the left—but I 
deny this. 


My First Pupil 


In the positions taken in the Place 
schoolhouse by the liberals in Siberia—and 
of course over on the right—sat a wonder- 
ful creature named Martha Crippen—a big, 
dashing lass of twice my age, who was 
always in difficulty with tasks which were 
easy for me. I was almost stricken numb 
one day when the teacher said to me that I 
might go over on the girls’ side and help 
Martha get her lesson—geography or his- 
tory. I have sometimes since gone over to 
the right for similar purposes. Now the 
girls’ side was an alien, a remote and a for- 
bidden world to us boys; and as for me, I 
was always ill at ease when required even 
to stand next a girl in class, with my bare 
toes at the crack in the floor which fixed our 
alignment. The fact that all the girls in my 
classes—and they were very few—were big 
girls was somehow comforting to me. 
There was less danger of being plagued 
about them. 

So, blushingly, with bowed face, I partly 
edged and was partly pushed over to 
Martha’s seat; and then and there began 
my long career as a teacher of one sort or 
another. Before the school day ended, my 
scandalous breach of the proprieties had 
ceased to receive its just condemnation 
from the “scholars’”—so insidious is the 
creeping in of abuses. As I bounded 
Louisiana, told the capitals and metrop- 
olises of New England, and helped memo- 
rize the respective numbers of Lee’s and 
Meade’s armies at Gettysburg, my pride 
rose in the exercise of my proficiency. Such 
words as Winnepesaukee and Memphre- 
magog held no terrors for me. Under the 
inspiration of Martha’s propinquity I 
should have tackled boldly Lake Chau- 
bunagungamaug—which is, I believe, a 
small lake in Massachusetts. I was another 
Memorus Wordwell, Martha needed me, 
and she won my young heart. She not only 
did this but she gave me my first sensation 
of superiority. I could not outrun or throw 
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down the other boys, or even the girls—but 
I could spell them down. This gave me, in 
a double sense, standing in the school; and 
though it soon became something taken for 
granted—for genius is never long a matter 
of local remark—this triumph, this winning 
of popular applause, this conquest of fame 
was, I feel sure, one of the most formative 
events in my life. It bent the twig. The 
tree still feels the resultant inclination. It 
was, seriously, no small thing. 


Love’s Young Dream 


Martha was doubtless guiltless of any 
flirtatious intentions, but she did for me 
completely. I never told my love, and 
nothing like a worm i’ the bud fed on my 
chapped and peeling cheek; for one can 
scarcely expect a six-year-old lover to lose 
his appetite; but I felt the divine passion 
as distinctly as I have ever done. I meant 
to marry Martha Crippen. I had roseate 
visions of life with her. Time passed. 
Martha grew up to the age of beaus and 
soft dalliance, while I was still no higher 
than the plow handles—a white-headed 
little nobody. 

How I hated those lovers of hers! The 
worst blow was the dangling about her for 
a short time of an elder brother of mine. 
He would have been astonished at the bit- 
terness of my feeling toward him. If 
Martha is still living and reads this, she 
may add to her string the little fellow who 
helped her with her lessons so very long ago. 

I can see her as she looked then. I can 
remember the very pages of the books we 
studied—especially that spelling lesson be- 
ginning with the word “evident” and the 
other in which “hallelujah” was spelled in 
three ways. Her eyes sparkled with fun or 
darkled with anger as she slapped the 
chaps of any boy up to her age who angered 
her; for while Martha was a congenital 
flirt she was not always gentle. Her hair 
was dark, and hung down in a braid which 
sometimes, carrying a bit of soiled red 
ribbon with it, dragged bewitchingly across 
the page as we traced the Amazon to its 
source. Her cheeks were rosy under their 
nut-brown tan; and the calico dress which 
concealed her budding charms was a robe 
as mystic and wonderful as the white samite 
of the Lady of the Lake. She was a 
difficult little minx, and one altogether 
bewildering; but I was for a while her true 
knight, devoted because she accepted 
my servitude. Gradually I came to see 
that she was not for me, the iron en- 
tered into my soul and came out again—as 
such irons will; and after she was married 
to some villain whose name I forget, and 
came to the house calling one day, I sigh- 
fully admitted to myself that perhaps it 
was just as well. Such love affairs of infant 
life constitute a rich but perhaps unwork- 
able field for the psychoanalyst; but, good 
heavens! They have too many fields 
already! 

The manners in our school and on our 
playground were rude and uncultivated— 
almost as bad as I now see on the Boul’ 
Mich’, as B. L. T. dubbed it, or on Fifth 
Avenue. It used to be the fashion to mag- 
nify the dangers encountered by the girls 
and boys of the cities in growing up—the 
manifold temptations, the evil companion- 
ships into which it was so easy to slip. It 
was thought quite different in the country. 
Rural simplicity was supposed to make for 
a virtuous life. We had this delusion in our 
family. I have often wondered what city 
boy ever had more evil associates than did 
I out there on the prairie. There were good 
boys in our vicinity, but it so happened 
that, save for the sons of the German 
immigrants, I was not often thrown into 
intimate association with them. 

The frontier drew all sorts of people and 
had its own temptations. Boys of excellent 
parentage sometimes went wrong through 
the successive breaking up of ties which 
went with our frequent migrations as the 
frontier moved from region toregion. Whole 
communities went wrong sometimes. I call 
to mind one little town which was settled 
by the usual mixture of good and bad. 
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set : 
Pl is Baring for Elevate PAS 
at level 386 feet’ 


below, Broadway] 
Hotel MSALFI 
Who ad (1 ! 


A Symbol of 


STRENGTH 
-Sustained by 


SERVICE 


N the lobby of the famous McAlpin 

Grill room stands a stone pillar—a 
section of a solid rock core drilled from 
a McAlpin elevator shaft. 


Mr. Arthur L. Lee, Managing 
Director, has often said, “That shaft 
indicates the tangible strength which 
supports the McAlpin Buitpine but 
theintangible foundationoftheMcAlpin 
Hore 1s something equally as impres- 
sive but even more powerful and MORE 
LASTING. It is what we are proud to call 
McAlpin Service—easy for you to en- 
joy but difficult for us to describe. 


“Be assured of this: a cordial wel- 


come; bright, cheerful rooms and the 
freedom of the hotel—rest and reading 
rooms, Turkish baths, swimming pool, 
the best cuisine served in the cool of 
the McAlpin Roof Garden away from 
the heat of the street; 
bewitching music by Ernie Golden and 
his popular McAlpin orchestra. 


dancing to the 


“And through all the comforts and 
pleasures the McAlpin affords there 
prevails a spirit of courteous, friendly 
service plus a quiet atmosphere of re- 
finement—that which has made thou- 
sands agree ‘There’s No Place Like 
Home except the McAlpin’.”’ 


IMPORTANT—When making your reservation, be 
sure to request the handy, colored service map of New 
York City, which shows clearly and simply all subway, 
“L”’ and other stations—an srelueire McAlpin feature, 
of course. Ask for Map F. P 
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“Where the White Way Begyns” 
Broadway, af 34th Street 


“New Uork 
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Patchin 
Plaster 


that fills holes and cracks 
casily and permanently 


Rea Patching Plaster comes 
ready to use, in handy cartons 


You just add 
It’s quick and 


like prepared flour. 
water and apply. 
handy. 

Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or “‘set’’ 
instantly—hence is easy for anyone 
to use. The patch does not crack, crumble 


or fall out, It is permanent. And you can | 
paint or paper over it without shellacking — 
the patch will not ‘“‘spot’? through. Has 
many other uses—repairing stucco walls, 
pointing brick work, etc. 

Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching Plaster. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon below. Send 
no money. We will send you a 2% Ib. car- 
ton and you can pay the postman 30c. plus 
postage, upon delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-6, Rutland, Vermont. 


Patching 
Plaster 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B-6, Rutland, Vt. 


Send by mail, collect, a 2% Ib. 
carton of Rutland Patching 


l 

| 
i Plaster. I give my dealer’s name below. | 
LANCE 55 ROMERO AOE ENC Jct Dap eae i 
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1o0% Whore lohsak 


is the bread you have 
been looking for. We 
make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town. 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


‘Dries Quick ~ 
/ Sticks Tight. 
©} Never Stains 


Sanroun's 


Sains 


if | my playmate. 
| hypocrisy which goes with institutional life; 
| or which at least seems the usual fruit of 
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It had active churches and its full quota, 
apparently, of people of honor and probity. 
No one could have said in 1867 that it was 
not so good a community as any other of 
the new towns scattered about the country. 


_ Yet this community literally went to hell. 
_ It became a sort of back-country slum. In 


a peculiar way, the first generation of the 
life of a frontier community lives in a time 
which tries the souls, not only of men and 
women but of communities and of boys. 
Such things occur in older societies, but in 


‘this matter, as in many other respects, 


events in a new country follow each other 
more quickly. This community went to 
hell; and was finally redeemed by the fact 
that it was eventually repeopled by the 
German immigrants, who brought their own 
higher morality with them and were very 
largely immune to the moral contagion of 
the place. 

The boy with whom I played most, and 
whom I liked for his sense of humor, de- 
veloped into a village drunkard and, after 
a dreadful debauch, committed suicide in a 
town far from the old home. He had al- 
ready started down the great slide at the 


| age of ten. How a boy of that age could 
| have had more vices I cannot imagine. 


At the age of eighteen or so another of 


| my associates wandered away in the pio- 
| neer fashion, and the word came back to 
| us that he had met death in a mob scene in 
| the Indian Territory; and there were two 


stories as to the end of the rope at which he 
died. Another boy with whom I played a 
good deal stole a watch and, escaping from 
the sheriff, vanished and was never heard 
of more. I remember the deftness with 
which he used to steal prunes and raisins 
and cookies from his mother’s pantry while 
talking with her through the doorway. I 
had a sort of admiration for his felonious 


| coolness, as I shared the loot with him out 
| on the prairie or in the barn. 


It was in a 
way an exhibition of true artistry. 


The Village Toughs 


For a season a boy who was taken by a 
near neighbor from an orphans’ home was 
From him I learned of that 


subjection. Among his elders this boy pre- 
tended to be very pious and extremely 


| innocent. With an expression of saintly i in- 
' nocence he asked questions on very risqué 
| topics, while the grown-ups in the family 


evaded the reply. Hefervently sang hymns. 
His work in the family was that of herd boy. 
A smaller boy from the village was hired to 
assist him. The big fellow tortured the 


| small boy fiendishly, beating him, forcing 
_him to eat filth, frightening him against 
| making any complaint; and lavishing lov- 


ing attentions upon him in the présence of 
witnesses. The smaller boy succeeded in 
getting away at last, and exposed the bully, 
who as a consequence changed homes and 
employment. Fully a year afterward the 
latter went with his new employer to Steam- 


| boat Rock, where the smaller boy lived. 


He saw his former tormentor, sent out to 


| his boy friends the call for help, and as the 


older boy passed along a rather lonely way 
the Steamboat Rock boys surrounded him 
and delivered him over to his young friend 


for punishment. The big boy went home 


a beaten, mauled and bloody wreck. I 
learned about evil from ’im. 

An older boy moved into our neighbor- 
hood when I was about fourteen and be- 
came my companion in shooting and fish- 
ing. He would come to our farm and work 
like a beaver, helping me with my stint so 
that we might take our fishing tackle or 


_ guns and wander off, seeking what we 
| might find. There was much in his per- 


sonality that was agreeable; but I knew 
all the time that he was fundamentally 


| worthless—or worse. After I had become a 


lawyer he came with another man’s wife to 
my town, committed a theft or two and 
vanished. So much for him as a simple 
rural influence. 

A fifth among my small circle of friends 
ran away, as we called his disappearance; 
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and his respectable parents never heard 
from him again. I was getting well on to- 
ward middle age when I happened to be the 


guest of this family. There was a place’ 


laid at table for one more than the com- 
pany; but nothing was said of this. I 


found out afterward that his mother had | 
always kept sacred a place at table for the | |. 


boy who had run away; so that if he should 
return he would find that he was expected 
and provided for. The mother’s love could 
not tolerate the abandonment of this hope. 


Family Environment 


Now if I had lived in the worst slum in 


any city I could not have had associates | | 
more evil than were these boys. Their lan- || 
Blas- | 


guage was unspeakably profane. 
phemy was used, not for the expression of 
passion but as a part of the vocabulary 
of ordinary conversation. Yet, in spite of 
that very early excursion of mine into 
swearing, I did not as I grew older adopt 
their style of speech. I went with these 
boys, played with them, and knew them for 
what they were; but so far as I can see I 
took little harm from them. They seemed 
to be mere phenomena, like the weather, 
interesting but nothing to imitate. 

This ability to walk in a sort of fiery 
furnace without much scorching of the 
garments—I won’t say with none—was 
possible for me because of the inflexible 
moral rectitude of my parents, and the at- 
mosphere of fundamental righteousness in 
which we were bathed at home. On the sur- 
face, at least, it was not a religious atmos- 
phere, though we all felt a basis of religion 
in the characters of our parents. We never 
had any religious family services, never had 
the blessing asked at the table, and none of 
us were ever baptized until such as chose to 
do so became church communicants in later 
life—which never took place with me. It 
was rather an indwelling spirit of integrity 
in the family, a conclusive presumption 
that the way marked out for us to follow 
was not the way for any reasons of mere 
conformity to the rest of the world. 

My course as to these by and forbidden 
paths of my playmates involved no resist- 
ance to temptation of which I was or am 
conscious. 
them. A virtuous father and mother had 
made for us a tacit declaration of principles 
of which this text from Joshua is the best 
verbal expression that I know: ‘And if 
it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye will serve; 
whether the gods which your fathers served 
that were on the other side of the flood, or 
the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell; but as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 


This may sound sanctimonious; but 


there was no sanctimony in it, no preaching | 


or pleading—just living. Was it heredity 
or environment? Certainly my hoy play- 
mates were environment. The family was 
partly the one and partly the other. And 
it is in the influence of the family that 
neither glance of eye, thought of man nor 
wing of angel can divide the influence of 
heredity from that of environment. Per- 
sonally I believe that if any average child 
had been brought up in our family in igno- 
rance on his part and on the part of par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, that he was an 
adopted child, he would have behaved as did 
we. In other words, that most powerful 
of all influences in perpetuating character 
through the family is, I believe, more a re- 
sult of family environment than of true 
heredity. 

As for the boys of evil lives, they and 
their families are no longer in that commu- 


nity Most, if not all of them, were absorbed | 


into the cities and towns as they grew up. 
They were not of the sort of people who 
take root in country life. They came like 
water, and like wind they went. I may 
assure that community that these boys, it 
so happens, each and every one of the 


moved away from the neighborhood and | 


disappeared many years ago. As the com+ 
munity developed they found themselves 
(Continued on Page 184) 
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flowers, sparkling glass, attractive china 
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\nd today our greatest dietitians say: 


Much more than passing pleasure is the service 
it they give us—this color and fragrance, and 
‘rare flavor we delight in. 


Phey are vitally important in every meal we eat. 


for they awaken appetite, say our greatest food 
horities. And appetite controls the whole sys- 
Vin the body that digests our food. Unless we 
‘with appetite we fail to take full benefit from 
‘ best-planned meals. 


d so, apart from its value as fruit, dietitians 
in this juice of fresh, ripe grapes significance 
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hich appetite responds. 
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all the delicacy, all the health-giving quality of 
resh fruit is in each glass of fragrant juice. 


‘ineral salts that regulate the body, that build 
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q They stress the lasting value in 


our diet of fruit in this 


delicious torm 


up the bones and teeth, vitamines, nourishing 
fruit sugar, and laxative properties that modern 
diets need. Natural fruit elements, too, that turn 
to alkalies in your body and help your body to 


overcome the acidity so common today. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
ill at ease and went to towns or sought a 
new frontier. Their farms went to other 
people, and the drifters floated away in the 
mysterious eddies of American life. The 
washings of a flowing society, they passed 
out of the community with the current as 
they washed in. No dweller in that old 
community should think I am here disparag- 
ingits origins. 1am simply stating the facts. 


One of the characters of a present-day 
humorist is a pet frog in the Arizona desert, 
seven years old and with never a glimpse of 
water. If I chose to exaggerate only a lit- 
tle, I might compare the child with whom 
we are dealing, with this frog. I had a 
burning thirst for books and art, and those 
spiritual things which we used to be taught 
are most easily approached through books 
and education; and the rather primitive 
life which I have described was in these 
things a desert—with few oases. We had 
very little stark illiteracy; but that coldness 
toward books, that absence of love for them 
which is worse, was almost universal. My 
father never read anything. My mother 
was passionately fond of reading; but we 
had no books; she had no skill in them 
and no time for anything save the drudgery 
of the farm and the care of the children. 


A Bookish Boy Without Books 


And most of the people about were even 
more remote from the world of letters than 
we—for in few families was there even one 


| person who cared much for the printed 


page. On those farms a boy or girl born 
with my appetite for literature was a pet 
frog in a desert. The pet frogs went about, 
parched with the prairie air, their spiritual 
skins unmoistened by any plunge into their 
proper element, their yearnings for lily pads 
and alge impelling them to all sorts of 
strange and undesertlike behavior, until in 
most cases they were molded by their en- 
vironment into mere dry-land toads. Some 
of them, I suspect, became horrible horned 
toads. 

Yet I must not exaggerate. It was not 
quite so bad as that in my case; I am al- 
ways assuming that my case is so far 
typical that it is worth describing as part 
of a once important phase of our national 
life. So I shall tell of a bookish boy in a 
bookless home in a bookless society; a life 
which without any schooling save that of 
his uncommonly common school has led to 
a career devoted in a large part to literary 
creation. 

None of my teachers, with one excep- 
Of 
course they could read, write, cipher, and 
tell whether or not we had memorized the 
simple texts of our schoolbooks. Our 


| schools were created by the society they 


served. Our teachers were our own boys 
and girls. Teachers we must have, and as 
the supply of educated ones was not suffi- 
cient for even the villages and towns, we 
taught ourselves through the use of such 
members of society as were thought com- 
petent. I have in years not long past had 
letters from elderly men and women who 
held certificates as teachers in the schools 
when I was young. They were the letters of 
persons just above the plane of illiteracy. 
Yet they did a most important work in 
education. 

Self-educated persons are not seldom met; 
but who has sung the praises of a self- 
educated society? What a marvelous thing 
it was for a great, primitive, newly gathered, 
democratic, independent, self-reliant, un- 
cultured people like that of the Middle 
West in America to grapple with the task 
of educating itself; and, sublimely ignorant 
of its incapacity, go blunderingly on to such 
success as it has achieved. We had no 
Plato to bestow on us a philosophy of edu- 
cation for a ruling class in a state based on 
the enslavement of a mass of helots; no 
Lycurgus to put us in a strait-jacket of 
training in which the state was all and the 


individual nothing; no Frederick William - 


to decree a Prussian. plan of universal edu- 
cation; and if any. such had. appeared 


year-old edition of the McGuffey’s First 
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among us we should have instantly re- | 
belled against him. 

A hundred years ago both this country 
and Great Britain were aroused to a deep 
interest in the Lancastrian system of edu- 
cation, in which most of the teaching was 
done by monitors, or pupil teachers. The 
children taught one another. Well, though 
we were quite unaware of it, our whole | 
system in Iowa was a sort of Lancastrian 
system. We instructed one another. A 


whole society was taught by those who, | | 


figuratively and often literally, studied at 
night the lessons they taught next day, and 
did their whole duty by keeping one lesson 
ahead of their pupils. There has never been 
anything like it in the history of any coun- 
try but this. The weaknesses of the system 
are obvious. Its merits in uplifting the | 
whole community by making education a 
thing to be mastered, to be paid for by self- 
levied taxes, in making the welfare of the 
schools an obligation of every citizen in- | 
stead of a ruling class or person, have not | 
often been recognized. Those illiterate | 
teachers were the rudimentary organs, | 
formed by the society out of its own flesh 
and blood, which have developed into col- 
leges and universities with troops of pro- 
fessors and doctors. Poor and inefficient as 
they were, I speak of them with reverence. 

To two farmer boys born, one in Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania, and the other 
in Ohio, I owe my first taste of good litera- | 
ture. They were William and Alexander 
McGuffey, the authors respectively of the | 
First and Fifth Eclectic Readers, and the 
Fifth Reader of the edition of 1844. These — 
were the standard school readers of my | 
day; except that the 1844 Fifth Reader, or 
McGuffey’s Rhetorician’s Guide, had been 
found too difficult, not only for the pupils 
but for the teachers of the community. My 
copy of it was an old dog’s-eared volume 
left by my brother Orison when he left for 
Pike’s Peak. These textbooks constitute 
the most influential volumes ever published 
in America. They were our most popular 
reading books for generations—and for 
anything I know, in their present form 
they may still be. They had a spirit of 
their own, compilations as they were. And 
it was, in spite of much that was British in 
selections and illustrations, the spirit of 
America at its best. 


At the Old Stone Academy 


And no wonder. The father of the | 
McGuffey brothers was a pioneer in West- | 
ern Pennsylvania. He was a scout in the 
Indian wars during and succeeding the 
Revolution, and was selected for scouting 
service because he was the fastest runner, 
the best rifleman and the wisest warrior in 
the forces. William McGuffey’s mother | 
was praying aloud in her garden one day, | 
when a man passed who was connected | 
with an academy. Prayer was heard in 
that case, by the passer-by anyhow. He 
heard this pioneer mother praying for an | 
education for her son. He saw to it that 
William had his chance to attend an acad- 
emy where his tuition cost the sum of three 
dollars a year, and his board seventy-five 
cents a week. This was in the Old Stone 
Academy at Darlington, Pennsylvania, and 
the man who heard Mrs. McGuffey’s 
prayer was the head and the owner of | 
it, the Rev. Thomas Hughes. William 
McGuffey and his brother Alexander were 
the authors of the school readers I studied 
in school and read at home. Sons of such a 
mother, of such a father, and of the log 
cabin, filled with their sublime faith—sub- 
lime even if a little naive and mistaken—in 
education as a redemptive force, not only 
for the individual but for society, with 
family traditions steeped in the sufferings, 
the pleasures and the conflicts of the old 
frontier, they could not fail, after they had 
become possessed of a rather comprehensive 
and liberal scholarship, to, instill into their 
textbooks a soul yery much. en eal 


with the aspirations of a boy like myself. || 
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was in the one I took in my trembling hand 
when Maggie Livingstone called me to her 
to begin learning my letters. Mine had a 
green cover; but it was hidden by the mus- 
lin which my mother had stitched over it to 
save the wear on a book which cost thirty 
cents. It was filled with illustrations which 
I now know were of British origin; for all 
the men wore knee breeches, the girls had 
on fluffy pantalets and sugar-scoop bon- 
nets, and the ladies huge many-flounced 
skirts. One boy had a cricket bat in his 
hand; and the ruling passions of the 
youngsters seemed to be to shoot with the 
bow and to roll the hoop. ‘‘Can you hop, 
Tom? See, I can hop! Tom, hop to me.” 
How easily does the English language lend 
itself to early lessons of such simplicity! 

These books were intensely moral, 
soundly religious, and devoted to the incul- 
cation of habits of industry, mercy and 
most of the virtues. Lucy was exhorted to 
rise because the sun was up. “ Mary was 
up at six,’’ she was assured; and then was 
added the immortal line, “Up, up, Lucy, 
and go out to Mary”’; which scoffers per- 
verted to “‘Double-up, Lucy.” Most of the 
words were of onesyllable; but “‘How doth 
the little busy bee”’ was in it, I am certain; 
and “‘I like to see a little dog and pat him 
on the head.” It was an easy book, and if 
it fell short of the power in the moral and 
religious fields of the more advanced vol- 
umes—why, so did its students in the 
practice of the vices and the need for re- 
proof or warning. 


Literary Treasure-Hunting 


My mastery of the first and second read- 
ers—just the opening of the marvels of the 
printed page—was a poignant delight. The 
reading of anything gave me a sort of 
ecstasy. These books did not, however, set 
in operation the germinant powers of actual 
literary treasure-hunting. They did give to 
the mind of the writer and to the world 
some things of universal knowledge. We 
learned that George Washington could not 
tell a lie about the cherry tree; and that his 
father proved to him the existence of God 
by the device of sowing lettuce in a trench 
which spelled George’s name. “It might 
have grown so by chance,” said the elder 
Washington in this Second Reader lesson; 
but George saw clearly that it could not 
have come by chance. Someone sowed 
those seeds in that way. And his father 
assured him that this world of wonderful 
adaptations could not have come as it has 
by chance. There were many fables, and 
lessons about insects, birds and beasts. 
Most of the scenes were British. Our hab- 
its, our morals and our faith were carefully 
kept in mind; and we grew to know Mary’s 
Lamb by heart. 

In the Third Reader, Mr. McGuffey 
began to give to my young mind some 
tastes of real literature. It had several 
beautiful selections from the Bible. Croly’s 
description of the burning of the amphi- 
theater at Rome, which I have never run 
across anywhere since, was one of the les- 
sons. There was an analysis of How a Fly 
Walks on the Ceiling, which gave me as 
much of an urge toward natural philosophy 
as if it had been a correct one—which it was 
not. One gets a glimpse into the McGuffey 
character from the treatment which the 
Indian received in these books. The au- 
thor, whose father was an Indian fighter of 
renown, and who must have sat entranced 
at fireside stories of Indian wars, in several 
lessons in these readers treated the Indian 
with great respect. There was Logan’s 


great speech in the Fifth, for instance. I 
can see it before my eyes still: “I appeal to 
any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat: if ever he came cold and naked and 
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he clothed him not.’’ And then: “I had 
even thought to have lived with you, but 
for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap 
the last spring, in cold blood and unpro- 
voked, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
not even sparing my women and children.” 

By this time I was strongly pro-Indian, 
and Logan’s boast that he had sought 
vengeance and glutted it was justified to 
me by the sentence, ‘“‘There runs not a drop 
of my blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture.” I was exalted by his assertion that 
he was now for peace, but not through fear. 
“Logan never felt fear,’ he insists. “He 
would not turn upon his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan?— 
Not one!”’ I wonder how much of the per- 
sistent sentiment among Americans favoring 
justice to the Indians comes from these old 
readers. It has not saved the race from 
exploitation and oppression; 


Under McGuffey’s Guidance 


There were at least two lessons in the 
Third Reader which could never, never be 
admitted into any school reader now. One 
was the poem which began with ‘‘ How big 
was Alexander, pa, that people call him 
great?”’ It had in it the lines, “If killing 
people made him great, then why was 
Abdel Young who killed his neighbor train- 
ing day, put into jail, and hung?”” And 
farther on the boy told pa that if he ever 
killed a man, he’d kill a hundred more; “I 
should be great, and not get hung like 
Abdel Young before.’”” Whereupon he was 
assured that killing men in war was some- 
how different—but was not satisfied with 
the explanation. This poem would now be 
cast into outer darkness as a pacifist utter- 
ance. Then there was the universally fa- 
miliar poem of Meddlesome Mattie, who 
tugged open her grandmamma’s snuffbox, 
and “the snuff came puffing in her face!”’ 
How we giggled at the picture—‘“‘In vain 
she ran about for ease; she could do noth- 
ing else but sneeze.”” We should be horri- 
fied now at the very idea of grandmamma’s 
taking snuff. 

The Third Reader introduced me to such 
writers as Croly; Irving; Woodworth, 
through The Old Oaken Bucket; Scott, 
and others, but not by their names. In 
the Fourth we had William Wirt, Wendell 
Phillips, Lord Bacon, Eliphalet Nott, Addi- 
son, Samuel Rogers in his Ginevra, Willis, 
Montgomery, Milton and Shakspere, Camp- 
bell, and a variety of lesser and anonymous 
authors. The Fifth Reader carried me on 
to longer and more mature selections, all 
chosen by the same rules—the rules of 
gradually introducing the child to the best 
of English literature with no letting down 
of the requirements as to morality and re- 
ligious sentiment. There was more of 
Shakspere, some of Byron, Milton, John- 
son, Bryant, more of the Bible and much 


British matter now lost—to me at least. . 


Every selection was classic English. 

These volumes were, however, tarnished 
by daily use in the schoolroom. ‘We must 
educate, we must educate,’’ ran a sentence 
in the Fifth, “‘or we perish in our own pros- 
perity!’’ This was a terrifying and por- 
tentous outburst when I first heard or 
read it, but when I heard it droned from 
the class, term after term: ‘“‘We— 
must I can’t pernounce that, 
teacher.” “‘ Well, spell it, Johnny.” “‘E-d- 
u-c-a-t-e.”’ “Educate.” “‘Or we purrish— 
in our own—our own—our own AAs 
Well, after a term or so of that, the little 
chap listening drifted into the mood of 
being willing to take chances on perishing, 
especially through prosperity. The first 
fine careless rapture was droned off. 

But the old Fifth Reader of 1844 we 
never used in our school. My brother’s 


but it has | 
always persisted, and has done much good. | 


SMITH is a typical American— 

busy, successful, alert. In 
most things he is wide awake for 
improvements which save time or 
improve quality. When the safety 
razor was invented he jumped at 
the idea for it saved his valuable 
time. Blades were so cheap he 
could use a new one every day. 


Now here’s the funny thing—he 
is so satisfied over saving his pre- 
cious time thathis mind has ceased 
to function on the question of 
shaving. In Smith’s case igno- 
rance is not bliss, for his thinking 
an occasional new blade is the 
answer to the shaving problem is 
causing him to miss the joy of a 
really fine shave. If he only knew 
how much finer shave he could 
get if he would strop his new 
blade on Twinplex before using it 
his smug satisfaction would turn 
into regret that he didn’t wake 
up earlier. 


Smith doesn’t care about econ- 
‘omy, but it wouldn’t hurt his 
pocket nerve to find out that one 
new blade if stropped regularly 
on Twinplex will deliver wonder- 
ful shaves for weeks at a time. 
And if Smith is as busy as he 
thinks he will be pleased to learn 
that Twinplex saves him much 
time formerly spent buying blades 
and changing them. 


Twinplex is sold by the best stores 
all over the world. The price is 
50¢ a year—ten years’ service for 
$5.00. After ten years it’s free. 


Stropped Blade Free 


Name yourrazorand we'll sendyou, free, 
a new blade Twinplexed. We would 
like to show you what real shaving is. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1607 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York Montreal Chicago 


London 
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Business facts - always visible 


in the L.B. Speedac 
Because of perfect alignment of the cards 


S a commanding general reviews 

his troops, so the modern busi- 

ness man reviews business facts in 
a visible record file. 


But visible files, like troops, attain 
varying degrees of perfection. The 
cards in many files, like a squad of 
raw recruits, soon lose their align- 
ment. They slip out of place, hide 
themselves — or hide others. 


Pertinentfactsare lost 
in the shuffle—gone 
when most urgently 


needed. 


But every card in the 
L. B. Speedac, like a 
West Pointer, remains 
perfectly and permanently 
in alignment. For, un- 
like any othervisible rec- 
ord file, the cards are 
held on rigid, durable 
card carrier bars. This 
insures greater speed in 
finding desiredinforma- 
tion, for there is never 
a hidden card in this 
perfected visible file. 
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Especially in records which are 
referred to constantly—such as sales 
records, credit records, stock rec- 
ords and card ledgers — this perfect, 
permanent visibility is an important 
factor in “spotlighting” pertinent 
business facts and promoting file 
economy. 


And perfect visibility is but one 
of the 8 major superiorities of the 
L. B. Speedac. It was the 8 major 
superiorities that led six 
trained engineers of a 
large public utility and 
the world’s largest de- 
partment store to select 


the L. B. Speedac. 


Call at the nearest of 
our 54 salesrooms for a 
personal demonstration 
of this perfected visible 
file. Or write for inter- 
esting illustrated book- 
let, “New Eyes for 
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of the L. B. Speedac 
and its tonic effect 
on your card records. 
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copy was a wonderful mine for me. The 


front cover was gone, and a part of the | 


Rhetorician’s Guide, which told us when 


to let our voices fall, when they should rise, | 
' for an omnivorous mind; but a b 


and when the circumflex was required. I 
never regretted the loss. But the text con- 
sisted of some hundreds of pages of closely 
printed selections made by Alexander 
McGuffey with all the family judgment 
and taste. 

There was Pope with Hector’s Attack 
on the Grecian Walls, from that version 
of the Iliad of which~a critic said, “A 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but don’t call it 
Homer!’’ There was How the Water Comes 
Down at Lodore. There was oratory— 
Pitt, Burke, Fox, Barré, Otis, Adams, Web- 
ster, Hayne. I had the volume all to 
myself. There were months when it was 
my only resource in my favorite dissipa- 
tion of reading. 

Two questions which it put in my mind 
have never been answered: Who was the 
writer along in the forties who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Gold Pen? Some of 
his—or her—verses were in this old Fifth 
Reader. Was it some genius who after- 
ward blazed forth under his own name, or 
was aborted back into obscurity? Or was 
it McGuffey’s wife, whose stuff he just had 
to put in? And the other puzzle is the fact 
that in the McGuffey selection from All’s 
Well That Ends Well the delightful brag- 
gart Parolles has his name changed to Del- 
grado. ‘‘Rust, sword! Cool, blushes! and 
Delgrado, live!”’ is the version which al- 
ways occurs to my mind. Why did the 
McGuffey- Reader. call this character by a 
name different from that given him by the 
Bard of the Old Globe Theatre who cre- 
ated him? Was it from some stage version 
which I have never seen? A fool question 
like this, not in itself of the slightest 


never authorized. 


Detour: 
One Man’s Life—Herbert Quick . 


your address label from a recent copy. 


_ them. I found a tune to which I could i 


New Facts and an Ancient Tradition— Chester T. Cromer : 
Down the Stretch—Samuel C. Hildreth and James R. Crowell. . ... 41 


before the date of issue with which it i 


‘ Juiy 1, 
H | 


importance, always-gives me a sense ¢| 
easiness—and I have had these two | 
me for at least fifty-three years. > 

A small ration, these McGuffey Rea) 


I did not 
I simply enj 


means negligible one. 
with any intelligence. 


Browning’s How We Took the Good 1 
From Ghent to Aix, and sang it at thi, 
of my voice as I followed my co 
plow or harrow. I shouted Ivry tc} 
vastnesses of the prairie. I deepened} 
boyish voice to orotund on “Now go)| 
Hector and his troops descend,” f 
tug, they sweat, but neither gain nor) 
one foot, one inch of the contested f ie| 

And somehow I was inoculated wil 
little of the virus of good literature| 
gained no knowledge that it was anyt 
of the sort. I got not the slightest lit 
into the world of letters as a world. Nol} 
ever said a word to me about that. a | 


—— 


nothing about it for years and years a 
ward. But when I did come to read 
English classics I felt as one who mee 
after years a charming person with w 
he has had a chance encounter on the ti) 
I had already met the gentleman. I ¢| 
say as I opened my Shakspere, my Mi 
or my Byron, ‘“‘Why, don’t you remen| 
our meeting away back on the farm in | 
old -book with the front cover torn 
Here’s this passage in which the | 
prince appeals to Hubert de Burgh no 
burn out his eyes with those hot irons 
haven’t read it yet, but I’ll just Tepe: 
from memory. You're no stranger to | 
I don’t know much of you, but what } 
know I know well!” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a seri 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear i 
early issue, 
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for cleaning and polishing 
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In a twinkling Bon Ami makes the windshield and windows 
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and polish it. 
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pure sweetening added. 
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~any hot day 


Pack one can DEL 

Monte Fruit in an 

ordinary bucket— 
between equal layers of 
chopped ice and coarse or 
ice cream salt. 


Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open, cutting 
around side closely under 
top as shown below. 


Turn out a firm 

cylinder of frozen 

fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 
ties 


Note—Three hours is best for 
freezing, as fruit then turns out 
ina perfect cylinder. If you prefer 
it harder, use more salt or freeze 
it longer; if softer—less salt or 
shorter freezing. A trial or two 
will show you how to get just the 
results you prefer. : 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit 
Book"’ contains further informa- 
tion about this new method, as 
well as many other tempting uses 
of canned fruits, Fora free copy, 
address Department 30, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California, 


The simple, modern way 
to prepare the most delicious frozen 


dainties you ever tasted— without any of the 


usual work of turning or freezing 


What if the day is a scorcher? Here is refresh- 
ment you will surely enjoy—delicious fruit ices easily 
made and cool as a breeze from the ocean. 


Just pack an unopened can of Det Monte Peach 
Halves or Sliced Peaches, Crushed Pineapple, Pears, 
Apricots, Berries, Fruits for Salad—any variety you 
wish—in an ordinary bucket, between equal parts of 
chopped ice and coarse or ice cream salt, in layers. 
Then forget it for three hours. 


After that, take out the can—dip for just an in- 
stant in hot water—punch an airhole in one end of 
the can—cut off the other end as shown in the 
diagram—and there you have it—ready for service 
—one of the most delicious fruit treats that ever 
helped make hot days cool. 


But be sur you get Del Monte 
Only one precaution. Be sure it’s a Det Monte 
Fruit that you freeze this way. There are various 
grades of canned fruits on the market, but only the 
right quality will freeze satisfactorily. 


This is distinctly a Det Monte suggestion. If you 
use Det Monte, you are sure of success because the 
fruit is always of the same consistency—the syrup is 
always rich enough to freeze perfectly—and, more 
important, to taste right for dessert without other 
additions, just as it comes frozen from the can. 


Try freezing Det Monte Fruits on any hot day 
and for almost any occasion. Serve any of the va- 
rieties listed above—all are delicious, all freeze per- 
fectly. But—to enjoy them at their best—be sure 
you use Det Monte. 
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HAT, gentlemen, will conclude the first phase 
oftheattack. The brigade will then press on, 
at all costs ” The officers of four bat- 
‘& talions filled the large barn. It wasillumined, 
jough the wide-open great doors in its flank, in a cool reflection of the blaze of hot 
mer sunshine outside. At the farther end, on chairs brought from the farmhouse, 
« the red-tabbed brigadier, the red-tabbed brigade major, the four colonels and their 
“<r seconds in command. Among them, erect, stood another red-tabbed staff officer, 
rldle-aged, tall, precise mannered, with an air of authority and the rank of lieutenant 
nel. In front of him a table supported a large relief model of a section of country 
.ggled over with red and blue lines. Behind him, on the wall of the barn, was a large 
1p similarly reticulated. As he talked he emphasized his points with a thrust of his 
ie to various features of the map and the relief model, “‘which he hoped all would 
»sently come forward and study with the utmost care.” 

The infantry officers, in a curious mixture of ages that did not at all tally with their 
ks, stood closely grouped or found precarious seats on such agricultural implements 
shad been left in the barn. There was a curious nervous tension in the silence with 
sich they listened. And not without cause. They were listening to what, for an unknown 
centage of them, was a sentence of certain death. No one voiced that aspect of the 
itter. A psychological X ray would have revealed each one resolutely suppressing any 
sonal thought, focusing his attention on the technicalities being expounded to them, 
11 attuning himself stoically to the unemotional professionalism of the tall, neatly 
jiformed, awkwardly spoken staff officer. 
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There was going to be another push. Here, in 
this peaceful back area of ancient farmhouses em- 
bosomed in full grown summer verdure where the 
divisions had, in cynical mess parlance, been fattened 
for the slaughter, the high gods of the army staff, having duly impressed upon the corps 
staffs and the divisional stafis what was expected of them, had explained their require- 
ments, in a series of brigade conferences, to the people who would actually do the work. 
That humble, lowest-paid arm of the service which throughout the army had succinctly 
become known as the P. B. I.—translatable for delicate ears as Poor Blooming Infantry— 
should in consequence go forth to battle inspired to berserk ecstasy in that matter of 
close-quarter killing and dying which was its prerogative. 

Bitterly though every infantry officer in that barn hated the staff, they nevertheless 
listened with an instinctive awe. It was an awe for which every infantry subaltern in 
the army kicked himself, and yet to which he could not but succumb. That symbol of red 
tabs on the lapels and a red band round the cap was so manifestly the symbol of a supe- 
rior race. On those who wore it the gods had conferred immortality as well as authority. 
None of them would be killed, except by accident. Few of them had spent a night in the 
open since the war began. It was rumored that some of them even dressed for dinner 
every evening. And on the intermittent occasions when they were seen in the squalor 
of the trenches, for sojourns of brief duration, they had—awkward in rarely worn steel 
helmets—irresistibly the air of aristocratic philanthropists visiting the slums. 

Even hard-faced infantry colonels of long and arduous service became soft spoken 
and polite when addressed by some second lieutenant A.D.C. wearing that mystic color. 
The prestige of it was irresistible. It betokened membership of the sacred caste to whom 
war was a matter of poring over maps or signing endless floods of paper; who could, and 
did, release with a word—written with cigarette in mouth in a quiet office—a fury of 
annihilating forces from whose destructiveness they themselves were happily exempt. 
They listened therefore to the staff officer at the table—he was some letters and a 
number at Army Headquarters and had a reputation for being uncommonly efficient— 
almost as pariahs might listen to a Brahman, with a sense of being in the Presence. 
He concluded his remarks: 

“‘Codperation with the other arms—tanks, artillery and aircraft—will be as nearly 
perfect as we can get it. I need not tell you that. But I need not tell you either that it 
is on the infantry that all finally depends—that it is the infantry that must advance 

with unflinching determina- 
tion, regardless of whatever 

losses vs 
“Poor b infantry 
again!’’ murmured a dis- 
illusioned youthful 


ALBIN HENNING 
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subaltern in the throng. ‘‘All the kicks—and no ruddy 
ha’pence!”’ 

The staff officer picked up his gloves from the table. He 
would have scorned to be an orator, and winding up a 
speech was even more difficult to him than commencing 
one. He coughed and hesitated over his last sentence, 
forbore to meet the disturbingly:experienced eyes concen- 
trated on him, sought refuge in a platitude that camou- 
flaged ugly but distant realities: 

“And I’m quite'sure, gentlemen, we’re going to put up a 
really good show this time.” 

He sat down. , 

The brigade major rose to explain the details of the relief 
model. The battalion officers crowded up to the table. 


The gray dawn had already broken, revealing a land- 
scape beyond imagining in its utter desolation. Its few 
trees had been splintered to short jagged points and the 
whole of it might have: been stamped on by brutal giants> 
From unseen origins a violence of rolling, throbbing thun- 
der, of ear-splitting crashes, of rending disruptions re- 
peated in savage little groups, interwove itself with the 
whining, wailing, cascadelike rush of projectiles in the air, 
ceaselessly renewed. Founts of black smoke, of flying mud 
and débris leaped by thousands from the tortured earth. 
From under the low rain-swollen clouds handfuls of dark 
smoke puffs sprang from nothingness with quick sharp 
cracks and a prolonged menacing-drone. On all the battle- 
field not a human figure was to be seen. It wanted ten 
minutes of zero hour. The preliminary bombardment— 
swelled by partial counter-bombardment—was at its 
height. 

Behind a wrecked trench parapet an infantry subaltern, 
faceless and grotesque in a gas mask, crouched with his 
eyes upon the dial of his wrist watch. In the semifluid mud 
of the depression between one crumbled traverse and an- 
other crouched some of his platoon, similarly anonymous 
and grotesque in their masks—weird figures divorced from 
humanity in a demoniac world divorced from normality. 
Each had a hand upon the weapon of his job—bayonet- 
tipped rifle, the divided paraphernalia of Lewis guns, bags 
of bombs. Among them, rolled on to his face, was the body 
of a man half covered with a remnant of sack. The mud 


under him was red and very fluid. A shell had landed in 
the trench just before. Two other men had completely 
vanished in its flash and smoke and stunning detonation. 
Nevertheless, the others crouched patiently in the slush, 
their only horizon that broken trench parapet, beyond 
which the noise of their own bombardment of the enemy 
position was one vast paralyzing roar—the men they were 
about to kill, or by whom they would be killed, quite in- 
visible to them. . 

The subaltern wondered what his men were feeling. His 
own heart was thudding violently. His chest was gripped 
in a curiously stifling constriction; there was an emptiness 
in his abdomen, an internal sinking of his viscera that 
seemed to deprive him of physical strength. Their stolidity 
was odd, fantastic. In-half-an- hour, how many of them 
would be alive? He himself He shut off the thought, 
reverted to remembrance of his objective, repeated it dog- 
gedly to himself: “N25 c.” “N 25.” It was the map 
reference to an infinitesimal section of the enemy second 
line. He was.to press on to it, hang on, consolidate, wait 
for the second wave of the attack to pass over him, pro- 
ceed “‘mopping up’’-behind that second wave. He visual- 
ized that objective as he had seen it in miniature on the 
relief model, prayed inwardly that he would recognize it. 
The chances of its not being blasted out of original sem- 
blance by that pulverizing rain of shells were remote. 
“N 25 c’’—he must get there, hang on. At all costs. 

He looked again at his watch. Six minutes. Quite a 
time yet. Curse these gas masks! One could not breathe 
in them. The nose clip already hurt him. He shivered 
with a cold that soaked into his bones. That was a nice 
comfortable billet, that last one. Pretty girl too. Duck 
your head!—down! crash! Fragments all gone over? Yes. 
Sickening sound, that hissing rush as it arrives. Brutes! 
We must be giving ’em hell though. Wonder how many of 
their machine guns are escaping? . Don’t think—no use 
wondering. "Know presently. Five minutes. - Still five 
minutes. He had a sudden vision of that nice clean staff 
officer at the brigade conference in the barn, heard his diffi- 
dent cultured yvoice—‘“‘ You will advance from here to there, 
and thence to somewhere else.’ Easy enough for him! He 
was sitting now, cool and neat in a quiet office somewhere 
far back, waiting for reports, a cigarette in his mouth. 
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If only one could smoke in a gas mask! He wonde 
the war would come to a sudden end if all the staffs} 
ordered attacks had personally to participate in them 
ironic imagination of it gave him a grim amusement. } 
minutes. He willed his heart to beat normally, refuse 
let himself wonder what death was really like. By J 
That was a near one! Anyone hit? No. Good! | 
officers—yes—supposing they had to attack too; 
wouldn’t be so glib. then with their ‘‘at all costs.” { 
would they? Good chaps, really, no doubt. Brave as } 
one else probably. Part of asystem, that’s all. Doing ': 
jobs—ordering other people to wounds and death. |, 
job. Wish he hadn’t been such an enthusiastic ass. | 

His father could have wangled it—nothing™ refuse | 
really big contractors. His father—he’d be still in | 
now, asleep—snoring. His mother—he saw his mo, 
lying awake in the dawn Stop it, you ruddy j) 
Three minutes. How the hand crawled! Was his w} 
stopping? Couldn’t be—wound it when he synchron 
last night. He would not think of anything—keep| 
brain a blank—blank—blank. Politicians at home, s] 
ing also in nice-white beds, getting up to shout ‘‘ Win 
war at all costs.” His uncle. Shut up—shut—up! D, 
think. An eternity. Could one keep one’s mind {| 
thinking? Could understand chaps going mad. Two.) 
utes. Only two minutes now. What’s that? Three fel) 
blown up—best sergeant too. Keep down, you idiots! | 
minute? It couldn’t be really only *one minute! It; 
Less than one minute. He rose automatically, still cro) 
ing, eyes on that watch. Half a minute. A fraction - 
Now! He sprang for the parapet, waved his arm to 
figures jerking up out of the trench. To right and lel 
him hordes of other faceless figures had emprged at 
magic, were all going one way. 

What followed was a dream—a nhnnbasenaen that 
no reality. Those faceless men who dropped around 
were not killed—or were phantoms who had never li 
The little group of tanks that lurched and plunged 
ships in a rough sea were prehistoric creatures of a nij 
mare. The earth leaped up, almost at his feet, in quick 
flash, black smoke and stunning concussion—leaped uy 
around him, in front, behind, on either side. The enc 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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“‘What?’’ Shouted Tippy. 


1O LONG, Rick!” Tippy called. ‘‘Don’t take any tin 
“money.” His head, thrust through the day-coach 
4 window, made a black target for the admiring and 
ivious glances of half of Indian Point. 

“What you need to worry about is the mamselles!”’ 
ick’s banter floated up from the center of the farewell 
mmittee. “Or better still!” The train began to move 
ad Tippy leaned out to hear above the racketing of the 
heels. “Or better still, spend your time figuring out how 
ou're going to explain that suitcase to the Frenchies.”’ 

“Leave that to me!”’ Tippy yelled. He tried to aim the 
stort squarely, but Rick was now lost in a confusion of 
ptossed hands and handkerchiefs. 

The train lunged into the plowed fields beyond the vil- 

ie, and he dropped back into his seat, clearing his throat 
xcitedly, his Adam’s apple bobbing up and down the thin 
rown column. 
This was what he had waited seven years for, and he 
idn’t care at all that it was costing the last of the partner- 
lipsurplus. Hadn’t Rick insisted that he go? And hadn’t 
‘ick just spent as much on a honeymoon? He continued 
xuberant, a thin coil against the red plush seat, his face 
ressed against the window without seeing the green fields, 
ne intermittent lakes and finally suburban Minneapolis. 

When he changed to the Chicago flier the holiday mood 
ontinued. And it was there, five thousand miles from 
Tanee, that the suitcase began to attract the interest Rick 
ad forecast. A traveling salesman, a fat fellow with little, 
lack, darting eyes, read the two blue-lettered words upon 
S lace in an inquisitive voice like the whistle of a pop-corn 
“Nach Paris! Nach Paris! Say, son, that idea went out 
ne day the Kaiser skipped to Doorn. Don’t you know the 
ae Is overt 9 ; 
ay Ihy,”! ippy replied genially, ‘‘I did read something 
bout it.” He settled into his seat with a grin, his bony 
hin outthrust expectantly, his wiry length stiffening with 
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*“‘Why, Say! You're Full of Prunes! Three Horses in This Country Ain’t Worth That Much. Talk Sense!’’ 


that assurance proper in the half owner of a first-class, 
even though it wasn’t very large, Minnesota stock farm. 
The slogan had caught them, just as he had felt it would. 
Now for the fun! 

“Nach Paris!’”’ the fat salesman piped again. “‘What 
the ——”’ His black eyes, darting up at two other travelers, 
seemed to demand, ‘‘ Brothers, what do you make of this?”’ 

“Don’t you like it?”’ Tippy asked cheerfully. 

“Oh, sure!’ The fat man’s gaze picked at the silver 
service button in Tippy’s lapel. ‘‘Oh, sure!’’ He hesi- 
tated, then offered a fat cigar so astonishingly like himself 
in globular proportions that Tippy never was quite sure 
whether the man or the cigar piped the next question, 
“How come, brother?” 

Tippy grinned and relaxed into a posture suited to a 
long narration. Everything was turning out as he had 
anticipated. Thetrip was going to befun. It certainly was. 

“Well,” he began, “I alwayshad a hen on to visit Paris.” 
The gleam in his eyes was distantly reminiscent, as though 
his desire had endured threescore years instead of part of 
twenty-seven. “‘I always wanted to see that town,” he 
repeated. He paused and puffed. 

“Well,” the salesman piped. 

“Well,” Tippy went on, “knowing that, you can imagine 
how the war hit me. A round trip free and all expenses, 
that’s what it looked like. Mr. Wilson hadn’t any more’n 
made up his mind to fight than I got into uniform. Yes, 
sir-ree! And when a leaky old transport snorted out of 
New York harbor—well! The papers said we were going 
to war. But I knew better. I knew I was going to Paris.” 
Tippy chuckled. The joke had been on him, all right. 

“And you didn’t get there?”’ asked the salesman. “And 
you’re going back now? Is that it?” 

“That’s it,” said Tippy. “I’m going to take that old 
Nach Paris suitease and plump it right on Napoleon’s 
tomb.” 

“But I thought all the A. E. F. got to Paris.” 
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“Say!” Tippy became vehement. ‘‘Say! You thought 
all wrong. Not that I didn’t think the same way when we 
got to Brest—Camp Pontanezen. Only a night’s ride from 
Paris. I figured I’d get there right off. But instead of 
Paris I got an assignment to a machine-gun school. That 
was my first setback.” 

“Tough, brother.” 

“Tt got tougher! I planned to sneak a few days in Paris 
on the return trip, no matter what my travel orders read. 
But, Christopher! The outfit got ordered into the line, up 
in Alsace—or maybe it was Lorraine; I never could get 
those two places separated.” 

The growing audience waggled a collective head in sym- 
pathy. Tippy concealed a satisfied grin. The Nach Paris 
slogan was certainly catching on. It had them going, all 
right. 

And the interest which it aroused between Minneapolis 
and Chicago was no greater than that which it created 
between Chicago and New York. Before a new audience, 
on the Twentieth Century Limited, Tippy found himself 
retelling his story. 

“Well,” he said, “after we got out of Lorraine—or maybe 
it was Alsace—I figured I was entitled to a furlough. Not 
that we’d done much. The Germans didn’t have any but 
some wooden-legged convalescents in front of us. And our 
general was too kind-hearted to make ’em trouble. Still, 
he called it war, and it did seem to me enough to earn a 
leave. But, Christopher!’’ 

“You didn’t get to go?” 
cigar. 

“JT got brigaded with the British. That’s what I got,” 
Tippy said in disgust. “And then I landed in a hospital. 
And when I got out I was put in charge of replacements and 
had to go back to the outfit without stop-overs.”’ 

“And then you had been in France nine months without 
reaching Paris?” 

(Continued on Page 72) 


One of the audience offered a 
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zation woman, was sent upstate by the speakers’ 

bureau of my party to make a talk in one of the small 
industrial towns where the community is divided into dis- 
tinct groups—those who belong to the country club, and 
those who do not belong. 

If my party could operate as effectively in those small 
towns as it does in the big city we could control the legis- 
lature; but unhappily, from our standpoint, we have been 
unable to persuade our party workers in those towns to go 
after the votes as we do in the city. I was sent out as a 
missionary. I am the co-leader of my assembly district, 
which was con- 
verted to our po- 
litical faith largely 
by means of pains- 
taking work in 
changing house- 
wives, office and 
factory girls into 
voters. It had be- 
longed to the op- 
position party for 
many years, and 
some of the party 
leaders thought 
that I might be 
able to teach 
something to the 
upstate women; 
show them that if 
they were going to 
be of any real serv- 
ice to the party 
they would have 
to be politicians 
every day in the 
year instead of 
merely during the 
excitement of a 
campaign. 

The women of 
the local commit- 
tee, who met me 
at the train and 
ushered me into an 
expensive limou- 
sine in which there 
was a cut-glass 
vase containing 
lavender orchids 
matching the up- 
holstery of the car, 
informed me that 
I was to address 
the women work- 
ers of the party at the country club, where we were to have 
luncheon. 

My heart sank when we arrived and I had been wel- 
comed and cooed over by the best-gowned women in town. 
I knew my speaking engagement was only a pleasant waste 
of time. Those women were not politicians. They were 
just nice window dressing, and I told them so. 


zation in the last national campaign I, as an organi- 
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The Work of a District Leader 


“THIS is all fine,” I said to them after being introduced 
and listening to their dainty applause; ‘‘the luncheon 
was delicious. Your club ischarming, and soareyou.”’ And 
then I raised my voice to a soprano roar that brought the 
waitresses back onto the veranda where the luncheon had 
been served. ‘‘It’s fine,” I said, ‘“‘but where’s the vote?”’ 
I was not interrupted in my lecture on the woman in 
practical politics until I asked, as sarcastically as I knew 
how, “‘Do any of you ladies, by chance, happen to work 
in the paper mill?”’ The paper mill in that town employs 
nine hundred girls, most of them old enough to vote. 

“My husband,” icily explained one of my audience, 
“owns the paper mill.’ 

“Ah, yes,” I approved. ‘‘ Well, then, do any of you hap- 
pen to work in the shirt factory?” 

Nudged by her seat neighbor, another woman arose and 
said, “‘My husband owns the shirt factory.”’ 

They were trying to chasten me, poor things, to show 
me how impossibly I was behaving in suggesting that they 
should associate with factory girls simply to get votes. 

I suppose they still curl their lips when they speak about 
mein that town. I am sure they feel that I did not under- 
stand them. The unhappy truth of it is that I understand 
them too well to be deeply hopeful of seeing them change. 
But they and their sisters all over America will have to 
change if they are to accomplish anything in politics. 


They will have to learn that you play politics three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, not merely when the 
bands are playing. They will have to learn that you mar- 
shal votes months—yes, years—before election. They will 
have to learn about organization, but they can learn as well 
as I did if they want to. In the space of six years politics 
has become my meat and drink. Voters are my currency. 
Yet I was not a suffragist. In fact, when the White House 


was picketed by some of the militant seekers of votes for 
women I was shocked; and now, as I say, I am an organi- 
zation woman and a district leader. 

Sometimes when I pause to think about it I feel like that 
old woman of the nursery rime who, when her dog failed to 
recognize her, exclaimed in woe, ‘‘Lawk a mercy on me, 
this is none of I!’”’ And yet I am not changed; or at least 
my friends and my married son tell me Iam not. But my 
scheme of existence has changed. 

Not long ago my telephone rang. A woman’s voice, 
vaguely familiar, responded to my hello. 

“This is Mrs. Waters,” she said tremulously, ‘“‘and I’m 
in trouble.” 

‘‘What is the name, please?” I asked by way of making 
it clear to her that I did not recall her. 

“Never mind the name,” she replied tensely. ‘‘Come 
down, I beg of you, to the night court. I’ve been arrested.” 

“T’ll be right down,’’ I promised. 

For more than an hour that afternoon I had worked in 
my kitchenette making an apricot whip from a recipe I had 
clipped from one of the newspapers, and when the phone 
rang I had been just about to eat it; but without tasting it 
I called a taxicab, put on my hat and hurried off. 

They know me at the night court, and an attendant 
swung open for my entrance the little gate that separates 
the Greek chorus from the actors in the dramas that are 
unfolded there. In the iron cage where prisoners are kept 
were a few drunks, a beady-eyed pickpocket, a slatternly 
beldam, and a weepy, middle-aged woman who beckoned 
to me frantically. I recognized her, but her name was not 
Waters. Between sniffles she told me her story. The 
charge against her was shoplifting. A department-store 
detective had stopped her as she was walking down:an 
aisle holding an umbrella. She told me she had been taking 
it to the front of the store so she could examine it by day- 
light. I did not learn until later, however, that she had put 


the umbrella under her long coat before she started for 
front of the store. Now this woman was the wife of aj 
fessional man whose earnings are large enough to buy h’ 
freight-car load of umbrellas if she wanted them bz 
enough. After talking with her I hastened to the t 
phone, got one of the boys at the club and told him tos, 


one of our lawyers. I had the woman taken out of | 
pen and given a seat inside the railing. Then I spoki; 
the magistrate. | 
Please don’t get the idea that I asked him to be leni| 
All I was trying to do was to get some of the breaks for | 
woman, helping her as I would help the humblest, poo} 
resident of my ; 
trict. I was }| 
forming my cj 
gations under) 
unwritten tre: 
of alliance with) 
thirty thous), 
enrolled voter): 
| my dis'tm| 
. Nearly all of tl) 
know thi 
whether they, 
Republica 
Democrats or 
cialists, the | 
trict leader is ¢ 
of a chance to} 
form a favor | 
them. | 


Favors 


HE law 

from our ¢ 
after a talk ¥ 
the woman, wW 
to see the ow 
of the departm 
store, and aut 
of the compla 
He was persua 
that the ends 
justice would 
served ift 
woman confes 
her error 1} 
signed statemt 
I talked to her} 
mother, and w 
she came arol 
to my way 
thinking t 
department-st 
complaint Vv 
withdrawn. Her real name is signed to that confession | 
she is cured of shoplifting. x 

I took her out of the court room as I had taken her ou 
the prisoners’ pen, and all the way home in the taxi 
eried and squeezed my hand. If you think there isnos 
thing as gratitude in this world you don’t know hun 
nature. That woman would leave a sick bed to do so! 
thing for me now. Naturally I shall never ask her to 
very much besides vote for our candidates, unless it-mi 
be that she could help me sometime to get a job fc 
deserving person in the district. Right now her cook 
woman who came weeping to the district club a few mor 
ago. A scaffolding on a big new apartment house | 
given way and carried four men to their death fror 
dizzy height. One of them, a hod carrier, was her husba 
We saw that she had good, and free, legal advice while 
was collecting from the contractor under the Workm« 
Compensation Act. We talked to the undertaker and 
plained to him that his bill should be as moderate as | 
sible and not submitted too quickly. As one of our work 
he was more than reasonable, and then, when the fp 
woman was able to work, I got her that job as cook in 
home of the reformed shoplifter. eth 

Just the other day an Italian woman came to see’ 
She was a thin creature, sallow-faced and with black] 
skinned back in a tight ugly knot. A baby was pullin 
her dress and a girl about two clutched one of her | 
hands. She put a small piece of paper in my hand | 
then, as if seized by a wave of hysteria, dropped to 
knees at my feet and began to cry. Sometimes I tk 
my chief task as a politician is the drying of eyes. A 
way, I read the little slip of paper. It bore the signat 
of the woman principal of one of the schools in the dist 
and introduced the woman before me simply as “I 
Blanko.” Below the name was a suggestion as to 
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-IE other day came a letter in my mail. “I’ve to 
[rit a paper for my club,”’ it ran, ‘on what women 
Krave done in politics. I hear,” my unknown corre- 
olent wrote, “that you’re in politics. Please tell me 
je you women in politics have done and how you’ve 
mit, and what you're going to do and how you're going 
«it. I think my women will be interested in knowing 
a” 

yill,soshould I. In the first place, far be it from me to 
si that I am in politics. True, I am one of those trust- 
g males who took the politicians at their words when 
esaid to us women after suffrage was granted in 1920, 
(me on in, 
rl the water’s 
- 
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Jielieved them 
«hopped right 
sien they said 
syomen would 
sr accomplish 
hing by stay- 
gon the side 
4 Of nonpar- 
ship, but that 

2 ould do great 

jzs if we only 

inside the par- 

¢, announced 

yallegiance to 

(party of my 

jers and inci- 

stally of my 

, convictions. 

’n they told us 

must serve an 

jrenticeship be- 

; we could ex- 

, to be given 

ie I did the 

\ assigned me, 

chey bill pass- 

poll taking or 

mp speaking. 

en they told 

I must learn 

technic before 

hould expect 

ygnition, I can- 

sed my women, 

vered my vote; 
| verily I had 

‘reward. I 

sed up steadily 

m chairman- 

» to chairman- 

p. If holding 

office in a political machine, if planning campaigns and 
ting publicity and attending mass meetings and having 
picture taken, if having opposition and defeating it 
an being in politics, then might I accept without de- 
the statement that I am there. 
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“Don’t Go Near the Water’”’ 


UT in spite of all that, I know that I am not in politics. 
) Neither, I may add, is any other woman in the U.S.A. 
ere are two words that explain this. One, a la cross- 
rd puzzle, is one half of the human race, ‘“‘man.’’ The 
ier is the better half of the human race, ‘‘woman’’— 
n and woman. 

Let me be clear in this matter. I went into—or rather 
ried to get into—politics because I had been told that I 
Ss peculiarly fitted for this work, because while women 
isted me and believed I had their viewpoint, I did not 
tagonize men. I used to say laughingly that it was my 
) to make women’s entrance into politics as palatable to 
N as possible. 

[ had a tremendous sympathy with them. Here was 
phere of which they had had sole possession suddenly 
yaded by the other sex. Here was a game they had made 
outen their own heads for their delectation and amuse- 
mt being played by people who didn’t know one card 
m another, or a rule or a pawn or a stake. Great 
ott! No wonder they felt as we might if H. G. Wells’ 
n of Mars were to descend upon our earth or as if a no- 
uit poker game were invaded by some penny-ante-ers. 
But even though I understood all this, I did think these 
¢n who ruled the political parties which they told us ruled 
® country were sage men who burned the midnight oil 
dying ways and means to carry elections. And so, 
ought I, they will say to themselves: ‘‘ Well, here are the 
lies. God bless ’em. We didn’t want ’em. But here 
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Counted Out 


they are. Solong as women have got the votes, the only thing 
for.us to do is to have women help us get other women’s 
votes.” I thought they had figured it all out, and that 
when they said ‘“‘Come on in, girls, the water’s fine,” they 
meant just what they said. 

Now I know, of course, that they had just one idea under 
their hats—namely, that they must keep the women from 
organizing a third party. For the women’s attitude of 


A Woman Seconds the Nomination of Al Smith, at the National Democratic Convention, 


Madison Square Garden, New York 


nonpartisanship and the organization of the League of 
Women Voters filled them with the holy fear that these 
women might any day become the balance of power. Of 
course, there was no danger of this; but they didn’t know 
women, so they did the first thing that occurred to them. 
To keep the women from becoming nonpartisan, they 
threw out this invitation. 

“Come on into the parties, ladies,”’ they said. ‘‘That is 
the only way to count.” 

The women accepted, great numbers of them, and looked 
about for a place inside the parties, a diving board or a 
nice quiet pool or even a shallow space in which to wade; 
for, being modest creatures, they did not expect to go 
beyond their depth before they could swim. 

And there wasn’t any place. What they were told in 
effect was: ‘We're glad to see your willing spirit, ladies, 
but don’t bother us.”’ In other words, ‘‘ Don’t go near the 
water.”’ 

Now this, of course, is where these men politicians were 
incomprehensible to us women. We thought, having in- 
vited us, that they would provide a place for us. In some 
cases, of course, seats were to be found on the shore—that 
is, committeeships were provided for women, nice high- 
sounding ones, but with no authority or responsibility 
attached to them. 

I’ve never been quite able to make up my mind whether 
politics offers a very special attraction to men of a type 
antipathetic to women or whether politics makes men so. 
But I’ve often pondered over the fact that a woman may 
go into the masculine game of horse racing and win a Derby 
without starting anything like the antagonism or resent- 
ment raised by any woman who ventures into politics. 
Even the men who believe in suffrage, who helped to win 
it, men who are charming and agreeable husbands or dinner 
partners, seem to stiffen when they meet a woman politi- 
cally. 
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One of them was frank enough once to tell me the truth. 
He was a man well known nationally, a clubman, a million- 
aire, prominent in councils of his party and had held im- 
portant political offices: 

“‘T can never be comfortable when a woman is mixed up 
in a political conference, for I can never forget she is a 
woman. Hither she interests me as a woman or she offends 
me as a woman, and in either case I cannot treat with her 
as with a confrere.” 

I think this man expressed what many men feel. 

And there is another thing that irks men about having 
women on political committees. I speak now not of the 
formal committees 
which meet like 
conventions for 
publicity purposes 
only; I speak of 
the caucuses and 
subcommittees. 
From time imme- 
morial politicians 
have done their 
political confab- 
bing over the 
glasses and the 
card table. These 
political confabs 
are jaunts, they 
are in the nature 
of diversion, and 
women of the type 
that is elected to 
committees and 
nominal leader- 
ship do not fit in 
with the convivial 
nature of the 
jaunts. 


Ladies’ Luck 


AID a very dis- 

tinguished pol- 
itician to me once 
when I protested 
because I had not 
been notified of 
some meeting at 
which an impor- 
tant decision had 
been made: 

“My dear lady, 
you are a lady. 
Our meeting was 
held in the chair- 
man’s bedroom 
last night at two o’clock. We were in dishabille, mental 
and physical. What would you?”’ 

Most of these men are gentlemen. It irritates them to 
place a lady in this position, and this irritation expresses 
itself in an irritation against the whole proposition of 
women in politics. 

The entire mechanism of politics, from the handing out 
of the cigar when the henchman enters the room of the 
chief to the last inside conference at the national conven- 
tion, is built out of the habits and the ways of men. Nor 
are men to blame for this. It is as if women suddenly 
found themselves on a Pullman entirely equipped for men 
passengers. 

I need not mention the embarrassment a situation such 
as the one mentioned causes to the lady. It also seriously 
cripples her usefulness. She feels that she owes it to her 
followers, those women who placed her in office and expect 
her to express their desires as to policies, to be present at 
these conferences. She knows she is not functioning 100 
per cent if she is not. And yet shall she ask that ten men, 
as there were on that occasion, should make themselves 
uncomfortable so that she might sit in the meeting? 

The question being decided was an important one. It 
involved negotiations between various factions in the 
party. Various members of the committee were detailed by 
the chairman to feel out this leader and that and report 
back. And then there were hours of jockeying between 
leader and leader. Not only would the woman have been 
of no help here, for she was of no faction, but negotiations 
such as these are not well conducted from a forum under 
Robert’s Rules of Order. If she had insisted on a formal 
committee meeting, what would have happened would 
have been that the negotiators would have withdrawn into 
the adjoining bedroom, and if pursued there, on into 
another room of the suite. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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IRST, lest this 
lack the 
weight of rec- 


ognized authority, 
let me explain that 
this article is writ- 
ten from what may be de- 
scribed as the advantage of 
an amphibious position — 
that of a person who is nei- 
ther exactly the oppressed 
and harassed native nor the 
wildcat excursionist, but 
partakes about equally of the 
nature and circumstances 
of each; in other words, a 
creature of natural vagrant, 
predatory and destructive 
instincts, subject and sensi- 
tive to the lure of the open 
road and woods and fields 
adjacent, fond of other peo- 
ple’s fruit and flowers and 
the joy of building fires in 
the woods, but doomed for 
many years to absolute re- 
sponsibility for the well- 
being of a tract of rural land 
comprising some miles of the 
shore of a lake that has long 
been a popular resort in 
summer and largely and in- 
creasingly infested by trip- 
pers from every part of the 
country, who, if left entirely 
to their own devices, would 
soon reduce the place to the 
condition depicted in Mr. 
Johnson’s recent cartoon. 

Therefore the writer — 
hereinafter to be described 
for brevity’s sake as I or 
me—begs to be regarded, for 
the purposes of this disquisi- 
tion, as a qualified expert on 
trippers, or, as I believe they 
prefer to be called, tourists, 
as well as on rural owners; 
and to be allowed to state 
emphatically and endeavor 
to prove that all that is 
needed and the best that can 
be had to check the plague 
is simply a better under- 
standing between the two 
classes, each of which is 
under certain delusions con- 
cerning the other. 


Tourist Types 


4p ee come and come, the 
trippers, good and bad, 
of every sort and grade. 
There are courteous, amiable persons who ask and are 
pleasantly grateful for leave to use the ground, who never 
abuse it; there are consequential individuals of con- 
spicuous opulence who seem to take pride in showing a cal- 
lous disregard for the rights, convenience and feelings of 
their rural hosts; there are their imitators—usually office 
drudges on vacation trying to show off; there are thorough 
blackguards, mischievous, dishonest, willfully impudent 
and destructive; and there are—thank heaven!—swarms 
upon swarms of average, happy-go-lucky, well-meaning 
citizens, somewhat lax in conduct, grotesquely ignorant 
of rural conditions and the laws of the land, but intrinsi- 
cally sound and kind. 

This last class, because of its immense numbers, which 
creates and commands the situation, and because of its 
well-meaning ignorance which is quite open to instruction 
and generally glad to get it, is at once the cause and the 
prospective remedy of the whole trouble. 

At present, however, the tripper does not understand 
the owner, nor the owner the tripper. : 

Take the hypothetical typical case of Eli Wattle, which 
is the real case of hundreds in this neighborhood—doubt- 
less of many thousands elsewhere—and let’s see what’s the 
matter. 

Mr. Wattle lives, with his wife, sister and perhaps a 
belated child or two, on .a farm, a-mile or more from the 
nearest village. He keeps no hired men. His grown sons 
have gone away, perhaps to work in the cities, perhaps to 
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“Don't You Think, ’Fore You Take Them Berries, You'd Ought to Ax the 


dig through college, perhaps to lie forever under foreign 
soil, At all events he must rely on his own hands for help 
in any physical emergency. 

On a pleasant Sunday morning he is aroused from a 
hard-earned doze by a riot of strange sounds without, and 
finds six men and a dozen or more women and children in 
possession of his premises and probably more or less 
abusing his property. They seem to him well dressed, their 
cars stand by the road, he regards them, probably, as 
prosperous idlers, wantonly invading and injuring a poor 
man’s property—willful trespassers at best. It never 
occurs to him that they are poor industrious workers, hon- 
est in all intent, tired of close rooms and dusty streets, rev- 
eling a while in the light and air and color of hills and fields, 
the ripple of water and the shade of old trees, and—re- 
grettably—in the abundance of country fruit and flowers. 

The trippers recognize Mr. Wattle as a comic figure 
known to them chiefly through vaudeville, the movies and 
facetious strips in the Sunday supplements; they regard 
him as an amusing feature of the country landscape, not 
at all as the injured owner of property upon which they are 
trespassing. A man whose idea of home is confined to a 
flat, or a small suburban house and yard, and his place of 
business a shop or office, does not easily realize that fields 
and woods are a countryman’s place of business and part 
of his home as well. : 

So there they stand at cross purposes. What is Mr. 
Wattle to do? 


mon sense; demande 
parently, by self-respe 
good citizenship—is ta 
them off in such ter; 
may tend to discourage 
from like invasions an(| 
redations elsewhere. | 

But will they go? ? 
haps; more likely noi| 
give them the benefilj 
psychological doubt, || 
not occurred to them} 
they cannot unders} 
that they are doing: 
actual harm. 

They are in the cot; 
where, they are well a} 
people do pick fruit) 
flowers and play abo 
thegrass. Whose, they 
never stopped to t] 
They are also, for the| 
being at least, tourists. 
the dignity of that orc 
sustain. Certain prin 
of fine-fellowism, dear 
our hearts, forbid the 
meekly to permit a ma 
in uniform to order. 
about like a subway ¢ 
or a cop before the ey 
the women and chil 
Shall they obey this cor 
hick? Not on yer lif 


Wayside Mann 


UT if Mr. Wattleha 
much experience of 
kind, or of human k 
general, he is already a 
that anything in the nj 
of rebuke, command ¢ 


ample force, will pr 
hostility; that even e 
ance with it will be 


may work—but I 
instances, = 
A family, highly n 
servedly respected in 
summer colony and tk 
of their residence, a1 
persons of the professional class, with every advant 
good breeding and cultivation, went outin their car, 
along as a guest a visiting clergyman, with the inten 
picking berries. They saw, by the wayside, a thick p 
of blackberry bushes, rich in fruit and growing—as ii 
custom of country blackberries—wild. Out came t 
and they went at it, parson and all. While they were 
gaged a grotesque, bewhiskered face peered throug 
brush and spoke in a tone of gentle reproach: i, 
“Don’t you think, ’fore you take them berries, 
ought to ax the owner?” — 
Without answering, and without further inter 
they went on picking berries, unmolested, and o 
many quarts. a 
The instructive point is that the hostess in com 
the berry party herself gleefully told me the tale next 
proud of the quantity of berries taken, utterly unawal 
any flaw in the ethics of the proceeding, regarding 
appearance and protest of the owner, or whoever it 
have been, merely as an amusing incident. ' 
Another lady of good family and superior educa’ 
living in the country and not ignorant of local condit 
was picking berries in a pasture near a farmhouse, 
woman came out and explained that she needed tho 
ticular berries for her own use and for sale. The f: 
vader—a charming and highly intelligent person—de: 
but told ~ years afterward with genuine indignatio 


= 


Owner?”’ 
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JOM 38 had a southern exposure and two tall win- 
‘dows. The smooth walls, which were hygienically 
Ndustless, also were of the color of cheap boarding- 
<cofiee. The furniture and the appliances, of white- 
ypled metal, suggested labor-saving rather than asepsis. 
ult lay with the hospital authorities. Because they 
j ot consult experts in emotions, they had erected a 
yrary shelter for engines in need of repairs instead of 
itation for ailing human beings. The best room in 
ospital was without courteous reticence. From the 
e no friendly message came. One could never get 
the walls that intimate tolerance which all people 
most of all, sick people. 

[ivas plain that cases would be handled expeditiously 
m-for cash. That is the trouble with standardization. 
‘intended to save time and effort. With machines, 
means desirable dollars. With humans, it means 
| things not so desirable. 

/ the Model B-5 Surgical Bed, in that dismally every- 
less room, lay what the surgeons’ sterilized steel had 
{ the famous John William Thurber. Those millions 
nericans who never look at the editorial page and 
miss the illustrated supplement, knew him by sight, 
'e had been for years one of those conventions that 
papers establish in order to save themselves work and 
e readers thought—the best-dressed man in America. 
before his public was thrilled by the printed news 
for his eighty-five coats he needed ninety-seven pairs 
ousers, while for his one hundred and forty-three 
en only thirty-four hats were required to produce 
¢: harmonies which a well-dressed man must insist on, 
} William Thurber had been universally accepted as 
éyremier manikin of the greatest and best-dressed re- 
Jicon earth. He photographed extremely well and came 
4 old family; but also he had a natural talent for news- 
It background. Irrespective of the season, he was the 
net Sunday-supplement gentleman. 
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For the first time in his life he found himself in a predica- 
ment which neither his check book nor his social position 
could overcome for him. Serious internal trouble developed 
precisely when the flu epidemic was at its height. Nurses 
were not to be had, so. that he could not be cared for at 
home. When Dr. George E. Marston, the famous surgeon, 
decided on an instant operation, Thurber was rushed to 
the hospital—with only one suit of clothes and no hat. 
The operation was very difficult, but, according to the sur- 
geons, highly satisfactory. It established conclusively 
that another and more serious operation was necessary. 

A day and a night nurse were wanted. Not one was to be 
had. Finally Dr. William Carleton, Doctor Marston’s 
young assistant, came back with one of Marston’s tavor- 
ites, Miss Margaret O’Neill. Being a good nurse, she could 
do the work of two good nurses. She was plump, pink- 
skinned, red-headed and past thirty. She had a quick- 
gaited mind, a temper that kept pace with it and an 
outlook on life that prevented her from cherishing silly 
illusions. 

“Yeh,” she told her old friend and classmate, Edith 
Walker, who happened to have an appendicitis case across 
the hall in 87—“‘yeh, they sent Billy after me. He walks 
into the man’s house just as I was putting on my hat to 
go home. I said nothing doing; I was going to hit the hay 
and be lost to a cruel world for eight days and nine nights, 
consecutive. He told me they were nice rich people, but I 
told him sleep and not diamonds was what I was shy of.” 

“Had you been long on the other case?”’ 

“Say, I was on a typhoid case seven weeks, during which 
that inconsiderate pill had three relapses. I never came so 
near to dying myself as then. I was the only person in that 
five-story-and-basement house that could walk. About 
three days before I was due to leave, the doctor decided 
they could spare me and I was rushed to a flu case. After 
that I got nothing but flu cases. I had four in thirteen days, 
all fatal. One of them was the nicest kid I ever saw. I felt 
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awful when he went. Sixteen years old! Well, I went from 
one to another without seeing the inside of my own bed- 
room. I got so I didn’t know whether I was a lady or an 
undertaker’s assistant. I was ready to drop.” 

“You should have gone home to rest. Who'll nurse you 
if you get sick?” 

“Well, Billy swore Doctor Marston said to tell me it was 
a personal favor to him. He wouldn’t have anybody else 
for this particular case. Say, you wouldn’t think, after 
five long years, that he’d be throwing up to my face that 
old appendix he deprived me of, would you? I suppose it 
really was the flowers; twice he sent me American Beau- 
ties, darn him—the only flowers I got. So, like a fool, I 
said I would come, and here I am. But how I could sleep! 
Gosh!’’ And she yawned. 

“That’s tough luck,” agreed Edith. 
who your case is, don’t you?”’ 

“Yeh, John William Thurber. I wouldn’ mind if I could 
have had a little rest. On the level, Edith, I feel like a 
regular son—son—son A sleepwalker. S’long.”’ 

At the end of the first week the patient was not doing so 
well as the doctors had hoped, and Mrs. Thurber was the 
victim. She had no other child than her husband. For 
twenty years she had loved him, and guarded and admired 
him besides. The importance of his existence, as she saw it, 
raised her conception of her duties to a level it never would 
have attained had she been the wife of anyone else. But 
life was one injustice after another. After she had nearly 
committed suicide by consenting to let Doctor Marston 
operate, the great surgeon rewarded her by declaring it 
would be cruelty to encourage hopes of Thurber’s recov- 
ery! She heard that—and then she heard no more. The 
sharp-eyed Marston saw waves of noncomprehension sweep 
over her blanched face and saw her eyes sink in until he 
had an impression of looking down into them from a height. 
But he was not subtle enough to tell it came from think- 
ing not of death but of life—her own, without Thurber. 


“Bat you know 


are You?’ 
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In time the patient passed from an uncomfortable rest- 
lessness into an ominous quiescenc¢e. The early fidgets 
begat in his wife a longing to calm him. The later ashen 
immobility brought out furtive tears of dread. He ac- 
quired the hospital strangeness, perhaps because the fine 
gray growth on his cheeks subtly changed the lines of his 
face. He also developed disquieting dislikes that accentu- 
ated the transformation. He lost the wish to speak, or even 
to hear speech, so that his silences lost their old meanings. 

In the meantime the newspapers published old pho- 
tographs and printed daily bulle-. 
tins of his condition. He was too 
well-known a man not to have in- 
quiries come in from others than the 
death-watch reporters. Mrs. Thurber 
soon found herself unable to answer 
them scathelessly. If she told the 
truth, she must consider what was 
coming. If she did not, the lie made 
her think of what ought to be the 
truth; and that made the tears come 
even more quickly. So it devolved 
upon the overworked nurse to answer. 

Coming on this case as she had, after 
several wearing weeks, the constant 
telephoning—the same fool questions 
and the same evasive answers fifty 
times a day—told disproportionately 
on the nerves of Miss O’Neill, known 
to the nurses as Brick. She could not 
say to them that Mr. Thurber was 
going to die because he was too weak 
to permit Marston to cut arib and get 
at the thoracic cavity after something 
or other that had no business to be 
there. As for the end, there was no 
telling when it would be. Marston 
thought it might take six weeks. But 
the pessimistic Brick, thinking of the 
sleep she wasn’t getting, didn’t believe 
it would come before six months. 

Thurber, too weak to talk, could 
not ingratiate himself with her. But 
while the impersonality of the case 
and the consciousness that it was 
hopeless made her interest perfunc- 
tory, Miss O’Neill did her professional 
duty in full. That is, she used her 
head, without the priceless codpera- 
tion of her heart. 

At that, the patient’s plight would 
have awakened a purely feminine sym- 
pathy in the nurse but for the wife. 
Whenever Brick approached what 
might have developed into self- 
reproach for not feeling sorry for 
Thurber, Mrs. Thurber contrived 
promptly to close the door on remorse. 

The Thurbers were middle-aged peo- 
ple, presumably well educated, cer- 
tainly much traveled, with a knowledge 
of books and the world, as well as with 
rnoney enough to purchase nearly 
everything which well-mannered folk 
should wish to buy for cash. And yet 
that woman insisted upon adoring her 
husband aloud! At times Brick, driven 
into optimism by the excess of her 
pessimism, lingered, against her judgment, on the chance 
of hearing Mrs. Thurber call him John, or even Johnny. 
But the use of a plain Christian name required consistent 
wisdom, while incredibly foolish questions such as “‘Is 00 
a weeny bit better?” could be asked only of a honey boy 
or a darling pettie. 

“‘T don’t call that love,”’ Brick said to her chum, Edith, 
in the diet kitchen. “‘ Edith, that woman is the most mur- 
derous Pollyanna that ever ravaged a hospital. I’m telling 
you, it’s fierce. Even when you hear her, you only half 
believe it.” 

“Maybe he likes it,’’ suggested the diplomatic Edith, 
knowing what pleasure it would give her colleague to deny 
it. ‘‘Husbands are all kind 0’ queer. She may have his 
number better than us.” 

“Yeh, that’s the reason he’s letting himself go more and 
more,” snorted Brick, as the astute Edith knew she would. 
“He is only holding on with his left little finger. What’s 
the latest promise from yours?”’ 

Brick was playing fair, paying Edith for listening by 
doing some hearing herself. Miss Walker had her own 
grievance—an aged Porto Rican who, having left the gas 
pains behind, now talked of automobile tours through 
France. His requests for advice exasperated Edith be- 
cause, with his atrocious English, she never could be sure 
whether he was insulting her or mistaking her for Baedeker. 

“Oh, he asked me if I liked diamonds—deeamants he 
called them—better then pearls. So I told him I only col- 
lected emeralds,” answered Edith. ‘And what do you 


think? I found out today that he isa great-grandfather!” 


“Yeh, they are wonderful, some of those old Cubans. I 
had one of them last year. He sure promised. Havana and 
his home and servants were at my disposition, and I had 
such hair! And I could take my pick of sport models if 
these lips would only be kind and smile before the sun 
dropped out of his sky. I was in my house, sefiorita, in that 
palace he owned down there. When he left he gave me a 
box of guava jelly he wasn’t allowed to eat. But at that, 
I'd rather listen to his stuff than to what I get now.” 

“But if I only understood him,” complained Edith. 

“What do you want to do— 
bean him with that bowl? 
You're better off left in doubt. 
But me? I thought I was play- 


for the old fusser, Doctor Lar- 
sen. But this? Ouch! No 
more surgical cases for Titian’s 
Flora where the wife is 
thrown in for good meas- 
ure. She asks him if he’s 
better and he smiles and 


Dr. William Carleton, Doctor Marston’s Young Assist« 
ant, Came Back With One of Marston’s Favorites, 
Miss Margaret O’Neili 


blinks, meaning yes. So she asks, ‘Much better?’ and he 
blinks again, because he is a gentleman and can’t nod and 
won’t lie aloud. So she says, ‘How much better, honey 
bunch?’ and the poor thing smiles back. And then she tells 
him she is going to telegraph to Palm Beach for reserva- 
tions; and all the time she knows he’ll be discharged dead 
from this hospital.” 

“Maybe she doesn’t know it,” suggested the Machia- 
vellian Edith. 

“Then why does she go out in the hall after she pesters 
him and cry to beat the band? What’s that a sign of, 
erysipelas or plain lying? Well, I guess! Then she dries her 
eyes and comes back and begins spilling more mush all over 
the premises. Say, I’ve got so that when I see corn meal 
on the bill of fare I get acute nausea. ‘Does oo want 
Lovey to go away, now? Ess? Doos 00?’ Oh, gosh!” 

“Whom were you making love to, Miss O’ Neill?” 

Brick whirled about, saw Doctor Marston frowning at 
her and turned a defiant red. 


ing in hard luck when I went’ 
on that last pneumonia case. 


““Who—me?” she asked discouragingly, while } 
cleverly vanished. 
Doctor Marston was worse than a great surgeon 
was a man of moods. Habitually he jested, as the e 
way of being professionally optimistic. He was so 
lous about his nurses that to be asked to go on one 
cases was equivalent to at least eight different di 
For that reason, and because he stood up for them, 
the pick of the profession. But he had a remark: 
pacity for being intensely disagreeable at times. 
“Yes, you!” he said coldly. ‘‘ You were mocking a 
woman who has a man to love—and to lose.” 
He froze with one look any retort she might have 
to make and went on his way to the elevator. 
appeared with the most efficient first-aid outfit 
vised—a pair of sympathetic ears. ‘ 
“Yeh,” said Brick, not at all aggressively—‘“yeh 
know how often these society dames love ’em and |: 
all right.’’ She followed Doctor Marston with hi 
amazingly unvindictively. ‘I could tell him a 
two!” 
“H’m!”’ sneered the loyal Edith. Then, for good n 7 
ure, she followed that with a sniff. 
Just then Doctor Marston looke 
whereupon Miss Walker promptly carr 
tray to Number 37, where the am y 
oldster from Porto Rico was wai 
nourishment and an answer. 
Feeling herself spied upon, Brick frow 
The frown stayed on. It was with h 
she returned to 38 in time to be i 
that a Mrs. Bigelow was in the ri 
room inquiring about Mr. Thurber. 
Brick smoothed her wrinkled front bu 
her soul when she saw Mrs. Big 
suspicious-eyed dowager who by usin 
technical terms defied deception in ai 
That made Miss O’Neill allow the 
histrion that is in the heart of every w 
whose hair is red—or black, white, 
henna or altogether minus—to'walk 
the footlights. That is to say, she do 
look of resignation of a great speciali 
into the case, alas, too late. 
did it exactly as she might} 
thrown a shawl over her gloi 
head. a 
The look seemed to soal 


subtle chemistry of the spirit 
a high-bred regret, a sorrow 
remembered its manners. 

“Of course, as you kn 
she finished, “there is alway 
chance. But that is all.” 

The dowager, barely 
calling her “‘ doctor,” nodde 
went away, also wearing | 
giarized regret, domino 
between her brow and uppe 

Miss O’ Neill barely had tim 
give her patient a sip of 
when his cousin, Mr. Corec¢ 
called. She went to the recep 


and was ba distinguished oe “7 
“oThat2 she answered, “is something nobody can 
for certain.” q 
There was that in her voice which made him ashy 
but what do you yourself really think?”” 4 


used the mien, tempo and voice of eee exp i é 
and gave generously: 

“Well, you know, Mr. Corcoran, only one ¢a 
hundred ever recovers; and sometimes they lose the 
of the lower limbs. Some of them don’t survive more t 
a few months, so that it seems a pity to suffer so m 
just to drag along such a short time. But of cours 
isn’t for us to 2 

She did not finish, deeming her shrug sufficient to ¢ 
the sentence. My 

Mr. Corcoran, being an intelligent man, accepted 
views so completely that he didn’t think of asking 
the name and nature of Thurber’s trouble. His look ¢ 
forted Brick to the extent of making her forget Marst 
reproof. hy 

She returned to 38. Mrs. Thurber was standing at 
foot of the bed. The patient was sleeping so effortle 
that it did not look normal to Brick. She appl ; 
quickly and studied the sleeper. She was convinced 1 
for some reason he was feigning sleep. She wondered w 
the reason vat be—and ceased to wonder when she 


Mrs. Thurber’s look of terror. 


: own: returned to Brick’s brow. She could not dis- 
pipatient, because the poor man was dying. But 
xt, she could not dislike the wife either. That relief 
ofor her. Almost daily Mrs. Thurber made a scene 
, e could be induced to go out for her meals or for a 
nf fresh air. But always she brought back with her 
“candies for Brick, or a pair of gloves or a string of 
1 propitiatory gift of some kind, pathetic as the 

s Terings of the grief-stricken to the mercenary gods 


5 access of her too persistent sense of gratitude in 
g Miss Margaret O’Neill of the self-protective 
ve with which she otherwise would have wrapped 
jin Mrs. Thurber’s presence was bad for Brick’s 
ss Too wrought up to accept the doting wife’s mush 
f. discount for a hospital case, Brick could give her 
« only a partial airing in the diet kitchen. That 
» savor of an unpalatable cowardice, of underhand- 
and Brick was essentially frank. 

; he been asleep long?” asked Mrs. Thurber. She 
jiwent through the form of asking for information as 
Boke required official permission to worry. But 
< 100k her head, whereupon Mrs. Thurber, meaning 
1 in particular, said, “Oh, Miss O’Neill!” 
imspeakable Marston and nine weeks of overwork 
ay balanced a whole stack of chips on each of 

shoulders. They toppled. She said gruffly, ‘Do 
nt to wake him up so he won’t have any rest?” 

} no! No! No!” But Mrs. Thurber’s agonized 
‘naturally made matters worse. 
Pn go out and get some fresh air. You only disturb 


3: I just came back,” objected Mrs. Thurber queru- 


i, weren’t out over fifteen minutes. The first thing 
low you’ll be sick yourself, and that won’t worry 
4h, no! Go out again and stay longer.” 

‘rather not. I wanted to get you this. I saw them 
slay, but I didn’t know your number. I asked Miss 
k'. So when I went out a 

} Thurber spoke with a little girl’s breathless eager- 
Brick had the grace to blush with an annoyed re- 
; She shook her head at the package Mrs. Thurber 
fore her. 

ase, Miss O’Neill,’’ pleaded Mrs. Thurber. 

| rather not. I don’t want you to do such things. I 
don’t. It makes me feel that you think I’m not do- 


jat you pay me for, and 4: 


} 
. 


“Not at all! Why, Miss O’Neill, we are so grateful to 
you! Really, it is only a trifle; not worth talking about.” 

Mrs. Thurber’s voice, pitched low that the sleeper might 
not be awakened, was so lachrymose that Brick stopped 
her own lips with her own forefinger. Then she beckoned. 

Out in the hall, she said, ‘‘Please go out and stay out 
at least an hour, Mrs. Thurber.” 

“T couldn’t. Doctor Marston might come.” 

“Tf he comes at all it won’t be till after eight tonight, 
Doctor Carleton said. This is the day he operates in 
Mount Aolus. But you’ve simply got to get some fresh 
air. Why don’t you go up on the roof? It’s such a nice 
day, you’ll be comfortable up there.” 

“But suppose the doctor i 

“T’ll call you.” 

“But suppose he is in a hurry.” 

“T’ll hold him until you see him.. I promise you. Bea 
good girl!” And she pushed Mrs. Thurber toward the ele- 
vator. : : 

Deprived of will power by a fortnight spent in the 
paralyzing shadow of death, Mrs. Thurber offered no re- 
sistance. 

Nevertheless, as she stepped into the car, she said, 
“Don’t you think he’s better today?” 

The eyes that looked into Brick’s overflowed with the 
world-old skepticism of loving women seeking to propitiate 
fate by disbelieving aloud what they dare not disbelieve 
in their hearts. 

Brick diplomatically said, ‘‘ Didn’t you notice how nicely 
he was sleeping?”’ 

Mrs. Thurber shuddered. 

“No; I thought it was too much like—like a trance. 
He was so dreadfully still, Miss O’Neill.”’ 

“Nonsense! Did you want him to kick a hole in the 
blanket? You get your fresh air and you'll see how much 
braver you'll feel.” 

“Yes; but you haven’t said that he is better.” 

Brick bit her lip to keep the mounting wave of fury from 
becoming vocal—and ceased to bite it when she looked into 
Mrs. Thurber’s eyes. There, as on a screen, she saw a 
woman’s soul kneeling, begging; and she knew that Mrs. 
Thurber was begging, not for life and not for happiness 


““Yes, You!’’ He Said Coldly. 
ing a Poor Woman Who Has a Man to Love— 
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and not for hope, but for the name, for the sound, for the 
ghost of hope—for the hope of hope! 

“Of course he is!” came from between Miss O’Neill’s 
lips. She hated lies, and this woman made her hate herself 
and the world. 

“You only say so!”’ complained Mrs. Thurber with the 
deadly logic of all peculiarly illogical women. Those four 
words were the price she charged Miss O’Neill for not 
bursting into tears. 

“Go on up before I swear at you!”’ cried the exasperated 
Brick. And Mrs. Thurber, seeing the reassuring wrath on 
the round red face, almost sobbed in her relief. 

“Oh, thank you, Miss O’Neill! I'll go! Ill go!” 

Miss O’Neill returned to her patient. She did not like 
his playing possum. That wasn’t a textbook symptom, 
which made it all the more disquieting to her mind. Was 
it that his weakness had reached the stage when it was an 
effort to keep the eyelids open, or was it from intention— 
that is, from indifference to living consciously? From that 
indifference to the more serious indifference to life itself 
was but a short and fatal step. 

Brick coughed—in vain. He might really be asleep. 
She would not risk disturbing him. The package contain- 
ing Mrs. Thurber’s latest peace offering was on the bureau. 
She carried it to the window and opened it. 

“For the love of Mike!”’ she muttered. 

The stockings were not only superb but there were three 
pairs. Shesmiled. Then the child that always would be in 
her shook her head. She frowned. 

This was a fee not for professional skill but for that hu- 
man kindness which she had not given in this case. It was 
an overpayment from an inefficient person made more 
helpless by a benumbing sorrow. Had it come from an 
intelligent person, it would have been an insult. What 
kind of woman was this who sent three pairs of expensive 
hose to a red-headed nurse, together with an unspoken re- 
quest to sweep back the ocean? Trying to bribe death 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Mr. ARKWRIGHT: Does it take you half an hour 
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to say good-by to your wife? ia! Z) {J AZ 
Mr. BUDDENSEEK: That is all I was saying. \Y AAS IZA 64 hy 
Mr. ARKWRIGHT: I’d like to believe it. ew 


Mr. HINKLE: Can counsel qualify as an expert? 
Take the stand, Mr. Arkwright, and let us hear how 
many wives 

REFEREE: Mr. Hinkle, please remember that this is not a 
police court. Put your objections properly. Continue, Mr. 
Arkwright. 


—In Re Dollar-a-Step Company, Bankrupt. 


URING all the time between 2:50 p.m. and 3:19 p.m. 
D of June 19, 1912, Mr. Murray Buddenseek was say- 
ing good-by to his wife at the New York Central 
Station at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 

This leave-taking, whose protractedness seems to have 
been unremarked by any of the several hundred possible 
witnesses, took place in the street-level waiting room and 
within twenty feet of the news stand in the southwest 
corner. Many passers-by must have seen the two young 
people sitting there on the bench, must have glanced into 
the resolutely cheerful faces, and must even have per- 
ceived—when the breeze lifted the casually spread news- 
paper on Murray Buddenseek’s knee—that the hand of 
Mrs. Buddenseek was at all times held in his. 

Had these passers-by known that the Buddenseeks had 
been man and wife for just one month, they would have 
looked more keenly at the young couple, seeking to sur- 
prise in their faces an honest opinion of marriage. But 
their scrutiny would have been baffled, unless they were 
attending when the eyes of the decorous young couple on 
the bench met and lingered and smiled. The Buddenseeks 
had had a month’s practice in dissimulation, and they 
were not going to act like silly bride and groom just because 
Mrs. Buddenseek was leaving for a few days to visit her 
people near Poughkeepsie and escape the first of the hot 
weather. 

“ Beacon— New Hamburg—Camelot—and Poughkeep- 
sie!”” chanted an official on the steps; and he drew a 
breath to resume his litany. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY RAEBURN VAN 


The Buddenseeks’ smiles brightened; they nodded at 
each other felicitatingly, and rose and hurried up the steps. 
When they were beside the impatient train Murray Bud- 
denseek forgot his part as a hardened old benedict; he put 
out his hands, one of which held a heavy valise, and said 
with anguish, “‘Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by, sweetheart,’ said Mrs. Buddenseek; and 
then she was in his arms, with the valise against the small 
of her back and his lips on hers. A trainman stood by and 
held a watch. When one minute had passed, he popped the 
watch into his pocket and shouted. His loud cry reminded 
the young couple of the object of their coming. 

Murray Buddenseek stood on the platform and watched 
the train roar away northward. When it was obviously 
gone, and when a blurred study of the diminishing tracks 
showed that it had not relented and turned back, he 
brisked up at once. He marched smartly across the plat- 
form and down the stairs and out into One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, telling himself that a few days on the 
farm would do Elsie a world of good and that he ought to 


be ashamed to feel so traitorously chipper. To prove to 


himself that he felt all of chipper and that One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street did not look unwontedly dreary 
and forsaken to him, he essayed a rollicking whistle; but 
his music refused to rollic or to be other than a dismal and 
tuneless puffing, so he stopped that and thought of business. 

To individualize Murray Buddenseek and to distinguish 
him absolutely from the thousands of other persons who 
walked on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street that 
day—and, indeed, from the hundreds of millions who were 
then existing on the Western Hemisphere—it is to be said 
that there were sixty-three ridge characteristics in the 
print of his left thumb; its classification by the Galt sys- 
tem was 2AA-7, and it was of the whorl type. Nor is 
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this all; its core was a staple, the rigl 
bifurcating almost at the shoulder and ° 
limb forming three islands before di 
For those who find the anthropometric | 
more informing, he was five feet and ter 
tall, weighed one hundred and sixty-seven pounds, 
complexion, blue-eyed, clean-shaven, brown-haire 
had a varicose vein on his right shin—due, it is belie 
having struck himself with a wooden mallet while « 
a tent peg. The scar was on his shin, appearing as a 
depression. His age was thirty. \ 

He was at this time the active partner in a retail 
ing concern doing business under the name Dollar- 
Company. The company’s place of business wa 
second floor, and it represented to its customers—< 
men, principally—that they would get the benefit 
cheap rent at the rate of a dollar a step if they 
walk up. : ] 

As Murray Buddenseek, walking westward at tl 
of three miles an hour, passed the Y. M. C. A. ne 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Harlem’s pr 
street, a good idea came to him. He would paint 
marks on the steps leading up to his emporium, beg 
with $1 and then $2, and so in arithmetical progress 
that the veriest lunkhead should see that these stair 
the ladder to fortune. Spurred by this conception, M 
increased his speed to three and a half miles an hou 

Behind this new notion, and perhaps occasioning i 
a measurably justified doubt of the business acun 
his customers; the colored population of Harlem h: 
been saving a dollar a step in battalion front; th 
come, when they came at all, as single spies. The! 
Step Company had been only two months befor 
verge of going down those steps itself, when it mt 
lost money on every tread and have put Murray 


sidewalk and pointed toward a job. He had been i 
ness for i 


one year, had met his every obligation anc 
his credit good, but had sunk his capital to keep the 
ness afloat until he had barely the price of an advertis 


4 


bh 


he3usiness Opportunities column of a Sunday news- 
orf April, 1912. Here is the advertisement he ran: 


Wablished retail gent’s garments firm, A-1 rating, 

ing large and profitable business, can use capital as 
_eunder partnership arrangement. My extremity is 
«portunity. Or may sell business on long terms. In 
spase, young and hustling executive, full of ideas, is 
, offer of position commensurate with proved abil- 

‘oderate salary. Can take entire charge and show 


lt “95, STAR AND ADVERTISER, UPTOWN.” 


non Monday morning following, one Irving Weltfish 
enbed up the golden stairs. Mr. Weltfish was a re- 
j othing merchant who could use a silent partnership 
‘¥m of A-1 rating. He was sixty-two years old, had 
51 car and chauffeur, used a gold-headed ebony cane 
sje said had been presented to him by an association 
seit men, and had incipient diabetes due to eating too 
ancy pastry. Several high-priced physicians had 
~ to regulate Mr. Weltfish’s diet and to dispel his 
ys, but he wouldn’t make the deal. He said to 
ny Buddenseek, speaking as to a man with a heart, 
iy Murray’s arm and blinking up at him with clouded 
yyes under shaggy gray eyebrows, “I like pie.” 

} was later; he did not mention pie at the first con- 
n:. He talked business and listened more. He posed 
immed glasses on his large and fleshy nose, went over 
joks, nodded, and said to Murray with an amiable 
ye, “And now for the windstorm, young man.” 

{ray talked for his business life, dilated on the bene- 
«walking upstairs, prophesied that customers would 
‘bly come back when once they knew the way, and 
ir. Weltfish on the theory and practice of the Dollar- 
/ Company, until Mr. Weltfish could say only, “Now, 
it the truth? 

then I was your age, young man,” he said finally, 
ing with a strong accent, ‘‘I had forty thousand dol- 
sh money; and I made it all in the clothing business. 
< I was fifty I retired, and I had cash half a million; 
made it all in the clothing business. Well, I’ve had 
¢ ain’t it? I like to speak frank. I got some cash 
alittle, not much—and I got a good real-estate prop- 
‘but I got to go back to work. An old man like me. 
I like you—I’m frank—and I like your business. 
ie a fine young man, and it is a fine business—a fine 
pss. We will talk terms.” 


“Do you want to buy the business, Mr. Weltfish?”’ 
asked Murray. ‘Oh, I imagine five thousand cash and 
fifteen thousand in notes # 

“For wha-a-at?”’ crowed Mr. Weltfish; and he threw a 
look about him that whisked from the Dollar-a-Step Com- 
pany the sheet of optimism with which Murray had just 
covered it and showed it lying dead in its own salesroom. 

“But I couldn’t buy, young man,” said Mr. Weltfish, 
sheathing that stabbing glance. “I got a contract. When 
I sold my business’’—he said ‘‘mine business’’—‘“‘I made 
a contract that I shouldn’t go in the clothing. business in 
New York again. You understand this? But it don’t say 
I couldn’t have an interest as a silent partner, understand. 
We will talk about that. You got credit and I got cash 
money—not much, a little—and a fine real-estate prop- 
erty for the bank statement. We will branch out; we will 
take the whole floor; we will make big. And with your 
brains and my money, and my experience and your 
credit a 

A bargain was made, and Mr. Weltfish became a silent 
partner in the firm doing business under the trade name 
Dollar-a-Step Company. Murray Buddenseek found him 
a valuable acquisition; Mr. Weltfish had a wide and de- 
tailed knowledge of the retail clothing business. He knew, 
too, how to finance operations of considerable magnitude 
on a shoe string. Between May 1, 1912, and June 19, 
1912, the Dollar-a-Step Company bought a forty-thousand- 
dollar stock of men’s clothing and had altering and deco- 
rating of its quarters done to the tune of more than four 
thousand dollars, and all on a cash expenditure of eight or 
nine hundred. He got up a credit statement that was a 
daisy. When a subsequent investigation of the affairs of 
the Dollar-a-Step Company was abruptly terminated, the 
officers of the Crosstown Trust, where the Dollar-a-Step 
Company banked, were slated to explain how the Dollar-a- 
Step Company was able to show a bank account of ten 
thousand dollars on May 14, 1912, when it had had there- 
tofore and had thereafter not more than six hundred dol- 
lars on deposit at any one time. 

It is believed, but was never demonstrated, that this 
impressive but quickly fading bank account was the result 
of an arrangement between Mr. Weltfish and one Neal 
Culham, who was then getting new business for the Cross- 
town Trust on commission. [People ex rel. Thompson 
versus Buddenseek, a proceeding under Section 924 of 
Penal Law to examine into use of word “‘Company”’ in 
firm name Dollar-a-Step Company.] To sum up and get 
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back to our marching Murray Buddenseek, Mr. Weltfish 
was charged with the liability of an active partner and the 
proper parties in interest took a judgment against him for 
forty-three thousand dollars and tried to get it. 

Murray’s accelerated gait had brought him to Lenox 
Avenue. The policeman on duty in the middle of the cross- 
ways there blew a whistle and lifted a single powerful 
hand, stopping the traffic on Lenox Avenue dead in its 
tracks. Murray could have crossed Lenox Avenue now at 
his leisure, preserving his dignity as a prominent Harlem 
merchant and eschewing the hop, skip and jump of jay 
walkers. But his mind had been taken off business for the 
nonce. He had heard the tolling of a bell and had heark- 
ened to the siren call of ‘‘Whoo-whoo-oo!”’ There was a 
fire. 

He told himself with sternness that he would have to see 
this fire. It was his duty, as senior partner of a Harlem 
clothing establishment which had just been renovated and 
enlarged and made bigger and better with a brand-new 
stock of the highest grade gent’s clothing and wearing 
apparel, to be put on sale at the grand opening on the 
morning of June 21, 1912; when Harlem was touched with 
fire Murray was bound to jump. If he had to run like a 
thief in order to get to the possibly distant fire before the 
smoke eaters had smashed everything to smithereens with 
their axes and had declared the fire officially out, it couldn’t 
be helped. He was going to see this fire, and he told him- 
self faintly that he hoped it would not be a three-alarm. 

Along One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, springing 
full-panoplied from its station at Number 120 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, swept Hook and Ladder 
Company 14. It came with a roar to make a lion jump into 
a hallway, came in the glory of red enamel and shining 
nickel; its vehicle sailed with the speed of a flung stone 
and the awesome mass of a charging elephant. The on- 
ward surge of the huge fabric stirred Murray Buddenseek’s 
blood; there were going to be doings by men who did, and 
he was going to be there. It would be a great thing to 
write about to Elsie! Hook and Ladder Company 14 
thundered across Lenox Avenue and on toward Seventh 
Avenue, and the people on the sidewalks ran helter-skelter 
after it, sucked irresistibly along. After it pelted Murray 
Buddenseek. 

If anything of remorse for time wasting was in Mur- 
ray’s mind as he ran thus heartily to the fire, it was lulled 
by the fact that he was running at all times toward the 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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He Saw Neither Garments Nor Remnants on the Racks; the Place Had Been Swept of Goods, But Not by Fire 
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PUS RANDALL cherished a 
é) grouch. It was.a large and 
hungry grouch which gnawed 
at his vitals and caused him to be dis- 
tinctly unhappy. Only that day he 
had visited the office of Orifice R. 
Latimer, pudgy president of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc., and 
suggested mildly that he was worth 
more than the seventy-five dollars a 
week which the company paid him. 
Orifice listened patiently enough and 
pointedly disagreed, whereupon Mr. 
Randall lurched into the street anathe- 
matizing the company in general and 
its chief executive in particular. 

His problem was a puzzling and 
personal one. The pros were power- 
ful and the cons equally so. On the 
one hand was his enormous social 
prestige as one of the leading stars of 
the flourishing organization which 
produced annually twenty-six two- 
reel slapstick comedies of negro urban 
life. Colored Birmingham kotowed 
to Mr. Randall, the star, and Opus was 
exceedingly fond of being a kotowee. 

He had been with the company 
from the first gray days when even the 
shoe string upon which it had started 
was perilously frayed, and he had 
made good. The name of Opus Ran- 
dall was known and liked in more than 
one hundred and sixty first-run, first- 
class motion-picture theaters all over 
the country; success was blessing 
Midnight and causing its bank bal- 
ance to swell, and Mr. Randall felt 
that he was entitled to a share of the 
prosperity. 

But even while he permitted him- 
self to dwell on this angle of the situ- 
ation, another side starkly presented 
itself. He was undoubtedly worth 
more than seventy-five a week to Mid- 
night, but that was more money than 
he had ever made in his life or prob- 
ably ever could make anywhere else. 
And should he word his salary request 
in ultimatum form, and theultimatum 
be rejected, there was every likelihood 
that he would be reduced to the 
penury of a twenty-dollar job and a 
consequent and devastating loss of 
prestige. 

Wherefore Opus made haste slowly. 
He carried daily with him to the 
studio an ingrowing ill humor which 
caused him to lose popularity with 
all with whom he came in contact. 
He poured his troubles into the ears 
of his friends Florian Slappey and 
Lawyer Evans Chew and Director 
Edwin Boscoe Fizz. They sympa- 
thized with him—even Eddie Fizz—but his own director, 
the dynamic little J. Cesar Clump, was standoffish in 
the extreme. Clump announced firmly that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the financial affairs of the organiza- 
tion, that his job was getting results with the limited 
talent at hand, and he wished to goshness that whatever 
was eatin’ on Opus would quit doin’ same so they could git 
a li'l’ pep into this pitcher which was bein’ shot. 5 

Several times since the hour of the salary-raise sugges- 
tion the paths of Opus Randall and Orifice R. Latimer had 
crossed. On these occasions Mr. Randall scowled angrily 
at the smug complacency which his president exuded. He 
fancied that Latimer was patting himself on/his ample 
back over having sidetracked Mr. Randall’s salary de- 
mands. He knew that Latimer was not worried, because 
his contract was nearing expiration; Latimer knew well 
enough that he didn’t dare quit his job. That was perhaps 
the unkindest cut of all. 

But even one’s most pressing troubles must be side- 
tracked on a movie lot where production activity is always 
at fever heat and a mere short jump ahead of delivery 
dates. Midnight hummed and buzzed, with two companies 
working constantly and overtime. And then, with Eddie 
Fizz rushing through two productions starring Sicily 
‘Clump, wife of his associate director, J. Cesar determined 
to launch a pet project of his which involved more time and 
greater expense than Midnight had theretofore felt itself 
at liberty to spare. 
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Through the Closed Door Came Sounds of Masculine Agony 


The company was selected and called into a conference, 
where the synopsis was read, the costuming explained and 
the parts assigned. Opus Randall was to star in the réle of 
a heavy blundering lover whose path was one of thorns and 
custard. 

It was a pretentious thing with much elaborate costum- 
ing, several heavy sets and a mass of detail. There were to 


_ be two or three mob scenes and at least two chases through 


the woods, with much splashing in creeks and smashing of 
crockery. It was just such a part as Opus could do to per- 
fection, and he felt some hint of elation in the knowledge 
that in this great picture his rival co-star, Mr. Welford 
Potts, had been assigned a decidedly subordinate réle. 

There was a valid reason for this—a reason so compel- 
ling that even Welford Potts did not kick. The big scene of 
the picture, the excruciating climax, was to find Mr. Opus 
Randall wrestling with a large and evil bull. The scenario 
had been based upon this bull-wrestling scene, and had its 
inception in a job which Opus had once held in the dim 
distant days of the past before he became a moving-picture 
actor. 

During this dreary once*upon-a-time in the life of Mr. 
Randall that gentleman had been reduced to traveling 
around the country with a professional wrestler who earned 
his shekels by bull-tussling. As a’matter of course, a nicely 
trained bull accompanied this man}and it had been Opus’ 
job to chaperon the animal in its wanderings from city 
to city. \ 


Octavus Ro 
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It was only natural th) 
should acquire some of the tihy 
the art. There had beena tia 
he had considered bull-wrestp 
possible career. But that j\y 
been abandoned, and only \¢ 
had the idea returned. He) 
his plan to J. Cesar Clump 4 
gentleman immediately ineog 
it into a two-reel slapstick 
It was this comedy which 1/5 
going into production. 

For three or four days, wl 
were making a few retakes , 
current picture and preparin; 
opening shots of the new ot 
almost forgot his injuries. /\ 
this was tacit acknowledgme) 
value to the company. Hea)) 
been singled out to carry the) 
of the greatest picture ever at 1 
by Midnight. Only he posse: 
heroic courage requisite to me | 
under catch-as-catch-can cor} 
He plunged into the taking) 
early scenes with something | 
enthusiasm and for those f¢ 
Director Clump sighed bea 

And then, when the lavish | 
tion had lost some of its now) 
old grouch reared its gargoy 
and leered once again. It was, 
shame, reflected Opus, that| 
competent to star in such a pi) 
this should be receiving only s 
five dollars a week. He wa) 
more to the company—that 
the only fair and adequate te 
the company was refusing to] 
his just dues. He became mot 
depressed. 

J. Cesar raved and ranted ¢ 
his hair. 

“You got to snap out of it 
Us cain’t do nothin’ with you 
like somebody’s fun’ral.” _ 

“Reckon what I look lik 
matter.” 

“Reckon ain’t is. Does yc 
on lookin’ sad aroun’ heah, a 
we has done—all the money 
spent—goes to waste. Cheer1 
this pitcher is finished, anywé 

Opus shook his head. That: 
way of the world: place en 
responsibilities on a man’s sh 
and pay him a beggar’s wage! 
valuable—they couldn’t get 
without him! He knew they ce 
Hadn’t J. Cesar himself ad 
that upon his mere facial exp 
a small fortune of investmer 
rested? And who else on the lot 
dare caress a horned bull? 

Mr. Opus Randall came to a sudden and complete 
An idea came to him full-panoplied and lit right in tl 
dle of his brain. He knew it was a good idea the mi 
struck home, and quite suddenly a grin split his « 
nance and he nodded violent agreement with himself 
his body became active; he slapped a large hand ag 
massive thigh and exclaimed loudly, ‘‘ Hot diggity d 
which prompted a query from the dapper and imm:z 
Florian Slappey, who was standing near by. 

“What’s the matter, Opus?” 

“‘Ain’t nothin’ the matter, Brother Slappey.” 

“But you said a 

“‘T was enthusin’.’”’ 

“c Happy? ” 

“Happiness is the one thing I ain’t got nothin’ els 

‘*Ain’t you the lucky feller? Well, I reckon I’d be 
happy, too, was I as undispensable as is you arou 
lot.” 

“Uh-huh, Florian, I guess you would.” 

Opus moved off slowly toward that wing of the bi 
which housed the executive offices. Florian lookec 
him inquiringly. 

“Where you goin’, Opus?” , 

“Got. a business engagement.” 

They waved adieus and Mr. Randall strutted prot 
the anteroom of Orifice R. Latimer’s office. The | 
complexioned secretary with bobbed hair and a pern 
straight inquired his business, , 
9 


‘craves to see Mistuh Latimer an’ I craves to see him 
i ” 

e’s in confe’ence right now.” 

‘wait till he gits out.” 

‘Jas he expectin’ you?” 

‘ he has any brains, he was.” 

‘ss than ten minutes later Eddie Fizz stepped snappily 
if the president’s office, and without waiting to be 
sanced Opus Randall entered. Orifice Latimer was 
id behind his mahogany-veneered desk, eyes focused 
ntedly upon the story treatment which Eddie Fizz 
just submitted for a proposed Sicily Clump release. 
as smiling slightly; but as he raised eyes to his vis- 
face, the smile froze and he assumed a stern and 
dding expression. 

Vell?”’ 

Te’y well, thank you, Brother Latimer.” Opus oozed 
ility. “How you is this evenin’?”’ 

Susy.” 

Tou—busy? Foolishment what you talks with yo’ 
‘ Presidents don’t do no work. All what they does is 
shime a desk an’ collec’ sal’ries.”’ 

r. Latimer grew slightly peeved. “‘Kin’ly state yo’ 
jess an negotiate yo’ departure, Mistuh Randall.” 
}ood!’”? Opus seated himself, took a cigar from the 
on the desk, lighted it deliberately and puffed a large 
1 of fragrant smoke into the atmosphere. ‘‘I has come 
scuss a li’l’ ’ficial business with you, Brother Latimer.”’ 
{bout which?”’ 

h, contrac’s an’ things.” 

1e faint glimmer of a smile flickered across the presi- 
ial countenance. Latimer fumbled through a desk 
rer and produced a formal-looking document. 

Yo’ present contrac’ expires day after tomorrow, 
her Randall. Heah’s a new two-yeah one which us 
ers you.” 

sus read the instrument with insulting slowness. Then 
pened his lips and emitted a large, throaty laugh. 

You is the humorestest fel- 
Mistuh Latimer!”’ 

Jays which?” 

Jays you always aims to’ 
yo’ li’l’ joke.” 

f don’t see nothin’ funny. 
t I offerin’ you a bran’-new 


rac’ fo’ two collender yeahs, 
” 


Mferin’ is right. But that 
-sayin’ I is asseptin’.” 
itimer’s teeth clicked and 
aned forward. 

How come not?” 

Because,’’ retorted Opus, 
1 has kind of slipped on 
nee 

slipped how?”’ 

[This heah contrac’ says 
nty-five dollars a week. I 
ands one hund’ed an’ 
ity-five.”’ 

yy an instant the earth 
ed to revolve on its axis. 
mer’s head roved vaguely 
nd on top of his neck and 
aw sagged. 

Y-y-y-you whiches?”’ 

Tha’s it. I demands one 
Ved an’ twenty-five dollars 
ek,” 

Good goshness Miss Agnes! 
ve what you has got! One 
Ved an’ ——’’ Orifice was 
ken speechless. 

You heard me,’”’ murmured 
$8 suavely. ‘An’ if you re- 
s to sign such a contrac’, I 
s§ out on you day after to- 
row when my present con- 
’ becomes nullin void.” 
atimer did not answer im- 
lately. Through the mist 
imazement he commenced 
iscern a trifle of method to 
is’ apparent madness. He 
ht have known. He saw 
that Mr. Randall had the 
pany in a decidedly em- 
‘assing position. Opus was 
In a partly completed pic- 
- which only he was capable 
mishing. His abrupt with- 
wal meant a cold loss of more 
n six thousand dollars and an 
n more embarrassing waste 
ime, ; 

he president of Midnight 
vy coldwith fury. Thiswasa 
Inct and undisguised hold-up 


and he was passionately averse to such things. He ex- 
pressed his opinion of, Mr. Randall in no uncertain terms, 
and the pudgy star listened with a triumphant smile. 

“Call it hold-up if you like, Brother Latimer. I aims to 
git me a proper sal’ry.” 

‘‘An’,”’ questioned the president in a cold, hard voice, 
“Gf you don’t?” 

“Then I quits.” 

Orifice R. Latimer rose. He placed two clenched hands 
on his desk top and transfixed the insurgent actor with a 
baleful glare. 

“You mean you is gwine resign?”’ 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, you ain’t!”? Latimer was quivering with right- 
eous anger. “‘There ain’t no man who can put that kind of 
a deal over on Orifice R. Latimer; an’ if there was, his 
name woul’n’t be Opus Randall. Nos-suh! Nor neither 
you ain’t gwine resign, Mistuh Randall, because a man 
which has already been fired cain’t resign fum nowhere.” 

“e Huh ? 9 

“You hearn me! You is fired, finished, th’oo, discharged 
an’ done! You an’ Midnight is finished with each other, an’ 
fum this moment hencefor’d the on’y thing us craves to see 
of you is nothin’, an’ mighty little of that. Now beat it!” 

Disaster! Calamity! Woe! It struck Mr. Randall that 
something had gone radically wrong with his pet scheme. 
He put out a restraining, argumentative hand. 

“But, Orifice 4 

“Git out!” 

“This pitcher is half made ——’ 

“Git out befo’ I has you put out!” 

“Oh, lawsy!” 

Opus sagged in the middle as he turned to make an in- 
glorious exit. He staggered through the door. His cosmic 
scheme had gone flooie. He felt as though he had drawn a 
free ticket to an earthquake. His pet scheme had failed 
absolutely and utterly and he had been precipitated from 
high estate to the nethermost depths of degradation. 


’ 


“I Has Just Been Fired by Mistuh Latimer”’ 
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J. Cesar Clump megaphoned him from an interior set in 
the corner of the old warehouse which did duty as a studio. 
Opus sidled disconsolately toward him. Both Messrs. 
Clump and Slappey regarded the oncoming thundercloud 
with eyes of disapproval, and J. Cesar voiced caustic com- 
ment. 

“You look,’ he vouchsafed, ‘‘as though you had just 
happened to a bad accident.” 

“T has’”—lugubriously. ‘‘B’lieve me, skinny boy, I 
shuah ain’t done nothin’ else.”’ 

“Golly Moses! Pity us ain’t got a scenario ’bout a 
cawps to star you in.” 

“‘Ain’t it? But nemmin’, I ain’t gwine star fo’ nobody 
much longer.” 

“Says which?” 

Opus struck an attitude. 

“T has just been fired by Mistuh Latimer.” 

The sarcastic smile fled from the lips of the electric little 
director. He knew the truth when he heard it. Even Flo- 
rian Slappey was stunned to speechlessness. Then J. Cesar 
whirled and started for Latimer’s office. 

“Wait where you is at, Opus. I craves to espress my 
opinion to that hunk of cheese in yonder.” 

Opus waited. Florian dropped a friendly hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tough luck, Opus.” 

“Boy, you don’t know how tough it is.” 

“Yes, I do. I has been without a job many’s the time.” 

“Uh-huh. But you ain’t never had no job, so you don’t 
know how awful it is to lose one.” 

Meanwhile J. Cesar Clump stormed past a protesting 
secretary and into the office of his chief. Latimer was dis- 
cussing a matter of finance with his business manager. 
Clump favored that person with a cold stare. 

“Git out!’’ he ordered. 

“ What ” 

“Git out, quick! I craves to make talk with Latimer 
heah.” The business manager got. Then Orifice turned 
toward his chief director, who 
was staring in stony silence. It 
was the president who spoke 
first, cloaking a quiver of appre- 
hension beneath a mask of bel- 
ligerence. 

“Well, what you come bustin’ 
in heah for thataway ?” 

Clump did not answer di- 
rectly, but his meaning struck 
home. 

‘‘Has you sawn a doctor right 
recent, Orifice?” 

“Huh? What I need with a 
doctor?”’ 

“Crazy folks needs doctors, 
an’ youiscrazy. Crazy asa bat! 
Loony! Plumb cemented!” 

Latimer rose to a standing 
posture. 

‘Now listen at me 

“‘T ain’t gwine do no such of a 
thing. [has come to talk an’ not 
to do no listenin’, ’cept to how 
you answers my questions.” 

“T guess | ——” 

“You don’t guess nothin’. 
Fust off, tell me is it true that 
you has fired Opus Randall?”’ 

ayes: 

ia3 Why?” 

“Cause his contrac’ is up an’ 
he was askin’ me fo’ one hun- 
d’ed an’ twenty-five dollars a 
week.” 

“He would of compromised 
fo’ a hund’ed.” 

“T woul’n’t pay him a cent 
more’n seventy-five. He ain’t 
wuth it, an’ I don’t crave to git 
helt up.” 

“T’ll say you don’t! Not by 
nobody else. All the holdin’ up 
aroun’ heah is gwine be done 
by you pussonal. Now listen at 
me. Opus is starrin’ in this new 
pitcher which we is makin’. 
A’ready us has spent about six 
thousan’ dollars on it an’ we 
ain’t hahdly shot a scene which 
he ain’t in. Does he walk out of 
the studjo now, it means we has 
got to junk ev’y foot of that 
negative, ev’y last blessed inch, 
an’ staht all over fum the be- 
ginnin’ ag’in. An’ even that 
ain’t all, ’cause you know as 
good as me that we cain’t git no 
other feller to play Opus’ part.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE biggest man 
T in South America 
is one of the 
smallest in stature, but 
he is ninety-eight 
pounds of dynamite 
and determination. 
He is Augusto B. 
Leguia, the livewire 
President of Peru. In 
the many-sidedness of 
his personality, in the 
vigor of his rule, in 
the tirelessness of his 
energy, and in his su- 
preme disregard for 
constitutional prerog- 
ative when it suits the 
larger national need, 
he is a Latinized re- 
incarnation of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
As such, he is the most 
compelling public fig- 
ure south of Panama. 
There are many 
reasons why Leguia is 
worth a story all his 
own. The fact that he 
was the’ center of the 
Peruvian tempest that 
followed President 
Coolidge’s award in 
the Taena-Arica con- 
troversy would have 
been sufficient provo- 
cation. But he has 
other claims to con- 
sideration. His career 
has been such a serial 
of adventure in exile, 
revolution and dictatorship that it meets the popular con- 
ception of what a Latin-American presidency is. In every 
detail it is a vivid dramatization of the kind of political 
power that only a South American republic can present. 
Yet this remarkable little man is practically unknown 
to the great mass of people in the United States. I recall 
that when I discussed my South American trip with an old 
acquaintance who had lived for some years in Peru, and 
bemoaned the fact that, unlike Europe, I would fail to find 
the picturesque leaders that usually illumine these narra- 
tives, he smiled and said: 

“You have not met Leguia. He is not only the most 
interesting human being in South America, but he will 
measure up with most of your European notables.” 

He told the truth. Go to Peru today and you find that 
Leguia is a twentieth-century replica of what the French 
king meant when he remarked, “‘I am the State.”’ Leguia 
is Peru: Although he has powerful 
enemies constantly plotting his 
downfall, they are always under 
cover. You deprecate him in public 
at your peril. The first thing that 
the average Peruvian says to you 
when you enter his country is, ““Have 
you met our president? He is a 
great man.” 


A Popular President 


IKE many of his type, he binds his 
followers to him by ties of extraor- 
dinary devotion. When a Brazilian 
reporter misquoted me in a published 
comment that I made about Leguia 
and used the word “despot” in- 
stead of ‘‘ dictator,” it was asif I had 
committed a sacrilege; this, too, in 
face of the universal realization at 
home and abroad that the President 
of Peru holds the reins of rule with 
fingers of steel. 

Leguia and his friends resent the 
use of the word ‘‘dictator’”’ in con- 
nection with his inflexible authority. 
Yet by any other name it would be 
the same rigid domination, because, 
if ever an individual dominated a 
country, it is the one who sits in 
power where once the Incas reigned. 
The nearest approach to it that I 
have yet seen was in Turkey, when 


PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY THE GRACE LINE 
Ambassador Poindexter Addressing a Gathering at the Foot of San Martin Monument, 


President Leguia Taking Tea With Ambassador and Mrs. Poindexter at a Fourth of July Reception at the American Embassy 


Kemal Pasha was in the first flush of his amazing overlord- 
ship. The reason for this state of mind about Leguia is 
that he differs from the other Latin-American autocrats. 
It must be said to his credit that he is a builder. His is 
the vision of a greater Peru. 

He is both business man and statesman, a rare combina- 
tion these politics-ridden days. He is a man of practical 
affairs first and a politician afterward. Long before he 
hitched his wagon to the uncertain presidential star he was 
agent for a big North American life-insurance company. 
He had also been a sugar magnate and a factor in Peru’s 
foreign trade. 

In the safeguards that he takes for the protection of his 
life and his almost invariably uncompromising attitude 
toward his enemies, he is merely fighting the devil with 
fire. Once he relaxes his personal and political vigilance 


he is doomed, because there is an incipient revolution 


Lima, July 4, 1923 
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afoot nearly eve| 
in Peru. This, 
sound like an | 
sistency, in view 
wide popularit; 
I have indicated 
most things in 
American. polit} 
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The Iron He 


EPA TSS 
Leguia the 
opposite of <¢ 
strong-handed 
American exec 
is that with hir 
régime has n 
commercial, indt 
and financial pre 
He was Minist 
Finance before | 
came _ president 
has not only bal 
the Peruvian bi 
over which he wi 
with eagle eye— 
a daily conference 
what we woul 
the Secretary ¢ 
Treasury—but ]} 
made the nat 
debt smaller 
: oe capita in Peru 
= that of any other 
try in the w 
Under his inspir 
economy in the national expenditure has been m 
fetish, railroad mileage has increased, foreign capit 
been encouraged, new highways built and irrigation 
ects launched. 

Why must Leguia rule with such an iron hand? 1 
the answer we must make a further diagnosis of the 
American revolution complex. It will not only sel 
explain the Peruvian political situation, but will shed 
light on Leguia, the man and his methods. 

In Peru, as in nearly every other South American 
try, the soldier was the favorite choice for preside 
years, and for two obvious reasons. One was that h 
usually a popular hero. The other was that he 
always bring armed force to the aid of his amk 
San Martin, the great Latin-American liberator, st 
example because he was the first Protector of Peru, 
when the Spanish grip began to loosen. This mi 
tradition, so far as the presi 
was concerned, continued until 
when Manuel Pardo becam 
first civilian president. The: 
passion for soldier executives 
however, because he was suc¢ 
by a general. I dwell on this 
taristic phase as a preparati 
one of the many precedents 
Leguia has smashed. 

As in Chile, the old caste of 
and wealth has been a powerft 
tor in Peruvian national politi 
years. This oligarchy, whicl 
descended directly from the f 
est Castilian stock and untaint 
any intermarriage save occasi 
with Spaniards, looked with 
tempt upon the Indian, who 
the bulk of the population. H 
regarded as a peon, a sort of h 
tool to produce the wealth ~ 
the landed aristocracy spel 
Monte Carlo, Nice or Paris. 

Practically all the arable lan 
in the hands of the old far 
When an Indian did own pro: 
which was sometimes the rer 
of an ancient Inca grant, it u 
was forced out of his hands be 
of extortionate interest rat 
loans that he could not pay. | 
age prevailed. In consequence 
has had no middle class. There 


xtremes—the aristocracy of wealth and family 
e Indian agriculturist. 
se old families really had a feudal grip upon the 
and its productive element. Industry as we know 
jd not and did not flourish. The hereditary rich 
d to soil their hands with trade, which meant that 
‘business was monopolized by foreigners. Hence 
every grocery store in Peru today is owned by an 
a, a Chinese or a Japanese. The state of affairs re- 
ied precisely what went on for years in Turkey, where 
ysiness of the country came under the control of the 
and the Armenians. Like the rich Peruvian, the 
of fortune was almost a stranger to commerce. 
aturally followed that this Peruvian oligarchy dom- 
{ politics. The almost unchallenged prerogative of 
aristocrats was to name presidents, usually one of 
own group, and fill other offices with their relatives. 
first civilian chief executive, Manuel Pardo, had a 
-day successor in his son, José, who served two terms. 
ients often claimed the right to name their successors. 
mimating idea was not to develop the rich resources 
: country, build railroads and stimulate the influx of 
nmoney, but to keep the business of government as a 
easte corporation. It was not a case of Peru for the 
rians but Peru for the rich cliques. 
ough these social and financial oligarchies were unani- 
that national political preferment was their play- 
_ they did not always agree about successions. Jeal- 
; and feuds have rent Peruvian public life almost 
the days of San Martin. The shortest and quickest 
0 achieve the private will was through a revolution, 
iably financed by the family or military caste which 
ed the presidency. Since 1876 there have been twenty 
utions. 


Old Families and the New Rule 


E to this bitter antagonism and incessant upheaval, 
he life of the average Peruvian president was about as 
s that of a man who lights a match on a powder dump. 
entally, let me add that because of the inroads that 
arious family groups made upon the public funds 
gh their monopoly of public office, a law was enacted 
g a temporary reign of reason forbidding any ex- 
lent to leave the country within six months after the 
ation of his term. This enables his successor to audit 
nts. 

iging from past performances, this law is almost un- 
sary, because few Peruvian ex-presidents are ever 
rable, whatever the emergency. They are either exiled, 
sinated or die mysteriously in office. 

e state of affairs that I have just described—and it is 
wf the prelude to Leguia—naturally meant that the so- 
i national elections were jokes. If you asked ‘“‘ What 
‘is in power?” you were told, ‘‘The one whose votes 
counted.” Even without intimidation by whatever 
y or military 
) aspired to 
r, it would 
been impossi- 
) get an ade- 
e suffrage 
onstration 
such a pre- 
erant illiter- 
eon popula- 
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Leguia grew up amid the conditions I have just described. 
Although he was born in what might be called the ruling 
caste, because the first of his line in Peru was an envoy of 
His Hispanic Majesty, Don Carlos III, he realized that the 
long political misrule, with its annual or biennal revolution, 
was an insuperable handicap to general business, and 
especially the eco- 
nomic expansion of 
the republic. He 
went his way, how- 
ever, building up a 
private fortune, first 
as life-insurance 
agent, then as organ- 
izer of a new life- 
insurance company 
which is still going 
strong, and subse- 
quently as member of 
a well-known British 
sugar firm. Mean- 
while he had visited 
the United States 
and England and had 
perfected himself in 
English, which he 
had first studied as a 
boy in school at Val- 
paraiso. As a lad of 
seventeen, he fought 
in the war against 
Chile. 

It was not until 
1903 that Leguia def- 
initely got into poli- 
tics, with the accept- 
ance of the portfolio 
of Minister of Haci- 
enda, as the finance 
post is called, in the 
cabinet of President 
Candamo. Within a 
very brief period he 
became indispensable 
to the government. When José Pardo became president, 
he was asked to continue in the financial post. 

No reputation in Peruvian public life has ever been made 
so quickly or maintained so persistently as that of Leguia. 
His long training in business gave him an equipment that 
none of his ministerial predecessors had enjoyed. Hereto- 
fore a Peruvian Minister of Finance was more concerned 
about expenditure than income. The old rich families had 
many exemptions from taxation, while the lower class paid 
the overhead on national extravagance. 

When Leguia entered the cabinet the national revenue 
amounted to 14,500,000 sols. A sol at par is 48.6 cents. 
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President Leguia, Wearing the Presidential Sash 
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Within a few years he doubled it. He levied taxes right 
and left, cut out useless-monopolies, reduced the national 
debt, established dock and steamship companies, and in- 
troduced a general spirit of economic endeavor. 

But all the while the compass of his career pointed to the 
presidency. He resented the exploitation of the Indians 
by the rich old families. A 
democrat at heart, he real- 
ized that the only road to de- 
mocracy—it was also the 
highway to a greater Peru— 
lay through the establishment 
of a middle class, which in 
turn meant industry and also 
the right of the average man 
to his own land. This was 
flying in the face of the long- 
established powers that pre- 
vailed, but he set to work to ° 
build up his own machine 
with which to combat that 
ancient agency of intimida- 
tion fashioned out of blood 
and wealth and which still 
dictated the choice of presi- 
dents. 


Riding the Storm 


N PERU presidents are not 

nominated by conventions 
such as we have in the United 
States. If aman thinks he is 
sufficiently strong to be a 
candidate, or rather if the 
clique behind him thinks it 
can put him over, a so-called 
proclamation is issued indi- 
eating their choice. This pro- 
cedure is followed by all the 
other aspirants. Subse- 
quently, on a certain date, 
the country goes through the 
motions of an election. Usu- 
ally the candidate who can make the strongest demonstra- 
tion of force is elected. 

Leguia went about the preparations to capture the presi- 
dency with the same quiet but ruthless efficiency which is 
so characteristic of his methods. He recruited aids from 
the army; but what was more important, from those in- 
terests which were economic rather than political. With a 
publicity sense—it is one of the many parallels with Roose- 
velt—he managed to get over his idea for the establishment 
of a middle class to the hinterland, which is the Indian 
stronghold. Gradually it began to soak into the conscious- 
ness of the great mass of the people that at last there had 
risen a man who 
was something 
more than the tool 
of the privileged 
class. 

Almost before 
the old cliques 
realized what was 
going on, Leguia’s 


The Presidential Palace at Lima 


hat was in the ring 
and the proclama- 
tion of his candi- 
dacy unfurled. 
The families who 
thought they had 
a monopoly on the 
presidential choice 
were so dazed by 
the daring and 
swiftness of his 
campaign that 
they failed to put 
up a candidate and 
he was practically 
elected by accla- 
mation in Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

The moment he 
assumed the presi- 
dential sash trou- 
ble started. Dur- 
ing his entire first 
administration— 
the term of office 
in Peru is five 
years—he rode the 
storm. He en- 
countered every 
handicap that re- 
volt, opposition to 

(Continued on 
Page 126) 
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LEASANT HILL is a simple 
Pie town; the people and the 

life are simple, and the Sin- 
ceres were of the simplest, although 
their kind of simplicity was often a 
local exasperation; and AnnaSincere 
was a simple girl, albeit with her 
own charm. So it is a simple tale, 
this record of the foolish Sinceres, 
but it came to an illogical dénoue- 
ment; and it holds some moral—I 
am not sure just what the moral is. 
There were variations of opinion in 
Pleasant Hill. But one thing is cer- 
tain—from the first, young John 
Marlin, the banker, regarded the 
Sinceres sternly; he did not ap- 
prove of them at all. 

They didn’t worry when they 
ought to worry, and over finances; 
and of course that would exasperate 
a banker. He evidenced this the 
second time—or perhaps it was the 
third time—Anna Sincere called at 
the bank to have a note extended. 

The Sinceres had lived two years 
or so in Pleasant Hill; they had 
come out from the city and bought 
the run-down old Horlacher place, 
paying asmall amount down. Theirs 
was the pleasant urban belief that 
it is cheaper to live in the country. 
Perhaps it is; but anyway luck 
had continued none too kind to 
them. The failing health which had 
caused Grandpa Sincere to be laid 
off, after thirty years with the Met- 
ropolitan Street Railways, grew 
little better. And his daughter-in- 
law, who wasn’t too strong, had a 
long and expensiveillness. Shetook 
in sewing when she was able; and 
young Anna, the third of the Sin- 
cere trio, helped her sew, and worked 
as extra in the notions store next 
the post office. Conditions had ne- 
cessitated Anna’s giving up her job 
in the city so as to be more at home. 

Instead of being able to pay out, 
the Sinceres found themselves in 
need of money; to obtain the money, 
they put a second mortgage on their 
home. It was rather pitiable, only 
the Sinceres didn’t realize it was 
pitiable—that was one trouble with 
them. And they were spendthrift 
with what means they had—that 
was another. Hach time they paid 
a bill, the tradespeople could not 
help wondering if the next time 
would prove so lucky. 

Yet you couldn’t help liking the 
Sinceres. Some of the women 
charged that Anna was too breezy and that she wore her 
skirts too short, especially for a girl who had nothing 
back of her—whatever that may have to do with it. 

The mortgage began to pinch, and that is why Anna 
Sincere was calling on John Marlin at the bank. 

Now John Marlin was young to be a bank president. 
Pleasant Hill proudly claimed him the youngest bank pres- 
ident in the state. His father had been one before him, and 
his grandfather, and John had native qualities of his own. 
He was a rather uncommonly handsome young man and 
was still in his early thirties, but no one called him Jack. 
If he ever felt any emotions he concealed them. But he 
probably hadn’t any. 

So he looked at Anna Sincere with a face that said noth- 
ing beyond taking-on an extra reserve. This alone would 
have bespoken his force of character. Anna was a large 
girl, but beautifully put together, and graceful; her hair 
had copperish glints, her eyes had a warm shine and her 
mouth had a dimple that came and went near one corner. 

“Tm sorry, but we can’t meet that payment today,” she 
had said as cheerfully as if countermanding a grocery order. 

John’s handsome mouth went into a line more reserved. 
That was instinct with him. 

Besides, she didn’t look sorry; she looked as bright as 
the sunshine or a new silver dollar. His disapproval subtly 
grew.’ Not that he demanded desperate tears, but such 
blitheness was out of order. 

“Yes?” he answered noncommittally, and looked at her 
as from afar. 


For Some Reason, They Paused at the Gate. 
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But he saw her all right. She was looking quite smart. 
Anna Sincere always managed to look smart—too smart. 
He furtively dropped his glance and took in a shapely 
stretch of silk stocking and then quickly looked away. 
Anna sat revealing her legs in radiant unconcern; she en- 
folded him with her warm glowing look. 

“‘T’m afraid we’ll have to ask for an extension; thirty 
days will do nicely,”’ she said. 

John shuffled some papers. Fortunately, he could not 
know the talk that had taken place at the Sinceres’ that 
morning. 

“Now don’t fret. about it, Anna,” Anna’s mother had 
said. “I’m sure it can be arranged. If you want, I'll go 
along with you.” 

“T’m not fretting, and you don’t need to go with me. I 
can take care of Mr. Solemn-face all right.” 

“He does look terribly solemn for one of his years. I 
hope he won’t make it hard for you.” 

“He won’t,” assured Anna. 

“You’d best ask for an extension,” said Grandpa Sincere 
from his rocking-chair by the window. ‘‘ Thirty days would 
be fair, I think. By that time we may have discovered oil 
in the back yard’”’—smiling whimsically out the window. 
“T’ve read of such things.” 

““Or maybe Uncle Jim’Il come blowing in with millions;” 
Anna suggested gayly. 

This great-great-uncle had gone to California in ’49 and 


never been heard from since, and her mother reminded ~— 


indulgently: ‘‘He’d be nearly forty years older than 


It Would be Hard to Say Just Why, for the Rain 
Just Then Suddenty Increased, a Gusty Little Deluge 


PALLEN COLEWM 


grandpa. I doubt if we'll) 
him coming in, poor Une 

“Tell him we'll pay the ij 
said grandpa, referring to | 
president, not Uncle Jim. 
enough for the interest, ha: 
Mollie?’’ 

His daughter-in-law pue] 
brow over a column of figui| 

““Ye-es, I think so. Th 
grocery bill which must be j{¢ 
the gas and telephone. na 
very little for the shrubs, | 
nurseryman said he’d deliy: 
early in April.” 

*‘ April’s nearly a month 
minded Anna. 

‘Well, there will be plent} 
said Mrs. Sincere. 

Grandpa had the mora 
from the city in his lap. 

“T see there’s a concer} 
Minneapolis Symphony 
afternoon.” 

“Ts thatso?”’ And Mrs| 
left her accounts to scan th 
tisement. “The Minneapo) 
phony—how I’d love to hei} 

“Tt’s been a long time sin| 
heard any good music} 
grandpa. 

The Sinceres were se | 


———— 


of music, and Anna sugges 
would be nice if we could al 
“The tickets are two ( 
grandpa said thoughtfully. | 
“Two dollars—six dollar; 
Mrs. Sincere was calculatin 
““That’s notso much for sor} 
good music. And your sid 
bothering you so lately, | 
weather’s been so bad,” as 
points bore pertinently. “ 
with decisive brightness—“ 
dous all good. We ought t 
“We might cut out meat 
of the month,” said Anna. 
wants meat in the spring an 
“Oh, yes, we could easily 
-up. Only, I promised. Mrs. 
start her sewing tomorrow. | 
“You can sew for Mrs. ¥! 
day after tomorrow,” saic 
“and the day after; but yi) 
go to the symphony concer 
They decided to go to the 
And if John Marlin, down 
bank, had known all this’ ‘hi 
have refused to grant the ex 
I’m not sure just how wide 
er’s prerogatives are. Asit 
shuffled the papers which re 
the Sincere mortgage for ar 
ciable and unpromising pause before he spoke. 
ask,” he said, ‘‘if you have any plan or resource fo 
making this payment? g | 
“Well, yes—that is, we did have.” She regarc 
with friendly confidence. “‘You see, grandpa ha 
savings invested, which he was holding on to; but1 
the investment company went smash. Perhaps yo 
of it—the Pioneers Loan and Trust, in the city.’”” 
“Yes, I heard.” He was surprised to hear of thes 5 
and was slightly softened, though they were of 1 
now, being gone; but mightn’t you expect the Sin: 
tuck their only security foolishly away until it was ni 
a security? ‘That was hard luck,’ he felt bound 
“Tt pays to be careful about where you place your 
ments. The receivership doesn’t give much assuran‘ 
it, of when or how much it’s going to pay out?” 
Anna admitted there was not much assuranc 
smiled half ruefully. 
“Grandpa says it serves us right,’’ she said.. “He 
of cashing it in entirely when we decided to buy out 
“Well, I’m wondering why he didn’t myself,’ is the 
said dryly. 3) a 
“Tt was mother and I who persuaded him to 1 
invested—for his old age or a rainy day or somethi 
was our fault,” she explained, almost apologeticall, 
He compressed his lips. ~109)), 28am 
“T wouldn’t call it a fault, not the principle of the 
Saving—and wise investment— constitutes one of tk 
principles of right living.” 


t? To me it seems that saving so easily grows 
fice. Isn’t it really better to enjoy and use what we 
yday?”’ 

ier became stiffer, if possible. Anna Sincere 
irritated him, and the fact that she did invariably 
ed his irritation. And the way she beamed at him 
an added insult; her smile was warm and gay, half 
ng, but intimate as if inviting him to share some- 
The bank president particularly dreaded that smile 
ia Sincere’s. It was particularly obnoxious to him; 
‘ea it dazzled him in a maddening way—threw 


: aggravation he almost made a retort which would 
geen pat at the moment—or perhaps it wouldn’t; he 
sure, because she had thrown him off. But, any- 
fa caught himself up in time. Bandying words did 
ing the business in hand and was far beneath his 


iebted his crispest tone. 

‘ell, I'll extend it thirty days more”’—rattling the 
jents. ‘That is, if you can pay up the interest, of 
7 ” 

h, we can do that easily,” glowed Anna. ‘That will 
endid. Thank you so much.” 

: banker grunted unintelligibly; and he scowled as 
a window he watched her progress down the street. 
id to get up and go to a window to watch her. There 
ush on the sidewalk, but she trod it as lightly as if it 
strewn rose petals. The strong March wind whipped 
yo-short skirt. She swung along, strong, graceful, 
3. She was pretty to watch, but banker John’s frown 
eaailaa , 

n’s married sister, Sarah Ford, came in for a little visit 
aer home folks that evening. She lived next door to 
inceres and they often irked her, especially when, as 
ow, Mrs. Sincere postponed a sewing engagement for 
tter reason than to go into the city to a symphony 
rt. A symphony concert! 

s three Marlin women, John’s mother, the married 
. and the unmarried Genevieve, started gossiping 
. the Sinceres and their ways. Genevieve did not care 
nna particularly. She said Anna was common, but 
Genevieve was a rather haughty creature who had 
back East to school and nothing in Pleasant Hill 
r pleased her. The mention of the city reminded 


Genevieve that she herself wanted to go in for some shop- 
ping; and the older sister, who, though prudent with her 
own money, was disposed to be envious of other people’s 
expenditures, made a comment, which caused gossip to be 
dropped for family bickering. Mrs. Marlin entered the 
fray to remind Genevieve she had already exceeded her 
dress allowance and shouldn’t have a cent more; and 
about this time, John, who heard enough about money 
during business hours, escaped to the library. 

When he ventured back for the evening paper they had 
swung again to the Sinceres, and Sarah was jeering: 

“Oh, yes, she’s going to India. Grandpa got some 
pamphlets in that travel literature he’s always sending off 
for, and Anna’s planning her trip. Oh, yes, she’s going!”’ 

“Maybe she’s fallen heir to the Rockefeller millions,” 
said Genevieve, “‘and is keeping it from us.” 

“Well, I hope Mrs. Sincere finishes my sewing before she 
starts on a grand tour,” said Sarah. 

John escaped again with his paper, but the overheard 
bit didn’t improve his mood. The Sinceres deserved their 
hard luck. It merely served them right that a collector had 
come and taken away their phonograph, and that the tele- 
phone company had threatened to discontinue service; 
and it was going to serve them right, one of these days, 
when he, the bank, should close down against their notes. 
It was coming to them! 

I would not have you think that John was an unduly 
hard-hearted young man. His business dealt largely with 
borrowers; and he would have preferred it if all those who 
were driven to borrow could always—after an adequate 
and sufficiently profitable interest-bearing tenure—havere- 
paid their obligations. He’d have preferred it this way for 
their own comfort as well as for the assurance of the bank. 
But if they couldn’t—well, a date of payment, unmet, was 
a sober and somber event, haunted with proper specters, 
which properly if distressingly cast gloom over the sky 
and poisoned the poor unfortunates’ food, if they had 
appetite left to eat. 

This very day the Sinceres had been compelled to extend 
their note. . Symphony concerts, indeed! Not to 
mention babble of India! 

And when, thirty days later, Anna called again at the 
bank, John could see at once that no grim specter was 
shadowing for her the otherwise very brilliant day. She 
directed upon him that smile which was too warm and too 
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personal, which was uncalled for and out of place, and 
greeted him through the grille: 

“T feel sorry for poor bankers on a day like this. Don’ t 
you feel like an animal in a cage?”’ 

He did not feel that way, and he did not propose to en- 
courage levity. So he answered, “‘Ah, good afternoon, 
Miss Sincere. Is there something I can do for you?”’ 

He knew all right that there was, and he knew in ad- 
vance what it was. 

“Yes. It’s that note of ours which is due today—I’m 
afraid we’ll need thirty days more.” 

He reflected sardonically on the thirty-day specification. 
Yet at this particular time he couldn’t help feeling rather 
sorry for her. For he had heard of the turn Grandpa Sin- 
cere had taken for the worse—that ailment of his, kidney 
stones, had called for an operation, and Mrs. Sincere had 
taken him to a hospital in the city. She was attending him 
in there, and of course that had canceled her sewing en- 
gagements and a bit of their very dubitable income; and 
heaven knew what the operation would cost—or how 
be met. 

Anna listed none of these lamentable features, but John 
knew them, and the upshot was that he waived his better 
judgment and granted a further extension—especially 
since Anna had again scraped up the interest. 

Yet it aggrieved him to be worked upon in this way, and 
he said severely, “This next date must be met or we’ll 
have to make another arrangement.” 

She nodded cheerfully. 

“Perhaps we can pay the whole mortgage by that time; 
one never can tell.’ 

Now in truth much was to happen before that next date. 
But John couldn’t know this; nor could Anna have fore- 
seen, for that matter. So that he felt his familiar gorge 
rising. And though he did vouchsafe a certain mechanical 
response to her overflowing farewell beam, it would really 
have been better if he hadn’t smiled at all. 

And again he watched her grimly from the window as she 
went swinging off down the street. A youth hurried to 
overtake her; the two of them went swinging down the 
street together. Anna’s short skirts sported helter-skelter 
in the wind. She glanced up at her companion—though 
he couldn’t see her face, John could visualize her eyes; he 
fancied once he caught the ring of her laugh. Genevieve 

(Continued on Page 139) 


She Glowed With Such Achievement and Pleasure That John Couldn't Act Too Glum 
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room and joined them. His 

youthful visage was not by any 
means blank. One of his eyebrows 
cocked an inquiring slant at Cotter, 
but he looked in vain for any change 
of expression there. Cotter was as 
ever the correct butler. He was in- 
deed merely waiting for the others 
to step past him, so that he might re- 
turn to his duties about the breakfast 
table. Interest in Mr. 
Crewe’s callers he evinced 
none. 

“Well, what on earth does 
the sheriff want to see me 
about?’ complained Grand- 
sir of nobody in particular. 

Ogden had a practical sug- 
gestion: ‘“‘He is so handy it 
seems a pity not to ask 
him.” 

“Well, of course,’ assented 
Mr. Crewe, and started for- 
ward with Ogden at his el- 
bow. As they passed him 
Cotter went back to his own 
concerns, perceiving which, 
the young man in riding togs 
took the elderly gentleman in 
the gray clothes by the arm 
and abruptly turned him off 
at right angles into the 
Chinese parlor. To Mr. 
Crewe’s further astonishment 
he closed the door behind his 
back like a conspirator. 

“J.B. Cotter,” said Ogden. 

To which Grandsir half 
mechanically added, ‘‘Es- 
quire.” 

“You mean exactly,’ Og- 
den corrected him. 

“T had hoped,” said Mr. 
Crewe with severe sarcasm, 
“to hear what you mean.” 
A sudden wave of enlighten- 
ment swept across his face. 
“Oh!” he said. 

“Exactly. You see I am right. 
are you going to tell him?” 

“Tell him?” 

Ogden again took Grandsir by the arm and sat him down 
in one of the magnificent Chinese chairs. 

“T knew you needed a moment to pull yourself together. 
You would have shown the sheriff just the venerable but 
idiotic visage I now perceive. The thing is as inevitable as 
the eel in a eross-word puzzle. He has found out J. B. 
Cotter, Esquire, in this humble abode.” 

“But you said yourself he was not that Cotter,’ 
postulated Mr. Crewe. 

“JT don’t think he is. But once in my life I was wrong. 
It was a trifling matter concerning the White Sox, but it 
has left me with a fear that I am not infallible.” 

Grandsir sat up and began to glare. ‘‘Again I should 
like to say I hope to hear what you mean,” he said sharply. 

““That’s better,’ said Ogden. ‘‘That’s much better. I 
wanted to rouse the fine old Crewe spirit. You were going 
in there in a very foggy state, I must say, for so early an 
hour. You had your mouth open like a fish. I don’t know 
why not like a mere vague man, but we usually say fish. 
Now, all I want to say is this: We have jolly well embraced 
a marvelous butler and we want to keep him. Don’t you 
go in there looking as if really the man might be a bank 
robber for all you know.” 

“And would you consider me now sufficiently restored 
to face this matter?” inquired Grandsir cuttingly. ‘“‘“Why, 
drat your impertinence, get out of my way!” 

“T should say you were now in the pink, Granny,” quoth 
Ogden, smiling, and followed the fuming old gentleman 
across the hall into the drawing-room. 

A mild-faced man, in a wrinkled gray alpaca coat that 
was not calculated to obscure a regrettable loss of Greek 
line in the torso, rose from the slenderest chair in the 
room and made an indeterminate movement with his 
hanging hat. ‘Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Crewe.” 

“Why, I’ve seen you before,’ said Grandsir in some 
surprise. 

“Anything you say will be used against you,” volun- 
teered Ogden sunnily. 

“Often,” admitted Mr. Gray, with a vague look of as- 
tonishment at Ogden. ‘“‘I run the big feed store,” 


() rem emerged from the dining 


Exactly. Now what 


ex- 


Cie “Cotter,’’ She Said, Her Voice 
Ali Fluttering, “‘Have You Ever 
Seen Me Before?” 


“Oh, yes. Gray. Yes. Well, sit down. Er—wouldn’t 
you be more comfortable over here?’’ He eyed the price- 
less little heirloom on which Mr. Gray had once bestowed 
his weight, and suavely motioned him to a sturdier chair. 

“Tm come on an unpleasant errand, Mr. Crewe,” said 
Mr. Gray, sitting down as directed. 

“But in your capacity as sheriff you must so often come 
on unpleasant errands!” flashed Ogden airily. ‘I should 
think you would be quite used to it. However, I suppose 
the genial atmosphere of the feed business puts you out.” 

Mr. Gray looked at Ogden politely, but did not ap- 
parently see his way to answering this sally. His eyes went 
back to his host. 

“There is a man named Cotter wanted by the police, and 
I’m frank to say he’s been traced here.’ 

“One moment, Mr. Gray,’’ said Grandsir Crewe. He 
was sitting up very stiffly in his chair, his bearing quite 
magisterial. ‘“‘Do you mean that the police have traced a 
fugitive to my house or that they want a man named Cot- 
ter, and, hearing that I have one, request you to look him 
over?”’ 

“Well, yes and no. I mean, I can’t say they traced 
Cotter himself, Mr. Crewe, but his car was found in the 
Old Mill Woods, where it had been run off the road into 
the undergrowth.” 

In the pause that followed this statement the two Crewes 
looked at each other, suddenly fixed. 

“And I understand,” Mr. Gray went on, ‘you took in 
a man of the name of Cotter yesterday morning, rather a 
shady sort of fellow with a bruised face. I can’t say if they 
found anything the matter with the car, but it might have 
run off the road and spilled him out, you know.” 

Ogden paid no attention to Mr. Gray’s efforts to account 
for the condition of Cotter’s eye. He wrenched his look 
away from his grandfather and played his ace of trumps. 

“You’ve got a description of your man?” he asked 
crisply. 

“Oh, certain, certain.” 
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“And it is?” persisted Ogi, 
referring to the obvious fact t 
description was known to ever 
of the daily news. 

“Why, it’s not necessary to 
you gentlemen with that. J 
let me see this fellow you h 
here; let me look hin); 
Mr. Gray’s manners} 
fortunately not rel 
than his figure, bot | 
somewhat amorphou;| 

Grandsir was huffe! 
your man tall, fine-) 
red-haired?”’ he snap\ 

It is probable ey 
Slinker’s mother hac; 
thought him handsor, 
he was a weasel of a m) 
the blackest of heads. 

“Gosh, no!” said t), 
iff. (eileisa dor 
little runt.” 

Both Crewes felt a | 
of the spirit. There hj 
no catch in that prin| 
scription. 

“‘Ogden,”’ said Gi} 
“oblige me by ring) 
Cotter.” As a very || 
mystification appea| 
Mr. Gray’s face at thi 
ing of this request Mr,| 
added, “Cotter is my | 
Not a likely job for | 
who has robbed a bar 

“It might be a sli) 
to hide out,’ sugges! | 
sheriff doggedly. 

“But, dash me,” 
Grandsir, ‘‘do you thi 
wanted to hide from th 
he would give his nam 
B. Cotter?” ; 
Ogden had rung, and in a moment the man him: 
peared in the doorway. He stood there, six feet, 
respectful butlerdom, waiting for his master’s voice! 
comical incongruity of his livery, discolored eye a 
hair was lost upon Mr. Gray, who merely saw how: 
he differed from The Slinker’s published image. 

“No matter, Cotter,” said Mr. Crewe calmly. 
Gray is remaining a few moments longer.” 

The sheriff watched Cotter depart, and then tc 
chin in his grasp, a gesture inherited perhaps from 
line of whiskered progenitors, and looked mei 
the ceiling. 

“No lady in the house, Mr. Crewe?” 

“No,” said Grandsir shortly. 

“T should like a lady’s opinion now on that bei 
natural color of his hair.” 

“You think he might have given himself a henna 
poo in the mill race?’’ asked Ogden gravely. 

And Grandsir gave a little start. The man’s he 
certainly been sopping wet when first he saw him. E 
headache would account for that. 

“At all events,’’ he said testily, “he did not grov 
self into a fine upstanding chap in the Mill Woods. 

“No,” said Mr. Gray. ‘Oh, no, that’s not The Sli 
He continued to caress his chin. ‘Still, you know, 
very curious case.” 

““Mere coincidence of names!” grunted Mr. Crey 

“But there’s the car!” said the sheriff mildly. | 
Cotter’s car; and within a quarter of a mile of it i: 
Cotter. He might, now, have been left here, you kn 
give that name and delay the chase.” 

“Atalanta’s golden apples!’’ suggested Ogden e 
agingly. 

“My dear man, if you were a small dark-haire 
would you pick out a chap like that to impersonate : 
exploded Grandsir, rising. ‘Does he look like a con: 
criminals? Don’t you know there are probably doz 
Slinkers in that class who could pass for one another 
it is too idiotic an idea. Since when has there beer 
devotion among thieves that one would remain beh 
be surely apprehended as an accomplice?” 

“You are an exasperating dunderhead,”’ was in 
tone of his voice. 

“T know, I know,” said Mr. Gray coothinglyil 4 
here’s het I don’t get clear: Was you expectir 


| 
| 


Cotter here to take a place? Didn’t I hear you joa 
met with him?” 


“Anything criminal in that?” snorted Grandsin, 


b on’t get put out with me, Mr. Crewe. I’m only 
uging my duty. you know.” 
.dsir cooled at once. ‘I’m sorry, Gray,” he said 
mely. ‘It has got me short in the temper, all this.” 
now, and I regret it. Because you see, Mr. Crewe, 
cs to me as if I’d have to take this Cotter along 
ye where I can keep an eye on him till this thing 
out.” 

ost’s better humor was short-lived. ‘Look here,”’ 
_ promptly, ‘‘it is a little too much that I should be 
sd of my butler—and the best butler I ever had— 
ye the police have instructed you to catch an entirely 
yit man!” He stood glaring at the man who ran the 
‘ore. ‘‘I’ll give you a bond to produce him any time 
ed him. And—Ogden, ring the bell again.” 

en obeyed. ‘“‘The servant problem is very acute, 
ray,” he said suavely as he passed him. Mr. Gray 
« favored him with his former look. He did not 
jwhat on earth to make of Ogden’s remarks. 
hderstand me, Gray,” went on Grandsir, ‘‘you may 
, for granted, I suppose, that I am satisfied of this 
honesty, since you see him here in a position of trust 
‘sponsibility. And I fancy my word or my bond, if 
ant it, is beyond question in this bailiwick of yours.” 
> question, Mr. Crewe,”” mumbled the sheriff. 
‘ell, then, the man is as safe here as if you had him 
uffed to you. Why, deuce take me, how can you 
‘e him unless you arrest him, and what are you going 
wge him with? Vagrancy? A man with a job that 
a hundred and seventy a month! Or is it your in- 
n to incarcerate all Cotters as you find ’em?”’ 
was a warm day and Grandsir was considerably 
er, so that when Cotter came to the door he beheld 
aployer mopping his forehead with one of his large 
; silk handkerchiefs. 
ter’s utter detachment was for the moment laid aside. 
yea quiet but very direct look apiece to the three men 
room, and came on in a manner that brought him 
1d his natural halting place. 

am afraid, Mr. Crewe,’’ he said in a very deferential 
ot at all butlerlike tone, ‘‘that you are suffering some 
vance through my service here.” 

otter,” said Grandsir, removing his bandanna from 
ce the better to look at his man, ‘‘I want you to listen 
iat Mr. Gray has come here to talk about. I have 
riven him my word that I will produce you at any 
he believes your presence necessary, and I should like 
0 confirm my statement that you will make no move 
ve this house without his permission for the present.” 
shall certainly be at your disposal, Mr. Crewe,”’ said 
r. He turned slightly to 
tis attention to the sheriff. mar 
‘ou see, it’s like this,” said ‘ 
worthy not very bril- 
y. ‘‘There’s a search on anes 
man named J. B. Cotter, 
nas The Slinker, who cer- 
7 reached this place some- 
last evening or night, as 
ar has been found down 
ad a piece and positively 
ified. I’m frank 
y,’ went on the 
1, whose favorite 
sm it appeared to 
that his descrip- 
does not fit you. 
here you turn up 
e same time with 
mename. That’s 
thing that has got 
e looked into. 
you just give me 
formation I need 
t yourself—who 
we and where you 
-from—and with 
nderstanding that 
Jrewe vouches for 
appearance if and 
needed I’llbecon- 
to go along with 
I can’t promise, 
Crewe, that the 
e won’t want to 
» out to verify my 
ments. This is no 
| matter.” 
Might I ask what 
matter is?’’ in- 
od Cotter, whose 
had never left the 
ker’s face. 
set that wait,” 
Mr. Gray rather 
hly. “What I 


; is some informa- 
from you. What’s 


Tes, 


your whole name?’’ He took a dog-eared notebook, saw 
that it was all about the feed business, put it back, and 
produced another. ‘‘Now, then,” he said, getting at his 
pencil. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said Cotter gently, ‘““you won’t need a 
notebook. My name is J. B. Cotter.” 

“J. for what? B. for what?’ demanded the law. # 

“John Brown,” replied the red-haired one casually. 

Mr. Gray made the entry and glanced up. “Well, go 
on,” he said. 

“T have no further information to give you,” said Cotter 
quietly. 

The sheriff’s mouth fell open. 

“T admit,” said Cotter, “‘that I have no knowledge of 
my rights as a citizen to my own private affairs. But on 
that point I can secure the advice of a lawyer. In the 
meantime I have nothing further to tell you.” 

“‘Well, but dod-gast me!’’ bubbled the feed merchant. 
“Do you want to be arrested as a suspicious character and 
hauled up before the judge?” 

Cotter appeared quite calm before this dangled horror. 
“‘Tf you consider me a suspicious character I dare say you 
can do this. I am sure that Mr. Crewe will be kind enough 
to tell me who is the best lawyer hereabouts to represent 
me. I feel confident that until you can connect me with 
some suspicious circumstances I can scarcely be held ac- 
countable to you for my own personal concerns. You may 
be suspicious of me, Mr. Gray—undoubtedly you are— 
but arrest on no better ground than that appeals to me as 
slightly fantastic.” 

“Suspicious circumstances?”’ bleated Mr. Gray. “What 
about that black eye?” 

Ogden’s long-repressed laugh rang out. ‘Oh, I assure 
you, Mr. Gray,” he said, “I had one myself not long ago, 
and it occasioned the police no uneasiness whatever.” 

The interruption annoyed the man because he had not 
intended to rest his case upon Cotter’s appearance. ‘‘ You 
show up here from nowhere, with your face all bruised up 
as it might be if you’d had a spill from a car, and we find a 
ditched flivver that belongs to a notorious criminal with 
the same name and initials as yourself, and you won’t say 
where you came from, nor how you got here; and you 
expect me to be satisfied with that? Do you mean to tell 
me, Mr. Crewe, this man has told you no more than that?” 

Grandsir rose from his chair and took out his 
cigarette case. ‘“‘If you are going to arrest me 
now,” he said pleasantly, “I should be obliged to 
you if you could swear in my house temporarily as a 
jail. Then we can all remain here together in com- 
fort. Have a smoke?” 
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Mr. Gray, it appeared, did not use cigarettes, or was in 
no mood to hear the question. 

“Tam,” said Mr. Crewe, “like Cotter, not at all sure if a 
private citizen has any rights left, but I do not feel called 
upon to tell you what Cotter told me, you know.” 

“Tt’s a bit over my depth at this end of the plunge,” re- 
marked Ogden sweetly, ‘‘but what somebody told some- 
body is not evidence, is it? Perhaps that may be only ina 
court of law. After all, this is not a court, though I cer- 
tainly feel as if we had all been had up for a crime this 
bright morning.” He had risen when his grandfather did, 
very neatly bringing about an appearance that the session 
was over. 

Mr. Gray was as angry as it was in his sluggish nature to 
be, but he was also mystified and bewildered. The tactics 
of his present company were something he had never en- 
countered before, and he wanted a little advice and backing 
up himself. He was honestly endeavoring, as he said, to 
discharge his duty, but he did not wish in the pursuit of his 
calling to offend a gentleman whose hunters ran up a bill of 
several thousand dollars a year in his store. And affably as 
Mr. Crewe had last spoken, the sheriff was aware of his in- 
ability to interpret these people. The young gentleman in 
particular gave him the most uneasy feeling of being unable 
to understand his own language. 

It is only just to a feed merchant in his more political 
aspect to say that had there been the most remote chance 
of Cotter’s being the hunted man, he would have riven him 
from the concerted strength of all the Crewes in Christen- 
dom. But there on the page below his short thumb he 
could read the description of The Slinker: Height five foot 
three, weight one hundred and thirty, hair and eyes black, 
receding chin, etc. He looked ruefully at the single entry 
he had made below this matter, shut up the book and rose. 

“T should be very sorry, Mr. Crewe, to have this make 
bad blood between us. I can see, of course, that this is not 
The Slinker, and your word that he will stay put is good 
enough forme. You’ll admit it is an odd and out-of-the- 
way sort of thing. I’ll make my report, and if the police 
are satisfied I suppose that ends it. If not, I’m frank to 
say, I think it would have been better to have had it all out 
and done with, here and now.”’ 


‘““We have broken no bones, Gray,’ said Mr. Crewe 


easily. ‘If it is not forbidden in your present capacity, you 
(Continued on Page 64) 


“But, Dash Me,’ Cried Grandsir,'“‘Do You Think if He Wanted to Hide From the Police He Would Give His Name as J. B. Cotter?’’ 


of them in vogue recently, who have set themselves 

to the analysis and description of country, village and 
town communities, with the purpose in mind of displaying 
to the world their—the localities’, not the writers’—sordid 
drabness, their utter poverty of inspiration, their lack of 
men and women above the plane of two-legged hogs and 
cattle. 

There are too many such in all human societies; but I 
have spent a good deal of my life in such communities, and 
I have never failed from time to time and at important 
crises in my life to make contact with the souls who led 
me outward and upward. One of our geniuses in gloom, if 
any such has read this history so far, will be sure that there 
was no source of light for me in those days. But they are 
looking for darkness. I, without knowing it, was looking 
for light. Now the one search is as one-sided as the other, 
and when it comes to the artist’s task, brings forth work 
just as faulty. But I was not then an artist—if I have ever 
been one. At the very moment when I was devouring 
greedily the first course of the scanty meal provided by 
my school literature, there came into our lives a person to 
whom I have owed much. 

I remember him merely as a man with a full beard whom 
I saw only a few times. I suppose I was five years old when 
he swam into our ken. He swam in from the West on the 
flood of returning gold hunters from Colorado. There he 
had met and formed a friendship for relatives of ours. 
They also had returned to Iowa; and when the stream of 
disappointment set back across the plains through Omaha 
to the other states, he came and visited them. 

He had been a rover, and was, I suspect, alienated from 
his family. He had been a Mississippi steamboat captain. 
He was an ardent spiritualist; the messages received 
through rappings and automatic writings were to him 
much more than Gospel truth, and the materializations 
perfectly genuine. Moreover, he was a free lover. He 
believed in the communal system. I have heard dark hints 
that he made tentative suggestions that our circle, con- 
sisting of a number of families, join him in establishing a 
community of free lovers somewhere. Florida was men- 
tioned, and so was Valcour Island in Lake Champlain; and 
this gave my Grandmother Coleman an opportunity for 
the only joke, as far as I know, of her century of life. She 
bitterly called the place Vulgar Island. “Vulgar” in our 
vocabulary meant “obscene.” 


T: ERE is a school of writers much in print, and some 


My Journal of Treasures 


ie: FACT, none of our family or friends reacted favorably 
to the free-love suggestion. It fell flat. The fact that 
this man, in spite of his reputed wealth and his fine educa- 
tion, was not completely ostracized speaks volumes for 
the forcefulness of his personality. He still was our friend. 
He saw in me a little semicripple with great facility in his 
rudimentary studies, and in my older brothers and sisters 
a group of benighted children who might have something 
in them if they only had a chance. So he proceeded to send 
us reading matter. To my parents he sent The Banner of 
Light, a spiritualist paper; to me came The Little Corporal, 
a boys’ paper. 

We were under the influence of the Napoleon myth then, 
and even one of the McGuffey Readers had a portrait of the 
Little Corporal on the cover. The ex-river captain had 
exhumed from the shelves of his library some few books 
which came to me after he had departed and found my 
reputation as a prodigy following him; and for all the 
youth of the family came a goodly package of a publication 
which has never been excelled in its field. I mean Our 
Young Folks, a magazine published, I believe, by Osgood 
& Co. 

Clearly this man was a denizen of another world than 
ours. The glimpse he gave me of this strange realm was 
immense in its influence. If in accordance with his philos- 
ophy his spirit can see its results, I know that in whatever 
plane he has observed it from he was astonished; and ] 
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The Life of Her Babe, of Which She Thought Much More Than of Her 
Own, Depended Upon Her Skill in Stalking That Bird 


desire here and now to set down a record of my gratitude 
for his spiritual eye. He was a light bringer. 

And yet the books were rather absurd. One of them was 
A System of Double-Entry Bookkeeping, With an Infal- 
lible Rule for Debtor and Creditor. It was published in 
1832. It lacked lure for me. I remember the Infallible 
Rule: ‘‘Whoever and whatever owes us is debtor; who- 
ever and whatever we owe is creditor,” but I never fulfilled 
what I think must have been his subliminal prophecy that 
the little chap with the weak legs might grow up to fill some 
clerical position. I mastered early the practical—or im- 
practical—side of the Infallible Rule which taught that 
whoever and whatever I owed was creditor; but the sys- 
tem beyond that was ever a way beset with pitfall and 
with gin in which I wandered. 

But the books which came with it—they were wonderful! 
One was a Manual of Botany which must have come from 
the press sometime in the 30’s, for it taught the Linnean 
system. It devoted a chapter or so to some radicalism 
advocated by two Frenchmen named De Jussieu and De 
Candolle, but it seemed to do so under protest. I took no 
interest in them. Linneus was so much simpler. I remem- 
ber how my heart thrilled when I analyzed and classified 
my first plant, a red prairie lily with one pistil and six 
stamens. As I pulled it apart and ascertained that its full 
Linnezan name was Hexandria monogynia, my fingers were 
stained with the purple juice of the quivering anthers. I 
was all alone a mile or so from any dwelling; but with 
little Hexandria for a companion I was magnificently 
accompanied. It was a psychological triumph of no small 
magnitude. For one reason, things of which I had read as 
existing in lives of men in another world were coming true 
in mine. I had built a bridge from the life I lived on 
Grundy Prairie to my ideal and romantic world, and I had 
done it all alone. 

The third of my three treasures was Comstock’s Natural 
Philosophy, and the first of the many experiments with 
which I ravaged the home kitchen was that of making a 
siphon of a crooked onion stalk, and lecturing to my mother 
on the forces which drew the water uphill out of the pail 
which stood on a chair and drained it over into another 
which stood on the floor. I thus began at nine or ten that 
dabbling in science which I have kept up all my life, and 
which has been useful to me in my work as a writer. 

Whoever thinks that the science in my books was any 
the less valuable because it was largely erroneous and out 
of date is quite mistaken. Education is a means, not an 
end, especially with the young. Its value is to be meas- 
ured not by its acquirements, but by its emotional and 
directive power. The crucial question is always, Where will 
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this road take us? I did nie 
much science from these 
books, but I did learn to y 
passionately. I learned te 
satiably curious as to the 
of this marvelous universe |, 
I am now making m)} 
nuisance to several of myt 
tific friends by letters asia | 
to investigate the hypothe: ; 
pounded by another acquai 
as to the basic nature of ¢]| 
verse, the ultimate law | 
molds a tear and bids it | 
from its source, and at thi| 
time preserves the world a | 
and guides the planets ir} 
course—a harmonization o | 
ton, Le Sage, Einstein ai 
other great seers. Well, 2 


blame the river captain, ] 
help it. I am only a bel 
istic organism anyhow. 
Yet these books were sn} 
their influence in compariso } 
the bundle of Our Young | 
magazines. I think this great journal of treasures wa) 
lished in Boston and was finally merged into St. Nic) 
It was a nice thick hand-filling magazine, beautifully) 
trated, and filled with the best which that old i | 
find for young minds. Here I met John T. Trowt! 
and read his Darius Green and another long poem | 
began with: 
The apple boughs half hid the house 
Where lived the lonely widow; 


Behind it stood the chestnut wood, 
Before it spread the meadow. bul 
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She had no money in her till, 

She was too poor to borrow; Be 
With her lame leg she could not beg, 

And no one cheered her sorrow. 

I have not seen it for more than half a century. 1] 
entitled The Wonderful Sack and proved somehow 
optimism is a sovereign remedy for widowhood, la 
friends, poverty and lameness and other physical 
bilities. It was too specious for me, and I read it 
approval. It was not so good, however, as Darius. — 
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Rooting Out Literary Nuts ay 


4 hee great Concord and Boston groups were then ¢ 
zenith of their powers; and most of these writers 
tributed to Our Young Folks. One may now find ii 
anthologies poems by the Cary sisters, Lucy Larcom, 
Thaxter and others which I read in these magazines, ¥ 
were read to rags by all of us, and of which I rerea 
rags. Henry Ward Beecher and his great sister were 
The Rev. Elijah Kellogg contributed tales of the 
England frontier. When Roosevelt came back from § 
America with his discovery of the man-eating fish it 
old stuff to me. I had read all about the bloodth 
devils in Mayne Reid’s Afloat in a Forest, in Our Y 
Folks. 2 
These books and magazines constituted an impol 
addition to the McGuffey Readers. In a literary § 
they brought them down nearly to date, They we 
every way excellent—not great in volume; for I sup 
they would not have constituted, save for the tre: 
more than a few days’ reading, but they were much. 
The Little Corporal, I got twelve numbers; and t 
the ad nen with the first chapters of a story © 


who had invented a wonderful machine. It closed witl 
machine doing its wonders. I felt as if I must renew 
subscription. I appealed to my father with my ever- : 


: Bad as I think of his expression as he told me we 
t afford it, I know that the refusal hurt him quite 
m1 as it did me. ak 

“uch happened to me by the coming into my life, 
ja manner which constituted scarcely a touching of 
ts, of a man who seems to me to have been a culti- 
entleman. It proves again something which has 
often remarked—that we are all the time giving off 
. the fatal or beneficent importance of which we 
even surmise. ° 

ham Lincoln used to refer to himself as a “‘mast-fed”’ 
-—thus drawing the parallel between his learning 
» fattening of animals picking up their nourishment 
woods and fields, a diet of nuts, wild grasses and 
_ Iam here telling of the growth of the mast-fed 
, Hitherto I have mentioned the nuts of good litera- 
nich I rooted out of the unplowed soil with my men- 
ut. But the greater bulk of my diet was composed 
‘which was indubitably weeds. 

y mother’s family there was a tradition that novels 
iings which it was sinful or near-sinful to read. 
ay,” my grandmother used to observe, “that it is a 
folks to waste their good time readin’ lies!”’ 

the word ‘“‘novel’’ gradually came to mean with us 
ie matter in the pernicious dime novel—those blood- 
under tales which could be bought 
cents. Of these I read very few for 
asons: First, the boys in my circle 
ot addicted to such mild devilment 
ding forbidden stuff, or anything 
nd second, I never had the dime. 


An Arcadian Age 


RE were at least two masterpieces 
fiction which our frontier ancestors 
n high regard. These were Miss 
’s Scottish Chiefs and another work 
I never saw—The Children of the 
. These were not classed as novels. 
.no idea what they were thought to 
ess it was veritable history. When 
nd William W., in the name of the 
orn in the first half of the nineteenth 
y, youmay besure that it was William 
ce; and Helen M. was Helen Mar. 
, Jane Porter and blest Scottish 
! She came no nearer to writing 
ole history than I have done in Van- 
k’s Folly, The Hawkeye and The 
jle Woman; but I am writing for a 
ticated age which will never, I fear, 
» me the touching faith my parents 
‘andparents bestowed on Jane Por- 
My Aunt Helen was named for the 
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Lady Helen Mar. I did read at least one of the Porter 
novels, and that with the approbation of everyone. 

We had read in the family circle, too, several of the 
novels of Mary J. Holmes; and these were all that came in 
cloth until I met Dickens years afterward, when I was 
pretty well grown up. My supply of weeds came through 
the illustrated story papers, the New York Ledger, the 
New York Weekly, and the Saturday Night, published in 
Philadelphia. I don’t believe we ever subscribed for any of 
them. Families in the neighborhood always preserved 
their files and lent them to us. All of them carried notices 
to the effect that every number was electrotyped and that 
back numbers could be obtained. Folks were supposed to 
teke their light fiction seriously—and did. 

Grandma used to groan lugubriously when these papers 
were read; but she listened avidly just the same, and 
would beso carried away by the insidious temptation as to 
read them herself, her lips moving as she whispered the 
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words. I maliciously suggested to her at times that these 
stories were novels and she shouldn’t read them. 

“Wal, Herbie,”’ she would protest, “I ain’t really readin’ 
it. I jes’ want to see how the fool thing comes out!” 

Thus did the old landmarks of Puritanism sink beneath 
the rising tide of worldliness. It was portentous. My 
father and mother soon ceased to struggle with the letting 
out of the great waters. They even allowed us to go to 
dances. They even winked at our playing of dominoes! 
Ah, that was an Arcadian age! 

These three illustrated story papers had an immense in- 
fluence on the America of that day. They lived vigorous 
lives under the ban of the older morality and religion. The 
one which drew most of the Puritanic lightnings was the 
Ledger, published by Robert Bonner. It was much the 
best of the three. Its editorial page was excellent. -Every 
week there was an article by Dr. John Hall, a celebrated 
divine, and the author also of my friend, Bolton Hall. 
Either in the Ledger or the Weekly there was also a 
short moral deliverance by Mary Kyle Dallas. In 
one of them, too, there was nearly always a poem by 
John G. Saxe. Some good poetry—much mere verse— 
was used as fillers just as in the magazines now. All 
these papers were obtrusively moral in their tone. 
They had to be. If the ministers were to be believed, 
they were bad enough when they were good. All were 
‘ copiously illustrated. The background against which 
i the frills of editorials and poetry were hung was the 
H sensational continued story. 


A Ton of Light Literature 


HAVE reckoned the avoirdupois weight of these 


of papers which I read at a ton, but this may be an 


overestimate. I read them by the bale. In the 
stories of Prof. William Henry Peck—I am reporting 
, all this from memory—I was plunged into the at- 
} mosphere of knighthood, piracy and the wars of the 


vd Middle Ages; and the same was true of others of 


these romancers. Bertha M. Clay ushered me into 

the society of kings, princes and nobles and their 

dames and maidens, and 
oe We ie yt stuffed me with love. Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth did 
much the same, but with her 
we were of the aristocracy of 
old Virginia—and in love. Ned 
Buntline—E. Z. C. Judson— 
took us to sea, and afterward 
out on the plains among bears, 
buffalo and Indians, with Buf- 
falo Bill, Kit Carson et al. 

I became a critic. The first 
numbers of one of the Indian 
tales told of a renegade white 
man named ‘Simon Girtz.” 
I knew that the printer had 
read a “‘y” as “‘z” and was 
proud when a footnote came 
along saying, “‘The real name 
of this miscreant was Girty.” 
I felt superior to that printer— 
who had not read so much 
frontier history as I had. I 
had my favorite authors 
chosen from the extended lists 
of these three journals, all of 
whom, so far as I can remem- 
ber, are now forgotten. 
(Continued on Page 161) 


Langford Was Eager to Reach Rolavi Wells and Learn What Had Occurred There During His Absence 
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OLLISTER rode to a little sandrock basin in the 
H extreme northeastern corner of Spanish Acres, the 
point nearest to the Bar Z Bell. There, if Sarah Lee 
Langford acted upon the message which he had sent to her 
by a Tasao courier, he would meet her for the first time in 
two weeks. During that interval he had had but one 
glimpse of her, and then only a long-range view through 
his glasses as she rode with Mrs. Jessup and two of the 
Jessup children. It was with a curious sense of breathless 
anticipation that he topped the last ridge and looked down 
into the little sandrock pocket. She was there ahead of him. 
“What is it, Stan?” she inquired anxiously. ‘‘Why did 
you send for me?”’ 

“Nothing to fret over,” he reassured. “I just couldn’t 
put off seeing you for another day.” 

“Tt wasn’t that. There was something you were spe- 
cially anxious to see me about. What was it? That new 
tax law? I’ve been wondering how it would affect you.” 

They had called a vote in Rolavi Wells to pass upon the 
salaries of the county officials and to provide means for 
raising funds with which to defray these and other ex- 
penses of county administration. 

“Holding elections is a popular diversion at Rolavi 
Wells,” he said. “‘That measure was framed to wreck me. 
It’s within their limits, too, not a flimsy makeshift like the 
sheep-exclusion act. They’ll effect a law to back every 
possible plan to wear me down by piling up my expenses. 
This is just the start. A tax of two cents an acre don’t 
sound ruinous, but when one man is holding most of the 
deeded land in the county, nine-tenths anyway, then this 
tax puts nine-tenths of the county’s expense on him, while 
the others are running their stock on the open range. This 
will pile on a tax of upward of thirty thousand a year 
against Spanish Acres. That money goes to Coulard’s 
henchmen for salaries; then it’ll revert to him by way of 
the Nugget. It means that Spanish Acres will pay itself 
right into Coulard’s pocket if that tax is paid. If it’s not 
paid, but allowed to pile up, they’ll sell it up for taxes and 
he’ll buy it in. Then they’ll repeal the land tax. Organiz- 
ing a new county, and controlling it, has considerable 
financial advantage.” 

“What can you do about it?” she asked. 

“Just rest along and pay no mind to it until we can 
upset that gang in the county seat and put in new officials, 
then repeal it,” he said. “But that wasn’t what I had on 
my mind. You are Art Langford’s heir, I take it. Do you 
know if your brother is owing Coulard and Slaven heavy?” 

“Art never tells me a great deal about his business,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘He’s always in debt to Coulard, more or less, but no 
staggering sums. Why?” 

“It’s been talked round for months that he’s owing both 
of them big money.. That may mean five thousand or two 
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hundred thousand. Do you know if he’s put up a deed to 
the Bar Z Bell with Slaven to cover his loans?” 

“Surely not that,’”’ she said. ‘I don’t imagine he owes 
either of them any great sum. Those big amounts must be 
just talk.” 

“That’s what I’m thinking,” Hollister agreed. ‘But 
there’s purpose behind that talk. People get into the set 
way of believing what they’ve been hearing and telling one 
another over the course of the years.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. ‘‘But that wouldn’t increase his 
debts, talk wouldn’t, without documentary evidence to 
show for it.”’ 

“Documentary evidence can be easy manufactured to 
fit in with what a whole countryside believes is a fact, 
There’s hardly a man in Rolavi Sink that wouldn’t bet his 
shirt that Art Langford owes Slaven big sums of money.” 

“But that doesn’t make it a fact,” she insisted. 

“Tt didn’t make it a fact over in the Salito country, 
when Girard and Comstock started a whisper that they’d 
bought the San Estano Grant off of old man Hatfield,” 
Hollister said. ‘“‘That rumor traveled rapid. If it ever 
come to Hatfield, he denied it and swore something fright- 
ful. The very earnestness with which he cussed out the 
report as an error led folks to believe it was a fact. When- 
ever either Girard or Comstock was questioned, they 
smiled and says no, that they hadn’t bought it. Their 
place carried the biggest bank roll in all the Salito country. 

“Just prior to this rumor they had an extra heavy accu- 
mulation of cash on hand. Right on top of it they seemed 
to run short and was paying in scrip whenever a man made 
a winning. Then it leaked out that they’d paid for the 
grant in cash, Hatfield being suspicious of paper, and that 
the reason for the denials was because Hatfield figured he 
might be held up before he could get it out of the country. 
It was said he’d cached the money somewhere, which 
fitted in with what folks knew of him. 

“Then one day two riders, Jarret and Blake, came pack- 
ing in old man Hatfield’s remainders and the corpse of a 
Mexican, one Perez Gonzales, who had one time been a 
bandit. They had come up on four Mexicans that had 
downed Hatfield in a cafion a mile back of his house. 
They’d got Perez, but the rest got away. There was a hole 
there, they says, that had been covered with a rock, and a 
couple of thousand dollars in bills scattered round, which 
they collected and fetched back. Curious folks went out 
to view the hole, and even found a few more bills in the 
brush. It was said that the three other Mexicans had made 
off with the rest. a at A rh 

“A deed from Hatfield, acknowledged before Judge 
Cullen, conveying the grant to Girard and Comstock, had 
been put on record up in the capitol a couple of weeks prior 
to Hatfield’s demise, it came out later. Folks up thataway 
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had discussed it, but it’s a long jaunt from Salit{ 
capitol, four hundred-odd miles, and the news ha| 
back to Salito. But folks down Salito way knew | 
how, from these rumors. Of course, Hatfield’s est § 
tested it and proclaimed the deed had been forgt| 
the whole countryside had believed one way too) 
change its mind. Girard and Comstock acquired 

Estano Grant. for a couple of thousand in loose | 
whatever they paid to Judge Cullen, Jarret ané 
It was talk that put that steal over.’ ¥ 
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He twisted a cigarette before resuming. 
“There’s a tale going round that Langford i 
Slaven so heavy that he put up a deed to the Bar 2 
cover his loans before he left on the drive, to ber 
only in case something happens to him. That leac¢ 
believe something is about ripe to happen to him. | 
has Art Langford’s signature on many a scrap o! 
including notes, the amounts of which could easy be 
A deed to the Bar Z Bell could be recorded in thee 
his demise, and it would be just what everyone 
Rolavi Sink would be expecting. It appears that I’ 
elected as the instrument to bring this mishap to p 
“You!” she exclaimed. ‘‘How?” : 
“There’s another little tale going round tha 
they’ve made war on sheep and sheepmen, I’ve d 
war On cows and cowmen, and that I’m feeding th 
tribe of Tasao on rustled beef. A few head of cow 
drifting down out of the Palo Verdes on and off. | 
been a number of head shot down, a few of ’em pz 
dressed out, as if whoever was doing the job was s¢ 
and left the critter. A dozen riders have run acro 
plants. It’s stirred folks considerable. Then it’s 
abroad that I’m hostile toward Langford on acec 
that raid on my sheep and have promised to sho 
down on sight the second he sets foot inside Spanish 
Don’t you see where that’s leading? It’s aimed to: 
it down to a personal combat between your brother a 
“Coulard knows now that raids on my sheep 
passed to harass me, and so on, won’t discourage mé 
point where I’ll sell Spanish Acres. If I won’t sell, 
ures, it’s likely my heirs would jump at the chance 
cheap. He’s planning to give my heirs the earliest p 
opportunity to name their price. With my demise « 
on top of all that’s happened prior to this, added 
certainty of a range war with the Bar Z Bell and t 
burden. that’s been saddled onto Spanish Acres, it 
be a right unattractive proposition for any pros] 
purchaser, 9 
“So =e lard is hoping that I’ll be the one to go d 


this personal affray between Langford and me. If i 
out to be\ the other way round, and that I should ge 
why Coulard would console himself by recording th 
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‘Bar Z Bell in Slaven’s name, so his hand wouldn’t 
vand he’d see to it that folks was so incensed against 
“ut T could scarcely live hereabouts, but would either 
st down in my turn or be made to stand trial. It’s 
‘ame equation—one of us killed and the other one 
41 with the killing. Now it would be somewhat more 
sctory for both Langford and me to go right on living 
s] of getting ourselves killed just to accommodate 
j;d. As soon as ever he gets back you tell him this, 
ow him where all this talk is pointing. Otherwise, 
ye second he hears it, he’ll charge right out on the 
ail.” 
nodded, calculating time and distance. 
ie trail crew should be getting back in two weeks,”’ 
imated. “‘I’ll ride out to Quenemaro and wait for 
ere.” 
you can manage to do that,” Hollister said, “then 
tell him just exactly what line of talk will be pur- 
‘to him as soon as he lands at Coulard’s. Tell him 
Give him everything you and me have been consid- 
ybout Coulard and Slaven. The idea will be too new 
‘e hold of him first off, but it’ll keep turning over in 
nd. Talk to him hard and fast and earnest. Tell him 
an prove it, if only he’ll ride out to Spanish Acres 
you and talk it all over with me. Tell him that I’d 
+ give him Spanish Acres than to have a falling-out 
you. Then when he hears the talk that’ll be handed 
a, almost word for word as you’ve predicted it would 
will fall flat, sort of, and set him to studying.” 
es, ’llrideoutto Quenemaroand meet him,’’sheagreed. 
feanwhile I’m plan- 
to touch off a back 
gainst Coulard,’’ he 
“When it comes to 
d, a word from you 
t help swing it. I’ll 
utanak to give a cer- 
signal to the Tasaos, 
; whenever it’s 
hed on the range it 
s that I’m wanting to 
ou real urgent. Will 
ome a-running when- 
1 Tasao turns up with 
message?’’ 
es,” she said, “‘when- 
[ get it, I’ll come.” 


XVI 


E two burros plodded 
spiritedly under the 
stent urgings of the 
esert rat. 
ou, Jennie! You poor 
in’ terrapin,” he ad- 
shed. “If you don’t 
. out o’ that crawl 
never make our des- 
ion. I marked our 
ess by lining up that 
yucca flower stalk 
a juniper snag on yon- 
idge, and for the last 
hour I believe we’ve 
ly been losin’ ground. 
along!’ 
e cool of the desert 
ingwassuperseded by 
cating heat as the sun 
g high, then by the 
> blistering glare of 
day, but the old pros- 
or held on. Little 
mering heat waves 
ed the vision and lent 
lusion that the whole 
scape was in motion, 
bing with a quivering 
lation. A white alkali 
bare of all vegetation 
for a few straggling 
ers of greasewood, re- 
ad the sun’s rays with 
vastating intensity. 
he far side of it a lake, 
‘id and unruffled, 
ched away into the 
mee, From its surface 
nated a vague mist 
Magnified a band of 
e horses. A cluster of 
ers assumed the as- 
of a lofty grove on the 
int shores of the lake. 
hetzel advanced, the 
r receded: The dis- 
! stately grove became 
assortment of squat, 


“Will You Come a:Running Whenever a Tasao Turns 


dwarfed junipers in the immediate foreground. The horses 
stood facing him, one of them pawing the ground and 
snorting, then whirled and circled off to one side when he 
had advanced to within a hundred yards of their stand. 

These mirage effects were a part of Whetzel’s everyday 
existence, as commonplace as sagebrush and alkali; and 
unless the effect included some particularly striking char- 
acteristic, the phenomenon failed to elicit his interest. 
Now, however, he commented. 

“Tf I was parched for a drink, I’d likely resent that tall 
stately grove in the distance reverting into a cluster of 
dusty junipers close at hand, and feel downright outraged 
to discover them’ horses careening on a parched and 
burnt-up flat when a minute past they appeared to be 
standing knee-deep in cool water. Maddenin’, that’s what 
it would be,’’ he speculated. “‘Now there’s Coulard. For 
years back he’s been a-following a mirage, only to have it 
back off from him; and some object in the immediate fore- 
ground, like Hollister, for instance, a-holding him off it. 
A thirsty man will keep groping on ahead. Nothing short 
of death will deter him from trailin’ on to try and catch up 
with that water and slake his thirst; and I reckon nothing 
short o’ that will deter Coulard from tracking after that 
mirage of hisn. 

“Things has been too quiet for the past month to appear 
natural. Wallace’s visit to Judge Sloane fixed it in Coulard’s 
mind that another general raid would bring government 
intervention to protect Tasao property and would help 
Hollister rather than hurt him. But he’s only resting. And 
while he’s resting is a good time for Hollister to lay low 


Up With That Message?”’ 


and not wag an ear above the brush. There’s likely several 
first-rate assassins loitering round, pining to line their 
sights on him. Just as long as Coulard is alive, Hollister 
can’t have no assurance that he is due to go on living for 
the next sixty seconds. There’s only one way out, as far as 
Coulard is mf 

He broke off to croon the chorus of his song: 


“His horse went back to the wild bunch, 
His horse went back to the wild bunch, 
His horse went back to the wild bunch, 
A dead man’s horse in the hills. 


“And there’ll be one dead jackass on this alkali bottom 
if you don’t toddle along right smart,’’ he threatened the 
rearmost burro. ‘Yes, sir! There’s just one way to cure 
Coulard. That way is to effect the gentleman’s demise. 
Nothing short of that will answer.” 

His way led toward an expanse of naked sand. 

“Sand Crawl in the foreground,” he announced. 

The plodding cavalcade entered the stretch of blistering 
sand, its surface corrugated and patterned with delicately 
traced wavelets that had been tossed up by the last desert 
blow. Topographically, Sand Crawl was the ultimate in 
impermanency. Its landscape was altered by every con- 
siderable wind. The track of man or beast would be oblit- 
erated within an hour if left on a surface that was exposed 
to the slightest breeze. Today there was not even a ripple 
of air astir to agitate these restless sands—only that still, 
appalling heat. Whetzel crossed a line of moccasin tracks 
and his eye followed them to a steeply pitching sand cone. 
Its treadmill flanks were 
traversed by similar lines 
of tracks in parallel 
tracings where the wearer 
of the moccasins had made 
a dozen pilgrimages round 
the hill at varying eleva- 
tions, as if he had been 
searching minutely for 
some object. 

After an indefinite 
period of traveling, Whet- 
zel came out into a little 
flat of some five acres in 
extent. Various articles of 
equipment, consisting 
chiefly of skin water bags, 
were scattered about. 
There were several skin 
pouches containing corn 
that had been dried on the 
cob when not quite fully 
matured, then shelled; 
several pouches of dried 
meat, a score of blankets. 

Whetzel unpacked his 
two burros, the chief part 
of the load consisting of 
water bags similar to those 
of the Tasaos. He watered 
the animals sparingly by 
pouring part of the con- 
tents of one of the bags 
into a shallow gold pan, 
then led them to the edge 
of the flat and started them 
out on their back track. 

“You ramble on back 
outside till I pick you up 
on the back trip,’”’ he ad- 
vised. “‘ Locate you asage- 
brush to gnaw on to offset 
your appetite so’s you 
won’t be tempted to slip 
back here and rifle my out- 
fit of biscuits. Ill work 
you over something fright- 
ful if you put me on a 
dried-meat-an’-corn ration 
with the Tasaos. Scoot!” 

The burros scooted, tak- 
ing their back track to- 
ward food and water. 

The blazing copper ball 
of the sun cooled to a glow- 
ing crimson sphere as it 
touched the horizon. A 
scarlet sunset paled into a 
billowing, fluted effect of 
gray and gold; then the 
desert night descended 
swiftly. Moccasined feet 
padded noiselessly in the 
yielding sand, giving no 
notice of the wearers’ ap- 
proach until shadowy 
forms glided into the flat. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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American Pork and Reparations 


HE Dawes report made it clear that Germany will find 

herself stressed to restrict her imports and expand her 
exports if she is to put herself in position to make the sub- 
stantial payments in reparation to which she stands com- 
mitted. The world has been waiting to detect the directions 
in which these moves are to be made. It is becoming ap- 
parent that large and influential elements in the German 
population are bringing pressure for the reduction of one 
class of imports from the United States. This is pork 
products. 

In 1923 Germany imported from the United States 
377,000,000 pounds of lard of the value of $46,000,000, 
and 103,000,000 pounds of cured pork of the value of $13,- 
000,000. In +1924 she imported from this country 308,- 
000,000 pounds of lard of the value of $41,000,000, and 
47,000,000 pounds of cured pork of the value of $7,000,000. 
These were direct imports. Germany secured also further 
undeterminable amounts of these hog products of American 
origin from her neighbors to the west. The German imports 
of lard from this country represented a third of our exports 
of lard. The proportion of our exports of cured pork was 
smaller than in the case of lard, but still very substantial. 

Our exports of pork products have been an important 
outlet for the Corn Belt since the war. Because we have 
this outlet for surplus pork, and have no such outlet for 
beef, is one reason why hog raising has enjoyed a better 
position than beef raising. To lose a part of this export 
market would be severely felt in the Corn Belt. 

Influential classes in Germany are agitating for a policy 
of forced increase of animal husbandry, with Denmark as 
the model. To this end are proposed high tariff duties on 
animal products, moderate tariff duties on fodder grains 
and free trade in oil seeds. This proposal is supported by 
the agrarian societies, the large landholders, the aristo- 
cratic classes, and by a considerable body of general public 
opinion, including economists and even industrialists. 
They would convert Germany into a feeding yard, in which 
imported feeding stuffs would be used to finish a large out- 
turn of cattle and hogs. The more venturesome of these 
proponents go so far as to suggest that Germany shall en- 
deavor to become an export state in animal products. The 
majority, however,-aim only at such an expansion of animal 
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husbandry as will make that country independent of im- 
ports. The movement is aimed at us, since the United 
States is practically the sole source of supply of pork Pa 
ucts, apart from a small border trade. 

Naturally the city population of Germany, the pies 
classes, will have something to say on this proposition. 
The Socialists see in this a revival of imperialism politically 
and an increase in the cost of living economically. But the 
political leadership of the working classes is under eclipse 
in Germany and the votes that elected Hindenburg may 
be counted on to support a pro-agrarian policy. When an 
American inquired after the well-being of the German 
working classes under a system of dear domestic pork, the 
German with whom he was conversing replied that the 
well-being of the German working classes was the affair of 
Germany, not the concern of the United States. 

The policy remains to be adopted by the Reichstag. If 
adopted, the interesting experiment will be on. Whatever 
the outcome, the world will learn something. 


Agents’ Rights Upheld 


VER since the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
iD various state legislatures, city boards of aldermen and 
town councils have from time to time enacted laws and ordi- 
nances intended to raise local revenue or to benefit local 
merchants by imposing taxes on commerce between differ- 
ent states, contrary to the commerce clause in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. One state legislature has gone 
so far as to declare that using the streets, sidewalks and 
highways of the state for the purpose of soliciting orders is 
a taxable privilege. 

Many citizens-and firms threatened with such unlawful 
local taxation have obtained relief from improper license 
fees by appeal to the Federal courts. Time after time the 
Supreme Court has declared unlawful all state or munic- 
ipal taxes that amount to a burden on interstate com- 
but undismayed by a long series of adverse 
decisions, some local authorities have continued to exact 
such license fees. 

In 1923 a Pacific Coast city passed an ordinance which 
required that every person going from place to place taking 
orders for goods for future delivery who received a pay- 
ment or any deposit of money in advance should secure 
a license and file a bond. The license fee was $12.50 quar- 
terly for each person on foot and $25 if he used a vehicle. 
The required bond was in the penal sum of $500 and was 
conditioned to make final delivery of the goods ordered. 

By a bill filed in the United States District Court an 
Illinois corporation challenged the ordinance and asked 
that its enforcement be restrained upon the ground that it 
interfered with and burdened interstate commerce. Owing 
to the manner in which the Illinois corporation operated in 
other states the essential factors in the case were some- 
what obscured, and the trial court upheld the ordinance and 
dismissed the bill. Its action was affirmed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The Illinois corporation then carried the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which, on May 25, 
1925, reversed the decree of the court below. 

This ruling is of the highest importance to manufac- 
turers who sell their products through agents in other 
states; and it is to be hoped that it will attract sufficient 
attention to forestall the action of other municipalities and 
commonwealths which contemplate the imposition of un- 
lawful license fees of this character. 


merce; 


Eating to Live 


HE chef of a famous restaurant which recently went 
fhe: of existence gave voice to a valedictory lament on 
the slump in eating. Gone, he declared, are the big eaters 
of the past generation, while the capacity for gastronomic 
appreciation is almost lost. He is partly right. Eating 
does not play the part in life that it once did, and the seven- 
course gourmet has become as extinct as the three-bottle 
man. Weseem to be approaching the common-sense stage, 
in fact, where, instead of living to eat, we are eating to live. 

It is quite probable that civilization, with its gradual 
lessening of the need for physical exertion, has taken steady 


‘years or so that abstinence has become a virtue. / 
tion ago, when “heartiness”’ was the rule, a man 
tented himself with crackers and milk in the midd, 
day would have been regarded as rather more tha 4 
and any talk of calories and vitamins would have 2 
the hard-eating 80’s a loud laugh. 

The change in viewpoint on the question of | 
been one of the real advances made in the pasty 
century. It is now pretty generally accepted- je 
speaking of America—that food must be taken in 5 
tion. Few men indulge in three square meals a | y 
more, except those who do heavy manual labor, | 


can be conserved better on two meals and a nikle 
absentee meal with some being breakfast, with) 
lunch. We are not yet so discriminating as we shor l 
the matter of quality, due perhaps to the necesita @ 
so much in restaurants. At any rate, we continas # 
sume strange concoctions and mixtures which n ; 
living creature will touch. In the matter of quanti! | 
ever, we-are gradually learning our lesson; ti 
necessary, we accept diet restrictions that woe | 
turned the past generation bilious with astonishm \ 

We are entering only the first: ‘stage of food refo1 E 
in accepting the principle that overeating is the a 
menace to health, we have taken. the. hardest. ste) 
From now on it will be possible for medical S¢i 
achieve real results in the improvement, of health 
lengthening of life. 


i thy : aah I 


The Quality of Growth 

HUS far the history of this country has been) 
growth, but it is doubtful if the forward move} 
sections and communities was ever before as rapid. : 
In the largest of our cities it is proposed to build n} 
ways to cost more than half a billion dollars, and | 
no assurance that even such additional facilities | 
add to the congestion rather than alleviate it. In} 
other centers the plethora of population is much tl} 
in Ixind if less in degree. In a thousand smaller | 
cry is for more residents and industries; only the} 
of small voices warns of repletion and deterioratioi 

Like any other organism, cities get out of hani 
they grow with great rapidity. City planning is 
dignified occupation, left to a few leisurely highbroy 
boosting organizations appeal with a loud hurrah t 
pocketbook. But unless there is insistence upon th 
ity of the expansion the whole tendency is toward 
ness, tawdriness and mediocrity. Jerry-built shai 
thrown up in ugly subdivisions, and after receiving | 
outer coating are grandiloquently advertised to p 
tive buyers as ‘exclusive estates.” 

Quiet, tree-embowered suburbs which have ma 
city endurable in the past are shoved aside before t! 
astating hand of progress. Here and there an en 
young man fortunate enough to insert himself up 
ground fioor finds his efforts rewarded by fortune 
space of four or five-years. But he is imitated by te 
hundreds of fakers; every form of devious financial s 
abounds, and the courts are ultimately filled with ¢ 
the misled and the misleaders. 

In most of our cities there are devoted men and 1 
striving to raise the tone of their communities. Ne 
must the ordinary functions of government keep u 
the growth but business ethics must be maintained 
such trying conditions. Even if the different ind 
police themselves the traffic problem is sure to prove: 
insoluble. Finally, to stand fast to artistic standal 
improve the appearance of a city as it grows rapidl 
to raise its intangible but vital “atmosphere”’ requir 
lasting vigilance. Those who have these objects in 
agree no doubt with a wise college dean who, when 
to address an enthusiastic gathering of alumni, said 

““We come not to claim that we are the best, collet 
even to claim that we are a better college than oth 
we have been rightly trained we should not deal wi 
superlati ig or even with the comparative, but onl; 
the positive. We know that we have a good colleg 
we hope and pray that we may have a better one.” 


~EMOCRACY is exposition. It stripped 
| the state of all its romantic glare and 
_ gold lace and reduced everybody to his 
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By YUSU 


j made sackcoat and standardized hat. It drove ‘“Where were you during the earthquake?”’ is the next 
srship out of its mysterious hiding place of exclusive question. 


ysities and hustled it into Carnegie libraries and vil- Of course, he was in Tokio, as every respectable person 


‘ublic schools where knowledge is handed out likecom- in Japan is supposed to be. He escaped the disaster, but 
ies. Church, army, and chancellery all lost their this and that and so forth. Then suddenly, ‘“‘What do 


atic color given by seclusion. To wit, democracy shed you think about the immigration law?” 

tht of realism into all the remote sanctums of human Young Kato smiles, of course. He is taught to greet the 
‘ations and deprived them of awe and mystery. There world with smiles even on the saddest of his days. Then he 
ery few left now beckoning to human curiosity and __ will quietly say ‘Well’? and look out the window perhaps. 


lity, to the spirit of yearning and 
jing. If there are a few still securely 
ed up in medieval myth and romance, 
at least the proverbial Oriental mind, 
1 laughs when the Occidental counter- 
weeps, and, again, weeps when the lat- 
ughs—or at least is supposed to do so. 
yenighted and befogged Oriental mind 
hopelessly inscrutable that even the 
htened year 1925 of our Lord can still 
r something that has not been ex- 
j—and therefore has not become banal 


tter that the myth should remain a 
.so that some can write about it in fic- 
or sing about it in poetry—that is, from 
tandpoint of the Occident. But the 
ure is not the Orientals’. This myth 
ther mist shrouding them is not en- 
1 by them very much. Why should 
be called mythic and mysterious at 
y turn. Why is Gandhi so mysterious 
e Occidental brethren, why is Li Hung 
1g so mysterious to them, and why, 
| General Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, 
nitted hara-kiri with his wife on the 
of his revered emperor’s funeral, was 
unexplainable mystery to them? Day 
ws night; why not call it a mystery? 
peoples start a war that destroys the 
rs of a hundred years of peace. Why 
all it a mystery? 


nfucius on Immigration 


JAPANESE is too polite to be frank,”’ 
_is one of the popular sayings which 
deen elevated almost to the rank of an 
rism. In hearing this we are half flat- 
1 and half pained. I have wondered 
why this impression has been created 
is. Gradually, however, it has become 
er tome. It is the same old mysteri- 
Oriental psychology that has baffled 
Occidental brethren, and the following 
y is an attempt to take the latter into 
inner sanctum of our mysterious mind 
| the modest hope that the favor may 
eciprocated sometime in the future in 
form of a permission to sound the un- 


omable mind of the Occidentals, with . 


r Sayings and doings so curious to us. 
ou can imagine a Japanese, possibly a 
ng graduate of a university in Tokio, on 
first visit to America. Call him Kato. 
sits in a Pullman car apparently tired 
lonesome. An American fellow passen- 
s kind heart warms up with sympathy. 
goes and seats himself next to the young 
i 

My name is Smith. From Oklahoma,” 
says. “Aren’t you from Japan?” 


es.” The quiet young man smiles. 


LI PO, BY HOKUSAI, BY COURTESY OF THE Ni WARK PUBLIC LIBRARY, JAPANESE PRINT COLLECTION 


“ls This Not the Picture of Li Po?’’ Asked the High Priest 


The impatient Mr. Smith waits, smoking his 
cigar. A few minutes’ pause and continued 
smile, and then: 

“Well, Confucius said twenty-five hundred years ago, 
that justice and benevolence are the basis of the structure 
of the human society, didn’t he?’”’ In actual conversation 
this does not come so smoothly and Mr. Smith has to use 
more imagination than ordinary intelligence to grasp the 
meaning of Kato’s English. 

“Yes, yes, of course; he said so, and then?” 

The astonished Mr. Smith hastily agrees with him and 
waits. A few more minutes of smiling, and then, “Immi- 
gration means the migration of people from 
one body politic to another, doesn’t it?” 

“What? What politic?” 

Mr. Smith will hardly believe his ears. 
He thinks it is too much. Preposterous! 
The fellow is certainly trying to evade the 
issue, he feels. So, throwing his cigar away 
impatiently, he bursts out: 

“Say, I am not asking you anything 
about the immigration policy of Confucius! 
I want you to tell me honestly and frankly 
your view on the immigration law that the 
Congress of the United States of America 
passed in May, 1924, see?”’ 


The Oriental Smile 


ND then a tornado of his own views on 

California, Senate, Mr. Hughes, and 

so on. Young Kato, still smiling like a 
Buddha, quietly listens. 

Mr. Smith comes home that evening and 
over the dinner table tells his wife and fam- 
ily all about it and concludes with an air of 
despair, ‘‘ Well, you see, those Japs are too 
polite to be frank.” 

And it is unanimously accepted without 
vote. But, then, what was happening 
during those painful moments within the 
head of that young Japanese? 

It needs some explanation along broad 
general lines before we plunge into the in- 
terpretation of this particular case. 

There is no fundamental difference in 
human nature even among different races. 
Most of the apparent differences are the 
results of centuries of education and habit. 
This can be called civilization or social 
heritage, as you like. Now one of the basic 
differences between the Japanese civiliza- 
tion and the American is, to my mind, the 
attitude toward harmony. Americans have 
the habit of thinking in the terms of per- 
sonality based on individualism. The idea 
of personality was best developed in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. The bold and confident 
personality of individuals is the basis of the 
American democracy, and it is to the bene- 
fit of the progress of the world that this idea 
should continue to develop. But the Jap- 
anese civilization is not based on that con- 
cept. The fundamental view that perme- 
ates the Japanese structure of society is 
harmony. This innate love of harmony of 
all is at the root of everything in Japan. 
It is not mere collectivism. It is not mere 
solidarity. It is both emotional and intel- 
lectual. 

We do not think in the terms of indi- 
vidual liberty or personality, but in those of 
harmony between ourself and all around us. 
The harmony of the universe is the sublime 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Melancholy 


BUR slowly as if he aa 
OME into the garden, his a eae ’ 
Maud, “You shou g00 
For I hate to view it one of these new bo), 
alone; tors, Joe. Peop| 


Where the rosebugs thrive on 
the feast of their lives 
And the weeds are lusty 
grown; 
And the vine slugs browse in 
a glad carouse— 
And see what the worms 
have done! 


they’re good.” 
“Was to see 0}|” 
croaked. ‘‘That’svy 
crippled up.” [7 
He took my butt\} 
“Had a touch ¢} 
bago, and fellow jy 
me to go see one cf 
fellows. Went to 5) 
downtown in the bay 
of a big office buildg 
tween a barber shoj, 
speak-easy. Girl 
desk told me to go} 


There has fallen an awful 
blight 
On the whole of the stuff 
we bought ; 
Nota single mess—or I miss 


my guess— room down the hall 
Shall we get for the sorry doctor would con, 
lot ; snap me into shape, 


There’s a dim faint row 
where my beans should 
grow— 

And of cabbage and onions 
not even a show; 

My potatoes chewed to a leaf 


“Found the roon] 
the hall easy enoug'| 
tle place under the } 
nothing in it but \ 
these folding box a 
Lay down, and by :¢ 


by now a big man in a red gs 
And tomatoes rust with and with hands like} 
rot. gler Lewis comes | 


givesmealook. Dot 


Come out of the garden, meathing; murmui; 


Maud— foreign language toh) 
There is nothing else to grabs my arm and g| 
do; a yank. Here, look } 

But I know a café that arm. . 
serves meals by the ae ““*Wasy on that, } 
day— pelene he Wear" Yorker (in Yosemite): ‘It’s No Use! It Ain't the Same Thing at All as Seeing the Game!” wage | 
Let us hasten, My Sweet, lest “Near pulls me | 
we die on the way; couch, but I hang on. | 
And the neighbors can plant all the gardens they want— month by working in the local garage, which he spends _ he grabs my leg and starts to haul on that; here, look| 
But as for myself—I am through! —Laura Simmons. as follows: leg. I’m willing to take my medicine, and I grab the} 
$25 for rent. and help all I can. And then he lays off the prop, and | 
. ; $25 for food. right on my back—here, feel my back—and takes | 
Figure it Out $10 for clothes. the head and begins to pound it up and down. | 
|S bee and Steve Hart were born in Pumpkin Corners, $10 for incidentals. “*This will do for today, doe,’ I says. ‘I feel a’ 
Missouri. When Harry was eighteen he came to live _$30 for keeping the flivver in repairs. better, honest!’ And I was feeling better, too, | 

and work in New York. Today he’s twenty-one and earns Total gras aesi0o get me. 


two hundred dollars a month, which he spends as follows: “He stands back and calls himself in again for a ¢ 


“I haven’t got a gosh-blamed cent left at the end of the tation. Then he makes a rush and gets a head hold: 


$80 for rent. month,’’ laments Steve. ‘I’m a-goin’ to move to New York, flips me over, and pins both my shoulders to the cou 
$50 for food. whar a feller kin get somewhar.”’ — Arthur L. Lippmann. give him best, but he’s not satisfied. He picks met 
$30 for amusement. whirls me around until I can feel every knuckle in my 
$30 for clothes. 5 7 cracking. 
$10 for incidentals. First Aid “Then he lets me slip, and I shoot out into the ha 
Total. . . . $200 4) HAT hit you, Joe—rheumatism?”’ I asked. Joe bring up against the other side in a heap. He sits 
seemed to be in bad shape. He had always been on the couch and stretches.” 
“T haven’t got a gosh-blamed cent left at the end of the spry, but now he was just shuffling along. He was sway- “And you mean to say, Joe, that he charged yi 
month,” laments Harry. ‘“‘I’m going to move back to backed and knock-kneed, and he was nursing his left arm. that?” : 
Pumpkin Corners, where a fellow can get somewhere.” ; “Oh, no; he didn’t charge me anything.” | 
Steve Hart stayed in Pumpkin Corners all his life. “T believe that fellow was a charlatan!” 
He’s just twenty-two and earns one hundred dollars a Mr. and Mrs. Beans (Continued on Page 136) 
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“Oh, Mother! Can I Havea Party?” *‘For the Love of Pete, Vif What's All ** Mother Dear! All These Nice Doggies Say They Can Come to a Party Today” 


“Oh, Some Day, Sonny’ This Coming?" : 
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loesn’t this look like getting 
ready for a whole, mealdg, 


ey 


_ Here are vegetables! Fifteen of them—the very finest Se, ARS 
jat grow—selected by Campbell’s with even more care and ¥ . 
ttention than can be given by busy housewives to buying 
te vegetables for the home table. 


Here is meat! The rich beef broth in Campbell’s 


fegetable Soup challenges and stimulates your appetite— 

aakes the flavor all the more tempting and delicious. 
Here are cereals! Big, plump barley grains. Nourishing 

Iphabet macaroni. 

; Here are fresh green herbs and skillful seasoning. 

ind how well Campbell’s famous chefs know the secret of 

leasing your taste! 


When we have a race for dinner 
Count on me to be the winner. 

I can hardly wait a minute 

For my bow] with Campbell’s in it! 


sa 


| Ye alo CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY of i : 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S-A- 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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HE meeting between 
it Amy ‘and Mrs. Molloy 

had taken place owing 
to the resolve of the latter to 
search the small conservatory which stood outside the 
back door. She had told Soapy that she thought the 
missing bonds might be hidden there. They were not, 
but Amy was. The conservatory was a favorite 
sleeping porch of Amy’s, and thither she had repaired 
on discovering that her frolicsome overtures to Hash 
had been taken in the wrong spirit. 

Mrs. Molloy’s feelings, on groping about in the dark 
and suddenly poking her hand into the cavernous 
mouth of the largest dog she had ever encountered, 
have perhaps been sufficiently indicated by the 
description of her subsequent movements. Iron-nerved 
woman though she was, this was too much for her. 

The single scream which she emitted, previous to saving 
her breath for the race for life, penetrated only faintly to 
where Mr. Molloy sat taking a rest on the sofa in the 
drawing-room. He heard it, but it had no message for 
him. He was feeling a little better now, and his ganglions, 
though not having ceased to vibrate with uncomfortable 
rapidity, were beginning to simmer down. He decided 
to give himself another couple of minutes of repose. 

It was toward the middle of the second minute that the 
door opened quietly and Sam came in. He stood looking 
at the recumbent Mr. Molloy for a moment. 

“Comfortable?” he said. 

Soapy shot off the sofa with a sort of gurgling whoop. 
Of all the disturbing events of that afternoon, this one had 
got more surely in among his nerve centers than any 
other. He had not heard the door open, and Sam’s voice 
had been the first intimation that he was no longer alone. 

“Tm afraid I startled you,” said Sam. 

The exigencies of a difficult profession had made Soapy 
Molloy a quick thinker. Frequently in the course of a 
busy life he had found himself in positions where a split 
second was all that was allowed him for forming a complete 
plan of action. His trained mind answered to the present 
emergency like a machine. 

“You certainly did startle me,” he said bluffly in his 
best Thomas G. Gunn manne. “You startled the day- 
lights out of me. So here you are at last, Mr. Shotter.” 

“Yes, here I am.”’ 

“T have been waiting quite some little time. I’m afraid 
you caught me on the point of going to sleep.” 


By PP. G. 


TLLUS TRATED . 
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“What's ‘That ?’? Cried Sam. 
“What Did You Say?” 


He chuckled, as a man will when the laugh is on him. 

“T should imagine,’’ said Sam, “‘that it would take a 
smart man to catch you asleep.” 

Mr. Molloy chuckled again. 

“Just what the boys used to say of me in Denver City.” 
He paused and looked at Sam a little anxiously. “Say, 
you do remember me, Mr. Shotter?’’ 

“T certainly do.” 

“You remember my calling here the other day to.see my 
old home?” 

“T remember you before that—when you were in Sing 
Sing.” y 

He turned away to light the gas, and Mr. Molloy was 
glad of the interval for thought afforded by this action. 

“Sing Sing?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“You were never there.” 

“T went there to see a show in which you took an im- 
portant part. I forget what your number was.”’ 

“And what of it?” 

“oe Bh?” 

Mr. Molloy drew himself up with considerable dignity. 

“What of it?” he repeated. “What if I was for a brief 
period—owing to a prejudiced judge and a packed jury— 
in the place you mention? I decline to have the fact taken 
as a slur on my character. You are an American, Mr. 
Shotter, and you know that there is unfortunately a dark 
side to American politics. My fearless efforts on behalf of 
the party of reform and progress brought me into open 
hostility with a gang of unscrupulous men, who did not 
hesitate to have me arrested on a trumped-up charge 
and ——” 


Wodlelhouse 


GRUGER 


“All this,” said Sam, ‘‘would go a lot stron 
me if I hadn’t found you burgling my house 
It would have been difficult to say whethe 

pression that swept over Mr. Molloy’s fine 

more largely indignation or amazement. 
“Burgling your house? Are you insane? I ca 
in the hope of seeing you, was informed that you 
at home, and was invited by your manservant, an. 
fellow, to await your return. Burgling your hi 
deed! If I were, would you have found me lyin; 
sofa?” 

“Hash let you in?” 

Such was the magnetic quality of the personalit 
who had often sold large blocks of shares in non 
oil wells to Scotchmen, that Sam was beginning in 
himself to be doubtful. | 

“Tf Hash is the name of your manservant, most ¢ 
he let mein. He admitted me by the front door in | 
fectly normal and conventional manner customat 
gentlemen pay calls.’’ | 

“Where is Hash?” 

“Why ask me?”’ a 

Sam went to the door. The generous indignatio 
visitor had caused him to waver, but it had not alt 
convinced him. 

“Hash!” he called. 

“He appears to be out.” 

**Hash!’’ 

“Gone for a walk, no doubt.” 

““Hash!’’ shouted Sam. 

From the regions below there came an eager ani 
cry. 

“Hi! | Help!” : 

It had been a long and arduous task for Hash Tod 
to expel from his mouth the duster which Soapy 
had rammed into it with such earnest care, but 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Look for the 

blue identification tag when 
you buy a whole ham or 

when you buy a slice 


It is 
not necessary 
to parboil 


Swifts Premium 


INCE half the fun of picnicking is to go 
just when the spirit calls, many women 
consider it a wise foresight to bake the whole 
Premium Ham and have it on hand in the ice box. 


For picnics and baked Premium Ham are 
a favorite combination. The meat is so deli- 
cate and fine-flavored, and it cuts so easily into 
thin, tender slices! It’s a feast that never 
fails to please, whether you serve the ham with 
a salad of fruit or vegetables; or make it up 
into dainty sandwiches. 


It’s a feast without extravagance, too; for 
when you buy the whole Premium Ham, you. 
get this choice meat at a saving in the aver- 
age cost per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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accomplished it at last, and his voice sounded to Mr. 
Molloy like a knell. 

“He appears to be in, after all,’”’ he said feebly. 

Sam had turned and was regarding him fixedly, and 
Soapy noted with a sinking heart the athletic set of his 
shoulders and the large muscularity of his hands. ‘Haul 
off and bust him one!”’ his wife’s gentle voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear; but eying Sam, he knew that any such 
project was but a Utopian dream. Sam had the unmis- 
takable look of one who, if busted, would infallibly bust in 
return and bust disintegratingly. 

“You tied him up, I suppose,”’ 
ing calm. 

Soapy said nothing. There is a time for words and a 
time for silence. 

Sam looked at him in some perplexity. He had begun 
to see that he was faced with the rather delicate problem of 
how to be in two places at the same time. He must, of 
course, at once go down to the kitchen and release Hash. 
But if he did that, would not this marauder immediately 
escape by the front door? And if he took him down with 
him to the kitchen, the probability was that he would 
escape by the back door. While if he merely left him in 
this room and locked the door, he would proceed at once 
to depart by the window. 

It was a nice problem, but all problems are capable of 
solution. Sam solved this one in a spasm of pure inspira- 
tion. He pointed a menacing finger at Soapy. 

“Take off those trousers!’’ he said. 

Soapy gaped. The intellectual pressure of the conversa- 
tion had become too much for him. 

“Trousers?’’ he faltered. 

“Trousers. You know perfectly well what trousers are,” 
said Sam, “and it’s no good pretending you don’t. Take 
them off!”’ 

“Take off my trousers?” 

“Good Lord!” said Sam with sudden petulance. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with the man? You do it every night, don’t 
you? You do it whenever you take a Turkish bath, 
don’t you? Where’s the difficulty? Peel them off and don’t 
waste time.” 

“But 

“Listen!” said Sam. “If those trousers are not de- 
livered to me f. o. b. inside of thirty seconds, I’ll bust you 
one!” 

He had them in eighteen. 

“Now,”’ said Sam, “I think you’ll find it a little difficult 
to get away.” He gathered up the garments, draped 
them over his arm and went down to the kitchen. 


said Sam, with a menac- 
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ine is the master passion. It had 
come to Hash Todhunter late, but, 
like measles, the more violently for 
the delay. A natural inclination to go 
upstairs and rend his recent aggressor 
limb from limb faded before the more 
imperious urge to dash across to San 
Rafael and see Claire. It was the first 
thing of which he spoke when Sam, 
with the aid of a carving knife, had 
cut his bonds. 

“T got to see ’er!”’ 

“Are you hurt, Hash?” 

“No, ’e only ’it me on the 
ead. I got to see ’er, Sam.” 

“Claire?” 

“Ah! The pore little angel, 
crying ’er ruddy eyes out. 
The gentleman was saying 
all about it.” 


: “You Can't Do Anything,’ He Said, 
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“What gentleman?” 

“A gentleman come to the back door and told that 
perisher all about how the pore little thing was howling 
and weeping and all, thinking ’e was me.” 

“Have you had a quarrel with Claire?’’ 

“We ’ad words. I got to see ’er.”’ 

“You shall. Can you walk?” 

“Of course I can walk. Why shouldn’t I walk?” 

“Come along then.” 

In spite of his assurance, however, Hash found his 
cramped limbs hard to steer. Sam had to lend an arm, and 
their progress was slow. 

“Sam,” said Hash, after a pause which had been in- 
tended primarily for massage, but which had plainly been 
accompanied by thought, ‘do you know anything about 
getting married?” 

“Only that it is an excellent thing to do.” 

“T mean, ’ow quick can a feller get married?” 

“Like a flash, I believe. At any rate, if he goes to a 
registrar’s.”’ 

“Tm going to a registrar’s then. I’ve ’ad enough of 
these what I might call misunderstandings.” 

“Brave words, Hash! How are the legs?” 

“The legs are allright. It’s her mother I’m thinking of.” 

“You always seem to be thinking of her mother. Are 
you quite sure that you’ve es the right one of the 
family?” 

Hash had halted again, and nis face was that of a man 
whose soul was a battlefield. 

“Sam, ’er mother wants to come and live with us when 
we’re married.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“Ah, you ain’t seen ’er, Sam! She’s got a hooked nose 
and an eye like one of these animal trainers. Still ——” 

The battle appeared to be resumed once more. 

“Oh, well!’ said Hash. He mused for a while. 
got to look at it all round, you know.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And there’s this to think of: She says she’ll buy a pub 
for us.’ 

“Pubs are pubs,” agreed Sam. 

“T’ve always wanted to have a pub of my own.” 

“Then I shouldn’t hesitate.”’ 

Hash suddenly saw the poetic side of the vision. “‘Won’t 
my little Clara look a treat, standing behind a bar, serving 


“You’ve 


“It Wasn't Breaking and Entering” 


July k 


the drinks and singing out Time, gentlemen, 1 
Can’t you see her scraping the froth off the mugs! 

He fell into a rapt silence, and said no more wh: 
escorted him through the back door of San Rafael] | 
him into the kitchen. . 

There, rightly considering that the sacred sceni 
union was not for his eyes, Sam turned away. Ger 
positing the nether garments of Mr. Molloy on th 
he left them together and made his way to the dy 
room. 
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AN ee first thing he heard as he opened the door was 
voice. 

“T don’t care,” she was saying. “I simply don’t i 
it. ” | 

He went in and discovered that she was address\; 
uncle, Mr. Wrenn, and the white-bearded Mr. Cor i 
They were standing together by the mantelpiall fl 
attitude the sheepish and browbeaten one of me y 
have been rash enough to argue with a woman, } 
Wrenn was fiddling with his tie, and Mr. Cornelius 
like a druid who is having a little unpleasantness wi 
widow of the deceased. 

Sam’s entrance was the signal for an awkward sy 

“Hullo, Mr. Wrenn,” said Sam. ‘Good evenin) } 
Cornelius.” 

Mr. Wrenn looked at Mr. Cornelius. 
looked at Mr. Wrenn. 

“Say something,” said Mr. Cornelius’ eye al 
Wrenn. ‘You are her uncle.” 

“You say something,” retorted Mr. Wrenn’s eye i) 
Cornelius. ‘‘You have a white beard.” 

“T’m sorry I’ve been such a time,” said Sam tot 
“T have had a little domestic trouble. I found a gent 
burgling my house.”’ 

“ec What? 9 ” | 

“There had been a lady there, too, but she was ley 
as J arrived.” 

“A lady!” 

“Well, let us call her a young female party.” 

Kay swung round on Mr. Wrenn, her eyes gle: 
with the light that shines only in the eyes of girl) 
are entitled to say “I told you so!” to elderly rela\ 
Mr. Wrenn avoided her gaze. Mr. Cornelius pl! 
at his beard and registered astonishment. 


Mr. Co 1 


“Burgling | 

house? What | 

“That’s “Ft 

puzzling me. '} 

ee two people | 

extraordinaril | 

terested in | 

Repos. They « 

some days | 

wanted to bu 

place, and n 

find them bur 
ite” 

‘*“Good h 
ens!’’ cried 
Cornelius. “TI 
der! Can it be 
sible?” 

(Continued 

Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“T shouldn’t wonder. It might,’ said Sam. “‘What?”’ 

“Do you remember my telling you, Mr. Shotter, when 
you came to me about the lease of the house that a well- 
known criminal had once lived there?” 

peviegs | 

““A man named Finglass. 
Wrenn?” 

“No; he must have been before my time.”’ 

“How long have you been here?” 

“About three years and a half.” 

‘* Ah, then it was before your time. This man robbed the 
New Asiatic Bank of something like four hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of securities. He was never caught, and 
presumably fled the country. You will find the whole story 
in my history of Valley Fields. Can it be possible that 
Finglass hid the bonds in Mon Repos and was unable to 
get back there and remove them?” 

“You said it!’’ cried Sam enthusiastically. 

“Tt would account for the anxiety of these people to ob- 
tain access to the house.” 

“Why, of course!” said Kay. 

“Tt sounds extremely likely,”’ said Mr. Wrenn. ‘‘Was 
the man tall and thin, with a strong cast in the left eye?”’ 

“No; a square-faced sort of fellow.” 

“Then it would not be Finglass himself. No doubt some 
other criminal, some associate of his, who had learned from 
him that the bonds were hidden in the house. I wish I had 
my history here,” said Mr. Cornelius. “‘Several pages of 
it are devoted to Finglass.” 

“T’'ll tell you what,” said Sam, “ 

“Shall I?” 

“Yes, do.” 

“Very well. Will you come with me, Wrenn?” 

“Certainly he will,’ said Sam warmly. ‘Mr. Wrenn 
would like a breath of fresh air.” 

With considerable satisfaction he heard the front door 
close on the nonessential members of the party. 

“What an extraordinary thing!” said Kay. 

“Yes,” said Sam, drawing his chair closer. “The aspect 
of the affair that strikes me te 

“‘What became of the man?”’ 

“He’s all right. I left him in the drawing-room.” 

“But he’ll escape.” 

= Oho. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he won’t.”’ 

“But all he’s got to do is walk out of the door.” 

“Yes, but he won’t do it.”” Sam drew his chair still 
closer. ‘‘I was saying that the aspect of the affair that 
strikes me most forcibly is that now I shall be in a position 
to marry and do it properly.” 

“Are you thinking of marrying someone?” 

“T think of nothing else. Well, now, to look into this. 
The bank will probably give a ten per cent reward for the 
return of the stuff. Even five per cent would be a nice 
little sum. That fixes the financial end of the thing. So 
now ¥ 

“You seem very certain that you will find this money.” 

“Oh, I shall find it, have no fear. If it’s there 

“Yes, but perhaps it isn’t.’ 

“T feel sure that it is. So now let’s make our plans. We 
will buy a farm somewhere, don’t you think?” 

“T have no objection to your buying a farm.” 

“T said we. We will buy a farm, and there settle down 
and live to a ripe old age on milk, honey and the produce 
of the soil. You will wear a gingham gown, I shall grow a 
beard. We will keep dogs, pigeons, cats, sheep, fowls, 
horses, cows and a tortoise to keep in the garden. Good 
for the snails,’’ explained Sam. 

“Bad for them, I should think. Are you fond of tor- 
toises?”’ 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Not very.” 

“Then,” said Sam magnanimously, “‘ 
tortoise.” 

“Tt sounds like a forgotten sport of the past—waving 
the tortoise.” 

“To resume. We decide on the farm. Right! Now where 
is it to be? You area Wiltshire girl, so no doubt will prefer 
that county. I can’t offer to buy back Midways for you, 
I’m afraid, unless on second thoughts I decide to stick to 
the entire proceeds instead of handing them back to the 
bank—we shall have to talk that over later—but isn’t 
there some old graystone, honeysuckle-covered place on 
the famous Braddock estates?” 

“Good heavens!” 

““What’s the matter?” 

§ ore you had left that man in your drowineeroome 

“ee Wel 999 

“T’ve suddenly remembered that I sent Willoughby over 
to Mon Repos ten minutes ago to find out why you were 
so long. He’s probably being murdered.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think so. To go back to what I was 
saying ——” 

“You must go and see at once.” 

“Do you really think it’s necessary?” 

“Of course it is.” 


Do you remember Finglass, 


go and get it.” 


we will waive the 
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“Oh, very well.” 

Sam rose reluctantly. Life, he felt with considerable 
peevishness, was one long round of interruptions. He went 
round to the door of Mon Repos and let himself in with 
his key. A rumble of voices proceeding from the drawing- 
room greeted him as he entered. He banged the door, and 
a moment later Mr. Braddock came out, looking a little 
flustered. 

“Oh, there you are, Sam! I was just coming round to 
fetch you.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Tt depends on what you call wrong.” Mr. Braddock 
closed the drawing-room door carefully. ‘‘You know Lord 
Tilbury?” 

“Of course I know Lord Tilbury.” 

“Well, he’s in there,’”’ said Willoughby Braddock, jerk- 
ing an awed thumb toward the drawing-room, “and he 
hasn’t got any trousers on.” 
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AM uttered a cry of exceeding bitterness. Nothing is 

more galling to your strategist than to find that some 
small, unforeseen accident has occurred and undone all his 
schemes. The one thing for which he had omitted to allow 
was the possibility of some trousered caller wandering in 
during his absence and supplying Mr. Molloy with the 
means of escape. 

“So he’s gone, I suppose?”’ 

“No, he’s still here,” 
drawing-room.” 

“The man, I mean.” 

“What man?” 

“The other man.” 

“What other man?” asked Mr. Braddock, whose exact- 
ing afternoon had begun to sap his mental powers. 

“Oh, never mind,”’ said Sam impatiently. “What did 
Lord Tilbury want, coming down here, confound him?” 

“Came to see you about something, I should think,” 
surmised Mr. Braddock., 

“Didn’t he tell you what it was?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, we’ve been chatting mostly 
about trousers. You haven’t got a spare pair in the house 
by any chance, have you?” 

“Of course I have—upstairs.” 

“Then I wish,” said Mr. Braddock earnestly, “that you 
would dig them out and give them to the old boy. He’s 
been trying for the last ten minutes to get me to lend him 
mine, and it simply can’t be done. I’ve got to be getting 
back to town soon to dress for dinner, and you can say 
what you like, a fellow buzzing along in a two-seater with- 
out any trousers on looks conspicuous.” 

“Darn that fool, coming down here at just this time!” 
said Sam, still aggrieved. “‘What exactly happened?” 

“Well, he’s a bit on the incoherent side; but as far as 
I can make it out, that man of yours, the chap who called 
me brother, seems to have gone completely off his onion. 
Old Tilbury rang the front doorbell, and there was a bit 
of a pause, and then this chap opened the door and old Til- 
bury went in, and then he happened to look at him and 
saw that he hadn’t any trousers on.” 

“That struck him as strange, of course.” 

“ Apparently he hadn’t much time to think about it, for 
the bloke immediately held him up with a gun.” 

“He hadn’t got a gun.” 

“Well, old Tilbury asserts that he was shoving some- 
thing against his pocket from inside.” 

“His finger, or a pipe.” 

“No, I say, really!”” Mr. Braddock’s voice betrayed the 
utmost astonishment and admiration. ‘‘ Would that be it? 
I call that clever.” 

“Well, he hadn’t a gun when I caught him or he would 
have used it on me. What happened then?’ 

“How do you mean—caught him?” 

“T found him burgling the house.”’ 

“Was that chap who called me brother a burglar?”’ cried 
Mr. Braddock, amazed. ‘I thought he was your man.” 

“Well, he wasn’t. What happened next?” 

“The bioke proceeded to de-bag old Tilbury. Then shov- 
ing on the trousers, he started to leg it. Old Tilbury at this 
juncture appears to have said ‘Hi! What about me?’ or 
words to that effect; upon which the bloke replied, ‘Use 
your own judgment!’ and passed into the night. When 
I came in, old Tilbury was in the drawing-room, wearing 
the evening paper as a sort of kilt and not looking too 
dashed pleased with things in general.” 

‘Well, come along and see him.” 

“Not me,” said Mr. Braddock. “I’ve had ten minutes 
of him and it has sufficed. Also, I’ve got to be buzzing up 
to town. I’m dining out. Besides, it’s you he wants to see, 
not me.” 

“T wonder what he wants to see me about.” 

““Must be something important to bring him charging 
down here. Well, I’ll be moving, old boy. Mustn’t keep 
you. Thanks for a very pleasant afternoon.” 

Willoughby. Braddock took his departure; and Sam, 
having gone to his bedroom and found a pair of gray 
flannel trousers, returned to the lower regions and went 
into the drawing-room. 


he said morosely. 


said Mr. Braddock. “In the 


He had not expected to find his visitor in anyt), 
proaching a mood of sunniness, but he was unprep|g 
the red glare of hate and hostility in the eyes whic je 
their way through him as he entered. It almostse, 
if Lord Tilbury imagined the distressing happenin; 9 
last quarter of an hour to be Sam’s fault. 

‘So there you are!”’ said Lord Tilbury. 

He had been standing with an air of coyness bel) 
sofa; but now, as he observed the trousers over Sars: 
he swooped forward feverishly and wrenched the | 
him. He pulled them on, muttering thickly to » 
and this done, drew himself up and glared at his hj; 
more with that same militant expression of loathiy 

He seemed keenly alive to the fact that he wasn } 
ing his best. Sam was a long-legged man, and inj; 
of Lord Tilbury, Nature, having equipped him with, 
size in brains, had not bothered much about hi] 
limbs. The borrowed trousers fell in loose folds al) 
ankles, brushing the floor. Nor did they harmoni_ 
satisfactorily with the upper portion of a morni 
Seeing him, Sam could not check a faint smile ol) 
ciation. 

Lord Tilbury saw the smile, and it had the effei, 
creasing his fury to the point where bubbling rage |} 
a sort of frozen calm. 

““You are amused,” he said tensely. 

Sam repudiated the dreadful charge. 

“No, no! Just thinking of something.” 

“Cor!” said Lord Tilbury. 

Sam perceived that a frank and soothing expl; 
must be his first step. After that, and only aft 
could he begin to institute inquiries as to why Hil 
ship had honored him with this visit. 

“That fellow who stole your trousers S 

“T have no wish to discuss him,” said Lord Tilbu’ 
hauteur. ‘The fact that you employ a lunatic man: 
causes me no surprise.” | 

‘“‘He wasn’t my manservant. He was a burglar, 

““A burglar? Roaming at large about the hous 
you know he was here?” 

“Oh, yes. I caught him and made him take hist} 
off, and then I went next door to tea.” 

Lord Tilbury expelled a long breath. 

“Indeed? You went next door to tea?” 

““c Yes. ” 

“Leaving this—this criminal 

“Well, I knew he couldn’t get away. Oh, I had 4 
it all out. Your happening to turn up was just a bit! 
luck. Was there anything you wanted to see mea 
asked Sam, feeling that the sooner this interview 
nated the pleasanter it would be. | 

Lord Tilbury puffed out his cheeks and stood si 
ing for a moment. In the agitation of the recent 
rences, he had almost forgotten the tragedy which h 
him hurrying down to Mon Repos. 

“Yes, there was,’”’ he said. He sizzled for anothi 
instant. ‘‘I may begin by telling you,” he said, “th. 
uncle, Mr. Pynsent, when he sent you here to join m 
practically placed me in loco parentis with respect ti 

‘*An excellent idea,’’ said Sam courteously. 

“An abominable idea! It was an iniquitous thin; 
mand of a busy man that he should take charge of a 
of a character so erratic, so undisciplined, so—er— 
trie as to border closely upon the insane.” 

“Tnsane?”’ said Sam. He was wounded to the qi 
the injustice of these harsh words. From first to] 
could think of no action of his that had not been ii 
and guided throughout by the dictates of pure © 
“Who, me?” 

“Yes, you! It was a monstrous responsibility © 
any man, and I consented to undertake it only bec 
er ” 


” 


“T know. My uncle told me,” said Sam, to he 
out. ‘You had some business deal on, and you wal 
keep in with him.” 

Lord Tilbury showed no gratitude for this 
prompting. 

“Well,” he said bitterly, “it may interest you t 
that the deal to which you refer has fallen through. 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that,’ said Sam sympathe 
“That’s tough luck. I’m afraid my uncle is a queer 
fellow to do business with.” 

“T received a cable from him this afternoon, inf 
me that he had changed his mind and would be un: 
meet me in the matter.” 

“Too bad,’ said Sam. “I really am sorry.” . 

“And it is entirely owing to you, you may be ple: 
learn.” 

“Me? Why, what have I done?” 

“T will tell you what you have done. Mr. Py) 
cable was in answer to one from me, in which I inf 
him that you were in the process of becoming ent 
with a girl.” 


“ee Wha 
“You He not trouble to deny it. I saw you Ww 
own eyes\lunching together at the Savoy, and I hap 
know that this afternoon you took her to the theat 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


NHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

; are specified below. 

» grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
the letters shown below. ‘‘Arc’’ means 

goyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

our car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 

our dealer’s. 
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That surge of 


hushed power 


demands something that merely “good” oils cannot give 


As you drive, do you mentally “push” your 
car? Or are you rolled along easily as a pas- 
senger should expect? Do you drive with 
your nerves and your ears in doubt? Or does 
mileage slip quietly by? 


New engines are quiet engines. But only half 
of America’s motorists continue to get out of 
their engines the quiet mileage that they should. 
Or the freedom from carbon deposits and wear. 


The following statement may seem striking, 
but it is easily within the facts: If every auto- 
mobile engine today were lubricated with the 
correct Mobiloil, its average quiet, powerful life 
would be increased at least 25%. And engine 
repair bills would be cut in half. 


In even the simplest motor there are hun- 
dreds of points where annoying noise can de- 
velop. With the aid of detailed specifications, 
every one of these points in your car was con- 
sidered by the Mobiloil Board of Engineers be- 
fore they recommended the grade of Mobiloil 
specified for your engine. 


It is well known that practically every auto- 
mobile manufacturer approves the use o 
Mobiloil as specified in the Mobiloil Chart. 

Dealers who prefer steady customers 


Throughout the world you will find that Mobil- 


Hushed Power 


oil is recommended by dealers who 
prefer steady customers to mere 
profit per quart. 


These dealers know that the 
Vacuum Oil Company specializes 
only in lubrication. The fruit of 
that specialization is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. The dealer’s copy of the 
Mobiloil Chart enables him to give 
you a grade exactly suited to the 
needs of your engine. The use of 
that oil insures: 


meets that demand. 


1. Quiet, abundant power for the longest 
possible time. 2. Cheapest mileage by the year. 
3. A car that works for you instead of a car that 
demands that you work for it! ~ 


HOW TO BUY 


From Bulk 30c—3ec is the fair retail price for single quarts 
of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can is ideal for 
touring or emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 under the seat of 
your car. 

For Your Home Garage—the 5-gallon or 1-gallon sealed cans— 
or 15-, 30-, or §5-gallon steel drums with convenient faucets. 


All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. 
Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
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a thorough piston seal. 
Mobiloil specified for your car 
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Quiet, abundant power demands 


The 
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ia three meals a day may be a warning of 
disaster—or a prophecy of success. Many a man 
has bitterly blamed his fate who should have blamed 
his food. Fate and Food. Food—and Fate! Sometimes 


HEN all is said and done, you can’t get 

away from this—your body’s future is your 
future. No matter how great your achievements, 
you can't enjoy the fruits of them if an ailing body 
won't let you. If you want health and energy with 
which to build success and enjoy life, you must give 
your body daily the food elements Nature intended 
it to have. 

And that’s the trouble with the average modern 
diet—it seldom gives you all of these vital elements in 
sufhcient quantities and in correct proportions. 

Just for this reason, a man who knew all about 
food-values originated Grape-Nuts. He designed it 
expressly to supply the body with these essential ele- 
ments of nutrition: 1. Dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy. 2. Iron for the blood. 
3. Phosphorus for teeth and bones. 4. Protein for 
muscle and body-building. 5. The essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appetite. 

Combine Grape-Nuts with milk or cream, and you 
have an almost perfectly balanced ration—a food of 
the highest possible value. 

In the small crisp kernels of Grape-Nuts, wheat and 
malted barley are combined. By special milling and 
baking processes, the original goodness of these two 
healthful golden grains is retained, and the delicious 
nut-like flavor is brought out to the utmost. Millions 
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body's future 


of people consider Grape-Nuts the most delicious 
breakfast food they have ever eaten. 

Give Grape-Nuts a place in your daily diet. Two 
tablespoonfuls are enough for a serving—and a single 
serving with cream contains more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal. Moreover, Grape-Nuts is 
particularly easy of digestion, and its crispness gives your 
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it’s hard to tell them apart. Wrong food can crash to 
disaster the best body and brain that ever grew. 
Right food will make you fit and keep you fit for 
life’s struggle. Heavy, heavy, what hangs over you? 


Delicious, easily digested, supplying varied nourishme 
a food like this safeguards your 


teeth and gums the exercise needed to pr 
mouth health. Buy a package of Grape-Nut 
your grocer today, or accept the following 


A series of health break fasts—with two servir 

of Grape-Nuts free! | 

- Mail the coupon below and we will send you two im 
packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfast 
will also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” cor 
menus for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and wri 
a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, 
known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and ° 

Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful bre 


S.E.P, 7-25 G 
FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together w 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cort 
Medical College. 


i as 
Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which In Canada, eee Canaptan Postum Crreat Co., Ltd. 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 3 H 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario : 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes, @1918,.P C.Co | Tanna 
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rent with 
yhler star- 
mn the face, 
horses and 
» expense 
me to, not 
notion the 
)0 invest- 
1 the cha- 
he ‘little 
e’d bought 
selves just 
2 a place to breathe in.”” And now poor 
Kohler had gone on his way and I was a 
mt. It was a tragic release from my obliga- 
d the pleasure I felt at the prospect of get- 
ck among my own people was all but lost in 
row I experienced at the passing of so good 
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very kind of you to look me up,” I told 
mont, ‘‘and, of course, I’m only too glad to 
your proposition. The experience over here 
n fine, and we’ve enjoyed it in spite of the ~ 
ekness that has come over us now and then. 
want to thank you for all the help you’ve 
0 Mr. Kohler and me. I know he appre- 
everything you did to get the early kinks 
ed out for us.” 


Buying a Dog in French 


RETURNED to America soon after that. 
here was a stranger in our party, a fluffy 
fa dog we’d picked out in Nice at the time 
e racing the horses there. Early that spring 
happened to glance out of our hotel window 
id seen a man walking along the street with 
ry same mite scampering along after him and 
z at his heels. : 
ok over there,’’ I called to Mrs. Hildreth, 
ig to the dog, a Maltese. ‘‘Who does he re- 
rou of?” 

. Hildreth looked and agreed with me. The 
| little fellow was all the world like Rags, the 
at died of a broken heart when we left him in 
ca On our first trip abroad. I hurriedly sum- 
a bell boy, rushed him to the window and 
d to the man and dog, who could still be 
own the street. My knowledge of French was not 
but a word here and there, with plenty of panto- 
makes a language understood the world over. 

'g—chien—get me?’ I sputtered. “Chien down 
with man—chien et homme, understand? Go get 
and homme; no, I mean et homme. Bring chien et 
I mean homme—up here. And skiddoo! Dépéchez- 

Skiddoo! Comprenez?” 
on the bell boy came back at me with a volley of 
ouis”” I knew he understood. He hurried out in pur- 
' the man and dog and returned in a few minutes, 


a. 
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Man o’ War and His Trainer, Louis Feustel 


Above — Part of the Grand Stand at Belmont Park 


Meanwhile I had called an interpreter from the hotel office. 
It was explained to the mystified owner of the dog that I 
wanted to buy his pet. He looked greatly relieved. I fear 
he had become alarmed at my eccentric behavior and was 
on the point of scooting away to a safe place. The inter- 
preter explained that we had taken a fancy to the little 
Maltese because it reminded us of one that had been dear 
to us. This information was all he needed to fix a fancy 
price for the dog, but he didn’t take advantage of it. He 
sold us the dog for twenty dollars, and almost before he’d left 
the room we gave the new member of the Hildreth family 


>, Crowell 


the high-sounding 
name of Skiddles. 
And it was Skid- 
dles that later be- 
came the father of 
Buster, the wise 
little rascal that so 
many racing folks 
used to like to pat 
on the head “just 
for luck.” You'll 
hear more of Bus- 
ter later. 

In all my years 
of racing I never 
got a finer kick 
out of anything 
than the one [ re- 
ceived when I 
again set foot on 
an American race 
course. Back in 
the old haunts, 
among my old 
friends and the old 
scenes just as they 
were before we'd 
gone to Europe! 
It was a beautiful 
summer day, the 
day of our return, 
and the fragrance 
of the flowers and 
the soft beauty of 
the green shrub- 
bery lining the 
walks of the race 
course, and the 
flags flying and the 
band up there in 
the grand stand 
thumping out a lively tune while the old crowds 
moved around the broad lawns in the same old 
carefree way, all of it gave me the thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime. Maybe my friends will not say 
I’m a demonstrative fellow, but I was so tickled 
by it all that I could have danced around and given 
three rousing cheers, all by myself. I went around 
shaking hands with everybody. It didn’t matter 
whether it was Schuyler Parsons or H. K. Knapp 
or F. K. Sturgis, of the Jockey Club, or one of the 
little darkies in the stables. I felt like shaking 
hands and I did. I was almost sorry I’d gone on the 
water wagon while we were in France. 


A Losing Streak for Mr. Belmont 


le WAS during the first year and a half of my as- 
sociation with Mr. Belmont that I learned how 
patient he was when things weren’t running just 
right. We had some good horses in the string, 
Stromboli, Rock View, Mission, Thorndale and Top 
Hat among them, but we weren’t winning often 
enough to satisfy me, particularly the important 
races. 

The gelding Stromboli was our mainstay, a fine 
chestnut son of Fair Play out of St. Priscilla. 
But there was another gelding racing at the time 
which was always a thorn in our side. That was 
Roamer, by Knight Errant, a compact little horse 
that Andrew Miller had picked up for a bargain. 
Roamer, I think, was originally cut out to run in 
selling races; but when he made his appearance in 
New York and showed high speed and the ability 
to handle weight, he was booked from that moment 
for a great stake career. There were other good 
ones running along about this period, The Finn, 
Boots, George Smith, Borrow, Short Grass, Sharpshooter 
and Corn Tassel; but Roamer and Stromboli had the 
measure of them all, with the possible exception of H. 
P. Whitney’s Regret, winner of the 1915 Kentucky Derby, 
the only filly to carry off that honor. 

Sometimes when I would get a little discouraged about 
the success, or lack of it, Mr. Belmont would assure me 
that it was not due to any fault in training. 

“T don’t mind it when they’re my own horses,” I told 
him once, “but it sure does bother me to run into a bad 
streak when I’m training for somebody else.” 
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“Tt doesn’t bother me,”’ Mr. 
Belmont said. ‘“ We’re both do- 
ing everything we can to make 
our horses win, and that’s the 
most anybody can do. Forget 
that I own the horses and look 
upon them as yours, then we'll 
both be happy. And just keep 
this fact in mind: If the time 
ever comes that I think the 
horses aren’t being handled to 
the best advantage I’ll let you 
know.” 

After that I didn’t fret very 
much when the Belmont colors 
failed to come down in front as 
much as I would have liked. 
And in due time the break came, 
and camewitharush. The ever- 
faithful Stromboli was still hold- 
ing up his end of the campaign, 
having won the Suburban and 
many other rich stakes, when 
Hourless and Friar Rock ap- 
peared at the races sporting the 
Belmont silks. Friar Rock was 
a son of Rock Sand, the great 
English sire which Mr. Belmont 
had imported to this country at 
a cost of something like $200,000, 
the highest price ever paid for a 
stallion up to that time. 

His dam was Fairy Gold, a 
daughter of Bend Or, so that in 
his blood ran the finest strains of the Thoroughbred. And 
he proved his right to this royal heritage in his three- 
year-old form, when he beat the older horses in the Sub- 
urban and Brooklyn handicaps and those of his own age in 
the Belmont Stakes. 

The Whirl Stakes, the Adirondack Handicap and the 
Saratoga Cup were among the other turf classics that fell 
to this sturdy son of a famous daddy. 
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When the Best Horse Loses 


UT it is of Hourless I wish to speak particularly, for he 
figured in the most remarkable horse race I have ever 
seen. Hourless was a son of Negofol, winner of the French 
Derby, and carried the strain of Rock Sand through his 
mother, Hourglass II, a daughter of the noted English sire. 
He was foaled at the Southcourt Stud in England and 
brought here as a yearling, winning his first start for Mr. 
Belmont on May 
27, 1916, when he 
beat Ivory Black 
and seven other 
high-class two- 
year-olds. I’ve 
never handled a 
horse easier to train 
than this colt, a 
handsome fellow 
with a rich brown 
coat that glistened 
in the sun. He 
would work any 
way I wanted him 
to, jogging along 
at an easy gait 
when his rider re- 
strained him, or 
displaying his daz- 
zling speed when 
that was wanted. 
Both Mr. Bel- 
mont and I real- 
ized before he had 
turned the three- 
year-old mark 
that we had a 
horse of excep- 
tional qualities, 
one that would 
leave his mark on 
turf records in the 
second year of his 
running. The only 
thing he couldn’t 
do was to run in 
one. Minaud ss £ 
haven’t a doubt 
that the strong 
heart of Hourless 
was willing when 
he found himself 
in the going he 
hated, but he 
simply couldn’t 
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Purchase, Earl Sande Up 


make it. And that is the reason I maintain it is a mistake 
to say, as turf people so often say, that a really great horse 
will run in any kind of going. The case of Hourless proves 
the incorrectness of that theory. 

It often happens in a racing season that the question of 
three-year-old supremacy rests between two horses. The 
rivals of that year, 1917, were Hourless and Omar Khay- 
yam, a chestnut colt by Marco from Lisma, owned by 
Wilfrid Viau and trained by Dick Carman. Omar had won 
the Kentucky Derby and Hourless the Belmont Stakes, 
the two classics for horses of their age, both more in favor 
at the time than the Preakness, which had not then been 
restored to its present high place in the turf world. They 
met in the Brooklyn Derby, but it was on a heavy track 
and Hourless ran unplaced to the Viau horse. It was not 
until the Lawrence Realization at Belmont Park that they 
came together at even weights in a real test of their merits. 
Hourless that day got shut off, although there was only one 


Heid at Belmont Park Terminal, May 13, 1916 
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those saints mad. Hourless should have won |: 
hands down. I know he can beat Omar, and }; 
to beat him too. He’s going to beat him good | 
anything to do with it.” There was still co| 


steam left in me. 


“Do you want to arrange for another race?” | 


mont asked. 


“T certainly do, and the quicker it comes the | 


suit me.’’ 


“Allright, do as you think best. You have my 


Giving Hourless Another Chance 


OME time later I met Col. Matt J. Winn, geni| 
ager of the Laurel track in Maryland. I can 


point abruptly. 


“How would you like to put on a special race 
Hourless and Omar Khayyam?”’ I inquired. 


Taking the Hurdle in the First Race of the United Hunts Racing Association Spring Meeting, 


July 
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FLINT, MICHIGAN—Where the ’round- 
the-world Buick started and finished. Tens 
of thousands of the million and more Buicks 
in use today show mileage in excess of the : 
earth’s circumference on their speedometers. : 


| = ee 


A Buick Has Circled 
The Globe! 


A Standard Buick touring car has made the 
hazardous trip around the world under conditions 
that will convince anyone of the dependability of 
this famous motor car. 


It went alone—without driver or mechanic. One 
Buick dealer drove it to the next—350 different 
drivers handled it during its travels. It went on a 
schedule and met that schedule to the dot—never 
missing an arrival date. And finished its circle of the 
globe in less time than the Round-the-World Fliers. 


A Buick did this without a repair or replacement. 
Buick’s world-wide Authorized Service never was 
needed, although the car was within the sales 
and service territory of some Buick dealer at every 
point in its route across the continents it traversed. 


You may never decide to drive around the earth 
but you will always know you have a car that will 
take you—a car that has a safeguard of world-wide 
service—if you own a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches in all Principal Cities Pioneer Builders 
Dealers Everywhere of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 


Al Steep 
Short Cut | 


SURGEON who 
achieved an in- 
ternational rep- 


utation while still in 
his early thirties was 
asked if there was any- 
thing except close ap- 
plication and native 
ability which he had 
to thank for his rapid 
advancement to fame 
andfortune. Hisreply 
was as valuable as it 
was striking, because 
it contains a principle 
whichis equally appli- 
cable to half a dozen 
professions: 

“When I began to 
specialize I made it a 
rule to get all the dif- 
ficult work I could. I 
went out of my way 
to find opportunities 
to perform those op- 
erations which, on ac- 
count of their delicacy 
and uncertainty, my 
colleagues dreaded 
and avoided. It be- 
cameincreasingly easy 
tocarry outthis policy, 
for when it became 
known that I was al- 
ways ready and eager 
to do uncommon and 
hazardous work, I found there were plenty of men who 
were glad to turn over to me cases which they felt were 
outside the scope of their own experience. 

““By this means I was able to perform as many extra- 
ticklish operations in ten years as many surgeons do in a 
lifetime. The constant recurrence of the unusual gave me 
extraordinary opportunities for study and for improvement 
of method and technic. In a few years I had collected and 
classified data which were new to surgeons who had con- 
fined themselves almost entirely to routine work. This 
training brought me many requests from medical journals 
for articles. I began to be known as an authority on certain 
branches of surgery; and my articles caused patients to be 
referred to me by general practitioners all over the country. 

“There is no training for easy work like hard work. Try 
it and see!” 


Insurance—An Opening for Women 


HOUSANDS of college women or women whose 

business experience has given them the same power 
of clear, organized thought which is supposed to be a 
derivative of formal education have the keenezt desire to 
accomplish greatly and the haziest conception of the 
fields of opportunity. To such, who possess no one quality 
or predilection so strong as to be an opportunity in itself, 
but who are able to think straight and to express their 
ideas convincingly, selling insurance offers splendid pos- 
sibilities. 

In the first place, it presents a business with an abso- 
lutely free field. A woman can succeed to the full measure 
of her ability and industry. The more insurance she 
writes, the more money she makes and the more she 
pleases her company and herself. In that respect, it is 
good for the pocketbook; but it is also good for the soul. 

In spite of all the equality-of-opportunity and women- 
in-industry talk, women have a long way yet to travel 
before they are the serious competitors of men. When a 
woman does attain a high executive position, it is so un- 
usual that it is real news copy. Therefore, any sort of 
activity or occupation that stiffens a woman and brings 
her into open competition with men is particularly advan- 
tageous. 

In insurance this developing process never stops. When 
a woman is an employe in a large corporation, she might 
salve her lack of advancement with the ointment of favor- 
itism or of sex or of jealousy. But there is no comeback in 
insurance. If business is bad, she has no one to blame but 
herself. If it is excellent, she alone is responsible. 

There is a constant development of initiative. Prospects 
do not happen; they are called out of the everywhere into 
the here by shrewdness, alertness and good business sense, 
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The Family Presents a Plan for Getting Dad Out of a Financial Hole 


“Of course,” admitted one woman solicitor, “there were 
moments in the first two years when I thought it would be 
pretty nice to be on a flat $3000 or $4000 salary. But not 
now. This taking a chance offers more money—oh, much 
more!—greater risk, bigger stakes and more fun than any 
regular job could possibly present. I would not take any- 
thing in exchange for the earnest I have of my own success, 
independent as it is of any helper, employe or assistant.’ 

Moreover, in addition to the money and character im- 
provement involved in insurance selling, there is the great 
satisfaction in the job itself. The dealings are so personal 
and so helpful to the clients that they bring their own full 
measure of reward. A man with a wife and three children 
took out a policy that gave his wife a lump sum at his 
death, sufficient to purchase a comfortable house, and that 
provided hcr with a monthly income of $250 the first five 
years, $200 the next five, $100 the next five and $50 a 
month until her own death. The provisions were equally 
carcful in the event of her death before or shortly after her 
husband’s. The man explains his greater business effi- 
ciency on the basis of his complete freedom of worry about 
the future—his wife is provided for and his children’s edu- 
cation, and the chances are that he is prolonging his own 
life by his sound provisions. 

His case is multiplied in satisfaction by the number of 
clients the insurance seller has. A woman could not fail to 
believe in her business when she saw herself so often the 
one wise counselor or financial provider for a family sud- 
denly cut adrift from a regular dependable income. 

The status of the occupation is fast reaching profession- 
alism, with universities already giving excellent courses in 
insurance and some companies refusing all but college 
graduates. 

On the point of age, twenty-five to thirty-five are the 
best years for entrance, although there are no hard-and-fast 
rules in this connection. As for money, from $2200 the 
first year to $7200 the fourth was the scale given by a 
young woman who cites her own experience and says that 
there are only three prerequisites to an equal or better 
success than her own—pluck, endurance and plain com- 
mon sense. 


The Hardware Clerk 


T WAS quite a surprise to everyone in our town when one 

day last fall Alonzo Bissell, our leading hardware mer- 
chant for nearly thirty years, suddenly flung a great banner 
across his store front announcing a sale to close out his 
business. The surprise was the greater because everyone 
had taken it for granted that young Scott Reed, Mr. Bis- 
sell’s popular head clerk, would succeed to the business 
whenever the merchant should decide to retire. It was 
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people whose interests certainly lay together, and 
were about to go their separate ways. Alonzo 
nearing sixty, and Scott Reed had lately turn 
five—just the age when he could relieve the ol 
responsibility, and work his own way to indepe 

Strictly speaking, of course, it was none of m 
ness; but a small-town banker often mixes hin 
affairs not strictly his own, and I decided I wo 
to the merchant. 

Alonzo Bissell was sitting in his office at the ba 
big hardware store when I called that afternoon, | 
gloomily at the crowds that had been attracted 
closing-out sale. He seemed, I thought, a little r 
that he was about to retire from the scene of his le 
profitable career. Not only was he a customer of m 
but we were personal friends of long standing, and 
speak frankly. ; ! 

“Aren’t you making a little mistake,’’ I said, “in 
ing away from business altogether this way? You 
after a man has been in harness as long as you hay 
liable to find himself kind of lonesome when he has r 
to do.” 

“T really don’t like the idea of loafing,’ he ans 
“but what can I do about it? I’ve got to the age y 
want a vacation once in a while. I want to take a 
California and to Europe, but I can’t take long tri 
run a hardware store at the same time. I’ve thougk 
over and I’ve just decided to quit.” 

“You can do as some other men do,” I said; “ta 
partner.”’ I pointed to the front of the store, where 
Scott Reed was waiting on two or three people at 
bustling about in the cheerful way he always hat 
customers, 

“Right there you have the most popular clerk in 1 
I went on. ‘“‘He knows your business and all your « 
Why don’t you let him have a little interest in th 
cern? Then you could take your trips to Californ 
Europe. And by the time you really want to ret 
could probably buy you out altogether. A youn 
active partner, you know, is always a ready-mad 
tomer.”’ 

“Scott is a good boy,” Alonzo Bissell answered re 
“in many ways the best boy I’ve ever had work fort 
it wasn’t for one thing I’d do exactly what you a 
He was silent for a minute or two and then said sud 
“T’ve tried for three years to make a partner out of 
but he wouldn’t let me!”’ i 

Thad pat many a tired business man say he “i 


to take a partner, and then seen him shy off when 

chance to get one. Just like some people who thinl 

want to sell a piece of property, and when a custom 
(Continued on Page 52) 7 
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Let’s Go To The Movies Tonight” 


Life, as it might be, for You! 


After a while, for each of us, the curtain rings down. 

But now, the play’s on, and life is here for the taking. 

Are you taking it, or letting the days slide by with- 
out filling them? You can’t fill them with work alone. 
There must be play and entertainment. 

Life would be brighter for you if you would see more 
good motion pictures. The greatest entertainment is 
a deep and thrilling experience, something which leaves 
you a little different. 

No one was exactly the same after seeing those Par- 
amount Pictures, “The Covered Wagon,” “The 
Ten Commandments,’ “The Miracle Man,” 
“Peter Pan,” and others. 

The emotions they created passed through the 
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richer personality, excited, thoughtful, admiring, stirred. 

Such experiences, plenty of them, are life, as it might 
be, for you! 

Not a facet of your soul but will find a reflecting and 
brightening lustre in Paramount! Not a mood of gaiety 
or a taste for tragic drama but will be satisfied! 

Satisfied! That is the note! Satisfy your curiosity 
about life in all its ways, made visible and selected 
and dramatized by Paramount in the greatest shows 
every season. Today Paramount Pictures are part of the 
art of living, laying visible to millions terrific 
sweeps of life and art hitherto obscured by the 
clouds of monotony and work. 

“If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 
in town!” 


very frame and spirit that are you, leaving you a 


(Oey has yy 
PRODUCED BY 
| Famous Pravers-Lasky Core 


| ADOLPH ZUKOR- PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


Paramount SPictures 
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Eversharps-in reg- 
ular designs, but 
equipped with the 
““7y"’ thick lead, 
$1 to Sy. 


Desk model “73”, 
black or red, big 
barrel and big lead 
—a great value at 
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ERE is a new series of Eversharps to 

please those who prefer a thicker lead. 
The lead is almost twice the thickness of 
that used by the standard Eversharp. 


Of course these new pencils have all the 
Eversharp features—including the famous 
rifled tip which holds the lead firmly at the 
poent so that it cannot wobble or turn. 


Eversharp “75’’ is made in large barrel 
models—"‘the big pencil with the big lead’’ 
—for those who find a large grip more 
comfortable. 


The big pencils are obtainable in a choice 
of three colors—black, red, or mottled, 
gold-trimmed, at $3—black or red, nickel 
trimmed, at $1. 


Regular model Eversharps with the new 
thicker lead complete the “75’’ family. 


Try the Eversharp “75” at your dealer’s 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Prices same in Canada as U.S. 


~ Red Top Eversharp Leads 
are now made in three thick- 
nesses — for standard Ever- 
sharps—for “75’s’’—and for 
Eversharp Checking pencils. 


All sizes in black, blue, red, 
green, yellow and purple 
copying. Illustration shows 


approximate thickness of 


each variety. 
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From Salome, Arizona 


Salome Frog 
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“Promise Me to be Good Until the Police Come 


NATE COLLIER 


y Bloom, the Movie Star, is Broken:Hearted’’ 


en:Hearted?’? — 


t Mind So Much if I Hadn't 


“T Wouldn 
Bought a Round:Trip Ticket!”’ 


Tightwad: 


or I’lt Turn You Over to My Husband!” 
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‘Oh, Look — Margie’s Getting Her Face Lifted!”’ 


HORUS 
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fae Became of the Pretty Girl Who Worked Here?”’ ‘‘Oh, She Eloped With a Married 


She Shot at Her Husband and Killed Her Press Agent”’ 
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with gifts and clinching the bargain by 
closing her eyes to shut out the darkness 
and opening her ears to listen to a much 
worn phonograph record! 

“The poor nut!” said. Brick O’Neill 
aloud, thinking of the number of gifts 
wasted on a nurse who couldn’t help—or 
hadn’t. 

The telepathy of all sick rooms made 
Brick glance suddenly at her patient. His 
eyes were opened. When they saw hers 
staring at him they closed again, with an 
effect of seeking to escape. 

From whom and why? Brick O’Neill 
approached the bed. For the first time in 
the twelve days she had been on this case, 
he ceased to be one of the hundreds of 
whom she thought collectively or clinically. 
He became he, himself, and not merely a he. 
It was her first introduction to John William 
Thurber. 

Doctor Marston had said he could be 
saved if he only got strong enough to stand 
a second—the real—operation. He had told 
Doctor Carleton in her hearing: 

“Tf he gets stronger, let me know in- 
stantly, no matter what the hour may be. 
I'd just like to prove to Phillips that it can 
be done!” 

But John William Thurber did not get 
stronger, because he did not lift a finger to 
save himself. She had seen so many cases 
drift leisurely down the river, so naturally 
and so inevitably! This was that type of 
case. The knowledge that he was doomed 
made a few days more or less of little conse- 
quence. But now his not fighting struck 
her as wrong. 

Her unearned silk stockings in one hand 
and her nurse’s thermometer in the other, 
she approached at once not only her case 
but John William Thurber as well. 

“I saw you playing peek-a-boo with me,” 
she said cheerfully. It was the first char- 
acteristic O’Neillism in the history of the 

_ case. ‘‘Let’s see if you have been behaving 
yourself.’’ 

He gave up. That is, he opened his eyes 
wearily and looked at her. Then he opened 
his lips for the thermometer. 

“That’s better,’ she congratulated him. 
Then she took his pulse. A minute later she 
said, ‘‘You’re doing nobly.” 

She read the thermometer. 

“Fine!” she said. “Fine! You’d better 
make up your mind to get an appetite. The 
sooner you get home the better we’ll like it, 
what?” 

His pale lips began to quiver till he nego- 
tiated a ghost of a grin. 

“Ah—I won’t—g-get home,” he mut- 
tered, and let his tired eyelids close again. 

“No! No! Look straight at me! You 
certainly are going home! I tell you, you 
are!” 

He opened his eyes and looked straight at 
her. Into his eyes came a gleam of upflar- 
ing derision. His lips began to tremble, 
getting their running start. Again he 
contrived to smile weakly. 

“T’m telling the world you’ll be out of 
here in a week,” she averred. 

“Ye-yes,”” hemurmured. “‘ Fe-fe-fe—— 
And he stopped, exhausted. 

“What?” She stooped, the better to 
hear him. He drew in his breath in a series 
of queer little gasps. Then he giggled 
feebly. 

“He-he-he! Ye-yes! Feet foremost!” 

The amusement in his tired eyes was 
genuine. 

She felt a thrill of discovery. He was a 
man! 

She laughed—Brick O’Neill’s famous 
laugh— and again she saw that uncanny 
quivering of his lips, so much like the 
spasms of a ventriloquist’s puppet’s jaws, 
which was as near to a smile as John Wil- 
liam Thurber could get. But his eyes, she 
also saw, were now unfilmed, alive, sympa- 
thetic, grateful. She asked him, old-friend- 
wise: 

“What suit are you going to wear for 
your going away? Because the reporters 
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and the movie men will be lined up outside 
waiting to shoot you.” 

“All wh-white,”’ he answered. His trem- 
bling lips tried to shape the self-appreciative 
grin of the self-labeled humorist. 

But Brick could not agree to a medical 
heresy, however heroic the heretic’s humor 
might be. 

“Aw,shucks!’’shesaid. ‘‘Nightiesaren’t 
worn any more by our best families. I like 
you best in that plain sport suit the Times 
printed last Sunday. You looked better in 
that than in all the others.” 

“Which one?” He spoke quite plainly. 

“In the Times. But the others were 
good, too; only in the sport suit you looked 
more like—er—your real self.’”’ She felt 
herself floundering, which made her feel 
stupid, so she went to the bureau and from 
the top drawer took a stack of pictorial 
supplements. Then she put them away 
again. 

“T never saw so many pictures of a man 
who wasn’t President of the United States. 
Why, all the papers all over the country 
have been printing them! That’s how 
everybody knew you wereill. But now you 
are going to get well. It is pretty near time 
they took some new photographs of you.” 

He had brightened up noticeably, and she 
felt that but for his weakness he would 
have sat up and looked over the papers. 
But the flame she had hopefully kindled 
died as quickly as it had flared. In the 
shadow, vanity lights but a fire of straw. 

“I—am—tired,”’ he muttered, “‘ of—of— 
everything.” 

He was frowning indecisively. Then the 
frown disappeared, with an effect of having 
died of sheer muscular exhaustion. 

“You mean you are tired of being here,” 
she corrected. ‘‘So are we. That’s why we 
want to get you home as soon as possible. 
You just make up your mind to help. You 
owe it,” she finished, with what she consid- 
ered a flash of inspiration, ‘‘to the public.” 

“The—public—be—damned!”’ quaver- 
ingly plagiarized John William Thurber. 

In Brick’s hand were the stockings that 
Mrs. Thurber had given in payment of a 
bill she did not owe. 

“Yeh,” said Brick, “that’s all right. 
But look here, mister, I’m going to tell you 
something. It’s none of my business what 
you do with what God gave you. Perhaps 
it isn’t your fault. I don’t know you well 
enough to decide. But I’d love to tell you 
something that I’m not paid to tell any 
patient. Do you want me to?” 

She looked steadily at him, her nostrils 
dilated pugnaciously, her mobile mouth 
trembling on the brink of a sneer, her eyes 
jewel-like with a cold hard light. He stared 
at her fascinatedly. He seemed unable to 
speak. 

“Do you?” she repeated challengingly. 

““Sure—est—thing— you—know!” he 
whispered. ‘“‘ Don’t weaken!” 

“Listen to me! I think you:must be a 
pretty good sport to make a woman like 
your wife think you are 100 per cent de- 
cent. You two have been married many 
years. You still are everything in the world 
to her. You couldn’t be that and be yellow. 
Why, you are husband and father and 
sweetheart and brother and teacher and jail 
keeper and candy giver to her, twenty-four 
hours a day and no Sundays off. It would 
be simply hell, if it wasn’t so wonderful!” 

She glared at him, feeling her words auto- 
matically turn to boiling blood in her veins. 

He grimaced falteringly before he said, 
“You—are—all—right. More!” 

““Why, when she breathes she doesn’t 
take oxygen and nitrogen into her lungs, 
but you. You are in her blood, I tell you. 
I never saw anything like it. Now what do 
you propose to do? If you don’t get well, 
there is going to be a double funeral as sure 
as blazes. Get that?’’ 

“Ye-yes!” 

“You have no business to make a good 
woman love you like that,” Brick barked at 
him indignantly, “‘and then duck because 


you—are—tired—of—everything!”” She 
dragged out the last few syllables with a 
scorn that should have raised blisters. 
“What happens to you is your own lookout. 
But whose lookout is it what happens to 
her? Just throw up the sponge and watch 
her! For heaven’s sake, brace up and be a 
man! Remember that even if you don’t 
love her, nobody else gives a darn whether 
you get well or not.” 

She paused, out of breath, her assertive 
bust rising and falling with the tide of her 
indignant compassion. She overflowed with 
the pugnacity with which she would fill 
him. She felt an army behind her, a reserve 
corps of searing words ready to plunge their 
barbs into his soul. She glared at him, 
furious because he might yet need those 
additional words to goad him into manli- 
ness; also because he had made her speak 
with more vehemence than a nurse should 
use toward a patient. He was doubly to 
blame. 

Her victim was not writhing, but merely 
trying to move, to sit up, to talk back. It 
was tragically like a paralytic’s effort. She 
saw anguish in his eyes, and anger, at his 
impotence. 

“What is it?” asked Miss O’Neill gently. 

He seemed even in his immobility, to be 
gathering himself for a supreme effort. He 


drew in his breath twice, three times, with 


an effect of an athlete flexing his biceps. 
Then: 

“You think I can get well?” 

His voice was low, but shrill, his face was 
flushed. The excitement could not be good 
for him. But there was nothing else for her 
to do now but to go through with it. The 
consequences, by ceasing to exist, ceased to 
disturb her. 

“Certainly,” she said firmly, “if you 
make up your mind to do it. Nothing can 
stop it. Think of your wife and of yourself 
with her and, for the love of Mike, make up 
your mind to get well and keep it made up! 
We'll do the rest. But you must make a 
start. Understand?’’ And because he did 
not respond at once, she repeated impa- 
tiently, “‘Understand?”’ 

“T un-understand,” he answered. 

“Tf people died because they were tired, 
I’d have been a corpse twenty-five years 
ago. You'll get well, even if you don’t want 
to. But you are going to want to, aren’t 
you?” 

“ee Wed 

“To get well and to get out of here?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Say it as if you meant it! Say it hard! 
Say yes!” 

“Yes!” he cried, almost loudly. 

“There! There!” she soothed, and 
fought to keep herself from going down on 
her knees and crying her heart out there on 
his pillow. But the urge passed away al- 
most as quickly as it came. 

“Now don’t fret any more,” she said 
presently, with the bracing briskness of an 
intimate friend. ‘We are going to have 
some gruel—oh, yes, yes!—and then a little 
nap; and tomorrow—why, tomorrow you 
may be calling for a steak!” 

“A chop,” whispered Thurber. 

“No! Two!” she insisted, and when 
John William Thurber grinned, she waved 
the wonder-working silk stockings at him 
and cried, ‘‘Hold the pose!”’ and went out 
to get food for her patient. 

She came back with a double portion. He 
took it uncomplainingly. As she fed him 
she told him how nice his wife was—to her 
and to everybody, and how the newspapers 
had made her—Brick’s—life a burden, and 
how anxious Doctor Marston was to get his 
star patient out of the hospital. Then she 
tucked him in with her newborn friendli- 
ness and told him not to think, but to go to 
sleep, and he did. 

She tiptoed to the rocking-chair by the 
window and sat down. She did not thin! 
of what she had done. Instead, she fell 
asleep. Fifty-five minutes later John 
William Thurber called her—not at all 


loudly—but she heard him and al 
him. t 
“How long have you been awake | 

And he answered hastily, “J ust wo 
May I have a drink?” ee 

“Yes; milk.” =i) 

“Please! Water!”’ i) 

“Oh, Mr. Thurber, take the mil 
have it nice and cold. Please!” | 

If his wife were present, she we 
him the water he craved. He 
gretfully. 

“T’d rather have water,” id. | 

“But the milk will be better fo 
is food as well as drink. Maybe I'd} 
wake up Mrs. Thurber and get he 
you to be nice. She is resting, but Ie) 
her.” ay 

“Tl take the US ” said John Wii 
Thurber. | 

“Good! She'll be tickled pink. ” 

He drank the entire glassful. Mrs. 
ber came in exactly in time to heat) 
O’Neill ask, ‘‘Want some more?” | 

““Want some more what?” asked) 
Thurber, and rushed to the bed. 

“More milk. He’s doing fine,’ 
Brick. 

“T’m better,” volunteered John w i 
Thurber. 

“Oh, ducky! Oh, d-darling honey | 
almost sobbed Mrs. Thurber. 

“T’m much better,’’ proudly | 
John William Thurber in a stronger ) 

“Honey! Honey!”’ cried his wife. | 
you sure? Are you?” | 

“Of course, he’s sure,” put in 
coldly. Then she took away the « 
tray. 
“She’s at it again,” she told Raith 
got him all set to mend and now } 
dumping two and a half tons of mush } 
his throat. I’m through with th s 
It’s his life or mine—and I’m youngs 

“Why don’t you talk plain to }} 
asked Edith. It was part of her : 
kindliness to ask only questions that1 
infuriate Brick into answering with ple: 

“Miss Walker, do I look like a m 
Say, short of telling her how she x | 
digestion, I’ve done nothing else b 
plain. Why, she makes me feel ashan 
myself!” ; 

“Make Billy talk to her.” 

“Oh, heck! His idea of murder | 
to offer her his other handkerchief t 
more tears with.” ‘ 

“Have you tried swearing yet?” | 

“TJ think so,” answered Brick. 

When Brick returned to 38, she | 
Mrs. Thurber leaning over her husi 
It was plain to her eyes that she had :} 
the same question a dozen times. _ 

“Darling pettie, are you perfectly 
you are better? Yes, honey boy?” 

Mrs. Thurber’s mush might. negli 
irritate a normal red-headed person. 
the fatigue on John William Thurber’ 
professionally concerned Brick. Ei 
advice to talk plainly to this womar 
more than sound; it was imperative. 

“Mrs. Thurber,’ she said slowly 
have done all I could, but I find I mus! 
plain—for his sake. He knows you 
him, but you—all relatives upset pati 
It fusses him up to—er—see you lo¢ 
worried.” 

“T shan’t look worried again, Bi pre 
you, Miss O’ Neill.” 

“The best way is to stay away,” ins 

SRlecan stam | 


Brick. 
“You can if you wish him to sy 
And another thing 
“Oh, no, no!” prematurely obj 
Mrs. Thurber, on general principles. 
“Oh, yes!” said Brick. ‘‘ You mus 
make me any more presents.” 
“But, Miss O’Neill, if you only . 
I feel, when I know you don’t get 
sleep ——” . 
“T get all I need,” cut in Brick ps 
“T won’t accept any more. I tell ‘a 


At 
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The whole history of Fisher Bodies is a record of sensing in advance the 
unspoken desires of the motor-buying public, and satisfying those 
desires. It is largely on this ability, backed by an alert organization and 
vast physical facilities, that Fisher leadership is so solidly grounded 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
makes me feel like a waiter being tipped. 
You don’t tip nurses, you know.” 

“Oh, Miss O’Neill!”’ 

“Runalongnow. Heisdoingsplendidly.” 

But it took more coaxing and finally 
some threatening before Mrs. Thurber went 
away. 

The memory of that plain talk helped to 
keep Brick keyed up that night. John 
William Thurber received more nourish- 
ment than on any other night of the ee 
he had spent in the hospital. 

“Got to get well,” she would say, hel 
he believed it. The last cup he actually 
took at his own request. 

Mrs. Thurber cameinearly. Miss O’Neill 
was ready for her. 

“T’ll get breakfast, now that you’re here. 
And after that you are going out and you 
will stay out till noon. I’m going to have 
him shaved.”’ 

“Did Doctor Marston say he might?’’ 

“No, Doctor O’Neill did. I want him 
to look like his pictures,” said Brick. ‘I 
want you to hold the fort—in silence— 
while I endeavor to sustain life in myself 
and at the same time get his breakfast. 
You can come on this afternoon—if you are 
good.”’ 

Brick went away before Mrs. Thurber 
could begin to bargain. But by the time 
she returned, Mrs. Thurber had found a 
dozen reasons for not leaving the room. 
Brick lost her temper so completely that she 
shut her mouth and would not say a word. 
Mrs. Thurber, seeing her face, compro- 
mised; she would stay on the roof, in the 
pavilion, if Miss O’Neill promised to tell 
her when Doctor Marston came in. 

Miss O’Neill promised and Mrs. Thurber 
went away. 

Miss O’Neill tidied up Mr. John William 
Thurber’s person as well asthe room. Then 
she sat down and instantly felt tired; too 
tired to think, and sleepy. In order not to 
nap she faced the sun. 

Dr. William Carleton, the great Mars- 
ton’s popular assistant, came in. He had 
been an interne when Brick was a student 
nurse, years before, and their intimate 
friendship had not waned. 

“Lo, Brick,’ he greeted her, in a dis- 
creetly lowered voice. 

“Miss O’ Neill, if you please, insect !’’ she 

_ said in not so discreetly low a tone. ‘‘Isn’t 
Doctor Marston coming?” 

“Not this morning. Just operated. Ab- 
dominal. There were several out-of-town 
doctors who’d come with the case. He was 
great. You know how he shows off his 
technic at times. He’s holding a sort of 
reception. And then he’s got to go to 
Bronxville, where a marble king has some 
quarrying to do in his gall bladder. I’m not 
going with him.” 

“Then the patient stands more show of 
surviving.” 

“You're as witty as ever, aren’t you?” 
he said, and began to read the chart. 

“You certainly fed him,’ he commented. 
“Getting a commission from the kitchen? 
Say, what made his temperature go up in 
the afternoon?” 

“One of my speeches,” tranquilly replied 
Miss O’Neill. 

“H’m! It’s a wonder he didn’t ——’’ 
he began, but she cut him short. 

“That will do you, Willie,” she said. 

He never could make her forget his efforts 
to grow a mustache during his interneship, 
nor his confidences in three devastating 
love affairs. Before patients she was more 
respectful with him than she was with 
Doctor Marston. She thought Willie 
needed all the help he could get. It wasn’t 
her fault the other surgeons didn’t starve 
to death. But to his face, alone, she was 
his stepmother. 

“Are you sure you wrote down the right 
temperature?” he asked politely. 

“Sure, I’m sure,” she answered, un- 
touched. 

“T'll take it myself if you’ll allow me,” 
and he did. Then he took the blood pres- 
sure. As he did so he frowned. He pumped 
feverishly, his eyes on the sphygmomanom- 
eter. He shook his head incredulously. 
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Brick also was looking at the figures, over 
his shoulder. 

“Can’t be right.’”’ His voice was barely 
above a whisper. 

“But he’s better,” 
air of authorship. 

“But look! Why 

“That’s all right,” she insisted. 
lot better, I tell you.” 

Suddenly he snatched the stethoscope 
from off his ears and said to Miss O’Neill, 
“Get Doctor Marston!” 

“Allright. Listen, Bill, I promised Mrs. 
Thurber I’d let her know when he came. 
Do you think 

“Catch Doctor Marston before he leaves 
the hospital. Run, you dumb-bell!”’ 

“You don’t have to talk to me u 

“Hell’s bells!”’ he cried, and rushed out. 

Miss O’Neill frowned quite impersonally. 
Then she bestowed her indignation upon 
the only fellow mortal within sight—Mr. 
John William Thurber. Before she could 
find some reason for vocalizing her dis- 
pleasure, a question asked itself: Would 
they operate on Thurber? 

The mere asking of that question meant 
that she must be prepared to tell Mrs. 
Thurber. In the last analysis, every 
woman dislikes all other women on general 
principles. But every woman, also on gen- 
eral principles, joins every other woman 
when the foe is man. Sex solidarity pre- 
vails against individual prejudice. She 
must tell Mrs. Thurber at any cost. But 
she could not leave the patient alone, espe- 
cially when the surgeon had been sum- 
moned. 

She rushed to the door of Number 37 
and knocked. Edith came to the door. 

“Go up on the roof and tell Mrs. Thurber 
to come down. Quick!” 

“T’m giving my patient a 

“Don’t tell me, Ed! Go! Hurry up!” 

She heard the elevator gates down the 
hall slam open—a carelessness that meant 
haste. 

“Here they come! Run!’’ she whispered 
in a voice that would have turned a jellyfish 
into a Finnish sprinter. She darted back 
into her room. 

She saw Doctor Marston, followed by 
others, walking toward 38 with long 
strides. When he entered the room he was 
smiling his famous little smile of intimate 
incredulity that made both friends and 
optimists of those for whose benefit he 
wore it. Doctor Carleton, taking two steps 
to Marston’s one, looked boyishly ag- 
grieved, as though he had been scolded 
before the entire class. When he saw the 
nurse standing by the head of the patient’s 
bed, he let the watching world know it was 
her fault. A white-garbed person from the 
laboratory waited importantly for the 
blood specimen. 

Marston wasted no time. At one frown- 
ing glance he took in the chart that Miss 
O’Neill held before him. Then, his brow 
smooth and his lips smiling his congratula- 
tions, he lightly rested a fraternal hand on 
Thurber’s forehead. 

“Great! Great!’ he said. Then he 
nodded to the important young man in 
white, who thereupon pricked Thurber’s 
thumb. 

“T’m waiting for it,” Doctor Marston 
said, and the young man hurried away with 
his drop. of blood. Doctor Marston looked 
at Brick O’Neill and nodded. She promptly 
handed him the stethoscope Carleton had 
left behind him. Marston thanked her with 
one of those smiles that made all nurses do 
what he told them—hang ’im! 

He took the systolic and the diastolic and 
unwrapped the armlet quickly. Then he 
threw back the covers and began to auscul- 
tate the patient. Presently, without tak- 
ing the stethoscope from his ears, he said, 
“Remarkable!” 

The patient’s eyes brightened as at ap- 
plause. Marston went on, listening and 
tapping. The important laboratory man, 
establishing a record for speed, returned and 
proudly laid the proof on the bed, before 
the less important surgeon’s eyes. 

-“F’'m! Leucocytes, twenty thousand 
less. Doctor Carleton, operating room at 


she averred, with an 


“FHe’s a 
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once,”’ said Marston, and stood up. He 


pulled off the stethoscope and called after 
the hurrying Carleton, ‘‘And ask Doctor 
Simpson and Doctor Walker to stay over 
for this if they care too. Oh, and of course, 
telephone to Phillips. I’m going to prove 
to him once for all that he’s away off. Tell 
him to hurry. We can’t waste a second.” 

“What’s the matter, doctor?’ asked 
John William Thurber, who felt some inter- 
est in the case. 

“Matter? The greatest piece of luck I 
ever heard of. I was hoping it might hap- 
pen, but I didn’t believe it—ah—it would 
come so soon. I’m going to get at that bad 
spot of yours so I can fix you up for keeps.” 

“Yes?” said Thurber. His eyes looked 
toward the door—to escape, Marston, man- 
like, imagined; for his wife, Brick O’Neill, 
womanlike, knew. 

“She'll be right down, Mr. Thurber,” 
said Margaret O’Neill gently. 

Thurber, guilty and grateful, flushed. 

“You’re going to operate?’’ Thurber 
asked it with a sort of apologetic anxiety, as 
though he disliked putting Doctor Marston 
to so much trouble. 

“Yes, by George!’’ answered Doctor 
Marston happily, forgetting the diplomatist 
in the surgeon. His eyes were shining with 
a jovial gratitude that had a tinge of com- 
placency. Brick almost looked for him to 
rub his hands together. Then, hearing foot- 
steps in the hall, she ran out to prepare 
Mrs. Thurber—which was proper—with a 
broad smile—which was wrong. 

“Tt’s all right! It’s allright! Easy now!” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Thurber, and nat- 
urally shook her head at the nurse’s smile. 
It was so reassuring that something terrible 
must have happened. 

“He is so well that Doctor Marston is go- 
ing to try another operation,’’ went on 
Brick in the voice of one who brings good 
news at last. 

“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. 
would have dashed in. 

But a red-headed policewoman held her 
back by the arm and said sharply, “‘I won’t 
let you see him at all if you are going to 
upset him.” 

“T won’t! I won’t!” hastily promised 
Mrs. Thurber, when she found she could 
not break Brick’s grasp. Miss O’Neill, a 
look of dubiousness on her face, moved 
aside and followed her. 

Mrs. Thurber had no questions to ask 
her husband with her voice, and only one 
with her eyes. She waited until her throat 
ceased paining her. Then she murmured, 
“Hello, honey bunch.”’ 

He tried to smile, and she instantly 
closed her eyes, literally fearing to drench 
him with the tears she knew she could not 
control. Her lips were pressed together 
tightly, but nevertheless she tried to smile 
reassuringly with them. She nodded, hop- 
ing to cheer him. 

“They’re—going—t’ op’rate,’’ she heard. 
He also was trying to cheer her, by smiling 
reassuringly—into her closed eyes. “It is— 
all right, honey. They know their business, 
pet. ” 

His use of “they” isolated his enemies 
from the mass of mankind and that turned 
her into the mother wolf fighting for her 
cub. It pried open her eyes and made her 
vocal. 

“Doctor Marston’’—she spoke in a voice 
that did not tremble—‘‘ what does this de- 
cision mean?” 

Marston smiled his sweetest on her. 

“Wasted!” thought Miss O’Neill, know- 
ing that the look on Mrs. Thurber’s cold 
face was beyond thawing by optimistic 
grimaces. 

“Ask him outside,’ she whispered to 
Mrs. Thurber. At the same time she in- 
vited Doctor Marston, with one look, to do 
his elucidating out of hearing of the patient. 
Marston, manlike, instinctively obeyed. 

In the hall, he said: ‘‘Mrs. Thurber, I 
told you there would be another operation 
as soon as his strength permitted it. His 
condition just now justifies us in taking the 
chance. I honestly think it will make a 
perfectly well man of him in a few weeks. 
There is no time to lose.” 


Thurber, and 


“But—but—doctor Sha 
she must not oppose his decision. © 
knew also that operations sometim 
not successful. ‘‘Can you—is he- 
stand another now? So weak!” | 

Her eyes, by the black magic of h, 
had sunk into their sockets and 5) 
breathing laboredly, as though she ] 
all three flights of stairs. 

“I wouldn’t operate if I didn’t t} 
was strong enough, Mrs. Thurbe| 
proved Marston. Seeing in her 
unassuaged skepticism of love mad 
dread, he said impatiently, “‘Don’tf 
not for one moment—that it is a 
must. No question about it.” 

“But, doctor, will he—will 
you Oh, Doctor Marston, he 
looks so weak!” .- 

She grasped his coat as if to | 
from the operating room. Instea¢ 
his hand to release hers, he 
words. 

‘Madam, it is a race between 
and blood poison. All I can state p 
is that it is his one chance. Itism 
urge him to takeit. I did not ask} 
sent because we have no alternati 
that or certain death, and I assur 
don’t want him to die—or do you?) 

She released his tainted coat—] 
shirt—and closed her eyes again. 
darkness of doom was to fall on the 
it would be better to have it come w) 
eyes were shut. That way it woul 
darkness of her own making and 
death’s. But even in her agony | 
mained eternally feminine. Shes 
him: 

“But you said there was no im 
danger a 

“Not for two or three weeks, | 
plained. 

“But you didn’t say so,’”’ she a | 

He saw Carleton coming down thi 
dor, accompanied by Old Reliab 
super. There was no time for usin 
thing gentler than a bludgeon. 

“Madam, do you insist on his dyi 
month?” 

“No! No! No!” she cried. 

“Then go to your room and pray 

“Oh, doctor, he is all I have in the 
HeisallI have! I can’t live without 

“Then I am going to save two liv 
one operation. Good! Be brave! 
be hugging me in half an hour. Y 
help a lot by praying. You do that: 
do the rest.” 

“Wait! 
wait 

“Not a fifth of a second!” inter 
the surgeon. “‘Go to your room an 
there for good news.”’ 

“Tcan’t! Ican’t!’” moaned Mrs. TI 

“Oh, hell ”” began Marston. 
hysterical woman was keeping hin 
concentrating on his job. 

“Come with me,” put in Brick. 

“Everything ready?’’ Marston ask 
superintendent. 

“Yes, Doctor Marston,” answer 
Reliable. He made a motion to take 
coat, whereupon she held out her he 
it. He took it off and gave it to her a 
gan to unlink his cuffs, on his way 
operating room. Therubber-tired sti 
wheeled into Number 88 and pre 
wheeled out again with its burden. | 
Marston did not hear the gasping 
from Mrs. Thurber. He was fro 
His jaws were clenched and thrust fo 
Suddenly he stopped short, his angr 
fixed not on the rubber hall runner 
Thurber’s thorax, and made an inci 
the air. It was his map reading. 

He walked on again, unaware tl 
had stopped to make the initial cut. 
the door of 38, Brick gazed after hir 
chum, Edith, summoned to the d 
37 by the witches’ wireless that fur 
overtime in all sick places, looked a 
tion. Brick O’Neill, without turni 
head, felt Edith’s presence and excl 
admiringly, ‘‘Ain’t he the son of a. 
Then she turned and went back | 
room they had left. © 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Mrs. Thurber was on her knees before the 
high hospital bed, sobbing mechanically, 
as if from the sheer momentum of her 
tragedy. 

“Don’t, dearie!’’ said Brick O’ Neill, try- 
ing to speak gently. But Mrs. Thurber, be- 
ing without the consciousness of her actions, 
was without the will to stop. ‘“‘He’ll be all 
hunky. The doctor said he would,” Brick 
assured her. 

These were the words the deafest sorrow 
could hear. Mrs. Thurber raised her head, 
ceased to sob and spoke. 

“He did?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“He didn’t tell me,’’ she disputed. 

“Yes, he did, only you carried on so that 
you didn’t hear him. You know, surgeons 
never promise a blessed thing. They won’t 
commit themselves. You can’t blame them. 
But he told me.” 

“Did he? Really? You are not telling 
me this just to cheer me, are you?” 

“Which do I most look like to you,” in- 
quired Miss O’Neill in a voice of absolute 
zero, ‘‘a red-headed fool or just a liar?” 

“Please forgive me. God bless you, dear 
Miss O’Neill. You’ve been so good to us. 
I don’t know what we would have done 
without you. Don’t be angry. He’s all I 
have in the world. Do you really think he’s 
going to get well?” Having asked a ques- 
tion that must be answered, she instantly 
answered it herself. Hope thereat dawned 
on her cheeks and the dazzle came into her 
eyes. 

Brick O’Neill nodded and said, “The 
operation will make him as well as he ever 
was.” 

“Oh, honey boy! Honey boy!” moaned 
Mrs. Thurber to herself. 

“Control yourself!” 

It was Brick’s first foolish remark. She 
realized it as soon as she made it. It an- 
noyed her to admit its authorship. So she 
left the room to make an utterly unneces- 
sary visit to the diet kitchen. Edith was 
still standing by the half-opened door of 37, 
loyally waiting for her chum. 

Brick felt her heart soften—a real buddy! 
No preface ever needed. She said to Edith: 

“Fe’s all she’s got in the world now, with 
all their money. These married dames that 
don’t do a thing for the census give me a big 
fat pain. ‘Oh, honey bunch! Angel Face! 
You pitty pettie! Oo-hoo! Da-da!’’”’ And 
she chucked Edie under the chin. 

“Swee-ee-eet!”’ chirped the diplomatic 
Edie. Brick’s frown completely vanished 
thereat. 

“Miss Walker,” she said with much dig- 
nity, “‘I’m en route to the kitchen to get me 
a bowl! of much-needed mush.” 

She walked away, her nose in the air, her 
heart full of the solace of Edith’s apprecia- 
tive giggles. But as there was no need now 
to go to the diet kitchen, she turned ab- 
ruptly and returned to 38, a good-humored 
smile on her round face. 

Mrs. Thurber was still on her knees be- 
side the bed, sobbing with the pathetic dis- 
cretion of a mother in a sick room, her right 
hand over her mouth that she might not be 
heard by the man who was not in the room 
to hear. With her left hand she was patting, 
very gently, the pillow on which John Wil- 
liam Thurber’s head was not now resting. 

“That'll never do,’”’ Brick O’Neill told 
her with a cruel cheerfulness. “I’m going 
to give this room a good airing so it will be 
nice and fresh when he gets back. You’d 
better go to the waiting room. I brought 
you a magazine,” and she gave her the copy 
she had been reading that morning. Mrs. 
Thurber gazed at her blankly, not having 
heard a single word. 

Brick accepted the deafness as normal 
and went on: “We’ve got to wait. Look 
over the pictures if you can’t read. Don’t 
worry! That Marston is one bearcat! He’ll 
turn the trick if anybody can, I’ll tell the 
world!” 

But Marston had not been so sure of 
himself. He even sought to shift the re- 
sponsibility. 

“He told me,” complained Mrs. Thur- 
ber, “to pray.” 
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“Well,” remarked Miss O’Neill in judi- 
cial tones, ‘‘a body could do worse things 
than pray. Why not try it for a change?” 

“‘T’ve done nothing else at night since he 
was taken sick,” sobbed Mrs. Thurber in- 
dignantly, “only I didn’t tell him.” 

Miss O’Neill, wishing to allay irritation 
against the buck-passing Marston, said 
soothingly, “‘ Maybe that is why Mr. Thur- 
ber improved so wonderfully. Do as I tell 
you. Look at the pictures, anyhow. Here, 
take it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Thur- 
ber, stung to the quick by the disloyalty of 
looking at illustrations while her poor dear 
was on the operating table and perhaps— 
perhaps 

“Then I’d pray, after all,’’ said the re- 
buffed Brick coldly. 

“You don’t understand!” Mrs. Thurber 
spoke feverishly. “‘You can’t! You don’t 


know him! That’s why you think I’m a 
fool.” 

“Oh, no,’’ denied Miss O’Neill, not at all 
fervidly. 


“But you ought to think so!” said Mrs. 
Thurber. 

“What?” cried Miss O’ Neill, and blinked. 
Who was speaking from Mrs. Thurber’s 
throat? 

“How can you help thinking it?”’ Mrs. 
Thurber’s face wore a look of determined 
anguish. It came from her fears for her 
husband and her desire to make friends with 
the only human being in sight, who also 
happened to be her only ally in the fight 
against her husband’s foes. 

“You see,’’ she went on, with an effect 
of applying a brake to her words and to her 
emotions, ‘‘he understands me, so I am not 
afraid of what he thinks of me. He is the 
best and bravest and most considerate man 
in the world. We have lived together 
twenty-two years and you can’t imagine 
what my life has been because of him. I 
can never do for him what he has done for 
me. I have known sickness—and his love; 
and sorrow—and his love; and all I ncw 
remember is his love. He always took on 
himself the blows aimed at me. A perfect 
sweetheart always, and always the perfect 
gentleman.” 

“Why, Mrs. Thurber 
distressedly. 

“Why should I keep these things from 
you? You can neyer be as a stranger to 
me. If he gets well, we’ll see you often—as 
often as you care to see us. If he—if he 
doesn’t, you must be my friend till my own 
time comes, for you fought for him. That is 
what he would wish me to do—to be your 
friend.” 

“But he is going to get well. You don’t 
have to read his will to me,” said Miss 
O’Neill, an exaggerated grievance in her 
voice. 

“T must tell you everything. I always 
thought it a privilege to love a man so free 
from smallness. I think he felt it, and I 
know he feared to let me know how much 
he loved me. That is why he wished to con- 
ceal it from me without hiding it from 
himself—I know him so well—and that is 
why he took to calling me by all sorts of 
extravagant pet names—little rosebud and 
honey bird and the baby talk—laughing at 
the same time, to make me see the joke. 
And I laughed and talked baby talk—in 
fun, of course; and, of course, in earnest. 
We were burlesquing those absurd persons 
who were extravagantly in love with each 
other; and all the time I lived for him, for 
I had much sorrow of my own; my mother 
first and then my twin sister. I don’t want 
to bore you, Miss O’Neill ——” 

““You’ll have me blubbering in a second,” 
warned Brick, who was wondering how she 
had missed seeing that face in her fourteen 
days on the case. 

“T want to tell you because I—because 
Ido. We kept that up for years. My dear, 
how can you understand what it is to be 
ridiculous and to glory in it? Did you ever 
see Cyrano? He would have understood! 
You must have thought me crazy or an 
idiot. But I had to go on. I couldn’t 
discard in this hospital the one standard. 
joke of our entire married life. It was an 


* said Brick 
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institution in our home. Stop now because 
he was ill? Let him know I was too fright- 
ened to be natural? Worry him by letting 
him see how worried I was? How could I 
do that?” 

“Oh, that was it!” cried Brick. She 
knew now why Thurber had feigned sleep 
so often—to give his wife the comfort of 
being anxious without having to hide it 
from him. If that wasn’t consideration! 

“Yes, that was it,’ said Mrs. Thurber, 
who didn’t know what Brick meant. ‘‘ What 
would you have done in my place? Die in 
silence or go down with the old pet names 
on your lips? Which?” 

“Neither!” answered Brick. “I wouldn’t 
die at all. I’d live and talk baby talk to 
him till God stopped it here. Then I’d keep 
on talking it in heaven. If you ever call 
him John or plain dear in my hearing, I’ll 
disown you.” 

And she glared at Mrs. Thurber, who 
thereupon looked at Brick with eyes like 
stars, and cried: ‘‘I knew you would un- 
derstand!” ; 

“It isn’t so hard,” confessed Brick, 
“when you’ve got eyes and ears and a fair 
working knowledge of the language. Let’s 
walk down the corridor—as if we’re going 
to meet him,’’ and she put her arm about 
Mrs. Thurber. At the end of the hall she 
said, ‘‘ Now let’s walk back, as if he were in 
the room,” and they did. 

““They’ll be here any moment,” said Miss 
O’Neill presently. 

“How do you know?” 

“T’ve got good ears,’’ answered Brick, as 
the elevator door clanged. ‘‘Here he 
comes!’’ There was uneasiness in her eye. 

Mrs. Thurber, white-faced, paralyzed by 
uncertainty, waited, one hand clutching 
the nurse’s arm, the other pressed against 
her runaway heart. The wheeled stretcher 
came on soundlessly, propelled by an at- 
tendant wearing sneakers, who deftly 
turned into the open door of 38. The odor 
of the ether filled the room. Mrs. Thurber 
had followed. She inhaled her insentient 
husband’s halitus gratefully, since it was 
her sense of smell that told her it was the 
anesthetic and not death that made her 
honey boy so dreadfully still. When Mars- 
ton came in, her eyes filled with foreboding. 
The flickering of hope in a sick room is 
almost susceptible of exact measurement. 

Mrs. Thurber spoke first. 

“Yes, doctor?’’ she said, and waited. 

“T’m glad we operated. But I’m not go- 
ing to lie to you,” he said. 

Her face took on a greenish tinge almost 
with the suddenness of an electric light being 
turned on. Her nostrils were pinched and 
her eyes grew dark as though they had be- 
come all pupils. 

“His chances of recovery are better than 
they were yesterday—much better. But he 
is a very sick man.’’ Marston’s face was 
stern. 

The wife scarcely breathed. This was a 
death sentence camouflaged into a surgeon’s 
newspaper bulletin. 

“He has better than a fighting chance, 
Mrs. Thurber. That is more than he had 
before we operated.” 

She nodded for him to go on. Then she 
shook her head. 

Marston turned to Miss O’Neill and 
beckoned to her. She drew near him. 

“You began it,” he asserted. 

“Began what?” she frowned. He had 
merely roused her fighting blood—as he in- 
tended. 

But he went on coldly: ‘‘Whatever you 
did to your patient yesterday turned the 
trick. I thought you would before you got 
through. That is why I got you on this 
case.” He glared at her. Then he contin- 
ued accusingly: ‘I’ve done all I could, and 
nowit’suptoyou. I knowyou are tired out, 
but I’m trying a new stunt and I wouldn’t 
risk it if you were not in charge here. I’ve 
got to go to Washington 

Miss O’Neill shook her head. She meant 
that he didn’t have to do so much ‘ele 

ve 


but he understood that she didn’t bel 
him. It did not make him angry. 
merely assured her earnestly: 
got to. Honest, Brick!” 


“T’ve simply 


Her face turned the color of. 
name. ; 

“You’ve got to see that he oe 
cutaneous injections that I’ll le} 
you—one every hour. And tomo ; 
him and see that he keeps the fo. 
Watch his temperature and re | 
change to Doctor Carleton. K, 
patient from vomiting. Understg 

“Sure, I understand,” she said, 
impressed by his earnestness to sp). 
dependently as she had meant to | 
called her Brick. 

“Allow no one to interfere | 
Follow my instructions. You ans: 
to me.’ 

“No interference?” said Brick. | 

“None.” | 

“‘And you leave it to me?” ‘| 

“Entirely.” 

“Then keep her out of this 9 
Brick loudly, and pointed to Mrs.’ 
“Tt will be all I can do without h 
answer questions or quiet nerves,’ 

Marston shook his head mildly 
He said: 

“T’'ll try to get somebody to reli 
It won’t be another nurse, don’t y 
could not get one for love or mon 
didn’t have to go to Washing | 
on myself.” 

“That’s all right,” said Brick, 
bosom rose and remained aggress 
flated. ‘‘I’ll be on the job.” | 

“IT know you haven’t had 
rest ———” 

“T’ll be here as long as necessa 
interrupted him. 

“Trish on both sides, aren’t y 
asked politely. 

“And proud of it!” Fi 

“You’ve a right to be. ce 
Thurber, we’ll leave him in Miss ( 
charge. She is the one nurse I’ve pi: 
to take care of me when I’m rea 
Give him the first shot at eleve 
every hour. After you, Mrs. Thu 

“Oh, I can’t leave him! I can’t 
Mrs. Thurber, and clutched the ra 
bed with both hands. She would 
them drag her away. 

Marston saw Brick’s face flush : 
the challenge in her blue eyes, as we 
near-sneer on her red lips. He said 
“Mrs. Thurber, you have my word 
untoward complications need be 
I am compelled to leave town fo 
hours and I cannot have my order 
by anyone. You will either leave th 
at once or I shall ask the superinten 
forbid you admittance, by force ii 
sary. Nobody is going to murder t! 
with my consent!”’ 

“Oh, doctor!’ cried Mrs. Thurbe 
indignation could not push its way 1 
her fear. 

Marston, manlike, had overdone 
had sinned against the sex. Mrs. 7 
should have resented it. 

“You come with me, dear,’ sai 
O’Neill gently. Then to Doctor \ 
icily: “TI’ll be right back.” As sh 
out, she said, quite distinctly, to tl 
knob, “I’ll have two patients on mj 
if any more third degrees are hanc 
here.” 

Marston frowned, with an essé 
masculine indignation at the injusti 
him; and then ceased to frown bec 
the sex and the long strain. The nur: 
every right to be feminine, after a 
had been called upon to do during 
epidemic. 

Miss O’Neill came back. It was hi 
to receive orders and carry them ou 

“Tt’s up to you now,” said Marst 

“How many times ”” she bega 
she ended—‘“‘should I feed him?” 

Marston tried to frown, but co 
He answered: ‘‘As often as you car 
him take it. And—vwell, I’ll look in 
train time if I possibly can.” 

“Yes, doctor,” she said so pac 
that he bit his lip and left the root 
riedly. 

He came in again in the evenin: 
Doctor Carleton. He read the 

(Continued on Page 50) 


In comparing values con- 
sider this necessary equip- 
ment included in the Paige 
price for which you must 
pay extra elsewhere—five 
balloon cord tires, trunk, 
bumpers, snubbers, mo- 
tometer, automatic wind- 
shield wiper, rear view 
mirror, electric clock, gas- 
oline gauge on dash, com- 
bination stop and tail 
light, heater—all mcluded 
at $2395, f. 0. b. Detroit, 
tax extra. Hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes (Lockheed 
type) at slight extra cost. 
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Five Passenger, Superb Equipment — 
at our Lowest Sedan Price 


GAIN! Paige steps out of the beaten path. This 
time to inaugurate a distinctly new trend in the 
direction of fine car economy. 


A luxurious big sedan—completely equipped—at a 
price, quality considered, that neither Paige nor any 
other builder of big, fine cars has even approached. 
$2305! 

You never drove a car that takes to action as this 
car does. It’s built for action! Keenly alive to the 
slightest touch of your toe in traffic. And it levels 
hills as if they didn't exist. 


And here’s the reason! Horse-sense that builds a 
motor big enough to do a he-man job. Paige motor 
carries its more than 4,000 pounds of car weight with 
effortless ease. Reserve power! You never use it to 
the limit. So Paige retains its vitality and go through 
long years of constant use. 


It’s ready and eager for any road. The rougher you 
find them—the greater your appreciation of Paige’s 
matchless riding ease. 


That’s because of Paige’s long wheelbase—131 
inches, new type rear springs—61 inches, snubbers 
and full size balloon tires—33x6.75. 


Recent Chassis Refinements 


A chassis that holds five world records. Yet Paige 
engineers have improved it. Paige’s big 70 h. p. motor 
now carries a new counterbalanced crankshaft and a 
new air cleaner. Extreme quiet—even greater smooth- 
ness—longer life—are the results. 


And there’s far more than spectacular performance 
and hill climbing ability in Paige’s new De Luxe Sedan. 
There's more leg room, wider windows, greater com- 
fort throughout. 


It strikes a new note in fine car beauty! A dis- 
tinctive car. Finest mohair upholstery over deep cush- 
ion springs. A permanent lacquer finish of brilliant 
blue adds the final touch of smartness. 


Find out—not how many hundreds—but how 
many thousands you'll have to pay to buy an equal 
in looks—in action. Consider the recognized high 
quality of this big Paige. This new Sedan is almost at 
open car price. 


There isn’t a luxurious big motor car in the market 
today that offers more satisfaction —more economy — 
from the first to the fifty-thousandth mile and more 
—than Paige’s new DeLuxe Sedan at $2395. (S77) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
nodded approvingly, felt Thurber’s pulse 
and nodded again. Then he told Miss 
O’Neill: 

“T’ve asked Doctor Carleton here to re- 
lieve you tonight and he is going to speak to 
one of the internes so that you can get some 
rest a 

“No, no,” interrupted Brick. ‘I’ve just 
had two big cups of black coffee and I’m 
good for at least six hours more. If you 
want me to sleep, let Doctor Carleton come 
on around two o’clock and I’ll be on again 
at ten in the morning.” 

‘“‘But you need sleep,” insisted Marston. 

“Oh, really?’’ she said. She caught her- 
self and went on: ‘‘ Yes, doctor, but there 
is no sense in wasting that coffee. It will do 
me for several hours. Besides ”? She 
did not finish. 

Marston asked, ‘‘ Besides what?”’ 

“Nothing, doctor.” 

‘Besides what?’’ Marston repeated im- 
patiently. 

“This man’s got to get well.” 

“He has, has he?”’ 

It was that exasperating little smile of 
Marston’s that made Brick boil over. 

“You put it up to me. I got it the first 
time, dumb asI am. I can always tell that 
you are up to something when you try not 
tosmile. I only hope your assistants won’t 
undo my work while I am out of the room. 
You’d better tell them they are not to use 
their judgment.”’ 

“Thank you. 


Got everything off your 


chest that was bothering you?’’ Marston’s 
voice was friendly. 
“Tt wasn’t bothering me,” said Miss 


O’Neill so superciliously that Marston 
laughed. Whereupon Miss O’Neill’s face 
took on apoplectic symptoms. If there 
was anything she hated it was that insult- 
ing giggle; it was not even an honest adult 
laugh. 

Dr. George E. Marston looked at his 
nurse and the laughter left his face. Very 
gravely the great surgeon said, ‘Brick, if 
you don’t mind, I’d very much like to shake 
hands with you.” 

“‘T don’t mind,” said Brick coldly, and 
extended her hand. Marston shook it in 
man-to-man fashion and kept it in his. 

“You know that I know you, don’t 
you?” he said. ‘“‘That’s why you’re here. 
That’s why I can go away. I shan’t worry 
a bit. Thanks, Brick. Good night.” 

He shook her hand again and left the 
room without spoiling the effect. Miss 
O’Neill turned around in search of an audi- 
ence to enlighten. 

She said to Doctor Carleton: ‘‘That’s 
the way he gets ’em to do exactly what he 
wants just before they die of exhaustion; 
and after they finish, the poor fishes send 
him a vote of thanks for the privilege— 
and I am the mother whale! Bill, learn 
from him and me that it takes more than 
slicing and sawing and suturing to make a 
real surgeon. It takes brains, sonny, and 
extra good eyes. Go off somewhere now 
and take a nap and come back here about 
two or 2:30 and IJ’ll let you find out for 
yourself what real work is. Run along, 
Willie.”’ 

She gave Thurber the hourly injections. 
At 2:40 Carleton relieved her. She came on 
again before nine. 

“Why did you come so early?” he grum- 
bled fraternally. 

“You ungrateful wretch! I didn’t want 
you to miss the two dollars this morning’s 
patient will give you if you get to your 
alleged office in time. Your hours are 9:30 
to one, aren’t they?” 

He looked at her dubiously; then he 
smiled. 

“You are all to the mustard, Brick. 
You'll have a hard day. Call me up any 
time. I'll come on early tonight.” 

“Midnight will do.” 

She followed Doctor Marston’s instruc- 
tions to the letter. It took infinite patience 
and tact and a nerve-racking pertinac- 
ity, for Thurber was too weak and drowsy 
to develop the will to help. But after 


each injection she fed him and did his. 


swallowing for him with her coaxing voice 


/ 
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and retained the food with her praises and 
her vetoes. She stood guard by his pillow 
that he might know she was there, fighting 
with him, for him, until the hourly skirmish 
against nausea was won and he dozed off to 
safety—till the next time. Throughout 
that long battle day she had no other 
thought than to obey the orders that would 
win, except that before she returned to her 
chair to wait for the next hour she sent a 
message to Mrs. Thurber. Twice she al- 
lowed the poor woman to take a quick look 
at her sleeping husband, averting speech by 
putting a finger to her lips and looking 
alarmed. 

Doctor Carleton came on shortly after 
eleven P.M. to relieve her. He read the 
chart and nodded. 

“Good work!” hesaid. He did not think 
Brick knew how narrow an escape Thurber 
had had. The operation had been just in 
time, and they were not out of the woods 
yet. 

“Huh?” she grunted absently. She was 
regretting Marston’s absence. 

‘‘He’s doing very well.’’ He tried to 
make his voice congratulatory. 

‘“Why not?” asked Brick the superb. 
“But you'll have a harder time tonight, be- 
cause you'll have to feed him. Listen! 
You’ve got to talk him into it and slip it 
into him when he isn’t thinking. And then 
you’ve got to keep him from thinking. I 
had some mighty narrow squeaks. When 
he’s stronger and you can joke it will be 
easier.” 

“Very well, 
meekly. 

“T’m telling you, insect!” she said, and 
walked unsteadily to a cot in one of the 
nurses’ rooms, lead-weighted eyelids, iron 
shoes and all. 

She was worn out, and overslept so that 
she did not show up in 88 till nearly nine. 
She looked at the chart and exploded. 

“‘T knew it!’’ she cried vindictively. 

“Tt wasn’t I!’’ put in Carleton hastily. 

“No! I got up in my sleep and adminis- 
tered an emetic to him! After all my 
trouble! I tell you right now you’re 
through in this room. I'll stay on alone. 
You area pill! You make me sick! Gosh!” 

“T tell you I didn’t do it. Doctor Mars- 
ton was here before eight i 

“Yes, and you tried to feed him in a 
hurry and made him gag and he vomited. 
I told you what to do. You’ve got to talk 
them into swallowing and then talk them 
into forgetting that they have swallowed. 
You needn’t come tonight. I’ll manage.” 

“Hang it, Brick ——” 

“Who gave you license to call me by my 
maiden name? You’ve certainly got a 
crust to stand here and argue. It’s a won- 
der you don’t plead self-defense. Your life 
or his, wasn’t it?” 

“*T tell you it was Doctor Marston!” 

“Why,” inquired Miss O’Neill coldly, 
“did you let him?” 

“What? Doctor Marston?” 

“Yes, why did you? It was my case. 
Beat it!” 

He obeyed—as, in the last analysis, all 
men always must. From the safety of the 
door he turned and told her, ‘‘By-by, 
Brickeena. It’s your case!”” And he has- 
tened away. 

She set about repairing the damage done 
by the great surgeon who had not succeeded 
in following his own instructions about the 
retention of food by the patient. A bad 
habit is easy to learn, but she made Thur- 
ber unlearn his. 


doctor,’ said Carleton 
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Her will was the only will that transacted 
business in that room. It was the second 
day and the tactics had to be changed. 
She used more vigor, less coaxing. It came 
easier, because she was more herself; it was 
harder, because the swallowing was more 
painful. The patient had good sick-room 
manners. He didn’t rebel, though he sought 
to temporize. She saw in it a sign of im- 
provement. 

“Tt isn’t an hour already, is it?’’ he whis- 
pered once when he saw "the milk in her 
hand. 

“Yes; more.” 

“Later, please!’”’ He turned his head 
away. It was his only escape. 

“No, sir. The more you eat, the sooner 
you'll be out. Just do what you're told. 
That way you'll save a lot of breath. Come 
now! Take this!” 

“T’d like to say a 

“Say it with swallows, young fellow. 
Every time you admit two ounces of milk 
to your inner consciousness you’re really 
sending twenty-four roses to your wife. 
Show her!” And he gave in. 

Two hours later, as she was feeding him, 
she saw him gulping ominously. 

“Here! Here! None of that now,” she 
said sharply. “‘Get your mind off it. Think 
of something else.” 

“Of what?” he asked meekly. 

“Of don’t!’”’ she answered. 

“Don’t give me any more.”’ He said it 
feebly, but he grinned hopefully. 

“At-a-boy! Be a good sport and joke 
about it. Just one more swallow. That’s 
the way. Whoa there!” 

“T wasn’t going to,”’ he denied. 

“That’s right: Swear at me! Tomorrow 
you'll be thinking of a motor ride.” 

“Yes, to a dairy,” he whispered, with his 
conscious humorist’s smile. 

“Good shot!’’ she applauded, and then 
made him pay for it by giving him the en- 
tire glassful before he stopped feeling pleased 
with himself. 

Mrs. Thurber was allowed to come in 
for the usual impressively stipulated half 
minute. 

She looked at Miss O’Neill and Miss 
O’Neill promptly answered, ‘“‘Fine!’’ Mrs. 
Thurber looked again. Miss O’Neill com- 
plied. She explained: “Temperature nor- 
mal. Pulse normal. Took food regularly 
and retained it. Joked and smiled—and 
asked for you. If he was any better I’d be 
seared stiff.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Thurber, and 
closed her eyes, this time that she might 
not be dazzled by the sun. 

“You must have prayed,” ‘said Brick 
for good measure. 

“*T-did!-I did!” : 

“Then do it again and you'll have him 
sitting up tomorrow. No, no, dear, don’t 
tempt Providence. Miracles don’t come in 
pairs. Go out and get some fresh air., Doc- 
tor Marston was here early this morning 
and he won’t be in again till this evening.”’ 

It was after eight when Doctor Marston, 
accompanied by Doctor Carleton, called. 
Mrs. Thurber had come in for her second 
farewell look at her honey boy. 

“How is he?’”’ Marston from the door 
asked Miss O’Neill. 

“Fine!”’ she answered, from professional 
force of habit. She looked pale and the 


rings under her eyes showed quite dark. 
Fatigue made her look her age intensively, 
as it were. 

Marston looked at the chart and smiled, 
and looked at Miss O’Neill’s face and 


Jule | 


ceased to smile. He then turned \; 
patient meditatively. { 

Mrs. Thurber bit her lip. Why ji 
the doctor look pleased? 

Marston took Thurber’s pulse, sta}, 
his watch before him. Presently her 
the wrist and nodded, but not dec|y 
enough to soothe Mrs. Thurber. Hf, 
his stethoscope from his pocket w) 
ominous leisureliness and auscultat 
patient. 

“Good!” he exclaimed at last, ani\\ 
Thurber took a deep breath. “It mj, 
turb you a little to change the dre) 
he told Thurber with a perfectly ad) 
heartlessness, for Mrs. Thurber’s h\ 
“You can swear all you want to, b 
there is no need to coddle you any 1\ 

“Oh, doctor!’’ cried Mrs. Thurbe 
started toward him, obviously inte; 
making her gratitude plain to all. 

“No, no!”? And Marston held o} 
hand to keep her away. “‘ Don’t look ; 
that way. I didn’t do it. She did. | 
he pointed. at Miss O’Neill. 

He bent over his patient’s ban} 
chest and began to laugh exasperatir | 
a series of noiseless giggles. 

“T did not!” denied Brick furi| 
What she wanted to shout was: “Li! 
him! Laughing!” 

“Youdidso!’’ said Marston, and la| 
aloud. | 

That laugh—a sworn affidavit: 
pelled Mrs. Thurber toward the nurs 
her strength failed and she sank to her | 
before she could reach Miss O’Neill’; 
Quickly Brick stooped to raise her. 
Thurber seized the plump hand and pj 
it against her wet cheek. | 

“‘God bless you! You saved him fc 
you darling girl! I knew you would! 

“Aw, Doctor Marston did. Nobod 
could have pulled off that operation. 
over here and sit down and don’t pa 
attention to people who tell you f 
things about this baby.” 

She helped Mrs. Thurber to the ch: 
the head of the bed, from where she 
see John William Thurber to her h 
content. 

“You saved my honey boy!” said 
Thurber, and shook Miss O’Neill’s 
again and again. “You saved my di 
honey boy!” 

“What do you want to eat?” 
Marston. 

“Nothing,’”’ answered the patient. 

“What?” said Brick. 

“Anything!” hastily said John Wi 
Thurber. 

Marston roared. 

’ “Did you say it wasn’t your case’ 
asked Brick. ‘“‘And now that that’s se 
shall I change the dressing tonight or 
till tomorrow, Miss O’Neill?” 

“Tell him tomorrow, Miss O’Neill,’ 
Thurber, and smiled. 

Mrs. Thurber looked at Miss O' 
proudly. Wasn’t honey boy wonde 
But Brick, her face a resentful purple 
the room to keep from exploding. A 
walked by the open door of Number 3 
beckoned to Edith. 

“What now?” asked Miss Walker 
a flattering apprehensiveness. 

“Oh, that Marston was kidding r 
front of everybody, so I walked out on 
He makes me good and sick. And she 
it for gospel truth. ‘Oh, you savec 
darling honey boy for me!’ she says. | 
she the mush! But oh, geewhillikens 
nearly dead for some sleep! They wou 
treat a bigamous hyena the way they 
a poor nurse. So long, honey bunch.’ 

“Olive oil, little rosebud!”’ affection 
cooed Miss Edith Walker, and went 
to the Porto Rican patriarch, while 
O’Neill walked sleepily down the cor 
on her way to the diet kitchen to get | 
white of egg for her patient. 

“Ah-h!”’ she yawned. With luck, 
case ought to be discharged from the 
pital in ten days. She yawned again. 

“Gosh!”? she said. ‘“‘Ten days!” 
stretched her arms. 

It was her prayer to Somnus. The 
was ancient history. 
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| Observe the special equipment: balloon tires 
eo with steel disc wheels, nickeled radiator 
| shell, front and rear bumpers, motometer 
| with lock, windshield wiper, cowl lights, scuff 
plates and special body striping. 


| Then consider the sturdy and dependable 
| character of the car itself and you will un- 
\ derstand why it is equally attractive to men 
| and to women—and exceptionally attractive 
| to both. 
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No roofing material 
can equal Asbestos in 
durability, fire-safety 
and ultimate economy. 


Various types of roofing mate- 
rials fully discussed in our booklet. 
Send for it. 


Jouns - Manvi tie Inc. 
294 Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


along they get excited and double the price. 
But Alonzo Bissell, it appeared, had spe- 
cifie reasons. 

“The boy had only worked here a little 
while,” he said, ‘‘before I thought I saw 
possibilities in him. He was always on 
hand bright and early in the morning, never 
grumbled if he had to stay after closing 
time, and no trouble was ever too much for 
him in trying to please a customer. I told 
him one day how much I liked his work, 
and to show I meant it I gave him a pretty 
fair increase in salary.” 

Mr. Bissell smiled sadly at the conse- 
quences of this act. 

“T guess prosperity sort of went to the 
boy’s head,” he went on. ‘“‘You know 
there are a lot of places around town here 
that sell things on installments. Well, the 
very next day he showed up with a sporty 
diamond ring on his finger. It was none of 
my business if he wanted to decorate him- 
self up that way, but the first thing I knew, 
a fellow began coming in every Monday 
morning to collect the installment, and I 
began to hear the other clerks joke Scott 
about how many weeks it would be before 
he would own his ornament. 

“‘T’m not one of these thrift fanatics that 
believe a man’s chief function in life is to 
hoard his pennies, and I thought the boy 
would soon realize it was a poor plan to 
mortgage his future that way. I even gave 
him a further increase in salary after a 
while so he could get on a cash basis again. 
Did that work? Hardly. He had tasted 
the joys of buying things without waiting 
to save the money, and the increased salary 
gave him a chance to make other first pay- 
ments. Pretty soon collectors began com- 
ing in for weekly installments on a gold 
watch, a fur-trimmed overcoat, a platinum 
scarfpin and a secondhand automobile. 
The other clerks joked him more than ever. 

“Strangely, all this did not affect his 
efficiency in his work. He was by far the 
best salesman I had, and I was still hope- 
ful. About a year ago I had a heart-to- 
heart talk with him, and found he was in 
the condition where he could catch up with 
his debts in about six months if he did not 
enter into any more time-payment compli- 
cations. I told him if he would do that I 
would put him on a profit-sharing basis for 
the coming year, an arrangement that would 
net him quite a decent little sum, the way 
business was going. 

“‘Of course he was pleased over that, and 
promised there would be no more dollar- 
down-and-dollar-a-week transactions. Sure 
enough, the collectors began to drop off 
after a while until the only one left was the 
secondhand automobile man. One day this 
fellow came in to see Scott, and pretty soon 
the latter came back to the office and asked 
me when he could count on his profit- 
sharing money. I told him the first of 
July. Next day Scott came driving down 
to the store in another secondhand car. 
The old one, he said, didn’t have a self- 
starter. I reminded him of his promise 
about installment payments. 

“«This is no installment proposition,’ he 
said proudly. ‘I gave him a note for the 
whole two hundred dollars, payable the 
first of July.’ 

“Then it was,” said Alonzo Bissell, ‘“‘that 
I gave up my idea of making a partner of 
the boy. Instead, I decided to sell out and 
take my trips to California and Europe.” 

Of course Scott Reed had acted foolishly. 
But, I reminded Mr. Bissell, if he was all 
right in a business way it was really no 
one’s affair how he handled his private con- 
cerns. If he was a good clerk there was no 
reason why he might not make an equally 
good merchant. 

‘But there is every reason,” said Alonzo 
Bissell earnestly, “‘why the boy could not 
be a good merchant. If he cannot wait 
until he has the money before he buys 
things, it shows he lacks self-control. And 
self-control is precisely the thing a mer- 
chant has to practice a dozen times every 


(Continued from Page 40) 


business day. A traveling man, for in- 
stance, comes in here with a new line of 
goods that I should like to buy, but I don’t 
do it because the old line must be worked 
off first. I should like a new and more 
stylish delivery car, but it would be ex- 
travagance, because the old one is still go- 
ing strong. Self-control? That’s about half 
the business battle. Without it a person 
may be a fairly successful clerk, but never, 
certainly, a business man!”’ 

After the closing out of the Bissell hard- 
ware business Scott Reed went to Chicago, 
where he now has a position as salesman in 
a department store. -—J. R. SPRAGUE. 


Round Pegs for Round Holes 


N A DEPARTMENT store like ours 

with a peak staff of 9800 and a normal 
one of 7500, I, in my position of employ- 
ment manager, select approximately 3000 
persons within a single year. Ninety-five 
per cent are women. 

Roughly speaking, I have seen about 
350,000 persons within the nine years of 
my service, and have employed less than 
one-sixth of them. As year of experience is 
piled upon year of experience, so many of 
my tools become self-functioning that it 
grows increasingly difficult to speak from 
the layman’s viewpoint. 

For sales positions, however—and as 
they average 30 per cent better pay than 
the clerical ones and outnumber them ten 
to one, they are the most desired—I have 
applicants from every walk in life. College 
instructors and school-teachers bored to 
tears with teaching, runaway wives, unac- 
claimed artists, bored society girls, high- 
school and college students fresh from their 
classes, domestic servants who are on the 
outs with domesticity, home girls with time 
heavy on their hands, sales persons from 
other stores or other cities, and a wide 
range of widows, mainly grass. All of them 
feel that a huge pile of brick and stone and 
marble like ours must spell opportunity in 
heavy type. It does more or less—mostly 
less. 

For one sales position that will pay be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars a 
year in commissions and salary, there will 
be fifty that offer a starting wage of four- 
teen dollars a week. 

The rate is my first shock attack. The 
thinning out is numerous. “‘Me—fourteen 
dollars! Why, I make twenty dollars and 
board as second maid, to say nothing of 
days off, clothing and occasional use of a 
motor.’’ “‘ You aren’t serious when you say 
fourteen dollars. I spent that much in car 
fare to and from school.” “Even art pays 
better than that!” 

But if the applicant is in earnest and 
passes the wage hurdle, I am ready to do 
some research on my own account. 

Married or single? My decision will not 
hinge on that item, but it will be influenced 
by it. Married women, with wage-earning 
husbands in the offing, often develop a 
temperamental attitude toward their jobs 
that works against permanency. 

“Are you asking me to hang up that 
messy heap of dresses? What about Mae 
and Violette? They’re doing nothing. I 
guess I don’t have to work if I don’t want 
tos dont.) 

“Late? What of it? If your husband 
came home sick, I guess you’d see that he 
had a decent breakfast before you broke 
your neck getting to work.” 

Of course some married women are just 
as conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties as any single employes; but marriage 
always gives me to think. 

Incidentally, persons with physical de- 
fects are weeded out by my assistants 
before the applicants are passed to me. Per- 


. 


sonal appearance is an important item in 
every case. So much so that I have an . 
plicant upon whom I am looking favorably 
remove her hat and wraps before I send her 


to interview the chief of the department for 


Sd 
= |! 
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which she is being considered. I yp; 
know the worst at once, and many jf 
that a hat or cloak has covered are ra; 
to me. Sometimes there has been a |g 
in dyeing, and the colors of the rz} 
which are a real asset to a rainy, op 
sky, are of no value whatever whe t 
are streaked through a woman’s hai). 

Closely allied to external appear ¢ 
the matter of good speech. I make}; 
plicants talk, and sometimes the) 
themselves out of a job. While I per} 
am almost shock-proof against such| 
ant expressions as “‘ You got nothing | 
kid.” “‘Mr. Garton, did you say, m| 
No, dearie, he ain’t in yet.” “Flanne]| 
gowns! You ain’t asking for them \ 
at this time of year.” ‘‘Lookit this 
sister. Have you ever saw a sweeter ¢; 
yet I feel that many customers migh; 
such a negative reaction to them | 
hesitate to give them the opportunit) 

With appearance and linguistic 1| 
ments satisfactorily adjusted, four la 
siderations weigh with me in the plac, 
of a candidate—preparation, the | 
supply and demand, suitability of apj| 
to the rest of the personnel in the | 
manifestation of interest in the job. | 
tick the points off in the order ol 
naming. 

Previous experience on a similar 
considered good preparation. This is; 
necessary in fashion departments liki 
gowns, fine wraps, boots, or in cost} 
chandise sections like furniture, je 
art, Oriental rugs and musical instru 
From the standpoint of the novice w 
had no such training, schooling, tray 
social experience tend to offset the 
named requirement. 

Supply and demand is self-explan 
When the market is flush I am much 
critical and much more exacting than 
it is dull. So is every other employir 
dium. 

The personnel of a section is mj 
stant source of study and of inform 
If it is manned by older women exclus 
a young girl has a good chance to be 
of a slavey than a sales person. Or tl 
tion head may have certain eccentri 
I used to send applicant after applic: 
one section, only to have the local ma 
send back the word “unsatisfact 
Finally I tried out a candidate tha 
only partial approval from me, bu 
was the last choice of the morning. ‘‘( 
came the answer. I was mystified, bu 
no intention of remaining in the dark. 
a bit of sleuthing, and the mystery ¥ 
mystery at all. The head was five feet 
inches tall and he liked to tower ov 
employes. So he wanted no one ove 
feet four and a half inches. 

Then if the woman or girl is the 
height or the right color or the right 
perhaps I should say ‘‘and” rather 
“‘or’’—I need only convince mysel! 
she is very much in earnest. With t 
view, I list all the undesirable feature 
might have a bearing on her interes’ 
I watch her reaction. If she begins by 
ing doubtful, then more doubtful and 
most doubtful, I stop wasting her tim 
mine. But if she starts to refute my 
ments or minimizes the difficulties | 
minding me of other greater diffic 
that she has already surmounted, I t 
to go to it with my blessing. 

But I do not want to leave the in 
sion that the sky is the limit. A 
woman may become an assistant buy 
buyer. But out of 4000, this pron 
may be made to ten or twelve pt 
within a year. The buyer and hi 
sistants may live for twenty years | 
particular department in which a sale 
son happens to fall. Then she is lik 
remain a sales person. The one pc 
that she must be unusually clever, 
prising and aggressive to top the 0 
If she does, then of course she pre 
finds her proper station. 
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On your trip.you need 
Gabriel Snubbers. 
They save you: 
They save your 
car ~~~ They 
pay for them: 
selves in the 
first month 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland.Ohio.--Toronto,Canada. 
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What do 
you make? 


A door, leading to bigger 
profits and better products, 
is opening for the manufac- 
turing industry. 

At last a vulcanized fibre 
has been developed that can 
be spun like soft metal or 
formed cold over forming dies. 


Think what this means! 
You can save money and im- 
prove your product. 


Write or wire and we will 
be glad to have our engineers 
call and discuss the many 
advantages of Continental 
Vulcanized Fibre Grade 25. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE CO. 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Dilecto, also Contex, 
Conite and Vulcanized Fibre, from: 


NEW YORK 250 Park Ave. 
CHICAGO .. . . . Wrigley Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH . Farmers Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


SAN FRANCISCO 75 Fremont St. 
LOS ANGELES. 307 So. Hill St. 
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goal. Our self is important to the extent 
that it brings harmony with the whole 
scheme of family, village, the state and 
the whole universe. This sense of har- 
mony is the foundation of the Japanese civ- 
ilization. In harmony alone beauty is 
found. To harmony, therefore, we sacrifice 
our individual self. It has the drawback of 
toning down the strong individuality 
which is the strength of American democ- 
racy. It also has the disadvantage of blur- 
ring the sense of distinction which is the 
backbone of science, the glory of the mod- 
ern era. It has the advantage, however, of 
keeping before our eyes the relationship of 
ourselves with the great scheme of the sur- 
rounding world. Compared to the sublime 
scheme of the whole universe, our small self 
becomes infinitesimal. 

Generalization is never satisfactory as an 
explanation. Let me narrate a few stories 
to explain to what an extent this ingrained 
sense of harmony has gone into Japanese 
life and mentality. 

Some two hundred and fifty-odd years 
ago there lived in Japan a great painter, 
Tanyu Kano. He was asked one time to 
paint on the screens of a newly built Bud- 
dhist temple in Kioto. It was an honor, and 
the great master put his heart and soul 
into the work. People waited with expect- 
ancy. It was announced at last that the 
picture was done. The lord abbot of the 
temple made an official visit to the hall on 
whose screens the great Tanyu used his 
brush. The picture portrayed an old man 
accompanied by a few servants. A work of 
undoubted merit. The quick eye of the lord 
abbot recognized the subject of the picture. 
It was Li Po, the great Chinese poet, who 
was always identified by two things, the 
wine casket he carried on his back and the 
waterfall by which he somehow was sup- 
posed to have been standing untiringly. 

‘Ts this not the picture of Li Po?”’ asked 
the high priest. 

“Yes, your lordship.” 

“Why, then, haven’t you forgotten to 
paint something? Where is the waterfall, 
Bite 

The painter, without answering the 
query, quietly rose from the seat and 
walked across the large hall to the opposite 
side and, opening the paper screen, pointed 
to the garden outside and bowed. Lo! 
There was a beautiful waterfall among the 
rocks and trees. The idea was obvious. 
There is a waterfall, a real one in the gar- 
den. Why, what’s the use of duplicating it 
in the picture in the room? Li Po on the 
screen and a waterfall in the garden—is it 
not a perfect harmony for the whole temple 
ground? The lord abbot smiled and bowed 
in turn. 


Steps That Were Out of Harmony 


Another story: Some two hundred years 
ago there lived a great dancer who was 
even honored by invitations from the 
mighty shogun himself—ruler of the land— 
to dance in his presence. It happened one 
day that he was paying a visit to a great 
temple near Kioto. He went up the flight 
of stone steps leading to a belfry. When he 
reached the top of the steps he bent his 
head to one side and seemed to reflect on 
something. He then turned round to his 
following disciples and said, ‘‘It is curious. 
There is something wrong about these 
steps. I don’t think these are just as they 
were originally built. There must have 
been one more step. One of you boys will 
please go and ask the abbot about it.” 
Presently the abbot came out with the dis- 
ciple and explained that when he succeeded 
to the late abbot some thirty-odd years ago, 
the steps were then just exactly as now. 
The master dancer was not satisfied with 
the explanation. He asked a few laborers 
to be sent for. He ordered them to dig at 
the foot of the steps, and behold, there was 
another stone step buried by the accumu- 
lating dust of centuries! 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


“There you are!”’ he cried exultingly. 
““When I ascended the flight of steps and 
reached to the top, I felt there was some- 
thing lacking in harmony. I could not con- 
ceive that the great gardener who had de- 
signed this garden could leave this flight in 
such an unfinished state. Without another 
step it is entirely out of proportion with the 
surrounding scenery of the garden.” 

It was the same intuitive love of harmony 
which could not conceive of anything sepa- 
rate from all the surroundings. In a garden, 
in a picture, so in life. In what relationship 
do we stand with the surrounding com- 
munity—the family, the village, the state 
and the whole world? The unending quest 
of soul goes on fervently. You may deplore 
that in the great stress laid on the harmony 
of the whole, the dignity of the individual is 
neglected. It is true. But is it not also true 
that compared with the sublime scheme of 
the universe the value of our self is infi- 
nitely small? 


Oriental Memory Education 


After the Great War a number of Euro- 
pean statesmen published their autobiog- 
raphies defending their causes and policies. 
Not a single public man of Japan left an 
autobiography. And why? Because con- 
sciously or unconsciously all of them felt 
that their parts were very small in the life 
of anation. A small part was played in the 
great drama. It does not matter much if 
the name of the actor is not honored. If it 
is to be honored, the vindication will come 
later without his own help. The world 
history, after all, is the world court. Of 
course, men are human. Some must have 
felt otherwise. But as public opinion con- 
sidered self-vindication bad taste, they had 
to go out quietly. 

There is no moral issue involved. It is 
just a matter of taste. 

Another trait of the Japanese and Orien- 
tal mind as a whole is the love of abstrac- 
tion. It stands in sharp contrast with the 
Anglo-Saxon love of particulars. The 
former runs along the line of generaliza- 
tion, theory and metaphysical abstraction. 
The latter is concrete, direct, practical and 


particular. The contact of the two minds, © 


therefore, ends by going off in a tangent, 
one way or the other. 

Then there is another characteristic. 
The difference of education has left marks 
of difference in the minds of these two peo- 
ples. The Anglo-Saxon education has been, 
to my mind, particularly successful in de- 
veloping the power of judgment in the chil- 
dren. They are taught in school and at 
home to form judgments of their own on all 
occasions and matters. Sometimes with 
some speed too. Here is again seen the 
mark of individualism. Concrete individual 
opinions are only possible in the atmos- 
phere of individual liberty and the freedom 
born of democracy. 

The education of China and Japan is 
based on memory. Children of both na- 
tions have to memorize a tremendous num- 
ber of Chinese ideographs and idiomatic 
expressions. The ideographs alone run up 
to fifty thousand. In the feudal age the 
task was even greater. Students had to re- 
member the interpretations of the classic 
textbooks as given by the particular teacher 
they studied under. It left very little room 
for the development of individual judg- 
ment. 

It was said of Lord Macaulay’s mem- 
ory that he could cite some author on any 
given subject without taking the trouble 
of thinking it out himself. So the cultiva- 
tion of memory was a drawback for the 
Chinese and Japanese students in develop- 
ing the power of judgment. / 

Love of harmony tended to discour- 
age the individual differentiation, love) of 
abstraction to diminish the chance of f oti 
lating concrete opinions, and the century- 
old system of memory education thwarted 
the power of making confident original 


assertions. Fortunately there is iny 
cational systems of China and Ja\ 
some tendency to emancipate thehj 
and youths from the burden of me) 
so many characters. | 

Now, with the help of this know, 
us come back to the conversation pt 
young Kato of Tokio and M 
Oklahoma. Kato was just out « 
versity and was not acquainted } 
Western mentality. He was not 
talking with an American. §o 14 
the only thing he could fall back or }; 
eighteen years of education in |! 
schools. The question of earthquy 
very easy. He had just to state tt 
personal experiences. But when it \ 
immigration it was not so simple. [ 
to think. So his Oriental mind h; 
mobilized and set in motion. 

Let us get around his smiling 1) 
look inside his head and study w) 
happening there. Unlike most An} 
a Japanese does not have decided | 
on every subject. He has a certain) 
to coming to hasty conclusions on | 
things.. He is fond of meditating || 
retical subjects in a leisurely man 
does not make up his mind on the]\ 
issues of the day with a snap of his} 
so to speak. So when Mr. Smith ( 
homa asked Kato about his views 
immigration law, Kato woke up 
shock to the fact that he must f 
opinion right there. His emotional} 
on this issue was very clear, as is 
most Japanese on any subject. He 
like the immigration law. But» 
thought it was sentimental, and as. 
cated person in a foreign country 
that he should give a well-reaso 
argument. He also felt a curiousri 
bility, as most Japanese do on suc 
sions. He felt that he was repre 
Japan in a foreign country and, alt] 
private citizen, he thought he was 
the sentiment of his country. This1 
him down and restrained him from 
some clever remarks light-heartec 
tuned to Mr. Smith’s atmosphere. 
smiled and began to think, unfort 
looking away from Mr. Smith. 


Smiling Faces and Gloomy S 


His innate love of abstraction led 
academic research. He first que 
himself, ‘‘What is immigration? 
course it is the migration of individ 
longing to one body politic to a 
Then he questioned, ‘“‘On what phil 
is immigration based?”’ Of cour, 
based on the sense of justice that hu 
has the right to seek food. Then ] 
training of memory began to worl 
great temptation had always been 
out from his stock of memory the s 
of problems. 

So he rummaged his knowle 
Chinese classics, which form the ba 
of Japanese ethical views. There 1 
irresistible Confucius. Confucius bé 
theory of human society on justi 
benevolence. There! His major pr 
founded. He can gradually foll 
theory by process of deductive ar 
and apply it to the solution of the 
gration law of 1924. So with all si 
and the best of intentions he began, 
fucius said twenty-five hundred 
ago ” Receiving a few words 
couragement from Mr. Smith on tk 
he proceeded to his next logical 
“Immigration means the migration 
ple _ es 

Bang! With incredible rapidi 
Smith began to speak. Oh, si 
avalanche of words! Jumping so 
from point to point that young Kat 
scarcely follow the logic of argume 
the whirlwind velocity of the talk 
American, Kato was dazed. It was 
to him, this American system of arg 

(Continued on Page 56) — 
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nly Hudson Can Build This Value 


Throughout Hudson’s long-time policy of giving greatest value for the money, this is the lowest price, 
the finest Hudson, the greatest value Hudson ever offered. Only Hudson’s exclusive advantages of the 
famous patented Super-Six principle combined with the world’s largest production of 6-cylinder cars 
make it possible. By greater margins than ever before it is today the 


World’s Greatest Buy 


No motor, however costly in design or construction, excels 
Super-Six smoothness, reliability and performance. There 
has been constant improvement in every detail. Easier 
steering, greater roadability, more comfort, better mate- 
rials, finer workmanship, handsomer appearance, and 
more lasting finish. 


To hundreds of thousands of owners Hudson value 
means not only hundreds of dollars ‘saved in purchase 
price, but also the most economical service in operation 
and maintenance. What this enthusiastic ownership says 
accounts for the conviction everywhere that Hudson is 
the world’s greatest value. Everyone says it. Sales prove it. 
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The only thing that Kato didn’t know and 
Mr. Smith didn’t know was the simple fact 
that the Oriental way of argument was to 
begin from a, b, c and go down, while the 
American method was to start with z, y, x 
and goup. Americans do not usually reach 
to ec, b, a, whereas many Japanese stop 
somewhere near 1, m, n without coming 
down to x, y, z. So the one stops at the 
concrete solution of the particular case and 
calls it practical, direct and frank, while the 
other lingers leisurely on the mystic height 
of abstract theory and calls it deep, 
philosophic and fundamental. 

Nothing affords a greater contrast be- 
tween the Japanese and American life than 
the theaters of the two countries. The 
Broadway theaters glow with humor, wit, 
color and wholesome laughter. The tone is 
bright, cheerful and thrilling with the surg- 
ing of young and vigorous blood of a new 
nation. The Japanese theaters abound in 
tragedies; lots of weeping. Programs are 
half tragedies and half classical dances. 
Very few comedies. This astonishes a casual 
traveler who sees smiling faces and gay 
kimonos all around in actual life. And it is 
an index to read an Oriental mind. 

The theater, in a way, is an escape from 
life. Nobody goes to theater after the 
day’s work is done to see his actual life re- 
peated on the stage again. He will rather 
welcome a change, revealing a different 
angle of life. Americans go to their work 
with an intensity and seriousness that call 
forth unstinted admiration from an out- 
side observer. But it is not their whole con- 
cern in life. Their warm and frankly kind 
hearts must find expression in some other 
form of life. The note of buoyancy and 
optimism of their theater supplies the need. 
It seems so to me at least. 

Apply the same logic to the Japanese 
theater. Why are there so many gloomy 
scenes on the stage and so much weeping? 
It comes from two things. One reason is 
the Japanese love of art for art’s sake. The 
real lovers of the theater in Japan do not 
pay much attention to plot or story. They 
take immense delight in watching how the 
part is acted. They go to the same play 
ten to twenty times—not on consecutive 
days, but during a lifetime. But everybody 
is not such an expert or connoisseur. There 
is also a second reason which applies to a 
greater number of people. It is an escape 
from life. The Japanese are highly emo- 
tional. But their tenet of life consists in the 
suppression of emotion. Even a small be- 
trayal is considered to be bad taste. They 
have to smile on—day in and day out. But 
their actual life is not, unfortunately, just 
the continuous flow of springtide joys. 
Particularly in the good old feudal days life 
was a pretty sad affair. That pent-up sense 
of tragic real life was given expression in 
the theater. Thus real emotion found full 
play on the stage. 


Suppression Versus Expression 


We are highly emotional—to some Occi- 
dental observers even sentimental. The 
Oriental mind cannot be studied separately 
from this emotional quality of the owner. 
Heart and mind go together in the East, 
even in the meditation on more detached 
things. Particularly in Japanese life emo- 
tion is the great force that drives people on. 
Some inscrutable conclusions and acts can 
be explained by a glance into their emo- 
tional origins. 

With an emotional person blood goes 
easily to the head. But he cannot live 
happily with all his blood in his head 
twenty-four hours of the day. So there 
comes another quality to his rescue. It is 
the strong discipline of suppression. Ac- 
cording to an authority greater than mine, 
the difference between the civilizations of 
the East and the West lies in the fact that 
whereas the essential point of the latter is 
the conquest of Nature, that of the former 
is the conquest of passion. Passion in all 
its different forms, apart from genuine and 
noble emotion, is to be kept under leash. 
That leads to different modes of Oriental 
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life. Our love of simplicity is based on the 
fundamental desire not to be swept away 
by the passion for luxury. Our aversion to 
oral expression which has made the Japa- 
nese one of the most taciturn of races comes 
from the desire to deny ourselves the satis- 
faction. of self-expression. We take delight 
in understatement. Language for us is not 
expression, but suggestion. 

Suppression and not expression of emo- 
tion is the mode of life in the Orient. We 
believe that there is more dignity in the 
quiet accumulation of water in Lake Erie 
than in its climax leap at Niagara. 

“Why don’t you kiss in Japan?” is the 
question put to us frequently. It comes 
from the same aversion to excess expres- 
sion. Gleams in the eyes of two lovers 
mean ten times more than the smacking 
of lips—so at least think the Japanese. 

This apparently queer perversion of 
highly emotional qualities in the Japanese 
and their fondness for suppression have 
given rise to enormous misunderstandings. 
During the Russo-Japanese War many a 
foreign observer attributed the Japanese 
soldiers’ willingness to die to lack of feeling 
and sensibility. They missed these soldiers’ 
emotional love for country and emperor. 
Not used to this kind of suppression these 
casual observers missed the essential point. 

This deep-seated emotion and formal 
suppression have given rise to the so-called 
inscrutability of the Oriental mind. But 
here we are going into another side of the 
study. 


The Confessions of a Cat 


The best way to study the psychology 
of a nation is of course to go into its 
imaginative literature, particularly fiction. 
I have always considered it a great misfor- 
tune that modern Japan is known only by 
its armaments, industries and diplomacy. 
The achievement of new Japan in its litera- 
ture can scarcely be called inferior to its 
material progress. 

Soseki Natsume’s name stands out as one 
of the two or three great writers of modern 
Japan. His novels, short stories and essays 
have gone very far into the making of the 
mind of young Japan. He spent the best 
part of his life in the study of English 
literature. In fact, he occupied the chair of 
English literature at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio left vacant by the death 
of Lafeadio Hearn. In his mind the best 
spiritual elements of the East and West 
met. After his return from London, where 
he had spent three years of study, he was 
quietly teaching, away from the gaze of the 
world. He took the whole country by 
storm in 1905, however, by his first novel, 
I Am a Cat. It was supposed to be a cat’s 
impression of human life around him. It 
was a vivid picture of the contemporary 
age with a vein of genuine humor after the 
style of some English writers. It was at the 
end of the sad war with Russia and people 
were thirsty for cheerful laughter. The 
story caught the popular imagination and 
Natsume was enthroned in the secure seat 
of a great writer. 

I Am a Cat was a curious story with no 
particular plot. It appeared in serial form 
in a monthly magazine, and every part of 
it was interesting and independent of the 
others. The tremendous popularity of the 
novel made the publisher force the writer 
to continue the story apparently against his 
will. He complained of it often. I was one 
of his students. He used to come to the 
class and say “‘I am going to murder the 
cat one of these days,” and he finally did. 
Suddenly he made the cat of his famous 
story drink beer from a glass left by the 
master, drop into a water bucket, and sing 
out in a most hilarious way, revealing all 
sorts of cheerful things it saw in the water. 
And that was the end of the famous cat. 
The public was disappointed, but could not 
complain about the delightful manner in 
which he killed the cat and ended the story. 

This cat story has nothing to do with 
the present article except to indicate that 
the Oriental mind is not entirely devoid of 
humor, and also to serve as a contrast to 
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the following explanation of this man and 
his ideas: 

Natsume’s reputation was sustained and 
enhanced by the novels that followed the 
cat story. The most significant part of it 
all was the time of his appearance as a 
novelist. The period between 1905 and 
1912 was a remarkable period for new 
Japan. It was the period of a great renais- 
sance in Japanese literature; in a sense a 
new Japan was being born. After the stu- 
pendous sacrifices made during the war 
with Russia, there were unmistakable signs 
of disappointment throughout the country. 
This led to a great reaction against the 
romanticism, heroism and nationalism that 
had preceded the war, and eventually to 
the awakening of the new spirit of scientific 
realism. A great wave of naturalism swept 
the whole country. Novelists of undoubted 
merit rose in the tide of naturalism. It was 
the day of destructive criticism and merci- 
less exposition. In the eager quest for truth 
they tore down all semblance of respect to- 
ward things which had been considered 
sacred in Oriental culture. They brought 
the bold challenge of the Occidental mind 
to the Oriental. All the myth and mist were 
to be scrapped by the Western scientific 
realism. They stirred the conscience of the 
whole nation. 

Then came Soseki Natsume with the 
story of a cat and challenged the storm of 
realism. He was almost alone and he made 
a gallant fight. During his three years of 
sojourn in London he began to doubt 
whether the word literature meant the same 
thing in the Fast and the West. He came 
to the conclusion that it was different. This 
he brought out in his monumental work, 
On Literature, which he began with a cu- 
rious sentence, ‘‘The essence of literature 
is F+f.”’ The following five hundred pages 
were devoted to the explanation of this 
sitfgle thesis. By F he meant Facts and 
by f feeling—that is to say, that the inter- 
play of reason and emotion constituted the 
essence of literature. He quoted profusely 
from all great writers of the West, particu- 
larly Tennyson, Swinburne and Shakspere. 
He, as a concrete example, would describe 
the reaction of the Oriental and Occidental 
minds to the same subject such as a bamboo 
grove. He would sing its beauty first in 
English verse, then in Chinese verse and 
then in Japanese lines. Such was his gift! 
And he would explain how differently the 
Oriental and Occidental literature would 
treat the same object. In sum, he con- 
cluded that the greater part is played in 
Oriental life by emotion. 


A Japanese Huckleberry Finn 


In him met the best of the two civiliza- 
tions. Although a thorough Oriental, he 
was keenly aware of the great attainments 
of the West. Particularly his humor had 
great Occidental flavor in it. His novel 
Botchan; or, A Little Chap, with its genuine 
humor and penetration, can be compared 
to Huckleberry Finn as describing a typical 
Japanese boy’s psychology. His attitude 
was called by advocates of naturalism ‘a 
loitering taste.”’ In fact, he himself wrote an 
essay called A Loitering Taste, which throws 
some light on the Oriental mind. 

He wrote: ‘“‘Life abounds in all kinds of 
leisure. To comment on the quality of tea, 
to water flowers in the garden, to dally with 
pictures and sculptures or to make a few 
jokes, these are all little delights of idle 
moments in life. There is no reason why 
these also should not be the material for 
literature. The loitering taste is the taste 
for quietly lingering at every pleasant or 
interesting spot as long as possible. It is, 
therefore, a taste that does not make for a 
rapid development in story. In other 
words, it is the taste that only a man who 
is not hurried in his mind can enjoy. A man 
of this way of life, for instance, goes shop- 
ping. He is sure to tarry on his way.) He 
will stop in front of a police box to w ee a 
boy who is delivering a rat to a pln an. 
He will also stop to listen to the tale that 
an unknown braggart is telling his friends. 
Thus the unhurried shopper moves slowly 


on his way. To a busy man thikia, 
happen. He is out for shopping, i} 
shop with grim determination. 
shopping is over, his work is oves 
same is true in anovel. If the wri 
passion is centered on fate, any 
larly the fate of the hero in thes 
no genial ease of mind, an 
there is in his work no art of 

Natsume’s basic philosophy |, 
dhism and the backbone of his 
Orientalism. But he had an Oecei 
ture which enabled him to look 
at the weaknesses of Oriental tri|j 
clearly dissociated genuine em 
sheer sentimentalism, which hai 
weakness of the preceding Orient): 
Although he taunted English ey 
in a while, saying ‘English geni\ 
creatures I could never understz} 
my three years’ stay in London,’ j 
were permeated with a strong n>». 
much after the fashion of English , 
and stood in strong contrast to th 
naturalistic writers who exclai, 
sordidness was the real status 0 
Natsume the highest motive in | 
moral motive, and the goal of |) 
translate one’s moral convict; 
action. 

Here our study of the Orie); 
leads us into another subject—t | 
peculiar position which the Japa| 
occupies between the Oriental | 
the Occidental. Here stop the d; 
ties and begin the similarities be) 
Japanese mind and Occidental | 


Behind the Oriental y 


'The whole of Asia is summa 
the Orient, and its peoples Orien 
what a world of difference betw 
so-called Orientals! In fact, there 
Oriental mind, but many Orient 
In some respects the Japanese are 
Americans or French than like t 
of India. History, geography ani 
habit have combined to give the 
some idiosyncrasies which are 
from those of their continental bi 

With all our love of abstractior 
not produced great systems of p 
as in China, nor a sublime system 
asin India. And why? Simply be 
Japanese mind could not dissoci, 
physical thought from actual 
Wang Yang-ming is a Chinese pl 
but he has a greater number of fo 
Japan than in China. His whol 
philosophy was ‘“‘To know is to 
it fitted extremely well with the 
mentality. The Japanese outlook 
based on the theory of conduct ai 
that of existence. The Japan 
pragmatists before the days of 
James. This makes a Japanese ra 
servative in expression. He is afr: 
living up to his statement. It h 
capped the Japanese in parli 
affairs. ‘‘He talks” has finisher 
number of public men, and eloqi 
never flourished in politics. That: 
in expression has again handica 
Japanese in international friend 
has given an uncomfortable imp! 
reserve to outsiders. 

Then another thing: Fifteen ce 
Buddhistic teaching could not co 
Japanese to its sublime pessimisrr 
ture we are boisterously optimist 
turies of training to suppress our 
has given us the veneer of quiet ap 
but underneath it all there is as 
timism surging throughout our ¥ 
Seven hundred years of feudalism 
and gloomy experience for the m: 
the people and the marks are still y 
But sixty years of emancipation is 
to the surface the dominant no 
timism. 

If the West could penetrate thi 
apparent coolness of the Oriental 1 
the inner sanctum, it would disco 
amazement that the Japanese mi 
prisingly cheerful and practical. J 
between Asia and America; so 
mind. r 
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A SPECIAL SPORT CAR DISPLAY —There will be a 
special exhibit of these three beautiful cars, the Sport 
: Sedan, Sport Touring and Sport Runabout, at Franklin 
eae dealers during the next two weeks. Each represents the 
ee highest development of its particular type. Every line 
expresses high power, comfort and enduring style. 
‘ ee Like the four other Series 11 types, these sport 
ee ies cars come ready for the road —fully equipped 


with appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover— 
at the catalog price. Only freight and tax are extta. 


“Shuh! They’s lots of just as rotten 
actors as him.” 

“Oh, is they? An’ I guess they can all 
wrastle bulls, too, cain’t they?’”’ 

“T reckon us can do that pitcher ’thout 
no bull-wrastlin’.’”’ 

J. Cesar rapped impatiently on the desk 
top. 

“Trouble with you, Orifice, is that all 
the talkin’ you does ain’t got no sense to it. 
Now I asks you, does you remember how 
come us to make this pitcher, an’ how come 
the story to be wrote?”’ 

“‘T don’t see # 

“‘Nos-suh! You is blind. Well, Ill re- 
mind you. Opus come to me a long time 
ago an’ says that once when he was busted 
he tooken a job with a feller which used to 
goroun’ the country wrastlin’ a bull. Opus’ 
job was to travel with the bull an’ take care 
of him, an’ while he was doin’ such he 
learned all about bull-wrastlin’. So us pre- 
pares a story which Opus plays the comedy 
lead in. The way the scenario runs, Opus 
has got to wrastle a bull. An’ the night be- 
fo’ he does such, he slips aroun’ to the barn 
an’ takes that bad bull out an’ puts a lady 
bull in his place which would be easy to 
th’ow. But the villain, which Welford 
Potts is playin’, sees him do such, an’ the 
minute he gets away, Welford goes an’ 
swipes that bull again an’ puts him back in 
place of the cow. 

‘““Now tha’s the big comic scene of the 
pitcher. ‘Cause Opus goes out an’ bets all 
his money an’ also the gal that he can th’ow 
that animule, An’ the nex’ day when the 
big contes’ comes along—why, he gits out 
there espectin’ to wrastle a cow. But who 
should show up but that cow’s husband, an’ 
then what happens? Why, Opus wrastles 
the bull an’ th’ows him, gittin’ the best of 
the feller which tried to put one over. It’s 
gwine be an awful funny pitcher, an’ even if 
us was to put in a calf instead of that bull, 
I guess we coul’n’t git nobody else to wras- 
tle with him. Now I tells you to make a re- 
considerment.”’ 

“An’ I says I won’t, bull or no bull.” 

“Yah! You makes me plumb disgustful. 
All he wants is twelve hund’ed a yeah extra 
fo’ two yeahs—twenty-fo’ hund’ed dollars. 
It ain’t a cent mo’n he’s wuth, but just 
‘cause you is butt-headed you flings away 
six thousan’ dollars which we has a’ready 
inwested in the pitcher. Honest, Orifice, 
was I to espress my ‘pinion of you, you 
could have my th’oat cut. But I woul’n’— 
‘cept to say I think you is a fat, none- 
thinkin’ ol’ buzzard without a brain inside 
yo’ skull, an’ Ay 

“Director Clump!”’ The voice reverber- 
ated through the room as presidential dig- 
nity asserted itself. ‘‘This is less majesty, 
an’ that ain’t one of the fondest things I is 
of. Now I says to you what I says to Opus 
Randall: Ise runnin’ Midnight an’ Ise run- 
nin’ it my own way, an’ if you don’t like 
what I does, you can git out also. Mistuh 
Randall is fired—plumb absotively dis- 
charged, less’n he comes back on his old 
sal’ry of seventy-five dollars a week.”’ 

For a few seconds there was silence. 
Then J. Cesar flung from the room, not 
daring to trust himself to further expression 
of opinion. He returned to Opus and tried 
to make that gentleman believe that he 
should pocket his pride and accept a re- 
newal on the same terms, but Mr. Randall 
refused. 

“T eain’t do it, Cesar, not an’ have no 
honor lef’. If I don’t anyhow git a hund’ed 
a week I got to quit.” 

They stared miserably at each other; and 
if the situation was calamitous to Opus, it 
was almost as bad to the little director, 
upon whose able shoulders rested the chief 
responsibility of Midnight picture produc- 
tion. 

J. Cesar was not interested in the finan- 
cial aspects. He asked for competent actors 
and a competent technical staff, regardless 
of price. With them he guaranteed to turn 
out two-reel comedies which would shake 
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a nation with laughter, and even with them 


he was continually battling the specter of . 


delivery dates. Not yet had Midnight at- 
tained that production speed where nega- 
tives were resting on their shelves waiting 
to be delivered. It was a case of maximum 
efficiency and feverish haste at all times. 

But the keenest unhappiness dwelt within 
the ample bosom of the portly star, who 
trudged mournfully homeward from the 
barren studio where he had known his mo- 
ments of greatest happiness and achieve- 
ment. For Opus the world had ended. 

News of the startling rift in the Mid- 
night lute circulated quickly. There was a 
gasp of astonishment from the very con- 
siderable personnel. Even those who did 
not particularly relish the society of Mr. 
Randall believed that it would have been 
wiser for Latimer to accede to his salary 
demands, albeit there was a chorus of agree- 
ment that Opus’ ultimatum had been de- 
cidedly in the nature of a hold-up. Opinion 
was divided, and pressure was brought to 
bear on Orifice Latimer, but that gentleman 
was determined to maintain his position at 
all costs. He was willing, he averred, to 
pay Opus seventy-five a week for two more 
years, but not another cent. And Opus de- 
clared firmly, but with a tremor of weak- 
ness, that he daren’t take anything under 
a hundred. Meanwhile J. Cesar Clump 
was working overtime on a new picture, 
pigeonholing the big one in the forlorn hope 
that some day the differences between star 
and president might be settled and he be 
permitted to pick up where he had so ab- 
ruptly been forced to leave off. 

And so actor and executive remained 
apart while unrest seethed on the Midnight 
lot and acrimony became general. In par- 
ticular there was bitterness between J. 
Cesar Clump and his president. Feeling 
that there was some measure of justice in 


the director’s attitude, Orifice Latimer re- 


sented Clump’s expression of opinion, and 
Cesar did not let a day pass without mak- 
ing scathing comment anent the partly 
finished, picture which was lying idle in the 
company’s strong box. 

‘Six thousan’ dollars’ wuth of no-good 
pitcher just ’eause you went an’ got per- 
snickety with Opus Randall. The opinion 
I ain’t got of you, Orifice, is something 
terrible.” ; 

J. Cesar even pleaded with the ex-actor 
to sign up at seventy-five. 

‘TI eain’t,”’ wailed Opus. ‘I done swore 
I woul’n’t do it, an’ was I to change aroun’, 
ev’ybody on the lot would be laughin’ at 
me.” 

““Fumadiddles!’” Mr. Clump was su- 
premely annoyed. ‘“‘ You makes me plumb 
disgustful. How much is you makin’ now?” 

““Nothin’.” 

‘An’ tha’s seventy-five less’n you did 
make. What you ain’t got in yo’ haid is no 
brains.” 

“T got pride.” 

‘An’ pride never bought nobody no bar- 
becue when he was hungry.”’ 

“Tse willin’ to starve.” 

“Yeh, an’ I wishes you success.” 

““Aw, Cesar’’—there was a sob in Mr. 
Randall’s voice—‘“‘ don’t you go gittin’ sore 
at me.”’ 

“Why not? Ain’t I the goat?” 

“How come?” 

“Fightin’ time, tha’s how come. De- 
livery date crowdin’ us an’ ol’ Latimer so 
dumb he ain’t scared. But me, Ise fright- 
ened, ’cause I cain’t git goin’ on this new 
pitcher. Sets ain’t ready; coschumes ain’t 
ready; actors which I wants are workin’ 
in the Eddie Fizz unit. I ain’t sayin’ a 
word ’bout you an’ Orifice Latimer fightin’; 
but it does seem to me that you is suttinly 
th’owin’ me down, an’ J has been a mighty 
good friend of yourn, Opus.” 

“Tha’s right, Cesar. You suttinly ain’t 
been nothin’ else.” 

“Yeh, an’ what is you doin’ to me? I 
requests you that.” 

Opus Randall was almost in tears. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Gimme an hour to think it over, will 
you, Cesar? I craves some solitudinous 
thinkin’.” 

J. Cesar Clump departed. He was hopeful 
of results, for he had appealed to the very 
soft sentimental spot in the make-up of the 
portly star. Such sympathies as Mr. Clump 
possessed were on the Opus side, but what 
he really sought was results; and just at 
the moment he wished to complete the 
bull-wrestling picture, which was utterly 
worthless without its big comedy climax— 
the climax which only Opus Randall could 
provide. 

When J. Cesar returned, Opus Randall 
was smiling. 

He crossed the room to his little friend 
and dropped two fleshy hands on the di- 
rector’s shoulders. 

“J. Cesar,’”’ he murmured, 
does it!” 

“You mean you signs a contrac’ at 
seventy-five a week?”’ 

“No.’’ Opus shook his head. ‘I never 
works fo’ Midnight again at seventy-five 
dollars. But on account I is the on’y actor 
which knows bull-wrastlin’ an’ also that 
you requests me, I consents to finish out 
this one pitcher.” 

Director Clump was overcome. 
wrung the hand of his actor friend. 

“Golly! Opus, you suttinly is a wonder- 
ful feller. A heart like you got! But you 
ain’t gwine suffer fo’ it. Nos-suh! How 
much money you craves fo’ doin’ this you 
gits. I promise that. I don’t care how 
much.” 

Opus assumed an attitude. 
noble gesture, 

““No, Cesar, I don’t want a penny.” 

“Says which?” 

“Nota nickel. ’Tain’t gold which draws 
me back to Midnight; it’s my friendship 
fo’ J. Cesar Clump. Mistuh Opus Randall 
cain’t be boughten, an’ what you has got 
to do is let ev’ybody on the lot know that 
I does this fo’ nothin’. Absolutely not a 
dime!”’ 

A half hour later J, Cesar Clump stag- 
gered into the street, dazed with happiness. 
By this magnificent act of his friend, all the 
pressing directorial troubles had been re- 
moved; the great bull-wrestling picture 
was to be completed with the original cast, 
the bugbear of delivery date could be 
laughed at, and Cesar felt that Opus had 
won his undying allegiance. He sought 
Orifice R. Latimer and informed that gen- 
tleman of Opus’ generosity, Orifice was im- 
pressed, more so than he admitted. But he 
was cautious. 

““Reckon he’s got an idea in his haid, 
Cesar. He thinks Ise gwine be so grateful 
I gives him his hund’ed a week.” 

“Pff! Always you is judgin’ other folks 
by yo’se’f, fathead. An’ whether he is or 
not, I don’t see what diff’ence it makes. 
Was I you, I’d give him the hund’ed dollars 
he craves an’ have peace in the company.” 

“T ain’t intrusted in what you’d do,”’ re- 
turned the president frostily. ‘I has said 
what I’ll do, an’ I ain’t aimin’ to commit 
nothin’ else.’ 

The following morning Director Clump 
did two things. First, he summoned his cast 
and technical staff and made arrangements 
for shooting the bull-wrestling scene the 
next day. Then he informed all and sundry 
of the noble act which Mr. Randall was 
performing. He made it unmistakably 
clear that he considered Mr. Randall the 
noblest actor who ever graced the silver 
screen, and let it be known that his sympa- 
thies were absolutely and entirely with 
Opus on the civil war which was rending 
the Midnight lot. 

Clump knew that news of his speech 
would reach the ears of his chief executive, 
but he didn’t care. It was his first plunge 
into warfare and his position was sound. ee 


“fo’ you I 


He 


He made a 


Orifice didn’t like it, Orifice knew just ex- 
actly what he could do. All Mr. Clu 

could see was that the president of the con- 
cern was willing to cramp his production 


program, while a mere actor 
ceived the short end of a deal 
teering absolutely without c 
an old friend. 

And so when Opus appear: 
night lot the following morn 
was very much of a triumph 
whose jealousy might have 
had his cause been succes 
about him to express sympat. 
him luck. Orifice R. Latimer 
reception through the window: 
The president of Mid 
frankly worried. Despite his pig-h 
he was no fool, and he realized 
trouble which might be caused sl} 
dissension be permitted to grow w 

But Orifice had taken his pos 
had no intention of shifting fron 
more important than tranqui 
dignity, and he realized that on 
fessed himself beaten in this ¢ 
could never again hope thoroughly) 
trol his organization. | 

The return of Mr. Randall unde 
conditions annoyed him. If Of 
accepted money, things would have 
ferent. But Mr. Randall’s magnifij| 
difference to the lure of gold was stag 
It amazed the president that even 
Potts, Opus’ co-star and hated rival,’ 
be sympathizing with Randall in t 
troversy. a) 

“Oh, golly!” moaned the pr 
“There ain’t nothin’ I can do, an 
got no time to do it in!” ; 

Meanwhile J. Cesar Clump was} 
recting certain scenes leading 
great bull-wrestling climax. O 
fine fettle; he threw himself ge 
unreservedly into the comedy 
the company worked earnestly 
Sicily Clump, resting from her own 
was solicitous. 

“ Ain’t youscared wrastlin’ a bull 

“Golly, no! When I was cha 
that other bull aroun’ the coun 
was workin’ fo’ the perfessional wr: 
taught me all the tricks. ’Tain’t h 
danger in it if you know how. Bes 
such good friends with Cesar, I’d wi 
hippotamus was he to ast me.” 

And now the cast and supers w 
moned to the arena where the gr 
was to occur, Opus retired to his 
room, to emerge a few moments |i 
in a wrestling costume which lo 
ingly like winter red flannels. O 
lurid color was a bathrobe. The 
were genuinely excited. After a 
knew this was merely a picture 
was considerable doubt as to w 
bull understood. There was the p 
of genuine drama; a perhaps too é1 
astic participation on the part 
bull : 

Two cameras were set up; one 
close view of the contest, the other t¢ 
away at a slightly greater distance 
to film the battle and the specta’ 
hind one of the cameramen stood 
Clump, the chief electrician, the hi 
penter, the assistant director, L 
Eyans Chew, who handled the legal 
of the corporation, and Preeina 
R. Latimer. 

Mr. Latimer had long debated 
ject of nonattendance, Eventually he 
to the conclusion that his failure to ¥ 
this scene would be construed as adie 
ungracious gesture. He even s 
simulated warmth upon the portly s 

“Howdy, ee cd 5 

“Good mawnin istuh Latimer. 

“Tis ve’y grateful ‘ 

“Nemmin’ bein’. Ise doin’ this a 
Clump.” 

Opus swung on his heel and w 
magnificently away, distinctly a vit 
the little clash. Orifice stared hu 
after him; if only this little mis 
standing could be adjusted without | 
prestige to himself 

(Continued on Page 62) 


It was 


Miles 


between tubs 


HEY were motoring 

and frequently rooms 
with a bath were as scarce 
as hens’ teeth. 


One evening she came 
across a magazine adver- 
tisement that suggested an 
unusual use for Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. 


“To freshen up quickly 
when you don’t have ac- 
cess to—or time for a real 
bath,” the advertisement 
said, “simply sponge with 
clear Listerine.” 


She tried it and the re- 
sult was most agreeable! 


* * * 


Listerine really is delightfully 
refreshing and effective as a per- 
spiration deodorant. 


And there are many occasions 
for using it this way, particularly 
in summer: when you feel hot 
and uncomfortable—maybe after 
shopping; when you want to 
freshen up quickly after exercis- 
ing; when traveling on trains 
makes you wish for the old tub 
back home. 

It does the trick—and it’s safe. 
Listerine won’t irritate the skin 
or stain garments. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 


To test the deodorizing prop- 
erties of Listerine, simply try 
this some day: Rub a little fresh 
onion on your hand. Then douse 
on Listerine. The onion odor im- 
mediately disappears. 

You'll say it’s remarkable— 


and it is.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package —14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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Accurate 


Ace 


Essential to 
Safe Figuring 


ego you hada 

Scratch Pad with 
Decimal Points printed 
onit. And when you 
wrote the two factors of 
a decimal multiplica- 
tion with the whole 
numbers to the left of 
the points and the deci- 
mals to the right, the 
correct answer would 
appear, accurately 
pointed off. 


Accuracy of decimals 
is just as important as 
accuracy of figures. The 


MONROE 


Hicu Speep AppING-CALCULATOR 


gives you Proven Re- 
sults, automatically 
pointed off, in just the 
same way: As you 
“write” the two factors 
of any problem in the 
machine, you imme- 
diately read the Proven 
Answer with the deci- 
mal in the right place. 


Ask for a Free Trial 
and learn why users say 
“the Monroe is the fin- 
est mechanical scratch 
pad ever given to one 
who handles figures.” 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available _in_ all principal cities 
of the U. S., Canada, GreatBritain, 
Europe and throughout the World 


BUILT TO LAST.A BUSINESS LIFETIME; 


| pillow for the squirming animal. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

And now the preliminaries were being 
filmed, including the triumphal entrance of 
Opus Randall into the roped arena. Never 
in his rather brilliant career had Opus ca- 
pered about with such superb ludicrousness. 
The supers were laughing genuinely. Even 
Orifice Latimer was compelled to smile. 
And then Opus leaned on the ropes and 
howled for the bull, 

Two gentlemen appeared leading the ani- 
mal. Opus, following Clump’s stentorian 
directions, registered amazement and hor- 
ror at the discovery that this was not the 
cow which he had substituted the night 
before. He turned to the man who played 
the referee in the picture and protested 
vehemently that something was being done 
to him, but this individual exhibited Opus’ 
signed contract. Then the nearest camera 
focused directly on Welford Potts, who was 
playing the role of villain, and caught his 
expression of triumph. 

Now the bull was in the ring and the two 
assistants did a comedy flip over the ropes 
in their eagerness to get away. Then 
started a screamingly funny scene. Opus 
was registering a terror which he did not 
feel. He capered with elephantine grace 
about the canvas floor, making gestures at 
the bewildered bull. Once or twice the bull 
started forward uncertainly, and then Opus 
would follow Clump’s directions and stum- 
ble all over himself in his supposed eager- 
ness to get away. 

But finally Mr. Randall permitted him- 
self to be cornered, and it was then that 
memories of his long-ago training came to 
his assistance, He reached out two muscu- 
lar hands and caught the bull’s horns. Then 
he side-stepped from the corner to the com- 
parative safety of the middle of the ring. 

Convinced that he had not forgotten the 
oldart, Opus waxed enthusiastic. Hedanced 
and leaped about the ring, causing the bull 
to become more excited and bewildered. 
Clump was howling enthusiastically, the 
spectators were registering unfeigned en- 
joyment. And then, when sufficient footage 
and a little more had been obtained, Clump 
barked his orders: 

“All right, Opus, th’ow the bull!” 

Opus set himself determinedly to the 


| task. It was not quite so easy as he re- 


membered, or else this particular bull was 
not eager to be thrown. Certainly he re- 
sisted stubbornly. Opus strained and 
tugged. It had been simple in the old days, 
a neat little knack of twisting the neck and 
letting the bull down with great ease; a 
feat more impressive than difficult. For 
perhaps a minute a very real struggle was 
enacted in the ring. Opus pulled and 
tugged. 

“C’mon, bull, lay down fo’ a minute, 
won’t you? What you reckon you is heah 
fo’? Aw, be a good spoht! Ise gettin’ all 
winded! C’mon!”’ 

One last herculean effort, one final tug in 
which the tiring star exerted the ultimate 
ounce of strength. The bull’s head twisted, 
he staggered—and then fell. But he didn’t 
fall gently. His massive body hit the floor 
with a thud, and a piercing feminine shriek 
echoed through the morning air. 

“Oh, lawsy! Opus is underneath!” 

The lady was correct. The nether por- 
tion of Mr. Randall’s body was acting as a 
Under 
sharp orders from Clump, a half dozen men 
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leaped into the ring and dragged the bull 
away. But Opus Randall did not move. He 
lay perfectly still, eyes closed, body limp. 
There was a bedlam of conjecture and 
sympathy. Lawyer Chew and Orifice Lati- 


mer started forward together. The nimble . 


mind of the attorney leaped ahead. 
“Good goshness!”? hemurmured. ‘‘ What 
a lawsuit he’s got!” 


Someone rushed to the telephone and 


summoned Dr, Lijah Atcherson. But by 
the time that emaciated man of medicine 
arrived, Opus had returned to a groaning 
consciousness. He complained that he was 
severely injured. 

““Where?”’ 

“Tnside.”” 

“What sort of inside?” 

“Inside of me!’’ snapped Opus. 

There was a hurried examination, a series 
of large, loud groans, and Doctor Atcher- 
son delivered an opinion that Mr. Randall 
had strained several ligaments and was 
perhaps injured internally. He ordered 
Opus to a hospital. 

“Nos-suh,”’ negatived Opus. “Take me 
home.” 

“But, Brother Randall We 

“Don’t you but me, li’l’ man. Ise had 
enough’ buttin’ fo’ one day!” 

They carried the moaning Mr. Randall 
to the entrance and bundled him into a 
Gold and Silver taxi. Director Clump ac- 
companied him. And on the lot a pair of 
worried men cornered the doctor. 

“Flow bad is he hurt, doc?”’ 

“T don’t know, Brother Latimer. Maybe 
pretty bad and maybe not so bad.” 

“Oh, good gosh! An’ if he’s hurt real 
se’ious ——”’ 

Chew and Latimer entered the former’s 
car and started southward. 

“Where us goin’?”’ inquired Latimer. 

“To where Opus is at.” 

7 Why? ” 

““Cain’t you see, Orifice?’”’ explained the 
man of law. ‘‘He’s got us in a rotten fix. 
There ain’t nothin’ can keep him fum suin’ 
us fo’ damages.” 

“B-b-b-but, Lawyer Chew, he done it 
his ownse’f.”’ 

“Tha’s right. But you wasn’t payin’ him 
nothin’. Now I ain’t sayin’ he could win no 
suit, but he suttinly could give us a fit, an’ 
that ain’t no lie.’ 

They reached the boarding house of Opus 
Randall. Director J. Cesar Clump met 
them in the hall and motioned for silence. 
Through the closed door came sounds of 
masculine agony. 

“He’s all busted up,” proclaimed the lit- 
tle director, ‘‘an’ befo’ you go in I might’s 
well tell you that you is in an awful pickle. 
Opus is gwine sue us fo’ damages. Not 
on’y because he wasn’t gettin’ paid fo’ this 
but he says he’s figgered it out that ev’y- 
body on the lot knew Orifice Latimer had 
it in fo’ him, an’ he’s gwine claim in his 
lawsuit that Brother Latimer shifted bulls 
on him an’ made him wrastle a wilder one 
than he was used to.” 

“But I didn’t!” wailed the harassed 
president. ‘I don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
shiftin’ no bulls!” 

“That don’t prevent him fum sayin’ that 
you done so; does it, Lawyer Chew?” 

The erudite attorney shook his head. 

“T absotively agree with you, Director 
Clump. I should say that he has an excel- 
lent casus belli and that he has furnished a 


*- Clump smiled briefly. 


_do. His terms is that he signs a cor 
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startlin’ corpus delicti, which if 
an’ can git a reasonable settler 
should make same at once.” 


“T thought so,’’ he vouchsafed, 
has a’ready found out what he’s 


two yeahs to act fo’ Midnight at 
five dollars a week.” | 
“Seventy-five a week?” Latime 
scarcely believe his ears.. an 
“Uh-huh. Tha’sall the sal’ry h 
“Hot diggity dawg! I reckon us 
“But wait!’ Cesar put outa re 
hand. “That ain’t all, n’r nei 
mo’n half: When he signs that e 
also signs another contrac’ which g 
he gits fum Midnight in addition 
of twenty-five dollars a week fo’ two 
That’s damages, an’ it will make or 
d’ed dollars a week us pinuwinely pe 
Now what you say?” 
Latimer was not long in reaching 
sion. | 
“Done with him! Lawyer Che 
draw up them memorandums of . | 
right now an’ le’s git ’em signed. I 
did think he was wuth a hund’ed a 
but I wasn’t willin’ that mo’ than se 
five of it should be sal’ry.” * 
The director and president enti 
sick room, while Lawyer Evan 
sought a solitary spot where he mig 
the memorandum upon which 
contracts were to be based. 
President Orifice R. Latimer look 
compassionately upon the moaning 
ing figure. 

“‘T shuah is sorry, Opus.” ‘s 
“Oh, golly! Oh, how them li 
hurts! I wisht I hadn’t never sawn: 

“Tha’s all right, Opus. Just y 
carryin’ on so.” 

But Opus did not quit carrying 
was still making the air hideous 
moaning when Lawyer Chew appes 
two brief but formal contracts, ar 
how Mr. Randall was able to cor 
agony sufficiently to read them bo 
gently. 

President Orifice R. Latimer af 
signature of the Midnight Pictu 
poration, Inc. Then Opus Rand: 
his signature to both contracts. J 
Clump signed as witness. 

‘An’ that means,” questioned ] 
dall weakly, “‘that fo’ two yeahs M 
has got to pay me one hund’ed dol! 
week?” 3 

“Tt does,’’ answered President Lai 
“An’ you is wuth it. You is a fine: 
Brother Randall, an’ Ise glad to we 
you back into the fold.” 

Opus cocked his head on one side. 

“Tf I is wuth that hund’ed dollars 
di’n’t you give it to me befo’ inste 
havin’ all this fuss?”’ 

The president smiled indulgently. 

“You ain’t never understood that, ! 
*Tain’t how much I pays you that w 
me; it’s what we call it.’”’ 

“Fine!’”’ returned the actor. ‘We’ 
it square.” 

“And our relations ain’t straine 
they?” 

Opus Randall laughed aloud as he | 
nimbly from the bed. 

“They shuah ain’t, Orifice,” h 
sponded heartily, ‘‘an’ neither is my 
ments!”’ 
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might step in at the stables and see if they 
need anything,” he added, to make matters 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. Gray looked more cheerful. ‘‘ Thank 
you, Mr. Crewe. I will. Good morning, all.” 

“Good luck,” said Ogden. It was the 
only remark he had made that the depart- 
ing sheriff understood. 

Mr. Gray ambled out, and Mr. Crewe’s 
perfect butler made no move to show him 
to the door. It was a formality that the 
feed merchant did not miss, however, never 
having had a door opened for him in his 
life. No, Cotter stood there, still beyond 
his natural station, and let him go. Ogden, 
lighting a cigarette, gave him a quick 
curious look. 

Cotter put one hand into his breeches 
pocket, and with the other thoughtfully 
caressed the back of hishead. ‘‘ Mr. Crewe,”’ 
he said slowly, bringing up his eyes for a 
twinkling look at his employer, ‘‘I, too, 
should like to make a speech.” 

“This man is no more a butler than I 
am,” said Ogden to himself with sudden 
excitement. ‘“‘Look at the way he stands 
there. Grandsir is right. The man’s a 
gentleman.” Aloud he gave a cheery 
“Hear! Hear!” and dropped negligently 
upon a chair. 

“Well, Cotter, the floor’s yours,” said 
Grandsir. ‘‘We are having one of the gay- 
est forenoons I ever spent.” 

“T cannot tell you, sir, how much I ap- 
preciate your standing up for me. I’d like 
to return your confidence, and I hope very 
shortly to be in a position to do so.”’ 

“Ts that all?” cried Ogden as a long 
pause spun itself out. 

“‘T think that is all,” said Cotter, “‘un- 
less Mr. Crewe has anything to say to me. 
I mean, unless it is all off, and so on.”’ 

“Cotter,’”? said Grandsir, ‘‘one of the 
most delightful things that has ever hap- 
pened to me was to have an officer of the 
law come here and make you swear you’d 
stay here.”’ 

Once more was Grandsir favored by the 
intelligent twinkle of Cotter’slook. ‘‘Thank 
you,” said Cotter. His hand came out of 
his pocket, both hands fell lax at the end of 
his arms, and he stepped back to his place 
near the door. His face changed inde- 


finably to that of a perfect butler. ‘‘Is 
there anything more, sir?’’ 
“Not a thing,” said Grandsir. ‘I mean, 


no, that’s all.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” inaudibly said Cotter 
and withdrew. 

Ogden turned his head slowly and looked 
at Grandsir. 

“What is this—a dream?”’ 

“Curiously enough,” said Mr. Crewe, 
“that’s the very remark that Cotter made 
to me when I first met him.” 


Vv 


BOUT eleven o’clock, when the house 
lay silent and tranquil on the superior 
side of the green baize door that closed off 
the domestic activity of the servants, the 
rakish boatlike car that had borne Shirley 
fleeing away from a suitor who did not ma- 
terialize brought her back again. She 
came along the road to High Crewe at a 
mere saunter, with her hands light on the 
wheel and her slim length at ease. 
Uncomfortable questions were perplex- 
ing Miss Crewe. She very definitely de- 
elared to herself that she did not love 
Diggory Chase, and had gone to Betsy’s not 
at all because she was afraid of him but 
because she did not want him to think she 
was waiting, sure that he would follow her. 
For although she had omitted to tell Grand- 
sir so, it was a fact that she had run away 
from Diggory in the first place. He was the 
sort of suitor you had to run away from if 
you wanted to catch your breath. She had 
visioned his utter disgust and rage when he 
found her gone, and it had never occurred 
to her that he would do other than one of two 
things—he would sulk at Stockbridge or he 
would hurtle after her. According to the 
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daily press, he had done the latter, yet he 
had not besieged High Crewe. 

She was aware that this had made her 
look rather foolish, but she could live that 
down. No, what was troubling her was 
that when she had called the house on the 
telephone that morning, her mind was so 
full of Diggory that the new butler’s voice 
had seemed like her lover’s, and, worse yet, 
the very sound of it had set her heart to 
sun-dancing like an Indian making war 
medicine. For one wild moment she had 
thought Diggory had come, seen and con- 
quered Grandsir—before he had announced 
himself as the butler. And even then, so 
did his voice fill her with unnamable agita- 
tion that she could scarcely bring herself to 
speak. 

She had plenty of suitors, plenty, and 
Diggory was only one of them. It was 
trying to make that statement stick that 
occupied her; the thing would keep slip- 
ping, and her mind going back to that 
breathless gallop of her heart at the sup- 
posed sound of his voice. 

She ran her car in to its accustomed 
moorings near the steps, and she went up 
to the wide brick terrace and let herself 
very softly into the house. The generous 
open doorways of the spacious rooms gaped 
obligingly to show her there was no one 
about to whom she might have to explain 
her actions. Something she could not put 
into words made her wish to see this crea- 
ture with the voice that sounded like Dig- 
gory’s, and to get a good long look at him 
without his knowing it. Grandsir had said 
he was a good butler, and she knew that at 
this hour he would have just turned his at- 
tention toward his first luncheon prepara- 
tions. 

Light as light itself she crossed the great 
hall and round one of its wide corners. The 
green baize door let her pass in utter silence. 
This was not at all dignified, but what was 
dignity unless somebody saw it? If this— 
what was his name, Cotter?—should come 
upon her in her approach he could never 
know she had not sought him out to see 
that he was attending to his duties. She 
had a general idea of the-sort of thing: 
“You are the new butler? I am Miss 
Crewe’’—followed by domestic inquisition. 

She stole forward to the door of the 
pantry, with its little glass panel. It was 
quite light in the pantry, somewhat dusk in 
the hall, which gave her an advantage. 

She could see only a part of the room, the 
little judas window being only designed to 
keep the Cotters from swinging out inop- 
portunely, heavily laden. And only a part 
of Cotter—the edge of his shoulder and one 
arm, clad in Crewe livery. He raised this 
arm rhythmically, bringing down thin erys- 
tal goblets from a shelf. A tall man, taller 
than old John, if possible. In a moment he 
would move where she could see him. 

In a moment he did, carrying a tray of 
glasses to a table. There was a little kettle 
of hot water boiling wildly on an electric 
plate, and Cotter held his goblets one at a 
time over the steam and repolished them 
with a soft snowy cloth to an even greater 
brilliancy. 

But of his meticulous labor she saw noth- 
ing. At first glimpse of that bronze-red hair 
her heart had leaped like a man shot, rolled 
over, and played dead. When he turned his 
face a little more her way her breath fairly 
barged out of her body. Luckily her hand 
lay upon the solid wall and not against the 
treacherous door, for her weight swung 
upon this arm for support. 

It was only for a split second of weakness, 
and wholly due to her astonishment. She 
was very definite on that point, later, with 
herself. Immediate reaction set in, mani- 
festing itself in a furiously beating heart, a 
very angry stiffness of the whole body that 
flung her head up, and a wild desire to 
laugh. Cotter made another move within, 
and she fled, without sound, as far as the 
foot of the staircase. Here she paused. Up- 
stairs there would be Tarry, and she wanted 


to be alone. So for the second time that 
morning the Chinese parlor became a se- 
cret retreat. 

She collapsed upon a little satin sofa and 
thumped one vigorous blow into its seat. 
“Well!” she said in one explosive breath. 
“T never!” 

It was Diggory. No wonder she had 
thought his voice so like! But why? But 
what had happened? 

She jumped to her feet and walked 
around the room as if whip-driven. Did 
she suppose he had perhaps telephoned 
Grandsir, and been utterly repudiated, and 
that he had then taken this means to get 
into the house? No, she didn’t. Grandsir 
would have told her if he had bested her 
suitor by a mere phone message. Could he 
have guessed, Diggory, that she had laid 
instructions for his exclusion? No, he 
couldn’t. Who, Diggory Chase? He’d 
never dream of being shut out. He might 
expect to find her aloof or petulant or even 
undesirable. But never in his life had any 
grandfather sat growling on the gravel to 
keep him out. Quite the contrary! 

But—but then, since he had come after 
her—well, there he was!—why the dis- 
guise? Why was he pretending to be the 
butler? 

Even in her bewilderment she fell into a 
chair, rocked with silent hurtful laughter. 
Grandsir had said he was a very good but- 
ler! Why not? He would be, Diggory, 
whose own place was run by three Chinese 
boys who were miracles of never-failing 
perfection. Diggory had trained them him- 
self to an uncanny efficiency. They could 
fairly tell by the expression of his face 
whether there would be six or ten for din- 
ner; they knew everything and forgot noth- 
ing; and no matter what wild monkey 
wrenches he chose to heave into the domes- 
tic machinery, it fairly dissolved them, and 
worked magically on with precision. 

She got up again and wiped her eyes. 
Well, granted he was a good butler. What 
next? What was going to happen? What 
was she going to do? The impudence of 
him! He never did do anything one might 
expect, but this was certainly something 
else again! What was he up to? She knit 
her brows and paced the floor, her fingers 
interlaced behind her back. 

An impish thought came finally into 
these half-angry, half-laughing, wholly 
mystified meditations. His intentions, his 
plans were utterly beyond her. But one 
thing she could do. She came up dancing 
on her toes as the blissful prospect unrolled 
before her. For the first time in her life 
she could keep him in his place! 

The thought struck high glee into her 
face, bringing the dimple out very em- 
phatically. She gave a wild pirouette and 
tossed up her arms. Did he expect her to 
recognize him? Not she! ‘You are the 
new butler? Iam Miss Crewe’’—followed, 
oh, but followed by domestic inquisition! 
She hugged herself for the brilliancy of this 
idea. Again she sank down on the little 
sofa and thumped its smooth plump face. 
But with a difference. 

She took her lower lip between her thumb 
and finger, the better to concentrate. 
Should she meet him first alone; or with 
the family? Better to compromise him 
hopelessly as Cotter before the family. And 
the horrid thought came to her that she 
would invite some of her suitors to dinner 
and see how he liked it! 

Up on her feet again, she danced out of 
the Chinese parlor. There was excitement 
in this, by gravy! The appropriate oath 
quirked her lips in another dimple-set 
smile. She danced straight out into the 
path of Cotter. 

He had not heard her come in, and was 
expecting nothing more than an empty hall. 
He was not exactly off his guard, but man 
does not live who in the first shock of seeing 
Shirley, flushed and starry-eyed with mis- 
chief, would not look at her. It was an- 
other of those split seconds, for in the next 


moment he was looking at a sp j 
nitely outside her. Still, it had |» 
enough, poor Cotter. 

“Oh,” said Shirley. She was ar oy 
think her plans had gone awry. Wo 
tell what he would do now? Shey 
at her preparations, possibly over jy 
pose of dignity in the panic of the o 
Mechanically her lips delivered thy 
of her planned speech. “You areh 
butler? I am Miss Crewe.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Cotter. } | 
with all his soul his face did not shy 
had happened to him, and so he, ¢ 
haps a little overdid the stoniness 

“Everybody out?’’ she asked id¢ 
to cover a ghastly pause. 

“Mr. Crewe is in the garden, , 
and Mr. Ogden is riding.” 

“Oh,” she said again. 

A faint trill vibrated in the air, 

“With your permission, madaj’ 
Cotter, “I was on my way to the; 

“Oh. Certainly.” | 

Miss Crewe managed a negligen; 
and remained waiting while Cotter | 
the post at the door. She was rat}} 
founded. Diggory had certainly 1 
the slightest indication that he was| 
admit he knew her. They had bo. 
little start, rushing into each other t | 
but though for one moment he ha) 
her full in the face, he had only ve 
closed both eyes for an instant, , 
looked again with no suggestion of | 
tion. Then he had—well, someha 
into form. | 

He came back with the mail, and 
aware that he was respectfully pr 
to her half a dozen envelopes on a, 
ver tray. She took them, with a 
relief in having something in her 
something to look at. 

“Your name is Cotter, I think?’ 

“Yes, madam.” : 

So natural sounded the reply sh 
looked again to see if indeed she d 
this man. But she kept her eyes u 
letters. She hesitated, but curios 
too strong for her. 

“You seem to have hurt your e} 
said, and wondered if she ought 
speak of it. One can be a very w 
person indeed and not have enco 
just such an emergency. 

“Yes, madam,”’ said Cotter. A 
was that. 

Well, if he would have it, he wo 
thought angrily. ‘That is all, ( 
she said, and watched him, from ae 
her eye, turn with his impeccable 
tion and walk away. Also she s 
pause, halt and turn to face her 
that distance. 

“At your convenience, madam, co 
let me have a word with you?” 

With a jerk her heart started 
furiously again. The moment mig 
arrived when he delivered himself i 
ruthless hands. She would deny | 
terly. Yet the tone of his voice puzz 
She looked at him half incredul< 
quiescence he took for permission 
tinue. 

“About my liveries, madam.” 

If he had dashed cold water on 
could not have more astonished he 
presented a perfectly vague face to I 
he went on. 

“Mr. Crewe had only this to fit r 
unfortunate height, madam. But si 
are returned, I should have the more 
coat.” 

“T’'ll see about it,’’ gasped Shirle; 

“Thank you, madam.” Anotk 
peccable inclination and he was gol 

Mistress of High Crewe though s 
Shirley sank down on the lower st 
a little girl. “Well, by gravy!” s 
again, and passed into brooding. 

Presently like a being only half co 
of her surroundings, she slowly re 
went up the wide curving stair. She 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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pump Tarry, was her formless intention. 
And when she entered her own boudoir 
Tarry fell upon her with cries of welcome 
and a motherly hug that served to rouse her 
from abstraction. 

“My lamb, I never did! Running off 
without your Tarry. I’ve been-that put 
about!” 


“Don’t you suppose I can get along with- 


out you one night, you silly thing?” 

“Suppose it? I know you can’t. You’ve 
had no alcohol rub, that I will wager.” 

“T’ll take it now, thanks, before I dress 
for luncheon,’ said Miss Crewe, using a 
very certain knowledge of Tarry to make 
her utterly happy. 

She let herself be undressed with a pre- 
tense of helplessness that gratified her 
adoring attendant and, after a merciless 
shampoo with a stiff brush and creaming 
lather, stretched herself on the great bath 
sheet that Tarry spread over the marble 
slab, and-gave herself up» to a thorough 
mauling. i es 

““Tarry,”’ she said presently, “what do 
you think of the new butler?” 

“A very superior man, my lamb.” Tarry 
whacked her well. ‘But downright!” 

“ec Yes? ” 

“‘Oh, very gentlemanly, you know, dar- 
ling. But when he’s displeased he might as 
well howl it at you as drop the words out so 
disdainful. The girls are stepping lively, I 
can tell you. Twice this morning has he had 
the drawing-room dusted before he was half 
satisfied, and he told Kate to change her 
apron.” She gave a little reminiscent 
laugh. ‘‘Kate spoke back, as usual. Said 
she was not accustomed to being taught 
what was what by the butler. Mr. Cotter 
gave her apron one look, and said ‘Evi- 
dently.’”’ 
~ “And did Kate put on a clean apron?” 

“My land, darling, her apron wasn’t 
dirty. It had a bit of a bib between the 
straps, which wasn’t correct enough for a 
parlor maid to suit Mr. Cotter. Oh, yes, 
she changed it.” 

Miss Crewe subdued a boyish grin while 
the woman put on her gossamer stockings. 
Cotter had gone from Tarry’s mind, but 
Shirley had questions still to ask. With ev- 
ery appearance of idle interest, she elicited 
the story of the man’s arrival. Of the sher- 
iff’s visit they were both ignorant. She 
could not understand her grandfather’s 
having taken in the passer-by, except of 
course, as she had predicted, that Diggory 
would get around him. 

Primed with all Tarry’s knowledge, 
which failed completely to clear up the mys- 
tery of Diggory’s masquerade, Shirley went 
down to luncheon. Grandsir and Ogden 
welcomed her heartily, and watched her for 
signs of approval as Cotter served them in 
his faultless fashion, quite as proud of hay- 
ing annexed such a butler in her absence as 
if he were a successful Robot of their own 
manufacture. Little could they know, as 
Shirley with an almost nervous sense of 
phantasmagoria watched Cotter circulating 
about with a silver dish of potatoes Anna, 
that his superlative technic was the one 
thing that caused her no amazement, nor 
even awoke her interest. Beyond their ob- 
vious and simple pride was any suspicion 
that she repressed with ever-growing diffi- 
culty a desire to snatch his serving tray 
from his hands and hurl indignant ques- 
tions at their paragon. 

At the end of this trying refection, she 
drifted back into the dining room alone, 
before he had finished adjusting the lace 
and flowers that adorned the table between 
meals. She noticed with an angry satisfac- 
tion that he was conscious of her entrance, 
that the bowl of pansies was none too 
steadily set down in its island of needle- 
work. But he stepped back from the table, 
and stood as if waiting for anything she 
might have come to say to him. 

Miss Crewe wandered rather aimlessly 
toward one of the Sheraton sideboards and 


, 


| glanced at the silver. Then she turned and 


looked him fairly in the face. 
“T have an idea I have seen you some- 
where before,”’ she said ironically. 
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To-her surprise an odd look illumined his 
face. It wasn’t suppressed amusement, nor 
guilt, nor apprehension. It was quite dis- 
tinetly a vivid flash of eager hope. For the 
space of one deep breath he looked hungrily 
into her eyes, with a sincerity she found 
unquestionable. When he mastered himself 
and withdrew the look she was at sea on a 
flood of wild conjectures. 

“Madam does not remember where, nat- 
urally?”’ said Cotter in a low voice. 

Shirley Crewe, her heart pounding with 
some irregularity, took a step nearer to him. 
“Cotter,” she said, her voice fluttering, 
“have you ever seen me before?” 

Poor Cotter. What of the protests that 
rose in his unbutlered mind? That he, hav- 
ing fallen fathoms deep into adoration at 
first sight of her, could by no conceivable 
chance have ever laid eyes upon her even 
in a previous existence and have forgotten 
it! It was not a permissible reply for Cot- 
ter. But in suppressing it he went white. 

“No, madam.” Just that. Two faltered 
miserable words, but uttered in a tone that 
carried profound conviction to his hearer. 

She caught her breath, and her erstwhile 
wrath melted into nothingness. With an 
inarticulate sound she turned and went out, 
leaving Cotter motionless and staring. The 
murmur of Grandsir’s voice, talking over a 
cigarette in the study with Ogden, was all 
the indication of occupancy that the house 
afforded. 

Undeterred by any inquisition, she fled 
across the hall and out of the door. In two 
gasps she was at the wheel of her car and 


' speeding away again toward Newport. 


Cotter, standing where she had left him, 
pressed both his hands to his aching head. 
It ached continuously, but this extraordi- 
nary interview had set it to throbbing with 
unbearable intensity. He moved slowly 
into his pantry and sat down to think, a 
process in which he found himself astonish- 
ingly inexpert. 

He was roused from this profitless reverie 
by the purring of a muffled alarm above his 
head. With mechanical promptness he rose, 
glanced at the indicator, and pulled his 
waistcoat smooth. Noiselessly, obediently 
he crossed the hall and went his way to 
open the front door, again the perfect 
butler. 

Considerable relief and _ satisfaction 
showed on one visitor’s face when he stood 
revealed to the callers. Mr. Gray, quite 
overshadowed by the greater authority ac- 
companying him, was devoutly glad to see 
him, having undergone some torments of 
apprehension under the outspoken skepti- 


cism of his superiors. The man had not run 


away, was his triumphant vindication. 

“This is Cotter,” he said, a little too ob- 
viously jubilant. 

The two men with him merely nodded 
and entered the house with the brusqueness 
of official approach. Mr. Gray came in more 
modestly in their wake. Cotter closed the 
door. 

‘Shall I inform Mr. Crewe that you are 
here, or do you wish to see me?”’ said he, 
not at all in the butler manner. 

“Ts—is the young gentleman about?” 
put in the sheriff, in a tone of apprehension. 

“Both gentlemen are available,” said 
Cotter; ‘‘but beyond getting Mr. Crewe’s 
permission to conduct these services in 
some room of his house, I dare say there is 
no need to disturb them.” 

“Right,” said the elder of the two stran- 
gers. He was a flat-footed, flat-faced man 
with a mouth that closed like an irritated 
clam. The other and younger member of 
the party was a cheerful glancing chap with 
a quick roving eye. He had a pleasant 
voice too, quite genially remarking that 
the presence of both or either gentleman 
would not be considered necessary nor, on 
the other hand, intrusive. 

Cotter nodded and left them standing 
there as he went to obtain Mr. Crewe’s 
sanction to his entertaining his self-invited 
guests. 

“Come back, have they?” said re 
Crewe inaccurately. ‘‘Well, Cotter, you 
know all about it and I don’t. I should 
advise your making a clean breast of it, 


7 
July | 
whatever it is. Take ’em into the 
room or wherever you please.” 

Ogden Crewe stood leaning ag: ig 
study table, eyes fixed on his cay 
“You—you don’t want to witnegs |i, 
ond act?” he asked with an obliqu), 
his voice at his seated guardian. 

“T feel very strongly,” said Mr) 
as much to one listener as to anoth « 
I should prefer. to know no more ti, 
ter sees fit to tell me.” 

Ogden, on that, glanced at Cot), 
saw the flush that stained his face) 

“T have been at fault, Mr. Crey' 
Cotter slowly and with evident efit 
concealing from you only one tli 
think I may honestly say that not ¢). 
I have spoken could be construed [ 
With your permission, when these x 
men have gone, I should like to— | 
the blank.” 

“T shall be very glad,” said Mr 
courteously. “I merely wished to 
quite clear, Cotter, that I trust you, 
no desire to force your confiden, 
know. And I very much object to: 
it via the third degree of the police 

“You are overwhelmingly kin) 
said Cotter, and withdrew. 

“What a grand old man it is,” 
Ogden moodily. “I’d give a good 
be in on that session. I reckon I’m 
tleman, Grandsir.”’ 

. “Avaunt,”? said Mr. Crewe, and| 
up his afternoon paper. | 

Cotter went back to his examin’ 
marshaled them into the dining roa 

““Now, gentlemen,”’ said he, seati 
self before they were fairly establis 
you will allow me, I have a questic 
that I would like to put to you. Inj 
place, has no further news of The 
come to you?” 

“‘T see no reason for my answerin{ 
said the clamshell mouth of the eldé 

“Well, then, tell me this,” snappi 
ter quickly before the other could j 
to protest against his usurpation of | 
of questioner. ‘Have you a descriy 
the clothing he wore?”’ 

“Yep,” said Mr. Gray incautious 
was rewarded by a glare from the 
his superior. He moved uncomforti 
his chair, and mumbled an “Excu 
Mr. Partridge. No harm done, I } 

“Was he dressed in a suit of 
clothes with fancy buttons and quee 
pockets?” 

Mr. Partridge bent steely eyes uj 
victim. ‘‘ Yes, he was. How do yo 
to know that?” 

“One moment,” said Cotter. f 
with no appearance of haste and | 
room. 

“Trail?” suggested the youngest 
trio. 

“No,” said Partridge. 

“Tf he was running away,” said tk 
store proprietor, ‘“‘he’d of gone longs 

They sat in silence awaiting his 
wondering perhaps what errand to 
forth. But no conjecture preparec 
for his return with an armful of clo 

“T rather think that is the suit he 
said Cotter quite calmly. “Look it 
He tossed it down on a chair besi 
Partridge, and stood quietly by, th 
lope of a letter in his hands. 

Partridge turned the clothes hith 
round, under the gathered gaze of h 
ciates. ‘“That’s what it is, I guess,” 
harshly. 

“There was this empty envelope 
pocket,’’ went on the most self-po 
manintheroom. ‘Addressed to J. ! 
ter, Esquire. The clothes were in tl 
Woods. He evidently changed ther 

“Who found them?” 

ealivdicae 

“You know more about this than 
said Partridge, rounding on him. 
ahead. Spill it.” 

“T know nothing more,” said Cot 
litely but firmly. - 

“How comes your name to be 
Cotter?” 

“Teasn’:7 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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‘(Continued from Page 66) 
v1 said it was!” barked Mr. Gray an- 
18 Partridge’s eyes swung back on 


a I did. I was by way of needing a 
» said this quite amazing witness, 
| took the first one that came into my 
_Thad been looking at this envelope, 
ie name came out, of itself. At the 
had no suspicion of its being a name 
(rest to the police.” 
nat’s your real name?’”’ demanded 
lge. “What do you mean by want- 
ame?” 
not at all sure that I will tell you 
l name,” said Cotter gently. “I do 
, what it has to do with your pursuit 
se another person. But I’ll tell you 
will do., I’ll come to your offices to- 
w after luncheon. Mr. Crewe will 
me to do so, I am sure. I have al- 
told Mr. Gray that I do not know 
1am within my rights in withhold- 
rsonal affairs from you. But I will 
t a lawyer and bring him with me. 
t satisfactory to you?” 
umph!” said Mr. Partridge. ‘I’ve 
ome suspicious characters in my day, 
um me if you don’t wear a blue rib- 
He tossed the clothes down on the 
with a muttered “Bundle ’em up, 
on,” and walked over to the window. 
he turned and glowered at Cotter. 
I don’t see what you propose is any 
hony. This is a funny piece of busi- 
Your having the same name was a 
start, but now that you have ex- 
d it, it’s nothing. As actual evidence 
is nothing to connect you with The 
r but your being in possession of his 
s; that you found them we have only 
vord for. Still, you fork’em out. Now 
1ay be straight, and you may be so 
sd you couldn’t fall down a well. But 
rewe has given his word that you'll 
r, and there’s no law against your 
¢ a lawyer. You'll find he’ll tell you 
swer our questions.” The reluctant 
jings of a grin widened his slit of a 
1. “I don’t mind saying you’re a new 
2 my tree, all right. But don’t get to 
ling any wings. The flitting isn’t 
iy hereabouts.”’ 
uite so,’’ said Cotter pleasantly. 
’t worry, Mr. Partridge.” 
ou’re an observant cuss,’’ said the 
noticing the use of his name. 
is a butler’s first virtue,’’ murmured 
r. 
umph,” said Partridge again. ‘‘ You 
s been a butler?” 
0,” said Cotter. ‘In my cradle I was 
e infant.” 
eh? You surprise me. Well, Mister 
ery, you show up at headquarters to- 
yw, county courthouse. About three- 
a You'll be through butlering by 


hree-thirty,”” agreed Cotter as a 
ise. 

ur excuses to Mr. Crewe,”’ volunteered 
aray, as they marched outward. 
hank you, sir,’’ said Cotter, and closed 
nterview on a correct note. He saw 
to the door and then made for the 
r. 

-. Crewe, with the newspaper spread 
e him on the table, was intently gazing 
me particular item when Cotter en- 
. He glanced up apparently too pre- 
died to remember that this visit had 
arranged. 

Vhat is it?” he said inattentively. 

fou are busy,” said Cotter, taking a 
ward step. “‘I’ll come in some other 


Yo,” said Mr. Crewe. “Wait. Some- 
yin the paper disturbed me. One mo- 
.’ He tore out part of the page and 
2 a Swinging blue circle around a short 
graph with a pencil before he laid it 
1. “Now, then. What is it, Cotter? 
-Iremember. Yes, you had something 
Il me,” 

tis just this,” said his butler. ‘I have 
the pleasure and advantage of your ac- 
ntance, Mr. Crewe, for a little more 
aday. What I wanted to tell you was 
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that I have no more knowledge of myself 
than I have of you.” 
“Wh?” said Grandsir. 
I don’t understand you.” 
“T mean, sir, that of anything that took 
place before—or a few solitary hours be- 
fore—our meeting in the Mill Woods, I 
have no faintest recollection. My name is 
not Cotter. I haven’t any idea what it is.” 


“What’s this? 


vi 


R. CREWE sat fixedly staring in utter 

astonishment at the speaker. After 
a moment or two he relaxed somewhat, ex- 
haling his forgotten breath. 

“Well!’’ said he, stupent. He sat back 
in his chair, his eyes scarcely winking. 
“‘Suppose you—suppose you sit down and 
tell me about it.” 

Cotter advanced to obey him. “I’ve 
been hoping that at any minute it might all 
come back to me,” he said. ‘‘It’s curious, 
but there’s a kind of shame goes with it. 
I felt reluctant to confess it. Even now 
it’s very hard to bring myself to talk about 
it. That’s what I meant, Mr. Crewe, when 
I said I hoped soon to be in a position to 
explain my presence here. I’ve been strug- 
gling to bring back my memory. But it 
doesn’t come, and I have kept you waiting 
long enough. You have been so good as to 
trust me, and I want to make—as you called 
it—a clean breast for myself.’”’ 

“Of all the extraordinary things that 
ever happened!” said Grandsir. 

“You see, Mr. Crewe, I can tell you very 
little that you do not know yourself. When 
you came upon me in the Mill Woods I was 
trying to wake my brain. There I was, in 
clothes that I felt somehow could. not be 
mine, not only because they didn’t fit me 
but because I knew they were of an abomi- 
nable cut and cloth. How I do know certain 
things, and not others, I can’t tell you. I 
was sure I would never have bought those 
clothes.”’ 

“Never mind the clothes,” said Grandsir. 
**Go on about yourself.” 

“But there is something interesting 
about the clothes,” insisted Cotter, with his 
so-seldom-seen smile. “‘However, I’ll come 
back to that.” 

“You were in an odd state,’”’ mused Mr. 


. Crewe. ‘‘I remember you talked in a dazed 


sort of way, very politely, but You 
asked me if I thought you were dreaming, 
do you remember? And certainly you had 
no idea where you were. By the way,” he 
broke off, ‘‘have another cigarette?” 

Cotter glanced humorously from the 
proffered case to his butler’s garb. “‘Sup- 
pose someone should come in,” he de- 
murred. 

““They won’t,’”’ said Grandsir. 
matter if they do. Have one.” 
“Thank you,” said Cotter. 

- Now,” said Mr. Crewe, settling himself 
to greater comfort, “how far back can you 
go? ” 

“To my waking up about dawn,’’ said 
the other promptly. ‘I had ten thousand 
headaches in my skull. The first things I 
heard were the birds and the sound of fall- 
ing water. I went down to the brook and 
soused my head. I couldn’t imagine what 
had happened to me.” 

““Somebody must have beaten you up,” 
said Grandsir. 

Cotter nodded, his narrowed eyes gleam- 
ing at his host through the smoke of his 
cigarette. “That somebody, you know, was 
The Slinker.” 

* Good Lord, do you know The Slinker?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ said The Slinker’s name- 
sake, laughing. ‘I doped it out bit by bit 
since, you see. And considering the gen- 
tleman’s well-advertised physique, I am 
quite sure he did not do it with his fists. 
How I came to be near or in the Mill Woods 
I don’t know. But since he left his car 
there, and his clothes, I infer that he took 
mine.” 

“Well!” 

“He certainly wouldn’t walk away. I 
hear there was nothing the matter with his 
motor. He ran it into the scrub to hide it. 
All that seems quite sure tome. I haven’t 
been so frank with our official friends, 


“And no 


, 
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partly because I didn’t want to get mixed 
up in the thing. I merely said I had found 
the clothes in the woods. You see, I can’t 
help hoping at any minute to remember the 
whole thing.” 


“But how on earth did you come to | 


” 


say —— 
“That my name was Cotter?”’ 
“FWsquire!’’ 
Cotter laughed. ‘‘You see! 
those clothes I had on, which I naturally 
searched, there was nothing but an old 


Well, in | 


crumpled envelope, addressed to him. [I | 


kept saying the name over and over, trying | 
It came | 


to make it rouse some memory. 
out automatically, esquire and all, when I 
tried to think of some name to give you. 
For all I knew at the time, it might con- 
ceivably have been my own.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Crewe. 
Go on.” 

“Well, but,’”’ said Cotter slowly, “‘isn’t 
that about all thereis? I had the good luck 
to be taken in by you. And I felt that I 
must not impose on your—charity. I went 
for a long walk and thought it all out. 
There was no telling how many hours, even 
days, it might take to set my wits working 
again. Apparently it couldn’t be forced. 
I decided to keep my failure to myself. 
And when I began to wonder what I could 
do to earn my daily bread, I gradually came 
to the conclusion that I was perfectly cer- 
tain of being a first-class house servant. It 
was suggested to me at first by my knowing 
that Mrs. Bill did not know a lot about set- 
ting a table that I did.” 

“‘Hixtraordinary !”’ 

‘‘Maybe not,’’ said Cotter mildly, and 
finished his cigarette. 

“What do you mean?” 
Grandsir. 

“‘T mean, of course, that it is quite possi- 
ble I am a first-class servant.” 

‘*First-class!’’ cried Grandsir. ‘‘ You are 
a marvel!”’ 

“Thank you,” said Cotter. “‘But what 
I mean is, somebody may at this moment 
be minus a butler, name unknown.” 

“Oh!”’ said Mr. Crewe. He pondered 
this. ‘But what about the car?”’ 

“That proves nothing,’’ said Cotter. 
“Cars are not always rich men’s cars.”’ To 
the eyes of Grandsir Crewe the other’s face 
settled slowly into an immeasurable dejec- 
tion. 

“What now?”’ said he. 

Cotter looked up and smiled faintly. 
How was he to tell this autocratic and gen- 
erous gentleman that the probable first- 
class servant before him could not but 
cherish wild dreams of waking to find him- 
self a possible suitor for the lady of the 
house? He merely looked away, with an 
eloquent spreading of his lean fine hands. 

““Why, now, Mr. Crewe,”’ said he, de- 
liberately misinterpreting the question, and 
rising from his chair, “‘I have made a clean 
breast of it, and I will get back to my 
pantry.” 

‘‘No, dash it,’”’ said Grandsir. ‘“‘What’s 
the hurry? About the matter of your mem- 
ory—how do you account for it?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid it’s one of the many things I 
cannot account for,” said Cotter. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly a black eye wouldn’t wipe out a 
man’s life like that.” ; 

“You may have fallen and struck your 
head,” said Mr. Crewe. ‘Or The Slinker 
may have caught you unawares, and 
whanged you with a wrench or some- 
thing.’”’ He suddenly sat up erect. “By 
the great horn spoon, Cotter, we'll get 
Daker over to look at you.” 

“Daker? I take it he is a medico?”’ 

“He is the dean of medicos, my lad. 
Spends his summers in Newport. He’s a 
friend of mine. Why, he’ll come on the run 
to see a case like you.” 

Cotter flushed a little, uncomfortably. 
“‘T suppose it is only sensible,” said he re- 
luctantly. ‘But—but will you make it 
clear to him that I am only the butler, even 
if a good one?” 

“He’ll make it clear to you, I’ll bet a tin 
whistle,”’ said Grandsir. ‘I'll call him up. 
We'll get him here tomorrow.” 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Olympic swimmers 
prefer Jantzens! 


HE United States swimming 

team, winners in the Olympic 
races, weat Jantzen swimming 
suits. Jantzens were much in 
evidence at Paris last year. 


The reason is not hard to find. 
Millions of swimmers at the principal 
beaches are Jantzen enthusiasts, too. 
For them this original elastic suit has 
changed bathing to swimming. 


A Jantzen is modest—fits the body 
perfectly, wet or dry. Its non-rip 
crotch and bow-trunk pattern are ex- 
clusive—patented. Warm and long 
wearing—woven from long-fiber, pure 
worsted wool. The first suit with a 
non-breakable rubber button. Models 
for men, women, children. If you know 
your weight you can be fitted exactly. 
Yet—a Jantzen costs no more! 

Department stores, men’s stores and 
sporting goods shops will be pleased 
to show you the 1925 Jantzen models. 

Style book and sample of Jantzen- 
stitch fabric sent free on request. Ask 
your dealer for red diving girl auto- 
mobile sticker, or send 4c for two. 


Jantzen Knitrinc Mitts 
Portland, Oregon 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Companion to Jantzen, the coat to wear anywhere 
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Put beauty in the bathroom 


§ 


with inexpensive Nairn Inlaid — 


VERYONE agrees the bathroom must 

be sanitary and immaculate. But that 

doesn’t mean it can’t be colorful, too! 

Especially, when you put down a floor of 

Nairn Inlaid—béautiful, durable and, best 
of all, inexpensive! 


One style of Nairn Inlaids is made espe- 
cially for kitchen, pantry and bathroom 
and comes in the neatest, trimmest patterns 
youever saw. You can choose from blue, 
tan and cream, blue and ivory, terra cotta, 
black and ivory—in fact, from dozens of 
effective combinations. Small designs or 
large, whichever you prefer. 


Another style—the newest of the Nairn 
Inlaids—is eminently suited to the living or 
dining-room as well as to the sun parlor 
and hall. This handsome flooring comes 
in a variety of prismatic effects that are 


now so much the vogue in modern homes. 


The simplest kind of cleaning keeps 
these Nairn Inlaids spotless and fresh. A 
light mopping is all that’s necessary. And, 
of course, they are waterproof—an impor- 
tant consideration especially in bathroom, 
kitchen and entrance hall. 


These Inlaids represent the highest 
quality at a most moderate price. They 
are thoroughly durable—the patterns go 
through to the back. 


Write for folders showing popular Nairn 
patterns in color. You can count on finding 
just the design and colors you are seeking — 
of dependable quality at a low price. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 


INLAID 


LINOLEUM 
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«drew a long and difficult breath. 
he to tell Mr. Crewe that one does 
ys wake willingly from happy 


very kind of you, sir,” said he. 
ind me that tomorrow I have an 
ent with the powers that. be, at 
x courthouse.” 

we will go see Daker on the way 
ded his employer promptly. 

? smiled Cotter. 

Cotter, my lad,” said Mr. Crewe 
ely, “I don’t want to seem intru- 
I put it to you shamelessly on the 
f gratitude. I have tried to be as 
‘to you as your extreme dignity as 
‘will allow me to be, and I beg for 
surn.” His eyes twinkled. ‘You 
- be so thankless as to deprive an 
of a share in the only excitement, 
‘om slugs, that he has known for 
» You have brought considerable 
into my rather featureless career, 
ant more, like young Oliver.” 

n certainly not ungrateful,’ said 
“Tt would have been far more in 
NI course if you had put me and my 

circumstances out the door. You 
imagine that I have any desire to 

your enjoying my mysterious des- 
any extent you wish.” 

ken like a man and a book!” crowed 
y Carstarphen Crewe. “The only 
e ointment is my sincere dread that 
not a butler, and what is worse, not 
ler.” 

r flushed. ‘‘It is, however, more 
ely that I am. I don’t feel like a 
nside, but perhaps none of us do.” 
’ll have to wear some of my 

” said Grandsir. “‘Tell the garage 
2 my car around tomorrow after 
n. I’ll make an appointment with 

And we will pick up Judge Drexel. 
ive to give up his afternoon golf for 


‘ 


- 


r, leaving the study, was just in 
open the house door to Miss Crewe, 
e swooping car he had a glimpse as 
g to a halt in the driveway. 

came in, stripping white chamois 
from her hands; her face and hair 
sed and wind-tossed, a figure of ra- 
yveliness that was observed in every 
yy the eyes that seemed to look be- 
xT, 

ere is Mr. Crewe?” was her first 
n. 

the study, madam.”’ 

1ext question was more in the nature 
ock. ‘‘Does your head ache?” 

er involuntarily looked her square in 
s. “Thank you, madam. It does.” 
considered him musingly. ‘‘How 
lave you told my grandfather about 
f, Cotter?” 

ave, in his own phrase, made a clean 
of it, madam. There wasn’t much to 


gave him a thoughtful nod. “I—I 
e you were overseas, Cotter?” 
\dam?”’ 
the war, you know?”’ 
er’s brow knitted and his face be- 
ale. But nothing came of this effort 
nory. Miss Crewe, after one short 
s glance, sauntered past him, with 
et of not expecting an answer. ‘“‘You 
bring me a stone ginger,” she said, 
7 to change the subject. ‘Or no; 
; up to my room.”’ 
went on to the study, and found her 
d Grandsir pacing the floor, not at all 
, but rather with the air of a man who 
great deal on his mind. He halted, 
her as she came, and noted the 
y of her look. She came toward him 
it herself on the corner of his library 


ems to me,” she remarked severely, 
have been mighty secretive about 
yutler. Why leave me out?”’ 

ot guilty, my lord, said the prisoner 
rm voice,” replied Mr. Crewe. “I’ve 


eard the story. And you appeared at 


con, and disappeared immediately 
Where did you go?” 
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“T went to see Doctor Daker,” said 
Shirley serenely. 

“Well, by the great horn spoon!” 

“Quite so. Cotter has lost his past, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, completely.” Grandsir Crewe 
forgot to wonder at her knowing this. “I 
was going to take him to Daker tomorrow.” 

“There’s a strong family resemblance in 
our reactions,’ said Miss Crewe. ‘‘Now 
tell me all you know about it, revered for- 
bear.” 

Grandsir complied, as he was accustomed 
to do in obedience to her lightest sugges- 
tion. She remained perched on the table, 
swinging her slippered feet. The story of 
The Slinker came forth dramatically and 
seemed to amuse her. Fancy Diggory’s be- 
ing suspected of complicity in a bank rob- 
bery! Her not unnatural sense of triumph 
in the correctness of her apprehension of 
Diggory’s pursuit of her she suppressed, for 
reasons of her own. She was not going to 
have her handling of the case interfered 
with by even a natural guardian. Picture 
to yourself Grandsir’s announcing to Cot- 
ter: “My granddaughter knows who you 
are. You are in love with her and ran after 
her. And got most deservedly come up 
with in the Mill Woods.” 

She remained silent during the recital of 
Mr. Gray’s two visits, though she made a 
mental note of his identity with the feed- 
store merchant. Mr. Gray was an old ac- 
quaintance. The plans for the morrow 
brought a slight frown to her face. How- 
ever, she would have to trust Doctor 
Daker. He knew all about it and would 
handle Diggory with all tact and gentle- 
ness. 

When Mr. Crewe’s story came to an end 
she slipped down from her unconventional 
seat and sighed. 

“T am still thirsty,’ she said. ‘Probably 
because I told Cotter, on second thoughts, 
to take me some stone ginger to my room. 
Well, of course, I am going with you to- 
morrow.” 

“You, my dear?” 

“Why not?” She added haplessly, 
“Tong hair does not a prison make, nor 
petticoats a cage. What I mean is, why 
not?” 

“cc Well bys fk 232 

Mr. Crewe very evidently found it diffi- 
cult to produce a reason for his feeling that 
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the expedition determined upon was not 
one in which he felt that she was concerned. 
He knew she would go if she wished to. At 
the moment his eye, wandering from the 
firm line of her jaw, fell upon the bit of 
newspaper brilliantly emphasized with blue 
penciling that lay upon his table. 

“Bless me,” said Grandsir. ‘‘I’d forgot- 
ten all about it. My dear, this was in the 
afternoon news. The name caught my 
eye.” 

He gave her a gentle glance as he picked 
up the item and held it out to her. The 
memory of her voice as she had spoken this 
man’s name had not been lost. This short 
newspaper account might be the forerunner 
of bad news. 

He watched her anxiously as she read it, 
and seemed surprised that she gave no sign 
of agitation. 

“New London. The large Rodier racer 
found ‘wrecked and abandoned near the 
freight yards last night has been identified 
as the property of Mr. Diggory Chase, of 
Stockbridge, Vermont. Telegraphic in- 
quiry elicited the information that Mr. 
Chase has not been seen by any of his 
household or friends since Tuesday last, 
and no word has been received of his 
whereabouts. Grave concern is felt, and 
some apprehension of foul play. The police 
have assigned extra detectives to the case.” 

Miss Crewe read the report swiftly, and 
sat for a moment staring into space. “I 
shall have to telephone,” she said sud- 
denly. 

“My dear,” said Grandsir with troubled 
tenderness, “‘you are anxious.” 

To his surprise she beamed at him. ‘“‘Not 
a bit of it,’’ she said cheerfully. 

“But, Shirley!” He seemed appalled 
at her callousness. 

“As I have often told you,” remarked 
Miss Crewe, ‘‘I have plenty of suitors. 
They appear and disappear, some owing to 
the lapse of time, and some ——”’ 

“T don’t understand you,” said he, as her 
voice died inattentively. 

“You are a mere man,” said Shirley, and 
kissed him on the nose. 

A moment later she was at the telephone 
in the closet, cutting off the extensions and 
carefully closing the door. Mr. Gray was 
available at the feed store. 

“This is Miss Crewe, Mr. Gray,’ she 
said sweetly, when his slow heavy voice 
reached her. ‘I feel that you have suffered 
some annoyance from the delay caused by 
our having a suspicious character in the 
house. And I have a bit of information for 
you which may make it up to you. Can 
you hear me?” 

“Ves, ma’am,” said Mr. Gray. 

“T believe your Slinker abandoned an- 
other automobile in New London last night. 
Possibly he took a train to New York. But 
there is another possibility. You would best 
waste no time on me, but get busy. You'll 
see about the automobile in the papers. In 
case the machine was very badly wrecked, 
the man was probably hurt. If so, more 
people would remember him. And it may 
be that he is still in New London. Try the 
doctors and hospitals.” 

“But why do you 

“Tt is only a tip, Mr. Gray. You needn’t 
act on it if you don’t think it worth while. 
But I should, in your place. You'll get 
ahead of all the other officers. That’s worth 
something! Good-by.” 

She hung up, and Mr. Gray, impatiently 
attempting to get her back, was greeted 
with the monotonous unfeeling reply of 
Central, ‘“‘Line’s busy.”’ It continued busy 
so long that he abandoned the effort and 
turned his slow attention toward New 
London’s chief of police. 

In the meantime Miss Crewe was, with 
varying degrees of patience, getting a call 
put through to Stockbridge, whence she 
was finally answered by the singsong of an 
eager Chinese voice, rapidly ejaculating in 
relief as she explained that Mr. Chase was 
quite safe with friends, and ending in a 
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positive howl of gratitude. 

Stone ginger luckily does not lose its chill 
rapidly. She sat alone in her room, re- 
freshing herself from a long glass of the 
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golden dancing liquid, while she went over 
the details of her talk with Doctor Daker. 

He had been rather reassuring, taking it 
all in all. 

“You see, Shirley,”’ he had said, ‘‘there 
are no indications of pressure—let me put it 
very simply. If the skull at any point were 
sufficiently depressed to affect the brain, 
your friend would not be walking around 
with no greater physical disability than a 
headache and a black eye. He has un- 
doubtedly had a good whack on the head, 
sufficient to put him out, for a time. But 
the loss of memory is probably a psycho- 
logical relapse into the condition you tell me 
of; I mean his condition during his lay-off 
in the base hospital in France. We have 
many curious cases resulting from shock, 
mental and physical, among our soldiers, 
you know. I’d say that this failure of 
memory will pass off without treatment, 
certainly without surgical interference. 
Probably some very slight thing will set 
him going again.” 

“Like shaking a clock,” said Shirley 
Crewe. 

‘Quite so, like shaking a clock. It may 
be, however, only a mental shake in this 
case. The sound of his own name, the sight 
of his home, something to make the con- 
nection between his suspended faculties 


A lady, small but with large brown sym- 
pathetic eyes, put the question. She was a 
passenger aboard the S. S. Minnesota, 
bound for Brest. Tippy was retelling his 
vicissitudes in midsea to a new audience 
which listened with pleasing attention. 

“You ain’t heard the half of it,” Tippy 
replied. ‘‘After that the flu kept me from 
taking a furlough. And then Chateau- 
Thierry kept me. The Marines,” Tippy re- 
marked with large scorn, ‘‘didn’t do all the 
fighting there, no matter what Pershing let 
the reporters say. And then St.-Mihiel 
kept me. And then the Argonne kept me. 
And then the Armistice kept me.”’ 

There was such indignation in Tippy’s 
voice as he sent the word “ Armistice” curl- 
ing around his cigar that the sympathetic 
lady interjected: 

“You don’t mean that you didn’t get to 
Paris during the Armistice!’’ 

“That’s just what I do mean!” Tippy 
replied. ‘Do you know what I was doing, 
right up to the minute, almost, when we 
started home on the Leviathan, packed 
tighter’n sardines?”” He gazed around in 
challenge. No one, of course, guessed. ‘“‘I 
was stable sergeant,” he told them. ‘‘Hon- 
est! Our outfit had been filled up with re- 
placements from New York City. And I 
was the only guy who knew the difference 
between horses and horse-radish.” 

Tippy’s audience sighed in sympathy. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” Tippy said, sighing 
himself, ‘‘I was just about primed to bust 
some general on the nose and get sent back 
home under guard. I wasso! Leavenworth 
would have been fine after Biencourt. I’d 
have done it, too, except for Fiddlefoot.” 

“Fiddlefoot?’’? murmured the sympa- 
thetic lady. 

“Fiddlefoot! That was my horse. Well! 
He was the captain’s horse. But the cap- 
tain, he’d been a tire salesman, so he didn’t 
want much riding. And Fiddlefoot was 
mine any time I wanted him.”’ He chuckled. 

“T certainly got a kick out of Fiddlefoot 
the first time Isaw him. There I was, stuck 
with that stable job in dinky, muddy Bien- 
court, and Paris a million miles away. I 
was the homesickest buckaroo you ever 
saw. Homesick! Say! I’d have given all 
the chocolate in France for one sniff of a 
Minnesota pig. And then I went into the 
stable and saw that horse, with his hoof 
marked with the mark of the Minneapolis 
company my pa’d done business with a half 
a hundred times. 

“A big, raw-boned, white-chested bay 
with a white spot on his forehead and white 


hind feet. He stood there, nosing around as 
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and those he still makes use of. Mind you, 
I haven’t seen him, and I make this state- 
ment with full privilege of retracting it 
when I have examined him. But since, as 
you say, he is codrdinating perfectly in 
every other way, I fancy you'll find I’m 
right. You haven’t tried him with his 
name?” 

‘“No. I asked him if he had ever seen me 
before. He said no.” 

Doctor Daker was not too old a man to 
ignore the abyss into which a man’s wits 
had fallen who could forget the face of 
Shirley Crewe. He had smiled at her 
shrewdly. 

“A case for great gentleness and tact,’ 
had been his final pronouncement. ‘‘ Don’t 
rush him. He is trying to remember; you 
have seen that. Nature is a driveling fool 
often enough, but we are not much better 
in matters so delicate. Leave it for the 
present with Nature, Shirley. We’ll bolster 
her up with gentle stimulants.” 

Miss Crewe sat now in her room, wonder- 
ing what might be considered a mild stimu- 
lant in recalling to her butler’s mind that he 
was her fire-eating suitor. She was a deceit- 
ful jade, going to the length of hoodwinking 
herself. 

Of course she was anxious for Diggory’s 
restoration for his own sake, not because 
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though he knew I was from home, and fid- 
dling on all four feet. The blamed crow 
bait! He fiddled all the time. A son-of-a- 
gun he was to keep clean, on account of 
that pair of white hind feet; they soaked 
up French mud in a minute. But worth 
the trouble. I never had a horse before or 
since as good. When we left home he was 
the best-looking horse in the outfit too.” 
Tippy’s bony face became gloomy. 

“What happened to him?” the lady 
asked. 

“T’m darned if I know,’ Tippy said 
slowly. His face grew more gloomy. “I’m 
double-darned if I know. We had to leave 
all our stock behind when we sailed. And 
I got into business with my buddy, Rick 
Lord—the Lord-Carney stock farm; so I 
didn’t have much chance to inquire. I’ve 
heard everything was sold right in France.” 
And as the Minnesota began to warp up to 
the dock, Tippy went down to pack. 

Waiting to disembark, he was surprised to 
feel a touch of depression. He wondered at 
this. What he had anticipated feeling at 
this moment was a transcending elation. 
It wasn’t, of course, anything to worry 
about. Still, he tried to stimulate his spirits 
by a preview of the pleasures ahead. 

“T ain’t going to Paris first off,’’ he said 
to the sympathetic lady. ‘“‘Not me. I’d be 
spoiling a good thing. I’m going to follow 
the route I took during the war. Making 
every last stop. And at every one 1’m going 
to twiddle my fingers and say, ‘So you 
thought when I was here that I’d never see 
Paris, hey? Well, watch my dust!’” 

But good intentions, although they may 
help largely in easing the road to points 
downward and warmer, are less effective in 
helping one toward gayety. Tippy discov- 
ered the regrettable truth that dreams are 
often more pleasurable than realities. The 
elation did not come at Pontanezen. He 
twiddled his fingers, but he did it dolefully. 
Nor did Dijon, one-time home of the 
machine-gun school, awake an inspiriting 
mood. Nor did the Front before Miil- 
hausen, notwithstanding its memories of 
the peg-legged Germans. Nor did St.-Mihiel 
even though the famous dugout, accepted 
in the old days as the quarters of the Crown 
Prince, was there. Nor did the Argonne. 
All was disappointment. There was, sim- 
ply, no fun in anything. 

Tippy wondered if he had made a mistake 
in coming alone. Would the trip have been 
keyed more fittingly if he had brought Rick 
or some other buddy? He pondered this, 
rambling gloomily through the remnants of 
entanglements. Doggedly, then, he shook 
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Poor Grandsir, he would be , 
please than ever now! 

There was nothing in any ey} 
done until the morrow. Let Doe: 
see him, and shake him if he wo}, 
ring a natural desire to witness {| 
tion, she admitted no personal int 
had abandoned her horrid plan a} 
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off the weight upon his spirits. } 
still ahead. That could be enjoy 
any circumstances. Oh, sure! 

He resolved, in that moment, t 
his arrival there. All his prelimin; 
had been made, save the one at B 
and he decided to cut that to a 
visit. 

Biencourt is a difficult town t 
One arrives at Joire on the Nar 
line—Tippy was coming from Nani 
one hires a decrepit wagon to he 
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Roulin’s farm was on the other 
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thought Tippy as he climbed t 
“And I’ll bet if I asked him the 
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“Why Call It 
a Coach ?” 
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The 
STUDEBAKER 
Special Six 
Coach, $1595 


sked the dealers when they saw this remarkable car 


HEY couldn’t understand! ‘Why call 
it a coach—why confuse it with lower 
priced closed cars?" asked the dealers at 
a recent Studebaker meeting. 
be better to name it the Special Six Coupe.” 


“Surely it would 


To be sure, the Special Six Coach is uphol- 
stered in fine quality of material—with high- 
grade carpeting—with an ash receiver, and heavy 
decorative door pulls to assist passengers in 
alighting. 

To be sure, it is lacquer finished in two styles 
—beautiful Studebaker blue or a rich duotone 
finish of Wyandotte green-gray above and Ponca 
green-gray below. 


And, furthermore, to get a coach as large and 
roomy you must pay more than $1,000 above the 
price of this car. 


But the fact remains—that it carries the lowest 
price at which a fine closed car has ever been 
sold on the world-famous Special Six chassis. 


It is a coach—in price alone. But in quality— 


_@ fine type of five-passenger coupe. 


- Studebaker builds all of its own closed 


every manufacturing operation is con- 
trolled in Studebaker plants. 
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* * * 


From the very beginning, the coach 
has been an effort towards economy 
on the part of automobile manufac- 
turers. But, unlike many other manu- 
facturers, Studebaker has been able to 
build a coach without drastic sacrifice 
in quality—and offer it to you at an 
accepted coach price. 


The reason for sedan quality 
at coach price 


bodies—builds finer coaches than 
have been built before—and builds 
them at a lower cost—because there is 
no outside body-maker’s profit to be 
included in the purchase price to you. 


This Special Six Coach is built 
complete—both body and chassis—in 
Studebaker plants. It is a ‘‘one-profit”’ 
automobile. It sells for less simply 
because it costs us less to build. It 


offers finer quality, simply because 


* * * 


In buying a closed car, do not under- 
estimate the importance of engine and 
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chassis. With extra weight to carry these units 


become increasingly vital. 


Plus—the Special Six Chassis 


This fine coach body is especially designed tor 
and mounted on the Special Six chassis which 
has contributed to the splendid reputation of 
Studebaker cars for dependability, endurance 
and reserve mileage. 


Definite records show that many Studebakers 
have delivered from 125,000 to 200,000 miles of 
service. Up in the rugged country around Three 
Rivers, Quebec, there are eight Studebaker cars 
that have each traveled 100,000 miles or more. 


In Stockton, Calif., one Studebaker car has 
piled up 138,000 miles over steep mountain grades 
and rough country roads with negligible upkeep 
—not a single major part has been purchased or 
repaired by reason of wear or accident. 


So do not buy this Special Six Coach with the 
expectation that you'll have to trade it in at the 


end of a year or so. Instead, consider this your 
permanent investment in transportation. For, like 
all Studebakers, it is built to give more than a 


hundred thousand miles of dependable service. 


At the mileage when other cars are breaking 
up, this Studebaker Special Six Coach will just 
be breaking in. 


Buy now—no need to delay 


You may buy this Studebaker Special Six Coach 
today—or on any day of the year—with the con- 
fident assurance that no act of ours will stig- 
matize it as a “‘last year’s model.” 


For Studebaker has discontinued the custom 
of presenting a new line of cars each year. In- 
stead Studebaker will keep its present models 
up-to-date all of the time—introducing new 
improvements and refinements as their merit is 
proved through practical use. 


Go to the nearest Studebaker dealer and see 
this sturdy, dependable ‘“‘one-profit”’ car. 


STUDEBAKER Special Six (0ach 1595 
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to Live 


Last Year? 


Whatever it was, some por- 
tion went to pay your share 
of the nation’s freight bill. 


Read “Carrying It to Mar- 
ket,’ by T. C. Powell, Vice 
President of the Erie Railroad. 
He makes it strikingly clear 
how very small is the effect of 
freight rates upon prices, and 
how tremendously our mar- 
kets have been expanded. 


‘The COUNTRY 
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He took an incredulous step, and a second, 
and a third, halting after each to scowl. 
He checked up on the white spot in the 
horse’s forehead, and upon the white hind 
feet, dirty now from dragging through 
plowed ground. 

He was still checking over the manifest 
evidences of identity, refusing to believe 
the witness of his own eyes, when the horse 
spun around and came trotting toward the 
road, awkwardly, because of the weight of 
the harrow, but resolutely. 

Then the horse neighed, a shrill long 
fluttering cry of joy. 

“Fiddlefoot!” Tippy yelled, and his hat 
went onto the ground. ‘‘Fiddlefoot! You 
darned old crow bait!” 

There, where the road and the field met, 
he flung his arms around Fiddlefoot’s neck, 
and Fiddlefoot lived up to his name, teeter- 
ing on one leg after another, snorting, 
thrusting a warm tremulous muzzle into 
Tippy’s face. 

“Why, Fiddlefoot!”? Tippy drew back. 
“You old ’leven-year-old clodhopper! 
You’re a horse yet!” 

Hairless, where an unscientific harness 
had rubbed along rump and shoulder, 
ragged for lack of the currying which Three- 
Francs Roulin believed horses were better 
without, scrawny from lack of food which 
Three-Francs Roulin doled out in minimum 
quantities, Fiddlefoot was, indeed, still a 
horse. His bay length was strong, his back 
was flat and straight, his broad chest was 
full, his four legs reached down all square 
to the ground. 

Tippy felt him over. There was a spavin 
on the nigh hind leg that hadn’t been there 
before. And the off hind foot showed signs 
of asevere stone cut. But apart from that, 
Fiddlefoot was still a horse. 

Only after he had finished his inspection 
of love did he become aware of Roulin at 
the roadside, his mouth puckering suspi- 
ciously. 

Tippy’s greeting to the farmer was brief 
and not overly warm. He still harbored 
memories of the three-frane eggs and the 
wee bundles of faggots bought at a franc 
and a half each. 

“Say!” he demanded then. ‘‘How come 
you own this horse?” 

“Bought him,” said Roulin briefly. 

The farmer had a smattering of dough- 
boy American and his weeks in France had 
served to recall to Tippy a considerable 
store of his doughboy French, so the two 
had little difficulty in making themselves 
understood. 

“By golly,” said Tippy thoughtfully. 
“You always did fancy Fiddlefoot, didn’t 
you?” 

Roulin said nothing. Tippy looked at 
Fiddlefoot. 

“And you always did say we were wast- 
ing time, cleaning our horses so much,” he 
said critically. 

Roulin’s silent desire was, plainly, to get 
back to his harrowing. 

“How come you bought Fiddlefoot?”’ 
Tippy demanded, disregardful. 

“Sale,” Roulin answered shortly. “‘Gon- 
drecourt.”’ He had, he went on, gone there 
meaning to buy no other horse than Fiddle- 
foot. And buy Fiddlefoot he had. 

“You poor old crow bait!”’ Tippy mur- 
mured to Fiddlefoot in American. ‘“‘I’ll bet 
you’ve had a helluva time with this guy 
these last seven years.” 

Fiddlefoot, his vocal joy abated, began to 
nuzzle Tippy again. 

“By golly,” Tippy exclaimed. ‘I ain’t 
going today after all. Paris can wait. 
Here!’ hesaidto Roulin. ‘‘Meandyoucan 
do some business. How about renting me 
Fiddlefoot for a day? Say this afternoon 
and all of tomorrow?” 

Roulin shrugged. The implication was 
that he would agree to the proposal if the 
price was right. But that, to Tippy, was of 
small consequence, and the bargain was 
struck at once. 

“Now,” Tippy addressed Fiddlefoot, 
“for the first time in seven years you’re 0- 
ing to know what it is to be clean and, I 
guess, have a bellyful.” \ 


a6 


Tippy was recognized in the ai 
the afternoon. Word got about at oi 
the American had paid Roulin a} 
lievable price for the rent of a ho 
day and a half. And the laughter y\ 
eral when it developed that he wass 
his first half day in cleaning the ar}, 

The laughter changed to someth|s 
admiration when Tippy led Fiddlefe 
from the stable next morning. Sa 
of brown, snow-white feet, blackene 
combed mane, untangled hair, ar; 
clean pink nostrils. That was then 
dlefoot, as hard to recognize in the |, 
yesterday as a tramp thoroughbre:| 
to be recognized in the immaculate ¢; 
on the prize-winner’s bench. } 

“You look a little bony, old boy,’ 
regretted, “and I couldn’t get you) 
that spavin in a million years. EF 
certainly are all horse. I got a lad 
back home that’d be a twin for yor! 
I'll bet if I had you there, the two a} 
make a team hard to beat.” | 

That day Tippy enjoyed himself : 
first time since coming to France, | 
Fiddlefoot, he jogged to all his old | 
With Fiddlefoot these gained the ey: 
charm. They were exactly as mem(< 
pictured them. There was the en 
where he and the lieutenant had s: 
whole day in the rain, pretending 
machine-gun company in one of thi 
ton maneuvers which no member | 
Post-Armistice A. E. F. will ever | 
There they had sat, drenched, wait 
the brigade commander to advance 
tack. But the brigade commander 
an estaminet comfortably damning 
commanders who ordered such man 

“Remember that, Fiddlefoot?” 
asked. ‘‘Remember how I gave yi 
my bread?” 

Fiddlefoot swung his head arouw 
lipped in pretended temper at Tippy 

“Be a son-of-a-gun if I leave to; 
Tippy said when he returned to 
walled, red-roofed, dusty Biencourt. 
lin,” he said, ‘‘I’m going to hire thi 
another day.” 

Roulin shrugged and held out his 

That evening, wiping Fiddlefoot 
with the main section of a shirt torr 
for that purpose, Tippy suddenly di 
short. 

He slapped his leg with a slow th 
ful action and frowned into his fay 
long face. He saw then—at least 
sured himself that he saw—the expla 
of Fiddlefoot’s incessant nuzzling, hi 
fluttering greetings, his anxious wa 
ness. Fiddlefoot, too, was out of pla 
uneasy this far from home. Fiddlefo 
homesick too. 

And why shouldn’t he be hor 
How, indeed, could he help being hor 
How could any sensible horse be ss 
with this miniature, precisely pat 
country, with its impossibly bright 
fields, its amazingly white roads, 1 
livable stone barns; after once knowi 
joy of a Minnesota farm? 

Tippy slapped his knee again, thi 
with a quick decisive gesture. 

“Fiddlefoot!”? he cried, watchit 
horse’s big bluish-brown eyes. “1 
foot! You old son-of-a-gun, you! I 
ing to do more than stay another day 
going to buy you. That’s what. I 
you up with Honoria, and if I don’ 
lot of work out of the two of you I'll 
shirt.” 

The plan, once conceived, became! 
attractive. Such a horse as Fid 
oughtn’t to call for a very heavy pric 
he was sound, so there couldn’t be a 
ficulty in getting him out of the cc 
True, the expense of shipment acr¢ 
Atlantic would be an item of conseq 
But that, Tippy decided quickly, co 
arranged. He would cancel his firs 
passage and go as Fiddlefoot’s § 
Thus he would need take compar 
little out of his Paris fund. Of cour 
Paris fund would be considerably cut 
But instead of two weeks in the city 
dreams he would spend one. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Preference 


Throughout America 


ss records show how rapidly 
e safest light in motordom” is 
ning its way to national pref- 
ace. Its acceptance is as pro- 
inced as the superiority of 
t J Type 20 itself. 


rch sales of Type 20 showed 
increase of 175 per cent over 
ruary; in April the increase 
t February was 400 per cent, 


| May orders doubled April. 


w all America is realizing that 
il Type 20 made its appear- 
, optical science had achieved 
fundamental improvement in 
d lighting since the horse-and- 
riage days. 

9 20 marks fully as important 
tep forward in safety and com- 


fort for the motorist, as do four- 
wheel brakes or balloon tires. 


It reveals to any motorist what 
real road illumination is, and how 
pleasurable and how safe night 
driving can be. 


Because Type 20 sends out no 
blinding glare, you drive with the 
light full on all the time—know- 
ing that the powerful, far-reaching 
illumination does not dazzle on- 
coming motorists. Knowing, too, 
that you are complying perfectly 
with all state laws. 

The price you pay for E& J Type 
20 is as nothing compared to the 
greater safety and the added 
pleasure they assure. You need 
them on your car now. 


(Manufactured under Bone patents, 8-30-21 and |-15-24, other patents pending.) 


DMUNDS & JONES CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


For Tiventy Years the Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of Quality Motor Lamps 
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“The Safest Light 
in Motordom” 
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The new way to buy 
automobile grease 


QUICK... CLEAN... CONVENIENT—this big Veedol 
tube is ideal for filling grease guns or cups 


UPPOSE, when you wanted to brush 

your teeth, you had to dig the tooth 

paste out of an open tin can with a stick. 
What a messy job it would be! 


, 


Yet, until now, when you wanted grease 
for your car, you either had to dig it out 
of an old-fashioned can—or push it out 
of a new-fangled one. It was almost im- 
possible to do the job without getting: 
grease on your hands. In addition, the 
grease became dirty and gritty. 


The quick, new, clean way 


The quickest, cleanest, most con- 
venient way to fill your high 
pressure grease gun. Just squeeze 
the big Veedol grease tube. 


But now the big new Veedol grease tube 
has solved the problem. To fill your grease 
gun or grease cups with fresh clean grease, 


squeeze the tube—and the job’s done. 


The price of the Veedol grease tube is 
only 35 cents. It is sold by thousands of 
dealers displaying the orange and black 
Veedol sign. Stop next time you see one. 
Let the dealer give you complete Veedol 
lubrication service. Then buy a couple 
of the new Veedol grease tubes—one to 
use around the house, the other to carry 
with you in your tool box. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York; Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Columbus, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. 


To fill your grease cups, just 
squeeze the tube—as much or 
as little grease as you want goes 
right where you want it. 


VE Pressure Grease Guns-Grease Cups-Chassis Lubrication 
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He gave Fiddlefoot a last rub with the 
shirt end and hurried up the hill, through 
the bright evening, to Roulin’s. 

The master of the Ferme Roulin was at 
his evening meal. He sat before a plain 
wooden table with a great bowl of rice and 
meat and a pot of black coffee in front of 
him. Opposite sat his small, bent, walnut- 
faced, meek wife. 

“JT want to buy Fiddlefoot,” Tippy an- 
nounced from the doorway, without cere- 
mony. 

Roulin pushed his eyebrows up into his 
gray hair and his mouth up against his long 
bleak nose. He was registering indifference 
but his eyes sharpened. 

“How much?” Tippy demanded, know- 
ing the signs of old. ‘“‘How much, cash on 
the nail?” 

That being made clear, Roulin began to 
wave his long arms. He loved Fiddlefoot, 
it developed. And he didn’t know where he 
could get another horse as good. Further- 
more, Mére Roulin loved Fiddlefoot. Fur- 
thermore, there were nephews and nieces 
and relations untold, and they all loved 
Fiddlefoot. Furthermore, Roulin took pride 
in giving a good home to an animal which 
had come from overseas to do its bit in the 
war. 

“Oh, cut it out!” Tippy insisted impa- 
tiently. 

Well, if it had to be, it had to be. The 
price was—so much. 

“What?” shouted Tippy. “Why, say! 
You're full of prunes! You’re crazy with 
the heat! Three horses in this country 
ain’t worth that much. Talk sense!” 

He shouted the more loudly because, 
deep inside him, a small hard something 
like a ball of ice was forming. The Paris 
trip would be impossible if he had to pay 
such a price. 

“You’re full of prunes!’? he shouted 
again. ‘“‘Talk sense, will you?” 

The price, Roulin insisted, was just that. 
Not a franc less. No, not a centime. Was 
a man to have no recompense for parting 
with a loved animal? 

“T won’t pay it,” Tippy said flatly, and 
walked out of the house. He walked an- 
grily, sullenly, back to the little Hétel du 
Commerce. 

“My bill,” he barked at the landlord. 
“Bill. Understand, you old frog? L’addi- 
tion. Maybe that’ll get you. Have it 
ready in the morning. And get me a rig. 
I’m leaving.”’ 

He slept badly, but his determination 
held. 

Pay that Roulin the price of three horses 
for one? Give up his Paris trip? Nach 
Paris. That was what his suitcase read. 
That was the slogan he would follow. 

But when he got outside, in the sunlit 
morning, he saw Roulin on the top of the 
hill, just turning Fiddlefoot into the field, 
and his resolution weakened. 

“T’ll ride with the old boy another day,” 
he said. 

“No wagon. No want,” 
the gaping driver. 
voiture. Compree?”’ 

That day he rode with Fiddlefoot slowly, 
in farewell. That night he decided on one 
more try. 

“Be decent,” he begged to Roulin. 
“Make a price I can pay.” 

The price was still—so much. Not a 
centime less. 

“You go to hell,” said Tippy. 

“Have that rig ready in the morning,” 
he barked at the landlord. ‘And my bill.” 

He slept less well, but in the morning he 
settled his account and climbed stubbornly 
into the wagon. He rode to the foot of the 
long hill leading out of the village. There, 
abruptly, he leaped out and took up his bag 
with the Nach Paris inscription. 

“T’m waiting over a day,’’ he said to the 
driver. ‘Have the rig ready tomorrow.” 
The driver gaped. ‘‘Voiture,” Tippy said. 
“Demain matin. Compree?”’ 

That day he took Fiddlefoot out int he 
country and sat down and talked to|\hi 
He didn’t ride except on the short trip out 
and the equal trip back. 


he snapped to 
“Je nuh desire pah 


“You'll have one day of rest. 
member,” he said as he left him, 
pausing at the stable door, he turn 
gedly into Roulin’s house. ‘One w 
won’t hurt.” 

The price was still—so much. 
centime less. 

“You dirty robber!” Tippy said 
and get it.”” And next morning the 
his indignation and the lure of Paris 
with him and gave him strength alli 
up the long hill. At the crest he 
back. 

“This certainly is a helluva Dp 
leave a good horse,” he said to him 

The driver checked his own anim 

“Go on,’’ snapped Tippy. F 
stopping for? Go on.’ 

The driver chirruped to his nag. 

“cc Stop ! ” 

“Demain?” inquired the driver 


grin. 

“No, ” yelled Tippy. “Not ¢ 
Now! Maintenant! Get that? Tu 
old crowbait of yours around. Bae] 
village. Retournez-vous. Compre 

“T’ll just say good-by,” he expla 
himself apologetically as he rode dc 
hill. He blew his nose fiercely. “ 
dust!’ he said, and rubbed his hand] 
over his eyes. The dust continued 
ing. He rubbed his eyes several ti 
fore the wagon drew up at Roulin’s 

To his surprise Roulin hadn’t 
Fiddlefoot out to work. The horse 
front of the house with the heavy 
upon him, but Roulin was, am; 
loitering inside. 

‘Just come to say good-by, Fidd 
Tippy said haltingly as he stumble 
the wagon, 

Roulin came out. ° | 

“For the last time,’’ Tippy 
turning upon the old peasant. 
last time, make me a price.” His 
came out pop-pop-pop, like shots fi 
machine gun he had fired during t 
His bony face was white and wi 
This was, he thought again, a helluy 
to leave a good horse. 

The price was still—so much. | 

Tippy glared, flung out his han 
gesture of finality and turned bacl 
wagon. 

Then Fiddlefoot whinnied. 

Tippy turned. He glared again at 
With a different but no less final 
reached slowly into his pocket and | 
out the book of traveler’s checks 
saved for Paris. | 

Carefully, with his fountain ] 
countersigned one, two, three and 
there remained only the thin suf 
for the passage back home. 

“All I hope,” he said in a solemn 
tous voice when he had given t 
Roulin in return for a bill of sale, ‘ 
you buy eau de vie and die in forty 

He climbed back into the wag 
drew Fiddlefoot’s halter after him. 
as an afterthought, he got out ani 
dled the glistening back. 

“You’ve got to begin earning y« 
from now on,” he growled. “I ¢ 
paid too much to let you loaf.” 

He reached into the wagon, pulle 
suitcase, threw the driver one of I 
tissue-paper bank notes and so, a 
started down Roulin’s hill. He went’ 
the village and began the long climl 
hill which led to the distant station : 

Staring bitterly here and there : 
all-the time patting Fiddlefoot’s me 
pleasure more deeply rooted than re 
caught sight of a painter dressing’ 
sign of the little Hétel du Commer 

““Whoa!”’ he yelled, and leaped ¢ 

He caught a brush from the pain 
the painter, drew two bright yellc 
through the first word of his suitcase 
and wrote a new word beneath. Thi 
the suitcase, he climbed back aboard: 
foot. He chuckled, thinking of thes 
would have to tell on the way bacl 

Riding along, he held the suitca 
fully away so that he would not sr| 
contact the sign which now read: 


Nix Paris. % 


Oe 
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2-Door Sedan 
Ar eMeceten 
BODY BY HAYES-HUNT 
Dark blue lacquer finish 


MorE POWER— MORE ROOM 


/ hese» are the reasons why you amine the chassis and specifications. 
should prefer the Star 2-Door 
Sedan. For roominess, measure it 
against any other 2-Door 5-Passenger 
closed car selling for less than $1000. Any Star dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the exceptional properties 
of this car without obligation on 


For the quality of its engineering, ex- your part. | 


For power, drive it. Watch it pass all 
other cars on long, difficult grades. 


For artistic quality, observe it. 


Star Car Prices f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. + Touring, $540 +  Coupster, $625 + Coupe, $715 
2-door Sedan, $750 . 4-door Sedan, $820 . Commercial Chassis, $445 


‘ DURANT MOTORS INC., BROADWAY AT 57th ST, NEW YORK 
General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


ANTS: © ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


? 


REG. U.S: PAT OEE 


“Exhaust Horn 


TRADE. 


PATENTED 


Signal ' 
that Gets Ready 
Response 


The courteous tone of the Aermore wins 
ready compliance in almost any situa- 
tion on the highway. Friendly, insist- 


ent, ‘thesignal with asmile’’—flexible 
—a loud ora gentle warning. Your car 
should have one. Ask your dealer or 
write us mentioning his name and giv- 
ing the make and model of your car. 
Price complete with Valve and Hand Control 


The “safety-first” accel- 
erator—placed 41/) in. to 
right of brake medal: 
Cannot strike aeeelora 
tor accidentally when 
applying brake. 

Easily attached to right 
side of motor—direct 
action to carburetor. 


Nickel plated 
Price ay $1. 50 Se 
Perfection Pedal Pads 


For Fords—per set of threetype DX, illustrated above, 
$1.25; type Dand D hook $1. Other cars per set of two, $1. 


~« FULTON = 


ONES 75th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Au pipative aie pment 
ace Setters of Quality 
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The reason she was of no use in the meet- 
ing was because it was a conference of fac- 
tions, and no leader with the whole control 
of the party in question would be willing to 
trust his case in her hands. He would 
figure that no woman could possibly hold 
her own against the other men, and possibly 
he would be right. It is for such reasons 
that women are not found in the inner 
councils. For instance, a committee is 
formed. In the interest of harmony every 
faction must be represented. Hach faction 
names a man. If women are added to this 
committee it must be doubled so that the 
voting power of factions is equalized or one 
faction or another is the gainer and equi- 
librium destroyed. In the meantime women 
wonder why there are no women on the 
committee and feel aggrieved. 

This was the reason there was not an 
equal number of men and women in 1924 
on the arrangements committees for the 
national conventions of either of the large 
political parties. Those committees were 
made up of representatives of the various 
groups in the party; in the Democratic 
Party the factions being divided over can- 
didates, in the Republican Party over the 
platform. 

Another point always kept in mind when 
forming committees is to distribute the 
memberships so that all parts of the country 
are represented. Of course the men are 
chosen first, because men do the choosing. 
It is not considered advisable that there 
should be both a woman and a man from 
one state, while other states have no repre- 
sentative, so the choice of women is limited 
to those from states from which no man has 
already been chosen. This handicaps the 
efficiency of the women, for perhaps the 
very ablest women live in the very states 
already represented by men. 

I can hear some feminist exclaim, ‘‘ But 
why do men do the choosing?” And the 
answer is because in politics, as in property, 
possession is nine-tenths of the law. The 
men occupy the offices, they know the 
ropes, they know what they want. Usually 
men in politics always want something. 

If pinned down to give the chief reason 
why men do the choosing, I should 
answer offhand, ‘“‘ Because the men know 
what they want and the women do not.” 
The men have a definite objective; in other 
words, something to put over; and the 
women just a hazy vague idea of counting 
or of improving politics. When a person 
wants something definite—a nomination, 
an appointment, a contract—he tries to get 
it; and in that attempt he develops a ma- 
chine, he tries tactics, strives for control, 


and then he is in politics, whether he started . 


out to be or not. 


Brains Camouflaged With Charm 


To women complaining that they are not 
consulted I’ve often said: 

“But men do not go about consulting 
other men. They know what they want 
and go after it. If they come into conflict 
with other men wanting the same thing, 
they consult those men; or if they need the 
help of other men to get this something, 
they consult them. When the men find 
you in their way or that they need you, 
they will consult.’ 

There is really no reason why some 
woman should not make up her mind to 
want something and go after it, for she has 
as much right to take the initiative as any 
man. And the right sort of women could 
get away with it, just as Nancy Astor has. 

I say this, well knowing that taking the 
initiative would be far harder for any woman 
than for any man: harder because, as I’ve 
said, the mechanism is built according to 
the habits of men and she would have to be 
an inventor and devise her own. And 
harder because the machine is now manned 
by the men who resent woman leadership 
and are at the same time a little afraid of 


| it, so that she would have either to capture 


Counted Out 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the machine or build a new one. And even 
though her opportunity to appeal for fol- 
lowers, to obtain publicity, to deposit votes 
at every place inside and outside the party 
organization is now equal to a man’s, it will 
always be harder for a woman than for a 
man to start something so long as the world 
and his wife expects nothing of a woman 
except following her leader and awaits ex- 
pectantly new man leadership. 

There is another difficulty before any 
woman who goes after something in poli- 
tics. It lies in her own temperament. Un- 
less she is determined, aggressive, feeling 
herself the equal of all comers and called to 
leadership, she has little chance for success 
in a political contest; and yet so fixed is the 
ideal of the clinging-vine type that that sort 
of woman antagonizes half her prospective 
following at the outset. That is where 
Nancy Astor has the drop on most women. 
For she is able to cloak these qualities of 
leadership beneath such charm as to disarm 
all opposition. 


The Professional Route 


Hers is a very rare combination, and the 
women with it are not often attracted to 
politics, for there are easier ways for them 
to attain what they want. Such women 
have governed countries in the past with- 
out casting a vote or going into politics, 
and doubtless will again. 

But there is developing another type of 
woman leader. Judge Florence Allen is one 
of the best, as she is one of the most out- 
standing examples of it. And another as 
distinguished and brilliant is the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General, Mabel Willebrandt. 
These women found their way into politics 
through their professional work. Taking 
up the study and practice of law, they made: 
a mark for themselves, not as women but 
as individuals. When therefore Florence 
Allen, the lawyer who had won the respect 
and admiration of the bar of her city, ap- 
peared before the electorate of her state as 
a candidate for judge of the supreme court, 
her candidacy was accorded the same con- 
sideration as that of any man on the ticket; 
and she was elected not as a woman but as 
a lawyer. 

When the Third Assistant Attorney- 
General was named it was desired that a 
woman should fill this place. But it was 
also desired that that woman should be a 
good lawyer. Though Mabel Willebrandt 
does therefore to some extent owe her ap- 
pointment to the fact that she is a woman, 
she owes it more to her professional ex- 
cellence. 

Though these women are not lacking in 
tact or delicacy, their professional excel- 
lence was to them what Lady Astor’s charm 
was to her; such an antidote—shall we 
say ?—for their qualities of leadership that 
even United States senators could suffer 
them with equanimity. I have noticed 
other cases in which men’s natural resent- 
ment against women holding political posi- 
tions or engaged in political activity gave 
way before their recognition of intellectual 
or professional excellence. 

One night a politician of the old school 
was forced, much against his will, to listen 
toa former president of the National League 
of Women Voters give her annual report. 
He had never heard and doubtless never 
seen a woman of Maud Wood Park’s type 
on the public platform. Even after he was 
free to go he lingered; and when the meet- 
ing adjourned he said to me, with some- 
thing between awe and amazement in his 
voice: ‘Why, that’s a smart woman! 
Why, that was a wonderful speech! Why, 
she knows what she is talking about!’/) I 
venture the hazard that, hard-boiled wh 
is, Mrs. Park will always win from him 
respectful attention. He might even vote 
for her. 


COUNTING IN POLITICS? 


| , 


July 


Such cases as these indicate tn 
route by which women will finally 
politics—namely, through profes i 
cellence or a success in the busini. 
which, after all, is the way most Vy 
into politics. li 

These professional and busine; 
will want something that polities) 
them and they will go after it. 
mean the obliteration of all our h, 
woman’s entrance into politics yy 
prove conditions? Does it 4 
women will respond only to selfish} 
My short experience with politica] 
cured me forever of theoretic cor| 
so that I shall not attempt to 1) 
What I deal in now is facts, and , 
before us is encouraging rather thi| 
wise. 

Take the case of Judge Florence | 
happened to be in her state during | 
paign and was told this story. Aj 
ing of the Democratic workers | 
small town a woman asked the 
chairman, “‘How about Flora 
She isa Democrat. Can’t we work{ 

The county chairman thought a| 
and then he said, “‘I admire Miss A| 
much, just as you do; but she had 
in the primaries to get the De. 
nomination and she refused to tak 
ferring to run as an independent. 
vote for her you will probably di 
Democratic vote and a Republican 
As a good Democrat you should | 
Blank, who is backed by the orgai 
Miss Allen can’t win as an indepen 
your vote will just lose us a Dem 
the bench. Next time Miss Aller 
into the primary and be the only D 
running.” 

The woman made no answer. 


‘ 


Credits to the Women’s Acct 


After the meeting the chairma 
my friend, “‘Did I make the right 
about Miss Allen?” 

My friend said to him: 

“‘T am a stranger to your state la 
I am willing to hazard a guess thi 
they attempt to make your judiciz 
partisan, the parties have got ar 
some way so that in reality you run 
ocrat and a Republican against eac 
and that the reason Miss Allen is 
as an independent is not because 
afraid of a primary but because 
lieves in a nonpartisan judiciary. 
right?”’ He shamefacedly acknor 
that she probably was. She cor 
“Well, I am not more intelligent th: 
women. They know the law and - 
What I could guess, I imagine they 
I’ll wager that they will vote for F 
Allen.” 

They did, together with many m 
also believed in the nonpartisan ju 
So that Florence Allen, while going 
judgeship for herself, also went afte 
thing for the state that the men can 
had not. I put the candidacy and 
of Florence Allen therefore on thé 
side of what women have done ¥ 
vote. 

Take the case of Mabel Willebrar 
Assistant Attorney-General, she hi 
fearless in her prosecution of th 
against the violators of the Hig 
Amendment. She has not hesiti 
speak to the American Bar Associ: 
to its attitude toward the enforcer 
this law. She has pushed investi 
against great opposition. She has! 
when others have given up. It is p1 
not too much to say that she has dot 
toward law enforcement than any 0 
or seven persons charged with it. 
getting something for herself, she I 
got something for the state. I f 
work also on the credit side of this a 

Whether this disinclination on the 
men to accept women unless they a 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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_ (Continued from Page 78) 

', and on the part of the people to 
{hem unless they favor some special 
y eliminates all other women, or 
h' only women of that type aspire, I 
osay. I merely point out the facts. 
« not take a Solomon to see that if 
sew such women are elected to office, 
that improvement that the chival- 
ales desired women’s suffrage to 
bout will be forthcoming. Inciden- 
hat would happen if the women’s 
sould fix the same standards for men 
4? 
jalso in the range of possibilities that 
these women who want things for 
mmon good—and there are such 
¢, as well as such men—will some of 
ays want them bad enough to wage 
of for the power that can get these 
orthe people. The time may come— 
‘ows?—when some woman may feel 
2 will have a better chance for getting 
4, some measure by making a cam- 
‘or election to a governorship, dis- 
| her measure on the campaign plat- 
‘stump, and if successful working for 
official, than by advocating it before 
deration of Clubs or the League of 
1 Voters, receiving an indorsement of 
then soliciting the legislature as a 
ive chairman of that organization. 
1a case one woman would have found 
y into politics. 

eal and Nominal Leaders 


his connection one may surely note 
t that all the women who have been 
ted to public positions—such as Mrs. 
ner to the Civil Service Commission, 
.bbott to the Children’s Bureau, Miss 
son to the Woman’s Bureau, Miss 
y to the Home Economics Bureau, 
srueggeman to the Workman’s Com- 
ion Commission, Mrs. Taylor to the 
Jommission—have raised rather than 
d the average rate of public ability. 
irely something that, so far at least, 
mmen receiving political recognition 
the whole of a higher type than men 
ing corresponding position. Itis from 
1 such as these that we shall get our 
oman leadership. A leader must lead 
lace, and these women have an ob- 


he meantime nominal political leader- 
' women is vested in women like my- 
10 hold chairmanships in the political 
3, and we are stopped by our very po- 
positions from being leaders. For we 
t women who have won followers be- 
we stand for their ideas and they 
2 we can realize their ideal for them. 
2agents for our party, to doits bidding 
) elect its nominees. Since all power 
1e hands of the men in the party, we 
ents of these men and can hold our 
ms only if we give satisfaction to 
Those of us who went into these 
3 with an idea that we should be en- 
thereby to make women’s contribu- 
) politics are in the untenable position 
ng to serve the men at the same time 
empt to thwart them. If westay we 
win the women to the men’s view- 
if we justify ourselves to ourselves 
Ist win the men to the women’s. 
re are women inside the party who 
stand our position and will support 
ut there are many more who do not. 
of them feel that a party is something 
fighting machine in which each one 
her station and does what she is told. 
an attitude, you may be sure, has not 
liscouraged by the men in command. 
ally, the men prefer those women 
trive to please them and see that po- 
s of authority are held by that type 
ver possible. . 
netimes they choose the dovelike 
of politicians, thinking they will be 
able to suggestion. Not so often as 
light hope for. I say “hope for,” be- 
a slight experience with the political 
ers of men often transforms one of 
sweet little doves into a veritable femi- 
If we could get more of the wives 
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into that frame of mind, startling changes in 
the masculine attitude might ensue. 

There is, for instance, the case of the 
antisuffragist whose father had been an 
old-line politician. The members of the 
committee thought that she would be just 
the woman to lead the women for them. 
She had their viewpoint and none of these 
crazy notions about women in politics; she 
knew the game and was as clever as could 
be. They chose her as the woman leader. 
Their choice was excellent from the stand- 
point of efficiency. She did know the game. 
She led the women. She even picked a 
husband from the men leaders. But alas 
and alack for the men! When they forgot 
to consult her, to ask her opinion, and be- 
gan to do things over her head; when they 
named to another high position without 
even consulting her her own worst enemy— 
this girl discovered a resentment at the way 
she was treated that was far keener than 
that of the feared militant suffragist. She 
started out to organize a club of women to 
fight the machine, for “‘it’s the only way we 
can make the men pay attention to us,’’ she 
said. 

Sometimes the men choose women who 
are ambitious for a political job. 

“Tf only,” one politician said to me, “we 
can make the women want a job or an 
office, or run for a nomination, they will do 
what we say.” 

In some of the old suffrage states—that 
is, where they have had suffrage a long 
time—that is the way the machines have 
worked it. They have given the women 
who hold the political committeeships po- 
sitions in some of the state offices. There- 
fore their interests are tied to those of the 
men’s machines, and those women who 
want to do something in the way of making 
women’s contribution to politics cry in 
vain for leadership. 

There is the other type of ambitious 
women, those who want their husbands 
named to diplomatic positions, those who 
want to see their names on the front pages 
of the newspapers, those who think it may 
open some social doors to them. The poli- 
ticians have not been slow to make the most 
of these ambitions and tie such women to 
their apron strings. Along with this list 
goes that of the women who are mere figure- 
heads—that is, who are wives of some men 
of prominence. 


Women With Brains Not Wanted 


Often when a man is asked to name a com- 
mittee of men and women you will find that 
the women appearing thereon are the wives 
of well-known men, and possibly unknown 
to women as leaders. These men ofttimes 
do not even know the names of other 
women or they do not stop to think. I re- 
call one instance when a man undertook to 
frame a financial committee without con- 
sulting a woman. He had some men bank- 
ers and the wives of other bankers. He 
said that he thought this would please their 
husbands and so they would contribute. 
When it was pointed out to him that the 
bonds that had been sold during the war by 
women had not been sold by the wives of 
bankers but by women who canvassed 
women and knew the women to canvass, he 
was interested, but not converted. 

There is even the unique instance of the 
woman who sought a committeeship be- 
cause she wanted to punish a woman with 
whom she was having a feud by aligning 
herself with her friend’s political enemies. 

It is impossible to blink the crude fact 
that the men do not want women of brains 
about, if possible to avoid it. From the man 
who, clapping his hands to his head as he 
listened to a woman who was speaking at a 
state convention, declared in shocked tones 
to his next-door neighbor ‘‘She’s got brains 
in there!’’ to the United States senator who 
when taxed with his unfriendliness to a 
woman employe in the party’s office said 
““She’s a smart woman; keep out of her 
way’’—they don’t like to have them around. 
And so even when they occasionally get a 
woman into the organization who has ability 
and could be a leader, they leave her alone. 


EVENING POST 


I have yet to learn a single thing about 
politics or about organization from any man 
I’ve met in politics or worked with or under 
in my political organization. When I be- 
gan my apprenticeship I thought that they 
would treat me as an apt pupil and suggest 
what I should do and how I might do it, 
correct me in my mistakes and advise me 
as to improvement. For a long time I 
awaited instructions. They never came. 
Then I made plans and submitted them. 
There was no reply. Finally I began to 
urge my plans. Occasionally I got per- 
mission to put them into operation, but so 
seldom that after a while I made my plans 
and carried them out by indirect means, 
just as the wife whose husband is not fair 
about money matters finds ways to get 
what she needs. 

All this, of course, reduces the position of 
the partisan woman leader to that of vas- 
salage. It isno wonder therefore that it has 
not attracted more of these women who 
might have developed into real political 
powers. Why should these women subject 
themselves to slights, insults? Why push 
themselves where they are not wanted? 
Why gratuitously solicit the contempt and 
animosity of the men? The diary of any 
woman in such a position would make in- 
teresting reading if she recorded frankly her 
own reaction to the treatment which she re- 
ceived. That the men who give it are not 
aware that it is given does not soften its 
effect. 


Keeping in Step With the Machine 


It cannot be offered in rebuttal that men 
in the same positions serving a like appren- 
ticeship receive the same treatment, be- 
cause they do not. But if they did, they 
have an incentive to serve in the fact 
that they may aspire to the leadership 
itself; that in time they may exchange the 
position of slave for that of master; and in 
the meantime there are emoluments and 
perquisites not now available to the women, 
such as patronage, approval, gratitude, 
nominations. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this 
state of things. And queerly enough, these 
exceptions are to be found in those political 
organizations that are regarded as the most 
autocratic. More than one hard-boiled po- 
litical boss has had the wit to choose a 
woman who could lead women, give her a 
position of some authority, consult her and 
train her. And verily great is his reward. 

Of course, the nonpartisan, independent 
women scorn these machine women who 
take orders. But they are made to feel at 
home; they are given the same rewards as 
are given to the men; they have secured 
what the others never get—opportunity. 
Some of these days some of these women 
will be giving orders as well as taking them. 
I venture that women will be getting into 
politics by that thoroughfare long before 
their sisters who condemn them. And I’m 
not hopeless that some of these women may 
develop real leadership. You want to keep 
your eye on that new woman congressman 
from New Jersey, for instance. True, she 
was nominated and elected by one of the 
New Jersey bosses. True, she is a machine 
woman who has come up step by step by 
obeying orders. But bosses need popular 
candidates. And the time comes when the 
candidate, if big enough and strong enough, 
can make some terms for himself. He may 
even come to lead the boss. The boss opened 
the door, but he may not be able to shut it. 
The same boss gave New Jersey a good 
governor. Perhaps he has given this 
woman an opportunity to be a credit to‘all 
women. This we do know: Any man who 
could be elected to this place would have 
had to come the same way. And it is worth 
noting that in making his selection the boss 
chose a woman with a background of wel- 
fare work well done, of keen sympathy with 
the unhappy and unfortunate, with a record 
for efficient administration, a reputation for 
strict honesty. Would he or his electorate 
have required as much from a man candi- 
date? If not, isn’t she bringing something 
to the office? 
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Another “Bull”? Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, 
Ziegfeld Follies and screen 
star, and leading American 


humorist. More coming. 
Watch for them. 


The Hero 
of the War 


VER since the War was 

over Nations have been 
arguing over “Who won 
it.” And if the discussion 
is not stopped we may have 
to have another War just to 
decide who won the last 
one. If we ever do go into 
another War, have it under- 
stood there is to bea Referee, 
and at the finish he is to an- 
nounce ‘Who Won and how 
much.” In the last War we 
paid Transportation both 
ways, and rental on the 
grounds, and now all 
England and France say is, 
“We didn’t get there soon 
enough.”’ Germany dont 
seem to ever have uttered 
any complaint on the late- 
ness of our arrival, so that 
just shows you, you cant 
please everybody, even for 
Humanitys sake. I must 
bring the word “Bull” Dur- 
ham in this even if I have 
to drag it in by the horns. 
It just struck me, and after 
careful examination of com- 


that France and England 
havent been able to criti- 
cise. It must be good. 


Se IO, 


P.S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 
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only thing connected with 
America during the War 
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EVENING POST 


The whole blame, if blame there be, for 
keeping women out of politics must not be 
laid upon the men. Women also are respon- 
sible. If men have urged women not to go 
near the water, too many of the women 
have been afraid of getting wet. Aye, the 
very women who want to do something 
with their vote! While men have kept 
women from places of power, these women 
have thought they could be most effective 
standing on the water’s edge pleading with 
the men therein to give them what they 
want. 

I refer to the national organizations of 
women. These women are still employing 
the tactics which women used before they 
had the vote. They are as earnest as the 
most hard-boiled politician to keep the 
things they want out of politics, and for 
the same reason—because it will hurt their 
organization, bring discord into it. 

I am not criticizing these organizations. 
They perform many useful functions; 
among them that of sponsoring welfare 
legislation. But I cannot fail to note that 
their utter divorcement of what they want 
from their political activity has reassured 
the men in politics and weakened the po- 
sition of women. 

Four years ago politicians and legislators 
felt that these organizations represented a 
potential voting strength. So fearful were 
they of this strength that a presidential 
candidate undertook to remedy his party’s 
negligence by promising his personal sup- 
port to a measure promoted by the women’s 
organizations. 

Nothing like that happened during the 
last campaign. Indeed, women proponents 
of women’s measures received scant atten- 
tion by the platform committees of the 
1924 national conventions and even less 
attention from presidential nominees. For 
practical politicians have come to realize 
that these measures advocated by women 
have-no pulling power, that they do not 
draw any women’s votes. 

These organizations say they want a 
World Court, for instance. But it is doubt- 
ful if the votes of fifty of their numbers are 
influenced by that desire. These organiza- 
tions want a child-labor amendment. It 
will be interesting to see how many state 
legislators who opposed ratification are de- 
feated by women’s votes. Certainly none 
of the organizations favoring ratification 
are urging the defeat of its enemies. 


Ignoring Party Labels 


I would not go so far as to suggest that 
these organizations should do on a national 
scale what was done in a small county in 
Iowa; but a very few such historic in- 
stances would have a most salutary effect 
on the men in politics. In the county 
referred to, the League of Women Voters 
has nine thousand members. This county 
is normally Republican, but last fall it 
elected Democratic commissioners. These 
Democratic commissioners had been ap- 
proved by the league because the Republi- 
can machine put up candidates the women 
did not feel they could support. Indicating 
how nonpartisan were their sympathies, 
the same league the next spring approved 
certain Republican councilmen because the 
Democratic ones were ‘“‘unsuitable.’’ The 
county league issues a bulletin to all its 
members and goes actively into campaigns. 
The interesting thing to a politician is the 
fact that the county chairman of the league 
is also the woman vice chairman of the 
Republican County Committee. 

“But didn’t they defeat you? Didn’t 
they discard you when you worked against 
Republican nominees?” I asked. 

“They couldn’t. I’m stronger than they 
are. I defeated their men by the very votes 
that would stand by me. No, they can’t 
defeat me.” 

Doubtless there are more cases like this 
than we know scattered up and down the 
land. 

As a woman who works inside a pa rty 
because I believe that I can work more 
effectively for good government there, I 
could wish for more such cases, for they 
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constitute my best talking point a 
ing with party men for good candida, 
good measures. The best ally a wom 
wants to make her party better ean | 
group of women like this outside he)| 

Whenever I think of what wor, 
do in politics, I think of a little gi, 
women in a Mid-Western city kn) 
the Three Musketeers. Opposed to | 
the city machine which named j) 
women to the official committees ani 
them, these three women have madi! 
selves a political power. They hay 
it almost altogether by the clever 
publicity. With their ears so close 
ground that not even a grass whisp 
by them, they have more thams one 
first-page story that shattered ¢] 
dream of some politician. At last 
dawned on these politicians that the 
safety lies in consulting and sey 
these women, and it is the women w 
made the terms. | 

It is something that a few wome 
there, are showing themselves wol 
political confidence, a few eaininag 
winning it from the men. 


Two Ways of Getting In 


Do I despair of women ever getti 
politics? Not at all. In spite of alll’ 
of discouragement, in spite of the hi 
of the men in politics, in spite of th 
sion of many women to politics, slo 
are on our way. | 

There are but two ways to get intop 
men or women. One is to serve ana 
ticeship inside the organization, and 
women are doing that. I think of a 
tary of a state committee who is rece 
by the chairman and every man oni 
expert in organization. Though p 
still dictated by the inside clique, 
not be put into operation withoi 
woman. Its success depends on h 
good woman secretary or publicity, 
is nothing new. There have alway 
in political organizations, as in bj 
offices, women who did the work. v 
new is that these women may some 0 
days discover ambitions for a rew 
even leadership. And from this metl 
I’ve shown, women may come into p 

The other way is to build up a pe 
following outside the machine, to ta 
initiative, to father or mother a moy 
and either to buck the machine or f 
to accept you. Though this may 
intraparty conflict, it is often done, 

I think of many women who maj 
day qualify for such an entry. T! 
the wife of a leader who has recentl: 
I asked a man high in her party « 
if the party was going to recognize h 
leader. 

“We've got to,” he said, ‘“‘ whetl 
want to or not. She can take wh 
wants.” 

I think of another woman whos 
band is a leader. By her fearless s 
manship of the women in state conve 
in the press she is acquiring a fol! 
with which her leaders are bound ii 
to deal. 

There is a Judge Allen and a . 
Willebrandt. There is a Congressmai 
ton. There is a governor of Wyomir 
many places today there are wome 
have learned some of the things I hav 
set down. And many more have le 
the technic of politics, if I may call it 
They are gaining confidence. Sligh 
rousing them to more assertiveness. 
haps these seem feeble steps comparet 
the reforms expected by some ardent 
but it is by such steps that progr 
measured. 

In spite of themselves, the men ar 
ting used to us. Some of those who 
couldn’t” have retired. Some of the 
ones have passed on. And those wh« 
their places do so by suffrage of won 

well as of men. 

If I should break my rule and proy 
I should say that every year we shal 
less and less about women in politic 
more and more women will be in it. 
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Sam looked at him dizzily. 

“You aren’t—you can’t by any chance 
be referring to Miss Derrick?”’ 

“Of course I am referring to Miss Der- 
TLC Ke2” 

So stupendous was Sam’s amazement 
that anybody could describe what was 
probably the world’s greatest and most 
beautiful romance as “‘becoming entangled 
with a girl’”’ that he could only gape. 

“T cabled to Mr. Pynsent, informing him 
of the circumstances and asking for instruc- 
tions.” 

“You did what?’’ Sam’s stupor of aston- 
ishment had passed away, whirled to the 
four winds on a tempestuous rush of homi- 
cidal fury. “‘ You mean to tell me that you 
had the—the nerve—the insolence me 
He gulped. Being a young man usually 
quick to express his rare bursts of anger in 
terms of action, he looked longingly at Lord 
Tilbury, regretting that the latter’s age and 
physique disqualified him as a candidate for 
assault and battery. “Do you mean to tell 
me ” He swallowed rapidly. The 
thought of this awful little man spying 
upon Kay and smirching her with his 
loathly innuendoes made mere words in- 
adequate. 

“‘T informed Mr. Pynsent that you were 
conducting a clandestine love affair and 
asked him what I was to do.”’ 

To Sam, like some blessed inspiration, 
there came a memory of a scene that had 
occurred in his presence abaft the fiddley of 
the tramp steamer Araminta when that 
vessel was two days out of New York. A 
dreamy able-bodied seaman, thoughts of 
home or beer having temporarily taken his 
mind off his job, had chanced to wander 
backward onto the foot of the bos’n while 
the latter was crossing the deck with a full 
pot of paint in his hands. And the bos’n, 
recovering his breath, had condensed his 
feelings into two epithets so elastic and 
comprehensive that, while they were an ex- 
act description of the able-bodied seaman, 
they applied equally well to Lord Tilbury. 
Indeed, it seemed to Sam that they might 
have been invented expressly for Lord Til- 
bury’s benefit. 

A moment before, he had been deploring 
the inadequacy of mere words. But these 
were not mere words. They were verbal 
dynamite. 

“You so-and-so!” said Sam. 
and-such!”’ 

Sailors are toughened by early training 
and long usage to bear themselves phleg- 
matically beneath abuse. Lord Tilbury had 
had no such advantages. He sprang back- 
ward as if he had been smitten with an ax. 

“You pernicious little bounder!”’ said 
Sam. He strode to the door and flung it 
open. ‘Get out!’’ 

If ever there was an occasion on which a 
man might excusably have said ‘‘Sir!”’ this 
was it; and no doubt, had he been able to 
speak, this was the word which Lord Til- 
bury would have used. Nearly a quarter of 
a century had passed since he had been ad- 
dressed in this fashion to his face, and the 
thing staggered him. 

“Get out!”’ repeated Sam. ‘‘ What the 
devil,’ he inquired peevishly, ‘‘are you 
doing here, poisoning the air?” 

Lord Tilbury felt no inclination to em- 
bark upon a battle of words in which he 
appeared to be in opposition to an expert. 
Dazedly he flapped out into the hall, the 
gray flannel trousers swirling about his feet. 
At the front door, however, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he had not yet fired 
the most important shell in his ammunition 
wagon. He turned at bay. 

“Wait!” he cried. “I may add ——” 

“No, you mayn’t,” said Sam. 

“I wish to add ——” 

““Keep moving!” 

“T insist on informing you,” shouted 
Lord Tilbury plucking at the trousers with 
a nautical twitch, ‘‘of this one thing: Your 
uncle said in his cable that you were to take 
the next boat back to America.” 


“You such- 
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It had not been Sam’s intention to per- 
mit anything to shake the stern steeliness 
of his attitude, but this information did it. 
He stopped midway in an offensive sniff 
designed to afford a picturesque illustra- 
tion of his view on the other’s air-poisoning 
qualities and gazed at him blankly. 

‘Did he say that?” 

“Yes, he did.’”’ Sam scratched his chin 
thoughtfully. Lord Tilbury began to feel 
a little better. ‘‘ And,’ he continued, “‘as I 
should imagine that a young man of your 
intellectual attainments has little scope for 
making a living except by sponging on his 
rich relatives, I presume that you will ac- 
cede to his wishes. In case you may still 
suppose that you are a member of the staff 
of Tilbury House, I will disabuse you of 
that view. You are not.” 

Sam remained silent; and Lord Tilbury, 
expanding and beginning to realize that 
there is nothing unpleasant about a battle 
of words provided that the battling is done 
in the right quarter, proceeded. 

“T only engaged you as a favor to your 
uncle. On your merits you could not have 
entered Tilbury House as an office boy. I 
say,’’ he repeated in a louder voice, “‘that, 
had there been no question of obliging Mr. 
Pynsent, I would not have engaged you as 
an office boy.” 

Sam came out of his trance. 

‘Are you still here?” he said, annoyed. 

“Yes, I am still here. And let me tell 
you Js SM, ” 

“Listen!” said Sam. “If you. aren’t out 
of this house in two seconds, I’ll take those 
trousers back.” 

Every Achilles has his heel. Of all the 
possible threats that Sam could have used, 
this was probably the only one to which 
Lord Tilbury, in his dangerously elevated 
and hostile frame of mind, would have paid 
heed. For one moment he stood swelling 
like a toy balloon, then he slid out and the 
door banged behind him. 

A dark shape loomed up before Lord Til- 
bury as he stood upon the gravel outside 
the portal of Mon Repos. Beside this shape 
there frolicked another and a darker one. 

“Evening, sir.”’ 

Lord Tilbury perceived through the gloom 
that he was being addressed by a member 
of the force. He made no reply. He was not 
in the mood for conversation with police- 
men. 

“Bringing your dog back,”’ said the offi- 
cer genially. “Found ’er roaming about at 
the top of the street.” 

“Tt is not my dog,” said Lord Tilbury 
between set teeth, repelling Amy as she 
endeavored in her affable way to climb 
onto his neck. 

“Not a member of the ’ousehold, sir? 
Just a neighbor making a friendly call? I 
see. Now I wonder,” said the policeman, 
“if any of my mates ’ave approached you 
on the matter of this concert in aid of a 
charitubulorganization which is not only 
most deserving in itself but is connected 
with a body of men to ’0om you as a nouse- 
“older will ——” 

“G-r-r-h!”’ said Lord Tilbury. 

He bounded out of the gate. Dimly, as he 
waddled down Burberry Road, the gray 
flannel trousers brushing the pavement 
with a musical swishing sound, there came 
to him, faint but pursuing, the voice of the 
indefatigable policeman: 

“This charitubulorganizationtowhichI 
allude 

Out of the night, sent from heaven, there 
came a crawling taxicab. Lord Tilbury 
poured himself in and sank back on the 
seat, a spent force. 


XXXIX 


AY « came out into the garden of San 

Rafael. Darkness had fallen now, and 
the world was full of the sweet, wet scents 
of an autumn night. She stood still for a 
moment, sniffing, and a little pang of home- 
sickness shot through her. The garden 
smelled just like Midways. This was how 


- 
‘anywhere. 


she always remembered Midways most 
vividly, with the shadows cloaking the 
flower beds, the trees dripping and the 
good earth sending up its incense to a star- 
lit sky. 

When she shut her eyes she could almost 
imagine that she was back there. Then 
somebody began to whistle in the road 
and a train clanked into the station and 
the vision faded. 

A faint odor of burning tobacco came to 
her, and on the lawn next door she saw the 
glow of a pipe. 

“Sam !” she called. 

His footsteps crunched on the gravel and 
he joined her at the fence. 

““You’re a nice sort of person, aren’t 
you?” said Kay. ‘‘Why didn’t you come 
back?” 

“Thad one or two things to think about.” 

“Willoughby dashed in for a minute and 
told me an incoherent story. So the man 
got away?” 

oe Wess” 

‘Poor Lord Tilbury!” said Kay, with a 
sudden silvery little bubble of laughter. 

Sam said nothing. 

“What did he want, by the way?” 

“He came to tell me that he had had a 
cable from my uncle saying that I was to 
go back at once.” 

“Oh!” said Kay with a little gasp, and 
there was silence. ‘‘Go back—to Amer- 
icaya 

ct Vioge2 

“At once?”’ : 

‘“Wednesday’s boat, I suppose.” 

“Not this very next Wednesday?” 

"eVes.”? 

There was another silence. The night 
was as still as if the clock had slipped back 
and Valley Fields had become the remote 
country spot of two hundred years ago. 

“Are you going?” 

“‘T suppose so.”’ 

From far away, out in the darkness, came 
the faint grunting of a train as it climbed 
the steep gradient of Sydenham Hill. An 
odd forlorn feeling swept over Kay. 

“Yes, I suppose you must,” she said. 
“You can’t afford to offend your uncle, can 
you?”’ 

Sam moved restlessly, and there was a 
tiny rasping sound as his hand scraped 
along the fence. 

“Tt isn’t that,”’ he said. 

“But your uncle’s very rich, isn’t he?” 

“What does that matter?” Sam’s voice 
shook. ‘Lord Tilbury was good enough to 
inform me that my only way of making a 
living was to sponge on my uncle, but I’m 
not going to have you thinking it.” 

“But—well, why are you going then?” 

Sam choked. 

“T’ll tell you why I’m going. Simply be- 
cause I might as well be in New York as 
If there was the slightest hope 
that by staying on here I could get you 
to—to marry me ”” His hand rasped 
on the fence again. ‘‘Of course, I know 
there isn’t. I know you don’t take me seri- 
ously. I haven’t any illusions about my- 
self. I know just what I amount to in your 
eyes. I’m a farce! I’m the fellow who 
blunders about and trips over himself and 
is rather amusing when you're in the mood. 
But I don’t count. I don’t amount to any- 
thing.”’ Kay stirred in the darkness, but 
she did not speak. “You think I’m kidding 
all the time. Well, I just want you to know 
this—that I’m not kidding about the way I 
feel about you. I used to dream over that 
photograph before I’d ever met you. And 
when I met you I knew one thing for cer- 
tain, and that was there wasn’t going to be 
anyone except you ever. I know you don’t 
care about me and never will. Why should 
you? What on earth is there about me that 
could make you? I’m just a ——” 

A little ripple of laughter came from the 
shadows. [| 

“Poor old Sam!” said Kay. \ 

“Yes! There you are—in a nutshell! 
Poor old Sam!” 3 


“T’m sorry I laughed. But it, 
funny to hear you denouncing yoy 
that grand way.” 

“Exactly! Funny!” | 

“Well, what’s wrong with being 
I like funny people. I’d no notion y 
such hidden depths, Sam. Tho} 
course, the palmist said you had i 
she?”’ ; 

The train had climbed the hi 
now rumbling off into the di 
smell of burning leaves came fi 
the gardens. & 

“T don’t blame you for laughin 
Sam. “Pray laugh if you wish 

Kay availed herself of the pern 

“Oh, Sam, you are a pompo 
aren’t you? ‘Pray laugh if yo 
to’! 3.) . ‘Sami . 

“Well?” 

“Do you really mean that yo 
stay on in England if I promised t 
you?” 

Sy esha 

“And offend your rich uncle te 2 
get cut off with a dollar or whatey/|{ 
cut nephews off with in America?” 

66 ag.?? 5 | 

Kay reached up at Sam’s head ai|s 
his hair a little proprietorial tug. 

“Well, why don’t you, Sambo?”’}) 
softly. a 

It seemed to Sam that in some » 
way his powers of breathing ha 0 
temporarily suspended. A curio 
feeling had invaded his throat. H 
hear his heart thumping. 

“What?” he croaked huskily. | 

“T said why—do—you—not, San 
whispered Kay, punctuating tl 
with little tugs. 


the fence. How he had got there he 
know. Presumably he had scramb! 
A much abraded shin bone was to sh 
later that this theory was the corre! 
but at the moment bruised shins { 
meaning for him. He stood chum 
mold of the flower bed on which | 
alighted, staring at the indistinct wh 
which was Kay. 

“But look here,” said Sam ne | 
look here ——” A bird stirred slee| 
the tree. 

“But look here 

And then somehow—things wer] 
pening mysteriously tonight, and ) 
ently of their own volition—he four| 
Kay was in his arms. It seemed 
also, though his faculties were }} 
clouded, that he was kissing Kay. 

“But look here ” he said t 
They were now, in some peculiar A 
walking together up the gravel pat 
he, unless his senses deceived hin 
holding her hand tucked very tightly) 
his arm. At least, somebody, at wh 
seemed to be looking from a long dis 
was doing this. This individual, w 
peared to be in a confused frame of 
was holding that hand with a sort 0 
zied determination, as if he were afré 
might get away from him. “But loo: 
this isn’t possible!’’ | 

“What isn’t possible?” 

“All this. A girl like you—a won 
splendid, marvelous girl like you can 
sibly love’’—the word seemed to hi 
the magic of all the magicians, a 
repeated it dazedly—‘“‘love—love-: 
possibly love a fellow like me.”’ Hep 
finding the wonder of the thing oppr' 
“‘Tt—it doesn’t make sense.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, a fellow—a man—a fellow— 
don’t know.” 

Kay chuckled. It came upon S 
an overwhelming sense of personal los 
she was smiling and that he could n 
that smile. Other, future smiles he 
see, but not that particular one, € 
seemed to him that he would never b: 
to make up for having missed it. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
Wuld you like to know something, 


1? 
Yat?” 
Wil, if you'll listen, I’ll explain exactly 
- feel, Have you ever had a very ex- 
)ook taken away from you just when 
yre in the middle of it?” 
), I don’t think so.” 
yll,[ have. It was at Midways, when 
anine. I had borrowed it from the 
e oy, who was a great friend of mine, 
_ was about a man called Cincinnati 
ho went round most of the time in a 
with lots of revolvers. I had just got 
yy in it when my governess caught 
411 was sent to bed and the book was 
ol. So I never found out what hap- 
ein the little room with the steel walls 
il the bar at the Blue Gulch Saloon. 
iy’t get over the disappointment for 
* Well, when you told me you were 
; away, I suddenly realized that this 
| thing was on the point of happening 
) again, and this time I knew I would 
(get over it. It suddenly flashed upon 
jat there was absolutely nothing worth 
lin life except to be with you and watch 
nd wonder what perfectly mad thing 
‘ould beuptonext. Would Aunt Ysobel 
jat that was love?” 
ae would,” said Sam with conviction. 
Tell, it’s my form of it, anyhow. I 
vant to be with you for years and years 
‘ears, wondering what you’re going to 
x a? 
Il tell you what I’m going to do at this 
ent,” said Sam. “I’m going to kiss 
’ 


me passed. 
ray,” said Sam. 
regu. 
Jo you know 
promise I won’t. 
to say?” 
‘hat photograph of you—the one I 
1 in the fishing hut.” 
Vhat about it?” 
kissed it once.” 
nly once?’”’ ; 
Jo,” said Sam stoutly. “If you really 
the truth, every day; every blessed 
e day, and several times a day. Now 
1 U2? a 
Yo; I’m going to laugh at you all the 
of my life, but not tonight. You’re a 
ng, and I suppose,’’ said Kay thought- 
, “I’d better go and tell uncle so, 
*t I, if he has got back?’’ 
‘ell your uncle?” 
Vell, he likes to know what’s going on 
nd him in the home.”’ 
but that means that you’ll have to 
a 
Inly for a minute. I shall just pop my 
‘In at the door and say ‘Oh, uncle, 
ng of Sam, I love him,’ and come 
ee 
,00k here,” said Sam earnestly, “if you 
Swear on your word of honor—your 
d word of honor—not to be gone more 
thirty seconds a 
\s if I could keep away from you longer 
that!” said Kay. 
ft alone in a bleak world, Sam found 
houghts taking for a while a somber 
. In the exhilaration of the recent 
cle which had altered the whole face of 
planet, he had tended somewhat to 
look the fact that for a man about to 
r upon the sacred state of matrimony 
as a little ill equipped with the means 
ipporting a home. His weekly salary 
in his pocket and a small sum stood to 
redit in a Lombard Street bank; but 
ould not, he realized, be considered an 
ptionally good match for the least ex- 
ig of girls. Indeed, at the moment, 
the gentleman in the song, all he was in 
sition to offer his bride was a happy 
Osition and a wild desire to succeed. 
hese are damping reflections for a 
1g man to whom the keys of heaven 
Just been given, and they made Sam 
‘ive. But his natural ebullience was not 
M coming to the rescue. One turn up 
down the garden and he was happy 
n in the possession of lavish rewards 


No, you'll laugh.” 
What were you 
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bestowed upon him by beaming bank man- 
agers, rejoicing in their hearty City fashion 
as they saw those missing bonds restored to 
them after many years. He refused abso- 
lutely to consider the possibility of failure 
to unearth the treasure. It must be some- 
where in Mon Repos, and if it was in Mon 
Repos he would find it—even if, in direct 
contravention of the terms of Clause 8 in 
his lease, he had to tear the house to pieces. 

He strode, full of a great purpose, to the 
window of the kitchen. A light shone 
there, and he could hear the rumbling 
voice of his faithful henchman. He tapped 
upon the window, and presently the blind 
shot up and Hash’s face appeared. In the 
background Claire, a little flushed, was 
smoothing her hair. The window opened. 

‘“Who’s there?”’ said Hash gruffly. 

“Only me, Hash. I want a word with 
you.” 

oe Ur? ” 

“Listen, Hash. Tear yourself away 
shortly, and come back to Mon Repos. 
There is man’s work to do there.”’ 

oe Eh? ” 

““We’ve got to search that house from 
top to bottom. I’ve just found out that it’s 
full of bonds.” 

“You don’t say!’ 

“T do say.” 

“Nasty things,”’ said Hash reflectively. 
“Go off in your ’ands as likely as not.” 

At this moment the quiet night was rent 
by a strident voice: 

“Sam! Hi, Sam! Come quick!” 

It was the voice of Willoughby Brad- 
dock, and it appeared to proceed from one 
of the upper rooms of Mon Repos. 


XL 


HEN Willoughby Braddock, some ten 

minutes earlier, had parted from Kay 
and come out onto the gravel walk in front 
of San Rafael, he was in a condition of 
mind which it is seldom given to man to 
achieve until well through the second quart 
of champagne. So stirred was his soul, so 
churned up by a whirlwind of powerful 
emotions, that he could have stepped 
straight into any hospital as a fever patient 
and no questions asked. His ganglions were 
vibrating, his pulse beat dangerously high, 
and if he had been asked his name he would 
have had to think twice before giving the 
correct answer. 

For the world had become of a sudden 
amazingly vivid to Willoughby. After a 
quarter of a century in which absolutely 
nothing had occurred to ruffle the placid 
surface of his somewhat stagnant existence, 
strange and exhilarating things had begun 
to happen to him with a startling abrupt- 
ness. 

When he reflected that he had actually 
stood chatting face to face with a member 
of the criminal classes, interrupting him in 
the very act of burgling a house, and on 
top of that had found Lord Tilbury, a 
man who was on the committee of his club, 
violently transformed into a sans-culotte, it 
seemed to him that life in the true mean- 
ing of the word had at last begun. 

But it was something that Kay had said 
that had set the seal on the thrills of this 
great day. Quite casually she had men- 
tioned that Mrs. Lippett proposed, as soon 
as her daughter Claire was married to 
Hash Todhunter, to go and live with the 
young couple. It was as if somebody, 
strolling with stout Balboa, had jerked his 
thumb at a sheet of water shining through 
the trees and observed nonchalantly, “By 
the way, there’s the Pacific.” It was this, 
even more than the other events of the 
afternoon, that had induced in Mr. Brad- 
dock the strange, yeasty feeling of unreality 
which was causing him now to stand gulp- 
ing on the gravel. For years he had felt 
that only a miracle could rid him of Mrs. 
Lippett’s limpet-like devotion, and now 
that miracle had happened. 

He removed his hat and allowed the cool 
night air to soothe his flaming forehead. 
He regretted that he had pledged himself to 
dinner that night at the house of his Aunt 
Julia. Aunt Julia was no bad sort, as 
aunts go, but dinner at her house was 
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scarcely likely to provide him with melo- 
drama, and it was melodrama that Mr. 
Braddock’s drugged soul now craved, and 
nothing but melodrama. It irked him to 
be compelled to leave this suburban mael- 
strom of swift events and return to a Lon- 
don which could not but seem mild and 
tame by comparison. 

However, he had so pledged himself, and 
the word of a Braddock was his bond. 
Moreover, if he were late, Aunt Julia would 
be shirty to a degree. Reluctantly he 
started to move toward the two-seater, 
and had nearly reached it when he con- 
gealed again into a motionless statue. For, 
even as he prepared to open the gate of 
San Rafael, he beheld slinking in at the 
gate of Mon Repos a furtive figure. 

In his present uplifted frame of mind a 
figure required to possess only the mini- 
mum of furtiveness to excite Willoughby 
Braddock’s suspicions, and this one was 
well up in what might be called the Class A 
of furtiveness. It wavered and it crept. It 
hesitated and it slunk. And as the rays 
from the street lamp shone momentarily 
upon its face, Mr. Braddock perceived that 
it was a drawn and anxious face, the face of 
one who nerves himself to desperate deeds. 

And, indeed, the other was feeling nerv- 
ous. He walked warily, like some not too 
courageous explorer picking his way through 
a jungle in which he suspects the presence 
of unpleasant wild beasts. Drawn by the 
lure of gain to revisit Mon Repos, Chimp 
Twist was wondering pallidly if each mo- 
ment might not bring Hash ravening out 
at him from the shadows. 

He passed round the angle of the house, 
and Willoughby Braddock, reckless of 
whether or no this postponement of his re- 
turn to London would make him late for 
dinner at Aunt Julia’s and so cause him to 
be properly ticked off by that punctuality- 
loving lady, flitted silently after him and 
was in time to see him peer through the 
kitchen window. A moment later, his peer- 
ing seeming to have had a reassuring effect, 
he had opened the back door and was inside 
the house. 

Willoughby Braddock did not hesitate. 
The idea of being alone in a small semi- 
detached house with a desperate criminal 
who was probably armed to the gills meant 
nothing to him now. In fact, he rather pre- 
ferred it. He slid silently through the back 
door in the fellow’s wake; and having re- 
moved his shoes, climbed the kitchen stairs. 
A noise from above told him that he was on 
the right track. Whatever it was that the 
furtive bloke was doing, he was doing it 
upstairs. 

As for Chimp Twist, he was now going 
nicely. The operations which he was con- 
ducting were swift and simple. Once he had 
ascertained by a survey through the kitchen 
window that his enemy, Hash, was not on 
the premises, all his nervousness had van- 
ished. Possessing himself of the chisel 
which he had placed in the drawer of the 
kitchen table in readiness for just such an 
emergency, he went briskly upstairs. The 
light was burning in the hall and also in the 
drawing-room; but the absence of sounds 
encouraged him to believe that Sam, like 
Hash, was out. This proved to be the case, 
and he went on his way completely reas- 
sured. All he wanted was five minutes 
alone and undisturbed, for the directions 
contained in Mr. Finglass’ letter had been 
specific; and once he had broken through 
the door of the top back bedroom, he antic- 
ipated no difficulty in unearthing the 
buried treasure. It was, Mr. Finglass had 
definitely stated, a mere matter of lifting a 
board. Chimp Twist did not sing as he 
climbed the stairs, for he was a prudent 
man, but he felt like singing. 

A sharp cracking noise came to Wil- 
loughby Braddock’s ears as he halted snak- 
ily on the first landing. It sounded like the 
breaking open of a door. 

And so it was. Chimp, had the condi- 
tions been favorable, would have preferred 
to insinuate himself into Hash’s boudoir in 
a manner involving less noise; but in this 
enterprise of his, time was of the essence 
and he had no leisure for niggling at locks 
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with a chisel. Arriving on the threshold, he 
raised his boot and drove it like a battering- 
ram, 

The doors of suburban villas are not con- 
structed to stand rough treatment. If they 
fit within an inch pr two and do not fall 
down when the cat rubs against them, the 
architect, builder and surveyor shake hands 
and congratulate themselves on a good bit 
of work. And Chimp, though a small man, 
had a large foot. The lock yielded before 
him and the door swung open. He went in 
and lit the gas. Then he took a rapid sur- 
vey of his surroundings. 

Halfway up the second flight of stairs, 
Willoughby Braddock stood listening. His 
face was pink and determined. As far as he 
was concerned, Aunt Julia might go and 
boil herself. Dinner or no dinner, he meant 
to see this thing through. 

Chimp wasted no time. 

“The stuff,”’ his friend, the late Edward 
Finglass, had written, ‘‘is in the top back 
bedroom. You’ve only to lift the third 
board from the window and put your hand 
in, Chimpie, and there it is.’”’ And after 
this had come a lot of foolish stuff about 
sharing with Soapy Molloy. A trifle maud- 
lin old Finky had become on his deathbed, 
it seemed to Chimp. 

And, hurried though he was, Chimp 
Twist had time to indulge in a brief smile 
as he thought of Soapy Molloy. He also 
managed to fit in a brief moment of com- 
placent meditation, the trend of which was 
that when it comes to a show-down brains 
will tell. He, Chimp Twist, was the guy 
with the brains, and the result was that in 
about another half minute he would be in 
possession of American-bearer securities to 
the value of two million dollars. Whereas 
poor old Soapy, who had just about enough 
intelligence to open his mouth when he 
wished to eat, would go through life eking 
out a precarious existence, selling fictitious 
oil stock to members of the public who were 
one degree more cloth-headed than himself. 
There was a moral to be drawn from this, 
felt Chimp, but his time was too valuable 
to permit him to stand there drawing it. 
He gripped his chisel and got to work. 

Mr. Braddock, peering in at the door 
with the caution of a red Indian stalking a 
relative by marriage with a tomahawk, 
saw that the intruder had lifted a board 
and was groping in the cavity. His heart 
beat like a motor bicycle. It gave him some 
little surprise that the fellow did not hear it. 

Presumably the fellow was too occupied. 
Certainly he seemed like a man whose mind 
was on his job. Having groped for some 
moments, he now uttered a sound that was 
half an oath and half a groan, and, as if 
seized with a frenzy, began tearing up other 
boards, first one, then another, after that a 
third. It was as though this business of dig- 
ging up boards had begun to grip him like 
some drug. Starting in a modest way with 
a single board he had been unable to check 
the craving, and it now appeared to be his 
intention to excavate the entire floor. 

But he was not allowed to proceed with 
this work uninterrupted. Possibly this 
wholesale demolition of bedrooms jarred 
upon Mr. Braddock’s sensibilities as a house- 
holder. At any rate, he chose this moment 
to intervene. 

“T say, look here!”’ he said. 

It had been his intention, for he was an 
enthusiastic reader of sensational fiction 
and knew the formulas as well as anyone, 
to say “Hands up!” But the words had 
slipped from him without his volition. He 
hastily corrected himself. 

“T mean, Hands up!”’ he said. 

Then backing to the window, he flung it 
open and shouted into the night: 

“Sam! Hi, Sam! Come quick!” 


XLI 


HOSE captious critics who are always 

on the alert to catch the historian nap- 
ping and expose in his relation of events 
some damaging flaw will no doubt have 
seized avidly on what appears to be a blun- 
der in the incident just recorded. Where, 
they will ask, did Willoughby Braddock 
get the revolver, without which a man may 
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say “‘Hands up!” till he is hoarse and 
achieve no result? For of all the indis- 
pensable articles of costume which the well- 
dressed man must wear if he wishes to go 
about saying ‘‘Hands up!” to burglars, a 
revolver is the one which can least easily be 
omitted. 

We have no secrets from posterity. Wil- 
loughby Braddock possessed no revolver. 
But he had four fingers on his right hand, 
and two of these he was now thrusting 
earnestly against the inside of his coat 
pocket. Wax to receive and marble to re- 
tain, Willoughby Braddock had not for- 
gotten the ingenious subterfuge by means 
of which Soapy Molloy had been enabled to 
intimidate Lord Tilbury, and he employed 
it now upon Chimp Twist. 

“You low blister!’”’ said Mr. Braddock. 

Whether this simple device would have 
been effective with a person of ferocious 
and hard-boiled temperament, one cannot 
say; but fortunately Chimp was not of this 
description, His strength was rather of the 
head than of the heart. He was a man who 
shrank timidly from even the appearance 
of violence; and though he may have had 
doubts as to the genuineness of Mr. Brad- 
dock’s pistol, he had none concerning the 
latter’s physique. Willoughby Braddock 
was no Hercules, but he was some four 
inches taller and some sixty pounds heavier 
than Chimp, and it was not in Mr. Twist’s 
character to embark upon a rough-and- 
tumble with such odds against him. 

Indeed, Chimp would not lightly have 
embarked on a rough-and-tumble with 
anyone who was not an infant in arms or a 
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of Midgets. 
He tottered against the wall and stood 
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there, blinking. The sudden materialization 


| of Willoughby Braddock, apparently out 
| of thin air, had given him a violent shock, 


from which he had not even begun to re- 
cover. 

“You man of wrath!” said Mr. Brad- 
dock. 

The footsteps of one leaping from stair 
to stair made themselves heard. Sam 
charged in. 

“What's up?” 

Mr. Braddock, with pardonable unction, 
directed his notice to the captive. 

“Another of the gang,” he said. 
caught him.” 

Sam gazed at Chimp and looked away, 
disappointed. 

“You poor idiot,” he ‘said peevishly. 
“That’s my odd-job man.’ 

“What? ” 

“My odd-job man.” 

Willoughby Braddock felt for an instant 
damped. Then his spirits rose again. He 
knew little of the duties of odd-job men; 


oi 


| but whatever they were, this one, he felt, 


had surely exceeded them. 

“Well, why was he digging up the floor?” 

And Sam, glancing down, saw that this 
was what his eccentric employe had, in- 
deed, been doing; and suspicion blazed up 
within him. 

“What’s the game?” he demanded, ey- 
ing Chimp. 


“Exactly,” said Mr. Braddock. ‘The 


| game—what is it?’’ 


Chimp’s nerves had recovered a little of 
their tone. His agile brain was stirring once 
more. 

“You can’t do anything,” he said. “It 
wasn’t breaking and entering. I live here. 
I know the law.” 


“Never mind about that. What were 
you up to?” 
“Looking for something,” said Chimp 


sullenly. “And it wasn’t there.” 

“Did you know Finglass?” asked Sam 
keenly. 

Chimp gave a short laugh of intense bit- 
terness. 

“T thought I did. But I didn’t know he 
was so fond of a joke.”’ 

“Bradder,”’ said Sam urgently, ‘ a crook 
named Finglass used to live in this house, 
and he buried a lot of his swag somewhere 
Inet. 2 

“Good gosh!” exclaimed Mr. Braddock. 
“You don’t say so!’’ 
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“Did this fellow take anything from 
under the floor?” 

“You bet your sweet life I didn’t,” said 
Chimp with feeling. “It wasn’t there. You 
seem to know all about it, so I don’t mind 
telling you that Finky wrote me that the 
stuff was under the third board from the 
window in this room. Whether he was off 
his head or was just stringing me, I don’t 
know. But I do know it isn’t there. And 
now I’m going.” 

“Oh, no, you aren’t, by Jove!” said Mr, 
Braddock. 

“Oh, let him go,” said Sam wearily. 
“What? s the use of keeping him hanging 
round?”’ He turned to Chimp. His own 
disappointment was so keen that he could 
almost sympathize with him. “So you think 
Finglass really got away with the stuff, 
after all?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Then why on earth did he write to 
you?” 

Chimp shrugged his shoulders. 

“Off his nut, I guess. He always was a 
loony sort of bird, outside of business.” 

“You don’t think the other chap found 
the stuff, Sam?” suggested Mr. Braddock. 

Sam shook his head. 

“T doubt it. It’s much more likely it was 
never here at all. We had a friend of yours 
here this evening,” he said to Chimp. “At 
least, I suppose he was a friend of yours. 
Thomas G. Gunn he called himself.” 

“I know who you mean—that poor 
dumb brick, Soapy. He wouldn’t have 
found anything. If it isn’t here it isn’t 
anywhere. And now I’m going.” 

Mr. Braddock eyed him a little wistfully 
as he slouched through the doorway. It 
was galling to see the only burglar he had 
ever caught walking out as if he had fin- 
ished paying a friendly call. However, he 
supposed there was nothing to be done 
about it. Sam had gone to the window and 
was leaning out, looking into the night. 

“T must go and see Kay,” he said at 
length, turning. 

“T must get up to town,” said Mr. Brad- 
dock. “By Jove, I shall be most frightfully 
late if I don’t rush. I’m dining with my 
Aunt Julia.” 

“This is going to be bad news for her.” 

“Oh, no, she’ll be most awfully interested. 
She’s a very sporting old party.” 

“What the devil are you talking about?” 

“My Aunt Julia.” 

“Oh? Well, good-by.” 

Sam left the room, and Willoughby Brad- 
dock, following him at some little distance, 
for his old friend seemed disinclined for 
company and conversation, heard the 
front door bang. He sat down on the 
stairs and began to put on his shoes, which 
he had cached on the first landing. While 
he was engaged in this task, the front door- 
bell rang. He went down to open it, one 
shoe off and one shoe on, and found on the 
steps an aged gentleman with a white 
beard. 

“Is Mr. Shotter here?” asked the aged 
gentleman. 

“Just gone round next door. Mr. Cor- 
nelius, isn’t it? I expect you’ve forgotten 
me— Willoughby Braddock. I met you fora 
minute or two when I was staying with Mr. 
Wrenn.” 

“Ah, yes. And how is the world using 
you, Mr. Braddock?” 

Willoughby was only too glad to tell him. 
A confidant was precisely what in his ex- 
alted frame of mind he most desired. 

“Everything’s absolutely topping, thanks. 
What with burglars floating in every two 
minutes and Lord Tilbury getting de-bagged 
and all that, life’s just about right. And my 
housekeeper i is leaving me.” 

“T am sorry to hear that.” 

“JT wasn’t. What it means is that now I 
shall at last be able to buzz off and see life. 
Have all sorts of adventures, you know. 
I’m frightfully keen on adventure.” 

“You should come and live in Valley 
Fields, Mr. Braddock. There is always 
some excitement going on here.” 

“Yes, you’re not far wrong. Still, what 
I meant was more the biffing off on the out+ 
trail stuff. I’m going to see the world. I’m 
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going to be one of those fellows 14} 
writes about. I was talking to a ¢ D 
that sort at the club the other day 7 


wasn’t a white man there.” 
“T can remember Valley Fields y\y 
had not a single cinema house,” 
“This fellow was once treed by a 1p, 
eros for six hours.” 1 
“A similar thing happened to |) 
Walkinshaw, who lived at Balmoi 4 
Acacia Road. He came back from L 4 
one Saturday afternoon in a new twee} 
and his dog, failing to recognize him, :; g¢ 
him onto the roof of the summer hous __ 
Well, I must be getting along, Mr. | 
dock. I promised to read extract; frc|p 
history of Valley Fields to Mr. Sh 
Perhaps you would care to hear they 
“T should love it, but I’ve got to 
and dine with my Aunt Julia.” 
“Some other time perhaps?” 
“ Absolutely. By the way the 
man I was telling you about. He y\: 
near as a toucher bitten by a shark (be, 
“Nothing to what happens in Mle 
Fields,” said Mr. Cornelius patriot, lly 
“The occupant of the Firs at the cor}; 
Buller Street and Myrtle Avenue—\) 
Phillimore—perhaps you have hea) ¢ 
him?” 
6“ No.” | 
“Mr. Edwin Phillimore. Conn te 
with the firm of Birkett, Birkett, Bi >t 
Son, Podmarsh, Podmarsh & Birket th 
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solicitors.” 
“What about him?” 
“Last summer,” said Mr. Comelite| hi 
was bitten by a guinea pig.’’ | 
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le IS a curious fact, and one frequ ti 
noted by philosophers, that every wi ai 
in this world cherishes within hers) ; 
deep-rooted belief, from which nothin jai 
shake her, that the particular man toy om 
she has plighted her love is to be held er 
sonally blameworthy for practically ;|o 
the untoward happenings of life. The yi 
and unreflective would call these thing! ae 
cidents, but she knows better. If she arye 
at a station at five minutes past nit | 
catch a train which has already left at \n 
minuteg past five, she knows that it i}e 
Henry who is responsible, just as he/a 
responsible the day before for a show 0 
rain coming on when she was wearin ie 
new hat. 

But there was sterling stuff in Kay | : 
rick. Although no doubt she felt ir 
secret heart that the omission of the 
Mr. Edward Finglass to deposit 
gotten gains beneath the floor of a 
back bedroom of Mon Repos could siié 
how have been avoided if Sam had sk \1 
a little enterprise and common sense, hit 
uttered no word of reproach. Her Te 
tion of the bad news, indeed, when, cor if 
out into the garden, he saw her waitin: 01 
him on the lawn of San Rafael and clin 2 
the fence to deliver it, was such as to } 
firm once and for all his enthusiastic vie 0 
her splendid qualities. Where others w ld 
have blamed, she sympathized. And 
content with mere sympathy, she went 
to minimize the disaster with sootlig 
argument. | 

“What does it matter?”’ she said. ‘ 
have each other.”’ 

The mind of man, no less than te 
woman, works strangely. When, a few c f 
before, Sam had read that identical se/i- 
ment, couched in almost exactly the silé 
words, as part of the speech addressed 'y 
Leslie Mordyke to the girl of his choie n 
the third galley of Cordelia Blair’s gripE's 
serial, Hearts Aflame, he had actually gi¢ 
so far as to write in the margin the wo! 
“Silly fool!’”’ Nowhe felt that he had ne? 
heard anything not merely so beaut 
but so thoroughly sensible, practical | 
inspired. ¥ 

“That’s right!’’ he cried. 

If he had been standing by a table} 
would have banged it with hisfist. Situad 
as he was, in the middle of a garden, alle 
could do was to kiss Kay. This he did) 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

‘Of course,’’ he said, when the first par- 
oxysm of enthusiasm had passed, ‘‘there’s 
just this one point to be taken into con- 
sideration. I’ve lost my job, and I don’t 
know how I’m to get another.” 

“Of course you’ll get another!” 

“Why, so I will!”’ said Sam, astounded 
by the clearness of her reasoning. The idea 
that the female intelligence was inferior to 
the male seemed to him a gross fallacy. 
How few men cov | have thought a thing 
all out in a flash like that. 

“Tt may not be a big job, but that will be 
all the more fun.”’ 

**So it will.” 

“T always think that people who marry 
on practically nothing have a wonderful 
time.”’ 

“Terrific!” 

“So exciting.” 

“se Yes. ” 

“T can cook a bit.” a 

“T can wash dishes.’’ 

“Tf you’re poor, you enjoy occasional 
treats. If you’re rich, you just get bored 
with pleasure.” 

“Bored stiff.” 

“And probably drift apart.’ 

Sam could not follow her here. Loath as 
he was to disagree with her lightest word, 
this was going too far. 

“No,” he said firmly, ‘‘if I had a million 
I wouldn’t drift apart from you.” 

“You might.” 

“No, I wouldn’t.”’ 

“T’m only saying you might.” 

“But I shouldn’t.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Kay, yielding the 
point, “‘all I’m saying is that it will be much 
more fun being awfully hard up and watch- 
ing the pennies and going out to the Palais 
de Dance at Hammersmith on Saturday 
nights, or if it was my birthday or some- 
thing, and cooking our own dinner and 
making my own clothes, than—than ——”’ 

m living in a gilded cage, watching 
love stifle,’’ said Sam, remembering Leslie 
Mordyke’s remarks on the subject. 

“Yes. So, honestly, I’m very glad it was 
all a fairy story about that money being in 
Mon Repos.”’ 

“Soam J. Darned glad.” 

“T’d have hated to have it.” 

“So would I.” 

“And I think it’s jolly, your uncle dis- 
inheriting you.” 

“‘ Absolutely corking.”’ 

“Tt would have spoiled everything, hay- 
ing a big allowance from him.”’ 

“Everything.” 

““T mean, we should have missed all the 
fun we’re going to have, and we shouldn’t 
have felt so close together and ——” 

“Exactly. Do you know, I knew a 
wretched devil in America who came into 
about twenty million dollars when his 
father died, and he went and married a girl 
with about double that in her own right.” 

“What became of him?” asked Kay, 
shocked. 

“T don’t know. We lost touch. But just 
imagine that marriage!’ 

“Awful!” 

“What possible fun could they have 
had?” 

“None. What was his name?” 

“Blenkiron,” said Sam in a hushed 
voice. ‘And hers was Poskitt.”’ 

For some moments, deeply affected by 
the tragedy of these two poor bits of human 
wreckage, they stood in silence. Sam felt 
near to tears, and he thought Kay was 
bearing up only with some difficulty. 

The door leading into the garden opened. 
Light from the house flashed upon them. 

“Somebody” S coming out,” said Kay, 
giving a little start as though she had been 
awakened from a dream. 

“Curse them!” said Sam. 
no,” he corrected himself, 
your uncle.” 

Even at such a moment as this, he could 

‘harbor no harsh thought toward any rela- 
tive of hers. 

It was Mr. Wrenn. 
Steps, peering out. | 

“Kay!” he called. 


“Or, rather, 
“T think it’s 


He stood on the 
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"Ves? ” 

“Oh, you’re there. Is Shotter with you?” 

“ce Wies: 74 

“Could you both come in for a minute?”’ 
inquired Mr. Wrenn, his voice—for he was 
a man of feeling—conveying a touch of 
apology. ‘‘Cornelius is here. He wants to 
read you that chapter from his history of 
Valley Fields.” 

Sam groaned in spirit. On such a night 
as this young Troilus had climbed the walls 
of Troy and stood gazing at the Grecian 
tents where lay his Cressida, and he him- 
self had got to go into a stuffy house and 
listen to a bore with a white beard drooling 
on about the moldy past of a London 
suburb. 

“Well, yes, I know; but ——” he began 
doubtfully. 

Kay laid a hand upon his arm. 

“We can’t disappoint the poor old man,” 
she whispered. ‘‘He would take it to 
heart so.” 

“Yes, but I mean 

“ce No.”’ 

“Just as you say,” said Sam. 

He was going to make a good husband. 

Mr. Cornelius was in the drawing-room. 
From under his thick white brows he peered 
at them, as they entered, with the weleom- 
ing eyes of a man who, loving the sound of 
his own voice, sees a docile audience assem- 
bling. He took from the floor a large 
brown paper parcel and, having carefully 
unfastened the string which tied it, re- 
vealed a second and lighter wrapping of 
brown paper. Removing this, he disclosed 
a layer of newspaper, then another, and 
finally a formidable typescript bound about 
with lilac ribbon. 

“The matter having to do with the man 
Finglass occurs in Chapter Seven of my 
book,”’ he said. 

“Just one chapter?”’ said Sam, with a 
touch of hope. 

“That chapter describes the man’s first 
visit to my office, my early impressions of 
him, his words as nearly as I can remember 
them, and a few other preliminary details. 
In Chapter Nine ——” 

“Chapter Nine!’’ echoed Sam, aghast. 
“You know, as a matter of fact, there 
really isn’t any need to read all that, be- 
cause it turns out that Finglass never 2 

“Tn Chapter Nine,” proceeded Mr. Cor- 
nelius, adjusting a large pair of horn- 
rimmed spectacles, “I show him accepted 
perfectly unsuspiciously by the residents of 
the suburb, and I have described at some 
length, because it is important as indicating 
how completely his outward respectability 
deceived those with whom he came in con- 
tact, a garden party given by Mrs. Bellamy- 
North, of Beau Rivage, in Burberry Road, 
at which he appeared and spoke a few 
words on the subject of the forthcoming 
election for the district council.” 

“We shall love to hear that,” said Kay 
brightly. Her eye, wandering aside, met 
Sam’s. Sam, who had opened his mouth, 
closed it again. 

“T remember that day very distinctly,” 
said Mr. Cornelius. ‘It was a beautiful 
afternoon in June, and the garden of Beau 
Rivage was looking extraordinarily attrac- 
tive. It was larger, of course, in those days. 
The house which I call Beau Rivage in my 
history has since been converted into two 
semidetached houses, known as Beau 
Rivage and Sans Souci. That is a change 
which has taken place in a great number of 
cases in this neighborhood. Five years ago 
Burberry Road was a more fashionable 
quarter, and the majority of the houses 
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were detached. This house where we are 
now sitting, for example, and its neighbor, 
Mon Repos, were a single residence when 
Edward Finglass came to Valley Fields. 
Its name was then Mon Repos, and it was 
only some eighteen months. later that 
San Rafael came into existence as a sep- 
arate ” 

He broke off; and breaking off, bit his 
tongue, for that had occurred which had 
startled him considerably. One unit in his 
audience, until that moment apparently as 
quiet and well behaved as the other units, 
had suddenly, to all appearances, gone off 
his head. 

The young man Shotter, uttering a pierc- 
ing cry, had leaped to his feet and was 
exhibiting strange emotion. 

“What’s that?” cried Sam. 
you say?”’ 

Mr. Cornelius regarded him through a 
mist of tears. His tongue was giving him 
considerable pain. 

“Did you say,” demanded Sam, “‘that in 
Finglass’ time San Rafael was part of Mon 
Repos?” 

“Yeh,” said Mr. Cornelius, rubbing the 
wound tenderly against the roof of his 
mouth. 

“Give me a chisel!” bellowed Sam. 
““Where’s a chisel? I want a chisel!’’ 


“What did 
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LECK my soul!”’ said Mr. Cornelius. 

He spoke a little thickly, for his 
tongue was still painful. But its anguish 
was forgotten under the spell of a stronger 
emotion. Five minutes had passed since 
Sam’s remarkable outburst in the drawing- 
room; and now, with Mr. Wrenn and Kay, 
he was standing in the top back bedroom of 
San Rafael, watching the young man as he 
drew up from the chasm in which he had 
been groping a very yellowed, very dusty 
package which crackled and crumbled in 
his fingers. 

“Bleck my soul!’ said Mr. Cornelius. 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Wrenn. 

“Sam!” cried Kay. 

Sam did not hear their voices. With the 
look of a mother bending over her sleeping 
babe, he was staring at the parcel. 

“Two million!” said Sam, choking. 
“Two million—count ’em—two million!” 

A light of pure avarice shone in his eyes. 
He looked like a man who had never heard 
of the unhappy fate of Dwight Blenkiron, 
of Chicago, Illinois, and Genevieve, his 
bride, née Poskitt; or who, having heard, 
did not give a whoop. 

“What’s ten per cent on two million?” 
asked Sam. 

XLIV 

\Simpeeme FIELDS lay asleep. Clocks 

had been wound, cats put out of back 
doors, front doors bolted and chained. In a 
thousand homes a thousand good house- 
holders were restoring their tissues against 
the labors of another day. The silver- 
voiced clock on the big tower over the col- 
lege struck the hour of two. 

But though most of its inhabitants were 
prudently getting their eight hours and in- 
suring that schoolgirl complexion, foot- 


steps still made themselves heard in the. 


silence of Burberry Road. They were 
those of Sam Shotter of Mon Repos, pacing 
up and down outside the gate of San 
Rafael. Long since had Mr. Wrenn, who 
slept in the front of that house, begun to 
wish Sam Shotter in bed or dead; but he 
was a mild and kindly man, loath to shout 
winged words out of windows. So Sam 
paced, unrebuked, until presently other 
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footsteps joined in chorus with his 
perceived that he was no longer alo, 

A lantern shone upon him. | 

“Out late, sir,’’ said the sleepless 
dian of the peace behind it. 

“Late?” said Sam. Trifles lik 
meant nothing to him. “Is it late?” 

“Just gone two, sir.” | 

“Oh? Then perhaps I had bel) 
going to bed.” 

“Suit yourself, sir. Resident here 

“Yes.” ie | 

“Then I wonder,” said the con 

“if I can interest you in a concert 
shortly to take place in aid of a char 
organization connected with a 
men to’0om you as a nouse’older 

“Do you believe in palmists?” — 

“No, sir —— be the first to } 
you owe the safety of your person | 
tranquillity of your ’ome—the pol 

“Well, let me tell you this,” sai 
warmly: ‘Some time ago a palmist t 
that I was shortly about to be marrie 
I am shortly about to be married.” 

“Wish you luck, sir. Then ie 
’ave the pleasure of selling you ar 
good lady to be a couple of tickets f 
concert in aid of the Policemen 
phanage. Tickets,: which may be 
any quantity, consist of the fives 
ticket ——” 

“Are you married?”’ 

“Yes, sir —— the three-shilling tick 
half-crown ticket, the shilling ticke 
the sixpenny ticket, 2 

“Tt’s the only life, isn’t it?” said § 

“That of the policeman, sir, ( 
orphan?” 

“Married life.” ” 

The constable ruminated. 

“Well, sir,” he replied judicially 
like most things—" as its advan 
its disadvantages.” 

“Of course,” said Sam, “I can see 
two people married without hayin 
money, it might lead to a lot of un’ 
ness. But if you’ve plenty of money, 
ing can possibly go wrong.” 

“Have you plenty of money, sir?’ 

+ Pots ofates 

“Tn that case, sir, I recommend th 
shilling tickets. Say, one for yourse 
for your good lady to be and—to me 
the round sovereign—a couple for an 
tlemen friends you may meet at thi 
*00 may desire to be present at whe 
can take it from me will be a slap-up 
tainment, high class from start to 
Constable Purvis will render ce | 
Deep ——” 

“Look here,” said Sam, suddenigin 
ing aware that the man was babbling 
something, “what on earth are you ti 
about?”’ - 

“Tickets, sir.’ 

“But you don’t need tickets to get 
ried.”’ 

“You need tickets to be present ¢ 
annual concert in aid of the Police 
Orphanage, and I strongly advocat 
purchase of ’alf a dozen of the five-shil 

“How much are the five-shilling?” 

“Five shillings, sir.”’ 

“But I’ve only got a ten-pound 
on me.” 

“Bring you change to your ’om 
morrow.” 

Sam became aware with a shudd 
self-loathing that he was allowing this 
of nights to be marred by sordid - 
stering. 

“Never mind the change,”’ he said. 

ce Sir? ” 

“Keep it all. I’m going to be mar 
he added in explanation. 

“Keep the ’ole ten pounds, sir?” | 
ered the stupefied officer. 

“Certainly. What’s ten pounds?” 

There was a silence, 

“Tf everybody was like you, sir,” 
the constable at length, in a deep, th 
voice, ‘‘the world would be a better pl 

“The world couldn’t be a better pl 
said Sam. “Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” said the cons 
reverently. 


(THE END) 
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yitocked and about to open Dollar-a- 
mpany; it would not become clam- 
until he passed Seventh Avenue or 
‘e turned south on Seventh Avenue 
us turned his back flatly on the 
ya-Step Company. But Hook and 
| Company 14, true to its great tradi- 
or charging fires frontally, turned 
ion Seventh Avenue; and Murray, 
ing it like a hound, ran with undimin- 
|vigor toward the Dollar-a-Step 
iy straightly. The Dollar-a-Step 
ian tenanted the entire second floor 
jaky two-story wooden taxpayer at 
{undred and Twenty-eighth Street 
yenth Avenue, and Murray saw that 
d wooden building was afire and 
g with ardor. Thus his duty to at- 
> business coincided with his inclina- 
o run to a fire, and any idiotic 
janalyst—to imagine such among 
yanalysts—could have said that Mur- 
perienced a gush of pure happiness. 
(urray did not feel happy; never less. 
| street floor of the old wooden build- 
dbeen occupied by a lunch room; the 
room had failed and had closed its 
and the sign in the bleared window, 
ty Sausage with Dish Gravy Today, 
‘historic interest only. A trunk-and- 
t-goods store, alive and going, occu- 
he basement. A trespassing tramp 
in the room back of the defunct lunch 
He was such a fellow as any police- 
yould fan with a stick on sight, and he 
ted into the unknown the minute the 
arted, and no subscription was taken 
put a bronze plaque on the building; 
is sojourn in it and his way of life in it 
the subjects of learned arguments and 
ole volumes of briefs. 
2 august Court of Appeals, seven 
s sitting in a row, had the last word to 
bout that tramp; and they didn’t 
y everybody. This is the angle from 
they approached the study of the life 
abits of the vanished Weary Willie: 
lis sleeping in that back room make 
lilding a dwelling house so as to bring 
hin the intendment of Sections 220 
22 of the Penal Law, making the per- 
ho set it alight guilty of arson in the 
d degree and subjecting him to twenty- 
ears’ imprisonment? An obiter dictum 
> court reserved for the tramp’s sole 
it, when they collared him, which they 
did, the question of the degree of his 
uilt, should it appear that he had him- 
st the building alight when in the act 
spassing and when broiling for himself 
the landlord’s gas a tasty bite of coun- 
ausage. An open can of country 
ge was found by Fireman Cantlon in 
itehen shortly after he opened the 
door of the lunch room with an ax. 
ausage was preserved as evidence, and 
al judges had a look at it and brooded 
it; but a lurking cat in a jury room 
d off with it eventually. [People ver- 
uddenseek. People versus John Doe.] 
ray got through the fire lines and 
privileged to stand on the street and 
h his establishment burn up. It did 
urn down; the fire shook its red-and- 
w banners from the windows of the 
it-a-Step Company, but the lower floor 
dark and flameless and had taken no 
except from axes. Engine Company 
f Number 81 West One Hundred and 
enth Street, had got a line into the 
1 room and was soaking it so that the 
nad no chance to come down. They 
wed it up the stairs, which were not 
4 to be marked in an ascending pro- 
ion of dollars after all, and drove it 
igh the premises of the Dollar-a-Step 
pany, but not until it had burned out 
aring wall and had brought the roof 
ing down on the newly painted sales- 
1 of the gent’s clothing concern. 
t. Siegfried Gold, the proprietor of the 
k-and-leather-goods store in the base- 
t, was not trusting to the New York 
Department, but was getting his stock 
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out and away. A gang was hustling the 
trunks up from the store and was piling 
them on two trucks. Mr. Gold, with a 
dusty derby hat pulled down over his 
ears, was running up and down the side- 
walk and was crying to the firemen, ‘“‘Stop 
it! I'll get my lawyer!’ The firemen 
shoved him aside and the police threatened 
to put him outside the fire lines. Shortly 
after the fire, he filed suit against the city 
for ten thousand dollars, alleging that 
amount of damage to his stock by dripping 
water. The suit never went to trial, and 
is cited here only as an example of excep- 
tional gall. [Gold versus .City of New 
York, County Clerk’s No. 5441-1912.] 

To Murray Buddenseek, standing there 
with his fists clenched and with desolation 
in his face, came Irving Weltfish. 

“Where was you?” cried Mr. Weltfish. 

“T was over at the station putting the 
wife on a train for Poughkeepsie.” 

“Why was you not here?” cried Mr. 
Weltfish. ‘‘Why was nobody here? How 
does it happen? Such a partner I got! 
Where was that loafer you hired for a 
clerk? Where was he?” 

“T’m right here, Mr. Weltfish,”’ said the 
young fellow whom Murray had taken on 
during the previous week. His name was 
Berger. He had a hard face, and his cring- 
ing manner—he carried himself crookedly, 
bent over, and with one shoulder raised de- 
fensively—had not appeased the shrewd 
Mr. Weltfish’s instant dislike and distrust 
of him. ‘‘Do you want me, Mr. Weltfish?”’ 

“In a hospital I want you, you loafer!”’ 
cried Mr. Weltfish, closing his fists and 
shaking them together under the clerk’s 
daunted nose. ‘‘Where was you? Shut 
up! Where was you?” 

“Well, it was this way, Mr. Weltfish,” 
whined Berger: ‘“‘I was up in the sales- 
room, when that fellow come to get the 
packing cases out of the stock room that 
Mr. Buddenseek here told him he could 
have for fifty cents each. He come with a 
truck. Well, he is in the stock room where 
there ain’t nothing but them empty boxes, 
and IJ am in the salesroom, talking to a guy 
who comes in to see if the store is open yet. 
Well, this guy gives me an argument about 
the Giants and the Sox up at the Polo 
Grounds today, and one word brings 
another, and he hauls off and lays me ten 
bucks to five that the Giants will cop. Well, 
Mr. Weltfish, I go this guy and lock up the 
salesroom, and we go around for a peep at 
the score board. The Sox is from my home 
town, Mr. Weltfish, and I’m leaving it to 
you if they are the short end of two to one 
with the Giants—now, are they, yourself?’’ 

“Go away, Nuttsy,” said Murray. 
“Don’t bother us now, will you?”’ 

Berger shambled off, but kept looking 
back at the speechless Mr. Weltfish, and 
was obviously reluctant to go before he had 
Mr. Weltfish’s opinion on the comparative 
merits of the Sox and the Giants. 

“Even money—am I right, Mr. Welt- 
fish?”’ 

Siegfried Gold, who had seen the last of 
his small stock to safety, came now and 
spoke to Murray. 

“Don’t say nothing, Mr. Buddenseek, 
until we see a lawyer and ask it who is to 
pay us damages. Insurance you got? Ah, 
you lucky man! Listen, Mr. Buddenseek, 
if you couldn’t claim 100 per cent, might 
you would send the adjuster to see me, 
hah?”’ 

“Who is this?’’ demanded Mr. Weltfish 
harshly. 

“This is our neighbor, Mr. Gold,’’ said 
Murray. ‘‘He had the trunk store down- 
stairs. You saved your entire stock, didn’t 
you, Gold?” 

““Who can say this?” said Gold, hunch- 
ing up his shoulders. ‘The fire ain’t out. 
Might it would burn up the whole building 
yet. I got very heavy losses, Mr. Budden- 
seek. If it is by fire, if it is by water, who 
can say this until we see a lawyer? Don’t 
say nothing, Mr. Buddenseek.” 


But the fire was none the less out. 
Murray and Mr. Weltfish went cautiously 
up the charred stairs and looked into the 
blackened salesroom. 

“FHello,”’ said Mr. Weltfish. ‘‘ Where is 
the stock yet?” 

“Tt couldn’t have burned up entirely,’ 
said Murray, puzzledly peering into the 
room. He saw neither garments nor rem- 
nants on the racks; the place had been 
swept of goods, but not by fire. “‘Could 
the firemen have removed it? But if 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Weltfish. ‘Here is 
funny business. Where is that Berger?” 

“You mean,’ said Murray, startled, 
“that he—that somebody—that the place 
was robbed before the fire? Why, then it’s 
likely! See here, Weltfish, the building 
may have been fired on purpose. But not 
by Berger—oh, not by Berger. I know 
him.” 

‘‘Where do you know him from?’’ de- 
manded Weltfish sharply. ‘‘And who is 
this crook that takes away the packing 
cases for fifty cents? Aha-a!’’ 

“T don’t know him,” said Murray, feel- 
ing that he was somehow on the defensive. 
“Why, Weltfish, you said only this morning 
that we ought to clear out that stock room. 
The man came to me and told me Berger 
had said to him that we had some packing 
cases to sell. I told him to come and get 
them.” 

“And then you go off for an hour, and 
your fine Berger goes to see the baseball 
game—aha! Now, my friend, to you I tell 
something. I was selling clothes before you 
was wearing them, understand? You know 
where the stock went. Me too!” 

“Are you accusing me of robbing the 
store, Weltfish?’’ said Murray fiercely. 

“Not so loud, Mr. Buddenseek,” said 
Weltfish, changing his tone. ‘‘ You should 
take shame for yourself to think I would 
accuse you. I’m your partner, ain’t it? 
But we must know what to say to the in- 
surance people. Questions they will ask 
you. Only last week you got a policy on 
the stock for thirty thousand dollars, ain’t 
it? Bankruptcy we got now; jail somebody 
would get, too, if the insurance company 
would fight the loss. Wasn’t you left in 
charge of the store? Well, where is it? 
Never mind, Mr. Buddenseek. Don’t fight. 
Don’t you know where the stock went? 
Don’t I? Out the door it goes in the pack- 
ing cases for fifty cents each. A fine bargain 
that crook makes!” 
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“ABE MEYER—Patrick Nolan—Mur- 
ray Buddenseek!’’ called the clerk of 
the magistrate’s court. 

The detective sitting beside Murray in 
the body of the court room pulled Mur- 
ray’s sleeve, and they got up and went 
together to the bar. 

“‘Buddenseek,”’ said the detective. 

“Where’s your lawyer, Buddenseek?”’ 
asked the magistrate. 

“He hasn’t come yet, sir,” said Murray. 

“Have you sent for him?” 

“Yes—that is, somebody ’’—he hated to 
name Elsie in this place—‘“‘is getting me 
one.” 

A greasy-looking counselor who had been 
sizing Murray up from the row of chairs 
reserved for lawyers darted and thrust him- 
self before Murray. 

“Here I am, judge,” he said briskly. 
“T’ll take care of him.” 

“Did anybody ask you to interfere?” 
inquired the magistrate. ‘Sit down. I'll 
hold the case another few minutes, Bud- 
denseek. Sit down and wait.” 

“Harry Lavelle!” 

Murray and his custodian resumed their 
seats, while a uniformed policeman and a 
prisoner stepped to the bar. The policeman 
took the witness chair. 

“Officer,” pattered the assistant district 
attorney, ‘‘are you regularly attached to 
the Fourteenth Precinct, including terri- 
tory Seventh Avenue, One Hundred and 
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Twenty-fourth and One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Streets, and also on July 
thirty-first last, and did you see the pris- 
oner offering tickets of admission for sale 
at the entrance of a theater?”’ 

“T did, and he wouldn’t cut it out.” 

“And I wouldn’t slip him, neither,” 
muttered the prisoner. 

“What was that remark?” snapped the 
magistrate. 

“Guilty, Your Honor.” 

“Ten dollars,’ said the magistrate. 

“Philip MacTague!”’ 

“That’s the murder case, judge,” said a 
lawyer, half rising. “‘Waives examination.” 

“Held,” said the magistrate. 

Murray watched the court-room door. 
He had heard much of the law’s delays, but 
they were not in evidence this morning ir 
this courtroom. Cases were disposed of 
here with a snap. Twenty defendants had 
been given a hearing within the last hour, 
and the magistrate was still breathing 
easily, like a man who was running well 
within his best speed. It seemed to Murray 
that the magistrate was not giving the 
cases adequate attention, was altogether 
too curt and knowing; he had seen a man 
sent to the Island for six months, and had 
noticed that the magistrate dipped his pen 
in the ink before the defendant opened his 
mouth. 

It seemed to him that something was 
to be said for procrastination and shilly- 
shallying after all. Over the heads in the 
comfortably filled court room, he cast anx- 
ious glances at the door. 

He was momentarily distracted by a col- 
loquy between a couple who sat before him 
and who seemed to be officer and prisoner. 
The prisoner offered to bet the officer fifty 
dollars that he’d beat the case. The officer 
agreed to take this offer, whereupon the 
prisoner, evidently impressed by the offi- 
cer’s confidence, withdrew his offer and 
said that he would bet the officer fifty dol- 
lars that he would be convicted, and he 
drew out the money. At first blush, this 
seemed a sporting thing to do; but the 
officer was instantly angry and told his cap- 
tive to put that money away or he would 
stuff it down his throat. The prisoner 
looked over his shoulder at Murray, and 
then his shifty eyes went on to the door- 
way, when they steadied and glowed; and 
Murray was conscious of a stir in the court 
room. 

A small man, middle-aged, but. still 
youthfully slender, had entered the court 
room and was walking down the aisle. 
There was nothing of doubt or trepidation 
in his bearing; he was evidently a familiar 
of this place. Murray was puzzled to as- 
sign him an office; he did not carry the 
brief case of a lawyer, nor had he the 
physique of a police officer, nor the meek 
air of a prisoner. He wore a light summer 
suit with braided edges, and a rosebud in 
his buttonhole; when he lifted his slender 
hand in patronizing recognition of a court 
attendant, three large diamonds sparkled 
from separate rings. The large black eyes in 
the little fop’s narrow and pointed face 
were lifted to the bench; the magistrate 
paused in his stride and bowed; the little 
man nodded slightly. 

“Tittle Amby!’’ muttered the prisoner 
sitting before Murray Buddenseek. 

“Go away,” said the officer. “‘ You mean 
Counselor Hinkle himself?’’ 

“Bring Buddenseek up here,’ said the 
magistrate, when Counselor Ambrose Hin- 
kle had spoken briefly with him. 

“We'll let it go downtown, judge,” said 
Little Amby with a friendly nod at Murray. 

“Held for the grand jury,” said the 
magistrate. 

“And you'll admit him to bail?” con- 
tinued Little Amby. ‘‘A thousand dollars 
ought to be plenty, but whatever the dis- 
trict attorney says.” 

“Oh, no,” said the magistrate. “The 
charge is a felony—Section 1201, destroy- 
ing insured property. You know I can’t 
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admit him to bail at once, even if I should 
think of taking a thousand dollars.” 

“You certainly can, if the district at- 
torney is willing,” said Little Amby. “‘And 
it’s a perfect outrage to charge this poor 
boy with a felony just because he had a fire 
in his place. This is some snide work of the 
insurance company, but they’ll pay for this 
boy’s arrest before I’m done with them. 
They could have gone before the grand 
jury in an orderly way and asked for his in- 
dictment; but they didn’t do it, because no 
grand jury would indict. So they have this 
respectable business man pulled in like a 
common thief. Was he running away, that 
he had to be grabbed? He was taking his 
wife over to Jersey for a day’s outing, that’s 
all. That loyal little girl came to my office 
this morning with tears in her eyes, and all 
trembling at the brutal and lawless a 

“Shall we proceed with the examina- 
tion?’’ interrupted the magistrate. 

Little Amby drew the assistant district 
attorney aside and conferred with him in 
whispers, while the court room waited. 
He spoke to the magistrate: 

“The district attorney waives notice of 
the application, judge, and consents to fif- 
teen hundred dollars bail on my personal 
word that I’ll produce this man on demand 
and at any time or place.” 

“T’ll hold him in fifteen hundred,” said 
the magistrate. 

Little Amby turned and snapped his 
fingers and a professional bondsman hurried 
to him. 

“Give this gentleman fifteen dollars and 
let’s get out of here,” said Little Amby to 
Murray. 

Thus expeditiously was the hand of the 
law unloosed from Murray’s collar. He 
and the little shyster who was then rising 
to leadership of New York’s criminal bar 
walked down the aisle and out into the 
freedom of the city. 

“Had your lunch?” asked Little Amby, 
consulting a diamond-studded watch. 
“Come with me; I want to talk to you. 
Don’t mind about Mrs. Buddenseek; I 
told her not to worry, and that I’d send you 
home to her in half an hour.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Hinkle, I’d like 
to go straight home.”’ 

“Tdomind,”’ said Little Amby brusquely. 
‘Come and get your lunch.” 

He brought Murray to a restaurant on 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. He 
pushed the dinner card toward Murray, or- 
dering for himself a club sandwich and a 
split of champagne. 

“Where did you plant that stock of cloth- 
ing?”’ he asked blandly. 

“Why, Mr. Hinkle, you surely don’t 
think that I robbed my own store!”’ 

“T certainly do, Buddenseek,”’ said Little 
Amby with a wink. “Otherwise I wouldn’t 
take the case. Who’d pay me? Not you, 
from what the little lady told me. She says 
you’re on the nut. It’s a plain case. You 
bought for a bust! You spent a few months 
in building up credit, and then you bought 
right and left, five times more than you 
could hope to sell. Plain as a pikestaff, 
Buddenseek; bought for a bust. Still, I’m 
surprised the insurance people took a chance 
and grabbed you instead of simply fighting 
the claim; they must have thought you 
were running away. How much of the 
stock will you give back for immunity from 
prosecution? Will you give a half?” 

“Tl give nothing, Mr. Hinkle,” said 
Murray stoutly, ‘‘for I know nothing about 
the robbery. I want you to believe that.” 

“Suit yourself,”’ said Little Amby, after 
a penetrating look at the young man across 
the white cloth. ‘‘ Your wife said that you 
were in partnership with a man named 
Weltfish. Did you have a partner? I saw 
an account of the failure, and there was no 
mention of a partner.” 

“He was a silent partner—supposed to 
be, though he had a lot to say.” 

“Yes? Tell me, Buddenseek, is this 
Weltfish an old man of about my size, but 
stouter, with one eye half closed—like 
this?” 

“That must be the man. 
Hinkle?” 


Why, Mr. 
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“Try the roast duck,” said Little Amby, 
turning to his lunch. 

“Don’t get the notion that poor old Welt- 
fish knows anything about the robbery, Mr. 
Hinkle,” said Murray earnestly. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, he stands to lose much more 
by the robbery than I do.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“The poor old fellow has a very valuable 
piece of real estate down on West Eighteenth 
Street. He showed me the deed and title 
policy—a policy for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. There’s a mortgage on 
the property for one hundred thousand 
dollars, and he’s liable to lose his entire 
equity of fifty thousand dollars if he is held 
liable as a full partner. He’s almost frantic 
over it. He used this property in making 
up a bank statement, so I know all about it. 
He would have to pay the entire debts of 
the Dollar-a-Step Company, as I can’t 
contribute anything. A partner’s individ- 
ual property can be taken for partnership 
debts, can’t it?” 

“Certainly, under Section 5 of the Bank- 
ruptecy Law,” said Little Amby thought- 
fully. ‘‘This is very interesting.” 

He shook hands with Murray later, sent 
his regards to Mrs. Buddenseek, told Mur- 
ray that he didn’t doubt his innocence for 
a moment, and ran nimbly down into the 
Subway. 

He went directly to a meeting of credi- 
tors of the Dollar-a-Step Company in the 
Flatiron Building. He introduced himself 
to the dozen men sitting at the table— 
credit men of the clothing manufactur- 
ers—and they received him as Murray 
Buddenseek’s lawyer with hostility. But 
at least he brought some animation into 
their conference; they had been able to 
discover no partnership assets and had had 
nothing to wrangle over. 

““Mr. Buddenseek was arrested this 
morning, gentlemen,” he said, “‘on com- 
plaint of the Jupiter Insurance Company, 
and charged with burning up his own 
stock.” 

“Good!” they said, cheering up visibly. 

‘He has no funds to conduct a defense,” 
said Little Amby, tapping a cigarette on a 
gold box. 

“How are you going to be paid then?” 
said one of them. 

“That is what I wished to talk to you 
about,” he said amiably. “You surely 
wouldn’t sit by and see an innocent man 
sent to prison, would you? I suggest to you 
that you raise a defense fund.” 

“Well, of all the nerve! He steals our 
goods and then he asks us to pay his law- 
yer—this is rich!” 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Little Amby 
confidently, “you are not going to let this 
soulless insurance company convict this 
man of burning his own store and so dodge 
its liability under its policy?”’ 

“That’s true, curse it. The insurance 
company is trying to avoid the policy— 
and then where will we be?” 

“Exactly,” said Little Amby, moving to 
go. “You have my ecard, gentlemen. I 
realize that this charge against Mr. Bud- 
denseek is hideously unjust; but I have to 
live, and somebody will have to pay me if 
I am not to withdraw from the case. Good 
day, gentlemen.” 

He continued downtown and to the main 
office of the Jupiter Insurance Company 
on William Street. He explained his in- 
terest in the case to the manager of the 
claims department. ‘‘ What are your terms, 
Mr. Frawley, to drop the prosecution and 
admit full liability under your policy?” he 
ended. ‘‘There’s absolutely no question 
but what that stock was burned up in the 
fire, and that the fire was of innocent ori- 
gin; but I’m willing to pay you to lay off. 
Will you take the value of half the stock?” 

“We will make no terms, Mr. Hinkle,” 
said the manager frostily. ‘If Buddenseek 
puts us in possession of information that 
frees us of liability under our policy, we'll 
drop the prosecution, and not otherwise.” 

“In the first place,’ said Little Amby, 
‘Mr. Buddenseek has no such information. 
In the second place, why should he give it 
if there is to be nothing in it for him? And 
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in the third place, I’m going to be i 
case, and I won’t ask anything more) 
fee than an assignment of a nice fat 
for false arrest against this compat 
it over, Mr. Frawley; and when } 
seen the common sense of the matte , 
up to Center Street and be prepared) 
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period search showing all interested 
in the last twenty years will do me| 
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they’ll lend me a hundred thousand | 
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which Little Amby conducted | 
business bulked large even at that) 
the legal landscape of the metropo 
was a decrepit three-story-and-ba 
brick structure opposite the Tomb; 
nature of the business done there ; 
ramifications were indicated by thei 
that was aroused last summer wh 
nouncement was made that the litth 
was to be torn down to make way fo 
building. A city official started at on 
tour to investigate methods in Hu 
cities, a traction magnate departed 
yacht for the bounding main, and | 
dozen lawyers began for assorted cli 
intensive study of the Statute of Limit 
The little house was promptly bou 
you know, by the Metropolitan Ti 
surance Company, through its subs 
The Land Investors Corporation; 
was whispered at the time that th 
pany acted for Cato Pruitt, the 
married Hoboken millionaire and 
of the drama. 

However, lawyers who knew Little 
and his methods well say that no 1 
ness. need have been caused by the pr 
destruction of the little house in- 
Street, that its cupboards held no ski 
and that the secrets which it had 
were not recorded in its walls. The 
is there yet. A Hungarian restaw 
doing business in it upstairs and 
marshal functions in its dark basemel 
Little Amby has passed on. 

Here came in the old days many ¢ 
lers of the city’s illicit industries. 
leaders, drug dealers, men of mone 
made their own, receivers, financiei 
bought big blocks of gilt-edged secur’ 
eighty cents on the dollar and no qui 
asked. Here, too, came pretty la 
Broadway to institute strike suits : 
collect blackmail by due process ¢ 
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wealthy victims, check books in hat 
panic in heart. Murderers hurried 
driven by the beat of pursuing foo 
bandits came here to be shrived o 
banditry; bankrupts came to have 
ficacy of their fraudulent schemes so 
Murray Buddenseek came here of an 
noon in late August, 1912, and asked 
Little Amby. 

“You want to be more prompt,” 
bled Cohen, Little Amby’s fat and 3 
faced managing clerk. Cohen gna 
chunk from a plug of tobacco and r 
for his burning cigar; he was one of t 
well-known New Yorkers of the peric 
chewed tobacco and smoked cigars 
same time. ‘You’re nearly ten m 
late. Go on in, but remember next 

Murray went down the hall and e 
Little Amby’s private office overlooki 
prison yard. 
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**____ to Sing Sing,” said Little Amby 
practically. “‘Backin thetank. And you’ll 
have some stretch to do too. You know, 
Buddenseek, more than half a defendant’s 
case when indicted for commercial fraud is 
previous good character. A jury is slow to 
convict a business man for something they 
canseethemselves doing under great tempta- 
tion, but they have no fellow feeling for a 
jailbird. They’ll believe anything about 
you, and what you will get will make that 
year in San Quentin look like a breather. 

“Tf the district attorney can bulldoze 
Berger into saying that you told him to 
touch the place off, you'll be lucky to es- 
cape an indictment for arson; that'll be 
second degree, as it happened in the day- 
time, and you can get only twenty-five 
years. If the stock was on the premises, 
he’ll get you under Section 1201; if it was 
removed, he’ll go for you under 1171, and 
that carries another five years. And in that 
ease you’re liable under 1290 for grand 
larceny—and that’s ten years. Now the 
Federal people down in the post office i 

“That’s enough. What am I to do?” 

“Skip,” said Little Amby. 

“T won’t do it. I’m not guilty of any- 
thing, and I won’t run away.” 

“Fine!” said Little Amby gratulatingly. 
“Tt’s what I thought you’d say, Budden- 
seek. And you’re right not to be influenced 
by the fact that Mrs. Buddenseek is going 
to be drawn into this.” 

“How’s that?” 

‘‘Weren’t the boxes on the road to Pough- 
keepsie?”’ said Little Amby, striking a 
match to light a gold-tipped cigarette. 

Murray stared at him, appalled, and then 
bent over and took his forehead in his hand. 

“Buck up, son,” said Little Amby, rising 
and clapping him on the shoulder. “I see a 
way out if you come clean with me, and 
I’m going to give you a chance. But I want 
you to put the Hudson between you and 
the district attorney until I can talk with 
him. You won’t run away altogether. If 
I wanted to get you, I’d just put a pipe on 
that little girl, and I’d find you as sure as 
shooting. You do just what I say, and 
you'll shoot out of your troubles like a bat 
out of hell.” 

He brought Murray to his feet and stood 
close to him with a hand on his shoulder. 

“They’d know you by that suit,wouldn’t 
they?” he said, feeling the stuff of Mur- 
ray’s coat. ‘“‘Comes out of the stock, 
doesn’t it? Nice piece of goods. I read a 
circular describing the stock; the police 
were sending it to the towns up the river.” 
He rolled back the lapel of the coat, and 
seemed actually to have forgotten the mat- 
ter in hand in his inveterate and almost 
childish interest in clothes. ‘“‘Yes, you'll 
have to shed that, and you can’t go home. 
I’ll get you a wardrobe all new. Now listen. 
You go across to Broadway, and you’ll see 
a fire sale of bags and trunks near the corner 
of Worth Street. Buy yourself a small 
trunk. I’m sending you there because you'll 
get a bargain, the sale being on the level; 
it’s the stock of your old friend Gold from 
uptown. Have the trunk sent around to 
the West Street House, and take a room 
and wait for me. Get it? Go on now, and 
I’ll see you over there in an hour.” 

Little Amby pushed Murray from the 
office and turned his attention to the affairs 
of other clients. Later in the afternoon he 
left the little house in Center Street and 
went across town to the West Street House, 
a fourth-rate hotel for seafarers. He found 
Murray sitting in a shabby room. 

“All set,’’ he said. ‘‘The boy is bringing 
around some rags for you, and I’ll provide 
you with a roll after we’ve looked over this 
time-table. I want you to go to Philly. A 
friend of mine runs an establishment there 
on Race Street; not neat and not gaudy, 
but safe. He’s a Chinaman, and he can’t 
speak a word of English when he doesn’t 
want to. You'll be all right, Buddenseek, 
so long as you play straight with me. You 
got the trunk, did you? Six dollars? That’s 
good value. It looks like a wardrobe trunk. 
Not bad.” 

He threw up the lid of the trunk that 
Murray had just bought on Broadway at 
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the fire sale and showed detached interest 
in its arrangement of compartments. 

“Excellent value,’ he muttered, and he 
threw a small object out onto the bed. 
““Now what do you know about that? You 
never can trust a fire sale; they rang in 
some secondhands. What would that but- 
ton be doing in here? Aren’t they the limit? 
Look, there’s a button!” 

Murray picked up the button idly, while 
Little Amby examined the lock of the 
trunk. He knew quite a little about locks, 
having had occasion to study them while 
defending thieves; but he was distracted 
from his study of this one. 

“Look!” exclaimed Murray. 
Look at this!” 

““What?”’ said Little Amby, turning to 
him. , 

“The button! Look at the initials on 
it—M. B.C. Look, right on the back!”’ 

“What about it?” 

“That means Mindanao Button Com- 
pany. Those were the buttons were on the 
three hundred suits we bought from Ennis 
& Schwepperman’s. Don’t you see? Don’t 
you understand?” 

“No, I don’t. What are you raving 
about?” ‘ 

“Why, one of Ennis & Schwepperman’s 
suits must have been in that trunk, and 
since the trunk came from Gold—don’t you 
see?” 

“‘No, no. For heaven’s sake, what are 
you jumping for?”’ 

“Gosh, you’re thick!” said Murray. 
“Our stock never went off in those packing 
cases! I tell you I saw Gold carrying out 
his trunks right under our nose. That’s 
where our stock went.” 

““Where?”’ said Little Amby stupidly. 

“Tnto the basement and out in Gold’s 
trunks! That matter of the packing cases 
was only a stall, if it wasn’t worse, if it 
wasn’t to get me in trouble. Me, the jail- 
bird! Don’t you see? It’s a hundred to 
one!” 

“Let’s take that bet,” said Little Amby, 
smiling. “‘Buddenseek, I take it all back.” 

“What?” 

“Never mind. We’re going to get busy, 
and we’re going to find that stock in half 
an hour, or we’re going to know the reason 
why. And we won’t have to put up with 
any reasons, because I know where it is 
right now!” 


“Look! 


Iv 


R. SIEGFRIED GOLD had taken by 
the week a vacant store near the corner 
of Worth Street and Broadway to dispose 
of the stock of leather goods that had gone 
through fire and water. Trade had been 
brisk, and Mr. Gold had got better than 
cost and overhead, but he was looking ex- 
ceedingly glum. He didn’t have a word to 
say. He sat in the little office in the back 
of the store and looked with the utmost in- 
terest at a large and knobby fist that was 
being shaken within an inch of his nose. 
The fist belonged to Sperry Lappin, a first- 
class detective, and Sperry was right there 
behind it, saying from a corner of his heavy 
mouth, “‘Are you going to open up?” 
Sperry Lappin had a great reputation for 
detective ability in those days. He used to 
be a piano mover, and now he is again a 
piano mover; but he was a member of the 
municipal police force of the city and 
county of New York from 1906 to 1914, 
and the feats of deduction that he per- 
formed during the latter part of his service 
made Sherlock Holmes look like a hop- 
head. He would still be going strong, in 
spite of being brought up on charges before 
the deputy every six months and asked to 
show cause why he shouldn’t be sent back 
to piano moving, if he hadn’t got drunk 
while off duty and driven his car through 
a store window and arrested the store- 
keeper for obstructing traffic. Sperry was 
a psychological detective. This was Rule 
One in his applied science of criminology, 
not cribbed from Lombroso, but got from 
Sperry’s original study of the criminal 
mind: ‘What no crook likes is a good sock 
on the nose!” 
The underworld went to cover when it 
learned that a mysterious crime had been 
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occupied by Burgess Radio 
Batteries is a natural devel- 
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Burgess products. 
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It will be of interest to the 
thinking battery buyer to 
know that a Burgess product 
is neither advertised nor 
sold until its merit has been 
proven, not only by our own 
rigid tests, but also those of 
the foremost radio engi- 
neers, manufacturers and ex- 
perimenters in the country. 
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Through friendly criticism 
and suggestions, together 
with extensive research and 
engineering by the C. F. 
Burgess Laboratories the 
efficiency of Burgess Bat- 
teries has increased to a 
degree which we believe is 


not equalled elsewhere. 
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The 


Dexter 


model for 
home use 


Between hair cuts 
—use Brown & Sharpe 


CLIPPERS 


OW that almost the 

whole family visits 
the barber regularly, the 
handiest addition that 
you can make to your 
bathroom equipment is a 
pair of Brown & Sharpe clippers. Every 
one in the family will find constant use for 
them in keeping hair well trimmed and 
tidy between trips to the barber’s or 
hairdresser’s. 

When you buy hair clippers you can be 
sure beforehand that Brown & Sharpe 
clippers will give you the greatest value 
and satisfaction for your money. Your 
barber uses Brown & Sharpe clippers 
because they are the simplest to operate, 
the smoothest running, keenest cutting and 
the most durable clippers made. He has 
been using them for years and has found 
that no other clipper surpasses the Brown 
& Sharpe for precision of operation and 
mechanical excellence. There are clippers 
that cost less—but none so well built, 
smooth working and durable as the Brown 
& Sharpe. 
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The latest addition to 
the Brown & Sharpe 
line is the new, easy- 
action Dexter model — 
specially designed for all- 
round home use. The 

‘\ balance of the clipper is 

' perfect and its cutting ac- 

tion free and smooth. The blades operate as 

twenty tiny scissors and, being exceedingly 

sharp, they cut the fine hairs at the back 

of the neck without the slightest tendency 

to tug or pull. Like all Brown & Sharpe 

clippers, the Dexter does not coarsen 
the hair. 

A pair of Brown & Sharpe clippers is 
a thrifty purchase. Make it today. They 
are as practical as your nail file and scissors 
—and just as necessary to maintain a neat 
appearance. Ask for the Dexter model — 
the best for home use. 


Hardware, barber supply and cutlery stores 
now have the Dexter clipper on sale—packed 
in a handsome, sturdy box, prominently 
marked for your identification. Price $4.50. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
: Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 
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allotted to Sperry Lappin for elucidation. 
It knew that one of its inhabitants, and 
perhaps one after another, would soon be 
pinned against a house wall or billboard, 
and would be in process of interrogation: 
““Who done it, before I break your face?”’ 

Two other city detectives were in Sperry’s 
company on this occasion, and were watch- 
ing him without approval. Little Amby 
and Murray Buddenseek were outside in 
the store. 

Little Amby saw through the front win- 
dow a wagon drawn by one horse and piled 
with trunks; the wagon stopped before the 
store and the driver got down. 

“Hey, Sperry!” shouted Little Amby. 

The three detectives issued forth and 
Sperry saw the wagon. The driver, a dark 
and low-set young fellow, entered the store, 
taking his cap from his head and extracting 
a yellow slip from it; he found himself in 
the presence of five silent and observant 
men, and he put on his cap quickly and 
turned to go. Sperry jumped at him, swing- 
ing his fist, and struck him a blow that 
landed high on his cheek and knocked him 
down. 

“Resist arrest, will you?” said Sperry. 
“Police department!’’ And he opened his 
other hand and showed a shield. 

The driver was resting comfortably on 
the floor, propped on one elbow. 

“T’m asking you one question, young 
fellow,’ said Sperry, ‘‘and then I’m going 
to put the boots to you. Where did you 
drive them trunks from? Resist, and dome 
a favor!” 

““Who’s resisting?’’ pleaded the driver. 
“Give a guy a chance to talk before brutal- 
izing him, will you? I'll tell you where I 
got them—honest, I will. Hey, don’t let 
him hit me!” 

“Get up,’ said Sperry, kicking him. 
“Drive us over there. See that? I wouldn’t 
like nothing better than to plug you with 
that rod for resisting. Get up!” 

He shoved the exhibited revolver back 
into his pocket. He and one of his fellow 
sleuths and Murray Buddenseek went with 
the driver and departed on the wagon. The 
third ‘detective sat with Siegfried Gold; 
Little Amby lit a cigarette and sat down on 
a trunk. 

The telephone in the office rang after 
twenty minutes had passed. While the de- 
tective was answering it, Little Amby was 
talking to Irving Weltfish. The silent part- 
ner in the Dollar-a-Step Company had en- 
tered the store in great haste, with a dew 
of perspiration on his forehead. 

‘“Where’s Gold?”’ panted Mr. Weltfish. 
“Where is he?”’ 

“Grabbed,”’ said Little Amby, not troub- 
ling to arise. 

“Arrested? Already? No, not yet!” 

““Must be seen to be appreciated,” said 
Little Amby, gesturing like a showman; 
his hand went out toward the glass parti- 
tion through which were visible the detec- 
tive and Mr. Gold. 

The detective came out, leading Gold. 

“They found the goods,”’ he said happily. 
And then he looked at Mr. Weltfish and 
asked, ‘‘ Who’s this?” 

“One of the Dollar-a-Step Company 
people,” said Little Amby. 

““You’re in luck, mister,’’ said the officer 
to Mr. Weltfish. ‘That young fellow who 
was here went around with them to a ware- 
house on Highteenth Street, and they found 
the entire stock. And that doesn’t begin to 
tell what they found either. They found 
that silk was stolen from the Astor Place 
loft; and if that truckload of furs that 
Lappin was raving about aren’t the goods 
that were snitched from the Furriers’ Ex- 
change, I’ll kiss your foot in the front win- 
dow of the Times Square Drug Store. Say, 
they must have a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, and it all come about 
through this baby. Come along, pro- 
fessor.” 

‘‘Him?”’ exclaimed Mr. Weltfish, look- 
ing at Gold with eyes that bulged with 
rage. ‘‘He stole our goods?” 

He launched himself at Gold; the detec- 
tive caught him. 

““Hasy, easy!” 
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“Let me at that crook!” frothed Welt- 
fish, grappling with the detective. ‘“‘Give 
me your gun, officer. I’ll shoot him dead! 
I got a taxi waiting around the corner on 
Worth Street, and to the morgue I would 
take him, the crook. Give me your gun! 
Give me a blackjack yet, and I would give 
him he wouldn’t know what hit him. Let 
me at him, officer!’’ 

“‘Lay off me, will you?” cried the detec- 
tive, trying to throw off the encircling arms. 
“Let go of my arm, you old fool, or he’ll 
get clean away!”’ 

Mr. Gold had become active. Freed of 
the detective’s hand, he had bolted through 
the doorway and whisked around the cor- 
ner of the store into Worth Street. Mr. 
Weltfish managed in spite of his years to 
get to the doorway before the detective, 
but there he had a sudden faintness, and he 
fell, and the detective fell over him. Little 
Amby, proceeding at leisure and with a 
grin on his narrow face, saw the two pur- 
suers disentangle themselves and hurry into 
Worth Street. When he followed them 
around the corner he saw that the taxicab 
containing Mr. Gold was already half a 
block away and gathering speed with every 
turn of its wheels. After it ran the detec- 
tive and the vindictive Mr. Weltfish. 

“Not a bad dodge for an old fellow,” 
murmured Little Amby appreciatively. 
“Gold isn’t going to tell what he knows 
this time. I'll gamble, too, that he has a 
dummy tenant for the warehouse, so that 
there will be no tracing the business back 
to Mr. Irving Weltfish.”’ 


Little Amby entered Buddenseek’s Bar- 
gain Basement on Fourteenth Street. To 
get to it, he had to walk down broad and 
inviting stairs. On the treads of these 
stairs, to be read by customers with joy 
that mounted as they descended, was a 
progression of dollar signs—$1, $2, $38, and 
so on until they stepped on Murray Bud- 


‘denseek’s welcoming mat with the blissful 


consciousness of having saved twelve dol- 
lars which nothing but base ingratitude 
could prevent their spending in Budden- 
seek’s Bargain Basement. 

For the moment trade was slack; cus- 
tomers refused to be seduced from doing 
business on the level. Murray was sitting 
at a piled table, agonizing over the com- 
position of a motto. 

“What do you think of that?”’ he said to 
Mrs. Buddenseek, exhibiting the hand- 
printed words ‘‘Buddies Seek Bargains in 
Buddenseek’s Bargain Basement.” “A 
bear, hey, Elsie?’’ 

“Awful,” said Mrs. Buddenseek, with an 
exaggerated shudder. 

“You’re always knocking,”’ he said; but 
he crumpled up the paper and tossed it 
aside. Then they hurried forward to greet 
Little Amby. 


“Quite a place,” 


said the lawyer, look- 


ing around. 
“We're doing very well,’’ said Murray, 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘ We’re connected with 


the big department store overhead, you 
know. We handle the big store’s left-overs 
and remnants. When I get a few more of 
my ideas to work, this place will blossom 
like a rose.”’ 

“And if it doesn’t,” said Little Amby, 

“you ean turn out a few more lights and 
raise mushrooms.” 

“Turn on those lights back there, Elsie,” 
said Murray. ‘‘No, we’re not raising any 
mushrooms in this basement, Mr. Hinkle. 
Do you know that we cleaned up eleven 
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hundred net last month? It just. 
show what a person can do when 2 
energy and ideas and a good openil) 

“And credit,” said Little Amby. J 
ways expected a quid pro quo, and hh 
hesitated to remind anyone of an obl 

“And credit, of course,” said }); 
“T tell you what, Mr. Hinkle, the dij) 
of that thieves’ warehouse certainly} ) 
my stock back to par in New York, ¢ 
fine of you to let people think tha! 
brought it about.” 

“T took the cash and let the cre 
said Little Amby. ‘I couldn’t use i; 
business. But I got mine—never mi| 
or where.” 

““Wasn’t that the luckiest thing tc} 
that button in that trunk?” said | 

“Wasn’t it, though?” 

“And do you know what I dn | 
Hinkle? I think that Weltfish kne); 
than his prayers. I was never cor) 
by the howl he raised when he disc; 
that the tenant of his warehouse wa| 
a crooked business. It is true th} 
mortgage was foreclosed and Weltf) 
wiped out; he must have lost a) 
money there.” 

“Think so? What would you s) 
told you that the mortgagee who for 
was a cousin of Gold the trunk man 
supposing I told you that the pi 
wasn’t worth more than on | 
eighty thousand dollars at the most| 
Weltfish had it mortgaged for a h 
thousand—with the bond and mort): 
his own safe, as likely as not.” | 

“Ts that possible? That would 
different face on the whole affair.” 

“And before you do any weepi 
Weltfish, you’d better find out whi 
anonymous letters came from that 
the police to the boxes being up near! 
keepsie, and to the fact that you had 
bit —— 

“Elsie knows it,” said Murray 
Little Amby paused. “I told W 
about it before I took him in as p; 
and I guess I can tell Elsie about %, 
that she’s my partner now.’ 

“You know, Buddenseek,”’ | 
Amby, taking his late client by th 
“T had a little difficulty in believin 
you weren’t in on that deal—at i 
mean. It was apparent to me that 
bought for a bust; and even whe! 
found those packing cases up near |] 
keepsie, I was only convinced th 
goods must have gone out the othe 
through Gold, as you certainly ¥ 
killing sheep so near home. And I’rr 
to tell you that if I had been finall 
vineed that you knew where those 
went and weren’t coming clean wil 
I’d have surrendered you to the ¢ 
attorney like a shot and saved that 
hundred dollars bail.” 

“And you would have been absc 
right, too, Mr. Hinkle,” said Mrs. Bu 
seek. ‘‘Everybody knows your wor 
reputation, and they couldn’t expect 
defend a man who was really guilty. 

“Exactly,” said Little Amby, bow: 
appreciation. 

He glanced at the sleeve that he w 
holding. 

“TIsn’t that the suit that you had o 
day, Buddenseek? Why, a prosperou 
chant like you should be more dressy 
up to the minute. Look at how wrin! 
is. And look here—there’s a buttor 
under the collar. You want to get 0 
old needle and thread, mother. A sti 
time, you know. Hasn’t he got a rai 
or does he button the collar across 
tramp without a shirt? Well, he 
button this coat across again, becau 
button is gone.” 

“Tt’s all right to wear about the s 
said Murray. ‘‘Regular dust eate 
wears like a board. Say, there is a I 
off there, isn’t there? Now how did 
that? Don’t bother, Elsie; it don’t 
there, and you can’t match it. It’s 
cial shell button manufactured by a1 
the Philippines—the Mindanao E 
Company. And now what can 
you for, Mr. Hinkle?” 
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Soon I called it my “old reliable~— and in 
forty years it has never failed me 


One of a series of little biographies 
of Elgin Watches 
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An experience as a commuter is 
very apt to give any man a high 
respect for an accurate watch. For a 
commuter soon learns that a fickle 
time-piece may lead tocalamity; such 
as a lost business engagement in 
town or a cold dinner at home. 


While practicing law in the city 
of Chicago, I was commuting each 
day from Wheaton, Illinois, and an 
etratic watch was a source of fre- 
quent apprehension to me. 


One day—in 1885—I missed my 
train. And it was then that I de- 
cided to acquire an Elgin—purchas- 
ing it from Giles & Company, whose 


THE PRESENTATION 


Reproduction of the Elgin model carried by 
Judge Gary. Cased in platinum, $750.00. 


jewelry shop then occupied part of 
the site where the store of Marshall 
Field & Company now stands. 


It was a Number Fifty model in a 
heavy gold case, recommended to 
withstand even the rigors of com- 
muting. .. . Soon I called it my “old 
reliable” —and in these forty years it 
has never failed me. 


It still keeps correct time, and is 
always “on call” when my present- 
day watch—a much handsomer 
and thinner Elgin—is sent away for 
cleaning. 


—by Evspert H. Gary 
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A score of Tasaos gathered there. No fuel 
was available for a night fire. 

Whetzel scooped a hollow in the hot sand 
for his hips and shoulders, rolled up in his 
single blanket and retired for the night. 
Every Tasao bedded in similar fashion. 
The heat-laden atmosphere of the day was 
soon dissipated by the chill tang of the 
desert night. The sands retained their heat 
for a longer time, but eventually the warmth 
departed and they chilled. Whetzel was 
wakened, shivering within the folds of his 
single blanket. He burrowed deeper into 
the sand and meditated upon the matter in 
hand. 

The present expedition had penetrated 
Sand Crawl in search of the remains of 
John Gillfoyle, whose killing at the hands 
of Coulard and Slaven had been witnessed 
by three Tasaos some six months before. 
Sutanak had been absent from the reserva- 
tion upon the return of the two, and a party 
of Tasaos had headed forthwith to the hills 
above Pueblo Tasao to sound their tom- 
toms. This, coupled with the fact that the 
witnessing three had appropriated unto 
themselves all of the slain man’s personal 
effects that appealed to their cupidity, lent 
to the affair an aspect which had led Suta- 
nak to make no mention of it whatsoever 
to any white man until he had confided the 
matter to Hollister some months after the 
occurrence. 

The aged chief had decided that if the 
matter was broached to the authorities it 
would result inevitably in the conviction 
of the three Tasaos. This was the third 
general search of Sand Crawl by the Tasaos 
at Hollister’s request, each one staged just 
after a big blow had drifted the shifting 
sands about. 

“And just what good will come of finding 
his remainders anyway?’’ Whetzel pon- 
dered. ‘‘Coulard could kill a man on the 
streets of Rolavi, with every soul in town 
looking on, and still come off free; so it’s a 
thousand to one this couldn’t be cinched on 
him anyway. All we’ve got to go on is a 
pried-off boot-heel, a disrupted jackknife 
and the story of three Tasaos that rifled the 
dead man’s effects. Not a chance.” 

This view of the matter he expressed to 
Hollister when the latter rode into the 
camp an hour before daylight. 

“There’s only one way to convict Cou- 
lard,’”? Whetzel prophesied in conclusion. 
“That’s to kill him first and convict him at 
some later date. Even if the Tasaos turn 
up this party’s remainders, it won’t help 
out any to speak of. And while I think of 
it, just what’s the idea of you ranting down 
here in person and layin’ yourself open to 
getting bushwhacked any minute?” 

“IT came down at night and will go back 
the same way,” Hollister explained. ‘‘I 
wonder how Coulard would feel if he knew 
that it’s fixed so he’ll never get his claws on 
Spanish Acres even if something does hap- 
pen to me. Matilda Owen, me being her 
nephew by marriage—her marriage, not 
mine—and her thinking right well of her 
nephew, turned Spanish Acres over to me 
at just what her brother, Cal Briggs, paid 
for it; no initial payment down and:time 
aplenty to pay for it in. But she knows 
now that Coulard, not Langford, whom 
she’d suspected previous, was responsible 
for Briggs’ death, and she’ll see to it that 
Spanish Acres never gets into his hands. If 
anything did happen to me, Coulard would 
be in just exactly the same fix he’s been 
facing for upwards of two years now.” 

“That would upset him, no doubt,” said 
Whetzel. ‘‘But all the same, son, I 
wouldn’t go and get myself killed just to 
play a good joke like that on Coulard. I’d 
map out some plan to play it low down on 
him and go right on living yourself.” 

“That,”’ said Hollister, “is just what I 
am planning. Did you ever stop to think 
that 1f a man knows every detail of some- 
thing up to a certain point and nothing 
beyond that point, his very knowledge is 
apt to handicap him serious?”’ 
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“Um,” Whetzel remarked noncommit- 
tally. ‘‘As how in particular?”’ 

“Coulard knows every detail of what 
happened in Sand Crawl up to the time 
that Tasao cayuse nickered and put him 
and Slaven out of here on the run.” 

“He'd ort to,” said the old man, “pro- 
vided his memory is anyways retentive. 
Well?” 

“Well, he don’t know a scratch of what 
happened subsequent to that,’’ Hollister 
asserted. ‘‘He don’t know for sure whether 
that nicker emanated from a stray mustang 
or from a rode horse, or if it was rode, how 
many others there might have been along, 
how much they saw or who all they were. 
I expect he’s wondered a considerable on 
that score. It’s our play to let him get news 
of what did happen.” 

“And a lot it would worry him to hear 
it,’ the old man scoffed; ‘‘that three 
Tasaos had seen it at long range and then 
purloined the victim’s effects. He’d have 
a long hearty laugh over that, Coulard 
would.” 

“Only that ain’t what he’ll hear,” Hol- 
lister explained. “Which brings us back to 
the point I was remarking on, that knowing 
part of a thing may handicap a man. If 
someone up and recites it to him in every 
detail, something that he knows for a fact, 
and everything all correct to a hair up as 
far as he knows it, and then relates the por- 
tion that he doesn’ t know about, he’ll 
naturally assume that that part-is similarly 
correct as to detail.” 

“Now, son,’’ said Whetzel, ‘‘I’m begin- 
ning to get your drift. The old proverb, 
relating that it’s only the truth what hurts, 
falls down flat in this instance. The truth 
wouldn’t even puncture the skin, but a real 
clever untruth, manufactured for the pur- 
pose, might be downright ruinous. It’s not 
what did happen in Sand Crawl subsequent 
to that nicker, but what didn’t happen, 
that will set him to wringing his tail.’ 

“Something like that,’’ Hollister agreed. 
“Did you ever stop to think that any man, 
accused of something he knows they’ll 
never cinch on him, will always submit to 
trial graceful? If he’s dead certain in ad- 
vance that the thing is all cut and dried— 
framed to have his neck stretched—he’ll 
either run or put up a fight before he’ll 
stand trial.” 

“And it would be a right futile proceed- 
ing to bring Coulard to trial. On the other 
hand, if he can be stampeded into putting 
up a fight, or to get in a hurry and maybe 
overplay his hand, then down goes his 
meat house,’’ Whetzel amplified. ‘‘You’re 
dead right, son. It wouldn’t even ruffle 
him to hear what did happen here. But 
when he hears what didn’t happen, in all 
its harassing details, it’s apt to shrivel his 
complacency to a cinder.” 

“That,’’ said Hollister, “is just what 
I’ve been thinking. It’s our one best way 
out. If the Tasaos can locate Gillfoyle’s 
resting place in this shifting sand, so much 
the better. If not, why we’ll proceed with- 
out it. Coulard has been promoting talk 
that’s calculated to rouse folks against me. 
I’m going to promote a little chat that will 
rouse Coulard to act against himself to the 
point where he displays his hand in the 
open.” 

XVII 

STRANGER, short and blocky, with 

hard shifty blue eyes and a stubble of 
red beard, sat in Coulard’s and listened to 
the growing storm of hostility against 
Hollister. The allegiance of all these men 
was enlisted on the side of cows and cow- 
men, solidly against the man who was 
reported to have threatened to flood the 
Rolavi Sink with sheep, with Tasao herders 
and under government protection, to the 
point where cow outfits would be forced out 
of business. 

This individual presently accosted Cou- 
lard as that gentleman moved behind the 
bar, gauging the force of the hostility, 
occasionally voicing a mild word counseling 


moderation; very mild, however; just suf- 
ficient to let it be known as a matter of 
record that he was opposed to violence. 

“And what do you think of all this 
ruckus?”’ the stranger inquired. 

Coulard regarded him before answering. 

“It’s bad for my business,’’ he informed. 
“T’d like to see it ended, this turmoil, and 
an outfit with a pay roll operating Spanish 
Acres. Sheep or cows—it’s all one with me.” 

“If you knowed what I know, you’d 
maybe like to see these terriers ride over 
and go through with their program,’ the 
man predicted. 

“Just what do you know that would 
affect me thataway?’’ Coulard asked, 
scrutinizing the stranger. 

“My name’s Clawson—and I’m needing 
a grubstake,” the man returned noncom- 
mittally. 

He looked it, Coulard reflected. His 
chaps were patched, his shirt tattered. The 
upper of one boot was ripped loose from the 
sole. 

“Well, Clawson, I never turn a man 
away broke. Drink as much as you please 
for tonight—and take this when you leave.” 

He slid a five-dollar gold piece onto the 
bar. 

Clawson regarded the coin, 
amiably and declined it. 

“T’m needing a grubstake for the winter,” 
he declared. ‘Five hundred would run 
me.” 

Coulard shrugged. 

“Suppose now that the sheepman knew 
that you was behind all his grief—out to 
acquire this layout of his, and that he had 
you framed seven ways from the deuce,” 
Clawson observed. ‘‘What would you 
say?”’ 

“T’d say that he was mistaken about my 
having any ambitions thataway,”’ said 
Coulard, “and that you was even worse 
mistaken about anything he can do.” 

Clawson leaned across the bar, lowering 
his voice. 

“What if he knows just what happened 
in Sand Crawl a spell back?”’ 

“Well,” Coulard returned mildly, “ 
what did happen?”’ 

“A horse nickered,’’ said Clawson. 
“Does that recall anything to your mind?”’ 

Coulard laughed and wagged a negative 
head. 

“Why would a horse nickering in Sand 
Crawl recall anything to my mind?” he 
inquired curiously. 

“Maybe,” said Clawson—“‘maybe you 
kill folks so frequent that it takes consider- 
able to refresh your memory about a killing 
if it’s a few months in the past.” 

“No, I don’t kill folk often,’ said Cou- 
lard. ‘‘But when I do, I recall the event 
without effort.” 

“Then it won’t be difficult for you to re- 
call that you and that big buck over there 
asleep in his chair killed a party named 
Gillfoyle in Sand Crawl,’”’ Clawson in- 
formed. ‘I happened to see you.” 

“That’s very entertaining,’’ said Coulard. 

“‘Ain’t it?’’ Clawson agreed. ‘‘That big 
stranger over yonder ain’t so sleepy as he 
looks, is he? And quick and strong—say, I 
wouldn’t want him to clamp down on me. 
After you’d caught Gillfoyle’s gun, the big 
one tore him from the saddle and squeezed 
the very bones flat in him. That shriek he 
emitted—I can hear it yet. Then he broke 
his knife blade in pryin’ off the heel of the 
dead party’s boot and shoved his foot 
through the stirrup. Just then my pony 
nickered and the pair of you took out on 
the run.” 

“Neat little tale,’’ Coulard commented. 
“Which, if it was true, would get you into 
trouble. Don’t you figure that the easiest 
way to be shut of you wouldn’t be to sup- 
ply you with money so’s you could go on 
living and wagging your jaw, but would be 
to have you killed inside the next few f in- 
utes? I could, easy, you know.” 

“Dead easy. That’s just what I do 
know,”’ Clawson conceded. 


grinned 


just 


‘And if there was any sense 
you're talking, if I had been mi} 
that kind of a deal, that’s just what y 
do—have you killed.” 

Clawson grinned. : 

“Dead men tell no tales, so they 
it would likely apply in my case,” 
“So you wouldn’t get to listen to 
if I was to die.” 

“You’ve told me what you lato} 
Coulard declared. 

Clawson laughed scornfully. | 

“Why, I haven’t told you a t} 
what you already knew! That 
news to you. It’s what I know ¢} 
don’t, that I was going to trade or 

“By taking my price to refrain fi; 
ing this tale to Hollister,” Conk 
gested. 

“He don’t need what I’ve got | 
Clawson stated. 

“Neither do I,’”’ Coulard retulll| 

“Oh, I know how you think yo; 
ting,’”’ Clawson grinned. “You e| 
away with cutting your grandr 
throat in this hole. Folks are aga 
and against having anyone trie 
every man for himself hereabouts. | 
asking you to admit what I told yo 
if you was brought to trial for it, ju 
would it come to? Nothing! Dc 
suppose I know that?” | 

“You seem,” said Coulard, “to 
great deal. If it all amounts toi 
why should I be concerned?” : 

“Now,” said Clawson, “we're 
somewhere near together. Thai 
what I was aiming to tell you—i 
for a grubstake. I can draw doy 
much for being a witness for Hollis 
there’s reasons why I can’t do th: 
telling you flat, I ain’t able to do 
won’t, whether you pay me or not 
see I ain’t trying to crowd you. I’y 
head south and stay there.” 

“You can start at any time,” | 
pointed out. 

“You’re framed, solid, up to you 
Clawson said. “I’ll make you a} 
tion. I can’t be any worse off tha 
even if you don’t go through with 
tell you what I know and you be th 
of whether it’s worth five hundred. 

“T can’t lose at that game,” | 
said. ‘‘And you’re a real int 
talker. Dogoon. But I advise yo 
to me is apt to prove fatal.” ; 

“First off, let me tell you that F 
knows, the way things are hereabou 
he couldn’t get you tried fair. 
hardly been one big cowman ever ce 
in the territory for killing some pi 
hiring someone to do his killing, « 
not; and in this Rolavi country ¢€ 
folks still believe in playing the ¢ 
hands off and to hell with the law. | 
play of his is different again. The 
authorities are interested in seeing 
rangement with the Tasaos go t 
It’ll help clear the skirts of the 
Bureau for the storm of adverse se! 
that flew round about the tribe’ 
crowded off by Porter.  Hoollist 
deeded it back to the tribe. They'll 
tise that fact aplenty througho 
nation, that the bureau has rect 
wrong. A Federal trial is some d 
from a local affair, or in the te! 
courts. That’s what Hollister is p 
for you—a Federal trial at Fort C 
with the authorities dead set agail 
already. He’s had his own men anc 
two deputy marshals on your tra 
long before he come into the Sink ] 

““There was four of us come up ac! 
Rio Tasao Cajion by way of the Me 
Trail the day you and Slaven got Gil 
Clawson said. ‘“‘We was riding f 
cause the Mescalano stage had be 
up off south and the driver and s 
guard killed. The description of t 
men who done it tallied with ou 
pretty close, so we was expectir 
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ye some hard-riding outfit would have 
sd over and be waiting to look for us 
e: the trail tops out this side. They 
st, and we headed out across Sand 
,|. When we heard you three coming, 
jis not looking for company, we de- 
d ourselves flat behind a sand crest 
jaw what I told you. That night we 
.d west and crossed Solado Arroyo into 
-eaks. One of those three others that 
«with me that day drifted north later 
jjired out as a gun hand to Hollister. 
ld him about it. He’s collected the 
thers. They’re in the clear on all past 
ty. I ain’t, though I thought I was 
I met one of the boys out near 
jster’s plant last night and he told me 
‘bad I was wanted at Fort Ciradua 
lf. Naturally, I’m not going to turn 
_ the fort as no witness.” 

fo,” said Coulard, “I wouldn’t. Who 
hese three other men?”’ 

To names,” said Clawson, grinning and 
ing his head. ‘“‘That wasn’t in our 
‘act. They used to string with me, and 
+ some day again. Anyway, your 
's couldn’t get to ’em. Hollister’s 
out could stand off an army. Hollister 
7s he couldn’t have you arrested off- 
. Folks are too much against such 
ess and you have too many friends. 
planning to have you summoned be- 
a military outfit that’ll be in to his 
>s00n, just as a witness about what all 
ve heard about that raid on his sheep 
the killing of a deputy marshal. You’d 
juick enough, wouldn’t you, just as a 
ess?”’ 

' might,” Coulard confessed. 

And right then, instead of a witness, 
ll become a. defendant, accused of 
y crime in the calendar.”’ 

What else would they try to hang onto 
” Coulard asked. 

Now listen, I wasn’t to do any romanc- 
but to tell you just what I know,” 
yson said. ‘“‘About the rest of this 
, 1 don’t know for sure. It was told me 
he party I met outside of Hollister’s 
t last night and who advised me about 
not to go to Fort Ciradua. I can’t 
+h for it. But if you want to hear it, all 
Ee 

ll take a chance,’’ Coulard returned. 
t’s have it. What did he say?” 

[he Briggs estate is back of this with 
noney, and hostile to you as the devil. 
re’s two men primed to swear that you 
oned Briggs’ stock, that they saw you 
t salt and cyanide in little vats in the 
. They’ve got samples. Whether it 
you or not, they’ll swear that they 
you, and that you killed Briggs when 
rouldn’t get discouraged and sell Span- 
Acres. The whole tribe of Tasaos will 
ir to aman that you sent word to them, 
ugh Garcon, when a party named Cates 
snuffed out some years back, and told 
to sound their drums to speed his de- 
ed soul.” : 
oulard was shaking his head in nega- 


I told you I didn’t know!” Clawson 
rted. “I’m just telling you what I 
d—true or not. Garcon, as maybe you 
w, was escorted out of these parts by a 
shal some time ago, and is at Fort 
idua now; as a witness against you or 
et hung himself, I don’t know which. 
way, there’s a new agent en route.” 
oulard did know that Garcon was gone. 
east, messengers he had sent to bring 
agent to him had reported that Gar- 
oO on the reservation were de- 
ed. 

And just how does Hollister propose to 
it this?”’ Coulard asked. 

I've told you aplenty for the price 
ve paid me so far,” Clawson said. 
id my throat is dry from conversing, 
pockets still empty.” 

oulard slid a bottle across the bar. 
You'll get your money,” hesaid. “Even 
ere’s no truth in all that stuff Hollister 
packed his witnesses with, it’s not a 


i for me to be posted on matters 
ad.’ 
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He retired to his office in the rear of the 
room, returned briefly and handed a packet 
to Clawson. 

“There’s your money,” he said. 
tell me.” 

“There ain’t a whole lot more to tell,” 
Clawson said. ‘‘Near as I got it, his plan 
is this: To take the county seat over to his 
place account of the fact it’s more populous, 
with three hundred-odd folks in the village. 
They’re building a trading post there.” 

“Indians can’t vote,”’ said Coulard. 

“No; but soldiers can. In order to make 
it look like the sheepmen had a fair chance 
to vote, you-all, knowing they would be in 
the minority anyway, provides that any 
male white human inside the boundaries of 
Rolavi County can vote, even if he hasn’t 
resided here but a day. He’s sent to Fort 
Ciradua for two troops of cavalry. He’ll 
vote them. The Government’s back of it. 
The territorial governor has given Hollister 
deputy’s papers to protect Tasao property. 
He can deputize all his hands, same as 
Slaven can deputize whoever he’s inclined 
to. It’s then he’s planning to book you 
for trial and have you snatched over to 
Fort Ciradua.” 

“And just when will he get round to 
this?”’ Coulard asked. 

“Any time now,” Clawson prophesied. 
“Only this: He’ll wait till the trail-herd 
crew comes back before he springs it. He’s 
wanting to serve papers on Langford too.” 

“And what’s Langford to be accused 
of?’’ Coulard inquired. 

‘Nothing,’ said Clawson. ‘‘He’s want- 
ing to get Langford on his side by pointing 
out to him that you’re playing both ends 
against the middle, Langford against Hol- 
lister, aiming to acquire the Bar Z Bell too. 
There was a lot of such stuff. I don’t 
recollect it all, word for word, but have told 
you near as I can remember. Now I'll bid 
you—I’m setting out to put distance be- 
tween me and Fort Ciradua—adios.”’ 

“And what,’ said Coulard, ‘‘would you 
advise me to do?” 

“Advise you!’’ Clawson exclaimed. ‘I 
ain’t dispensing advice. My own case is all 
I can manage and each man knows his own 
business best. Now that you know what 
he’s up to, you can use your own judgment. 
You have plenty of time. He won’t spring 
it till Langford gets back with the trail 
crew, unless he changes his mind. Thanks 
for the grubstake. Good-by.” 

Clawson departed, and Coulard stroked 
his pointed beard and pondered. There- 
after, one or two turbulent spirits circulated 
through the crowd and openly suggested 
that they should assemble all good cow 
hands and ride over to sack Hollister’s 
outfit. 

“Not his sheep,’”’ they urged. 
buy more sheep. It’s him we want. 
ought to be strung up a mile high.” 

Sentiment was being crystallized against 
the man himself, superseding the more im- 
personal hostility against sheep on general 
grounds which had obtained previously. 

Dad Whetzel, nodding in his chair, 
caught the change in sentiment and chuck- 
led contentedly. 

“Tt’s what didn’t happen that bored into 
him,” he reflected. “Since Hollister ain’t 
planning to swoop until the trail crew gets 
back, Coulard is preparing to pounce prior 
to that, which is what Hollister was prayin’ 
he would do. It’s all working out real neat 
and according to schedule.” 

He rose from his chair, yawned and 
stretched, strolled out and headed for his 
camp a mile out of town, where he found 
Clawson waiting. 

XVIII 

HE trail-herd crew, returning as a unit, 

its progress no longer impeded by slow- 
moving charges, made good time. Lang- 
ford was eager to reach Rolavi Wells and 
learn what had occurred there during his 
absence. The accompanying remuda was of 
sufficient size to permit changing horses on 
the chuck wagon thrice daily if necessary. 
In this manner they covered nearly forty 
miles a day, as against an average of less 
than ten when on the northward way with 
the herd. 


“Now 


“He can 
He’d 


EVENING POST 


Eventually even this seemed slow to 
Langford and he pressed on alone, trading 
horses with cow outfits where it was feas- 
ible, purchasing a fresh mount where it was 
not, and leaving behind him several horses 
that were to be thrown into the Rolavi 


remuda as it reached these various points. 


In this manner he covered each day at least 
twice the distance attained by the crew, 
whose pace was regulated by the chuck 
wagon. 

During the long lonely day of hard riding 


his thoughts were speculating, concerned | 
with matters that might have occurred in | 
the Rolavi Sink during his absence; Hol- | 
lister’s ownership of Spanish Acres and the | 
extent of his operations in stocking the | 
grant; whether or not the sheep outfit: that | 


had invaded the Palo Verde Hills on the 
day of his departure had been driven forth 
by the Rolavi cowmen, or had been allowed 
to lamb its flocks there. It was not until 
he reached Quenemaro that he learned that 
the sheep, instead of being hurled back out 
of the Palo Verdes, had invaded the Sink 
itself and were firmly established in Spanish 
Acres, owned by Hollister. He learned, 
too, of the latter’s arrangement with the 
Tasaos. 


He set forth across the Rolavi Pass in no | 
pleasant frame of mind, arriving in Rolavi | 
at so late an hour that Coulard’s place, for | 
once in its history, was closed. He roused | 
the proprietor and questioned him as to | 
matters in the Sink. What he learned | 


tended to augment rather than alleviate his 
black mood. 
Thus it happened that a girl, following a 


trail that led across the Palo Verdes twenty - 


miles from the stage road, arrived in Quene- 
maro two hours after nightfall, turned her 
mount and pack horse over to a Mexican 
stable hand and retired for the night in a 


little adobe hotel without conversing with | 
It was not until she had break- | 
fasted the next morning that she learned | 


anyone. 


that the brother for whom she had intended 
to wait had passed through three days be- 
fore her arrival and that the trail crew, 
electing to ride a double shift on this last 


lap of the journey, had poured through | 
Quenemaro at dusk, bent upon making a | 


night ride to Rolavi Wells. 
Coulard, not anticipating the arrival of 


the trail crew for another week at the earliest, | 


was somewhat taken aback when Langford 
entered. Then, learning that the crew was 
following some three or four days behind, 


he realized that this arrival fitted in most | 


miraculously. Every cause needs a leader. 


The hostile sentiment against Hollister | 
must be crystallized to the point where the | 
men would pounce down upon him in a | 
body, roused to a killing pitch. He had | 
faced the necessity of appointing a leader | 
But now Langford would auto- | 
matically assume that position, the rdle | 
which Coulard had intended him to play | 
His absence, at a time | 


himself. 


from the start. 
when it had become necessary for Coulard 
to strike suddenly, had made an awkward 
break in the plans—a break that was now 


rectified, since Hollister, too, would not be | 
expecting the arrival of Langford and the | 
crew for some time, and so would not be | 


prepared to act at once. 

His surmise in this respect was correct. 
The following day Langford transacted his 
business with Slaven and Jessup, then re- 


paired to the bar to receive the greetings of | 


all who entered and to hear of the develop- 
ments in the Sink during his absence. 

Langford stormed when he heard that 
his cows were being killed to feed the Tasaos, 
stormed still more when he heard that Hol- 
lister intended to graze his sheep on the 
open range, now used by Langford’s cows 
and Slaven’s, reserving Spanish Acres for 
winter feed for his flocks, and force the cow 
outfits out of business. 

Coulard voiced a pacific sentiment. If 
there was trouble, he said, it would be bad 
for his business. 

“Tf this keeps up there won’t be any 
business,” Langford retorted. ‘What kind 
of spineless toads have we got round here 
anyway, to let a sheep outfit spraddle itself 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Do you or don’t you believe 
that the make of shovel used 
in a metal mine has a marked 
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Let usonce convince you that thereis 
such a thing as a ‘‘better shovel’’— 
and convincing you as to which 
shovel is better will be easy. All 
you have to do is to try out a Red 
Edge against any other shovel you 
care to name. 

Let us convince you that a miner, 
or any other workman, can do more 
work with a better tool—and con- 
vincing you that Red Edge is a 
better tool is simple. 

Just watch a Red Edge in action 
over a period of weeks. See how 
its heat-toughened blade of chrome- 
nickel steel keeps its sharp edge and 
rigidity and shape. Naturally Red 
Edge cuts into the pile easier and 
lifts more ore. | 

Naturally it outlasts an ordinary 
shovel two to three times. 
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» the Sink, and stealing our beef to 
va tribe of Indians with? I’ll take 
‘nan that’ll follow me and ransack 
i, Acres from one end to the other.” 
ford, like many another turbulent 
Was a popular figure, endowed with 
salty of making bitter enemies of the 
.o crossed his will, fast friends of the 
who did not, and cementing their 
sce. His very turbulence, coupled 
e unwavering courage and stubborn- 
face out anything which he started, 
sd to the turbulent inhabitants of 
ik. Almost to a man they would 
wherever he led. 
ard knew this, had counted upon it 
jestart; but he knew, too, in view of 
imental interest in Hollister’s experi- 
shat any campaign which had as its 
only the killing of sheep would serve 
g about intervention and probably 
sh Hollister’s hold the more firmly. 
ce of this hostility must be directed 
, the man’s person, not against his 
ty, if it was to benefit Coulard. He 
, moving behind the bar, hearing all 
as said, gauging it, saying little him- 
ye to insert an occasional mild bit 
asel urging moderation—waited for 
in angle of the situation to reach 
rd’s ears. 
ently it did, when someone remarked 
effect that Hollister had threatened 
%t Langford on sight if he should set 
side Spanish Acres. 
adn’t heard that he’d singled me out 
al,” said Langford. ‘‘That puts a 
nt face on this thing. I’ll ride out in 
or two and take a pasear through his 
ck. If he don’t look me up, I’ll look 
ae 
| Webber put in a mild word of re- 
“ance. 
"Il shoot you down, Art. He’s gave 
rd to that effect. I’d walk easy,” 
Tr counseled. 
sford, however, insisted that no man 
nake a public utterance such as was 
ited to Hollister and the challenge 
| unheeded. He would ride out and 
Hollister and make him swallow his 
ent or act upon it. 
t, you see,’ Webber remonstrated, 
won’t have a chance to accost him. 
just shoot you on sight, like he’s 
ned. That sheep outfit has killed 
men already, and shot up several 
They start shooting, not talking. 
just get plain murdered without 
dog’s chance for a parley.” 
en I’ll do some shooting myself,”’ 
rd retorted. “Do you think I’ll let 


man make talk like this and not take 
challenge?” 

t it ain’t what you’d rightly call a 
-man challenge,’’ Moss interposed. 
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“Tt’s more of an invite to come out and get 
yourself shot in the back. No, Art, I 
wouldn’t.” 

“He wouldn’t do that,” Langford pre- 
dicted. ‘‘He knows that would stir up folks 
to a point where they’d lynch him.” 

“Yes, I reckon the boys would swarm 
out and sack his hangout and string him up 
a mile high if he did do it,’’ Webber said. 
“But you wouldn’t get any whole lot of 
satisfaction out of it after you was a long 
time dead.” 

So it went on. Coulard, behind the bar, 
listened and estimated the force of the hos- 
tile sentiment that was being generated in 
the hearts of those whose allegiance lay on 
the side of cows and cowmen. 

Slaven blinked sleepily in his chair 
against the wall. Any symptom of mental 
activity was successfully shrouded behind 
those half-closed lids. One would have pro- 
nounced him as torpid mentally as he 
seemed physically. In common with the 
other newly made county officials, Slaven 
uttered an occasional word of remonstrance 
against the rising storm of hostility. Moss, 
Webber, Judge Sloane and Coulard coun- 
seled moderation, voicing a hope that the 
situation could be met without violence, 
settled perhaps in an orderly, lawful man- 
ner. These remonstrances, however, were 
sufficiently mild to be innocuous. 

The trail crew should come pouring down 
from the Rolavi Pass in a short while now, 
two days at the most, and then the lid 
would blow off, it was freely predicted. 

Whetzel, nodding in his chair, presently 
rose and made for his camp. There he 
scrawled a message in the light of a brush 
fire. He whistled. A dark shape appeared 
from a near-by arroyo, took the message 
and faded into the gloom. A moment later 
the hoof beats of a running horse sounded 
in the night. There would be no saving of 
mounts, for Tasaos were stationed at five- 
mile intervals to relay messages over the 
sixty-odd miles that separated Hollister 
from Rolavi Wells. The developments since 
Clawson’s conversation with Coulard had 
been conveyed to him in this fashion. It 
was near midnight when the old desert rat 
dispatched the message. The last Tasao to 
relay it arrived within sight of the old Cas- 
tinado mansion at daylight. 

‘ Hollister, having breakfasted early, stood 
upon the veranda with Farrel. 

“Tt’s working out nice, Bob. Clawson’s 
yarn has caused Coulard to speed up his 
plans. He figures it’s imperative to effect 
my demise prior to the arrival of the al- 
leged cavalry. Then, with me dead and the 
sentiment of the Sink hostile and solid 
against me, he’s setting pretty again. Only 
now he’ll appoint one of his own crew to 
fan things to white heat and lead the fight 
against me, instead of having Langford as- 
sume that réle, as he’d intended, because 
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he’ll be a little apprehensive about marking 
time till Langford comes back with the 
trail crew. The mob will offer to hold a 
parley, likely, and there’ll be several in the 
crowd, unbeknownst to the rest, that’s 
primed to shoot me if I show my head for a 
powwow. Then they’ll ride off and let the 
rest of you off. If I don’t fall for that and 
show myself, they’ll offer us amnesty and 
agree to take the whole of us into Rolavi 
for trial for killing beef, only they’ll see to 
it that I never reach there. And, of course, 
this not being exactly in accordance with 
law and order, why the county officials, 
after recording mild protests against it, will 
stay home. They won’t bealong. That’sthe 
way things are shaping from dad’s last 
message. Most any time now we can expect 
to hear that they’re starting.” 

He reflected further that Sarah Lee 
would be meeting Langford at Quenemaro 
in a few days, explaining to him how mat- 
ters stood. He was glad that Langford was 
out of it. Then the Tasao courier arrived 
with Whetzel’s message and he learned 
that Langford, instead of being out of it, 
was distinctly init. In that particular, Fate 
had played into Coulard’s hands. There 
was still time, possibly, for Sarah Lee to 
reach Langford in Rolavi, or to come here 
before her brother arrived at the head of 
the hostiles, whereupon she could go out 
and hold a parley with him and perhaps 
make him see the true state of affairs. 

With this in mind, he sent for Sutanak, 
and within a brief space a signal was being 
relayed across the range. Within the hour 
every Tasao in Spanish Acres knew that 
the girl’s presence was desired at the Casti- 
nado hacienda. One Indian who chanced 
to be the closest to the Jessup place rode 
there. Another covered the twenty miles 
from his post in the northeastern corner of 
Spanish Acres to the Bar Z Bell in two 
hours, only to learn that the girl was not 
there. As the hours passed without any re- 
turn signal announcing that the girl was on 
her way, Hollister knew that his first un- 
easy surmise was correct—that Sarah Lee 
had already crossed over the Palo Verdes 
and had missed her brother. There was, of 
course, the probability that she would fol- 
low back at once and seek him out in 
Rolavi. 

Presently he essayed a grin. 

“At any rate, I won’t be here to meet 
him,” he said. ‘“‘There’s some consolation 
in that.” 

He was in for it now, he reflected, and 
must make the best of it while waiting for 
events to shape themselves. Even in case 
of a meeting between Langford and himself, 
there was still the chance that they might 
hold a parley before hostilities began, and 
that matters might be arranged between 
them. : 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Try This— 
When You 
Cart Sleep! 


Sometimes it’s just the heat! Of- 
tener, excitement or pressure of 
work or a knotty problem that has 
put your nerves on edge. Anyhow, 
you tumble and toss and count 
sheep and—you can’t get to sleep! 


* * * ok * * 


Soak a wash-cloth with Mifflin 
Alkohol and give yourself an easy 
sponging. The rapid evaporation 
of the alcohol will instantly be 
cooling and soothing; you'll not 
only get to sleep—but your rest 
will be sounder, more refreshing, 
more beneficial! 


* * * *" * 


Of course, this is only one of many 
ways in which Mifflin Alkohol can 
serve you. 


Trainers of athletes know its value 
after exercise and for relieving sprains 
and bruises. 


Miffiin Alkohol is a splendid rub- 
down after the bath; fine for sunburn, 
poison ivy, insect bites; gives prompt 
relief to tired, aching feet; is a power- 
ful, though safe, antiseptic for cuts 
and scratches. 


Its many uses for young and old, well 
or ill, have given Mifflin Alkohol 
national popularity. Wherever you’re 
travelling or living, you’ll find it in 
the best drug stores. 


|FFLIN 
ALKOHOL 


The External Tonic 


In handy-grip full-pint bot- 
tes at all good drug stores; 
sample bottle sent for 4c; 
booklet free on request. 


Mirriin Cuemicat Corp. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Ap Makes of i 
Mifflin Witch Hazel Lation. 
Milfin Bay Ram, Mifflin Hair. 
Tonic, Mitfin Shampoo, Mittin 


Antiseptic Liguid Soap, Miffin 
“Tincture of Green Soap. 
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world by the ear. The newspapers were 
filled with discussions as to which was the 
better horse and the racing folks themselves 
were divided. Most of the older horsemen 
agreed with me that Hourless would win if 
the race were to be run over again, and I 
was almost afraid Mr. Viau and Mr. Car- 
man would be unwilling to enter a match. 
But Colonel Winn sent me word soon after- 
ward that everything was arranged for the 
race to be held at Laurel on October eight- 
eenth, the distance to be one mile and a 
quarter and each horse to carry 126 pounds. 
The race was to be known as the John R. 
McLean Memorial Championship and the 
conditions provided that the track must be 
dry. The stake was $10,000 a side. Mr. 
Belmont and I agreed that if Hourless won, 
the money should go to the Red Cross for 
war relief, 

Twenty thousand persons were crowded 
into the Laurel track on the afternoon of 
the race. Most of these were casuals who 
had been attracted by the discussion the 
race had aroused. They couldn’t get it out 
of their minds that Omar Khayyam had 
beaten Hourless in both of their two pre- 
vious meetings and they poured their dol- 
lars in on the Viau colt. But the veterans 
went to Hourless and it was their support 
that sent our horse to the post favorite at 
3 to 4 as against 13 to 10 on Omar. A total 
of $71,000 passed through the mutuel ma- 
chines, $6000 more being wagered on Hour- 
less than on Omar Khayyam. 

Everett Haynes, who rode Epinard in 
the international races held here last year, 
was Omar’s jockey. 

About ten minutes before saddling time 
I motioned Frank S. Hackett, my chief 
assistant since the death of Dave Leary, 
to one side and said, ‘‘ Go over to the jockey 
house and tell Frankie Robinson that he’s 
going to pilot Hourless in this race.” 


Hourless’ Great Hour 


Robinson was one of the star jockeys of 
the day and was under contract to the 
Whitney stable. He was just the type of 
boy I wanted to handle our horse, a cool- 
headed youngster with a fine pair of hands 
and good judgment of pace. 

If Hackett was surprised he didn’t show 
it. He is not the kind to question in an 
emergency of this character. Without a 
word he hurried over to the jockey house 
and found Robinson outside, anxiously 
waiting for the two horses to get into 
action, as everybody else at the track was. 

“Frank, go weigh in for this race,”’ was 
the sudden way Hackett broke the news to 
the jockey. 

Robinson didn’t seem to understand at 
first, it was all so fast. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Hackett?” he 
asked. 

“Just what I say—get the Belmont 
colors on and weigh in for this race.” 

“You mean you want me to ride Hour- 
less against Omar?”’ 

“Yes. What’s the matter—don’t you 
want to?” 

“Want to? Want to? Say, would you 
want a million dollars if somebody offered 
it to you? Wow!” And Robinson made a 
dash for the jockey room at such speed the 
other boys thought he was running wild. 

I say again that this was the greatest 
two-horse race ever run in this country. 
Omar Khayyam, the plodder, set out to 
make the pace for Hourless, the speed 
horse. The Laurel track, never particu- 
larly fast, was not at its best that afternoon. 
On the lower turn the sandy loam was four 
or five inches deep. And yet when the stop 
watches clicked as the two horses passed 
the first quarter it showed they had run the 
distance in 23 2-5 seconds. It took them 
just 1-5 of a second longer to cover the next 
quarter, the time for the half being 47 
seconds. Haynes eased down a trifle here 
and the third quarter was traveled in 25 2-5 
seconds, or 1:12 2-5 for the six furlongs. 
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DOWN THz STRETCH 
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And all this time Robinson was holding 
Hourless under wraps, pulling so hard that 
I thought he would choke the horse. As 
they skimmed past the five-furlong post it 
had looked as though he intended making a 
move with his mount, but through my field 
glasses I saw him take another hold on 
Hourless and let Omar retain the same 
advantage he’d taken early. 

It was not until they rounded the far 
turn that Robinson let out a wrap, for he 
sensed that the pace had begun to slow up 
abit. The fourth quarter was covered in 26 
seconds flat, 1:38 2-5 for the mile, andit was 
here that Hourless made the move I knew 
meant business. Foot by foot he picked up 
the ground separating him from the pace- 
maker, fairly bounding over the turf with 
his great strides. In the stretch they were 
lapped and in the final eighth Hourless 
poked his nose in front, the first time he had 
taken the lead in the race. Haynes was 
urging Omar on to the last ounce of his 
speed and courage, and neither of these 
could be questioned; but it was of no use. 
The brown son of Negofol just continued to 
fly over the earth in that smooth, friction- 
less way he had of devouring space, and at 
the wire he was a good length in front. 


Old-Time Jockeys 


When the time of the race, 2:02 for the 
mile and a quarter, was hung up, the horse- 
men at the track understood just how re- 
markable the performance had been. It 
was better than Broomstick’s record in 
more ways than one. Broomstick had set 
his mark with light weight up—I think it 
was 102 pounds—and here Hourless had 
run the distance carrying 126 pounds over a 
track that was not naturally a fast one and 
that day a little slower than usual. But 
the most remarkable part of his perform- 
ance was the way he had done it. The last 
quarter was run in 23 3-5 seconds, a speed 
that you will usually find in the early part 
of sprint races instead of the last two fur- 
longs of a distance contest. 

Out of 5000 races you won’t find a single 
duplicate of this time. Look over the 
fractional time for the Kentucky Derby 
and other classics at such distances and see 
if the final quarter is not usually run in 
something closer to 25 seconds than 23 3-5. 
In the Derby this year, when Flying Ebony 
won, it was 28 seconds flat, and I doubt 
whether the track was any slower than 
when Hourless beat Omar Khayyam. 
Hourless’ speed was the kind that will test 
the heart and running qualities of any race 
horse. None except one that has the fiber 
of a champion can accomplish it. 

It was the second time in my career that 
I had won a great match race while the 
owner of the winning horse was on the high 
seas. You will recall that at the time of the 
Admiration-May Hempstead race William 
C. Whitney was on his way to Europe and 
knew nothing of it until his son Harry and 
I sent him a cable message. This time it 
was August Belmont who was bound for the 
other side, and to me as the trainer fell the 
duty of accepting the golden cup awarded 
to Hourless for his victory. As Governor 
Harrington, of Maryland, presented it I 
recall that Ed Cole, the presiding judge at 
Laurel, came over to congratulate me on 
the victory. 

“T’ve seen many horses and many horse 
races in my time, but I’ve never seen the 
equal of this race today. Hourless is more 
than worthy of the splendid victory he has 
won,” said Judge Cole. 

I appreciated the compliment, coming 
from one so competent to express an opin- 
ion. Judge Cole has been around racing for 
years; it was he who sat in the judges’ 
stand when Billy Kelly met Eternal and 
when Man o’ War defeated Sir Barton in 
the special race that was called “the match 
of the century.” 

In the earlier part of my engagement 
with the Belmont stable our chief contract 


rider was Eddie Dugan, a boy who had 
ridden King James and other horses for me 
in 1909 and 1910, when my stable took the 
place at the head of the winning-owner list 
so long held by James R. Keene, with net 
earnings of $159,000 and $152,000 for the 
respective seasons. The American turf lost 
sight of Eddie Dugan when he went to 
Europe to ride and later barely escaped 
alive through the enemy lines. Eddie was a 
natural horseman, alert at the post and a 
strong finisher. He was a newsboy out on 
the coast when one of the trainers dis- 
covered that he had ability as a rider; I 
think it was Boots Durnell, who handled 
the Drake horses and later the stable owned 
by the King of Rumania, who discovered 
him. But he was typical of the jockeys who 
were riding in those days. Those youngsters 
were of a different mold from Laverne 
Fator and Earl Sande and the other stars 
who have come to take the places of the 
boys of fifteen and twenty years ago. It is 
not easy come, easy go with the leading 
riders of this day; jockeying is a business 
with them and they go about it like efficient 
young business men. The old-time jockeys 
have gone on their way just as the famous 
characters of the turf have gone on theirs, 
never to return. 

I’ve always believed in declaring the 
jockey in on any good luck you have racing 
horses. It hasn’t been so long ago since the 
best of. them used to receive from $2000 to 
$6000 a year, but when you think what an 
important part they play in winning big 
stakes you will see that this is not enough. 
I paid Bullman, Buchanan and Powers 
each $1000 a month as a regular fee, and 
gave them bonuses for winning the bigger 
purses. And Carroll Shilling, the boy who 
could ride a horse in a way that would 
make your nerves tingle with its rhythm 
and grace, was more than pleased with the 
little fortune that came his way in the days 
of Novelty and Restigouche. And I'll say 
now that it’s one of the secrets of a winning 
stable to have your boys with you, and 
for them to know that as you profit so will 
they. 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


One season when the average earnings of 
jockeys were much lower than they are to- 
day I had a heart-to-heart talk with Eddie 
Dugan about his extravagances. 

“Why not save a little of this money, 
Eddie?” I suggested. ‘‘It’s coming in fast 
now, but there may come a day pretty soon 
when you’ll be looking around for a few 
spare dollars.” 

“Tt slips right through my fingers some- 
how, Mr. Hildreth,” he answered. ‘‘I don’t 
know how to save.” 

“Then let me do the saving for you.” 

He consented to this and we arranged 
that through the season he was to receive 
so much every week or so. It worked to 
perfection. At the end of the season I had 
$10,500 in the bank for him and had paid 
him out something like $3500 for spending 
money. When the season closed we had 
another little talk; he was making his ar- 
rangements to ride on the California tracks 
during the winter. His mother lived in 
California, and he was anxious to get back 
to let her share in some of the good luck 
that was coming his way. 

“By all means go back and see your 
mother and give her a royal good time,” 
IT advised; “but for the love of Mike, don’t 
let the whole amount get away from you. 
You know, you’ll be earning good money 
riding, and that ought to be plenty for you 
and your mother to have all the fun both 
of you want.” 

Eddie assured me that he would return 
East the next spring with more than he had 
then. I told him that wasn’t absolutely 
necessary, so long as he had somethi 
show for his money; why not buy a piece 
of property, a home for the family or some- 
thing of the sort, I suggested. 


“Eddie, look here; you see this | 
note?’’ I said, holding up a $100 a 
him. ‘‘That century says you wo! 
as much to your name when you ¢o)} 
as you have when you leave. It’s 
you can show me next spring that 
puta littlemoreaway.’”’ And then] 
I’d better make it a binding bargain 
if you have less, you’ve got to give 
just like it. What do you say?” — 

“Tt’s a bet—$100 even that I ha 
than $10,500 when I return next | 
Dugan replied. 

When he came back East after t 
fornia racing the first thing I did w; 
mind him of the bet we’d made. 

“You win, Mr. Hildreth,” he sai 
ing sheepish. 

“Did you make any money out 
coast?” 

“Sure.” | 

“ And spent it all?” | 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Then, as I see it, you owe 
actly $100.” 

“That’s right,” said Dugan, “| 
pay you just as soon as the season 

HG Good Lord, you don’t mean 
you’re absolutely broke?” a 

“Sure, clean as a whistle, flat as 
And Eddie grinned. e 
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Mr. Belmont’s Horse Sen, 


I gave him $300 to take him ¢ 
Garnett, South Carolina, where \ 
mont had some horses in trainin; 
though I gave him a good lectur 
with it, I might just as well have sa 
breath. Eddie Dugan was a fine yo 
and a great rider, but in those days] 
not have written any essays for 
banks to distribute to their deposit 

I’ll always remember my assi 
with Mr. Belmont as one of the mo; 
ing of turf experiences. In all the 
of the American turf there have b 
men who had the knowledge of Th 
bred breeding such as the late pres 
the Jockey Club acquired in his } 
I got many valuable lessons fro 
There’s one little incident I rec 
which shows just how keen his undi 
ing of breeding was. In the stabl 
thin, weedy little mare named Lucky 
too high-strung to do any racing @ 
too nervous to train. When left : 
the stalls she’d fatten up and begin 
like a real Thoroughbred. I believi 
ing race horses lots of feed and } 
them with plenty of body back a 
But as soon as we’d start to work he 
mornings she’d begin to go off herf 
lose weight. She looked hopeless an 
Mr. Belmont about her. 

“We'll try her out in the stud t 
said. ‘“‘You know, Mr. Hildreth, 
ous little mares of that kind often m 
best brood mares of all.”” And aft 
looked Lucky Catch over with his 
eye he added, “I think we ought 
some good foals from this one.” 

He hit it on the head exactly. 
Catch was cut out for the breedin 
They mated her to Hourless and sh 
Lucky Hour, the good stake horse t 
McClelland was campaigning on t 
York tracks a few years ago, winne 
Edgemere, Potomac and Maryland 
caps among others. Lucky Play, 
of the Colorado Stakes and the k 
bocker and Scarsdale handicaps, ° 
other of her foals. 

When Mr. Belmont decided to 
racing and devote his time to wa 
I bought some of the horses we hi 
campaigning. Mad Hatter, by F% 
from Madcap, by Rock Sand; and 
lite, the brown son of Trap Rocky 
Lass, the latter the dam of Lucky 
were the best of these. And there 
Stromboli, my pet, the most like 
fellow I’ve ever known. Poor old 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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ygiven his best for the Belmont colors 
ct had cost him dearly. He had broken 
41 under the rigors of a career spent in 
ing it out with the best horses of his 
. Stromboli had hauled down his colors 
was gone from the strife of the race 
»;. But it wasn’t for racing him that 
ated Stromy; it was because he had a 
jlace in my heart and I couldn’t think 
jything finer than to have this honest 
pf a great sire as a saddle horse, to take 
4 me to some farm where I could turn 
rout until his legs were again strong. So 
‘id Mr. Belmont $1000 for the gelded 
pf Fair Play. 
+ all the things a fellow training horses 
led upon to do there is none that has 
- interested me more than to take a 
jple and make a new race horse out of 
;,, And I’ve seen so many of them come 
ic after they’d been given up as hopeless 
Tm always thinking the chance may 
Jhere, no matter how bad the case may 
With Stromboli, I was hoping to bring 
around so that I could ride him; but 
appened that just at that time I had 
e trouble with my back and couldn’t 
istride a horse. 

} began to run in my mind that maybe, 
rall, Stromy’s racing days weren’t over 
that he would come back sound and 
f I went along on the easy side with 
. My friends give me credit for having 
ored a lot of famous cripples; and if 
» had more than my share of success in 
line, I reckon it’s because I let Nature 
) do the mending. I don’t like firing 
is any more than the horses themselves 
Plenty of rest, liniments, patient han- 
g and the proper amount of work are a 
tty good cure in themselves. Of all 
se, I recommend patience. You can’t 
<e horses recover any quicker than 
ure will permit. But you can form a 
tnership with Nature. 
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When Stromboli Came Back 


me night while Strom was slowly com- 
back to racing form I entered his stall 
found him choking and almost on the 
it of passing out. I called a veterina- 
, and the quick operation he performed 
ed the old fellow’s life. I was so happy 
r the success of his efforts that after I 
‘paid him his regular fee I threw in an 
a $500 for good luck. When some of 
friends found out about this they used 
joke with me about the way I was 
andering my money on a horse that had 
more chance of coming back to the 
ss than Hindoo had. We stood for their 
2s, Stromboli and I did, and we never 
them know that the day was coming 
nm we'd both make them eat their words. 
en I’d go out to Stromy’s stall I’d rub 
nose and say, “‘Old-timer, just one more 
d race out of you, just one more, and 
n we can tell the whole bunch of ’em 
re to go.” 

‘wo years had passed. when the day 
ie for Stromboli to make his reappear- 
e carrying racing silks. It was at the 
y summer meeting at Belmont Park in 
1, when I dropped him in a mile condi- 
| race among horses that hadn’t even 
n foaled when he was at the top of his 
ser. The fellows down at the track who 
w his history just rubbed their eyes 
mn they saw Stromboli’s name in the 
of entries. They didn’t know whether 
yd been handed a set of five-year-old 
ty sheets or whether somebody in the 
‘etary’s office had made some sort of 
ish blunder. Everywhere I went, in the 
ohouse or out in the paddock, I could 
rt the buzzing about Stromboli being 
ered for the next day and people asking 
it the joke was. 

passed one group, and I think it was 
| Chinn, another of the old guard, say- 
to Judge Ed Cole something about 
it good sport it would be to see a gray- 
skered horse running at Belmont. 
nebody else wondered whether I had 
lied Strom with a pair of crutches to 
him hobble around the track. 
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Stromboli was given a great hand when 
he paraded the next afternoon, marching 
along with all the dignity that his ten years 
gave him. And when the barrier was re- 
leased he streaked right to the front in the 
same old way he’d done eight years before, 
when he was burning up the track as a two- 
year-old. And he stayed in front, too, until 
the finish, handling his 123 pounds as 
though it was a feather and finishing the mile 
in the good time of 1:37 4-5. He had done 
the trick for me, the thing I’d asked him to 
do when we’d had our little talks in the 
stall; and if he never did anything else on 
the race track I was satisfied. But Stromy 
didn’t stop there. Three or four days later 
he came back against a good field and just 
failed to win, losing by a short nose on the 
wire. Soon afterward he made his third 
appearance, and this time he led a field of 
sprinters home at six and a half furlongs, 
with 127 pounds on his back. 

“‘T knew all along you’d do it, Stromy, 
old-timer, and now you're going to live like 
a gentleman for the rest of your life,’’ I told 
him after that race. 


America’s Greatest Horse 


The tendons in his ankles had begun to 
give trouble again, and it was a fine time 
for him to pass out of the picture, with his 
name on everybody’s tongue and carrying 
the brackets of a winner in his last race, 
And so Stromboli retired from racing for- 
ever. And there he is at Rancocas today, 
grazing in the beautiful green paddocks and 
living the life of ease and comfort he so 
well deserves. And with me he will always 
stay, my favorite Thoroughbred. 

The greatest race horse, in my judgment, 
the American turf has ever seen made his 
appearance about the time I separated 
from Mr. Belmont and began organizing 
my own stable. That was Man o’ War, the 
wonderful striding son of Fair Play- 
Mahubah, by Rock Sand, bred by Mr. Bel- 
mont at the Nursery Stud in 1917. When 
Mr. Belmont decided to devote all his time 
to war work he offered to sell his entire crop 
of yearlings to Samuel D. Riddle, of Phila- 
delphia. Louis Feustel and Mike Daly, the 
Riddle trainers, inspected the crop and re- 
ported back that they were undersized, 
advising against their purchase. 

Later, when Mr. Belmont put them up 
for sale at Saratoga Springs, Mr. Riddle 
was struck with the appearance of Man 0’ 
War. He asked his trainers how they had 
come to consider that particular horse 
undersized and they told him Man o’ War 
had not been among the lot shown to them 
on their Kentucky visit. This made Mr. 
Riddle suspect that the owner of the Nurs- 
ery Stud had in mind holding the Fair Play- 
Mahubah yearling out of the sale and also 
made him more anxious than ever to get 
hold of the youngster. It is true Mr. Bel- 
mont had intended to do that very thing, 
but he was afraid the entire sale might 
suffer if he made any reservations, and so 
Man o’ War became the property of the 
Philadelphia sportsman for $5000, the 
greatest bargain in the history of American 
racing, as it turned out. 

If it hadn’t been that I wanted to get 
horses in training instead of yearlings, 
Man o’ War might have worn my own 
racing colors. I had handled Masda, his 
full sister, and I knew that if he possessed 
the. same kind of speed that she had he 
would be a humdinger. Several times when 
I had held the stop watch on Masda she 
had run so fast that I thought there must 
be some mistake, and I had asked others to 
verify what my own watch told me. But 
they caught her in the same time. In her 
works she was one of the fastest tricks I’ve 
ever trained and she was good at actual 
racing, too, but not the same filly she was 
in the early morning gallops. I thought of 
Masda when I first heard of Man o’ War, 
but I let it stop with thinking. Riddle 
didn’t. 

Man o’ War became the idol of the public 
early in his two-year-old form. He simply 
smothered his opponents for speed and 
stamina, covering the ground in great leaps 
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and seldom seeming to be pressed to show 
how fast and courageous he was. It was 
Man o’ War, off by himself, a flashing 
streak of horseflesh, in stake after stake— 
the Keene Memorial, the Youthful, the 
Tremont, the Hudson, the Grand Union, 
the United States Hotel, the Hopeful and 
the Futurity. He suffered only one defeat 
that season and that through a bad piece 
of racing luck. It came in the Sanford 
Memorial at Saratoga, when Man o’ War 
got away to a bad start and then ran into a 
pocket from which Johnny Loftus, his rider 
and the premier jockey of the time, could 
not escape in time to catch the Whitney 
horse Upset. In the stretch, Man 0’ War 
came with a great rush, once he had got 
clear of interference, and he came within 
half a length of nipping Upset, to whom he 
was conceding fifteen pounds. 

As a three-year-old, Man o’ War was 
unbeaten. He began by winning the Preak- 
ness and then swept through the Withers, 
the Belmont, the Dwyer, the Realization, 
the Kenilworth Cup at Windsor and many 
other stakes. In the Dwyer he met John P. 
Grier, from the stable of H. P. Whitney, 
and broke the heart of this game horse, his 
closest rival, if you could call any horse of 
his age a rival. Grier was never the same 
horse after that encounter. In the Potomac 
Handicap at Havre de Grace, Man 0’ War 
went to the post with the crushing burden 
of 138 pounds on his back and got away 
from the barrier in a tangle, three or four 
lengths back of the field, when one of the 
assistant starters held his bridle as the 
starting signal came. But he quickly over- 
took his field on the heavy track and won 
the race, leading the good horse Wildair, 
108 pounds, under the wire. That race is 
remembered as one of Man o’ War’s great- 
est, as well as one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions of Thoroughbred gameness on 
record. 


The Man o’ War:Sir Barton Race 


It was when Man o’ War was bowling 
over every competitor in his division that 
the demand came for a match between him 
and Sir Barton, winner of the Kentucky 
Derby of 1919 and a horse of the highest 
caliber in his four-year-old form the next 
year. Sir Barton, a son of Star Shoot, was 
being campaigned by Commander J. K. L. 
Ross, the Canadian sportsman, who was 
racing a powerful stable. The race was held 
at Kenilworth in Canada and attracted in- 
ternational attention; but as horse races 
go, it was no contest. Sir Barton had 
trained off badly before he went to the post 
and he was no match for the champion 
three-year-old. Man o’ War took the track 
at the start, held it all the way and just 
galloped to a seven or eight length victory 
over the little son of Star Shoot. The only 
effect of the race was to establish Man 0’ 
War more firmly than ever as the greatest 
horse the American turf has ever seen. He 
retired as a three-year-old, the winner of 
twenty races in twenty-one starts and with 
earnings for his owner of $249,465, the 
largest amount ever won by an American 
horse up to that time. This season his sons 
and daughters are powerful in the two- 
year-old division. It may be that Man 
O’War will reproduce himself. 

It was just about the time Man o’ War 
was making his never-to-be-forgotten record 
that I stopped one afternoon for a chat in 
the clubhouse with Harry M. Stevens, the 
caterer at the baseball parks and the race 
tracks. He introduced me to a man stand- 
ing there with him. It was Harry F. Sin- 
clair, the oil man. Later in the afternoon 
I ran into E. E. Smathers, who had owned 
McChesney and other good horses when 
I trained for him some years before this. 
With him was Mr. Sinclair. 

“Sam, I want you to meet an old friend 
of mine, Mr. Sinclair. He’s a baseball fan, 
and I’m trying to tell him how much better 
horse racing is as a sport,” said Mr. Smath- 
ers. 

Mr. Sinclair and I laughed at this and 
told E. E. that everybody at the track was 
trying to introduce us. 
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“Tf they keep on we ought to get to know 
each other some time or other,’’ Mr. Sin- 
clair remarked. 

“Whenever I come to the races I always 
get Mr. Hildreth to mark my program,” 
EK. E. broke in, addressing the oil man. 
Then he turned to me, saying, “Here, Sam, 
put circles around a few good ones on that 
program.” 

When I’d marked his program with the 
horses I thought had the best chances of 
winning their races that day, I turned to 
Mr. Sinclair and asked if he would like me 
to do the same for him. He replied that he 
would be extremely glad to have the bene- 
fit of any information I could give him, as 
he was not familiar with the form of race 
horses and was pretty much at sea when it 
came to picking winners. I marked the 
entire card of six races for both ,of them. 
Five of my selections won. 

The next day I met Mr. Sinclair in the 
clubhouse again and he thanked me for the 
profitable afternoon my choices had brought 
him. 

“T took your advice on all of them except 
one,” he said. ‘‘In the Futurity I went to 
Purchase instead of Dunboyne, and now I 
know better.” Dunboyne had won the 
Futurity, Sir Barton was second and Pur- 
chase third. 


In Partnership With Sinclair 


We stood talking for a few moments, and 
as I was about to move on, Mr. Sinclair 
asked whether I’d mind marking his pro- 
gram again. I did, and again I hit on sev- 
eral winners. Every time I saw him after 
that I volunteered to circle the names of 
the horses I liked, and as luck would have it 
I was in a great winning streak. Nearly 
everything I picked was either coming down 
in front or knocking at the door. After this 
had continued for a week or so, Mr. Sin- 
clair met me one afternoon and asked me 
to sit down for a little talk with him. 

“It’s very nice of you, Mr. Hildreth, to 
go on giving me winners every day as you 
have been, and I don’t see any reason why 
you don’t profit by it. Why not let me in- 
clude you in what I’m getting out of your 
selections?’ he asked. He seemed a little 
embarrassed, not knowing just how to make 
the suggestion. 

“That’s perfectly all right; I’m only too 
glad to do it for a friend of E. E. Smathers 
or Harry Stevens. You're perfectly wel- 
come to any help I can give and don’t think 
there is any obligation to it, not for a mo- 
ment.’ He understood without my saying 
so that my business was racing horses and 
that when there was any betting to be done 
I did it with my own money. 

But it was disturbing to Harry Sin- 
clair’s peace of mind for him to keep on 
profiting through me and for me to receive 
nothing from it, as I soon learned. One 
evening I met him by appointment and he 
explained to me just how he felt about it. 

*T understand, Mr. Hildreth, that you 
prefer to take your own chances rather 
than have anybody risk money for you,” 
he said. ‘‘That’s your side of it, and I want 
to say that I like the spirit of it. But there 
is my side, too, and I want to let you know 
that I think it is entirely unfair to you for 
me to profit in the way I have without 
anything more than a mere thank you now 
and then.” 

I started to protest, but he continued: 

“What I was thinking about is that we 
might form a little combination of some 
kind, something that would be a little less 
one-sided than the way it is now. I haven’t 
just worked it out in my mind, but I thought 
some sort of an arrangement could be made 
that would be more equitable than the 
present one of your giving everything and 
receiving nothing.” 

And the outcome of that conversation 
was the formation of a combination that 
still continues after five years of successful 
campaigning. on the turf. Our first ar- 
rangement was for a pool to back the 
horses I fancied, but it became an actual 
partnership as Mr. Sinclair’s interest in rac- 
ing grew. I had seven or eight good horses 
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running at the time, Lucullite and Mad 
Hatter at the head of the string, and Mr. 
Sinclair asked me one day if I would mind 
selling him an interest in Lucullite, to whom 
he had taken a great fancy. I consented, 
and it was Lucullite that first ran in our 
joint interests. 

There was a horse running that year 
which looked to me as having the makings 
of a real champion. A massive horse he 
was, for a two-year-old, with a rich chest- 
nut coat that sparkled, a broad noble head 
that is the mark of a fine race horse and a 
smooth action that told of a world of speed 
and power yet to be developed. That was 
Purchase, the son of Ormondale-Cherryola, 
by imported Tanzmeister. And well he 
should be a fine specimen of Thoroughbred, 
for his breeding was of the purple. Ormon- 
dale, his sire, was the Futurity winner of 
his year, and Cherryola, his dam, a fine 
race mare that had won twenty-six races 
in the years of 1909 to 1913. I knew his 
daddy and his mother both. So I put out 
feelers for Purchase, and when George D. 
Smith let me have him for $12,500 I knew 
I had made a bargain that would bring me 
a fine return on my investment. I bought 
Lord Brighton from Smith at the same 
time, paying $6000 for this good sprinter. 

It was in the Futurity of 1918 that I had 
first become impressed with Purchase’s 
racing qualities. Though I had backed 
Dunboyne to win that race and though Mr. 
Sinclair had gone against my judgment 
when he went to Purchase, I knew that it 
was only through bad racing luck that Pur- 
chase had lost. Earlier in the season he had 
run five races before winning, but in the 
sixth he performed in a manner that made 
him an equal favorite with Dunboyne for 
the Futurity. And it was only because he 
swerved as the barrier went up that he 
failed to lead the field under the wire. It 
was lucky for me that he had been a victim 
of this accident of running. His price would 
probably have been double what I paid if 
he had won. 


A Horse With a Hoodoo 


Purchase was the best horse I ever trained, 
and I say that without any strings to it. As 
a three-year-old he started eleven times 
and won nine races, I started him on the 
season’s campaign on July 10, 1919, when 
I sent him after the Dwyer Stakes at a mile 
and a furlong at Aqueduct and I wasn’t a 
bit afraid about the good field named to 
start, Sir Barton, Eternal, Cirrus, Crystal 
Ford and Questionnaire. I was even sorry 
when the sloppy condition of the track 
caused the withdrawal of three of these, 
Eternal, Cirrus and Questionnaire, leaving 
only three to go to the post and only Sir 
Barton as a real opponent. But Sir Barton 
had won the Kentucky Derby and was 
supposed to be the champion three-year-old 
of the year, so a victory over him meant a 
great deal. And this victory Purchasescored 
with the greatest ease, winning by three 
lengths from Sir Barton, the odds-on favor- 
ite, Crystal Ford being a distant trailer all 
the way. 

If Purchase was good to look upon as a 
two-year-old, he was magnificent when he 
reappeared as a three-year-old. So besides 
being my greatest horse he was the finest- 
looking one I ever saddled, standing more 
than sixteen hands high, splendidly mus- 
cled and a race horse in every ounce of his 
flesh. Mr. Vosburgh, of the Jockey Club, 
wrote of him, ‘‘He had the size of Mel- 
bourne, the power of Stockwell, the beauty 
of Orlando, the speed of Ormonde and St. 
Simon and the indomitable courage of Lex- 
ington.”’ That describes Purchase, who is 
standing today at the Rancocas Farm in 
New Jersey, quartered in the largest box 
stall to give him the freedom his size de- 
mands, and next door to Grey Lag and Zev 
and Lucullite and Kai Sang. 

The one thing not told of Purchase is 
that hard luck followed him in his racing 
days as it does few Thoroughbreds. The 
is no telling how far the most famous of 
Ormondale’s sons might have gone but for 
his misfortunes, As a two-year-old he had 
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the Walden Stakes at his mercy, wit 
or twelve pounds off, when he injure\ 
of his legs three days before the race, [ 
next year I was preparing him for thet 
tucky Derby and the Preakness, aj 
was showing speed that made me fee 
fident he would win one of these or ny 
both, when he reared in his stall, got (B 
his front feet caught in the mee | 


crippled himself. Sir Barton won the \ 
tucky that year, and when Purchasero 

away from Sir Barton in the Dwye} 
months later I was more than ever 

vinced that it was only his bad luck 

had kept him from having his name w)| 
on the honor list of Kentucky Derby; 
ners. 
Hard luck was the biggest burden 
chase had to carry; weight itself was } 
burden to this strapping colt. He sh\ 
this when he shook off his old enemy } 
while that summer and won the South 

ton Handicap with 129 pounds up, be} 
Eternal, with 125; Stuyvesant, with 

Saranac, with 133, Huron, with 134; 

Saratoga, with 118. In the Brooklyn h} 
given the highest weight ever carried 
three-year-old in that stake, 117 po) 
and he ran second for his first defeat ¢ 
season. The second time he was bi 
came in the race for the Saratoga Cup 
a mile and six furlongs, when he me 
terminator, winner of the Kentucky L 
of 1918, and one of the most popular h 
that have raced in America. Extermi 
was a Hindoo over a route and a beari 
mud, but I was never more confide 
anything than I was that I would win 
race. I remember standing in the 
house and telling some friends that I the 
the short price of 1 to 3 against Puri 
was really a good price. And the way 
race was run is one of those things Ili 
forget. Bill Knapp, a capable jocke 
dinarily, lost his whip in the stretch 
with it Purchase’s chance of leading 
terminator home. It was another pie 
bad luck for this unfortunate horse. 

It was while he was at the top o 
three-year-old form that a horsemar 
proached me one afternoon and aske 
would consider selling Purchase. I | 
that particular fellow didn’t have anyi 
like enough money to buy the horse, 
thought it was a joke. 

“No, I mean it absolutely. One o 
biggest owners at the track has asked 1 
see you about it; I’m representing him 
told me. ‘ 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“I’m not at liberty to say until I fini 
whether you will sell.” 

“How much does he want to pa} 
Purchase?”’ 

“He'll go as high as $300,000.” 


A Record Offer Refused 


That is the highest sum I’ve ever 
of being offered for a race horse. Itv 
tempting offer and I had good reasc 
believe that it was Commander Ross 
was trying to buy Purchase. But I refi 
It was at a time when I was just gettin 
gether a stable of horses to carry my 
colors and I was certainly in no moc 
part with the best one I had ever han 
And this was just before Purchase met 
the accident at Laurel. After that Id 
whether Commander Ross would hav 
fered half the amount for Purchase, 
was uncertain then how serious the it 
was. 

A little later in the season, when we 
moyed on to Laurel in Maryland, th 
jinx returned. I had tried to arrange 
Commander Ross for a match bet 
Purchase and Sir Barton, but he reft 
There wasn’t much left for Purchas 
beat. Man o’ War and he were the h 
of the year, but the Riddles preferrec 
three-year-old races for their champion 
the only thing I could do was to keep 
chase in fit condition and send him ou 
the less important honors. 

One morning I was breezing him a 
mile in fifty seconds, when he struck a 
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ye other hard obstacle on the track 
cre the ligaments loose in his off front 
e was lame for two or three months 
rhat and I decided to give him a good 
rest before sending him back to the 
In the spring I had him in the stud, 
» he served a few mares, and kept 
‘ hard on him all through that year 
, him ready for campaigning again. 
iy, 1921, at five years old, he was sound 
;. Lentered him at Empire City and 
neption he got reminded me of Strom- 
‘return to the races earlier in the sea- 
‘He won two races at Empire and I 
»d him to Saratoga. On the train he 
shed one of his hind legs and again 
yrown out of training. That was the 
f his racing days. I retired him to 
peas to stay, listed in my memories as 
seatest race horse I ever. owned, the 
magnificent Thoroughbred I have ever 
and yet the one with the worst luck. 
‘ore this Mr. Sinclair and I had formed 
ng partnership and had set out to get 
ver one of the strongest stables that 
ever raced in this country. The man 
jad been introduced to me as a base- 
an not much acquainted with horse 
rhad become more enthusiastic about 
»w diversion than he had been about 
port he’d followed from his boyhood 
The way he went about building up a 
‘of horses reminded me of the methods 
Jwyers had used years before. His 
was set on winning the big stakes; he 
yeen carried away with the thrill of 
x his horses come tearing down the 
‘h in the lead of the field, while the 
1 shrieked its tribute to the winner. 
the way of every fellow who gets the 
of the race track and who understands 


farm woman’s meanness in wanting 
wn berries and saying so. 

ose two cases are attributable, no 
t, to the fact that country berries grow 
and have been treated, habitually, for 
as common property; but it serves to 
rate the attitude of some of the best 
toward assertions of indisputable right. 
as far as my experience goes, the aver- 
ripper regards cultivated fruit in the 
Way.» 

rsonally I have found it best to abandon 
was once rather a fine orchard to the 
rs. It has not been worth while to 
care of the trees or possible to guard 
. My own acquaintances and tenants 
le summer colony would pick and 
th the fruit before my face without 
tht of blame—all very well among a 
out serious on the part of a hundred or 
ind when the predatory horde com- 
3 also a vast number of passing stran- 
disastrous. That seems to be what 
honestly and actually, fail to realize. 
thinks the few apples he picks too 
La matter to be considered. 

eves with bags are different and more 
y dealt with—but sometimes equally 
ent in intent. One enthusiast with 
a bushel in a sack, openly and publicly 
d, explained to me that they were only 
| apples, without value in the market; 
hat his wife liked to make them into 
and I’d be surprised to know what 
pies could be made of them. I ex- 
ed that they would in time have be- 
‘Tipe and marketable. 

lother young man, at the top of a high 
> tree in front of the hotel, in plain 
of a number of people, was throwing 
1 the pick of the best, while his bride, 
was pretty enough to melt a more 
n heart than mine, packed them nicely 
uitcase, Neither of them, I know, had 
idea that they were stealing fruit— 
were merely picking apples. I remon- 
ed in such mild terms as were suited 
le young woman’s presence. The man 
genuinely surprised. 

Why, you don’t grudge a few apples?”’ 
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the spell that comes with the rolling thun- 
der of hoofs in the loam and whose heart 
bangs against his ribs when he sees his own 
colors weaving to the front of a field that 
flashes along with the speed of a meteor and 
with the grace of a bird in flight. And I 
could tell that the spell was full upon this 
man, with his natural love for the outdoors 
and with a mind tuned to the winning scale. 

Both of us were on the lookout for young 
horses that showed promise. It was my 
job to keep the stable up to the mark we 
had set for ourselves, but Mr. Sinclair was 
picking up knowledge of horseflesh fast and 
his suggestions were valuable. 

One afternoon at Aqueduct we were 
both impressed with the qualities of a two- 
year-old running for the first time in the 
colors of J. H. Rosseter. The youngster 
was Inchcape, a son of Friar Rock, and the 
way he romped away from a field of high- 
class ones told me that here was a horse of 
exceptional merit. 

“T think we ought to buy that fellow,” I 
remarked after the race. 

“T don’t think there’s any doubt about 
it,” Mr. Sinclair replied; and it was pleas- 
ing to me that he had recognized Inchcape 
as a probable champion. 

Horse racing was in a flourishing con- 
dition and prices were on the rise. Mr. 
Rosseter fixed $150,000 as the price for 
Inchcape and wouldn’t’ budge from that 
figure. While we were dickering for the 
Friar Rock colt he won another race. That 
settled it and we met the demand, each of 
us owning a half interest in accordance with 
our partnership arrangement. It was the 
highest price ever paid for a two-year-old, 
and remains so today. But it was an 
unlucky investment. Inchcape won only 
one race in our colors, as a three-year-old. 
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The girl was distressed. I could only beg 
them to accept the suitcase full, and stop 
at that. 

In individual cases I have found it most 
effective to offer the transgressor a dollar 
with the request that he take it and buy 
some apples of a dealer, explaining that I’d 
rather pay for them than have my trees 
broken by clumsy picking. This method 
may prove useful to others. He never takes 
the dollar—and he stops stealing the fruit. 
But that doesn’t affect the on-coming horde, 
nor does persuasion in any form discourage 
the offender from subsequent depredations 
elsewhere. 

But we left Mr. Wattle confronted with 
six men and their wives and children. Per- 
haps he tried persuasion. If he did he prob- 
ably received assurances that ‘it was all 
right,”’ that they ‘‘were doing no harm,” 
facetious attempts to jolly him along, ap- 
peals to the well-known New England—or 
other—hospitality, expressions of surprised 
regret that he should not be more “‘accom- 
modatin’,” a final ultimatum to the effect 
that they were only going to stay till they’d 
had their lunch and would be moving on 
later. 

He is not aware that they are like chil- 
dren, pitifully anxious, under the surface, 
not to have their holiday interrupted, per- 
haps spoiled, by the need of seeking a new 
place to picnic; he is only the more con- 
vinced of their malice and defiance of the 
rights of property. And they regard him as 
a mean old curmudgeon, grudging them a 
pleasure that costs him nothing. 

Some farmers, we are told, have been 
driven by hard experience to the use of the 
shotgun and the savage dog. It is delight- 
ful, here in New England, from the owner’s 
point of view, to learn that there are still 
parts of this country in which those remedies 
are possible. 

But here, in Mr. Wattle’s home state, the 
prejudice against bodily violence is so strong 
and ingrained that a man who uses even 
fists in a just cause under strong provoca- 
tion is hardly more popular with his neigh- 
bors and the local authorities than a 
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He went wrong after that and never re- 
sponded to treatment. We retired him to 
Rancocas for stud duty. Misfortune fol- 
lowed him there. He perished in a fire that 
destroyed one of the stables, along with 
some forty brood mares. There was not a 
cent of insurance on him. 

The success we’d gone in search of came 
in even a larger measure than we’d hoped 
for. Mad Hatter was our chief reliance in 
the older division, and though many of the 
regulars around racing will cuss at this 
horse and say he was not a consistent run- 
ner, it is only necessary to look over his 
record to see just what he has accomplished. 
There you will find his name bracketed as 
the winner of the Latonia Championship, 
the Bowie, the Suburban, and two times in 
the Metropolitan, the Kings County, the 
Toboggan and the Jockey Club Gold Cup, 
with total winnings for his seven years of 
racing amounting to $194,525. And Grey 
Lag, a younger horse, by imported Star 
Shoot out of Miss Minnie, had joined our 
string to do his part in the fine run of luck 
we were having. It is Grey Lag that I 
regard as the second best race horse I have 
handled in my fifty years on the turf. With 
him we earned $133,725 in purses and many 
of the most important stakes on the racing 
calendar, the Suburban, Brooklyn, Metro- 
politan, Belmont, Devonshire International 
and Saratoga, to name a few. You will 
recall the confidence the racing public had 
in this horse and how everyone knew he 
could be counted upon to give the utmost 
of his brilliant speed and courage, an honest 
and reliable horse if the race track ever 
saw one. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 


ND TRESPASSERS 


dynamiter in the business district of Man- 
hattan. As for savage dogs, public opinion 
in these parts classes them with dragons, 
hooded cobras and man-eating tigers of the 
worst class. A dog whose reputation is not 
free from every least shadow of a suspicion 
of possible ferocious propensities never lives 
to know whether his demise was due to 
private assassination or an order of the 
selectmen, and his owner, surviving, is dis- 
liked as an undesirable citizen. 

The emergency therefore finds 
Wattle unprepared for violence. 

It may be, nevertheless, that he is goaded 
by the failure of diplomacy and by overt 
acts of hostility to resort to force. Asa 
landowner, he is probably aware that the 
law declares any encroachment upon his 
property by so much as a hairbreadth a 
trespass, that it asserts in plain terms his 
right to eject the trespasser and to use for 
that purpose as much force as is necessary 
and no more. 

He is now confronted with the question: 
Just how much force is necessary to enable 
one elderly man to eject six in the prime of 
life? Heismoreconcerned withthe practical 
than the theoretical aspect of the question. 

I remember among analogous cases that 
of the owner of a beautiful country place, 
annoyed by the riotous encroachments of a 
gang of rowdies who had selected it for a 
playground. He went out alone to eject 
them. Unlike our Mr. Wattle, he went 
armed with a small rifle. He shot and killed 
one of the trespassers. He testified that he 
ordered them off, was attacked, and shot 
the man in sheer self-defense; that he had 
taken his rifle, knowing the gang to be 
dangerous. But there was only his unsup- 
ported word against the testimony of the 
surviving trespassers, who swore that the 
shot was wanton and unprovoked. The 


Mr. 


jury, impressed by the preponderance of. 


witnesses and the fact that he went armed, 
found him guilty. I forget whether it was 
murder in the second degree or manslaugh- 
ter in the first. 

He served a long sentence, came out an 
old man, broken in fortune, and spent his 
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a A Fomous 
Federa/ 
Display 
in St Louis 


HEN one’s business is suc- 
cessful,itisworth thetelling. 
When merchandise is known 
and respected, it is wisdom to say 
“Hereweare—with an honest wel- 
come and certainty of service.” 


So it happens that Federal Elec- 
tric AdvertisingDisplaysbrighten 
the thoroughfares of business 
from coast to coast; ably supple- 
mentingother forms of publicity. 


Federal Displays are recognized 
as a direct benefit to the city 
and neighborhood, as well as to 
their owners, and are therefore 
esteemed as symbols of success 
and civic pride. 


Federal Electrical Advertising 
Service is directly procurable 
through the Federal offices listed 
below. It ispurchased with serv- 
ice arrangements to maintain the 
display in perfect condition over 
a period of years—a very eco- 
nomical plan because of our 
continuing interest. 

Arrangements can also be made 
to purchase or maintain any 
type of Federal Display. Write us 
for full details. No obligation. 


20 Years of Adherence 
to the highest quality standards 


Federal Electric Company 
8700 So. State St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N.Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum (Pattern 2708) and a Blabon Plain Black Linoleum border are 


shown in this entrance hall. In the living room is Blabon’s Plain Gray Linoleum, with a fabric rug upon it. 


The inviting atmosphere 
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of this entrance hall 


Planning the 
lor Schemes 


for YourHome 


Veet WAdlow 
aye 


a, 


=i 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should havethis enlarged 
and revised 36-page 8” x 
11” brochure, * Planning 
the Color Schemes for 
Your Home’”’ (3rd _ edi- 
tion), by Hazel H. Adler. 
Beautifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 20 
cents. Write for it now! 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 
Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached toa 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum the 
patterns and colors ex- 
tend clear through to 
the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the pat- 
terns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 
paints. 


—is enhanced by its Blabon floor of Marble 
Tile Inlaid Linoleum! 

Among the new, colorful Blabon floors of 
Linoleum there are soft-toned patterns appro- 
priate for every room upstairs or down—a 
revelation in decorative possibilities. 

Blabon floors have a smooth, sanitary sur- 
face that is easy to keep clean. They are water- 
proof and spotproof. Tracked-in dirt cannot 
get ground in, but can readily be wiped up 
with a damp cloth or mop. 

In Blabon floors of Inlaid or Plain Linoleum 
the patterns and colors go through to the bur- 
lap back, and never wear off during the life of 
the linoleum. An occasional waxing and 
polishing preserves their freshness and mellows 


their tones. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon’s 
Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied once 
or twice a year helps to preserve the original appearance 
of the pattern. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down 
over builders’ deadening felt paper, insures watertight 
seams which are practically invisible, and makesa Blabon 
floor permanent. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Made in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
forthe Blabon label. Our illustrated booklet, ‘The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


Look for 
this label on the 


face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


remaining years in elaborate endeavors to 
convince all and sundry of his innocence. 

In another instance, more fortunate in 
its termination, a father and son in a sum- 
mer colony, most of which was the father’s 
property, were aroused late at night by the 
profane yelling of a party of strangers who 
seemed bent on disturbing the inhabitants, 
who chiefly, at the time, were women and 
children. The son went down first, and 
ordering the men off, was instantly at- 
tacked. There were five of them, but only 
two—who afterward proved to be police- 
men from a large city on vacation—took 
part in the assault except morally and 
vocally. 

The father arrived just in time to see a 
blow aimed from behind at his son’s head, 
and having in his hand a light walking 
stick, struck the aggressor behind the ear. 
The man dropped, but promptly scrambled 
to his feet and headed a retreat. The stick 


had left a cut in the scalp. On the strength - 


of that and the concerted testimony of the 
five, mostly drunk at the time, father and 
son were indicted for assault with a mur- 
derous weapon or weapons. 

Happily, the district attorney was under 
an obligation to the family, managed to 
postpone the trial for several terms of court, 
and then got the indictment quashed. But 
that was luck, not law. 

Force, then, on Mr. Wattle’s part is not 
to be advocated. In the first place, he can- 
not eject six men; in the second place, if he 
could, and happened to hurt one in the 
process, or was driven to violent measures 
in self-defense, he would be likely to become 
the victim instead of the darling of the law 
and find himself outsworn in court by the 
six men, their wives and children; and that 
not necessarily by deliberate conspiracy or 
intent to perjure. The tripper, like the rest 
of us, is apt to see only his own side of a 
case and unconsciously to exaggerate that. 

Clearly, then, but one course remains to 
Mr. Wattle. He goes to the telephone and 
invokes the constable, over in the village. 
The line is busy—of course. So is the con- 
stable, for village constables can hardly live 
on the emoluments of office. 


A Paralyzed Law 


By the time the officer arrives the tres- 
passers have probably gone. If they are 
still there, and have merely trespassed, 
they cannot be arrested; the constable can 
only order them to move on, which by that 
time they are probably ready to do any- 
way. If there has been theft or wanton, 
criminal destruction, and they are still 
there, there may be arrests; but probably 
to little purpose, for it will hardly be pos- 
sible to fix the offense either on all together 
or on any in particular—and again Mr. 
Wattle is likely to find himself outsworn. 

In short, the law of trespass on property, 
though alive in theory, is dead in practice. 
How dead it is was illustrated by a procla- 
mation issued by the then governor of New 
Hampshire during the drought of the fall 
of 1924, closing the woods in sections of the 
state to all persons except the owners, their 
agents or persons having the owners’ per- 
mission to enter, until further notice. 

Why? By the law, no one has a right to 
enter any woods without the owner’s per- 
mission at any time. Was not the further 
notice—lifting the embargo—a sheer in- 
vitation to trespass? The law stands on 
the books, but ¢ustom seems to have para- 
lyzed it for all practical purposes. 

As it stands, the law permits the owner 
to use sufficient force to eject the tres- 
passer; but let him avail himself of that 
permission and he usually finds the law 
against him, protecting the trespasser from 
his violence. 

In some eases of spoliation—as in Mr. 
Wattle’s home state—recent statutes go so 
far as to invite the landowner to arrest the 
trespasser with his own hands. As to that, 
Mr. Wattle may sympathize with a certain 
lodger who complained to his landlady of 
the extraordinary opportunities her house 
afforded for the practical study of certain 
distasteful branches of entomology. 


“Bugs?” said she sweetly. “| 
inson, I never permit such creatur( 
house; and if they annoy you, you; 
come to dispose of them in any 3; 
see fit.” : tl 

A greater privilege, after all, th 
conferred by the statute; for in’ 
that kind can hardly be more ni; 
than trippers have lately become, 
far more easily captured and more }) 
able when caught. x 

In fact—except in regard to for: 
of which more is to be said later—| 
does practically nothing toward 
the rights of the landowner. Th 
there and his name is legion, but t¢| 
with which he should be paid isn 
only endangers the victim, who is | 
be swamped in its sticky depths j 
tempts self-protection. m 

In short, there is no immediate 
within reach of the owner as an in¢ 
The law fails him. To protect h 
quately would require an arm 
mounted patrol of at least one man. 
five miles of car-infested highway 
over, the tripper has two overwhelt 
vantages. His car will take him 
reach before official aid can be sun 
or, if he does not escape, he | 
witnesses enough in his party to swe 
the complaint. Mere peremptor, 
tion of right unbacked by force isg 
useless, inevitably awakening op 
even in naturally peaceful souls. — 


Who Owns the Highway 


Force is of little use against ; 
numbers, especially when there | 
usual, women and children in thei 
party. a 

Persuasion fails, for the average 
considering himself disobliged, sees 
son for obliging the owner. 

If the rural owner were what hes 
the tripper—a comic but deploral 
cature of incarnate stinginess anc 
ness, grudging the enjoyments of w 
field to hard-worked people tired 
town and out for a little health an 
ure; if the tripper were what th 
takes him for—a hostile and willfu 
chievous invader, unscrupulous ar 
tonly destructive—the only possible 
would be a drastic revision of law 
establishment of enormous patrols t 
out the country, ready and able | 
night to enforce it. ’ 

There are, of course, such owne 
there are, of course, such trippers; 
in proportion to the immense maj 
kindly, well-disposed people in eith 
and easily eliminated if only tk 
disposed tripper and landowner 
stood each a little more about the ¢ 

The remedy is simple enough—a 
for the press and the schools. 

A large factor in the trouble is * 
that while everyone is conclusive 
sumed to know the law, no one—e) 
some extent the bar—is ever taught 
instance, there is the law of ownei 
the highway, correctly stated b 
Frazer in her recent article. The hig 
regarded as land—does not belong 
public. It belongs to the abutting 
All the public has in it is an ease) 
right to pass and repass. In one 
Western states, because of the distz 
tween towns, statutes have been : 
permitting travelers to camp wit 
limits of the highway. Elsewh« 
camper by the roadside, even withi 
way limits, is taking a liberty unaut 
by law. So is the picnicker. — 
those—most obnoxious of all the ~ 
crowd—who use the roads at night. 
ting parties of the worst order. So: 
sons who loiter on the highway, 
their presence objectionable, by 
conduct, to adjacent residents, — 

How many people know it? : 

In my own business I have been 
several times to call attention to tk 
and have met, invariably, with u 
credulity. In order to prove it to tht 

(Continued on Page 125) 


g 


(Continued from Page 122) 
otel, who were inconveniently making 
yground of the road in front of my 
, | engaged a lawyer to write several 
Be letters stating the provision. He 
.n excellent practice, also a member of 
state legislature; but he had never 
sl of that law, and would not write the 
i until I had shown him the authorities. 
rng the guests in question were several 
ons of the professional class; the law 
‘the ministry were both represented. 
‘that particular rule of ownership has 
‘repeatedly set forth in the law reports 
jis and other states in plain and em- 
jie terms. The average tripper scoffs 
, so firm is the general impression that 
aighway belongs to the public. 
iss Frazer also quotes the inevitable 


se ant the predetory tripper who ‘‘didn’t 


iv it belonged to anybcdy.” She casts 
: doubt upon the genuineness of such 
lied ignorance; but long and sad ex- 
‘nce has convinced me that it is not 
‘real but rather usual. The explanation 
iat the average excursionist from the 
‘to the country hasn’t thought enough 
it it to arrive at any knowledge of the 
ect. He—or more often she—simply 
s it for granted that things growing 
1out visible signs of cultivation are wild 
‘that wild vegetable growths, like wild 
he belong to the captor. It is not so 
as it might seem, for in this country 
wild game on a man’s land does not be- 
tohim. The distinction between what 
ble t to run from one man’s land to an- 
x’s and what is rooted in the soil does 
occur to the berry picker. As for cul- 
ted fruit, the impression seems to be 
> its value arises only from the labor of 
ing it. Nobody has told the trespasser 
atthe care and cultivation expended on 
t trees. Like berries, they seem to be 
gs that grow in the country, where 
ple go to pick them. So, of course, with 
ers, 


The Crime of Making a Fire 


_ concerted campaign on the part of 
spapers and magazines would dispel all 
f ignorance within a year. The schools, 
would do no harm by teaching a little 
imentary law. 

he effect of the admirable work of the 
erican Automobile Association—de- 
bed by Miss Frazer—in educating the 
rant public toward better conduct along 
road is already perceptible in a decrease 
udeness to persons, a modification of 
se of property, during the last few 
Ss. 

ut if one may make the suggestion 
10ut ingratitude for a beneficent and in- 
singly successful effort, that associa- 
, SO far as I have been able to discover, 
lissing one highly essential point in the 
cation of its wayward pupils. For— 
ugh it enjoins upon them the need of 
‘cising moderation and intelligence in 
1g certain things—it seems to omit the 
il fact that they are doing them upon 
land of other persons, and have no right 
lo them at all unless by the leave and 
i to the instructions of the owners. 
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For instance, to requote from Miss 
Frazer’s article, the association proposes to 
carry on its maps and tour books, among 
other admonitions—admirable as far as 
they go—the following: 

“Extinguish camp fires when leaving. 
Burn or bury all rubbish.”’ 

Good! But, please, on whose land? 
Isn’t it rather taking camp fires for granted? 
By the forest law of the state, for instance, 
if I were so unfortunate as to find a tourist 
or anyone else burning rubbish on the land 
in my charge, I should be obliged to report 
him to the authorities for the crime of 
“making a fire in or near a woodland with- 
out permission from a forest warden,” an 
offense punishable by a year in the peniten- 
tiary or by heavy fine. 


Host-and-Guest Attitude 


Yet an incredible number of people do 
build fires in these woods—usually slipping 
in toward evening and away early the next 
morning. And one of their favorite excuses 
is that they are ‘‘only burning their rub- 
bish.”’ Often we find the fires smoldering in 
the pine needles and dead leaves that lie 
several feet deep on the floor of the woods. 
Sometimes they are beginning to blaze 
again, after unsuccessful attempts to put 
them out. Sometimes the campers have 
succeeded in extinguishing them. 

It is usually done in good faith, without 
knowledge of the law. A favorite device of 
the tripper who thinks he understands 
about camp fires is to make a little circle of 
small stones on the surface of the carpet of 
pine needles, believing that the fire can’t 
p2ss it. Often he builds it against a dead 
stump. Or he uses the spreading roots of a 
noble tree for the sides of his fireplace. 

As for burying rubbish—well, it’s pref- 
erable to setting the woods on fire; but 
few of us care to have our ground dug up by 
successive troops of wandering strangers 
even for the purpose of enriching it with tin 
cans, and the like. The only decent way of 
disposing of rubbish is to take it to the next 
public dump and leave it there. 

A single admonition—to ask the owner’s 
leave and receive his instructions before 
camping or picnicking—would cover the 
whole matter of conduct. 

What the rural owner ought to bear in 
mind is that the great mass of the popula- 
tion cannot obtain what its members 
greatly need—the sight and sounds of woods 
and hills and clear waters, and the sweet- 
ness of pure air—without the aid of his 
hospitality. 

But he will never learn the great pleasure 
and privilege of bestowing that gift until 
the trippers learn to realize that they, all 
along the road, are unbidden, self-invited 
guests dependent on the hospitality, con- 
scious or unconscious, of others, whose 
property they are using, and that they 
owe to those hosts courtesy and consider- 
ation. 

It is not a hard lesson to learn on either 
side; and once it is learned and the true 
relation of guest and host understood and 
accepted by excursionist and owner alike, 
what is now a curse may well become a 
blessing. 


La Have Bay on the Nova Scotia Coast 


The little girl 


who passes her dish for 


a second helping 


3 M GREATEST problem,” a 


mother wrote us the other 
day, “has been to get my little 
girl to eat cereal food in any 
form whatever. So this morning 
when she actually asked for a 
second helping, I thought the 
millennium surely had been 
reached. 
“It was the first experience 
with Puffed Wheat,” she contin- 
ued, “that’s why I am prompted 
to write to you. Although I 
have seen your foods advertised 
for many years, I must admit 
I had never tried them. . . I won- 
der how many other mothers 
are in the same situation?” 


In scores of homes, Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed 


Rice are proving that children 
need never be coaxed to eat 
cereal foods; the food so essen- 
tial to their welfare. For here 
are grains with the lure of a 
confection—fairy grains, crisp 
and toasty, with the flavor of 
nutmeats. 


Each airy grain is an entice- 
ment, an appeal to the childish 
imagination; for never before 
was there a food so dainty, so 
delightful that one could eat all 
of that she wished. 


You serve with milk or 
cream, or half and half, with 
cooked or fresh fruit, as a gar- 
nishment with ice cream, with 
melted butter as a tid-bit be- 
tween meals. At last—a food 
that children need in a form 
that they love. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook 
Book. 96 new and universal rec- 
ipes, covering everything from 
correct soup thickening to cookies 
and desserts—oats, wheat, rice, 
corn, barley, illustrated in color. 
Send 10c for a copy postpaid. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Room 
1610, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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is a better motor 


and it’s 
— guaranteed ! 


Sy’ 


OURED into gasoline 
Boyce-ite creates a 
new type of fuel 
possessing certain re- 


markable properties. It t 


prevents harmful carbon 
from settling on valves, | 
valve seats, spark plug 
points, and piston rings. 


With these vital surfaces kept 
clean, your motor performs 
at its best. It is quieter, 
smoother, more powerful, 
easier starting, more ecoriom- 
ical, and longer lived,. than 
whencarbonisallowedto form. 


em ia is i 3 oe 
3 Se a a OR SSN ee a LT LE 


IR 


You create this fuel yourself 
by simply adding Boyce-ite 


ee rs 


SNS aaa ane -—are or meeenameneseenani 


‘Boyce-ite Blu- | 
’ GreenGasoline | 
direct from the | 
pump in over § 
150 Cities. ; 


{ee 


EGARDLESS of the mechanical 
condition or design of your 
motor, or the amount or grade of 
oil used, if after adopting Boyce- 
ite treated gasoline as your 
BOYCE & VEEDER CO., 


Guarantee 


Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE SATURDAY 


ceilé 


Boyce-ite is SAFE! 
It cannot injure 
metals nor create 
poisonous fumes. 


whenever you buy gasoline, 
or by buying it already mixed 
from the Blu-Green pump. 
Use Boyce-ite constantly — 
the only way to use it effect- 
ively. Its small cost is paid 
back to you many times over 
in longer motor life, reduced 
gas consumption, and fewer 
repair bills. 


Boyce-ite is better today than 
ever, and its beneficial effects 
are backed unreservedly by 
our guarantee—a guarantee 
that must convince you that 
Boyce-ite treated gasoline is 
a better motor fuel. 


For sale by automobile accessory 
dealers and filling stations 
everywhere. 


President 


BOYCE & VEEDERCO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y., U.S.A. 


standard motor fuel, you ever 
again find it necessary to remove 
carbon, have that carbon burned 
out and send us the bill! A check 


will be sent you immediately. 


EVENING POST 


Taz SOUTH AMERICAN 
ROOSEVELT. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his parliamentary program and even at- 
tempts upon his life could set up. He 
thrives on opposition and never appears 
to such excellent advantage as when that 
strong jaw of his is set for a fight. 

Out of those first presidential years of 
stress and struggle, I will select one inci- 
dent which not only shows what Leguia 
has been up against—nor has the menace 
ceased—but also reveals the courage and 
character of the man. If you had read this 
episode in a book you would most likely 
have set it down as pure fiction; but it was 
merely an episode in an almost continuous 
succession of stirring events that make 
Leguia’s life unfold like a romance. 

One of Leguia’s strong points is that he 
has always found it good policy to deal 
leniently with his enemies when strategy 
dictates, although no man can use the 
mailed fist more relentlessly when it is 
necessary. His first act as president was to 
give amnesty to a group of rebels who had 
made a sporadic attempt at a revolution 
under his immediate predecessor. His wis- 
dom was vindicated by the fact that they 
became his loyal supporters. 

Barely eight months after his inaugura- 
tion came the incident which proved the 
mettle of the man and made him both 
feared and loved by the populace. One 
afternoon in May, 1909, a body of fifty 
men headed by Carlos and Isaias Pierola, 
brother and son respectively of Nicolas de 
Pierola, a former president of Peru, broke 
into the presidential palace and dragged 
Leguia from the building: 

When the fusillade of shots broke loose 
everybody thought that another revolution 
had started. Long experience with revolt 
has developed a regular program. In Peru 
and other South American republics people 
carry insurance against damage by revolu- 
tion in the same way that foreign merchants 
in Chinese cities have insurance against 
loss by looting, which invariably follows the 
annual civil strife there. 

Everybody on the streets ran for cover, 
shopkeepers put up their shutters and from 
the safety of second-story windows peeped 
forth for the usual happenings. This time 
they were to have a surprise. Instead of a 
craven chief executive pleading in terror for 
his life, they saw an imperturbable little 
man being dragged through the main thor- 
oughfares, and who looked with cold con- 
tempt upon his captors. 


Cool in a Crisis 


Meanwhile a battle developed at the pal- 

ace between some loyal troops left on guard 
and a force of revolutionists. The latter 
captured the Minister of Finance and forced 
him, under threat of death, tosend a written 
order commanding the Leguia soldiers to 
cease firing. As always happens, curious 
bystanders became involved in the mélée 
and scores of civilian lives were lost. 
' While death was reaping a harvest at the 
palace, the president was being paraded 
through the streets, followed by a mob of 
curious, gaping persons. The procession 
brought up at the Inquisition Square, in the 
center of which stands an equestrian statue 
of Simon Bolivar, the liberator of South 
America. The irony of the situation is ob- 
vious. At the foot of the monument the 
revolutionists demanded of Leguia that he 
resign his office or be shot on the spot. 

They handed him the formal document 
of abdication, and it was this piece of paper, 
framed for his undoing, that enabled him 
to confute his enemies and bring about his 
release. Although he was hemmed in by 
men who hated him with intense bitterness 


| and whose weapons were literally pointed 


at his breast, Leguia, with that coolness/in 


crisis that is one of his outstanding trai 


said calmly, “‘This matter of abdication is 
very important. I cannot sign this docu- 
ment without reading it carefully.” 


July 18: 


He thereupon put on his eyeglasse| 

thesame composure that would haven 
him if he were about to read an or 
petition in the privacy of his office | 
gan a dispassionate perusal. Wh) 
finished he folded it up and remarke’ 

“A historical document like this m) 
accurate. It is dated the twenty-ni| 
November and this is the twenty 
M ay. ” 

In the hurry to get the instrumer | 
pared, the author had made a slip in 
and Leguia seized upon it to give his {| 
time to come to his relief. Every r 
meant actual life for him. 

An argument arose which Legui) 
longed with-such skill that before the 
lutionists realized it—his very com) 
was disarming—a squadron of loyal ¢) 
came dashing down the street, dispers 
rebels with great loss to them and es 
the president back in triumph to they 


A Stormy Petrel of Politic 


This single act of heroism went ; 
way toward. establishing Leguia i 
favor of the multitude. Whatever 
temperamental eccentricities, the 
American has a profound respect for 
of courage, and Leguia is absolutely 
out fear. 

But his troubles with rebels had or 
gun. Those old families, and especi 
considerable section of the military 
which resented Leguia’s democratic t 
cies, continued their mischief-makin 
1910 Leguia put down two revoluti 
attempts, one in Apurimac and the ot 
Lambayeque. 

His anxieties at home were match 
complications abroad. The smoli 
hatred between Peru and Chile growi) 
of the War of the Pacific flared up ¢ 
By the terms.of the peace treaty the 
vian provinces of Tacna and Aric 
been turned over to Chile, subject 
plebiscite’ to determine ultimate 
eignty. Leguia maintained that wh 
called the Chileanization of the prov 
growing out of the alleged intimidatic 
exile of Peruvian. subjects, amount 
gross abuse. The antagonism reach¢ 
point where Leguia broke off diplo 
relations with the neighboring repub 
the south, and: what really amounts 
bloodless state of war has existed ever 
I refer'to this episode because his de 
of Chile helped to consolidate his er 
hold upon the people. 

By this time you will have veal 
the presidency of Peru is no bed of 
particularly for a man of the Leguia 
who has a will of his own. You woul 
naturally think that retirement from 
would mean some degree of peace and 
quillity. Not so with the stormy pet 
South American politics, as this in 
will show: 

Although Leguia maintained an ab: 
impartiality in the presidential cam 
and election of 1912, he did not escay 
bitter hatred of his enemies when he h: 
the presidential sash over to his suct 
in office; Guillermo E. Billinghurst. 
is rather an unusual name for a Pert 
but it results from one of the many 
riages of Englishmen to Peruvians. 
Billinghursts were one of the old f 
families to which I have alluded. Li 
their kind, they looked askance at Le 

Now came the episode which showet 
even private life meant public turm¢ 
Leguia. As long as he remained i 
country, he was literally a thorn in th 
of theold guard. His following was con 
able; he had demonstrated his integrit 
forcefulness; he had shown that aristo 
pull provided noimmunity from tax or 
ble. Moreover, he had aroused a con: 
able portion of the population to e 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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jegree of agrarian justice. Only the 
ned opposition of his enemies in Con- 
had prevented him from enacting 
ate land legislation during his term 
ve. The powers that be dictated his 
al by fair means or foul. 

he evening of July 24, 1918, Leguia 
: ‘ ee ; A A 
s family were dining quietly in their 
sidence when the house was attacked 
armed mob, many of them intoxi- 
Later developments proved that the 
jad been hired by enemies of the 
\ president. 

‘attack was made without warning, 
efore resistance could be organized 
fians broke down the outer iron gate 
recked everything in the front patio. 
t quickly got his womenfolk out of the 
over the rear garden wall, while the 
aside, who included his son Augusto 
|, two friends who were dining with 
nd four male servants, organized a 
d defense. Four of them, led by the 
sident, took up their stations on the 
‘the building, a one-story structure, 
»gan to blaze away at the mob with 
ers. Coincidentally the servants be- 
inged away with pistols. 

firing could be heard in many direc- 
and before long an immense crowd 
ed to watch the miniature battle 
now raged. Meanwhile someone had 
oned to the American Legation that 
was assaulting the Leguia residence, 
ening the life of the former president, 
sking if he could be afforded asylum 
the Stars and Stripes. The American 
er, Henry Clay Howard, replied that 
lary would be ‘granted to protect 
’s life and that he could remain at 
ation until his surrender was duly de- 
od by the government. Preparations 
nade to defend the legation, if at- 
, and a messenger sent for Leguia. 
this time the battle had increased in 
The attackers procured several lad- 
nd, placing them against the wall of 
esidence, attempted to carry the 
by storm. The first man up received 
y of bullets in his head and fell to the 
dead. This halted the onslaught. 


Prison Quarters De Luxe 


ten o’clock the gendarmes arrived 
command of the prefect of Lima, who 
| his men up and down the street and 
olley after volley into the house. Fi- 
ie demanded that the doors be opened 
name of the law. The rabble having 
leared from the thoroughfare, Leguia 
ed outside. The prefect then in- 
1 him that he had orders from the 
iment to place him under arrest, but 
1 to specify any charge. Leguia de- 
that he had merely protected his life 
roperty from a drunken mob which 
‘to assassinate him. Without being 
an opportunity to confer with his 
3, he was hauled off to the state peni- 
ry. 

3 establishment deserves a word in 
g. It is in the heart of the capital and 
lilt at a time when no one expected 
y to extend in that direction. The 
!and more illuminating detail is that 
e of the frequency of revolutions in 
what might be called apartments de 
ere installed therein for the accom- 
lon of deposed presidents and other 
olitical prisoners. It means that while 
ance vile they can enjoy all the com- 
f home, even to the extent of having 
wn cooks, 

ula remained in prison for two weeks. 
a8 given the alternative of being 
it to trial on the charge of assault 
n armed force—the only one lodged 
t him—or of leaving the country. He 
the latter and accordingly went into 


stopped for a time in the United 
on his way to London, which he had 
das his temporary residence. It was 
his visit to New York that he had 
acteristic meeting with the late Theo- 
\oosevelt. As soon as the strenuous 
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colonel knew that the exiled Peruvian 
statesman was near at hand he called on 
him at his hotel, making one of his thunder- 
bolt visits. 

Grasping Leguia’s hand he snapped, 
“Mr. President, I am delighted to see you. 
You are welcome to the United States. 
Here you are at home. Good-by.” 

With these few words he gave the Peru- 
vian another warm grip of the hand and 
departed. Leguia himself told me this story 
with great relish. 

Arriving in London, Leguia set up a 
modest residence in Holland Park, which 
became the unofficial Peruvian capital 
overseas. 

Around him rallied other exiles, and an 
underground railway, so to speak, with 
the homeland was set up. Loyal friends 
back in Lima and elsewhere kept him ad- 
vised of events and especially of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the government. 
Leguia’s interest in the economic advance- 
ment of his country never flagged during 
those trying times. Among other things, he 
organized the Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, and was its first 
president. 


Back in the Saddle 


In Peru the exile’s popularity steadily in- 
creased. Distance did not lend enchant- 
ment to his name, but it brought to the 
stay-at-homes an acute realization that if 
Peru was to emerge from the mountain of 
debt and extravagance that was well-nigh 
overwhelming her she would require the 
vision, the courage and the statesmanship 
of a Leguia. 

In the interim Billinghurst, after serving 
as president for a year and a half, was over- 
thrown in a revolution instigated by the 
army under Colonel Benavides, who, as 
head of a so-called Committee of Govern- 
ment, ran the country until 1915, when 
José Pardo was again elected president. It 
indicated that the old families were back in 
the saddle. 

No one realized the growing movement 
for Leguia’s return better than Pardo. In 
order to keep him out of the country he 
offered him the post of Peruvian minister 
at London, which was declined. 

By every mail Leguia was receiving ur- 
gent appeals to return. Early in 1919 he 
left the peace and seclusion of his London 
home, and after short visits in New York 
and Panama, arrived at Lima. Six years 
before, he had left as an exile. Now he came 
back with the triumph of a conqueror. 
Once more he set up his residence in the 
very dwelling that had been stormed by the 
rabble in 1913. It-became, as he puts it, 
“the house of the people.” 

All the while he was rebuilding his polit- 
ical fences, winning over the army and, 
with a gift for publicity which makes him 
the promotion peer of any statesman in 
South America, planting his message in the 
hearts of the masses. The establishment of 
a middle class with the privilege of owning 
land, and a greater Peru, were still his prin- 
cipal slogans. ’ 

He decided to strike and in spectacular 
fashion. On the Fourth of July, which is 
celebrated in many South American repub- 
lies as a national holiday, he deposed Pardo 
through a bloodless coup; and a few weeks 
later was unanimously elected president by 
Congress to serve until 1924. Last year he 
was reélected for another term, this time 
by acclamation. It is characteristic of his 
foresight that one of his first acts on re- 
assuming the presidency was to amend the 
constitution so as to permit a chief execu- 
tive to succeed himself. 

Such were the high spots in Leguia’s ca- 
reer up to the time of my arrival in Peru last 
February. With this bird’s-eye view of his 
career we can now see how he measures up 
at close range. 

With the possible exception of President 
Alessandri, of Chile, Leguia is the most ac- 
cessible of the outstanding chief executives 
in South America. This does not mean that 
there is a swinging door to his office to be 
pushed in by any passer-by. It does mean 
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Warner Auto-Polish gives a bright, 
shiny lustre quickly and easily. You 
do it yourself in a few minutes with 
soft cloths. You will be amazed at 
the improvement in your car’s ap- 
pearance. It transforms a dirty, 
dull looking car into a clean, bright, 
glossy, cheerful one. Cleans off the 
dirt, dust and grease and polishes 
with a high, dry lustre that will not 
collect dust. 206 formulas were tried 
before Warner Auto-Polish was fi- 
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Polish For 
Varnish, Duco 


and Enamel 


Finishes-75c 


nally perfected. You can see that 
this is no ordinary or inferior polish. 
It is 100% safe. No soap, no acid, 
no alkali, no oil or grease effect. 
Nothing to injure or discolor the 
enamel or leave blurry, smeary ef- 
fect. Do not use on weather-beaten, 
checked (cracked) finish. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct. Money refunded if you are 
not entirely satisfied. Accept no 
substitute. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO., 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Fine Directing Artists 


5 


Good direction is the life 


and soul of a good moving- 
picture and that’s why I have been 
especially careful in choosing the 
men whowillpro-  ,. See 
duce Universal’s 
new “White List” 
of 54 pictures. It 
is my intention 
that every one of 
these pictures 
shall be a pic- 
ture de luxe, and 
you will notice, 
in furtherance 
of the idea, the 
names of direc- 
tors who have become famous. 


One of these is HARRY POL- 
LARD who guided REGINALD 
DENNY through the celebrated ‘‘Leather 
Pushers’’ series, and likewise made ‘‘The 
Reckless Age,’’ ‘‘Sporting Youth’”’ and 
“Tl Show You the Town.’’ Mr. Pollard 
also made that very 
excellent picture, 
“K—the Unknown.” 
You will be glad to 
know that he will di- 
rect other DENNY 


pictures. 


Among the 
others are such 
fine artists as 
MAURICE TOUR- 
NEUR, CLARENCE 
BROWN,CHARLES 
BRABIN, LAW- 
RENCE TRIMBLE, 
HERBERT BLACHE, FRANCIS FORD, 
HENRY McRAE, SVEND GADE, KING 
BAGGOT, EDWARD SEDGWICK, 
WILLIAM SEITER, EDWARD SLO- 
MAN, EDWARD LAEMMLE, CLIF- 
FORD SMITH and others. 


HARRY POLLARD 


JAQUELINE LOGAN 


Inasmuch as this column 
can’t possibly ‘‘tell half of it” write 


mea letter and have 
your name put on 
our mailing list. In 
that way you will 
keep in close per- 
sonal touch with 
everything UNI- 
VERSAL is doing, 
and you will have 
advance information 
of forthcoming plays. 


Please call 


the attention of 
your favorite theatre 
to the new UNI- 
VERSAL “WHITE 
LIST,” and show the manager the adver- 
tisement we published last week, giving 
the names of authors, players and direc- 
tors. In this way you will likely see most, 
if not all, of them. 


arl Laemmle 
( La President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated “‘White List”’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 
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that he is strong on the value of seeing a 
great many people. Being a wise man, he 
learns from everybody. Constant personal 
contact enables him to keep in touch with 
what is going on. 

His accessibility has been eeetaly 
marked toward North Americans, or it was 
up to the time of the Tacna-Arica decision 
last March. Peru regarded the Coolidge 
award as a rebuff and Leguia sent rather an 
indiscreet telegram of protest to the White 
House. 

My latest advices from Peru, however, 
indicate that his attitude was more inspired 
by political motives than actual resent- 
ment toward the United States. You ap- 
preciate his position when I say that within 
ten hours after the news of the decision 
reached Lima, a movement which sought 
to overthrow him was under way. It shows 
that every possible happening is 
capitalized by his enemies to em- 
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without a trace of accent. His French is 
equally good. 

What impresses you first is the slightness 
of his stature, more especially if you happen 


‘to be familiar with the physical and political 


tempests that he has weathered. He is 
scarcely five feet high, very thin, but heisa 
bundle of nerve and muscle. There can be 
no question of the hardihood of his consti- 
tution, because he seldom gets to bed be- 
fore two o’clock in the morning and is up 
again before seven. 

Leguia’s face mirrors the character of the 
man. It is pale, hawklike, and the black 
eyes are piercing and unrelenting. His 
mustache is white and his abundant hair 
tinged with gray. He isso well groomed as 
to be almost dapper in appearance. Like 
many men of iron, his voice is low and al- 
most melodious. His manner is suave, his 


barrass or unseat him. 

Leguia suppressed the incipient 
revolt with a firm hand. At the 
time I write, which is early in 
June, he not only seems to be 
more firmly intrenched than ever 
before but is slowly bringing his 
countrymen around to the belief 
that the Coolidge award was not 
such a wallop after all. 

Just as Mussolini, Trotzky and 
Kemal Pasha are the first goal of 
the chronicler of events who visits 
their countries, so is Leguia the 
immediate objective in Peru. I 
had the good fortune to see him 
four times, and on each occasion 
I got an enhanced impression of 
the force and charm of his per- 
sonality, as well as of the breadth 
of his economic vision. He is the 
type of man who grows with ac- 
quaintance; but you realize that 
underneath the velvet of his cor- 
dial handshake lies hidden the 
steel of uncompromising deter- 
mination. 

My first visit to him was to pay 
my respects at the noon hour, 
when he usually receives mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. His 
office is in the old presidential 
palace, officially known as Gov- 
ernment House, which faces the 
Plaza de Armas, the principal 
public square of Lima, the city 
of the kings, so named because 
it was the seat of that great but vanished 
Spanish viceroyalty in the New World. 

Across this pleasant park, with its tow- 
ering palms and musical fountains, rises the 
time-worn cathedral whose corner stone 
was laid by Pizarro, whose bones form 
its principal exhibit for the tourist. The 
palace itself is soaked with history as well 
as human blood. Not far from the room 
where Leguia transacts the business of 
state, the cruel conqueror of Peru was as- 
sassinated in 1541. Thus there is a tradi- 
tion. of swift and sudden death within the 
very walls of the place. 


A Big Man Five Feet High 


The moment you approach the palace 
you get a hint of the incessant precautions 
taken to safeguard Leguia’s life. Armed 
troops guard every entrance and there are 
cavalry patrols outside. As you traverse 
the long corridors and cross the halls that 
lead to the wing occupied by the president, 
you pass a succession of soldiers. Every 
one of Leguia’s military and naval aides car- 
ries an automatic revolver under his tunic. 
One sleeps outside his door when he spends 
the night at the palace, which is his almost 
invariable custom, although he has a res- 
idence in Miraflores, a suburb of Lima. 
When he does go home every street corner 
along the route is picketed with gendarmes, 
and mounted men guard the highways. 

It is more than conventional pleasantry 
when Leguia says “I am glad to meet 
North Americans,” because there is a qual- 
ity of genuineness about him. He greeted 
me in admirable English, which he speaks 
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smile infectious, but he lacks the quality of 
emotionalism so common in the Latin 
American. 

That first visit was merely by way of in- 
troduction. I told the president.that I 


should like to have a detailed talk and he 


immediately replied, “‘Will an hour be 


enough?”’ When I assented he made an 


appointment for midnight on the following 
Saturday. I discovered that this is his 
favorite time for interviews with political 
supporters and others with whom he wishes 
to discuss affairs without interruption. It 
naturally results from the fact that his days 
are crowded. 

Once more I was to discover the zealous- 
ness with which Leguia’s life is protected 
from assassins. I had to get a special order 
to enter the palace, and careful instructions 
were given long beforehand to the captain 
of the night guard that my nocturnal visit 
was one of peace. I took no chances, how- 
ever, and asked the president’s English 
secretary, C. R. H. Shoobridge—his liaison 
officer with Anglo-Saxons—to get me inside 
the gates, which he did. 

On my initial visit the palace was brilliant 
with sunshine and abustle with people. 
Now a midnight silence hung over it. The 
only sounds were the splash of fountains in 
the gardens‘ and the tramp of the sentries. 
The hour, the stillness and the precautions 
for safety brought back vividly my last 
midnight interview. It was with Tchit- 
cherin in the gloomy old Foreign Office at 
Moscow. i 

In the presidential anteroom were two 
sleepy night aides. WhenI remarked to one 
of them that it was a strange hour to be 
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visiting a president he smiled and , 
“We never get through here.” ~ 

Without delay, I was shown ir 
president’s private office, a simple hi 
like chamber almost bare of ornamge 
with a flat-topped desk in the center 
Leguia was writing when I entered. 

He asked me to sit on a sofa whie 
against the wall, while he drew up 
and settled himself directly in front 
use of the sofa requires an expla 
Whenever you go to interview stat 
especially premiers and diplomats, t 
variably make you sit on a couch wt 
strongest light can fall on your face 
probably an old custom that goes | 
men of the type of Richelieu, who s« 
men’s hearts through facial play. 
ease of Leguia, habit was strong, ] 
the only light in the room was from a 
of incandescent globes o 
desk. 

-When I congratulated t] 
ident upon the work he | 
complished for Peru, he} 

' “Tt is because I give 
entirely to my country. ] 
life work to make Pern 
among the nations of 
America. It is my first a 
thought.” 

“What is the biggest 5 
in Peru?” I asked. 


Peru’s Greatest Pro, 


“The Indian, who co 
the bulk of the populatio 
the retort. “‘From thi 
point of natural right, as 
economic and patriotic 
ability, heshould be incor) 
integrally into the actiy 
national life. The task isi 
him an effective part of th 
productive scheme. As 
born within Peruvian t 
and historically prior to t] 
that followed in the patl 
conquest, he has of cou 
greatest right of all to par 
in national activities. F 
much a Peruvian as we é 
should be treated as sucl 

“The Andes have raise 
ographical barrier to th 
union which should exist 
all Peruvians, and as this’ 

barrier cannot be remov 
the task of the government to devi 
means of harmonizing the diverse 
factors which constitute our nati 
For that reason, I am determined | 
Peruvian Indian shall not remain a 
less exotic’ and picturesque figure 
heart of the sierras, but shall bi 
porated into our industrial, com 
and agricultural life. 

“The tragedy of the Peruvian I. 
that for generations he has been bt 
in what in Peru is called the encom 
feudal institution which goes back 
days of the Spanish conquest. Und 
grandees who came out from Spa 
given supervision of the land and 1 
ple. It was a system of exploitati 
persisted with the advent of the T| 
The rich planters, who were the su 
of those Spanish grandees, estab] 
process of peonage which made the 
economic vassals in the same Wi 
their forefathers were, to all inte 
purposes, slaves of the crown fayol 

“The latter-day planters obtain 
session of a large portion of the} 
land, as well as the services of the 
themselves, by means that flavor) 
Middle Ages. Their custom has } 
send labor procurers to the various } 
These men get the Indians into 
When they wake up they find the 
in debt, and the only way they cai 
off. is through: contract work. Tl 
procedure has often been followec! 
ease of land. Hence the developm | 
modern feudal system which. ‘pri 
enslaved the Indian. t 
(Continued on Page 133) | 
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_ (Continued from Page 130) 
je only way to redeem the Indian is 
4ce him owner of the land. Economic 
proves that nothing so leagues a 
.) society as ownership of land. To re- 
he land to the Indian is one of my 
mbitions, and it is also proving to be 
my greatest problems. 
then I asked the landed aristocracy to 
hd to the Indians on easy terms they 
J. If they fixed a price it was ex- 
>. One reason is that a certain wealthy 
‘a this country fears to give the Indian 
“unity for economic advancement lest 
» and become a power. I say let him 
: consequence I have expropriated 
sections of land belonging to various 
terests and have instituted irrigation 
‘ts on them. This work, by the way, 
er the supervision of experts from the 
d States. You can appreciate how 
‘it is needed when I say that irriga- 
n my own native province of Lam- 
jue, for example, was precisely as it 
xisted in the old Spanish days. 
he irrigation of the expropriated lands 
3 colonization. One of our largest 
ts is in the Cafiete Valley. The origi- 
ricultural workers in this section were 
rafted for the irrigation so that the 
al economic life of the region should 
e affected. Workers were brought 
from the mountains, and not only 
employment on the dams but allotted 
areas of soil for cultivation. In this 
we shall develop a whole new rural 
ation with people who heretofore have 
only mountaineers. My enemies call 
icialism. If this is socialism, then it is 
mic socialism. : 
ith irrigation must go highway con- 
ion. Every road opened up in Peru 
step nearer the world’s great consum- 
ters. Our geographical remoteness 
ye reduced by the saving of time. The 
ion of today is, not how many kilo- 
s but how many hours. It is time that 
be reduced. The rich producing re- 
of the interior of the country must be 
ht within shorter time of the coast.’ 
hat next?’’ I queried. 
> president’s answer was: 
ne of the urgent needs of Peru is sani- 
. The infant mortality in Peru is 
ling, first because of the lack of ordi- 
sanitary facilities, and second because 
people are so ignorant. Once more we 
called upon North American experts, 
me to establish model sanitation cen- 
n Lima and fourteen other cities, in- 
ig Cuzco, the ancient capital.” 


weloping an Agrarian Class 


his land project Leguia sees the 
nings of real democracy for Peru, be- 
it means the establishment of a mid- 
ass. He believes that what we call 
cracy is possible to an approximate 
é under two conditions. This is his 
ption, briefly stated: 

he first is where two or three persons 
athered and can discuss frankly their 
ate interests. Then joint action of a 
cratic character may take place. 

nce, however, the number of interests 
ds a few, then representative govern- 
is necessary. This is the natural re- 
f varied interests which brings about, 
iter-opposition, a social equilibrium 
i to democracy. Until intense indus- 
m has taken place we shall have more 
s class rule. 

1 Peru, the line of least resistance to 
nancial and social oligarchy that ruled 
ig is the cultivation of a middle class 
gh the exploitation of land in rela- 
‘small holdings and at a price within 
lar reach. Though we realize that the 
nt value of good land with abundant 
In small lots of from five to a hun- 
icresis at least the equivalent of $340 an 
we have rejected all irrigation projects 
1 demanded the payment of more than 


n order to stimulate the development 
IS new agrarian class the government 
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is prepared to sell the land on long-term 
payments and to establish agricultural 
banks when they are required. This in turn 
means real fiscal education for the Indian, 
who up to the present time has clung to 
almost primitive barter. That he is rising 
to the opportunity is shown by the fact that 
in the Cafiete Valley the land has been 
oversubscribed four times.”’ 

The president’s reference to socialism 
brought up the subject of Bolshevism. His 
remarks were swift and straight to the 
point, for he said: 

“Bolshevism is a deadly poison, to be 
eradicated at all costs because it is the worst 
menace of modern times. We had a slight 
injection of it in Peru through the agency of 
foreign agitators. These were deported 
without delay and any others that manage 
to break in will have a much more drastic 
fate.”’ 

When you study the pressing needs of 
South American republics you find that the 
biggest of all problems is that of popula- 
tion. Every republic, large or small, suffers 
from a shortage of people. Therefore im- 
migration is a matter of vital concern to 
all of them. When I put this up to Leguia 
he said: 

“Yes, we need population; but before we 
have an influx of foreigners we must con- 
serve and protect our own people. What is 
the good of getting in a horde of aliens if we 
cannot make our people economically self- 
sufficient?” 


A Land of Many Klondikes 


““We need the best type of immigrants 
for certain specific purposes, particularly in 
skilled trades. My preference is for the 
white race, mainly Spanish and Italians. 
We do not want brown or yellow aliens be- 
cause they refuse to assimilate.” 

“Do you think that the Monroe Doctrine 
could be set up as a barrier to an Asiatic in- 
flux in Peru and elsewhere in South Amer- 
ica?’ I asked. 

“Most assuredly,” retorted the president. 
“The Monroe Doctrine can and should be 
invoked as a safeguard against Asiatic race 
penetration in South America. Any excess 
population, whether yellow or. brown, 
would be as serious a menace to our institu- 
tions as European aggression.” 

This naturally led to the subject of Pan- 
Americanism, upon which the president de- 
clared himself as follows: 

“T am an ardent Pan-American, when 
you construe Pan-Americanism as a com- 
munity of social and particularly economic 
interests. As I see it, the troubles of one 
South American republic should be the re- 
sponsibility of the others. My ideal con- 
ception of Pan-Americanism is that each 
nation in South America should appraise 
and regard the difficulties of its sister re- 
publics as its own. It should apply with 
peculiar effect to commercial expansion. If 
this were the case, there would be no fric- 
tion, no conflict and no war. 

“The bigger aspect of this conception of 
the Pan-American idea is that we would 
have a self-constituted league of nations on 
the Western Continent. There is no need of 
any North or South American country 
joining the League of Nations. The League 
is a European matter and it has enough 
European troubles to occupy it at home. If 
I may say so, the United States needs no 
League of Nations. Hers is the steward- 
ship of the Latin-American countries. If 
we, for example, were members of the 
League of Nations, the settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy would probably 
not have been put up to the United States.” 

In response to the question, “What can 
the United States do for Peru?”’ Leguia 
said: 

“Bverything. In the past, Peru, like 
nearly all the other South American repub- 
lics, has been more or less overlooked. 
Your great country was too busy with its 
problems at home. But that era is passing. 
Most of our economic development is due 
to United States capital and initiative. I 
can best illustrate with the Cerro de Pasco 
copper mine high up in the Andes, which is 
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a really thrilling illustration of how the 
North American has overcome the obstacles 
of Nature. 

“T hope that the United States will build 
the new docks which will make Callao one 
of the great ports of South America and a 
world harbor. A North American company 
has built the great highway between Callao 
and Lima, and is engaged on big sanitation 
projects. Peru wants Yankee capital; first, 
because it is always constructive; second, 
because it is nonpolitical and not bound up 
with intrigue. 

“The one trouble with North American 
capital is that it is still timid and quibbles 
about small things. We do not want to be 
helped, a phrase so often used in the United 
States in connection with us. What we do 
want is North American money, and with 
it the brains and trained experience to 
make mills, farms and railroads flourish 
where they never existed before. 

“Tt is a sound business proposition, with 
ample security, because the future of Peru 
is boundless. We can care for 100,000,000 
people. The climate is wonderful. We have 
vast and undeveloped resources of nearly 
every known mineral, especially gold, sil- 
ver, copper and oil. Half a dozen Klon- 
dikes await exploitation. Our soil is fertile. 
We have everything that the world needs 
and we can provide it if the necessary finan- 
cial backing is forthcoming. 

“Our trade relations with the United 
States, I am glad to say, are constantly im- 
proving. Since the World War your coun- 
try has learned the fundamental lesson of 
international commerce, which is that you 
cannot sell overseas without buying over- 
seas.” 

Before we left the subject of the United 
States, Leguia made this statement: 

“‘T have learned more from the history of 
the United States and its great men than 
from any other country. The great North 
American nation has impressed the virtue 
of tolerance and forbearance. It represents 
an ideal in nation building. Abraham Lin- 
coln was really a man of the ages. The 
career of the late and lamented Theodore 
Roosevelt has always been an inspiration to 
me. What strikes me about, all your Amer- 
ican Presidents is that their idea of admin- 
istrative conduct is always dictated by con- 
science and character.” 


Leguia’s Intelligence Service 


We talked of many other things, includ- 
ing Woodrow Wilson’s idealism, the futility 
of the World War, the efficacy of the Dawes 
Plan and—what is close to Leguia’s heart— 
a larger influx of North Americans to Peru. 
He said among other things, ‘‘It is only by 
seeing South America that your country- 
men can make any estimate of its vast eco- 
nomic possibilities.” 

The hour that Leguia had set aside for 
our interview had merged into another and 
it was nearly two o’clock when I rose and 
bade him, not good night but good morning. 
Although he had been up since seven, had 
transacted business all day from the mo- 
ment he left his breakfast table, and had 
talked to me almost without interruption, 
he was still alert and apparently unwearied. 
His sixty-two years seem to be no burden 
to him. 

Outside in the anteroom, the two aids, a 
little sleepier perhaps, were still on the job. 
I made my way down the silent halls, where 
the sentries kept their vigil, and out into 
the street, now faintly astir with the first 
sounds of the new day. It was difficult for 
me to realize that the imperturbable little 
man I had left behind in the peace and se- 
clusion of the palace was the center of 
almost incessant political turmoil. 

It only remains to present Leguia’s per- 
sonal side, which is rich in interest and not 
without its element of humor. At this point 
the question naturally arises, how has he 
been able to remain in power in the face of 
the constant efforts to overthrow him? 
During his nine years as president he has 
put down no less than six major revolutions, 
the last one having developed during the 
summer of 1924, in which hundreds of 
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The heat is automatically adjusted to 
keep the house always at an exactly 
uniform temperature. No ashes, dirt, 
odors or fuel worries. And, best of all, 
the heating plant needs no more care 
or attention than you give the storage 
battery in your automobile! 

Automatic gas heating is well within 
reach of most moderately well-to-do 
families—even where gas costs are not 
the lowest. 


Write for booklet of gas heating facts. 
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rebels were killed. A score of incipient 
revolts also have been squelched. 

He is able to maintain his authority first 
because of the loyalty he has aroused among 
his followers and his control of the army. 
Another asset is the affection of the great 
mass of the people, who regard him as their 
friend. The third agency is a unique intelli- 
gence service that is well worth explaining. 
Through it he has been able to nip more 


| than one infant revolt while the nipping 


was good. With Leguia, eternal watchful- 
ness is the price of presidential perpetuity. 

This intelligence service is principally 
recruited from the women and the clergy of 
the country. Every Thursday and Satur- 
day, Leguia receives women at the palace 
from five until eight o’clock in the after- 
noon. Anybody wearing skirts can come to 
the chief executive’s office and lay her 
grievances before him. 

I went to one of these audiences and it 
was a memorable sight. The huge recep- 
tion hall, as well as all the corridors imme- 
diately adjacent.to the presidential suite, 
was literally packed with women. I saw 
members of the old aristocratic caste, who 
wore French frocks and who had come in 
limousines. They stood alongside Indians 
wrapped in ponchos, who had walked down 
from their mountain homes miles away. 
Each had a favor to ask. It might have 
been exemption of a son from army service, 
immunity from taxation or to report the 


| excessive zeal of some provincial official. 


This accessibility to women not only 
strengthens his hold upon every class but 
enables him to keep in touch with what is 
happening throughout the country. More 
than one choice bit of news about the move- 
ments of his enemies has come to his ears 
at one of his afternoons at home. 


How Leguia Got There First 


There are endless stories of Leguia’s cour- 
age and resource. Several years ago a 
foreigner who had a concession, with prop- 
erty rights, to build a railway in the 
mountains, called on the president and 
said: 

“There is a big showing of gold up where 
we are working. I suggest that you send a 
regiment of troops up, clean out the In- 
dians, and then we can divide what we get.” 

Quick as a flash the president answered: 

“Tf that is your idea why go so far away? 
Why not start with the banks here at 


| Lima?” 


When C. W. Sutton, the North American 
engineer in charge of all the government 
irrigation work in Peru, suggested the dis- 


| position of the land in the Cafiete Valley 


before building the dam, the president said, 
“No; build first and then discuss the legal 
and other business details.” 

Leguia believes in taking short cuts. 
The word “impossible” is not in his vocab- 
ulary. In 1921, which was the centenary of 
the declaration of Peruvian independence, 
a great celebration was planned to be held 


| at the grand salon of the presidential pal- 
ace. Two weeks before the event the wing 


of the palace containing the salon was de- 
stroyed by fire. Everybody was for aban- 
doning the entertainment, but Leguia said, 
“Tt must be held, and in the salon.” He re- 
cruited an army of workers, the room was 
restored and the celebration held on sched- 
ule time. 

Last year was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the victory of Ayacucho in which 
Sucre, one of the outstanding Latin- 
American patriots, wiped out the last rem- 
nant of Spanish rule on the Western Con- 


| tinent and achieved the freedom of Peru. 


Leguia saw in it an opportunity to give 
Peru world-wide publicity and asked all 
the nations to send delegations to the cele- 
bration. General Pershing headed the one 
from the United States. 

Four months before the anniversary 
date it was suddenly realized that Lima had 
no big modern hotel. [| 

“We must have one,”’ declared Tania 

Once more his advisers said it was an im- 
possibility; but they did not reckon with 
his dauntless determination. The president 
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July 18 


ordered specifications from New Y; 
cable and in exactly four months an } 
ing concrete structure had been reajj 
a North American construction con; 
Though it was not entirely finished {) 
celebration, it housed many of the ; 
guished guests. 

In dealing with his enemies Le, 
idea is always to get there first. Wh. 
Coolidge award in the Tacna-Arica 1} 
was announced the leading antigoyer , 
newspaper at Lima, El Comercio, ear 
with a bitter denunciation of the pres, 
holding him responsible for what wa: 
sidered a reversefor Peru. The gover 
organ, La Prensa, naturally justifie 
guia’s procedure in an article which «: 
the whole first page. Leguia rushed; 
sands of copies of La Prensa by aeri 
as far south as Mollendo and no; 
Piura. When El Comercio arrived b| 
the people had already read the gi 
ment version. I relate this incident t 
how Leguia does things. ail 


Poker Playing in Peru | 


Leguia’s gameness is proverbial in| 
At a demonstration of aeroplanes wh| 
attended, an English general remar| 
him in jest, as a machine rolled up, 
President, here is your taxicab.” 

Without'an instant’sdelay Leguiah. 
in alongside the pilot and told him t 
off. It was his first experience in the 

Like many other South American 
guia enjoys a good game of poker. _ 
over, he has capitalized it to his adva 
as this story shows: | 

In former years he gave a recept 
the palace every other Friday nighi 
variably he invited some of the 
members of the North American ¢ 
There was a reason. As the evenin; 
he would invariably ask the Yank 
play poker with him, saying, ‘‘Stay 
game until these people in uniforn 
gone. They all want favors that I< 
grant.”’ It was a game of freeze ou 
worked both ways. 

His memory is remarkable. He 
forgets a name or a face. Every even 
indicates to his aids the names of th 
ple who are to see him the next day. 
times a subordinate inserts an unauth 
appointment in order to favor a | 
It never gets by Leguia, because th 
ment he sees the typewritten list 
variably says, “How did this nan 
in? I did not authorize it.” 

I had an evidence of his sense of | 
on the day that we were photograph 
gether in the gardens of the palace. 
the cameraman finished his job Legi 
marked, with a smile, “This is thi 
kind of shooting at me that I don’t n 

Needless to say, Leguia does ever; 
thoroughly. When the new golf cour 
opened at Lima he drove the first ba 
put it forty-five yards. No one hai 
known him to play the game. It devi 
that for weeks before the event h 
practiced strokes in the palace garde 

This man of iron seldom relaxes. 
he does, it is by way of two hobbies 
is his family, which, like most doi 
circles in South America, is large. 
other is his racing stable, which is his 
and joy. Nearly every Sunday, wk 
the great race day throughout Latin. 
ica, finds him at the track. Few thing 
him more satisfaction than to sé 
colors—green and white—flash firs! 
the post. 

What is Leguia’s future? Prophe 
ways a dangerous business, is even 
uncertain in connection with a South. 
ican presidency. The hero of today 
often the exile or worse of tomorro% 
long as Leguia is alive he is likely to 
dominant factor in his country, whet 
holds the reins of actual governmé 
directs them from the outside. Whi 
his fate, he has contributed a divertir 
enduring chapter to the history of P 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a si 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 
ica. The next will be devoted to Peru. 
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End your 


Foot 
Troubles 


T is absolutely needless for you to suffer 
the tortures of weak and broken down 
feet and have your nerves unstrung, your 
vitality and efficiency impaired, wrinkles and 
gray hair come long before they should. 
If your feet ache or burn; if you have pain in 
the heels and rheumatic-like pains in the feet and 
legs ; if your toes are cramped, crooked, contracted, 
or enlarged in the joints; if you have corns, callouses 
or bunions—you can get quick and permanent relief 
by using the correct Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Ap- 
pliance or Remedy designed for the purpose. They 
not only instantly stop the pain, but remove the cause 
of the trouble. Sold at leading stores everywhere. 


THE 


“No, he was a 
Finn,” said Joe. 
“That’s what the 
girl outside told 
me when I went 
out to ask what I 
owed.” 

“Why weren’t 
you charged any- 
thing?” 

“Well, you see, 
this Finn is the 
janitor of the 
building, and that 
is his room. She 
said he was a nice 
man, but he has 
got to put a drunk 
off that couch 
about twice a day. 
She said she was 
sorry I went in the 
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ACHING FEET 
Dr. SCHOLL’S FOooT- 
EAZER gives quick, lasting 
relief to sufferers from weak 
or broken down arches. $3.50 
per pair. 


BUNIONS 
Dr. SCHOLL’s BUNION- 
REDUCER instantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces en- 
largement and preserves 
shape of shoe. 75c. each. 


CALLOUSES 
DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO- 
PADS are soothing, healing; 
give instant relief to painful 
callouses, 35c. at drug and 
shoe stores. 


CORNS 
DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO- 
PADS stop the pain in one 


minute. Thin, healing, 
antiseptic. 35c. at shoe and 
drug stores 


FOOT ODORS 
Dr. SCHOLL’s BROMI- 
DROSIS POWDER stops ex- 
cessive perspiration, bad foot 
and body odors. Price 50c. 
per can. 


CROOKED TOES 
Dr. SCHOLL'S TOE-FLEX 
gradually straightens the 
crooked toe; brings it back 
into position Price 75c. 
each. 


RUN-OVER HEELS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S WALK- 
STRATE HEEL Paps 
make walking a pleasure; 
prevent shoes running over. 


SLIPPING HEELS 
Dr. SCHOLL’s NU-GRIP 
HEEL LINER prevents shoes 
Strom slipping at heel and 
soreness; saves hose. 25c. per 


wrong room, and 
if I would stay 
around the doctor 
would do it all over again to me right. 
But I would rather have the rheumatism. 
I wish I had it back.” 

—Thomas McMorrow. 


DRAWN BY PAUL GOOLD 
Mayme: 


Willie Breaks Away 


“ec APA.” 
“Yes, Willie, what is it?” 

“Papa, I have to tell you something. A 
great change has taken place. I think you 
ought to know about it.” 

“All right, my boy, out with it.” 

“T have become a modernist, papa. My 
convictions are deep and have been arrived 
at only after great cogitation and mental 
anguish.” 

The father trembled a little and his voice 
was uncertain. 

“‘ And what are you going to do about it?” 

“Well, of course, I will have to renounce 
a great deal—a great deal more than I like 
to, more than any boy would like to. Shall 
I tell you all?” 

The father nodded. 

“T must reject the postulate that rabbits 
lay Easter eggs. It is contrary to reason 
and has no verification in the sciences.” 

The father 
winced, but signed 
for his son to go 
on. The boy 
sighed. Clearly he 
found the confes- 


35. per pair. 


pair. 


Don’t Experiment! 


You cannot hope to get permanent relief from 
any foot ailment unless the method used is de- 
signed to remove the cause, There is no such thing 
as any one device, preparation or shoe that will 
cure all foot troubles. Dr, Scholl’s improved meth- 
ods give quick relief and absolute correction, be- 
cause there is a definite, scientific, practical, com= 
plete treatment for each specific condition. 


Expert Foot Comfort Service 
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Foot Comfort Service 


Right in your own town is an authorized shoe 
dealer who specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot Com- 
fort Service. His store is identified by the above 
emblem, There you will get the personal services 
of a Foot Expert especially trained in the appli- 
cation of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Remedies. 

Write for Dr. Scholl's booklet, “The Feet and Their 
Care,” and free sample of Zino-pads for corns. 
Address The Scholl Mfg. Co.. 213 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, or 62 W. rath St., New York, or 
112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto, 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Reikcaies 


sion an unpleasant 
one. 

“The Arabian 
Nights must be 
relegated to a new 
place in the 
scheme of things. 
They contain en- 
tirely too much of 
the supernatural 
for which no ade- 
quate explanation 
is offered. The 
exploits of Sind- 
bad, the ridiculous 
properties attrib- 
uted to Aladdin’s 
lamp, and the 
prolonged sleep 
that the beautiful 
princess claimed 
to have taken, all 
are beyond human 
experience. How 
they came to be 
embodied in our 
lives is of no con- 
sequence. They 
cannot be literally 
true and I give 
them up.” 

No sound came 
from the father, 
whose head was 
bowed. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


“The Water's Fine."* Elsie: 


“And then those Mother Goose tales,” 
went on the boy. 

The father roused himself at this. “‘Have 
a care. Have a care. Do not go too far. 
You are taking the very essence out of boy- 
hood and you may find there is nothing left.” 

“T knew you would say that, but I do 
not agree with you.” 

The boy laughed—a cynical laugh it 
seemed for one so young. 

“There never was a cow that could jump 
over the moon, and I refuse to remain 
silent any longer on the matter. Blackbirds 
when once baked in a pie can never sing 
again. In fact I deny that a blackbird ever 
could sing or ever was regarded as suitable 
material for a pie, but that is another ques- 
tion. The episode of the bramble bush is 
an offense to one’s intelligence. Eyes once 
scratched out remain out, and I will go to 
the mat with anybody on that statement. 

“T do not reject all Mother Goose, how- 
ever. I am fair. The experiences of Little 
Jack Horner, Little Miss Muffet and Old 
Mother Hubbard are unquestionably within 
the realm of possibility and I accept them 
in their entirety. I can even reconcile 
the account of Humpty-Dumpty’s tragic 


JD ENCORES 


“Yes, But Where is It?” 


\ 
“Here Y’are, Sir—Life and Public Addresses of William Jennings Bryan”’ 
“I am William Jennings Bryan”’ 


*‘Well— Here’s Darwin’s Origin of Speeches; Tells Yer How Yer Got That Way" 
: 


demise with 
beliefs by allo 
for a certain 
gree of figur;) 
writing. Neg 
to say, I subsi| 
without rege. 
tion to the , 
clusions rea, 
regarding the 
ficulties of put | 
him toget} 


actually dres 
himself up in a sheep’s clothing? Do 
think any dumb brute possessed the rea; 
ing power that was credited to that 
Did you ever see a fox eating grapes, sou 
otherwise? Did you ever hear a fox | 
ing on the subject with a bird? Ca i 
imagine a crow up in a tree with a pie 
cheese in its beak and a fox on the gro 
asking it in rational terms to sing a 
notes? No, papa, things like these 
happen. If there was just one little way 
demonstrate that they could or did [ 
Iwould be the first to believe, but alas, th 
is not.” 

‘Surely, Willie, this is all.’’ , 
“No, there is one thing more. I hesi 
to tell it. Perhaps it would be bet 
should refrain ——” q 

“Nothing matters now. What mon 
there to repudiate?” a 

“Papa, there is no Santa Claus. I ho| 
against hope that this would not be 
from me, but I know now that he is 
me a fallacy, an error, call it what) 
will. | 

“That one man with no means of tra 
other than a sleigh and half a dozen r 
deers should encompass the globe in asin 
night, stopping 
the home of e 
and every el 
and leaving gi 
is more than : 
feeble mind 
grasp. My 0 
edge of geogray 
and physics, I 
ited asit is, refu 
the propositi 
papa. It sim 
couldn’t be do 
Besides, it is 
secret that so 
children fail to 
presents, whick 
seems, blows 
the major pre 
ise. And tk 
that preposter 
explanation 
how entry into 
houses is ma 
Through t 
chimneys! It 
too much.” 

A sob shook 
father’s bow 
shoulders. ‘‘Y 
have lost all, 
boy.” ¢ 

“No, papa, « 
all. Istill have 
abiding expé 
ence, which is’ 
important thi 
but—well, con’ 
tions are con’ 
tions.” 

—David B. Pe 
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ana Sincere was loud—well, maybe 

V3. He often had to glimpse her as 
ised on her way to and from the no- 
10 

oiten as not she would have picked 
e male companion, the two of them 
z and laughing as if the world held 
olitary serious problem. 

jy the sight so disgruntled John that 

: to remind himself that Anna Sin- 

sictions and probable disaster meant 

iz to him, nothing at all. 


it was this very day, before the sun 


it, that Fate, the unseen spinner, 
cto set upon her hidden loom the 
2 pattern of Anna Sincere’s destiny. 
‘he banker, could he have known, 
‘have been unbelieving and appalled; 
ie have seen, he would have been dis- 
{ to see whither those invisible threads 
‘ould he have heard, he would have 
i terror from the spinner’s inaudible 
jof glee. 
; was, he left the bank, unsuspecting, 
int home by way of Sarah’s, on some 
| errand. He didn’t often go to 
s, and for the moment had forgotten 
0 reach Sarah’s he must pass the 
es’. He saw Anna out in the front 
kneeling and grubbing; and she 
up, called a greeting; and hardly 
ng just how it happened, he paused 
her inform him what she was up to. 
tered a little, unaccountably; and 
still more unaccountably, somehow 
1 entered the yard. 
old house which the Sinceres had 
t and never paid for stood old and 
id rambling. It needed paint, porch 
sagged, it screamed for repairs; but 
es sloped deeply, its windows peered 
e friendly eyes, ruffled curtains were 
ick at the windows and potted plants 
ed between the curtains. At the ends, 
rch vines were beginning to creep up 
' trellis, rows of planting marched 
r down the sides of the front walk, 
g a future promenade of blossom. 
yas where Anna had been grubbing. 
desn’t it look nice?’’ Anna asked him 
ly. ‘‘Please say so, anyway, for I’ve 
vorking awfully hard.”’ 
looked it. Her hands were grimy, her 
as moist with perspiration,and streaks 
nt smeared the front of her denim 
. She looked supple and strong. Her 
hands looked slender and strong. Her 
ed face was flushed, the sunshine 
glints in her uncovered hair, the dim- 
me and went near the corner of her 
i—John found himself watching the 
2 before he remembered to look away. 
s hard to explain just why he fol- 
her round to the back yard and let 
bble of her further enterprises; but 
John, later, couldn’t explain it to his 
atisfaction, why should we try? 
nodded solemn approval of the neat 
painted posts which fenced off the 
i and the strawberry bed; at the 
erry bed he waxed faintly eloquent, 
se he loved strawberries. This was 
she had got her daubs of paint; later, 
id, she was going to paint the trellises 
erhaps the porch. She was doing all 
n her off hours from work—one 
't claim the Sinceres were lazy, even 
ish and spendthrift. And she glowed 
uch achievement and pleasure that 
couldn’t act too glum. And it was 
Out there in the back yard. Trees 
showing the delicate vivid lacework 
an come only once in the year. The 
was like soft green fire. Fruit trees 
louds of pink or of white, fragile, and 
omething about their gossamer beauty 
aguely hurt you. 
: that John realized the cloudy blos- 
had anything to do with his rather 
Sensations; he had such a strange 
x of well-being, albeit prickled with 
derlying disapprovals and a certain 
sciousness, that it passed his powers 
lysis. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


And then presently, somehow, they were 
sitting on the steps of the back porch. No 
one can claim that was a dignified thing for 
a town’s leading bank president to do; and 
John was aware of this, and was increas- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

Yet he did not get up and depart, as he 
was perfectly free to do. 

The Sinceres’ back yard looked to the 
west; there was an open expanse which 
rolled and dipped and caught innumerable 
colors and lights and shadows. The swells 
of ground out there looked vaster than they 
really were; the trees looked at once bright 
and dim, and very near and very far away. 
The westering light made it all golden and 
glamorous and yellow. 

Said Anna, “TI like to sit and look out 
over this stretch—far and far. You can get 
a free breath.’ She breathed deeply, con- 
tentedly. ‘‘It seems a sort of part of you, 
and you're a part of it. You hardly know 
where you leave off and it begins.” 

This was nonsensical, and John didn’t 
know what she meant, yet he did vaguely 
know. It was pretty out back there, and 
nice to look at. And he felt an involuntary 
pang for her; she liked it so much, and she’d 
likely have to give it up—sooner or later. 
And what then? Back to the city, prob- 
ably; to some city job, to work and make 
shifts, and conjecturably tawdry diversions. 
Yes, it was rather pathetic. She looked so 
happy sitting here on the back step, her 
lips had a happy tender curve. The lower- 
ing sun laid a softer sheen on her hair, one 
damp tendril clung caressingly against her 
neck. 

As they sat there side by side on the steps, 
Mrs. Sincere came out on the porch, and 
Anna said, ‘“‘Here’s Mr. Marlin, mother, 
who’s been so nice to us at the bank.” 

It was John’s privilege to feel however he 
pleased at that. 

Anna’s mother reminded you of a cheery 
little bird with her tiny build, quick turns 
of the head and chirping voice. She had 
run down from the city only for the day, 
she said, but next week she was going to 
bring grandpa home. 

“You must run in and see him some- 
time,” she hospitably invited. ‘‘Grandpa 
misses having menfolks around. It’d do 
him a world of good if you’d run in to see 
him.” 

Theinvitation, and thegenially matter-of- 
course way it was given, struck John’s sense 
of humor—or what served for his sense of 
humor. He could do no more than say he 
would be delighted. Of course he did not 
expect to go—why on earth should he? 

When Anna walked back round the 
house with him, and plucked a feather of 
white blossom from a shrub and gave it to 
him, he did not know how to refuse it; but 
caution was relifting its head. And he went 
walking rather rapidly down the street, but 
a voice called to him. It was Sarah—the 
devil! He had forgotten Sarah and that 
he’d been going to Sarah’s. Sarah wanted 
to know what in the world he was doing at 
the Sinceres’, and he mumbled something 
about business. Poor John, he was very 
shrewd as a banker, but he hadn’t wisdom 
to know what it bodes when a man lies 
from instinct rather than from necessity. 

“Funny kind of business it must’ve 
been—out in the back yard and dawdling 
round flower beds.’”’ Then she espied his 
spray of blossom. ‘“‘ What’s that?’’ 

“Just a flower I admired and Miss Sin- 
cere gave me.’’ He felt nettled and foolish. 

Sarah jeered, ‘“‘Don’t you know what it 
is? It’s bridal wreath!”’ 

Her laughter made him feel the more 
foolish and nettled, and at his first chance 
he laid the luckless spray unobtrusively on 
a table, where he left it. But Sarah didn’t 
harp on that grotesque tune. As a matter 
of fact, she had no real fears; she knew 
John too well; so she launched into a 
grievance of her own—how her sewing was 
piling up, with Mrs. Sincere in at that 
bothersome hospitai. 
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As for John, he hadn’t the remotest no- 
tion of ever going back to the Sinceres’. 
For one thing, there was no sense to getting 
personally involved with such people; it 
might interfere with business transactions. 
His stopping in had been by the purest 
accident; it had been somewhat ill-advised, 
and it wouldn’t be repeated. He told him- 
self this several times. 

Yes, several times. He was restless and 
fidgety in his mind those April days; it 
must have been the spring weather, al- 
though seasonal SEES did not usually 
affect him. 

But he went again to the Sinceres’. He 
went quite impulsively. He ran into Anna 
one late afternoon—rather, he managed to 
get his hat on in a jiffy and get himself out 
of the bank door before she had quite 
passed—and naturally they spoke to each 
other; and he asked how her grandfather 
was progressing, and she asked when he 
was coming to see grandpa; and he, on a 
sudden wave of rashness unbelievable, an- 
swered, ‘‘ You’re on your way home, aren’t 
you? Why can’t I come to see him now?” 

And engulfing him with the friendly too- 
personal smile he detested, she answered 
back, “‘ Well, I don’t know an earthly rea- 
son against it if you don’t.” 

So it came to pass that Anna Sincere 
went swinging down the street with a male 
companion who was none other than John 
Marlin, the bank president. And John 
Marlin was presently sitting within the in- 
timacy of the Sinceres’ unpaid-for house. 
The room was simple, homy, nothing pre- 
tentious, real shabbiness apparent. But 
there was an elusive attractiveness—per- 
haps it was the blooming plants in the 
windows; or perhaps the shelves of books, 
although John thought there were too many 
books; working people like the Sinceres 
didn’t need so many books; and besides it 
behooved them to calculate the money’s 
worth of every dollar. There was a big pile 
of pamphlets on a table and he caught a 
cover illustration and title—grandpa’s 
famous travel literature! 

Grandpa sat propped in a big cushioned 
chair. He was really quite a nice old man, 
very jolly for a convalescent; he was large- 
built and had Anna’s friendly beam in his 
eye, and her humorous twinkle. You could 
see at once that Anna resembled her grand- 
father. 

Grandpa, all the Sinceres were without 
any self-consciousness, seemed unaware of 
any difference in economic or social rank. 
John might as well have been anyone ex- 
cept the bank president; still, he admitted, 
their composure was not without a certain 
charm. 

John sat in a low old-fashioned rocker 
and found himself rocking a little before he 
realized. Several times he caught himself 
and halted the rocker, only to find it pres- 
ently going again as if of itself. 

He was prepared to show a certain com- 
miseration to grandpa, but grandpa spoke 
as if his hospital session were just a nice 
little visit—a cozy room and the jolly 
nurses, and Mollie there with him all the 
while. 

Besides, there had been some old chap, 
also from the street railways, who happened 
to be in the same hospital, convalescing, 
and who came in often in his wheel chair— 
he was a fine fellow. 

‘‘Well, an operation for kidney stones is 
no picnic,’ John felt bound to insist— 
“aside from the expense.” 

Yes, it was expensive, grandpa admitted; 
then he confided an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune. This Moody, the crony he 
had found, had tipped him off that the com- 
pany would probably stand his hospital 
expenses—something to do with his long 
term of service; Moody was taking it up 
for him. 

“For heaven’s sake,’ exclaimed John, 
“do you mean you’d been working for them 
all those years without knowing whether 
they were liable for a compensation?”’ 
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“Well, even now I can’t see how it’s 
really up to them,” grandpa answered 
mildly. ‘‘But they’re fine generous people, 
and Moody says there will be enough to 
cover all my expenses.” 

It was on John’s tongue to say, “‘ They 
probably ought to come through with a lot 
more—there’s a catch somewhere.” But 
no use getting involved or wasting horse 
sense on the Sinceres. 

“Moody’s a fine fellow,” grandpa was 
repeating. ‘‘A lonely old codger—no fam- 
ily; we’ve asked him to come out and stay 


| with us a spell when he leaves the hospital.” 


John’s thoughts went satirical over the 
philanthropy of turning mortgaged prop- 
erty into an old man’s home; and yet, 
despite the critical back half of his mind, a 
kind of drowsy relaxation was stealing over 
him as he rocked in the self-starting rocker. 

The two women had made an excuse and 
left the room. John was singularly con- 
scious of Anna’s going; but it wasn’t so bad 
sitting with old grandpa. John brought 
forth two cigars, very good ones, and 
grandpa recognized his was a good one the 
moment he whiffed it. The two sat quite 
companionably, wreathed with rich blue 
smoke. 

The two women came back—they were 
preparing to serve tea! This was going a 
bit farther than John had intended. But 
there were hot biscuits and luscious red 
strawberry jam—by what instinct had they 
known John could never resist strawberry 


| jam? He never ate between meals, not even 


at the soda fountain, but the minute he saw 
the jam he knew he could not resist. 
Under a kind of spell, he watched Anna 
as she drew out a little table, raised the leaf, 
laid the cloth, set out the cups. Her move- 


| ments were swift, deft, capable. Her hands 


were brown and slender and strong. He 
liked watching them as they set out the 
dishes from which he would presently eat. 

I hate to expose the fact that such an 


| astute young man could at the same time 


| be so witless, but facts must be stated; and 


John actually did not know what was hap- 
pening to him. The only thing that can be 
said in his excuse is that it had never hap- 
pened to him before. He should have made 


| an excuse, snatched his hat and got away 


while there was yet time; but he sat rock- 
ing in his rocker and watched Anna bring 
forth strawberry jam. The biscuits were 
hot and crisp and tender; they were a 
fitting match for the delectable jam. 

“You like strawberry jam, don’t you?” 
Mrs. Sincere observed delightedly at the 
table. 
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If there was anything John liked better 
than strawberry jam, it was strawberry 
shortcake. 

But fresh strawberries were still expen- 
sive—and for the Sinceres —— 

His thought was cut midway by Anna, 
saying, ‘‘That doesn’t apply to you, Mr. 
Marlin. Have another biscuit and more 
jam—you’re not going to have shortcake 
for supper.” 

“No, worse luck! I wish I were.” 

“Why don’t you stay and have some 
then?” 

Her eyes met his. He met them unsus- 
pectingly and a curious thing happened— 
for a second he seemed to lose himself in 
those gay, warm, dazzling depths; every- 
thing else went swimmingly blank and there 
was nothing else but her eyes; for just a 
second, then he pulled himself together. It 
was a strange, unprecedented experience, 
and it left him a little tingly and a trifle 
worried. But not much. He supposed it 
was the pervasive jollity and the hot tea 
that made him feel tingly. It wasn’t an 
unpleasant sensation. 

“T’d like to,”’ he answered her matter-of- 
factly, ‘‘but I’m afraid it’s out of the ques- 
tion.” 

It was as he was leaving that the banker, 
rather unfortunately, picked up one of the 
pamphlets on the table—a prospectus on 
India. He remembered something Sarah 
had said; but his mood made him almost 
jocose as he asked Anna if she were con- 
templating a trip to the Orient, and she 
answered quite serenely that she was. 

“Oh, not tomorrow,’’ she laughed then 
at his expression. ‘‘But grandpa’s traveled 
so much in India that I’ve caught the 
fever.”’ 

“T’ve been a great traveler, Mr. Mar- 
lin,’ informed grandpa, with his whimsical 
smile. 

“Indeed? I didn’t know that.” 
“Oh, not on steamboats or trains. 
here’’—tapping his forehead—‘“‘and 

books.” 

“T can see you read a good deal,’’ com- 
mented John with a glance at those shelves. 
He himself was no great reader, his time 
was too valuable. 

“Well, if a man has books, he doesn’t 
need much else, does he?”’ said grandpa. 
“Books give you freedom, enrichment— 
everything.” 

John said nothing; he was beginning to 
see why old Sincere hadn’t got very far for 
all his evident education. 

“‘T’ve done considerable traveling for a 
fellow who worked for one street-car com- 
pany thirty years.” the old man added 
with his twinkle. “Books make a very 
satisfactory vehicle.” 

That much at least contained a modicum 
of sense, and John nodded approvingly. 

“Yes, traveling’s expensive,”’ he said. 

“But Anna here has a different notion,” 
pursued the old man. “‘She’s bound to see 
this and that with her own eyes.” 


Up 
in 


“Anyway, I’m going to see India, 
Anna cheerfully. 
“Have you figured out the cost | 
trip?’”’ John’s gorge was rearising fre 
deeps and he could not keep back an ir 
inflection. } 
Anna frowned the least bit. 
“Oh, yes; but what does that mai| 

What did that matter? 

“You see, she’s bound to 80, ee 
put in mildly. ‘‘And someone’s Z| 
everything gets out of the way of th; 
son who knows where he is going, 
make it, I expect.” i 

Grandpa was full of wise saws—t/ | 
which sounded wise, only shrewd 
knew the catch. It increased his anno} 
that such simplicity could attach to 
wise likable people. Besides, he didr| 
prove of India; it was faraway, 4 


and queer. He himself hadn’t the les! 
sire to go to India, though he coul 
afford it. 

“Well, it’d be a nice trip, but it| 
money to go to India.” 

It was the third time he had mieni| 
the cost—which was natural enoum | 
sidering. 

But unexpectedly Anna flared up. 

“Money! What’s that? A litt 
thing men have made to measure the | 
by, to regulate the world to, to bu 
world with! Li imagine the world wa) 
before the first piece of money was ; 
and will stay here after the last Pi 
gone!”’ 

Now no one can claim that was a | 
or tactful speech to make to a banker 
out of consideration for their guest, gri 
chided: Al 

“Tut-tut, Anna! Mr. Marlin w 
thinking you’re a Bolshevik. I assui: 
she’s no Bolshevik” —with his bene’ 
twinkle. 

“No,” John answered dryly; “B 
viks seem to value money.’ 

Anna had dropped her fit of tem) 
quickly as she had found it. 

“T’m sorry,” she apologized; “bv 
set me off, you know. I’ve always th 
you were too nice to be a banker, any 

What in the world could she mean’ 
she had the friendly glow in her eyes | 
He liked her best that way—then } 
membered that he didn’t, before he e 
himself up to remember that his conn 
with her was a business one, and that 
her or not liking her didn’t enter the: 
at all. a 
On the whole, he left the Sinceres 
confused sensations. Intuitively, hew 
rather quickly down the street in fl 
posite direction from Sarah’s. 
wouldn’t have understood the biscui 
jam. He himself didn’t unreserved 
cuse it; but his call had been the n 
neighborliness, and they were agri 
and well-meaning people. [eee 
a sweet girl in her home. . They 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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| and ran out to intercept her. 
| no less than offer to share his umbrella. 


| rather closely under one umbrella. 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
surprisingly educated, refined; strange 
they hadn’t made more of themselves—too 
bad. But if they had money they’d only 
waste it. India! 

And those notes—one of these days must 
come a show-down. Disagreeable at the 
best. He’d best be a little wary, careful; 
best keep out of their way. 

This was a sane and wise decision, and 
should have reéstablished his equanimity 
of mind. Oddly, it didn’t. 

And not long afterward he ran into Anna 
again—a luckless, calamitous encounter. 

He had gone down to the bank one eve- 
ning on a trifling errand, and as he came 
out the bank door he saw a girl coming 
down the street on a run; she was running 
because it had begun to shower, a smartly 
pelting April shower, and the girl had no 
He seemed to know it was Anna 
even before she ran under the street light at 
the corner and he could see it was Anna. 

He finished locking the door in a hurry 
He could do 
Of 
course, John had an umbrella; he was the 
kind no shower could catch without an 
umbrella. 

Thus, the two proceeded on down the 
street under John’s umbrella. And it must 
be admitted that at this juncture John 
wasn’t deeming the occurrence luckless. 


| There is something about meeting a nice 


girl in the rain and sharing your umbrella 
that’s rather pleasant. Two must walk 
He had 
offered his arm and Anna had tucked her 
hand through it, which was natural enough. 
The light touch of her hand was soft and 
warm; John could feel it, very pleasantly, 
through his coat sleeve. There’s no need to 
walk fast when one has an umbrella. The 
rain pattered upon their shelter; the um- 
brella seemed to roof them cozily in. It was 
a dark night. The street lights wore misty 
halos and cast streams of gold across the 
wet pavement. Growing green things, in- 
visible, smelled sweet and fresh under the 
rain. 

They walked along slowly. For some 
reason, they were not talking much; Anna 
wasn’t offering her usual leads; but for 


_ some reason, it didn’t seem to matter. They 
| walked close together, her hand tucked 
| through his arm; half consciously he pressed 


| his arm closer to his side, pressing her hand 


closer. They turned into her block, passed 
Sarah’s; now they were at the Sinceres’ 
gate. 

For some reason, they paused at the gate. 
It would be hard to say just why, for the 
rain just then suddenly increased, a gusty 
little deluge, and the sane thing would have 
been for him to rush her up to her porch. 


| But they stood there at a halt; the rain 


came down pell-mell upon the umbrella and 
caseaded off in little torrents; they stood 
safely within their snug shelter; the smell 
of wet earth and leaves was piercingly 
sweet; he pressed her hand closer with his 


| arm. Her hand seemed to be throbbing— 
| or was it his arm throbbing? 


And then—he never knew why he did 
that utterly mad thing or just how he did 
it—but somehow he bent his head and her 


| cheek was very close and—he certainly 


| didn’t intend to kiss her, but suddenly he 


did. 

The brief moment was indescribable; 
even John, not given to kissing, realized it 
held some peculiar ecstasy. Then he froze. 
Perhaps it was the pelting rain which re- 
stored his senses, for the umbrella had got 
tilted and he was getting drenched. Any- 
way, the ecstasy almost instantly com- 
mingled with horror. He had kissed a 
girl—he had kissed Anna Sincere! And he 
froze with pure horror, and he was scared 
to death, and his arm against her hand went 
limp with his horror and fright. 

As for Anna, she acted very strangely. At 
first she had seemed to relax, to melt against 
him. Then slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
she stiffened, but without moving. For an 
appreciable pause she did not move. And 


| then suddenly, before John could do any- 


thing further, even if he had known what 
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to do, she tore her hand away and went 
dashing into the pelting rain toward the 
house, 

“Oh, say, wait a minute! You'll get 
wet!” called poor John, out of his panic 
and daze; but she had already reached the 
porch. 

“Thank you for your umbrella!” she 
called back. Her voice sounded very queer. 
“Take care that you don’t get wet your- 
self!’”? That was queer too. And then she 
laughed. She was laughing! 

He retraced his way violently up the 
street. The devil! What had come over 
him? A pretty pass! She hadn’t minded, 
either! Not at first, anyway—he could 
havesworn to that. And then she had gone 
bolting off—and laughed! 

He was furious. He got drenched—low- 
ered his umbrella purposely to get drenched. 

What would be the outcome of that 
streak of madness he couldn’t guess— 
daren’t guess. It kept him awake nights. 
Sometimes he felt he owed her an apology. 
But in his state of mind he’d haverun blocks 
tc avoid her. And he lost his appetite, even 
for strawberry shortcake; and he was so 
snappish that it was commented on both 
at home and at the bank. 

He avoided Anna Sincere like poison, but 
he couldn’t avoid seeing her as she went 
back and forth from town. He’d turn his 
head doggedly so as not to see her as she 
went swinging by; yet without looking up, 
he could see her until she swung out of 
sight at the corner. Often as not some male 
companion would be with her; they would 
be talking gayly and laughing. She didn’t 
seem to be worrying over a mere kiss! 

. He saw her, too, the time she rode past 
the bank in a limousine. He happened to 
be near the window and was startled into 
staring, for it was an expensive car. A 
chauffeur sat on the box, and inside she sat 
beside some man at whom John couldn’t 
get a good look. And John felt a wave of 
curiosity so vehement and compelling it 
made him crane his neck violently, before 
he remembered to pull it back with a sar- 
donic sneer— perhaps heaven had sent Anna 
a rich admirer to pay off their mortgage! 

The much postponed date of payment 
was drawing near, the date that was going 
to be for the Sinceres a black day of final 
reckoning. He knew perfectly well that 
they were not going to meet the payment; 
he knew they couldn’t. And it was his duty 
to shut down, though he’d eaten their 
salt—or, rather, their jam. And Anna, 
whom he had kissed, would come walking 
in 


Well, how would she come walking in? 
And how was he going to act? Just what 
was going to happen? Well, one thing— 
business was business. Overdue notes were 
not things to be trifled with—or laughed at! 

But Anna didn’t come walking in, after 
all. It was early in the forenoon of the 
fatal day that John heard of the accident at 
the Sinceres’; Anna had fallen off a ladder 
while painting a trellis; or perhaps she was 
shingling the porch roof—reports varied. 
And reports varied as to whether she’d suf- 
fered a contusion of the head, broken her 
neck or sprained an ankle; anyway, she’d 
had a nasty fall, and Doctor McClintoch 
had been sent for. 

John was much perturbed at the news— 
naturally, since she was due at the bank on 
account of that note. He found it difficult 
to concentrate on his other business. 

It got so, shortly after noon, that he de- 
cided to run over there in person. That 
business must be attended to. Since they 
were probably worried about it, he’d fix it 
up for them somehow—take that much off 
their minds. When he finally put on his hat 
he thought he was going on account of the 
note. 

Mrs. Sincere came to the door, and when 
she saw him she said, ‘‘Oh, you’ve called to 
see Anna? How kind of you! Come right 
in.” 

In the face of that, he couldn’t very well 
remind her of the note—not the first thing 
And when she asked him if he wanted to\see 
Anna, and when he saw Anna, he forgot the 
note too. 


July | 


Mrs. Sincere had told him that} 
dent wasn’t serious—a wrenched | 
and a cut on the head—but that , 
thought it best to put Anna to b| 
when he saw Anna lying there, || 
unnaturally white, and when he ]} 
her with her head bandaged but s}/; 
at him from under the bandages) 
smile—well, something very qu} 
pened to him inside; something ir} 
seemed to give a mighty wrench § 
break up in pieces. 

Mrs. Sincere left the room, and | 
and looked at Anna with that ye’ 
feeling inside him; and somethi 
must have shown in his eyes, for wl 
a long silence, he said huskily, | 
there was something I could do 
she smiled again, rather tremuloy 
only as Anna could smile, and stret 
her hand and said, “Well, perh 
might hold my hand, John.” 

What he did then isn’t particule 
one else’s business. But he didn’ 
hold her hand. | 

And what he did—and said—wa 
panied by not a shred of self-consej| 
Which was strange in a way, and} 
so strange, for there comes to mi) 
an hour when there is no space 
consciousness; when there is ro 
for happiness, the amazement of 
less peace and joy. 

They didn’t say so very much, b 
sufficient, and satisfying. 

Presently, as she brushed his hi 
from his brow, she asked, “‘ Did any) 
eall you Jack?” | 

“No, dear.” } 

“Then I’m going to call you Jai 
said. 

“You can call me anything in th 
you want to.” 

“T knew from the first I was goin 
in love with you, even though you 
banker.” 

He didn’t care what she meant; 
too happy. 

When finally he appeared in the 
room, grandpa said, “‘By the wa 
note of ours is due today, isn’t it?” 

John looked at him dazedly; heh 
pletely forgotten the note. Bringi 
self back from afar, he heard ¢ 
telling him the company had grante 
sum so substantial that he could 
the entire mortgage—they were fi 
ple; Moody had come out person: 
other day to tell him about it. __ 

So that had been old Moody 
enough of John’s faculties reasserte 
selves to ask how Moody came to b 
in such an expensive car; for no pa 
reason, he had assumed Mooday 
homeless old derelict. 

‘Why, because he owns it,” ar 
grandpa; ‘“‘he owns several cars. NV 
the vice president of the company— 
I told you?” 

No, grandpa had overlooked this 


‘detail regarding his hospital cron 


John’s brain rocked with this an 
grandpa went on: Moody was a 1 
low—he’d invited them all to visit 
Colorado this summer. 

“Well, Anna can’t go!” John 
shouted. Then he broke a bit of new 
own. 

“Well, well,” ejaculated grandy 
that’s the way the wind’s been blo 
He shook the young man’s hand vig 
and told him what a fine girl Anna W 
told him what a fine young man § 
getting, and shook his hand again, a1 
his nose several times, and altoget 
announcement passed off successful 

“And in the fall we’ll be startir 
trip of our own,”’ informed John. — 
postponing it so as to catch India 
proper season—that’s where Anna 
most to go.” 

“India? Well, well, won’t that b 
said grandpa. “Anna’ll certainly en 


dia.”” Then, with the slyest gho: 
twinkle: “But it’ll be an expensi\ 
John.” : 


“Oh, to hell with the expense! 
John. 
2 
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barrage. He wasn’t killed. A 
apprehended miracle. Worst of it 
se damned shell holes—couldn’t 
ap to his waist in water that time— 
for his servant cleaning off the mud. 
as that insistent hissing, like an 
etting off steam, audible through 
mal din? 
get on—at all costs—N 25 ce. Look 
jose fellows throwing themselves 
iking cover! They weren’t going 
» Kick ’em forward? Silly ass! 
es. Hissing was machine-gun bul- 
arvel he wasn’t hit. Charmed life. 
God, enemy wire blown to bits. 
trench just beyond—hell erupting 
o one visible. Anyone following? 
vattered figures emerging through 
xe. Good chaps. He waved tothem. 
sir trenches. Ghastly mess. What 
Jlood a man has—never believe it— 
down in a stream like that. That 
snouted figure who had popped up 
ole. His revolver had gone off auto- 
yatit. Figure had dropped. Won- 
ow quick it was—fellow was alive 
ad now. What’s that coming over? 
Down in the mud—face down— 
alp what it is. Ugh! Bang-bang- 
lose call, that! Bombers! Bombers 
‘! Here they come—round the trav- 
hrow — dodge back — bang -bang- 
ng! All quiet behind there? Yes. 
yans. Get on! Come on, all of you— 
atter what regiment you are—come 
ing these gas masks! Can’t shout 
Necessary though. See that fellow 
nask had been perforated? Pretty 
getting killed like that—just one 
air—poison. Place must be satu- 
th it. Ours or theirs? Ours first; 
iow. Half these shells gas shells. 
bursts. Plenty of H. E., all the 
mel like rain. Enemy gunners 
x themselves. 
1! Down quick! Machine-gun 
tow many hit? The whole bunch? 
nly four. Keep down. Into the 
anks! Where in heaven’s name are 
is? That’s what they’re for. Here 
ne. Wonderful things. It’s seen the 
ued round—shouldn’t like it com- 
me. Uncanny great brute. There 
—clatter of its track like an agri- 
-machine—letting ’em have it all 
vith all its guns. What’s it like in 
ooped up? There she goes. Over 
st like an ant heap. Up we get! 
nm, lads! On! They can’t hear in 
ernal row. Can’t shout properly 
On! That’s right. Along here. 
s first. Bombers and bayonet men. 
leron, An aeroplane nose-diving— 
at the earth—in flames. Is this it? 
e second line. Nothing looks like 
ig. All right for those fellows sit- 
ind with their nice neat maps and 
_N 25 e—junction of trench with 
That must be it, over there. 
that dead tank is—looks very dead, 
emost and still, great wound in its 
Smoke issuing from it. What hap- 
to the crew? Not your business. 
nm, boys! How many of ’em? Six— 
nine. Is that all? Yes. No more. 
arricade the junction, quick. Where’s 
of the attack? Can’t see anything 
smoke. There’s some of ’em. Dig- 
Barricade—barricade—anything— 
sad men. Better than nothing—they 
now. Shove ’em along—that one 
ush that arm down out of the way. 
le’s dead all right. Thought he 
Not the time to be squeamish. 
ternity. All sorts of things had hap- 
Things he could not remember. 
e Shelling had never stopped. The 
S shelling—and then their own 
he counterattacks had developed— 
roups of snout-faced men emerging 
ly from the mud, machine-gunning, 
1g bombs, stabbing with bayonets 
hey got the chance—there had been 


(Continued from Page 4) 


incidents like individual murders. It was 
incredible that he was still alive. He still 
had men around him—anonymous in their 
gas masks—but they were not the same 
men. These had adhered to him; he could 
not remember when or how. They crouched 
now in the mud of the shell crater along 
with him. 

Together they had been driven back— 
had fought forward again in some sort of 
new attack that had caught them up and 
melted away—that was the time those 
snout-faced fellows had been trapped in a 
corner of a blocked trench—had been butch- 
ered redly, sickeningly, their bare hands 
trying to push away the bayonets. He 
remembered he had glanced at his watch. 
That must have been soon after one-thirty. 
A long time ago. Eternity. Was it the 
same day? There had been no victorious 
second wave behind which to proceed. 
Some low-flying aeroplanes had circled 
over, suddenly appearing through the 
drenching rain that had lashed them for 
hours; had dropped boxes of ammunition 
that fell with a heavy splash in the liquid 
mud—most of them out of reach. The 
shelling was vindictive in its persistence. 
He could only hang on—hang on. 

A counterattack had sprung up from 
nowhere, been blotted out—mysteriously, 
from that apparently untenanted earth. 
There was a temporary lull. He was des- 
perately hungry—his stomach gnawing at 
him; fevered with a maddening thirst. 
There was an iron ration in his haversack; 
he still had his water bottle. But he could 
neither eat nor drink in his gas mask. It 
was death to remove it. Two men had died 
like that before he could stop them. The 
air was thick with gas, the ground splashed 
with chemical compound. The leaden sky 
was still raining in torrents. Little streams 
of yellow fluid ran down from the mud, 
mingled with water that was red. Mustard 
stuff. He was burned with it—it ate into 
them like corrosive acid; he had been 
careful, but it had come through his boots. 

He could not walk—none of those five 
recently acquired men with him could walk. 
But they could still work the machine gun 
whose tripod sank into the mud of the 
crater, brass-studded belt running through 
the breech—would use it if, in the failing 
light, there were another counterattack. 
That was improbable. Enemy wouldn’t 
use mustard stuff if he meant to come back. 
But their job was to hang on. They were 
hanging on—hanging on, masked, soaked 
to the skin, like those other wretched little 
groups here and there whose presence he 
could divine rather than see. He had heard 
them loosing off a few minutes back, 
through that demoniac persistence of eter- 
nally leaping shell bursts whose red cores 
became ever more lurid in the gathering 
dusk. 

It was black night—would have been 
black night if the opposing horizons had not 
flamed and flared incessantly from end to 
end. The thunder of massed guns, scarcely 
diminishing all day, had leaped to a new 
and frantic pitch of vehemence. The mile- 
wide belt of churned mud where their shells 
fell was an inferno of blinding flashes, of 
shattering detonations. Both artilleries 
were taking it out of little brother; each 
viciously destructive on the other’s little 
brother, the infantry scattered sparsely in 
a myriad shell holes, denying to them 
further attack or counterattack. Pres- 
ently the staffs behind would issue a com- 
muniqué stating that the new front was 
stabilized. He thought this as he lay on his 
back, head below his boots, in another shell 
hole. He did not know how he came to be 
there. 

He remembered only the vivid red flash 
of an explosion in among them. There had 
been, oddly, no sound to it. When he had 
opened his eyes again the sky over his head 
had got quite dark, and he was in this posi- 
tion. He had found that he had no strength 
to alter it. He believed he had slept—once 
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or twice. Thank God, anyway, the cries of 
that wounded wretch—out of sight some- 
where—had ceased. The man had screamed 
that he was sinking into the mud. Suffo- 
cated? Very likely. He could not bother 
about it. Wounded himself, of course. 
Must be—or he would be able to change 
his position. How that mustard stuff 
burned! When would they pick up the 
wounded? Not till this shelling died down. 
Madness to try it now, of course. Sheer 
madness. It was all madness—a riot of 
madness. Must remember to keep this 
mask on. : 

He was in that barn, with the peaceful 
summer sunshine hot outside. That staff 
officer was speaking. ‘‘We have done our 
best to make it easy for you—codperation 
perfect— push on—at all costs—never mind 
your losses—attrition—we can afford tolose 
men—he can’t—millions more at home— 
millions—millions—millions—they’|l all go 
forward into hell and die as we order ’em— 
we know what we’re doing—we run the 
war, you see—it’s our war—our war—good 
old war!”’ 

He half woke from the delirium. Had 
the staff officer said that really? He could 
not remember. Something like that. Poor 
b infantry! The voice came again, 
over the heads of the crowd of infantry 
officers, grains of chaff dancing in the broad 
band of sunlight from the barn doors, a 
diffident, gentlemanly voice. “I’m quite 
sure, gentlemen, we’regoing to put upareally 
good show this time.’”’ What a burst of 
shelling! Surely they couldn’t be so mad as 
to attack again? All very well for them— 
they didn’t attack—they ordered it—and 
then went to by-by in nice clean sheets. 
Stop this infernal shelling! Each crash 
came inside his head. He would go mad 
with it. Mad. 

He was at home, lying in his own bed, 
his mother bending over him—he was ill, 
of course—home from school. Dreadful 
headache. Tortured with thirst—tortured. 
Why couldn’t he drink? There was some- 
thing over his face preventing him—was it 
a cat, a cat lying over his mouth? Some- 
thing like that had happened—once—be- 
yond remembrance—a baby horror that 
revived in him in an automatic swift par- 
oxysm. He wrenched at it—wrenched off 
his gas mask—had a last stare at lightning- 
lit sky as he choked. 


Back at divisional headquarters that 
day—in one of a neat row of semicircular 
corrugated-iron Nissen huts, with gravel 
paths and flower beds picked out with 
whitewashed stones in front of them—the 
divisional commander stood frowning by a 
staff officer who sat with a telephone to his 
ear. 

The staff officer answered into the in- 
strument. His tone was aggrieved: 

““My dear fellow, it’s no use cursing us. 
We’re doing our best. Better get on to the 
heavy group. They brought their barrage 
right back on to our men—spoiled the 
show. What? Well, that’s the reports I 
get.’’ He changed his tone suddenly to one 
of profound respect. “Yes, sir. Speaking, 
sir. Very good, sir. Yes, sir. We'll order it 
at once, sir. What time, sir? Half an hour, 
sir? You’re arranging with the gunners? 
Very good. Good-by, sir.’”’ He put back 
the receiver, looked up to his superior. 
“That’s Corps strafing, sir. General him- 
self. Very angry we haven’t gone further 
ahead. Says we’ve left the flank of the 
Xth Division in the air. Wants another 
attack immediately—in half an hour.” 

The divisional general tugged at his 
ragged white mustache. 

“All very well for them!” he growled in 
exasperation. ‘‘These fellows behind never 
seem to realize what we’re up against. 
What’s the latest?”’ 

The staff officer rose from his chair, went 
toward the wall where a large map stuck 
with colored pins was hanging. The divi- 
sional general followed him with a heavy 
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tread, beat his cane irritably against his 
brilliantly polished brown leggings. 

“We've got some odd men hanging out 
here and here and here, sir’’—he indicated 
the spots on the map—‘“‘in the enemy sec- 
ond line—about all that’s left of that bri- 
gade. The brigade on their right seems to 
have got completely smashed up by the 
enemy barrage and their confounded ma- 
chine guns. What’s left of ’em are with 
what’s left of the Nth brigade. We can 
send ’em forward again, sir, of course,’”’ he 
concluded hopefully, with a glance at the 
divisional commander. 

The divisional commander grunted. He 
listened for a moment to the unceasing 
thunder of the guns. The hut vibrated with 
their concussions. 

“We must. Tell the brigades. They’ve 
got to get on at all costs.”” He glanced at 
his subordinate. ‘‘We’re going to get un- 
stuck for this, you and I, my friend, if they 
don’t.’”’ He sighed, staring at the map. A 
terrible number of generals had ‘‘ come un- 
stuck” lately. He pulled himself together, 
grinned sardonically at his subordinate. 
“That'll mean the P. B. I. again for you, 
my lad—and some damned training depot 
forme. But not yet! Not without a fight 
for it. Is Corps warning the heavies?”’ 

Yes. sina” 

“Right. Get on to ’em yourself. And 
get on to the brigades. And see they co- 
ordinate this time.”” He looked at his 
watch. ‘Half an hour. One-thirty. Ob- 
jectives as before. And they’ve got to 
reach and hold the third line. Got to— 
mind! No excuses.”’ . 

The staff officer sat down, picked up the 
telephone again. It wasn’t their fault if the 
division hadn’t got on. They had done 
allthey could. He almost began to hate this 
war. He rattled viciously at the instru- 
ment. Weren’t they ever going to put him 
through? Lunch time too. The general 
was watching him. Should he strafe—or be 
encouraging? ‘‘Hallo—brigade v 


Corps lived in a chateau—a long pre- 
tentious building, with box-of-bricks pin- 
nacle towers on each wing in the gimcrack 
manner of the Second Empire. Save for the 
numerous telephone wires, supported on 
the thin black-and-white posts of army 
“signals,” which crossed its small and 
formal park, its exterior appearance had 
not appreciably altered from peacetime. 
Even the flower beds had been kept in 
something like order by the successive 
corps headquarters which had occupied it, 
each for months on end. The rooks were 
undisturbed in the patch of tall elms which 
formed its background. Swans preened 
themselves in the rain that lashed its or- 
namental water. Within, however, evi- 
dences of military occupancy at once met 
the eye. The hall and the broad stairs lead- 
ing from it were without carpet and mud- 
died with the tread of many boots. The 
white paint of the tall double doors was 
dirtied and defaced. What had been the 
drawing-room was labeled ‘‘Q—Clerks’ Of- 
fice.” An overpowering clickety-click of 
feverishly worked typewriters issued from 
it whenever the door opened for the ingress 
or egress of some harassed little man in a 
private’s uniform, glasses on his nose and a 
pen behind his ear. On other doors were the 
labels of a surprising number of other spe- 
cial departments. Behind nearly all of them 
typewriters clicked furiously. A great 
many people were desperately busy at their 
share of the war. 

The corps commander saw himself in a 
mirror at the angle as he went up those 
broad, echoing, dirty stairs. He was a big, 
heavy man—ex-cavalry, with pouched, 
heavy-browed eyes and a regulation-clipped 
gray mustache, a stubbornly pugnacious 
face that was now sullen with bad temper. 
The sight of himself in his steel helmet 
kept him in his mood of highly serious hap- 
penings. He had just been in his car to 
“‘see for himself.’’ Had been to the divi- 
sions—had even been to the various| bri- 
gade headquarters, or at least to those he 
could conveniently reach on the edge of 
the battlefield. There had been plenty 


shelling and much mud—‘“dan 
pleasant” —and things were goin 
over there on the ridge spouting fy 
to end with a double barrage, ] 
badly, things were going; his q 
could not seem to get on at all. 7 
and rival corps apparently had dor 
better. He had expressed himself wi 
vehemence—scared a lot of those! 
stiff. They’d come unstuck if they | 
careful. He reached the upper ¢ 
opened a door. 

Within, seated at his desk, pipein 
tranquil, undisturbed, pince-nez 
nose of a thin studious face, porins 
batch of message forms that had ju 
in, was the G. S. O.—left in charge 
his absence. The staff officer looke 
him, smiled. et | 

“Well, sir, how’s the war lookir 
asked in his quiet pleasant voice, 1 
had lasted three years now and he} 
too many pushes to be ruffled. He 
reputation of being a tower of stre 
every staff he had been on—and j 
reputation he cherished. al 

“Rotten. A rotten bad show,” ai 
the general gruffiy. ‘That half- 
attack broke down almost as soa 
started.” de: 

“TI know,” concurred the staff 
equably. ‘‘There’s been anothe 
then—fizzled out also. And three ¢ 
attacks. Speaking generally, we'r 
ing on to their second line. Z Corp 
us look a bit ~poor—they’re throug] 
yond the third—screaming abov 
flanks.” “ 

“H’m!”? The general strode a 
where the big Operations map hun; 
wall, stared at its heavy reticulai 
red and blue lines, its massed gr 
colored flags. There—that ragged hi 
yond the others—was where the Z 
comparatively speaking, had done | 
The position of the flags marking | 
corps exasperated him to a dull an; 
unmixed with personal trepidatio 
swung round to his staff officer. 

“Anything from Army?” he jerk 

“Yes, sir. They’ve been ringing 
and on, all the time. In a distinc 
temper. We can consider ourselves 
The general himself was on just 
wanted to speak to you personally.’ 

“H’m!” The corps commander g 
“You told him I’d gone up to the! 
area, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir. Seemed to mollify hi 
Said he wished every general woulc 
himself—we might get on bette 
Hoped you’d really tackle the situ 
This was a highly diplomatic rend 
what the formidable Army comman 
really said. 

The corps commander glared at | 
ordinate. 

“Doesn’t expect me to lead a ¢ 
infantry platoon myself, does hi 
snapped. 

The G. S. O. shrugged his should 

“‘He’s feeling a bit chippy, sir,” 
soothingly. ‘‘He’s been strafed hin 
G. H. Q. G. H. Q.’s annoyed abi 
losses. They’ ve got some politician ¢ 
with them. Makes ’em a bit sensiti 

‘‘Losses?’’ snapped the corps comn 
“‘What do they expect? This isn’t 
feast. Of course there are losses. M 
Can’t make omelets without breakin; 

The G. 8. O. smiled. 

“The trouble is that this time we! 
made the omelet,’’ he murmured. — 

“Well, whose fault is it?” Thi 
commander glowered at him. “] 
ours. We’ve done our best. Haven 
to bed properly for four nights. It’st 
all their damned Army interference. 
run the transport themselves—cé 
over a road without their permissioi 
the heavy artillery themselves. S 
contradictory ‘orders every five mir 
and then expect us to fight the battl 
fault if it goes wrong—their clevern 
goes right!” 

The staff officer relit his pipe, wl 
corps commander made a move 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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this steel helmet; then, catching sight 
mself in one of the mirrors left in the 
a, decided to leave it on. That damned 
jjician might take a fancy to tour round 
ys headquarters. It would look well to 
syearing it. He flung himself heavily 
ta chair. 

Well, what’s the next move?” he asked. 
ty orders from Army?” 

Yes, sir. They’re pulling out two of our 
vions tomorrow—sending us two more 
reserve. I don’t yet know which.” 
Up to strength, I hope?” growled the 
»ral. “Not the slightest use if they’re 


kd 


BS 
[ believe so, sir. Two good divisions, 
+ told me. And they expect us to get 
yard with them. Giving us a second 
yee to earn something in the next honors 
‘ain. He smiled. 
H’m! That confounded Y Division. 
i’t know what they were playing at. 
ly simply didn’t go forward at all— 
‘cely reached even the second line. Left 
X Division absolutely in the air. Hope 
eare better than that. We want fighting 
i:ps—fellowswho’llgothroughanything.” 
So many new drafts lately,”” murmured 
staff officer. “‘The troops aren’t what 
7 were.” 
All right if we had enough of ’em. 
ise damned politicians! Ought to put 
whole nation into uniform. They don’t 
n to realize. What we want is a million 
‘e men—and we’ll have to have ’em, 
before we finish. It’s the only way. 
:p up this killing game. Man for man, 
2an afford ’em better than hecan. Only 
rtowin.” The general absent-mindedly 
< off his steel helmet. It was uncom- 
able, slipped sideways on his head. 
‘he staff officer puffed at his pipe in 
ace. Privately he held altogether heret- 
and revolutionary views on the conduct 
yarfare—on the absurdity of first churn- 
up vast areas into a quagmire by massed 
abardment, for example, and then send- 
masses of troops to be stuck in the im- 
sable swamp as a target for the enemy. 
; it was no part of his job as a tactful 
{ officer to make himself unpopular by 
ressing them. He’d put in a good word 
the general, he thought, with a pal of 
on the army staff. The corps com- 
ader had the brains of a child, and about 
nuch imagination as a bull, but he had 
leniable character and driving power 
n the troops. Pity if he came unstuck. 
d only be replaced by someone as like 
| as two peas—more difficult to get on 
h perhaps. Yes. He’d drop a word in 
right quarter. Over the phone, pri- 
ely, later on, to a man with whom he, 
staff officer, had been at school. He 
iced at the general sitting gloomily in 
chair, the steel helmet on his knees. 
, a decent old chap, really—he’d he 
y to see him go. 
le shifted the pipe along his mouth, rose 
n his seat. 
What about a spot of tea, sir? 
ly in the mess.” 
‘he general rose also, with a sigh. 
I think so. I’m dying for a cup.” He 
led again. “‘This damned war—I’m get- 
y tired of it.” But at the back of his 
id he knew that without ‘this damned 
”’ he would still be only a cavalry 
mel, about to retire on the age limit, and 
guilty almost of a disloyalty to this 
Enificent world event. 
‘he staff officer smiled at him. 
‘Cheer up, sir. It isn’t so bad. And 
ve got those two new divisions coming 
1orrow. I’ll give ’em a good talking-to. 
haps they’ll do better. And we’ll soon 
en up again the divisions that we’re 
ling out. I’ve been talking to the A. G. 
ut drafts.” 
‘hey descended to tea in the mess, dis- 
sing man power and a knock-out blow to 
i the war as they went. Both of them, in 
ret recesses of their minds, simultane- 
ly concealed not-to-be-uttered doubts 
vhat would happen to themselves if this 
tlasting war should, incredibly, really 
|. But—and they likewise concealed their 
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‘relief at the thought—it wasn’t practical 


politics just yet. They ceased their dis- 
cussion as they entered the room where the 
neat white tablecloth was laid. Both were 
old-time regular soldiers—and shop in the 
mess was taboo. 

The windows shook with distant gunfire 
as they sat down. 


G. H. Q.’s advanced or battle headquar- 
ters was in the eighteenth-century mairie 
of a fairly large and pleasant town whose 
cobbled streets were lined with shops that 
did a thriving trade and whose inhabitants 
had come to depend on the war as their prin- 
cipal source of revenue. Somewhere be- 
tween advanced G. H..Q. and the various 
corps headquarters, the headquarters of the 
army holding this particular sector com- 
pletely filled all the available space ina yet 
larger and also cheerfully inhabited town. 
With its innumerable directorates and de- 
partments, the army needed ample accom- 
modation. It conducted a vast business, 
with an army of uniformed clerks feverishly 
busy in the matter of arranging for the al- 
teration of railroad supply trains to adjust 
with the divisions constantly coming in and 
out of the line, ordering up vast quantities 
of ammunition and stores, superintend- 
ing an infinite complexity of commis- 
sariat and road transport, checking over 
colossal quantities of paper returns, impos- 
ing its will on stiff-necked corps staffs, and 
waging a fierce and ceaseless paper warfare 
with G. H. Q. and the various’ bases for 
which the other war—with the enemy— 
merely provided an abstract justification. 
Advanced G.-H. Q. did not concern itself 
with these routine matters. In a final hier- 
archal superiority, G. H. Q. proper attended 
to them—and filled two large towns, fifty 
miles back, with the uniformed population 
necessary for correct bureaucratic control 
of the millions of men of whom—some- 
how—only one out of every three could be 
spared for the actual fighting. That one- 
third renewed itself every day by drafts 
from home. Advanced G. H. Q. was a 
skeleton force of picked staff officers which 
left its comfortable quasi-permanent home 
for the horrors of temporary billets when a 
new battle called for close supervision. 
Shortsighted members of it had been known 
to exclaim “‘Oh, damn the war!”’ when they 
ordered their servants to pack. 

One of those staff officers had been de- 
tailed as bear leader to the eminent poli- 
tician who had chosen to inflict himself on 
G. H. Q. at its busy time. His task, of 
course, was to give the eminent gentleman 
the illusion of seeing everything while at 
the same time preventing him from really 
seeing anything that really mattered. In 
company with his charge—privately and 
wittily designated as Cuthbert—he de- 
scended from the G. H. Q.-flagged motor 
car at the mairie and led the way upstairs 
to the room which was his office. He was 
tired and out of temper. The politician had 
insisted on seeing something of the war, 
and he had taken him into the forward 
area, among the heavy-artillery positions, 
to a hill from which he could see the smoke 
erupting all along the contested ridge. 
Coming back, they had been held up ex- 
asperatingly by endless columns of foot- 
slogging infantrymen marching through the 
rain—new divisions coming up for next 
day’s fight. He had with difficulty pre- 
vented the politician from making a speech 
to one battalion halted in a village square 
for an intersecting stream of motor lorries. 
The politician had thought he might cheer 
the lads up a bit. The staff officer had man- 
aged to conceal his horror, be duly tactful. 
The trip was now over, the politician satis- 
factorily brimful of all the wonders he had 
seen. He invited him to a chair, filled a 
pipe for himself. In that confounded open 
car—he hadn’t been able to get a limou- 
sine—he hadn’t had a decent smoke all day. 
Ruddy war! 

The politician produced a cigar. 

“Tt’s been marvelous!” he said fervently. 
“T had no idea of the vast scale of every- 
thing. And you really think we’re getting 
the upper hand now?” 
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» Kor Social Occasions 


Planters Pennant Peanuts are 
ideal for social occasions because 
these big, golden peanuts are a/- 
ways fresh and crisp. 


For the bridge game, for the 


“>> luncheon—whenever you want 


4 something particularly delicious 


| to offer your guests—Jjust send to 


any confectionery for Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts in the 
glassine bags that keep them 
crisp, fresh and wholesome. 


You can eat as many as you want, 
for Planters Peanuts are ‘food as 
well as the most delicious of 
goodies. The five cent bag is 
“The Nickel Lunch.” 


They are not Planters Salted 
Peanuts unless they are in the 
glassine.bag with the “Planters” 
name and ‘“‘Mr. Peanut”’ on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 
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The olden story that is ever new; 

< told in the low-pitched solemn 

én oon CAMS 18$ baritone of Blackfeet chief. To the 
musical accompaniment of some 


the Mountains in 


szlacier 


nearby flashing waterfall. Atten- 
tive the listeners—one to the Indian 
love legendof thelongago—and the 
other? Well, what is moon magic 
in the mountains for, anyhow? 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Axrange your trip to this paradise spot so 
that you will be here while the moon is at 
its full. Then hypnotic new beauty, wholly 
different from the gorgeousness of day- 
time, wil! jewel these friendly mountains. 


And by day you will hike or ride horse- 
back over trails that pierce thick beds of 
rainbow-hued mountain flowers. You will 
clamber up to mile-high observation 
ledges. You will fish in snow-fed streams 
and depthless mountain lakes. You will 
tide in comfortable motor busses and 
motor launches. You will camp out. Or 
you will just relax and loaf luxuriously on 
the broad verandas of famed Glacier Park 
hotels and rustic chalets. 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel, wonder train, 
with its bathrooms (for women as well as 
for men), barber shop, maid, manicure 
and valet service, and unsurpassed cuisine, 
runs direct between Chicago, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland via Spokane— 
traverses the southern boundary of Gla- 
cier National Park for 60 miles. Arrange 
for Glacier Park stop-off—an all-expense- 
paid tour of 1 to 7 days or longer—or a 


. Seattle, Wash. A. J. Dickin- 


Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tour. You see 
high peaks from low passes—only 60 miles 
of Great Northern main line are above 
4,000 feet; longest cinderless mileage of 
any railroad inthe Northwest—1,100 miles 
behind giant oil-burning locomotives. 


Before or after visiting Glacier Park, take 
the free side trip to Vancouver from 
Seattle. See Victoria, Lake Chelan, Rainier 
and Crater Lake National Parks. Great 
Northern schedules facilitate steamer con- 
nections for Alaska and The Orient. Your 
choice of steamer or rail to or from Cal- 
ifornia. During the Glacier Park season 
the Great Northern operates special open 
top observation cars eastbound and west- 
bound for long distances through the 
mountain regions. 


For free books and information, apply 
any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, or 113 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, 214 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 516 Longacre 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., 516 
Railway Exchange, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1403 Fourth Ave., 


son, Passenger Traffic Man- 


“ . 
i: See America 
ager, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


First” 


Ask about Burlington Escorted Tours 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Fidacens Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest-—No Extra Fare 


The staff officer just stopped himself 
from shrugging his shoulders. 

“Looks like it,” he said diplomatically. 
“Of course the army’s got to be kept up to 
strength—the people at home must realize 
that. We’re not at the end of it yet.” 

The politician puffed at his cigar. He 
was an amiable man, genuinely patriotic. 

“How much longer do you think the war 
will last?” 

The staff officer stared at his interlocutor. 
Not a question to be answered rashly! He 
took his pipe out of his mouth, looked at it, 
put it back again. 

“Tmpossible to say, of course. It’s one 
big machine up against another. Two or 
three years yet, perhaps, before we're 
through.” 

“Two or three—years!’’ The politician 
stared at him aghast. “‘ You can’t mean it. 
It’s not possible.” He was almost angry. 
“Think of the lives—at this rate, hundreds 
of thousands of lives—two or three years 
more will cost!” 

The staff officer contemplated that toll 
of. lives unemotionally. These people 
seemed to think that war was a football 
match! Of course it would cost lives, but 
the country was still stiff with men not yet 
in the army. He must sustain the stand- 
point of G. H. Q.—good opportunity, in 
fact. 

“Bound to have casualties in war, I’m 
afraid. We do our best to minimize them, 
of course. The fact is, it all depends on 
what the country gives us. We can’t make 
bricks without straw. A really big effort, 
now, might bring the war to an end. We’re 
planning it, in fact, for next year. But the 
country must give us men—and munitions. 
We shall need munitions on a bigger scale 
than ever next year.” 

The politician turned his mental gaze to 
that future. Munitions. His brother was a 
munitions manufacturer on an immense 
scale—was making an immense fortune. 
More than ever, next year. H’m! That 
boy of his brother’s, in the infantry, he 
ought to have tried to see him. He won- 
dered if the lad was in the battle whose dull 
persistent thudding rattled the window- 
panes. Two or three years! He’d try and 
get him out of the infantry—wangle him 
into a staff job. Would it be worth while 
speaking about him to this staff officer? 
No. Unsympathetic type. Better work it 
from the War Office end. 

The weather outside seemed to be clearing 
a little. An evening light brightened the 
windows. From somewhere overhead came 
the loud drone of an aeroplane. It gave 
the politician an inward jerk of alarm. He 
had been in quite an unpleasant air raid as 
he came out of the theater recently. He 
cocked an ear up to the sound. 

“That’s not an enemy, I suppose?’ he 
asked. ‘‘Do they ever bomb you here? I 
take it you headquarters are always after 
one another?”’ 

The staff officer shrugged his shoulders. 

“They have just tickled us up once or 
twice,’ he said with a tolerant smile. ‘But 
naturally, nothing very serious. It isn’t 
done, you know.” 

The politician stared. “Not done?” 

The staff officer smiled again. 

“My dear sir, how d’you imagine we 
could carry on the war if we started knock- 
ing each other’s headquarters to bits? It’s 
altogether too easy. They biff us—we biff 
them. Nothing to it. Better to fight like 
gentlemen—leave each other’s headquar- 
ters alone. Sort of unwritten law, you 
know—always has been. There’d be chaos 
otherwise.” 

The politician tried a mental grapple 
with that problem. ‘‘Yes. Yes. I suppose 
so,” he said, but his voice had a note of un- 
certainty to it. 

They sat for a minute or two in silence, 


‘smoking. It was very quiet in this room. 


Only that rattle of the windowpanes re- 
minded the politician that a great battle 
was raging. He was, fantastically, sitting 
at the very heart of it, in the ultimate cen- 
tral ganglion of control. It gave him a feeli g 
of awe. It was almost uncannily peacefu 
in this remoteness from the actual strife. 


July 18 


He had suddenly a vision of that s 
spouting ridge—of the monster guns pu 
ing shells onto it. In that inferno | 
were dying—killing one another. It 
difficult to realize it here. He wond 
suddenly if this cool-mannered staff of: 
did realize it—wondered suddenly if a 
the staffs pitting their brains against ¢ 
other realized the translation into Tr 
and-blood horror of their intellectual | 
gisms. Probably not. Natural protec! 
screen of the human mind. They eC 
only do their job by reducing it to. 
stract formule. Pleasant sense of po 
they must have—these millions of j 
moving at their will, killing one anot 
They didn’t see anything of that. Ag 
able life, theirs—ironically agreeable, § 
pose the opposing headquarters did by. 
each other out of existence, so that i 
couldn’t carry on the war —— Ww 
then? Absurd thoughts! | 

The staff officer rose. | 

“Well, what about cleaning up a 
before dinner? I suggest a hot bath, | 
sonally. Want one after sitting in } 
damned chilly car all day. And”. 
glanced at his desk, piled with docum 
awaiting his signature—‘“‘I’ve a devil | 
lot of work tonight. Shan’t go to bed) 
the small hours. If anyone eyer tells 
that we staff officers enjoy the war you 
tell them, sir—it’s a first-class lie. Ej 
one of us would rather be with the troo 

A day or two later the politician was 
dressing a packed mass meeting in a m 
tions district. His audience was comp) 
of working men and women who weree 
ing more money than in all their lives 
had ever dreamed possible. They were | 
then seriously considering the expedic 
of striking for yet higher wages. Hence 
presence of the politician. His visit to 
front had given him an additional im) 
tance. The fact gave him, secretly, a1 
pleasurable feeling. A successful camp; 
now for the intensification of munit! 
output, the stalling off of this threate 
strike, would mean a place for him in 
cabinet at the next shuffling of the ea 
He exerted all his eloquence, finished 1 
a soul-stirring peroration: 

“On you, men and women, depends 
destiny of nations. I ask you, the cou) 
asks of you, magnificent though your 
triotism has been, for yet one more effo 
for one immense selfless effort worth’ 
the fathers and sisters and brothers of 
lads who are fighting—one great final e 
that shall finish the war!”’ 

The grimy audience poured out into 
street. One of those workmen summe 
the general reaction to the. orator’s | 
marks: ‘‘Finish the war? ’E don’t k| 
what ’e’s talkin’ abaht! This ruddy 
can go on forever for all that I ceare—« 
cares either! We shan’t never ’ave su 
time again—any of us. Come on, Em 
let’s go to the movies.” 


Far away, in black night, on a ridge | 
was a morass underfoot, through an att’ 
phere that was poisoned, under vindic; 
murderous outbursts of shellfire, soz 
and weary infantrymen stumbled their 
ficult and dangerous ways to the lin 
water-filled shell holes whence they w' 
attack at the morrow’s dawn. In a‘ 
officer’s room, twenty miles in rear of th 
half a dozen uniformed press corresp( 
ents were writing dispatches to a m| 
thoughtfully supplied by higher ange 
They were happy men, busy in a clow 
tobacco smoke. One of them had just 
a brain wave, copied by the rest with a’ 
tic variations: ‘‘The troops go forv 
with the joyous zest of men engaged — 
great game—some units went into the 
action dribbling a football. It is only) 
skill and devotion of the staff that m 
scientific modern warfare possible on 
vast scale. Even now, perhaps, the g 
public at home does not fully realize ¥ 
war means. It has not come home to t) 
as it does to us here.” 


Editor’s Note—A Battle Piece: New m 
appear in next week’s issue of The Saturday 
ning Post. fe. 
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COUNTING IN POLITICS? 
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nose of her visit—to get her husband’s 
-advanced. 

‘VYhat’s wrong with your husband?” I 
wi the poor thing after making her 
1 up. 

‘Je’s in jail.” 

‘What’s he. done?” 

‘Jothing, lady.” 

Now, now, if you want me to help 
eos 
Oh, he kill a man. It was a great big 
, My husband isa little fella. He take 
sor. Zip! They put him in jail. How 
yabies going to eat?” She began to sob 
o. 
nat appeal meant a trip to the district 
imey’s office. There was not much I 
ido. It was murder. Everything con- 
ed—and I did consider everything—it 
ied the best thing was to get a certifi- 
from the school board permitting the 
ian’s eldest child to.go to work; and 
a that had been done I found a job for 
child. Mrs. Blanko has never voted, 
ough she is legally qualified. You may 
ind on it that she will vote now. She is 
man, and I’m the woman leader of my 
‘ict. I’ll see that she votes.. As for Mr. 
\ko, it will be about fifteen years be- 
he is restored to his family, even if he 
model prisoner. 


Befriending Potential Voters 


here are seasons of the year when day 
r day I have to go to the magistrate’s 
+ to help out tenants in their battles 
\thelandlords. Emergency laws drafted 
op the pyramiding of rents were a mag- 
ent boon to those of us whose lives are 
sted to the Alice in Wonderland pro- 
on of getting the American voter to 
cise that right for which mankind has 
1 struggling since the beginning of 
gs. Reduced to its essence, my work is 
onstrating to the members of the elec- 
te that there are valuable privileges at- 
‘ing to the suffrage. To do that I have 
rork every day, including Sundays and 
days. 

ne of my friendships, formed in the days 
n I was an election-district captain, is 
1 Mrs. Sweeney, who is a scrub woman 
me of the public buildings. Her son 
es a street-cleaning cart. She thanks 
for both these sources of income. Any 
siderable increase in the rent she pays 
ner tenement flat over in the gas-house 
on is a blow at her budget that can be 
sured only in the hours of back-breaking 
which such an increase represents to 


would be the difference between go- 
to an occasional movie, of paying her 
Trance premium, and of half a dozen 
r mild luxuries that tend to keep her 
d free from worry; and giving these 
gs up, surrendering herself to a life en- 
y drab. 
fell, not so long ago a new landlord 
€ to collect the rents from Mrs. Sweeney 
the seventy-five others who are the 
1s of the families dwelling in the brick 
» that is their home. He told them all 
; the next month’s rent would be eight 
ars additional. There was a time when 
y would have had to choose between 
ing or having their belongings placed in 
street by city court marshals, but that 
> is gone. 
irs. Sweeney in her black silk dress, her 
e | Fay heaving with the stress of her 
gnation, came to see me at the club and 
‘Ine about this fresh trouble. — 
Bein court tomorrow afternoon with as 
ly of your fellow tenants as you can 
ter,” I told her, and added, ‘“‘I’ll be 
e with a lawyer. If trying will fix 
‘gS you won’t have to pay any increase.”’ 


The next morning I was visited by the 
landlord. He said he was having some 
trouble with his tenants. I told him I knew 
it, and then I called in one of the lawyers 
and we discussed the situation as friendly 
as could be. The landlord had an idea, I 
think, that he could enlist us on his side, 
but he did not have a chance of doing that. 
He admitted he was making a fair profit on 
his investment in spite of the heavy in- 
terest charges being sucked out of the build- 
ing by a group of mortgage holders. When 
he left he had been persuaded to leave his 
tenants in peaceful possession at their old 
rentals. Before he consented, of course, he 
had seen an unpleasant vision of city in- 
spectors swooping down on him in droves 
with demands for new fire escapes, better 
boilers, new wiring and other expensive 
repairs. 

When I sent for Mrs. Sweeney and told 
her she need not bother going to court her 
delight was adequate payment for all my 
trouble. At the last election we voted 
more than one hundred and forty people 
living in that tenement, which was every 
man and woman in the place entitled to a 
vote. 

A magistrate would have to be a little 
more than human to keep from aligning 
himself as a friend of the tenants in these 
battles. They know, of course, that the 
landlord who is complained of rarely is the 
owner of the property involved. As a rule 
he is what we call a leaster—a man who 
merely leases the apartment house for the 
purpose of exploiting it. His only chance of 
a big profit is to increase rents and cut down 
all forms of service—heating, cleaning, and 
soon. Then, too, the magistrate draws his 
authority from the people, and as he looks 
down from the bench the array of tenants 
herded by the district leader, or a repre- 
sentative, are bound to look more like ‘‘the 
people” than a single landlord, no matter 
how many lawyers he may have brought to 
court. Nevertheless, there are some magis- 
trates whose judicial qualities are a little 
too finely grained to be swayed by even 
such influences. 

We don’t mind that. Just sending our 
lawyer to help the tenants serves our main 
purpose of making friends with them. 


Political Eves 


There are more than twenty assembly 
districts like ours in the city, and ours is 
fairly typical. It is divided into forty-odd 
election districts, in each of which there are 
from four to six hundred voters. In each of 
these election districts there is a man cap- 
tain and a woman captain. There was a 
time when I first took charge when I was 
glad to get anyone to be captain, whether 
she was especially well qualified or not. 
Nowadays I can pick and choose, and when 
I select a woman she is one with the neces- 
sary qualities. As each district leader is a 
minor boss ruling the lesser territory of an 
assembly district as the boss rules his city, 
so the election-district captains are seedling 
bosses, exercising a sort of chieftainship 
over the city block in which they live. The 
extension of suffrage to women has made it 
necessary for both the major parties to 
create a political Eve for every Adam in the 
organizations. Sometimes the local politi- 
cal bosses do this only after a more far- 
sighted rival has defeated them by bringing 
to the polls legions of new. women voters. 
But as time goes on, politicians will no 
more neglect this phase of their work than a 
general with a sound military education 
will leave his flank exposed to an enemy’s 
attack. 

So, in a typical block in our district, a 
block on which is reared a fortresslike 
rectangle of apartment houses, there is a 
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Guards Your Teeth 


Checks Decay-Kills Germs~ 
Washes Them Away 


Precious Tooth Enamel 
This dental cream protects it 


By Ira Davis Joel, B.S., M.S. 
Department of Bacteriology 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH FAITHFULLY. 
You brush them carefully. 
when you visit your dentist you are 
often surprised at the number of cavi- 


ties his instruments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others seemingly 


no more careful than yourself en- 
joy the blessing of sound teeth. 
What is the trouble? 


The trouble is that your teeth 
require a certain kind of protec- 
tion which you are failing to 
give them—the protection they 
need is adequate dental care 
and the daily use of a germ- 
killing dentifrice. 


“Yhesls protection they need is the 

germicidal protection of Koly- 
nos Dental Cream. Kolynos not 
only keeps your teeth white and 
glistening, but its main properties 
are highly antiseptic—very impor- 
tant properties if you are to have 
sound teeth, teeth free from danger- 
ous, offensive, and painful cavities. 


Kills germs—washes them away 


Did you ever watch snowflakes 
collect upon a window-pane? That 
is the way germs collect upon your 
teeth. The first few find it hard to 
cling, but soon they build up rap- 
idly. First, Bacilli Acidophili lodge 
on the enamel. They are tiny, short 
threads of germs. In your saliva is 
a. sticky substance called mucin. 
Little flakes of this adhere to the 
teeth. Thus a close, sticky, web- 
like film spreads across the enamel, 
a film of malignant germs that 
cause decay. These germs multiply 
with amazing rapidity. Each pro- 
duces tiny quantities of harmful 


A—The sticky, web-like film of 
germs, mucin and food particles 
begins to form. B—Acid then 
begins to eat into the enamel 
rods and separate them, before 
it finally destroys the rods them- 
selves. C—Germs swarm in 
through the break in the en- 
amel and attack the dentine 
under it. D—When the decay 
reaches the pulp which sur- 
rounds the nerve, toothache 
follows. 


Yet 
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acid. The film holds this acid 
against the teeth while it gradu- 
ally eats into the enamel. 


Kolynos checks this. To begin 
with, it Ais germs. It breaks up 
the film. It washes away the film, 
with its multitude of germs, from 
your teeth. It leaves comparatively 
few germs in your mouth; hours 
pass before there are again enough 
to be dangerous to your teeth. And 
even then, so thoroughly polished 
are your teeth that it is very much 
harder for the germs and the mucin 
to cling to the glossy enamel surface. 


FREE—Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, 42 inch to the brushing. 


Tue Korynos Company, Dept. 1-B2 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample tube to 
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How do YOUR 


goods arrive? 


AMAGES and concealed losses in transit 

are part of your shipping costs. Safety 
of your goods will be one aim of a General 
Box Engineer should you ask him to study 
your shipping methods. 


A decrease in weight, with an increase in 
strength will be a second aim—with attend- 
ant lowering of freight costs. If a Pioneer 
Box or Crate is indicated by his study 
there will be further savings in storage 
space required, in assembly, in packing and 
closing. 


These combined savings are sometimes re- 
markable. For one manufacturer the sav- 
ing was $5280 in one month on transporta- 
tion charges alone. In addition to this there 
were the other savings referred to above. 
Also the customers saved money because 
of the ease and simplicity of opening the 
Pioneers and uncrating the merchandise. 


To put your shipping on a more scientific 
and economical basis, if possible, will cost 
you nothing. You can have the services of 
a General Box Engineer without charge. 
Then if you adopt a product of this com- 
pany, our twelve factories insure you an 
unfailing supply. 


Write for bulletins—‘‘General Box Ser- 
vice’’— that tell how we save money for 
others. Let us know, too, if a General 
Box Engineer may apply himself to your 
problem. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
508 North Dearborn Street - 


Factories—Bogalusa, La., 


Chicago, Illinois 


N. Y , Cincinnati, 
Illmo, Mo., 
Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


Brooklyn, 


Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Orleans, La., 


To the ‘Receiver 


The receiver of mer- 
chandise has, or 
should have, a keen 
interest in the kind 
of container used to 
ship his goods. Pro- 
gressive manufac- 
turers recognize this 
and ship in contain- 
ers that are safe and 
economical;that can 
be opened and un- 
packed quickly— 
and can be re-used. 


Pioneer Boxes and 
Crates are highly re- 
garded by receivers. 
They are light and 
strong. They pre- 
vent petty theft. 
They are opened in 
a few seconds. The 
entire top lifts up 
likethelidofatrunk. 
Contents are un- 
packed quickly. 


A booklet, ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments,” will 
be sent you free—if 
you will write for it. 


) FINISHED PRODUCT 
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man who is the representative of my co- 
leader and there is a woman who is my 
representative. Those captains are the least 
common denominators of politics, but they 
are as important as the rivets in a steel 
bridge. They are not alone in their glory, 
however, because the district leaders of the 
rival party also have their captains in every 
election district. Sometimes the rival cap- 
tains are good friends; sometimes they are 
as bitterly against each other as blood 
feudists. 

It has seemed to me that women can 
function better in politics if we are organ- 
ized on a separate basis in the districts. I 
think we should work in the big parties, 
but in the district units the women should 
be responsible for their share of the work. 
I know of districts near mine where this has 


_ not been done, but in every such instance 


the woman leader is a mere figurehead. Her 
appointment was a gesture made by the 
men in control so they could keep their 
control absolute. 


The Social Side of Politics 


In choosing my captains I know I cannot 
be effective if I select only women who will 
be congenial with one another. The captain 
must, above all, be a person congenial with 
the people in the block where she is to work. 
For this reason I have several women among 
the forty-odd who work with me who are 
well placed in the social scale. Several are 


' negresses, a few are Jewish, some are school- 


teachers. My captains provide a graphic 
cross section of my district, socially and 
ethnically. But every one of them has in- 
gratiating qualities, and all of them are 
energetic and deeply interested in the work 
of politics. Whether or not they are highly 
placed in the social scale, they are as ready 
to talk to a janitress as to the mistress of a 
fifteen-thousand-dollar-a-year apartment 
with a view of the river. They have learned 
that the vote of the janitress is just as valu- 
able when it is dropped in the ballot box as 
is the vote of the most cultured woman in 
the city. 

What are they getting out of all this 
work? Not much, unless it be something 
of that thrill that comes to a college boy 
when he races down the field with the ball 
under his arm or takes the last hurdle a 
stride ahead of the nearest runner of the 
rival school. The jobs some of them get are, 
generally speaking, not so good as they 
might have if they devoted themselves with 
equal fervor to something outside of politics. 
I know one woman district leader who holds 
a twelve-thousand-dollar elective county 
office; I know another in the rival party 
who heads a state department and gets five 
thousand dollars a year. One of our men 
captains has a forty-five-hundred-dollar 
city job now. Some of the others in my 
district have less important ones. Several 
of my girls have clerical jobs; a few have 
husbands or sons or brothers in jobs that 
would not have been open to them but for 
the request for help made to me by the 
woman in question. There are not many 
positions open to women yet, but we have 
aspirations. 

The way it works now, my co-leader will 
hear of something downtown—maybe a job 
in the health department not under civil 
service—and when he sees me he will ask, 
“Who have you got for a secretarial job at 
eighteen hundred dollars?’”’ I’ve always 
got somebody for it. One of my captains 
came to me the other day and said her son 
was out of work. The very next day I had 
him placed as a clerk for the statein a po- 
sition that sort of belongs to us. We made 
room for him by getting a better job for his 
predecessor. Only a part of the captains 
have political jobs themselves, but as a rule 
they have close relatives holding down 
fairly good jobs. Most of the leaders, men 
and women, are attached sooner or later. 
One woman leader is an assistant district 
attorney; one woman resigned as leader 
when she was appointed magistrate; ar 
other holds a well-paid elective office; an- 
other is the wife of a judge and is satisfied 
with that, and one is a lawyer and gets\a 


T 
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lot of business that she would othe 
miss. rsa 

The social side of politics, now tha’ 
women are in it, is becoming more and 
important. I gave a card party jus 
cently, and called it a good day’s 
when eight of my captains won prizes. | 
summer, soon after the close of school,), 
is a big party for all the children oj 
district held in a park. They eat mor 
a thousand dollars’ worth of ice cream 
nobody ever asks them whether the 
rents are Republicans or Democrat 
Socialists, and nobody cares. : 

The more important functions are 
designed for the entertainment of th 
ers, principally the captains. 


delightful affair. I don’t suppose you 
call it exclusive, but I felt a glow of 
and satisfaction recently when I di 
that one of the men captains of 0 
has become engaged to one of my 
Their wedding is going to make hist 
the district. You can see there the p 
formed by all our efforts. The cap’ 
their subalterns going from cellar 
in every house in the district, wi 
fabric of favors tending to create 
borhood spirit plus that which we 
long to it call the organization. 

Naturally there must be head 
for such activities as tend to dev 
litical cohesiveness in the district, 
club is that headquarters. It used to 
residence, one of those typical browns| 
front city houses with unsatisfactory 
ing, high ceilings and dark hallways, 
the days when our club was strictly am: 
line institution there were glistening | 
cuspidors on every floor. The rooms 
crowded with an assortment of ugly f 
ture bought by a committee of men. 1 
was indifferent janitor service, and the] 
never was free from odors. The you 
men properly called it a hang-out. 
then we, the womenfolks, got the vote, 
were not admitted to the club right a 
for at first the men were quite hostile t 
idea. I overheard two of them discui 
it before the thing had been settled. 

“Jimmie wants to let the women 
said one of them. 

“ Ah-h-h!”’ growled the other. “Ab 
that’s a nutty thing. Good-by, ¢ 
Ah-h-h!”’ He was not a very artic 
person, but his half growl, half sneei 
pressed perfectly the feeling of the 1 
Then we gave them a party, at the eh 


Making it a Co-Ed Club 


I was on the entertainment | 
and I made it my business to roun 
every pretty girl in the district, anc 
cluded some who were out of it. I ha 
idea the opposition was based on a- 
among the men that only the frur 
dowdy old women would make use of 
club, and that they would seek to domi 
it. We arranged for a vaudeville show, 
it was a real show, with some top-line 
the big time, and we were extravagat 
preparing the refreshments. The s 
wiches were dainty, but when I saw one 
eat fourteen without leaving his plac 
the buffet I felt that I was also justifie 
calling them good. The cakes were 
umphant combinations of eggs, bu 
flour, vanilla and icings. After that 
ning our standing in the club was assv 

We get along as distinct groups ent! 
without friction, and I know the clubh 
is more interesting to the women bec: 
the men are around, just as I suspect 
more interesting to the men because wé 
there. At Christmas we always have a 
for the children of the district, and the 
a present, besides candy and inexpen 
toys, for every child that comes. 

Some of the tough spirits that use: 
rule the district with their fists and w! 
idea of a political party was a clam-chov 
racket up the river during which kegs 
kegs of beer would be consumed and b 
spilled in settling various points of hi 
that came into dispute—those hardy 8 

(Continued on Page 157) 3 
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iad to come to the newer entertain- 
n3 planned by the club for the voters. 
sst they clung desperately to their 
} hats and betrayed other symptoms 
yvousness, but in the end we managed 
nt them at their ease. 

yink they are as tough as ever, but we 
rfound a few tender spots. I say I 
, they are as tough as ever. I might 
-hat I know they are as ready to use 
ifists to back up their leaders as they 
swere. You know there is a grim law of 
tganization which permits a leader to 
enly so long as he can carry his district. 
eume the co-leader at the beginning of a 
jto throw out my associate, who is, of 
le, the real leader. He knows more of 
ies than I shall ever know. He is a 
in utterly without fear, a courageous, 
fighter, who wore a uniform in France. 
ir some time I had been an election- 
‘ct captain, and then one day he asked 
I would like to become co-leader with 


jut I shouldn’t know what to do,” I 
ted. 

)o just what you have been doing,’’ he 
| “Help me get out the vote. Only 
part will be. to take charge of the 
en.” 

Vouldn’t your wife 
ast. : 
{o,”’ he said; “‘you are the one we 
8 wife is one of my close friends. I 
<she knows more of polities than I do, 
| can see now that it would have been 
politics for him to select her to be his 
ader. 

nally I said to him that I would take 
lace on one condition. 

shoot!’’ said he. 

f there should be any jobs for women 
uld want to be the one to say which 
en would get the jobs.” 

Vhy,”’ he chided me in mock amaze- 
;, ‘I thought you said you didn’t know 
hing about politics, and here you are 
ying all there is to know. Of course 
ll pick the women for the jobs, and I’ll 
ip all the jobs for women I can too.”’ 


”? T started to 


A Fight With the Boss 


en I started in on the clubhouse. I 
d to have the hideous double parlors 
he first floor turned into a single big 
. There were folding doors dividing 
1 before we came into the club. I 
ed parquet floors laid, also. 

Nhat else?’”’ they asked me. 

Ne shall want some new furniture for 
room, which is to belong to the women. 
ll be a good assembly room too.” 

xet what you want,” they told me, and 


aw we have a piano player, a good 
ograph, light rattan furniture covered 
cretonne, curtains, a few good en- 
ings and decently shaded lights. The 
floor is ours. The top floors belong to 
nen, and if they care to play cards up 
2 in shirt sleeves and with collars off 
one end of the day to the other, it 
not concern us at all. However, be- 
I had completed the alterations of the 
floor of the clubhouse I had many 
r things to think about, for we were in- 
ed in a fight. 
was a fight with the boss, a silent man 
gendary power, one whose friendly 
2 Was worth winning, one whose frown 
to be feared. How that fight started 
not matter so much now, but while it 
d it was a nerve-racking thing. 
1¢ first tangibly hostile move from the 
was the establishment in our district 
Tival club. Two of our members who 
lucrative public offices were induced to 
n from our club and join the new one. 
y did 80, confident that the boss would 
h his defiant vassal and make them 


> powerful in the district. A few of our. 


| who refused to resign from our club 
kicked out of their city or county or 
> Jobs. When any of us had to ap- 
in court the magistrates were cold and 
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sometimes openly hostile. It was a lean 
period and we had only our anger to keep us 
warm. But power in politics starts with 
one’s neighbors, and our neighbors were for 
us and against the boss. 

There are more than two score of clubs 
like ours in the city, headquarters for Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and in every one 
of them, I daresay, there is at least one 
group of men who meet regularly to play 
eards. Generally, I suppose, it is a poker 
game. One night two policemen took up 
positions in front of our clubhouse. One of 
them in an embarrassed whisper explained 
that they had been posted there as pickets 
to prevent gambling. We had that annoy- 
ance stopped by an injunction, but as fast 
as we stopped one annoyance the boss’ busy 
little friends thought up new ones; but 
they hurt us chiefly by shutting off our ac- 
cess to the job reservoir. He—and when I 
say “he’’ I mean my co-leader—managed 
to get places for the less important workers 
when they needed them, through his wide 
acquaintance with contractors and business 
men in other fields who were under obli- 
gations to him deep enough to overcome 
their fear of antagonizing the boss. 


‘The Battle of the Ballots 


The boss selected a man who had been 
created by our leader, as a candidate for 
chief of the district. That movement did 
not get very far. My associate was too 
popular; but he decided the best way for 
us to fight back was for him to run for a 
city office, so we went into the primaries. 
It was more than a fight for a nomination 
for a big city office; it was a war against the 
boss. If we won, our enemy would soon be- 
come an ex-boss. Wild dogs turn on a 
crippled comrade no more viciously than 
the underlings of a political organization 
hustle to get their fangs into a boss who is 
licked. We hoped to lick him, and inspired 
by that hope we rallied every enemy of his 
and every friend of ours. 

They were not idle in the boss’ camp 
either. Once two of his men came to me 
with a proposition to go over to the other 
side. I laughed at them. 

When primary day came we were strong 
in more than a third of the districts, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that if we 
could count on fair dealing—which we knew 
we could not—we should win easily. We 
had the votes, but the boss’ candidate had 
the advantage of their complete control of 
the election machinery in most of the 
districts. 

That night, after the polls had closed, one 
of our friends telephoned information to our 
downtown headquarters at a hotel that in 
the polling booth nearest the home of the 
boss some of his workers were preparing to 
spoil every ballot marked for us. Four or 
five of our men rushed downstairs, leaped 
into an automobile and started off to see 


‘ what they could do to prevent this outrage. 


Many times since in our clubhouse I have 
heard repeated the story of their adventure 
that night. 

The leader of the party was a young boy 
not long out of law college, but shrewd 
enough to have served as our campaign 
manager in that fight. It was nearly mid- 
night when they reached the milled board 
cubicle on the sidewalk. Inside on the 
clerk’s table all the ballots of our party 
were spread out, and some men were ap- 
parently just preparing to perform some 
kind of operation on them. A couple of 
police detectives were standing by. 

“Somebody,” predicted the lad who 
headed our party, “‘is going to go to jail for 
this.”’ 

Just then he was struck on the head from 
behind. The lights were flashed off. He 
was dragged to the sidewalk outside the 
booth. Blows seemed to come at him from 
every direction. He put a hand across his 
face to shield it from a heavy boot. A 
blackjack shattered the bones in his hand. 
Someone fired a revolver at close range in 
that tangle of men there on the sidewalk. 
Why the young lawyer was not killed is still 
a mystery. 


EVENING 


For cool heads, nimble fingers 


Mighty hard, isn’t it, to think a busi- 
ness proposition through when the 
mercury 1s trying to pop out of the 
thermometer and your brow is weeping 
with perspiration ? 

To keep cool and fit throughout the 
sultry, sticky days keep a Robbins & 
Myers Fan pointed in your direction. 


Use R&M breeze-bringers, also, to 
fréshen up the folks in the outer office 
— watch how the typists shift into high 
and bookkeepers buckle down. 


R&M Fans are quiet-running and 
economical. Less than a penny an hour 
brings you their coolness and comfort. 
Order yours now and be ready for that 
hot spell. 


Robbins & Myers 


Fans and Motors 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. - BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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Original Siphon 
Refrigerators 


Are made in styles and sizes to meet 
the requirements of every home, be 
it small or large. 


They are recognized as the 


Standard of the American Home 


All Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators are 
built for either ice or electrical refrigeration. 


Representative Dealers in all Cities 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CoO. 


SAINT PAUL NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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The men who had gone there with him 
were beaten, too, but not so badly., When 
the fight stopped, our lad was eurled up 
on the sidewalk only half conscious and 
bleeding from deep wounds in his’ scalp. 
An examination later at a hospital dis- 
closed that several of his ribs had been 
broken. 

““That,”’ said my associate when we saw 
him swathed in bandages in his sick bed, 
“is why I always contended politics was 
not a woman’s game.” 

“‘There will be less of this,” I replied, 
“when it really has become a woman’s 
game.” 

We were counted out to a defeat in that 
contest, although if the ballot boxes could 
have been opened we contend we: would 
have had a victory in spite of everything. 
The boss had a lot of enemies, more enemies 
than we had friends, but it was all the same 
thing in that fight. A day or so after the 
primary election the boss spent almost an 
entire day in conference with his leaders. 
We continued to harry him in every way 
we could think of, and the attack on our 
campaign manager, for which he was in no 
way responsible, did not help him any. He 
was, to say the least, perturbed. ‘ 

That fight had been ended by a com- 
promise truce when the boss died. Whether 
it would have been a-permanent truce I 
don’t know, but as it was, we quickly 
ceased to be an orphan district. 

I wish that some of my feminine ac- 
quaintances of that upstate country club 
might have been at the house of the boss 
the night before his funeral. They would 
have seen things that might have persuaded 
them that political organizations are rarely 
powerful when all the legs under the council 
table are incased in silk stockings. 


From Cellar to Garret 


A flight of brownstone steps led up from 
the street into the old-fashioned parlor of 
his home. Tall thick candles burned there 
beside his coffin. A soft rug had been placed 
by it so that his friends could sink to their 
knees as they arrived, or left, and say a 
prayer for him. 

There were women with shawls on their 
heads who bent their knees on that rug 
during that long night; men in silk hats; 
men with calloused hands; policemen, ex- 
saloon keepers, statesmen, street-car con- 
ductors, bankers. They were all his friends. 
My co-leader and I were glad—and said 
so too—that we had achieved a peace with 
him before he died. We had been friends 
with him for a much longer time than we 
had been enemies. 

The line of mourners seemed unending, 
but it was a fascinating political pageant for 
those who could interpret it. Every face 
that looked down on the silent mask of the 
dead boss was the countenance of someone 
who had been helped by him. If he had not 
helped people he would not have been boss. 
Nothing could be more certain than that 
he was a politician by day and by night, 
in season and out of season. Those who 
worked with him had to play the game 
the same way. His instructions used to be, 
“From cellar to garret, boys; from cellar 
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to garret.”” Later he gave the sam 
vice—the same order, I should say—t 
women who came ‘into the organizz 
He gave us a shrewd bit of advice, to 
to ourselves: 
“Tell your women who won’t go 0 
vote because they don’t like telling 
age,” he said, ‘“‘tell them to say the 
‘thirty plus.’ ” He knew human natu 
the core. I was named one of a comm 
that named the successor of the old be 
One of the other women was a sn 
haired, merry creature of seventy 
whose throne was a morris chair place 
side the marble-top of a little bakery 
restaurant in a crowded tenement s 
where in perpendicular layers lived | 
from Rumania, from Spain, from R 
and the Levant.’ Many of these famili¢ 
only because the father stood in the st 
all day long behind a pushcart selling | 
thing that might be bought cheaply—fi 
green vegetables, pickles, fish, seconds 
jobbers in clothing. | 


An Effective Part ‘of the Mach, 


To all these people my associate on 
organization committee was a sort of e 
bound goddess. If they got into anys 
trouble they called for her. Ifa poliex 
arrested one of them he yelled for her 
perately, as a wolf cub might howl { 
mother. If any one of a multitude ¢ 
spectors gave one of them a summons 
peddler would bring it around to m 
friend to read and fix. For nearly h’ 
century she has lived in the district of y 
she is now the woman teader. Wher 
husband was alive and keeping a saloo 
was the alderman from their neighborl 
but he was alderman chiefly becaus 
wife had an instinct for politics. He 
the good fellow of the family and shi 
one who applied his good fellowship to 
careers as a skillful engineer might ¢ 
the power of a dammed stream bi a 
wheel. 

She has never held office, althougl 
husband did, and her son does, and ye 
political activities are her life. She doe 
profit from her work except as she de 
satisfaction from being an effective pa 
an effective machine. Then, too, as 
told me, if she was not an important f 
in politics she would havea hard timest 
ing between her friends of the push 
and those who would harry them for ¢ 

The other woman leader was a de 
clerk of one of the municipal courts. 
men on that committee did not ma 
move without consulting the ladies. 
appreciated it as a compliment, realizir 
course, that because of greater exper 
they were much better qualified’ to 
things than we were. ey. 

Nevertheless, I was quite proud tha 
first appointment, the first bit of patro 


_ given out by the committee, was a 


thousand-dollar job to one of the mé 
our club. It was more than a job. Ity 
symbol of triumph. It meant that our 
years of warfare were over. We were 
in the fold. As I said at the beginni) 
am an organization woman all the time 
not merely when the bands are playin 
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‘was saturated with the conceptions and 
jdls and scenes of this world of hectic, 
irned and meretricious fancy. But the 
aety of it was enormous. It took me 
nt the gilded palaces of cities on both 
oinents and in all ages. It dragged me 
“| robbers’ dens, dank dungeons, the 
ying places and fighting grounds and 
of savages in all the wildernesses and 
ads of the world. It carried me with 
«es of humble birth to all sorts of glories, 
guccess on the tented field or the tinted 
savas, from agriculture to authorship, 
rn trials to thrones. 

t gave me a false history; but was it 
ger than that of the serious books? I 
jider. It made me familiar with the 
ast select circles in most of the societies 
{he ages and nations—as familiar, any- 
(7, as were the men and women who 
ite the stuff—and this did me much 
id. I was a naturalized citizen, or at 
st a denizen, of everywhere—until my 
(tus was challenged; and there was no 
:on the farm to challenge it. I never said 
yord to anyone about it, never tried to 
ve, kept my status in this plexus of 
tlds quite to myself, and moved unob- 
sively among my fellow nobles, kings, 
ebooters, bandits and savage chiefs. 
This literature gave me a vocabulary 
i a command of language. Living in a 
‘iety and on a plane where people talked 
lect even when they knew better, be- 
ise to “talk proper’’ was a badge of 
seling stylish,”’ it was an excellent thing 
‘me to converse habitually day after day 
d night after night with the young people 
elegant conversation in Bertha M. Clay 
Mrs. Southworth, or the folk of archaic 
tion of Prof. William Henry Peck. I 
S$ given a more complex intellectual life. 
IT hauled manure or picked bugs from 
> potatoes, I was—false to Martha Crip- 
n—in my subliminal consciousness woo- 
r some fair maid in her father’s sunken 
rden or exhorting my followers to follow 
to victory or death. As I picked the 
lbs of the burnt prairie from my bare 
t I stanched the wounds of Indian ar- 
Ws or repelled boarders from the frigate. 


My Own Fairyland 


[ threaded forests, floated down un- 
own rivers, greeted the Bedouin horse- 
in of the desert with the gallant query as 
whether it was to be peace or war, 
mbed mountains capped with snow, car- 
d intrenchments, discovered gold, made 
tunes, slew bears, tigers, lions, Indians 
d other lethal fauna, and in those sublime 
arly mountains of towering thunderhead 
the prairie skies which surpass all real 
yuntains in magnificence as Everest sur- 
sses a molehill, I made my own fairyland 
d peopled it with eagles, heroes and fair 
es who lived among the lightnings in 
laces of nacre. 
The searing wind of the Iowa blizzard 
is an incident to exploration in Arctic 
lds. The greening hillsides of prairie 
4ss shot with the blue of the upland vio- 
s became the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
on. us all rested the burdens of poverty, 
ting labor and frequent illness; and 
about us the life seemed very narrow, 
did, circumscribed, repressive. Ours was 
rosy and uninteresting world. But these 
es of sensational stories made me a 
, paladin or page in a fascinating uni- 
“4 of other worlds, from the discussion 
hich with anyone I was inhibited by 
ee rural and Dutch reticences. 
Was all this feverish stimulus bad for 
Tam sure that it was not. I think it 
Ss an excellent thing for me. No doubt it 
uld have been better if my reading had 
en done under cultured guidance, with 
tual companionship, in some good 
rary; but the worst of reading is better 
an none at all, provided only that it is 
eresting. And I was fortunately not sub- 
t to temptation by such mental garbage 
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ONE MAN'S LIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


as most people use for the killing of their 
intellectual activities now. I had no sport- 
ing news, no sensational biographies of 
people who have done nothing, no stock- 
exchange and market news, no fashion 
pages, no serried columns of alleged news 
under screaming headlines to be contra- 
dicted tomorrow, no comic strips, no con- 
gressional proceedings and, thank God, no 
crossword puzzles! And it must not be 
forgotten that most of my time was passed 
in solitude—in mental solitude, nearly all 
of it. 

I gained some fame among my superiors 
who lived in town. Once when I was not 
yet ten years old I went with my father to 
Steamboat Rock, as I was permitted to do 
about once a year. This town was a village 
of perhaps 150 inhabitants. Even the 
journey was a great adventure, for it took 
me down a terrifying hill—terrifying to a 
child brought up on the gently undulating 
prairie; it promised the thrilling sight of a 
railroad and perhaps a train; it gave mea 
view of the river hills with their forested 
slopes; and it assured me the fearful thrill 
of associating with strangers, so far at least 
as to look at them as they did their 
trading in the stores, or to walk along the 
board sidewalks with them. My old com- 
panion in school castigation lived there— 
Charley Robinson. He took me and several 
other town boys with him down to the high 
rocks which gave the village its name. 


A Successful Plagiarist 


I did not hit iti off with these blasé youths 
at all. I was afraid of them. They did not 
like me. I was very unhappy under their 
unveiled contempt. Charley resented the 
whole situation, but he was in honor bound 
to defend his guest.. 

“You needn’t be so mean to Herb,” said 
he to all and sundry. ‘‘ You can’t none of 
you tell as good ‘stories as he can.” 

“Aw, stories!”’ ejaculated the meanest 
one. ‘‘What’s stories? Well, let him tell 
one if he’s so smart!” 

Before I knew it, on a strip of blue grass 
along the narraw flood plain of the river, we 
were all seated on the sod, with every eye 
on me. I knew my voice trembled as I be- 
gan a story which I had told Charley. It 
was a tale of a boy who killed a panther. I 
had cribbed it from the New York Weekly; 
but I did not leave its beauty unadorned. 
I expanded it into an Indian fight from 
quite another source. Soon the fervor of 
successful plagiarism passed over into that 
of creation; and when I finished my test 
I dropped my voice and shrank back in 
panic at having dared to take the center of 
the stage among a group of town boys—and 
then I tasted victory. 

“Aw,” grudgingly admitted the meanest 
boy, “that ain’t a bad story. Tell another.”’ 

But we went in swimming instead—in a 
real river! This gave me the pride of a new 
and a worldly experience like those of which 
I had read. I could only paddle, to be sure; 
and I would gladly have exchanged my 
skill as a raconteur for the boy-of-the- 
world ease of manners, the proficiency in 
slang, the skill in swimming and the style 
of the initiative of the other boys. Yet they 
now vouchsafed to'me a sort of equality. I 
had no conceit of real equauty, to say noth- 
ing of superiority. Yet for the first time the 
country boy had won the victory in town. 
I went home with a little swelling of pride 
in my heart. I had used my sensational 
literature as my weapon. It meant some- 
thing to me. 

One may draw a moral from a compari- 
son of those old popular literary papers 
with the weeklies and monthlies which have 
taken their places today. I suppose that 
the Ledger, the Saturday Night and the 
Weekly had circulations equal, as com- 
pared with the population, to the great 
popular publications of today. Like the 
latter, they were published for the great 
mass of the reading public. They had some 
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of the characteristics of our present-day 
popular favorites—much fiction, some verse, 
a serious editorial page; but they had very 
little of the really important matter which 
now goes to millions through our basically 
popular journals. It will be remembered, 
too, that the present state of our popular 
literature has been reached through a com- 
petition between the trifling and the more 
or less serious writings. Some years ago I 
was asked by the owner and publisher of 
some popular publications to write a series 
of articles on so serious a subject as finan- 
cial crises. 

“I lose readers,’’ said he, ‘‘whenever 
I publish anything but trash; but I want 
such articles as these I am asking you about 
to show to advertisers. They are for the 
advertiser, and not for the readers. All the 
readers want is trash.” 

This was always the attitude of this figure 
in the publishing world. Now as to the 
moral: The old sensational literary papers 
which I read have disappeared. And even 
as to the group of magazines controlled by 
the man who thought he lost readers when- 
ever he deviated from trash, they have lost 
out in the competition with those edited by 
men who had faith in the demands of the 
people for solid reading matter mingled 
with that which is light in tone. I can draw 
only one inference—the intelligence of the 
American public has reached a higher plane 
since I was a boy. 

The neighbors gradually came to know 
that whenever they had a book that clut- 
tered the place up they could get rid of it 
by sending or giving it to Herbie Quick, 
no matter what its character. Someone 
brought me a copy of Harper’s Monthly 
which had in it an article on Early American 
Art, and I lay awake of nights after reading 
of John Singleton Copley, Rembrandt Peale, 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse, Washington 
Allston and other early painters, and look- 
ing at woodcuts of their paintings. I was 
exalted. I was going to be a painter. Then 
someone lent me a copy of Headley’s Lives 
of the Presidents, which had to be returned 
in so short a time that I needs must sit up 
of nights to read it. Here I learned that all 
our Presidents have not only been geniuses 
of the first order in statecraft but perfect 
in character! 


A Barefoot Boy’s Bible 


I had to know several Presidents in order 
to get rid of this conventional prostitution 
of the noble sentiment of patriotism. It 
changed me then from an embryo painter 
to a future President. Fillmore Sproule, a 
man of forty, came three miles or more to 
bring me a description of Watkins Glen by 
that pioneer in entertaining descriptive 
literature for magazines, David H. Strother, 
who wrote good stuff and illustrated it 
under the name of Porte Crayon. Fillmore 
had lived at Watkins before coming to Iowa, 
and wanted to have a companion in the en- 
joyment of this article. I could not have 
been more than twelve years old. 

William Vincent Allen was then a lawyer 
at Ackley, Iowa. He had some legal busi- 
ness in the court of a justice of the peace 
out in the country, and left behind him a 
book called Getting On in the World, by 
William Mathews, a college professor in 
Chicago. The wife of the justice was my 
aunt and, as a matter of course, brought 
the book to me. It was surcharged with the 
old self-help philosophy, filled with quota- 
tions, and consciously intended to spur the 
ambitions of young men. But Mathews was 
a professor of modern literature, and the 
success held up to the young men of his 
clientele was literary or professional suc- 
cess. I am sure that this book had a power- 
ful directive effect upon me, for I kept it 
and read and reread it. It did not aid me in 
being content in that walk of life to which 
Providence had called me. 

After I had grown up and entered the 
profession of the law via the back door, I 
lived in Sioux City, and was a member of 
the Democratic State Committee of Iowa. 
William V. Allen had removed to Nebraska, 
become a Republican, changed over to 
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populism; and as we had reached the per 
of fusion, he used to come to Sioux City 
a campaign speaker, and thus I met hin 
my Official capacity. He then held the lo: 
distance speaking record as an obstructi) 
ist orator in our great national chambey 
obstruction. He was a man of good abilj 
One day I asked him if he had ever p’ 
sessed Mathews’ Getting On in the Wor 
and if so what became of it. 

“Yes,” said he, “I had it; and Ki 
Primus, a young German pettifogger 
Grundy County, Iowa, stole it from me.” 

“You must acquit Klaas,” saidI, “Y 
left it at S. G. Crane’s, and Mrs. | 
gave it to me; and if you ever get ity 
will have to replevy it. It was for yearsi 
Bible of a barefooted boy out on the prair| 
and he thinks a great deal of it.” 

“Keep it, with my blessing,” said | 
“No book ever printed contained a higl| 
percentage of bosh.”’ | 

’Tis thus we lose our illusions, | 


Knowledge Kept in Cold Storag 


Charley Bohn, a Pennsylvania Duti 
man—we never called him German—h| 
removed from Ohio to Iowa and broug' 
with him an old history of Ohio by cou 
ties. It was printed with the stupid mati 
in nice large type, and the stories of Indi 
wars, adventures, and the like, in sme 
Charley remembered that my mother h 
once lived in Conneaut and brought it 
us, thinking that she might be interested 
it. I read it and reread it. I learned of lk 
Wetzel, Adam and Andrew Poe, Sim 
Girty, Tecumseh, Johnny Appleseed, Cor 
stalk and all the interesting people of t 
pioneer history of Ohio. There was a lo) 
account of Wayne’s victory over the I 
dians, and of St. Clair’s previous defeat, ¢ 
latter carrying a long poem in the style 
Chevy Chase, one stanza of which clos 
the description of the wounding of an Ame 
ican officer with these terrific lines: 


He leaned against atree 
And cried, “Ye hounds of hell! 
Revenged I will be!” ; 


a 

One never knows, in my sort of life 
least, what use he may find for a bit 
knowledge long kept in mental cold storag 
After I was getting well along toward t) 
status of an elderly man, two brothers 
Cleveland asked me to come there and lo 
over a problem which they had to solv 
They were O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringe 
now known of.all. They had before tl 
city government a contest on a franchi 
ordinance, which provided for the vacati 
of some streets that they might build the 
great freight, warehouse and sorting yard 
After I had spent three days in looking 
over and studying both the proposition 1 
self and the character of their oppositio 
Mr. O. P. Sweringen asked me if I believe 
that as a public matter they ought to ha’ 
the franchise. I replied that if I lived 
Cleveland I should support it. 

“Well,” said he, “if you can conscie 
tiously do so, I should be glad to have y 
take charge of our publicity.” 

“T’ll do it,” said I, “if the publicity 
published as propaganda and is not put b 
fore the people as disinterested opinion.” 

“Agreed,” said he. ‘‘We’ll have evel 
item of it published as advertising matter 

I really believe that if all corporati 
propaganda were prepared and publish 
with as much care for the principles of fai 
ness to the public as was true in this cas 
both the corporations and the people wou 
be much better off. He did not ask me 
write until I was convinced that they hi 
the right of it, and he was willing to ha 
everybody know that the matter was pa 
of a paid-for campaign. 

I sat down to think over my mode of < 
tack. As I had been prowling about t 
city, looking the ground over, the name 
Kingsbury Run had been often mentione 
This stream flows down into Lake Et 
through a deep ravine and divides the cit 

| ‘The first of the Van Sweringen mergers hi 
been the consolidation of their street-railw: 
(Continued on Page 165) ks 
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4 (Continued from Page 162) 
», which served the great suburban 
eipment of Shaker Heights with the 
»Cleveland and Youngstown Railway; 
jie C. & Y. was routed down Kings- 
2un to the Van Sweringen terminus 
ypheart of Cleveland. 
Ahg this route were the new freight 
+d with the freight depot on a level with 
. isiness section. All railways using 
ild save the expensive hill climbing 
ic burdened all of them except the Penn- 
yiia. It was a great project, though 
a compared with the gigantic ones 
4: these transportation geniuses have 
edeveloped. They had not-at that 
guequired the Nickel Plate. They were 
#irominent real-estate men with a tal- 
+ rtown planning, who were developing 
sjurban rapid-transit system up and 
, the Kingsbury Run ravine, with a 
jt terminal on the side. And where 
dhe name of Kingsbury attached itself 
17 mind in connection with Ohio? 
Jen the whole thing came to me. Judge 
rsbury was one of the pioneer heroes of 
j of whom I had read out on Grundy 
jie in the old history of Ohio which 
ley Bohn had given us. He had set- 
somewhere—I had forgotten where— 
macht with him his young wife. The 
‘and had gone back East for provisions 
aad left his wife in their log cabin: An 
’ winter had prevented his return and 
yas left alone. 
uring the long cold winter she waited, 
lering if he could reach her in her 
y; for she was expecting a baby, which 
ly came to her as she lay there alone. 
eared for it and for herself. She kept 
fire going in the fireplace. - She pre- 
d her own food. Finally, however, the 
supply dwindled and she faced starva- 
- but she did not give up. She had 
ed that a wild turkey came every 
1ing and scratched in the leaves where 
sarth was bare of snow under a great 
Here was food if she could shoot that 
ey. She had a rifle, but only one tiny 
ge of powder. The life of her babe, of 
h she thought much more than of her 
_depended upon her skill in stalking 
bird and of her use of that little, little 
ion of black powder. 


Copy That Was Never Used 


‘she cleaned the rifle barrel carefully— 
< of the maternal provision of that!— 
iat none of her treasure should be lost 
ticking to the gun barrel, poured it 
ully in, rammed down a bullet which 
1ad painstakingly trimmed so that it 
d go straight to the mark, meticu- 
y primed the gun to prevent a misfire, 
lerself before dawn, waited; and when 
urkey came, shot it and used it to sus- 
life until Judge Kingsbury came, hop- 
gainst all probability to find her alive. 
hat atremendousstory that is of pioneer 
ship and resourcefulness! I wondered 
if this important Kingsbury Run might 
lave been named for its hero and hero- 
I went out to the library of the West- 
Reserve University, found the book 
the story, learned that the log cabin of 
<ingsburys had stood in the forest near 
right of way of the Cleveland and 
igstown Railway; and I knew that 
ley Bohn’s old book had placed in the 
| of the little boy of those old Iowa 
the very thing he needed to make his 
rtising matter attractive to the people 
ie great city which Judge Kingsbury 
2d to found. I wrote my appeals under 
itle The Story of Kingsbury Run, per- 
y certain that they would be read, 
2d them in at the Van Sweringen offices, 
them approved, and went back to my 
lar work, thus finishing the only adver- 
z copy I ever have done. The Van 
ingens won the election, and I was 
1 gratified—until I learned that little 
ne of my story had been published. 
made a little effort to find out why. 
O. P. Van Sweringen assured me that 
vork I had done was very valuable to 
He had wanted something like that 
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for a long time. It was a pithy, an interest- 
ing, and at the same time an accurate 
epitome of their business affairs, already 
becoming very extensive. It was well worth 
all it had cost—but not a word as to why 
they had not published it. I finally found 
out, however; or satisfied myself at least. 
The Van Sweringens seem to be controlled 
by that psychic complex which governs the 
violet ‘neath a mossy stone. They hate to 
be discussed or mentioned, and especially 
they hate to be praised. Now I had been 
forced to dwell to some extent on these very 
remarkable business men and their achieve- 
ments, which were then already extraor- 
dinary. When it came to paying for space 
in the papers for praise for themselves, 
their gorge rose, they revolted, the adver- 
tising campaign was largely killed, and the 
copy was devoted to other and more private 
uses. In my process of sugaring off the sap 
I drew from Charley Bohn’s history of 
Ohio, I had been balked by a rather phe- 
nomenal modesty. The whole affair shows, 
however, the ineradicable impressions made 
on the mind of a boy full of curiosity by the 
few and obscure books he was able to read, 
which is my present point. 


A Mast-Fed Man of Letters 


There was one other book which I must 
not fail‘to mention among the formative in- 
fluences of my childhood. It was a little 
green-covered volume entitled Alice Lear- 
mont, or a Mother’s Love, and was one of 
those old-fashioned fairy tales of Scotland 
shot through and through with the blood 
feuds of the Scottish border, the terror and 
glamour of fairyland, including such things 
as the water kelpie, the fate of the change- 
ling and the peasant life, in which the love 
of a mother redeemed from the bonds of 
Faerie a daughter taken from the birth 
bed by the Queen of Fairyland. It was full 
of thrills, chills and fearsomeness. It was 
given to my sister Stella as a prize by one of 
our teachers. On the inside of the cover is 
the date, 1870. So I was nine years old 
when this tale came to me; for it so hap- 
pened that I was the only one of the house- 
hold who could make anything of the braid 
Scots dialect, which I think rather odd. 

It opens with the sentence, “‘I wonder 
at ye, Mistress Thomas Learmont. It’s no 
canny to do sic a thing.’”’ On the evening 
of the day of the birth of Alice Learmont, a 
descendant of Thomas the Rhymer of Ercil- 
doun—‘‘him that was wonned into—into 
the land ye ken o’—for seven lang years, 
and came back; and was sent for by the 
gude folk, and never seen mair,’’ the pro- 
spective mother whispered “‘ The gloaming’s 
unco’ dark.” Daft Simmie, the neighbor- 
hood half-wit, who naturally knew all the 
fairy mysteries, sang under the window: 


“There were twa lads fechtin’ on Hildon Hill, 
With a hey and a ho and a hoodie craw; 
The tane the tither’s bluid did spill; 
‘Ho-ho,’ says the hoodie craw.” 


To this he added the three stanzas of 
Bonnie George Campbell, in a form very 
different from that adopted by Mr. Burton 
Stevenson in his great anthology. Now this 
dialect was not very difficult for me. I 
seemed to know at the first reading that 
“eoom ben” means ‘‘come in”; and if 
some Scots words like “‘speer’”’ puzzled me 
for a while, such perplexity did not prevent 
my translation to fairyland. 

Our parents did not think this book a 
very good one for us; but after I had in- 
ducted the other children into its myster- 
ies it became a dissipation for all of us from 
which we could not be weaned. It formed 
for me the best possible introduction to 
Burns and the Scottish writers when their 
time came. I knew the language. I had 
learned 150 pages by heart in which it had 
thrilled and terrified me. Moreover, out 
there in the prosaic atmosphere of Iowa, I 
had lived in fairyland for years whenever 
I desired to do so. I had become a sort of 
Thomasthe Rhymer myself, and went when- 
ever the gude folk sent for me. It was one 
of the formative books of my life. I do not 
know by whom it was written. Its author’s 
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fornia for these shoes because of the patented 
features which insure wear and comfort that 
cannot be found in other shoes. 

The “Ranger” is the leader of the line—the 
greatest $10 high top shoe value in America. 
Made of chocolate colored, oiled storm calf- 
skin, with tough oak-tanned solid leather soles. 
A shoe that will give you the maximum of 
comfort and wear. Requires no breaking in. 


Chicago Dealer: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S, Wabash Ave. 
New York City Dealer: 
Jones & Van Doran, Inc., 800 Eighth Ave. 
Philadelphia Dealer: 
M & H Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St. 


4000 dealers west of the Rockies sell BuckHEect 
‘Shoes. We do no mail order business where we 
have dealer representation. 


A Spartan for punishment. The patented 
“Buckstrips” moccasin construction adds 
smartness as well as comfort and durability. 


If you prefer a 16’’ boot order No. 61, $11.00. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


The measuring chart which we send you absolutely 
guarantees perfect fit. BucKkHectr Shoes are sold 
under apositive guarantee of complete satisfaction 
upon receipt, or your money back. 


Send for Beautiful Style Book 

rye e of High-cut and Low-cut Outdoor 
Shoes for Men and Women. 

Don’t delay: send coupon today. Find out about 

“America’s favorite outdoor shoes.” Style Book beau- 

tifully illustrated with California outdoor scenes 

showing BucKHeEctShoesinuse underall conditions. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


76 First Street, San Francisco 
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Mr. H. A. Malin of 
Missouri looks cool, 
doesn’t he? In a sin- 
glemonthheearnedas 
much as $80.00 clear, 
in his spare time. 
And he started with- 


out experience or 


capital, 
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SLIQUID 


Requires No Special 
Conditions to Repair Leaks 


“X” makes a Permanent Repair under any 
condition. Big leaks or small, in old cars or 
new, can be instantly repaired. 


No need to tie your car up for a long drawn 
out repair. Acan of “X” LIQUID just poured 
into your radiator permits you to keep on 
going when you’reon the road—or allows you 
to start when you have an engagement. 


“X” is the liquid way—simple, economical 
and permanent. 


Carried on all the big Government endurance flights 
including the Round the World Flight, the Trans- 
Atlantic Flight, and the Trans-Continental Non-Stop 
Flight. For years “X” has repaired leaks in the auto- 
Be 4t6> 0 i mobiles and trucks of the 
X” is a hae. at U. S. Government, Stan- 
ao through.a cloth as card Oil, American Tel. & 
4 “xX” contains no Tel., General Electric, etc. 
4} powder,meal,glue, 
4} cement, shellac, 


Repairs oat For Fords, Stars, etc., 75c Size 

L E A KY solder, Harmless. For Larger Care. $1.25 Size 
RADIATORS }, “X” LABORATORIES 
CRACKED eegoe 8 25 West 45th St., New York 


Factories: Boston and Toronto 


Agents: Englandand Continent 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd. 
37 Tabernacle St.; London 


: 0 RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS: 
«> WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


REPAIRS LEAKS | 


La ae 


VV Oo it be great, these warm summer 

Wass to have a proposition which you could 
work at just when you felt like it—and which would 
pay in proportion to the time you spend? In other 
words, a little extra cool cash, earned easily, comfort- 
ably, would be “just the checker,” wouldn’t it? 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


718 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I am interested in your offer for O full time O part time. 
Gadicate choice.) Please tell me, but without obligation, all 
about it 


Name 


Street 


City State 


(ee Se Re ee Fem SS EES FE OE ae a ee ee Se ee wwe oe ane a 


Send the Coupon and — 


We'll make you such an offer, in 
either of two ways: (1) If you can spare 
only an odd hour now and then or (2) 
if you can sell us practically all your 
time. Up to $1.50 an hour should be 
easily possible for spare time; fifty or 
sixty dollars a week is not at all un- 
common for full time. 


Just arrange with us to become our 
local subscription representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and. The Country Gentle- 
man. Profits from the very. start. No 
experience or capital needed to succeed. 
Remember, the coupon will bring you 
all the details. Mail it now. 
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name does not appear in our copy. I only 
know it was dedicated to ‘‘My Godchild 
Alice, with Tender Wishes and Future 
Hopes.”’ I hope it did Alice as much good 
as it did me. 

I have dwelt too long perhaps on the in- 
tellectual provender of a mast-fed man of 
letters. All this literature—good, bad and 
indifferent; but the great bulk of it what is 
generally called very bad—came to me by 
a series of accidents, and I read with no 
guidance or control whatever. I believe 
that most of the good which it brought to 
me arose from the fact that it was hard to 
obtain. I was not cloyed by too much read- 
ing, as are so many boys and girls today. 
Everything was grist that came to my mill, 
and there was such a scarcity that I ground 
it over and over again. 

The most important element in person- 
ality is attitude. It doesn’t make so much 
difference where one is or how fast he is 
moving, as which way he is faced. I re- 
ceived my intellectual regimen of nourish- 
ment, beverage and roughage in such small 
amounts and at such rare intervals that 
most of it was absolutely delicious and all 
of it palatable; and this gave me a power- 
ful tropism toward the world of letters. All 
the education I was vouchsafed dealt with 
the printed page. The era of studies of 
actual things had not arrived in our schools; 
in fact, it is only now beginning to be seen 
as the important thing in education. 

Most of our Iowa pioneers were farmers, 
though the town dwellers, being more artic- 
ulate, have arrogated to themselves most of 
the written records. They were farmers 
who brought with them the desire merely 
to make homes and livings therefrom. 
Some of the covered-wagon people were 
possessed of the greed of land speculation, 
but most of them simply desired homes of 
their own; that and the satisfaction of the 
racial urge to follow the setting sun. They 
found the prairie lacking in the capacity to 
yield the satisfaction of as many of their 
wants as did the forest. 


A Bond Servant to Wheat 


There was no game to furnish skins for 
clothing. They had left the hemp and flax 
behind them. There were no maples for 
sugar, no bee trees for honey, little wild 
fruit for food. So for a while their regimen 
was far less adequate than that to which 
they were accustomed. There was no forest 
to give them logs for houses, and little 
timber fit for lumber. Soon they had fuel 
to buy. There were no salt licks for salt. In 
a thousand ways they were forced to resort 
to the production of a surplus to sell for 
money with which to buy supplies. This 
impelled them into wheat growing; and 
Illinois and Iowa began to glut the markets 
with it, and with quantities of oats, barley 
and such other cereals as could be sold. As 
soon as I was able to work I became a 
bond servant to wheat. 

With the first honk of the wild goose in 
spring our minds turned to the cleaning of 
seed wheat; and I was called upon to turn 
the crank of the fanning mill which took 
out of it the chaff, oats and light kernels. 
At first all grains were sowed by hand. I 
remember seeing my father walking across 
the fields of black soil, a two-bushel bag 
held open with his left hand and slung 
across his shoulder, while, as he stepped, 
his right swayed with perfect rhythm out to 
the end of his graceful gesture, back with a 
skillful twist of the wrist as the grain was 
scattered evenly, and with the same move- 
ment went into the bag again for another 
handful. But the genius of inventors gave 
us all the time more and better tools. Soon 
came the seeder like a heavy two-wheeled 
carriage.drawn by horses, which sowed the 
grain, covering the wheat with its shovels. 
Then came the grain drill. 

In the work of seeding my job was to 
follow the sower witha team dragging the 
square, or forty-tooth, harrow. How I, 
dreaded the time of walking after that drag, 
back and forth across the field of soft tilth 


until it seemed as if my feet and ankles, 


stiffened by poliomyelitis, would break 


J uly 4 


under me. When I began this I w 
small and such an inexperienced drive 
sometimes at the ends of the field It tl 
my team too short, the outer section. ( 
harrow whirled up into the air and Ty 
danger of an upset, which might throy 
sharp steel teeth in such a way i 
threaten the stabbing of horses, or m 
perhaps, as it jerked about. But the fa 
boy shoulders responsibility. He must 
care of himself. He has a team and yalj} 
tools in his charge. He is supposed to | 
wise as a serpent, as harmless as a dove 
as industrious as a beaver. That is | 
there is so much education for bo 
rural life. | 
At first all we had to do was to tick] 
new-broken prairie with a harrow and :: 
other things—a laborious tickle for uy} 
course—and it laughed with a hary 
Never was there a scene of such redund ¢ 
as was exhibited by those virgin prairi 
the flush of the wheat yield. In the bi} 
ning the landscape was a glorious 4 
ing sea of waving prairie grass, on y 
floated here and there a quadrangular | 
of tillage. The roads were wagon trig 
running diagonally from the villages: to) 
farms, and in main roads from tow 
town; but these were gradually eroy} 
by tillage from their antigodling COL ¢ 
over to their present places on the eC) 
lines, all running north and south or | 
and west. ik 


The Spring Seeding Fever 


Each farm became in its first seen | 
new breaking a sea of tumblewealil | 
seeds of which must have been aly 
normally scattered over the prairie, to 
minate and grow into huge globes of | g 
when their vegetable competitors were 
stroyed by the plow, to die in autumn, 
then to roll over the plain before 
wind, looking like ghosts i in the twiligh 
like scudding prairie wolves by day, an) 
drift in huge piles into our cornfield: 
groves. The German immigrants ca 
them wolves. They were thena peculiar 
ture of the Iowa landscape. The Dak 
and Montana have their own type 
tumble-weed in the pestiferous Rusi 
thistle. Ours were really almost harml 

After the encroaching area of cultiva' 
assumed importance, industry touched 
landscape with its magic wand and it 
came another sort of ocean—a sea of wh 
All our seeding was done in the spring. 
was not until the Russian immigrants 
brought along with the Russian thistl 
more hardy type of winter wheat to 
states west of us that fall seeding was kno 
Our spring fever was a fever of seed) 
Teams, seeders and harrows moved act 
the black fields from early morn to dt 
the golden grain went into the soil fo 
fortnight or so, and then we waited for 
sprouting. 

Sometimes the sky was almost dau 
by great flocks of what we called wh 
birds, which whirled in evolutions of sf 
from field to field and, settling down, | 
tened on such grains as had not been cove! 
Since early days those great flocks of wh 
birds have ceased to appear. They seen 
have been of some species which, while tk 
was still plenty of prairie grass in whiel 
nest and a new supply of grain on whiel 
feed, multiplied to many times their for! 
numbers, but have since dwindled t 
status which renders them again inconsp! 
ous. I believe they were the prairie hor! 
lark, that sweet-singing little darling wl 
makes the Iowa twilight so melodious ¥ 
his slow and gentle solo in spring. 

The progress of the wheat had a stres 
enchantment for us. First it showet 
tinge of almost invisible green on the br 
of hills after a rain; then its stiff sp 
stood sparkling in the morning sun, like 
points of bright green nails driven upf 
below; then its broad blades of dark gr 
_ began rippling like watered silk i ks. 
prairie breeze; and finally there it st 
breast-high, waving in the wind in la 
billows. Its progress meant weal to us 

' (Continued on Page 169) 
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dmage woe. It grew so rank sometimes 
we trembled at every shower for fear 

d lodge down into a slimy recum- 

onthe ground. When the grasshopper 

ge appeared west of us, we searched the 
th our eyes and scanned the roadsides 

We talked wheat, we swam in a 
im of wheat. 

Ten came the harvest. My first memory 
eat is of my father cutting it with an 
eymour & Morgan hand-rake reaper. 

,at in the seat and drove, while my 

jer-in-law stood or sat—I forget 

j;—and raked off the sheaves into 
ys to be bound. I could not then have 
smore than four years old. The hand- 
smachine was not much of an improve- 

4, over the cradle, which was the first 

jorward from the sickle wielded by the 

rasters after whom Ruth gleaned in the 
| of Boaz. 

® for long were we left with no better 

mesting machine than the hand-rake 

»r. The development of the prairies 

(the genius of the inventors reacted 

(each other. We soon had our choice 

ng several better types. There was the 

‘ormick reaper, with its reel to throw 
tanding grain on the platform back of 
‘ibrating sickle, and its huge rake which 

/at regular intervals like a great red 

‘oning hand, swept through the air, 

ed with an ingenious and effective twist 

swept the sheaf into a gavel which lay 

Je its track—a most impressive and 

esque tool. But the Aultman-Taylor 

: was equally striking. All had their 

, and platforms and reciprocating sick- 

working in guards like fingers, which 

the standing straws while the sickles 

them; but the Aultman-Taylor had a 

le inflorescence of rakes which blos- 

ed from a central root crown of ma- 
ery low down at the driver’s left. These 

s, however, fooled their time away, as 

emed to me, by just giving the standing 

na backward shove against the sickle— 
put one. This one rake, whenever it 
earound, mysteriously followed a course 

s own, dropping down into some slot or 

nel, and raked off the sheaves as did 

beckoning hand of the McCormick. It 

amarvel to me—this rakish eccentricity 
ne of the whirling members. A third 

2 of reaper was the Buckeye dropper, 

th carried the cut grain along on a row 

lats, and the gavel was dropped to be 

n up by the binders. 


_ Binding One’s Station 


le divided into factions in support of 
favorite machines. On our farm we 
2 partisans of the dropper; but after a 
le we found that we were wrong. The 
mans taught us. They deviated from 
American plan of always having binders 
igh to take up what the machine could 
as fast as it slashed it down. They used 
r boys and girls and women in the 
yest field. We hired men who would 
‘be called hobos, but were really good 
istrious young fellows out to make 
ley when wages were high. They often 
ywed the harvests from Texas to Mani- 
Le ~ 

ur harvesters.each bound his station, 
ch consisted of every man binding his 
e of the sheaves raked off or dropped 
le the machine was going around the 
l. When the large-scale production of 
at began, the farmer was required to 
e six men to follow the machine. Then 
er economic pressure or increasing skill 
down the number to five, and in many 
ls to four. 

n the latter case the binder had to bind 
urd of the way around the field while 
machine made the circuit. If he didn’t 
vas caught. To be caught by the ma- 
le was a sort of disgrace and the culprit 
Mercilessly chaffed. The esprit de corps 
high, especially when, as was usually 
case, a jug of whisky or of grain alcohol 
water sweetened with brown sugar 
Occasionally brought out by the water 
Teh —=- ro m 


yt 


i 


THE SATURDAY. 


I began my harvesting as a water carrier; 
and I remember that the first time I took 
out the whisky—it was in a bottle—I 
stopped in the grove, just for devilment, 
and took a sip of it. I wanted to know 
how it tasted. 

I handed the bottle to Henry, a dashing 
young wanderer who had been hired that 
morning. 

“‘T seen you stop there behind the trees 
and take a drink,” said Henry, who knew 
boy nature. ‘‘Don’t think you can fool 
your Uncle Hank, son!” 

I stammered and blushed. I wondered 
how he knew. 

Whoever thinks it anything less than a 
man’s job to bind a third of the round, 
while the team makes a whole one, ought to 
try it. The sun beat down with all the 
fierceness of a Sahara noon. The yellow 
straw seemed to condense the rays like a 
lens. The green katydids sailed off out of 
the path of the hasting feet. The meadow 
lark sang from the tops of tall gum weeds. 
The binder was inordinately proud of his 
skill sometimes. He pulled from the sheaf, 
as he threw it away, enough straw where- 
with to make a band for the next, and as he 
walked he twisted it into form, the heads 
in the middle, the butts spread, his thumb 
on the crook back of the heads. As he ap- 
proached the gavel his feet shoved the grain 
up into a sheaf, he dexterously squared it 
up with a single little toss, threw the band 
about it as he lifted it, laid it on the ground, 
cinched it up and tucked the straw into a 
knot; and then he threw it away, and at 
the same time snatched out the straw for 
the next band, gathered up such loose straw 
as might have been left so as to make a 
clean job of it, and was on to the next 
sheaf. Usually, however, he did the busi- 
ness of each sheaf during a pause in his 
progress. .Often he had to trot from gavel 
to gavel. 

At the end of his station, which was 
where the man ahead of him had begun, 
his shirt was dripping with sweat as he 
looked back for the on-coming reaping ma- 
chine, and if there was time he sat or lay 
down, with his head on a sheaf, for a rest. 


A Harvest Tragedy 


Some farmers always believed that this 
system of binding stations had so much of 
emulation in it that it was economical. But 
the Germans abandoned it, cut whole fields 
of gayels to be bound up, and by using 
their women and children got their harvests 
in with less expense than was possible by 
the Yankee way. 

Sometimes there would be a rattlesnake 
in asheaf. One of our neighbors, a German 
settler fresh from the old country, took his 
wife into the harvest field to help with the 
binding. She took her baby along and 
parked it. under a shock in the shade. One 
day the man came to the house of a neigh- 
bor just as they were sitting down to dinner. 
They invited him to join them and he ac- 
cepted. 

After eating heartily, he confided to them 
that his wife was sick. 

“She vas vorkin’ in te fielt,’’ said he, 
‘an’ a snake stung her in de handt. Pretty 
soon she couldn’t vork no more, ant so she 
vent to de house to git dinner; but ven I 
vent to dinner she didn’t haf any got. I 
vas hungry too.” 

The German was astounded to see that 
family leap like a blade from the scabbard, 
puta boy on a horse 'to gallop posthaste for 
a doctor, while the wife hurried to the Ger- 
man’s‘house to apply snake-bite remedies. 
But the poor woman died. that night. 

To us the attitude of our new neighbor 
was. one justifying a sort of shocked con- 
tempt on our part. There had been in our 
ancestry a long line of pioneers familiar 

~ with rattlesnakes anda thousand other 
--less horrible things related to the primitive. 
. Aman who could stick to his work after his 

“wife had been snake-bit, send her to the 


- house to get. dinner after the virus in her | 


veins had begun its deadly work, and then 
calmly sit down and eat a meal before men- 
--tioning*it to a-neighbor, stamped the entire 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably’ wonder at the 


number of telephones in America. 


“Why is it,”” they ask, 


“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 


Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 


of offices and homes?”’ 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 


lowest in the world for the service given. 


Here, since the 


beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 


_~has been the ideal. 


By constant improvement in efficiency 


and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 


within the means of all. 


From the start, its rate policy has 


been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 


on investment. 


The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 


«ful. ~They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 


hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 


they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 


charged for it. 
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Let Us Establish You 


Ina 
Well-Paying Business 


You Furnish: 
Only a few hours of your spare time each week. 


We Furnish: 


A complete initial outfit for immediate profitable 
work, cost free. 
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All the supplies and equipment you need, at all times, 
without cost to you. 


A series of sales booklets and, each month, a little 
magazine devoted to tested money-bringing plans, 
without charge. 


‘‘Current’’ copies of each of our three publications. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever- 
expanding business. Like other 
subscription representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
The Country Gentleman, you 
may make as much as 
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class of immigrants in our rather narrow 
minds as being of a low order of intelligence. 
We could not make the proper allowances 
for the fact that he was densely ignorant. of 
our conditions, including our snakes, had 
been an ignorant laborer in Germany, and, 
of course, could not react in the instant 
alarm of one of us to the peril which to him 
was a thing theretofore unheard of. 

It isa story of some significance as to this 
great matter of assimilation of immigrants. 
These Germans were, after all, our sort of 
people. They belonged to our branch of the 
white race. They were basically quite as 
intelligent as we. They were quite as good 
people as we were. They responded with 
wonderful quickness to the tests of fitness 
for American citizenship. Now if even with 
them there were so many mutual adjust- 
ments to be made before we could really 
feel the sense of fellowship in citizenship, 
what argument can be offered against the 
strict regulation and the exclusion in large 
measure of the still more alien immigrants 
from Asia and from Eastern and Southern 
Europe, with whom we have so much less 
in common than with the Germans? Com- 
mon citizenship calls for codperation and 
mutual understanding. Our own shortcom- 
ings, if they prevent the approaches of cit- 
izen to citizen, are as necessary to be taken 
into account as those of the immigrants. 

It is possible to imagine a people who 
ought to be excluded as immigrants pre- 
cisely to the extent to which they might be 
superior to ourselves, if that superiority set 
them off from us. It is not a question of 
superiority at all, but one of fitness for 
fellowship in the great work of self- 
government. 
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There was a harvesting machine, s| 
use in some regions, I believe, which e 
the heads and threshed them as it ran, 
straw was discharged in a windrow f}, 
the machine, and the wheat dropped i, 
box, which needed but to be emptied \ 
sionally, and the harvesting was jb 

“Illinois was the great center of inventi |; 
harvesting machinery, and this coml 
reaper and thresher was given most | j 
tryouts there. Many of our German n 
bors who came to us after a stay | 
vicinity of Freeport, Illinois, brought 
them a side-splitting story—to then | 
how a German farmer there never c\ 
anything but Rich Fred had tried ouj) 
three-phase machine, if I may so des|] 
it. He gave a party to show off his» 
tool. A crowd assembled.- The wheat; 
nice and ripe and dry and the maj) 
worked beautifully. The wheat box; 
filled and emptied. The straw la) 
windrows along the sides of the fielj| 
standing grain. The beer flowed as freg| 
it should when so many good German} 
together to celebrate so great an even!! 
freely that it fuddled the brains of th) 
erators to the extent that they forgot t 
back the wheat box after emptying it; 
for a long summer’s afternoon the wol: 
ful machine sang its song, cut the g 
threshed it—and scattered it back or 
earth whence it had grown. 

“Rich Fred yust said damn, an’ | 
down under the machine and yen 
schleep,’”’ was the end of the tale. “I 
awful funny.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a ser. 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear 
early issue. 
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icnic Appetites 
val velveshing drink 


Per Mik with orange juice is the best milk drink 
you ever had. Pure, rich milk plus the vitalizing 
properties of orange juice—acom bination that blends 
perfectly, tastes like neither milk nor orange juice 
but has a pleasing distinctive flavor of its own. 


Make it this way: 
A cup of Pet Milk, a cup of orange juice, a 
cup of water, sugar to taste. Cool and shake 
Can ordinary Mason jar will serve as a shaker). 


And the same wholesome 


food you have at home 


The food you prepare with Pet Milk is whole- 
some food, because Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk— 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk—packed in 
sealed containers—always germ-free. 


Because the cream is always in Pet Milk it can be 
diluted to suit every use. No matter how diluted, 
it is never skimmed milk. That is why it gives 
always the “cream and butter flavor.” Undiluted, 
it takes the place of cream—at less than half the cost. 


Try Pet Milk Mayonnaise in the filling for your 
picnic tomatoes. It requires no eggs—no cooking— 
yet has a flavor and texture that will appeal to the 
most exacting taste. 


We have a series of Pet Milk Recipe Booklets 


which we will be glad to send free on request. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of evaporated milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Victrola 


for fifteen dollars! 


Step into the nearest dealer’s store—buy 
one of these new model Victrolas and you'll 
be bringing home an armful of joy. 

No matter how critical you may be, the 
Victrola and Victor Records are the means 
and the only means through which you can 
hear and repeat at will your own particular 
choice in music. 


Victrola No. 1-1 
Mahogany, $15 & 
Catalog sent on request | 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


' Victor Talking >t. LO Camden,N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co, of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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AN BEARD 


prophet and sage to 
a million Boy Scouts 


gives some good advice to men 


“Watch two things about your 
mouth—the words that come out 
of it; the food that goes into it” 


SOM Ata 


HE American boy is Dan Beard’s great- 
est interest. And he says when he talks 
to boys he is talking to their fathers, too. 


One of his first principles has to do with 
wise eating. For he realizes that no one, 
man or boy, who eats unwisely, can be fit 
and efhcient. 


Correct diet is really a very simple mat- 
ter. Nourishing food, simple in form and 
easy to digest, and in amount only what 
we really need—just that. 


Correct diet begins with breakfast 


The time to start eating right is with the 
first meal of the day. Breakfast is quite as 
important as any other meal. 


Our first-felt need in the morning is for 
energy. To fill this need we must have food 
that is specially rich in energy-nourishment. 


But that is not all. It must also be so easy 
to digest that we can get its energy quickly. 
Too heavy foods waste energy because they 
overwork digestion. 


Cream of Wheat exactly fills these needs. 
First, it is a splendid energy-food, excep- 
tionally high in carbo- 
hydrates or energy 
substance. 


Second, it is so sim- 
ple in form and so 
easily digested that 
you get all its rich 
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Cream *Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


energy quickly, just when you need it for 
your morning’s work. 


The average man ‘needs an energy- 
breakfast, nourishing, simple and easy to 
digest. Start tomorrow morning—with 
Cream of Wheat! You will not only enjoy 
its creamy flavor but its energy will sustain 
you longer and give you a mental and 
physical efficiency that you can never get 
with a breakfast too hearty for your needs. 


Send for free sample and recipe book 


Don’t think you always have to eat Cream of 
Wheat with just cream and sugar. Try it with 
dates, prunes, raisins, baked apple or Southern 
style with salt and butter. Our new recipe 
book gives 50 delicious ways to serve it not 
only as a cereal but in lunch- 
eon and supper dishes. We 
will send it free with a sample 
box of Cream of Wheat— 
enough for 4 full cereal serv- 
| ingsor tomakeany one recipe. 
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“? Hate to Leave 
You,’? He Said— 
in a Low Voice, ~ 
You Understand, 
So That Wooden 
Face Wouldn't 

Hear Him 


i ae 
§ 


y, % ‘ ee 
ARTHVIT WIL I Beinn Ried e 
roa 


been with him on the morning when our story opens, as he turned into 
| the office building of Schermerhorn, Schuyler & Braithe—evidently in a 
bit of a hurry and evidently in a bit of a stew—you would at least have caught 
| atmosphere of the place. For one thing, you would have been already prepared 
: the building itself—a building which looked more like an old-fashioned dwelling 
nm a home for offices; an old-fashioned dwelling with leaded-glass windows, setting 
‘ew feet back on its corner lot, with a margin of grass between the wrought-iron 
‘lings and the walls—beautiful old brick walls that were nearly covered with ivy. 
id looking out from this setting of ivy, like architectural jewels on a green velvet 


: F COURSE, it was an old story for Mr. Schermerhorn; but if you had 


:kground, you would have caught glimpses of a weathered stone entrance which 
izht once have adorned one of the smaller palaces on the Grand Canal, and window 


hes with interrupted pediments and old leaded lights with touches of lavender 


haa and shutters that might have been opened somewhere when Washington 
sed by. 
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Mind you, these things wouldn’t have stared at 
you; you would almost have had to dig them out with 
your eye from among theivy; but at least the building 
itself and the entrance were evident enough. 

As Mr. Schermerhorn strode up the three stone 
steps—an impressive figure in his morning coat and 
striped trousers—the door was opened for him by a 
courtly old attendant who combined the manners of 
a major-domo with the striped waistcoat of a butler. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schermerhorn,”’ said he. 

“Morning,” said the other, in such a low voice that it wasn’t far from sounding 
like a grunt; and he hurried to the elevator so quickly that the old attendant nearly 
had to break into a trot to keep up with him. 

And yet, like the outside of the building, the hall within was certainly worth a glance 
or two; for even as the exterior promised atmosphere, so now the hall began to deliver 
it. There were two baronial chairs, for instance, with a chest between them, and a piece 
of real Gobelin, and an old tiled floor of black and white quarries, with a Chinese 
runner to keep them warm. But more significant than anything else were the etchings 
on the walls—the Lydig Art Gallery, St. Pancras Church, Stonecliff Lodge, the Bryce 
Terminal, the Abingdon Buildings; each a triumph of art over civilization and each one 
engraved in the lower left-hand corner with letters so small that again you would have 
to dig them out with your eye—Schermerhorn, Schuyler & Braithe, Architects. 
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But Mr. Schermerhorn didn’t even glance at these 
things—having a number of far more pressing things upon 
his mind that morning—but stood silently champing in the 
elevator, frowning through the glass door at each descend- 
ing floor, at the rows of draftsmen bent over their trestle 
boards, at the estimating department, at the Library and 
Files. Finally the elevator came to a stop at the top floor 
and Mr. Schermerhorn marched out—a gloomy, impres- 
sive figure—and almost immediately found himself in a 
workshop that Inigo Jones himself might well have envied. 

It was, like many of the other details around the place, 
probably a copy, or nearly a copy, of something Euro- 
pean—an atelier, say, on the Rue Gravelin or the Via de 
Vitalis. There was an open fireplace, for instance, with an 
overhanging cupboard, and bits of marble, and screens, 
and a jewel of a balcony, and a clock that had ticked the 
time of more than one proud dynasty... And there were 
paintings, including a rose window of Notre Dame which 
was like a call to prayer, and a bronze nude by Cellini and 
a panel of pheasants by Grinling Gibbons. But the chief 
glory of the room was a walnut drafting table over against 
the north windows—a drafting table at which some fine 
old medieval miracle might well have been achieved, and a 
Venetian desk that was carved with the history of the 
human race; a history in which the 
ladies played a surprisingly large part. 

Here again, however, Mr. Schermer- 
horn gave small heed; but hung up his 
coat and laid down his stick and drew 
off his gloves, meanwhile taking a pre- 
liminary survey of the grist which the 
mills of the morning had ground out on 
his desk. 

Evidently he didn’t see much to 
please him; for after he had shuffled 
over his letters a time or two he pressed 
a button, and a pale, attentive clerk 
appeared as though by magic and said 
“Yes, sir?’’ from behind his horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“Those sketches for Mr. Palmalee,”’ 
said Mr. Schermerhorn, speaking with 
theclippedsyllables of authority. ““They 
aren’t ready yet?” 

‘Not yet, sir. Ricketts said he would 
have them by twelve.” 

‘“No use. I saw Mr. Palmalee at the 
club last night, and I roughly sketched | 
what Ricketts has in mind. Er—send Ricketts up to see 
me, please, at once.” 

SONG EN Keres 

““Oh—er—and, Jackson 

“Yes, sir?’ said the clerk, turning. 

Mr. Schermerhorn looked at him, still with his frowning 
air—the lord of the manor, it might be said, and one of his 
lesser retainers. And, indeed, in stature, Jackson was cer- 
tainly small enough to make a good contrast, and pale 
enough, and even shabby enough, being one of those lower 
orders who still believe in marriage, and having three pairs 
of shoes to buy when most young men buy one. 

‘‘HWr—never mind,’’ said Mr. Schermerhorn, evidently 
reconsidering. ‘‘Send Ricketts at once, That’s all.’ 

Jackson vanished and a minute later Ricketts knocked 
and entered. Mr. Schermerhorn let him stand by the door 
a few seconds before noticing him—a dark, eager man with 
a shock of parted hair, who sometimes prayed when he 
went to church, ‘“‘O Lord, send me a cathedral! I’ll show 
them something then!” 

““Oh—er— Ricketts ——”’ 

“Yes, sir?” 

“T saw Mr. Palmalee at the club last night aid roughly 

sketched out the ideas which we are working up for him.” 
“Yes, sir? He liked them?”’ 

“No; I’m sorry to say that he simply—er—seemed 
bored to death with them.” 

Ricketts flushed a little. 

“T’ll freely admit that small country houses are out of 
our line,’’ he said, ‘‘and if that’s the way he feels ——”’ 

““No, no,’’ said Mr. Schermerhorn, raising his hand. 
“Tt isn’t alone the question of the small country house, 
Ricketts. Of course, Mr. Palmalee is very much peeved 
just now on general principles—his mother having left half 
her money for the building of a model settlement to beat 
Mrs. Gage’s. But if we can please Palmalee with his small 
country house—this is the point—we shall probably get 
the larger business as well; between ten and fifteen million 
altogether, I believe. And the worst of it is, after I had 
finished talking with Palmalee last night, I saw him speak- 
ing to Raymond Peltier; and before I would do anything that 
would throw business to Masters, Peltier & Swann’’—— 

“Oh, well, of course ——’”’ 

“Exactly! Now Palmalee is going to call here this after- 
noon; and I’ve been thinking, Ricketts, that he might very 
well be intrigued with something after the pattern of the 
Little Trianon. In fact, I mentioned it to him, and I think 
it quite pleased his fancy—a country place patterned after 
the residence of the great Du Barry. And especially as I 
have an idea—well, never mind that. So I’ll tell you what 


” 


we'll do. After I have run through the mail you come up 
here with that volume, Architecture of Versailles, and we’ll 
see what we can work up together. That’s all now, thank 
you.” 

But as his chief draftsman was about to open the door 
Mr. Schermerhorn seemed to remember something else. 

“Oh—er— Ricketts!” 

SSIES Sins. 

‘‘T knew there was something else I wanted to see you 
about. Have you—er—a decent-looking draftsman about 
that you could spare 
today—fairly well 
dressed, you know, 
and—er—fairly 
well-mannered?” 


The Next Number of the Orchestra Was Built Around a Concerto by Liszt, 
a Powerful, Dreamy Piece; and Listening to it With Rose by His Side, Ben 
Had a Feeling of One Who Was Master of All Things, Seen and Unseen 


“T think so,”’ said Ricketts, considering. 

““Well, send him up, please, at once. 
for him.” 

He drew a letter from his pocket—a letter which he had 
received and read before he had left his club that morning— 
and he was already beginning to read it again when Rick- 
etts disappeared. 

“Toh!” he said once, as he finished Page One, and 
‘‘Toh!” he said again as he finished Page Two. ‘“‘They’re 
always a nuisance!”’ he exclaimed as he came to the end. 
He had just thrown the letter on the desk when another 
knock sounded on the door. 

““Come!”’ he called. 

The door opened and a young man entered—a young 
man in a blue spring suit that matched his eyes both for 
color and season. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Schermerhorn. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, come in then.’ And watching the young man 
cross the room toward his desk, he first looked him up and 
down below the collar, and then he looked him round and 
round above the collar, and then he picked up the letter 
again and thought to himself, “‘He’ll do.” 


“Ricketts sent you?” 


” 


II 


IT down, please,” said Mr. Schermerhorn curtly. 
“What. is your name?” 

““Whitby—Ben Whitby,” said the young man, seating 
himself gracefully enough, if a little shyly, and throwing 
one thin leg over the other. 

“How long have you been with me?” 

“Nearly a year now.” : 

“M-m-m-m,’’ said Mr. Schermerhorn, considering the 
pinks and reds on the young man’s cheeks. 
always lived in New York?” 

“No, sir. This is my first place here. 
Norwich—Cullworth & Timpson’s office. 


I came from 
Perhaps you 


I have an errand — 


“You haven’t 


“’ 
July 25,1 


remember Colonel Cullworth gave me a letter to you 
think you were classmates at college.” &, 

“T have forgotten,” said Mr. Schermerhorn with a y 
of his hand. ‘‘But you—you are a.college man?’” 

“No, sir; my people are farmers and we couldn’ 
ford it.” 

If you had been there then it might have struck ye 
some indefinable manner that Mr. Schermerhorn see 
to withdraw himself a little, both physically and spiritu 
as though without knowing it he had almost stepped in 
stable when he had thought he was entering a trate 
house. 

“Still, ” he said, glancing at the high clock across 
room, ‘‘perhaps you’ll do. At least you know yous 
around New York, I take it?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Ben. ‘I get out all I can—walh 
And once a week I treat myself by hiring a horse.” 

At that Mr. Schermerhorn car 
little way out of his seclusion. 

“Splendid!” he said, though y 
out much enthusiasm—the voice 
sometimes uses when cheering the 
posite team. “I thought you had | 
your color unusually well. But noy 
matter upon which I wished to 
you. I don’t know whether you k 
it or not, but I live on Gramercy P 
Will you start by making a ngt 
the number?” 

Ben reached in his pocket and 
Schermerhorn watched him, half} 
ful perhaps that he would fish up 
of those combination memoran 
books and old farmers’ almanacsw 
the fertilizer people send out fo 
vertisements; but instead the y) 
man brought up an irreproachable 
case and wrote the address on 
back of a card. : 

‘So,’ said Mr. Schermerhorn, ur 
sciously approving. ‘“‘But my | 
has been closed for a few days 
won't be open till Thursday or Fr 
Mrs. Schermerhorn being at 
Spring Harbor with the servants | 
ting the place ready for the sp 
Meanwhile I am staying at one<| 
clubs. You are following all tl 
hope?” 

“Quite,” said Ben, wondering 
just the same where on earth i 
going to lead him. 

‘‘Er—now this morning,” cont | 
Mr. Schermerhorn, ‘‘I received | 
ter from a niece of mine—a girl 
the West.” He nearly shuddered « 
Vas and you could almost imagine hi) 
turing herin a sombrero, leather jk 
and divided skirts. ‘‘She is com} 
visit us, and is arriving in New { 
today. Personally, I have neve) 
her, and unfortunately she does not say in her letter 
hour her train arrives. She will, however, sth 


straight to my house on Gramercy Park; and as ith 
I cannot begin to spend the day at home waiting 
an important piece of work peguning ny, preseng 
You understand all this?” a 4 
“Quite,” said ‘the young ‘man again, Peetanine to 
a little to himself. 
“Oh, said= Mr: Schermerhomt rather sharply, 
guess then what I want?” | 
“T think so,”’ said Ben, still as though he fou 
amusing. 
“What is it then?” 
“You want me to go to your house and wait for hi 
It would have pleased Mr. Schermerhorn if he ™ 
have said, more sharply than before, “Not at all!” 3t 
you see, he couldn’t very well say that, because tl & 
young man by the side of his desk had told him ett 
what he wanted. 
“Y-e-s,” he grudgingly admitted. “‘That is—er-8U 
stantially correct. She will probably arrive in a taxa 
you will know her from the fact that she will walk) @ 
steps of my house and ring the bell. Her name is er 
Rose, I believe. Yes, Miss Rose Parrish. You had tt 
make a note of that too.” } 
Ben dutifully wrote it down by the side of the acre 
“Now when the young lady arrives,’ continue) 
Schermerhorn, leaning back in his chair, ‘I want ;) 
explain the situation to her and—er—take her || 
Hotel Hague, where I am very well known and Ww? 
shall telephone for a reservation as soon as you leaye|#l 
tell her, please, that I shall call upon her this evenil 4 
arrange then for the rest of her visit here.” 
~ “You think she’ll go with me?” asked Ben. “‘Nei/e& 
us has seen the other before, you know; and if she) 
from the West she may have been warned abo; 
dangers of the great city.” 


will give you a letter to her,’”’ said Mr. Schermerhorn 
sr stiffly. ‘“‘A few lines from me will be all you will 
, 1 am sure.”’ 
om his desk he drew a sheet of engraved note paper 
began writing with much dignity. Any other man 
t have smiled at Ben’s suggestion; but after all, this 
this Rose, was one of his relations—even if he did 
lutely disapprove of her father—and the Schermer- 
s, however far removed, were certainly not to be 
xd at before any clerk of his. 
There!”’ he said when the letter was finished and di- 
d at last, ‘‘Delivered by Mr. Benjamin Whitby” 
en in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope. ‘‘I 
< you will find that sufficient. Tell Ricketts, please, 
you won’t be back today, and telephone me at once 
on as you have anything to report.” 
> arose then—a handsome, if somewhat querulous fig- 
in his morning coat and puff tie—arose as a signal that 
udience was over. 
-wouldn’t lose any time,”’ he said. ‘‘She may come on 
arly train. And—er—you may tell Ricketts that I’m 
y for him now; at once.” 
Yes, sir,’ said Ben, his eyes looking bluer than ever as 
ood up with his back to the light. ‘‘And thank you for 
ry interesting assignment. I’ll start right off.” 
it after he had told Ricketts he delayed at least long 
gh to go to his drafting board, where he had been 
ng the paneling for a Georgian mansion that was going 
st as much as some of the Indian wars. And there Ben 
i the sketch from which he had been working and dis- 
d another sheet of paper on which he had been draw- 
profiles earlier that morning—beautiful profiles of 
tiful girls, starry-eyed and pert of nose—but obviously 
ng nothing whatever to do with Georgian paneling or 
other work that might be going on that morning in the 
of Schermerhorn, Schuyler & Braithe. 
No use leaving this; they’d only kid me if they saw 
ie thought, tearing it up and dropping it in the basket; 
a minute later, as he passed the courtly old attendant 
astairs, he who combined the manners of a major- 
0 with the striped waistcoat of a butler, and stepped 
into the spring 
hine of the ave- 
“Gee, the old 
might have read 
thoughts this 


aon COUN pk B20 WIN ™ 
am a AE a 


morning!” he exulted. ‘It’s a crime—it’s worse than a 
crime—to stay inside on a sunny spring day like this.’’ 


qr 


EN had waited in front of the Gramercy Park house 
nearly two hours before it occurred to him that the 
girl might have come and gone before he had reached there. 
At first he had walked slowly up and down the street, 
never so far from the house that he couldn’t tell whether 
anyone was trying to call there; and then he crossed to the 
park side and watched from there for a while; and then he 
went and sat on the steps of Mr. Schermerhorn’s house 
and sketched profiles on the backs of old envelopes. And 
you can imagine what a sharp eye he kept on approaching 
taxis and on walking ladies who looked as though they 
might have come out of the West. ; 

“Here she comes!”’ he told himself at first, every time a 
taxi turned the corner. 

But she didn’t. 

‘*She’s in this one, maybe,”’ he next thought, whenever a 
public ark appeared. 

But though they stopped in front of ‘the house a few 
doors up the street and in front of the one a few doors 
below, not one pulled up in front of the house where 
Benny, the farmer’s son from Norwich, was keeping watch. 

““Wonder what she looks like,’ was another busy 
thought of his. ‘“‘Not much if she looks like the old man. 
Probably pretty old, too, especially if her mother’s older 
than Mr. Schermerhorn.” 

A prim thing in a traveling dress, carrying a small bag, 
Grew near, looking as though her nose was cold and the 
sun would never warm it. 

“Here she comes!” thought Ben, his heart sinking a 
little, though he couldn’t have told you why. 

But Cold Nese walked right past; and breathing with 
relief, Ben sketched three profiles in rapid succession as 
though to put his mind on prettier things. 

‘Here she comes!”’ he thought again, as a fat lady with 
a suitcase came bouncing along from the trolley line. 

But again he was mistaken, though the buttery one 
Icoked at him twice as she drew near. You mustn’t think 
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from this, though, that she was the only one to look at him. 
Stylishly dressed mademoiselles came tripping out of ad- 
joining houses and most obviously wondered who this nice 
young man was, with the blue eyes and the good-looking 
suit. And nursemaids in English uniforms slowly pushed 
their perambulators up and down past him. And tots of 
three and four first looked, then smiled, then waved their 
little hands at him. 

“Gee, it’s a great morning!” exulted Ben again, luxu- 
riating in the sunshine, and then springing up and doing a 
snappy little walk to the corner and back. “Me, I don’t 
care if she never comes. I can stay outside all day then.” 

And then all at once she came, the taxi swerving around 
the corner and swooping up to the house almost before he 
saw it. By the side of the driver was a steamer trunk; and 
inside, Ben caught sight of a girl’s arm and one of her 
hands, the latter apparently reaching inside a beaded bag 
for money to pay the driver. 

““Wait a moment, please. I beg your pardon,” said Ben, 
hurrying across the sidewalk as the chauffeur began to 
unstrap the trunk. ‘“‘But are you—are you Miss Parrish?”’ 
he asked, opening the door of the taxi. 

“Yes,” said the girl, looking at him with rounded eyes. 

“Miss Rose Parrish?” ‘ 

“Yes.”’ And her eyes grew rounder than before. 

“Then I have a letter for you—from your uncle, Mr. 
Schermerhorn. I’m from the office. Leave the trunk on 
for a moment, please.” 

This last was to the chauffeur, and all the time Ben was 
going through his pockets for that letter—just a bit rat- 
tled, if the truth be told, by the girl who was looking at 
him from the inside of the cab. For though no doubt it was 
partly due to the softening shadows thrown by the taxi, she 
sat there, a perfect vision of mystified loveliness, with eyes 
like stars, and a dark-blue hat with little silver wings which 
somehow made Ben think of birds and angels—a bluebird, 
say, turning into an angel, and an angel coming back to 
earth again in a taxi with a driver whose mind was so en- 
grossed with celestiel visions that he never bothered to 
wash behind his ears. 

“Ah, here it is!’”’ he said with a gulp of relief. 

She read the letter, and then she 
looked at Ben and thoughtfully 
smiled, and you ought to have seen 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Yards, Pittsburgh, Before and After Smoke Abatement Became Effective 


HE most important thing in the world is sun- 
[Mien and yet our ignorance of the subject is 

astounding. Not even our medical fraternity 
has established definite answers to many simple 
questions. We do not know for sure why light stimulates 
and heat depresses; why some people tan and others do 
not; why those who pigment most easily get the greatest 
benefit out of sunlight treatments; why foods that con- 
tain no vitamin A develop a considerable content of this 
essential substance under exposure to sunlight; why tuber- 
culosis afflicts cattle in proportion to the degree they live 
under cover and away from the sun’s rays; why the cal- 
cium and phosphorus content in milk from pasture-fed cows 
is greater and its citric-acid content higher than from cows 
living in the shade and fed on dry fodder. 

We know that sunlight cures rickets, and Doctor Rol- 
lier, in Switzerland, is proving conclusively that it will cure 
consumption. A few minutes’ exposure to sunlight daily 
will double the quantity of phosphorus in a baby’s blood 
in a fortnight. The rays of the sun materially increase the 
iron content of the blood. The thyroid gland in both humans 
and animals is richer in its secretion of iodine in summer 
than in winter. Furthermore, through its heating effects 
on the blood, a sunlight bath in many cases will produce 
all the favorable effects of fever upon the body without 
causing the usual harmful consequences of a _ high- 
temperature condition upon the human organism. 


Visible and Invisible Rays. 


UT what we do not know about sunlight would fill 

many volumes. The whole subject is in a prescientific 
stage. We have a multitude of theories where we should 
have definite facts. We have an endless literature dealing 
with drugs, many of which act one way in a test tube and 
quite another way when they get inside us. But the 
chemical processes that occur in pig- 
mented skin and sunlit blood are not only 
a hidden mystery to the average layman 
but an unsolved puzzle to our medical 
fraternity. 

So far as sunlight is concerned, our pres- 
ent civilization has run off the rails. We 
know quite a lot about bacteriology and 
chemotherapeutics, but our appreciation 
of the value of sunlight certainly does not 
equal that which was developed under the 
guidance of Hippocrates twenty-five cen- 
turies ago. The primary chemical act 
upon which the entire human race depends 
is the action of visible light rays upon the 
chlorophyll of green leaves, thereby effect- 
ing the dissociation of carbon dioxide; but 
who is there that can explain to our sat- 
isfaction the relative importance in this 
process of the light rays that are visible 
and those that are invisible? 

As a matter of fact, the person of av- 
erage intelligence does not even yet un- 
derstand the difference between light 
which is visible and that which is invisi- 
ble. He does not know that some of the 
most valuable rays of the sun are entirely 
intercepted by ordinary panes of glass, 
and that when he sits in his office or his 
home with the windows closed the light 
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By Floyd W. Parsons 


that reaches him is minus the ultra-violet rays which are 
so generally beneficial. He does not understand why the 
same high-pitched rays of light that will cure morbid 
growths in living tissues may also cause a cancer. He has 
no definite conception of the differ- 
ence between sunstroke and heat 
stroke; why the prolonged absence 
from sunlight, such as happens to 
polar explorers, often causes the eyes 
of the men to become blue; why the 
actinic power of light tends to di- 
minish rapidly as we descend to sea 
level; why the chemical activity of 
sunlight is far more important than 
its heat; and why the red and yel- 
low rays in sunlight are far superior 
in healing power to any artificial 
form of illumination. 

Perhaps the reason we know so 
little about sunlight is because we 
have only commenced to learn 
something about the sun itself. The 
United States Bureau of Standards 
has been measuring the heat end 
light of the sun and stars for only ten years. It was at an 
even later date that astronomers in our big observatories 
took up this same study. It was less than three years ago 
that Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, finally succeeded in observing the spectra of ten of 
our brightest stars. 

Up until recently, all the instruments available for 
measuring sunlight and starlight were such crude devices 
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A Section of Downtown Pittsburgh, With the Smoke Ordinances in Effect 
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: — | 
that perhaps there is some excuse for present 
isting ignorance on the subject. But this handi 
has been overcome through the development o} 
strumentsso sensitive that provision had to bem 
to prevent the measurements from being affected by 
running of street cars miles away. A new radiometer i 
delicately constructed that the rays of a candle a mile 
a quarter distant will turn the vanes of the device thro 
several hundred scale divisi 
when focused upon the instrum) 
Even the glow of the countena 
of an observer, whose face has b 
placed in the position before oi, 
pied by the candle, is sufficien’ 
produce a deflection of twenty- 
scale divisions. 


Temperatures of Stars 


. 
| 
AVING such marvelous tool 
work with, scientists are pi. 
one important disclosure upon 
other, and there is no way of tel 
just what will be the final outa 
of this accumulation of new kn 
edge. It was only a short time 
that we believed the sun to be 
hottest heavenly body. Now 
know that though the sun’s temperature is a little moret 
6000 degrees centigrade, such stars as Rigel, Vega and Si 
have temperatures ranging from 11,000 to 16,000 degi 
centigrade. But the sun sends such an abundance of r: 
ant light to the earth that if these waves were wholly « 
verted into mechanical energy each person’s share w¢ 
be sufficient to lift a 3300-pound load a vertical dista 
of nearly twenty miles every minute of his life. | 
Nevertheless, our -sun is but am 
speck in the vast universe. Altho 
1,000,000 planets the size of the ez 
could find a home in the sun, such star 
Mira and Betelgeuse are so enormous) 
they could not only contain our sun | 
there would be plenty of room remair 
in them for the earth to continue its 
bit about the sun without ever emer{. 
from the star into outside space. Inf’ 
Betelgeuse is so large that if a boy) 
fourteen were to stand on its surface 
discharge a loaded rifle, the bullet w« 
not return to the same spot in its jour 
around the circumference of the star 
til the boy had attained the age of ! 
enty years. : ; 
In our finite conception of things! 
hardly pogsible for any of us to imaj 
the vastness of the universe. It Is 
restricted point of view that makesit¢ 
_ cult for us to appreciate the practical vi’ 
of developments beyond the earth. 
sun is about 93,000,000 miles away, 
to the average person that appears t 
quite some distance. We think thate 
our nearest neighbor, the moon, is a]} 
way off from us because the intervel! 
gap is about 240,000 miles. But wher 
think of these bodies in terms of 0” 


\. 


Sheffield, England, 11.\A.M., Sunday, 


September 19th, 1920 


stial objects it becomes apparent 
‘close we really are to our source 
unlight. The reflected light from 
moon reaches us in one and a 
rter seconds, while even the light 
n the sun, traveling at the rate of 
000 miles a second, gets to us in 
~ and a third minutes. All this 
esents rapid service in view of the 
h that the light from the nearest 
to the earth requires more than 
‘years to reach us. 

; does us a lot of good once in a 
le to send our thoughts pioneering 
she vast realm of the unknown. 
»most important fact that scien- 
‘investigation discloses is the sim- 
ity of the laws of Nature. When 
go in one direction we find that 
1 atom is a distinct solar system, 
1 the electrons revolving around 
antral nucleus. If we turn in the 
ar direction to the largest and most 
ant objects the mind can compre- 
d, we find the same law in action. 
t as. each different atom has a 
ain number of electrons revolving 
und a central core, so it is likely 
t each great solar system has a 
ain number of planets revolving 
and a central sun. In our. own uni- 


se there are billions of solar systems, all doubtless using solar read- 
owing the same law, and all being held in their or- ings to develop ac- 
| by some vast central object that exercises the nec- curate methods of 


ry attraction. 


Using the Sun as a Laboratory months and yearsin 


OT only is all this an observed fact but we have dis- beyond doubt that 
covered the existence of tremendous conglomerations there are variations 
natter in the superuniverse that lies beyond allthestars in the intensity of 
t the naked eye reveals to us. The latest of these island the sun’s heat. We 
verses to be studied by our astronomers is the An- know that the spots 
meda nebula, which is six billion billion miles away. It on the sun come 
1€ Most distant object known to science. Its total light and go in accord- 
billion times that of the sun and it contains more than ance with a deter- 
¢ thousand million stars. This great concentration of mined cycle. The 
iter is only one of tens of thousands of these spirals that maximum of spots 
already known to astronomers and that appear merely occurs every 11.3 
oints of light in telescopes and on photographs. Ihave years. At this crest 
ady mentioned that the light from the nearest star in of the curve the sun 
own universe requires four years toreach us. Itrequires is most active and 
exercise of all our imagination therefore to understand the solar tempera- 
t the light from the Andromeda nebula that reaches us ture increases; but 
ight started on its way 930,000 years ago. because of dust 
‘he average person only accepts facts of this kind with clouds that inter- 
ch skepticism and makes very little effort to disguise cept radiations, the 
belief that such information is made up largely of heat we get from it 
sses. Though the business of measuring the light and reachesaminimum. 
t of the sun and stars is comparatively new, let no one A change of even 
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doubterforgetsthat cent in solar radiations either up or down produces a change 
our astronomers in the temperature of the earth. The major portion of the 
have no difficulty. surface of our planet is covered with water, and the climate 
in telling us years we get is largely determined by the temperature of the 
ahead the exact sec- various bodies of water that surround us. This water takes 
ond that the moon time to heat up or cool down, so this fact provides a basis 
will cross the sun. for the belief that the full effect of a drop in the sun’s heat 
Other observations one year will not be felt until some time later. 

are no less precise. 

The question Long-Range Weather Forecasters 
arises as to the prac- uf 
tical value of such N COOPERATION with the stations that have been 
work. The fact is established in North and South America by the Smith- 
that our sun is a_ sonian Institution of Washington, Dr. H. H. Clayton and 
huge inaccessible other observers are now engaged in forecasting the char- 
laboratory wherein acter of the weather that is coming. This work is being 
great changes of carried on entirely aside from the activities of the United 
temperature, pres- States Weather Bureau, which is to be regretted. Doctor 
sure and electrical Abbot, whom many refer to as the Sir Isaac Newton of 
conditions may be the sun, says that the results obtained to date are definite 
studied at will by and convincing. Forecasts based on these observations 
means of the won- have been sold to farmers, ranchers, packers and others in 
derful instruments Argentina. Similar forecasts are being made in the United 
now available. States, with New York City as the center. A scientific 

One probable survey of these results is now in course of publication, and 
waythatweshallbe the advocates of this new science assert that the inférma- 
able to benefit the tion which will be disclosed will create a world-wide de- 
necessities of our mand for a continuation and enlargement of the work. 
present civilization Present observations indicate that we are now approach- 
will be through ing a time of maximum sun-spot activity, which probably 
means that the earth will receive a 
minimum of solar radiations or heat. 
The long-range weather forecasters 
are therefore predicting a deciued low- 
ering of ocean temperatures, a swing 
of Arctic waters to the surface and 
southward, and weather alternations 
carrying us from abnormal heat to ab- 
normal cold. One square foot of ocean 
surface affects the temperature of 
30,000 cubic feet of overlying air. The 
changes that will take place in the 
Gulf Stream and other warm ocean 
currents will have a profound influ-_ 
ence on coming seasons in Northern 
Europe and other regions affected by 
these currents. 

What all students of the problem 
are most interested in at the present 
time is the forecast concerning the 
years 1926-1927, when the peak of the 
cycle is reached. According to H. 
Janvrin Browne and other followers 
of this new science, these are to be the 
danger years, the ones that threaten 
the world’s harvests. Attention is 
called to the fact that not only does 
the period 1926-1927 represent a re- 
currence of the important 55.6-year 
sun-spot maximum, the second since 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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that had swelled, with startling suddenness, 

from a cloud the size of a man’s hand to a black 
overshadowing of the whole political sky. At any 
moment the lightning 
might-flash from it, in com- 
mencement of the devas- 
tating storm. The clever 
old face of the veteran 
statesman who incarnated 
the ultimate responsibility 
for his country’s destiny 
was lined and haggard with 
the accumulation of strain 
as he sat at his massive 
mahogany desk in the 
somber room where his 
knee-breeched eighteenth- 
century predecessors 
looked smugly at him from 
the walls. His quick gray 
eyes, shrewd under the 
tufted white brows in long- 
experienced appraisal of 
human character and ca- 
pacity, ranged over the 
three men who, at his invi- 
tation, had pulled their 
chairs adjacent to his desk, 
while, with lips pressed 
together, he meditatively 
tapped the long thin fin- 
gers of his left hand with 
the pince-nez he had re- 
moved from his high- 
bridged nose. 

Those three men each 
presented a type in which 
he could feel confidence. 
Though each was in ordi- 
nary garb, all three of 
them had the look of men 
for whom uniform was the 
normal wear, their clothes 
disdainful of meaningless 
civilian smartnesses. The 
heavy-framed man who sat 
at the right, his heavy- 
jowled visage, barred with 
a short-clipped gray mus- 
tache, touched into accen- 
tuation of its rugged 
strength by the sideways 
illumination from the win- 
dow, was the chief of the 
general staff, a general who 
had emerged from the last 
great war with the prestige 
of an inflexible will that 
could hurl troops through 
almost impregnable enemy 
defenses. The man who sat 
next him, gray-haired, lean- 
faced, with a sardonic 
mouth, was the admiral 
who was the professional 
head of the navy; he had, 
in that last war, achieved 
the reputation of being the 
one who could handle 
a fleet of monster battle- 
ships to its maximum effect. The third man, youthfully 
middle-aged, with a nervously intelligent countenance 
given a sharp vigor by the thrust of his chin, was the chief 
of the air staff, a mere flight commander in that last great 
conflict. The three of them had been summoned for an un- 
official consultation by the head of the state. 

The representatives of the two senior services had al- 
ready spoken, and the old statesman sat in silent, inscru- 
table cogitation of their reports. Those reports had been 
highly reassuring. The fleet, at the maximum of efficiency, 
was already steaming to its war stations. The army had 
all but completed an unobtrusive mobilization, would be 
ready to move anywhere within twelve hours. The general 
had expressed unhesitating confidence in its capacity to 
meet the threatened emergency. So far as was known, both 
navy and army were superior in strength to those of the 
potential enemy. In fact, his truculent insistence on his 
trumped-up casus belli seemed to both those veteran ex- 
perienced officers an act of insane temerity. The old states- 
man pondered their cheerful corroborations of each other, 
his shrewd old eyes looking reflectively into a future in which 


I WAS the third day of the international crisis 
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Even as He Was Speaking, Vivid Little Splashes of Yellow Flame Jumped Out of the Dark Air Ahead and Below. 
The Enemy’s AntisAircraft Guns Had Opened Fire 


the somber walls of the room were dissipated, unseen. His 
close-pressed mouth relaxed in the ghost of a smile. He 
turned to the third man. 

“‘And what has the air to say about it?”’ he asked with 
a grim pleasantness. 

The chief of the air staff hesitated. 

‘May I speak frankly, sir?” 

“Of course. It is that the three of you may speak 
frankly that you are here.” The clever old face smiled at 
him, its shrewd eyes kindly and encouraging. ‘Go ahead.” 

“‘T’m afraid I shall give offense, sir; but it is my duty 
to say what I think—what I know. The dispositions de- 
tailed by the heads of the two senior services, sir’’—he 
gave a quick sidelong glance toward them, looked again to 
the old chief of the state—‘‘are, in my opinion, altogether 
admirable in their efficacy—for the last war, for any old- 
time traditional war. But,’ he emphasized his words, 
“they have no relation whatever to the war we shall have 
to fight if our adversary means -business.’’ The other’ two 
men jerked in their chairs, uttered the first quick sound of 
an ejaculated protest. They were silenced by the old 
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statesman’s quiet smile toward them, a lift of } 
long thin hand. ‘‘There will never be any more wa 
like the old-time traditional war, sir. It is diffiey 
for the professional mind, molded in a tradition, ; 
realize that fact. But it 
a fact. This next war 
going to be something e: 
tirely new. Iam convine 
of it. What is more impo 
tant is that our adversa; 
is convinced of it. That 
the explanation of what a 
pears to the heads of ¢] 
navy and army as his sy 
den insanity. This warw 
be decided by aircraft—; 
arm he has shrouded in; 
ominous secrecy, as sever 
of my reports to the eal 
net have brought to yo 
notice—and it will be d 
cided before either the arn 
or navy can even begin 
come into action.” 
The general broke a} 
lenceimpossibleany long 
‘* Absolute moonshine! 
must protest, sir, agair 
this bringing up again 
wild visionary theories th 
have been, as you know, ¢ 
amined and exploded byt 
committee of national ¢ 
fense. Wewentintoitall 
and my friend the admi) 
here will agree with n 
aircraft is an adjunct, | 
day an essential adjunct 
the other arms, but it di 
not and can never supers¢ 
them. Aircraft cannot | 
cupy. That’s the whi 
point. Only a superi 
army can occupy—a. 
only a superior fleet can 
sure free movement oy 
seas to that army; a} 
thank God, we’ve got bo 
As to the next war be 
something entirely ney 
it is sheer fantasti 
sense! War is the § 
today as it ever was—fle 
and armies fight it, @ 
fleets and armies win] 
The old statesm| 
smiled. <) Oe 
“You are very 
right;- general. ] 
should like to ‘he 
our young friend he 
to say.” He smiled a gE 
encouragingly, to 1} 
younger man. “You } 
the principles of war hi’ 
changed. How so?” | 
The young chief of 
air staff flushed. vy 
“No, sir. The princi 
of war have not chang: 
They never chang 
application of them has merely made an advance. 
are not fought primarily to defeat armies in the fi 
fleets at sea—that is only a means to an end. The‘ 
as it ever was, the paralysis of a hostile center of natic! 
will. So long as men could only move upon the surfae ! 
the ground, armies were the essential and only effecié 
means. Hach side arrayed its army like a protective wal! 
front of its own vital centers, and did its best to battea 
clear road through the enemy’s protective wall. Only w® 
the enemy’s army was finally defeated in the field ecd 
the enemy’s vital areas be reached. But now—this, si!'s 
the revolutionary factor—there is no need to bother Ww! 
the enemy’s army or navy at all! Instead of batterir?® 
way through a hostile army, aircraft—unless it is restral® 
by equal or superior aircraft—hops over the protective W' 
it strikes straight at the nerve center, and at those 
of supply without which armies and navies are imp 
Armies and navies—though the world has not 
it—have iy de a cumbrous and extravagantly e: 


anachronism, deprived of function. Time is on the sid of 
aircraft; it delivers its blow while navies and armies ¢ 


beginning to get themselves in movement. And if 
t blow is effective, armies and navies wither from their 
its. The next great war, sir—the war that is threaten- 
‘us at this moment—will be won by the country that 
't grasps this elemental principle. And I fear terribly— 
ave information that leads me to fear—that our enemy 
; grasped it.’’ He ceased, still flushed, looked nervously 
the old statesman. 

The veteran pursed his lips, tapped his pince-nez on his 
'g thin fingers. He had seen so many young enthusiasms, 
th with its infallible specific, its new discovery of the 
y to suck eggs! The air force. had made sensational 
ims since its inception, claims justly ridiculed by the 
idly efficient senior services. Nevertheless, in a long 
: of politics he had learned to let every specialist have his 
h. He smiled wanly, a little skeptically, while the other 
o men fidgeted on their chairs. 

“And your practical deduction from these views?”’ 

“IT want cabinet authority, sir, to withdraw immedi- 
‘ly every aeroplane at present with the navy and army 
d concentrate them under air-force control.” 

Both the general and the admiral jumped from their 
its. 

‘Preposterous! Utter insanity!’? They spoke in angry 
ison. “Sir!’’ The general addressed his political chief. 
“his is self-evident absurdity. How can either the navy or 
2 army be expected to fight without air reconnaissance?”’ 
The chief of the air staff looked round at them. 

“The whole of my point is that neither the navy nor 
2 army will get an opportunity to fight!’’ He also 
itched back to the patiently listening old statesman. 
ir! My information leaves me in no doubt that our 
emy is simply not bothering with our navy or our army. 
s is concentrating every aeroplane he possesses for a 
‘ies of great blows at this capital and the docks and 
inition centers of the country. If he succeeds, your navy 
d your army will alike be useless. They will have neither 
ection nor resources on which to draw. Even if we con- 
ntrate every machine we can put into the air, I fear we 
all still be very seriously outnumbered. There is reason— 
Tibly good reason—to suspect that he has built up a 


very large and secret reserve; you can guess where. But 
we must do our best. We cannot afford divided control. 
We cannot afford to fritter away two-thirds of our ma- 
chines in isolated packets that will be hundreds of miles 
from the scene of action. If they are recalled after he has 
launched his blow, they will be defeated in detail. I must 
press, sir, for cabinet sanction to my request.” 

The old statesman lifted his white eyebrows. He looked 
to the representative of the navy. 

“And you object—of course?” 

_A smile came round the sardonic mouth of the admiral. 

“T know you do not seriously entertain such an absurd 
suggestion, sir. If you did—naturally—there would be but 
one course open to me. My resignation.” 

“H’m!” The old chief looked round grimly to the 
general. ‘“‘And your views, I take it, are identical?” 

“Absolutely, sir. I never heard such nonsense in my 
life. I should, of course, resign rather than be a party to 
putting out the eyes of the service for which I am respon- 
sible. And I should like to say, sir, that this fear of bomb- 
ing capitals is totally without foundation. It is a game that 
leads too easily to reprisals. We at least do not intend to 
start it. It is merely an atrocity that gives no permanent 
military advantage. Quite the contrary, all it does is to 
stiffen the other side. We had proof of it in the last’ war. 
Did bombing have any decisive effect? It did not. The 
war was won when the enemy’s army was defeated. It 
will be the same in this war—and in every war.” 

“You seem to forget, general,” interposed the chief of 
the air staff, almost angrily, rising to his feet in the des- 
peration of his argument, “‘that aeroplanes can drop bombs 
infinitely more destructive than any known in the last war, 
and they can drop gas. Yperite—mustard gas—is com- 
pletely effective in the proportion of one in a million parts 
of atmosphere. The enemy’s big bombers can each carry 
seven tons of it—and seven tons is sufficient to render an 
area of thirty square miles totally impassable. You 
haven’t gas masks for all these millions of civilian popula- 
tion, and if you had—gas masks are no use against a gas 
that burns through the clothing. What will happen to this 
city if he drops even only three hundred and fifty tons 
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upon it? Can you imagine it—supposing that he uses 
only yperite and not a lethal gas? You will have a popu- 
lation of casualties. The whole direction of the war is cen- 
tered here—it will be paralyzed. Once the enemy is su- 
preme in the air, he can go on to destroy your munition 
areas at his leisure. He can and will bomb your head- 
quarters out of existence if you put your army into the 
field—can wreck the whole system of supply behind that 
army. You will not be able to begin to fight. General,” he 
faced him heatedly, “if you insist on withholding those 
aeroplanes, the responsibility for the disaster will be 
yours!”’ 

The old statesman held up his hand. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! We won’t squabble.” He 
smiled. ‘‘ You talk as though war were already declared. 
I still hope that that calamity may be averted. If, un- 
fortunately, it is not averted’’—he turned to the admiral 
and the general with another smile—‘‘you may take it as 
certain that your resignations will not be required of you. 
The country has the fullest confidence in every branch 
of its fighting services.’’ He looked round as his private 
secretary entered the room, a red-sealed envelope in his 
hand. 

The three men stood watching the veteran chief as he 
took the envelope, ripped it open with a paper knife, 
scrutinized the contents. There was a peculiar silence. The 
old man glanced up at them. His face was a deathly white. 
“Gentlemen,” he said in an unsteady voice, ‘‘there’s no 
more hope. It’s definite. Go to your posts’’—he looked at 
the chief of the air staff significantly—‘“‘all three of you.” 


The densely packed crowd gathered in the street outside 
the somber government offices was suddenly in disturb- 
ance. Raucous cries, a smothered half-hearted cheer, a 
babel of voices came in clamor from it. Its mass surged, 
opened for the impeded passage of disheveled, excited 
newspaper boys, yelling at the maximum of their lungs. 
Their crumpled placards confirmed, in big type, the hoarse- 
throated vociferations they continued mechanically to ut- 
ter as, arrested by an entanglement of eagerly clutching 

(Continued on Page 116) 


**Wars are Not Fought Primarily to Defeat Armies in the Field or Fleets at Sea — That is Only a Means to an End’’ 
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N HIS home range—that cattle country lying 
() southeast of Prineville along the Crooked 
River in Central Oregon—there is still a wide 
difference of opinion regarding Tom Frazer’s natural 
talents. Some of the stockmen for whom 
he once worked believe he did a lot of 
figuring along with his trading and fish- 
ing. Others believe he just traded and 
fished and was a fool for luck. Even 
those who knew him best would be skep- 
tical if told he had, as nearly as any man 
in the Northwest, reduced the art of sell- 
ing to an almost exact science. That is 
because they have never been told about 
the lady who understood the law of lesser 
concessions, and who took Frazer in hand 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
correctness of her theories. 

In the beginning, Frazer considered as 
unfortunate the concatenation of cir- 
cumstances which led to his meeting 
with Martha Doran. Later he was will- 
ing to admit it was an ill wind that blew 
nobody good, and all that sort of thing. 

He had been persuaded into his last cat- 

tle deal not against his better judgment 

but against his natural inclinations. The 
proposition had seemed safe enough, but 

it involved more work than he liked to 
contemplate. Then, too, the 
hay ranch he had found it nec- 
essary to rent was across the 
line in another state. Because 
of its location, frequent long 
trips from his home range were 
required. Still another fac- 
tor—he had had to tie up all 
his capital in one bunch of cat- 
tle; and he would have pre- 
ferred to keep a surplus to 
trade on. 

Then came a season of 
drought, and in midsummer 
he realized it would be neces- 
sary to buy hay for the follow- 
ing winter or else dispose of 
the cattle. He immediately 
went to Portland, the nearest 
stock market, to talk the situ- 
ation over with some of the 
cattle buyers there. The day 
following his arrival he re- 
ceived a telegram from the 
ranch: 

“Epidemic hoof-and-mouth 
disease. Entire bunch con- 
demned by state inspectors. 
Come at once.” 

Frazer crumpled the tele- 
gram and shoved it into one of 
his pockets. For a time he 
stood gazing moodily out into 
the street. What was the use of going to the ranch now? 
The cattle would all be killed by the time he got there. 
T’ell with the cattle! T’ell with the cattle range!. Nothing 
but lots of hard work and lots of risk! He’d stay right 
there in Portland, that’s what he’d do. He always had 
believed an easier living could be made in the city than in 
the country. He bought a morning paper and searched 
the advertising columns for ajob. He found an advertise- 
ment that might have been meant for him personally. 
The Doran Sales Corporation needed someone to conduct 
a house-to-house campaign, introducing a new household 
necessity. No experience required. Big profits. 

Martha Doran, operating one of the busiest specialty 
houses in Portland, was accustomed to have all sorts of per- 
sons come to her looking for work. Recently she had de- 
cided to employ none but inexperienced young men and 
women, and to train them herself. Frazer, unmistakably 
of the open range, tall and tanned and seemingly self- 
confident, was a type new to her. Shewasn’t sure he would 
do for the kind of work she had to offer. He seemed a bit 
too leisurely in his movements and manner ever to develop 
into a fast house-to-house man. 

Then Frazer smiled, a slow, quizzical, diffident smile, 
and immediately she decided he would be worth trying. 
She believed a man with such a smile would always be able 
to win an audience with women, and women weré her best 
customers. 

Frazer was smiling because he was a bit embarrassed. 
He was beginning to regret his hasty decision to’ remain in 
the city. And he hadn’t expected that a woman would be 
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BY BARTOW V. V. MATTESON 


The Next Time She 
Dined With Him He'd 
See to it That He 
Had Seats Reserved 
for Some Good Show 


running this place of business. He found his mind mechan- 
ically registering the details of her appearance; sensed 
that each curl of her black bobbed hair was exactly in 
place; that her smartly tailored dress was correct in every 
detail. But the black hair, the brown eyes, the olive-tinted 
cheeks made him think of her as a gypsy sort of girl in 
spite of her precise correctness. 

“Dressed in khaki knickers, boots and a red sweater,” 
he thought, ‘‘she’d make a great little trail pal.” 

Then he realized she was waiting for him to speak. 

“T’m looking for a job,’”’ he told her. ‘Never asked a 
lady for a job before. Don’t quite know how to begin.” 

‘Have you ever had any experience as a salesman?”’ she 
asked. 

The mirth wrinkles around Frazer’s eyes deepened some- 
what. 

“T once sold a cow,” he said. 

“Did you sell the cow,” she shot back, “‘or did someone 
buy it from you?” 

Frazer considered this subtle difference for a moment. 

“Perhaps I didn’t sell that cow, after all,’’ he decided. 

She laughed then, and somehow he felt more at ease. 

“T may be able to find something for you,” she said. 
“Come with me.’ He followed her into 2 sample room; 
and there, arrayed on tables and shelves, was an interesting 
and varied assortment of household articles. ‘‘Look them 
over,’”’ she invited. ‘‘Make your own selection. If you 
find something you think every woman should have‘in her 


kitchen, you won’t have much trouble learning how to.- 


sell it.” 
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face? Because salesmanship ‘was a new subject. 4 
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Frazer went uncertainly from table to shelf ap 
back again. He knew that he was being shrewd) 
studied and he wondered if he would measure up { 
the standard that she would require. 

“Which one of these d 
funnies did you refer to in yo) 
advertisement?” he asked, | 

‘All of them,” said Mart} 
Doran. ; 

Frazer felt then that son 
display of initiative was e, 
pected of him; and so, becau; 
it happened to be near him,} 
picked up a mechanical kni 
sharpener, | 

“What is this?” he ae, 
not understanding the purpo 
of the device. 

Martha explained, demo 
strating its operation with 
large kitchen knife. 

“Tt is the best of its kind¢ 
the market,” she conclude 
“But it wouldn’t do for 
beginner. The selling price 
two-fifty, and the backdo 
dames don’t fall easy for an) 
thing that costs more ethan or 
dollar. | 

“Now here,”’ sia continue 
selecting another device, “ 
something you could get } 
with. It is a rig for holdir 
mason jars while the tops a 
being removed. Somethi: 
new! Something every wom: 
should have in her kitche) 
And the price is right—ju’ 
one dollar. Come back in 
the office with me and I 
coach you a little in t} 
technic of selling. Then yc 
can look at these samplesaga 
and decide if there is anythir 
else you had rather. ‘start 0) 
with.” , 
In the office she got some note paper for him and thi 
sat down at her desk. | 

“‘T want you to write down the essential facts of th 
lecture,” she told him, a bit self-conscious now, and unee 
tain. He was the first person she had undertaken to trai 
and she wasn’t sure that she would be able to get her ide 
across. Frazer took paper and pencil and nodded gravel 
waiting for her to begin. So she went on, explaining tl 
importance of each of the five factors essential to the co 
summation of a sale: the undivided attention of the pr 
spective buyer; his interest in the thing being offered f 
sale; the transforming of interest into desire; the sugges 
ing of a motive for buying; and finally the various metho 
of closing. a 

“Of course, you would learn these things by experience 
she said. ‘But learning by experience is usually an e 
pensive process—expensive both for the salesman and f 
the employer. For that reason I want you to master tl 
theory of selling before you start to work. And when yi 
commence work IJ’ll want you to keep a detailed record 
each selling attempt you make, so that each day we ¢é 
analyze your efforts for the purpose of determining tl 
weak points in your selling talk and demonstration. Tl 
analysis can be made by applying Mill’s canons of logic. 

She dictated a statement of those rules. Then, in coi 
cluding, she told how the instinct and acquired habit | 
financial self-preservation invariably cause a person © 
view unfavorably any new or unusual article or propos 
tion; and by illustration and example she showed how tl 
inhibitions of instinct and habit could be overcome t 
presenting all the minor selling points so skillfully thi 
those points would be conceded without conscious thoug! 
on the part of the prospective buyer, until in the end tl 
sale would be consummated almost automatically, due ’ 
the operation of the law of lesser concessions—that law 
the human mind which causes the granting of a final gre 
concession as soon as the sum of the lesser concessions pr 
viously granted equals in effect the granting of the fi 
concession. 

Frazer glanced up from his writing, viewing re 
frank admiration. Who’d have thought, just to look at h 
that such a brain was functioning behind such an oo hi 


much that she told him he did not fully, comprehend. 
he could understand thoroughly the operation of + that Is 
And he believed that if an article or proposition could 
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“inducing a prospective buyer to concede one unim- 
¢ point after another until the sum of all the points 
needed equaled in effect the closing of the sale, then 
yas no reason why a lady’s favor couldn’t be won in 
ae manner; the favor of this self-possessed, capable- 
| young woman, for example. 

vegan to wonder how many little concessions of cour- 
, her part would equal the greater concession of per- 
+ him to hold her hand; and how many times he 
have to hold her hand before he would be permitted 
ater concession of his arm around her waist; and if 
: her hand plus the arm around her waist would 
she still greater concession of her lips; and if the 
sion of her lips 
ier began to believe he had lost many an opportunity 
e he had not known about the operation of that law. 
e decided he would do some experimenting with the 
d with this lady. The easiest way to begin winning 
ifidence would be to make a success of the work she 
‘ering. 

yicked up the jar holder. 

lieve this will do to start with as well as anything 
he said. “Just how shall I go about the selling 


w did you learn to ride horses?’ she countered. 

ih? Why, by riding them, of course!” 

ere’s the answer to your question. You can learn to 

selling. If you’ll make use of the principles I’ve 

ed, and if you'll constantly analyze your efforts 

ing to those rules of logic, your progress should be 
The important thing in the beginning will be to 

om yourself to meeting the prospective buyers and 

ag the way they react to your various selling sug- 

CY ae 

at won’t be hard,” he decided. 

n’t think it won’t be hard,” she cautioned. “If you 

ust how hard it will be at first, you would quit now.” 


“T don’t quit easy,” he said defensively. ‘Why, if you’ll 
cheer for me,” he added, using a metaphor of the range, 
**T’ll stay in the saddle till the cinch breaks.” 

Frazer hadn’t yet learned the secret of closing a sale. 
He did not know that Martha was leading him to commit 
himself irrevocably to the undertaking. 

“And if you should get thrown a few times?” 

“T don’t quit easy,”’ he said a second time, stubbornly. 
“T can take as many falls as the next man.” 

“Fifty attempts before you'll weaken?” 

“One hundred,”’ he declared. 

“And if you should fail ninety-nine times before you 
make your first sale?” 

“Then I'll try ninety-nine times more to see if I can 
repeat the one successful attempt.” 

Martha offered her hand impulsively. 

“Mr. Frazer,” she complimented, “I believe you will 
develop into a real salesman.” 

Frazer nodded, accepting her hand and her tribute ab- 
sently. He was not aware that he had, so to speak, just 
signed his name to the dotted line. He was wondering how 
soon he would have an opportunity to test the operation 
of that law with her; decided this was as good a time as 
any, so he held her hand a tiny bit longer than the occasion 
warranted. One little concession on her part. He imme- 
diately released her hand and asked a question so she would 
have no time to think about her first little concession. 

“T still haven’t the slightest idea how to go about the 
selling of this jar holder,” he said.: “‘Won’t you consider 
me as a prospective buyer and show me how you: would 
make the sale? You should be good at that sort of thing.” 

“‘T should be,” she admitted. ‘‘Before I quit the house- 
to-house work for the jobbing end of the business, I con- 
sidered it a poor day when I didn’t make from five to six 
dollars. But I worked for it. That is where most of the 
people I employ fall down—they won’t work. Thirty to 
forty calls and they think they’ve made a day of it. I used 


to think I was loafing if I made less than sixty calls, and 
seventy was the average I tried to hold to.” 

Sixty to seventy calls a day! Frazer had had no idea he 
would be able to try out this salesmanship thing so rapidly. 
Two or three days and he would know whether or not he 
could make good at it. 

Before he left the office, Martha had shown him how to 
demonstrate the operation of the jar holder and had typed 
a number of selling suggestions for his benefit. 

“Of course, these suggestions are just an outline for the 
selling talk,”’ she said. ‘‘You’ll evolve your own ballyhoo 
as you go along. And most likely you'll be able to improve 
on the demonstration.” Then she added a final word of 
advice. “‘Take your own time,” she told him. “ Don’t ex- 
pect to learn everything the first day. And here are three 
tips worth remembering: Always set your sample case to 
one side of the door out of sight—somehow a sample case 
seems to prejudice housewives against a fellow; then 
when you knock or ring the bell, have your sample in your 
hands ready for the demonstration; and while you are 
talking look the ladies in the eyes. I don’t know the psy- 
chological reason for it,” she concluded, ‘‘but it gets some 
of them, and when it gets them, they’re sold.” 

Frazer went back to his hotel and took time to incor- 
porate Martha’s selling suggestions into a talk of his own 
devising. Then he spent the rest of the day memorizing 
the talk and practicing the demonstration. At eight the 
next morning he stepped off a street car in a neighborhood 
Martha had said was one of the best backdoor districts in 
the city. He started briskly toward the house on the near- 
est corner. When he reached the walk leading around to 
the rear, he paused, hesitated, and then went on toward the 
next residence. That first place didn’t look very promising, 
anyhow. Just before he reached the back door of the 
second house he stopped and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. He couldn’t understand why he should be 
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“Which One of These Do«:Funnies Did You Refer to in Your Advertisement?’”’ 


One Sure Way 
By STUART N. LAIKIE 


HE time may pos- 
[sis come when 

every foreign- 
born resident of the 
United States will 
carry a chock-gee in 
self-defense. At pres- 
ent these instruments 
of protection are pre- 
scribed by law only for 
those of our neighbors 
who claim Chinese de- 
scent, but if you are on 
terms of intimacy with 
your Oriental laundry- 
man you may get a 
look at one. 

Before requesting 
the chock-gee close-up 
it is well to be certain 
that your laundryman 
regards youasa trusted 
friend and also that 
you are able to observe 
the rather intricate 
niceties of Chinese in- 
flection. Provided, 
however, that your 
pronunciation passes 
muster and that your 
Chinese friend doesn’t 
resent your request 
with a flatiron, he may 
grunt shortly ‘‘ Chock- 
gee, have got,” and 
from somewhere about 
his person produce a 
red, white and black 
parchment about the 
size of a dollar bill. 
You will discover as 
you handle the docu- 
ment that the paper 
has a feel similar to 
that of a bank note, 
but somewhat heavier, 
and that like our currency it has been engraved with 
intricate design as precaution against counterfeiting. 
At the left, on the obverse, you will find a small pho- 
tograph of the man who handed the paper to you; to 
the right of that, his physical description, Bertillon- 
like in scope, and below, a recital of circumstances 
under which he entered the United States, either by 
birth or immigration, and when. 

On the reverse will be found in the favorite script 
of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving notice to 
whom it may concern that this Certificate of Identi- 
fication—for that’s what a chock-gee is—has been 
issued as evidence, prima facie, that your Chinese 
friend is legally a resident of the United States and 
may come and go within its borders as he pleases. If 
the laundryman wishes to visit another land he must 
show and register his chock-gee upon leaving the 
United States and produce it when applying for re- 
admission. Also, he must be ready to produce it upon 
demand by any recognized officer of the law. 


PHOTOS. BY W. E. AVERETT 


Effective Weapons Against Smugglers 


HOCK-GEES have been in existence since 1892, in 
which year the United States began registration of 
all Chinese residents, and in the opinion of our immi- 
gration officials the little documents have been their 
most effective weapons in the campaign to hold the 
Chinese population of the country within the limits set 
bylaw. Experience is largely responsible for the immi- 
gration officers’ hope that before long every foreign- 
born resident of the United States will be required to 
carry his, or her, Certificate of Identification. 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, who is the cabi- 
net officer responsible for the regulation of immigra- 
tion, stated a few days ago that more than one million 


aliens are illegally residing in this country now. Under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 the full quota of aliens permitted 
to enter the United States from all countries of the world 
during the year ending June 30, 1925, was 164,667. During 
the ten months ending May first, it is definitely known, thou- 
sands more than that number of additional and undesirable 


\S 


Patrotmen Nukols (Left) and Curtis, of the Newly Uniformed Highs 
way Patrol of the Immigration Service. Above—A Scene Along the 
Border That the San DiegoImmigration Staff is Called Upon to Pas 
trol. AWholeArmyofAliens Might Lose Itself in Cations Like These 


immigrants entered the country by illicit channels, of whom 
a vast majority remain, and will remain, unapprehended 
and undeported. Furthermore, most of the aliens who 
succeeded in evading our legal restrictions were smuggled 
into the country by men and women who have perfected 
the conduct of such illegal traffic to the point where it is 
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trade. 

Within the pa: 
weeks a number ¢ 
ferences have 
called in Washi 
in furtherance of 
that our alien exe 
laws may be bol 
into effectivenes 
similar meeting, 
ternational char 
has just adjourr 
El] Paso, Texas, 
conferences, it | 
nounced, are to 
vene at intervals 
to the opening \ 
next Congress, 
endeavor will be 
to solve the pr 
through amend 
to the existing la 
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waged a relentless and until recently a fairly st 

ful war against contraband Chinese. 
That for the present the tide of battle se 

of the Oriental is no fault of these pioneers 
restriction work; the blame would seem t0 re 
whatever government agency has operated 
them reénforcements of men and money to 
additional burden imposed upon their service 

law of 1924. | 

The Bureau of Immigration commands tis 

men whose experience and knowledge of pre 
might quickly solve the problem over which thi 
lators are so perturbed. For the most part, 
old-timers are on duty along the Mexican bord( 

and as it is in that section of the United State 
alien smuggling promises to assume under th 
law—as it has maintained under the old—theg 
proportions, it would not seem entirely out ol 

to suggest that their experience be taken into ac 

For the information of all concerned it r 

stated that the veteran field workers of the im 

tion service realize acutely that once the Ew 
immigrant becomes thoroughly acquainted wi 
methods which the Oriental has perfected in 
years of beating the border guard, illicit tré 
European-born contraband will develop beyo: 
ability of an army to control. What is more, t 
every indication that this condition which the 
rienced immigration men fear is rapidly coming 

In the opinion of the immigration officer 
working knowledge of border patrol, the to 
stretch of our whole frontier lies between Yum! 
zona, on the east, and, on the west, the shore) 

the Pacific Ocean at the mouth of the Tia Juana! 

On a minutely detailed map of that section, até 
approximately halfway between Yuma and the se 
close to |the international boundary, there may be! 
lettered indication of a water hole called Mountain §} 
It is sixty miles as the buzzard flies across dese!) 
mountain wastes from Mountain Springs to Tia 
and through that gap in civilization more contr 
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pe are reputed to have been smuggled into the United 
(than through any other channel of illegal entry. 

‘h the sixty-mile air line from Mountain Springs to 
jana as its base, a vast expanse of wilderness spreads 
ie until its northwesterly tip ends abruptly with the 
sains on the outskirts of Los Angeles and the north- 
ly one is lost in the trackless sands of the Mohave. 
xen the tips the stretch is approximately 150 miles, 
ong the tortuous trails which interweave across the 
sains and the deserts like the fanlike veins in a sun- 
. leaf, a large proportion of contraband aliens who 
-ntered the United States within the past thirty years 
at some time or another made their way. 


Beating the Border Guard 


} western, or seacoast, stick of the fan runs for more 
in 100 miles along the Pacific shore line, and for the 
ir part of its length offers a gently sloping beach 
small boats may land with ease. The shore is dotted 
tlements, chief of which in size and importance is the 
‘t of San Diego, lying sixteen miles north of the fan 
ind the Mexican village of Tia Juana. From San 
a railway runs south and east, winding back and 
across the international boundary until it reaches 
. On the Mexican side of the line a wagon route very 
- parallels the buzzard’s course from Tia Juana to 
‘ali. Here and there along these arteries of commerce, 
n the United States and in Mexico, is a lonely ranch 


_ BY W. E. AVERETT. 
toutine Inspection of All Automobiles is Made at the 


Border Stations by Immigration Authorities 


mg or a prospector’s cabin, but the relentless char- 
of the country has kept it for the most part a desolate 
of rock and sand, sagebrush, cactus and mesquite. 
migration officials have been known to complain that 
Mountain Springs to the sea Nature has conspired 
man to produce an ideal site for the operations of 
smugglers. One result is certain: Aliens now barred 
> Chinese have been for years—Japanese, Armenians, 
ns, Italians, Greeks and Portuguese, to name but a 
nationalities—are flocking to Mexican California, 
ce they hope to enter the United States by the route 
1 has proved so productive of desired results for their 
cessors in the list of the banned so consistently over 
a length of time. 

ce 1892 San Diego has been headquarters for the 
gration officers charged with the duty of holding 
se smuggling to a minimum across the base of the 
It is their headquarters now, yet in certain parts of 
city it is a simple matter to engage a professional 
gler for the job of running a few aliens across the 
Tat 

s by no means to be inferred that San Diego is a most 
ral city, or that immigration officers stationed there 
ither incompetent or lax in performance of their 
s. Not only is the most southwesterly of our seaports 
y orderly town, but the thirty-eight men who operate 


from its subdistrict immigration office are regarded as 
among the most efficient of Uncle Sam’s border guards. 

Two of the most experienced and most successful man 
hunters in government employ have charge of immigration 
affairs in the territory of the fan. Dan S. Kuykendall is 
immigration inspector in charge of the San Diego sub- 
district, and Frank M. McMahan is inspector in charge of 
border patrol. Between them these men can place at gov- 
ernment disposal the knowledge gained from fifty years 
devoted to alien-restriction work. Kuykendall has spent 
the past twenty years in service from El Paso to San 
Diego; McMahan is a product of the days when New 
Mexico and Arizona were raw. He has been a Texas 
ranger, roving deputy sheriff, with a joint commission 
from every county in New Mexico and Arizona, and is 
widely known among old frontiersmen for his work in 
ridding his bailiwick of cattle rustlers, train robbers and 
professional killers in the days when the great Southwest 
was wild and woolly and bad. He has been in immigration 
work since 1894. 

From July 1, 1924, to May 1, 1925, Inspectors Kuyken- 
dall and McMahan were responsible for the capture of 335 
persons engaged in smuggling aliens across the territory 
which they guard. The contraband immigrants were de- 
ported and the smugglers sent to jail, but the inspectors 
found a discouraging element in the large number of 
smuggled aliens, both European and Chinese, who, they 
know, eluded their guard. They have no way to estimate 
accurately the number of smuggled Europeans who made 


their way in safety across the fan, but in common with all 
other immigration officials they have certain knowledge 
that San Francisco’s Chinatown, the haven of the smuggled 
Oriental, is steadily increasing in size. 

“Tn this connection,” one of the inspectors declared, ‘‘it 
might be interesting to note that the only theory by which 
the increase in population of San Francisco’s Chinese 
quarter may be justified in legal fashion, would be to as- 
sume that every Chinese woman in the United States gives 
birth to at least two sets of twins every year.” 

Check on their own efficiency is obtained by the immi- 
gration officers from the prices which bootleggers of human 
beings demand for their services. Some idea of the success 
with which officials operated along the Mexican border 
prior to the influx of European contraband may be gained 
from the fact that they forced the standard price for run- 
ning Chinese across the line from $250 to $1500 a head. 

Ten months ago the charge for smuggling a European 
across the Mexican border was only fifty dollars; the latest 
available quotation in San Diego sets the price for a similar 
job at $300. 

These last figures, the immigration men declare, must 
not be taken to mean that it is becoming more difficult to 
evade the border guard. Rather, they indicate that Euro- 
peans are learning from the Chinese and are turning to the 
methods which they employ. Justification for this opinion 
may be noted daily. 

For a time after the present Immigration Act went into 
effect, most of the smuggling of European aliens was at- 
tempted by relatives or friends already living in the United 
States. Hundreds of such abortive attempts were nipped 
in the bud. Then the helpfully inclined relatives hired 
bootleggers of hooch and dope to bring in the folks from 
the Old World. Hundreds of these attempts came to 
grief, for the hooch runner and the dope smuggler found 
that getting by the immigration officers with cargoes of 
humanity was not to be accomplished through methods 
employed with liquor or opium; also, the immigration 
officer is a very different type of person from the one so 
often employed to look for contraband whisky. The next 
and logical step was for the Europeans to seek out smug- 
glers well known for their success in running Chinese. 


Europeans Trying the Chinese Routes 


HILE material for this article was under discussion, 

two immigration patrolmen led into Inspector Kuy- 
kendall’s office three citizens of Italy and the two men who 
had contracted to transport them from Tia Juana, Mexico, 
to safe harbor in the city of San Bernardino, California. 
The smugglers had guided the Italians from Mexico north 
across the long sloping beach at the mouth of the Tia 
Juana River, under cover of darkness and at an hour 
when low tide made walking possible far out from shore, 
and had hidden them in a shack at Imperial Beach, a small 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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on the Trip From Europe to the United States via the “‘Underground’’ 


S IT happens, I am not a native of New York; but 
A I have lived on Manhattan Island for now sixty- 
seven years. My father came from Massachusetts, 

my mother from Virginia, and I was born in Louisiana; so 


I have a right—or, at least, I think I have—to 
regard myself as truly a New Yorker. In all 
these years of sojourn I have never faltered in 
my affection for New York. I have ever been 
proud that I was a citizen of no mean city. 

Therefore I have been chagrined, not to say 
shocked, to discover that there are hundreds 
of thousands of dwellers in distant places— 
more particularly in the Middle West—who 
seem to have a grudge against the place where 
I reside. Sometimes they reveal a hostility 
which is almost hatred, denouncing my town 
as a sink of iniquity, as a pirates’. cave and as 
a den of thieves. They revile the:inhabitants 
of New York as selfish and greedy, cold and 
callous, ruthlessly self-seeking and unblushingly 
unscrupulous. They assert that our manners 
are as bad as our morals. They believe this 
city to be as dirty as itis ugly. In short, they 
aver that there is no health in us, physically or 
spiritually. In spite of Burke’s warning, they 
would like to draw an indictment against more 
people than there were in all North America 
when his warning was uttered. 

None the less do tens of thousands of these 
outlanders delight every year in spending a 
week or a month on Manhattan Island; and 
thousands of them are so attracted that they 
are glad to stay here, tosettle down and to make 
this their home for the rest of their lives. These 
immigrants from other parts of the country 
have seen our city with their own eyes and they 
have had their eyes opened. There is a New 
England Society in New York, an,Ohio Society, 
a Missouri Society; there are a host of other 
societies for the native sons of other states. It 
would be well if there were also a New York 
Society for those who were born here. But 
alas! I should not be eligible. 


Al Much Maligned City 


ERHAPS the prejudice against New Yorkis 

strongest among those who have never been 
here; but it is altogether too vigorous among 
those who have had the benefit of a brief visit 
and who have found here only what they were 
expecting—a glimpse of the Great White Way, 
a vision of the Night Life of New York, an 
experience of glare and glitter, of empty fri- 
volity and paraded luxury, of incessant rush 
and insistent excitement. They have here 
sought what many other Americans go to Paris 
to get, a suggestion of flaunted vice. They do 
not suspect that this vice, in New York as well 
as in Paris, is flaunted for their benefit and is 
ignored by the hard-working and home-keeping 
inhabitants of these two much maligned cities. 
It is not the Parisians who support what used 
to be known as the Tour of the Grand Dukes, 
and it is not the New Yorkers who go night 
after night to Chinatown with its faked opium 
joints or to the ear-splitting cabarets which do 
not open their doors until midnight. 

These sordid and more or less unsavory at- 
tractions are provided if not solely, at least 
mainly, for the benefit of the visitors who insist 
on seeing the wickedness they believe that 
New York can supply almost as abundantly as 
Paris. They would be sorely disappointed if 
they were not allowed to behold the evidence 
proving that New York is truly a sink of in- 
iquity. Undeniably there is more vice in a big 
city than there is in a small town; but this is 
because a big city contains more people than a 
small town. It is also a fact that in propor- 
tion to the population, there is likely to be 
at least as much vice in the small town as there 


is in the big city. Ifa seeker after vice is diligent and per- nature being what it is. Yet, whatever its cause, this ter to visit her, the first question the visitor 
sistent he can indulge in it even in a crossroads village. hostility is the result of ignorance; and that alsois natural when she sat at breakfast on the thirteenth floor’ 
Bootleg liquor is as dangerous in the hinterland as it is at enough, for all that the strangers within our gates are likely towering apartment house was as to the names 0! 
to see, all that any but the most favored can hope to see, is families in the adjoining apartments, right and left, a 

Probably much of the hostility toward New York is not only the outside of our life, the passing show, the rush and and below. The hostess had to confess that she dic 
because this is the worst city in the United States, but be- the clatter, the glittering externalities of our existence. know any 
cause it is the biggest. A similar malignant aversion is They have no opportunity to discover the quiet of our upon Litt 
often visible in England toward London and in France homes and the hospitality of our hearths. 
toward Paris. It has its root in simple jealousy—an un- 


headquarters. 
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of Dwellers in Distant Places Who Seem to Have a Grudge Against the Place 
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worthy motive, no doubt, but natural enough, human _ Devil’s Advocate may open the case against us, but after 


all we are entitled to our day in court. Is New Yq 
pirates’ cave and a den of thieves? Are we New Yor 
really more dishonest than the rest of the people o/ 
United States? That question must be put bluntly— 


very neighborly, are you?” And when Big Sister had | 
Let me sift some of the damnatory specifications. The out that afternoon to play bridge with a friend who 
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it can answer itself. New York—heing p 
lated largely by men and women from all, 
the United States—is just as honest asaret 
men and women, no more and no less, ] 
glad to think that the average Americanisy; 
deliberately dishonest. He may have his 
ethical code, and he has his personal deling 
cies, and he is tolerant toward these la} 
and this moral standard of the average A) 
ican is attained by the average New York 


Manners and Morals — Pd | 


pees in some respects the New Ye 
may rise a little above the average. } 
than one friendly foreigner visiting New! 
has noted with astonishment the confid 
which we have in one another, a confid 
which has its limits of course, but whi 
rarely betrayed. It is in evidence on our) 
stands, from which the passers-by help t} 
selves, leaving behind them the exact nu 
of cents. It is in evidence again on our]) 
boxes on the lamp-posts, which are often | 
high with letters and even packages. Con 
the Stock Exchange; consider what is knoy 
and hated—as Wall Street, where there 
tradition of trustfulness, business being | 
by nods and notes often at the topmost ter 
of the closing hour of a day of turmoil. W 
the significance of the late Mr. Morgan’s a 
tion on the witness stand that he lent} 
freely to a man of high character than toa 
of large means. Consider finally that New 
is prosperous and has been for a century; 
remember that prosperity never abides 
with dishonesty. Sooner or later the dé 
thieves is raided by the police; and soon 
later the pirate dies at the door of his caye- 
dies with his boots on. No, New Yorkers 
be no nearer to perfection than the rest of} 
kind, but they are no farther fromit. The 
not more self-seeking, nor more unscrupu 
than their friends and relatives in the Sout] 
West. If our contemporary fiction ea 
faithfully the small town and the little vi 
there is no great odds between them and 
of our big cities. There is as much gree 
meanness in rural districts as in urban; 
there is probably less hypocrisy and less) 
I cannot believe that our morals on! 
hattan Island are inferior to the morals of 
who dwell anywhere else in the United 
But how about our manners? Are we col 
callous and heartless? Are we devoid 0 
little courtesies and kindlinesses which swt 
life? Here I cannot enter a general denia 
I can do is to make a plea of confessio 
avoidance. First of all, I must point 
the New Yorker, perhaps.even more that 
other American, seems to be always inah 
leading a strenuous life, pushing ahead ¢ 
own business, tearing along as if the dev 
after him. At least this is how he may af 
in the crowded streets; and the strange! 
behold him nowhere else. But this is a 
pearance only. It is true that the Ne 
does not pause to pass the time of day, 
dweller in the small town may do, where 
face he meets is familiar. There are six mil 
of us; and although each of us has as 1 
friends and acquaintances as the small to 
may have, he often goes a week or two wit 
greeting more than half a dozen of them. 
Not long ago a lady from the South—¥ 
there seems to be more sunny cordiality 
there is under our Northern skies—toli 
that when she invited her fifteen-year-oli’ 


f the other residents in the same house, W 
Sister reproachfully remarked, ‘‘ You ar 
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TERE is a generally accepted belief that if YD 
me wishes to participate in a mystery, he LD 


nust also participate in a great deal of men- 
ad physical labor. This belief has been 27 24 
siastically encouraged by authors, drama- 
‘theatrical producers and book publishers, 
jaturally wish to prevent the general public 
developing a lot of private mysteries that 
stract their attention from the large number 
efully constructed mysteries that are pro- 
i on the stage and in books each year in order 
sisfy the fierce craving for mysteries that 
twells within the public’s breast. 
she mystery of literature and drama, for ex- 
}, there must first be a good hearty murder. 
wing that, there must be a police detective of 
axcessive stupidity that one suspects him of 
‘unable to cut up his own meat at dinner. 
2n there must be a brilliant young 
‘or, if the mystery is laid in Eng- 
or a scintillating young lawyer or 
ter, if the mystery takes place in 
ica; and this keen young person 
eventually solve the mystery by 
‘cessive astuteness. Yet his astute- 
must be sufficiently moth-eaten in 
to permit him to have an ex- 
ly bone-headed friend who cannot 
‘stand anything that is happening, 
aust therefore be told everything by 
stute mystery solver. 


Bargains in Mysteries 


fH real mystery in these books and 
ays is not who killed the dead man, 
ow the keen young solicitor can en- 
the unbelievable mental numbness 
friend without murdering him, and 
iow the numb friend has been able 
rsuade any employer to pay him enough of a living 
to keep the breath of life in his body for so many 


t only are the mysteries of fiction and drama so intri- 
as to make the general public chary of seeking out 
nysteries of its own, but the mysteries of science are 
(00 involved. Suppose the mystery of the pik-pik’s 
is suddenly taken up in a big, serious way by scien- 
ircles. After repeated conferences, a three-masted 


mer is chartered and the great Pik-pik Egg Hunting 
dition, consisting of a zodlogist, a paleontologist, an 
nologist, a piscatologist, a conchologist, two surgeons, 
cooks, five gun bearers, a mosquito-net bearer, a 
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butterfly-net bearer, three gun cleaners, a chemist and an 
omelet chef start off on a two years’ trip for the purpose of 
solving the mystery of where the pik-pik lays its eggs—or 
egg; for really worthwhile scientists suspect the pik-pik of 
laying only one egg a year. 

One easily gets the idea that the simplest, littlest scien- 
tific mystery can be solved for a minimum expenditure of 
$120,000, but that regular mysteries run considerably 
higher. 

Such things, however, are misleading. There are still a 
number of first-class mysteries to be solved that do not 
depend on murders, keen young solicitors, chartered schoon- 
ers, the expenditure of $120,000, or travel in unheard-of 


places; and one of the leading mystery centers 
of the world is Manhattan Island, more commonly 
known in the argot of the day as New York. 

One is surrounded by mysteries from the mo- 
ment when one sets foot on Manhattan Island 
and simultaneously receives a defiant elbowing 
from the first of the city’s 6,015,496 inhabitants 
to be encountered. 

Why, for example, do people live in 
New York when they can live else- 
where? Why do people without money 
come to New York to live? Why do 
art galleries congregate on Fifty-ninth 
Street? Why are there more suckers 
to the square foot in New York than 
to the square rod anywhere else, in- 
cluding Florida? 

Who employsall the interior decora- 
tors on Madison Avenue? Who blows 
all the whistles that are constantly 
being blown in New York? What mys- 
terious atmospheric disturbance causes 
so many of the New Yorkers who 
speak English to say moider and skoit 
instead of murder and skirt? 

Why do so many New York hotels 
advertise that they have quiet rooms? 
What pleasure do two New Yorkers 
get out of visiting a so-called night 
club that charges six dollars for the 
privilege of sitting down and calling a 
waiter? What makes a fashionable 
restaurant cease being fashionable 
overnight? 


Unanswered Questions 


HAT protects taxicab drivers 

from horrible deaths? Why do 
passers-by on New York streets stare 
at one another defiantly? Why do taxicab passengers wait 
for fifteen minutes at traffic intersections when they could 
get out and walk to their destinations in two minutes? 
What is a New Yorker’s idea of pleasure? 

Why are three-fifths of all taxicab passengers after 
eleven o’clock at night locked in a close embrace? Where 
are the daytime hiding places of the dogs with deep bass 
voices that are heard from five to six o’clock every morning 
by most New York hotel dwellers? Why aren’t the nerves 
of all New Yorkers so shattered by the noises amid which 
they live that they must spend one year out of every three 
in a sanitarium? 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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ORODINE’S piano came at 

ten. Even at that early hour 

of the famous day the snow 
was settling heavily down, as if in 
grim determination to drape the landscape d la Russe for 
the great event. Mrs. Billy Wentworth was opening her 
private theater with the great Muscovite. ‘‘With”’ is the 
proper word, because it was by means of Borodine—who 
had never before to play to.so few—that the clever lady 
would fill her two hundred new drawing-room chairs with 
such an ensemble as had never before been gathered in the 
same place at the same time. These grandes dames, 
with their jewels and furs and high chins, were as jealous 
of their precedence as prime donne, and their husbands 
were, for the most part, enemies; nothing less than Boro- 
dine could have induced them to seek culture or shelter 
under one roof. 

The piano came in state, as became Borodine’s piano, to 
sit in the empty theater all day and get acclimated. It was 
accompanied by its crew—a prince, two counts, a little 
duke of the second order, and a walking gentleman—refu- 
gees from the revolution, the nakedness of whose indigence, 
the while they awaited a restoration, was being clothed 
from the trimming of the vain Borodine. They would not 
have wiped their feet on the great maestro in the old days, 
when they used to summon him to their fétes; but now he 
was their meat and drink, and they wore his old fur coats, 
of which he had a legion. Their Pretender lay hiding on 
some castled isle in the Mediterranean, awaiting only 
funds for revictualment; on a sign from him some day 
these plucked birds would vanish as mysteriously as they 
had come here, to follow his banner back into Red Russia. 

Volley, the piano maker’s representative, who slept with 
this piano on its journeys across the world, as if it had been 


‘“‘So You are at it Again, Eh? Aping the Borodine!’’ 
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a treasured race horse, came’ one step behind in his own 
car. When the doors of the van were opened and the 
émigrés emerged and began to sing like the blackbirds, 
Volley took up a commanding position and gaye orders, 
like a first mate coaling. He was a little man—almost as 
small as Borodine himself—but he had a big voice, and he 
somehow contrived to appear dangerous to the aristocrats 
who puffed and blew about the case. 

“You?” he bawled, in the tones of an anguished cow. 
“You? Piano lifters indeed! One would think it was a 
stale egg you were handling! Up! Around! Down! You 
paupers, over! So. Are you too lazy to lift the charity 
that feeds you?”’ 

Prince Galochek, the leader of the piano movers, who 
held the tail of the case by both hands, brought the squad 
to a halt in front of Volley, and he said in a high voice 
trembling with rage: “‘If it were not that Iam tamed by 
hunger I would tear you to pieces with these hands.” 

The procession shuffled forward again. They laid the 
precious instrument out on stilts and grafted on its three 
legs. They gathered in close formation behind Galochek, 
the giant with ruffling whiskers, and moved slowly off- 
stage. They paused for a second time in front of Volley, 
and glared down at him. 

“Tt is that you say something, now that my hands are 
unoccupied?”’ asked Galochek in the thin voice of a 
cherub. 

“Nothing,” rumbled Volley; he glared up, secure in the 
impunity of his smallness. 

The slow-moving mentality of Galochek considered. 
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“You are thinking a great | 
however,” said. Galochek si 
ciously. Fee 

“Yes,” admitted Volley. 

“Oho!” said Galochek hopefully, tensing his mu: 
like a Samson. . 

“T think,” said Volley, unterrified. by the bris 
whiskers—‘‘I think your master is wise not to feed 
too well!” 

He stared contemptuously at the giant’s great cl 
which strained at the empty air. “Begone!” he ro! 


WRIGH TFT 


with the voice of a cataract, pointing with all the ma; 


of his inches to the van. 

The nobles moved forward; they climbed back fate 
van and allowed themselves ignominiously to be locke} 
The thing rumbled off. ‘ 

Volley examined his piano closely. He was disappol 
to find not so much as. a nick. He suspended a thern’ 
eter on the end of a long wire from the gridiron of the : 
so that, as it gently swung, it puddled the air above 
keyboard. A second thermometer with the assiduity 
sentimental nurse he inserted in the creature’s inte 
Until the nerves and the marrow of the instrument atta 
the temperature of the surrounding air, sixty-eight deg 
Fahrenheit, nothing could be done for it. He set ot, 
explore. He stepped down into the orchestra. He tr: 
few chairs here and there among the two hundred to w' 
Mrs. Billy’s private theater was limited, before ‘ 


deciding where he himself would sit during the recital 


was part of his duty at Borodine’s appearances to si 
conspicuously in the audience, until suddenly at a 
chosen moment he would ery out in helpless ecstasy, 
God, what\a magnificent piano!’’—as if it were the v 
osity of the instrument, and not the artist, that accou! 


‘ 


e miracles. Borodine of course knew nothing of this, 
e would have played some other maker’s piano. 

ile Volley was deciding his location there came a great 
jing, and he ran about searching for it like a setting 
ithunder. The thumping continued, but he failed to 
ze it. Finally he discovered a little companionway 
ig down through the stage; and below, in a great 
room that would be the carpenter shop when Mrs. 
started her amateur theatricals in real earnest, he 
on a group of menials in linsey-woolsey vests and 
d-cloth aprons moving in enough trunks to fill a 
i car. 

ease! Cease!’”” commanded Volley in stentorian 
_ But the menials paid no attention to him, not 
ag their thumping endeavors until the trunks were 
‘arranged in rank and file. The menials then stood 
e, regarding the little man in amused silence. 

ley examined the trunks. 

yme traveling troupe moving in?” said Volley at a 
men rs 

on, monsieur. Elle part,’’ responded a tall young 
wan with the prison pallor of the house servant. 

h! You sprechen francais?’’ murmured Volley, 
ning the labels. 

ah, mein Herr!” 

2 others moved off for more trunks, leaving the spokes- 
behind. One set of labels said “‘Havre.’’ Another 
‘Hold.” A third, a portentous-looking document, 
— Volley looked up from the examination sharply. 
Te are ambassadors, then?’’ he asked, impressed. It 
_ State Department sticker, calling attention of all 
lers that these baggages were entitled to the courtesy 
customs, under whatever flag found. 

Te are,” said the young man impressively. ‘We are 
important foreign mission.’’ He bowed. “We sail 
‘row midnight, on the Paris.’ 

hese are Mr. Wentworth’s trunks? What are they 
here in this barn?”’ 

ardon,” begged the young man, smiling. ‘‘They are 
Billy Wentworth’s husband’s wife’s trunks. It is 


evident you do not know who is the man of this family. 
We gather them here,” he said idly, “for transportation 
to the ship.” 

“‘T have seen you before,”’ said Volley, losing interest in 
the baggage. 

“Yes, you have.” 

““Where?’’ demanded Volley. 

“Think!”? commanded the impudent fellow mysteri- 
ously. He added, ‘‘It is an episode I try to forget.’”’ He 
turned. “‘Excuse me, I go for more trunks.” 

He departed. 

There was a key in the basement door, and Volley turned 
it as a precaution. His treasured piano must not be sub- 
jected to any more thumping. 

Volley was brooding in the gloom of the empty stage 
beside his piano, which was slowly accumulating heat 
units, when Stannard, Mrs. Billy Wentworth’s husband’s 
general agent—as important a personage as the chancellor 
of a principality—appeared for a preliminary conference. 
He presented the written list of guests of this gala opening 
of Mrs. Billy’s beautiful private theater. It was a stagger- 
ing concentration. 

“Oh, it is too many eggs for one basket,” said Volley, 
awed by the array. “‘I tremble, lest the roof fall in!” 

Stannard accepted the flattery; he had done the 
arranging. 

“Tf any one of these,’’ said Volley, tapping the paper 
significantly, “‘has a cough, or a sneeze, or a nose that 
requires attention, he will please to leave it outside.” 

“We will have a dephlegmator at the door,’ Stannard 
replied. 

“cc Eh? ” 

“Proceed. What will be the lights?”’ 

“The dimmers will be on, in the auditorium. On the 
stage we will use baby diffusion twilight. You have a 


baby?” 
“Yes. And the back drop?” 
“No plush! No velvet!’’ Volley glared fiercely. “‘No 


hangings, if you value your life! The cyclorama, if you 


will be so kind.” 
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“ Might I stand in the wings?” said Stannard coaxingly. 

Volley threw up his hands in-despair. 

““Wings?’’ he shrieked. ‘“‘Not a mouse!’’ He subsided 
slightly. “‘The Borodine is vulnerable at that moment,” 
he said. He sank his voice to a whisper. ‘“‘He plays with 
his eyes shut! No—not plays. He thinks! He thinks 
with his piano—as you and I think with our heads! At 
such an instant he would die if he got the scent of a human 
being behind him. No, no! He must be alone. Not a 
mouse, you understand. He bristles with temperament 
like a pincushion.”’ 

Stannard reluctantly gave in; it had been his supreme 
ambition to stand in the wings through a Borodine 
program. 

“Ts that all?” 

“We have not yet begun,” said Volley. He cast a con- 
temptuous look at his interlocutor. ‘“‘First, the gold!” 

“Oh, yes; that is arranged for.” 

“Tn double eagles?” 

“ec Yes.’’ 

“One hundred of them!”’ 

“Think of it!’”’ said Stannard superciliously. 

“They are to be counted—into his hand!”’ 

“e Yes.’’ 

“One by one—he likes to feel them, you understand. It 
is childish of him, yes. But he is the Borodine!”’ 

“Then what?” 

“Well, first, a deal table.’ 

“A what table?” 

“Deal. Plank! Two inches thick. Smooth—without a 
sliver. A sliver would be terrible! Thirty inches high. 
Thirty inches wide. And six feet long!” 

“We have no such animal about,” said Stannard. He 
laughed. 

Volley shrugged, a gesture of ultimatum. Hither a deal 
table or no Borodine. 

“You will have one constructed. You will procure a 
joiner or a shipwright. It will be here by seven!”’ 

“All right,’ said Stannard, beaten. ‘‘ What next?” 


(Continued on Page 38) 


When the Door Was Lifted From its Hinges They Filed Out Into the Trunk Room and Up Through the Stage Stairway 


‘There, There, Susie! You Go Onan’ Cry All 
You’re a Mind To. ’T’tt Do Ye Good, Like 
as Not. I’d Jine Ye if I Knowed How!’’ 


F THE prosperous stranger had offered old Laban 
| Pockett only fifty dollars for the ‘‘Pen;”” Laban would 

have snatched the opportunity. But he offered five 
hundred. 

It was the incredible immensity of the sum that struck 
Mr. Pockett speechless. Never in his life had he possessed 
so much money all at once. 

The Pen—for Peninsula, probably—had been for gener- 
ations a useless appendage to the Pockett farm. Almost an 
island, hardly accessible by a narrow, rocky neck, it thrust 
far out into Patacookset Lake, untillable, barren except for 
gnarled storm-twisted trees of fincient growth, but not 
worth the cost of logging in a region still rich in more con- 
venient timber. It had no imaginable value in Mr. Pock- 
ett’s eyes; his ears, he concluded, unreliable of late, must 
have played him another trick. 

“e How? ”? 

“T said five hundred dollars. Cash. It’s a lot of money, 
but when I take a fancy to a thing, I don’t haggle. I 
buy it.” 

“ec Wal ”” 

Mr. Pockett started violently. 

“One o’ them suddin twinges,”’ he explained, answering 
the stranger’s surprised stare. It was true; Mrs. Pockett, 
standing by, had pinched him grievously on the back of the 
upper arm, meaning, in the language of love, which needs no 
words, that he would do well to hold his tongue and leave 
further negotiations to the better guidance of feminine 
tact. 

She stood forth, a little woman like a white-haired 
mummy, with coal-black eyes still piercingly alive. 
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“We warn’t thinkin’ about sellin’. 
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“You and Mr. Pock- 
ett jump right into my 
car, ma’am. I’ll take 
you to Patacookset, and will have the deed delivered and 
the money in your hands within an hour.”’ 

“Yay-as—wal—if you was just to give us till tomorrer or 
next day to talk it over, Mr. Pockett an’ me What 
was your name, please?”’ 

“‘Scammon, ma’am. Samuel T. Scammon.” 

“Yay-as—wal—if you was to come round, say in a day 
or two, Mr. Scamming, I presume likely we can make a 
dicker. The Pen ain’t a-goin’ torun away—not overnight.” 

““P’r’aps not. But I might. I’m going now to look at 
some other property, and if it suits me and I can get it 
without delay, I shall take it instead of this. I’m a busy 
man, Mr. Pockett. Good-by. If you make up your mind, - 
here’s my address—but I can’t promise to hold the offer 


” Mr. Pockett began. 

The drone of the departing car, carrying the chance of a 
lifetime farther and farther out of reach—as he supposed — 
afflicted him with the bitterness of lost opportunity. 

His tall, stooping brown figure, as he stood gazing down 
the lane, suggested an old, wind-bent, moribund tree. 

Slowly he turned to his wife, heavy head and broad, 
bowed shoulders overhanging her. 

“You done it now, Susie. We won’t never see no five 
hundred dollars ag’in.” 

Appalled at the effect of her intervention, unable at the 
moment to account for the impulse on which she had acted, 
Mrs. Pockett wept. 

“T dunno—whatever possessed me, Laban. Only—only, 
someway—I mistrusted that man!”’ 

“Thought mebbe he was a-goin’ to knock me on the head 
an’ take an’ run off with the Pen ’fore ye could stop him?” 
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“Why, Laban. I had a kind » feeliq 
dunno—’s if he was hidin’ somethin’ ba \ © , 
he said. Somethin’-he knowed an’ we (45% 
he wouldn’t never have offered to poy} 
money. An’ he wouldn’t neither!” she cic. 
reason justified intuition. 5 a 

“What did he find, a gold mine on the 
Or mebbe a oil well?” cs 

The bright black eyes flashed lightning, 

“Laban Pockett! You can git just as ma 
me as you’ve a mind to, but I ain’t a-goin’ t 
poked fun at! Now you just take an’ hitch | 
into the buckboard, an’ you drive right on a 
over to the village an’ ask around an’ find 
every bit you can about that man Scamming 
what he wants with the Pen. An’ you gc 
Quintard Bemis at the bank an’ you tell hi 
about it. An’ if he says to sell, you git} 

aholt o’ that Scamming an’ tell 
you'll do it!” || 

“Might be wuth the time it'll ta 
Mr. Pockett admitted gloomily. “Or 
this here Scamming, he’ll most like 


tellin’ abot 
can git to 
“Then, Laban, you hurry!” 
With deep misgivings Mr. Pock 
_ He hated to leave his farm, when 
taken from labor lost him ground i 
ceasing fight against the hosts of 
conquering her own—against brus 
and meadow, weeds and outcropping of stones in 
field, rot and rust in structures and implements, 
ailments ever threatening plants and beasts. He 
go to Patacookset Village, for fear of the sun 
unfavorably known to him as predatory and scorn 
of strange ways, speech and attire, who more a 
invaded the land, infested the village streets and 
hurtled along the Shoreway in noisome, malodorou 
stopping now and then to help themselves to his. 
green corn, criticize his belongings, trample his 
grass, leave open his pasture bars, demand small s 
and deride his meanness in objecting. Shy of pers 
trasts, he dreaded the exposure of his toil-worn, 
beaten exterior to the comment of their amused / 
dreaded also to enter the severely opulent premises” 
bank and the austere, prosperous presence of Qui! 
Bemis, who had started even with him as a litt 
schoolmate and grown to be a magnate in a ski 
and white vest. stn 
More and more, as the creaking, sagging buckl! 
with the rattle of a loose spoke, walloped along behi 
one great plodding cart horse, three miles along the § 
way to Patacookset Village, hugging the road’s e¢/ 
avoid the speeding cars, he felt the hopelessness | 
errand and the certainty that the heaven-sent fool wl} 
wanted to buy the Pen would have spent his five hu! 
dollars elsewhere. | 
Sick with the pathos of what might have been, 
out the burden of his sorrow before the unmoved 
Quintard Bemis. “2. hte ae ae 
pin hing all that just. like a woman—horni 


rippin’ things all crostwise, thataway?” he conel 

“Laban,” said the- banker solemnly,. “where 
bunk house have you been asleep all these last few }? 
Wake up!” 


‘id you find out anythin’, Laban? Isit allright? Did 


ysee Quintard Bemis? Did he say to sell? Is Mr. 


aming a-goin’ to buy it?’’ Mrs. Pockett inquired as her 


and came in out of the dusk. 

Jain’t I told you not to do them chores?” said Mr. 
ycett severely. 

«© do so love to milk an’ feed!’’ she explained. ‘An’ I 
d’t know when you’d be home. Tell me ’bout it, 
yin!” 

or. Pockett grunted so savagely that she asked no more 
; tions, her gaze fixed anxiously on his face as he took 
‘is coat and boots and sat down to his supper of salt 
y and potatoes in the kitchen. 

j) was not until he had finished that he looked up and 
ce. 

‘Wal—looks like you wasn’t so blame fur wrong, Susie, 
ebe. Seems that there Scamming feller, he’s a kind of a 
eper.”’ 

Suess I warn’t raised mostly back o’ pa’s old counter 
iat gittin’ some little idea how to size up customers,” 
admitted. 

[seen Quintard Bemis. Seems we been too busy tryin’ 
ito let our work git a head-start on us to keep track o’ 
doin’s around here. ’Course I knowed they was them 
‘new big hotels, an’ summer folks gittin’ thicker around 
cookset ’n bugs on a overlooked ’tater plant—but 
arn't nothin’ to me, as Isee. What yous’pose they took 
1ow, Susie?”’ 

Them summer folks? I hain’t took no ’count on ’em, 
an.” 

Buyin’ up land along the lakeshore. Fust off, one on 
sthis spring paid Mis’ Cummin’s three hundred for a 
» rocky piece o’ pasture ’t warn’t more’n three rod 
g the shore an’ five back, just ’cause he liked the view. 
ay another on ’em come to Sol Rogers an’ wanted a 
ijred foot o’ shore out 0’ his no-account woodlot, most 
itumps an’ brush. Sol, he held out till the man give him 
st hundred, an’ Quintard says they’s others done as 
(| an’ better.” 

Good land!” 

aban chuckled. se 

Fust time I ever could make any sense out 0’ that there 
ale cuss word o’ yourn, Susie. Quintard, he told me, if 


I’d make me a road out from the Shoreway onto the Pen, 
so’s folks could git there with their automobiles, it’d make 
the most valyable buildin’ sites on the hull shore, stickin’ 
right out in the lake, thataway, with a view clear up an’ 
down an’ over acrost; an’ not to have no more dealin’s with 
that there Scamming, but go on an’ make my road, an’ 
there ain’t no particle 0’ doubt but what I can sell it quick 
an’ sell it good.”’ 

““My! D’he name any figgers?”’ 

“Took a lake map an’ figgered on shore line. Says it’d 
be wuth more to cut up an’ sell in small lots, but anyhow 
not to take less’n ” Mr. Pockett stopped to fill and 
light his pipe. 

‘‘Less’n what, you agg’avatin’ critter?” 

“Five thousand dollars, Susie.” 

“Five—thousand—dollars? If it could only—ever— 
somehow— come true!”’ Bn 

“Come true? ’Tis true a’ready. We’re wuth that much 
now in land, not countin’ the farm.” 

““Mebbe—when you git your road. An’ however be you 
a-goin’ to make it, Laban? We can’t hire no help.” 

“Quintard told me, if it come to that, he’d loan me 
enough on the land.” 

“Laban! You ain’t a-goin’ in debt?” 

“No—I ain’t. I told Quintard Bemis me an’ old Silas 
could make a road, good as anybody, an’ I warn’t a-goin’ to 
pave it with no dollars neither. Though what with har- 
vestin’ comin’ on, an’ full ten cord to get up, stove length, 
an’ the fall plowin’, with the old harness breakin’ ’most 
every time Silas hits a stun an’ gives one o’ them suddin 
yanks o’ hisn,; an’ them everlastin’ chores, I hain’t got all 
the time I might: have, Susie. Wal—bust my galluses if I 
see just how; but I’m a-goin’ to do it!”’ 

“T’ll help you all I can, Laban.’’ 

“You! You can’t help no more’n what you always 
done!”’ 

“You wait an’ see 

So, shoulder to shoulder, the old couple went into the 
belated fight of their lives—the kind of pioneer fight that 
belongs to youth. 

They worked with such intensity of effort as only war is 
apt to bring forth. Mrs. Pockett, in meek defiance of 
Laban’s angry protest, forced her old limbs in his absence 
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to do nearly a man’s work in the field, split firewood, 
milked, fed, and had supper hot and ready for his return. 

When the fall wind blew damp and chill over the lake, 
bringing torture to his stiffening joints and sinews, “Best 
way to cure this here sciaticky’s to work it off!” said 
Laban, and hobbled on with his job. 

One morning, late in May, Quintard Bemis, driving 
along the Shoreway, stopped to read a new sign, nailed to 
a sapling: 

THE PEN 
For SALE 
Ask LABAN POCKETT 
AT THE NIGHEST FARM 


The semblance of some implement or weapon that might 
have been the offspring of a spade and arrow pointed the 
way to the Pen; another, in the opposite direction, to the 
farm. 

Bemis looked out through a stately arcade of tall hem- 
locks, where the new road, clean and smooth, reached 
away along the narrow neck between pleasant waters and 
up the slope of a wooded tract standing well up above the 
lake. 

Along the sunny, windward side a twinkling ripple 
splashed on the rocky shore; on the other the water lay 
like a steel mirror, in shade and stillness. 

He followed the road to the middle of a parklike oval of 
several acres, nearly level, some thirty feet above the water 
line, pillared and canopied by ancient trees, their trunks 
standing wide apart, their boughs interlocked—pine, hem- 
lock and spruce, rock maple and yellow birch. Among 
brown spaces of fallen leaves and needles, pressed firm by 
heavy snows, the bedrock showed in patches of gray and 
moss green. Here and there were beds of young, feathery 
brake, bowlders crowned’ with rock fern. Between the 
trees, trimmed to a height of nine feet or more, to east, 
west and south were vistas looking away over bright water 
to far irregular shores, point shaded against point, hill 
against hill, varying in hue with distance and the play of 
shadow from slowly passing clouds. 

The white sail of a little boat, deep trolling for trout, 
moved lazily along the opposite shore. 

(Continued on Page 128) 


“Come, Margaret,’’ Said the Sour One, ‘‘Before the Person Grows Still More Impertinent"’ 


HEN Iowa was born, there lived in De 
Kalb County, Illinois, two brothers, 
Charles W. and W. W. Marsh, farm- 
ers who were already at work on an inven- 
tion which was destined to transform me 
from rather a bad hand in a harvest field to a good one. 

Those two De Kalb County farmers, though neglected 
by the bookmakers, changed the world. They invented 
a machine which made it possible for two men binding 
grain to do as much as four or five did before, and do it 
more easily. They lifted the new soil and the new com- 
munities of the Mississippi Valley, of the prairies of West- 
ern Canada, of Argentina, of Australia and the white man’s 
world to a pitch of productiveness in foodstuffs which has 
not yet ceased its revolutionary effect on mankind. They 
did this by creating a machine on which two men could ride 
as they bound the grain elevated to them by the mechanism 
which cut it. 

The Marsh brothers produced revolution in the basic 
task of producing cereals. If any inventors in history 
deserve a place in the list of the great, they do. They in- 
vented and built the Marsh Harvester. 

My early life was so modified by them and a few other 
geniuses—mine and a million others—that no one can say 
what it would have been without them. The steel plow, 
which finally came to be mounted on wheels and run in 
gangs; the reaper and mower, which was little save a new 
device applying the principle of the scissors to the cutting 
of grain and grass; the horse rake; the wheeled tools with 
steel shovels for seeding and cultivating; the triumphant 
development of the threshing machine; and added to these, 
finally, the internal combustion engine—made the prairies 
blossom as the rose, gave the railways something on which 
to live, placed a great population far in the interior where 
it is dependent on railways, killed our seamanship and 
turned us from a nation of sailors to one of landsmen, broke 
the backs of the farmers of our Eastern States and of Great 
Britain and Europe generally, and was felt by almost every 
people, from the rice eaters of Asia to the sugar planters of 
the West Indies. 

If Eli Whitney with his cotton gin made slavery profita- 
ble in the South, and thus brought on our war between 
the states, some of these later inventions gave the North 
the men who faced our Southern brethren at Pea Ridge, 
Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing and Chickamauga, and 
finally followed Sherman to the sea. 


The Self-Binder That Didn’t Bind 


HE Marsh brothers invented their harvester just before 

the war, but its popular use was postponed until after the 
peace. I was growing up, and as I grew I had mighty hard 
work to bind my station after the old reapers which left the 
sheaves on the stubble. My weakened back, added to the 
fact that I was two yards long, made any work hard for me 
which involved stooping. I was not a good harvest hand 
until the Marsh Harvester came along. On this I could 
ride and bind as much as almost anyone, for I did not have 
to stoop much for the sheaves. They came rolling up be- 
tween canvases and lay in a metal trough to be gathered up 
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in my long arms, while the horses carried 
me and my companion binder about the 
field. 

No sooner was the Marsh Harvester 
introduced than inventors began the 
work of devising the self-binder. They 
were after the only job I ever had in 
binding at which I was good. We used 
to discuss the matter of the practicabil- 
ity of a machine which would make the 
bands with straw as we did. I do not 
suppose any inventor ever tried this 
impossible thing, and the first binders 
which I ever saw bound with wire. They 
worked successfully, but the wire bands 
were a nuisance. They went into the 
straw piles in spite of all we could do. 
If the straw was fed to stock the wires 
got into the beasts’ eyes or their stomachs 
and did them harm. In any case, they 
did not rot; and in a few years the wire 
binder would have filled the farmyards 
and the soil of the fields with wires. So the inventors 
worked on machines which would bind with twine. Several 
of these were put on the market; but I believe most 
manufacturers finally adopted the invention of a genius 
called Appleby. 

It was a marvelous machine to me. It waited until the 
horses had drawn the thing as far as to accumulate enough 
of the cut grain to make a sheaf, and then reached over with 
a metal finger carrying the twine, compressed the gavel 
into a sheaf, knotted the twine about the bundle and kicked 
it off or threw it into a bundle carrier. It was a triumph of 
mechanical genius. If not genius, why did so many inven- 
tors fail with their twine binders? All the farmer needed to 
do when the self-binder appeared was to put it on his old 
Marsh Harvester in the place of the two men; but the 
really practical thing was to buy a new machine, which 
instead of cutting a swath five feet wide—a wide enough 
swath for even the most ambitious man who bound half of 
it with a good fast-walking team—took a seven-foot swath, 
reaping as much as three men were supposed to handle 
with the original Marsh Harvester. 

The last harvest before I left the farm, I had grown to 
be a big yokel and had something like fifty or sixty acres 
of grain to cut. I arranged with some boys of my own 
age who had a new self-binder to cut my grain, paying 
for the cutting in part at least by making a hand in their 
harvest. I was supposed to put in my time shocking 
up, which consists in setting up the bound grain into 
what some people call stooks or cocks, thus betraying 
their ignorance of what they are talking about. ‘“‘Stook” 
is a British word for what the American farmer always 
calls a shock, which is perfectly good English anywhere. 

A cock is a pile of hay or loose straw. 

My task was shocking in a double sense; for this 
binder missed about one knot in three. I went to the 
other boys and revolted. I could shock up in a day, I 
told them, what the machine would cut—if they didn’t 
sweat the horses too much; but I’d be danged if I could 
do it after a machine which left a third of the grain in 
loose gavels all scattered from where I felt as though I 
was to breakfast—if you get my meaning. They saw 
my point, but what could we do about 
it? The farmer boy learns to be an en- 
gineer. We did the reverse of the thing 
which farmers had done when they took 
off the platform on which the binders 
rode and put on the self-binder. We took 
off the binder which would not work and 
put on the old Marsh Harvester plat- 
form, mounted it and bound the grain by 
hand. And we had our work cut out for 
us, you may be assured; for this ma- 
chine, be it remembered, cut a seven-foot 
swath instead of the five-foot strip which 
two men were supposed to handle. 
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The grain stood shoulder-high. The lead team of f 
horses were a pair of prancing roans into whom some 
had entered, calling upon them to swamp us with | 
Niagara of grain which poured up for us to bind. ac 
us drove once around the field and bound two round 
round of driving gave one a chance to get his br 
off and laugh at the others. We were filled with 
of competition, and each strove so to drive as to m 
machine cut its full seven feet. To bury the other 
in the flood of grain coming up from the bowels of 
fernal tool was a joke. 
We sweat with crimsoned faces until our dusty sh 
were wringing wet; but we kept that trough from ; 
ging—which none of the neighbors would believe. | 
said that no two men could bind a seven-foot cut 
grain as that with those two roans in the lead. But 
of the sun which beat down upon our heads, of th 
ing hands which could not be favored, in spite of 
possibility of the thing, we did it; and we made a sor 
adventure of it. For the grain was ours, you see. Hur 
effort grows ineffective just in the proportion in wh 
men are taken from tasks which they do for themselves; 
are put to work for others. 4 


Victims of the Wheat Tragedy 
a | 
HO of my readers remembers Frank Norris, who 4 
in the midst of writing his trilogy on wheat, after fini 
ing The Octopus and The Pit? I should like to read th 
novels again. Norris died in 1902 at the early age of thi 
two. If he had lived he would, I feel sure, have esca 
from the influence of Zola and given us even greater fiet 
than the books I have named, and they were power 
But if he had lived my life, he could have written a st n 
wheat which would have outdone anything he had plan 
on the grain which keeps us alive. It might have b 
called The Tragedy of Wheat. | 
We grew wonderful wheat at first; the only problem: 
to get it to market and to live on the proceeds when it) 


|, My father hauled his wheat from the Iowa River to 
ierloo, and even to Iowa City, when it was the railhead 
pur part of the country; hauled it slowly over mere 
ss across the prairie. It took him three days to market 
id of wheat in Waterloo. I remember his telling us one 
ning of a dream he had had. His dream was that after 
jing a load to Waterloo he was offered only thirty 
‘s a bushel for it. 

(ll be gosh-blasted,” he thought he replied, “‘if I’ll take 
ry cents! I'll haul it back home first and give it to the 
pl? 

“y mother gave him a long look and burst into a gale of 
hter. Father looked dazed for a moment; and then 
‘auge joke came to him also of the Quick family giving 
thing to the poor. It was a jolly breakfast. The poor! 
‘d heavens and earth, where could anyone be found 
ver than we? We were impoverished by wheat growing. 
ut the worst was yet to come. A harvest came 
a we found that something was wrong with the 
at. No longer did the stalks stand clean and green as 
‘duntil they went golden in the sun. The broad green 
ses were spotted red and hlack with rust. Still it grew 
and rank; but as it matured it showed signs of disease. 
heads did not fill well. Some blight was at work on it. 
vever, we thought next year all would be well again. 
: when it grew worse year by year, it became a blight 
only on the life of the grain but on human life as well. 
sat was almost our sole cash crop. If it failed, what 
ld we do? And it was failing! 

| The Penalty for One-Crop Farming 


E WERE incurring, of course, the penalty for a one- 
crop system. We ought to have known that it was 
itable. Yet even the agricultural experts did not 
vy what was the trouble until a quarter of a century 
var when it was worked out, I believe, by the 
intists of the North Dakota College of Agriculture. 
‘ing on the wheat were fungous bacteria and molds. 
(sowed wheat after wheat 
| every field became a cul- 
j bed for every antagonistic 
nism ; but instead of finding 


"hose Bronzed and 
'earded Farmers 
lose as One Man 
nd Clustered A bout 
the Flags 


» we were only amazed and driven to despair by 


ne of our people thought that one crop of wheat after 
had robbed the soil of some necessary property; 
imy father pointed out the fact that not even on newly 


en od could good wheat now be grown. It must be 
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something else. Maybe the climate had changed. If 
it had, why, it would change back next year. So we 
went on, as farmers nearly always do, sticking to the 
system which had become established. The new break- 
ing, we now know, had become infected with the wheat 
diseases from the surrounding fields; or the infections 
were blown to it by the winds. 

This era gave me my first contact with the phenom- 
enon which puzzles so many city people. Ifthe farmers 
are losing money on a certain crop, why in the world 
don’t they change to something else? It is not so easy 
to change as the city man may think. The wheat 
growers of the Central States at the time of this writing 
have been losing money on their wheat for years; but 
if they endeavor to change, they are confronted by a 
great problem. Such a change means the adoption of 
an entirely new rotation of crops. They have for years 
used a three or four year rotation—wheat, then ¢orn, 
then clover. The sowing of the wheat gives them the 
chance to put in their fertilizer. They are used to this 
system. Any change from it involves the risking of 
a new crop on which losses are also probable. 

I have an orchard which I planted years 
ago when apples were a money-making 
crop. I have spent a dozen years or more 
in developing it. For the past few years 
it has been a losing game; but there are 
the trees just getting into full bearing, 
and I carry them along, losing money 
every year, looking for a change in con- 
ditions. The manufacturer can shut down 
when the market is bad, or specialize for 
a few weeks or months on a thing which 
pays. The business man may slow up on 
purchases and narrow his operations, pur- 
suing one policy one month and making a 
change the next, always trying things 
out in asmall way and feeling his projects 
out. But the farmer’s experiment always 

takes a year and involves so great a 
loss in case of bad judgment or mis- 
fortune that he perforce becomes very conservative. 
We were so in those early days in our devotion to 
wheat. It was tragic, but it was natural. 

It was a severe strain on the morale. Our next 
neighbor on the east was a German farmer, whosuffered 
with the rest of us. Over on the other side of us lived 
Frank Crippen. Probably no two men were farther 
apart in matters of opinion and conduct than Crippen 
and Riemann. The former was, to say the least, a 

latitudinarian. He worked 
on Sunday if he took a notion. 
Riemann, on the other hand, 
clung to his church and its 
forms. 

Once when my mother was 
endeavoring to drum up an 
audience for a minister who 
was to hold services in our 
schoolhouse, she asked Mr. 
Riemann to come and bring 
his family. : 

It was a Yankee gathering 
and at first Jake shied from 
it a little. Finally he asked 
about something which 
seemed vital to him. ‘Does 
he kneel down when he 
prays?”’ he inquired of my 
mother. 

“No,” she replied. 

“Den maybe I come,” said 
Riemann. “‘Butit makes me 
so damned mad to see a 
preacher kneel down when 
he prays dat I can’t see.”’ 

The fields of grain had al- 
ways been a delight to me. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a 
gently rolling landscape covered with 
growing wheat. The shadows of the 
clouds swept over it majestically. The 
waves of shadow as the grain bent to 
the breeze, straightened and then bent 
again, used to bring tears to my eyes— 
tears of sheer delight—it was so mar- 
velously lovely. Butnow all the poetry 
went out of it. There was no joy for 
the soul of the boy who was steeped 
in such poetry as he could stumble 
upon, in these grain fields threatened 
by grasshoppers, eaten by chinch bugs, 
blackened with molds and rusts, their blades specked as with 
the shed blood of the husbandman, their gold dulled by dis- 
ease, their straw crinkling down in dead brittleness instead 
of rising and falling and swaying with the beautiful resil- 
iency of health and abundance. We looked about in vain 
for aid, and none came. Some, of course, looked to the 
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Without Conscious Plane 

ning, We Were Entering 

the Business of Mixed 
Farming 


Government for aid. Other peo- i fi 
ple had help, they said; why not 1 Smee ey 
the farmers? The Government : 

gave the manufacturers a tariff, 
didn’t it, so they could have the 
whole market to themselves. 
Thenwhy couldn’tit dosomething 
for us? This was about the time that specie payments were 
resumed, and “‘resumption’’ wasawordmuchbandied about. 

The silver question had not yet reached us, to puzzle and 
divide. We were on a paper-money basis. We looked to 
Congress to make times better by the issuance of green- 
backs. Tom Brown, one of our neighbors, stopped in the 
front yard one morning, and of course the hard times be- 
came the subject of conversation. He brought the news 
that Congress had just passed a law calling for the issuance 
of some $30,000,000 of new greenbacks. This ought to help 
us some, he thought. I doubt if he or any of us had any 
idea of the way in which such an issue affected trade and 
prices through inflation; the argument merely was that it 
would make money plentier. My mother looked out over 
the wheat fields and refused to show enthusiasm. 

“Thirty millions is a lot of money,” she admitted— 
though it seems ridiculous now—‘“‘but by the time it gets 
spread out as far as Iowa it won’t make much difference. 
It’s like pourin’ a pail of water in the river.” 

Tcan’t help thinking that her summing up of the case was a 
good one. 

Burning Corn for Fuel 


LL this time, while we were playing the réle of the tortured 
victims in the tragedy of the wheat, we were feeling our 
way toward some way out. We knew that our fields would 
grow great crops of maize—it was agood corncountry. But 
if there was more than one person who grew and fed cattle for 
the market there, I did not know of it. The average small 
farmer grew into the combination of hogs and corn. Grad- 
ually we changed over from wheat farming to big cornfields 
and populous hog lots. And then the price of both corn and 
pork went down, down, down, until corn sold for less than ten 
cents a bushel in our depreciated money and hogs for even 
less than three cents a pound. We had not found out about 
the balanced ration and the hog’s need of pasture; and after 
a few generations of a diet of corn, the swine lost vitality 
and the crop of young pigs failed save where there was milk 
for them. The villain of misfortune still pursued us. 

Our fuel was now soft coal, and the cold winters of Iowa 
called for much fuel. A time came when a load of corn 
drawn to market would just about pay for a load of coal to 
haul home; so to save the long-drawn dragging of the two 
loads over the fourteen miles to the railway and back, we 
began using the corn itself for fuel. To the older people, 
who had been reared in an atmosphere of the cheap fuel of 
the forests and the scarcity of cereals for food, there wes 
something sinful in this. My Grandmother Coleman h2d 
a language of her own which consisted of groans, and this 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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N THE small hours of 
| meager vitality, driving 

homeward from the dance 
with Bill himself at the wheel, 
Shirley, half dozing behind 
him with her wearied silver- 
shod feet stretched out before 
her on the cushions of the 
limousine, was still thinking 
somewhat foggily of these 
matters, when a quiet excla- 
mation from Bill and the obe- 
dient noiseless stopping of 
her car roused her. They 
were just at the portals of 
High Crewe, under its tower- 
ing brick wall, but, not having 
made the turn, their powerful 
lamps shed no light into its 
inclosure, but streamed on 
ahead upon the public road. 

Bill put a hand to the for- 
ward door at the same moment 
that it was attempted from 
without, and Ogden thrust his 
head into the car. 

“Switch off your lights!” 
he said quickly. 

Bill imperturbably obeyed. 

“What’s up, Ogden?”’ de- 
manded Miss Crewe, swinging 
her feet down from the seat 
and leaning forward. 

“Something funny,” saic 
her young brother. “‘There’s 
a flashlight wandering around 
the lower floor. Get out, Bill. 
Shirley, you would better stay 
put.” 

“Likely!”’ remarked Miss 
Crewe succinctly. 

She opened her own door 
and was beside him in a mo- 
ment. He intended to waste 
no time in futile protest. Bill 
ran the car silently into a safe 
parking within the gates. 

“Nora drove me home,”’ ex- 
plained Ogden rapidly, ‘“‘and 
we had a row—as usual. So 
I got out here at the gate. 
Just now. I started up the drive and then I saw this spot 
of light winking around the library. Then I saw you com- 
ing, and waited for Bill. It looks to me like dirty work at 
the gas house. My keen power of deduction leads me to 
believe that our friend the stranger within our gates is 
coming out in his more customary character.” 

““Nonsense!”’ said Shirley briskly. “It’s a burglar.” 

“That’s what I intended to convey,” said Ogden. 
“Cotter was too good to be true.” 

“Wot?” barked Bill, who had joined them. “My friend 
with the shiner? You got him wrong, Mr. Ogden.” 

“You certainly have,” said Shirley. ‘‘Come on.” 

Bill poised a cheerfully murderous wrench in his hand. 
“Might it be Mr. Crewe? I’d besorry to land on him with 
this.”’ 

“Grandsir would have switched on the lights,” 
Shirley. 

They turned with one accord and hurried toward the 
house, where indeed, as they approached it, a light winked 
once in a pane of glass and went out. Ogden paused in one 
stride as it showed. 

“‘He’s now in the Chinese parlor,” he said. ‘‘I tell you 
what, Bill. I know a way into the house, round by the 
servants’ dining room. Sorry to disillusion you, Shirts, but 
I’ve used it often, when I was young and dissolute. We’ll 
go in there—you go through the library and I by the dining 
room, and we’ll cut him off front and back when he comes 
out into the hall. And, Shirley, for the love of little green 
apples, don’t stage any heroism. He’ll have a gun.” 

“Not if he’s my lad from the trenches,”’ said Bill, dog- 
trotting around the great house. ‘‘Where’d he get it?” 

Ogden was not concerned to answer. He drew ahead of 
Bill, Shirley running lightly beside him, and made for a 
window in the servants’ wing. ‘‘Give me a back, Bill. 
It’s quicker than my old method of hanging to a shutter.” 

Bill gave a little grunt of laughter, and bent beneath the 
window, bracing a broad whipcord back to Ogden’s sup- 
port. 

Shirley stood by, gathering up her skirts. 
slipped to the ground unregarded. 

“Me next, Bill,’”’ she said inelegantly. 


said 


Her wrap 


He Looked at Shirley’s O 
Mauve and Rose Chiffons and & 
“There is Not 


at Her Chaise Longue. 


an Ounce of Mandragora in Two Dozen of These Silly Little Biscuits of Pillows’’ 


Ogden, balanced on the chauffeur’s steady shoulders, 
worked, muttering softly, at the window. Presently, with- 
out a creak or jar, it slid smoothly upward, and Ogden 
forked one leg over the sill. ‘‘Come on, Shirts,’’ he whis- 
pered. It was useless to attempt to keep her out of it, he 
knew. Bill bent slightly lower, and Shirley in one light 
movement stood tiptoe on his back, mercifully keeping her 
talonlike heels out of his devoted muscles. She caught at 
Ogden’s hand, and straddled the sill as boyishly as he. 
Together they landed within without a sound. Bill, with 
his monkey wrench nosing out of his pocket, swung himself 
up through the opening. 

“Shirley will show you through the library,” 
Ogden, and slipped away, shedding his coat. 

The house was utterly black and silent. It seemed in- 
credible that, whoever the intruder might be, he was not 
standing, strained with listening, somehow aware of their 
approach. The whole air of the place seemed charged with 
expectancy. Shirley slid her fingers down Bill’s arm, and 
took his hand in hers. He followed her lightly as she led 
him through the darkness. At any turn they might collide 
with a retreating alien presence, but Shirley never faltered. 

It was just as they crossed the library to the hall door 
that the stillness of High Crewe was shattered by a thun- 
derous noise of successive crashes. Shirley’s fingers closed 
hard on Bill’s for one second, and then thrust him toward 
the door. 

“‘Tt’s all up, miss,”’ said Bill cheerfully. 
lights.” He leaped through the door. 

“On the stairs!”’ gasped Shirley. 

“Yeh. He’s not falling down alone neither,’ 
Bill as he disappeared. 

To every one of the actors in the mélée, events had their 
own significance, which made a connected story a matter 
for later compilation. Bill reached the hall just as several 


whispered 


“Switch on the 


, 


croaked 


things simultaneously forgathered into one garish elin 
The lights went on blindingly, a confused avalanche on 
stairs boomed to the bottom and split into two compone 
Ogden leaped from the dining room, and in distant part 
the house clamorous interest in contemporaneous his 
gave tongue. 

Bill, seeing in one glance that of the two prostrate 
dividuals one lay still and the other, hardly erect, stoo 
forward to a flight, very simply projected himself thro 
space and tackled the moving figure. His arms loc 
about a leg, and brought about a second crashing fall, 
Ogden landed beside them, Bill, viciously kic 
in the head by a free foot, gasped out a cur 
“Take his leg!” 

“Thanks,” said Ogden unruffled. “TI pref 
wing,” and he caught the wrist of Bill’s quarry 
blued revolver clattered to the floor, and Ogden 
down on the prone offender, twisting his | 
mercilessly behind his back. 

Grandsir, in a long russet brocade dressing g¢ 
stepped over something at the foot of the st; 
retrieved the pistol, and sat down in a hall ¢ 
with the gun drawing a competent bead on the 
posed head of the burdened man. 


““Gossake!”” whined the outsider. ‘Woi 
this I’ve got into—the all-American?” 
“His manners,”’ remaj 


Ogden in leisurely speculat 
“may not be those ofa! < 
terfield, yet, as you see, | 
some sort of a sofa. EF 
ever ——” 

Without seeming to nr 
quish his victim he rose 
whipped over the man the 
of the long Persian runner 
Bill understood him instai 
and caught his corner tig 
about the prone legs. In 
other moment, between tl 
they swiftly rolled their « 
ing captive into a constric 
bale of Oriental carpet, 
only his head and feet pro 
ing from either mouth of 
tube. | 

“And very neat and 
you look, too,” said Bill 
erously. .‘‘But keep the 
on him, will you, govern 

“Thank you, I will,” 
Grandsir. “Attend to 0 
now, will you?” 

Attention, thus dire. 
abandoned the ludicrous 
dle of frustrated | DU 
turned to an ey: 
markable object near the foot of the stairs. Forthel 
butler of High Crewe, clad in no more than a dome 
of Grandsir’s pajamas and socks, a motionless. uncons' 
man with his head in Shirley’s lap. Her gown : of sil 
was stained with blood from a cut on his head, ag 
which she now pressed a length of chiffon scarf torn 
her frock. Never had Bill seen butler so tenderly suce' | 
but his interest centered in other matters, ae | 

“Stop me,” said Bill, “if he hasn’t got another I 
ey e! ” 

Miss Crewe gave him one upward glance.’ “Howat 
going to get him upstairs, Bill?” wt 

“Don’t attempt it,’’ said Grandsir from where he 
“Much more simple to bring a bed to him. Put him 
Chinese parlor. The deuce is in it if he can’t have the? 
room in the house. Tarry, you go with Bill and Mr. 01 . 


phone the doctor.” — 

Of the group of women servants now on the et: 
came hesitatingly down, others went above again Uv! 
Tarry’s direction in quest of blankets and bed linen. | 
ley Crewe and her butler remained fixed in the vort'' 
these movements. ] 

From the lips of the burglar, rolled like Cleopatra in 
Persian carpet, there issued a diligent and occasio 
brilliant anathema on the subject of ill-luck. 

Grandsir paused beside his granddaughter. ‘‘ You ] 
not to raise his head,’ said he. ‘‘And you’ve spoiled ) 
dress.” _ 

“T haven’t raised his head much,” said Shirley. 
isn’t as if he wasn’t bleeding. For goodness’ sake 
Doctor Daker to hurry.” 

“Daker!”’ said Mr. Crewe. 


“At four A.M.?” 


‘hy not?’’ demanded Shirley sharply. ‘Tell him to 
yat once.” 
ss, yes,’ agreed Grandsir obediently. He looked 
eit the unconscious face pillowed in Shirley’s finery, 
| ent off to the telephone. 
1); bed was brought down and made up in the Chinese 
|, and Cotter was gently lifted into it before it oc- 
rl to anyone to attend further upon the needs of their 
tre. But guarding him had become a sinecure, as 
r limb and digit he possessed had gone to sleep and 
sumbly incapable of carrying out any movement he 
| have planned. 
‘ore work for the good old feed-store boss,’ said 
ji, gazing down at the trussed creature. “You don’t 
yn to be acquainted with The Slinker, I suppose?”’ 
“r gossake!” breathed the man. “Wot kind of a crib 
hi? ” 
“e seem to rouse your admiration.” 
‘m fair crazy with this widow on, mister,’”’ whined the 
¢ “They don’t even let you do this to a timer in stir.” 
‘ou are uncomfortable? I deplore it. Stay with him, 
while I telephone the police. Will you?” 
‘easure!’’ said Bill affably. 
ithe Chinese parlor, Cotter lay, still unconscious, his 
sowed head incased in a packing of ice. Heat had 
ripplied under Grandsir’s orders to his feet and body. 
kr was on his way. 
ry, a fairly competent nurse in an emergency, had 
‘verybody out of the room, except her young mistress, 
»bstinately refused to go. 
‘e’s had a nawful fall, darling. When the shock passes 
ou know, he may be horrid sick.’ 
he not going,’ said Shirley. An inattentive repetition. 
‘ut, darling, why should you stay? Look at you in 
lretful dress. You just go up and go to bed. This isn’t 
lace for you, honey.” 
‘on’t be silly, Tarry,’”’ said Shirley a little fretfully. 
fourse it is my place. We are engaged to be married.” 
‘ly lamb!” gasped Tarry, and fell silent, eying her 
jess with a grave apprehension. She felt herself out of 
epth. Hysteria of several sorts she was acquainted 
but none which accounted for a statement of this 
je. Wisely she abandoned any further efforts to direct 
t'y’s movements. She occupied herself in tending the 
int, and suffered her mistress to sit there 
che foot of the bed, herself almost as white 
2 sick man, almost as motionless. 


“‘and Very Neat and Tidy You Look, Too,’® Said Bill Generously. 


An hour and a half went by in slow silence. Only once 
there was movement in the house, when the police came for 
the captive and released him from his cocoon. All the 
household had dispersed to their rooms if not to their rest. 
But Shirley sat on, unmoving, her eyes never leaving the 
face of the butler of High Crewe. Tarry gave it up. 

However, when Doctor Daker arrived, he abetted Tarry 
by ordering Shirley out. Grandsir, still in the russet gown, 
came in with him, no less astonished than he to find her 
sitting there in her ruined finery. Daker was suave but 
rigorous. 

“T’ve got to make a thorough examination, young 
woman,” he said. ‘‘We may have some broken bones or 
other. Your friend appears to be a very rough-and-tumble 
customer.” 

“He’s the butler,”’ said Tarry, thinking to correct a mis- 
taken impression. F 

“Just so,’ said Daker. ‘A rough-and-tumble butler.” 

“By the great horn spoon,” said Grandsir, “‘I never saw 
the like! I came out of my room, not exactly having heard 
anything, but thinking it might be the children coming in 
from the dance. Cotter came out of the servants’ corridor 
a moment ahead of me, not making a sound. The light in 
the hall downstairs had been put out. Just as I was going 
to speak to him, a flashlight blinked on the stairs, and 
Cotter landed on his man in one jump. They went down 
like a ton of brick.” 

“‘He hasn’t moved since,” said Shirley. 

“You do a bit of moving yourself, young woman,” said 
Daker, and Shirley obediently went away, so obediently, 
indeed, that Tarry was wholly unprepared for subsequent 
rebellion. 

Go upstairs to her room, Miss Crewe would not. She 
was not to be moved from a chair near the door cf the 
transmogrified Chinese parlor, a high-backed deacon chair 
admirably suited to support her in her present pose, sit- 
ting on it as if it were a side saddle, her face to the wall, 
and her head resting in her arms as she clasped its carven 
finial. 

Vainly did Tarry rehearse the horrors of her appearance, 
unheard she waxed dithyrambic about being up all night, 
her woeful foreboding of premature anility gaining no 
warmer interest or attention than these Cassandra warn- 
ings are apt to achieve. Totally disregardful of her dishev- 
elment, of her silver tissues so lugubri- 
ously tarnished, caring nothing for prophecy 
of crow’s-feet and dulled eyes, she sat there, 


“But Keep the Gun on Him, Will You, Governor?”’ 
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strained, motionless, centered in her waiting for the open- 
ing door. 

Ogden, far more sensible, had gone to his bed. Bill and 
Mr. Crewe attended upon the doctor in that soundless 
room. Tarry, at times exhausted with speech, at others 
finding, as it were, a second wind to continue her sharp 
whispering, wore herself out into a speechless lifting of the 
siege. And Shirley remained alone at last in the hall. 

Movements at a distance had certainly no interest for 
her, she who had been genuinely unaware of Tarry’s tirade. 
Cook and maid setting out an urn of hot coffee and such re- 
storatives in the dining room were as much beyond her 
mental as her visual focus; as was Grandsir’s addressing 
himself to these comforts, wholly unconscious of her be- 
numbed vigil. But Doctor Daker, coming out by the door 
she sentineled, could and did receive the full measure of 
her attention. She was up on her feet in a breath, both 
arms around his neck, and sobbing beneath her quick pant- 
ing questions. Daker quite contentedly gathered her closer 
against his practitioner’s chest. 

“No, he’s not dying. I see no signs of it. He’s got a 
rapid pulse, and all that, but one can see his constitution 
will stand a good deal. What we need is quiet and plenty 
of time. Conscious—no, he’s not conscious. He'll pass off 
probably into a good natural sleep. How can I tell? Don’t 
cry any more. I can tell by his heart and lungs, my dear 
child. After all, he only fell downstairs.. You’ll have your 
family out here in a minute, you know. I thought you 
didn’t want them to know anything about it. Is this the 
way for a conspirator to act?’”’ He took her gently from 
his embrace and shook her. “If you don’t stop crying I 
shall have to slap you. You'll be whooping with hysteria 
presently. There. No, I’m not going away. You are going 
up to your room and have a hot bath, and I’ll send you up 
some coffee. Lie down and rest. I promise you, I solemnly 
promise you to send for you when he wakes. Only you 
must be quite calm and matter-of-fact. Can you do that? 
There, that’s better.” 

Between smiles and tears Shirley suffered him to lead 
her to the stairs, and with another moment of clinging to 
him and a brushing touch of her lips upon his grizzled 
cheek which he accepted as the better part of his fee, went 
slowly and silently away. 

Daker found that decidedly he needed coffee. His color 
had risen to her kiss, and he answered Grandsir at random 
when he joined him in the dining room. 

“Eminent physicians are even as other men. And women 
are kittle cattle. They never know they love a man till he 
has broken his neck.” 

“pigrams,’’ said Grandsir; ‘‘I can understand ’em later 
in the day. How is our man?” 

“‘Stertorous but sterilized. I can also be alliterative, you 
observe.” 

“You want a bracer,”’ said Mr. Crewe, and handed him 
a cup of coffee. 

“T thought, under the circumstances, I was doing rather 
well. Cotter’s pulse is not the only one that has gone leap- 
ing this morning. Well ——’’ Daker addressed himself to 
a sketchy breakfast. ‘‘You’ll be getting yourself a new 
butler, I dare say.” 

“To be sure,”’ said Grandsir regretfully. ‘‘ You think he 
may come out of this restored to himself?” 

*““Can’t say,’ re- 
plied Daker. “But I 
should think enlight- 
enment was not far 
away. Two bounces 
on the cranium do not 
necessarily balance, 
but there are other 
forces at work.” 

“Oracular,”’ 
Grandsir Crewe. 

Hours later in avery 
quiet house Mr. 
Crewe’s battered vis- 
itor opened his eyes 
and lay staring at the 
ceiling. After a long 
moment of semicon- 
sciousness, one hand 
struggled upward and 
explored his bandaged 
head. The movement 
attracted the attention 
of the good Tarry, who 
sat near by, and she 
rose, laying down her 
sewing. As she moved 
noiselessly to the foot 
of the bed his look 
came down and fas- 
tened upon her plain 
and wholesome face. 

“T hope you are 
better, Mr. Cotter,” 

(Continued on 
Page 108) 
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Junk Buyers 


O MORE vexatious problem confronts the honest 
merchant who earnestly desires to give his customers 

something worth while for their money than that of edu- 
cating overfrugal consumers out of the junk-buying habit. 
The desire to get something for a fraction of its real 
value is nearly universal, and with the inexperienced 
buyer price rather than quality is the deciding factor. No 
matter how eloquently a retailer may run down his own 
job lots and other inferior goods, there is always a demand 
for them, always a sublime faith upon the part of cus- 
tomers that they are taking advantage of an unusual 
opportunity which is an exception to the common rule 
that the lowest price means the lowest quality. 

Sometimes a disappointed buyer who returns with a tale 
of woe about the poor service given by an article which the 
merchant did his best to prevent his buying will be shown 
the error of his ways and will replace the outworn junk 
with standard goods which cost only a little more and last 
three times as long. As a rule, however, the junk buyer 
requires a lot of teaching, and not one but a hundred 
costly lessons must be learned before he can distinguish 
real economy from that which is bogus. Indeed, many suc- 
cessful merchants declare that they must handle inferior 
goods so that, in the long run, they may sell the best. 

Women, as a rule, are far more economical buyers than 
men. They study quality and learn to know it when they 
see it. In buying unfamiliar merchandise they are likely 
to favor nationally advertised goods, for they well know 
what a hold they have upon the maker. Very few manufac- 
turers who have spent millions of dollars building up a 
reputation are foolish enough to tarnish it by not standing 
behind their product. An unwritten insurance policy goes 
with every piece of merchandise they distribute through 
the channels of trade. 


Taxation Plus Imagination 


OLITICALLY speaking, the reduction of Federal 
taxation, on the front pages of the daily newspapers, 
has easily been the most popular of all summer sports. 
Both parties have entered into the game with like enthusi- 
asm. Every shade of economic and political view has had 


its innings. We have seen congressional opinion, once so 
stiff in the back, bow to the popular will and put a surpris- 
ing amount of snap into the obeisance. We have been 
treated to the sight of Saul standing among the Prophets 
and doing his best to look at home there. As a result of 
this change of heart, something will be done. Federal 
taxes will be substantially reduced during the next six or 
eight months. How much they will be lowered, or where 
the cuts will be made, no man knows. Material lightening 
of the tax burden is all that can be confidently predicted. 
It is interesting to compare the methods of approach 
displayed by the various senators, congressmen and Fed- 
eral officials who have attacked the problem. Some have 
gone at it like bookkeepers; some have tackled it like 
economists; many have thought in percentages, in sliding 
scales, in terms of the resultant effect on general business. 
Then, late in June, on the eve of his summer holiday, 
Mr. Coolidge spoke his mind. His assault upon the prob- 
lem was different in character from all the others. In the 
back of his head were all the considerations which occurred 
to the bookkeepers, to the economists, to the statisticians 
and to the business men; but the heart and core of his 
reasoned argument were the human side of taxation and 
its effects upon the little taxpayer-and his wife and chil- 
dren. In this address the President gave new proofs that 


he thinks of taxes not in terms of percentages or five-dollar. 
bills or thousand-dollar checks but in’ terms of human 
effort, in early rising, late working, self-denial, net results 


of American labor too deeply eaten into by the exactions 
of the central Government. No wild flight of fancy made 
this view possible. It is the smooth working of an orderly 
imagination which enables Mr. Coolidge to visualize taxa- 
tion in its human and intimate phases, in its chafing pres- 
sure upon the individual citizen. 

We should be the last to throw into the discard our 
sound tax experts, our experienced legislators, our econo- 
mists, business men, statisticians and publicists. Their 
services are of unquestionable value; and they will be 
heightened rather than diminished by the fact that they 
are serving under a chief executive who has clear vision and 
who applies a logical imagination to the business problems 
of his people. 


Huns of the Highway 


HE disappearance of wild flowers from the parks in 

New York City, and even from adjacent suburbs, has 
aroused the fear that before long many of our most desir- 
able species will become extinct. Conditions are bound to 
be worse, of course, around a large city; but the same kind 
of vandalism in some degree is going on all over the coun- 
try. Every road now carries its stream of speeding trippers 
and no place is remote enough to be immune from vandalism. 
If our Huns of the highway are allowed to continue at their 
present deadly gait, the flowers that bloom in the spring 
will become scanty in number. This is no exaggeration, if 
we are to believe the statements issued by the Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State. Certain of the finest wild flowers are actually 
on the point of disappearance in some sections. 

Nothing is sacred to the road vandal. The motor car 
has made it possible for him to penetrate and to despoil 
the once-secluded spots where the choicest flowers bloomed, 
and to make a quick get-away. The satisfaction of a mo- 
mentary desire is all that weighs with him. His depreda- 
tions begin as soon as the snow is off the ground and 
continue until the Christmas season. Trailing arbutus, 
flowering dogwood, mountain laurel, honeysuckle, wild 
azalea, rhododendron—all are ruthlessly plucked wherever 
they are to be found. The water lily is disappearing from 
ponds and creeks. Holly is retreating rapidly from the 
more traveled routes. 

An armful of blooms, which wither before the flower 
thieves reach home, may have cost the lives of many plants 
which otherwise would have gone on for all time adding 
to Nature’s gift of beauty. Nothing but legal restraint 
of the most thorough order will have any effect on this 
new species of Hun. It would be a serious hardship if the 
plucking of wild flowers were made a misdemeanor, but that 
is what it will come to in time if some lesser measure of 


July hi 


regulation is not put into effect soon. In the mean’ 
we must strive to instill some degree of decency and 
sideration into our beauty-killing joy riders. me i 


Some Costly Labor Theories 


R. E.. T. GOOD, writing in the London Sp 
draws a striking contrast. between British 

ican labor which is much to the advantage of 
He finds British industry crippled and Britis 
tressed largely as a result of the “ca’ canny” Pp 
is to say, the systematic slowing down of we 
avowed purpose of curtailing production. 
This writer says: ‘‘There is no great Socialis 
Party in America. The trades unions do not : 
design their rules and policy to hinder prodt 
make things scarce.. In America they have high! 
oped capitalism, assisted by industrious and willin 
The workmen support capitalism in two ways 
operate industrial machinery up to its limits, a 
vest in the companies that employ them. No 


bought shares in that concern last year. i 
Trust workmen are shareholders. The locom 


America they work. Here we talk. And set 

Whilst British agriculture declines and. manufaett 
nate, and whilst we suffer a house famine ¢ an 
creasingly difficult to employ our people and m 
standard of living, there is progress all plone thedag 
United States.” mC 

Trades-unionism has brought wabstantial, ev 
benefits to the British workman. It is no less cert 
blind leadership and bulldog adherence to discredited 
futile theories are doing more to hamstring British le 
and by consequence to impoverish the whole nation, | 
any capitalistic acts which could possibly be initiatec 

First and foremost of the theories which keep lab 
Great Britain in its present distressed condition is 
which declares that the smaller the service the work 
renders for his wages the better off he is and the more 
ally he is fulfilling his obligation to his fellow work: 
This belief springs naturally from the old idea that tht 
only so much work in the world to be done, and the 
each man does, the more will be left for other membe 
the same economic group. Acceptance of these no 
leads to the theory that the smaller the profit mad 
capital the better the condition of labor will be. 

American experience does not bear out the correct 
of these views. Here it has been found that the moreh 
somely capital and management are paid the better! 
is likely to fare in the long run. This is not so mucl 
cause American employers are more benevolent than 
British cousins as because labor’s share of a large pro 
naturally greater than the same proportion of a small 

Ca’ canny methods have been but little exploite 
America. There has been much loose talk, particu 
since the war, about the demoralization of American le 
but its essential falsity is amply demonstrated by the 
production costs of American goods which have to com 
with other goods in the markets of the world. Itsh 
be remembered, too, that the level of efficiency of A 
ican labor-saving machinery is continually rising; 4! 
is no uncommon thing to find that wages for the operé 
of automatic machinery have been doubled since 1912 
at the same time the cost per unit of production has _ 
actually lowered. 

Mr. Good’s picture of our coal industry is perhaps} 
flattering than any which would be likely to come fro 
American pen. It is to be noted that he makes no mer 
of the policy of some American labor unions of sti 
down the standard day’s work to the output of the slo 
worker. The disadvantages of this system need no 
pointed out. An advantage is that the active, ambil 
workers stand out by contrast and are quick to win’ 
deserved Ne to better-paid posts. Labor polici 


America have sometimes been shortsighted; but the’ 
of our labor leaders have been quick to discard pene 
methods. ‘a 
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Mrs. Jackson, From a Copy of the Portrait Whick Hangs 
i 


in <2ze Bedroom at the Hermitage 


|THE summer of 1885 a young man with charmingly 
vank ways that captured everyone he met dropped 
ato a club of the then rather quiet university town of 
ville, Tennessee. To three or four gentlemen who 
(talking around a reading table, he introduced himself 
leodore Roosevelt, of New York, saying he had come 
nnessee to seek original material on Andrew Jackson 
»ther border heroes for a forthcoming book he was 
ag. Almost in the same breath, which, perhaps, com- 
i the capture, he naively intimated that he had had 
y hard day and would be delighted if any or all the 
emen would join him at the club bar. 

e invitation was instantly humorous to everyone 
it the young visitor from New York and to the vener- 
EO A. 8. Colyar, seated at the head of the table; 
until the rather breezy arrival of the stranger, himself 
yee doing all the talking about Andrew Jackson and 
g of his own plans for writing a history of him. Be- 
_the old gentleman, at that time the oldest editor in 
tate, was also a teetotaler and perhaps the original 
bitionist of Tennessee. 

e venerable colonel immediately froze, and from that 
on the versatile young man, who had just finished a 
rin the New York Legislature, was, to him, persona 
rata. The fact that the young New Yorker was after- 
elected President of the United States, and, first and 
n his day, filled a wider circle in the limelight of the 
1 than any other citizen of America, did not alter the 
rable editor’s opinion: 

fe was a very presumptuous young man, sir!” 


A Blow to Original Spellers 


NO reporters present, who perhaps wanted to accept 
lis invitation more than anyone else, but who dared 
mder the eye of their chief, declined. Only Van Leer 
, of the distinguished family of that name, joined the 
or. Polk was afterward appointed consul-general to 
¥ by Grover Cleveland. 

osevelt talked tersely and freely about his forthcom- 
00k, The Winning of the West, of his great admira- 
for Andrew Jackson. He used a term that was not 
to forget. when he said “It is time to stop writing 
py back-door histories of this great President,” who 


S 
SS 


Jolam 
Moore 


was, in his opinion, ‘‘the only gen- 
eral worth while between Washing- 
ton and Grant and Lee.” 

He talked freely. His cards were 
all on the table. He wished to see 
original material and would be most 
grateful for any help or suggestions. 

The next day Mr. Polk and others 
took him to Ewell Farm, at Spring 
Hill, home of Major Campbell 
Brown, grandson of George Wash- 
ington Campbell, formerly United 
States Senator from Tennessee, a 
close friend of Jackson, and later 
United States Minister to Russia. 
Here were found original letters of 
Jackson to Campbell and original 
papers of great help to Mr. Roose- 
velt. He was much pleased with 
the find laid before him. In one, a 
letter from Jackson while he was ex- 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY, LADIES’ HERMITAGE ASSOCIATION, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
General Andrew Jackson, From the Portrait by Earle Which 


Hangs in the Parlor at the Hermitage 


pecting an attack by the British on 

his lines before New Orleans, he gave 

minute details of his plans, and among other things said, 

“‘T will hold New Orleans in spite of Urop and all hell.’ 

Someone called the future President’s attention to the 
misspelled Europe. 

““Well,”” exclaimed Roosevelt, ‘if U-r-o-p does not spell 

Europe, what does it spell?”’ 

proval, and Roosevelt said, “It is foolish, ridiculous, un- 


There was unanimous ap- 


just, to judge our early men and women by their spelling.”’ 

He named many of our national heroes who had no par- 
ticular rules for spelling. Then he told of some contempo- 
rary of old Dr. Samuel Johnson who indignantly protested 
against the adoption of his dictionary. 

“Why,” he said, ‘before Sam Johnson wrote that book 
everybody spelled as they pleased and there was some 
originality in spelling. Now everybody spells by a rule 
and we have sacrificed ideas on the altar of Mammon.” 

When Roosevelt left Nashville he carried several good 
stories of Jackson with him, which, in after years, he de- 
lighted to tell. The first, told him by an old man at the 
Hermitage, was this: The first week in June, 1845, the 
good Doctor Edgar, Presbyterian pastor of Jackson, 
prayed daily with him. In praying for forgiveness of all 
enmities, the preacher was very anxious for the old general 
especially to call Dickinson by name and to ask forgiveness 
for killing him in a duel. It was naturally a sensitive point 
and the pastor tactfully approached it: 

“Now, general, isn’t there someone—some particular 
one you are very sorry about?” 

The old fighter half rose on his pillow. His eyes flashed. 

“Yes, yes, I’m glad you mentioned it. I have always 
been sorry I didn’t hang John C. Calhoun for treason.” 

It is said that on the morning after Jackson died, what 
is known as a cornfield negro approached the aristocratic 
negro body servant of the old general, Uncle Alfred, and 
inquired of the sorrowing darky if he felt ‘‘sartin an’ sho 
that ole marster had gone to heab’n.”’ The old body serv- 
ant’s grief instantly flamed into indignation and he in- 
quired with emphasis, ‘‘How come you got such a fool 
notion in yo’ haid, you cohnfiel’ fool?” 

The latter protested earnestly that he meant no reflec- 
tion, but called attention to the fact that “old marster 
was pow ful fond o’ racin’ horses”’ in his day. 

“Ter be sho,” said Uncle Alfred, with becoming sar- 
casm, ‘‘an’ ef you ever slips under de fence an’ gits in 


yo’se’f, yo’ll find a mighty fine pair up dar now, racin’ 
round wid Elijah.” 

“But all dem fo’ks he killed at New Orleans, Uncle 
Alfred—how he gwineter splain dat?” 

“By the sword o’ de Lord an’ o’ Gideon,’ 
Alfred; ‘“‘dat’s what he kilt ’em wid! An’ now, nigger, 
answer me dis: Ole marster’s dead; ef he takes a notion to 
go into heab’n, jes’ tell me who’s gwineter keep ’im out?” 


shouted Uncle 


But the Jackson advocates sometimes met steel worthy 
of their own, as this passage between two late venerable 
friends—Col. A. S. Colyar, Democrat, editor and author of 
a Life of Jackson, and Col. Nat Jones, famous wit and 
old-time Whig, who still hated the man who put the 
Whigs out of business politically. It occurred in one of the 
usual controversies of these two old gentlemen, as to 
the moral qualities of Andrew Jackson. 


Roosevelt's View of Old Hickory 


“CXIR,” said Colonel Jones to Colonel Colyar, ‘‘you may 
S rightly boast of General Jackson’s martial ability, but 
how do you apologize for his horse-racing, gambling spirit?’’ 
“Sir,” replied Colonel Colyar, with spirit, “I’d have you 
to know, sir, that General Jackson bred and raced horses 
to improve the breed, sir, because he loved them, sir.” 

“Upon that line of argument, sir,’ parried Colonel 
Jones, “I suppose you will next assert that he fought 
chickens because he was fond of eggs.” 

Roosevelt visited us again, this time in 1907, while he 
was President. He had made many friends during his first 
visit; this time all Tennessee turned out to greet him. He 
headed a procession twelve miles long down the old Leb- 
anon Pike to the home of Andrew Jackson. 
now by the state and kept up by a body of splendid, 
patriotic women with nearly a thousand members. It is 
preserved just as Jackson and his beloved wife left it, beau- 
tiful in its simplicity, elegant in taste, fitting ideals of the 
souls of those who built it. 

At Jackson’s tomb the man who perhaps more nearly 
inherited his strenuous, many-sided genius than any other 
President, among other things said: 

“T should not say that Old Hickory was faultless. I don’t 
know very many strong men that have not some of the 


It is owned 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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HE brave 
Neander- 
thal with 
rosy cheek 
Set out to woo his 
love across the 
creek. 


uye best of 
ve parade 


Her cave, o’er- 
hung with 
trilobites and 
reeds 

And gastropods 
and prehistoric 
weeds, 


He entered, bel- 
lowing,‘ W oof- 
woof, away!”’ 

The shy maid 
heaved a sigh. 
“Umph-umph, 
nay-nay,”’ 


She said, and 
* petulantly 
* turned her 
“back. 
He snarled, and 
with his club 
gave her a crack 


Which sent her 
swiftly spin- 
ning through 
the air— 

Then calmly dragged her homeward by the hair. 


LRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


When she came to, her elemental mate 
Administered some more blows to her pate. 


She oped her eyes; he fondly stroked her head. 
*‘Men are so primitive,” she coyly said. 
— Elizabeth A. Romaine. 


Wiped Out 


HEY had been married a year and had just concluded 
their first argument. Cruel, unkind, thoughtless things 
had been said, and at the end he darted into the bathroom. 


DRAWN BY FRANK HANLEY 


Suzanne and the Elders—to Date - 


An Intimate Outline of History — The Great Salem Witch Popularity Contest 


There was a sound of running water, a gurgle and a muf- 
fled moan. Then all was silent. The weeping wife pushed 
open the door of the bathroom, and there, prone on the 
floor, was the body of her husband. 

Tenderly she bent over him and took his head in her 
arms. “‘Oh, Dewey, what did you do?”’ she wailed. ‘‘Speak 
to me! Speak to me!” 

He looked up at her and a sheepish grin suffused his 
face, only to be followed by a look of ghastly fear as he 
blurted, ‘“‘Can you ever forgive me? By mistake, just now, 
I dried my face with an initialed show towel. Oh, forgive 
me, please!”’ 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


EVENING POST 


Early Me 
ing Bab 


HE early 
morning 
babies, as ¢ 
class m 
Adorn the ln 
windows th 
pass; 
Their pudy 
ands a | 


tery, * 


Their hs 
bread-and- 
buttery, — 


Their funny noses flatten on the glass. 


The early morning babies that I see 
Are affable as affable can be; 

The fruit of prudent marriages, 

They ride in wealthy carriages, 

Yet smile on poor pedestrians like me! 


The babies that I celebrate excite 

My unremitting wonder and delight: 

They never need be taught to be, 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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The Pup: “‘There Must be a Storm Coming Up; I Hear Thunder” ~ i 
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ja today 


sluncheon 


r supper/ 


they taste 


Ei 
a \ yet 
“4 we 
Bere ee how delicious eagerly ar op pe oe ale ae ae : 6 


CAP RP tate 


Beans—one of the world’s great foods! 
Beans—the food which is second only to 
meat itself as the main dish of the American 
dining table! Beans—the food that’s packed 
with nourishment—delicious, tempting, 
wholesome and filling. Beans—the food 
that makes your money go so far and saves 
you so much work in the kitchen! 


in’) 


_MITH Tomato SAUCE 


NE 41 CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY od 
CAMDEN, N. J. U, S.A- 


14 t n 
Except in Rocky San, pte in Canada Serve hot Serve cold 


SLO DIGESTIBLE 


Out in the Bottom, Where Hollister’s 
First and Only Shot Had Dropped Him, 
Slaven Watched That Little Dike 

XIX 


OULARD also had foreseen such a contingency. His 
C original plan—made when he had assumed that both 
principals were in ignorance of the actual state of 
affairs—to let the matter run its course as a personal issue 
between the two men and their respective factions, was no 
longer feasible. With what Hollister already knew, as de- 
tailed by Clawson, and in view of the fact that he was 
anxious to acquaint Langford with the matter and so en- 
deavor to procure his codperation, a meeting of the two 
would be highly dangerous. Coulard therefore had no 
intention that any such meeting should occur. There were 
far better ways. 

Somewhere around ten o’clock on Langford’s third night 
in town a man accosted him and drew him aside. He lis- 
tened to what the stranger had to say, then shook his head. 

“You one of Hollister’s men?’’ he demanded. 

The fellow nodded, glancing about uneasily. 

“Then tell him this,’’ Langford instructed: ‘That I’ll 
look him up when I take the notion, not just at his notion. 
I’ll set the time myself. He’s spread his conversation 
broadcast that he’ll shoot me any time I set foot in his 
bailiwick. Tell him I’ll be over directly and camp inside 
Spanish Acres till he comes personally to run me out. Tell 
him to come a-shooting.” 

He would have said more, much more, for his thoughts 
whirled confusedly from too frequent libations of raw 
liquor, but the other interrupted. 

“T thought you might be hostile, so I told Coulard first. 
He’ll tell you just what I have.” Curious eyes were re- 
garding the pair. ‘‘See—he’s motioning to you now.” 

Langford made his way to Coulard’s inclosed office in the 
rear of the room. The stranger strolled out, mounted his 
horse, fingered a roll of currency with some satisfaction and 
was seen no more in the Rolayi Sink. 

Coulard addressed Langford earnestly. 

“Here’s the chance you’ve been wanting for a lifetime. 
That fellow told you, I expect. Hollister is ready to sell 
Spanish Acres for what he’s got in it, which is cheap, I 
understand, and get out.” 

“Then why don’t he ride in and see me,” Langford de- 
manded, “instead of asking me to dangle out to Shallow 
Vats to see him? And why this sudden notion to sell?’ 

“‘He’s apprehensive about showing himself in Rolavi, the 
way feeling is running so high against him,’ Coulard said. 
“‘T don’t blame him for that. And he’s about come to the 
end of his string, so he’s wanting to sell.” 

“How did he come to the end of his string?’’ Langford 
insisted upon knowing. His head was clearing somewhat, 
“T thought he was running fine.”’ 

Coulard passed him a drink. 

“T do know this for a fact,’’ Coulard said: ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment has called off this experiment of his with the 
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Tasaos, account of adverse 
sentiment, and ordered the 
tribe back to the reserva- 
tion. They did this much 
for Hollister, so’s his loss 
wouldn’t be big: They 
bought his sheep for the 
Tasaos and they’re going to move ’em south of the Rio 
Tasao and run them on the reservation. That leaves Hol- 
lister with Spanish Acres and nothing to do with it, a big 
pay roll on his hands, a heavy annual tax—which last can 
be recalled with your owning it—and hostility running 
so high against him that his life is real insecure here- 
abouts. I wouldn’t wonder but what he’s ready to sell and 
get out. I’d like right well to see this thing settled for 
all time to come. If he’ll sell at any halfway decent figure, 
T’ll lend you the money, with both Spanish Acres and the 
Bar Z Bell as security. I'll have Slaven ride out with you 
and close this thing up before he alters his mind.” 

He passed Langford another drink and interrupted as 
the owner of the Bar Z Bell voiced an objection. 

“You could take a bunch with you as a bodyguard, sort 
of, but I don’t think it’s wise. He might shy off and not 
meet you, and then change his mind; but if you’re afraid 
it’s a plant ——” 

Langford scoffed at this suggestion. 

“And then, too, he wouldn’t be no such fool, Hollister 
wouldn’t, as to go at it like that,’’ Coulard declared. 
““Why, he couldn’t get out of this country alive if he did 
that! I’m dead anxious to have things all settled and 
avoid this row that seems due to come off. It won’t do no 
harm to ride out and see. I’ve already had your horses 
brung round back so you can get off without causing talk. 
I'll call Slaven.” 

They rode hard. Shallow Vats was a water hole in the 
northwestern extremity of Spanish Acres, a trifle less than 
fifteen miles eastward along the base of the hills from 
Rolavi. Whenever Langford, his head clearing a bit from 
the ride through the air, voiced a suggestion as to the fu- 
tility of this night journey, Slaven reassured him, stating 
that it was, at least, too good a lead to pass up without 
investigation. He frequently passed Langford a bottle. 

“When a man’s already got a skinful aboard, like you 
have, he needs a little jolt every so often to help keep him 
up,” he explained. 

In a trifle more*than an hour and a half they rode up to 
the water hole at Shallow Vats. Langford, his horse a half 
length in the lead, peered ahead for some sign of a camp, 
his every faculty alert. His hand dropped to his gun. 

Then Slaven shot him in the back. Three shots sounded 
in such swift succession as almost to roll into one. Lang- 
ford had half dragged his gun from its holster, but his 
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-now he rose and resumed his post behind the ba 


4 


. 
i 


t 
nerveless fingers relaxed. He sagged limply over th 
mel and slid sidewise from the saddle as his horse f 
ahead. Slaven, without dismounting, wheeled hi 
and headed swiftly back toward Rolavi Wells. — 

Coulard’s rear office was equipped with a mass? 
and thick adobe walls, designed to deaden all sound 
the uproar in the main room would not distract the 
tion of those who transacted business there; als 
effectually silenced all sounds from within. This sar 
was forbidden to all but a few. Langford, Webk 
Slaven, of all those in the Sink, were the only m 
could invade it except upon direct invitation. — 
Slaven’s habit to spend some time there each nigh 

Shortly after Langford’s departure, Coulard rei 
the office. He remained for an hour. When he cam 
he wandered restlessly, a distinct departure from 
moving from game to game, wandering aimlessly fr 
point to another. Once he was observed to shake hi 

Cole Webber then entered the office. He, too, rei! 
for more than an hour. When he emerged he seen 
tached and preoccupied, scarcely hearing the wor 
were addressed to him. Coulard had quieted doy 


glanced at his watch. It was nearing one o’clock. 
ford had departed at ten. Coulard lowered his vo 
addressed two Bar Z Bell riders, confiding to the 
Langford had ridden away with one of Hollister’! 


He acquainted them with the purpose. He consul! 
watch again, shaking his head. | 

“I don’t like it, someway,” he said. “Slaven i 
tried to stop him, but you know how headstrong | 


He just surged on out. 
gone over an hour.” ’ 7 

He had, as a matter of fact, departed almost thre} 
before, but none had noted the time of his goi 

Coulard again entered his office. The story | 
Webber gave it as his opinion that Hollister would 
Slow Va fool to use that means to lure Langfor 


It’s likely all right. 5 


Shallow |Vats for any sinister purpose. | 
“Still, he knows that with Langford out of the W) 

troubles would be largely over,” he said. ‘ 
(Continued on Page 30) 


fee AC today is in a class and a cate- 
gory even more exclusively its own 
than it occupied ten years ago when it was 
the only eight-cylinder exponent in America. 


Its leadership is more clearly and sharply de- 
fined than ever, because it gives definite daily 
results which are not provided in the perform- 
ance of any other car. 


The worldwide leadership of Cadillac ts 
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Performanc 


as much its own 
as tts name-plate 


assurance enough for the most exacting in 
the search for paramount value. 


But nothing need be left to the imagination 


_—the inquirer can straightway satisfy him- 


self that the Cadillac has invaluable qualities 
which are as much its own as its name-plate. 


With equal ease he can establish their origin 
by studying these exclusive Cadillac engi- 
neering developments. 


mei L LAC 


Carburetion 


The carburetor problem 
ceases to be a problem in the 
Cadillac. The carburetor is 
positioned between and 
above the two short cylinder 
blocks. The gas passages 
are short and direct, with- 
out sharp curves and 
angles. Each cylinder re- 
ceives identically the same 
measured charge of gas. All 
the cylinders balance in 
power production, one 
against another. That again 
spells the individual Cad- 
illac kind of smoothness. 


NiO OR: 


Balance 


An engine is vibrationless in proportion to the 
degree in which rotating and reciprocating 
parts are balanced. The Cadillac engine is su- 
perlatively smooth because it is superbly 
balanced. Cadillac’s balance means that at 
every point of the crankshaft revolution, 
the weight of metal is precisely equal 
and compensating—balance as nearly perfect 
as can be achieved in a rotating mechanism. 


The short, stiff crankshaft—only possible in 
an eight of the Cadillac type—precludes 
the torsional vibration found in engines 
which otherwise are balanced. 


Thus is explained a kind and degree of smoothness 


never before attained in a motor car engine. 
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Cooling 


The short cylinder blocks, 
each with its own radiator 
inlet and outlet, make 
cooling not only simple 
but highly efficient. The 
cooling water, with a shorter 
distance to travel, passes 
through its complete circuit 
oftener than if the circuit 
were longer. Thermostatic 
control quickly brings a 
cold engine to full power 
efficiency, with quick re- 
sponsiveness,. smooth 
power, and enduring hill- 
climbing ability. 


SADIE LAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


“Would they?” one man demanded _truculently. 
““They’d only just be beginning, if Langford was got out 
of the way in that fashion. This country wouldn’t be big 
enough to hold the man that did it.” 

Coulard appeared in the door of the office as if just on 
the point of emerging. He half turned his head and 
nodded, as if in answer to a question from someone within. 
Then, slowly, he pulled the door shut, remaining inside. 
A trifle after one o’clock he came forth with Slaven. 

“It’s likely all right,’’ Slaven said in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘I don’t like the way it come up, just exactly; but 
no use to worry about it. Art can look after himself.” 

He shrugged the matter aside. 

At two o’clock the trail crew, having elected to leave the 
chuck wagon behind on the other side of the pass and ride 
a double hitch to reach Rolavi Wells, struck:the base of 
the hills. Twenty strong, they urged their jaded horses 
into one last spurt and roared down upon the town. Wild 
exultant whoops mingled with the rumble of hoofs and the 
bark of guns as they made their triumphant home-coming, 
flung from their horses before Coulard’s and swarmed into 
the place. Friend greeted friend with boisterous whacks 
or with quiet nods, each after his own fashion. Some 
cursed one another affectionately, declaring that it had 
been their one great hope never to set eyes upon such a 
misshapen countenance again. There was a deafening up- 
roar of banter and rough horseplay. Bottles and glassware 
tinkled and crashed at the bar. With the greater part of a 
summer’s wages in their pockets, the riders of Rolavi were 
aching to spend it. A wild week loomed ahead. After that 
period of relaxation, they would be marshaled once again 
in the saddle to commence 
the work of combing the 
cows from the Palo Verdes 
and moving them down to 
the winter range in the Sink. 
Some of the higher peaks of 
the Palo Verdes were already 
a glare of white from early 
snows. The work of gather- 
ing the cows must start 
soon. But until it did start, 
Rolavi Wells would howl. 
Dusty from a long hard ride, 
they waited not to wash, but 
started their spree forth- 
with. Bit by bit, the re- 
turned riders heard the same 
reports that had greeted 
Langford upon his arrival. 
Indignation ran riot through 
the throng. 

Mexican stable hands had 
been routed out of bed to 
care for the tied mounts at 
the hitch rails, to feed and 
water them, unsaddle and 
throw them into the corrals 
at the livery barn. Tonight 
no man of them all but would 
begrudge the time required 
to care for his own horse. 
The night wore on. There 
were frequent calls for Lang- 
ford, but Langford did not 
come. 

Toward morning the 
crowd began to thin. The 
men were tired from riding 
a double shift, having cov- 
ered almost ninety miles, 
then carousing for the rest of 
thenight. They dropped off, 
a few atatime, as gray dawn 
showedintheeast. Afterall, 
there were other days and 
nights to come. 

When but a few were left, 
Slaven declared that though 
he was not actually worrying 
about Langford any to speak 
of, still the fact remained 
that he had not come back. 
He might have had an acci- 
dent with his horse or some- 
thing, and Slaven believed 
that he’d take a pasear out 
Shallow Vats way and have 
alook around. Several who 
had acquired some sleep 
prior to the arrival of the 
trail crew volunteered to ac- 
company him. 

By ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing a number of roistering 
souls were awake and cray- 
ing to alleviate the parched 


And After a Quarter of a Mile, They Found Him. 
Beside the Stili Figure 
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sensation thatassailed mouths and throats. A dozen ormore 
had forgathered at Coulard’s when Slaven’s party came 
riding in with its grim tidings. The whole camp was awake 
within a very few minutes. The crowd was relatively quiet 
now, vastly more dangerous than when roistering during 
the preceding night. A consultation was held to determine 
what steps were to be taken in notifying the dead man’s 
sister. A rider from the Bar Z Bell announced that the 
girl had set forth from the home ranch some days before, 
declaring her intention of riding north of the Palo Verdes 
for a somewhat extended period. Such excursions on her 
part were frequent, her absences sometimes of long dura- 
tion. None knew where to reach her. There was but one 
thing to do. Inside of two hours, as soon as Mexican 
laborers could complete the necessary work, Langford was 
consigned to his last resting place beside old Tom Langford 
and those cousins and uncles who had gone down in the 
feud with Porter. 

Some of the men made straight from this brief service to 
the boarding-barn corrals and set about catching and sad- 
dling their mounts. The rest repaired to Coulard’s. 

“Well, we might as well be starting,” one man stated as 
he tossed off a hasty drink. 

The others nodded. 

“Boys, wait a spell,’’ Slaven advised. ‘‘I’ll do this all 
regular; get out a warrant for Hollister’s arrest and we'll 
try him here.” 

“We'll try him just wherever we find him,” a voice re- 
plied. ‘‘You went out to bring him in oncet, they tell me, 
but didn’t bring him back. This time there’ll be no slip.” 

Some forty men rode from Rolavi Wells. They did not 
hasten, but jogged at an easy trot, saving their mounts, for 


The Girl Flung From Her Saddle and Knelt 


Va 


July a 
a ride of sixty-odd miles lay before them and there w 
need of haste. ' 

A man watched this departure through his glasses 
a distant ridge. He touched a match to a pile of brug! 
the smoke rose from it. Other eyes, watching from ; 
some miles removed, observed it. Other signal sp 
sprang up at spots that were observable from stil] 
selected points but obscured by various ranges of hills 
the view of those who rode from Rolavi Wells. The 
were small, soon extinguished. The party had coyere, 
than five miles before Hollister knew of its departur 

The details he could not know until later. He h: 
knowledge of the arrival of the trail crew or of Lan 
fate. Langford, he presumed, rode at the head o 
party. 7 

“Anyway,” Hollister said, “‘I’ll try and arrar 
be here and meet him.”’ ; 

At that moment a girl, having waked in Quen 
discover that the brother for whom she had in 
wait had crossed through three days before, co 
last lap of her sixty-mile ride across the Palo Ve 
rode into Rolavi Wells. The little baked town se 
naturally quiet, instead of roaring as might be @ 
upon the return of the trail crew. There were no 
the hitch rails. She stopped before a house, on the ¥ 
of which sat a Mexican woman who had once been g 
servant at the Bar Z Bell, later an inmate of o 
fandango resorts, and at present the lawful wife 
burly foreman of the Three-Strike Mine. 

The Mexican woman crossed herself, rolling 
expressively as the girl drew rein before her, thus det 
the uneasy apprehensions that had persistently 1 
upon Sarah Lee sina 
hasty departure fromQ 
maro at daylight. 

“Tell me,”’ she said, 
the mine foreman’s w 
told her, the narratiy 
terspersed with many 
estations of good will 
condolence. 

Sarah Lee dismounte 
sat upon the one step 
led to the pounded ; 
platform of the verand 
elbows propped upor 
knees, her chin suppor’ 
cupped hands as shes 
at the dusty sun-baked 
of Rolavi Wells throug] 
that saw nothing. An 
ness, both physical and 
tal, seemed to deadei 
faculties. Then she r 
herself, silencing the sy 
thetic volubility 0 
woman with a gesture 

““They’ve been gone; 
ple of hours, you say. 
over to the barn for th 
horse there. Have m) 
dle put on him. Hurry 

Without waiting / 
reply, she moved off te 
the little graveyard 0 
lavi Wells, which lay 
few rods from the mine 
man’s house. Shestood 
eyed, before the new 1 
among those older ones 
marked the resting pla 
the Langfords. Retu 
to the house, she mo) 
the horse which a Me 
held for her and witha: 
word of thanks she! ro 
the Nugget, dismo | 
and entering its doors! 
first time in her life. $ 
ing on the threshold 
sized up the occupants. 

“You, Slaven!” she 
to the huge hulk thé 
posed in a chair again: 
wall. “I’llbebackin. 
Wells one day to se 
hung.” 

Then she mounted 
was gone. 

For the first mile she 
her horse along to warm 
increased the pace fo 
other mile, then let hi 
and did not spare him 
sup’s place was a bit ¢ 
the direct line to Pt 
Tasao; not much. Her 

(Continued on Page 


* mew Chrysler Four, Walter P. 
‘ysler’s latest achievement, carries a 
ue with a world of meaning to 


‘buyer. 
mks to the quality of the wonderful 
lysler Six, the name Chrysler stands 


| ° : ° 
pre-eminent results in motoring. 
} 


ause the new Chrysler Four likewise 
vers results unequaled in the four- 
ader field, it bears the same standard 
quality and fine engineering as the 
ysler Six. 

1new Chrysler Four represents in a 
1 definite and practical sense the ap- 
lation of the same quality and fine 
ufacture that raised the Chrysler Six 
‘s peak of popularity. 


sequently, the new Chrysler Four— 
» companion to the Chrysler Six—is 


Delivers All The Results 
he Name Chrysler Implies 
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Coach $1045 F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra. Four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


already hailed as the most modern and 
soundest contribution to finer four- 
cylinder motoring. It is receiving a wel- 
come unmatched for its enthusiasm. 


See it to appreciate the beauty that is so 
distinctively Chrysler. 


Ride in it to understand the new interpre- 
tation it sets on ease and roadability, en- 
abling you to travel all day with no sense 
of fatigue. 


Drive it to know fully its powerful engine 
—power that means better acceleration, 
greater ease of handling, and finer per- 
formance under all conditions of motor 
car driving than any four-cylinder car 
has given. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to 
give you the opportunity. , 
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Touring Car $895 F. O. B. Detroit, tax 
extra. Four-wheel hydraulic brakes optional. 


Club Coupe $995 F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra. Four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


| Chrysler Six—Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown- 
Imperial — attractively priced from $1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


INSURANCE PREPAID 


Chrysler motor cars are now delivered insured for one 
year at full factory list price against fire and theft. 


__ CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
_ CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Sedan $1095 F. O. B. Detroit, tax extra. Four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
was lathered and breathing hard as she rode into the ranch 
yard. Jessup, his wife and a flock of children were waiting to 
meet her. She slid from the saddle and her knees almost 
refused to support her weight as her feet touched the 
ground. 

“Saddle a fresh horse for me,” she said. 

Jessup made a sign to a Mexican boy who had overheard 
the request and the lad headed for the corral, leading the 
spent horse upon which she had arrived. 

““Where-all have you come from, honey, in such a rush?” 
Mrs. Jessup inquired. 

“‘Quenemaro,” Sarah Lee answered. 

She seemed scarcely aware of their presence. Her eyes 
followed the Mexican youth in the corral. Jessup towered 
above her, observing her face. 

“Quenemaro! Dear, dear! That’s close to a hundred 
miles. What’s the trouble, sweetheart, and where are you 
heading?” Mrs. Jessup asked. 

“On a killing spree. Don’t ask me now, 
Lee. ‘‘Have that boy hurry.” 

“T’ll be going along,” Jessup said. “Son, get my belt.” 

He turned to the corral, tightened the cinches on a 
horse that stood there loose-saddled, buckled on a gun belt 
which his small son brought from the house. 

“Tell me,”’ he said as they rode away in the gathering 
dusk, ‘‘so’s I’ll know what we’re heading into.” 

She told him in disjointed fragments. 

““We may not get there ahead of them, but right soon 
after,’ was his only comment. Then, perhaps an hour 
later, he remarked, “‘I’ve been knowing a lot of that, and 
surmising the rest, for a long while now. After that, 
they’d have swallowed a little outfit like mine whole, but 
reserved it till last. I haven’t talked it any for fear they’d 
elect me first. I was figuring to sell out and take my family 
out of the Sink.” 

Still later he said, ‘‘You make your own play. I’ll back 
ieee 

A dark knot resolved itself into a group of saddled horses 
some quarter of a mile from the Castinado hacienda. 
There were perhaps a dozen animals tethered there. 

““They’ve broke up into several parties and are coming 
up on all sides of the place at once, on foot,’”’ Jessup pre-~ 
dicted. 

They rode straight on. The old Castinado stronghold on 
the eminence above the village loomed black and forbid- 
ding against the sky. Not a light showed from it. It was 
probable that Hollister had received warning of the attack 
and had put out all lights, deploying his men in the dark- 
ness, Jessup reflected. He pictured them peering from be- 
hind the walls of the compound, grimly waiting, while the 
attacking forces closed in. 

Then a voice from immediately in front of the two riders 
barked a command: 

“Hands up! Another step and down goes the pair of 
you.” 

The girl and Jessup drew rein. 

“T’m Sarah Lee Langford, and I’m going on up this 
hill,” the girl said. “Jessup is with me. Don’t try to 
stop us.” 

“But, Sarah Lee,” the voice expostulated, ‘‘there’s forty 
men closing in from all sides! We’ll carry this place. Don’t 
you bother.” 

“T’m going on up,” 
what I’m about.” 

She jumped her horse ahead beside Jessup’s. The man 
called after her, warning her to be cautious. Those within 
earshot, believing that the daughter of the Langfords had 
come to lead the assault on the place in person, surged up 
the hill, expecting to be fired upon from the house at any 
second. 

She called out Hollister’s name, as she neared the house, 
so that his men would not believe Jessup and herself to be 
enemies and shoot. There was no answer. They flung from 
their horses before the veranda, crossed it swiftly and 
Jessup threw open the door. Still there was no answer to 
their calls. Sarah Lee plucked one Of Jessup’s guns from 
its holster. 

“Strike a light, quick!” she ordered. “‘Then wake Hol- 
lister and bring him to me before those others get over the 
wall into the compound from behind.” 

She stood in the doorway as the foremost of those who 
raced up the hill on foot neared the veranda. Jessup had 
hastily lighted the big oil lamp in the living room and she 
stood outlined in the lighted doorway. 

“Stop!” she ordered as the first two men arrived. “I'll 
kill the first man that sets foot on this veranda, and the 
next. Stand right where you are!” She repeated this as 
others arrived on the run, converging upon the lighted 
doorway. “‘I’ll run this thing from now on,” she said. 

They stood about just off the veranda, uncomprehend- 
ing. One or two voiced a question, which she neither heard 
nor answered. Her knees seemed too weak to support her 
and she extended her left hand to the doorcasing to steady 
herself. 

Jessup’s voice boomed throughout the house as he 
sought to rouse Hollister. At any moment she expected to 
hear the sound of fighting from the compound. 


” said Sarah 


she said. ‘You stay here. I know 


The gathering crowd before her became insistent in its 
demands to know what this meant. 

“Tn a minute I’ll tell you,’’ she said. 

Then Jessup was standing behind her. 

“Not a soul round the place,” he announced. ‘‘They’ve 
got wind of this and ducked out. It’s plum empty.” 

There came the sound of clattering boots from the com- 
pound. The rear door was thrown open and two men 
sprang into the room, only to lower their guns and stare 
stupidly at Jessup and the girl. Others crowded in from 
the compound. The girl turned away from the door. 

“All right, you can come in now,” she said. 

She walked to one end of the long room and stood by a 
table, resting one hand upon,it. Men continued to pour in 
from both front and rear. 

“Now,” said the girl, facing them, ‘‘what devil’s busi- 
ness are you up to?” Without waiting for a reply, she 
hurried on: ‘“‘But I know! You came as friends of my 
brother. But you rode sixty miles out of your way. You 
could have done your killing at home. It is Coulard and 
Slaven and the rest of them that’s needing to be killed!” 

Her voice, low at first, became high-pitched from the in- 
tensity of her utterance as the words tumbled forth. 
Many things she told them, and occasionally the men 
glanced sidewise at the face of some other. 

“‘Hollister!’’ she exclaimed at last. ‘‘Why, it was Hol- 
lister who told me just what all this talk meant—for either 
him or my brother to be killed and the other one get the 
blame—and urged me to ride out to Quenemaro and warn 
him just what he’d hear!” 

One man uttered a short scornful laugh, but it was im- 
mediately silenced as several others turned and gazed long 
at him, as if marking his identity so they would not forget. 

“You men want to kill something,” she said. “‘ All right. 
Ever since I can remember, some Langford or other has 
been leading some faction in a fight. I’m the last Langford 
left. Now I’ll lead one myself. You follow me and I'll lead 
you back to Rolavi and point out several subjects and you 
can do all the killing you please. I’ve only covered a hun- 
dred and twenty-odd miles in the saddle today. I’m good 
for another sixty. We’ll start now, before this killing frenzy 
of yours all wears off.” 

She took a step from the table, but her knees refused 
longer to support her, and she sank to a chair. She was 
near the breaking point and knew that she was going to 
cry. But she still faced them, dry-eyed, and essayed to 
rise from her seat. 

Jessup’s big hand reached out and awkwardly patted her 
head as he faced the men.  ~ 

“You all clear out,” he said simply. 


“Stand still!” 


“Go quiet!”’ 


XX 


S HOLLISTER rode into Rolavi Wells at the head of 

his men, the darkness that had prevailed for the past 

three hours was lifting, giving way to the rays of the moon 
that was just swinging above the horizon. 

The party split into two groups, leaving their horses 
some distance from Coulard’s and advancing on foot. 
Farrel led three men to the rear of the Nugget. One man 
cared for each group of horses. Four others deployed them- 
selves at intervals the length of the street, taking cover in 
the doorways of the long string of lodging quarters. Hol- 
lister held on toward the front entrance of Coulard’s with 
the remaining three. 

Judge Sloane, just emerging from the adobe building 
that served as both office and living quarters, which stood 
diagonally across the corner from Coulard’s, observed the 
silent advance of this body of men. One after another, men 
dropped out to take cover in a doorway. Judge Sloane 
ducked hastily back within the shelter of his own darkened 
quarters. 

Wharton, from his doorway, observed this movement. 
Another dim figure was moving toward Sloane’s quarters; 
but as Wharton looked, it disappeared quite abruptly. 
Wharton could not hear the voice that hissed sharply from 
Sloane’s window: . ‘Slaven! Get under cover! They’re on 
us— Hollister’s men!”’ 

He only knew that just as Hollister’s men reached the 
front entrance of the Nugget some figure had faded into 
the gloom between Sloane’s adobe office and the next 
building beyond. 

Cole Webber sat in Coulard’s rear office, the door of 
which was open. Coulard stood at the far end of the bar, 
where two miners were arguing. Cotton Moss sat at a 
table engaged in a game of solitaire. The stage company’s 
agent, the blacksmith and the proprietor of the Rolavi 
livery, all of whom were nightly patrons, sat along the far 
wall with several other regulars. The games were un- 
patronized. Dealers idly practiced their art. The croupier 
at the roulette layout twirled his wheel and made mental 
bets against his own bank to amuse himself. The lookout 
sat upon his high stool a bit to the right and rear of the 
croupier. His sawed-off shotgun reposed on the shelf- 
like arm of his perch, from which it had not been lifted in 
menace for many a day. 

Such was the indolent picture upon which Hollister and 
his men intruded. They filed swiftly inside, each man step- 
ping aside to make room for his fellows. The rear door 


opened to admit Farrel and Crippen. Within as 
three seconds they were all in the room, and in t 
second thereafter things happened simultaneously | 
points at once. 

Judge Sloane, from his window diagonally acro 
the Nugget, opened fire with a rifle upon the disap 
back of the last man to enter. The ball tugged at 
and buried itself in the roulette layout at exactly t] 
instant that Webber, glancing up from whatever ¢ 
his attention in Coulard’s rear office, recognize 
among those at the door and fired instantly from y 
sat, shooting Slack through the shoulder. Even z 
went down to his knees from the impact of the hea 
Webber leaped to close the office door, but pitche 
upon his face as Hollister shot him through the box 
outstretched fingers groped for the door and he 
shut, sprawling sidewise to get out of line of #] 
slugs that splintered through the door in search 

For a space of five seconds many shots er 
in the walled-in space. Moss had flung him 
from his chair at the instant he recognized 
Farrel entering the rear door. His first sho 
simultaneously with those fired by Judge Slo: 
Webber. Kneeling and firing beneath the heavy 
sheltered him, he shot Crippen three times th 
body. ‘ 
Crippen, standing, could see but little of his ag 
but until he died on his feet he shot steadily bac 
few inches of Moss that were visible beneath t 
shattering both knees where they touched the adol 
Moss, his support thus undermined, toppled side 
Crippen died, exposing himself to Farrel, who sl 
twice, even as Moss, bracing himself in a sitting | 
with one hand, fired once at Farrel and brought hir 

Coulard, recognizing Hollister even before Sloan 
had sounded, dropped to one knee and was shootin 
the far corner of the bar, only his gun arm and a thi 
face exposed. Clawson and old man Whetzel opi 
him at the same instant, the first two balls splinte 
corner of the bar within an inch of his head. Coulz 
three consecutive shots, slicing a furrow in Hi 
cheek, breaking Whetzel’s arm just below the s 
and shooting Clawson through the fleshy part of 
Hollister, Clawson and Whetzel fired as one, and ( 
shot twice through the head and with a third ball 
the length of his forearm, slid out from behind thi 
of the bar. 

The lookout, at first minded to take no part in 
that was no business of his, saw his proprietor 
action and knew it was a house affair, so he lil 
sawed-off shotgun from its shelf. Slack, from the] 
posture to which the shock of Webber’s ball had 
him, observed the move and shot the lookout bety 
eyes. He toppled forward from his lofty perch, dis 
both barrels of the weapon into the pounded adc 
as he fell. | 

Webber had regained his feet and darted out t 
door of Coulard’s office. | 

“Hands up!” a voice ordered. 

Webber died as he had lived, casually, sardonic: 
laughed and shot his opponent dead, then wer) 
shooting steadily back at the flashes of a gun that 
from the gloom and laid him low. None of the part, 
in this affray were men to waste lead in a moment 
Nearly every shot had found a mark. In less than 
onds from the time Sloane’s rifle had barked it w 

For a very brief span the room jarred under they. 
roar of the guns. Then, suddenly, ears that still t} 
with the concussion were assailed by an equally po | 
silence. It seemed that no man even breathed. TI! 
of a burnt match dropping to the earthen floor we’ 
have crashed discordantly upon taut nerves, so 8) 
the transition. A heavy pall of powder smoke) 
hazily, acrid and bitter to the nostrils, stinging | 
balls of those who peered through it. The twe! 
stood with their backs to the bar, their hands €\ 
emulating the example set by the various game 
The patrons against the wall sat very still. Then -) 
spoke: 

“You-all needn’t poke your ‘hands in the air a 
This ain’t any hold-up. Can’t a man come into to 
frolic without getting himself shot at on sight—just 
he’s a sheepman? One man shot at Slack’s back fi 
side as we come in the door, and another party! 
from that back office and shot him through the’s) 
Another one, that fellow back there’’—indicating 
“killed two men before they’d hardly set foot ir 
back door. It must be because sheepmen ain’t we 
town here. That’s the only guess I can make. F 
wasn’t going to get killed to the last man in cold b 
was just crowded into doing an odd bit of shoot 
selves by way of self-defense.” 

No one spoke. Hands were slowly lowere¢ 
breathed again. Farrel, merely stunned by the le 
shot fired by Moss, the ball having creased his tem 
rose and looked about him. Blood coursed down H 
chin from the rent in his cheek and dripped .to 7 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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BIT of artificial winter fol- 
lows Swift meats every 


3 
step of their way to you. How 
a O O AY e y ( ) Z C C constant refrigeration is main- 
tained, even on wheels, is one 


of the most interesting chapters 
in this story of a food service 


fmediately after it is 
sessed, meat is placed in 
rairy coolers. The tempera- 
hills but does not freeze 
jeat 


‘ 
4 

; 
t: 
2 
: 
S 
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‘eat is carried from the 
oling room into refrigera- 
irs 


OUR juicy beef roast, steak or lamb 

roast owes its goodness not only to 

selection and preparation, but to the 
exacting care with which it is brought 
to you. 


From the time meat is first hung in the 
cooling rooms of Swift & Company to the 
time it is delivered to your retail meat 
dealer, it must be kept at the right degree 
of temperature. 


| 


wift refrigerator cars are 
e-boxes on wheels. They 
es so as to keep the 
icts in perfect condition 
ig the journey 


Swift & Company has the experienced 
men, the scientific knowledge, and the 
equipment which this requires. 


Vital services, such as the one described 
here, are performed by Swift & Company 
for anaverage profit from all sources of only 
a fraction of acent a pound—a profit which 
has no appreciable effect on prices paid to 
the live-stock producer or by the consumer. 


‘ere, in the branch house 
doling room, your retail 
dealer selects meat for his 
mers 


| 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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HAVE inti- 
I mated that Mr. 
Sinclair was a 
fast worker. You 
will get a good idea 
of this speed when 
Itell you that after 
his first plunge 
into racing he had 
the fever so strong 
it began to run 
through his mind 
that we ought to 
gothefull distance 
by taking up the 
breeding end of the 
game. Can you 
beat that? Here 
the 100 per cent 
baseball man had 
first made a casual 
trip to the races, 
profited on a few 
selections of mine, 
bought a half in- 
terest in one horse, 
branched out to be 
part owner of an 
elaborate racing 
stableandnowhad 
a hankering to pol- 
ish the whole ex- 
perience off by be- 
coming a breeder 
of Thoroughbeds. 
I had almost 
sensed this com- 
ing. It is the way 
of all men who 
have the sporting instinct and the money to dabble 
around with horses. I had seen William C. Whitney go 
through the same experience. Charlie Kohler had been 
through it. E. E. Smathers was an example of it. When the 
Thoroughbred gets into their blood they can’t wait. until 
they have a string of their own and can pick out their own 
colors in the jumble of colors that move around the track. 
And when this longing has been satisfied there is always 
the next step—the desire to send horses to the post that 
have been bred on their own farm. It was ever so. 


Al Case of Thoroughbred Fever 


“YT THINK we ought to buy the Rancocas Farm,” was 

the sudden way Mr. Sinclair put it to me one day 
when the breeding germ had taken 
such a grip on his system that there 
was no cure. 

T’ll admit I was staggered. Ran- 
cocas! The great establishment 
which Pierre Lorillard had devel- 
oped at Jobstown, New Jersey, a half 
century before, when I was a kid 
going around to the quarter tracks 
with my father and Red Morocco and 
the others in his modest string! The 
home of Dewdrop, Wanda, Pon- 
tiac and many others whose names 
were glorious in the history of the 
turf; a great estate of 1244 acres, of 
which 1000 were in grass; and its 
stables for every breeding purpose, 
and its broad paddocks, some of them 
covering 100 acres; andits fifty acres 
of deer park and its swimming pools 
and the training track one mile and 
five-eighths in length. 

When I thought of the bigness 
of the idea my mind went back to 
the days in Missouri and Kansas 
and Kentucky, and I could picture 
the little old barn that housed our 
horses, a tumbly affair at its best, 
though clean and immaculate, and 
I could see Vincent Hildreth, my 
father, and my brothers working 
round the stalls and giddaping the 
horses here and there as they made 
the straw beds for the night. 


“‘T’ll tell the world you’re no piker,”’ I managed to ob- 
serve after a spell of thinking. But Mr. Sinclair paid no 
attention. 

“And I think we can do a lot toimproveit. I’ve already 
been down there to look it over and it needs plenty of fixing 
up. But that’s easy; all you need is a crew of carpenters 
and plasterers and plumbers and an architect and an engi- 
neer or two. And I think a few more buildings are needed. 
Then when we have everything shipshape we’ll buy up a 
lot of brood mares, and it will be a fine place to send Grey 
Lag and Purchase and Lucullite and Mad Hatter when 
their racing days are over.” 

And can you beat that? Not only buy Rancocas but 
spend a fortune on it in improvements! I began making a 
mental tabulation of the money I had in bank and figuring 


PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. \ 
Banham, the Exercise Boy, Giving Papyrus, the English Derby Winner, a Workout With 
His Stablemate, Bargold, at Belmont Park Track 


Earl Sande Finishing One of the Most Brilliant Rides of His Career by Pushing J. S. Ward’s Four-:Year:Old Colt, Wortkmore, 
Over the Line in the Six:Furlong Paumonok Handicap at the Jamaica Race Track, Long Istand 


going t 
us? 77a 
blurted ¢ 
Mr. Sinel 
right on, 


“T think we’d better call ourselves the Rancoea 
that will be an appropriate name for a stable r 
horses bred at Rancocas Farm.” 


“How much?” 


“T’ve always had a leaning toward white ar 
We'll have to have white and green in our racing 


Rancocas Stable Then and Now 


we AME the cost; you know what I mean—s 
thing about what I’ll have to chip in to dc 

Slip it to me in dollars and cents, if you knoy 
mean.’ This in a feeble voice from me. | 
“And another thing about white is that you ca 
see it so plainly. Now I think white is much mor 


than, say, a dark purple or 
and the green speaks of | 
doors and grass and thin 
when we get going I can— 
I threw up my hands, 1 
of this thing had gone tor 
“Yeh, I like white too, at 
nothing quite so green as g! 
Purchase and Grey Lag 
make humdingers in thes: 
I think we ought to have | 
door track where we can 
horses when the weather is 
to work them out in the 0}| 
I know where we can get so 
mares; and if you lime the 
once every so often it makes 
sweeter for the mares and tl) 
and it’s just a question ¢} 
enough men to work on t 
plenty of stablemen to keep! 
perfect and plenty of exer} 
to gallop the horses; an¢ 
carpenters don’t do a gooc 
fire them and get new ones 
be such a fine place for Bi 
the other dogs; I think ] 
my winters there, and—sa 
this all about anyway?” 
So we bought Rancoca 
and made it as is. And fo 
time since my early boyh¢ 
back in the breeding end | 
(Continued on Page! 
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SMART NEW MOTOR CARS 


Beautiful new bodies by Fisher, handsome new radiator, striking color combinations 
in permanent Duco Finish and long, low lines, combine style, beauty and distinction 
absolutely unequaled in Oakland’s type or price class. 


THE HARMONIC BALANCER 


An exclusive engineering development which renders the Oakland Six engine 
positively unmatched in the absence of vibration at all speeds. This is but one 
of many important engine and chassis improvements. 


MUCH LOWER PRICES 


Which, combined with the advanced design and unequaled performance of the car, 
single out this new Oakland Six as the preferred investment in its field. 


Motorists everywhere will be talking about this latest Oakland Six— its irresistible 
beauty —its incomparable smoothness—its outstanding value. Remember, despite 
its many improvements, the prices are much lower. Be among the first to see 
and drive this new car—now on display in Oakland dealers’ showrooms. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
But the fears I’d had in 
our first conversation were 
realized. The bills were 
coming in too fast to suit; 
I was in over my head. 
There was the item of the 
indoor track, three-eighths 
of a mile around, the only 
one I know of in the coun- 
try; and there were innu- 
merable other items, run- 
ning up to $1,000,000 and 
more. It was all too much 
of a burden for me, and I 
told Mr. Sinclair so. I told 
him there was nothing I’ 
liked better than to live 
close to my horses and to 
have every modern appli- 
ance at hand to produce 
the finest kind of Thor- 
oughbred, but that this 
sort of thing was a little be- 
yond me. In our speed I 
don’t think Mr. Sinclair 
had reckoned on that. So 
we revised our arrange- 
ment. I sold my interest 
in the farm and the stock 
to him and became the 
general manager of both. 

You of today are famil- 
iar with the history of the 
success of the Rancocas 
Stable; it is all so recent 
and there has been so 
much in the papers about it. In four years of campaigning 
we have won about $1,200,000 in purses, an average of 
$300,000 a season. And there is the record year of 1923, 
Zey’s year, when the stable’s earnings were $439,000, the 
largest amount ever won by a single stable, and the win- 
nings of Zev alone totaled $272,000. 
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Running in a Selling Race 


OU have heard before this that Zev, with his total win- 

nings of $313,639, has passed far beyond any other horse 
of today or other days in the amount of earnings, and that 
he was the hero of the most talked of race the world has 
ever known, his match with the English Derby winner 
Papyrus. But there are some things you don’t know about 
the performances of this famous horse, the son of The Finn 
and Miss Kearney, by Planudes, for they have been known 
to very few persons. And it is these things I am going to 
relate now, after telling of just one other incident that oc- 
curred in 1921, in the days when we were organizing the 
establishment 
that was to have 
so much good for- 
tune. 

The Rancocas 
Stable had no mo- 
nopoly on turf fix- 
tures then and has 
not now—most 
certainly not this 
year, with our fa- 
mous old cam- 
paigners doing 
stud duty and the 
flu holding our 
horses back all 
through the early 
part of the season. 
When you talk 
about success, it’s 
so easy to give the 
impression that 
you’re boasting, 
and I don’t mean 
itthat way. There 
have been many 
others to give us a 
good fight over 
every inch of the 
ground; fellows 
who are too game 
to haul down their 
colors and admit 
defeat. Harry 
Payne Whitney is 
one who has 
pressed us every 
foot of the way, 
and once in the 
past four years he 
has led us under 
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Zev (Nearest Camera) and His Stablemate Working Out at High Speed on the Belmont Park 


Track for His Race Against Papyrus 


the wire with his earnings for the season. Rancocas has not 
been the only stable on the American turf, not by a long 
shot. You are simply hearing more of Rancocas here be- 
cause this is the story of my experiences and Rancocas is 
my stable. 

In the early part of 1921 the Eastern racing folks saw a 
horse named Morvich make his first appearance in a cheap 
race at Jamaica. Morvich, a son of Runnymede, romped 
off with his first race by something like fifteen lengths, 
leaving the rest of the field so far behind that you had to 
look down the track to find them when he passed under the 
wire. Now it is always a deceptive thing when a real good 
horse makes his bow in a cheap race, as sometimes happens. 
It stamps him as not being thought much of by his owners, 
and the public has a hard time forgetting that he has car- 
ried that mark. Max Hirsch got Morvich from the Spreck- 
els Stable for $4350 and soon sold him to Fred Burlew for 
$4500. It was when Burlew, my old partner of the Gutten- 
berg days, had Morvich that he beat one of my own horses 
in a selling race; I think it was Brush Boy. While they 


A Field of Two-:Year:Olds at Barrier on Rancocas Training Track 


were throwing the 
over the winner ; 
race I walked oye 
lew and gave him 
ing. 

“Don’t you e 
that horse in ano} 
ing race, Fred,” 
“because if you 
going to lead hij 
from you sure as 
shines.” 

‘Well, you’! 
plenty of chances 
Fred replied. “T 
to run him in lot 
ing races.” 

Back in the ch 
I told some friend 
see Morvich in| 
race reminded me 
thing that had h 
when I was a bo 
for Mr. Pritchar 
Vinita track in 0} 
the only race eo. 
ever known of t 
owned and oper 
Indians. One day 
of the tribe, a fe] 
was much fearec 
selling race with 
horse, but refuse 
his horse go up at 
They told him th 
the rules of racin 
horse running in 
race must be sold to the highest bidder, if there j 
bidders. He didn’t care anything about racing rule 
thing else; they weren’t going to offer his horse 
and that was that; and he wasn’t the right ki 
Indian to argue with. So one of the officials of t! 
himself a redskin, went to the judges’ stand andr; 
dinner bell to attract the attention of the crowd. 

“No sale this horse! No sale this horse!” he an’ 
and that was all there was to it. 


Morvich, Kentucky Derby Winner 


“TF FRED BURLEW runs Morvich in anoth 
race, he’ll need an Indian with a dinner bell to 
from my halter,” I told my listeners. 

But it never became necessary for Burlew to 
services of an Indian to protect Morvich from jo 
Rancocas string. Soon afterward he sold a half 
the son of Runnymede to Benjamin Block and tk 
under the name of the B & B Stable. Morvich ¢ 
winning 
race he wi 
meeting — 
class of ] 
he went. 
in July 
year his\ 
increased 
point wh 
became 
over the 
bility of 
evenahal 
in so ex 
a_ horse. 
his intere 
partner, 
tinued ° 
Morvic 
price p 
Block w 
posed to k 
$37,500. ; 


¢ 


bet a for 
him in tk 
books, ge. 
usual go 
offered ii 
betting. / 
vich wor 
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pattern No, 323. 


‘Lady — 


that sure is some rug!”’ 
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Everyone likes Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Rugs. They’ve such harmonious colors, 
such artistic designs. 


And you'll like, too, their variety of 
patterns—matched in no other iow- 
priced floor-covering. Dainty floral 
effects, clean-cut tiles and wood-blocks, 
rich, fascinating Chinese and Oriental 
reproductions—there’s a Congoleum Rug 
pattern suited to any room in the house. 


Waterproof— Durable 


Only the best of materials, the most 
up-to-date methods of manufacture, are 
employed in the making of these modern 
rugs. Sturdy, waterproof, sanitary, the 
bright, cheerful patterns will smile back 
at you under the most gruelling service. 


Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 


without any fastening—never wrinkle at 
the edges or corners. And their seamless, 
smooth surface can be cleaned in a jiffy 
with just a light mopping. 


Ask yourself where else you can get 
all these advantages along with the well- 
known Gold-Seal money-back guarantee 
which is pasted on the face of every rug. 


Exceptional Value 


In no other smooth-surfaced floor- 
covering will you secure such value for so 
little money! For Congoleum Rugs are 
very low in price. They are made in all 
the popular sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


Write for free booklet showing all the patterns. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” 
It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a 
Gold Seal pasted on the surface of 
every pattern. All “Seconds” are 
identified by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of 
any other make of floor-covering as 
“Congoleum” is a violation of the 
law, we will pay $100 to any per- 
son who will secure evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 


If you want the genuine ask for 
it by the registered trade-mark 
name “Congoleum” and look for 
the Gold Seal on the goods you buy. 
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—Look for the Gold Seal— 
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“A tub,” said the inextinguishable Vol- 
ley. ‘‘A new wooden tub. It is to be thirty 
inches wide at the top. Twenty-four at the 
bottom. It is to be fifteen inches deep in- 
side. It is to be boiled out and sterilized 
before entering.” 

Stannard presented an unbroken front. 

‘All right, all right; anything.” 

“At exactly eight o’clock,’”’ said Volley, 
looking at his watch which indicated noon, 
“the tub is to be filled with water, of exactly 
one hundred and four degrees Fahrenheit. 
Within precisely three inches of the top! 
And—listen attentively, my friend—you 
are to contrive, one way or another, to keep 
the water at exactly this temperature for 
fifteen minutes!”’ 

“At the end of fifteen minutes what am 
I to do with it?” 

“Throw it away,” said the matter-of- 
fact Volley, with a gesture to match. “You 
begin to apprehend, my friend, that tick- 
ling the keys of a piano is not all there is to 
virtuosity.” 

“‘T begin to apprehend,” said Stannard. 
“Ts there any more?” 

““Now you will depart and discover your 
carpenter and joiner. At two you will re- 
turn, and we will test the acoustics of the 
house.” 

The obedient Stannard departed in a 
daze. It now having developed that the 
temperature of the piano agreed with that 
of the cireumambient atmosphere, Volley 
laid out his tools and proceeded to question, 
with the air of an incurable heckler, the 
pitch of every single and double string on 
the frame. He lifted the whole again and 
again, by infinitesimal degree, like an ant 
crawling uphill, to that harsh strident 
pitch which, the world over, sophisticated 
connoisseurs of music had come to identify 
as Borodine. It wasn’t Borodine at all. It 
was this piano, with Volley to draw it up 
to the snapping point. Standing there at 
the keyboard, his head inclined listening, in 
the dusk of the empty theater, like a caged 
tiger, Volley struck chords, ran through 
little breathless cadenzas that paused for 
fear almost before they were begun. When 
he got this piano just right he could medi- 
tate on all his wrongs, picking them out 
one by one with his fingers on the ivory 
keys. He harped on a single string until the 
air seemed ready to snap with pent-up tone. 
He imagined himself someone else, pref- 
erably Borodine, whom he hated to the last 
drop of his blood. He wove the myth of it, 
with fingers that led, not followed. They 
brought up armies out of the depths, foot, 
horse and dragoons, with the roll of drums, 
the muttering of feet, the clink of hoofs; 
bugles pealed, bands played, guns boomed. 
All sotio voce and very far away—moving 
farther and farther offstage, as the rapt 
Volley stood there erect, staring into space; 
his long arms so long that his hands could 
span the keyboard, and his little body so 
short that one would have thought at first 
glance, there in the half dark, that he was 
sitting down. Finally the music died away 
and he did sit down. His head fell over on 
the piano, and he may have slept, or wept, 
while his vision moved on farther and 
farther away in dreams. Volley was only a 
piano tuner; but when he got this piano 
just right he was quite as crazy as Borodine 
himself ever felt privileged to be, but not so 
violent. 

After a time he woke up and his fingers 
wandered into the Andante Cantabile. The 
air dripped with the beauty of it. Stannard 
was coming in, and he was about to stamp 
the snow off his shoes—for the storm was 
drifting now and getting worse with every 
gust—but he held himself breathless. He 
softly closed the door behind him, and 
crept forward to the wings, like a thief 
stealing something. Stannard was a mu- 
sician almost, as we say, but not quite, to 
the finger tips. He knew. He trembled. He 
cowered. He was conscious of a curious 
levitating bewilderment. He found him- 
self thinking abjectly of himself. For such 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


is the spell of great music that it humbles 
its hearers, each in tune with his darling 
sorrow. The last phrase tapered into noth- 
ing. That thing had been written for 
strings—an ensemble; but this one piano 
told the whole story. The sudden stillness 
was even more emotional, to the over- 
wrought Stannard, than the sound. 

The piano began to speak again. It was 
one of the trick notes Volley hid among the 
double strings, one string slightly de-tuned 
to produce a throb in a sustained tone. 
Borodine used this trick with devastating 
effect on his audiences. He was harping 
on the recurring phrase of the Kreisleriana 
now, building it up, holding it, pausing in 
mid-syllable, withholding the last word to 
the point of pain. 

The shrewd Stannard shook himself, got 
back his balance. 

“‘Bilked!’’ he gasped. It was—it must 
be—it couldn’t be anybody else. Borodine! 
Borodine himself ! 

Could anyone mistake it? Could anyone 
else make a piano throb, throb! Stannard 
felt miserable, abased himself. He had 
made a fool of himself before the master. 
With Borodine laughing up his sleeve, 
doubtless, all the time. 

What was this that he had heard? That 
Borodine beat his wife before he played? 
That he treated her with the utmost 
cruelty, brought her to tears of agony, so 
that he, Borodine, could thread his way— 
through remorse—over the paths of all the 
emotions? They said he never played ex- 
cept in remorse. Well, Stannard could 
understand—this cataclysm of emotion! 
This man was sitting there in the gloom, 
eyes tight shut. Now he was talking, to 
someone unseen, over the top of the foot- 
lights. 

“There is no one as great as the Boro- 
dine,”’ said the pianist in a monotone that 
would be perfectly audible to the front 


rows. “‘It will be a great pity to let the 
Borodine die,’’ said the pianist. ‘‘There 
will never be another Borodine!’’ 


It was only poor Volley, living the only 
moment he could ever snatch out of life 
now, pretending he was Borodine. He al- 
ways did it whenever the piano was just 
right, and he was sure he was alone in an 
empty house, where he could send out 
music to rumble and roar and throb on the 
empty air. Sometimes he would play 
Borodine’s program all through. He did 
now. He was in the middle of the inevi- 
table Fantasy when the tender ears of the 
exalted Stannard caught the thump of 
muftiled footsteps, someone trying the knob 
of the rear door. Horrified at the interrup- 
tion, Stannard flitted like a shadow among 
the lumber backstage, drew open the door, 
and finding a giantic bewhiskered person 
there he put up his hands, erying ‘‘ Hush! 
Hush! He plays!” 

Prince Galochek said in his childish 
voice, “‘Are you the little fellow? Yes, I see 
now. Well, I have something here that will 
strangle you. Am I to be held outside?”’ 

Stannard drew the door shut after him, 
and led the way to the basement portico. 
But even there the protection, to tell the 
truth, was very sketchy. The storm was 
getting so thick that the Hudson, which lay 
just under the railroad embankment, was 
blotted out of sight. Galochek produced 
his letter. It was from Merlin, Borodine’s 
most recent manager. It proposed quite 
logically that if Mrs. Billy Wentworth’s 
husband would cancel the blizzard Borodine 
would deem it a high honor to open the 
lady’s private theater this evening. It was 
a roundabout way—not too far around— 
of informing the lady that Borodine would 
not risk his nose out of doors this day. 

Stannard read it, and studied the bearer. 

“Are you a friend of Borodine?’”’ he 
asked. 

‘Alas, yes!” cried the giant. “Am I not 
beholden to his bounty?”’ 

“Then you would know him if you saw 
him?” said Stannard, pinning him with a 


look. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘dust yourself off. 
Now come with me quietly.” 

“What am I to see that I must dust my- 
self off for it?”’ 

“The great Borodine himself!’’ cried 
Stannard dramatically. 

“Tut! Have I not been returned from 
town at once to tell you i? 

“Come,”’ ordered Stannard. 

He opened the door on a crack. A gust 
of the Fantasy came through. His eyes 
glistened; and he thrust the whiskered 
giant inside and shut him in. Then he him- 
self dashed around to the engine room, and 
up the little companionway, and stuck his 
head through, backstage, not ten feet from 
the piano. Volley was still playing. With 
an agility that must have been extraordi- 
nary, Prince Galochek had already crossed 
the stage, and placed a chair and seated 
himself behind Volley. Now he was study- 
ing a slip of paper, none other than that 
terrifying list of invited guests for the eve- 
ning. He was so deep in study, rubbing his 
whiskers into his chin, that he had the air 
of having been there a long time. And 
Volley— Volley was so deep in a Chopin lento 
passage now, that he had no idea anyone 
else was near. He said in his deep-drinking 
voice to the baby diffuser: ‘‘There is no 
one else. The Borodine stands alone!” 

The prince glanced up from his paper 
impatiently, then down to it again. He 
gazed out into the empty house. He shook 
his head, like one in great sorrow. How to 
disperse such a conclave! 

Volley came to himself with a shudder. 
Recognizing the dean of the piano lifters, he 
sprang up to enunciate abysmal reproof. 


But the prince was not now in a cringing - 


mood. He took Volley firmly by the two 
lapels and returned him to his bench. And 
he cried ferociously: “So you are at it 
again, eh? Aping the Borodine!”’ 

Volley sank, limp. Here was his secret 


laid bare; he was a secret drunkard of 
music. No one knew he could play like 
Borodine. No one knew he dared to pre- 


tend, in these wild moments, that he was 
the Borodine, when he had an empty house 
to himself and the piano just right. 

Galochek drew Volley to him and hissed 
consonants in his ear. Volley’s face was a 
weird study in slow motion. It changed 
from astonishment to rage, to fear, to de- 
spair; it became blank, idiotic; it lighted 
up with a sort of guttering hope; then be- 
came altogether wretched. Galochek shook 
the magic paper before his eyes. The people 
who were going to attend! The prince con- 
tinued to speak. Occasionally Volley piv- 
oted his head on his neck, like a ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy, and stared at Galochek. 
Stannard, peering over the rim of his hole 
in the floor like a rat, could not get the 
words, which were mostly Russian. But he 
got the drift of it. After a time he thought 
he had enough to take away with him and 
think over, and he withdrew softly, leaving 
the pair still at it. 

The Prince had arisen and was addressing 
himself forensically to the empty seats. He 
had become as crazy as Volley. 


II 


TANNARD at the door of Mrs. Billy’s 

sitting room paused for an instant to re- 
arrange his features. Then stepping past 
the maid, with every outward semblance of 
pleasurable excitement, he exclaimed, ‘I 
have a triumph in store for you!” 

It still lacked twenty minutes of five 


o'clock. Mrs. Billy was not permitted to: 


hear, see, speak or even think evil during 
this, her Hour of Composure prescribed by 
her beauty specialist as a daily regimen. 
Agitating considerations were banished 
from the boudoir of her mind, such as her 
thirty-two trunks being packed for the voy- 
age; or the gala opening of her little thea- 
ter; or the blizzard that was knitting a 
skein against the pane. | 

She turned a marble calm on her hus- 
band’s man of affairs. 


Pe 


This witty, captivating creature 
husband indolently rich, and scrupk 
particular as to be annoying, had 
won what she wanted by her \ 
vivacity. But as she approached fo 
age of prophecy, it became evide 
youth, as the dour sage said, is mer 
lost if one does not hoard it; that 
baby skin pays toll to smiles and 
looks; even floss crinkles and eraek 
folded too many times on itself. | 
Billy had abruptly changed her me 
attack. Thenceforth, instead of ; 
her words with a witchery of April 
she assumed a mask of Olympiai 
which in men is called the poker f 
other words, she let the other felloy 
wrinkling muscular part of thinkin 

Borodine did the same thing in a¢ 
way. He would feed his audience 
phrase, then pause to let them thin 
for themselves. That pause e& 
something beyond words or even m 
achieved results with an economy 
terial. All great artists arrive at 
when they economize. So with Mr 
She now implied the fires within. 

“T have been exploring the unfa 
caves of ocean,” cried Stannard po 
“‘And I have found the gem of pu 
serene!’’ 

She accorded him a lifted eyebri 
sat down on a stool beside her. 

“*T have found the bel canto of th 
forte,’”’ he said, sinking his tones t 
matic whisper. 

Mrs. Billy closed her eyes for a 
as she said, ‘‘ Mixed metaphors—m 
digestion, Stanny. Be fluid.” 

“Suppose I bring you a super-Boi 
to unveil with your own hands 
Stannard in an ecstasy. He rus 
“T think he carries his piano to | 
him, like a secret drunkard with hi 
He hides his genius from the wo 
reserves it for himself and the : 
Under his lowered lids he was 
watching the effect. | 

“And you want me to be hi 
Stanny!”’ | 

“T have just now come from 
stood in the wings and listened!” § 
was carried away by the glory of 
ment. ‘‘ Now.” 

“Now?” said Mrs. Billy, half ri 
sitting posture before she recollect 

“Now. Here!” said he, noddin; 

“Here?” she asked, looking aro 

“Tn the theater!” 

“Oh, you have heard Borodine 
ing. They say he rehearses his ho 

“No!” said Stannard expansivel 
Borodine. This one is greater thi 
dine, even as Borodine is greater 
the others. He does not have | 
wife to lash his emotions to 
Listen !”’ 

He told it all, in a whisper, {| 
moment when on tiptoe he crept i 
Andante Cantabile. 

Mrs. Billy, who, like all rich wor 
been gulled into floating many 
craft on the sea of art, shook her | 

“Impossible!”’ she said. ‘Ger 
not grow on bushes.” 

“T know!” said Stannard with 


fervor that she turned and surve 
for a long moment. 

_ “Yes, I think you do, Stanny,” | 
“But what of it?” 

“Discover him! Give him to th 
Be his patron!” 

“When we come back from | 
maybe. We will see. He can limb 
his début.” 

“Three months won’t do. It) 
now!”’ His eyes blazed. ‘‘Tonij 
cried. ‘‘There never was such 2) 
Give him the audience he deserve) 
never was such an occasion!”” 

She thought him gone insane. | 

“T have Borodine,” she said ge? 

The clock struck five, releasing} 
role. (Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
jo. You haven’t Borodine! He isn’t 
‘i g!” 
tpoke volumes for Mrs. Billy’s beauty 
vr that the lady was now able to turn 
2 of cold majesty on her tormentor. 


ivited Stannard to continue with the 


¢ 
recited the errand of the prince, and 
atastrophe. Mr. Billy Wentworth 
| not cancel the blizzard; ergo, Boro- 
svould not come. 
prodine is not coming; Borodine is 
yming,’’ she repeated to herself; and 
| persuaded herself that the words did 
irrify her into a grimace. 
‘ne prince is plotting to dupe us with a 
stution,”’ whispered Stannard craftily. 
s forcing the poor piano tuner to pre- 
fhat he is Borodine. They are depend- 
a the dark stage—a little touching 
‘he outline is not unlike. They have a 
inpt for us Americans. They think 
wuld never know the difference.”” He 
iL toward her suddenly. ‘‘Let us be 
i!” he cried hoarsely. 
j;. Billy said, vaguely irrelevant, ‘I 
; know there was a prince.” 
alochek!’’ 

shrugged, indifferent. In old Russia 
8 Were as common as bankrupts. 
orodine surrounds himself with fugi- 
1” said Stannard. “‘ Refugees, I should 
Counts, princes, a little duke or two, 
ffraff of the revolution. He employs 
‘to carry his piano.” 
‘ow naive,”’ mused she. She went to 
indow and looked out. She turned 
id. “Telephone everybody not to 
| Stanny,” she said, like a petulant 
‘. “With my tearful regret, the con- 
; postponed.” 
_that moment the maid announced 
(Prince Galochek wished to see Mr. 
card at once. 
o!” whispered Mrs. Billy, scenting 
iue. “Let me know at once what 
ins!” 
era went. He found Galochek 
las thunder awaiting him under the 
-cochére. 
ome!” commanded Galochek; with a 
.f tongs he drew Stannard through the 
iacross the lawn to the theater, which 
id against the fleecy evening light like 
jue vision of some fabulous inexpug- 
‘fortress, solid walls that stood topless 
storm, without casement or slit. In 
yasement among the trunks paced 
y, like Napoleon. 

is fool Borodine,’’ said Galochek, 
ses to play!” 
3 myself,’ rumbled Volley, beating 
iest, “yes, I will play! As that up- 
‘Borodine, no!” 
' prince touched his forehead, for 
uard’s enlightenment. 
ecause his wife will not venture out in 
torm,” said he, “‘to be beaten, as is 
imary before the concert, he refuses. 
for such an audience! Behold! I 
jand you, behold!’ Galochek tore 
‘his fur coat—one of Borodine’s, no 
| than a pea jacket on the giant—and 
heed the list of guests. ‘‘Crowned 

come to bow down before you! They 
instead of commanding your pres- 
_ And you sulk!” 
ley drew a deep breath. 
if myself, yes!’”’ he cried. He took 
ard by a lapel. 
Vith my tub of hot water, which ar- 
at eight sharp,” he said with a touch 
e whip, “I will require a masseur. 
have in your employ a man—a second 
I think you call him. He brought in 
trunks this morning. I remember 
I knew him, long ago. We were em- 
id in a Russian bath together.” 
‘ou will play, then?” cried Galochek 
ptures; he folded the feebly resisting 
» tuner in his great arms. 
annard made his way back to the 
- He reported to Mrs. Billy: “It is 
to telephone. No one will come. 
torm is a classic! We will have a little 
ng of our own, give this fellow an au- 
! You will win fame as his angel!” 


THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. Billy wrote out an omnibus tele- 
gram—opening postponed because of storm; 
there would be an informal audition. Her 
secretary read the portentous list, for whom 
this wire was designed, into the attentive 
telephone. Mrs. Billy treated herself to a 
little cry, a very, very little one with only a 


_ trace of moisture, as she bent an ear to the 


tongue-rolling names. Stannard was in 


high spirits. 


qr 


HE prince, by some legerdemain, had 

produced his minions—two counts, a 
little duke, and the walking gentleman—all 
immaculate, and imposing with their ci- 
devant ribbons. It was hard to believe 
they had ever been piano movers. Stan- 
nard, now that the hour of eight was ap- 
proaching, was flitting everywhere. Look- 
ing at his watch he went over to Volley, 
who was pulling up his piano for the last 
time. 

“Your washtub is served,” said the man 
of affairs. 

Volley gathered up his tools and went 
downstairs by the little companionway. 
The tub of water, with an electric immer- 
sion heater hanging over one side, steamed 
pleasantly. It sat on a deal table that 
smelled new. Volley stripped to the waist. 
He had the shoulders of a Samson, the 
arms of a discus thrower, the hands of a 
gorilla. Otherwise he was a mere boy. He 
dipped himself up to his armpits in the 
warm water, rested his chin on the far end 
of his tub, settling himself for a prolonged 
soak. Greg, the second man—the man of 
the trunks—was standing there stripped 
like an athlete, rubbing some aromatic oint- 
ment between his palms. He and the prince 
were whispering together, but ceased as 
Stannard approached. 

“What do you know of this fellow, 
Greg?”’ asked Stannard in a low tone, indi- 
eating Volley. 

“Did you ever hear of Volaille the Bel- 
gian?’’ said Greg. 

“The prodigy? Of ten years back? He 
is dead!’ Stannard stared. 

“T know,” nodded Greg contemptuously; 
this fellow seemed suddenly to have lost all 
his manners of a servant. ‘‘He will die 
again—in the same way as before—if he 
gets one whiff of that bottle.’’ He indi- 
cated a decanter of brandy someone had 
left on the table. 

“Volaille? The child genius!’’ Stannard 
was gasping. He swept up the decanter 
with a single movement. He contemplated 
the recumbent form of the absorbed piano 
tuner. What a history! 

Greg’s fingers began to explore the nicely 
plaited muscles of the bare back. Greg had 
unexpected skill, and Stannard found it 
fascinating to watch. There came a rum- 
ble, like an overtone of the storm. Stan- 
nard dashed upstairs and out to the front 
of the house. The guests were beginning to 
arrive! Eddies of snow swept them in. 
The magnificent Galochek was receiving 
them. If they had received their telegrams 
they had ignored them. What was a bliz- 
zard to these people? Were they not fresh 
from St. Moritz, where they paid handsome 
money for such a storm as this? Besides, 
they had electrically heated limousines, and 
chains on four wheels, and—if worse came 
to worst—a snowplow, a rotary, to run 
ahead and carve the cake. The gaudy 
equipages rolled up, churning; they skidded 
and ‘slid, but somehow they negotiated it. 
Haughty, careless personages stepped out, 
resplendent in furs and jewels and new 
coiffures. They were joyously felicitating 
one another, as if they were the few surviv- 
ors of a climb to the pinnacle of amountain. 

Mrs. Billy Wentworth’s husband moved 
about the foyer, the fatuous smile of a 
chubby man on his lips. The American 
Observer at the coming foreign conference 
had always been merely that—an observer. 
He had made a career of observing his wife. 
He had spent half a million to build this 
bijou theater for her—but, as he ticked off 
the names that flowed in at the portal, he 
was content. It was worth it, it was 
worth it. 
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“Ah, Lingard! My word—Wedron! 
Evening, Rosey. Charlie, handsome of 
you! Give your coat to the duke.” Aside, 
in a hoarse whisper: “Don’t tip him, or he 
will run you through. Constance, my dar- 
ling. Ah, Mrs. Burgoyne, you are a snow 
bunting, my child! The count will take you 
to my wife.” 

And so on, with rising triumph. This 
stroke—his wife was a genius—of being at- 
tended by nobility, was the crowning effect. 
Everybody everywhere buzzed with it! 

‘Send the cars over to the club garage,” 
ordered the kindhearted Mrs. Billy. ‘“‘We’d 
never be able to find them again if we left 
them outside.” 

The big cars one by one ground their way 
through the drifts down to the country 
club, to the great garage that was warm and 
had card tables for the chauffeurs. They 
would be on the end of the telephone. 

The guests, drinking in the unveiled 
beauties of the foyer, gallery, ballroom, 
were seating themselves. It was a gorgeous 
spectacle, of bare shoulders, vivid silks, 
matchless gems, sculptured hair. The dim- 
mers were at work, delicate mechanisms 
that brought on a luminous autumnal dusk, 
the romantic haze of evening. The stage 
lay shadowy and mysterious, the high- 
strung piano its sole occupant. Everybody 
had come, nobody had stayed away. 

Stannard went back and down. Volley 
was now laid out on his face on the deal 
table, and Greg, the jewel of a second man, 
was pounding him like tough beefsteak. It 
seemed impossible for a human being to 
undergo such punishment. Volley finally 
crawled off the plank table and knelt beside 
it and laid his great arms and hands across 
it. Greg worked down each arm with his 
sledge-hammer fists, and then out on each 
finger, to its very tip. That was all. Volley 
drew on his clothing. He held out his 
hand, palm up. Stannard was pleased to 
note that it did not tremble. 

“Count it into my hand, if you please, 
piece by piece. I like the feel of it,’”’ said 
Volley. 

“Oh, this is too much!”’ cried Stannard. 
‘We make your fortune, and you ask us 
for pay!” 

“Double eagles,’’ rumbled Volley. ‘‘One 
hundred of them! One by one, if you 
please!” 

There was nothing to do but count out 
the gold, the prince standing by, softly lick- 
ing his lips. 

They climbed back to the stage, Stan- 
nard found himself being conducted po- 
litely yet firmly to the little door behind the 
boxes and unceremoniously pushed out 
into the auditorium. Unmistakably the 
lock was turning on him, and he stood, 
picking his lip, facing the house. Possibly 
for a fleeting moment a vision of the poten- 
tialities arose to affright him: Outside, the 
storm banking them in like an igloo; inside 
here, these oily refugees taking charge as if 
they owned the place. But just then the 
waxing moon of the sonata emerged from 
the purple mists of the horizon and bathed 
the world in its silver radiance. Volley was 
playing. It was unbelievable. That 
haughty house was enchained before the 
familiar rising phrase had repeated itself 
once. 

Volley talked to himself constantly. 
He said: ‘‘This was created for me! Like 
the sword of Excalibur, only I can lift it! 

“Tt is quite impossible to put this on 
paper. It is handed down by word of 
mouth! 

“This piano knows its master. See how 
it rises to the touch of the whip!” 

Most of his talk was addressed to the 
first rows, left, although his eyes were 
tight shut. 

Critics tell us how a master commands his 
instrument. It would take a seer to tell us 
how he commands his audience. No two 
in that sophisticated group of two hundred 
heard the same thing. Each soul throbbed 
in resonance in the grip of its darling sin. 
Mrs. Burgoyne, toying nervously with her 
Dolgoda pearls—which old Telfen the 
jeweler had finally permitted her to wear— 
in the painful hush of the A Major Prelude, 
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whispered in an agony of remorse to her 
sister, “‘Don’t tell anyone daughter’s age.” 
Billy Wentworth fingered his watchfob. He 
was transported to a distant clime, he wan- 
dered the shore of Leman, Byronic. Lin- 
gard, seldom susceptible to this sort of 
thing, found his imagination at white heat, 
plotting to smuggle the Firenze frieze out 
of Italy. Wedron, who had too muck 
fifteen-cent copper, suddenly devised a 
scheme to unload on Cowdray. It took this 
music to bring out the best and the worst 
of them. Every soul wandered among its 
own secret hopes and forebodings, under 
the impact of those felted hammers. 

“Tennyson almost achieved it,” said 
Volley dismally. He shook his head in pity. 
“Words are too feeble for thought.” 

Now the little dog of Madame Sand was 
chasing its tail. Now drops of water fell, in 
the torture chamber. Now there came the 
tramp of the Polonaise, the flutter of 
winged hussars. 

“Watch that left hand!’ muttered An- 
gier del Sol, the critic, whom Mrs. Billy 
kept handy in her esthetic moods. That 
left hand encompassed an incredible chord. 
Del Sol looked sharply at his hostess. 
“There is only one man in the world who 
can do that! And he is dead!’’ He added, 
in a whisper, ‘‘ His name—it was Volaille!”’ 

She gazed deeply into:his eyes. She 
brushed a shaking hand across her fore- 
head, a drunkard brushing away the fumes. 

The prince came on and led Volley oft 
for the intermission, as tenderly as if he 
were the poor little czarevitch himself. 
Mrs. Billy semaphored with her fan. Stan- 
nard was by her side. 

“Tt is stifling!’’ she whispered, under the 
buzz and roar of sleepers suddenly and vio- 
lently awake. ‘‘ You are cremating us!” 

Stannard had been worrying about it 
himself. He went to the stage door. They 
would not let him in. He pounded and 
threatened the unyielding oak. He went to 
the front of the house. The storm had laid 
itself against the portals; there was no 
egress that way without a snowplow. He 
bethought himself of the house telephone, 
and called the basement. 

A deep voice, a Slavic voice, answered: 
““Yes. The fool stokers think to melt us! 
I am mending matters with my own hands. 
Never fear!” 

The house was visiting during the inter- 
mission. A whisper, artfully projected by 
Mrs. Billy, was going the rounds, and Del 
Sol enjoyed the importance of verifying it. 
The clew was inevitable—that left hand 
that scorned arpeggios. The delicious 
clamor of praise flowed about the flattered 
hostess. This, the recrudescence of the 
legendary Volaille! Borodine? Who was 
Borodine? They had a new god. 

Volley came on again, led by the hand, 
and was seated, in awe. Now he possessed 
the glamour of the name Volaille, to add to 
the luster of his fingers! First it was the 
Kreisleriana. The program had assumed 
symphonic proportions. The finale came 
with the Fantasy. It is quite impossible to 
put out a program that does not either open 
or close with the Fantasy. 

The house was in an uproar. Stannard 
was studying the problem of getting these 
people home again. He felt Mrs. Billy’s 
fingers on his arm. 

“Oh, Stanny, how can I ever reward 
you!’’ she whispered. 

Those meddling fools behind had run 
down the curtain. Stannard pounded at the 
door, but got no response. He crawled up 
over the apron, pushed his way back. Vol- 
ley lay over his piano. He stared with 
burning eyes at Stannard. 

“There is to be a collation,” said Stan- 
nard to the prince. ‘You, sir, are the 
entrepreneur. You will bring him out on 
your arm.” 

The prince shook his head. 

“But they clamor to greet him, to ac- 
claim him! Listen to the gusts of ap- 
plause!’”’ cried Stannard, beside himself. 
‘Hats off to genius! There never was such 
a debut!” 

‘“‘Neyvertheless,” said Galochek, “they 
shall not crowd him—and paw him—as if 
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Watch This 


Column 
“White List” on the Way 


¢ 


Here is the advance guard 
of Universal’s second “White List”’ 
which will be ready for the annual 
GREATER MOVIE SEASON which 
opens August Ist. I 
am extremely proud 
of them—proud of 
the authors, the 
players, the direc- 
tors—proud of the 
thorough manner in 
which they have been 
produced. Watch for 
them at your favor- 
ite theatre: 


‘“‘The Teaser’’ 


—LAURA LA 
PLANTE with PAT 
O’MALLEY. Taken 
fromWm. A. Brady’s 
stage success by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha M. Stanley. A different, high-class 
comedy-drama of every-day life. Directed 
by Wm. A. Seiter who made ‘‘The Fast 
Worker’’ and ‘‘Dangerous Innocence.’’ 
The cast includes: WYNDHAM STANDING, 
MARGARET QUIMBY, HEDDA HOPPER, 


WALTER McGRAIL, VIVIAN OAKLAND and 
E. ALYN WARREN. 


“California Straight Ahead’”’ 


—Featuring REGINALD DENNY. 
This, I consider the 
best and biggest pro- 
duction in which this 
manly and talented 
young star has ap- 
peared. The story is 
by Byron Morgan, 
who wrote ‘‘Sport- 
ing Youth.’’ A fea- 
ture of this play is a 
wonderful bus which 
embraces all the lux- 
uries of a million- 
aire’s villa—dining, 
sleeping, smoking, 
and lounge rooms— 
modern kitchen, 
dance pavilion, radio, telephone, etc. Di- 
rected by Harry Pollard who has made 
most of DENNY’S pictures. The cast in- 
cludes GERTRUDE OLMSTEAD, TOM WIL- 
SON, FRANCES RAYMOND, JOHN STEPP- 
LING, CHARLES GERRARD, FRED ESMEL- 
TON, LUCILLE WARD and LEO NOMIS. 


“The Man in the Saddle’’— 


starring the ideal American Western actor, 
HOOT GIBSON. 
Story by William Mc- 
Leod E. Raine and was 
originally entitled 
‘* Daughter of the 
Dons.’’ A very color- 
ful and dramatic pro- 
duction. Directed by 
Herbert Blache who 
made ‘‘Secrets of the 
Night.’’ The cast in- 
cludes: VIRGINIA 
BROWN FAIRE, 
GEORGIE GRANDEE, 
CESARE GRAVINA 
and OTTO HOFFMAN. 


Keep watch 
for Universal’s great 
mysteryspectacle,“‘The =... 

Phantom of the Op- 

era’’—also the special series of Buster Brown 
and his famous dog Tige—also charming WANDA 
WILEY in Century Comedies—likewise CHARLES 
PUFFY, a new comedian whom you will hugely 
enjoy. Write me your opinions of Universal pic- 
tures, players, directors. What you have to say 
has a lot of weight with me. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated ‘‘White List’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


cher emeralds. 


THE SATURDAY 


he were some remnant on a bargain coun- 
ter!’”? He thought darkly. ‘‘ We will fetch 
them—by twos and threes!” he said. 
““Come!”’ 

Mrs. Billy thrilled at sight of the prince, 
with his flaunting whiskers and his shirt- 
front blazonry. It was just the Continental 
touch of savagery that the scene needed. 
The prince bowed from the hips over a 
glacé she proffered him with her own 
hands. 

“The maestro is a child of nature,” he 
said soothingly. ‘“‘We must feed him pomp 
in small doses. Might I be the master of 
ceremonies?’ 

“You are!” 
side herself. 

Would she come first? He lifted her 
hand, appearing to be hypnotized by the 
sparkle of her marquise ring. She depre- 
cated such honor;, her guests should have 
the precedence. He cast an appraising eye 
over the buzzing scene. His gaze encoun- 
tered Mrs. Burgoyne’s Dolgoda pearls. He 
tendered his arm to the lady. He turned 
with exquisite grace to Mrs. Windsor, who, 
finally, after a year of striving, had matched 
He led the two fortunates 
off; and shortly he returned alone, smiling, 
to elect other fortunates to sit at the feet of 
genius. Mrs. Billy was everywhere. Per- 
sonally she had never tasted anything so 
sweet as the adulation that now clothed 
her. She beamed on the prince, on the 
ladies he escorted. 

“Don’t skim all the cream,” she cau- 
tioned them, tapping them with her fan. 

So it went. The prince always returned 
for more, for genius, it seemed, was insati- 
able! The ballroom was thinning. The 
supper was hardly tasted. A shade of 
jealousy was creeping in; and the prince, 
returning again and yet again, met a little 
coolness, but he was careful not to ob- 
serve it. 

Billy Wentworth, the inveterate ob- 
server, conscious of some indefinable strain 
in the air, approached his man Friday 
cautiously. 

“Ts everything all right, Stanny my 
boy?” asked Billy in a low tone. 

“Right?” cried Stanny. “‘Great Scott! 
What do you want for your white alley?” 

“T don’t know,’’ mumbled Billy, watch- 
ing the prince furtively. “‘But it seems to 
me that he is selecting dog collars and 
stomachers, not women! Look! He has 
spotted Mrs. Wedron’s rubies!” 

Stannard froze. The vision rose again; 
the potentialities! All these eggs in one 
basket! The storm, the isolation! The 
refugees! 

“T’ll wander back,’’ he said with smiling 
nervousness. He followed the prince in. 

It was half an hour later that Billy him- 
self applied to the stage door for admit- 
tance, Stannard not having reappeared. It 
was opened by a simpering count, who 


gushed the lady, fairly be- 


-elosed the door behind him—and locked it! 


“Down this way, monsieur, if you 
please,’ he was invited; and when Billy 
protested against forcing his bulk through 
the narrow companionway leading to the 
basement, strong hands seized him and 
jammed him through. And underneath 
someone caught him by the legs and pulled. 


Iv 


T ONE o’clock that morning the win- 
ners in the poker game among the 
chauffeurs in the country-club garage hay- 
ing taken all, someone bethought himself 
of the late hour and wondered. This intel- 
ligent mechanician went to the telephone, 
but the wires were apparently dead with 
the storm. Getting no answer he suggested 
they start up the rotary snowplow and dig 
their way over to the theater to see if their 
royal masters were intent on making a 
night of it. 

The storm had ceased. The moon, as if 
in mockery, was riding high and clear on 
this snow-incrusted scene. 

The rotary snowplow arrived, with sing- 
ing vanes and great clouds of snow dust, at 
the main portal; and, getting no answer to 
a repeated summons there, the crew ma- 
neuvered through the drifts around to the 
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back, where they found an engine-room 
window, through which, after smashing the 
glass, they called: 

‘Ahoy, there! Everyone gone home?”’ 

No one had gone home. They were all 
there, locked hard and fast in the engine 
room, which the architect seemed to have 
designed for an impregnable jail. A detail 
was sent for crowbars and hacksaws. It 
was slow work, cutting through the bars. 
The first man to crawl through dropped 
down into the waiting arms of Lingard and 
Stannard. Inside here, seated on ash cans, 
up-ended shovels, lumps of coal, what not, 
were the lords and masters of the realm, 
male and female. They had been there now 
two hours. The scene was comparatively 
calm, for their fury had worn itself out. 
They even regarded their rescuers stolidly. 

When the door was lifted from its hinges 
they filed out into the trunk room and up 
through the stage stairway—down which 
they had been drawn one by one like lambs 
for the slaughter, and politely relieved of 
their dog collars, their stomachers, their 
necklaces, and so on. There had been very 
little cash among them, for these ultra rich 
people had very little use for cash in itself, 
and as a rule they went even to their most 
splendid affairs absolutely penniless, even 
the men. 

On the stage above, the first sight that 
met their eyes was Volaille, at the piano. 
Not playing, but asleep. His pockets were 
turned inside out, his tongue lolling—as if 
the bandits, in their thoroughness, had 
turned this, too, inside out in their search 
for his double eagles. His head rested 
against the hard keyboard. On the piano 
stood the empty brandy decanter which 
some one of that villainous crew had the 
forethought to give him in the midst of the 
excitement. His late worshipers passed by 
the limp figure of their recrudescent genius 
without a look. Only Stannard paused. He 
shook him, moved him to place something 
under his head. Volaille opened his eyes. 

“T feel,’’ he cried, staring aloft to the 
gridiron, “‘as if I must crawl up that wall!”’ 

He lapsed again into his torpor. 

The forlorn group wandered to the front 
of the house, to the foyer, to the ballroom 
with its forsaken dainties and litter of 
abandoned elegance. They wandered to 
the cloakroom. Here the crowning sorrow 
awaited them. The cloakroom was empty. 
Their fur coats were gone. Evidently Boro- 
dine’s Russian crew could no more with- 
stand the temptation of fur than a vain 
woman can withstand flattery. Some of 
those cloaks were fabulous. Mrs. Billy’s 
new wrap was said to have cost seventy-five 
thousand dollars, not counting duty. 

Billy Wentworth could stand no more. 
The last of his wife’s staggering concentra- 
tion of guests had been bundled off, in such 
improvised wrappings as could be brought 
together, to take refuge in the spacious 
country club, opened for the catastrophe. 
The American Observer fell back into an 
armchair, kicked out his legs, threw out his 
short arms, and burst into a fat man’s 
cackling laugh, than which there is nothing 
more insulting, 
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For a long instant his wife contem 
him in silence. 

“Thank God we sail at midnight! 
breathed passionately. 

“Let the insurance adjusters | 
about it,’’ said the easy-going Obs 
and he went to bed. 

That is what it came to in the end, 
day, and for many days thereafter, s 
horn-rimmed gentlemen examined f 
thing with magnifying glasses. The 
underwritten every pearl, diamond, 
ald and sapphire, the mink, kolinsk 
sable, that figured at Volaille’s req 
cence. There was no doubt that « 
thing was gone. This they agreed sole 
The question was, how and where, FE 
for a snow-dusted path that might 
been footprints leading down the hill 
river through the drifts, there was n 
that anyone had left the place durir 
night. The snow lay as untrodden a 
of Linden when the sun was low. 

“There must have been a ton of s 
said Stanny. The long list showed as) 
The loot might have been carried doy 
hill and across the railroad tracks toa 
ing boat. And then again it mightn’t 
storm made that seem impossible. 
doubtedly these Russian pirates had ¢ 
the stuff somewhere near by, proba 
this very building. 

But after a week’s exhaustive seare 
insurance adjusters were willing tos 
that such was not the case. Mom 
hope flickered when it developed that 
the jewel of a second man, who had; 
himself an expert masseur in Vo 
cause, was an international crook of 
His absence left a gaping wound. 

“We'll get them!” said the adj 
complacently. But they never did. 

Disaster, it seemed, was sailing witl 
Billy. Her thirty-two trunks, whic 
had filled with undreamed-of furb 
passed through the customs at Havre 
out being accorded even a suspiciou 
by the French, a proverbially susj 
nation at the port of entry. Such 
magic of a diplomat’s exequatur! Sh 
her husband aboard the Paris expr 
most happy over the land and wate 
she was putting between her and t 
crudescence of Volaille. That was t) 
she saw of her thirty-two trunks. 
where between Havre and Paris the 
ished. Thirty-two trunks dissolved i 
air. Numerous officials in cocked ha 
mustaches expended many shrugs ov 
mystery, but to no avail. 

Then Stannard cabled he was c. 
with, as the French say, a big qui( 
When he caught up with them, Mrs! 
Wentworth’s husband was doing his’ 
compose his mind to observe, off 
considerations concerning world : 
Stannard stalked in, and laid t| 
table a handful of charred me 
jects, which on inspection proved | 
hooks and eyes, hardware such as 1 


Stannard. “The theater furndeel 
Billy drummed the table, vaguelysi 
“They are the remains of youl 

dresses!’’ continued Stannard. “T 

sians burned them in the furnae 

night. Don’t you recollect how hot: 

They emptied Mrs. Billy’s trun 

them full of loot, and let you ki 

them over here for them, under the 
tion of your diplomatic seals. A @ 
attention, I call it!” 


During the late spring the talk am¢ 
gathered diplomats was to the effet! 
the Pretender, Georgovitch, was aki 
steal a march on the grand dukes, an‘! 
into Red Russia in force. The infor! 
was that in some unexplained man 
had found the necessary funds. — 
credited with a good chance of winni 
only because of his unexpected reé 
but because he had, for lieutenat 
particularly resourceful strategist, 
Galochek, who hid the craft of a sta’! 
behind the treble of a choir singer. — 
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Furniture”. 


BUILT BY THE MAK 


z s fs 


Are you thinking of buying bedroom fur- 
niture? Then fist you owe it to yourself 
to do this: Examine carefully any piece 
of furniture that has been in use for 
several years. Study a dresser, for instance. 


Are the legs scuffed or cracked ? The caster 
sockets loose? The mirror standard shaky ? 


Is the finish clouded or checked? Do the 
drawers open freely and close dust-tight ? 


It would be a pity for your new furniture 
to grow old so quickly. It need not. It wi// 
not if you choose Simmons furniture. 


Though it is dropped or wrenched, not a 
joint can pull apart or a leg crack. In the 
driest or dampest weather, drawers and 
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urnifure 


ERS OF SIMMONS Gamous BEDS 


doors will neither shrink nor swell. The 
finishes are oven-baked at high tempera- 
tures. They come unharmed through ac- 
cidents that would ruin ordinary surfaces. 


With all this strength, lines are slender 
and graceful. The finishes reproduce the 
beauty of mahogany and American or 
antique walnut. The latter, striped in gold 
(Scheme L) is shown here on Suite 114. 


A range of alluring new colors, too— 
smoke blue, lacquer red, ebony, jade 
green, primrose yellow and rose coral. 


Your merchant can show you or get for you 
the style you want. Or write The Simmons 


Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Before you buy, be sure to see this /¢fetime furniture 


Be sure you find 
this label on the 
bedroom furniture 


you buy 


In full color, it pictures Simmons Furniture in new and tasteful bedrooms 
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the fine thoughtful smile that Ben gave 
her back. 

“Tt was nice of Uncle Chris to send you,” 
she said, ‘‘and nice of you to come. But I’m 
just trying to decide where to go next. I 
have an aunt in New Rochelle. But that’s 
quite a little way from here, isn’t it?”’ 

At that, of course, he broke out with Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s instructions about the 
Hotel Hague. 

‘‘He’s reserved a room for you,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘and they know him well there. 
And it’s only for a day or two, as I under- 
stand it, till Mrs. Schermerhorn comes 
back. So seems to me if I were you ——”’ 

““Yes’’—she slowly nodded—“‘I guess it 
would be nicer than New Rochelle—better 
fer shopping and everything. But this 
hotel—what did you say the name was?”’ 

“The Hague,” Ben told her; and then 
more eagerly, ‘‘I’ll go with you if you like. 
I—er—in fact I think Mr. Schermerhorn 
expected me to go with you.” 

“Oh, well,’ she said very solemnly, ‘of 
course, if Uncle Christopher expected it.”’ 

He got in, and they hadn’t ridden far 
when he discovered that this was her first 
visit to New York. 

So then, of course, he began telling her, 
his conversation practically handed to him 
on a gold platter. 

“This park is a private park; the people 
who live around here have keys to it. If 
you’ll look down the next cross street, you'll 
see the East River. Doesn’t it look good? 
Now pretty soon we’ll come out at Union 
Square, and wait till you see the tulips! I 
nearly picked one for you, coming down, 
but the cop was looking.” 

At that they both laughed together—two 
young ones of about the same age who had 
not yet learned that life is a tragedy and 
that those are the finest actors who can pull 
the longest face. 

““You were born here, weren’t you?”’ she 
asked. 

“No,” he said. “I was born on a farm. 
But I was always crazy to come to New 
York, and I’ve read all the books I can get 
about its history and old landmarks. And 
I like to take walks and see where the stage- 
coaches used to change horses, and where 
Peter Stuyvesant had his apple orchard, 
and where the old rowboat ferries used to 
land—things like that.”’ 

There isa sincerity about the enthusiasm 
of youth which is as unmistakable as the 
dew upon the rose and as contagious as the 
measles; and sitting there, looking at him, 
Rose felt a little thrill go through her and 
compared him with the pale, wise-looking 
travelers who had been her companions for 
the past few days, making trips to the 
smoker with the expressions of religious pil- 
grims and thinking themselves sophisti- 
cated because they called the negro porters 
George. 

“That must be nice—to know places 
like that,”’ she said. 

“Tf you have time ” he began, and 
then he stopped, remembering the great 
gulf fixed between the Schermerhorns and 
the poor young plugging draftsmen at the 
office. 

“Tf I have time?’’ she repeated. 

“Well, of course,”’ he said, with an airy 
little wave of his hand, “‘you’ll be busy.” 

And she couldn’t very well coax him after 
that. 

At the Hague he went in with her to 
make sure that her room had been reserved; 
and when he helped her out of the cab he 
saw that she was wearing as smart a little 
costume as though it had come straight 
from the Rue de la Paix. They walked into 
the hotel together, a boy following with the 
bags, and the steamer trunk thumping 
along behind them toward the baggage ele- 
vator—‘“‘Thump! Thump! Thump!” And 
Ben felt just the least bit self-conscious as 
he thought to himself ‘“‘People will think 
we are married,”’ and then his heart began 
to go ‘Thump! Thump! Thump!” too. 
So when he reached the desk he asked the 
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clerk in quite a loud voice if Mr. Christo- 
pher Schermerhorn had reserved a room 
for his niece, Miss Rose Parrish. 

““Yes,”’ said old Wooden Face after he 
had peeked into a book as though consult- 
ing the oracles. ‘“‘Ten-twenty-four. Room 
and bath. Front!” 

“There!” said Rose as the boy came hur- 
rying forward. “‘I think you’ve done ev- 
erything wonderfully—just wonderfully,” 
and she gave him a smile that made him 
feel just wonderfully, too, and held out her 
hand as well. ‘“‘Thank you so much; and 
thank Uncle Christopher, too, for me, 
won’t you, please?”’ 

A shake of the hand—another smile— 
and Ben knew it would all be over. 

“T hate to leave you,’’ he said—in a low 
voice, you understand, so that Wooden 
Face wouldn’t hear him. 

“You do?” she asked. ‘‘Why?”’ 

**Oh, I don’t know. You just fit into the 


day somehow’’—a thought for which she © 


didn’t exactly hate him. ‘‘Listen!’’ he con- 
tinued. “‘Mr. Schermerhorn may ask me if 
they gave you a good room here. Suppose 
you go and have a look at your room and 
then come down and tell me. I’ll be wait- 
ing here in the lobby.”’ 

“All right,”’ she said, nothing loath. 

Ben’s next act was born of the moment, 
and came as naturally as the song of the 
oriole when first it feels the warmth of 
spring upon its wings. In the lobby of the 
Hague was a florist’s stand—one of those 
white-enameled refrigerators which are like 
altars to Flora—and in the front row be- 
hind the glass doors Ben happened to see a 
vase filled with violets. 

“How much are the violets?”’ he asked 
the presiding genius. 

“‘Two dollar a boonch!”’ said he of the 
dark brows. “Fine, fraish vio-lets.”’ 

Fortunately Ben had been paid a few 
days before, and it wasn’t long before he 
had exchanged a dirty two-dollar bill for a 
handful of spring’s sweetest music. 

““Anda long pin,” hesaid. ‘‘She—I think 
she’s going to wear them.” 

“Sure,”’ said the keeper. 
fine!”’ 

Whereupon he wrapped the stems around 
with dark-purple lead foil, frowning a little 
with importance as he did so as though he 
had some slight idea that he was handling 
sheer loveliness; and yet as beautiful as 
they were, you might have thought that 
the violets had something to learn if you 
had been there when Rose came down, and 
if you had then seen the other flowers which 
suddenly bloomed in her cheeks and eyes 
when she saw what Ben was holding out for 
her. 

“Oh, beautiful!’’ she breathed, and she 
first buried her nose in them and then bent 
over to pin them at her waist; and a few 
moments later, still working at the pin, “I 
don’t know what it is,’’ she added, her voice 
grown tremulous, “but there’s something 
about violets which makes me feel weepy 
when I first see them—and these are the 
first I’ve seen this spring.” 

Ben felt as though he were assisting at 
something holy, something which almost 
called for the pillars of a church and a choir 
of silvery sopranos heard a long way off. 
And through this image, like incense steal- 
ing, he thought he caught the fragrance of 
coffee and saw that they were standing near 
the entrance to the dining room. The clock 
above the desk pointed at a quarter to one. 

*‘Listen!’’ he said, after she had blown 
her nose, her eyes all the brighter for the 
flicker of tears which had just been saying 
“You beautiful things!’’ to the flowers. 
‘‘Listen!”’ he said, feeling strangely strong, 
perhaps because she was looking and smil- 
ing at him as though waiting for what he 
was going to do next. ‘“‘Have you had your 
lunch yet?”’ 

““No,”’ she said, still looking and smiling. 
“Not yet.” 

‘‘What do you say then?” he asked. 

“All right,”’ said she. 


“T fix you up 


The head waiter gave them one glance 
and then he led them to a table near a win- 
dow overlooking the Avenue—one of those 
coveted little tables which head waiters 
like to keep up their sleeves. Seeing him- 
self thus favored, Ben felt stronger than 
ever and took the menu with a lordly au- 
thority which left nothing to be desired. 

“Tf Cockeye should only come along and 
see me now!” he thought, his mind going 
out to the young slave who had the next 
drafting board to his at the office. ‘‘And he 
might at that. He generally takes a stroll 
down the Avenue on his way back from 
lunch.’’ 

Rose was famously hungry, she said, and 
they ordered one of those lunches which 
shipwrecked travelers dream about just be- 
fore they laugh deliriously and throw them- 
selves into the sea. A grapefruit supreme 
to begin with, and then little-neck clams 
with cocktail sauce, and fillet of sole and 
lamb steaks and cauliflower and eggplant 
and celery and strawberry shortcake and 
coffee. You might wonder where they 
meant to put it all. But then for one thing, 
you see, they took their time about it. It 
was one o’clock when the waiter brought 
the grapefruit, and just before then one of 
the richest things had happened. 

Ben had said something funny. Rose had 
been watching a fat man at a neighboring 
table—a fat man with a very serious man- 
ner of eating, but whose ears moved when 
he chewed. You never saw such rhythmic 
solemn action of a fat man’s ears in your 
life. 

“Tsn’t he a sketch?’’ Rose murmured. 

“He’s more than that,”’ said Ben. ‘‘He’s 
an oil painting.”’ 

They both laughed then and looked out 
of the window at the passers-by on the Ave- 
nue—this partly so that nobody in the 
dining room would think they were laugh- 
ing at him. And while they were looking 
out, both of them still laughing, all at once 
Ben caught his breath and murmured to 
himself, ‘‘Cockeye!”’ 

And the beauty of it was, Cockeye saw 
them too. He was trailing along the Ave- 
nue, head bent forward, studiously regard- 
ing the world through his tortoise-shell 
spectacles, when from one of his eyes he 
caught sight of Ben. Ben beamed at him 
and slightly bowed; but Cockeye evidently 
thought that his orbs were playing tricks on 
him, for just as he disappeared from view 
he was taking his spectacles off with one 
hand and drawing his handkerchief out of 
his pocket with the other, slightly shaking 
his head as he walked, as though to shake 
his eyes back into focus again. 

“He couldn’t believe it!’’ chuckled Ben. 

‘Who couldn’t?”’ asked Rose. 

“That fellow who just passed. He works 
next to me at the office—a good chum too. 
And first he stared at me, and then he 
stared at you. And then he walked off, 
wiping his glasses and shaking his head as 
though he had water in his ears.” 

They were still laughing at this when 
Cockeye miraculously reappeared, walking 


' past the window again in the same direc- 


tion as before, as though he were twins and 
one of them following the other. For a mo- 
ment it gave Ben quite a start, and then he 
realized that the old boy had looped the 
loop when they weren’t looking, and was 
now coming back with speckless lenses to 
make sure whether his eyes had been de- 
ceiving him or not. This time Ben was 
ready for him and waved his hand, and 
Cockeye raised his hat, one of his startled 
eyes on Rose and the other on Benny. And 
just before he disappeared Ben put his 
finger on his lip as though to say “‘Don’t 
tell!’”’ and Cockeye, completely befuddled, 
walked into the railing and nearly knocked 
his nose off. 

So with one thing and another, they had 
a happy lunch—and a good, long one Os 
It was one o’clock when the waiter brought 
the grapefruit, but it was half past two 
when he finally brought the check. 
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Ben paid it as though it were the ve 
trifle and gave the waiter a dollar wit! 
air to match. 

“You know,” said Rose as they g 
tered from the dining room, “‘I feel aw! 
guilty.” 

Ben raised his eyebrows—oh, eye 
masterfully—and wished he had a stic 
carry. 

“Guilty?” he repeated. “You?” 

“Yes,” she said, “for taking up su 
dreadful lot of your time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, with ; 
of an imaginary stick. “For all 
Schermerhorn knows, I might still be y 
ing in front of his house. You might ju 
well have come by a later train, you kn 

Rose thoughtfully nodded. 

“There was one,” she said, “that ge 
at five.”’ j 

“There you are then,”’ said Ben, “" 
gives us another two hours and a ha’ 
the least.” a 

This rather took her breath away; 
again she didn’t exactly hate Sir Benj: 
for the thought behind his words. — 

“You don’t think your friend will te 

“He? No!” scoffed Ben. “Jimso 
good old scout; and anything he kn 
you couldn’t hire him to tell.” 

““Well,’’ she said in a muffled little v 
“T did nearly take that five o’clock tr: 

Ben’s heart did the giant’s swing; 
this, of course, was a matter privat 
himself; and you wouldn’t have suspe 
it if you had seen him as he stroll 
into the sun-soaked street by Miss Parr 
side. 

“Do you like horses?’”’ he suddé 
asked, reminded by something whic 
saw up near the Avenue. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Crazy over them 

“Then I'll tell you what we'll do, 
said. “I’ve always wanted to do it, 
I’ve never had the right one to do it 
before. There’s a hansom up near the 
ner—I think there are only two in 
York. What do you say if we take ari 
it, up around Central Park, and see 
green the grass is; and whether it’s tn. 
they say it is, that a robin was sit 
yesterday afternoon up near Grant’sT 
and promised to be there again todays 
time between three and four.” F 

Again Rose felt a little thrill go thr 
her; and again she compared the y 
man by her side with those pale 
looking travelers who had been her 
panions for the past few days, yawning 
sallow heads off as they looked throug 
car windows and goggling their eyes 0 
her as they lurched up and down thea 

“T don’t believe in all this world, 
said, ‘‘there’s any way I’d rather spent 
afternoon.” a 

Ben’s heart did the giant’s swi 
and added a flip-flap. But to all 
ances he walked sedately enoug 
lone hansom—Rose with him—and | 
his wishes known to the man higher | 

“A thrip like that—five dollars,” 
Jerry. ‘And a dollar tip for me, and‘ 
lar for the horse. How’s that, colonel 

They exchanged a military salute 
Jerry swung the trap doors open. An 
didn’t Rose look happy and excited ¢ 
fixed herself in one corner of the hat 
and then saw Colonel Benny fix hims 
his. -The trap doors shut over their 
leaving the glass open above; and off 
started, ‘‘Plp-plp-plp,”’ the horse’s | 
making soft music on the asphalt anc 
already beginning to hear that bl 
robin sing. 
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i next morning Ben was hump‘) 
over his drafting board, nearly se!) 
Cockeye crazy, when Ricketts came 
one of his brisk commands. At first 1) 
been Ben’s idea to tell Jimson all : 
it—what they had for lunch and e! 
thing—but somehow he couldn’t get 
self to start; was even afraid that Co’ 

(Continued on Page 49) © 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
take it into his funny old head to kid 
There was too much of that in the 
—too much bragging about current 
s—‘“‘Oh, boy, if you ever saw this 
- “Believe me, after I’d danced with 
wice, she told that poor little cake 
to ankle right along.” “‘ Yes, she did! 
you poor fish, the only girl you ever 
yas the waitress at your boarding 
~ 
irely too much of that kind of thing! 
ut who was she, anyhow, and where 
ou pick her up?’’ Cockeye repeated 
neath his breath. 
ked her up, indeed! Ben could have 
ed him over the head with his T 
e. 
ow do you get that way?” he flared 
‘Me—I don’t pick ’em up. It must 
been somebody else you saw.” 
ike fun it was! Why, I walked past 
,and the second time you waved your 
” 


ou’ll be seeing elephants riding mon- 
next,’’ Ben warned him. ‘Or was I 
'an elephant when you saw me yes- 
[ 9” 
tunately for Jimson’s reason, it was 
that Ricketts appeared with one of 
isk commands. 
‘r. Schermerhorn wishes to see you 
irs,” he said, ‘‘at once.’ 
‘re was something threatening in the 
that Ricketts shot those last two 
,, and it wasn’t with any blithe heart 
3en went up to see Old Crusty. 
‘aybe she told him,” he thought. ‘Or 
ehe phoned the Hague yesterday and 
'she’d been registered since twelve 
k. Or maybe one of the neighbors 
amercy Park saw us beating it off to- 
” 


ome!” said Mr. Schermerhorn when 
‘nocked on his door. 

, Schermerhorn had worn his velvet 
jat morning, and it lay like a crown 
eakwood table, his gloves by the side 
tand a gold-headed stick beneath, the 
ivorn smooth as though generations of 
mmerhorns had carried the same 
yr, held always in a tight and capable 


( 
‘h, yes—er— Whitby,” said Mr. Scher- 
brn, looking up with a frown of impa- 
‘thority after Ben had waited by the 
long enough to say his prayers. ‘‘I— 
‘tw my niece last night—Miss Par- 
and she wishes me to thank you for 
ficient manner in which you—er— 
‘d out my instructions yesterday.” 
ank you, sir,’’ said Ben in a hearty 
° beginning to see that it wasn’t so bad 
vhad thought. 
| Schermerhorn looked at him, eye- 
v raised, as a naturalist might look 
ekatydid which had just cuckooed. 
{hen with an important little wave of 
‘md which said “For a moment, of 
m, | forgot. He was touched a little 
ase I thanked him—poor devil—prob- 
y;hinks his fortune’s made,’’ he con- 
il aloud: “‘ Miss Parrish has never been 
Nw York before; and today she wishes 
|—er—er—some shopping, I believe.” 
es, sir,’ said Ben, speaking more re- 
cully. 
pd aie asked if I could spare her some- 
direct her to the various shops and— 
wry her parcels for her and—er— 
evise make himself generally useful.” 
twas all Ben could do to keep from 
lag, from snapping his fingers for ac- 
niniment and walking the dog up and 
v the length of the atelier; but seeing 
Ar. Schermerhorn was observing him 
s¢7, he tried to dissemble a bit by draw- 
Js cheeks in and standing first on one 
t nd then on the other. 
“3s, sir?” he said at last, in a voice that 
Ai the Barrymores might have envied. 
Ihave asked Ricketts to excuse you 
few hours,”’ said Mr. Schermerhorn, 
e it taking up his pencil again. ‘You 
d Miss Parrish at the Hague and— 
| a atting for you—or rather for any- 


*hat I might be sending there this 
Tr ng. ” 
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It would take too long to tell about that 
second day—hours too long. But there were 
incidents to which brief allusion might be 
made. 

She bought a hat, for instance, at Rum- 
pelmayer’s, for no other reason than that 
Ben liked it; and before she would buy an 
evening dress at Bergman’s—the great 
Bergman’s, mind you—she shyly came out 
of the trying-on rooms with it on and asked 
him if he thought it was becoming to her. 
And at Paxon’s, the antique shop, she saw 
a small painted tin box that was only two 
dollars, and she thought it would do for a 
needle box, and she let him buy it for her. 
And then she wanted to buy him some- 
thing, because he had bought her some- 
thing, and she bought him a truly horrible 
necktie that was reminiscent of scrambled 
eggs with bits of green onion chopped up in 
it. But just before that Ben had bought 
himself a stick—his first stick—and didn’t 
he swank along then and tap the sidewalk 
with it and flip it toward the taxis when he 
wanted one to stop! 

“‘T’m supposed to be carrying your par- 
cels, you know,”’ he reminded her once. 

“‘T’d like to see you!” she replied. 

This was on their way to lunch, and 
while she was wearing the hat that he liked, 
and he had her necktie in his pocket. 

They danced while they lunched. And 
after lunch they shopped again. And then 
they dined; and after dinner he asked her 
what she would like to do that evening, and 
she told him, and they did it. And so with 
one thing and another it was nearly twelve 
when Ben finally reached his room at Mrs. 
Bullock’s on East Fifty-sixth Street. 

Now, after a day like that it would only 
be reasonable to expect that as soon as he 
reached home Ben would tumble right into 
bed and sleep the sleep of those who need 
their rest. But he didn’t. For one thing, 
he had never felt wider awake in his life; 
and for another thing, he had conceived a 
dream which slumber couldn’t bring him. 
So he cleared the impedimenta off his wash- 
stand and unrolled a drawing of a memorial 
arch which he had once entered in a ten- 
thousand-dollar competition only to have 
it returned with a printed slip clipped to it. 
Ben flattened out the arch by rolling it 
tightly the wrong way and then he laid 
it bottom side up on his washstand and 
weighted the corners with a soap dish, 
paperweight, safety razor box and tobacco 
jar. This done, he found a ruler, a pair of 
protractors and a box of colored crayons 
that hadn’t been used much; and drawing 
up a chair, he went to work. 

If you had been there it wouldn’t have 
taken you long to see that Ben was sketch- 
ing out a bungalow—one of those long, low, 
rambling affairs of which lovers often 
dream. And still watching him, you would 
have seen next that this was no wooden 
love nest that he was planning, but one of 
stone—a nest fit for Olympian devotion 
and proof against whatever fires might ever 
be kindled there. 

Farlier in the evening Ben had been tell- 
ing Rose about his father’s farm near Nor- 
wich. 

“You ought to see the stone walls,’’ he 
had told her. “‘ Miles and miles, weathered 
with age, good flat-faced stones, some dark 
brown and some dark gray and some dark 
blue. Gee, I do love stone walls!”’ 

“T should think they’d make a dandy 
bungalow,” she told him, rounding her eyes. 

That, you understand, was the moment 
of inspiration; and now Ben was bent over 
his washstand—an atom laboring in secret 
while all around him the human race was 
stretched out horizontally, snoring in va- 
rious sharps and flats. It was thus, per- 
haps—an oasis of light in the darkness— 
that Galileo once labored, and Newton and 
Burns and Shakspere, and all that glorious 
company. 

“Tt wouldn’t be much of a job to build 
it on the farm,’’ Ben had thought. ‘‘Set 
back from the road at the top of Big 
Meadow, overlooking the river and Brad- 
ford Hill.” 

His first idea had been a comfortably 
sprawling capital H, the crosspiece being 
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the living room, the left wing the kitchen 
and dining room and the right wing the 
bedrooms. 

“Then we could have two flower courts, 
one front and one back,”’ he had thought. 
“Yes, and every room but the living room 
would have a southern exposure too.” 

That was how he sketched it first; but 
it didn’t look breathless enough to suit 
him—didn’t seem to have plot enough, nor 
continuing interest—seemed to be lacking 
somewhere, though he hardly knew where. 

“There ought to be a garage, too,’ he 
thought, “‘built right in with the rest. And 
wait a bit! Yes, sir! A stone archway run- 
ning right through the building with 
wrought-iron lamps:on each side. And 
chimneys sticking up all over! And every- 
thing low and friendly, as though it had 
grown right out of the ground!” 

It was after three before he went to bed; 
but on the washstand, touched up here and 
there with dark blues and browns and pur- 
ples, was a sketch that could never have 
been done in daylight, nor in a world where 
girls didn’t round their eyes. 

Just before he went to sleep, Ben moved 
the pillow a bit and murmured, “‘ Bill Cant- 
well could make me a wrought-iron ship to 
set in the middle gable overlooking the 
river.”’ 

And still later—he was almost in the 
ship of dreams himself then—he breathed, 
“Roses! Roses! Rose!”’ 


Vv 


EXT morning Cockeye was trying to 

worm out of him where he had been 
the day before, and Ben was telling him a 
beautiful story of having been kidnaped by 
a big blond woman and held for ransom in 
an East Side cellar, where he had dug him- 
self out with a broken penknife, which he 
offered for evidence, when Ricketts ap- 
peared again with one of his brisk com- 
mands. 

“Mr. Schermerhorn wants to see you up- 
stairs,” he said, ‘‘at once.” 

Ben went up more like a lark flying than 
a young draftsman walking. 

“She’s sent for me once more,” he 
exulted—this to be imagined as the song of 
the lark. ‘‘Gee, she keeps the old boy busy 
all right!” 

The old boy was in his morning coat and 
striped trousers again, and had changed his 
crown to one of black silk. But gloves and 
scepter were on the teakwood table the 
same as yesterday, and so was the frown of 
impatient authority on Mr. Schermerhorn’s 
face as he summoned young Benjamin to 
approach the presence. 

“What time did you get back yester- 
day?’’ he asked. 

“You mean back to the office?”’ said Ben, 
the lark suddenly ceasing to sing. 

“Naturally.” 

“‘T didn’t get back at all. We were shop- 
ping till after five.’ 

““«We’?”’ demanded Mr. Schermerhorn, 
his frown deepening. ‘‘ You mean that Miss 
Parrish was shopping, I take it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Ben rather faintly. 

“Such distinctions are—er—important. 
You left here at about half past nine, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yies Sst 

“What did you do at the lunch hour?” 

“Why, we—we had our lunch,” said Ben, 
after a momentary clutch for the important 
distinctions, but being unable to grasp 
them. 

“You mean that you and Miss Parrish 
had your lunches?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Not together, of course?”’ 

SOVieg aires |. 

“You mean to say that you lunched with 
my niece?’’ asked Mr. Schermerhorn, his 
voice almost rising to tenor. 

“CY @gSire « 

““Where did you lunch?”’ 

“At Scotti’s.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn made one of his royal 
gestures then. 

“Stand back for a moment, executioner,” 
he seemed to say. ‘‘I must probe this mat- 
ter further.”’ 
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“And after lunch?”’ he continued aloud, 
with a certain icy inflection which made 
Ben shiver inside. 

““We went shopping again.” 

“And then?” 

“To dinner.” 

“And then?” 

“To a show.” 

“What show?” 

“The Maid and the Miser.” 

If it had been some of the other shows 
then showing, Mr. Schermerhorn would 
probably have nodded to the executioner 
then and there. But as it was—well, it 
might be better to delay the stroke of the 
ax. 

It was probably known throughout the 
office that this—er—this young farmer 
from Norwich had been escorting Miss Par- 
rish the past two days, and it might cause 
wags to sharpen their tongues if now he 
were summarily dismissed for it. Yes, con- 
ceivably it might be better to ignore the 
subject entirely; to pretend, in fact, that it 
wasn’t worth further thought. 

“Yesterday,” he said, closing his eyes as 
he spoke, “‘I thanked you for the efficient 
manner in which you carried out my in- 
structions. I—er—wish I could thank you 
again today. That is all.” 

It was typically Schermerhornian—that 
abrupt dismissal from the presence—and 
Benny had something to think about all 
forenoon. 

“T guess he must have seen her this 
morning on his way to the office,’ he 
thought. ‘‘I’ll call her up this noon and see 
if everything’s all right.” 

But when he called up the Hague from 
the nearest pay station they told him that 
Miss Parrish was no longer staying there. 
She had left at ten o’clock that morning. 

So Benny had something to think about 
all afternoon, too; and as soon as he was 
through work he caught a bus on the fly 
and went up to the Hague himself. Yes, 
Miss Parrish had left that morning. Had 
she left any address for forwarding mes- 
sages? One moment, please. 

Old Wooden Face dipped into another 
book—always as though consulting the 
oracles. 

“Miss Parrish’s new address,’’ he said, 
“is Number — Gramercy Park.”’ 

“Mr. Schermerhorn’s,’’ thought Ben, his 
heart sinking. 

That night he dined with the other 
boarders at Mrs. Bullock’s, between a 
crusty old bookkeeper who chewed every 
mouthful thirty times and didn’t thank you 
to interrupt his count, and a girl who had 
come to New York to seek fame with her 
voice, but had so far only achieved enough 
recognition to be a candy checker at a 
Broome Street factory which specialized on 
molasses chips. 

He went to his room early, and after 
standing at his window for a while, moodily 
staring at nothing, he slowly cleared off his 
washstand and brought out the bungalow. 

Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale, as all the 
world knows, is the immortal flower of sad- 
ness; and who shall say that Rodin laughed 
when he worked upon The Thinker and 
forthwith took his place among the demi- 
gods? 

VI 

HE next morning Ben took his sketches 

to the office. For one thing, you will 
understand, there were better facilities and 
better light there; and surely no one could 
begrudge him thirty minutes now and then, 
clipped out of his lunch hour. So he slipped 
the sketches underneath the tracing on his 
drafting board, and once that afternoon 
when Ricketts went out to call on a fussy 
old client who wanted her front stairs 
turned around and a bay window put on her 
drawing-room, Ben took a peep at Stone 
Gables. He had just thought of having 
some of the stones sticking out of the walls 
to support window boxes, and working 
quickly, he sketched them in, and maybe 
they didn’t look good! 

“What you doing?’ asked Cockeye, 
cocking it and speaking low so the others 
wouldn’t hear him. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“N-no. I couldn’t—very well.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see, I—I had a hint that— 
that it might be just as well if I didn’t.” 

There was a pause then, so long that 
Benny suddenly wondered if they had been 
cut off. 

“Hello! Hello!” he cried. 

“Hello,” she said, more thoughtfully 
than she had spoken before. “I’ve just 
been wondering—are you very busy to- 
night?” 

“No; not a thing,” 
her. “Why?” 

“Well, I’d been wanting to go to a con- 
cert, but Uncle Christopher has a heavy 
date to address some architectural society, 
and Aunt Flo has a committee meeting; 
and I was thinking that if you’d like to take 
me, and would be sure to get me back by 
half-past eleven uy 

“You bet I’d like to take you!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What time shall I call? Can’t 
we have dinner together?” 

“No, I don’t think we’d better,” she 
said, after another pause. “‘ But if you’ll call 
with a taxi—say, at half-past eight—lI’ll be 
waiting on the steps for you, the same as 
you were waiting for me the other morn- 
ia a/ 4 

“At half-past eight tonight,’ he repeated 
almost fervently. 

“At half-past eight tonight—yes.”’ 

Then began that little game which 
everybody plays over the telephone, sooner 
or later, when neither party wants to say 
good-by, but each waits for the other to 
start the curtain coming down with that 
long-drawn-out, regretful “‘ Well-l-l.”” And 
so it happened that when Mr. Schermer- 
horn came stalking in ten minutes later and 
stopped to speak to Miss Daggett on his 
way to the elevator, Benny suddenly 
thought it wise to lower his voice and say 
the word. And as soon as Mr. Schermer- 
horn went, Benny came out, and Miss 
Daggett shook her finger at him, and he 
shook his finger at Miss Daggett, and then 
went up the stairs two at a time, his mind 
already busy with ways and means. 

“T’ll have to get a Tux,”’ he told himself. 
“They’re a pretty dressy bunch that goes 
to these concerts.” 

So at noon he rushed up to Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s for his savings-bank book, which he 
kept hidden in his room, held up under- 
neath the bottom of a chiffonier drawer by 
four thumb tacks. 

His deposits and interest totaled 
$492.10—Ben’s provision against sickness, 
unemployment and that delightful time of 
life so prettily told about by poets and 
philosophers, and generally known as old 
age. 

“T’ll draw out a hundred,” was his first 
thought as he hurried next to the savings 
bank. 

But here it might be said that premoni- 
tion struck him. Perhaps Miss Parrish 
would be in town for weeks—might even 
spend the spring there. And there might be 
other unexpected invitations calling for 
drafts on the treasury—calling for drafts, 
perhaps, after the banks were closed and he 
had nothing but the remnants of a month’s 
salary in his pocket. 

“Guess I’d better draw it all out,” he 
thought, “and put it in one of those check- 
ing accounts where they give interest on 
balances over one hundred dollars. You 
can most always get somebody to cash you 
a check if it’s good, and then I’ll be ready 
for anything.” 

You can see from this that Ben’s ideas 
had a certain swing to them when once 
they were set in motion. That $492.10 was 
all he had, but he didn’t stammer over it. 

It was twenty to one when he came out 
of the savings bank with his money; but 
fortunately Tuttle & Nichols, Outfitters to 
Gentlemen, were only a few blocks away; 
and Ben had one of those slim boyish forms 
which are so much apple pie for the ready- 
to-wear salesmen. He was wearing a soft 
shirt, of course, but the second dinner 
jacket which he tried on made him look so 
distinguished that if he had been somewhat 
shorter, and somewhat fairer and not quite 


he earnestly assured 
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so good-looking, most anyone giving him 
one quick look might have taken him for 
the Prince of Wales. 

After the suit came a dress shirt and 
studs; and then a pair of gun-metal pumps 
and reindeer gloves. Ben had to gallop over 
those; but sprint as he would, he was 
twenty minutes late when he got back to 
his drafting board. 

“Ricketts was looking for you,’”’ muttered 
Cockeye. “But I told him I thought you 
were late going out.” 

Ben shot him a grateful look, and later, 
to reward him for his fidelity, he let him 
peek at the roll—the $492.10, less the hole 
of one hundred and twenty-six dollars 
which Tuttle & Nichols had shot into it— 
outfitters to gentlemen, as they were. 

“What you been doing?’’ whispered 
Jimson, more than ever Benny’s slave. 
“Playing the stock market?” 

Benny tried to look both successful and 
secretive. 

“There’s plenty more,’’ he mysteriously 
answered, ‘‘where that came from.”’ 

On his way home in the evening he 
stopped in for his suit and other purchases; 
and when he reached Mrs. Bullock’s he 
couldn’t resist the temptation of putting 
everything on and giving the boarders a 
jolt. He was late getting down to dinner, 
but when he finally appeared, there was 
first a silence and then a crescending clap- 
ping of hands. 

And, indeed, he was worth it—young, 
tall, good-looking, well colored, and with 
just the touch of engaging wistfulness which 
appeals to nearly everyone but the crabbed 
and cracked; he would have shone in any 
gathering. And that night especially he 
would have shone; for whether it was his 
clothes or the reflection of coming adven- 
ture, there was a subdued excitement about 
him, almost an exaltation, that glow of 
power and urge of life which Leander prob- 
ably experienced every night before he 
plunged into the Hellespont. 

It. was just half-past eight when Benny’s 
taxi stopped in front of Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s, and before he had time to open the 
door a graceful figure in an evening cape 
came tripping down the steps. She didn’t 
seem to walk across the sidewalk; she 
seemed to float across; and before Benny 
knew it she was laughing a little and set- 
tling herself comfortably by his side. 

“Isn’t this absolutely thrilling?” 
whispered as the cab began to turn. 


she 


Benny was finding it so, and to such an - 


extent that he didn’t speak for the mo- 
ment, afraid that his teeth might chatter. 

“Tsn’t it funny, though,’’ he asked him- 
self, ‘‘the way they can make you feel?”’ 

His overcoat was unbuttoned, and under 
his muffler she caught the gleam of linen. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘How perfectly dar- 
ling! You went and dressed for me!” 

“That’s nothing,” said Ben in a deep 
voice, deepening it to make it steady. 
“‘T—I’d pull a star down to wear in your 
hair if I could only reach them.” 

It was a mixed-up thing to say—a com- 
pliment of which he had been dreaming 
ever since leaving Mrs. Bullock’s—but even 
when he dragged it in by the hair like that, 
if you had been there, listening and watch- 
ing, you would have seen how it moved him 
to say it—and how, though in a more veiled 
degree, it moved her to hear it too. 

“Tsn’t it a lovely night?”’ she said. 

“Beautiful!’’ he agreed. ‘‘You know, a 
night like this in the city—well, it makes 
up for a lot of the days.” 

As a matter of fact, a shrewd east wind 
was blowing, threatening rain; but that 
meant nothing to those two in the taxi. 

““Tell me what you’ve been doing since 
I saw you last,’’ he said. 

They were on more comfortable ground 
there, and she chatted away as brightly as 
you please. You could see that she liked 
Aunt Flo, but didn’t know what to make of 
Uncle Christopher. 

“‘T suppose’’—she hesitated— “that if he 
knew—I had phoned you 

Ben nodded—nodded with a frown that 
was not far from being as good as Uncle 
Christopher’s. 
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“‘T suppose it’s awfully deceitful of me, 
in a way,” she went on, “but I’d rather be 
thought deceitful than snobby. And as 
long as we’re back by half-past eleven 
And it isn’t as though I were keeping 
it from everybody,” she pleadingly con- 
tinued. “I wrote mother this afternoon and 
told her what I was doing—how nice you 
had been and how Uncle Christopher didn’t 
want me to see you again. Mother and 
Uncle Chris could never get on. Oh, 
mother’s a darling. I know exactly what 
she’ll say when she reads my letter.” 

Sitting there in the gloom of the cab, and 
hearing that he had thus been written 
about, Ben pressed down hard on the han- 
dle of his stick and felt strong—felt as 
though there was nothing in the world that 
he couldn’t do, felt so sure of it that instinc- 
tively he stopped pressing down so hard 
upon the handle of his stick, half fearful 
that he might push the bottom of the cab 
out. And when they reached the concert 
hall at five minutes to nine and found the 
lobby deserted and the box office closed— 
even then, though in a modified degree, he 
continued to feel strong where a lesser man 
might have called himself a fool for having 
forgotten to buy the tickets. 

“There’s probably plenty of room,” he 
said. ‘We'll get in some way. You just 
wait a moment till I speak to the man at 
the door.” 

It was his first idea to get two general 
admissions and then tip an usher to find 
them seats; but Cerberus at the door had a 
suggestion better than that. 

“Not an empty seat in the house,”’ he 
growled, first looking at Benny and then 
across at Rose. ‘‘But one of the girls up- 
stairs tells me there’s a private box with 
nobody in it—a subscriber’s box—the 
Weinsteins’. The old lady’s deaf as a bat 
and the old gent’s in Florida. So if you’rea 
friend of the Weinsteins,”’ he added with a 
hard, significant look, ‘‘and wouldn’t mind 
tipping the girl for her trouble 4 

“T’ll tip you both,” said Benny largely, 
feeling already for the roll in his pocket. 
“How about five dollars? Can you divide 
that between you?”’ 

Cerberus snapped up the five as though 
it had been a bone. 

“You wait here,’’ he said. 
pirle 

And so it happened, a minute later, that 
Rose and Ben were being led upstairs by a 
smart-looking girl. At the head of the 
stairs she said “‘This way, please,’”’ and 
started along a narrow mysterious corridor 
which was curved like a horseshoe, so that 
Rose and Ben had to walk quickly or they 
would have lost sight of their guide. 

“Tsn’t this lovely and weird?’’ whispered 
Rose, evidently being thrilled again. “But 
where are we going?” 

Tt’s all right,’’ said Ben, with a master- 
ful flip of his stick. “‘I own this place. I’ve 
just bought it, so you can have a good 
seat.” 

She laughed under her breath, and the 
girl being out of sight, she put her hand on 
Benny’s arm to hurry him along. They 
nearly ran for the next dozen steps, and 
when they came in sight of the girl again 
she was cautiously opening a door, one of a 
long series on the inner wall of the horse- 
shoe. Immediately they were greeted by a 
wave of melody; and looking through 
closed portiéres, Ben caught a thin glimpse 
of a crowded theater, darkened and breath- 
less, the audience intently staring straight 
ahead. 

“Here you are,’ whispered the girl, 
mutely ushering them in. The next mo- 
ment she stepped back and closed the coor, 
and Ben and Rose found themselves alone 
in a cupboard-like anteroom, equipped 
with hooks and mirror, this cupboard being 
separated from the box itself by the por- 
tiéres. Taking the hint of the hooks, Ben 
took off his coat and muffler and im- 
portantly pulled down his waistcoat. 

“You do look nice!’’ breathed Rose. 

“Me? Hah!’ scoffed Ben. “Wait till 
they see you out there!”’ 

She was wearing one of those Spanish 
shawls—not one of those with the big 
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blobs, but an adventurous poem in color. 
And under that she had a tight little bodice 
of white silk—and a skirt of white silk, too, 
covered with black lace. Not only that, but 
her hair was arranged Castilian, and 
adorned with a comb that Zuloaga would 
have loved to paint. Later you must recall 
how she was dressed; for it was this as 
much as anything which was the cause of 
what presently happened. 

“Ready?”’ he whispered. 

“Yes,’’ she nodded, with a last touch at 
her hair. 

He opened the portiéres and she ad- 
vanced into the empty box and seated her- 
self at the rail. Of course, it was purest co- 
incidence, but they were playing Deems 
Taylor’s Suite that night; and as Rose 
appeared and settled herself they were just 
approaching the climax of the first move- 
ment, and the drums were beginning to 
flutter and the violins to soar and the cel- 
los to sing and the winds to blow and the 
big bull fiddles to ‘‘Oom-pah! Oom-pah!”’ 
as though they all knew Rose had come 
and were giving her welcome. And, indeed, 
she was worth welcoming—a queen bee, let 
us say, in some stupendous hive of music. 
Ben unconsciously threw his chest out as 
he sat there by her side, and looked down 
into the swarm below and to the circling 
clusters above. 

“Not one like her!’’ he told himself over 
and over. ‘Not one!”’ 

When the Symphony ended, the lights 
went up; and you ought to have seen the 
way the music lovers in the neighboring 
boxes looked at Rose. 

“You know,” she whispered, ‘‘I think it 
was perfectly wonderful—the way you got 
this box. I’ll bet that hundreds were 
turned away tonight.” 

Ben looked like a little go-getter, and 
this you must remember later too. 

“There isn’t much that you can’t do in 
this town,’’ he whispered back, “‘if you only 
know how.” 

“Ah, yes!” she murmured. “‘If you only 
know how!” 

The next number of the orchestra was 
built around a concerto by Liszt, a power- 
ful, dreamy piece; and listening to it with 
Rose by his side, Ben gradually had a 
lovely feeling—the feeling of one who was 
master of all things, seen and unseen, surg- 
ing up the slopes of Olympus on waves of 
harmony, taking his place with the im- 
mortal gods. Once Rose dropped her pro- 
gram. They reached for it together—and 
after that Ben even looked down on the 
gods. 

It was eleven o’clock when the conductor 
took his first curtain call. 

“‘T had no idea it was so late,”’ said Rose. 
“T just can’t tell you how I’ve enjoyed it.”’ 
And then, with the least touch of anxiety 
in her voice, ‘‘ You think we’ll get home by 
half past, all right?” 

“Sure,’”’ said Ben. ‘“‘We can do it in 
twenty minutes easily.” 

They hurried, though, beating most of 
the other box holders to the stairs; but 
when they reached the lobby they found it 
crowded, and outside it was raining as 
though the heavens had opened—raining 
in sheets instead of drops—raining in sheets 
that swept along the streets as fast as aman 
could run, and coming down with such 
force that if it had kept up long enough 
you would quite have expected the asphalt 
to crumble and wash away. 

“Oh!” gasped Rose. 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ said Ben—Ben, the little 
go-getter, you understand—Ben, the young 
mortal who wouldn’t change places with 
the gods. “‘TI’ll get you a taxi.” 

He helped to push her through the mob; 
but when they reached the steps that led 
to the street, he found there were only 
about two or three hundred already there, 
everyone as intent upon a taxi as himself. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “‘They’ll soon 
thin out.” 

They waited two or three minutes and 
then a taxi appeared—one single, solitary 
taxi. The crowd pushed forward as though 
they would all get in, and here and there a 
commanding voice arose, “Taxi! Taxi!” 
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But when the door of the cab opened, a man 
from inside stepped out on the running 
board and looked up into the crowd and 
called out, ‘‘Mabel! Oh, Mabel!’? Anda 
fortunate young woman scurried across the 
sidewalk and was presently whisked away 
to sea. 

Then a private car came swishing up, 
and another, and another. And then at 
last a second taxi, which had four claimants 
on the running board by the time the man 
inside stepped out and beckoned his mate. 

“Oh, I must get home by half past!’ 
said Rose in growing distress. “Don’t you 
think we could run for the trolley?” 

In that shawl and comb? In that gos- 
samer dress? Ben! Ben! 

“Here!” he said, buttoning his overcoat 
tightly around him. “I'll go get a cab. 
You stand here and watch for me; and 
when I step out and wave, you come run- 
ning over. I won’t be a minute.” 

He started east, the two taxis having 
come from that direction; and the moment 
he stepped out from under the shelter of 
the canopy the rain beat down upon him as 
though a breaker had broken over his head. 
Ben began to run, keeping his eye open for 
cabs; and every time he saw one coming he 
stepped to the curb and waved his stick 
and shouted, ‘“‘Taxi! Taxi!’ 

But none of them stopped. Their flags 
were down and behind their rain-swept win- 
dows dim forms of passengers could be dis- 
cerned. 

Finally crawling along between two pri- 
vate cars, Ben saw a cab with its flag up. 

“Taxi! Taxi!’ he shouted, waving his 
stick. 

“Wngaged!”’ the driver shouted back. 

Ben ran over to him and began walking 
by his side. 

“T’ll give you a dollar tip,’’ he said. 

“Sorry, cap,” said the driver. ‘‘ But this 
is some friend of the boss’ I’m going for, 
see? They phoned in to the garage for me. 
Been waiting themselves more than half an 
hour.” 

“T’ll give you five dollars!” said Ben. 

“Sorry, boss. I’d like to, but I can’t.” 

“Ten dollars!’’ exclaimed Ben, almost 
having to run as the jam of cars ahead be- 
gan to melt. 

There was no answer to that, the cab 
lurching away at a quickening speed as 
though to put Satan behind it. 

“Damn it!’’ said Ben, hopping back to 
the sidewalk and suddenly realizing that 
his feet were soaked. “‘I’ll bet I’ll get the 
next one!”’ 

But he didn’t—nor the next—and all the 
time, you understand, he was hurrying far- 
ther away from the theater. And then, just 
as he was on the point of starting back, he 
saw a taxi not far from the shadow of the 
Second Avenue Elevated. Two men had 
got out of it and the car was swinging 
around as though to back into a small 
garage next door to a paint shop. 

“Taxi! Taxi!’’ cried Ben, eagerly slosh- 
ing through the rain and waving his stick. 

At the corner the two men turned to 
look for a moment, the lamplight shining 
on them, and then disappeared along Sec- 
ond Avenue. 

“Taxi!’’ said Ben again. 

“Nothing doing,” grumbled the driver, 
keeping his head turned to see where he was 
backing. ‘I’m turning in.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Ben. “I’m going 
to make it worth your while.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’!” 

“Five-dollar tip, over and above your 
regular fare.” 

“ Nothin’ doin’!”’ 

“Ten dollars!”’ 

“Not even for fifty,’ said the driver, still 
keeping his head turned as though to see 
the garage doors open. ‘‘This is my cab 
and I can do what I like with it. And she’s 
had all the work she’s going to do tonight, 
see?”’ 

It might have been the assertion, ‘‘ This 
is my cab” which started Ben on his next 
tack—that and the knowledge of ie 
standing back there at the theater and other 
men bringing taxis forward—that and \his 
promise to get her home by half past 


A. 
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eleven—that and the music and the 
ment when they had both reached fc 
program together. Anyhow, he took 
breath and said, almost in the loud 
of anger, “All right, if you don’t wa 
hire it, I’ll tell you what Ill do. [| 
the darned thing from you!” 

The driver turned and looked at 
then; and if you had been there ¢ 
them it might have struck you that 
weren’t decidedly unlike each other- 
and the driver of the taxi. Each 
and thin, for instance, and each he 
eyes and rather high cheek bones, Bi 
driver’s mouth was weaker than Ben’; 
hung slackly at the corners as thoug 
signed to hold cigarettes at droopi r a 
and his nose had a faint suspi 
broken bridge, and his eyes had a sti 
well-nigh hypnotic intensity—the st: 
those who have learned too well the 
of the drug maker’s art. 

“Buy it?” he said, blinking and at 
at the same time. ‘‘What you Me 
itoraag 

“T’ve got a young lady who want ts 
home,” said Ben. ‘‘And if you 
it I’ll buy it from you, if I can’t | aoe 
home any other way. Not much to | 
he added, taking a better look at it. 
if you want action you can get it fror 
and you can get it right away qui 

And truth to tell, it wasn’t mu htc 
standing in the rain there like a sna 
turtle with its head out—a ramshackl 
bus which looked as though it might 
been a veteran of the late war. } 
a make which Ben had learned 
his father’s farm near Norwich, 2 
a fairly good knowledge of their: se 
values and the ease with which they 
generally be sold again. 

“Buy it, eh?’’ repeated the driver 
he tried to look poker-faced so thai 
wouldn’t see that he was secretly ¢ 
get rid of it. 

“T’ll give you two-fifty,”’ 

“The clock’s worth that,” sai 
derisively, ‘‘but I’ll tell you whe 
I'll take five hundred.”’ 

“Three hundred!” said Ben, ‘ 
quick!” 

“Four hundred!” 

“Three-fifty, if you’ll drive riety 
Gramercy Park!” exclaimed Ben t 
rain began to come down harder than 
And seeing that the driver was teeteri | 
jumped inside and opened the glass , 
behind the chauffeur’s seat. ‘‘ Driv 
there to the concert hall first,” he 

“and T’ll count the money on — 
over. And there’ll be an extra - 
he added, “‘if you get us down to Gra 
Park by half past eleven sure!” 

This sounds longer than it took; 
when you consider that all Ben’s act 
in the rain had been on the run, ani 
his conversation with the owner ( 
Turtle had been a snappy, a wel 
breathless dialogue, you will see f 
happened that he was back at the t 
within a few minutes after he had] 
Indeed, the crowd under the canop 
larger than ever, and nearly swamp! 
Turtle as it drew up to the curb. 

“This cab’s engaged,”’ said Ben si 
and standing on the running boat 
caught sight of Rose on the step 
proudly beckoned her to draw nea 
enter. 

And wasn’t she glad to do it too 
envy of every girl there as she stepE 
into the cab. 

- “Oh, weren’t you quick!” she excl 
as they started off. “But, oh, you poe) 
I believe you’re wet to the skin!” 

“No, I’m not, really,” he said. “Tt 
the outside coat.” 

He moved his feet to give her more ! 
and his shoes went, ““Squeesh!” | 

“T think you’re wonderful—hone! 
do,” she said, looking at him with adi 
eyes. “First you get me the very be. 
in the theater when hundreds have! 
turned away; and then you go and§ 
this nice warm cab when thousands! 
sir, thousands !—were simply crazy t¢ 
taxi!” (Continued on Page 54) — 


Delco’s Indianapolis 


©@International Newsreel * 
} 


Racing Record 


In 1920, 7 of the first 10 
cars, including the win- 


ner, used Delco ignition. 


In 1921, all 10 winners 
used Delco ignition. 


Tn 1922, the winner and 
8 of the first 10 cars were 
Delco-equipped. 


In 1923, the winner and 
7 of the 10 winning cars 
were Delco-equipped. 


In 1924, all 10 winning 
cars used Delco ignition. 


And in 1925, the winner 


and 3 of the 4 Delco- 
erypred cars again fin- 
1s: 
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Driving a Delco-equipped Duesenberg Spe- 
cial to victory inthe 500 mile Memorial Day 
race at Indianapolis, Peter de Paolo added 
one more to a long list of Delco triumphs 


achieved in the world’s greatest automobile 


racing classic. 


Not once—but for six consecutive years— 
the winning cars at each 500 mile Indian- 
apolis race have been Delco-equipped. 


This year, of the twenty-two cars to start, 
only four had Delco ignition. Yet, three of 
these cars finished first, third and eighth. 


Consecutive Yea 
Delco Wins 


Fred Duesenberg, builder of the 
winning car, congratulates its 
driver, Peter de Paolo, after he 
took the checkered flag at Indi- 
anapolis, breaking all records 
for this world famous event 
with an average speed of 101.13 
miles per hour, 


The fourth, when running in eighth place, 
crashed into the wall at the 387th mile and 
was out of the race. 


The Delco ignition used on these racing 
cars is the same type furnished as standard 
equipment on millions of the finest built 
automobiles in the world. And the expe- 
rience that Delco has gained from its un- 
rivaled racing record is used to the utmost 
in designing and building the Delco Start- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition to be found on 
your Delco-equipped automobile. 
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ed among the first 10. 
‘ THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Auto 
-Lite 


Ignition for 
FORDS 


You know, if you’ drive a car, that 
nearly all your troubles come from poor 
and inefficient timing. Auto-Lite Igni- 
tion for Fords ends ignition troubles 
once and for all—fires every cylinder 
on the dot—eliminates the missing, 
jerking and knocking that take all the 
joy out of Ford driving and all the pep 
out of your motor. Your dealer can 
supply you, or you may write us direct. 


Auto-Lite shoots 
your Ford up the 
tallest hills— 


ees oe yee i 


ra 


MADE IN US.A, 


UTO LITE CO, 
OHI 


and over the 
roughest roads 
with ease. Auto- 
Lite stays timed— 


and stays on the LLL / ' 
job under every oa w/o M mp 
C7 Xe 


driving condi- 


and gets you away 
in traffic with a 
speed that others 
envy. 


$12.00 


Complete with 
wiring and fittings. 
Special Coil $5.00 extra. 
For sale by authorized 
dealers everywhere. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Office & Works: Toledo, O. 
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Poor boy; but he was wet, just.the same, 
his trousers hanging on his knees like 
glistening silk. Seeing this, she made a com- 
forting little sound of sympathy, something 
like the first note of a kitten purring, and 
gently patted the back of his hand. As 
though of its own volition, Ben’s hand 
turned over. 

It was twenty-five past eleven when they 
stopped in front of Uncle Christopher’s and 
Rose disappeared up the steps. 

“Move on around the corner,” said Ben, 
‘and I’ll give you the other ten.” 

After the driver had taken the ten, he 
climbed from under the steering wheel. 

‘‘Bo,” said he, “she’s yours. I’ve got a 
date on Grand Street.’”’ And then he made 
a significant suggestion—one that Ben had 
plenty of time to think over later. “‘ You'll 
get drowned in that front seat,’’ he said. 


| “Want to buy this raincoat and hat?” 


she used whenever she saw the great ears of 
corn going into the stove. 

“When I think,” she would say, ‘‘of the 
folks in this world that are hungry, it seems 
a sin to burn up victuals like this.” 4 

‘Well,’ my father would reply, ‘“‘I don’t 
see as it’s my duty to put in my time and 
freeze myself to death haulin’ corn to town 


| to trade it for coal, an’ maybe pay some 


to boot for the sake of gettin’ it.” 
Gradually we worked out a better modus 
vivendi—worked it out in a welter of debt 
and a depression which has characterized 
the rural mind to this day. Corn and hogs 
came to pay us as little as had wheat; yet 


| for a while they were our only recourse, for 
| the soil refused to grow wheat. For a long 


time there was plenty of open prairie on 
which cattle could be grazed freely. My 
first economic usefulness was that of a herd 
boy. I was a very bad rider and was in the 
habit of falling off when my horse turned 


| quickly, owing to my feebleness of spine; 


and I was never able to leap upon my 
horse’s back from the ground, or even climb 
up. So I developed the scheme of getting 
on his neck when he put his head down to 


| graze and sliding to place when he lifted 


it. Yet I herded the cattle summer after 
summer. 

Then the expanding area of wheatland 
cut us off from any extended range of free 
grass. We had no fencing until barbed wire 
came in. So our cows were picketed on the 
prairie, led to water and cared for much as 
the Danes handle their cows now. 


Past the Pioneer Epoch 


In spite of these difficulties, however, it 
gradually dawned upon us that by the sale 
of butter we were getting a little money 
from time to time. And though eggs were 
sometimes as low as eight cents a dozen, 
they brought in some funds. The skim 
milk restored our hogs to health. Without 
conscious planning, we were entering the 
business of mixed farming. My mother’s 
butter was famed in all the near-by vil- 
lages. In view of all the pains she took with 
it, it should have been; for she met the hot 
weather of our Iowa summers by hanging 
both cream and butter down the well where 
it was cool. Finally a creamery was started 
in Holland, a small town near us; and by 
this time we had a nice little herd of cows. 
A tank was made where water could be 
pumped through it and in this we set our 


| eans of milk; and the cream hauler of the 


creamery came, skimmed off the cream, 
gave us tickets for it and hauled it away, 
thus giving us the cash when we went to 
town and saying the women the work of 
making the butter. It was the first contact 
of the factory system with the Iowa farm. 

All this made life easier both as to labor 
and money. But it was not. our only amel- 
ioration. We began to have a better food 
supply. Our apple trees never did any- 
thing, for the varieties which thrive in lowa 


~ searcely begun. 
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It was a peculiar shade, that raincoat—a 
greenish yellow with a deep collar that 
turned up and hid nearly all the face, the 
lapels being fastened together by a pair of 
snaps such as farmers and flappers use upon 
their arctics. The hat matched the rain- 
coat. 

“How much do you want?” asked Ben 
dubiously, his spending fever over now that 
Rose was safely home. 

““Aw, you’re a pretty good sport,”’ said 
the driver. ‘‘I’ll throw ’em in with the 
cab, see?—if you'll gimme that hat you’re 
wearing.” 

It was a good exchange, especially under 
the circumstances, and Ben made it. They 
changed hats first, and then the driver 
slipped the raincoat over Ben’s shoulders. 
The latter started to button it, naturally 
beginning at the top and bending over far- 
ther and farther as he reached the bottom. 
When he straightened, the driver had 
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were not known when our orchard was set 
out. But our strawberries, raspberries, 
grapes, gooseberries, currants and cherries 
yielded abundantly. I had a patch of rasp- 
berries which I pruned and tended on a 
system of my own, and it gave us all we 
could consume and furnished dividends for 
our friends. In place of the old regimen of 
dried fruits and just dry groceries, we were 
surfeited on jams, jellies, preserves and 
other delicious viands; and with our supply 
of milk and cream, found the pioneer epoch 
definitely past so far as the larder was con- 
cerned. 

The prairie had been tamed. Iowa had 
been civilized. Our eighty-acre farm was 
furnishing us a real living for the first time. 
The era of extensive farming and the con- 
solidation of farms into larger holdings had 
The curse of high land 
values had not yet come upon us. Though 
our incomes were very low and we were 
still oppressed by debts, I am inclined to 
believe that the years which definitely 
marked the end of the tragedy of the wheat 
were the best years Iowa agriculture has 
seen. 

The farmer is often accused by the city 
dweller of being a confirmed calamity 
howler. He is. He is such because almost 
every calamity which comes on the land 
hits him sooner or later. Whenever any 
other industry shifts from under an eco- 
nomic change it shifts it in part upon the 
farmer, and the farmer is unable to shift it 
in his turn, while most other shiftees can, 
by adding to prices or wages, get from under 
the load. The farmer is so placed that there 
is nothing beyond him but the wall. He is 
crushed against it. There is nothing under 
him but the earth. He is pressed into it. He 
is the end of the’line in the economic game 
of crack the whip, and he is cracked off. He 
has been cracked off into city life by the 
million. 

The utterances of some great men to the 
effect that this is not a bad thing leave out 
of account the pregnant truth that, after 
all, the basis of civilization is agriculture; 
that our farming class, not being composed 
of fools, will not stay on the soil, with better 
city opportunities open to them; that once 
divorced from the soil a people never have 
returned to it; and that what we are ob- 
serving is in danger of becoming the pro- 
gressive ruin of our cities and our civiliza- 
tion. I have been describing the history of 
one family and one generation of farmers 
so that my readers may understand if they 
try why farmers are likely to be calamity 
howlers. The howl comes from the contact 
place of the calamity. 

As I look over what I have written I can 
almost hear a chorus of protest from those 
who will insist that I have done injustice to 
the intellectual status and the culture of 
the pioneers. They will have plent i au- 
thority to quote against me. The literature 
of the subject is full of data showing that 
our earliest settlers were, many of them, 
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vanished, evidently having dis: 
around the corner. 

“Funny,” > thought Ben—an 
architect, you understand, and 
business man. ‘‘Seems to me he. 
have signed something, but I gue 
make an affidavit when I go to 
again.” 

He turned toward the Turtle #] 
the Turtle seemed to look back at | 
and old and worldly-wise, oh, far bé 
years. 

“Tt’s been quite a while since 
one,’’ thought Ben as he climbed 
the wheel, ‘but I guess I hay 
gotten.” 

He thoughtfully threw forward | 
and stepped on the starting pe 
Turtle shivering and grunting a li 
moved away from the curb. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


university men, that even among t] 
were unschooled there was a great | 
literature, and a phenomenal sv 
quenching it. 

Did not the Calls, Inghams an 
have their meetings in Algona t 
weekly paper and to discuss the ¢ 
the world, including literary matte 
not the Weares, Allisons, Cooks, FE 
and others in Sioux City people wi’ 
educational advantages of the Ea; 
not Enoch Eastman, of Eldora, a 
person of powerful intellect? Y 
C. F. Clarkson and his sons, Jami 
R. P. Clarkson, pioneers in my ow1 
men of such caliber that in later yi 
wereamong the greatest journalists 
And were they not living within aj 
of the spot where I in my boyho 
the intellectual desert which I | 
scribed? Are not the source bo 
which historians will write their 
full of facts showing that most of’ | 
counties were settled by such me} 


The General Run of Sett 


Yes, all these things are true. F 
documents have come from the pe 
boys and girls who lived out on t 
and associated with the general ri, 
tlers and their children. Our far 
the Clarksons about as the avera; 
who reads this knows Judge Ga’ 
steel industry or the Federal jud 
district. They were figures in o1 
but their effect upon our lives wasr 
Frank Crippen’s family and tha 
Riemann were much more influen: 
we did see the Clarksons, and Eas’) 
Bob McBride, the editor of th} 
Ledger, and other big people 0) 
while. 

Coker Fifield Clarkson—thou; 
college man, I belieye—is a good 
of the sort of men who give to the 
their reputation for advanced cu 
education. Their reputation for 
telligence and enterprise they r 
serve. Mr. Clarkson was a man ¢ 
as wealth went in those days, : 
from Indiana, where he had beer 
paper man, to make his fortune ir 
His farm was just in the edge o 
County; but his nearest town wa 
over in Hardin. His mansion was 
over the country as Clarkson’ 
House. It was a palatial struct 
remember it; but I suspect thi: 
great only by comparison with the’ 
of the rest of us. His two sons, R 
Clarkson and James S. Clarksor 
for their father on this farm for so 
but they grew weary of it and f 
ployment as compositors on the I: 
Register at Des Moines—now 
Register. The family had mone 
to buy this paper, and with Riche 
business side, James acting as e 

(Continued on Page 56. 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


ONE 


The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan is illustrated —five thousand dollars at Detroit 


Although few would think of changing the grace 
of line of the Packard Eight, there are many who 


‘desire to express their own ideas in color and 
‘upholstery. 


For these Packard offers two options. 


First—to select from numerous combinations, 
artistically created and ready for early delivery. 
Mt 


Your Choice of Color and Upholstery 


Second — to specify anything obtainable in beau- 
tiful colors and fine fabrics, with due allowance 
for the time necessary to produce. 


Packard feels complimented that the great major 
ity are pleased to take the Packard Eight in stand- 
ard paint and‘trim but realizes there are always 
those who want the unusual. 


These, every Packard man stands ready to serve. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both are furnished in ten body types, four open and six enclosed. Packard 
distributers and dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 


PACKARD 
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A Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea— 
Without Boiling Water 


Made possible 
by the use of 
Tao Tea Balls 


Drop a Tao Tea 
Ball into a tea- 
pot of cold water 
(not ice-water) 
after breakfast, 
and for lunch- 
eon youhavethe 
most fragrant, 
delicately fla- 
vored tea you 
ever tasted. (Use 
one ball to four 
cups.) Adda 
chips ofpicemto 
frost it, a dash 
of lemon, and 


Fill teapot with cold water 
(not ice-water). 


Drop in one ball for each 
four cups of water. 


serve. Sweeten 
+ Br with powdered 
ut on lid and let teapot 
stand (not in ice-box). sugar. 


Only Tao Tea 
will make iced 
tea this way. 
Blended from 
tiny bud leaves 
from the tips of 
the plants of the 
finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India 
, and Java. Tea 
experts call it 
Flowery Orange 
Pekoe. 


In 3 to 4 hours the tea 
will be ready to serve. 


Add a dash of lemon, pow- Packed in handy 
dered sugar, and a chip of 
ice to frost it— 


gauze balls. No 
heating water. 
No waste of ice. 
No waste of tea. 
No messy tea- 
leaves to clean 
up. So conven- 
ient, so econom- 
ical—so good. 


u will have the 
most delicious iced tea you 
ever tasted. 


3 SIZES 


20- 
10-Ball Ball 
7 


50-Ball Caddy 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 
Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
their father carrying on a page of agri- 
cultural matter, they were eminently suc- 
cessful. 

I have a book which was given my sister 
by him whom we always called Jimmie 
Clarkson as a prize at school. Jimmie, who 
in later life got the nickname of Ret from 
his newspaper pseudonym, was her teacher 
before there was any schoolhouse in the 
neighborhood, when my grandfather’s back 
kitchen was used as a schoolroom. Ret 
Clarkson presided over this temple of learn- 
ing and cookery for one term at least. The 
highest praise our people could give him 
was to say ‘‘He was a good teacher.” His 
life after he left our neighborhood was a 
continuous success in journalism, in the 
accumulation of wealth and in politics. He 
became a great figure in the practical poli- 
tics of the nation, a holder of high Federal 
office, and finally a New Yorker. I do not 
remember ever to have seen him. When I 
was writing The Hawkeye I talked with 
members of his family on the subject of go- 
ing to New York for the purpose of having 
a talk with him on old times in Iowa; but it 
was not thought that he was strong enough 
to make this possible. 

With us, his brother Richard—or Dick, 
as he was always called—was much the 
greater man, until after Ret had bloomed 
out into a great politician. Dick had done 
something really great. He was the first 
man in our vicinage who ever husked 100 
bushels of corn in a day. This was achieve- 
ment. We had to learn corn husking, by the 
way, through generations of experience. I 
remember when forty bushels a day was 
considered a big day’s work. I was grown 
up before that knack had been developed 
whereby the corn husker ripped the husks 
with one motion of one hand, and with a 
single movement jerked the ear from the 
stalk and tossed it into the wagon. 

The husking of 100 bushels a day would 
not now put any man within forty rods of 
the money in any contest in Illinois or 
Iowa. This triumph of mechanical skill is 
as epochal a thing mechanically as putting 
a curve on a baseball, or that system of re- 
curring shots which Jake Schaefer, the elder, 
worked out in billiards, thus revolutionizing 
the game, or the plangent style by which 
Liszt made the piano what itis as a musical 
instrument. It made the art all over. Dick 
Clarkson was a pioneer init; but it must be 
admitted that he did not husk and crib his 
100 bushels. He husked it in piles on the 
ground and others gathered it up. But all 
the same, it was a mighty deed back in the 
’60’s in Iowa. 


Talking Up to Father Clarkson 


Coker Fifield Clarkson became Father 
Clarkson to Iowa, from his paternal con- 
nection with the owners of the Register and 
his widely read farm writings therein. With 
us he was Senator Clarkson, or for some 
reason Governor. I believe he was a candi- 
date for governor once. Like some others I 
might mention, he was more successful as a 
farm writer than as an actual farmer. I 
think it was Jimmie Hardin, now a banker 
in Eldora, who won local fame once by 
writing the Register asking if Father Clark- 
son would not oblige his readers by giving 
his methods of growing cockleburs. The 
Governor was a stern, conservative person, 
who looked upon any movement of the 
farmers to secure amelioration of their con- 
ditions save through the Republican Party 
and the tariff as what we should now call 
Bolshevism—though he was very active in 
the farmers’ fight against the barbed-wire 
combine; in which contest A. B. Cummins, 
then a young lawyer in Des Moines, gained 
his first dividend of popularity among the 
Grangers. 

My father was proud of a very few things 
in his life; but of one of them he occasion- 
ally spoke. This was talking up to Mr. 
Clarkson once when father went to the 
raising of the Clarkson barn—the biggest 
barn in all that countryside. It seems that 
the Governor, after the neighbors, with 
their pike poles, had raised the huge bents 
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to place and the great frame stood ready to 
be clothed with its walls and roof, gave the 
men a little talk on what my old friend 
Mathews called Getting On in the World. 

“Any man who really wants it,” said the 
Governor, ‘if he will just depend on in- 
dustry and economy, can have as good a 
barn as that.” 

My father’s mind revolted at what he 
would have called sophistry if he had known 
the word. 

“That’s dod-blasted nonsense!”’ said he. 

What the Governor replied, if anything, 
or what the assembled yeomen thought of 
this dreadful hardihood on my father’s 
part, is lost to history; but father always 
rather prided himself on it. 


A New Sort of Teacher 


The Clarksons were not college men, I 
believe; but they were men of ability and 
character, and they soon left us. There were 
such in most of the counties. Many of 
them were pioneers. To them we owe in 
large measure the character of the institu- 
tions of all the states. This is only partly 
creditable to them. They carried on the 
government. They were not, however, 
the intimate formative element in the 
neighborhood life or in the individual lives 
of the young which the written annals of 
the time will seem to show to the historians 
of the future. Most boys and girls grew up 
as I did, living the lives of semihermits, 
finding the printed page through their 
schools and their uneducated teachers, and 
in nine cases out of ten sinking back to a 
common level in intellectual frustration. 
That I was able to escape was a matter 
partly of luck and partly of my possession 
of an abnormal thirst, first for reading and 
second for different—I shall not say 
higher—activities. 

I have told of the really great influence 
upon my life of the ex-riverman who blew 
through my existence like a wandering 
breeze. The next person who put into it 
some of the yeast of directive development 
was John D. Anderson. There must be 
many people in Butler County, Iowa, who 
still remember him, for he was afterward 
county superintendent of schools of that 
county, and died there. I do not believe 
that he was a very extraordinary man; but 
he meant much to the fourteen-year-old 
boy who was for one term his pupil in Dis- 
trict Number 9. 

My father was school director, and An- 
derson came to the house one day to apply 
for the school, as was the custom among us. 
He was engaged, and came to our house to 
board. He had seen the world. I suspect 
that he had been something of a drifter after 
his service in the Army in the Civil War. 
He played the violin in a style a little above 
that of our local fiddlers. He was a reader 
and a thinker. 

For several terms of school I had been 
conscious of my superiority in the matter 
of knowledge, and especially of vision, to 
the teachers of our school. Anderson com- 
manded my respect and admiration. He 
not only knew the schoolbooks but much 
more, and he made an intellectual com- 
panion of me. I had been for years living 
what seems to me the strangest of double 
lives; though I am sure that if we only 
knew it, our children habitually inhabit 
spheres so astonishingly alien to our knowl- 
edge that we should be astounded if we 
could draw aside the curtain and look into 
the strange spiritual universe about us. 
They are like the infinitesimal solar sys- 
tems, so impenetrable and so complex, 
which we now know to exist in the very 
atoms of the seemingly dead matter of 
which the world is composed. 

I had been living the life of an ordinary 
farmer’s boy; but sometimes I was a poet. 
I even used to compose verses as I lay in 
bed; not ballads, but attempts at stately 
stanzas like the few verses I knew of 
Spenser and Thomson. Sometimes I was a 
great general, like Napoleon or Washing- 
ton. I was a great painter. Sometimes I 
was even a wonderfully successful farmer— 
but not often. I invented epoch-making 
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devices. I gained fame as a zodlogist 
anist or exploring scientist of some gc 
was always the hero, you may be g 
that; and in the main it was in the f 
literature. It is rather odd that I 
dreamed of writing blood-and-th 
tales or sickly romances like those : 
formed the bulk of my literary die 
this dream world of mine I never ; 
single word to anyone, not even my m 
Had I been caught. out in the open : 
nakedness of betrayal, [should hayeb} 
myself all away. 

John Anderson found the level of t 
tainable for my visions; and thoug 
castles in Spain were as numerous a 
defiant of the law of gravitation as e 
occasionally lapsed into common sens 
helped me by just talking to me as n 
man; sometimes about his service | 
Army, sometimes of his adventures, 
sane comments thereon; sometimes 
affairs of the school and the neighbor 
and often of the lives of men he had} 
or studied. He gave me tasks which 
for judgment instead of rote learning 
the best of my companionship with 
found in those times when we sat } 
roadside on the way home from seh 
strolled slowly along, just talking, F 
the first man of some education that 
into my life who knew a little of theo 
world and assumed that I was to 1 
place in it. He just happened alon 
stopped for a talk, and after he left I 
saw him or heard from him again; b 
the ex-riverman he was to me a 
bringer. 

I wonder if as we go through life y 
out such influence to many boys an 
If we do, what aresponsibility rests uy 
It is a good thing probably that we) 
feel this, or we should be so embar 
that we should muff every chance, 


A Peaceful Revolt 


The distress of our pioneer comr 
had those political reactions which i 
a government as ours are as natural 
fight of an organism against attack 
ease. The farmers revolted. Their 
though peaceful, was an integral pa 
long series of such revulsions of pub! 
timent on our frontiers, which hay 
basically formative of American p 
life. It was exactly a century befc 
Mississippi Valley revolt that the V 
Insurrection in Western Pennsylvani 
voked by Alexander Hamilton by m 
the excise tax in order that the ] 
Government might have a chance t 
its teeth, grew in the main out of a 
transportation. 

Those Scotch-Irish had no way | 
keting their grain save in the fe 
whisky, and no people ever more ft 
lieved themselves completely justi 
their revolt. The sentiment which ii 
them existed all along the frontier ° 
the Blue Ridge, down through tl 
ginias and Carolinas to the front 
Georgia. A few years prior to that t 
ple in Western Massachusetts rose i 
in Shays’ Rebellion and much mort 
flowed than is likely to be known 
but the close student of history. 
Yankee rebels were in bitter disti 
reason of debt, imprisonment for de 
what we would now term the deflat 
lowing the Revolutionary War. TI 
bellions were but the peak of the ice 
discontent; the great body of it sw 
of sight in the ocean of popular reser 
back in the forests, among the work 
of the towns and cities, and on the} 
and when a great leader appeared) 
person of Andrew Jackson, the peoy 
boring it took control of the United 
Government and held it for a generé 
so. And our Iowa political revolt, ac 
party policies, had a success which 
den in the intricacies of party strate} 

With us, it appeared at first in th 
fire spread through the whole coun} 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, or, as 
even then called, the Grange. Whe! 

(Continued on Page 58) — 
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| Dooce BROTHERS 
| COMMERCIAL CAR 


So trim and businesslike in appear- 
ance, that frequently it pays a 
substantial part of its own way in 
advertising value alone. 
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THE 
Hanover 
Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Style L281 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
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rubber heels 


Style 287P 
Tan Calfskin 
Sport Oxford 
Crepe Rubber 
Sole—$5 


Hanover Shoes are made 
up to a standard, not down 
toa price. They are not five 
dollar shoes, but quality 
shoes selling for Five 


Dollars. It pays to buy 
Hanover Shoes direct from 
the maker. 

If there is no Hanover 
Store near you, write for 
catalog. 


The Hanover Shee 


Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style LM288L 
Little Men’s 
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Russia 
Oxford—$3 


Boys and Little Men like 

Hanover Shoes because they’re 

good-looking and comfortable. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

not there was any spirit of political revolt 
in this excellent order in the beginning, I 
do not know. I believe that their constitu- 
tion then forbade any organized political 
activities in the order itself; but such was 
the feeling, in our community at least, that 
wherever two or three farmers were gath- 
ered together there was politics in the 
midst of them. 

My father and mother, swept along on 
the tide of the popular movement, joined 
the Grange. Their attitude toward it—and 
their dropping out of it—is eloquent proof 
of the difficulty of organizing the farmers 
of America. I remember hearing them 
talking about the matter. They looked 
upon the costumes worn—the regalia—as 
silly and childish; and the mystic cere- 
monies were to them a sort of thing to 
which grown people ought not to stoop. 
It was all very narrow and limited; but 
there you have the intractability of a people, 
after a couple of centuries of individualistic 
struggle with forests, wild beasts and 
Indians. It takes a desperate situation to 
force them to codperate, as President 
Coolidge and his commission will find out 
in time. The Grange then was teaching 
coéperation and practicing it. My parents 
were kept out, as were millions of others, 
by a shamefaced self-consciousness in the 
dress and forms adopted by this new and 
excellent order. 

Governor Clarkson saw in the Grange a 
new force, and I suspect that he, as a 
rather reactionary politician, took it to be 
his duty to do his best to guide it along 
such harmless lines as getting cheaper fenc- 
ing and the codperative handling of com- 
modities. He became a Grange organizer, 
or at least a prominent Grange leader. 


At the Grange Picnic 


The summer before my fifteenth birth- 
day the Grange movement was just past 
the height of its first swell. It had reached 
the point at which the minds of many 
members were looking about for things to 
do outside the holding of meetings, wearing 
regalia and talking of the fight with the 
barbed-wire monopoly and savings through 
codperative stores. A crowd of disturbers 
working outside the Grange had taken steps 
toward organizing a new political party, 
and had issued a call for what we called an 
Anti-Monopoly Convention. Farmers ev- 
erywhere were talking of this. It was a 
revolt against the Republican Party—the 
party which had saved the Union; and to 
turn against it was in many minds some- 
thing like treason—no matter what it did 
or failed to do. 

The Grange celebrated the Fourth of 
July in a great picnic that year at Hickory 
Grove, about three miles from our farm, 
and everyone was invited. There I saw 
Governor Clarkson in action on an occasion 
which he must have remembered to his 
dying day; and with a single exception, it 
was the only time I ever saw him. More- 
over, it was the first time I had ever been in 
a big crowd—no, the second. 

My first big crowd was at a circus in 
Grundy Center a year or so before; a little 
one-ring circus with a vestigial menagerie; 
a horse-drawn show which waded through 
the mud from Waterloo and arrived so late 
that there was no street parade. Their 
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troupe of elephants consisted of one youth- 
ful pachyderm—nine years old, its keeper 
told me—which got mad at being obliged 
to push the wagons into line with its tusks 
and ran down the street, upsetting farm 
rigs and raising rim generally. A thrill! 
It almost made good the default of the 
parade. And I had fallen in love that day 
with the Circassian Lady in the side show, 
and bought her photograph, which I still 
treasure. So I was a veteran in crowds! 


Lemons and Firecrackers 


Yet so unused was I to spending money 
that when my mother gave me a five-dollar 
bill, telling me to get it changed at one of 
the stands at the celebration, and to buy 
half a dozen lemons for lemonade, I was 
obliged to work out the task much as a sav- 
age might have done. I went to the fruit 
stand and very politely asked the proprietor 
if he wouldn’t change that five-dollar bill 
into dimes. He gruffly refused—and how I 
hated him! The next vender stopped his 
outery when I asked him for five dollars’ 
worth of dimes and told me to run along 
and not bother him. Then it dawned upon 
me that there must be something wrong in 
my method. I stood a while in thought; 
and as in uffish thought I stood, it occurred 
to me that if I should ask for half a dozen 
lemons, and hand the dealer the five-dollar 
bill, he would just simply have to give 
me the change. I did so. He didso. I 
went back to my mother, blushing at my 
greenness—and I know of no incident 
which can more adequately show how ex- 
treme it was. But those two merchants 
lost my trade. I bought the lemons and a 
bunch of firecrackers—the first I had ever 
possessed—of an obscure dealer who had 
not insulted me. 

It was a historic gathering. The day was 
one of those bright July days when the 
Iowa sky sparkles into vivid blue flecked 
with great white clouds. The wheat had 
not yet blighted to the harvest. The corn 
stood in rows of rank green, most of it laid 
by. There was thus a little breathing space 
in the drudgery of the farm—for everyone 
but the women; and they came in hun- 
dreds of wagons with their children, to get 
tired in anew spot. The people of the towns 
came out in force, to meet the farmers and 
one another and to hear Governor Clark- 
son’s speech. The farmers who were not 
Grangers were there; the Granges came in 
long processions, bearing their banners, and 
the shock to Governor Clarkson when he 
saw some of those banners, flooded his 
stern and rubicund face with red. The chief 
offender was the Lincoln Center Grange. 
One of its banners kept the word of “‘non- 
partisanship” to the ear, but broke it to 
the heart. 

“As citizens,’ it ran, ‘“‘we favor the 
Anti-Monopoly Convention. As Grangers, 
we know no party.” 

I can imagine the wrath in the bosom of 
Governor Clarkson as he read this. This 
Grange in this casuistical way was sting- 
ing him, opposing the Republican Party, 
which had sent him to the state senate, 
which probably had more things in store 
for him, and which looked for its funds to 
the men controlling the very monopolies 
under fire. And standing by the Anti- 


Monopoly banner was another, borne by 
this same Grange, which blazoned to the 


world that this flag was no ill-tin); 
It read, ‘‘We Mean Business!” 

I suspect that Governor Clarks) 
this display to be the work of a sme 
only. I feel certain that he felt yj 
sure that the revolt would scatte,; 
first attack. I know that he was, 
angry. As the minister offered pr, 
sat bolt upright, staring grimly bef 
He never glanced in the direction of 
Center as the choir sang The Star-§ yy 
Banner, breaking on the word “ol ah 
1874 just as choirs do now. He » 
oblivious of the sentiment. of reyol } 
Declaration of Independence wher « 
read. | 

The chairman rose and announe }{ 
we should now have the pleasure oj\y 
ing to an address by the Honorabk | 
Fifield Clarkson. Then Clarkson rc) 

“‘T decline to speak,’ he shouted | 
ing at the Lincoln Center banner, ¥ 
that dirty political rag floats ql 
head!” 

I recognized the crisis, though 1 
know just what it meant; and I ay 
into the ranks of the Lincoln Centi| 
nerists. Those bronzed and bearde() 
ers rose as one man and clustered ab | 
flags. The guttural murmur, like | 
growling of a fierce beast, was the: 
of defiance from their throats. I} 
enough to hear in it throaty oat 
chairman—I have tried to rememb| 
have consulted those who were ther. 
his name, but in vain—looked as 
wishing that he had stayed at 
plowed corn. I remember that p: 
put to vote the question as to whet! 
“dirty political rag’’ was to rema_ 
played and advanced, or banished. — 
the Lincoln Center farmers—thinki 
doubt that the crowd would be on | 
son’s side—shouted that certain sa 
ary things would take place befor 
banner was removed. Why shouldr 
crowd be with the Governor? It : 
had been. 


A Free:Silver Convert 


‘* All in favor of taking away the bi 
please rise,’’ said the chairman. 

And then an astounding thing hap} 
Nobody rose—that is, only one man 
On the call “Contrary, please rise, 
whole assemblage came up like a wav 
the chairman announced that the k 
would remain. 

Radicalism had won. The Govern 
beaten. Would he refuse to speak? 1 
reversed his decision and spoke. Alt 
it is only a little more than fifty year: 
that day, I have unaccountably for 
what he said. My sneaking off to 
the boys shooting off firecrackers to 
attention from the speech. The pr 
behavior of one town boy who set 
whole bunch of crackers at once imp 
me with the fact that I was in a new 
where a nickel meant much less than‘ 
the farm. I must therefore fail to pa: 
reporter of the address. I know tha 
Clarkson’s position was a hard one, 
never heard much of him again in pt 
but he was for many years the I 
Clarkson of the Register who did 4 
work ‘in the advocacy of better fa 
methods. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Hills are the real test of an automobile engine. 
Does your engine falter on along pull? Does it 
force you into second just as you near the top? 


If your spark plugs have been in use for more 
than 10,000 miles, they are probably the trouble 
and should be changed. 


No matter how well made a spark plug is, the 
stressof engineoperation soon saps its efficiency. 


_ The spark loses intensity. Oiland gas are wasted. 


Power is lost. Pick-up is slower. There is 


actual danger of serious damage to the engine. 


That is why you should replace your spark 
plugs at least once a year. 


When you do put in new spark plugs, install 
dependable Champions. They give your car 
greater hill climbing ability. They give you 
more power and speed. They cost you nothing 
because they will save their cost in oil and gas 
in a very short time. 


Champions are in use in seven out of every ten 
cars you see on the roads. Champion is the 
better spark plug—better because of its double- 
ribbed sillimanite core, its special electrodes 
and its two-piece construction which allows it 
to be cleaned. 


You can purchase Champions from more than 95,000 dealers. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 
and 90 cents.) The seven Champion types provide acorrectly designed spark plug 
for every engine. You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

The Anti-Monopoly Party, the first phase 
of our political revolt, came with the de- 
pression which reached its crisis in the 
panic of 1873, and bore down crushingly on 
all America for years. With us it was made 
worse by the failure of the wheat crop and 
the concomitant failure of the railways to 
give us transportation charges which we 
could pay on our heavy freight without 
great distress. The Anti-Monopolists put 
up a ticket in our county for a campaign or 
so and elected some county officers. And 
when the farmers began to make platforms 
they inevitably felt that they had to grapple 
with the currency question. 

As for me, anyone who thinks that be- 
cause I did not know how to break a five- 
dollar bill I was ignorant of the money 
question is greatly mistaken. I was a 
financial expert. There was then a jour- 
nalistic skyrocket in the West named Pom- 
eroy, who published and edited a paper 
called Pomeroy’s Democrat, which gave 
me my command of the currency question— 
that and a weekly in Chicago edited by 
one S. F. Norton—but Brick Pomeroy 
was my guide, philosopher and friend. He 
was a fiatist. He made it perfectly clear 
that when the Government made a bit of 


| paper money a “‘legal tender for all debts, 


public and private,” it was good, no matter 
how much of it was issued. It could not 
depreciate. 

If anyone called attention to the fact that 
our greenbacks had depreciated, Brick 
Pomeroy said of course they did. The 
“money power”’ had caused the greenbacks 
to be “‘stabbed in the back” by the state- 
ment printed upon the aforesaid back, that 
the money was not legal tender “‘for duties 
on imports and interest on the public debt.” 
Of course such money would depreciate, 
said Brick; but the first issue of the war, 
which was a full legal tender for all debts— 
did they ever depreciate? Never! 


Backing the Greenbackers 


Some of the sound-money men used to 
find references to the French assignat and 
its depreciation. They pestiferously harped 
on the assignat and our old continental 
currency; but they never got very far then 
with me. I was the boy marvel of the 
neighborhood. I wonder how such men as 
William Doak, our local Republican leader, 
and as good a neighbor as ever was, could 
have been so patient with my fulminations. 
But such arguments as I have alluded to 
swept the country like a prairie fire. The 
Greenback Party was formed; and two 
years after Governor Clarkson’s ineffectual 
stand against the banners at Hickory Grove 
his fears were justified by the political de- 
velopments which made Peter Cooper a 
candidate of the Greenback ticket for the 
Presidency. Our family had shied from the 
Grange and, as far as I remember, took no 
interest in the Anti-Monopoly agitation; 
but we were supporters of Peter Cooper. 

I think that even in my boy’s mind I was 
conscious of the area of uncertainty occu- 
pied by the assignats and the continental 
bills, for I kept studying the currency ques- 
tion for years. By the time the sixteen-to- 
one agitation was in full swing, I had come 
to the conclusion that though most of their 
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arguments had been bad, the sound-money 
men had been correct in their position. The 
gold standard was, in my opinion, as good 
as any, and there was an advantage in 
avoiding the change to silver. I was sure 
that a bimetallic standard was a logical and 
monetary absurdity. So I was a sound- 
money Democrat, and was a member of a 
revolting and contesting delegation to the 
Democratic State Convention one year. 

I finally supported Bryan, prefacing my 
speeches with an explanation of my opposi- 
tion to sixteen-to-one, but justifying my 
vote as a choice of evils. I have thus 
gradually modified my views on the money 
question, until I have adopted the com- 
posite gold standard theory of Prof. Irving 
Fisher. I believe Fisher is right. Anyhow, 
I have in some fifty years succeeded in im- 
proving the economic company I keep. I 
have shaken Brick Pomeroy and enlisted 
with the distinguished professor of eco- 
nomics of Yale University. Please give me 
credit for that. 


A Choice of Ditches 


I do not see how the Greenbackers can 
be logically condemned as Jacking in in- 
telligence. In all our history the United 
States had never had a currency system 
which had not been very bad indeed. The 
Greenbackers were no worse than had been 
their lawmakers for a century. Moreover, 
the system established at the end of their 
fight for fiat money was the one which we 
have just now condemned and thrown aside. 
They had had no education in sound money, 
and were forced to choose between the very 
faulty old national-bank system with cur- 
rency based on government bonds, and one 
in which the bonds would have been con- 
verted directly into a circulating medium. 
They wanted a currency consisting of bills 
which were evidences of the Government’s 
debt, instead of one in which similar bills 
were based on interest-bearing bonds held 
by banks issuing the bills. If they madea 
wrong choice, is it any wonder? There 
were two ditches into which to fall, and 
the blind were leading the blind; so we fell 
into the ditch on the left instead of into the 
one on the right. 

Back of all the currency theories which 
we ignorantly discussed there lay a deeper 
and more significant fact. We had been for 
a decade and a half at least doing business 
with a depreciated currency. During that 
time we had been obliged, or inclined, or 
both, to go deeply into debt. The return 
to the gold standard meant a deflation 
which could not fail to make it from one 
and a half to three times as hard to pay off 
those debts as it would have been if the in- 
flation had continued. Creditors, of course, 
knew this. 

Debtors sort of felt it without knowing 
it, and their feeling was justified. Eight- 
cent eggs, ten-cent butter, corn so low that 
it was cheaper fuel than coal, and wheat 
down to forty-five cents a bushel merely 
expressed in figures the lessened purchasing 
power of products after the deflation. There 
were other factors entering into the equa- 
tion; but the currency factor is obvious. 

Traditionally, farmers have alwaysswung 
in opinion toward cheaper money when 
caught in any such economic trap. They 
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have not become articulate in the dey 
for a change in the standard sinee 
World War, but they have complaine 
terly of the deflation brought about b; 
Federal Reserve System in 1920. 

When we were preparing for the Fe 
Farm Loan System we studied carefull 
German Landschaften. The German { 
ers were mortgaged in many cases up 
per cent or more of the value of their f: 
All these debts have now passed a 
Their farms are said to be almost mort 
free. There came a time when with 
depreciated currency a farmer could ; 
quarter of beef and pay off his debt. 
French farmers are paying off their r 
gages with the depreciated francs. So} 
been wherever the money has depreci 
Depreciated money amounts to a part 
complete act of bankruptcy for det 
and the farmers were in debt. It has 
starvation for the creditors and those] 
on fixed salaries and investments; bi 
observers speak of the universal prosp 
of the farmers in France, Germany an 
other countries with depreciated curr 
Their debts are gone, and what they 
duce is things. Things will always der 
their value in any money. 

I have seen the same phenomenon 
depreciated rubles in Siberia. I hadaf 
who had been what amounts to an A 
ant Attorney-General in Petrograd ij 
Czar’s government, who was almos 
erally starving on the stipend earne 
him in the government in the Far Ha 
Republic in Vladivostok; while of the 
ants who grew grain and cattle and 
many were debt-free for the first tir 
their history, and getting rubles b) 
million for their produce. 


The Composite Gold Standa 


In fact, beginning with the great 
flow of gold from America in the a 
Cortés and Pizarro, the gradually in 
ing economic freedom from age to ag 
in large part come from the constal 
flation of the quantity of the money m 
For we might have enormous inflatior 
the single gold standard, if science 
only discover how to convert other 1 
into gold—now no longer considere 
possible— or if new discoveries or new 
ods should make gold more plen 
they have done so many times since 

It is to provide against such thir 
this and against the fluctuations of g 
value that Professor Fisher has devé 
his composite gold standard. The ag} 
whatever it may be, which can plaj 
the purchasing power of our money h! 
welfare of our people under control 
were wrong in our Greenback theory 
70’s, but the opposite wrong is é 
destructive of prosperity. Inflation a 
flation are evils of equal magnitude! 
suffer from one or the other most © 
time. Theoretically, it is possible 
away with both; and whatever is pi 
in such theory ought some day to bebih 
within the field of the practicable. | 
such scenes as that in Hickory Grove ? 
not occur. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series} 
cles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear in i= 
issue. 


vised the production. 


Colleen Moore (above) 
in “The Desert Flower” 


VE was made from Adam’s rib—but many a 
‘man gets his backbone from a woman. In 
s, one of the most delightful pictures that ever 
ught laugh-tears to your eyes and warmth to 
wt heart, you will enjoy novel comedy and a 
ry so appealing that you will feel like cheering 
en “The Desert Flower” finally reforms her 
, lover—played by Lloyd Hughes. 

Irving Cummings directed under 

June Mathis’ supervision. Adapted 

from Don Mullally’s stage success. 


“The Half-Way Girl” 


ES, it’s lovely Doris Kenyon who is 
pictured below. And you will see two 
f other favorites, Lloyd Hughes and Hobart 
Bosworth, in this adaptation from an origi- 
nal story by E. Lloyd Sheldon. It’s tense 
melodrama with fast moving action in the 
Far East—and a burning ship is the setting 
of a splendid climactic scene. John Francis 
Dillon directed and Earl Hudson super- 


Custer’s Last Stand 
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“The Lady Who Lied” 
DOCTOR, ready to betray his profession 


to score in love; a wife, denying love to 
save her lover; and the lover, courting death to 
shield this woman, are the three principal char- 
acters in Edwin Carewe’s production portrayed 
above by Lewis Stone, Virginia Valli and Ed- 
ward Earle. 

Unusual, you'll say. Even more unusual is the 
manner in which this situation has been worked 
out through palpitating Paris, moonlit Venice 
and the scorching Sahara. The story was adapted 


from Robert Hichens’ “Snake Bite.” 


“Just a Woman” 


is proving its tremendous 
popularity everywhere. 
You'll enjoy this adapta- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill’s 
play produced by M. C. 
Levee and directed by Irv- 
ing Cummings. The cast 
includes Claire Windsor, 
Conway Tearle and Percy 
Marmont. It’s a glorious 
drama of woman’s power 
to achieve. 


Beautiful Claire Windsor 
who plays the title réle in 
“Just a Woman” 
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“The Scarlet West” 
USTER and his gallant 


band were wiped out in a 
day. A company that includes 
2,000 reservation Indians spent 
three months on location repro- 
ducing that memorable scene. 

It’s a vivid drama of Western 
outpost days leading to the grim 
climax and massacre. Frank Car- 
roll produced the picture with a 
cast including Robert Frazer, 
Clara Bow, Robert Edeson, 
Johnny Walker, Walter Mc- 


Grail and Gaston Glass. 


Barbara La Marr 
in “The White Monkey” 
PICTURE of what Galsworthy, one 


of the greatest writers of them all, 
so well novelized—the joy-riding spirit of 
moderns who laugh at the old “Thou- 
shalt-nots.”’ Who could symbolize such a 
spirit so enticingly as gorgeous Barbara 
La Marr? Thomas Holding and Henry 
Victor support. It’s a Sawyer- ; 
Lubin production, directed by 
Phil Rosen, supervised by 
Arthur Sawyer. 


Wrigleys is as beneficial 
as itis pleasant and lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth,appetite and digestion. 


It cleanses the tecth removing 
food particles that cause decay, 


Good gum is good for you - 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 


Let the childven have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit, 


Eat wisely chew your food well and 
use WriSleys - after every meal, 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigleys. 


y) 
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sonervous. At the short flight of steps lead- 

ing to the door, he stopped a second time 

and thought longingly of a swiftly flowing 

stream in the Cascades where the trout 

would be biting; cursed himself for having 

_ started this absurd venture. Reluctantly 
he climbed the steps and knocked. 

When the door was opened his first im- 
| pulse was to remove his hat. He decided 
against this courtesy, believing it would’de- 
lay the demonstration. Then he stood 
staring at the lady and tried vainly to re- 
call the opening words of his selling talk. 
| Finally in désperation he shoved the jar 
| holder into her resisting hands. 
| “It’s a rig for holding mason jars while 
| you are taking the tops off,’’ he said ex- 
| plosively. ‘‘Here,’’ he continued, gaining 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


headway, “‘it works like this.”’ His hands 
| performed the operation mechanically as he 
tried despairingly to think of the smoothly 
| flowing patter he had memorized. One bit 
_ of Martha’s advice flashed into his mind. 
“Look them in the eyes,’’ she had said. 
“Sometimes it gets them, and when it gets 
| them, they’re sold.” 
| So he looked this lady squarely in the 
eyes, and she looked squarely back again. 
Immediately he felt an accursed tide of 
| erimson creeping into his cheeks. He re- 
fused to lower his glance, but he felt he 
must say something, anything to relieve 
the growing tension. 
“Maybe you have a jar of fruit you want 
opened,” he suggested, as a saving straw; 
_ “or maybe you have one you haven’t been 
able to open. You go and get one for me 
‘anyhow.” 

Obediently yet reluctantly she did as he 
| told her to. A moment later she returned 
from her cellar with a dusty jar of fruit. 

“Tt’s a left-over from two years ago,”’ she 
explained. “‘The top is on so tight I haven’t 
been able to remove it. But I could have 

| got it off easily enough if I had taken the 
trouble to cut the rubber ring,’”’ she added. 
An inspired thought occurred to Frazer 
while she was speaking. He would con- 
vince her of the merit of the device by 
having her operate it herself. 
‘Set the jar inside this band,” he said. 
| “Now take the bottom lever in your left 
hand and the top lever in your right hand. 
That’s the way! Just a slow steady pull. 
How’s that? Easy, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Quite easy,” the lady admitted. 

Now to close the sale! Frazer wished he 
could remember just one of the various 
methods Martha had explained. Again he 
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THAT LAW OF LESSER CONCESSIONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


found himself staring blankly into the lady’s 
eyes. 

“One dollar, please,’ he said, thrusting 
out his hand. He was glad he hadn’t for- 
gotten the price. 

She did not reply immediately, nor did 
she show any inclination to produce the 
dollar. Instead, she stood returning his in- 
tent gaze with considerable interest. Again 
he felt his cheeks turning red. 

“One dollar,” he said again. And then, 
because he felt something more was re- 
quired—‘‘ Maybe you’d like to have me 


fasten it here on the kitchen table, where it - 


will always be handy. Or perhaps you’d 
rather keep it in one of the drawers.” 

“T’ll not use it often enough to want it on 
the table,” she decided. Then, as if im- 
pelled by the silent command of his out- 
thrust hand, she got her pocketbook and 
paid him. 

“Thank you,” he said fervently. There 
was relief as well as heartfelt sincerity ex- 
pressed in that conventional phrase. 

As soon as Frazer reached the street he 
took out a memorandum book and recorded 
all the details of the transaction. Martha 
had emphasized the importance of doing 
this so that each attempt could later be 
subjected to critical analysis. After he had 
completed the record, he walked for a block 
or two while he tried to figure the thing out. 
A sale his first attempt and he had made a 
boob of himself at that! He concluded if he 
could do that well when he had forgotten 
his selling talk, he would be a wonder after 
he really got going good. He went back to 
his hotel and spent the rest of the day prac- 
ticing the selling talk. He’d hook the ladies 
like a string of trout the next day, that’s 
what he’d do. ; 

The next morning, when he made his first 
call he displayed neither hesitation nor 
agitation. 

“Madam,’’ he commenced fluently, ‘‘I 
am demonstrating a little labor-saving and 
temper-saving device that every woman 
should have in her kitchen. A device that 
wil] ——”’ 

As he talked he tried to look into the 
lady’s eyes, but his effort failed. She was 
gazing into space with an expression of 
bored resignation, and he knew that for 
some reason his talk wasn’t even register- 
ing. When he finished the memorized 
speech he decided to make use of an ex- 
pedient he had tried in making his first sale. 

“Tf you have a mason jar you would like 
to have opened ff 

“T never use mason jars,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘We buy everything in cans. 
Good day.” 

Out in front of the house, Frazer took 
time to make a record of this attempt, 
noting particularly her reason for not buy- 
ing. Martha had said a good salesman 
should know and be able to anticipate any 
reasonable excuse that might be offered as a 
reason for not buying. Then he hurried to 
the next house. Martha had also stressed 


He Had Been Persuaded Into His Last Cattle 
Deal Not Against His Better Judgment But 
Against His Natural Inclinations 


the value of speed—the more calls th, 
sales, according to the good old }, 
averages. f 

The lady at the next house didn’) 
give him time to deliver his talk. 

“T have one just like it,” she te ! 
sweetly, without glancing at the sam 
held. He knew she was prevari 
how could a fellow argue a point’ 
with a lady? 

The lady at the third house did 
to his talk either. After a hasty g 
him and his sample, she unceremon 
slammed the door. Before long 
to skip houses; then wandered fo 
between calls. When he recorded } 
tieth consecutive failure, he quit. F 
into a corner drug store and eas 
down on a stool in front of the soda 
and ordered a drink. He didn’t 
drink. He wanted to rest his ach 
and he wanted to think. He had 
reached two definite conclusions. 
convinced his first sale had been an 
of beginners’ luck. And he was 
vinced that women were no better 
law compelled them to be. Deceitful? | 
tell a cock-eyed world they were! 
had been one, an innocent-appeari 
thing, who had told him she was 
girl, and that her mistress was out, 
she wasn’t permitted to do any buyii 
hired girl! Huh! He guessed he kn 
hired girl when he saw one. And aj 
other house the lady had told him she 
just bathing her baby, and that she 
rush right back to the little dear 
couldn’t he call some other time 
that one, he didn’t believe she e 
bathed a baby, much less ever had 01 
her own to bathe. He’d like to know 
Martha would have anticipated an | 
like that. : 

For the rest of the day he loafed. | 
a window of his room he could see t 
covered crest of Mount Hood above th 
He had often fished along a trout | 
that had its source in that perpet 
field. Leading up to a glade in v 
had frequently camped was a trail 
the pine needles made a soft carpet 
But he had promised Martha he wou 
port at her office each afternoon. A 
still wanted to find out if the law 
concessions really would work. 
said her office was always open 
At five minutes before the hour he mz 
appearance. A number of her sales” 
were there, laughing, comparing not 
changing experiences. Martha looke 
from her desk and nodded. 

“T’ll be at leisure in a few minu 
said. 

As if it were the word of dismi 
others began drifting out. When t! 

(Continued on Page 65) % 
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Continued from Page 62) 
> looked up again and smiled in a 
yway. 
> what luck?”’ she asked. 
wale,’ he replied. 
s! When I first started out I worked 
4s before I made a sale.” 
raps you didn’t have anyone to 
su,” he suggested. 
uyI didn’t! And I didn’t keep any 
«my efforts. Have you your memo- 
»ook with you? If you have, we’ll 
ugh it and see if we can determine 
{yay you've been slipping. That jar 
jould be good for ten sales a day.” 
powerful hungry and a bit tired,” 
aid. “Suppose we go down to a 
st. You can look through the book 
; are eating.” iY 
ja hesitated an instant. But she 
wry and tired herself. i. 
ight,” she decided, ‘“‘we’ll see if we 
s7ze your work while we’re eating.” 
smiled. Another little concession 
art! The next time she dined with 
‘see to it that he had seats reserved 
; good show. 
| analyzed the record of his work 
ad decidedly puzzled over her find- 
shad not told her about the selling 
dso carefully prepared and memo- 
‘inking that she might consider that 
vying to strut his stuff; and it did 
st to him that the talk might have 
of the causes of his lack of success. 
ihave been failing in the very first 
: she told him. ‘‘Your records 
|t for some reason or other you fail 
the beginning of each attempt to 
‘e undivided attention of the pros- 
suyers.”” 
livered quite a lecture on this point 
| of a number of ways by which at- 
sould be instantly secured. Then 
vitulated some of the other facts 
tated on the occasion of their first 
(7, dwelling particularly on the im- 
(of making a great many calls each 
‘2 was frankly dissatisfied with him 
e had made only twenty-one at- 
suring the first two days. 
ext morning he started out again, 
4 securing the attention of each 
(ve buyer before he delivered his 
dk. At two that afternoon, with a 
forty-three consecutive failures re- 
e quit again. T’ell with the old jar 
'T’ell with Martha! T’ell with the 
esser concessions! He was going 


| 
earlier, while camping near the 
of the Santiam, he had dis- 
an old deer trail that traversed a 
‘ground above the river. This old 
illed on either side by thick under- 
ad wild berry brambles, hidden 
| sun by the branches of towering 
fir, dim and cool and silent, had 
hidden, cliff-rimmed lake. In dis- 
that unnamed body of water he 
id an ideal camp—a place where 
ire NO mosquitoes, no women and 
sh. Now he had but one desire. 
‘ed to get back to the seclusion of 
fe lake. 
ext day he unpacked his outfit in a 
| cove at the edge of the lake. After 
shed for an hour or two, he realized 
nehow the place did not seem as 
she had anticipated. On previous 
‘s he had been able to loll for hours 
: Just gazing across the lake’s placid 
it watching the lazying clouds that 
‘ove the horizon of high mountains. 
ntrary to his desire, his thoughts 
erting first to one woman and then 
er who had refused to buy the jar 
He couldn’t rid his mind of a 
Sense of humiliation caused by his 
‘failure as a salesman. 
‘t he began studying his memoran- 
(kin an effort to discover the reason 
‘ailure. By comparing the details 
‘forty-three unsuccessful attempts 
details of the one successful effort, 
ded that the one circumstance in 
ey differed was the selling talk. 
ng the case, according to the rule 
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of logic Martha had called the method of 
difference, the selling talk had been the 
cause of his failure. This thought persisted 
in his mind until, after several days, urged 
by an instinctive, irresistible desire to make 
good, he wended his way back to the city. 

When he called at Martha’s office again 
he was careful to reach there just at closing 
time. She greeted him with an amused 
smile. 

“T thought you had faded from the pic- 
ture,”’ she said. 

“Oh, no,” he assured her, as if surprised 
that she should think such a thing. ‘I’ve 
been away from the city on some personal 
business. But as I said the first day I 
talked to you, I don’t quit easy.’”’ Then he 
told her about the selling talk he had com- 
posed and memorized. ‘You said I would 
have to work out my own ballyhoo,” he 
reminded her. ‘Evidently the one I com- 
posed isn’t very scientific, because accord- 
ing to my analysis it has been the cause of 
my failure.” 

“Let’s hear your talk,”’ she suggested. 

Before he was half through she stopped 
him. 

“Heavens, man,” she exclaimed, ‘‘that 
would give a woman time to think of a 
dozen plausible reasons for not buying! 
And you must keep in mind the fact that 
every woman you call on will instinctively 
try to avoid buying.” 

“Then what, for instance,” Frazer asked, 
“would be the proper sort of talk?” 

“You'll have to work it out for yourself,” 
Martha told him. ‘“‘At one house you'll 
make some comment that gets a favorable 
reaction from the prospective buyer. Right 
then you have something that should be 
incorporated in your talk. At another 
house you’ll make some other statement 
that gets across, and there’s something 
more to be added.”’ 

“You warned me this was going to be 
hard,” Frazer said sadly. “‘Why, it will 
take a couple of weeks just to get a proper 
line of talk doped out!” 

Martha nodded. 

“Tt would ordinarily,’ she agreed. ‘‘But 
perhaps by working together on this we can 
think of a number of selling suggestions 
that will serve as a nucleus for you to start 
with.” 

After the new talk had been outlined, 
Frazer glanced at his watch with simulated 
astonishment. 

“Ten minutes past seven!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Time for us to go and eat this very 
minute.” 

“Tt is about time,’ Martha agreed. 

An hour later, as they rose from the 
table, Frazer spoke of a famous singer who 
was appearing that week in Portland. 

“‘Thave two fairly good seats for tonight,” 
he said. “If you would enjoy hearing 
her iy 

“Oh, I’d love to go,”’ Martha told him. 

Frazer’s eyes twinkled. Good little old 
law! It was working for him all the time. 

The next morning, when he resumed his 
house-to-house canvass, his efforts were 
more leisurely than before. He was less 
concerned with the final outcome of each 


’ 


attempt to sell the jar holder than he was in 


noting the reactions to his various selling 
suggestions. Late that afternoon he re- 
corded his sixty-sixth consecutive failure, 
and as he went wearily around to the sixty- 
seventh back door he felt he was about 
ready to call it a day. With each successive 
failure his faith in Martha’s teachings and 
his confidence in himself had decreased. 

“Madam,” he said, when the lady came 
to that sixty-seventh back door, “I am 
demonstrating a little labor-saving and 
temper-saving device ad 

He stopped, aware that he had un- 
consciously begun to recite his discarded 
talk. While he was trying to think of some 
expedient by which he could immediately 
regain her attention, a movement within 
the house caused him to glance through the 
open door into the dining room. There, 
gazing pensively out of a window, was a 
young woman from his home range. He 
knew if she should turn and recognize him 
she would not be satisfied until she had 
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wrung from him a confession regarding the 
work he was engaged in. He hated to think 
of the kidding he would have to endure 
from the fellows to whom she would take 
delight in telling the story. His first im- 
pulse was to turn and run. But he was no 
man to run—even from a woman. How- 
ever, he was willing to compromise with the 
impulse. If he couldn’t run he could hide. 
Between the door where he stood and the 
dining-room door was a tall kitchen cabinet. 
Paying no heed to the startled expression in 
the eyes of the sixty-seventh lady, he thrust 
the jar holder into her hands. Then he 
stepped hastily into the kitchen and leaned 
against the wall at the end of the cabinet. 

“Tt’s a do-jigger for holding mason jars 
while you are taking the tops off,” he told 
her, speaking very softly. He paused and 
drew a long breath. Then unconsciously he 
resorted to an expedient he had made use of 
on the occasion of his first sale. ‘I want 
you to try it,” he said. ‘If you’ll get a jar 
of fruit I’ll show you how it works.” 

Instead of responding, the lady stood 
looking at him curiously. Frazer began to 
blush. But he held his ground. 

“Tf you haven’t a jar of fruit, a jar of 
vegetables will do,” he suggested. 

Rather reluctantly the lady went and 
got a jar of fruit. Frazer placed it in the 
holder. 

‘“Now take the lower lever in your left 
hand,” he instructed, still speaking as softly 
as possible, ‘‘and pull the top lever toward 
you with your right hand. There you are! 
Easy, wasn’t it?” 

The lady agreed. Then Frazer began to 
wonder what he should say next; and as he 
tried to think of the proper thing, he gazed 
earnestly, pathetically, into her eyes. She 
gazed curiously into his. His cheeks began 
to turn red again. He took another deep 
breath and held out his hand. 

“Tt will cost you one dollar,” he said. 

She did not respond to this suggestion, 
but continued to gaze into his unwavering, 
pleading eyes. After a seemingly inter- 
minable space of time, he made use of 
another expedient he had used when mak- 
ing his first sale. 

“Shall I fasten it here on the kitchen 
cabinet? Or would you rather keep it in 
one of the drawers?” 

“Why, I believe you might as well fasten 
it right there,” she decided. 

Frazer clamped the holder to the edge of 
the cabinet. Then he put out his hand 
again and waggled it coaxingly. 

“One dollar, please.” 

When she gave him the money he thanked 
her and immediately bolted out of the 
kitchen and down the back steps. He had 
no doubt that she thought he was a bit 
crazy, but that fact didn’t worry him. Even 
that he had escaped unseen by the girl from 
his home range did not elate him particu- 
larly. The important thing was that he had 
made another sale. 

He walked slowly down the street, pon- 
dering the fact; stopped after a time and 
recorded the event in his memorandum 
book. He was at once impressed by the 
similarity of the details of this and his first 
sale; decided that if he could apply the 
right rule of logic he might be able to dis- 
cover the secret of his success. He went 
absently out to the curb and sat down while 
he worked on the problem. 

A policeman, strolling along his beat, 
watched Frazer’s erratic actions with sus- 
picion. He approached and paused beside 
him. 

“What’s the idea?’ he demanded. 
“What are you sitting here for?”’ 

Frazer glanced up and nodded, amiable 
but preoccupied. 

“It’s a problem that can be solved ac- 
cording to Mill,” he explained. “I’m try- 
ing to decide if it is that first canon, the 
method of agreement, that applies 

‘A problem that can be solved according 
to mill?” the officer interrupted. ‘What 
kind of mill? And where do you get that 
cannon stuff? Lemme see your satchel. 
What’s in it—bombs or literature?” 

Frazer did not hear this last question. 
His mind had concentrated on his problem 
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again. With impersonal approval he real- 
ized his old one-cylinder bean was begin- 
ning to spark occasionally. Then he became 
aware of the officer again. That gentleman 
had taken one of the jar holders out of the 
satchel and was poking him in the ribs 
with it. 

“Say, what are you?”’ inquired the min- 
ion of the law. “Justa peddler?” 

“Just that,” said Frazer, taking a sudden 
pride,in his new profession. 

‘Then will you tell me what this doodad 
is?”’ 

The officer was studying the jar holder 
with lively curiosity. Frazer looked up at 
him craftily. He wondered what excuses a 
man would be likely to offer as reasons for 
not buying. 

“Are you a married man?”’ he asked. 

If the officer wasn’t married, he might be 
persuaded to buy one of the jar holders for 
his girl; and if he was married, he might be 
persuaded to buy one for his wife. 

“Yeh, I’m married. Why do you ask?” 

“Have you ever had to help your wife 
take the top off a mason jar?” 

“Have I? Say, just the other day I 
almost peeled the hide off my hand doing 
just that little thing.” 

Frazer rose and looked the officer squarely 
in the eyes. Thank heaven, he had never 
met a man who could make him blush. 

“Here is a little device that will save 
your wife a lot of trouble,’ he said, at the 
same time slipping a tightly sealed empty 
mason jar into the holder. He placed the 


* jar and holder in the officer’s hands. “‘Take 


the bottom lever in your left hand,’ he 
commanded, ‘‘and the top lever in your 
right hand. That’s the way. Now asteady 
pull. There you are! Easy, wasn’t it? 
Why, that rig will be worth its price to 
your wife every time she has occasion to 
open a jar of fruit. 

“Tt’s a device every woman wants the 


‘moment she sees it,” he continued enthusi- 


astically, forgetting that sixty-six women 
had refused to want it in spite of his best 
efforts to persuade them. “And the cost is 
only one dollar.”” He mentioned the price 
as if he hated to admit the amount was so 
small. 

But the officer had a different idea of the 
size of a dollar. He stood apparently study- 
ing the holder, but Frazer knew he was try- 
ing to think of some plausible reason for not 
buying. He immediately made a suggestion 
which he believed might furnish a motive 
for spending the required amount. 

““All women want one the minute they 
see it,” he repeated, still unaware of his 
deviation from the exact truth. “‘And have 
you ever noticed how much it pleases a 
good housekeeper to have her husband 
bring home some little gift for making her 
work easier?” 

The officer nodded; evidently recalling 
some past occasion when he had thus pleased 
his wife. But still he hesitated, wavering 
between his affection for his wife and the 
instinctive promptings of economy. Frazer 
began to fear that economy would win the 
decision. Speaking rapidly, he began to 
review each of the desirable features of the 
jar holder. Unconsciously the officer con- 
ceded each of these lesser points. When the 
summary was finished he still hesitated. 
Then Frazer resorted to a trick he had 
learned in his horse-trading days. He made 
the final decision a matter of nerve and 
price. 

“Of course,” he said casually, as if con- 
fiding a trade secret that had no personal 
bearing, “‘when I try to sell this household 
necessity to men, I find there are some who 
seem to think they haven’t any right to 
spend a dollar without first asking the wife’s 
permission—I suppose you’ve met that kind 
yourself. And then there are others who 
don’t mind spending money on themselves, 
but when they come to loosening up for the 
sake of making their wives’ work easier— 
but in your work you must meet quite a 
few of that kind too.” 

“Yeh, I meet ’em,’’ the officer admitted, 
unconsciously weakening in his desire to 
keep his dollar. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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From Rail to Rubber 


A mighty new link has been welded 
inseparably into the world’s transpor- 
tation system. 


The Motor Bus! 


It spans the gap between city railways 
and suburban homes, between metro- 
politan depots and isolated towns. 


Keen visioned railroad and street car 
heads have welcomed the Motor Bus 
as an indispensable aid and ally. It is 
the connecting link that permits ex- 
tension of their service to the re- 
motest sections. 


GRAHAM 


The light, fleet and sturdy Graham 
Brothers Bus especially, impresses 
them. Powered by Dodge Brothers 
Engine and built by a manufacturer 
of acknowledged leadership and re- 
sponsibility, it may always be relied 
upon to match the most punctilious 
schedules. 


Graham Brothers Busses are roomy, 
comfortable and easily handled. They 
are dependable, long-lived and low in 
upkeep cost. Available in several 
attractive types and sizes—at prices 
made low by large production. 
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Detroit — Evansville — Stockton 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

Frazer immediately assumed that the sale 
was closed and held out his hand as if he 
expected to collect at once. At the same 
time he suggested another matter of rela- 
tively small importance. 

““T suppose you are figuring on how to get 
it home,” he said. ‘‘I’ll deliver it for you if 
you want me to.” 

The officer considered this matter for a 
moment. 

“‘T’ll carry it with me,”’ he decided. “I 
can leave it at a store near the end of my 
beat.”” He handed Frazer a dollar; then 
reverted to his first curiosity. 

“Not meaning any offense,” he said pleas- 
antly, ‘“‘but what was the idea—sitting out 
here on the curb?” 

“‘T’ve been working on a problem,” Frazer 
explained. ‘‘A few minutes ago I got my 
first real hunch about how to solve it, so I 
sat down here to figure it out before the 
idea got away from me.” 

The officer nodded. 

‘“My old woman’s father used to be like 
that,’ he said sympathetically. But still 
his curiosity was unappeased. ‘‘Had you 
just as soon tell me what kind of mill you 
were talking about—and what kind of can- 
nons?”’ 

“Not a mill,’’ Frazer explained patiently. 
“A man—John Stuart Mill. He formu- 
lated some canons, some rules of logic _ 

“You are getting too deep for me now,” 
the officer said. ‘‘ How does it happen, with 
such an education as you must have, that 
you are doing nothing but peddling?” 

Frazer refused to let this slur on his new 
profession pass unrebuked. 

“I’m making a study of salesmanship,” 
he said with dignity. ‘I find that house-to- 
house work is a highly instructive phase of 
the subject.” 

“It may be all of that,’’ the officer 
agreed. ‘‘But you certainly can’t be learn- 
ing very much when you are handling an 
article that just naturally sells itself. Why 
don’t you take on something that requires 
a little effort?” 

“Sells itself!’ Frazer exploded. Then by 
heroic effort he restrained his emotions. ‘I 
was afraid I might get discouraged and quit 
if I started out with anything difficult,” he 
explained apologetically. 

“Well, good luck to you,”’ the officer said 
in parting. ‘‘I must be toddling along.”’ 

With grieved reproachful stare, Frazer 
watched him go. 

“An article that just naturally sells 
itself!’’ he muttered, ‘‘You big fathead, 
you must think you bought that because 
you wanted to!’”’ Then he saw the officer’s 
comment in a more favorable light. If the 
man believed the purchase had been made 
of his own volition, surely the salesman’s 
part in the transaction could be considered 
as the epitome of salesmanship. 

Frazer was in high spirits when he re- 
turned to Martha’s office that afternoon. 
Twice while he was relating the story of his 
success he emphasized certain points in his 
narrative by reaching across the desk and 
patting her arm. He did this so naturally, 
so evidently without thought of what he 
was doing, that Martha did not take of- 
fense. Another little concession on her 
part! 

However, Frazer’s apparently impulsive 
actions were deliberate and premeditated. 
He was beginning to have a lot of faith in 
the effectiveness of that law of lesser con- 
cessions. 

During the next few days he experienced 
his first thrill of real achievement. Within a 
week he was averaging five salesa day. By 
the end of the second week he had doubled 
this average. Later he was able to increase 
this average to twelve sales—one for every 
five to six calls that he made. His profit 
was about six dollars a day. When he be- 
came convinced that this was the maximum 
he could expect to make with the jar holder, 
he began to look for something else to sell— 
something that would allow a larger margin 
of profit. He finally decided to try the 
knife sharpener that Martha had demon- 
strated for his benefit the first time he called 
at her office. 
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His success was reasonably satisfactory; 
but no matter how hard he worked, he could 
not sell more than five or six of them a day. 
The high price proved the great obstacle. 
One day while working in a neighborhood 
he had learned to designate as a home-folks 
district, a woman interrupted his demon- 
stration almost immediately. 

“T have a knife sharpener,” she said. 
“And mine won’t wear out here,’”’ she added, 
indicating the metal shaft on his machine 
where most of the wear occurred. “‘ Another 
thing, mine has an automatic adjustment 
for keeping it in perfect alignment.” 

“May I see that machine of yours?” 
Frazer asked. He had already come across 
a dozen different kinds of sharpeners, but 
none such as she had described. 

She invited him into the kitchen, evi- 
dently taking a personal pride in her 
machine. Frazer studied its construction 
carefully. In appearance and mechanical 
perfection it was far superior to the one he 
was selling. 

““May I ask how much it cost you?” he 
said. 

“My husband says it cost him nearly a 
thousand dollars,” she answered. “‘Heowns 
a machine shop,” she continued, explaining. 
““And one day when I was complaining 
about a sharpener I was using at that time, 
he said he believed he could invent one that 
would suit me. There it is,’’ she concluded 
proudly. 

“Does he distribute them himself, or does 
he sell through some wholesale house?”’ 
Frazer asked. 

She said he had stopped trying to sell 
them; that he had disposed of a few locally, 
but that the demand had been so limited he 
had refused to waste any more time with 
them. 

Frazer thanked her for the information. 
Then he went back to the street and walked 
for a few blocks, doing some intensive 
figuring." "st 

An idea with unusual possibilities had 
occurred to him. He decided to go and talk 
to the inventor of that sharpener. 

He wasted no time with formalities when 
he met the gentleman. 

“Mr. Kessler,’”’ he said, “I want to buy a 
few of your knife sharpeners.” 

Kessler looked puzzled for an instant, 
then beamed. 

“Come with me,” 
some I'll be glad to sell. 
the stock room.” 

“No need to show them to me,” Frazer 
said. “‘Your wife made as good a demon- 
stration as anyone could. How many of 
them have you on hand?” 

“About one hundred.” 

““How much will you sell the lot for?” 

Kessler hesitated, trying to remember his 
costs. He turned to one of his office men. 

“Here is a gentleman who wants to buy 
those knife sharpeners. How much shall 
we charge him?” 

The accountant smiled. 

“Tf we should try to charge him as much 
as they have cost us, he wouldn’t want 
them,” he said, opening one of his books. 
“Here we are: Including labor, stocks, dies 
and material, and deducting the cash re- 
ceived from the sale of the few that have 
been disposed of, the account owes us nine 
hundred eight dollars and fourteen cents. 
We have one hundred seventeen of the ma- 
chines on hand. To break even, we would 
have to charge nearly eight dollars apiece 
for them.” 

‘That is reasonable enough,”’ Frazer de- 
cided promptly, “providing you will in- 
clude the patent rights and the stocks and 
dies.” 

‘°Tain’t reasonable enough,”’ Kessler ob- 
jected. ‘“‘That rig is a pet of mine. Some 
day, if I connect with the right jobbing 
house, I’ll be able to make some money 
out of it.” 

“Pshaw!”’ the accountant exclaimed. 
““You’ve been trying for more than a year 
to connect with the right jobbing house and 
they’ve all turned it down. Better take this 
gentleman’s money before he changes his 
mind.” 

Kessler was obdurate. 


he invited. “TIT have 
They are back in 
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“Tf they are worth that much to him, 
they are worth more to us.” Then he ad- 
dressed Frazer. ‘“‘You are not offering to 
buy them without having a fairly good idea 
of how you’ll come out on the deal. I’m 
willing to sell you the machines we have on 
hand at any reasonable price. But I’ll not 
sell the patent rights. Now with that under- 
standing, if you want to put your cards on 
the table, I’ll deal fairly with you.” 

All right, I’ll tell you the whole story,” 
Frazer said. “I’m a house-to-house sales- 
man. Lately I’ve been handling a sharpen- 
ing device similar to yours, but not so good 
mechanically; although yours is a much less 
expensive machine to manufacture than 
the one I’ve been handling. Mine retails 
for two-fifty. If yours could be manu- 
factured to retail for one dollar, it would be 
a sensation as a house-to-house proposition. 
In all events, I want to buy the ones you 
have on hand and try my luck with them.”’ 

“T don’t believe we could manufacture 
cheaply enough to retail our machine for 
one dollar and still leave a margin of profit 
for the jobbers and salesmen,” Kessler said 
thoughtfully. 

“We could if we went in for quantity 
production,” the accountant assured him. 

“T’ll be talking quantity if the women 
will buy them,” Frazer said. ‘‘I’d expect 
to distribute a million of them, maybe 
more.”’ 

“That’s quantity,’”’ Kessler said. ‘‘Come 
on back to the stock room and I’ll dig out 
the ones we have on hand.” 

Frazer did not tell Martha of this new 
dealof his. But that afternoon when he re- 
turned to the office he took a box of flowers 
with him. 

“What are we celebrating now?” she 
asked. 

“T’ll answer that question in about a 
month,”’ he evaded. Then he looked at his 
watch. It was already a few minutes past 
six, and the rest of Martha’s sales people 
had made their reports and gone, 

“Any engagement this "evening?”’ he 
asked. 

“Dinner and a show—with you,” 
answered. 

Frazer smiled down at her and patted her 
shoulder. 

“Fine!” he said. 
let’s be on our way.” 

One morning about a month later, just 
before Martha was ready to start for the 
office, there came a knock at the rear door 
of her apartment. 

““A gentleman to see you,” 
keeper called. 

When Martha saw who was at the door 
she spoke in an undertone to the house- 
keeper. 

“You may wait in the dining room,”’ she 
said. She believed it must be a decidedly 
important matter that brought Frazer to 
her door that early in the morning. 

Frazer lifted his hat gravely, as to a 
stranger. 

“Good morning, madam,” he said. 
“May I fasten this little machine here on 
your kitchen table for a moment? Thank 
you.”’ Without waiting for her answer, he 
stepped into the kitchen and clamped one 
of his new sharpeners to the edge of her 
table. ‘“‘Now have you a loaf of bread in 
the house?”’ he asked. 

“There’s not a bit of bread,’ Martha 
said apologetically. “‘Would a biscuit do 
as well?” 

“Nope,” said Frazer. ‘‘But I have some 
bread of my own that will do.”’ He un- 
wrapped a package he had been holding 
under one arm. “I never use my own loaf 
if I can borrow one,” he explained. ‘Now 
have you an ordinary kitchen knife that I 
may use—the kind usually called a butcher 
knife?”’ 

Martha got one for him. 

Frazer took the knife and went across the 
room to the gas stove and deliberately 
dulled the blade by drawing it back ii 
forth on one of the Pipes. 

“‘T’m doing this,’ he said, “not because 
the knife was too sharp but to convince you 
it can be made duller than usual. My ob- 
ject is to show you that a dull knife tears 
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“And I’m hungry, 80 


her house- 
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instead of cutting. To show just y 
mean, I’ll ask you to take the knife a 
to cut a slice of bread for me.” 

Martha, more or less mystified ] 
whole proceeding, did as he asked } 
When she saw the ragged, uneyen § 
bread that fell away from the log 
nodded, beginning to understand th 
pose of his demonstration. 

“Now,” he said, “I'll ask you tc 
the blade back. and forth in this litt 
chine. Tha themway, . Now plea 
another sli¢e# A tide. that this ti 
knife will cut: aoe instead 
it.» A smooth, erumbless slice fell 
from the loaf as Martha obeyed his i 
tions. ‘‘Do you see the difference 
asked. ‘‘The difference is appare 
cause the knife is now properly sharpi 

Martha did see the difference, — 

“‘Oh, I have another knife Td) 
sharpen,”’ she exclaimed. 

“Of course you have,”’ Frazer 
“In every home there are knives 
sharpening. When the job is 
professional knife and scissor 
charges twenty-five cents for each 
Sharpening four blades costs one | 
That, madam, is the price of this mae 
just one dollar.” He held out his ha 
silent suggestion that he was waiti 
the money. “‘And the machine is g 
teed to last a lifetime. Shall I leave’ 
on the kitchen table? Or would you 
have it fastened on one of your j 
shelves where it will be out of the wa 

“T believe I’d rather have it on) 
the pantry shelves,’ Martha de 
Then she stepped into an adjoining 
and a moment later returned with a 
dollar. 

“Thank you,” Frazer said, and | 
the coin triumphantly in his pocket. 

Martha did not realize she had jus 
a party to a selling demonstration t} 
most every woman in the country 1 
witness during the next two years. B 
did know that for one dollar she ha 
chased a sharpening device that w 
superior to anything of its kind sh 
ever seen. Then she became awar 
Frazer was smiling at her. 

“‘There’ll be a million ladies buy 
little do-flickers in the near future,” | 
her. ‘‘Our share of*every dollar yv 
seven and one-half cents.”’ It va 
to Martha to ask why he had said 
share.’”’ Somehow he had manag 
possession of her hands—and the re 
story was interesting enough so th 
didn’t mind at all. 

‘“When we’ve sold our first half mi 
he continued, “we'll be able to afford | 
vacation. You'll need it, too, bi 
you'll have to handle most of this | 
campaign. You see,’’ he explained, | 
you taught me the operation of the 
lesser concessions, I’ve been culti 
the friendship of the manager of a 
house here. Just as soon as you can 
me from this job, I’m going to take 2 
at selling bonds. After a year ort 
that, I hope to be ready to enter 
bigger field.” 

By this time he had lifted her hai 
his shoulders and his hands were rest 
her waist. é 

“But I'll help you for a while,” | 
tinued. ‘‘There’ll be plenty to | 
both busy, training our selling crew 
up jobbers and all that sort of thir 

One arm was across her should 
and her head was resting on his bi 

“But as I said, just as soon as we 
our first half million we are goin 
on our honeymoon trip. I know of a¢ 
little lake in the Cascades—a lake 
there are lots of fish, no mosquitoe 
no—no— no inconveniences of any ! 

He had not asked, ‘‘ Will you marr 
fair lady?” Not even ‘When will J 
What was the use, when a fellow | 
stood the operation of that remarkab 1k 

Martha, of her own accord, ra se 
lips to his. 

“Tommy, boy,” she said, sighing e 
ically, ‘‘you’ve certainly learned 
proper way of closing with a lady.” 


the year without a summer,” but 
10 to 275 years comes a coincidence 
rse weather conditions all over the 
The period 1926-1927 will be the 
j-year cycle from the great famine 
etian in the years 299-300 A.D. It 
‘orty-eight sun-spot cycles from the 
yscuration of the sun in 1372, which 
as recorded by Chinese historians. 
* which represents only the setting 
a few of the facts in the complete 
What the reader must bear in mind 

the predictions of coming cold 
-do not mean a time of constant low 
tures. EXven a “‘year without a 
-’’ would only mean frosts or freez- 
ther for perhaps just a few days in 
the warm months. Between these 
nable cold spells there might be 
so warm that new heat records 
ie established. At any rate, this en- 
ter is intensely interesting, and the 
s are of great importance to every- 
rue. I have been amazed at the ac- 
of the predictions to date, and in 
the great advantages that would 
) life and industry from the develop- 
a practical system of long-range 
‘forecasting, it does appear that the 
P ean do is to lend our encourage- 
this new line of scientific research. 


Some Light on Light 


‘all this bears direct relation to the 
ms that come to us from the sun, 
sovides us with a proper background 
ire detailed consideration of sunlight 
| part it actually plays in our own 
it is not sufficient merely to show 
jowe our existence on this planet en- 
\ the radiative powers of the sun, or 
is the light from the gaseous hydro- 
lium, iron, magnesium and other 
1s composing the sun that really 
6 us with the rest of the universe. 
‘emust understand beyond ashadow 
1; is that the certain result of cutting 
nght is sure to be racial degeneration 
hase. 

ie that plants live because of the 
the sun and not its heat. Ages ago 
liscovered that it is the early morn- 
crs that are valuable. Later on it 
lclosed to the satisfaction of the 
is that light is bactericidal. Re- 
investigators found that pigmenta- 
he skin probably transforms the 
\olet rays into red rays, making it 
) for them to penetrate the body, or 
Ssome such action occurs to alter the 
cays which beat down upon a tanned 
‘hen a person unaccustomed to sun- 
€posure is painted with picric acid 
led in the sun, he does not blister. 
w have yet to learn whether this is 
cby the yellow pigment absorbing 
lti-violet rays or comes as a result of 
1 rendering an antiseptic action. 
his of such questions are pressing 
aver. 
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WHAT PRICE SUNSHINE? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


We know that sunlight is absorbed by 
the blood. If its value to the body were due 
merely to the warming of the blood, and 
not to chemical reactions that take place, 
why wouldit not be equally beneficial for us 
to warm our blood by taking hot baths or by 
remaining in warm rooms? Too many of 
us get most of our exercise by jumping at 
conclusions. We follow lines of reasoning 
that are about as logical as the little boy’s 
deduction concerning the composition of 
water. 

“What are you doing with that water, 
sir?” the little boy asked his teacher. 

“ Analyzing it, my lad.” 

“Analyzing it? What’s that?” 

“Finding out what it contains.” 

“Well, what does it contain?” 

“Two-thirds hydrogen and one-third 
oxygen.” 

““Gee,’’ said the little boy, “‘then there 
ain’t no water in it at all, is there?” 

The truth is that no substitutes for sun- 
light provide the physical benefits that 
come to us from exposing our bodies di- 
rectly to the sun’s rays. 

Before going any farther, let us get into 
our minds the simplifying thought that the 
radiations coming to us from the sun repre- 
sent the keys of a piano keyboard. The 
light rays we see and of which we are con- 
scious may be likened to the keys we can 
span with one hand in the central part of 
the keyboard. Above these waves of visible 
light we pass through the actinic, or ultra- 
violet, rays with their marked influence 
upon photographic plates and upon living 
things; while if we continue some octaves 
farther, we reach the Rontgen rays, that 
are now being employed in many places to 
kill malignant cells and fungi that prey on 
the human body. In the other direction 
from the middle octave or light waves, we 
come to the infra-red and heat rays, and 
then eventually to the electrical waves of 
wireless telegraphy, where the wave lengths 
extend to several miles. 


Beneficial Invisible. Rays 


Therefore the radiations that come to us 
from the sun which we call light are only an 
insignificant part of the notes of the great 
ether-wave organ. There are many octaves 
of waves yet to be discovered, and even 
those that we have been able to identify are 
not fully understood. In the exercise of 
ordinary vision, more than 500,000,000,000 
light waves strike the eye every second. 
The waves of violet light are only one-half 
as long as the waves of red light. When the 
waves are longer than those in red or shorter 
than those in violet, the light transmitted 
cannot be detected by the human eye. 

What we must banish is the common no- 
tion that sunlight consists of only a few 
visible radiations that bring us warmth and 
light. Instead we must understand that it 
enriches human blood in calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron and probably iodine. It in- 
creases the number of white blood cells and 


the number of platelets, thereby render- 
ing the individual more or less immune to 
disease. The belief that the efficacy of sun- 
light is principally confined to such ail- 
ments as rickets and tuberculosis is wholly 
fallacious. The dermatologist has discov- 
ered the value of sunlight in the treatment 
of nearly all cutaneous affections. It is also 
an effective remedy in many cases of di- 
gestive disorders and rheumatic conditions. 
The annual curves of both the phosphorus 
and the calcium content of the blood of 
infants in New York City follow the 
monthly height of the sun. This discovery 
provides an answer to the question why no 
new cases of rickets occur in New York in 
midsummer and why the maximum num- 
ber occur in March. 


Administering Doses of Sunshine 


The most convincing evidence of the 
value of sunlight in the treatment of dis- 
ease has been supplied by Doctor Rollier 
in his now famous sunlight clinics in Swit- 
zerland. Rollier turned his chief attention 
to the greatest enemy of mankind—tuber- 
culosis, and in the few years that have 
intervened since he commenced his work 
the results obtained have proved beyond 
doubt that nothing equals sunlight as a 


healing agent for sick bodies. Doctor Rol- | 


lier starts his treatment by exposing the 
feet of the new patient for five minutes two 
or three times the first day. This dose of 
sunlight is increased gradually until, after 
a fortnight has passed, the entire body is 
exposed for from three to six hours daily. 

Doctor Rollier looks upon the skin as 
the natural clothing of the body and views 
it as the most versatile and wonderful organ 
of the human system. It has an unequaled 
set of sensory nerves, is waterproof from 
without inward, is microbe-proof when not 
punctured and has the power to absorb 
sunlight. 

The notion that a practically nude per- 
son, with pigmented and properly function- 
ing skin, is not sufficiently clothed, soon 
leaves one at the big clinic at Leysin. The 
patients develop the condition of trained 
athletes, and even those who go there so 
weakened from disease that they are un- 
able to engage in any form of physical ex- 
ercise find that the rays of the sun serve as 
a masseur, keeping the muscles firm and 
well developed. If we had a few Rolliers 
in the United States, there would be a ma- 
terial change in our American ideas of de- 
cency, such as those that require women to 
wear full-length stockings with their bath- 
ing suits at many of our beaches. If we had 
sunlight doctors possessed of his experience 
and technic, we should not find people try- 
ing to practice heliotherapy by first expos- 
ing the chests of consumptives, bringing 
on fever and ill effects that make sunlight 
appear useless. 

Slowly but surely this new knowledge 
about solar radiations will spread through- 
out the earth. In time we shall realize that 
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Stop it Yourself 


You can stop leaks, one or more, in your 
radiator or in any of your car’s cooling 
system—easily, quickly, permanently. 
And prevent other leaks from develop- 
ing. It is absolutely harmless. Guar- 
anteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, inventor 
of the famous Warner Speedometer, not 
to clog circulation or do any damage. 
Sold on a money-back basis. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Look NEW! 


The result of 206 experiments to 
find the one perfect polish. Cleans 
as well as polishes. Fine for var- 
nish, Duco and enamel finishes. 
Easily and quickly applied with 
soft cloth. Gives a high, dry lustre 
that will not dull quickly or collect 
dust. Guaranteed harmless to the 
finest finish. Not recommended 
for old, weather 
beaten, checked 
(cracked) 

finishes. 


Acceptnosub- 
stitute. Write 
us if your deal- 
er cannot sup- 
ply you. 
WARNER- 
PATTERSON CO. 
¥ 914S.MichiganAve. 
Chicago, III. 


TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 
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Tom ‘Tom 
“True‘Time 
‘Teller 2 


D, White dial $3.25 
Radium $4.25 


(When Tom-To \) 


| wakes you, 
|you stay awake 


How Tom-Tom the alarm 
_| clock hates hypocrisy! Ifyou |. 
|| want to be a sleepy head, |, 
| say so, and don’t set Tom- || 
j| Tom to call you. He'll let 
|| you sleep the clock around 
‘| and whisper his ticks while 
'| you do it. But say to him, 
'| “Call me at six,” and at six 
‘| he’ll wake the welkin. 
Bamm! And if you’re not 
out on the floor, choking him 
off, it’s Bamm, Bamm again. 
Twelve times at the most, 
till you’re absolutely awake. 


You can depend upon |, 
Tom-Tom’s summons. You i 
can depend upon his accu- 
racy 30 hours at a stretch. |_ 
You can depend upon his 
faithfulness and good looks 
always. Tom-Tom’s case is 
highly polished and octagon 
shaped. Those eight sides 
make a handsome play of 
light all around his distinc- 
tive convex glass front. Cub- 
ist numerals. Special top- 
ring. Get your dealer to show 
you Tom-Tom. 

Look also at Tidy-Tot, the 
smaller alarmer, and Tip- 
Top, the very small wrist 
watch. Look at the new 
pocket watch, Tip-Top. All 
are octagon True Time 


Tellers. 


|| THE NEW HAVEN 
'| CLOCK COMPANY 


S\. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
& Tip-Top pocket watch j 


N White dial $1.75 


Radium $2.75 
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every sanatorium should also be a solarium. 
It will dawn upon us that as the cellar-grown 
plant cannot produce chlorophyll, neither 
can a cellar-grown child have sufficient 
hemoglobin. Some of the drugs we now use 
are really wonderful in their effective on- 
slaught upon parasitic cells, but only too 
often they kill the healthy living cells as 
well; and in many instancesit is more or less 
a question of which will die first, the disease 
or the patient. 

The blind faith placed in drugs by some 
of our medical fraternity is little less ex- 
treme than that of a native physician who 
was called in to cure a man who was sick. 
He had, he claimed, a medicine that would 
positively restore the sick man to health 
again. The patient, however, became much 
worse as a result of the treatment. 

“Medicine no good!”’ cried the friends of 
the sick man angrily. 

“Medicine all right; patient no good,” 
said the doctor complacently. 

There is no way of measuring the im- 
mense benefits that would result to man- 
kind through an increased understanding of 
the use of sunlight. Rollier found that 
when the sunlight fails to appear, as fre- 
quently happens at Leysin, his patients are 
injured, and they do not start again on 
their rapid advance to health until the 
sun’s rays return. People who live largely 
in sunlight do not require so much food as 
those who spend their time in the shade. 
When radiant energy is passing directly 
into the body by way of the skin, there is so 
much less need to burn up fats or carbo- 
hydrates in order to keep the blood warm. 
For this reason we must all recognize that 
light is a food substitute that can be made 
to afford material relief to our digestive 
mechanism. 


Long and Short Rays 


Much time and study have been given 
to the problem of manufacturing artificial 
sunshine. After years of research, it has 
been found possible to duplicate certain 
processes of Nature through the use of 
ultra-violet light of high intensity. Just as 
sunshine increases the white corpuscles in 
the blood, building up the body’s resistance 
to infection, a similar result can be ob- 
tained with artificial light. One chemist has 
succeeded in converting carbon dioxide and 
water into sugars, which is identical with 
the process that takes place when the rays 
of the sun act on a living plant. Other in- 
vestigators have made the important dis- 
covery that the value of artificial light, like 
the value of sunlight, depends upon our 
utilizing exactly the right amount of radia- 
tions. Just as too much or too little sun- 
light is injurious to plant life, so the same 
thing is true of the application of light rays 
to the human body. A person exposed to 
artificial light for the proper length of time 
during sleep will awaken greatly refreshed. 
If the exposure to the radiations is con- 
tinued too long, the subject awakens 
afflicted with dizziness and nausea. 

Practically all the light waves that lie 
just beyond the limit of visibility possess 
the power to kill germs. But the informa- 
tion available concerning these radiations 
is about as extensive as the Z column in a 
dictionary and as interesting as last year’s 
telephone book. The short waves from 
a mercury-vapor arc in a quartz lamp are 
sufficiently effective to destroy germs with 
an exposure of only one second. But here 
again it was found that with a low intensity 
the bacteria, instead of being killed, were 
actually stimulated. 

» Ultra-violet rays are so destructive to 
practically all living organisms that com- 
plete blindness is a certain result of even a 
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brief exposure of the human eye to these 
rays. On the other hand, when properly 
administered, the short violet waves will 
cure many diseases of the skin and body. 
Infra-red rays, which are longer in wave 
length and which belong to the heat portion 
of the spectrum, are even less understood 
than the waves of violet light. These red 
rays have high penetrating power in living 
tissue and will pass through glass, mica and 
many other transparent materials that 
completely obstruct the transmission of the 
short vibrations of ultra-violet light. One 
result of the development of wireless and 
radio broadcasting has been the disclosure 
of much new knowledge about infra-red 
rays, especially those of great length. 

But in the light of all the knowledge that 
we now possess, several truths stand out as 
of fundamental importance. First is the 


fact that Nature’s sunlight prescription is_ 


a wise one which human minds will have 
difficulty in improving. We may manufac- 
ture artificial sunlight and devote much 
time and study to developing a proper 
technic for its application, but nothing ever 
will surpass for general use the beneficial 
results obtained from the intelligent utiliza- 
tion of the plain unadulterated light that 
comes to us from the sun. It is no one’s 
patent and is free to all who want it. 

The only thing necessary is that we make 
some reasonable effort to discover and ob- 
serve the primary principles of heliother- 
apy. It is no less foolish to overexpose 
oneself to the rays of the sun than it is to be 
forever afraid of the effects of a sunlight 
bath. Most of us would be far better off if 
we went bareheaded the greater part of the 
time, and wore sunshine clothing. Research 
has disclosed that certain materials will 
allow sunlight to pass through, while other 
fabrics obstruct a large percentage of valu- 
able rays. An investigation of two similar 
samples of mercerized cotton goods, one 
black and the other white, proved conclu- 
sively that through the black material light 
would not cure rickets, but through the 
white it would. 

Of greatest value of all would besolariums 
at our beaches, in our homes and on top of 
some of our city buildings, where people 
might expose their bodies to unobstructed 
sunshine. At one of the Florida coast re- 
sorts the top of the casino is given over to 
the men bathers for such a use, and many 
who have taken advantage of this privilege 
place a higher value on these sun baths 
than on any of the other benefits that 
Florida affords. 

We may well question the correctness of 
the common notion that clothes are a com- 
pensation for the denudation of the human 
skin. In the light of recent research it ap- 
pears that our nude skin provides us with a 
great advantage over the typical hairy 
mammal. When we bare our skin to sun- 
light the reaction is unique and satisfactory. 
The diseases of the human body that sun- 
light will cure do not respond favorably to 
such treatment when rabbits and other 
hairy animals likewise infected are exposed 
to the sun’s rays. Surely we are exercising 
real neglect when we fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity for sunlight absorption 
that a hairless body provides. 


The Sunlight Prescription 


Now in all this there lies the danger that 
we may forget that the light of the sun is 
our benefactor though its heat may become 
our enemy. We must endeavor to use the 
hours of the day that give us the light 
rather than the heat. Those of us who seek 
the sun must keep in mind the one impor- 
tant rule—hasten slowly. We must recog- 
nize that the nature of the method we adopt 
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in our treatment must be determine 
way in which we respond to the lig 
person who is benefited by sunlight 
is nearly always the one who turn 
quickly. People who freckle onl 
move carefully. Red-haired pec 
more or less refractory to sun tre: 
and time and patience must be exe 
bringing about pigmentation of the 

In order to get the maximum ben 
sunlight, the important thing is to 
what is the proper dosage for each 
ual. Many things, like food and w: 
essential to life; but great dama 
result from excessive eating and d 
Similar harm may come from a to, 
siastic pursuit of sunshine, especial 
fails to protect the head and eyes 
overdosage of sunlight during the } 
glare hours of the day. The chief a) 
favoring daylight saving is the fact 
very best time to benefit from the 
the sun is in the early morning w 
heat is not so great. 

And here let me mention that | 
and cold appear to be a much 1 
combination than sunlight and 
other words, there is no advantas 
to California or Florida for sun] 
lives in a northerly climate wher 
a fair percentage of clear days. 
seeming virtue of a high altitude 
involves the coolness of the air z 
it does the higher proportion of ul 
waves. One of the world’s greate 
ties on sunlight, Dr. C. W. S: 
Englishman who has studied its 
people in many parts of the world 
opinion that no place is more 
sunshine clinics and sun-cure 1 
than Canada. Here there is not 0 
altitude but cool air. 

Doubtless as we pursue our studi 
subject it will be found that differen 
require different dosages of actinic} 
most everyone knows, the atm 
ocean that lies around and above} 
only essential as a source of oxygei 
for our lungs but serves as a screen | 
us from the high-pitched rade 
come from the sun. The higher u 
air we go, the more rarefied is the 
phere and the more abundant are t 
violet waves in sunlight. Some fc; 
need a lot of these short rays and | 
place for them to go would be to}! 
tudes. Only continuous research ¥/ 
such questions. 


Our City Smoke Screer 


One fact is clear: The natural I)! 
comes to us from the sun has ya 
and treated to suit the needs of the' 
person. But in developing a great? 
dustrialism we have built up an u} 
environment necessitating that 4 
from the paths of normality. J! 
rarefied atmosphere would make! 
dangerous, so has the pollution c? 
with smoke and dust provided u4 
situation that is equally serious 
other extreme. The products of co! i 
that fill the air over our towns 4 
render the air opaque to those ve ' 
of light which are most necessart 
healthy existence of plant and an! 
It is mostly the short actinic rays (! 
antiseptic value that are cut off fr} 
smoke and dust. = | 

Official observations in several ¢ 
disclosed that from one-half t/5 
eighths of the sun’s power is previt 
smoke from reaching the congeste 
of these cities. In Cincinnati, on}! 
clear day, more than 10 per cent of 
light was cut off in passing througi} 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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| They told 
us to build tires 
to go farther than 
tires ever before 
carried motor cars 
—tires that would 
hold their original 
air to the end. 


Irdware Stores Garages 


Beating the High Cost of Tires 


HE whole country is taking 
note of a remarkable commercial 
development. 


Cheapness and quality continu- 
ously battle for patronage. 


One of the most important battle- 
fields witnesses the conflict in terms 
of tires. 


On the side of quality—tires at 
low cost per mi/e rather than low 
cost per whee/—is a Nationally 
Organized Hardware Trade Under- 
taking. 


With their saving on distribution, 
the great Hardware Wholesalers of 
the country empowered us to build 
tires as they should be built— 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


Motor Car Dealers 


yom THE MANSFIELD 
| FIRE E RUBBER COMPANY | 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE ©@® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Heavy Duty Cords 


: 


They told us to build tires to go 
farther than tires ever before carried 
motor cars—tires that would hold 
their original air to the end. 


Branded Mansfield, these tires 
have been performing in a manner 
to amaze people—and get talked 
about. 


Rubber prices advanced sharply 
—tire prices slightly, but enough to 
emphasize the importance of selec- 
tion in tire buying. 


Twice as many motor car owners 
as ever before in a like period are 
buying Mansfields and reducing 
their tire costs in the face of higher 
prices. 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 
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te Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


Accessory Dealers 
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(Continued from 
Page 74) 
150 feet of murky 
atmosphere. Inan- 
other city, burning 
only soft coal, 1500 
pounds of soot fell 
on every square of 
20 blocks in the in- 
dustrial section 
during a recent fog 
lasting three days. 
A survey in a 
coal-burning town, 
where the frequent 
white mists turn 
into smoke fogs, 
disclosed that the 
deaths from respir- 
atory diseases rose 
during a period of 
dark foggy weather 
from 35 to 233, At 
the same time in a 
group of smaller 
towns near by, 
where the mists 
were but little pol- 
luted, the deaths 
rose from thirty- 
one to only ninety- 
three. Even the people who live in the 
suburbs of cities are seriously affected by 
smoke, because their body resistance is 
lowered when they come from a warm and 
sunny country district into the heavier and 
colder atmosphere of a foggy area. Further- 
more, it must not be overlooked that the 
evils of smoke often extend far into the 
country. One investigation disclosed that 
there was a 35 per cent loss of sunshine in a 
residential suburban community situated 
eight miles from a large coal-burning city. 
Aviators reported that the smoke cloud 
from this same city at times extended forty 
miles into the country. 


Abating the Smoke Nuisance 


In nary American cities the residents 
lave become so accustomed to a murky 
atmosphere that they have resigned them- 
selves to a condition of partial sunshine 
even on days that are cloudless. They 
have lost all ability to estimate the char- 
acter or intensity of the light rays they are 
getting. The story is told of a minister liv- 
ing in a dreary industrial center who tried 
toconvert a visiting Parsi. 

“You’re a cultured chap,” said the min- 
ister. ‘‘You’ve traveled, you speak six 
languages, you are well read; yet—ha-ha— 
and yet you worship the sun.” 

The Parsi glanced out of 
the window at the smoke fog. 

“* Ah,” hesaid, “but you’ve 
no idea what asplendid thing 
the sun is. Wait till you 
see it.” 

A noted health official re- 
cently remarked that the sun 
is the greatest physician in 
the world. 

“In Chicago,’ commented 
alocal humorist, “the trouble 
is to get an appointment.” 
And Chicago is far from being 
alone in this respect. 

Smoke means ruined gar- 
dens and parks. It means a 
blocking up of the pores of 
trees and plants by carbon 
and the eventual destruc- 
tion of these plants through 
poisoning withsulphuricacid. 
It means that the city dweller 
will beinclined to a sedentary 
life and indoor pleasures, in- 
stead of seeking the sunlight. 

It means a laxity in habits of 
cleanliness and a lowering 
of human efficiency due to 
mental depression. It means 
an increase of millions of dol- 
lars in laundry bills and of 
tens of millions through the 
destruction of property. It 
means an immense waste of 
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Grand Central Yards, New York City, in 1906, Before Electrification 


valuable elements that cannot be replen- 
ished, and that might be saved and utilized 
in building up great basic industries. It 
means closed windows and darkened homes, 
with chief attention given to preserving the 
color in carpets rather than in the cheeks 
of children. 

In our enthusiastic pursuit of modern 
medical science, we have almost entirely 
lost sight of the restorative powers of 
Nature. In building up our twentieth-cen- 
tury industrialism, we have listened to the 
demand for unrestricted freedom of the 
individual in our supreme effort to create 
an unlimited supply of material wealth. 
The fact is that much of the current talk 
about the sacredness of personal liberty 
is a lot of bunk. Each day that passes 
now represents a further advance of the 
rights of the community over the rights 
of the citizen. A few years ago mine owners 
and industrial managements assumed that 
they had a perfect right to pump sulphur 
water and liquid wastes of all kinds into our 
rivers and lakes without giving any thought 
to the public consequences of such a prac- 
tice. 

The big smelting companies continued 
to pour acid fumes from the stacks of 
their plants over surrounding farms until 
the courts found it necessary to restrain 
them. 


The manufacturer and the householder 
agree that smoke is a prime nuisance. But 
each says, ‘‘I can’t afford smokeless com- 
bustion.’””’ The steel makers of Sheffield 
insist that the enforcement of smoke abate- 
ment measures would ruin their business. 
The New York Central Railroad Company 
some years ago looked with fear and 
trembling upon the efforts of the citizens of 
the nation’s chief metropolis to force the 
abandonment of coal-burning locomotives 
within municipal limits. Now Park Ave- 
nue, that was once a highway for puffing 
engines, is the country’s most fashionable 
residential thoroughfare, and the increase 
in realty values from electrification has 
totaled probably a hundred times the cost 
of smoke abatement. 

Even greater benefits will result from 
smokeless combustion in both industrial 
and house-heating practices. While Shef- 
field looks upon smoke as a necessity, the 
Germans in Essen are making steel without 
smoke. 

The reason that so little progress has 
been made in doing away with the smoke 
evil is because most of our smoke-abatement 
societies here and abroad have been long 
on enthusiasm and short on technical know- 
ledge. The time has come for new methods 
and a new approach to the problem. We 
need more research and less prosecution, 
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in all our cities and towns, not 
without imposing a hardship upon an 
but with great economy to all. 

Here in the United States there sl] 
be no occasion for our having to folloy 
such policy of regulation. If the pra 
is wisely handled and the proper engi 
ing skill exercised, the manufaetw 
smoke will be stopped, not only becat 
its damage to health and property bi 
cause from the standpoint of pure eco} 
the burning of an unrefined fuel w 


impossible. 


Double-Crossing the Microb 


Nothing is so irresistible as an ideay 


time has come. The first. revolution 
completely changed life came with t' 


vention of the steam engine, and asa 
humanity was condemned to a dirty 
zation. Now our new knowledge o1! 


light is to be the vital factor in as 
great revolution of ideas and practice 


will bring us a clean civilization. |, 
can anyone be found who is opposed | 
ting the rays of the sun into our er! 


cities? Surely it is better to mold o| 
vironment than merely to adapt our) 


to it. 


Unfortunately, many of us preac{ 
thing and practice another. We prais}! 


Park Avenue, New York City, After Electrification Brought an Abatement of the Smoke Nuisance 


shine and then manuf || 
smoke to shut it out!’ 
get behind a movemer | 
so far behind we are 
use. We go in for suiy/ 
ship in the same wa}! 
a friend of mine pri! 
safety first. 
“What precautions |) 
take against microbe!’ 
asked. 
“First, I boil the w@ 
“Yes; and then?” 
“Then I sterilize it. 
“That’s right; and{l 
then?” 
“Then I drink nothi}! 
ale.”’ . 
Such a policy is abit 
effective as a horse do)! 
Detroit is useful. ‘ 
What we must get s/f 
in our minds is the 
that it is not the collth 
kills, but the darkr t 
our winters. Sunlight3! 
chief agent of health a li 
Never until we have ¢#® 
understand its profow?! 
fluence upon our bod} ¥ 
that great army of 
who are unable to fall t 
sun south cease to fall: til 
to the unnecessary € 
of darkness. 
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tof their qualities; but Andrew Jack- 
ws as upright a patriot, as honest a 
_; fearless a gentleman as ever any 
iad in public life. His memory will 
i forever a precious national heri- 
<d his public career should be studied 
sulated by every public man who de- 
+ be in good faith a servant of the 
eeople of the United States. . . . 
« Jackson was a great national fig- 
‘is career will stand ever more and 
» 3a source of inspiration to boy and 
_ this republic—a soldier, a states- 
patriot devoted with a single mind 
uvelfare of his whole country.” 
vig or dead, Andrew Jackson has al- 
;2en able to take care of himself. The 
~vyho deludes himself by thinking that 
fy Cesar of the wilderness needs any 
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nt farmer of Hardscrabble, the tan- 
roprietor of Galena, where he was 
y resigned to his fate, or the great 
1 who found his life work at Shiloh 
icksburg? 
ich Jackson shall we have—the high- 
d, rollicking, sport-loving orphan of 
to seventeen, who never had a suit 
e clothes until he inherited a small 
1ony after his mother died, seeking 
id adventure in the aristocratic old 
f Charleston, aping the manners and 
of the young bloods there, with some 
hg, a bit of swaggering, some oaths to 
im his manhood, and the ambition of 
2 to meet some villain on the field of 
and own the fastest race horse in the 
or the cool, steel-couraged winner of 
3, Savage or Briton; the iron-fisted 
who maintained discipline and 
and won his battles by shooting trai- 
id deserters, as well as the enemy; the 
nflinching, stubborn Puritan-moraled 
an of the White House, in his fierce 
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The Hermitage, the Home of Andrew Jackson. 
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| JACKSON HIS BELOVED 


(Continued from Page 25) 


fight for the two great things forever set- 
tled by this, the first President of the plain 
common folks.of all America—no autocracy 
of wealth, no dissolving of the Union? 

No life story of this man has ever been 
written, good as are some of his biogra- 
phies. No life story of this man will ever 
be written until his soul goes into the soul 
of the writer. Unfortunately for history, 
the Thackerays do not write biographies; 
and by a strange rule of their craft’s dry 
ethics, historians seem to think it womanly 
to write of the sweeter, finer things of the 
soul. a 

This has made the majority of the stories 
of Andrew Jackson’s life but partisan poli- 
tical histories of his times. They stand 
today mere dried mullein stalks in a garden 
where there should be some roses. 

The Hermitage itself is ample rebuttal of 
all the petty talk emanating from Jackson’s 
political enemies of his lack of culture and 


breeding. A man’s home is part of his char- 
acter. It is the effect of the cause that is 
within him. The trees, the flowers, the pic- 
tures of hills and river, the grass beneath his 
feet, the grain that gave him bone—these 
all go into the man. 

He lived and died there on this royal 
sweep of several thousand acres lying be- 
tween the Cumberland and the Stone. See- 
ing it and remembering his Scotch pedigree 
from Northern Ireland—his grandfather 
hanged for rebellion, his father forced to 
leave—we may understand why love of 
home and country, that thing which must 
be preserved, burned as a holy fire in his 
soul. He destroyed the savage for it that it 
might be the heritage of a greater race; he 
slew the British for it that it might be the 
great republic of all the ages; and he killed 
him who would have profaned it as reli- 
giously as he killed the others. It meant 
nothing to him whether nullification started 
in New England or in South Carolina. His 
victorious guns at New Orleans blocked the 
former; and when John C. Calhoun pro- 
claimed it later, he might as well have at- 
tempted to place his red flag on the horns 
of the great bull of the valley. 

In the simplicity of his home we see the 
rugged brave purity of his soul. The wall 
paper on its hall tells the story of Ulysses 


and Telemachus. The books in his library 
are few, but they are great and they are 
well thumbed. Its furniture, paintings, 
decorations, arrangement prove the fine 
qualities of his and the finer qualities of the 
soul of his wife, Rachel Jackson. 

There are things in the air where he lived 
and died that mere historians do not know: 
No unseemly word, no impure anecdote— 
that baneful slip of so many of our great 
men—no sacrilege or obscenity ever came 
from his lips. , 

There is a side to Andrew Jackson yet 
unwritten—the tender husband and lover 
side; the citizen, farmer, friend and neigh- 
bor side; the country gentleman of the 


Hermitage; the little church he built so 
near their home for his wife, afterward for 
his own; his strong, earnest, religious side. 
These have not been touched. 

They say he was illiterate, these foolish 
people of beautiful spelling and sparse 


It Was First Built in 1819, Damaged by Fire in 1834 
and Rebuilt With the Same Walls in 1835 


ideas, because he did not always spell by a 
standard. This would bar Shakspere and 
put old Chaucer in a literary insane asylum. 
This would bar nearly all the great men and 
women of Jackson’s day. 

In an age of unstandardized spelling his 
words fell like lightning from asky of storm. 
His ideas were always thunderbolts. Some 
of his words stand out as rugged as lonely 
oaks marking a landscape of smaller things. 
Some are like sentinel pines on a mountain 
top and not to be duplicated. If he had 
not been able to spell at all, he would have 
spoken great things in silence. 

He was pure in a day of impurity, brave 
in a day of bluster, a farsighted statesman in 
a wilderness whose vision is the principal 
heritage of the republic today, and a gen- 
tleman of his word always. 

When we get down to the bed rock of 
this man’s soul, and his success, sifted and 
panned out from granite to gold, we arrive 
at one unquestioned historic truth—that he 
owed his success in life, attaining more 
heights in office and honor than were ever 
attained by any other citizen of the repub- 
lic, because he was possessed of a most com- 
manding courage and dignity. The secret 
of his fame, at last, is not altogether his 
great generalship but also his gentleman- 
ship. 
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And why should he not have been a gen- 
tleman? A late genealogical record of his 
pedigree from the records of Carrickfergus, 
Ireland, shows him to have been descended 
on both sides from the old Scottish kings. 
In polities, surely Daniel Webster held no 
brief for him but when the election of 1825 
was thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, Webster wrote this to his brother, 
Fletcher Webster: 

“The caucus has hurt nobody but its 
friends, so far as I ean see. Mr. Adams’ 
chances seem to increase and he and Gen- 
eral Jackson are likely to be the competi- 
tors at last. General Jackson’s manners are 
more Presidential than that of any of the 
candidates. Heis grave, mild and reserved. 
My wife is for him decidedly. And there 
we have the ladies again!” 

This also confirms what Webster is re- 
ported to have said of an interview with 
Thomas Jefferson, in which Jefferson said: 
“Jackson has the finest 
manners of any of the 
senators not even ex- 
cepting John Quincy 
Adams.” 


Young Andrew 


In the fall of 1788 
there rode into Nash- 
ville a tall, slender, 
courteous young man 
who walked with the 
fine-breasted courage 
of a gamecock and had 
the blue-gray eyes of 
the eagle; atopknot of 
shaggy half-red hair, a 
long, serious face, and 
thin tight lips that sel- 
dom laughed and never 
joked. He was seri- 
ous—deadly serious 
and deadly courteous; 
chivalry, romance and 
lofty ideals were writ- 
ten all over him. He 
was bold, aggressive. 
Meninstinctively loved 
or hated him. Women 
adored him. Hewasal- 
ways their Sir Galahad. 

It was a perilous job 
he had in this frontier 
town, and up to this 
time it seems to have 
been looking and long- 
ing for just such a 
young Andrew Jack- 
son. The criminal and 
disorderly had united 
for their own purposes, and those who would 
not pay their debts had also united and hired 
the only two lawyers in town. Debts were 
not collectible. These two classes of people 
hated and feared him—those who wanted 
to destroy the laws and those who would 
not pay their debts. 

It is typical of the opposition he ham- 
mered down throughout his long strenuous 
life, from savage to secession, from Briton 
to Biddle. 

In a few weeks the young prosecuting at- 
torney had the lawbreakers and criminals 
either in jail or seeking taller timber farther 
west. When they tried to run him out of 
town, naturally there was some street fight- 
ing—but Jackson stayed! Inafew months 
he was on one or the other side of the many 
lawsuits always following the inaccuracy of 
land titles or the haphazard trading of the 
pioneer. He took his fees often in land and 
soon had a prince’s estate, now a rich blue- 
grass paradise. 

All the irrelevant hearsay gossip of this 
young man’s carousing, dissipation, horse 
racing and town bullying, emanating from 
what Mr. Roosevelt called back-door histo- 
rians—the chief of whom was an English- 
man named James Parton, who published 
a three-volume history of Andrew Jackson 
in 1860—is thrown out of court in the face 
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of such astounding facts as these: Jackson 
was twenty-one years old in 1788, when 
he reached Nashville. In ten years he was 
the first citizen of the state and besides 
holding the strenuous office of United States 
prosecuting attorney, had been delegate to 
the convention which organized the state— 
and it was he who gave it its name—first 
representative in Congress from the state at 
large; United States senator from Tennes- 
see, and now judge of the Superior Court of 
Law and Equity. 

It is scarcely possible that a dissolute 
brawling young blade would have had time 
to win and so effectively to fill all of them. 
He was a judge of the Superior Court for 


The Interior of the Hermitage Church 


six years—1798-1804. It is nonsense for 
Parton and others to say he knew no law. 
The tradition and the records are in our 
archives and courts today. His judgments 
were greatly respected, whether of law or 
equity. In all cases they carried great com- 
mon sense and absolute justice. 

Then followed in rather astounding suc- 
cession: Major general of Tennessee mili- 
tia—the highest military office in the state, 
beating the redoubtable old Indian fighter 
and King’s Mountain fighter, John Sevier, 
for this office. With this he conquered the 
powerful Creek nation and won so brilliant 
a war that a great English general said if he 
had done nothing else it would have ranked 
him among the great generals of the world; 
then major general in the United States 
Army, in which he did what had never been 
done before in its history—utterly routed 
an English army of far greater force; then 
governor of Florida, United States senator 
again, and finally President. 

It is a characteristic fact that this strenu- 
ous, serious and hard-working man actually 
resigned all these offices except the Presi- 
dency as soon as he had finished the job for 
which he was selected. The late Judge 
John Allison, scholar and historian, claims 
that Jackson resigned more offices than any 
other citizen ever held. 


Hit-or-Miss Historians 


He drank some, as did most gentlemen 
of his day. But he was as careful of his 
drinking as he was of his debts and his 
honor. He loved and raced blooded horses. 
It was an honorable sport, coming in a long 
line of unbroken inheritance from the pas- 
tures of England and Scotland. But there 
was no gambling on them such as destroyed 
the sport later. Gentlemen then bred and 
raced their horses for stakes and purses, 
not for petty gambling. We must judge the 
past by its environments. The race horse 
of that day was the automobile of today, 
and the competition to create the fastest 
and the best, with courage and bottom to 
go the long hard trails, was almost as great. 
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He had one bloody fight with the Ben- 
tons, in which he was entirely to blame. He 
made his friend William Carroll’s quarrel 
his own, which was the only mitigating cir- 
cumstance, and came near losing his own 
life and very near to killing the best friend 
he had in his after life—Thomas H. Ben- 
ton. 

He sent three challenges in all—in an age 
when men fought quickly for their own 
honor or for that of a woman. Two of these 
were for slander of a woman—a rare, won- 
derful woman who stood out from the com- 
mon crowd as noted for beauty, grace, 
charm, kindness and goodness as he was 
for courage and courtesy. 


PHOTOS. BY WILES, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
The First Hermitage, Built in 1804. Jackson Was Living Here When 
: He Won the Battle of New Orleans 


And she was unquestionably the only 
woman who ever came into his life. 

Some of the statements of historians who 
have written of Rachel Jackson areso untrue 
that in justice to her memory they should 
be exposed. At her home where she lived 
and died, among her kindred, thestate’s best 
citizens, steeped in the true traditions of her, 
and with forty years’ research, we believe 
that these neighbors, friends and kindred 
know more of Rachel Jackson than histo- 
rians who never saw her. 

Let us in justice show the falsity of some 
of these. Take Parton, from whom most of 
it emanated. Naturally, and without any 
effort to misrepresent, others have copied 
him. 

Parton quotes freely in his book from one 
Vincent Nolte, who wrote in 1854 his Fifty 
Years in Both Hemispheres. It: is he who 
has the ridiculous story of Jackson and his 
wife dancing a hoedown at the great recep- 
tion given to them at New Orleans, and the 
uncomplimentary descriptions of the dow- 
diness of the conqueror’s wife. Parton gives 
this credence in the body of his book; but 
in the first volume of his history under the 
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head of the list of publications fron 
he acknowledges assistance, he m 
Nolte’s book among many others w 
frank and naive statement: 

“The author of this book served 
Battle of New Orleans. His book 
abounds in curious and not ill-tol 
dotes, has but one fault: You ean 
lieve a word it says. That is, not 
itly. The author exaggerates and p 
The desire of telling a good story j 
times too much for his sense of trut 

There is no desire here to humili 
ghost of poor Nolte. But to this m 
added the possible motive: Jackson 
both Nolte and his brother in overr 
against the Government in regard 
price of cotton bales used in defens: 
city. He jailed one and came near 
the author of this book. 


A Precocious Child 


The gross lack of historical hon 
publishing such a story in the bod; 
book as true, and failing to attach tl 
note as to its unreliability, is eviden 
Parton himself had the same gift of 
a good story at the expense of truth 
infected Nolte. 

Parton himself adds fuel to this ; 
fire by quoting just as inaccurate : 
ment by a middle-aged lady—who 
not permit her name to be used by 
takes up several pages of his histor 
states, in 1858—at the time Part 
lected this material—that she w 
daughter of an officer of General Ja 
division and the wife of another 


“whose commission bears Old Hi 
signature.” It is she who wrote tl 
verted statement as to Rachel Jai 
appearance at a reception at the old 
ville Inn to which Parton again giv 
dence and passes it on to young an¢ 
phisticated historians: | 
“Side by side with him stands a | 
looking stout little woman whol) 
might easily mistake for his washer’ 
were it not for the marked attention 1) 
her and the love and admiration she 
fests for him. Her eyes are bright @ 
press great kindness of heart; her | 
rather broad, her features plain . | 
This precocious, anonymous child 
than nine years proceeds to fill f! 
Parton’s pages and to analyze chat! 
causes and events that could only! 
come from a learned psychologist. I 
mark, “I recall very distinctly h¢ 
ladies of the Jackson party hovere! 
her at all times apparently to save he! 
doing or saying anything which mi) 
discreditable to their idol,’’ is very ‘; 
explanation. It perhaps did not 0! 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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average person considering a used 
car. 
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Under this plan you do not buy a “used 
car.’ Instead you buy its unused trans- 


portation. 


Mileage records of Studebaker cars in 
service today show 125,000 miles is com- 
mon service. 
and more. 


In Birmingham, Ala., for example, one 
Studebaker Big Six has been driven 401,518 
miles. At Phoenix, Ariz., another has 
gone 316,000 miles, frequently on gruelling 
mountain trips. 


In the city of Springfield, Ohio, 45 
Studebakers used in bus service have each 
traveled over 100,000 miles. 


One owner in Indianapolis is driving a 


Some show 400,000 miles’ 


Studebaker that is ten years old, and has 
only spent sixty cents for repairs during 
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It is your guarantee of 


satisfaction when buying 
a Used Car 


sible to exhaust in a 
few years of service. 

Thus when a dealer 
you a Certi- 
fied Studebaker, you 


offers 


are not buying a used car in the accepted 
sense of the word. You are buying thou- 
sands of miles of ‘unused transportation.” 
You gain the joys of fine car motoring— 
at amazingly low cost. 


Look for this pledge 
—it guarantees protection 


If you are considering the purchase of a 
used car, go to the Studebaker dealer who 
displays this pledge in his showroom. 


You can buy from him with confidence, 


the past two years. 


These are but a few examples that show 
the tremendous reserve mileage built into 
Studebaker cars—mileage that it is impos- 


for he is a man of reliable business stand- 
ing—a man of integrity—who looks upon 
the used car as a legitimate article of mer- 
chandise and sells it in a businesslike way. 
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this child that the real reason her husband 
and her lady friends hovered near her was 
that at this time Mrs. Jackson was more 
than sixty years old, had a weak heart, 
and, indeed, a short time thereafter was 
shocked to death by innocently hearing of 
herself just such unkind remarks as were 
printed there. We will add that this lady 
wrote anonymously, and it is just as well 
that she remain anonymous. 

The campaign of 1828 was remarkable as 
the most unscrupulous, vile and slanderous 
ever waged against a man and his wife. 
Mrs. Jackson seemed to be running for 
Vice President without knowing it. The 
Adams and Clay crowd, forming “‘the cor- 
rupt barter-and-trade cabal ””—which Jack- 
son and his friends always believed was the 


corrupt combination which snatched from _ 


him the Presidency four years before— 
stopped at nothing to defeat him. Jackson 
was accused of everything from seduction 
to murder; and his wife, the 
most beloved woman of the 
Cumberland, because of the ir- 
regularity of their first marriage, 
was held upto scorn. The bril- 
liant Randolph left the bitter 
sting of his tongue for posterity 
when he called this cabal “the 
union of the Puritan and the 
blackleg.” 

In this campaign Mrs. Jackson 
found her husband in tears. 

“T can defend you,” he said, 
“‘T can defend myself; but’’— 
pointing to a paper in his hands— 
“here they are defaming my dead 
mother.” 


Jackson’s Election 


INDICATIONS, like his- 

tory, repeat themselves. It 
may be interesting to know that 
in the state archives of Tennes- 
see, records show that in 1828 a 
public meeting of the friends of 
Jackson and his wife was called 
at Nashville to refute these slan- 
derous lies. It was the greatest 
gathering of indignant citizens 
that ever rallied to defend the 
honor of a great neighbor and his 


good wife. —— 


It took them fully six months 
to collect all the evidence. 
When finished and published it 
was not so deep as a well or so 
wide as a church door, but it was 
enough. It was composed of Tennessee’s 
most distinguished citizens. John Overton, 
the chairman, George W. Campbell, W. L. 
Brown, Robert Whyte and John Catron 
had all occupied seats on the bench of the 
highest court in the state, and Catron was 
afterward on the Supreme Court bench of 
the United States. Robert C. Foster and 
George W. Campbell were afterward dis- 
tinguished senators. 

“Tt successfully and triumphantly de- 
fended General Jackson’s character against 
the charges of inhumanity and bloodthirsty 
disposition,’’ wrote Major Lewis, the secre- 
tary, ‘in having had six militiamen shot 
during the last war with England, and of 
being concerned with Colonel Burr in his 
designs against the United States. Nor was 
it less successful in defending Mrs. Jackson 
against the attacks upon her by those de- 
mons in human shape.” 

But it was left for an obscure editor of an 
obscure paper to fire the small paragraph 
that went around the country and turned, 
in a blaze of patriotism, the election over- 
whelmingly for Jackson. Answering the 
murder charges against Jackson, he naively 
said. 


“Cool and Deliberate Murder—Jackson 
coolly and deliberately put to death up- 
wards of 1500 British troops, on the 8th of 
January, 1815, on the plains below New 
Orleans, for no other reason than that they 
wished to sup in the city that night.” 


In the latter part of her life Mrs. Jackson 
suffered greatly with phthisis, and by the 
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advice of her physician sometimes smoked 
a pipe for relief in the night when she could 
not sleep. The stem of her pipe was a long 
clean cane with a small clay bowl attached. 
She did not smoke for pleasure but because 
of illness. 

Col. John Donelson, father of Rachel, 
was the Jason that brought the first Argo- 
naut to the Middle Basin of Tennessee. It 
stretched then from the Cumberland Pla- 
teau to the Chickasaw Bluffs on the Mis- 
sissippi. He was the admiral of the good 
boat Adventure which was launched on the 
upper branch of the Holston at old Fort 
Patrick Henry in East Tennessee, where 
now is the growing city of Kingsport. More 
than two hundred immigrants were on the 
Adventure and accompanying boats, seek- 
ing their fortune in an uncompassed wilder- 
ness. 

They set sail in December, 1779, but it 
was not until nearly May of the next year 
that they reached their destination, after 
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floating a thousand miles down the whole 
length of the Tennessee, up the Ohio to the 
Cumberland and thence to the bluffs where 
now is Nashville. 

It was a journey where death lay in 
every bend of the river. By day and night 
they were sniped by savages. It was bitter 
cold, and smallpox broke out among them. 
The Indians, massacring some of these, 
contracted the disease and afterward died 
by the thousands. Rachel, thirteen years 
old, often held the helm while her father 
used his rifle. She was the comeliest, most 
daring, most popular girl on the boat. 

Colonel Donelson was a well-educated 
man and Rachel was a well-bred girl. Her 
father was the only son of a father of the 
same name, who came from London to 
America in 1716, settled on the Delaware 
and married Catherine Davis. Her brother, 
Samuel Davis, was a noted preacher and 
one of the first presidents of Princeton. 
Rachel’s father was born in 1720, married 
Rachel Stockley, of Virginia, and moved 
there when the local government appointed 
him surveyor of Pittsylvania County. Asa 
girl she visited with him both Mount Ver- 
non and Monticello, and in after life often 
told interesting reminiscences of colonial 
customs and usages—the appearance, man- 
ners and customs of the grand dames of 
that day. She was taught to play on the 
piano, a rare accomplishment of that day. 
Jackson himself played on the flute, and 
on a Visit to Philadelphia after his marriage 
bought his wife a piano, said to have been 
owned by Martha Custis, on which she 
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often played, accompanied by him on the 
flute. 

Colonel Donelson was elected colonel of 
a colonial regiment in Pittsylvania County. 
He served also in the House of Burgesses. 
He was an intimate friend of Washington, 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry. They were 
often guests at his home. Rachel was 
brought up in this atmosphere and had the 
schooling of a girl of her age. ? 

Those who knew Rachel Donelson never 
tired, in their day, telling of her beauty, 
her goodness, her sweetness and natural 
charm. She is described as being a brunette, 
with olive complexion and high coloring, 
black eyes that danced and sparkled with 
fun; vivacious, kindly. Lips that were 
true carnelian. A rare wilderness beauty. 

After Colonel Donelson’s death her 
mother moved to Kentucky to be safe from 
the Indians. She rented a house from the 
Widow Robards and Rachel soon married 
her handsome dashing young son Lewis. 
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Jackson, a Young Lawyer, Was Ridiculed and Abused by Col. Waightstill Avery, Before the Court and Jury. 
Jackson Immediately Wrote Him This Challenge on the Flyleaf of a Law Book and Later Forced Him to 
Friends Interceded, and Though Shots Were Fired Neither, it is Said, Shot to Kill 


About 1750, William Robards, a well-to- 
do Welshman, emigrated to America and 
settled in Goochland County, Virginia. He 
married Sallie Hull, related to the Mosby, 
Lee, Imboden and Carter families. Two of 
their sons were colonial captains. When the 
war closed they emigrated to Kentucky, 
buying with their military scrip land in 
Mercer County. Their sisters were noted 
for beauty and social tact and made bril- 
liant marriages, the eldest marrying Thomas 
Davis, first congressman from Kentucky; 
the second, Governor Floyd, territorial 
governor; the third, John Jouett, ancestor 
of the artist and Admiral Jouett; and the 
youngest, William Buckner, ancestor of 
Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner. The mother 
of these girls, proud and high-spirited, was 
considered the most influential personage 
in the Blue Grass region. Rachel Donel- 
son’s beauty, wit and vivacity attracted 
many suitors and her marriage to Lewis 
Robards, sanctioned by mother and sisters, 
followed an ardent wooing. That she should 
have been welcomed to such a household 
is proof positive of her many attractions. 
Robards was handsome, well educated, pol- 
ished in manner and conversation, but high- 
tempered and jealous; and, to Rachel, he 
proved a tyrannical husband, jealous of 
male and female attentions to his wife. It 
was not a happy marriage. It was a failure. 
It is not necessary to go into it. There “te 
no scandal, no moral reproach on either 
side. 

Mrs. Donelson moved back to Tennessee 
with Robards and Rachel. She had a 
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commanding brick home twelve miles fr 
Nashville. Young Andrew Jackson a 
young John Overton boarded there a 
had their law office in her yard. You 
Robards’ jealousy flamed anew. He ; 
cused his wife of being in love with Jacks 

The latter overheard it and, expostul 
ing with the young husband, made matt 
worse. Robards moved back to Kentuel 
Overton and Jackson sought board e] 
where. Rachel,on her husband’s intercedi 
through Overton, went back to Kentue 
and lived with him again. She soon 
turned. She would never see him again. 

Robards applied to the legislature of V 
ginia— Kentucky being a territory of tl 
state—and on December 20, 1790, that | 
islature passed an act permitting Roba; 
to go into the courts to obtain a divo 
from his wife. The misinterpretation of t 
act caused all the heartbreaks of after yes 
The papers asserted that the act grante 
complete divorce. An inspection of the: 
shows that it was not orde) 
printed until in 1808 and ; 
really printed until 1828. All: 
letters from Kentucky said | 
act was final. Rachel receij 
one from her mother-in-law, ¥ 
still held her affection for 
Tennessee girl, in which that 
cellent lady thought the act) 
final. Overton himself, afi 
ward Supreme Court just 
considered it final. The delay 
publication in those days n 
have prevented Jackson him 
from reading the act. 


The Dickinson Duel 


N THE summer of 1791, w 
Rachel was visiting the fan 
of Col. Thomas Marston Gre 
of Natchez, Mississippi, Jack 
married her. The young cot 
returned to Tennessee and w 
to live at Jackson’s home, Hi 
er’s Hill. | 
Robards waited three yi 
before he went before the co! 
and got his decree, In it 
showed the only yellow in 
24 whole affair—he took his de 
oe on the statutory act instea 
desertion, as he should h 
done three years before. | 
Jacksonremarried hiswife. 
uary 17, 1794. Then he bor 
two deadly rifled dueling 
tols. With one of these he k| 
Charles Dickinson. It is a long story 
not pleasant in the telling. Polities— 
desire of his political enemies to get | 
out of the way—was, as much as anyth| 
behind it. He overshadowed all aro| 
him. Sometimes he was ruthless it) 
Young Dickinson, of a distinguished B 
more family, who had moved to Tenne 
and married the daughter of Major Jo: 
Erwin, was selected to do the work. He 
considered the best shot in the Southy 
Before him Jackson had not one chant! 
ten. Neither Dickinson nor his fri 
thought the young Baltimore blade wé! 
any danger at all. Many things led ul 
it; among others, a horse race that n 
came off. Major Erwin, Dickinson’s a 
in-law, and Jackson had matched 1 
horses, Plough Boy and Truxton, fora! 
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mile race, a two-thousand-dollar p! 
eight hundred dollars forfeit, play or 
On the day of the race Erwin paid the m| 
and withdrew his horse. Jackson | 
caned Dickinson’s friend, “ Mr. T. Sw} 
late of Va.,’’ as he signed himself, for 1) 
dling in it, carrying tales to Dickinson 
Erwin and lying. 

Dickinson, in his cups at the old N 
ville Inn, denounced Jackson as a C0" 
and poltroon, and in pure malice, sent 
unforgivable shaft with it: ‘“‘He lived 
years with his wife before he was marrl 
her.” There was much correspondence! 
Dickinson left for Natchez, where he £7 
the winter and spring practicing for’! 
duel. On his return, the last week of ]} 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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_ (Continued from Page 84) 
on challenged him. But it was not 
after Dickinson had sent to the local 
,a scurrilous letter intended to force 
on to fight. Jackson sent his friend 
‘on to read it before publication. 
orton read it and said, ‘‘ You cannot 
it, general; you have got to fight.” 
vas the old story of the cavalier and 
well. Dickinson was the cavalier. He 
‘ed, not in God but in Dickinson. He 
yeksure and incorrigible in it. On the 
0 the dueling grounds on Red River, 
yan County, Kentucky, a day’s long 
‘om Nashville, when he stopped at the 
) shot strings in two for Jackson to see 
came by; he shot the red out of the 
/hearts at twenty-four feet, and to the 
ird he said, ‘Show this to Jackson 
he passes. I will shoot his heart out 
hat.” 
‘kgon overruled both his second and 
‘rgeon when he said his only chance, 
Dickinson was the quickest and surest, 
) let him shoot first in the hope that, 
‘in haste, he might miss. The truth is, 
‘Jackson kissed his wife good-by, she, 
iever doubted but that her husband 
| be victorious—for was he not, in her 
God’s predestined, and could any 
sever befall him?—had said to him, 
yssible, spare him for his wife and his 
in babe.” 
‘he had missed me,” Jackson said after- 
ito his second, Gen. Thomas Overton, 
fended to shoot into the air; but when 
iis ball plow through my ribs, I would 


ccilled him if he had shot me through. 


hart.” 

\t is what Dickinson nearly did. In- 
ly, at the word, he fired. Overton saw 
ast fly from Jackson’s coat over his 
“saw him swerve, and then—like the 
'y he was—steady himself to erect- 
| Dickinson, in dismay, stepped back 
che peg his right foot was on. 

ly God, have I missed the damned 
jrel?”’ 

ithe law of the code duello, Overton 
il have shot him promptly. He had 
id back a yard or two from his mark. 
id, with drawn pistol, he forced Dick- 
ito the mark again. Jackson calmly, 
trately took aim, and then a thing hap- 
¢ that dovetails into the mysterious. 
t2 touch of the hair trigger, the rifle 
cthat had never failed him stopped on 
ilf cock. Did the same power that 
“ackson should be spared for nobler 
{ try to save Dickinson also? 

inl, deliberately, the wounded gen- 
scocked his pistol. Grimly, deliber- 
Nhe fired. Dickinson collapsed, shot 
th the body just under the ribs. 


Rachel’s Gentle Influence 


asson walked from the field, his left 
tilready half full of blood; the only 
12 all the annals of dueling who stood 
hore a dead-sure shot at eight yards, 
iting him to shoot first. When he 
‘id his horse he staggered a little. 
4e you shot badly?” asked his surgeon, 
t to unbutton his coat. 
4, he pinked me a little,” he said, with 
‘mor. 
| would he let them see his wound 
he had ridden several miles to a little 
iat the dying Dickinson might not 
fe had been touched. But that after- 
the sent the dying Dickinson a bot- 
ria 
acson was badly wounded. The old 
ul never entirely healed. One inch 
tr to the left and there would have 
10 victorious Creek War, no brilliant 
ecisive Battle of New Orleans, no 
tl States of America perhaps—only a 
«roup of quarreling republics. 
t night his beloved Rachel took her 
yy husband in her arms and kissed him. 


: ‘Ishe prayed for Dickinson’s wife and 


that day Rachel Jackson became 
ly his wife but his religion. She 
« his fiery soul. He joined her little 
at the Hermitage. 
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Was there ever woman like her? Was 
there ever such love among the great of 
history? One that had taken blood and 
sacrifice to seal, and so sweeter for the pain 
it carried. Was this a common, ignorant, 
dowdy woman, this queen of our wilderness 
Cesar, through whose beauty of form and 
soul held through life and death the idola- 
trous love of her great husband? 

The truth is it was the wise guiding but 
gentle hand of Rachel Jackson, her sane 
advice, her farseeing vision, that made 
Andrew Jackson what he ultimately was; 
turning the fiery militia general into the 
cool, courteous gentleman of her parlor; 
the impetuous owner of race horses into the 
dignified judge of the Superior Court; the 
tempestuous leader of fighting, swearing 
men, into the senator from Tennessee; the 
tired and shabbily uniformed major general 
of the armies of his country into that 
chivalrous, fascinating hero of New Orleans 
whom the fine women of their fine society 
acclaimed a prince; a duelist into a Chris- 
tian, a humble elder in her little church. 
His own words should be sufficient: 

“We lived together, happy husband, lov- 
ing wife for nearly forty years. When I 
entered my room it seemed hallowed by a 
divine presence. J never heard her say a 
word that could sully an angel’s lips or 
knew her to commit any act her Maker 
could have condemned. What I have ac- 
complished I owe to her. Had I always 
taken her advice, deeds I now regret would 
never have been committed. She made 
earth a paradise for me. Without her there 
could be no heaven.” 


Letters of Two Lovers 


I cannot refrain from presenting two 
letters of these lovers—married twenty-two 
years—which probably have not had his- 
torical or magazine reproduction before. 
They were copied carefully by Mrs. Emma 
Look Scott, a Tennessee historian, several 
years ago, from the originals in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Amy Jackson, widow of Andrew 
Jackson III, from whom she had inherited 
them. Some of the spelling in the words of 
Mrs. Jackson’s were standardized in the 
editing and a few of Jackson’s; also punc- 
tuation; but no word was otherwise changed 
or any substituted. Jackson wrote his 
letter at one o’clock, on the head of a barrel, 
with a tallow candle for a light, on a bitter 
January night, 1813, when, having per- 
sonally raised a force of more than two 
thousand Tennesseeans in the dark days of 
a war which had so far gone against his 
country, he literally forced theirs and his 
services on the weak and dilatory Govern- 
ment at Washington, and now was embark- 


.. ing down the river in flatboats to Natchez, 


Mississippi. With these troops, two years 
later, he stopped Kean’s advance in New 

rleans in a night attack that has no equal 
ik history. 


“My Love: I have this evening since 
dark received your affectionate letter by 

inwiddie. I was down at the boat re- 
ceiving the arms just arrived, and did not 
get up until dark, when I found the old 
man waiting for me. He has carefully 
handed me your miniature. I shall wear it 
near my bosom; but this was useless for 
without your miniature my recollection 
never fails me of your likeness. 

“The sensibility of our beloved son has 
charmed me. I have no doubt from the 
sweetness of his disposition, from histiiaod 
sense as evidenced for his age, he will take 
care of us both in our declining years. From 
our fondness toward him, his return of af- 
fection to us, I have every hope, if he should 
be spared to manhood, that he will, with a 
careful education, realize all our wishes. 
Kiss him for his papa and give him the nuts 
and ginger cake sent him by Dinwiddie. 

“I thank you for your prayers. I thank 
you for your determined resolution to bear 
our separation with fortitude. We part but 
for a few days—for a few fleeting weeks 
when the protecting hand of Providence, if 
it is His will, will restore us to each other’s 
arms. In storms, in battles, amidst the 
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raging billows, His protecting hand can 
save. In the peaceful shade; in calm; in 
palaces, His avenging hand can destroy. 

“Then let us not repine—His will be 
done—our country calls—the god of battle 
cries aloud for vengeance—we are the means 
in His hands to punish the infamous Britons 
for their sacrilegious deeds. We trust in the 
righteousness of our cause and the god of 
battle will protect us. Hence, then, dispel 
any gloomy ideas that our separation may 
occasion, bear it with Christian cheerful- 
ness and resignation. I shall write to you 
often, and I shall always be happy to hear 
from you. If I can get the arms on board 
tomorrow I shall sail early on Monday 
morning. My fatigue has been great, but 
when I get afloat they will be measurably 
over compared to what they have been. 
My .expense--has~been great—surpassing 
anything I had any idea of. 

‘Tt is now 1 o’clock in the morning—the 
candle nearly out, and I must go to bed. 


May the angelic hosts that reward and pro- . 


tect virtue and innocence and preserve the 
good be with you until I return, is the 
sincere supplication of your affectionate 


husband. ‘‘ ANDREW JACKSON.” 


He wrote her again from the mouth of 
the Cumberland, and this is her reply: 


“My Dear Husband: Your letter of the 
18th of January from the mouth of the 
Cumberland river came safe to hand. It 
was everything to me. I rejoiced. I was 
happy to hear you were in health. It was 
my nightly prayer to Almighty God. My 
thoughts are forever on thee. Where’er I 
go, where’er I turn, my thoughts, my fears, 
my doubts distress me. Then a little hope 
revives again and that keeps me alive. 
Were it not for that, I must sink; I should 
die in my present situation. But my blessed 
Redeemer is making intercession with the 
Father for us to meet again, to restore you 
to my bosom, where every vein, every pulse 
beats high for your health, your safety, and 
all your wishes crowned. Do not, my be- 
loved husband, let the love of country, fame 
and honor, make you forget you have one. 
Without you, I would think them all empty 
shadows. You will say this is not the lan- 
guage of a patriot, but it is the language 
of a faithful wife; one I know you esteem 
and love sincerely, but Oh! how many 
pangs, how many heart-rending sighs has 
your absence cost me. My time passes 
heavily and I am not in good health, but I 
hope to see you once more on this globe, 
and after this frail life ends, be with you in 
happier climes, where I shall experience no 
more painful separation, and I shall be at 
rest. I feel a foretaste of the joys that are 
to the virtuous souls. 

“Our little Andrew is well; the most af- 
fectionate little darling on earth. Often 
does he ask me injbed not to cry, papa will 
come again and I feel my cheeks to know if 
I am shedding tears. On Thursday last, he 
said, ‘Mama, let’s go to Nashville and see if 
he’s there.’ I told him where you had gone. 
He said, ‘Don’t cry, sweet mama.’ You 
can’t think how that supported me in my 
trials. I wish’l-were with you—vain wish. 
Pray, my dear, write me often. It’s a 
cordial—it’s a balm to my mind in my 
lonesome hours. I treasure them up as a 


miser his gold. I could write more to your ' 


satisfaction, could I refrain from tears, but 


you know how to make allowances for me. 


“The stock wants there master’s eye; all + 
your, household regrets your absence; all 
wishing, and praying! for your return. 

“May }the Almigh by God , of heaven 
shower down his blessings. 
you, assist you in the ways of life, in the 
ways of righteousness, be your shield in 
time of danger, support you in the paths 
of wisdom—the ways thereof in peace afar. 
Think of me your dearest friend on earth. 


“RACHEL JACKSON.” 
“Mr. A. Jackson.” 


The triumphant vindication of Jackson 
and his wife, as a result of this election, set 
all Tennessee ablaze. As for her, she did 
not care for it—‘“‘For Mr. Jackson’s sake I 
am glad; for my own I never wished it.” 


«she would:go. through it. 


His mercy on : 
‘honor. ‘The brave sweet heart that had ng 
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Besides, she was getting old; she was 
tired, she was ill. 

“Tf I could only live here the rest of my 
life in peace with him!” she sighed. 

But it was not to be. Beautiful gowns 
had been ordered for her. Her women 
friends, knowing she was ill and tired, 
formed themselves into a committee to see 
that the mistress of the White House 
should enter it a queen in attire as in 
character. 

Nashville itself was to give a great ball in 
their honor on the night of December 
twenty-third, the anniversary of Jackson’s 
night battle fourteen years before, when, 
with that audacity which Foch says only 
the great generals have, he attacked at 
night on an open plain a greater force of 
veteran soldiers with-his half-armed Indian | 
fighters from Tennessee and Kentucky and 
stopped the victorious march of Paken- 
ham’s army. He won in fact the greater 
battle that night. 

It was a bright December morning ern 


she rode into town for her last fittings. Her 
great coach carried hér swiftly in. She 
tried to be interested for his sake. But 


she was old—sixty-one—few pioneer women 
reached that age. They succumbed to child- 
bearing, to monotonous, killing drudgery, 
to hard work,'to medicines that were not, to 
physicians that bled and knew little. Her 
life had been;long—long in what she had 
seen and suffered. 

She had seen the bloody body of her 
brave father’ brought home, murdered as 
he returned from Kentucky for corn.’ She 
had seen her neighbors murdered, their chil- 
dren scalped, her girl friends seized and car: 
ried off by savages for a fate worse than the 
scalping knife. She had been the innocent 
victim of an ill-mated love—a deserted bride 
in the wilderness. | 

She had found her own great lover only 
to see him ride home one day bloody, hav: 
ing staked his life for her honor. She had 
seen him march into the wilderness so 
wounded that he was scarce able to sit hi$ 
horse, and in the pangs of her farewell was 
the small chance of his returning alive. 

But she had mét.the emergency. It was 
he who had told ‘her that in his absence no 
one could have managed his, thousands of 
acres with slaves arid servants with greater 
efficiency and'skill. }Very proudly, too, she 
knew that among all the great she had 
entertained, Lafayette, Madison and othe 
great men of the United States, all had 
gone away revived and cheered by het 
kindly heart. She had seen him go again to 
the war and come back with the greatest 
battle glory of the century. She had prayed 
that he might stay—how he wished te 
stay !—but again the call of his country; 
and again he marched to the Florida wars 
Again he had returned to stay, but again? 
was duty and the call of his country. : 


The Shaft of Scandal 


And now the supreme honor was his, 
How she loved him! How she worgniped 
him! He who had taken her from the cabi 

of calumny and made her the first lady of 
the land. 

She was old, ‘she was ill, but for his sake 
At noor 


she went to the parlors of the old Nashvillé 


‘Inn to rest, From out of its double doors 


she heard: ‘her. name. Startled, amazed, she 
heard it all—the gossip of the campaign, 


“the pamphlet written in her defense, the 


infamy and lies she had never dreamed of, 
For the second time she realized that her 
husband had fought to the death for her 


fear of savage or scalping knife, or in; 
justice, privations, sorrows, died under the 
shaft of that scandal. .. . 

He buried her in the garden, a broken- 
hearted old man. The light of his soul was 
out. The White House was to him an 
empty place in which he would do his great 
duty as he saw it and come speedily back 
torher. . 57 

The heart that never had quailed before 
savage or Briton, that Dickinson could not 
shoot out, broke before that grave, 
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Batteries 


July 25 


from this Cabine 


This is Mister Ray-O-Lite 
Your Guide to Guaranteed Batteries. You'll 
find him on every French product and on 
this French Ray-O-Lite Test Cabinet which 
thousands of dealers have installed for your 
convenience and protection. 


ans 


ae 
Mobis 


HIS French Ray-O-Lite Cabinet insures 

satisfactory performance of French Bat- 
teries. Our laboratories build many hours of 
bright light into French Batteries. The Testers 
jillustrated below] in the Cabinet are provided 
to make certain that you receive that full 
measure of dependable light-service. Every bat- 
tery, every lamp must prove that its strength 
is up to the high French standards pile you 
take it away. 


For your own protection, buy at stores dis- 
playing French Ray-O-Lites in this Cabinet 
and satisfy yourself that batteries and lamps 
are full powered at the time of purchase. 
Stores which safeguard your interests by in- 
stalling the Ray-O-Lite Cabinet are good places 
to trade. Patronize them. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


This Test Guarantees Full Powered 
Batteries 
This shows one of the battery test blocks 
of the French Ray-O-Lite Cabinet. It gives 


It is a quick, convenient method by whi 


you can assure yourself that the battery is 
fresh and full powered. 


AND 


BATTERIE 


See 


positive, visible proof of battery strength. — 


RAY-O-LITE 
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trench Improve 
h ° : 1 
jummer Radio Reception 


HEN static crashes and signals weaken, 

the extra power built into French 
Radio Batteries will improve reception on any 
set and make summer radio enjoyable. 


There are many technical points and intri- 
cate manufacturing processes making French 
Radio Batteries the best that present day skill 
and knowledge can build; but the final and 
only positive proof is the length and quality 
of service you get in your radio set. We are 
anxious for you to make such a test of service. 


: 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


VARIABLE VOLTACE 


LL- 
Ee MUM OF 45 VOLTS 


Refurnish your set now with French Radio 
Batteries and keep a record of their service. You 
will fill many summer hours with satisfactory 
use of your set and the record will convince 
you that French Batteries are, indeed, Radio’s 
Best Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
French Ray-O-Vac No. 9303 


ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER KANSAS CITY CHICAGO The most economical and satisfactory vertical battery 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS for multiple tube sets using more than 15 milliam- 
peres. 2234 and 45 volt taps. Size 84," x 4445 x 73". 
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VA 


fm RAD urs 
Levers s1eee 


ee 
yw ra om pray French Ray-O-Vac French Ray-O-Vac 
RAMONE No. 231R No. 1211 

UL. This 414 volt “C” battery For “‘A” Circuits 
| BATT WERTICAS, yas is also adjustable to 1% 1144 volts single 
| ; NC . and 3 volts. cell. Also in 2 and 
| Size 4” x 114" x2". 3 cell units. 

CE 
Ss vours es eA eee erases 
BB wispacruneo CE RBON CO yo 2151 = 


French Ray-O-Vac 


TREMCH BATTERY Gs. 
No. 5151BP —_= 


GON, 
opera tus 


MANUFA' 
ESPECIALLY Fi 


Recommended only for TE N 
t: - 
sets where battery com Ree French Ray-O-Vac No. 2151 French Ray-O-Vac No. 2153 
partment is too small for MOE IN ‘ , i i 
ailatger sie “B". pee | mA Adjustable voltage 1614, 18, 1914, 21 Vertical type with same 
Size 414x214" x21 and 2214 and will give long dependable capacity and service as 2151, 
‘| 105 service on sets using up to 15 milliam- but 2214 volts only. 
peres current. Size 654 x 4q}y"” x 351”. Size 734” X 414x314”. prerely Pree ies 
o. 


” 


A small size 2214 volt “B 
for very light use only. 
Size 375" x 28," x 249”. 


French Ray-O-Vac No. 2303 
For vertical type sets requiring a large 
battery in small space, this battery is 
recommended. Size 8’ x 714” x 3%". 
45 volt with 2214 volt tap. 


Advertising Department, 
French Battery Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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| Please send me your free 

| book—Radio Trouble- 

| finderandup-to-the-min- 

| ute list of Broadcasting , 
| Stations, logging record, 
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French Ray-O-Vac No. 1153 

Vertical ce aoe ae use where 
space is limited, but where current é 
\French Ray-O-Vac No. 9151 needed is greater than smaller sizes Once Heng Bay-O-Vee Ae pent 1 
fa size battery with larger cell units can supply economically. battery will” sive Caiceat spr oY fan er 
fing twice the life of other 221% volt Size 544" ¥ 34" x 254", many ‘hours rele. e a eet 16% 18. : % 
es, For use on all multiple tube sets. ' 21,22% and Size 834” x6" x 1g" » 194, 

Size 654" x 444" x 414". g22 7g end 45. VUE O73 A X3A'- | | REN ae eRe OSI a ee 
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Grown Up N 
Together 


INCE the Ford’s early 

days, MILWAUKEE 

Timers have played a 
vital part in keeping mil- 
lions of these sturdy auto- 
mobiles in top-notch running 
condition. 


By improving the ignition of 
the marvelous Ford motor, 
the MILWAUKEE Timer 
makes it easier starting, 
smoother running, speedier 
and more powerful. 


Just as the design of the Ford mo- 
tor has never been vitally chang- 
ed, so also the MILWAUKEE 
with its Ford-type roller-brush— 
the kind that Ford experts recom- 
mend — has remained _ basically 
the same. 


The new MILWAUKEE Timer, 
with its short-proof case of hand- 
some Bakelite, is known to mil- 
lions of Ford owners for its 
hotter, fatter, sure-firing sparks, 
its long life and all-around 
dependability. Put a MIL- / 
WAUKEE Timer on your / 
Ford today. Get it from 
your garage, auto supply 

or hardware dealer. 


f 


Standard Price $Qianc In eer 


$2.75) 
MILWAUKEE 
MOTOR PRODUCTS, 
Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. whe 


MOULWAUIKIEIE 
TIMER & FORDE:y 
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The croupier lowered his hands and 
twirled his wheel. He reflected upon the 
caliber of those who had gone down in the 
affray, any one of them accounted among 
the deadliest gun fighters of his day. 

“You-all are real apt at self-defense,’’ he 
commented; “right at the head of your 
class.” 

Hollister looked about him, studying the 
patrons, 

“‘It seems sheepmen ain’t welcome here- 
abouts,” he said. ‘‘We’ll sift on back home. 
Any of you boys too bad hurt to make it, 
riding easy, after patching yourselves up 
a bit?” 

It seemed not. 

“Only Crippen, of course, and Morton,” 


‘one man reported, entering from the rear. 


‘““Webber.come out and shot Morton. Then 
I got Webber.” 

Another man stepped through the front 
entrance. 

-‘*Wharton wants to see you out front,” 
he informed. Hollister in an undertone. 

Hollister, acting upon this summons, 
joined Wharton in the shelter of a doorway. 

“There’s a coot over in that little adobe 
hut yonder—a short, fat-like party. It 
was him that fired first from that window. 
Then I shelled him back under cover,” 
Wharton informed. 

“That will be Sloane, and I eat him,” 
Hollister said. “You hold him there. I’ve 
got some business in Coulard’s office that’ll 
take maybe ten minutes. I’ll go in the back 
way so no one will know I’m inside it. 
Then I’ll come out from the back and circle 
up to the blank side wall of that ’dobe hut 
of Judge Sloane’s,”’ 

He invaded Coulard’s office by way of 
the rear entrance. The door of the safe 
stood ajar. He ignored the sack of gold and 
the packets of currency, turning his atten- 
tion to the sheafs of papers that were 
pigeonholed in the open-faced compart- 
ments. Swiftly, one after another, he 
thumbed them over. Not one note did he 
find that was signed by Art Langford and 
made out to either Coulard or Slaven—no 
sign of a deed from Langford. Eventually, 
however, he found a deed, dated upon that 
day, which conveyed the Bar Z Bell from 
Slaven to Coulard. This in itself was suffi- 
cient evidence of the existence, somewhere, 
of a deed from Langford to Slaven. This 
one document he slipped into his pocket. 
Two minutes later he stood at the blank- 
walled side of Sloane’s domicile and peered 
round its corner near the open window 
from which Sloane had fired. The sound of 
wheezy breathing reached his ears. | 

“Come on out, Sloane,” he ordered. 

The leaky breathing ended in a husky 
exhalation, but’ there was no other reply. 

“Sloane, you can either come on out this 
second or I’ll order this joint riddled and 
have done with it,’’ Hollister announced. 
“Time is short. Take your choice.” 

“What do you want with me?’’ Sloane 
protested weakly. 

“Nothing—only to talk with you,” said 
Hollister. ‘‘Come on out. No one is going 
to hurt you.” 

Sloane came forth hesitantly, like some 
apprehensive rodent emerging from its bur- 
row. 

“Now,” said Hollister, when he had 
moved Sloane into a moonlit space, 
““where’s Slaven?”’ 

“He was outside here just as you-all went 
into Coulard’s door. He made off some- 
where.” 

‘““Where would he go?” Hollister de- 
manded. 

Judge Sloane expressed his inability to 
hazard a guess, there were so many places 
to go. 

“Take me to the courthouse,” Hollister 
ordered. ‘“‘There’s something there that I 


‘want to see.” 


Sloane led the way and in a very few 
minutes, at Hollister’s insistence, he had 
opened the new books in the register of 
deeds’ office and exhibited a fresh entry, 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


recording a deed that conveyed the Bar Z 
Bell from Langford to Slaven. 

“Now, Sloane, you don’t want to hang, 
but that’s a contingency that’s creeping up 
on you. Coulard, Webber and Moss are no 
more. Slaven is hiding out somewhere and 
we'll soon smoke him out. There’s some 
things I want to know. Where is the deed 
from Langford to Slaven, and the notes or 
whatever other paper that’s supposed to 
show why he parted with the Bar Z Bell?” 
As he spoke he was cutting the page con- 
taining the entry from the book. He folded 
it and placed it with the other paper in his 
pocket. “‘I aim to collect that assortment 
and turn them over to Langford.” 

“Langford!’’ Sloane blurted. 

His voice was husky and he stared 
glassily at his interlocutor. 

“Who else?” Hollister returned. 

“Langford’s dead,’ Sloane stated 
hoarsely. ‘‘He was buried this morning.” 

He broke off, backing hastily away from 
Hollister as that individual blazed forth: 

“What did he die of? Now you speak 
right out in meeting and spill this whole 
thing. You tell me the truth and you get 
off free. Answer every question straight 
out. Don’t stop and study.” 

Judge Sloane was not of the same stern 
fiber that had characterized his erstwhile 
associates. Under Hollister’s questioning, 
he spoke, in an effort to save his skin at the 
expense of anything else whatsoever. Occa- 
sionally he lied, plausibly but not convinc- 
ingly, and each time Hollister cut him 
short and extracted the truth. For the first 
time Hollister learned of the event of the 
preceding night. Only an hour before, he 
had chuckled as he pictured Langford’s 
chagrin when he marshaled his men to the 
capture of the deserted stronghold on the 
hill. 

“It was when the girl said what she did 
that Coulard got apprehensive and urged 
Slaven to lay low until they found out what 
sort of temper the boys was in when they 
come back. If she’d tell them anything 
that put ’em in a nasty frame o’ mind, 
Slaven had better stay out of these parts 
for a spell till folks sort of forgot,’’ Sloane 
concluded. 

This was the first that Hollister had 
heard to the effect that Sarah Lee had re- 
turned. Eventually, under Hollister’s swift, 
ruthless interrogation, Sloane, perspiring 
profusely, his hands working spasmodi- 
cally, protested that Coulard and Slaven did 


not confide many details to him, a state-, - 


ment in which Hollister placed full cre- 


dence. Sloane asserted that most of his’ 


surmises came from piecing’together chance 
remarks, since Slaven, Webber and Coul- 
ard, though not confiding in him, neverthe- 
less were prone to be somewhat unguarded 
in their utterances when in his presence. 
Just what the girl had meant, just how 
much she knew, where she was headed and 
with what purpose in mind, were necessa- 
rily matters for disquieting conjecture; and 
Sloane had heard some discussion of it be- 
tween the others.. Sand Crawl had been 
mentioned as a likely spot for some pur- 
pose, and the Mescalano Trail. Later, 
toward nightfall, he had seen Slaven filling 
two skin water bags, but he had failed to 
leave town before Hollister’s men arrived. 
That, Sloane protested, was all that he was 
able to relate. 

Hollister, convinced of the relative truth 
of this contention, departed with Sloane 
and headed back for the Nugget. 

“‘Sloane,”’ he said, ‘‘I’m as good as my 
word. It was Slaven, not you, that shot at 
Slack’s back from across the corner, as far 
as we’re concerned, and as long as you’re 
convinced that we acted only in self- 
defense throughout. You swear to that if 
it ever comes up. You’re in the clear for 
just as long as you stay on the right side o 
the road. I’ll put you in charge of the town 
to set a guard on Coulard’s office and close 
the safe right while I’m watching you. 
When the boys get back from my place, 
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you give it to them straight. You’ll be! 
ting here, an exponent of law and ord) 
when the law comes in, which will be rij 
sudden. I’ve sent to Fort Ciradua for | 
tervention now.” 

These arrangements completed, he : 
quired after such of his men as were hy, 
Finding the injuries mostly superfic| 
none of them dangerous, he drew Whei| 
aside. 
“You take charge and help to ease } 
boys back out home. You can’t travel {| 
with some that’s shot pretty severe. Hj] 
east first, and well into Spanish Acres | 
fore turning south, so you won’t meet t | 
crew coming back. I’m going out al; 
Slaven. When you get back, bring Whar j 
and come to Sand Crawl.” | 

Ten minutes thereafter he rode out| 
Rolavi Wells on a fresh horse which he]} 
procured at the barn, leaving his own ti} 
animal to be led home by one of his m|, 
It would, he knew, be a suicidal undert |: 
ing to follow Slaven with the hope of 01). 
taking him. Slaven, certain to discover « 
fact that he was followed, would sim j 
drop behind some convenient ridge |( 
bushwhack his pursuer. 

Hollister headed almost due south. 
holding this course clear to the cafior |i 
the Rio Tasao he would just miss the w }: 
ern extremity of Sand Crawl. Then, sk; 
ing its rims to the east, he would come | 
at the head of the Mescalano Trail. | 
better that he should be waiting for Sla 

P 


than to find Slaven waiting for him, he 
flected. It lacked an hour of midnight, | 
an eighty-mile ride lay ahead. Hour a» 
hour, he held on at a moderate gait {) 
covered the miles but exerted not too g \i 
a strain on the horse. 
Eventually the animal showed a té| 
ency to slacken its gait, yet exhibited | 
symptom of excessive fatigue. Holli» 
looked at his watch. It showed ‘t 
o’clock. 
“‘We’re way off ahead of him by i 
1 


He won’t be riding hard, but saving 
horse,’’ Hollister surmised. ‘‘I’ll save | 
up a bit too.” 
He slackened the gait to a shuffling {| 
“Tf only I was riding through Spa } 
Acres now instead of off west here, I a 
change mounts every hour at some Tl 
hogan.” 
A crimson streak appeared in the ¢{t 
then gray dawn shifted across the det 
Mustangs spurted ahead of him. Thi! 
band of horses, showing no great fear, |! 
loped a short distance and wheeled to 2 
him. 
“A bunch of broke horses,” he said. * 
wonder now if you’ve got one good sI 
left in you so’s I could maybe dab ¥j 
twine onto one of those chaps.” 
He headed for the horses and } 
whirled and fled, one of them kicking ut 
heels in an excess of spirits. He pulleii 
behind them, unbuckling his rope 
After one short spurt, the horses set 
down to a steady gait;-evidencing no- E 
frantic desire to outdistance him. 
good mount beneath him let out ano® 
lap of speed and drew -up, close on 1?i 
heels. Hollister singled out a big bay § 
ing, swung his loop as his horse darted}! 
ward, made his cast and watched then's 
settle squarely about the neck of the 4 
ing. Five minutes later he was whi)! 
across the country on an animal that 


anxious to go. 

“Won’t do any harm to travel,’ B 5's e 
concluded. ‘‘Slaven might have done 
same thing, and caught upa fresh a 
the range somewhere.”’ 

When the sun was three hours hig! 
reached the head of the Mescalano Til 
where it pitched down into the cao? 
the Rio Tasao. 


xXXI 
ee crest of the slight ridge afforde 2! 
excellent view of the country just ab 
The landscape, for a hundred yards irh 
(Continued on Page 95) 


(Continued from Page 92) 
yund, was excessively choppy. Some 
rush, dwarfed and straggling, had 
ed a precarious root hold and was 
ing valiantly for continued existence. 
asional yucca reared its head. It was 
etween the sheltering spear-pointed 
f two of these plants that Hollister 
_ The single tall flower stalk of each 
now dried and dead since the bloom- 
son had passed, towered high above 
seyond the hundred-yard expanse of 
y vegetated country there com- 
i the desolate wastes of shifting 


ister had watched it for two hours, 
nally glancing either way along the 
the cafion, since it was possible that 
, too, would elect to skirt Sand 
rather than to cross it. He had ex- 
svery effort to remain awake, but 
1ess returned at the instant when he 
ad that he had shaken it off. The 
and the long night of hard riding 
d. The glare of the sun on the white 
red his eyes, but whenever he would 
m by closing them for a few seconds, 
d open them again only with diffi- 
‘He tried splashing a little water 
s canteen across his face. This suf- 
it for a space of seconds. He turned 
ked at his horse. The animal grazed 
ach under the first rim of the cafion 
tiny spring. Hollister descended to 
refilled his canteen, a small affair 
but little more than a pint. 
her hour passed. He tried the ex- 
of closing his eyes while he counted 
m opening them, but after starting 
ating he was startled to wakefulness 
| rattle of the dried flower stalks 
‘is head, conscious that he had been 
but not knowing how long a period 
psed meanwhile—probably but a 
onds. He rose and paced about. 
: hour passed. The wound on his 
vas drying, paining him consider- 
at not with sufficient intensity to 
act the drowsiness that was claiming 
Sits own. 
soreeze had freshened, rattling the 
ca stalks and lashing the bayonet 
of the tufted yuccas, and he was 
io pull his hat on more firmly to 
aving it plucked from his head. He 
‘at he was going to sleep and that 
would find him here. 
tafter all, would Slaven find him 
| asked himself suddenly. It had 
1 surmise, formed from what Sloane 
him, that Slaven would wait at 
jing at the head of the Mescalano 
Util word from Coulard should reach 
Im leave the country for a period or 
1:0 Rolayi forthwith, according to 
the tidings be good or bad. But 
nad left Rolayi Wells after hearing 
1. spurt of firing, knowing that Hol- 
id surprised Coulard and was in 
ef the town, so he would be assured 
1 absence from these parts was im- 
\b 
jthen, should he choose the longest 
élest route to safety instead of fol- 
Zhe shortest and easiest? Any time 
fhe night Slaven could have turned 
evest, covered the intervening few 
: Solado Arroyo, effected a crossing 
\ppeared in the breaks. That, Hol- 
lected, was exactly what he would 
die had he left Rolavi Wells under 
yanees similar to those under which 
Fes departed. Then, too, perhaps 
: hat the capture of Slaven was para- 
tras a trifle exaggerated in view of 
ne altered conditions. Slaven was 
1, a certain page in the records de- 
( the citizenry of the Rolavi Sink 
4’, Or soon would be, apprised of 
Citrary to what had been popularly 
in the past. In view of these al- 
onditions, would any papers in 
n possession, or which he had safely 
2 Way, seriously affect Sarah Lee’s 
Olne Bar Z Bell in the future? Hol- 
Sprain, reeling from drowsiness, 
decipher it all. One thing he knew 
eding clarity—that Slaven was 
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not coming this way. It was now an hour 
past noon, and if Slaven were heading for 
the Mescalano Trail he should have reached 
it long since. 

In this last conclusion he failed to take 
into consideration the fact that Slaven was 
a creature devoid of imagination. He could, 
of course, guess with fair accuracy the out- 
come of the affray in Rolavi Wells, but 
guessing was not in his line. Things might 
yet be well, and since he had been in- 
structed to wait for word from Coulard, he 
would wait until assured that no word was 
forthcoming. 

The wind was increasing in violence as 
Hollister tightened his cinches, watered his 
horse and headed out into Sand Crawl. 
Fine sand, under the impetus of the wind, 
curled and eddied round the horse’s hoofs. 
Stray puffs, struck from ridges, hurtled 
down upon Hollister, stinging his face. 
The gale gathered velocity and the air was 
filled with flying particles. Hollister saw 
dark low-hanging clouds which he knew to 
be wind-flung sand billowing across the 
foreground. Then a Rolavi sandstorm 
swept down in all its accumulated intensity. 

The atmosphere was so densely packed 
with hurtling sand as to render breathing 
almost impossible. The kerchief that was 
ever knotted about Hollister’s throat, worn 
for just such emergencies, he now reversed, 
pulling it well up beneath his eyes. He 
could breathe in labored fashion now, but 
his lungs ached. The stinging particles 
swept against him with redoubled force, 
filling his pockets, even filtering into his 
shirt. 

“Hell’s fury!’’ he muttered. ‘“‘This here 
would sandpaper the hide offn a lizard!”’ 

He had covered several miles before the 
storm struck, so there was small use to re- 
turn, as there was no shelter that way un- 
less he could reach the rims of the cafion. 
Neither himself nor the horse could endure 
through any considerable distance in such 
going, so they must hold on until reaching 
some spot that afforded a measure of shel- 
ter. He gave the horse its head and the 
animal turned downwind. After what 
seemed an interminable period, Hollister 
was conscious that locomotion had ceased. 
Gently, he touched the horse with his spur. 
The animal fidgeted uneasily, but declined 
to move. Hollister was aware of the fact 
that the violence of the storm had abated 
somewhat, even though his ears were as- 
sailed by the hissing shriek of the sand- 
laden gale, and he divined that the horse 
had made its way unerringly to shelter. 
They were on the downwind side of a 
twenty-foot wall of hard sand, and the 
horse was backed up to the bank, its ramp 
almost touching. Just to the right, a mat- 
ter of perhaps a dozen feet, the sand- 
freighted wind screeched past down the 
course of an open bottom. The curling 
back lash eddied sand into Hollister’s re- 
treat, and from the bank above it descended 
in a steady downpour, but with no particu- 
lar violence. 

Lassitude overcame him again. He dis- 
mounted and sat on the sand, his head rest- 
ing on his arms as he folded them across his 
knees. Breathing was easier that way. 
Presently he was roused by a sense of suf- 
focation. He had slept until he was half 
covered with sand, but he shook himself 
free and sat down again upon this new and 
higher surface. He wondered, in case this 
should keep up, if the floor of this little cut 
between two sand walls would not soon at- 
tain to the same level as the sheltering 
banks, one rising as the other receded. He 
glanced sidewise at what appeared to be a 
river of sand, running at flood tide a dozen 
feet to his right. It shrieked on its way, so 
dense that he could not see into it. Then he 
slept again. This process was repeated 
three times. 

Eventually, upon opening his eyes, he 
was aware that the fury of the blow had 
abated. The river of sand to his right was 
not so dense as formerly. It was carrying 
only the finer particles now. He felt some- 
what refreshed, at least was not suffering 
acutely for sleep; but his eyelids seemed 
worn away. ‘They smarted abominably 
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and his lips were scorched. Twice during 
the blow he had moistened his lips, and he 
now resorted to the canteen once more, 
shaking it to ascertain how much of the 
precious fluid remained. It seemed to be 
almost empty. The draw to the right now 
held nothing more than an eddying dust 
cloud. He could even see out into it and ob- 
serve a dark object some twenty yards 
away. He regarded it curiously, divining 
that the gale, shrieking down this open bot- 
tom, had scoured out a still deeper chan- 
nel, uncovering this object. It slanted like 
a leaning snag, half erect; and it took on 
the semblance of a scarecrow fashioned in 
human form. Then, quite suddenly, he 
knew that the object was the mummified 


remains of a human being, resurrected by 


the wind. 


Sheltered by a cut-bank draw similar to | 


Hollister’s, but opening into the little bot- 
tom on the far side and perhaps twenty 
yards farther along, another man viewed 
this uncanny spectacle of a dead man’s re- 
appearance. This man grinned, extracted 
his two small skin water bags from the sand, 
plucked forth his saddle and other equip- 


ment and announced to the mummy, | 
“Well, I put you there, but the wind brung | 


you back.” 


Slaven had ridden slowly, saving his | 


horse. An hour before daylight he had per- 
mitted the animal to graze. Then he had 


ridden into Sand Crawl from the north | 


when the sun was two hours high, electing 
to spend the day there and intending to 
emerge with nightfall to water and feed 
his horse, then return for yet another day. 
There might be word from Coulard. In any 


event he had water and there was food in | 


his saddlebags. Why should he hurry? His 


horse had strayed away during the blow, | 
but it would have headed downwind with | 


the storm, and, bridled as it was, even 


though unsaddled, it would not have trav- | 


eled far with trailing ribbons. Before set- 
ting forth in search of it, he advanced some 


twenty feet toward the mummy that pro- | P 


truded from the sand. At that moment a 
conviction formed in Hollister’s mind. 


“John Gillfoyle!’’ he exclaimed, and rose | 


to his feet. 

As he arrived at the edge of his pocket he 
saw Slaven. Both men reached for their 
guns. Hollister’s holster was packed full of 
sand and his weapon refused to clear. He 
freed it with a violent wrench, but Slaven’s 
gun spoke first. There was a numbing 
shock in Hollister’s leg midway between 
the hip and the knee. It let him down, but 
he fired at Slaven as he fell. 

The little dike of sand across the mouth 


of the cut, eddied there by the gale that | 3 
Saws for the big woods 


had raced down the bottoms, concealed him 
from Slaven, whose position was on a lower 
surface. Hollister knew that one thing was 
inevitable. Slaven would circle to the bank 


above and have him at his mercy, for he | 


himself could not maneuver with one leg 
out of commission. Far better that he 
should have it out now, while he could still 
sight Slaven in the open bottom and ex- 
pose only his own head as a target. Acting 
on this impulse, he lifted his gun even with 
his eye and peered over the little sand dike. 
Just as he made out Slaven’s form, stretched 
out prone in the sand, a million pin wheels 
exploded in his brain and the light went 
out. 

Out in the bottom, where Hollister’s first 
and only shot had dropped him, Slaven 
watched that little dike. His eyes were 
wavering and he knew that within a very 
short space of time they would glaze over 
and never see again. But he wanted to get 
Hollister first. He endeavored to crawl 
toward the mouth of the cut, but could not 
move his great frame an inch. His head he 
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could move with an effort, and his fore- | 
arms. Then a thought came to him. Hol- | 


lister, too, was unhorsed and with a broken 
leg. Slaven fixed his eyes on the water bags 
and managed with some effort to line his 
gun on one of them just where it met the 
sand. It was suddenly deflated as the 
water spurted through the gash. The jar of 
the gun tore it from the weak clasp of his 
fingers. He retrieved it with the last of his 
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strength and deflated the remaining water 
bag. 

He peered at the mummy, which seemed 
to grin mockingly. Slaven grinned too. 

“‘Here’s the three of us,’’ he said. Then 
he died. 

For what seemed an eternity, Hollister 
had been listening to several men hammer- 
ing on sheet metal and every stroke hurt 
his head. He wished that they would de- 
sist. Then a thunderous report caused him 
to open his eyes. His head throbbed most 
terribly. After an interval, there was a sec- 
ond report, which he knew for a gunshot. 
Slaven had just punctured the second 
water bag. 

Slaven’s shot had struck Hollister’s gun, 
knocking the weapon sidewise against his 
skull. Alltold, he had been in a dazed, semi- 
conscious state for less than five minutes. 
The report cleared his head as his pre- 
dicament became clear to him. He steadied 
himself and tried to plan what steps to take. 
He peered over the little dike of sand. 
Slaven lay sprawled at full length, his gun 
in the sand a foot from his fingers. Was 
this a ruse to draw him forth? His own 
gun was jammed from the shot that had 
struck it. He watched, and at last he 
knew that life had fled from the great hulk 
that sprawled there facing John Gillfoyle’s 
mummy. 

Hollister sought to catch his horse, but 
the animal snorted and jumped away from 
this thing that crawled toward him. The 
man endeavored to stand upright and hop 
on one foot, but the loose yielding sand be- 
trayed him, and the horse, already fright- 
ened, refused to permit his close approach. 
On a dozen occasions the animal stepped on 
the trailing reins, jerking his mouth se- 
verely. 

Hollister gave over the effort and crawled 
back to Slaven’s equipment in the hope of 
finding water. He found only the deflated 
water bags, and searched in the saddle 
pockets for a canteen. Instead he found 
food, a great roll of currency and a packet 
of papers that suddenly recalled the original 
object that had led him into his present 
predicament. 

There were many notes, the amounts 
large, some made by Langford to Slaven, 
some made out to Coulard and indorsed 
over to Slaven. The deed from Langford to 
Slaven was among the loot, and a number 
of contracts, agreements and memo- 
randums, all apparently signed by the 
game hand. Hollister did not peruse them. 
He was too exhausted to be particularly in- 
terested in the substance of them, so he 
merely touched a match to the lot and 
added the two papers in his own pocket, 
watching them burn to an ash. 

Then, fighting off his growing lethargy, 
he drained the water bags of what few 
drops remained in their folds, took Slaven’s 
rifle, which he endeavored to use as a 
crutch, and set forth after his horse. He 
found the animal on the far side of the cut 
which had sheltered them. The horse had 
quieted, and by using the rifle, butt down- 
ward, so that it would not sink too far into 
the yielding sand, he achieved a wabbling 
but upright style of locomotion that, 
though not to the animal’s liking, still 
failed to alarm it greatly. 

It snorted and sidled away, stepped on 
a rein and jerked its mouth cruelly. Every 
movement was sheer agony to Hollister, 
but he managed to cover the last ten feet 
with surprising steadiness, speaking quietiy 
to the horse, soothing it. Eventually he 
grasped a rein. The horse whirled round, 
facing him, blowing suspiciously, and for a 
space refused to permit him to attain its 


side. He spoke to it, stroking its neck and 
twining one hand in its mane. His other 
hand sought the horn and at last he swung 
himself to the saddle. 

His senses were staggering and he lunged 
dizzily as he headed the animal north 
toward Pueblo Tasao. 

“Keep your head!’’ he kept repe ting to 
himself. ‘Once you let yourself flop out 0’ 
this saddle an’ it’s your meat house. | Don’t 
forget that. You’ll be down for good. Keep 
that in mind. It’s only fifteen miles to 
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Pueblo Tasao and twelve to the ec 
Sand Crawl. Once out of this sa 
touch off a brush fire and som 
maybe come to see what it mea 
A dozen times he swayed dai 
and the horse sidestepped neryou 
blood that oozed from his leg 
hands, already crusted with bloo 
sand, and was smeared on the pomn 
“Only ten miles now—seven te 
of this sand,’ he presently esti 
“Steady yourself!” 
Vaguely, he knew that he could not 
help within forty-eight hours or 
abouts. He had instructed Whei 
come here after seeing the men safely 
But the party would cover that sixty 
to Pueblo Tasao slowly, its gait reg 
by the pace that the most badly wr 
man in the lot could maintain with 
and comparative ease. 
Something hammered in his brair| 
leg seemed immersed in molten; 
Parched lips craved water, but the, 
was gone. He came to suddenly, 3} 
drunkenly in the saddle. fas j 
“It’s just up to you now!” he ta 4 
self. “Down once—down forever. §} 
old man!” a | 
But instead he lurched forward 0) 
pommel. The horse snorted and 
away from this thing that clutcher| 
neck. aa) | 
Hollister opened his eyes and spi § 
from his mouth. f 
“Now you’ve gone and done it, 
cused himself. “There couldn’t ha 
but a few more miles to travel to ge ji 
this sand.” ; i 
There was still an hour of daylij; 
part of that time he rested. The 
forth and crawled toward Puebl 
At the end of a few yards he was ex 
and pain-racked, and he sprawled} 
the sand. iq 
| 


Presently he made a fresh start. } 
shut down and he held on. 
Everything seemed far in the Dp} 
his former ambitions. What did |. 
and Slaven and Spanish Acres mat: 
seemed odd that he should ever ha’ ¢ 
about such trivial issues. Just o7 f 
that did matter stood out. He wit 
see Sarah Lee Langford. There hat 
been so many things that he had fi 
himself he would tell her at their v f 
meeting. Then, invariably, they ha: 
of other things, leaving most of wha 
in mind unsaid. It was this thou 
drove his tortured frame onward. I 
somehow, make his way to Sarah L| 
ford. 
The moon came up, its wan 
rousing him from stupor, and hel 
ahead for a few yards, halted, pants 
hitched onward again. There =p 
thing, he could not remember qui 
that he just must tell Sarah Lee. [ 
ward hitches became shorter ¢! 
frequent. |. 
Presently he announced, “Sal 
I’m damned if I believe I can | 
You'll have to come to me.” The/ 
very still in the sand. | 
And at that very moment Sarah & 
coming, riding toward Sand Cr? 
some creature gone mad. \ 
Having slept until high noon fr! 
exhaustion, she had spent the b: d 
the day in a state of lethargy. 
seemed to matter. Not until the a 
did she leave the house, saddle |’ 
and ride from the compound. 
just passed Pueblo Tasao when §! q 
indifferently, the actions of a hs 
ahead of her. Its manner of hcl 
head to one side, flinging it occ: 
was to avoid stepping on trailing 
knew, having seen many a horse ‘\ 
similar fashion. It was saddled. 
Someone, then, had been left #)° 
was making for water and nickere™ 
as she rode up. 
The saddle was smeared with g? 
splotches, crusted with sand, an 
coiled as she realized that these Wy 
stains. She found herself gazing 
(Continued on Page 98. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
asaddlebag. It was of Indian manufacture 
and the design stood out in the bright 
moonlight. There was but one such pair of 
saddlebags in existence. The Tasao women 
had made a set for Hollister, the design 
being emblematic of a war-bonnet sunrise 
in token of the fact that Hollister was the 
benefactor of the tribe of Tasao. 

Her lethargy had departed. The thought 
that nothing in life was worth while, having 
weighed down her spirit, was swiftly super- 
seded by the most acute knowledge that 
one thing mattered more to her than all 
that had gone before. 

She came of the stock that rises to face a 
crisis instead of wilting when faced by one. 
She roused the village in the space of one 
minute, reining in her horse before Sutanak’s 
abode. 

“Quick!” she ordered the aged chieftain. 
“Hollister has been hurt—in Sand Crawl, I 
think, for there’s sand mixed with the 
blood in his saddle.” To a squaw she said, 
“Get me a water bag.”’ Then, to Sutanak: 
“Send out your best trackers to follow the 
back track of the horse out there that 
wears Hollister’s saddle, others to scour 
Sand Crawl from one end to the other!” 

Then she took the water bag from the 
squaw and fled into the moonlit desert, 
urging her horse at top speed. One thing 
she knew. The horse had been heading for 
water, and when she had sighted him he 


_had been traveling northeast. The water 


nearest to the point at which he had 
emerged from Sand Crawl had been the Val- 
ley of Springs. Otherwise he would have 
headed for Claypole Seep, which lay some 
six miles to the west. Acting upon this sur- 
mise, she laid her course to strike somewhat 


| southeast of Pueblo Tasao. 


When she reached the edge of the sands 


| she held straight into the shifting wastes. 


The Tasaos, she knew, were fanning out to 
cover it over a ten-mile front. She lifted 
her voice and strained to catch an answer, 
then forged on. Once a Tasao rode into her 
field of vision as he topped out on a sand 


| hill in the white moonlight. She knew that 


others were riding off to the east and to the 
west, a score of them. They would find 
him. 

After perhaps four miles of such traveling, 
she saw it—a crazy, writhing trail where 
some creature had dragged its stricken 
body along in the sand. She spurred 
her horse along it for a hundred yards 


| before being assailed by the fact that the 
| man would be crawling north, not south, 


and she wheeled her horse and retraced 


| her way. 


Even as she turned, a Tasao, his keen 
eyes having detected the trail from an ad- 


| jacent ridge, rode down and joined her. 
_ Some heavy ache in her breast seemed to 


choke and stifle her, shutting off her breath 
as she read the significance of the tortured 
creeping that had resulted in such a trail as 
this. And now she was paralleling her own 
previous course. Perhaps she had missed 
him by but a few feet. The Tasao, reading 


| the tale of every halt and every onward 
| struggle, made but one comment: 


“One leg no good. He creep. Soon 
find.” 

And after a quarter of a mile, they found 
him. The girl flung from her saddle and 
knelt beside the still figure, forcing a few 


drops of water between the swollen lips, 


| bathing his face; and she made little moan- 


ing sounds as she worked, imploring him to 
speak to her. 

The Tasao knew that others had by this 
time picked up the trail of the horse and 
were back-tracking him to the point where 
Hollister had left the saddle. Others would 


be near. He lifted his voice in a signal. 
Others answered. 
“Me do,” he said, kneeling beside the 


girl and taking over her task. He felt the 
pulse to make sure that the heart was still 
beating, listened to the quality of the 
breathing, expertly prying open the mouth 
and trickling into it a small quantity of 
water. 
throat to detect the slight muscular con- 
traction that would announce that the few 


.trying to get back. That’s 


He rested his fingers lightly on the -. 


¥ 
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drops had been automatically swaj 
After a time he desisted and bath 
temples and forehead, then inserted q 
small portion of water between the 
Another Tasao rode up on thei 
then another. A third skittered dow 
a loose sand bank and joined then 
the while the girl knelt there, ca 
upturned face, whispering to hin 
would love him back to life. Hes 
moaned. 
The Tasao gave him more wat 
arrival inserted a few drops of s 
but invigorating liquid between 
He moved his hands feebly, tried 
head, gulped water greedily u 
removed. 
After a moment he tried to ; 
the words were so faint that they 
be understood. 
The girl suddenly pressed her 
lips upon his swollen ones. 
“Come back to me, Stan,” she 
“Come back to me and tell me 
me.”’ y 
For a space he was very quiet. 
Then, quite distinctly, he sai 


wanting to tell you.” 


XMIT 


HEY sat on the veranda a 
Castinado ranch house as the 
low in the west. } 
“Tt’s somewhat different dow 
from what it was when we firs 
from here together, isn’t it, little 
asked, pointing down to the vill 
was a real bleak prospect those d 

She nodded, resting a hand on 
and they sat in silence, looking | 
the village. Pueblo Tasao was as 
teeming activity. Squaws, garbed | 
most gaudy blankets and finery, ch 
volubly as they moved about. C 
shouted and a hundred dogs adde 
canine vociferations to the uproai ) 
flat roofs of the houses were piled hij | 
dried corn and squashes of variou 
colors and designs. Strings of driet 
were everywhere in evidence and the 
were adorned by a thousand festoon 
peppers. 

““We mapped that scene out betw 
honey,” he said. ‘‘And now there | 
just as we’d pictured it. Right so 
we'll have this whole country flood)’ 
sheep. Our annual wool clip will ! 
enough freight wagons to haul it s 
look like an old-time bull train crawl 
the Rolavi Pass. The railroad will | 
Quenemaro, come spring, and befo 
we'll be shipping choice lambs by th! 
load. And one little girl has go! 
hundred-odd adoring retainers, jv} 
she’d dreamed of — three hundred © 
and the odd one is me.’ 

She transferred herself to his ke’ 
tawny buildings of Pueblo Tasao set 
absorb a roseate tinge from the (I 
flame of the sunset. But the com!) 
instead of subsiding, seemed to if 
Big fires flared up and the village’ 
tered round them, a weaving, ché 
throng of kaleidoscopic coloring. 

“This is one big fiesta,’ he said. 

The girl’s eyes were bright as | 
swered, ‘‘Yes; an anniversary. 
just seven years ago today that: 
exiled them, and just one year ago t! 
brought them back.” 

The babble in the village had a 
high pitch of intensity. Then, as 
disappeared, the sounds fell away. 
silence ensued. 

“What now?” Hollister asked. | 

R 


A new sound invaded the night 
weird chant that rose and fell, swel 
receded. Through it all the skin™ 
throbbed with maddening, mon«/! 
regularity, yet chiming with the wil 
as to weave it into a haunting b 
rhythm. 

The arm round Hollister’s neck tig 

Up in the desert hills above the V 
Springs the priests of Tasao were uit 
curse. 


(THE END) a 
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Are you yet 


buying meats 


the Hussmann way? 


What a wonderful change from the old way of buying 
meats. Think of the ordinary market with its slabs 
of meats laid out on a wood counter, exposed to flies, 
dust, odors and handling. Or with its meats hidden 
in a box, where you can't see what you want, and 
where the butcher must bring out one piece at a time. 


And then think of the modern Hussmannized store. 
Where meats are all kept in a glass palace of purity, 
completely closed in where no flies, odors or hands can 
reach them. Where the meats are all displayed for your 
selection in rows on spotless white enameled platters. 
Where the finest system of refrigera- 
tion ever invented keeps every piece 
of meat as rosy, red and fresh as the 
moment it was cut. 


RETAILERS! 
Get this 32-page book free 


This 32-page illustrated book shows you how 
10,000 retailers are attracting more customers, 
by means of Hussmann Patented Freezer Dis- 
play Counter Service. It shows how you, too, 
can increase your sales and reduce your costs. 
Write for your free copy of “The Facts in 
the Case,” 


Now you can tell the quality and freshness of 
meats by the way they are kept. Now you know 
that meats kept in a Hussmann Patented Freezer 
Display Counter are not only clean and fresh, but 
they are juicier and more tender. Because the Huss- 
mann Patented System of Refrigeration produces a 
natural dry cold air circulation that seals the pores 
of the meats, saving all the flavor, and breaking down 
the meat fibres. That makes every cut-of meat juicier, 
tastier and more tender. 


Over 10,000 retailers have Hussmann Patented 
Freezer Display Counters, not only 
meat markets but grocery stores 
and delicatessens. Look for the 
one in your neighborhood. 


LADIES! 
Get this free Meat Book 


Entirely different from a recipe book—a 
book on meat buying and meat uses fully il- 
lustrated. Shows the actual cuts of meats and 
how to prepare them in many ways. If you 
don’t know of a Hussmannized market near 
you, write us for this book, giving the name 
of your market. 
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HARRY L. HUSSMANN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS | 


Representatives throughout the United States. Sales Offices: 911 Mission St., Sam Francisco—447 South San Pedro, Los Angeles—502 San Francisco St., 
1 Paso, Texas—518 Virginia St., Seattle—Dallas, Texas—115 Western Ave., Minneapolis—805 Delaware St., Kansas City—Pittsburgh, Pa.—110 North 


Delaware Ave., Philadelphia—39 Cortlandt St., New York City 


USSMANN FREEZER DISPLAY COUNTER 


© 1925 H.L.H. R. Co. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. O 


You can identify the 
Hussmannized store 
by the big blue, white 
cross sign on the out- 
side of the store—a 
message of Better 
Meats, Cleaner 
Meats and Quicker 


Service. 


—————— 
HUSSMANNIZED SANITARY MARKET 
BetteP Meats 
Cleaner Meats 


Quicker Service 


(Your Meat Dealer's Name Here) 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Note Coupon 


Cloudy Teeth 


How to sive them dazzling whiteness 


Delicate Gums 


How to Firm them. Give them 
that healthy coral tint you envy 


This NEW way will work great changes 
It combats the film authorities 


quickly. 
. ee ee > 

warn as inviting off-color 

healthy gums. . 


FF-COLOR"”’ teeth; gums that 

are softening, that lack firm- 
ness—you can’t be attractive if you 
have them. 


Now modern science has made im- 
portant, mew discoveries in overcom- 
ing them. A new way that foremost 
dentists now are urging . . . the most 
remarkable of all dental methods. 


This offers you a test. In fairness 
to yourself, send the coupon. 


THAT FILM—the enemy 
of teeth and gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
those troubles, directly or indirectly, 
to a germ-laden film that forms on 
your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongues across your teeth 
and you will feel it . .. a slijpery, 
viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. 


And that is 


B 
H Mail This for 
F RE E 10-Day Tube 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
| Dept. 817, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
| Send to: 

i 

| 

| 

| 
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teeth and un- 
. make this unique test 


why ‘your teeth 
look ‘‘off color’’ 


and dingy. 
It clings to 
teeth, gets into 


crevices and 
stays. It lays your gums open to bac- 
terial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


You can’t have pretty teeth unless 
you combat it. Highest authorities 
all tell you this, . 


New methods now remove film 


Less effective dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. See if your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent —differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel.. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why not try this 
new method which world’s authorities 
urge? 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


ELM oie worst . 


enemy to a 


: You c can feel it with your tongue 


Pepsodent 


! 
| 
REG. U.S. | 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Aythorities ! 
| 

| 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND — 


(Continued from Page 15) 


There are, of course, many other mys- 
terious phenomena in New York, but the 
few that have been mentioned will serve to 
introduce the subject. 

The matter of noise in New York is one 
in which lurk a number of mysteries. It is 
perfectly obvious, for example, that a large 
percentage of all the taxicabs in the world 
are concentrated in New York City, even 
though there are literal-minded persons 
who will attempt to show by city records 
that there are only some 128,966 of them 
within the city limits. 

Whenever a New York policeman raises 
a warning hand or a traffic tower displays a 
warning light, the street is immediately 
packed with a solid phalanx of quivering 
taxicabs, while streams of wailing, whoop- 
ing, yelping taxicabs surge at right angles 
across their bows. 

Occasionally a pedestrian in New York 
finds himself on a street or avenue with no 
taxicab in sight in either direction, and in 
an evil moment yields to the impulse to 
cross the road. Such a pedestrian is usually 
killed or severely dented by a taxicab that 
appears mysteriously from nowhere in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

There are more variously colored taxi- 
cabs in New York than there are breeds of 
flies in the Maine woods during the fishing 
season. There are white, black, gray, 
chocolate, brown, auburn, roan, bottle- 
brown, maroon, rose du Barry, bottle-red, 
nose-red, salmon, ruby, sorrel, créme 
de menthe, bottle-green, topaz-yellow, 
jaundice-yellow, bottle-yellow, amethyst, 
lilac, ultramarine, orange, striped, spotted, 
marbled, plaid, checkered, tattooed, poly- 
chrome, piebald, pepper-and-salt, stippled, 
mottled, freckled and rainbow taxicabs, as 
well as taxicabs of several hitherto un- 
classified colors. 

There has been no attempt, as yet, to in- 
troduce a chameleon taxicab, which will 
change its color to conform to the prevail- 
ing tones in its passengers’ garments; and 
the nonattempt is in itself a mystery. 

The peculiar effect of these taxicab colors 
on the human eye may be at the bottom of 
the mystery of the New York éraffic-tower 
lights. For months a red light on the traffic 
towers, instead of meaning Stop, meant 
Go; whereas a green light, instead of mean- 
ing Go, as it does in other more normal but 
less sophisticated centers of intellectual ac- 
tivity, meant Stop. 


A Hint From the Hinterland 


For many months yokelish out-of-town 
motorists with hayseed in their carburetors 
would drive cautiously into New York and 
stop abruptly when a red light appeared on 
a traffic tower, whereupon a bottle-red or a 
plaid or a piebald taxicab would crash into 
their neat Pebble Beach tail plates, vile 
Central European imprecations would arise 
from all the chauffeurs in the striped or 
freckled or bottle-green taxis a mile to the 
rear, and dapper and highly efficient police- 
men would step up to them and in a few 
well-chosen words apprise them of the fact 
that their mental powers were greatly in- 
ferior to those of Snyder, the Talking Ape. 

It was only recently that New York rid 
itself of its mysterious hallucinations as to 
the meaning of red and green lights, and re- 
luctantly adopted the system in vogue 
among the hicks of the hinterland or back 
country—New York’s hinterland being 
such backward and somnolent trading 
posts as Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. 

At any rate, New York’s thoroughfares 
are crowded at most hours of the day and 
night with taxicabs, and each taxicab is 
equipped with an efficient noise-making de- 
vice jocosely known as a horn. Some of the 
horns are barytone, some are second tenor, 
some are first tenor and some are abt 
Some squawk like frightened prehistoric 
birds; some hirple viciously; some scream 
with the careless abandon of a Canada lynx 
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attempting to root a succulent doe 1 
ground with horror. 

The taxicabs are assisted in their 
making by enormous numbers 0 
automobiles whose horns are slig 
offensive than those of the taxicabs 
cient as are the private cars in them 
horns, they excel the taxicabs in th 
with which they can jounce acr 
eral million loose manhole covers 1 
sprinkled thickly over the streets « 
York. 

The taxicabs and so-called pleas 
hicles are in turn ably abetted in | 
making line by large numbers o 
trucks that travel briskly upto 
town and across town, carrying 
of iron bars, or something th 
deafening and protesting clan 
to that made by iron bars, when 
truck hits a dent in the pavem 
every New York truck hits a dent a 
end of each twenty-five yards of 


New York’s Street Orchestra 


Any interstices in the noises made by 
taxicabs, the so-called pleasure vehicles; | 
the motortrucks are efficiently plugged | 
the clanging of ambulances, the br:. 
piercing stutter of pneumatic riveters, | 
dropping of structural iron on hard surfi§ 
from great heights, the wild tumult of 
apparatus hastening feverishly in e' 
rection, the ringing of bells, the poun 
hammers, the scraping of shovels on ra} 
and uneven surfaces, the dull rumbk 
underground trains, the crash of splin| 
ing wood, the determined cries of garl e 
men, milkmen, butter-and-egg men, nt 
boys, junkmen, policemen, door men 1 
excited taxi drivers, and the noise of atl | 
sand different sorts of whistles, ran) ¢ 
from ferryboat whistles to dog whistle: 

Yet in spite of all these powerful no } 
which combine to make a perpetual 1! 
sometimes swelling and sometimes dil| 
ishing, and in spite of the perpetual ert 
ing of New York streets by automot § 
one needs only to repair to any ] 
hotel room to hear the clop-clop 
of horses’ hoofs on hard paveme’ 
clear and irritating through the 

If one rushes down to the stre 
the horse, one finds nothing but ri 
hurtling, hirpling, clattering, 
squawking taxicabs. If one han 
ously from the hotel window t 
source of the clop-clopping, 
instantly ceases and there is no 
seen except unbroken torrents of 
bile tops, among which dodge I hun 
nows, constantly escaping death 
breadth of a whisker. 

This horse mystery is a comp 
tery to the dog mystery. Seldo 
a loose dog seen in New York; 2 
that are chaperoned around | 
streets by beautiful young la 
stouts and carefully tailored chi 
rarely more than twenty-three 
all. Their barks, if any, areas 
their whiskers are immature and 
their demeanor is distant and 
dicating clearly that it would be 
able for them to engage in any rout 
onstration. 

Yet in the early morning, a little | 
the milk-bottle hour and slightly befo 

ash-can hour, all New York echoes! 
chorus of hoarse, rude, rough, mean, § 
chested barks that could not possibly ’ 
nate from dogs that are less than thir'’ 
inches in length or that lack rough! 
kempt whiskers. 

Why do they vanish when people ei! 
from their homes and go about their} 
ness? Who hides them, and where? | 
strange and mysterious matter. _ 

It might be remarked in passing thi 
hunting of the Ovis poli in the high 
is probably a useful, fascinating and é 
gerous pursuit, but that there is 700) 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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This Federal Authorized 
Sales Agency Sign is 
Displayed Wherever 
Federal Tires are 


EDERAL 
senvice TT] RE wo 


You Enjoy a Great Advantage 
When You Buy Federal ‘Tires 


The makers of Federal Tires realize that the 
car owner of today not only wants a good 
tire made by an old, experienced Company, 
but he wants sincere, comprehensive dealer 
service. 


Therefore, to guarantee Federal users the 
intelligent tire advice and service they deserve, 
only men of standing with experience and 
good facilities are appointed to sell Federal 
Tires. 


Naturally, these merchants have chosen 
Federal Tires to sell because they are tires 
on which they can safely stake their own 
reputations. 


When you need another tire, whether it be 
a Balloon, a regular or a commercial Cord, 
talk to the Federal Authorized Sales Agent 
near you. 


You will not only get a fine tire, attractively 
priced, but you will enjoy the advantage of 
prompt, competent service whenever you 
want it. 
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where you please 
with WEEDS 


Don’t go touring without them 


It may be a half-day’s drive 
over a mountain road to the 
finest bit of scenery along your 
route. It may be a few hours 
on a forest trail to a lake where 
the big ones are biting. It may 
be—but who knows where it 
will be when a happy family 
starts adventuring. 


Don’t forget WEED Chains. 
With WEEDS in your car you 
can go where you please—you 
can make your schedule— 
be certain about returning 
over any kind of roads. 


Get genuine WEED Chains 
for your car today—now 
while you are thinking of it. 


WE 


The best fishing—the most beautiful scenery 
are at the end of aWEED CHAIN road 


A PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, [na 
tn business 
for your safety 
Se ee 


CHAIN 


“You can put them on in a moment” 


You’ll pass a dozen places 
where they’re sold—garages, 
repair shops and accessory 
stores everywhere. 


You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their brass- 
plated Cross Chains, galvanized 
Side Chains and Red Connect- 
ing Hooks in addition to the 
name WEED, which is stamped 
on every hook. 

American Chain Co., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
District Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
In Canada: 


DOMINION CHAIN CO., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded 
and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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argument as to whether it would be any more 
useful, fascinating or dangerous than roam- 
ing the deep cations of Manhattan Island 
and capturing—say for a Late American 
Wing in the Metropolitan Museum—speci- 
mens of the different breeds of New York 


taxicabs, ranging from the small, night-- 


flying ones smelling of glue, fish, wet horse- 
hair and burnt wood, to the large glossy 
ones whose tonnage is so great that they 
can turn corners without lifting more than 
one wheel from the ground. 

In the distant future—say around the 
year 1998—many a fine, earnest American 
is going to want to see for himself how his 
Great-grandfather Otto laid the foundation 
of the family fortune; and when he learns 
that Otto made his money by never walk- 
ing when he could get a taxicab, and spent 
three-fifths of his waking hours hurrying 
from appointment to appointment in these 
vehicles, he is going to be anxious to find 
out what the taxicabs of Otto’s time looked 
like. For this and other reasons, it is sur- 
prising that somebody doesn’t attempt to 
shoot, stuff and present to the municipal 
authorities enough of them to give future 
generations a faint idea of the reasons that 
will probably cause New Yorkers of 1930 
and 1940 to wear gas masks and ear plugs 
in order to preserve their lungs and their 
sanity. 

It is also surprising that the drift toward 
censorship in New York has not resulted in 
the installation of, or at least a demand for, 
a noise censorship. Censorship of plays has 
been demanded; censorship of books; cen- 
sorship of paintings; censorship of dancing, 
drinking, automobile parking and so on; 
and a censorship on noise is about the 
only form of censorship that hasn’t oc- 
curred to some prominent and supernery- 
ous New Yorker, whose supernervousness, 
irritability and leaning toward censorship, 
petulance and intolerance are probably due 
to the fact that his brain is subject day and 
night, awake and asleep, to the unceasing 
blows of sound produced by pneumatic riv- 
eters, taxicab horns, loose manhole covers, 
whistles and what not—and no mean what 
not either. 

The great drawback to serving on a New 
York noise-censorship committee, of course, 
would be the likelihood of the committee 
flying violently off the handle after listen- 
ing to several thousand noises at close 
quarters, and attempting to abolish all 
noise, or so noisily accusing each other of 
those most horrible New York sins, intol- 
erance and reactionaryism, that the police 
would be obliged to interfere and rush 
them off to a psychopathic ward for ob- 
servation. 

Incidentally it should be remarked that 
those intellectual New Yorkers who pride 
themselves on being so broad-minded that 
they must edge through a door sidewise 
are frequently so intolerant of intolerance 
that they are strongly in favor of totally 
obliterating all persons who favor any sort 
of censorship on anything except murder 
and grand larceny. 


Innocents in New York 


There is one enormous mystery beside 
which nearly all remaining New York mys- 
teries sink back into the class of the Epping 
Downs Mystery or the Tooting-on-Wye 
Mystery or all the 7000 other mysteries 
which yearly appear in British fiction. This 
is the mystery of why young cement sales-+ 


men, authors, poultry raisers, gold diggers, 


poets, sales managers, grocery clerks, art- 
ists, sign painters, garage assistants, violin- 
ists and farm hands leave their moderately 
endurable and fairly quiet homes in Eufaula, 
Kissimmee, Tucson, Medicine Hat, Bangor 
and Baxter’s Dam Corners in order to start 
connecting with New York’s 6,015,496 in- 
habitants, and help swell the number of its 
residents to 6,015,694. I 
There are many subsidiary mysteries to 
this great mystery—such, for example, as 
why these misguided persons don’t go back 
to Tucson, Medicine Hat and Baxter’s Dam 
Corners after a few months of New York. 


% 
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By that time their numbed consciougy! 
should have begun to grasp the great 
that if one remains in New York unti] 
about sixty-nine years old without 

gassed, hit by a taxicab or punctured 
gunman’s bullet while peaceably - 
his way through the noontime, t& 
before-theater or after-theater erus| erus| | 
may possibly accumulate bent mon 
be able to go back to his old hom 
some similar town and start 
things that he could have done 
if he had stayed at home instead 


bending all their energies toward 
sufficient wealth to leave New York a} 
back to the farm again. 

The initial urge that causes so’ 
nocent young things to leave the par} 
bed and board and fare forth to the m)| 
Mecca is that of gold, although thi! 
usually a great deal of poisonous con); 
tion tossed off to the effect that | 
the jump in order to express themse 
for the purpose of living their lives in ; 
own way. 


Where More Money Buys Le 


The grocery clerk who drags down 
een a week in Floral Park City has be | 
formed on unimpeachable authority 
grocery clerk can get forty a week i 
York just like finding it. The violin 
pries thirty-five a week out of the ma 
ment of the Bijou Dream Motion 
Palace in Belair Grove has been ap); 
by friends in the metropolis that h} 
will net him seventy-five a week in tl} 
city. The young lady in Fishville whi 
been taking the Rudyard Dickens C} 
of Short Story and Scenario Wri 
seven lessons by mail is cognizant (ji 
fact that if she can get in personal i 
with New York editors, she will be j), 
apt as not to dispose of several m‘ 
pieces for all of one hundred doll} 
masterpiece. The bright young Siow 
sales manager whose services are rew | 
by a yearly salary of four thousand ¢ 2 
is lured to New York by an offer { 
thousand dollars a year, or about two | 
sand dollars a year more than he 11 
anyone’s services are worth. 4 

The mysterious part of the pr 
lies in the mental processes that e 
folk to think that forty dollars a wi’ 
New York is twice as much as eig? 
dollars a week in Floral Park City, 01 
ten thousand dollars a year in New 2) 
will bring the proud possessor tw 
much pleasure and prestige as four 
sand dollars a year will bring him in 
City. 

As a matter of fact there is abot 
same difference between a four-the 
dollar-a-year man in Sioux City and 
thousand-dollar-a-year man in ¢ 
as there is between a petted goldfist 
shiny private aquarium and an indi ‘ 
member of a large school of mackerel | 
seventy miles off shore. a 

At a recent bankers’ ‘convention 
York, one of the visiting brothers, (| 
eve of departure, bit off the end of 
brunet cigar and stated with some? 
placency that his yearly earnings’ 
about five thousand dollars, that h} 
one of the leading citizens of his home 
that he played golf three or four ti? 
week, and that his home was out (| 
edge of town where there were no no 
disturb him except the nesting oper) 
of English sparrows under his blinds? 
that this noise was easily discourage'! 
the assistance of a long-handled rake) 

Certain overtures, he stated, hac 
made to him tending toward some! 
increase in his yearly income and the 
fer of his residence and his business ; 
ties to New York. A brief investif) 
however, had conclusively demonsté 
him that a person on a five-thousand } 
salary in New York would be living | 
extreme rear of a back street, and th 
body would know he was alive exce 

(Continued on Page 105) | 
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ian, the paper boy and the gentleman 
collected his rent. 

sequently, said the banker, he was 
; the next train back home, where he 
do his best to banish ennui by in- 
ig in a small game of 10-cent-limit 
. week with the mayor, the judge, the 
of the weekly Gazette-Star and the 
nsurance agent, by striving to remove 
ice from his drive, by catching him- 
iough trout for a mess whenever the 
er and the law permitted, and by 
the requisite amount of banking be- 
times. 

for New York and its opportunities 
'f-expression, he added, handing the 
yy a half dollar with a reckless gesture 
‘ating himself importantly in a taxi- 
vinted with the regimental colors of 
verpool Life Guards, they were worth 
fourteen cents on the dollar, and were 
arty to jump in the river for all he 


dentally, in view of the fabulous 
's that are supposed to be so lavishly 
sed to the toilers in the marts of 
attan Island, it may or may not be of 
st to the gold seekers of the hinter- 
o know that’the average yearly in- 
of residents in New York City is 
which is $10 less than the average 
income in Omaha, $13 less than in 
elphia, $21 less than in Buffalo, $56 
an in Cleveland, $59 less than in Salt 
Jity, $65 less than in Portland, Ore- 
70 less than in Seattle, and $363 less 
1 Wilmington, Delaware. It is, how- 
$70 a year more than the average 
1 income, which may be due to the 
iat some of the big, generous, warm- 
d New England business and banking 
frequently start college graduates to 
ig for the magnificent honorarium of 
ollars a week—which ought to make 
llege graduates want to go to the 
‘known city in order to express them- 
properly on the subject of their em- 
3. 
matter of self-expression in New 
$s one to which a certain amount of 
‘y clings. One gathers that self- 
sion in Des Moines or Kenosha or 
tek is practically nonexistent, but 
flourishes in New York like alders in 
soil. Yet when one attempts to ob- 
definition of self-expression in New 
one makes little headway. 


: and Self-Expression 


lay consist of eating half a can of 
2s at one o’clock in the morning and 
x the other half on a window ledge; 
ding twice a day in Subway trains so 
sd that commuters who look at their 
2s frequently replace them in fellow 
‘ts’ pockets by mistake; or of speak- 
‘atemptuously of the mental attain- 
and narrow outlook of persons who 
ist of the Hudson River; or of paying 
‘imes as much for theater tickets as 
‘kets are worth; or of indulging in 
‘aughter at any mention of the Rotary 
or of spending more than one can 
in order to impress others with one’s 
and importance. It may consist of 
dings, and it may not; but apparently 
"sons who are least able to clear up 
istery are those who talk most fluently 
‘self-expression. 
ipeculiar eagerness of the New Yorker 
iend to a wealth and position that he 
; possess, his apparent inability to 
ish the tumult, uproar and unrest of 
ttan Island for more peaceful and 
Surroundings, and his weakness for 
ig to self-expression without being 
t tell how he expresses himself, may 
'y_be of assistance to investigators 
‘sh to solve the mystery of the great 
tration of suckers on Manhattan 


} 


able figures on the population of 
ork City show that it contains more 
s born in Russia than does the great 
i city of Baku; more Italians than 
| the most populous city of Northern 
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Italy; or Naples, the most populous city of 
Southern Italy; more Irish, born in Ire- 
land, than the delightful Irish city of Cobh, 
formerly and more widely known as Queens- 
town; more Hebrews than the entire popu- 
lation of the great Polish cities of Warsaw, 
Lemberg and Lédz put together. 

There is more truth than fiction in the 
old American folk song that declares ‘you 
cannot see in gay Paree, in London or in 
Cork, the girls you meet on any street in 
old New York.” The original intent of this 
song was to brag that the girls of Paree, 
London and Cork were unable to compete 
with New York girls in the line of pulchri- 
tude; but as the matter now stands, it 
means exactly what it says—that you can- 
not see them in Paree, London or Cork, or 
in Athens, Leningrad, Sofia, Budapest, 
Prague, Bucharest, Riga, Oslo, Brno, Zag- 
reb, Dantzic, Glasgow, Palermo, Belgrad, 
Rotterdam or Antwerp either, for that 
matter, since they moved to Manhattan 
Island several years ago and are now able 
to chew gum as violently and tirelessly as 
any home-grown product. 


Too Sophisticated for Words 


The figures, unfortunately, do not go into 
the matter of the number of suckers in New 
York; but a matter that will stand a great 
deal of investigating, and whose solution 
might possibly prove almost as valuable as 
an expedition to the Antarctic to solve the 
mystery of why the normally red Calokis 
insect turns pale blue when exposed to the 
direct rays of the polar sun, is the question 
of whether these people come to New York 
because they are suckers, or whether they 
become suckers because of coming to New 
York. 

There is a strong suspicion that they 
come to New York because they are suckers, 
but to jump at conclusions in such a serious 
matter is both unsafe and unfair. 

New Yorkers like to think of themselves 
as wise, cynical, polished and so hard-boiled 
that a diamond drill would be frightfully 
marred if it had the misfortune to come in 
contact with them. ‘“‘Sophisticated”’ is the 
word they like to use in connection with 
themselves. 

They go around telling one another that 
they are sophisticated, and that they live 
in sophisticated homes with sophisticated 
backgrounds; and that it would be terribly 
unsophisticated of them to read unsophisti- 
cated books or go to unsophisticated plays 
or eat unsophisticated food. 

The use in New York of the word so- 
phisticated, in the years 1924 and 1925, was 
a prominent part of expressing one’s self 
and living one’s own life in one’s own way. 
It didn’t mean anything to the New Yorkers 
who used it, but it made them feel cynical 
and superior and simply crammed to the 
muzzle with background—background be- 
ing another pet word used by New Yorkers 
to bolster up their superior feeling. 

Thousands of sophisticated young New 
Yorkers, busily engaged in living their own 
life in their own way, now that they have 
cut loose from the stifling and provincial 
atmosphere of St. Louis or Omaha, have 
smiled whimsically—the true New Yorker 
must be whimsical if he bursts all the but- 
tons off his vest in the attempt—and dis- 
posed of the chief executive of the United 
States by saying ‘‘He has no background, 
you know!”’ This is the ultimate curse of 
sophisticated New York. To say that a per- 
son has no background is a far bitterer cut 
than to say that he is a reactionary or that 
he is provincial. Yes, indeed; not to say— 
as they do in some parts of Manhattan 
Island— Yes, indeedy! 

Yes, the residents of Manhattan Island 
like to think of themselves as too sophisti- 
cated for words; but how they get that way 
is a mystery that is fully as baffling as the 
unfinished Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

The selling of actual gold bricks to New 
Yorkers is seldom practiced nowadays; but 
in all the world there is no aggregation of 
people so eager to accumulate and cherish 
the intangible gold bricks that are daily 
handed out for New York consumption. * 
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The wildest madman in the world can 
seek support in New York for the craziest 
theory evolved since someone undertook 
to prove that the sun was seven and one- 
quarter miles above the earth; and if he 
has two days’ leeway in which to get his 
stuff into the great New York papers, he 
can pack the Metropolitan Opera House 
with a crowd of howling dervishes who will 
be pleasantly thrilled to go out and mob the 
dirty dogs that disagree with the theories 
that they have just heard advanced. 

Professional beggars whose methods of 
self-expression are not too repressed can 
accumulate from the hard-boiled and so- 
phisticated population of New York be- 
tween twenty and forty thousand dollars a 
year, maintain secretaries to attend to their 
correspondence and charities, and ride to 
and from their begging posts in large glossy 
limousines with flower vases in the north- 
east and northwest corners. 

Frequently the gold-brick merchant 
needs to make no appeal to his victims; 
they offer themselves freely without solici- 
tation on his part. Not long ago a jailbird 
and second-story worker who had displayed 
some persistence in attempting to escape 
from jail as well as a great deal of careless- 
ness in the use of lethal weapons, was tried 
for the crime of murder in a city not far 
from New York. 

In spite of the fact that this individual 
was insufficiently endowed with brains to 
stay out of jail for more than a few months 
at a time, he was heavily press-agented in 
the newspapers as a supercrook and a 
master criminal; though a careful reading 
of the testimony in the case showed fairly 
conclusively that he was a superbonehead, 
and master of nothing except the lock step. 

New York promptly became hysterical 
over him—possibly because he seemed as 


thoroughly sophisticated as the leading | 


character in the modern type of smart 


fiction that is making such a hit in New | 


York by utilizing for the first time in 


history all the good old smutty remarks and | 


stories that high-school boys retailed to 
each other with keen enjoyment around the 
time of the Spanish-American War. 

He had not only fulfilled the New York 
ideal by going in strongly for self-expression, 
but also by emphatically leading his own 
life in his own way whenever he could 
separate himself from the jurisdiction of 
the police and prison authorities—which 
was seldom. 

There was nothing bucolic or provincial 
or reactionary about him, from the broad- 
minded, tolerant New York viewpoint; and 
consequently New York loved him. 

Interest in his case rose to tremendous 
heights on Manhattan Island; and the 
great New York papers were forced to 
devote so much space to him that there was 
scarcely room for such essential news ma- 
terial as cross-word puzzles and strip car- 
toons in which the characters achieve their 
humorous effects by distorting the words 
“going to”’ into the word “‘gonna.”’ 


Soft Heads and Soft Hearts 


Waves of sympathy for him swept over 
the city with such violence that business 
almost had to be suspended in order to 
permit stenographers, bankers, factory 
workers, merchants and prominent profes- 
sional men and women to voice their indig- 
nation against the brutal authorities for 
daring to inconvenience this delightful 
character. 

In the heat of the moment they carelessly 
ignored the fact that he freely admitted to 
being a common thief; and they also dis- 
played no interest whatever in the charge. 
that he had killed a police officer engaged in 
protecting innocent people like themselves 
from the activities of thieves, murderers 
and other fascinating folk with diseased 
brains. 

They freely and passionately expressed 
the hope that he would be acquitted of all 
charges and allowed to go free; and by so 
doing they automatically branded them- 
selves as supersuckers; for the person 
whose credulity causes him to purchase a 
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... . and quickly! Even 
the obstinate spots yield al- 
most instantly to the cleans- 
ing magic of fhese wonderful 
cleaners. 


The soil on your white shoes 
is not covered up — grass 
stains, mud spots and greas- 
es are gently lifted out and 
absorbed into the cloth by 
which you apply the liquid. 
Shrinking, stiffening and yel- 
lowing have been reduced to 
a minimum. Here are clean- 
ers that are healthy for shoes. 


Ask for the one you need — Dyan- 
shine White Canvas for shoes of 
fabric or Dyanshine White Kid for 
white leathers. Both clean clean be- 
fore they whiten. Either is for sale 
almost anywhere. 
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DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Dyanshine White Cleaners are priced at 
fifty cents per bottle—fhe same as all other: 
Dyanshine polishes. 


Copyright 1925 — Barton Mfg. Co. 25-4-S. E. P, 
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Novels of ‘4 


PETER B. KYNE "A 

NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET “Two 
women in desperate love with one man— 
who knew nothing at all about women. 

THE PRIDE of PALOMAR—A young man’s 
battle to hold his California ranch. 

KINDRED OF THE DUST—The soul-stirring 
love story of an outcast girl. 

CAPPY RICKS RETIRES—Famous old Cap- 


Ppy’s most exciting years. 


between two mortal enemies in the big 
woods of The Northwest, 


Vl Show You the Town 
y Elmer Davis. 
>) A New York bachelor 
a aN with a wild Kentucky 
a strainin his blood shows 
—D'\“\. off his town to three 
I devastating women. 
Reginald Denny stars in 
the movie just released. 


DALLA THE LION CUB 


by Cynthia Stockley, author of “Ponjola” 
A hot-blooded Bix ree : 
tale of South Af. f 

rica. The book 
from which Betty 
Compson made 
her famous pice 
ture,“The Female’ 


a ye by Leroy Scott 
7 In which a modern 
SX 


of money, finds out 
the secretsof the ‘‘idle 
| rich’? and sells them 
to the highest bidder. 
Was she right ? 


Love and hearn—i. C.Witwer 
The story of a tele- 
phone girl who 
loved wisely—but not 
too well. By the au- 
thor of “The Lea- 
ther-pushers.”’ . 


‘Also Available in the 75c Edition. 


RIPPLING RUBY . by J. S. Fletcher 
J. HARDIN & SON . by Brand Whitlock 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND’S THIRD ROUND 
by Cyril McNeile 

OKEWOOD OF THE SECRET SERVICE 
by Valentine Williams 


FIRES OF AMBITION by George Gibbs 


See reverse side any G & D wrapper for com- 
plete list of famous books by famous authors. 
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gold brick with money that he can ill afford 
without properly investigating the facts in 
the case is considerably higher in the scale 
of nitwits than the person whose soft head 
and soft heart lead him to disregard the 
plainly evident facts in the case and advo- 
cate openly the defeat of justice and the 
glorification of crime. 

Not long ago an English sparrow had the 
misfortune to suffer a compound fracture of 
the wing in front of the New York Public 
Library on Fifth Avenue. It was at once 
surrounded by a large number of expen- 
sively dressed ladies who expressed their 
sympathy for the sparrow in trembling 
voices, and eagerly sought the privilege of 
nursing it back to health again. Two of 
them shed tears. All of them wore furs, 
which naturally had been removed from 
animals which had had at least as much 
trouble as the sparrow; but not one of 
them had shed any tears when purchasing 
the furs. 

Like all suckers, the New York suckers 
have little sense of proportion, and con- 
sequently fail to see the stupidity of their 
actions, which makes it thoroughly con- 
venient for persons like panhandlers, crooks, 
gamblers, bootleggers, proprietors of night 
clubs and unscrupulous theatrical managers. 

At the beginning of the vernal season a 
young New York lady rode four dollars’ 
worth in a taxicab and then told the chauf- 
feur she had no money. The chauffeur ran 
for a policeman, and the policeman ran the 
young lady in. She was arraigned in night 
court, where she was found to have ten 
cents in her pocketbook; a small sum, but 
one that would have permitted her toride in 
the Subway instead of taking a taxi—and 
in spite of the many harsh things that are 
said about the New York subways, they 
will get a person to any part of the city for a 
nickel with more speed than can be shown 
by any other system in the world. 

When her case came up, eight New York- 
ers leaped to their feet and fought for the 
privilege of paying her taxi bill of four 
dollars. Such an affair carries a pregnant 
message to the young women who have 
been assured from infancy that they must 
wash out the sink, be kind to their mothers, 
never let any strange gentlemen buy them 
a plate of chicken salad for lunch and not 
abstract any money from the cash register. 

It is probable that the conjunction of 
New York’s supersuckers worshiping in 
mass formation at the shrine of legalized 
extortion may be found in its fullest flower 
at the so-called exclusive night clubs of 
Manhattan Island. 


What the Hens Don’t Know 


All New York night clubs are exclusive, 
for they say so in the announcements that 
they send out to an exclusive little coterie 
consisting of all residents of New York who 
pay an income tax of more than fifteen 
dollars. 

A night club is a restaurant where one 
goes to dance; to have, as the saying goes, 
a bite to eat; to see the youth and beauty 
of New York enjoying its gay night life; 
and to talk the manager into separating 
himself more or less reluctantly from a few 
illegal drinks at prices that indicate that he 
bought the drinks in small jeweled bottles. 

According to a New York custom, a 
night club caught selling hard licker in 
violation of the law is so padlocked that 
nobody can enter it. A great many night 
clubs have been padlocked during the past 
few months; but assoon as oneis padlocked, 
its management hastily opens another night 
club around the corner and starts selling its 
refreshments once more. 

All New York night clubs make a cover 
charge ranging from two to eight dollars a 
person, and then charge for their food as 
though they were selling early American 
antiques instead of the stuff that anyone 
can buy at.a grocery store. 

The bill for scrambled eggs, six small 
sausages and one quart bottle of charged 
water, served for two people at one of 
Broadway’s forty or fifty most exclusive 
night clubs, around mid-April of 1925, was 
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$13.75; and two one-dollar bills tendered 
to the waiter as a tip brought no acknowl- 
edgment from him except a dirty look. 

This made each egg come to about 
$1.08—a fact which should make all of us 
glad that hens cannot understand human 
speech; for if they did, they would soon be 
demanding and getting from the United 
States Senate action tending to insure two- 
dollar eggs for every hen. 

Anybody who wanders into a New York 
night club to act as host for a party of four 
people will be unusually fortunate if he 
gets away without leaving two hundred 
dollars in the hands of mine—to use the old 
expression—host. Mine host, however, is a 
misnomer when applied to the manager of a 
New York night club. It is not the host 
who is the mine, but the guest; and as a 
gold mine, the Manhattan Island super- 
sucker who deliberately enters a night club 
is as good if not a better proposition than 
anything that Goldfield ever produced. 


The High Cost of Impressing 


A base canard has been circulated in New 
York to the effect that the night clubs are 
patronized entirely by out-of-town suckers. 
This is the same old story that was told for 
five years after the war, about the caba- 
rets, restaurants, race tracks and theaters 
of Berlin—they were patronized, the Ger- 
mans claimed, only by Americans, British, 
Swedes, Danes and other outlanders. And 
in Paris one is told with many a delicate 
gesture by refined Frenchmen that the 
revues of the Folies-Bergéres and the Casino 
de Paris are run exclusively for, and patron- 
ized exclusively by, Americans and English- 
men. 

All these tales are bedtime stories of the 
first water. The Berlin restaurants and 
cafés were patronized almost entirely by 
Germans; the Folies-Bergéres and the 
Casino de Paris draw 80 per cent of their 
clientele from that dear France; and the 
night clubs of Manhattan Island are filled 
night after night by sophisticated super- 
suckers with a New York background. 

What the night-club devotees get in re- 
turn for the night-clubbing and the club 
dues that are paid in the form of cover 
charges is exactly what is received by nearly 
every hopeful and ingenuous young person 
when he comes to New York from Beaver 
Dam or Mousam Falls. They get a fearful 
din, a lot of impure air, a terrific amount of 
jostling, shattered nerves, sore feet, a head- 
ache and asense of bewilderment over where 
the money went. But the closest observa- 
tion of all the night clubs put together will 
not clear up the mystery of why anybody 
should go to them. 

Nor will close study solve the mystery of 
why so many New Yorkers pay triple the 
rent that they can afford for the purpose of 
impressing someone. Who is it that they 
wish toimpress? What satisfaction do they 
get out of it? Do they impress the persons 
that they intend to impress? These matters 
are impenetrable mysteries. 

New York apartments in old-fashioned 
houses without elevator facilities, techni- 
cally known as walk-ups, cost from eight to 
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ten dollars a room a month. In m 
modern walk-ups, apartments cost fift 
dollars a room a month. When the 
Yorker begins to rise financially, he g 
over to Washington Heights and gets 
apartment in a six-story nonfireproof by 
ing that boasts an elevator, for twenty 
twenty-five dollars.a month a room. A; 
becomes more successful he moves dowy 
the West Side, where apartments in 
houses cost $400 a room a year, and t} 
in new houses—on side streets—cost § 
a room a year. Park Avenue apartm 
cost $800 a room a year. The ; 
seven-room apartment on the 
costs from $4800 to $6000 a y 
eight-room apartments cost from 
$7200 a year. 

The portion of one’s salary th 
mists say can be safely used for ren 
fifth. Consequently a New Yorke 
salary is $8000 a year would have t 
Washington Heights if he spent w 
should. He is usually unwilling to 
however, because of his desire to p 
sophisticated front and work up ay 
background. ; 

Accordingly the New Yorker tak 
Side apartment for which he has to 
least $4000; and for the next few j 
is constantly in hot water. How 
ages to get along is one of the ci 
mysteries. 

Nowhere in New York can one 
or fresh air or a pleasant half ho’ 
Not even the wealthiest of Ne 
many wealthy men can get such 
New York. Everywhere is t 
turmoil of countless automob 
where the air is tainted with smo! 
fumes of gasoline; everywhere t 
crowds mill ceaselessly around, r 
and rushing there, struggling a 
to get into places of business or an 
or struggling and fighting to get o 
again. To get to the theater r 
much nervous energy as a battle. 
minute walk along the city’s 
brings to the walker the same pleasur 
sensations that attend a stroll in 
factory. 


Tides of Humanity a 


Byron R. Newton, former collecto 
customs of the port of New York, | 
recently said: “The city is standing fat 
face with the most stupendous prot 
that has confronted any great city s} 
civilization began. Day by day we set | 
population increasing. It is no long’ 
mere matter of Subway congestion du 
the rush hours and a massing of the: 
crowds around Forty-second Street | 
Broadway at night, but everywhere on! 
counters the ever-surging tides of humai ) 
On every street corner these streams t 
up and overflow. We move with the wi! 
human flesh on the sidewalks; the eleve! 
and corridors of the office buildings are ! 
gested, restaurants and amusement ple 
are packed to the doors; in every pa 
the city we see the swarms of humanit! 
creasing with surprising rapidity. Wi 
they all come from and why they come, ’ 
not know; but these crowding, her! 
millions are here and bid fair to cont 4 
coming, and the serious question is | 
much further this condition ean proj! 
without a great upheaval of some sort. yi 
If all the subways that Mayor Hylané 
projected on’ paper were actually } 
started at this hour, they could never ¢ 
up with the demands at the present ra 
increasing population.. In fact, if sub’ 
were constructed under every stree! 
Manhattan, the general congestion W 
be increased rather than diminished. 1! 
subways might relieve for a time the! 
graceful jams at rush hours, but they W? 
augment the tides of humanity that 8 
into lower Manhattan every morning, 
that is where the great problem of! 
future will center.” 

And hand in hand with this great | 
lem will go the great mystery of why * 
keep pouring in to make Manhat 
mysterious island. 
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It takes genuine things to stand the test of out- 
-doors. 

Chocolates must be as pure and healthful as 
nshine and salt spray to be eaten with perfect 
easure in the open air. 

Summer sports and social meetings call for 
‘reshments, and what can you offer your guests 
| refreshing, so appealing, so satisfying as the varied 
veets in the Sampler? 

_Whitman’s make a large variety of candies, many 
)them specially pleasing for summer days. 

They can be examined at the nearby store that 
sales-agent for Whitman’s. Agents will be found 
1all Summer resorts. Each agent obtains supplies 
ect from Whitman’s. 


The Sampler is the first thought 
of the hostess because its varied 
contents satisfy the tastes of all 
her guests. 
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said Tarry gently. She was a bit nervous, 
for who could tell what would come out of a 
man’s mind that had been absent the Lord 
only knew where? But she achieved a 
pleasant if slightly twitching smile. 

“Thank you,” said Cotter very slowly. 
He looked at her calmly enough. ‘I’m 
afraid I don’t know who you are.” 

“My name is Theresa,” said Tarry 
primly. 

Cotter considered this. She had not said 
Mrs. This-or-that. Obviously a servant, 
and not his hostess. His look traveled over 
the unfamiliar room. It was very evidently 
not a regular bedroom. And he was in a 
strange house. There must have been an 
accident. Queer that he could not remem- 
ber. He observed that the woman was 
going to the door. 

‘““Please don’t go,’’ he said weakly. 

“But I must tell them you are awake,” 
she protested softly. 

“No, don’t. I mean—wait a moment.” 
She paused and came back a step or so. 
The invalid was aware of an almost over- 
powering dread of seeing more people that 
he did not know. He felt weak and ex- 
tremely ill, and wanted above all things to 
lie there quietly at peace. Tarry was at a 
loss, but she feared to cross his wishes. 
Stratagem appealed to her. 

“T’l] get you a drink of water,” she said. 

“No, don’t,” repeated the sick man fret- 
fully. ‘How long—have I been here?” 

“A couple of days,” said Tarry. 

“A couple of days,’’ he echoed. 
this?” 

“Oh, no. Walking aroundandall. You’ll 
remember it all presently.’’ 

“Of course, of course,” he agreed 
vaguely. ‘I don’t seem to know this room.” 
He gave her an appealing look. ““Do I—do 
I know the people here?”’ 

This was too much for simple Tarry. 
“Well, you’re engaged to my young lady,” 
she blurted forth. ‘‘Or so she says. I can’t 
understand it.” 

To her dismay the sick man’s eyes closed 
as if she had hit him in the face. 

“‘Oh, dear,”’ she breathed, “‘are you going 
off again?” 

He opened his eyes to reassure her, but 
they closed again seemingly ‘of their own 
accord. She heard him murmur a horror- 
stricken adjuration. “It can’t be, you 
know. You’re mistaken.’”’ His eyes came 
open to glare at her rather wildly. “I can’t 
seem to get hold of it, but how could I be 
engaged to your young lady?” 

“T don’t know,” averred Tarry. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me. But she says you are. And sticks 
to it.” 

“Good Lord,” said he, appalled. 

“T’m going to tell the doctor you’re 
awake,” said Tarry more firmly. 

“Doctor? Oh! Well, no one else, mind 
you. Don’t let anyone else come in.”’ 

“You shouldn’t get all riled up, Mr. Cot- 
ter,’? murmured the inexperienced psychol- 
ogist. ‘‘I’m sure you shouldn’t. Just you 
lie quiet there and I’ll fetch the doctor. 
He’ll know what to tell you—I don’t.” 
And Tarry escaped on this confession, to 
seek for Daker. 

The doctor was taking a nap on the 
lounge in the study, High Crewe’s second 
contact with the underworld having broken 
off his night’s rest. But like most doctors, 
sleep was a thing he could take or let alone. 
He woke alertly at Tarry’s apologetic sum- 
mons, swung around and sat up. 

Tarry begged to be excused from any 
technical consideration of the patient’s con- 
dition. ‘‘Said he would see you, sir,’’ was 
the gist of her pronouncement. “But 
begged me to let no one else in.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Daker, smooth- 
ing his grizzled head. ‘‘Now, I promised to 
let Miss Shirley know when he woke up.” 
He gave Tarry a glance and saw with 
amusement the tightening of her lips. ‘Of 
course if you see fit to disregard my mes- 
sage and let her go on resting, that is not 
my fault, is it?” 
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“‘T haven’t heard any message,’’ replied 
Tarry grimly. 

““What’s more,”’ said the doctor, 
patient must not be excited.” 

“T told him so.” 

“Quite right.” 

“And I’ll say for him that he don’t want 
to be excited neither. Said not to let any- 
one in but you.” Tarry meant no dis- 
paragement of the doctor’s stimulating 
qualities. 

“T’ll go see him,’ said Daker, 
and let you know.” 

He found his patient lying with eyes fixed 
on the door as he entered. He came over to 
the bed, unsmiling but calm, and stood a 
moment looking down at his man. Then he 
put his fingers on the pulse. 

“You’ll excuse a professional touch,” he 
said idly. 

“T wish,” said the other, and wet his 
lips—‘‘I wish you would sit down and tell 
me where I am and all about it.” 

“One thing at a time,” said the doctor 
quietly. He made a few investigations of 
the supine figure, found the reflexes work- 
ing satisfactorily, gave him a very mild 
stimulant, and readjusted the electric pad 
in the bed. ‘‘You’re all right,’’ he said 
without a touch of official cheerfulness. He 
sat down and took out his pad. “Write 
you a little prescription,” he said. 

““Why won’t you tell me where I am, in- 
stead?”’ asked his patient. 

“T’ll do both,” said the doctor. ‘‘You 
are in the house of a friend of mine.’’ He 
scribbled a cabalistic line. ““Name’s 
Daker,’”’ he added, speciously. 

What was a man to do? Had he not 
promised Shirley that she should try his 
memory with real names? Moreover, what 
was to tell him so far how much this man 
remembered of himself? 

‘“‘T don’t remember the name.”’ The man 
in the bed spoke slowly. ‘‘That maid who 
was in here—she is a maid?—called me Mr. 
Cotter. I don’t remember that name, 
either.”’ 

“No?” said Daker musingly. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like my name at all,” 
said the other. 

“The Scotch have a good saying—dinna 
fash yoursel’. You’ve had a clip on the 
head from falling downstairs. It will pass 
off.” 

“But look here,” said Mr. Cotter. His 
eyes fixed themselves on Daker. ‘“‘She said 
I was engaged to her young lady.” 

The doctor was so genuinely surprised at 
Tarry’s having made that premature state- 
ment that ‘his expression was distinctly 
readable. 

“Tt astonishes you,” said Mr. Cotter. 
“It simply floors me. I can’t believe it. I 
don’t know her young lady from Eve. 
There is so little I do know that it strikes 
me with extraordinary force that I am posi- 
tive I am in love with somebody else. I 
can’t think who it is, but it is certainly not 
Miss Daker. I never heard of her.” 

“‘Steady on,” said Daker kindly. “ You’ll 
do yourself no good getting wrought up 
over it. At present, you remember very 
little, I take it. Well, take it easy.” 

“Simple to say,’”’ growled Mr. Cotter. 
““Suppose you woke up in a strange house, 
with a strange name, engaged to a strange 
young lady?”’ 

“She is not a strange young lady,” said 
the doctor, more cheerfully. “She is an ex- 
tremely lovely girl, to look at and to live 
with. She gave me a kiss for saying you 
were not dying.” 

“Yah!’’ said the man in the bed. 

“No, not that kind of a kiss at all. A 
mighty nice happy little kiss all full of salt 
tears. Suppose you see her?”’ 

“No! Hang it, no!’ cried the invalid 
wretchedly. ‘‘What are you thinking of? 
That maid said I have been here two days. 
Two days and engaged! It’s the wildest 
nonsense I ever heard in my life. What do 
they say about me—I mean, your friend 
here? He must know all about me, Get 
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him to tell you something—anything to get 
me started.” 

“Sorry,” said Daker. “But you’ve talked 
enough. Let it ride for an hour or two, and 
T’ll look in again.” 

“T shall go crazy lying here trying to 
think,” said Mr. Cotter passionately. 

“In ten minutes you’ll be fast asleep,” 
was the doctor’s rejoinder. He went out 
and closed the door. Bill, on his summons, 
returned to sit within and see that the pa- 
tient did not get out of bed. “‘You don’t 
know anything about anything, Bill,’ 
Doctor Daker told him. “We are short of 
servants and you are the chauffeur. That’s 
no lie anyway. Treat him kind and tell him 
nothing.” 

But this interesting case of amnesia was 
not Daker’s only patient. Duty to others 
and a knowledge that the sick man should 
rest quiescent, waiting Nature’s own time 
for restoration, took him away from the 
house. But he did not go without seeing 
Shirley. 

Tarry admitted, when she opened the 
boudoir door to him, that her mistress was 
not asleep. The maid had indeed the 
harassed appearance of a mother duck 
whose changeling chick cannot be per- 
suaded to take to normal courses. It was 
Daker’s openly spoken conviction that no 
woman could fall asleep when she was con- 
scious of looking as was Shirley in a devas- 
tating negligee of Tarry’s selection. 

“You put her into a good sensible night- 
gown if she has one,” said he sternly, “in 
her bed.” He looked at Shirley’s mauve 
and rose chiffons and at her chaise longue. 
“There is not an ounce of mandragora in 
two dozen of these silly little biscuits of 
pillows.” 

Shirley smiled and Tarry went off to the 
bedroom. 

“T am not going to bed,” said Miss 
Crewe, ‘‘but it will occupy her while we 
talk. How is he?” 

Doctor Daker sat down. ‘‘ Well, he is all 
right in one way. He has come out of the 
shock quite physically normal. I should 
say he has never overstrained his heart, 
like most of these athletic chaps. Hard as 
nails.”’ 

“His heart?” 

“Now don’t you be an abandoned fe- 
male,’ said he. ‘‘I’ve had the deuce’s own 
delight evading his questions. And by the 
way, he gathered from something I said 
that your name is Daker. I wish it was.” 

“That’s the negligee,’”’ said Shirley 
calmly. ‘‘ Well, I don’t mind what lies you 
tell him, doctor dear. Has he begun to re- 
member anything?”’ 

“Not one infinitesimal thing,’”’ said he 
gravely. “I think he has forgotten every- 
thing now, including being a butler, for he 
said Tarry called him Mr. Cotter and he 
doesn’t think that is his name.” 

“Well, doesn’t that show an improve- 
ment?” 

“T don’t know. Did he ever think it 
was?’’ Doctor Daker pursed his lips medi- 
tatively. ‘‘It may be he has simply lost 
another two days, days when he at least 
heard the name. I am bound to say, Shir- 
ley, that I don’t like it. I had a hope, per- 
haps a wild one, that he might have been 
set going again, like your clock, you re- 
member? If he had not rallied so splendidly 
in body I should have been more hopeful— 
if you understand what I mean.” 

“You mean you can’t blame this on his 
physical condition. Well, I intend to be 
hopeful, at all events,’’ she returned. “I 
am sure his own name will bring it all back 
to him.” 

“Tt’s powerful medicine, anyway,” said 
Daker. ‘‘One’s own name is more potent 
than abracadabra. Well, let him rest till I 
return. Don’t rush him. I shall be back by 
two o’clock.”’ 

VIII 
HIS advice was disappointing to|Shir- 
ley, though she admitted its probable 
soundness. In the sudden revelation of her 


love for Diggory she was too hun; 
sirous to have him resume his ide 
be a very safe stimulus. Until 
herself a bit she might indee 
Daker’s anxiety troubled her 
much. She could not believe t 
could hear his own name withi 
tion. Yet she was so distrait y 
ous secret that Grandsir confided 
when the two met shortly after 
a combination meal that Ogd 
bruncheon, that he did not kn ov 
make of her. - 

The younger man regarded | 
somewhat pityingly. “You d 
what to make of her! Why, 
don’t know the half of it! Who d 
pose was that on the teleph 
before I ran upstairs?” 

‘‘My life is all too full of 
said Grandsir. ‘‘ What is the a 
one?”’ 

“My friend, Gideon Gray. 
Did you know she had teleph 
yesterday?”’ > 

“No!” said Grandsir, his ey 

“Well, she did. Prepare y 
shock. She gave him a tip,” 
with an impressive forefinger 
his guardian. ‘A tip which led 
of his man, the original J. B 

“Shirley gave him the ti 
Grandsir. ‘‘Has everybody gone 

‘He said to tell her that the 
Slinker, thanks to her—mind 
to her!—in the emergency 
pital with two broken legs.” _ 

““And—and have you told her 

“Well, naturally. I sprang) 
to her room, as you doubtless 
the agile Rocky Mountain goat 
not seem surprised.” # 

“But—but—but,” stammered 
and clasped his venerable heg 
did she—who —— ; 

‘She said,’’ continued Oxdem 
ful promptness, ‘‘she just got t 
something she read in the paper. 8} 
too preoccupied to explain it. Told 
go away and not bother her. I left he 
dering in my own philosophic 
there was anything after all in 
sense of hunch. Intuition, th 
Anyway, Gray will have it 
poison her hunter. A fat 
sistent.” 

“Tt’s getting too much for me, 
Grandsir, his wits spent. 

‘“‘T asked her if she thought G C 
split the reward with her, but sh 
attention to that interesting su! 

‘She pays no attention to a 
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“speaking as an astute scion 
of Crewe, that she has gor 
Cotter.” , 

Grandsir, bewilderedly remem) 
man only by his recent service in 
try, was promptly indignant. | 
you mean, sir? In love with a bi 

“You said yourself he was a g' 
retorted Ogden. ‘‘Mark me, I : 
old beard. I know the signs of th 
ing of love’s frail tender bl 
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all.” 

“Well, by the great horn 
Grandsir uneasily, ‘‘I am a fool 
prised at anything in this establ 
What comes next, I wonder?” 

“Well, next,” said Ogden, 
the clock, ‘“‘I am going to ri 
way to appear against our unfo: 
ture of last night. You know V 
took him off last night—or this 
rather—they would have it that © 
in on the thing, and the bu 
frame-up from the inside. I 
look beyond the frame at the pic 
gallant hero on his bed of pain. 
quent, in my graceful fashion 
vailed. You know, granny, I 
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our lives will be barren of looters, lunatics 
and lovers, and I do not relish the flatness 
of the prospect.’’ He rose and clapped Mr. 
Crewe affectionately on the shoulder. 
“Well, I’m off. It is rather a come-down 
for a man like me, heretofore connected 
only with nation-famous bank robbers, to 
have to appear against a common spoon 
lifter. Still, I must do my duty as a citizen. 
I got you off, anyway, so you can go out 
and refresh your spirits with Barlow. A 
rousing old altercation on Scioto soil versus 
fertilizer will make a new man of you.” 

“The man is an obstinate pig-headed op- 
portunist,” said Grandsir. “But I thank 
heaven for someone who is not in any way 
connected with the phantasmagoria of my 
household.” 

Mr. Crewe on his way to this encounter 
stopped the passing Tarry in the hall. 
“Miss Shirley upstairs?”’ he said, searching 
meanwhile for the old straw hat which had 
again taken to its reprehensible practice of 
disappearance. ‘‘ Resting, is she?” 

“‘She’s walking around her rooms in a 


way to drive one frantic,” said Tarry 
morosely. 
“Yes? Yes?’ said Mr. Crewe. ‘‘Too 


upset, I suppose, to attend to our little 
matter of needing a butler or two?” 

“Not at all,” said Tarry. ‘‘I asked her 
if I should send for someone and she told 
me it was all arranged. She told me to see 
that there were beds for three, Mr. Crewe.”’ 

“Three?” 

‘She said three,” repeated Tarry, as one 
who washes one’s hands in more than the 
perfumes of Arabia. “The like of the goings 
on in this house this week is enough to 
worrit a body into the tomb.” 

Grandsir stared at her. ‘‘ Well,” he said 
finally, ‘‘I suppose it is all right. She has 
been made nervous by the affair of last 
night, and wants men in the house.” 

“You mark me, Mr. Crewe,” said Tarry. 
*‘She’s never given a thought to that bur- 
glar except as he run foul of Mr. Cotter.” 
And with a snappy nod Tarry returned to 
her mistress. 

Grandsir gazed after her retreating figure, 
every angle of which was intensified by her 
emotions. ‘‘Slugs$’’ said he, half aloud. 
““Anthony, you keep your mind on slugs 
and you may win through.” 

Thus it was, somewhat later, that Bill, 
crossing the hall to the Chinese parlor with 
a cup of hot bouillon for his charge, and see- 
ing an arrival at the front door, let the 
sheriff into an apparently deserted house. 
The absence of the family seemed to occa- 
sion him no undue disappointment. In par- 
ticular he did not deplore the lack of the 
young gentleman. Fruitless pondering on 
that stripling’s conversational glibness had 
produced no enlightenment. Atlanta, he 
felt sure, did not grow apples. Oranges, 
maybe. He gave it up. Other and more 
satisfactory matters obsessed him. He 
beamed expansively at Bill. 

““How’s the patient?” he asked genially. 

*“Coming on,” said Bill bluntly. He was 
familiar with Gideon Gray in his capacity 
of feed purveyor to the animals in the quad, 
and he saw no reason for changing his man- 
ner when Gray came to the front door in 
his superior réle of sheriff. ‘“‘Want to see 
the boss?”’ 

“No, not just now,” said Mr. Gray. “I 
want to speak to your man.” 

“Who, Mr. Cotter?” Bill shook his 
head. ‘‘I don’t think you can see him.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said the sheriff. 
“‘T’m not here to bring trouble. I got this 
case all doped out, and I want him just to 
confirm a word or two. Who said I couldn’t 
see him?” 

“Nobody exactly said anything about 
your seeing him,”’ admitted Bill. ‘‘ Doctor 
Daker wants him kept quiet. ‘Tell him 
nothing’ was his orders to me.” 

“Well,” said Gray pleasantly, ‘‘I’m not 
going to tell him anything. He’s all right, 
you know. I just want a word or two with 
him in private. What’s that? Broth for 
him? You let me take it in to him, and I’ll 
see he downs it. He don’t stand to lose any- 
thing by me.’ 
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After all, the hand he extended for the 
cup was the hand of the law, not the mer- 
chant, and Bill reluctantly yielded. “‘Don’t 
you go raring him all up now,” he warned 
the sheriff. ‘Doctor Daker will certainly 
make you hard to find if you are up to any 
mischief. Here’s the room. I’ll give you five 
minutes.” 

“You'll stay here till I come out, young 
man,” said Mr. Gray, and let himself into 
the Chinese parlor, carefully carrying the 
steaming cup of bouillon. He closed the 
door on Bill. 

The patient opened a pair of damaged 
but still keen gray eyes at the sound, and 
looked at this stranger. 

“Here’s your soup,” 
affably. 

“Thanks,” said the man in the deal 

Having arranged the cup on a little table 
that swung over the recumbent one, Mr. 
Gray composed himself in a comfortable 
chair. The red-haired man looked at him 
several times, but asked no questions. 

“T’ve come by quite a lot of information 
since I saw you yesterday,” said the sheriff, 
his waistcoat filling as he leaned back in the 
chair. 

“Yes?” said the other. 

He put a bent glass tube into the broth 
and sucked at it meditatively. Under his 
pajama jacket his heart had begun to jump 
slightly. He would sit quite tight and say 
nothing. Of this fat foolish-looking man he 
had not the slightest recollection. But one 
can sometimes learn from a fool, who will 
babble when wise men are silent. He lifted 
an eyebrow at Mr. Gray, as if encouraging 
him to proceed. 

“Yes, indeed. Yes, indeed,’’ wheezed the 
sheriff. ‘‘We got The Slinker. Think of 
that!” 

“‘Gratifying,’”” mumbled the man, with- 
out taking the tube from his mouth. 

“Of course I knew all along you wasn’t 
The Slinker, but your giving out that your 
name was Cotter naturally puzzled me.” 

“‘Na-naturally,” said the other. So he 
himself had said his name was Cotter! He 
wondered why it didn’t sound right to him. 

‘Since then—you haven’t heard? Per- 
haps you shouldn’t ought to be talked to? 
I just want one little bit of information from 
you, sir. Nothing to distress yourself about. 
I’d like to know for my own satisfaction if 
I’ve doped this out.” 

“‘T am not distressed in the least,” said 
the patient calmly. “‘Oblige me by remov- 
ing this cup. Just swing the little table 
away. Thank you. Pray sit down again 
and go on.”’ To the sheriff’s annoyance he 
closed his eyes. 

“You ain’t going to sleep, are you?” in- 
quired that worthy. 

“Nothing is further from my intention,” 
said Mr. Cotter. ‘‘I can concentrate better 
with my eyes shut.” 

“Well,” began Mr. Gray with elephan- 
tine archness, “‘young men are up to a lot 
of little games that get us old fellows to 
frettin’ around, trying to understand ’em. 
You had me guessing, and I’m frank to say 
I’d like to know if I haven’t guessed you 
out pretty near complete. You came ‘on 
here from Stockbridge, didn’t you?”’ 

There was a pause. Finally one eye of 
the man in the bed opened. ‘You stipu- 
lated for one piece of information,” he said 
with a queer breathlessness. “Is that it?” 

“Lord, no,” said Mr. Gray. ‘‘Let that 
go. If I’m right, you came from Stock- 
bridge, and if I’m wrong you can tell me 
when I finish. That all right?” 

“Oblige me by locking the door,” said 
the patient, and closed his eye again. 
Under the bedclothes his hands buckled 
into fists. With the certainty of death and 
taxes, illumination was coming at last. 

Mr. Gray not unwillingly complied. 
When he came back to his chair he resumed, 
“Now what you came here for is your own 
business, of course, and I’m not the man to 
pry into sacred matters. I have my own 
suspicions, of course.” 

This was disappointing. The sick man 
looked at him briefly in reproach. More- 
over, the strain of this attention was begin- 
ning to tell upon him. A giddy faintness 
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made the bed seem to rock. ‘‘Don’t leave 
out anything,” he said, half panting. 

“Well, you got here, and you had a fight 
in the Mill Woods or near it with this here 
Slinker. He gave you that black eye, and 
I reckon he knocked you some about the 
head. Because how otherwise could he 
make off with your clothes and your car? 
Then for reasons I don’t pretend to under- 
stand, being, as I say, an oldish man and 
past thinking up the wild things that young 
men amuse themselves with, you stayed on 
here as the butler. Some kind of a bet, I 
guess you had on. Anyway, last night 
comes a bit of a row in the house, and you 
get hurt. Somewhere in between there you 
must have put the young lady here on to 
letting me know about your car that Cotter 
had took. For sure enough, as Miss Crewe 
wised us, we found it in New London, and 
The Slinker in the hospital with his legs 
broke. That’s the whole of it now, ain’t it? 
And your taking the name of Cotter was 
just as you told Mr. Partridge, an impulse 
come from seeing it on that envelope in The 
Slinker’s clothes you had on. Your name 
is really Diggory Chase, now, ain’t it? You 
just say yes to that, and I’ll go along.” 

The man in the bed by a supreme effort 
opened his eyes. He looked blankly at Mr. 
Gray a moment, made no sign of answer, 
and fainted quietly. His lips parted in a 
dreadful helplessness. 

The sheriff was appalled. Struggling to 
his feet he hurried to the door and called in 
Bill. ‘“‘He’s gone off,” said Mr. Gray in a 
frightened whisper. ‘‘ Dash some cold water 
on him. What do you give him?” 

“You get out of here!’’ snapped Bill, re- 
morse and rage tearing at him. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
of let you in, you big stiff, if you hadn’t ’a’ 
had your badge on. Now I’ll get blamed 
for this!”” He caught up a pitcher of iced 
water from the table, and plunging his hand 
in it flicked the chill drops into the white 
face on the pillow. ‘“‘You get out and stay 
out, and keep going,’ he went growling on 
at the discomfited Gray. “‘If Doctor Daker 
finds you here, you’ll be too scattered to 
pick up. Here, sir, take a sip of this.” 

As he bent in anguish over the prostrate 
man, one gray eye feebly opened and 
winked. ‘‘Get him out,’”’ murmured the 
man inaudibly. 

Bill needed no urging. He put down the 
glass and fairly pushed the stricken feed 
merchant from the room. “Get out, you 
human silo,’ he said furiously. ‘Maybe 
you’ve killed him. Coming in to gab to a 
sick man like that. Don’t let Daker catch 
you, that’s my advice. The nags would all 
die of hunger before you got around with 
another bag of oats.’’ He closed the door on 
the sheriff and returned to the bed. 

“Honest, sir, are you all right?” he whis- 
pered. : 

The invalid looked at him briefly. ‘‘Give 
me a drink of water, Bill,’”’ he said weakly. 
“What was that old guy raving about? I 
think I did pass out for a minute.” 

“Gassed, that’s what you were,” said 
Bill vindictively. “I shouldn’t have let him 
in only he’s county sheriff.” 

The sick man slowly sucked up water 
through his tube. ‘Tell you what, Bill,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘We don’t need to tell anyone 
he was in, do we?” 

Bill flushed a little. “Very good of you, 
sir.” 

“No. What does it matter? You just 
let me lie quiet here awhile. I’m—all in, 
Bill.” 

“That’s right, sir. You just rest. If I’d 
known that old windybag was going to tire 
you like this I’d of spread him so thin you 
could see through him.” 

Quiet settled on the sick room, where the 
patient lay with closed eyes, unmoving in 
the bed, and Bill, nearly as motionless, sat 
at a distance in a chair. It had not needed 
the doctor to tell Bill this personage was 
not really a butler. Bill had been a chauf- 
feur too many years not to know a gentle- 
man when he saw him, though he hadjnever 
ceased to marvel at the brown slot this 
friend of his governor’s had first appeared 
in. But back of all liveries and hand-me- 
downs, or even high-hatted splendor should 
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he so next elect, Bill saw this lad in the 
of the A. E. F. You couldn’t fool B 

However, he was shy on knowledg 
valids, and sat watching this one W 
extremely anxious intentness. J 
cept in the case of those who had 
had Bill ever seen a man lie so 
out motion. Even his breat' 
registered in any lift of the bed 
was time for Doctor Daker’ 
Bill would have given his wa 
doctor walk in. But suddenly 
ing eternity of strained wa’ 
heart gave a joyful thump like t 
a happy dog’s tail. For the ma 
had chuckled, unmistakably. 
not open, but he did chuckle. 
with a grin of sympathy settled ¢ 
his chair and let it ride. 

When Doctor Daker did com 
was waylaid in the hall by § 
who had been waiting for him. __ 

“Yes, I am late,”’ said he with 
smile at her. “Any news?” 3 

She shook her head. “I am 
see him,” she said fixedly. | 

Daker dropped his gloves into | 
“He will probably burst out 
said. ‘He is horribly afraid of you. 

“cc Of me? ” es 

“You see, Tarry told him 
engaged to be married.” 

She regarded him a moment 
“Well,” she said at last, “ 
breaks the ice, doesn’t it?” Z 

“Tt bade fair to break his hea 
assured her. ‘‘He doesn’t in the 
you, Shirley. Whereas I do.” 

“Get along: with you,” she 
“Anyway, he will want me whe 
me.”’ 

“There is nothing more 
than a woman, once her mind is 
mused the other. “Well, I 
prepare your victim. If you 
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“No, but seriously,’’ sai 
lovely face flushed. ‘“ Don’t 
may be right? You say yo 
getting any forrader with himself 
must be the judge of it, after 
Daker. Can it do him any h 

Daker tossed up his hands. 
No. It may all click into pl 
tell him who he is.” : 

She drew a long trembling breat! 
then ——” she said. : 

And Daker, accepting it as 
turned and left her. 

She stood, waiting, eyes on t] 
intent that she did not hear 
her, nor know that her gra 
come in from his garden and 
almost beside her, until he touc 
the arm. She turned, only half 
met his kindly and reproachful 

“Secrets?” he said gently. 

Tears welled suddenly in 
‘‘Oh, Grandsir,”’ she whispere 
into his arms. ‘“It—it’s Digge 
doesn’t know it.” | 

“Diggory!”’ said Mr. Crewe | sil 
amazement. He held her tenderly. | 
Diggory? Not—by the great horn) 
not Cotter?” | 

She nodded against his waiste 
wiped her eyes. 

“Well, dash me!’ said Grand 
vently. “And these Chinese gentl 

““Oh, have they come?” 

“Tf you would look over my 3) 
darling,” said Mr. Crewe, “you Wi 
them.” a: 

Shirley raised her head. Ag 
green baize door at another turn of | 
stood a little row of smiling China} 
dark blue silk pajamas, cheerfully 
their salutations. More than dc 
times had they waited upon this b 
lady. Wider and wider boon * 
as she smiled at them. 

“‘Oh, aren’t they nice?’’ she m 

Grandsir acknowledged it. “On: 
screen and jar, on many a vase and 
suggested. ‘They are—Diggory’s’ 

“Yes,” she said, and added to the 
little trio, “You can see Mr. ] 
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y please,’ chanted the Orientals in 
ed chorus. 

to go in and see Diggory,” said 
looking up into Grandsir’s face. 
yes,’”’ he agreed tenderly. 

tor Daker thinks a 

shinks everything will be all right 
sessed Grandsir. ‘‘I—I fancy it 
’ He took her face in both his 
id kissed it. ‘‘Later on, you might 
ll about it.” 

| her over to the door when Daker 
|, and both men stood aside defer- 
for her to enter. To all appear- 
le was again quite self-possessed, 
heart beat cruelly. 

e is no change?”’ she whispered as 
ad the doctor. 

ook"his head. 

yan in the bed lay with his eyes 
pon her as she went in. His face 
| slowly from chin to wrinkled and 
orow. 

Daker?”’ he said. 

7 came to the side of the bed. ‘“‘My 
not Daker,’’ she said very quietly. 


the doctor’s name—Daker. My 
Crewe, Shirley Crewe. Do you 
rit?” 


sorry,” he said slowly, in the 
[ distress. ‘‘It—it does not seem as 
| have forgotten—you.”’ This was 
mild statement. Shirley in all her 
eauty looked certainly unforget- 
ler great eyes held his steadfastly 
1 a wistfulness that smote him. 
you—won’t you sit down?” 
e continued to stand near him. “I 
rhaps you will remember me in a 
le,” she said, trying to speak quite 
A terrible sense of dread was creep- 
her, and a sickening doubt of her 
self-control. She wanted to drop 
m and take his head into her arms. 
ted to kiss him. Never in all her 
emed to her, had she wanted any- 
much as to touch him. And sup- 
ppose he never did remember? She 
p quite sharply to keep back a ris- 
Panic seemed to be rising about 
ng upward like smoke around her. 
ysed his eyes for a moment, and 
e bedclothing gripped his fingers 
; palms. “I’m afraid,” he said 
nsteadily—‘‘I am afraid this is 
ugh.” 
und of his voice strengthened her a 
Would you like me to tell you who 
” she heard herself saying, surely 
curious question woman ever 
man. 
iked at her again, waiting. 
are Diggory Chase,” she said, her 
king on the dear words. And she 
ulmost holding her breath. Surely 
> should go off in his brain like an 
_a sleeping house. But nothing 
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He merely repeated, ‘‘ Diggory Chase?’’ 
and lay looking up at her. 

Shirley’s locked fingers twisted cruelly 
together for a moment, and then parted. 
“Will you give me your hand?” she said, 
putting her own out on the bed. 

Quite slowly he drew one hand out from 
under the covering, and she took it quietly 
in hers. ‘‘ You must just try to believe that 
it will all come back to you,” she said. 

“You are being very kind to me, I 
know,” said he vaguely. ‘‘ Very kind.’ 

“Tt’s—it’s not kindness,’’ said Shirley, 
and her voice broke. She dropped to her 
knees beside him and laid her face on his 
hand. “I love you, Diggory,” she said. 
“Oh, my darling, are you never going to 
know me?” 

A wave of deeper scarlet rushed up into 
the man’s face. The other hand came out 
from hiding, quite unclenched, and caught 
at her. With both hands and an astonish- 
ing amount of strength he drew her closer. 

“Say it again,’’ he whispered. 

“T love you, Diggory,” she repeated, half 
sobbing. 

He held her in a clutch that almost hurt 


her. “Could a man forget that?’’ he mur- 
mured. 

“But that you haven’t forgotten,” said 
Miss Crewe rather hysterically. ‘You 


never knew it. I never told you so before. 
I didn’t know it myself.” 

“And it is true? Or are you just sorry 
for me? Look at me.” 

Her blue eyes spilling tears, she obeyed. 
“T love you,” she said for the third time. 

“Then kiss me,’”’ said Diggory Chase 
hungrily. 

A few minutes later a gentle knock at the 
door put an end to a very satisfactory si- 
lence. Shirley raised a rather disheveled 
head, a very beautiful and blushing face. 

“They’re getting anxious,”’ she said with 
a soft laugh. She rose, still holding the 
clutching hand that would never willingly 
let her go again. ‘‘ We will have to let them 
in,’”’ she said, and softly called permission. 

Daker, with Grandsir just behind him, 
opened the door upon a very eloquent 
tableau. He came forward with a grave 
smile at Diggory, which swung to a ques 
tioning look at the girl. 

“Tt’s all right?”’ he said kindly. 
remembers?” 

“Bless me, I don’t know!” she gasped, 
and looked down at her lover. 

The men laughed. 

“Tt’s all right; I remember,” said Dig- 
gory contentedly. 

Grandsir came to his nearer side and held 
out his hand. “I understand that you are 
Diggory Chase,” said he. “It appears 
Shirley was quite right in expecting you to 
come after her. She told me to drive you 
off the premises.”’ 

“She has thought better of it, since,” 
said Mr. Chase. His hand yielded to a 
cordial clasp. 


“He 
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“Just so,’ assented Grandsir. He looked 
briefly at his granddaughter and gave a 
little sigh. ‘I am sorry to intrude more 
visitors upon you, but there are three 
Chinese boys out here who would like to 
look at you a moment. They seem to have 
done considerable worrying about you.” 


“My word!” said Diggory. ‘Did I 
bring my whole outfit with me?” 
“No, dear,’”’ said Shirley. “I sent for 


them. We needed a few servants, and I 
thought we might just as well all spend the 
summer together.” 

Three saddle-colored lads in dark blue 
silk filed silently in and stood bowing and 
beaming at the man in the bed, who clipped 
a few singsong syllables at them, that set 
them to nodding like porcelain mandarins. 
Behind them came the marveling Ogden, 
who had watched them enter with a fear 
that his eyes were seriously deranged. 

“What ho?” he said blankly, taking in 
the extensive group about the bed. 

“What ho, yourself,” returned his erst- 
while butler. ‘‘I don’t seem to remember 
you either. But my name is Diggory Chase 
and I am going to marry Shirley.” 

“Great balls of smoke!’ said Ogden. 
“Youre not the Diggory Chase who 
pitched for Yale in ’23?” 

“Yes, I can remember that at any rate.” 

“Well, Shirts, you are in luck,’ said 
Ogden with brotherly cordiality. He came 
around to salute his sister’s cheek and gaze 
with sophomoric adoration at the home-run 
king. ‘And marrying a man with indig- 
enous servants, too!”’ he added as his eyes 
swept the room. 

Three grinning yellow faces saluted him. 
They knew and liked his kind. 

“You'll pardon me,” said Doctor Daker, 
moving away. “‘But counting myself there 
are just six men too many in this room. 
You agree with me, Miss Crewe?” 

“Yes, yes, we must be going,’ said 
Ogden briskly. ‘Well, Diggory, old man, 
cheer up. Married life is a curse, but you’re 
unusually well fortified. You are handy 
with a billet of wood. And really your posi- 
tive genius for forgetting who you are 
would be quite wasted on a bachelor. And 
when did you wake up, so to speak?”’ 

Diggory glanced up at Shirley and 
laughed. “My friend the sheriff called this 
noon and gave it all away,” he said. His 
fingers tightened on Shirley’s, anticipating 
the sudden pull she gave her hand. 

“This noon?” she cried. ‘‘Then 3% 

“When they have all gone out,” said 
Diggory, ‘‘I’ll tell you how hard it was to 
pretend not to know you. The last time I 
asked you to marry me you ran away. IfI 
had grabbed at you—oh, Shirley, how did 
I know? You might have run away again. 
I just hung on to the mattress and prayed.” 

““We have all gone out,”’ called Daker as 
he closed the door. 


(THE END) 
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he-things they ought to be— 

Yy morning babies, pink and white. 
| —Arthur Guiterman. 
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Work of Vested Interests 


| . 
"TE the warm weather, the income 
the antics of the younger genera- 
‘the shocking display of agility at 
dssings, a great wave of prosperity 
be slowly but surely inundating 
m, It is high time, or higher, for 
ic croakers to shake off their 
if any, and awake to our peril. 
lenace in the situation cannot be 
ously stressed. Tremendous harm 
nas resulted, Happiness pervades 
Smiles are sprouting where only 
uld be allowed to grow. People 
at to be moping around with long 
inging their hands and lamenting 
times, are openly and somewhat 
rejoicing. 2 
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Unless something is done, and done 
swiftly, unemployment will soon be wiped 
out, bank accounts will flourish, automo- 
biles will multiply faster than ever, and an 
epidemic of downright contentment will 
spread throughout the land. 

It is not quite clear just what we can do 
to stem the rising tide. Many people be- 
lieve that a special session of Congress 
would afford the necessary relief, but 
others are thoroughly convinced that the 
time has now passed when this might have 
been of any avail. 

Nevertheless, Congress should be called 
into special session at once. Even though 
nothing else can be accomplished, at least 
let an investigating committee be appointed 


to hold hearings and find out what corrupt 
and ruthless interests are back of this ne- 
farious effort to foist prosperity upon the 
workingman. There is a widespread and 
probably well-founded belief that the scur- 
rilous outrage can be traced to the present 
administration. It also is quite probable 
that a thorough investigation will disclose 
the sinister influence of Wall Street, the 
railroads, the Supreme Court, the capital- 
istic press and an insatiable populace for- 
ever craving more luxury and pleasure. 

At any cost, the predatory powers who 
promoted this terrible calamity must be 
ferreted out and hailed to the bar of justice. 
In the meantime, all true pessimists should 
awake to the gravity of the situation and 
set themselves to the task of devising ways 
and means whereby the country may be 
forthwith and permanently put on a diet of 
dry crusts, low wages, discontent and good 
old-fashioned groans. 

—Harry L. Roberts. 
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things 
are 
necessary 


for a happy 
Vacation. 


Safe Money 
an 
personal 
Service 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


supply both 
Wherever you go—away from home, 


nearby or far away—to cities, moun- 
tains, or the sea— 


However you go—by train, or boat, or 
motor, or tramping along on your own 
gas— 


Whatever you go for, or however long 
you stay— 


More than anything else you need Safe’ 
and Serviceable money—that kind of 
money that crooks have no use for— 
and that, if lost or stolen (uncounter- 
signed), entitles you to a full refund— 
money that is spendable anywhere, 
acceptable everywhere— 


Money that is better than cash every- 
where you go because of the helpful 
personal service it extends to everyone 
who carries it. 


The whole strength of the American 
Express Co.’s Financial, Commercial 
and Travel organizations is back of these 
Cheques. Their Safe and Serviceable 
qualities have been perfected through 
33 years of persistent effort in the 
interest of travelers, through the de- 
velopment of the American Express 
international chain of offices around 
the world and through the personal 
service of its representatives in 26,700 
Express Offices in this country. 


Again—carry American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques on your vacation this 
Summer and compare the pleasant feel- 
ing of security you will have with the 
days when you worried about the safety 
of your loose money. 


Issued in $10, $20, $50, and $100 cheques, 
bound in a small, handy wallet. Ask your 
banker about them. They cost 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
and EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 
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hands, they swiftly dealt out their wares. 
“Ultimatum! War!’ The laden omni- 
buses, their roofs a mass of shouting pas- 
sengers erect upon their feet, ceased to make 
progress through the human flood. “Ulti- 
matum! War!’ There was no doubt of 
the authenticity of the news. “War! Offi- 
cial!” 

The voices, hushed for a moment in an 
awed verification snatched from the stop- 
press columns of the sheets snatched from 
hand to hand, broke out again in discordant 
confusion of multitudinous comment. War 
once more? It was almost incredible, un- 
imaginable. The crisis had been so sudden, 
so utterly unexpected, so appallingly swift 
in its growth. A voice, excited, high- 
pitched, rang out hysterically in the first 
line of a patriotic song. It was taken up on 
the instant by thousands of voices thrill- 
ingly in unison, in an intoxication of com- 
munity with the surrounding mass. The 
song finished in a roar of cheers. Another 
voice yelled frenziedly: “‘Are we down- 
hearted?”’? The answer came in thunder, 
““No-o-o!’’ The mob swirled, cheered, and 
sang under dozens of magically produced 
little flags. At a distant window of the gov- 
ernment building the tiny figure of a pop- 
ular politician was haranguing, inaudibly, 
a sea of heads. The sight of him evoked a 
storm of acclamation. They assured him, 
repeatedly and emphatically, that they 
were not downhearted. 

Two young men stood at the edge of the 
crowd. 

“Silly blighters!”’ said one of them. 
“They don’t know what it means. Those 
yelling enemy eaters never went to war in 
their lives—and never mean to go. They 
think it’s an opportunity to earn easy 
money and shout ‘Win the War!’ to the 
poor ruddy infantry doing the job in the 
front line. They ought to have a taste of it. 
Remember Passchendaele, Jimmy?” 

“Some,” asseverated the other with grim 
succinctness. “‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

The other stared in meditation for a 
moment. 

“Oh, join up, I suppose,” he said say- 
agely. ‘It’s our country after all.” 

“Come on then. We’ll try for the same 
regiment. These screaming flag waggers 
make me ill.” 


The Corinthian-pillared smoking room 
of the great club was unusually full that 
afternoon. Members stood about in groups 
that talked excitedly with altogether un- 
wonted gesticulation. The unwritten law, 
which insisted on a decorous churchlike 
hush within these august walls, was ig- 
nored, forgotten. Someone had already 
spread a large war map on a board; ama- 
teur strategists argued over it, demon- 
strated in advance the stages of the enemy’s 
eventual defeat. Other men gathered 
around the bringer of the latest rumor, were 
thrilled by highly spiced, tremendously se- 
cret items of “inside” information; capped 
them with others they had been told by 
someone else. The wildest yarns found 
credence, or at least debate. The only 
things that were indubitably certain were 
that war would begin at midnight, that the 
Stock Exchange had closed down indefi- 
nitely, and that the enemy would infallibly 
be beaten. 

The congenital stubborn a-plus-b pes- 
simist had not yet had time to make his 
appearance—or was discreetly silent in this 
orgy of excited optimism. 

The one problem which puzzled every- 
body was that the enemy could have been 
so recklessly insane as to provoke the 
heavy punishment which was certainly 
coming to him. Still, it would be a long 
war—that was inevitable—a war in which 
the ultimate resources of two great bellig- 
erents would be brought into play before the 
finish. It was rumored that the govern- 
ment had already decided to call a million 
recruits to the colors, had already given 
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BATTLE PIECE: NEW STYLE 
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orders to the shipyards to lay down half a 
dozen new battleships. That, if true—and 
the “‘insiders” swore it was—was indica- 
tive of the government’s estimate of the 
duration. It would be six months before 
the million new men were sufficiently 
trained for the field. The battleships, at 
the earliest, would not be available until 
sometime next year. But the measures—so 
said those who knew—were eloquent of the 
energy and resolution with which the gov- 
ernment, happily a strong government, was 
going to prosecute the war. 

An eminent politician, who happened to 
find himself sitting next to an eminent re- 
tired general, assumed an air of profound 
but unrevealable knowledge as his com- 
panion mentioned these rumors, asked for 
his opinion. As a matter of fact, it was the 
first he had heard of them; he was not— 
not yet, he would secretly have said—a 
member of the cabinet, then holding its 
first war conference behind closed doors. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T think you may rely on it that the 
government will be fully adequate to the 
situation,”’ he said diplomatically. 

“T hope they are!” replied the general 
with emphasis. “‘ You can take it from me, 
the country won’t stand any fumbling and 
muddling about, this time. I hope you 
political chaps realize it. First thing to do 
is to introduce conscription at once, for ev- 
erybody—no exemptions—munition work- 
ers as well. We’re going to need men, mil- 
lions of ’em, before this war’s finished. You 
take it from me. The last war’ll be nothing 
to it. You’ve got a damned good staff— 
best in the world—but it can’t make bricks 
without straw. The country’s got to give 
us the men.” 

The words evoked an echo of memory in 
the politician. Just such words—they 
seemed the very same, he seemed almost to 
be hearing them, repeating an exact ex- 
perience—had been used to him by an 
exalted staff officer in the last war—at G. 
H. Q. itself, when he had been a visitor 
there during one of the great battles. He 
seemed again to hear the vibration of the 
windowpanes, the thudding of the distant 
guns. He remembered the ironic quiet of 
those headquarters whence hundreds of 
thousands of men were ordered into deadly 
conflict, into an inferno that was strangely 
remote, unimaginable. They had demanded 
men, and they had used them up—squan- 
dered them—to a big enough tune in all 
conscience in that last war. And this war— 
was it going to be the same over again? 
Worse, this time? Those poor devils of in- 
fantry! His brother had had a son in the 
infantry—killed of course. Thank God, 
there was no one of his own he cared about. 
Might wangle a job on the staff for that 
cousin of his wife’s, though. She’d be at 
him to do so. He broke these thoughts, 
turned to the general. 

“Will you be going out?” he asked. ‘‘Or 
are you ” He truncated his question 
delicately. 

“Got my orders,”’ said the general with 
cheerful emphasis. ‘“‘My fellow’s already 
packing my kit. I’m getting a corps. Want 
experienced men, you know. Yes, I’m for 
the tented field once more.”’ He beamed 
an almost schoolboyish satisfaction. He 
glanced at his wrist watch, jumped to his 
feet. ‘’Pon my word—had no idea it was 
so late. Must be off—I’ve got to catch a 
train—join my command. Good-by—and 
don’t forget—conscription for everybody! 
Have a thought for the poor devils on the 
staff who are trying to fight the war for 
you!” 

The politician smiled up at him. 

““Good-by—and good luck!” he said. 
He watched the general’s burly figure 
stump briskly to the door, the figure of a 
thoroughly happy man, stopping as he went 
for a radiant word with some acquaintance. 
There was at least one individual who was 
enjoying this new war. Natural enough of 
course 


Left alone, his ear was caught by the 
conversation of two men sitting in deep 
armchairs just in front of him. 

“Yes,” one of them was saying, ‘“‘they’re 
sure to float a war loan—at once. Might be 
worth while trying to pick up some under- 
writing—sure to go well—first burst of 
patriotism. Worst of these early war loans, 
they always fall to a discount as money 
gets dearer. Still, I suppose I shall have to 
take a whack—did last time—must support 
one’s country ——” 

“Quite, quite,’ agreed the other, with a 
tinge of insincerity in his tone. “Do the 
same myself. Up to us to set an example, 
be patriotic. But just as soon as the Stock 
Exchange opens again I’m going to put my 
brokers on to getting me an assorted parcel 
of armament shares; could have picked 
?em up for next to nothing a fortnight ago. 
Wish I’d only known!” 

“T’ve got a nice little few myself,” re- 
marked the first man. ‘Been laying ’em in 
at bargain prices for a long time. Felt sure 
there’d be another war some day. But I 
shall want all my spare funds to enlarge my 
works. I’m going to launch out this time. 
The demand for munitions is going to be 
terrific. They’ll want mountains of ’em— 
mountains!” 

The politician had a vision of thousands 
of smoking factories feverishly producing 
guns and shells month after month, thou- 
sands of other factories turning out all the 
diverse equipment for a vast army, fighting 
year after year. More than last time! It 
was very probable. 

Last time, his brother, one of the biggest 
munition manufacturers, had incidentally 
become a multimillionaire. Sad that he had 
lost that only son. There’d be a holocaust 
again, he supposed—hundreds of thou- 
sands, millions of lives lost. 

That distant slaughter scarcely seemed 
real. H’m! Couldn’t be helped. War. 
Somebody had to do the fighting. He 
couldn’t be expected, at his age. His 
brother—money had to be left somewhere; 
his own branch of the family would eventu- 
ally benefit, more than ever now the game 
was going to begin again. There’d be taxes, 
of course—heavy taxes—but still, all right 
on balance. Not the sort of thing to think 
of, though. Patriotic. Rise to the occa- 
sion. Think of the country. The old gen- 
eral was right. 

That last war had taught the country 
something. There’d be no muddling this 
time. A Minister of Munitions would be 
appointed at once. Why not himself? 
He’d suggest it delicately to the chief. He 
saw himself hailed as the savior of his coun- 
try, on a ladder that led to the dizziest 
political heights. He glanced at his watch. 
Cabinet meeting would be finishing. Just 
as well if he got along, perhaps—showed 
himself, offered his energies in—er—any 
capacity where he could be useful. Yes. 
Strike the iron while it was hot. He rose 
from his chair. As he passed the two men 
inclined toward each other in close and 
confidential conversation, he caught the 
fragment of a phrase: ‘Not the thing to 
shout from the housetops of course, but— 
war—ill wind that brings nobody any 
good 

The phrase stuck in his mind as he got 
his hat, gloves and stick from the rows of 
pegs. ‘‘Ill wind that brings nobody any 
good.”’ Yes, it might, if he were prompt, 
make his political fortune. He emerged 
from the grimy classic portico of the club. 
It was a beautiful late summer afternoon. 
He would walk. The street was a vista of 
great buildings suffused with a golden radi- 
ance. Beyond, toward the center of the 
city, immense piles of commercial palaces 
overtopped one another in competitive an- 
nouncement of the wealth they symbolized. 
An unending procession of eal and 
motor cars roared and whirred alo g the 
thoroughfare. The sidewalk was thronged 
with well-dressed pedestrians hastening on 
their private affairs. It all looked curiously 


normal. War seemed a myth, an ab 
tion, so remote was it from this Pros} 
actuality. 

Suppose they bombed the ca 
little raids, like the last time, bu 
An alarmist newspaper article o 
him. Nonsense. He had discus 
possibility with a service mem! 
club; been reassured. Neither 
bomb capitals, for the sufficing re 
both sides could play at it. “Ho 
are you going to carry on a war if 
blow each other to atoms? iy 
just chaos.” : 
sense. War would be what i 
been—masses of men hurled at 
on far-away battle fronts by cold 
scientific staffs. 

Minister of Munitions—yes—sini 
iron while it was hot. 

In other quarters of the city, 
already forming outside the rec 
fices. A young, shabbily dressed 
with a feather-hatted woman 
lengthening file of these impati 

“Join up?” he exclaimed 
answer to her timid question. 
fear! I’ve’adsome, I’ave. Let 
poor softs ’ave a go! I’ve’ad 
and mud I want. Me for mw 
big wages. Good old war! I = 


ten years!”’ He turned to the 
grin on his face. “ We’re going 
pile, Liz—you watch it! And we’ 
some of it this time! Hooray for th 
old war!” ¥ 
He joined in a mighty cheer as 
band came crashing and blarin 
street, an endless river of bayone 
infantry behind it, on the way 
road station. i" 


In the enemy’s country that 
vast aerodrome was ranked wit! 
machines standing stationary 
tip to wing tip as for an ostentati 
tion of aircraft. Numbers of 
men bustled about them, coup 
coupling the petrol and oil 
twisted like serpents over ¥ 
wheeling up handcarts loaded withm 
gun ammunition, clambering up 
pearing into the fuselage. 
time there was a startling outb 
detonations, a whir that jerked 
a roar as one of the machi 
moving from her place, tested 
functioning of her engine. Wa 
their outstretched wings red 
last rays of the now all but di 
sun, emitting sudden clamors 
now there, they seemed like a grez 
monstrous birds, impatient to rise 
ground in some fantastic mass | 
At a little distance from them, 
strip of concreted pavement in fron 
administrative offices of the aerod 
couple of officers—one tall, gaun 
beak-nosed; the other short and 1 1 
paced backward and forward. — 
man was the commandant of 
drome. The tall man was the seni 
manding officer of four divisions 
fighting aircraft, one of which W 
ranked in mass upon the trampled 

The aerodrome commandal 
citedly loquacious. 

“That intelligence report! i a 
over it. It is colossal—it is as if we 
ranged it ourselves! They go to wa 
fools, just as if it were the last timé 
learn nothing—they forget nothing 
keep this great flock of aeroplanes | 
mighty army, and that great flock | 
planes for their mighty fleet, and 
eral and the admiral, they will not | 
go, whatever happens. They 
breasts and say, ‘How can we fig! 
have no aeroplanes?’ And their, 
army and their mighty fleet, they 
fight at all. Ha! Ha! Ha!” ed 
full-throatedly, with a childish 
“They will not even begin to i 

* (Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
| just two big nuisances to their gov- 
it. What was that we learned at 
—Quos vult perdere, prius dementat? 
pre not mad, no; they are imbecile— 
‘oly imbecile. But they will learn 
ning before morning, those fools. 
will not have ten fighting squadrons 
Jd up against you, my friend—and 
lve forty—forty! Ah, how you will 
yourself!’’ He laughed again, in an 
of anticipation. 
itall, gaunt-faced officer did not reply. 
de along, his hands behind the back of 
yuttoned leather flying coat, scarcely 
the babble of his companion, his 
illed with a thousand and one tech- 
details. At any moment now he 
to get the signal to start. Provided 
o last-minute delays were occurring 
se distant aerodromes whence the 
bombing squadrons should be already 
g at those other aerodromes whence 
ner fighting squadrons should soar 
leair! He had done everything possi- 
sut with the approach of the fateful 
it, his imagination conjured up all 
yf fantastic disasters, wrecking this 
ad carefully prepared plan. 
wderly ran out to him from the office 
luted with exaggerated automaton- 
martness, obsequiously announced 
2 was required on the telephone. 
officer entered, picked up the instru- 
| He recognized the voice of the chief 
service, distant in the capital. 
s Excellency? Yes. Quite ready. 
No change whatever in the plans? 
We can go ahead then? At the 
ited hour?” He glanced at the watch 
wrist. ‘In five minutes. The bomb- 
ve started? Splendid! We shall in- 
their course—overtake them. Yes. 
will be no enemy resistance worth 
ming. The fighting squadrons ren- 
is as in Scheme C—no modifications. 
There need be no apprehensions at 
nd. We shall overwhelm him before 
ws what is happening to him, while 
naking plans for what he is going to 
th his army and navy next year. 
historic moment!’’ The gaunt-faced 
laughed into the telephone, evidently 
eating a laugh at the other end. 
are right— beginning of anew epoch!” 
anced again at his watch. ‘‘Four 
es! I ought to be getting to my ma- 
Trust us, Excellency. Thank you 
ur good wishes.” 
put down the receiver, turned to a 
officer seated at an adjacent table. 
yu’ve held the lines clear? Signal the 
jivisions. Start at the hour. Scheme 
10dified.’’ 
went quickly out of the office, an- 
i the question of the waiting aero- 
/ commandant with a curt affirma- 
ubmitted for a fraction of a moment 
effusive handshake, an enthusiasti- 
ittered ‘‘Good-by—and good luck!” 
the rotund little man who waddled 
him as he strode rapidly across the 
arf to where his command machine 
vaiting him, the last red glint of the 
anished sun shining on its cambered 
ntal planes. 
clambered up the fragile ladder into 
terior. Its extremely limited space, 
(0 the sky except for the upper plane 
ead, was already, it seemed, exces- 
crowded with the four men inside— 
lot seated at his controls, the wireless 
(or with his receiver clamped over his 
the two machine gunners still fiddling 
heir weapons, one in the center, one 
d the tail. But there was an exiguous 
eft vacant for him, just behind the 
He slid into it, took a thick-barreled 
from a rack in front of him, fired 
nally upward. A little ball of green 
prang into the dusky air, hung poised. 
did not see it fall. Instantly, with a 
ing roar, the engine started, held it- 
3 a moment at a sustained pitch of 
helming, violent sound, leaped to a 
reer intensity, fiercer and yet fiercer. 
» was a rush of air overhead, a rush 
ecame as solid as a stream of water, a 
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slight shock underneath, a quick succession 
of lessening bumps. They ceased. Hestood 
erect, head and shoulders exposed to the 
buffeting blast, gripped at his seat for sup- 
port as the machine canted, banked, circled 
in a rising spiral; saw below him the other 
machines, each with a little star of light 
upon it, taking off from the ground one 
after the other. 

They had been climbing, circling for fif- 
teen minutes by the little clock on the in- 
strument board. The barograph registered 
5000 meters. The sun, which from the 
earth had sunk below the horizon, was once 
more plainly visible, its radiance orange- 
gold on the planes that poised themselves 
with delicately equilibrated rise and fall in 
the twilight-blue air. Thesky behind them 
was full of other aeroplanes, circling, ma- 
neuvering, rising, their wings flashing back 
this upper sunlight in their birdlike evolu- 
tions. The earth below was an undifferen- 
tiated gloom. The engine roar was a sus- 
tained violence to the ears to which one 
was already habituated, forgot. 

The gaunt-faced officer sat at his little 
seat behind the pilot’s back, the earpieces 
of a telephone that gave him communica- 
tion at need with his four companions 
strapped over his head under his flying 
helmet. In front of him was a chart 
marked with long red-ink lines that con- 
verged at different lengths and continued 
finally as one. It indicated the route of the 
other divisions, starting from a necessitated 
fan of bases, with which he would presently 
make contact and carry forward with him 
in one great flight of death-dealing mon- 
strous birds, miles broad across a night sky. 
A regulation-curt voice sounded in the ear- 
pieces of his telephone. It was the wireless 
operator, reporting that all machines had 
now safely left the ground, had attained the 
required altitude. He took the thick- 
barreled signal pistol from the rack, fired it 
over the edge of the cockpit. Two little 
balls of red and green light jumped into the 
air, hung like bright jewels. His machine 
completed a circle at an acute tilt, came to 
a level keel, remained there with only the 
slightest undulating rise and fall. The 
compass card on the instrument board 
stabilized itself, indicated a course pointing 
direct for the enemy’s capital. 

They had been flying for an hour. Once 
more the sun had set. Beyond the wide- 
stretching canopy of the upper plane the 
first stars were appearing in a blue sky that 
was bereft of radiance. They had already 
made junction with one of the other divi- 
sions of fast fighting craft, were racing 
through the upper atmosphere in two great 
wedges, the flank machines of which were 
scarcely visible, except that the tiny yellow 
points of the lights they carried became at 
every moment more and more definite in 
the gathering gloom. The pilot, stolid- 
backed at his controls, suddenly raised his 
hand, waved it. The gaunt-faced officer 
rose to his feet, met the rush of air that 


strove to tear the head from his shoulders, 


looked ahead and downward. Ata slightly 
lower altitude, dotting an immense expanse 
of gloom with their flying lights, was a vast 
array of machines speeding in the same 
direction as themselves. 

They were, to the first glance, much 
larger craft than the swift fighting planes 
he had been leading, their inclosed boatlike 
hulls supported by wings of more than 
double the spread. He recognized them as 
the bombing squadrons, already concen- 
trated. Far away through the dusky night 
he perceived the minute scintillations of the 
other fighting squadrons, still distant but 
coming up at a hundred miles an hour, 
exact to the rendezvous. He sat down 
again in his seat, switched to contact with 
the wireless operator, telephoned rapid or- 
ders to be transmitted by short-range radio 
to the division commanders; received, in 
due course, the succession of their acknowl- 
edgments. When those evolutions were 
completed, the bombing squadrons were 
embedded as a central nucleus within a sur- 
rounding swarm of the fast fighters that 
would protect them, and the whole vast 
fleet, instantly sensitive to the control of 
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that one gaunt-faced man in the glow- 
illumined cockpit, rose in a long upward 
slant, sped forward in the freezing chill, the 
rarefied atmosphere of 7000 meters. A 
little more, and they would need the oxygen 
cylinders. 

For two hours more they had rushed 
through the night. The profoundly blue- 
black sky was an infinite void in which in- 
computable myriads of stars burned with a 
white and strangely brilliant incandescence, 
naked of their habitual veils. From the en- 
gine exhausts of the command machine 
roared fierce blow-lamp blasts of bluish 
flame, speckled with evanescent yellow 
sparks, that never varied in their yard-long 
length. 

The similar emissions from the immense 
swarm of machines that followed it were 
lost, except for those close behind, in the 
nocturnal azure. Only the multitudinous 
firefly glimmerings, the fluctuating occulta- 
tions of the rearward stars almost from 
horizon to horizon, indicated the formi- 
dable mass racing through the air. 

So far there had been no sign of the 
enemy. Suddenly, far ahead and below, a 
point of intensely white light sprang into 
existence, was instantly an immensely long 
white vertical shaft tapering downward to 
its origin. It swung across the sky, was a 
milky veil across the lower stars. Another 
and another leaped forth, some remote, ap- 
parently short and thin; others near, in 
long broad bands of dazzlingly brilliant ra- 
diance. They continued to spring from the 
darkness below, from source after source, 
were grouped in great sheaves that diverged 
and methodically searched the starry sky. 
The droning roar of the hundreds of en- 
gines had doubtless long ago been picked up 
by the enemy’s sound-ranging instruments, 
would now be loud in menace. The gaunt- 
faced officer spoke sharp orders into the 
telephone to his wireless operator. That 
vast flight of machines widened its inter- 
vals, rose still higher. Even as he was 
speaking, vivid little splashes of yellow 
flame jumped out of the dark air ahead and 
below. The enemy’s anti-aircraft guns had 
opened fire. 

That gunfire increased and continued. 
The twinkling, vivid little yellow shell 
bursts multiplied, renewed themselves in- 
cessantly. Their sharp, vicious cracks were 
occasionally just audible despite the engine 
roar. The machine lurched, sank and 
bumped in the violent disturbances of the 
air. Every now and then an aeroplane was 
illumined like a white moth on the broad 
finger tip of one of those questing search- 
lights. The wireless operator had already 
reported one or two casualties, negligible in 
their overwhelming strength. The gaunt- 
faced officer held on grimly to his course. 
He had all those batteries marked on his 
map. Presently he would be beyond their 
range. Farther on there would be yet an- 
other barrage of gunfire to cross. Before 
then, almost certainly 

Yes. Suddenly his machine turned with 
a jerk and swerve, dived almost perpendic- 
ularly, shot up again, swung round. The 
officer swiftly buckled his safety strap, 
glanced to see his two machine gunners 
crouched at their weapons, their barrels 
spitting flame. Arrived from nowhere, an- 
other aeroplane was racing almost along- 
side them, spitting fire from under its broad 
wings marked with the hostile sign. Just 
for an instant that parallel course contin- 
ued, and then, with equal suddenness, two 
more machines seemed to fling themselves 
downward from the stars, in a spitting fury 
of fire. The hostile machine crumpled—he 
saw, in the briefest of visions, the gunner in 
it jerk round in astonished alarm—disap- 
peared. 

The Paeitated officer, secured to his 
seat by the safety belt, rose to the maxi- 
mum permitted by his strap as his machine 
whirled round and upward again, glanced 
around him at the star-powdered sky. 
From horizon to horizon the vault of heaven 
was glimmering with tiny sharp flashes, 
with tiny lamps that swooped and circled 
and twisted in a maze of dizzy evolutions, 
was stabbed at all angles by the short 
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search beams of. aircraft questing one an- 
other in deadly conflict, while from far, far 
underneath the nervous enemy ground 
searchlights stretched immensely up into 
the sky. Already, wrapped in vertically 
upward-streaming garments of tattered 
flame, aeroplanes, near and distant, were 
plunging helplessly down, down, down to 
destruction. The enemy’s fighting squad- 
rons, desperately outnumbered, were sacri- 
ficing themselves in their hopeless battle. 
The gaunt-faced officer smiled grimly with 
satisfaction. He sat back in his seat, tele- 
phoned an order for transmission to the 
bombing squadrons. 


That night, in the doomed capital, the 
theaters played to capacity houses. The 
excitement of war stimulated the herd in- 
stinct of congregation, and a subconscious 
primitive need to assert the fact of com- 
munity found expression in the frequent 
wild outbursts of cheering, the thrillingly 
unanimous chorusing of patriotic hymns 
that, from every one of those densely packed 
auditoriums, constantly interrupted the 
performance. In most of those theaters the 
curtain had just gone up on the third act 
when the players suddenly paused in their 
parts and the manager stepped forward to 
the footlights. He announced, with a dep- 
recating gesture, that an air-raid warning 
had just been given, and that the govern- 
ment requested the audience to disperse 
calmly and without panic, but to regain 
their homes as quickly as possible. The 
orchestras stood up, stoically played the 
national anthem to steady the suddenly 
pale, startled audiences as, snatching their 
wraps and coats, they crowded up to the 
exits, surged out into the streets. 

That premature after-theater traffic 
crush was at its height. Throngs of men 
and women in evening dress clustered anx- 
iously round tall gold-laced commission- 
aires, who blew shrill whistles for the motor 
cars that impeded one another in their com- 
petitive maneuvers; throngs of excitedly 
chattering men and women hastening on 
foot toward subway or railway station; 
streams of omnibuses packed beyond the 
limit with passengers; shoals of taxis that 
sped honking along the gleaming asphalt— 
when suddenly, without warning, every 
electric lamp in the city was extinguished. 
The government, warned of the swiftly ap- 
proaching menace, had telephoned the 
power stations to cut off the current. It 
dared not leave this vast target illumined in 
a blaze of light for the enemy. A minute or 
two later, siren-screaming police automo- 
biles came tearing through the streets, insist- 
ing that the lights of every vehicle should 
be likewise doused. The city was plunged 
abruptly into a darkness pitch black by 
comparison with the recent glare, through 
which thousands of terrified men and 
women hurried and ran toward their homes, 
glancing up at every instant to that sky of 
suddenly brilliant stars, in which the long 
white fingers of searchlights groped and 
quested. A clamor of voices came from the 
gloom below. It was incredible that this 
menace should come so swiftly! War did 
not begin until midnight. 

Only a minority had reached definite 
shelter, when suddenly the air was filled 
with a murmurous drone that swelled and 
swelled on a panic-bringing note. The en- 
emy planes! Women shrieked; men and 
women alike darted for doorways. Those 
few, bold to temerity, who stood out in 
the street and glanced up to the pitiless 
stars saw vivid little yellow flashes flicker- 
ing briefly under those patterned constella- 
tions. A moment later came the hammer- 
ing reverberations of the anti-aircraft guns, 
the whining wail of shells rushing upward in 
ever-renewed shoals, the crack-crack-crack 
of their vindictive bursts. And, louder 
still, dominating those quick angry petu- 
lances from below, came the awful, over- 
powering, vibrating roar of hundreds of 
machines. They seemed directly overhead. 
The next moment there was a_heart- 
stopping, screaming rush through the air, a 
momentary dreadful silence—and the first 
bomb burst in a great sheet of blinding 
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flame as high as the houses, a rending det- 
onation that seemed sufficient to over- 
throw the city in its colossal violence. Few 
of those in the vicinity heard it. They were 
dead. 

Again and again came those appalling 
hideous rushes through the air, followed by 
the upleap of searingly vivid flame, the 
mighty riving crash and thunderous roll. 
There was now no need for street illumina- 
tion. In a score of places buildings were 
burning furiously, their windows a lurid 
red, their roofs vomiting great tawny 
flames that licked dense climbing convolu- 
tions of black-and-yellow smoke. They il- 
luminated a city that was an inferno of 
human agony, illuminated empty streets 
that were strewn and piled with bodies, 
illuminated streets where vehicles yet raced 
and panic-mad mobs of men and women 
rushed blindly anywhither. It seemed that 
that rain of giant bombs, that constant 
eruption of house-high flashes in which 
whole blocks of buildings disappeared, 
those detonations violent beyond human 
endurance would never cease. 

And yet, suddenly, they did cease. The 
bombs still hurtled, more rapidly indeed 
than ever, from the sky, but their descent 
no longer terminated in explosion. They 
struck in a glasslike brittle smash, splashed 
walls and pavements with a yellow fluid. 
The streets ran with it. And those still out 
in the open found themselves choking in an 
atmosphere that burned their throats, 
found their limbs being burned as by cor- 
rosive acid. Those in the lower rooms of 
houses found the air more and more un- 
breathable, ran in panic-stricken, futile at- 
tempt to make doors and windows gas 
tight. Hour after hour that rain continued— 
continued until the searchlights were ex- 
tinguished and the last anti-aircraft battery 
had ceased to fire—continued till the 
conflagration-lit streets of the city were si- 
lent and deserted, and only those fortunate 
inhabitants huddled in the upper rooms of 
lofty buildings were immune and capable of 
effort. It continued desultorily until the 
dawn. 
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In the first sunshine of that brilliant, 
clear-skied dawn, the chief of the air staff, 
his head shrouded in a gas mask, picked his 
way along astreet of ruined buildings, where 
progress had to be made cautiously around 
immense: excavations where ignited gas 
mainsstill flared, blackening the riven earth. 

All that night of terror he had sat in an 
upper room, dealing with the wireless re- 
ports that unceasingly came to him, swiftly 
framing an ever-varied complexity of orders 
transmitted back by wireless to the units 
under his control. The sum total of the 
news was appalling. The squadrons of 
fighting machines released reluctantly, 
under peremptory orders from the cabinet, 
by the army and navy, had arrived late, 
only to be destroyed in detail by the enemy. 
The country was virtually defenseless in the 
air. Its chief aerodromes had been raided, 
devastated. Even as he had left that tem- 
porary office, safely above the gas zone, the 
wireless had reported simultaneous at- 
tacks on the two most important seaports. 
A great munitions district had just previ- 
ously announced that it was being deluged 
with gas bombs. The army, in process of 
entrainment, was immobilized all over the 
country. The navy had withdrawn itself 
into its distant war harbor, was in terror of 
an attack from the air. The only slight sat- 
isfaction that remained to him was that the 
heads of the government, profiting by the 
warning that he had broadcast to remain 
in upper rooms at the beginning of the gas 
attack, were safe, and he had managed to 
keep in wireless touch—the telephone no 
longer functioned—with them. He was 
obeying now the summons to an emergency 
war council in that room where only yes- 
terday he had striven to prevent precisely 
this appalling tragedy. There was a drone 
of aeroplanes in the air as he went along the 
devastated and deserted street. He looked 
up, saw two machines he recognized as hos- 
tile circling over the city. They dropped no 
bombs, were evidently merely watching. 

The building he sought had miraculously 
escaped destruction. He entered its sand- 
bagged doorway, guarded by soldiers in gas 
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masks, went up the broad staircase, ' 
civilian janitors, grotesque in gas m 
also, stood by the doorway of the eo 
room. He was expected. The door 
opened for him. 
Within, in the room darkened by ¢) 
shutters and inadequately lighted by 
a dozen candles, a mask-shrouded figun 
at the old chief’s desk, was flanked byt 
other masked figures seated on adja 
chairs. He recognized, with a queer | 
shock, that the figure at the desk was 
veteran chief himself. The old man’s y 
came strange and muffled through 
mask. The air in that room was poiso 
“We have just received this,” he; 
“What is your opinion?” He passe 
a message form. 
The chief of the air staff glanced a 
It was a wireless message from the en 
demanding instant and unconditional 
render. Alternatively, it threatened 
tematic destruction of every industrial) 
in the country. He read it with alma 
physical blow at his heart. “30 
“What do the other services say, | 
he asked through his mask. | 
The old chief shrugged his shoulders 
“They say they are impotent—¢ 
move,” he could hear the strain in the 
man’s voice as he exerted it. “In any 
it would be weeks before they could exe 
any effective pressure on the enemy. In 
meantime we should be blown or gassed 
of existence. They suggest bombing | 
enemy’s capital.” z 
The chief of the air staff shook his h 
“Impossible. I still have bombers. 
have no fighting machines to protect th 
We can’t retaliate.” | 
“Ts there anything we can do?” | 
Again the chief of the air staff shook 
head. 
“Nothing, sir.” Z| 
He saw the eyes behind the horn pi 
of the gas mask. They shocked him int 
agony. A strained voice came muffled f 
the mask: ) 
“You were right. A different kini 
war—and they’ve won it!” 
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NOTES ON NEW YORK 


two miles away, Little Sister possessed her- 
self of the card case and ceremoniously left 
cards at the four adjoining apartments, 
right and left, above and below. 

In the opinion of the visitor from the 
Southland, New Yorkers are not neigh- 
borly. Yet they are in their own fashion, a 
fashion imposed on them by the scattering 
complexity of metropolitan life. They are 
not cold or callous, they are even cordial 
and helpful; and on occasion they disclose 
their innate kindliness. Last spring I went 
to the exhibition of Sargent’s portraits, ac- 
companying a friend who has a weak heart. 
The undue exertion brought on an attack, 
and I had to guide him toa chair. Instantly 
those who were in the room with us came 
forward to be of service, getting water, tele- 
phoning for my friend’s physician and seek- 
ing out one of the custodians, who invited 
us into a private room to rest until the 
doctor could come. No villagers or small 
towners could have been more solicitous. 


An Essentially Friendly People 


Again, look at the unseemly crowding 
and shoving to be seen during the rush 
hours at the entrance to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. You gaze at a struggling mob, 
seemingly an impenetrable mass. But let a 
woman stumble or a child fall at the feet of 
that surging crowd, and it manages to with- 
draw so as to make a little space, which is 


defended by strong arms until the woman_ 


or the child has managed to stand upright 
again. When New Yorkers are forced to 
think about others they are swift to show 
that they are as kindly as the Americans are 
wont to be. When they are not under this 
compulsion, every one of them goes about 
his own business, thinking only of that. 


(Continued from Page 14) 


I told Rudyard Kipling once that the 
French sociologist, Gustave de Bon, recall- 
ing the motto, ‘Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,” had asserted that the French 
really preferred equality to liberty, whereas 
the English cared little for equality, insist- 
ing rather on liberty. And Kipling replied, 
“And you Americans like fraternity best. 
The American is a good fellow and he ac- 
cepts the other man as a good fellow also!” 
That is to say, we are essentially friendly, 
far more than any other people. 

This characteristic of Americans in gen- 
eral is perhaps even more characteristic of 
New Yorkers, whose friendliness sometimes 
verges on familiarity. I have arthritis, 
which makes me weak in the knees. A year 
or two ago when I got off an omnibus on the 
Riverside Drive—and I do this like a crab 
with a jag—I apologized to the conductor 
for keeping him waiting. Lending me a 
helping hand, he said heartily, ‘‘ That’s all 
right, pop; take your time!” 

When I walked away I wondered what 
would happen if a London bus conductor 
had addressed an Oxford professor as 
‘c p op.” 

Another reproach is brought against New 
York, that we are ungratefully careless in 
returning the civilities and courtesies we 
may have received when we visited other 
cities, where the inhabitants may have done 
their best to give us a good time, only to 
find that we neglect them, more or less, 
when they return the visit in the expecta- 
tion that.we in our turn would be as glad to 
see them as they had been to see us. There 
is not a little justification for their sore 
ment. Yet there is at least this to be said in 
our behalf—that we New Yorkers are wont 
to bring exactly the same accusation against 
the Londoners. When a visitor from across 


“the salt, unplumbed, estranging sea” 
ries with him satisfactory letters of in 
duction, we New Yorkers are likely to’ 
come him to our homes and to put him 
at our clubs and to make him acquair 
with our friends, only to be di et 
disappointed in our turn when we 
abroad by the discovery that our for 
guest is not as much interested in us af 
were in him and that all he feels I 

called upon to do is to ask us to dinne 
his club, where he does not even intro¢ 
us to the other menatthetable. __ 


One-Way Cordiality 


On reflection, however, we ought te 
able to perceive that the attitude of 
Londoner, even if it is lacking in cordia 
and even if it is perhaps even a little unj 
cious, is not entirely unreasonable. Lon 
is an ancient city, the capital of the Bri 
Empire, on which the sun never sets. } 
York is a newly rich town, not the capité 
the United States, but only the larges 
many - large cities. The English vis 
comes from “our old home”’—as H 
thorne called’ it—from the “center 
things’”’—as he thinks it—and we An 
icans dwell far out toward the peripher; 
the circle. We are glad to welcome ! 
and to ask him for the latest gossip ab 
the notable Europeans whose sayings { 
doings have been made known to us by 
newspapers. Naturally we are likely to 
ourselves out for him far more than h 
likely to be tempted to put himself out 
us, coming as we do from a city and a co 
try remote from his sphere of interest. 

As the man from London is made m! 
of in New York, so the man from New 1 

(Continued on Page 125) 


(Continued from Page 122) 
ade much of in Chicago, the man from 
ago in Indianapolis, and the man from 
anapolis in Muncie. In like manner 
‘the man from Muncie think himself to 
sre or less neglected in Indianapolis, the 
om Indianapolis in Chicago, the man 
icago in New York, and the man 
N Yorkin London. I am not sur- 
day +, yet I cannot but regretit, for it 
motm. for good feeling; itisnot quite 
cord wit. urnative kindliness. I sup- 
the same. hing is likely to happen in 
r countries—in France, for example, 
n the man from Carcassonne goes 
Marseilles and when the man from 
seilles goes to Paris. Probably it is un- 
dable and even inevitable. The inhab- 
t of the bigger place is likely to be 
ys a little condescending toward the 
bitant of the smaller place; and Steven- 
was never shrewder than when he de- 
sd that ‘“‘the pleasures of condescension 
strangely one-sided.” 
here remain two other accusations for 
to repel, that New York is dirty and 
it is ugly. 
oth of these accusations were true, once 
na time; and neither of them is true 
yy. Thirty-odd years ago Rudyard 
ling set down in cold print certain im- 
sions of New York; he asserted that 
as “‘bad in its paving, bad in its streets, 
in its street police, and but for the 
ness of its tides would be worse than 
in its sanitary arrangements.” He 
logued one after the other the more 
cant defects of our municipal housekeep- 
and housecleaning: 


Gullies, holes, ruts, cobble-stones awry, 
stones rising two to six inches above 
level of the slatternly pavement; tram- 
s from two to three inches above street- 
l; building materials scattered half 
ss the street; lime, boards, cut-stone, 
ash-barrels generally and generously 
ywhere, wheeled traffic taking its 
ices, dray versus brougham, at cross- 
ls; sway-backed poles whittled and un- 
ted; drunken lamp-posts and twisted 
3; and lastly, a generous scatter of 
and more mixed stinks than winter can 
y away.” 


| Thanks to the Automobile 


hat was written in 1892. It is a little 
‘gerated—but only alittle. It bears al- 
t no relation to the facts as they are in 
, only a generation later. There are 
no cobblestones and very few gullies, 
sandruts; only infrequently are curb- 
es badly set; trolley tracks are level 
the asphalt pavement; building ma- 
ils are—as far as possible—restricted to 
« proper places, although the restrictions 
iit be more rigidly enforced; the traffic 
iid of the police does its work so effi- 
tly that its methods have been imitated 
ondon and in Paris; the unsightly poles 
}} been cut down, the telegraph, tele- 
he and electric-light wires having been 
lout of sight, and the trolley wires also— 
‘h is not yet the condition either in 

On or in Paris; lamp-posts are no 
er intoxicated, and there is not now a 


“er Of filth in our streets, which are not. 


| swept regularly and properly but 
ied when need be. That these avenues 
“till disgracefully littered with all sorts 
ibbish must be admitted—more’s the 
aoe we Americans have not yet 
ied to be as tidy outdoors as we are 
ors. 
interrupt myself here to note that a 
and a goodly part, of the improve- 
in the condition of our thoroughfares 
le to the automobile. Fifty years ago 
ad miles of actual cobblestones, taken 
0: the fields and the brooks; forty years 
these were giving place to granite 
; thirty years ago we were trying 
us kinds of wooden pavements. I re- 
ber that Col. George E. Waring com- 
ed to me that the rough surfaces of our 
tits made it impossible for his White 
f to sweep effectively. Then came the 
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automobile, which demanded the smooth- 
ness of asphalt laid on a concrete founda- 
tion; and thereafter the White Wings 
could both sweep and flush. Moreover, the 
automobile drove out the horse, whose 
habits are not refined. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
told me a quarter of a century ago that he 
had had the dust which sifted into his 
Philadelphia house analyzed and found it 
to be more than three-quarters horse drop- 
pings. Furthermore, the departure of the 
horse was followed by the disappearance of 
his stable, so that the number of flies was 
greatly decreased. Of course this improve- 
ment in paving and this abolition of the 
dust and of the fly—both dangerous to 
health—is not peculiar to New York, but 
our city has not lagged behind in profiting 
by the conditions; and New York, like 
most other American cities, is in this respect 
at least no longer inferior to London and 
Paris; it may be superior because of its 
more abundant water supply. 


Ceasing to be Ugly 


New York is no longer dirty. Is it still 
ugly? I grant that it was ugly sixty years 
ago when I came here to live, uglier than 
many of our older American towns with 
their arching elms. It lacked the old-time 
flavor of Boston and the neat trimness of 
Philadelphia. There was the dignified City 
Hall; but it was soon to be disgraced by 
the companionship of the abominable 
courthouse and of the atrocious post office. 
There were many quiet dwellings dating 
back to the early years of the nineteenth 
century; but most of our newer buildings 
were designed by architects who were as 
untrained as they were uninspired. The 
more ambitious residences were likely to be 
built of brownstone, a material of many dis- 
advantages. Even worse was the unintelli- 
gent use of cast iron to imitate marble. I 
am glad to be able to report that brown- 
stone has gone out of fashion and that the 
cast-iron horrors are being torn down. To- 
day most of our architects are trained and 
a few are inspired. 

Today New York is ceasing to be ugly, 
although it has not yet the casual pictur- 
esqueness of London or the ordered loveli- 
ness of Paris, where we behold the final 
flowering of an inherited artistic tradition. 
It is ceasing to be ugly because, like many 
other American cities, it has attained to the 
desire for beauty, even if it has achieved 
actual beauty only now and again. 

In some ways Nature has been bountiful. 
First of all, there is the entrancing approach 
by sea from Sandy Hook to the Battery. 
J. Fenimore Cooperwas frequently provoked 
to wrath by the absurd comparison of the 
Bay of New York with the Bay of Naples; 
and it would be equally absurd to suggest 
other parallels: Venice, for example, and 
Constantinople, captivating as they are 
each in its own way. AIl I can claim is that 
no one of them surpasses the Bay of New 
York in its appeal, and that no one of them 
has any aspect as impressive as the sight 
of the powerful mass of the skyscrapers as 
these are disclosed by the rising sun when 
the incoming ship passes in from the Nar- 
rows, the topless towers uplifting them- 
selves from the waters with the matchless 
massiveness of medieval castles. Later the 
hesitating vessel turns into the lordly Hud- 
son, wherein the fleets of the world may 
ride at anchor and where the line of wharves 
leads up to the prolonged Riverside Drive, 
nobler than any other water-edged park 
known tome. Certainly no other drive has 
the Palisades to enchant the eye. 

“There, now, is your insular city of Man- 
hattan,” said Herman Melville in the open- 
ing chapter of Moby Dick, “belted round 
with wharfs as Indian isles are by coral 
reefs. Commerce surrounds it with her surf 
and commerce has supplied the money for 
its embellishment.” 

Nature provided opportunity for art, an 
opportunity not fully improved as yet. Let 
me cite the impression of two foreign visitors. 
A Scandinavian professor of the fine arts 
arrived here with a letter of introduction to 
an artist friend of mine; when he presented 
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this an hour after he had left the dock, he 
said, “Why didn’t anyone tell me’’—and 
he was almost trembling with excitement— 
“that New York was the most beautiful 
city in the world?”’ The head of the com- 
mission of engineers sent here by the French 
at the time of the Chicago Exposition was 
taken with his associates around the harbor 
on a specially chartered steamboat; and 
when they rounded the Battery and began 
their brief voyage up that strong arm of the 
Atlantic which we call the East River, he 
looked up at the reversed arch of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and said slowly and with 
cordial appreciation, ‘‘How beautiful that 
is! How well done it is! How well it has 
been thought out!” 

The East River was the gift of God, but 
the Brooklyn Bridge was the work of man. 
We have at least one other work of man 
which demands equal praise— Central Park. 
That is indeed wholly the work of man, for 
Nature did nothing for it, since it was made 
of unlovely material, waste land with un- 
sightly rocks tumbled at random, with few 
trees and with little soil for trees. That 
acute critic of art and architecture, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, once asserted 
that Central Park was the finest example of 
American art. For this we New Yorkers 
may take the credit. We made it ourselves 
and we taxed ourselves to pay for it. We 
did not inherit it from a royal past as Lon- 
don inherited St. James’s Park and Hyde 
Park and as Paris inherited the Tuileries 
gardens and the Bois de Boulogne. In 
time, the making of Central Park stimu- 
lated us to acquire and improve a series of 
other parks in the outskirts; and it sug- 
gested to other American cities to go and do 
likewise, with the result that the several 
states are now making parks and that the 
nation has set aside for the uses of the 
whole people vast reservations of natural 
beauty. 


Avenue of the Allies 


Here I crave permission to digress again 
and to call attention to the fact that what 
has been done to provide ourselves with 
open spaces, what has been done by city 
and state and nation in the past fifty or 
sixty years, has no parallel in Europe. It 
is a testimony to our sense of fitness that 
we have made memorials of our battle- 
fields, something as yet unattempted by 
any European people. This is a deed of 
which we have good reason to be proud. 

I have quoted the opinion of the Scan- 


dinavian professor that New York is the | 
most beautiful city in the world—an opinion | 


which I should not dare to proffer as my 
own; and I am moved to accompany it 
with the opinion of an Englishman, familiar 
with all the great cities of Europe, that 
Fifth Avenue is the most beautiful of all 
the streets he had seen. This opinion is his; 
and I do not venture to indorse it. Yet 
when I recall the glory of the stretch from 
Thirty-fourth Street to Fifty-ninth Street 
when we had entered the war and when we 
gave an enthusiastic welcome to Marshal 
Joffre and the other delegates from the 
nations with which we had at last associ- 
ated ourselves, when the flags of all these 
peoples floated from every window, when 
Fifth Avenue was festooned with colors, 
when it became for a, week the ‘‘ Avenue of 
the Allies’’—when I recall this wonderful 
vision I am at loss to name any street 
which could be called more beautiful. 
Even when Fifth Avenue is no longer the 
Avenue of the Allies, it is an avenue of 
palaces not to be matched in any capital of 
the Old World. Much of its dignity is due 
to the efforts of the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion, a self-organized body which is doing 
all it can to make our celebrated street 
worthy of its reputation. It has provided, 
at its own expense, artistic bronze traffic 
towers. It has persuaded the erectors of 
new buildings to diminish as far as inay be 
the dimensions of their necessary sheds and 
scaffoldings and to make these temporary 
structures seemly and sightly. It has pre- 
vailed upon owners and tenants to minimize 
the lettering of their signs. It has done 


Every Possible 
Modern Convenience 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Indianapolis 


There are 400 outside rooms in Hotel 
Lincoln and each has tub or shower bath, 
free electric fan, circulating ice water, 
double bed, easy chair, reading lamp and 
wooden light-proof transom. 
RATES AT HOTEL LINCOLN 
Remember 275 of our 
400 rooms are priced at 
$2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50and $4.00 for one; 
$4.00, $4.25, $4.50, $5.50and $6.00 for two 


Large Light Sample Rooms 


Conveniently located in the heart of 
Indianapolis, Washington Street 
at Kentucky Avenue 


The National Highway passes the hotel 


Two blocks from the Union Station, 
one block from Traction Depot, with 
the world’s largest exclusive Interurban 
Motor Bus Station on the same block. 
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R & 6 MILLION 
WHEELS 


HEREVER the hum of in- 

dustry is heard, there you 
will find ‘‘American’’ Pulleys. 
More than six millions of them 
are transmitting power in nearly 
every country of the world. 


There are single plants equipped 
with as many as 25,000 
“American”’ Pulleys. 


Back of such widespread use 
must be value, economy and the 
test of time—in the case of the 
American Steel Split Pulley, this 
test spreads over nearly thirty 
years. 


When you install ‘‘American”’ 
Pulleys and ‘“‘American’’ Hangers 
in your plant, you are making a 
protected* investment. 


A dealer near you carries them in 
stock. You will find his name and 
address in MacRae’s Blue Book. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Trans- 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft Hangers and Pressed 
Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 


*Both ‘‘American” Pulleys and “American” 
Hangers are guaranteed. Write us 
for a copy of this unusual guarantee. 


ERICA 


HANGERS | PULLEYS _ 


The American Pressed Steel Hanger 
combines unusual strength and rigid- 
ity with accurate alignment adjust- 
ments, light weight and graceful 
design. Write for a copy of “The 
Hames of Horsepower.”’ 
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this not by the aid of any legal enactment, 
but by moral suasion, by the force of an 
enlightened public opinion. Unfortunately 
it has not yet been able to prevent the 
owners of certain buildings from making 
their profit out of violently colored adver- 
tisements, shrieking at us from the house- 
tops. 

Ithink that many New Yorkers have failed 
to notice how billboard advertising has been 
restrained because of the desire for beauty. 
Our omnibuses do not carry any paid ad- 
vertisements on the outside—although they 
often do carry gratuitous announcements of 
celebrations and exhibitions. Nor are the 
trolley cars disgraced by the flaring appeals 
such as disfigure public vehicles in every 
city of Europe. In like manner the superb 
railroad stations, more spacious and more 
sumptuous than any on the other side of 
the Atlantic, have also been kept free from 
the advertisements which outrage the eyes 
of Americans on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Of course I do not wish to suggest 
that New York is alone among American 
cities in this regard for decency. All I ven- 
ture to say is that New York has set a 
higher standard for itself than any city in 
Europe. Here again we remark the potent 
effect of the desire for beauty. 

Thavealready remarked that New Y ork— 
and of course the other American cities 
likewise—have made and paid for their 
parks, whereas the capitals of Europe ac- 
quired theirs without cost or effort; and I 
have now to add that this is true also of our 
libraries and our museums. These outward 
and visible signs of the desire for beauty 
have increased mightily in the United States 
in the past half century, without having re- 
ceived any aid from the nation or from the 
several states, whereas in the capitals of 
Europe these institutions are all supported 
by the public funds. It is the government 
of Great Britain which pays for the upkeep 
and for most of the accessions of the Na- 
tional Gallery and the British Museum; 
and it is the government of France which 
provides the money needed for the sustain- 
ing of the Louvre and the National Library. 
The residents of London and Paris do not 
have to dip into their own pockets for these 
treasure houses of art and literature; they 
profit by the fact that they live in the 
capital of the country. 


Investing in Beauty 


Here in the United States this is what the 
residents of Washington may do, but not 
the dwellers in New York or Chicago, in 
Philadelphia or Boston. A loud laugh would 
resound throughout the United States if 
any one of these four cities should ask aid 
from the national treasury. Our American 
achievement has been due wholly to private 
enterprise and to the public spirit of the 
inhabitants of our cities; and this achieve- 
ment is the more honorable because the in- 
habitants of our cities have not only to sup- 
port our museums and our libraries, but 
have had to create them, since there were 
none on this side of the Atlantic which we 
could inherit from our ancestors. 

I wonder how many of the thousands who 
flock daily through the doors of the New 
York Public Library, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and through the gates 
of the Botanical Garden and of the Zodlogi- 
cal Garden—I wonder how many of these 
thousands recognize how characteristically 
American is the method according to which 
these noteworthy institutions have been 
founded. It is as simple as it is ingenious. 
A group of citizens got itself incorporated 
as a board of trustees; it got itself chartered; 
it explained to the public its purpose, ask- 
ing for donations, bequests and annual sub- 
scriptions; it applied to the municipal gov- 
ernment for a grant of lands and for money 
to erect its halls—sometimes also for ap- 
propriations to care for these buildings and 
their contents. The results of this partn > 
ship between the municipality and the vil 
untary organizations have been eminently 
satisfactory, the city housing the treasures 
given by the individual citizens. That is 


the American way of doing things. Itss 
cess has been due to the lavish generosity 
the public itself, glad and proud to Dour o1 
its money for the advancement of sej 
and the preservation of art. In Euro 
such a venture would be unthinkable. Tt 
due to our reverence for learning and to 0 
desire for beauty; and it is natural thi 
New York, being the largest and the riche 
city in the United States, should le 
way. 

In other certain fields of endeayor 
York has also been a pioneer. It was 
that the United States Sanitary 
sion was founded during the Ci 
and this was the inspiration for 
Cross. It was here that the Child 
Society came into being, and also 
Society for the Prevention of Cr 
Children. It was here that the s: 
zoning was first applied extensiv 
also, if I am not in error, the first 
of the heights of buildings and the 
scription of setbacks on the upper 
our densely populated towers of 
restriction which is bringing abo 
ingly picturesque diversification 
line. It was here—at least I have 
so to believe—that the earliest 
House Commission was created to1 
homes of the poor fit for human 
It was here—and I am in no do’ 
this—that the mightiest effort 
made to provide a city with an 
supply of pure water, beginning 
Croton Aqueduct early in the la 
and culminating later in the Cats 
duct, an undertaking surpa 
achievement of Rome whenit had th 
of its vast empire to draw upon. — 


New York’s Growing Pain 


This is a roll call of things we 
doing and worthily done. To have 
it up may appear unduly boastful. 
the less does the contemplation of thi 
items justify a little resentment at the: 
sertion made not so many years ago bj | 
politician who knew New York 
hearsay that “New York was a Cit} 
kites and crows.” Yet I should be lack’) 
in candor if I did not follow this list of gc, 
things well done with another of the thi 
we have failed to do. Look on this pict 
and on this. 

We still permit huge and often hide | 
posters to disfigure our housetops and || 
roadsides. We still allow the unthinking | 
litter our streets disgracefully with ne | 
papers and other rubbish. We still toler 
a cruel crowding during the rush hou 
have not kept up our parks as they des 
to be maintained. We have not a 
torily solved either the traffic problen’ 
which is getting worse as the city grow) 
or the transportation problem—w 
due in part to the narrowness of Manhat | 
Island girt about by three rivers. / 
finally our city government is no be 
than it should be—probably no betas 1 
no worse than that of Chicago or 
phia or Boston. But we have remoed| 
justification for the bitter gibe of Lov} 
which punctured our complacent £) 


like Paris—‘“‘It is  Snly plaster of Pari a 
bad cast of a Bernini original. j 
As I said in the beginning, I am ni! 
native of New York, but I have lived | 
for not far from threescore years and tel) 
have seen the city change its aspects, 1) 
of these changes being for the better. 
not know whether or not its immense 
pansion is to be accepted as a benefi 
is a fact to be reckoned with. Whe 
here in 1858 the population of Ma 
was about eight hundred thousand, 
the population of the enlarged ci 
than six millions, probably larger than | 
of any other city in the world, if we 
equal radius from the céntral poin + 
I pause here to point oyt that th 

town at the toe of Manhattan | 
barely twenty thousand people a 
of the Revolution, when it was | 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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ne Reason ‘Why America leads the World 


A 


| Black & Decker Electric 
Screw Drivers play an 
important part in the 
quantity production of 
_ automobile bodies. 


tools, it means that their Engineers 

and expert mechanical men have an- 
alyzed the tool from every angle—it means 
that a few of the tools have been given a 
hard test over a long period of time—it means 


that after the plant has standardized on Black & 


Decker tools, and is using hundreds or thousands of them, 


the tools must continue to perform satisfactorily. 


t 


‘ Whether for use as production tools by manufacturers 
“HE use of Black & Decker Electric Screw Drivers (il- of automobiles, bodies, engines, and parts, or whether for use 


ited above), Portable Electric Drills, and Electric Grinders by Engineers or Millwrights for general purposes, Black & 
ie largest production plants in the country means a great Decker tools stand preéminent, and have contributed their 
to you. share towards enabling the United States to lead the world 


BECAUSE when production plants use Black & Decker in automobile production. 


You can secure BLACK & DECKER Portable Electric Drills, Electric Screw Drivers, Electric Socket Wrenches, Electric Tappers and Electric Grinders 
from the leading Mill Supply, Machinery, Plumbing, Sheet Metal, Automotive and Electrical Supply Houses. 


| 
BLACK & DECKER MEG. CO., Towson, Maryland, U. S. A. 
| Canadian Factory—Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


Branch Offices with Service Stations at 


( New York San Francisco ATLANTA DeErroir BALTIMORE 
0 PHILADELPHIA Sr. Lours DALLAS Curicaco MINNEAPOLIS 
Toronto 


CLEVELAND MonrreaL 


Kansas City 
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are getting a 
true Bristol 


Steel Shaft. 


Every fisherman wants | 
this Tackle Catalog 


OR years in the realm of fishing tackle these 

have been the leaders —the choice of the 
best anglers — Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, Meek Reels and 
Blue Grass Reels. 


Write today_and let us send you free our new 
illustrated catalog describing fully and giving 
the prices of all models. 
will be of the utmost value to every fisherman. 
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why so many golfers 
are adopting the 


| Bristol a Shaft 


N the recent U. S. Open Golf Championship at 
Worcester practically 40% of the professionals 
(including Willie MacFarlane, the winner) used one 


or more Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs. 


Golfers give the following five big reasons for liking 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. 


1. Perfect balance. Lighter than hickory, it throws 
the weight nearer the head where you want it. 

. Uniform quality. There can be no “seconds.” 

. Strength. It will stand the gaff of hard usage 
without losing any of its snap. 

. It will not warp. 

. After once selecting a Bristol Steel Shafted Club 
perfectly balanced for your swing, you can dupli- 
cate that same “feel” in any number of other clubs. 


All golf club manufacturers make clubs equipped 
with the Bristol Steel Shaft. 

Six Golf Booklets Free —Write for these six valuable golf book- 
lets written by the well-known instructor, Herbert Lagerblade. 


THE HORTON MEG. CO., 510 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil.B. Bekeart Co.,717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


nn Why 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Si aS Golf Shaft 


Patented: Nov. 22, 1910 


ley 
Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


It is a book which 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

by the British. The twenty thousand in 
1783 were almost as diverse racially as are 
the six millions now nearly a century anda 
half later. Before the end of the eighteenth 
century the original Hollanders had inter- 
married with the conquering English and 
had absorbed the few Huguenots. Then the 
New Englanders pushed their way in, to be 
little more warmly received than were the 
subsequent Irish and Germans, who toward 
the end of the nineteenth century were also 
intermarrying. It is in the lifetime of men 
not yet old that the less easily assimilated 
hordes from the Mediterranean and the 
Balkans, from Poland and Russia, began 
the invasion which threatened to over- 
whelm the earlier peoples of more closely 
allied stocks. We had thrown our doors 
open, or at least we had left our gates un- 
guarded; and we liked to boast that New 
York was a melting pot and that the con- 
fusion of tongues would not prevent a 
fusion of races. But the war made us 
aware that our city was no longer a melting 
pot; it was only a mixing bowl. 

Before the war we received annually more 
than a hundred thousand aliens of all sorts, 
often the least desirable. During the war 
this immigration ceased; and since the war 
we have had a severe restriction of immi- 
gration. A shrewd observer has pointed out 
that between 1910 and 1920 our foreign- 
born population increased only a few more 
than sixty thousand a year, while our birth 
rate was double our death rate, New York 
being one of the healthiest cities in the 
world. In 1910, so Mr. Ernest Harvier has 
pointed out, the foreign born were 44 per 
cent of the population, and in 1920 they 
were only 35 per cent—which justifies a 
hope that in 1930 they will be less than 25 
per cent. And then perhaps the mixing 
bowl will again become a melting pot. Then 
also, probably, the Italian quarter, the 
Greek quarter and the Syrian quarter will 
shrink year by year as their inhabitants 
slowly and steadily become Americans. 

More than once have I heard New York 
called the least American of our cities; and 
I can see why this assertion could be made. 
None the less do I hold it to be false. Those 
who know New York best, those who have 
seen its soul, are unanimous in thinking 
that New York is really the most American 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


He turned where the road ended in a loop 
circling a great beech tree, and having 
reached the Shoreway, turned off into the 
grassy lane that led to the Pockett home. 

He saw a living scarecrow harrowing a 
small plowed field, limping over the broken 
ground, and watched a while, struck with 
the grotesque contrast between the man’s 
condition of gaunt and shabby penury and 
aching toil, and the loveliness and un- 
doubted value of the bit of dreamland that 
was his. 

“Hey, Laban! Laban Pockett!’’ he 
shouted as Silas, the horse, turned slowly at 
the farther end of the field. “‘Don’t you 
think the owner of the most valuable site on 
Patacookset shore might afford to sit down 
and take it easy a while?” 

““Whoa, there, Silas! Can’t neither—if 
you mean me. The way the frost catched 
aholt 0’ me, bendin’ over to roll rock an’ 
pry up roots for that dog-gone road, settin’ 
pains me wuss’n standin’, an’ standin’ 
wuss’n goin’, Quintard! Blame thing’s set 
me away back in my farmin’ too. ;This here 
ownin’ valyable property don’t raise no 
grain for the stock nor no ’taters for Sue ’n’ 
me, nor nothin’ only extry taxes, so fur!” 

“Selectmen raise your valuation?” 

“More’n doubled it, so’s I dunno how 
ever I’m a-goin’ to pay the bill.” 

“What do you care? You'll sell the Pen 
now, before it’s time to pay. It’s “ich 
more than I_told you, now you’ve shown it 
up. ” 

““Wal—I dunno what anybody wants to 
pay money for no such a rocky, windy, 
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of all. This, at least, is my_own belic 
though I must confess that I shou 
find it easy to give valid reasons fo 
faith that is in me. I may, however, 
tress my belief by quoting the testima 
a Southwesterner, a man who dwel 
the far side of the Mississippi, . 4 
Dodge, of St. Louis: 


“New York is not an isolated 
part and parcel.of all the nation, i 
world. Certainly much of the bes 
ica has gone into its making. It 
of our sons and daughters, of our 
and sisters. It is the apex of our 
-civilization. It would be a stu 
deny this. It has in greater 
than any other American city the 
painting, in sculpture, in music, 
ner of art treasures, And are 
agencies by which we measure ci 
Its people are more richly endow: 
of the inland. It has the stored 
it is the gateway to all the seas. 
ican family—whether it will or 
the best of its children to Manhatta 
and it follows them with the he 
bread and meat, the best of its 
corn, the best of its songs and p 

“Not Washington but New 
real capital—the capital, the hea 
best achievement. Of old it was 
for rustic minds to speak conte 
New York—to magnify its wi 
invent evil garments for it to w 
little its wit and wisdom. Then 
is better. This inclines toward 
praise. We are learning to value 
we have helped to make, that y 
part our own. We go to New Y 
spiration, and to be gratified, t 
larger. We go as to an exposition 
wonders of our time. And we 
dantly rewarded.” 


Onamemorable occasion a | 
defending his alma mater before th 
preme Court, declared that “Dartmo 
a small college—but there are thos 
love it!” 

I trust that I may not be deemed 
bold when I venture to borrow this s 
and to modify it. “New York isa 
city, but there are those who love it!” 
I am one of them. 


hell-swept old nubbin o’ good-for-n | 
land for, but I hope I hain’t wasted th ) 
part of eight months’ labor onit form 
If anybody’s fool enough to buy it, I) 
they could take it away with ’em. I 
I hope I seen the last on it!” a 

“They’ll buy it, fast enough. | 
a bit!” | 

“T be a-waitin’.’ 


June brought the summer folks, s| 
ing along in automobiles, more and ? 
July filled the hotels and boarding }| 
and Mr. Pockett was still waiting. H 
sullen, brooding over his lost labe: 
heavy tax bill. Trying to catch uj 
his work, he never left the farm, av! 
the Shoreway and the Pen. Mrs. P« 
hopeful still, spoke no more of dre@} 
come true when the five thousand ( 
should be theirs, fearing to irritate h! 

One Saturday afternoon a car camé 
ing up the lane and stopped at the gi 
little thin man sat at the wheel, a/ 
woman in the tonneau, and the man 
to Laban, coming from the barn, and 
if he worked for Mr. Pockett. ~ 

“Boy an’ man,” said Laban. 

“I am James T. Chidwick, of Cht 
the little man announced. “I wish! 
Mr. Pockett.”’ 4 

“You got your wish.” 

“What’s that? What’s that? Ido 
you!” said Mr. Chidwick, frowning 

The lady interpreted. ‘He s 


mean that he is Mr. Pockett.” — 5 
(Continued on Page 131) — 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

it’s right, marm. I’m him.” 

Chidwick stared. ‘‘H’m! Not Mr. 

; who is the owner of a sort of island 

nsula called the Pen?”’ 

sss like enough I don’t look to you 
asn’t the owner o’ nothin’, don’t I?”’ 

r, Pockett. “‘Wal, I be. Why?” 

| Excuse me. I—er—understand 

ce is for sale.” 

here to sell it.” 

te so, quiteso. What’s your price?” 

Pockett took fright. He dared not 

he incredible sum. How could any 

such a fool as to pay so much for 

rry bit of waste land and a view? 

n would pay something, but 

ll? Well?” said Mr. Chidwick im- 

ly. 

Pockett, still dumb, heard behind 

s wife’s amiable company drawl. 
Mr. Pockett don’t hear ye. He’s 


nite deef. Five thousand dollars is 


999 


2’s askin’. 
Chidwick glared and fidgeted. His 
it up a razorlike pair of eyeglasses 
mined Mrs. Pockett. 
n, fearing that all was lost, loyally 
ed his wife. ‘‘It’s wuthit. Yes, sir, 
h it. Y’see, they’s consid’able tim- 
a blame good road be 
, yes!’’ snapped Mr. Chidwick. 
her it’s worth it depends on whether 
it or not. If it suits me, I’ll take it. 
t, lwon’t. Can’t tell till I’ve looked 
Get in—here, in front. Now, where 


rely,’ sighed Mrs. Chidwick as the 
ed slowly between the hemlock pil- 
d came out on the neck. “That 
3lake! Those noble trees!” 
isid’able cordwood,” Mr. Pockett 
ba rising hopes. 
ks the very place for us,’’ said Mr. 
2k. “Secluded. A private road, Mr. 
(2 Not highway?” 
private from the Shoreway out, an’ 
1 goes with the rest on it.” 
di” 
ae rose to the wooded oval, rolled 
o the loop and stopped. There, 
ae trees, were a dozen or more auto- 
Some fifty or sixty persons, men, 
and children, were enjoying them- 
fter the innocent manner of their 
sting in groups upon the ground at 
trolling in couples, fishing from the 
eeling birch bark. 
hidwick turned and looked at his 
ith sympathetic understanding she 
1 his gaze; together, with infinite 
they uttered the one word, 
org!” 
‘ look and tone were lost upon Mr. 
; neither for the moment did he 
e peeled trees, the traces of burned- 
14 here and there, nor the papers, 
138, bags, bottles and all the refuse 
ce of camps and picnics with which 
43 was strewn. Upon his mind vision 
nzhtenment were dawning. Plain on 
cise plates of the cars he saw the 
sif neighboring states—Mass., Vt., 
,/onn., of distant. ones—Cal., Ky., 
le saw happy faces, men, women, 
€ gathered there for pleasure. Just 
It varied throng should have been 
17om far and near to choose that 
‘Ur spot was beyond his understand- 
@ fact remained that they were 
_ he place was desirable and desired, 
aand sought. 
‘ited, he waved a hospitable hand. 
, olks! Make yerselves to hum! 
: ee ye here! Havea good time!” 
Mof the nearest groups turned and 
d.“Beaver!”” squealed a young girl 
ihensibly. There was mirth, a 
4n murmur of voices. 
le well, well! Welcome to our fair 
Pot? bawled a fattish man of middle 
ae mirth increased. 
ckett. was conscious of no deri- 
Daa fit of salesmanship was 


he, Mr. Chidwick! You can see for 
e ow folks like it here. Come here 
parts o’ the country to enj’y 
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theirselves. Guess I hain’t put the price 
none too high—have I?” 

“TLet’s get out of this!’”? The disgust in 
Mr. Chidwick’s face and voice was not to 
be mistaken. He started the car, swung 
round the loop, sped over the neck and 
stopped at the Shoreway. 

“You’ve a beautiful place there, Mr. 
Pockett. I’d have paid your price without 
hesitation—but it’s spoiled, for me.” 

Mr. Pockett stared like a dumb creature 
in pain. ‘‘ You—ain’t a-goin’ to buy it?”’ 

“T am not.” 

Mrs. Chidwick leaned forward. ‘Mr. 
Pockett, we sold our old country place last 
fall. We loved it—we’d had so many, many 
happy summers there. We sold it because 
the neighborhood had become infested with 
trippers.” 

“Some insect?” 
puzzled. 

Mr. Chidwick gave a sort of bark. ‘“‘Of 
the most pestiferous kind. Short for tres- 
passers.” 

Mrs. Chidwick explained. ‘‘People like 
those on your land. They came in their 
cars. They wandered over our grounds, 
and picnicked there, and left their garbage 
and rubbish. They picked our flowers and 
stole our fruit. They cut and defaced our 
trees. They broke our hedges and shrub- 
bery. Not all at once, of course, but grad- 
ually, from time to time, and it kept grow- 
ing worse. We couldn’t prevent it. The 
police couldn’t. The trippers came from 
everywhere, and kept on coming, more and 
more. Now—we find the same conditions 
here. It’s a beautiful place. Lovely! 
Lovely! But—they defile the face of Na- 
ture, Mr. Pockett, and their name is 
legion!” 

“You mean—you’d like it only for the 
automobile folks an’ the old cultch they’ve 
throwed around? Why, I’ll clear ’em all 
out for ye—folks an’ rubbage!”’ 

“Not for me,”’ said Mr. Chidwick. ‘I’m 
looking for a place where they don’t come.” 

“Might find one up to Brocksledge,” 
said Mr. Pockett bitterly. ‘‘They say 
Judge Whittemore up there wants to sell 
his farm. Only you couldn’t git your own 
automobile within four mile o’ there.’ 

“That will bear looking into,” said Mr. 
Chidwick to his wife. “‘But we’ll take Mr. 
Pockett home first.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ home, not yet. Was you, 
mebbe, goin’ to Patacookset Village? Would 
it be any harm if I was to ride with ye that 
fur? I’m a-goin’ to have the law on them— 
what was it you called ’em?—them trip- 
pers.” 

Mr. Chidwick’stonewasskeptical. ‘“Wish 
you luck!”’ 

From Patacookset, late in the day, Mr. 
Pockett trudged homeward three miles 
along the Shoreway. A few years before, it 
had been a pleasant, quiet country road, 
sweet with the voices and fragrance of the 
woods. Now the rank taste and smell of 
gas with the dust of the whirring cars made 
him cough and wheeze; as night came on, 
their approaching lights blinded him as he 
stepped into the ditch to be out of their 
way; from several he was hailed with rude 
banter and shrill laughter. 

At home, he went first to the barn. Ev- 
erything was in order for the night. 

“‘Wal, Laban, here you be! Is that man 
a-goin’ to buy the Pen?” 

“Hain’t I told you fifty times over to 
leave them chores lay till I git home?” 

“This makes fifty-one, then, Laban. 
Ain’t they a-goin’ to buy? Was five thou- 
sand too much? Had I ought to said less?”’ 

Mr. Pockett flopped into a chair on the 
porch. ‘‘’Twarn’t that, Sue. ’Twouldn’t 
’a’? made no diff’unce if you’d ’a’ made it 
one dime. He wouldn’t take it as a free 
gift; an’ I guess they won’t nobody take 
it—way things is.” 

““Why—Laban!”’ 

“This here Chidwick was all-ready to 
pay five thousand. His woman commenced 
squealin’ with joy when she seen it from the 
Shoreway. Only, come to git clear out on 
the Pen, there was a lot o’ folks with auto- 
mobiles from all over the United States, 
eatin’ an’ foolin’, an’ the hull place littered 


asked. Mr. Pockett, 
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up with leavin’s. 
right there!” 

“He must ’a’ been crazy!”’ 

“Wal, I dunno. Chidwick he sold out 
where he was located, just ’cause them 
trippers kep’ a-comin’. Claims once they 
git started you can’t git rid on ’em.”’ 

“Why, Laban, ’course you can! They 
ain’t got no business there!”’ 

‘“‘No more has hen mites got no business 
on a hoss, but oncet on him, you can’t 
hardly git ’em off.” 

“Can't you git ’em arrested?” 

“Not for just trespassin’. I went on over 
to the village an’ seen L’yer Hawkes about 
that. He—I dunno—I couldn’t make much 
out’n his talk—only they warn’t nothin’ to 
do as he could see, wuth near what it’d 
cost. Looks like you ’n’ me worked our- 
selves all to rags an’ bones for nothin’ only 
to pay extry high taxes on a free picnic an’ 
campin’ ground for everybody ’twixt here 
n’ Californy.” 

Mrs. Pockett stood a moment staring out 
into the dark. “They’s pork an’ beans in 
the ovin,” she said suddenly in a comfort- 
able voice. ‘‘I’ll go dish ’em up.” 

Mr.:Pockett heard the oven door clang, 
the brisk clatter of dishes—something that 
sounded like a sob—a brave little snatch of 
song that quavered and broke—sobs un- 
mistakable. 

He went back into the kitchen. Mrs. 
Pockett, setting a steaming dish on the 
table, smiled up at him. 

“There, there, Susie! You go on an’ cry 
all you’re a mind to. ’T’ll do ye good, like 
as not. I’d jine ye if I knowed how!”’ 

“‘Oh—Laban!” She hid her face against 
his shirt, his arms about her, a big hand 
patting her thin shoulder. 

“There, there, Sue! It’ll all come right, 
old gal. I’ll make it. I’ll keep them trip- 


Wal, sir, Susie, he quit 


pers out o’ there if I have to stay right there 


an’ shoo ’em off. We'll sell the Pen ’fore 
snow flies.” 

“Mebbe. I dunno.” 

“Yes, sir, Susie, we’ll begin tomorrer. 
They’ll be a lot on ’em around, bein’ Sun- 
day, an’ I’m a-goin’ right down there, fust 
thing.” 

“‘S’posin’ the men git ugly an’ act up? 
You can’t do nothin’ agin a gang on ’em, 
Laban.” 

““Wal—I ain’t so spry as I was. I’ll just 
tell ’em peaceable how I’m a-goin’ to do a 
little mite o’ shootin’ on my land there 
pretty quick an’ they better be some safer 
place. I’ll take the shotgun along.” 

She thrust him away, holding him at 
arm’s length, darting fire through the tears. 
“Laban!” _ 

“Dunno’s you got any call to say my 
name like it was a cuss word, Susie.”’ 

“Laban Pockett! You won’t neither 
take no shotgun!” 

“Wal, then, I won’t.” . 

“You won’t! An’ you aint’ a-goin’ down 
there without none neither. I know you, 
Laban! You think you’re a-gittin’ old, an’ 
so you be, but you won’t never be old 
enough to be let loose, bull mad in a crowd, 
gun or no gun!” 

“What be I a-goin’ to do, Susie? Set 
down an’ be trompled?”’ 

“‘You’re a-goin’ to set down an’ eat your 
supper. Laban—sometimes—I hain’t: got 
no patience with you!” 

The night brought counsel. Mr. Pockett 
arose at dawn and worked like a beaver. 
Before breakfast a stout gate of spruce 
poles closed his new road at its juncture 
with the Shoreway; it was locked with a 
heavy padlock; a sign forbade trespass. 

“Guess they won’t nobody dare bust 
that in. Whyn’t I think to do it sooner?” 

Flapjacks and maple sirup and his wife’s 
approval awaited him. 

“There, now—ain’t you done better’n 
goin’ to law or fightin’?”’ said Mrs. Pockett. 

Mr. Pockett, with the content that fol- 
lows surmounted tribulation, ate heartily, 
slept until noon and ate again. 

It was not until afternoon that he missed 
his ax. He had left it, he remembered, in a 
clump of spruce where he had cut poles for 
the gate, and went over to recover it. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Is The Fine Hairdressing 
That Has Stood the 
Test of Time 


“COMPANIES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


Every Ford Needs Them 
Don't drive your Ford around with the fenders sag- 
ging and rattling. Install A.R.G. Braces, front and 
rear, when your car is new—and you'll never regret it. 

A. R. G. FENDER BRACES 
improve the appearance of your Ford and prolong 
its life. They brace the whole body of the car. 

Made of drop-forged steel, and guaranteed to wear. 
f Front Brace 
Rear Braces, per pair. ..... 
§ Sold by Dealers everywhere, or shipped postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. 

DEALERS: Write for liberal sales plan. 
A. R. G. AUXILIARY SPRING CO. 
Dept. P. Birminghan, Ala. 


Try one of these plugs in that oily 
cylinder, and see the difference. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. If your dealer 
cannot supply you order direct from 
us. State model of car. $1.50 Postpaid. 


DURO COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


Write for free Guide Books and 


a INYERorED "SPARK PLUG 
Aion: tat OF INVENTION BLANK”. 


p ATENTS. d model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & inenmedone Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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The Magic of Prin 


HE old patent-medicine fakir 

who held forth on street corners 
at night with his flambeau torch 
and his amazing, rapid-fire lingo 
knew well the magic of print. And 
the army of quacks who followed 
him have made use of the same magic. 
Most men and women accept with- 
out question printed statements 
which they might discredit were the 
same words spoken. 


Never before in the known history 
of the world has there been such an 
orgy of fake “cures” as there is today. 
We are living in so wonderful an 
age—such marvelous scientific dis- 
coveries have been made—such 
amazing featshave beenaccomplished 
—that people believe almost any- 
thing is possible. The “quacks” are 
quick to take advantage of this cre- 
dulity. You will find them trailing 
along in the wake of every announce- 
ment of important medical research, 
with false claims of their “discov- 
eries’, their fake mechanical appli- 
“ances and special treatments, their 
“health institutes” and their offers of 
free diagnosis and treatment by mail. 


Millions for Fake “Cures” 


"Fake medicine labels are more cau- 
tious than they used to be. The U.S. 
Government, through the Federal 


- Food and Drugs Act, forbids false or misleading statements on 
But this Act does not prohibit lying 
statements in advertisements, circulars, or window displays. 
The vultures who prey on the sick rarely exploit “cure-alls” 
today. They are too clever for that. Instead, they advertise 
various remedies each guaranteed to cure a specific disease 
—tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, kidney trouble, blood dis- 
eases, skin eruptions, epilepsy and almost every other serious 
ailment. And the dollars—-millions of them every year— 
roll in to enrich these ghoulish quacks whose profits are 


the trade package. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Read the Label!” 

ON’T take my word for it that this medi- 
cine will cure you! Don’t take anybody’s 
word! Read the label and see for yourself,” 
the street corner patent-medicine fakir urged 
as he held up a bottle containing some colored 
liquid guaranteed to cure a long list of ailments 
and diseases.. His confederate in the crowd 
asked to see a bottle—and then the sales began. 


¥ 
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of death and heartlessly swin 
the last penny from’ desperate, . 
people. 


But even worse than this thef 
money is the murderous waste 
precious time for which these qua 
are responsible. Sick folk are | 
fully easy victims. They experim 
and hope—tragically—until it is 
late. Waiting even a few week 
try out a new patent medicine ; 
course of treatments at some dub} 
“health institute”, may mean de 
which might have been prever 
by the right medical care. 


Cancer and Consumption 
“Cures” 


Of late there has been a rene’ 
wave of advertising of specific cal 
and tuberculosis “cures”—the | 
despicable and cruel of all fr 
perpetrated upon sick people. | 
medicine has ever been found | 
can be depended upon to cure t} 
diseases—despite seemingly | 
stantiated claims of manufactu 
Testimonials count for little. W 
quacks are still using testimo 
signed by people who died ji 
ago from the very diseases 
which they claimed they had le 


“cured. 


When a cure for tuberculosis or cancer is found 
it will not be necessary for the discoverer to ad- 
vertise. Any experimenter who finds a remedy /¢ 
for either of these scourges will be acclaimed the 
greatest benefactor of our generation. Magazines $ \\’ 
and newspapers everywhere will shout the 
glorious news of his discovery. Instead of being 
crowded away in a few inches of advertising 
space, the story will blaze in front-page headlines! 


Do not be deceived by the magic of print. Avoid 


tolled from human lives. 


They trade 


Although no specific remedy for the cure of 
tuberculosis has been found at the time this 
is written and scientists are working con- 
stantly on the problem — there are literally 
hundreds of nostrums offered to the public 
as guaranteed cures. 


Against this cruel exploitation of the sick, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


upon the fear 


invites the cooperation of editors and pub- 
lishers everywhere. 


It is true that the tuberculosis death rate 
has been reduced about 50% during the 
past ten years and each year shows an im- 
provement. This great battle is being won 
by a campaign of education through which 
people are being taught that although tuber- 
culosis cannot be cured by medicine it can 


Published by 


advertised “‘cures” 


. If youare sick sée your doctor. 


be prevented and even checked in its early 
stages and perhaps be permanently arrested 
—by fresh air, sunshine, rest and the right 
kind of nourishing food. 


Booklets giving recent and authoritative in- 
formation concerning tuberculosis and 
cancer will be mailed free upon request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YO! 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, MoreInsurance in force, More new Insurance each 


—-- — =! 
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[fway down the lane, beside his blue- 
-patch, stood a small car. Two well- 
.d women were picking his berries; 
nad several quarts. 

ou fond of blueberries?’”’ he asked at 
Al. 

\ taller woman gave a slight scream 
a indignant glance, and went on pick- 
(he other, who was pretty and aware 
put on a baby face. 

ut naturally,” said she. 

‘al—so be I. An’ them are mine.” 
la—I thought they were wild!” the 
+ one explained. 

( course,” said the other coldly, “we 
not aware that they belonged to any- 


jou can dump ’em on that there flat 

-‘Ineed ’em. An’ please to take your 

robile off my land.” 

ome, Margaret,” said the sour one, 

re the person grows still more im- 

ent.” 

ush, Elizabeth,” said the sweet one; 

n’t think he means to be. Please, sir, 

sna no wild land near here—that 

*t belong to anybody? Where every- 

can pick berries?” 

» fur as I know, land in civilized 

ries is mostly owned. So’s berries.” 

‘e are so sorry for trespassing,” said 

retty one, getting into the driver’s 

nd taking the wheel. 

‘e—are—not!” cried the other as the 

sparted, taking the berries. 

‘hat in time is schools for?”’ was Mr. 

‘tt’s reflection. He felt, however, un- 

y well that afternoon—well fed, well 

|, hopeful, free, in the dry July heat, 

any reminder of rheumatism. 

picked up his ax and went on to look 

at his morning’s handiwork. 

gate, torn from the posts, hinges and 
, lay beside the road; the sign was 

n and defaced. 

2 ax shook in his grasp. 

ang my hide an’ horns! Now who 

that? I swan to man! I bet I locked 

Jody in an’ they had to bust out!” 

ouring car rolled past and out along 

2ck to the Pen. 

he watched it with growing wrath, he 

the sharp sweet odor of burning pine. 

ight breeze blew from the Pen; the 

‘as there; a dark smoke arose from 

g the trees. 

hurried toward it. Remembering Mrs. 

tt’s admonitions of the night before, 

t down his ax and went on. 

the oval, near the loop of the road, 

he car that had just passed; beyond 

e two big passenger trucks. 

eral tents stood near the shore; the 

t bore a red banner with an inscrip- 

n black: 


i DEAD GAME SPORTS CLUB 


fire was burning merrily within the 
scorching the trunk of the big beech; 
€n men were gathering dead limbs, 
ig the flame. 
ly voices were on the air. A tough 
she Dead Game Sports, of Milchester, 
eir annual outing. 
e touring car had turned the loop and 
, With drumming engine, headed out 
‘d the neck. 
tall man of middle age, heavy and 
gly built, in tan Norfolk and knicker- 
Ts, stood beside it; in the back sat two 
2 women. 
ey watched Mr. Pockett’s approach 
4 cool interest that helped to madden 
He stopped breathless, confronting 
lan. 
Tho give you leave to be here? You 
your automobile an’ your womenfolks 
it out!” he barked between gasps. 
[y dear sir!”’ said the stranger mildly. 
as about to do so, but your manner 
S it a little difficult—doesn’t it?” 
1 other words,” said the younger 
in, leaning forward with a smile that 
under ordinary circumstances have 
Mr. Pockett, or any other man, “be 
O US and say ‘Please’!”’ 
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Smile and words were merely one blur to 
Mr. Pockett, who hurried on to the group 
about the fire. 

- “Put out that fire!” he yelled. 

The Dead Game Sports turned upon him 
the half-closed eyes and protruding jaws 
affected by members of that organization 
as the marks of their dead gameness, the 
insignia of the very hard-boiled. 

Mr. Pockett elbowed in among them, 
thrusting them aside, stamping out the 
spreading edges of the fire, kicking at the 
burning sticks. 

“Don’t set yer old w’iskers afire,’’ some- 
one advised carelessly. 

Mr. Pockett was jerked backward, stag- 
gered grotesquely, recovered his balance 
and stood panting, speechless, glaring. 

The Dead Game Sports exchanged ap- 
preciative winks and sidelong nods of 
understanding. Here was regular stuff, 
amusing, safe and wholesome—an old coun- 
try fool, alone, futile, standing up to the 
membership of the toughest little club in 
the tough little city of Milchester. 

“Bugs,’’ someone explained. 

A fat man in a moist pink silk shirt, near- 
Panama and presumably once white trou- 
sers, stood forth and, chewing his cigar, 
looked Mr. Pockett over with critical eyes. 
He spat. , 

“Say, m’friend! Thiss is a gemp’man’s 
private party, see? And no hicks ain’t in- 
vited. Beat it!” 

Mr. Pockett had recovered breath enough 
to answer. 

“This here’s my private ground! An’ 
I'll beat somethin’, blame quick, if ye don’t 
git off’n it!” 

“Ah, go tie yerself out!’’ said a member. 
Others offered unprintable suggestions. 

Mr. Pockett’s voice came back to him 
full and strong. ‘‘You dirty hounds!”’ he 
roared with a stride forward. ‘‘Get out o’ 
here, an’ keep on goin’ till ye git to hell!” 

The foremost of them drew back a little. 
A long pale youth with incredibly broad 
shoulders swaggered up to him. 

“Who ya talkin’ to?” 

“T’m a-talkin’ to a pack o’ dog-gone fools 
*t hain’t got no more sense ’n to set a fire in 
my woods—an’ you're one on ’em!”’ 

It must be said in extenuation of the 
young man’s act that he was anemic, weak, 
that he was hard put to maintain that 
reputation for dead gameness the club de- 
manded in its members, that he was some- 
what confused by the influence of extremely 
poor liquor. 

“No man hands me that line o’ talk and 
gets away with it,” said he, and struck Mr. 
Pockett a back-handed blow across the 
mouth. 

The blow, although as a measure of at- 
tack it left much to be desired, was potent 
in an unexpected way. It wrought a little 
miracle, conferring upon Mr. Pockett’s 
aged frame a flaming instant of complete 
rejuvenation. 

His heavy, knotted fist swung in a smash- 
ing uppercut, the young man fell hard, 
the sharp stub of a dead limb, weather- 
hardened, projecting from the trunk of a 
tree, caught his temple as he fell, tearing 
away skin and flesh, bruising the bone. 

The other Dead Game Sports backed 
away. Their toughness was not quite of the 
heroic order; they had not expected this, 
and needed space for readjustment of ideas. 

The miserable lad lay still, blood on his 
pale face, rather a horrid object, for the 
inordinate padding of his jacket, set awry 
by his fall, gave a grotesque effect of dislo- 
cation. 

Mr. Pockett, long unused to violence 
other than that of weather, tremulous with 
reaction from his rage, aghast at the result 
of his blow, bent over the pitiful body and 
touched it with a shaking hand. 

““T hope—I hain’t—harmed ye none,”’ he 
faltered. “‘But—you hadn’t really ought to 
hit an old feller like me.” 

This seemed to the Dead Game Sports 


more in keeping with the fitness of things. , 


It was one of the unwritten articles of their 
fraternity that members should stand by a 
fellow member in a pinch. They were not, 
they felt, the men to stand by and see one 
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of their number mishandled by a hick or 
rube. 

They began to give tongue, defiling the 
fragrant summer air with vile abuse. Other 
members were coming up from the tents 
and shore. 

“Croak the old hellion!”’ 
boys!” 

Mr. Pockett stood fast, breathing hard, 
his big fists a little lifted, ready for their 
share in the mauling. 

Something else happened. Past him, 
from the rear, 2 compact, tan-colored mass 
hurled itself pull-like into the group, up- 
setting three with the first impact, wheel- 
ing, charging again with massive shoulders, 
smashing right and left with mighty fists on 
rib and wind and jaw. Right and left the 
Dead Game Sports tumbled, scattered; a 
strong hand gripped Mr. Pockett’s arm, 
whirled him about, dragged him along; he 
was thrust bodily up into the touring car; 
a voice panted beside him: 

“Wind isn’t what it was—fun. while it 
lasted—too many of ’em, though—better 
hop it ’fore they pull themselves together!” 

“Jackie,” said the older woman, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘you’re almost as good as new!” 

“And they told me I had flat feet and a 
murmur!”’ said the stalwart Jackie, shak- 
ing his curly head. “‘Haven’t had such fun 
since that last and only touchdown inthe 
04 game. Member, Isabel? Wind isn’t up 
to much though. Wow!” 

The younger woman touched Mr. Pockett 
lightly on the sleeve. 

“Are you quite all right, sir? Those 
beasts didn’t hurt you?” 

““Me? No’m—yas’m—I mean, no, I be.”’ 

“Hurt him, Kittie?’’ laughed Jackie. 
“Hurt a man that carries an uppercut like 
that? The cleanest knock-out I ever saw, 
Sita 

“Jack!”’ said Isabel. ‘‘They’re up to 
something back there. Better step on it.’ 

The car rolled away. As it passed along 
the neck, inspiration seized upon Mr. Pock- 
ett. There is one law, well known and 
blessed by every farmer in the state, that 
he who sets a fire in or near a woodland 
without leave of a forest warden is food for 
the penitentiary and liable to heavy fine. 

“Lemme out here, lemme out!” he 
begged as they reached. the Shoreway. 
“Wait an’ I’ll show yesomethin’!’’ he called 
back as he made for his ax. 

A great hemlock beside the new road 
leaned slightly toward it. Mr. Pockett 
swung the ax. Long ago he had been called 
the best axman on Timbertop; he had not 
lost his skill. 

The sharp bit took the chips out stead- 
ily; in a few minutes the great tree quiv- 
ered to the top, swayed, groaned at the 
heart, and with a roar from the rushing top 
and a thundering crash of boughs and thud 
of trunk on earth, lay across the road. 

Mr. Pockett drew the back of his hand 
over his forehead and returned to the car. 

“Tf them trippers hain’t got a cross-cut 
amongst ’em, or a sharp, man’s-size ax with 
a mighty handy man to use it, they won’t 
git them automobiles out till I’m a mind to 
let ’em,’’ he explained. ‘‘Now if I can git 
the constable "fore they make up their 
minds to quit an’ walk home—vwe got ’em.” 

“Jump in, dear sir. Which way?” 

‘Straight as you’re headed, three mile to 
Patacookset Village.’ 

The car jumped—it seemed to Mr. Pock- 
ett that the village flew up and encom- 
passed it. A majestic figure in blue and 
brass halted the speeding car and rumbled 
in ponderous rebuke. 

Mr. Pockett interrupted: “Say, Joe, 
you want to come on over to the Pen with 
plenty help an’ arrest about a dozen trip- 
pers been havin’ a fire in the woods. This 
man’ll tell ye all about it. I’m goin’ to 
swear ye out a warrant.” 

“Fire in the woods? Are they there yet? 
Don’t need no warrant if they be.” 

“You bet they be. I got ’em kind 0’ 
bottled.” 

The chief constable of Patacookset van- 
ished; his voice was heard from within the 
corner drug store booming out orders over 
the telephone. 


“Rush him, 
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A truck, equipped for forest-fire service 
and manned by six firemen, roared round 
the corner and halted. The populace began 
to gather; the chief came out, swept the 
throng with a discriminating gaze and 
chose ten of Patacookset’s best and brav- 
est. A huge covered van arrived, the ten 
climbed in; the touring car, honored by the 
addition of the chief constable to its pas- 
senger list, led the way; truck and van fol- 
lowed to the Pen. 

About the fallen hemlock stood a sullen 
swarm of Dead Game Sports, muttering 
specifications as to the fate of the obstruc- 
tionist when caught, uttering maledictions, 
calling upon the powers of evil to assist in 
his discomfiture, watching two of their 
number who hacked despondently at the 
tree with hatchets. 

“Hey!” cried Mr. Pockett, alighting and 
advancing. ‘‘Leave that be, will ye?” 

The Dead Game Sports surged forward 
with hostile demonstrations, but wilted at 
sight of the blue uniform and ominous but- 
tons of the chief. 

“Pick ’em out,” said he, and Mr. Pock- 
ett, corroborated in each instance by the 
energetic Jack, identified six. They were 
herded into the van, all but the injured 
youth, who, whether from the effect of Mr. 
Pockett’s uppercut or that of remedies ad- 
ministered out of private stock by sympa- 
thetic friends, was unable to walk and had 
to be carried, chanting at intervals: 


“T’m a hard-boiled egg 
With a busted shell ——”’ 


The rest of the Dead Game Sports, un- 
accused of crime and clamoring against the 
iniquity of their detention, were permitted, 
on payment of a joint consideration of 
twenty-five dollars to Mr. Pockett for the 
privilege, to chop and saw a way through 
his tree with tools borrowed from the forest- 
fire equipment, and depart in their trucks in 
the dignity of innocence, threatening ven- 
geance. 

The chief constable, with his six prisoners 
and their guards, set out in the van for 
Penstock jail at the county seat; the fire- 
men, having dealt officially with the smol- 
dering embers of the fire, roared away home. 

“Mr. Pockett,”’ said the man Jack, “‘my 


| first name is doubtless known to you by 


now; my other nameis Blair. Mr. Pockett, 
Mrs. Blair; our sister, Miss Mavis. We 
have to thank you for the fullest, gladdest 
afternoon of our existence. Crown the day 
by letting us take you home.” 


“Oh,” cried Mrs. Blair, “ 
ing little old house!”’ 

“Think so, marm? Wal—ain’t no doubt 
about it bein’ little an’ old anyhow. Come 
in, folks, won’t ye, an’ let Mis’ Pockett feed 
us some blueberries an’ cream right cold 
out o’ the spring house.”’ 

While this came to pass and the younger 


what a charm- 


| women, chattering gayly, thrilled Mrs. 


Pockett with an account of the afternoon’s 
events, Blair was thoughtful, gazing out of 
the window. 

“Mr. Pockett,”’ said he at parting, ‘‘we 
weren’t just trespassing when you found us 
down there. Could you—be persuaded to 
sell your farm here—house and all?”’ 

“Me? Could I! Wal—but I swan, you'll 
have to ask my wife. Idassn’t. Y’see, she’s 
got a kind o’ what you’d call sentimental 
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’tachment for the place. You know } 
“tis? : 

“T know,” said Mrs. Blair. 
nice of you, Mr. Pockett.” - 

“T’d like to sell ye the Pen, thoug 
where we was today.”’ 

Blair shook his head. 

“Not large enough. It’s perfect f 
house site and home grounds.” 

“And doubly endeared to you by hist 
associations since this afternoon, Jac 
said Miss Mavis. 

“He had the time of his life,” said J 
Blair. 

“True. But I need more land. Go 
havea golf course. Not for myself—you 
I are not old enough yet to imagine go 
exercise, Mr. Pockett—but for my wife. 
sister and their guests. Ouch! And Iw 
a place where I can keep a man to take; 
of things.” hi : 


“And th 


“And a cow,” said Mrs. Blair. 

“And chickens,’”’ said her sister. “J 
chickens that lay eggs and crow at day 

“’Twouldn’t do no hurt to ask an’ 
how she takes it,’’ said Mr. Pocket 
fully. ‘‘Susie!” 

“Wal?” inquired Mrs. Pockett, app 
ing on the porch. 

“Mrs. Pockett! Your husband—and 
very nice and loyal of him—positiyely 
clines to sell this farm—house and all— 
less you are quite willing. I hardly dare 
if you will part with this home of yours, 

Mrs. Pockett stared. 

“Part with it? Land alive, won 
That’s been my one ambition in life; 
since I come here as a bride!” 

“H’m!”’ said Mr. Pockett. ‘You ha’ 
never said nothin’ about no such ambi 
before.” 

‘?Twarn’t attainable—before.” 

“That settles it then, if —— ) 
your price, Mr. Pockett?” 

“Wal—now Ry ‘ 

“Sixty-five hundred dollars,” said } 
Pockett calmly. ‘‘Five thousand for | 
Pen—you’ll find that’s real cheap, com | 
figger on water front, the way shor 
erty’s sellin’ here—an’ one thous 
hundred for the farm—stock, tools an’ 
nishin’s throwed in.”’ Her gaze prewte 
with the happy light of eyes that look 
beloved home at a weary A 
“An’ I’m a-goin’ to git us a little | 
to the village, where Laban an’ me can} 
notions to the summer folks, an’ I hope 
your custom when we git a-goin’.” 

Mr. Blair’s sturdy frame had seeme | 

stagger ever so little, but recovered a 
felt the gentle pressure of his wife’s han 
his and heard her dovelike murmur, i 
ticulate but conveying with all the f 
and distinctness of spoken words the 1 
sage, ‘Take it, pig, or I’ll make | 
you had!” 

“‘T am sure your store will be a suet 
Mrs. Pockett,’’ said he rather pensiv} 
“Well, Mr. Pockett, as soon as the al 
ready.” 

“You ain’t the man to let them | 
scare ye off, be ye?” said Mr. Pock! 
comparing Blair favorably with Mr. C} 
wick, of Chester. | 

“Ah, but we’re trippers ourselves, 
Pockett,” said Miss Mavis. 

“That? s so. I’m going to change | 
name of the Pen,” said Blair thoughtfi) 
“TI think we'll call it—The Tripper Tri} 
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CHOCK-GEE, NO GOT 


ean village which fringes the Pacific 
international line. f 
m Imperial Beach one smuggler drove 
t automobile over a little-used back- 
y route, diagonally across the fan, 
sate the stations of immigration 
; then on duty. Finding one road 
.e returned to Imperial Beach, where 
ked up.his. partner and the three 
then started north again by this 
Near. Warner’s Ranch, more than 
miles inland, the smugglers drove 
it into the arms of an immigration 
which had chanced to take station 
t road after the scout work had been 
eted. 
she immigration officers the good for- 
of their catch rested not so much 
she taking of prisoners as it did upon 
entities of the smugglers involved. 
air were known to have been engaged 
ning Chinese for the smuggling syndi- 
vyhich supervises most all such en- 
rs of a strictly professional nature. 
those fellows have quit Chink shov- 
nd have turned to the European 
,” one of the officers declared, ‘“‘it’s 
o assume that the Europeans are 
ng the Chinese methods. That 
an organization such as the Chinese 
oerfected, and that means a tougher 
rus.” 


he Land of ‘‘Plenty Dolla’”’ 


re is in existence, with headquarters 
ifornia and agencies in every large 
the United States and China, a com- 
oacked by American-Chinese capital 
ngaged exclusively in financing the 
ling of Chinese into this country. In 
an individual decides to cut loose 
‘he wheel of hopeless squalor and to 
3 luck in the land of “‘plenty dolla.” 
ikes known this desire at the nearest 
7 of the finance company and there 
lly sells: himself into slavery for 
gold—that is, he gives bond for that 
it, from which he will be discharged 
yhen it has been paid out in cash and 
isurious interest to the company in 
hited States. No matter where in this 
Yy he afterward may live and work, 
ges, less a pittance allowed for living, 
» the property of the company until 
oal and interest have been paid. As 

undryman can tell you if he will, the 
3e knows too much about the tong- 
-ghbinder systems to harbor any de- 
3 Concerning possible evasion of the 


h the bond arranged—in some cases 
‘ity is required from the emigrant’s 
tfamily, including cousins—Lee, or 
ver his name may be, is placed 
al a vessel which lands him on the 
‘an coast, where he is met by another 
jy agent, who takes him to En- 
‘1, Tia Juana, Mexicali, or some other 
tin Lower California, unless Chinese 
2 at the time to be noticeably nu- 
in the village, in which event the 
s:etive border runner may be cached 
outlying ranch. Word is sent to the 
'|ny’s headquarters that Lee is await- 
eee tation across the line. The 
«checks up on Lee’s bond, which by 
‘me has been received through the 
K and sends word to the agent in 
‘that Lee may be turned over to an 
ecan who at a certain time will be at 
ated point on Mexican soil armed 
oper credentials. 
Qpany agents in other California 
“now call in professional smug- 
Sthey work customarily in pairs— 
ve notified the agent that they are 
ing assignment. The smugglers re- 
‘®apers which call for delivery to them 
“xico of as many Chinese as they are 
1 to handle on one trip, the numbers 
ig from two in a load to as many as 
€1. They receive also a sum for ex- 
S| based upon the distance from the 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Mexican line at which they are hired and 
upon the point in the United States to 
which they contract to deliver the contra- 
band. They are told where and when the 
agent will meet them in Mexico, and from 
then on Lee’s fate is in the smugglers’ 
hands. 

Whether or not Lee attains his heart’s 
desire and residence in the United States, 
his $1500 debt is now binding until paid. 


If the luck is bad and Lee is caught, he is 


returned to China, where he has about as 
much chance of earning $1500, gold, in a 
lifetime as the family goldfish have of 
growing into whales. 

_ If, however, Lee’s smugglers are success- 
ful and he becomes in time a full-fledged 
“‘box-car native’’—as his enemies of the 
immigration service call him—he is then 
faced with the task of disarming suspicion 
for the balance of his days. Methods for 
solving this problem in which he is in- 
structed by fellow countrymen, and which 
include everything from a_ counterfeit 
chock-gee to a counterfeit mother in San 
Francisco—probably a Chinese  slave- 
woman, who lays claim to more offspring 
of the Lee variety than she can count— 
are. so numerous that they cannot be 
detailed here... But with his safe arrival 
in the haven of his choice, or the one which 
the company may have selected for him, 
Lee’s smuggling bond becomes negotiable 
paper. 

Of the $1500 in principal, the company 
pays $500 in cash to the smugglers who 
transported Lee across the line. For the 
rest, there has been the expense of steerage 
passage from China to Mexico, Lee’s keep 
while awaiting the smugglers, salaries and 
commissions to agents who had a part in 
the deal, the smugglers’ expense money, 
and finally, after the overhead has been 
eared for, the enormous profit to the astute 
financiers who hold stock in the smuggling 
combine. 

Within recent years very few Chinese 
have attempted to enter the United States 
through channels other than those provided 
by the syndicate. One reason has been 
that professional smugglers employed by 
the company offer the best chances of suc- 
cess in running the border guard; another 
is that the Chinese have learned from the 
bitter experiences of those who have tried 
it that there is grave danger in carrying 
upon their persons the money necessary to 
finance an independent smuggling deal. 


When Smugglers are Cornered 


Only the other day I chanced to be in an 
immigration office while five newly cap- 
tured Chinese and their two smugglers 
were being searched. The five aliens spoke 
dialects representative of such widely scat- 
tered parts of China that communication 
among themselves was almost impossible 
and the whole five did not assay a total 
of ten dollars cash. 

It may be worthy of note also that the 
two smugglers were old hands at the 
game; one had been released from a Fed- 
eral penitentiary less than three months 
before, after legal expiation of another 
smuggling enterprise. 

Some idea of what may happen to the 
alien who does attempt to finance his own 
way across the Mexican line may be gained 
from the experience of one quintet whose 
venture came to a disastrous end. Occu- 
pants of a ranch house near Mountain 
Springs were awakened one night by a Chi- 
nese who had crawled to their door with 
eleven knife wounds in his body. The 
ranchers summoned immigration officers, 
who followed the wounded man’s trail for 
two miles back across the desert to a spot 
in Mexico where they found the bodies of 
four other Orientals who had been stabbed 
to death and robbed. In this case the smug- 
glers evidently had preferred to risk whole- 
sale murder in Mexico at $500 a head 
rather than capture by the United States 


border guard. The wounded Chinese told 


the inspectors that he, too, had been robbed | 


and left for dead, the men who had been 
hired to smuggle him going so far as to 
knock out of his upper jaw several gold 
teeth which had been put in by an Amer- 
ican missionary-dentist in China. He dis- 
played the toothless cavity to support this 
declaration. 

For ways that are dark and for tricks 
that are vain the heathen Chinee may be 
peculiar, but he is a rank novice, the immi- 
gration inspectors believe, alongside the 
desperado who, for a price, will help him 
across the Mexican line into this land of 
unanimous Oriental desire. The smuggler 
of human contraband tops the bootleggers’ 
social scale. To the immigration official he 
is known as a bad'man to tackle, and by 
him is accorded a respect commensurate 
with the risk that may be involved in his 
capture. An incident which occurred a few 
months back on the main highway between 
Tia Juana and San Diego offers an all- 
sufficient characterization of the men and 
women whom the immigration service 
must combat. 


Two Chinese Sardines 


The United States Customs House and 
Immigration Inspection Station on the Cali- 
fornia side of the international boundary 
at Tia Juana are at the edge of a high- 
way connecting two villages of that name— 
one a hamlet in the United States, the 
other in old Mexico. A few feet to thesouth 
of the stations a barbed-wire fence marks 
the border line for some distance on either 
side of the road, at which point there is a 
gate for the use of travelers. 

On a quiet afternoon when little business 
of international scope was in progress 
half adozen American inspectors of the vari- 
ous frontier services who were lounging in 
the shade of the station piazzas saw a road- 
ster automobile of expensive make roll in 
from Mexico and stop for examination. In 
the driver’s seat was a man of appearance 
in keeping with the evident costliness of his 
conveyance, and at his side a fashionably 
dressed young woman of more than ordi- 
nary attractiveness. The two were cata- 
logued mentally as wealthy sightseers, and 
the officials anticipated nothing unusual as 
they arose to go through with the routine 
inspections. 

The immigration officer finished in short 
order; the rakish, narrow lines of the auto- 
mobile body, its palpable lack of space for 
the concealment of a child, precluded suspi- 
cion; there was no rear compartment and 
the trunk rack was empty. The prohibition 
officer noted that neither the man nor the 
woman had been drinking. Customs In- 
spector Al Schlanze made the usual in- 
quiries concerning purchases in Mexico and 
went over the car with skill born of long 
training in the detection of smugglers’ 
dodges, examined all pockets and seemingly 
possible hiding places, then stood back with 
a reassuring ‘‘ That’s all.” 

The driver of the roadster pressed his 
starter and went into low gear, but as he 
tried to shift to second he experienced 
some difficulty with his clutch. He shot a 
furtive look at Schlanze and tried again 
with his gear lever. The clutch continued 
to balk and the woman voiced an ejacula- 
tion quite out of keeping with her previous 
demeanor, in which the inspector caught 
something more than anger or impatience. 
Another: look from the driver roused 
Schlanze to action. 

“Hooch!” he yelled over his shoulder, 
and leaped for the running board of the 
car. The driver jammed his gears into high, 
but as the car plunged into racing speed 
Schlanze caught an iron brace supporting 
the top and pulled himself to a standing 
position to the rear of the roadster door. 
A forty-five-caliber bullet tore through the 
side panel of the car and ripped through 
the officer’s sleeve. It was followed by half 
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EVENING POST 


a dozen more shots as rapidly as an auto- 
matic pistol could belch them. Schlanze 
doesn’t know to this day whether the man 
or the woman fired the gun. ‘ 

Throwing his body backward as far as he 
might and still keep his hold on the brace; 
the customs officer sent a fusillade from his 
own pistol through the back panel of the 
car top in the direction of the driver’s seat. 

With a wild lurch that hurled Schlanze 
across the highway, the big car plunged 
into the roadside ditch. The woman 
screamed once and was silent. 

The officer limped over to join the other 
inspectors who had run to the scene of the 
wreck. Together they pulled the man and 
woman from their seats and picked up a 
forty-five-caliber automatic pistol from the 
floor of the roadster. The man was dead. 
The woman had been stunned when her 
head was thrown against the windshield. 

Careful survey of the automobile con- 
vinced the border officers that whatever 
contraband might be stored in the machine 
must be concealed in the body structure, 
and search revealed a V-shaped compart- 
ment with an opening cunningly contrived 
beneath the seat. They ripped into this 
with the expectation of finding a quantity 
of liquor, and discovered two Chinese 
curled up in a space which had been spe- 
cially designed to accommodate two fully 
grown persons who might be willing to 
travel like sardines in a can. 

Even-after the Chinese stood in the road 
the inspectors found it hard to believe that 
they had been crammed into the space 
from which they had been taken. The Ori- 
entals jabbered volubly to each other for a 
moment, glanced at the body of the man 


_ to whom their transportation had been in- 


trusted and relapsed into stony unconcern. 


| Later they were deported. 


Efforts to learn the true identities of the 
man and the woman proved fruitless, al- 
though the woman admitted that they had 
been working for the syndicate. Flattered 
by the admiration which the officers ex- 
pressed over the design of the automobile, 
she stated that her partner and she had 
made thirteen trips across the Mexican 
border and return from Los Angeles and 
points north and that on each trip but the 
last had run the gantlet of immigration pa- 
trols with their quota of two Chinese at the 
standard pay of $500 a head. On the 
strength of twelve successful ventures they 
had purchased their expensive car and had 
rebuilt the rear end to suit their further 
purpose. A moment later the prisoner was 
equally chagrined to hear that her own 
ejaculation at the delay in gear. shifting 
had much to do with the disastrous ending 
of the first expedition in the new car: At 
her trial she refused to give any additional 
details of her connection with the syndicate 
and was sentenced to three and a half years 
in prison. Her flashy roadster was sold at 
public auction. 


The Use of a Scout Car 


While the methods employed by white 
smugglers in freighting aliens into Califor- 
nia are as varied as the minds which con- 
ceive them, the automobile at present 
appears to furnish the motive power of most 
plots calculated to out-fox the immigra- 
tion authorities. Cars utilized range from 
ancient flivvers to the most expensive ma- 
chines of high power and luxurious equip- 
ment. To combat the motorized smuggling 
expeditions the immigration service has 
worked out a system of road patrols by 
which a constant check is maintained on all 
traffic moving north along the main high- 


ways which cross the fan. Patrol of the by- | 


roads is only as effective as the number of 
men available for the work will allow. 

Use of a scout car seems to be standard 
strategy with the alien smuggler who oper- 
ates by automobile. In this, just prior to 
an attempt to run his human contraband 
north, one smuggler rides alone over jthe 
fan to locate current stands of the immi- 
gration patrols. After he has worked out a 
route that is clear of inspectors, the smug- 
gler speeds back to the hiding place near 
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the border where the aliens have been , 
cealed, picks up his load and his part 
then makes his dash for it, hoping tha 
the meantime no patrol will have move 
the route which he has chosen. As the 
migration men, in seeking to overcome 
handicap imposed by lack of numer 
strength, are constantly shifting their 
tions day and night, there is somethi 
zest to this game. Some of the shifting 
be done in line with predetermined pj, 
but much of it simply follows h es 
the part of the officials. It is rather rem; 
able how often these hunches lead to res) 
Immigration Patrolmen Nukols 
Montgomery followed a hunch one n 
and moved their stand to Oak Groy, 
crossroads hamlet in a sparsely settled | 
tion of the fan. Due to a shortage of} 
the two officers were working twenty- 
hours a day, catching sleep as best ¢ 
might, and at an hour which seemed 
early for smugglers’ liking they were 
napping by the side of the road. ‘Nu 
was awakened by the noise of a h 
powered automobile roaring north. He 
dozed off again when he heard a car gi 
south with the engine working at nor 
speed. " 
“That’s a scout,”’ he told Montgom 
and he admits the thought was ano 
hunch. | 
The officers took their stations in 
road and a few minutes later were alt 
run down by a big automobile mo 


north. The driver ignored their comm 

their flashlight signals and their 

shots, so they piled into their ow: et 
take up a wild chase which ended y 
patrolmen ran their quarry into a | 
cafion. The driver of the captured aut 
bile seemed familiar, but Nukols and M 
gomery ignored this until they had 
into custody two Chinese who were b 
upon the floor of the tonneau. 


i 


a 
An Old Offender Caught 


i 
At the Riverside County jail the off 
recognized the white prisoner as a man 
twice before had been arrested for sr 
gling Chinese, the last time previous! 
almost the identical spot where his. 
suit had started the night befor 
than three weeks prior to his third a 
he had been released from prison on pi 
under the sentence imposed with his se 
conviction. ay 
The prisoner confessed that while 
in jail he had made arrangements wit 
smuggling syndicate to resume opera’ 
immediately his freedom, was gained, 
had worked out the~plan; to try 4 
which had gone awry. He had driven 
Los Angeles south to a cafion near 
border, hidden his automobile and gon 
foot across a desert stretch into Me 
There he had met the Orientals and 
guided them to his car. Picking his 
north over little-used roads until near 
Grove, he had hidden the Chinese it 
brush while he went on at a speed ¢ 
lated to draw from cover any officers 
might be on watch. With no sign of 
suit on his dash with the empty car, ht 
returned to gather in the Chinese and 
making for Los Angeles when Nukols 
Montgomery stepped into the road al 
He is now serving his third term for \ 
tion of the immigration law. . 
Though the immigration officers wh 
trol the back-country trails dress in & 
day clothing calculated to attract as 
attention as possible, the service has f 
it necessary within the past few wee 
provide uniforms for the men who art 
tioned along the paved highways. Wit 
smuggling of Europeans to combat, 1 
been found essential to stop every aut 
bile traveling away from the base 9 
fan. But a small proportion of theb 
running is attempted through re 
boundary stations at Tia Juana, | 
and Mexicali; most of the smugglers 
their contraband across. the wildern' 
around by sea for the first few miles of 
journeying and work out onto the roa 
(Continued on Page 141) — 
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lContinued from Page 138) 
lerable distance north, so it is like- 
sirable that this motor-car inspec- 


ea at a point some miles from the 


: efforts to halt every one of the 
ds of automobiles which each day 
he roads leading north from the 
) line, the service found uniforms 
1 to the safety of the patrol. For 
innocent tourist is to be blamed. 
ht of two men with ammunition 
id pistols stepping into the road 
vith the signal for a halt was more 
ie nerves of many drivers could 
ven with a large sign in plain sight, 
; the assurance that the two were 
States officers. Especially was this 
night, although sign and men were 
by a brilliant light. 
wise decently inclined motorists 
‘ir heads; — officers were knocked 
nd injured; signs and spotlights 
molished. And the patrolmen hesi- 
‘shoot at presumably innocent and 
rightened tourists. So rather re- 
r—for it does interfere with their 
of surprising real smugglers—the 
en on the main highways haye 
distinctive attire. 


@ay:Record Convictions 


idays the motorist. on a Southern 
‘ia road would do well:to stop if he 
2ad of him two men clad in khaki 
s set off with dark-green facings, 
and caps of army-barracks style, 
arly if in the middle of the road 
as been set up a sign which reads 
U.S. Officers.” If the motorist does 
) of his own free will a few pistol 
wough vulnerable portions’ of his 
r halt it for him, and the immigra- 


i: ™ , 
pmocent driver who comes to a halt 
accorded the most courteous treat- 
id allowed to proceed after one of 
rolmen has jotted down in a note- 
e number and make of his car, the 
of persons in it and the exact time 
1 it was inspected, and after a part- 
examined the car and occupants 
peed born of long practice. 
# the many things that this high- 
ipection can mean to the criminal 
mplified recently in rather striking 
Five aliens and their American 
a been surprised in hiding in the 
ew miles north of the border. They 
nrun down by what the old fron- 
o calls trail cutting—that is, two 
ition officers following a hunch had 
across the desert on a course par- 
the border just to see, as one of 
it it, what might be doing. They 
a trail made by six persons and, as 
igration officer must be a little of 
ing from a Kit Carson to a Sher- 
olmes, had followed it out, “for 
0 the brush where the sextet was 


a time an automobile drew up in 
1 which wound near by across the 
The driver settled down as if to wait 
eone, so the immigration men ar- 
um on suspicion. The man stoutly 
any knowledge of any smuggling 
1 swore that he was returning from 
ight carouse at Tia Juana, that he 
‘sleepy to drive in safety over the 
1 highways, and so had pulled into 
oad where he intended to get a nap 
tarting on the long trip to his home 
Angeles. He gave also a rather con- 
account of his whereabouts for sev- 
78 preceding his arrest. All of this 
ould have done very well and proba- 
ild have freed the driver upon ar- 
ent in court if it had not been for 
ds Rent by the eer raepecricn 


number of the man’s Ravomobile 
vas sent out to all highway patrols 
S checked against their entries. 
the hour one telephoned to the San 
ffice that the car in question had 


icers who do the shooting will be 
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passed him early that morning, and a pa- 
trolman working farther inland sent word 
that the car also had been through his sta- 
tion. This broke down the prisoner’s alibi. 
Later the officers traced his automobile to a 
country filling station where he and the 
guide found with the aliens had been seen 
together. Whereupon both smugglers de- 
cided to plead guilty. 

Immigration Patrolman A. G. Bernard 
was killed while working in the highway 
patrol. He stepped into the road to halt a 
touring car; the driver deliberately ran him 
down. Trailers in the immigration service 
identified the make of tires on the death 
car from tracks in the road and set out to 
locate every car in California which carried 
that make of cords. In a Los Angeles 
garage they located an automobile mounted 
with the tires they sought and which, by a 
check against the records of the highway 
patrol, was proved to have been on the 
roads near San Diego just prior to the time 
that Bernard was killed. On the under 
parts of the ear there were splotches of 
blood and bits of clothing caught in bolt 
ends. The owner of the car, it was learned, 
had been convicted of smuggling on a pre- 
vious occasion, and under the mass of cir- 
eumstantial evidence piled up against him 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter. 

About the most dangerous duty for the 
immigration patrolman. comes ‘when a 
shortage of men forces him to work alone. 
Patrolman Millard Chaffin, while playing a 


lone hand in the desert north of Mountain ° 


Springs, one night stopped a flivver carry- 
ing two passengers. The pair climbed down 
submissively enough in response to the 
officer’s request, but as he started to inspect 
the rear compartment of their car one of 
the two shot him through the side. As 
Chaffin wheeled and drew his own pistol 
another bullet shattered his right forearm. 
He shifted his gun to his left hand and 
dodged back of the machine. Followed 
a running fight around the automobile, 
which Chaffin brought to a finish when he 
stopped short, turned to face his adver- 
saries as they came around a corner and 
with the last shell in his automatic shot the 
leader through the abdomen. With noth- 
ing to back his bluff but an empty gun the 
officer forced the second man to drive him 
to the nearest ranch house. Chaffin’s cap- 
tives had not been smuggling aliens, but in 
their car they had 160 tins of opium. 


One Patrolman’s Plucky Partner 


On another occasion Chaffin received 
word that a notorious smuggler was start- 
ing north from Mexico with an automobile 
load of aliens. Time was short, and as there 
was no chance to get another officer, Chaf- 
fin’s wife volunteered to help him. To this 


- the patrolman agreed, provided Mrs. Chaf- 


fin would promise to stay hidden in the 
roadside brush until the smuggler’s hands 
were in the air at the point of her husband’s 
pistol. Then she was to emerge from hiding 
and place handcuffs on the smuggler. 

Chaffin succeeded in intercepting his 
man as he had planned and the smuggler 
obeyed his order to climb out of his car 
with his hands above his head. As the 
officer stepped forward to disarm his pris- 
oner, the smuggler, believing that he was 
alone, closed with him. Chaffin hesitated 
to shoot because of his wife’s presence, and 
clubbed his pistol. The rough-and-tumble 
fight which followed ended when both men 
went down simultaneously, each tempo- 
rarily unconscious. Chaffin recovered to 
find his wife bending over him with a water 
bottle and to hear the smuggler cursing 
fluently as he struggled against handcuffs. 

“‘This country’s in a hell of a state,” the 
smuggler grumbled as the officer bent over 
him. ‘They got women in the immigration 
patrol.” 

From her hiding place Mrs. Chaffin had 
watched. her husband fight for his life and 
had been powerless to help him. But when 
the men went down she was true enough 
wife of an immigration officer to snap 
shackles on the smuggler before giving 
attention to her husband. 


EVENING POST 


Another result of the road-patrol strat- 
egy is that alien smugglers are by no means 
safe from pursuit and capture with the 
border miles behind. All manner of precau- 
tions must be taken if they are to thread 
even the more northern roads in safety, and 
quite often some untoward happening will 
lead to their undoing. 

Recently the officers shifted operations 
to a line stretching cross country fully 100 


miles from Mexico. In the broad sunlight ° 
| of a pleasant afternoon a limousine driven 


by a chauffeur in livery rolled north along 
the paved highway leading into Los 
Angeles. In the rear compartment sat an 
elderly man and three women, the latter 
attired for protection against dust and sun 
in loosely fitting silk coats, smart turban 
hats and finely meshed veils.. When the 
officers halted the car and explained their 
purpose the chauffeur grinned broadly, his 
employer addressed some jesting words to 
the ladies and all made way for government 
inspection by stepping to the road. One of 
the women lifted her veil, dabbed at her 
lips with a dainty kerchief and spoke pleas- 
antly to the officer who jotted details in his 
book while his companion looked over the 
ear. As the officers stepped back and in- 
formed the car owner that he might pro- 
ceed, two of the women moved to enter the 
limousine, while the third paused to lift her 
veil again and to rearrange her attire with 
typically feminine gestures. 


The Hardships of the Smuggled 


In stepping to the running board one of 
the women tripped on the hem of her gown. 
She lifted her skirt and displayed a shank 
and shoe entirely out of keeping with her 
costume. An officer seized the “‘lady’s”’ 
arm. She tried to pull away. The car 
owner shouldered between the two and 
ordered his chauffeur to get going. That in- 
dividual was covered by a gun in the hands 
of the second officer and powerless to obey. 

Lifting the veils on two of the ‘‘women” 
was sufficient. They were aliens who had 
been smuggled in from Mexico and were on 
their way to Los Angeles. The third person 
in feminine apparel was a woman, well 
enough, a partner in the smuggling opera- 
tion. Down in the border country she had 
supervised the costuming of the contra- 
band; her gestures and bits of conversation 
constituted a part of the intricate plan to 
allay possible suspicion while on the road. 
Her business was to make it very evident 
that she was a woman, and but for the 
awkwardness of one alien she might have 


collected some reward other than a prison | 


sentence. 

Not all schemes evolved for alien smug- 
gling call for automobiles, and the illicit 
immigrant often braves in ignorance and 
the blindness of desire dangers and hard- 
ships before which the most callous heart 
might quail. Immigration inspectors have 
run down instances in which Chinese have 
been taken aboard small vessels at En- 
senada—a Mexican port sixty miles south 
of Tia Juana—headed up in barrels and 
thrown over the side when the boat was 
well up the California coast. Confederates 
waiting at prearranged points were to 
gather in the barrels and land them on de- 
serted beaches; their failure to spot certain 
containers resulted in exposure of their 
schemes after stray barrels had been 
washed ashore and the bodies of Chinese 
who had succumbed to starvation had been 
found in them by beach combers. 

Government vessels have chased the 
speed boat of a certain smuggler on various 
occasions, and in a few instances have cor- 
nered him, at times when the agents were 
certain that he was engaged in nefarious en- 
terprise. But never have the officers caught 
him with an alien in his boat, even when 
through advance information they were cer- 
tain that but a few hours previously he had 
left foreign soil with a number aboard the 
craft. The reason for their repeated disap- 
pointments the officers learned eventually 
from another smuggler, and the story which 
this man told won for the smuggler the 
sobriquet by which the service knows him. 
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| fatalistically minded European customers 


They’re Easily Washed from the Inside 


OUR windows can be easily washed. You can 
do it without sitting out on the sill—you can do 
it quickly and conveniently all the year ’round,— 


—If you merely ask your architect and builder to 
use Fenestra Casements in your new home. For these 
modern steel casements are constructed with wide 
extension hinges so that you can swing them open 
and wash the outside as easily as the inside. And 
besides, they cannot warp nor stick! You'll never 
have to struggle with sticking wood windows. 


But “easy washing” is only one of the advantages 
you'll gain. You’ll have brighter, cheerier, cozier 
rooms throughout your new home. You’ll have 
better ventilation, always under control. You can 
let the pleasant weather in and keep the bad 
weather out. Your screens will last loriger, too, be- 
cause they will be on the inside where they will 
protect your draperies and keep them clean. 


When you find that you can enjoy all of these ad- 
vantages without increasing the cost of your home, you'll 
hardly be satisfied with anything less. And you won’t 
stop with steel casements, you’ll want the brighter, 
airier kind of basement equipped with Fenestra 
Basement Windows and the more useful garage with 
its steel windows of the same well-known type. 


Your builders can easily get Fenestra Steel Windows 
from the local lumber or building supply dealer. 


Fenestra Products 
for Every Building 


Residential Fenestra includ- 
ing Casement Windows for: 
Residences, Apartments, Dor- 
mitories, Sleeping Porches, Sun 
Parlors. Basement Windows 
for every type of Foundaticn 
Wall. Utility Windows for 
Private Garages. 


Commercial Fenestra in- 
cluding many practical and 
decorative types for: Stores, 
Garages, Filling Stations, 
Creameries, Warehouses, Ele- 
vators. 


Architectural Fenestra in- 
cluding Reversible Counter- 
balanced and Corridor Win- 
dows for: Schools, Libraries, 
Offices, Banks, Theatres, Club 
Houses, Art Galleries, Hospi- 
tals, Hotels. 


Industrial Fenestra includ- 
ing Pivoted Sidewall and Con- 
tinuous Sash and Operators 
for: Factories, Mills, Power 
Houses, Piers, Railroad Build- 
ings of All Types, Repair 
Shops, Machine Shops, Found- 
ties, Ice Plants, Pent Houses. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland Calif. and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. , 


160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 


fen 
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Wi homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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According to his colleague, this man 
never attempts to smuggle except by boat. 
With his cargo of aliens aboard, he binds 
his passengers hand and foot. and to each 
pair of ankles he ties a heavy bar of pig 
iron. If the run is without interruption, 
the smuggler unties the bonds just before 
delivering the contraband at the spot 
agreed upon, and as the aliens are still in 
ignorance of what might have happened 
they apparently give no further thought to 
the matter. At least such has been the case 
with the Chinese, although what less 


| may do after a few friends have made un- 


successful voyages with this smuggler still 
remains to be seen. The reason why gov- 
ernment officers never catch him with aliens 


| in his boat is that when capture appears 


imminent, the smuggler eases his contra- 


| band over the side with the least possible 


amount of splashing. The pig iron takes 
care of the rest. 


The Animated Bale of Hay 


The European playing a lone hand at 
border running has shown a preference for 
the Chinese-tried methods which make use 


of steam. Aliens have been found con- 


_ cealed in the tool boxes of work trains, have 


been detected standing in tank cars with 
oil up to their chins, and packed: in the 


| ventilators of freight cars..An entire fam- 


ily of four Italians—father, mother and 
two children—was found recently in a car- 
load of freight which had been shipped to 
Los Angeles from Mexico. Food and water 
had given out during the trip, one child 


had starved to death in the car, and the 
survivors were too weak to stand when: 


freight handlers found them. So varied 


have been the numerous other methods’ 


devised to make use of the railway in alien 
smuggling that the immigration inspector 
reckons himself as immune to surprise. 
At least one effort has been made to get 
a Chinese across the’ border in the guise of 
a bale of hay. The Oriental was placed in 


| a wooden box slightly smaller than the 


standard bale of cured alfalfa that is 
shipped in large quantities from Mexican 
ranches to the livestock centers of the 
West.. The box was placed in a hay press, 
where it was covered with enough dry grass 


| to bring its bulk to normal, duly wired and 


tagged, then placed with a shipment bound 
north. Word of its dispatch was sent to the 
confederate named as consignee ‘in order 
that he might claim the bale immediately 
upon its arrival at a way station some 
miles above the United States line. 
Unfortunately for the Chinese, the men 


| who handled him after he left the hay 


press became mixed in the matter of his 
position in the box and loaded him on the 
hay ear, head down. To make matters 
worse the consignee did not call at the way 
station as promptly as he should have, and 
the baled-up alien was left for hours on a 
freight-house platform underneath the 
Southern California sun. Even Oriental 
stoicism has a limit, and the Chinese 
reached the bounds of his. The antics 
through which his struggles put the bale of 
alfalfa attracted the attention of a station 
agent, who released him into the arms of 
the law. 

The professional alien smuggler making 
use of the railway likes to ship his contra- 
band in carload lots. He makes request 
through customary channels for a car to be 
spotted on some siding near the border, 
ostensibly to receive ordinary freight. 
Under cover of darkness he loads his aliens 
into the car with all supplies and conven- 
iences necessary to their comfort, packs 
legitimate freight around them in such 
manner as to defy detection by all but the 
most searching examination, then lets the 
next freight train through carry the immi- 
grants on their way. Hooch and dope run- 
ners, as well as amateurs who have tried a 
hand at this game, have scored nume bs 
failures through lack of provision for| the 
welfare of their shipments. The profes- 
sional bootlegger of humanity seldom over- 
looks a detail that will provide his box-car 


_ this:respect may be more than justif 
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natives with all the comforts of hor 
that they may ride to the end of thei 
ney without attracting attention. ¢ 


results, and cases are on record in wh 
many as thirty aliens to a car haye 
shipped’from the border to inland 
without detection: ae 
As additional support to their cont 
that life with them is scarcely conduc 
ennui, the men of the immigration 
cite the most recent addition to 
smugglers’ extensive repertoire 
Word has gone out from the ¢ 
north of the Mexican line that 
been established a more mod 
surer route for the benefit of the’ 
migrant who wishes to reach” 
States by an underground rot 
underground has been: shifted to 
move which immigration officers | 
expecting ever since: prohibi 
caught a number of hooch runn 
in their contraband by aeroplane 
for the alien smugglers are now 
aviators, who take their planesi 
and bring them back loaded wi 
contraband. eT iy 
The general scheme of the new s 
is known; the problem lies in counter: 
measures. “fs 
An aviator may take off from 
ten thousand upland meadows in t 
fornia mountains, speed southward 
miles an hour and cross into 
atmosphere, usually at night, ab 
point where all is trackless wast 
penetrable wilderness. He picks 
turn cargo and flies north to lan 
at some lonely spot from: wh 
every chance of slipping, unobse: 
the purlieus of a near-by cit 
Chinese are following the air 1 
siderable numbers, and as word 
success becomes generally known. 
peans undoubtedly will work it 


The Underground Air 


Nearly two years ago the i 
officers endeavored to impress ” 
with their belief that an air pati 
Southwest frontier was essentie 
succeeded to the point of obtainin 
ise that a certain number of im 
patrolmen would be instructed in 
flying at army and navy aviatio 

If the field workers of the im 
service who have gained their e 
along the Mexican border coul 
next Congress a few things abo 
forcement of alien-restriction 
they might start off with the as 
most men who are accomplishing 
in the way of holding down thea 
are doing it for-sheer love of t 
most any immigration officer ¢ 
less hazardous but far less thrill 
considerably more than the $17 
which is his government wage. 
to his task, with small chance of 
through sheer love of adventur 
that he gets his fill. 

One suggestion that the vete 
gration men might offer would be tha’) 
service should be made more ai 
from a financial point of view to 
types of courageous and hus 
Americans. 

As matters are, the desirable re 
come, but he very quickly goes— 
thing with a future. He can’t 
the border long enough to becom 
with a love of the game. The 
would ask opportunity to reer 
immigration patrol among young 
out of school, to base ratings 
native intelligence, to give ex 
the field under tutelage by vet 
smuggler-catching game, and t 
reasonable inducements that 
suade recruits to stay in the w 
progress as their capabilities ¢ 

““We’ve locked the front d 
retary of Labor declared in 
upon: illicit immigration, “b 
the back door wide open.” —__ , 

(Continued on Page 145) 


(Continued from Page 142) 
ight!”’ his subordinates in the field 
in chorus, “and to lock the back one 
\ust give us men and money, with em- 
; on the men.”’ But if the experienced 
ration inspector knows when Con- 
asks for his opinions that he can have 
ngress any one thing he desires, just 
nd no more, there is small doubt of 
he’ll say. 

you knew about this country’s fron- 
as we know about them,”’ the immi- 
nman will say with more than a trace 
-donable exasperation, ‘‘you’d know 
he combined forces of our Army and 

could not make them absolutely 
sler-tight. Andif you knew intimately 
ork which has been done by the immi- 
n service during the past thirty years, 
know also that in holding our Chinese 
ation to a fairly decent figure, our 
reliance has been the requirement that 
Chinese legally a resident of the 
d States must carry a certificate of 
fication. 
‘e can’t stop all the smuggling expedi- 
nor fool all the smugglers all of the 
but whenever we see a Chinese who 
and acts ‘new’ we can ask him to 
his chock-gee. If he has one, well 
ood, and no harm done. If he hasn’t, 
he goes to China.” 


Chock-Gees for Aliens 


i the case of European immigrants, 
w should have the same effect. Every 
admitted legally should receive a cer- 
e by which he might always be identi- 
[his would carry his photograph, give 
timate description of his physical 
‘up and bear the signature of the offi- 
10 let him land. Any alien who could 
roduce such a certificate upon call 
i be subject to deportation unless he 
‘prove previous possession and loss of 
yeument. Misuse of this provision 
1 be prevented as in the case of 
se; chock-gees are made out in exact 
tate, even to a serial number, and one 
of every such document issued is on 
tht here in Washington. 

» anticipate the objection that such a 
a would be too unwieldy to handle, 
/remind you of the success with which 
raft registration was effected during 
t war? : 

( course some Chinese have been able 
nt the chock-gee regulations; a cer- 
umber of Europeans would be sure to 
but, knowing that every alien in this 
*y Was compelled’ to carry a certifi- 
‘ad knowing that no counterfeit would 
(a check against the duplicate file in 
sngton, your illicit immigrant might 
| so ready to pay for getting smuggled 
ince he’s landed in this country now, 
(n't stand a ghost of a show to get 
‘ut. With the chock-gee system in 
"ion we’d hold the whip hand always, 
our crafty piece of human contraband 
| be among the first to recognize that 
-Then he’d be inclined to play safe by 
ig for admission under the quota.” 
labout this point one congressman, 
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an objeetion which all along has been upper- 
most in his thoughts. 

“But,” he may inquire with a depreca- 
tory sort of smile, as though the question 
had small bearing on the subject as he saw 
it, “what will our foreign-born say of this 
suggested bit of rather autocratic legisla- 
tion?” 

“Call in some of your foreign vote and 
ask it,’”’ the immigration inspector may sug- 
gest, knowing from repeated experiences 
exactly what he is doing. ‘Better still, call 
in a few aliens who have recently been ad- 
mitted to the United States under the legal 
quotas. 

“Why, the very first thing that each and 
every one asks for as he steps off the boat 
is something to prove that he has been 
admitted to this country in strictly legal 
manner. 

“And he’s no end surprised and disap- 
pointed when we reply that we have no 
authority to issue such a credential.” 


A Law That Needs Teeth 


“Tf you gentlemen would listen to the 
true voice of our foreign-born citizens, 
rather than to the propaganda often sent 
up by those who either have entered this 
country by illegal methods or are getting 
richer than the whisky bootleggers by 
smuggling aliens across the border, it might 
dawn upon you that the alien has a keener 
appreciation of what’s wrong with our im- 
migration service than you have. And you 
might realize that the honest, well-meaning 
immigrant who wants to become a good 
American realizes with some resentment 
that the heaviest handicap under which he 
labors is that he owns nothing which he may 
produce in emergency that will at once es- 
tablish his right to be here and so distin- 
guish him from fellow countrymen of the 
criminal class.”’ 

“But,”” a congressman may reply eva- 
sively, ‘‘your request is most unusual. It 
has no—no—well, no precedent, as we 
might put it.” 

“What’s the matter with the Chinese 
Exclusion Act for precedent? That’s been 
working for thirty years.” 

“Quite so. But, you must understand, 
the cases are most dissimilar.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, we’re dealing now with a different 
class of people—with potential citizens.”’ 

“Do you mean that in five years the 
class you’re dealing with now will have the 
right to vote, and you’re not just sure how 
many may settle in your district?” 

As the immigration inspector steps out 
of the picture he may be justified in stating: 

“During each day that you let pass with- 
out taking any action, close to one thou- 
sand unwanted and unchecked aliens will 
enter the United States by the smugglers’ 
route. And once they’re in, they’ll stay, 
until you take a notion to act. There’s a 
law on the books that you know and I know 
needs some teeth put in it. I’ve offered a full 
set of molars, upper and lower, that can 
make mincemeat of the whole problem in 
short order. I’ve furnished some teeth 
that will bite. You’re paid by the country 
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Afterservice, show- 

ing dust, sand, grit 

and dirt kept out 
of the motor 


Health of Men and Motors 
Depends on Filtered Air 


Nature filters the air that you draw into your lungs with 
every breath; by the same method Protectomotor filters the 
9,000 gallons of air drawn into your motor with every gal- 


lon of gas. 


Dust, sand and grit in unfiltered air wear cylinder walls, 
pistons, piston rings, gears and all moving parts. 


Protectomotor filters the air and reduces wear and tear 
on your motor from 75% to 85%, as shown by many tests 


including U.S. Govt. tests. 


Dust, sand and grit in unfiltered air cause most of the carbon 
that makes most of the motor troubles. 

Protectomotor filters the air and reduces carbon de- 
posits from 60% to 75%, as shown by careful tests and 
actual operation on thousands of machines. 


Protectomotor stops the hissing, whistling carburetor noises 


sO annoying to motorists. 


Protectomotor controls air temperatures, makes for greater 
efficiency in use of gas and eliminates frequent carburetor 


adjustments. 


Specify Protectomotor When You Buy a Car 


Equipped with a Protectomotor the motor 
in your car will give quiet efficient service 
three to five times as long before it is 
necessary to remove carbon, grind valves or 
overhaul the motor. 


When you buy a new car, insure better 
returns on your investment, longer life for 
the motor, freedom from motor troubles by 
having it equipped with a Protectomotor. 


Give the motor of your present car a 
longer lease on life and save yourself expense 
and trouble by having it equipped with a 
Protectomotor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct, giving make and mode} of car and 
make and model of carburetor. Be sure you 
get the Protectomotor because it alone gives 
a 99-9/10% result in cleaning the air that 
enters your motor. 


Standard Equipment on Many Machines 


Quick to recognize the motor life-saving qualities and moved by a desire to have ‘their 
machines give best possible service, these manufacturers have already made Protectomotor 


standard equipment:— 
Andre Citroen (France), 
Bean Spray Pump Co., 
Buffalo Springfield Roller Co., 
Bucyrus Co., 


Holt Manufacturing Co., 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 
International Harvester Co., 
LeRoi Engine Co., 
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Mack Truck Co., 

Turner & Moore Engine Co., 

Willys-Overland for j 
Willys-Knight ‘cars, A 

Yellow Coach Mfg. Co. (Makers of Fifth 
Avenue Buses), \ 


o make ’em fit.” : J. I. Case T. M. Co., 
¥ Clark Tructractor Co., 


|" j Elgin Street Sweeper Co., 
Fageol Motors Co., 

Fiat (Italy), 

Field Force Pump Co., 
General Motors Truck Co., 


Attractive Proposition for Distributors, — 
Dealers and High-Grade Salesmen 


To the left. Dirty, dust- ~ 
laden air that causes wear. 
To the right: Clean air 
delivered by Protecto- 
motor. No dust or grit to 
cause wear. 

Write for free information 
on how to Triple the Life 
of Your Motor. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
A MotorWithout a Protectomotor is Like a Watch Without a Case! 


daring than his colleagues, may voice 


» 


and many others. 


'GROM A. JACKSON j fae AL 


Washburn Lake, Yosemite National Park, ‘California 
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Florsheim patent low shoes are part of 
being well dressed. Their good looks 
make the right impression; their skeleton 
lined coolness keeps you comfortable. 
In Florsheim quality there is true value. 


Most Styles IO 


THe FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


ePCanufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


Booklet “Styles of the 
Times’’ on Request 


Tue Vista 
Style S-87 


ANGLEFOO 


FLY’ PAPER 
“She sanitary fly 


destroyer 


“T‘ANGLEFOOT Fly Paper 

is the most sanitary, inexpen- 
sive and widely used fly destroyer 
manufactured. 


There is scarcely a place in the 
civilized world where it cannot 
readily be obtained when you need it. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


AT GROCERY AND DRUG STORES 
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DOWN The STRETCH 


(Continued from Page 36) 


alone knows how much he cleaned up on 
that race and has never advertised it; but 
the turf world realized it must have been 
plenty, perhaps hundreds of thousands. 
And the chances are he tossed a great deal 
of it back to the place it had come from 
when Morvich failed later in the season to 
live up to the form he had shown as a two- 
year-old and in his first start as a three- 
year-old. There were many horsemen who 
were predicting the collapse of Morvich. 
They simply wouldn’t let themselves. be- 
lieve he was the great horse his record made 
him. When he was beaten by the Whitney 
horse Whiskaway and others as a three- 
year-old, they said ‘‘I told youso.”’ And yet 
nobody can deny that this son of Runny- 
mede, starting as a selling-plater, was a 
mighty fine race horse when he was good. 

It is not a new story to the turf world for 
an owner to throw back a fortune he has 
made on a fast horse. Do you remember 
Dave Johnson, the plunger, and Roseben, 
the great sprinting son of Ben Strome? 
Roseben was the most famous horse of his 
day, back fifteen years or more, a sprinter 
and weight carrier who had no equal then 
and has not been surpassed in the years 
that have intervened. I knew Dave John- 
son well. He bet thousands on his favorite 
Thoroughbred, even after the handicapper 
had begun to place burdens on his back 
which sometimes would run well over 140 
pounds. It was only the other day that 
somebody asked me how much Johnson 
used to bet on Roseben, and I answered, 
“Whatever he had.” If it was $1000 he’d 
bet it; if it was $30,000 he’d bet that; 
whatever he could rake and scrape. And 
when Roseben finally began to lose, so did 
Johnson. The fortune he’d piled up with 
the king of sprinters withered away when 
age and weight took their toll on the high 
speed of Roseben, the Big Train, as he was 
known. 

But it is of Zev that I started to tell, the 
brown horse that rose to greater fame than 
all others that have ecantered through the 
glories of the turf; the best-advertised horse 
the world has ever known, because he won 
the most celebrated of international matches 
and because there has been the radio to 
help broadcast his accomplishments. And 
it is of Zev’s two most noted races I will 
speak, passing over the fine record he made 
as a two-year-old, when he finished first in 
five races out of twelve starts and won 
nearly $25,000 in purse money, including 
second place in the Futurity. 


Racing for Uncle Sam 


It will be enough to say of his earlier 
career as a three-year-old that he was all- 
powerful, that he proved his right to carry 
the hopes of America in the International 
by his splendid victories in the Kentucky 
Derby, Belmont, Withers and other stake 
races. In the Preakness that year, 1923, he 
lost a few of his friends when he finished 


unplaced; but a thing which the public’ 


didn’t appreciate and which I knew, was 
that he had been kicked at the post a few 
minutes before the start. 
Sande, a week later, brought him down 
front of the strong Derby field, with odds 
of nearly 20 to 1 against him, it was a sur- 
prise to many horsemen, but not to those 
who had noticed what had happened in the 
Preakness. 

When Major Belmont and his associates 
arranged for Papyrus to come over here to 
meet the best American three-year-old, 


there was never any question in my mind. 
that Zev would be the selection of the com-. 


mittee. I told Mr. Sinclair that all we had 
to do wzs to go along easily with Zev and 
keep him fit and sound. On his record he 
had shown himself far superior to anything 
in this country and in any kind of gong. I 
he was sound at the time of the race I could 
not see how any other horse could be chosen 
over him. 
Grayson’s horse My Own, but it didn’t 


So when Earl- 


» Own or any other American horse en 


There was talk of Admiral 


worry us. Zev was the Kentucky De 
winner, and the horse coming here to 7 
was the English Derby winner. Thai 
itself was almost enough to make his ge 
tion certain. But our horse had done 
than this; he had come out of the De 
without a mark on him and had shown 
heels to some of the best of his age in 
Belmont and to the older, horses in ot 
stakes. Sickness was the only thing, s 
ness or an injury. : | 

About two weeks before the race we 
covered that Zev had a sore throat and: 
coughing. The report flew around that 
was in a bad way and that some other hi 
would have to take his place in the In 
national. We nursed him along with 
greatest care, and he responded. T 
when he had all but recovered from 
coughing he broke out with hives; bu 
was not a serious attack, and five days 
fore the race they had disappeared. Iki 
Zev was ready again to put up a spark 
performance. There was no doubt in 
mind that he was the best-qualified hors 
the country to represent Uncle Sami 
match that meant so much to the en 
nation. And though he was primed 
every way for the task ahead of him, Te 
felt that he would not have to give of 
best speed to beat this horse from Engl 
Papyrus was taking all the worst of 1 
race, first with the long trip across 
ocean and then getting accustomed to 
climate. Zev looked like a 1 to 1003) 
certainly he would have been that m 
better than Papyrus if it had not been 
the coughing. 


Reassuring the Jockey Club 


The talk about My Own became n 
insistent as the reports of Zev’s illness \ 
exaggerated. The Jockey Club was tal 
no chance on such an important horse 
and the committee came down to the f) 
to have a look at our horse and a chat) 
me. Mr. Belmont was the chairman 
the others were Robert L. Gerry, Josep 
Widener, William Woodward and W} 
Vosburgh. They asked me many quest 
about Zev’s condition. I was positive | 
mind about the whole thing and my} 
swers were just as positive. : | 

“‘T don’t see how there can be any tho’ | 
of another horse,” I told Mr. Belmt 
“Did you ever see a Kentucky Derby } 
ner return East and do the things Zev} 
done? Did you ever see a horse come! | 
as slick and sound as he did? Why, y | 
never know Zev had even been in ar 
And here he has doneeverything W/! 
asked him to do since then.” i 4 

“That’s perfectly true,” Mr. Belr! 
replied. “I’ve seen many horses retut / 
New York after the Derby and I’ven# 
seen one come back in better shape.” 

Somebody suggested that it migh} 
well to have a test between Zev and) 
Own to see which was the better hors 

“No, I’m not going to enter Zev inil 
test race. The agreement was that he c¢} 
qualify if he won the Realization. He p 
the Realization, and I’m going to stan) 
that. And I want to tell you somet'# 
gentlemen, you never knew before. Ii! 
Realization Zev tore a frog off one 0! 
feet, but he won in spite of it.” | 

I simply couldn’t get it through my * 
why there should be any question as t'! 
selection of Zev. I’m not criticizing? 
Own when I say that his record as at 
year-old had been nothing compared | 
that of our horse. I turned: to Major§ 
mont a little irritably and said: — | 

“Just bear in mind that there 1% 
would have been an international rac™ 
year if it hadn’t been for Zev. Mr. * 


] 


didn’t send Papyrus over here to ract” 


Zev. It’s the two Derby winners a8? 

each other. That’s what the ca 3 

countries want to see.” 4 a 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
1d you, there was no antagonism to- 
Zev on the part of the committee. It 
iyself who was on the aggressive. The 

situation seemed so ridiculous. I 
ht Zev out of his box stall for the com- 
> to inspect... 
here, take a look at him for your- 
_ You’re all horsemen, and if you can 
nything wrong with Zev Id like 
y well to know it.” 
vas Mr. Belmont who brought the in- 
on to an end. 
ry. Hildreth,’’ he said, ‘‘am I to under- 
from what you say that Zev is now in 
condition and that if he’s chosen he 
> to the post sound and fit? 
ou have my assurance,’ ” I replied. 
id you are giving us your word that if 
ing develops between now and the 
f the race that makes you think he 
not win, you will let me know?” 
ou have my word.” 
{1 then occurred one of the most pleas- 
ings that have happened to me in all 
2ars of racing. 
_ Belmont turned to the other mem- 
f the committee and spoke to them in 
yus tone: “I’ve known Mr. Hildreth 
great many years and I’ve had him 
ne as the trainer of my horses. If he 
me his word he will send Zev to the 
1 fit condition, it’s plenty good enough 
2, ” 
Zev became the final selection of the 
ittee, though the public wasn’t cer- 
ntil the last minute which horse would 
he barrier with Papyrus. The fact 
My Own was rushed to New York a 
ours before the race made many be- 
shat the Grayson horse would receive 
mor after all. 
» Belmont Park track was deep in 
the day of the race. Some people have 
his was greatly to Zev’s advantage, as 
d always run so well in soft going. 
believe Papyrus was benefited by it 
s much as Zev was. Some friends of 
who had seen the English horse run on 
track in his own country had told me 
e was at his best in that kind of going. 


perstitions of the Race Track 


| 


confess to you that I have all the 
stitions of the race track; some fel- 
ay I have more than my share. When 
s important business in hand I don’t 
to get near a two-dollar bill and I’ll 
ay from a cross-eyed man, and I like 
nd in a winning spot. Out: under the 
nthe Belmont paddock was a particu- 
yt where I always went to see my horses 
2d. I’ve sent many a winner on his 
rom that place, more than 100 in all, 
on, and I’ve come to associate it with 
luck. So on International day, as al- 
‘I directed that the saddling be done 
these trees. I had just told the 
men to take Zev there when Jimmy 
jughlin, now a track official, came 
‘and said that a special inclosure had 
duilt to saddle Zev and Papyrus in. 
ou see, this is a rare occasion and 
s a great crowd at the track; and the 
ation thought it would be better to 
the horses in a place where they 
‘n't be bothered,” said McLaughlin. 
ou bet your life this is a rare occasion, 
y, and I’m not going to take any 
es by changing my luck at the last 
ie. It’s the same old saddling spot for 
here’s too much at stake on this race.”’ 
as truly afraid that if I went to the 
l-in inclosure something would hap- 
0 Zev and he would get the loser’s 
| of $20,000 instead of the winning 
of $80,000 and the cup the club 
ffered. But after I’d taken Zev to 
gular saddling place, I was almost 
I hadn’t gone to the inclosure, the 
‘Was so great. 
could feel the suspense of the crowd 
the two horses were parading to the 
| Here was the most brilliant event the 
orld had ever known, here or abroad. 
est three-year-old of England against 
t of America. The premier English 
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jockey, Steve Donoghue, against the pre- 
mier American rider, Earl Sande. Country 
against country on the race track. It was 
something to make you hold your breath 
and send the blood tingling through your 
veins. You knew that millions of people 
the world over were waiting to hear the re- 
sult of this race flashed, and here you were 
yourself, actually waiting to see the horses 
on their way. My own heart was pounding 
a little faster than usual, although I was an 


old, old hand at this game and had been | 


through many a battle. 


In the paddock I had given Earl Sande | 


the last word of riding instructions. 

“Run right along with Zev if he goes to 
the front easily,” I had said; “‘but don’t 
press him too hard if the Englishman wants 
to run his head off in the early stages.”’ 


Zev’s Win Over Papyrus 


I was standing in our clubhouse box with 
a party of friends when the horses were 
sent away from the post. All around us the 
crowd was packed in such a dense mass that 
you could hardly move. As the two con- 


tenders galloped down the back stretch I | 


lowered my field glasses for a moment and 
noticed a familiar face in the crowd outside 
my box. It was Basil Jarvis, the trainer of 
Papyrus and a fine sportsman. He was 
pushing his way through the yelling throng, 
trying to get some place where he would 
have a good view. What a tragedy, I 


thought, for a fellow to come all the way | 
across the Atlantic, spend days getting his | 


horse in good condition and then to be un- 
able to have a good view of the actual 
running of the race. I called to him. 

“Mr. Jarvis! Hey there, Mr. Jarvis! 
Come over and get in our box!” I yelled, 
but my voice was almost drowned by the 
squawking of the spectators. 

He looked up, saw me and by a supreme 
effort shouldered his way through the pack. 


I reached out my hand and gave him a pull | § 
forward when he got near enough, and he | 
stood directly outside the box while the | 


race was being run. 

Zev jumped into the lead at the start, 
and through my glasses I could see that 
Sande was letting him run in his own way. 
He was in one of his best moods and just 


-eantering. With each bound he increased 


his advantage over the Englishman. His 
action was smooth and frictionless, and he 
reminded you of a bird sailing along on the 
wind, so easy was his stride. Coming into 
the stretch, he pulled a little farther away 
from Papyrus. There was no mistaking 
this move. It was victory. I knew it and 
so did every other horseman at the track. 
Basil Jarvis was quick to recognize it. I 
felt somebody tugging at my arm and low- 
ered the glasses, to see the English trainer 
extending his hand. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Hildreth,” he 
said with a good, wholesome smile. ‘It’s 
your race; my horse is beaten.” 

We shook hands. There was a firmness 
in Jarvis’ grip that told of his sincerity. 

“And I congratulate you, too, Mr. Jar- 
vis. I congratulate you and Mr. Irish, and 
I want to say that you were all good sports 
to bring your horse over here and race him 
against such odds. Papyrus is a good one, 
but you never had a chance with the short 
time you allowed for him to get used to our 
climate.”’ And we shook hands the second 
or third time. 

When you think of it, it seems strange 
for these congratulations to have passed 
back and forth even before the race was 
over. They still had five-sixteenths to go 
when this took place and you can never tell 
what might happen to a running horse. 
Suppose Zev had stepped into a hole or had 
crossed his legs or had bowed a tendon at 
the last moment. It’s happened before and 
will happen again. But it didn’t happen 
that day. Zev breezed over the line a full 
five lengths in front of Papyrus, with Sande 


looking back to see where the English horse | 


was. 

A great load was lifted from my mind. I 
had naturally wanted to win the honor 
that went with the victory, as well as the 
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Here’s the big 
yellow Locktite 
cabinet jobbers 
give dealers to 
tellyou you’rein 
the right place. 


Locktite Luke seys: 


Some folks is funny. The way 
they goes ridin without no 
Locktite in the kit youd think 
y nails was made of rubber and 
. glass had a soft and friendly 
disposishun. 

They get along purty well on 
just plane luck until one day when theyre 
off a long ways from a garage bang goes 
one tire and four more bangs spoils the 
hole vacashun. Limpin in on a flat costs a 
young fortune and re- 
pairin a tire the old way 
aint no fun. 

But say boy, now you 
only gotta slap on some gy, 
Locktite fabric back 
patch which dont 


25 spares ina 
Locktite can 
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stretch and yure good as new in a minute. 

This is the patch youve heard about what is just 
as good for patchin casins as tubes and it dont 
need no vulcanizin. 
Its the new way ga- 
rages repair casins 
and tubes cause it 
dont take hardly no 
time atallanditlasts 
as long as the tire 
bein as its a better 
repair. 

My proposition still goes: If you can send me the 
name of a dealer what dont sell Locktite, he bein a 
curiosity, ll send you a dollar can providin you 
remit a dollar to pay for it. 

Dont let no automobile interfere. You can get 
the auto any time and besides you can use Lock- 


tite for patchin the Sh f, 
poche 


garden hose or the 
hot water bottle or 
anythin else. 

LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Export Dept., 89 Broad St., New York 


Locktite non- 
‘stretching Patch is strong 


‘—while a patch 
becomes weaker when stretched 


“COMBINATION. 


CASING & TUBE PATCH 


UAnd naw o has an n eye-sore ‘chat: lowershis 
property value and pride. Now he wishes 
he had put in a Majestic Coal Window in. 

; _ the first place. Profit by his lesson when you or. 
build. Specify the Majestic. It’s break-pro 
—rust-resisting, too. And it protects you 

“house when coal is put into your basement... - 

The little extra a Majestic costs at first, for- 
ever prevents depreciation and repair ay m3 
. Other Majestic Building. Products needed in’ 


“every. home — Underground ‘Garbage Receiv- 
ers, Package Receivers, Fireplace Dampers. 


ite jay vatalon and Dealer’ s Name 


-BREAK- PROOF 


RUST-RESISTING 


COAL ipou 


_THE MAJESTIC COMPANY, HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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Quality First 


Boston 
Garter 


A Man Is Known 


By the Garters he keeps 
Also by the Garters he throws away. 


Your present pair may have looked 
all right to you this morning but— 
How would they seem in a living 
room full of friends if you were called 
upon to imitate a Scotch bagpiper? 


A new pair occasionally will do as 
much for your pride as an apple a 
day will do for your health. 


The dealer that Sells you Bostons knows quality 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Manufactured in Canada by Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 


RUNNING WATER 


for your health’s sake 


UNNING water is the secret of a more 

healthful and livable home. It adds 
more to living comfort than any other con- 
venience—for you can have water under 
pressure in bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
barn, water trough—any place at the turn of 
a faucet. It brings more sunshine into the 
lives of the entire family—puts the roses of 
health into the chubby cheeks of the children. 


And the low cost—only a few cents a day 
—buys not just running water but better 
health, more happiness and greater comfort 
—the only things in life worth while. 
All this is made easily available by the 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. There 
is a plant for drawing water from any source 
—lake, spring, stream, shallow well, deep 
well, cistern. These plants are furnished to 
operate on electric, kerosene or gasoline 
power. The electric plants operate auto- 
matically. See the local Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer or write us. 


Send for FREE 32-page Book 


There are seven chapters in the book which con- 
tain valuable information and answer all questions 
concerning running water. Send the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U. S. A. 
Fairbanks-Morse 7. “Every Line a 
Products Leader” 


Branches and Service Stations covering every 
state in the Union 


“It’s Automatic” 


PRICES 


120 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 8-gallon galvanized 
tank, com- 


plete $84.75 


200 gallons per hour ca- 


tor, 35-gallon galvanized 
tank, com- - $123. 00 | 


plete 
Above prices, cash f. 0. b. 
factory. 


Also larger sizes for en- 
gine or electric drive, cor- 
respondingly low priced. 


200 gal. 
per hour 
plant 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-7, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me ae FREE 32-page Water Service Book. M 


{] Lake ] Deep Well {] Spring 


source of water supply:is 


[1 Shallow Well 


(] Stream 


{] Cistern 


| one end of the country to the other. 
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$80,000 and the cup, but I was thinking 
even more about my promise to Major 
Belmont and his committee. What if 


| something had happened to Zev in the run- 


ning of the race, something that would have 


| been the fault of nobody and yet would 
| have lost the race? 


Everybody woyld have blamed me for 
sending a badly conditioned horse to the 
post, and I would have been damned from 
Only 
a few of us would ever have known the 
criticism was unjust. 

And here I want to say that rt prefer not 
to carry the load of a nation when I race 
Thoroughbreds. It’s bad enough to have 
your horse lose when he’s a strong favorite 
and to know that his defeat has disap- 
pointed so many people, but it’s not like 
feeling that the eyes of all your countrymen 
are turned on you and that they are de- 
manding you make good. I wouldn’t have 
minded it so much if the question of 
whether Zev or My Own should run had 
never come up, but there I was on record 
as practically saying that my horse was go- 
ing to win. No, it’s much simpler just to 
race in your own interest and to know that 
nobody but yourself is going to get hurt if 
you lose. 

Toward the close of that season Zev had 
become a hard horse to train. His speed 
was so great that it would have killed any 
one horse to work along with him, so I tried 


_ using two, one to make the pace and the 
- second to pick Zev up at the half mark and 
| finish out the distance with him. But Zev 


was getting cunning. He understood per- 
fectly what we were trying to do, and he 
wouldn’t have any part of it. He stood for 


_ the new scheme two or three times, but 


after that when the first horse would pull 
up, so would this strong-headed son of The 
Finn. He was just the opposite of Hour- 
less, who was one of the nicest work horses 
I ever handled. 


A Challenge Accepted 


In the Latonia Championship at a mile 


| and three-quarters both Zev and My Own 
| were beaten off by Carl Wiedemann’s In 


Memoriam, a horse that had finished back 
in the ruck when Zev won the Kentucky 
Derby. You will recall that the champion- 
ship was a clean-cut race, but it didn’t con- 
vince me for a moment that In Memoriam 
was a better horse than Zev. I figured it 
just as a poor race for him. But some of the 
Kentucky horsemen backed up Wiede- 


' mann when he issued a statement that his 


horse had it on the conqueror of Papyrus. 
I learned of their claims when Mrs. Hil- 


' dreth and I were sitting at breakfast in 


Baltimore one morning with E. R. Brad- 
ley, the Kentucky horseman. He showed 
me a newspaper article about his stock 
farm, where he breeds his own Thorough- 
breds; and after glancing at it I handed 
the paper to Mrs. Hildreth. Suddenly 
Bradley and I heard her utter a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Well, of all the nerve!’’ she exclaimed. 
“This beats anything I ever saw! Look 
what it says here. It says Carl Wiedemann 


'is challenging us to a match between In 


pacity pump, 60-cyclemo- | 


Memoriam and Zev for any amount we 
want to put up. And it says we’re not 
_ particularly anxious for another try at his 
_ horse.” Mrs. Hildreth was indignant. 
After breakfast I made for a telegraph 
office and sent a wire to Col. Matt J. Winn, 
the Kentucky racing official. I told him I 


| was willing to race In Memoriam for any 


sum from $25,000 to $100,000 a side, or 
higher if Wiedemann wished it, distance to 
be one mile or more. Mr. Sinclair was 
some place in the West and I didn’t wait to 
consult him about the match, but I was 


| pretty certain that he would be in favor of 


another race. Under our revised arrange- 
ment I was to have full management of the 
horses. Everything I’d done up to that 
time he’d agreed to, and I didn’t see any 
reason why he should make an exception of 
this match. 

Colonel Winn sent word back to me that 
he was interested in my-proposition and 
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July 25, | 


would get in touch with Wiedeman; 
few days later he telegraphed thaj 
owner of In Memoriam had agree 
$10,000 a side and that the assocj 
would offer another $10,000, the dis; 
to be a mile and a quarter. I put uj 
own money for our side. If Mr. Si 
wanted to take it off my hands wh« 
learned of what I’d done, it would be; 
factory to me, but I was willing to as 
the entire amount if necessary. Al], 
time I was trying to locate him, bu 
telegrams remained unanswered. Ii 
not until a few days before the date ¢| 
race that he called me on the long-dis) 
from St. Louis and said he had read ¢ 
match in the newspapers. 

“T’ve covered Wiedemann’s $1) 
with my own money and I’m willing | 
it stand if you don’t want it,” I told 

“Not at all,” he replied. “‘You’r 
boss of the horses and that’s just pa 
the arrangement.’ He thanked m 
posting the money and said he was g] 
take it off my hands. | 


Zev Shows His Cunning | 


When Mr. Sinclair arrived in Loui 
on the day of the race somethirig hapy| 
that would have made my confidence 
ble badly if. I had known of it at al 
In the Sinclair party were Hugo Stinne 
the German: banker, and several | 
friends. Mr. Sinclair sent a man 0). 
engage automobiles to take his |) 
to the track. The man searched th 
rages high and low for conveyances 
found that everything on wheels had| 
viously been engaged. Finally he we| 
an undertaking establishment and 
four or five autos and had them 
around to the hotel. And it was in 
automobiles belonging to an under | 
that Mr. Sinclair and his friends mad| 
trip to the track. His man told him no 
about where he had engaged them, | 
don’t think it would have worried Mr 
clair if he had. He is not superstitiou 
he laughs at the things that worry 
Thirteen is his lucky number. He's} 
come to it. 

Zev started a strong favorite for the 
The crowd generally was playing In 
moriam on the strength of his previous 
victory over our horse, but both Mr) 
clair and I sent in heavy commissio) 
Zev, and it was these that ofiset the 
play in the mutuals. We were confi! 
as I saw it, the only thing that could 
us was for Zev to show some of the cul 
he had learned while training for the]; 
national. Up to-that time he had al 
been a front runner; but not knowing; 
fast Papyrus was, I had taught himt 
in behind the pacemaker and to mah! 
run in the stretch. And it is surprising! 
a habit will stick’to a race horse. | 
trained Zev so often that way he wai} 
ting so he wouldn’t do his best unless | 
other horse was in the lead. 

“Lay behind with him until you h 
stretch and then let him go,” I told: 
Sande in the paddock; and that is iu 
way the race was run. 

In Memoriam led all the way andi 
til they reached the quarter pole il 
stretch. Then Earl let out a wrap ant 
bounded after his rival with a great 
of speed. At the quarter pole he had 
two lengths back of In Memoriam; @ 
eighth pole he was two lengths in 
But the race wasn’t won yet. 
finish line only an eighth of a 


began to ease off in a manner | 
alarming to all of us. He was ba! 
old trick of waiting for another 
make the pace. I realized then tha 
run had been made just a trifle toot 
Sande went to riding with every 01 auf 
skill he possessed. He had seen th od 
at the same time we noticed it and re 
that he had his work cut out to kee 
mount going for the few more strides 
stood between him and success. In M 
riam kept creeping up steadily. AY 
. (Continued on Page 153) - | 


(Continued from Page 150) 

from home their noses were bobbing 
down together and it was impossible 
which might win. But Sande made 
»me last effort and it was the tip of 
‘ose that caught the judges’ eyes as 
horses flashed past the post. It 
lose call, and most of the spectators 
t In Memoriam should have won the 
Jobody at the track except our own 
rele knew that it was Zev’s cunning 
t lack of courage that had almost 
‘n the race. 

with that race this handsome brown 
‘The Finn rounded out a campaign 
und him the winner of more money 
igle season than almost any four or 
sat stake horses together win in the 
ot a lifetime. The good-luck charm 
vays working for him, just as it had 
worked against Purchase. He found 
_in a year when the turf offered its 
prizes and he had the speed and 
2 to win them. A great horse and a 
me in his ability to stand up under 
dtask we set for him. Maybe it was 
»sence of Buster, the little Maltese 
it came to us when we mated Skiddles 
a, that brought the good luck to our 


remember Skiddles, the fuzzy little 
{ bought in Nice, France. When we 
+k to America, Billy Pinkerton gave 
sa, and to Kitta and Skiddles two 
‘ere born. It: was when Buster was 
seven months old we decided to take 
way from home. I looked around at 
ik of dogs in our place; they seemed 


verywhere. We would have to give 


of them away or abandon any 
t of traveling, that was certain. So 
Buster to Billy Pinkerton. And then 
orry. All the time we were traveling 
ght about his intelligent little face 
playful ways. Eight months later, 
return home, I went straight to Billy 
ton and asked him to let me have 
back. 

‘e, you can have him back, but he 
now you,” Billy replied. 

| 


Our Race-Track Mascot 


he had reckoned without Buster. 
‘was no mistaking the way Buster 
around the room, jumping all over 
en I saw him again. It was such an 
m as I’d never found in a dog since 
‘e many years before when Coke had 
= himself the watchman of my 


Buster’s future was settled from 


oment. I took him everywhere with 


on down to the track, where dogs are 
‘come visitors. The clubhouse crowd 
him well and would come over 
box to pat him on the head for luck. 
a favorite trick with John A. Drake 
his; nearly every day he would stop 
ttle chat with Buster and stroke his 


ster,” he would say, “‘you’re the best 
ere is around this race track. Here, 
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let me touch you; I need some good luck 
today.” 
And Buster got to know racing so well 


“that he would never move until the sixth 


race had been run. You couldn’t believe 
your own eyes when you saw him sit there 


the last event on the program. It was like 
the five-o’clock whistle blowing for him 
to knock off work for the day. Down he’d 
jump from the chair and scamper around 
the box until I had joined the party and we 
started for home. 


A Double Tragedy 


A year ago last winter Buster was with 
us at Rancocas. Every morning when I’d 
go out to the training track he’d perch him- 


self upon a table standing near a large win- | 


dow, and there he’d sit through the hours, 
ruining one silk table scarf after another 


with his dusty little feet, but welcome to | 
stay there and always peering along the | 
driveway and waiting for me to return. It | 
was the same thing day in and day out, and | 


you couldn’t drive him away from the spot 
where he kept his vigil. And as soon as 
he’d see my car headed toward the old 


farmhouse we occupy, off he’d shoot on one | 


of those wild harum-searum dashes around 


the first floor, with his little legs flying as | 


he ran close to the ground and so happy you 
couldn’t help laughing to see him. And 
my two police dogs, Chief and Betty, would 
stand looking at him with their ears cocked 
and their brows wrinkled, as much as to 
say, “What’s wrong, anyway, with that 
crazy midget of a dog?” 

One night Chief and Betty were playing 
out on the lawn, and it was very dark. 
Buster ran through the open door to search 
for them in the blackness that comes with 
a moonless night in the country. I heard a 
sharp growl and a feeble yelp, and then 
Chief came into the house holding the life- 
less body. cf Buster in his teeth, the faithful 
little friend he’d killed by mistake in the 
darkness. Chief laid the small, still bundle 
at my feet and stood looking at me while I 
picked up the tiny form from which life had 


fled so suddenly; dear old Buster, who had | 


loved me so much and whose place on the 
table near the window would now be 
empty. 

Chief understood how terrible was the 
thing he had done. He slunk away to the 
cellar, where he stayed for days, refusing to 
eat or to be consoled. In six months he 


had withered away to a skeleton, and then | 


he went where Buster had gone, dying 
from a broken heart. 


Through all the years I’ve been in racing | 


there’s seldom been a moment when we’ve 


not had at least one dog in our home to | 


pe ee FAUCET NEEDS A NEVER-DRIP—JUST ONCE! 


| 

That ugly brown spot 
all afternoon as still as a mouse until the | ' 
field had come dashing down the stretch in | 


gladden it with the spirit of love and friend- | 


liness that pours from the soul of a faithful 
pet. 
them, are as deeply engraved in my memo- 


ries as though they had been of my own | 
kin; and as they pass in review before me 


Sunset on One of the Lakes in Algonquin Park, Ontario 


Coke and Rags and Buster, all of | 
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(ll 
in_your porcelain 
sink ~ caused by 
a dripping faucet 


ii" 


Identify this 
washer by its 
black stripe. 


OAP or powder—scour and scrub—but that 

ugly brown spot won’t come off. Nothing but 
a Never-Drir Faucet Washer could have avoided 
the damage, for the beautiful coating of your porce- 
lain sink has been worn and ruined by the drip, 
drip, drip of a faucet. 

Now come Never-Drip Faucet Washers to end 
forever this costly and unsightly evil. Have your 
plumber equip every faucet just once with Never- 
Drie Washers, for as long as your faucets last, 
you'll never need new washers. Sold by Master 
Plumbers only. 

Made by WOODWARD-WANGER CO. 


1106-1114 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 


EVER~DRI 


THE WASHER TESTED TO A MILLION FAUCET TURNS 


SS Whatis “Sf? 
sex Your Age? a 


$3.00 in half a day 


....and to stop that 
leaking closet tank 
trouble, get a 


Peabo 

araba 
through Master 
Plumbers only— 


$1.25 


Guaranteed 
3 Years 


—But we do not at all want to know. 
We ask the question because, no matter 
what your age, you have an oppor- 
tunity to make‘money as a representative 
of this Company—extra money, which 
you can easily earn even though you 
have never had previous experience. 


Cash for Part Time or Full Time 


three publications will be placed. 
You can share in this business—and 
in the profits! The folks in this ad, 
and hundreds like them, are making 
good with us. Whatever your age 
or position, if you want more money, 
let us tell you about our plan for 
making it. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


If you want a spare-time position, 
our proposition offers you a chance 
to earn up to $1.50 an hour. If you 
want a regular full-time job, we have 
one waiting with fifty or sixty dollars 
a week as the reward to the right 
person. 

These next few months several 
hundred thousand orders for our 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
709 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Here’s the coupon. Now tell me how 
the extra dollars can be mine. 


Name_ 


Street _ 


John H. Porterfield 
$4.00 in one day 


Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 
$8.00 in one day 
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country—Arizona. 
a response to the emotional appre of this 
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has a new book, called ‘‘A Son of His Father”’. 
It is a soul-stirring romance of Wright’s own 


Millions will feel a new and 


ing story. For in ‘‘A Son of His Father”, Mr. Wright 


deals with a great truth—the right of every man to his per- 
sonal kingdom of contentment. How Morgan, the ranch- 
man, succumbs to temptation, how the influence of power- 
ful enemies drives him far from the heritage of his father— 
and how a wonderful girl gives him the strength to 
regain what he has lost, are told in a way that will fire 
your pulses and stir the depths of your heart. 
Over 1,200,000 copies is the average sale of each 
Harold Bell Wright book. 


Over 60,000,000 people have read them. 
And now comes the greatest of them all by 
The World’s Most Popular Novelist 
who wrote ‘‘The Shepherd of The Hills’’, ‘‘The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth”’, ‘‘The Mine With The Iron 

Door"’, etc., etc. 

A beautiful book, with frontispiece and a picture 
jacket in four colors. $2.00 a copy at any book- 
seller’s, or $2.10 by mail from 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 


Any Hours You Have to Sell 


Earn Good Money Here 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


727 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I make my spare hours pay? No obligation in asking. 


Name 


SLTCCl == aa as 


City 


Albert Campbell 
of Missouri 
has made as much as 
$4.00 for about two 

hours of easy work. 


ERE isa plan for either men or women— 

whether 16 or 60— which rewards real 
effort with real pay, which will produce a 
regular, dependable income proportionate 
to the time and brains put into it. 


Experience not Needed 


If you have a day or a week to sell, or only a little 
time every once in a while, it will pay you at least 
to learn how our representatives make money by 
forwarding renewal and new subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Now is the time to take the first step. What 
handier way than by using the coupon above? 
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| now, staunch and steady in their affection, 
_ I can think of them only as I can think of 


the humans who have held out a helping 
hand when I was in need. And today there 
remains only Betty, who came to me as so 
many of my dogs did—from Billy Pinker- 
ton, my friend of so many years; and when 
I see Betty I think of the man who gave her 
to me, and she is a constant reminder of the 
bigness of Billy’s soul and the breadth of a 
character that was good to know and the 
magnitude of a spirit that placed loyalty to 
friends above all else. Is it any wonder 


| that Betty is something more to me than 


just a dog about my house? And now that 
the time has come when I can sit back and 
think these things over, analyzing them for 
what they really are, would it not seem that 
these living gifts came to our home from 
Billy Pinkerton to remind us ever of his 
friendship for us? I think Billy had that in 
mind. 

There is little that remains to tell. The 
great year of the Rancocas Stable was in 
1923, which will always be known in the 
turf world as Zev’s year—the year in which 
asingle Thoroughbred directed world-wide 
attention to America. In 1924 this glo- 
rious fellow won nearly $17,000, but 
he was not the Zev we had known just 
twelve months before, and he came in 
for none of the fame that fell to those 
who faced the Frenchman, Epinard. And 
it was not because he was out of it that 
I say the horse he beat for international 
honors was a better horse than the one that 
came from France last year. As popular as 
Epinard was, and as good the sportsman- 
ship of Pierre Wertheimer in bringing him 
to this country, I cannot rank him with 
some of the famous Thoroughbreds that 
have blazed their way to glory on our tracks 
in the past. Three times he ran for inter- 
national supremacy and three times he was 


fairly beaten at various distances—at - 
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six-furlongs by Wise Counsellor, a 
Ladkin and at a mile and a qua: 
zen. Nor am I one of those who } 
that Epinard was a victim of poor 
manship from his jockey. Dw 
Christmas holidays I met Everett 
his rider, at a New York hotel. 

“Haynes, I want to say to yo 
think you rode the best race of 2 
those international contests,” I 
him. 

It was good to see his eyes spar] 
word of encouragement; I re 
fellow had heard so much criticisr 
had almost begun to believe th: 
ridden badly in those races. 

“You don’t know how I appree 
Mr. Hildreth,” he said, and he gs 
hand so vigorously I knew he n 

And I meant what I said, t 
though it was the Christmas hol 
I was thinking, when I met Hay 
my father, Vincent Hildreth, 
much real happiness out of gi 
agement to the boys who w 
the rusty old barn that hou 
rocco and the ‘other quarter hors 
years ago that was, and in all 
journey down the stretch of tim 
forgotten that the thing upperm 
cent Hildreth was his love for hoi 
gentleness of character that lay y 
unpolished exterior. 

“‘Sam,”’ he used to say when I 
ting big enough to understand— 
you can’t say a kind word now an 
the people around you, you migl 
well shrivel-up and die. As for 


word maketh the heart glad; 1 
over.’ 

And the making of hearts elad 
cent Hildreth all over. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh ar 
series of articles by Mr. Hildreth and N 
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The Duncans entertain tonight 


ING the moonlit driveway the 
motor cars come crooningly to a 
Under the trees and across the 
i there are gay laughter and the 
it film of summer frocks. Ice clinks 
rfully against cool silver pitchers. 
1s and sandwiches and cakes are 
am. . oh, so effectively! 
famous host and hostess, these 
sams. They “do it well’’ because 
have the things to do it with. An 
Ctive house, attractively furnished, 
a sufficiency of silver for all occa- 
. Which may explain why Alice 
an enjoys her guests so serenely 
why James Duncan smiles so becom- 
‘from the background. 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
‘AN FRANCISCO 


ENOUGH SILVERWARE MAKES ENTERTAINING EASIER 


And 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate enables you to provide that 
‘““enough"’ by reasonable, sensible purchases. You will find every 
piece demanded by fastidious table service. Here are iced tea 
spoons, salad forks, cereal spoons, ice cream forks and serving 
pieces like the berry spoon or cold meat fork. Any of these you 
may purchase in quantities as small as you desire. 

Every piece of “1847 Rogers Bros.,’’ whether coffee spoon or 
coffee urn, tea spoon or complete tea service, is designed by masters 
of the art. And every piece possesses that unquestioned durability 
that has made “1847 Rogers Bros.’’ famous for three-quarters of 
a century. Leading dealers everywhere carry “1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 

Send for booklet G-g90, Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense. 
It is full of suggestions for successful entertaining. It 1s free. 
Write for your copy today. InTeRNaATIONAL SitveR Co., Dept. E, 
Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS 


ey bele WE ID at Wed Paves Ban oF 


ERNATIONAL. SIL’ 


Ancestral 
Cucumber Server 


(Reduced Size) 


Ancestral Sandwich Tray 
and Whipped Cream Bowl 


To match the knives, forks and 

spoons in the various 1847 Rogers 

Bros. patterns there are many 

such practical and decorative 
pieces. 


CanapDa: 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


or Canapa, LimiTED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


se ieiecd Rules the 
Bakeshop 


Research chemists pre 
paring data for students 

“of the School of Baking 
‘(American Institute 0, 
Baking), at which mod 
ern bakery engineers are 
being developed. 


How good 


is Baker’s Bread—today 


The astonishing progress of bakers—the real reason why women 


The Sandwich Loaf 
A form of baker's bread 
which is becoming vastly 
popular on account of the 
delightful way it slices for 


sandwiches. 


are now buying more than 30 million loaves of bread a day 


NE of the most interesting romances of 

American business is the growth of the 
commercial baker—the tremendous increase 
in the ainount of bread he bakes and sells to 
the women of America. 


By 


Some years ago far-seeing minds graspe the. 


possibilities of the bakeshop. They saw that 
the only limit to the size of a bakery was the 
quality of the bread turned out. 


For no woman really wants 
to make bread herself. It isa 
laborious task. All she wants 
is pure, wholesome, good- 
tasting bread. 


That is why bakers today are 
producing—day in and day 
out—this pure, wholesome 
bread women demand. 


§ SoLb MEDAL 4 
& LOUR 


Why Not Now ? 


Scientific care and cleanliness 


Their bakeries are as spotlessly 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR— Ozen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


apolis. 


clean as the kitchen in your own home. 


And they have joined forces with the scien- 
tific world—with the men and women who 
are devoting their lives to the study of your 
needs in food. 


They have thrown out guesswork from their 


ecipes—from dough-mixing— “‘rising’’ time 
temperature —and from the actual baking. 


~The modern bakery is a marvel of accuracy 


and cleanliness ! 


Ing wonients you yourself would choose 
And bakers are as careful about their ingredi- 
ents as any housewife. 


The ingredients that go into baker’s bread 
are the very same pure ingredients you would 
choose for your own baking. 


Nothing more. Nothing less. 


These are the reasons why baker’s bread today 


‘is purer and finer flavored bread—more 


ALSO CREATORS OF GOLD MEDAL OVEN-TESTED CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES, PURIFIED BRAN AND WASHBURN’S PANCA 
q 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks for women, 10:45 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul-Minne- each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
Interesting programs daily. Also 


“Service to the Northwest” 


Home Service Department. | 


nourishing bread—than the world has ever : 
known before. 4 


The fine flour of 15,000 bakers a 


More than 15,000 bakers use Gold Medal Flour. — 
Because it acts uniformly. In all their baking. 


At least 50% of baking success depends upon 
the way a flour acts in the oven. But the — 
average flour may not always act the same. 
Because ~although the same chemically —it 

may often differ in baking results. 


The one way a miller can tell how his flour 
will act, 7s to bake with it himself. That is why 
we bake loaves from samples of each run of _ 
Gold Medal. In our own Commercial Bake- ~ 
shop. And each must produce the same deli- 
cious and nourishing bread. 


Thus bakers who use Gold Medal Flour are 
sure of serving you the same high quality loaf 
each day. You cannot eat too much of such 
good wholesome bread. © w.C. Co. 
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travel, enjoy the ease of mind of — 


super-traction, and dress your car © 


with distinction by equipping with 
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When We Collected the Three Musketeers at the Hairdresser’s, Marian Addressed Them Briefly But Cryptically, ‘‘It’s No Use, Girls —Sorry”’ 


'e world? In all the songs that were ever writ- 

n, Dixie embraces her returning sons with open ILLUSTRATED BY 
‘‘ms and roses and smiling faces and moonbeams 

eckoning sheaves of corn and all the lyrists’ paraphernalia of welcome. Other 
¢ by comparison—and England in particular—seem lacking in warmth. 

haps the long-absent traveler expects too much, and envisages a state of national 
ion arising out of his return that is seldom of a piece with what really happens. 
old country, like the old acquaintance, nods its greeting, proceeds on its way, to 
€arances unmoved. A few bottles of champagne may be cracked, a few cigars 
» yarns exchanged and invitations proffered, and the joy of home-coming is 
ed in the plain interest of eyery day. Such at least was my experience, back from 


0, 


Nee 7 en 702 s ; 3 
pie I wonder, an exception to the rest of By IR o) ] Cin J2 riwee the sweaty beastliness and isolation of the Congo after 


five years spent in the company of cannibalistic 
WILLIAM LIEPSE blacks and a few whites—who of the two were the less 
agreeable companions. 

I had looked forward to London as a country child looks forward to a fair. The vista 
before me was painted in the bright colors of a roundabout. Delights from which I had 
long been separated were taking shape before me—golf links, beer with a lump of ice 
in it, a day at the pheasants, a few of the lighter comedies, a bit of hunting; and last 
but supremely foremost, the company of women. In some way, I believe, I expected all 
these desirable things would be waiting to meet me in a crystallized form on the quay 
at Southampton; a man with a couple of setters, a fellow in plus-fours with a bag of 
clubs slung at his shoulder, a row of English girls with cheeks like pinks. 
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My imagination had been stirred by the second act of a 
musical comedy picked up overnight off the Start by the 
ship’s wireless. The instrument was badly tuned—the 
entertainment was marred by groans and poppings and 
atmospherics; but this notwithstanding, it released a long- 
pent yearning for England. That chorus of voices singing 
a foolish refrain across the wet mists of the Channel made 
a lump rise in my throat. I could have cheered, and would 
have done so in better company; but apart from a tipsy 
Scotch trader and a Welsh revivalist, every soul on that 
dirty, ill-kempt steamship was a foreigner of this sort or 
that—a hairy-toed crowd with a streak of colored blood 
and little to recommend them for partnership in joy. 

Certainly it was asking a great deal to expect a dock-side 
wharf at five o’clock on a foggy morning to present a lively 
appearance. There was the usual crowd of stevedores, a 
few customs officials and a man with a megaphone to direct 
the business of mooring. That was all. England! 

At that moment, more acutely than ever before, I re- 
gretted that I was not married. It would have been good to 
recognize the face of a woman of one’s own—someone who 
eared and to whom absence or return was a terrible or 
happy event in life. But there was no one. Apart from a 
few good chaps I liked and who professed to like me, mess- 
mates of the Great War and men I had come to know in 
pleasure and business, it made no odds if I spent the rest 
of my days on the top of Everest. I was not essential to 
anybody’s well-being; and, come to that, nobody was 
essential to mine. 

Thus, as the propeller gave its final throb and the ship 
shuddered as her finders bumped against the pier, my cheer- 
ful expectations gave way to intense loneliness. I stepped 
ashore unwelcomed, unrecognized. England absorbed me 
with as little interest as a river absorbs a shower of rain. 
At the barrier a boy in uniform gave me an unstamped 
letter and a telegram. 

The telegram was from Marian Livesay. It was typi- 
cal—delightful. It swept away gloom: 

‘Bless you, you are home. Marshall and I are at Harde- 
lot. Come and see us as soon as you can. It’s lovely here. 
Bathing, poaching and awfully nice girls.” 

Good old Marian! It was like her to be the first; Mar- 
shall too. He’d become quite a pot since I left England. 
Attorney-general, complete with a knighthood, and in the 
pursuance of his labors both at the House and the Law 
Courts under the permanent xgis of picked members of 
the police force. I wondered if he were still the same school- 
boy at heart, had still the old gypsy streak which led him 
in his rare moments of recreation into all manner of crazy 
escapades. I hoped that the beautiful scarlet leather dis- 
patch box which His Majesty the King presents to his 
A. G.’s had not robbed him of those qualities which made 
him the best holiday companion a man ever possessed. 

And Marian, too, with that immense family of hers 
which somehow left her younger after each new arrival. It 
was splendid to hear from her so soon—splendid to know 
that they were waiting to welcome an old friend—and it 
was amusing to note that she was still the inveterate 
matchmaker I had known five years earlier. ‘Bathing, 
poaching and awfully nice girls!” 

I could imagine her saying to Marshall, “‘Nigel Praed 
is back; we must really get him settled down this time.”’ 
And Marshall—‘‘ Why not 
leave the poor devil alone? 
The way you women ob- 
struct freedom isa national 
disgrace!” 

Then one of those rows 
of theirs which to my think- 
ing were the neatest form 
of love-making a fifteen- 
year-married couple ever 
devised. 

I remembered, the day 
I sailed for the Congo, 
Marian shaking her curly 
head at me from the back 
seat of a big car which 
Marshall always drove, to 
the public danger—shaking her 
mop of hair and saying, “‘I do 
believe, Nigel, you’re the most 
obstinate wretch God ever put 
breath into. But you wait, my 
boy! Next time!” 

I would like to have kissed her 
good-by; but if I’d dared, Mar- 
shall would have knocked me 
down, friend or nofriend. There 
was a primal streak in Marshall 
which I liked and understood. I recall a story of him at 
Albert during the war. He had lost the wallet containing 
Marian’s photograph. It was found by a fellow officer in 
the huge crater on the Albert-Bapaume road. Instead of 
thanking him for finding the case, Marshall kicked him in 
the pants for not returning it an hour sooner. 

“Sentimental swine,’ said the victim of ingratitude, 
grinning and rubbing himself, 


He scored there, for Marshall never 
admitted to a vestige of sentiment. 

“T’ve a certain amount of property 
and I look after it,’ was his explana- 
tion. “‘A wife is like a watch, and 
won’t go unless you wind it up.” 

Marshall and Marian! Very real 
folks, the pair of ’em—and my friends. 

I crammed the wire and the unread 
letter into my pocket and beckoned to 
a rickety old taxi which 
was snuffling by the sheds. 

‘‘There’s only this 
grip,’ I said to the driver, 
heaving a Gladstone bag 
into the space beside him; 
“my heavy luggage is 
mailed through to Lon- 
don.” 

I was getting into the 
taxi when the uniformed 
boy touched my sleeve. 

“Beg pardon, sir, the 
gentleman said there was 
an answer to the letter.” 

“What gentleman?” 

“Not very sure of the 
name—would it be Pales- 
tine?”’ 

«¢Palatinessel eex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
tell me? Where is he?” 

“Tn bed, sir. Room 16, 
Great Western Hotel.” 

I frowned. 

“In bed—you sure?” 

PGES, Rhea? 

I opened the letter and 
read it: 


“Dear Praed: As your 
boat is scheduled to arrive 
at five A.M., I suggest you 
come along to the hotel 
and we havea bit of break- 
fast together at nine. 
This’ll give you time for 
a bath and a shave. I’ve 
told ’em to keep a room 
for you. I expect you'll 
come straight up to Shef- 
field with me and go 
through your report to 
the board. 

“T didn’t think there 
was much point in coming 
down to the quay, as you 
were arriving so early and 
it’s unchristian to discuss business before ten-A.M. 
Congratulations on your work and safe return. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“NEVILLE PALATINE.” 


I crumpled the letter and pitched it into the 
gutter. 

“‘What time is the first train to London?” I asked. 

“There’s one at 7:45, sir.” 

“Right!” I said. ‘I’ll catch it. Convey my compliments 
to Mr. Palatine and tell him as he didn’t think it worth 
while to come down to the boat, he looks like missing me 
altogether.’”’ The boy grinned doubtfully. “Just that,” 
said I, and got into the taxi. 

The good humor inspired by Marian’s wire was driven 
away by this offhand scrawl of Palatine’s. If the fellow 
was too lazy to come and meet a man whose work for the 
firm of Ribault, Zealer & Palatine had resulted in opening 
up seven hundred miles of palm-oil area that was bringing 
in an annual revenue rapidly approaching half a million— 
if he was too lazy to come down and say how-de-do 
and make himself pleasant, then he and all his works could 
go to the devil and stay there. 

Five hundred miles of railway had I laid through jungle 
swamp and mountain. Two hundred miles of hitherto 
unnavigated river now heard the daily chunking of the 
stern-wheeler fleet which I had designed and created section 
by section and plate by plate with labor which didn’t know 
a hammer from a rivet, a drill from an anvil—and this for 
the firm of Ribault, Zealer & Palatine. At least it was 
theirs for the purposes of argument. . 

I am not as a rule a boastful man, but I had tackled a 
big job with satisfactory results and I expected the firm to 
say so. Certainly I was in no mood for patronage from any 
young blighter who valued an extra hour or so between the 
sheets higher than a reputation for good manners. 

Nor was that my sole complaint. Neville Palatine, but 
two years down from college, was the least important part- 
ner of that terrific commercial and engineering organiza- 
tion to which he lent his name. At least I had expected 
Ribault or Zealer to meet me. Sending this boy, who when 


_and as expensively as I can. After all,” I added, ¥ 
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last I saw him only shaved every other day, 
casual. If he wanted me he could come and find 
which is precisely what he did, with a better g 
than I gave him credit for. 

Short of breath and pale of face from the earli 
of the hour, his Brasenose College tie twisted - 
a hurried knot, he burst into the station refp 
ment room where I was attacking four poached e 
some sizzling rashers of bacon and a thick cupft 
an astonishing compound that was certainly 

coffee. After a hasty glance at the o 
patrons he came to my table. 

“Mr. Nigel Praed?” 

I nodded over the steam rising from my: 

“T’m Neville Palatine.” 

T said, “‘Aha!”’ and went on eating. 

“T’m afraid you'll think I was terribly ; 
not coming down to meet you.” 

I did not deny 
though the boy’sk 
and his crestfaller 
robbed me of the 
noyance I had fel 

“Ribault was ¢ 
ing himself, but 
had a touch of flu 
wasn’t let. Zeal 
at Amsterdam oy 
big steel contract, 
there was only r 

“And you,” I 
good-nature¢ 
“were too tired 
the job.” 

“T’ve earned 
he acknowled 
“and I hope y 
be sport enough 
tolet the othersk 
but as matter of 
there was a dan 
Bournemouth | 
night.” 

“That’s all ri 
said I, shaking hi 
“but when a I 
been buried inaj 
for several years 
apt to betouchy:) 

_trifles. 7] 
the dance good?! 

“Topnoteh. } 
you want to talk 
ness.” ’ 

“Business is 
last thing I we) 
talk. That’s wh! 
dodging the firn i 
vitation to Shefi 

“But you 


i 
mean ——” — 4 
0 
0 


‘Believe me, 
There’sa certail 2! 
of gladness if 
veins which onl} 


don—the eo 


— 


aters and soci! 
a few old frie 
can inoculat|? 
against. oe 


of the system ] 0! 
want to hear the) 
‘Congo,’ ‘palm! 
the names of ‘R i 
Zealer & Palit 
It’s nice of you to have come and met me, and nice y 
to apologize for not turning up a bit sooner. Tha it 
affair being settled, I am now departing on a t! 
j oy.” 
“Not seriously?” : 
‘By no means seriously, but as flippantly, as idic 


Five Hundred Miles of Rails 
way Had I Laid Through Jungle 
Swamp and Mountain 


has taken over seems thoroughly capable of runn’ 
show. Tell Mr. Ribault if he can think of anything 
my while in about three months’ time I’ll be char 
give him my best attention. Till then, au ’yoir.” 

Young Palatine looked rueful. 

“They told me this ’ud happen,” he said; “th/ 
me you were the most obstinate beggar alive. 
fact,’ he added, ‘‘that’s the real reason why I se ¥ 
that letter instead of waiting at the quay to m«? 
when you docked.” 

“cé Eh Re ” , 
suk hte if I planted the idea that we didn’ /@ 


ss 
nothing to talk about. My job’s done and the mt 


care a hill of beans about your return it might lure: i 
to Sheffield to have a row.” 
“Strategy,” said I. 
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A poor effort,” said he. ‘To tell the truth, Mr. Praed, 
e is not an employe that the firm thinks so highly of as 
. You’re our synonym for all that’s efficient.”’ 
rose heavily and bowed. 
Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley,” said I. 
utside a guard was shouting, “Take your seats, 
ge!” 
104 

) SALISBURY I had the earriage to myself. I had 
ought newspapers at Southampton; but beyond a 
ce which told me that the government had fallen a 
days previously, I never took my eyes from the car- 
e window. The sight of the green chessboarded Eng- 
landscape was as good to me as a plunge into cool 
er after an age beneath a blistering sun. The cottage 
lens with their dadoes of phloxes and hollyhocks, the 
ster crawling along winding lanes with straw-bearded 
zes, cattle mirrored in pools, pine-fringed heather 
es, and valleys dotted with oak and elm, children in 
ht pinafores swinging on gates—awoke in me such a 
ness that I was hard put to it to prevent myself break- 
out into a song of praise. That I succeeded is due to 
fact that my singing, by common consent, my own in- 
ed, has always been regarded as a deterrent rather 
1 an incentive to joy. It is true that during the war, 
a period of ten days, I earned a precarious livelihood 
ing the Song of Hate through the streets of German 
ns; but the small change I received for my efforts was 
owed more for the substance of the words than for any 
il enchantments I may have revealed. 
remember once singing the infernal thing at the station 
s in Diisseldorf when a trainload of British prisoners 
2 being herded into lorries. How ashamed I was, and 
n one of the young officers, a boy wearing fusileer 
zes, broke ranks and hit me in the mouth with the back 
is hand, Lord, how I 
ed to clap him on the 
k and claim him 
her! One of the guards 
yped the butt of his 
on the boy’s head, 
_ turned and grinned 
. I shall never forget 
oathing for me in that 
seyes before they went 
k from the cowardly 
5 I shall never forget 
grin on the guard’s 
and the kind of that’s- 
sort-of-man-I-am look 
weme. Had he known 
he merest shadow of 
non prudence dividel 
from a .45 caliber bul- 
rained at the pit of his 
ach from the pocket 
v ragged jacket. It 
not all jam, that kind 
vrk. There were some 
2y hectic experiences 
he two and a half 

‘I spent in enemy 
tories during the war. 
it from fear, there was 
lank loneliness of it. 
(when it was over and 
bf the order of war 
ins were plunged into 
2 isorder of peace, one 
sdenied the satisfac- 
tof talking the terror 
direariness of that pe- 
Gut of thesystem. The 
uth of the secret serv- 
/ which I was enlisted 
l ot encourage loquac- 
‘jen or thereafter. You 
Tthere to do a job, ob- 
Deertain information 
dorget forthwith how 
vi come by. It taught 
©0 bottle things up, 
Vin one’s own juice, 
i On one’s own feet. 
‘€aan who talked gen- 
died strangely and 
‘rapidly. 
Salisbury the train 
ll up and my carriage 
Saivaded by a foreign 
ly maid and a heavily 
€ porter, who pro- 
di to fill the opposite 
‘Kyith a variety of suit- 
golf clubs, tennis 
Sand female impedi- 
- This done, they 
» leaving me to 


conjecture from the evidence before me what sort of travel- 
ing companion was to bear me company for the remainder 
of the journey. Clearly the owner of these belongings was 
young and active; also, vide a pair of brogued shoes at- 
tached by the laces to her golf bag, she had small feet. Her 
name, as I was able to verify from three tag labels, was 
Philida Prothero—a pleasant amalgam. By putting my 
head on one side I was able to see that her destination 
was Boulogne, via Victoria and Folkestone. 

The number of stick labels on one end of a dressing bag 
informed me that she had wintered abroad, having visited 
Switzerland, the Italian lakes and a number of other 
places. 

One of the labels was difficult to decipher owing to the 
superimposition of others. It revealed the letters ICO, 
and beneath, ZORES. It took me a minute to decide that 
the complete names were probably Ponta Rico, Azores. 
There was something familiar in the name which for the 
moment escaped me until I recalled Ponta Rico as the 
small island north of the Azores group taken over from 
Germany by the British under the Treaty of Versailles, 
and now under the military governorship of Gen. Sir 
Francis Prothero, K. C. M. G., D. S. O. 

Prothero—the girl’s father—I was progressing famously. 
There was something else I knew about Sir Francis if I 
could get the top off the brain cell that held the knowledge. 
Wait a bit—it was coming back. The man was known 
throughout the service by a sobriquet—the—the—The 
Mule. 

In the mental effort of reconstructing that bit of stored 
information, I had shut my eyes and said it sharply and 
aloud at the precise moment that the daughter of that gal- 
lant but s;ubborn officer stepped into the carriage. 

It is not an encouraging introduction to any young lady 
for a complete stranger to explode in her face frivolous 


I Found Myself, With a Great Deal to Say and No Aptitude for Saying it, Walking Beside 
Philida Prothero in a Primeval Forest 


names by which her relations may be called. I would not 
have been astonished if Miss Prothero had summoned the 
maid and the porter and removed her belongings to an- 
other compartment. However, she did not appear to 
suffer from nerves or anxieties. Beyond throwing in my 
direction a swift inquiring glance, she took no further 
notice of me. The maid, who had accompanied her to the 
door, was of a different mind and muttered a few words I 
did not catch. Miss Philida shook her head. 

A further question—‘“‘ Would you like me to travel with 
you, mademoiselle?”’ received the answer, “‘No.”’ 

Miss Philida disappeared behind the pages of an illus- 
trated daily, the maid retired to another carriage, the train 
steamed out of the station, and I became aware that I was 
alone with an exceptionally attractive girl whose dark, 
almost black hair was glinted with unexpected threads of 
copper. 

It was a long time since I had seen an attractive girl, and 
even longer since I had seen dark hair glinted with copper. 
The sensation was delightful. I forgot what few manners 
I may ordinarily possess, and instead of preserving the air 
of polite isolation expected between traveling companions 
of opposite sexes, I laid my newspapers aside and stared in 
admiration. In defense, it is fair to say that her face was 
hidden behind the pages of the Daily Mirror and there was 
no reason to suppose that she was aware of what I was 
doing. I had forgotten that women possess a sixth sense 
which instantly records waves of admiration or disap- 
proval that emanate from their fellow creatures. That 
sixth sense is far too powerful to be insulated by a few 
sheets of paper. It can feel through walls and wide spaces 
and over great distances. Thus while I stared Miss 
Philida knew I was staring, and at a moment least ex- 
pected lowered the screen that separated her eyes from 
mine and remarked in an everyday voice underlined by a 

curiously authoritative 

tone, ‘““What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

I was so startled that I 
stumbled dismally in an 
effort to reply. 

“Nothing; nothing at 
all—that is, I really beg 
your pardon. I’m afraid 
I was very rude.”’ 

“Rude—why?” 

“For staring in that 
very—er ——” 

“Were you? Ithought 
you wanted something— 
a match or a cigarette.” 

“No, I have both,” I 
answered lamely, produc- 
ing a packet of cigarettes 
and a pocket lighter in 
evidence. 

“Well, that’s all right,” 
said she, and shook out 
the folds of her paper again. 

I had been snubbed and 
I knew it. Also I had 
merited snubbing; but as 
we had passed the Rubi- 
con of silence, even at the 
risk of worse happening 
to me I was determined 
to carry our talk a stage 
further. Miss Philida, with 
her eccentric air of being 
able to. look after herself, 
was a new type to me— 
a crystallization of the 
postwar girl, with whose 
development absence from 

- England had denied me 

the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted. Here was 
something more than the 
racy you-be-damned, take- 
it-or-leave-it, self-confi- 
dent-if-self-insufficient girl 
of the 1917-19 brand. The 
intervening years had re- 
fined the type which had 
come into existence 
through an alchemy of 
hospital wards, munition 
works and ambulanceserv- 
ices. This was a more fin- 
ished product altogether. 
Self-contained rather than 
self-confident; less strap- 
ping and man-to-mannish; 
less slangy, oathy and 
startling—and oddly 
enough, far more essen- 
tially feminine. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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N AMIDDLE-WESTERN 
city six members of the de- 
tective squad had visited 

a cellar dancing resort where 
gunmen and crooks take their 
molls. It was anything but 
pleasant to be along and ob- 
serve the treatment of two 
criminals of record who at- 
tempted to argue against ar- 
rest. 

My usual pathways do not 
lead into the shadowy, dark 
and bloody corners. I would 
have preferred not to haveseen 
one of my detective friends 
work on a hoistman, as they 
call hold-up artists, because for 
one reason the incorrigible criminal was 
a boy of twenty with clear blue eyes, a 
lean strong body, clean hands, polished 
nails, and it was difficult to believe that 
he was a killer. 

At that moment of unpleasant obser- 
vation, I had to remind myself of the 
exact reason for my being in the middle ZO 
of aroom afloat with cigarette smoke and 
Oriental perfumery while the represent- 
atives of the law took away a criminal’s 
revolver. The exact reason for my pres- 
ence there was that I had been representing the United 
States in Europe; and having lived abroad I had learned, 
as few Americans ever know, that our neighbors see 
clearly the great American scandal. 

We have one preéminent national disgrace. 
crime record. 

Said one foreign prime minister, ‘‘With your passion to 
make laws, with your hunger to remake humanity by 
statute, how extraordinary to discover that you fail to 
abide by law or enforce law!”’ 

This often-expressed indictment by other peoples gave 
my national pride a shudder, but the indictment stands. 
We can laugh at the derision or accusation which is un- 
founded upon fact. But when the outer world, to which 
some of our citizens desire to read moral lessons against 
war, violence and unlawful conduct, tells us that we can- 
not—or at least do not—enforce the law, protect ourselves 
from being the sport of criminals or banish savage violence 
from our street, our city or our nation, we may well flinch. 


C A RT 


It is our 


The Grim Business of Facing Facts 


4 heme charge is true. The evidence should be flung into 
the face of our public opinion by someone. The great 
and growing shame of America is—crime. 

I have labored to discover just how bad the record is be- 
coming, what causes it, how it can be cured. If there were 
a grotesque side of finding myself in many strange corners, 
it was the result of deliberate intention. I had set out to 
rub elbows with the record, the methods and the natural 
history of our crime, of our lawlessness, of our complacent 
and wholly unnecessary tolerance of savagery and disorder 
in America. 

I began with three convictions about my task, and they 
are now even more deeply rooted. The first is that, what- 
ever the detailed cure for our scandal of lawlessness, the 
only hope of application of it rests upon the upgetting of 
public opinion. There will be no turn of the tide of lawless- 
ness until the millions are willing to do what I determined 
to do—to find the intimate human facts and face them. 

We hear a good deal these days about fact-finding as the 
basis for our domestic legislation or for our foreign policy. 
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Far from disagreeing with this, I am one who has almost 
tired of expressing hope that we make our conclusions and 
found our programs upon a world as it is and not upon the 
unreality of a world as we might wish it to be. But induc- 
ing the world to accept the principle of fact-finding is a 
petty labor compared to the appalling task which follows 
it. Fact-finding is all right. We need something else. It is 
the grim business of fact-facing. The reluctance to face 
facts is the difficulty which hinders the stirring of intelli- 
gent opinion and action against our lawlessness and our 
mounting crime tide. 

The second conviction is that public opinion—the up- 
getting of the millions of decent citizens—has not gone, is 
not going and will not go into action merely because the 
available flimsy crime statistics are presented, or because 
white-cuffed gentlemen speak at banquets in an impassioned 
manner and send deputations to carry hot but empty 
phrases of protest to helpless mayors, governors and Fed- 
eral officials, or because various anticrime societies and 
lawyers’ associations publish their qualified and cautious 
reports and recommendations, valuable as they may be. 
It avails little to repeat over and over, “‘The law must be 
enforced’; it avails little to suggest remedies unless one 
knows the nature of the disease by intimate rather than 
statistical investigation of it. 

The third conviction, proved by all the evidence flow- 
ing in, is the paradoxical truth that one source of our 
crime is not crime but law. Unnecessary or impractical 
laws are almost certain to lead to a breach of law, to a dis- 
respect for law, to a breakdown of our whole law enforce- 
ment. It is possible to obtain enforcement of law only when 
laws represent the social will. If there are so many laws 
that they overlap or become dead letters or cannot be 
understood and interpreted, it is ridiculous to say that they 
represent the social will. Every one of us has met the man 
or woman who goes about saying phrases like these: 

“The law is the law. We must obey the law while it is 
on the statute book.” 

“The best way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it.” 

“We must not allow men or women to uphold only the 
laws they want enforced while they break laws they do 
not want enforced.” 


August 1, 19 


There isno complaintagai 
these sayings, but none of 
should lose sight of the { 
that the respect for law wi 
is worth something is not 
idolatry of so many paragra 
of printed words on page 2 
of the Revised Statutes, bu 
respect for the social will— 
common consent and ag 
ment of men and women w! 
support that law. 

I am not referring to | 
prohibiting the sale and tr 
portation of liquors. If thi 
cial will is behind those lay 
gets behind them that ques 
will take care of itself. We1 
not discuss it here. I refer to the m 
plicity of laws, the laws which ares| 
dead, the laws which propose to legit | 
into being new human character, the | 
which somehow get onto the printed 
without the social will to enforce t) 

I have heard a great industrial le 
of America sitting in his limousine 0} 
way to his country place condemr 
lawbreakers, but the limousine was 
ning ten miles an hour faster thar 
law allowed. | 

I have heard a minister of the gospel discourse ork 
wickedness of failing to obey all laws literally whiler 1 
on a train on Sunday through a state in which the) 
still a law prohibiting travel and the operation of rail 
on Sunday. ei 

I crossed the Atlantic with an old and famous la/ 
who talked vehemently about the decline of morals 
integrity in modern American youth, but when he le 
I did not hear him say anything to the customs off 
about a necklace he was bringing asa present tl 
eighteen-year-old daughter. 

Literal obedience to the law should be the social ! 
If anything I may write tends to make it so, I shi t 
glad; but it is absurd to assert that in any period, ort 
written and printed laws and the social will abso 
coincide. And this is quite in accord with the whole e 
ence of the world and all the lessons in the history 0 
The function of government has never been extende: 
cessfully to molding individuals, remaking them, cha 
their character or dictating conduct which doesnot di tl 
affect the safety or property of others. The whole t?! 
such attempts is a trail of failure. I may hope for it 
cess, but I can find no evidence to support my hope. / 
ernment is to control the affairs between men. 
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Printed Laws and the Souial Wil 


ND yet if government has bitten off more thani 
when it enters the personal reform field, the 
greater than mere failure. Even the elevator bo 
the difference between breaking a law which is P 
save others from harm and a law which is passed 
man from himself; but the tragic result of breaki 
kind of law leads to habits of lawbreaking which st 
particular boundary. There is a difference betwé 
against stepping on other people’s toes and laws 
forbid one to step on his own toes. But the practi 
of the second class of laws which lack the social will 
such la Pe if the experience of the world is worth an} 
never can be enforced, and directly stimulate lawbr 
as to all laws. They drag into the field of law e} 
ment a vast and disgusting hypocrisy so that we are 
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se men who break them be- 
| closed doors—judges, leg- 
ors and even the highest 
utives, as I have seen my- 
-go forth in fear and deceit 
grate about law enforce- 


t. 
may be that the best way 
peal a bad law is to enforce 
but the best way to get a 
tide of lawbreaking is to 
laws that cannot be en- 
.d either because there is 
sufficient social will, which 
he last analysis is the law 
er than any printed words, 
cause government has gone 
nd its function. . 
;one who makes a country- 
survey finds today, we are 
ed not for more law enforce- 
t, but for less; not for less 
e, but for more. 
Yh, it may be bad enough 
dy,” said an honest and 
ent and frank chief of police 
1e of our big cities. ‘“‘But 
ten years! What I see by 
x close to lawbreaking, the 
age man and woman knows 
ing about. It’s all Greek to 
|. If I had known what we 
d be up against, I never 
d have chosen this work!”’ 
> has not exaggerated the 
ition. Statistics about our 
mal scandal have some 
2, They at least have value 
idicating by their almost 
gible quantity and quality that no force of public 
on exists in the United States to keep track of our 
and wasteful and violent crime record. 
ie press from time to time prints stories about a crime 
. Ihave been unable to find any evidence of impor- 
2 on crime waves. They exist at certain seasons or in 
sof unemployment. But it is not crime waves which 
bother us; not crime waves, but the American crime 


rtain publicity agencies serving special groups send 
he well-worn story from time to time that the reforms 
emptied the jails. The crime tide, rising steadily in 
Jnited States, was lifted higher after the sense of 
msibility and discipline of the war were removed, and 
are no indications, whether they be drawn from 
stics On murder or those on drunkenness and dis- 
ly conduct, that lawbreaking is diminishing. It is 
it is increasing, and increasing with alarming rapidity. 


| Law Enforcement in Europe 


JREOVER, we are facing today not the old-fashioned 
isorganized forces of crime. Crime in America is de- 
ing the way American business developed. The cut- 
it competition, independence and individual methods 
| to conferences, consolidations and highly organized 
ods. The bootleg ring of a few years from now may 
sent a capital investment and political power and an 
state activity which will dwarf by comparison some 
antial legitimate industries; and the worst of it is that 
| be the side partner and protector of gangs of the more 
as offenders. 
1a man who is one of the biggest bootleggers in 
reed said to me, “I don’t like to do it, but we 
‘to make trades with the criminal gangs.” 
He appeared to feel snobbish 
about it; it was an association 
which he felt was not quite re- 
spectable. I said, ‘‘Well, in 
your business you are training a 


lot of young men to gun-toting, reckless living and lavish 
spending, adventure—lawless life in general.” 

He laughed. 

“There are thousands of them!” he said. ‘“‘ What do you 
expect? But they won’t leave bootlegging to be burglars 
until our business pays less than it does now. We have a 
lot of the professional crooks who want to get into our 


industry.”’ He calls it an industry! “It is only the 
bootlegger who makes a failure who goes into the stick-up 
and drug-selling game. Weare getting a better and better 
quality of employes all the time, because we have to have 
*em. Too much money invested to take risks. Good or- 
ganization demands good men.” 

If anyone who leads a quiet life, and fails to read the 
trend of our crime record between the lines of the current 
press reports of crime, wants to know the rise in our crime 
tide, it is possible to find few dependable figures. Statis- 
tics on American crime, as Chancellor Herbert S. Hadley, 
who has been investigating, wrote me, are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth. 

There is no uniformity in the existing statistics between 
state and state or city and city. The codperation between 
community and community and even between states is 
almost nonexistent. 

In Europe, where nations are units in fighting crime and 
criminals, the officials are shocked when they learn of the 
almost utter failure of law-enforcement authorities in the 
United States to codperate. We have no matured national 
agency or clearing house for criminal identification, no 
standardization of methods, no adequate exchange of in- 
formation; and in some cases where two big cities are close 
together, the only possible way for a police chief in one to 
avoid being run out of business in thirty days is to bid 
against the chief of police in another city for trades with 
the crooks and their rings—trades not made for corruption 
or personal gain, but made to prevent a situation where 
one city gives them protection in exchange for the agree- 
ment that they will go to work only in the other city. 
All this lack of codperative organization is reflected in the 
absence of statistics and of figures which can be compared. 


Lacking figures, the average 
citizen listens to his mayor, his 
board of commissioners and his 
police chief. These gentlemen 
are usually loath to expose the 
increase in crime. It takes 
months to learn,as I have 
learned, to take information 
about our crime record and then 
discount and interpret it in the 
light of other knowledge. 

The average law-enforcement 
official will say for publication, 
“We have crime under control. 
Of course there was a crime 
wave. It was due to the war.” 

This is unadulterated non- 
sense. Among the hundreds of 
police, judges, criminal lawyers 
and criminals to whom I have 
talked, the majority began by 
filling me with their “case.” 
They told me what they would 
tell someone who might~some 
day quote them and embarrass 
them. 

For instance, [said to one chief 
of police, ‘‘Is this city any dryer 
than it was five years ago?” 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, 
beaming. “I just told one of 
our local papers yesterday about 
that. We met the bootlegger 
and we have beaten him.” 

“Then how do you account 
for the fact that your disorderly 
conduct arrests have nearly 
doubled in five years and are 
going higher?”’ 

“That’s not drunkenness—er—that’s disorderly con- 
duct—that’s different,” was the official’s reply. 

“Look here, chief,’”’ I replied, ‘‘you and I know that in 
this city you bury the figures on drunkenness in the fig- 
ures on disorderly conduct. Furthermore, you and I know 
that in the past the figures have been reduced by omitting 
to copy some cases off the blotters.’ 

He looked at me searchingly and then said, ‘‘ Well, all 
right. Can I play truth with you?” 

Out of all this falsifying, out of all the slim and unde- 
pendable crime statistics, it is possible to salvage certain 
convincing gauges of the steadily rising crime tide. Some- 
times these figures have to be taken city by city. Sometimes 
collectively they show cause for a shudder to pass across 
the country from Maine to San Diego, California. Murder, 
for instance, is considered an important enough affair so 
that rough statistics are obtainable. Burglary and robbery 
insurance rates are something of a measure of the crime 
tide. Statistics of the number of arrests are often worthless 
because an increase in arrests may not mean more crime; 
it may only indicate that the police are more efficient. And 
if arrests are fewer, it may not mean that a tide of crime is 
receding, but that a new crime method has been invented, 
new corruption has been introduced or that the police are 
no longer keeping up stringent measures. 


Loopholes for the Criminal 


“/T TIS silly to judge the amount of crime by arrests,” said 
'L one detective sergeant, ‘‘as it would be to judge that 
there were no rats in a house because no traps were set.” 
The best figures obtainable on murder in the United 
States disclose that in comparison to European countries, 
and especially England, our regard for human life has 
fallen very low. The murder statistics not only disclose 


‘this but they disclose also the 
‘reason forit. They disclose that 


the man or woman who looks for- 

ward to committing murder has 

an excellent chance of wriggling 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Statement for the Defense =—By Horatio Winslow 


Mr. Stanward, I was present on the street getting 

ready to think about a certain matter when I saw 
Mr. Stanward strolling along, dressed very neat and hit- 
ting in the air with his cane. Not knowing Mr. Stanward, 
I was surprised when he stopped by side of me saying, 
“Hello, Joe; what do you call yourself when sober and 
what do you do to earn a dishonest living?” 

I said, ‘My name is not Joe, but Chris, and I am glad 
to say I have always gone straight. When working Iam a 
piano mover.” 

Mr. Stanward kept on hitting in the air with his cane, 
the same as if trying to kill flies. 

“‘Figures do not lie,” he said after a minute, “and any- 
body looking you over would say right off you were either 
a piano mover or else something intended to hold up a 
bridge. As far as names are concerned, it is only a question 
of pronunciation, because you will find some dictionaries 
pronounce it Joe and others Chris, and five dollars de- 
posited in any recognized national bank will allow you to 
take your choice. But why quibble over quirks? I am 
going to call you Joe, because I have no time to waste with 
long names. Personally Iam Mr. S.S. Stanward, that is to 
say Mr. Stanward Stanward Stanward, of Stanward, Okla- 
homa; and well-known parties backing me have sent me 
here to find out how you would like to have barrels of 
money and ride around in a big automobile that is not a 
truck, smoking fifty-cent cigars.” 

“Mr. Stanward,’’ I said, “I would like that fine, Mr. 
Stanward. But I want to say I have hitherto always gone 
straight, and will never go any other way because Teena 
would object to same.” 

Mr. Stanward took a few more wipes in the air with his 
cane and then asked, ‘“‘ Where is Teena? Does she live on 
this street or do you carry her around in your pocket?” 

“No, Mr. Stanward,” I said frankly, “‘neither.”’ 

“Then why drag Teena into the argument? All you 
have to do is to fasten your right eye on my back, leaving 
your left free and independent as at present, and follow me 
down the street.”’ 

I left it go at that and, well, Judge, Your Honor, what 
would you have done yourself? 

So we went down Monarch Avenue to the corner of Lane 
and along Lane to Perry, Mr. Stanward leading and hit- 
ting in the air with his cane. 

“Now, Joe,’”’ said Mr. Stanward when we got to the 
corner of Perry, ‘‘here is your chance to show yourself a 
hundred per cent American by plodding along to. the 
second house on the left and knocking at the back door. 
The family has gone away for twenty-four hours, and all 
you will find left is the cook. Ask her if this is McGuffin’s, 
and where she wants the piano put. She will say it is not 
McGuffin’s, but Brightman’s. Then you will kid her along 
in a smooth way and try to make a date for the evening and 
find out when she is going to leave the house tonight and 
when she is coming back.” 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, “‘I would respect- 
ively call your attention again to the fact that 
whatever the dictionaries may say, my name is 
not Joe, but Chris, and when you tell me to 
make this date with the cook I am afraid it is 
something crooked. And, Mr. Stanward, there 
is only one time in my life that I have not gone 
straight, and that was at the Steamfitters’ 
Annual Masquerade Ball, and Teena found out 
about same later and gave mea couple of schlags, 
and if I had not been a piano mover by trade I 
would have been seriously hurt.” 

“Teena was right,” said Mr. Stanward; “‘and 
when my friends ask me about it, that is what 
I always tell them—Teena was right. As for 
the other matter, whatever your parents may 
think about it, your right name is Joe, and my 
best advice to you is to take care not to lose it, 
because some dishonest person without princi- 
ples might pick it up and you would have 
trouble getting it back. So watch your step.”’ 

He said all this so quick that while I was 
thinking up an answer I found myself going 
along to the house as requested. 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, before the 
back door opened I thought I was going to 
run into somebody like Teena, but that cook 
at the Brightmans’ would not have looked 
like Teena if she had lived to be fifty years 
old, and she was only twenty. In the first 
placeshe had big brown eyes, very confiding- 
like, and I guess you will see the difference 


W ELL, Judge, Your Honor, the way I come to meet 
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Your Honor, What Would You Have Done Yourself? 


when I say that Teena never trusted me any farther than 
she could see me, as the saying is, and looked the part; and 
in the second place this girl could not have jumped in and 
hit anybody a schlag if she had been paid for same, because 
it was not in her nature. And when I looked at that girl, 
Judge, Your Honor, I felt I could not go any other way but 
straight, because I could see she had confidence I would 


go straight. 


I felt very mean when I asked those questions of this 


girl, but being as there was no way out I acted suitable. 


‘All right,’’ I said when she stated she was leaving the 
“and 


house at five-thirty to have dinner with her sister, 
what will you have on when you get through with that?” 


““Why do you want to know?” she said, looking at me, 


with her eyes very large. 


“Because,” I said, ‘‘I have never seen anybody like you 
And when I 
stated this it was not because I wanted to do a favor to Mr. 
it was a honest question from a honest heart, 
and at the moment I had forgot all about having a date 


before, and I have got to see you again.” 
Stanward; 


that evening with Teena. 


“Yes, I can trust you,” she said, after looking for a min- 
ute at my face, ‘‘and there are not many young men today 
of which that can be said. Yes, I believe you are sincere 


and I am going to let you make my acquaintance.” 


Five minutes later I had found out her name was Belle 
and I had a date to meet her at the Gem Soda Parlors at 
nine-thirty that night on her way back from her sister’s. 
And, Judge, Your Honor, I started to where Mr. Stanward 

ea was waiting, ready to show this girl 
oi which had trusted me that she had 


iY ee ores not made any mistake in so doing. 
£ 


> 


We Went Down Monarch Avenue, Mr. Stanward Leading and Hitting in the | 


Air With His Cane 


Mr. Stanward was in the same place I had left him, ; 
hitting in the air with his cane, like as if every blow str 
was money in his pants. 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, after I had tried two Gott 
times to give him the message, “‘ what is the mate ¥ 
are you hitting at flies all the time?”’ 

He said, ‘‘I am not hitting at flies.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Stanward,’’ I said, “what =. 
hitting at?” 

He took a couple of more licks with his cane before 
swering. “‘Those things you see plodding along ine 
are not flies, Joe, but bees.”’ 

I looked very careful, but there was not hia at 
plodding along in the air. 

“Yes, Joe,” said Mr. Stanward, “they are bees, 
every time I knock the hat off one of those bees it eo) 
me five points.” 

I did not know what to remark to this abonngiill fi 
hood, but after a while I asked, ‘‘ Mr. Stanward,” I as| 
“what does it count you if you hit the hat but ie 
knock it off?” 

“All I get for that,’”’ he answered, “‘is regular day we 
with time and a half for overtime. But what I am 
after is not the common or garden bee, but the queen 
And when I knock off her little gold crown it will net 
fifteen points and a red marker.” 

After thinking this over I had begun to sort of } 
around the corner when Mr. Stanward stopped me, 8a} 

“Hey, there, Joe, where are you going?” 

When he said this I stopped and told him what the 
had said, and after that I added, ‘‘And now, Mr. § 
ward, I am all through with what you have asked and | 
respectively request you to excuse me.’ 

“You are excused,”’ he said, ‘‘till seven-thirty ton 
when I want to find you on the job and waiting for n/ 
this corner.” 

“What kind of a job?”’ I said, looking Mr. Stanwa| 
the eye. ‘I would like you to know, Mr. Stanward, | 

I have gone straight all my life and have no intenti 
doing any different, and if I do not get a satisfactory e| 
nation of the job I will not be here tonight at all.” 

“That is too bad,” said Mr. Stanward, “‘ because I | 
taken a liking to you and I would hate to have you! 
yourself a lifeless corpse floating down the river.” 

‘Why should I find myself a lifeless corpse floating } 
the river?’’ I asked, very much interested. 

“Because,” he said, “there is a party higher up bz) 
all this, and right now his secret agents are watchin) | 
at every turn. I am not going to reveal his identity) 
I will simply state that he is the most prominent ¢l 2 
ter in the world of crime, a man whose mere name ie 


to send any cop on the force trembling back to the 
station.” 3 
“‘What is his name, Mr. Stanward,’’ lasked. 
Mr. Stanward looked all around to see that noe? | 
listening, and then bent over and whispered in oe i 
is Bimbo the Blood,” he said. 
I did not make any answer to this for quite some D 
because the more I thought it over the more complicé 4 
got. I did not want to be engaged in Mr. Stanward’s 0 
nable enterprise, but I did not want to find myself il 
less corpse floating down the river because I happer! 
have got in wrong with a character whose name, 
though I had never heard it before, was enough to ser a 
cop on the force trembling back to the police station 
“All right,” I answered, after thin! 
over along while; ‘‘allright, Mr. Stany id 
will be on the job at seven-thirty.” 
Well, Judge, Your Honor, what x 
you have said yourself? | 


II 


Bet I am glad to state I did no ‘ 
anything to do with stealing thes 
that night, and I said to Mr. Stan ah 


49 
ail 


soon as I saw it, “‘Mr. Stanward,” 
“that truck that you’ve got helona qu 
Brothers.” 

“It used to belong to them,” h: 
“but that was before they sold’ 
Volstead.”’ 

“Why did they sell it to Volsteé y 
Stanward?”’ I now asked. 

* “Tt was so he could suppress ae 
traffic among the wolves of Wall ™ 
Jump in.’ i 

So I left it go at that and jan 

Mr. Stanward now drove the car 


| 


Brightman’s, and then, 
ng around in back, had 
break one of the kitch- 
windows and let him 
After that he opened 
. front door from the 
ide. 
‘Now, Joe,” he said, 
ere is a moving job, and 
vant every rug on the 
ce rolled up and carried 
to the truck; so plod 
nt along, because there 
a lot of them.” 
Nell, Judge, Your 
nor, Mr. Stanward was 
nt. There were a lot of 
se rugs, all peculiar 
king and foreign; and 
yugh I thought they 
e probably worth some 
k, I never knew how 
ch till lsaw the amount 
ted in the papers. But 
sonally all I done was 
arry them out and load 
m on the truck. And 
ody made any remarks 
ept one cop who was: 
king by and who said, “‘It looks like rain,’ and Mr. 
nward answered, ‘“‘Yes, it looks a little that way if it 
sn’t clear off.’’ 
‘he place where Mr. Stanward took the rugs was an old 
-story walk-up on River Street; and while I was carry- 
the rugs up to Mr. Stanward’s flat, which was two 
ms, Number 58, Mr. Stanward took the truck to 
liams Street and parked it there the same as described 
he papers. He got back before I finished, but did not 
1 a hand, merely saying the same as might have been 
ected, ‘‘Here, Joe, plod along with this one next and 
atake thered one. I am busy doing the heavy thinking 
both of us, so do not expect me to add to my burdens 
‘ustling rugs.” 
Vell, Judge, Your Honor, when I had got the last rug in 
flat I turned around and said frankly, “‘ Mr. Stanward,” 
lid, “I have now done everything as requested, and 
a henceforth I beg to be excused, as I wish to go 
ight, and that has always been my desire up to the 
vent. And whatever I have done in this matter I have 
e against my will, and I hope the matter will be dropped 
’ and would like to say in parting once for all that my 
1e is not Joe.” 
As far as that goes,” he said, “my name is not Joe, 
er, so it is fifty-fifty. And now let us get down to 
s, because I have some good news for you. Joe, the 
f has just asked me to extend you his congratulations 
_heartiest best wishes for your future career in the 
(d of crime.’ 
Mr. Stanward,” I said, very firm, “I do not want any 
sratulations from anybody, because I know I have 
wrong and I wish to forget about same and go straight 
as soon as possible. And I am not interested in that 
lofa career, come what may, because I have got parties 
believe i in me and I will never disappoint them.”’ 
‘r. Stanward now pointed to a roll of rugs and said, 
, sit down.’ 
doneso. “Joe,” said Mr. Stanward, very serious, “‘the 
: has come to speak out frankly and aboveboard. You 
ow at the parting of the ways. Your new profession 
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“Have You Got Some Little 
Confession to Make That Will Ease Your Conscience Before You Start on Your Long Journey?” 


“It Looks Like Rain,” the Cop Said, and Mr, Stanward Answered, 


is opening before you and you can continue along this 
grand career or you can go back to your old job of packing 
noise boxes. Choose.” 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, “I have already told you I 
want to go straight, and that is all I want.” 

“Yes, Joe,’”’ he went on, the same as if I had not spoken 
at all, “the time has come, the same as it must come in 
every young man’s life, for you to make a decision and to 
say to yourself, ‘Yes, I can and I will.’ You are now ina 
position where if you choose right you can go through life, 
your head held high, a man among men. And wherever 
you pass, the newspapers will say the next morning, ‘The 
man who pulled that trick must have been Joe, the Master 
Mystery Cracksman, because there is nobody else good 
enough to have tackled that job.’ Or you can go on the 
same as you have been going hitherto, and pretty soon the 
boys will be pointing you out, saying, ‘Look at old Joe, 
the piano mover; he is all through, and he looks it.’ 

“Yes, Joe, you can travel through life with every woman 
you meet at your feet, because all women are crooks at 
heart and nothing fascinates them like another crook; or 
you can go back to the Armory. dances, getting a partner 
every time some wall decoration can’t find anybody else to 
shake a foot with her. You can be the friend of a character 
like Bimbo the Blood, in good health and respected by all, 
or you can find yourself a lifeless corpse floating down the 
river. You can have your bit for this evening’s job, be- 
cause I am going to sell these rugs tomorrow, or you can 
go back the way you came, rattling your key ring against 
your jackknife. It is the parting of the ways, Joe, and the 
decision you make now means success or failure in your 
future life. Choose.’ 

“Mr. Stanward,” I'said, ‘‘I am satisfied with myself the 
way I am, and I ean get all the dances I want without 
becoming a crook to get same. I am not afraid of Bimbo 
the Blood or anybody else. And while I would like to have 
a nice roll I would rather starve to death than touch any 
dishonest money.”’ ; 

Mr. Stanward now began to whistle. ‘“‘ Well, Joe,’”’ he 
said, ‘it is your funeral. Personally I thought you had 
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finished quibbling over quirks. All I can say is 
that if you don’t want to plod along with the 
parade like the rest of us you will have to plod 
along with it the best way you can; because: 
after what has happened I am not going to give 
you a chance to snitch on me—not at this date— 
not so you could notice it.” 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, it was getting late 
and I saw I would have to think quick to get 
away without making a fuss. And the abonnable 
falsehood I now told was one big mis- 
take, but I did not see any other way 
of beating it. 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I said, jumping up 
all of a sudden, ‘‘I just now saw some- 
thing.” 

“With which eye, Joe?’’ he areed i in 
a friendly voice. ‘Right or left?”’ 

“With both eyes, Mr. Stanward,” I 
said. ‘‘It was the queen bee, and I rec- 
ognized her because she had a little gold 
crown on her head.” 

A minute before, Mr. Stanward had 
been sitting there all quiet, but I had 
hardly remarked this when he grabbed 
his cane and began tiptoeing around, 
saying in a whisper ‘“‘Where? Where?” 

“Mr. Stanward,’ I said, kidding him 
along in the same smooth way, ‘“‘she 
crawled in between these two piles of rugs, and it looked 
as though she was trying to get into one of them.” 

“Stand by, Joe,” he said, getting down on his hands and 
knees; ‘‘stand by and keep your weather eye open.” 

“What shall I do if I see her again?” I asked, working 
closer to the door. 

“Take off your hat; otherwise she will be sore.’’ And 
when he said this Mr. Stanward began opening the rugs 
one after another. 

“Shall I knock the crown off her head?” I asked, open- 
ing the door without any noise. 

“No,” Mr. Stanward said; ‘because you do not belong 
to the union, and if you did that you would be scabbing 
on me.” 

As by this time Mr. Stanward was practically buried in 
the rugs, I closed the door behind me very quiet and ran 
down the stairway and out on the street. 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, I guess you can see for your- 
self that up to this point I had acted the same as anybody 
would act that expected to go straight. And when I found 
Belle at the Gem Soda Parlors I certainly felt relieved, be- 
cause I knew she had confidence in me and would help me 
to continue doing right in the future, no matter whether I 
met. Mr. Stanward again or not. 

“No,” she said after I had paid her check for fifty cents’ 
worth she had drunk; ‘‘no, I was never afraid for a minute 
you would not come, because I can tell by the expression 
of a man’s face whether he can be trusted or the contrary. 
Oh, what a pretty bead bag!”’ 

“Yes,’”’ I said without thinking, and also stopping in 
front of the store window, “and if you would like that I 
will buy it for you tomorrow.” 

“No,” she said, ‘“‘it is thirty-seven dollars and too ex- 
pensive for a girl like me to accept as a gift even from a 
good friend like you.” 

“Tt is not expensive for me,” I said, again without 
thinking, “because I am working at a good job and earning, 
and it will be a pleasure to me to give it to you.” 

She caught hold of my hand, saying, ‘‘ Now I know I can 
trust you, because when a party is working regular and is 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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“Yes, it Looks a Little That Way if it Doesn't Clear Off’’ 


Jo Hillard One of the Committy 

Called Me Up and Give Me $.10 

Cents and Told Me He Wished 

He Cood Have Herd the Rest of 
That Novil 


in school. i thougt it never wood come. school 

closes friday afternoon at 5 oh clock. then we have 
2 weaks vacation. they is going to be a xhibition day fri- 
day. Beany is going to be in a direlog. i havent got to do 
ennything. that is prety good for me. 
March 22, 186— 1 moar day gone. i havent did much 
studying becaus old Francis is bizzy rehersing the speaches 
and direlogs. he dont pay mutch atension to us fellers 
whitch aint got to do nothing. sumtimes he shakes us up 
for xersice and to keep in practise. he is so bizzy that he 
only gives us a bat or 2 in the ear or a slam and dont reely 
waist mutch time on us. the only truble is that if Beany 
forgets what he has got to say in the direlog old Francis 
grabs me and licks me or shaiks the stufing out of Pewt or 
Whack or Skinny Bruce whitch aint in the direlog. 
March 23, 186— sumtimes i think Beany forgets a per- 
pose. he forgot 3 times today and old Francis licked me 
two times and Pewt only one time. tonite me and Pewt 
lade for Beany and lammed him good. Beany sed he dident 
forget a perpose but we licked him jest the saim and told 
him if old Francis licked us tomorrow we wood lick Beany 
as many times as we got licked. so Beany he sed he wood 
be cairful. 
March 24, 186— Gosh what do you think, i have got to 
wright a composition for xhibition day. i think that is 
prety mean. Whack Chadwick was going to wright one on 
the duty of a scholar towerds his teecher but Whack has 
got the mumps and his head is all swole up and they have 
to feed him throug a blow pipe and i have got to wright 
one tonite. i went up to Whacks to get his. his mother 
woodent let me see Whack xcept throug the winder. i 
ofered Whack $.05 cents for his compersition but he sed it 
was wirth $.10 cents and i holered to him that i dident want 
his old compersition ennyway becaus i cood wright a better 
one and keep my $.05 cents. so Whack he thummed his 
nose at me and i maid up the wirst face i cood make whitch 
wasent haff as bad as Whack looked and i went home. i 
was glad Whack woodent let me have it becaus i thougt 
where i cood get a old humper of a compersition. sum time 
ago my sister Cele rote a dime novil. it was jest splendid 
only father laffed so mutch over it that Cele cried and put 
it away in her desk. iam going to hook it and coppy it and 
read it. Cele and Keene will know it but they wont tell old 
Francis. only if i get a prise i will have to devide it with 
Cele. Keene wont get enny of it. she dident wright it. 
and she wont read it in school eether. Cele had augt to 
have haff of it for wrighting it and i had augt to have haff 
of it for reading it. that is fair i think. 


Mev 21, 186— today is Monday of the last weak 
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March 25, 186— i shall never wright another dime novil 
or read one that Cele has rote. i dont know what the 
matter is or why old Francis licked me befoar all of the 
peeple whitch came to the xibition. i dont mind being 
licked befoar the school fellers and girls but it is mean to 
lick a feller befoar groan peeple all dressed up in their best 
close. i bet if my father had been there old Francis wood 
have been gnocked end upwerds or Aunt Sarah eether, but 
they woodent go becaus onct befoar at xibition they all 
went to see me take a prise and i dident get enny prise and 
my naim was read off the last in my class. if i had did well 
then they wood have went to the xibition today and i 
woodent have got licked. 

well in the afternoon all the peeple come in, the committy 
men and lots of men and women and fellers mothers and 
aunts and the room was full. we had singing together and 
Keene and Cele sung a duet flow gently sweet afton and 
some of the fellers done sums on the blackboard and sum 
of the girls drawed maps of affrica and south america on 
the blackbord with colered chork and they had direlogs. 
well evrything went all rite only Beany which was a old 
man in the direlog with wiskers and awfully loose britches 
whitch were tucked in his boots, had fergotten to pin them 
on tite and they come down suddin and wood have fell off 
if they wasent tucked into his boots whitch helped sum but 
not mutch as evrybody can see. well Missis Tabither Wil- 
kins rapped a shorl round Beany and he went out in the 
entry and pinned up his britches and then he finished the 
direlog all right. then i come on and i was the last one. it 
was a splendid story about a indian girl whitch had fell in 
love with Scalploc Sam and give warning when the red 
devils was going to birn the settlement and kill all the pail- 
faces and the red devils they caugt her and tide her to a 
steak and piled fagots about her and set fire to them but 
Cele sed applide a torch whitch sounds better. jest then 
Scalploe Sam dashed into vew followed by his band of 
thrusty rifflemen. evry man with his hunting gnife in his 
teeth shouting loud shouts of incuragment and with there 
pistals vomiting leden deth to the red devils whitch fell in 
heeps grasping for breth and singing weerd deth songs. 

but it was two lait for when Scalploc Sam drenshed from 
hed to foot with indian goar sprung from his painting steed 
and rushed into the flaims and cut the thongs whitch bound 
her to the steak poor Traling Arbutus was a live cole and 
sizzled like when a blacksmith puts a hot iron into a tub of 
water and she threw her red hot arms around his neck 
burning him to a crisp but in spite of his aggony he wood 
not put her down but dide with her, but the power of the 
brootal tribe of blackfeet was broaken for ever. 
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BY LESLIE TURNER 


i tell you it was a sad story and as good as a real 
and when old Francis called my naim i steped u 
platform and maid a bow and begun. it begun lik 

the gorgeus sun of erly summer was rising over ' 
and liting up with its golden rays a little cabin o 
porch a thousand concubines clim radyent with 
colers and filling the air with rare fragrence. 

well when i got to them wirds old Francis he grab! 
novil out of my hands and toar it up and put iti 
and grabbed me and give me a shake that nearl 
my teeth out and sed what do you meen sir by sin 
langage and then befoar i cood say ennything he g 
4 bats in the ear 2 bats on one and 2 bats on the 
make it even so i woodent be one-sided and then 
round lifely and then give me sum moar bats and 
to my seet. then he sed he shood report me to m} 
and then he had us sing we delight in our school we 
evry rule and we'll ernestly strive in the rite and 1 
xcused us. after we had went out old Jo Hillard oneo 
Committy called me up and give me $.10 cents and tol 
he wished he cood have herd the rest of that novil. he 
it was one of the best beginnings he had herd. i do 
yet what old Francis licked me for. 

tonite me and Beany went up to Pewts to m 
and arrows. Tomorrow we are going out to plug bi 
things. Pewt has got all kinds of tools and knov 
use them. gosh they are sharp. i only cut myse 
with a gnife and one time with a saw. Beany d 
hisself onct but he set down on the longest te 
saw and it went into him so far and so tite that 
use a claw hammer to get it out. Gosh you had au 
hear Beany howl. ‘ 

Pewt laffed at Beany for howling and Beany 
Pewt wood howl if he set down on a tact as lor 
Pewt sed he bet he woodent and Beany bet 
so Pewt to show off set down and bent up one hind 
pushed a pin into it way up to the head and did 
well jest as the pin was way in i jabbed another | 
Pewt and he let out a howl and gumped 2 yards @ 
he maid a awful fuss becaus he sed when he strate 
his hind leg whitch had the pin in it toar him in 
rible. Pewt was going to give me a punch in the 
his leg hirt two mutch. so he told me and Beany t 
whitch we done. 

March 26, 186— today is Saterday the first da, 
sion. we, font most always do mutch Saterday i 
but taik it eesy and sort of hang round. Monda 
rite out having fun but not Saterdays. Pewt com 

, (Continued on Page 114) 


{ERE was a Gloucester man, Jack Mason, who was 
mown throughout the fishing fleet for his pithy say- 
ngs. Mason was one time capsized with two other 
,a dory on the Grand Banks. All three climbed onto 
sttom of the dory. The two others were washed off 
st. After clinging four hours to the bottom of the 
n a high-running sea, Jack’s vessel came along and 
| him off. 

10ught you was gone that time, didn’t you, Jack?” 
one of his shipmates. 

sertainly did.” 

1d what was you thinkin’ of when you thought you 
one??? 

| tell you,” answered Jack. “A man sort of nachrally 
s that he’ll maybe get lost some day in winter fishin’ 
'Banks. But here we arein thespring. I thought it 
amn tough to go fishin’ all winter an’ be lost ‘in the 
snocking around with Bank fishermen I never ex- 
| to be lost; but when I did once in a while think of 
ssibility, I was like Mason in that I sort of naturally 
ied it would be in wintertime. The percentage should 
be in favor of winter; yet probably the nearest time 
2 to being lost at sea was not in winter. 


fine summer day I dropped down to Gloucester and 
2d into Maurice Foley on Main Street. Whenever I 
o know who’s who or what’s what in the fishing fleet, 
up Maurice. 

here you bound?” asked Maurice. 

ywhere in particular. I was half thinking, though, of 
some kind of fishing trip.” 

irice pretty nearly takes full charge of me when I am 
ucester. : 
“ver been a swordfishing trip, have you?” asked 
ce. 

incidentally enough, coming down on the train from 
i, [had been thinking that I’d been about every kind 
i except a swordfishing trip. 

jao ean I get to go with?” I asked now. 


} 


| 
| 


Then Down She Rolled Onto Her Side 
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“Never met George Peeples, did you?” 

“cc No.” 

“Come along,” said Maurice. ‘‘ George Peeples is down 
to Chisholm’s Wharf right now. You ought to know him 
anyway—a great fellow.”’ 

I met Captain Peeples—a tall, rangy, determined- 
looking man with a copper-red complexion and a sweeping 
black mustache. I knew of him as an experienced man in 
all kinds of fishing, but liking of late years to go sword- 


fishing in midsummer with his auxiliary schooner Lafay- 


ette, a pretty little thing of forty-six feet water line. After 
a complimentary introduction and explanation by Maurice, 
Peeples gave me an invitation to make a trip with him. 

The Lafayette, thirteen tons net register by the custom- 
house records, put out with thirty tons of ice in her. Her 
fore and after holds were so full of ice that the cook later 
had to take his round of fresh beef from out of the forward 
hold to make room for our first swordfish. 

Just before the Lafayette put out, Rannie McDonald, 
carpenter and general wharf factotum for John Chisholm, 
freely volunteered his judgment that she was too deep in 
the water and also too down by the head for safety. 

Rannie had been a Bank fisherman in his younger days, 
but for years now he had been working around Chisholm’s 
Wharf. He had seen too many vessels put out to sea and 
not come back, and he didn’t like to see a vessel going out 
unless she was in trim. 

“S’ pose she meets up with a breeze o’ wind, and she that 
deep?” asked Rannie. ‘‘She’s no big able fresh-halibuter; 
she’s but a little boat, remember.” 

“D’y’ s’pose I don’t know she’s down by the head and 
deep in the water? But it’s no time to be layin’ into a dock 
restowin’ ice and the word comin’ in that the fish are 
runnin’ heavy off Georges South Shoals.’’ So retorted 
Peeples; and added, after a reflective afterthought: ‘‘You 
were probably a good fisherman in your day, Rannie; but 
since you’ve become a shore-goer you’re like the most 0’ 
the rest of ’em—ev’rything’s always goin’ to hell aboard 
vessels out to sea. She’s all right, that little one o’ mine; 
she'll stay up.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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By James B. Connolly 


Br ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


When a fishing skipper gets to talking about his vessel 
there’s no such thing as not agreeing with him. The La- 
fayette was scandalously deep in the water though. A 
friend of mine, Walter Hale, got a peek at us from the deck 
of the old pilot boat America as we were coming out of 
Gloucester Harbor. 

“Will you look at that submarine!”’ yelled Walter; and 
as we passed by the America he took a roll of snapshots of 
us to show to unbelievers later. He sent me an enlarged 
one of them as a souvenir; I have it yet somewhere among 
my belongings. 

It was a lovely summer morning and there was a fine 
fresh westerly when we sailed out. The Lafayette moved 
along so nicely that she didn’t need her auxiliary power, 


which never was any great help anyway when a fresh fair 
wind was blowing. Peeples looked over her quarter to 


estimate her speed, and soon took to claiming great things 
for her in a sailing way. He wound up by declaring that 
she had once logged eleven knots. 

*‘Hleven knots for a forty-six-footer, and she dragging a 
propeller, is awful going. Running before a gale of wind, 
were you?” I asked. 

““M’m—it was a good fresh breeze,” admitted George. 

There was half a gale blowing as we rounded Cape Cod. 
She was carrying her four lower sails and gaff topsail. 
Peeples let her carry them, and down to it she rolled. Her 
lee rail went under, the corner of her cabin house went 
under, the loose water began to slosh up to the middle of 
the house. 

“‘T’ve struck another sail carrier,” was my thought. The 
two first sea stories I ever wrote were around sail-carrying 
skippers; after that, pretty nearly every skipper I made a 
trip with seemed to want to give me an exhibition of sail 
carrying, and two or three of their exhibitions were hair- 
curling. 

Swordfishermen use water-tight half barrels for buoying 
a fish after he has been harpooned. Two new-painted, 
water-tight half barrels had been resting on top of the 
cabin house. Floating off the house they went as the 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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and Away She Went on Her Ear — Fairly Sizzled Through the Water Under That Two-Reefed Foresail 


Tug Gaffney Thought He Knew How a Man Should Act While Carrying aR 


HESTER FOLERON, jewel salesman, 
walked westward on Fifty-seventh Street 
on the night of August. 6, 1911. The time 

was between 11:10 and 11:20 o’clock; it can- 
not be fixed more exactly. He had come from 
the Subway station in Columbus Circle; he had arrived in 
the Pennsylvania Station from an out-of-town tripsome ten 
or twenty minutes before, and had chosen to travel in the 
bright and crowded Subway in preference to trusting him- 
self in the open street and to some cruising cab. In the 
black portmanteau about whose handle his long and pow- 
erful fingers were clenched were unset precious stones of 
a total value approximating eighty-five thousand dollars. 

He walked fast and close to the gutter edge, giving pass- 
ing pedestrians elbow room, keeping away from the house 
fronts, probing with vigilant eyes the dark mouths of hall- 
ways. His precious freight made him timorous. “ Chesty”’ 
Foleron, plunging right tackle of ’05, was not the man to 
worry easily about his own safety. And despite his cir- 
cumspect behavior, it is to be said that a sudden onslaught 
of robbers and a free-for-all with the black portmanteau as 
prize would have had its element of joy for him. This was 
his plan of campaign, the result of his arbitration between 
his dislike of taking an unfair advantage of robbers and his 
sense of duty to Tifft, Benziger & Co., wholesale jewelers: 
“‘Tf more than three jump me at once, I’ll shoot!” 

He turned down Ninth Avenue and arrived without 
exciting incident at the Frawley Arms, a dingy old apart- 
ment house on a corner beside the Elevated railroad. Ches- 
ter tenanted a four-room furnished apartmentin the Frawley 
Arms. He entered the stately main hall, whose floor of 
marble and walls of onyx did not suggest the modest rents 
charged in the house. It was a walk-up house; Chester 
walked up to the fourth floor and let himself into his apart- 
ment. He put his head into his apartment first and looked 
and listened while he groped for the switch. The head is 
commonly regarded as a peculiarly vulnerable member, 
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BY RAEBURWN 
and the generality of men guard it with care, particularly 
if they are entering a place wherein they think robbers may 
lurk; but Chester, true to the line-smashing traditions of 
’05, had serene confidence in the hardness of his head and 
had been taught to lead attacks with it and to ram it 
against all opposition. His confidence was not tested on 
this occasion; he found the switch, turned on the lights, 
and saw his apartment in its accustomed peaceful disorder. 

He went directly to the wall safe in the living room, 
worked its combination and swung out its heavy door, put 
a wallet from the black bag into the safe, pushed the door 
to, spun the knob, and turned from it with a sigh of relief. 
“That’s off my chest,” he murmured. 

He went to the bathroom and turned on the water to fill 
the tub; there was no shower. Other small modern con- 
veniences were lacking in the Frawley Arms; it was a 
house that had seen better days and a better paying 
tenantry. Its great rooms and high ceilings were out of 
place on dirty Ninth Avenue and beside the roaring El. 
When it was built, the Elevated railroad was a new thing, 
and builders were sure that they couldn’t get too close to 
it. But high-paying tenants soon wearied of the novelty 
of being brought out of sleep all standing by the thunder of 
the trains; and in the 1890’s the Frawley Arms was re- 
modeled and cut up into smaller suites and rearranged 
generally so as to pay under reduced rentals. There was 
only one clothes closet in Chester’s four rooms, but that 
was areal old-timer, such a closet as is built nowadays only 
in the fine houses of Park Avenue or the new Amsterdam 
Avenue. It was six feet square, with an electric light in its 
ceiling. It was in the hall off his bedroom. He went to it 
now for his bathrobe and slippers. 
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embrandt. ‘“‘Where’ll We Put it Down, Boss?’* He Wheezed 


He stepped into the closet, pulled 
depending from the ceiling light, and 
stantly struck on the high bridge of hi 
a drop of water. Water had no place 


in the closet that contained all Cheste 
but there was plenty of it there, and more comin 
dropping from the ceiling ever faster, plashing ©: 
and on his riding boots and on his dress clothes 
golf togs with indifference. He pulled some of | 
esteemed finery from the hooks and racks and 
call the superintendent. His telephone wasn 
he went out into the public hall and shouted 


stair well, ‘‘Hey, Quinley!” 


“Yes, Mr. Foleron,’’ answered the superintent 
the depths. This was a jewel of a superintenden 
had said that to himself when he had turned 
water in the bathroom and it had come out steal 
tenants were wont to congratulate one another ©) 
Quinley. They said, and with truth, that he co 
better care of the house if he owned it himself 
wondered why he troubled himself to care for 8 
rookery when worse men were drawing big we 
basements of new and fashionable houses. They 
that the A B C Realty Company, the record ov 
house, didn’t begin to know how good Quinley w: 
likely that they were wrong there, since the AB 
Company let Quinley collect the rents in addi 
other duties. Quinley made his own repairs, @ 
them in jig time, took a dime tip from a lady or 
lar from a gentleman with equal gratitude, and Wi 
job for the full round of every twenty-four hours. * 


ordinarily until all hours, in a smart blue suit ani 


had ay him from the main hall where he sto 


trimmed hat, making good the words on the sI 
Service. He managed, with incredible versatilt 


janitor, 
and doorman all rolled into one. 


Chester’s pride a i 


2 | 


fireman, porter, handy man, switchboard of 


at 
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Frawley Arms soared up again when he heard, faith- 
an echo, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Foleron, sir.”’ 

ere’s a burst pipe up here, Quinley.”’ 

ming right up, sii.” 

it was next to no time before Quinley was entering 
artment in smart blue overalls and with plumbers’ 
. hand. 

was a middle-aged man, thin and stooped, with 
eyes whose size and pathos suggested some stomach 
int. He had a voice that matched his eyes to a dot, 
iful voice, a voice with range and timbre, a voice in 
0 tell a hard-luck story or to recite trashy poetry at 
ry evening. When Quinley looked at a tenant and 
o him, the tenant felt at once that his troubles wor- 
linley more than did Quinley’s own. He had thin 
sitive lips and no front teeth. The lack of bone and 
in his smile made it peculiarly bland and deferential. 
led at Chester now, and Chester felt that it was very 
him to remember Quinley at such an ungodly hour. 
; one of those old ice-box lines, I imagine, sir,’’ said 
7, fastening his grieving eyes on the wet ceiling of 
set. “Running along a beam, I dare say. Was it 
han this when you first noticed it, sir?’”’ 

ter entered the closet. “‘It seems to be coming from 
bove the door, sir,’’ said Quinley; and Chester 
the door to shut out interfering light. They stood in 
lliant little chamber and looked judicially at the 


ilevated train was approaching, its noise lifting 
“murmur as slight as a sleeper’s breath; a few 
‘now, and it would roar by, shaking the house, 
“new tenants to jump in their beds. 

seems to have stopped,” said Chester apologeti- 
‘It was coming down like a good fellow a minute 
de stooped to lift his best footgear to a shoe shelf 
e sopping floor. 

ediately the interior of his skull was brightly lit as 
flash of lightning, and he felt a numbness and a 
on the top of his head; it was.as though a strong 
aging hand had been pressed for an instant against 
‘put. He found himself on his hands and knees, 
‘idea of how he had got there. There was probably 


a momentary interruption, a break and make, of con- 
sciousness. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ said Quinley in a voice as bland as a kiss. 
He threw open the door and gave Chester a hand up. 
“Right on your head, sir! It must have been painful.” 

“What hit me?” grumbled Chester, rubbing the numb 
place. 

“This sash weight fell off the shelf,” said Quinley, pick- 
ing up the indicated iron weight. ‘‘Wasn’t that unfortu- 
nate! The passing train must have made it roll. And are 
you quite all right, sir? Are you perfectly all right? Can 
I get you something? Shall I run out to the drug store for 
a poultice? Really, I’m inexpressibly sorry.” 

“Nonsense,” said Chester sturdily. “It takes more than 
a sash weight to put me out. Say, that thing must, have 
landed point first on my dome! It certainly packed a 
punch. Don’t worry, Quinley.’”’ 

He cast off the superintendent’s solicitous arm and 
walked out into the living room. 

“But you must sit down, sir; you really must,’’ insisted 
Quinley. ‘My word, that was a violent jar.” 

Chester was standing perfectly still in the middle of the 
living room. His mouth had opened, and his rounded eyes 
were staring at the wall safe. He went toward it, quickly 
and awkwardly, putting out his hands to it. ‘“Quinley!” 
he said in a small and beseeching voice. : 

The heavy door of the safe was hanging by one corner, 
exposing the empty interior. The door was a good inch in 
thickness and was of chilled steel, but it was bent as though 
it had been kicked from its fastenings by the foot of a giant; 
some terrific force had struck it from inside the safe and 
had burst it open. The force was not far to seek; a hole 
had been drilled through the stubborn metal, and there 
was an acrid tang to the air. 

“Burglars!” cried Quinley, hurrying up. ‘Not burglars, 
sir? When did this happen, sir? And is anything missing?” 

“Highty-five thousand dollars’ worth of emeralds and 
diamonds,” said Chester, putting his hands needlessly into 
the safe to confirm the incredible evidence of his eyes. 
“ Quinley—how—what But, Quinley! Look—look!’”’ 

“Do you think it was done tonight, sir? Why, this is 
simply awful.” 


“Tt was done right now!” cried Chester furiously. 
“How in the name of heaven Why, Quinley, we 
But it couldn’t have been done in that time—it’s abso- 
lutely impossible!’”’ He was still wearing his trousers, not 
having fancied the wet bathrobe, and he plucked his watch 
from his pocket. “‘Look, Quinley—I called you at 11:30, 
and it’s now only twenty-seven minutes to twelve! Three 
minutes—and I was standing right in this room until one 
minute ago. How long were we in that closet? But we 
couldn’t have been there more than a few seconds! It’s 
absolutely ridiculous to suppose Why, I tell you that 
I opened that safe myself only a few minutes ago. And 
look at it now!” 

“T’m sure you must be mistaken, sir. No one could bore 
that hole in the safe in less than an hour. Orso I suppose, 
sir, begging your pardon.” 

“T’m not mistaken!” cried Chester. ‘Don’t tell me 
what I know. Why, a man couldn’t have run into the 
room and run out in that time. It’s an insane thing. 
Look—the door is locked. Come here—look, the windows 
are all locked yet, and every one of them is wired with a 
burglar alarm.” 

He was beside himself with bewilderment and alarm, 
and was pulling Quinley about the apartment, with a 
lunatic notion, of the sort dear to closet scientists, that if 
he could prove the thing impossible he could do away with 
the grisly fact that it had happened. 

“But, sir,” gasped Quinley, pulled along sideways, “the 
fellows will get away while we are talking, will they not? 
Let us have in the police.” 

Chester jumped to the telephone and clapped the re- 
ceiver to his ear. 

“Some wire trouble there, sir,’ said Quinley. “The 
house system is out of order, sir. Hadn’t you better run 
out to the corner? I'll have a look about and through the 
house in the meantime. We must lose no time, sir.” 

Chester hustled into his coat and ran for the door. 

“Ask about if anyone was seen to leave the house,” 
called Quinley after him. “Surely someone will have seen 
the fellows making off. If not, they are still in hiding in 
the house, and they’ll have me to do with. My goodness, 

(Continued on Paze 100) 


Chester Was Standing Perfectly Still in the Middle of the Living Room. His Mouth Had Opened, and His Rounded Eyes Were Staring at the Wall Safe 
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sea a few hundred miles below the 
equator, when the lookout on an 
immigrant ship out of Liverpool for 
Australia and the Cape sighted a British bark hove to. She 
lay dead ahead, a mile or two to the s’uthard, flying a signal 


D= had just broken on a glassy DV Wa Nieum JLawtom C wrcim ! 


of distress. Through the glass, apparently nothing was 
wrong with her; but she wanted something, so the skipper 
of the Liverpool merchantman stood by. There was an ex- 
change of signals and presently a young surgeon was roused 
from sleep by the deep voice of the skipper. 

“‘There’s a bark out here that will be wantin’ your help, 
doctor,” he said. ‘‘He’s got a man aboard that’s smashed. 
Pack up your tools and see what you can do. If he’s ina 
bad way, patch him up and bring him back with you. 
There’s a boat lowering for you now.” 

In the master’s quarters on the bark the surgeon found 
a sailorman about his own age lying on a mattress lashed 
to the floor. He had a compound fracture of the leg and 
knee joint, and gangrene had set in. Amputation might 
save his life; but the chances were against it, for the sur- 
geon was young and his equipment scant and antiquated. 
Removal from the bark, too, was a difficult and delicate 
undertaking; but the injured man’s mates made the trans- 
fer safely and the big operation for the courageous young 
medical tyro was begun immediately. 


Doctoring on Board Ship 


E SHUDDERED as he looked at his miserable kit 

and cursed a certain man in Liverpool—a pig-headed 
landsman—who had refused to give him the instruments 
he had asked for. 

“Nothing ever happens. You can get on with what you 
have,” he had been told. 

But something did happen, and now he was to try to 
save a man’s life with the instruments he had. Aboard the 
merchantman there was no operating room—surgery they 
call it at sea. In a mess room aft, the coolest place he could 
find down there on the hot equator, the young surgeon 
started the anesthetic himself and then let the second 
officer administer it until the amputation was done. For 
ten days he cared for his patient; sent him to a hospital at 
Capetown and took him back fully recovered on the return 
voyage to England, 


DECORATIONS 


BY JAMES M. 


This operation was performed thirty years ago on the 
South Atlantic. The man who performed it is Dr. J. C. H. 
Beaumont, L. R. C. P., L. R. C.S., L. F. P. S., now chief 
surgeon of the Majestic. Conditions such as Beaumont and 
others of his caliber encountered in the early ’90’s do not 
exist on the sea today. Speed in travel, wireless communi- 
cation, progress in sanitation and aseptic surgery, strin- 
gency in port medical regulations and the forward sweep in 
medicine generally have put these vicissitudes into obliv- 
ion. But for all this, the doctor’s job on the average ocean 
liner is no sinecure. While the march of science may have 
minimized his petty annoyances, it has added greatly to his 
responsibilities. 

According to veterans still in the service, the ship’s doc- 
tor in those old days was not well regarded. The com- 
munity in which he lived ashore and the shipowners who 
employed him had the notion that he wasn’t much good as 
a medical man, otherwise he would not be following the 
sea. Even the sailor—unless in physical distress—held 
him lightly; and throughout the British service the man 
who should at least have been called doctor was face- 
tiously dubbed Pills by the crew. There were tricks in the 
forecastle for avoiding work then just as there are among 
crews today, and it is not surprising that the doctor who 
unmasked malingering sailormen should be unpopular 
aboard the packets. 

Passenger ships in the late ’80’s carried some reliable 
men as doctors, but few who were worth while remained on 
the sea. Some who clung to the woefully underpaid jobs 
were men who had been wooed and won by the ocean— 
men past middle life, with waning ambition, who courted a 
life of ease. As one of them recently expressed it, “Little 
happened in those days and God was good to passengers.” 
Apart from the amputation of a leg or arm or the stitching 
of ascalp wound, little surgery was attempted aboard ship. 

Great changes have come in all departments of the mer- 
chant service in forty years. Only the best men can survive 
as responsible heads on the big liners today. Out of the 
World War have come skilled operators and the supply of 
competent surgeons for steamships is greater than the 
demand, 


PRES TOWN 


When one of the huge fl 
out of port with a passenger 
of 2600 and a crew of 500, then’ 
wears the doctor’s stripe of 
on his sleeve carries unique and heavy responsibuit | 
very propinquity of his position, cooped up aboati) 
steamship with more than 3000 human bei 
to the ills and mishaps that flesh is heir to, wit! 
calling help in an emergency, is a problem thi 
fronts his colleagues ashore. 


Facing Emergencies Alone — 


N A BIG city, or even in a village with a pi 

3000, more than one doctor is available to car 
ical needs. The surgeon ashore, with the aid 6 
train and automobile, may, in a reasonably shi 
bring to his patient a specialist in most an} 
surgery or medicine. Not so with the surgeon 
he leaves port with his floating community, he 
nothing but the merest chance can bring him h 
extremity. He doesn’t expect it. He is in 
emergencies, trained to meet them alone. 

The voyage will be over within six or eigh 
that time a dozen lives may hang in the balan 
upon his skill to save them. A wrong diagn 
treatment, a needless or ill-timed operation 
fatality which in devious ways could bring 
the ship and the fleet to which she belongs. 

A problem of this sort, one requiring quick th 
action, came suddenly one morning to D 
Jones, M. R. C.S8., L. R. C. P., of the Aquita 
pened before the World War, when he was § 
Mauretania. The big liner had just beate 
westward trip of the Lusitania, and because 
and regularity was exceedingly popular. = 

On this particular voyage out of Liverpoo 
tania had among her passengers a prominé 
diplomat. He was more than six feet tall @ 
about 800 pounds. Apparently in robust health, f 
the ship on a Saturday with a party of friends, 
in deck games and entertained lavishly at nights) 

Shortly before midnight, Monday, the v 
northwesterly gale which kicked up a high and con 
Great walls of green water broke over her bow * 
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long her decks. A stout rail of six-inch teak on the 
e caught the wallop of a cumulative wave and splin- 
‘into kindling, and the steel plates forward of the 
-room bent like sheets of cardboard. It was no night 
nture out on deck. Soon the lounge, the ballroom and 
moke room were emptied of travelers, who, in evening 
es, had been making merry only a few hours before. 
passengers escaped seasickness that night and Doctor 
shad plenty todo. . 
three o'clock in the morning he turned in. Presently 
ward called him, saying the German diplomat was ill 
yanted him at once. The diplomat was seasick, but to 
rained eye of Jones there was graver cause for his 
2a. Careful examination showed that the German was 
‘ing from acute appendicitis and that an immediate 
ition was imperative. Among the passengers aboard 
three doctors, one of them a specialist in abdominal 
ry. Jones informed the stricken diplomat of the seri- 
‘of his condition and offered to call the other doc- 
or consultation. The diagnosis was confirmed and the 
ability of an immediate operation conceded, but 
er the patient nor consulting doctors believed an 
ition could successfully be performed: during such a 
1. A report from the chief officer on the bridge said 
he gale was increasing, that worse weather was prob- 
nd that the storm would not blow itself out for at 
another day. 
we wait for this gale to end,”’ said Jones, “‘there will 
need for operating. Single-handed, I’ve done worse 
rs than this one, on smaller vessels and in dirtier 
ier, and I can do it again. I know exactly how this 
ehaves, and if one of you gentlemen will handle the 
shetic I’ll take care of the rest.” 


Operating Under Difficulties 


4 FORMALITY, Jones sent word to the bridge that 
Je was going to operate, but made no request for reduc- 
speed. As a matter of fact, he preferred the plunging 
} liner at moderate speed to the likelihood of an added 
motion if,she were cut down to steerageway and al- 
¢ to wallow in the trough of the sea. The patient was 
jready at once and lay strapped to the operating table 
pre than an hour. The pitching of the Mauretania did 
other Jones. One of the consultants, however, suc- 
| to mal de mer on entering the surgery. Another 
e to hold out only for a short time; but the third 
, the specialist, stood by to the end, giving Jones an 
jance of help. The appendix ruptured, greatly com- 
g the long and arduous bit of major surgery Jones 


med in the wee sma’ hours of that Tuesday morning; 
| 
| 


but the operation was a success. The diplomat recovered 
fully in a hospital ashore and later resumed his post. Four 
months later he visited Jones while the Mauretania was 
in New York to thank him for saving his life. 

Like men in other walks of life, surgeons of the sea have 
their avocations and hobbies. All of them have to be up to 
the minute in the skill of their calling. Some devote leisure 
time at sea to research and study, others enhance their 
knowledge and technic by visits to clinics and hospitals 
while in port. It must be said for most of them that they 
are meticulously zealous in the care of passengers, and it is 
not extravagant to say that the stricken traveler of the 
steerage gets the same kindly competent attention ac- 
corded the occupant of the cabin de luxe. 

Although the captain is in supreme command of the 
ship, the surgeon is something of a czar in his own realm, and 
his service to passengers and crew. rarely encounters inter- 
ference from the bridge. It is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for captains to put themselves and the ship at the 
disposal of the doctor whenever emergency warrants. 

A dramatic instance of this codperation on the part of 
two captains and two ships’ doctors to save the life of a 
child happened recently in mid-Atlantic. The patient was 
returning to New York from London on the Minnewaska. 

She became ill soon after leaving port, and for several 
days Dr. E. Seton Pattison, the ship’s surgeon, scarcely 
left her bedside. Despite his efforts to help her, the child 
grew steadily worse. 

In the early forenoon of the fifth day out of London he 
quietly left the patient’s room and went up to the quarters 
of Captain Gates. 

“Captain,” he said, “that little girl I’ve been attending 
is in a bad way. I’m afraid I’ll have to operate, but I’d like 
to have the opinion of another man first. There is no doc- 
tor among the passengers.”’ 

“The Baltie can’t be more than 100 miles west of us,” 
replied the skipper. “I wish she was astern. Then I could 
reduce speed and let her overhaul us. Anyhow, we can get 
in touch with her. Do you want an opinion from her 
doctor?” 

““Yes,”’ responded Pattison. “I think E. Graeme Rob- 
ertson is her surgeon now. He’s a mighty good man. I’d 
like to have him examine the child, but there’s no chance of 
our overhauling the Baltic.” 

“Well, we’ll see what can be done,”’ said Captain Gates, 
reaching for a pad and pencil. Presently the wireless oper- 
ator got into communication with the Baltic and flashed 
out the following message: 


“Roberts, master, Baltic: Serious operation necessary 
to save child’s life. Intestinal obstruction. My doctor 


urgently requires another opinion. My position at 8:40 
AM., G. M. T., latitude 46:25 north, longitude 41:56 west. 
“GATES.” 


A reply came back to the Minnewaska within ten min- 
utes, saying that Doctor Robertson would offer helpful 
suggestions if symptoms were sent. Concluding his mes- 
sage, Captain Roberts of the Baltic said, ‘‘Am seventy 
miles west of you.” 

Captain Gates promptly radioed the symptoms and 
added, ‘‘Am steering course to close on your track.” 

Meanwhile the skipper and surgeon of the Minnewaska 
grew impatient. Suggestions by wireless might be helpful, 
but it would be infinitely better, they thought, to get Doctor 
Robertson to the stricken child’s bedside for consultation. 
So the master of the Minnewaska sent this message to the 
Baltic: 


“Imperative that assistance be rendered at once. Sug- 
gest you put about and meet me.” 


Captain Roberts’ quick response was: 
“Turning round. Setting course for you full speed.” 


Here, indeed, was a situation out there on the Atlantic 
that could hardly be matched ashore. Doctors on land 
have frequently rushed to patients by motor and train, 
even airplane, from out-of-the-way places for consultation; 
but seldom have patient and the consulting doctor been 
hurried toward each other at the same speed. The mo- 
ment the Baltic put about and headed for the Minnewaska, 
the steaming time between the two vessels over the seventy- 
mile gap was cut in half. 


A Mid-Ocean Consultation 


ITHIN an hour and ten minutes from the time the first 

message was sent by Captain Gates the Baltic was 
sighted to the westward. At 10:10 A.M. she had dropped a 
lifeboat, and in it, through a choppy sea, came Doctor Rob- 
ertson to the Minnewaska. For hours the two surgeons em- 
ployed their skill to save the child without an operation. 
Their treatment with ice packs finally brought relief; and at 
dusk, when the Baltic’s doctor put back to his ship, which 
was now steaming abeam, the child had greatly improved. 
Solicitude for the girl’s life, however, did not end with 
Robertson’s departure. The vessels, running parallel, kept 
close to each other throughout the remainder of the run to 
New York and bulletins between the surgeons were ex- 
changed frequently. In his last message to Doctor Robert- 
son, as the vessels were approaching port, Doctor Pattison 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Aline Dashed Across 


the Lane, Jumped a Ditch, and Climbed the Fence Into Mickelsten Woods 


bridge, Mrs. Trimble strolled along the club veranda 
to a secluded nook around the south corner. 

She desired to think. In fact for several weeks she had 
felt the burning necessity of a good long spell of thought. 

So she chose a wicker chair and made herself quite com- 
fortable in it. Her chair was not only comfortable but it 
had a view, and it was for the view as much as for the soli- 
tude that she had chosen it. She felt that the view would 
help her to make up her mind what she really ought to do 
about a problem that had appeared like a small cloud on 
the blue horizon of her life. For in the middle foreground 
of the view were the two who constituted the problem. 

One of them was a young woman of thirty, the thin, 
tanned, athletic type, vivid in a jersey of Chinese red and 
a white knitted skirt—Mrs. Aline Mer- 
cedes, a widow of several years’ standing. 

The other was Horace Trimble, the re- 
flective Mrs. Trimble’s husband. At the 
moment he was addressing his ball, pre- 
paring to emulate a beautiful drive his 
partner had just made. Each line of his 
somewhat bulky figure, the cock of his 
head, the oscillations of his club told how 
very happily he was stimulated by the 
occasion. The humor that had been in 
Mrs. Trimble’s eyes died out and specula- 
tion took its place. 

Was it true, as her oldest friend had 
hinted yesterday, that here was an incip- 
ient situation? Could it be true there was 
danger of her Horace’s falling under the 
spell of Aline Mercedes? And what, if 
anything, would Aline Mercedes do about 
it? What ought she, herself, to do about 
it? 

Mrs. Trimble sat up in her chair, the 
better to gaze across the charming course 
at her husband’s companion. Aline’s pat- 
tern was fairly indicated by the fact that 
she was known as the Club Maverick. 
Most country clubs have onesuch member, 
sometimes a man, sometimes a woman. 
The Maverick is too old for the unmarried 
youngest set and too dangerous for the 
married set. In Aline’s case, too clever for 
the few bachelors who came her way, too 
poor for the fortune hunter, too fastidious 
to become an adventuress, too untalented 
to take up a career, 


[) esses ats invitations to join her friends at tea or 


Unless the life of the country 
clubs and the country houses 
: could be called a career. If so, 
; : she was industrious at her call- 
sal ing. From Florida to Maine she 
golfed, darted over tennis courts, 
¥ skied down mountains, whipped 
trout streams, ice boated and rode to hounds. Winter and 
summer the illustrated papers contained pictures of her, 
tobogganing at San Moritz, standing on a surf board off 
Waikiki, or posed with a bag of game in front of a Canadian 
camp. 

“That girl works hard,” thought Mrs. Trimble sin- 
cerely. 

Then she assembled in her memory what she knew about 
Mrs. Mercedes. Married very young to a man who had 
died early and left her with nothing but a flair for sports 
and a liking for nice backgrounds. Living with an aunt 
whose penury drove her to the laborious life of the peren- 
nial guest, the sport- 
ing guest, generally, 
in those houses where 


Stiffly He Sat Up, Groaning. “I’m a Fool,’’ He Sighed 


By Grace Sartwelll M 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY . J. 


the wife breathes a sigh of relief when there is someon 
for her husband to play with. j 

But was Aline really so safe? It seemed to Mrs. Tr 
that she could recall—she was not a woman whore 
bered gossip easily—vague rumors of dissatisfactior 
lowing in the wake of some of Aline’s visits. Rum 
husbands being snatched away from danger, of eo 
between hitherto devoted husbands and wives folk 
these visits. s 

And yet, she had a shrewd idea that Aline was inn 
enough. The girl had to have luxurious backgrounds 
she went about getting them in the only way she kne 
wasn’t actually her fault if men lost their heads a litt 
was her misfortune that they happened to be ma 
bachelors, somehow, seemed to be wary of her—pe 
she worked them too hard. : 

“However ——”’ sighed Lucy Trimble. Som 
firmly she closed her mouth. Then she turned her 
upon the figure of her Horace. 2 

He was wearing his new golf suit, the one he h; 
cently made such a fuss about, bringing home samp 
imported tweeds and what not—Horace, who w 
fought to rescue his old suit from the furnace man! 
new golf suit made her deeply thoughtful. 

“It is the sort of thing that seems epidemic amon; 
of forty-nine,”’ she sighed. And knew she was not ref 
to golf suits. “‘And why should it not happen { 
Horace?” } 

Then she pulled herself up briskly. “‘Now, m 
woman”’—she often addressed herself thus, as if ther 
two of her, as indeed there were—‘“‘you must not go 
ing at conclusions. When and why did you first be 
feel that something was happening to Horace?” _ 

Had it begun that night Aline taught Horace the 
and said to him: ‘‘How light you are on your fee 
Trimble! And what a marvelous sense of rhythi 
have!’’ Anyone could have seen that Horace believ: 
flattering misstatement. 

And following that there had been straws—a | 
Ossipofi’s Russian School of Ballroom Dancing, wh' 
out of Horace’s pocket; a certain expression in Hi! 
eyes, absent and yet pleased; a new interest in clul| 
tions; a subscription to a magazine guaranteed tos! 
up one’s dinner conversation; a very rain of new ¢ 
And the gymnasium. That perhaps most of all, for]: 
had never had more than a comfortable enthusia 
physical prowess. 

And now Mrs. Trimble’s eyes grew very thoi! 
indeed. Behind the straws there was a wind, and wl | 
started it? What, after twenty-four contented yea) 
made Horace unstable? Mrs. Trimble thougl 
thought, and suddenly a light came to her. 1 


appened to sit in the sunlight between two mirrors 
-room. Now men, unlike women, take the backs of 
heads for granted. Therefore it was an especially 
ing blow to Horace when he discovered the tiny bald 
m the crown of his head. At first he had been inclined 
me her for the approaching tragedy. Then mourn- 
he had gazed at himself in the too-candid mirrors. 
, recalled how sitting there he had all at once looked 
en, frightened. He had looked like a boy who, strut- 
ightheartedly through the orchard, sees an enormous 
w slipping between the tree trunks. That day it had 
red to him for the first time that he was getting old. 
s. Trimble chuckled. But it was a tender sound, and 
‘eyes a moisture gathered. The foolish dear! As if 
g old was so dreadful! It wasn’t—not if you were 
ly cireumstanced. She, for instance, married to a man 
ved, thought of old age as bringing its own particular 
\pense—who was the wise man who said: “Twilight 
; bringing its own lamp’”’? But Horace 
ild it be, then, that Horace had ceased to be happily 
ed? 
3. Trimble lay very still in her long chair for some 
mts. Her eyes looked frightened. But presently she 
a long breath, like a person who emerges from a dark 
h of road. For she knew that Horace loved her 
y, 80 deeply, perhaps, that he no longer thought 
it. But she began to perceive that there is a differ- 
yetween loving and being in love. Being in love, to 
‘e, meant spring, youth, renewal. And Horace wanted 
renewed. He wanted to forget that his waist was 
and baldness threatened. He wanted to prove to 
that he hadn’t even begun to be middle-aged yet. 
s. Trimble could appreciate the pathos in this human 
jon of Horace’s against desuetude, but she told her- 
‘e must not be sentimental; she must get on with her 
ng. The question really was: Was she going to fight 
brace, or was she going to let him crash head-on? 
» thought made her feel weary. She was not a fighter 
‘ture. She liked to sit on the sidelines, thinking her 
‘musing thoughts and watching the procession. And 
f the acts of feminine offense and defense traditional 
ls sort of crisis appealed to her. She had seen them 
. she always blushed for the woman who used them. 
closed her eyes and asked her- 
‘ Horace was worth fighting 
{nd why should a wife always 
o do the protecting in these 


3 
appre a Sunday morning recently when Horace 


circumstances?’ Wasn’t it about time a wife stopped fos- 
tering this adolescence eternally reappearing like a belated 
measles in a man’s late forties? 

Somewhat sternly she gazed across the golf course at her 
Horace. Then a curious thing happened, a sort of mental 
double exposure. She saw Horace as he was at the mo- 
ment, a robust man with boyish eyes, and she saw him as 
he had been when his waistline was several inches less, 
when there was no thin spot in his hair and his eyes were 
full of the hopeful fires of youth. 

In those days his purse had been as slim as his waist. 
They had had the fun of building a fortune and building a 
home together. They had worked hard and gayly; they 
had played and quarreled and had children and known 
death; they had planted gardens and built a house and 
made friends. Together. 

Lucy Trimble found that all at once the bright green 
lawns were blotted out, for her eyes were full of tears that 
brimmed and overflowed. The one word had done it—to- 
gether. Twenty-six years together. Twenty-six years 
they had loved each other. 

And now here she sat on a club veranda, a stoutish, anx- 
ious matron, watching her husband drifting toward a foolish 
danger, and asked herself whether he was worth fighting for! 

“Oh, my poor dears, my poor dears!” she whispered. 
She was addressing that young couple who had believed 


so passionately in the endless life, the incorruptible dignity: 


of their love. 
wonder. 

For several moments she wept quietly under the pro- 
tecting brim of her wide sun hat. Then she wiped her eyes 
and knew that her languor was gone. She might not be 
by nature a fighter, but’she was a born tactician. She re- 
sumed her thinking. And slowly serenity returned to her 
charming face. Her eyes—very few persons ever observed 
that in Mrs. Trimble’s eyes there was often a secret 
merriment— closed. 

When Horace and his companion came radiantly up the 
veranda steps they paused, for Lucy Trimble appeared to 
be placidly sleeping. 

As a matter of fact, she had just at that moment said to 
herself, ‘‘I shall do nothing. At least, almost nothing.”’ 

Then she opened her eyes. ‘‘Ah, there you are! Horace, 
dear, I’m perishing for tea. Suppose you order for us?” 


She felt as if they looked at her with sad 
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Horace departed. Aline Mercedes sank gracefully into a 
chair. ‘‘What a pity you don’t play golf, Mrs. Trimble,” 
she murmured. “Teach you, if you like.” 

“Thanks, no, my dear. I’m not a competitive nature. 
I never was much good at games. I admit it’s a pity, con- 
sidering how Horace loves anything that keeps him bound- 
ing about.” 

A moment’s silence. 

“But after all, why should I exert myself,’’ continued 
Mrs. Trimble, turning her candid gaze upon the younger 
woman, “when you girls will play with him? You know, 
he admires the athletic type tremendously. Hspecially 
yours. You stimulate him.” 

Aline looked as if she were thinking, “Is this simplic- 
ity—or what?’ That slightly defensive look, which Mrs. 
Trimble found pitiable, came at once into her eyes. And 
Mrs. Trimble thought, “That poor girl hates her life— 
living in other persons’ houses, dependent on capricious 
hospitality; but she hasn’t backbone enough to help 
herself.” 

Horace returned, piloting the waiter. He was still glow- 
ing and a trifle damp from a game that had kept him un- 
usually up on his toes. 

Eagerness shone from him frankly. He handed lemon 
squash to Aline with happy attentiveness. 

“He doesn’t know what’s happening to him, poor dear,”’ 
thought Mrs. Trimble. ‘‘But Aline—she always knows 
what’s happening. She may not know where she’s going, 
but. she always knows -what’s happening on the way. 
Heaven help that kind of woman. I must know her better.”’ 

As she handed the sandwiches, Lucy Trimble said, in her 
kind, casual way, ‘‘Aline, why don’t you come to us for 
next week-end? If your aunt is packing to go abroad, it 
must be horrid in town.” 

“Tt is horrid!’’ Aline spoke more quickly than usual. 
She looked away over the green stretches of the golf 
course. “‘Everything’s horrid.” 

Lucy Trimble suspected this had slipped out, for Aline’s 
line was a sporting vivacity. 

“Good idea!” cried Horace. “Tell you what, Aline, 
come down with me Friday afternoon on the five-ten. Eh, 
Lucy?” 

“Splendid,” declared Mrs. Trimble. “That will give you 
time for some tennis before dinner. I’llhavethe court rolled 
tomorrow.” (Continued on Page 82) 


The Rest of the Pursuing Party, Fright: 
ened and Concerned, Ran Up and Clustered 
About Horace Just as Lucy Reached Him 
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By CHESTER T. CROWEL 


ZTLLEUVU STRATED 


a joe 


“Those Clouds are Coming Pretty Fast,’’ Mr. Pine Commented. 


of the Fifth National Bank of Center, awoke and 
stretched himself. 

“Feeling fine,’ he said aloud. ‘‘Nothing the matter 
with me. Feeling fine.”’ He went to the door of his small 
suite in the Hotel Plushengilt, opened it, picked up the 
morning newspapers, and sat down on the bed to read 
them. A few minutes later he blinked several times, shook 
his head, and ran his fingers through his hair. Odd, how 
tiresome the news had become. All of it seemed meaning- 
less; headlines merged into a jumble of words. “‘But I’m 
feeling all right,’”’ he said, and to prove it touched his toes 
with the tips of his fingers five times. “‘Not bad,” he com- 
mented, “‘at fifty-four. Doc’s crazy; I’m feeling fine.” 

How Nelson H. Pine felt was, unfortunately for him, not 
solely a private and personal matter. Doctor Livingstone, 
who was a member of the board of directors, said he was 
“in bad shape.” His son, Nelson, Jr., first vice president, 
said he had become ‘“‘the worst grouch in fourteen coun- 
ties and was losing friends about as rapidly as a man 
could.”’ There was, for instance, that episode at the golf 
club when he broke his sticks, threw the bag at the caddy, 
and resigned. Then there was that unfortunate exhibition 
of temper when the committee called to ask him to take 
charge of the latest drive. It was a very distinguished 
committee; nevertheless he roared at them, “Hell, no! 
Five is enough. Pick on somebody else.’’ Strange, he 
meditated, again losing track of the headlines, that he 
should have done such a thing. Especially in view of the 
fact that he was feeling fine. 

After stripping off his pajamas, he stepped under the 
shower and began to sing. The cool water was pleasant 
and invigorating. Presently he was talking to himself 
again—rumbling, he called it, ‘‘ Feeling fine. Nothing the 
matter with me.’’ Stepping out from under the shower he 
looked at his reflection in the full-length mirror set in the 
bathroom door and laughed. It was the lean, white, mus- 
cular body of a young athlete, but the head was curiously 
old and shaggy, as though someone had placed on the body 
of a little boy the head of a full-grown mastiff dog. 

“‘T know what’s the matter,” he rumbled. ‘‘Tired of all 
this. Golf isn’t what I want, nor tennis, nor riding, nor 
dancing, nor a sea trip. What I want is a fight.” 

The telephone rang. Nelson, Jr., announced his pres- 
ence in the dining room. He would have breakfast with his 
father, then they would go to the bank building together. 
“Well, the kid’s got a surprise coming to him this morning,”’ 
rumbled the banker. 

During breakfast he explained his hastily formed plan. 
He would resign, the board would promote Nelson, Jr., from 
first vice president to the presidency. Then he would go 
away and do something that he had been wanting to do for 
a long time. There was no explanation of what this thing 
might be. Nelson, Jr., showed plainly that he felt uneasy. 
In fact, he opposed the plan without even knowing whither 
it led. He was for golf or a rest cure or a sea trip. 

“Rot!”’ interrupted his father. ‘‘Nothing the matter 
with me. Feeling fine.’ After a moment’s pause he 
added: ‘‘It was a lot of fun, at first, getting this bank on its 
feet. My boy, I’ve seen deposits increase 25 per cent in a 
year. But not any more. It’s an old established institution 
now. Nothing much to be done about it any more. I can 
sit back and take things easy or push like ten devils, and at 
the end of a year we grow just about in proportion to the 
growth of Center. I’m tired of it, son, not because I’m an 
old man but because I’m not an old man. I don’t care 
much for all this prominent-citizen business, sitting around 
sanctimoniously growing old to please a lot of committee 
members. I’m going to cut out of here pretty soon and get 
action. That’s what I want, action. Right in the bank 
was the place for action twenty years ago. Now—bah!”’ 


Par ene rie at eight o’clock Nelson H. Pine, president 


“Yep,’’ Was the Response. 


For half an hour they argued, the son anxiously, his fa- 
ther pleasantly. Then they went to the bank where Nelson, 
Jr., took his accustomed seat while Nelson, Sr., went in to 
the board meeting. ‘‘See you at lunch,” he said as they 
separated. 

And at lunch he reported, ‘‘ Well} son, I did it.’’ Nelson, 
Jr., winced. ‘‘They wouldn’t accept my resignation— 
afraid of the effect; but they granted indefinite leave. I got 
sore and demanded that they buy me out, but they can’t. 
We’re all in pretty deep since the merger. They’re a bunch 
of idiots, my boy. Yes, sir, a bunch of idiots. Talked 
about nervous breakdown. What they mean is that they’re 
afraid I’ll be cutting out paper dolls in a sanitarium pretty 
soon. Rot! I’m feeling fine. Nothing the matter with 
me. I want you in charge, anyway. You're the best boy 
any daddy ever had and you’ve earned it. While I’m away 
you'll be in charge.” 

‘“Where are you going?” 

“Ah, that’s my little secret.” 

“Well, then, when are you going?”’ 

“That’s another secret.” 

“Hadn’t I better spend the evening with you at the ho- 
tel so we can talk things over?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary, but come around anyway. You’rea 
better banker than I am now, my boy—that is, for a big 
bank. When it comes to building up a little one I’ve got 
all of you licked. Yes, come around this evening.”’ 

“All right, dad, I’ll be there at six-thirty.” 

“Good.” 

II 

HECKED out,” said the clerk when Nelson, Jr., 

called at half-past six. “‘Yes, sir, checked out about 
three o’clock. He left this note for you.’”’ Nelson, Jr., 
felt his hand shaking as he tore open the envelope and read: 
“You'll think this is a rotten trick, my boy, but take my 
word for it, I’m all right. Any time I’m not all right you’ll 
hear from me promptly. I should be away about one year 
and I don’t want to hear a word about that bank. If any- 
thing of importance happens I’ll see it in the newspapers. 
I inclose power of attorney for you to act in any business 
matter of mine that I may have overlooked. Good luck.” 

At the moment when his son stuffed the crumpled note 
into his coat pocket Nelson H. Pine, Sr., was sprawled out 
on a Pullman car seat reading a detective story, chewing on 
an unlighted cigar, and from time to time smiling. He was 
playing hooky from school for the first time in forty-two 
years and the experience had lost none of its ancient thrill. 
In his coat pocket were papers representing forty-nine 
thousand five hundred dollars. In his trousers pockets 
were five hundred dollars in currency. Total, fifty thousand 
dollars. He was off for a picnic and this was his nickel for 
soda pop. Rather a large nickel, to be sure, but recall that 
Nelson H. Pine had been for twenty years president of the 
Fifth National Bank of Center. This was, at the moment, 
every cent of cash that he possessed or could raise without 
jeopardizing either his bank stock or personal credit. It 
was all he expected to have for quite a long time, and a very 
modest sum, considering his plans. Center was now only 
a dot on the map. Where he was going, the name Nelson 
H. Pine would mean absolutely nothing. The rules of the 
game would be swim or sink. There was youth in this 
realization, youth and adventure. He gazed at the ceiling 
while indulging in a meditative smile, then returned to his 
detective story. No blurring of the type now; action 
fairly leaped from the pages and pranced vividly before his 
consciousness. 

mr 
N THE morning of the second day after his departure 
from Center Mr. Pine stepped from the train onto what 
would have been the station platform if the town of Big 
Horn had had a station platform. Along the one principal 


tle shrubs and weeds along the roadside appear 


WILLIAM Li 


In Making it the Sheriff Barely Opened His Lips 


street of Big Horn four signs were prominent. One 
claimed the general store, another the hardware sto 
third the motion-picture theater and a fourth the she 
office. Toward the latter Mr. Pine directed his steps. 
Horn was situated south of the staked plains and i) 
heart of what remains of the cattle country, though 
this is now dotted with farms. | 
“Sheriff Potter?’’ he asked, addressing the man i 
doorway. An affirmative nod was the ane 
name’s Pine.” 
“What can I do for you, Mr. Pine?” 
“Well, I’ve got a paper here that I want serve 
H. J. Jackson, better known as Bud.”’ 
“Oh, yes, I recollect. Foreclosure, ain’t it?” 
“That’s it. If you don’t mind we'll just get in you 
and go on out to the ranch.” 
“Can’t do that, Mr. Pine. Sorry.” 
“Why can’t you?” : 
“‘Car’s broke down.” | 
“Then we'll rent one.” 
“T can’t get away this morning. I’m tied up here! 
““You’ve been pretty rushed now for about si 
months, haven’t you, Mr. Sheriff?” | 
The tone was unmistakably ironic, but the sheril } 
in no position to resent it, so he replied blandly, ‘| 
pretty busy.” | 
“Well, this morning you’re going out with me and 
this paper.’ 
“Think so, eh?” 
“T’m sure of it.” 
“How come?” 
“Tf you’ll look in your copy of the revised stati 
chapter relating to sheriffs—you’ll find a little 
reading ‘causes of removal.’ Either you and I are 
an automobile ride this morning, or ie Mr. 
tue sentence uncompleted. 
“Looks like a storm coming up,” the sheriff ret 
His poise and even temper were remarkable. Mr. 
lowed the direction of his gaze and observed a 
peculiar brown clouds along the horizon. The 
sky was clear, but the clouds were approachi 
“T guess a little rain won’t hurt us,’’ he remarke 
country looks kind of dry.” 
“You're a stranger,’’ the sheriff commented. _—| 
“In this section, yes,” Mr. Pine admitted, “but } 
brought up on a ranch.” t 
“Them ain’t no rain clouds,” the sheriff informe: : 
“No? What are they then?”’ 
“e Dust. ” 
“Well, that won’t hurt us.” 
“Think not?” 
“Are we going or are we not?” f 
Sheriff Potter looked at the clouds, then at Mr.) 
There was something about that deeply lined face, \ 
calm gaze and uncompromising insistence that mac? 
feel he had played every conversational card in his} 
“All right,” he said. ‘But it won’t do you much? 
The judge is sick and we ain’t having no court. F 
“That bridge can be crossed when we come to al) 


banker asserted. ‘‘ Meanwhile we’ll serve the papel, 
“All right, Mr. Pine. Climb in.” 
well thought you said the car was out of order.’ Ys 
“We'll give it a try. I’ve been working on its 
terday.”’ | 
Potter) gave it a try and the car responded insi? 
“How far is it to the ranch?” Mr. Pine asked, 
“About fourteen miles.”’ i 
Conversation ceased while the banker looke¢# 
amazement at the level, dry brown pasture land 
off toward the horizon. There was not a tree ins! 


own with the weight of the dust they had accumu- 
Even the fence posts were covered with it, while the 
acl lay under a blanket four to six inches deep, so 
om time to time the car skidded a trifle. This was a 
prairie that appeared for the most part to be flat as 
, but at brief intervals they were on the summit of a 
idge. 

e clouds are coming pretty fast,’”’ Mr. Pine com- 


,’ was the response. In making it the sheriff barely 
his lips. . 

as fine as face powder was now in the air, coming 
f the storm. It was barely visible as a thin haze, 
. Pine could detect particles of it being ground be- 
is teeth; he felt compelled to go through a sort of 
g motion because of this dust. It was decidedly an- 
, and judging by the approaching clouds would grow 
oresently. 

ink this will be much.of astorm?”’ heasked. He had 
ly selected words that did not call for opening the 
ry far. 

t much,” the sheriff grunted. 

iw long do they last?”’ 

n’t say. Mebbe few hours. Mebbe three days. Had 
ek ago, peach. Saw prairie dogs diggin’ holes ten 
oveground.”’ The sheriff grinned without opening 
, then added, “‘Don’t talk. Better cover your nose.”’ 
ine decided instantly that this was good advice and 
jut his handkerchief. A few minutes later the storm 
ion them. It neither swirled nor eddied nor came in 
‘there was simply a steady sweep of wind across the 
|earrying an incredible amount of reddish brown 
\Mr. Pine estimated the wind’s velocity at about 
iles an hour, but it was gradually increasing. When 
; turn in the road brought the car straight into the 
f the blow pebbles nearly as large as a grain of rice 
against the windshield. Visibility decreased grad- 
ntil Sheriff Potter could barely see twenty feet of 
id ahead, but he did not slow down. Finally Mr. 
‘asped his arm and indicated with a gesture that they 
‘stop. The sheriff vetoed this suggestion by vigor- 
thaking his head. On and on they went, the wind, 


et, 


GAP ORGY 


however, reducing their speed. Finally the car turned 
sharply to the right. Mr. Pine gasped and took hold of the 
door, preparing to jump. The sheriff pointed with his left 
hand as he brought the car to a stop and his guest made out 
the dim outlines of a house only ten feet away. They 
climbed out of the car and sought the lee side of this struc- 
ture, then the sheriff explained, ‘‘Had to get to shelter.’ 
Mr. Pine nodded, wondering where they were. Sheriff 
Potter rapped sharply on the window. A moment later it 
was opened and they climbed in. The door of the house 
was on the windward side and therefore not to be used in 
such a storm. Their host nodded to them, slammed down 
the window, and pointed toa door. Sheriff Potter opened 
this and the three of them hastened into a large bedroom, 
slamming the door behind them. 

“‘T’ve got paper between the boards of these walls,’” their 
host explained. ‘‘This is my cyclone cellar.’”’ The words 
were followed by a faint grin. Mr. Pine observed that the 
faces of his two companions were covered by a thick coat of 
dust. They suggested old and rusty iron statues. He 
looked at his hat. It was also a rusty brown, though it 
had been gray before they started. 

“‘T’d like to wash,”’ he remarked. Sheriff Potter laughed 
as heartily as the condition of his throat permitted. Their 
host merely stared, dumfounded. 

“You can’t wash up until this storm is over,” the sheriff 
explained. “‘No water tospare. He has to haul his water. 
Nearly everybody through this section does now.” 

“Well, then, can I have a drink?” Their host brought 
half a glass of water from the bucket on the washstand. 
Sheriff Potter stepped forward and took it. Mr. Pine 
looked at him, too astounded to show his resentment. The 
sheriff filled his mouth with water, gargled it, then spat it 
out. What remained in the glass he drank. ‘‘That’s the 
way to do,” he explained apologetically. “‘I wanted to 
show you.’”” Mr. Pine nodded, and poured half a glass for 
himself. 

“This is a hell of a country,” he remarked after swallow- 
ing a mouthful. 

““Why, there ain’t no better country nowhere than this,” 
their host declared resentfully. ‘‘We’re just having a little 
drought, that’s all. And when you have drought you’re 
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bound to have dust storms, because there ain’t no grass 
to hold down the dirt. You just wait till spring and then 
see this country. Prettiest country God ever made.” 

Mr. Pine stared at the man. Could he meanit? Yes, un- 
questionably he was serious. Well, then, he might be fool- 
ish, but most assuredly he was brave. One had to respect 
such a sturdy optimism. Not knowing precisely what to 
say by way of expressing appreciation for the man’s spirit 
he produced cigars and offered them. They were eagerly 
accepted. Conversation lagged because it was difficult to 
talk against the noise of the wind. They sat in smoky 
silence, each engaged with his own thoughts. Mr. Pine 
wondered why there had been no introduction, but it oc- 
curred to him not to suggest one, since this might lead to a 
long and tiresome interrogation of himself. As for the 
sheriff and their host, both were wondering who Mr. Pine 
was. Thesheriff knew only his name, which meant noth- 
ing, and the other man did not even know his guest’s 
name. They would have asked another man, but it wasn’t 
easy to ask this one. 

Finally Sheriff Potter remarked ‘‘Looks like we'll have 
to stay a while. Got anything to eat?” 

“Eggs,” their host replied. ‘I got six eggs and some 
biscuits. And coffee. There’s more eggs in the nests, I 
reckon, if we can ever get to ’em:’’ He smiled. 

“T’m not very hungry,” Mr. Pine remarked. ‘‘You’d 
better go slow with what you’ve got.”’ 

“Never mind about that,” their host hastened to say. 
“We'll all eat.” He rose from his chair. 

“You’d better leave me out,”’ Mr. Pine urged. 

“No, sir,” was the determined reply. “No man ever 
come to this house that wasn’t fed. While it lasts we’ll all 
eat.”” The door opened and closed; their host had gone 
into the kitchen. A 

“Pretty good sort,” Mr. Pine commented. 

“Don’t make ’em any better,’’ the sheriff declared. 

“Who is he?” 

The door opened and the subject of inquiry returned, so 
the sheriff ignored the question. 

“‘There’s a lot of rich land around here, especially in the 
bottoms along the river,” their host was saying. “‘Some of 

(Continued on Page 108) 


On the Following Day Mr. Pine Summoned His Neighbor, Chandler, and Conferred With Him on the Condition of the Cattle 
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the field! Not because 

they toil not, neither do 
they spin, but because Solomon 
in all his glory never dreamed 
of being arrayed like one of 
them. Also because they fur- 
nish a lovely floral clock of the 
seasons, by which the time of 
year may be told on even the 
grimmest and grayest of city 
streets. 

A silk sweater, banded like 
the solar spectrum, or of solid 
hepatica, heliotrope, lilac or 
apricot, artfully blended and 
patterned with thrice the colors 
of the rainbow, silk coat, bloom- 
ers, salmon-colored stockings, 
open, suéde, strap slippers, cut 
so low at the instep as to be al- 
most sandals. What could be 
more not only becoming, but 
sensible, comfortable, health- 
ful, free as air? Every muscle, 
every point of their slender fig- 
ures is as free to contract, to bend, to sway, to run and 
leap and catch as in a bathing suit. The entire costume 
weighs barely a pound and a half, including the shoes, and 
each separate garment can be rolled up and held in the 
palm of one hand. 

The changes in her coiffure, her complexion, her frocks, 
are but the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual revolution. It is no mere coincidence that the 
vote and the short skirt, the ballot and the bloomer, ar- 
rived simultaneously, that the corset and the ‘‘Woman’s 
place is the home”’ legend faded out together. 


(Jere eta the flappers of 


Fashion’s Fetters of the Past 


ONSIDER just a moment what the mere physical 
emancipation means from the point of view of health 
and comfort—to say nothing of efficiency. 

Not only are the new sport suits and summer frocks as 
pretty as a flower garden, but they are light, comfortable, 
unhindering, sensible, healthful as well. For generations 
we doctors, hygienists, artists had been battering our heads 
against the Chinese Wall of feminine fashion in clothing, as 
burdensome, crippling, disease producing, hideous; but in 
vain. Suddenly about ten years ago women of their own 
accord entirely, without any relation whatever to the gen- 
erations of bombardment by the enemy, Man, began to sit 
up and take notice! They wanted to get somewhere and 
their skirts were in the way, and presto, Change! The 
piled-up imbecilities and taboos of tens of centuries were 
swept away in a twinkle. 

Women are like that. For years we superior and ra- 
tional males had been scolding and pitying them as abject 
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slaves of fashion, weak, crippled, hope- 
lessly handicapped in the battle of life 
by self-inflicted straitjackets and fetters. 
Then behold one fine morning we wake 
up to discover, with an astonishment 
bordering on dismay, that all bonds are 
loosened, all fetters struck off and women 
are actually more sensibly and healthfully 
dressed than we are! 

It is really a mystery just when and 
where the old-fashioned corsets did go. 
They just disappeared into thin air. We 
doctors will miss them terribly, for they 
could be so neatly blamed for 
every sort of feminine woe, from 
gallstones to anemia, from 
neurasthenia to consumption. 
Next to the liver they were our 
greatest explanatory conven- 
_ience and most useful diag- 
nostic refuge and last resort. 
And fortunately a good many 
disorders more or less connected 
with or attributed to the old- 
fashioned corset have disap- 
peared with it. 


Leaving aside questions of taste and modesty—the latter 
little short of ridiculous—the net, practical hygienic result 
of this revolution is that suddenly, in the twinkling of an 
eye, historically speaking, woman has turned the tables on 
us mocking males. And this without losing one iota of 
either beauty or charm, with as little visible effort as a 
daffodil, and, what probably delights her most of all, with- 
out letting us even suspect what she had in mind. In mil- 
itary parlance she has completely re-formed her lines, 
while presenting an unbroken front to the enemy. 

Last season it was the writer’s privilege to spend a 
winter on the Riviera and see the world’s championship 
tennis games at Nice, Monte Carlo and Mentone. 

The playing was wonderful, magical, almost too beau- 
tifully smooth and expert to be interesting, too good to be 
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$5 
true. It looked as if they were playing with trained 
and trick rackets. 7 
But the never-failing joy and delight of the & 
formance to the eye of any old health hound or eff; 
addict, was the costume of the women players. = 
of simplicity, comfort, freedom, and as graceful as | 

practical. a7 
A simple one-piece frock, reaching just six inches 
the knee, in white, dusty blue or pale pink, a knotted 
sash to match or contrast. Long silk stockings to; 
the frock; broad, low-heeled, ankle-height buckskin o 
vas shoes, and for a dash of color, a gay silk scarf } 
round the forehead to keep rebellious hair out of the 
et voila tout! f, 
a 


Safe, Sane and Sanitary Skirts — | 


HE matchless Suzanne, whom we had the good |) 
watch for ten or fifteen minutes, laughing and ch 
with her partner and opponents, scarcely twenty feet 
from our seats, was as simply, as comfortably dresse 
little girl at a summer camp picnic, and as littl 
conscious. With her straight, slender figure, her 
brunet color, graceful white frock and bright orang, 
bound round her blue-black hair, she was the pict 
free, happy, vigorous youth. ; 
And when we recall the incredible ¢| 
the long, long march toward freedom 
has been made within our own recolle 
Thousands of us who would indignan 
sent the application, or even mildest. 
cation of the invidious adjective “old 
clearly remember when every fem 
slightest pretension to social standin; 
ally waded about in public and swe 
billowing way, surrounded from her 
down by a huge metal-ribbed, balloon- | 
cage known as a crinoline or hoop ski 
The meaning and basis of this eri 
monstrosity being first to show th| 
wearer was lifted completely above 
cessity and possibility of manual | 
which she certainly was as long as she 
that captive balloon | 
And second becaus| 
cording to old id 
modesty, no one m 


= i 


.d to suspect that woman had such things as ankles, 
yne knees. 

- slowly and by degrees. First the front half of the 
was cut off, so as to avoid the ungraceful and em- 
sing tilting up of the front edge of the balloon skirt 
syer its wearer sat down. These wagon-tilt abom- 
ns were known as tilters. Then all hoops and bows 
ut out, except a ridiculous sort of market-basket or 
baby-buggy top, worn just below the small of the 
ind known as a bustle. This clung like a limpet to its 
or several years, then reluctantly gave place to an- 
imbecility, as ridiculously scant as the crinoline had 
voluminous, the pull-back skirt, whose name suffi- 
y damns it. Then followed the sheath or tube skirt, 
_devoted dervishes could only trot or shuffle in 
en-inch steps and had to hop like sparrows, with 
eet together, if they wanted to catch a car. Finally 
the dawn of reason and the blessed short or safe, sane 
anitary skirt, which we can never praise and prize 
ghly or be too profoundly and prayerfully thankful 
uong may she wave! 

2 pointed illustration of what swaddling bands were 
id away, what crippling weight and pressure lifted 
hips and backs, we may take President Coolidge’s 
reminder that forty years ago our grandmothers were 
d to swathe and burden themselves with fourteen 
half yards of gingham in order to feel properly 
d. While today our schoolgirls’ most voluminous 
or slip-on takes only a yard and a half of the same 
width stuff. The flapper is not merely thirteen 
of solid gingham to the good, but her georgette crépe 
3 scarcely more ounces than the gingham did pounds! 


The Taboo of ‘‘Unladylike’”’ 


R is there any grave pull-back or penalty attached to 
iis wonderful forward swing of the pendulum of fash- 
rif there be, all we can say is that so far we have been 
y unable to find it. Indeed, one troublesome disease, 
sis, or green-sickness, a serious form of anzmia in 
girls, so common as to be mentioned by the Eliza- 
1 poets, has faded almost completely out of existence. 
or once doctors on both sides of the Atlantic fail to 
‘and unanimously assign its striking decline to better 
ore open-air habits of living, better food, more sen- 
lothing and improved hygienic conditions generally. 
ough in classic feminine fashion, the final volie face, 
yernight visible revolution of the past two years, 
ewith bewildering suddenness, now that we look back 
a trace the steady progress of the outdoor-life-for- 
Jea, side by side with the sport-suits movement, in- 
ig as it rolls like a snowball. It began as Holmes 
| declared all health 
movements must be- 
gin, “with the grand- 
mothers.” 

Not a circulus 
viliosus, or ‘vicious 


| 
. 
| 
| 


"in the Way, and Presto, Change! The PiledsUp Imbecilities 


ne tes Were Swept Away in a Twinkle 
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circle,’”’ but a blessed circulus sanatus. First the 
taboo of “unladylike’’ was grudgingly lifted 
from rough, active, outdoor games for girls. 
Then a few of the bonds and straps of ladylike 
clothing were slackened a little, to give girls a 
Chinaman’s chance. Once fairly in the game, 
girls demanded 
more freedom, and 
thus the ball shot 
ahead toward the 
goal, by one for- 
ward pass after an- 
other, nowfrom the 
left end, next from 
right, until now 
girls and women 
have lighter, 
healthier, more 
comfortable sport 
suits and street 
suits and everyday 
suits than have the 
men. 

Indeed, it is high 
time we men woke 
up and bestirred 
ourselvespromptly. 
Not only are we in 
danger of losing 
some of our most 
highly prized ath- 
letic records— 
long-distance 
swimming, for in- 
stance—but we 
actually find our- 
selves frequently in 
the humiliating po- 
sition of envying 
girls and women 
the superior com- 
fort and sensible- 
ness of their 
costumes, 

May we go about 
in publicinsummer 
clad in sleeveless 
silk jerseys, knee 
pants, long silk or 
lisle stockings 
and bare knees? 
We may not! 

Are we permitted even in the direst of dog days to take 
off our suffocating, sweat-box coats and go about com- 
fortably and sensibly in spotless sport shirts and belted 
tennis trousers? 

Answer is, thunderingly and disgustedly, No! 

Can we even throw off our choking collars—softness 
doesn’t make them one iota less tight—and go down street 
with the neckbands of our shirts unbuttoned and tucked 
in, to say nothing of cut well below our collar bones? 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘Not a chance!”’ 

And on whom can we lay the blame because we swelter 
thus in tropic hells every summer? Nobody but our own 
silly, snobbish selves! 

The more sensible sex would excuse us gladly and sym- 
pathetically, but we are so afraid of doing something 
which isn’t good form that we still hug our fetters. 

But to paraphrase what the boys used to sing in the 
Army at reveille in the chill dawns: 


Some day we’re going to murder the bugler, 
Some day they’re going to find him dead. 
And when we catch that son-of-a-gun, 

The guy that rivets our tunics on, 

He’ll spend the rest of his life in bed. 


And at the same time our masculine sense of 
superiority is assailed from another quarter. The 
athletic girl of today is not only notoriously taller 
than her mother, but with alarming frequency 
is taller than her brothers and the brothers of 
her girl friends also. Boys and young men are 
beginning to be sensitive about walking abroad 
with girls who are half a head taller than they are. 
_ One even hears of bitter plaints from willowy 
young “‘daughters of the gods, who are divinely 
tall,’ that they are seriously handicapped in 
securing partners at a dance or in games because 
boys feel embarrassed at having to look up to 
girls when they talk to them. They assert that 
they are driven to cultivate and affect a 
droopy, round-shouldered gait and lacka- 
daisical carriage in order to avoid embar- 
rassing their men friends and driving them 
to the company of more fairylike maidens. 

Whether the girls of the past three dec- 
ades gradually became taller and more 
Grecian as a result of their increasing 


And the New Auto-Born Costumes are Just as Convenient, as Comfortable, 
as Becoming for the Farmer and His Boys as They are for His Womenfolk 
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outdoor life and athletic 
habits, or whether the su- 
perb Winged Victory type 
of maiden suddenly became 
fashionable and the rising 
= generation promptly played 
up to the type, is one of those 
things which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary asserted, ‘‘No fellah 
evah can find out.” 

But there is the blessed 
coincidence visible to the 
eye every day upon our 
streets, while the study of 
thousands of actual meas- 
urements taken in the gym- 
nasiumsof Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith and other colleges and 
academies for women show 
that the college and high- 
school girl of today averages 
one and a half inches taller, 
three to ten pounds heavier 
and two inches 
greater chest ex- 
pansion than her 
predecessor of 
thirty years ago. 

The first and 
most eager anxiety 
about injurious 
after effects is as to 
the danger of chill, 
with its alleged 
Pandora’s brood of 
evils—bronchitis, 
rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia—due to this 
drastic reduction of 
clothing to an abso- 
lute minimum. 
But this can be 
quickly allayed, be- 
cause like nearly all 
the other worries 
and dreads that 
haunt us about 
catching cold, it is 
almost pure illu- 
sion. Serious illness 
seldom comes from 
mere exposure to 
cold, and very few minor ailments. Less than ten per cent 
of all cases of pneumonia, for instance, even give a history 
of exposure to cold or wet, and ninety times out of a hun- 
dred the chill that you feel just before you come down with 
pneumonia or influenza or bronchitis or rheumatism is the 
ripe result and sign of an infection caught from three to ten 
days before, while a thermometer placed between your 
chattering teeth would register 103. 


Illusions About Catching Cold 


HE dreadful effects of exposure of our delicate daughters 

to midwinter blasts in a one-pound suit of silk are exactly 
and entirely nothing at all. All the death rates of diseases 
supposed to be due to or aggravated by exposure—consump- 
tion, pneumonia, influenza, bronchitis, rheumatism—have 
fallen from thirty to fifty per cent in the past thirty years. 
And the death rate in all these is lower in women than 


-in men! 


There is a substantial basis for the remark of one of our 
jokesmiths that in Alaska the two things which stood the 
cold best were Polar bears and ladies’ ankles. 

Indeed, as the late Dr. Dudley Sargent, of Harvard, and 
other expert physical directors pointed out years ago, 
women actually stand most kinds of exposure to cold bet- 
ter than men. For instance, the paralyzing chill of long- 
distance swimming. At the Brussels Olympic Games the 
longest string of medals, outside of Finland, was carried off 
by an American girl, a mere child of fifteen, who literally 
swept the board in all classes of diving and swimming, 
plain and fancy, speed and long distance. 

And now that the senseless old taboo has been broken— 
that it was not becoming, scarcely even decent, for a 
woman to compete in a public athletic contest, though 
there never was the slightest compunction or delicacy 
about making her an overworked half-starved beast of 
burden in the coarsest and foulest of field work—women 
are forging to the front in all swimming and water events 
all over the world. Pick up any newspaper that comes to 
hand, here or in Europe, turn to the sports column and you 
will probably find two or more women in the first six or 
seven that finished the water races. 

Part of this speed and endurance in the water is probably 
due to the fact that woman has naturally more perfectly 
streamline contours, and slips and glides gracefully through 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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HEN Ben started north with the Turtle, splashing 
\ \ over the asphalt in the rain, it was his first idea to 
drive to Mrs. Bullock’s and leave the taxi out all 

night in front of the house. 

“Then first thing in the morning,” he thought, “I can 
find some firm that deals in secondhand cabs—any taxi 
driver could tell me—and take it around and sell it before 
I go to work.” 

But one by one a number of objections arose to this sim- 
plicity. 

“‘T might get pinched for parking all night in front of the 
house,”’ he thought. ‘‘And maybe it will take quite a while 
to find a good dealer in the morning. If Old Crusty found 
it out he might tumble to something.” 

The next best thing, obviously, was to leave the taxi in 
a garage. 

“Tomorrow’s Saturday,” he thought, ‘‘and I’ll have all 
afternoon to sell her. So if I put her up somewhere for the 
night, not far from the house % 

The little garage next to the paint shop arose to his 
mind—the little garage where the Turtle was about to back 
in when he had first seen her. The charges there would 
surely be moderate, and it was only a few blocks to Mrs. 
Bullock’s. 

“That’s best,” he nodded. ‘‘I’ll drive up to Fifty- 
seventh Street and then turn east.” 

He had reached Madison Square by then and the traffic 
was beginning to grow thicker, cars swooping, out of side 
streets, and demanding all the skill he possessed. And 
truth to tell, his skill was not extraordinary, especially in 
that driving rain. For though he had often driven his 
father’s delivery truck around Norwich, after all there is 
some slight difference between Norwich and New York. 
So Benny rolled along cautiously, slowly, his foot ready for 
the brake at every intersection. 

At Thirty-second Street, a prospective passenger wildly 
hailed him from a doorway, ‘‘Taxi! Taxi!” 

*“Fat chance!’’ muttered Ben to himself, opening the gas 
a little. He noticed then that his flag was up and he pushed 
it down to show that he was engaged. 

“‘She’s got a good little engine,’”’ he thought, noticing 
how well she picked up. ‘‘Funny—if a fellow had one of 
these things, I guess he could make some sort of a living.” 

He began dreaming then of a gentleman adventurer, one 
who worked irreproachably in the daytime—say, a young 
banker, or even a young architect—and who amused him- 
self by buying a taxi and cruising out every evening in 
search of excitement. 


/ 
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“You Start Off Pretty Good,”’ 
Said Red:sNeck Derisively 


“Yes, sir; and I’ll bet he’d find it too,”’ Ben was think- 
ing, when all at once he nearly found some himself—a 
limousine pouncing out of West Forty-fifth Street and 
springing right for him. Ben swerved and skidded, and the 
limousine followed suit; and though for one sickening 
moment he thought he was going to smash into an ap- 
proaching trolley, he missed it by a hair and finally straight- 
ened out again; and after that he dreamed less and watched 
the corners more. 

At the little garage he stopped; and climbing out from 
under the wheel, he tried the garage door, and finding it 
locked, he first knocked on it, then pounded on it and then 
rattled it, quite in the immemorial manner. After the third 
rattle he heard a sleepy voice inside and then the door slid 
open. It was dark in the doorway—there was only the faint- 
est glimmer of light in the garage—and all that Ben could 
see of the attendant was a vaguely misshapen little figure, 
something like Mr. Punch in the pantomime, and a wise 
fat face peering up at him with the squint which generally 
indicates myopia. 

“To, Jersey,”? mumbled Mr. Punch. ‘Just about give 
you up.” 

“He thinks I’m the fellow who sold me the taxi,” 
thought Benny, and was about to straighten out this con- 
fusion of identity when he noticed that there was only 
room for one more car in the little garage. ‘‘He might not 
let me in,’ he thought. ‘“‘He might go on waiting for 
Jersey.’’ And now that he had brought the Turtle to its 
resting place, he hated to think of driving off again into the 
wet night. That affair with the limousine, you see, had 
been a close call, and Ben was in a state of reaction, his 
morale a bit shaken, and much preferring to be on his own 
legs than to have another session in the driver’s seat. And 
so he hesitated, but Mr. Punch didn’t. The latter had 
fastened the door open and was making a gesture of impa- 
tience. ; 

“All set,’ he said. ‘‘Back her in.” 

So Ben backed her in, and luck being with him, he made 
a fairly good job of it. 

“What kep’ you so late?” asked Mr. Punch. 

“Had a fare I couldn’t shake off,”’ said Ben shortly. 

Mr. Punch mumbled again. He had a very low mumble, 
but Ben understood him to say, “‘I’d change her complexion 
and give her new numbers.” 

“He thinks I ought to change my girl, I guess,’”’ thought 
Ben, as he started off for Mrs. Bullock’s a few minutes 
later. ‘‘They seem to know each other pretty well. Oh, 


‘well, I can tell him tomorrow. And anyhow, the car’s put 
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up for the night, 
that’s the main thi 
But, ofcourse, it w; 
the main thing. The) 
thing had happened, 
he and Rose had 
riding down to Gran 
Park together and 
had started by pa 
the back of his hand 
gradually at first, 
soon with magie sj 
the memory of this 
the dominating pla 
his mind. | 
“Oh, if I were rie 
I were only rich! 
told himself, almost 
passion, as he sat o| 
edge of his bed that 
just before turning 
Many a young 
has had that “if” 
first this world beg 
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EXT morning < 

office, when 
wasn’t much to do 
slipped the bung 
sketches up on the: 
ing board. He. 
waked in the night 
a great idea— of si 
the living room 1 
three steps below th 
of the house, so | 
from whichever room you saw it, it would look like a | 
fortable old nest, hollowed out as though by the wi 
time, a pool of peace, a quiet vale, a dell of deep del 

“Gee, that looks good!’’ he breathed as he worked ;| 

Other ideas began to crowd in on him—open fire} 
in the bedrooms, a wall sundial in the flower court, ti 
the outside window sills. | 

“Look out!’’ muttered Cockeye from the corner 
mouth. 

It was Miss Daggett again. Mr. Whitby was w{ 
on the telephone. Ben hastily put his sketches awa} 
did a nose dive down the stairs. | 

“Hello,” said a gentle voice at the other end of the! 

“Hello,” said Ben, quavering a bit. | 

“T felt I wanted to call you up,” said Rose, “ay 
how you were this morning.” | 

“That’s awfully nice of you,’’ said Ben, making el 

} 


es” 


little motion, and beaming, as though he had some ¢ 
idea that she might be able to see him. ‘‘I’m feelin) 
thanks. Never better in my life!”’ You could almos ( 
his health improving every word he spoke. He wan} 
add “‘Especially since I heard your voice,” but was | 
it would sound fresh. So rather more tamely he sé | 
stead, ‘‘And you?” ; j 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said. ‘Ought to be, Ik 
1?—the way you looked after me last night. But 115 
afraid that you might have caught cold.” | 


“No!” scoffed Ben. ‘‘Not the least sign of a cold 
tell me, was everything all right when you got } 
night?”’ ; 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I was the first one in. They cee 
about five minutes later. I was so excited. He’s ju 
for the office,’ she added, “‘so I thought it would be: 
time to call you up.” | 

She paused then, as though waiting for him to say " 
thing which he hadn’t said yet—a recurring pause 
grew more noticeable as the talk continued—and 3 
Benny began to tumble. At 

“T ought to ask her when I can see her aga), 
thought; and glad enough then that she couldn’t se! 
he fumbled in his waistcoat pocket and counted his 1)! 
as well as he could with one hand. There was eighte ¢ 
lars of his fortune left—and fifteen of this was duet 
Bullock when he reached home that noon. And whtJ 
realize that Messrs. Schermerhorn, Schuyler & F 
paid their force by the month and that it was 0n|! 
eighteenth of April that day, you will begin to unde? 
that Benny wasn’t exactly ready for another party ij 
one of the night before. 4 

ee) ony he thought, ‘‘I’d have to get mi 
pressed : 


. No, sir. No use talking. I’ve got) * 

that darned old bus before I can see her again.” | 
But just as he reached that wise decision she n}é 
pause that was at once so mute and so eloquent thaP 
old Ben simply couldn’t stand it any longer. 


=| 


- 


ee 


an sell it this afternoon,”’ he hurriedly told himself; 
en aloud, ‘‘Say, listen 
s?’’ she contentedly murmured, as though already 
ng what was coming. 
hen am I going to see you again?” 
1, I don’t know.” And then more shyly, “Do you 
‘Ome 
u know I do!” 
this time, of course, Ben was still more or less busy 
is thinking. 
night not be able to sell it this afternoon,” he was tell- 
aself. “So I’d better not say anything about tonight. 
morrow’s Sunday, and maybe a nice walk —— 
yw about tomorrow?” he asked aloud then. 
ink you could get away?” 
night be able to,’’ she thoughtfully answered, and 
th a laugh in her voice as well, ‘“‘if it didn’t look too 
~ You know—I think I told you—I have an aunt in 
tochelle. I might go up and visit her.” 
of Ben’s inspirations came to him then and Lan his 
ingle, one of those inspirations which come to us all 
ad then, especially in the springtime as the moon is 
g full. 
y, listen!’”’ he exclaimed in a deeper voice. 
s? ” . 
e got a surprise for you.” if 
, lovely! Can’t you just feel me thrilling?” - 
ape nothing. You ought to see me! What time do 
link you can leave in the morning—to Visit your 
1 New Rochelle?” 
|, about ten.” ' 
ae! Now listen! At ten o’clock tomorrow morning a 
ill stop for you in front of your house.” 
is? ” 
d you're to come out and get in, and you're not to 
prised, no matter what you see.” 
it how perfectly maddening!”’ she almost squealed. 
ime what it is!” 
wouldn’t tell her, though, and she was still coaxing 
‘Mr. Schermerhorn arrived—and you can get some 
dea from this 
ong Benny 
ose had been 
ig together. 
jay remember 
he telephone 
at Schermer- 
Schuyler & 
(e’s were pan- 
with leaded 
; and Mr. 
erhorn gave 
inior drafts- 
ich a look as 
ched by. 
ee themat- 
‘asked Rose, 
iz something 
vi other end 


“Do 


ire. 
smeone has 
me in,” said 
1 a guarded 


C1” said Rose, evi- 
] guessing. “‘I’d 
€run along then. 
lgood-by; I’ll see 
imorrow.”’ 
Va then they both 
; for the other to 
2p first; and after 
la minute of this, 
ig sure she was not 
»3enny pitched his 
.0wn very low and 
s' Good-by.” 
\od-by,” she mur- 
back. 
h clicked up then 
2 left the booth, 
n up the stairs 
land nearly walk- 
ito the water cooler 
I floor above. He 
1} do much more 
‘Ithat morning, 
peasnett industri- 
1—dreamed and 
le and put a few 
Sn his bungalow 
ices whenever he 
hance, 
next morning it 
 ;owering—April’s 
tears this time, 
great storm of 
g—and Benny 
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put on his raincoat before starting for the garage. In one of 
his pockets he stuffed an old soft shirt in order to give the 
Turtle a rubdown, as generations of Bennies before him 
had shone their buggies before going to see their girls, But 
when Mr. Punch came in answer to his summons and slid 
the door back, he saw that his car had already been 
cleaned—cleaned, indeed, with such apparent thorough- 
ness that he could hardly recognize it. 

“Told you I’d change her complexion,’’ said Mr. Punch, 
mumbling a bit as he made sure that the back number 
plate was tight. ‘‘Better be careful, though, and watch 
your step, though I guess you’re safe enough.” 

As Ben vaguely remembered it, the Turtle’s color had 

been an olive green. At least it had looked that color when 
wet. But now it was a dark red. 
. “Maybe they dry that way,” he thought, peteine in the 
driver’s seat and clicking the flag down. ‘‘She certainly 
looks better than I thought she did. I ought to have no 
trouble selling her now.” 

He carefully ran her out over the sidewalk and turned 
down Lexington Avenue, excitement at his coming ad- 
venture soon driving other reflections from his mind. 

‘‘T wonder what she’ll say when she sees me,”’ he exult- 
ingly thought to himself; and then exultation passing and 
a heavy-stomached fear taking its place—‘‘ Perhaps she 
won’t like it,’”’ he thought. ‘‘Perhaps she’ll think it’s 
funny and won’t getin.’”’ Fear deepened for a moment into 
something like despair, but. that passed as quickly as. it 
came, and he was soon exulting again. “‘I’ll bet she never 
had anything like this happen before! I know if I was a 
girl I’d like it!’”’ But once again the pendulum swung and 
reached the arc of a fearfulness so deep that it made his 
throat ache. ‘‘Maybe she’ll think I’m not to be trusted, 
turning up like this, owning a taxi, and never having told 
her about it. Maybe she’ll wonder where I’m going to take 
her, Iknowif I was a girl I’d think twice about getting in.” 

Fortunately for Benny and his emotional parabolas, the 
Sunday traffic had not 
yet warmed up, the 
corners empty yet of 


+7 


‘Do You Know What I've Been Thinking ?’’ She Said, Stilt arenes by the Driver’s Seat as Though 
Telling the Chauffeur Where to Take Her 
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whistling cops, the Avenue nearly deserted. So he not 
only escaped collision but made good time as well, reach- 
ing the north side of Gramercy Park at a quarter to ten 
and pulling up against the curbstone, well out of sight 
of Mr. Schermerhorn’s house, which was on the other side 
of the green. The shower had stopped and patches of blue 
were beginning to grow in the south. 

“The sun’ll be out first thing you know,” 
told himself. 

It came out while he was measuring his tank of gas, and 
turned the park into an eyeful of beauty. Drab and dead 
one minute, the next it was fairly teeming with life and 
color. The raindrops on the bushes turned to jewels and 
you could almost smell the grass grow. A robin sang, but 
kept his eyes open, and presently darted down into the 
grass and played tug-of-war with his breakfast—grace 
before meat, it might be said, and a lesson to worms that 
they ought to learn to sing. 


1”? 


“Gee, it’s a great day! 


Ben sagely 


thought Ben, sitting where he 
could feel the sun on him. “I never knew a spring like this 
before!” Exultation again, you understand. And then 
thoughtfulness took its place. “I wonder if I ought to take 
my raincoat off. It’s pretty warm.” He decided for the 
present to wear it—not only to wear it but to keep it 
clasped around his neck. “‘Then if Old Crusty’s at the 
window, he won’t-have a tinker’s chance to recognize me.”’ 
At five minutes to ten he went into the back of the taxi 
and carefully, almost tenderly, began dusting it with the 
old shirt. It was a battered little cabin, with unusually 
small lights on the sides and back; but the leather cushions 
were soft enough, and he polished them till they shone. 
He lifted the seat, to get his cloth along the back, and there 
in ‘the lint and rubbish was a string of light that might have 
been star dust, white rays from Sirius, red from Betelgeuse 
and a heavenly blue from Vega’s twinkling eye. 
“Good Lord!” breathed Ben as he carefully picked it up. 
It was a bracelet, nothing large and nothing garish, but cer- 
tainly a thing of well-nigh perfect 
~ beauty after its kind. It was built 
of platinum links—small rectangular 
links, each set with an oblong-shaped 

~-diamond, and every diamond appar- 
ently intent on outdoing its next-door 
neighbor. 

“Must. have dropped there from one 
of Jersey’s fares,’ Ben told himself. 
“T wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there’s a re- 
ward out for it.” 

That was as far as he 
got then in the line of 
direct thought, losing 
himself in asea of vague 
reflections. He must 
turn it in, of course. 
He must look up the 
papers. He could get 
Jersey’s address from 
the little garage next 
door to the paint 
shop. Achurch 
clock, chiming the 
hour, brought him to 
earth again. 

*‘T’ll show it to Rose 
and see what she 
thinks about it,’’ he 
hurriedly concluded, 
putting it in a waist- 
coat pocket. And then 
after a turn of the 
crank that nearly lifted 
the Turtle off itsfeet, he 
climbed back into the driver’s seat and pulled up, 
a minute later, in front of Mr. Schermerhorn’s. 

“Now!” he thought, his heart almost ceas- 
ing to beat, getting ready, it might be said, and 
drawing breath for some tremendous effort. 
“Now we'll see!”’ 

At first nothing happened; at least nothing 
the eye could see. But in that mystical region 
which is somewhere in every man—that invis- 
ible arena where he stages his most important 
battles and does his greatest stunts—a string of 
elephants slowly marched out and stood side by 
side; and Benny’s heart seemed to draw another 
full breath, but didn’t yet do its jump. 

‘Perhaps she’s recognized me and won’t come 
out,” he thought, trying to bury his face a little 
farther in his collar. 

A herd of camels dimly appeared and ranged 
themselves side by side in line with the elephants. 

“Perhaps Old Crusty heard me over the tele- 
phone yesterday, and he’ll come out instead.” 

A string of giraffes came then and lined up 
with the camels, and still Ben’s heart breath- 
lessly waited and almost suffocated him. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Behind the Franc 


T IS supposed to be nobody’s business what a nation 

does with its own, provided the consequences of its acts 
are confined to itself; but since nations have become 
neighbors, with their kitchen windows wide open, and we 
are obliged to bear intimate and vital relations with one 
another on the basis of character and good faith, internal 
issues make external news. The world’s interest in this 
news is much deeper than curiosity. 

The frane belongs to the French. What they choose to 
do with it is primarily their own concern. Nevertheless the 
outcome of the struggle with temptation now taking place 
in the French mind may be of tremendous importance at 
large. The way of a great civilized nation with the faith 
and principle of private property is in fact everybody’s 
business. 

If in the case of war or in any emergency it becomes 
necessary to appropriate private property to a national 
end, that can be understood. It is honest. No faith is 
broken. But first to borrow it upon a solemn pledge to re- 
turn it and then afterward to appropriate it as a matter of 
political expediency is quite another thing. And that is 
precisely what inflation does. That is what it means to talk 
of stabilizing or remonetizing the franc. The only difference 
between stabilizing the franc at a quarter of its former gold 
value and repudiating it flatly, as Germany did with the 
mark, is one of degree. There is no contrast of principle. 
In one case the government appropriates three-quarters of 
what it borrowed; in the other case it takes all. But it is 
not really the government, of course, that takes it. That 
act is one of people—one class against another. 

Unfortunately, the outcome is already indicated. Mon- 
sieur Caillaux, the financial genius whom France called up 
from oblivion to transact a miracle, began by denouncing 
his predecessors for having gone on so long with inflation. 
Particularly he denounced Monsieur Herriot for having 
added four billion francs to the currency in his short career 
of power. And then, as an immediate measure, Monsieur 
Caillaux himself proposes to issue six billion frances more, 
thereby increasing the volume of money 13 per cent. 

In the progress of inflation there comes a point from 
which it seems impossible to go back. There comes at last 
a point at which finance itself wavers. There is by that 
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time a great gambling stake on the side of insolvency. As 
inflation proceeds, the borrower is enriched, for he pays 
off his debt with depreciated money. If it goes to the end, 
as it did in Germany, the borrower is simply possessed of 
what he borrowed. That which was wealth when he bor- 
rowed it is returned to the owner in the form of worthless 
paper money. The debtor is miraculously cleared of his 
debts; the creditor is ruined. Seeing this in vista, debtors 
multiply. The way to get rich is to borrow. That is how 
there comes to be a great invisible gambling stake on the 
side of inflation, even to the length of repudiation. 

Behind the obscurities of financial language in which the 
franc’s situation is draped there is one very simple ques- 
tion—only one. Shall the france be permanently stabilized, 
revalued, remonetized—that is to say, fixed in gold value, 
at five cents, four cents, three cents, where its old value 
was nineteen cents? That is not the question. That is only 
the disguise of it. The question is, Shall the money the 
government borrowed from some of its people on the 
pledge of all of them to repay it be returned, or shall an 
arbitrary proportion of it—say, three-quarters or four- 
fifths—be confiscated? 

Monsieur Caillaux says the financial condition of France 
is desperate. The only reason why it is any more so—if it 
is—than the postwar condition of Great Britain was, isthat 
the French answer to this question has been too long post- 
poned. And now a cynical philosophy has crystallized about 
it. Those whose wealth was borrowed have suffered the 
shock of losing it. They have found ways of doing without 
it. Besides, most of them are already old; many of them 
are dead; their heirs would benefit. Why penalize the 
present and future of France for what is past? 

As for the present or future being penalized, that is 
sophisticated nonsense. Great Britain made the decision 
promptly in an Anglo-Saxon manner. Her future has not 
been penalized by keeping faith with the lender. And if 
this is not an adequate answer, you have only to reflect upon 
what restitution means. When people as a whole tax them- 
selves to return the wealth they have borrowed from some 
of themselves, what becomes of it? It is not lost or wasted. 
It does not leave the country. It passes from one set of 
hands to another. That is all. The conflict is over posses- 
sion. And the question is basically moral, not financial. 

The indifference of organized finance to this aspect of 
inflation is humiliating.’ It preaches heartily against the 
evil, but holds itself powerless to act in the one way it 
might. A nation may repudiate its money and immediately 
float an international gold loan under the best auspices of 
finance. Apparently the world has yet to realize what a 
terrifically sinister weapon inflation may be in the hands of 
the demagogue. The demagogue himself has not realized 
it. But undoubtedly he will. Revolution, by comparison, 
is a crude and uncertain way of redistributing wealth. 


The Tariff on Sugar 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has again given demonstra- 

tion of his native good sense. He has refused to cut 
the tariff on sugar. Under the provisions of the Tariff Act 
the Tariff Commission in 1923 began an investigation into 
the costs of sugar at home and abroad. At that time the 
wholesale price of granulated sugar in New York was 
nearly eight and a half cents a pound. Recently the price 
has been about five and a half cents a pound. This reduc- 
tion in price has nullified the claim that the current tariff 
on sugar was keeping the price high. From the standpoint 
of the consumer, therefore, the decision given below is 
largely academic. 

The Tariff Commission did not originally investigate the 
cost of sugar in toto, but, instead, the cost of making sugar 
out of cane and beet. The data were very complex; in part 
contradictory and in part not susceptible of clear-cut inter- 
pretation. Fluctuations in prices have made the data still 
more confusing. The accounting of the respective proc- 


esses and practices was not concordant. The Tariff Com- . 


mission voted three to two in favor of recommending a 
reduction of half a cent a pound in the duty. No scientist 
could have reached any conclusion from the data, which the 
President evidently sized up with the precepts of common 
sense. Above all else, there was nothing to establish the 


? 
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inference that differences in costs of production i in. 
would hold for 1925. a 

The real question before the country is the cost of ra 
sugar beets, not the cost of making sugar out of sugar bh 
And the tariff designed for protection must reach t¢ 
beet grower. 

As a result of consideration of the data of theted 
recent investigations by the Tariff Commission it is b 
ning to be made apparent that agriculture and mai 
ture are not comparable before the tariff, as has been, 
erally assumed. Production costs mean different thin 
agriculture and in industry. Accounting practice is d 
ent in the two. What the farmer needs in a tariff —if, a 
when he needs protection—is not secured on the ba: 
mere cost accounting so that American products and fo 
products stand on the same cost basis in competitive | 
kets. In short, it is becoming clear that basing all tari 
comparable costs of production is a spurious and falla 
procedure that does not do what it pretends to do and 
not yield what it was hoped it would yield. In vik | 
these developments President Coolidge is wise in dec 
to suspend action. 


To the Class of 1929 | 


NDERGRADUATE life at our American colle 
not what it was. If we are to believe the testimo 
men who took their degrees in the 90’s or in the first 
of the new century, their sons who are now in college 
harder than they did, behave better and have a sane 
more mature outlook on life and on the world at lar 
the fathers are correctly informed, the younger gene! 
has a livelier sense of obligation than the one whicl | 
ceded it, has its good times in wholesomer ways anc 
fines the cakes and ale of academic life to a narrower; 
of its horizon. | 
It will be said in some quarters that these rosy op! 
are largely the outcome of parental pride and opti! 
This may be in a measure true; but there are nev r 
cogent reasons for believing that a higher type of ¢ 
student is in process of evolution. ip 
In 1895 any boy who could pass the entrance exa 
tions, pay his fees, maintain a fair standing ar 
with reasonable decorum, had a first lien upon a ¢ 
education. This is no longer true. Today there ‘ re 
boys who can meet all these requirements than tl he 
places in the colleges to hold them. The adoption 
lective methods, over and above the written en 
examinations, has been the logical result. This 
tendency applies not only to entrance into coll 
continuance there. Outside pressure will contin al 
for the adoption of higher standards of scholarship | 
general character throughout the entire college cow: 
Trustees and faculty, who have it within their} po 
fix and alter these standards, feel that they are bol) 
make them more and more rigid. They regard then | 
as stewards of the endowment fund which enabl| 
college to carry on and to offer academic educat} 
about one-half of its actual cost. They are disposed | 
lieve therefore that in determining who shall and wh) 
not have college training at half price, they shoul¢! 
those who seem likely to derive the greatest benefi| 
higher education and who may be expected to emp], 
advantages they have enjoyed in the most enlig P 
service to the community as a whole. 
Logical as this theory is, it would be easily poss! 
misapply it, with disastrous results. Very few of the 
problems presented by a thousand undergraduates f 
solved by a standard formula; and no one knows) 
than our college presidents how futile it would be t«? 
high scholarship the sole requisite for continued a 
bility. The greasy grinds, as they used to be called,” 
make the greatest splash in the world; and one rei 
least one shrewd old college president who used to 8! 
he always took particular pains to keep on good tert 
the i had to drop because they fell behind i | 
studies, |or expel for misconduct, for he had noticed # 
many of them accumulated large fortunes and beca* 
eral givers to endowment funds if friendly relation 
them were maintained. M4 
: | 


HEN the 
new Im- 
migration 
ntinto effect, 
<ing the percentage of foreign nationals who could 
she United States by the legal port of entry, it 
bi foregone conclusion to officials on the inside of 
suation that great numbers of aliens, refused ad- 
sace at the front door, would attempt to slip in ille- 
yy the side or rear entrances. The Act dammed the 
ntream at Ellis Island. It could not, in the very na- 
»| things, dry it up at its source; and so long as the 
ai itself remained in existence, with a strong Old 
‘pressure behind it driving it on, it was bound, like 
rtural force which meets an insurmountable obstacle 
sath, to turn aside, channel fresh courses and strive 
lt: into the country by way of our hitherto unguarded 
nes and borders. The vast stream of alien immigra- 
, is important to remember, was not instantly con- 
diut of existence by the mere enactment of the law. 
checked, it simply broke up into its component 
vhich then immediately reassembled into fresh pat- 
snd combinations, and under the leadership of vari- 
sjlugglers’ rings operating from Canada, Mexico and 
nderground channels and runways were formed to 
lie ineligible immigrants upon our prosperous soil. 
hialiens themselves, undeterred by the law, which 
y ‘gued was none of their making, were still strong in 
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their intention to enter. Some of them knew only three 
American words: ‘‘Detroit. Five dollars.’”’ Common, un- 
skilled labor in Detroit was fetching five and six dollars 
a day. Such tidings were enough to start them out on 
the long, uncertain trail. Self-interest moved them as it 
moves the bee and the ant and the boll weevil; just as 
self-interest and the care of its own citizens moved the 
American Government to restrict the stream; just as self- 
interest has moved all peoples and governments since man 
emerged from primal ooze. For the hard, inescapable fact 
is that for a nation, as for an individual, the law of 
self-interest—which is merely another name for self- 
preservation—comes first. But from the point of view of 
the alien this law was unjust, because, forsooth, it con- 
flicted with his own self-interest, his own private ambitions 
and desires. Therefore, away with it. Thumbs down. It 
was strictly up to Uncle Sam who made it to enforce it— 
if he could. And by the same reasoning, it was strictly 
up to the alien to evade it by hook or crook—if he 
could. 

Thus the two forces joined battle; and while they 
fought, entered a third party who exploited both sides. 
This was the smuggler, a battener upon the weak. In such 
manner the business of alien smuggling, hitherto a com- 
paratively minor industry concerned chiefly in traffic with 
the Chinese and Japanese, increased by leaps and bounds 
to major proportions, until now it is by way of being 
as well organized as its twin brother, the rum-running 
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industry, to which, 
indeed, it bears a 
strong family re- 
semblance in its 
methods and leadership. They might, in fact, be called 
the Roughstuff Twins. : 

So far, so good. And yet not so good for the law-evading 
alien. For where he came a cropper in his line of argument 
was in his naive presumption that the smugglers, the ring- 
leaders, to whom he paid over his meager, painfully earned 
hoard, would not double-cross him, but play squarely their 
end of the game. And this polite presumption the smug- 
glers, being chrome yellow straight through, conspicuously 
failed to fulfill. As a lot they are distinctly bad hombres. 
Recruited from water-front rats, cutthroats and racial 
outcasts, the criminal riffraff of all nations, attracted by 
the big money rewards, the ringleaders in this human traf- 
fic trim their unfortunate victims going and coming, re- 
lieve them of their wads without rendering the slightest 
quid pro quo, and when caught in a jam with the law, 
jettison them without mercy. It is only when caught with 
the goods on and haled into court that these ringleaders 
change into sky-blue philanthropists, shedding crocodile 
tears over the poor, ignorant alien caught in the meshes of 
a cruel law. 

Invariably they testify, “‘I felt sorry for them and was 
just trying to help them. I’m a poor man, but I took the 
risk and didn’t charge them a cent except for my gasoline.” 
Benefactors of humanity, they—martyrs in a good cause! 
But the immigration patrol tell a different tale. 
“These fellows,’’ said one patrol inspector, ‘‘are all- 
round tough guys. The fate of the alien’s the last thing 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Mr. Beans, I Wonder Why You Never “I’ve Had Dinner Ready and Your “‘Look Ahkere, Beans? Don’t You Ever ‘‘Now Listen to Me, Mr. Bull! Neither ¥ 
Can be Prompt at Meais Thoughtlessness Has Upset Ail My Keep Your Appointments? I’ve Been Nor Anyone Else Can Criticize So Pu, 
Plans for the Day”’ Waiting for You on the Corner Since tilious a Dog as Mr. Beans in My Pr 
Eleven o’Clock”’ ence. I Won’t Have Itt" 
The Sociable Countr ot a Hopeless Cas Hf She’s been a problem for us, but there’s one ray of 
ee c y ue Hop Case We think she’s in love with a fellow who gave up pla) 
SAID to my wife: ‘I am tired of the city, “T WAS looking for my daughter home from New York _ ing last year to open a commercial garage. We're] 
Where people are distant and cold. today,’’ remarked Grover Cleveland Smith, president she’ll throw herself away on him soon, and then | 
We live, as it were, in the midst of banditti of the First, Second and Third National Bank of Jones-_ thing’ll be all right.” —McCready Hus 
Whose only concern is our gold. ville; ‘‘but she wired that she couldn’t get a drawing-room 
I long for the country, where people befriend one, on the Luxurious Limited till the first of the week. Her Mother Goo ° 
: et od : ; se for tique Coll 
Discharging their neighborly debts. grandmother came to Indiana from Harrisburg, Pennsyl- for Antiq Ce eM 
Let's taste of the friendship they freely extend one.” vania, in a road wagon, and her mother never saw a rail- 4 pees was a mean thing, Tilly was a cat! | 
My wife murmured happily, “Let's!” road train till she was eighteen years old; but Kitty won’t Tilly came to my house, and grabbed a braided 
ride unless she can pay extra fare and buy two tickets so I went to’ Tilly’s house: Tilly wasvieeae | 
We moved to a village of gracious pretenses that she can use a drawing-room. Is’pose if Kitty ever has Pilbpennet ig hoi ae Bar duitchede Wai i 
With lilac and rose-bowered lanes, a daughter she’ll demand a private car. y y : | 
With houses distinguished by white picket fences “Kitty’s a sensitive girl. She says she has a genius for I went to Tilly’s house, Tilly was in bed, 
And windows with multiple panes. music, but she is stifling it because she says she never could I pulled out the fluted posts and beat her on the | 
But alas! the inhabitants seldom were seen or stand to have her work exploited for money. She’s even : . “hs . : . : * a 
Were glimpsed as a bird that has flown, afraid to hum where there’s a chance anybody’ll hear her There was a man in Our Town 
And though we maintained a receptive demeanor for fear somebody’ll put the notes down and take ’em to (The hero of my verse) i 
They left us severely alone. an opera producer. He dashed into an auction room 
And emptied o| 
The reason for this purse. | 
was—I’m mak- ji 
ingeeneeries And when he fo| 
tures— pure 1 
That each of them With d all his f 
sported a car, H had | 
And either they motored . hd onal | 
t to t ic- a | 
ie a Bie And filled f 
Or else they went “ee : | 
jaunting afar. oe tl 
Or if it so happened that Little Miss Muj, 
. She longed for 
something pre- itl (a 
vented Of walnut | | 
The use of their auto- wood in | if 
miobiies But the price 
They sat in their houses, wane i 
alone and con- The poor girlied' 
tented It frightenes 
And listened to radio Muffet | 
squeals. ee 


Once in my life nl 


I said to my wife: “In ried a wife, 


i And where? 
eh ck our fan- think, I spi 
; , : Buying old chi 
The country is social des i 
no more. 
Gone, gone are the va- And if step 
rious bees and the 
dances She fou: 
And neighborly vis- 
its of yore. “‘ Look at 
The modern inventions 
successfully free We wer 
folks 
Of ways isolation be- To jot 
gets. 


Let’s go back to town 
where at least we 
can see folks.” 

My wife murmured 
eagerly, ‘‘Let’s!”’ : 
—Stedman Brown. ‘ “Tes a Man’s World”? 
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Here's just the meal 
for children! 


This soup contains 15 different vegetables, 
nourishing cereals and invigorating 


beef broth! 


Growing children need the iron of the green vegetables. | 
They need the mineral salts so valuable in building | 
bone-tissue, the cereals so rich in nutriment. They need 
the wholesome tonic of rich beef broth. 


All of these are abundantly supplied in Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. A good hot bowlful of it is as tempting 
| and beneficial a luncheon or supper as you could give the 
) young ones. 


ny 


OUP COMPANY 9it * 
U.S.A- 


AMDEN, N.J,, U.S. 


Soup is so healthful because it keeps the appetite a 
vigorous, supplies needed food and aids the digestion. a 


Every mother should realize this and see that her 
children have the advantages that come from eating 


| en 
| good soup daily. Ya 
YY pris 
We're filled with gl an see, ify ie 
| e We ae he phacest eed fi a ee / 
| 21 kinds 12 cents a can Give us a spoon and Campbell’s soon— a 


Oh, then we'll never stop! 


| 
| 
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LUNCHEON 
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years of age I began to feel that I must 

find some way out of the intellectual 
dark tower in which I was confined. To be 
sure, my friends Lincoln, Franklin, Elihu 
Burritt—who remembers him now?—and 
some others were self-educated; but somany 
of my heroes knew Greek, Latin and the 
higher mathematics; so many of them had 
passed through that strange life which peo- 
ple led in schools that I imbibed the idea 
that I should have it too. And my little 
excursions into natural philosophy, bot- 
any and other regions on the frontiers of 
learning led me to think that the ex- 
ploration of these realms was my real vo- 
cation. And how I yearned to be somebody! 

But the exit from the dark tower was 
hidden. To go to school, except in the little country school- 
house across the slew, took money; and we had none. Some- 
one seemed to be waiting beforehand for every cent which 
dribbled into the family till. We were a family prone ‘to ill- 
nesses. Physicians lived intownsremote and their bills were 
only alittle less fearful than death—underpaid as they were. 
No family was ever more industrious; and what with cows 
and other livestock and poultry, we gradually attained a 
little better system of farming; but our surplus always 
went for debt. 

My mother favored selling out and moving toa college 
town, where she said she could have done something to help 
and father could have found some sort of work to support 
us while the children went to school; but father could not 
see himself making a living in town. It was something 
. new, and his nature turned instinctively to the known. 
The way out for me seemed nonexistent. 


B: THE time I was twelve or fourteen 


ko 


Nothing to Do But Teach 


HE summer before I was sixteen, however, I heard that 

our county superintendent of schools, Mr. W. S. 
Larmon, would hold at Grundy Center a new sort of school 
called a teachers’ institute. All the teachers in the county, 
all who wished to be teachers and any others who chose 
were invited to attend. It cost only a dollar to enroll, and 
there would bea corps of instructors; great people, learned 
people, who would teach us things—I had no idea what. I 
had really mastered the curriculum of our school. There 
was traditionally nothing in our society for a boy who was 
so good.a scholar but to become a county teacher. Hence 
there seemed a sound economic reason for my attending 
this institute; so I might go, it was decided. And thus I 
suddenly found myself out in the great world. 

The transition from the life in Colfax township to the 
little village of Grundy Center, the plunge into the classes 
meeting for lectures in that old wooden schoolhouse, was 
the most astounding leap of my whole life. I found myself 
a member of a body of young people who seemed to me to 
have been marvelously favored by fortune. They were all 


we ; = ve 
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**¥ Came to Apply for the School,’? Said I Quaveringly. 


abs sys 


so well-dressed, so much like the young people in my ro- 
mances, so self-possessed, so able to flirt with one another in 
the light of open day, walking brazenly along the streets, 
girls and boys together without the slightest look of con- 
sciousness! It was a new world. 

I doubt if I had white shirts to wear. I had paper col- 
lars, though, which came in boxes costing twenty-five cents 
a box and were thrown away when suflficiently soiled; but 
no cuffs. There was nothing obscene about the human 
wrist. This was fine for me, I showed so much of it. My 
cravats were bows which fastened to my collar button with 
rubber loops. My suit was bought ready-made, as a mat- 
ter of course, at the village store; and must have been far 
too short, for I was six feet tall and weighed about 150 
pounds. My shoes were the newest new that I had, and 
were blacked by myself. 

I had not yet overcome the maiden modesty which for- 
bade me to shave; and my face was downy along the jowls 
and on the upper lip, with a beard almost as heavy as that 
of one or two of the elderly spinsters in the A Class at the 
institute; but mine was a nice yellow down like that of the 
gosling, and the skin under it was quite as fair as that of 
any girl’s. My hair, however, was my humiliation. My 
brother had cut it for me the Sunday before the beginning 
of the institute; and I had gone out into my great world 
ignorant of the fact that what with a dull pair of shears and 
what with a basic departure of his barber’s ideals from 
those prevailing in the county seat, he had sent me forth as 
marked a man as though he had branded me with a hot 
iron, or as if I had been a Nazarite from birth with never a 
haircut to my name. 

Among the boys attending the institute was a chap— 
he is in the mercantile business now, somewhere out in 
California, where all the good Hawkeyes go, and within 
the past year I have had a letter from him—who made 
my haircut a matter of comment for the amusement of 
himself and others, and of misery, heartburnings and tor- 
ture to me. ix 

“‘T guess,”’ said he, speaking to a group of boys, “‘that 
the rats must have gnawed it off.” And then, when 
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“‘My Name is Quick. 
I’d Like to Teach Your School This Winter’’ 


BY 


HERBERT JOHN, 


I refused to recognize the applicati 
added, ‘‘You’ll have to have it eu 
won't you?” 

But as a matter of fact, such a stré 
as having it cut never occurred to n 
have done so would have been a wea 
in the face of criticism. I tossed my 
locks from my forehead, pursued 
tenor of my way and never told m) 
but suffered. I did—lI really suffere | 

There were about 100 of us at thi 
tute, which continued six weeks. W 
divided into three classes. The A Oli) 
composed of teachers holding fir 
tificates. Those with second-gra 
cates went into the B Class, an 
was a C Class for those with no i 


perience as teachers. We had no thirc 
certificates in those days. I should be sorry for the 
tional system which allowed any grade lower than1 
our second-grade teachers. I went into the e 
where, in the atmosphere of intense intellectuality, } 
forgot my hair and the caustic remarks upon it. ~ 


i 
a 
Deafness as a Campaign Asset 


UPERINTENDENT LARMON wasa farmer a) 
the good sense not to conduct his own institul| 
was afflicted with a selective deafness which enabled ! 
his political meetings as a candidate of the Anti-Mc| 
Party, to hear whatever he wished to hear and to | 
to all else. When the Anti-Monopoly agitation w| 
Mr. Larmon was opposed to it. After seeing the lighi® 
the Republican Party and addressed Anti-Monopol! 
ings. At one of these he made a name for himself t! 
that selective deafness of his. After his address? 
pressed a willingness to answer questions. An oppo! 
the audience asked him something like this: 
“‘Did you, or did you not, last year say that a 
Monopoly Party is composed of disappointed office 
and irresponsible agitators, and that every patriot 0| 
remain loyal to the party that saved the Union? n 
that was so then, isn’t it so now?” 
“T didn’t quite get that,” said Mr. Larmon, lean} 
ward with his hand back of his ear. ‘“ Will the gen? 
kindly repeat it?” — hi 
The question was repeated. Still Mr. Larmon ol 
quite get it. The questioner came close to the platio? 
shouted it. Mr. Larmon nodded his head and 
Clearly he now got it, and was about to answer. 
ers strained forward in anticipation. q 
“T was born,” said Mr. Larmon, smiling benign 
van A interrogator, “in Lancaster Coun 


vania. And now are there any other question: 
After that, anyone among us who answered 
by saying that he was born in Lancaster Coun 
vania, was held to be within his rights as an evag) 
(Continued on Page 30) ‘ 
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Taine $4795 


F.O.B. Detroit, Tax to be added 
Glassmobile Panels $35 Extra 


wer in the Hupmobile Eight—A soft, soothing purr; a mighty 
nd at the point of your toe. Speed—Buoyant, easy, dashing; or 
tained for mile after mile like a swift express train. Safety—Hair- 
uger acceleration from eight eager cylinders; the ground-gripping 
iety of four hydraulic brakes. Comfort—Complete relaxation; your 
iid a million miles removed from mechanical things. Here is the 
h of the fascinating new performance which made this car the 
iest-selling eight of its type in the world in less than six months. 


For summer and winter use, Hupmobile dealers _closed- -car protection from summer rains and 
are now fitting Hupmobile Eight open cars with _winter’s cold, with ample ventilation, quick 
Glassmobile equipment, asillustrated. Glassmo- application and removal whenever you wish, 
bile, at a slight additional cost, takes the place without tools, in four to fiveminutes. Clear vision 
of the ordinary side curtains, giving complete through a wide expanse of crystal-clear glass. 


Sedan, Now 82195; Coupe, Two or Four-Passenger, Now *2095; Touring Car, Now #1795; 
Roadster, Now £1795; Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now £1895. F. O. B. Detroit, tax to be added 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO “KNOW 


HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 


(Continued from Page 28) 

In Class C, I was soon, all unknown to myself, a source 
of great annoyance to my instructors. There were about 
half a dozen of us who pursued a policy which tended to 
turn the class into a debating school. At every oppor- 
tunity we started debates on points involved in every one 
of the common branches of study. It was a new and de- 
lightful experience to me to rise to my feet with questions, 
to have them answered by someone in the room, and to 
hold my own in my reply. I was like a racing colt just 
from the pasture out for the first time in trial heats on the 
track. I forgot all about my hair, and I believe I made the 
others forget it too. 

There was one girl who looked at me so admiringly that 
I was disgusted. I was disgusted because she was not the 
girl for whom I was fighting. The wonderful creature who 
governed the beating of my heart was a placid, plump lass 
of fourteen or so, the daughter of a family long prominent 
in the county. She had great black eyes, while mine were 
blue. Her hair and brows were black and her complexion 
was of the purest olive. I was her slave—or would have 
been if she had only indicated that she was willing to have 
me serve her. She was the queen of my dreams by day and 
by night. It was the most severe attack I had ever suf- 
fered. She never looked at me. I might in the most 
triumphant manner prove my position as to the correct 
mode of diagramming a sentence; but Lizzie—that was 
her name—never gave the slightest sign that she was in- 
terested, while that homely girl with the pimply face smiled 
at me from her seat over in the next row. Alas, how easily 
things go wrong! 


Among the Class:A Intellects 


HAD not yet plumbed the nethermost depths of despair, 

when the word was given out at general assembly that I, 
with two or more other debaters, was promoted to Class 
B; where I had scarcely had time to feel at home and free 
to enlighten the class on various things, when two of us 
were lifted bodily into the rare atmosphere of the A Class, 
among the first-grade teachers, and right under the eye of 
Prof. S. D. Gaylord, the conductor of the institute. It 
took me a long time to fathom the mystery of my eleva- 
tion. The fact is, however, that in the irrepressible ebulli- 
ence of our youthful conceit we were a source of annoyance 
to the instructors in the lower classes, and Professor Gay- 
lord had us brought into his own class, where he could sit 
on us whenever necessary, and where there were young 
women and men able to assist in the operation. As for me, 
I was very happy in the A Class, notwithstanding the fact 


She Was My Lady Fair and I 
Was Her Knight. She Was a 
Princess and I Her Champion 
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that Lizzie was lost to me—if one may be said to have lost 
what he never had. 

In Professor Gaylord I had an instructor who, it still 
seems to me, after a lifetime of more or less intimate ac- 
quaintance with teachers, was a wonderful one. He was 
from New England; Boston, I believe. I have never seen 
him or heard of him since he left Grundy Center, where he 
was principal of the village schools. He did far more for 
me than may seem possible when it is considered that I was 
under him for a total of not more than two or three months, 
when I was nearing sixteen, and the following autumn. We 
saw no more of him after Mr. Larmon ceased to be our 
county superintendent. He was a man of something like 
sixty, with gray hair, a florid face and a manner of ex- 
quisite courtesy. To hear him speak was an education for 
me. He may have been a very ordinary specimen of 
teacher, but I believe he was something superior. He 
dominated that gathering of the best teachers in the 
county, reénforced by a group from adjoining counties, by 
the force of his personality, his judgment and his learning. 

We also had an instructor named Tyndale Palmer, who 
gave one or two elocutionary entertainments. He was a 
hearty, energetic, attractive young man who could almost 
make it necessary to send out a flood alarm after he had 
rendered the Death of Poor Little Joe. He did more for 
me than any of the instructors excepting only Professor 
Gaylord. 

The A Class, too, did mea great deal of good. Iwas now 
one of a group of the most intelligent people in the county; 
for school-teaching was then a calling in which most of the 
energetic, thinking, developing personalities engaged—for 
a while at least. The teacher then stood in this respect far 
higher than now. All my classmates were years older than 
I. Many of them were college people. One was a Dart- 
mouth man. His full beard and gold-rimmed eyeglasses 
hanging by their cord gave him a look so scholarly and dis- 
tinguished that I was uplifted when he deigned to talk 
with me as a fellow human being. I was shocked when I 
discovered at the next institute that he had failed as a 
teacher, while I had scored a success, so far at least as 
having been able to secure the same school again. 

I wonder what ever became of John Addington, Tom 
Fitzgerald and August Neumann, who came over from 
Ackley. They easily stood at the head of the men in the 
class, in my opinion at least—big men, men of the world, 
it seemed to me. John Driscoll 
was more like me—an active young 
representative of the Irish. He is 
the only one of the Ackley crowd 
I have ever met since; and I ran ' 


into him as he stood, sore-footed and hoarse, ay 
ineffectual demonstrators for Governor Johnson of 
sota in the Democratic National Convention a 

I took the examination at the close of this 
emergence into the great world; and though I 
sixteen, I was given a certificate. Then I went outt 
for a school, as we called it. The certificated 
forth like a man looking for a job in the harves 
he found a school director willing to give him a tj 
victim was a German over in the northwest part 9 
township. His name was John Mennenga, [ 
search for a location on one of our farm horses, 
directed to a farmhouse some two or three milesing 
of where the town of Wellsburg now stands. Noth 
there then but the great house, barns and yards of 
Wells, whose great estate was always in my 
created the environment of J. Buckner Gowdy 
trilogy. I was not, however, in the character 
Gowdy, creating in the least that of Mr. George 


Obtaining My First School 


FARMER pulled out into the road with a lo 

as I approached the home of my director. 

driver to inquire as to where I could find Mr. 

“Dot’s me,’’ said he. | 

“Have you a teacher for your school for the 
term?’’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“T came to apply for the school,’ said I quay 
“My name is Quick. I live over in Colfax townst 
like to teach your school this winter.” | 

“You ain’t very old yet,” said he. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘but I’ve a pretty good perce 
certificate.”’ 

He looked at the certificate, showing very littl 
tion of understanding it. 

“‘Vell,”’ said he, “I guess you'll do.” And : 
had signed the written contract which he pi 
deed was done. A man would have given th 
choosing a wife scarcely less thought. 

My salary was twenty-five dollars a month, 
child in the school was German; and no Engl 
spoken on the playground or in the school except 
or in remarks addressed to me. I suppose that Ge 

(Continued on Page 32) | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

the language of everyday life in that neighborhood still; 
but even then children ten years old and over could read 
English with a fair degree of understanding; and the fact 
that the activities of the county, the township and the 
school district had to be carried on in English was slowly 
giving, even to the people who had come from Germany as 
adults,.a smattering of our language; and these same fac- 
tors were making them over into Americans. The process, 
however, was much more rapid and effectual along the edge 
of the German zone in localities like that of my father’s 
farm. There the neighbors of the old stock Americanized 
our German friends. 

I had now, all unassisted so far as advice was concerned, 
laid out my course for a while at least. I would teach both 
summer and winter, and thus have more time for study 
than I could have if I made a hand on the farm and taught 
only in the winter. My wages as a teacher would enable 
my father to hire such help as he needed in the early sum- 
mer, and my summer terms always ended so that I could 
work at home in haying and harvest, and thereafter until 
most of the fall’s work was done, except for a portion of the 
corn husking and the time when I should be at the teach- 
ers’ institute. I had no idea that my wages belonged to me 
or that there was anything unjust in my turning them over 
to my father after my small personal needs were taken care 
of. Neither did he; nor was there. 


Pedagogy and Pedestrianism 


DETERMINED to get a school nearer home so that I 

could save my board, which was two dollars and a half 
a week—a huge expense. But I must say that the good 
German woman who cooked for me that first winter gave 
me a regimen such as I might have had in a well-to-do 
household in Hanover or Oldenburg, and caused me to revise 
our general verdict that the Germans were not overclean. 
She gave me delicious food and plenty of it. Yet two dol- 
lars and a half a week meant two-fifths of my stipend. So 
I went four miles from home to the director of a school in 
our township and induced Mr. Schaefer, another German 
director, to hire me for the summer. I boarded at home and 
walked four miles each way every day. I did this while 
teaching this school, and for several terms I taught an 
equal distance away, over at the German church north of 
the present village of Holland. 

Rain or shine, calm or blizzard, I was always at my 
school at eight o’clock in the morning so as to have the 
room swept out and a warm fire in the stove in winter 
when the pupils arrived. When I began this, a young lack- 
beard of sixteen, I was to all appearance not a very good 
physical risk. After four years of walking eight miles a day 
in all weathers, I had attained a ruggedness which lasted 
me most of my life. I believe that I have owed much of 
my ability to work to this period of rather easy labors 
coupled with enforced pedestrianism. 


I Have 
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At the second institute I passed so good an examination 
that I was given a first-grade certificate and was no longer 
in the A Class merely by virtue of Professor Gaylord’s de- 
cree. I had risen in the world, and had much secret satis- 
faction in it. I have never won any place which has given 
me more pleasure; and besides, I was now entitled to five 
dollars a month higher wages. That would cover my 
clothes for the year. It might mean going to college. 

I have often wondered what the others in those gather- 
ings thought of me. I was the prize greenhorn, the typical 
yokel of the institutes—at first, anyhow; of that I am 
sure. I was always in love with some girl; and though I 
usually concealed the fact, on one occasion at least, the 
others found me out. They did not discover my passion 
for Emma—and neither did she. She had a sweetheart 
whose addresses were frowned upon by her family, and she 
used to give me letters for him. I delivered them with a 
mixture of devotion to her and hatred for him that almost 
turned my head. 

Ella, her successor, was a town girl who was the loveliest 
of the lovely. She was the favorite pupil of a town princi- 
pal who did me the honor of according me his friendship, 
and as a pledge of this went somewhat out of his way to 
bring Ella and me together. I think he was trying an ex- 
periment. He wanted to see what I would do. I experi- 
enced a susceptibility to hot waves and fits of various 
sorts, and to functional paralysis of the nerves controlling 
the organs of speech. Yet in some way I made a date with 
Ella to take her to a social gathering at the house of Pro- 
fessor Gaylord. 

Now Ella, in spite of her youth, was far from inexperi- 
enced—I can see that now. She was a little creature whom 
no one could have wished decreased in size, unless it might 
have been herself. She was inclined to be a flirt, and gave 
me such encouragement to approach her as was proper and 
within the rules. But, save in my theories, I could not. 
She was my lady fair and I was her knight. She was a 
princess and I her champion. 

I wonder whether or not in these days of petting parties, 
and the problem of the conduct of our boys and girls, any 
of them will understand what I am about to write. Ill 
chance it, anyhow. There is in the idealistic boy a mod- 
esty, a shrinking from the passage of the barriers between 
the sexes, which is greater than the aloofness of the most 
modest girl; for he has an instinctive conception, which 
she lacks, of the relations to which those contacts lead. 
I possessed this boyish backwardness—or it possessed me. 
I could not make the slightest advance in the way of a 
caress—not even of the remotest sort; but when I was 
away from Ella I was in torment. On the evening of the 
sociable I walked the floor of my boarding house, waiting 
for the time I dreaded; and finally, as it turned out, I 
could not wait. I went to get her, and we found ourselves 
intruding on the family so soon after their evening meal 
that it aroused comment. In fact, when the institute 
closed with what we used to call a literary evening, a poem 


Often Wondered What the Others in Those Gatherings Thought of Me 
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August 1, | 


was read in which this unseemly haste for which I yw; 
blame was made the subject of some good-natured ha) 

I have never seen Ella since that last evening. I 
that I was a source of disappointment to her. If she; 
this, and remembers, I beg her forgiveness. I wis 
assure her that if our meeting had been deferred g 
years I should not have been found so entirely lackir 
means of showing her how very, very greatly she attra 
me. For I was deeply smitten. 

By the time that my friend Professor Gaylord wer 
of our little educational circle, I was much better 
I wore what our village clothier called a real te 
Moreover, I had a boughten haircut and shaved 
every Sunday. I had risen to familiarity with thi 
higher levels, though still fundamentally an ow 
Anti-Monopoly wave receded and the Republi 
back into power, as seems to be their habit. Sy 
ent Larmon went back to his farm and a gentle 
George T. Cowgill from the southern part of thi 
was elected in his place. I went to my third instit 
the examinations, as we had to do annually then, 
granted another first-grade certificate, which I thi 
have. 

My average was something above 99 per cent, 
of the branches I was given a perfect score. Th 
with the fact that I had been engaged to continy 
school where my work was known, seemed to z 
that my position as a teacher was secure; and I beg 
ing forward to something better. 
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Adding a Year to My Age 


ND just when the world looked so rosy I 

one day only to have my mother hand mea] 
Superintendent Cowgill which threw my little 
into chaos. He asked her how old I was, thinki 
no doubt, that she might remember the occasio 
birth. 

The superintendent was in a position of some d 
as he took pains to explain in this letter. We ha 
superintendent of public instruction named C, 
Coelln, who had sent out instructions to the co 
intendents to refuse certificates to boys under 
and to girls of an age somewhat less—I forget 
was Prussianizing our school system by this attael 
Lancastrian system of setting children to teach 
Now Superintendent Larmon, either because 
feel the state superintendent’s instructions w 
on him or because of that selective deafness of h 
these mandates from Des Moines. He had taken. 
Gaylord’s advice as to my case and allowed me 
But Mr. Cowgill felt that he ought to follow the 
Coelln instructions. So he refused a certificate t 
young farmer boy under nineteen over in Lincoln t) 
ship, and had been accused by the rejected candid 
partiality. (Continued on Page 68) 
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is why Somany women buy ita whole piece at a time— 
to make sure of having enough for every cooking use. 


Swift & Company 
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Samuel Insull Talks Opportunity 


HE statement that Samuel Insull is the outstanding 
"[Moersonatty in the public-utilities field of America is 

no more subject to challenge than is the assertion that 
Thomas Edison is a genius in the field of invention. If 
there is a person in America who is qualified to speak with 
authority concerning opportunities in public-utilities serv- 
ice, Mr. Insull is that person. He has changed the light- 
and-power map of America and has made vital electrical 
history in this country. 

According to this authority there is a very considerable 
group of men in this field who receive salaries of $50,000 or 
more a year; those who are paid $25,000 could man quite 
an impressive meeting, while those drawing $15,000 would 
make a very respectable convention. Those in technical, 
clerical and wage positions in the lower pay-roll brackets 
are about on an earning par with those holding similar jobs 
in other industries. When asked if opportunities in this 
field of public service are greater or less today than when 
he entered it, he paused to weigh his words carefully: 

‘‘Opportunities are greater for those who enter today 
than they were when I started, if you measure them in 
terms of money only—far greater. But probably they will 
not pay as heavy dividends in the coin of satisfaction on 
the score of pioneering achievement as in the past twenty- 
five years. Anyhow, I’m glad that I had my experience 
when the development of electrical light and power was in 
its pioneer period. But I would reénter it today if I could 
turn back the clock to youth. Undoubtedly the use of 
electrical power will be extended enormously in the quarter 
century just before us. Its commercial volume will, I be- 
lieve, increase to proportions which no man of today, no 
matter how great his vision or his enthusiasm, would dare 
to express in definite figures. 

“But there is one influence which may limit this ex- 
pansion greatly. Put it this way: If there is not too much 
governmental interference this country will make greater 
progress in the use of electrical power in the next twenty- 
five years than in the past quarter century. This is the big 
peril which this industry faces and the American people are 
entitled to know it. Here is something for citizens gifted 
with sound common sense to think about.” 

On the score of the kind of equipment which will bring 
rich rewards in the public-utilities field, Mr. Insull said: 

“No man can hope to achieve a really big success in this 
line of effort who is not endowed with three distinct quali- 
ties—engineering sense, financial sense and political sense. 
His judgment must be sound in all these lines or he cannot 
rise to the top. With one or two of these qualities he may 
become a major or a colonel, but he must have all three of 
them to become a major general. 

“‘T’m inclined to think that a technical training is becom- 
ing increasingly valuable in the electrical world; but the 
lack of an academic engineering education will not greatly 
impede the progress of any man who has the right natural 
capacity, an inherently sound judgment as to engineering 
matters and things financial and political, and plenty of 
ambition. He can acquire enough technical knowledge as 
he goes along to see him through, but he cannot acquire 
natural judgment of the sorts I have indicated. Sound 
judgment is only another name for common sense, and 
there is no such thing as synthetic common sense. It can- 
not be created in the classroom and it is something wholly 
apart from a capacity to acquire the theory of engineering. 
No young man can go far in the public-utilities field with- 
out a rather generous equipment of this quality. 

““Any survey of the opportunities offered by public- 
utilities employment which does not take into account its 
comparative stability and continuity overlooks an outstand- 
ing characteristic which affects equally the high and the low 
on the pay roll. Both employment and its rewards in this 
field are not subject to such sharp fluctuations as obtain in 
manufacturing or in commercial pursuits. The swing of 
the employment pendulum is less violent, less eccentric, in 
public-utility service than in almost any other field of work. 
This is a big consideration to those in lower positions; 
these are, of course, the most numerous. 

“It is worth much to any young man to know that his 
position and the rate of his pay are reasonably secure 
against the fluctuations which beset the employe in 
ordinary industrial and commercial employment. This 
security enables him to settle himself to steady and 
undisturbed application, to self-development and self- 
advancement. And this stability of employment is not the 
only element of security by which workers in this field are 
surrounded. 

“In my own companies, for example, careful provisions 
are made for taking care of sick employes and for giving 
substantial pensions to those who must retire because of 
age or disability. Again, we have a rather highly developed 
department which is devoted to encouraging employes to 
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Power Map of America and Made Vital Electrical 
History 


save and to make wise and secure investments. This car- 
ries a heavy responsibility—one from which many em- 
ployers are inclined to shrink—but our employes need this 
kind of help and therefore we assume the responsibility. 
More than two-thirds of the employes of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company own stock in it. 

“Also we insure the lives of our employes at our expense 
and for the benefit of their families. Then we provide 
another plan of insurance for which the employe pays a 
merely nominal price. In many cases the same employe 
has both these kinds of insurance. This tendency to sur- 
round employes with unusual protection against anxiety 
for the future and the fear of unemployment is characteris- 
tic of the public-utilities field as a whole. The stable, 
unfluctuating nature of the light-and-power industry 
affords a fundamental economic continuity of employ- 
ment; in addition to this, about every possible artificial 
protection to employes is provided as a matter of sound 
business policy. 

“* All these protections from anxiety for the future enable 
those employes who have the right stuff in them to develop 
their powers to the utmost. For example, no employe of 
any company under my administration need suffer a handi- 
cap from the fact that the necessity of earning a living 
prevents him from attending a technical institution. He 
can get a very good technical education without sacrificing 
current earnings. We provide many ways to help him. 


And our plan of supervision in the active work of the | 


organization takes into account a liberal amount of tech- 
nical, theoretical instruction on the job. Thenecessity of this 
sort of thing is widely recognized by virtually all the larger 
light-and-power companies.” FORREST CRISSEY. 


Begin Early if You Would be Rich 


ANKERS have always pointed out the value of ready 

money and the opportunities which it brings, but there 
is an entirely different side to the matter which is over- 
looked by the average young person. The young man usu- 
ally tells you that he will begin saving later in life and 
that he will save enough extra to make up for what he has 
failed to save in the earlier years. But he will have to save, 
not just that extra amount that he failed to save earlier 
in life, but instead three to four or even five times that 
amount! 

One thousand dollars saved and put out at 6 per cent in- 
terest when a young man is twenty-four years old is as 
good as $2000 saved when one is thirty-six, and as good as 
$4000 saved when one is forty-eight. In fact, that $1000 
will have grown to $8000 by the time the young man is 
sixty years old, without adding a single penny to it. 

The compound-interest route to more money is a matter 
that is not appreciated by most people because they cannot 
see far enough ahead to understand just what it will amount 
to in the future. A year’s interest on $1000 looks pretty 
small by itself, but in twelve years, at 6 per cent, that 


$1000 will have doubled. The interest on the 
what makes the money grow very rapidly later 

Money pyramids in an astounding way over] 
of years. The young man who waited until h 
eight years old to put out his first $1000 at in 
have only $2000 by the time he was sixty, a 
when he was seventy-two. But had he pla 
out when he was twenty-four, he would hay 
the time he was seventy-two years old. In 
placing that $1000 out at 6 per cent compour 
twenty-four years of age produces sufficier 
seventy-two to pay one an annual income of ne 
and still leave a permanent estate of $16,000. 

Let us see for a moment what could be ae 
saving $1000 each twelve-year period. How 
do you suppose you could build? 


$1,000 Saved at 24 years old 
$1,000 Saved at 36 years old 
$1,000 Saved at 48 years old 


Total 
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Perhaps this seems almost unbelievable. He 
saved only $3000 during your life, and yet at s 
years of age you find yourself with $28,000. But 
tant point, as you readily see from this table, i 
must begin early. These figures could be better 
extent by the fact that you would be drawing 
interest while you were accumulating each $10 

It is not, of course, always possible to ob 
rate as 6 per cent on sound investments in a 
the country, although occasionally in some 
higher rate may be obtained, even on first mort 
order to determine approximately the number 
will take for money to double, it is only nece 
the rate into 72, or vice versa. The result is tl 
years required to double your money at the 
of interest. Money at 8 per cent, for instance, 
around nine years. With these facts in mind, it 
for anyone to construct his own table, based o 
interest obtainable and his own particular 

Rives 


The Market for Newspaper Ca 


F YOU’RE a successful butcher or baker or 
maker with a longing to draw cartoons— 
you've taken a cartooning correspondence course 
uated with a handsome diploma and a desire 
living by being pictorially funny—pause! Pav 
and then get yourself a steady paying job. F 
professions, I know of none so capricious, so Wa 
utterly a gamble, as that of the cartoonist. 
Why is it that perfectly successful barbers 
keepers and garage owners will sit up nights dr 
possible sketches to illustrate still more imposs 
and then write me that these represent their r 
and that they would rather be cartoonists than 4 
of their unions? 
Why is it that youngsters of eighteen and nin 
present themselves at my desk with an am 
column comic strip which they fondly believe nee 
chance to be a winner? 
As feature editor for some years of one of oul 
newspaper syndicates, I have had to turn d 
of hopeful, totally inexperienced boys and 
to me with samples of their work or with rece 
from a drawing school tied round with a vast 
dence. Almost all of them have a comic strip, 0 
for one, not as yet drawn up. j 
It does not occur to them that no newspaper in 
has six columns of white space yawning wide 0 
welcome their particular insertion. They do 
that, between even established comic strips, 
keenest sort of rivalry, and that, in order to get 
salesmen would have to displace one of a compt 
Frankly, trying to start on a six-column comi 
a large newspaper syndicate is like attemptin 
president before you’ve been office boy. No 
well you may draw, there are certain matters of 
technic and policy which can be learned only b 
For instance, elimination of line is most impo! 
we supply all our customers with mats instea! 
original drawings. And the simpler the num 
needed to express an idea, the more effective 
when reproduced on the comparatively rough 
stock. no there are many questions of P 


learned+—not to make fun of various nationaliti 
put women or the clergy into ridiculous situati ) 
mention trade names, and so on. All thesem : 
into the consciousness in the furnace of daily expere 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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NNOUNCEMENTS 
of new cars with 


Bodies by Fisher in- 
variably forecast the 
finer body styles and 
refinements for at 
least a year to come 


FISHER’ BODY CORPORATION,” DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


Watch for the first showing 
of new cars which carry the 
emblem—Body by Fisher 


Jim Elim Man rights am 


of a railroad yard in New Jersey suddenly went 

wild. When the proper lever was pulled to show 
green, permitting a train to pass, red would be flashed 
instead, stopping the train; 
and green showing instead of 
the mandatory red sent flag- 
men hurrying down the 
tracks. 

Investigation disclosed 
that a dozen or more of the 
wires in a big lead-sheathed 
cable serving the signal sys- 
tem had been short-circuited. 
Presently a hole was found 
in the thick lead sheathing. 
This hole was about as large 
as a half dollar, and had been 
gnawed by a rat, whose sharp 
fore teeth had thereafter cut 
the insulation on the wires 
inside. 

Why should a rat eat 
through an eighth of an inch 
of extruded lead sheathing, 
which certainly contains nothing appetizing, to gnaw 
electrical insulation, which contains nothing nourishing? 

It is one of the ways of arat. His teeth are not only his 
tools and weapons but are constantly growing. Therefore 
he is constantly gnawing to keep them sharp and from 
growing too long. Material like lead sheathing makes an 
excellent whetstone. This is why he will gnaw non-eatable 
materials in apparent wantonness, damaging walls, floors, 
furniture, wiring, water pipes. Only cement, glass and hard 
metals defy his tooth drill. The railroad spent $30,000 to 
rat-proof its signal system. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of damage is sometimes wrought by rats cutting lead water 
pipes, causing floods where merchandise is stored. And 
they will even mar concrete, though not cutting through 
it, in sharpening their teeth. 


(Oy: afternoon about a year ago the tower signals 


Beating the Tenants to New Quarters 


OME years ago a dozen old residences were razed in 
downtown New York and a fifteen-story apartment 
house erected. The building was not only brand-new but of 
fireproof construction, with practically no wood except 
hardwood floors. Yet people no sooner began living there 
than they complained of a plague of rats. Another of this 
animal’s ways, illustrating his intelligence and adapta- 
bility. The old buildings torn down were rat infested. The 
human congestion on Manhattan Island is not nearly so 
great as the rat congestion; for the humans can get away 
by commuting, while the rats cannot, being hemmed in by 
water on three sides. The rat population of Manhattan 
Island is estimated at five rats per person. So when these 
old buildings were torn down the rats camped out in make- 
shift homes, utilizing lumber piles, sheds, cellars and sewers 
roundabout until the foundations of the new building were 
finished and the superstructure begun. Then they occupied 
the building as fast as it went up and were living in it 
before the paying tenants. 
Here is a clipping from a New York newspaper, reporting 
incidents of a kind that have occurred with considerable 
regularity since the war: 


“Two children were playing in a basement room near 
the East River water front, when screams brought their 
mother, who found them crouched in a corner and being 
attacked by a huge rat. Before the woman could drive the 
animal away it had bitten her as well as the children. 
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Observers Have Actually Seen Other Rats Bring Their 

Young to Look at a Rat Caught Alive, and Squeal What 

Was Presumably a Cautionary Talk About Being So Dumb 
as to Monkey With Such a Device 
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Orgamized, Disciplined, Warlilkke Animal 
Collins 


KING 


From description, it was recognized as a wh 
Along the rivers, during the war, there we 
huge supplies of foodstuff in warehouses. These 
houses having been emptied, their rat po; 


borhood. 
“In Brooklyn, also 
the water front, a th 
month-old child wa 
ing. Suddenly its crie 
the parents, whofo 
wharf rat gnawi 
baby’s fingers. | 
turned and fought ] 
was driven off.” 


Not very pleas 
but these things 
cause they are wa) 
rat, as we shall s 
later; and those y 
rats say that they 
tinue to happen in 


is now being held in only a few places. 

Organized rats? Yes. Judge for yourself by 
vation of an exterminator who is also a naturali 
brown rat. In the war against rats it is necessary to | 
great deal of what might be called observation. 
work, studying the animals in places where they z | 
attacked and exterminated, learning their habits andy 
of working, and taking advantage of them. To 
observations, the student usually perches on 
point, like a rafter in a rat-infested warehouse 
Lights are left burning, for they make little di 
rats as long as the observer keeps absolutely quie 
body who has observed animals or birds in the woo 
qualify in this kind of Nature study, and would 
find it even more interesting than outdoor Na 
because the rat is pitting his intelligence agai 
man and attacking man’s goods. As long as t 
movement or noise, rats will come out in the 
carry on their usual activities, but let there be thi 
rustle or movement, and away they scamper, pro) 
to return again that night. They see the observer 


and know that a strange object has been added 
familiar surroundings. But as long as the thin 
move they assume that it is harmless. 


Providing a Fresh Meat Supply 


N ONE occasion an expert undertook to rid 

tract of about 160 acres of land upon which 
than seventy-five buildings, all infested—all 
single room in one building, where flour, meal, 
other foodstuffs.were stored in large quantities. 7 
had no rats, but was overrun with mice. 

Now such a statement probably means nothi 
because the words “‘rats’’ and ‘“‘mice”’ have be 
together so long that the layman assumes t 
gether in harmony. But the harmony is that of the 
the canary birds. Rats not only eat mice but hunt 
a delicacy. They will enter a mouse-infested buildir 
the smaller rodents as titbits. The mouse is found’ 
rat only as the lady was found with the tiger— 

Seventy-five buildings, overrun with rats, 
single room, piled with everything that a rat coul 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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} always as misleading as it is tempting 
p:ompress a period into a formula, and 
ond for it a spirit in which its expressive 
‘are supposed to participate, to bear the 
it, so to say, upon their foreheads. In spite of the 
sliversity of personalities and ideals, social and ar- 
hessages and movements that were so actively going 
-everal ways in those many-colored energetic years, 


the yellow 90’s or the naughty 90’s or the deca- 
ys. ; 

h Yellow Book has become the symbol of the period, 
‘> two or three writers and artists to whom the word 
“lent”? may perhaps be applied have been taken as 
steristic of a time which was far from being all yellow 
azhty or decadent. Even that group of writers most 
identified with this aspect of the 1890’s were only 
jitally a group; and, being all of them strikingly inde- 
(t individuals, had really very little in common. 
¢, when we examine their work, one might almost say 
fey had little in common but—a publisher. That pub- 
/ however, was a remarkable one, no ordinary 
yas. We are so accustomed to regard authors and 
jiers as natural enemies that we forget that a pub- 
may occasionally be something like a creative artist. 


nental in setting new fashions in literature, and by 
neral character of his business be no little of a con- 
wy creator of taste. Such a creative publisher was 
),ane, whose recent death has removed not merely 
the best-known figures of the 1890’s but the man who 


defly responsible for that phase of them with which, 
aave said, they are popularly identified. 


| Origin of the Famed Bodley Head 
EN Oscar Wilde went arrogantly to his trial in a 
tdly carriage and pair, he appeared on the witness 
vith a copy of The Yellow Book under his arm, and he 
=ne name of Lane to a valet in one of his plays. This 
‘cause he didn’t like Lane. Nor did Lane like him. 
ys it was because they were both exceedingly smart 
ss men; for I remember Lane saying that, though 
liiked Wilde personally, such was the magic of his 
end the brilliancy of his conversation that he was 
iiof transacting any business with him, because he was 
be charmed into getting the worst of the bargain. 
was a remarkable man, and it is a great pity that 
not live to make that record of his recollections 
I understand he contemplated, for no man knew so 
tely the literary and artistic London of his day and 
dit at so many points. Lane was first of all a great 
eor, not only of books and pictures but of furniture 
, deed, all kinds of charming collectable things. He 
brticularly proud of his collection of old glass, with 
chis rooms in the Albany were perilously crowded, so 
t ae was afraid to turn about for fear of bringing some 
tius thing with a crash to the floor, particularly on 
senial evenings when guests as heterogeneous as the 
ti’ art which surrounded them would drop in for ani- 
sé talk on their particular hobbies, with the usual 
niizing accompaniments of tobacco and whisky and 
a There one met not merely writers and artists but 
els and literary lords who collected bookplates and 
ina, and venerable scholars mysteriously learned. 
#e had great social tact, and usually these apparently 
olruous figures were brought together because he was 
a1 of mutual interests which would make them har- 
nus, and he always had some new find to exhibit, 
a picked up for a song in those old curiosity shops 


ol which, like another Cousin Pons, he was continually 
th prowl. His flair for such things was as unerring as 
ethusiasm was almost childlike. Well do I remember 
h| when we have thus gone exploring together, re- 
ng home laden with various treasure-trove which his 
mye had unearthed from most unpromising rubbish 
ip of the past; and one evening in particular I recall 
elwe reached the Albany each with a Sheraton chair 
head, carrying our hats in our hands, oblivious of 
used passers-by. It was the same flair and enthu- 
s1 that Lane brought to literature. 
I first knew him he was a clerk in a railway office 
irjuston, and I would sometimes meet him at the day’s 
1 id go with him on one of these expeditions. On one 
ecasion he told me that he had a friend in Exeter, 
Elkin Mathews, who kept a bookshop in that city, 
dhat he had influenced him to remove to London and 
'U business there. Soon after that a quaint little book- 
th rare editions in its bay window, opened in Vigo 
, and before long a sign was swinging over the door 
| painting of Sir Thomas Bodley on a panel. Such 
e beginning of the famous Bodley Head, with Elkin 


he 


selective encouragement of new talents he may be . 
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Mathews, for a time, as its sole proprietor, though with 
Lane as its unseen deus ex machina. 


Mathews was a little man, as quaint as his shop, with a . 


face not unlike the popular representation of Punch. A 
gentle Lamb-like figure, he, too, was an ardent collector, 
and used particularly to pride himself on a cabinet which 
he believed had belonged to Izaak Walton, ‘‘Izaak Wal- 
ton”’ being conspicuously carved on the front, a fact which 
shrewder collectors, such as Lane, considered as by no 
means confirming its vaunted association. Mathews had 
none of Lane’s initiative, and had been content to remain a 
bookseller, a specialist in first editions; but Lane’s am- 
bitious spirit prevailed, and their two names soon appeared 
together as publishers, their publishing business beginning 
modestly enough with a volume of bookish verses by the 
present writer, a volume whose sole distinction nowadays— 
though, of course, it was a heartbeating matter to me at the 
time—is, as I sometimes see in booksellers’ catalogues, that 
it was the first volume published at the Bodley Head, a 
fact in which I take proper pride. Lane’s pace was a little 
too fast for the Waltonian Mathews, and it was not long 
before they parted company, Lane taking the since famous 
sign to other premises across the street. 

It was not long before the new publishing house with the 
quaint sign, like a tavern’s, began to be talked about, par- 
ticularly for two things. The books published by Lane were 
original and charming to look at. Lane had a genius for 
format, and his books had a new distinction and luxury 
about them. One knew a Bodley Head book at a glance. 
Lane was the first to apply to general publishing the new 
ideals in printing and binding that were already in the air, 
and which, before William Morris had started his Kelm- 
scott Press, had found expression in such beautiful esoteric 
magazines as the Century Guild Hobby-Horse, edited by 
Herbert P. Horne and Selwyn Image; and The Dial, pub- 
lished under the joint editorship of Charles Ricketts and 
Charles H. Shannon, who were presently to start the Vale 
Press, one of the earliest of those private presses that were 
just then coming into fashion, and the most influential of 
them all. 

Lane had the advantage of the codperation of Messrs. 
Ricketts and Shannon in several of his early volumes, 
notably in the exquisitely decorated edition of Father John 
Gray’s Silverpoints, the House of Pomegranates by Oscar 
Wilde and the Poems of Lord De Tabley. There was a de- 
lightful aura of mystery about these early private presses, 
particularly about the Vale Press. Had Messrs. Ricketts 
and Shannon been alchemists, their operations could not 
have been veiled in a more thrilling secrecy or the results 
awaited with more hushed expectancy; and specimen 
pages of any new book on which they were cloistrally en- 
gaged were shown privately by Lane to a favored few as 
things sacrosanct and occultly precious, with that reverent 
solemnity which only characterizes the true collector. The 
times were very serious about Beauty. 


The Passing of Minor Poets 


i pane other thing that soon became known of Lane and 
the Bodley Head was that he was strangely desirous of 
publishing poetry, was willing even to pay for it, and, 
moreover, was able to sell it. Till then the minor poet had 
been a figure for newspaper mockery, one of the favorite 
butts of Punch, which, indeed, did no little to advertise 
the Bodley Head Poets in the witty verses of Owen Seaman, 
since also a knight, who sang of 


A precious few, the heirs of utter godlihead, 
Who wear the yellow flower of blameless bodlihead. 


We never hear of minor poets nowadays. Now, when we 
are not manifestly great poets we are at least authentic. 
And the removal of that stigma from the poetic craft is 
largely due to Lane, who was able to win newspaper re- 
spect for his poets—poets for whose recognition he worked 
both as a friend and asa publisher. Of course, he had poets 
to work for, who, whatever their size, were real, and, at all 
events, of greater poetic energy than any who had appeared 
since the days of Rossetti and Swinburne. At the same time, 
these men would have had a far longer fight for recogni- 
tion had there been no Bodley Head, for the difficulty of 
getting a volume of poems published up till that time, un- 
less the poet cared to pay the cost of it himself, seems hard 
to believe today, when poetry has become so flourishing an 
industry. 

There were not so many poets in the 1890’s as there are 
nowadays, when, indeed, half the population of the world 
seems to be made up of poets, and when—joking apart— 
there is such a general high level of poetic achievement; a 
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phenomenon likely to suggest to the profane 
that the writing of poetry is much easier than 
used to be supposed. But there were already a 
great number compared with the record of the 
preceding generation; so many, indeed, that England 
seemed once more a veritable ‘‘nest of singing birds.” 
William Archer turned aside from his militant dramatic 
criticism, which was one of the journalistic features of the 
time, and relaxed his usual austerity to appreciate thirty- 
three of them in his book, Poets of the Younger Genera- 
tion. Archer put in a spirited protest against the term 
“minor poets.” 

“Criticism,” he said, ‘“‘has made great play with the 
supercilious catchword ‘minor poet.’ No one denies, of 
course, that there are greater and lesser lights in the 
firmament of song; but I do most strenuously deny that 
the lesser lights, if they be stars at all and not mere fac- 
titious fireworks, deserve to be spoken of with contempt.” 

This contempt, as Mr. Holbrook Jackson in his compre- 
hensive and acute survey of the period has pointed out, 
carried with it a certain moralistic disapproval, implying 
an unbridled eroticism which was nothing like so charac- 
teristic of the poets of the 1890’s as it has been of the poets 
who have succeeded them. In fact, as I have said, these 
poets had very little in common, as will be seen by running 
one’s eye over a list of the names most prominent then 
and not yet forgotten: Francis Thompson, Ernest Dow- 
son, Lionel Johnson, John Davidson, Oscar Wilde, Arthur 
Symons, John Gray, Theodore Wratislaw, Olive Custance, 
E. Nesbit, Graham R. Tomson—afterward known as Mrs. 
Marriott-Watson— Michael Field, Margaret L. Woods, 
Ernest and Dollie Radford, William Watson, Alice Mey- 
nell, A. E. Housman, Herbert Trench, W. B. Yeats, Henry 
Newbolt, Rudyard Kipling, Victor Plarr, Laurence Bin- 
yon, H. C. Beeching, F. B. Money-Coutts, A. C. Benson, 
Sturge Moore, Selwyn Image, Herbert P. Horne, Norman 
Gale, Stephen Phillips, Lord Alfred Douglas and Lord De 
Tabley. 


The Wide Sweep of Lane’s Net 


4 ee Se the free-verse, imagist and general anti- 
tradition poets of the moment, morbidly afraid of 
rhetoric—in which they would seem to include music—and 
fanatically insistent on every poet having his own “‘individ- 
ual accent,’’ whether he himself is possessed of a discernible 
individuality or not, poets who would do much better 
rather to go to school to one of the masters than attempt 
by willful eccentricity to ‘‘fake’’ a fictitious personality for 
themselves—though these and their sympathetic critics 
would relegate many of the poets in this list to the dust 
bin of superannuated song, there is little doubt in the 
minds of more catholic and central lovers of poetry that 
several of them have come to stay, and that all of them 
contributed something valuable to the general chorus. A 
large proportion of these poets, including nearly all the 
best, were fathered by the Bodley Head. 

Among the names just cited the reader will have noted 
that of Lord De Tabley. He, too, was among the Bodley 
Head poets, though it was somewhat surprising to find him 
dans cette galére, and his presence there illustrates how 
inapplicable to them was any comprehensive formula. Long 
known to a few, a very few, lovers of poetry by distinguished 
work of power as well as beauty which would have made 
any other man famous, but which he did his best to hide 
under a bushel—was he prompted by the Time Spirit at 
length to emerge from his seclusion, or was it that he had 
been accidentally gathered in by the wide sweep of Lane’s 
net? He was a shy, somewhat mysterious figure, who, in 
time, belonged to the older men of the period, but who 
thus by his emergence into the 1890’s comes to be asso- 
ciated with the younger generation. As far back as 1859 
he had published a volume of poems under the pseudonym 
of G. F. Preston; and between that time and 1870 he 
had published Preterita, by “‘ William Lancaster,’’ his fine 
classical drama of Philoctetes, under a third pseudonym, 
M. A., and his noble drama of Orestes, under the pseudo- 
nym, William Lancaster, under which name he also wrote 
two or three unimportant novels. Only to another volume 
of poems, Rehearsals, in 1870, did he append his real name, 
John Leicester Warren. 

It was not surprising that, having taken such pains to 

‘hush it up, so great a body of fine work remained practi- 
cally unknown. Indeed, such recognition as he had re- 
ceived was in another field altogether, for he was a 
learned botanist, and was one of the greatest authorities 
on the not very popular study of brambles in Europe. 
Therefore, when I first met him at one of Lane’s evenings, 
some knew him as a famous brambler; but outside a few 
men of his own generation, and a critic here and there, 
such as Sir Edmund Gosse, who has written a vivid and 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Your GOOD FRIEND the Doctor, spent a good many 
years studying the human mechanism before he wrote his 
first prescription. Don’t attempt to use his tools without 
his knowledge. 

The indiscriminate taking of drugs and harsh laxatives 
is dangerous. If your health is at stake consult a physician. 
Don’t experiment upon yourself. 


Because faulty elimination is such a universal condition 


thousands of men, women and children have contracted the © 
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cathartic habit.” This is dangerous. It brings temporary 
relief only to make matters much worse later. 


Drugs and harsh laxatives should seldom be taken except 
at doctor’s orders. 

The cause of faulty elimination is improper eating. This 
condition can be corrected and prevented by eating reg- 
ularly, a sufficient amount of the right kind of food. 


Make this easy test 


If you are troubled with improper elimination make it a 
point to eat Post’s Bran Flakes at breakfast every day for 
two weeks. 


See how quickly regular habits are restored and how 
much better you feel. 


Your own doctor has undoubtedly advised you to eat 
bran because he knows that your intestine requires a certain 
amount of bulk if it is to function normally. 


If you have tried the ordinary, dry, harsh, unpalatable 
bran do not be discouraged. There is a bran that’s really 
made to eat. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is delicious. You will enjoy it thor- 
oughly as a cereal with milk or cream. You will like it 
with fruits or baked into bran muffins or bran bread. 

Send for “An Ounce of Prevention,” a free trial package of Post’s 
Bran Flakes and our booklet showing different ways of serving Bran. Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 8-1, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes ), Grape-Nuts, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal and Instant Postum. If you live in 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
etic portrait of him, practically no one knew him 
Nie 
never forget the impression his wistful reserved 
; of a king in exile, made upon me that evening. 
‘as something hierarchical, too, about his noble 
th its longish rippled gray hair, and there was a 
saingling of gentleness and sympathy, with some- 
smost of fierceness in his melancholy but all- 
st blue eyes. He was scarcely sixty, but he looked 
» eighty as he sat there, with a detached, broken- 
jook as of a fallen Saturn. He seemed like a man 
never recovered from some early sorrow, and I 
‘mysteriously hinted that such was the case. He 
ord of a great estate in Cheshire, with a lovely old 
range going back to the days of Richard II, pre- 
xe a dream in the park of a later Tabley House, a 
brgian structure, with memories of the Prince 
but he seldom visited this home of his fathers, 
iz to live elsewhere. 
| time I met him certain of his friends had been 
‘ing to arouse his ambition, with the suggestion 
¢should republish some of his old work. I was 
‘this, and ventured to urge him to do it, proposing 
»aould make a selection from his poems of what he 
sd best worth preserving. The idea seemed at 
lease and alarm him. But he was such a poor 
( his own work, he said, and couldn’t trust 
'o know the good from the bad. Then, with 
‘ribable shyness, and as though he were ask- 
\preposterous favor, instead of, as I naturally 
»g me a charming honor, he surprised me by 
jat he would undertake it if I would help him 
i selections. Of course I readily agreed, and 
cme to enjoy a measure of intimacy with him 
isome insight into his lonely nature, so full of 
1 simplicity and friendly humanity beneath 
-choly reserve. 


De Tabley’s Dustbins 


ork on the selections entailed many meetings, 
cmore letters, of which I possess a veritable 
Te would take volume by volume, each make 
«endent selections, and then compare them. 
¥s also a quantity of new work to go through. 
erence of that learned man to my humble 
vas touching—almost embarrassing, indeed, 
« A more gracious humility of nature—a rare 
‘deed, among poets—it is impossible to 
cand I was constantly afraid of my own criti- 
tcause he was always sure immediately to ac- 
in as the last word. 
nof his letters he says: ‘‘I have been so out of 
(( many years with modern verse writing that 
have been imprudent for me in the highest 
{have meditated a reprint without having a 
mind to consult.” 
il a quaint way of dividing his tentative lists 
cons into what he called dust bins, labeling 
i‘ ed to his idea of their relative excellence, 
stin I and Dustbin II. Thus he would write: 
imerely to inclose Dustbin the Second men- 
isterday. On the whole, Suckling and The 
‘em to me the most promising items of the 
it this you can judge better than I can.” 
it “You have seen so many of my failures that it 
trake things worse if you seesome more. And if by 
iy accident any of the five could just scrape over 
nssion level, it would be most acceptable just now. 
2\er a forlorn hope, I know, whether any of these 
i blished pieces would do. Still one might, though 
tkpect it.’ 
/ace more: “Regret. I am interested to see you 
ietated over this as I have. Except the Madrigal, 
eas given me so much difficulty in deciding upon. 
ch hesitation I have included it—mainly because 
Arnold liked it.’’ 
ae new material, however, he writes in this un- 
d: Spirited fashion: “‘I find I have developed, as to 
ey material, after having been quite free from it in 
Ljhat kind of obstinacy which affects, I suppose, at 
en the humblest verse writer. I care very little 
aera piece which I have written twenty years ago 
é It seems like the work of another man. . But 
s0°y to say that with a piece which I have jecently 
nihis process of cutting out and altering is exceed- 
Pinful. . . . Had I written them long enough to 
tem, I would hack at them and cut their throats, 
tem to death, and generally Whitechapel them 
uthe smallest remorse.”’ 
Wi be seen from this, this work of selection was to 
mthing like the travail of a new birth; however, the 
Wre at last over, and when the volume appeared, 
1arkable fin-de-siécle cover by Mr. Charles Rick- 
eception was so immediately and unanimously 
1s quite to dazzle with pleasure one who had been 
g as so esebberately arecluse. It seemed to endow 
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him with renewed youth, and I am happy to think I had a 
hand in bringing about that Indian summer of his fame. 

Knowing that Lord De Tabley was interested in Haz- 
litt, I dedicated to him a reprint of the Liber Amoris which 
I had at that time edited. His letter in response will have 
such great interest for lovers of Hazlitt, and seems also so 
illuminative of De Tabley himself, that I believe the 
reader will thank me for printing it here. It will not be 
without interest, too, I imagine, to followers of the fash- 
ionable Freudian philosophy: 

“T have, as you know, a strong personal interest in 
Hazlitt. Many better and more blameless men have failed 
to interest me as much. Coleridge is abler no doubt, but 
I don’t care a brass halfpenny about him, as apart from 
two or three lyrics. Indeed, at times I loathe him. And 
having this personal interest, I accept the complete and 
inexcusable Hazlitt, failings and all, and I could not do 
without the Liber Amoris, tho’ full of faults, vulgarities, 
absence of humour and all you note. Still, it is an honest 
record of a genuine and overpowering infatuation. We 
could not do without the Shakspere sonnets, but the great- 
est of men plays in them a most unworthy part in this 
earlier Southampton infatuation. Well, I believe that no 
men with the note of minority in their work have ever 
suffered from these infatuations. I believe they seldom 
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come till forty is past, being quite apart from the super- 
ficial attractions of youthful passion. I believe they come 
at first sight, and are quite apart from attachments of 
gradual knowledge, juxtaposition and opportunity. I 
fancy they reveal in theological language some great 
mystery, and reach the very taproots of our personality; or 
if you prefer to express this in terms more acceptable to the 
Royal Society—1893—they indicate an elemental instinct 
seldom reached except in men of the highest attainments. 
In this view, what the woman is matters absolutely noth- 
ing. The man supplies the play and the candles and draws 
up his own curtain. 

“T need hardly say that I am one of those who think far 
better of Hazlitt for having suffered these things. And I 
agree with you that all his Haymarket adventures of 
his earlier days can hardly have touched the surface of his 
nature, if at forty he was capable of laying himself and his 
talents, regardless of consequences, at the feet of a shallow 
and mercenary maidservant. W. B. Scott, with whom in 
old days I used to discuss the Liber, would have it that this 
love began in the sense of condescension and patronage 
which Hazlitt’s position as Sarah’s master gave Hazlitt. I 
disagree toto clo from this. But Scott was an able man 
and his view should, now he is gone, be respected. I shall 
now read the text of the Liber again. Your reprint has 
made me wish to do this. It has given a freshness to the 
subject, and has revived a half-faded rose.” 


The Book of the Rhymers’ Club, published by Lane in 
1892, may be regarded as the first concerted attack of the 
Bodley Head Poets on the British public, though it was not 
conceived as such, and had no prevailing tone. It had no 
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purpose beyond bringing together in friendly association, 
after the manner of such old miscellanies as England’s 
Helicon or Davidson’s Poetical Rhapsody, examples of the 
work of twelve poets, most of them young and recently ar- 
rived in London, who had constituted themselves a very 
informal club, which met casually, at odd times, at the 
houses of one or other of them, or at Doctor Johnson’s old 
tavern, the Cheshire Cheese, in Fleet Street, for discreet 
conviviality, conversation on literary matters and the 
reading of their own newborn lyrics. It had none of the 
propagandizing significance of other such clubs of poetic 
revolutionaries before or since, and, as a body, was not an 
energetic institution, nor of long life. Its members lacked 
any common fusing artistic ideal such as has animated, 
say, the subsequent Imagist movement. Each was doing 
his own work in his own way, and the significance of the 
club was in its individuals rather than in any collective 
character. 

Several of these chanced to be poets who were to become 
representative of their period, initiators of certain of its 
poetic trends, and the volume contained poems by them 
which have attained at least the tentative immortality of 
anthologies. The names of the twelve who contributed to 
the first Book of the Rhymers’ Club—for it was followed 
by a second—alphabetically are: Ernest Dowson, Edwin 
J. Ellis, G. A. Greene, Lionel Johnson, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, Ernest Rhys, 
T. W. Rolleston, Arthur Symons, John Todhunter, 
W. B. Yeats. I have not the book by me, but I am 
under the impression that printed in it for the first 
time were Dowson’s Cynara, Lionel Johnson’s By 
the Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross, Mr. 
Yeats’ Innisfree and Mr. Plarr’s Epitaphium Citha- 
ristriz. 

As Mr. Plarr’s whimsical Epitaphium is even yet 
less known than it deserves to be, and as it is perhaps 
more characteristically “1890” in its mood than some 
of the others, I will indulge myself by quoting it: 


Stand not uttering sedately 
Trite oblivious praise above her! 
Rather say you saw her lately 
Lightly kissing her last lover. 


Whisper not, ‘There is a reason 
Why we bring her no white blossom.” 
Since the snowy bloom’s in season 
Strow it on her sleeping bosom. 


Oh, for it would be a pity 
To o’erpraise her or to flout her ; 
She was wild and sweet and witty— 
Let’s not say dull things about her. 


The Boy Poet at the Rhymers’ 


OWSON’S Cynara again would, I suppose, be con- 
sidered even more characteristically ‘1890.’’ Cer- 
tainly no poem is more associated with the period, and 
perhaps of all the poems then written it is the one still 
found most often today on the lips of youth. Iremem- 
ber well hearing Dowson recite it, fresh from his pen, 
on one of those nights at the Cheshire Cheese. He was 
a frail, appealing figure, with an almost painfully sen- 
sitive face, delicate as a silver point, recalling at once 
Shelley and Keats, too worn for one so young, hag- 
gard, one could not but surmise, with excessive ardors of 
too eager living. A charming, affectionate, high-strung 
nature, capable at times of strange frenzies of excitement, 
deeply spiritual, and sensuous too, as such natures usually 
are, he was of those who passed untimely from the scene, 
finding peace at last like others of his generation, “‘too avid 
of earth’s bliss,” in the bosom of the Catholic church. 
Lionel Johnson himself, prevailingly ascetic though he 
was, was another of those brief and brilliant figures of the 
time that followed one another so swiftly to the grave— 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, Aubrey Beardsley, John David- 
son, Stephen Phillips. Fragile creature as Johnson was, 
his was perhaps the most definite personality of them all, 
the one that I can most clearly visualize, standing out in 
lonely relief more firmly as time goes on. My first meeting 
with him gave me that surprise which everybody expe- 
rienced who saw him for the first time. It was a Rhymers’ 
Club evening held at the house of Mr. G. A. Greene. Only 
three or four had as yet dropped in, and were standing 
about discussing some knotty question of the poetic art, 
when a boy of fifteen or so, as it seemed, leaning alone 
against the fireplace—a son perhaps, I had thought, of our 
host—suddenly struck into the conversation with a mature 
authority and an unmistakable Oxford accent, and con- 
tinued to talk with an array of learning that put the rest 
in silence. 
“Who the devil is that youngster?’’ I asked. 
“Why, don’t you know?” was the answer with bated 
breath. ‘‘Why, that is Lionel Johnson!” 
Fresh from provincial Liverpool, how was I to know?— 
though I had heard of the recent advent in town of a young 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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E WAS still there. Garbed more correctly than 
H any clothing dummy stepped from a window, a 

bit weeping-willowish as to posture, but fiercely 
determined as to eye, that very British young commoner, 
the Honorable Egbert William 
Claude Reginald Harmon-Knox, 
of Chelsea, London, still stood on 
the northwest corner of two of 
the busiest streets of New York. 
Some day the Honorable Bill 
would probably be an earl; even 
now there was something of the 
coronet in the noble indifference 
with which he ignored the chill 
autumnal rain. 

Traffic whistles assaulted his 
eardrums. Motor horns shrieked 
derisively. The hydra-elbowed, 
centipedular noon-hour throng 
battered at him from every angle, 
without leaving a dent in his 
armor of serene oblivion. Not 
one of those hurrying hundreds 
guessed the truth; that here, in 
supremely tailored English 
tweeds, was a knight-errant en- 
gaged in a golden quest. 

Out of a little haberdashery 
shop opposite—a bally place, in 
the opinion of the Honorable Bill, 
with a dashing but obviously un- 
informed wax gentleman in the 
window, actually wearing a din- 
ner tie with a morning suit, my 
word!—there stepped a girl. A 
lithe young creature, she was 
more like a boy, in her severe 
dark suit and her stark felt hat, 
as she nimbly dodged her way 
across the street, scorning to wait 
for the traffic signal. Likeaboy’s, 
too, was the frankly friendly, sex- 
less smile which she flung at the 
Honorable Bill. 

“No luck yet?” she inquired. 

“My word, yes! Loads of it! 
All bad!”’ responded the Honor- 
able Bill, his tone far from gay. 

“Don’t you dare tell me you’re 
going to back down now!’’ sharply 
commanded the girl. ‘I'll never 
believe in any man again if you 
do!” 

“Of course not!”’ hastily denied 
the Honorable Bill. “‘Er—not 
exactly, that is to say. The fact is—not just the place for 
confidences, this corner, what? I’ll drop in after a bit and 
tell you all about it if I may.” 

“All right.” She gave hima smile. “So long.” 

““Toodle-ah!”’ said the Honorable Bill. When he was in 
America, he tried to talk as much as possible like a Wode- 
house character, finding that it was expected of him. 

A little cheered in the midst of his despair, he went back 
to his occupation of watchful waiting. Passers-by eyed 
him curiously now and then. Two bravely fashionable 
little workaday flappers, shivering in their sleazily stylish 
frocks, nudged each other and giggled to see him there on 
the corner, where he had been when they went out to 
lunch forty minutes before. 

“That guy desoives a medal!”’ applauded one. 

“He’s waitin’ for his sweetie—that’s what’s the matter 
o’ him!” the other opined. 

She was right. The Honorable Bill was waiting for his 
sweetie. Many a young man had done it before him in that 
identical spot, for the intersection he had chosen for his 
vigil is one of the corners of the universe on which to stand 
and watch the world pass by. It is to New York what the 
Café de la Paix on the Place de |’Opéra is to Paris, what 
the juncture of Piccadilly Street and Piccadilly Circus is to 
London, what the union of Main Street and Center Avenue 
is to Squeedunk Corners. 

All young men at some time or another wait on corners 
for their sweeties, yet it would seem that the case of the 
Honorable Bill is nevertheless unique. In all the history of 
the world, it is to be doubted if any young man has ever 
stood on a corner and waited for his girl with quite the for- 
titude and persistence which, further supported by his 
walking stick, he now displayed. He had stood there, sub- 
tracting a decent interval for sleep and meals, for three 
months, twenty-seven days, four hours and a few odd min- 
utes. And he was perfectly ready—if he could find some 
way to circumvent starvation, and once more appease the 
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traffic cop, who seemed to suspect that the Honorable Bill 
would presently throw a bomb when he got around to it— 
to stand there for eight months, three days and twenty full 
hours more. He was willing to throw in the extra minutes. 
Rash fools there are, and blind, who allege that romance is 
dead; and yet the Honorable Bill was doing all this for the 
sake of a girl. j 

“T’ll make her pay up for this some day, the cheeky little 
devil!’”’ he thought. The Honorable Bill might be romantic, 
but he was human too—also hungry. 

It all began back there where so many things started 
and some, alas, came forever to an end, in France, during 
the World War. The Honorable Bill, in the uniform of a 
British captain, had volunteered to lead a scouting expedi- 
tion into the enemy’s territory, and had been dragged back 
with a shattered right leg and a severe case of mustard- 
gassing. He woke up tidily tucked into a neat cot in a huge 
crowded ward, up at the other end of which a girl with 
yards of bronzy hair and eyes impossibly blue stood singing 
by the door: 


“Tt’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go!”’ 


*‘T don’t know who she is or how she got there, but that’s 
the girl I’m going to marry,” instantly decided the Hon- 
orable Bill, perhaps still a little under the influence of the 
mustard gas. 

“Ts this bally place heaven, sister?’’ he demanded of the 
brick-colored, square-built British nurse who came up just 
then. “I ask you as a pal, is there really a girl there by the 
door? Yes? Quite! Then, by Jove, I want to talk to her, 
nurse! Matter of—of utmos’ ’portance!”’ His voice trailed 
away tiredly. 

*“Not come to ’imself yet, ’e’s not!” thought the nurse. 
But being a soothing soul, she explained that he was in —— 
Field Hospital, that they had saved his leg for him—she 
spoke as if it were a helpin’ of puddin’, the Honorable Bill 
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thought hazily—that he would do nicely now, an 
the girl was Miss Smith of New York, an Amerie 
tertainer, in the hospital recuperating from infi 
Then she briskly blocked further questions by th 


a thermometer into their 
and he sank back into oj 
once more. ; 

When he woke, he wa 
that he had only dreamed ¢| 
They didn’t make them lik 
not in real life, by Jove! | 
that very moment she can 
the room; and responding 
look of frenzied appeal up 
burned and lobster-hued | 
the Honorable Bill, cami 
and seated herself by his ¢ 

Followed an interval oj 
enchantment, so far as the] 
able Bill was concerned, 
which they saw each othe 
day; and he urged his cas 
an ardor really praisewortl 
young man who was ch 
blister at the time. He ha 
been in love before. He 
fact regarded the tender } 
as just so much tosh, not 
tush; and as he had been; 
three removes from the ti) 
a remarkably plain youn; 
in spite of an undoubted| 
for clothes, with a face as| 
and blank and expression | 
fresh-laid egg still in its shell, no girl hi 
far thought it worth while to chai 
mind for him. eo: 

“Don’t be a silly boy!’ murmure 
Smith, with a glance out of long-lash 
eyes, well calculated to make him| 
still. me 

But he continued to urge himsel 
her, broken leg, mustard burns and al 
ily holdings, consisting chiefly of t 
cestral acres, and a large number of 
handed sacredly down from genera 
generation; and a probable, though) 
tain, title. His eldest brother, Hugh, 
a bit of a rolling stone, had rolled qu 
of sight after a bitter quarrel with h 
the present peer, ten years before, a 
never been heard from since. His inte 
brothers, all three of them, had givi 
lives for their country during the wal 
there remained to that fiercely cai n 
bedridden septuagenarian, the Earl of Blackshire, ¢ 
child of his old age, the Honorable Bill. ad 

“So I’m the heir presumptive to his debts and t 
title!” bs al 

He blushed beneath his burns, for he wouldn't 
lieved that he could have fallen so low as to lug’ 
earldom in. = 

‘Presumptive is right, I guess,” wisely thougl! 
Smith. Being from New York, she didn’t believe 
heard. 2 | 

““I—er—love you, by Jove!” muttered the Ho! 
Bill, with a threatening glance at the sleeping office! 
next cot, as if daring him to wake and overhear. “} 
adore everything about you—your lovely eyes | 
gorgeous hair, and the cunnin’ American way Y) 
through your dear little nose. You’re goin’ to stay | 
this side the pool, as you American johnnies call) 
marry me.” ead 

“Pond,” corrected Miss Smith abstractedly. _ 

She looked at him with a queer expression upon h 
ing face. The Honorable Bill was hardly a figur 
mance at the moment. His bony wrists dangled a lt 
out of the sleeves of the army pajamas that had bee} 
to him, and his funny face was swollen and blistered ” 

“Silly boy!” she said. “Don’t you know I coul’ 
anywhere but in New York?” 

“All bosh!” tenderly contradicted the Honora) 
“We'll live at Blackshire. London’s all well ree 
bachelor, but you and I want the whole country to: 
in, don’t we, darlin’? Rather! Just you and me, } 
thing, and the fields, and the bally flowers and b! 
Jove!” | 
a Smith was silent. She didn’t like birds—tht 


| 


such a mess around the flat—and when her admit! 

flowers, she always regretfully calculated on the b 

envelope how many pairs of silk stockings coul 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Paige Model Brunswick 


Touring car, 


offers in motor cars at 


has, fully equipped 


‘have shown preference for the Paige in the face of all alluring equip- 


‘ment offers of other manu’ 
‘they have already bought thousands of Paige cars and have been satis- 
fied to pay extra for the top and wind-shield. Our estimated and 
announced production of 3500 cars for this year has already been 
| exceeded. That’s indisputable proof of Paige quality. Now—with the 
| top and wind-shield added to Paige equipment without extra cost— 
carrying out our fixed 


determination of giving more and better than 
any other manufacturer—the Paige offers motor car value not even 
epmacned by any other car at its price. 

‘he Paige policy in manufacturing and selling has always been to 
| put back into the Paige car every year part of the Paige profits, but 
this year there is nothing we can do to better the car down inside. It 
is built as well as we or any O build a car of its 


See the Paige—examine every detail of co 
its power, its speed, its easy riding qualities, 
clutch—found elsewhere only on cars selling for $1600 and mor 


as an automobile, then consider the organization which pro 


Models and Equipment 


Paige regular equipment includes top, single-vision wind. 
| shield, three black enamel oil lamps, two black enamel head 
lamps, generator, tool kit, jack, etc. Detroit Quick Demount- 
able Rims on Models Beverly and Brunswick, including tire 
irons, $15. Same equipment on Kenilworth, $12.50. (Self-starter 
and Prest-O-Lite tank will be installed, if desired, at the factory 


for nominal charge of $25.) 
Model Brunswick, 5-passenger touring car, fully equipped as 


above. Price $1000. 
Model Beverly, 4-passenger torpedo touring car, fully equipped as 
as above. Price $1000. 


above. Price $975. 
Model Kenilworth, roadster fully equipped P 

Regularly equipped with Prest-O- 

Price $975. 


ther manufacturers can 


its simple operation. 


Model Brooklands, raceabout. 
Lite tank, self-starter, and demountable rims. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR 
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1912 the Paige was a quality car, and 
oday it is a quality car. Then, as today, it 
‘ebresented outstanding value. Todas 
/hen, it offers unusually complete equipment 
neluded at the list price—five balloon tires, 
pe be trunk, snubbers, heater, Paige- 
, eed 4-wheel brakes. It’s ready to drive 
2395, f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 


wae 
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fully equipped, $1,000 


E ANNOUNCE with pleasure this last great addition 


‘now 

already 100% value of the Paige it has been necessary to put a part—anda large part—of our profits back into the car. 

It wasn’t necessary to add either top or wind-shield to Paige equip- size and its power. The materials used are as good as can be bought. 

‘ment to make it the best value in its field. Noone complained because The workmanship is the best that can be employed. There is no way 

‘they were not given with the Paige. Purchasers of thousand-dollar to put more service value into the mechanism of the Paige. The only 

\cars realized that the Paige gave the essential automobile values. They thing we can do is to increase its equipment So now we are adding 
i i as a part of the regular equipment of every Paige Model this top and 


nstruction, Compare it with other cars selling a 
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duces it — the men 


CAR COMPANY, DETR 
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tiga | t_was deducted $37 gonea hand. As evidence of 
c tion may be instituted From this amoun' ay atamt 
the powér\of the rary it ‘courts, Mr, Watson said. | 5 er the bringing actors’ from | what can be done, 1 need only to point STORE cE E PE R 
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PAIGE 


pment Now Includes 


d Wind-shield 


Rampont- 


rec. 
PAY 
ment 


crecy 

necessa: 
two things{ 

dom, the la. 
of personal, 
istic of all 
troublesory 


5-passenger 


nt of thePaigecar. We 


in the equipme 
bile, conversant with what the market 


dous lead the Paige car 


—realizes the tremen 
s equipment with the 


—_realizes that in order to include thi 


single-visi 
we have sold to Paige purc 


with more speed and power tha owners ¢ 
its quality merely as an automobile—this point 1s 


is built by an organizat f 
utives, behind whom 1s a directorate composed. 


biggest business men who hold themselves res 
owner for their product. 

There could not be a better guarantee 
Paige car. 


of the honest construction of every 


re. Rideinit—test 
nsert multiple disc 
Consider it just 


tudy the man 
it . wn conclusions. 


Specifications 

full 25 horse power motor, enclosed valves, 
ansmission, three speeds forward and one re- 
k insert clutch, 32x 34inch tires, frontaxles 
xle semi-floating, shaft drive bevel 
th36x134inch span, R.1.V. 
bearings in driving shaft 


104 inch wheel base, 
selective sliding gear tr 
verse, multiple disc cor 
one piece drop forged I beam, rear a 
gear, rear springs fullelliptic transverse Wi 
annular bearings in transmission, Hyatt 
and axles. 


can deliver your 


Paige demonstration at once. We 
lar equipment. 


with this new complete regu 
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Arrange for @ 
car immediately, 
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[ New DeLuxe Sedan 
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A Paige advertise- 


ment from the news- 
papers of 1912 


True in 1912 
True Today! 


HE Paige is the best auto- 

mobile you can buy any- 
where for its price. A well de- 
signed, well constructed car— 
comfortable, enduring and with 
more speed and power than its 
owners ever need. And beyond 
its quality merely as an automo- 
bile—this point is important— 
the Paige is built by an organ- 
ization of the most experienced 
and reputable executives, be- 
hind whom is a directorate com- 
posed of some of America’s 
biggest business men.” The 
same executives and directors 
who founded the Company in 
1909 continue in active charge. 


(585) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
purchased for the same sum. Her silence alarmed the 
Honorable Bill. 

“Then—I say—will you marry me if I come over to New 
York and become a bloomin’ Yank?” 

“Come on over and we'll see,’’ laughed Miss Smith. 

She rose and stood smiling down at him. For an instant 
she hesitated, and then she leaned over and swiftly dropped 
an audacious little kiss on the nose of the Honorable Bill, 
the only part of his countenance free from burns. As he 
reached for her, she fled. — 

“Angel! Wait till mornin’!’’ breathed the Honorable 
Bill. 

But he waited longer than that, for that same night Miss 
Smith slipped away from the hospital without even telling 
him good-by, whereupon he first used language that would 
have made even the Tommies blink, and then suffered a 
setback extremely puzzling to the doctors, staring bleakly 
into space for days on end, his eyes bright with fever, his 
mouth set and grim. For a whole year after the Armistice, 
back home in London, he resolutely endeavored to put 
Miss Smith out of his mind. My word, what was the good 
of slopping around over a little blighter who could cut and 
run like that? But unfortunately she had been a very 
lovely little blighter, it was his first love affair, and he had 
one of those one-way heads from which an idea that has 
once found entrance has small chance of exit. 

““Maybe she’d like me better without the blisters,” opti- 
mistically thought the Honorable Bill. He took a dubious 
look into a mirror and abandoned the thought. ‘If my 
face was my fortune I’d have to go into bally bankruptcy,” 
he ruefully admitted. “Still, she said to come over and 
we'd see—and I’m goin’, by Jove!” 

Hastening to Blackshire to break the news to his father, 
he found that peevish old peer, interrupted in perfecting a 
game of indoor golf on a counterpane course, with pills for 
the balls and a lead pencil for the club, even warmer in his 
vituperation than the Honorable Bill had expected. The 
ear] was not troubled by the thought of the separation; of 
all his sons, he had loved only the eldest, 

Hugh, whom he had ordered out of his 


Mr. Squiffins, a Balloony Little Man, Beamed Upon the Visitor. 
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house. But America! The Earl of Blackshire cherished an 
insatiable hate for that bally land, because an American 
woman, week-ending in the home of a mutual friend, had 
upon her departure presented the peer with ten shillings, 
mistaking him for the butler. The incident had taken 
place forty years ago, but it still rankled. 

“Don’t be a silly ass!’’ he cackled at his youngest born. 
“Tf you must travel, go to some civilized land—the interior 
of Africa, or the Indian jungle, by Jove!” 

“Poor old codger!”’ pityingly thought the Honorable 
Bill. ‘“‘What does he know about love, poor old chappie!” 

Knowing all about it himself, he blithely set forth upon 
a quest from which even Ulysses, a worthy wanderer in his 
day, might have shrunk, appalled—the finding of a girl 
named Miss Smith in the city of New York, and the win- 
ning of her love. Not until the craggy sky line of that city 
smote his view did it occur to the Honorable Bill that he 
had set himself a considerable task. He was impatient of 
the delay that the size of the city might involve. 

“Ought to get there by tea time, at any rate,” he radi- 
antly reflected. ‘‘My word! Think of havin’ her pour the 
tea with her own lovely little hands! Worth the journey? 
Quite!” 

“Look sharp, cabby!” he urged, hailing a taxi. 

“Look sharp, yourself!’’ grunted the driver, a true son of 
democracy, just as good as, if not rather better than, any- 
one else. 

“My dear old son, be calm!” gayly begged the Honor- 
able Bill. ‘‘I wouldn’t put you to any trouble for the world— 
no, no! But if you’re sure it’s not out of your way, just 
take me to Miss Smith—er—that is—I mean to say ——” 

He had counted on getting her address from the head- 
quarters of the organization that had sent that most enter- 
taining of entertainers overseas. But records are faulty 
things at best, and these did not hesitate to wipe a beautiful 
girl out of existence with grim finality. 

“No such person as Smith,” he was told. 

The good old city directory—that was the thing! Or did 
they have city directories, he wondered, in this savage new 

land? They did, but the bally tome listed not 
one Smith of the profession graced by the bronze- 
haired girl of his heart; the Smiths appeared to 
be an unentertaining lot. And prolific? Well, 


Augus 


by Jove, you know! The Honorable Bill wasn’t goin, 
brook the delay threatened by all those pages and 
finely printed names, not if he could hurry ma 
hurried to the advertising offices of a great newsps 
name of which was immensely reassuring, b 
mind as it did the dear old London daily which n 
a specialty of the kind of thing he had in mind; 
garding the amusement of a snickering clerk, left the 
lowing personal for insertion: 


answer to question asked in France. When and 
he meet you? Burns left no scar, eyelashes a de 
provement. Communicate X, the Times.” 


Endless days—they seemed to stick a lot of e 
into the bally things here in America—went by, a 
word came from Miss Smith. It speaks well for the, 
tion of all Smiths that the Honorable Bill recei 
answers to his advertisement, one from a sp 
named Baird, in search of a Sunday story, and 
from an alert landlady, desiring to call his at 
lovely hall bedroom, elegantly furnished with a b 
and what she described as a chiffon ear. 

‘“Mahomet must go to the mountain, by Joy 
lantly determined the Honorable Bill. 

He inserted a carnation into his spruce 
and set forth upon his sentimental journey. A 
Abner Smith, a never-ending round of Smiths, 
asking over and over his eternal question: 

“T say, old chappie”—or “Pardon me, madam”. ae 
entertainers in the family, if you don’t mind?” 

Sometimes they did mind very much. There wasal 
shoreman with three sets of twins at home, the eldest 2 
six, who hotly demanded whether the Honorable Bill 
looking for a fight. There was a genial Smith with. 
bootlegging brothers who answered merrily that he'd | 
the world there were entertainers in the family all | 
All sorts of Smiths, from archeologists to as ‘ 
living up many flights of stairs, were viewed by 
orable Bill; but nowhere among them did he 
unique and lovely Smith who was the object of k 

“Cheerio, old son! What next?’ he asked h 
blankly when he had exhausted the directory list of Sn 

(Continued on Page 56) } 
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The Honorable Bill Did Not Return His Smile 
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RAVING the frozen wastes of Alaska, 

this dog train bears food and supplies to 
our farthest North Army Post, Ft. Gibbon. 
Over mountains, lakes, and rivers, through 
swamp and forest, blizzards and unbroken 
trails, with the thermometer anywhere from 
zero to 72 degrees below—each trip is a battle 
royal with extreme weather conditions. 


When the sturdy, though unbelievably light 
dog-sleds were made ready for their winter’s 


Will the North Pole be Valsparred Next? 


Lieut. Stetson, Supply Officer, in his letter, 

“these dog- sleds were put away in the Spring 
with the original lustre undimmed and not a 
sign of checked surface.” 


Anything worth varnishing is worth Valsparring 


The lesson to be drawn from this unusual 
experience and from thousands of others, is 
that Valspar is the one varnish to use on 
every surface, indoors or out, that needs pro- 


Regus, Pat. 2 ; ; 
Te famous work, four coats of Valspar clear varnish were tection. 
| Valspar applied over the natural wood. Even the web- 


oiling water test 


bing of moose rawhide was Valsparred to ren- 
der it moisture-proof. 


Here was a gruelling test of Valspar’s pre- 
servative and wear-resisting qualities! 


And most remarkable were the results: 
“After five months of steady mushing,” writes 


If you want Valspar in transparent colors, 
use Valspar Varnish-Stains; and if you want 
solid-covering colors, ask for Valspar-Enamels. 
Both the Varnish-Stains and Enamels are Val- 
spar itself—plus colors. They stand all the Val- 
spar waterproof and durability tests and may 
therefore be used outdoors as well as indoors. 


VUACIERIN ET NeR mec? GO 'Mii PAREN! 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the W’orld—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to GO Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked at 
right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- ‘ 

Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 5c extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. - 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Clear Valspar . [J 
Valspar-Enamel [] 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar-Stain . [J 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Valspar Book . 
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her on a stone seat in the water garden of Beaudesert 

Court, the auntly residence, considered dispassion- 
ately in all its branches the case of Dorothy, her cousin, 
assembled in 1906. 

The water of the water garden flowed on between flank- 
ing yew hedges—a rectangle of water and three little steps 
leading down to a second rectangle of water and three 
more little steps, and so on by rectangular levels of water 
till the last flowed into a brick well, and thence who knows 
whither, according to the scheme of the sixteenth-century 
architect wherewith he designed it. So, in Cynthia’s esti- 
mation, her own life flowed on, with little trickles of laugh- 
ter, from one delightful episode to another, as customarily 
is the case with charming, slender young persons whose 
attractive faces are lit by blue eyes and framed in ripe- 
corn-colored hair shingled by inspired scissors. 

Cynthia, in a sleeveless white tennis frock, a small white 
felt hat dragged scientifically over her eyes, considered 
Dorothy and said: 

““My dear, what possesses you to love him so when it 
makes you all earnest and frumpy and squashy and gives 
you that decayed, moldy, afflicted look?” 

And Dorothy, in her too voluminous frock with sleeves, 
her more substantial legs hosed in fine white cashmere, a 
larger hat perched on dark hair of unfashionable length, 
gazed, unpowdered and not ashamed of it, into the dis- 
tance and answered: 

“Tt’s all very well for you. You're a flippant product of 
a restless age. I’m always reaching out after something 
deeper and more satisfying, and I find it in Henry. He 
took a brilliant degree at Oxford, he’s the greatest authority 
on European politics among the younger men, he’s writing 
what will be an epoch-making book; and he did it all by 
hard work, not being at all rich, when he might have spent 
his time kissing girls and fooling about on golf links. If I 
could make Henry Brandon fall in love with me I should 
have done something worth while, and the money I shall 
come into would help his career. Women mean nothing to 
him. If I were to make Marcus Holyoake fall in love with 
me I should merely be the jam in the sandwich between 
the girl he fell in love with yesterday and the girl he’Il fall 
in love with tomorrow.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Cynthia, cuddling her tennis 
racket against her, ‘‘“you and Henry have some tacit 
understanding.’’ But Dorothy shook a mournful head. 

“Oh, no; I’ve been hopelessly in love with him since we 
were children. He spent most of his holidays here. He’s 
an orphan, you know. He’ll never think twice about me 
and I shall never love anybody else.” 

“Personally I find him extremely tedious. He does 
nothing but stew over his book most of the day and then 
come down and get in the way on the tennis court, where 
he ought to be arrested for loitering.’ 

“Do you,” inquired Dorothy, “‘see anything wrong 
with me from a man’s point of view?” 

Cynthia surveyed her lingeringly and heaved a faint 
sigh. 

“Well, if I were you I shouldn’t worry about my face. 
One can do a lot with one’s little up-pug face, only you need 
to take more pains. Your legs are rather different. You’ve 
got what I call serious legs, but with care over your shoes 
and stockings—those are more like battle cruisers than 
shoes; and, my dear, as for cashmere!”’ 

“Anything else?”’ 

“Somehow you always look to me bunchy round the 
hips.” 

“T shouldn’t feel dressed if I didn’t.” 

“T shouldn’t feel dressed if I did. I should feel my mind 
was slipping. Men, however gifted, notice these things 
subconsciously. They turn to us for relaxation if we show 
a few attractive signs to point the way. Clever men are 
very much the same as other men, only more intelligent. 
If you were to shingle your hair, at least he’d take the 
trouble to look at you.” 

Dorothy rose from the stone seat and stood regarding 
Cynthia as Moses may have regarded the Promised Land. 

“Strictly between ourselves,”’ said Dorothy at last, “I 
am a rake at heart. But from my baby days governesses 
imposed goodness on me, and then I fell in love with 
Henry, who never did wrong in his life. Now it’s too late 
to alter; and when I’m an old, old lady I shall never have 
anything to look back upon that I shall have ought to 
regret and shouldn’t. Come on; it’s teatime.” 


(J recone: STANDISH, a 1907 model, sitting beside 


II 


HE drawing-room of Beaudesert Court, built at the 
angle of one wing, looks upon two terraces, and there is 
always shade on one or the other. Cynthia and Dorothy 
found a table spread in the grateful shadow of three gray 
walls. At rest in a wicker armchair they discovered the 
Hon. Mrs. Gilbert Crake, the widowed mother of Dorothy, 
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the chatelaine of Beaudesert Court, a butterfly of forty 
summers and no winters, having passed most of these in the 
South of France, except for a month or so of hunting. She 
sat there looking like an angel from Deauville, faint fra- 
grance of the touch of chypre behind either little ear 
censing her, and beheld Dorothy with wounded eyes, as 
some tall swan, hatching by chance a gosling, might, 
stricken, gaze. 

From two more wicker armchairs arose in greeting Sir 
Marcus Holyoake, baronet, a subaltern officer in the 
Thirtieth Hussars, the pride of his squadron, very beau- 
tiful in white flannels, and Henry Brandon, M.A., his 
dark hair tangled with thought, in rather crumpled gray. 
Aloof, yet in some mute fashion assuring them to be clothed 
round by sweet art with the gracious warm heaven of his 
imminent wings, hovered Jenkins, the butler. 

Marcus Holyoake, turning to Cynthia as one predes- 
tined, supplied her tenderly with a chair. Henry Brandon, 
vaguely polite, achieved as much for Dorothy. Jenkins 
moved certain items of the tea equipment half an inch to 
the right or left and withdrew. 

““Ah!” murmured Mrs. Crake, alighting suddenly on the 
shore of some azure dream. ‘‘Tea, Cynthia? Dorothy 
darling, how warm you look! Your poor father was always 
a perfect martyr to the sun, but I adoreit. . . . Marcus, 
do you think you could pour just a little more hot water in 
this teapot?” 

Cynthia leaned back with a contented sigh. 

“Thank you, Aunt Betty. Marcus dear, please come 
and stay me with sandwiches and comfort me with cream 
buns. I want to be all fussed over.” 

Dorothy pushed back her hat, twisted a damp curl 
brutally and said to Henry Brandon, ‘‘How’s the book? 
Done any work since lunch?” And Henry Brandon re- 
plied as to a tiresome child, “‘The moth of endeavor still 
hovers round the candle of achievement.” 

Mrs. Crake gazed at him with gentle eyes. She liked him 
because he was earnest and hard working, and she could 
pity him and spoil him and perform a good work she did 
not find objectionable, and make her own butterfly exist- 
ence seem more trivial by contrast. 

“He’s got to have a lovely tea today, because he won’t 
be here tomorrow. He’s going up to London to broadcast 
a lecture on European politics. He told me all about it 
just before you other people arrived,’ she announced. 
“We shall be able to listen in and hear him. Almost 
uncanny, isn’t it?”’ 

“Gosh!” observed Marcus, a simple soldier. 

“My dear Henry!” exclaimed Dorothy, and worshiped. 
“We all knew he was wonderful; but this—I mean—it 
does bring it home to one, doesn’t it?” 

Henry registered patience and bravery. 

“The difficulty,” he explained, ‘is what not to say. 
Between what one knows and mustn’t reveal, and what 
they wouldn’t understand if one told them, the path one 
has to tread is strait and narrow and hedged with thorns.” 

He paused, and the clear voice of Cynthia intervened. 

“Oh, Henry,” she pleaded, “‘do at least tell me what 
you’re going to wear.” 

Time, drifting toward sunset, took Dorothy, Marcus 
and Henry on some vague ramble. 

In the enchanted hour before dinner Cynthia turned to 
her hostess and said, “‘What a delightful place this is. It 
was sweet of you to ask me, Aunt Betty.” 

“Speaking as one cat to another, I’m anything but 
unselfish,” answered Mrs. Crake, who all her life had found 
truth simpler than fiction. “I wanted you to amuse Mar- 
cus and I thought perhaps you might put ideas into 
Dorothy’s head. Dorothy is a grim sight for a mother like 
me. She takes after her father, of course. He was very 
distinguished and spoke five languages, and his head never 
came out of the clouds until he was buried, poor darling. 
But a girl can’t afford to be like that, in spite of all this 
equality of the sexes. Doesn’t she ever reveal to you, when 
she’s brushing her hair and you’re dragging a comb 
through yours, any signs of original sin, Cynthia, my dear? 
Is she all athletic underwear, body and soul?” 

“‘T’m afraid she’s genuinely in love, Aunt Betty.” 

Mrs. Crake answered with impatience: 

“Of all the absurd, unnecessary handicaps a girl can 


have, the greatest is to be in love with a man instead of | 


making him in love with her. It transfers all the stupidity 
to the one who can afford it least. As you know, a man’s 
never such a fool as when he’s in love; and I ask you, can 
a girl ever afford to be a fool? Of course she can’t!”’ 

“T suggested ——” 

“T’m sure you did, and what’s the good? No one in love 
has the use of his wits or her wits. Without naming any 


names, she ought to be walking about on the heart 
clever, self-satisfied young prig, and what chance h 
those clothes when she wilts in his presence?” — 

The very faintest shrug quivered along Cynt 
shoulders. Mrs. Crake glanced mournfully at 
watch. 

““Well, it’s time to go and undress for dinner, - 
Dorothy’s beyond the reach of anything ex 
but if you can manage to reform her, don’t he 
me for a car or a necklace or a winter on the | 
anything you happen to want. I’m rich, eve 
happy about my poor child.”’ 

Dorothy, eating with bitter relish, wat 
saunter by. She beheld her mother, svelte 
woman bearing her forty years as lightly as a 
Dorothy compared her own mournful yet cos 
the drift of rose petals that clung imponderabl 
Dorothy compared Marcus Holyoake, divin 
indescribable something the Thirtieth Huss 
their young men, to Henry Brandon, phys 
soft, mentally a trifle overpowering, socially rz 
and asked grimly of Fate: 

“Why am I like me instead of like Cynthia 
I got to love him instead of him me?” And Fa 

Later, descending from her bedroom to reco 
gotten trifle, she paused in the gallery that runs 
great hall of Beaudesert Court. Only one 
burned. ‘ 

At the foot of the stairs leading to the gall 
in the arms of Marcus Holyoake, raised her bl 
and said dreamily, ‘‘Oh, Marcus, how adorabl: 
one! Good night, darling.” j 

And Marcus, with soldierly directness 
“Nothing like you do, Cynthia. You’re simply 

As a wraith Dorothy turned and disappe; 
unwraithlike teeth. 

“She doesn’t care two hoots, and she ge 
darned well everything!’’ moaned Dorothy. 

Still later, Marcus Holyoake, in silk pajamas, 
dressing gown and scarlet leather slippers, str 
into the apartments of Henry Brandon. Mare 
sage yet in his dinner clothes, seated at a y 
correcting a pile of manuscript. Marcus dro 
armchair and said: 

“Excuse my interrupting, old dear, but do | 
cigarette. I’ve run right out, and where is a ma 
his night-night cigarette? And as he is still less 
early morning one, you might spare me a har 

“Take the whole box,’’ answered Henry 
threw it at him. “I’ve got another. I in 
everything. I’m methodical. I know exactly 
do always, when, where and how. It’s a curse 
are born with.” 

“Morbid fellow,” retorted Marcus, lighting 
gratefully. 

“Tf you were to lose your collar stud,” Hi 
‘‘you’d have to borrow from me, or the se 
keep half a dozen spare ones against an emergen¢, 

“But then, Henry, you’re a great man an 
poor blighter of a soldier—cannon fodder, t 
last hope.” 

“Your motto is war, wine and women; 
worthy person and I hate it; and I envy you, an 
like to break out, but how can I? If you weref 
Mrs. Crake’s very charming French maid, the 
say boys will be boys; but if it were I, they’d 
brain had given way and send for the doctor.” 

“‘T’m not so sure they would. You’ve got a ick 
sometimes. Cheer up, my lad. Something’s ¥ 
your grave tonight,” said Marcus. He went 
trotting, lifting the skirt of his dressing gown in the 
ner of a chorus girl. Henry Brandon glanced at 
and sighed. ; 

Half an hour later midnight twanged from the: 
the stables, the door opened silently and Jenkins et 
carrying a tray laden with decanter, soda water anda 
He placed it on the writing table and Henry n¢ 
Jenkins poured out three fingers of whisky, opened & 
of soda water and began to spill it in a restrained! 
on the whisky. Henry nodded again and Jenk 
the flow instantly. : 

Henry drank, put down his glass, looked Jenkins 
eye and said, ‘‘ Well, Jenkins, what about th 
tomorrow?” 

Jenkins, two paces away, thumbs behind the 
trousers, arms slightly bent, answered gravely 

~“T have considered the matter very carefull 
my Spee opinion you cannot do better t 
Royal unset. What is his record, sir? On M 
he beat \Grey Lad by half a length, giving se 
he also beat Scandal by a neck, giving five P 
(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

he year he won by eight lengths from Hercules, to 
5 conceded fifteen pounds, and by three lengths 
ver Say Die at level weights. In spite of these 
s, the odds are not, if I may say so, iniquitous.” 
¢,” said Henry, ‘‘get through to Major Fitzgerald 
jorning and ask him to put on ten pounds for me, 
—one for yourself, and wire that everything is 
| what price he got.” 

» good, sir. I thank you, sir.” 

nurse, all this is very wrong; and if it were to leak 
reputation would be blasted forever. I rely on 
ikins. I trust that you, at least, do not disap- 
g 

mtleman, sir, needs some kind of outlet for the 
3,’ responded Jenkins. ‘If I may take the lib- 
en I glance back on your wonderful and industrious 
ir, and recall how, even as a child, you were laden 
jonsibilities, I look upon it as a mercy that you are 
(take, strictly incognito, a little interest in ’orse 


‘ 


Ir 


‘E somnolent hour after luncheon, when Henry 
jon had departed on his broadcasting mission, with 
‘Holyoake absolutely and entirely reserved to the 
vent of Mrs. Crake, who considered it aging and 
m: always to give up to the young people, Cynthia, 
|r expensive chocolates, conceived a desire for those 
lollipops commonly sold by vil- 
fectioners. She therefore dragged 
tl from her chair in the shade and 
piceeded i in a small car, with Cyn- 
the wheel, to the village of Morton 
2 vhere there is a general shop and 
‘ce. And in due season the stout 
wo conducted the business, having 
pl up the lollipops, merged into her 
carnation of state official and said: 
te sa telegram for 
Fandon, miss. I don’t 
< Lought rightly to give 
v but the boy’s gone 
4 Mason’s Farm and 
-ye back this hour or 
9 l ; 


raia stretched out a lit- 
Hk paw. The post- 
e entered a cage sacred 
ynment affairs, placed 
visage in its orange en- 
‘licked the flap, wrote 
ae and address, with- 
ad handed the envelope 
sier counter. 

ie car Cynthia thrust 
evelope on Dorothy’s 


and paused. Dorothy 
like an owl. “She’s 
jit licked the envelope,” 
ul Cynthia. Dorothy 
liquiring eyebrows. “I 
ithe lick’s still wet,” 
la elaborated. 
)’t be horrid. Supposing it is, 
nen?” retorted Dorothy. 
thia slammed the gear lever into 
id snarled. “‘I mean you can 
jypen the envelope and read the 
rn. You’re in love with him, 
trou? S’posing it’s from another 
ow do you know it’s only broad- 
n that takes him to London?” 
ouldn’t dream ——” 
\ther should I. It’ll be dry before you’ve finished 
ing.” 
thy gave her a long, long look. Then, with infinite 
ie turned back the flap of the envelope, withdrew 
let of flimsy paper and read: 


a Henry,” she ex- 


it eleven pounds on Royal Sunset at ten to one. 
“FITZGERALD.” 


‘nanically Cynthia drew to the roadside, stopped the 
il took away the telegram. She perused it carefully 
da it back. 

bets,” she said, ‘and you told me he’d never done 
fin his life. Are you the sort of wife for a man who 
’My dear, give up all hopes of Henry and go into a 
«t or on the stage. The wrench will do you good.” 
must be a mistake, Cynthia.” 
maiden pointed calmly. 
randon. Beaudesert Court,’’’ she read. 
ald anyway?” 
must be Major Fitzgerald, a friend of Henry’s.” 


“Who is 


pnds. I wonder what else he does? You'd better 
ng such a good girl, Dorothy. The trouble is you 


“‘My Dear, What Possesses You to Love Him So When 
it Makes You All Earnest and Frumpy and Squashy 
and Gives You That Decayed, Moldy, Afflicted Look?"’ 


se and worse. He backs horses in secret through | 
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are too good, and as long as Henry possessed no vices you 
had a hope; but now, of course, goodness is ridiculous. It 
would bore him stiff.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy in a gray voice, 
to do?” 

“First replace the telegram in the envelope, moisten the 
tip of the forefinger, damp the flap of the envelope and re- 
seal it. Then we'll go back and consult Jenkins. All 
butlers bet like blazes.” 

When luncheon is past and tea not yet in sight, even a 
conscientious butler may loosen the straps of his harness 
and pause to draw breath. Only persons devoid of tact 
would intrude upon an upper servant in his negligee, but a 
crisis needs desperate measures. Therefore Cynthia 
tapped firmly on the door of Jenkins’ pantry and opened 
the door, to behold Jenkins still a butler as regards waist- 
coat and trousers, but 
clad as to the rest of 
him in an old shooting 
jacket of gay and 
pleasing pattern. He 


“what am I 


rose from his chair, eX Cag, 
spectacles on nose, en- 
deavoring to conceal ve 

Mts 2 & 

J 


a sporting newspaper. A sigh of satisfaction escaped 
Cynthia when her blue eyes beheld that sheet. 

“Jenkins, dear,” she began, softly as the cooing of doves, 
“do forgive us, but we’re in a terrible mess and only you 
can help us.’”’ She drew the unwilling Dorothy within and 
closed the door. ‘‘Do please sit down again,” she con- 
tinued. “The floor will do perfectly for me.” She sat at 
his feet, gazed up into his eyes and sighed. ‘Jenkins, 
when did Mr. Brandon first take to betting?” 

“Betting, Miss Cynthia?” returned Jenkins, with only 
a faint start. “I fear I don’t understand you.” 

“I mean the act of wagering money that a certain horse 
will win a certain race. As areader of the Sporting Clarion, 
you ought to know something about it.” 

Jenkins gazed at her with dignified humility. 

“Strictly between ourselves, Miss Cynthia, I take what I 
believe is called an academic interest in racing; but you 
were referring to Mr. Brandon. It is not the sort of thing, 
if I may say so, in which a distinguished university gentle- 
man would be likely to indulge.” 

“We know all about it, Jenkins. Mr. Brandon has 
eleven pounds on Royal Sunset at ten to one, and Major 
Fitzgerald arranged the bet for him. The point is ——”’ 
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A deep sigh from Jenkins interrupted her. 

“Ten to one, Miss Cynthia? I had anticipated twelve at 
least, and with luck, fifteen.” 

“Oh, Jenkins, Jenkins!’’ exclaimed Dorothy out of a 
full heart. “‘How could you have corrupted Mr. Brandon?” 

“T was thinking of a little private wager I made myself, 
Miss Dorothy.” 

Cynthia got up and leaned negligently against the wall. 

“The telegram was addressed to Mr. Brandon, not you. 
They gave it to us at the post office and the envelope came 
undone in the car. You may as well tell us everything,” 
she said coldly. 

Jenkins shook his head. 

“The telegram should have been addressed to me. I 
pointed that out to Mr. Brandon, but he considered that a 
series of telegrams addressed to an upper servant might 

arouse suspicion. As for telling 
you all, Miss Cynthia, it is not 


Jas my place to discuss the affairs of 


a gentleman staying in the ’ouse, 

<a ln but this much I will say: 
“Mr. Brandon never ’ad what 
I call a fair chance to enjoy him- 
self. As Miss Dorothy could tell 
, you, he used to stay here in ’is 
holidays when a boy; and being 
*ighly gifted, he was always work- 
ing for some scholarship, or prize, 
whichever it might be. I recall 
that Mrs. Staines, the house- 
; keeper, took particular trouble to 
Pik provide his favorite puddings, 
raat being sorry for the lad, and I al- 
aia ways selected a particular brand 
of ginger ale he fancied. And one 
day, not so many years ago, be- 
ing very tired, Mr. Brandon said 
to me, ‘Jenkins, you’re like me, 
always at work. Why don’t we 
damn well go out of our minds?’ 
And it was then that I confessed 
to a little private interest in ’orse 

racing.” 

“Yes, Jenkins?” 

“T shall always remember ’is 
first Lincoln ’Andicap, Miss Cyn- 
thia. The horse was a stone-cold 
certainty, only it got shut in by 
the others; but we pulled off the 
City and Suburban that year; 
and although we went down on 
the Derby, we did very well at 
Ascot. And so it’s gone on, miss, 
just a little secret between our- 
selves, and it did him good, and 
where is the ’arm?”’ 

Dorothy rose to her feet also. 

“Tt’s a little stuffy in here,” 
she murmured. ‘I think I’m 
going outside.” The door closed 
on her, and Jenkins shook his 
head. 

“Tf you will excuse me, Miss 
Cynthia, there goes another one 
too much in earnest. And I beg 
of you to respect these confi- 
dences. Mr. Brandon considers 
that it would do him harm if it 
were known that he bets. Personally I call it a 
crowning mercy. He might have taken to drink. 
He might—pardon the suggestion—have ac- 
quired undesirable female acquaintances. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, as 
they say.” 

Cynthia inclined her dainty head. 

“T am as the grave,” she answered. “‘Strictly between 
ourselves, they had better marry, hadn’t they, Jenkins?” 

“A butler sees most of the game, Miss Cynthia. I would 
suggest they were very suited.” 

“Tt shall be arranged,’’ declared Cynthia superbly. 
“Thank you very much, ORES I’ve enjoyed myself 
immensely.” 

She went out and sought Devathy high and low, finally 
running her to earth in her bedroom. Dorothy’s frock hung 
gravely over a chair, her shoes stood parked neatly be- 
neath it and she lay on her bed in a blue velvet dressing 
gown, with traces of tears about her eyes. 

“But, my dear,” inquired Cynthia, “‘why howl? Surely 
Providence has delivered him into your hand this day!” 

Dorothy sniffed and answered, ‘‘Think of my wasted 
years! I’ve behaved as I thought Henry would like me to, 
in spite of my temperament, and now he turns out to be no 
better than any other man.” 

“A woman is emotionally a chameleon,” declared Cyn- 
thia. ‘Put her on pink and she turns pink; put her on 
green and she turns green. It’ll be amusing to adjust your- 
self.” 

A hissing sound Aduipad from Dorothy’s unhappy mouth. 
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“You ought to talk!” she said scornfully. “You could 
adjust yourself to an emotional tartan. I think you said I 
had serious legs, among other things.’’ She raised one of 
the offending limbs and regarded it critically. ‘‘Only let 
me get the right stockings! And now please go away. 
There’s a revolution taking place inside me and I feel 
rather murderous.” 

When on the pale calm of evening there broke the an- 
nouncer’s voice requesting listeners-in to stand by for Mr. 
Henry Brandon’s lecture, a tremor passed over Dorothy’s 
frame. When Henry’s faultless voice began, ‘‘Unless we 
desire a barrage of brained babies from Biarritz to the 
Black Sea, we must consider the strategic importance of the 
Rhine,” she rose and glided unquietly from the great hall. 

Mrs. Crake raised her eyebrows at Cynthia and Cynthia 
whispered back, “‘Be very gentle with her. Do anything 
she asks. It’s the crisis.” 

Saying good night to Marcus Holyoake she commanded 
him: 

“Take Dorothy out somewhere tomorrow. She suffers; 
she needs distraction; even kiss her if you must, and can; 
but please, Marcus darling, not quite like you kiss me.” 


Iv 


N THE morning Dorothy awoke with the demoralizing 

conviction that her world had changed overnight. She 
drank her early tea, crawled out of bed, caught sight of her 
plain nightgown in a glass and hated it, put on her blue 
velvet dressing wrap and hated it more. Grimly she sur- 
veyed her face, framed in long dark curls; grimly she took 
stock of her wardrobe. At last she made her simple toilet 
and proceeded, clothed in a decent tailored suit, to her 
mother’s room. Mrs. Crake, propped amid pillows, an in- 
discreet negligee frothing about her, beheld the cool vision 
of Dorothy saying, ‘‘ Mother darling, I want fifty pounds, 
please,” and recognized a girl at her crossroads. 

Mrs. Crake murmured, ‘‘Check book—dressing-table 
drawer—s’pose I’d better make it out to bearer—fountain 
pen in hand bag,’’ and traced words and figures in 
sprawled writing. Dorothy descended to the great hall and 
discovered Marcus Holyoake smoking an after-breakfast 
pipe. 

“T wonder if you will do something for me, please? 
Will you motor me up to London now and bring me back 
this afternoon, after luncheon?” she asked. 


‘“‘My Dear Henry!’ Exclaimed Dorothy, and Worshiped. 


And Marcus answered blithely, ‘“‘Great scheme. I'll 
have the car round in five minutes.” 

As they crested the first hill she turned to him and said: 

“Honestly, Marcus, you’d never feel you wanted to kiss 
me, would you?”’ and Marcus, desperately embarrassed, 
answered, ‘‘Really, Dorothy—old friend of yours—guest 
in your mother’s house—one ought to resist temptation, 
however strong ——’”’ 

“You wait a few hours, that’s all!’’ answered Dorothy, 
gritting her teeth. 

In Bond Street she dismissed him, refused the offer of 
lunch and undertook to call for him at the Cavalry Club at 
three Pp. M. Mystified and forlorn, he left her. 

Remote from them, at Beaudesert Court, Cynthia and 
Henry Brandon lunched alone, it being Mrs. Crake’s ap- 
pointed day for that milk-and-potato diet which, absorbed 
one day in seven, kept her graceful as a willow wand. 

“Be an angel and spare me the afternoon,” besought 
Henry, with the air of a faun tempting a nymph to folly. 
“After all, Dorothy has forsaken me for Marcus, and 
Marcus has forsaken you for Dorothy.” 

““You take Dorothy’s desertion very lightly. They may 
have eloped for all you know,” she replied, aware that she 
held him, from secret information, in the hollow of her hand. 

“‘T can view the prospect lightly. I am beloved of many 
this morning,’’ Henry declared, producing a handful of 
letters from his pocket. ‘‘The broadcasting people sent 
these down. They are from ladies who admired my re- 
marks. Listen to this from Hilary St. Vincent Jones: 


““*T adored your lecture. You revealed an iron purpose 
and I love strength in a man. Why are you-not made 
Prime Minister?’ 


“And here is another from Germaine Redmond, who 
writes: 


“Why do we not have more great men like you to ad- 
dress us? I am so weary of ragtime and long for higher 
things.’ 


“Behold in me a popular idol.” 

“We will wander out and sit in the woods and you shall 
talk about yourself. Men love it,’’ Cynthia assured him. 

But when in the shade of a beech tree he put his arm 
round her and kissed her, she drew away and struck him to 
the ground with words. 

“Henry,” she said, ‘‘make no mistake be- 
cause you put eleven pounds on Royal Sun- 
set at ten to one and two hysterical flappers 

have written you absurd letters. You are 
not aman of the world. You are a student of 
European politics, essentially serious-minded, 


and the likes of me are not for you. It would have 
better to stick to Dorothy, who once loved you, by 
has found you out and gone up to London with M 
You are a revolting mixture of earnestness, deceit, \ 
and vacillation this afternoon. If I had done my ¢ 
should have boxed your ears.’ 

_ “Royal Sunset? Ten to one?” stuttered Henr 

“They gave us the telegram at the post off 
came unstuck in the car. We made investigation 
know everything. It all serves you right.” 

“How does it all serve me right?” 

“Because at heart you’re respectable and so is Dor 
and she admired you and she would never have give 
a moment’s anxiety, since she has a kind heart and i 
legs. But now you’ve ruined her confidence by this 
attempt at gambling—mere affectation in your cas 
cause you don’t really like it—and in sheer self-d 
she’s gone away to flirt with Marcus. Her conscience 
rebuke her and Marcus will be intensely bored, and 
ably he will have to take her to a matinée of a yer 
vanced play. Meanwhile you’re copying her by tryi| 
flirt with me, and a more sorrowful exhibition 4 
suffered in my life.’ 

“T don’t want Dorothy. I want you. I’ve been a) 
my life and I refuse to be good any longer. Listen, {| 
how good I’ve been!”’ shouted Henry, and went on ar} 
Cynthia leaned against the tree, her hands idle in he 
and wondered if Mrs. Crake would give her a car, “i 
let or a winter on the Riviera. 

“When you are safely married to Dorothy you 
thank me,’ she answered as he got out of breath 
is, I don’t imagine she will look at you now; but supp} 
she does. You can pursue wickedness together ar | 
thrilled to the bone. I am so far ahead of you, my| 
Henry, that for me life with you would be a perm 
yawn. I think, if you please, we will now go back t 
house. After this exhausting conversation I shoa 
rest before tea.” 

At that very moment, with one foot on the | 
board of a taxicab outside the Cavalry Club, M 
Holyoake encountered the shock of a lifetime. Trul| 
name of Miss Dorothy Crake had been sent in to 
yet he beheld an enchanting vision seated elegantly i 
corner of the cab. A perfect small hat clung to her shi 
head,'a costly little frock outlined her attractive fi| 
the frock, reaching merely to her knees, revealed tw 
tremely passable legs veiled in the thinnest ited 


the vision, gloved and shod to admiration, tilted he 
mirably made-up face toward him and murmured casi | 
“Sorry I’m late. Shall we take this cab on to the a 
to get the car? We can be home by teatime.” 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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“We AU Knew He Was Wonderful; But This —I Mean —it Does Bring it Home to One, Doesn't me?” 
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Serious rivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Bill the Scout 


FFICIAL WASHINGTON—by which is meant all 

QO temporary and permanent residents of the capital 

city who hold office, who have held office, who hope 

to hold office, or who are inextricably tangled with present, 

past and future officeholders by ties of marriage, blood, 

salary or social relationship—is divided, like the old- 
fashioned New England pie, into four parts. 

The first part is composed of those who know very little, 
talk a great deal and say nothing. The second part is 
composed of those who know a little more but are afraid to 
talk at all. The third part is composed of those who talk 
only a little but say too much. And the fourth part is 
composed of those who know a great deal but divulge no 
more of it than they must in order to obtain the proper 
sort of publicity. 

Owing to the fact that these four parts of official Wash- 
ington are bound in mental peonage to one of three 
political parties, their opinions and remarks, when dis- 
covered, are usually about as valuable as a used paint pail. 
The published pre-election opinions of the well-informed 
and supposedly super-intelligent chairmen of the national 
committees of the large political parties almost invariably 
read—after the election is over—like fantastic bits from 
The Hunting of the Snark. 

It is only occasionally that one encounters in official 
Washington a gentleman who is not pulling an oar or 
swinging a hammer for one of the parties. Usually any such 
gentleman is dead, and consequently useless to the seeker 
after truth. Occasionally, however, he is alive; and when 
discovered alive, he is so much alive that his mental activ- 
ities are as distressing to the well-ordered and bunk- 
impregnated political dopesters and official Washingtonians 
as is a large bull flea to a fat and otherwise comfortable 
lap dog. 

Thus we are led gently but inescapably to a considera- 
tion of William B. Hibbs, of Washington, D. C., sometimes 
known as Wall Street’s Washington scout, who may be 
recognized by his pink cheeks, his white hair, his neat white 
mustache and his immaculate necktie, and who has been 
actively engaged in rubbing up against temporary and 
permanent Washingtonians for so many years that he 
has become a connoisseur on their source, probable value, 
purchase price if any, depth of veneer and patina, period 
of manufacture, school of thought and architecture, and 
probable ultimate destination. 


Reaching Fame Via Wall Street 


HE late Horatio Alger, Jr., author of elevating and 

stimulating books for the younger set of the late eighties 
and the early nineties—a period when books of the sort 
that are avidly devoured by the younger set of today were 
sold only secretly in dark alleys by pasty-faced individ- 
uals—frequently incorporated into his books young men of 
the William B. Hibbs type. He started them blacking 
boots or selling papers at the corner of Broadway and 
Twelfth Street, New York City; had them dash up and 
rescue wealthy Jasper Knucklebone, the benevolent pickle 
king, when said pickle king inadvertently got his whiskers 
tangled in a rapidly moving horse-car wheel; and made 
them marry beautiful Martha Knucklebone and rise to the 
superintendency of the great pickle factory at the ad- 
vanced age of twenty-three. The chief differences between 
William B. Hibbs and an Alger hero are that William B. 
Hibbs always talks like a human being, which an Alger 
hero never did, and that he never progressed onward and 
upward by politely assisting a wealthy pickle manufac- 
turer or banker to untangle his side whiskers from a horse- 
car wheel. 

Like the conventional Alger hero, however, he sold 
newspapers in his tenderer years—years so tender, it 
might be remarked in passing, that he was not only able 
to but did carry in person all the New York papers that 
were shipped each day to the city of Washington. Some 
of the papers he delivered to the homes of prominent Wash- 
ingtonians of the early seventies, and the remainder he 
sold on Fifteenth Street a little north of the Treasury 
Building—a spot which early appealed to him as a reason- 
able and pleasing location. The value of his youthful 
judgment may be gauged from the fact that his present 
residence occupies the top floor of a white marble office 
building known as the Hibbs Building, and that a silver 
picture frame tossed or knocked out of a front window of 
this residence will fall ten stories and land either on a 
tourist, a prominent Washingtonian, a bride or groom, 


or the exact spot. where the youthful Hibbs peddled his - 


papers fifty years ago. 
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PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
William B. Hibbs, Purveyor to Wali Street 
of the LowsDown on Washington 


The reason that young Mr. Hibbs became entangled 
with the widely celebrated Wolves of Wall Street, instead 
of pressing onward and upward in the newspaper business, 
is somewhat at variance with the reasons that usually led 
an Alger hero to adopt the profession or pursuit in which 
he ultimately attained fame and fortune. 

The story goes that young Mr. Hibbs, in distributing 
New York papers to his regular customers, had occasion 
to leave a paper in a small shop opposite the Treasury 
Building in which quotations on some ten New York 
Stock Exchange stocks were marked up—or down, as the 
case might be. Being of a friendly and helpful disposition, 
he would momentarily desist from his newspaper carrying 
and assist the proprietor of the shop by chalking the quo- 
tations on the board. One day a thought entered the head 
of the proprietor of the shop, and he asked young Mr. 
Hibbs if he wanted a regular job marking quotations. 
Young Mr. Hibbs cannily remarked that he was already 
doing pretty well. Pressed to reveal how well, he ad- 
mitted to clearing a cool, as the saying goes, four dollars a 
week. The proprietor incautiously remarked that he’d 
give him five; whereupon young Mr. Hibbs, without wait- 
ing for the proprietor to enunciate the word ‘dollars,’ 
hastily stated in a frank, manly fashion: ‘‘ You’re on!” 

So he became a Wall Street wolf, and chalked up stock- 
market quotations. He displayed such aptitude at quo- 
tation marking that he went into business for himself at 
the ripe age of nineteen, and bought himself a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange when seats were selling at the 
price of an ordinary early American antique—that is to 
say, for sixteen thousand dollars—instead of at their pres- 
ent high price of one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. 
Following this, he began to collect seats in other stock 
exchanges with the same eager abandon with which promi- 
nent editors and authors accumulate comb-back Windsor 
chairs; and by 1905 he was such a flourishing banker and 
broker that he built his white marble building on Fifteenth 
Street. 

Many persons have attempted to persuade him to pur- 
chase a few genuine antiques in addition to his stock- 
exchange seats, and all such attempts have merely elicited 
from him the observation that he wouldn’t give two dollars 
for all the old furniture that the most ardent collector 
could accumulate in a day. Nevertheless, he is uncon- 
sciously in process of developing a large number of valuable 
antiques according to Washington standards, which are 
based more on association than on age, rarity or beauty of 
line, 


Being an old-timer, a good mixer, and what is 4 
cally known as a straight shooter, having no po 
leanings except toward sanity and honesty in govern - 
and being deaf, blind and dumb concerning the sou 
any remarks that might be made before him, the nay 
his prominent friends and regular visitors, if placed ; 
end, would make the Hall of Fame look like a packing | 

Presidents, cabinet officers, commission heads, finaz 
bureau chiefs, editors, admirals, generals, senators, 
paper correspondents, ambassadors, consuls, author 
resentatives, governors, railroad presidents, labor le 
manufacturers and what not have sat in his big front 
ten stories above Fifteenth Street, and unburdened ; 
selves of various important pieces of information | 
wrapping themselves appreciatively around his ter 
Maryland or dropping the ashes of his Metropolitan. 
cigarettes on the rug; and as a result almost any ch 
the room could be sold at a staggering price as the ch| 
which Senator Firbolg wrote his famous attack on $e| 
Crumbell, in which Henry G. Blank first told the con| 
story of the manner in which he received the presid 
nomination, in which Secretary Beeler drafted §| 
Thirteen of the Income Tax Law, in which Samu. 
Blythe, at five P.M. on March 4, 1912, took his last dri, 
hard licker, and so on, and so forth. 


| 


Al Perfect Score in Political Prediction| 


pee A FURTHER result he has been able to piece tw | 
two together and get four, after a series of visitors | 
concluded their remarks, instead of getting three 
most of the rest of official Washington is apt t 
great regularity. Until the last presidential ele 
such statement as the foregoing would have 
a matter of opinion. Prior to the last election, how 
there was great anguish in New York financial circles 
the prospect of the election being thrown into the } | 
of Representatives and the possible naming of Br| 
Charley Bryan as President of these United States, | 
La Follette crowd claimed this and that; the Davis | 
claimed thus and so; the Coolidge crowd, with : 
tremors in their voices, claimed these and those. | 
Street, not knowing whom to believe, but half a 
by the fierce bellowings of the La Folletteites as t(| 
large number of Western States they were going toc’ 
moaned like a stricken thing and feared a panic. 
At this juncture it occurred to the New York ( 
spondents of William B. Hibbs’ banking house to cry | 
of distress to Hibbs himself. | 
On receipt of the cry he accumulated information | 
a number of prominent sources, added them togethe 
telegraphed his quaking New York correspondents 
La Follette and Wheeler, in spite of their claims, wou 
unable to carry more than three states. Wall Stret| 
porters got hold of the telegram and blithely sent it' 
parts of the country. | 
He telegraphed his Wall Street correspondents wha 
vote of the electoral college would be—and, it migl 
added, he called the vote to a man—and the Wall 8! 
reporters got the information and spread it abroad. — | 
He telegraphed further that the Republicans ¥ 
carry several border states that had been generally | 
ceded to the Democrats; and when this telegram at): 
in the New York office the Wall Street reporters | 
waiting to get it. . 
Telegraphic queries from New York concerning’ 
chances of John W. Davis caused Hibbs to seize 2 | 
graph blank and reply tersely that John W. Davis W 
be unable to carry his own state of West Virginia—a! 
that was particularly noteworthy because of the fact 
William B. Hibbs himself was born in Virginia, and ne! 
ginian is ever supposed to admit defeat for a native! 
until after the defeat has taken place, and frequentl) 
even then. | 
Prior to the publication of these dispatches, contribt 
to the Republican campaign fund had dwindled to a pi 
trickle. Wall Street’s fears had made it so tight th! 
squeaked whenever it stooped over, and not a Repu | 
was able to start the golden stream to flowing again. 
with the publication of the Hibbs predictions, confi | 
returned to perch on the old nest and gayly preet 
feathers, while contributions again poured musically 
the nthe mor treasury. 


Siena 


a 


On the morning after the publication of the Hibbs 
diction concerning John W. Davis, official Wash 4 
came to Hibbs in platoons, companies and reg 
bet him a hat that he didn’t know what he w 
about. He accepted all bets and is now in @ 

(Continued on Page 134) J 
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because it gives results in smooth, brilliant action, reliability 
and economy never attained by any other type. 


This Essex, in all ways, is the finest ever built. Easier riding 
and driving, more flexible in performance, handsomer in 
line and finish, it is also lower in price than ever before. 


Its success is simply the belief of buyers that it represents 
the utmost automobile value and satisfaction within hun- 
dreds of dollars of the price; and it proceeds entirely from 
what owners themselves say of Essex. 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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predigy of learning, whose name was now 
brought back to me. There was always 
some phcenix just come up from Oxford in 
those days, as probably there is still. I 
looked with wonder at the young scholar, 
who, it proved, was but a year younger than 
myself, being twenty-three. Not an ad- 
vanced age, indeed; but not even the knowl- 
edge that he was Lionel Johnson could 
make him look more than fifteen, and he 
never seemed to look older as long as he 
lived, which was only two years longer than 
his friend Dowson, for he died when he was 
but thirty-five. 

His little, almost tiny figure was so frail 
that it reminded one of that old Greek phi- 
losopher who was so light of weight that 
he filled his pockets with stones for fear the 
wind might blow him away. It was hard 
to believe that such knowledge and such 
intellectual force could be housed in so 
delicate and boyish a frame. 

As I recall him, his face had no little re- 
semblance to De Quincey’s, though it was 
finer, keener, more spiritual. When I first 
knew Joyce Kilmer he reminded me very 
much of Johnson, with his then thin austere 
young face and strangely strong and gentle 
eyes, eyes that seemed to have an inde- 
pendent, dominating existence. J ohnson’s 
eyes were like that, too, and his very con- 
centrated, intense young presence had an 
amazing carrying power. But beneath his 
ascetic intensity, and behind that battery 
of learning, there was a deep and warm and 
very companionable humanity, as my sub- 
sequent friendship with him was to dis- 
cover. 

He had a genius for friendship, and no 
man was ever more devoted and loyal to 
his friends. By the end of that evening 
Johnson and I seemed to have known each 
other for years, and as he lived in Gray’s 
Inn and I in Staple Inn near by, he pro- 
posed our walking home together. As we 
neared my domicile, he proposed that I 
should repair with him to his rooms for a 
final libation, and as we mounted his stairs 
he made a remark which makes me smile 
as I write, for it was so very “1890.” 

“T hope you drink absinth, Le Gal- 
lienne,” he said, “for I have nothing else 
to offer you.” 


The Age of Little Giants 


Absinth! I had just heard of it, as a 
drink mysteriously sophisticated, and even 
satanic. To meit had the sound of hellebore 
or mandragora. I had never tasted it then, 
nor has it ever been a favorite drink of 
mine. But in the 1890’s it was spoken of 
with a self-conscious sense of one’s being 
desperately wicked, suggesting diabolism 
and nameless iniquity. Did not Paul Ver- 
laine drink it all the time in Paris? And 
Oscar Wilde and his cronies, it was darkly 
hinted, drank it nightly at the Café Royal. 
So it was with a pleasant shudder that I 
watched it cloud in our glasses, as I drank 
it for the first time, there alone with Lionel 
Johnson, in the small hours, in a room 
paradoxically monkish in its scholarly 
austerity. 

As I looked at his almost diaphanous 
frame, I could not help even then thinking 
that absinth was too fierce a potion for one 
so delicately made, so lacking in protective 
phlegm; but that Johnson was in any real 
danger never, of course, occurred to me, 
and the day was yet far off when he was to 
make that tragic end in Fleet Street, 
stupidly knocked down by a hansom cab, 
when, poor fellow, his good wits were not 
all, for the moment, at his service. A 
drunkard, in the ordinary sense, or even a 
drinking man, Johnson was not, and could 
never have been. 

Probably Johnson, like too many men 
who work with their brains, not all poets, 
had been tempted to risk that dangerous 
experimentation with alcohol because, par- 
ticularly in the form of his favorite ab- 
sinth, it has for a time so quickening and 
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clarifying an effect on the intellectual and 
imaginative faculties. But he was weak of 
body, and the thing was stronger than he. 
It was, I am convinced, but a passing 
phase with him, and but for that fatal ac- 
cident, his firm will would undoubtedly 
have prevailed. He was sincerely religious, 
too, and, as we have seen in the case of 
Dowson, though, of course, no proselytizer, 
was solicitous for the spiritual safety of his 
friends and anxious that they should find 
refuge where he himself had found it. After 
his death, I was touched by coming upon, 
in a bookseller’s catalogue, a copy of my 
own Religion of a Literary Man in which 
he had written a prayer for the safety of 
my soul. 

Johnson was an exquisite letter writer, 
and I wish that a volume of his letters could 
be brought together. Perhaps that will 
some day be done. Meanwhile the reader 
will like to see this beautiful letter, char- 
acteristically written on the subject of his 
“learning.” It was apropos his book on 
Thomas Hardy, which some critics con- 
sidered overladen with erudition: 


“20 Fitzroy Street. 
“Thursday. 


“My Dear Le Gallienne: Very many 
thanks for your kind and welcome praises 
of my book; they are refreshing, after the 
somewhat savage and slightly silly utter- 
ances of our friend, the Chronicle. What 
do these dear people mean by ‘learning’? 
Some of my critics, while saying pleasant 
and cordial things, yet raise hands of amaze- 
ment at my ‘learning,’ or bend brows of 
reproach at my pedantry. And yet I am 
neither learned nor pedantic, but simply 
fond of literature. It is as natural to me to 
quote Aristotle or Adschylus as to quote 
Stevenson or Bridges, just because I like 
them; but I begin to believe I must be 
lean, pale, spectacled, stooping, bent over 
dusty folios, great at Arabic and hating 
frivolity. It must be a dream that I love 
walking tours, whisky, dogs, the Alhambra 
and a joke. Seriously, I am the poorest of 
scholars; to take the Oxford test, I got a 
first in ‘Greats,’ but a bad second in 
‘Mods.’ I read the classics and foreign 
literatures for mere love of them; my 
memory is good, and when I sit down to 
write, quotations pour in upon me; Pascal 
jostling Mr. Sims, Goethe tumbling over 
Zangwill, Cicero elbowing John Morley. 
I was lately walking at the Land’s End, and 
found myself unconsciously declaiming 
Vergil and Arnold to the sea gulls. And 
this perfectly natural instinct, neither a 
merit nor a fault, is put down as laborious 
and affected pedantry. One would think a 
writer were bound to apologize, should he 
dare mention an author of more than fifty 
years since; and that, if he do so dare, it 
must be the result of painful research. No 
one ever reproaches an architect, painter, 
musician, for being decently acquainted 
with the history and triumphs of his art; it 
is only natural that he should be. Doubt- 
less I overdo quotation; but it is from mere 
exuberance of delight, not in any spirit of 
pedantry. How can one help knowing 
things so delightful or making use of them? 
I won’t say that my reproachful critics are 
ignorant; but, assuredly, I am not learned. 
I will only say that they do not know what 
learning is; I do. 

“““Casual commas’; I thank you; no, 
you are right; my commas, heaven be 
praised, are not casual. What right has 
anything, in any work of art, however 
slight, to be casual? Oh, for the scholarly 
graces of Addison and Goldsmith! 

“But, my dear Le Gallienne, I did not 
mean to inflict upon you this harangue. 
Vivas; Floreas; Valeas. 

“Ever yours, 


“LIONEL JOHNSON.” 
Was the joyous soul of the scholar ever 


put into words with more convincing 
charm? 


Someone has said that the 1890’s was a 
time of “little giants.”” The expression is a 
good one, and the man whom perhaps it es- 
pecially fits was John Davidson, whose per- 
sonality was rocky and stubborn and full of 
Scotch fight, with no little of Scotch pig- 
headedness. But with him, as with the lion 
in Holy Writ, within whose jaws the wild 
bees built their honeycombs, it was a case 
of ex forte dulcedo; for beneath his proud, 
rather pragmatic exterior, and that High- 
land manner which brings a suggestion of 
always going armed against offense, his 
nature was full of human kindness and re- 
pressed tenderness. His life was hard from 
boyhood, and even when recognition of his 
gifts came to him, he continued, at least, to 
regard it as hard, because he found, as 
many another poet has done, that fame 
was more cry than wool and that earning 
his livelihood continued as difficult as ever. 


Davidson’s Pathetic Career 


In this he was really no worse off than 
several of his famous contemporaries; but 
he had no bend in him, would not, or could 
not, stoop to journalism. A poet who 
insisted on reality in his work, he was in- 
capable of adapting himself to those ma- 
terialistic conditions with which the most 
inspired poet must compromise if he is to 
continue to exist. His consciousness of 
genius made him unpractically scornful 
of the doubtless exasperating limitations of 
‘“‘the nation of shopkeepers’? among whom 
his lot was cast; and his sense of grievance, 
rather inflamed than mitigated by a yearly 
pension of one hundred pounds from the 
far from inexhaustible Royal Literary 
Fund, grew into a permanent grudge 
against society and gave a Nietzschean 
ferocity to the Testaments in which to- 
ward the close of his life he labored to 
shatter it to bits and remold it nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Then he had bad luck with 
the theater, the plays which he wrote 
or adapted for Mrs. Campbell, Forbes- 
Robertson and Beerbohm Tree gaining lit- 
tle more than an artistic success. These 
disappointments and the threat of cancer 
were eventually too much for his endurance, 
and he ended his life by throwing himself 
into the sea from the cliffs of Penzance, in 
Cornwall, his body not being found till six 
months afterward, and then, according to 
his wish, buried at sea. In a tragically out- 
spoken preface to his last book of poems, 
Fleet Street and Other Poems, he had 
given this warning: 

“The time has come to make an end. 
There are several reasons. I find my pen- 
sion is not enough; I have therefore still to 
turn aside and attempt things for which 
people will pay. My health also counts. 
Asthma and other annoyances I have 
tolerated for years; but I cannot put up 
with cancer.” 

Cancer is perhaps a sound and terrible 
argument; but at the same time to attack 
society and to expect it to support us, as 
others besides John Davidson have done, is 
at least unphilosophical. 

My emigration to America prevented my 
knowing Davidson in this last dark period 
of his life. My intimacy with him covered 
only the years of transient brightness when, 
after a long grind at school-mastering in 
Scotland, he came up to London in 1890 
definitely to embrace a literary career. He 
had already published one or two plays 
without success, particularly his brilliant 
fantastic pantomime, Scaramouch in Naxos, 
as well as a remarkable prose romance, 
Perfervid, both of which ought to be re- 
published; and in 1891 he published a 
volume of poems called In a Music Hall 
which made the critics aware of him, pav- 
ing the way for the enthusiastic reception in 
1893 of his Fleet Street Eclogues, which 
I had the honor of accepting for Lin It 
was through this book that I came to know 
him, and his recognition of such service as 


I was able to do him in the newspapers was 


less than a fortnight in the 


To My Friend, accompanied by th 


as generous and whole-hear 
unusual, 

I remember with gratitude 
there was a concerted attack up 
my logrolling propensities, whi 


Gazette—to me a joyous and 
all-in-the-day’s-work experie 
son stood manfully by me, 
letter he sent me on the oc 
personal though it is—as an e 
energetic fighting spirit, as w 
chivalrous loyalty to a friend: — 


“20, Park Ridings, Ho 

“29 Janual 

“My Dear Le Gallienne: 1 t 
until today, as I dropped my bi 
tion with a press-cutting ag 
night ago, that the logrol 
had assumed such proportion 
with such prodigious thea 
about your ambrosial locks. 
would never deem me so wan 
for you as to suspect me of su; 
pathy in any such conne 
thought you might care to kn 
have been somewhat amazed, | 
amused and finally altogether * 
by the pertinacity, the utter uni 
and bitter venom of these i 
inept scribblers, who, havi 
them deserving praise, are Ui 
to comprehend the laudab 
whether it be the capacity ol 
that which merits applause or 
capacity of bestowing exq' 
dation on the works of th 
enemies; in both capacities I 
you to tell Narcissus some have 
that he excels. It hardly b 
say even this much, beca 
cissus struck the flint the 
coming fire anywhere for m 
for that reason it more tha 
say how much I admire him 
appreciative height where h 
at by scavenging dogs of di 


Westminster for publication.” 


So John Davidson, at all 
the test suggested by Mr. G 
‘All very charming indeed . 
not in a newspaper?” 

Davidson once sent mea coup 


What is between us we two know; 
Shake hands, and let the whole w 


This appeared afterward in a dedi 


lightfully savage dedication To My Bi 


Unwilling friend, let not your spite al 
Feed me with scorn and strengthen m 
hate. < ae 


Davidson’s was a noble nature, 2 
death was a real loss to literature, 
as to his friends, for he was in statu 
haps the biggest of all the poets 
1890’s, and had in him the greates 
tialities of a many-sided genius 
poetic, dramatic and fantastic. | 
of a Nun, with such unforgettab: 


I am sister to the mountains now 
And sister to the sun and moon — 


had a larger accent than any ow 
of his time, as his Fleet Street He 
a spontaneous loveliness in i 
tures such as will be found nowhe! 
In his combination of modern realist 
beauty, the apprehension of beauty, | 
in contemporary realities, as in: 
revolt against conventional h 
and his vindication of the 
human vitality, he was expre 
best energies and ideals of the 
sance. a 


Editor’s Note—This is the fo 
articles by Mr. Le Gallienne. The a 
in an early issue. an 
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and a visit to the British consulate had 
yielded nothing more than an excellent cup 
of tea. “‘The detective bimbos say they 
can’t do anything without details. As if a 
chappie went around carryin’ photographs 
of the thumb prints of his lady love!” 

He was nearly at the end of his resources 
in more senses than one. The good old 
remittances from home weren’t coming 
through as they should. The Earl of Black- 
shire’s secretary, a poor, white-faced, cring- 
ing worm of a lad, had written, conveying 
His Peership’s imperative advice that the 
Honorable Bill set sail immediately for his 
native shore. 

“Without Miss Smith? Never!” de- 
claimed the Honorable Bill, stopping short 
in his passage across Fifth Avenue. “I 
won’t be a stopper, as they say in the bally 
American slang!”’ 

A great gray Juggernaut bore down upon 
him as if determined to make him a stopper, 
whether or no. 

It screeched to a protesting stop, its door 
snapped open and out popped a smartly 
hatted head. 

“Billy Harmon-Knox! Mooning around 
in the middle of the street! This isn’t Lon- 
don, you know!” 

“Mrs. Burke Pemberton!’’ The Honor- 
able Bill got into the limousine and looked 
with affection at the hennaed and shingled 
head that had been quite gray when he saw 
it last. “Not a day older, by Jove! Nota 
wrinkle to the lovely face!” 

“A stitch in time saves nine,’ frankly 
confided Mrs. Burke Pemberton. “Home, 
Jenkins. Now then, why did you 
try to commit suicide in front of my ear, 
and why haven’t you been to call?” 

“T had such a lot of callin’ to do, by 
Jove!”’ groaned the Honorable Bill. ‘Tell 
me, dear old thing, know anyone named 
Smith?” 

“One doesn’t know persons named 
Smith!’’ remonstrated Mrs. Burke Pem- 
berton, of Park Avenue. ‘‘Stay! We had 
a colored chauffeur on Long Island who had 
a cousin—at least he said she was, when we 
found he’d been taking her out in the car— 
named Ethel Barrymore Smith.” 

“Not the right one, I fancy,” regretfully 
returned the Honorable Bill. ‘It’s—er— 
quite another shade of young lady I’m 
lookin’ for, don’t you know.” 

“So you’re looking for a young lady!” 
Mrs. Burke Pemberton delightedly clapped 
wrinkled old hands that had not been able 
to keep up with her other members in the 
treadmill race for youth. ‘‘ While we have 
tea, tell me all about it.” 

She wiped her still beautiful eyes quite 
frankly at the conclusion of his tale. In- 
destructible Eve that she was, Mrs. Burke 
Pemberton at seventy was deeply in love 
with love. She pondered. 

“You’d do anything to find her again?” 
she demanded. ‘Go through rain and snow 
to win her? Do men really love like that 
nowadays? I wonder!” 


“Rather!” indignantly declared the 
Honorable Bill. 
“We'll see.”’” Mrs. Burke Pemberton’s 


tone was grim. ‘I could put you in charge 
of Ann, my granddaughter.’’ She made a 
charming little face over the ugly word. 
“She’d lug you around to all the society 
affairs and pretend to help you find Miss 
Smith, but I warn you, she’d marry you 
herself in the end! Ann knows her game— 
she isn’t my granddaughter for nothing— 
and it isn’t every day she gets a go at a 
coming earl.” 

“But, I say!’’ ejaculated the Honorable 
Bill in alarm. 

“Quite!’’ mimicked Mrs. Burke Pem- 
berton. ‘‘Here’s a much safer and surer 
plan, Billy boy, if you’re enough in love to 
see it through. Everybody in New York 
passes that corner where I all but ran over 
you today at least once in the course of a 
year. It’s the hub of the wheel on which 
the city turns. If you stand there long 
enough, all day, in all sorts of weather, 
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your Miss Smith will go by in time and 
you'll see her. But you won’t do it. No 
man would!” 

“Won’t I, by Jove!’”? The Honorable 
Bill sprang to his feet. ‘Thanks for the 
tip, old thing. I’m off! Toodle-oh!’’ 

He had stood on the corner for some two 
weeks when he was shocked to note one 
day that his gloves were no longer in their 
pristine glory. Funds were getting lower 
every day, but still it wouldn’t do not to 
be simply in the pink when Miss Smith 
happened along. He disappeared into the 
little haberdashery shop opposite, and there, 
behind the glove counter, saw the slim, 
dark, boyish girl whom he had already ob- 
served crossing the street. She fitted him 
to a pair of fog-colored gloves in a brisk 
and businesslike manner, and then, as she 
handed him his change, looked up at him 
with a frankly mischievous smile. 

“T know it’s none of my business, of 
course,’ she admitted. “But would you 
mind telling mewhy youdoit? Isitabet?” 

The Honorable Bill’s countenance was a 
red-dyed Easter egg as to shape and hue, 
but he didn’t resent the question. On the 
contrary, he found himself eager to tell his 
troubles to this frank-eyed girl. Standing 
on a corner gets to be a lonely task in time, 
and he felt the need of a little human sym- 
pathy. 

This girl wasn’t beautiful like Miss 
Smith, of course, but she was a cunnin’ 
little cove, at that, with a heart-warming 
friendliness about her. 

“You’ve noticed? Awfully nice of you, 
by Jove!” foolishly blurted the Honorable 
Bill. ‘“It’s—er—rather a long story, don’t 
you know. If you could toddle out for a 
cup of tea ——”’ 

She gave him a direct look out of brown 
eyes. 

“Do glove-counter girls in England go to 
tea with young men they’ve never seen be- 
fore?’”’ she demanded. ‘“‘You don’t even 
know my name!” 

“Sorry,” he abjectly murmured. ‘TI 
really couldn’t say about the glove-counter 
girls in England; I—er—really don’t like 
girls, you know.”’ She smiled a little in 
spite of herself. “Fact!” insisted the Honor- 
able Bill. “And I do know your name, ’pon 
my honor! I overheard that chappie over 
there call you Miss Joyce. I’m Harmon- 
Knox, by the way.” 

She laughed outright. 

“No tea,”’ she said. “It’s only in dear 
old England that the woiking goils are four- 
o’clock ladies. But if you’re still on the 
corner when I come out from work ——” 

“My word, I’ll be there!’ interpolated 
the Honorable Bill. 

“—___ vou can walk a little way with me 
and tell me all about it. I don’t mind own- 
ing that curiosity is simply killing me.’’ 

They walked all the way to Central Park, 
where the end of the story found them 
cozily ensconced on a bench. The gloye- 
counter girl’s eyes grew misty as the tale 
went on, and she stared raptly into the 
dusty heart of a lilac bush. She was silent 
when the Honorable Bill brought the Odys- 
sey to an end. 

“Awfully good of you to listen, by Jove, 
Miss Joyce!”’ he told her feelingly. “I 
dare say you think I’m cracked—eh,what? 
But you do believe she’ll pass sooner or 
later, don’t you now?” 

“T think you’re a perfect lamb, and of 
course she’ll pass, if you only keep the 
tryst,’’ she said with vehemence. ‘To 
think I should live to see a man who thinks 
more of a girl than of his own convenience! 
Why, Howdy Carter—my young man— 
was cross just because I kept him waiting 


‘ half an hour at the Staten Island ferry!”’ 


“Only because he was so keen on seeing 
you.” The Honorable Bill stood by the 
absent member of his sex. ‘So you’ve 
got—er—a young man?” 

“Oh, several!” airily returned Miss 
Joyce. “But put ’em all together, and the 
lot of ’em wouldn’t wait a week for me. It 


must be wonderful to be loved the way you 
love Miss Smith. Is she very pretty?” 

“The most beautiful girl in the world!” 
declared the Honorable Bill. 

Days and weeks and months went by, 
while he stood there on his corner, keeping 
tryst with love. Thousands of girls daily 
passed him there—tall girls, short girls, fat 
girls, thin girls, all kinds of girls, except the 
one girl he sought. It seemed to him that 
his satiated eyes had looked upon every 
face in New York, with the single excep- 
tion of the lovely face of Miss Smith. 

On one occasion he had caught a tanta- 
lizing glimpse of the retreating back of a 
girl who seemed to him of precisely the 
same height and the same unusual hue of 
hair that he remembered so well in Miss 
Smith, and he had sprung forward with 
a joyous cry. 

“Miss Smith! I say, how jolly, you 
know! I just happened to see you passin’, 
and —— 

The sentence had ended in a gasp as he 
had looked up into a hard, elderly face, 
with a cast in one eye and a look of dark 
suspicion in the other. Nothing in all his 
weeks of waiting had so dashed the spirits 
of the Honorable Bill. He glanced wist- 
fully across at the haberdashery shop, wish- 
ing that it were time for Miss Joyce to 
emerge so that he might relate the incident 
to her and receive comfort. 

“Jolly little kid!” gratefully thought the 
Honorable Bill. “‘A chappie can tell her 
things. She’s the understandin’ kind.” 

Assuredly she was. She listened by the 
hour, during subsequent walks, to his 
scanty, threadbare memories of Miss Smith, 
and kindly demanded the stories all over 
again. 

Nor would she let him weary of well- 
doing. When he was downcast and doubt- 
ful whether Miss Smith ever would pass 
his corner, she cheered him with her res- 
olute faith. 

“She said she couldn’t live anywhere but 
in New York, didn’t she?’’ Miss Joyce re- 
minded him. ‘‘ Well then.” 

“My word, that’s true!’’ The Honor- 
able Bill came up to the surface, out of the 
depths. Then his face fell. “Yes, but— 
er—one thing!’’ She had never heard his 
toneso troubled before. “‘ Haye you thought 
of this, my dear old thing—pardon me, I 
mean, Miss Joyce—there may not be a 
Miss Smith any longer, by Jove! She may 
be Mrs. What-Not by now.” 

He had wrestled with this dragon alone 
till now and felt that it was downing him. 

“T don’t believe it!’’ stoutly denied the 
little glove-counter girl. ‘‘It just couldn’t 
happen that way!’’ she cried hotly. ‘After 
you’ve loved her all this time, and come 
clear over to America, and sifted the city 
for her, and stood on that corner all these 
weeks—it just couldn’t be! It wouldn’t be 
fair! I won’t have it so!’ 

“Pardon me for mentioning it, but, by 
Jove, you’re a little bit of all right!’’ fer- 
vently declared the Honorable Bill. 

He hated to think what all those terrible 
weeks while he stood on the corner, with 
falling arches and red-rimmed eyes, would 
have been without her. She had let him 
talk to her, she had let him walk with her, 
she had gone with him to the cinema sey- 
eral times; and she had permitted him to 
take her to Coney Island the Sunday before 
it closed for the season, feeling that he was 
more apt to meet Miss ‘Smith there at that 
time than on his corner. 

Once she’d even taken him home with 
her to dinner, where he’d met her father 
and mother, two amiable, middle-aged be- 
ings, and been ashamed of his appetite, as 
he devoured a highly palatable meal, and 
made rather a hit singing jazz to her ac- 
companiment. The Honorable Bill had had 
no idea that glove-counter girls enjoy 
such pleasant homes. 

Glove counter or not, he’d never mati 
girl that he liked a hundredth part as well— 
with the single exception of Miss Smith, of 


course; that went without sa 
a million times too good for 
chappies that she played arot 
rather hurt him to think t 
probably marry one of them. 
She was as square as anothe) 
Jove; she was so straightforw. 
never had to wonder what sh 
as you usually did with girls; she 
gay and merry that she made life 
thoroughly intriguing affair,  — 

“And above all, she isn’t a ca 
he thought. 

Miss Joyce was certainly 
from Mrs. Burke Pembert 
daughter, Ann, whom he had 
not without misgivings, at a d 
at their home. 

“T had to do it, Billy boy,” 
Pemberton had apologized. 
hounding me to my grave. 
you to follow a classic exa 
your ears with wax.’ 

Ann turned out to be a dele 
slice of sophistication in a da 
that clung to her like a wet 
with big black eyes and lips | 
red, openly retinted. She had je 
lessly at the love idyl of the 
Bill, assuring him that she had n 
anything so mid-Victorian in 
did find Miss Smith in the 
Ann, so much the worse for 
sure to discover that she che 
sald’ amupeu 

Ann was of the vociferous 
the Honorable Bill would d 
turn his eyes toward her. 

“Though I warn you I y 
our oldest son Egbert!” decla 
rible child ten minutes afte 
him. 4 

Undoubtedly, Mrs. Burke P 
had made no idle boast when 
that Ann was an adept at her 
Honorable Bill returned to his: 
room that night with two 
new moons on his embarrassed ¢ 
Joyce, he thought foggily, as h 
into slumber, would never ha 
doing such a thing—not that 
be rather pleasant, by Jove, if 

“My word, she’s goin’ to be 
appointed in me!”’ disconsolatel 
the Honorable Bill, watching Mi 
slim shoulders, as gallantly carrii 
of a lithe young boy, disappear in the cr 
“She said she’d never believe in any jol 
again if I stopped waitin’ for Miss 81 
And—no two ways about it—T've | g 
stop, by Jove!’’ 

It was the desperate fact. This wa 
deed, his last day—for a time at le: 4 
that familiar northwest corner. It see 
like forsaking the old homestead to lea 
now, but cruel necessity prodded. 1 
had been no remittances for weeks now! 
the irate old Earl of Blackshire. TheHo 
able Bill found himself totally 1 
funds and practically friendless in 
land; for the past twenty-four hours he 
not even eaten. He couldn’t, of col 
confide his plight to Mrs. Burke Pem 
ton; a chappie didn’t do that - sor 
thing. = 

No; he must go out and look for w« 
he’d never done any and wasn’t very 
on just how to begin—definitely 
ing his sentimental vigil on the col 
had sworn never to give up his 
Miss Smith, but he knew “a 
break that vow. 

“All very well for the oldie 
Bible to wait seven years for h 
didn’t do it on an empty stoma 
fully thought the Honorable 
word, I hate to be a _ beas 
though! If only she’d turn up t 

The hours went by, howev 
Smith—at least, not the o 
importance—appeared it in th 
titude. In the language of 
came not, no, she came not 

(Continued on Page 58 
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Why Chrysler Six Owners 


4ind Greater Enjoyment in Motoring 


Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes, which add the final factor of 
safety, give to Chrysler motoring a 
new and unequaled delight. 


in every hand you will hear Chrysler 
cvners, many of whom have owned 
4 now own cars far higher in price, 
cclare there is no possible substitute 
r the dashing brilliancy of the 
Chrysler Six. 


Yomen of taste—both those who 
sek restful riding and those who 
ajoy zestful driving—find that 
(hrysler ease of handling, roada- 
lity and smoothness give a new 
feasure to motoring. 


The reason, of course, is that the 
(hrysler Six in its steadiness, safety 
id security, strips away every ele- 
ent of nervous strain. Instead of 
siggishness, it charms with an eager 


j 
| 


: 


swiftness. It offers compact room- 
iness in place of cumbersome heavi- 
ness. Balloon tires, Chrysler-designed 
spring suspension and Watson stabi- 
lators which eliminate all the shock 
of road inequalities, replace the usual 
wearing tension with the luxury of 
perfect comfort. 


Seven bearing crankshaft and cam- 
shaft combine with perfect balance 
to give the Chrysler Six a soothing 
smoothness of operation. Such en- 
gineering advances as Purolator, 
which filters the crankcase oil as the 
motor runs; the air-cleaner, which 
keeps all dust and road dirt out of 
carburetor and motor; Chrysler- 


INSURANCE 


Low to the ground, lithe and grace- 
ful, every line and contour is restful 
to the eye. Here is a new style and 
beauty — distinctively Chrysler — 
which fittingly expresses the inherent 
fineness, high quality and superior 
craftsmanship which make Chrysler 
value unapproachable. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager 
to have you experience the revela- 
tions and thrills of the Chrysler Six 
type of motoring. 


Chrysler motor cars are now delivered insured for one 
year at full factory list price against fire and theft. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, 
Imperial and Crown- Imperial — attractively priced from $1395 to $2195, 
f.o.b. Detroit subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four —Touring Car,Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan—attractively priced 
from $895 to $1095, f. 0. b. Detroit subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
with balloon tires. 


All models equipped 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Ask 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

came on alone. All was over. The Honor- 
able Bill heaved a great sigh, pulled himself 
together, kicked one uneasily slumbering 
foot against the other and strode across 
the street. Might as well tell Miss Joyce 
now and get it over with; but, my word, 
he’d rather take a beatin’, by Jove! It 
would be like tellin’ some bloomin’ big- 
eyed kid there wasn’t any Santa Claus! 

“‘T don’t believe it!’’ declared Miss Joyce 
flatly. ‘‘I won’t have it! This is the only 
real romance I ever had anything to do 
with, and I’m not going to have it fall 
through! You haven’t stopped caring for 
Miss Smith, have you?”’ she accused. 

“No, no!’”’ The Honorable Bill hastened 
to appease her. ‘‘’Pon my word, not at all!” 

“Then why do you throw her over like 
this?’’ demanded the little glove-counter 
girl. “‘You’ve got to tell me why!”’ 

“Bally old exchequer!” explained the 
Honorable Bill, with a feeble grin. He 
hadn’t meant to tell her, but the candid 
brown eyes wrung the truth from him. 
“Got to stop and stoke up the silly old 
pocketbook.” 

“T thought so!’”’ exclaimed Miss Joyce. 
“Now see here Oh, did you want me, 
Mr. Squiffins? This is Mr. Squiffins, my 
boss, Mr. Harmon-Knox.”’ 

Mr. Squiffins, a balloony little man, pa- 
thetically like one of those air-inflated toys 
that are sold on the street, beamed upon 
the visitor. The Honorable Bill did not 
return his smile. On the contrary, he re- 
garded Mr. Squiffins with a certain stern- 
ness, 

““Been wantin’ to meet you,” said the 
Honorable Bill. ‘‘Felt someone ought to 
tell you about that chappie in the win- 
dow—a good-lookin’ bimbo, of course, but 
all off, you know! He never in the world 
should wear that tie with that suit! I don’t 
know what he can be thinkin’ of, ’pon my 
word, I don’t!” 

““So!’”? Mr. Squiffins, attacked in his 
tenderest point, bristled with indignation. 
“You know more about wearing clothes, 
maybe, than one of the best dummies in 
the trade?”’ 

“Quite!’”’ imperturbably agreed the 
Honorable Bill. 

Mr. Squiffins turned an ironical look 
upon the visitor, which slowly changed to 
one of admiration and of envy, as he noted 
the young man’s clothes. For Mr. Squiffins, 
his contour to the contrary, was an idealist 
where his shop was concerned. He aspired 
to the latest and best innovations, and he 
thoroughly believed in the adage which as- 
serts that it pays to advertise. Moreover, 
he had on hand a large stock of imported 
English garments which had failed to catch 
hold of the popular fancy as they should. 

‘“Maybe I fire this dummy and give you 
his job?”’ he queried tentatively, the sar- 
casm gone from his voice. 

There was an instant’s startled silence in 
the shop. Miss Joyce nervously smoothed 
a fawn-colored glove. The Honorable Bill 
stared questioningly at Mr. Squiffins. A 
smile succeeded the blankness of his face. 

“Bally good of you, old chap!” he de- 
clared. 

“You sure look like the real thing—all 
but the face,’’ appraised Mr. Squiffins, ‘‘If 
you just stand in the window in those 
clothes, and hold that stick the way you 
do, like it was a fifth limb—us Americans 
don’t get the trick of that—it ’ud be a big 
drawing card, I shouldn’t wonder. I bin 
thinking some of advertising an advising 
expert on gents’ clothes who could tell cus- 
tomers what colors suited ’em best, and 
whether checks or pin stripes went with 
their figgers—all that kind of thing. You 
could be the dummy and the expert too,” 
he added thoughtfully. “TI could fix you up 
a desk in the window there, an’ ——’”’ 

“Tn the window! The very thing!’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Miss Joyce. 

So, for the first time, a Harmon-Knox 
went into trade. The Honorable Bill hence- 
forth sought the face of Miss Smith in the 
hurrying Fifth Avenue throng from behind 
a sheet of plate glass. Sometimes a crowd 
congregated outside his window, debating 
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whether or not he was real. And sometimes 
he smiled broadly, as no dummy should do, 
hearing in fancy the profane vociferations 
of the Earl of Blackshire if he should chance 
to pass just then. For the most part, how- 
ever, he liked his job very well; it was the 
first job he had ever had, and he was rather 
like a small boy with a new velocipede. It 
was interestin’ to have a hand in keepin’ 
chappies with none too much of the old 
spondulix from makin’ scarecrows of them- 
selves in their clothes. It was interestin’ 
tryin’ to think up ideas for makin’ the 
stock sell better, and passin’ them on to 
Mr. Squiffins; the Honorable Bill had never 
been so flattered in his life as he was when 
that worthy declared that his new em- 
ploye might not look it, but all the same 
he had a head. And it was interestin’, too, 
bein’ right there in the same shop with Miss 
Joyce. She was certainly a cunnin’ little 


cove, no doubt of that—even if there were 


times when the Honorable Bill felt that she 
held him almost too rigidly to the subject 
of Miss Smith. 

“You mustn’t forget to watch for her 
every minute,’’ Miss Joyce commanded the 
Honorable Bill. ‘‘Keep your eyes on the 
crowd, even when you're consulting with 
customers. They won’t mind; they’ll only 
think you’re studying their possibilities, if 
any. If you don’t watch all the time, Miss 
Smith may go by unseen. Think how 
dreadful that would be!” 

“Rather!”’ agreed the Honorable Bill. 

“Don’t get discouraged !’’ comforted the 
little glove-counter girl. “‘By the way, I 
want you to bring me your photograph.” 

“Do you, really, dear old thing?’’ The 
Honorable Bill was no end pleased, if a lit- 
tle astonished. ‘‘Right-o, and I’d like one 
of you, if you don’t mind.” 

“What?” ejaculated Miss Joyce. ‘‘Oh, 
I see!”” She laughed, an appealing small- 
boy chuckle. ‘‘ Don’t be an idiot, my dear! 
Your picture’s to put in the paper. One of 
my young men’s a newspaper reporter, and 
I’m going to make him make his editor put 
you in the Sunday rotogravure section, 
with a word about the title. Maybe Miss 
Smith will see it, you know.” 

“‘Right-o!”? agreed the Honorable Bill, 
but his tone was not quite so jubilant. It 
occurred to him that Miss Joyce had a sim- 
ply frightful lot of young men around under- 
foot. And though he wanted to see Miss 
Smith as much as ever—my word, of course 
he did—he wouldn’t mind having a little 
fling at the new job first. 

“No need rushin’ things,’”’ thought the 
Honorable Bill. 

However, the photograph in the roto- 
gravure section brought no immediate re- 
sults beyond an accession of trade that 
greatly gratified Mr. Squiffins. Busy, happy 
weeks rushed by, punctuated by such in- 
significant trifles as a Sunday walk in the 
snow in Central Park with Miss Joyce. 
The Honorable Bill continued to be singu- 
larly content with his double life as expert 
and dummy. He popularized the Piccadilly 
cap and invented a cravat, a hybrid child 
of the dignity of England and the snappiness 
of the United States, that caught on at 
once. 

He took an intensive course in motion 
pictures, with Miss Joyce at his side; be- 
came capable of swallowing American oys- 
ters, learned to fox-trot and to eat hot 
cakes for breakfast, and in every way con- 
formed to the best traditions of the bally 
new land that the Ear] of Blackshire had so 
hotly condemned. 

“Well, Billy boy, how are things with 
you?” Mrs. Burke Pemberton asked, put- 
ting her aristocratic old nose, a little 
wrinkled with distaste, in at the door of 
the haberdashery shop one day. 
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“Couldn’t be better, by Jove!” declared 
the Honorable Bill. 

“Really? Then you have some clew as 
to the whereabouts of Miss Smith?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. That is to say, 
not at all, dear old thing.”” The Honorable 
Bill drew his face down into an expression 
of appropriate gravity. “But after all, 
she’s sure to go by some day.” 

“Ann is always nagging at me to have 
you up to dinner again.”’ 

“Jolly nice of both of you, by Jove! 
But, of course—er—now that I’m in 
trade ——” 

“‘T see,” declared Mrs. Burke Pemberton 
gravely. “Who is that pretty little thing 
over at the glove counter?” 

There arrived, one day, a cable that 
should have crushed the Honorable Bill. 
Miss Joyce found him regarding it with a 
queer grin on his expressionless face. Hugh 
was back at Blackshire, having dropped 
casually in to tea one afternoon, after ten 
years of silence in China. The Earl of 
Blackshire considered that he now had no 
other son, after his youngest-born’s dis- 
graceful goings-on in the States, as revealed 
in a picture copied by a London daily. 

““My word, he must be ravin’ mad to lay 
it on so thick in a cable!”” commented the 
Honorable Bill. “This means kissin’ the 
bally title good-by, you know! Just as well 
I’m learnin’ to earn my livin’—what?” 

“Don’t you care!” Miss Joyce was 
fiercely protective. ‘“‘Who wants to be an 
earl anyhow? Anybody who knows as 
much about cravats as you do i 

“T say! Miss Smith!” exclaimed the 
Honorable Bill in a curious tone. ‘Only 
fair to stop lookin’ for her now, isn’t it, by 
Jove?” 

“Don’t be a sap!” The little glove- 
counter girl seemed oddly disturbed. ‘‘Do 
you think for a minute that the idiotic 
title’s going to make any difference to a real 
American girl? Don’t you know Miss 
Smith will care just as much about you 
as—as, ——”’ 

ik as a dummy,” helpfully interpo- 
lated the Honorable Bill. 

Es as she would if you were an earl? 
Don’t you know that if she really loves 
you, it won’t make any difference to her 
whether she’s an—an earless, or whatever 
you call it, or a plain Mrs.?) Don’t you 
know the title won’t matter at all?” 

“Sorry,” humbly apologized the Hon- 
orable Bill. “‘ Always understood American 
girls ate the bally things. Then you think 
I'd better go on with it?” His tone still 
sounded depressed. 

“Of course I do!”’ Miss Joyce gave him 
a mothering look. ‘‘Don’t worry!’ she 
said, and patted his arm. ‘‘Everything’s 
going to come out all right. It’s got to in 
the end!” 

Another week passed. The Honorable 
Bill, apparently rallying from the loss of 
his earldom, dipped as zestfully as ever into 
that low occupation known as trade. At 
his desk in the window he continued to 
counsel anxious searchers after the beauti- 
ful on such momentous matters as whether 


‘midnight blue or smoke gray best matched 


green eyes and a small waxed mustache, 
and to check elephantine customers in their 
tendency toward checks. And always and 
ever, while he talked to them, his eyes 
almost automatically sought the faces of 
the thronging multitude that hurried past. 

It was closing time—half a minute after, 
to be exact. The clerks, as always, had dis- 
appeared through the door as the clock 
struck 5:30 as if shot from a cannon. Mr. 
Squiffins was in the act of leaving. Miss 
Joyce was powdering her nose, prepara- 
tory to putting on the little felt hat. The 
Honorable Bill got up in a leisurely way 


ue 


ila. 
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from his desk at the window 
pared to depart. And then it hay 
the thing for which he had wai 
Outside the plate-glass screen th 
rated him from the world went 
haired girl, vivid of coloring, 0; 
curves. 
“By Jove!” gasped the Honor 
his mouth falling open. 
“What’s the matter?” 
paused with her hat poised o 
shingled head to look at him 
once what had happened. “ 
““My word, yes!” agreed t 
Bill, in a dazed voice. “’Pon x 
yes!” 
“Well, what are you standing 
then?”’ cried Miss Joyce. “You 
in the crowd! Go after her! 
hat! Hurry! Why don’t you 
Her will fairly propelled him 
door. Then Miss Joyce finished 
her hat, and went over and aiml 
ered some things already suffice 
ered on the counter, and—if 
know—dropped a tear on an 
and a half pearl-gray kid. 
“Tf you aren’t good to hi 
your n-n-neck!”’ sobbed Miss 
Outside, the Honorable Bi 
ing, though hardly as fast as s| 
The crowd was in his favor, | 
he very soon brought himself t 
elbow of Miss Smith. There 
doubt about it—it was she. 
wonderful bronze-colored 
mind there drifted a passing w 
its hue could be entirely natu 
extremely pretty, no one ¢ 
plainly been a little assisted 
lipstick and rouge pot. And 
Smith been quite so plump as 
France? 
He was very near her now, k 
fell between them—the sh 
straight little boyish figure, | 
rich feminine curves; the shado 
cropped head and a small pe 
nearly so pretty as Miss Smi 
suddenly he knew it—a hundrec 
dear. The Honorable Bill stopp 
At that very instant Miss Smit 
too, and turned. Call it ch 
nine instinct, as you will. She 
dazzling smile that he rememb 
“Think of its being yo 
radiantly. ‘I heard your pictui 
the paper, but I hardly hoped to 
Mr. Harmon-Knox. I beg your 
she amended prettily. ‘Ma 
say the Earl of Blackshire.”’ 
‘Sorry,’ said the Honorable | 
blank face. ‘‘A mistake. Some 
pie perhaps.” : 
He touched his hat and turned 
ward the haberdashery shop. 
dozen prodigious steps he had re 
again. He rushed in with a beaming 
“‘T see everything’s all right!” 
Miss Joyce. She was powdering he 
over again, and would not m 
““You’ve found your Miss Smith, 
going to live happy ever after? 5 
to marry you?”’ : ’ 
“Not if I know it, she won’t!” 
ingly asserted the Honorable 
what a bally ass I’ve been, b : 
you that’s going to marry me, ¢ 
thing! Kiss me, Miss Joyce 
I do think I ought to be told y 
name, now that we’re engaged,” 
plaintively, after a time. ; 
Miss Joyce seemed strangely reluctal 
tell him. 
“Well, don’t blame me,” sh 
“Joyce is my first name, Bill « 
men here all call me Miss Jo 
Squiffins is my uncle, you know—a 
you thought it was my last name, 1W 
let them tell you. I hope you wont! 
but—but ——”’ : | 
“But what?” demanded the Hon 
Bill. He kissed her once more | 
her as to the effect of the revel 
ever it might be. “If Joyce is 
name, what’s your last one, by J! 
“Smith,” murmured the glove 
girl in a small voice. 
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EAUTY reigns in the modern kitchen. 
Efficiency’s good friend! Of course the 

BZA beauty ofa Kohler sink makes work pleas- 
anter and easier. . . . Picture sucha sink in your 
own kitchen — spacious; delightfully aSmable: 
coy. — at the most or aac 
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And then—the house door was opened, 
and flicking a quick glance from the corner 
of his eye, all at once Ben saw her, as 
beautiful as the morning, as radiant as the 
spring; and jumping up a time or two on 
the springboard, his heart made a mighty 
leap that cleared everything below it and 
left him so dizzy that he couldn’t speak. 

She was wearing a black traveling suit 
with a collar of fur; and over her arm was 
one of those small pin-seal bags in which 
traveling girls sometimes carry their mys- 
teries. This may not sound chromatic, but 
if she had been dressed in every color of the 
rainbow she couldn’t have made more of a 
crash in Benny’s consciousness. She was 
smiling a little and looking at the window of 
the taxi as though expecting to see a certain 
young draftsman waiting for her inside. 

Ben, on the driver’s seat, reached his arm 
around and opened the door for her, still 
staring straight ahead and keeping his head 
in his collar as much as he could. 

“Oh!” said Rose, seeing the taxi empty; 
and then, an indescribable echo of the first, 
she said ‘‘Oh-h-h!”’ again, and Ben knew 
that he had been discovered. 

His heart ran back to the springboard. 
Would she get in? 

Indeed she got in! She almost sprang in, 
and smartly shut the door behind her. And 
though he wasn’t quite sure, Ben thought 
he heard an excited little bubble of laughter 
from the cabin on the Turtle’s back. 

He started forward, heading west for 
Fifth Avenue, and perhaps you can guess 
how long it was before Miss Parrish was 
sliding back the panel of glass which sepa- 
rated the cabin from the captain’s seat in 
front. 

“Ben!” she gasped—the first time, nota 
bene, that she had called him that. “If you 
only knew—how funny you looked—and 
how terribly you surprised me!”’ 

He had to wait then till she had had her 
laugh out—a laugh which wasn’t far at 
times from the border line of hysteria; and 
such is man that Ben drove along in a 
rather dubious spirit, wondering what had 
made him look so funny that she should 
laugh like that. 

““Well!’’ she said, leaning forward again 
as soon as she could get her words out. 
“You said you had a surprise for me, but 
never in the world ——’”’ And then, 
“Where on earth did you get this taxi?” 

“T bought it,’’ he said, just the least bit 
shortly. 

“You bought it!’’ she exclaimed, round- 
ing her eyes. ‘“‘You mean you're going in 
the taxi business?”’ 

“No,” he said; ‘only to drive you.” 

“But, Ben,” she said, “I don’t under- 
stand. When did you buy it—this morn- 
ing?” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘the other night.”” And 
still a bit down at the mouth because he 
had looked so funny, it may be that with- 
out knowing it he wished to reproach her a 
little for her mirth. “The other night,’ he 
said, ‘‘when it was raining so, and I wanted 
to get you home by half-past eleven. I 
couldn’t hire a cab for love or money, so— 
well, I bought one, and I haven’t had time 
to sell it again yet.” 

“ce B-e-n ! %””? 

She had turned down one of the little 
front seats while he had been telling her 
this, and had now moved over to it, her el- 
bow on the sill of the sliding panel, her face 
very near to his. And when she spoke 
his name like that, Ben couldn’t help turn- 
ing to look at her—couldn’t have helped it 
if they had been going seventy miles an 
hour on the edge of the Grand Cafion with 
only an inch between their wheels and the 
cloud-filled drop below. 

He had never seen the tears fill in a 
girl’s eyes before, and he had to look away 
quickly, his own nose smarting as though 
it would weep as well. 

They were both quiet for a block or two. 

“‘T wish you’d stop,” she said, ‘“‘so I can 
come and sit by you.” 
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“You can’t,” he said; “this seat’s only 
made for one. But when we come to a 
florist’s shop I’m going to stop all right.” 

Before they went in for the flowers he 
took off his raincoat and tucked it under 
the seat. Rose picked her namesakes— 
three dark ones—and when they came out 
they stood by the taxi and had an execu- 
tive meeting. 

“Of course, I could drop you at Grand 
Central if you like,”’ he said, “‘but I thought 
you might let me take you to New Rochelle. 
I’ve never been there, but it isn’t far, and 
I guess I can find the way.” 

“T’d love that,’”’ she said. ‘Only I don’t 
like it—you riding in front and me in the 
back.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right. You can sit up 
close to the window, like you did before. 
It’s almost as good as though you were 
sitting by me.” ‘ 

He handed her in then and touched his 
cap, and she made a little face at him. At 
the Plaza he swung into Central Park, and 
the cars being thick, he had to mind his eye. 
But Rose didn’t have to mind hers. She 
sat up to the sliding panel as closely as she 
could, and after first humming herself up to 
it shestarted singing—pianissimo, of course, 
so that none but Ben could hear: 


“Life is from me fastly fading, 

Soon I’ll be in sweet repose. 
When I’m gone, I ask this favor: 
Lay my head beneath a rose.” 


Ben thought of his life before he had 
known her and wondered how he had lived 
through all those barren years. 

“You like music, don’t you?” she asked. 

“T love it!”’ said he. 

“That’s good,”’ she half breathed to her- 
self. 

Once or twice Ben had to ask his way; 
but he soon found that if he kept with the 
main traffic he was all right. By the time 
they reached the Parkway they found them- 
selves in a steady stream of cars, and Rose 
didn’t seem to care for that so much. 

“‘T’ll bet there are some beautiful country 
roads around here,” she said, “‘if we could 
only find them.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘but we might get lost. 
What time do you want to get to your 
aunt’s in New Rochelle?” 

“Oh, I don’t care—say, two or three 
o’clock.”’ 

It wasn’t long after that before they were 
both looking for beautiful country roads; 
and finally coming to a turn that looked 
promising, Ben swung the Turtle off the 
Post Road and headed north. 

“Now isn’t this better?’’ asked Rose as 
they began to get glimpses of open country. 

“Much better,” said Ben. ‘‘This is more 
like it is around Norwich.” 

“You like the country, don’t you?”’ she 
asked. 

“T love it!”’ said Ben. 

Again she made that queer remark to 
herself, breathing it so low that he could 
hardly hear it: ‘‘That’s good.” 

As the road curved farther into the 
north she took up her singing again, pitch- 
ing it in a lighter key: 


“Joseph was a clever lad, 
The ancient stories tell us. 
His golf cape was so stunning 
That it made his brothers jealous. 
So they sold him into Egypt 
For a small consideration, 
And he made a million dollars 
In a big grain speculation,’ 


At that they both laughed together; and 
although, of course, he knew he must be 
mistaken, it almost seemed to Ben that 
Rose blew in his ear. 

“Listen,’’ she said. “‘Let’s see if we can 
really get lost. Every time we come to a 
fork in the road that looks more country 
than this, let’s take it.” 

Following this system, it took them 
slightly less than fifteen minutes to find 
themselves on a road that ended in a cedar 


swamp. They saw what was coming from 
the top of a hill, and stopped there, by the 
side of an old apple tree which was gal- 
lantly trying to break into bloom, but could 
only manage it here and there on an odd 
branch. 

“There!’’ said Rose, looking at the pan- 
orama that stretched around them on every 
side. “Isn’t this great?”’ 

“Tt’s a lot like Norwich,’’ said Benny 
peacefully. “I wish you could see my 
father’s farm up there.” 

Rose settled back in a corner of the cabin. 

“T should think that little seat out there 
would be awfully uncomfortable,’’ she said. 
“Why don’t you come and sit inside for a 
while, before you start driving again?’’ And 
then with a deep-voiced laugh, “‘I’d hate to 
think I was keeping you out of your own 
taxi!” 

Ben climbed out from under the wheel and 
stretched his legs. 

“Not very good farming country,’ he 
was thinking to himself, and then he no- 
ticed that Rose was holding the door open 
for him—was smiling into his eyes, her 
head a bit on one side. Perhaps she was 
thinking of something equally inconse- 
quential—a hat covered with apple blos- 
soms or the next song she was going to sing. 
But somehow they each started looking 
deep—deep—deep into the other’s eyes, 
and the next thing Ben heard himself say- 
ing was, “‘Rose—dear—I love you.’’ And 
the next thing Rose heard herself saying— 
in a very muffled voice—was, “‘ Wait a min- 
ute, dear. I think it’s my hat. I’ll get my 
hat out of the way.” 


Ix 


FTER a while Ben said “Oh! I nearly 

forgot!”’ 

“Forgot what?” she asked. 

This was after they had told each other 
various things—as, for instance, when he 
had first begun to dream about her, and 
how she had felt that first time when she 
had called him on the telephone, and how 
he had already nearly completed his plans 
for the bungalow—she was crazy about 
that bungalow—and what a fortune teller 
had told her just before she had started 
East, and other miscellaneous data along 
similar lines. 

“T nearly forgot this,” he said. “I found 
it in the cab this morning—down here— 
when I was cleaning her out.”’ 

“This,” of course, was the diamond 
bracelet. He carefully fished it out of his 
waistcoat pocket and gave it to her. She 
had been sitting leaning against him, 
dreamily looking out of the window; but 
when Ben dropped the bracelet into her 
hand Rose all at once sat up straighter 
and exclaimed, “‘Oh-h-h, Ben, what a 
beauty!’ 

“Do you think they’re real?’”’ he asked. 

“Of course they’re real,’”’ she almost 
scolded him. “‘I’ll bet somebody’s nearly 
frantic at losing this.”’ 

She turned it over and over, holding it 
this way and that to get the color of the 
stones. qi 

“Blue ones!”’ she cried. “Not a shade of 
canary anywhere! And look at the work on 
this clasp!” 

Everyone is entitled to guess whether she 
tried it on. 

“Looksgoodthere,’’said Ben. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it be great if nobody turned up to claim it?” 

“Don’t worry!”’ she said. ‘‘There’ll be 
somebody to claim it.” 

She got him up a minute later to see if 
there was anything else under the cushion; 
but there was nothing else. 

“T’ll advertise it tomorrow,” said Ben. 
“T guess that’ll be the best way. But if 
you'd like to keep it till the owner turns up 
I wish you would. It would probably be 
safer with you than with me.”’ 

“All right,” she said, holding her ve up 


, 


to admire it again. “Aunt Flo’s got a wall 
safe; I can keep it there, I guess, till you 
find who owns it.’’’ 


4 


“You know,”’ he said rather awl, 
“T’m a poor kid yet, or I’d buy you; 
of those things if you like them, B 
it from me, Rose, I’m not always g 
be poor. I’m going to make a whol 
people sit up and take notice befy 
through!” Ss 

She kissed him. es 

After another long while the 
Turtle and found a farmhouse, 
acquired a quart of milk and ha 
berry pie. They took these 
with them—the milk in a bottle 
a newspaper—and had more fi 
out of the bottle and eating 
their fingers than they had on 
occasion when Cockeye had 
lunching at the Hague. 

“What time do you want to 
aunt’s in New Rochelle?” as 

“Oh, as long as we get to A 
time for tea,’’ said Rose carel: 

So with one thing and a 
nearly five o’clock before the 
up in front of Aunt Freda’s 
Rochelle. There had been a 
sion before then as to whether 
go in with Rose; but they h 
cided to keep their secret 
written her mother in Oregon 
ceived her reply—this largely 
Christopher would be sure to ra 
if he heard about it first; and 
Gramercy Park she couldn’t 
under the circumstances, stay ir 
alone. D 
“But don’t you worry,” she 
got out of the cab at Aunt F 
shan’t be long, and then we'll |] 
long drive together back hom 

According to the plan they 
out, Ben parked the Turtle arou 
ner and went foraging off by 
bite to eat. The exchequer 
ordered two Hamburger sandw 
cup of coffee at Pete’s Delicate 
Room, and sat on a stool lookin 
young poet thinking of madri 

“Onion on your Hambut 
rupted the chef. a 

“No!” cried Ben, like that. — 

It was a quarter-past six w 
joined him at the taxi—a qu 
and nearly dark. 

“Have I kept you long?” 
anxious little note in her voice. 

As a matter of fact, he had b 
there half an hour, but every 
what he told her. 7 

Her next remark showed that wi 
had been drinking her tea at Aunt” 
she had been turning things ove 
mind. a 

“Do you know what I’ve been! 
ing?’’ she said, still standing by’ 
seat as though telling the ch 
to take her. “I’ve been thin 
could get a soap box or somet 
it here where the trunks stand, 
could get the cushion out of the 
I could sit by you going home.” 

“You don’t think it would lo 
asked Benny anxiously. 2 

“No!” she said. “And anyhow 
be dark in a few minutes; and wher 
near the city I can get back in the! 

So they drove around to Pete’ De 
sen Lunch Room, and Ben went 
came out with a soap box. It too 
juggling of cushions and a lot of in 
with the trunk strap; but when th 
through, there was the nicest little 
Rose right by the side of Benny; # 
rolled away from Pete’s Lunch R 
proud as two young popinjays th 
just finished their first nest. 

“It’s no use getting home 00 
said Rose, as the lights of Pelham 4] 
ahead. “. 

“How early?” asked Ben. 

“Oh, say half-past nine or ten.” 

So the first chance they had he 
north again, and they stopped on 4 
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‘Continued from Page 60) 
,cwhere they could hear frogs in a 
t least Rose called them frogs, but 
sl that up around Norwich they 
uder the name of peeps. It was 
yo seven when they first heard these 
', peeps, and they could both have 
j iat they had been there only five 
¢ listening, when Ben happened to 
athe clock on the dash and it was a 
50 nine. 
you ever know two hours to go so 
|)” demanded Rose. 
ifimes go like that when you’re 
said Ben in a solemn key. 
aad to take her hair down to 
‘ton it—the first time Ben had ever 
yl do that, and he felt so proud and 
Jemn again. Asshe raised her arms 
»es fell back and he saw she was still 
» the bracelet. 
ji your aunt see it?” he asked. 
«”’ she said, still busy with her hair. 
sould help seeing it? She thought it 
iiply beautiful.” 
e turned around a few minutes later 
'e soon on the Post Road again— 
4 a chain of cars that stretched so 
and front that one might wonder if 
ijled the earth like one of those lines 
tiide which Mr. Mercator used to 
von his maps. 
e Botanical Gardens Ben drew to 
: of the road and Rose returned to 
in. 
made quite a little parting of it, 
: eareful of her hair. The Turtle 
eforward again then, and bouncing 
aiole, the soap box fell off and rolled 
t gutter. 
{ver mind,”’ thought Ben, a car just 
uhim, ‘I can easily get another.’ 
‘hat time the driving was getting 
yand none too skilled in city driving 
g;, Ben nearly got in trouble twice— 
} tagging the car ahead of him and 
trying to slip ahead without put- 
h hand out. At the corner of the Con- 
there was an awful jam, and when 
ie came for the cars to start crawling 
dain the Turtle began to jerk. But 
the cop on the corner stared after 
wh frowning attention, Ben put that 
1) the way the Turtle was bucking. 
h’s not very good in low,” he said to 
ea the sliding panel. 
ybe not,” said Rose loyally,“ but 
peach in high; and I love her most 
3s,” 
Boulevard was clearer sailing, and as 
to prove Rose’s confidence in her, 
tle bowled along with the best of 
| At One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
here was another long stop, and just 
€ were starting up again, two men sud- 
y.ppeared as though by magic on the 
ls running board, one of them point- 
.in at Ben and the other devoting his 
von to whoever might be in the cabin. 
Mat the devil?” said Ben, and vi- 
3 tried to swing his leg around in a 
rg kick, but was providentially 
cd by the pedals. 
Jive to the curb and stop!”’ came the 
(mmand. ‘‘One more move from you 
yu pass right out!”’ 
as a mean voice and a cold voice; 
ne important, it had the quality of 
. 


ng as though the owner meant ex- 
that he said. 

y weren’t far from the traffic cop who 
¢d the approach to the bridge, and 
{ought that if he stopped close to this 
¢and yelled for help But as soon 
stopped, the man on the running 
reversed the lapel on his coat and 
/1a shield that was at least first cousin 
“ite ri worn by the man who 


+d the bridge. 

ought you were’pretty slick, paint- 
P bus over, didn’t you?” exclaimed 
am on the running board. ‘‘But be- 
1, bo, you slipped. You didn’t knock 
ts out of the front fender and you 
get the wabble out of the back wheel. 
step down and keep your hands up. 
ony move and the top of your head 
ailing!” 


THE SATURDAY 


In a growing daze, but dimly beginning 
to see the net which was closing around 
him, Ben stepped out on the sidewalk, first 
making sure that Rose was all right in the 
cabin, sitting back in the corner as far back 
as she could get, her eyes dark pools of 
night in a white face. As he reached the 
sidewalk Ben’s captor briskly began feeling 
him over, paying particular attention to 
pockets and sleeves. 

“Listen !’’ said Ben, moistening his lips a 
little. ‘‘What’s it all about anyhow? You 
aren’t trying to arrest me, are you?”’ 

“Trying? Do you get that, Bill?” asked 
the other of his mate. 

They both laughed together, two Javerts 
who sounded as though they mixed quinine 
with their mirth. 

“That’s all right,” thought Ben. “All 
I’ve got to do is to tell a straight story. 
Even if they’re fools enough to hold me till 
morning se 

But then he thought of Rose on the back 
seat. 

“Whatever happens to me, they mustn’t 
hold her!”’ he almost passionately told him- 
self. 

And then he thought of the bracelet on 
Rose’s wrist. 

“Good Lord!’ he breathed. “If they 
ever see that, there’s nothing can keep her 
out of jail tonight!” 


x 


EANWHILE the two Javerts had 
stopped laughing, and Ben had a 
chance to see how they looked in repose. 
The one who had handled him had evi- 
dently spent much of his life in cultivating 
a grim look and a voice like a drill. The 
other was chubbier, a roly-poly man who 
chewed gum incessantly and with a surpris- 
ing quickness of jaw. And yet if you had 
been there, it might have struck you that 
the chubby man was more to be feared than 
the grim one; could think more quickly, 
act more quickly—yes, and draw more 
quickly too. 

“Who’ve you got in there, Bill?’”’ asked 
the Grim One. 

“Girl,” said Roly-Poly. 
easy end this time.” 

“Who is she?”’ asked the Grim One, 
turning to Ben. 

“A fare,” said Ben, not too loud, but 
loud enough for Rose to hear. ‘“‘How do I 
know who she is?” 

“‘Where are you taking her?” 

Ben hated to say it, but he knew that a 
straight story was Rose’s only salvation— 
a straight story, and one, moreover, told 
without hesitation. 

“Gramercy Park,”’ he answered. 

It was an address that spoke for itself— 
spoke, it might be said, as from under a silk 
hat and from a mind that was far removed 
from the activities of two plain-clothes men 
from headquarters. 

“You live there?’ said Roly-Poly, turn- 
ing to Rose with a new respect. 

Whether or not she was watching, there 
was a barely perceptible nod of Benny’s 
head; and Rose said, ‘‘ Yes, with my uncle. 
I am visiting there.” 

“Your uncle’s name?” 

“Mr. Christopher J. Schermerhorn.”’ 

If the address had spoken for itself, Old 
Crusty’s name now did more than that. It 
fairly drawled for itself. 

“Mr. Schermerhorn, the architect?” 
asked the Grim One, breaking in. 

“Yes,’’ said Rose. 

“That can easy be verified, and it’s on 
the way to the office,” said Roly-Poly. “So 
what do you say, Joe, if we start on down? 
I guess you can handle that bird on the 
front seat all right, and if the lady doesn’t 
mind me riding in here with ty 

None of them said much on their way 
downtown. Ben, you see, wasn’t supposed 
to know Rose; so he couldn’t speak to her. 


“T drew the 


And the Grim One didn’t think much of © 


conversation anyway. And though Roly- 
Poly would have chatted if Rose had let 
him, she soon had him quiet. So with one 
thing and another it was probably a relief 
to everyone concerned when the Turtle 
stopped in front of Mr. Schermerhorn’s; 
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and the two in the back seat got out and 
went up the steps together—Rose’s right 
arm, Ben noticed, held down by her side so 
that the sleeve of her coat came nearly down 
to her knuckles. 

“She knows,” he breathed to himself. 

Still watching, he saw Roly-Poly ring 
the bell; and presently the door was opened 
by a silvery-haired butler, who bowed to 
Rose and let them both in. The door 
closed—stayed closed for a minute or two— 
and then Roly-Poly appeared alone, with a 
noble-looking cigar in his mouth, and came 
tripping down the steps. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ he reported to the Grim 
One. “I saw the old guy himself. He’s on 
the mayor’s reception committee—it ain’t 
the first time I’ve seen him. The girl’s his 
niece—been staying here a week.” He got 
in the back again. “Allright, Joe,” he said. 
“‘T’ll help you keep this bird covered.” 

He slid the panel the other way and Ben 
felt something hard against the back of his 
neck. 

“Police Headquarters now,’ said the 
Grim One. 

They rolled along for a while in silence. 

“They seem to think I’m pretty im- 
portant,”’ thought Ben, “the way they keep 
me covered.” 

Now that Rose was out of it, his mind 
was easier. Surely all he had to do was to 
tell the truth—or at least, most of the 
truth, he uneasily corrected himself. That 
bracelet, for instance; he mustn’t mention 
that, nor how he had spent the greater part 
of the day. Of course, it would worry Rose 
a lot to know that she had in her possession 
a piece of jewelry that had evidently been 
stolen; but if they could discover the name 
of the owner they might be able to mail it 
back—anonymously, of course, and with- 
out any telltale clews by which the pack- 
age could be retraced. He wondered then if 
other jewelry had been stolen. He won- 
dered 

They turned into Lafayette Street, the 
green lights of headquarters shining in the 
distance. 

“Say, listen,’ said Ben, nervousness be- 
ginning to get him for the first time. “What 
do you think you’ve got me for anyhow?” 

“You know darn well what we’ve got 
you for,” said the Grim One evenly. “Even 
in your young life, I guess murder doesn’t 
happen every day.” 


XI 


Y THE time they reached headquar- 
ters, Ben had driven about as far as he 
could go. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” he couldn’t help think- 
ing, “how a thing will get you, even when 
you had nothing to do with it?” 

Of course, all he had to do was to tell 
the truth; but for the first time now he be- 
gan to see what peculiar truths had hap- 
pened to him. To go out and buy a taxi in 
the rain, with only your own word to prove 
it—it might be pretty hard to make some 
people believe that. A rich man conceiy- 
ably might do it on a whim; but for a poor 
devil of a draftsman to draw out all his 
savings to buy a taxi so his girl wouldn’t 
get wet 

And then came another point. They 
would say to him, “Who was the girl?” 
And if he told them they would say, “Why, 
that’s the girl you had in your cab tonight— 
the girl whom you said you didn’t know— 
the girl who you said was only a fare! 
Why, what a liar youare!”’ And after that 
it wouldn’t make much difference what he 
said; he would only be a self-convicted liar 
from the start. ‘ 

Or suppose he did give Rose’s name, and 
they went and got her, and questioned her, 
and maybe thought that he had stolen the 
jewelry to give to her, and searched her 
room and found the bracelet! 

“Darn that bracelet!’’ Ben told himself 
with a feeling of growing helplessness. ‘It’s 
popping up all the time and making 
trouble!” 

He had got that far when they stopped 
near the Green Lamps, and Roly-Poly 
searched the cab with a flashlight before 
they went up the steps. From under the 
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front seat he drew out the greenish-yellow 
raincoat and hat which Jersey had worked 
off on him. 

“Good night, sweet bird!” said Roly, 
when he saw what he had found. ‘‘Bo, you 
haven’t got a Chinaman’s chance now!” 

In imagination Ben saw himself being 
thrust into that sickly looking raincoat and 
being identified by half a dozen citizens 
who had seen him fire some fatal shot. 

“Yes, sir,” he sighed to himself, begin- 
ning to feel a bit clammy, ‘‘I’ll bet a lot of 
people go like that!” 

He was taken upstairs, and the Grim 
One minded him while Roly-Poly disap- 
peared with the things he had found in the 
Turtle. He came back again in a few min- 
utes and Benny was guided to an office 
where a red-necked man with a clipped 
mustache was reading a typewritten re- 
port. In the corner sat an elderly clerk, 
sad faced and leathery, doing something 
with a paper fastener that was shaped like 
a little dog and was operated by a quick 
smart blow on the top of the little dog’s 
head. 

“Not much use questioning you, as far 
as I can see,’”’ said Red-Neck, looking over 
the top of the report, “‘except to find how 
much voltage you need. Of course, if you 
want to make a full statement, telling who 
the two others were and who got away with 
the bundle, you’d have that much in your 
favor. Suit yourself though. We’ve got a 
stronger line on them than we had on you, 
and they’ll be rolling in here any minute.” 

“You're all wrong, captain,’ said Benny 
earnestly. ‘‘Honestly you are all wrong. 
I’ll admit that I may have bought a taxi 
that’s been mixed up in something crooked, 
but that was before I owned it. It—it’s 
been all right since.” 

“Oh! So that’s the story!’ said Red- 
Neck. ‘‘When did you buy this virtuous 
taxi of yours?”’ 

“Friday night.” 

“‘Why, you poor fish, that’s the night!”’ 
said Red-Neck contemptuously. “You’re 
soon going to pieces.” 

“T bought it Friday night about eleven 
o’clock, just after attending a concert,”’ in- 
sisted Ben. 

The big man at the desk laughed—a fixed 
quantity for all its apparent spontaneity— 
a laugh, perhaps, that might be measured 
as a snortful. “‘What did you buy it for?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘To sing to it?” 

“No,” said Ben, knowing, oh, so well, 
how silly it sounded. “‘I bought it to take a 
girl home.”’ 

Red-Neck laid another tribute on the 
altar of merriment. 

“T’ve heard some pretty phony stories 
sitting here at this desk,’’ he said, ‘“‘but, 
young fellow, you take the bun. You say 
you bought the car on Friday night?”’ 

“‘Yes, sir,’’ said Ben eagerly. 

“All right; say, I take your word for it. 
Why did you have it painted a different 
color between then and now?” 

“T didn’t know they were going to paint 
it,”’ said Ben, feeling like a fool again. 

_ “And why did you have the numbers 
changed?” 

“T_why, I didn’t know they had been 
changed!” 

“Know your name, don’t you?” 

ENV espsires: 

“What is it?” 

“Benjamin R. Whitby.” 

Red-Neck held out his hand. 

“Lemme see your driver’s license.” 

“T_J haven’t got one. You see, I meant 
to sell the car as soon as I could.” 

“T’llsay you did! Now look here, Benny 
Whatever-Your-Name-Is, you must see for 
yourself that you aren’t clever enough for 
this. Those two other guys will climb right 
up over you and leave you flopping in the 
bottom of the boat like a fish. It’s your 
only chance. Here’s the three of us, nice 
and friendly. Tell it now from start to fin- 
ish and Jerry’ll take it down. Ready, Jerry? 
Allright now, go to it.” 

“Name, please?”’ piped up Jerry. 

Ben gave his name again. 

“‘Age and occupation?” 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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“There’s magic in 


a pattern floor’ 
— says Hazel Dell Brown 


“WV/ESTERDAY this room 

was pretty. Today it is 
beautiful! Yet not a single piece 
of furniture has been taken out 
or added. The draperies are the 
same; the walls remain un- 
changed. 


“Now look at the floor. Yes- 
terday it seemed sombre—a 
cheerless note 1n a color scheme 
that had been so tastefully 
planned. It was old. It showed 
its age. That floor simply did 
not belong! 


“But the floor you see now 
just glows with color and pat- 
tern. It makes the whole room 
look brighter, smarter. Cold 
‘corners become cozy corners. 
Even the rug appears warmer, 
richer, against the sparkling pat- 
tern of the new linoleum floor. 
For the floor is now as modern as 
the rest of the room—a perfect 
foundation for a perfect interior.” 
—Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator. 


Prettier floors—easier to clean 


The growing vogue for pattern 
linoleum floors has not only 
brought to the American home 
new beauty; it has also brought 
to the American woman a new 
freedom from household drudg- 
ery. A pretty linoleum floor need 
never be scoured or scrubbed. 
Once it is thoroughly waxed, daily wiping 
with a dry mop removes all dust and dirt. A 
little liquid wax on a cloth quickly restores 
the soft polish to the walked-on places. 


Then a good rewaxing twice a year and 
your pattern floor of linoleum retains its 
original beauty for a lifetime of hard wear. 
In fact, waxing linoleum tends to mellow the 
patterns, to make your floor grow prettier 
with the years. 


Do you know what really modern linoleum 
looks like? For a true impression visit a good 
merchant the next time you are shopping. 
Ask to see the newer patterns of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. He will show you floors of correct 
color that will give you happy inspiration for 


planning distinctive interiors. 


And what patterns to choose from! You 
will see the new Jaspés, soft two-tone effects 
in gray, sage green, brown, or blue; decora- 
tive tile designs; restful all-over effects— 


Ar mstr ong’s Linoleum for every floor in the hau 
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Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator, will gladly help you plan 
smartly correct color schemes for any 
room or group of rooms you de- 
scribe. Write to her in care of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration. 


yes je kaha Se 
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new colorful pat- 
terns for every 
room in the 
house that will 
make your floors 
a harmonious 
part.jof tyson 
home, that will 
bring new beau- 
ty to correctly 
designed rooms. 


iti es es 


A floor of restful color for your 
bedroom, Inlaid Pattern No. 5105. 


Decorative advice free 


Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
gladly help you plan distinctive floors, in- 
timate floors, for any room in your home. 
This is a personal service that places at your 
command the advice of expert decorators. 
Just describe the room or group of rooms you 


Above—Marble Inlaid De- 
sign No. 78. Right—Hand- 
craft Tile Pattern No. 3147. 
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A pretty interior becomes a beautiful one when a floor of color and design is laid. 
many new designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum will help you work this magic in your ho 
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want to make over. Individual suggest 
for decorating these rooms will then be 
you without any charge. 


A new book on home decoration 


This new book, entitled “Floors, Furnit 
and Color,” brings to you new and cor 
principles on the use of color in modern 
teriors. Its author, Agnes Foster Wri 
is a well-known contributor to House 
Garden and other magazines, and an autho 


on home furnishing and decoration. [ok fo 


: cL 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color” fa 


will be sent, postpaid, to anyone the burla) 
in the United States for 25 cents. 
Write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 854 
Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
nty-two.” And, with a triumphant 
cat Red-Neck, ‘‘Draftsman in the 
(Schermerhorn, Schuyler & Braithe.” 
Neck looked attentive—yes—but it 
} attentive look of a hunter who sees 
same than he had expected rising 
te brow of the hill. 

) ftsman, eh?” he mused. ‘Not such 
bunt for getting floor plans.”’ 


pe it down, though, Jerry,”’ he said. 
‘end him up quicker than anything 


jas, as you know, an expurgated 
sent; and as soon as it was finished, 
k shot a few careless holes in it. 

Hw did you happen to have so much 
e with you when you bought the 


[rew it out of the savings bank that 
w at for?”’ 
Ttransfer to a checking account.” 
Wat for?” 

Jil, I thought I might want to spend 
e little money on this young lady.” 


I) say you don’t! Why didn’t you file 
asfer of ownership when you bought 
aly? ” 

Tidn’t know you had to.” 

I say you didn’t! Innocent and 
lis-like—that’s you. Why didn’t you 
ariver’s license? Ever hear of them?”’ 
Ss, sir.” 

‘Jat’s something anyhow. You’re get- 
‘btter. Now try this one: Where were 
‘ven o'clock Friday night?” 


isny began to sweat then in right good 
uit—his head, his back, even the palms 


just before he had bought the taxi 
ile he was still running around in the 
A fat chance he would have to prove 
nocence, with a few respectable citi- 


And even if Rose was dragged into 
swore that he had been with her 
ihe dodged off into the rain, that 
in’t do him much good; and if her 
‘hony happened to be favorable they 
1, only think she was lying to save 
1 especially when they discovered that 
11 been riding with her all that day and 
ad said that he had never seen her 
C2, 
ou start off pretty good,” said Red- 
¢ derisively—‘‘working in an archi- 
t office and learning the floor plans, 
lhen cruising around nights and cash- 
1 on your information. Yea, bo, you 
li a new one there; but as soon as 
le caught, you see, you're a flop. How 
‘ince you worked at Schermerhorn’s?”’ 
‘'m working there now,” said Benny, 
'g up a little. 
‘etter and better. This is going to be 
(d case, Jerry. Front-page stuff every 
ft the trial. That is, of course, unless 
‘ying, as he probably is. Take him out 
i Jerry, and cool him off,’”’ he said as 
sh suddenly stricken with a new idea. 
want him again, though, in fifteen or 
ty minutes.” 
‘nm went back to where the Grim One was 
ing for him, and passed the time none 
)leasantly with his thoughts. Perhaps 
Ld better refuse to talk any more, seeing 
leverything he said was turned against 
Perhaps he had better get a lawyer— 
only knew where to get one. There 
young fellow at Mrs. Bullock’s study- 
aw—maybe he could tell him whom 
t. But lawyers on a murder case, he had 
*where read, were expensive. 
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Perhaps he had better write to his father— 
if, indeed, they would let him write. He 
pictured his father—a tall, gaunt old boy, 
slow of speech and glance, his back slightly 
bowed with the weight of the work he had 
done trying to make a decent farm out of 
the old Landman place—and now to think 
of his father coming to see him and looking 
at him with that slow glance. The old boy 
had always been against Ben’s leaving the 
farm, had always prophesied that he would 
come to a bad end in the city. 

Tears slowly rose to Benny’s eyes and 
he turned his face to the wall so the Grim 
One wouldn’t see them. 

It was ten minutes later when Jerry ap- 
peared and beckoned him. Ben arose and 
went back with him to Red-Neck’s office, 
and the first thing he saw there was Mr. 
Schermerhorn sitting by the side of the 
desk and dominating everything ih the 
room—even putting it over Red-Neck by 


‘the dignified superiority of his presence. 


His ebon crown was on his knee, as though 
to keep it from being contaminated by the 
desk, and in one of his hands he held his 
scepter with an imperial grasp that might 
well have been copied by kings. 

“Here he is, colonel,’”’ said Red-Neck 
with obvious respect as Ben was led in. 
“Ever seen him before?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Schermerhorn, giving 
one glance and then closing his eyes. 

“He says he works for you; is that 
right?” 

“He has worked for me,” said Mr. 
Schermerhorn with a significant accent on 
the tense. ‘‘But after what you have told 
me, inspector, I need hardly say that— 
er—er—he is working for me no longer.” 

“No,” said Red-Neck. “‘Seems to me we 
have a prior lien on him now. Ever suspect 
him of anything crooked, colonel? Any 
little thing, I mean, that looks fishy now?” 

“‘T have suspected him lately a number of 
times of a certain duplicity of conduct, 
sir.” 

“Just a moment, colonel, and we'll look 
into that further.” 

Red-Neck turned to Jerry and made a 
motion with his thumb. 

“Take him away and put him up for the 
night,” he said. “Driving without an op- 
erator’s license—unlawful possession of 
taxi—anything that will hold him. The 
chief may want to speak to him in the 
morning, so keep him strictly to himself 
till then, you understand.” 


XII 


F YOU could have seen Mr. Schermer- 

horn as he turned into the office build- 
ing of Schermerhorn, Schuyler & Braithe 
the next morning, you might not have no- 
ticed at first that there was any change in 
him, so immaculate were his morning coat 
and striped trousers, so detached his air of 
lofty superiority. The ancient attendant 
opened the door for him quite as usual, 
with his deeply respectful ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Schermerhorn,” and took him up the 
private elevator and let him out with an 
equally respectful ‘“‘Thank you, sir.” And 
you might have thought that Mr. Scher- 
merhorn walked into the throne room as 
though nothing had happened, and there 
placed his regalia on the teakwood stand. 
But when he turned to his desk and sepa- 
rated the tails of his coat and seated 
himself, you might have seen then that 
something like a hint of trouble, almost of in- 
dignation, was hovering over him—ashadow 
such as might be seen perhaps on a priest 
of Buddha when he fears that the temple 
has been desecrated, an indignation such 
as the mighty Horus himself might have 
felt when he discovered that hands profane 
had touched the lesser gods beneath his 
wings. 

Twice, as he went through his mail, he 
shook his head; and when he had read the 
last letter, which evidently made him frown 
in another key, he rang for Ricketts. 

“Come!”’ he presently called in answer 


‘to the rap upon the door. 


Ricketts advanced, brisk and efficient; 
though he probably marveled a little that 
Mr. Schermerhorn hadn’t kept him waiting. 
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“Ah, yes, Ricketts,’”’ said Mr. Schermer- 
horn. 

ies, Sites 

“T noticed this morning in coming up the 
elevator that some of your young men 
were—er—talking together instead of work- 
ing. I—er—look for better discipline than 
that.” 

“Thank you for mentioning it, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn. I was down to the phone myself, 
but I’ll speak to them about it. To tell you 
the truth,”’ he continued, shifting rather un- 
easily from one foot to the other, “there’s 
not a great deal of work to keep them busy 
lately. Masters, Peltier & Swann have 
been having too much luck. First the Pay- 
son Galleries, then the restoration of St. 
George’s, then the Terminal, and I’ve just 
found out on the phone that Colonel Baker 
has decided to give them the new Exchange 
Building too.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn tried not to wince at 
that, but he had to pass his hand over his 
forehead to hide it. 

“Of course, if we can get the Palmalee 
Foundation, we’re set up for the next few 
years,” said Ricketts, ‘‘and right in your 
line, too, sir, if I may say so—a whole 
town to be laid out on model lines, and no 
expense to be spared, as I understand it.”’ 

“Ah, yes, that is really why I called you, 
Ricketts. I have a letter here this morning 
from Mr. Palmalee that he’s coming up at 
ten o’clock to look over the plans for that 
country place of his. You have everything 
ready for him?” 

“Yes, sir, sketches, plans and a number 
of good perspectives. Shall I bring them up 
for you?” 

“T wish you would, please. That is all, 
Ricketts. Thank you.” 

After he had gone Mr. Schermerhorn 
arose and walked to the window, where he 
looked out at a pyramid-shaped monstros- 
ity of an office building which loomed up in 
the south half a dozen blocks away—the 
Chewly Building, in which Masters, Peltier 
& Swann had the two top floors of the tower. 

Mr. Schermerhorn muttered something 
under his breath; and then half reluctantly, 
half unbelievingly, he came to that ques- 
tion which comes to us all if we but live 
long enough—‘“‘I wonder if I’m getting too 
old.” 

Ricketts came up then with the Palmalee 
plans and laid them on the desk. 

“Oh, by the way, Ricketts,” said Mr. 
Schermerhorn, turning from the window. 

“Yes, sir?”’ 

“You had a young man working for you 
downstairs, I believe—Whittleby or some 
such impossible name.”’ 

“Whitby—yes, sir. He hasn’t turned up 
this morning.” 

“No,” said Mr. Schermerhorn dryly, 
‘and he won’t turn up on any other morn- 
ing. He has been discharged.” 

You can imagine Ricketts’ curiosity, but 
he hadn’t been with Mr. Schermerhorn 
more than twenty years for nothing. So all 
he said was ‘‘Very well, sir. I will fill his 
place as soon as we have sufficient work to 
warrant it.” 

“That is all, Ricketts, thank you.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn returned to the win- 
dow and stood there looking out for a long 
time, as poor Louis might once have stood 
at a window of Versailles looking at the 
threatening haze of Paris in the distance. 
Indeed, he was only just returning to his 
desk when Mr. Palmalee was announced. 

“Oh, hello, Percy,’’ said Mr. Schermer- 
horn when Ricketts brought him up. 
““Comein. Er—you needn’t wait, Ricketts. 
I'll ring you when I need you.”’ 

Mr. Palmalee advanced, his stick crooked 
over his arm, and seated himself on one end 
of the royal desk; and if you had been there 
it might have struck you that, like Mr. 
Schermerhorn, Mr. Palmalee had been 
born to the purple. But whereas Mr. Scher- 
merhorn had grown.majestic, Mr. Palma- 
lee had grown wiry, with that peculiar tan 
and narrowness of hips generally associated 
with a man who knows his way around a 
horse. He was tall and slightly stooped of 
shoulders, and well back on his head he 
wore one of those English derbies which 
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served the armorers as models for their iron 
hats. And when you hear that he was sport- 
ing spats as though unconscious of them, 
and wearing a white carnation as though it 
had grown in his buttonhole, and was gray 
over the temples but black over the eyes, 
you will get some slight idea of the fellow 
patrician who had perched himself on the 
end of Mr. Schermerhorn’s desk and was 
now tapping his shoe with his walking 
stick. 

“Plans ready?’ he asked. 

“Yes, Percy; I have something for you 
here; something rather good, I think. Pat- 
terned after the Little Trianon. You’ve 
seen that, of course, and—er—know its 
rather engaging history.” 

“Good old times—what?”’ 

Mr. Palmalee picked up the plans and 
looked at them without much interest. 

“This wing here,” he said. “‘I don’t sup- 
pose it’s a stable by any chance?”’ 

“Hardly!” 

“Not a bad idea, though, if it were. I was 
talking to Raymond Peltier the other night 
and he mentioned the idea to me. Said it 
wasn’t a bit uncommon in France to have 
everything under one roof in some of the 
smartest country houses. A bit chummy, 
that, you know, to look out of your window 
in the morning and see the old gee-gees 
watching you across the courtyard.” 

“Hardly decent, it seems to me,”’ said 
Mr. Schermerhorn, who had been uncon- 
sciously frowning ever since Peltier’s name 
had been mentioned. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Palmalee 
carelessly. ‘‘ Most of the horses I know are 
more decent than the people who own 
them.” 

He continued looking at the plans, but 
with a disinterested eye, as an investor 
might look at the prices of securities which 
he didn’t own and which he didn’t wish to 
own—mildly curious, you understand, but 
not engrossed. 

“T sketched out the interior of a living 
room which I think is rather good,” said 
Mr. Schermerhorn; ‘paneled, with a set of 
hunting prints indicated around the frieze.”’ 

““Where’s that?’’ asked Percy, more in- 
terested now and shuffling the sketches 
over. ‘‘I don’t see that.”’ 

Mr. Schermerhorn looked himself. 

“Ricketts evidently overlooked it,’’ he 
said. 

He rang for Ricketts, frowning again, 
but Jackson came in with the message that 
Mr. Ricketts had gone out. 

“No matter; I think I can find it,’’ said 
Mr. Schermerhorn, rising. ‘‘It will take me 
but a minute.” 

“‘T’ll come with you,”’ said Percy, getting 
off the end of the desk. ‘‘It will be on my 
way down.” 

A commoner man than Mr. Schermer- 
horn would have sworn under his breath. 
For one thing, he could see that Mr. Palma- 
lee had not been moved by the suggested 
plans; and for another thing, he wanted 
him to stay where he was so that the con- 
versation could later be steered around to 
the subject of the Foundation. And here 
the last of the Palmalees was already mak- 
ing for the exits—to lunch, as likely as not, 
with that jazzy fool of a Raymond Peltier, 
who would put the horses to bed with you, 
and would probably get the Foundation 
work, too, on some fool trick like that! 

But what could Mr, Schermerhorn do? 
Mr. Palmalee had already put his derby on 
the back of his head and was starting for 
the door. 

“Allow me,’”? said Mr. Schermerhorn, 
opening the door for him; and they walked 
down the stairs together to the drafting 
floor below. 

Every draftsman’s nose immediately be- 
gan smelling tracing cloth; and they sat 
there, humped up and peculiar, like so 
many young camels tied up tight in their 
stalls. 

“Which one of you,”’ said Mr. Schermer- 
horn in his best voice, “(has been working 
on: the paneling for Mr. Palmalee’s living 
room?”’ 

They glanced at one another along their 
rulers as though wondering what the trick. 
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was; but the question sounding innocent, 
Cockeye raised his voice and answered it. 

“T think that Whitby was working on 
it,” he said, indicating the empty stool by 
his side. 

“Ah, yes,”’ said Mr. Schermerhorn; and 
then to Percy, “I thought it was strange. 
That’s why Ricketts didn’t bring it up. 
We can doubtless find it, however.” 

He went to Benny’s board—Percy stroll- 
ing behind him—and showed him the work 
beneath the thumb tacks. 

“A trifle formal, don’t you think?” 
asked the last of the Palmalees. 

Mr. Schermerhorn could have killed him. 


“There’s Herb Quick,’’ I can hear him 
saying. “He isn’t nineteen, and he’s been 
teaching for two years. What about that, 
Mr. Cowgill?” 

Now I had never heard of this infernal 
Von Coelln rule in my life. I had not mis- 
represented my age to Superintendent Cow- 
gill. I suspect that inquiries as to the ages 
of first-grade teachers were left out of the 
examinations out of consideration for the 
feelings of the ladies of the A Class. I am 
sure that I had not lied to Cowgill about my 
age, or I should recall it. I usually retain 
such things in my memory. Be that as it 
may, he found it advisable to write my 
mother about my age. He explained that 
he had made it a rule to follow the instruc- 
tions of the state superintendent in such 
matters and told her what the rule was as 
to the ages of male teachers. 

“Now,” he added, “‘in order to clear my 
skirts of any charge of partiality, I should 
like to have a statement from you as to the 
age of your son, Herbert Quick.” 

I noted that expression “to clear my 
skirts.”” What he wanted was a record on 
which to stand. And yet how could we 
make him a record which would allow me to 
go on with my school work, and to earn 
that money which might give me a college 
education? For I was not yet eighteen, and 
a year at that age seems an eternity. 
Mother laid the letter aside and I went out- 
doors without any discussion. As I went 
toward the stable I remembered that the 
Japanese, and I believe some other peoples, 
very properly count the day of one’s birth 
as a birthday, and therefore reckon that 
when one attains the age of a year he cele- 
brates his second birthday. I went back to 
my mother. 

“When a person is born,” I asked, “isn’t 
it a birthday? The Japanese and many 
other folks say that it is. And how ean it 
be denied that on the twenty-third day of 
October, 1861, I was born?”’ 

“Why, of course, you were!” said she. 
“‘T guess I remember it!’’ 

“Well then,” I argued, “according to the 
reckoning of most of the people of the 
world, if we count the Chinese and Japa- 
nese and Hindus, my second birthday took 
place on October 28, 1862. And it’s the only 
sensible way of counting. Any other way 
is wrong, isn’t it?” 

“It would kind of seem so,” said my 
mother. 

“There,” said I; “instead of telling Mr. 
Cowgill my age, tell him about my birth- 
day, and let him reckon it up himself. I’ll 
write a letter for you to sign.” 

“Tl see,” said she, “when you have 
finished the letter.” 

The letter read: 


“T have your letter asking about the age 
of my son. His nineteenth birthday will 
come on the twenty-third of October of 
this year.” 


Only that and nothing more. If Mr. Cow- 
gill made the error of calling the day of my 
birth no birthday, why, we were not to 
blame. He did this, evidently, for we heard 
no more from his office and I went on with 
my work. We had done as Mr. Cowgill 
asked—given him a°chance to clear his 
skirts. I felt that I had a vested interest in 
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‘A one-dimension sketch, of course, nat- 
urally savors of the flat,’ he said; “but if 
I can find my original sketch here I think 
you'll agree there’s plenty of life and spirit 
in it.” 

He lifted two of the tacks to look for his 
sketch beneath; and straightway came in- 
stead to Benny’s bungalow, sprawling its 
happy length across a sheet of Bristol, and 
colored, oh, so lovingly, with nearly every 
crayon known to man. 

“Hello!”’ said Percy. “‘Here’s something 
pretty!’’ With a murmured “May I?” he 
lifted it, and first looked at it closely and 
then at arm’s length. And the three stone 
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gables looked back at him, and so did the 
flower courts with their casement windows, 
and the wrought-iron ship on the middle 
chimney, and the sundial on the wall. 

“Hang it, Chris,” said Mr. Palmalee, “I 
like this. Now if you had only worked up 
something of this sort for me Who’s 
it for?” 

“T’m not quite sure.” 

“Tt’s something that Whitby was work- 
ing on in his own time,” said Cockeye. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Schermerhorn, rais- 
ing his brows. “An old idea of mine, I see, 
which he is embroidering a little—the key 
design, of course. You like it?” 


*S LIFE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


the opportunity to teach which the super- 
intendent’s office had given me. He had, in 
addition, saved the school district from los- 
ing a teacher who was giving satisfaction, 
and of going to the trouble and taking the 
risk of trying out another. One can easily 
find such excuses. 

I have never had time to work out the 
basic right and wrong of this act; but 
whatever of guilt there may have been in 
it was mine; for I am sure my logic, casu- 
istical as it may have been, was convincing 
to my mother. There was, no doubt, 
something equivalent to a mental reserva- 
tion in my answer to Mr. Cowgill’s letter. 
But I did give him an opportunity to de- 
mand a more exact answer if he desired it. 

Perhaps the episode, in an autobiography, 
is of most value—beyond the proof it 
should give that I am trying to tell the 
truth—as an evidence of the extent to 
which at the age of eighteen the bloom had 
been lost from the peach of my innocence. 
It was really a rather ingenious stratagem, 
was it not? And the fact that I had pulled 
off a rather neat trick gave me a world of 
pleasure. 

At seventeen I had for months imagined 
myself as about to enroll in some college. I 
was now able to earn enough money to pay 
my way. There was a college at Grinnell 
and another at Mount Vernon, both within 
seventy-five or eighty miles of home, and 
easily reached. I should become a learned 
and a great man! The plan was a perfectly 
good one—all but the greatness, anyhow— 
and when I remarked to my family that I 
guessed I would go next term, my heart 
beat fast at the importance of the state- 
ment. My father’s answer was heavily 
charged with fate. He said he didn’t see 
how we could afford it. 

“T’ll have to have the money,” said he; 
and my spirits fell. 


A Would: Be War Correspondent 


Yet I made no remonstrance, for the 
money belonged to him if he demanded it; 
and I knew of the doctor’s bills and ex- 
penses for hired help and the deficits on the 
returns of the farm. Heavily charged with 
fate, I say, because if I had ever reached 
Grinnell or Mount Vernon I should have 
tasted of a feast from which no force could 
ever have weaned me. My life would have 
been a different one. I should in all prob- 
ability have become a college professor. I 
have never been able to answer in my own 
mind the question as to whether or not this 
would have been a good thing for me; but 
when I think of the inferiority in the mat- 
ter of learning to which it condemned me, 
I have never been able to think of it with- 
out regret—even as I write I think of it 
with regret. It seemed then as if I had met 
defeat; but I refused to accept it as per- 
manent, so I began planning a new cam- 
paign. 

I had never for any length of time 
thought of my career as anything but that 
of a writer. I had the usual dropping into 
poetry, the deviations into painting and 
sculpture, and the temptations into poli- 
tics which are prone to beset the careers of 
genius; but in my dreams writing was my 
vocation. Well, it seemed as if fate were 


against me in the matter of getting a col- 
lege training, the essential equipment for 
writing. I determined, however, to chal- 
lenge fate with another plan. 

I had read Albert D. Richardson’s The 
Field, the Dungeon and the Escape, which 
was a vivid account of the adventures of a 
war correspondent in the Civil War, and 
his tragic death. He had never gone to col- 
lege; he, too, had been a schoolmaster, and 
he had made a great name for himself. At 
about this time the fame of Archibald 
Forbes reached Colfax township. I had 
never read any of his works, but I learned 
that he also was a romantic figure, with his 
news stories of the siege of Paris, the Ser- 
bian and Russo-Turkish wars and the whole 
magic East. He had pierced the shield of 
the world, as had Richardson, with the spear 
of the war correspondent. And think of 
their adventures! To dare, to penetrate 
unknown realms, to see strange lands and 
to write of brave deeds and the secret won- 
ders of the earth for a whole world to read! 
What a wonderful life! I laid my plans for 
becoming a war correspondent. 

I had heard of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and secretly I sent for informa- 
tion as to the course of study there. I found 
that the curriculum was strong in modern 
languages. That would be fine for a new 
Forbes or Richardson. The admission 
called then for proficiency in the common 
branches only, in which I had a first-grade 
certificate showing me to be 100 per cent 
American. I would go to West Point. I 
would specialize in modern languages so as 
to make travel and communication in for- 
eign lands easier. I would not serve in the 
Army after graduation, but would resign 
my. commission and become a war cor- 
respondent like Albert D. Richardson and 
Archibald Forbes. I, too, would see and do 
strange things. 


On shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea 


I would become a name forever roaming 
with a hungry heart. Much would I see 
and know— 


Cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments ; 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all. 


I had taken fire again after my father’s 
dash of cold water. I wrote our congress- 
man, Nathaniel C. Deering, who lived up 
in Osage, and was informed that an ex- 
amination would be held very soon for se- 
lecting an appointee from our district. I 
was very happy. I felt quite assured that 
I could land this appointment. Had I ever 
met any boy of my age who could win over 
me in an examination in the common 
branches? Never! 

I told my mother so much of my plan as 
involved going to West Point for an educa- 
tion, and she went pale. Of course, she 


must have thought I would win.in the ex-, 


amination. Nobody could beat her boy!) 
Trust her to have faith in me! I should be-| 
come an officer in the Army. I should be 
killed in battle; and when I showed the un- 
likelihood of this, she asserted that I should 
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a3 Yes.”’ 
“Splendid! Then we'll take it up 
and get together on the details, R 
crude at present, of course, but we'll 
cure that.” 
They went up the stairs together an| 
young camels relaxed—that is to Say, 
all relaxed but Cockeye, and thoug! 
latter straightened his hump with 
others, he only shifted his intensity | 
labor to indignation. 
“The thieving old son of a gun!” hy 
himself. ‘Now what do you think of th 
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be sent to far places with my - | 
she would never see me again. For all) 
she would not stand in the way of my ca) 
I might go to Mason City and take; 
examination. 

It was my first trip by rail, that ride’, 
Steamboat Rock to Mason City. This: 
in itself something memorable, for the | 
horse and the swift passage over the ]/ 
scape at twenty to twenty-five mile| 
hour had something epical in it. Such; 
names as Ackley, Hampton, Mason | 
became things to talk of afterward. Fin| 
the place of the examination was an ad) 
ture too; but the gathering of the y| 
men who were candidates was, on a sm} 
scale, like the teachers’ examination(| 
which I had become accustomed, a 
breathed easier. . 


Rejected for West Point 


First came the physical examination | 
we were seeking admission into the Ar 
I had had no doubt, somehow, that I shi| 
pass physically. To be sure, I was not nm 
good at wrestling or running or lifting; 
I was in excellent health, was six feet | 
and did as much work on the farm as: 
one. | 

When the son of Judge Ruddick | 
I stripped for the examination, Dr. C. 
Smith, of Mason City, one of the ex 
iners, and afterward our family physic 
made some joke about our making g 
marks for the enemy to shoot at. | 

It did not take the doctors long, w 
they looked me over, to sign the deathy 
rant of my hopes of being the great chi 
icler of future wars. With a sinking hi 
I heard them say something about “ 
symmetrical chest,’ and a few mom¢ 
after there went into the record the ! 
that I had malformed feet and ankylc 
ankles. 

“You won’t need to return for the m 
tal examination,’”’ they said, after I . 
donned my clothes. 

“T won’t? Why not?” I asked. 

I thought for the moment that perh 
I had so favorably impressed them the 
was to be appointed without any furt 
test. Surely I was not to be thus summa’ 
rejected! 

“You don’t pass physically,” said Doc 
Smith. ‘You’re rejected.” 

I don’t believe I showed the shock If 
I walked along the street in a sort of da 
and I remember I stopped on a crossing é 
forced a drayman to halt his load while 
remarked, ““Young man, the world do 
turn around only once in twenty-ft 
hours; but it’s turning, and I want to” 
liver this load before it gets clear aroun¢ 

I looked at him so hard that I alwé 
knew him afterward—Old Man Briggs ' 
Drayman. I got out of his way, made 1 
way back to my sister’s home, where IV 
staying, and eventually back to the far 
My mother was relieved; but I was lost: 
a while. I was not to go to college. 1¥ 
not to go to West Point, where I shot 
have received a salary while I studi 


‘which, I had fondly believed, would ha 


enabled me to help the folks and earn ! 
education. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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This 1s a Studebaker Year 
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One Person out of Eight 


i 
‘NE-FOURTH of all American pas- 


J senger cars built today belong in 
| the fine car field—a total of 57 dif- 


nn makes selling above one thousand 
la}. 


ir of all fine cars sold, twelve and 
“itt per cent are Studebakers. 


‘nk of it! One person out of every 
itwho buys a “quality car” selects a 
doaker in preference to any other of 
capeting makes. Surely, back of this 
lant fact there is a story of vital 
tit. to every person who is considering 
frchase of an automobile this year. 


cA new Way to measure value 


la) people are buying the Studebaker with a sure 
wdge of its exact worth—basing their judgment, 
-( price, but on the manufacturing facilities by 
clprice is governed. 


ithe “‘one-profit” Studebaker sells for less than 
her automobile of comparable quality—simply 
av> of savings in manufacture. 


‘h year Studebaker will build over 150,000 cars. 
idthem complete—body as well as chassis—in 
deaker plants. Thus the production cost per car 
oy And no matter which Studebaker model you 
 € same principles apply. That is why Stude- 


ce can offer you a coach on the famous Standard 
Cissis at $1295, 


Phi car is designed as a unit and built entirely by 
id iker. The body —engine—springs—transmission 
xl(-in fact, all major parts are Studebaker-built. 
IS 's price is not burdened by the profits of outside 
‘smakers which many other manufacturers have 
-ayand include in the purchase price to you. 


t ja “one-profit” car—the only fine coach built 
ayinder such unique manufacturing conditions. 


a jine car today 


No other coach within hundreds of dollars of its 


price can equal it in roominess. Five passengers can 
be comfortably seated—can enter or leave without 
disturbing the occupant of the folding seat. 


Materials and craftsmanship are of the finest. The 
long, low-swung body is finished in an attractive 
Belgian Blue contrasting with the satin-black top. 
Doors are broad—seats deep and restful. Upholstery 
is a choice fabric of genuine wool. 


According to the rating of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the Studebaker Standard Six 
Coach is the most powerful car of its size and weight 
built today. It has more braking surface per pound of 
car-weight than any other automobile. 


A permanent investment 


Do not buy this car with the expectation of trading 
it in at the end of a year or so. Instead, consider this 
your permanent investment in fine car transportation. 


| ~acts on this new knowledge when buying 


Mileage records of Studebaker cars in 
service today show 125,000 miles is com- 
mon. Some show 400,000 miles and more. 


One Studebaker owner in Spokane, 
Wash., reports covering 250,000 miles over 
rugged mountain trails. 


Another Studebaker owner in Phoenix, 
Ariz., vouches for 275,000 miles of service— 
a phenomenal record for sand and sage-brush country. 


No advantage in delaying purchase 


Studebaker has definitely discontinued the custom of 
presenting a new line of cars each year. Instead, 
Studebaker will keep up-to-date all of the time—in- 


troducing new improvements as their merit is proved 
through practical use. 


So you may buy this Standard Six Coach today—or 
on any day of the year—with the assurance that no 
act of ours will stigmatize it as a ‘‘last year’s model.”’ 


Today, more than ever before, every Studebaker is 
a big money’s worth. 


Go to your Studebaker dealer and see this sturdy, 
dependable ‘‘one-profit’’ car. Any Studebaker dealer 


will be glad to sell you this quality automobile on 
deferred payments. 


STUDEBAKER 


Standard Six Coach, $1295 F. 0... factory 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

If I had gone to West Point I should in 
all probability never have resigned my 
commission. My sense of duty would have 
prevented that. Therefore my boyhood 
dream was based on an illusion. But with 
proper allowances for my point of yiew, I 
have always thought that the project of 
thus obtaining a military education and a 
mastery of some modern languages as a 
preparation for the life of a war correspond- 
ent was a rather surprisingly good one for 
me to have worked out. 

I should, no doubt, have been well up 
toward the head of my class. Therefore 
they would have made an engineer of me. 
I should have spent my life building light- 
houses and fortifications, and spending on 
waterway projects appropriations of the 
people’s money made to help reélect sena- 
tors and congressmen. By this time I 
should have been retired and living at some 
club, satisfied if my stroke had not so far 
left me as to eliminate me from the billiard 
tournament. 


A Step Up in Milieus 


And of all this I was robbed by that in- 
fernal infantile paralysis, which made my 
chest unsymmetrical, stiffened my ankles 
and changed the form of my feet. Again, I 
have never been able to decide as to 
whether the influence of this disappoint- 
ment was one of blessing or of blight. 

On this farm, where we helped write the 
saga of the wheat, I lived from 1869 until 
1881. I grew up here from a child of eight 
to a young lack-beard of nineteen. The 
thoughts of youth have been described as 
long, long thoughts; and the years of youth 
are long, long years. This dozen years in 
retrospect seem to me twice as long as any 
other equal expanse of time in all my life. 
I can scarcely realize as I look back upon 
it that I lived much longer in Sioux City 
than on what we called the Crippen Place. 

Save for my futile campaign for the 
capture of West Point, I never left that 
immediate neighborhood until I was ap- 
proaching twenty; except for one journey 
by wagon with my brother Charles away 
out across Hamilton and Webster counties, 
past Mud Lake—now under cultivation— 
and back by another route. I returned 
from this journey very much broadened—I 
thought—bringing visions of the pond-hole 
country, marshes, muskrat houses, coal 
mines, metropolises like Fort Dodge, Web- 
ster City and Iowa Falls, a lock of the hair 
of a mature young lady with whom I had 
read Owen Meredith’s Lucile, and the open 
contempt of Charley for falling into such 
an affair. But she was the first who ever 
read love poetry—if Lucile may be called 
poetry—with me. 

For the winter of 1880-1881 I went down 
in the southern part of the county near 
Beaman, teaching, for they paid the ex- 
travagant salary of forty dollars a month 
down there. That old and prominent pio- 
neer of the county, Mr. A. F. Willoughby, 
engaged me largely on the strength of the 
excellent first-grade certificate which Mr. 
Cowgill had given me. Mr. Willoughby 
told me, much to my gratification, that he 
would like for me to come back next win- 
ter. For he was a college man, had been a 
teacher, had held the office of county su- 
perintendent of schools, and had sons among 
my pupils. I was not to return, however. 
One Friday night I rode home and found 
my father had sold the farm and was mov- 
ing the family in the spring to a new farm 
near Mason City. I went along as a mat- 
ter of course. I think that the old farm had 
been sold for twenty-five dollars an acre 
and the new bought for twenty dollars. 

The new neighborhood was very unlike 
the old. There was no foreign element in it. 
Transplantation is necessary for some 
plants after they reach a certain size. In 
some respects the transplantation from 
Grundy to Cerro Gordo County was, I can 
see, good for me. My occupation of teach- 
ing threw me into new associations in a 
more highly developed community. Mason 
City was a place of some 3000 or 4000. I 
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had never been seen there with a haircut as 
bad as that which in my own mind at least 
marred my record in Grundy County. 
From the time of my going to take my 
teacher’s examination that fall I felt my- 
self in a new and more favorable milieu. 
It must be remembered that my stand- 
ards of miliews were not extremely high or 
based on any rich experience. Here I found 
many good friends who accepted me at a 
higher rating than I had as yet won in my 
old home. Some of these became very dear 
and lifelong friends. They were a part of 
my education. They formed a new and 
different world for me. Though I continued 
to live on the farm, almost at once my asso- 
ciates came to be in large measure men and 
women of influence and standing in the 
county and in this town of some thousands 
of people, which was the real center of in- 
fluence in a considerable and developing 
territory. They were educators, professional 
men, merchants and their families. I began 
to know young people who had advan- 
tages—graduates of colleges and universi- 
ties; students preparing for college; people 
like the Millers, the Montagues—James J., 
the poet, was running about the streets 
then—the Shepards—one of the Shepard 
boys is now the great railway authority 
of the Westinghouse Company—and other 
families of standing and ability. The wives 
of the married men were very good to me. 


A Dickens Addict 


Among such women, I had had in the old 
home only one friend of this class. This one 
former friend was Mrs. Z. T. Holtzclaw, of 
Holland, a village which sprang up two or 
three miles from our old farm when the 
railway came through Grundy County. 
Doctor Holtzclaw brought her to Holland 
a bride; and as she, like most doctors’ 
brides, liked to go riding in the country 
with her husband, she came to our house, 
where, discovering my flair for reading, she 
loaned me David Copperfield. 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortés when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


My world of letters began revolving in a 
new orbit. I became a Dickens addict— 
and I still think him, for all his weaknesses 
and mannerisms, the greatest master of 
English fiction. Dickens led me to Thack- 
eray, to Sterne, to Wilkie Collins, to W. 
Clark Russell and the rest of them. I was 
in the midst of this new fervor when I 
landed in my new home. 

I had, in fact, when I found Dickens 
outgrown my fictional past; but save for 
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occasional lucky finds, I had had nothing in 
its place. Among these pick-ups were the 
addresses of Robert G. Ingersoll. I had 
never seen a whole book of any author’s 
poetry. Save for thespecimens of their work 
in my textbooks and in the newspapers and 
such few magazines as came to my eyes, all 
the poets, though actual and vividly seen as 
names, were mere names tome. Theyseemed 
to belong to the world of romance, like kings 
and nobles and pirates. So of the great 
novelists; they were just unrelated names. 
Mrs. Holtzclaw cured all that with David 
Copperfield. When I saw her last she lived 
in a town in Northwestern Iowa. If this 
comes to her eyes, it may advise her for the 
first time of the fact that she did something 
directive to the mind of that boy on the 
prairie farm and that he thanks her for it. 


Poetry as a Memory System 


One of my pupils in the home school that 
winter was Paul Bryant. The era of cheap 
literature of good quality was now upon 
us, and Paul had a paper-covered edition of 
Tennyson’s poems which he gave me, the 
first treasure of that sort that I ever pos- 
sessed. It was a treasure. Tennyson be- 
came as familiar to me as once had been the 
old History of Ohio or Alice Learmont. 
Love, with the youthful soul, is largely a 
matter of propinquity, as we all know, and 
Tennyson was my first love among the 
poets, the first course in a banquet with 
which I have never been satiated. 

As in the case of Dickens, I still cling to 
my early passion. I know that Tennyson, 
in the judgment of many critics, has lost 
some of his eminence; but in my opinion 
he will come back. The music of his verse, 
the splendor of his pictures and the real 
greatness of many of his poems will always 
give him a place among the greatest. I 
think his Ulysses one of the three greatest 
short blank-verse poems in the language. 
I may as well confide to you the names of 
these three. The first is Markham’s The 
Man With the Hoe, the second Tennyson’s 
Ulysses and the third Bryant’s Thanatopsis. 

Now laugh if you feel like it! But I may 
as well confess that I am hopelessly old- 
fashioned in my views on poetry. I hold 
that in these days of ours we are losing 
sight of the distinctions between poetry 
and mere verse, between poetry and poetic 
prose, and between poetry and mere prose 
when arranged mechanically in such a way 
as to give it the superficial appearance of 
verse. Verse was, in primeval times, when 
it was invented, a system of composition in 
aid of memory. ‘Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember, April, June and November” is a 
survival of this system of mnemonics; as 
was also the versified form of the multipli- 
cation table. 


Hopewell Rocks on the Petitcodiac River, Near Moncton, N. B. 
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That body of poetry which we call Hon 
was left unwritten for long ages after it h 
become the formative element in Gre 
thought; even as late as the times of So] 
and his friend Pisistratus these poems wi 
enjoyed by having them recited by rhap 
dists, many of them unable to read becay 
they were blind; and were, by the deen 
of these rulers, given their due order, a 
sung by successions of minstrels as direc; 
by prompters. 

All early poetry in all languages y 
unwritten. If writing had been inyeni 
first, we should probably never haye | 
poetry, for verse was a mere aid to memo 
Because they were to be sung or inton 
and for the reason that they had to be eq 
mitted to memory, all highly prized com 
sitions fell into lines broken up into pos 
feet, to which was added, insome languag 
the element of rime; and as the verser 
to the expression of high thought or 7 
sion it became poetry. Verse awaited | 
touch of the poet to become poetry. W] 
any composition lacks the poetic quality 
is, of course, not poetry, even though it 
excellent verse. There is little poetry 
Pope’s Essay on Man, though the vers 
tiresomely perfect. On the other hand, 
matter how poetic a composition may 
if it lacks the more or less regular sue 
sion of poetic feet, it is not, in my opin} 
poetry. This, of course, excludes all | 
verse from the list of poems. | 

We have today a new substance, wl 
is becoming rather important in indus 
It is not furnished to its users in the fi 
of finished substance, but in a plastic st 
permitting it to be molded into its f 
and perfect form. Even in this incomp 
state, its making is a very wonderful th 
a triumph of chemical engineering, so 
thing most admirable; but it is not 
finished substance. They designate it 
the suffix A. This gives me my anal 
It seems to me that much of what 
are taught to call poetry now, thoug 
is very admirable as literature, is not poi 
at all, but something which might bec 
poetry if put through the last pro(! 
which would give it the required prim} 
regularity of rhythm and, if desired, | 
rime, which would render it capablt| 
being committed to memory, and ‘| 
turn it into poetry. As it stands, || 
mere Poetry A. ] 


! 


Verse That’s Simply Prose | 


Almost all of Walt Whitman is Po| 
A; for the Good Gray Poet was tone-} 
and could not compose real poetry | 
when under great stress of feeling and | 
state of exaltation; and then he mé} 
approached so near to it as to enable t) 
waive its imperfections. In its Bnj! 
translation, Job is Poetry A—the gret 
in the language. So are the Songs off! 
mon and many of the poetic passages 0! 
Bible. The Book of Revelation is 41 
nificent piece of Poetry A. Emerson } 
was slightly tone-deaf, and lapsed 
Poetry A very frequently. Most of | 
lyle’s French Revolution and much 0! 
other work is Poetry A, and if arrangt 
lines like free verse would pass for bi® 
verse than most of it in poetic que) 
Ossian is Poetry A of a high order. > 
Lowell’s free verse is Poetry A of 2 | 
high quality. q 

Most of our free verse, however, is) 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, 8H) 
prose, and much of it bad prose, arra’ 
according to a silly system of lines. | 
further from poetry than is Mother G 
for the latter has the successive beats c 
poetic feet and the rimes which satisfy! 
demands of ease in memorizing. Ne! 
Mother Goose nor the broken-backed | 
of the bad free verse is poetry; but ou! 
nursery friend does possess poetic i! 
And form is essential to poetry. Fot! 
the only lack which prevents Poeti 
from being real poetry—some of it ma 
cent poetry. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of 4 ‘ai 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next will appear 
early issue. ‘ 


‘i 


j 
} 


ow,’ 1 can hear a plaintive young 
ging, “can we get experience if you 
meus any? We can’t be born with 

| 
“y! But remember that the news- 
«dicate is not a training school. It 
«d out material better in quality 
, produced by the art departments 
‘arious newspapers which buy its 


4 
» advice to any young artist who 
sunny to be happy is to get a job on 
partment of his home-town paper. 
+ matter if he draws only ads or 
iidgouts. He is learning the trade. 
-st important, he has a steady in- 
| 
while he is learning the mechanical 
/ e game, he can study the type of 
» referred by his paper—whether it 
4 the slapstick or refined brand. 
m humor, especially in the comic 
jtending more and more away from 
dillustrated-joke idea used five or 
73 ago. Nowadays we want heart 
s| action, suspense, and usually a 
if plot. But these are the fruits of 
he real seed is planted in little one- 
r:omics. 
-cample, our star performer, whose 
Pe check runs into four figures, 
dnly five years ago on his big idea, 
haad served a long apprenticeship as 
ar of a popular one-column comic. 
trip was merely an amplification of 
w main characters which had ap- 
digain and again in his little daily 
4 
Jhat brings me to another big point. 
ropy another artist if you want to 
lgmoney. Seek always to put down 
(m particular and original types. 
{an in any other profession, trailing 
| is disastrous in cartooning, for we 
ij hundreds of draftsmen, but the big 
rhis field can be counted on the fin- 
ine hand. And without exception, 
aie developed their own individual 
ors. 
nand time again I am proudly shown 
of work—‘‘Just like Montaine 
‘or “After the manner of Hud 
«.” But that is exactly what we do 
it. We want Ed Smith’s own quirk 
?'n Jones’ own slant on life. 
€ one-column ventures are the ful- 
the success lever. They may be 
ser hours and sold, as astart, to your 
avspaper. That will give you a pub- 
tia direct reaction. Nothing is more 
jating than the comments of strangers 
Seet car reading your daily sketch. 
ily, and you’ll know when the time 
“if your ideas have gone over, send 
(ppings for several weeks back into a 
ydicate office, and enlarge your scope 
ie to fifty newspapers. Even here, 
ir, it is a gamble, for we of the syndi- 
t<e on features without knowing our- 
Sust what the returns will be. 
eisually pay out every month to the 
if per cent of all money collected 


\e newspapers to which his feature is 
ut the amounts may vary from as 
3 $7.50 a week—our weakest comic 
ow running—to $60 or $75 as a 
« However, it’s seldom enough, at 
count on for regular bed, board and 
last. 
sain I urge, if you must be a cartoon- 
«a steady job first. For it’s one of the 
4 the highest, most poorly paid, most 
ting professions in the world. 
CLARE ELLIOTT. 


Do One Thing Well 


| of the most persistent fallacies is 
belief in what might for lack of a 
escriptive term be called versatil- 
secause an author writes well the 
ignorantly supposes that he is a bril- 
(conversationalist. He is probably 
more comfortable in his garden or 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


taking a stroll with his dog than exchanging 
epigrams with other ‘‘best minds.” 

If people would learn that excellence 
comes in streaks rather than all over, there 
would be less cause to look upon life as a 
failure. In these days of a complexity of 
activity that fairly bewilders, there ought 
to be a chance for everyone. Why assume 
that the inventor who made one million 
dollars from a thermostat was necessarily a 
good violinist? The illustrator who re- 
cently signed a new contract at sixty-four 
hundred dollars a week for a comic strip 
may not be at all proficient as a revolver 
shot, and the publisher who left an estate 
of one million dollars may, for all we know, 
have been exceedingly clumsy in any other 
branch of business. 

We all admire the man who finds a way, 
who is handy in any situation. An official 
of a power company in a Western state was 
hastening up a narrow mountain cafion one 
evening just after darkness set in. Sud- 
denly he found the road blocked with cat- 
tle, which with their vaqueros had settled 
down for the night. Later he learned there 
were twenty-five hundred cattle in the 
herd. His automobile stopped and he was 
told by the Mexicans that he would have to 


camp there overnight. They would take no . 


chance of having so many cattle stampeded 
by the efforts of his driver and himself to 
shoo them off the road. 

“But I want to get by,” insisted the 
power man. 

“You won’t tonight,” said the foreman. 

“You may think I’m a tenderfoot, but 
I’m not,” replied the power man, who cut 
himself a long sharp stick and quietly 
prodded one steer after another as his driver 
slowly pushed ahead. The steers reluc- 
tantly moved to one side as the car went 
through, but did not stampede, as they 
would have done if the traveler had set up 
a loud shouting. 

There is a place, and a large one, for those 
who are equal to any emergency. But there 
is a place also for those who master a par- 
ticular, special problem. It is not necessary 
for all men to meet all emergencies. The 
parable of the talents was never so appli- 
cable as today. Formerly there were only a 
few main terminals for talent and ability; 
now there is a stopping place at every 
way station. ©—ALBERT W. ATWOOD. 


The Easiest Thing in the World 


“TT IS the easiest thing in the world to 
make money; not fabulous sums, of 
course, but enough to assure comfort.” 

So says Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

“Make the methods of great and success- 
ful men your guide and example. There is 
no more certain plan than to study their 
how-to-do-it and then go to it. 

“The difficult thing is to discover what 
you like to do and want to do. Granted 
that after weighing the merits of a job and 
balancing your abilities to do that job, you 
decide that that work is what you can do 
and want to do, do not be discouraged if at 
first you are not given the position in that 
work that you like best or that is the easiest 
or that pays the most. He who rises in 
work improves his own position as he im- 
proves his work. Success must be sought 
after; it is seldom handed down. 

“Every work worth going into is worth 
putting one’s entire self into. If you are 
sufficiently interested in the work, you will 
find it will require every bit of good in you. 

“No one can mold a career or attain suc- 
cess who remains on the outside of the job. 
One should strive to get on the inside. One 
can never really be content being on the 
outside of a job, looking in; one should get 
on the inside and then look out. From that 
vantage point one can see one’s intentions 
become realities, one’s plans become defi- 
nite rules, and one’s ideas become adopted 
passwords. 


GETTING ON IN THz WORLD 


“T can remember back to the time when, 
as a small child living in Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, I was ever to be found doing 
something with my hands. Whether it was 
sawing wood and making boats and boxes or 
digging wells or busying myself in the rail- 
road shops, I was never satisfied to be quiet. 
At sixteen I got a job as apprentice in a rail- 
road shop, earning the dignified wages of 
fifty cents a day. I had no definite ideas 
about the future except to become a good 
machinist. 

“T wanted to go to college to take an 
engineering course. I saved what money I 
could, working at whatever odd jobs prom- 
ised me the money that I needed. At 
twenty-one I was offered the position of 
underforeman. The offer seemed glittering 
and I accepted. Instead of going to col- 
lege, which now was impossible, I took a 
mechanical-drawing course at night and 
worked during the day. At twenty-three I 
earned eight dollars and forty cents a 
week.” 

Mr. Vauclain chuckled. 

““Soon came the question, not whether 
two could live as cheaply as one, but 
whether two could live on eight dollars and 
forty cents a week. I married and forgot 
the question in finding the answer.” 

Mr. Vauclain had always felt that some 
day he would come to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works to become a part of its work- 
ing force. From his father, who had worked 
under Matthias W. Baldwin in building Old 
Ironsides, the first locomotive built by Mr. 
Baldwin, and one of the first built in Amer- 
ica, Samuel M. Vauclain learned the vir- 
tues of a good workingman. 

“My chance came to go to the Baldwin 
works as an inspector to watch construc- 
tion, and at twenty-six I made my first 
visit to that gigantic locomotive plant. 
New jobs were then as now ever on the 
lookout for new workers. There is no limit- 
ing the potentialities of the business, as 
there are numberless openings for develop- 
ing special talents mechanically. The loco- 
motive industry wants the young man.” 

Working hard, being interested in what- 
ever he did, displaying the qualities of a 
leader, carefully planning and thinking 
with clearly defined logic, the underfore- 
man before long became superintendent of 
construction. At thirty he was praised and 
envied; success was marked in his every 
advancement. 

Mr. Vauclain had become intrinsically a 
part of the workings of the establishment, 
and was soon hailed as the inventive genius. 
Scarcely three years after he had entered 
the Baldwin company, his patent for ad- 
justing and drilling a locomotive truck was 
being used at the plant. Supervising and 
inventing brought Mr. Vauclain’s name 
into every conversation among the men at 
the plant. With more than seventy inven- 
tions, Mr. Vauclain is today one of the most 
powerful figures in the locomotive industry. 
He has won awards at international ex- 
positions and has been honored and dec- 
orated on various occasions. 

Mr. Vauclain, in 1896, not quite thirteen 
years after he had entered the Baldwin 
plant, became a partner in the company. 
Having celebrated his seventieth birthday 
on May 18, 1925, he announced his plan 
to work for many more years. 

“T am a staunch upholder of the theory 
that sincerity in work means happiness to 
the worker. I urge a happy attitude toward 
work. The persisting difficulties that ac- 
company every undertaking, troublesome 
as they may be, are in reality the potent 
forces that make us grow. We never could 
recognize success did not adversity precede 

it. Obstacles and difficulties when chal- 
lenged by good work mold the worker into 
a leader and master builder. Every man 
has his share of duties for which he alone is 
responsible. No one needs a letter of in- 
troduction to get a better position; superior 
work is the only requisite.” 
—FLORENCE T. HORNSTINE. 
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Watch This 


Column 


TO THE WOMEN 
OF AMERICA: 


Sa 


I will appreciate it immensely 


if you will give me your moral sup- 
port in Universal’s 
campaign for clean 
pictures. My effort 
to produce pictures 
which the whole 
family can see, fits 
in with your ideas 
and activities and it 
seems to me we can 
work together to the 
advantage of the 
world of moving- 
picture “fans.” 


Moreover, I 


would appreciate - 

a letter from you with 

whatever suggestions you may see fit to 
make. By clean pictures, I do not mean 
the namby-pamby sort, devoid of thrills 
and excitement, but pictures which are 
moral in tone, yet full of romance, drama 
and adventure. 


NORMAN KERRY 


Universal’s forthcoming 
“White List’’ of 54 feature-pictures 


consists of just such 
productions for 
which I have chosen 
the best stories, the 
best players, the best 
directors, the best 
cameramen and the 
finest of natural set- 
tings. Ihavealready 
mentioned in this 
column the three 
first pictures—“‘The 
Teaser,’’ starring 
LAURA LA PLANTE 
with PAT O’MALLEY; 
“California Straight 
Ahead,’’ starring 
REGINALD DENNY; and ‘‘The Man in 
the Saddle,’’ starring HOOT GIBSON. 
Others are: 


“Siege,” the fine story from 


Samuel Hopkins Adams’ book 
with beautiful VIRGINIA VALLI, EUGENE 
O’BRIEN and MARY ALDEN—a Svend 
Gade production. This is a story of a 
woman ofiron andagirlof steel fighting for 
thesameman. When 
“Siege”’ played re- 
cently at the Capitol 
Theatre, New York, 
The New York Daily 
News said: “It marks a 
milestone in movies,” 
and the N. Y. Evening 
Post said: “It is every- 
thing a good picture 
should be.” 


“‘L orraine of 


the Lions,’’star- 
ring NORMANKERRY 
with PATSY RUTH 


MILLER, is one of 
the most remarkable 
thrillers ever produced. 
It is the story of a cir- 
cus owner’s daughter who, with the animals, 
is shipwrecked and cast upon a desert island. The 
girl develops marvelous control over the beasts of 
the jungle. A charming love story runs through 
it. This is an Edward Sedgwick production. 


PATSY RUTH MILLER 


EUGENE O'BRIEN 


I would enjoy receiving a letter 


from you. 
C arl Laem mle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated ‘White List’’ 
booklet, which comes without cost to you. 


Ave., New York City 


730 Fift 
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Youll tind 
this out 
in 3 shaves 


a plelatias are 4 reasons why men 
who know prefer Williams 
Shaving Cream. Read those 4 
reasons below. 


Then make this test—free. Tell us to 
send you a trial tube of Williams. You'll 
get enough for a full week's shave, at 
no cost whatever. Before the third 
Shave is over, you'll know these 4 things: 


1. Williams piles up firm, bulky 
lather. This lather stays piled up. 


2. It stays wet to the end of the 
shave. The fact is Williams stays wet 
longer than any other lather we know. 


3. It drives the invisible oil-film from 
each hair quickly. This allows the mois- 
ture in the lather to soak into a// of every 
hair so that shaving is easier, quicker. 


4. It leaves your skin feeling toned 
up and invigorated. You get not only 
a better shave but a treatment as well. 


Test Williams for yourself. 
Williams is a pure, white, un- 
colored cream. The result of years 
of specializing. A postcard will 
bring you the free trial tube. 


Large-size tube, 35c. Double- 
size tube, 5O0c—containing twice as 
much cream, the most economical 
size youcan buy. At all dealers’. 


For the trial tube, address The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. 48-A, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) 
Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


scientific after-shaving preparation. For 


AQUA VELVA is our newest triumph—a 
free 150-drop trial bottle write Dept. 48-A. 
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want to eat—but not a solitary rat sign! 
Why was that? Nothing like it had ever 
occurred in his previous experience, so he 
singled out that part of the job for detailed 
observation, and spent many hours aloft on 
a rafter before he solved the mystery. 

The observation post was not in the 
mouse-infested room, but outside, where 
rats ranged in great numbers. He found 
that rats never entered the mouse room. 
There were no holes large enough to admit 
arat. Moreover, when an occasional mouse 
ran out of the room it was driven back 
by rats—not killed or even harmed, but 
chased into its hole again by vigilant rat 
policemen. : 

The absorbed lookout overhead began to 
wonder if he were not becoming a Nature 
faker, when one night, after many hours of 
watching, he saw rats actually bring food to 
the mouse holes. Besides the rats’ practice 
of butchering mice, the mouse room was 
stored with food. Why were the rats bring- 
ing more? They were bringing supplies not 
found in the grain and flour sacks. They 
were bringing vitamins, if you please, such 
as scraps of meat, vegetables, fruit cores 
and peelings. 

Some nights later, just when the natural- 
ist was getting tired and cramped, there 
was a new development. Out of the rat 
holes came about twenty or thirty animals. 
Going to one of the mouse holes, they en- 
larged it by pulling out pieces of brick and 
coal so a rat could enter. Several rats did 
enter, while the others stayed outside. 
Those that disappeared were gone perhaps 
four or five minutes. Then they came out, 
each carrying one or two mice. The smaller 
animals were dying or dead. Laid in a pile, 
they were watched by the other rats. Ifa 
mouse revived and tried to escape it was 
eaught and killed. In the course of fifteen 
minutes some fifty or sixty mice were 
brought out and piled together. Then they 
were carried off by the rats, presumably to 
their young, and with what was clearly an 
orderly division of spoils. 


The Stolen Bucket of Clams 


This observer’s conclusions reveal the rat 
as an organized and disciplined animal. For 
he could find no other explanation than 
that the mouse room was maintained by 
rats as a game preserve for a favorite food; 
and the mice in this room, ‘afterward 
trapped and exterminated, bore out that 
view, because they were exceptionally fat. 
Any rat, as an individual, might have gone 
freely into this room and had a wonderful 
feast, provided there was no discipline to 
prevent it. But the stopping of holes to 
mouse dimensions, the carrying of green 
food and the systematic way in which a 
supply of mouse meat was bagged and di- 
vided, reveals a strict discipline and com- 
munity spirit in these rats. 

On another afternoon, quite a few years 
ago, in a popular oyster restaurant of the 
old-fashioned kind, now out of business, a 
new waiter, serving two ladies, saw a rat 
run along the baseboard. Had he been an 
old waiter he would have let it alone; but 
being a new waiter, he directed a kick at 
Mr. Mus Rattus. The surprised and indig- 
nant animal jumped, squealing his protest 
over this unusual treatment. He jumped 
onto the ladies’ table, overturned a pot of 
hot coffee on himself, and jumped down 
again, scampering for a hole, squealing 
louder than ever—and this time not in pro- 
test. The ladies screamed, other ladies 
joined in, men sprang to their feet, and in 
two minutes the oyster place was empty. 

The same observer was called into this 
situation and found that in the basement 
kitchen rats were so thick they actually 
stole food while people were preparing it; 
and this one instance illustrates rat organi- 
zation and teamwork: Besides oysters, a 
great many clams were sold. A kitchen 
man opened enough clams to fill a good-size 
bucket, placed the bucket on a knee-high 
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shelf beside him and turned his back to per- 
form some other work. Ten minutes later, 
when he reached for the bucket of clams, it 
was empty—absolutely empty! More than 
a gallon of shelled clams had disappeared so 
quickly that he thought somebody in the 
kitchen had stolen them for a joke. He re- 
ported to the proprietor, who also thought 
somebody had emptied the bucket behind 
his back. 

The incident was reported to the ex- 
pert, who declared that the clams had been 
taken by rats; and when the proprietor 
looked skeptical he offered to prove it. 

His proof was the staging of a repetition 
of the robbery. Another bucket of shelled 
clams was placed in exactly the same posi- 
tion, at the same time of day—toward eve- 
ning, when dusk was coming on. The 
proprietor and expert hid themselves and 
watched, while the kitchen man worked on 
with his back to the bucket. Two or three 
minutes passed and nothing happened. 
Then suddenly out started a rat scout to 
see what was in the bucket and make cer- 
tain that the coast was clear. The boldness 
of the animals in this place was such that 
they wasted little time. In another minute, 
on the heels of the scout, came a swarm of 
rats large enough to form a chain from the 
clam bucket along ninety feet of wooden 
chute, and in a few seconds more the clams 
were being taken from the bucket and 
passed along this living chain, to disappear 
in arat hole distant almost the length of the 
building. In five minutes the clams were 
gone! 

If that sounds to you like Nature faking, 
do not read the following: 

In a cellar, crates of eggs were so persist- 
ently plundered by rats that a special con- 
trivance was built to put them out of reach. 
This was a wooden platform, set in the mid- 
dle of the room on stiltlike legs about eight 
feet above the floor. The legs were not only 
smooth iron pipe, unclimbable, but set in at 
an angle to make climbing even more im- 
possible. For some time this device proved 
effective. Then eggs began disappearing 
again, not a few out of this crate or that, 
but twenty or thirty dozen from a crate 
that had been left open—every egg there 
was in it. 

This case being interesting from the 
standpoint of rat ways, an observer was 
posted overhead, watching, motionless, 
with the lights turned on, an open crate of 
eggs having been placed on the ‘‘ratproof”’ 
platform. After a wait not long enough to 
prove tedious, between thirty and forty rats 
scampered out of their holes, climbed an 
easy rat runway and gained the top of a 
very large gas meter near the ceiling. This 
was four or five feet above the platform and 
eight or ten feet off horizontally. Having 
assembled, the rats began jumping for the 
platform, and most of them reached it. 
Once in about five times an animal would 
fall short and hit the floor with a soft little 
thud that knocked the wind out of him for a 
minute or so. But bumps of this sort sel- 
dom injure the fluffy yielding body of a rat, 
and after resting a minute the animal would 
once more climb the runway and try again. 


A Living Egg Chute 


When they had all gained the platform 
these rats formed a chain to the floor, fore- 
legs linked in hind legs. It was a chain long 
enough to extend in an easy hollow curve to 
a point on the floor some distance from the 
platform, and the last rat in the line lay on 
his back. When this living egg chute was in 
place—and the animals worked as though 
they were performing an acrobatic act pre- 
viously planned and rehearsed —things be- 
gan to happen to those eggs. One by one 
they were lifted from the crate, dropped 
to animals on the platform, passed safely 
down the rat chain and away into the dap 
ness of various rat holes. In a little more 
than half an hour the crate was completely 
empty. 


AYS OF A RAT 


‘with rat raidings knows that the anim 


Augus 


Almost anybody who has had exp, 


steal eggs with the greatest facili 
parently never breaking one, and | 
no traces behind. 

There you have the beastie that ; 
wits against the intelligence of ma 
pretty much ever since man stopped 
ing and flock keeping and settled 
storing his food and accumulating ; 
sions, has lived with him. In new eo) 
the nat has never been in advance of} 
numbers great enough to make him 
He has rarely been found with pri 
men like the blacks of Australia; 
found has had two checks against m) 
cation. To primitive man he is just q) 
food, in a pinch, as any other anim: 
so has been kept down by hunting, 
primitive man has had no ships, r 
trains or other transportation where | 
rat could travel and colonize in bed 
But the rat delights in civilized ma) 
his progress, emigrating freely t 
countries. In illustration, just now : 
ern Canada is new country, lately §| 
by man, and the rat is advancing u| 
as systematically as though he migh) 
read some of the Canadian Govern 
settler advertisements. 


Wharf and Sewer Rats 


When a huge fierce rat suddenly in| 
a home and attacks people, almost a) 
children, and preferably babies, it is 
a wharf or a sewer rat. Its size an¢| 
nacity lead people to think that it isa| 
mal of a different species from the 
docile and familiar house rat, wh 
seldom guilty of such savagery unles| 
nered. The house rat, the wharf ra) 
the sewer rat all belong to the sames}, 
however—the brown rat—that er 
Europe by swimming across the | 
Volga in 1727, and reaching Englan 
following year. This being the period 
new Hanoverian monarchy in En; 
popular rumor quickly accounted for 
by saying that they had come in wit 
new dynasty, and therefore they bt 
known as Hanoverian rats. In Hurop 
England they found the smaller blac 
also known as the gray and the Norwa 
one of the most ancient species. The! 
rat kills and devours the black rat. In 
years the latter was nearly extermit 
From England the brown rat qi 
reached America, and spread over th 
tinent as it was settled. The black ra 
came, and is still able to live in se 
towns and the South, dwelling in wal 
roofs and in ships, in contrast wit 
brown rat, which prefers basements, ' 
it can burrow in moist earth from - 
to house and establish connections 
sewers. we 

The big wharf and sewer rats attain 
size by living in the open, while the sn 
house rat of the same species is an ll 
sheltered animal. The house variety 
sleek skin, short soft fur, and thoug 
cious if cornered, seldom attacks hi 
beings. The wharf and sewer rats 
latter the dirtiest and filthiest of them 
wear coarse fur coats, and are rough 
by nature, accustomed to shifting for t 
selves, and with such strength and fig 
natures that they will frequently whi 
cow a cat. The cat, in fact, is no mat¢ 
old experienced rats. The house rat é 
lishes runs from one dwelling to anotl 
the same block, visiting all in turn, an 
possible carrier of disease and vermin; 
in the cities very often its runs ha\ 
outside connections. The wharf and s 
rats stick to their chosen quarters 
some shift in the food supply drives 
indoors, where they will establish dwe 
if conditions are favorable, and wit! 
few generations—which to a rat 18 0 
matter of months—change into the sm 
house variety. The house rat, likew! 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
.; and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we _ believe 


| that a very definite public benefit 
we 
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will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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‘what a pathetic. 


figure he is today!’’ 
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Hidden wells of poison 


Once a champion—now only a wist- 
ful onlooker! It was only a few years 
ago that he was one of the best golfers 
in the country. Today he limps over 
the course watching the players he once 
outmatched! 

Shattered health due to tooth neglect! 

It all began innocently enough with 
several tooth cavities. Then like so 
many other people, he put off going to 
his dentist! As a result, several ab- 
scesses developed and seeped their 
deadly poison into his system. 

Then came rheumatism and a heart 
disorder that made him practically a 
cripple. Neglected much longer, these 
hidden wells of poison might have 
caused his early death. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney troubles; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 


of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 


In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protéct yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There 7s a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 


ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 
Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Mn born, (OS We ak 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our denti- 
frice, you may have both of these by 
addressing a postal to Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis. 


IDDEN WELLS OF POISON IN YOUR MOUTH? 


ert Pharmacal Co. 
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driven to an open-air life by the tearing 
down of buildings in which it has dwelt, 
takes to the open and soon attains size and 
strength. For adaptability is one of the 
characteristics that enable the rat to hold 
its place under man’s feet. Even in new 
concrete buildings it will manage to live 
beneath shelves, in piles of waste and 
lumber, among stored articles—any small 
neglected corner suffices for a home and 
breeding place. 

The rat is destructive and pugnacious by 
nature. He can devour 40 per cent of his 
weight daily, and that is only a fraction of 
what he spoils in sharpening his teeth and 
for the sheer lust of destruction. 

In his favor, the rat has intelligence, or- 
ganization, discipline—and the multipli- 
cation table. He thoroughly knows the 
ways of man, because he is constantly 
studying them. He is awake and exploring 
while man sleeps, discovering where and 
how he stores his goods and contriving 
ways of living right alongside people with- 
put being in evidence. 

When man arouses himself to the point 
of organizing against the rat and using as 
much intelligence as the latter does in 
maintaining his position, the pest can be 
kept down to proportions approaching ex- 
termination. New York City illustrates 
this possibility. Its rat population, prob- 
ably 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 in the five 
boroughs, costs at least a dollar a year per 
animal in food and damage, and fully 
$5,000,000 a year is spent in fighting the 
pest. But since the war, rats have been 
steadily multiplying in greater New York 
and becoming more and more serious a 
problem. 

From London come about the same re- 
ports. London has practically no barriers 
against growth, being so situated that it 
can spread out in all directions, and pre- 
sumably its rats could spread too. But they 
don’t. Living is pleasant in the crowded 
sections of the town. London has had the 
menace of plague to stimulate it in the war 
against rats, and a great deal of ratproof 
construction has been done there. This is 
making headway against the rats, with a 
noticeable improvement in general health; 
but the war is long and is hampered by the 
lack of organization and general public 
opinion against the rat. Investigation re- 
cently showed that about one building in 
three is infested. The property owner or 
tenant who has rats is often willing to fight 
them, and often does rid his premises. But 
both in London and New York his neigh- 
bors tolerate rats and restock his premises 
in a few weeks. 

As in London and New York, so in most 
other cities, particularly port cities, mil- 
lions of rats may be destroyed every year 
by property owners who fight them, but 
until the rat is outlawed and all property 
owners are enlisted, he is able to survive, 
multiply and hold the field. 


Ain Enemy Well Intrenched 


Ninety per cent of the new buildings in 
New York City are fairly free from rats. 
Modern construction tends to keep them 
out, or keep down their numbers if they 
gain entrance, by limiting runways and 
breeding places. New buildings on Man- 
hattan Island are generally large struc- 
tures—office, apartment, hotel and mer- 
cantile buildings. But probably 90 per cent 
of all the old buildings in the city are rat 
infested and neglected. Thus it happens 
that when the owner or tenant of an old 
building does take steps to have his prem- 
ises cleared, his neighbors on either side, 
in the rear, across the street, sometimes 
underneath or overhead, are breeding a 
surplus with which to restock his premises. 

New York has a large number of people 
who seem to live on neighborly terms with 
the rat. He is dirty, but a great proportion 
of the foreign-born population have not yet 
learned to mind that. He damages prop- 
erty, but this is largely a tenant popula- 
tion—it should worry! The rat must eat, 
but what he finds after they have finished, 
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with their European frugality, he is wel- 
come to—indeed, credited with some serv- 
ice as a scavenger. If B cleans up his 
premises, and A and C on either side of him 
do nothing, that is all right from the view- 
point of public opinion and law. No statute 
or regulation compels A and C to get rid 
of their rats, and so the warfare makes no 


impression upon the intrenched enemy. 


Pinched off here and there, in isolated posi- 
tions, temporarily, Mr. Rat sends over a 
counterwave sooner or later to reoccupy 
and consolidate these positions. And so it 
will be in New York and every other com- 
munity until public opinion is aroused to 
outlawing the rat by statute and penalizing 
property owners who harbor him. 


Four:Legged Immigrants 


New York has a large and constant im- 
migration of rats from all over the world— 
Europe, India, China, Japan, South Amer- 
ica. They pass through no Ellis Island in- 
spection; and although certain precautions 
are taken to prevent their landing from 
ships, Mr. Rat bootlegs his way in, just as 
some human immigrants do. So the health 
authorities trap and shoot thousands of 
specimen rats in what are regarded as the 
front lines of battle against imported 
plagues, and should they find infected 
specimens, a general campaign against all 
rats in certain danger zones would be un- 
dertaken. But short of a genuine plague 
scare, New York seems content to muddle 
along with its rats, and even to tolerate a 
substantial yearly increase. 

The war fostered rat multiplication and 
favored him in several ways. The housing 
shortage made it necessary for people to 
crowd together, and it is well known to 
health officials that pests and disease in- 
crease in proportion to the number of per- 
sons living ina given area. War activities 
drew attention away from the rat, and when 
unnoticed he multiplies. Great stores of 
food were assembled at new places for the 
armies, particularly at ports, where the mi- 
grating rats could settle down and multiply. 
The millions of men massed in the war 
zone, with food supplies and dead animals, 
brought hordes of rats into existence in the 
trenches. Like housing, prices, exchange, 
employment and many other after-war fac- 
tors, the rat is out of balance on the pest 
side, and methods that kept his numbers 
down to reasonable proportions before the 
war are no longer effective. 

Innumerable methods of trapping have 
been resorted to. One of the latest sounds 
rather funny. It is nothing more or less 
than catching rats on sticky fly paper. A 
strong bird lime is used, and the rat that 
steps foot in it and fights is soon besmeared 
and helpless. In London this varnish trap, 
as they call it over there, has proved quite 
effective. 

Hardly a week passes but some inventor 
turns up at the New York Health Depart- 
ment with an ingenious new scheme for 
trapping or annihilating rats. Over on 
Long Island is the largest refuse dump in 
the world, with a railroad system of its own, 
a place where ashes and junk are hauled to 
reclaim salt-water meadow. Because peo- 
ple mix garbage with ashes, there is plenty 
of food for rats, and they are so thick that 
any inventor bent on their.destruction can 
find abundant material for experiment. 
The health officials learned long ago never 
to be skeptical of any new method proposed 
for extermination of rats, no matter how 
outlandish, and many of the new devices 
really kill rats. The inventor is given the 
freedom of the Corona dump and told to 
help himself to all the rats he wants for 
experimental purposes—the more the mer- 
rier. 

For home use, traps are more effective 
than cats or terriers, and free from the 
dangers of poisons, provided the right kind 
of trap is used, with knowledge of Mr. Rat’s 
ways. Devices that catch the rodent alive 
are still widely popular, but have the disad- 
vantage of putting the live animal into the 
pillory for a whole night as an awful exam- 
ple of boneheadedness. Observers have 
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actually seen other rats bring their young to ~ 


look at a rat caught alive, and squeal what 
was presumably a cautionary talk about 
being so dumb as to monkey with such a 
device. Old rats are seldom caught in such 
traps, but usually the rash young animal, 
which perhaps had no mother to guide him. 

But the number of rats caught nightly 
does not begin to keep pace with the in- 
crease. .Charged wires for electrocuting 
rats are complicated, require city current 
and must be of potential high enough to be 
dangerous to people. 

The common spring trap, released by 
touching a baited trigger, which brings the 
powerful spring down upon the investigat- 
ing animal in a fraction of a second, break- 
ing its back, is considered best by one of the 
most capable exterminators. He says it is 
not necessary even to bait such a trap, and 
that the popular notion about smoking it 
each time after a rat has been caught is 
wrong. The more it smells of rat the bet- 
ter. But it is important to handle the trap 
with gloves to avoid human scent. Good 
results are usually procured when plenty of 
these traps are set, instead of one or two, 
and an appeal is made to rat curiosity 
rather than appetite. 

A rat may have a full stomach, but his 
inquisitiveness is never sated. Therefore 
if each spring trap is lightly covered with a 
soft piece of tissue paper, he will want to 
see what’s underneath—and eight times in 
ten finds out, though the information will 
never be of any practical use to himself or 
rat posterity. 

It is true that a poisoned rat or mouse 
will seek the open air and generally escape 
from detached houses or barns. In the 
cities, however, there is often no runway to 
open air. Rats pass from building to build- 
ing in the same block, and sometimes into 
sewers; but when poisoned in city build- 
ings they are likely to die inside and be- 
come offensive. 


Dangers of Rat Poisons 


However, there are a few rat banes which 
can be used with safety, as they are harm- 
less to people and domestic animals. Any 
druggist will sell you barium carbonate, to 
be mixed with rat food. The hydrochloric 
acid which is so abundant in the rat’s stom- 
ach transforms this chemical into barium 
chloride, a deadly poison; but no such 
transformation takes place in the human 
stomach. An older safe rat poison is plaster 
of Paris mixed with ground flaxseed or some 
other dry food material to make it attrac: 
tive. The plaster hardens in the'rat’s stom- 
ach and causes death. 

To say that the rat, with his organization 
and discipline, has community spirit is not 
fanciful. He actually does live in his own 
definite colony and will fight animals in a 
neighboring colony that invade it. Some- 
times a colony is cleaned up by exterminat- 
ing the rats in a single building. More 
often, however, it extends over several 
buildings. In a very large extermination 
job in New Jersey, several years ago, 165 
acres of railroad terminal were treated. 
There was no knowing at the outset how 
many colonies were involved or where each 
began and ended. So treatment was ap- 
plied to different buildings, and when rats 
were found infesting some given point after 
they had been destroyed in buildings round- 
about, the experts knew that one or more 
colonies had been passed by and were able 
to concentrate upon them. 

Poisons are dangerous in untrained hands, 
for they are likely to be found by other 
animals or children, or carried to other prem- 
ises by rats. Poison gas is effective in 
destroying rodents, but is so dangerous 
that even trained operators are strictly 
regulated in its use; and these regulations 
make it expensive, because people must be 
moved out of residences for the twenty- 
four hours or more needed in applying it, 
large stores and factories must often be 
shut down for a day, and in New York it 
is necessary to provide a watchman for 
each entrance to a building being treated 
with gas. 
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Pasteur discovered the bacterial p 
by which a fever resembling typh 
flicting rats but not affecting human 
or domestic animals, is introduced j 
colonies. He inoculated other rats y 
virus and liberated them, and this 
highly destructive to rodents. Thj 
was then distributed through food 
to various parts of the world, bu 
lence through lapse of time, 
climate and other factors. T 
culty was, however, that the 
most effective when held at blood t 
ture and applied by inoculatio 
tency when attempts were mad 
same results with cold virus ar 
the digestive system. By ar 
vised method, the virus is cult: 
bouillon, kept at blood temp: 
used for inoculating a given n 
caught on infested premises, w 
allowed to go back to their 
They communicate the fever, 
ends its course only with the | 
of the last rat in that colony. 
lasts several days, during w. 
mal does not eat, so the viscera 
well wasted at death and the bod 
offensive unless it comes in eo 
steam pipes or water. 


Ratproof Buildings | 


Besides being filthy, destruc 
disease carrier, the rat is a fi 
often starting a blaze by chewin 
There is absolutely nothing not 
matches—in fact one large 
facturing company has con 
sive experiments with rats to 
that they will starve to death 
clusive diet of its product. 
loves the phosphorus that is us 
It is to him like salt to wild 
he cannot resist it; and thoi 
of rat poison, it is harmless i 
tities. 4 

One thing in rat extermina 
important—to pull down all 
partitions and other runways 
used by the animals, after th 
destroyed. Old buildings are i 
variably, because their obscure | 
dark passageways invite the 
buildings become infested as 
tered with partitions, shelves” 
additions that make refuges. 

During the plague scare som 
in our port cities, as well as in Lor 
other English cities, effort was 
trated by health authorities upon 1 
proofing of old buildings and appro 
new building unless it had a 
cellar and an impregnable cem 
tion wall a certain height above 
presumably a greater height 
could jump. The authorities 
ward to a happy time when, 
in a threatened city being thus 
the rat should eliminate himse 
ing to death. Now it is found 
ratproofing is a great help, there 
no ratproof building. For thou 
cannot enter such buildings as easil, 
structures, or find so many places 
cealment in which to multiply, 2 
number do slip in while doors 
are carried in with goods. It 
place wooden floors with con 
ments, to clear all walls of woo 
sheathing and other hiding 
wire all basement entrances. 

Oddly, the destruction of rats 
premises is often followed by 
pests—mice and fleas. The 2 
probably been in the neighbor 
time, but kept in check by the 
the latter go they move in ar 
But the mouse is not difficult t 
It is easily trapped, and if fo 
bage are put out of its reach 
traps will soon rid the premi 
come from dead rats. 
usually indicates that there h 
sale destruction of rats in th 
hood. Fortunately they soon ‘ 
either finding other hosts or d. 
of rats to live and breed upon. 
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This is Our New Fall Line, Just In’’ 


“I?m Looking for Something Snappy in Husbands”’ 


“Yes, Madam. 
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Sealrioht 


Louring<Luus] 
Milk Bottle Caps 


| °Drink more milk 
these hot days 


Iz Hor or Tirep, milk is wonderfully refresh- 

ing. It is nature’s ideal food. Drink a quart 

daily for your health’s sake. Ask your milk- 

man to serve you bottled milk capped with 

Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps— 

three times more useful: 

1. A safe, clean way of removing cap—just 
lift tab and pull. 

2. A safe, clean way of pouring without 
spilling, through opening in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of drinking milk 
by inserting straw through cap opening. 
CLEAN _ SAFE _ EconomMICAL 
Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. F6 FULTON, N. Y. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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Of course, Lucy Trimble’s oldest friends 
began to ask one another after that week- 
end, How could Lucy be so stupid? ‘‘My 
dear, she practically throws them together !”’ 
They did not quite dare speak of the matter 
to Lucy, however. But they meant to, if 
Lucy continued blind. 

In the meantime Mrs. Trimble went her 
thoughtful way, doing nothing of any great 
moment, but being a considerate wife and 
hostess in small matters. As, for instance, 
in causing the tennis court to be put into 
first-class condition—it was rather weedy 
because never used while the children were 
away at their schools—and in seeing that 
meals never interfered with sports. Her 
suggestions were always tentative, the 
merest hints, but they often proved to be 
clever. As on the evening of Aline’s first 
visit to them, when Colonel Mosely, who 
had been asked to make a fourth at bridge, 
detected Horace in the midst of a yawn at 
ten-thirty. 

“‘He gets up so early,” explained Lucy, 
although she might have said that Horace 
had played tennis too violently before din- 
ner. “I suppose, Horace, you and Aline will 
want to be on the golf course first thing in 
the morning?” 

Horace looked eagerly at Aline. ‘‘ Fine 
idea! Get a few holes ahead of that old bore 
Appleby. Unless you hate getting up 
early, Aline?” 

Aline laughed merrily as she protested 
that she would probably be up and out fora 
walk hours before Horace was awake. 

And Lucy Trimble said, “You may 
swim before breakfast if you like, Aline. 
We haven’t had the float put out yet, but 
you can go off at high tide right from the 
lower garden wall.” 

Aline was delighted; she challenged the 
colonel to come over and go off the garden 
wall with her. But the colonel shuddered 
with horror. No one, he declared, swam in 
the Sound before the end of June. Iceberg 
water. 

‘Speak for yourself, man,” cried Horace 
stoutly. “I often begin my morning swims 
in late May.” 

A wife with less tact might have raised 
an eyebrow at this, but Lucy maintained 
her smiling calm. Aline clapped her hands. 
“All my life,’’ she declared, “I’ve wanted 
to plunge in before breakfast from the gar- 
den wall. Dear Horace, do be sweet and 
get up early and swim with me.” 

“T’ll just do that little thing,’ purred 
Horace. 

Next morning Mrs. Trimble from her 
bedroom window watched them coming 
back from their swim. Aline was a thin, 
radiant nymph. Horace, not so thin, was 
radiant, though a trifle hunched and wast- 
ing no time as he bounded along up the 
garden path. 

Mrs. Trimble heard him charge into his 
bathroom, and a moment later she ob- 
served steam curling from beneath the door 
into her room. Horace was taking a hot 
shower. Mrs. Trimble continued brushing 
her hair, but the strokes grew slower and 
more thoughtful, until at last they ceased 
altogether and she sat musing gravely. 

June deepened. The water of the Sound 
grew almost comfortable, the sun’s rays 
baked the tennis court, Horace ordered 
white linen knickerbockers, which hitherto 
he had despised. And Aline Mercedes’ 
week-end visits now began on Thursday 
and extended to Tuesday. Sometimes they 
did not even break themselves in the mid- 
dle of the week, for Horace found he had 
always worked too hard. 

“Never did have enough sports,” he de- 
clared. “‘Old business won’t go to the dogs 
if I take Wednesdays off. Lengthen my life 
by years, maybe.” 

“Quite right,” said Lucy. ‘And now 
that Aline isn’t going to Europe you'll have 
someone to play with in the middle of the 
week. You don’t know’’—she turned to 
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ways regretted not having an athletic wife.” 
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Aline—‘‘how much the poor dear has al-- 
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Horace looked confused. “No such 
thing. Not at all. Of course, I’m keen 
about sports myself. I dare say I might 
have been quite an athlete if I had had 
more time for sports when I was—er— 
earlier in life.” 

“But it’s marvelous how good you are,” 
praised Aline. “‘See what you made the 
Bonny Brae course in yesterday. And have 
you noticed, Lucy, what a smashing back- 
hand return he’s getting?” 

Lucy had noticed. She spent a good deal 
of time noticing and thinking about what 
she noticed. Lying in a long chair under the 
oak tree overlooking the distant tennis 
court, or working amidst her delphiniums 
and hollyhocks and roses in the garden 
above the water, she mused over the 
quaintness of men and the primitiveness of 
women. 

She saw Horace blooming out under her 
eyes, as if some rejuvenating elixir had 
been poured about the roots of his being. 
He lost inches of waistline, both physical 
and mental, what with golf and tennis, long 
walks, swimming and canoeing and surf 
boarding behind the new motorboat he had 
bought for this precarious sport. It took 
agility to keep up with Aline. 

It took vitality too. For Aline constantly 
proved how young she was by her ability 
to keep awake after a long day hard at work 
in the open air. She liked a swift, smooth 
game of bridge in the evening, during which 
she could keep up the gayest flow of banter, 
and at eleven she liked to motor somewhere 
to dance. She danced beautifully and tire- 
lessly. Horace’s.dancing also improved. 

Lucy Trimble, watching this rejuvenes- 
cence, sometimes looked strained. Was the 
experiment she was making too dangerous? 
Was she, as her friends believed, a nice, 
simple fool? She wanted in these moments 
to snatch Horace away to some spot a long 
distance off. But instead she ordered sand- 
wiches sent over to the golf course for Aline 
and Horace, so they would not have to 
stop for luncheon. 

“No, there’s no other way,” she thought. 
“T must finish one way or another what 
I’ve started.” 

That evening as she sat doing her hair for 
dinner she said to Horace, who rested luxu- 
riously on a couch in her room after his 
exertions of the day: ‘‘ Dear, I wired Betty 
she could bring that nice English girl home 
with her—you know, the one who spent 
Christmas with us and got us all to playing 
hockey in the attic. And I invited young 
Breck to come home with Preston.’ That 
will make a nice house party, don’t you 
think?” 

“Uh-huh,” sighed Horace, half asleep. 

“And then I’ve been thinking, wouldn’t 
it be nice if we could persuade Aline to 
spend all of July with us? She’s no trouble 
at all, because she’s never in the house.” 

In her mirror she could not help seeing 
the startled pleasure in Horace’s face, fol- 
lowed immediately by discretion. “If 
you’re sure you want her,’”’ he mumbled. 

He at once rose and moved toward his 
own room, but on the way he paused be- 
hind her. He bent and kissed her ear. He 
did not know how contrite the gesture was. 

Her heart ached a little. “Poor dear,” 
she thought. “‘He’s not too happy, in the 
bottom of his heart. He knows he’s no 
business playing with fire. But I suppose 
he’s obliged to play with fire to prove to 
himself—whatever it is that men of forty- 
nine feel obliged to prove to themselves!”’ 

. A week later Preston, theson of the house, 
arrived with his hero, Breck. They tore up 
in Breck’s sporty roadster and tumbled out 
amidst the implements of sport that al- 
ways accompanied Breck on his travels— 
rackets and mallets and sticks, a surf 
board painted like a totem pole, and a 
bundle of wicked javelins, because Breck 
had invented the new sport of javelin 
throwing. : 

Breck himself, with his close cap of black, 
wavy hair and his curly mouth full of 
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vitality, alighted catlike amidst his imp 
menta. He was a senior and young P 
ton’s protecting god. He at once cay 
sight of Aline and Horace playing the 
of a furious set on the tennis court. 
twenty minutes he was in flannels; in 
other two he was showing Horace a | 
serve that would keep Aline in her pj 
Aline’s eyes were a trifle narrowed; Ho) 
looked annoyed. ‘Young Preston, seate 
top of the bank above the court, th| 
disrespectful advice at his father, L, 
wondered if she was going to be abl; 
manage the various combustibles she | 
brought together. | 

In a day or two another element | 
added when Betty arrived from boar 
school with her chum, misnamed Phy 
Phyllis was built on the lines of a si 
Shetland pony, a very spirited ie 


counted that day lost in which she had | 


beaten someone at something. A few |. 
ments after her arrival she was bet)! 
Horace that he couldn’t chin himself fi; 
the beams in the library. Breck looke 
her with distaste. | 

“This party is going to require ta’ 
thought Lucy. “In the end they may al: 
doing stunts over my exhausted body, | 

But youth, the spirit of emulation | 
the bright golden weather soon fused | 
these warring egos into one concentr:| 
determination to let no quiet moment a | 
into the day and as few as possible into | 
night. 

The setting for this ambition was - 
mirable. The Trimble acres were many | 
ran down to the Sound; they included: 
enough for almost any sport short of g 
even the house itself on a rainy day affor ' 
scope for the milder sports in its enorm: 
attic where there was a gymnasium ar: 
billiard table. Up here there was also m : 
of the paraphernalia left over from : 
young Trimbles’ lively childhood—1 ; 
skates, baseball bats, kites, marbles, | 
cycles and hockey sticks. 

“T say, how perfectly ducky!” ¢' 
Phyllis. ‘‘The last house I visited tl: 
was absolutely nothing to do when it rai | 
but read a book.” | 

As Nature is said to abhor a vacuum’ 
Phyllis distrusted quiet. She apparel 
awakened with the first bird and lay th 
ing up ways to commit suicide, spor 
during the day. And such was her mat 
of gibing at anyone who showed an 
tion to remain mouching in pi 
from breakfast until the shades of 
the place rang with the sounds 0 
trying to beat Phyllis at someth 

Aline’s manner toward her was oni 
amused disdain, but it was noticeable 1) 
she put up a singularly keen fight to m > 
tain supremacy in any game she and | 
Pony played together. | 

Lucy Trimble could not decide whet! 
this was because of Aline’s natural dis} 
of being second at anything or becausi 
two persons in the gallery—Horace | 
young Breck. 

Horace, it became quickly evident to’ 
wife’s observant eyes, found young Br; 
an irritant that strung him up to con | 
pitch. It wasn’t that young Breck was} 
attentive to Aline, for as a matter of 
they appeared rather hostile to each ot. 
as two persons may whose specialties 
thesame. But it was that in young Bre: 
nice manners there was always an imp 
allowance for Horace’s age. . i 

“I wouldn’t take that dive, sir,” 
would say. ‘‘My father, when he was y) 
age, gave it up because ——’ 

And Horace, grinding his teeth sligh 
would immediately essay a back flip. | 
had to resort to many a midnight must 
plaster because of this effect of young B 
upon him; and the arnica bottle ab 
permanently now upon his bathroom sh 
But with so much youth about him, 
with Aline looking on, Horace became 
creasingly indefatigable. It was asif he 
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Vii CRIA COUP 


| | | for four passengers | 
at practically open car price 
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THe New Marmon Vicroria Coupe 


THe growing Marmon success gains new impetus Vb tyyps AS 
from the announcement of what is probably the ¢\ ~~ Zs a Yr 
| most beautiful Victoria type car the industry has ~ \ \ We 
| ever produced—the New Marmon Vicroria \ he 
| Coupr. Like other New Marmon Standard Closed ‘ee i i iol Loa 
| Cars, it sells az practically open car price and is HEE nt 
mounted on the famous, durable, matchlessly per- rca” Goon Aimee 
forming Marmon chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. setae 


ie Open cars, $3105. Closed cars, $3295 to $3975. All prices f.0.b. Indianapolis, exclustve of tax Sia Great 
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are 
‘figures 
costing 


OT only in clerical 
salaries, but in delays, 
confusion, risk and 
worry—how heavy a price are 
you paying for figures? Most 
business men are astounded 
when they find out. 


How much time does 
an error cost?—rechecking?— 
pointing off the answer? What 
does afternoon fatigue cost? 
Is speed dependent upon the 
operator—is it sacrificed for 
accuracy? What price are you 
paying for accurate results? 


Scores of thousands of 
business men have discovered 
through a free trial of the 
Monroe Adding-Calculator 
that these extra costs can be 
eliminated. 


The Monroe Visible 
Proof, lightning speed, simple 
operation, automatic division, 
short-cut methods, reduce 
costs and increase your profits. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate. Ask for a Free Trial. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in all Principal Cities 
of the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 


Hicu SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
running a race—with himself as well as 
with the unbeatable youth about him. 

Watching him, Mrs. Trimble’s facesome- 
times wore the expression of a mother who 
has allowed her boy to go to the picnic and 
then wonders if he’ll know enough to keep 
out of the poison ivy. 

And sometimes a quité different expres- 
sion came into it, as if against her will or 
knowledge. 

This expression came into her face one 
afternoon after she had sat for some time 
watching her son and Phyllis playing tennis 
against Horace and Aline. Her daughter 
Betty—out of games for the afternoon be- 
cause of bruising a toe at field hockey that 
morning—lounged beside her in a long 
chair. Betty squinted up her eyes at her 
father as he bounded into the air and 
missed one of the Pony’s high balls. 

“‘A man as old as dad ought never to try 
for a ball like that,” said Betty. ‘It makes 
him look funny. How come he’s got all 
this time to play around, anyway?”’ 

“‘Y our father likes sports, my dear. He’s 
decided this summer to have all he wants of 
them for once. Have you any objection?” 

Her mother’s tone was a trifle dry and 
Betty looked around at her inquiringly. 
“Why, no, not in the least, momsy. 
Only ——” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“Look here, mother, I’ve meant to speak 
about this for several days, only there 
hasn’t been time. I don’t think you ought 
to let dad play so hard. He’ll hurt himself 
trying to do all the stunts we do. Look at 
yesterday—thirty-six holes of golf, field 
hockey after tea, all that swimming before 


| dinner, and the dance at the club in the 


evening.” 
““He seems to thrive on it, dear.” 
“Mother! I don’t see how you can say 


that. Look how thin he’s getting.” 


” 


“But he wants —— 


“T never did like a thin father. And 


| sometimes he gets frightfully red, and then 


he goes sort of haggard after. Honestly, 
mother, I think you ought to point out to 
him that at his age % 

“Darling; it isn’t tactful to talk about 
age to older persons. I think, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t mention the subject to your 
father.” 

Betty sighed. “‘No fear. He’s as irrita- 
ble as a sick bear. That’s another thing, 
mother. He used to be good-natured and 
comfortable to live with. I never thought 
I’d come to have a jumpy father.” Hor- 
ace’s daughter paused, nursing her griev- 
ance and her lame toe. A shrewd expression 
crept: into her eyes. 

“Mother! D’you know, I believe it’s 
Aline. She a 

Lucy bent her head quickly over the lace 
she was mending. ‘Betty, Betty, do you 
think’’—she diverted—‘“‘you ought to call 
her Aline?” 

“But she won’t let us call her Mrs. Mer- 
cedes. She’s a little-pal-of-all-the-world 
sort of person. And I wish she wouldn’t. 
Oh, I like her, all right. She’s slick at 
games, an awfully good sport. But she’s 
not so young as she might be, either, and it 
seems to me she ought sometimes to sit 
quietly with you. Really, she never gives 
father a chance to rest a minute. I get so 
sick of hearing her call him ‘Horrie!’ It 
isn’t dignified, mother.” 

Lucy did not reply, and the brim of her 
hat hid her down-bent face. 

“And another thing, mother, I do think 
you ought to make father stop dancing the 
tango. I know he’s thinner, but he’s not 
thin enough yet to tango. No one over 
thirty ought ever to tango, mother—a ro- 
mantic dance like that. Don’t you think 
so, mother? Don’t you honestly think dad 
is sort of ridiculous lately?”’ 

Lucy rose hastily. “I think that’s 
enough, my dear. Keep your foot up and 
your mouth closed a while.” 

“Ah, momsy! I didn’t mean—I wouldn’t 
knock dear old dad for worlds. And I 
wouldn’t hurt you, mommie e 

Their hands met. Lucy stood behind her 
daughter, looking over‘her head toward the 
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tennis court. She bent and touched her lips 
to the cheek that was as cool and smooth as 
a rose petal. 

“There’s one fact you’ve overlooked, 
daughter. It’s not easy to be middle-aged 
without a struggle.” 

She went on down to the lower garden. 
Here and there she stooped, pulling a weed, 
watching a bee roll drunkenly out of the 
heart of a hollyhock, pinching a bit of rose 
geranium between her finger tips. 

The quite different expression was then 
in her face, reflecting the disquiet in her 
heart. It was quite true that Horace had of 
late come perilously near to being ridic- 
ulous. 

And what effect was this having on her- 
self? 

She stood still, staring down at a bed of 
columbine. She was thinking about middle- 
aged love; it was as easily blighted as love 
at twenty. It was not true that in middle 
age husband and wife settled down to a 
steady affection. No! They settled down 
either to indifference or to a love which 
needed to be as wisely nurtured as the love 
of their young days. 

“T didn’t know,” she murmured, “‘that it 
would do this to me—to watch Horace day 
after day being a little ridiculous.” 

She stared down at her flower beds and 
knew that she was face to face with her own 
particular Nemesis. Very clever she had 
been when she had invited the liveliest and 
youngest of guests for this month. Very 
skillfully had she urged them on, calculat- 
ing so well their effect upon the emulous 
Horace. But what with all her cleverness 
she had not foreseen was the effect upon 
herself. 

For just now she had learned that even 
the love of devoted middle age is suscep- 
tible to that most killing of all blights— 
the ridiculous. 

“T must stop it,’ she thought, panic- 
stricken. ‘‘I must make some excuse. I’ll 
send them all away. I’ll make Horace stop 
this absurd effort to be as young as his own 
son. I must No!” 

She uttered the negative aloud. She was 
forbidding her impulse to be protective, 
maternal. ‘‘No, no!” she whispered. ‘‘ Not 
that, not that! The worst wrong I could do 
him.” 

What she meant was that she had seen 
this sort of love at work in too many 
women’s lives—a kind of muffler-and- 
overshoes substitute for the real thing. It 
concealed the dearth of genuine passion 
under a fussy devotion to the health, com- 


fort and vanity of aman. It offered him a 


shoulder to rest his head upon when what 
he needed was a mirror to see himself in. It 
made him the eternal adolescent, forever 
turning back to the boy thus artificially 
kept alive in him. 

Lucy Trimble threw up her head and 
tightly shut her eyes. ‘‘God keep me from 
loving my husband like a mother,’ she 
prayed. “‘He’s got to grow up; he’s got to 
see there’s something better than mere 
youth of the body. He’s got to—or I shall 
not be able to go on loving him.” 

She was a little paler as she came up out 
of the flower garden, but her eyes were 
quiet. They even crinkled up a little as she 
gazed down upon the tennis court. Horace 
had stopped to mop his brow and to draw 
his belt a little tighter, before meeting 
young Breck’s service. She could hear his 
voice, jovial, but to her alert ear a trifle too 
jovial, gibing at his opponents, and the 
voices of his children and the audience 
seated on the bank above the court urging 
him to ‘‘Sock it to him now, dad!”’ “Puta 
little pep in the good old elbow, gov’nor.” 
“Attaboy, Mr. Trimble!”’ : 

Lucy Trimble went on into the house and 
spoke to Pon Sing, the house boy. ‘Tell 
Maggie to hold dinner back half an hour, 
Pon. That game is too interesting to be 
stopped.” 

July that year was ideal for sports, and 
Mrs. Trimble continued to be a ho pote 
whose invention never flagged. She i as 
who devised picnic luncheons up the Sound, 
and Horace, who liked his meals under a 
roof and on a properly set table, was obliged 
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to eat many a sandwich in a crampec 
tion and a clump of nettles, rather th; 
mit that he had little of the gypsy iy 
The sight of Aline was an alleviatj 
these occasions; she looked distrac 
pretty and allowed him to fetch grea; 
fuls of rugs to make her comfy. 

It was Mrs. Trimble, too, who thoy 
having a neighboring field mowed fo 
hockey, which was Phyllis’ passion 
moment of the day was without its a¢ 
Sometimes toward the end of the; 
when Mrs. Trimble had seen Horace 
ing away toward the cool seclusion 
room she would say to Phyllis, “Wh; 
my dear, I’m sure he wants a little hy 
Just run up to my room and call hi 

Whatever sport Phyllis put her ha 
Aline saw that she did not carry off ; 
honors, and what Aline did young 
was bound to do a little better. Wh 
Breck did, Horace was irresistibly | 
attempt. | 

But it was Phyllis whose restle 
nation devised an entertainment 
nally brought to a climax the uns 
behind the comedy so incomprehe! 
them. 

There came along a day of hot th 
storms which had kept them all in the 
or on the veranda. The three young 
stens from the next estate were pr 
and in the cool wide hall of the hous 
onel Mosely was playing bridge 
Horace, Lucy and Aline. q 

Suddenly Phyllis, out of her bor 
received an inspiration. A paper chai 
declared, was the very thing to arousé 
all from their unnatural lethargy. 
chose two to be foxes, she explained, ¢ 
the rest were hounds. The foxes st 
bits of paper, which was the scent, a 
goal was chosen where the quarry wo 
safe if they could reach it, and then: 
one was off, cross country. | 

“On foot?” shrieked the others. 

“Of course! You aren’t so soft you 
run a few miles, are you?”’ 

“But it’s going to rain!” . 

“Ah! Then you are soft! Com 
Where’s Aline? Where’s Mr. Tri) 
We'lldrawstrawstosee who'll be foxes | 

They came streaming into the hall. 
rose at once to Phyllis’ challenge. “T’ 
if I can be a fox,” she laughed. “Wi; 
be the other fox, Horrie?”’ 

Horace sent the merest fleeting || 
toward the sky. He hated to be out | 
rain, as only Lucy knew, but he aci| 
Aline’s invitation with spirit. The ¢ 
was given an opportunity to be a I 
but declined. | 

“Everybody put on old clothes,”} 
manded Phyllis. ‘‘It ought to be} 
rough, if the foxes are the least bit spor | 

“We'll be sporting, all right,” e| 
Horace. ‘‘We’ll show you a pace thi 
make your tongue hang out, my | 
child. Just watch us. I used to be) 
runner when I was a boy. And there 
life in the old hoss yet.” 

Aline clapped her hands animé’ 
“‘Tsn’t he mar-vel-ous?”’ Her eyes ¢! 
and stimulated him. She ran up the! 
to change into riding trousers. © 

The foxes were allowed a start of | 
minutes beyond the high wall that} 
rated the grounds from the public! 
They disappeared between the great} 
pillars of the driveway. The coloné! 
his watch and gave the word to the! 
hounds. Lucy watched their dash do\ 
driveway from the veranda steps. 

“Looks like another thunderstorm) 
served the colonel. “‘ How Horace cal! 
it up in weather like a Turkish bath 1) 
see.” = | 

“He loves it. Shall I drive you as" 
your own gates? It’s too hot to ¥) 
returned Lucy. : i 

Thus it happened that she was thi 
to see the foxes in their flight. She hi 
the colonel at his own place and was d 
slowly along the highway when, glan¢} 
the lane that led back to the Mick’ 
place, she caught a flicker of crimson ; 
Aline dashed across the lane, Jum} 
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tontinued from Page 84) 
ai climbed the fence into Mickel- 
‘cds. Horace was slightly behind 


emd too late to assist her. He, too, 
tl fence, with enthusiasm if not so 
a] 


«sten Woods ran down to the 
id Lucy gathered that the foxes 
+ lose their pursuers in the wood 
a for the shore, along which they 
nxe their way back to the Mickel- 
2 grounds and thus finally to the 
» erhouse between the two estates, 
ws the goal agreed upon. 

iz the car she drove in the direc- 
t2 Sound, skirting the woods. She 
is she drove that since the Mickel- 
2 always kept it in a wild state, 
ould be quite scratched up and 
'y the time he had made his way 
hhat wood. 

r: her little car down a steep lane 
rat the end of it she could look off 
Sound and also see its shore. In 
aze quiet that precedes a summer 
rorm, she could hear faint cries 
aiings from the hounds who had 
1 the scent through the woods. A 
iater Aline and then Horace left 
9; and ran down toward the beach. 
ied to Lucy that this was a mis- 
nive, for their footsteps could be 
‘sen. Horace appeared to share 
ion, for he called out to Aline as he 
i rough the sand behind her. She 
ri advance, running intently, and 
icnot the slightest heed to his sug- 


\. 

lly Luey Trimble, watching her, 
she understood Aline Mercedes 
ihe, too, was running a race with 
_ This mimic chase had ceased for 
mnt to be a game; she was out to 
hse terrible young things at her 


jeant to beat them; she meant 
vito herself that no shadow of age 
wed her yet; that she was as in- 
es they were. 
uoor thing,” thought Lucy Trim- 
tb matter how fleet you are you 
et youth on its own ground.” 
bwater’ edge Aline dashed into it 
nu knees. It was a clever move, for 
ahounds would have to do some 
gp and down the beach before they 
tze up the trail again. But it was 
1ittractive move to Horace. He 
ek and distinctly scowled. He had 
; ated wet feet. 

Ea slim and ruthless in white 
ring breeches and scarlet jersey, 
1¢ him imperiously. He took to the 
reictantly, and they made their way 
‘ach. They had only just left the 
ad taken to the far corner of the 
vain when the hounds in full cry 
ct of the undergrowth near the 
a; Scratched and disheveled, they 
asing andshrieking up and down the 


ydrove back along the highway. 
8 had reached the Mickelsten lane 
cied to drive in to warn Mrs. Mickel- 
aiher gardener not to be scandalized 
i chase should break about them. 
. Mickelsten was not at home, but 
tner told her—he was still shocked 
» bparition—that Mr. Trimble and 
y had but that moment run through 
‘tard and scaling the sea wall, had 
vise. of sight to the beach. 

‘must have got soaking wet, Mrs. 
| for the tide has only just started 
1.7 
Td only time to warn him not to tell 
Uds, when these eager animals ap- 

‘unning across the open meadow 
‘hard. They lost the scent amidst 
leiess of cold frames, circled around 
u: in the wrong direction, with much 
‘lig, and in their turn disappeared 
hsea wall. : 

“yonce more turned her car toward 


‘at from the higher ground between 
i elsten house and the highway there 
d view of the Mickelsten grounds, 
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the beach and the meadows that lay be- 
tween her own house and theirs. Leaving 
her car at the edge of the lane, she walked 
over the springy turf up to the top of the 
rise. 

Spread out below her were the gardens 
and orchards, the Mickelsten house, the 
beach behind it, and in the foreground the 
meadows and the old wagon road that at 
one time had been a grassy driveway be- 
tween the two estates. She could both see 
and hear the hounds on the beach, evi- 
dently baffled for the moment; and then 
Aline’s red jersey flashed around the house 
and made for the lane. Horace followed. 
They disappeared behind the hedge. But 
a moment later Aline struggled through it 
at a point where it was thin, and then 
Horace did likewise, with some difficulty. 

They reconnoitered the great stretch of 
meadow that lay between them and the 
wooded knoll where was the summerhouse 
and safety. 

The hounds were still out of sight, evi- 
dently searching the beach, and Aline 
started across the open grasslands. 

Horace remained quiet for a moment, 
half recumbent in the hedge. Then doggedly 
he prodded himself on. The grass of the 
water meadows was high and tangled, and 
from time to time Horace staggered as he 
made his way through it. Aline herself ap- 
peared nearly spent, but as the hounds 
stuck their heads up over the sea wall and 
caught sight of their quarry, she leaped 
forward toward the firmer footing of the 
old wagon road. 

But it was plain that in Horace there was 
not another leap left. Yelling like demons, 
the hounds took to the meadow. Aline 
looked behind her. She then apparently 
became aware that Phyllis, with her usual 
cleverness, had detached herself from the 
pack and was making speed diagonally 
across the meadow ‘toward the wood in 
which stood the summerhouse. She meant 
to intercept the foxes at the point where the 
old road entered the wood. 

Lucy, watching all this with amusement, 
saw Aline make a flying leap over an old 
ditch and land in the road. She turned 
with a gesture of impatience, calling out to 
Horace; Horace spurted to the best of his 
ability, fell into the ditch, dragged himself 
out of it, ran a little way down the road, 
and then with an oddly submissive effect he 
lay down upon the turf in the middle of the 
road. The gesture seemed to say, “No 
more. I give up.” 

Lucy’s heart turned quite over with ten- 
derness and remorse and concern. Also it 
burned fiercely with indignation. For 
Aline had seen her partner stagger and 
fall—and she had kept right on running. 
Lucy’s intuition told her that Aline could 
not bear to let herself be captured by 
Phyllis, with Breck looking on. 

The rest of the pursuing party, fright- 
ened and concerned, ran up and clustered 
about Horace just as Lucy reached him. 
Horace’s chest was laboring, his eyes were 
closed, his face was a bright scarlet, there 
was a long scratch across it, and his clothes 
were torn and soaked to the waist. 

Asif Nature had not quite done her worst 
by him at that instant, a zigzag of lightning 
ripped the sky wide open and rain fell in 
enormous drops upon his upturned face. 
Horace, who hated being rained upon, at 
once sat up. He tried to struggle to his feet. 

““Sit down, dad!’’ cried Betty. “‘ Mother, 
for pity’s sake, make him be quiet. He’s 
all in.” 

“T am not,’’ muttered Horace, rising 
dizzily to his feet. ‘‘Just restin’ a minute. 
Where’s Aline?” 

““She’s gone on.” His daughter’s lips 
curled. “And for all she knew you might 
be dead. Disgusting Mv 

Lucy cut short her daughter’s comments. 
She did not further injure Horace’s pride 
by offering to lend him her arm, but she 
told Preston to run the little car down. “I 
don’t want to drive home alone in this 
storm,” she said, “‘so you’d better come 
with me, Horace.” 

Horace subsided on the seat beside her 
with a groan of the frankest exhaustion. 
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Lucy found she did not care to look at 
him. A reaction from her recent fright and 
solicitude had set in. He had asked for 
Aline the instant he recovered from his col- 
lapse. Her philosophy was not proof 
against this hurt. And besides, she did not 
like his failure any better than he did. They 
were entirely silent on the drive home. The 
rain fell earnestly. 

As they trundled up the driveway Aline 
came out of the oak grove where the sum- 
merhouse stood. She was alone, and this 
seemed to puzzle her; she looked behind 
her once and then came on across the wide 
lawns rather drearily. 

As they alighted from the car Aline as- 
sumed an expression of, bright reproach. 
“Where on earth did you go, Horrie? I 
thought you were behind me, until I got to 
the summerhouse.” 

Horace said nothing whatever, grimly. 

““And where,’ Aline continued, ‘‘are 
Phyllis and Breck? They were close after 
me, but they never caught up to me. I 
waited at the goal and they never ——”’ 

“T think,” said Lucy, looking off toward 
the oak grove, “‘they forgot all about you.” 

Horace and Aline turned to follow her 
gaze. Out of the oak grove, like a dryad 
and her mate, with arms about each other, 
oblivious of the rain, fresh as the rain, with 
faces turned ecstatically toward each other, 
strolled Phyllis and young Breck. They 
were aware of nothing in the whole world 
save themselves. The very rhythm and 
flow of youth was in their footsteps, un- 
wearied, careless and confident. 

The three elders stood for an instant si- 
lently staring, each with a different expres- 
sion of countenance. Then Aline turned 
abruptly. 

“Heavens! Now I want a cold bath!” 
she cried, and went upstairs, moving more 
slowly as she neared the top. 

Horace turned his eyes away from con- 
templation of Phyllis and Breck. ‘ Young— 
young ” He hesitated. “Idiots,’’ he 
finished wistfully. ‘‘Don’t even know it’s 
raining.” 

He went up the stairs, gripping the hand- 
rail. 

There were letters from the last post on 
the table in the hall, and Lucy ran through 
hers. There was one she read twice, and 
then stood thoughtfully slipping it in and 
out of its envelope. Should she—now 
No. She shook her head, smiling. No fair 
to put a man to the test when he was down. 
When he’d had a bath and a nap, she 
thought, then she’d see. 

She gave him an hour. When she went 
into her room to dress for dinner she found 
that after a hot bath and a cold shower, 
Horace had gone to sleep on her couch. He 
always looked absurdly like a boy when he 
was asleep. There was tenderness in the 
touch of her fingers on his cheek as she 
said, ‘‘ Dinner in half an hour, dear, if you 
want to dress.” 

Stiffly he sat up, groaning. “I’m a fool,” 
he sighed. 

In her mirror as she did her hair she could 
see him, sitting on the edge of the couch, his 
shoulders hunched, swinging a slipper from 


’ one finger, staring with a sad reflectiveness 


at the floor. 

“Trouble with me,” he muttered more 
to himself than to her, “‘is that I never had 
much play when I was young.” 

He brooded a long time. She knew the 
pictures that were passing before his eyes. 
Himself as a boy of seventeen, making his 
keep; at college working his way through; 
at twenty-one helping to support his family; 
at twenty-three married; at twenty-five a 
father. 

She crossed the room to him quickly and 
pressed his head against her breast. He 
patted her hand absently. 

“And now it’s too late,” he said. ‘I’ve 
always sort of figured that when I’d made 
my pile and we were all fixed comfortably, 
I’d make up for what I didn’t have time for 
when I was growing up. I don’t feel old 
now either. But ee 

He looked at her, puzzled, and the ex- 
pression in his eyes wrung her heart. He 
was appealing to her to save him from the 
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discomfort of discovery. He had until this 
moment lived his life for the sake of objects 
that could be felt and seen and savored, and 
now for the first time they had failed him. 
He was face to face with the bitter discrep- 
ancy between the youth he felt in his heart 
and the disgraceful failure of his body. And 
he groped, resentful, puzzled, with a sense 
of having somewhere been cheated. 

His wife, looking down at him, seemed to 
see him standing at this invisible crossroad. 
She said to herself that their future happi- 
ness perhaps depended on the way he chose. 
She had seen men come to this crossroad 
and refuse to go on. She had seen them turn 
back, in a futile attempt to recapture the 
spring, when ahead of them were riches 
untouched. 

“Indian summer!”’ she murmured. 

“What did you say?” 

She looked down at a corner of the apple 
orchard growing shadowy in the twilight. 
“T was thinking about the seasons of the 
year. In the spring,” she murmured ab- 
sently, ‘‘we plow and spade up and plant, 
and all the hot summer we tend our gar- 
dens, and life riots. The first frost comes 
and we’re in the midst of splendors. Then 
one morning we wake up and the very love- 
liest time of all the year has come. Indian 
summer. You know, if I were a poet or a 
painter and I had only a few days to live, I 
should choose Indian summer.” 

She could see it and feel it as she stood 
there, and forgetting the poverty of ex- 
pression that usually persists between hus- 
band and wife, she tried to make him feel 
what she felt—the bloom indescribable of 
that period; the exquisite stillness; the 
golden perfection of its noons; the unfor- 
gettable tenderness of its twilights. Smoky 
peace, mysteriously beautiful, in which the 
essence of all the seasons acquired a soul 
and stood questioning its own face in each 
still blue pool. 

“When Indian summer comes,” she said, 
“‘there’s time to stand still and look back 
at the way we’ve come and the way we’re 
going. Spring is so full of ecstasy we’re 
blind with it, and summer crowds us with 
its heat and life, and the first frost saddens 
us a little. But then suddenly there is this 
mellow quietness, like the peace of God. 
There is at last time to stop struggling and 
just to be. Do you see what I am trying to 
get at, Horace?” 

He averted his face, embarrassed by this 
unusual sally into the fanciful, and yet 
caught in spite of himself by the stirring of 
his imagination. He attempted to be 
jocose. 

“T suppose it’s a kind of fable you’re 
spinning—with a moral, eh?” 

“T don’t know. It seems to me you and 
I have just ahead of us the very loveliest 
time of all, that little space of time given to 
human beings to be at peace in—that lovely 
halfway space, when the torrents of spring 
and the thistles of summer are past, and 
winter is still a good way off. Do you know 
what I’m going to do with my Indian sum- 
mer? I’m going to play.” 

Hestood up, wincing. ‘‘It can’t be done. 
We're too old.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Those are your muscles 
speaking, Horace. What about your mind 
and heart? You assured me a minute ago 
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they’re not old. Why not play wit 
Has it occurred to you that all th 
you’ve only used a fraction of Yo 
and the rest of it is aching to get 
play? Think of all the fascinatip 
in the world you have never imagin 
less known i 

He interrupted her, hobbling to) 
door of his own room. ‘‘ Woman 
picked the wrong feller to high | 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Lucy continued to gaze smiling 
the window. Her room grew da 
was aware that the sighs and gr0e 
Horace’s difficult toilet were int) 
now and then by a moment of perfe 
and she knew that Horace was thi 
spite of himself. | 

Presently she picked up from her ; 
table the letter she had read twice 
with it in her hand strolled into | 
room. 
“T forgot to tell you, Horace, al 

| 


letter from Anne Evans. You kn! 
have a camp in the Adirondael 
writes me that we may have it 
tember. Would you like it?” | 

His face lightened. “Sure, I’d 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I’d love it. And I was thi 
where do you keep your nail buff 
ace?—I was pee we migh 


pany for you on : long tramps thi 
woods, don’t you think?” 4 

The silence lasted really not m 
a second or two, but it seemed | 
Trimble that life stopped. It a 
flow; it formed a deep, still pool, | 1 
she saw herself and Horace. She | 
sweetness and depths of the exy | 
they had shared; the warm realit 
tie that bound them. She was as| 
that she could ever have hesitated | 
to keep that sweetness and | 
broken. 

But Horace—would he see it 
thin, poverty-stricken thing life: 
become if he chose to go on with, 
querade? 

“‘T mustn’t care so much,” she 1: 
and knew she could not help caring 

Then the arrested life in her bi 
soul leaped forward again, for | 
slamming the hairbrush down with’ | 
shouted: ‘‘Lucy Trimble, if you | 
woman, I won’t go, I won't go | 
Walks through the woods! Huh | 
you see I’m all tired out? I’m| 
with—with’’—he stopped, thinking 
out—‘“‘with my own damn foolish 

She dropped her lids over the | 
merriment in her eyes. “But L,” ] 
mured, ‘‘am no good at sports —| 

With an absent-minded gesture | 
groped for hers, as it had groped | 
so many years. “You're all rig) 
myself. I’ve kidded myself alonj 
was as young as I was at twenty-0l| 
now I’ve got to kind of take stock! 
find out if there isn’t something t! 
the place of—of twenty-one. So 
just as good, maybe i | 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she said. 
thing just as good—if not better. jj 
haps, if we stay up in the mounta_ 
enough, we’ll have Indian summer 
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you an adequate con- 
ception of these new 
Cadillac cars—the most 
superlatively beautiful 
line that Cadillac has 
ever produced—is to 
record a practical and 
highly important fact. 


~ That fact is that in the 


development of these 
new cars, Cadillac 
has expended more 
than *2,500,000 in 
jigs, tools and dies 
alone for the purpose 


of producing the finest Cadillac in history. 


All of the resources—engineering, pur- 
chasing and manufacturing —of both 
Cadillac and General Motors have been 
brought to bear upon this paramount object. 
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Providing, by means of 
new engineering, anew 
standard of beauty, a 
new measure of ease 
and a new brilliancy of 
performance unequaled 
in Cadillac history— 
and true to all the fine 
Cadillac traditions 


previous best. 


everywhere. 


All of Cadillac’s 23- 
year experience in 
manufacturing fine 
cars—the last 11 years 
with eight-cylinder 
cars exclusively— 
unites with Cadillac’s 
latest engineering con- 
ceptions in producing 
this new creation. 


We are certain that 
you will share our 
opinion that the new 
line of eight-cylinder 
Cadillac cars not only 
surpasses all others 
in every important 


essential, but goes far beyond Cadillac’s 


The new Cadillac cars will be shown 
beginning July 30 by Cadillac dealers 


CADILLAG MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General 


Motors Corporation 
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“To milk my Bennington cow,’ she said. 
“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“Tf you'll carry my Sevres milk pail,’’ .she 
said. 
“What is your father, my pretty maid?”’ 
“4 china collector, sir,’”’ she said. 
“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“Bow, Bristol and Chelsea, sir,’’ she said. 
“Please, won't you marry me, my pretty 
maid?” 
“Tf you've got half a million, I will,’’ she 
said. 
Choice antiques bought, 
Choice antiques sold, 
Choice antiques in the shop 
Nine days old! 


Father likes ’em shined, 
Mother black with mold, 
But I like ’em in the shop 
Nine days old! 


Asa, Asa, auction-chaser, 
Had a wife and couldn’t face her. 
He put his antiques in a cell, 
And then he faced her very well. 


Asa, Asa, auction-chaser, 
Had another and he did love her! 
He brought the antiques forth with pride 
Rejoicing that his First had died. 
Bobby Shafto’s gone to see 
If he can find hooked rugs for me 
And willow teapots two or three. 
Clever Bobby Shafto! 


We've “Ye Gifte Shoppe”’ fine and fair 
Full of “‘olde-tyme”’ treasures rare, 


ORAWN BY WALTER DE MAGS 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Our livelihood forevermore. 
Clever Bobby Shafto! 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When your wife starts antique-ing your 
trouble begins! 


. . . . . 


Sew-stitch, Margery Mitch 
Sold her four-poster and grew mighty rich. 


. . ° . . . . 


I had an Empire sofa 
Upholstered fair in green, 

IT lent it to our Drama League 
To decorate a scene. 


They kicked it and they whacked it 
And they chipped veneer away. 

I wouldn’t lend my piece again 
For all that club could pay! 


. . ° . . . . . 


Three ladies speeding to a sale 
Upon an autumn day, 

As it fell out they all got stung, 
The deuce there was to pay! 


Now had these ladies stayed at home 
To polish golden oak, 

A thousand dollars to one cent 
They would not have been broke! 


Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Three men in a tub; 
And who do you think they be? 
The ‘‘rapper,”’ the faker, 
The old-furniture maker ; 
Turn ’em out, knaves all three! 


—Kenneth Carrick. 


Gentleman in Search of Statistics—“‘You Say You Haven’t Had a 
Drunk in the Jail Since Prohibition?’ 


*‘Nope, Not a One. 


You See, Now’days We Send ’Em to the Morgue" 


Less Than a Century Ago 


‘ 


; HAT an age we are living in, Mary! 
The Newsletter this week describes 
an invention called matches. They are lit- 
tle sticks of wood, it seems, that have been 
dipped in a preparation of sulphur. You 
scratch one on some hard surface, the paper 
says, and immediately it breaks out in a 
blaze, giving you light for your candle or 
for the kindlings in your fireplace. Con- 
sider what that means, Mary. No more 
tinder boxes, no more clumsy flint and steel, 
no more borrowing live coals from a neigh- 
bor and rushing them home in a warming 
pan. And what a convenience at night, 
especially in winter, in case of sudden 
alarm or sickness. A scratch of a match and 
you can find anything you want. And for 
pipe smokers, what a boon! Of course, in 
one’s own home one may still apply a live 
coal to the bowl, but do you remember last 
summer on top the Boston coach what a 
time I had trying to light my pipe from a 
tinder spark? I had to give it up. But 
with these matches, as they are called, I 
imagine it must be the simplest thing in the 
world to light a pipe or to kindle a fire.” 
“What is the world coming to, Joseph?” 
‘“Heaven knows, Mary. My only fear is 
that we may become indifferent to these 
miracles of science and grow to accept them 
as a matter of course.” 


AND Now 


“Oh, what do you know about this, 
George? The paper says science has per- 
fected a central radium heating plant that 
will supply heat and power for a whole city, 


We 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Aesthetic Dancer Ridding Her Premises of Flies 


and that there will be no pipes, 
connections of any kind, not even 
The service will come to us oy 
lengths, just like they broadcast a 
now.” ; 
“Tha’ so? Say, did you feed 
today, Helen?”’ =A, 


To Be Tied Outside 


OME may long for the soothi 

Of lavender, cream or mauve; 
But the ties I wear must possess 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 
The books I read and the life I le, 
Are sensible, sane and mild, 
I like calm hats and I don’t weay 
But I want my neckties wild! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, — 
One with a cosmic urge! 
A tie that will swear 
And rip and tear 
When it sees my old blue serge. 
+) 
Oh, some will say that a gent’s er 
Should only be seen, not heard; — 
But I want a tie that will make 
And render their vision blurred. 
I yearn, I long for a tie so strong 
It will take two men to tie it; 
If such there be, just show it to m 
Whatever the price, ['Ul buy it! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 

One with a lot of sins! 

A tie that will blaze 

In a hectic gaze, 

Down where the vest begins. 
—J. M. C. Ser 


: harmonize with the rest of my 
eme?” 

ing inside the home is chosen 
at question in mind. 
t's the roof—as one of the most 
int architectural features of a 
-that frequently determines the 
Mression of your home. 


Wimportant, then, to choose your 
olor wisely—one that is in per- 
anony with body and trim colors. 
ie: lies your greatest opportunity 
1) the attractiveness of your home. 
is a snug white frame house, 
| recommends especially the 
trated above. Rich and warm 
ng, this roof is secured by com- 
ghree Richardson colors in slate 
"fore available in a roof of mod- 
Ist— antique brown, heather, 
lil red. Here is a roof as sub- 
ldlooking as it is unusual. And a 
jlue-green on shutter and trim 
color scheme, making the 
body one. 


er rich blends of color 


one of the beautiful effects 
Richardson Company 
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you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on many different 
architectural types of homes. 


The opal roof, for example, is just the 
roof for a home of creamy stucco. And 
ona brick home of almost any color, the 
tapestry tan is unusually effective. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of Super- 
Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 
felt. Its waterproofing is Viskalt—99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection against 
weather and fire hazards. 

This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is eco- 
nomical to lay and equally good for new 

or over-the-old-roof jobs 


And for the white frame home 
‘This roof where three rich colors blend 


by all means see these new colorings. 


With them you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. One of them can 
give your home just the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet, 
What Color for the Roof? 


In it, there is page after page of beau- 
tiful homes in different architectural 
styles, all in color to show the most 
tasteful effects in body, trim and roof 
combinations. Interestingly explained, 
too, are the principles that determine 
all good color schemes. 


And with the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer which it contains you can see the 
complete effect of 54 different roof and 
house combinations. 


The price of the book and Harmo- 
nizer is 25c. Send the coupon at the 
right for your copy. 
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See the new colors at your dealer's 


Your nearest dealer in building ma- 
terials can show you these and other 
beautiful Multicrome Roofs. He will 
tell you, too, why the points mentioned 
in the panel at the left make their 
beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson Product 
for every roofing need. Perhaps you can 
secure the Richardson franchise for your 
territory. Write us. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


q 250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Chicago New Orleans 
Atlanta Dallas 


63 Albany St. 
Cambridge (Boston) 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept.86-H 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin), Send me your 
new booklet, ‘“What Color for the Roof ?”” 


[] Check here for free booklet, 
A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


on 
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gave assurances of complete recovery and 
thanked the surgeon and the skipper of the 
Baltic in behalf of the child’s parents and 
himself. 

It might seem ridiculous to say that a 
ship’s surgeon, to be successful, should be 
a good dancer; nevertheless, an assertion 
of this sort was made by the captain of a 
steamship that returned recently from a 
cruise of the world. When officials of the 
line were congratulating him on the popu- 
larity of the cruise he said: 

“Don’t thank me; thank my fine doctor 
here. Let me have doctors about me who 
are good looking, wear their uniforms well, 
know how to smile—chaps who can dance. 
They make everybody happy and inspire 
confidence.” 

The captain did not mean that he wanted 
a dancing master fora surgeon. In fact he 
desired above all else a man proficient in 
medicine and surgery. Nevertheless, aship’s 
doctor who was a good mixer, a faultless 
dresser and a graceful dancer he thought was 
helpful on a cruise around the world. 

Such a doctor, as a rule, is the conqueror 
of nostalgia—a malady more prevalent 
among passengers at sea than is generally 
realized. Its particular victims are young 
women venturing from home across the 
ocean for the first time. After the hilarity 
of departure is over, and the steamship is 
throbbing her way monotonously from the 
land, there comes to the inexperienced 
young woman voyager a feeling of utter 
loneliness. She may have companions with 
her; but for all that, there is little they can 
do or say to relieve the inescapable depres- 
sion that crowds upon the victim of home- 
sickness. 

Within a few hours the girl finds herself 
on a wilderness of heaving water. Every 
turn of the propellers is carrying her farther 
and farther from home. Thoughts of dear 
ones at the pier wiping their eyes and trying 
to smile press gloomily upon her. What if 
anything should happen to them? There is 
no turning about now. The ship must go 
on. She totters to her steamer chair on the 
broad promenade. Groups of seasoned 
travelers pass in carefree parade, but their 
merriment does not cheer her. Presently 
she fears she is going to die; later she fears 
she won’t die. The deck steward comes 
along with a tray of cakes and tea. She 
hates cakes and tea. How could anybody 
touch them? How could anybody ever eat 
anything? She closes her eyes. Something 
within clutches cruelly at her breast. A 
lump rises in her throat. What relief would 
be hers if she could only ery, but she can’t. 

It is now about time for one of these 
well-dressed, fine-looking dancing doctors 
to come along and wrench this forlorn 
maiden from the doldrums. 


Cured by the Dancing Doctor 


Presently she hears a deep rich voice say, 
“Which is the lady?”’ and as she opens her 
eyes, before her stands a wonderful being 
in uniform. She is even able to observe on 
his sleeve just above the wrist a blood-red 
band bordered by stripes of gold. He holds 
in his hand a stunning cap with gold- 
embroidered leaves just above the peak. 
How beautifully he balances it and how 
glossy and faultlessly brushed is his thick 
black hair. Can this be the captain? No, it 
is merely the ship’s surgeon, the dandy of 
the ship’s personnel, psychologist, tango 
artist, comforter—healer of patients such 
as she. 

“You are not seasick?” he asks. ‘‘That’s 
out of the question. This ship is too big and 
the weather too fine for that. A little touch 
of nostalgia, homesickness, I take it from 
the way you say you feel. That will soon 
pass. Just keep the thought in your mind 
that you’re going to have a delightful cross- 
ing and six dances tonight on deck. Keep 
saying that over and over to yourself. 
While you are doing that you can’t think of 
home. When you stop thinking of home, 
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SURGEONS OF THE SEA 


(Continued from Page 15) 


you’re well. Remember, there’s nothing in 
this wide world the matter with you and 
you're privileged to call upon me at any old 
time for whatever comfort you may seek.”’ 

She felt better already. Were ever 
sweeter words uttered more sweetly by a 
sweeter creature? The glorious presence, 
the old verbal formula, the musical cadences 
of the deep-voiced medicine man had 
worked their magic for the thousandth 
time. As he had spoken, self-pity, thoughts 
of home and that sinking feeling at the 
heart had fled from her with strange 
suddenness. 

It was not the thought, Could he heal 
her? that was uppermost in her mind now, 
for he had proved that he could. Could he 
love her? Would he dance with her? These 
were the entrancing possibilities that were 
now lifting her back to her own happy self. 


First-Class Care for the Steerage 


The girl recovered sufficiently to dance 
that night with the delightful doctor, and 
every night thereafter until the voyage 
ended. It perhaps didn’t occur to her that 
this Coué of the sea had thus treated hun- 
dreds of other girls for this same nostalgia. 
But she probably did decide it would be 
nice to change her return booking that she 
might come home on the same ship with 
the lovely young surgeon. 

The casual traveler does not fully realize, 
perhaps, the provisions made by steamship 
companies to safeguard his life and health 
aboard ship. On the big first-class liners 
the medical department is highly organized 
and is under the direction of a competent 
doctor, with one assistant capable of han- 
dling most emergencies that might arise 
ashore. 

Surgeons of thesea rarely encounter child- 
birth in the first cabin. Those who travel 
first class usually manage to have such 
events occur ashore. In the steerage, how- 
ever, births at sea have been common, par- 
ticularly when hordes from Europe were 
pouring into the United States without 
limit. Before the restrictive-quota law 
went into effect, nearly every passenger 
steamship from European ports carried 
from 700 to 1500 third-class immigrants, 
and it was seldom that a vessel steamed 
westward without a few births in the 
steerage. 

These were trying days for the ship’s 
doctors. There were no fees from maternity 
cases in the steerage, but the mothers got 
the best of care and service; for, after all, a 
woman is a woman at such times regardless 
of rank or wealth, and in this regard the 
healers of the sea felt that the Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady were truly sisters 
under the skin. 

The comparatively large number of chil- 


_ dren born in the steerage when the west- 


ward flood of immigration was at its height 
aroused a suspicion that some women 
planned having their babies at sea that 
they might get skilled attendance, and 
from ten to fourteen days’ care at the ex- 
pense of the steamship companies in the 
United States Immigration Hospital on 
Ellis Island, New York. 

It is a common practice for some well- 
meaning women of the first cabin to organ- 
ize a committee when a child is born in the 
third class and start the willing workers of 
their set to making a wardrobe for the poor 
little newcomer. It is an appeal that the 
mother instinct in most women cannot re- 
sist, and within a few hours stewards are 
driven to distraction, bringing up trunks 
from the baggage room that fabrics and 
finery may be withdrawn, to fashion baby 
clothes for the child and boudoir lingerie 
for the mother. Before the voyage is over 
scores of women who have been sewing as- 
siduously for days assemble their creations 
for the baby committee, and the peasant 
mother between decks finds herself over- 
whelmed with a wardrobe comparable to 
the sort got together in a Fifth Avenue 


mansion. Often a purse of $300 or $400 
goes with the gift of incongruous finery, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
well-timed birth at sea is really worth while. 

The surgeon’s compensation, apart from 
the satisfaction of having done his duty, 
sometimes takes the form of the bestowal 
of his name upon the infant by a grateful 
peasant mother. It might be well to keep 
this in mind, should one sometime en- 
counter a worthy American citizen by the 
name of Maria Mackenzie Oravella or 
Lancaster Haddock Moshilifsky. 

The performing of major and minor op- 
erations and the care of nonoperative 
maladies, though often taxing the re- 
sources of the surgeon, are negligible com- 
pared with the handling of one insane 
patient at sea. Travelers suffering from 
latent insanity, especially if they happen to 
be of the first class, are a source of constant 
anxiety to the ship’s doctor. His judgment 
is beset from various angles. He must 
think carefully before he deprives a pas- 
senger of his liberty, with the possible con- 
sequences of a costly suit for damages against 
the steamship company long afterward, 
when essential witnesses are scattered over 
the face of the earth. He must match his 
professional discernment against the cun- 
ning of the patient, weigh well the threats 
of the latter’s relatives against forcible con- 
finement in the ship’s hospital, consider the 
medico-legal aspects of the case, and come 
to a decision before the patient does harm 
to his fellow passengers or to himself. 

Before retiring from the Atlantic service 
a year ago, a well-known ship’s surgeon on 
a homeward voyage encountered a case of 
latent insanity which completely baffled 
him and ended tragically when the vessel 
was in mid-ocean. On the second day out 
of port, the patient’s wife confided to the 
chief stewardess that her husband had 
threatened to kill her. He said he was tired 
of living and that both would be happier 
dead. He was a man of fifty, had a pros- 
perous business and occupied one of the 
most expensive suites on the ship. The 
captain ordered the doctor to observe him, 
but there was little in the man’s actions 
that would warrant putting him under 
guard. A day later he became quarrelsome 
in the smoking room and gave such definite 
indications of mental unbalance that it was 
decided that he must be confined. 


Mental Cases in Mid-Ocean 


In the evening the doctor met the de- 
mented traveler on deck and told him that 
for his own good he must remain under ob- 
servation in the ship’s hospital until ‘“‘the 
stress of his mental depression had passed.”’ 
Laughing outright at the suggestion, the 
man assured him that he was as sound 
mentally as anyone aboard ship, and in 
half an hour’s chat convinced the doctor 
of it. Concluding his argument, the pa- 
tient said: 

“Because my wife is nervous and harbors 
queer notions, you have no right to deprive 
me of my liberty. Lock me up if you like, 
but it will not be with my consent. Then 
when we get ashore the court and the best 
alienists in the country will decide that you 
were in error, and I will recover enough 
money in damages from your stockholders 
to build another ship like this one.” 

The passenger was not put under guard. 
The doctor reported to the captain what 
the patient had said and gave as his opinion 
that the man was of normal mentality. 

In the morning two sharp cracks of a re- 
volver aroused the sleeping passengers. 
The insane man had killed his wife and 
himself. 

Since the introduction of wireless com- 
munication, the history of the sea is filled 
with instances where timely medical advice 
has been transmitted between ships |hun- 
dreds of miles apart. Calls for first nid gen- 
erally come from freighters without a doc- 
tor aboard, and are broadcast in the hope 


that some passenger carrier may mi 
Such long-distance treatment is help 
doctors on the liners do not regar 
efficient. At best, it is secondhan 
mation, coming from mates or masté 
little faculty for interpreting sym 
The doctor can only make sugg, 
Often he hits the mark, but it is ge 
believed that the patient would h 
covered anyhow. 


Al Long-Distance Prescript 


A surgeon on a passenger stez 
northbound to New York from the 
tine, received a radio message on) 
from an American freighter 800 mile 
s’uthard, saying that the quarte 
was ill. The message read: 


‘Man dropped at wheel. Aili 
days. Sharp pain left breast. Car 
full breath. Chills first. Temperati 
102. Please advise.” 


The answer from the passengei 
surgeon was: | 


“Probably pleurisy. Give salts 
diet. Keep patient warm in bed. } 
left side.” 


On receipt of this, another messa; 
from the master of the freighter, sa 


“Thanks. What does ‘mobilize le 
mean in plain United States?” 


Amused by the query, the do 
sponded: 


“Mobilize left side’ means sti 
side. Use roll of widest adhesiy 
Make patient exhale. Then bind) 
strips of plaster, overlapping lik 
plates. This arrests expansion lel 
enabling patient breathe without p 
you have no adhesive, bind chest 
with muslin. Keep me advised.” 

Two days elapsed, but no wor 
from the freighter. It was thought 
got out of range. Steaming nor! 
however, in the same direction w 
passenger ship, the doctor heard fi 
on the third day. The master’s } 
read: 


“Quartermaster much better. 
ing deep. No pain. Temperature 
Mobilizing stunt fine business. 
thanks.”’ | 


Apart from recording it in the sh | 
no heed was given to the incider| 
when the passenger ship reached ] 
story of the treatment by wireless’) 
out by the ship-news reporters ani 
its way into print. The wires carri 
the West, and on the first page of 
paper in a small town in Illinois 2) 
the name of the doctor and the ‘| 
what he had done for the stricken (/ 
master. It was the first time in thr 
he had been heard from in the com 
he had quitted abruptly for a life 
There had been a blighted romance| 
said, and he left without even tryin) 
lect his bills. The doctor sailed bac} 
Argentine without knowing that his! 
abouts had become known to 1} 
home. When he returned to port s¢ 
months later he had an abundance } 
some of it from his home town, C0!) 
checks for long-standing bills that v! 
him. There was a letter of thanks?) 
quartermaster of the freighter, tellii! 
recovery; and still another—the m! 
portant of all to him—which | 
brought about aromantic reconcilia’! 
the young doctor married soon af’ 
quit the sea. ) 

Operating out of New York, to! 
and Continental ports, before the) 
War, was a steamship line who! 
consisted of three antiquated vest) 
discard of more prosperous COM” 
Low rates kept the cabins filled, | 

(Continued on Page 97) | 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
| 4d accommodations were commen- 
t«with the cheapness of the tickets. 
s ps themselves, being slow and large 
oarriers, brought fair return to their 
e; but there was no great profit from 
evers. It was a makeshift service 
yually had a new doctor on each 
wed voyage. 
availing day a young interne, pressed 
s'vice at the eleventh hour, went out 
of these vessels as ship’s surgeon. 
y: told that he would find all his equip- 
ta board and that he “‘needn’t bring 
gany tools.” When the ship had 
pd her pilot off Sandy Hook, he asked 
yird the way to the surgery, but was 
sed that there was no such thing 
. A seasoned purser, whose varied 
ic indicated his popularity with ship- 
@, curtly informed him that he’d find 
‘Innel aft, on the shelter deck next to 
+ five.” Over the door of this stuffy 
leroom was a stained enamel sign 
4; DOCTOR. Empty liquor bottles 
in there had been a party there the 
tyefore, and possibly explained why 
iterant doctor of the previous voyage 
able to make another trip. The bed, 
{>t above the floor, was atop a set of 
vis that served for a wardrobe; op- 
tit was a cabinet scantily stocked with 
and a few instruments; but there 
nthing about that bore the semblance 
rilizer. A washbowl and a cracked 
c completed the furnishings of this 
listateroom set apart as sleeping 
+s and office for the ship’s doctor. 
Tree hundred cabin, six hundred 
re and twelve days across,” he mut- 
do himself as he made inventory of 
edicine chest. ‘‘I hope nothing 


pis.” 

jin the ship was new and in other 
ihip the surgeon had had better 
tirs. In the cut-rate service to which 
at now been relegated these quarters— 
1)ur in a room—brought $380 to the 
ny, and the doctor was banished to a 
bhole smack up against the engines. 
s;worn-out, rattling veterans, pound- 
inessantly throughout the night, gave 
s'inking interne some dismal hours of 
ceilness in which to ponder what was 
aio him on the voyage. In the morn- 
| went to the surly purser, hoping 
6 night’s rest had left him in better 
a; but the spots on this derelict leop- 
td not changed. 


L iperation in the Smoking Room 


‘Dw I'll give you a bit of advice, doc- 
“ye said. “I’m not at all concerned 
uyour medicine chest or your sterilizer. 
at, a matter for the marine superin- 
dit and that rotter of a doctor we left 
i Don’t come to me with your 
ules, because I’m jolly well fed up with 
3 acket and the outfit that runs her. 
sing somebody does be wanting an 
rion, you can fix ’em up till we make 
Hi They won’t die, none of ’em, until 
1 ‘ime comes; and if it does come, all 
verating you can do won’t save ’em. 
u oblige me by not mentioning your 
dine chest to me again.” 
f(r days passed without mishap, until 
td door slammed against the knuckles 
th chief officer, giving him a painfully 
hand. As he watched the young 
clean the cuts and deftly put on a 
sag, the chief remarked that the com- 
njlidn’t give much consideration to the 
et: and consequently had a new one on 
aly every outward voyage. 
on’t mind that fellow,” said the sec- 
d. command, when the doctor had told 
n{ the purser’s insolence. ‘‘He’s a bad 
. Te’s been fired from twenty ships for 
st lain cussedness. If you ever get into a 
myith him let me know and I’ll stand 
: M aces up with the skipper.” 
T> fifth night out brought trouble. It 
S|\case of strangulated hernia that meant 
hi} death or immediate operation and 
Oled the fighting blood of the hitherto 
nN} interne. The captain told him to 
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operate when and where he pleased. Pro- 
tests came from the purser and chief 
steward when he ordered the smoking room 
cleared of passengers. 

“‘T’ve got orders from the captain to do 
this,” he yelled defiantly, “‘and I want it 
done quick!” 

Sheets were hung on the walls and around 
two poker tables in a corner, making a 
draped booth in which two formalin lamps 
were lighted for disinfection. With the aid 
of the chief officer and two stewards, the 
young doctor prepared his patient and 
started the sterilization of his instruments 
in a steam kettle in the galley. Boards, 
blankets and sheets were laid across the 
poker tables and on this was strapped the 
middle-aged man with the hernia. An old 
Russian apothecary volunteered to admin- 
ister the ether, but while the patient was 
getting under, Mr. Interne discovered that 
he hadn’t an inch of thread for suturing. 

“See if you can find someone aboard with 
a violin,’ he said to the chief officer. “I 
can sterilize the E string and make it serve.”’ 


Curing Fatalism and Appendicitis 


Recalling that the skipper played a 
fiddle, the chief dashed aloft, returning 
with an adequate supply of catgut. It was 
a ninety-minute job, performed under dis- 
heartening conditions, but it was well done 
and the patient made complete recovery. 

But this was not the end of the interne’s 
tribulations or his unpleasant contact with 
the purser, for that arrogant person de- 
veloped an acute appendicitis and was 
forced to send for the doctor. He was now 
meekly subdued, apologized abjectly for his 
conduct and begged the young surgeon to 
save him if possible without an operation. 
All the braggadocio about folk dying only 
when their time came had completely van- 
ished, and he expressed a willingness to 
abide by whatever the doctor thought best. 
It was his only hope. There he was, out on 
the Atlantic, 1200 miles from the British 
coast, with an appendix like a cocked and 
loaded gun, ready to fire at any moment. 

He was operated upon in the same cul-de- 
sac of the smoking room, where two nights 
before he had protested against the routing 
out of passengers; and like the patient that 
preceded, made full recovery. He and the 
doctor did not meet again, for soon after- 
ward the ships were sold and the line went 
into the hands of a receiver. 

In the flood of the eastward exodus to 
Europe, which begins in mid-May and lasts 
until August, the surgeons of the Atlantic 
liners have busy times; and the tension 
does not relax until October, when the horde 
that has been roaming abroad is back home. 
It is under the trying conditions of these 
crowded days that the real worth of a ship’s 
doctor asserts itself. He must stand the 
gaff or give place to another who is willing 
to test his patience, diplomacy and skill on 
the most diversified assemblages that could 
be got together from the land. 

Here isa hint of the day’s work from 
such outstanding figures as Beaumont and 
Sydney Jones. Both veterans, after a large 
and varied experience ashore, turned to the 
sea deliberately as a life field. Both gave 
freely of their talents and found their way 
to the highest and best-paid places in the 
merchant services of the world. 

“Demands of passengers today,” said 
Beaumont, “are 100 per cent greater than 
they were thirty years ago. You cannot 
give them a little prayer and patch them up 
with first aid. You cannot say to a father, 
‘I do not know if your child has diphtheria. 
Wait until we get to port for diagnosis.’ 

‘““We assume nothing here aboard the 
Majestic, for we have the means definitely 
to ascertain. I do my own bacteriology. 
In addition to spacious wards and private 
rooms in our ship’s hospital, we have a dis- 
pensary and an operating room, the equals 
of the best ashore. We have, too, a dental 
chair, an equipment for administering gas 
and an X-ray plant, so invaluable for ab- 
dominal diagnosis and detection of frac- 
tures. On my staff I have an assistant 
surgeon and three trained nurses. 
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“Our office hours are from nine o’clock 
until eleven in the morning and from six to 
seven in the evening, but we are on call at 
all hours of the voyage. Unlike the doctor 
ashore, there is no maid or housewife to 
answer our telephone and say that we are 
out for the evening or have gone from town 
for the week-end. 

“Few passengers know how properly to 
care for themselves at sea. They eat and 
sleep too much, take no exercise whatever 
and believe they are resting. Nor do they 
train for the trip. I’ve seen passengers 
come aboard worn out and excited like 
scalded cats, gorge themselves with three 
enormous meals and two collations daily 
and then come to me in mid-Atlantic to 
relieve them from indisposition. Excessive 
use of alcohol, too, is a thing to be avoided 
if one would keep fit aboard ship. Drink- 
ing, however, has eased up on both sides of 
the water. I recall that in times gone by 
there were usually five or six passengers 
suffering from delirium tremens at the end 
of an eastward voyage and it had become 
customary to have stretchers in readiness 
at all boat trains. 

“T am as keen today for attending clinics 
as I ever was. During a recent lay-off I 
took a short course in dentistry, for I have 
observed that considerable tooth trouble 
has arisen of late among travelers. I have 
performed 238 major operations at sea, in- 
cluding strangulated hernia, appendicitis 
with complications, amputations, head in- 
juries requiring trephining, and two severe 
mastoids, both of which recovered nicely.” 

“On a recent voyage,”’ said Dr. Sydney 
Jones, “‘I met the son of a wealthy Amer- 
ican manufacturer who informed me that 
his father had never been abroad. Fear 
that he might be stricken aboard ship and 
require an operation, the son said, had kept 
his parent at home, his obsession keeping 
him always comparatively near a hospital. 
Such a notion might have been reasonable 
thirty years ago, but today it is ridiculous. 
Operations are being performed now on 
modern well-equipped ships with all the 
safeguards and skill of aseptic surgery one 
could find in a hospital ashore. Too often in 
days gone by, when it was possible to ask 
professional backing for one’s proposed 
course of procedure, has one met with the 
reply: ‘Well, there is not the slightest doubt 
what I should do on shore—I should have 
the patient straight upon the operating 
table.’ The hesitation in advising an im- 
mediate operation was, of course, due to 
poor facilities. Nowadays there is no more 
doubt about performing an immediate 
operation at sea than there is on land.”’ 


Psychologist and Diplomat 


‘“‘But surgery and medicine are not the 
only features that take up the attention of 
the ship’s doctor. He has to be a sanita- 
rian, diplomat, psychologist and business 
man, for demands in these particular 
branches of his department are constantly 
being made upon him. His responsibilities 
on the big ships are plentiful, and are in- 
creasing; and the time is not far away when 
aspirants for medical sea service will have 
to train for it as they would for the diplo- 
matic service or for any specialization in 
surgery or medicine. 

“One has to be a psychologist and diplo- 
mat to meet the demands of a certain type 
of neurasthenic traveler that is much too 
prevalent today. Diplomacy and psychol- 
ogy are necessary also to avoid gracefully 
insistent and diverting social demands, in 
order that one might elude distraction from 
duty at sea. 

“‘One must be a sanitarian to maintain 
a healthy crew and a wholesome ship, ob- 
serving to its fullest degree the sanitary 
precautions which contribute so exten- 
sively toward making a big modern liner 
the most healthful hostelry in the world. 
The ship’s doctor must be a_ business 
man—not for himself but for the efficient 
administration of his duty to passengers, 
to his company and to the health officials 
of the ports at which his vessel touches.” 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Must we revise 
our package 
slips? 


Mr. Newman slips us. 


something new 


In the larger sizes of Edgeworth con- 
tainers we have long been in the habit of 
enclosing a slip or card, bearing the follow- 
ing Invitation: 

Thank you! As a user of Edge- 
worth tobacco, we are sure you 
appreciate its merits, which have 
won for it a Distinction among 
Extra High Grade products. 

May we not ask you to urge your 
friends who are not smokers of 
Edgeworth to give it a trial? You 
may use the other side of this 
card. Thank you. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 


Mr. Newman returns a slip to us with this 
notation: 
Melrose, Mass. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
My friends all use Edgeworth, showing 
that I select men of good judgment for my 
friends. I have smoked your tobacco for 
twenty-five years. 

Yours appreciatively, 

B. S. Newman. 


We yield the floor to Mr. Newman. We 
suspect, however, that he is responsible to 
some extent for the fact that all his friends 
are members of the Edgeworth Club. 

We size up Mr. Newman to be one of 
those chaps who like to share good things 
with others. And the fact that he has been 
smoking Edgeworth for twenty-five years 
is a pretty good sign that he has some very 
decided opinions about it. 

The question is, shall we change the word- 
ing from “friends” to 
“‘acquaintances’’ on 
our container slips, or 
how shall we avoid be- 
ing “called” by other 
club members? 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
Por ath mew.e yr 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1H South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Why the Beauty of Children’s Hai 
Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 


See the difference it will make in the 
appearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, 
how it brings out all the natural wave 
and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and 
Fresh-looking the hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beautiful, 
healthy and luxuriant. 


It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST 
ENTIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 


Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because the hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 


While children’s hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
brings out all the real beauty of the hair and 

cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the scalp 
or make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your child’s hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 


es 


tips, so as to loosen the small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp 
in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


JOU will notice the difference in the hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through vour fingers. 


A ugust ; 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will fin 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and hay 
appearance of being much thicker and he 
than it really is. 


If you want your child to always be remem 
for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make itar 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified ¢ 
nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly shar 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fin 
silky, bright, fresh- looking and fluffy, 
and easy to manage 
—and it will be 
noticed and admired 
by everyone. 


You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months, 


- (Continued from Page 97) 
‘elong years of service, the ship’s 
0 becomes inured alike to the ca- 
3 passengers and crew. He encoun- 
ite that has not crossed his path be- 
ai can detect readily the difference 
« the plea of the artful malingerer 
honest entreaties of the normal per- 
vi fancies he is ill. He knows that 
ithe fire room some indolent stoker, 
see work, pounds his elbows against 
jcion until his body is in a tremor; or 
o: hard-rolled pellets of bread that 
mig about acute but ephemeral in- 
fii. He has learned, too, that the 
*;teward who comes so often to the 
pry for pills has been selling them 
jzh commendation to immigrants 
ence a dozen. 
‘imes the patience of the medico is 
d to the breaking point, when even 
yh talked-of diplomacy is cast aside 
i: fear of making an enemy for the 
ay utterly forgotten. A situation like 
we one night aboard one of the big 
it liners coming westward during the 
f the homeward rush. There had 
a explosion in the boiler room in 
1veral men had been killed outright 
ale severely burned. It was a big 
ork for one surgeon to care for the 
ej, and at midnight he turned in for 
inks after ten hours of constant 
ttion. He had just dropped into 
1 umber when a steward knocked at 


‘'c the nurses I’ll be right down,”’ the 
rhouted distractedly, thinking only 
ecalded fire-room men. 
} call is not from the hospital, sir,’’ 
ind the steward. “‘It’s from Mr. 
<vot ’as the suite up on B Deck. ’Is 
ys ’e’s very sick, sir, and she wants 
1 come at once, sir.” 
ing up two decks in his bath robe 
euxurious rooms of Mr. Blank, the 
here beheld a robust-looking person 
liz before a mirror, thumping the 
‘ uscles of his back. 
ie pardon for intruding,”’ he said as 
aed to leave. “I understood some- 
vi ill in this suite.’ 
e right,’ replied Mr. Blank. “I 
t do you think of this muscle here, 
| Is it strained a bit? It feels jolly 
9} of place. Before retiring it seemed 
idense, don’t yer know, and there was 
st soreness which disturbed me 
here 
surgeon examined him in cursory 
knowing there was nothing wrong, 
h said, “‘ Why did you send for me?”’ 


Yhat the Doctor Advised 


V1, really, doctor, it was in accordance 
ly invariable rule of caution, don’t 
nw. A stitch in time and all that sort 
iz. All part of my early training— 
4 
3 there is nothing the matter with 
ick,” broke in the medico tartly. 
Nil, now that I know, it’s quite all 
, explained Mr. Blank. ‘But for a 
was in a quandary as to whether I 
Sjained myself by overzealousness in 
janasium this morning and had pro- 
Cossibly a floating kidney, or whether 
igt have been an obscure touch of in- 
son due to that very excellent Cam- 
® I ate at dinner. Would you ad- 


ivise you to be a man,” exclaimed 
or, “not a whimpering, stupid ass. 


h ve lost a patron for the com- 
night, but just then the doctor 


perience and able to diagnose 
he saw it, roped with a round 
I of practical jokers who tried 
the practice of his profes- 
en, sprawled out in steamer 
d the surgeon cheerily as he 
he deck; but after he had 
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passed, one of them said, “‘ Don’t think he’s 
much of a medicine man.”’ 

“Neither do I,’’ observed the man to his 
left. “‘If he was any good he wouldn’t be 
chasing up and down this God-forsaken 
ocean.”’ 3 

*‘Let’s try him out,’ suggested the third. 
“Now I’m about as healthy a specimen as 
you’d find anywhere. Never been sick a 
day in my life. I’ll go to bed this afternoon 
for a snooze, and when I’m set you send for 
this horse doctor and tell him I’m sick. 
Leave the rest of it to me. I’ll give you 
odds of fifty pesos ’gainst ten he’ll say I’m 
a sick man and hand me some pills or a 
bottle of medicine. He’ll be kind of mysti- 
fied when he sees me playin’ bridge half 
an hour later in the smoking room.” 


A Joke That Backfired 


So the medico was called in that after- 
noon and examined the jokesmith care- 
fully. Then, fixing his glare upon the eyes 
of the pretender, he said: 

“T’m convinced that all the symptoms 
you have described to me are wholly imag- 
inary. You are no doubt one of those men 
who profess never to have been ill in all 
your life, yet organically you are fast 
breaking down. Be careful, my friend, for 
your arteries need attention. If you don’t 
avoid excitement and curtail your liquor, 
you are likely to encounter serious trouble 
suddenly. It’s not medicine you need— 
just common sense.”’ 

That evening after dinner, as the scoffer 
was entering the smoking room for a night 
of bridge and highballs, he pitched forward 
on his face with a stroke of apoplexy. He 
found the prophetic “‘horse doctor” a 
source of much comfort as he lay in bed 
this time, reflecting now that he was really 
ill for the first time in his life. 

Could facts of the sea be gathered, one 
might pick out here and there a ship’s doc- 
tor who had been rewarded in the will of a 
casual patient. There might be found one 
or two who had taken as wife some rich 
and grateful widow, and a half dozen per- 
haps of the younger men whose personality 
and gold lace had brought young and at- 
tractive heiresses to the altar; but the ma- 
jority move on with few gifts from the fairy 
godmother. 

Somehow passengers have the impression 
that the services of the doctor are paid for 
the moment their tickets are bought. Ina 
sense, this is true, for the surgeon is not per- 
mitted to present a bill for the treatment of 
illness contracted on shipboard. But if in- 
valids come aboard and call for his serv- 
ices, he is expected to charge a fee. It is 
related that a certain traveler who had con- 
tracted pneumonia aboard ship during a 
long voyage was well aware of his rights in 
this regard when he was carried convales- 
cent ashore. He offered the doctor a sprig 
of heather and some sage advice on the art 
of saving money, ending his little disserta- 
tion with the observation: 

“T’m grateful to you, doctor, for pullin’ 
me through, but ye ken I was a vera 
healthy mon when I came aboard yer germ- 
laden vessel.” 


PHOTO. BY JAMES H: ROBINSON 4 


Chelan Gorge, Washington 
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Not long ago a man of seventy, sailing 
from New York on a world cruise, sent for 
the ship’s surgeon directly after departure 
and said: 

“Your brethren ashore tell me I have 
only three months to live. All my life I 
have been a lover of the sea and I know of 
no reason why I should not end my days 
there. I have an excellent trained nurse 
with me, but I want you to keep your 
weather eye upon me. Here is a draft for 
$500 as a retainer, and if I live past Bom- 
bay, another $500 will be yours.” 

The vessel was seventy days out when 
the old man’s body was consigned to the 
waters of the Indian Ocean within a few 
hundred miles of Bombay. 

Though there are many agreeable fea- 
tures associated with his work of making 
life a little easier for those who call upon 
him, the tedium of service at sea sometimes 
is revealed when one chats with the ship’s 
doctor. His obligations, as one of the clan 
expressed it facetiously to an inquisitive 
passenger, consist of attending to nearly 
everything unpleasant that presents itself 
during the voyage. ; 

“Wor example,” said one, “‘I had a most 
disagreeable task wished upon me last sum- 
mer, three days out of port. A radio mes- 
sage from a relative of a first-cabin pas- 
senger was received aboard ship addressed 
to the master. It read something like this: 
‘Please advise Harold G—— that Mrs. B—— 
died suddenly today in San Diego. He has 
heart trouble. Break news discreetly.’”’ 


Breaking it Gently 


“‘It was plainly the duty of the captain 
to inform the passenger,’’ continued the 
doctor. ‘‘But would he doit? Not he! He 
had the courage of a lion, this skipper of 
ours—I’ve seen it tested off the Irish Coast 
with three submarines attacking him. But 
he was a soft-hearted man, who could not 
bear to be the carrier of ill news. He ex- 
plained that as the man had heart trouble, 
it was proper that the doctor should inform 
him. Mrs. B was a favorite sister or 
a daughter, perhaps, and the news of her 
death would surely shake him. Well, I 
found the chap in the lounge. He was play- 
ing bridge. I called him aside when the 
rubber ended and we strolled aft to a quiet 
corner in my office. He was a frail man in 
middle life and one in whom I thought I 
saw traces of cardiac asthma. Unknown to 
him, I prepared a hypodermic and had a 
bottle of aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
readiness. Then I said, ‘Mr G , the 
captain received a radio message tonight 
from one of your relatives. It isn’t the best 
of news, but I want you to buck up and re- 
ceive it like a man.’ I could see the color 
leave his face. ‘Go ahead, doctor,’ he 
wheezed. ‘I’ve had many hard knocks 
sent to me over the wire and through the 
air in my time, and I guess I can stand 
this.’ Then I told him. He didn’t flinch. 
Without a word, he moved over to a but- 
ton, pushed it, and when the steward came 
he said quietly, ‘Two quarts of Pomery, 
steward; one for the doc and one for me.’ 
Nonplused by his action, I asked if Mrs. 
B—— was a sister or daughter and he an- 
swered quickly, ‘Neither, doc. That woman 
was my mother-in-law. She made my life a 
living hell for twenty years. The drinks 
are on me.’”’ 

There isn’t much material reward for the 
average doctor who takes a ship. The climb 
is long and steep, with little room at the 
top. But there they are—plenty of them; 
good Samaritans pegging along on the 
seven seas; always standing by; easing 
pain and fighting off death for some lonely 
creature out on the watery wastes. 

And what holds them to the job? Not 
money. Maybe some have dropped into 
the groove of least resistance, but that 
hardly makes them stick. Perhaps it’s a 
love of adventure in the blood, or the mys- 
terious lure of the sea. It might be fora 
dozen reasons; but at bottom lies the spirit 
of Hippocrates, a desire for expression of 
the knowledge within them, the urge of the 
healer to serve mankind. 
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all tied for you 
5) Ocand ste Af 


Illustrated above is the 
Square End style of 
Spur Tie. At the left 
is a diagram of the H- 
shaped Innerform, the 
patented secret of the 
Spur Tie. The H- 
shaped Innerform keeps 
the Spur Tie from curl- 
ing, rolling or wrin- 
kling. 


At the left is illus- 
trated the French- 
pointed End style of 
Spur Tie. 


Attheleftis 
the Butter- 
fly Bow 
Spur Tie. 


Atthe right is shown the 
Spur Dress Tie in black. 
It is also made in white. 
Spur Ties are made by 
the makers of Spur Sbort 
Stripes for hat bands, 
Spur Safety Signals, and 
Spur Belts. 


Go-getters 
get going on the 
Spur of the moment 


Yes, sir! No precious time is 
wasted in wrestling with an old- 
fashioned string tie these days. 
The correctly tailored Spur Tie is 
on in a moment—and you are off 
—to breakfast, business, or a 
game of golf. All through a busy 
day, forget about your appear- 
ance. The smart Spur Tie looks 
more like a hand-tied tie than a 
hand-tied tie—and the patented 
H-shaped Innerform makes it 
keep the shape you give it. See 
the Spur Tie displayed on smart 
shop counters. Look for the red 
Spur label on the back. Feel for 
the H-shaped Innerform, and 
notice how good the Spur Tie 
looks on your collar. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office 
120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Makers .of Spur Sport Stripes for Hat Bands, 
Spur Belts, Spur Garters, and Spur Safety Signals 
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I'll give it to them, that I will and no mis- 
take. And do find out the exact time, sir! 
Find out the exact time, sir!”’ 

Chester bolted down the stairs. 


i 


HE grand jury of the city and county of 

New York handed down an indictment 
in October, 1911, accusing Chester Foleron 
of the crime of grand larceny in the first 
degree committed as follows: 


‘The said Chester Foleron, late of the 
City of New York in the County of New 
York aforesaid, on the 6th day of August 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven, at the City and County 
aforesaid, with force and arms, divers 
precious stones of the goods, chattels and 
personal property of Tifft, Benziger & Com- 
pany, a corporation incorporated and doing 
business under the laws of the State of New 
York (a more particular description whereof 
is to the grand jury aforesaid unknown) of 
the value of eighty-five thousand dollars 
then and there did steal, take and carry 
away, against the form of the statute in 
such case made and provided, and against 
the peace of the people of the State of New 
York and their dignity.” 


Quinley appeared before the grand jury, 
coming reluctantly and only under the 
duress of a subpcena. He volunteered the 
statement that the safe was whole and un- 
disturbed when he entered the apartment, 
and that Chester was in his company until 
the discovery of the robbery; but he ad- 
mitted under the’shrewd questioning of the 
district attorney that he had not looked at 
the safe or toward it until Chester drew his 
attention to it, and that he did not know 
how long Chester had been in the apart- 
ment before calling him up. He was so 
obviously; prejudiced in Chester’s favor 
that his statements were received with cau- 
tion, and full weight and double weight 
were given to such of his answers as bore 
against Chester—these being in the nature 
of statements against interest. He was 
pinned down finally to one minute as the 
greatest period of time that could have 
elapsed between the shutting of the closet 
door and its reopening. He thought that 
he had heard an explosion while he was 
in the closet, but he was compelled to ad- 
mit that an Elevated train was passing at 
the moment and that no noise had risen 
above the noise of the train. His estimate 
of elapsed time coincided with Chester’s 
own chronology and with the statements 
of the officers whom Chester had found out- 
side the Park Theater on Columbus Circle. 

Chester was arrested on a bench warrant 
issued by the district attorney. The de- 
tective who executed the warrant was a 
friendly soul. 

“This is that big jewel robbery up in 
Ninth Avenue, isn’t it?’’ he said as he sat 
beside Chester in the Subway on their ride 
to the Tombs. ‘Eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars, what I hear. That’s a nice piece of 
change, more than I’ll be worth if I stick to 
this business for the next eighty-five thou- 
sand years. Well, it’s a big temptation, and 
I sometimes don’t blame a little fellow for 
grabbing when he got a chance before the 
big fellows beat him to it. Got a lawyer, 
Ches?”’ 

““No, I haven’t,” said Chester, whose 
face was blank of expression. ‘I haven’t 
been long in New York. I don’t know any 
lawyers.” 

“Let me get you one, Ches. I’ll get you 
one of the best in the business, and no cheap 
ambulance chaser. There’s big boodle here, 
and it’s worth his time.” 

“Whose time?” 

“Little Amby. Go on—get him! Don’t 
be cheap. You can afford him. Oh, he’s a 
robber. Even so, he may send you home in 
a barrel, but he’ll send you home—know 
what I mean? But you can make a dicker 
with him. So much to be sprung, so much 
for a disagreement, so much for a suspended 
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sentence, maybe nothing if you’re sent up 
the river. And he’ll provide you with a good 
article in the way of a story, something 
reversible and that will still look good when 
it’s turned inside out. That alibi of yours 
was awfully thin; I’m no lawyer, but I 
could make up a better one than that. 
What I hear, this was a professional job. 
If they want you to split on a pal, I’m not 
advising you, but there’s an old saying, 
‘First in, first out.’ Better him than you— 
know what I mean?”’ 

“But I tell you I had nothing to do with 
the matter.” 

“Absolutely,” said the detective smil- 
ingly. “‘That’s the ticket, Ches. You don’t 
open your trap to say aye, yes or no, until 
you’ve talked to Little Amby. I’ll send 
the counselor to you. If-you don’t like him, 
give him the air, and make the mistake of 
your life. Well, that’s my advice to you. 
Seen any fights lately, Ches? Here’s an 
argument for you: How would you figure 
Pepper Berney of Weehawken against Har- 
lem Tommy Malone over the route? Over 
the full route, mind now!” 

They left the Subway at Lafayette and 
Worth streets and walked to Center Street; 
they were soon beside the wall of the huge 
city prison. The detective babbled along 
about prize fights with innocent enthu- 
siasm. Taking a man to jail was all in the 
day’s work for him; he did not doubt that 
going to jail was all in the day’s work for 
Chester and was no such unfamiliar hap- 
pening as to oust from his consideration 
sporting events of importance. He crossed 
Center Street and entered a dingy three- 
story-and-basement structure sandwiched 
between a factory and a Raines’ Law hotel. 

Chester supposed this place to be a port 
of registry for the doleful Tombs across the 
way. His eyes were cast down as they 
passed through the dirty hall and climbed 
the rickety wooden stairs. ‘‘Hello, Cohen,” 
said the detective to a fat and yellow-faced 
man who sat behind a desk-in a large room 
on the second floor. ‘‘Meét Ches Foleron. 
I’m taking him in. He’s the fellow Be 
The detective whispered to Cohen’s private 
ear. Cohen had nodded slightly, silently 
acknowledging the introduction; he was 
looking at Chester steadily now and with- 
out cordiality. 

“Go in with him, Billy,’ he said after 
consulting a telephone behind his cupped 
hand. The detective led Chester down a 
short hall and knocked on a solid wooden 
door; he pushed the door open and entered 
the room beyond. 

“Afternoon, Amby,” he said to the dap- 
per little gentleman who sat in the room 
behind a shining mahogany desk. ‘This is 
Ches Foleron.”’ 

Again Chester saw that slight jerk of the 
head that acknowledged an introduction 
but pointedly avoided registering any joy 
in it. “Wait outside, Billy,” said Little 
Amby. 

“But listen, Amby. I’m taking him in, 
and I wouldn’t have stopped here only we 
was passing, see? So I got to ——” 

“Wait outside,’ said Little Amby witha 
jerk of the thumb. ; 

The detective reflected. ‘I tell you what 
I will do,” he said in a bargaining tone. ‘I 
will wait outside.’”’? And he went out. 

“Who sent you here?”’ said Little Amby. 
“Sit down, Foleron.”’ 

“Nobody sent me here,’”’ said Chester. 
“The man who just stepped out brought 
me here.” 

“Were you ever convicted before?” 
asked Little Amby. ‘‘Tell me at once for 
my private information. If everything goes 
black we may find it wise to take a plea 
before they dig up your record.” 

“Tam nota criminal,” said Chester, flush- 
ing. “I am not guilty of anything.” 

“No? The grand jury thought differ- 
ently. I see that your employers have 
offered twenty thousand dollars for the re- 
turn of the goods and for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the 


criminal. I imagine that we can persuade 
them to forget their hard feeling and drop 
the case if we can give them a dividend. 
There’s enough for everybody. But go on 
and tell me your story, and I’ll tell you if 
you’re guilty or not.” 

The large black eyes in his narrow face 
were fastened unwinkingly on Chester 
while the young man recounted the events 
of the night of August 6, 1911. 

“And you think you were in that closet 
for only a minute?” 

“There’s no question about that, Mr. 
Hinkle. I am sure of the hour when I got 
home—I’d arrived in the city on the eleven- 
o’clock train, and I took care to ascertain 
the exact time when I ran from the house. 
The fact that I was knocked dizzy for a 
moment by that falling sash weight makes 
no difference.” 

“Was your head cut?” 

““Nottat alli’ 

“Tt’s strange that that iron weight should 
knock you out of time when it didn’t fall at 
such an angle as to gash your head. You 
don’t look especially fragile. If you had 
been blackjacked, or hit with a loaded 
length of rubber hose, I could understand 
that you might have been knocked for a 
marble slab without breaking your skin. 
You don’t think Quinley left the closet?” 

“‘T’m sure of that. I was standing next 
to the door, and when I fell, I fell against it; 
and he reached down at once and pulled me 
up. I’d take my affidavit that I wasn’t out 
for more than a second or two, if at all. 
I’ve been knocked out before, Mr. Hinkle, 
and I know the feeling. This time, my 
head reeled, and I saw the floor coming up 
to me, but I didn’t let go of myself.” 

“Tsee. Tell me this: Was the safe in one 
of the street walls of the apartment or was 
it in an inside partition wall? Wasn’t it 
possible for someone to have worked on it 
from the rear?” 

“Not a chance. The safe was in the solid 
brick wall of the house fronting on Ninth 
Avenue—a foot of brickwork, four stories 
up in the air, without even a ledge outside. 
Besides, why should they drill the door and 
blow the safe open?” 

“Could it have been done with a time 
fuse?”’ 

“T had that idea for a moment. No, 
there wasn’t a trace. .As the detectives 
said, this was a straight and standard pro- 
fessional job of safe blowing. The detec- 


tives found in the floor the holes of the , 


screws that had secured the back brace. If 
you can believe me, Mr. Hinkle—and I 
can’t blame you if you don’t—those holes 
had been filled up and dusted over! The 
hole was made with a quarter-inch drill, 
and they said that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to send that drill through an inch of 
steel and the casing of the lock in less than 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The safe was 
blown open with powder. They said the 
powder had to be blown in through the hole 


and a fuse attached;- and then the robbers. 


may have been compelled to wait until a 


train passed.* And all this was done in a 


matter of seconds! I’m half mad right now 
with thinking of the thing.” 

“‘Let’s think of something else then,” 
said Little Amby soothingly. ‘‘What were 
these gems, Foleron?’’ 

“There were a hundred carats in dia- 
monds—trade goods, commercial whites— 
some white sapphires, a dozen brilliant-cut 
amethysts, and two really wonderful emer- 
alds cut en cabochon. Those emeralds were 
the real reason for my trip. Phillips of 
Chicago has a standing order for fine em- 
eralds, flawless goods of the true grass- 
green,.and these two stones might rank as 
collectors’ pieces. The firm took a flyer in 
them. You know, there is no price on 
emeralds as there is on diamonds; the 
dealer gets what he can for them. If/he 
can’t sell an emerald for five thousand d )]- 
lars, he may take three. Emeralds without 
flaw are very rare, and the sky is the limit. 
These stones were of six carats each and 


were perfectly matched, and I aske 
lips twenty-two thousand dollars for 
He didn’t refuse, but said he’d th 
over, and I brought them back t 
York, having been so instructed.” 

“‘T was born in June,” said Little 
casually. “‘The emerald is my fj 
stone. I pick them up wherever 
them.”’ 

“T should have said the diamon 
your favorite,” said Chester, droppi 
gaze to the three brilliants that spark 
the lawyer’s slender hand. 

“Rather good ones, eh?” said 
Amby complacently. He extende 
hand to permit an inspection of the 
“How do you like them?” | 

Chester, being solicited in his | 
sional capacity, took the hand and] 
carefully at the stones in the three ri 

“Better than crystals,” he said. | 
Wesseltons, at a venture. io 
They are unusually fine.” 

“What do you think I paid ton th 

“Fifteen hundred apiece?” | 

“Three hundred apiece!” 

“You stole them. Pardo 
mean ——” : 

“Let it go at that,” said 
genially. ‘‘Somebody stole ti 
wouldn’t come to me at nine 
the lot. I took them for my 
not taking any nine hundred 
trade nowadays, Foleron. I’m 
in what you tell me about t 
They say it does the eyes goo 
emeralds. My eyes aren’t whe 
and I’d much rather cure th 
at emeralds than by going to 
specialist and have him send m 
cian for the sake of his rake-off 
glasses. I must manage to clap 
those emeralds you speak of 
we can fix it, won’t we?”’ 

He slapped Chester bluffly 
“Run along with Billy now 
Cohen over after you. I’ll see 
your troubles. I don’t beliey 
and at the same time I don’t 
invented it. You’re not dumb 
make up that story, and I’m n 
numskull as to ask any jury to 
haven’t decided on your defense yet 
I’m certainly not going to submit a p 
to the jury with the understanding 
they can send you up the river for ten 
if they can’t guess the answer.” 

When Chester had left the room, ] 
Amby walked slowly to the window ¢ 
chamber and stood there staring al 
gray Tombs across the way. He was: 
ing over what Chester had told him. / 
and again his nimble mind traveled 
the recited circumstances, running 
ever to the fact that stood like a walli 
way to an explanation of the robbery- 
fact that Chester and Quinley had bee 
gether in that closet for less than 
minute, and for perhaps not more thai 
seconds. During that brief period, rot 
had effected an entrance to the gua 
apartment, had set up heavy appar 
had drilled and blown the safe and 
vanished into thin air with the loot. 

“And yet I don’t think he’s lying, 
murmured. “His story is not true, jus 
same. He didn’t see what he though 
saw.’ f 

He remembered having seen with his 
deluded eyes a hefty East Indian 
raised into thin air by a swarthy mag! 
on the Midway at Coney Island and 
pended there without visible means of 
port. Could Chester have been tricke 

some hocus-pocus? Nonsense—the 
had been blown and the jewels mad 
with. And it had been done while the 
were in that closet—and yet it si 
couldn’t have been done within that ela 
time. 

He returned to his desk and used 
telephone. “Let me have Bernie Mall 
he called when connection was ™ 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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The headlights 
stand the bumps 


| From the old flickering auto lantern to the precision lamp 
lame. of the modern automobile was a decade of research and 
development. Brilliant — accurately aimed—strong to 
withstand the bumps of heavy travel—is the MAZDA 
| auto lamp of today. 


la MAZDA SERVICE explores the world for new ideas on 
incandescent lamps, and works out in the Research Labo- 
ratories the scientific developments that bring light to its 


| highest efficiency. The benefits of this research are given The first great step to- 
| ie to those lamp manufacturers entitled to use the symbol ae nee BG 
j lamp was the develop- 

MAZDA on their lamps. And only the manufacturers so Pere hack cacatel 

served may use the MAZDA mark. Laboratories of drawn 


tungsten wire. This made 
possible the later devel- 


opment of a long fila- 
ment closely coiled in- 
to a small space—a 
strong filament—a fila- 
mentaccurately placed by 


| precision machinery to 


oe THE Mark OF A RESEARCH SERVICE eG a 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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We tried 130 times 


Before we perfected this unique Shaving Cream 


Now let us send you a 10-day tube to try 


GENTLEMEN: 
It is only after great effort that great things are done. 


We worked for 18 months perfecting Palmolive Shaving Cream. 
The 130th formula tested was the first to please us. 

We knew we had a tough job before us winning men. Most of you 
were wedded to a favorite preparation. Outstanding superiority was 
our only chance. We asked 1000 men their supreme desires in a shaving 
cream. Then set out to meet them. 


We’ve Won 


We met those desires—and more. Millions have flocked to Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. Today it’s the leader in its field. 

80 per cent of the men who use it were won from other makes. 

You know and we know that such results do not come by chance. 

60 years of soap study stand behind this unique creation. 

It is different—radically, and immeasurably different—from any shav- 
ing cream you have ever tried. 


5 New Delights 


These you'll find—these new shaving joys, these comforts unknown 
before. 
1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2 Softens the beard in one minute. 
3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 
4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5 The palm and olive oil content leaves the face in fine condition. 


10 Shaves Free 
Now in justice to yourself, and in courtesy to us, please accept a 
to-day tube free. Give us a chance to prove our claims. Find out for 


yourself whether your present method is not failing in some important 
ways. ik ok Ok 

To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—espe- 
cially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look, 
Try the sample we are sending free with tube of Shaving Cream. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 
PALMOLIVE AR 
SHAVING CREAM <= 
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and a can of Palmolive 


LO: SH A\WE'S SPCR Hig os aes a 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1042, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
“Bernie? This is Hinkle, down on Center 
Street. Bernie, will you look around and 
see if you can get me a couple of nice 
emeralds? Emeralds, yes! They must be 
big ones, five or six carats each, and very 
fine. Yes, I know what I’m talking about. 
The party that wants them has more money 
than brains, but-you’re going to give him a 


| big bargain just the same. Away under the 


market! What’s he want them for? He 
wants to give them to his wife. He’s a kid 
millionaire, and he’s married to a burlesque 
queen, and the show’s going on the road, 
and he wants her to thiftk of him always 
and especially sometimes. See what you 
can do, Bernie, and don’t hesitate to offer 
any amount, up to 60 per cent of the market 
value. Give me a ring.” 

He put down the receiver and called in a 
clerk. ‘‘Eddie,” he said, “‘I want you to 
run up to the Building Department and 
get out the filed plans for the Frawley 
Arms; that’s an apartment house on Ninth 
Avenue. They have them there, though 
they may have to go back fifty years to 
find them. Make me a drawing to scale of 
the plan of the fourth floor of that house, 
showing the exact layout and dimensions 
and everything on the blue print. 

“That Foleron case came in here just 
now, and I want to check up Foleron’s 
story with a look at the plan of his flat. 
I'll probably want you to work with me on 
that case, so get the plan and come back 
here and we'll talk about it. Go ahead. 

“And, Eddie! Look up the ABC Realty 
Company and find out quietly what they 
know about their man Quinley. The ABC 
people own that house, and Quinley’s the 
janitor. The certificate of incorporation 
must be on file over in the County Clerk’s.” 


qr 


“T HAVE an extremely valuable Rem- 

brandt,” said Little Amby to Quinley in 
the main hall of the Frawley Arms. ‘‘Are 
you quite sure that it will be absolutely safe 
here? To give you an idea of its immense 
value, I will tell you that I carry insurance 
on it in the sum of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“The Frawley Arms is quite fireproof, 
sir,” said Quinley in his beautiful voice. 

“Ah, but what about theft?’’ demurred 
Little Amby. “‘I don’t need to tell you 
that there are collectors so lost to honor as 
to buy stolen paintings. Of course I shall 
take every precaution, and my man will 
never leave the apartment during the week 
that we are here, and until Mr. Morgan has 
been given his chance to view this mar- 
velous work of art. But if I thought that 
the criminal element were even aware that 
the painting was in my possession here I’d 
send it instantly to a bank vault. I don’t 
care to tell you how much I paid for it my- 
self in Paris only two weeks ago, but you 
may be sure it would be on its way to my 
galleries in St. Louis right now if anyone 
else than Mr. Morgan had asked for the 
refusal on it.” 

“T realize the responsibility, Mr. Fat- 
man,” said Quinley, glancing at the card in 
his hand. “And I can tell you that I shall 
not have a sound night’s rest myself until 
the painting is safely out of the house. And 
is it possible that there is a genuine market 
for stolen paintings, Mr. Fatman?” 

“It’s easy to see you don’t know collec- 
tors, my boy,’’ said Little Amby, shaking 
his head. “‘You remember reading of the 
theft of the Mona Lisa last August, don’t 
you? That work went unquestionably into 
a private gallery, and it’s my private opin- 
ion half a million dollars was paid for it.” 

“Ts it possible,” murmured Quinley, 
opening his big brown eyes. ‘‘One must 
learn, mustn’t one? But I assure you, sir, 
that there’ll be no such goings-on in this 
house. We wouldn’t put up with it, now; 
we would put our foot down, sir, and no 
mistake. And would you care to see the 
apartment, sir?” 

“T'll look at it,” said Little Amby. | 

“Tt’s a bit of a climb,” said Quinley, 
leading the way up the stairs. “An old- 
fashioned house, sir, but you’ll find we'll 


Augus 


make you comfortable while you ar 
us. The central location makes up 
lot, you know. We shall be hono 
have Mr. Morgan here, and I dare ga 
I can find you a chamber on the firs 
in which to display your painting, 


sorry that we have nothing to rent hj 


fourth-floor apartment, sir; we haye, 
waiting list. It is so central, sir, ay 
rooms are so commodious. Everyt} 
at our door—the clubs, the theate, 
business district. I could not let yo. 
this apartment if you intended gj 
longer than the week; I couldn’t do 
It’s promised, and one must keep 
word, mustn’t one? Here it is, sir, ¥ 
that the lock is of a very good patter 
last tenant of this apartment was a; 
nent jeweler, and he used to ae | 
a tremendous value here, sir, right j 
very apartment, sir, in that identica 
safe there, sir.” a 
“The same safe?’’ said Little Am 
berly. “‘That one looks new.” 
“Freshly painted only, sir. Wed 
to keep things up. Thank you for no 
that, sir. The entire apartment has 
done over, as you see. The furnitun 
the best, and I’m sure you'll find the 
and silver quite good enough to do 
Here is the bathroom, and a truly enor 


the living room. That’s the sen 
quarters back there—the kitchen, in 

“You’re short of closets, aren’ 

“Oh, but here is a marvelous 
said Quinley, throwing open a do 
private hall. “One only, but that or 
giant. Quite a room in itself, is it no 
You'll be comfortable here, sir.” 

“T think so,” said Little Amby. 
take it—anything rather than a w 
hotel. My men are downstairs 
Send them right up, will you?” — 

“That I will, and at once, sir, 
Quinley, bowing out. ' z 

He appeared in a few minutes, foll 
Eddie Kurtz and Tug Gafiney, Lit 
by’s clerk and doorman respectiv 
were carrying the Rembrandt — 
them; the painting—there was 0 
two feet by three feet in size and 
closed in a leather case, and th 
and case weighed less than ten poui 
Tug Gaffney was grunting under his ¢ 
it and bowing his big shoulders as if h 
carrying a stout man in a coffin 
thought he knew how a man shoul 
while carrying a Rembrandt worth 
tune. ‘‘Where’ll we put it down, boss 
wheezed. 

“There against the wall, and look 0 
your toes,” said Little Amby, frowni 

“Was there anything else, sir?” 
the hovering Quinley. “An extra bi 
the men, sir?” : 

“Send it up,’’ accepted Little A 
Quinley disappeared again, closing th 
behind him. ; ‘ 

“You two men are to stay right h 
the job,” said Little Amby sternly. “ 
a sense of your responsibility. If Qi 
comes up and begs a look at that ch 
give him a quick peek at it, as if ever} 
cost a quarter. Let Eddie do all the 
ing, Tug. On the job, now! For he: 
sake, don’t get to playing pinochle ai 
that yegg come in here and steal thi 
master before we’re ready to give it t¢ 
If you do, he may take it out and t 
sell it, and then he’ll bring it bac 
crown you with it. I’m sending | 
Spiegel up to make a key for that 
he’ll bring some blanks, and he can 
right here. I’ll be here at half-past 
tomorrow, as soon as I can get here 
court, so be ready for me.” 

He returned to his office and to h 
customed tasks. Before he left C 
Street for the day he called up the Fr 
Arms and got Quinley on the wire. 4 
nect me with that apartment I ie 
morning,” he ordered. ‘This is Mr. 
man talking. . 4 

“Hello—is this you, Eddie? This it 
man talking. Fatman—Fatman—you 
ployer! Don’t expect me tonig 

(Continued on Page 105. 
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stay overnight in Englewood; Mr. 
y’s art adviser has asked me to come 
t seems that it’s only a question of 
he tells me that Mr. Morgan saw 
k in Paris and wants it so badly 
}’s gone off his food. They thought 
ve bringing over another. I asked him 
mred and sixty thousand dollars, and 
s.d me to come out and talk it over. 
aile all right, Eddie. We'll deliver the 
oi and start for St. Louis tomorrow 
t sure. You're being very careful, 
you? That’s right, my boy. No 
might, mind you. 

‘ce turns on guard, if you can’t both 
wake. I'll tell you how to manage 
P; the picture in that big closet and 
je door, and move the bed against it. 
nne of you can sleep at a time with 
eifety. Do that now, will you? Very 
jexpect me tomorrow afternoon.” 

ite Amby loved his ease in his leisure 
rsand he wasn’t going to pass a poor 
tit the Frawley Arms. He passed 
nht as usual, dining on Fifth Avenue, 
ninto a swingeing poker game at a 
xvay hotel, getting a final kick out of 
1( brandy and vichy in his luxurious 


=e 


e. 
talf-past four of the following day he 
xl the Frawley Arms. He waited in 
1 below until Quinley appeared. 
i you see my men go out?” de- 
d Little Amby agitatedly. “‘Here’s 
ic state of affairs. I was up to the 
rtient just now and rang the bell and 
ijd no answer. They must have gone 
tid you see them go?”’ 
lid not, sir,’ said Quinley, clasping 
hads in sympathy with his new ten- 
slistress. “‘They may have gone out, 
yile I was away from the hall mo- 
itrily.”’ 
I:an’t imagine what they can have 
aiinking of,” fumed Little Amby. “I 
jem explicitly to remain in the apart- 
i" They have been inexcusably care- 
. Vhile I was coming up the street just 
', saw in the court behind this house a 
p| of suspicious-looking fellows stand- 
der the fire escape, and I congratu- 
dayself that my Rembrandt was under 
r I shall send those fellows of mine 
kg for this. But come along with me, 
ehtendent, and open the apartment 
rl left the key with one of them. You 
: master key, I suppose?”’ 

r emergencies such as this, sir,’’ said 

, following Little Amby up the 

r 

lm taking the painting with me at 
eand I shall have no further use for 
—" superintendent,” said Little 
Yu are leaving us now, sir? But 
cause of any dissatisfaction with 
Trust?” ; 
(, no. My business in New York 
med and I must get back to St. 
; You need refund no part of the 
‘ss rent, superintendent.” 
; tats handsome of you, sir. I thank 
ir. 
‘Tlon’t know what to think of this,” 
little Amby. “Suppose those fel- 
Sinder the fire escape had gotten 
) 1is apartment while my men were 
5 dread to think of what might have 
ned. Why, I feel as weak asa cat.” 
{threw himself into a chair in the 
Nn room and lit a cigarette. He 
tl until he heard a train approach- 
( the Elevated. “Carry that paint- 
Ownstairs for me, like a good 
0, will you?” he asked. ‘‘ You'll find 
ne closet with a bed before it.” 

*s, sir,” said Quinley, going with 


ye 
tle Amby sat with his back to the 


4 r hall in which was the closet. He 


his cigarette and looked witha faint 


Veg of the folding couch that had been 
{Hore the closet door. He listened for 
er sound, but though he anticipated 
id not hear it; the noise of the pass- 


droy ned all other. 
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Quinley came back to him in less than a 
minute. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Quinley, “but 
did you say ‘in the closet’? I don’t find it, 
sir. And the kitchen window at the fire 
escape is open, sir. Don’t let me alarm you, 
sir, but would you care to look for your- 
self?”’ 

“How’s that?” cried Little Amby, leap- 
ing up. 

He ran into the hall and clambered over 
the bed and sprang to the threshold of the 
closet. If the painting had been there, it 
was gone now. 

“Look around—look all over!’’ he cried 
fearfully. ‘It’s not here.” 

“May your people not have taken it with 
them?” suggested Quinley to Little Amby, 
who was making in and out of the four 
rooms like a hunting dog. 

“Absolutely against my orders,” snapped 
Little Amby. ‘I’m afraid some trick was 
played on them.” ; 

“Not in the Frawley Arms, sir, begging 
your pardon,” said Quinley austerely. 

Little Amby ran to the window and 
thrust his head out. ‘‘There’s a cab stand- 
ing down there,” he said, looking down at 
the cab in which he had come and which 
was still standing at the Ninth Avenue curb. 
“Perhaps they were waiting for me in the 
cab, and missed me when I entered on the 
side street.” 

“Let us hope that, sir,’ said Quinley 
gladly. He followed Little Amby down a 
flight to the third-floor landing. 

“This is the apartment immediately be- 
low mine, isn’t it?’’ asked Little Amby, in- 
dicating a door. 

“Yes, sir. The tenant is in Hurope, sir. 
There is no one in there now.” 

“You’ll be surprised,”’ said Little Amby, 
and he knocked on the door. 

The door opened instantly. Tug Gaffney 
stepped lightly across the threshold. ““Come 
in,” he said. And he looked at Quinley and 
added, ‘‘This means you.” 

His big hand shot out and closed on 
Quinley’s arm. ‘‘Come on in,” he said. 
“Don’t be strange, friend!”’ 

Little Amby entered the apartment, 
leaving to Tug Gaffney the introduction of 
the reluctant Quinley. The apartment was 
a replica of the one he had just quitted; it 
was laid out, decorated and furnished in 
facsimile, even to the new-looking wall 
safe. This repetition was to be expected in 
a house devoted to furnished apartments, 
but Little Amby observed it nevertheless 
with lively interest. 

Eddie Kurtz received them in the liv- 
ing room. He was guarding the leather 
case that had contained the alleged Rem- 
brandt. 
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“Bring the prisoner in here, Tug,” said 
Little Amby, sinking into a duplicate of the 
easy-chair on the floor above. He nodded 
to Kurtz. “Proceed with your case, coun- 
selor!”’ 

“Mr. Gaffney—the gentleman here pres- 
ent—and I were looking out from behind 
the kitchen door about two minutes ago,” 
said Eddie, grinning. ‘‘We saw that door 
open’’—he pointed to the door correspond- 
ing to the closet door above—‘‘and we saw 
the prisoner pop out and throw this in- 
valuable masterpiece onto the floor. He 
popped back again and pulled the door 
to. I went forward and took possession 
of the masterpiece, assisted by Mr. Gaff- 
ney here present, and we waited for you to 
come in.” 

“That’s the case,” nodded Little Amby. 
“Anything to ask him, Quinley?”’ 

The superintendent held his peace, his 
lined face expressing only poignant melan- 
choly. 

“We want that bunch of stones that you 
lifted frdm Foleron the jeweler,”’ said Little 
Amby. ‘‘And we want them right away.” 

“T know nothing about that robbery, 
sir,’ said Quinley sullenly. 

“Just as you please,’”’ said Little Amby 
grimly. “‘There’s my card, Quinley; per- 
haps you’ve heard of me. And to help you 
to make up your mind, let me tell you I’ve 
heard of you. I can read your history back- 
ward, Quinley, so don’t kid yourself, that 
you have an out—back to the robbery of 
the South Chester bank, twenty-five years 
ago, and I can even tell you that you were 
the man who drove the team in the get- 
away. And I know you haven’t put the 
stuff out yet. Come across, or I call the 
police,” 

“And supposing I had the stuff and gave 
it up?” said Quinley. 

“You'll go free. Oh, I’ll take care to tie 
everything up nicely. An anonymous letter 
will come to me telling me where the stuff 
is planted, and I’ll see that it’s found there 
after I’ve made the necessary arrange- 
ments. There won’t be any string leading 
back to you and your trick closet.” 

‘‘T’ll have to take a chance,” said Quin- 
ley after reflection. ‘‘Come downstairs.” 

He brought them to the basement and to 
his apartment there. He lifted a board in 
his bedroom floor, put his hand under the 
floor and drew out the wallet that Chester 
had described to Little Amby. 

“You'll stay here with these boys, Quin- 
ley, until I’ve had this stuff identified down 
at the Tombs,” said Little Amby, after a 
verifying glance at the twinkling contents 
of the tissue-paper packets in the wallet. 
“‘T’ll call you up as soon as I’ve been given 
the O. K. on them. 
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“But one thing more: Young Foleron’s 
employers must be shown how this thing 
happened. I’ll see that they don’t talk, but 
they must take Foleron back into their em- 
ploy to convince the world of his innocence. 
Nothing will be done about it, and you can 
sell out here and move on at your leisure. 
This house seems to have been too much of 
a temptation to you. Tell me one thing: 
How did you manage to blow that safe 
upstairs during the few minutes that young 
Chester was out looking for the police?”’ 

“‘T drilled it the day before and filled the 
hole with putty,” said Quinley. ‘No harm 
telling you now, Mr. Hinkle. I have your 
word of honor, sir.”’ 

“That was how I supposed,” nodded 
Little Amby. 


“This Quinley was an old-time bank 
sneak and safe blower,” said Little Amby 
to Chester Foleron in the apartment on the 
fourth floor of the Frawley Arms... ‘‘ He was 
one of the best men in this country. He 
started as a toolmaker—he had been a 
machinist—and gradually worked up to do- 
ing his own jobs. He quit the graft about 
ten years ago and came Hast and bought 
this house. Going to go straight. Yes, he 
owns the house; he’s the ABC Realty 
Company. He’s selling it, after he makes a 
small alteration. 

“He found that a previous owner of the 
house had discontinued the use of the ele- 
vator to save expense—two men and the 
current—and Quinley saved something 
more by using the space in the shaft. He 
walled up the cables and weights, put 
beams across, and gave each apartment 
downstairs a clothes closet or dark room. 
There’s one apartment has no closet, and 
that’s the one that he kept vacant, right 
under this one. Step in.” 

Chester stepped into the historic closet. 

“This is the car,’ said Little Amby 
amusedly. ‘‘He simply plastered it and 
trimmed it. Close the door; that unlocks 
this piece of trim, and it comes out on a 
hinge, and there’s the handle of the old con- 
troller. Going down!”’ 

There was a familiar whirring overhead, 
and the closet sank, stopping with a slight 
jar. ‘Open the door now. Here we are in 
the apartment that you stepped out into 
that night. It’s precisely the same as the 
apartment above; he didn’t have to change 
anything to create the illusion for you; all 
apartment houses are built in stacks. But 
when you stepped out here that night and 
saw a wrecked safe, you thought you were 
seeing things. You ran out for the police, 
never noticing that you went down two 
flights instead of three, and when you came 
back things were just as you thought. 

You rushed into your apartment with the 
police, and you could still smell the pow- 
der that Quinley had used to blow your 
safe; he had run the car up again, blown 
your safe—he had drilled it the day 
before—and he walked out your door with 
eighty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewels in his pocket.” 

““He must have been waiting for some 
easy mark like me,” said Chester dis- 
gustedly. 

“Tt is likely that he found others; it 
would be interesting to talk to the other 
tenants who have lived in that apartment 
or in this one; they probably had their 
mystifying experiences. He had to takea 
long chance on you because you wouldn’t 
leave those jewels alone in the apartment 
for a moment, if you knew it. You prob- 
ably talked too much.” 

“How in the world did you tumble to 
this thing?”’ 

“The elevator showed on a sketch I got 
from the Building Department. Itwasas 
easy as that. I wanted to get the exact dis- 
tance of the closet from the safe, and to 
learn if you could see the safe from the 
private hall, and so on.” 

“T wish I was able to pay you, Mr. 
Hinkle!” 

“T always get paid, my boy,” smiled 
Little Amby. ‘‘Imadesure of that twenty 
thousand dollars for the return of the goods 
before I went to see you at the Tombs.” 
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exall DRUG STOR 
What you can buy there 


DRUG STORES differ more than you think—differ in service 
—differ in what they sell. 


Your Rexall Store is unique. There is no store like it in your 
community. Your Rexall Store sells everything that other drug 
stores sell. Your Rexall Store sells hundreds of things that other 
drug stores can’t sell. & 


Only at your Rexall Store can you get Rexall service. This isa 
careful personal service, developed by 10,000 Rexall Stores 
through their partnership with the United Drug Company, the 
largest drug concern in the world. | 
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The United Drug Company produces expressly for these 10,000 
Rexall Stores. It owns the 300 Liggett Drug Stores (which are 
also Rexall Stores) in America’s largest cities. It controls Boots, 
Ltd., in England, with all the Boots plants and 700 retail drug 
stores. It has 1000 drug stores and agencies of the United Drug 
Company in Canada. iS 


Only at your Rexall Store can you get these famous advertised brands, pro- 
duced by the United Drug Company expressly for Rexall Druggists: 


PuRETEST PREPARATIONS for Health and Hygiene: A true health service of 
simple home remedies—epsom salt, castor oil, rubbing alcohol, mineral oil, 
glycerin and rose water—there are 186 Puretest products, every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


KANTLEEK RUBBER GoobDs: True to their name because they are moulded 
into one solid piece and can’t leak. Hot water bags, syringes, face bottles, ice 
caps, breast pumps, nipples—made of live para rubber—soft and pliable— 
will not harden or crack. Every Kantleek bag is guaranteed for two years. 
If your Kantleek wears out before that time you get a new one free. 


Cara Nome AND JONTEEL TOILETRIES: Breathing the fragrance of early 
blossom time. These lovely creations embrace face powders, perfumes, sachet, 
talcum, rouge —their odor, enchanting — adding that subtle charm so desired 
by the woman of exquisite taste. 

QO 


REXALL PRODUCTS: The foundation on KLENZO for the Teeth: Under the Klenzo 
which this tremendous Rexall business is brand you can get a complete treatment to 


built. Three hundred items are manufactured 
and sold under this trade name ‘‘Rexall’’. 
Each for a specific purpose. Each guaranteed 
to give satisfaction, or money refunded. 


YW 


FIRSTAID SUPPLIES for Emergencies: Sterile 
gauze and bandages, absorbent cotton, medi- 
cated plasters, clinical thermometers— 
accepted as standard by the medical profes- 
sion—recommended for home, shop, hospital 
and outdoors. Keep a Firstaid kit on hand for 
accidents. 


SYMPHONY LAWN STATIONERY: The best 
writing paper produced for the world’s largest 
stationery business. Heavy, substantial, fancy- 
finished. Hold a sheet of Symphony Linen to 
the light and it looks like a fine linen hand- 
kerchief. 


insure a healthy mouth. For white, beautiful 
teeth and a sweet breath, buy Klenzo dental 
cream, tooth powder, liquid antiseptic and 
tooth brushes. 


LIGGETT’S PURE FOOD STAPLES: Delicious 
things to eat and drink. Liggett’s teas, coffees, 
mixed candies, chocolates and chocolate bars, 
grape juice, root beer, and at Rexall soda 
fountains, Liggett’s pure fruit syrups. 


LY 


These are only a few of the products that you 
can buy at a Rexall Store and nowhere else. 
And remember this: Your Rexall Druggist 
buys direct from his partner, the United Drug 
Company. Thus he saves in buying, and 
passes the saving on to you. 


Save With Safety At Your Rexall Drug Store 


THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Producing Rexall Drug Store Merchandise at 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada Nottingham, England 


Highland, N. Y. Valley Park, Mo. 


San Francisco New Haven Worcester 
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the folks in town have been talking about 
building a dam below the gorge. They think 
we could do it for a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. That’s mighty cheap for what it would 
mean to the people around here. You want 
to wait until you get a real look at this 
country. You can’t see anything in a dust 
storm. This is a fine country.” 

“Have you done well here?’’ Mr. Pine 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, I have,’’ was the astonishing 
answer. ‘“‘I did fine up to the time of the 
drought. Now, of course, I’m busted. I’ve 
got to sell out or starve, but just as soon as 
I get a new stake I’m going to try it again. 
The drought hit me harder than most folks. 
Rain was spotty two years ago and I missed 
most of it. The same thing happened last 
year. Then this year it hasn’t rained at all. 
I’d have been foreclosed before this, only 
Sheriff Potter and Judge Bliven just de- 
cided to go out of business till times got 
better. They’ve been as good to me as they 
could, and I’ve hung on as long as it looked 
like it was honest to do it, but now I’m go- 
ing to quit—if I can.” 

“Who holds your mortgage?’”’ Mr. Pine 
asked. 

“A man named Pine. Lives in Center. 
He got the mortgage in a trade with the 
original owner. I don’t know him. He’s 
never been out here, but I can tell from his 
letters that he knows something about cat- 
tle. He’s been mighty patient with me, but 
enough is enough. Anyway I’m so near 
busted that with winter coming on I can’t 
see daylight. I’d like to sell out.” 

“How much do you want for your 
equity?” Mr. Pine asked. The sheriff 
looked on from behind his mask of rust- 
colored dust without the semblance of an 
expression. Bud Jackson enumerated his 
possessions and named his price. 

“Pretty cheap, isn’t it?’’ queried Mr. 
Pine. 

“Sure. This is a forced sale. I’ve still 
got a lot of feed in the barns; it’s three dol- 
lars a ton higher now, but I’ll let it go for 
what I paid for it. Are you interested, 
stranger, or are we just talking?” 

“‘T’m interested, Mr. Jackson. You have 
made a sale. We'll draw up a little contract 
and I’ll pay you two hundred dollars down 
just to bind the deal. As soon as we can 
get to the bank I’ll pay you the rest.” 

“You ain’t going to buy sight unseen?” 

“Yes. I know the property.”’ 

“T’d rather you’d look at it.” 

“Not necessary, Mr. Jackson. I believe 
you are honest.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Nelson H. Pine.”” This was the signal 
for all three men to laugh heartily, shake 
hands, slap one another on the back, and 
finally to attack their half dozen of hard- 
boiled eggs. 

“T came out here to have a fight with 
you, Jackson,” said Mr. Pine,‘‘ but I believe 
it will be more fun to have a fight with this 
drought. I’m going in for ranching.” 

After lunch Sheriff Potter peered out the 
window and announced that the storm was 
abating. With the contract of sale duly 
signed and witnessed the three men started 
back to Big Horn. On the way they passed 
a frame cottage surrounded by the brown 
remains of what had once been a garden. 
The recent storm had drifted sand against 
one side of the house to a height of three 
feet. In the back yard a small gasoline en- 
gine was sputtering and a trickle of water 
was pouring into one of three barrels in a 
farm wagon. 

“T see the judge’s well is holding out,’ 
Bud Jackson remarked. 

“Yep,” the sheriff agreed. 

“Ts that Judge Bliven?”’ Mr. Pine asked. 

His two companions nodded affirma- 
tively; then the sheriff added: ‘‘We’ve 
been reporting him sick, Mr. Pine, because 
we had to. We’ve got asort of moratorium 
like they declared in Europe when the war 
broke out. We’ll all pay when we can; 
meanwhile court’s adjourned. The judge 
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spends all his time and a good part of his 
money pumping from that well. He’s 
about the only one left that can afford gaso- 
line; he gets his money from the state.” 

“‘T see,’”’ remarked the man from Center, 
blinking his astonishment. 

“This has been a pretty hard year,’”’ Bud 
Jackson added. ‘‘Old-timers tell me there 
never was one like it before. I haven’t seen 
a rabbit, deer or quail for months. They 
just cleared out. Even the weeds didn’t 
come up last spring. There wasn’t a drop 
of rain all winter. We haven’t even had any 
insects, and some of the chickens died be- 
cause there wasn’t any scratching for them. 
That’s a sure enough drought, ain’t it, Mr. 
Pine?”’ 

“Yes, I should rather consider it so. By 
the way, I didn’t buy your chickens. How 
many have you and what are they worth?” 

“‘They go with the place, Mr. Pine. A 
cowman don’t never sell chickens; they 
raise themselves. But lately I’ve been 
feeding mine a little. You’re welcome to 
7em. You'll need the eggs.” 

Presently six canvas-covered wagons, 
each drawn by a pair of amazingly scrawny 
horses, appeared in the road ahead. All 
sorts of baggage and utensils were tied un- 
der the wagons and a tired-looking dog 
trotted dutifully behind each. As they 
came nearer, Mr. Pine observed that each 
wagon had attached to it a large shipping 
crate filled with live chickens. From time 
to time a tow-headed, blue-eyed child would 
peep out timorously from under one of the 
canvases. There seemed to be whole doz- 
ens of these children. Little heads bobbed 
in and out in a manner suggesting the early 
morning playfulness of rabbits in a thicket. 

“What's the parade about?” Mr. Pine 
asked. 

“Just people leaving,’ replied Sheriff 
Potter. “‘About one-fifth of the population 
of this county has gone. It will be a third 
before the winter is over. Nearly all the 
farmers are gone, but the cowmen hold on 
like death.” 

“Where are they going?” 

“Anywhere they can get work or rent a 
farm.” 

By this time the first wagon was abreast 
of the automobile. Sheriff Potter stopped 
his car and hailed the driver. ‘‘How’s crops 
out your way?”’ he asked. 

This question was propounded with ab- 
surd seriousness, and by'way of expressing 
appreciation of the joke the man on the 
wagon appeared to consider judicially be- 
fore answering. 

Then he said, ‘‘ Well, sheriff, the corn 
and the cane died easy and cheerful-like, 
but the cotton took it hard for a long 
spell.’”” Then both men laughed. 

A slender young woman in a faded cot- 
ton dress peered over the driver’s shoul- 
der; she also laughed. 

“Where are you going?” asked thesheriff. 

“Well, I’m going to France this year,” 
replied the man on the wagon. ‘‘My wife 
ain’t hardly got anything to wear, so we 
thought we’d better spend a week or two in 
Paris.” 

““Good luck,” shouted the sheriff. 

“See you next spring, if it rains.’”? The 
whip cracked merrily but harmlessly far 
over to the side of the road and the sorry- 
looking horses resumed their slow walk. 
There were other greetings for each wagon- 
load of emigrants, then the sheriff stepped 
on the gas. 

“‘Paris,’”’ he muttered with a chuckle. 
“There ain’t twenty-five dollars cash in the 
whole six wagons.”’ 

“Cheerful lot, though,’”’ Mr. Pine com- 
mented. 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed the sheriff. ‘‘Looks 
like the more trouble people have the 
cheerfuler they get. I haven’t met a whiner 
this year. Funny thing, too, we haven’t 
had a crime in a year. Not even an auto- 
mobile stolen.” 

Driving into Big Horn was like entering 
a grove of windmills; each house had one. 


But Mr. Pine noticed that approximately 
only one out of every seven was active. 
Inquiry developed the fact that nearly all 
the wells were dry. 

“How do my cattle get water?’”’ he asked 
Bud Jackson. 

“Three of the wells are still pumping,” 
was the reassuring reply. ‘‘I think they’d 
do better if they were cleaned out and 


maybe made a little deeper. It’s worth 
trying if you can afford it.” 
“T can’t afford not to,” the banker 


promptly asserted. Then he asked, ‘‘How 
does the town get water?”’ 

“We're shipping it in in tank cars right 
now,” the sheriff replied. 

“That’s terrible!”’ exclaimed Mr. Pine. 

“No, it isn’t so bad,’”’ Sheriff Potter ob- 
jected. “We get on all right; the railroad 
gives us a low rate. And not only that, 
we've found a place in the river where the 
water flows underground through the sand. 
That makes fine pure water. We’re digging 
a hole down there; only have to go about 
twelve feet: We'll have water again in a 
couple of weeks. This is a great country, 
Mr. Pine. The people that stick through 
are going to do well out here.” 


Iv 


HE car stopped in front of the bank, and 

a minute later Nelson H. Pine was shak- 
ing hands with a fat, jolly little man who first 
welcomed him to Big Horn and later bub- 
bled appreciation for the balance of eight 
thousand dollars that would remain to the 
credit of the new depositor after Bud Jack- 
son had cashed his check. The banker from 
Center was amused. Eight thousand dol- 
lars! Small change. He had almost forgot- 
ten that such a sum constituted a fortune 
anywhere. 

“Mr. Pine,” said the ruler of finance in 
Big Horn, ‘‘I want your name on this list.” 
He extended a paper that was recognized 
instantly as pertaining to the very drive he 
had so indignantly spurned back in Center. 
Across the top was printed, ‘‘ For the relief 
of ——” The new settler read no farther. 
“Kurope!”’ heshouted. “‘No! By George! 
But if you want to raise a fund to help these 
people who are going out to Heaven only 
knows where in covered wagons I'll give— 
I'll give—well, I’ll give every cent I can 
spare. I haven’t got much left, but I think 
I could spare five hundred. I'll give that.” 
The banker opened his mouth to speak, but 
words failed him. 

“Listen,” whispered the sheriff, taking 
hold of Mr. Pine’s arm. ‘‘Don’t ever say 
anything like that again. It would make 
our people awful sore. They’re sensitive, 
Mr. Pine. They’re all broke and admit it, 
but they’re not paupers. They’ll come back 
as soon as it rains. Don’t start any talk 
like that or you’ll be in hot water right 
away. Just be a good neighbor like the 
rest of us try to be, but don’t say charity 
out this way or you'll be riding on a rail.”’ 

“Then why should I contribute to this?” 
Mr. Pine demanded angrily. 

“Local pride,” the banker explained, 
having recovered from his shock. ‘Our 
quota is only about five cents a head. We 
can afford that much and it will keep people 
from knowing about the drought.” 

“‘Hasn’t anything been printed at all 
about conditions out here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged. 
manage it?” 

“We just don’t let anything like that go 
out, Mr. Pine,” the banker answered. “It 
would give the country a black eye. We’re 
pioneers out here and we stick together.’ 

“Tll say you do. It’s remarkable.” 
Sheriff Potter and the banker beamed ap- 
preciation of this tribute while the sub- 
scription list was being signed and ma ked 
“ten cents—paid.”’ | 

“Do these people who are leaving |owe 
you money?” Mr. Pine asked. 

“Of course. But they come into the bank 
before they go, and give me their addresses. 


How do you 


They’ll all be back. Some of the ny: 
be pretty yellow before they’re p; 
I’ve been through droughts before. 
in a lifetime. This is a fine coun 
we've all got confidence in it.” 

“You're a great crowd. I’m p 
join such company.” : 

“Thanks. We’re glad to have yor 

They shook hands, then Mr. Pj 
to the sheriff: ‘Now, Potter, I’m; 
ask you and Jackson to take me 
the hardware store and give mea |} 
vice on tools for cleaning out a well.’ 
nodded assent. 

In the doorway of the hardy: 
porium stood the proprietor, Henry 
He was jingling five silver dollar 
right hand. 

“See those?”’ he asked. That 
greeting. 

Sheriff Potter winked at Bud | 
and Bud solemnly returned the wink 
the three men nodded affirmati 
answer to Decker’s inquiry. Mr. P 
wondering if silver dollars had 
curios in Big Horn. 

“T made those off eggs,” the he 
man explained. ‘Yes, sir, I made ti 
eggs. Tomorrow I’ll get ten mor 
dollars for chickens. That’s how I’ 
ing alive. The store is a net loss n 
I’m living off chickens.”’ 

Sheriff Potter interrupted this di 
to inform the merchant of Mr. Pine’ 
whereupon the merchant retired tot 
part of the store to produce the de 
tools. : 

Bud Jackson caught Mr. Pine’s e; 
tapped his forehead. 

“Decker’s a nut,” he explained. 
loco about chickens. It’s all he talks 
He'll try to sell you an incubator. 
buy one. Chickens grow wild here.’ 

Decker returned with the tools, ; 
them against the counter, and ad 
himself to Mr. Pine. 

“Want to see my chickens?” he 

“Yes,” declared the banker, “I 
like to.” 

“Well, then, I’ll be getting along 
Bud Jackson, ‘‘because you're hite 
for the rest of the day.” 

“That’s the truth,’’ Sheriff Potter 
“‘See you later.” 

They walked out together. Mr. 
conducted his new customer throu 
rear door, across three vacant lots, t 
a back gate and into the chicken yar 
rear of his home. 

“Tt’s all right to raise cattle when 
got water and grass,’’ he was saying 
if you’ve got to buy feed and pumy 
you can’t do it and break even. I 
the figures down in black and whit 
you look at them?” 

“T certainly will.” 

That afternoon went down in thet 
ten biography of Henry Decker as 
the happiest. in his life. Like m« 
thusiasts he had taken his pet theory 
place where it would meet the ma 
resistance. Never before had he e 
tered a man who would listen to 
three consecutive hours and actuall} 
up his statistics. 

There were tears of appreciation 
eyes when Mr. Pine finally said, “I 
Decker. Fix me up an outfit. You 
what I need.” 

The hardware dealer choked his en 
looked warily in all directions, ther 
pered: “I’ll get everything read 
send it out to you later, but not n 
heard Bud Jackson say he’s going 
you for a while. Maybe he'll fix youl 
He’s good at that. Don’t say any 
him about this deal or he’ll leay 
wouldn’t do a thing for you if h 
incubator on the place.” 

“Why not, Decker? Bud’s be 
on eggs.”’ 

“That don’t make any differe 
men like him, Mr. Pine. He’s 

(Continued on Page 11 
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For Finer 


Look for This Distinctive 
Cream Colored Surface— 
It Insures Lasting Beauty 


Don’t make a mistake when you buy 
plaster wall board. Know positively 
that you are getting the best quality 
your money will buy. Watch the color. 
Beaver Bestwall is the only plaster 
wall board with the distinctive cream 
colored surface. 


One important advantage of Beaver 
Bestwall is the superior and perma- 
nent beauty of decoration it makes 
possible. Its creamy fibre surfacing 
is specially calendered and primed. It 
saves dollars per room in painting costs. 
Ittakes paint or paper more artistically 
and allows of easy redecoration. 


And Beaver Bestwall further con- 
tributes to finer and more lasting re- 
sults. It is stronger by actual test. 
Severe blows will not break it. It will 
never warp, chip, crack or crumble. 
Jars will not loosen it. Moisture will 
not affect it. /t will not burn. Approved 
by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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TY WALL 


—__ PLASTER WALL BOARD 


Bestwall comes in square or beveled edge 
panels, three-eighths of an inch thick and four 
feet wide by six to ten feet long. It is quickly 
nailed to studs and joists, or to old wall ma- 
terials. When the joints are filled with plaster, 
it presents smooth, even walls and ceilings, 
ready for any type of decoration. 


BEAVER PRODUCTS 


for WALLS 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Bestwall 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
BeaverAmerican Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver Architectural 
and Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles 
and Slabs to meet every 
requirement of color and 
design 
Special Re-roofing 
Shingles 
Slate- and Smooth-sur- 
faced Roll Roofing, in 
weights and finishes for 
every use 
Built-to-order Roofs 


Roof Paints and Cement 
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Test It for Strength, Dura- 
bility, and Resistance to Fire 


Take a piece of genuine Beaver Best- 
wall. Try to break it—it is made of the 
highest quality of Gypsum Rock Plas- 
ter, correctly set for greatest strength. 
Its tough fibre surfacings give added 
rigidity to this stronger board. See 
how smoothly it takes paint or paper. 
Turn a blow torch upon it. Soak it in 
water, and note that it does not swell, 
nor is it affected in any way. Know that 


Beaver Bestwall is the quality plaster ¢ 
wall board. Mail the coupon for free at 

: i] The 

sample today. Test it and compare! Roe 

Products 

7 Co., Tae 


Dept. A-7 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
(or) Thorold,Canada 


a sample and literature describ- 
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Mail { 1S (or) The Beaver Board 
# Go. Ltd., 133-136 High 

F Holborn, London, England 

COU O | } ¢ ing your Beaver Bestwall plaster 
Y 4 wall board. I am also interested in 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
the other Beaver Products I have 
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‘Ihe BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then 


Proprietor MR. ROGERS 


Another “Bull” Durham adver- 
.' tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming, Watch forthem. 


Circulation 


ROGERS 


If You Want ol Look 
Like This—Dont Smoke. 


the World over they 


You are going to be dis- 
appointed when you look 
at the face in this Adver- 
tisement, It will be such 
a shock from the type of 


picked on me. I don’t 
smoke “Bull” Durham, so 
the Moral is IF YOU 
WR: SIMO Ee Lis 
YOU WIRE (NEVER 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


Faces you always see in 
Advertisements. They 
generally get some Guys 
face to use in a Collar or man not using it. 
Underwear Add that : 

looks like he was just y, Ke 

born for that Add. You Lt BE a ae 
never see him in real life PS. 
or anything that ever 
looked like ‘him. . These 
“Bull” Durham people 
conceived the idea of 
something new. They felt 
that you were tired look- 
ing at such handsome 
faces in Adds, it was so 
discouraging to men who 
looked at them because 
they knew they could 
never look like these fel- 
lows themselves. So they 
wanted a homely face 
that would be an inspira- 
tion to other homely 
men, (because there is a 
terrible lot of hard look- 
ing Birds among you 
readers). So after looking 


LOOK LIKE ME. I am 


the horrible example of a 


There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


In 1860 a blend of to- 
bacco was born — 
“Bull” Durham. On 
quality alone it has 
won recognition wher- 
ever tobacco is known. 
It still offers the pub- 
lic this—more flavor, 
more enjoyment and 
a lot more money 
left at the end of a 
week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
and cowmen can hate chickens when their 
stomachs are full of eggs just as easy as 
when they’re living on beef. Will you take 
my advice?” 

“All right, Decker. 
don’t.” 

As the sun slipped behind the horizon 
that evening Nelson H. Pine and Bud Jack- 
son sat side by side on the driver’s seat of a 
newly acquired secondhand truck, loaded 
with provisions, tools and household equip- 
ment. Again that unaccountable surge of 
happiness caught at the banker’s throat. 
He wanted to jump off the seat and run 
along beside the rumbling vehicle shouting 
and throwing stones. 

“Bud,”’ he said—by this time Jackson 
had become Bud—‘‘we ought to have a lit- 
tle powwow about wages. And, by the 
way, how much time can you spare me?” 

“T wouldn’t take wages, Mr. Pine. Not 
unless I was doing cow work. I’ll fix up 
those wells for you just as a favor.” ' 

“But suppose I insist on paying you?” 

“Then I’d charge one hundred dollars a 
day. That’s hard work and dangerous; I 
wouldn’t do it for a cent less than one hun- 
dred a day.” 

“All right, Bud. I can’t afford that.” 

““We don’t work much for wages out this 
way, Mr. Pine, except as cow hands. 
Mostly we trade work. I give you five days 
and you give me five days.” 

“Well, then, what am I going to give 
you?” 

““You’ve already given it; a new lease on 
life. I won’t quit you till you’re in good 
shape.” 

“Bud, I ordered two carloads of feed this 
afternoon.” 

“Going to carry the cattle through the 
winter, are you?”’ 

“No, I’m going to fatten them for market 
just as fast as I can.” 

“Well, that’s one way out. But after 
they’re sold, then what will you do? You 
won’t have any cattle.” 

“Tl wait until spring, and if it rains I 
may buy some more and start over.” 

“Yes, sir, lots of cattlemen do that nowa- 
days, but I never liked to. Spring just 
naturally ain’t spring to me without a calf 
crop. You'll miss these cattle when they’re 
gone, Mr. Pine; theranch will belonesome.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it, Bud, but I haven’t got 
money enough to risk carrying them 
through. Anyway, I'd finish with them 
half dead in the spring.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s hard either way. I’m glad 
I’m out from under. But I don’t think I 
could send cattle to market on bought feed. 
It’s all in the way a man was raised, and I 
wasn’t raised to do such a thing. My pa 
always considered that low-down.” 

The rest of the journey was made in si- 
lence. Mr. Pine wanted to laugh aloud, but 
didn’t dare to, and that fact added to his 
entertainment. He wanted to laugh be- 
cause he had committed what Bud Jackson 
would consider a crime; he had purchased 
an incubator. And now he sat beside this 
guardian of cow-country traditions in the 
role of a guilty wretch forced to silence. It 
was a new world and vastly entertaining. 
But there was danger in it too. Only about 
two thousand dollars of unpledged cash 
now remained between himself and disaster, 
with winter coming on and a drought in 
progress. Strange, he meditated, that such 
a situation should bring relief to tired 
nerves. But it was working magic already. 

At noon on the fifth day of his glorious 
adventure Mr. Pine was broiling bacon 
when he happened to look out the open 
window and see Bud Jackson galloping 
across the pasture and waving his hat. 

“We've got water!’ he yelled. “Come 
on out and see it. Within ten feet of the 
top. Come on out!” 

“Great work, Bud!’’ That seemed less 
than adequate, still it was all he could 
think of at the moment. Water, he medi- 
tated; to think that water can mean so 
much. And he always thought wehtert{ist 
grew in pipes. Pushing the skillet of bacon 
to one side, he hurried out of the house and 
mounted a horse. 


You know and I 


‘might. 


Augus Zz 
. 


“You'll have visitors now,” Bud 
they stood beside the well. ‘“And] 
I better give you a little more adyic 
put a cigar box with a slit in it here 
well. Folks will drop in a nickel or; 
whatever they can afford, when the 
for water.’ 

“Why, Bud, I wouldn’t charge th 
ate ” 

“T thought you wouldn’t. That 
I told you. It’s for them, Mr. Pine, 
you. It makes them feel better abo 
ing for the water. If they can’t p: 
mark on the box how many barr 
' “Allright, Bud. What shall Tdoy 
nickels and dimes?” 

“Well, you might give them te 
poor people in Europe, Mr. Pine, 
don’t need them for gasoline.” 

“All right, Bud. Let’s eat.” 

“Fat is correct. I could claw upa: 
load of groceries today. I’ve beeny 
since five o’clock. What have we g 

“Bacon and eggs.” 

“Hot stuff! Any canned peaches 

“e Yes.”’ 

“We're eating fancy since yo 
charge. I’ll race you to the house.’ 
so they raced. 

“It’s like getting out of jail to ha 
load off my mind,’’ Bud remarked ; 
walked through one of the corrals. 
horned heads were bent low over thi 
boxes. ‘‘I sure do like to see eat 
Prices aren’t much, though, Mr. P 
account of so much poor stuff being 
to market. Do you think you'll 
even?” 

“That’s all I’m trying to do, Buc 

‘Well, I reckon you'll do that. T 
ter than risking the winter. Still yo 
know how awful you’ll feel when 
comes and no calf crop.” 

“T’m a business man, Bud.” 

“Yes, sir, I can see that. You'c 
money ranching, but I don’t think 
ever be a sure-enough cowman.” M 
managed to conceal his smile by | 
back at the cattle. 

It was on the tenth day of the ¢ 
adventure that Bud rode across the] 
much more slowly because this fi 
brought bad news. The second an 
wells had failed to improve under | 
gery. Mr. Pine listened to this anr 
ment almost with pleasure, for now 
more certain than ever that he had nm 
mistake in deciding to dispose of the 
What if the best well should again f 
In fact, all of them might | 
Others had done so. But along wit 
reflections came the tingle of adv 
Here he was, far from everything th 
made up his life, surrounded by 4 
ocean of rolling prairie that was no 
pasture. In the barns and somewl 
the railroad tracks was feed for his 
Out on the prairie were one good W 
two poor ones. Every cent he owned 
soon be pledged for supplies. But 
happy. Suddenly it occurred to ! 
Bud ate his sixth fried egg, that the 
no longer any reason for delay in the 
ery of the incubator. He went to tl 
phone and called Henry Decker’s 0 

‘‘What have you bought now? 
asked, after listening to the convel 

‘An incubator.” 

“You finally went and done it, el 

“Yes, Bud.” 

“Well, I’ll be going tomorrow. | 
ished up the wells and showed you 
feed the cattle. You’rein pretty | gu 
now, so I’ll be going tomorrow.” 

“Why not just loaf around a whil 
What’s the hurry?” 

“Mr. Pine, I wouldn’t stay on an} 
where But that’s all right, 11 
Lots of folks have them, so we'll just 

ioe > 

“All right Bud. We'll just for 
Have some more peaches?”’ 1 

“Thanks.” | 

Vv 
Nee quiet that might he 
come depressing lonesomeness 
down over the ranch after Bud’s d 
(Continued on Page 113 


| (Continued from Page 110) 

| was shot through with anxieties. 
was an endurance race in progress be- 

e the feed boxes, the incubator, the 

unt and winter. Not that winter would 

ysnow or cold. Far from it. But the 
aon of winter would be a factor in suc- 
failure. For that matter there might 
| any spring. Even more immediate, 
sve the race between the feed boxes 

‘ie incubator. Mr. Pine had used up 

eater portion of a tablet in estimating 

Il his reserves would be poured into 

cttle venture by the time the first cash 

ys could come in. Whatever gap there 
yi to be between the exhaustion of his 
junds and the return of cash must be 
id with profits from the chicken yard. 
yrofits were not his goal, however. He 
| need very little cash. What he 

id more than anything else was broiled 

Jn to round out a healthy diet. Henry 

ir had shown him how to raise little 

e's of green food for the poultry and 

;1uch grain to give them. 

[idays now were filled with tasks from 
until long after dark. But he was 
. This was a real fight, the very kind 

ni wanted. In the event of delays, 

doubtless, would not be denied him, 
was resolved not to ask for it. The 

e had been caught by the drought and 

ight to credit; he had moved in dur- 

fe drought and could make no such 

n Whatever credit was extended to 

w must come out of the community’s 

y eager remainder that was obviously 

i:common. Moreover, these pioneers 

ytheir business and felt confident of 
¢entual outcome; Mr. Pine admitted 
ily that he was gambling. Therefore 
riolved to gamble on cash or admit 
ui. 
nit storms now became more and more 
yunt. Sometimes they lasted three 

s During one of them it was necessary 

ha to follow the fences in order to avoid 

oing lost within two hundred yards of 
kek door. One day while he broiled 

o for his noon meal a fist appeared 

i: behind the crust of fine dust on the 

dwpane; above the roar of the wind 

1erd it tap indistinctly. He opened the 
ih and Sheriff Potter wriggled in. 

Ferything all right?’’ he asked, sur- 

it the room. 

‘Ys. You’re just in time for lunch.” 

‘God. I’m hungry. Storm caught me 

th road. Where’s water?’’ 

‘I that bucket.” 
rT performing the usual rite and drink- 

hif a glass the sheriff produced a large 

ebf paper. 

— going to build the dam,” he an- 

md, 

e you're not going to ask me for a 

aon?” 

1), no. It’s not a donation affair. 

issue. What we want you to do is 

serour assessment about 12 per cent. 
unt to make a good showing on as- 
snnts so the bonds will have a market. 

ns a waterworks for the town and a 

lerrigation. It’s a sound project all 


nt Will you raise your assessment?’ 


‘Gtainly. Do I just sign that paper?” 
“hat’s all. Sign right here. We're all 
nit, Mr. Pine. That dam ought to have 
Nuilt years ago, but it took a lesson to 
kes up. The drought is going to be a 
ablessing to this whole country. There 
I:le dam sites all through this part of 
Site and nearly every county out this 
Y on its toes now to get action as soon 
‘Pag comes. We’re raising assessments, 
t W'll make the local tax rate lower, so 
lit won’t cost much. Just the state 
Ibe higher, and if it stays dry we’ll go 
arvars to the state; if it rains we’re sit- 
 -etty regardless.” 
M Pine signed on the dotted line. Then 
Yat down tolunch. _ 
ts of people going out this week,”’ the 
Tiremarked. “I passed twenty wagons 
t pfore the storm. They’re in it now, 
ordevils. Remember that fellow I 
he with the day you came out?” 
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“His horses died on the road. Kids and 
all walked the last eighty miles.” 

“Terrible!” 

“Vl bet the kids enjoyed it, Mr. Pine. 
Oh, I’ve got a message for you. Man 
named Chandler has been getting water 
from your well; wants to know if he can 
bring you two cords of wood. He’d like to 
do it if you can use the wood.”’ 

“Tell him yes. Where did he get the 
wood?” 

“About eight miles from here; there’s a 
big grove in the bend of the river. He 
and his boys went there and cut it.” 

“And he wants to give it to me, eh?” 

“Sure. He’s much obliged for the water. 


He and the boys will help you out any time. 


you need them. They’re raising chickens 
too. That’s why they’re still here. I must 
get along now. I’ve got a lot more assess- 
ment sheets to deliver.” 

“You’re not going out in this storm?” 

“Yep. I’m used to’em. So long.” 

“Good-by, Potter.” 

A moment later the window slammed be- 
hind his heels. 

The storm lasted two days, ended sud- 
denly, and on the third day resumed opera- 
tions. On the fourth day Mr. Pine’s 
solitude was interrupted by the telephone. 
Sheriff Potter was on the line. 

“Want you to come in just as soon as the 
storm’s over,” he said. ‘‘We’re going to 
have a dance and barbecue. It’s to cele- 
brate that business I explained to you. Ev- 
erybody has signed up and we’ll have a dam 
next year. Will you come?” 

“Can’t do it, Potter. Awfully sorry.” 

“Why, you’ve got to. The whole 
county’ll be there. What makes you think 
you can’t?” 

“T’m mothering two hundred baby 
chickens.” 

Something suspiciously like a groan 
greeted this announcement, then the re- 
ceiver clicked into the hook. 

On the following day Mr. Pinesummoned 
his neighbor, Chandler, and conferred with 
him on the condition of the cattle. It was 
their consensus of opinion, after a tour 
along the line of feed boxes, that three car- 
loads of cattle were ready for market. Mr. 
Pine walked into his house grinning like a 
boy with a new red wagon. He had won! 
And with a good margin. 

Cautiously at first, but later with more 
assurance, the amateur ranchman moved 
his cattle to the railroad loading chute, car- 
load after carload, bound for the packing 
houses. It was great fun to watch the mar- 
ket reports. And now there were telegrams 
for him almost every day. Finally a check! 
The round little banker of Big Horn looked 
at it sadly when Mr. Pine thrust it under 
the brass-barred window. 

“Couldn’t hold out, eh?’ he asked. It 
was a triumph to be able to say: “‘I cleared 
about $100 on that carload. I think I’ll 
break better than even on the whole lot.” 
The banker stared, dubious of the estimate, 
while Mr. Pine hurried across the street to 
the grocery store. He had decided on a 
celebration of his own, and the principal in- 
gredients would be a can of asparagus and 
a pound of butter as fitting side dishes for 
his first platter of broiled chicken. Bread 
dipped in hot bacon grease was becoming a 
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trifle too prosaic. For the first time he 
would be able to eat profits instead of capi- 
tal. Dining on velvet, he called it. Never 
had the prospect of a dinner been so ex- 
citing. 

The following month was crowded with 
bills of lading, telegrams, checks, selection 
of cattle to make up carloads, feeding young 
chickens, watching the incubator and oc- 
casional efforts to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bud Jackson. The latter might 
eventually have borne fruit in view of the 
great activity on the ranch, in which the 
Chandler family was now taking what Bud 
considered his rightful place, but just as he 
was about to forgive the incubator the first 
winter rain fell. In fact, it was the first real 
rain in fifteen months. Big Horn was hys- 
terical with joy. People shouted foolish 
things at one another in high, shrill voices; 
they walked along the streets, grinning as 
though they had just listened to a good 
joke. Merchants brought out what little 
remained of their stocks of goods and piled 
articles indiscriminately in their show win- 
dows. 

“T’ll tell you what we ought to do,” Mr. 
Chandler remarked. ‘“‘We ought to kill 
a beef. What do you say, Mr. Pine?” 

“Why kill a beef when we’ve got all these 
chickens? I like them better.” 

Five male Chandlers registered disap- 
pointment. They were silent for ten sec- 
onds, then the father of the tribe returned 
to the attack. 

“Do you realize,”’ he asked, “that we’ve 
been living on chicken for thirteen months?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

“T’m so sick of broiled chicken. Say, 
Mr. Pine, you just can’t imagine how hun- 
gry we are for beef.” 

“Then beef it is. Shall we barbecue it?” 

“Mr. Pine, we’re going to barbecue it and 
broil it and stew it and boil it and bake it. 
We'll cook it all the ways there are, and if 
you don’t watch me close I’ll eat some 
raw.” 

The feast began on the following day, 
and continued during three succeeding 
days. Neighbors were summoned from all 
directions and came in relays, as their work 
permitted. The whole countryside was 
dotted now with people at work in the 
fields. 

Everybody seemed to be plowing; men, 
women, boys, and even little girls rode trac- 
tors. Some were plowing their own fields, 
others were plowing for absent friends. 
Every day now the train brought back one 
or more girls between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty; they would do what they could to 
get the farms ready for spring, while their 
fathers and brothers continued to work for 
wages or on shares elsewhere. Bud Jackson 
bought a tractor and a string of plows to 
drag behind it. Without asking for orders 
or bargaining for wages he plowed far and 
wide. 

“They’ll pay,” he explained to Mr. Pine 
one afternoon when they met in the bank. 
“Sure they’ll pay. The work has got to be 
done. Wouldn’t you pay?” 

Mr. Pine looked inquiringly at the 
banker, who said: ‘‘Bud ought to do right 
well this spring. When a good rain comes 
early like this you can figure on a fine 
This is a great country, Mr. Pine. 


year. 
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Theré¢ isn’t finer country on earth. When we 
get the dam and a waterworks I wouldn’t 
be surprised to see this town shoot ahead 
to four or five thousand population. I wish 
I could get hold of about $100,000 right 
now to help these people to a good start on 
their come-back.”’ 

“Would that much help?” It seemed 
incredible that such a small sum could af- 
fect the life of a community. 

““Yes, sir, that’s just about what we need. 
Most of the loans would run from $200 to 
$500.” 

“T think I can get that for you.” 

“What!” 

Mr. Pine turned to call Bud Jackson, who 
appeared to be leaving. 

“Bud,” he said, “‘would you like to take 
over the ranch again?” 

“No, sir. All the cattle are gone. I 
don’t ride herd on chickens. Better ask the 
Chandlers.” 

“All right, Bud. 
pardon.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Are you serious about this matter?” 
asked the banker. 

“‘T am,”’ replied Mr. Pine. ‘I am presi- 
dent of the Fifth National Bank of Center. 
I think we can spare you one hundred 
thousand on the usual terms. I’m going 
back there at once and see about it. We 
ought to be developing relations with this 
section of the country. I like your spirit. 
Just excuse me until I telephone Chandler.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Pine said, “‘Ev- 
erything’s O. K. I can leave in five days.” 

“You’re not kidding me?” the banker 
asked. 

“Not at all. I mean business. Look me 
up in the book. You’ll find my picture. It’s 
easy enough for me to identify myself.” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Pine, whatever 
brought you out here?” 

“Vacation.” 

“Well, well. Of all things. 
awful worried about you.” 


T’ll do that. I beg 


I’ve been 
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“TT’S a special meeting,’ Nelson H. Pine, 

Jr., was explaining to Doctor Living- 
stone over the telephone. ‘“‘A special meet- 
ing of the board. My father has returned 
from his vacation.” 

“Back early, isn’t he? 
health?” 

“You'll be a better judge of that than I 
am, doctor, but he looks ten years younger 
to me.”’ 

“That’s fine. I’ll be there. Two o’clock, 
did you say?”’ 

“Two o’clock.” 

The board convened at half-past two, 
with Nelson H. Pine, Sr., at the head of the 
table. He seemed to have quite a lot to 
say, but the directors were more interested 
in observing the vigor of his manner, the 
firmness of his voice. Nelson H. Pine’s 
well-known decisive manner had returned. 
No trace of nervousness remained. 

“Gentlemen,” he was saying, “this bank 
has scarcely entered upon the great career 
of usefulness that lies ahead. We must 
catch a new vision of this nation, a people 
scattered far and wide over a vast continent 
that they have barely occupied and are now 
just beginning to tame. We cannot com- 
pare ourselves with Europe. The conditions 
are totally different. However great our 
urban and industrial development may ap- 
pear against a background of world history, 
we must seek new bases of comparison here 
at home. We must make comparisons based 
upon the difference between the actual and 
the potential development of our resources. 
I went away tired and bored, feeling that 
this bank had about reached its zenith. I 
come back convinced that we are barely 
started.” 

“You're looking fine,’’ said Doctor Liv- 
ingstone. ‘What have you been doing?” 

Mr. Pine hesitated a moment, then said, 
“Research work in early American history.” 

“Well, of all the fool things! But you’re 
evidently quite well again. Want to get 
back on the job?” 

“Wither that or a fight.” 

“Good! I think you'll get the job.” 


How is his 


’ “How My Feet rs 
» Would Enjoy That!” 


“How I envy the children on 
these scorching, sultry days. I 
think if I could just walk over that 
cool, green grass in my bare fect I 
wouldn't mind the heat quite so 
much. But as it is now, it seems to 
me that my feet burn so, it makes 
me hotter than ever. If anyone else 
asks me that fool question about 
whether it is hot enough for me I 
think I will scream. I don’t know 
when I have minded the heat quite 
so much as I do today.”’ 

* * * 


Cantilever Shoes are giving thou- 
sands of men and women telief from 
puffy, burning feet. They allow 
Nature’s cooling system 
to operate efficiently by 
freeing the circulation and 
permitting the feet to keep 
cool, comfortable, active. 

In Cantilever Shoes your 
whole foot is free to act with 
the easy flexibility that Nature 
intends: they are modeled after 
the natural lines of the foot and are flexible 
from toe to heel. This flexibility permits the 
foot muscles to exercise and build up the 


springy strength needed to hold the 26 
bones of the foot in strong, resilient arches. 


For women there are shoes to wear with 
every sort of cool, summery frock and each 
style contains the helpful, comfortable 
Cantilever features. Men, too, will enjoy 
hot weather foot comfort in Cantilevers. 


Stop in at the nearest Cantilever store to- 
day and notice the change as soon as you put 
your tired feet into the shoe which gives re- 
lief and foot comfort combined with good 
taste and style. If you do not know the 


address of a convenient Cantilever store, 
use the coupon. 


Cansleves 
Shoe 


forMen and ‘Women 
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and so did Beany. Pewt sed his old hine 
leg was all swole up and as stiff as a jinger 
coky and he limpt terrible. Beany sed he 
was swole up terrible and he always is swole 
up ennyway there but he cood walk all rite. 

so we took our bows and arrers and 
started pluging things. Pewt sed i coodent 
plug an arrer from my back yard to old Si 
Smiths store. i bet i cood and I let ding. 
well what do you think it went jest strait 
for old Sis winder and jest befoar it got 
there old Squire Lane whitch has a shop on 


the other side of the street come out of Sis _ 


door in his shirt sleeves and without enny 
hat and the arrer hit him bang on his old 
bald head. he had a bag of flower in his 
arms and a haff dozen of egs and of coarse 
he droped boath bags and busted evry eg. 
then he began to sware and look round and 
found the arrer and pict it up and he and 
old Si and Charles Fifeeld and 2 or 3 others 
looked it over to see if it had enny naim on 
it i gess. then he started for Beanys house 
as fast as he cood go and we skined down 
throug our back garden and over the ferse 
and down throug Sam Dires yard and down 
South Street. he went up to Pewts and 
over to my house so mother sed and he told 
mother he thouvgt one of the Bruce boys 
done it and that he will find out if it taiks 
the rest of his life. so we have got to be 
cairful. well we pluged 2 or 3 dogs and 
some cats and down on Clifford street we 
see a big yeller cat setting on the front steps 
of old decon Robinson with a big red bow 
on his neck. well Pewt let ding with a 
arrer that he had put a brad in and hit him 
rite in the back and he gumped nearly a rod 
evry gump and went off flying leeving the 
arrer in the yard. well we wated a while 
and nobody come out and Pewt sed he wood 
give me the arrer if i wood get it. so I went 
up and peeked round the side of the house 
and coodent see nobody and so i went up 
and had jest stuped over to pick up the ar- 
rer when old decon come out of the shed 
and befoar i cooed get going he grabbed me 
by the neck and shook me and batted me 
on the head and licked me with a strap and 
while he was doing that old Squire Lane 
come along and asted him what he was lick- 
ing me for and what i had did and when he 
told him old Squire he told him to give me 
to him when he had got through with me 
and he give me 2 or 3 more bats and 
handed me over to old Squire and he shook 
me and batted me round while old decon 
broak my arrer into 500 milion peaces and 
cut my bow into a thousand peaces with 
a ax. 

well while the old Squire was lambasting 
me 2 men come along whitch i dident know 


(Continued from Page 10) 


but whitch i had saw befoar and sed what 
has he did and old Squire he sed i had hit 
him in the head with a arrer and broaken 9 
dozen of egs and a bag of flower and he 
showed them a bunch on his head where the 
arrer had hit him. old decon he sed i had 
shot a arrer neerly throug his pett cat and 
the 2 men they sed i must be the cuss 
whitch had broak 2 winders in their house 
and they told the squire to give me to them 
when he had got throug with me and the 
squire give me 2 more bats and three shaiks 
and one slam and give me to the 2 men and 
they begun to ast me if i had broak their 
winders and i sed no and they sed dont you 
tell us enny dam lise or we will lick it out of 
you and i sed yes i broak them and one 
feller sed to the other i gnew you done it 
you young helbird and he asted me my 
naim andi told him my naim was Clarence 
Purinton whitch is Pewt you know and he 
sed i thougt so and i will see your father and 
he will have to pay for them winders. so 
then they let me go without licking me. 
ennyway i had lost my bow and arrer and 
had been licked by 2 diferent men. 

i found Beany and Pewt laffing their 
heads off becaus i got licked so i went home. 
i dont cair to go with fellers like them. soi 
will never speek to them again as long as i 
live if i live 200 milion years. i bet when 
them 2 men go down to see Pewts father 
Pewt will laff out of the other side of his 
mouth. 

March 27, 186— today is Sunday. i am 
all rite today xcept some black and blew 
marks on me but i dident get licked. old 
Squire Lanecome down tomy house last nite 
and tol father about what i done to him and 
showed him the bunch on his old bald head 
and wanted pay for his old flower and his 
oldegs. father he called me in and asted me 
about it and if i done it and i sed i done it 
and father asted me what i done it for and 
i sed Pewt stumped me to plug an arrer 
down to Si Smiths store and i dident meen 
to hit him but he come out of old Sis store 
jest in time to get the arrer in the head and 
i was sorry. then father he sed why dident 
you tell him you was sorry and i sed i was 
scat of him becaus he was swaring and 
father he sed well Squire i will pay for the 
egs and the flower and 
i will see that he is 
moar cairful nex time 
and he give old Squire 
fifty cents and old 
Squire sed that is all 
rite George but aint 
you going to tan his 


VIIY DID I GeT LICKED? 


pF. 
August ij, 


hide for him and i sed he licked me on 
it father ‘and father he sed is that 
and old Squire he sed yes i chas 
sevearly and father sed what in hell 
do that for and Squire he sed 
deserved it and father sed it do; 
dam bit of odds i dont alow nobody 
to lick my boy and dont you eye 
lay the weight of your finger on } 
if you do you will have a biger b 
your old head than that arrer give 
old Squire he took his fifty cents ani 
out lifely. Mother told father he 
augt to talk so to a nabor but fathe 
wasent going to have enny bald he 
marsh hork lick his boy and moth 
hard not to laff but she had to. 
well what do you think. last n 
men went down to Pewts and t 
father that Pewt broak 2 wind 
bow and arrer. Mister Puring 
father he sed how do you know it 
ence and both fellers sed we coug 
he sed he done it and we asted him 
naim was and he sed it was Cla: 
ington, and Pewts father he s 
there enny other boys with him 
fellers sed no there wasent only 
so they jawed and jawed and bot 
sed they wood have Pewt arested fi 
desent behavier and bimeby Pe 
he give them fifty cents rather 
Pewt arested and sent to jale and 
off and when Pewt come home 
licked him and sent him to bed 
ent beleeve him when he sed it 
instead of him so i gess Pewt wont 
is so smart. Beany told me abou’ 
sed that Pewts father laid on th 
good shape and maid Pewt holler 
Pewt has got to stay in the yard 
it has been a very plesent sunday 
they dident have enny chirch at the 
tarial becaus the minister whitch was: 
to preech has got the meezles, 
to the congregationel chirch and oli 
Barrows preeched the way of th 
gresor is hard. i thougt of Pewt. 
have did him good to hear that sé 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will ap 
early issue. 
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Please send me the address of the Cantilever 
store nearest me. 
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)INT and varnish have no boundaries in their usefulness. They | their destructive work. Paint and varnish continually defeat these 

te needed where we live, where we work, and where we play. | relentless enemies of health, wealth, beauty and cheerful living. 
it lesson is seen as clearly in the pleasures of life as in the | Eternal vigilance is the watchword. As you follow the trail of 
pry, the office, or the home. Rust paint and varnish remember this — 
icrot, wear, tear and dirt are ever at SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. “Save the surface and you save all.” 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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I had heard it said or had read some- 
where that the modern woman in her for- 
ward march develops herself away from 
timidity. Here before me was an example 
of the truth of the claim. To remove fear 
from life is to create chaos; but to subdue 
useless fears, trivial alarms and petty nerv- 
ousness is clearly a character gain beyond 
price. 

With sudden mortification, I realized 
that of us two—this girl and myself—it 
was I, not she, who was the victim of embar- 
rassment. Time had reversed the process, 
and here was I conducting myself like a 
bashful Victorian maiden who had been ad- 
dressed by a stranger on a foggy night. As 
I did not fancy myself in so modest a char- 
acter, self-respect demanded a counter 
offensive. 

Accordingly I said, ‘“‘As you were first to 
suggest it, do you mind if I smoke?” 

“Do,” said she. 

*“Won’t you?”’ And I offered the packet. 

She said, “‘No.” 

I said, ‘Don’t you ever?” 

““Sometimes.”’ 

“P’raps you don’t care for Virginias?”’ 

She did not reply, and I told her I never 
smoked anything else. At that she folded 
her newspaper once and once again, took off 
her hat, pitched it into the rack, ran her 
fingers comb fashion through her exciting 
hair, looked at me with the kind of pitying 
wonder with which a taxi driver looks ata 
hansom cab and said, “If you must talk, 
talk. Don’t just say things.” 

After a deep and thoughtful pause I re- 
plied, “I suppose the ethics of the situation 
demand that I shouldn’t talk, but I’m very 
much afraid I shall have to. It’s five years 
since I talked to a real English girl and 
that’s excuse enough for any man.” 

She betrayed a quickening interest. 

“Five years! Have you been in prison?” 

“Technically, yes; actually, no.” 

“Wither you have or you haven’t.” 

“Then I haven’t.’’ I saw the interest 
die out of her hazel eyes, and added, ‘‘Un- 
less you would call Central Africa a prison.” 

“Oh, so that’s it!” saidshe. ‘‘And I sup- 
pose you’re in a hurry to find someone to 
listen to your experiences. Go ahead.’ 

“You’re entirely wrong, Miss Prothero; 
that’s the last thing I want to do.” 

I marked the puzzled frown at the men- 
tion of her name—a frown which gave way 
to a look of comprehension as her quick 
brain grasped the source of my information. 
Then her eyes went above my head. 

“Been reading my labels, Mr. 
Praed?”’ 

Her swiftness startled me. 

“Tt’s a most enthralling pastime,’ I said. 
“I was busy constructing your personality 
from your luggage when you came in.”’ 

“Mine or my father’s?” 

“Then I was right and he is your father?” 

““Who—The Mule? Yes.” 

“T owe you an apology for that too.’’ 

“You don’t. I like that part of his repu- 
tation better than any other. The name 
fits him like a silk sock. How did you know 
he was called The Mule?” 

““T happened to remember it.’’ 

“All the Protheros are like that,’’ she 
went on; “stubborn as what for, and al- 
ways stubborn about different things. We 
never agree and we never give way.” 

She looked at me with half-closed eyes 
and a puckered brow—a painter’s look. 

“Yes—what?”’ I asked, for she seemed 
to be searching for something. 

“Your eyebrows. They’re up-ended like 
father’s and like mine. They don’t droop. 
That’s queer.’ 

“Why queer?” 

“Tt’s one of the signs—that and a sora 
cut line above the corners of the mouth. 
Turn a bit. You’ve got that too—clearly.” 

“What does it imply?” 

“‘Obstinacy, of course. Are you?” 

“Well,” I acknowledged, “if I tackle 
anything I like to see it through.” 

She nodded. 
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“Sometimes that’s useful; sometimes it 
makes people wooden-headed and ego- 
tistic; sometimes it accounts for them be- 
ing packed off to outlandish places.”’ 

I sat upright. 

“Are you suggesting I’ve been packed off 
to an outlandish place?”’ 

She threw up her head and laughed. 

“Shouldn’t wonder; both you and father. 
I can imagine the W. O. and the Colonial 
Office getting together and saying, ‘This 
man is all right and does his job well, but 
let him do it in some place where he’ll get 
on as few people’s nerves as possible. 
Hence, Ponta Rico.” 

I grinned at the shrewdness of her in- 
sight, more especially as I could imagine a 
similar consultation in the board room of 
the firm of Ribault, Zealer & Palatine. 

“Apart from a very unfilial analysis of 
the motives which inspired your father’s 
appointment, what sort of place is Ponta 
Rico?” I asked. 

“Never been there?”’ I shook my head. 
“Tt’s a comic-opera sort of place; a mix-up 
of the Rock of Gibraltar, the Caves at 
Granada, any old Mediterranean port, a 
German beer garden, the Kasbah at Algiers, 
with a spice of Monte Carlo thrown in. 
Pure—or perhaps impure—cosmopolitan. 
No one has begun to understand it. Per- 
haps that’s why they sent father there, be- 
cause he never understands anything but 
his own point of view, which he administers 
according to the terms of the Manual of 
Military Law and Kings Regs. It’s a regu- 
lar hotchpotch of pseudo society people— 
Jews from the Levant, semi-Orientals, 
Portuguese and, just recently, rather at- 
tractive English ex-army officers who boot- 
leg whisky to the States. If you haven’t 
been, you should go. When it was German 
owned they made some efforts to organize 
it as an Atlantic naval and military base; 
but as it was perfectly clear the English 
fleet could have blown it out of the water, 
they more or less let it go. A few old dug- 
outs were left in charge, but Prussian spirit 
does not prosper away from Prussian soil— 
the climate beat them and they degenerated 
into professional drinkers who were too 
drunk even to rattle their sabers. That’s 
about all, except that there’s a casino, a 
perfectly disgraceful old town which is go- 
ing to be demolished, a lot of bougainvillea 
and pig lilies and something in the air which 
makes people very affectionate and quarrel- 
some.”’ 

The lucid picture of the island of Ponta 
Rico coming from lips of such a youngster 
fairly startled me. Her drollery of phrase, 
good-natured cynicism and clear outlook 
marked Miss Philida Prothero as a girl in a 
class all by herself. 

“T suppose,” I said, “now the island is 
under British rule, everything is changed.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not it. A few bugles are blown in the 
main squares, but tom-toms rattle and 
guitars twang up the side streets. I don’t 
think England has made up her mind what 
to do with Ponta Rico yet. The navy re- 
gards it with a covetous eye and the mer- 
cantile marine talks about it as a coal port, 
but there’s only one potty little harbor and 
the water’s too deep to build a bigger one. 
Some of the blither politicians are in favor 
of trying to push it as a winter resort— 
roulette, t¢r aux pigeons, and Lenglen play- 
ing tennis on hard courts. That way, prop- 
erly advertised, it would pay like smoke.” 

“A casino on British soil! That’s a 
startling thought.” 

“The world has grown up a bit in the last 
five years.” 

I had observed as much without being 
told. 

“And how does your father contemplate 
such an arrangement?” 

‘With indignation, of course; but that 
means nothing. Father is always indignant 
about other people’s ideas. He sees them 
through bushy brows. Ponta Rico is his 
toy, his painted fortress, his box of soldiers, 


He cannot tolerate commercial enterprise 
or the thought of people enjoying them- 
selves. His idea of a real picnic is a declara- 
tion of war. Anything in the nature of 
peace is abhorrent to him—even in the 
home. He’s all for the martial stuff.” 

“Then I take it he’s in favor of turning 
Ponta Rico into a naval base.” 

. “Good heavens, no! He doesn’t approve 
of sailors or battleships or war vessels. The 
only floating thing that has his approval is 
a transport. Father speaks of the navy as 
the junior service.” 

“You merciless critic,’’ I said, and shook 
my head at her, when to my astonishment 
she produced a totally different side to her 
character—a tenderness which I had not 
expected. 

““T’m not, really. We fight; but that’s 
because I’m fond of him and fighting 
pleases him.” 

“And your mother?” I asked. 

“Mother gave up the fight almost before 


I can remember.”’ 


“T’m sorry.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right; though I do miss 
her. It must sound stupid to talk of miss- 
ing someone you’ve almost forgotten.” 

“Not at all. It’s possible to miss people 
you’ve never even met. I’ve discovered 
the truth of that in more times and places 
than I care to think about.” 

“From a sense of loneliness, you mean?” 

“Yes, picturing the kind of people you 
wish to be with and doubting if you’ll ever 
have the luck to run up against such a one.” 

Miss Philida looked at me critically but 
not unkindly. Then she said, almost to 
herself, ‘‘No, that would be unfair.” 

“Wh? What would be unfair?” 

“‘T was on the point of accusing you of 
putting down the lonely man’s barrage.”’ 

The shade of laughter at the back of her 
eyes was infectious. 

“*Pon my soul,” I replied honestly, ‘TI 
believe I was nearly doing so. Anyway, 
I'll not deny a sense of gratitude for the 
luck of having met you.” 

“All right,” she nodded, ‘‘I won’t re- 
proach you. It’s the sort of male civility 
that sooner or later was bound to come.”’ 

“Agreed, but in this case do me the jus- 
tice of believing I am sincere.” 

“T suppose if I hadn’t spoken to a man 
for five years I should pay him compli- 
ments. Scarcity is a fine incentive to appre- 
ciation.” 

“Tf I knew you better,’ I said, ‘‘I should 
make you eat your words, whatever that 
may mean.” 

She was not disturbed by the threat. She 
was looking away from me, engaged appar- 
ently in a thought wrestle with a difficult 
opponent. 

“T’d like to know what’s puzzling you,” 
I queried. 

Her answer was surprising. 

“Your good faith. If all men are liars 
I’m wondering what class to put you in. 
No, that isn’t offensive. It’s rather fun. 
I’m asking myself how a man who’s been 
separated for ages from the society of 
women can pretend to have enjoyed a 
geographical discourse from the first young 
woman he meets.”’ 

“The fact remains,” said I. 

“‘A man who has been picturing the kind 
of girl he would like to be with.” 

“Well?” 

She looked me square in the face. 

“Deny if you can,” she said, “‘that your 
picture was of a totally different kind— 
sparkling eyes, tripping toes, a song, a 
dance, a supper téte-a-téte, whispered frag- 
ments of nonsense, touching hands, fairy 
lights and some small tenderness on a river- 
side lawn, with saxophones playing heay- 
enly jazz in the not-too-far distance.” 

“Philida Prothero,”’ I said, “‘to prove all 
men are liars by the exception who speaks 
the truth, I admit with shame that 
picture of my picture is right to the utter- 
most detail.” 

Out popped the gay trickling laugh. 


-month.” 


‘and hung like grubby curtains fron 


“Tt’s divine of you to confess it; 
could it be otherwise?’’ 
And then I’ll be hanged if that i 
train didn’t pull up with a jolt in 
Station! i 
Miss Philida got up and held out a} 
to me. : 
“Have a good time—paint you 
and enjoy yourself.” 
“At least,” I said, “you’ll let me ¢ 
you to Victoria.” a 
She became instantly grave. 
“Nigel Praed,’” she said, “y 
much too good a face to beha 
schoolboy. It’s been fun mee’ 
leave it at that.” 
“Leave it until when?” 
She smiled. 
“T am always at home offici 
second and fourth Wednesday 


“Address?” 
“Government House, Ponta R 
“Thanks,”’ said I, ‘‘and what a 
ing this Tuesday?” 
“Weather permitting, I shall be’ 
in the sea at Hardelot.” 
It was then I realized how genero 
lady is Fate. 
“That being so,” 
a wave for me.” 
Slapping the pocket which 
Marian’s invitation, and smiling to 
I stepped out on the platform. 


said I, “please res 


qr 

MADE a mistake in imagining 
elude my responsibilities to th 
Ribault, Zealer & Palatine by n 
ping away from Sheffield. M 
having refused to go to the n 
the mountain, well represented 
son of Mr. Ribault, came to M 
I always admired old Ribault 
persuasive and tremendously ac 
sonality. His figure, which w: 
ian in bulk and rotundity, § 
impression that he was a self-i 
comfort-loving and idle old ma 
pression was heightened by the vei 
and shapeless clothes he wore. 
the evenings, when he was d 
lessly, he never appeared in a 
but in a composite of three—a 
a blue serge vest and trousers of s¢ 
pattern and material. It was imp 
believe these articles of appar 
been ordered and paid for. The 
appearance of having been rob 
scarecrow or a rubbish heap. 
his size, they were always too b 


huge sloping shoulders. 
Old Ribault was never witho 
his mouth; when it was out he 
butt until it was time to light a 
He did not even remove it for the 
depositing the ash in a proper 
As he talked the ash fell upon 
in the folds of his waistcoat, 
quently burning holes in the ¢ 
ously enough, he was nev 
distressed by this accident and ¥ 
ception claimed against the ins 
pany for the damage wrought. / 
having regard to the enormous 4 
paid by the firm to underwriters, 
was respected and the trifling 
paid without protest. 
Another interesting if unattract 
acteristic was his cough. I ha 
heard another such cough. 
apotheosis of the bronchial. 
noise exactly like a huge coil spring rel 
against a row of saucepan lids. rt 
out to the dismay of strangers 
light of children. For the rest, h 
hands, very small feet, eyes tha I 
if they could pierce armor plate 
gray beard badly stained with n 
a set of pearly white teeth which 
tist who supplied them must i 
for a chorus girl. 
(Continued on Page , 1) 
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ting hard from the exertion of com- 
, the elevator, old James Ribault 
| himself at my bedside at 7:30 of 
- on the morning following my ar- 
yondon. Further to announce his 
he let go one of his coughs, which 
it the bedclothes flying and me to 
posture, gaping and rubbing my 


1), m’dear,” said he. “Was half 
i find you were out.”’ 
his habit to address members of 
x to whom he was attached as 
4; young Palatine made a mess of 
you up, soI came along. Here!’ 
id up a comb and threw it to me. 
t through your hair. Can’t bear 
0 a man with a tousled head.” 
qabering his weakness for tonsorial 
tia, I laughingly carried out his or- 
i lit a new cigar and offered me the 
702. 
9 Well, please yourself, m’dear. 
Topics don’t seem to have done you 
ium. Feeling all right? That’s 
\e’re glad to have you back. Pretty 
ji) you made of things—and did 
-jall yourself, eh?” 
9 omplaints.”’ 
c Hope a decent banking account 
soiled you—made you flabby.” 
hyen’t had much time to see.”’ 
9}: you're ready to get into harness 
” 


i that you mean you hope I’m not 
» holiday you’ll be disappointed, 
\ a lot of leeway to make up.” 
Tbault made an exclamation of dis- 
assed to the window, threw it wide 
nittered something about fresh air 
th thing, returned, sat down heavily 
-td and enveloped me in a cloud of 
s cigar smoke. 

yes, yes,’ he said; ‘‘a day or so— 
<'so—won’t matter; but after that 
3 job—a live job—and you’re the 
olit.”” 

o\look here,” said I, ‘“‘we know each 
petty well, and you won’t be of- 
: my saying I’ve no mind to be 


dnto making promises before I’ve 
ahe sleep out of my eyes. You’ve 
dhe early-morning trick on me be- 
ichat’s taught me to be wary. Why 
vn stroll along the Embankment 
iv me an hour to spruce myself?” 
shok his head. 
matching the nine o’clock back to 
‘l) We'll have a peck of breakfast 
a Hop into a bath while it’s 
Y 
hit waiting for my consent he rang 
‘lind told the waiter to bring him 
: aa four kippers, well frazzled, 
pissed beef and a quart of beer in a 
0 beside which my order of bacon 
tg and coffee sounded like the chirp 
grow. 
alast, which appeared as I fastened 
ll: stud, was consumed by old Ri- 
irin impressive silence proper to so 
’ meal. He was a man who be- 
iidoing one thing at a time and do- 
oroughly. Having devoured his 
S) the uttermost morsel, he finished 
| lit a cigar, pushed back his chair 
u( “The job I want you for calls for 
nynuity and tenacity. In brief, it is 
r:ruction of a flying ground that 
te more but mustn’t be less than a 
2 uf mile.” 
d at him blankly. 
0,0’dear, it isn’t a matter of cutting 
ts, filling up holes and doing away 
‘ty hedges. The ground in question 
‘ysloping and mountainous—a devil 
it f ground.” 
hichoose it then?” I asked. “After 
/e‘y miles this way or that won’t af- 
ne,” 
Wity miles this way or that ’ud mean 
ign the sea,” he retorted dryly. 
hin island!” 
resely, and for our purpose a very 
is ttle island too.” 
hat is your purpose?” 
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“A fleet of commercial aeroplanes; daily 
service between England and the United 
States.” 

I shook my head. 

“That dream!” 

“Something more than a dream, my 
clever young friend. Granted a midway 
landing place, it ’ud be a tangible and prof- 
itable reality. Get me that landing place 
and I wouldn’t take five million for the sum 
the Amalgamated Steamship Lines ’ud 
offer me not to run the service.” 

I knew old Ribault to be probably one of 
the shrewdest business brains in the coun- 
try; but for him to associate himself with 
some crazy Atlantic aerial navigation 
scheme was fantastic. 

I imagine something of the kind must 
have been revealed in my face, for he said 
quickly, “A good deal has happened, my 
dear, during the last five years—a good 
deal you know nothing about. You’ve 
never heard, maybe, of the Billiter Quadru- 
plane.” 

“T remember the Billiter Bomber.” 

He nodded. 

“Multiply that by six and add a twenty- 
foot saloon, a fifteen-foot smoking room, 
passenger accommodation for thirty-two, 
and you’ve some idea of the machine I’m 
talking about. That, however, is not the 
point—you supply the landing place and 
T’ll run the fleet.” 

“T take it then this monster of yours 
isn’t equal to the distance.’ 

Old Ribault humped his fat shoulders. 

“She could fly round the world and back 
if she could carry enough fuel, but more 
fuel means fewer passengers, and fewer 
passengers means less revenue.” 

“So you're asking me to shave the tops 
off mountains so that they can fill up at a 
mid-Atlantic petrol pump. It seems to me, 
Mr. Ribault, that is a contractor’s job. The 
companies who level up tennis courts could 
manage as well as I could.” 

“M’dear,” said old Ribault tolerantly, 
“there are greater difficulties than moun- 
tains to overcome.” 

“For example?” 

“Prejudice, competition, officialdom and 
enough red tape to strangle a hundred big- 
ger enterprises than this.” . 

I scented an interest. 

‘International complications?”’ 

‘“‘Worse. International complications can 
generally be settled by a long banking ac- 
count. But a long banking account won’t 
gain you a rung up the ladder against 
British conservative pig-headedness.”’ 

“British!’’ I exclaimed, and saw day- 
light. “Mr. Ribault, where is this island?” 

He looked at me and rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Until I have your consent to come into 
the scheme, Praed, I shall leave that ques- 
tion unanswered.” 

“Chuff!” said I. ‘It answers itself. 
Ponta Rico, and the difficulties you antici- 
pate are from the Colonial Office, the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the person of the 
military governor, Sir Francis Prothero, 
K.C. M. G., D. 8S. 0.” 

Old Ribault nodded. 

“T’ll not dispute it. Indeed, I only re- 
fused you the information to satisfy myself 
that you hadn’t lost your powers of reason- 
ing. Well now, what do you say?”’ 

I did not reply for a moment; my 
thoughts were occupied by the extraordi- 
nary coincidence that twice within forty- 
eight hours I had come into touch with 
Ponta Rico. The chance meeting with 
Philida Prothero had produced a startling 
effect upon me. Never for an instant would 
the picture of her leave my mind. And here 
was old Ribault trying to persuade me to 
engage in a difficult campaign against her 
father. I had resolved that come what 
might I would contrive to better our ac- 
quaintance and to that end had already 
wired, accepting Marian’s invitation. And 
now came Ribault’s commission, carrying 
with it a certainty of spending at least a 
few months in near companionship with 
Philida Prothero. 

But was it a certainty? The manner in 
which he had introduced the subject argued 
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that I might expect hostility from the gal- 
lant governor of Ponta Rico. In that case 
it was reasonable to suppose that he would 
set his face against any intimacy between 
his daughter and myself. Common sense 
therefore suggested the wisdom of rejecting 
Ribault’s proposal; but, although I con- 
fess it with humility, my actions are not 
always ruled by laws of common sense and 
prudence; there is a hazard-loving streak 
in my nature which reacts to the call of the 
spirited rather than the wiser course. The 
clash of arms having died into the rather 
discordant music of peace, the clash of per- 
sonalities is about the only adventure left 
in the world. Whether with wits or weap- 
ons, I lovea good fight; and here, it seemed, 
was a chance of getting one, and the fur- 
ther chance of a big prize, if fortune smiled 
upon me. 

My silent reflections were broken by old 
Ribault. 

“‘T know, m’dear, you mean to accept; 
but I can’t for the life of me tell why.” 

“No,” I laughed, “I don’t expect you 
can.” 

He rose and thumped me affectionately 
on the knee. 

“The reason don’t matter as long as 
you’re on our side. If you pull it off you’ll 
have no cause to complain.” 

“T was thinking the same thing myself.” 

He looked at me searchingly. 

“Got something up your sleeve?”’ 

“No, but there’s a magnetic side to your 
proposition.”’ 

“H’m!” said old Ribault. ‘Well, I’ll 
send along a bunch of papers and maps and 
you can study ’em at your leisure.” 

“Right!” 

**And when’ll you be ready to start?”’ 

“Ah, that’s another matter! I’m not 
going to be hustled.’’ 

‘Have it your own way, m’dear. And in 
the meantime work out a plan of attack.”’ 

“That’s a bet. By the way, how far has 
the Ponta Rico scheme advanced?” 

“Tt hasn’t,”’ said old Ribault curtly. 

“‘So much the better,”’ said I. ‘“When I 
tackle a job I like to tackle all of it.” 


Iv 


SISTEPPED ashore at Boulogne I saw 
Marian among the _ blue-smocked 
crowd that thronged round the tilted gang- 
way. Marian’s smile was like a shout of 
welcome. It was, so to speak, flooding her 
features and flowing from the tips of her 
waving fingers. 

“Salve!’’ I cried, after the fashion of the 
best doormat. And ‘Bless you!’’ came 
back on the béret caps of the porters. 

A minute later we collided joyously. 

“Marshall never meets anybody,”’ she 
explained. ‘“‘For one thing I wouldn’t let 
him in the clothes he had on, and for an- 
other I wanted you all to myself. Oh, I for- 
got the customs. Got anything to declare?”’ 

“My undying affection and about five 
hundred cigarettes.” 

“All right, I’ll fix it. Leave it to me.” 

The way she rattled me through the cus- 
toms was a revelation. Every official knew 
Marian, and the smiles she showered among 
them saved me the necessity of declaring 
contraband. 

“The car’s along here,”’ she said, ‘‘and I 
thought we’d have a cup of tea together and 
pick up the girls when the hairdresser has 
done with them.” 

“Girls?’”’ I repeated. 

“Only three,” said Marian. ‘‘The car 
wouldn’t hold more. There they are. They 
run a little young this season; but the 
younger the better when one’s holiday- 
making.” 

She pointed at three mops of hair visible 
above the lowered hood of a large motor 
car—red hair, gold hair and black hair. 

“Mary,” said I sternly, ‘‘can it be that 
you’re up to your old games again?” 


“T always keep my threats,’’ she an-- 


swered. “‘They’re all agog about meeting 
you. I’ve put in some heavy propaganda. 
Hoi, you three! I’ve got the man! Here 
he is!” 

I found myself shaking hands with three 
of the healthiest, jolliest, most sunburned 
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girls a man could hope to meet. They were 
of three distinct types—grave, gay and be- 
witching; petite, svelte and rounded; blue 
eyes, hazel eyes and violet eyes. A de- 
licious trio—intoxicating. 

“This is Nancy Vansiter, of Chicago, 
Illinois,”’ said Marian, introducing the tall- 
est, the one with the golden head, the blue 
eyes and the smallest nose. “‘She’s a citizen 
of the United States of America and is just 
crazy on tall blond Englishmen with cute 
mustaches. Aren’t you, Nancy?” 

The American girl blushed gorgeously 
and tossed her curls as she put a hand into 
mine. 

“She’s a traitor to confidence, 
Praed.”’ 

Marian,” said I, “‘is one of the most 
shameless women alive.” 

“Never mind me,” said the object of our 
criticism. “Say how d’you do to Joyce 
Thring, better known as Killarney’s Pride. 
Joyce has the Irish temperament. Her hob- 
bies are bathing, ferreting, falling in love 
with men she has never met and watching 
dog fights.” 

The owner of the violet eyes and red hair 
told me, with a vestige of a brogue, not to 
believe a word of it. 

“It’s because I once wrote a letter to 
Douglas Fairbanks that she gives me a bad 
character.” 

“And this,” said Marian, ‘‘is Sylvia 
Westgate, English to the core. She knows 
more about cricket than any member of 
the M. C. C. and at present is in love with 
the memory of W. G. Grace.” 

“Don’t be so silly,” said Sylvia. 
you a cricketer, Mr. Praed?”’ 

“Recently I haven’t had much of a 
chance,’”’ I answered, “‘though I managed 
to scratch up a couple of teams among my 
Congo planters. The game usually ended 
in a stick fight.” 

“Cricket in Central Africa! Isn’t that a 
headliner?’”’ exclaimed young America. 
“What a story for the Post!” 

“He must save it up for later,” said 
Marian. ‘‘Hop in, Nigel. These kids want 
to be shampooed and shingled while we 
gossip over a cup of tea.”’ 

Our exquisite cargo was deposited at a 
hairdresser’s, which done, Marian and I 
sought refreshment at a patisserie. 

“Now,” said she, “let’s have all your 
news. I know you did wonders out in 
Africa, so we can cut that part and come to 
what really matters.” 

“For example?” 

““Yourself—how you are, what you’re 
going to do next, and what you think and 
feel.’’ 

“Tt’s difficult,’ I said. “‘I haven’t quite 
got used to being back yet. My notions 
aren’t sorted out.” 

“You feel a bit dizzy still.” 

I nodded. 

“To tell the truth, Marian, I’ve fallen in 
love.” 

“Tn love! Not with some awful creature 
on the coast!” 

“No; since landing.” 

“Oh, you treasure!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
knew if I hit you quick enough I’d succeed. 
Which is it?” 

“My dear, it’s nothing to do with your 
adorable trio.” 

Her face fell. 

‘Then someone has stolen a march on 
me and I heartily disapprove of the whole 
business. Nigel, you idiot, you can’t pos- 
sibly imagine after five years’ absence from 
civilization you’re in a fit state to choose a 
wife.” 

“Tt hasn’t progressed so far as that,” 
said I. ‘‘Indeed, beyond an hour’s chat in a 
railway carriage, it hasn’t progressed at 
all.” 

“(A railway carriage! You picked up a 
strange woman? Really, Nigel!’’ 

“Tt was accidental,” said I. ‘‘We hap- 
pened to travel together.”’ 

“Answer this: Did you invade her car- 
riage or she yours?” 

“T don’t know about invade, but it was 
certainly my carriage before she came into 
t,?? 

Marian lit a cigarette in disgust. 
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“Why do 
Fords run 
better than others? 


Any Ford Mechanic 
will tell you 


It’s the spark—the smoothness, 
regularity and degree that each 
cylinder receives. 

The firing synchronism is per- 
fect when a Ford’s equipped 
with the APCO Timer. A 
round rotor, bearing evenly on 
all contacts, stops destructive 
vibration. Behind each post is 
a spring, allowing contact sur- 
faces to adjust themselves to 
every motion of the timer shaft. 


No short circuiting through the 
Bakelite case. No oiling or 
greasing—ever. 
You'll say it’s a bargain, 
Mr. Ford Owner, at $2.00 


APCO MEG. CO. 
Providence Rhode Island 


APCO BRANCHES—New York 
Chicago — Kansas City — Montreal 


APCO Equipment 
for Ford Cars 


APCO Electric Windshield Cleaner 


—$6.50 
APCO Oiling System— $1.50 
APCO Dash Oil Gauge— $2.50 
APCO Steering Wheel Horn Button 
—35c. 
APCO Crank Case Arm—75c. 
APCO ‘Wireless’? Foot Accelerator 


—$1.50 
APCO Rear Wheel Brake— $12.50 
APCO Throttle Extension Horn 
Button—50c. 
APCO Anti-Rattlers—Radius Rod 
—35c. each 
Steering Rod—35c. pair 
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“A smoker, I presume?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘“Who spoke first?” 

“Come to think of it ——’” I began. 

Marian stopped me. 

“T won’t hear another word! Here have 
I ransacked the north of France for an 
eligible selection of healthy, pretty and 
really nice girls, and you go off the deep 
end with some minx you pick up in a rail- 
way train!”’ 

“Marian,” I said good-naturedly, ‘I 
won’t stand it even from you.” 

“‘Of course,’”’ she went on, “‘the creature 
saw the state of mind you were in and gob- 
bled you up under your very nose. Directly 
I saw you I wondered why you hadn’t got 
that vacuous, hungry look of the exile. You 
may as well confess the lot. I suppose you 
lunched together next day and did a 
matinée and drove her back afterward to 
Chiswick and listened sympathetically to a 
tale of woe—a father who died and left her 
very badly off—a husband who made life 
unbearable.” 

“Marian, your imagination is running 
away with you. The girl in question is the 
daughter of a wealthy soldier holding a high 
position in the diplomatic service. I have 
never seen her from that day—which is 
three days ago—to this, and she positively 
declined to accept my escort from Waterloo 
Station to Victoria.” 

Marian’s indignation gave place to relief. 

“Oh, come,” she said, ‘‘that’s better! 
With average luck, I see no reason why the 
whole discreditable affair shouldn’t blow 
over and be forgotten.” 

“There is only one reason—myself.” 

ee You? ” 

“Exactly. Have you forgotten that once 
you described me as the most obstinate 
man alive?”’ 

“Pooh! If you were that you wouldn’t 
be here; you’d be in active pursuit of your 
adored.” 

wih am.” 

“What?” 

‘Her destination is the same as mine. 
She is stopping at Hardelot.” 

Marian’s amazement was so intense and 
sudden that her fingers shut spasmodically 
on an éclair she was eating, with the result 
that a great splotch of cream shot half 
across the table. 

““Wretch!” she cried. “I’ve never been 
so insulted in my life. Then you only ac- 
cepted my invitation to pursue this vulgar 
courtship.” 

“T came,” I replied, ‘‘because I wanted 
to see you.” 

“A poor lie.’ 

“‘T came because you are the only woman 
who can really help me.” 

“What's that?” 

_I reached across the table and took her 
sticky hand. 

“My dear, don’t you see I am utterly in- 
capable of winning this campaign without a 
woman’s aid? With you on my side, I am 
invincible.’’ 

“Oh,” said Marian, ‘‘so that’s the way 
of it. You want to use me as a cat’s- 
paw.” 

But despite her words, the smile was back 
at the ends of her mouth. 

“Not a cat’s-paw, but as a friend. Fate 
having denied me the right to ask you to 
be my wife, the least you can do is help me 
find a substitute.” 

“Tdiot!’’ But she was wavering. “I 
haven’t approved your choice yet. I shall 
probably think her detestable.” 

“T’ll take a chance of that.” 

An older responsibility reawoke. 

“But how about my three musketeers? 
I promised them that you would flirt with 
them a bit.” 

‘So I will if you’ll do your best for me. 
Ill flirt with each in turn.” 

“Honest Injun?’”’ I made a gesture of 
tremendous earnest. ‘Very well, I’ll see 
what can be done.” We shook hands 
ceremonially. 

When we collected the three musketeers 
at the hairdresser’s Marian addressed them 
briefly but cryptically: 

“It’s no use, girls—sorry.” 
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I do not know what significance lay be- 
hind these words, but I know those three 
sunburned faces simultaneously assumed a 
shade of deep and protesting scarlet. 


Vv 


T WAS six o’clock when we arrived at 

the pine-clad sand dunes of Hardelot. 
The house before which we pulled up was of 
white wood and green shutters, and boasted 
a broad veranda, upon which, sprawling in 
deck chairs or sitting on the baluster rail, 
were some of the worst-dressed men I have 
ever seen. Marshall was leaning against a 
pillar, his thin gaunt figure gilded by a shaft 
of falling sunlight. It was interesting to see 
how the late attorney-general—the man 
whose virility in the new empire and busi- 
ness government had excited so much com- 
ment, criticism and admiration from press 
and public—conducted and arrayed himself 
when not engaged upon affairs of state. He 
was hatless and his hair was scattered over 
his brow; he wore a peasant’s smock of 
brown canvas and gray flannel bags, far ad- 
vanced in dilapidation. On his feet, which 
were innocent of socks, was a pair of string- 
soled bathing shoes. 

He was busy, when I first saw him, fit- 
ting strands of elastic to the pouch of a 
catapult, an operation calling for the use 
of teeth as well as hands. 

“Hello, you old coot!’’ he sang out. 
‘Come on and make yourself useful. Too 
busy to shake hands. There’s a drink over 
there—smuggled Bass. These fellows, read- 
ing from left to right, are George Frayne, 
who writes rotten short stories and gets 
overpaid for ’em; Bill Manistry, Frank 
Mason, the railway muddler, and Leland 
Boas, the mystery man. The stout gent 
with his head wrapped up in a newspaper 
is old Judge Lowrie, retired. Go on, he’ll 
come to life if you put a match to one of the 
corners. Well, how are you, Nigel?” 

Without waiting for my reply he turned 
to Marian. 

“Did you get those arrows and the 
bungi, woman?” 

“No, I didn’t. 
other things.”’ 

Marshall threw up his head in an action 
of despair. 

““Who’d be married? What’s the use of 
you anyway?” 

“IT remembered them,’ said Sylvia, 
emptying, like a shop thief, a number of 
arrows and about three yards of catapult 
elastic from a cretonne parasol. 

““H’m!” said Marshall. ‘Disgraced by a 
girl in her teens.” 

The tall American at my side whispered, 
“The way your English husbands bully 
their wives is surely a scandal.”’ I agreed 
gravely. “If a husband of mine talked that 
way I’d tell him where to get off.” 

I thanked her for the warning. 
“Hurry up,’ said Marshall. 
just time to change before food.” 

“By changing,’’ Marian explained, ‘‘he 
means putting on the worst clothes you can 
find. If you haven’t any worse clothes, 
there’s a wide selection in one of the attics. 
The things I have to sit at table beside are 
enough to make a hostess thoroughly sick.” 

“And when you come down,” said Mar- 
shall, ‘‘there’s an old shrapnel shell to break 
up and get the bullets out of.” 

“Where did you find it?”’ I asked. 

“Picked up on one of the battlefields a 
few days ago. We want some catty ammu- 
nition, so shake yourself up.” 

“Thanks,’’ I said. ‘‘In the circumstances 
I think I’ll put on evening dress.” 

But of course I didn’t, for Marshall al- 
ways gets his own way; and about a quar- 
ter of an hour later I was engaged in the 
hazardous task of defusing and breaking up 
the outer case of a five-year-old dud .75 
and extracting the leaden bullets from 
within. 

“Though why I’m risking my life in this 
fashion,” said I, ‘‘I don’t pretend to under- 
stand.” 

“You will,” Marshall told me. 

After an admirable meal, consisting of 
trout caught by the company, a pdaté too 
delicious to describe, and an omelet cooked 


I was much too full of 
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as only a Frenchman knows how, h 
ise was fulfilled. a 
Packed into three rusty flivvers, 
with a variety of most outlandish 
ons—bows, spears, catapults, lassos 
dle of lances and a sack of half pric 
rattled away to the forest. : 
“Of course, if you disapprove of 
ing,”’ Marshall had said, “you'd bel 
come; but if you’re not particular 
greatest rag out. We're going te 
some rides about five miles off. T 
has been surveyed and sport p 
As you’re new to it, I'll shoy 
ropes.” 
In my car was Sir William 
public prosecutor, known as 
Lowrie, the old judge, now 
awake and behaving like a sch 
American girl, Nancy Vansiter; jj 
and one of his smaller sons, a bla 
knotted-browed youngster a 


The judge and myself occupied 

seat, with Nancy squeezed betweer 
very tight fit we made of it; nory 
entirely due to the space at our d 
but may have been attributable 
youthful tendencies of old Lowrie, 

As Miss Nancy colloquially expr 
in my private ear, ‘“‘He must haye 
the championship class when it ¢ 
necking.” a 

Anyway we were all young enot 
old enough not to despise a bit o 
holding and pleasant proximity bu 
courage which, for what purpose do 
stir the tops of the pines or the 
moon climb into the bowl of night 
although I had found young Amer 
and practical in discussions at the 
table, it in no way robbed her of 
proper sentiment for twilight mood 
come afterward. { 

That five miles was none too long 
pleasure I had of the drive. Thes 
plied to old Judge Lowrie, 
though he might be in the courts 
America treated us generously, sha 
smiles with such impartiality that 
was envious of the other. She coult 
a pair as well as a single horse. 

As the old judge said, “If I were 
years younger I’d be asking for wl 
I mean to take.”” And without wai 
kissed her very soundly indeed. 

She turned to me, laughing. 

‘And how about you?” she said 
to be behindhand and if it comes to 

So I gave her that which could r 
ter to either and was at least a great 
to one. ; 

“ Action front!” cried Marshall. 
decks and man the guns!” 

What followed was sheer organ 
nacy. The three flivvers fell into be 
in a circular open space from which 
ber of grassy rides radiated like thi 
of a wheel. 

“You, Frayne, on the right; W 
the left and Boas can have the 
Toot, one-two-three, if you see an} 
keepers.” 

“The usual sweepstake on the b 
I suppose,”’ said Boas. ; 

“Quids up,” Marshall nodded. ‘ 
one fit? Right! Man the guns!” 

I do not know what dispositio 
made by the captains of the oth 
I was too busy carrying out ordersi 
bridge to notice. Marshall, as con 
and chief engineer in one, remaine 
wheel and had appointed himself 
long lance. Bill Manistry, armed 
bow and a quiverful of arrows, ha 
how squeezed himself between th 
and the offside wing. The old jud 
pied a position of peril on the rea 
running board. In his free hand he 
a sturdy shrimping net with a long 
Miss America, seated next to Mars 
in charge of a powerful spotlight 
fingering a smooth and greasy eat 
straddled the bonnet. , 

“Headlights!” shouted Marsh 
simultaneously the three rides bi 
were lit with the brilliance of d y. 

“Let her go!” ‘Eo 
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azy adventure began. Madder 
, fox hunt was the pursuit of rab- 
hares on the roaring, rickety fliv- 
sough the grassy rides of that old 
forest. I did not for a moment an- 
that we should destroy any game 
er was more astonished than when 
4 over a brisk little bunny with a 
‘| bullet behind the ear and heard 
judge’s whoop of triumph when he 
s the victim into his net. It then 
ile clear that I was in the company 
jis, for Marshall, who had been in 
acers during the South African war, 
a hare with a precision impossible 
jibe. Bill Manistry, too, was no 
. an archer, and having accounted 
ict hits, he rolled off the car to se- 
prizes; which done, he chased and 
s as only an old running blue might 
i do. Meanwhile I had another 
ot, which Judge Lowrie failed to 
jault which he redeemed by netting 
\' without adventitious aid. 
asport it was without parallel. The 
of the engine, the rush through the 
along those dazzlingly lit avenues 
the scurrying game, the shouts of 
ind despair, the idiotic weapons we 
- was terrific, indescribable. 
,nd Marshall’s captaincy, his tre- 
9s seriousness, his navigation of the 
ieursing of our clumsiness, his roars 
“ragement at our triumphs—“ Hi- 
Jn your left! Sock him! Now’s 
¢ance! A-ah! You thick-headed 
k! You butter-fisted swab! Time 
t! Hold tight!”’ Round a corner, 
| boy Budge swept off the luggage 
rnd dragged, hanging to a hot tail 
t. he succeeded in scrambling back 
rch. The swish of branches across 
fse and white flurries of startled 
aging across the beam of the head- 
_ne smell of wet earth and things 
n| the twinkle of stars, the sense of 
—jhese and all these made me want 
jj aloud joy and gratitude for being 


ailess and exuberant, we were first 

iy at the rendezvous and to inspect 

1 

0| too bad,’ Marshall allowed; 

ig if you fellows had kept your heads 

oid have had another brace. Well, 

ic what do you think of it all?” 

boly for the first time in her life 

y ansiter was at a loss for words. 

oibunch of kids!’’ was the best she 
mage. ‘And the electors put men 

ota charge of the country!” 

end later the other cars came rat- 

ujto a standstill. 

hi’s doing?” shouted Frayne. 

vi,” Bill Manistry shouted back. 

h, came through the darkness in an 

bigue, ‘‘to be beaten by one!” 

‘h;’s yours, Boas?” 

at. Boas, his remarkably handsome 

it p by one of our side lamps, shook 

sa 

eyere unlucky—only three.” _ 

is his driving,’ protested Sylvia 

2a', with a pout of indignation. “He 

In| go all out—spoiled our chances.” 

aSjave what to me was an unpleasant 

lazh, though the smile that accom- 

d was a pattern of geniality. 

Mis Sylvia, I prefer to lose a few 

isd hares rather than jeopardize 

‘ious lives.’’ 

” said the girl. 


“A game’s a 


nd pay up like a man, Boas.” 


83 1 had the sort of courage that is 
ling to expose itself to the risk of 


e Twas a flicker of patronage in Boas’ 
‘sie. fished out his note case. For 
or no other cause, I disliked the 
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man. He was not, to my mind, in the same 
class with the others. Against their sturdy 
likeness to a pack of hounds, he suggested a 
sleek solitary cat. Then again, he was much 
too good-looking to pass an ordinary male 
standard. He was dark, olive-skinned and 
aquiline. His hands were absurdly small 
and white. His figure was perfect—broad 
shoulders and very narrow hips—the tango 
figure. But for the perfect English h 
spoke, I would have put him down as com- 
ing from Central Europe, with perhaps a 
dash of the Orient thrown in. Marshall 
had told me he had spent several years in 
East Africa, but when I had tackled him on 
the subject he had shown little inclination 
to discuss it. Indeed, throughout dinner 
I had found his manner tiresome and pat- 
ronizing and I liked him no more on better 
acquaintance. He was one of those elegant 
lizardlike men that set up an itch in the 
toes of orie’s boots. 

The others paid up good-humoredly 
and I found myself richer by two pounds 
sterling and a memorable experience. 

Meanwhile the boy Budge and the girl 
Sylvia had drifted off arm in arm down one 
of the forest glades. It appeared that she 
had things to say on the matter of sporting 
observances which his public-school ex- 
perience fitted him to hear. Of course, 
Marian had imported Sylvia as a possible 
life partner for me, and there is little doubt 
had we two been of the same mind she 
would have fitted the part with distinction. 
This fact notwithstanding, she was still 
young enough not to despise the company 
of a boy in his teens. The glimpse I had of 
them by the light of the moon revealed two 
young people with arms about each other’s 
necks in a very proper and loverlike fashion. 

A much-needed bottle of Bass was issued 
to the troops before the homeward journey. 
There was a shuffle-up of passengers and I 
found myself next to Boas, with Marshall 
in the seat behind. 

“We'll pack those youngsters in here if 
we cver find ’em,” he said. “‘Anyone know 
which way they went?”’ 

Rather traitorously, I indicated the path. 

“Buzz along, Boas, there’s just room for 
a car; but mind the ditch on the left.” 

It was a narrow lane we followed, better 
suited to lovers than motorists. Brambles 
tugged at our sleeves and the cool leaves of 
low-hanging branches brushed against our 
faces. The going was bumpy and uneven, 
which possibly explains why the headlights 
suddenly went out, leaving us with nothing 
but a miserable pair of oil side lamps to 
light the way. 

“Tt widens a quarter of a mile farther 
on,” said Marshall, ‘‘and we’ll have the 
moon for the ride home.” 

Possibly Boas had been offended by the 
reproaches of Sylvia on the subject of his 
driving and sought to recover his reputa- 
tion by putting on speed under difficulties. 
Certainly he rattled the car along faster 
than was wise or comfortable. 

To the injunction to take it easy, he re- 
plied, ‘It’s all right; I can see better in 
the dark. Oh, by the way, Sir Marshall, 
that Prothero girl is staying at La Rosa.” 

“Prothero girl?’’ Marshall repeated. 

“Francis Prothero’s daughter, from 
Ponta Rico.” 

“Ah, yes—never met her. What of it?” 

“We happened to run into each other 
this morning. Talking of that, what are 
the government planning to do with Ponta 
Rico, assuming they are returned to office?” 

“Nothing decided.” 

“They’ll never be crazy enough to try to 
fortify the island. Germany realized the 
hopelessness of that.’ 

“‘So I believe.” 

“And you'll never build a harbor there.” 

“That so?” 

“From a naval and military point of view, 
the island isn’t worth a second-class cruiser 
or a platoon of territorials.” 

“Why of territorials?’’ said Marshall 
sharply. He had seen service in a terri- 
torial division and held their honor second 
to none. : 

“Figure of speech.” 

“cc H’m ! ” 
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“The only future for the place is in real 
estate.” 

“Think so?” 

“T was there for three months last winter 
and had an opportunity for judging. Turn 
it into a huge hydropathic, a smart winter 
resort, and there’s a fortune in the place. 
Why let Biarritz and the Cote d’Azur swal- 
low up enormous sums of English gold year 
after year without competition?” 

I was listening too attentively to pay 
heed to the fact that we were swinging 
round a corner. At a warning cry I turned 
sharply and saw, a couple of yards in front 
of us, three shadowy figures. At the spot 
where this happened a ruinous old wall 
flanked the right side of the track, while on 
the left was a kind of moat, black and shiny 
with water. 

Boas must have seen the figures at the 
same instant. The car was going too fast to 
stop in its own length and the track was too 
narrow to pass. It was a choice between 
running them down or taking the ditch. As 
the former course would certainly result in 
someone being severely hurt, I had no 
doubt Boas would choose the latter. But 
I was wrong. If anyone was to suffer, it 
would not be himself. 

With a cry of “Jump!” he drove straight 
at them. He must have known they would 
have no time to get out of harm’s way, for 
they were on the wall side and they would 
never have reached the ditch before the car 
was upon them. There was a fraction of a 
second for me to seize the wheel and lock 
hard over. Followed a slither, a jar, a 
sense of having taken wings, and the three 
of us splashed down into a mess of mud and 
weeds, with the car overshadowing us like a 
picture on a wall. 

vi 

OAS was the first to struggle out and 

get back to the path. He was cursing 
fluently, until a girl’s voice, which I in- 
stantly recognized as Philida Prothero’s, 
said, ‘‘That was awfully sporting of you. 
Why, it’s Mr. Boas! I hope no one is hurt. 
It was a plucky thing to do.” 

“Not at all,” he said; then, over a shoul- 
der to me: “You shouldn’t have grabbed 
the wheel, Praed; you nearly made me run 
them down.” 

I was busy at the time putting Marshall 
the right way up, and that was perhaps 
just as well. Life on the Congo induces a 
man to act hastily. If Boas had been 
within reach I should have hit without ar- 
gument. Indeed, I was making my moist 
way toward him when Marshall—now 
restored to the perpendicular—closed a 
warning hand on my arm. He was right. 
There was time to deal with that situation 
later on. 

I scrambled up the bank, squeezed some 
of the water out of my sleeves and shook 
hands with Philida. 

“Tt’s my traveling companion,” she said, 
with real surprise. ‘‘What are you doing in 
Hardelot?” 

“Fulfilling a promise. I told you I was 
coming here for the bathing.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Ts that why you grabbed the wheel?” 

“Tt was the thought of a high dive, Miss 
Prothero. I always prefer to go in by the 
steps. My friend Boas has a natural dis- 
regard for danger which I envy.” 


“That’s all right,’’ said Boas generously. - 


“Perhaps you didn’t see anyone in the 
path.” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” 

In the meantime Marshall was good- 
naturedly ragging Budge and Sylvia for 
landing us in the ditch. 

“Tf you young folks didn’t find it neces- 
sary to walk for miles to do your sweet- 
hearting, I shouldn’t have lost a motorcar 
that must be worth at least thirty-five shil- 
lings. Anyway, it’s no use hanging about 
here. Let’s make for the highroad and see 
if the others have waited. Someone intro- 
duce me to this young lady who wanders 
about forests in the dead of night.” 

Boas made the introduction. 

“And oddly enough, Miss Prothero, we 
were talking about you when the accident 
happened.” 
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“Then perhaps it was my fault in more 
ways than one,” she answered; ‘though 
there’s a bright side, because if we hadn’t 
met I should certainly have spent the night 
here. I’d lost my way.” 

“That being so,’ said Boas, with op- 
pressive gallantry, “we are more than re- 
warded. Come, this is the path.” 

He would have hurried her off, but Mar- 
shall took his arm. 

“Let the kids act as pilot,” he said. 
“There’s something I want to say to you. 
Praed, look after Miss Prothero.”’ 

No doubt this arrangement was dis- 
agreeable to Boas, but Marshall’s methods 
are persuasive, and after all he was our host. 

Thus I found myself, with a great deal to 
say and no aptitude for saying it, walking 
beside Philida Prothero in a primeval forest. 
With the mercilessness of her sex, she made 
no effort to help me and for a hundred yards 
we marched in silence. At last I said, “It 
was odd running into you like that.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“Ah, but that was no fault of iaine.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Tell me, do they drive a juggernaut in 
the part of the world you come from?” 

Evidently she did not mean to spare me 
for what, naturally enough, must have 
seemed an act of pure callousness. 

“Human life is not valued very highly 
out there,’ I replied. ‘“‘I suppose one gets 
into the way of disregarding it.” 

She looked at me critically. ‘And self- 
preservation comes first, doesn’t it?” 

“With some of us.” 

We fell upon another silence. It was 
broken by a little chuckle from Philida and 
the touch of her hand on my dripping sleeve. 

“Come,” she said, ‘‘it isn’t fair, though I 
couldn’t resist the curiosity of finding out 
how you’d stand the test.”’ 

“The test?”’ 

“Yes. No man cares to be put in the 
wrong when he can put himself right by a 
word.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“It’s simple enough. I like you for it, 
Nigel Praed, because I’m certain you’ve 
rather a rigid public-school conception of 
playing the game.” 

“What game?” 

“Not squealing if you’re hurt and not 
making a scene in public and not taking 
jolly good care to have the highest plinth to 
stand on. Don’t look so blank. I know 
perfectly well which way you pulled that 
wheel. The moon was shining.” 

Her words were an enormous relief. What 
she had said was true enough, for although 
I deserved no credit for doing what ninety-” 
nine men out of a hundred would have done 
in similar circumstances, I viewed with 
melancholy the thought of appearing before 
her as one who had tried to save his own 
skin at the expense of another. It may 
have been relief that made me take a more 
generous view of what had happened. 

“T expected Boas meant to pull my leg.” 

“‘Not on your life,’ said Philida. ‘‘ His 
humor doesn’t run along those lines. Leland 
Boas has a very particular reason for all he 
says and does. At present he’d strain 
heaven and earth to be on amicable terms 
with me.” 

“So would I, if it comes to that.” 

“You’re well placed, if that’s any satis- 
faction,’ said she; ‘‘but his reasons are 
influenced by ambition.” 

My own coming under a similar influence, 
I said nothing and felt angry. 

“Leland Boas has a Ponta Rico scheme 
and wants to keep in with the Government 
House set. He was ground-baiting the 
pitch last winter and unless I’m mistaken 
he’s up to something of the same kind now.” 

“Before you say another word, Miss 
Prothero,” I interrupted, “would you think 
less of a man if, through happening to know 
you, he was able to take a short cut in an 
undertaking upon which he was engaged?” 

“Not necessarily, although if a man culti- 
vated me on the off chance that I might be 
useful, I shouldn’t rank him very high. 
Why ask?” 

“A lot depends on your answer. By a 
fluke I’ve been offered a job which, unless I 
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turn it down, will take me to Ponta Rico 
and which the accident of knowing you 
might help me to carry through success- 
fully.” 

“Ts this true?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“What kind of job?” 

“Commercial, but perfectly honest. I 
cannot say more.” 

“And you’re coming to Ponta Rico?” 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“Your answer, of course.”’ 

“And once you’re there you'll rely on my 
help?” 

“On the contrary, I shall refuse it.” 

“T see. You’d tackle the job in spite of 
me.” 

TI laughed. 

“That’s an awkward way of putting it. 
I’ve cheek enough to hope you'll let me see 
you a great deal, but I certainly don’t in- 
tend to make any use of you.” 

“T might offer.” 

I shook my head. 

“Perhaps you think I wouldn’t be any 
use.” 

““That’s the danger. In the initial stages 
you would be invaluable.” 

“What are the initial stages?” 

“Consent.” 

She thought for a while, then clapped her 
hands together. 

“Ts it one of those schemes that father 
has to sanction?” 

T nodded. 

“Then why on earth won’t you let me 
help? I’ve only to tell him he’d make a 
great mistake to agree to anything of the 
kind and he’d be certain to agree.” 

“And then,” said I, “‘you would have 
done the work and I should take the pay. 
Sorry, but I’d rather leave that hand to 
Leland Boas.” 

She made a melodramatic gesture. 

“After all, you saved my life from the 
wheels of a flivver. The least you can do is 
to allow me to repay.” 

“You are an idiot,” I laughed; and from 
this extremely discourteous remark arose, 
I believe, that something more than friend- 
ship which sprang to life between us. 

The path ended abruptly and we found 
ourselves on a white highroad with, a hun- 
dred yards away, the twinkling red tail 
light of a waiting car. 

“Tt’s Mums!” shouted the boy Budge 
over his shoulder. ‘‘She always senses if an 
accident has happened. Coo-ee, Mums!”’ 

Sure enough, it was Marian, drawn into 
the forest by a feminine intuition that 
things were amiss. 

Tn response to Budge’s cry she came down 
the road to meet us. 

“T knew it,” she said. ‘“‘I felt instinc- 
tively something had gone wrong. Who’s 
been killed or murdered? Is everybody 
safe or is anyone missing?” 

“All present and correct, Mums. In fact, 
we’re one over establishment,” said Budge, 
with a gesture toward Philida. 

“Good heavens, Nigel, what have you 
been up to? Why, you’re smothered in mud 
and weed!” 

“That’s all right,’’ I answered. ‘‘We 
happened to meet this lady in the wood.” 

“In a wood! It looks as if you’d dragged 
a pond for her.” 


August | 


“Tt was to avoid the shock of p 
me they drove into the pond, Lady 
say,” Philida laughed. 

“T don’t understand a word. You 
ter introduce me.” 

“This is Miss Philida Prothero.” 

Marian gasped. 

“Lord!’’ she exclaimed. 
lost much time!”’ 

I cleared my throat noisily, 
noisily enough to prevent Philida fre 
ing, ‘‘What do you mean by that?’ 

““My dear, this creature arrives 
full of tales of a beautiful trayelin 
panion met in a railway train, and} 
six hours later he appears walking beg 
in a forest! If that isn’t quick work 
Se we 

Philida looked at me gravely. 

“Do I understand,” she asked, ‘ 
have been the subject of conversati 
tween you and your friends?” _ 

“Certainly,’’ I replied without : 
“‘and why not? I always tell Mar 
that happens to me.” 

‘So he does,”’ said Marian. “Hey 
of you. Indeed, he gave me to unde 
that he would gladly go through fi 
water for you. By the look of him he 
to have proved half his words.” 

Marian was moving things along 
fast. This being so, I suggested tha 
ing regard to the water, it would be 
able to approach the ordeal of fire a 
into some dry clothes. Philida’s com 
was not so easily shattered. 

“Ts all this some form of elaborat 
Lady Livesay?”’ she asked. 

“Joke? Heavens, no! Why, I fow 
three perfect girls and he wouldn’t | 
one of them.”’ 

“That,” I said, ‘is not altogether 

“Well, you know what I mean.” 

‘Hi, you three!’’ shouted Marsha 
the car, which he and the rest had ¢ 
occupied. ‘‘Are you going to stor 
talking all night while we perish of 

“Ts he wet too?”’ demanded Mari 
Marshall had dodged her in passing 

“Sopping,” said I. . 

“Wretch, not to have told me!’ 
she started for the car at a run. 

“What an amazing and adorabl 
ture!”’ said Philida. “But can you‘ 
what she was talking about?” — 

- 1,can.. 

“Well?” 

“Tt speaks for itself.’”’ 

“What does?” 7 

I took a breath. rie 

“T’m in love with you.” tip 

I don’t know what I expected 
that she would laugh—be angry—0 
She was none of these. 

“But love is such a very ser 

I shook my head. 

“No; death is serious—and 
ambition and friendship. Love 
itself.” 

“Do you think you know me well 
to have said it?” 

“Tf I knew you well enough to hi 
it, why not?” 4 

“T suppose that’s true,” she sal¢ 
certainly it’s brave.” 

By which time we had arrived at’ 
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BIMBO THE BLOOD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


honest and to be trusted he always has 
money. You don’t know how much confi- 
dence that gives me in you. It is only 
parties who are trying to live by ill-gotten 
gains that are always broke.” 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, the next morn- 
ing I went to the savings bank and got out 
fifty dollars and bought Belle the bead bag, 
and that evening we went to a show and 
then had a bite afterward. 

For ten days I took Belle out every eve- 
ning and some afternoons, and, because 
pianos were very quiet, every other day I 
went to the savings bank and got more out. 
I would not have done this for parties who 
would not trust me any farther than they 
could see me, as the saying is, but I done it 
for Belle because she had perfect confidence. 

“Yes,” she always said every time I saw 
her, “it is a pleasure for a girl to go out 
with a real man—that is, a man that she can 
believe in—and I knew right away the first 
time I saw you that you were to be trusted, 
because I am never deceived by a face. 
Moreover, it is only parties trying to live by 
ill-gotten gains that are always broke.” 

And then she would look at me with her 
big brown eyes. And, Judge, Your Honor, I 
never was so happy as when being with this 
girl, and I used to think about her all the 
time, and when my friends used to see me 
they would say, “‘What is the matter, 
Chris? Has somebody crowned you or are 
you sick?’’ And whether I merely give 
them a smile or a gruft word, the facts in 
the case were always the same—I was 
thinking of this girl, Belle. And I guess I 
will never be happier in my life than I was 
during those ten days. I walked around 
the same as in a dream. And I never 
thought of Teena except once, and that 
was when I met her by accident on the 
street. 

At first I sort of ducked, because I thought 
she was going to jump in and give me a 
couple of schlags; but all she done was to 
look at me. 

“What is the matter, Teena?” I said ina 
friendly way. “Do you think I am not go- 
ing straight?” 

She did not say anything, and this left 
me all confused, because it was not like her 
to be so quiet. 

“Well, Teena,” I said, “there is nothing 
wrong, but I have been a little sick and I 
will come around to see you as soon as 
possible.” 

She still did not make any remark, but 


stepping up close pulled open her right eye 


so I could look into it, and then turned 
around and walked away. It gave me a 
funny feeling, but I did not see there was 
anything I could do about same. 

All this time I had not seen Mr. Stan- 
ward and had kept away from River 
Street, not wanting to have anything to do 
with him or with Bimbo the Blood or any 
of the rest of his abonnable associates. But 
after ten days had passed and after I did 
not have anything left in the savings bank, 
and not any job, either, I saw that the only 
way I had of keeping the confidence of a 
good woman was to get a little jack. And 
the only way I saw of doing this was to go 
frankly to Mr. Stanward and ask him for 
what was coming to me out of those rugs. 
It was not that I wanted to have anything 
to do with any dishonest money, but I 
thought as long as I had the intentions of 
going straight in the future I might as well 
have what was coming to me from my past 
criminal action with those rugs. And well, 
Judge, Your Honor, what would you have 
thought yourself? 


Pees 


T WAS Monday night when I decided 
this, and it was Tuesday morning when 

I started for Mr. Stanward’s flat. 
While I was walking along State Street 
V- 
ing the idea that somebody -was ep hay 
me, the same as somebody had been follow- 
ing me ever since Friday. I had never been 


and afterward on River Street I kept h 


able to lay eyes on this party, but by as 
questions I had found out it was ay 
man. But that was as far as I had got 
I did not know whether this young 
was a detective or a secret agent sen 
by Bimbo the Blood. 

When I got outside of Mr. Stany, 
place I waited to see if he would not ; 
in sight, because I wanted to get my} 
on him; but there was nothing doi 
after a while I took a chance and wer 
side. ” 

I climbed up to Number 58 and kno 
a couple of times without anybody : 
ing, though there was a noise inside 
same as if Mr. Stanward was jun 
around. Pretty soon the door of Ni 
56 opened and a man with circles unde 
eyes stuck his head out. = 

“Are you looking for Bimbo?” . 

“No,” I said. “I am looking for 
Stanward.” = 

He gave a low laugh and replied, “ 
six of one and six dozen of the other, ] 
on knocking until the door opens.” 

Judge, Your Honor, I wanted tos 
Stanward, but not Bimbo the Blood, 
being as I had not done anything ag; 
Bimbo the Blood I made up my min 
take a chance. So I gave a long strir 
knocks on the door and wound up by 
ing, ‘Mr. Stanward,” I said, “I amg 
to keep on knocking until you open 
door.” 7 

The door opened and there 
Stanward in his pajamas, and weari 
plug hat and with a cane in his hand. IV 
over, all the rugs that we had got ten 
before were still there, but scattere 
the room. I looked careful, but 
see any signs of Bimbo the Blood. 

“Here I am, Mr, Stanward,” og 
walking in. : a 

He did not reply anything, but jum 
back on a little pile of rugs began hitti 
the air with his cane the same as whel 
first met. ; 

“Mr. Stanward,” I remarked jus 
start the conversation, “you said you’ 
going to sell those rugs over a week a 

He went on hitting away in the air, fi 
saying, “Joe, I have got a big idea wi 
bushel of money in it. I am training the 

“How so?” I asked, just to see whe 

would say about the rugs next. 
“T am training them for the Bary 
boys.” e. 
“What are the Barrymore boys goit 
do with them?” I went on, still kid 
him in the same smooth way. Ke 

He said, ‘They are going to use the 
their new vaudeville act.” , 

I waited, and he went on again. “Y 
will be the world’s greatest novelty. 4 
will plod along in a refined aerial drill 
for an encore will make souvenir hi 
which will be distributed to the ladi 
the audience.” _ 

Until he said this last I thought he 
talking about rugs, but when I saw he 
still running on about bees I left it g 
that and did not speak any more unt 
had talked himself out. 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said when he 
through, ‘‘I would like to change the 
ject, and I will state that since seeing 
I have come under the influence of a) 
woman who has perfect confidence in 
and in order to keep her in this state I) 
got to have a little jack, and that is’ 
Mr. Stanward, I would like to get wh 
coming to me on account of those rugs, 
would respectively ask when you are 2 
to sell same.” 

When I finished, Mr. Stanward ¢ 
over and shook me warmly by the han 
“That is the way,’’ he said, “T] 
hear a young man talk, and that is the 
a young man talks who wants to get ( 
life. And if a young man today was t¢ 
me for advice about a career I woulc 
him to follow your example and set 0 
make a name for himself in the wor’ 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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, And now that you are on the thresh- 
oyour grand new profession I am going 
nition a few of those little details, so 
rneglected, which, if considered, will 
«your success certain. I refer to un- 
r courtesy, to always dressing neat, to 
tig a good dentist every three months, 
sing a little sunshine in, and to lend- 
avand.” 

r, Stanward,”’ I said, “‘in the first 
if have not asked for good advice of 
escription. In the second place, I 
Hike to know why I would rise higher 
» world of crime if I went to see a good 
t) every three months or if I didn’t. 
‘nave no intention of having anything 
(with the world of crime, and have 
ip my mind to go straight from now 
ad what I would like respectively to 
yu is when I am going to get the 
% to which I am entitled for having 
you with those rugs.” 

J>,” said Mr. Stanward, “I am going 
erank with you and let you in on my 
i on the ground floor. I cannot sell 
“'ugs at present because of an impor- 
siscovery made by one of my secret 
1 Re’ 

Yaat discovery was that, Mr. Stan- 

” 

», | have been reliably informed that 
«een bee is hiding in one of those 
,nd that is why I have refused three 
Se them, and I am not going to sell 
eugs to anybody until I get the little 
rat.” 

i, Judge, Your Honor, I was certainly 
{think it was an abonnable falsehood 
i myself which had held up the sale of 
ugs; but being as I saw it would be 

‘ible to make Mr. Stanward think 
(fferent I pretended to believe what 
al. 
A right, Mr. Stanward,” I told him; 
tl queen bee is in there let us find her 
her out and then sell those rugs 
re me what I have got coming to me.” 
next hour was spent in opening those 
od looking them over inch by inch 
jen folding them up again. And I 
ssi do not have to state that all this 
kwas done by me, Mr. Stanward 
e looking on and saying, ‘‘ Well, open 
hnext one, Joe. Careful. Shake it out. 
kinto the right-hand corner.. Now 
| iup.” 
inlly when I had got through the last 

éd when he wanted me to start all 
r sain I said, ‘Mr. Stanward,’’ I said, 
e; no longer in those rugs; I just saw 
8) away under the door.” 
fiStanward shook his head for a long 
lend then sat down in the chair, look- 
vy gloomy. 

Ihat is the case, Joe,’’ he said, “then 
work has gone for nothing, and there 
ose trying to sell those rugs, because 
7 re the only means of bringing her 
k.We must simply wait here till she 
i} of her own accord.” 

\cked to see if he was joking, but any- 
y ould see he believed all that he said. 
idiad some suspicions before now, but 
ei time on I begun to suspect that 
y 

Al 


— 


Mr. Stanward was not in his right 


V. Stanward,” I said, ‘“‘I have ex- 
ni my situation to you. I have got to 
€ome money right off, and I request 
t sell some of those rugs and get it. 
1 am talking to you frankly, man to 
1 And what I say to you I am ready 
Vling to say to any other party what- 
ve and to Bimbo the Blood himself.” 
{rStanward started up from where he 
ve “You have already said it to 


pe. I am Bimbo the Blood.” 
liked at him, too astonished to say 
thy. “ Yes,” he went on, “I am Bimbo 
Bod; though it would be more correct 
ay. was that party until this morning.” 
. Stanward,” I said, “if you were 
tls A.M. then you are him now, and do 
t to tell me any different.” 
* said Mr. Stanward, giving me a 
stile; “no, I am not any longer Bimbo 
od, and the reason is I resigned in 
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order to pass on the office to my successor. 
I am getting old, Joe, and there is nothing 
like new blood in a business like this.”’ 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I said, just to say some- 
thing, ‘“‘who is your successor?”’ 

Mr. Stanward now looked in all corners 
of the room and also under the table, and 
then coming up to me said in a low voice, 
“Joe, are you prepared for a secret revela- 
tion?” 

“What secret revelation?” I now asked. 

“Joe,” he said, “get ready for the pleas- 
antest surprise of your life. Bimbo the 
Blood is the title to an elective office, and 
through my personal exertions you have 
been elected. From now on and henceforth 
you are Bimbo the Blood.” 

I tried to say something, but he inter- 
rupted me. “Yes, Joe, I know what you 
want to say—that you haven’t the proper 
experience; but that will come in due time. 
Yes, Joe, I am responsible for putting you 
where you are today, but do not thank me, 
because I have only done my duty.” 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, “I have not 
any intention of thanking you, and it is the 
same to me whether you have done your 
duty or not. And I will simply state that I 
have no intention of accepting any such 
office or becoming Bimbo the Blood, not 
under no circumstances, and if necessary I 
will see a lawyer about same.” 

“Do not talk nonsense, Joe,” said Mr. 
Stanward, “and save time by ceasing to 
quibble over quirks. I am an old man with 
only a few more years to live, and I hope 
you do not want to bring down my gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I said, ‘‘you have not 
got any gray hairs, and anyhow it would 
not make any difference, because ——’”’ 

And then I stopped, because I had heard 
something. And what I had heard was 
heavy steps coming up the first flight of 
stairs. 

And I do not know why I should have 
thought it was somebody coming after me 
and the rugs, but that is the idea that came 
into my head first crack off the box. 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, ‘‘somebody is 
on the way up here.”’ 


IV 


E PUT his hand to his ear and listened. 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I said, ‘‘those heavy 
footsteps are probably the officers of the 
law coming after myself and yourself and 
those rugs, as all this A.M. I have felt I was 
being followed.” 

“Tf that is the case, Joe,” Mr. Stanward 
said, ‘“‘then I have brought shame and dis- 
grace on my family and on my friends.” 

I said, ‘Mr. Stanward, you ought to 
have thought of that before doing same.”’ 

The heavy steps now started up the 
third stairway. “Well, Joe,’ said Mr. 
Stanward, ‘‘it is now too late to regret the 
past. I will have to plod along the way I 
have started.” 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I told him, “‘it is never 
too late to decide to go straight in the fu- 
ture.” 
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He did not reply to this, but took a pistol 
from a drawer in the table. 

“Mr. Stanward,” I remarked, ‘think 
what you are doing.” 

“T have thought it all over,’ he replied. 

“Are you going to commit suicide, Mr. 
Stanward?”’ 

“Not exactly,” he said. ‘‘I am only go- 
ing to shoot you, so as to be able to explain 
to anybody interested that I took this 
drastic measure because you had forced me 
to conceal stolen property.” 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, “what you have 
in mind is and will be an abonnable out- 
rage.” 

“T know it, Joe,” he said, looking very 
grave, “and that is why it will hurt me 
more than it will hurt you; but I have to 
look out for my personal interests, which 
are very extensive. Where would you like 
to be shot first, Joe? And if you have any 
last words to say, now would be a good time 
to think them up so as not to waste precious 
minutes quibbling over quirks.” 

Judge, Your Honor, I was just trying to 
think up some last words when I noticed 
that those heavy footsteps coming up the 
stairway didn’t sound as if they belonged to 
an officer of the law at all. 

“Mr. Stanward,”’ I said. 

““Well, Joe,’”’ he remarked in a friendly 
voice, but with the revolver pointed at my 
stomach, ‘‘what is it? Have you got some 
little confession to make that will ease your 
conscience before you start on your long 
journey?” 

“No, Mr. Stanward,”’ I said, “‘I have no 
confession to make, but I would like re- 
spectively to remark that those steps are 
not being made by any officer of the law, but 
by a party of a different sex.” 

He listened with one hand to his right ear 
and then said, ‘‘Joe, you are right.” 

“Tt is a lady,” I said. 

“T’ll say she is a lady,” said Mr. Stan- 
ward, very much excited. 

“Do you know who it is?” I asked, sur- 
prised. 

“‘T certainly do,’’ he answered very loud. 

“Well, then,” I said, “I do not have to 
advise you not to open that door—not 
under no circumstances.” 

“You are certainly a little nuts,” said 
Mr. Stanward. ‘‘All my life I have been 
waiting for this little encounter, and now 
you say do not open the door. Do you 
think I am going to let an opportunity like 
this escape?”’ 

He jumped up from where he was sitting 
and put his hand on the knob just as three 
loud knocks came from the other side. 

“Mr. Stanward,” I said, ‘‘you are mak- 
ing one terrible mistake.” 

“No mistake, Joe, no mistake.’”’ His 
face had got red and he was getting more 
and more excited every minute. 

“Who do you think is out there?” I 
asked, to see if he had any idea. 

“The queen, Joe; the queen bee. She 
has come back the way I knew she would.” 
He was hopping all over the room like a hen 
on a griddle. 


” 
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“Mr. Stanward,” I said, “‘think—just 
think. You heard her shoes on the stairs. 
Where would a bee get shoes like that?” 

But there was no use talking to him, as he 
was past listening to reason. He jumped 
over a pile of the rugs and said to me in a 
loud whisper, ‘‘The chances are she has 
stung some shoe dealer for them. It hap- 
pens every day. But don’t mention the 
fact. Pretend you don’t notice it.” 

That was enough for me. ‘“‘What are 
you going to do?” I asked, trying to hold 
him back long enough so that I could hide. 
** Are you going to take your caneand knock 
the golden crown off her head?”’ 

“No,” he said, waving his pistol; ‘“‘I am 
going to shoot it off instead, because that 
will give me little and big casino, twenty- 
five points and game.” 

“Mr. Stanward,’’ Isaid; “Mr. Stanward 
Stanward Stanward, for the last timé $3 
_ But it was too late, because just then he 
opened the door. 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, I don’t know 
what story Mr. Stanward told in the hospi- 
tal or here in court, or whether he said it 
was the queen bee that hit him or a wolf 
of Wall Street or who. But if he stated it 
was any of those parties it was simply one 
more of his abonnable falsehoods. 

The person at the door who came in 
when Mr. Stanward opened it, and who 
grabbed the pistol out of his hand and 
threw same at me and then took a couple 
of schlags at Mr. Stanward, and then 
hauled me away, was not the queen bee at 
all—it was Teena. And it is not that she is 
so big, it is simply that when she gets 
started she forgets what she is doing. That 
is why it would have been money in Mr. 
Stanward’s pants if he had left the door 
closed and saved his pistol for people who 
would have appreciated same. And per- 
sonally I learned a long time ago that when 
Teena gets an idea into her head it is better 
not to argue. So after she had finished with 
Mr. Stanward I left it go at that and came 
along quiet. 

And I did not fight back, either, when 
she took me to a justice of the peace and 
married me. And I did not give her any 
back talk this A.M. when she said that in- 
stead of going to work I should come here 
and tell my story and then go straight in 
the future. And I think if you would sen- 
tence Mr. Stanward to be married to some- 
body like Teena he would never go any way 
except straight. 

And I will simply state further that Mr. 
Stanward never told me he was known to 
the police as Bimbo the Dope, and I never 
knew same myself till I read it in the paper 
this morning. And when first I noticed he 
was acting extravagant I never suspicioned 
it was on account of his taking something, 
but I thought that was the way anybody 
named Mr. Stanward Stanward Stanward, 
of Stanward, Oklahoma, would probably 
act. And I will simply finish by stating that 
I do not know if there is a real Bimbo the 
Blood or not, but if so I am not him. 
Moreover, I never made a cent out of the 
world of crime, and on the other hand I 
had $227 in the savings bank when I met 
Mr. Stanward, and the last time I saw him 
I did not have anything but my watch 
chain; and also during this time I never 
rode in any big automobiles that were not 
trucks, smoking fifty-cent cigars. 

Well, Judge, Your Honor, that is my 
story, and I can only say further I am sorry 
I could not marry Belle; but, being as it 
looks like I have criminal tendencies, 
probably it is better for me to be married 
to Teena, because she will never trust me 
any farther than she can see me, as the say- 
ing is. So I will ask you to give me the ver- 
dict of Not Guilty, because Teena is wait- 
ing for me now at the side door, and she has 
got her little cousin that she had following 
me and that sneaked up behind and got the 
number of Mr. Stanward’s flat, waiting for 
me at the front door. And in the future, 
when declared Not Guilty, you can be sure 
I will go straight, because, Judge, Your 
Honor, if you were married to Teena, well, 
Judge, Your Honor, what would you do 
yourself? 
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Buick 


Adopts 


PUR( )LATOR 


s Standard Equipment 


On All Models 


PUROLATOR Conclusively Demonstrates That It 
Is the Surest, Safest and Most Economical Way to 
Prevent the Engine Troubles Caused by Dirty Oil 


Theadoption of PUROLATORas standard 
equipment by Buick is emphatic and un- 
compromising endorsement of the value 
and service of PUROLATOR. 


Dirty oil has always been the special bug- 
bear of automotive engineers. Dirty oil is 
the one great source of engine troubles, 
and the one big cause of waste for the 
user, 


The conspicuous and continuous suc- 
cess of PUROLATOR proves that it is the 
one practical answer to the need—the 
one surest, safest and most economical 
way to secure freedom from the waste, 
troubles, repairs and expense caused by 
dirty oil. 

Buick now takes the final step in the 
solution of the problem. 


In addition to equipping all new Buicks 
with PUROLATOR, arrangements have 
been made with Buick distributors to 
install PUROLATORS on all Buick 
models. 


Thus any Buick owner may now enjoy 
the benefits of clean oil. 


THE OIL 


PUROLATOR, by a microscopic process 
of continuous filtration under pressure, 
keeps the oil clean as the engine runs. 


It takes out of the oil every particle of 
grit, dust, dirt, metal and carbon—the 
damaging elements which cause Ameri- 
can motorists hundreds of thousands of 
dollars loss every year. 


PUROLATOR is made for practically all 
makes of cars, trucks and tractors and 
none should be without it. 


Let your next car be PUROLATOR 
equipped. PUROLATOR is now available 
on the Buick and the Chrysler Six. 


Anticipate further announcements by 
leading manufacturers of their adoption 
of PUROLATOR. 


PUROLATOR sales and service stations 
are ready to give you quick service in 
every part of the nation. 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INC. 


365 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PUR( )LATOR 


PURIFYING SYSTE 


August |, 


<7 
Apron 
NEW a 


For Passenger Cars 
Small Fours and Sixes - - $15 
Large Fours and Sixes - -, 20mm 


Larger Sixes, Eights and Twelves 30 
For Trucks - 2 5 + 4250) 


West of Rocky Mountains, prices 
slightly higher; in Canada, $22.50, 
$30, $45 and $70. 


Cars without force feed sys- 
tems or exposed oil lines, re- 
quiring auxiliary pump and 
special fittings, $5 additional. 


For Motor Boats 


PUROLATOR can also be installed on prac- 
tically any type of marine engine having 
force feed lubrication. Priced as above ac- 
cording to size of engine. 


atte rolled down to it—off the house, 
ast the wheel box and overboard 
+, The man at the wheel was too busy 
mg to grab them going by. 
ithis time I was trying to rest myself 
»; the gurry kids up to windward. I 
terested in the picture of the little 
« tearing along, but. mostly I was 
eating on what I had better do—what 
la have to do soon, about my lunch. 
d a cook who was a demon for blue- 
dumplings. We had had lunch off 
«Cod and I had stowed away three of 
emplings, and three full-sized seagoing 
nlings are no trifle to haye inside of a 
svyhen it is many moons since he had 
Ja fishing trip. I was wondering had I 
bk try to hang onto my dumplings or go 
J lee rail and give them up and have 
with. I was willing enough to give 
p, but all the loose water roaring 
he lee rail made it no place for a man 
acting careless-like near it. 
‘buld of course have stepped to the 


heave anything less than a deep-sea 
) windward. I had long before this 
a trip on the Boston trawler they told 
‘pssic story about. This Boston ves- 
sbok took sick, and her skipper shipped 
,urry, out of a restaurant on Atlantic 
eve, a man to take his place. He was 
jhat could be properly called a sea- 
nicook. 
tyas a bright and windy morning and 
Jawler was bound out across Boston 
ywhen the new cook came on deck with 
uwsized bucket of galley ashes and 
lly hove the same over the windward 
| nidships. 
fa dozen of the crew were peacefully 
rauling their trawling gear in the 
isof the vessel, and that’s all there is 
tlt cook’s seagoing record. They put 
1 shore in Provincetown. 
“wouldn’t ’a’ minded it so much,”’ said 
- oston skipper, “‘but he was whistlin’ 
ifie was pleased with himself when he 
yche damn ashes.” 
nally made my careful way down to 
le rail and had it over with. 
J;our second morning out we ran into 
 vordfishing fleet. They were cruising 
‘t eastward of the Nantucket Lightship. 
aylers to Europe may recall this light- 
The ocean liners leave it on the left 
ugoing to, on their right hand coming 
mEurope, taking care not to go inside 
it Some very bad shoals lie not far to 
» rth and east of the lightship. 
9 little swordfisherman looked so much 
@ ur own, except as to her paint, that I 
(ued about her. She was a sister ship, 
> okomis. 
T; man who does the harpooning 
%d a swordfisherman is called the 
ilr. Peeples was his own striker, and he 
S good one. He could drive the lily iron 
‘ogh a swordfish as big around as a flour 
™, in one side and out the other, 
‘ogh backbone and all. 
T2 iron is snubbed to the end of a long 
le T never saw Peeples make one of his 
wful thrusts without lamenting the 
vén thrower that had been lost in him. 
I had only been caught young and 
und to it, the Olympic champion who 
ahim at javelin throwing would need to 
ood one. 
Itvas a choppy morning when Peeples 
, the striker’s station in the pulpit, 
Mi Is a small platform with a waist-high 
‘round it on the end of the bowsprit. 
into the smother went the schooner’s 
ow, and to his knees went Peeples in 
other. I watched him all that morn- 
unging in to anywhere from his knees 
waist in the sea. 
_ ow deep do you have to go to call it a 
|’ Lasked him. 
considered the matter. 
hen a striker finds himself in up to 
Sars he ought to quit. I do, I know. 
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whe 


When you're going in that deep there’s no 
seein’ the fish any more.” 

- The choppy morning meant nothing; but 
we had a day after it which set Peeples to 
thinking. There was a sunset that day, the 
most colorful and gorgeous sunset that I 
can recall in northern waters. It properly 
belonged to the tropics, to the Caribbean 
Sea, among the Virgin Islands, say, with 
high-circling western hills to bring the 
magic colors into being. It was an irides- 
cent sea, its surface shimmering to the re- 
flected lights of half a dozen solid primal 
colors and a dozen shades and tints of 
primal colors from above and around the 
setting sun. The colors would blend and 
separate and again blend in one vast blind- 
ing background against the western hori- 
zon. A dull copper outlasted all other col- 
ors. The copper began to flame ere yet the 
sun had gone down. The flaming copper 
was the last color of all to be reflected on 
the dark-blue sea. A perfectly smooth sea, 
but not motionless. There was along, slow, 
noticeable heave to it. Peeples studied sea 


‘and sky for quite a while. 


““There’s been a hell of a breeze some- 
wheres or there’s one comin’—probably 
comin’. Ought to be a wind sometime to- 
morrow,” ventured Peeples at last. 

Tomorrow came, and Peeples was rather 


‘disappointed. Fishermen do not give three 


cheers when a storm happens along, but he 
had made a prediction and it had not been 
fulfilled. It was a smooth sea and light airs 


all that day. 


Next day came. Nothing out of the or- 
dinary was showing in the early morning 
when we turned out for breakfast. Peeples 
took his station in the pulpit, the lookouts 
went aloft, the regular helmsman took the 
wheel, the vessel was headed in toward 
shoal water. 

Before long her bowsprit began to scoop 
under. A heavy swell was making. Peeples 
was dipping to his hips in the sea. When he 
began to go in to his chest he came inboard. 
He could have stuck it out longer—there 
was a chance to strike his fish even in that 
sea; but no fish were showing and the look- 
outs were using both arms to help them 
hang on to the masthead. There was some- 
thing else, more than just the swell. Wind 
was on the way. 

Peeples ordered her gaff topsail clewed 
up and then her jib taken in. The mainsail 
was next reefed. That was about half-past 
nine in the morning. At ten o’clock the 
wind was coming. Within a few minutes— 
as quickly as that—it jumped from thirty 
to at least eighty miles an hour. It blew so 
for four hours, from the southwest; and 
then, quickly almost as we could tack ship, 
it jumped to the southeast and blew yet 
harder. 

We had no aerometer aboard, and the 
force of that wind on Nantucket Shoals that 
morning is all guesswork; but I had one 
time seen a government aerometer blown 
clear out of its fastenings down on the 
Georgia coast. It registered ninety miles an 
hour before it went out of commission. The 
wind this day, to my thinking, was blowing 
harder than that. The lowest guess among 
the crew was a hundred miles an hour, and 
it blew that way for three-quarters of an 
hour or so that July afternoon. 

Before it would be too late, Peeples had 
ordered her reefed mainsail and her jumbo 
taken off altogether. That left her under 
her foresail only. Two reefs were quickly 
taken in the foresail. 

A two-reefed foresail is the next thing to 
bare poles on a fishing schooner. No 
fisherman will come to bare poles if he can 
avoid it. A small patch of sail helps won- 
derfully in the handling of a vessel in an 
emergency; and it was all shoal water under 
our lee and we might by and by have to 
work her into a safe depth. 

She lay well enough, marvelously well 
considering how deep-loaded she was, under 
her two-reefed foresail; but she was taking 
seas over her bow. Smashing over her port 
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bow they were, and against her foc’sle 
hatch, which stood a bit higher than her 
fore rail above her deck. The foc’sle hatch 
was bolted to the deck with stout treenails. 

It was the pride of Peeples that he had 
passed on every plank and timber that went 
into the hull of the Lafayette, and had him- 
self driven every treenail in her. The 
knowledge of her stoutness heartened us 
now. For all her stoutness, however, the 
foc’sle hatch began to loosen up under the 
battering seas. I could see the treenails 
showing where the hatch cover was lifting 
from the deck. I did not notice them until 
I saw Peeples going below. I wondered 
why he went below at such a time. 

He was quickly back up on deck with a 
heavy maul. He went forward and took to 
pounding down the foe’sle hatch; pounded 
away, saying no word to anybody until he 


had driven the hatch solidly back into the | 


deck. Had that foe’sle hatch been carried 
away—and a few heavy seas would surely 
have carried it away—her whole forward 
end would have filled and she would have 
soon gone down, and all hands, of course, 
with her. 

Having made the foc’sle hatch secure, 
Peeples called for two barrels of gasoline 
which we carried lashed between rail and 
cabin house. He set them between the 
foe’sle hatch and windward rail, and there 
securely lashed them. The idea was to 
make a breakwater against the seas crash- 
ing in over her windward bow. 

The heavy seas kept on coming fast as 
ever, but now they were breaking atop of 
the barrels of gasoline and coasting, all 
roaring and white, over the foc’sle hatch 
and so to the deck to leeward. They hit 
under her lee rail with tremendous thumps, 
threatening to smash through the planking 
between deck and rail with every thump; 
but no one was worrying about her plank- 
ing being smashed through. A few busted 
planks in fact would have acted as most 
helpful scuppers for a lot of water sloshing 
around her waist. 

Peeples next ordered the fore and main 
hatches battened. 

Before now I had been in fishing vessels 
where they had to get down to two-reefed 
foresails, but never had I seen hatches bat- 
tened as these were now. I had seen tar- 
paulins laid on the hatches and flat iron 
bars clamped down over the tarpaulins; in 
preparation for a hard drive on a passage 
home in winter, that would be. But now I 
saw it done differently—the tarpaulins laid 
over the hatches, but no iron bar now 
clamped over. It was wooden laths that 
were now nailed over the tarpaulins to keep 
the seas from carrying away the hatches. 
Gloucester fishermen are not an apprehen- 
sive lot. If I had never been to sea before, 
the battened hatches would have warned 
me that we were in for a desperate time. 

So far our little vessel had been doing 
nobly. She was terribly deep under all that 
ice in her, but ice is not so bad a ballast, not 
when it is kept pumped out of her bilges as 
fast as it melts. Our little one rolled low 
down at times, and there was always more 
water on her deck than the scuppers could 
take care of; but always she felt buoyant 
under our feet. 

I had been standing in the waist of the 
vessel, hanging onto the fore sheet for 
safety. The loose water would slosh from 
one side of the vessel to the other side, pil- 
ing up like a wall against one rail, and roll 
back again. I grew weary of having my 
boots fill with water where I was standing; 
I stepped up to a higher and drier spot. 

I took my station on the main hatch and 
folded my arms over the main gaff. This of 
course was after the mainsail had been 
furled. The fact that her main gaff was so 
near the deck that I could easily fold my 
arms over it may help to make clear what a 
little bit of a thing was the Lafayette. I 
stood on the main hatch studying the 
mountains of water rolling to leeward. I 
did little watching to windward; every 
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Your “A” Battery 
Always Charged.. 
Your “B” Batteries 
Eliminated 


ISPENSE entirely with your 

“B” Batteries and keep your 
good “‘A”’ Battery at all times fully 
charged—with the new Unitron 
Combination. 
Through the Unitron Combination, 
an ordinary electric light fixture, or 
baseboard outlet gives your radio its 
power. Attachment takes only a few 
minutes. The Unitron Combination 
then becomes part of your set. Not 
only does your receiver operate direct 
from the light socket without the 
necessity for ‘“‘B”’ Batteries, but 
when you want to charge your ““A”’ 
Battery, all you have to do is pulla 
switch—night or day. And it can’t 
overcharge. 
With the Unitron Combination you’ll 
always have full radio power in both 
“A” and “B” circuits. The power 
at which your set is most efficient. 
The Unitron Combination is neat, 
compact, and light in weight. It fits 
easily in any radio cabinet, and is 
beautifully finished in case one de- 
sires to keep it on an open table. 
It provides silent, safe and certain 
radio power for any type of radio 
receiver. 
Send for literature that tells about 
the features of the new Unitron 
Combination. The price is $45.00. 


Forest Electric Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


For those who prefer the No- 
Bee alone, this unit is built 
separately. Its priceis $28.00. 
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Every man is your prospect because you have a 
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quality, perfect-fitting garments. 
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150 Choice tailoring patterns—all wool. Positive 
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Fun for 


BOYS! 


Boys in the United States 
can have fun and earn 


Money and Prizes 


selling The Saturday 
Evening Post during 
their spare time to folks in 
their neighborhood. You’ll 
want to get in the game as 
soon as possible. Write to- 
day to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Sales Div., 
735 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


NO WONDER Frank 
Fetcher, of Colorado, 
throws out his chest with 
prideand lets his mother 


snap his picture! Hz 
earned the expensive 
Caney by himself and 
lots of money, besides. 
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time I looked to windward my face would 
be volleyed with little bullets of water. The 
wind would blow the bullets of water off the 
tops of the high-running seas, fill the air 
with them and they would hit a man’s skin 
like hard-dried peas. 

I wondered what was happening to the 
other vessels in the fleet. They could all 
have been quite close to us and we not know 
it, so high were the mountains of water all 
around, and we hove to under our little 
patch: of foresail, rocking and diving in a 
valley among the mountains of water. 

We had begun that day with clear blue 
water all around us; in the deeper water to 
the southward of the lightship the high- 
running seas had been clear green in the 
beginning of the storm. Now they were no 
longer clear green. They changed to a gray 
green, and then to a gray—a dirty gray 
finally, with high all-white collars to mark 
off the tops of them. Watching those dirty 
gray seas, I woke up to it after a time that 
we must be getting into pretty shoal water; 
only the sand being stirred up from the bot- 
tom could make the water so dirty. And 
on top of that I noticed that the seas had 
become much shorter and even higher to 
look at, though probably no higher in fact. 
The shorter slope of them was doubtless 
making them seem higher. 

Fishermen never worry much about the 
high seas which are met with in deep ocean; 
seas in deep water have a longer, gentler 
slope which makes them much easier to ride. 
Whether these seas were or were not higher, 
there was no doubt that they had become 
shorter and steeper. Rising abruptly up 
from our rail, the seas now were a wicked 
sight; and they also were hard as gray 
granite cliffs to look at. And there was an 
angrier, more sullen roar from them; their 
collars of white were growing wider and 
deeper. There was no doubt of it by now— 
we were in very shoal water and being 
driven into still shoaler water. 

Standing there on the after hatch, arms 
folded on the main gaff, I recall now how I 
reflected on the danger of being lost, some- 
thing I cannot now recall having done be- 
fore or since in a storm. I had been ab- 
sorbing since a little boy all manner of faith 
in Bank fishing vessels and Bank fishermen. 
The belief was born in me that, given an 
able, well-found vessel and a capable crew, 
aman was probably as safe in a fisherman 
in open water as in a big steamer. But we 
were not in open water. 

Peeples had been keeping run of our posi- 
tion. We were north by west from the light- 
ship, halfway between the lightship and the 
southeast corner of Nantucket. East and 
west to the north of us it was all tide rips. 
The abnormal wind must have turned the 
tide before its time, and so we had drifted 
in on the shoals much more rapidly than 
we had reckoned on. . 

About this time I recalled with fresh ap- 
preciation the remark of Jack Mason’s: “I 
thought it was damn tough to go fishin’ all 
winter an’ be lost in the spring.”” This was 
not even spring; it was late in July. 

' J looked to Peeples, wondering what he 
was going todoaboutit. Asif I had spoken 
my thought, Peeples looked around, took 


open one of the best-equipped hat stores 
east of the Mississippi, provided that he 
can collect the hats, in as much as all his 
predictions proved to be correct. 

Because of his uncanny success at mak- 
ing election predictions he was urged to 
continue his observations on men and 
things. To the deep annoyance of Wall 
Street, he immediately obliged with a num- 
ber of tart dispatches in which he took a 
series of rough slaps at Wall Street bankers 
who are bringing large amounts of miscella- 
neous European securities to America and 
gayly passing them to the American people. 
Somebody, he predicted, was going to be 
handsomely stung, and that somebody 
wasn’t going to be a resident of Europe. 
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the sounding lead from the top of the cabin 
house and hove it over the side. He hauled 
it in, measuring the depth by his out- 
stretched long arms. All hands counted 
every stretch of his arms. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

Ten fathoms of water he got. Ten fath- 
oms! Any old fisherman will tell you that 
twenty fathoms of water, with shoals to 
three sides of you in a breeze of wind, and 
deep water only to windward, is bad busi- 
ness. -Here we were in ten fathoms, and 
threatening to be less. 

The little Lafayette had been hove to and 
her wheel lashed all the time since she had 
been put under a two-reefed foresail. Pee- 
ples now went to the wheel, and after a 
thoughtful look around, cast off the becket. 
He stood there watching his chance. He 
stood there rigid, vigilant, for all of five 
minutes possibly, waiting for what he con- 
sidered a safe chance to give her the wheel. 
All hands watched too. Oh, we watched— 
knowing very well that on how she behaved 
in the next two or three minutes depended 
our lives. 

He gave her the wheel. Her fore boom 
started to jibe gently over. Gently, yes. 
She hung between those roaring crests and 
the sky for what must have been ten, 
twenty, thirty seconds—I cannot say now, 
but so she seemed to hang motionless. 
Then down she rolled onto her side and 
away she went on her ear—fairly sizzled 
through the water under that two-reefed 
foresail. 

Peeples let her go until he guessed he had 
her in safe deep water beyond the light- 
ship—in fifty fathoms, he guessed, though 
no sounding was taken—in clear green 
water again. 

The seas were still running high and 
white, but they were not now so ugly to 
look at. Peeples brought her head to them 
and prepared to lay her to a sea anchor for 
the night. To rig his sea anchor he took 
two gasoline barrels, one empty and one 
full, laid them on their sides, lashed them 
together and then lashed boards from the 
hold across the two barrels. He lashed the 
vessel’s anchor atop of the boards, hoisted 
the whole thing over the bow with the jib 
halyards and then lowered it into the sea. 
It was a ticklish business getting it over the 
bow in that weather. There is not too much 
room in a small vessel forward, and the 
seas broke regularly over the crew while 
they worked. 

The sun had been shining brightly all 
through the blow. It went down as the 
boat began to fall away from our sea an- 
chor, we paying out all the hawser we had. 
She needed it all to ease the strain. 

I had the peak bunk in the Lafayette. It 
was a long acute-angled triangle of a bunk, 
half a yard wide at one end and about half 
an inch at the other, the bow end. I lay 
with my head against the stem post, right 
in the bows of her. All night long the little 
Lafayette took running long dives into the 
head seas. Bam! Up against her bow they 
came—bam! Bam!—all through the long 
hours of the night against the top of my 
skull. A man needed faith to believe that 
some of them were not going to bam right 
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Hoarse shouts of rage promptly arose from 
the bankers whose delicate sensibilities 
were cruelly bruised by these unkind words. 
William B. Hibbs may be Wall Street’s 
Washington scout, but his worship of the 
accepted Wall Street gods is highly distress- 
ing to all Wall Street’s religious zealots. On 
several occasions he has actually not only 
implied that J. P. Morgan can be imperfect 
or wrong but he has said clearly and dis- 
tinctly that such is the case. Wall Street 
has waited with bated breath for the Mor- 
gan lightning to strike William B. Hibbs 


‘in the exact center of his immaculate neck- 
‘tie, but nothing hasstruck. Times change, 
“and the customs of the times. 


Those who 
once read Horatio Alger now read Pippy 


WHO-AND WITTY 


August |, 
on through; but there was no listen 
George Peeples and not have faith, 
“Have no fear of this one!”’ he had 
“‘She’s timbered heavy enough for a 
three times her tonnage, and every | 
and every beam that went into her I pi 
out, and I drove every treenail in her 
self as she lay-on the stocks ab ; 
Wharf in Gloucester.” : 


After that storm the New Yorka 
ton papers carried stories of 1 
done along the Atlantic Coast. 
worst summer storm on reco 
word from many places. ~__ 

The New York Sun had a story 
York-bound ocean liner caught 
south of Nantucket Lightship. 
to the passengers—who landed 


eral of them had signed a p 
bishop who was aboard to ho 
meeting. The meeting was starte 
finished—the storm was too 
them. This had happened to 
water—fifty or sixty fathoms, t 
the southward of the lightship, j 
where Peeples ran the Lafayet 
shoals and let her lay to a sea ; 
that night for safety. 
That was on the front page of # 
York Sun of Sunday, July 30, 1911 
third column from the right of 
On theright-hand column of thats: 
page was the story of the wreck o: 
ship, the Nokomis. She had been 
shoal water even as we had beer 
had drifted in before the abnorm 
been overborne by the high-run 
seas and smothered off Davis Sho 
a half mile, that is, of where we hi 
before tacking clear of it. 
I turned the Sun over to Pe 
read the article about the ocean 
“‘T’ve seen that steamer,” said Pee 
“She must be all of six hundred feet 
probably longer. But will you tell m 
that big brute of a steamer had such: 
rible time of it, how did this little o 
mine live through stanton 
“And she deep loaded and cont 
head,’”’ I commented. | 
“Maybe she was a bit down by tl e 
and maybe she was deep; but 
have plenty ice to keep fish fresh i 
But a great little boat, that’s what sh 
framed and planked heavy eno 
sixty-ton vessel. I drove every treem: 
her myself and e _ 
All of which was true. She was a1 
little boat, but no boat can do it a 
There has to be more than the boa' 
Peeples took that wheel out of the be 
watching his chance to jibe her over 
out of that ten fathoms of water 
hundred-mile breeze of wind on Nantt 
Shoals—when he did that, more than 
an able boat was needed. The hand ¢ 
master mariner was needed. I’m aliv 
day, as George Peeples is, too, be 
George Peeples was a full master a 
that day. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two oe 
Mr. Connolly. The second will appear in o 


issue. . 
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Stories. Hibbs was right about the elec 
they whisper. Can he be right abc 
about other things? J 
If Horatio Alger, Jr., had essayed to 
a truthful history of Bill the Newsboy, 
William B. Hibbs as a model, he ¥ 
have run up against a severe obstacl 
fore he had finished; for when he 
benevolent pickle manufacturer Wil 
side whiskers pat him on the heac 
“How would you like to come and live 
me, my fine fellow?” he would hav 
make Bill reply, ‘That would be nice 
whiskers are unsanitary and it gi 
pain to be called a fine fellow.” T 
have ruined the book. Bill, pa \ 
have been justified. Af 
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weer with a minimum of resistance, 
y2al. Part is due to the thicker and 
syvenly distributed layer of adipose, 
jprotects the heart and solar plexus, 
sjas the muscles of the limbs, from the 
di cramp-producing cold of the water. 
{2 principal reason, humiliating as it 
em to our masculine pride, appears 
e simple fact that woman is a better 
»e for the job, piles up speed with less 
, runs with less expenditure of en- 
ad greater economy of fuel. 


hey emphatically were not fifty or 
iirty years ago, for they had to eat 
cad table, on the leavings of the rav- 
isnale—after having baked and fried 
jwed their own appetites out of exist- 
a they were sick of the very sight 
sell of food—and as they are being 
a fair chance to get out of their cook- 
ead washtub prisons, where they 
eilife sentences at hard labor, and to 
ppily and vigorously in the open air, 
‘'e going to covet and capture other 
ucherished championships. 
ndly speaking, star performers, cham- 
sare born, not made; and the one 
eeedful for their discovery and train- 
fa sufficiently wide substratum or 
sf thousands or millions of individ- 
,orn of sound stock, well fed, well 
and well played, from which to 
1 f the cream of the exceptional, the 
¢ the marvels—and the freaks—the 
sil geniuses, who happen at about a 
ai rate per million, according to the 
; chance. 
ninstance, the college which has the 
e' body of legitimate raw material, 
ets, plus the greatest opulence of snug 
sfe collegiate berths to attract gifted 
ppapiic possibilities, will seven times 
ten have the best team. And the 
e-barring jolly little freaks like Fin- 
ind her Kohlemainen and Nurmi— 
of the great Olympic games. The 
e, best-fed and wealthiest nations will 
I win the highest number of prizes. 
‘Ich is to say that while for nearly a 
uy past our colleges and great athletic 
snd national sports organizations had 
te millions of sound, well-grown, well- 
ced young men to draw upon for 
raarvels and finds, up to twenty-five 
go there was no such thing as even a 
hof a million of vigorous, well-fed, 
-jayed, athletically trained girls and 
n women to furnish the mass of raw 
eal necessary to produce the ‘“per- 
indage’’ of exceptionals and unusuals 
¢which champions may be made. 


icarding Ladylike Handicaps 


ry one class, the most favored finan- 
yin either this country or Europe gave 
dighters one-fifth of the opportunity 
cilities for athletics, outdoor sports 
pen-air life and enjoyments which 
Ttyrothers had. And they formed less 
nive per cent, in most countries scarcely 
jr cent, of the total population. But 
’ e high-school girl all over the land is 
3 frankly and naturally athletic, as 
n interested in games and sports and 
vil posted on records as her brother or 
y cousin. 

is better dressed for the part; eats 
ood instead of pickles, bananas, 
chocolate and fudge; is rid of all her 
ing, artificial “ladylike’’ handicaps; 
| ir cherished masculine superiority is 
l:to be attacked at other of our proud- 
d most impregnable points. There 
ely be happenings, and we shall see 
tive shall see. 

lt after the automobile and golf, too 
hiredit can hardly be given for the 
ei and popularity of comfortable, sen- 
eport-type clothing to the Boy Scouts, 
rl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls and 
like organizations for the promotion 
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[EALTM AAND SPORTS SUITS 


| (Continued from Page 21) 


of outdoor habits and joyous life in the 
open. 

Everywhere one goes one sees on every 
hand, on country roads, on city streets, in 
great public buildings, in civic processions, 
the klraki-clad ranks or figures of these 
sturdy, self-reliant, honor-loving brown and 
rosy-faced youngsters, “‘little friends of all 
the world.” 

And their uniform both expresses them 
and sets them a standard to live up to in 
its simplicity, straightforwardness, dignity, 
healthfulness, service. From its picturesque 
sun-and-storm-proof hat—the best human 
headgear ever invented, of which our now 
well-nigh universal fedora is a polite imita- 
tion—to its broad-soled, low-heeled, com- 
fortable shoes, the uniform, free at the 
knees, close at the waist, loose over the 
shoulders, open at the neck, is the visible 
embodiment of their character and spirit— 
nothing to conceal, nothing to fear, every- 
thing for service to others. If you need a 
courtesy, aid or direction, just look around 
for the first gleam of khaki and walk right 
up to it. 


The Change in Woman’s Status 


How far costume is an outward and vis- 
ible sign of an inward and spiritual change 
taking place in its wearers, how far it is in 
itself a molding and controlling force upon 
that which fills it, is, as it always has been, 
a question. 

That profound but crabbed philosopher, 
Thomas Carlyle, it will be remembered, 
wrote a whole philosophy of clothes, his 
famous Sartor Resartus—the tailor re- 
stitched—in which he attached profound 
importance to their significance, both as a 
sign and as a cause of character. 

But to sketch the process very roughly, 
it would appear to have in the main run 
thus: In the general stirring toward free- 
dom, which was in the air a century ago, 
women demanded and won some degree of 
freedom from their conventional and crip- 
pling costume for their own personal pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. 

Then with the ‘‘new heavens and the 
new earth’ opened up by science, steam 
and machinery came the break-up of the 
semi-slave status which was woman’s his- 
toric ‘‘place in the home.” New and 
undreamed-of fields of ambition and activ- 
ity were laid open to her, and at once came 
the necessity for some sort of business 
costume or working clothes along the con- 
venient and sensible lines of her outdoor 
clothing, but of more formal character for 
street wear. 

How swift and progressive and insistent 
was the demand may be glimpsed by Mrs. 
Coolidge’s statement at the opening of the 
Women’s World Fair, in Chicago, that fifty 
years ago only seven occupations, outside 
of domestic service, were open to women. 
Now there are one hundred and seven! 

For twenty years now past, business 
women have been dressed as quietly, as 
sensibly, as healthfully and almost as com- 
fortably as business men. 

Then came the broadening into welfare, 
uplift and public work. Next politics, 
steadily simplifying, improving in taste, 
shedding old absurdities. 

Finally in the fullness of time came the 
thrice-blessed automobile with its ruthless 
transvaluation of values sartorial, shearing 
everything down to the very buff; regard- 
less of everything but comfort for the back 
seats, freedom and efficiency for the front. 
This was the finishing and, we trust, con- 
firming touch, making it utterly impossible 
for us ever to relapse into the ancient im- 
becilities again, except, of course, upon 
show and state occasions for purely decora- 
tive purposes. 

This we hope will be the touchstone 
which will be applied as an acid test to any 
future proposals in this direction, whether 
merely brainless or mercenary: ‘‘ Would it 
do in the car?” 
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Stop It 
Yourself 


f 


Becht 


Guaranteed 100% Sure and 100% Sate 


leaks from developing. Absolutely 
guaranteed not to clog circulation 
or do any other damage. That’s 
why substitutes are dangerous. 
Insist upon the genuine Warner 
Liquid Solder. Get a can today. 
Write us direct if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 75c for 10 oz. can. 
Big car size $1. 


fa oa 


Millions of car owners endorse it. 
They have had satisfactory expe- 
rience for years. They know it 
positively and permanently stops 
leaks anywhere in a car’s cooling 
system. Easy to use. Absolutely 
harinless. Leaves no unsightly 
patches. Saves cost of removing 
radiator for expensive repairs or a 
new radiator. Also prevents other 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO. 
914 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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A sturpy ath- 
letic-trim Keds 
model built for 
the hardest sports 
and vacation 
wear. Athletic- 
trims come in 
lace-to-toe and 
lace-to-instep 
styles—and with 
black, brown or 
gray trim. 
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A Kens model with 
crepe sole. Light, 
springy—and_ remark- 
able for long wear. 
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“‘Nationally-known Champion 
pays tribute to KEDS 


“T have just finished playing in the . . . . Champion- 
ship, which I managed to win. I used Keds throughout 
the tournament. Maybe they were the reason I won, as 
I never played in any shoes that held as they did. I 
played over sixty sets with them and I am very hard on 
shoes, but they are still going strong. They are by far 
the best tennis shoes I have ever worn.” 


HIS letter from a well-known 

tennis champion—was written 
just after winning his title. Almost 
daily such evidence of the amazing 
wearing quality of Keds continues 
to pile up! 


Keds are especially built to stand 
the grinding, tearing wear of the 
most strenuous athletic games. 
And the same sturdy, reinforced 
construction—the same tough, 
wear-resisting rubber soles—the 
same light, cool, comfort—make 
Keds ideal for hard everyday sum- 
mer wear on the feet of growing 
boys and girls. 

For camping, hiking, games, out- 
ings—for every kind of outdoor 
wear—Keds are worn by millions 
of men, women and children today. 


But you cannot be sure of real 


Keds quality and service unless you 
find the name Keds on the shoe. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
And the name Keds is always on 
every real Keds shoe. 


You can get Keds in all the popu- 
lar styles—and at prices varying 
according to ret size and style 
from $1.25 to $4.50 


If you want the ines wearing 
quality your money can buy, it will 
pay you to look for the name—and 
insist on Keds! 


Free for Boys and Girls 


The Keds Hand-book of Sports contains all 
kinds of interesting information on games, 
sports, camping, woodcraft, and dozens of 
other subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
A-80, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


q They are NOT Keds UNLESS 
the NAME Keds is on the shoe 
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Just fancy anyone trying to drive a car 
in a Gainsborough hat, a headdress like a 
Fiji Islander, a trailing skirt, five petti- 
coats and dolman sleeves! 

The automobile is a literal Wheel of 
Fate upon which all ancient absurdities are 
broken. 

And mark, as Herr Teufelsdréckh, in 
Sartor Resartus, shrewdly points out, how 
subtly clothes react upon the wearer! 

No sooner has our rising youth donned a 
sport cap of generous amplitude and elo- 
quent pattern, than he becomes in spirit a 
sportsman and must act accordingly. No 
longer merely a thing that takes orders, 
that jumps whenever his letter is struck on 
the managerial keyboard, he becomes in 
outlook one of those who control Fate, not 
controlled by it. If he goes the daring 
length of knickers, he joins the Brother- 
hood of the Owners of the World. Buy a 
cap and in time you’ll own a car. And the 
next thing will be a world cruise. The 
steamer cap is the real modern magic 
carpet which whisks you all over the world. 

Yet “grave and reverend seigniors”’ in 
the medical profession are denouncing the 
automobile because it makes men forget how 
to walk and is causing “‘fatty degeneration 
of the muscles of the legs and stagnation of 
circulation in the lower abdomen.” 

It does perhaps make it too easy to avoid 
walking on cement sidewalks, down gray, 
prison-walled streets, but it whirls in a few 
quarters of an hour thousands where only 
tens could go before, out into the open 
fields and woods, where exercise of every 
sort becomes a pleasure instead of a solemn 
duty to protect your precious health, and 
lands you there dressed ready for anything. 
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All the world’s awheel, and so delj 
are our city dwellers with the redigeg 
charms of roaming and camping that 
fears are expressed lest our civilizatic 
happily backward and half the worlk 
nomad once more. 

And the new auto-born costumes ai 
as convenient, as comfortable, as bee, 
for the farmer and his boys as they z 
his womenfolk. Knee breeches wit) 
gings, gaiters or heavy stockings aj 
most suitable type of leg wear for the 
as well as among the gears and bra 
an auto. Especially now that ever 
on the farm is coming to be done bh 
chinery, motor, tractor, and so on, 
sort of hard-surfaced blouse, and a 
fortable tweed or homespun coat, set 
the back, with skirt enough for 
pockets and plaited over the ne 
allow free arm movement, are as ide 
farm wear as for the car and golf. 

The up-to-date golfer of the me 
fustian jerkin with knitted sleeves; 
his ample, straight-hanging, divi 
plus-fours, his coarse, plaid, breac 
butter stockings and low thick-soled 
is an almost ludicrously perfect rep! 
an expert old Scotch gardener tendi 
rose beds or a lowland farmer starti 
the daily round of inspection of his hol 

Indeed, as a matter of fact our fa 
and delightfully comfortable and ‘se 
golf togs are a direct heritage of ther 
everyday costume of the sturdy § 
yeomen farmers and thrifty merchan’ 
skilled artisans among whom the § 
sport, the game of the gods, originatec 
farmer today with the aid of the mot 
the mashie sets the fashion for : 
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Halfway to Beaudesert Court, on a piece 
of straight going where one can see a mile 
ahead and a mile astern, and Marcus could 
see nothing either way, he halted the car 
and his arm glided round the shoulders of 
Dorothy in a manner of which his colonel 
would have been proud. 

“‘T’ve waited a few hours and really I 
can’t wait any longer,” declared Marcus, 
and kissed that magnificently incarnadined 
mouth. 

‘So this,” reflected Dorothy, ‘‘is what 
it’s like,” and turned away her head with 
the bored brutality of any sated beauty, so 
quickly does a girl learn, given the right 
setting. 

Mrs. Crake said nothing splendidly; 
Cynthia, in a moment of opportune byplay, 
glanced at Henry and turned her thumbs 
down; Marcus rehearsed the manner of 
some popular explorer, long given up for 
lost, who returns unexpectedly, all beard 
and bumptiousness, with an authentic set- 
ting of great auk’s eggs on the point of 
hatching out. 

After tea Mrs. Crake immersed herself 
in conversation with Jenkins regarding a 
thanksgiving dinner, Cynthia and Marcus 
took their cross-word puzzle, so to speak, 
out onto the mat, and Henry followed Dor- 
othy into the water garden, where, appar- 
ently oblivious of him, she came to rest on 
the stone seat. 

“Perhaps we also some day when we’re 
old, and you’re a squadron leader—I don’t 
think ”” murmured Cynthia to Marcus, 
watching them go. 

Out in the water garden among the listen- 
ing lilies, Henry Brandon said, ‘‘Why are 
you so unkind to me, Dorothy? What have 
I done wrong?”’ 

“T’m not unkind. I merely hate the sight 
of you.” 

“But why?” 

“Don’t keep on saying why like a seven- 
year-old child. I hate you because you’re a 
living lie. All your life, as far as I k ew, 
you'd never done wrong; and being sorry 
for you, as women are sorry for men, with 
reason, I mistook pity for love and never 
did wrong either, and grew up into the 
shiny-nosed ill-dressed goop I was until a 


few hours ago. Then I found you 0 
discovered you were a secret gamble 
now I’m trying to make up for lost 
Unfortunately, one never can m: 
lost time, and that’s why I loathe y 
If you were a decent villain I could f 
you; but a person who merely. 
horses by stealth isn’ t much bem 
rather daring worm.’ 

“T’ve done worse than that. I rece 
whole pile of very intimate letters 
strange young women this morning, 
kissed Cynthia this afternoon.” 

“Probably, from what I know of Cy 
you were the only man of her acquail 
who hadn’t; and anyhow, Marcus’ 
me on the way home. Is a kiss s 
revolutionary, my dear Henry?” 

She glanced up, saw how pale he s¢ 
and the old Dorothy, very alert benea 
skin-deep new Dorothy, marveled th 
strong, this calm, this gifted man | 
so blanch because of her. 

“T’ve cut off my hair, and shingli 
on a girl the opposite effect it had or 
son. I’mstrong enough to forget abo 
forever and go my own way.” 

Henry Brandon, with that secret 
prise foretold by Marcus Holyoake 
former’s study, gathered Dorothy 
breast and answered: 

“T adore you, you hard-hearted 
brute, and I'll be as wicked as - 
only you'll help me.’ 

When he had kissed away moat 
dearly bought new face powder, th 
Dorothy answered: 

“‘T s’pose nothing’s wicked when 
married, but we might try.” 

As she was dressing for dinner, tht 
of the engagement being then public 
erty, Cynthia sauntered into her 
athirst for detailed information. D 
finished drawing her costly frock ov 
head. Cynthia gazed open-mou 
what the absent frock revealed. 

“My dear!” she said at last. “WI 
heaven’s name ——” 

“IT can give you the address of th 
if you like,” replied Dorothy, with th 
touch of condescension. “‘Everythil 
easy when you know how, isn’t it? : 


Di geicying about. All they’re after 
‘goin. They’re hand and glove with 
yui-running and drug bunch. Some- 
ss the same identical outfit handling 
, res. Often they’re booze fighters. 
al the only reason they’re caught at 
's ecause they’re slow on the draw. 
y/run into a trap we’ve baited and the 
our patrol, ‘Flop your guns!’ takes 
» nawares. They’d murder us before 
eld say ‘knife’ if they could. For it’s 
_¢a stiff term at Atlanta for them. 
Asa general thing, however, the ring- 
eytake no chances. They make their 
sand the risk. They sit tight across 
pder, out of reach of the law—for 
ang is not an extraditable offense— 
ne their little night parties and col- 
thir fares like a regular tourist agency. 
edless lad takes the risk and the 
ep guy sits tight and rakes in the 
. sweet little business, eh? We catch 
all fry, stick them in jail, block up 
ret runway after another; but what 
{ ves that do so long as we can’t touch 
n at the top? They simply hire 
i ols to do their dirty work. Andina 
{\m, the alien is always the boy who 
sd the hot end of the poker to hold.” 
( uba, Florida and along our land bor- 
, les of atrocious brutality abound— 
ef them, no doubt, exaggerated, but 
bk and the burden of them only too 
—f poor devils of ignorant aliens who 
ored that they had bitten off more 
i jey could chew, and that the business 
eing themselves smuggled into this 
ity was not quite so safe or so pleasant 
; id been cracked up to be. Tales of 
clrs who, promising to deliver their 
3 cross the border for so much a man, 
chem to a lonely point and relieved 
nf their wads. Of aliens, tied hand 
fot, tossed overboard in a running 
ith Federal speed boats. Of others 
> as human shields to protect the 
m a shower of bullets in the dark. 


Ellis Island of the North 


ulf the law-evading immigrant has his 
ins, the United States border patrols 
force the law have their share of 
i: too. Looked at from any angle, it 
trd, ugly, dangerous job, with swift, 
opus death forever camping hard on 
trail, Wet and cold and exhaustion 
lag, grueling hours. A sudden shot in 
dk. Fini. One more unknown sol- 
Is cashed in his checks. 
osider the magnitude of the problem. 
efor example, the Canadian frontier. 
ter extending thousands of miles. No 
3;machine guns or barbed-wire en- 
‘nents; only a scant staff of motor- 
€nmigration-patrol inspectors, with a 
it-y so vast to cover that it is humanly 
oible to keep guarded every highway 
lway every moment of the night and 
- \ninvisible line, intersected by roads, 
ni lakes and rivers with constantly 
ferryboats. Hard by are convenient 
und boarding houses, where for a sum 
Suggling gangs cache their fares until 
hsign comes that the road is clear to 
heirhuman cargo through. Adjacent 
hborder are great cities in whose for- 
urlieus the aliens can lie doggo among 
1. 
‘he Eastern sector, for example, is 
neal, a distance of two hours by train, 
n half that by a high-powered auto- 
1. Here smuggling has been organized 
ndardized. There exists ring upon 
~Greeks for the Greeks, Poles for the 
and so on. Each ring with its own 
& of signals, second and third line 
leations, friendly stations and se- 
mways. Here also flourish passport 
es, where false affidavits are forged; 
where aliens, admitted into Canada 
| estics or farm hands, are held prior 
ggling; and fleets of taxicabs whose 
are willing to take a chance at 
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twenty dollars a throw. The leaders carry 
on their traffic without let or hindrance, 
amass fortunes and boast openly how they 
beat the Yankees in the game. Not sub- 
ject to extradition and breaking no Cana- 
dian law, so long as they do not set foot on 
American soil they may continue their in- 
famous practices ad lib. 

So much for the Canadian side. On the 
American side, the chief city adjacent to 
the border is Detroit. Detroit, the Ellis 
Island of the north. But an illegal, un- 
authorized Ellis Island—Ellis Island with a 
bar sinister. For here, at Windsor, a small 
town on the Canadian side, separated 
only by the Detroit River, a ten minutes’ 
ferryboat ride, collect hordes of noneligi- 
ble aliens—criminal, defective, unfortunate, 
poor or unfit, barred at Ellis Island—which 
the smugglers collect as fares at so much 
per capita, shoot across the river in high- 
power speed boats under cover of the dark 
and deliver to friends on the Detroit water 
front. 

Compose the picture for yourself. First, 
a great industrial center, growing by leaps 
and bounds, seething with vitality—a kind 
of fabulous young demigod still in the awk- 
ward age, a hobbledehoy youth, all over- 
grown feet and hands, yet giving splendid 
promise of mature beauty and power. It is 
a city of magnificent distances, untold 
wealth, limitless opportunity, multifarious 
enterprise. One single fact gives the index 
of prosperity of the average citizen: There 
are more automobiles than telephones. In 
other words, the automobile has become a 
necessity for the laboring man. Work is 
abundant, wages high. Unskilled labor re- 
ceives more than twice the wage paid in 
England and more than five ,times that 
in Italy—and any day one may behold, 
big as life, descending from their costly 
limousines, millionaires who a few brief years 
ago were horny-handed laborers in grimy 
overalls. Is it strange that non-eligible 
aliens from the four corners of the globe 
swarm like bees around this vast industrial 
honey pot? 

Second, Detroit, like most of our great 
industrial cities, contains a large foreign 
population which is distinctly friendly to 
ineligible aliens desiring to slip in by the 
back door. Many of these ineligibles are 
relatives, friends or race compatriots of 
residents in the foreign section who either 
actively aid and abet the smugglers or pas- 
sively support their unlawful operations. 
Thus the prevailing sentiment, so far as the 
foreign population is concerned, and also 
the newspapers which cater to that popula- 
tion, is distinctly hostile to and against en- 
forcement. The consequence of this active 
or passive hostility is that, once an alien is 
successfully smuggled across the border, the 
city swallows him up as the sea swallows a 
pebble cast into its midst. 


Immigrating Via Ferry 


Third, the difficulty of enforcement is 
rendered tenfold more intense by the geo- 
graphical location of Detroit. It lies 
stretched out somewhat in the shape of a 
gigantic horseshoe, its open segment on the 
Detroit River, with Windsor, the smug- 
glers’ delight, on the Canadian shore only 
ten minutes away. Ferryboats ply con- 
stantly back and forth, carrying each day 
tens of thousands of passengers. Immigra- 
tion inspectors, insufficient in numbers, 
work long hours under trying conditions, 
examining the crowds. Inspections are, in 
the nature of the case, hasty, and many 
aliens undoubtedly slip through. Upon this 
phase of the subject the latest report of the 
district director of Detroit states: 

“The smuggling of aliens, even through 
the regular channels of entry, may become 
comparatively easy of accomplishment 
where the undesirable is Americanized in 
appearance. This may be readily under- 
stood when it is considered that at such an 
inspection point as the Detroit and Windsor 
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Ferry there enter approximately 400,000 
passengers a month, and with the limited 
number of inspectors available it is mani- 
festly impossible to discover each and every 
alien who may not be fully entitled to enter. 
On an average, an examining officer cannot 
devote more than a few seconds of his time 
to a passenger. An inadmissible alien, 
under the guidance and instruction of a sea- 
soned smuggler, who remains safely on the 
Canadian side, may attempt time and again 
to enter, gaining each trip additional knowl- 
edge which will eventually enable him to get 
past an inspector who meets him for the 
first time. 

Inspectors must make quick use of all 
their resources in an effort to determine 
promptly the status of each and every pass- 
enger in the turbulent mass of humanity 
surging forward for quick entry from the 
ferryboats to the gates. 

“There is no doubt but that in the course 
of a year large numbers of aliens presenting 
fraudulent proof of American citizenship 
gain unlawful entry, due to the fact that it 
is a physical impossibility for the small 
number of inspectors to discover this class 
of smuggling except in exceptional cases. 
In order that smuggling operations through 
regular channels be stopped it is absolutely 
necessary that the present inspection force 
in the Detroit district be increased to such 
an extent as to make possible a reasonably 
thorough inspection of entering passengers.”’ 


A Hundred-Mile Difficulty 


We come now to the smuggling opera- 
tions, not through regular channels, but on 
the Detroit River under cover of the dark. 
The official report above quoted contains 
the statement that during the past year 
smuggling operations in the Detroit district 
have been greater than at any time since 
the establishment of the Canadian border 
service. It continues: 

“This stretch of border offers two zones 
which are particularly productive of smug- 
gling, namely, St. Clair and Detroit rivers. 
The distance along St. Clair River is ap- 
proximately forty miles, while the Detroit 
River is about sixty miles in length. Ex- 
perience has shown that with reference to 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, passage 
can be effected from the Canadian shore to 
the American shore within ten minutes’ 
time. A continuous patrol, therefore, be- 
comes imperative. Landings, particularly 
on the Detroit River, cannot be prevented 
by astrictly land patro) Jr the reason that 
the shore line is broke’ up to an excessive 
degree, either by natural geography or by 
factories, railroad yards, and so on, the ma- 
jority of which are surrounded by insur- 
mountable fences. Actual experience has 
demonstrated that an officer on the shore 
has detected boats coming from the Cana- 
dian side and yet been unable to reach the 
point of landing in time to intercept the 
occupants. I have given much careful con- 
sideration to the problem, having conferred 
not only with experienced officers of this 
service but with representatives of other de- 
partments, and it is the consensus of opin- 
ion that to control effectively the situation 
a water patrol is absolutely necessary cov- 
ering a considerable portion of the border 
involved. 

“Tt is doubtful if any portion of the 
United States border affords better oppor- 
tunity for successful evasion of the law by 
smugglers than does the border in this dis- 
trict. As reported on several occasions to 
the bureau, virtually thousands of aliens 
have been smuggled into the United States 
across the border in this district, inspection 
officers being powerless to stop the influx, 
as their entire time has been taken up in the 
examination of aliens applying at regular 
gateways of entry in a lawful manner. It is 
highly important that an effective land- 
border patrol service be established at the 
earliest possible date, and that a personnel 
be furnished sufficiently large in number to 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 


and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers 


Become a Salesman 
Make big profits selling 
Harrison Clothing to Men 
Full time or spare time. 


If you're sincere, if you’re a worker, you 
can make big immediate profits and 
build a fine permanent business by sell- i 
ing Harrison quality clothes at $24.75 . 

and $29.75. Selling direct is the coming 
business, it’s now $300,000,000 a year! S- 
This is the biggest-value, easiest-selling, 
friendship-building line you could carry. # 
Start by making calls on relatives, 
friends, neighbors, tradesmen, etc. You 
make a friend of every man you sell— 
give him better clothes and save him 
money. The values are astonishing and 
satisfaction is guaranteed. Latest N. Y. 
models, fine all-wool materials he’s used 
to paying much more for. You collect 
liberal commission when you makeeach 
sale. We do the rest—ship, collect, etc. 
Big profits from first day. Big repeat 
business. Write for free kit today 
and beonthejobinlessthana week. 


S. HARRISON BROS. i 
Dept. 8G, 133 West 21st St., N.Y. City 
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MEND YOUR TOP WITH 


STiA-TITe 


TOP PATCH STRIPS 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


How to Avoid “Rings” in 


Removing Grease Spots 
Never rub in circles—rub gently with a sweep- 
ing motion—blending the edges of the cleaned 
spot. Follow directions on label and in booklet. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA £.. 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30+ 60¢ & *1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores . 
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Sad rere none 
PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


We Guarantee to 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 


SPREADING HERE 
A «CAUSES. BUNION 


Only the coupon 
below and foot - 


IN INSTEP measurements 
We will guarantee to 
stop tired, aching, burn- 
ing sensations of the feet. 
We will stop pains in 
your toes, instep, arches, 
ankles and heels. We 
will halt those dull aches 
in calf, knee or thigh. 
We will relieve you of 
cramped toes and pain- 
ful callouses. All this we 
guarantee—and we offer 
you a free trial. If not 
relieved the test costs 
you nothing. 


OF TOES 


NO MONEY 


End Your Foot Pains 


in 10 minutes or it costs you nothing 


ORTURING feet bring 

misery, suffering, unhappi- 
ness. You can stop this torture 
almost instantly a new way. And 
the relief will be permanent. 


Because what we offer sounds 
too good to be true, and be- 
cause the way to accomplish so 
much is so simple and easy, you 
may entertain doubts and delay 
acting. So we make you this 
proposition: Make this trial at 
our risk—and if the test fails and 
our methods do not accomplish 
what we say, then it will cost 
you nothing. No risk, no loss. 


ance, 


We can make this offer con- 
fidently because more than a 
million foot sufferers have proved 
the truth of what we say. They 
KNOW foot pains are unneces- 
sary suffering. 


New scientific discoveries 


The science of foot healing has 
made many important discov- 
eries. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant was the discovery that most 
foot troubles are due to the 
straining of a small band of 
muscles in the front of the foot. 
The foot is composed of 26 bones of differ- 
ent sizes, all bound together with mus- 
cles and ligaments and forming two 
arches. The long arch everyone knows. 
But the more important arch is across 
the front of the foot, between the big 
toe and little toe, and forming a slight 
span which keeps the center of the foot 
off the ground. This arch is hardly per- 
ceptible, but important. 


In the channel formed by this arch 
run the nerves and blood vessels which 
operate the toes. When the forward 
arch collapses, due to weakening of this 
band of muscles, the bones of the toe 
joints crush the sensitive nerves and 
blood vessels against the ground, or the 
hard sole of your shoe. This causes 
pain and suffering. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
148 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
148 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, 
Canadian prices: 
Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75. 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only. 


Write for this Free Book 


Write to us for our free book, illus- 
trated with X-Ray views of feet. Tells 


all about the cause and correction of 
foot troubles. 
leg pains. 


How to stop foot and 


When forward arch 
sags the bones spread 
as shown aboye. Foot 
is thrown out of bal- 
Pain results. 


This shows condi- 
tions corrected and 
arch restored to nor- 
mal by wearing the 
Jung Arch Brace. Note 
narrowing of the foot. 


The collapsing of the forward 
arch throws the foot structure 
out of balance and soon the long 
arch breaks down and you have 
fallen arches, or flat foot. The 
foot spreads and lengthens. 
Shoes become too tight. 


How to stop foot pains 


Knowing this, it is obvious that if the 
forward arch is restored the bone pres- 
sure on the sensitive nerves will stop. 
We experimented for years to find the 
correct method to do this. Finally we 
developed a thin, light, cool, porous band 
of specially made super-elastic webbing. 
Hundreds of experiments and tests were 
made to determine the correct stretch 
and tension of this band and its right 
contour and design. 


When perfected we gave it to doctors 
and foot specialists to test. Soon they 
were ordering this band in ever increasing 
quantities. Today more than a million 
people have used the Jung Arch Brace, 
which is the name of this appliance. 


Instead of arch props, metal plates and 
pads you now slip this light but strong 
and durable band over your instep. It 
goes on like a garter and can be worn 
under or over the hosiery. It takes the 
strain off the weakened muscles and acts 
like a pliable supporting bandage to the 
forward arch. The muscles, relieved of 
strain, draw the arch back into place. 
The channel where the nerves run is re- 
stored. The bones no longer crush them 
and pain goes, like magic. 


Your foot regains its normal width and length 
so you can actually wear narrower, smaller, more 
stylish shoes with complete comfort. Your feet no 
longer ache, you can dance all night, walk all day, 
stand for hours and never a twinge of suffering or 
discomfort. 


Make this test at our risk 


To prevent delay and remove doubts, we make you 
this offer: Make this test FREE at our risk. Go 
to your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist. Be 
fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear them 
two weeks. If not delighted return them to your 
dealer and get your money back. You run no risk. 

If your dealer hasn’t them we will supply you. 
With a strip of paper 4% an inch wide measure 
around the smallest part of your instep, just back 
of the toes, where the forward end of the brace is 
shown in the diagram above. Mail us this measure 
with coupon properly filled out. We will send you 
a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces (‘‘Wonder”’ style) to 
fit you. You pay the postman $1 and postage. Or 
send us the money and we will prepay postage. For 
people having long or thick feet, for stout people, 
or in severe cases, we recommend the ‘ Miracle”’ 
style, extra wide, $1.50. Specify when ordering. 
Make this test at our risk. 


148 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. 


I enclose foot measurements. 
BThedte; voaht te Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
he) Spee ete Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


On receipt of package, I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. 
satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and Correction 
of Foot Troubles.” 


My money to be returned if not 
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cover the situation which has become, I 
dare say, a national menace.” 

A young patrol inspector, pallid from 
overwork and loss of sleep, confirmed this 
report. 

“Tf only we had a few speed boats,’’ he 
mourned, ‘‘we could put up a fight with 
those smuggling birds. We could soon 
rustle an equipment of our own if the Gov- 
ernment would just start us out with a boat 
or two in order to catch some of the ring- 
leaders and then permit us to use their 
confiscated property, as they do in the 
Customs and Prohibition departments. But 
with no water patrol, nor even an adequate 
land patrol, those guys have things all their 
own way. For this is how they work the 
game, see? A smuggler will round up a 
boatload of aliens, say twelve or fifteen, 
who fork out from $35 to $50 apiece; China- 
men more—they range from $150 to $500. 
So, you see, a good boatload will net:a 
smuggler several hundred dollars. With 
such fat pickings you can see why, when 
caught, they snap their fingers at a month’s 
imprisonment and fine. The smugglers 
can afford a vacation spell in jail, and 
when released on bail they simply hop 
it to the Canadian side. 

“Pretty soft for them! But not so soft 
for the immigration officers. For here we 
are, stuck to the American side. No water 
patrol. We get a tip that Mr. Smuggler 
intends to shoot over a bunch of aliens on a 
certain night. We set a guard. We see 
lights, signals. For they have outposts or 
sentinels on the Detroit water front who 
signal if the coast is clear. If it’s not, Mr. 
Smuggler or his tool simply keeps on down 
the river to another station where he gets 
his O. K. sign. He slides in to a dock, his 
motor running, delivers his bunch and 
beats it back. Even if we are wise to his 
signals, before we can climb over fences or 
race through railroad yards, they’ve put 
off, and a shower of our bullets goes over 
their heads or glances off their armored 
boats.”’ 

“And what do you need to put teeth 
into this law?” 

“Two things. First, extradition. Sec- 
ond, a water patrol. If the Government 
would make smuggling an extraditable 
offense, and we could go after the ring- 
leaders on the water, chase them to their 
lairs and soak them with high sentences at 
Atlanta and Leavenworth, we would soon 
break up the ring. As it is, we gather in 
the aliens and the small fry while the top 
fellows go scot free.” 


Alien Row Hostelries 


These are the main elements of the prob- 
lem in the Detroit district; recapitulating, 
they are: A great industrial city in which 
the aliens are easily lost; a sympathetic 
foreign population; an overworked, under- 
manned immigration service; no water 
patrol; and an organized gang of smugglers 
with high-power speed boats, some of 
which can pass any other craft on the two 
rivers. 

And now let us catch the ferry and cross 
over to Windsor on the Canadian side. 
Down on the water front huddle frowzy 
little hotels and boarding houses which act 
as clearing houses for the smugglers. The 
two streets containing them have been 
dubbed Alien Row. Some of the hotel 
keepers, agents of the ringleaders, charge 
ten dollars for signing up a fare. The 
alien— Greek, Slovak, Rumanian or Italian, 
as the case may be, pays down his money— 
ten dollars to the hotel keeper, thirty-five 
or fifty to the smuggler ‘‘boss’’—who in his 
own good time turns them over to his tool 
for delivery. 

In this situation the alien has not the 
slightest atom of protection anywhere 
along the line; from first to last he is meat 
for the sharks. The smuggler may be a 
hijacker who pinches his money. Th tool 
who ferries him across, panic-stricken under 
fire by the American patrol, may dump him 
overboard into the strong, icy current or 
hold him up as a human shield. And fi- 
nally, even after delivery, he may be picked 


August | 


up, clapped into jail, fined and depo 
not to Canada but to his native land. 
altogether, the way of the alien trans, 
is hard. From first to last it is a dan 
enterprise in which he puts in pay 
liberty, and all of which he stand 
sessed at practically every stage of the 
The immigration authorities kn: 
smugglers in Windsor, know their < 
ters, exploits and pedigrees. Mem! 
the patrol hop the ferry to Winds 
pass the time of day with the offen 
usually, be it said, in order to extrac 
information as to their future moye 
On their side, the smugglers make no 
breaking efforts to conceal their act 
Why should they? They are n 
breakers on Canadian soil. _ 
In particular, there was one no! 
ringleader. From the confessions of 
and tools which he had used to p 
chestnuts out of the fire, the immi 
authorities had enough evidence on { 
fender to send him up for a long t 
Leavenworth. If only he could beh 
the American side! But he was y 
termed a wise guy. He knew tra] 
been baited for him; he knew smart 
patrol inspectors tossed wakefully o 
pillows trying to dope out some s 
whereby they might clip his wide-spr 
wings. But he didn’t intend to he 
pinions clipped. He boasted he 
never be taken alive. He boasted al; 
there didn’t live a man on earth 
enough to catch him, let alone the pc 
on the immigration patrol; boasted t 
had cleaned up $18,000 on aliens tha 
which the immigration bureau ad 
was probably not wide of the mark. 


Getting a Line on the Lead 
P| 


This was the status of the case e 
May when the writer came to Detroi 
bold bad hombre, derisively thumb 
nose at American law and shooting 
of aliens across the river in his 
powered speed boat almost any dark 
Safe in his lair, chinning jovially wi 
patrol when they sought his compa 
was full cf gibes and taunts and la 
which the inspectors swallowed wit 
grace. : 

“You might go over to see this f 
suggested the district director to me 
what a notorious smuggler looks lik 
give you a note to the Windsor chiel 
lice. Possibly he might take you ar 

But the chief of police was out 0 
and the Canadian immigration dist 
rector in charge opined that the sm 
even if prevailed on to talk, would g 
terance to naught but lies. ey 

“It’s a hard problem,” he said, sp 
unofficially, ‘“‘and, frankly, I don’t s 
way out of it. With this water fro 
those high-powered speed boats, the 
glers have things just about their ow 
Even with a water patrol and an ad 
personnel, your Immigration Bureau 
still have their work cut out, for th 
leaders stay on this side.” & 

“How about extradition?” I in 

He pondered. “‘Why—yes. That 
turn the trick. And it’s about th 
thing that will.”’” He waxed enthu 
“A bully idea!”’ 

“And Canada wouldn’t object?” 

“Lord, no!” he laughed. “Of 
I’m speaking unofficially. But evel 
knows those fellows are undesirab 
zens. Nevertheless, so long as the; 
break Canadian law our hands are 

I strolled over to Alien Row, visit 
unsavory section and crossed the V 
Ferry, passing the inspectors, who d 
me for a brief examination and dec 
let me go. The same afternoon In 
George Montague, in charge of the 
also crossed over to Windsor with a 
objective in mind. I saw him thre 
later, haggard, exhausted, with two 
sleep to his credit in the space of tw 
but with an unquenchable spark in! 
From this point Inspector Montag 
take up the narrative. 

(Continued on Page 1 


‘Continued from Page 142) 

[ lpped the ferry to Windsor Monday 
ayn,” he said, “just to get a line on 
re and, pick up what information I 
d.I came on him down on the water 
t, pairing his boat. I’d already rub- 
dround a bit, found the door of his 
e eked, but in an upstairs room, 
; the window, I’d glimpsed two 
js1eads—from which I deduced that 
“i had collected his fares and in- 
probably to shoot them across that 
f, Not Charley himself, you under- 
d. He’d send a tool. 

Filo, Charley,’ I said, strolling up to 
vee stood, tinkering at his boat. 
‘Fillo, Monty,’ he came back, keeping 
: his repairs. ‘What’s the good 
i e 

‘J2e you're getting ready for business.’ 
Nah. That’s right, Monty. Got a 
wairs still to make. Think she’ll be 
ig: to operate by Thursday or Friday, 


Pew this was a lie to throw me off the 
t.I figured he intended to send over a 
ied that very night. His setting the 
_dead clinched the thing. 

‘ll, so long, Charley,’ I said, turning 
y, ‘I hope our boys riddle you with 


Hlaughed. ‘So long, Monty. Give 
02 to the boys. They’re not the only 
iat pack a gun.’ 

itnight I set a watch. I knew it was 
aiically hopeless proposition, for what 
(cks, railroad tracks and big, fenced- 
aries extending mile on mile, our 
tront is an ideal spot for smuggling 
aons. They have dozens of secret 
vis like mice, and friendly boarding 

in which to stow the aliens away. In 
ovhese houses I’d baited a trap for an- 
rnuggler. Not Charley. He was too 

| We'd put what we call a friend in 
huse, supposed to be in with the smug- 
3,)ut in reality loyal to us, who had 
a to tip me off in the event that the 
ger turned up. 

ll, the night wore on. Our men 
efor Charley’s boat. And waited and 
¢, But no boat showed up. I figured 
al been scared off by my untimely 
,0 eventually I sent the patrol home. 
yvere dead on their feet for sleep. And 
ll I turned in myself. Along about 
en the morning my telephone bell 
stoose like a fire alarm. I hopped out 
eand grabbed the receiver. 

L Hello! Hello! 


en I heard a husky whisper crawling 
rewire. It was the friend I’d planted 
uwater-front house to catch the smug- 


‘harley’s here!’ he said.” 


| 
te 
| 


Charley Cornered 


lumped about three feet in the air. 
wy! Ringleader of the gang! The 
‘ho swore he’d never be caught alive. 
dwalked into the trap baited for an- 
“smuggler, just like any common fool 


old him,’ I ordered, ‘until I can get 
there. Give him some booze.’ 
‘have,’ said the friend. ‘He’s sitting 
athe table right now with a bottle of 
ihine in one hand, a cup of coffee in 
her, and between them a saucer of 
© Onions, pickled in vinegar. He’s dip- 
ghe sliced onions into the coffee and 
eng how he beat the patrol. He had 
? in his boatload, including two 
oC. ha 
‘low did he happen to bring them over 
: ? What’s he waiting for?’ 
[oped to deliver the two Chinks 
D. They gave him a retainer of a 
ed apiece and a hundred and fifty 
on delivery. Those guys have been 
crossed so often they’re getting 
Charley couldn’t trust anybody to 
«t it for him, so he had to shoot the 
ih over himself. He’s waiting for the 
‘with the money to show right now. 
M as soon as you can.’ 


-_ 


- want to hurt you.’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“T slammed up the phone, dived into my 
clothes and beat it down to that house, 
keeping on the opposite side of the street. 
A taxi stood in front of the house. I took 
its number, then slipped down a side street 
and made my way to the rear entrance. 
The back door was locked. I fumbled 
around, not daring to make a noise, and my 
fingers closed over a string. I pulled, and 
the latch lifted. 

“T shoved open the door and walked into 
a dark hall. I could hear voices, and light 
streamed from a room. I stood a mo- 
ment, listening, felt for my gun, and saun- 
tered in. 

“*Fello, Charley!’ I said. 

“Charley went white as chalk. He 
sprang up from the table with a roar, up- 
setting his booze. 

““What’s this? A frame-up?’ 

““Frame-up nothing,’ I said. ‘We 
baited this trap for another smuggler. You 
walked into it, that’s all. Keep away from 
that window, Charley.’ He’d started edg- 
ing toward the open window at his back. 
‘T’ve got nothing against you and I don’t 
I took out the hand- 
cuffs. 

““Tyon’t put those things on me,’ he 
pleaded. ‘Give me a chance. Let me 
jump through that window and shoot at 
me as I jump.’ 

“T held him firmly by the arm. 

“«*Snap out of it, Charley. I don’t want 
to hurt you. But if you start any rough 
stuff I’ll shoot you dead where you stand— 
and that goes.’ 

“He collapsed at that and began to sob. 
I marched him outside. Charley gave a 
high sign to the driver, who beat it down 
the street. We caught him the next morn- 
ing. Also the two Chinamen.” 

“Congratulations!” I said. ‘If we were 
at war, you’d get a medal for this.” 


Extradition Needed 


He grinned and added soberly: ‘‘We’re 
not out of the woods yet. Charley’s over 
in the office of the United States marshal. 
His lawyer will try to get him released on 
bail. If he succeeds, Charley will jump his 
bail, hop over to Canada and start the same 
old game. He’ll figure it’s cheaper to lose 
$20,000 bail, with a chance to make it up, 
than to be sent to a Federal penitentiary for 
a long term of years.” 

“But surely they won’t release him on 
bail?”’ 

Heshrugged. ‘“‘ We haveso much evidence 
on Charley that he won’t have an easy 
time. On one charge his bond is $12,000. 
We’ve got two others, $5000 each. That 
makes $22,000. And he’s such a hardened 
offender that we may be able to prevent al- 
together his release. If not ”” Once 
more he shrugged. 

“And extradition is the answer?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Extradition—and a water 
patrol.” 

It is the unanimous opinion of the mem- 
bers of the immigration service at Detroit 
that with extradition and an adequate wa- 
ter patrol the smuggling rings across the 
river could be broken up and this vicious 
traffic in human lives terminated. As it 
stands, without such aids, there exists a 
situation at this point on the border which, 
to quote again the official report of the dis- 
trict director, ““has become, I dare say, a 
national menace.” 

Journeying eastward from Detroit, one 
arrives, after a night’s ride, at Rouses Point, 
in the extreme northern tip of New York, 
two hours by train from Montreal. Here 
different and somewhat more hopeful con- 
ditions prevail. In the first place, the river 
complication is absent. There is no long 
water front to hold. No great industrial 
city on the American side to swallow up the 
alien. No foreign population to aid the 
smugglers. No jobs for the immigrants to 
hop to at five or six dollars a day. By hook 
or crook they must reach New York before 
they are perfectly safe. In addition, winter 
sets in early; the roads are blocked with 
snow; smugglers and aliens are obliged to 
use trains—which fact narrows the man 
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Get this new treat 


ice cream in Dainty Dixies, 
individually frozen portions 


abies. same ice cream you've always liked, 
but it never tasted so good before. 

Each Drxtz holds a generous five-cents’ 
worth of two flavors, frozen right in the 
cup by the ice cream maker and sealed air- 
tight to hold in all the original goodness, : 
purity and fine texture of the cream. 

Your ice cream dealer serves you in a 
jiffy —hands over your Dix, its top still 
on, with its little wooden spoon. Lift the 
top and go to it. If you don’t say it’s the 
best thing you ever tasted, we lose a bet! 

You can get Drxtes almost anywhere. 
Each has the name of the ice cream maker 
on the top. If you don’t find your favorite 
make packed in this tempting new form, 
send us the name. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Ice Cream is only one of the many good things 
put up in this new and better way. There 
are Drxirs for individual portions of jelly, for 
pickles, candies, nuts, etc. And, as you know, 
Dixiz Individual Drinking Cups are found in 
the stations and coaches of railroads, in thea- 
tres, hotels and restaurants, at the better soda 
fountains, and in offices where health and com- 
fort are considered. At most drug, stationery 
and department stores, you can get Drxies in 
convenient cartons for home or picnic use. 


Packed with your favorite ice cream 
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"These ol’ golf clubs have 
won yay a game" 


nicipal Golf »Courses,” 
mailed free to any one interested in public golf.) 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


THE SATURDAY 


MACGREGOR 


PRIDE of 
POSSESSION 


ANY fast friendships are 
formed on the golf course 
—yet none firmer than you 


feel for your favorite clubs that have 
proved so faithful through the years. 


Besides a feeling of almost human 
friendship, you will also develop 
toward your clubs a great pride in 
their possession—they are so posi- 
tively a part of the game you 
) love—so intimately almost a 
part of yourself as you play. 


MACGREGOR Clubs have been 
making such friendships through more 
than a quarter of a century—and, we 
believe, your pride of possession will 
be all the greater if every club in your 


bag is a MACGREGOR. 


WHICH OF THESE SHALL 
WE SEND YOU? 


1—General Catalog. 2—Rule-and Score 
Book. 3—‘‘Golf, the Game of Games,” 
(an-introduction to golf.) .4—“ Stepping 
Stones to a Golf Course,’ (helpful sugges- 
tions for laying out a new course!) 5—"“Mu- 
(a new booklet .that will be 


Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 
: EApCGREGO 
MAKE RECORDS WITH bay 2 aa.o MACGREGORS 
TON: 


ae 


;ENUINE ROYAL ONT 


Notice the Beauty Tale all outdoors tells of the growing 
popularity of Monogram Caps; jewel-set with native- 
crafted ball ends of Genuine Imported Pedrara Royal 
Onyx. Your choice of Onyx in Diamond-Hard, Virgin 
White, or gorgeous color-bandings. 
dealer put no imitations on your new car. 


KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 


Insist that the 


Manufacturers of Automotive Products 


600 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Export Department: Cable Address, Genaco 


OGRAM 
ONDER 


SELF LOCKING 1o) RADIATOR CAP 
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hunt down in winter to a single avenue. 
Finally, the Federal judges give the smug- 
glers heavy sentences in the Federal prisons. 
. “And there’s nothing like a good stiff 
term in Atlanta,’ declared one patrol in- 
spector, ‘‘for putting the lid on this game. 
Such stiff sentences advertise the serious- 
ness of the offense, and advertise it in the 
quarter: where it will do the most good— 
among the ringleaders themselves.” 

Nevertheless, despite these ameliorations, 
the job of a patrol inspector is far from be- 
ing asinecure. It requires to a high degree 
brains, initiative, cool judgment and an un- 
limited capacity for hard work. 

“The type of man we want,” said the 
patrol inspector in charge, Bonkset: “is the 
kind that’s willing to tackle anything we 
ask him, who’s afraid of nothing—yet still 
remains a gentleman, courteous even in 
disagreeable situations, doing his duty 
firmly, not slack or easy-going with sus- 
pects, yet leaving no hard feelings behind. 
We have here a stretch of sixty-five miles of 
border, with fifty-four roads to guard; two- 
thirds of them county back roads, but 
direct from Montreal, on which smugglers 
and rum runners—they work in close co- 
operation—rush through at a sixty-mile 
clip in the dark. 

“To cover all this territory we have but 
ten border patrols. And in addition to auto- 
mobiles, we have also to watch the trains, 
not only at the border but at stations 
nearer New York. 

“The way the smugglers work the game is 
this: They round up a carload of eight, ten 
or twelve aliens, who pay anywhere from 
thirty to a hundred dollars—as much, in 
fact, as the ringleaders can stick them for. 
These immigrants have succeeded in get- 
ting into Canada as farm hands or domestic 
servants or on forged affidavits gained 
through some smuggling ring. Thousands 
enter that way. When the leaders have a 


| load ready, they send word down the line 
_ to a friendly farm on their secret runway of 
| their intention to shoot the aliens through 


on a certain night if the road is clear. If 


| our patrols are guarding that particular 


portion of the road, their spies telephone in 
and the route is changed. But let us sup- 
pose they have won through to the friendly 
farm. Their job is not yet done. They 
usually attempt to break through our front 
and second lines of defense and stick the 
aliens aboard a train at some station well 
in the rear. Sometimes, in order to escape 
our dragnet, they run half the way down to 
New York.” 


Tricking a Smuggler’s Agent 


“The alien, you see, is practically help- 
less by himself. His clothes, his manners, 
his speech are all dead give-aways. He can 
be spotted without difficulty even in a big 
train crowd. 

“This holds true for the vast majority 
of cases. So the smuggler or his tools are 
obliged to take him under their wing and 
clear a path for him. Not out of love for 
the alien, but because they must in order to 
receive their pay. They double-crossed 
their victims so often that the aliens have 
developed a counter defense. 

“During the past year we apprehended 
at least 90 per cent of all inadmissible aliens 
who have crossed the border—five hundred 
in all. We trapped fifteen smugglers; 
eight of them we sent to Atlanta for severe 
terms in addition to heavy fines; the bal- 
ance of the cases are still pending. As for 
the aliens caught, they’ve been prosecuted 
under the passport law, sent to jail from one 
to three months in addition to paying a 
fine, after which they were deported, not to 
Canada, but back to their native land. 
This serves to advertise to the old country 
that their nationals cannot treat our laws 
as a joke. 

“The work of a border patrol calls for a 
cool head, quick decisions, ability to see 


A S 
ugust 


through fraud, and, added to all thy 
tain amount of play-acting ability 
of our men are very good i impers 
One inspector was ordered to get « 
on a hotel keeper, a woman, whom 
pected of being a smuggler’s a 
ran a hotel near the border on t 
side. We’d already raided it, 
aliens in one room, but had no 
guilt on the part of the hotel 
smuggler who used this hotel 
station would give a marked 
fare, who in turn presented it to 
It was a sign that the alien 
should be hid. 

“Our inspector had got wind ¢ 
trivance and he decided to pre: 
in person with the card and 
worked out. So he lay in wait alo’ 
route, captured a load of aliens b 
reached her house, borrowed a 
dressed himself up like a foreig 
worst outfit he could find. Wh 
keeper saw him she drew him 
claimed: 

“Gosh, fella! You’ll never 
that rig. You got to change y 
They’ll spot you for a greenhorn 
With that evidence we indicted 
and fined her $700.” - 


Looking fora River | 


“There was another ruse { 
worked in order to prevent doub! 
They’d put up their money with 
third party or stakeholder to tur 
the smugglers when word came 
that the immigrants had been g 
livered. The aliens would tear 
in two, give one portion to thes 
retain the other, and not until 
the second half of the dollar bill 
sent back after safe delivery of t 
was the stakeholder supposed to 
the cash. This was a good idea 
smugglers came back with a count 
which they worked two ways. 
stole the second half of the dollai 
the alien. Then they went one b 
fixed the stakeholder, who was 6 
member of their own gang. 

“And then there was the ¢ 
Greek aliens in Montreal. One of 
altruistic compatriots promised t 
them across the border for the t1 
of $100 a head. This at a tim 
was about the standard price. — 
them across Victoria Bridge, 
from Montreal and forty miles 
border. : i 

“He received their cash, smil 
benevolently and said: ‘Now you 
United States, boys. This riv 
viding line. Just follow the rail 
and you'll soon reach New Yor kK.’ 

“They followed the tracks for 
without food, at the end of which 1 
staggered straight into the arm 
trol. You see, the mind of the ay 
norant alien conceives of the bo 
river. He can’t get it through 
that it’s nothing but an inv 
We've had them walk straight in 
over our border, thinking they 
Canada. ‘But we didn’t cross 
they say. } 

‘And then we had four Italian 
unfortunate men paid 4000 lire e 
mind you!—in Italy to be smugg! 
aship. Then they paid 4000 liree 
hid on the ship and landed on ¢ 
soil. Then they paid a taxi driver 
to be conducted into the United 
and were immediately caught 
ported!” -_ 

It is from failures like these, duly 
tised by the returning deportees, thi 
port is gradually being din 
old country to the effect that s 
aliens into the United States b 
door is not quite such a simple Tet tle 
sition as it appears to hes 
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AN SCANDAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| 
sy punishment. This fact will be 
: here with reluctance, because it 
encourage the hope of murderers 
/punishment. But the fact must 
if we may hope that an awakened 
yinion will smash down the fabric 
jionsense, expert testimony of pur- 
| sychologists and alienists, technical 
j\, delays and corrupt trial methods 
‘ow 90-odd per cent of willful mur- 
+ walk out of the court room to call 
‘receive a short vacation in a com- 
(penitentiary. 
; desires a rough measure of com- 
petween our killer record and that 
jad and Scotland, let it be remem- 
ist manslaughtering i in Chicago and 
‘kis going on merrily a little faster 
rate of one a‘day. In London the 
omething like one a fortnight. I 
iore me the report of the city con- 
\ Edinburgh, Scotland, for 1924, 
hows that last year that city of 
0,000 population got along with 
jer, one homicide and one case of 
snegligence resulting in the charge 
naughter. 
‘hole of England and Wales during 
‘th a population of less than 40,- 
‘had less than 200 killings. St. 
g alone, without help from anyone, 
sr than that in 1924. 
» lived in a city of Scotland the size 


In London in 1922,” said Chief Magis- 
trate McAdoo of New York, “fifteen mur- 
ders were committed. Only two went un- 
solved and only one trial resulted in an ac- 
quittal.”’ 
| But in the United States it is probably 
‘true that not more than 1 per cent of mur- 
|derers pay the extreme penalty. 

Chicago is the city which leads the mur- 
\der record in civilized times. In 1921, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Crime Commission, 
\there were 225 defendants in murder cases. 

More than three-quarters paid no penalty 
of any kind. Only six received the death 
Dp nalty. About one-fifth went to the peni- 
tentiary. In 1922 about 62 per cent got off, 
about one-third went to the penitentiary. 
Out of every 100 only one paid the death 
penalty. 

| The Bar Association reports that during 

1921 there were 260 murders in New York 
County. In 1921 there were three convic- 
tions of murder in the first degree! 


NS 
One of the Safest Crimes 


I talked with a pay-off-joint man in Chi- 
cago—an organizer of a criminal ring. He 
said: 

/ “Murder is poor business. It shows a 
bad gross and net income. But it’s one of 
| the safest crimes. The chances are an even 
} break that you will not be found or brought 


Jonville, Florida, your chances of / to trial. The chances are nearly 100 to one 


t death by the hand of another! 
} about 142,000 to one. In Jackson+ 
slf your expectation of escaping 
teel would be less than 2000 to one, 
E -elphia has had a murder record far 
4e figure for the whole of Canada! 
ometimes said that we are still liv+ 
pioneer, or unsettled, country and 
‘unts for some violence. In Western 
a the police commissioner’s report 
i shows two cases of murder in a 
on of 350,000. The report for South 
a discloses five cases of man- 
ir, murder and attempted homicide. 
), New Jersey, with a fraction of the 
on, did better than those two dis- 
Australia from which I happen to 
‘rent reports. 
| 
Ymerica’s Grand Total 


} 
pilling record as a nation, however, 
bxhibited in the grand total. T.- 
jee on law enforcement of thé A Amer- 
3¢ Association in 1923 pointed out 
itly 100,000 citizens during a ten- 
tiod had ‘‘ perished by poison, pistol, 
other unlawful and deadly injury.” 
‘o year during the past ten did the 
fall below 8500,” aniother Bar 
‘ion report. 
igure climlyg every year. In 1923 
wre no doust 10,000 homicides in the 
(States. Im 1924, more than 11,000. 
‘Topean/countries, on the whole, the 
ty is avay from savagery; the num- 
rime of violence in proportion to 
lation is decreasing. Not so in the 
Oth? free and the home of the brave. 
people of France in 1919 there were 
‘murders; six cities of the United 
Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
tleans, Cincinnati and Indianap- 
ed up more than that during 1924. 
consider this: Where a group of 
merican cities in 1900 showed a 
‘five homicides for every 100,000 
lion, the same group shows a present 
ten homicides for every 100,000. 
tmany of the 11,000 murders were 
find in how many were the guilty 
d? In the answer to this are found 
facts, sufficient to indicate why 
has become so common. It has 
dcommon because it goes unpunished 
oh merica. 


that you won’t be executed. The chances 
are five to one, even if you get into the pen, 
you will be out before five years. That’s the 
truth. And the chances are you don’t get 
into the pen, anyhow. You'll go to an in- 
sane asylum on the testimony of bought 
doctors. That’s murder in this day and 
place, my friend. It’s not the police; it’s 
the law and courts what does it.” 

One of our prominent life-insurance com- 
panies has made an analysis showing that, 
in the country at large, for every 146 mur- 
ders only 69 indictments were found. Of 
these 69 only 87 were convicted and only 
one person executed. It is said that one 
criminal lawyer, famous as an adroit de- 
fender, has to his credit the saving of no 
less than 103 defendants from the gallows 
and the chair. 

Anyone who worries because in this 
country capital punishment yy be based 
on “‘an eye for an eye-2fd a oth for a 
Aontha) eoxees3e from this sentim' 
system is such that it takes a toll o 
a hundred teeth and eyes for every 
and eye given in penalty for the taking 

Murder goes on not because the law £& 

bids it; it goes on because our system—nov 
‘the police system, but the judicial and legal 
|system—holds out promise of immunity 
‘to the 12,000 who in 1925 will probably 
‘engage in homicidal performance in the 
United States. 
\ We are indulgent toward such violence. 
If in Turkey a native population, stung by 
an alien population which is a breeding 
center of intrigue, commits a massacre we 
thrill with its brutality. But if the same 
number of American blood citizens of Illi- 
nois are shot down in a bull-pen feud and 
never have to pay any penalty, we never 
turn a hair. Savagery is obvious only in 
direct relation to its distance from us! 

If we conduct lynchings when we feel 
like it, because the law is a feeble and hesi- 
tant old lady, we fail to compare ourselves 
with the savagery of China or Africa, where 
life is held lightly and law lighter. 

/ Passing from killing, let us take burglary. 
As far back as the year 1918, Raymond Fos- 
dick, in his book on the American police 
system, shows that London had one-eighth 
as many burglaries as New York. New 
York City alone had nearly twice the num- 
ber of the whole of England and Wales. In 
1919 Chicago had 2146 more burglaries 
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SHOE 


A conservative style for the man 
who prefers the same shape per- 
manently—refined and comfort- 
able—made in any leather. A shoe 
that appeals to the man of affairs. 


«Most Styles IO % Booklet * ‘Styles of the 


Times’’ on Request 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


Makes Camp Cooking 


A Real Pleasure 


ERE#’S the Camp Stove that doubles the 
fun of a week-end jaunt, picnic or motor 


trip, because it makes camp cooking so 


simple and easy. 


It’s the Coleman—a miniature 


gas range that bakes, boils, roasts, fries, broils, 
toasts. Cooks anything, any where, anytime. 
Coleman No. 2 (illustrated below), the fin- 
est camp stove made. Price only $12.50. Has 
quick Hot-Blast Starter, Swinging Fuel Tank, 
Built-in Pump, Built-in Wind Baffle and Warm- 
ing Cabinet, Built-in Oven and Drum Heater, 
Strap Steel Legs, Speedy-Heat Flame- Spread- 
ing Burners. Uses common motor gasoline for 
fuel. Folds up like a suit case with everything 
inside. See it at your dealer’s. Also ask to see 
the Coleman No. 9, a new camp stove of genuine 
Coleman quality priced at only $9.00. 
Write for descriptive literature. Address 
Camping Dept. P27. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
tory and General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
. ‘hes; i iladelpieis Chicago,Los Angeles, Toronto,Canada 


ook: Cadillac 


DETROIT’S FINEST HOTEL 


All Guest Rooms Above Sixth Floor 


* Guest rooms of the Book- 
Cadillac begin on the seventh 
floor, thus obtaining unusual and public rooms. 
advantages in light, air and Your stay at Book-Cadillac 
freedom from traffic noise. is further made enjoyable 

All rooms have full gage by a wide variety of 
outside exposure, giving restaurants, serving sub- 
magnificent views over stantial food at moderate 
the city and the Detroit prices. 


River. Six express elevators 
afford rapid access to lobby 


In warm weather all air supplied to restaurants 
is automatically cleaned and cooled 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL COMPANY, DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


1200 ROOMS WITH BATH, %4 AND UP. 475 ROOMS AT 54 AND 85 


ie 


Every Champion 


uses a 


SMITH & WESSON 


In the United States Revolver Association Indoor Champion- 
ships, every match was won with a Smith & Wesson. 


‘These marksmanship matches put a revolver to the severest 
test in all classes of pistol shooting including: slow fire pistol 
—any revolver — foreign style, free pistol — pocket revolver, 
rapid fire — novice slow fire pistol. 


The contestants who shoot for first place in these matcheYare 
experts, and the winners are real champions: they ug the 
Smith & Wesson Revolver because it is absolutely accur Ate, safe 


and durable. They know its lasting quality and its accuracy. 
7 
Learn to sbosu- marksmanship is a man’s /accy plishment. 


et us tell yeu Aow. Address 
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than London. Even Detroit and Cleveland 
can pass London. Each one of those cities 
can produce about one-quarter of the bur- 
glaries in all England and Wales. 

In 1921 Chicago had almost three case, 
of robbery with a gun per day. Even inthe 
cases brought to trial, nearly 75 per cent 
of the defendants paid no penalty. In the 
first three months of this year, 1925, there 
were reported 636 robberies at the point of 
a gun—seven a day. London’s robbery 
cases run between twenty and forty a year. 
In 1918 New York had two and a half times 
as many burglaries as London. In 1915 
New York had more burglaries than the 
whole of England and Wales. In 1919, when 
statistics were available, there were, says 
the American Bar Association report, only 
twenty-nine highway robberies in France. 
San Francisco had that year 258 highway 
robberies, Washington 328, Chicago 1862, 
Louisville 241, St. Louis 1087. But France 
treats violence differently. Instead of let- 
ting off 90 out of 100 murderers, France 
convicted 408 of its 585 in the year 1919, 
and the same is true of robbery. I believe 
the sole reason for the difference between 
the mild crime record of France compared 
with our own big carnival is the difference 
between the punishment and the indulgence 
of crime. 

In Chicago one newspaper constantly 
has pointed out that the police are busy 
with prohibition and gambling, neglecting 
public safety. I asked numbers of sophisti- 
cated citizens of- Chicago if their homes 
were safe or if they would go home on foot 
after ten o’clock.- The answer was vehe- 
mently in the negative. It was pointed out 
that gun-death rates were three times those 
in New York, and it would take a year’s 
investigation to find out how many times 
the rate in New York exceeded that of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin or Rome. 

Why? Because in a city like Chicago 
during 1923 nearly 50 per cent of the gun- 
men cases paid no penalty; more than half 
the burglary cases paid no penalty and 
more than 60 per cent of all the felony cases 
in Chicago paid no penalty whatever. 


The Bail and Bond System 


I have been in many cities besides Chi- 
cago, but the condition is not far different 
in most of the larger cities in America. 
The prevalence of crimes of violence is 
shocking, }ut not so shocking as the proc- 

tied States by which so large a 

of crimift, guilty manage by 
hnicality, corruption and the bail 


zven when punishment is meted out, it 
of a mild kind. I shall have much to say 
of this later, but it is true that many a 
criminal lives in a penitentiary in luxury 
which cannot be enjoyed by the family of 
the policeman who spends days and risks 
his life in the arrest. 
yin one American city at the end of the 
year there were 130 defendants in murder 
cases whose trials were pending, and nearly 
‘one-third were out on bail! 

There is another measure of the crime 
tide in America; it is the insurance rates 
applicable to burglary, robbery and bank 
hold-ups. The wise police chief every- 
where knows that burglary no longer holds 
its old lure to the wise criminal. The whole 
course of the wise lawbreaker is away from 
breaking and entering, and runs toward the 
outdoor activity of hold-ups or the immense 
business of organized blackmail, which 
promises a tremendous and glowing future. 
But none the less, bank robberies and bur- 
glaries had increased so fast in 1924 that 
the press reports that the rates of insur- 
ance have jumped in the Middle West in 
varying increases from 3314 to 150 per cent. 
I am told that burglary insurance country- 
wide has gone up about 50 per cent jin ten 
years. 
A new development of organized) crime 
has exploited business-house and ware- 
house robberies so that rates have advanced 
100 per cent, and on silks and fur stocks 
they are even higher. The business of 
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warehouse or wholesale-house rob} 
become an expert, almost national} 
ized business. It is so well done th 
are not wanting where $30,000 or. 
of stock has been extracted by mote 
in the five minutes between the rir 
the protection-system alarm and tl 
ing of a patrol. 5 
A statement by the manager of { 
tective department of the America 
ers’ Association gives some idea 
various estimates of the cost of crim 
United States. He says that mone 
from crime in 1924 amounted to | 
000,000. When, however, thereisa 
losses the cost of maintenance of 
criminal courts, prisons and plae 
tention, the crime cost mountaial 
to various statisticians’ estimates, 
$10,000,000,000. . 3 


Startling Statistics — 


In an estimate based on an inves 
made for the New York Police Depa 
and now in my hands, it is quoted: 

“The annual crime loss and p 
paid for criminal operations ‘in the 
States was three times the national 
during 1923, and more than three ti 
customs and revenue receipts-for t 
period.” ; 
~~ This investigation also yielded 
lowing statement: A 

“The annual cost of crime to at 
ican city the size of New York w 
about $558,000,000, and the direct j 
loss to the people probably woul 
$180,000,000.” - 

The report continues: ; 

“Based on reliable statistics, abc 
000 persons are under restraint as ] 
in the United States. This, howe’ 
resents only about one-fifth of the 
population. If the annual produc 
of an individual is estimated at $) 
industrial waste represented by the 
population is $1,500,000,000 annu; 

As I have pointed out, the ste 
of those who would like to prove t 
hibition has emptied our penal inst 
whether we wish to believe it or not 
stand examination. The Census B 
its report on the number of prisodl 
Federal, state, county, city and 1 
stitutions of correction, showed a i 
increase between 1917 and 1922. h 
there are no conclusive statistics ) 
that, apart from other crimes <4 
demeanors, drunkenness itself is_}t 
plyiugthese institutions with the o |q 
In New York City, for ved 

, 


gradual reduction in the arrests fo 
enness to2 low figure of 7028 in 19}, 
began, unjortunately in the face of It 
tion, an ircrease. In 1920 there we 
arrests for intoxication; in 1921, /6 
1922, 11,40244nd im 1923 and 192 
14,000 a year. In Chic2go, one of 
where the drunkenness ¢@Ses are ( 
and merged by disordeily cond 
total arrests for this headitg were, @ 
38,633; in 1922, 67,694; in 1923) 
and in 1924, 90,852. i 
When I showed these figuresit 
prosecuting officer of another g”é! 
ican city, he laughed. He said: 
“The increase perhaps is due 
policy of law enforeement—the ont! 
more concerned with preventing } 
man from holding up a drink than 
ing him from holding up a citiz 
police, like all of us, have only tw: 
hours a day; and between the trz 
brought on by the automobile anc 
reforms, there is bound to be les 
spend on the suppression. of rea 
Unless we change that policy we 
ten or twenty years when the Unit 
will be a criminal’s paradise.” 
After some months of investigat 
ever, it is not the amazing and ; 
and menacing and rising crime ti 
creates the deepest impression. 
the unrepressed wildness and 
which appear to be saturating 
classes not professionally crimina 
(Continued on Page 153 


(ontinued from Page 150) 

it is the tremendous advances 
ein the organization of crime, of 
@ average citizen has even less 
@ than he has as to the facts of the 
we come nearer and nearer to a 
ere our fight is no longer against 
idual criminal but is becoming a 
flict with a highly organized sys- 
th this system, stupidity of law- 
bureaucratic law enforcement, 
Jete ignorance of the public, silly 
»s and sentimental bail, parole and 
ystems have no chance against a 
tal investment in crime, a perfectly 
mership between bondsmen, some 
lawyers, some political bosses and 
wrporations”’ of crime rings. 

Dike, speaking before the Amer- 
Association, said: ‘“‘ The methods 
ciples of big business have been 
by the criminal world.’ 

»w, as I know, that so great is this 
syelopment in our national crime 
hat it is with some hesitancy that 
ats forth the picturesque facts. Be- 
scenes, where the average man and 
lo not see it, there is a dramatic 
st unbelievable story of the growth 
‘minal “‘ corporations.” 
easure of the state of crime organi- 
usually the amount of money in- 
_the ‘‘business.’”’ The extension of 
ization beyond any one city to a 
interstate cities, sometimes widely 
1, is usually in proportion to the 
establishment of a particular form 
and to the necessity of carrying on 
rations. 

‘average person who reads this ar- 
ing innocent of true conditions, 
a big silk or fur burglary, he has in 
1a picture of four or five tough- 
customers sitting in some cellar 
the stub of a candle. They deter- 
it they must go forth to get money 
‘glary. Skulking in the shadows, 
nee up at a store or warehouse. One 
‘hat place looks as if it might yield 
ag.” Another produces a jimmy 
7 go to work, with one of their num- 
y to blow a blast on a whistle if the 
an comes along. 


The Pay-Off Joint 


lothing of this kind happens. The 
1 some ways may be much more 
c—dramatic, as the efficiency of 
ness is dramatic; so dramatic that 
(| undertook this investigation and 
firmation from a number of police 
and demonstrations from some of 
linals themselves, I was inclined to 
ve. Do not disbelieve, however, 
my crime rings have reached a state 
nization that makes the citizen’s 
ion of crime ridiculous and results 
e being put upon undermanned po- 
es which are without power to meet 
anization system of crime or to ob- 
equate punishment for those whom 
rest. 

ur case of the fur robbery you may 
he picture with an office in a fairly 
able office building. On the door 
} printed in gold letters, let us say, 
and Miami Real Estate Company. 
not a real-estate office, however. 
in business man who sits behind the 
iden-oak desk with a telephone and 
grapher is not a real-estate man. 
ace is what is known in some cities 
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of America as a pay-off joint; the man be- 
hind the desk is the manager for a group of 
men who are engaged in the lively business 
of wholesale-house, fur and silk robbery. 
The expression of any one of them who is 
attached to this particular organization is 
that he ‘“‘works out of Joe’s pay-off.’’ 

Joe, the manager or proprietor, has many 
functions and they are not attended with 
great risk. Newspaper reporters are fond 
of describing Joe as the master mind, But 
Joe may have nothing of a master mind; 
he may only be a good criminal business 
man. It is his job to superintend, to plan 
the work ahead, to get orders for goods and 
set forth the program on which the ‘‘ work- 
ers out”? are to proceed. He divides the 
profits among the workers, taking care to 
collect the kick-in to cover the overhead 
expenses and his own large profits. He ar- 
ranges with the particular garages where 
fast cars and motortrucks with removable 
license plates can be safely engaged. If it is 
necessary to have an inside man planted on 
the wholesale-house victims, or to corrupt 
one of their employes, Joe arranges it. If 
protection can be bought, Joe is the discreet 
negotiator. If trouble comes, Joe is the man 
who hassome bondsman on call who will bail 
out a burglar almost before he has asked 
the guard at the police station for a ciga- 
rette. Joe knows a criminal lawyer. Joe is 
the man who knows the political bosses to 
whom certain judges in the county owe 
their seats on the bench. Joe is the general 
manager. 


Stealing to Order 


If you met some of Joe’s “workers out,” 
you would be astounded to find them for 
the most part young, usually well dressed, 
well groomed and sometimes fastidious. 
One or two might take heroin occasionally, 
but it would be rare that any drank to ex- 
cess. There would be among them some 
with prison records, some with a worldly 
experience and a hardness picked up perhaps 
as bell hops in hotels, some who had just 
gone wrong in highschool. Of course, there 
would be some who were not fitted for the 
drawing-room; but the important places 
would be filled by young men whose ap- 
pearance, expression and contour of fea- 
tures would perplex any of those scientific 
old gentlemen who talk about a “criminal 
type.” 

When Joe had laid his plans for the rob- 
bery of $50,000 of furs, he may have done 
so because of a specific demand from some 
fence in another city. A fence is a receiver 
of stolen goods, but the old-time fence 
which concealed stolen goods, or even ad- 
vanced money upon them, has been sup- 
planted now by a much more businesslike 
institution. There have been cases of fences 
which maintained a sales force in the South 
to take orders for a variety of goods to 
small dry goods and notion stores—before 
the goods were stolen. Then the fence 
would arrange with a pay-off joint to fill 
the order and the pay-off joint would go 
after so much fur, so much job-lot taffeta 
silk, and so forth. Joe provides the skilled 
mob, the motor cars and trucks. He draws 
together information as to the kind of goods 
consigned to and received by a wholesale 
house. He buys information of their loca- 
tion, whether they are protected by a night 
watchman who may have to be “‘rubbed 
out” or by a protective signal system. The 
whole robbery is organized with painstak- 
ing care. It is a highly technical business. 
Capital has been invested in it. Not only 
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Shawknit Hosiery is sold, 
there is no need to worry 
about having overlooked 
this vacation item of your 
wardrobe. A hurried, last- 
minute purchase is protected 
by the name you know so 
well. Bon voyage. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


So long as you know where 


Jack Hoefer Sent Us 
on Like This— 


Name 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


733 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 
Please tell me about it, but without obligation. 


Street 


Menace Now We Pay Him 
More Than $75.00 a Week 


Mr. Jack Hoefer first sent us a coupon similar to the one above. As our 
subscription representative, he succeeded so well that he soon won a 
place on our staff of field men. For several years now he has been earning, 
in salary and expenses, more than $75.00 every week. Perhaps you cannot, 
like Mr. Hoefer, give us all your time. But even if you have only a few 
spare hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, 
dignified way. You work at your own convenience—and you need no 


previous experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You— Now! 


sh 
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ZUR QUESTION: 


van! Make More Money? 
OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


* 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


‘John Meeker 
(Ohio) 


$75.00 Every Week 


W. C. Cowgill 
(Oregon) 


$1.00 an Hour 
Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commissions. 


Territory 


aS, £: Ea There is no restriction on the ter- 
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the success of this particular robbery but 
the future of the business is at stake. 

And Joe knows that the day of cutthroat 
competition between individual and irre- 
sponsible/criminals is passing. Not only 
that, but he knows that just as in the de- 
velopment of American big business, the 
time comes when the investment is so large 
astake that conference and codperation are 
the watchwords. Joe in his wholesale and 
warehouse robbery industry may need the 
support of the bootleg ring or the blackmail 
ring. He may have to trade something with 
others. And so gradually even the tong 
wars within these rings come to an end. 

The picture and its promise are neither 
overdrawn nor pleasant. There are certain 
to be alliances between rings. A state sen- 
ator in the West has assured me that the 
bootleg ring, which has already elected a 
member of the legislature, did so not to 
have prohibition relaxed but to have it 
tightened in such a way as to eliminate 
what the bootleg ring considers irregular 
traffic, which interferes with legitimate 
profits. Unfortunately, a gambling ring 
was associated in this representative’s elec- 
tion. And now the honorable legislator is 
much put out by the demand of the gam- 
bling ring to secure various appointments 
to offices and other favors. But there will 
be no noise in any case. Too much money 
is invested. The rings can afford to main- 
tain huge funds to influence government, 
but neither can afford to risk its huge stake 
and its carefully built organization by a 
quarrel. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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to be fixed.” 


“Reluctantly enough,” said ¢ 
chief to me, ‘‘I can see where w 
ing for. I am a prohibitionist 
of all the organized criminal bu 
bootleg and blackmail organiz 
destined to develop the most an 
most money. The investment i 
leg business is already stupendous, 
can trust it to take care of itself, 
that in five years it will be an o 
such as this country has nev 
worst of it is that it ties in, becat 
with all the rest of criminal o} 
kind of blackmail will put pr 
bootleg ring to protect the pa 
ups, the burglars, the bank 
even to provide the means for murdi 


The tragedy of this great America 
dal is the ignorance and the ] 
public opinion. If the people y 
and act in concert, it would be 
take the crime bull by the horn 
have no eagerness for the inv 
have undertaken were it not 
for law is today the greatest 
the United States. If my pu 
merely to expose a skeleton in our 
I would not have gone on. I want t 
how that skeleton can be cast out. 

It is almost idle to repeat over al 
that we must respect the law. 


law requires enforcement metho 
are something other than ineffe 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a a 
cles by Mr. Child on the crime situation 
will appear in an early issue. 
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shoulders ... to drape the slender waist ... to fit the flat 
hips of the athletic American figure ... the very first gen- 
uinely new style idea in years ... shown exclusively in 


Kuppenheimer good Clothes 


Walter D. Fuller, Secretary 


ndon: 6, Henrietta Street. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


| 3 The Stuff Had Got Me 
ERE was a time when I boasted I could take work or let it 
lone. As I look back now I realize how fatuous that boast 
ras, how empty and vainglorious. The truth of it was that I 
ras a work addict. 

i been a heavy worker all my life, beginning when I was a mere 
i, an insatiable wood box to feed through the laborious medium 
3 and the ax, with an incredibly voracious Morning 
: 


ove to preserve at a red heat during the winter—the winter 
early November in those parts and lasted until mid-April— 
ashes to sift. Then there was the reservoir that must always 
The reservoir? What a misnomer! It was a contraption on 
k of the kitchen stove that supplied the hot water for the 
. It was no reservoir. It was a bottomless, sideless, unsounda- 
taking innumerable pails of water from the cistern to assuage : 
us thirst. It seemed to me it never was full. 
od came in four-foot lengths. Sometimes it was hickory, but 
t was oak. The sawbuck was a heavy and substantial appliance, 
of the bucksaw was painted red. My job was to see to it 
was sufficient wood sawed and split each morning before I 
hool to last through the day, to fill the 
iat cormorant wood box, and I began at it 
could manage the saw by standing on a 
turdays I had to provide enough wood to 
Sunday before I could go to play. Five 
sticks would do the trick for one day, cut ILLUSTRATED BY 
‘split, and ten on Saturdays. I became 
h the saw and with the ax—especially with the ax. I can swing a mean ax 
day, and that was more than forty years ago. It wasin the 70’s. My father 
editor of a country newspaper, but his real joy in life was in growing things. 
a stern side-line necessity, for country newspapers in those days were no 
, and the family had to eat. So we had a garden. It was no patch of a garden. 
close to an acre of potatoes in it, and big beds of beets and carrots and onions 
and lettuce and parsnips, and long rows of Lima beans and corn. The garden 
gned not only to supply vegetables for the summer but to fill the cellar for the 
mith potatoes and onions and all the other roots, including salsify, or vegetable 
iS savens, how I loathe that stuff—salsify ! 
‘3 were scores of fruit trees and several grape arbors and strawberry beds, and 
ty and blackberry and currant bushes, and a celery trench—oh, it was a real 
nd more real to me than to any other, because albeit my father worked it in the 
‘Yorning and until dark after supper, there was plenty left for me to do, and I did 
igbecause I wanted to but because I had to. And there are-persons nowadays who 
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My Friends Came to Me and Warned Me 


wonder because I take small interest in gardening! ‘‘Small”’ is right. 
My interest in gardening is negligible, as you might say; likewise 
in flowers, save in the scenic and abstract sense. We had flower 
beds as big as the average city lot and I had to tote the water up 
from the creek in buckets to water them; and cut the grass and 
shovel the snow. off the walks—about half a mile of walks, more or 
less, because the house we lived in stood at the corner of two streets 
in the village and the sidewalks stretched interminably, it seemed to 
me, along two sides of it. 
We lived in a beautiful and simple village, and we all worked. All 
the boys had their jobs, the same as mine. There was gas laid down 
on some of the streets, but not on our street. So we used kerosene 
lamps. There was water in pipes uptown, but not down our way. So 
we had a well and a cistern. Some of the houses had furraces, but not 
our house. So we burned wood in the kitchen, and coal, in the winter- 
time, in the sitting room, in that rapacious Morning Glory stove. That 
was the bane, for it made the winter just so much harder. It always 
needed a scuttle of coal, always needed shaking down and constantly 
required to be cleaned of its ashes. It was a fierce and ravenous 
monster and it took toll of me. Itmarked me. One 
extra cold Saturday night I moved the tin bathtub 


y. S ] G Bil tlhe in beside it for my bath, and backed against it. To 
VY CTE WI @ 2) AA this day the letters ‘“‘ing Glo”’ are impressed upon 


me. They will be there until I die. 


HERBERT JOHNSON Thus, early, I acquired the habit that, in later 


3 


years, I found so difficult to shake off. These and 
other tasks, insensibly to me, put me in,the control of that horrible appetite for endeavor, 
for labor, for striving and doing what we call work. Not that there was not plenty of 
play. There was. We lived in a favored valley, and there was no sport that was not at 
hand—swimming, fishing, hunting, skating, coasting, tobogganing and every other 
country diversion were ours; baseball, football, camping, boating. There was ariver at 
the foot of the hill, a fine lake six miles away, a large school in the village that brought a 
thousand or so young people in each year, and the days and nights were happy. 
Nevertheless, the habit of work insidiously gained control of me. Money was scarce. 
The wood had to be sawed and split. The garden must be kept free of weeds and bugs. 
The flowers must be watered, and my father could not do it all, nor was there sufficient 
revenue to hire these things done. I was the only other male in the family, and it was 
up to me to carry on. Being a normal healthy boy, I had no liking for work and ducked 
it when I could; but the thing was inevitable. There was no discussion over whether I 
wanted to do the work or did not want to doit. I had to do it, and gradually, without 
my full knowledge of what was happening to me, I became a habitual worker. 


However, it was Levi Jones who completed my down- 
fall, who put the final temptation in my way that led me to 
embark on a career of work that for more than forty years 
had me in its viselike grip, that held my nose to the grind- 
stone, that laid me open to the jeers and sneers of the idle 
classes, that caused the people who knew me in my various 
wanderings, obsessed by the demon of industry, to point at 
me and say, “Poor fellow, he’s a hard worker.”’ It was 
Levi Jones who led me astray. He ruined what might 
have been a sincere and capable loafer. He made an 
inured toiler of me. 

Levi Jones was an old man who lived on our street and 
did odd jobs about the village, but who had ambitions. 
His mind was full of schemes for enriching himself even at 
his advanced stage of life, and he was constantly trying 
experiments in the way of small investments and enter- 
prises, seeking to get himself some money. One year, when 
I was twelve years old, Levi went into onions. He had 
heard that there was a heavy demand for onions, and he 
figured he could clean up handsomely if he could get 
himself some to sell to the townsfolk in‘the fall. He 
picked out a piece of ground that looked as if it would 
teem with onions, and he planted it—about three acres. 

Things were going fine when Levi approached me. 
The onions were up, and very pretty they were, too, in 
their long green succulent rows, with the ground nicely 
cultivated and the slender tops swaying in the gentle 
breeze. Unfortunately, just as Levi could begin to count 
on alluring increment from his onions fell circumstance 
clutched him. He not only became crippled with sciatic 
rheumatism but he had strayed into a bed of poison ivy 
in his wanderings in the woods, and he wasasight. Levi, 
as the saying of those days was, was puffed up like a 
poisoned pup. Manifestly he was in no shape to tend 
his onions, and he sought me out and proposed to me 
that I should tend them for him. He said he had noticed 
I was a bright lively young kid and a good worker. Good 
~vorker! Even then the brand was on me. 

Levi’s proposition was that I should thin and weed 
and hoe his onions under his direction, and in return he 
would give me one-half the crop. His lips were swollen 
with the poison ivy so he had difficulty in articulation; 
but even so he made a good story of it. He told me of 
the vast wealth that would accrue to me after the onions 
were ripe and harvested. All I had to do was to sell 
the onions in a market where the demand for onions 
was practically unappeasable. There were, Levi said, 
millions in it. And I took the job. 

In a way Levi was right. There were millions in it— 
millions of weeds. I spent uncounted days bending over 
those accursed rows of onions, thinning them, weeding 
them, watering them with my sweat and my tears, but 
I stuck. I was a worker, you see. Even then the male- 
diction was on me. It got into my blood. Other boys 
were going swimming, were fishing off the dam for mul- 
lets, were tramping out to the lake, were roystering 
about the streets or playing ball in the lots; but I was 
clamped to that onion bed. They jeered at me as they 
rollicked on their way down to the Buck Hole where we 
swam in theriver. They derided me when I joined them 
to play hunt the gray after dark. But I went through 
and laid the foundations for that terrible habit that 
made me a confirmed worker. Levi Jones did his devil- 
ish work well. 


Another Good Loafer Gone Wrong 


HAT wasn’t a very good year for onions, and there 

was an oversupply, because several others had had 
the same idea Levi had. After the crop was gathered 
and topped and peddled, my share was thirty dollars in 
cash. Thirty dollars! That was more money than I had 
ever seen at one time, and about half as much as I thought 
there was in the entire village. It was wealth. It meant 
a new suit of clothes and an overcoat and some paper col- 
lars and other sartorial embellishments. It meant more 
than that. It opened a new world before my enchanted 
eyes. It was the first drink out of the bottle of acquisition. 
It showed me that money—real money—could be obtained 
in exchange for labor. Hitherto I had received no money 
for my work, save an occasional Fourth of July half dollar 
or other similar recompense. Now, for the mere weeding 
and tending of an onion patch, I had thirty dollars, and 
in those days thirty dollars was a lot of money. Morris 
Leiser, who ran the clothing store on Main Street, had 
good suits for sale—good ones—for ten dollars. 

The prospect interested and delighted me. Little know- 
ing the dire results that were to follow, never glimpsing the 
future growth of the terrible habit that was to overwhelm 
me and make me a confirmed worker, a hopeless addict of 
labor, I cast about for other opportunities to market my 
work. I found a dear old lady who was willing to pay me a 
dollar and seventy-five cents to cut, split and pile neatly 
in her woodshed a cord of wood—a pile of oak four feet 
wide, four feet high and eight feet long, with no chinks 
between the sticks. Imagine doing that much work for a 
dollar and six bits! But it was opportunity forme. Adda 
quarter to that sum and I could get a pair of shoes. Also, 
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it was fuel to the flame of the habit then beginning to con- 
sume me. Oh, that I had never met Levi Jones! 

Time wore on. Never sensing my ultimate fate, I reck- 
lessly took all the work I could find. I hoed corn for a dol- 
lar a day. I pulled beans—a frightful task. Ours was a 
bean country. We raised many of the beans the Bosto- 
nians subsequently baked. Pulling beans meant walking 
for ten hours a day along illimitable rows of the ripened 
plants, wrenching them from the reluctant earth, and pil- 
ing them in little stacks to await the gathering wagons and 
the threshers. Half a day of it would flatten any college 
athlete in existence. But our backs were young and elas- 
tic. I worked in a glove factory. I worked in the post 
office. By the time I was sixteen I was hopeless. 

As I recall it, I had, in those days, some dim forebodings 
that, it might be, this continued consumption of work would 
make its impress on me, give me a habit I could not shake 
off, and that perhaps I should make an effort to rid myself 
of the fetters then beginning to bind me, master the appetite 


I Discovered, to My Great Humiliation and Dismay, 


I Could Not Let it Alone. I Had to Have It 

that was getting to control me, and go out in the world 
and loaf and enjoy myself. But I could not doit. Already 
the habit was strong upon me. I liked the effects of it, 
little recking the days to come when I should be a slave to 
work. The effects were exhilarating. Why, I had the first 
custom-made cutaway coat ever seen in our village, up to 
that time, on anyone less mature than a banker, a minister 
or a lawyer! It cost twenty-five dollars, and if you think 
it was not sensational you are much mistaken. 

How did I get it? With the money earned by working. 
Utterly impervious to the warnings of my companions 
that if I did not watch out work would get the better of me 
and leave me a poor labor-obsessed wreck, I took all the 
work I could find, devoured it, spent much time looking 
for it—and all because Levi Jones had instilled the per- 
nicious lure of it in me; all because Levi Jones gave me 
the first taste of the real stuff—the work that is paid for, 
the work that brings in money. Had Levi Jones never 


crossed my path, what a gay and idle life might have been. 


mine! Instead—alas—ah, me! 

Inasmuch as this article is intended to be admonitory as 
well as instructive, I shall conceal nothing. By the time I 
was twenty I was given up by all my friends as a hopeless 
work inebriate. I had the dire habit in its most vicious 
form. Two years or so before, having been told that the 
appetite for work could be indulged to a greater extent in 
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the newspaper business than elsewhere, I had becor 
reporter and had learned that my information was cor 
I found that here were opportunities for prolonged 
bauches of work—orgies of it. I found that I could, 
sixteen hours a day and seven days a week. I found 
only that I could, but that I must if I wanted to hok 
job. So I had full opportunity to pamper my vice, a 
pampered it, I fed it and fostered it, and presently [ 
so completely engrossed in work that nothing else ; 
tered. Work was my master. 

Work continued to be my master for many y. 
content with my regular employments, I devised ac 
occupations that would help me gratify my enormou: 
petite for labor. Besides working in public, out amon; 
rest of the workers, I became—I shudder to 
secret worker. I sought out places where I mik 
surreptitiously, where I could totter after my reg: 
was done and indulge myself with added tasks. 
every job I could find that was in my line. Alw 


ing me, driving me on and on to greater dissi 
labor. I was putty in the hands of the urge. 
stamina left, no will power, no resistance. A 
was work. All I did was work. An addict— 
hopeless—forlorn. 

My friends came to me and warned me. Py 
me that I was working too much, that I was a y 
drunkard and that they feared the worst unless He 
They counseled moderation. They said it was a m: 
of common talk that I was taking my work intem 
ately, in excess, and that the results were sure to be 
astrous in every way. I laughed at them. I told thi 
could take work or let it alone, as it suited me. “Wo 
I said, “‘has no control over me. I am my own mast 
And all thus and so. But secretly I wondered | af | 
might be right, and I tried it out. I resolved to g 
the loafing wagon for a month or so just to prove to 
self that my friends were busybodies, entirely — 
their fears and cautions. 


An Unsatisfied Appetite for wae 


DISCOVERED, to my great humiliation _ 

may, that so far from taking work or let: 
as I had often boasted, I could not let it alone. 
to have it. Two or three days without work 
nervous, fidgety, irritable, miserable. A week w 
work and I was a wreck. The stuff had got me, F 
years of an intemperate use of it had. ne 
the mustness of work. I had the habit in its u 
concerting form. 

_. Those were bitter days. Morning after 
would arise and promise myself,that I:would. 
that day; that I would be strong and fight off 
tation; that I would subdue the appetite and 
loaf and be temperately idle and entirely nonp: 
I would reaffirm this decision to myself while I 
ing, forming strong resolutions—not one—a 
would map out a day of complete abstention 
of any sort. I would say to myself that I would no 
near my workroom, nor concern myself about myn 
nor think, even, of the unfinished manuscript that 
on my desk. 

“Have you no manhood?” I would ask myself 

did my daily dozen. ‘‘Are you so utterly lost to the f 
things of life that you persist in feeding this a 
work that holds you in its nauseous grip, 
working when you might be idling away yours tH 
ing, playing, cultivating your better instincts? 
other men enjoying themselves, getting some 
life, sporting about in various ways and m 
respected position in the community, while 
sodden wretch, sneak off to your work each 
take large draughts of it all day long, coming 
completely saturated with it, and having no 

than to throw yourself on your bed and sleep 0 

of it. Is this living? Is it life? Is it anyth 

cowardly submission to an appetite that has mad 

of you? 4 
“And what do you get out of it? What do yot 

of it? What is there in it for you? As you pass 

streets those who know your sad story point 2 

say, with that smug pity that is worse than scorn 

at him! See him hurrying by. Poor fellow, 
worker. Hopeless. Works all the time, they 
case too. Has the makings of a good, capable 
him, they tell me, but the hard-work stuff he 

Let’s go out and have a round of golf.’”’ 
By the time I was ready for my coffee I was 

in the decision to do no work—to loaf—to play- a 

my soul. And I would light a cigar and stroll ou 

sunshine. ; 
Surely I was man enough to fight off this 
passion for one day—for twenty-four hours. § 
grip enough on myself to stay away from my tyPe™ 
for twenty-four hours. And I would start to walk 
toward a park—or, in any event, away from my 0 fice. 
(Continued on Page 117) : 
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fON is a sen- 
i; in the uni- 
arsity. When 
«him your at- 
» is immedi- 
‘rected to his pleasant, intelligent face; then you 
snat he is well dressed. If you look carefully you 
» that he is a member of a fraternity and that he 
e1 a sufficiently good student to elect him to an 
4y organization. 
jlled at my office a few days ago to tell me that he 
j ave to miss his classes for a few days owing to the 
]t the driver of one of his trucks was ill, and he 
je forced to drive it himself until his employe was 
«return to work. 
yon owns four light trucks and operates a transfer 
» When he was a freshman in the university he 
rl a small secondhand car, tore off the body and 
gruck on which two small trunks or one large one 
|:hauled. It was not a beautiful vehicle, but he was 
+ fair mechanic, and the engine was in good order. 
several friends who were willing to help him find 
|, and it wasn’t such a very long time before he had 
money ahead, enough to pick up a bargain in a 
juck formerly owned by a grocer, and one large 
ito carry a half dozen trunks. His business in- 
»| for he delivered trunks at the time he agreed to 
3;hem, and no man ever opened the trunk left for 
ond it full of pink silk night clothes; neither did any 
i! co-ed find her trunk contained a mixture of golf 
lickers and hard dress collars. 

te business prospered, he traded his old machines 
ithe middle of his sophomore year he was able to 
ra brand-new truck, the first of his small fleet of 
long with his trucking business he was doing 
a work, and doing it well. 

on’s businesslike manner of going after the 
yi0 send himself through the university some- 
amps the style of the accepted and regulation 
nwho works his way through college. 
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The Student Worker of Fiction 


) a student has, in the past, entered the univer- 
with fourteen dollars, a suit of clothes, a strong 

dthe firm determination that he will have more 
aigh-school education. According torules, he has 
edeferred, finds a place where he can fire the fur- 
{( his room, becomes a waiter in a restaurant or 
lig club for his meals, and on Saturdays rakes 
scrubs windows and picks up a little cash to 
<¢ready money. He is supposed to undergo 
Irdships for a period of four years and graduate 
Izh honors, broken health and strained eyes. 
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of the Selling Game 


By FRED H. TURN. 


Of Course the Commonest Method is by Some Variation 
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Isuppose to make the 
story a little more 
complete, he should 
have prospered alittle 
during his junior year, 
made the ‘football team and rescued the most important 
game for the title of the Conference by an intercepted pass 
and a ninety-eight-yard run, thus covering himself in a 
haze of glorification from his astounded classmates. The 
yarn has done more than its share of service, but truly 
those days have eternally departed from the college and 
university campuses. 

Not so very many years ago, a man with a high-school 
education was quite completely educated; then people 
began to go to college; the time is not so very far away, I 
believe, when graduate work will be considered just as im- 
portant for the average student as for the man who expects 
to continue in teaching or research. Each year the regis- 
tration figures of almost. all higher institutions of learning 
have been growing. 

Each year a few men 
enter the university 
and attempt to start wt 
with no money, expect- 
ing to work their way 
entirely. In rare in- 
stances they succeed. 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


iO RTE: 


Truly Those Days Have Eternally Departed 
From the College and University Campuses 


A man is attempting to do the work of two 
men when he does this, for, as afreshman, he 
needs the greater part of his time for study, 
recreation enough to keep his body strong, and 
attendance on classes. His process of orienta- 
tion is not a simple one, for as a rule he is for 
the first time really thrown on his own re- 
sponsibility. In general, this responsibility 
weighs heavily. 

It is true that a great many freshmen do 
register and work for a part of their expenses. 
The simplest, commonest and most remunera- 
tive form of employment is to work for one’s 
board. Freshmen can do this, either as waiters 
or kitchen assistants. They get all they want 
to eat, and asarule, food of better quality than 
they could buy. If a freshman has enough 
money saved to carry himself, with a little 
work, through his first year, his possibilities 
for self-support during the next three years 
are limited only by his own cleverness and 
desire to work. These men who have unusual 
and clever ideas as to how they may support 
themselves, and at the same time attend a 


Along With His Tritking Business He Was 
Doing His School Work, and Doing it Well 


university, are the ones in whom I am par- 
ticularly interested. 

Of course the commonest method is by 
some variation of the selling game. I be- 
lieve students have sold everything that 
could be sold to anyone. Oftentimes they are 
very clever salesmen, and they make sur- 
prisingly large amounts. When I was a young- 
ster at home, [remember the great impression 
that the college students who came to our 
home in an Illinois village made on me. They 
sold three articles, or attempted to sell them— 
brushes, aluminum kitchen ware and books. 
As a rule they were successful. The*college 
man in those days was apparently endowed 
with a line that went big with the average 
housewife, and it didn’t take much of a sales- 
man who announced himself as a student 
working his way through college to leave with 
an order for the full set of Blank’s Beatless 
Brushes, including a combination shower bath 
and folding tub. The brush game has been 

no more popular than the aluminum-cooking-utensi! 
disciples, who worked usually in pairs. They worked 
the town, simply showing their wares—bright, shin- 
ing new pots, pans, trick appliances for the kitchen; 
not selling, merely showing, and inviting the house- 
wives to a demonstration to be held at Mrs. Apple’s 
home on Friday afternoon; Mrs. Apple being presi- 
dent of the household science department of the 
local woman’s club. On Friday the ladies met and 
were shown by the two students the advantages of 
the new aluminum ware, and allowed to eat morsels 
of delicious food which they prepared in the presence 
of the ladies. 
These men really deserve a lot of credit, for they could 
cook two or three things and do it well—so well that after 
putting the housewives in the proper mood, it wasn’t so 
much a proposition of selling them as it was speed and ac- 
curacy in writing down their orders for the kitchen utensils 
made of the pretty new metal. Until the housewives had 
their kitchens completely refurnished with aluminum, this 
was one of the most successful of the selling games for 
students. 


Students in Winter, Salesmen in Summer 


HE third class has been the one that has always been 

worked to the limit, and that is the book-selling game. 
I suppose that every kind of book, from cookbooks to illus- 
trated Bibles, has been sold by college men; editors and 
authors have found that an ambitious student can sell 
Booker’s four-and-a-half-foot shelf of modern classics on 
easy terms at a rare bargain as readily as a vender can sell 
peanuts at a baseball game. The commission for the stu- 
dent is one that is not to be smiled upon. The bookseller 
simply needs to appear in the village, and he is imme- 
diately spotted as a student working his way through 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Close at His Heels Thundered the Black Colt, Wise Guy, Striving Like Mad to Cut Down the Bay's Lead 4 


wells to reap some of the golden harvest the greasy 

black earth was sprouting. Others had made vast 
fortunes there on a shoestring smaller than his snug legacy 
from Aunt Almeria. 

Forth went he from his native town of Beemis, carrying 
the legacy in express checks. He did not go by rail, but in 
his beautifully kept up six-cylinder, four-brake, balloon- 
tired new car. It was the pleasantest way to travel; be- 
sides enabling one to stop anywhere and everywhere along 
the oil-lands route and do one’s own inspecting. It was a 
chance for personal judgment of prospects and claims. 

When Grant Harter came back to his native town of 
Beemis, six months later, his plump bunch of express 
checks had shrunk to two drafts of the lowest denomina- 
tion. He came back by motor, as he had gone forth; but 
not in the brand-new car that had been the joy of his 
enthusiastic soul. Instead, he drove a severalth-hand fliv- 
ver truck. His dim-hued overalls covered neatly his one 
remaining suit. His flamingly hopeful spirit was the only 
part of him which had lasted out, undimmed, the rigors of 
his fortune quest. As witness his call at the Fragen home, 
two evenings after his return to Beemis. 

J. Q. Fragen was almost the only man in the twenty- 
seven-hundred-population town who could have called 
himself a capitalist without starting an argument. His 
was the first home to contain open plumbing and a sleep- 
ing porch. His orphaned niece, Maida, kept house for him. 

Harter called on Maida, after he came back from the oil 
fields, on the same principle that had made him come to see 
her on the evening before his departure for Oklahoma. On 
the former evening, he had been outbound. If old J. Q. 
should choose that time to forbid him the house—well, he 
was on his way anyhow. And now that he had come back, 
he had lost so much that one more smash from fortune’s 
gloveless fist, delivered through Fragen, would be far less 
heavily felt than if it had smitten him in a luckier hour. 

J. Q. had never actually forbidden Grant to call on 
Maida; but he had forbidden two other impecunious 
Beemis swains to do so; and Harter always had a morbid 
feeling that he himself was due to be the third. The 
premonition did not add much to his peace of mind during 
these rare visits. 

“No,” he said, as Maida came into the overwarm living 
room which had just received Harter from the overcold 
early winter night, ‘I didn’t make good out there. But 
that was because I hit the place too late. All the making 
good was done by the first comers. That’s the way every- 
where. Now I’ve been kind of looking over the field—in 
my mind, you know—on the drive back from Oklahoma. 
And there’s only just one corner of the United States left 
where the money is still flowing as fast as ever it did. Cali- 
fornia and the Klondike and the oil country and the rest of 
them have been exploited till the newcomer hasn’t a ghost 


(Gives HARTER fared forth to the Oklahoma oil 


of a show. But Florida is left. Why, I was talking to a 
chap here in Beemis who was just back from there. He: 
told me ——” 

“But wasn’t there a chap last year who told you about 
Oklahoma too?” she asked tactlessly. Before he could 
answer, she strove to cover her lack of diplomacy by saying 
more lightly, “It’s all your own fault. If you’d taken the 
talisman, I just know it would have brought you luck. 
Look what it did to Uncle Jo! When that East Indian 
peddler gave it to him for helping him out of the creek, 
Uncle Jo was a poor man. In less than fifteen years he was 
worth more than anyone else in Beemis. And he ——”’ 

“And he got it all,” put in Harter, “‘because the can fac- 
tory moved here and because those electric works happened 
to need his worthless farm; and because the rest of the 
barren land he had inherited was incorporated into the 
city and sold like hot cakes for building lots. The talisman 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“That’s what Uncle Jo says,” answered Maida. ‘He 
says he did it all with his own genius, as he calls it. He 
says the talisman is a piece of junk and he doesn’t want to 
see it around. Just the same, I honestly believe if you’d 
taken it West with you, as I begged you to, you’d have 
found ——”’ 

“All right,’’ assented Grant, “‘suppose I take it to 
Florida with me. How about that?” 

He said it to end a continuance of the discussion which 
had begun before he went to Oklahoma. But Maida 
beamed approval. She crossed to a drawer and took there- 
from a small oblong package, wrapped neatly in paper and 
tied with a string. 

“T have it all ready,” she said in triumph. ‘Last night 
I heard about your coming back. Uncle Jo told me he had 
seen you in the street and that you didn’t look very—very 
prosperous. So I got to thinking of it after I got to bed; 
and I came down here in the dark and got the talisman out 
of the drawer and wrapped it up for you. I made up my 
mind I’d just make you take it and carry it. around with 
you for a while and see if it didn’t bring you good luck. 
I’ve ever and ever so much faith in it, Grant. Honestly, 
I have.” 

Her voice and words, far more than the loan of the use- 
less little oblong, touched something deep in Harter’s 
optimistic soul. So she had lain awake thinking about 
him! She had come all the way downstairs to wrap up this 
silly little talisman in preparation for his call! 

Grant turned the bit of metal over and over in his hand, 
smiling down at it fatuously. He had seen the senseless 
thing a score of times. Never had it appealed to him until 
now. The tiny slab of greenish meteorite, with its funny 
foreign figurings all worn and greasy, was worthless, of 
course. But it represented Maida’s thought for him. Once 
he had considered it just a senseless whim, this wish of hers 
to have him carry a talisman to improve his luck. Now, as 


he slipped it into the pocket of his baggy coat, it 
exhale a gracious warmth. For it meant that a gil 
awake, unhappy, because of his ill fortune, ins 
ing fun of him as had the rest of Beemis. ; 
“Sure,” he agreed, vaguely embarrassed. 
Fine. I'll tote it with me a while. Thanks, I— 
“Hello,” J. Q. Fragen greeted him from t 
speaking with the most limited enthusiasm. 
options on all the oil tracts in Oklahoma, I see.” 
J. Q. let his small eyes rove athwart Grant’ 
and the hungry corners of mouth and jaw. For 
a sneer would have reduced Grant to sulky h 
have lashed him to petty fury. 
Now, to his own astonishment, he heard himsel 
steadily: “‘No, sir. I lost out. But I’m going to 
time. I’m off for Florida.” 
“When?” asked J. Q., with a glance at the ou 
Again Harter heard himself saying, to his own boul 
amaze: “I’m starting tonight, in my truck. 
cash enough to get me there, and there’s no 
it on railroad fares.”’ 
He ceased speaking, overcome with amaze | 
words. Up to the moment he had voiced them, 
a general idea that he might sell the ramshackle 
part of his southward fare, and in a week or 
begin his railroad journey to the land of his op 
Assuredly he had had no idea of starting at « 
motor. Yetsomehow the sudden resolve pleased him.) 
seemed something Napoleonic in it. | 
“And when you get there,” grinned J. Q., vastly @ 
ing the baiting of this down-at-heel and hungry- 
failure, “‘what are you going in for? A co 
fruits or only just ——” ! 
“No,” said Harter. ‘‘I’m going in for 
where the cash is now down there. A chap w 
so. He only came back North the other day. 
actually buy the land, you see, if you’re as hard up & 
You just look around you till you see a bit of pi 
looks good to you. Then you get an opti 
presently—sometimes the same day—along com 
who wants it so bad he pays you a whopping big P 
on your option. That gives you enough to s' 
“You look around you again and you pi 
corner lot or a vacant bit of ground in a bi 
In a couple of weeks at most you sell it at a W 
profit; sometimes for twice what you paid 
times for even more’n that. Then you look 
more, and keep on buying property that someone: 
want to buy offn you at twice what you paid. 4 
easy. This chap says ne 
“Ts this chap a millionaire—from that sort ot S} | 
ing?” ' | 
“‘Not, yet, he isn’t,” admitted Grant. “‘Bu 
to be. That’s what he’s back here for; to sell 
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iis and persuade his mother to let him use his dad’s 
nirance, fifty-fifty, in some Florida land deals he has 
s]. He’s lotting on a clean-up of pretty near a hun- 
jousand this year alone. He ——”’ 

(,” declaimed J. Q., common-sense disgust master- 
f joy of baiting his visitor, ‘‘if you had used your 
advantages, and if you’d started with maybe just 
s much brains as you’ll ever have—why, by this 
su might be one of these fellows the newspapers call 
. But as it is, I’m afraid you’ll never graduate from 
m-idiot class. You say you're starting tonight? 
fet Maida and me detain you. Good-by.” 


4 through Southern Florida, splitting the tongue- 
3 sandy peninsula like a wavy gray thread, ambles 
tie Highway, dodging across and across the one- 
stilroad as some venturesome boy might dodge back 
ith in front of an advancing street car. __ 

rn, it is laced and crisscrossed, at weird angles, by a 
71 lesser roads which lead anywhere in general or 
ein particular. Sometimes it flows for wearisome 
irough flat pine barren, strewn with occasional tall 
ely trees and bunches of palmetto scrub. Again it 
4 through a tropical hammock or past scores of sad- 
; developments. By way of reward, it has times of 
beside the bluest summer sea in the world. It isa 
(many variations in the way of experience. 

nward along the Dixie Highway, at dead of a hot 
light, chugged Grant Harter’s rattletrap truck. 
vas making an all-night run of it, to reach Sunopolis 
abreak. There was much less traffic by night. Of 
t2 truck’s radius rods and its steering gear seemed to 
itived at some sort of chronic misunderstanding with 


uither. A sudden double shift of the wheel, in dodg- 


Ick traffic, was prone to be followed by trouble. 
ore it was easier and less insult-evoking to travel as 
s possible by night. 

Waken all in all, Grant’s Southern hike had been far 
dand pleasanter than he had dared to hope. The 
ras forever threatening to fall apart. But thus far 
¢neglected to do so. The weather and everything 


nl been favorable. He had had a right good time on 
saying. Nevertheless his knowledge of motor cars in 


general and of this wheezy truck in particular told him 
that the oft owned and reowned vehicle was close to the 
end of its out-worn powers. He would be playing in rare 
good luck if it did not resolve into its component parts be- 
fore completing these last thirty miles to Sunopolis. 

At a dark patch of highway, in the desolate heart of a 
pine barren, Grant heard the muffled roar of a fast-driven 
car approaching from one of the side roads just in front of 
him. No glare of lights heralded the newcomer. 

Harter understood. Twice before, on the way south- 
ward, at the darkest hour of night, he had seen unlighted 
motortrucks, huge, heavy, hard-driven, on special balloon 
tires. They had sped past him from the direction of the 
sea. He knew their contents and their mission. Not for the 
toting of citrus fruits or coconuts were they equipped with 
such mighty engines and costly tires. 

The crossroad was just in front. Harter put on his 
brakes with sudden energy. Sudden energy is not to be 
commended in dealing with a dying truck. The rattletrap 
thing slid forward over the dew-damp concrete to the very 
middle of the intersection of the two roads. Then with a 
wheezy moan it stopped. Its feeble lamps died. Something 
had gone wrong inside it. 

Grant jumped out, flashlight in hand, to investigate. As 
he struck ground, a bulk, huge and inky, whizzed out of 
the crossroad and smote the stalled truck with hurricane 
force. There was a clash, a clatter, a chinking of smashed 
glass on concrete, a jingle of disintegrated parts. The 
ancient truck had traveled its last inch. It lay strewn in 
irregular swaths and patches across the Dixie Highway. 
The collision had brought to a halt the far larger truck 
which had banged through it. Two men jumped from the 
high seat in front of the tarpaulin-covered tonneau. 

Grant Harter flashed his pocket torch on the grim mon- 
ster that had just done his own truck to death. Instinc- 
tively, he noted its make and number and the odd tires. 
Then his attention concentrated on a pistol muzzle which 
was covering him. One of the two men had trained on the 
blinking Harter a powerful flashlight. The other had 
whipped out a squat black automatic—a veritable toad 
among weapons—and leveled it at him. Grant stood with 
mouth ajar, his knees slowly wabbling. Then the man with 
the flashlight spoke to his gun-wielding companion. 


«dful of the neeyp!”” he commanded. “He’s only a 
cracke?1S Owning Pp put his hearse on the fritz. He ——” 

“Craciteet and:thueal as easy as real folks,” grumbled 
the gunner.°Y toltsides, I saw him giving our bus the 
once-over. Bes&'ét me drill him, and then let’s be moving. 
We're 4 

“Cut out the Desperate Desmond stuff!’’ said the other. 
““D’you want to queer the whole works, around here— 
after all the cash the Big Feller’s been spending to grease 
this road? You know what he said about keeping on the 
right side of these crackers. Go lift some of that junk offn 
our radiator and then clear the rest of it from in front 
of us.” 

Turning to Grant, the man went on: “Friend, I’m 
sorry we busted your truck. You should of drove more 
careful. Just the same, we was to blame, too, and we aim 
to make good. Would seven hundred dollars square us 
with you—say, fifty cents for that old ruin of yours and 
six hundred and ninety-nine dollars and fifty cents to 
forget about meeting us? I’m advising you to say yes. It 
isn’t always healthy to go remembering license numbers 
and the like. It’s still unhealthier to go talking about 
them. How about it?” 

“That poor busted truck of mine,” gabbled Harter, find- 
ing his voice in irregular installments, “that truck cost 
me %? 

Before he could complete his quavering sentence with 
the words, “‘only seventy dollars when I got it at Tulsa,” 
the bootlegger cut in, a thread of impatient menace in his 
tone. 

“ight hundred then. And that’s my last word. Take 
it or leave it lay.” 

“T’lI_I’ll take it, mister,’”” mumbled Grant, stooping to 
yank his kit bag out of the wreckage and incidentally to 
mask the glow of wondering delight that leaped into his 
eyes. 

As he bent, the bulky little package that Maida had 
given him reminded him of its presence by digging one of 
its corners into his side. 

“‘The—the talisman!’’ he muttered half aloud. ‘‘Gee! 
I’d forgotten the blame thing! There’s—why, there’s 
something to it after all! It ” 

(Continued on Page 103) 


J. Q. Had Never Actually Forbidden Grant to Call on Maida; But He Had Forbidden Two Other Impecunious Beemis Swains to Do So; and Harter Always 


Had a Morbid Feeling That He Himself Was Due to be the Third 


OU board a northbound 

Y Seventh Avenue Sub- 

way express train at 
Times Square and in all prob- 
ability you will observe from 
one to five negroesin your car. 
The train is made up of ten 
cars, so there may be as many 
as fifty on board; however, 
they are lost in the jam of per- 
haps 1000 passengers. But 
at Ninety-sixth Street you 
leave the express train, walk 
across the platform, board a 
Bronx local, and the com- 
plexion of the crowd suddenly 
changes. From one-half to 
nine-tenths of the passengers 
on this train are negroes, the 
percentage varying with the 
time of day. 

Ten minutes later, at One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street and Lenox Avenue, 
nearly all of them will leave, 
for that Subway station is the 
principal transportation cen- 
ter of the largest negro city 
in the world. Its population 
is close to 200,000. Although 
there are several great urban 
centers of negro population 
in this country, no other has 
the cosmopolitanism of New 
York. That, more than mere 
numbers, constitutes its dis- 
tinctive feature. 


A Colored Capital 


HE Harlem Black Belt, as 

it is usually called, draws 
immigrants from every coun- 
try in the world that has a 
colored population, either 
large or small. Consequently 
Harlem is now the negro’s 
world capital. Ambitious and 
talented colored youth on 
every continent looks forward 
to reaching Harlem. It is 
the Mecca for all those who 
seek Opportunity with a cap- 
ital O, one of the few places 
in the world where a negro 
may achieve both wealth and 
distinction among his own 
people. 

Inacommunity of that size 
it is not necessary for him 
to solicit the attention of the 
surrounding white popula- 
tion. But if he happens to 
possess very unusual ability 
—such, for instance, as that 
of Roland Hayes, the singer, 
or Paul Robeson, the actor— 
New York will probably dis- 
cover him eventually and 
accord him applause. He 
could not besure of very much 
more, but still wealth and applause are alone sufficiently 
attractive to draw candidates from all parts of the world. 

Walking along the wide sidewalks of Lenox Avenue, you 
will hear Spanish, French and Portuguese, as well as 
numerous varieties of English. The accents of Virginia, 
Georgia and Mississippi contrast strangely with the broad 
“a” of the British West Indies. The 1920 census reported 
152,467 negroes in New York City, and it is estimated that 
not less than 50,000 more have come since then. Returning 
to the 1920 census figures as a basis, however, there were 
30,000 foreign-born negroes in New York at that time. 
Most of them were from the West Indies. They speak with 
such a marked English accent that the first two I encoun- 
tered I thought were trying to entertain me. I had just 
arrived in New York-from the South. When my waiter and 
another began talking to each other I was delighted with 
their imitation of stage Englishmen and waited for them 
to complete the show so that all three of us could laugh 
together. I took it for granted that they were Southern, 
but I was mistaken. Theirs was no imitation, but a natu- 
ral accent acquired from English school-teachers, 
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12Sth Street Looking East Over &th Avenue 


The Heart of the Negro Capital, 135th Street and Lenox Avenue 
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The most authoritative estimates now available fix 
25,000 as the number of Virginia negroes residing in Har- 
lem. North and South Carolina together have contributed 
a total of 20,000. Georgia is represented by not less than 
10,000. Every Southern state has sent at least a few hun- 
dred. In 1920, according to the census, there resided in 
New York City 40,000 negroes born in the state. Among 
the foreigners, one of the oddest groups is a congregation 
of Abyssinian Jews—at any rate, that is what they call 
themselves, and they have a synagogue. They speak the 
Hebrew language, devote a great deal of time to their 
religious duties and assert that they are not negroes; but 
their complexion is dark, so they reside in Harlem. 

The effect produced upon former cotton pickers from the 
Southern states by this international community can 
scarcely be estimated. To most of them it is sensational 
news that a race problem of world-wide dimensions exists; 
that France, because of her African colonies, has it as well 
as our country. They discover that négroes have achieved 
at one time or another remarkable success in nearly every 
field of human endeavor, and the knowledge is stimulating. 


tT. CROWELL 


Imagine the astonishme 
a Mississippi negro reg 
employed in a livery g 
when he arrives at L 
Avenue, carrying his rg 
suitcase, and discoye; 
newspaper published in | 
lish, French and Spanis 
carrying news gathe 
all parts of Latin-Aj 
the West Indies, Europe, 
especially Africa, His 
will open even wider 
he is told that Harlem 
community has a special 
sion as beacon light to 
submerged peoples of 
Dark Continent. Three 
African congresses h: 
held underAmericanau 
These facts, of course, 
no butter on his bread, 
they give himsustenance: 
the less. Still laboring u 
the load of his ancient | 
culties, he takes pride it 
ing a part of the negro’s! 


Crossing the Lin 


S A RESULT of t 
community influer 
negroes who could pass 
white if they chose to d 
are more and more inclin 
remain negroes and worl 
the advancement of their: 
I met several who are 
precisely this, among t 
Walter White, author 
notable and successful n 
Harlem regards him ¢ 
demigod; he does not | 
to go to white people a 
for recognition with that 
behind him. Few perso 
think, would recognize hi 
a negro. He has blue ¢ 
blond hair and a very 
complexion. There wasa! 
when negroes of his type, 
cated, fairly prosperous 
interested in the arts, fe 
it very difficult to we 
congenial social cont: 
among their own peo} 
any one community. To 
in several American i 
they can easily do this. 
For many years th 
been a legend that negr 
munities in Northern ¢ 
have such low birth rates 
high death rates that | 
fail to reproduce themse 
Such statistics as are aval 
tend to support this leg 
but at least a few neg 
question it. They admit 
low birth rates and espé 
the high death rates, but 
attention to a third factor—namely, that many li 
colored negroes ‘‘pass.’”’ That is their word for crossing 
color line. In a city like New York, where there af 
many hundreds of thousands of persons of swarthy ¢ 
plexion, it is very easy for a negro to ‘“‘pass,”’ even whet 
color is dark enough to make that feat utterly impossib 
the South. Obviously, no one knows how many neg 
have “passed,” \but those who are best acquaintet 
Harlem report that the number is declining. —Ss_ 
Even under the most favorable circumstances, “pass! 
has its obstacles. As the difficulties involved in remail 
a negro become less sharp, larger numbers of those’ 
could “‘pass” prefer not to do so. Their influence in 
communities is almost without exception along const 
tive lines. Harlem is not a center of agitation of any 
Its noisiest element comprises the jazz musicians whi 
out every night to play for white dancers. I was told 
there are 10,000 of these musicians residing in Harlem; 
though that is probably an overestimate, one is tempte 
accept it iter observing the street crowds and noting 
large number of musical instruments among them, 
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dame of this negro city within a city has reached 
rner of the world. There is only one metropolis 
ay knows of its existence and takes almost no 
» init. That is greater New York. Two hundred 
4d persons, no matter whether black, white, brown, 
sor purple, would constitute only a small group 
Millions of white people ride under Harlem in the 
vs or over it on the Elevated trains every day with- 
wing exactly where it is. They enter the Subway 
re from Two Hundred and Forty-first Street on 
> about One Hundred and Fiftieth Street and are 
jading their newspapers when the negroes join them 
bout One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. Ten to 
ninutes later the negroes have silently disappeared. 
7 any of their white fellow passengers know who 
2, where they came from, where they are going or 
ey earn their living. They simply don’t care. 
entire Harlem Black Belt is only about twenty-three 
song and not nearly that wide. It is a mere dot in 
jit metropolitan area that comprises a total popu- 
sipward of 8,000,000. Harlem was once Dutch; 
jwas Irish; later it was German; still later it was 
] In the district that is now negro, virtually all the 
sare well constructed; none are of wood. Among 
’e many of the old brownstone fronts. This district 
rludes a model tenement block designed by Stanford 
« It is by no means a ramshackle quarter of the city. 
>yuildings have housed succeeding waves of immi- 
9, served them well, and outlasted every preceding 
| For all New York knows—or cares—another 
/years may find this 
(white again. 
is the way New York 
sthe situation—if it’ 
s; at all—and this in- 
im is precisely what 
rzroes appreciate. It 
nem the chance they 
a/or to work out their 
‘with the minimum of 
Indeed, so far as 
0 is concerned, their 
ese in New York causes 
snoneatall. Tobesure, 
lve obstacles to over- 
but not animosity. 
thief difficulty is that 
lines of employment 
ed tothem by tradition 
(which there is no ani- 
{ whatever. For in- 
’e2 negro carpenter may 
y) a Polish Jew for work, 
: le sees a sign on the 
iz, and be told that he 
eeded. 


eens Center 


MAY go away, under 
2 impression that the 
ie the color line, 

a matter of fact the 
iver heard of the color 
hving seen only twenty 
(since he was born. Of 
’ wenty, however, nine- 
yre elevator operators 
Je York—indoor avia- 
6a calls them. He 
fre takes it for granted 

egro applying for work 
‘;0 Operate an elevator. 
2ady has an elevator 
@r, so there is no work 
negro. What could be 
gical from his point of 
0r what mistake more 
dg that made by the 
‘ovhen he assumes that 
ite carpenters are be- — 
eiployed? He often 
dthat situation in the 
a om which he came— 
> has found it before 
? York—so it does not 
» him to encounter it 
He is not very well 
tted with Poland and 
know that both ne- 
ad elevators are scarce 
el ) 
(negro center of New 
as shifted repeatedly. 
8) most of the negroes 

Broome and Spring 
penard Streets, which 

ow Fourteenth and 


. 
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near Canal Street. Later, Washington Square and lower 


Fifth Avenue became the center of fashionable life in New 
York; and the negroes, following their work, moved up to 
a fringe of houses in that vicinity. From this small begin- 
ning grew a very large negro district centering in Sullivan, 
Thompson, Bleecker and Grove Streets. Today these 
streets are regarded as part of Greenwich Village. Most of 
the population there is Italian now and has been for more 
than a quarter of a century, but in a few byways one will 
still find negro families who remained after their neighbors 
moved uptown. 

In 1890 the center of negro population had moved up to 
the lower Thirties and upper Twenties, west of Sixth 
Avenue. Ten years later there was a sudden shift to West 
Fifty-third Street. During all this time the negro popula- 
tion had been growing and it was now able to support three 
good hotels. Fifty-third Street became famous because 
that was the golden age of negro entertainers. Williams 
and Walker, Dole and Johnson, Jim Europe, Aida Overton, 
Ernest Hogan, Will Marion Cook and. numerous others were 
to be seen in that neighborhood. Jazz music, according to 
some authorities, was first heard in New York in a negro 
hotel that flourished under the name of the Marshall. It 
was regarded as one of the sights of New York that visitors 
should not fail to see. Along Fifty-third Street one will 
still find a few negro families. 

The next migration was brought about by the fact that 
Harlem had been overbuilt, lacked adequate transporta- 
tion, and values were at the bottom. The Lenox Avenue 
Subway, had not then been built. A negro business man, 


A Discussion Among Colored Youths in Harlem 


Dancing the Charleston in the Negro Capital 
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mindful of the needs of his people, approached a few 
landlords owning property in One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth Street and.told them that he could fill their vacant 
houses. They told him to go ahead, and he succeeded. 
Very shortly thereafter-white landlords formed a company 
for the specific purpose of purchasing tenements in which 
negroes lived and evicting them. This forced the negroes 
to buy instead of renting, and they formed a corporation 
for that purpose. 

For a time the white landlords’ were buying tenements 
and evicting negroes, while the negroes were buying other 
tenements and evicting white people, in order to provide 
shelter. Gradually the opposition subsided and Harlem 
began to change its complexion; but not until hundreds of 
sermons had been preached in negro churches on the text, 
Buy Homes. St. Philip’s Church bought a row of thirteen 
apartment houses in One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, 
reaching from Seventh Avenue almost to Lenox Avenue. 
The Metropolitan Baptist Church bought a church building 
from a white congregation. Finding that they had to buy, 
the negroes bent their efforts in that direction and were 
remarkably successful, considering that most of them 
worked for comparatively small wages. With property 
low, however, they were able to obtain possession by mak- 
ing small first payments and carrying the previously exist- 
ing first and second mortgages. 

Organized efforts later were made by opposing land- 
owners to induce financial institutions not to renew these 
mortgages; to some extent those efforts are still successful, 
according to the negroes, and constitute the greatest ob- 
stacle to Harlem’s expansion. 
But values rose as the negro 
population crowded in and 
fortunes were made by those 
who invested primarily to find 
shelter. One specific instance 
will serve to show the upward 
trend of values. A negro 
woman who had a small res- 
taurant bought a five-story 
apartment house for $42,000. 
Later she sold it to the 
Y. W. C. A. for a dormitory. 
Recently the Y. W.C. A. sold 
it to a negro undertaker for 
$72,000. 


Happy Harlem | 


RADUALLY the people 

of Harlem are finding 
their way into new lines of 
employment; but the obsta- 
cles are numerous and crum- 
ble very, very slowly. Some 
do not crumble at all, nor is 
there at present reason to be- 
lieve they will do. so in the 
future. Nevertheless, the col- 
ored people live; they like 
Harlem, they laugh, they sing, 
they dance, they have parades 
almost every day, lodges and 
churches flourish in astound- 
ing numbers; no one is 
alarmed because 200,000 of 
them reside there, and by 
degrees they are creating a 
community life ofreal promise. 
Among them are writers, sur- 
geons, doctors, artists, 
scientists, actors, entertain- 
ers, singers, musicians and 
educators. They also have a 
number of sound and flour- 
ishing businesses. 

Real-estate men who know 
that district well estimate 
that the negroes now own 
more than $60,000,000 worth 
of land and buildings in it. 
They are steadily acquiring 
more. At the fringes of the 
district there is always oppo- 
sition toitsspread; and this is 
expressed, strangely enough, 
in a way that aids rather than 
holds back the negroes. Both 
tenants and proprietors be- 
come panicky when property 
near by is either rented or 
purchased by negroes, and 
quite frequently values de- 
cline, while some of the white 
tenants vacate. What follows 
is a strange reversal of ordi- 
nary economic laws, because 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Guests Had Been at Once Engulfed Into the Hospitable Atmosphere of a Family Freed From All Inquisitive Eyes and Ears 


N AMERICAN diplomat of 
A career and his wife returned 
to the United States some 
time ago after many years of resi- 
dence.abroad. They had lived in 
many foreign capitalsin the course 
of their service, and as they were 
both unusually attractive they 
had made a great number of 
friends. Among all the people who had entertained them, . 
the most conspicuous of their hosts had been the king and 
queen of one of the countries where they had been for 
some time. Their majesties had not only asked them to 
many.parties at court outside the prescribed official calen- 
dar, but had entertained them unofficially a number of 
times at the summer palace. 

The American diplomats, who had sincerely liked the 
king and queen, had enjoyed being with them, but having 
known a good many courts they were not deeply impressed 
by being singled out. They felt that crowned heads even 
more than other people needed the relaxation of being 
informally with their friends, and for them there was’no 
greater significance. 


Guests Received in Absentia 


OWEVER, although they did not insist upon talking 
about it, they found when they reached home that the 
newspapers had made much of their frequent visits with 
royalty, and they were asked all manner of questions about 
the details of palace life. They tried to satisfy the curiosity 
of their acquaintances without discussing their royal hosts 
any more freely than if they had been ordinary hosts, but 
they began to tire of the subject. The climax was reached, 
however, during a week-end which they spent in a fashion- 
able American resort with some acquaintances whose grea 
wealth had been acquired in the last generation. : 
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The diplomats had met these people abroad and had 
entertained them in their own house and had thought they 
were pleasant, unaffected people. Therefore, when the 
invitation to spend the week-end came they decided to 
accept it. 

They took the train their hostess had suggested, but 
when they got off at the station they could find no one to 
meet them. They waited until the other passengers had 
distributed themselves in various motor cars, and then 
perceived that a very smart limousine with two men in 
livery was standing idle. They approached it and asked if 
by chance it belonged to Mrs. B The impassive foot- 
man admitted that it did, took charge of their bags, which 
were to be sent separately, and asked if their servants had 
arrived. 

“Tt sounds like an English novel,” the wife whispered 
to her husband as they got into the motor car. 

After a short ride the chauffeur turned into massive 
gates, wound round a driveway and stopped before an 
enormous house surrounded by formal gardens in the 
French style. Here another hard-faced servant in livery 
opened the door and without a word showed them into the 
vast hall. 

They expected that some member of the family would be 
there to welcome them, but no one appeared. Finally they 
asked the footman to show them to their rooms, and he 
took them upstairs to a suite of three rooms and two bath- 
room: which he informed them had been prepared for 
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them. The two large 
were separated by a lar; 
room. There were f: 
everywhere and the la 
and magazines. But 
was still and lifeless. 
“Where can Sleepii 
be?” said the diplom 
the servant had left th 
“‘T feel as if everyone had been put under a sp 
do you suppose our hosts are?”’ : 
Presently their luggage arrived and was prompwl, 
packed by a maid and a valet. At half-past four the 
man knocked and asked when they would like their 
‘“‘Are we to have it alone?” asked the diplomat’ ¥ 
“Yes, madame,” he replied. | 
“Then bring it into our sitting room,” she ordered. 
At six o’clock the house telephone rang and the secre! 


a 


of their hostess spoke: 4 
“Dinner is at eight; there will be twenty guests. 
gentlemen will wear black ties. Mrs. B—— will recelv 


the south drawing-room.” 


:. 
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Aping Old World Aristocrats 


T EIGHT they made their way downstairs, 
butler where the south room was, and werer 
the first time in the five hours they had spent 
roof by their hostess. 
She spoke to them then in very much the same? 
that she received her other dinner guests. ae 
Their bewilderment increased, for she had m 
determined effort to induce them to visit her @ 
could not understand her attitude of aloofness no 
they were here. “8 
Later in'the evening, though, the diplomat’s wil 
clew. She was seated at the right of her host, 


nen she saw him in Europe, a kindly, genial man, 
1 his own splendid house seemed a little ill at 
he were afraid that in spite of all the servants 
giretaries and the housekeepers, something might 
ro wrong. After they had been talking for a 
emed to relax and became more comfortable. 
He said to her, “T hope you folks will just make 
sat home.” 
i not help being amused at the thought of any= 
+t home in the rigid atmosphere of his house, but 
jn truthfully that it was a very beautiful place 
jad been glad they were free to come. 
ye were glad too,” hesaid. ‘‘In fact my wife had 
>t on getting you here. But after you wrote that 
come, well, there certainly was more scurrying 
yd preparations than if the President of the 
‘tes was coming.” 
ny?” she inquired. 


“You know how simple our 


hat’s what I told my wife, but she said that she | 
many times you’d stayed with a king and queen » 
immer palace, and just because you were in 
as no reason why you couldn’t have everything 
is it was done there!”’ 

i when she told the story some time afterward 
sircely knew what tosay. For she could not help 
ing their last visit to the summer palace when 
one only a short time before sailing for home. 


The Informality of Royal Hosts 


| they had arrived at the station, the coachman, 


new them well, had come up smiling and friendly 
2 them. He had told them the news of the 
bhold on the way to the palace. 

i of the palace was opened by the king himself, 
y the young princes and’ princesses, with the 
sbehind them. The children had embraced them; 
ad jumped up and barked in friendly greeting, 
G had been, in short, at once engulfed into the 


a 


eh Lateness Becomes a Source of Pride to Them, Due to That 


¥ 
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hospitable atmosphere of a family freed from all inquisitive 
eyes and ears. 

The king took the diplomat off into his study for a cigar; 
the queen went upstairs with his wife. 

“Let’s have our tea up here,’’ Her Majesty suggested, 
and rang for the servant. 

After the order had been given, the royal hostess, looking 
around the guest room as any hostess might, discovered 
that the open fire was too low for comfort, so she went over, 
knelt down in front of it, put on more wood, and discarding 


the bellows after a moment, she blew vigorously on the 


faint embers. 

The rest of the visit was in keeping with this initial scene, 
but the two pictures most vividly impressed upon the 
American guest were the moment of their entrance when 
the entire royal household had assembled to greet. them, 
and the memory of the queen kneeling in front of the fire 
blowing the flame into brightness. 

Yet the multimillionaires had thought that with their 
frigid, impersonal, formal splendor they were doing things 
. in a royal way! 

“Of course I couldn’t tell them,” the diplomat’s wife 
said. ‘And they probably wouldn’t have believed me if I 
had. Few people are willing to believe that the great of the 
world are on the whole very simple.” 

She added that a question asked by a small cousin of 
hers had typified the point of view about royalty held by 
many people much older and more experienced. 

“When you played tennis with the queen,” the child had 
asked, “‘did she always wear her crown?” 

Many experienced dfplomats accredited to European 
courts feel that presenting their fellow countrymen to 
royalty is the most arduous of their social duties, because 
of the attitude of those who are presented. 

“T dislike taking the casual visitor to court, because it’s 
usually such a meaningless and perfunctory occasion,’ one 
of our representatives said the other evening at dinner. 
“Tn the first place the whole atmosphere is so formal and 
hedged about with rules of etiquette that the person who 
has begged to be presented acts when he gets there like a 
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lamb being led to the slaughter. Why, I have often driven 
to the palace with a man who would talk delightfully all 
the way there, but the moment we would enter the royal 
palace he would seem to congeal. No matter how tact- 
fully the king would try to make the occasion informal, 
even the most self-assured of democrats would remain stiff 
and uninteresting.” 

“But that’s nothing compared to the way their wives 
act!’’ an embassy attaché insisted. “‘The whole trouble is 
that outsiders never seem to think of kings and queens as 
human beings. They ask to go and see them just the way 
they want to see the inside of the cathedral or the statues 
in the museum. They make out a list of ‘sights every 
tourist ought to see,’ and going to court is just one of 
them. 

“‘T marvel at the patience of royalty in consenting to re- 
ceive so many strangers who are impelled chiefly by curios- 
ity plus a desire to have the news of their audiences pub- 
lished in their home papers. These brief interviews, which 
sometimes consist of no more than an interchange of three 
sentences, cannot possibly yield any real pleasure or profit 
to either side. But yearly the list of people desiring to be 
presented grows in length.” 


Making the Show Imposing 


” 


T’S not only true of Americans,”’ said the wife of a 

foreign diplomat stationed in Washington. ‘‘ When our 
people come over they long to be received by the President, 
and to say they have gone to the White House. It’s a per- 
fectly natural desire to see the great at first-hand. More- 
over,’’ she added shrewdly, ‘‘although the great might 
enjoy having these contacts more informal and human, the 
average visitor likes them to be just as imposing as pos- 
sible.” 

She went on to say that before she had come to the 
United States, she had been told by many people—includ- 
ing some Americans—that she would find irksome the 
large number of self-made men who had penetrated society. 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Curious Twisted Egoism Which Causes Some Women to Boast That They Cannot Add or Multiply 


“Oh, You Will Help Us, Won't You?"’ ‘‘My Dear,’’ Replied the Other Woman Gently, ‘‘I’d be Only Too Happy to Help You, But 


O COME to luncheon,” Sylvia had said to the nice- 
D looking boy she had met at Judge Hall’s literary 

tea. And now the nice-looking boy was late, the 
luncheon was getting cold and Sylvia was sad. 

She didn’t know quite why she was sad. It may have 
been because the day was a March day, and the sky a cold, 
gray sky. It may have been because Central Park—that 
cherished show of Nature on which her windows looked— 
was depressingly brown and:barren. Or it may have been 
because she was thirty-five, and a successful novelist, and 
more than ordinarily hungry. 

New York made her hungry. In the two weeks since her 
return from Europe she had eaten more food, she thought, 
than in the whole seven years of her sojourn abroad. But 
surprisingly enough, food seemed not to be the ideal satis- 
faction for her hunger. Food was only incidental. She had 
said as much to the nice-looking boy she had met at Jack 
Hall’s tea. He had disagreed with her. 

“Food,” he had said, with a kind of youthful ferocity, 
“ig most essential.”’ 

That was when she had asked him to luncheon. He was 
a sweet boy, who wrote plays, so he himself had informed 
her. What was his name? Oh, yes. Gaylord. Richard 
Gaylord. Evidently a protégé of Jack’s, and probably 
quite irresponsible. 

Judge Hall was an old friend; a wealthy lawyer with 
literary affiliations. He had always, she remembered, col- 
lected playwrights. But he was a nice man. He had got her 
divorce for her seven years ago in the very nicest man- 
ner; and though he really had been her husband’s friend, 
he nevertheless had continued to keep casually in touch 
with her. In fact, he was the one connecting link between 
her former life and her present one. 

She had not had much of a chance to talk to him that 
afternoon at his tea. She had meant to ask him about 
Howard. But there were so many strange people stumbling 
over her, saying nice things about her books—she was not 


only a successful novelist but a beautiful woman—that 
she hadn’t been able to satisfy her curiosity about her 
former husband. She had gathered that Howard was alive 
and well, that his financial achievements were prodigious; 
but from the few words she’d exchanged with Jack she had 
got vaguely the impression that something was wrong 
somewhere. Her intuition sensed a mystery, but whether 
it concerned Howard or the Gaylord boy whom she’d just 
been talking to, she couldn’t quite make out. And the 
next morning, when she’d telephoned Judge Hall’s office, 
she’d been told that he was out of town, and wouldn’t be 
back for three or four days. So that the mystery, whatever 
it was, remained a mystery. 

This, of course, was maddening. There was no one else 
to whom she could telephone except Howard himself; and 
though for a moment she had been tempted strongly to do 
just that, she had been restrained by obvious considera- 
tions. 

After seven years, she thought, one doesn’t call one’s 
divorced husband on the telephone and say: “‘ My dear! 
Have you a little mystery in your home?”’ 

No. It couldn’t be done, especially with Howard, who 
was the most conventional of men. 

It was that fixed conventionality of his, that straight- 
minded, strong-willed, unbending habit of forcing life to 
fit the rules, that had caused the break between them. She 
had written a story for a magazine, astory that Howard had 
considered frivolous and naughty; which it undoubtedly 
was. This had led to a discussion in which he’d discovered, 
to his horror, that Sylvia intended to take up such writing 
as her life work. He had thought that she’d been merely 
amusing herself! When he’d found that she was in earnest 
he’d turned stubborn. He’d become a tyrant, an ogre, and 
had offered her point-blank her choice between wifehood 
and the pursuit of what he termed “‘ undignified notoriety.” 
Because she was a self-respecting young woman and a 
spirited one—with perhaps just a trace of stubbornness on 
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her own account—she had chosen undignified no! 
and had sailed for Paris without delay. 

Paris after the war. London, Normandy, Swita 
the Céte-d’Azur, Rome, Capri, Vienna, Paris —— 
“H’m,” said Sylvia Martin. “Seven years.” 

And here she was back in New York, standing 
window of an extravagantly expensive furnished apa! 
in Fifty-ninth Street, waiting for one of Jack Hall 
sponsible protégés to come to luncheon. If he didn’ 
soon she’d have luncheon without him. She wass0 
tatingly hungry! 

“Perhaps,” she murmured, gazing at the Ja 
pagoda set absurdly on a hill in the park opposite 
hunger is Freudian. I may need a romance. I wi 
be at all surprised if what I needed was a touch 
mance. Tosee me through the spring,” she added mu 

Possibly the nice playwright boy would make | 
her. Well, that would be all right. He was, of co 
bachelor—she drew a very strict line between ba 
and married men—and probably would make love 
beautifully. He would begin by admiring her hair, 
was a lovely shade of gold bronze, and would end by 
ing out his soul to her. Men, after she had fed them, 
invariably poured out their souls to her; and som 
they were very tiresome about it. She wondered W 
this boy would be tiresome. } 

“Mr. Gaylord,” announced the maid. 

A young man, tall and thin, burst at once into the 
He looked rather shabbier than she had rememberé 
and his hands were red, as if he had worn no gloves. 
but playwrights frequently hadn’t any gloves. 

“Mr. Gaylord,” said Sylvia. ' 

“T’m late,” panted the young man. “Please forgl 
I know i'm late, but ——’”’ 

“It doesn’t matter. The cook hasn’t left. She ma} 
tomorrow, but for the present we’re safe. Come 
Luncheon is ready, to say the least of it.” 


«owed her into the dining room, rubbing his cold 


see,” he said, seating himself opposite her, ‘‘I 
‘ of the time. I was out in the park talking to my 
” 

your pardon,” said Sylvia, looking up from the 
oaster. She always had toast for luncheon, and 
fierself very prettily. ‘‘ Did you say that you were 
9 your wife?”’ 
sin the park. 

s:old though.” 
didn’t know you were married.” 

» difference does that make?” 

yikes,’ said Sylvia, dropping her hands into her 
reat deal of difference to me. I’m sorry, Mr. Gay- 
ju may think me stodgy or old-fashioned or any- 
like, but I’m not having luncheon with you 


It’s the only place we can talk. 


” said the young man with charming sim- 


, ’'m having luncheon with you.” And he smiled. 
re doing nothing of the sort. You must go at once. 


su know, but you have asked me, and it wouldn’t 
would it?—to go back on your invitation now. 
ave some toast? I’m starved.” 

jlooked at him. ‘‘It won’t work,”’ she said quietly. 
nh; won’t work? The toaster?” 

. Your pose of masculine dominance. I’m not im- 


red at her in hurt surprise. “‘But I’m not posing. 
ury! I’ve not had a mouthful since yesterday 
ad I’m starved. You asked me to have luncheon 
5, and now you want to throw me out just because 
vied. It’s incredible,” finished Mr. Gaylord, and 
1 seized a stalk of celery, which he munched vigor- 
11 defiantly. 

ou mean to tell me,’’ demanded Sylvia, “‘that you 
eto luncheon simply because you were hungry?” 
}else should I have come? Of course I mean—I 
‘ke you.” 

I’m relieved.” 

ught you were very nice and—er—kind to me the 
zernoon. I mean I thought you were beautiful in 


“T’m frightfully sorry. I— 
id I’ve forgotten your name. There 
many people’ at the tea the other 
01, weren’t there? But I remem- 


» address you gave me. Park View 
| 


| 


oat 


Chambers, West Fifty-ninth Street, Apartment Four-B. 
I wrote it down on my cuff,” he concluded with an apolo- 
getic smile. 

“Oh, well!’’ remarked Sylvia. “‘As long as you remem- 
bered the address She extracted from the toaster 
two crisp brown slices of toast and gave one to her guest. 
“Under the circumstances,” she said, ‘I suppose I can’t 
refuse to feed you.” 

“Ah, thanks,’’ murmured the boy, and immediately be- 
gan to devour the toast. ‘‘Won’t you tell me your name?” 
he asked after a moment quite humbly. 

“No, I don’t think I will,” answered Sylvia. “If you’d 
been clever you’d have looked for it on the letter box 
downstairs. But I’m just as glad you didn’t. After all, it’s 
refreshing to be a nonentity.” 

“But you’re not that! You couldn’t be that. I’ve a 
feeling—I’ve had it all along—that you’re someone fright- 
fully important.” 

“Oh, no!”’ 

“In fact,” he went on, breaking off a large piece of 
toast, ‘‘I’m sure that somewhere in my unconscious I know 
all about you. Only—I can’t put my finger on the knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it’s because my mind’s in such a ghastly 
jumble these days. But I do feel—I mean that I’m at- 
tracted to you by something—er—in my unconscious.” 

“Ts that why you accepted my invitation?” 

“Yes. I don’t always accept invitations to eat, even 
when I ought to.” 

“Are you so very poor?” she asked, beginning to be 
interested. 

“Oh, frightfully.’’ 

“And your wife!” 

“She's-rieh.’: 

“Rich?” 

“Yes—frightfully!’’ 

Sylvia sank back in her chair. ‘I don’t understand. 
Which means that I’m wildly curious. Will you tell me 
how on earth it happens that your wife is rich while you 
haven’t money enough to buy food?” 

“Oh, it’s not mysterious. Really it isn’t.” 
point the maid brought in a steaming soufflé. 
Richard Gaylord grinned hungrily, and 
when the dish was passed to him said 
‘ May 7? * 

“Yes, do,”’ said Sylvia. 
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“‘Ah, thanks!” he sighed, and helped himself to the 
souffié. ‘“‘You see,’ he continued after a moment, ‘‘my 
wife’s father is a fathead.” 

“Really?”’ 

“Yes, a frightful fathead. He’s a multimillionaire. And 
a despot. A regular stiff-necked despot. Thinks he knows 
how the world was put together and what makes it tick. 
Whereas he’s simply a narrow-minded, money-grubbing 
autocrat, with no more imagination than a mouse.” 

“T take it,’’ remarked Sylvia, ‘“‘that he doesn’t approve 
of you as his daughter’s husband.” 

“He wants me to go to work,”’ said Richard gloomily. 
‘He insists that I go into some silly office and earn my own 
living. . I tell him it’s ridiculous when Peggy has all that 
money—or would have if he weren’t a hopeless fathead.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sylvia, ‘he suspects you of having 
married his daughter for her money.”’ 

The young man nodded. 

“That’s it. And of course he’s right—to a certain extent. 
You see, I wanted to be free to write plays—I’m trying to 
work out a modern poetic dramatic form—and I didn’t 
want to have to bother about making money. I expect to 
make a great deal later on, but for the present I can’t be 
bothered. I must be free to write and experiment—save 
all my energy for that. So when Peggy ran over me S 

“Ran over you?”’ 

“Yes. In her car. I was crossing Fifth Avenue when I 
shouldn’t. The green light was on. I should have waited 
for the red. But I forgot, and started to cross, and she ran 
over me—or her chauffeur did.” 

““Were you badly hurt?” inquired Sylvia. 

“T had two ribs broken.” 

“You poor child!”’ 

“Child!’”’ he repeated, indignant. ‘I’m twenty-six. 
Peggy’s twenty. She picked me up and took me to a hos- 
pital, and afterward came every day to see me. We got to 
be friends. As a matter of fact she loved me—practically 
at sight. It was quite beautiful of her, I thought. Really, 
she has a beautiful nature. I discovered that as soon as 
she’d run over me. Well, when I told her I’d decided to 
devote myself to the drama, and was looking for a rich wife 
who’d understand and support me, she 
at once asked me to marry her.” 

“How intensely romantic!” com- 
) mented Sylvia, pushing her gold-bronze 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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He Paused, and Then Said, Quite Steadily and Coldly, “‘The Truth is, My Dear Sylvia, I’m Not the Sort of Man That People Love”’ 
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HE toe-tickling cacophony of a modern 2 ates 
jazz number blared across the frost- HY VY 
bitten gridiron where the football team ey 


of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise was 
practicing. The music emanated from an 
earnest but thoroughly chilled group of 
musicians huddled uncomfortably on the 
sidelines who blew and pounded valiantly 
under the direction of Professor Alec Cham- 
pagne, their lengthy and somewhat emaciated 
leader. 

But if the musicians were completely 
chilled by the Arctic blasts, the football 
players were not. Their chests heaved with 
the unusual exertion and perspiration poured 
from chocolate foreheads. They were grimy 
and tired, but enthusiastic. Not a man on 
the field but who had played football in high 
school or college and they were working like 
Trojans to take the measure of the vaunted 
Chattanooga lodge team which was to visit 
Birmingham that Saturday. 

The ball was snapped back from beneath 
the embonpoint of the center into the hands 
of a waiting halfback. The play surged over 
the left of the line and the half executed a 
neat forward pass to Florian Slappey, who 
had scampered down the field like a jack 
rabbit. Mr. Slappey handled the ball per- 
fectly and was off like a streak. But above 
the thudding of big feet came the sharp, irri- 
table voice of Professor Alec Champagne. 

““Stop!’’ he shrieked, and instantly the 
music of his Jazzphony Orchestra died off 
into the month of November. 

The team came to a halt and stared with 
worried uncertainty toward the irascible 
musician. He was descending upon them 
like a thin thundercloud, tiny baton inscrib- 
ing ares in the atmosphere. He called the 
team about him and glared with fervid dis- 
approval. 

““Who’s coachin’ this team?” he demanded 
belligerently. 

““Y-y-you is,” answered Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring, who played fullback. 

“You bet you Lis. Now I ast you one 
mo’ question: What was the name of that 
chune I was playin’?”’ 

“You Gotta Love Mamma Ev’ry Night or 
You Cain’t Love Mamma at All.” 

“Right! An’ what was that the signal 
fo’? ” 

“Pass fum the left halfback to the left 
end.”’ 

“No!” Professor Champagne fairly danced 
with impatience. ‘‘The signal fo’ that play 
is the Memphis Blues. Gotta Love Mamma 
means that the pass goes over the right of 
the line.” 

There was a general nodding of heads. 

“Dawg-gone if you ain’t right, Alec. 
You suttinly is. Guess us got kind of mixed 


up “‘An’ Woul’n’t it be a Good Thing fo’ Him if He Would Git a Fine Football Coach an’ a 
Music Teacher Which Was One Feller on Account He Cain’t Afford Two?”’ 


The musician-coach placed hands on hips 
and surveyed his squad severely. 

“Ain’t it sweet of you to admit you was wrong? An’ 
what happens to us Saddy if you gits wrong then, huh? 
What happens if you don’t git them signals which I jazzes 
to you fum the sidelines? Don’t you know us ain’t got 
ary signal in the world ’ceptin’ them musics? An’ if you 
cain’t understan’ chunes e 

“But, coach ——” 

“Don’t but me, big boy. Ise the brains of this heah 
football team. All you fellers has got to do is run an’ 
tackle, an’ when my band plays somethin’ it means you 
does what that chune says. Now le’s try again.” 

He strutted majestically back toward the gelid orches- 
tra, which miserably made ready to take up its end of the 
job. Several of the musicians were murmuring rebel- 
liously, but there were two who uttered no words of com- 
plaint. One of these was short and roly-poly and he 
clutched a highly polished cornet. When anyone called the 
name of Willy Trout this pudgy cornetist answered, but 
just now no one was summoning him and he was staring 
vacuously across the field toward the background of 
leafless oaks. 

At his right was a long, tall gentleman—Sam Gin, by 
name—who held tightly and affectionately to a saxophone. 
Sam’s funereal expression matched that of his friend, Mr. 
Trout, and he knew without words just how keenly Willy 
was suffering. Cold weather and Willy never had been 
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good friends, and this job of practicing daily for a football 
game of which neither Mr. Trout nor Mr. Gin knew any- 
thing was beginning to get on their nerves. 

The drummer uttered a peevish remark as he viewed the 
approach of Professor Champagne. 

“‘Heah comes the ol buzzard!” snapped this ebony 
gentleman. ‘“‘I guess he woul’n’t worry was all of us to 
freeze.” 

A moment of additional rest was provided when Alec 
veered slightly and stopped beside a dignified gentleman 
who had been peering at the practice through severe horn- 
rimmed goggles. In the vicinity of this person, Professor 
Champagne lost a considerable amount of the jauntiness 
which had been apparent on the field. His manner was 
softly subservient. Now he shrugged disgustedly toward 
the tired footballists. 

“‘Mistuh President,” he inquired, ‘“‘ain’t they awful?” 

President James Trigger, of the Colored Vocational 
High School, smiled indulgently. 

“T guess they aren’t so bad, Alec. Must be rather con- 
fusing to start getting football signals by music when 
always they have been used to numbers.”’ 

“Tt’s a wonderful scheme,’’ countered Professor Cham- 
pagne quickly. ‘‘Always you has seen games lost ’cause 
the quarterback wasa bonehead, or got rattled or somethin’. 
An’ them games could of been won if they had knowed 
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what the coach wanted them to Pe 
coaches ain’t allowed to tell their teamn 
fum the sidelines, which is why my x 
isso good. This way, I runs the game, 


what they needs an’ plays them 
on my orchestra. They don’t hay 
their brains about nothin’. On’y, ; 
gone their hides, if they don’t re 
what chune means which, I don’ 
what’s gwine happen.” 

President Trigger was interested but: 
ful. , 

“T hope you get away with it, p 
but it seems kind of queer.” ‘ 

‘Seems like ain’t is.’’ : 

Alec walked away and barked ¢ 
his orchestra. Instantly there can 
blare of the Birmingham Blues an 
on the field galvanized into action 
buck by the fullback over left ta: 
came Insufficient Sweetie and 
swept over the right of the line b 
interference. 

For another half hour they 
siduously before Professor Cham 
itaday. The team dog-trotted o 
musicians packed their instr 
fessor Champagne and 
Trigger strolled off arm 
Sam Gin uncoiled his 
self and stared disapprov 
them. For a long time 
nothing. Then he shoc 
solemnly. 

“Willy,” he remar 
Trout, “if I was you 
commence gittin’ wor 

“’Bout which?” 
face was bland and wu 

“°’Bout yonder.” 

Mr. Gin’s skinny forefi 
nated the football coach 
principal, who were 
into the gray dusk. 
placidly. 

“Shuh! Sam, all 
is thinkin’ things.” 

“Yeh, an’ durin’ t 
brain is on a vaca 
awful hunch you is f 
somethin’ happen to 3 

“How come? am 

“Fust thing you k 
Champagne is gwine hé 
as music teacher at the 
school.” 

“Aw!”? Willy sh 
“President Trigger 
kick ’bout how go 
is learnin’ music fu 

“Oh, ain’t he? 
you don’t know — 
Honest, I b’lieve t. 
body to kick you 
you’d dust off his 
finished.” 

“Talk what you makes with yo’ mouf, Sam 
’sinuatin’ that Alec is tryin’ to double-cross. 

“Tha’s the one thing he ain’t doin’ noth 

oe How uf a? 

“Pfft! Figger it out yo’ own se’f.” 

“T_T ain’t got such a good figger.” 

“You said it. Well, answer me this: 
Trigger crazy ’bout football?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“‘An’ woul’n’t he love to have a fine team 
school?” : 

“Yeh, but ” 

“An’ woul’n’t it be a good thing fo’ him 1 
a fine football coach an’ a music teacher w 
feller on account he cain’t afford two?” 

“T know, but ——” 

“You don’t know nothin’ an’ you discuss 
Why you reckon President Trigger is wat 
practicin’s? It’s ’cause does Alec Champagni 
coachin’ our team an’ we beats Chattanooga, 
out of yo’ job an’ gives it to Alec. Tha’s v 
what you does is nothin’, an’ most of the 
that. You ain’t got ary lick of gumptiol 
me ——’’ st 

“T know; but even if what you say is true, Wel 
nothin’ I can do, is there?”’ 
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uh. Nobody has got to stan’ still an’ leave some- 
rl put somethin’ over on him. ’Tain’t nachel or 
iy 

7 demanded Willy Trout, “what?”’ 

jin slammed his saxophone into its purple velvet 
A glared disgustedly at his friend. 

it you even think fo yo’se’f, Willy? Helpless as 
js a wonder you don’t have to git somebody to eat 
yr fo’ you.” 

yas willing to argue the point. 

talks foolishment, Sam. I got to eat my own 


san’ you got to git yo’se’f out of this. Fum all I 
f you, you must be the original feller which went 
irnin’ the other cheek.” 

yhich Parthian shot Mr. Gin stalked majestically 
having a sadly befuddled little cornetist staring 
after him.. 

Sout was worried, but he didn’t see that worry was 
‘o any considerable extent. Being by nature a 
nd a philosopher, he had been fairly well content 
tters take their course for good or evil. He had 
ianaged to live somehow and for every job lost 
s another obtainable. And anyway, Willy was a 
unscheming soul and he was not prepared to 
ne treachery of which Sam accused Alec Cham- 
Vhy, Alec was his friend! For more than eighteen 
e had corneted in Alec’s orchestra and there had 
m the slightest hint of friction between them. It 
\ceivable that Mr. Champagne should be lobbying 
\usie professorship which added so materially to 
out’s income. That was almost like helping one- 
énan’s bread and butter. 

) Willy reached a decision.. He determined to find 
iitely, positively and finally. Shortly after dinner 
t he paid a visit to Professor Champagne. 

(’ he started boldly, ‘‘us is good friends, ain’t we?” 
attinly is, Willy.” 

ou is fond of me, ain’t you?” 

us the fondest person I is of.” b 

lid not notice that Professor Champagne seemed 
’ on the defensive. 

yssor,”” he asked plaintively, “you woul’n’t do me 
trick, would you?” 

what, Willy?” 

citryin’ to git my job at the cullud school.” 

mitted a dry cackle. He crossed the room and 
is cornetist on the shoulder. 

| 


“Suttinly I woul’n’t, Willy. Of course not!” 

Mr. Trout beamed. 

“‘T knew it!” he exulted. 

Thereupon Mr. Trout took his departure, perfectly sat- 
isfied. But after he had gone, the gangling professor stared 
at the mute panels of the door. Alec was thinking. He 
was more than a trifle apprehensive. This was his first 
inkling that perhaps Willy was suspicious. And he didn’t 
want Mr. Trout to take any steps which might make the 
fat little man more popular with President Trigger. 

Professor Alec Champagne wanted the job at the voca- 
tional school. It was, to his way of thinking, exceedingly 
soft pickin’s. And now, if his scheme should work, it 
would carry the additional labors and glories of athletic 
dictatorship with even more pay than Willy Trout was 
drawing. 

Professor Champagne decided unanimously that he had 
better prevent the growth of any grass beneath his ample 
feet. True, the big game was only three days away; and 
should Birmingham win, the chances were that Trigger’s 
gridiron enthusiasm would swing him into line once and 
for all. But there were other things to be considered. 
Suppose, for instance, that the game ended in a tie, or that 
Birmingham lost, or that a too scrupulous official should 
put a stop to his system of jazz signals from the sidelines. 

Alec Champagne went immediately to the home of 
President James Trigger. 

He found that dignitary immersed in a copy of a liter- 
ary weekly. But President Trigger welcomed Alec; he was 
always eager to talk football. Alec came immediately to 
the business in hand. 

‘President,’ said he, ‘‘I has got to make my plans kind 
of definite, so what I has come to request is this: Does I 
git that music-teacher job at yo’ school?” 

President Trigger placed hands across his ample tummy 
so that the finger tips touched. 

“That,” he responded, “‘is something which I cannot 
state with any degree of exactitude.” 

“How come not?”’ 

“Well, it depends.” 

“On which?” | 

“Things.” 

“*S’pose you specificate.”’ 

Trigger was quite frank. ; 

“Willy Trout has been imminently satisfactory as 
music teacher, Professor Champagne, and there would be 
no sense to superseding him without just and efficient 
cause.” 


*‘Suttinly not. But you got the cause, ain’t you? Ain’t 
I just as good a musician as him?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘An’ ain’t I also a football coach which would give yo’ 
school a winnin’ team ev’y year?” 

“That,’”’ answered Trigger candidly, “is something 
which remains to be proved. It is, I might observate, the 
sine qua non of whether you get the job or not. I hope I 
make it quite clear that I want a good football coach and 
cannot afford one. But I want a football coach and not a 
theorist.”” 

“T never done nothin’ like that in my whole life.” 

““Maybe not, professor. But you are attempting some- 
thing decidedly radical in your system of musical coaching 
and I’m not sure it will be crowned with successfulness.” 

“Shuh! It’s boun’ to.” 

“And I am not yet convinced that you are sufficiently 
expert in football to warrant my deposing present incum- 
bent—that is, Mr. Trout. So the best I can say is this, 
professor: If yo’ team wins Saturday’s game off Chatta- 
nooga, I’m willing to admit that you are a real football 
coach, and you get the job.” 

““An’ does I lose?”’ 

“We'll retain Mr. Trout. I have always been opposed, 
professor, to altering horses in midstream when same seems 
unnecessary.” 

“‘Tha’s true enough, or maybe even truer’n that. But 
there’s so many things happens in a football game. Now 
s’posin’ my team is the best an’ gits beat th’oo no fault of 
mine.”’ 

“‘That will be a matter for my judicial observation,” re- 
sponded Trigger. ‘‘Pros and cons will all be weighed and 
considered. What I really am looking for is an honorable, 
upright man who can teach music and coach football. Are 
you he, the position is yours.” 

“Meanin’ that either I got to win that football game 
or have a good reason why?” 

“Exactly.” 

Professor Champagne indulged in a few minutes of idle 
chatter, then took his leave. He was more worried than he 
cared to admit, for the juicy plum—apparently well within 
reach—seemed even more luscious than he had thought. 

The following morning he visited Trigger at the school 
and set out on a fresh tack. He tried to convince Trigger 
that Willy Trout was incompetent. But within a very 
few minutes he realized that he was making no progress. 
Trigger, it seemed, was quite satisfied with Willy’s musical 

(Continued on Page 80) 


Alec Delivered a Flowery and Earnest Oration, Exhorting Them to Do Better Than Their Best 
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An Indian Market in a Peruvian Mountain Town 


zarro conquered the Inca empire and set up 
a new Granada under the brooding peaks 
of the Andes. Gold and glory were the chief 
objectives of an epic adventure written with fire and sword. 

Today another conquest of Peru is under way. Gold 
again is one of the goals, but it is part of a bloodless com- 
mercial penetration that has wrought a miracle of change 
amid the ruins of an ancient civilization. 

No South American republic presents such vividness of 
contrast or such mingling of the old and the new as this 
roof of the continent, once peopled by the Children of the 
Sun and now, like so many of its sister Latin nations, the 
stamping ground of a blended race. If you start your trip 
with the west coast, as is the rule with most travelers with 
a definite mission, it is the first important point of call. 
Hence with Peru we will begin the detailed account of what 
is going on economically and otherwise beyond the 
Panama Canal. Having had a close-up of its live-wire 
president, the masterful little Leguia, in the preceding 
article, you can now visualize the opportunities of the land 
whose destinies he shapes with iron hand. 

In Peru—and it is an essential part of the prelude to the 
present-day picture—you touch the romance of that de- 
parted Hispanic rule as in no other place in the West- 
ern world, not even Mexico, with its tradition of Cortés 
andallhe did. Fromits craggy fastnesses were wrenched 
the gold and silver that filled the holds of the stately 
galleons that so often fell prey to the pirates of the 
Spanish Main. 

Lima was the seat of the viceroyalty that was over- 
lord of half of the South American continent. Hence its 
title of the City of the Kings. Today Peru is shrunken 
in size and significance. Its area is twice that of 
France. Putting it in another way, its territory would 
cover that of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah com- 
bined. When the Indians first gazed with wonder and 
awe upon the invading Spaniard back in the sixteenth 
century, they numbered 8,000,000 and were highly or- 
ganized in the arts of war and peace. Now the total 
mixed population is a little more than half that, and the 
Indians, like our own once noble red man, are the tragic 
husks of a vanished power. 


| OUR centuries ago the Spaniards under Pi- 


The Constructive Hand of the Yankee 


ERU has a meaning for the United States that long 

antedates the advent of our money and merchandise. 
Within her confines was fought the Battle of Ayacucho, 
which wiped out the last remnant of Spanish dominion. 
It linked Sucre, the victorious general, with Washing- 
ton, and it gave that blood-soaked Peruvian terrain a 
kinship with the sacred soil of Bunker Hill and York- 
towns 

Spain not only meant ruthless long-range rule, but 
aso the colonizing spirit and a traditional defiance 
of democracy. With the continent cleared of imperial- 
istic intruders, the institution of republican government 
was established in the Americas for Americans. The 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine was driven home on 
the field of Ayacucho. 

But all this savors of the past. What concerns us is 
the living today and, what is more important, the eco- 
nomic promise that tomorrow holds out. The moment 
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you begin to appraise what we are doing in Peru you un- 
fold a record of steady progress. Instead of having to 
chronicle the advance of German, British or Italian com- 
merce, as is so often the case in other countries, you dis- 
cover a penetration in which we have taken the lead. 
Practically one-half of the exports that flow into Peru come 
from the United States. We lead all our competitors by a 
big margin. 

You feel our impress the moment you debark. The au- 
tomobile that I engaged at Callao, the port for Lima; the 
eight-mile concrete highway that I traversed in it to the 
capital, and the hotel in which I lived upon my arrival 
were all made by or constructed under the direction of 
North Americans. Throughout the republic, from the sea- 
coast to the very heart of the mighty Cordilleras, is laid 
the constructive hand of the Yankee. 

In Peru we have influenced nearly every productive 
endeavor, for our financial stake in the country is more 
than $100,000,000. Here you touch the first outpost of the 
chain of National City banks which have become part and 
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A Street in Cuzco, the Ancient Capital of Peru, Showing 


Inca Walls of Nicely Cut Stones 
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The Famous Sunday Donkey Market at Huancayo 


parcel of the whole Latin-American fin 
and commercial fabric. Here the Cerro de 
Copper Corporation, bulwarked by milli 
money and employing an army of peopl 
ries on the most picturesque mining operation in : 
world, because it is in the clouds, 15,000 feet abo 
level.’ Here on the desert shores of the Pacific, the 
national Petroleum Company, a grandchild of the§ 
ard Oil of New Jersey, has developed one of the 
extensive oil fields with a port all its own. Here | 
north, the Guggenheims are opening up a new tre 
trove of gold and silver. Here, as elsewhere throu 
South America, our motor cars are supreme. Here, te 
naval mission is not only converting rusty junk | 
serviceable fleet but setting up a new standard of effi 
and discipline that is having a far-reaching effect 
direct the educational system, conduct the postal se 
have organized the customs and are installing irri 
and sanitation works. _ 
Nor is the element of romantic human interest Ii 
in this gallery of Yankee activity. The story of] 
Meiggs, the California absconder, is almost unmé 
even in these times of dazzling performance. W 
fugitive from justice back in the 70’s he retrieved his 
and likewise built the Central Railway of Peru, 
construction marvel. No less kindling is the narra 
William R. Grace, the boy from the County Cork 
in a fishing shanty in Callao, laid the foundation 
world-wide empire of trade and transport which be 
name, and who later became mayor of New Yor! 


Where Everything is on High 


HIS North American achievement is only pal 

larger panorama full of fascination both for | 
visitor and historian. If California had some of. 
spectacular talking points the whole world would 
it. Nowhere, in some respects, is there such a grat 
glorious opportunity for the booster. To paraphré 
familiar motor term, everything is on high. __ 

First of all, the Cerro de Pasco mine is the higl 
the world. Lake Titicaca is the highest large 
water. The Central Railway of Peru is the h 
all standard-gauge steam roads. Even agri¢ 
the procession of aerial superlatives. Potatoe 
at 14,000 feet in the Andes and barley at 1é 

Before we go into a concrete analysis 
business, it may be well to get a close-up of t 
the people.. By understanding them you 
comprehend the difficulties under which ° 
nomic invader must labor. First, the count 
1500-mile shore line is almost an arid w 
caused by the Humboldt Current, which 
the Antarctic, skirts the coast and is deflee 
the bosom of the Pacific. The water bein, 
the land, there is no precipitation. The ar 
wind that blows good, because it has ma 
two of the principal commercial products 
coast—guano and nitrate. q 
chia half century or so the Northern Peru 

i 


which is outside the guano and nitrate belt 
self. 'Then the heavens open. This happene@: 
after I left Peru last February, when it rained fo! 
days, especially up in the Talara oil fields, where 


qush through what for dec- 
deen sand and cactus. What 
swas that for some unknown 
‘) Humboldt Current was de- 
ga point farther south, and 
‘ter from the north came 
heoast beyond its usual limit. 
» of the proverbial dryness 
garge section of the country, 
‘the houses of the common 
paade of mud. A good rain 
solve an entire community. 
dition to the desert zone, 
sends from the Pacific to the 
e are two other major top- 
d areas. The second is the 
i country, comprising one- 
} republic, while the third is 
an slope of the mountains on 

valleys of the Amazon and 


‘you encounter violent con- 
‘climate. One morning at 
k I shivered in a snow and 
«m at the Cerro de Pasco 
nd the peaks of the Andes. 
we afternoon I sweltered 
nuima, where it was 100 de- 
je shade and so hot that you 
aiost fry that well-known 
g on the sidewalk. Despite 
‘and sudden transitions, it is a livable land. One 
¢-known authorities on South America once wrote: 
rl to be exiled and confined for the rest of my life 
eintry, I should choose Peru. Here is every alti- 
sry climate, every scene. Coastal Peru is an 
entral Peru a Tibet, Eastern Peru a Congo 


f 
| Panama Hats Made in Peru 


{UGH some of the desert region has been irrigated, 
ql gagricultural domain is the hinterland, extending 
ct of the Andes. Here the three principal crops— 
eiton and rice—are grown in abundance. So fer- 
hsoil that the cotton production per acre is larger 
| ian in any other country. The rest of the coun- 
sirces are in gold, silver, cop- 
|,:oal, rubber, wool, guano, 
n vanadium, all of which we 
‘1 considerable quantities. 
mst people do not know is 
wma hats do not originate in 
abut in Peru, Bolivia, Co- 
id Ecuador. 
1 1e Peruvians you have your 
nict with the by-products of 
aration which is one of the 
iting of all South American 
.In Peru, however, you 
rape the surface, because, 
ule, Argentina and Brazil, 
dig of bloods has been mainly 
nhe Indian and the Spaniard. 
sit of this union is the mixed 
um as the mestizo. 
h 4,620,000 people in Peru, 
11 half are Indians; 1,500,000 
iz0s; 600,000 are whites, 
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An American Smelter at Oroya, in the Heart of the Peruvian Andes 
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Peruvian Indians and Their Llamas, the Beasts of Burden of the Andes 


which means that they are lineal descendants of the orig- 


inal Spaniards without cross with native blood; 100,000 


are negroes, many from the West Indies; and the rest, 
about 40,000, are Orientals, almost entirely Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The Chinese were first imported in the early 50’s to 
work on the guano islands and the sugar plantations. They 
increased so rapidly—many married Indians—that since 
1908 they have practically been barred from entry. The 
Japanese are becoming a problem. No ban has been 
placed upon their admission, and their persistent segrega- 
tion, failure to assimilate, and ability to undersell com- 
petitors in their shops, which are to be seen everywhere, 
have made them a problem. 

The Indian, original master of the land and today the 
heir of the Incas, is asorry sight. He dwells in social and 
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economic degradation, because, to a 
large extent, he is still a cog in a 
feudal system which goes back to the 
Spanish grandees. Through the ef- 
forts of President Leguia he is being 
slowly put on the newly irrigated land 
and may become, with the mestizos, 
the basis of a middle class, which so 
far has not existed in Peru. 


Making Haste Slowly 


ie Peruvian Indian is a pictur- 
esque exhibit. He either works as 
laborer or ekes out a bare existence 
on the rocky slopes of the mountains. 
Heconstantly masticates cocoa leaves, 
which is food, drink and stimulant to 
him. It has the narcotic element of 
hashish, which explains why so many 
have a dopy look. When the Indian 
really wants strong stuff he imbibes 
a drink called chicha, first cousin of 
our white mule. 

Although he multiplies at'an almost 
incredible rate—the birth returns and 
likewise the infant mortality are 
higher than in any other country— 
the Indian scorns the institution of 
matrimony, largely because of the 
excessive cost of weddings. He picks 
a mate hen he is in his teens and she becomes the mother 
of his numerous progeny. Although this union is without 
benefit of clergy, complete loyalty usually marks it. 

At Huancayo, which is 10,000 feet up in the Andes, and 
where I went to see one of the famous Sunday native 
markets of Peru, I heard this story: An aged Indian pair 
was about to celebrate what we would call a golden- 
wedding anniversary. By actual count, they had sev- 
eral hundred descendants. After much persuasion they 
agreed to be formally married on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the day they took up life together. This is not an un- 
common happening among Indians who have attained 
some slight degree of prosperity. 

The 600,000 whites in Peru comprise the ruling class. 
They are the Peruvians, and it is with them that we must 
do business. Their fetish is the proverbial mafiana, which 
means that they never do today a 
thing that can be put off until to- 
morrow. The North American who 
arrives in Lima on a Monday and 
thinks he can clean up all his affairs 
by Tuesday night has another think 
coming. To succeed in salesmanship 
in Peru you must nurse the prospect, 
and it takes time. It usually requires 
about a week to get acquainted with 
aman. It is because the Spanish 
racial influence, with its endless pro- 
crastination, is strong. 

The Peruvian is suave, courteous, 
emotional and hospitable, and he 
never lets practical matters cramp his 
social style. He would rather enjoy a 
good lunch or dinner, or go to the 
races, than discuss a commercial 
matter. Even when he has limited 
means, he scorns to soil his fingers 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A General View of the Oil:Tank Field at Talara 
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“I Heard Somebody Holler, ‘There’s a Vessel!’ 


IGHT found us riding to our sea anchor in 

fifty fathoms of water. I had the peak bunk, 

which, in so small a craft, had to be the 
very bows of her; and there I lay, my head jam 
up to the stem of the vessel. 

We were clear of the dangerous shoal water, but it was 
as yet only wild seas everywhere around us. Wha-a-m! 
One would come, the impact of it against the top of my 
skull. Up would go the vessel’s bow to the high-riding sea, 
my head up with it and I gripping the bunk board to keep 
from sliding feet first out of the bunk. The bow would drop 
down and the stern would go up. I would be hanging on 
then to keep my head from banging up against the stem 
post. 

I would hear the deluge of water breaking over her bow, 
and across her forward deck above me I would get the re- 
surge then, the sullen lingering backwash, the sometimes 
growling and sometimes musical note of receding waters as 
the lifting vessel began to throw the loose water from her. 

Swiftly and in almost orderly succession they came. 
Wham! Bam! and Cra-a-sh! the roaring bullies rode down 
uponus. A hundred times that night I was all but ready to 
say, ‘‘Here’s one coming through!’’ But I never did quite 
say it. I had seen her behavior in the shoal water in the 
height of the gale and I had not forgotten the earnest words 
of her skipper and owner, George Peeples. 

“Planked and framed for a vessel three times her ton- 
nage she is, and every treenail in her I drove myself,”’ said 
George. So, ““Go on, hammer away! A lot of good it will 
do you,” I found myself muttering. 

Let a man once calm his mind among tempestuous seas, 
and he will soon discover in their rush and roar a note of 
soothing lullaby. Wild as these seas seemed to be, they 
were not now so wild as during the afternoon. The storm 
was moderating. We were in good open water, it was a 
clear night, with a wide-awake watch on deck, and the 
great little vessel was able for them. Let ’em pound away. 
I fell asleep to their rhythmical surge and resurge; and I 
stayed asleep till I thought I heard a sweet voice whisper 
the word “breakfast” in my topside ear, 
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It was no whisper, the cook said, when out I rolled and 
spoke to him of it. He had yelled it loud as ever he knew 
how from the foot of the foe’sle ladder, meaning it more 
for the gang in the cabin aft than for anybody for’ard. 

The cook had included a bushel of blueberries in the 
ship’s stores, he aiming to give us them in every form that 
an experienced and ingenious sea cook could invent before 
we saw Gloucester again. 

We already had had blueberries plain and blueberries 
stewed, blueberry pie and blueberry dumplings. This 
morning there was blueberry cake. 

“Plenty more; eat it up,” called out the cook, hauling 
hot wide sheets of it off the galley pans. 

We ate square yards of it, which pleased the cook, who 
told us what he had told us half a dozen times already, how 
he had picked the berries off his own bushes in his own 
yard in his own home, which was handy to the cement fac- 
tory—if maybe some of us remembered. 

We ate heartily, but talked and moved sluggishly during 
breakfast. Our brains and bodies began to stir to livelier 
action when we went on deck. We may have required a 
little waking time to appreciate that we had come safely 
and creditably through a perilous adventure; or perhaps 
the foc’sle quarters were too cramped for us properly to 
expand in. However, we now took to stretching our arms 
tremendously, as if we would reach from rail to rail. We 
faced up to the sky, drawing in great gobs of fresh air. We 
gripped our hands and flexed our arms tensely, feeling im- 
mense and hidden power within us. We looked out upon 
the world with a new wonder. We were a favored crew. 
Here we were all safe, not a scratch on the vessel, not so 
much as a dory washed overboard after all she had gone 
through. tia 

It was a glorious morning. It may be that almost any 
sort of a morning would seem a wonderful morning after 


And Soon Again, ‘She Sees Us! She Sees Ust’ I Looked Up Then. 
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It Was Tom Hale’s Vessel’’ 


that hurricane; possibly so, although Id 
the contrast of riot and peace, of danger 
accounted for the entire illusion. Iti 
that great gales and seas do clear 

cleanse the surface of the ocean. _ 

At any rate, it was a magic morning. 
was now no more than a voluptuous breath 
the tumultuous sea was dancing playfully. — 
those enchanting silver mornings; the sea el 
sel was all blue, a clear bright blue space of | 
with thin foamy white edgings to mark their 
but afar off, the hollows were all a series of 
reflections under a dazzling sun. : aa 

We took in our sea anchor, made sail and h 
ward the lightship. a 

We had counted nine other craft in plain 
storm. We could make out only three oth 
black sloop with an ugly bulldog’s jaw of ¢ 
slowly back, as were we, onto the bank. 
Provincetown schooner to the southwest of 
knew for a Boston schooner off to the sout 
our skipper, speculated on where the 0 
Where was Bob Jackson, of Edgartown, and 
cat power boat? And where was the Fann 
Portland, Bill \Johnson’s vessel? And 
Yankee and the Motor and our sister ship 
these three being of Gloucester? We all w 
had become of them, no one putting his 1 
words; but all of us, I am sure, having a d 
ings later. However, being lost or being 
of fishing life. It was time to be getting b: 

If any swordfish were around they wow 
bank, so Peeples judged; in the shoal wa 
and north of the lightship and south of 
He gave the word to head her in that way, Hl 
his strik 0 station in the pulpit. 


' By ten|o’clock the sea was so smooth that Pe 

even getting his feet wet out on the end of 

The bright promise of the early morning ha: 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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‘RCH 28, 186—gosh, i gess i aint going to 
“ave so mutch vacasion as i hoaped. i am in 
‘iy room until father says i can come out. i 
»w when that will be but if father keeps me in 
& st of the vacasion he had augt to be the keeper of 
srizzen. of coarseican go down stairs for my meels 
»lit up water and lug itin and to pump wood, i mean 
jwood and pump water. iam so mad that i dont 
viat i am saying. and of coarse i have to wirk all 
he cemitory. 
/has got to stay in hisroom two. Pewt cant go out 
jd but that aint so bad becaus he can plug things at 
oing by his house and set slipp nooses for them 
1 *k. last nite he caugt old Bill Greenleef and old 
Jw. boath of them licked him so he dident maik 
ut of it. but it is sum fun to set a noose and to 
| behine a gooseberry bush and see a old man com- 
rmumbling to hisself. bimeby he steps in the noos 
et gives it a little yank so that it goes over his foot. 
idoesnt notice it and waulks about 2 stradles and 
ss down whack and then begins to sware and dam 
‘ten to kill sumone and yanks off the roap and 
iver the fense and look behine bushes and hen coops 
jer steps. most always they carries off the roap and 
1s they ketches me or Pewt or Beany but mosly me 
es time out of me. it is funny becaus it doesnt maik 
dference how old or how laim a man is but when he 
it roap off his hind leg he can run and gump and 
jt like a young feller. 
mlad Pewt got cougt. it kind of evens up things. 
3en licked for him lots of times. well the things we 
one wasent nothing hardly. i have did a lot wirse 
han that and nobody sed nothing. we had been 
Pewts drawing pictures. Pewt is the best drawer. 
] nex and Beany is the wirst. well Beany is alway 


Then He Looked at Me and Sed Did You Do it and He Looked at Me in That Kind of Way That Maiks a Feller Teli the Truth. 
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doing funny things and he begun to draw squint eyd peeple. 
the way to do that is to put the puppils of the eys in one 
corner of the ey. well we had maid some awful ones and 
bimeby Beany he sed less go up to the graive yard and 
make sum squint eyd eys on the lamns and angels. so 
Pewt took 2 carpinters pensils and i took my box of colored 
crayons and we went up. well there wasent ennyone there 
and we went up to old Mister Peeslys lot. there is a little 
marbel lamn there and Pewt maid both of his eys squinty. 
you never saw sutch a funny looking lamn. then i maid 
sum squint eys on one of them funny looking heads with 
wings growing out of their ears. they is called cherrybims 
whitch continuely do ery so the bible says. well he looked 
wirse than the lamn. then Pewt drawed sum specticles on 
a cherrybim and squinted his eys and drawed sum legs with 
claus like a owls with a ded rat in them and we neerly died 
laffing. then we found another and i drawed one corner of 
his mouth up and one down and painted a black ey on him 
with a black crayon and it looked like old Mike Cassidy. 
then Beany drawed a mustash and side wiskers and squint 
eys on’a angel with big wings and i drawed sum legs on a 
cherrybim with spirs on them like a rooster and Pewt 
painted a red nose on another angel and red side wiskers. 
well we done that all the afternoon and had moar fun than 
i ever had in my life. 

i expected peeple wood be tickled to deth when they saw 
what we had did and that peeple whitch had frends berried 
there wood be glad of sumthing whitch wood maik them 
feal better becaus father always sed if a feller whitch is in 
truble if he can laff the wirst is over and i thougt that evry- 
body whitch went there cood laff and injoy it and have a 


TURNER 


good time. so when we got throug we thougt that we 
had did a prety fine peace of bizziness and when nex 
Sunday after chirch, whitch is the time peeple waulks 
in the cemetory, insted of looking sollum and weaping 
into hankerchiefs they wood laff and that wood maik them 
feal better and moar reckonsiled to their loss. now aint 
that a good thing. ishood think ennyone wood know that. 
but no feller has ever gnew jest how peeple will ack. 

well me and Pewt and Beany went out with our sling- 
shots. we saw old Swane and old Mizery Dirgin the po- 
lisemen gnocking at Captain Chadwicks door. Captain 
Chadwick come out and he and Old Swane and old Mizery 
went out behine the house where Whack and Bug and 
Pozzy and Luke Manix and Bob Eliot was sawing birch 
wood part of the time and seeing how near they cood come 
to old Buzells barn winders with rocks without braking 
enny and they had only broak 4 pains of glass out of 12. 
Well when we saw the polisemen we thougt Whack and 
Bug and Pozzy were going to be arested for braking win- 
ders and so we dident go over, but we cood see them shak- 
ing their heads and crosing their throtes and hoaping to die 
so we gnew that whatever they had did they was saying 
they hadent done. well bimeby the polisemen went away 
and Captin Chadwick went into the house and come out, 
and went up towerds the cemetory and Luke Mannix and 
Bob Eliot skiped acros the lot that way and Whack and 
Bug began to put away their ax and saw and so we piled 
over and asted them what was knawing old Swane and Old 
Mizery. Whack sed sumone had been painting side wisk- 
ers on the angels in the cemetory and maiking cock eyd 
lamns and everything and they sed they was going up. 
Pewt asted them what old Swane and Old Mizery had to do 
about it and they sed they was going to arest the fellers 
whitch done it and they were going down to ast some 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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T WAS a tradition in 
Marshall’s house- 
hold to have dressing- 
gown parties before - é 
retiring for the night. 
Marian, who, despite (oly 
Marshall’s brusqueness 
and intense masculinity, 
always treated him as 
though he were a child in arms, was in the habit of brew- 
ing cocoa over a methylated-spirit stove in her bedroom 
as a final nightcap. To these orgies favored guests were 
sometimes invited. For my own part, I did not wait to be 
asked. I had known them upward of fifteen years and 
claimed the privilege of long-standing friendship. Also, I 
liked Marian’s cocoa, and liked the intimacy of the talk 
it somehow inspired. Marshall, too, was a different man 
in these moments. He dropped his harrying, high-handed 
manner and behaved toward his wife like an adoring 
schoolboy, sitting at her side on the little couch at the 
bed end with an arm round her shoulders or possessing 
himself of her hands in a manner that greatly impeded 
her operations. 

“Why not let the woman get on with her cooking?” I 
said, dropping into a squeaky basketwork chair. 

““My good fool,’’ he replied, ‘‘this is part of the technic 
of living. If I didn’t make a fuss of her sometimes she 
wouldn’t stop with me a day. Haven’t you read your 
Deardon?”’ 

“He believes it solemnly,” said Marian, stirring the 
broth with her free hand. Then added, “It’s true too. 
I shouldn’t.” 

As into a crystal, she gazed into the cocoa for enlighten- 
ment. “Every woman likes to be made love to, even if it’s 
only by a clumsy husband who kids himself he’s doing her 
a good turn.” 

Marshall flung away her captured hand. 

“Trash—that’s what you are, Marian, just trash! Take 
stock, Nigel, of the kind of stuff women are made of and 
thank your lucky stars you’re free of them.’ 

But I was of a different mind. Envy and longing filled 
me—envy of the happy, devoted, critical, insolent inti- 
macy of these two people; longing that in the fullness of 
time some such similar state of being might be mine. 

“Until he has a woman to turn him inside out and prick 
and goad and startle him out of himself, a man isn’t of 
much account,” said I. ‘‘A man on his own thinks he 
knows all about himself until the woman proves he has 
everything to learn.” 

““Sweet!”’ said Marian. 

Marshall looked at me in horror. 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t let her hear you talk like 
that!” he implored. ‘‘If you’re ever unlucky enough to be 
caught, keep that sort of knowledge to yourself. Once let 
a woman believe she is of the smallest value and life’s im- 
possible. The only way to peace is by keeping ’em ashamed 
of ’emselves. Here, Marian, when’s that filthy concoction 
of yours going to be ready?”’ 

Marian gave him his cocoa before serving me. 
helped him first because he came first. 

“Tf Marshall were not a mental deficient,’’ she said, 
“he’d realize that his advice comes a little too late—eh, 
Nigel?” 

I made no reply. Marshall sat up. 

“What’s this?” 

T nodded. 

‘“°Fraid so, old chap.” 

Tn his surprise, Marshall spilled a pool of cocoa on his 
dressing gown. 


She 


“Not truly? How awful! 
Who’s the victim?” 

“He didn’t notice—never no- 
tices anything. Isn’t it pa- 
thetic?” said Marian. ‘Yet 

that’s how governments are 
made.” 

“Tt’s a providence,” said I, ‘“‘that every great man has a 
greater woman at the back of him.” 

Marian favored me with a beam of approval. 

“Nigel, I really believe you will go far, and as a reward 
I'll say the girl is delightful. She has the sensiblest eyes I 
have ever seen and a mouth that simply breathes deter- 
mination.” 

“Has he fallen for the principal of a girls’ school?” 

Marian ignored Marshall’s interruption. 

“And that’s not all. She’s lovable, too, without which 
the rest isn’t worth two penn’th of gin.”’ I suppose I looked 
uncomfortable, for Marian went on, with a hand over one 
of mine: ‘“‘A woman can be as wise as an owl, as funny as 
Punch, as straight as the Monument; but unless she has a 
head which will fit into a man’s shoulder she might as well 
never have been born.” 

And to prove her words, Marian nuzzled her curly head 
against Marshall’s cheek in such a wise as caused him to 
kiss her ear before he pushed her rudely away and bade her 
sit on the floor and not behave like a kitten. 

“And now,” he said, ‘“‘perhaps you’ll tell me who this 
poor stiff has been captured by.” 

“Philida Prothero, of course.” 

Marshall sat up and whistled. 

“Look here,”’ said I, ‘‘all this is indecently premature. 
I confess I—well, as far as I’m concerned, I—but as 
she ~~ ‘ 

“Admirably expressed,’ said Marshall. 
mean?” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right”—from Marian. “If she 
hadn’t felt the same for you as you feel for her she’d have 
snubbed me dreadfully for the way I behaved.” 

This was good news; a little technical for male under- 
standing, perhaps, but nevertheless good news. Marian 
went on: 

“You may have thought my methods a little express; 
but as your friend, I had to determine quickly.” 

I murmured that I had noticed something of the kind 
and from anyone else would have resented it. 

“Ah, but, Nigel, I had the girls to consider. If I had 
seen that your suit was hopeless and your choice inade- 
quate, I should have summoned my artillery to put down 
a barrage and sent in Joyce or one of the others to carry 
out a frontal attack. With those Irish eyes of hers, you 
would be certain to have succumbed sooner or later.” 

“But in the circumstances?’ I queried, 

“Tt won’t be necessary. All you have to do is walk in 
and win.” 

“Tf for one moment you would stop talking,” said 
Marshall, ‘‘I have something to say. It’s very well to talk 
of walking in and winning; but you, my boy, are not the 
only one that walks in that direction.” 

“Meaning?’’ 

“Our friend Boas.” 

“Oh, him!” I said with a sniff. 

“Wait a bit! It’s not quite such easy going. Boas has 
obtained her father’s consent to ask the girl to marry him.” 

I frowned. 

“He told you?” 

Marshall nodded. 


“What's it 


Br WILLIAM 


She Stopped Her Practice ann 
Turned to Look at Me. “‘ "Morns 
ing, Philida,’’ Said I 


“H’m! It struck me he must have some kind of dr 
the old man. He’s a fishy beggar.” ‘hi 
“Yes,” I agreed, ‘although he doesn’t take to wa’ 
readily as some of the species.” hae 

Marshall laughed. 

“That’s a good one. I fancy you may expect an ap 
He explained to me that your action in ditching t 
was a fraction of a second ahead of his own intenti 
do so.” 5 

“That will never be known,” said I. r 
doesn’t much matter, though he isn’t the sort I’d exy 
find you entertaining.” - 

“My dear boy, even on a holiday, we govern 
blokes can’t escape all our responsibilities. I’m lo 
him over, though he doesn’t know it; and in the 
he’s looking over me and I do know it.” 

“This Ponta Rico business?” 

Marshall looked up startled. 

“How did you know?” = 

I explained; also my own interest in the island, — 

“That’s queer.” 

“But what’s he want with you?” -— 

“You heard what he said in the car—just that. 
boss of a big syndicate that wants to turn the is! 
rival Monte Carlo. We’ve known of it for some 

“But he approached the subject just conve 

“Because he thought that in that mood I mig 
easily drawn into expressing the government’s 

“And what are the government’s views?” 

“Rather divided. There’s a lot to be said for t 
The island as it is is a pure white elephant—that 
in forage.” 

“Does it mean selling the island to a company? 

“Not altogether. It means selling part of t 
town—the shore-land part, which at present is 01 
the dregs of humanity. When we took over a 
Peace Treaty the inhabitants were given five | 
make other domiciliary arrangements. That is 
public trustee forecloses on the whole property. 

“Tt sounds high-handed,” said I. 

Marshall shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt was only cleaning up a sink, after all.” 

“How much ground is there?” 

“Roughly, a square half mile.” 

“And it’s coming under the hammer?” 

““More or less. It’s in the hands of the custo 
enemy property. Provided a reasonable scheme 
that will bring in a bit of revenue, we shan’t have 
say in the matter. It’s mainly up to the governor. 
the decisive factor.” 

“But does the government favor the notion?’ 

“Tf the new gaming act comes into force I think 
welcome it. Why not?” 

“H’m,” said I; ‘‘a square half mile on the sht 
part of the town. Yes, that’s interesting.” 

“Tt sounds terribly dull to me,’ said Marian, 
yawn, for when conversation lapsed from per 
things Marian’s interest languished. 

I took the hint and bade them good night. 
down the bedroom corridor I saw the door of Boas’ 
was open. 

“‘Oh, Praed,” he said, “come in a minute.” 

“Yes?” I queried. 

“T’m afraid I was rather rude to you tonight.’ 

“TI didn’t notice it.” 2 

“About catching hold of the wheel. I dare say 
haste of the moment I misinterpreted your motive. 

“Tn suggesting I acted as a coward?” G 


a 


“My dear fellow, no question of that. 
ens --——”’ 


eally not worth bothering about, Boas,’’ I said. 
-else was under any misapprehension. You forget 
was out.” 

ked at me sharply, opened his mouth and closed 


»ealize, of course, that I fully intended to take the 


t realize it; in fact I knew his words were untrue. 
thy I replied, ““You hadn’t much choice.” 
his face go white and the muscles of his hands 


lear fellow,’’ he said, “I apologize. I would not 
of the natural self-esteem your gallantry has 
Good night. 
sd his foil adroitly. It pricked me on the raw. 
/moment, looking at him in silence. 
men,’ I said, ‘‘get on in the world by words, but 
easy things to trip over, Boas.”’ 

night,” he said again. 


viltr 


JR return from the forest overnight, we had 
ped Philida Prothero at the gates of the Villa 
esidence rented for the summer months by a Mrs. 
‘unter. Thither the following morning, at Marian’s 
‘n and Philida’s invitation, I went to present my 
onts. 
_Tunter—or rather Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, for the 
| experimented in two husbands and at the decease 
cond had compacted his name with that of the 
as, | had learned from 
athe society leader of 
Ico. I had judged from 
a casual tone that she 
tiossess a very great lik- 
- ar hostess. 
elas an innocent way of 
pito people’s confidence 
@ of sheer stupidity and 
eg quite venomous about 
fe said. ‘‘Father likes 
bays she’s a great asset, 
In’t very well refuse her 
fh. Come along and be 
wd.” 
et, in flannels, with a 
esuit twisted up in a 
ad hanging round my 
a priest’s stole. 
it was in the precise lit- 
ab of the villa, practicing 
hid drive against a side 
“stopped to watch the 
if of her movements and 
ely timing of hand and 
Think she must have felt 
ence, even as in the rail- 
aiiage she felt my oafish 
eg the paper which 
uli her. She stopped her 
and turned to look at 


ining, Philida,” said I. 
[ning, Nigel.’ 
Sas the first time we had 
ach other by Christian 
L felt the greeting was a 
‘nen. 
vndered if you would 
he said. 
omust have known.” 
laps. I shouldn’t have 
syprised, though, if you 
ti 
0 $0?” 
-arugged her shoulders. 
0 were a little ahead of 
e| last night. Sometimes 
2 »el different in the light 
y T’ve been thinking it 
al it seems to me you 
ey thrust into making 
slaration. Lady Live- 
lack was overwhelming.” 
‘ian is my friend,” said 
I worship the ground 
vikS On; but friendship 
ebr persuaded me to say 
lid not want to say or 
u I did not want to do.” 
h’s conceit,’ said Phi- 
t not of a bad kind. 
, did conceit lead you 
40w with Mr. Boas last 


I ad a word or two, but 
i as not the cause of it.” 


“T didn’t like the idea of him making up to you.” 

“Chivalry?” 

“No, just plain, straightforward jealousy.” 

She regarded me thoughtfully, spinning the tennis 
racket this way and that on the toe of her canvas shoe. 

“TJ like your sort of compliments, Nigel. There’s a 
schoolboy frankness about them that’s jolly. I like you 
too. Tell me some more about that jealous feeling.”’ 

“Tt’s this way: If I like anyone I never can resist 
believing I have a right to punch the head of anyone who 
likes them too.” 

She frowned. 

“That’s proprietorial. I don’t know whether I approve. 
And yet,” she added, ‘‘if one liked a man and he was not 
proprietorial, I suppose one wouldn’t like him for very 
long. Up to the present I’ve always resented the idea of 
any sort of control. I’ve mostly done for myself and it 
seemed such infernal impertinence for anyone to interfere. 
I haven’t liked commanding personalities.” 

“Heaven knows, I haven’t that.” 

“It’s impossible for you to judge. A woman isn’t con- 
scripted into any kind of subordination. She enlists into it 
voluntarily.””’ This was a trifle subtle for me, so I said 
nothing. She went on: “I’m a tremendous believer in 
people being self-contained—until something happens to 
them.” 

I came a step nearer, but with a straight arm she put her 
tennis racket on my chest and held it there. 

“Tt would be frightfully absurd if that something had 
already happened—throughyou. Afterall, whyshouldit?” 


‘vou See, I’m the Only Person Philida Can Talk to About You"’ 
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There was no answer; or if there was I lacked the in- 
telligence to find it. 

“T don’t see what I’m to do about it; do you?” 

Then I said, ‘‘Philida, can’t you trust your instinct?” 

“T’d like to,” she nodded, “but I’m kind o’ skeered, as 
the Americans say.”’ 

“Seared of what?” 

“Scared of anything that comes too soon—scared of a 
walk-over. You see, here are we two who’ve shared a few 
perfectly trivial talks, and at the third we’re looking into 
tremendousness. Don’t you see it can’t be right? It’s too 
small a plank to jump from into such deep water.” 

“T know what you feel,’’ I said. ‘‘In a way, perhaps 
you 'reright. Yet I love you, Philida; I want you to marry 
me as I’ve never wanted anything before. But I, too, 
would like to have some rivers to cross and a mountain to 
climb. I’d like to go through a fire to reach you and a regi- 
ment to bring you back.. But modern life cheats us of these 
things; the prize is for the taking, not the winning. If you 
come to me you walk to me and I to you. Nobody’ll bother 
to stop us or put dangers in the way. Prizes are given 
without worth being proved. It’s a rotten state, but I love 
you and that’s the best I can offer.” 

She had dropped her racket and her splendid steady eyes 
were firm on mine. 

““That’s a knight’s speech,’’ she said, ‘“‘and I love you for 
it, Nigel, because I believe that you meant every word 
you said.” 

She turned away and kicked at a tuft of grass. When next 
she spoke she had forced her voice into a conventional key. 

“But don’t let’s be in a hurry 
like greedy children stuffing 
cakes at a party. Let’s be ordi- 
nary and wait and see.”’ 

“Tunderstand,’’ Isaid. “‘ After 
all, you know nothing about me 
as yet.” 

She gave a little shrug. 

“‘As if that mattered! Nota 
bit. You only matter as you 
matter to me. It’s not a case of 
credentials, Nigel.’ 

“Then of what?’ 

“T’ve always been this way 
where feelings were concerned: 
T run from them rather than to- 
ward them. For fear they would 
spoil the idea I have formed of 
them, I’ve bolted and hidden 
myself and digested what little 
I had rather than look for more. 
That—that’s my way. I hada 
nurse once, years and years ago. 
She came and I adored her at 
first sight, and because of that— 
because I was afraid if she knew 
it she’d be careless and spoil 
things—I went into a kind of 
solitary confinement of heart 
and stopped there with my eyes 
shut.’’ She looked up. ‘I 
haven’t improved much since 
childhood.” 

“Didn’t the nurse take you in 
her arms and shake you?” 

“‘T should have hated her if 
she had, so don’t try it, Nigel.’ 

““One day I shall,’ I said. 
“Tf not now, one day.”’ 

“All right, one day; but for 
now I’ve such heaps to go on 
with.” 

And though I longed to 
smother her with kisses, I for- 
bore, as it seemed to me an un- 
touched bloom of purity covered 
her from head to toe. 

“Then how about two hard 
sets and then a bathe?” 

She looked up gratefully. 

““You’re just the man I’d wish 
you to be.” 

We had finished our second 
set, in which I was most whole- 
somely beaten, when a tall lady 
under the brightest of bright 
parasols came through the wire 
doorway into the court. She 
was wearing a striped linen frock 
of vivid orange and black like 
the awning of Basque Antibe. 
About her neck, which was sin- 
uous and columnar and must in 
her prime have been of gracious 
line, were strings and strings of 
jade beads. Her hat was of 
some subtle shade of cinnamon 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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How Do We Do It? 


WO and a half billion dollars, according to semiofficial 

estimates, will be spent this year by motor campers 
and automobile tourists. Not millions, but billions. These 
figures, stupendous as they are, do not include the cost of 
the cars that will be used. They represent the estimated 
outlay for gas, oil, repairs, replacements, food, hotel bills, 
souvenirs and other expenses incident to motor travel. 
According to a report submitted to the gathering of the 
International Chamber of Commerce at Brussels, we have 
seventeen and a half million cars in use. 

The staggering sums that Americans are spending for 
outdoor enjoyment of one sort and another run well into 
ten figures. The items which make up this total seem less 
like statistics than like the ravings of a mad statistician 
whose mind has been unhinged by too much figuring. Let 
us inspect these processions of numerals to see if some un- 
authorized noughts have not elbowed their way in by 
mistake. 

In 1924, according to the best estimates, no fewer than 
twelve million persons went in for real motor camping and 
slept in their own tents or cars at night. The total for 1925 
will be even greater. The campers of last year used camp 
equipment which cost them four hundred and fifty million 
dollars. The old-timers got out their 1923 gear and re- 
placed lost and outworn articles at an average cost of fifty- 
eight dollars for each outfit. One-third of the 1924 motor 
campers were first-timers, debutants of the open road. 
Their camp gear was new and cost one hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars for each party. No less is being spent this 
year. 

Nearly half the motor campers of the present season are 
members of short-trip parties, which go away for a few days 
only and whose travel does not exceed a thousand miles. 
More than six millions are long-trailers, who will do more 
than a thousand miles and will spend an average of not less 
than thirty-three days under canvas. The daily expenses 
of both classes will run very close to $2.05, or $7.17 for the 
party of average size. 

These twelve million wanderers include a surprisingly 
large proportion of solid and representative citizens. Mr. 
Frank E: Brimmer, to whose studies we are indebted for 
these figures, recently read about eight thousand letters 


from motor campers. He was impressed by the fact that 
seventy per cent of them were typewritten.’ Of the thou- 
sands he has talked with, some thirty-five per cent were 
professional men, executives or owners of their own busi- 
ness. A large proportion of them drive cars that so more 
than a thousand dollars. 

Incredible as it may seem, if our motorists had increased 
their expenditures by less than fifty per cent their outlay 
would have equaled the entire amount that it cost to run 
the United States Government and all its various activities 
during the fiscal year just closed. 

The slogan of other years, See America First, has lost its 
point, for today more of our people are getting close-ups of 
large territorial areas than the boldest prophet would have 
cared to predict a few years ago. For the first time in our 
annals we are getting together and getting acquainted on 
an epic scale. These voluntary pleasure wanderings have 
attained proportions which make the great forced migra- 
tions of history seem trifling and insignificant. The Union 
is thoroughly shuffled when California eats the fried clams 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire looks out on the 
Pacific. 

No comparable outlay for health and recreation has ever 
before been made. The fact that six million of us can get 
away from home and work, under our own power, and 
spend a month or more enjoying ourselves in the open, lay- 
ing up fresh reserves of health and strength against another 
winter’s toil, has more economic significance than all the 
statistics of savings accounts, bank clearings, car loadings 
and foreign trade put together. It is an amazing index of 
the wealth, prosperity and vigor of the nation. 

The movement is so new.that its extent is not univer- 
sally known, and it is so vast that even when known it is 
impossible to grasp and visualize it. 


Variations in Trade Tactics 


HE Constitution of the United States prohibits the 

levying of export taxes. The government of Canada 
has no such basic provision. A country possessing the 
power to levy taxes on exports enjoys advantages in inter- 
national commercial negotiations and in trade wars, of 
which illustrations in numbers might be adduced from the 
histories of foreign countries. There is just at present 
considerable agitation in Canada in favor of the applica- 
tion of taxes on certain exports, and these agitations are 
directed primarily at the United States. 

It is more or less widely urged in Canada that an export 
tax, possibly an embargo, should be laid on the export of 
pulp wood. 

Further development of the same idea is to be seen in 
the urging that an export tax or an embargo be placed 
on the export of paper pulp. The progressive tendency 
would be in the first case to restrain the export of pulp 
wood and favor the export of paper pulp; and in the sec- 
ond case to restrain the export of paper pulp and favor the 
export of newsprint. 

It is more or less widely urged that Canada should place 
a tax on the export of electrical power. The development 
of hydro-electric power in Canada has apparently pro- 
ceeded somewhat in advance of factory demand, and a tax 
collected on the export of power to the United States 
would represent an item in revenue. 

It is proposed that an export tax be placed on raw as- 
bestos, with the view of favoring the export of this mate- 
rial in the manufactured state. 

Finally, it has been recently urged—and, indeed, tenta- 
tively proposed by an official commission of inquiry—that 
a tax be levied on wheat exported to the United States in 
order to prevent this wheat from being milled into flour 
for export from the United States. There is provision in 
our law permitting mills to import wheat in bond ‘to be 
ground into flour for export, which practice is regarded in 

certain quarters as inimical'to the commercial interests of 
Canada. 


Behind these various agitations Hes the pa ob idea of © 


accelerating the development of manufacturing industries 
in Canada. The export taxes, to say nothing of embargoes, 


would exert pressure on Americans to establish manufac- 


turing plants in Canada. According to the latest survey 


_ logical differences could be settled, there were 


States, issued by the Department of Comune \ 
estimated value of American investments in Cans 
the end of 1924 was in the neighborhood of two ad 
billion dollars. 

Under the prevailing circumstances in the money 
kets at home and abroad, and in the present condit 
affairs in Great Britain, it is widely believed in 
that foreign capital for development of new indi 
there is to be more easily secured in the United State 
in the mother country. Canada wishes to secure f 
raw materials, her factories and her international a¢ 
the benefits of the added value contributed by ma; 
ture to raw materials. She does not find herself in pe 
to facilitate manufacture of raw materials by subsj 
export bounty. Therefore the agitation in favor of ¢ 
taxes on raw materials. 

Canadians naturally recognize that it lies with! 
power of the United States to apply higher relative 
duties on manufactured goods than on raw material 
that this could be used as an offset to Canadian export 
Other means of defense also are available. Much 
said for the view that American capital may be ti 
to go to Canada as fast as developing investments py 
to be remunerative. It is necessary to add that a 
body of public opinion in Canada is opposed to such: 
taxes. It is scarcely necessary to suggest, in view 
history of trade wars abroad, that Canada ought 1 
enter on such maneuvers without complete and deli 
consideration of present facts and future policies, 


The House United 


HURCH union is an accomplished fact in (0: 

The Methodist, Presbyterian and Congrega 
denominations have been merged into the United C 
of Canada. The membership of the amalgamated 
will exceed two and a half million, nearly a third 
total population of the Dominion. 

The three churches have been moving toward uni 
more than twenty-five years. The impelling motive 
out a doubt, has been the feeling that union is | 
essence of the Christian faith and that the 
tion of denominational differences was not i 
with the practices of Christian principles. Bé 
however, were considerations of a pressin 
nature. There was overlapping in the’ 
field, and much duplication of effort i in oth 
Small towns and villages had sometimes two 
denominational churches where one would 
One result of this multiplication of imp 
churches was a starvation scale of remuner 
ministers of rural congregations. Granted 


of reasons for the union of the three churel 
many years of controversy and campaigning 
the denominationalists to the loss of their che 
ties. The Methodists, naturally enough, 
abandon their heritage as the bearers of t 
Wesleyan reform. Nevertheless the Methodist 
Canada reached an accord on the subject as ea 
when the Congregational Church also swung 
Presbyterians found it harder to make up thei 
unyielding faith of the Covenanters was theirs, 2 
not until 1923 that a decision in favor of un 
reached. The vote in the Presbyterian Gene 
was 426 for union and 129 against. Most of t 
decided since not to go into the United Church é 
a small Presbyterian Association will 1 main 
without deviation or come the teaching} 
Knox. oe 
The theory of union is that « one ‘choral 
enough to harbor within itself many diverge’ 
on minor points. The successful culmination o 
ment in Canada should have a marked effect on 
ganization the world over. It unquestionably 
the ten ine toward union which have exi 
Protestant countries, and the results of the “ 
ture,”’ as the Canadian leaders term it, will be ¥ 
with the keenest interest. 
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AKA is a land worth working for and living in. A 
ountry of such infinite possibilities and resources 
_nd such sterling American citizenship cannot fail 
ess. Slowly, laboriously, surely it is going ahead. 
*mown and understood, its natural handicaps 
ay being overcome, its outlook is bright with 
sand the next decade should record substantial 
hnd development. 
vg 4000 miles from base, with a maze of govern- 
jyureaus independently operating about him; on 
4, terms with each, but a potential part of none; 
miifold departments at Washington figuring in the 
‘nized equation and often functioning at cross- 
s, a governor’s sphere of Federal usefulness is 
yt circumscribed and limited. Alaska is but a 
¢ the national horizon that comes into the admin- 
y and legislative mind intermittently, and then 
gives place to commonwealths closer at hand. 
lias ever been. Yet at the end of four official years 
jt as sanguine of Alaska’s destiny as in the begin- 
}ne-tenths of a governor’s duties are territorial, not 
4 and in the performance of these, because of the 
ey and consequent efficiency of a system that per- 
lags to be done, he finds a useful and engaging 
aon. 
i a limited form of self-government, granted in 
Aiska has handled its affairs prudently and demon- 
dts fitness for increased local powers. Radicalism 
stself continually and noisily, but common sense 
eailed in every serious test, and profiting by the ex- 
¢ of states the territory is building itself aright. 
iz the creation of useless offices, its administration 
rmical. In ability and personnel its lawmakers 
nasure up to legislatures in general. The biennial 


By Scott C. Bone 


Former Governor of Alaska 


session of 1925 gave evidence of a true progressiveness by 
refusing to increase taxes in any direction. Realizing that 
Alaska’s paramount needs are capital and people, this 
course was wisely adopted by way of inviting both. A 
trend toward too liberal paternalism is the one disquieting 
phase of the self-governing situation. 

Uncle Sam in recent years has dealt generously with 
Alaska. The annual appropriations for the maintenance of 
a Federal Court system in four judicial divisions; the op- 
eration and upkeep of the Alaska Railroad; the building of 
roads and trails; the supervision and regulation of the 
fisheries, in which the governor has an advisory connection; 
theschooling and hospital care of Indiansand Eskimos; the 
transportation of the insane to an outside institution 
under the contract system, and the support of multitudi- 
nous bureaus charged with diversified responsibilities mount 
high into the millions. Such a complicated system neces- 
sarily involves heavy overhead costs, but in the main 
these millions provided by Congress are usefully expended, 
with a minimum of actual waste. 

Originally the governorship made scant appeal to me. 
The administrative status clearly appeared to negative the 
opportunity for service. Therefore, when first suggested as 
a compromise choice during a bitter strife over the office in 
1921, I demurred. The prospect was uninviting. Isolation 
was not a deterrent factor. I knew Alaska, having traveled 
the length of the Yukon and into the Arctics and visited all 
important towns on the coast and in the interior, and 
craved further knowledge of the alluring land. Officialdom 
had no charm, however, except as an opportunity to be of 


service. The determining influence of acceptance was the 
expressed intention in high official circles to take Alaska 
in hand and do something constructively and substantially 
toward its development. That made the prospect decidedly 
inviting. 

Life in the last of American frontiers, off the beaten 
track, is full of enjoyment, different, and I shall ever 
treasure my experience in that wonderland and count it 
one of the happiest interludes of my career. The adage 
“Once an Alaskan always an Alaskan’”’ holds literally true 
with me. Juneau, in the natural beauty of its environ- 
ment and the fine cosmopolitan character of its population, 
if not its physical aspects, is an altogether charming little 
capital. Existence cannot become irksome there, or, in- 
deed, in any of the larger communities of the North. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, a man of vision and a really 
great Secretary of the Interior, in 1914 characterized the 
system of government in Alaska as heterologous. 

“Tnstead of one government,” he said, ‘‘we have a num- 
ber, interlocked, overlapped, cumbersome and confusing, 
each intent upon its own particular business, jealous of its 
own success and prerogatives, and all more or less unre- 
lated and independent in their operations.” 

He indicted bureaucracy and red-tapeism with all the 
power at hiscommand. Strong of faith in Alaska, he strove 
diligently, but unsuccessfully, to eradicate bureau control 
and substitute a system that would be homologous and 
workable. On the eve of his retirement from office, he 
wrote: “‘The Government should either be prepared to act 
paternalistically in the development of this domain which 
it owns, or it should make it easier for the people to develop 
it themselves. It is not necessary to give away its resources 
in order to secure this development. We have not yet 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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A View of Juneau, the Territorial Capital, and Gastineau Channet 
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Little Girls ch Coal Ti 
and Elves ay oils 
4 
LL little girls | would see 
are really i here! 
elves, i I will hie » 
Though unaware mesa for a 
of it themselves ; Neath a up 
But that they are, Pree | bute! or opus, 
is understood & / as While its to. 
. 9) 
eranedy «Mt! ents bye te ei 
et <1 5a 
For little girls, TI will listen 
elves, ouphes ice lover’s 
andin Ti 
and ie Hudson £5 beat ode! 
shes oe Me ee for “Birch Batk Well, she fi 
quick, birdlike , ti 
ways, desert san 
The same clear And «a she 
voices, sweetly there ¢ 
shrill handy, 
As wind-blown With the « 
birds above a name of 
hill; Eli Eel; 
The same round, And his obi: 
interested eyes toga 
That view the DE And his y 
world with iG np of the yog 
pleased sur- e All betokene 
prise. ; an ace of z 
And no one who by é /\, Pee) a ie zeal, 
happy chance ' d ‘ yj Jee yl AA ts 
Has seen the little } Aiea Wage Wy eo He was all i: 
daughters dance DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER Janel, 
Withdancingwaves An Intimate Outline of History: Arrival of Hendrick Hudson on Manhattan Island He the Sola 
along a beach, the pla 


Beckoning, curtsying to each 

So gracefully and quaintly, too, 

In just the way that elfins do, 

Can doubt that, tll their tens or twelves, 

All little girls are really elves. —Arthur Guiterman. 


Buy Heck! 


OW be things, maw,” inquired old Si Hawkins, as he 
set his carpetbag down on the plush sofa. ‘‘ Has that 
thar lazy black hen been layin’?”’ 

“‘Hiverythin’ be fine, Si,’”” answered Ma Hawkins. “And 
did ye hev a nice trip down to New Yawk?” 

‘Fine and dandy, maw. I got some things here for ye 
in my bag,” replied Si, opening his battered old port- 
manteau and drawing therefrom several objects and papers. 

“This, maw,’’ he announced, taking out a legal-looking 
document, ‘‘is my deed to the Brooklyn Bridge. And this 
is a first mortgage on Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Wonderful, Si,’”’” muttered Ma Hawkins. 

“But that ain’t all, either, maw. Here’s a gold brick, 
and here’s a paper giving me half ownership in the New 
York Subway, and here’s a deed to the fourth floor of the 
Woolworth Building.” 


ORAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 
The Absent:Minded Professor Stopped in the Street to Tie His Shoe Lace 


“Whar’d ye git all this?”’ questioned ma. 

“Wa’l, maw, a bright young city chap came up to my 
room at the hotel and I bought the whole shootin’ match 
from him for a five-dollar bill.” 

“But, Si, are ye sure that everythin’ ye bought is genu- 
ine?” questioned Ma Hawkins with a note of anxiety in 
her voice. 

“What difference does it make?”’ questioned Si. “‘Here’s 
some more, though, I got from that same chap. Look at 
these things, maw.”” And he spread out a diamond stickpin, 
two diamond rings, a platinum watch and fob, and a wallet. 

“What did ye give him for that, Si?”’ asked his wife. 

“T gave him a sock on the head with a telephone book 
and locked him in my hotel room,’”’ answered Si. ‘‘He 
ought to be regainin’ consciousness about now.” 


Threnody 


NCE a damsel yclept Janet 
Bought herself a yak and gannet, 
And she lived upon an atoll on an ait; 
With an eland and a dodo, 
Who were suaviter in modo; 
But her igloo seemed to lack a human mate. 


When, wapiti! Cross-Word Puzzles shut up 
And she wore her llama boa i 
Back to arid Delagoa 

And she never saw Sheik Emu lano moa! 


—Carolyn 


“The Crime business,’’ mused No. 1340, “is 
it used to be. Take the Train Robbery Game, for ins 
I used to be a specialist in robbing mail trains. But 
do you find in the mail nowadays? Sack after sack 
ing letters about encyclopedias and washing machin 

“T shouldn’t recommend Blackmail either,” put} 
1341. ‘You have to associate with such dreadful f 
Malefactors of great wealth who lead double live 
worst kind of people. Only blackmailers of rugged 
fiber can deal with such folk and not be contami 
Why, I remember a short time ago I uncovered the‘ 
of a party given by a cinema actor. An absolute or 
appalling affair. I felt it my duty to make publie th 
in toto. But first I hinted delicately to the actor in¢ 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Beans are one of the richest foods in 
| protein—so valuable in building up the body 
be tissue. In fact, considering how economical 
they are, the actual value which they return 


to the careful housewife is hard to equal. In 
addition to this, she knows that all the family 
will like them. Beans are so tempting and 
delicious! 


12 cents a can 
W- S O OKED Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada DIGE ST I B LE 


XIII 


VEN if Ben had known 
H l what was happening at 
the office he probably 
wouldn’t have cared much 
at that moment; for just as Mr. Schermer- 
horn was leading Mr. Palmalee upstairs, Ben, 
much farther downtown, was being led into 
the room where Red-Neck had questioned 
him the night before. Here, however, a surprise awaited 
him; for in place of the crimson-naped one, the desk was 
occupied by a calm-eyed little man who was nevertheless 
addressed as chief and treated with a deference which he 
calmly seemed to accept as his due. The clerk in the 
corner was changed too, and although he was of the same 
general type as the other, elderly and leathery, and looking 
as though he enjoyed himself most when singing sad songs 
in tenor, he vaguely reflected the little man at the desk— 
not at all wolfish, like Jerry of the night before, but rather 
possessed of that bland, intelligent look which sometimes 
comes to old dogs, especially old dogs who were spry 
enough in their youth and used to raise Old Ned with the 
cats. - 

“Ben, this is a very queer story you tell,”’ began the 
little man, gently enough, indicating the written report on 
his desk. 

Ben got off a pretty good one then. 

“Tf I had wanted to lie,” he said, ‘‘I could have made it 
sound better.” 

“You thought of that last night, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Thought of quite a few things last night?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t sleep much.” 

And, poor lad, he looked it; for though he had washed 
himself, he had not been shaved; and the pinks and reds 
which generally colored his face had nearly all left him, 
except the reds which had moved into his eyes. And his 
clothes too—it is surprising how seedy it had made him look 
just to sleep in them once, and surprising, too, how dirty a 
collar can get without being actually rubbed in grime. But 
for all that, Ben sat up straight, and you would have looked 
a long time before seeing any quiver in his chin. 

“T’m glad you’ve been thinking it over,’’ said the chief; 
“and now is there anything you would like to change in 
your statement of last night? You must have been some- 
what confused, being brought in like that; and if you 
made a mistake here and there ——” 
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“No, sir,” said Ben. And trying to smile a little, he 
added, “‘My story’s strange, but true.”’ 

The little chief looked at him and slowly shook his head. 

“Not altogether true,”’ he said. “‘There are gaps in it; 
and a story that’s only partly true isn’t really true. It’s 
like this,’’ he continued:. ‘I have six children. But sup- 
pose I told you that I have three. Well, it’s true, and yet it 
isn’t true. In a way it’s lying, just the same as this state- 
ment which you made last night was lying.” 

The little chief stopped then and looked at Ben again; 
and whatever passed along his glance, Ben suddenly felt 
afraid. 

“‘T shall have to be careful,” he cautioned himself, ‘or 
the first thing I know I’ll be talking about Rose. I shall 
have to be careful or the first thing I know I shall be telling 
him about the bracelet too.” 

“Now, this girl,’’ continued the chief in his gentle voice. 
“‘She’s really your stumbling block. Won’t you tell me 
who she is, Ben? It would clear up so many things.” 

“No, sir,” said Ben, shaking his head. 

‘““Why not? Beeause it would make trouble for her?” 

“Well, yes, sir.” 

“You mean she’s married?” 

“No, sir. Indeed, she isn’t!” 

““Ah, I see. You think a lot of her, in other words.” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

“Well, then, why the secrecy? Didn’t her people know 
she was with you?” 

“T knew I’d have to be careful,’’ Ben fiercely reminded 
himself; and added aloud in a somewhat husky voice, ‘“‘I’d 
rather not go into that any further, chief.” 

“Well, we’ll lay it aside for a while,” said the little man 
amiably. ‘‘But now here’s something we can talk about 
without restriction. This man whom you say you bought 
the taxi from—can you give me a description of him?” 

“He was about my size—my height,’’ said Ben reflec- 
tively. 

“Like you?” 


o 
“Will He Follow Us Now, Do You Think, When I Go Ou 


ARTHUR Ie Ci ews, Bie OWN 


f 
‘ 


With You?’’ She Asked 


“Yes, sir. High cheek bones 4, ; 
“Like yours?” 
“Yes, sir. Blue eyes 
“Like yours?” 
“Yes, sir. And yet he wasn’t like me. If I- 
draw him for you,” he hopefully added, “‘if you'll 
pencil and paper ——”’ a. 
He worked slowly at first, and then more quick 
when he was through, it was there, all right—t 
driver’s glance of well-nigh hypnotic intensity, | 
with its faint suspicion of a broken bridge, the 
droop at the corners of the mouth. ‘ 
“Ever seen anybody like this, Tom?” “. 


” 


passing it over to the clerk. 4. 
“Well, of course, chief, I got a clew hearing } 
talk,”’ said the clerk apologetically; “‘but seems to 
favors Jersey Jim about as much as anybody.” 
“Wait!” said Ben, feeling his scalp move a little. 
I remember; the man at the garage called me Jers 
I took the ear back that night.” 
The little chief nodded and took back the sketel 
“Have you seen the papers this morning?” hea 
“No, sir; they wouldn’t let me see anything.” 
“Then I’ll tell you. Jersey Jim was found de 
night on an East River pier—supposed to be a boot 
brawl. That’s why it was fresh in Tom’s mind. | 
see, that won’t help you any. The prosecuting @ 
would be sure to claim that you knew Jersey was 
fore you tried to fasten the taxi on him.” 4; 
Ben wasn’t thinking of that, though. His mind 
the young man who had sold him the Turtle—al 
full of his tricks one day—alive and brimming ov! 
the next being quietly carried to the morgue, with 
trick left in his bag. ., 
‘Perhaps there were quite a few mixed up init, 
himself, ‘‘and they thought he was holding someth 
on them—those two men, for instance, who were 
out of the cab when I first saw it. Yes, sir, and the 
have had their row about that bracelet,” he told 
with growing excitement. ‘There could easily ha 
a big ro over that when they found it had disapP 
“What is it, Ben?” asked the chief quietly. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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GQ If a man truly deserves a high destiny, he will attain it. Time 
spent trying to thwart him is worse than waste time because it cor- 
rodes the spirit of the one who makes the attack. Effort against 
another rarely succeeds unless that other has already failed. O If 
your adversary is vulnerable it is permissible perhaps to press home 
your own superiority. G But, again, if he deserves and is deserving 
of his high destiny—you wound yourself when you seek to injure 
him. GO There are those men, and those artistries, and those busi- 
ness institutions, which never relax their integrity and never lose 
their title as leaders. G They do not lose their leadership because 
they strive with mind, heart and soul to continue to deserve it. 
G| Wise men do not waste time tilting at such high peaks as these. 
GQ. More especially, wise men do not seek to alienate the millions who 
have bestowed the leadership. GQ When men in the mass have con- 
ferred fame and glory upon a name, it becomes in a sense their 
name, and they guard it jealously. GQ They are, as we say in the 
colloquialism of commerce, ‘sold’ on that name; which means that 
they believe in it implicitly. G@ And, of all the follies of selling, 
there is no greater folly than that of seeking to unsell that which 
is well and truly sold in the minds of men. G Unselling fails a 
thousand times where once it wins a hollow victory. GIt delays, 
and distracts, and stirs up the muddiest depths of anger and envy. 
It poisons the sources of mental and creative activity and diverts 
them from their honest and healthful purposes. O The excite- 
ment and the enthusiasm it engenders in the salesman who has 
undertaken the thankless task is a false and artificial emotion, 
born of unworthy motives. It punishes him whose one desire 
is to inflict punishment. GQ Meanwhile, the man, or the thing, 
or the business house, of high destiny goes on unperturbed. 
GIf that destiny is deserved, it will be attained and maintained. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

He almost let out about the bracelet then, but caught 
himself in time. 

“T was thinking of the two men who were getting out of 
the cab when I first saw it,”’ he said. 

“Come now, that’s something,” said the other. ‘‘What 
did they look like? Can you draw them too?” 

“No,” said Ben, considering; “it was raining hard and 
I only saw them for a moment. And yet I remember they 
reminded me of somebody at the time—or at least I 
thought they did—two men that I have seen somewhere, 
though for the life of me I can’t say where.”’ 

“Not much there to help you,” said the chief, shaking 
his head again. ‘‘And now about this garage where you 
claim the taxi was backing in—I see you don’t even know 
the address of that.” 

“No,” said Ben, “but I could show it to you.” 

“You could?” 

“Why, yes. It’s on a cross street and there’s a little 
paint shop next to it. That’s where I left the cab the night 
I bought it. Oh, I could show you that easy; and the man, 
too, who called me Jersey and said he would change the 
car’s complexion.” 

It might have struck you then, if you had been there, 
why this little man was the chief, and why Red-Neck, a 
far more impressive-looking mortal, was only his assistant. 
Red-Neck’s guiding policy was evidently a paraphrase of 
the Psalmist’s plaint, “‘All suspects are liars,’’ while the 
smaller man, blessed by the fairies in his cradle, had pos- 
sibly been given the gift of divining the truth wherever he 
heard it, either by the way it was told or by some inherent 
ring in it inaudible to other ears but unmistakable to his. 

“T see here,” he said, turning to the report again, ‘‘that 
the very reasonable presumption is raised that you have 
access to the floor plans of some of New York’s finest resi- 
dences.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Ben, ‘‘I have. Or rather, I could have 
if I wished.” 

“Which brings us to a mighty vital question. Are the 
floor plans of Number Park Avenue on file at your 
office? ”’ 

“Not so far as I know,”’ hesitated Ben. 

“Call up Colonel Schermerhorn, Tom,”’ said the little 
chief; and then to Ben, with one of his quiet smiles: ‘‘If you 
have prayers to say, you’d better say them now.” 


ROPER 6 sc6 oo 


When Miss Daggett Roiled Her 

Voice and Her Eyes Together 

and Said “‘Oh, Benny Whitby, I 

Could Just Hug You to Pieces!’’ 

He Turned as Red as the Beads 
on a Young Turkey Tom 


Whether or not Ben’s prayers had anything to do with 
it, Colonel Schermerhorn promptly disclaimed all connec- 
tion between his firm and the address stated. 

“Then I think we’ll drive around and take a look at that 
garage,” said the little chief, rising. ‘‘We seem to be 
straightening out here pretty well.” 

Ben nearly told him about the bracelet as he went down- 
stairs, but again he checked himself in time. They took a 
taxi at the curb, the chauffeur having a very capable look; 
and when Ben and the chief had settled themselves inside 
and the taxi rolled off, another machine followed them with 
another capable-looking helmsman at the wheel. The 
chief’s taxi had a landau top, so that by sitting back in his 
corner his presence would be unsuspected by an observer 
on the sidewalk. 

“T think you’d better sit back too,” he said to Ben; 
“and especially when we come to the garage. I don’t want 
you to be seen. No leaning forward and staring through 
the window and shouting, ‘There it is!’ You understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Ben with a boyish grin. “I'll sit back 
tight and whisper when we come to it.” 

“That’s the boy!” 

For the third time Ben nearly told about the bracelet, 
and was presently to wish to heaven that he had. 

“Still, you never can tell,’ he thought. ‘“‘The chief may 
turn the whole business over to that other man when we 
get back to the office, and he’d stick Rose in jail if he could, 
as quick as he stuck me!”’ 

Which was bad grammar, of course, but at least the 
meaning was there. 

Meanwhile they were driving up Madison Avenue; and 
presently, obeying the chief’s orders, the chauffeur turned 
east. 

“This is the street,’’ said Benny, sitting back in his cor- 
ner. ‘It’s on the right-hand side between the two Ele- 
vateds.”’ 

“Slow now, Harry,’ said the chief to the chauffeur. 
“And eyes front!”’ 

“This is the block,” said Ben, beginning to whisper. 
“‘Tt’s near where the old women are talking. And there’s 
the paint shop with the two striped barrels in the window. 
It’s the place this side, where the big door’s closed.”’ 


August 


“Do you know that place, Harry?” asked the 
they drew nearer the river. 

“No, sir,” muttered the driver from the corn¢ 
mouth. “That’s a new one on me. Kind of handy, 
if it’s crooked—right next to the paint shop.” 

“Yes, there ought to be good fishing there. Tun 
now when you get a chance and we'll have anothe 

The second time he didn’t look at the garage so 
at the buildings on the other side of the street. 

“Allright, Harry,” he said. ‘‘ Downtown next,’ 

He didn’t speak again until they had passed th. 
politan Tower. 

“Ben,” he said then, “‘I’m beginning to have eo 
in you; but if you hope to benefit from that, you y 
to place confidence in me. You say you were ata 
on Friday night?” 

YS; Bits 

“Did you happen to keep the stubs of your tic 

“No, sir; I didn’t have tickets. We sat in a 
tipped the door man to let us in.”’ 

“Which he, of course, will certainly deny. } 
there’s no way out of it. You’ve got to tell me the 
the girl you were with—the girl for whom you bor 
taxi so she wouldn’t get wet—the girl with whom y 
the evening at the concert—the only living witne: 
as I can see, who is at present available to bear ¢ 
story in any way.” 

Benny hesitated. 

“Would she be mixed up in this if I should tell. 
she was?” he asked. 

“Only to the extent of verifying your story, 
story proves true, it lets her out, of course.” 

“‘ Allright then, I’ll tell you,’’ said Ben, his resery. 
by his growing confidence in the quiet little mai 
side. “‘Her name is Miss Rose Parrish, and she li 
her uncle, Mr. Schermerhorn, in Gramercy Park. 

“Oh-ho!”’ said the chief with a knowing loo 
that’s it!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But wait a minute. Isn’t that the name of th 
lady who was your fare yesterday—the young |: 
was in your cab when you were arrested?” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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wners Get Far More 


For Their Money 


The trend throughout America today is 
toward the Chrysler Six, because the 
Chrysler Six is in line with the American 
trend toward genuine economy. 


It satisfies the growing desire to make the 
dollar go farther—to make it buy more 
comfort and enjoyment. 


The plain fact is, that the Chrysler Six af- 
fords all the roadability, speed, and ease 
of riding of big, cumbersome cars; and to 
these, adds its own inherent advantages. 


It is far less costly to buy and to keep. 


It gives twice the gasoline and oil mileage 
of many cars which it equals or surpasses 
in. speed. 


Its tires cost less and last longer. 


It stands up without constant mechanical 
attention in a way that arouses the highest 
praise of men and women who are used 
to the costliest cars. 


In it, space engineering has provided gener- 
ous room for five adult passengers, with- 
out unwieldy length and costly weight. 


So different and better is Chrysler han- 
dling and Chrysler performance, that, in 
the words of one wealthy owner, “it dis- 
courages one from driving anything else.” 


There is a vast difference between the 
pleasure of driving an ordinary motor car, 
and the genuine delight with which its 
owners drive the Chrysler Six. 


That difference—that far superior per- 
formance—originates in the fact that the 
Chrysler Six is an entirely new type of car, 
built on a new type of engineering, which 
produces results radically different from 
any heretofore registered. 


Chrysler owners no longer are amazed that 
they can now enjoy the greater conven- 
ience and utility of two automobiles—be- 
cause they have proved that they can own 
and operate two Chrysler Six cars for 
approximately the cost of owning and 
operating one heavy, cumbersome car. 


If you are not personally familiar with 
Chrysler Six performance, you will find 
the nearest Chrysler dealer eager to have 
you put a Chrysler Six through its paces. 


INSURANCE 


Chrysler motor cars are now delivered insured for one 
year at full factory list price against fire and theft 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Ben told how he and Rose had spent the day together. 

“But didn’t you say last night when you were arrested 
that you didn’t know the young lady—that she was a 
stranger to you?” 

“Yes, sir. I was afraid that otherwise she might be 
arrested too.” 

‘Ah, that’s too bad,” said the chief. ‘‘You see that 
throws a cloud on everything else you’ve said. However, 
this Miss Parrish—does she know that you bought the cab 
that night so she wouldn’t get wet?” 

“Yes, sir. I told her yesterday.” 

“Better. We'll call to see her on our way downtown.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ben, the least bit doubtfully. “But, of 
course, you know it will make a great row when they find 
she’s been going around with me.” 

**T think we can manage to stop the row,”’ said the little 
man, taking thought with himself, ‘though’ if I were you, 
I don’t think I’d dodge it much longer.” 

He told the chauffeur to stop at the nearest pay station. 

“‘T’m getting out here, Harry, for a few minutes,” he said 
to the chauffeur when the car stopped. ‘‘ You can keep our 
young friend entertained while I’m gone?” 

“Guess so,” said the capable-looking chauffeur, hopping 
briskly out of the driver’s seat and taking his station by 
the door of the cab. 

The chief disappeared inside the drug store, and the 
chaufféur leaned his elbows on the window sill of the taxi 
and gave Ben a friendly look. Once again, if you had been 
there, you might have caught a reflection of the little man’s 
manner—a manner which had evidently been successful 
so many times that it now served as model for his satellites. 

“‘Bo,” said the driver, “‘I’m going to tip you off on some- 
thing. The chief’s a prince, see? Be straight with him and 
he’ll do all he can for you. But if he catches you once— 
just once, see?— trying to make a monkey out of him, you 
want to look out! Me, I wouldn’t give that much for the 
chances of any guy that tries to Rang a tail on the chief.” 

“That” was a snap of thumb and finger—a snap so vig- 
orous that it rang through the taxi like a subdued pistol 
shot and furnished exclamation point for the chauffeur’s 
warning. 

“‘He’s a fine man, all right,”’ said Ben, with just the least 
shade of uncertainty in his voice. 

“¥Fle’s a prince!”’ repeated the driver. ‘But don’t forget 
what I told you, see?”’ 

Ben had it firmly in his mind then to tell about the 
bracelet; but when the chief came out of the drug store he 
looked so engrossed with his own thoughts that Ben said 
to himself, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I’ll wait a little while. He looks 
as though he’s heard something that doesn’t please him 
much,”’ s 

“‘Miss Parrish is in and says we can go over,” 
chief. “All right, Harry—Gramercy Park next.” 

They were there sooner than Ben had expected, and the 
two in the back seat got out. 

“Tl have you introduce me to the young lady,” said the 
chief, “and then I have a few questions to put to her.” 

The butler let them in and led them to the drawing-room. 

“* Miss Parrish is expecting you,” hesaid. “‘She’llbedown 
in a moment.” 

Ben began to tremble a little. The door that led back 
from the drawing-room was open, and he couldn’t help 
wondering whether Mrs. Schermerhorn was in there, natu- 
rally curious to know why these two men were calling on 
herniece. That bothered himsome. And subconsciously the 
grandeur of the house began to weigh upon his mind— 
the high ceilings, the Homer Martin over the fireplace, the 
tapestry fire screen, the effect of great distances. Obviously 
a hard place to start a confession, with no telling who might 
be listening in the next room! 

Ben imagined himself beginning, “‘Oh, chief, I want to 
tell you about a bracelet that was probably stolen with the 
other stuff, and which I gave to Miss Parrish to take care 
of for me”; but the words stuck in his throat like so many 
fish bones and simply wouldn’t come up. 

“And anyhow,” he thought, ‘“I’ll have a chance to give 
Rose a hint not to mention the bracelet. She knows herself 
how bad it would sound, especially when things are begin- 
ning to look better for me.” 

He was interrupted by a hated step in the hall and 
Rose appeared, standing in the doorway for a moment 
while the two men arose from their chairs. Her eyes were 
dark beneath, and she didn’t look as though she had slept 
much better than the seedy young man who was giving her 
such a hungry look from the center of the room. 

“Oh, Ben—Ben!”’ she said in a broken voice. 

And the next moment, as the novelists say, they were in 
each other’s arms. 


said the 


XIV 


oa the introductions had taken place, the chief 
said, “‘I shan’t keep you long, Miss Parrish. There 
are just a few questions I want to ask you. But before I 
start,” he added with his quiet smile, “I’m afraid that 
Harry, outside, will be lonely. Ben, you don’t mind going 
out and keeping him company, do you? And before you 
go, you don’t mind telling Miss Parrish to answer freely any 
questions that I may put to her?” 


J 
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Asa matter of fact, Ben wanted to stay exactly where he 
was—wanted to stay with all his heart and soul, not only 
to be with Rose but to hear the questions that were put to 
her, and particutarly to be on hand to guard against any- 
thing being said about that growing nightmare of a brace- 
let. But what could he do but bid Rose good-by—her arms 
around him again in a moment, her cheek pressed against 
his—and then slowly accompany the chief to the hall, 
where the butler opened the door for them. The chief beck- 
oned the chauffeur. 

“Be good company for each other,” he said; and Ben 
went down the steps to the waiting taxi and the chief went 
back in the house to the waiting girl. 

“Sit in,” said the chauffeur to Ben, opening the door 
with something of the air of a bird fancier who is popping 
a canary back in his little cage. ‘‘ You’d be surprised,”’ he 
added, “‘to know some of the guys who have rid in this 
coop.” 

He meant, of course, to say ‘“‘coupé,”’ though it wasn’t a 
coupé; but when he called it a coop he spoke better than 
he knew. 

He followed Ben inside the cab and: began pointing out 
its beauties to him. 

“That side you’re sittin’ on is the company side,’ he 
said. ‘‘See? There’s no handle on the door that side. You 
remember Cranders, the guy who couldn’t keep his wives 
alive? Well, he had his last ride right where you’re sitting 


now. And Harris and Wilbur and Tubby Bullinski, the. 


Chloroform King; and Pinky Pazetti, who did his stuff 
with wooden alcohol so that it always looked like a boot- 
legger’s mistake. And Professor Knight—say, there was a 
guy for you! Used to be a ventriloquist till he started his 
medium parlor. And Joe Whaley, though Joe was just a 
plain crook without any frills. But frilly or not, they all sat 
once right where you’re sitting now; and me, I know how 
to take good care of them. Yes, sir, the old-fashioned police 
patrol’s going out. It’s all right for raids or where you’re 
running ’em in in bunches, but too-much bus if you’ve only 
got a single guy to move.” 

You can imagine how Ben enjoyed this. In his second 
embrace with Rose he had breathed, “‘ Don’t mention the 


bracelet,’’ his lips hidden from the chief and murmuring so - 


low that Ben hadn’t heard it himself, and was more than 
inclined to doubt that Rose had caught it. 

“What a long time he’s there,” he thought. ‘TI’ll bet 
they’re talking about it. Oh, he’ll get it all out of her, all 
right. Trust him! She probably thinks I was arrested for 
stealing the taxi, or something like that. She’d never 
dream it was a jewel robbery with a murder connected 
with it—and the whole thing nearly fastened on me!”’ 

He was still at this when a lordly limousine gave them a 
blast from the rear. 

“‘T guess they want us to get out of the way,’ 
looking through the back window. 

‘“Swell chance,” said the chauffeur, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “‘Believe me, bo, wherever this little bus parks, she 
stops right there till the chief comes out and gives the word 
to move.” 

Again the limousine bleated, an angry blast this time, 
and again the chauffeur shrugged his shoulders—Harry, 
who had driven so many celebrities that it might be said 
that he had grown blasé. At that the limousine backed and 
pulled forward again, more closely, to the curb; and a 
regal-looking matron alighted and began marching up the 
steps. 

“Tl bet that’s Mrs. Schermerhorn!” thought Ben. 
“Yes, sir, that’s why Rose had us call here—because her 
aunt was out. And now the old lady comes back and spoils 
everything!” 

At least he thought the chief would soon be out—his 
téte-a-téte so emphatically at an end—but it was nearly 
ten minutes later before the little man appeared on the 
steps, the butler corning down with him to open the taxi 
Blofore, 

Harry jumped out, though, to do that, and the chief got 
in, thus doubly ushered, and evidently again took thought 
with himself as the cab resumed its way downtown. 

“She told him about the bracelet,’ thought Ben, his 
heart growing heavy. 

“Ben,” said the chief seriously, “I don’t know that I 
altogether blame you for keeping it from the family. If 
they ever knew that one of Mr. Schermerhorn’s clerks was 
trying to establish social relations with their niece, I’m 
inclined to think there would be an earthquake on Gram- 
ercy Park that would shake the buildings down.” 

“Was that Mrs. Schermerhorn who went in?” asked 
Ben. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And did she hear you—asking Rose questions?” 

“No. I talked to her about the next department ball, 
and she has promised to be a patroness.”’ 

He was quiet then for a while—quiet till the gray bulk 
of headquarters appeared in the distance. 

“Whitby,” he began then, ‘‘I’m going to let you go for 
the time being, though on the understanding that you may 
be wanted again at any time. Tom will take care of you 
when we get back to the office. But first I’m going to give 
you two pieces of advice.” 


’ said Ben, 


ae 
. 


“Yes, sir?”’ said Ben with a bres a Well- 
credible feeling of relief. 

“The first is, don’t talk. And the second is, doy 
the city—don’ t even try to change your present ad 
you'll be given free lodgings that will probably } 
till the fall term of the Criminal Court.” ys 

‘No, sir,’”’ said Ben, “‘I won’t move.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said the little chief dryly as. 
stopped and they both got out. ‘‘And now if you 
upstairs I’ll turn you over to Tom, and I think he’} 
to get you out on your own recognizance to answer 
the, charges which were preferred against you last 

Ben’s heart turned a somersault—a simple thi 
one denoting joy. It was thus perhaps that Jos 
when they let him out of the pit long years ago. Ity 
perhaps that Francois felt when first he found he 
leave Chillon. 

F xv 
12 WAS nearly an hour later when, going down 

Subway to take a train that would bear him 
Bullock’s, Ben realized that he had less than two d: 
his name, that he was out of a job, and that over } 
two charges were hanging, the first for reckless driy 
second for driving without an operator’s license,’ ¢ 
which was practically sure to carry with it at leas 
dollar fine. oe | 

“Still,” he thought, being young—that is to g 
having yet learned what a serious thing it is to | 
tically broke and jobless and under police charge: 
and the same time—‘“‘still,”’ he thought, “I’m o 
that’s the main thing.” 

He was about to board a train at Worth Street 
thought he would buy a paper first and see if he co 
anything about the robbery in which he had go 
played a leading part—that is to say, the part of 
cused. Another passenger was about to get on tl 
immediately behind him—a lantern-jawed young 
with red curly hair and a collar and tie that did 
him, who looked as though he might be a plumb 
who had just finished his time. When Ben stepped 
stepped on this one’s toes. . 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I’m awfully sor 

Curly-Head averted his face and stepped on th 
but just as the doors were closing he snapped his fit 
though he had forgotten something, too, and step 
on the platform. - 

Meanwhile Ben had bought a paper and was 
over the headlines. There was more than one dee 
lence reported on the front page, but none whichs 
implicate the Turtle. Ben turned the paper oy 
possible plumber watched him, a slight scratch 
cap of his well-shone shoe. 

“Nothing in, so far as I cdn see,” thoughts Ber 
through as the next local came in. 

He went aboard, and being engrossed in the 
didn’t wake up again till he heard the guard shot 
teenth Street!’” He dodged out then, just as the« 
closing; and possibly being accustomed to 
tions, the possible plumber dodged out after 

“Darn it!’ thought Ben, finding himself 
Place instead of Fourteenth Street. ‘‘He m 
‘Next stop, Fourteenth Street,’ and I only 
two words, and it fooled me.” 

Whereupon he grinned a bit foolishly to 
looked around to see if anyone had noticed 
thing he had done, rushing off a train as t! 
Lad was after him, only to stand like a gaw 
form and wait for the next train to come a 
on his journey again. It was then he noti 
young plumber over by the news stand, pr 
looking at the newspapers. 

“That’s funny,” thought Ben. “xe now tee 
he got off the local too.” 

They both boarded the next tratal and both le 
Fourteenth Street to transfer to an express. — 

“*T wonder if he’s following me,”’ mused Ben, flutt 
little inside as the hunted ones have probably fl 
since time immemorial at catching the first g 
huntsmen on their trail. “It would be kind of inte 
to know.” 3 

With this in mind, he didn’t get on the next | 
which came thundering along—and neither N 
But when a local stopped, Ben stepped aboard, a 
Nimrod. At that, Ben smelled fish. 

“FHe’s a detective, all right,” he told himself. “6 
There he is now, standing in the vestibule, preten' 
read his paper. Well, if he’s been ordered to watcl 
guess it isn’t going to hurt me any. But I don’t see 
can’t be sociable about it.” 

The local thumped along for a station or two, al 
Ben arose and made his way to the vestibule—fo 
you see, a similar impulse to that which had led to ti 
chase of the Turtle. © 


* 


“Hello,” he said. 
Nimrgd looked at him over his paper, as though he 
approve of this at all. f 
“Hello,” he answered in a challenging voice. — 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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more than spotless—really sanitary 
with ‘“‘double action’ cleansing 


What do you expect of a cleanser? To scour off stains without 
scratching—keep things visibly spotless? 

Here is a cleanser which does more than you are accustomed 
to expect. It is more than a mere scouring powder. Sunbrite 
sweetens and purifies in addition to its regular cleansing work! 


One special element in Sunbrite gives it this sweetening, 
purifying power. And with it all, Sunbrite scours off stains 
and cuts the grime and grease. It does not scratch; it does not 
redden nor coarsen the hands, because it is free from any harsh 
chemicals. 


Sunbrite has still another distinctive advantage; it costs so 
little! And a United Profit Sharing coupon goes with every can. 


Cut your cleansing work with this double action cleanser! 
In one process scour—and also sweeten. Destroy all clinging 
food odors and flavors from your kitchen utensils; keep your 
bathroom fixtures sanitary as well as spotless. 


Swift & Company 


The perfect soap at last! 


A soap which fills all needs is a 
tanity. But here it is—perfected in 
Quick Naptha White Soap Chips! A 
wonderful cleaner—acts on dirt in- 
stantly, yet is so mild it is harmless 
on fabrics and hands. Convenient 
to use because it dissolves at once. 
Try it for clothes, dishes, wood- 
work and in the washing machine 


Machines 


General Household Use 


Dr. Howard 
King 


HEN last 
month Dr. 
Howard King 


moved from the old 
Kurtz Block on Water 
Street to his new 
offices in our bank 
building it was, I 
knew, a sign that he 
had at last arrived at 
a degree of prosperity 
that his attainments 
warranted. Since es- 
tablishing his practice 
in our town Doctor 
King has had rather a 
hard time of it; how 
hard I did not realize 
until a few days ago, 
when he confided to 
me the whole story. 

Doctor King’s troubles arose from a case of mistaken 
judgment on his part, the roots of which went back to his 
days at the medical school in New York City where he 
earned his surgeon’s degree. At this school, it seems, there 
was a student whom all the boys admired on account of his 
big way of talking, and his predictions of what he was going 
to do after he should get into practice. At that time there 
was no exact term to describe the type of this young man, 
but now he would be known as-a go-getter. His favorite 
theme in conversation with his fellow students was the 
great value of bluff in a business or professional career. 

“Tf you want to make a hit with people,” he would say, 
“soak them big prices. They won’t think you’re any good 
unless you do that. Remember, there’s a sucker born 
every minute!” 

Howard King was an impressionable young man, and 
these ideas seemed vastly sophisticated and wise. At the 
same time he was not by nature a go-getter; and it is 
likely he would have outgrown this trend of thought except 
for a peculiar situation arising out of almost his first pro- 
fessional case after he graduated and came to practice in 
our town. The patient, Willoughby K. Degenbaum, was a 
member of one of our old but decayed families who lived 
mainly on past prestige, and was, in banking parlance, en- 
tirely judgment proof; it was in fact because his family 
was already on the books of other physicians that Mr. 
Degenbaum sought the new practitioner. Young Doctor 
King found an operation was necessary, and performed it 
very successfully, Mr. Degenbaum being out on the streets 
again within a couple of weeks. 

Meanwhile the doctor had looked up his patient’s rating 
as compiled by the Retail Merchants’ Association, and 
learning there was no likelihood of being paid anything for 
his services, he determined to charge a large fee and thus 
advertise himself as a practitioner of the first rank. So 
he mailed Mr. Degenbaum a bill for one thousand dollars. 

This indeed proved an advertisement, but not of the 
profitable nature that Doctor King expected. Mr. Degen- 
baum professed to be vastly indignant over the amount of 
his bill, which he carried around in his pocket until it was 
quite worn out, showing it to his friends and saying he 
would have sent a check at once for a reasonable sum, but 
that Doctor King would have to get judgment in the courts 
before he would ever pay one thousand dollars. 

Of course people knew Mr. Degenbaum would not have 
sent a check for any sum; but the impression got abroad 
that Doctor King was a high-priced specialist who might 
take it into his head at any time to charge another 
thousand-dollar fee. For months no other patient came to 
his office; and when in later years he began slowly to ac- 
quire a small following he had to be very careful to make 
his charges exceptionally low so as to correct the unfavor- 
able impression that had become general. 

“Thave,”’ Doctor King told me confidentially on the occa- 
sion of his visit, ‘‘been twelve years living down my mis- 
taken idea that a man may bluff himself into prosperity. 
To this day people will come into my office, and before 
making arrangements to have work done will say nerv- 
ously: ‘You know, doctor, I am a person of very moderate 
means, and I can’t afford to pay millionaire prices. About 
how much do you estimate this work is going to cost?’” 

—J. R. SPRAGUE. 


Selling Service 


HEN I hear anyone declare that the choice plums 
of opportunity have been picked by those who got 
in early and that competition is now so fierce that a lot 
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of able young men are going to get left empty-handed 
through no fault of their own, I feel like telling them: The 
road of opportunity today is a broad, smooth, paved high- 
way set with easy-reading signs and manned by traffic 
officers who know how to keep you moving on to material 
success at third speed with a heavy foot on the gas. When 
the successful men in middle life were finding their way, 
opportunity was an unblazed trail. But probably not 
many young men just out of college or high school today 
will believe this. 

The supply of six-cylinder men is not now anywhere near 
equal to the demand—because business in America today 
is on an immensely expanded scale compared with a decade 
ago. I could place today twenty men in high-salaried 
executive positions if I could find those qualified to fill the 
jobs. 

There is quite a considerable group of executives in our 
organization who are earning fifty thousand dollars or more 
a year—several who double that sum. This in a line of 
business which was virtually unknown when most of the 
young men now in colleges were born! 

The greatest business development of this country in the 
past twenty years has been in the field of service. Until 
recently service as an article of merchandise was largely 
confined to the professions. Business dealt in physical 
commodities mainly. Of course the railroads sold service 
a decade ago, but in a quantity insignificant compared with 
today. My companies virtually sell nothing but service 
and the tools with which to render service of a sort not 
dreamed of twenty years ago. Yet these companies have a 
capital of more than seventy million dollars and employ 
more than twenty thousand men and women. I mention 
this only as one example of the expansion which lately has 
taken place in the merchandising of service—personal serv- 
ice to the individual American. 

I believe that the American public pays more for service 
today than it paid for both physical commodities and serv- 
ice combined a decade ago. Anyhow the creation and mer- 
chandising of service have expanded by leaps and bounds 
within the last ten years—and are only fairly getting under 
way, asI see it. Most physical commodities can no longer 
be successfully merchandised without selling large quan- 
tities of service in the bargain. 

Of course service could not command billions of dollars 
of the people’s money excepting in a country like ours, 
where the real earnings of the workers—as expressed in the 
comforts and luxuries which they are able to buy—are high. 
Service is essentially a prosperity crop; this country is 
prosperous and, I think, will continue to be so almost in- 
definitely, using the term prosperous in comparison with 
conditions in European countries as they are today and 
will continue to be for many years to come. 

In short, this country is destined to be the world’s great- 
est service market and service is bound to top the list of 
articles of merchandise. A clear realization of this distinct 
trend of business is, I think, one of the biggest ideas any 
young man can have today. But that conviction can be 
only a vantage ground, a foothold from which to fight. I 
say fight because I have always had to fight. I had to fight 
my way to the schoolhouse, into the schoolroom and all 
the way home again after school day after day. And 
because I had to quit school from the fifth grade is no sign 
that the fighting stopped. It has continued ever since in 
varying forms. 

I began to learn the merchandise value of service when 
I was six years old and sold papers at the old Northwestern 
Station. There I found that selling papers was only an- 
other name for selling myself. Later I came to realize that 
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this is the sum total of selling service. 
mers used to call me “‘Johnny-On-The 
my papers and soon I had a line of 
stuck to me. As a reporter on the 


gave my work all there was in me a 
whole way. As a result I secured scoops 
motion. B 
best illustrat 
qualities will 
selling servic 
the experience 
executives of 
companies. 

Take Charli 
vice preside 
operating head of the Chicago company. His s¢ 
was about equal to my own. Only fifteen years ag: 
a driver of a pioneer taxicab and didn’t have ad 
his name. But he was decent all the way a 
thoroughly human. Besides, he had a marvelous ¢ 
for selling himself to everybody he met. And } 
himself without stint to his job, to his fares, to h 
He went all the way, in every direction, and ney 
back! It now takes six figures to indicate Charlie 
fortune. 

Then there is John Ritchie, president of the 0 
Corporation. Only a few years ago he was a freight 
at Freeport, Illinois. But he was human, square, ‘ 
able, and never held back in his work. Soon he 
superintendent and the chief statistician of the 
Central. Then Mr. Shonts hired him as his assis 
selling service to the great New York strap-hanging 

He sold himself to the men on the pay roll and t 
they sold service to the public. I saw a ear bul 
passengers which read: ‘‘ Consider the employe. H 
to give you good service.”” John Ritchie, I learn 
responsible for it. After two years of negotiating 
put in charge of the Fifth Avenue Bus Line, i 
York—then losing money. He made it pay the fir 
Now he is the head of our bus and coach busin 
York, Chicago and St. Louis. 7 

This former freight stevedore now gets a sala 
President Coolidge might envy. Why? Becau 
to sell himself. He sells opportunity to our 
they sell service—real one hundred per cent s 
riding public. 

There is one outstanding peculiarity about 
which every employer and executive must 
rests upon the foundation of selling real all-woo 
opportunity to the men who put it across wit! 
consumers. They must be given a chance to 
they call real money. No half measures on 
succeed, for selling service is a matter of individ 
tude. The incentive must be strong and generous. 
is no substitute for incentive in the pay envelope 
great modern job of selling service. I have found 
pays to give this generously—and then add man 
things. 

Opportunity? Our companies spend more than a 
dollars a year in coaching our men to grab it. We ti 
groom them to win in the race as if they were so ma 
horses being fitted for the track. Their attitude! 
whole-hearted or they can neither sell nor deliver 
The man who isn’t ready to go all the way in selling 
has no future in it; he’ll go to the scrap heap. 
—Joun H 


Ideas at a Premium 


pose than one hundred young men and many ‘ 
are employed in the various departments of t] 
of which I am president. I watch their developme 
closely, much more closely, indeed, than they § 
This is partly because I want to see them get ahead 
because it is my business to be on the watch fo 
and put it to the best use. 

In one respect, at least, these boys are more fort 
circumstanced than I was when I entered the banki 
ness forty years ago. During that period there has 
great change in the attitude of executives towal 
subordinates. When I was a youngster the junic 
supposed to do what they were told to do and ho 
tongues. Nowadays we encourage them to spé 
whenever they have anything worth saying. W 
teach them to think for themselves and to think 
bank. 

There is nothing that is so refreshing to me as toh 
of my boys come to my desk and say: “We have 
done stich and such an operation thus and so. \' 
not save time and expense and chances of error by 
this way?” (Continued on Page 114) 
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Coach $1095 (Old price $1215 ) 
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n these five new motor cars, striking beauty is combined with per- 
ormance such as you have never experienced. Acceleration, power, 
peed, braking—all are a revelation. Too, a new thrill of unmatched 
teedom from vibration at all speeds is imparted by the Harmonic 
Balancer—an exclusive Oakland feature. Oakland has produced 
wn even better Oakland Six—even further ahead of its field—then 
crowned this achievement by pricing its cars from $70 to $350 lower. 
| | 
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After shaving... 


no five things do all 
that this one does 


NE preparation called “good for 
after shaving” may heal cuts, 
another may end face-shine, but none 
gives your freshly-shaven skin the 
complete care that Aqua Velva gives. 


Aqua Velva is made expressly for 
after-shaving use. A few drops keep 
the skin soft and velvety all day long 
just as it is after your shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream. Aqua 
Velva conserves the skin’s moisture. 
Dry preparations rob the skin of its 
natural moisture. A skin kept natu- 
rally moist cannot dry or sunburn—can- 
not become drawn and hard. 


Aqua Velva keeps your skin in per- 
fect condition: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Aqua Velva is totally unlike gummy lo- 
tions; it is a sparkling liquid, crystal clear. 
No hot towels needed; nothing to wipe off. 


A 150-drop bottle free. Use coupon or post- 
card. The large 5-oz. bottle is 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
if your dealer is out of it. Costs almost nothing 
a day—only a few drops needed. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


By the makers 
of Williams 
Shaving Cream 


SEND THIS FOR FREE 150-DROP BOTTLE 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 48-B, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J. B. 
Williams Co., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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with trade. This explains the predomi- 
nance of Chinese, Japanese and Italian 
shopkeepers, and the control of the princi- 
pal banks by British, North Americans, 
Germans and Italians. The railways and 
most public utilities are English owned. 
Of course, there are exceptions to the rule 
of Peruvian languor, the principal one be- 
ing President Leguia, who thinks and acts 
like an Anglo-Saxon and whose motto is 
Do it Now. 

One distinctive detail in Peru is the ex- 
tensive bestowal of monopolies, which are 
more numerous than in France, Turkey or 
Japan. This is done primarily to secure the 
greatest possible revenue for the govern- 
ment from the monopoly trades and to 
maintain a strict supervision over their op- 
erations. 

In a number of instances these monop- 
olies have been granted in exchange for 
loans which are secured by the receipts 
from the monopoly involved. 

The collection of most of the federal taxes 
is in the hands of a local company, Cia 
Recaudadora de Impuestos—Tax Collect- 
ing Company—and this company also ad- 
ministers the alcohol, tobacco, salt and 
playing-card monopolies. The production 
and sale of guano are monopolized by a 
British corporation. 

The monopoly on the manufacture and 
sale of matches has a North American end, 
because 50 per cent of the stock is held 
by the Diamond Match Company, the re- 
mainder being in the hands of government 
and local interests. At the time of my visit 
to Peru, the Diamond Match Company 
was considering the sale of its shares to 
Scandinavian capitalists. 

Wire and wireless telegraph are operated 
entirely by the British Marconi interests. 
Radio broadcasting and the importation 
or manufacture, as well as the sale of 
receiving sets, are considered as being in- 
cluded in the Marconi telegraph and wire- 
less concession and have been turned over 
by them toa recently formed local company, 
the Peruvian Broadcasting Company, Ltd. 
The new company has stipulated, however, 
that at least 50 per cent of the receiving 
sets which it imports shall be from the 
United States. 


The Yankee Stake in Peru 


The monopoly on vanadium is owned 
by the American Vanadium Corporation, 
which discloses a new angle of our penetra- 
tion. A concession has recently been granted 
to a firm composed of a North American 
and a Peruvian American to establish a 
municipal slaughterhouse in Lima that will 
have a monopoly on the sale of fresh meats 
in the Lima district. 

Too much importance should not be at- 
tached to the Peruvian monopolies, be- 
cause they have not interfered with the 
larger distribution of our goods and capital. 
They are mainly interesting as a side light 
on the present state of commercial develop- 
ment in the country. 

This brings us to the Yankee stake in 
Peru. The total investment of foreign cap- 
ital has increased steadily during the past 
five years, until it is now more than $300,- 
000,000. On account of their large hold- 
ings in railroads and in guano, the British 
head the list with $125,000,000. A consid- 
erable block of John Bull’s money is in the 
Anglo-South American Bank, which has 
big branches throughout Latin America. 
There is the usual number of London- 
owned import and export houses, many of 
them having been in operation on the west 
coast for more than half a century. 

Our investments come second, with a 
total of $100,000,000, the largest being 
represented in the mining properties and 
railroad of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Cor- 
poration, which has doubled its capital in 
Peru during the past three years. The firm 
of W. R. Grace & Co. ranks next, with its 
extensive holdings in sugar estates, textile 


(Continued from Page 17) 


mills and one of the most imposing trading 
establishments in all South America. Al- 
most equal in importance are the Gug- 
genheims, who have gold, silver and tin 
mines, and a smelter in the northern sec- 
tion. 

Among other outstanding United States 
interests are the American Vanadium Cor- 
poration, the Santo Domingo Gold Mines 
in Southern Peru, the National City Bank, 
and Wessel, Duval & Co., a New York im- 
port and export firm which has just rounded 
out 100 years of activity. Various New 
York banking houses have loaned money 
from time to time to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. 

One North American interest that is ex- 
ercising far-reaching influence over the life 
and health of Peru is incorporated in the 
work being carried out by the Foundation 
Company of New York. Its entrance into 
the country was through a contract for the 
erection of a housing system for the Cerro 
de Pasco employes at Oroya. Later it 
constructed a plant for the American Vana- 
dium Corporation and built the eight-mile 
highway called the Avenida de Progresso 
between Callao and Lima. These were 
merely preliminary to a more significant 
undertaking. 


Sanitation and Health Work 


One of Peru’s urgent needs is sanitation. 
No. one has realized this more than Presi- 
dent Leguia. It was through his efforts 
that the lamented General Gorgas, who 
converted the Panama pesthouse into a 
health paradise and made the canal possi- 
ble, became chief sanitary engineer for the 
government. He was occupying this post 
when he died, but his work goes on. 

With the proceeds of six separate loans 
negotiated in New York, the Foundation 
Company is carrying on a huge sanitation 
work. One section is a new water, sewage 
and paving system for Lima and suburbs. 
Other similar works are being installed at 
Cuzco, Ayacucho and Aréquipa. 

The company is also purifying the irriga- 
tion water which supplies the numerous 
truck farms around Lima. With the codp- 
eration of the Peruvian Government, which 
acted as real-estate agent, it has introduced 
the Yankee subdivision idea in the vicinity 
of the capital. A large area on the road to 
Miraflores has been urbanized. Every lot 
has been sold and the government has re- 
ceived a large return for land which was 
valued at a low figure before the concrete 
highway was laid down. So extensive are 
the operations of the Foundation Company 
in Peru that it has been obliged to construct 
its own cement plant. 

The next six months will probably wit- 
ness the inaugural of another enterprise 
which will add $10,000,000 to our invest- 
ment in Peru. It is the construction of a 
whole new dock system at Callao. The 
present docks were built more than fifty 
years ago by the French. Since 1887 they 
have been owned by the Société Général of 
Paris. Both docks and equipment are out 
of date, and therefore inadequate to meet 
the growing requirements of the commerce 
of Central Peru. 

Under the present system the ships in 
Callao harbor anchor out in the bay and dis- 
charge passengers in small motor launches 
and cargo in lighters. The new docks will 
provide ample facilities for the ships to 
come alongside. 

In February last the Peruvian Govern- 
ment entered into a contract with C. L. 
Chester, of New York, under the terms of 
which a North American corporation is 
to take over the present docks at Callao, 
finance the construction of new docks of 
the most modern type with breakwater 
protection, and operate all the docks, new 
and old, in the port of Callao for a period of 
twenty-five years. North American e agi- 
neers will do the engineering and construc- 
tion and New York bankers will finance the 


QUEST OF PERU 


work. It only remained for the Pe 
Congress to approve the deal wh 
Tacna-Arica decision broke in } 
Peru regarded it as a reverse and the 
anti-North American feeling. The; 
therefore was deferred until late in th 
mer. President Leguia favors the p 
which means that if he lives it will pr 
be carried out as originally planned, | 

To return to foreign investments. 
the Italian employment of $50,000, 
the third largest—you reach the out; 
a commercial expansion in South Aj 
that is little appreciated by North | 
icans. Everywhere the Italian has yj 
British, the German and the Yankee, 
race. His is the largest foreign cok 
Peru. The resources of its membe 
mainly employed in textile mills, by 
and insurance, improved realty anc 
cellaneous mercantile enterprises, __ 

Germany ranks fourth, with ap 
mately $25,000,000, of which more 
half is concentrated in the huge a 
tural estates, principally sugar, of th 
demeister family, who have lived in 
for several generations and who als¢ 
an importing and exporting busin 
Lima. There is the usual German ba 
house, in this instance the Banco A 
Transatlantico. The really importan 
man investments in South America, 
ever, are in Chile, Argentina and I} 
Spanish, Japanese and Belgian invest 
in Peru are comparatively insignifica 

Generally speaking, Peru is an ij 
ment field which requires large res 
and heavy initial expenditures befo 
turns can be expected. Later on ij 
article, when you read the story of 
de Pasco, you will find that it tool 
faith and longer millions to put this 
erty on the profit side of the ledger. 
ing concessions are usually availabk 
they require expensive transportatic 
cilities. 

The extension of the livestock ind 
especially with regard to woolgrowin) 
probably attract investors in the 
future. Smaller opportunities ma 
found in the establishment of indi 
enterprises of various kinds. Addi 
cotton mills could be profitably opera 
certain valleys which are large produc 
the staple. Canning and_ glass fact 
cement plants, the manufacture of roy 
twine, and miscellaneous minor indv 
may be expected to materialize as th 
nomic development of the country bei 
more complex. 


Assets in Our Favor 


With these generalities out of the 
we can devote ourselves to a more 5} 
examination of Yankee penetratic 
Peru. We have fastened our hooks fo 
reasons. The first is the good will thi 
Peruvians long had for us. I use thé 
tense because it got a terrific jolt whe 
Tacna-Arica decision was announced 
it will take some time to restore th 
cordiality. In the end, economic ! 
sity will be the leveler. The secon 
in the fact that we have given the 
vians what they wanted not only in| 
terms but in merchandise. The a! 
croak that the North American eX] 
does not live up to samples and doe 
consult the exact wishes of his custor 
an echo. In other words, we have act 
delivered the goods. 

The third asset in our favor is th 
have learned to buy overseas as well 
sell overseas. A steady stream of Per 
products of various kinds—I have al. 
enumerated them—flows into the U 
States. During the two-year period 19: 
we imported Peruvian products am 
ing to between forty and fifty ™ 
dollars. 

The remaining factor is that we ar 
ing root in the country. Until the las 

(Continued on Page 36) — 
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| Below is shown a facsimile . 
of the Gold Seal thatis pasted 
on the face of every guaran- 
teed Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug. Look for it. 


“Cleaned in a jiffy! 
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What would I do without this Congoleum Rug?’’ 


Can you look at your kitchen floor and 
smile—because it’s so spotlessly clean? Not 
all housewives can. But a smile’s habitual 
with the woman who has a Congoleum Go/d- 
Seal Rug in her kitchen. 


Waterproof—Non-absorbent 


These smooth-surfaced rugs are so easy to 
clean. They are absolutely waterproof and 
non-absorbent—dirt and spilled liquids can- 
not harm them. A damp mop or cloth—a 
few minutes—and they’re spick and span! 


Clean-cut wood-block or tile effects, very 
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pretty floral designs, rich Oriental motifs— 
these easy-to-clean rugs come in styles suited 
to any room in the house. They lie perfectly 
flat without fastening of any kind. 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs save you 
money as well as time and work. Their low 
cost, extreme durability, and our liberal 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction make 
them the greatest floor-covering value you 
can find anywhere. 


ConcoLeuM-NaIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward—There is only one 
“Congoleum.” It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal pasted 
on the surface of every pattern. All “Seconds” 
are identified by a red label. 


As the sale or representation of any other make 
of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a violation of 
the law, we will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it by the name 
“Congoleum” and be sure to look for the Gold Seal 
on the goods you buy! 
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The neat wood-block 
pattern shown above 
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UNG-SOL Fixed Focus 

bulbs represent every 
noteworthy advancement 
in bulb design and con- 
struction. 


The filaments are so ac- 
curately placed that when 
correct focus is once ob- 
tained, TUNG-SOL Fixed 
Focus bulbs can be re- 
newed without refocusing. 


A beam of driving light 
without glare which ex- 
tends the courtesy of the 
road to others. 


Why use ordinary bulbs, 
when it is so easy to obtain 
TUNG-SOL Fixed Focus from 
any reliable dealer? Ask for 
them by name. 

The term Fixed Focus (Registered 


Trade Mark) designates a dis- 
tinctive type of Tung - Sol bulb. 


Tung-Sol Lamp Works 
Newark New Jersey 
Licensed under General Electric 


Company's Incandescent 
Lamp Patents 
+ 


€ Ki es 
cy \wiagu’ 
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years the Yankee trader, sales agent or 
otherwise, was a sort of fly-by-night indi- 
vidual who became easily discouraged and 
who usually quit before he even began to 
understand the peculiarities of local cus- 
tom and temperament. Today he not only 
sets up shop but stays. In this permanency 
of residence lies one of the guaranties of 
overseas commerce. 

You have only to look at the trade re- 
turns to see the advance we are making. In 
1923 our exports to Peru, largely automo- 
biles and accessories, cotton textiles, paper, 
boards and planks, structural steel, food- 
stuffs, glass, lard, hemp and freight cars, 
aggregated $19,775,789. Last year they 
had increased to $24,837,124, which was 
nearly 50 per cent of the total that came 
into the country. These are not impressive 
figures, but relatively they are significant. 
In analyzing them you must consider that 
Peru is not a major nation and the market 
is therefore small, as compared with that of 
Argentina or Brazil. 

This trade turnover is only part of the 
picture of North America in Peru. To 
complete it we must turn to what might be 
called the fifth element in our penetration. 
It is the combination of our money, courage 
and capacity for the actual upbuilding of 
the country. The aliens who have made 
their impress overseas are those who in- 
crease productivity. Here you have one of 
the secrets of the British world-wide ex- 
pansion. They have built railroads and 
financed industrial projects wherever the 
sun shines. 

We have done likewise in Peru. We have 
not only conquered the Andes in one of the 
most stirring railroad achievements of all 
time, the Central of Peru, but far up amid 
the clouds that cap those forbidding peaks 
we are developing mining properties at 
Cerro de Pasco under conditions not ex- 
perienced in any similar enterprise. 

Let us consider the railroad first, because 
literally it is the approach to the mines. In 
other words, it is the only way to reach 
them save on mule back. The story of the 
Central of Peru is likewise the story of 
Henry Meiggs, or rather a. considerable 
part of it. Put into a novel, it would be a 
genuine thriller. 

Meiggs was born in the second decade of 
the last century up in that part of the Cats- 
kills in New York State forever associated 
with Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. There was none of the Rip 
quality about him, however. As a young 
man, he engaged in the lumber business in 
New York City. When gold was discov- 
ered in California in 1849 he loaded a 
schooner with: timber, took it around the 
Horn and sold the cargo at San Francisco 
at a 3000 per cent profit. This transaction 
launched him as a lumber dealer and he was 
soon head of a considerable establishment. 


The Meiggs Imagination 


Meiggs was big of bulk, genial, and he 
naturally gravitated into polities, which 
proved to be his undoing. The mayor of 
San Francisco gave him a semi-official posi- 
tion which enabled him to have access to all 
the city warrants. Duringapanicin the 50’s 
Meiggs employed many of these warrants 
to bolster up his battered finances, with the 
result that before long he found himself in 
to the extent of several hundred thousand 
dollars. He had to face the music or flee. 
He chose the latter and in original fashion. 

He owned a small brig which he used to 
transport lumber. With his remaining 
money, he fitted it out, ostensibly for a 
pleasure trip up the Pacific Coast. In- 
stead, he sailed for the South Seas. After 
several months of cruising he landed at 
Valparaiso, turned over the craft to the 
crew in lieu of wages and went ashore safe 
from extradition, but practically penniless. 
On, the first day he pawned his watch to ob- 
tain food. 

Meiggs was then at a time of life when 
most men in similar circumstance would 
be permanently down and out. Not so 
with him. He had the vision of the builder. 


‘mines. 
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For ten years he carried out various con- 
struction jobs in Chile and built a section 
of the railroad to Santiago. Then he went 
up to Peru, where he found his great 
opportunity. 

At that time there was no railroad across 
the Andes. The mines which now comprise 
the Cerro de Pasco holdings had been 
worked by the early Spaniards, but so far 
as large commercial production was con- 
cerned, they did not exist. Beyond them 
lay the headwaters of the Amazon with all 
their lure and mystery. The Meiggs imagi- 
nation was stirred. 

Meiggs conceived the idea of spanning 
the Cordilleras, and in September, 1868, 
submitted proposals to the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment for a preliminary survey for a 
railroad to cut the Andes. Meiggs himself 
directed the survey, which would have 
terrified most people. Moreover he was not 
a trained engineer. When you traverse the 
Central today you realize how difficult was 
the job. Meiggs persevered and in 1869 
obtained the contract to build the road. 
Work was started early the following year. 
The financing was through bonds, which 
were almost entirely sold in England, and a 
government subsidy. 


An Adventure in Altitude 


All the material had to be landed at 
Callao, which Meiggs expected to make the 
seaboard terminal. A previous concession 
in force at that time prevented him from 
constructing a public railroad from that 
port to Lima. He therefore purchased for 
his own account the necessary land be- 
tween the two points and built a private 
railroad, over which he hauled the construc- 
tion supplies for the project. 

For years Meiggs and his associates 
toiled on the rocky steeps of the Andes, 
battling with altitude, cold, landslides and 
disease. On a single section 7000 native 
laborers lost their lives from the dread 
verrugas. It was necessary to bore sixty- 
five tunnels and build sixty-seven bridges. 
So difficult is the going that there are eight- 
een zigzags to make a slight advance. No 
railroad anywhere offered such baffling 
problems. 

In the construction of the Union Pacific 
the gallant Gen. Grenville Dodge fought 
Indians, but they were only an intermit- 
tent menace. Meiggs faced an enemy— 
Nature—which was on his flanks all the 
time. At one point the road is 15,665 feet 
above sea level at a tunnel which cuts 
through the continental divide. A branch 
reaches an altitude of 15,865 feet, the high- 
est point on any railway. 

Meiggs lived to see the road go over the 
top. Upon his death in the 70’s the Cen- 
tral, as well as the Southern Railway of 
Peru, which was also a product of his genius 
and which pierces the Andes in the south- 
ern section of the republic, was turned 
over to the Peruvian Corporation, com- 
posed of the British bondholders, which 
now operates both properties. Long before 
his death Meiggs made good the entire 
amount of his shortage in California and 
with interest. Not only does the wharf at 
San Francisco which he built in the old 
days still bear his name but a peak in the 
Andes at the point that his road had attained 
when he died is called Mount Meiggs. 

To reach the Cerro de Pasco mines I 
made a trip over the Central of Peru from 
Lima to Oroya, where begins the private 
railroad of the mining company to the 
It was a real adventure in altitude. 
Neither the Alps nor the American or 
Canadian Rockies surpass the Andes in 
majesty of scenery. Many who make this 
journey suffer from soroche—mountain 
sickness. If pneumonia is contracted at 
these heights the patient must be removed 
immediately to sea level or death ensues. 

It was on this expedition that I had my 
first sight of the llama, which in the days of 
the Incas was court property. The llama 
is a beast of burden with peculiar qualiti 
He will carry 100 pounds, but if an a 
tional pound is added to his pack he li 
down. Thus he is an animal scales. 


Augus 


The courage displayed by Henry 4 
in overcoming the difficulties of Ta 
construction in the Andes was dupli 
in another way by the late James B, 
gin, who, with a few associates, du 
millions into the Cerro de Pasco mine 
fore they turned the corner. Most p 
know Haggin as a picturesque figu 
Montana, Utah and Mexican minin 
as a successful breeder of race horses, 
know that he was almost solely re 
sible for a unique Yankee dey “o> 
south of the equator. 

Cerro de Pasco—the name is oa 
as Mesopotamia—links modern e 
with the vanished era of Spanish migh 
greed in the New World. Even the di 
ery had its element of the aa 
old Peruvian chronicles relate that in 
a sheep herder was surprised one 
a violent storm nearly 15,000 feet 
Andes. Stiff with cold, he left his 
sought shelter in a cavern, where he 
fire, and went to sleep. The next moj 
he observed some lumps of melted ; 
among the smoking ashes of the 
cavern is now the center of a huge m 
activity which, with its smelters, 
mines, private railroad and other gs 
iary interests, represents an inva 
more than $30,000,000 of North Ame 
money. 

The Cerro de Pasco mines had - tr 
vicissitudes between the time of thei 
covery by that nomadic shepherd an 
day. Originally worked by the imme 
descendants of the Spanish ihe 


they contributed some of the sil 
went back to the mother country 
galleons that sailed the Caribbeai .' 
helped to make the famed treasure 
possible. Curious to relate, for na 
years the mines were worked only for 
and the copper, which now forms the 
cipal output, was thrown away. 4 
first two and a half centuries of oper 
30,000,000 tons of silver ore were t 
out; but due to the crude refining 
cesses, they yielded only 15,000 tor 
silver bars. 

What is now the backbone of the ( 
de Pasco mineralized area was owne 
many years by hundreds of individ 
none of whom carried on development 
large scale. The fame of the region 
source of wealth was widespread. 01 
count of the complicated claims, as w 
the inaccessibility, big operators hesii 
to tackle the proposition. It remaine 
Haggin to turn the trick. * 


re 


Seeking New Mines to Conqu 


Haggin, who was born in Kentucky 
who was a lawyer by profession, wel 
California in the days of the Argonaut: 
later became associated as attorney 
the Fair-Mackay-Flood group who ! 
their stake in the Comstock lode. Thi 
him into mining. He was one of the 
neers in the Montana copper domain 
with Marcus Daly and Senator Hears 
ploited the famous Anaconda property 
was equally successful at El Oro, in Me 
In 1899 Haggin disposed of his nw 
Anaconda and El Oro. 

When he sold his Anaconda holding 
of the conditions barred him from fw 
operations in copper in the United St 
With millions of dollars in liquid capit 
his disposal, and urged on by a res 
energy, he looked about for new worl 
conquer. For years he had heard o 
silver and copper deposits at Cerr 
Pasco. In 1888 his old friend and asso 
John W. Mackay had sent engineel 
Peru to examine the region. There Wé 
question about the richness of the | 
but the titles were so involved and #1 
portation difficulties so numerous thé 
decided not to undertake the task. _ 

In 1901 Haggin decided that he W 
take a chance in Peru. Accordingly he 
patched A. W. McCune and James | 
farlane, both seasoned mining meu 
make a survey. Their report, which 
favorable, intimated that an expenditu 

(Continued on Page 39) ab: 
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0. was necessary for the purchase 
and to put the property on a pay- 
Haggin therefore organized a 
ai which included H. McK. Twom- 
__ Frick, D. O. Mills, J. Pierpont 
nW. D. Sloane and Mrs. George 
_ These seven individuals put up 
0.00. It was a close corporation 
, ock was available for the public. 
we and Macfarlane returned to 
a in circumstances that would have 
red even the hardiest prospector 
- he mines and got the wheels 
{.They were forced to combat al- 
-morance of the language and 
sof the country, bitter cold and 
ix living conditions. 

he Central of Peru ran only to 
‘ here a smelter was built at a cost 
,000, it was necessary to construct 
ne private railroad to connect the 
rrith the mines. This was done in 


1)5 the original $10,000,000 sub- 
jy the syndicate had been expended 
aa dollar of return. Some of Hag- 
aociates were for selling out to a 
yecompany, but Haggin said, “‘I be- 
nhis property so firmly that I will 
xy advance $2,000,000 cash.” On 
he wrote out a check for the 
aipecified and handed it over. When 
7, exhausted, $5,000,000 more was 
1 the personal guaranty of each 
Bo the syndicate in proportion to 
ginal subscription. This meant 
, 1,000,000 more from Haggin. Just 
ais time Haggin personally pur- 
dae copper mines at Morococha, lo- 
out 100 miles from Cerro de Pasco, 
tere later incorporated with the 
aholdings at Cerro. 
v' not until 1907 that the organiza- 
ein to make a profit. This was never 
yied in dividends, but was capital- 
he purchase of more mines and by 
sie improvements, including a hydro- 
(plant. During the World War, 
te price of copper and silver soared, 
oration entered upon real prosper- 
n in 1915 stock was offered to the 
eor the first time. 
after fourteen years of hard sled- 
S| members of the original syndicate 
heirs recovered the initial principal 
red. 
ised all the Cerro properties with the 
tn of the coal mines which provide 
othe private railroad and the smelt- 
A Oroya I found a real Yankee com- 
t;: transplanted to the clouds. More 
North Americans are employed in 
W vast camps; 15,000 natives work 
enines. Husky engineers who once 
le the throttle on the Union Pacific, 
‘{Paul, the Pennsylvania and other 
h\merican railroads run the engines 
Cerro line. The railroad men have 
(m Masonic lodge. 


ferial Mine Operations 


roya there is a club, a golf course, 
isourts and schools for the English- 
kg and Indian children. Only the 
nted risk violent exercise up in 
\Ititudes. Even if you escape so- 
i he must literally watch your step, 
w any violent exertion will tumble 
oer in a heap. 
n\Cerro de Pasco mines are not only 
tinest in the world but they have other 
niive features. There is so much gold 
ve in the ore that the extraction of 
€wo precious metals almost pays for 
orhead cost of operation. 
final detail remains to be explained. 
eruvian Government exacts an ex- 
‘|x on all mineral products, based on 
rent prices. Since 1915, the Cerro 
Fsco Copper Corporation has paid 
(590 in taxes on exported copper; 
€,815 on exported silver and $333,833 
orted gold. The average annual ex- 
six is nearly $700,000, a tidy revenue 
ajountry of the size of Peru to receive 
ne corporation. 
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To the north, in the province of Libertad, 
is another imposing Yankee mining enter- 
prise. It is the gold, silver and tin proper- 
ties of the Northern Peru Mining and 
Smelting Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, one of the many Guggenheim 
interests, which in North America range 
from Alaska to Mexico. 

These concessions cover an area nearly 
fifty kilometers in length and the average 
altitude is 10,000 feet. The smelter is 5000 
feet above sea level. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the longest aerial ore-handling 
tramway in the world. It extends for 
twenty-eight miles over gorge and valley, 
and eventually will be twenty miles longer. 
The construction of this tramway obviated 
the necessity for the construction of an 
expensive railroad. 

Since Bolivia, which joins Peru on the 
east, will not be dealt with in this series, it 
may be well to dwell for a moment upon a 
Guggenheim undertaking there. It is the 
Caracoles tin mine, which runs the Cerro 
de Pasco a close second in altitude, since it 
is 14,000 feet up amid the glaciers. In order 
to develop this property a sixty-five-mile 
motor road had to be cut across the 
mountains. 

With Peruvian ore mining must be linked 
the quest for petroleum. Here our associa- 
tion is somewhat roundabout, because the 
International Petroleum Company, which 
is the biggest producer by far in Peru, is a 
subsidiary of the Imperial Oil Company of 
Canada, which is in turn controlled by the 
Standard of New Jersey. Walter Teagle 
organized the International when he was 
president of the Imperial. The Interna- 
tional Petroleum properties cover 1,000,000 
acres in the northwestern coastal region of 
Peru. Talara is the port and it was here 
that I first set foot on South American soil. 


Petroleum From Peru 


Ten years ago it was a bleak and barren 
area. The original oil pioneers found it al- 
most as Pizarro, who landed there, left it. 
The terrain was sun-baked sand, which was 
a handicap to all construction. Talara was 
a ramshackle town of native construction, 
with no sanitary provisions. Water for 
drinking had to be brought seven miles on 
mule back. The first petroleum driller— 
the London and Pacific Petroleum Com- 
pany—made little progress. 

When the International bought them out 
in 1914 an era of mighty transformation be- 
gan. The desert began to bloom, not with 
flowers, but with an endless succession of 
derricks. Talara was converted into a real 
port with docks. A big refinery and tank 
farms were built. An Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment, with a club, tennis courts, a golf 
course, gardens, waterworks and schools 
sprang up in and about Negritos, the center 
of the oil field, twelve miles away. A narrow- 
gauge railway connects these two points. 
What was once a scattered settlement 
of indigent natives has become a bustling 
and productive community of 15,000 souls. 

As a result, the Talara field, as it is 
known, has put Peru into eighth place 
among the oil-producing countries of the 
world. She is not far behind India. The 
production averages 20,000 barrels of high- 
grade crude a day and the surface has not 
been scratched. Most of the output is sold 
in South America. 

One detail of the evolution of Talara is 
significant, because it shows how the 
Anglo-Saxon overseas, and especially the 
oil man, transforms the wilds. Not only 
have those desert wastes been made into a 
land of plenty but the natives have devel- 
oped into useful citizens under Yankee and 
Canadian direction. They have become 
trained boiler makers, carpenters, electri- 

cians, locomotive engineers, chauffeurs, 
storekeepers, clerks and laboratory assist- 
ants. To house them, as well as the army 
of laborers, the International Petroleum 
Company has constructed a model town, 
which replaced the shacks that were 
eyesores on the landscape. It has a unique 
form of commission government in that it is 
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entirely administered by the natives them- 
selves. 

For the last, but by no means the least, 
chapter of this article I have reserved the 
story of a North American institution 
which in many respects is the most exten- 
sive and best known perhaps. of all our 
South American interests, not only in Peru 
but throughout the whole west coast. I 
mean the house of Grace. Just as the 
Meiggs railroad opened up a new world of 
wealth, so has this firm, with its mills, 
banks, fleets, plantations and branches, 
been a tremendous factor in the develop- 
ment of commerce between the two Amer- 
icas. So ramified are its connections that it 
is difficult to know where to begin an ac- 
count of them. 

The beginning was both romantic and 
picturesque. Back in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century James Grace, a 
well-to-do Irish landowner, lived with a 
considerable family at Queenstown, in the 
County Cork. His oldest son, William R., 
the future merchant prince, early evinced a 
keen interest in America. He got his first 
impression by consorting with Yankee sail- 
ors in the port of his home town. At the 
age of fourteen he ran away on a sailing 
vessel, but came back after a year at sea. 

The chain of events which led to the 
establishment of what is today one of our 
greatest enterprises overseas began in 1851, 
when James Grace was invited to take an 
Irish colony to Peru to work on two large 
estates—Villagas and La Legua—situated 
between Lima and Callao. Irish immi- 
grants were chosen and Grace sailed with 
200, including most of his family. Among 
them was William R. 

Farming in Peru was not what it was 
cracked up to be. Labor conditions were 
hard and fever and ague racked the colo- 
nists. In a few years the community was 
dissolved and most of the immigrants went 
home. Others, including the Graces, re- 
mained to try their fortune in the new land. 
At that time John Bryce, who had come 
out from Scotland, and who had established 
a shipping and supply business at Callao, 
became friendly with the Grace family and 
took William R. into his concern as em- 
ploye. Previously the latter had set up 
shop for himself in a shanty. 

William R. Grace was made a partner 
and when John Bryce returned to his native 
home the young Irishman was put in charge 
of the branch in Lima. The firm soon be- 
came Bryce, Grace & Co. Subsequently it 
was changed to Grace Brothers & Co., with 
the advent of Michael P. Grace, a brother 
of William, who had come out from Ireland. 


Faith in the West Coast 


The house of Grace was now launched. 
One of its specialties was ship supplies. Al- 
though William R. Grace was not then a 
United States citizen, he rendered the 
country of his future adoption a conspicuous 
service during our Civil War. Both the 
British and native business concerns in 
Peru refused to extend credit to the United 
States warships which stopped at Callao 
for supplies. Grace unreservedly placed 
the resources of his firm at the disposal of 
the United States Navy. 

William R. Grace had unbounded faith 
in the future of the west coast and he trans- 
lated that faith into action. Soon he had 
branch houses in Valparaiso, Santiago and 
Concepcién. Before long the firm controlled 
a large share of foreign shipping on the 
Southern Pacific. In the late 60’s it be- 
came agent for the guano islands, from 
which the Peruvian Government obtained 
a large portion of its revenue in the form of 
export taxes. This led the Graces into 
banking, which later became and continues 
to be an important end of their business. 
William R. Grace knew all there was to 
know about guano, because, as an employe 
of John Bryce, he had been stationed on a 
supply ship at Chincha Island, where im- 
mense guano deposits were located. 

The guano business not only added to the 
fortunes of the house but indirectly pro- 
vided William R. Grace with the romance 
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Watch This 


Column 


CARL LAEMMLE 


Universal has not become 


a part of any merger or combina- 
tion because I can’t see where it will 
benefit the great army of moving-picture 
fans. On the contrary, I believe it will 
operate distinctly to their disadvantage ~ 
and eventually increase their cost of en- 
tertainment. 


This is one industry which 


can’t be organized into a trust 
without irreparable injury to its patrons 
and to the owners of moving-picture 
theatres. Keen competition is the very 
life-blood of entertainment, and the real 
inspiration to better pictures and the right 
kind of development. 


I prefer that UNIVERSAL 
shall be absolutely free from 


“entangling alliances” so that it may de- 
vote all its energies to pleasing the people 
and helping the theatre-owner to improve 
his programs. If the formation of a trust 
would create better pictures and lower 
the cost to the public, I would be strong 
for it. But it can’t—and won’t—do these 
things, hence I prefer to be independent 
so that they can be done. 


Ever since I have been pro- 


ducing moving-pictures, I have 
catered to the public at large, and by re- 
maining entirely free, I can go on as be- 
fore, making the kind of pictures the 
people want, charging only a reasonable 
profit and taking my cue from public 
opinion rather than from a group of men. 


I want UNIVERSAL’S 


friends to know my position. I 
want the owners everywhere to feel that 
the help I have given them in the past 
will continue uninterruptedly. All the 
brains I have will be given to making 
better pictures, choosing the best stories 
from the best authors, selecting the best 
players and the best directors and adher- 
ing only to the small legitimate profit 
which has characterized UNIVERSAL 


from the beginning. 


Am I right or wrong? A 
letter from YOU will be ap- 


preciated. 
(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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through your battery dealer anywhere 
in U.S. A. 12 cells in a one piece at- 
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hard rubber case. Neat—compact— 
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value, and ata money saving low price. 


Mystery Out — Prices Down 


There is no mystery in building a good 
storage battery for car orradio. Any well 
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that basically the cost of producing stor- 
age batteries in any of the large and 
reliable battery factories in the U.S. is 
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is standard. NATIONAL prices are 
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of his life. To the guano islands came a 
steady procession of ships from all over the 
world. Among the sailing craft that put in 
there was a stout bark owned and com- 
manded by Capt. George W. Gilchrist, a 
downeaster from Thomaston, Maine. On 
one of his trips he was accompanied by his 
daughter Lillius. 

Upon young Grace’s return from his first 
visit to the Gilchrist vessel he said to an 
associate, “‘I have seen the only girl I will 
ever marry.” 

When William R. Grace set his mind to 
a task it was usually achieved. The young 
lady, though obviously impressed, made it 
plain that if her admirer was to become her 
husband it would be back in Maine and 
not in far-away Peru. She returned with 
her father. Shortly thereafter William R. 
Grace appeared on the home scene and 
wooed and won the girl of his choice, who 
afterward exerted a powerful influence in 
his life by reason of her character and 
judgment. 

In those early days the drafts of the 
Grace house were ornamented with the 
figure of a woman printed in green ink. 
The standing of the house was such that, 
combined with its powerful connections in 
the United States and Europe, there was 
always a demand and unhesitating accept- 
ance of the draft with the green lady in 
times of financial stress in Peru. 

The War of the Pacific, waged between 
Peru and Bolivia on one hand and Chile on 
the other, left Peru in desperate circum- 
stances. The Grace firm, whose interests 
were so closely interwoven with those of 
the national government, was swept clean 
and it became necessary to rebuild the 
structure almost from the foundation. The 
old connections existed and it was not many 
years before it was stronger than ever. It 
was about this time that Grace & Co. in 
Chile was established. 


Taking Over a National Debt 


Between 1866 and 1885 Peru incurred a 
bonded indebtedness, mainly with British 
security holders, aggregating, with interest, 
$200,000,000. Part of this debt grew 
out of the construction of the Central 
and Southern railways. Chaos for the 
country impended when, in 1887, the 
Grace firm was asked by the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment to bring about a settlement. 

M. P. Grace, who was then in charge in 
South America, formulated a plan by which 
the railroads were turned over to the bond- 
holders in payment of the debt. In turn, 
his firm agreed to develop the railroads, 
mineral, chemical, guano and other re- 
sources of the country for a period of sixty- 
six years. The result was the formation of 
the Peruvian Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in London. On account of their con- 
nection with this transaction, it became 
necessary for the Graces toestablisha branch 
in the British capital. The outstanding fea- 
ture of this deal was that a private firm 
not only was called in to save the financial 
honor of the nation but the house itself, for 
all practical purposes, assumed the burden 
of a national debt that by this time 
amounted to $250,000,000. 

Meanwhile William R. Grace had been 
compelled to go to New York for the bene- 
fit of his health. The sojourn marked the 
organization by him of W. R. Grace & Co., 
which became associated with the South 
American enterprises owned by the family. 
He also began to loom large in local and na- 
tional politics. One of his first steps was to 
become an American citizen. He served 
two terms as mayor of New York and con- 
tributed largely to the nomination and 
election of Grover Cleveland as President. 
The favorite son of the Empire State origi- 
nally was David B. Hill. Grace believed 
Cleveland had the better chance and can- 
vassed the whole United States in his favor. 

In Peru, which is still the nerve center of 
the business, the concern owns a sugar es- 
tate of 28,000 acres in the Chichima Valley 
and operates two cotton mills, where the 
native-grown cotton, an excellent staple, 
is spun, woven, bleached and dyed in a 
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variety of cloths which find their way to 
consumption through the Grace merchan- 
dising organization. 

The Grace organization in Chile is an- 
other network of trading houses, port op- 
erations, cotton, sugar and woolen mills. 
Among other innovations it established 
Chile’s first chain of grocery stores at San- 
tiago under the title of Almacenes Eco- 
nomicas, which means economical stores. 
A separate corporation, the International 
Machinery Company, staffed by American 
engineers, handles the more technical lines. 
It is teaching the Chilean how to do it 
electrically, which means an expanding 
market for our electrical supplies in a 
country which the Germans for years re- 
garded as their pet preserve in this line. 

The Grace firm not only functions as 
merchant in the shipment of nitrates—one 
of the two most important Chilean prod- 
ucts—which are used as fertilizer and in 
the manufacture of explosives, but produces 
them as well. Its oficina, as the nitrate 
plant is called, is located not far from 
Iquique, near the first nitrate field to be 
operated commercially. 


The Graces in Peru 


As in Peru, the Graces have influenced 
Chilean railway construction, because in 
1910 they completed the great line across 
the Cordilleras which is known as the 
Trans-Andes Railroad. Thismadeathrough 
system from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires 
possible. 

The Grace marine interests require a 
section all their own; first, because through 
their port facilities—they have an organi- 
zation in every port—you get a view of a 
characteristic phase of life and work on the 
west coast; second, because the lines that 
fly the house flag have influenced trade re- 
lations between the two continents. 

Although the long even swell of the Pa- 
cific makes the ocean voyage to South 
America about as free from distressing mo- 
tion as any journey in the world, the almost 
complete lack of natural harbors necessi- 
tates the loading and discharge of cargo by 
lighters. Instead of going alongside piers, 
as is the practice on other coasts, steamers 
moor to buoys, and barges tie up opposite 
each hatch. 

Hence what is known as bay work is a 
highly specialized branch of the shipping 
business on the west coast. Directly a ves- 
sel comes to anchor the lighters are towed 
out and the discharge of cargo begins. Only 
the roughest seas are permitted to interfere 
with work. Except when so-called surf 
days are declared, the lighters persist on 
the job and cargo is handled under condi- 
tions which would seem impossible to those 
accustomed to load and discharge in land- 
locked harbors. 

The freight is hoisted out of the hold and 
swung over the side and down into a lighter 
rising, falling and banging against the side 
of the ship in a manner which makes it 
seem uncertain whether the cargo will be 
dropped into the barge or into the sea. But 
there is little to fear. The marvel of it is 
that the small amount of breakage and loss 
compares very favorably with that where 
ships unload at a pier. During the war, 
when freight rates were so high, phenome- 
nal records were made in the handling of 
nitrate and copper. Bulky heavy lifts of lo- 
comotives and machinery are handled with 
startling skill and safety. The Peruvian 
and Chilean fleteros, or lightermen, corre- 
sponding to stevedores in other parts of the 
globe, have a much harder job than their 
counterparts in the United States. They 
are adept watermen. 

Passengers must undergo the same ex- 
perience as freight, which often makes de- 
barkation at all ports except Valparaiso a 
real adventure. You use a launch or a row- 
boat in order to get ashore. If the sea is 
unruly, you must make a quick and certain 
step from the ship’s ladder or you are liable 
to get an involuntary bath and also lose 
your hand luggage. At Mollendo, the i 
way to Southern Peru, it is sometimes i 
possible for people to board the shore-going 


craft and they are hoisted from 
an aerial basket. 

The first steamship line that fi 
Grace flag from New York throu 
Strait of Magellan was back in th 
when the only water route from ] 
and the east coast of the United St 
the west coast of South went il 
way. Most of these vessels went 
islands and to pick up Chilean 7 

After the experiment of chara 
vessels, the Grace house decided ip j 
build four steamers, which was 
of a bold move, because the carg 
ties of that day scarcely pro 
port them. Aside from nitrates, 
there was little homeward ear, 
pect. These four vessels were 
of the present-day Grace lines 
ate twenty-one steamers with a 
nage of 160,000. This list does 1 
various chartered craft. } 


Saving Transportation Tim 


As American shipping laws made ii 
tically impossible for Yankee ships si 
fully to compete with foreign lir 
vessels of the Grace fleet, like those of) 
every other North American shipp} 
terprise in the foreign trade, were fir 
under the British ensign. In the earl 
of the World War several were su) 
German submarines. As soon as oul 
ping regulations permitted, the Grae 
was transferred to the American flag 

To meet the conditions created | 
Panama Canal, which brought 
Chile closer in point of time to the 1 
States, a Grace passenger line to the 
coast was established. The contrac 
been placed when the United Stat 
tered the war. Such construction a 
been done was commandeered b 
United States Shipping Board. Four 
were placed in service as military or 
transports, while the fifth was alloy 
operate for Shipping Board accour 
tween New York and Valparaiso duri 
war, mainly to bring back the nitrati 
copper so essential to munitions. Th 
sel was the first American passenger 
in regular service from the United | 
to the ports of Chile and Peru. 

To realize the revolution that has 
brought about in trade intercourse wi 
once-remote west coast of South An 
you need only recall that fifty yeai 
sailing vessels required from three 1 
months, according to conditions of 
and weather, to make the trip arow 
Horn. Even as late as 1914 the tr 
from New York to Valparaiso via P: 
would take one steamer to Panam 
other to Callao and a third to Valp 
With intervening waits for boats, th 
ney often took as long as forty-five d 

Today the trip from New York t 
paraiso by way of the Panama Canali 
teen days, and this includes stops at 
and many other minor ports. The bi 
to be emphasized in connection Wi 
annihilation of time is that our 
trade on the west coast has been 
stimulated. Moreover, the mere 
sured of regular deliveries of 
is enabled to operate with smaller ¢ 
Those who were formerly required 
a six months’ stock can now, with ar 
freight service, carry on business wit 
the capital formerly required. ; 

Incidentally, it is worth pointing ot 
from Buenos Aires across the South J 
can continent byrail and thence to Ne 
by sea is some 200 miles shorter thi 
direct route from the capital of Arg 
to New York by water. This is due 
fact that nearly all the South Am 
continent lies east of a line drawn fro! 
York almost directly south to Valp: 

Though we have made our presence 
the Republic of Peru, yet geograp! 
and commercially it is merely the out 
a larger advance elsewhere in South A 
which is now to be unfolded. 


Tg 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a § 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
America. The next will be devoted to cH 
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“Quite the contrary has proved true,” she 
declared. “‘If I can go out to dinner and sit 
next to a man who has started life as a 
coal miner or a street-car conductor and by 
his own efforts has made a great fortune, I 
can be sure of an interesting conversation. 
Provided,’’ she amended quickly, “their 
wives are not near enough to scowl at them 
if they are natural and simple. Their wives 
are usually the ones who want to pretend 
they are aristocrats of the Old World type, 
and who employ genealogists to draw pretty 
family trees for them after the millions have 
been made.” 

“Yes,” agreed her husband. “Do you 
remember the other day when we were 
lunching with that interesting man? My 
wife,” he explained, “‘had just succeeded in 
getting him to tell us some very entertain- 
ing stories about the pioneer days and his 
work in the mines, when suddenly his wife 


| gave him a most dreadful look, and he shut 
| up, as one says, like a clam.” 


‘““Women are responsible for most pre- 
tentiousness,”’ said the only man whose 
wife was not present. ‘‘ Moreover, most 
women lack the true spirit of hospitality.” 

He went on to expand his theory. ‘‘ What, 
for example, does the average woman think 
about when she’s giving a party? Let’s say 


_ she’s decided to invite twelve people to din- 


ner—informally, as she says. First of all, 
does she invite any of them because she 
really wants them? Probably not. She’ll 
say, ‘We really must ask the Count and 
Countess of We’ve dined there twice 
this winter since they’ve come here. I know 
they’re bores, but we must do it. No, I 
won’t ask Lady B again. She gave a 
large luncheon the other day, and although 
she was indebted to me, she didn’t ask me.’ 
Andsoit goes. Finally, however, they are all 
invited, in this perfunctory and inhospi- 
table way. And what then is her concern? 
To see that the flowers are well arranged 
and there are several out-of-season deli- 
cacies on the menu, and that the drawing- 
rooms are dusted. Now none of these 


| things have to do with true hospitality. 


They might be permissible if they were in- 
cidental, but treated seriously they destroy 
the real purpose of entertaining.” 

“What do you think—what do most men 
think—this purpose should be?” 


Ain Atmosphere of Relaxation 


“To produce a comfortable, relaxing 
atmosphere,” he answered promptly. 
“Whether the tablecloth is of damask or 
lace or the terrapin is served before or after 
the roast is of no particular consequence. 
That’s why the best housekeepers are often 


| the worst hostesses. On the other hand, the 


casual informal housekeepers often give the 
most successful parties.” 

His dissertation provoked a spontaneous 
chorus of approval from the other men, and 
more reluctant assent from their wives. In 
the ensuing discussions, the two types of 
successful hosts were delineated. 

As he said, nothing is more fatal to the 
pleasure of one’s guests than too strict at- 
tention to the material details of entertain- 
ment. Good food correctly served may be 
a pleasant accompaniment of any dinner, 
but if instead of being an accompaniment 
it is intended to be its real purpose, the 
party is doomed to-failure. This is the rea- 
son bachelors’ parties are often so suc- 
cessful. 

A man of my acquaintance, whose din- 
ners ‘are internationally famous, is always 
amused when he hears his women guests 
say, ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful how well he enter- 
tains in spite of being a bachelor?”’ 

Another man, who enjoys the informal 
companionship of congenial friends, usually 
entertains most successfully when his wife 
is on her annual trip to a certain European 
spa. His wife, who is an excellent house- 
keeper, but an inept hostess, was particu- 
larly astonished by one party which he 
gave recently during her absence. He had 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


invited several very distinguished people, 
including a minor royalty and a famous 
officeholder, and several women whose 
names are synonymous with smart society. 

““You had ten people for Sunday lunch- 
eon and used the kitchen china!” she ques- 
tioned, aghast. 

““Nobody knew the difference!” he de- 
clared. ‘‘I asked , the pianist, and he 
happened to feel like playing, so we had 
the piano moved into the dining room. 
They came at half-past one and stayed until 
‘six o’clock.”’ 

Many women are also able to produce an 
atmosphere of informality and relaxation, 
but the first requisite disqualifies many 
others. It demands that the hostess herself 
be relaxed and at ease. If guests are late in 
arriving, or for some reason the butler does 
not announce dinner as soon as she thinks 
he should, or the cocktails are too warm 
and the soup too cold, she must appear to 
take no notice. If she apologizes or explains 
or even casts an anxious glance toward the 
servants, her self-consciousness is apt to 
spread to her guests and that awful chill 
descend upon those gathered together pre- 
sumably for pleasant companionship. On 
the other hand, if the hosts, whether they 
are kings or queens or just Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, seem to be enjoying themselves, al- 
most any guest will fall in line. 


One Test of a Successful Party 


In addition to using this method of cre- 
ating a pleasant, unstrained atmosphere, 
there are hostesses who have become fa- 
mous by initiating the conversation and 
drawing out their guests by positive means. 

To perfect this technic, however, requires 
such skill that it is fraught with dangers. 
Two women who have achieved distinction 
through this method, one in a European 
capital and the other in an American city, 
happen to be friends of mine. 

One of these two had by chance been 
thrown for many years in the society of un- 
usually prominent people. Due to her hus- 
band’s achievements she had been hostess 
to countless men in public life—diplomats, 
artists, literary men, minor royalty, scien- 
tists. And she says that she gradually 
evolved a system by which she would ask 
only one or two eminent persons at a time, 
and then fill in with a few good listeners. 
She tried never to have more than ten 
guests in all, so that there might be general 
conversation. Then after the first few min- 
utes of preliminaries she would ask the 
guest, around whom the party centered, a 
carefully thought-out question designed to 
stimulate him to talk of his own accom- 
plishments. Such was her skill that she 
never failed. Her parties became famous, 
for both the celebrities and the listeners 
came away feeling they had had an unusu- 
ally delightful privilege. 

After her husband’s death, however, she 
ceased being in official life, and the char- 
acter of her guests changed. She had less 
and less opportunity to entertain people of 
public importance. Nevertheless, she had 
grown so accustomed to this manner of 
being hostess that she kept it up even when 
the achievements of the people whom she 
tried to draw out were not of great conse- 
quence. Unless her guests were arrant 
egotists, they were embarrassed by her de- 
sire to make them monopolize the conversa- 
tion; the other guests, moreover, had no 
interest in listening to the recital of medi- 
ocre accomplishments. Her parties, which 
had once been so brilliant, finally became 
tiresome, through exactly the same proc- 
ess. For she had forgotten that the sine qua 
non of this procedure was a guest of honor 
who could talk entertainingly on affairs of 
general interest. 

The other hostess, to whose delightful 
house in Europe throng people of varios 
nationalities and diversified interests, ac- 
complishes the more difficult feat of draw- 
ing out reserved and inexpressive guests 
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rather than the professional cony 
alist. This she does, not of course 
questions, nor in fact by any 
sire to make them talk, but 
topics of interest, which are 
form of hypothetical questio 
human conduct. In this w 
guests who are usually shy s 
come so excited by the ensuing ¢ 
that they forget themselves en 

“My test of a successful pa: 
clares, ‘‘is that everybody w 
one time, if possible, and say t 
never said before, and tell 
thought they’d never tell any. 

Her method depends larg 
great skill and tact, but its s 
somewhat upon her choice of 
although it is generally ackno 
entertaining is an art, it is so 
gotten that there is also an 
entertained. One guest who 
has sometimes spoiled the 
dozen other congenial people 
the jarring note is struck thro 
experience. A newcomer whe 
touch with the interests of a 
which he or she is thrown will s 
feel that he has nothing to co 
realizing that the first requisite to g 
versation is an eager listener. 
happens that when the other gu 
and amusing, one person 
woman—will remain austere 
proving, chillingly aloof from tl 

“But to me the most anno 
guests is the aggressive egoti 
an English hostess of much exp 
mean the sort of person who 1 
monopolizing the conversation 
any interruptions.”’ 

“Yes, yes, and the profe 
teller,’”’ her husband agreed. 
the one thing I found fault w 
American hospitality—delightf 
in every other respect—was 
among your men of relating 
anecdotes, many of which one | 
before. And then the other 
scarcely able to wait until th 
finished so that they could 1 
story which would cap the first.” 


“ce 


The Perfect Gue 4 


“That’s not conversation,” s 
lishwoman firmly, ‘and no one, 
to say, enjoys it, except the spea 

Once a guest has seized the reir 
versation and is galloping away W 
requires great finesse on the par 
to maneuver him into relin 
Sometimes it cannot be done, 
what resourcefulness is brought 

A woman of my acquaintance, 
minor official position in a Europe 
ital, is so much in demand as a dinné 
that many people have wondered 4 
reason. Other women, not so soug 
are as attractive looking and as Vv 
and many others have higher 
more sparkling conversation. Ye 
ner of people invite her, weeks 
order to insure her presence at pa 
or small. Not long ago we happens 
dining at the same embassy, and 
our hostess, who takes entertainil 
seriously, explained her invaluable | 

“She is the most satisfactory | 
know,” she declared, looking acer 
long drawing-room to the corner ii 
open fire where the object of our c¢ 
tion was talking to the most difficult 
woman guests. ‘‘ No matter where 
nor whomshesits next to, she alwa 
herself. Everyone likes to talk to 
heard her talk boat racing with 
boy as if she lived for nothing else 
turn the next moment and discuss 
French poets with the man on 
side with equal enthusiasm. S 
genius for knowing what people enj 
ing about.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The hostess sighed. ‘‘It seems obvious 
that guests should adapt themselves to 
their neighbors, I suppose; but how few of 
them do it! I had a dinner last week that 
I’m still furious about. I had asked only 
ten people and I had planned a nice, infor- 
mal party. But at the last moment my 
husband asked me to include a man who 
was here on some important business mat- 
ter. And, my dear, he insisted upon dis- 
cussing politics with the woman next him, 
and he got really angry! The whole atmos- 
phere was electric, and do what I could 
I could never entirely straighten it out. 
Everyone felt uncomfortable.” 

‘In addition to the dull guests and the ag- 
gressive guests who may mar the most care- 
fully planned hospitality, there are also in 
every group, in all parts of the world, the 
guests who make a habit of being late. 
Their lateness, moreover, eventually be- 
comes a source of pride to them, due to that 
curious twisted egoism which causes some 
women to boast that they cannot add or 
multiply. Another phenomenon of habitual 
unpunctuality is that it is rarely indulged in 
by the guests of distinction. 

At an official dinner of thirty people, for 
instance, twenty-eight will arrive within a 
few minutes of each other. Then, varying 
from twenty to forty-five minutes, the last, 
and very often the most obscure of the 
guests, will comein. Often they give no ex- 
cuse; if they do, they show little originality, 
and usually say their motor has broken 
down or that they misunderstood the hour. 

When invitations are given by telephone, 
as they often are now even for quite large 
parties—although not, of course, official 
ones—there is always a chance of real mis- 
understanding. In England a note or some- 
times a post card is usually sent a day or 
two before the event, headed ‘‘To remind,”’ 
with the hour and date clearly stated. To 
this is added the information so often de- 
sired as to whether the men shall wear 
formal evening dress or dinner jackets. 
Only they substitute the terser phrases, 
“white tie”’ or ‘black tie.” 


Guests Who are Always Late 


A good many hostesses who entertain 
frequently deliberately state a different 
hour to each group of guests. I remember 
a large party in Washington given by a 
highly successful hostess, who had set her 
dinner hour at half-past eight. After a 
good many experiences she had finally de- 
termined to try a new system. The invita- 
tions of the most unpunctual of her guests 
stated eight o’clock. Those who were 
always a few minutes behind time were 
told quarter-past eight, and only to those 
who were sure to be prompt was the real 
hour divulged. As a result of her plan, 
everyone arrived at the same hour, and 
the dinner could be served promptly, for 
the first time, she declared, for several 
years. 

It is not only that the actual dinner or 
luncheon may be marred by half an hour’s 
delay, but that the period of waiting which 
the punctual guests are forced to undergo is 
rarely more than a perfunctory and rather 
stilted interchange. The hosts cannot help 
feeling annoyance and perhaps anxiety as 


to whether the missing guests have mis-’ 


understood the date or the hour; the guests 
regret their own efforts to be on time, and 
when the professional Jate-comers finally 
arrive, the atmosphere is sometimes over- 
strained. The only remedy, if the guests 
are known to make a habit of lateness, is 
either to follow the plan of the Washington 
hostess and tell them an earlier hour, or 
not to wait for them. If this latter method 
were carried out a few times, unpunctual- 
ity as a deliberate practice would wane. 
Guests of unusual attractiveness have 
sometimes been deliberately removed from 
the lists of strict hostesses who have been 
offended by their lateness. 

“Never be late for luncheon and never 
be early for dinner,” is a social ma xim 
which suggests another habit sometimes 
distressing to the plans of the host. 


A ugust 


“At every large party we ha 
given,”’ Lord Curzon said one eyenj 
we were discussing the technic of of 
tertaining, “someone has arrived 
half an hour before the time state 
invitation. But after many years 
rience I have learned to expect it, 
am always prepared. In my Lena 
I have a good many pictures of inte 
various souvenirs which people en 
ing, so I usually show these thing 
early guests and thus avoid the stil 
versation of most hosts whose eye 
evitably fixed upon the door.” 

This reminded me of an amusing 
ence at our embassy in Rome, yw] 
curred at our first large reception, 
or five hundred people were exp 
had been necessary to work out. 
which they would spread then | 
fortably through the several rooms 
remain crowded in the first receptig 
We suggested to the members of th 
staff, who were assisting us, that o 
device to further this end would be 
vey the idea to the guests who. 
move on from the receiving 
might interest them to see the b 
Greek marble head which was at 
end of the third room. 

The plan seemed to work iit 
But when the reception was almo; 
end and only a handful of people re} 
we perceived a woman standing ; 


the large drawing-room. 


To Talk orto Eat 


Thinking that she might just h 
rived, I went over to her and aske 
would have tea. 

“Oh, I’ve had my tea,’’ she answ 

As she still stood there, I determ 
try the scheme of moving her. “W 
you like to see the lovely Greek hea 
gallery?” 

She looked at me and shook hi 
firmly. “No, thank you!” shi 
‘Seven different people have taker 
to see that Greek head!” , 

Another theory held by Lord ( 
who was an excellent host and. 
skillful as a guest, concerned the | 
people to talk to their dinner or lu 
partners, regardless of whether orn 
found them interesting. On this sz 
casion he looked across his table and 
with disapproval a man and a 
seated next each other who were 
eating their excellent food and not §| 
one word to each other. The man 
Oriental diplomat and the girl a de 
person, usually full of sparkling co 
tion. 

“He ought to be talking to her ev 
speaks Chinese and she answers | 
garian and neither can understand 
the other says!’ declared the host. 

This is the point of view held, I! 
more by the English and Americal 
by any other people. Generally sp 
we maintain that people are asked 
or lunch not so much to eat as in 0 
talk together. 

A Frenchman said, apropos of # 
ory, ‘‘Certainly in England, where t 
is so execrable, they must have live 
versation in order not to think of # 
or wine. In France we like an oppo 
to appreciate our cuisine. Yes, W 
talking together—there are no peo} 
enjoy it more—but not necessarily 
moment we are savoring some fame 
or tasting some wine of rare vintag' 

It is true that people who care f 
as such pay much less attention to 0 
ventional idea that if guests do n 
every moment during a meal they 
ing in enjoyment. In fact, I kno 
tinental hostesses who resent in 
chatter while their chefs’ efforts are! 
and the distinguished products 0 
wine cellars are gulped down b 
sentences as if they were common 

The difficulties of eating and 
wisely at one and the same time aré 
vious that some men in publie li 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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| 
Gard Six and Packard 
=it both are furnished in 
ehody types, four open 
insix enclosed. Packard 
“rs welcome the buyer 
| prefers to purchase 
v Yackard out of income 
nad of from capital, 


_— 
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The Packard Six Five-Passenger Sedan is illustrated —$2585 at Detroit 


HERE are those who will appreciate 
the significance of this— 


that, in voting on a number of questions, 
the members of this year’s senior class at 
Princeton have chosen Packard as the car 
they hope to own. 


Truly, Packard is the car of youth. 


Few there are who deliberately court the 
company of Father Time, helping him on- 
ward by adopting the garments of age. 


Let those who want to grow old select 
old fashioned motor cars—the others 
will drive 


the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. 


PACKARD 


ASK .THE MAN WHO OWNS 


ONE 
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He stropped 
a new blade 
and it changed 
his whole idea 


about shaving 


[s many men he had always 
said “Why should I bother 
to strop my blades when new 
blades are so cheap?” 


To him a new blade meant a good 
shave. To be sure the second, 
third and fourth shaves were not 
so good, but he got by. 


One day on a Pullman he got out 
anew blade, and was unwrapping 
it when his friend Putney showed 
him his Twinplex and offered to 
strop the new blade. 


That first shave with a new blade, 
Twinplexed, was an eye opener to him. 
He admitted to Putney that never before 
had he had such a wonderful shave 
with a new blade. 


Of course he bought a Twinplex when 
he got home, and now every shave is 
like that first one—caressingly smooth. 


To his surprise and delight he finds 
that a blade when stropped regularly on 
Twinplex holds its original keenness for 
weeks and weeks. He shaves in less 
time, has a cleaner shave and has more 
than saved the cost of his Twinplex. 


If you want to know the joy of a real 
shave get a Twinplex. The best stores 
all over the world sell Twinplex. Guar- 
anteed to give 10 years of wonderful 
shaving. 


Stropped Blade Free 


Name your razor and we’llsend you, free, 
a new blade Twinplexed. We would 
like to show you what real shaving is. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1608 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York 


Chicago 


Montreal London 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
attend dinners or luncheons of official or 
business importance, where their words will 
be sharply considered, make a practice of 
eating before they go. In this way they are 
able to center their entire attention upon 
the conversation. 

This idea was carried to a picturesque 
extreme in Japan under the shogunate. 
Men invited to a dinner party—and of 
course only men were invited—always 
dined at home first. At the house of their 
host they sat and talked, with no mention 
of food, until such hour as it was considered 
proper to leave. At the door, as they 
donned their outer wraps, each guest was 
presented with a series of charming boxes, 
fastened together. In these boxes were 
rare and delicate dishes, prepared with a 
view to being consumed the next day at 
home by the guest and his wife and chil- 
dren! 

In this way each dinner gave pleasure for 
two days, and the families of the guests 
bidden to dine must have rejoiced in the 
popularity of their male representatives. In 
fact this probably furnishes the only ex- 
ample in history of men’s dinners of which 
their wives really approved. 

Another Oriental custom based upon 
much the same theory, though differently 
applied, is that of having professional en- 
tertainers—singers or dancers or players 
upon the samisen—perform while the meal 
is being served. In this way the guests are 
freed from the necessity of trying to talk 
and eat at the same time. 

On the other hand, particularly among 
people who are normally restrained rather 
than voluble, it is helpful to have some me- 
chanical process such as eating, which 
tends to make them less self-conscious. For 
this purpose the institution of tea is ideal. 
Except in England, where it is merely one 
of the four meals of a routine day, people 
are not usually seriously concerned with 
eating and drinking on this occasion, yet it 
furnishes a pleasant and often stimulating 
basis for fluid conversation. 

“Tf I were running courts,” a young 
embassy secretary said after a few expe- 
riences in attending receptions at one, “I’d 
have the queen pour tea with her own 
hands for each person she has to receive in 
private audience. Maybe my suggestion 
would be lese majesty, but if it could be 
carricd out it certainly would help to break 
the ice!” 

He scid that he spoke of this idea to the 
queen’s scn, when the latter was complain- 
ing of the Cficulty royalty had when they 
wanted informal human contacts with the 
outside world. 


Punishing the Young Prince 


“Tt began when I first went away to 
school,” said the young prince. “ Most jof 
the boys of the sort I liked seemed to avoid 
me. One of the things they apparently 
resented was that no matter what I did I 
was never punished. 
master wrote my father and asked him 
what he should do with me. My father 
telegraphed back, ‘Beat him whenever he 
needs it.’ After that I was much more pop- 
ular with the master and the boys too. 

“Since I’ve left school,’”’ he went on, 
“T’ve felt most of the time as if a thousand 
pairs of eyes were upon me, no matter what 
I did. If I go toa ball and dance with any 
girl more than once, just because she’s a 
good dancer or unusually pretty, all the 
gossips begin to say I’m going to marry her. 
If I don’t dance with anyone, they say I am 
spoiled. No matter what I do someone 
notices it and talks about it.” 

One of our diplomats accredited to a 
European court became very popular with 
the children of the royal household. 

““What’s the secret of their fondness for 
you?”’ someone asked him. 

“T treat them just the way I treat ordi- 
nary children,’’ he answered. 

As a matter of fact he was also very much 
liked by the king and queen. 

“Because he regards us as human beings 
and not as puppets,’’ the queen said to some- 


Finally the head’ 
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one. “If you only knew how refreshing 
that was!” 

Apparently in some courts the rebellion 
felt by the younger members of the royal 
family dulls as they grow older, and as a 
result of being always on parade they ac- 
quire a formal and ceremonious manner 
which becomes second nature. They learn 
that the average audience prefers elegance 
to simplicity, and this they furnish. Gra- 
ciousness may be part of hauteur, and the 
two form the storybook conception of regal 
bearing. 

Conversation of royalty must perforce 
become stilted, too, in the endless brief and 
meaningless contacts their position de- 
mands they shall have with the outside 
world. 

Moreover, as they have learned, the 
merest word they utter is apt to be quoted 
and misquoted, so it is not strange that un- 
less they are talking to tested friends they 
keep firmly to the weather and other topics 
of safe banality. 

Who has not known the person who 
rushes excitedly away from a brief inter- 
view with royalty, eager to repeat to any- 
one who will listen every word uttered? 

They begin in a lowered voice, ‘‘The 
king said to me in confidence, ‘I think we’ll 
have an early spring.’”’ 


The Queen’s Blunder 


An amusing story about current royalty 
concerns a young princess who was lunching 
with the queen of another country. There 
had been, of course, other formal occasions 
on which they had met, but on this par- 
ticular one Her Majesty had asked the girl 
to lunch en famille. 

The dining room in the palace was large. 
The table seemed vast and the spaces be- 
tween the four or five people were wide. 
Many servants in livery were in constant 
attention. The princess was shy. 
~ During the first course they talked of the 
weather. During the entrée they spoke of 
the picture galleries and other places of 
decorous amusement. Then conversation 
began to lag. 

The queen said lightly, ‘‘And how is your 
mother now?” 

As she had asked the princess this ques- 
tion on each of the other occasions they had 
been together, there was no novelty in the 
answer that her mother was well. 

Nevertheless, the royal hostess went au- 
tomatically through the family list, and the 
guest answered again concerning the health 
and activities of each one. 

Suddenly the princess had an idea. She 
remembered a letter she had received that 
day from her grandmother, a charming, 
vigorous person who had sent messages to 
the queen. 

“My grandmother ——”’ she began, but 
the queen interrupted her. 

“Ah, yes, your poor grandmother. Let 
mesee .. . just how long is it since the 
dear old lady died?” 

The princess declared afterward that this 
inexcusable blunder on the part of the 
queen had been the only bright spot in the 
long-drawn-out luncheon. 

Her grandmother, to whom of course she 
gleefully repeated the incident, was greatly 
incensed—not, she declared, simply because 
her existence had so plainly ceased to mat- 
ter to the queen, but because it proved that 
the royal hostess had taken no real interest 
in her guest. Her hospitality had been 
mechanical and not personal. 

This is the keynote of the failure of many 
entertainments which have settings of great 
brilliance, but which nevertheless give little 
real pleasure to anyone. Wealth alone may 
produce great banks of hothouse flowers, 
orchestras hired at fabulous prices, gold 


plate used as covers for a hundred dinner . 


guests, and almost as many servants in liy- 
ery who serve in bewildering succession rare 
foods and wines. Yet the guests often go 
away scarcely remembering the faces of 
their hosts, discussing chiefly the amount of 
champagne consumed and the probable cost 
of the magnificent decorations. The news- 
papers announce the next day that the 


hosts have again dispensed their 
hospitality. 

But so impersonal and hotel-like 
sort of entertaining become that 
people of more than ordinarily g 
ners who do not even attempt to 
night to their hosts after such 

“They probably don’t ey 
whether I’ve come or not!” a: 
one night as we were putting o; 
in the luxurious dressing ro 
house where we had dined. “T’y 
our hostess has alphabetical 
when she wants to have a b 
simply tells her social secre’ 
guests are needed, and invita 
to every fifth person on the 
next time the alternate nam 
And for my part,’ she added 
know whether our host was 4 
not! He certainly wasn’t in the 
room when I came in, and as Is 
middle of the table, I couldn’t 
over the flowers and things toute 
I supposed he was. I asked seve 
people, and nobody seemed to kn 
care. Nobody seemed to connect 
the party at all.” 

Really successful hospitality i 
connected with the nou 


nors, and curiously enough, this i 
best accomplished when the - 
selves are concerned with the de 
tastes of the guests. 

Of a pleasantly wide range of hc 
which I happen to have enjoyed, o 
most vivid memories is of a lun 
Tokio given us by a charming old, 
baron. 

A few days before the date fixed 
vitation, his son-in-law asked my 
to lunch with him. Their conversa 
ered a wide range of subjects an 
among other things, the casual qu 
to which things in Japan interested 
My husband answered that I hac 
to see the tea ceremony performe 
it was done for the tourist, but as 
the daily customs of the count 
spoke, too, as he recalled later, 0 
joyment of the various stringe 
ments. 


The Art of Hospitalit; 


When we arrived at the beautifu 
of our host on the outskirts of the 
were welcomed most cordially, a) 
escorted by the daughter of th 
whose English was excellent, to a¢ 
room, Europeanized for the comfc 
eign guests, with hairpins and po’ 
played on the dressing table. We1 
taken out into the gardens to at 
where the other daughters in the 
quisite of Japanese kimonos gav 
That is, with the fewest possible m\ 
of their long slim fingers, they pre} 
tea and served us with delightful , 
was a stately ceremony, and it is 
its strict rules were prescribed 
ago, but nevertheless their execu’ 
made it in this particular case é 
personal interchange. 

When we went back to the ! 
luncheon we all sat down on cha’ 
we termed comfortable, even the 
radical change from habitual sittin) 
on the floor may have seemed any’ 
comfortable to our hosts. The 
consisted of Europeanized di 
eigners rarely enjoy Japanese 100( 
_ After we had talked and eaten 
time, and luncheon was drawing 
two servants went quietly over U 
of matting which separated this r¢ 
the next. This they rolled noiseles 
and revealed on a low platform 
famous performers in all Tokic 
blind singer and the other a playé 
stringed instrument. 

The wistful, beautiful music 
duced still lingers after eight year 
face of our host, when he realize 
joyment, is even more vivid. Of! 
arts, the art of hospitality whic 
perfected is perhaps destin to 
greatest pleasure. 

* | 
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Fr Teas and Parties 


Jinge Tea Biscuits with Orange 
Pekoe Tea—Oh, what an 
afternoon! 


: of the many delicious Betty 
Ecker tecipesconstantly created 
ijhe Gold Medal Kitchen (see 
ave). Kitchen-tested recipes 
. Kitchen-tested four—perfect 
nlts every time you bake! Send 
fithese recipes, Read Miss 
eker’s offer 

| 


rag 


( 


te 


tchen-tested 


new phrase with a vital new 
| meaning to every woman 


_ Half of baking success lies in your flour—how it acts in your oven. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


ORE than one-halfofall 

baking failures are direct- 

due to the flour. Because 

may not always act in the 
ame way in the oven. 


Often the same brand of flour may act differently 
tom time to time. You’ye no doubt noticed this in 
oaking certain recipes. This does not mean a flour 
3 bad. But simply that flour may be exactly the same 
hemically —yet still give you different baking results. 


So the only way a miller can be sure that his flour 
vill bake the same every time for you, is to Kitchen- 
esta sample of every batch. By baking with it him- 
~ self before he allows it to enter 
your home. 


And that is exactly why the 
Gold Medal Kitchen-test is given 
to every batch of Gold Medal 
Flour before it leaves the mills. 


What the Kitchen-test does 
to make your baking perfect 


Inourownsunnykitchenaretrained 
women—all cooking experts— 
who do nothing but bake all day 
long. Biscuits, cookies, dough- 


But the Gold Medal Kitchen- 
test on every batch of flour 
guarantees youuntform results 


Too often the same brand of flour may not always act the same 


nuts, pastries of every kind— 
everything. 

Every morning from every 
one of the huge Gold Medal 
mills come in samples of each 


batch of Gold Medal Flour milled the day before. 


If a sample does not bake exactly right—that flour 
is not allowed to go out from the mill, Every sample 
must give perfect baking results. 


This is the secret of the unusual and unvarying good- 
ness of Gold Medal Flour. This is the reason you can 
always so easily and so surely achieve with it perfect 
baking results. It always acts right. 


The Gold Medal unqualified guarantee to you 


Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your grocer 
and try it out as much as you please. 


If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried and 


‘if it does not produce the most uniform good results, 


you may at any time return the unused portion of your 
sack of flour to your grocer. He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will repay him. 


Eventually—every woman will use only Kitchen-tested 
flour. It isthe one way you can be sure that every sack 
will alwaysact the samewayinyouroven. Why not now? 
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Piaeee soe eee nn ee ene nee n nny 


My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


S we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also creating 

and testing delightful new recipes. We have printed 

all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed them in 

neat wooden boxes, A quick ready index of recipes and cook~- 
ing suggestions. 

These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us exactly 
7oc each. We will send you one for 
that price. And as fast as we create 
new recipes we mail them to you free. 
Just think —new Kitchen-tested recipes 
constantly ! 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, just send us Ioc to’ 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check thecoupon for whichever you 
desire—the sample recipesorthe com-! #4 
plete Gold Medal Home Service box. ie - 

MISS BETTY CROCKER, 


Washburn Crosby Company, Dept. 106 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ? 
OD Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold Medal 
Home Service box of Kitchen-tested 
recipes, (It is understood I receive free 
all new recipes as they are printed.) : — 
0 Enclosed find toc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 


Send coupon now, A 
new delight awaits you. 


m aeeea 


Name... 


‘OLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitrchen-teste 


ILED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF THE GOLD MEDAL KITCHEN-TESTED CAKE FLOUR, PANCAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, Interesting programs daily. Also 


cooking talks for women, 10:45 
each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
Home Service Department. 


“Service to the Northwest” 
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which contrasted—to my mind, painfully— 
with hair the color of a Victoria plum. Her 
face, which boasted good features, was 
carefully prepared with a groundwork of 
chalky white, her high cheek bones and the 
point of her chin being picked out with 
dabs of Chinese-lantern pink. A certain 
nobility of carriage and grace of movement, 
particularly in the disposition of her hands, 
which glittered with rings, rescued her ap- 
pearance from the charge of being grotesque. 

I decided at my first quick estimate 
that Mrs. Nunez-Hunter was funny without 
being vulgar; was exaggerated, but not 
entirely ridiculous. Her manner of ap- 
proach was so smooth as almost to suggest 
skating. Indeed, I would not have been 
surprised if, through lack of a brake, she 
had gone right past me and run into the 
wire fence surrounding the court. This, 
however, did not befall, for motion ceased 
as she came abreast of Philida. 

‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘how rash to be in 
the sun without a hat! Apart from danger 
of a stroke, there is the greater danger to 
one’s complexion.” 

Philida said nothing, which later I found 
out was her usual reply. Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter did not require aid in the matter of 
conversation. She did her own talking, 
having little or no interest in the remarks of 
others. 

“And who,” she asked, “might this 
young gentleman be? I don’t think we’ve 
met—no—but I dare say you’ve mentioned 
his name and I’ve forgotten it.” 

“This is Mr. Nigel Praed.” 

She repeated the name ‘“‘Praed”’ as if to 
determine what it tasted like. 

“There are no Praeds that I can remem- 
ber, although I suppose there must have 
been Praeds, or Praed Street would never 
have been so called. However, that hardly 
matters.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Philida. “It’s 
pleasant for him to get his origin sorted out. 
Perhaps the name is assumed.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter reproved her with a 
touch. 

“You see,” she explained, “‘I’ve traveled 
a great deal, Mr. Praed, and abroad one 
meets more or less everyone.”’ I bowed. 
It was the only thing todo. ‘‘My husband, 
General Hunter, was in India for a number 
of years and we were very much in with the 
viceregal set. Although of course,’’ she 
added, ‘‘that was before Lord Reading’s 
time. Then naturally, my husband, the 
Count Huerta Nunez, being in the diplo- 
matic service, one met a number of people. 
You would not have been to Seville—no? 
Our house overlooked the Alcazar.” 

“‘T have heard,”’ I said gravely, “‘they 
entertain a great many visitors there.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter looked at me in pity. 

“The Alcazar is no longer a residence, 
but a show place for tourists.” 

I affected contrition for my ignorance. 

“Travel,” she added, “‘is a great broad- 
ener of the mind.” 

I think Philida had had as much of this 
as she could stand. She said, “‘Mr. Praed 
has been all over the world. He only came 
back from the Congo a few days ago.” 

“The Congo! What a very strange place 
to select! There is practically no society 
there but more or less degenerate Belgians 
and persons on remittance. Now in South 
Africa But I don’t suppose you would 
know Cape Town.” 

“But casually,’ I replied. ‘I was there 
at the end of the Boer War and later for a 
few days, which I mostly spent dragging 
round the docks looking for a steamer to 
work a passage home in.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter looked at me with a 


quick, searching glance; but it was long, 


enough to prove that she was not entirely 
the vapid Colonial Society snob her conver- 
sation suggested. Underlying the veneer 
were a certain shrewdness and comprehen- 
sion of other people’s minds. I realized 
that she was not deceived by my apparent 
stupidity. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


‘Tn those circumstances,”’ she said coldly, 
“you would not have met the people with 
whom I was acquainted—no.”’ Then turn- 
ing to Philida as though I no longer ex- 
isted—‘“‘ Make haste, dear, and get ready. 
Mr. Boas will be calling in his car in half an 
hour.” 

I did not mean to allow myself to be 
swept aside. 

‘Miss Prothero,” I said, ‘has promised 
to join me in a bathe.” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter did not even look at 
me. 

“No,” she said with simple finality. 

It was then Philida showed the stuff she 
was made of. 

“T won’t be two minutes. 
Mrs. Hunter till I come down.”’ 

She ran into the house, leaving Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter and me alone. 

It was evident that opposition was highly 
disagreeable to the lady, and she looked at 
me as though in expectation that I would 
withdraw my claim. I, however, made no 
such move, but instead remarked how ex- 
ceedingly fortunate we were in the matter 
of weather. 

The subject was briefly short-circuited 
by the pronouncement: 

“In Northern Europe there 
weather.” 

“One generally hears there is too much,” 
I replied breezily. 

“There is only too much talk about it, 
Mr. Praed. I have not been informed how 
you and Miss Prothero came to be ac- 
quainted.”’ 

“We met in a railway carriage.” 

She shivered. 

“That is hardly an introduction.” 

“But it was from Salisbury to Water- 
loo,” I pleaded. ‘‘Quitea respectable line.” 

“You are pleased to be humorous, but 
for my part I can see nothing funny in the 
atkaine 4 

“Nor I, Mrs. Hunter; I can see only a 
matter for self-congratulation.” 

There was a silent interval, then 

“You may not be aware that Philida is 
the daughter of General Sir. Francis Proth- 
ero, who is the military governor of Ponta 
Rico.” 

‘Indeed, yes,” I said. “‘I am hoping to 
make his acquaintance before long.” 

“That is hardly likely. The general 
rarely leaves the island.” 

“At the island,’ I amended. 

“You are then proposing to visit 

“Almost at once.” 

“T am afraid there is little at Ponta Rico 
to amuse you.” 

“T shall have my work.’’ 

“Your work?” She looked at me criti- 
cally. “And that is?” 

“Unhappily I am not in a position to 
discuss it.” 

It was clear she was not accustomed to 
refusal. 

“There is very little mercantile marine 
at Ponta Rico,” she said. 

I laughed, for I enjoy good scoring even 
against myself. This was evidently a ri- 
poste to my ill-timed jest about the Cape 
Town docks. 

“The general, Mr. Praed, is most par- 
ticular as to his daughter’s friends. You 
will understand that Philida’s position on 
the island is very different from the posi- 
tion she adopts when traveling. Practi- 
cally, since the general’s wife is dead, 
Philida is Her Excellency.” 

‘She is indeed,” I agreed. 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter frowned 
under her paint. 

“Although nothing is actually an- 
nounced, the general favors a union be- 
tween Philida and Mr. Leland Boas.” 

Before that my good humor broke down. 

“Mrs. Hunter,” I said, “if nothing has 
been announced, are you justified in inform- 
ing a complete stranger of so intimate a 
fact?” 

“Young man,” she exclaimed, “‘you are 
impertinent!”’ 


Entertain 


is no 


” 


agedly 


“Tn that case I apologize; but I felt that 
our acquaintance was too short to entitle 
me to a confidence which even Miss Philida 
herself has not been asked to share.” 

That one fairly sent the bails flying. 
Mrs. Nunez-Hunter rose and dug her para- 
sol into the ground. 

“T gave you the information, Mr. Praed, 
in the hope you would have the grace to act 
accordingly—in other words, to retire.”’ 

“Retire from what, Mrs. Hunter?” 

“From where your attentions can only 
be regarded as unwelcome.” 

“But why do you imagine I have at- 
tempted to advance?”’ 

“An hour ago you and Philida were 
talking in the garden.” 

“Well?” 

““My bathroom adjoins that part of the 
garden.” 

She made the announcement without 
shame, as though eavesdropping were at 
once the most natural and creditable of 
occupations. 

I picked up my towel from the chair 
back over which it had been thrown. 

“Tn that case you know my sentiments 
as well as I know them myself.” 

“‘T shall feel it my duty to write, inform- 
ing the general of what has taken place.” 

“Why bother?’ I said. “Very shortly I 
shall be doing that myself.” 

“Tf you imagine for a moment that he is 
likely to consent 

“T shall not ask him. There is only one 
person’s consent necessary in a matter of 
that kind.” 

“We shall see.” 

. Philida’s voice sounded from the veranda. 

“Ready!” 

I took my leave, ceremoniously bowing 
over an extended hand which Mrs. Hunter 
ignored. 

“What’sup?”’ said Philida as we marched 
down the road. “You look different— 
excited—pleased about something—war- 
horsy.”’ 

“Rivers to cross,’ I answered. “‘Perhaps 
even a small Everest to climb. Who 
knows?” 

“Can’t you be less symbolic?” 

“Mrs. Nunez-Hunter has declared war. 
It appears that accidentally she overheard 
us talking, through her bathroom window.” 

Philida’s mouth shut tight on a long 
silence. 

Presently she said, “Accidentally! She 
had her bath before you arrived.” 

I was not surprised. 

“What’s going to happen?” 

“A letter to your father tonight.” 

“That'll cheer things up.” 

“Did you know,” I asked, “‘that he has 
given his consent to Leland Boas to be- 
come engaged to you?” 

She stopped short. 

“Father has!” 

I nodded. 

“How do you know?”’ I gave my sources 
of information. ‘“‘That’s merely silly,’’ she 
said. “‘That can easily be answered.” 

“T can think of a way by which it could 
be answered with terrible effect.” 

She looked at me and shook her head. 

“Not yet, Nigel. I’m like a dog with a 


bone that I want to keep between my fore- - 


paws and look at.” 

“Seems to me,” said I, “‘it’s likely to be 
a bone of contention.” 

“But you like contention; you said so.”’ 

“T like a fight.” 

“P’raps you'll get it.’ 

I nodded. An idea flashed into my head. 

“Philida, when is that shore-land part 
of the town coming under the hammer?”’ 

“Shore land?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Oh, I 
know—at Ponta Rico. About six weeks, 
I believe.” 

I looked at my watch—a silly habit of 
mine when thinking of time or dat S. 

“Six weeks! That isn’t too long.| I must 
hustle. Let’s have that bathe, after which 
I shall clear out straightway.” 

“Where are you going?” 


“Sheffield first, then Ponta Riec 
I may stop in town a day or 
knock at a few doors in Whitehal 

‘And do we meet again?” she 

“T shall do myself ‘the honor. 
on Your Excellency at Ponta Ric 

She smiled and replied in the g 

“A white waistcoat, please, a) 
ture medals.” F 

We bathed long and luxurious! 
was, as I told her, a very wonde 
to be in the same sea with a girl li 
Afterward we walked back to the 
there shook hands in the mos 
fashion and bade each other far 
car was standing before the hous 
we stood talking Leland Boas ea 
the steps. Seeing Philida, he to 
hat with the gallantry of an ej 
century beau. 

“Unkind,” he said reproachf 
had promised myself the pleasure 
you a drive.” 

““As a consolation prize you gs 
me back to lunch,” said I. “We 
into hot water with Marian if we 

Boas shook his head. J 

“He is thinking of those charmi 
ladies he has been neglecting s 
fully. Why is it, Miss Philida, the 
the wilds attracts so much affecti 
hop in, old fellow. Au revoir, Mis 
We shall meet again on the islan 

““Aren’t you tired of Ponta R 
queried. ‘ 

‘“‘T have hardly begun to enjoy ii 
I must leave here this afterno 
returning by the first boat.” 

He possessed himself of her | 
bowed to kiss it. He would have 
his object, too, had not Philida f 
forefinger against the second so 
nail struck smartly against his p 
For a moment he became ri 
straightened himself and laughed 
intention no doubt of concealing 
what had happened. 

“‘Good-by, Nigel,’ said Phi 
went into the house. 

‘Such a nice girl, that,” he s 
occupied the driving seat. ‘Mr 
was telling me the amusing way 
to meet each other.” 

“Was that all she told you?” 

He made no immediate replj 
fifty yards we drove in silence. 

Then—‘“‘No, that was not all.’ 

“Ah!” saidel, 

With his left hand he touched 
knee. 

“You’re a man of good sense, - 
and as such should not be abo 
advice.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“T understand you are thinkir 
ing a visit to Ponta Rico.” 

“ec in am.’’ 

“T wouldn’t,” he said. 

““Indeed?”’ 

“You are hardly likely to b 
there.” 

“I was not going in search of p 
Boas.”’ 

“Let me put it this way: Mr 
Hunter has a great deal of influel 
island and she does not like yo! 
it comes to that, I don’t like y‘ 
Praed.” 

“‘D’you know,” I replied, “I ‘ 
twopence whether you do or not 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s a schoolboy answer.” 

“Schoolboys have a way of le 
know what they mean.” 

“Then let me tell you what 
Stop away or you’ll regret it.” 

I leaned forward and switché 
engine so that the car came to a 

“Boas,” I said, “I don’t like 
make dark and stupid threats. | 
anything to say, say it with you 
I’ll answer it in the same way.” 

“Do you want a scrap?” said 
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Jiink so,” Ianswered. “I think you’re 
s(t of man I’d enjoy hitting.” 
eeemed to be deliberating whether or 
oake up the challenge. Presently he 
ais head, switched on the engine and 
+d the self-starter. 
Nt now,” said he. “It would be un- 
-) our hostess to turn up with black 
the luncheon table. Perhaps a little 
ra, Praed.” 
‘<inished the drive in silence. 

1x 
{T afternoon I managed to get Mar- 
hil to myself. I told him I wanted 
tl and though he groaned at the pros- 
-» eventually consented. 
Hu're an unfriendly brute, Nigel. I 
ned to take the kids prawning. Well, 
em, what is it? Be as quick as you 


rfly as possible, I told him Ribault’s 
r: for a daily Anglo-American aero- 
«service, with Ponta Rico as a fuel 
q. 
En! Well, what of it?”’ 
[vanted to sound the government’s 
You call yourself a business govern- 
tnd this is a business scheme.” 

u seem to forget our government has 
) nocked out,’”’ he retorted, “‘and it’s 
(neans certain we shall be returned at 
ction.” 

uming you are returned.” 
ireply was oblique, but practical. 
Vaat’s the government to get out 


ri 

Fyment for the ground and a large 
| figure for the right ‘of using the 
as a port.” 

t this scheme is in direct opposition 
existing steamship lines, in which an 
1yus amount of private and public 
t. is involved.” 

I could hardly affect ’em for some 


is; but it’s the thin edge of the wedge 
iat means opposition. Opposition 
r lost votes.” 
[would mean the difference between 
ecy and insolvency so far as Ponta 
)3 concerned.” 
Erhaps. But the man in the street 
mt care whether Ponta Rico pays or 
s It’s too small, too remote to enter 
Is calculation. You must tickle imag- 
it with a stiffer feather, Nigel, if you 
trovernment support.” 
yu mean the formation of a national 
Carlo is more attractive?”’ 
sviously. The element of chance gets 
he money. It has a magnetic 
iy. 
bw look here, Marshall,’ I said, ‘you 
‘tell me Great Britain is going to turn 
ta sound commercial scheme for the 
{setting up a tin-pot gambling hell. 
) against the whole spirit of the con- 
lon.” 
‘shall shook his head wearily. 
ly dear boy, you don’t begin to under- 
\the spirit of our postwar constitution. 
ly is taking anything seriously. Com- 
al values have faded into insignifi- 
“beside entertainment values. That’s 
le put the army back into red 
that’s why we have gigantic empire 
tions; that’s why we employ one of 
st princes this country has ever known 
tt round the world and make himself 
Ing. This empire is being run by 
‘ianship, illuminated signs and catch- 
a: politics. Sound commercial prin- 
€may, and doubtless do exist beneath 
face; but unless you stick sequins 
le pantomime tinsel onto that surface, 
haven’t a chance of success.” 
eaning, that if I’m to pull this 
zh, I must look for a headline?” 
sactly.”’ j 
arshall,”” I said, putting a paper in his 
(“that paper sets out the naval ex- 
Cure in ships, time and money that it 
‘treat Britain to police the Atlantic 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Tmagine what the difference would have 
been if that work had been carried out by 
aerial craft from a Central Atlantic base.” 
He looked at me and whistled. “‘Suppose,”’ 
I continued, ‘‘we construct a huge aero- 
drome at Ponta Rico which in the event of 
hostilities is immediately handed over to 
the air force.” 

“Yes,” said Marshall, ‘that’s pretty. 
There is imagination in that. Armaments 
are not fashionable at the moment and 
you’d never squeeze a penny from the ex- 
chequer for new ones. But if a private 
company He stopped and shook his 
head. “But this is all rot, Nigel. There’s 
not a level acre on the island. It’s as 
knobbly as a rock cake.”’ 

“Hixcept where the old town now stands.” 

Marshall rose and slapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Nigel,” he said, “you’re a bright lad. 
Well, what do you want me to do?”’ 

“Give me a letter to Sir Horace Philli- 
more, of the air force.’”’ He sat down and 
wrote it. ‘‘And to the First Sea Lord and 
to the Colonial Secretary.” 

He wrote both. 

“Now what?”’ said he. 

“Now,” I returned, “I wish you joy of 
your prawning. I’m going back to England 
tonight.” 

He made a long face. 

“Marian won’t like that. I think I shall 
mizzle off before the news spreads.” 

“Tf from time to time it’s needed, I shall 
count on your support,’”’ I warned him. 

“Tf we come back to power it’s yours,” 
said he. 

Surrounded by children of various sizes 
and ages, he marched up the road, a net 
across his shoulder. I turned toward a 
hammock in the garden to make my ex- 
cuses to Marian. 
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ARSHALL’S letters of recommenda- 

tion, although valuable in the initial 
stages, did not encourage the great ones of 
land, air and water to linger over me and 
my affairs. 

The exception to the rule was Sir Horace 
Phillimore, which was natural, as he had 
the most to gain. 

“Something for nothing appeals to any 
man,” he said. “‘Go ahead and build your 
aerodrome and we'll look at it when you’ve 
done.” 

“But what I want from you,” I told him, 
“9s a letter to the governor urging the adop- 
tion of the scheme.” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“You can have it; but mind, it will 
merely be an unofficial opinion.’”’ He 
chortled outright and added, “‘I doubt if 
it’ll be any use to you. Frankie Prothero 
has no affection for other branches of the 
service.” 

I had met that warning wherever I went. 

“Tt’ll be up to me to find a leverage,” 
said I. 

He thumped down the licked flap of an 
envelope and wished me luck. The inter- 
view, so far as it went, was satisfactory, as 
also was one I had at the Admiralty. At 
the Colonial Office I met with little en- 
thusiasm. 

“Ponta Rico is more trouble than it’s 
worth,” I was told. ‘The island has been 
fitted out with a governor and a garrison, 
and so far as this country is concerned he 
can do what he likes with it. If it were 
swallowed up by the sea no one would care 
a hoot.” 

I was rash enough to mention Helgoland, 
which brought the interview to a close. 

“The two cases are not parallel. Talk to 
Sir Francis Prothero. We shall act on his 
recommendation, and I have no doubt the 
same will apply to any government that 
may succeed us.” 

Ribault, who had come down from 
Sheffield to save me a journey north, ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the progress I had 
made. We dined together nightly at his 
favorite restaurant, the only one he would 
condescend to visit, declaring that nowhere 
else could he get enough to eat. 

“A fine attack, m’dear,” he said, ‘‘and 
I'll stake my reputation you'll bring it off.” 


EVENING POST 


To guard against optimism, I gave him 
details of my forty-eight-hour visit to 
France. He looked a little glum at first, but 
later cheered up. 

“Not sure,”’ he said, ‘‘that the incentive 
you have to make a success of it doesn’t 
outweigh a few enemies. What’s your 
friend’s name, again?” 

“Leland Boas.” 

A waiter who was in the act of setting 
down two tankards of beer upon our table 
looked at me questioningly. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. Is Mr. Boas a 
friend of yours?” 

“Eh—what’s that?’’—from Ribault. 

“The gentleman was here a minute ago, 
sir, sitting the other side of the screen here. 
You was back to back, as you may say. 
You’ve been dining back to back the last 
three nights, sir.’’ z 

When the waiter had gone I looked at 
Ribault. He humped his huge shoulders. 

“Some men,”’ he said, ‘‘would call that a 
coincidence. I wonder how much he heard.” 

“For the sake of argument, we’ll assume 
everything.” 

“Had you any idea you were being fol- 
lowed?’”’ 

“Never crossed my mind.” 

“T wonder now,” said he, “whether this 
accounts for a letter I received this morn- 
ing.” 

He pulled a crumpled sheet of business 
note paper from his pocket and tossed it 
over the table to me. It was marked 
“Private and Confidential’? and bore the 
address of the head offices, Cameliard- 
Smith Steam Navigation Company. The 
letter briefly stated that having been in- 
formed that Ribault, Zealer & Palatine 
contemplated in the near future launching 
a new transport scheme, the Cameliard- 
Smith Steam Navigation Company would 
be glad of an opportunity of purchasing 
shares to the extent of 55 per cent of the 
total issue. Failing acceptance of this pro- 
posal, they urged the chairman of Ribault, 
Zealer & Palatine to meet the chairman of 
Cameliard-Smith and discuss the matter 
before further steps were taken. 

“They want a controlling interest.” 

Ribault nodded. 

“Tt’s a lesson never to sit with a curtain 
behind me.” 

“Have you replied to this?” 

“Yes—to the effect that we were run- 
ning a lorry service from Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s and should be delighted to 
let °em have any shares they want—at a 
slight premium. I imagine there will be 
more correspondence of a similar kind in the 
course of the next week or two. Get your 
passage fixed for Friday?” 

“‘T wired this morning.” 

“T’ll walk with you to your hotel.” 

I bought a paper in the Strand to see how 
the horses had done. As usual, I had 
backed the wrong ’uns and I was about to 
toss it away when a headline caught my eye. 

“The Peril of the Air,’”’ it ran, and in 
smaller type, ‘‘ Dangers of Civil Aviation.” 
Followed a list of casualties sustained dur- 
ing passenger flights over a period of twelve 
months. There was also a footnote: “‘We 
propose to publish a series of articles on 
this subject, warning the public against the 
danger of aerial transport. Look out for 
More Haste Less Speed from the pen of Sir 
James Lasko in tomorrow’s issue.” 

I handed the paper to Ribault. 

“Ts that coincidence or propaganda?” 

He glanced at the article with squinnied 
eyes. 

‘Quite so, my dear, quite so. Looks like 
we shall have some fun.” 

In my pigeonhole at the hotel was a let- 
ter from the shipping agents. They re- 
gretted they would be unable to book me a 
passage to Ponta Rico on the twenty- 
second—‘“‘ We expect to have a few vacan- 
cies on the Buckingham, which sails on the 
thirtieth prox.” 

I read it aloud and it was the first time 
I saw Ribault angry. 

‘Give that to me,” he said. “I’ll break 
those offices tomorrow morning. They can’t 
do it; it’s dead against the law.” 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Office Easy Chairs 


Does Your Office 
Look the Part? 


Is your office a comfortable, cheerful, 
convenient place to work in? Or is “‘ five 
o’clock and quitting time’’ the best 
thing about it? 


Is the appearance of your office an asset 
or a liability when a visitor enters it? 


In other words, is yours a modern, effi- 
cient, convenient office that looks like 
what it is—the brain center of a pros- 
perous and progressive enterprise? 


As a beginning, let’s look at your chairs. 
If they are Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
you have nothing further to worry 
about in that regard. For if they are 
“Sikes,’’ they are comfortable. And 
their comfort promotes concentration 
and productive effort on the part of 
your entire staff. 


And as to that other essential of office 
furniture—appearance? If they are 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs, theirs is a 
beauty and dignity that cannot come 
from surface finish alone, but only from 
the combination of selected woods and 
master craftsmanship and design. 


If your office is not Sikes-equipped, 
there is a Sikes dealer nearby. Let us 
give you his name. 


Sikes 


SIKES COMPANY 
SAMSERS PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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Boys and Girls 


Write a letter to the 


TEENIE WEENIE 
General and he will 
send you a copy of the 


TEENIE WEENIE 
Pickle Booklet. 


What do you think of the Teenie Weenie 
General’s idea of hiring Mr. Squirrel to 
help fill the Pickle Barrels? Do you think 
this is a good plan? Do you think Mr. 
Squirrel’s salary is too high? Can you 
think of a better way or a quicker way 
to fill the barrels? 

The Teenie Weenie General wants to 
know what you think about this. If you 
have a better plan, just write and teil him 
about it. Address your letter to the 
Teenie Weenie General, care of Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., P. O. Box R. M., Chicago. 


0) 
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At Your Grocer’s 


Have you seen the Monarch Teenie 
Weenie Sweets in the tiny casks? Inde- 
pendent retail grocers all over the United 
States have them, but they are not sold 
in Chain Stores. 

Monarch Teenie Weenie Sweets are put 
up also in 8-ounce glass jars, so you don’t 
have to buy a whole barrel to try them. 

After you have tasted them you will 
agree that the Teenie Weenies put up the 
finest sweet pickles you ever ate. 

The Teenie Weenie barrels are about 
7% inches high and hold about 200 sweet 
pickles, and can be refilled time and time 
again by the grocery man. 

If your grocer has no Monarch Teenie 
Weenie Sweet Pickles in stock, please send 
us his name or tell him to write to 


REID, MURDOCH 
&CO. 


P. O. Box R. M., 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


c 
“Quality for 70 Years”’ 
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For weeks and weeks the Teenie Weenies ham- 
mered and sawed with their tiny tools. They worked 
from early morning until dark, every single day but 
Sunday, for it takes a lot of work to build strong 
barrels seven and a half inches high, especially when 
the men who build them are only two and a half to 
three inches tall. 


Row after row of the handsome little barrels with 
their shining silvered hoops stood under a certain 
thicket of low hanging bushes and all the little folks 
felt mighty proud of their work. 

“What are you going to put into those lovely little 
barrels?’’ asked a curious sparrow one evening as 
the General walked out from under the bush where the men 
were working. 

“They’re to be filled with Teenie Weenie Pickles,’’ answered 
the General. 


“How interesting,”’ chirped the sparrow, “‘little bitsie ones?”’ 
“Yes, only about two inches long,’’ smiled the General. 


“And they’re the nicest, crispest pickles you ever tasted,” 
shouted the Dunce, who happened to be passing by. 


“A pickle a day keeps you happy and gay,” sang the Dunce 
as he hurried on. 

After a great many barrels had been made the General decided 
it was about time to commence filling them with pickles. 


The little cucumbers had been picked more than a year before, 
and had been cured, and processed, and sorted, and preserved, 
and spiced until they were just right—full-flavored and delicious, 
and yet so crisp that they would break before they would bend. 


The dainty Lady of Fashion made it her duty to see that all 
the men who handled the pickles kept themselves neat and 
clean. 

She made every Teenie Weenie wash his hands and then she 
carefully manicured his tiny finger nails. 


“Teenie Weenie Pickles are not only to be the best pickles on 
the market—they are also to be the cleanest,”’ said the little lady. 


It took a great deal of work to fill one of the sturdy barrels, 
for each one held over two hundred pickles, and one pickle was 
quite all one Teenie Weenie could carry. 


fill the Pickle 


August 8, 


Barrels 


All day long the little men carried the tiny pic 


from the pickling vat to the barrel, where they ¥ 
dropped into a big bucket. % 


When the bucket was full it was hoisted up 
emptied into the top of the barrel. 3 

A squirrel had been hired by the Teenie W 
for the task of hoisting the pickles, and he did 
work very well, although he demanded rather ! 
wages. 

He received a hickory nut an hour with tent 
utes off every hour to eat the nut. 

The work of filling the barrel went along smoo 
until one day something happened that made 4 
of extra work for the Teenie Weenies, but it also gave them é 
of amusement. 

The Dunce fell into a pickle barrel. He was helping to lift 
heavy wooden stopper, which fits tightly into the opening 
top of the barrel, when he slipped, and down he went into 
barrel with a great splash among the pickles. ‘ 

Fortunately he was not hurt and the little folks quickly 
down a rope and pulled him out. 

The Teenie Weenies enjoyed a good laugh at the Dun 
expense, but they had to pay for their laugh, for the Lad: 
Fashion insisted that the barrel should be emptied, washed 
and refilled with fresh pickles. 

“That will take a lot of work,” growled the Old Soldier. | 

** Of course it will,” said the Lady of Fashion, “but who wé 
to eat pickles after the Dunce has wallowed around among the 

“W-W-W-Why, I-I-I had a b-b-bath this morning,” stutt¢ 
the dripping Dunce. 

“That doesn’t make a bit of difference,’’ answered the La 
Fashion, ‘that barrel has got to be thoroughly cleaned.” | 

“No one will know that I fell in,’ argued the Dunce, ' 
was just a little lazy at times and didn’t quite like the ides 
doing his share of the work at cleaning the barrel. 

“No, the the who buys the barrel will not know that | 


fell in,” said the Lady of Fashion, “but we will know it and 
are not going to sell pickles that you have fallen into.” 
So the barrel was emptied, thoroughly washed out and 
with fresh pickles. And that is one reason why Teenie We 
Sweets are so good—they’re exceedingly clean. q 


Continued from Page 53) 
moment,” I said. “‘Don’t let’s 
aurry. It’s clearly evident Boas 
keep us out till his scheme has 
tlough. He relies on putting it 
sin the next six weeks. It’s further 
that the steamship companies will 
jp all the support they can.” 
we going to travel on Friday’s boat 
to set fire to Pall Mall and Cock- 
et to get you aboard.” 
ox my head. 
ting of the kind. I am going to 
pieir offer of a passage on the thir- 
ext month.” 
7 hich time we shall have missed the 
\ 
ait all. I shall go north as conspicu- 
|possible with a pair of guns and 
hed setter. At Crewe you will send 
»to meet me, who’ll take possession 
otter and the guns and continue 
aiey. Meanwhile I’ll come south as 
j:uously as possible, cross the Chan- 
«pleasure steamer, get left behind, 
iy way to Portugal, get aboard a 
om Lisbon to the Azores:and make 
jico as best I can.” 
lt looked at me with humorous 


sa round-the-corner way of doing 
«”’ he said, ‘“‘but I dare say you’re 
Je may be up against larger forces 
[| bargained for. In the meantime 
ro find out a bit more about Boas.”’ 
ethat we discussed details. 

norning I walked down to the ship- 
fes in Pall Mall to practice the first 
eceptions and incidentally to dis- 
at my movements were closely 
d. In that respect I rather admired 
oas’ strategy, for at the hotel 
snoonesuspicious. He had guessed 
Mls my first destination would be 


ll, and there, sure enough, his man 
aed. I flatter myself I gave rather a 
erformance of anger and irritation 
r unable to book a passage until so 
ate. I even demanded to see the 
ner list, which I found most elabo- 
‘. order. I was, however, struck by 
(that the majority of the bookings 

made simultaneously; which is to 
were all entered in the same hand, 
at the top of the plan had dried 
Nile those below were in pale charac- 
jere the wet ink had been absorbed 
slotting paper. After that I marched 
ost office in St. James’s Street—my 
sleuth in attendance. Here I wrote 
grams in the most villainous hand 
ble. 
in very sorry,’’ said the girl behind 
re, “but I can’t read these.” 
icted the very exact tones of an irri- 
‘an. 


jault, Effingham, Sheffield. Cannot’ 


(passage before thirtieth proximo. 
Yes. AM Ds 


il the other?” she asked. 


jus Conrad, Interlochie, Aberdeen- 
Delighted to accept invitation to 
. Expect me Friday. Nigel.’ 


} 
; would be surprised to receive that 


to the best of my knowledge he was 
‘e of my return to England. It would 
~ssary to take him to some extent 
y confidence, for I intended that 
answering to my description should 
ting grouse on his moors after I 
\nished into the blue. In the last 
‘four hours my respect for Boas had 
tially increased. He was a man 
d not leave much to chance. Sev- 
wring newspapers had commented 
Overnight article in regard to passen- 
ines and one or two had flown to 
on the subject. It looked like the 
ung of a campaign. Leland Boas 
to be first to influence public opinion. 
3a man to be taken seriously. 
leaving the post office I walked to 
y clubs, where I sent a second wire 
Conrad explaining the first and 
ough a trunk call to Ribault, who 
surned to Sheffield overnight. 


THE SATURDAY 


“We must be thorough,” I said, ‘‘or I 
shall find myself waylaid.” 
_ Lheard his grunt of assent and the objec- 
tion, “‘But where are we going to find a 
chap who looks like you, m’dear? Your 
peculiarly rare beauty don’t blossom on 
every bush.” 

I had thought of that. 

“You must rout out my Cousin Harvey 
Praed, Old Farm, Inner Stoke, Chester. 
He’s the chap for this job. Apart from the 


’ joke of the thing, he’ll enjoy the shooting. 


We’re supposed to be much of a muchness 
to look at, and anyway he has my walk. 
Tell him he’s to wear the clothes I send and 
tell him to be in the inner buffet on the 
center platform at Crewe at 10:50 P.M. on 
Friday. Tell him, moreover, that he’s to 
act on a signal from me, as it’s unlikely I 
shall have a chance to speak to him.” 

“You love this secret-service stuff, don’t 
you?”’ chuckled Ribault. ‘‘All right, 
m’dear.”’ 

Outside the club, Boas’ bloodhound was 
still waiting. He had made a few minor 
changes in his appearance. When first I 
had seen him he was clean-shaven, whereas 
now, thanks to the adhesive properties of 
diachylon, he wore a neat little mustache 
with upturned ends, and he carried his rain- 
coat instead of wearing it. The fellow was 
an artist and took pride in his work. I de- 
cided to give him a bit of color to add to his 
report. Accordingly I went to a gun store 
and ordered them to send round my guns, 
which they had in keeping, to the hotel. 
Then I drifted into St. James’s Park, where 
I wasted half an hour taking sights with a 
walking stick at duck as they rose and 
wheeled over the lake. Still further to the 
character of a man about to indulge his 
sporting propensities, I marched off to a 
clothier’s in the Haymarket, where I bought 
a shooting suit, off the peg, a reversible 
tweed, and rainproof coat and a tweed hat. 
Having placed my order, I instructed the 
assistant to repeat it unto the uttermost 
detail. 

“But surely, sir, you don’t want the 
same material twice over.” 

“That’s exactly what I do want; even 
the stockings must be alike.” ~ 

I gave him two addresses—my own at 
the hotel and my Cousin Harvey’s near 
Chester—and told him to be sure the pack- 


age for the latter was posted straightway. © 


“Incidentally,” I added, “if anyone 
should ask you questions, forget that the 
order was repeated. Understand?” He 
looked mystified. ‘‘A practical joke,” I 
said darkly. 

I had rightly guessed that my follower 
would not-venture inside the shop. He had 
disposed himself round the corner in Orange 
Street, satisfying his curiosity by occasional 
peeps at me through the plate-glass win- 
dow. As I came out, under cover of light- 
ing a cigarette he half concealed his face 
with cupped hands. To obtain a closer 
view of him I stopped and begged the favor 
of amatch. His hand was perfectly steady 
as he offered it. I noticed a white scar be- 
neath his thumb nail and also that he had 
the thick pudgy hands of a pugilist. This 
information might be of value if he pro- 
posed to vary his face fittings while engaged 
in keeping me under observation. 

Having planned the meeting for my 
benefit rather than for his, I kept my head 
down beneath the brim of my hat while 
accepting the light. He volunteered the 
information that it was grand weather, to 
which I assented with a nod. 

The man was no fool, for he made no fur- 
ther attempt to follow me. He must have 
argued that had he done so my suspicions 
would be aroused. The way he wished me 
good morning and marched off in the op- 
posite direction had a certain expertness 
about it that appealed to my love of tech- 
nic. Doubtless he counted on being able to 
pick me up again at will. I quite missed his 
gentle attentions and for the rest of the day 
drifted about the West End in a kind of 
bored inactivity. 

T returned to my hotel about 6:30 to find 
a wire from Ribault which read, ‘“‘Every- 
thing arranged.” This was good news. It 
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meant that Harvey had agreed. There was 
also a note which had been left by hand: 


“Dear old Nigel: Just heard from Pal- 
atine that you’re back. Splendid news; we 
must forgather. I’m tied up for the early 
part of the evening with a duty dinner. If 
you're free, let’s meet at the night club in 
Blank Street at twelve o’clock. It’s quite 
a cheery joint for folks who don’t want to 
go to bed early. Heaps to talk about, so do 
roll up. I'll be standing by. 

“Fiver to a cinder, 

““CHARLIE MEARS.” 


I had the devil of a business to decipher 
the scrawl, for Charlie wrote as he lived— 
crazily, and all over the place. I had known 
Charlie intimately during the war as a fel- 
low who feared nobody and nothing; a 
scatterbrained, jolly fellow. It was he who 
piloted the machine which dropped me on 
German soil some fifty miles behind the 
lines. Two months later he had picked me 
up again in the same place as casually as an 


omnibus conductor picks up a passenger | 


from the curb. 
The thought of seeing him again offered 


a pleasant diversion, and although I knew 


nothing of the club to which he had invited 
me, I made up my mind to turn up at the 
appointed hour. I tucked the card of ad- 
mission he had inclosed into my pocket 
before going down to dinner. 

The evening passed dully enough. I did 
a show, had a couple of drinks at the club 
and strolled round to keep my appointment 
a little after midnight. 

The house was dingy and unprepossess- 
ing, although some effort to enliven its ap- 
pearance had been made by the addition of 
floral window boxes and colored blinds. It 
struck me that the entertainment offered 
behind those grubby walls would hardly be 
of a character to appeal to any but the 
shoddy-minded. 

The door was opened by a mincing type 
of manservant, smooth and smiling, who 
looked as if he wanted kicking. He exam- 
ined my card, told me to come in and asked 
me to sign my name in the visitors’ register. 
Chiefly because I disliked the fellow, I 
refused; although in any case I doubt if I 
would have done so, having no great am- 
bition to feature in the archives of such a 
miserable establishment. He told me it was 
a strict rule that visitors should write their 
names in the book, but that like other rules 
of the club, it might be broken at the whim 
of the visitor. 

“Byeryone pleethe himthelf here,” he 
added. 

This, I thought, was unlikely, and asked 
if Captain Mears had arrived. 

I don’t think the fellow knew one mem- 
ber from another, for he shook his head, 
smiled and nodded and replied, ‘““Thure to be 
here thomewhere. Walk thtraight through 
the curtainth.” 

This I did, and found myself in a room 
about the size of a small gymnasium. It 
was full of tables, and the thick atmos- 
phere reeked of cigarette smoke and cheap 
perfumes. : 

Although after hours, there was plenty of 
drink about; evidence of its potency being 
revealed in the shrill, senseless laughter and 
loose, lolling attitudes of many who had 
partaken too freely thereof. 

It did not need a half glance to size up 
the quality of the company. This was no 
haunt of the exuberant young man about 
town in. search of thrill and gayety, but 
appealed to an altogether lower stratum of 
life. It was a mucky affair and the faces of 
the habitués were debauched and vicious 
and mercenary—the men being to my mind 
worse than the women, upon whom, I haz- 
arded, they depended for livelihood. Among 
them was a sprinkling of negroes with shiny 
silk hats and paste studs and a mouthy way 
of talking. I have always hated hearing 
fluent English spoken by black men, and 
the sight of them in close proximity to 
white women loosens my temper quicker 
than most things. 

I thought Charlie Mears must have al- 
tered pretty considerably with the passing 
of time if this were the kind of dive in which 
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he entertained his friends. I promised my- 
self the pleasure of telling him so when he 
turned up, for, as far as I could see, he had 
not yet arrived. 

I was standing in the doorway, looking 
about me, when a woman glided to my side. 

“Hullo, boy,” she said. “Looking for 
someone?” 

“Yes, a friend.” 

She came a little closer. 

“Oh, come, we're all friends here, you 
know.” 

I did not want to be rude, although 
I imagine that she would not have noticed 
it. Her features wore the unmistakable 
look of one who had lost the ability to be 
offended by anything. 

“T am sure you are,” I answered, “but 
I’m a stranger here.”’ 

“Tt’s your fault if you stay so,” she re- 
torted. “I’m dying for a drink. Won’t you 
buy me one?” 

I sat down at a vacant table and told her 
to order what she liked. 

“‘T knew you were a sport,”’ she said. “I 
guessed it d’rectly I saw you. Will it run to 
cham?”’ 

She got hold of a waiter and ordered a 
bottle quickly, afraid, perhaps, that I should 
change my mind. While waiting its arrival 
she beguiled me with small talk, cheap 
praises, little bits of vanity and astonishing 
asides on the difficulty of the life she led. 

This was well enough in its way, and 
I have no doubt had I been engaged in 
writing a book she would have provided 
valuable copy. This, however, was not my 
intention. I had come to meet a pal, and, 
failing his presence, would have been better 
pleased to get back to bed. Indeed, I had 
already made up my mind to go and leave 
the unpunctual Charlie to extract what 
pleasure he could from the willing devotees 
of the place, when an imperative knocking 
at the street door brought everyone to his 
feet. 

It did not call for much imagination to 
divine the authorship of that knock. It was 
as unmistakably official as the creak of a 
policeman’s boots. Had I needed further 
assurance, it was supplied by the expression 
on the faces and the sudden activity of the 
company. The woman at my table had 
sprung to her feet and stood with twitching 
features. 

“Rozzers!”’ cried a voice. 
boys!”’ 

A party of five who had been engaged in 
a card game of sorts rolled up the cloth 
with cards, counters and cigarette ends and 
bundled it out of sight into a big Benares 
bowl. This done, they vanished through 
a baize curtain at the far end of the room. 
Others were following suit with a profes- 
sional aptitude for flight one could hardly 
fail to admire. Some of the less experienced 
were shilly-shallying this way and that with 
no set purpose. A girl started to whimper— 
a man cursed her—waiters were flinging 
bottles full and empty through a service 
hatch into a void beyond. There was crash- 
ing confusion and silly snarling oaths. The 
hammering at the street door had ceased, 
and instead came the sound of straining 
woodwork and the dull thud of men’s shoul- 
ders rammed against panels. The woman 
for whom I had bought a drink had already 
gone, with a word flung over shoulder ad- 
vising me to do likewise. 

Every instinct rebelled against joining 
that vulgar rabble in a scuttle for safety 
over dustbins and back walls, but on the 
other hand I had no desire to figure in the 
police court on a charge of frequenting il- 
legal night clubs. The newspapers dearly 
love writing up such matter, and although 
I was obscure enough, I was confident that 
in relation to the rest my name would come 
in for unwelcome notoriety. Pocketing my 
pride, I lit out for the back exit as hard as 
I could go. Nor was I too soon, for as the 
curtains closed behind me and I plunged 
into the obscurity of a narrow passage I 
heard the front door come down with a 
crash. 

The passage ended in a flight of wooden 
stairs down which I ran three at a time. 
There was a stone floor in the basement 


“Back door, - 
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with a glass-paneled door at the farther 
end. This was standing ajar, but as I raced 
toward it, it was slammed by somebody 
from inside. Forasecond I saw a silhouette 
of a man’s head and shoulders. 

Then a voice said, ‘‘No, you don’t!” 

It must have been an extra sense made 
me duck, as I did, so I heard something 
whiz through the air above my head. Then 
I struck out. It was stone dark, but I 
judged that my hidden assailant could not 
be far off, and I had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing my right fist sink spongily into a man’s 
paunch. He collapsed against me like a 
burst balloon, bringing me to the ground 
beneath his weight. A fat hand groped 
upward toward my throat and next instant 
the lights were up, the police were upon us 
and I was dragged to my feet. 

“Fighting, was you?” said a mountain- 
ous constable. ‘‘It’ll all go down on the 
charge sheet, my lad. Here, Harry’’—this 
to a second constable—“‘lay ’old of the 
other one and warn him.” 

My late assailant’s face was hidden from 
me, but as he struggled to his feet he put a 
hand against the wall to steady himself. 
Beneath his thumb nail was a white scar. 
So that was that—and this was this—and 
it looked as if Mr. Leland Boas had scored 
some pretty heavy points in the game. It 
was not enough that I should be denied a 
passage to Ponta Rico. My reputation was 
to be attacked into the bargain. 

The sudden thought of spicy newspaper 
cuttings, which I had no doubt Boas would 
faithfully deliver to Philida, sent the blood 
to my head and made me behave like a 
lunatic. The constable in charge of me felt 
too secure in his enormous bulk to expect 
opposition from a lightweight. 

From time immemorial the police force 
have stuck to a belief that a man with col- 
lar and sleeve gripped is a man caught. It 
was a Japanese who disproved that theory. 
I knew a bit of jiujitsu and had used it with 
advantage on previous occasions. Ducking 
my head, I made a complete circle inward 
toward my captor, imposing a strain on his 
finger joints which Nature has supplied no 
muscular power to resist. 

“Yaou!”’ he cried, and I was through the 
back door and had slammed and bolted it 
before he knew what had happened. I 
think I knew there would be a bolt on the 
outside of that back door. People who use 
back doors for purposes of flight also use 
them for the purpose of obstructing pursuit. 

The yard in which I found myself was 
littered with straw and bottles. At the far 
end was a low wall with fresh scratches in 
the brickwork indicating where it had been 
used as the path of retreat by. those who 
had gone before me. The wall ran east and 
west, and from the fact that to the west 
there was a division between two houses 
about thirty yards away, I had little doubt 


that this was the exit by which the habitués 


of the club had made their escape. 

I was about to follow suit when a sure 
conviction came over me that this was the 
exact point at which the police would have 
set a trap. 
alternative. Facing me was the back of a 
block of flats. The lighted windows of a 
staircase well faintly illuminated the yard 
in which I stood. The second-floor window 
was open, and braced to the wall beside it 
was an iron fire ladder, its last section 
drawn up about twenty feet clear of the 
ground. If one could reach the lower rung 
of that ladder escape was simple. But how 
to reach it was another matter. I scram- 
bled up onto the wall and along a short one 
that traversed it and brought me to the 
side of the flats themselves. 

I was now nearer the ladder by some seven 
feet, but seven feet plus my own height 
from a standing jump did not encourage 
much hope of success. Already there were 
batterings at the door I had bolted and 
heads were appearing at windows. Time 
was short. In the yard belonging to the 
flats was a great galvanized-iron dustbin 
full to the brim with unspeakable rubbish, 
It was not a very agreeable task for a|man 
in a dress suit to seize the thing, empty out 
its filthy contents and stand it the wrong 


It remained to discover an - 


A ugust : 


way up on a seven-foot wall. But: 
not the moment for particularit 
guarantee I made a quicker job of j 
professional dustman would have , 
The bin rocked perilously as I se 
to the top of it, crouched and spray 
fingers closed on the lowest Tung 
ladder with barely a joint to Spare 
that the business was simple, T ni 
that ladder like a monkey and roll 
the open window. Peeping over. 


- I saw the police pouring through t] 


way I had bolted; what is more, I; 
glimpse of helmets i in the narrow a 
which I had so nearly chosen as m 
flight. 

As good luck would have it, th 
porter was not on duty in the hal 
flats. The office was deserted and 
the opportunity of borrowing a 
brush before turning the latch anc 
myself out into the street. 

I was free, and consciousness of 
filled me with elation. The nimble 
plaster my name with a sticky kin 
had failed. I knew now the preci 
of my adversary. One of these ¢ 
would see what we could do abou 
may have been curiosity or sheer e 
that encouraged me to turn and n 
the crowd which had assembled ¢ 
the police go by with the odds a) 
of humanity collected’ in the rai 
chances of being recognized were ne 
for I had kept my head averted w 
constable arrested me. A large m 
was standing at the curb, its interic 
an electric bulb. There was only or 
pant—a man, who was leaning 
watching the procession with inter 
was Leland Boas, anxious no doub 
sure himself of the success of his op 
At first sight of him a surge of ang 
to my head, but a second later I was 
by the humor of it all. It was ess 
comic that he should be sitting thei 
ing to see me dragged along by a co 

I pushed through the crowd and dr 
my knuckles against the window gl 
turned sharply and his face, when 
me, was a study in the suppression 0 
pointment. 

“Hullo, Boas,” said I. “Thoug 
were in Ponta Rico. What's all t 
about?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know,” is al 
slowly. 

“But you look worried, Boas. Ih 
police have not been interfering mt 
your friends.” , 

He ignored me, and _leanil 
gave an order to his chauffeur, 

“Well, well,” said I, ‘I da 
all about it in tomorrow’s pap 

The big car moved silently 2 
entertainment, as far as it com 
land Boas, provided no further 1 

I dropped into my club fora d 
going to bed. There was a man 
knew Charlie Mears intimately 

To my enquiry, “Is he in town?’ 
plied, ‘‘No—Abyssinia.”’ 

“Aha!” said I. ‘I just wondere 
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1b: THE morning papers next 4 


attack on civil aviation had gr 
important proportions. A lot of } 
was being written. It was clear, hi 
that the traducers of passenger ig 
not to have it all their own way. 
blast was launched by the British 
Transcontinental Airways, Ltd., in 
I recognized the energies of old 
Ribault. I had expected something 
kind, for no one threw the gage to 
Ribault without him blundering 1! 
fray to pick it up and pitch it back 
The man was a born fighter and he 
with every ounce of his weight—whi 
considerable. Fresh proof of the thc 
ness of Leland Boas was containe 
paragraph dealing with government 
Among the various charges cited ¥ 
case of the island of Ponta Rico. Afo 
ble list of figures was published, $I 
the heavy burden the maintenance 
(Continued on Page 58) . 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
island placed on the shoulders of the British 
taxpayer. ~ 

“The economic conditions of this coun- 
try,’ it stated, ‘‘are such as to render it 
criminal for wastage of this kind to pursue 
its course unchecked. Ponta Rico, as it 
stands, is about as much use to Great Brit- 
ain as the sunken German battle fleet in the 
Scapa Flow. The time is ripe for a practical 
scheme to be put forward to place Ponta 
Rico on a commercial basis.” 

At lunch time I bought the afternoon 
papers and read the report of the police- 
court proceedings which followed last 
night’s raid. According to the sergeant 
who gave evidence, the night club was the 
resort of some of the most disreputable char- 
acters in the West End. The paper pub- 
lished a complete list of the names of 
persons who had been arrested. If anything 
could have successfully quashed my mis- 
sion, featuring in that list would have done 
it. I resolved to watch my step pretty 
thoroughly until I had given the slip to 
Boas and his confederates. 

The man I had hit at the night club was 
not on duty that day. His place was taken 
by an unobtrusive little fellow with soft 
and pleading eyes, who pattered round 
after me like a faithful dog. He must have 
found the job dull and wearisome. I gave 
him little opportunity for studying my fea- 
tures but ample opportunity to study my 
walk. I must have walked ten miles be- 
tween 2:30 P. M. and six o’clock. I walked 
partly for exercise and partly to be annoy- 
ing. In this I succeeded, for he presented 
an exhausted appearance when I turned 
into the club for a game of bridge. Through 
the window I saw him clinging to the rail- 
ings for support. : 

It was this that gave me an idea which 
next day, the one on which I was to go 
north, I put into operation. I determined to 
bring him to such a state of bodily fatigue 
that when the change between Harvey and 
myself was made at Crewe he would be too 
tired and stupid to use his faculties. 

I went to bed early and rose at 7:30, put 
on flannel bags and a sweater and walked 
round Hyde Park. That made a nice be- 
ginning. After breakfast I changed into 
more respectable clothing and started off 
again. This time I walked to Barnes, where 
I collected the red Labrador gun dog from 
a friend who lived there. The dog was 
called Rover—a name that suited him. To- 
gether we roamed tremendously all over 
Barnes Common and up Sheen Lane to 
Richmond Park. In Richmond Park we 
played races and covered much ground. 
We emerged at Robin Hood Gate, where I 
bought some victuals from a stall on wheels. 
These I put in my pocket and munched 
them as I walked along. 

I took the road which leads over Wim- 
bledon Common and cityward through the 
slums of Clapham and Battersea. We ar- 
rived at the hotel about four. By this time 
I was a bit tired myself and beginning to 
have qualms of sympathy for the poor un- 
fortunate who had been dragging along in 
my wake. He had stuck to his job like a 
good ’un, but he was almost a dead man. 
He must have been half crazy for want of 
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food, drink and somewhere to sit down; 
but it was no part of my scheme to provide 
him with luxuries or repose. I meant him 
to eat in the train and fall asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

But the train did not leave until 7:30 and 
it was up to me to keep him occupied until 
I was ready to go. At first I feared I should 
be driven to take another little stroll, but a 
charmingly simple and effective alternative 
suggested itself. I caused the porter to put 
my baggage and guns on the hotel steps, 
with the dog Rover in charge. This could 
hardly fail to suggest that I was on the 
point of departure. The arrangement was 
perfectly agreeable to Rover, who would 
gladly have sat till eternity beside a gun 
case. It was agreeable to me, too, since it 
gave me leisure for a Turkish bath, a couple 
of drinks and half an hour’s stretch in a 
long chair. My taxi to Euston was closely 
followed by a second, and in the queue at 
the booking office the wreckage of my small 
pursuer was close behind me. 

It was too late to book a sleeper; but, 
thanks to a tip to the guard, Rover and I 
were given a compartment to ourselves. I 
took a voucher for the second service of 
dinner and on my way along the corridors 
to the refreshment car I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my friend fast asleep with his 
head against the windowpane. 

We arrived at Crewe at eleven P.M. and I 
was halfway down the platform before the 
door of his compartment flew open and he 
hopped out. I saw him throw a hasty 
glance through my carriage windows, then 
look up and down the platform. He 
spotted me as I turned into the buffet. I 
had fifty yards’ start, but there was not 
much time. Hurrying past the long bar, I 
darted through the swing doors of the coffee 
room. At first I thought Harvey had failed 
me, until I saw him with his back to the 
wall that adjoined the door. He sprang to 
his feet as I came in. His clothes were 
identical to my own. 

I said, “‘The carriage with a red dog in 
it—second coach.” 

“Right!’’ he replied, and I was gone. 

He was leaning against the bar ordering 
a cup of coffee when the little man stag- 
gered in. This I saw through the gauze 
blind of the glass door panel. He looked 
tremendously relieved to see Harvey. I 
changed my reversible coat from the rain- 
proof side outermost to the tweed. Also I 
took off the hat I was wearing and put on 
a cap. 

Three minutes later the train with 
Harvey and the little man aboard steamed 
slowly out of the station. I wonder to this 
day what the dog Rover thought about it. 
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HERE was, at this time of year, a fairly 

regular service of tramp steamers en- 
gaged in the fruit trade between Portugal 
and the Azores, upon one of which I hoped 
to obtain a passage. But since they varied 
their ports of call in accordance with car- 
goes likely to be collected, there was no 
guaranty I should be able to reach Ponta 
Rico by a specified date. By the normal 
passenger route it would have taken me 
three days, but by the route I proposed to 


Nova Scotia Fishing Schooners Off for the Banks 


August ; 


follow it might well take the better 
three weeks. 

I crossed the Channel, unobt 
enough, on an excursion steamer, ; 
at Boulogne in the early afternoc 
landing, I walked to the Hotel Bris; 
in war memories, whither, some thr 
before, my luggage had been fon 
The Paris express, which had no. 
tion with pleasure boats, had left ; 
tion a few minutes before I lande: 
next was not due to start until 
o’clock. I had four hours to wai 
Philida was but a few miles away, 
out of the question to go over to H 
and hail her forth and expose mysel 
risk of encountering Mrs. Hunter; 
other hand, it was equally out of th 
tion to be so near and yet have n 
with her. Something would have 
done. I bethought me of Marian ; 
telephone. Kindly Providence deere 
Marian should be at home. Her 
swered my ring—a voice that ¢r 
with instant excitement on reco 
mine, 

“T’m incognito,”’ I warned her; | 
at the Bristol Hotel.”’ : 

“What do you want?” 

““Where’s your imagination?” 

“Philida?”’ 

“Terribly,” I replied. 

“Divine person,”’ she purred, “a 
been accusing you as the rottenest loy 
ever had. All right, stand by. I'll 

“Can you get hold of her?” 

“Tdiot! I’ve never let her go sit 
so shamelessly vanished. We ado 
other. I’ve even endured that aj 
Nunez-Hunter woman on your 4 
You see, I’m the only person Phil 
talk to about you.” 

“And does she?” I asked. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Maric 
rang off. 

It seemed ages that I stood witht 
flattened against a windowpane. . 
last the car came bouncing over th 
Marian was driving, and beside 
Philida. She must have known Ish 
on the watch, for her eyes flashed a 
general greeting at the hotel fagade 
came to rest by the window at 3 
stood, with a smile that I could rn 
describe than forget. 

I bolted for the stairs and we 
crashed into one another in the em} 
below.. Marian was flushing like a 
for there was nothing in the world 
joyed so much as maneuvering 
love affairs. 

“Go on, kiss her!”’ she cried. 
furious if you don’t.” zz 

But I kissed Marian’s hand inste 

“Marian, you’re a darling,” Is 
you can tell Marshall I told you so 

She turned hopelessly to Philida. 

“This man’s no use; he’s af 
you. . Well, well, when am I 
back? 

I said, “My train doesn’t go | 
hours, but you can’t possibly —— 

“Rubbish! Of course I can! Yo 
imagine I’m here to make a thr 
do you?” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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in which the design and a ee no no longer outlast the Finish. 
AG 
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REG, U.S, PAT: OFF 


| Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of Life-long Furniture Finish 


In the store and in the future 
life-long newness 


Moments of pleasure in selecting a new 
period piece; hours of waiting until it ar- 
rives; and, then, years and years of enjoy- 
ment of its lasting beauty. 


Finished with 
o ap ¢q 
DUCO 


| eee 


So goes the story of Duco-Period furni- 
ture. For DUCO, the life-long finish, is 
proof against the daily use which formerly 
made furniture grow shabby. 


Protected by DUCO, the furniture you buy 
to-day lives on in its original beauty... a 
cherished heirloom of many to-morrows. 


UCO is unlike anything else . . . it is a finish of satiny DUCO are listed below. Ask your dealer. Complete informa- 


smoothness and life-long durability, created and made only 
by du Pont. It is waterproof; easily cleaned; unaffected by steam 
or boiling liquids; does not chip, crack, check, print or get tacky. 
Some of the manufacturers of furniture now using genuine 


tion regarding DUCO will be sent upon request. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, 
N. J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass.; 
Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


F. O. Schoedinger 
Seaburg Mfg. Co. 
Showers Brothers 
Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Martin Furniture Co. Smith & Hildebrandt, Inc. 
Meier & Pohlmann Furniture Co. Sterling Furniture Co., 
Merriman Brothers Greensboro, 
Mueller Furniture Co. Stomps-Burkhardt Co. 
Newark Ohio Furniture Co. Taylor Cabinet Co. 
Niagara Furniture Co Tindall-Gerling Furn. Co. 
Nichols & Stone Tindall-Wagner Furn. Co. 
Northern Furniture Co. Wachovia Industries 
Orinoco Furniture Co. Wemyss Furniture Co. 
Sawortz & Fultz White Furniture Co. 
Schirmer Furniture Co. Wilhelm Furniture Co, 


F. S. Harmon & Co. 
Helmers Manufacturing Co. 
Herrick Manufacturing Co. 

Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller Co. 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. 
Innis Pearce Co. 

John Knoell & Sons 
The Lane Co. 


Lincoln Chair Co. 
John J. Madden Co. 
Maddox Table Co. 
Maher Brothers 


Colonial Mfg. Co., 
Zeeland, Mich. 
Crocker Chair Co. 


Active Furniture Co. 
Allegan Furniture Shops 
Art Metal Construction Co. a 

Baker & Company Crown Chair Co. 
Se hent'& Bros. Davis-Birley Table Co. 


7 Decorators Furniture Co. 
Ag yp ae ae Co. Doernbecher Mfg. Co. 
peel Briviwdde Bros: Ga = Doten-Dunton Desk Co. 


H. D. Dougherty Co. 
Burt Brothers Easton Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Carman Manufacturing Co. 


Empire Chair Co. 
Celina Specialty Co. 


Level Furniture Co. 
Englewood Desk Co. 
Claes & Lehnbeuter Mfg. Co. Grand Ledge Chair Co. 
Colonial Furniture Co., 


Frank A. Hall & Sons GU POND 
High Point, N. C 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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Breakfast Now Ready 


in 3 to 5 minutes 


QUICK QUAKER — Rich, flavory, wonderful. 
Ready before the coffee—quicker than plain toast! 


OT oats and milk’’—doctors and dieticians now urge us to 
start the day in that way, children and grown-ups. 
So here are oats richly delicious, smooth and luscious, cooked 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 

Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected them for 
busy mothers who might serve hot vigor breakfasts too seldom. 

You can cook them while the fruit is being served—while 
arranging the table for breakfast. No trouble, no bother—you 
will be delighted. 

All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut be- 
fore flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s the 
only difference. 

We urge you to try this new Quaker dish. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct soup thickening to cookies and 
desserts—oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1660, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. 


Standard full size and 
weight packages— 
Medium: 144 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 


Cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Yes, but 

“When Marshall was courting me he 
used to take any intruder, male or female, 
by the ear and throw ’em out. Mother used 
to say he was the most painful fiancé I ever 
had. Buck up, you two, I’ll be back in an 
hour and three-quarters.” 

With that she melted like a rainbow. I 
led the way to a public reading room on the 
first floor. Its only occupant was a small 
bearded Frenchman with a round belly and 
a copy of the Echo de Paris. With the nat- 
ural gallantry of his race, he sprang to his 
feet, bowed and hurried out. As the door 
closed I took Philida’s hand in mine. 

“We're getting a lot of help,” she said, 
“from strangers as well as friends.” 

I raised her hand and kissed it over and 
over again. 

“That’s nice,” she said; “I like you to 
do that. I’ve got awfully fond of you since 
you’ve been away.” 

“You marvel, do you mean that?” 

She nodded. 

“Of course, or I wouldn’t have said it.” 

“And I—I’m simply eaten up with love 
of you. Wherever I’ve been these last few 
days you’ve been dancing along ahead of 
me. Yesterday I walked thirty miles with 
you as my pilot.” 

I drew her down on a wretched little sofa 
which one day I shall buy and preserve in 
spirits of wine. 

Her marvelous black hair with the red 
glint was brushing my cheek electrically. 
I put my arms round her and turned her 
face toward me. 

“Marian was right,”’ she said. “I want 
to be kissed—I want to give you something 
I’ve given no one else, ever.” 

She was so light; it was like holding 
nothing and everything in one’s arms. 

After a while she pushed me gently away, 
rose, stood by the window, came back, and 
putting a hand over mine, sat beside me 
again. 

“TY think I can be sensible now, Nigel; 
before, I could only be sensitive. When you 
left I was awfully proud of the way you 
left—just shaking hands and going like 
that. It seemed to me so good and civi- 
lized. Then when I thought about it, some- 
thing in me said no, and I began to resent— 
I’ve been resenting ever since. Not you 
but myself. I haven’t been fair to my 
emotions. I’d cheated them. That wasn’t 
brave. No, don’t interrupt; feelings must 
be righter than habits. I felt like someone 
who’d made herself hungry on olives and 
then never even got a sandwich.” 

The gravity of her tone made me laugh. 

“T won’t be patronized, Nigel. I’m 
liking you well enough to tell you all that 
goes on inside my head. When a woman’s 
in love she analyzes what she’s got. A man 
tots up what he means to take. A jolly lot 
of thinking you’ve let me in for, Nigel.” 

“Happy thinking?” 

“The best I’ve ever had.”” She was ut- 
terly, fearlessly frank. ‘For no reason that 
I can see, I’ve thought you into a hero. 
It’s a frightful responsibility for you, but I 
can’t help it.” 

“Philida,” I said, “I worship you.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; ‘I’m 
not going to be kissed for the praises I give.” 

“Then for what?” 

‘Only for absolute musts.” 

“This is an absolute must.” 

“Ts it? Well, perhaps.” 

After that she tucked her head defen- 
sively into my shoulder. 

“Now,” she said, ‘I’ve told you all I’ve 
thought—or enough to go on with—and 
you must tell me everything you’ve done, 
which is a proper and usual division of 
labor between men and women.” 

So I told her all that had happened since 
I left Hardelot. When I came to my escape 
from the police over the dustbins of the 
night club she sat up and listened with 
dancing eyes. 

“And you actually saw the brute att 7 
ward!”’ 

‘He was sitting in his car in the pious 
hope of seeing me dragged off to the sta- 
tion.” 


August 8, 1 
“Oh, what a splendid, splendid 

What would have happened if you’d mj 

that ladder when you jumped?” ; 

“‘T should have abandoned myself to 
laws of gravity.” 

“Did you hit that man in the pas: 
very hard?” 

“Not so hard as I hope one of these 
to hit Boas.” 

Her fingers closed round the musele 
my upper arm. 

“T’m a frightful kid at heart,” she. 
fessed, ‘‘although I behave grown-up. | 
a kid. I love the idea of people being sti 
and bashing each other about. It’s a 
ful confession, but I do.” Ro 

“The soldier’s daughter,” I lau 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

“Um-—all that sort of thing. I’d le 
be fought for—a real titanic struggl 
my sake—mortal combat.” i 

“Tell me where the dragon lives, 


it wasn’t for what’s at the bade if 
would be rot too. Do all people likey 
this way?”’ 

“There are no others quite like us 
replied inanely. 

“Tt’d be nice to believe that. N 
you satisfied we are going to be en 
each other? I’vemyidea. I’mask 

“I was never more absolutely 
anything.” 

She looked at me for a long whi 
speaking. Then—‘“‘But have 
yourself a chance to know? Th 
those girls of Marian’s, for ins’ 
heaps of others much easier 
tiresome than I am. I wouldn’t 
if you cared for them a little—ma 
of them—even made love to them, 
help you to be absolutely sure. 
jealous that way; not a bit jealov 
periment; but I think—I know I'd 
bly, terribly jealous of certainty. | 
had declared, I should want you t 
positively —so inflexibly sure.” 

‘Positively and inflexibly, I am su 

“That’s a tremendous thing to say. 

Something else troubled her. d 

“T wouldn’t like you to be in love 
me out of an obstinate determination- 
because you’d told yourself you were. 
Nigel, what a ghastly thing a dutiful 
tion would be! Going on and on and ¥ 
ing a little thinner every day, but: 
to its guns— that’s a morbid thou gl 
you like.” 

“Philida,” I said, ‘‘I can’t make he 
tail of half you are saying. You 


a way to convince you that wha a 
only a beginning of feelings which 
you know what I mean!” 

She rubbed a cheek against my sh 
and nodded comfortably. 


“T know what you mean, 


first being in love and you want i 
last. It’s all rather astonishing 
spinning; I’m out of breath fro 
because of that I don’t want to mi 
part of it. I want to keep every 
packed and stored in my heart for r¢ 
bering.” 

“Please God, I shall make them hi 
memories, my dear.” a 

“They'll be good if they arer 
happy,” she said. ‘“There’s a sea of tre 
ahead and we’re for it, Nigel. I’v 
and they tell me so.’’ One of 
crooked about my neck and drew 
down to hers. ‘But I don’t min 
and you don’t, Nigel. So what’s it 

A church clock struck the qua i 
lida sprang to her feet and tugge 
creases out of herfrock. - 

“That’s over,” she said. “Ma ‘I 
waiting and you’ve the Paris train t 
Goodest of good luck, old man.” — 

I took her hands and held them. 

“Happy?” I queried. 

“Wildly,’’ she nodded. 7 

From the street below came an 1nsh 
hooting from a motor horn. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You wouldn’t think of driving 
teadily with a retarded spark. 


‘et, if your spark plugs have 
een used more than 10,000 
ailes, you are in effect keeping 
he spark retarded all the time. 


park plugs lose their efficiency 
0 gradually that you do not 
ealize it. 

Sut a complete new set of spark 
lugs will instantly reveal a 
ery marked improvement. 


THE 


Wouldnt 
rive With 


Netarde 


for all other cars, 75 cents. 
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Engine sluggishness disappears. 

ower is increased. Accelera- 
tion faster. Starting much 
easier. 


The actual saving in gasoline 
and oil will pay for the new 
spark plugs in a very short 
time as you can immediately set 
your carburetor on a leaner 
mixture. 


If you have used your plugs 
for more than 10,000 miles, 


Buy Champions from any one of more than 95,000 dealers. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully guaranteed. 
You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. Jaen 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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you will find it real economy 
to put in a full set of depend- 
able Champions right away. 


Seven out of ten drivers use 
Champions because they know 
that Champion is the better 
spark plug and will give bet- 
ter service for a longer time. 


The seven Champion types 
provide correct spark plugs 
for every engine. 


Ne 


CHAMPION 
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To Executives Who 


Must Conserve Time— 


Precious hours have a habit of slipping by 
almost unnoticed. Too much business detail is 
often the cause, consuming time that should be 
devoted to bigger things. 


How to conserve time—that is every busy exec- 
utive’s problem. Cyclone Fence, enclosing 
industrial property, is a step in this direction. 
Cyclone Fence promotes order, helps to establish 
system, prevents outside interference, trespass, 
theft, vandalism. Thus, it eliminates many annoy- 
ing, time-consuming problems in administration. 


Cyclone Nation-Wide Service— 
Complete Responsibility 


From the time your order is placed until fence is erected, the 
Cyclone Fence Company assumes complete responsibil- 
ity for every detail of the manufacture and installation of 
Cyclone Fence. Phone, wire or write for complete information. 


CYCLONE FEN GE €1©O Mae Ney 
Factories and Offices : 
Waukegan, Ill, Cleveland, Ohio, Newark,N.J., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


yclone 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


We also Branch offices 
manufacture in principal cities. 
Wrought Look in your 


Iron Fence 
for industrial 
uses. 


for our local 
addvess. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


hair off her smooth white forehead. “First 

Peggy broke your ribs and then she asked 
you to marry her.” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“And you accepted?” 

“Yes. Itseemed so sensible. In fact, we 
were both frightfully keen about it, and the 
day they let me out of the hospital, we 
drove downtown to the Municipal Building 
and were married, just to have it over with, 
you know.” 

Sylvia Martin leaned back and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“And then,” she said, “you broke the 
news to father?”’ 

“Yes. I expected him to understand. 
He’s a business man, so I tried to make him 
see how practical it was. I put it to him in 
his own terms, in his own language. ‘You 
see,’ I said, ‘by marrying Peggy I’ve in- 
sured myself against the possibility of ever 
having to earn my own living.’” 

“You said that!’’ exclaimed Sylvia, al- 
most with admiration. ‘‘ You said that to 
Peggy’s father?”’ 

“Why, yes, it was the truth.” 

“But Peggy Was she satisfied? I 
mean, didn’t she care whether you loved 
her?” 

“Oh, but I did—I do love her! Passion- 
ately. That’s the marvelous part of it,” 
sighed Richard, finishing the last of the 
souffié. ‘I fell madly in love with her.” 

“When?” 

- “On the way down to the Municipal 
Building. It was wonderful. Really it was! 
We were riding along in her car, and some- 
how our hands touched. And all at once I 
had the most extraordinary sensation. Hor- 
rible and beautiful at the same time. I felt 
ravenous. I felt cannibalistic! I wanted to 
eat her.” 

“How sweet!’’ murmured Sylvia. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Well, I told her I felt 
like a cannibal, and she said, ‘It’s love, 
Richard. It must be love.’ And I said, 
‘Yes, I’m sure it’s love.’ It couldn’t have 
been just hunger. We’d been to luncheon, 
you see. At Sherry’s. Peggy paid for it. 
And then I took her in my arms and kissed 
her!”’ 

Here young Mr. Gaylord jumped up and 
began to pace restlessly about the dining 
room. “I’m not happy unless I’m near her. 
Every other moment is a torture to me. I 
can’t write. I can’t think. It’s frightful. 
And it’s all that old fathead’s fault.” 

“Didn’t you tell him that you loved his 
daughter?” 

“T hadn’t time. I got only as far as the 
first sentence when he crouched andsprang.” 

“Sprang?” 

“Yes. Like a wild beast. A lion or some- 
thing. He went straight up into the air and 
came down roaring. There was no need to 
roar. I was sitting not three feet away. He 
shouted that he’d see Peggy in her grave 
before she’d ever get a penny of his money 
to support a fortune hunter like me.”’ 

“And you iy 

“T shouted back. I had to. But it didn’t 
do any good, so after a while I left.” 

“Left the house?” 

“cc Yese’ 

“Did Peggy go with you?”’ 

“No. You see, I’d given up my room— 
I used to have a room in Eighth Street— 
so we'd no place to go. I was all right. 
I’ve a friend who’s janitor of an apartment 
house. He lets me sleep in a furniture 
closet off the furnace room. But I couldn’t 
ask Peggy to share the furniture closet with 
me. She wanted to, but I wouldn’t let her.”’ 

“What about food?” asked Sylvia, now 
breathless with interest. “‘Have you any 
family?” 

“No. But I’ve a few friends. And Peggy 
feeds me’ all she can. She puts up cold 
lunches in paper bags and we meet in the 
park. We met today, but I didn’t eat 
the sandwiches she brought me because I 
was having luncheon with you. I thought 
I’d save them—the sandwiches, I mean— 
for supper.” 


“But you can’t go on living like 
Sylvia cried, torn between genuine 
pathy and a desire to shout with lay 

“No,” admitted Richard. “We « 
on living like this. It’s impossible, 
credible! But as long as old Cart 
sticks to his ultimatum ——” 

He stopped abruptly. The lady 
site him suddenly had given a litt 
she had turned pale and grown stiff 
chair. He stared at her in amaze 
alarm. t 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“‘Cartwright!’’ she gasped. i 
say Cartwright?” 4 

“Why, yes.” +] 

“Howard Cartwright?” &, 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

Sylvia sat looking into the b 
There was a moment of silence, of 
bewilderment. 3 

Then she smiled vaguely. 

**T was married to Mr. Cartw 
said, “‘for a matter of three — 


upon a time.” 

“Married to him? Married to — 
sainted grandmother!” said R 
grinned foolishly, and then burs 
the enthusiasm of a true dran 
say! That’s wonderful—I me 
it’s all cleared up in my mind. 
you are now. You're Sylvia Ma 
course! Jack Hall has told me; 
you. I’ve even read some of your be 
liked them. Really! I thought the 
awiully gay and nice—as though 
giggling at life.” 

“Yes, I have giggled,’ inte 
Sylvia. “But I’m not giggling n 
don’t dare giggle, for fear rll I 
hysterical.” ; y 

“ec But ” ‘A ‘ 

“No, wait, wait she comm 
“We've got to clear up this myste 
the first place, how do you happen ti 
Jack Hall?” a, 

“Oh, he’s been interested in my wW 
some time. Saw one of my plays ina 
zine and was awfully nice about it. 
me to come and see him. And ther 
I’d married Peggy I found that sh 
him too. It seems that her father 
old friend of Jack’s, and ——” 

“Wait!” said Sylvia. “Stop ther 
Peggy—Peggy who makes the mys! 
must know about Peggy. Will yo 
tell me how my divorced husband, 
first and only marriage occurred tel 
ago, happens to be in _possessio! 
twenty-year-old daughter?” tg 

“Why, Peggy’s an adopted da 
Didn’t I say that?” 

“No, you did not say that. ‘Yo 
certainly did not say ——” P| 

“‘She’s really his niece, you knot 
older brother’s child.” -¥ 

“But her name was ——” Here 
paused, looked steadily at Richart 
moment, and then gave a quick 
pitched laugh. ‘‘Margaret! O 
Her name was Margaret. I rememb 
Margaret— Peggy! Peggy— Margar' 
yes, yes, yes. Now it’s all clear. B 
funny it is! How f-f-f-funny ——” 
young Mr. Gaylord’s horror his ho 
that beautiful, kind lady who had 
him such an excellent luncheon—be 
have hysterics. 

“Miss Martin!’”” he pleaded. 
please, please don’t do that. Good 
Shall I call the maid? Shall I call 
tor?’’ 

“No, no. I'll be all right in a1 
I’m just giggling. Giggling at life.” 

“And to think,” said Richard ¥ 
ingly, “that you were once married 
fat—I mean to old Cartwright!” 

“Old!” flared up Sylvia. “He’st 
He’s just exactly forty. And if you 
say it’s a small world,” she waile 
never speak to you again.” And wi 
she got up and walked rapidly in 
living room. j 

(Continued on Page 65 
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y lowed her. ‘‘But, Miss Mar- 
iss Martin—I assure you I 
szhtest intention of saying A 
jon him with venom. ‘You 
see it in your eye.” 

ene an injustice,’ he protested 
should never say anything so 
‘hen he laughed, and held out 
ear Miss Martin! Don’t let’s 
»r all, you’re my ex-stepmother- 
omething of the sort. Aren’t 


sy!” murmured Sylvia, giving 
al; then: “ You are a sweet boy. 
sxemely foolish one.” 

rq like me?”’ 

like foolish people.” 

‘yu’re going to help me—help 


yu?” 

a» that old fat—I mean, to make 

syight see that I’m really a suit- 

ped for Peggy?” 

-yide a gesture almost violent. 

ano! Not a bit of it, I can’t. 

,) Thaven’t seen him or spoken 

-oeven written to him—for seven 
irobably hates me. He Mm 

isnoment the maid entered the 


me, Miss Martin. There’s a 
to see you.” 

mg lady? Who is it?” 

jin’t give her name. But she said 
aprtant.”’ 

re Very well. Ask her to 
W 


uss.’ 
a1 disappeared. A moment later 
v's living room rushed a pretty 
yman in a fur coat, with a fur 
mher head and a brilliant—an 
liurily brilliant—light in her eyes. 
1d!” she sang out. “I simply had 
| 

1 said “Peggy!” and made as 
t take her in his arms. But she 
vmerely a pat, a little caressing 
fer hand, and went straight up to 
"he cried, standing still and look- 
‘| older woman, ‘“‘how beautiful 
! 
¢ar ——” began Sylvia; but the 
higed on: “So it really was you 
(yas having lunch with! I’m so 
iso happy. Because I know you 
0i8.”” 

|| moment, if you please,” begged 
miling into the girl’s eager, 
attering eyes. ‘‘Let me catch my 


‘Mf course. I’m sorry. I shouldn’t 
13 bursting in like this. Especially 
cn't know who I am.” 
, do,” said Sylvia; and added with 
idetached air: ‘‘Peggy. Peggy 
lit.” 
( Gaylord,” corrected that young 
‘husband, with dignity. Where- 
two women laughed spontane- 
id Peggy cried, ‘‘Don’t be silly!” 
3d him. Then turning again to 
‘You see,”’ she said, ‘I was dying 
who it was Richard was having 
h. He told me that you were 
, and he told me where you lived— 
‘he address written down on his 


‘nately,’ said Sylvia. 
fessed,”’ explained Richard. 
ie didn’t know your name,” rattled 
t. “Couldn’t remember it to save 
Well! After I’d had my luncheon 
back here to meet him, and while 
iting I thought: ‘I’ll just have a 
e letter boxes in the entrance hall,’ 
hopped out of the car and into the 
id there on the box marked Four-B 
our name. Sylvia Martin!” 
er,” remarked Sylvia. 
she is!” agreed Richard. ‘‘She 


ourse,” said Peggy, fluttering her 
ands, “T was thrilled. And so upset 
t died. Because there you were— 
person on earth who could help us— 
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and there was Richard having lunch with 
you, and not even knowing your name. 
So I came up. I couldn’t stand it. I just 
had to come.” 

“I’m glad you did,” said Sylvia. “I’m 
really very glad, my dear. But I don’t 
know why you should think I can help 
you.” 

“Has Richard told you about us?” in- 
quired Peggy, with one of her impetuous, 
charming gestures. 

“Everything,” said Richard, and Sylvia 
nodded. 

“Then you know,” said the girl, “how 
badly father has acted.” 

There was a little silence, which Sylvia 
broke by saying, in a rather blurred voice, 
“Do you—call him—father?”’ 

“Yes. Always. And I adore him. I 
really do. That’s what makes it so terribly 
difficult. Because I don’t want to hurt 
him, and yet—I love Richard more than 
anything else on earth.” 

“Darling!” cried Richard ecstatically. 

“T suppose it was wrong of us to dash 
off and get married as we did,’ continued 
Peggy with an unexpected sob. “ But I was 
so afraid something would happen to pre- 
vent it. I was in a perfect panic—and I 
loved him so—and ” Here she turned 
to Sylvia the face of a pleading angel. “Oh, 
Miss Martin—Sylvia Martin—you will 
help us, won’t you?” 

“My dear,” replied the other woman, 
gently, “I’d be only too happy to help you, 
but iM 

“You’re the only human being who 
can!” 

“Why,” asked Sylvia, still very gently, 
“do you keep saying that?” 

“Because you know father so well.” 

“Know him? I? I know My dear 
child, do you realize that I haven’t seen 
your—your father—for seven years, that 
we've been divorced that long, that our 
separation was caused by a fundamental 
misunderstanding?” 

The girl said: ‘‘Yes, I realize all that. 
But just the same, you know him better 
than anyone else on earth. You must! He 
told me so.” ‘ 

Sylvia’s hand went quickly to her breast; 
her fingers curled and clenched in a manner 
that Richard, the dramatist, made note to 
remember. 

“What,” she asked quietly, ‘did How- 
ard—did he—tell you?” 

“Tt was years ago,” said Peggy, subdued 
by Sylvia’s quietness, ‘“‘when I first came 
to him. But I’ve never forgotten it. You 
had just got your divorce—I remember the 
talk about that—and he had sent for me to 
come and live with him after my own 
father’s death. We were alone one evening, 
in his room. I can remember feeling that 
something very solemn and important was 
going to happen. And then he went to his 
desk and took out your photograph.” 

“Mine!” 

“Yes, and showed it tome. And he said: 
“You’ve come to take her place, Peggy. To 
keep me from being lonely. I hope you'll 
grow up to be as beautiful as she was’—he 
said ‘was,’ as though you had died—‘be- 
cause she was very beautiful.’” 

“Oh!” breathed Sylvia. 

“ After that,” Peggy went on, ‘‘he didn’t 
say anything for a long time. Just sat 
looking at your picture. Then he said to 
himself, ‘Sylvia.’ And then, ‘She knows 
my secret. She’s the only living person who 
does—or who ever will.’” 


“His secret!’? repeated Sylvia. “His 
secret?” 

Ves.” 

“But. I But I don’t know—I 


” 


haven’t the slightest notion what 

She stopped there and looked at Peggy. 
Then she turned abruptly and walked to 
the end of the living room, to one of the 
front windows, where she stood with her 
back toward them, a still figure with a faint 
light on her hair. 

There was a long silence, during which no 
one moved or spoke. Then Peggy took hold 
of Richard’s sleeve and tugged it. 

“We must go.” 

oe Go? ” 
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“Yes. Now. We can come back later— 
tomorrow.” 

“‘T see,” he muttered. “‘Of course. We 
must go. Come on.” 

When they were in the hall, waiting for 
the elevator, he discovered to his amaze- 
ment that Peggy was crying. 

“Darling! What’s the matter?” 

“T shouldn’t have plumped out with it 
like that,” wept Peggy. “‘It was perfectly 
horrid of me. I should have given her time 
to prepare for it—led up to it gradually.” 

, You mean the story about the photo- 
graph? But I thought you did it beauti- 
fully. I thought it was frightfully dramatic. 
Really,’ said the young playwright, put- 
ting his arm around her, “it couldn’t have 
been better if I’d written it out for you.” 

And then, to complete her assurance of 
his high regard, he kissed her. 

“Down!” said the elevator man. 


II 


HE more she thought about what Peggy 

had told her, the more confused Sylvia 
became. His secret—Howard’s secret! If 
she knew what it was, the knowledge was 
hidden so deep in her mind that she could 
not find it. It was as good as lost. Yet she 
sensed its importance. She had a feeling 
that if she could dig up this secret she 
would have in her hands the key to the 
whole situation. 

And what was the situation? Was it 
merely a matter concerning these two 
charming, headlong children, Peggy and her 
hungry young husband? Or did it also con- 
cern herself? That is to say, were her own 
emotions involved? 

She, too, had a hunger. And suddenly she 
cried out to the ridiculous pagoda in the 
park opposite her window, ‘“‘I must see 
him!’’ and then she was frightened. But 
her fear was delicious. It made her reckless. 
She turned and went quickly to the tele- 
phone, found the number she wanted and 
called it. 

Ten minutes later she was hurrying out 
of the apartment house quite breathless; 
and half an hour after that she was saying 
to the manager of a famous dress shop: 
“But I must have it tonight. It’s abso- 
lutely essential. And there’s not much to 
be done to it. Only this fullness in the 
skirt.” 

“Fortunately madame has a figure,” said 
the manager. 

“But one can’t stop at that,’ muttered 


Sylvia; then, ‘You'll have it ready by 
six?” 

“Tf you insist, madame.” 

A (oko 


She walked out of the shop feeling joyous 
and giddy. She had just spent a small for- 
tune on a dinner gown, a simple thing of 
black chiffon velvet over which one wore a 
cloud of gold net. She would look well 
tonight. She would look very well indeed. 

Howard would see that she hadn’t 
changed a bit. Her figure still was perfect— 
the manager of the dress shop had said so, 
bless him! And her hair was the same. 
Thank heaven for her hair! 

Howard would be a trifle gray at the 
temples. There would be a line or two in his 
face—about the corners of his mouth, for 
instance. 

* Qh, how silly to guess! She’d be seeing 
him tonight at eight. 

She was right, it proved, about the lines 
at the corners of his mouth. But she was 
wrong about his hair. It was as black as it 
ever had been, and as carefully brushed. 
He was a carefully groomed man, was How- 
ard Cartwright. In his dinner coat he 
looked modeled; he looked fitted to a form. 
But his eyes offered a contradiction; they 
were curiously alight and roving; restless, 
as if within its shell the spirit of this man 
brooded, groping for some certainty in the 
pattern he himself had created. 

“Sylvia,” he said, taking her hand; and 
added at once, ‘I see no reason why we 
shouldn’t be friends.”’ 

<Ohi That’s nice of you!”’ she an- 
swered quickly. ‘I was a little doubtful. 
You’ve no idea how much courage it took to 
telephone you.” 
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“Your voice,” he said, and hesitated. 
“Your voice sounded—natural.”’ 

“ And how do I look?”’ 

“Beautiful, as always. 
than ever.” 

“Tt’s a new dress,” she confided. “I’ve 
never worn it before. I shouldn’t tell you 
that! But the truth is, I bought it in your 
honor.” 

He smiled. 

“T think I understand. After all, the 
occasion demands a little ceremony. Seven 
years, isn’t it? And then, you’ve become 
famous.” 

“T promise you,” she said, “that I won’t 
try to impress you with my fame.” 

He said simply, “You know I never 
thought much of that.” 

‘Well, then,” she replied, “I'll tell you 
something. I don’t think so much of it 
myself.’ 

He looked at her and nodded. ‘I sup- 
pose you mean that nothing turns out 
quite as fine as you expect it to. But I’m 
glad you’ve—succeeded.” 

“And you?” she said. “I understand 
that your accomplishments are fabulous.” 

He smiled then so queerly that she 
hastened to get back on safe ground. Evi- 
dently he did not think so much of his 
accomplishments either. 

“Please make yourself comfortable. 
There’ll be coffee in a moment. I’ve not 
had mine.” 

They sat down in two large chairs before 
a toy fireplace in which real logs crackled a 
trifle ostentatiously. The maid brought in 
coffee; served it and went out again. They 
looked at each other over tiny cups em- 
broidered with silver. 

““You’ve something you want to talk to 
me about,” he said, reminding her of their 
telephone conversation earlier in the day. 

‘““Yes,’”’ answered Sylvia. But she was so 
long beginning that he mistook her silence 
for embarrassment. 

“Tf it’s money ” he ventured with a 
kind of gruff timidity. 

But she said, “Oh, no! Nothing like 
that. I’ve all the money I need.” 

“Well, then e 

“Tt’s something that concerns you per- 
sonally. I don’t quite know how to begin, 
because I’ve a horror of meddling—of hay- 
ing you think me a meddler. And I’m not 
at all sure how near I shall come to striking 
at your heart. You see, I’ve met Peggy.” 

oe Peggy ! ” 

“She was here today. In my apartment. 

.. She came to meet her husband—that boy! 
* He was having lunch with me.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Howard 
quietly. ‘‘Please explain.” 

She glanced at him and thought, “Now 
I know how he looked when Richard broke 
the news to him.” 

For the man opposite her had changed 
subtly into an antagonist; he had grown 
tense in his chair. There was in his eyes the 
hard gleam of an accustomed anger; the 
anger of a man who has no other weapon 
against emotional attack. 

She began rapidly and simply to tell him 
how it had happened. She told him how 
she had met young Gaylord at Jack Hall’s 
tea, and how the rest had followed. “I was 
involved,” she said, ‘‘before I knew it. And 
being involved—even casually—I decided 
that it would be much better to tell you 
the whole story. Because, you see, they 
asked me to help them.” 

“What did you say to that?’ he de- 
manded sharply. 

“T don’t—quite—remember,”’ answered 
Sylvia truthfully. ‘‘But of course it’s im- 
possible.” 

““You sympathized with them,”’ he shot 
at her, in direct accusation. 

“Yes, I did,” she admitted. “But most 
of my sympathy was—for you.” 

He put down his coffee cup very care- 
fully. However, his hand trembled and the 
cup rattled faintly against the saucer. That 
faint sound, that absurd tinkle was a be- 
trayal. It infuriated him. 

“You don’t understand,” he burst out. 
“That fellow’s a thief—a damned young 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
thief. He’s as good as stolen Peggy. Stolen 
her!” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia. “But it’s a sort of 
stealing that’s been going on for a long 
time. And—women—like it.” 

He stared at her, confused and furious. 

“Do they? Do they? Well, then! How 
do you justify ——”’ 

“T don’t justify anything,’”’ she inter- 
rupted with spirit. ‘‘ You’re trying to make 
me their advocate, and I won’t have it. I’m 
not their advocate.” 

“T apologize. I’m sorry.” He sat back 
in his chair, gripping the arms of it. 
“Sylvia,” he said, ‘‘this is beyond me. 
You’re a woman. Perhaps you can tell me 
how a girl like Peggy, who’s been every- 
thing to me, who’s had everything she ever 
wanted from me, could do a thing like that. 
Marry an unprincipled young cub she 
hadn’t known a month without even con- 
sulting me.’ 

“What would you have done if she had 
consulted you?” 

“T’d have put my foot down, of course!” 

“Then— of course—that’s why she didn’t 
consult you. Because she knew you’d put 
your foot down, and she wanted this boy. 
She wanted his love.” 

“More than she wanted mine! 
what hurts. I admit it.” 

There was, thought Sylvia, a tremendous 
pathos about this admission. But she did 
not make the mistake of pitying him. She 
must proceed cautiously. The more so be- 
cause she felt that she was on the verge of a 
discovery. She was close to some revela- 
tion; to that secret of his which she could 
not recall. 

“May I tell you the truth about your- 
self?” she asked, smiling in order not to 
startle him. 

“Yes, do.” 

“In the first place, then, your objection 
to Peggy’s husband isn’t sound, because it’s 
based on jealousy.” 

“Jealousy?” 

eV egeas 

He sat compressing his lips, thinking 
deeply. Finally he said, “‘You’re wrong 
about that. But go on.” 

“Tn the second place, you’ve no right to 
feel hurt at Peggy’s action, because it was— 
probably—your own fault.”’ 

“My fault that she didn’t come to me? 
That she didn’t ask my advice or take me 
into her confidence?” 

“Oh, confidence! Advice!”’ said Sylvia. 
“What does advice amount to? It’s love 
one wants at a time like that, because only 
love can understand love.” 

He winced as though her words had been 
steel to wound him. 

“T had given her,’’ he said painfully, 
“my love for seven years—I had tried to 
prove it to her—I had given her everything. 
I wanted her to have—everything.”’ 

“But somehow you failed. Your proof 
failed.” 

Howard Cartwright got up and walked 
across the room; picked up a book on a 
table and put it down again. 

“Yes,” he said abruptly. ‘The proof 
failed, just as it failed with you seven years 
ago, and for the same reason.”’ He turned 
to her then with a smile so bitter that her 
heart ached for him. ‘You, of all people, 
know what that reason is. I’m not ae 
He paused, and then said, quite steadily 
and coldly, “‘The truth is, my dear Sylvia, 
I’m not the sort of man that people love.” 

She could have cried out at that. Be- 
cause that, in so many words, was his 
secret. She remembered now! Her mind 
went back—went whirling back to that 
other time, to that final interview with 
Howard, who was then her husband. He 
had said then, ‘“‘I’m not the sort of man that 
people love,”’ and she had forgotten it. It 
had not seemed important to her then. It 
was just something he had said among so 
many other things. Oh, but she was a fool 
not to have remembered, not to have known 
at the time that those words issued from 
the very soul of him. 

She understood now, in that vivid 
moment of comprehension, how, precisely, 


” 
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he judged himself. Understanding that, she 
understood the source of all his hurt. It 
was his own failure that had turned to gall 
within him. His failure to inspire love! 

And suddenly Sylvia felt sure of herself. 
She felt sure, and peaceful, and amazingly 
light-hearted. 

If he had not looked so tragic she might 
have laughed. She wanted to laugh because 
it was all so absurd—as human tragedy is 
likely to be absurd when viewed from the 
reverse angle. 

But she didn’t laugh. Instead she said 
gently, “If that’s true—if you’re not the 
sort of person to be—loved ——” 

“You know it’s true,” he interrupted. 
“But why? Can you tell me why?” 

“Yes, I think I can.” 

“Then tell me, Sylvia!” 

“Tt’s because,’”’ she said, 
asked for love.” 

“Never asked for 

“No. You tried to buy it. Oh, I don’t 
mean with money—altogether,’’ she hur- 
ried on, seeing the protest in his eyes. “I 
mean that your whole attitude was one 
of—of implied bargaining.” 

“You’re talking about us, 
ing a step toward her. 

“Yes, I’m talking about us. But I 
imagine it applies to Peggy as well. You 
were fair in your bargaining. You were gen- 
erous. You offered everything. And you 
expected to be loved in return for what you 
had given—for protection, honor, security, 
position—and all the rest of it. But never 
once did you come to me and say, ‘Give me 
your love for mine, because I’m hungry and 
thirsty for it.’’’ 

He cried in anguish, ‘‘But people don’t 
say things like that!” ; 

“Ah, no! And more’s the pity,” she an- 
swered. “It would be a different world if 
they did.” 

“Sylvia!” 

“Ves? ” 

“If I had said that to you seven years ago 
would you have given up your writing? 
Your—career?”’ 

“Tf you’d been able to say that to me,” 
she replied simply, ‘‘my writing wouldn’t 
have mattered one way or the other.” 

“But—I mean—you’d have stayed with 
me? You’d have gone on being my wife?” 

She looked at him and said, ‘ Yes, I think 
I would.” 

There was asilence. She thought it would 
never end. But at last he spoke. 

“Well,” he said heavily, ‘‘it’s too late 
now.” 

“Not too late for Peggy. Not too late 
to ask for her love,” replied Sylvia, and 
realized suddenly that she had turned advo- 
cate and that her advocacy was costing her 
an effort. It was difficult to speak of Peggy 
when her own hunger—that strange hun- 
ger which New York seemed to induce in 
her—remained unappeased. She no longer 
felt light-hearted; she felt starved and lost 
and unhappy. 

Howard said, “If I did that it would 
mean my surrender.” 

“Perhaps. But not necessarily. It might 
mean victory. Try it and see.” 

To conceal her face from him she seized 
the poker and began to prod the fire. It was 
a decorative and insufficient poker—a per- 
fectly silly poker—everything in her life 
was insufficient and silly. 

After a while she heard him say, “‘I’ll try 
it. I’ll go home now, and find that child, 
and ask her—for her love.” 

“Do,” said Sylvia firmly. Then she got 
up—her legs felt curiously unsteady—and 
faced him. ‘‘Good night, Howard.” 


“you never 


” 


” he said, tak- 


“Sylvia, I’ll come May I come 
again?” 

“Yes. Of course. Why not?’ 

“Thank you.” 


He turned to go, but stopped before he 
had got halfway across the room. ‘‘ You’re 
wrong about that young cub though. I’m 
not jealous of him. I disapprove of him on 
principle.” 

sé Why 2? ” | 

“Well, in the first place he married Peggy y 
because he thought she had money. He 
actually told me so.” 


August 8, 


“That,” said Sylvia, “was a tac 
error. But at least it was honest of | 
And —— My dear Howard! I’m no or: 
I don’t know how long it will last, but 
never seen two young people more 
uinely in love with each other.” 

“Even so, he isn’t able to support | 

“Oh, come! That’s not importa) 
under the circumstances—and you k 
it! Besides, give him time. He’ll - 
be able to make money enough 
Jack Hall believes in him.” 

“‘Jack’s a chronic enthusiast,” grum 
Howard. “‘But—you’re right. It. n’t 
money. It’s a 

“Well, what?” 

“Tt’s his general elusiveness. 
place him. He’s like a strange a: 
though he belonged to another sp 

“He frightens you,” said Syl 

“On Peggy’s account. Yes 
That’s true. You see, he has } 
ground, no family.” 

“No mother to guide him,” sh 
and felt that in another moment s 
begin to giggle wildly. All this wa 
too much. First Peggy, and then 
husband. Her advocacy was becor 
burden. ; 

“You're laughing at me,” he said. 
just the same, I’d give a hundred 
dollars to be able to talk to that 
mother. Good night, Sylvia.” 

“Good night, Howard.” 

When he had gone she looked doy 
saw that she still had the poker in he 
She began to laugh. She threw hers 
a chair, shrieking with laughter. 

“No mother to guide him,”’ she 
and began to sob with a perverse ai 
found enjoyment. 


qII 


HE next morning she was sittin; 

bed drinking her coffee and re 
her mind a glorious and ridicul 
when the telephone rang. The 
was on a stand beside her bed. 
it up and said, ‘‘Yes? Hello!” 

“Sylvia? This is Jack Hall.” 

‘Jack? How wonderful!” 

“What?” 

- “Nothing. 
about you.” 

“T’m complimented.” 

“Perhaps you won’t be when you 
out what it is I want you to do form 

‘‘Anything short of grand larceny, 
dear.” 

“You’re sweet.” 

“T called,” he said, ‘‘to talk to you al 
that boy—Richard Gaylord. I hadn 
chance to tell you about him the o 
afternoon, and I’ve been out of town. 

“But I know all about him. We'eg 
friends,” cried Sylvia sweepingly. 

“‘ Ah-h’m,” said the judge. “I rather 
pected he’d throw himself on your bos 
But doesn’t that complicate matters? y 
Howard, I mean?” 

“On the contrary,” she replied; “Itl 
it’s going to work out beautifully. Tha 
as far as Richard and Peggy are concer! 
You see, Jack darling, I’ve got a schen 

“Oh! Have you? A scheme, eh?” 

“Yes. When can I see you? I'll com 
your office. I’d rather.” 

“T’ll be in all morning.” 

‘“‘M’m. I’m not up yet. I’ve got to bé 
and dress. Shall we say twelve o’cloc 

“Twelve it is.” | 

“‘ And—can you get hold of Richard?) 
must be there too.” | 

“Oh, Richard must, must he? E 
Well, I'll try.” | 

“Thanks. You are sweet. To dal | 
the truth I’m a bit scary about my sche 
I’m planning to be an angel—a sort 
guardian angel; I don’t feel at all nati 
in the part!” 

The judge laughed and said, “At twe 
then, I’ll expect to hear the rustle of wil 
Good-by.” 

“By, dear.” 

And at twelve o’clock precisely SY 
was sitting in Judge Hall’s private of 
unfolding to him her beautiful sch 

(Continued on Page 70) — 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
Half an hour later Richard burst in, looking 
wilder and hungrier than ever. “I say!’’ he 
began at once. ‘“‘Something’s happened. 
Peggy’s been erying all morning. When I 
met her in the park her eyes were red, her 


| nose was red, and—she’d forgotten the 


17 


sandwiches! 
“Never mind. Sit down. I’ll take you to 
lunch,” Judge Hall told him. 
“Oh, thanks! I’m starved. But really, 


| it isn’t that. It’s Peggy. Or rather, it’s old 


Cart—er—it’s him!  He’s been. getting 
around her. He’s made her cry. She still 


| loves me, of course. If you only knew how 


she loves.me! But she’s beginning to feel 
sorry for him, and everything’s in a mess, 
He paused, looked at them 
both, and said with a good deal of impres- 
siveness, “I won’t go to making money if 
it kills us all!” 

“Sit down,” repeated the judge; and 
Sylvia said, ‘“Yes, do. And please don’t 
talk. Remember, children should be seen 
and not heard.” 

“You’re making fun of me,”’ he groaned, 
sinking into a chair. ‘‘You’re torturing 
me.” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ said Sylvia sharply. ‘I’m 
going to be a perfect angel to you.”’ And 
then, turning to Judge Hall, “‘Tell him, 
Jack, dear.” 

So Jack told him. And that was on a 
Tuesday. 

The following Sunday Howard Cart- 
wright came again to call on Sylvia at her 
apartment. He had telephoned her in the 
morning, so that she was expecting him. 

His voice over the wire had sounded 
rather queer. It had sounded unusually 
brittle and excited. ‘‘I must see you,” he 
had said. 

When he came into her living room that 
evening she sensed at once a corresponding 
excitement in his manner. He came up to 
her directly and took her hands. 

“Sylvia!” 

“What is it, Howard?” 

““You—well, to begin with, you were 
right about Peggy. She and I—for the first 
time since she came to live with me—have 
really talked to each other. We’ve talked 
for a week. I don’t know that we’ve settled 
anything, but it’s been—it’s been fine!”’ 


“Sorry I stepped on your foot back there 
at Worth Street.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the other; 
“‘T’d forgotten about that.” 

“Thought we might as well be friendly 
about it,’ said Ben, comfortably leaning 
against the partition by the side of his 
shadow. : 

“Oh, that’s all right,’”’ said Nimrod, rat- 
tling his paper and burying his nose in it. 
““T’m not packing any grouch.”’ 

“And if you’re following me, I’d just as 
soon have you walk right alongside of 
me.” 

“Following you?” demanded the other, 
looking over his paper and speaking again 
in his challenging voice. ‘What do you 
mean—following you?” 

“YT beg your pardon,” 
thought you were.” 

The train was just stopping at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Ben stepped off, Nimrod 
breathing hard and following him. Ben 
waited till all the disembarking passengers 
had filed out, and then he stepped back cn 
the train; and again Nimrod breathed hard 
and followed him. 

“Think it’s going to rain?” asked Ben. 

The other looked at him and tried to’ 
frown horribly; but Ben’s smile was too in- 
fectious, and presently they were both grin- 
ning at each other. 

“Say, listen now, you go and sit down,” 
said the young detective, suddenly check- 
ing himself with an effort that made his 
face turn red. “And quit your kidding, 
see? Kidding don’t mix with this business. 
You ought to know that as well as I do. 


said Ben. “I 
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He paused, and Sylvia tried gently to with- 
draw her hands from his, but he only held 
them more tightly. ‘“‘This morning,” he 
said, “‘we had the best talk of all, and— 
Peggy told me something—about you.’ 

“About me?” 

“She said that she thought—that she 
was sure ug 

Again he hesitated, and this time could 
not go on. His courage, his masculine 
power was at an end. He simply stood 
there, clinging to her hands and looking at 
her so helplessly, with such bleak longing, 
that involuntarily she smiled. Her lips, her 
eyes smiled before she could find words 
to say to him. 

““Peggy’s right. I love you, Howard. I 
always have.” 

“Sylvia!” 

He took her in his arms; held her close 
and hard. ‘‘Give me your love for mine,” 
he mumbled, with a strange, joyous shy- 
ness, ‘‘because I’m hungry and thirsty for 
AG? 

She lifted her head slowly for his kiss. 

After a while, when they had come down 
a little from those heights which lovers 
know, she, sitting beside him on a ridicu- 
lously small, brocaded sofa, said, with a 
certain apprehension not assumed, ‘‘I’ve 
something to tell you, Howard.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Y’d forgotten—I really had forgotten 
for a moment—but AS 

“Well?” 

“T have a child!” 

“Sylvia!”’ he said, collapsing. 
You—you’ve got a af 

“Yes, a child. But you needn’t think—I 
mean, I promise you it’s all quite legal.” 

“Legal?” 

“Yes, but I Oh, Howard, I’m so 
frightened! I’m really scared stiff! Because 
I don’t know what you’ll say. And it’s all 
so beautiful! I’d die if anything happened 
to spoil it now.” 

“Tell me at once,” he insisted. 
is this—this child?” 

“He’s—here,”’ answered Sylvia meekly; 
and then, in a faint voice that wabbled, she 
called, ‘‘ Rich-ard!”’ 

“Richard?” 

“Yes, it’s—it’s —— Well, there he is. 
My child!” 


“A child! 


“Where 


LAX TAXI! 


(Continued from Page 30) 


This ain’t regular, see? 
down.” 

So Ben went and sat down—instinct 
probably telling him that this was the wiser 
thing—and after a while he began looking 
his paper over again for any clews that he 
might find which would lead him to the 
owner of the bracelet. 

“T guess it’s an old story by now,” he 
thought, when at last he reached the sport- 
ing news. “That detective could probably 
tell me, but it would look funny if I tried to 
talk to him about the case—darned funny; 
like a murderer who wants to keep talking 
about the crime.” 

Turning the paperthen, somewhat absent- 
mindedly, he found himself looking at Help 


You go and sit 


~ Wanted; Male, and it gradually began to 


dawn upon him that here was a subject 
that would soon be of more importance 
to him than any other which the public 
prints could offer. 

“Yes, sir,” he thought, with an increas- 
ing sense of foreboding. ‘I’ve got to get a 
job, and I’ve got to get it quick. A dollar 
eighty cents isn’t going to take me far, with 
fifteen dollars’ board bill due tomorrow!” 

Help Wanted; Male, however, didn’t af- 
ford him much nourishment. Salesmen ga- 
lore were wanted, and bushelmen and brick- 
layers. But nobody seemed to want a young 
draftsman, bright, clever, ambitious and 
not afraid of hard work. 

“T'll have a fat chance, too, of landing 
anything,” he thought, “‘with this ante 
dogging me around wherever I go. Darned 
fool! I’ve a good mind to shake him just 
for fun.” 
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August ; 


Howard looked and saw standin, 
doorway of the living room the 
shabby, rather defiant figure of © 
husband. For a moment there was gj 
awful silence. Then the older man 
to Sylvia. 

“Ts this a joke?” he demanded, 

“I'm ‘afraid it )is;2) (she qu 
“Though I didn’t mean it to be. ¥ 
you said the other day when yo 
here—Tuesday, wasn’t it? Yes, Tue 
that you’d give a hundred thousand 
to talk to that boy’s mother. So I de 
I mean, I saw your point, Howard 
so I —— Well, I’ve adopted him.” 

“Adopted? Adopted—him?” 

“Yes. Jack Hall arranged it. Jj 
was very simple. And it seem 
way of getting him a mother. 
sake,” broke off Sylvia sharp’ 
the reluctant figure in the do 
in and look happy, can’t you?’ 

Richard stepped forward s 

“This,”’ he said in a Mee 
happy ending. As an artist, T dis 
of happy endings. I —— : 

But he got no farther, for at t 
Peggy entered from the diningr. 
brilliantly at them all, and said 
an idiot, Richard. You’re my h 
Sylvia’s child. Yor ve got to 
tell you.’ j 

“And within twenty-four 
Howard Cartwright, getting 
couch, ‘‘you’ll be my son: Bi 
row I intend to marry your m 

“T don’t know,” he added, | 
at Richard, “whether it’s goi 
ideal arrangement or not, as far as y 
I are concerned, but at least our—0 
cussions in the future will be conduc 
the basis of a strictly family affair. 
that hundred thousand dollars, Til 
it in a bank tomorrow morning—in F 
name. What are you giggling at, Sy 

“Nothing,” gasped Sylvia, sitti 
very straight and dabbing at her ey: 
her handkerchief. ‘Absolutely not 

“She’s giggling,” said her adopt 
appreciatively, “‘at life.”’ Then turr 
Peggy, “‘I say,’ he suggested, “‘if 
going to get all that money in the 
ing—let’s dash out somewhere anc 
ourselves to a little supper.” 


ced 


But he didn’t. For one thing he f 
dispirited when he left the Subwa 
started for Mrs. Bullock’s; too | 
hearted to try anything just for fur 
rived at his boarding house, he wall 
the stairs more like an old man t 
young one; and when he looked in h 
ror it didn’t help him any to see the 
under his eyes and on his collar. 

““No wonder he didn’t want me to! 
him,” he thought; and, a growing fee 
premonition stealing on him—“I’m 
ning to look like a bum already,” hes 
“Heaven only knows how I’ll look 
other month.” 

He had a bath, as hot as he could 
it, scrubbing himself until he tingled 
as though to scrub away all memories 
people’s hostelry where he had spe! 
night. 

“Tt’s funny,” he thought once, “ 
fellow just drifts along, year after yea! 
nothing particular happening to him 
meets the right girl. And then all at ¢ 
whew! Believe me, Benny, you'vé 
making up for lost time these pastfe 

He shaved then and went bad! 
room, feeling purified and more 
mind. The shade of his window 
to keep out the afternoon sun, and U 
looked so comfortable after the sie 
night he had passed. | 

“T think if I just stretched out for 
minutes ” he murmured to hims 

It was growing dark when he awokt 
looking at his watch, he found it wast 
to seven. } 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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/ never hear much about them. 
sind there one of them flashes into 
cws for an instant and disappears. 
ind then the activities of their soci- 
uilds and unions are reported. But 
imufacturer and no advertiser can 
«to forget for a single instant the 
as of men and women who do the 
é work of the world. 


¢l workers, postmen, plasterers, men 
chine shops and smelters, in facto- 
ad mills—millions of men hard at 
cand making substantial wages. As 
}to spend as you are. As eager for 
sre and as desirous of comfort as 
ae. With the necessities of every- 
Fe to buy and buy again, and with 
the luxuries never en- 
tirely out of reach. 
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In good standing 


In the lives and homes of these men 
there is amedium more potent than speech 
in the transmission of ideas and the forma- 
tion of tastes. It is the printed page. No 
matter how humble the job or how long 
the hours, there is no one who cannot 
afford a newspaper and a favorite maga- 
zine. There is no one who cannot find 
time to read them. Dock workers on the 
6 A. M. street-cars, paper-hangers rolling 
home in their Fords, carpenters and 
masons in their evening hours of rest. 
Count them up. 


Not very neat perhaps in their working 
clothes. But follow them in their homes 
or watch them turn out for the movies. 
And you will begin to realize what it means 
to be a citizen, in good standing, of the 
most prosperous nation in the world. And 
you will begin to understand the shrewd- 
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ness of the manufacturers who present 
their products to these people, year after 
year, for their. approval. 

For, these people keep the big stores 


going. They keep the savings banks full. 


Their steady trade means increased vol- 
ume to any business. Their demand for 
products that meet their needs is incessant. 
The nickels, dimes and dollars they spend 
have the very same value as the nickels, 
dimes and dollars of the rich. 

Call them the masses, call them wage- 
earners, workmen—whatever you like. 
But don’t underestimate their numbers or 
importance. There are millions of them. 
Don’t overlook their expenditures for 
food, clothes, shelter and amusements— 
the billions they keep in circulation each 
year. And don’t forget that predominant 
influence—the printed page. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Darn it!’ he thought. ‘I’ve got to 
hurry or I’ll miss my dinner!” 

But he didn’t miss it, eating well and feel- 
ing more like the old-time Benny every 
minute; so much had sleep done for him— 
sleep and youth, and a bath and a scraping 
razor. The other boarders had a head start, 
but he beat them to it, putting his pie away 
with the speed of a magician doing a bit of 
magic, and reaching the telephone in the 
hall before any of the other boarders could 
take possession of it for the evening. 

“Hello! Hello!’’ he exclaimed, after he 
had given his number. ‘‘I want to speak to 
Miss Parrish, please.” 

Back in the dining room, the crabbed old 
bookkeeper and the girl who had come to 
New York to be famous exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance—a glance that was not with- 
out sourness on one side and wistfulness on 
the other. The bookkeeper was eating cel- 
ery, but he put the silent pedal on and bent 
a crabbed ear. 

“Hello! Hello!’’ they heard Ben calling 


next. ‘“‘Is this Miss Parrish? Oh, is this 
you, Rose? Yes, this is Ben. 

Sure. . .°. Sure, I’m all right! ; 
From Mrs. Bullock’s. My boarding 
house. Yes, indeed. You 
bet Iam. Say, Rose, listen. I won- 


der if I could see you somewhere if I came 
downtown. I’ve got so much to tell you. 
Yes. . Allright. . Oh, in about 
half an hour—just as soon as I can get 
there on the trolley. . Allright. ' 
Good-by. Good-by.’”’ And then so 
low that the others could hardly hear him, 
“Good-by, dear.” 

“Another young man gone wrong,” said 
the crabbed old bookkeeper, pulling the 

“stops out on the celery again as Ben went 
bounding upstairs. 

But the girl who had come to New York 
to be famous drew one of those deep, full 
breaths which relieve us all at times when 
we think of the past—which even relieve 
girls in their early forties who have achieved 
such a measure of fame that they are al- 
lowed to write their initials after the printed 
line ‘‘Inspected by” in a Broome Street 
candy factory. 
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EN met Rose in a drug store not far 

from Uncle Christopher’s. She was con- 
sulting the telephone directory when he en- 
tered; but she didn’t consult it much longer 
when Ben went marching in. 

““Oh! Oh!”’ she breathed, both her hands 
in his. “If you only knew how good it feels 
to see you! When did you 

: get out?” he cheerfully asked, 
though not exactly shouting it. ‘‘ This after- 
noon. Though I’m not entirely out yet,”’ he 
beamed. And dropping his voice to a mys- 
terious whisper—‘“‘I’m being followed,” he 
told her. ‘‘I tried to speak to him once, but 
he didn’t like it. He followed me up to Mrs. 
Bullock’s. And when I came out this eve- 
ning he was waiting outside, and he rode 
down on the trolley with me. He’s over at 
the post-card counter now. See him?”’ 

Rose was nearly thrilled to pieces. 

“Will he follow us now, do you think, 
when I go out with you?” she asked. 

“Sure he will,”’ said Ben, almost with a 
note of boasting in his voice. 

“Come on,” she said, “‘let’s try it.” 

They went out into one of those spring 
evenings of which poetry is made, and sure 
enough, Nimrod followed them. 

“Isn’t it exciting!’’ exclaimed Rose, put- 
ting her hand on Ben’s arm and shaking it 
a little. 

They took a few corners just for the 
pleasure of looking over their shoulders and 
breathing “‘Here he comes!” And once 
Rose swung Benny right-about-face, and 
Nimrod stood on the curbstone to let them 
pass, pretending to be looking at the num- 
bers of the houses across the street. Benny 
raised his hat, but the curly-headed one 
made no response. 

“He’s quite young, isn’t he?’’ whispered 
Rose, thrilling again. ‘‘But now listen, 
dear. I want you to tell me everything 
that’s happened since I saw you last night; 
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and especially how it all started in the first 
place.” 

“Well,” said Ben, considering, ‘“‘just be- 
fore I bought the taxi—a few minutes be- 
fore, I guess—it had been mixed up in a 
jewel robbery in which somebody was 
killed.” 

“Oh-h-h!”” gasped Rose, and put her 
hand over her mouth as though afraid that 
Nimrod might hear her. “Then that dia- 
mond bracelet you found ” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” said Ben. ‘“‘That was probably 
one of the things that were stolen.” 

““Oh-h-h!”’ gasped Rose again. “‘Suppose 
they had found it on me last night!” 

“T tried that they shouldn’t,” said Ben 
simply. 

“You did!”’ she breathed in growing ap- 
preciation. 

“And that’s why I whispered to you this 
morning not to mention it to the chief,” he 
continued, ‘‘and was scared to death you 
didn’t hear me.” 

“Of course I heard you. I thought you 
had something you wanted to tell me, the 
pleading way you looked.” 

He went over the whole story then—how 
Red-Neck had questioned him, how the 
chief had examined him that morning, how 
they had ridden around and looked at the 
garage, and everything. 

“‘T’d love to see that garage,”’ 
when he came to this. 

“All right,” said Ben. 
say if we go up on a bus?” 

On their way up the Avenue, Rose’s mind 
was evidently busy with the tragedy in 
which the Turtle had taken part on the 
night of the concert. 

“Do you suppose that this man Jersey 
stole the things?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said Ben. “The taxi was probably 
used for the real thieves to get away in. Of 
course Jersey knew what they were doing— 
he must have been one of the gang, the way 
they painted his car over. But the more 
I think about it, the more I believe that I 
saw the real thieves—two men who got out 


said Rose 


“What do you 


‘of the cab just before I hailed it. Else why 


would they get out like that the moment 
the car turned the corner? And why would 
they walk off in the rain with their coat 
collars turned up?” 

“Do you think you’d know them if you 
saw them again?” 

“That’s it,” said Ben in a troubled 
voice—the voice of one who has grappled 
much in the waters of memory but has 
failed to bring anything of value to the sur- 
face. “‘That’s what the chief wanted to 
know. I only saw them for a moment or 
two, but I thought they reminded me of 
somebody at the time. But for the life of 
me now I can’t remember who it was, and 
I’ve thought and thought. It was some- 
body, for instance, like Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shean. But it wasn’t them. Or Mutt 
and Jeff. But it wasn’t them. I mean it 
didn’t look like them, if you know what I 
mean. Or Paw Perkins and Ashur. Or the 
captain and the inspector. And yet it was 
somebody like that. If I had only seen 
them a little longer, I might have remem- 
bered; but I just can’t place them now no 
matter how hard I try.” 

“T know,” said Rose sympathetically. 
“‘T’ve tried to remember people like that, 
and it’s awfully hard if you once forget the 
combination.” 

When they left the bus Nimrod followed 
them half a block behind. 

“‘Here’s where I left you when I went to 
find a taxi,” said Ben, pausing for a few mo- 
ments under the canopy of a music hall. 
“Do you remember?” 

“Do I remember!” said Rose in a low 
voice. “Do you think I shall ever for- 
get it?” 

They went on a little farther. 

“And here,” he said, stopping again, ‘‘is 
where I tried to engage an empty taxi that 
was on its way to a call. Do you remember 
how hard it was raining?” 

“Do I remember!” she said in the same 
low voice. 

“And I wanted so hard to get you home 
by half past eleven.” 
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“Yes, and you did too!” she proudly re- 
minded him. ‘But, oh, you poor boy, what 
you’ve suffered for it since!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said Ben quickly. 
“Tt helped to bring us closer together, and 
anything that did that 

They crossed the street then. 

“T ran over here next,” he said, “still 
looking for an empty cab; but every one 
I saw had its flag down. So I kept running 
along and running along, and had just about 
got here when I saw Jersey’s car stopping 
by the sidewalk and the two men getting 
out. I ran faster than ever then, shouting, 
and the two men hurried off in the rain. By 
the time I got to the car it had swung around 
and was getting straightened out to back 
into the garage—right here. And over 
across the street—you see?—there’s the 
little garage, next door to the paint shop.” 

By that time Rose was almost breathless 
with excitement, and she stopped and 
looked over at the garage as though its 
doors might open at any moment and an- 
other Turtle come stealing out for a night 
of dark adventure. But though the garage 
stayed tightly closed, they were about to 
move on when the door of the paint shop 
opened and two men came out, one of them 
carrying a battered suitcase, such as paint- 
ers sometimes carry to hold their tools. 

“That’s funny!’ muttered Ben, his heart 
beginning to pound. 

“What is, dear?”’ 

“Those two men—don’t they remind you 
a little bit of —of—yes, now I have it again! 
Don’t they remind you of Andy Gump and 
Uncle Bim?” 

It happened that Rose was unacquainted 
with those two immortals; but if you had 


‘ been there you might have seen something 


that was dimly reminiscent of Mr. Gump in 
one of the two men who had come out of 
the paint shop and were now walking along 
in front of the lighted windows of the ad- 
joining stores. There was the same jaunty 
self-sufficiency of manner, for instance; the 
same effect of much mustache and little 
chin; and the other had Uncle Bim’s dark 
complexion, his hawklike nose and beetling 
eyebrows. 


“You think they’re the two?” whispered . 


Rose. 

“T’m sure of it!’’ exclaimed Ben. ‘You 
wait here a minute; I won’t be long.” 

He hurried back to Nimrod, who was 
pretending to study the hats in a milliner’s 
show case. 

“Say, listen!’’ he breathlessly began. 
“Those two men across, passing the cigar 
store, I’m sure they’re the two who got out 
of the cab just after the robbery. They’re 
the two the chief wants—the two I couldn’t 
identify before.” 

Whatever other qualities Nimrod might 
have possessed, a distaste for action was 
certainly not among them. 

“You’re sure?’’ he demanded, staring 
after the disappearing pair. 

“Sure I am!” exclaimed Ben, his cer- 
tainty growing every moment. “I could 
swear to them anywhere, seems to me.”’ 

“All right,”’ said Nimrod. ‘‘Come on. 
We'll get a look at ’em anyhow.” 

They ran across the street together and 
had almost reached the two men, when the 
dark one turned to look over his shoulder, 
evidently none too fond of the hurrying 
steps approaching from behind. And 
whether or not it was because of Ben’s re- 
semblance to Jersey, or because to a prac- 
ticed eye Nimrod was unmistakably a 
plain-clothes man out on a professional 
hunt, Uncle Bim spoke to Andy, and the 
two of them immediately started for the 
other side of the street, Ben and the de- 
tective close at their heels. A taxi was bear- 
ing down on them and Uncle Bim hailed it, 
the taxi swerving sharply to the sidewalk. 

“Eh—wait a minute now!”’ said Nimrod 
sure now that Ben had made no mistake. 

“What for?’’? demanded Uncle Bim. 

“There’s an old gentleman at /head- 
quarters who would like to talk to y¢ 

Just how it started Ben himself ‘could 
never quite figure out; but the first thing 
he knew after that, Nimrod was down on 
the sidewalk with a cut on his forehead and 


Ben and Uncle Bim were crappie 
Uncle Bim desperately trying to 
right arm to wield his blackjack age 
was dimly conscious of hearin 
scream, of seeing a number of me 
running out of the house opposite 
shop. Then he heard a shot and fel 
in his arm; another, and felt a 

flash run over his head; but the lg 
he remembered before he lost conse 
was that Uncle Bim was still strug 
his.arms, that they were both falliy 
an interminable staircase together, 
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BY was trying to dress next 1 
when he heard a rap on his ae 
top of his head the hair had b 

to make a better bearing one 
bandage which was set a bit on one; 
gave him a sporty look. And 
had a splint around it betwe 
and the elbow. The bandage d 
him much, but the splint mad 
teresting. He had finally ma | 
and his trousers, however, and h 
achieved his shirt when the rap can 

“Tap! Tap! Tap-tap!” 

“Who is it?”’ he asked. \ 

A deep, fruity voice in the hall an la 
“Mrs. Bullock.” . . 

“T’m not dressed yet,” he said, \ 
ing whether she had come to tell h 
his board bill was due that day, oi 
him that she kept a respectable b 
house which was not to be confuse 
hospital. ‘‘Butif you want to comei: 

Perhaps she thought he was still 
for she waited a discreet interval a 
opened the door—a heavy, chunky 
built something like a pudding, : 
who moved nimbly and had a m 
eye. In spite, or perhaps because 
figure, she was tightly corseted an 
both these details apparent underne 
encircling apron which she wore, hi 
having a latticework of leather | 
which her insteps blobbed up in 
eggs, and her corset holding her so 
that she had the air of looking mas 
out from over a rampart which wou 
more than one army to take it. 

“T just came up to tell you, Mr. W 
she said, “‘that there’s a young lad; 
stairs to see you.” 

“A young lady?”’ asked Ben, ma 
eyes. “To see me?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bullock. “AM 
rish, she said her name was.” 

“Great Scott!’ said Ben. “And 
dressed yet!” 

Mrs. Bullock, who had seen the1 
paper long since, shook her head 
and in some indefinable manner she 
to soften slightly, as a pudding wi 
when it has been simmering on tl 
for two or three hours. 

“Tf I can help you, Mr. Whitt 
said. ‘I’m sure that after the pie 
were in the papers this morning, 
own name, too, with the others- 
isn’t as though I wasn’t a m 
with grown children of my own, 
raised myself when Mr. Bullock 
building contractor, though busin 
always slack and that and his weak 
the bottle, and me not even knowit| 
we would lay our heads or the nex 
eat was coming from ——” 

You mustn’t think she was stan 
ing nothing while saying this. 
her masterful manner, she had four’ 
shoes and was putting them 01 
Benny simply looked down at )) 
marveled. And when the shoes we 
and tied, she found him a clean ce! 
threaded a tie through it and proc! 
button it in place, Ben feeling as 4) 
prisoner probably feels when ‘aa 
is being applied. hy | 

“There!’’ she said, when she he 
him into his coat. “ Though I Se P 
Mr. Whitby, I’ve seen you lookin? 
and you’ll find her in the sittir 
downstairs. Though, of course, ify 
the young lady well enough, and 4] 
to see her up here ——”’ 
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by SUPERTWIST 1s needed tn balloon tires 


Goodyear balloon tires have trav- 
p 943 miles to date, have never been 
-ured, and I have had to inflate them 
three times since I put them on the 
T can’t see that they show any wear 
and believe they will be good for 
0 miles, which will be more than sat- 
ory as i travel over all kinds of roads 
_ covering my territory.”—R. 

ELL, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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that’s the answer! 


You remember how the tire- makers 
always warned you to keep your tires 


pumped up hard? 
There was a reason for that. 


The essential principle of the high- 
pressure tire was reszstance to the shocks 
and blows of travel. 


Now the balloon tire 1s wholly different 
in principle; it is designed to absorb 
these shocks and blows. 


So you can readily see that the balloon 
tite requires a different ty pe of material 
than was formerly used. 


Goodyear realized this requirement in 
the beginning, and at once set about 
finding a suitable material. 


After long and repeated experiment it 
developed and perfected SUPERTWIST, 
a new cord fabric with special values 
for balloon tire design. 


SUPERTWIST is unlike ordinary cord fab- 


ric; its superiority consists in its greater 
elasticity. 

It far outstretches the breaking point 
of the cord fabric ordinarily employed. 


When a tite made of this new material 
strikes a stone, the SUPERTWIST cords 
take the blow, yield, stretch and recover, 
distributing the impact over a larger 
portion of the tire. 

More cords take the strain; the shock 
is smothered in resilience; the elasticity 
of the tire protects it from stone-bruise, 
carcass-breaking and like injury. 

The result is a longer-wearing greater- 
mileage tire, a tire of extreme economy. 
Proof of this extra-serviceability is seen 
in the testimony of typical Goodyear 
balloon tire users, presented herewith. 
You want SUPERTWIST and its benefits 
—you get them in full measure only in 
Goodyear Tires. 

Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


“Sometime ago I faced the necessity of 
changing tires, and at your suggestion I 
put Goodyear ‘balloon tires on for a trial. 
I have now driven over 10,000 miles on 
them and have found them to be very 
practical. I can notice the difference in 
riding quality. There is much more resili- 
ency and comfort. Let me thank you for 
suggesting Goodyear balloons as the way 
to better motoring.’—ALBErT EL is, 
Elco Distributing Co., Chicago, I/l. 


“Tn May, 1924, I purchased a Nash touring 
car equipped with Goodyear balloon tires. 
They have traveled 12,000 miles over all 
kinds of roads and with practically no tire 
trouble—only three punctures. The treads 
have not yet been worn smooth, and I be- 
lieve that the tires are still good for several 
thousand miles. This performance cer- 
tainly is satisfactory to me.’—HucuH 
Srevens, Vice President, Bankers Trust 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


weather and all kinds of roads. 


Benton, Joes, Colorado. 


‘BALLOON S” 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 


“T have driven my Goodyear balloon tires 
more than 20,000 miles and in my busi- 
ness, carrying mail, these 20,000 miles 
were not picked road. I have used them 
on my route continuously in all kinds of 


mile tour of Arkansas’ rough arid rocky 
roads last summer, I did not have the 
pleasure of changing a tire.’—ROoBERT 
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Lifting it A BOVE 
the ORDINARY 


aN 


f 
. using “P-Two-Four- 

teen’’ Steel Fabric as 
a base and reinforcement 
} for interior plaster and 
exterior stucco, at little 
if any additional cost? 


DO YOU 
KNOW— 


THAT more than 30,000 
homes have been lifted 
above the ordinary by j 


i; 


Pah 
bes 


THAT by using ““P- Two-Fourteen”’ Steel Fab- 
ric you actually bind your home with 5600 single 
wires which, if plaited together, would make a 
cable capable of lifting 1,000,000 pounds, and if 
laid end to end would total more than 20 miles in 
length? 

THAT every steel reinforcing wire becomes em- 
bedded when the plaster and stucco is applied, in 
this way giving you reinforced slab construction 
cast in place? 

THAT when the foundation settles, or the wood- 
en frame-work expands or contracts, these wires 
are drawn into action and hold the frame-work 
rigid, thereby preventing unsightly cracks, and 
falling plaster and stucco? 

THAT “P-Two-Fourteen” Steel Fabric is so 
designed that when something causes strains 
(tension) in one place, this tension is distributed 
from one wire to another and the possibility of 
these cracks is eliminated? 

THAT many representative architects, engineers, 
lathers, and plasterers have proclaimed “‘P- Two- 
Fourteen’’ Steel Fabric the best designed and 
most economical base and reinforcement on the 
market today for interior plaster and exterior 
stucco? 

Write us today—we will be glad to tell you how 
to lift your home above the ordinary by rein- 
forcing for durability. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL co.) 
725 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Detroit Houston Los Angeles New York City 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester St. Louis 
San Antonio San Francisco Seattle 


National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please tell me how to reinforce for durability. 


Name 
Address ... 


I am especially interested in item marked— 
0 SMALL HOUSE 0 STORE OR BANK 
0 $50,000 HOME 0 COUNTRY, CLUB 
O FILLING STATIONS 0 REALTY DEVELOPMENT 
0 $500,000 HOTEL 0 “OVERCOATING” 
O GARAGES O HOUSING PROJECT 
a 


ea See i) eee 
REINFORCEV/(Ui 


WELDED STEEL WIRE BRC) 


DURABILITY 


eNATLONAL STEEL FABRIC 
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(Continued from Page 72) - 

“T’d like to,” hesitated Ben, knowing 
that sitting room downstairs, a passageway 
for all the lower floor, ‘‘but I guess I’d bet- 
ter go down.” 

He found Rose waiting for him with a 
bundle of morning papers on her lap. 

“Well!”’ she exclaimed, after their first 
greetings were over, and she had made 
sympathetic little croonings over his band- 
age and splint. “I s’pose you’ve seen the 
morning papers? Me, I feel so proud of 
you I hardly know what I’m doing!”’ 

“No,”’ said Ben, “I haven’t seen them 
yet. In fact, I was only just getting up when 
Mrs. Bullock came and told me you were 
here.”’ 

So she showed him the papers, and there 
it was—the whole business. Jewel Robbers 
Caught After Fierce Fight. That was the 
headline of the first story. The robbery, it 
seems, had taken place on Friday night, at 
Mrs. Joseph Schirmer’s apartment on Park 
Avenue, and in making their escape the 
thieves had shot an elevator man who had 
tried to stop them, and had then got away 
in a waiting taxi with jewelry enough to 
pay off the debts of some of the smaller 
European principalities. In some way, the 
story continued, the robbers had been iden- 
tified by Mr. Benjamin Whitby, a drafts- 
man in the office of Schermerhorn, Schuyler 
& Braithe; and seeing them again on the 
street the previous evening, as they were on 
the point of leaving the city with their 
booty in a battered suitcase, Mr. Whitby 
had courageously closed in on them and 
grappled them, and had steadfastly refused 
either to be shaken loose or blackjacked 
loose, or even to be shot loose. As a result, 
the thieves were now in jail, and Mrs. 
Schirmer had identified her jewelry, and 
Mr. Whitby, refusing to go to a hospital 
with the same determination which he had 
shown throughout the whole enterprise, 
had returned to Mrs. Bullock’s boarding 
house on East Fifty-sixth Street as soon as 
his wounds had been dressed, and was there 
reported to be resting comfortably. 

Of course there was a lot of this—a good 
two columns all together—but that was the 
gist of it. 

“Oh-h-h, Ben, if you only knew how 
proud I feel!’’ said Rose as the deter- 
mined Benjamin turned pink at the words 
of praise which a reporter had showered 
upon him in the second story. 

“Toh!” said Ben, reading the paragraph 
over, just the same. ‘‘Anyone would have 
done it.”’ 

“Yes, they would!” she gently scoffed. 

They looked at each other, and she smiled 
at him with that eager breathlessness which 
a girl seldom shows to more than one man 
in her lifetime, and which can only be 
roughly translated to mean, ‘What would 
you like, dear?” Mutely accepting, Ben 
chose a kiss, and she gave it to him with 
the same eager breathlessness which had 
marked her smile. Mrs. Bullock came 
through then, still tenderly simpering; and 
though she was carrying a dust pan, she 
beamed upon them both as though she were 
a bridesmaid bearing flowers. 

“Well!” said Rose when they were alone 
again. “What are we going to do next?” 

Ben had one of his idiotic impulses then, 
an impulse to say, “‘Let’s go and get mar- 
ried!’’ And though the suggestion almost 
rushed out, he throttled it just in time. 

“Me!” he thought with a touch of bit- 
terness. ‘I couldn’t even pay for the li- 
cense! No money—out of a job—I’d make 
a fine husband, I would!”’ 

“Well?” she said again, with the same 
indefinable invitation in her manner as be- 
fore. 

This time impulse was too strong for 
him, and he heard himself murmuring, “ You 
beautiful!’ But Leila, the waitress, saved 
him from disaster, marching through with 
a broom in her hand and a towel around her 
head. 

“You know, Rose,’ said Ben, groaning a 
bit, as though his bandage hurt him, “a 
girl like you—you could marry a rich man 
easy. And me, I’m only a poor kid, broke 
just now and out of a job, and precious 
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little chance of getting another with my 
arm slung up like this.” 

“You poor lamb!’”’ murmured Rose. 

He wouldn’t have that, though, but sat 
up straight and began to gather the papers 
together. 

“Oh!” said Rose, as though the papers 
reminded her. ‘I nearly forgot. What do 
you think we ought to do about the brace- 
let?” 

She had brought it with her, wrapped in 
her handkerchief, and now she untied it, 
and even in that dark room it promptly 
showed them some of its varicolored fire. 

“T guess we’d better mail it to Mrs. 
Schirmer, or whatever her name is,’’ said 
Ben. “It gives her address in the papers, 
and we could easily mail it so she’d never 
know where it came from.”’ 

But Rose shook her head at that. 

“T wouldn’t,’’ she said. “I’ve been think- 
ing. If those two men were regular thieves, 
perhaps the bracelet doesn’t belong to Mrs. 
Schirmer. And even if it does, I think it 
would be—well, more straightforward, 
really, to take it back to her and tell her 
how we found it.’’ 

“Sounds pushy, somehow,’’ said Ben 
doubtfully. ‘But if you’d like to take it 
yourself # 

They had quite an argument about it, 
and Ben’s head began to throb, perhaps 
with so much shaking. : 

“Well, all right,” he said, wincing a lit- 
tle. “I—I don’t want to be contrary to 
everything you say. I’ll go with you if 
you’ll do the talking, and just tell her that 
we found it in the cab.” 

Mrs. Schirmer lived in one of those lux- 
urious apartment houses where even the 
maids have two bathrooms so they can 
take their choice. She was a gentle little 
lady with silvery hair and eyes that were 
nearly as blue as Ben’s. At first she kept her 
voice so low that it was hard to tell what 
she was saying; but when she learned that 
Ben was the boy who had grappled with 


the two thieves, she threw repression to- 


the winds and almost squealed her admira- 
tion. 

“T was coming around to see you this 
morning, to thank you personally,’ she 
said—“‘had just ordered my car. Oh, I 
think it was wonderful—perfectly wonder- 
ful!” 

Ben was afraid she would think that he 
had come around to be praised; so some- 
what brusquely he mentioned the bracelet 
and Rose untied it from her handkerchief 
again. 

“You see,’’ she said, “we happened to 
find it in the car which those two men had 
used; so I told Mr. Whitby I thought we 
ought to come around and find out if it was 
yours.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Schirmer; ‘and about 
the only thing missing.’ She hesitated a 
little, first looking at Ben and then at Rose. 
“Do you know what I’d like?” she said to 
Ben, as though suddenly making up her 
mind, “‘I’d like you to accept this—I won’t 
say as a reward, for courage such as yours, 
sir, can never be paid for in any material 
sense. But I would like you to have it asa 
souvenir of your adventure in bringing two 
dreadful rascals to justice.” 

Again she hesitated and then continued, 
“T telephoned a few minutes ago to Scher- 
merhorn, Schuyler & Braithe’s, to see if you 
were there; but they told me that you had 
left and the girl. seemed rather doubtful 
that you were working anywhere. Pardon 
me for mentioning that, but I have just 
been thinking that a bracelet to a young 
man is a poor gift at best. So if you would 
like to take it around to Constantin’s, I 
know they would be glad to buy it from 
you. But don’t take less than seventy-five 
hundred. If they offer you less, please tell 
them to phone to me.” 

Ben finally took it, thinking, “I’ll give it 
to Rose”’; but when they got outside and 
he wanted to clasp it around her Hels 


, 


wouldn’t take it, 

“No, no!”’ she said. “I couldn’t, Ben! 
No, no! The way you found it and every- 
thing, I think it would be dreadfully un- 
lucky; and every time I saw it I would 


A ugus: 
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think of that poor man who was sh, 
no, Ben! Please! It makes me shud 
to think of it.’’ And then in that { 
wheedling voice which is often mor 
tive than an army with banners, 
take it round to Constantin’s, pleas 
often thought I’d like to see their st 

Ben drew a full breath; and on #}) 
of it he could see the bungalow 
grandly from the hill on his father’ | 
overlooking the Thames and the 
town—could see the chimneys wit 
arched tops, the gables with their fa y 
the bird bath in the flower cou 
seventy-five hundred would: 
but at least it would make 
and meanwhile if he could 
back at Cullworth & Tim 
Disco Building 

““You’re sure you wouldn’t 
asked, uncertainly holding th 
again. ‘ 
““Oh, Ben! Please, dear! N 

“Allright then,” he said, su 
brisk in spite of his splint a 
“We'll go to Constantin’s. Bu 
we'll stop at your uncle’s offic 
plans of the bungalow there, 
drop in and get ’em.” 
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S THEY approached the e 
began to walk more slowly 
“Do you think you ought ti 
he asked. ; 
“You bet I’m coming in!” 
“And I’d like to see Uncle C 
anybody else try to stop me!” 
“Tt’ll only take a minute anyh 
thought. ‘I can leave her in the 
room, and he never goes in th 
But when he figured that it wi 
take him a minute, Ben reckoned 
that super arithmetic which Fate 
to bear. 
First the ancient doorkeeper con ff 
lated him upon his affair of the night] ) 
and when he left Rose in the receptiot 0 
and whispered that he would be right 
Miss Daggett came out and caugl 
in the hall, and the other girls troop: 
and they all crowed over him, and 
to hear from Ben’s own lips just hit! 
thing had happened. - al 
He got all fussed up, knowing tha (i 
could hear them from the reception [i 
and when Miss Daggett rolled her ji 
and her eyes together and said “Oh, in 
Whitby, I could just hug you to piece |! 
turned as red as the beads on a your ll 
key tom and ran upstairs as fast 
could, though pretending to do it 
ingly. 
Yet that was nothing to what ale 
him upstairs. Of course, they hat! 
about it, and had talked about little: @ 
morning; and now when the hero 0 |é 
conversation thus unexpectedly ap) te 
among them, with his bandage on hi 
and his arm in a sling, they crowded ll 
him, excitedly speaking or oval mo\f 
and so far as the drafting departmet 
concerned, the business of Messrs. | 
merhorn, Schuyler & Braithesimplyst 
right then and there. Ce 
Ben told them the story and ans 
their questions as quickly as he 
meanwhile sitting on the emptys 
to Cockeye’s—the empty stool 
once been his. ; 
“All right, boys,” said Ricke 
his briskly efficient manner. “I 
better get back to work again ni 
They left their hero reluctant 
slowly detaching themselves fro 
and Ben turned to his old drafti 


| 


ti 


i 


down the back sheet, 
him with a gathering scowl th 
for someone. | 

“Eh!” said Ben, finding the spat 
neath the back sheet empty. “I had! 
sketches of a bungalow here. Who 
, em i ” | 

Cockeye could hardly get the wort 
quickly enough. el 

“Old Crusty took ’em!” he stamn 


(Continued on Page .7 
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“This giant tube of 
VEEDOL 


ih Pressure 


GREASE 


— the new way..the quick way..the clean way. 
\ to fill your grease gun or grease cups 


HOSE days are gone forever . . . when you 
had to buy grease in an open-top tin can that 
collected dirt and grit—and scoop the grease 

out with a knife or stick. A dirty, messy job at best. 


The new way, the quick way, the clean way is to 
buy the giant Veedol Grease tube. To fill your grease 
gun or grease cups, just squeeze it like a tube of 
tooth paste—and the job’s done. The grease stays 
clean, and so do you. 


This Veedol Grease tube is sold by thousands of 
dealers displaying the orange and black Veedol sign. 
Let the Veedol dealer give you complete Veedol lubri- 
cation service—crankcase, transmission, differential, 
chassis. Then buy a couple of the new Veedol 
Grease tubes—one to use around the house, the 
other to carry with you in the tool box of your car. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
N.Y. Branches or warehouses in all principal cities. 


To fill your grease 
_. gun or grease cups, 
just squeeze the 
giant Veedol tube 
—and job is done! 


ihown in actual 
giches long and 
c's in circumfer- 
s e largest grease 
Lhe best grease 
market. Each 

lividual carton. 


5° 


=ywhere 


Just the thing for Fords! 


The giant Veedol Grease tube takes the place of 
a grease gun on millions of Fords not equipped 
with high pressure lubricating systems. It is ideal 
for filling Ford grease cups, hub caps and lubricat- 
ing all grease points. Try it—and you’ll never 
go back to the old-fashioned way of using grease. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“The deuce he did!”’ exclaimed Ben in- 
dignantly. “‘What right did he have to take 
my sketches?”’ 

Again the faithful Jimson could hardly 
speak for spluttering. 

““Now you were doing some detail work 
for Palmalee’s country houses before you 
left,’ he said. ‘“‘And Mr. Palmalee and the 
boss came down to see it. And Mr. Palma- 
lee saw your sketches and liked ’em, and 
Old Crusty swiped ’em and took ’em up- 
stairs.” Z 

Almost before Jimson was through speak- 
ing Ben was on his way for the stairs. It 
had been his first idea to burst into the 
sanctum sanctorum; but when he reached 
the door—whether it was old custom that 
still held him or simply good manners—he 
stopped and rapped. 

“‘Come!”’ said the voice within. 

Ben entered; and true to form, Mr. 
Schermerhorn didn’t look up at first. He 
was bent over the old walnut drafting 
table—that drafting table at which some 
fine old medieval miracle might well have 
been conceived—and propped up in front 
of him, most unmistakably, was one of 
Ben’s sketches—the one that showed the 
flower court overlooking the Thames. 

“Say, you’ve got a nerve!”’ exclaimed 
Ben indignantly, walking over to see what 
was going on. 

At these sacrilegious words, it might be 
said that the whole room seemed to start— 
the teakwood table on which rested Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s silk hat and gold-headed 
cane, the bronze nude by Cellini, the Vene- 
tian desk carved with the history of the 
human race, a history in which the ladies 
played such a surprisingly large part. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Schermerhorn started, although 
for the moment he couldn’t believe those 
words were intended for him; but frown- 
ingly turned as though expecting to find 
two intruders in his room, one of these in- 
truders addressing the other in minatory 
tones. 

““A darned big nerve!’’ continued Ben, 
getting madder and madder. ‘‘Swiping my 
sketches without saying a word, and work- 
ing them up for somebody else!” 

By that time, of course, Mr. Schermer- 
horn knew that he himself was being ad- 
dressed—he and no other whatever. 

“What do you mean by coming in here 
like this?’’ he demanded in tones like ice. 

“What do you mean by stealing my 
sketches?”’ demanded Ben, walking to the 
drafting table and snatching them up. “I 
did these at home—at night—and you had 
no more right to take them than you had to 
take my watch and chain if I had left them 
here!”’ 

At first Mr. Schermerhorn simply stared— 
stared as that poor Louis probably stared 
at being sauced by the sans-culottes that 
fateful day at Versailles. 

“Copying them, too!” continued Ben, 
looking at the drafting board and tippling 
away at his indignation till he was almost 
drunk. And then, not quite accountable 
for what he was doing, he started to tear 
Mr. Schermerhorn’s tracings off the board 
and upset the ink over everything, a catas- 
trophe that will sober any young drafts- 
man, and quickly brought Ben Whitby 
back to earth. Probably Mr. Schermer- 
horn noticed the drop in the young man’s 
mood. At any rate he seated himself at his 
desk and pressed his finger tips together 


and raised his eyebrows with much of his 


old superiority of manner. 

“Of course you know that you—er—can 
be arrested again for this,” he said. 

“Try to do it!” said Ben shortly. He 
had wiped up most of the ink with Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s dusting cloth and was now 
removing the tracing by more peaceable 
means. 

“T may,” said Mr. Schermerhorn. “But 
first I should like to know, now that you 
have my sketches and drawings, what you 
propose to do with them.” 

“T’m going to Mr. Palmalee first and tell 
him what happened,” said Ben; and then 
he added, groping fiercely around in his 
mind for something that would wound, 
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“and after that I may go around to Mas- 
ters, Peltier & Swann and get a job there.”’ 

Any lesser man might have showed the 
effect of this; but Mr. Schermerhorn still 
calmly pressed his finger tips together and 
kept his eyebrows up. 

“Oh, that’s what you’re going to do?” 
said he. 

“Yes, that’s what I’m going to do!” 
said Ben. 

“You think you can prove that these— 
er—so-called sketches were conceived by 
yourself and executed in your own time?”’ 

“You bet I can!” 

Mr. Schermerhorn stared at him—this 
time as poor Louis once possibly stared at 
Mirabeau—and then he reached out his 
hand. 

“‘T should like to see them again, please— 
your sketches, I mean,”’ said he. 

There was that in his manner—a touch of 
noblesse oblige, if you like—or it might have 
been the word “‘your”’ in “your sketches, I 
mean,”’ which caused Ben to hand them 
over without too much hesitation. He 
stood ready to protect them, though, if pro- 
tection became necessary, and breathed 
through his nose a little as Mr. Schermer- 
horn unrolled them and flattened them out 
upon his desk. 

‘A splendid inspiration,” said the latter 
in a voice which Ben had never heard him 
use before. ‘‘ You will pardon me for think- 
ing you had copied them in an idle hour.’’ 
The next seemed to come harder, but when 
it did come there was no doubting the sin- 
cerity behind it. ‘“‘You see,’ said Mr. 
Schermerhorn in a still lower voice, “I 
didn’t know we had a genius downstairs.” 

Ben swallowed hard; and looking at the 
older man at the desk, Old Crusty seemed 
to vanish and his place was taken by a 
younger, dreamy-eyed human who himself 
had been proclaimed a master in his day, 
whose Lydig Art Gallery and St. Pancras 
Church and Bryce Terminal were still held 
out as models which had not yet been over- 
leaped by any younger knight of the draft- 
ing board. 

*‘T am glad I have seen them,” said Mr. 
Schermerhorn, rolling the drawings and 
handing them back to Ben. “Though, ina 
way, I am sorry too,” he added. “It is 
things like this which tell me I am getting 
old.”’ .For some foolish réason Ben felt his 
nose smart as Mr. Schermerhorn arose, still 
in his newly found manner, and walked to 
the door and opened it. “‘I’m sorry you’re 
leaving us, Whitby,’ he said, holding out 
his hand, “for we need young men like 
you.”’ 

This time it was Ben who felt it—that 
touch of noblesse oblige which marks the 
great from the small—though the thought 
of Rose waiting downstairs must certainly 
have helped some too. 

“Perhaps I’d better stay then, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn,”’ he said. 

Mr. Schermerhorn closed: the door so 
promptly that it wasn’t far from banging. 

“Come and sit down, Whitby,” he said, 
leading the way back to the desk—that 
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carved desk, you will always remember, in 
which the ladies played such an important 
part. “I’m expecting Mr. Palmalee for 
lunch, and I should like you to meet him 
with me.” 

“Tf you will excuse me a minute first,’’ 
said Ben; ‘“‘I—er—have a friend in the re- 
ception room who thought I’d be right 
down again. I shan’t be very long.”’ 


XIX 


HE clocks of the city were striking eight 

that evening when a young man, proudly 
attired in evening dress, walked up the 
steps of a house on Gramercy Park and rang 
the bell. 

“Yes, sir,” said the silvery-haired butler, 
opening the door and bowing. 

“Ts Miss Parrish in?” asked the caller. 

“Yes, sir. You are Mr. Whitby? Yes, 
sir; she is expecting you.” 

He led the way to the drawing-room, and 
there sat Rose, pretending to be reading a 
magazine. She was dressed in a silk frock 
the color of crushed strawberries, and if 
Ben had been skilled in such matters, he 
might have marveled at the Brussels lace 
around the yoke and the sleeves. But being 
a man, he had eyes for little else than the 
eyes of the young lady who was smiling so 
deeply into his; and if you had been there, 
seeing them look at each other like that, it 
might have struck you that before that 
dress had been worn the last time the 
crushed strawberries would probably be 
crushed a great deal more than they were 
at that moment. 3 

“Ts he in?” whispered Ben when their 
first greetings were over. 

“Yes,’”’ nodded Rose, and laughed a little 
in suppressed excitement. 

“But you haven’t told him!” 

“No-o-0-0-0!” she said. “I want it to be 
a surprise too!” 

They looked at each other as lovers can, 
and the strawberries had a narrow squeak 
of it. 

“T don’t think he’s going to mind much,”’ 
said Ben more seriously when this dan- 
ger had passed. ‘I had lunch with him 
today.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, I tell you! With him and Mr. 
Palmalee! And Mr. Palmalee’s tickled to 
death with the bungalow; and next week, 
he says, he’ll fix it so that Schermerhorn, 
Schuyler & Braithe will be the supervising 
architects for the Palmalee Foundation. 
And on the quiet, the old boy’s tickled to 
death. He was afraid that Masters, Peltier 
& Swann were going to get the job. But 
now ee 

Steps were heard on the stairs in the 
hall—a slow, majestic descent. 

“Here he comes!’’ whispered Rose. ‘“‘He 
and Aunt Flo are going to the opera. Wait 
till you see Aunt Flo.” 

But it was Mr. Schermerhorn who ap- 
peared first in the doorway of the drawing- 
room, dressed with a magnificence that was 
well-nigh overpowering, the braid on his 
evening clothes looking like something 
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which kings might ‘wear to deno 
rank, the ribbon of his eyeglasses 
a piece of grand-ducal regalia 
front of a shirt than an eyeglass 

“Good evening, Mr. Sche 
said Benny, rising from where he h 
sitting by Rose’s side. 

However the old boy might have 
took it well, his mouth opening 
merest trifle for the first startled pm, 
but then his attention seemed to | 
by Ben’s attire, and he gave it a, 
glance which ended in approyal 
proval that would have been 
ing to Messrs. Tuttle & Nich 
to Gentlemen, if they had only 
to see it. 

Aunt Flo came in then, more 
ing, if anything, than her lo) 
wearing the Schermerhorn r 
which had lately been reset in 
necklace, brooch, tiara and tw 
she wasn’t a bit ashamed of he 

“My dear,” said Mr. Sch 
“Mr. Whitby—a promising you 
very promising young man- 
office.” 

Aunt Flo gave Ben a searchi 
ing seen these young men fr 
before; but whatever it wast 
this one—the extraordinary blu 
eyes, or his clothes, or his knack o} 
ing to be to the manner born, 
saw something deeper yet, the 
future greatness which only n 
develop it, she presently favored 
nod that was like a shower of r 
fire, and shook her finger at R 

“So this is why you didn’t 
with us this evening!” sh 
claimed. { 

They left then, after she had 
niece—that kiss which an old 
give a young one at such a tii 
which starts by saying “Be eal 
ends by breathing, “I envy 
youth.” r 

“Well!”’ said Rose, after the 
had opened and closed. “The 
back till half past eleven at 
earliest. What shall we do first?” 

“You're going to look at this 
Ben, not without importance, 
small box from his pocket and ga 

“But, Ben!” she said. “Wha 

“Open it,” he wisely counsele 

It was a purple leather b 
tooling; and when she opened it 
looked out at her and shyly wi 

“Oh, Ben!” gasped Rose. 

“T sold the bracelet,’ he 
plained. “I may buy you anot 
some day; but first I thought 
the ring.” 

“You mean this is for me?” sheb 

The solitaire shyly winked at 
and presently slipped into place 
finger. 

“Oh, Ben!” she exclaimed ag 

The butler was heard in th 
ably wanting to see it too; 
didn’t like to shut the door, s 
wrap and she and Benny wen 

“There won’t be many pi 
park,” she said. 

But they had hardly step 
park when they discovered that 1 
of the most densely populated s 
city, it being that kind of an ev 
the first of its kind that spring. 

“Did you ever see so mai 
asked Rose, a complaining littler 
voice. 

“You’d think they had no ho 
Ben, frowning at the people. “Walt 
ute, though. I’ll show you what 

She went with him, apparently 
willing to be shown; and they 
curbstone until a comfortable-lo 
appeared around the corner, in 4] 
somewhat resembling the Turtle, 
cabin instead of a shell upon i 

“Here we are,” said Ben. “: 
wouldn’t have to wait long.” ' 
his stick, he raised his voice and call 
Gulaxd! \) axala 


‘ (THE END) 
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The V-Shaped Heating Unit of 
the ordinary Iron cannot keep 
the edges hot when they come 
in contact with damp cloth. 


MEN all over America are discussing the as- 
onishing swiftness with which the new Sunbeam 
{2s the work that takes an ordinary electric iron 
mger to do. A young woman reporter inter- 
(100 women who own the Sunbeam and found 
) iron saves them an hour to half aday, depend- 
dhe size of their ironing. 

use of the short time it takes to do an ironing it 
Lite current, too. And more women than ever 
wr to adopt electric irons when they find they 
cone that irons so quickly. 


Why It Irons So Fast 


the illustration above that shows the V-shaped 
ithe ordinary electric iron. When the edges of 
«travel along damp goods they soon cool off— 
‘nothing to keep them hot. 


7 look at the All-Over Sunbeam Unit that ex- 
ot only to the very tip, but also to the edges on 
des. This keeps the whole bottom hot—point, 
nd all—even when ironing large damp linens 
itched pieces. 

even heat—constant heat—that makes ironing 
cnd easy. 

ves many hours a month. 

dolishes arm-aching pressure. 

toduces beautifully smooth and glossy re- 
_ the clothes. 


| 
| 
] 


| Here’s the Greatest Step Since 
Electric Irons Were Created 


THE GUARANTEED E 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $I EXTRA 
fp is 
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ly Ironing Took a Whole Day 
‘Now I Can Finish by Noon” 


— Mrs. Anna B. Gaines, Kansas City, Mo. 


Display of Sunbeam Ironsin window of 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 


‘The tapered point glides easily 
into corners and gathers, and I 
can back the iron up and use the 
sharp heel thesame as the point.’” 


—Mrs. A. W. Mills. 


TheSunbeam’s All-Over Heating 
Unitcomesto the very edge, main- 
taining constant and even heat 
where iron meets damp cloth. 


Window of Philadelphia Electric Co., 
displaying Sunbeam_Irons 


it 


Tested 5000 Hours on Steady Current 
If over-heated through accident or forgetfulness, the 
nickel will discolor (like the nickel of any iron) but the 
Sunbeam will heat up as well as ever. Ordinary irons 
will not. About 70% of the repairs to irons are due to 
this, reports one large Public Service Company. 

That company tested this iron by leavingit on steady 
current for 5000 hours (208 days and nights without 
a rest). No ordinary iron could stand that. 

It costs us double to produce this durable All-Over 
Heating Unit. For it must be made by hand. Machines 
wind units for ordinary irons, but no machine can make 
a unit that follows to the shape of the iron like this. 

Moreover, we regulate its heating capacity to pre- 
vent the rush of violent heat that causes many irons to 
scorch the clothes. 

So don’t let anyone persuade you that some other iron 
is as good. The Sunbeam is acknowledged, by engi- 
neers who know, to be far ahead of the best iron pre- 
viously made. 

Leading Public Service Companies are recommend- 
ing and selling the Sunbeam Iron to their customers. 
And also any electrical store will show you the Sun- 
beam. Money back within 30 days, if you’ re willing 
to part with this big time-saver then. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years-Making Quality Products 


5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


y\ 
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Delft-Blue 
Art-Steel 
Fire-Safe Case, $1 


Case approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the Nat’! Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical case at 
less than cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when bought in combi- 
nation with the Sunbeam. Enables you to put away iron hot—no wait- 
ing while it cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe. And 
always ready, always together when you want them. 
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Scrubbed out! 


Boiled out! 
_ Nae 


Drano will open ! 
that sulky drain 


Don’t blame that drain 
for getting sulky—slow- 
moving. It can’t 
help it—with 
those daily de- 
posits of grease, 
hair, lint, bits of 
vegetables and 
meats. Just pour 
in Drano—add 
water, according 
to directions on 
the can. See how 
it boils and bub- 
bles, scours and 
scrubs as it dis- 
solves the refuse 
down inside the 
drain-pipes. Then ; 
flush out with water—and 

the drain is free-flowing— 
the obstruction is gone. 


Drano purifies and ster- 
ilizes, too—destroys breed- 
ing places for germs— 
makes drain-pipes sani- 
tary. There’s nothing 
like Drano for opening 
stopped-up drains—and 
keeping them open. 


a a 


Use Drano regularly | 


Thousands of housewives 
use Drano every week in 
kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry drains to keep 
them clean and open. 
Drano disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans— 
keeps refrigerator drain- 
pipes clean and sanitary 
—removes grease from 
garage floors. 

Drano positively will 
not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 
send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges ad- 
ditional outside of the plumber—use 
United States and Can- Drano 
ada. The Drackett Chem- I 
ical Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG U § PAT. OF¥ a 


Cleans and ” 
Opens Drains 


e) 


a a 


Before you call the 


Restaurants, hotels, office 
and_ apartment buildings 
use Drano regularly to pre- 
vent drain nuisances and 
save plumbing bills. Drano 
keeps drains free-flowing 
in barber shops and beauty 
shops—puts an end to ex- 
pensive stoppages. 
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accomplishments, and would consider 
changing only if he could obtain a man who 
was both musician and football coach. 

And so Alec took his problem with him. 
Should the Birmingham team triumph over 
the Chattanooga aggregation, the matter 
was simple. In that event, Willy would 
merely be notified that his services were no 
longer required at the high school and Alec 
would succeed him. But if Birmingham 
should lose 

“Even if us does lose,”’ vowed Alec, ‘‘it’s 
got to look like it wasn’t my fault.” 

Mr. Champagne knew that he was up 
against a considerable proposition. In the 
first place, the team which represented the 
Chattanooga lodge of The Sons & Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise had been practicing an 
entire season and was undoubtedly oper- 
ating with machinelike precision, whereas 
the Birmingham organization was under- 
trained and sluggish. Of course, President 
Trigger would make allowances for that. 
He would be the first to concede the worth 
of a good showing. And certainly Alec’s 
unique plan of running his own team from 
the sidelines savored of genius. 

Interest in the game was at fever heat 
through Birmingham’s Darktown. The 
dusky section of the city was football crazy. 
Teams representing colored high schools had 
been drawing good crowds ever since the 
opening of the season. Only a week before, 
Rickwood Field had echoed to the shrieks 
of five thousand rabid fans at the annual 
clash between Morris Brown University of 
Atlanta and Talladega University of Ala- 
bama. And now was coming the final and 
ultimate colored clash of the year. 

Adding to the inherent drawing power of 
the game was the fact that it was being 
played for the benefit of one of the strong- 
est of colored organizations. Every mem- 
ber of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
was canvassing the city selling tickets. A 
large section of the grand stand had been 
reserved for the white folks who had prom- 
ised to attend, and officials had been en- 
gaged to come down from the East to 
handle the contest. 

Friday afternoon the Chattanooga team 
arrived in the city, accompanied by more 
than three hundred rooters; and among 
these rooters were several gentlemen whose 
pockets bulged with currency which they 
were anxious to place upon the chances of 
their team. At first Birmingham presented 
many of the wagering gentry who covered 
the money as fast as it appeared. Later, 
however, when there seemed no limit to the 
amount which the Chattanoogans were 
willing to bet, Birmingham withdrew 
slightly into its shell and demanded odds. 
The odds were given readily. Professor 
Alec Champagne heard of this and grew 
worried. He didn’t relish the excessive 
confidence which emanated from the camp 
of the visiting team. 

“They’s too dawg-gone shuah of beatin’ 
us—tha’s what! Their money suttinly is 
talkin’ boastful.” 

Friday night the local team held what is 
technically termed skull practice. Alec’s 
Jazzphony Orchestra was in attendance, 
blaring tune after tune, while the players 
chorused the play for which that tune 
ealled. Alec delivered a passionate speech 
exhorting them to superhuman effort. 

“You fellers don’t know what this means 
to me,” he said; and from behind the gold 
bell of his saxophone, Sam Gin made men- 
tal note of his director’s earnestnéss. 

That night, en route to their rooming 
house, Mr. Gin took occasion once again to 
warn his friend, Willy Trout. 

“You better watch out, Willy; that 
feller is fixin’ somethin’ unfortunate fo’ 
you.” 

“Shuh! Sam, always you suspicions 
other folks.” 

“Well, what you reckon he meant when 
he said winnin’ this game meant so much 
to him?” 

Mr. Trout smiled indulgently, 
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“Tf you was teachin’ a team, woul’n’t 
you be cravin’ fo’ that team to win? 
Nos-suh, Sam, I know Professor Cham- 
pagne ain’t tryin’ todo meno dirt. He tol’ 
me so his own se’f.”’ 

Shortly after noon of the following day 
the trek toward Rickwood Field com- 
menced. Hundreds of automobiles deco- 
rated with the red and yellow of the local 
team formed a brilliant serpent on the Third 
Avenue road. Here and there came a car 
bearing the purple and black of Chat- 
tanooga. An hour before game time the 
stands on the north side of the field were 
filled with Birmingham rooters and there 
was a small but noisy delegation in the 
temporary stands opposite. 

A group of glee singers gave a concert; 
somebody made a speech. All through the 
stands echoed the raucous cries of peanut 
and soda-pop boys. Here and there in the 
grounds could be discerned little groups of 
prosperous colored men who handled money 
rather indiscriminately as they argued the 
merits of their respective teams and laid 
modest wagers to back their opinions. 

It was a brilliant November day, the 
crispness of the atmosphere made deli- 
ciously bearable by the sun which bathed 
the field in gold. There was a general air of 
hilarity, tinctured with eagerness. Adroit 
publicity had charged the air with a dra- 
matic tenseness which rivaled that of the 
big intercollegiate contests. 

At 1:30 there came from under the grand 
stand a spurt of jaunty jazz. A few min- 
utes thereafter, in a thunder of acclaim, 
stepped Professor Alec Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra, nobly uniformed for the 
occasion. They wore the habiliments of the 
Uniform Rank Drill Team of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise and on the head 
of each musician was a helmet bearing a 
flowing white plume. Strutting in the lead 
was the gangling but impressive figure of the 
professor himself, and for today Alec had 
discarded his own instrument in favor of a 
baton, which he wielded wickedly. 

Down the field they marched in im- 
pressive if somewhat ragged military for- 
mation. They executed a full turn at the 
lower end of the field and then swung over 
before the stands of the visitors and un- 
leashed a number entitled My Sunny Ten- 
nessee. The glee singers accompanied 
vocally. Chattanooga cheered. Birming- 
ham cheered. Then there was another 
evolution, and when it was completed the 
orchestra was facing the local rooters and 
its instruments were blaring the Birming- 
ham Blues. 

The orchestra seated itself on a special 
little stand constructed for the purpose 
adjacent to the bench of the local foot- 
ballers. And scarcely had they made them- 
selves comfortable when a wild howl of 
acclaim broke from the throats of the loyal 
Chattanooga rooters and eighteen Gargan- 
tuan figures, clad in purple jerseys, swept 
out in single file and circled the field at a 
dogtrot. Professor Champagne breathed 
audibly. 

“Good goshness Miss Agnes!’’ he mur- 
mured apprehensively. “They ain’t ary 
one of them fellers less’n nine foots tall.’ 

And now the Chattanooga team de- 
ployed about the field. Two footballs were 
produced and the visitors indicated within 
the next half minute that they knew their 
stuff. They punted and passed and showed 
clearly that they could handle the tricky 
oval. A pompous figure joined Professor 
Champagne. This gentleman wore a wor- 
ried expression on his countenance. 

“‘Professor,’’ remarked President Trig- 
ger, “that team certainly looks good.” 

“Good nothin’!”’ mourned Champagne. 
“They looks plumb terrible.” 

“Do you believe you can beat them?”’ 

“Golly! How doI know!” Champagne 
lowered his voice. ‘You woul’n’t ral 
espec’ me to win fum them to git that job, 
would you, president?” 

Trigger was fair. 


- Turkey in the Straw signal 


“The test of a real coach, 
this: Can he triumph against 
can’t, then nobody knows he. 
coach. If he can, there’s a job | 
my institution of education.” 

“Oh, lawsy! But s’posin’ us jp 
good reason.” } all 

“Then,” returned the ed 
matter ‘shall be given fair 
consideration. I never fail to 
temporizing circumstances.” 

And now the atmosphere 
the shriek of the local mob as 
ham club in red and yellow } 
out on the field. Here, inde 
a treat for the eye. They w 
so sinister in appearance 
team, but certainly they we 
look upon. And they too y 
the ball and kicking it, but f 
frequent and the practice 
mechanical precision which 
pre-game activities of the visi 

The officials arrived in y 
and cream-colored trousers. Thi 
tains were summoned, a co 
and Chattanooga elected 
deathly hush settled over the 
teams lined up, Birmingham - 
midfield, Chattanooga de 
proved array. The local full 
the referee’s whistle, then ad 
on the ball. 

A muscular leg swung 
plunked against the pigskin 
tifully into the air and spir 
field. Every red-and-yellow pla 
down after it save the lith 
quarterback, who was playi 

The visiting fullback caug 
Interference swirled in about } 
Birmingham players dived « 
through, one catching the r 
the other low. He went do 
and a scream of hysterical exe 
from the stands as the ball bo 
away. 

There came a wild and f 
for it, a heaving and figh 
bodies, and eventually the 
referee’s whistle. The official’ 
figure disappeared into the squi 
and when he emerged it was to 
head linesman that it was 
ball. 

Birmingham’s ball on C€ 
eight-yard line! Professor Alec 
did not hear the throaty howls 
of fans. His own heart was bea 
of thanksgiving. Here was, it 
break, the big break of the gal 
the very first play. He rose t 
barked a signal, and while the tean 
snapping into position, his or 
forth the opening notes of Yes, 
No Bananas. 

The team hesitated for only as 
Then, without the calling of a numl 
ball snapped into the hands of 
and that large individual plov 
center for four of the required 
The teams untangled and the 
captain called time out. A conf 
sulted; Chattanooga had been 
guard. While they waited fort 
signals, Birmingham had put ee 
cessful plunging play. ; 

“Where at they got that si 
demanded the Chattanooga 

“Fum nowhere,’”’ came the 
satisfactory response. 

“Humph! They suttinly 
where with it. Now, le’s wat 

There had been no inter 
tune which Alec’s orchestra p 
was the play any different, 
third down with only a yar 

go for atouchdown. The lo 
in a fever of exultation. 

Champagne spoke earnestly t 
As the teams lined up the i 


Ne 


buck and the fullback plunged 
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7time you brush them? 


: your teeth need the tooth brush 
much as you need All your teeth 


) brush cleans your teeth thoroughly. It reaches 
pur teeth. It sweeps off the film of germs and 
a every tooth. It leaves no tooth endangered by 
of decay. 

nen studied the contour of the jaw. They made 
fit. The bristles of this brush curve; the picture 
iow. Every tooth 
ingth of the brush 


cand cleaned. 
rit a cone-shaped 


)end of the brush. 
you reach your 
4. They curved 
ce. That alone 
asier for millions 
yash users to reach 

i every tooth in 
uhs. 

f what help these 

/ the Pro-phy-lac- 
ibe to you. No 
yle trying to make 
th clean a curved 
0 more awkward 
¢of your mouth 
3 with the wrong 
andle. No more 
Wee your teeth 
‘be thoroughly _ 


STERILIZED > 


Test 
this yourself 


The index 
finger in the 
picture above 
shows how 
your jaw is 
curved. Place 
your finger in 
your mouth against the out- 
side curve of your teeth; it 
will come out like the finger in this photograph. 


ir this tooth brush 


Your teeth grow in*this curved formation. Note in 

3 is the diagram how the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush, 

Is its bristle-sur- both in the curve of the bristles and in the curve 
.' of the handle, conforms to this formation. With 

(ve? Does it fit Pro-phy-lac-tic you can easily reach every tooth 


and brush every part of every tooth thoroughly. 


Sold by all dealers in the United 


GUARANTEE 


JFTHIS BRUSH FAL STO 
GIVE THE SERVICE WHICH 
YOU THINK ITSHOULQ 
RETURN ITTO US AND 

WE WiLL SENDA NEW 

RUSH WITHOUT CHARGE 


4»f your jaw? Does buen: 
| follow the curve of your mouth? RIGHT” This picture shows how the 
of the teeth. You can see how much more 
»-phy-lac-tic gets in between teeth. irregular are the tooth surfaces on the inside 
oth bristles pry into every Crevice, nent curves of each tooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. Note how 
' particles which otherwise might rear molar. When the teeth are brushed 
and cause trouble. correctly, vertically away from the gums, 
. thoroughly. 
frms another very important task. ites 
ou can easily reach and clean the 
lars. It pries into all the depres- 
(crevices, no matter how deep. 
e 
ee Y/ ‘dl rom Stesuszeo.- Jr-0-patiay Core - tie Agnes as, (@) 6 gy 


Sap ais Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the insid t 

jto reach your back molars with it? BE ete EEE one 

curve. The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the promi- 
nd sweep away the mucin, and dis- 

the large end tuft goes around behind the 
* end tuft helps in this work and _ the bristles clean every curve and crevice 
'teeth, even the backs of hard-to- 
sn’t a part of a tooth this brush 


[Wey toca T BRUSH Prats frcte Brush Co 
TPA EED may Wren we OMe a " ESTABLISHED 1a66 
= SAWS > tan 
lie i ae e hts oor Baus ‘itonmerercn nn 
Sr NE. a = A ih x S SOV BO. : Aiea 

JOSE SI NEVER GE Caves NENESS MEAD OREUCAR NSIOe Tom 

— Ahh it RN ER © SSMPUETE Dike . ee 

Ne Bz ice SCVOMS , =e 


ANAC ar 


erica by Americans © 1925, P. B, Co. 


JEVER BECAYS 


oy CLEAN TOOTH N 


can’t clean, and its scientifically arranged 
bristles are of such resilience that the film 
of germs and mucin is quickly swept away. 
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~ GUARANTEED 


HARD 


ree- 


to one lucky 
reader each 
month—free 
tooth brushes 
for the rest of 
his or her life. 


Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Also made in three different 
bristle textures—hard, medium, and 
soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 


a new headline for our advertisements. The headline 
of this advertisement is ‘“‘Are you cleaning ALL your 
teeth every time you brush them?” After reading the text can you supply a 
new headline? We offer to the writer of the best one submitted each month 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with 
ree 


four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize 
will be given to each. Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the coupon 
or write a letter. The winning headline will be selected by the George Batten 
Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This offer expires April 30, 1926. 


States, 


a ed ee ee 


Pro-puy-Lac-Tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. Dept. 1-DD1 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the advertisement 
from which this coupon was clipped: 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


om 


In five minutes 


The Corbin Unit Lock is interestingly described in a small 
folder. Be sure to write for it— also ‘‘Good Buildings 
Deserve Good Hardware.” 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
oe Ep F. CORBIN 1349 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago 


will be working perfectly « 


VER try to install a lock? A difficult job. 
Not so with the Corbin Unit Lock. Made 
and assembled by Good Hardware experts, it 
leaves the factory a complete locking unit— 
ready to operate the moment it is installed. 


*And it is the easiest of all locks to install. 


Only a small slot to cut in the door, the Unit Lock 

slipped in, eight screws fastened, and it is ready to 

serve you. A Corbin Unit Lock can be attached in 

one-fifth the time needed to put on any other lock. 
Good to look upon, too. Cast in solid brass and bronze. 
Keyhole in the knob where one’s fingers easily find it. 
No wonder Corbin Unit Locks are a joy to live with. No 
wonder thousands of the finest office and public build- 
ings, schools, churches, and houses are equipped through- 
out with Unit Locks of Good Hardware—Corbin. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
the first six points of the game. A kicked 
goal added the seventh and the Birming- 
ham team was nicely in the lead. 

President James Trigger was seated near 
the orchestra box. His face was beaming 
and he took occasion to congratulate the 
professor. 

“President,’”’ retorted the coach, “‘you 
ain’t sawn nothin’ yet. This musical coach- 
ing is gwine make football hist’ry. You 
watch what I says.” 

“T am watching, Alec; and I trust that 
your prognostications will materialize.” 

Chattanooga kicked off, preferring this 
time to put the ball deep in Birmingham 
territory. As they faced each other for the 
first scrimmage on Birmingham’s twelve- 
yard line, the strains of Yes, We Have No 
Bananas waved across the field, but the 
gain was inconsiderable. 

And now the Chattanooga captain called 
time out in earnest. He accosted the 
referee. 

“T protests!’’ 

“’Bout which?” 

“Them signals.”’ 

“They ain’t called ary signal,’ retorted 
the referee. 

“Co’se they ain’t. They’s gittin’’emfum 
the sidelines.”’ 

“ How? be] 

“That band yonder. What they toots, 
this team plays.” 

There was mingled bewilderment and ad- 
miration in the glance that the official be- 
stowed upon the Birmingham team. 

“Hot ziggity dam!’’ he ejaculated. “I 
b’lieve you is right.” 

“T ain’t nothin’ else. An’ I claim they is 
vi'latin’ a rule by doin’ such, an’ us claims 
a fifteen-yahd penalty.” 

But the referee was not yet ready to in- 
flict that penalty. He summoned Florian 
Slappey, Birmingham captain. Florian 
entered a vehement denial. 

“Us has got thinkin’ signals,’’ he averred 
stoutly. ‘‘We has been studyin’ thought 
transfusion, an’ the minute the quarter- 
back thinks somethin’, us does it.’’ 

““Now listen, you don’t expect me to 
b’lieve that.” 

“Suttinly not. But it’s the best thing I 
know to tell you.” 

There was additional conversation be- 
tween the referee and the Chattanooga 
captain, as the result of which the head 
official walked to the sidelines and de- 
manded that the Birmingham band remain 
silent while the local team held the ball. 
Professor Champagne descended hotly from 
the stand. 

“Show me the rule which says us cain’t 
play no music while our team has the ball,” 
he challenged. “We ain’t playin’ while 
Chattanooga has it, so nobody ain’t bein’ 
bothered.” 

“But they is signals.” 

‘Says which?” 

“Them chunes is signalin’ yo’ team.” 

Professor Champagne assumed an ex- 
pression of utter derision. 

“Prove it!” 

“T cain’t prove it.” 

“An’ you cain’t do nothin’ else, neither. 
They ain’t no rules ’bout jazz, so the best 
thing you can do is go back an’ referee a 
football game.” 

The referee summoned his umpire and 
head linesman and for perhaps five minutes 
they talked. Finally the referee reported 
to the irate Chattanooga captain that there 
was absolutely nothing he could do about 
it. It was a clear violation of the rule 
against coaching from the sidelines, he ad- 
mitted, but the trouble lay in the fact that 
there was no proof that the coaching was 
coming from there. 

Meanwhile Alec Champagne spoke ear- 
nestly to a substitute and sent -him in. 
After a single play this sub called time out 
and informed the team that Champagne 
had ordered the calling of numbers—any 
numbers, just so long as they ile 


reasonable. | 
Birmingham tried three futile plays, and 
the sound of All Alone came from across the 


gridiron. That was the signal for a punt, 


— 
: 
/ 
| 
| 


August 


and the ball spiraled from the to 
kicking halfback well into Chat 
territory. | 
And now the team from Moegas 
launched an aggressive and well-g, 
attack which ripped and tore thy 
Birmingham line. | 
There was no music now and 
cheering, save from the handful of, 
nooga rooters. Alee could only; 
and clench his fists. Once Preside 
ger addressed him. | 
“Barring accident,” postulated | 
“we are going to succumb.” 
“°Tain’t my fault,” raved Cha 
“They ain’t playin’ no football.” 
“Indeed they aren’t! I wonder 
coaching might not have deve 
stronger defense?” 
‘Man, Ise the bestest coach — 
gone them fellers’ hides!” 
But Alec was deeply worried. } 
that Trigger was right. Birmingh 
due to lose. They had the mater 
they were not playing together; t 


dent Trigger knew enough about 
to realize that lack of cohesion 
to spell defeat for Birmingham, — 

Meanwhile Willy Trout sat } 
blissfully ignorant of the turmoil wi 
breast of his music director. Willy 
terested only in playing the corne 
best of his ability. He knew no 
football, and cared less. The wh 
ceeding seemed highly absurd. 0} 
Willy disinterestedly, one nice 
he was inclined to be slightly dum 

Closer and closer to the local go 
the visitors’ attack. Birmingham yw 
ing hard, but the defense was nota 
The players were spread too wide 
a forward-pass threat, the ends w 
tinually being sucked in on wide 
was not until Chattanooga fought 
to Birmingham’s eight-yard line | 
locals stiffened. 

One down. Two. Three. No ga 
Chattanooga fullback dropped bai 
try at placement. The ball wass 
lines crashed. There was a hea 
bodies, the plunk of toe against 
and the oval spun prettily over th 
of the goal posts, while the man 
scoreboard posted the official tally 


BIRMINGHAM, 7; CHATTANOOG 


For the remainder of that quarte 
through the second period of the| 
was a case of desperate fight aga 
perior odds. Time after time Chat 
threatened to shove a touchdown 
and on each occasion superhuman eé 
and breaks of luck saved the locals 
the whistle sounded the end of the) 
red-and-yellow-jerseyed warriors st 
from the field:and a few seconds la 
fessor Alec Champagne followed t 

Alec delivered a flowery and eart 
tion, exhorting them to do better th 
best. But they paid him slight heel 
of condition was beginning to tell a 
lay about in various stages of exh 
scarcely hearing the words which 
from his lips. ; 

“You got to win,” proclaime 
“There ain’t no use talkin’. Aint 
you playin’ good football. You lo 
you was coached rotten, which s4 
wasn’t. Ev’ybody’s lookin’ at yo 
think of all them fellers that bi 
money you would win!” | 

“They was idjits!” interrupted 
voice. ee 
“Yah! Tha’s how you-all is P. 
like you was licked a’ready. Nov 
there an’ show ’em what you got. 

“We done showed ’em, a2 | 
enough.” id 

“Tt’s gotta be enough. Us cain't 

“Golly! How optimistical you! 

The teams faced each other for thi 
half. Chattanooga was full of ging! 
mingham was weary and wan. 
recommenced. i 

It was a grim, grimy fight. The 
seeans plowed and plunged throt 
line, not even attempting trick Pi 

(Continued on Page 85) 


| 
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Sontinued from Page 82) 
. They counted on superior con- 
‘ad their tactics were sound. They 
t, gaping holes in the weary line 
als, and the spectators sat silently, 
‘the unpleasant inevitable. Presi- 
‘ger was somewhat disgusted. 
ole with our boys, Alec, they just 
»w football.” 

that ain’t ’cause I ain’t taught 
sy just ain’t got brains.” 
have plenty of brains. Sometimes 
;conception that perhaps they are 
red correctly.” 
awsy! Foolishment what you ut- 
iess I know did I teach ’em right.” 
' you’d better win the game if you 
+ job, or else indicate beyond per- 
e of doubt that there was a good 
‘hy you didn’t.” 
journed. He had staked too heavy- 
is game. President Trigger was a 
‘ed man with a single-track mind. 
th glared at his calm and expres- 
-ornet player. Willy Trout seemed 
sil of the drama which was revolv- 
t+ him and his modest job at the 
1 nn 
jird quarter ended with the ball in 
y0ga’s possession on Birmingham’s 
yard line. The few minutes res- 
ie teams changed goals gave them 
p. Less than five minutes of the 
arter had elapsed when Chatta- 
at over a touchdown and kicked 
il the score read: 


| 
(INGHAM, 7; CHATTANOOGA, 10 


vas the end, and Alec Champagne 
So, too, did President Trigger. 
3 was writ large upon his counte- 
id he refused to converse with the 
-2 coach, 
hange in the tide of fortune seemed 
ie the Birmingham team to greater 
“hey went into the last few minutes 
‘ame in a frenzy of desperation, 
e truly gallant stand. But nothing 
availed. It looked for all the world 
sgh they were a superior team, 
yached. And as he watched the con- 
fessor Champagne saw his dream 
sical professorship slipping into the 
rund. 
ingham fought and fought, but 


Yas of the ball found it closer 


er to the Birmingham goal. It was 
| on the books that Chattanooga 
vin. 

ssor Champagne directed his or- 
anguidly. He had lost most of his 
; As well try to stem the tide as 
efeat. The locals were battered 
ised and pretty near all in. Again 
jin they were forced to take time 
order that they might get a brief 
lig space. 

how, after a punt, it was Birming- 
all on their own ten-yard line—first 
A play over tackle netted a four- 
ss. A delayed buck shoved them 
_yard toward their own goal. Pro- 
thampagne jazzed the signal for a 
y over the left of the line. It did not 
‘inch, and it was now fourth down 
2en to go, with the ball backed close 
nst Birmingham’s own goal. Less 
Bs minutes of playing time was 


1 the players untangled themselves, 
e lay prostrate. A Birmingham 
Time out! 

Champagne knew that this was the 
ie end of the game and the end of 
dest hopes. He heard President 
’s gloomy comment: 

have been defeated.” 

whirled on him. 

ain’t licked yet! I got a play I been 
then an idea came to the professor— 
relous idea containing possibilities 
saused a pean of exultation to ring 
1 his soul. - 

ingham was beaten. But if some- 
nould happen to insure that defeat, 
such a way that the blame could be 
Willy Trout —— 
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The situation on the field called for one 
thing and one thing only—a punt! A long 
kick to put the ball back in midfield and 
give Birmingham the chance of a break in 
luck similar to that with which they had 
started the game. They might recover a 
fumble and put over a miraculous winning 
touchdown. 

What Champagne wanted was to shift 
the blame for defeat onto the shoulders of 
Willy Trout, and he wasted no time in de- 
bate. He called the fat little cornet player 
aside and whispered instructions. 
nodded. 

“T understan’,”’ said he. “‘I goes down 
yonder behime the grand stan’ an’ solos 
Memphis Blues.” 

“Tha’sit,” repeated Champagne; ‘‘ Mem- 
phis Blues.’’ 

Willy Trout scurried away to the ap- 
pointed spot. President Trigger watched 
his departure and questioned Professor 
Champagne. 

“Where has he gone, professor?” 

“Down yonder where they cain’t miss the 
signal,’’ responded Champagne. ‘I told 
him to play All Alone, which is signal fo’ a 
punt.” 

“That’s good football,” approved Trig- 
ger. “‘Chattanooga might fumble.” 

“Uh-huh. An’ us recovers an’ scores a 
touchdown an’ wins the game.” 

The injured Birmingham player was car- 
ried from the field and the teams faced each 
other. Professor Alec Champagne was 
jubilant. He declared that a punt signal 
had been ordered. Very well, Willy Trout 
would play Memphis Blues, which called for 
a forward pass. The pass would either be 
grounded or intercepted. In any event it 
was an absurd play and would put the ball 
in Chattanooga’s possession for a certain 
victory. 

And Professor Champagne intended to 
rave and rant and tear his hair and con- 
vince President Trigger that Willy Trout 
had double-crossed him. He knew Trigger’s 
sense of fair play; the president would de- 
spise Willy for stooping to such a deed. 
Alec was patting himself on the back. 

“Boy, what I has got in my haid is brains. 
Now le’s watch.” 

The teams lined up. The referee shrilled 
his whistle. Silence settled over the field. 
Birmingham waited. And then, clear and 
sweet on the crisp November air, came the 
sound of the Memphis Blues. A cornet 
solo, perfectly rendered. The quarterback 
glanced uncertainly toward the sidelines. 
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Professor Champagne leaped as though 
he had been shot. He clutched Trigger by 
the arm. 

“Listen at that!’’ he howled. ‘‘That li’l 
runt is double-crossin’ me! He’s playin’ a 
forward-pass signal—an’ that means us 
gits beat.” 

“You told him ¢: 

s to play fo’ a punt. An’ now he 
toots that. Dawg-gone his hide! I know 
what he’s up to.” 

e Wihat??? 

“He’s gwine say I tol’ him to play Mem- 
phis Blues, an’ then you gits disgustful with 
me ’bout bein’ a rotten football coach an’ 
lets him keep his job.” 

Trigger refused to argue. 

“Play the punt signal!’’ he commanded. 

But it was too late. Under orders of the 
Memphis Blues, the ball was snapped into 
the hands of the waiting halfback. That 
gentleman darted to the right and back- 
ward. The amazed Chattanooga team— 
all set for a punt—were slow in deploying. 
The ball sailed from the big fingers of the 
halfback. It sped away up the field straight 
and true into the arms of Florian Slappey. 
Florian handled the ball perfectly. He held 
it out before him as his cleated shoes 
spurned the soft turf. His eyes were fo- 
cused on the Chattanooga safety man—the 
only person between himself and a touch- 
down. 


And now the Birmingham stands rose and | 
howled. They shrieked and cheered, and | 
even President Trigger lost his dignity and | 


pounded Champagne on the back. 

“T reckon Willy Trout isn’t so dumb!” 
he yelled. ‘‘ Negotiating a trick like that! 
I guess that’s some football!” 

Now Florian side-stepped thesafety man, 
who sprawled futilely on the ground. Pro- 
fessor Champagne was decidedly ill. Too 
late now to pretend that he had ordered 
this play which was changing defeat into 
victory. He had already alibied himself 
out of any possible credit. He watched 
Florian flash across the last of the white 
lines, saw the lithe little fellow collapse 
beyond the goal, and wept as the final 
score— Birmingham, 13; Chattanooga, 10— 
was posted on the board. 

The game ended two minutes later and 
the spectators and players swirled around 
the band stand. They howled congratu- 
lations to Alec Champagne for the stroke 
of master strategy which had accomplished 
the impossible. But President Trigger gave 
the true explanation. 

“That wasn’t Alec at all,’’ he proclaimed. 
“Mr. Willy Trout did it. Alec told him to 


signal for a punt and it was his own idea | 


to take this last chance which has given us 
such a glorious victory.” 

Meanwhile Willy Trout was returning 
from his post under the grand stand. They 
saw him coming and descended upon him 
in force. 

The dazed and bewildered Willy was 
lifted upon strong shoulders and paraded 
around the field. He didn’t understand 
what it was all about, but he grinned 
sheepishly and knew that it was at least 
highly pleasant. But the pleasantest fea- 
ture of it came when they let him down 
and President Trigger pumped his hand 
and announced that he could be music 
teacher at the high school for as long as he 
eared to hold the job. 

At length Willy detached himself from 
his admirers and walked away with his 
elongated friend, Sam Gin. Sam was 
highly enthusiastic. 

“Boy,” declared Mr. Gin, “‘you suttinly 
done somethin’ that time!”’ 

“Ain’t it the truth?”’ responded Willy. 
“Did you heah President Trigger tell me 
that I keeps my job down to the school?”’ 

“T shuah did. B’lieve me, this has been 
one wonderful day fo’ you.” 

“Yes-suh.’”’ And then a little frown of 
bewilderment corrugated the brow of Mr. 
Willy Trout. ‘‘There’s just one thing I 
want to know,” said he. 

‘“What’s that?’”’ questioned his friend. 

“What I want to know is this,’ an- 
nounced Willy: ‘‘Which team won the 
game?” 
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Sealrioht 


Liguid~Tight 
paper @ntainer 


ce cream 1S. 
delicious at picnics 


Aso shady nook, off the 
beaten track, a jolly group 
of friends, and almost every- 
thing tastes better. Ice cream is 
especially delicious at picnics. 
And you can carry it safely, 
easily in 100% Leak-Proof Seal- 
right Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers. 


Ice cream stays hard longer in 
a Sealright and everybody likes 
it served the Sealright Way—in 
attractive, round slices! To 
serve, merely remove top and 
press evenly on container bot- 
tom with both thumbs, then cut 
in delicious, smooth, appetiz- 
ing, round slices. 

Eat more ice cream. It’s good for 
all the family. Many dealers, confec- 
tioners and druggists can furnish your 
favorite flavor or flavors all packed 
and ready for you in convenient, 

sanitary Sealright Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. N N 18 FULTON, N. Y. 


Also makers -of Sealright Pouring-Pull 
and Regular Standard Milk Bottle Caps 


“Kat More Ice Cream” 
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Now a pencil “classic,” in extra large 
size, to match a great pen 


And we have called it “Titan.” It is a big pencil—biz, in 
more ways than one. Your hand will love the “feel” of it, 
and your eye will love the “look” of it. Own brother to 
that most remarkable pen, the jade “Lifetime,” it is built of 
radite, a practically indestructible material of brilliant 
beauty. And it has the propel-repel-expel feature, which 
has given Sheaffer pencils their world fame. A 3reat com- 
bination, delivered to you in a handsome case. You'll Zet a 
thrill of delight from the ownership of these two fine writing, 
instruments. Better dealers everywhere also sell “the Student 
Lifetime,” a new radite masterpiece, of smaller size and cost. 
“Lifetime” pencil, $4.25. “Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75. Student’s pen, $7.50 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 


+ of days; a perfect day it was 
ly but a fisherman. Three or four 
ged fins betrayed the presence of 
ks; but of the curved fin of the 
not asign. 

ix thrust his shining bald head up 
hatch, shouting ‘‘ Dinner!” and 
-was no word from the masthead 
if fish. 

seating dinner, all but the man at 
‘and one lookout left to the mast- 
nwe heard a shout from above. 
‘ere three dozen or so of blueberry 
sin a wide deep dish, and Peeples 

g one of them out of the bright 
‘hs when this inarticulate cry 
wn from the masthead. 
abandoned the dumpling. 

‘s that? He say fish?” 

)k went on deck and hailed an in- 
ye masthead. Presently he backed 
own into the foc’sle, announcing, 

. Wreck. Pieces of wreckage 
iE our stabbid bow.” 

e; was, the bad news! No fleet was 
j;ugh a storm like that, not in shoal 
\thout having something happen 
feples went on deck. Most of us 
ciim. 

\kout pointed off to the right, and 
»:ade out from deck the saddle and 

‘vessel’s mast just showing above 
fee of the smoothly greenish sea. 
ued the vessel toward it. A small 
}, must have been, we saw, gauging 

e size of the mast, when we drew 

the wreckage. The saddle was 
yinted. 

¢ the crew that we called Big Bill 
i'd to finish his meal below, but he 

ion deck. 

(2-painted saddle?’’ he repeated. 

yainted saddle? Why, that’s out 

1ettipaw’s—out the Nokomis. I 
ir last summer. Saddle and mast- 
ca painted white.” 
lbkomis was our sister ship—forty- 
‘vater line, thirteen tons net—our 
7 in every respect except as to the 

f painting. She had green top 
1 where we were black. We had 
st each other at close range the day 

je storm, our lookouts and hers 

‘reetings from the mastheads. 
ched the white saddle and broken 

it slowly past our quarter and into 

) bottom up!”’ shouted the lookout. 
ow standing in his bos’n’s chair, 
far out to see more clearly. 
(bottom and yellow sides,’ he 
(presently. 

(bottom an’ yeller sides? No- 
ory,” muttered Bill, which mutter- 
hdy attended to. Half the dories 
lloucester had red-painted bottoms 
‘yw side planking; and Bill was a 
je by nature. The capsized dory 
breast of us. 
ink Tl have a look at that dory,”’ 
Y said our skipper. Our own dories 
iling astern, swordfishermen fash- 
ie grounds. Peeples hauled in the 
it one of them. 

t to come along?”’ he called to me. 
1d in beside him. We rowed to the 
e dory. ‘‘Take hold of her,’’ said 
‘“‘and see if we can right her.” 
elt inside the gunwale of our dory, 
ur arms to our shoulders under 
»ok a grip of the derelict dory’s gun- 
d tugged upward. Our own dory 

m her side as we tugged, but it was 
dthest of seas, and if we did have to 

vessel was standing by sixty or 
/yards away. ‘‘Now then! One, 
ee!” called Peeples. “‘Jounce her!” 
ced her. At the third jounce, Pee- 
g three-quarters of the work, she 

9 and over, right side up. 


bushel of little slim fish were hud- - 


er her bow. They lay still for a mo- 
if asleep or dazed by the bright 
n off they darted. 
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Gloucester dories all have the name of 
their vessel stenciled on both sides of the 
top plank forward. 

There was the name— NOoOKOoMIS—in black 
letters on the yellow paint on both sides 
of her bow. 

“Tt might of course have been washed off 
her deck,” said Peeples; ‘‘but it looks bad. 
Being washed off her deck, it ought to be 
smashed up some, and not a scratch on her 
anywheres. I don’t like it.” 

We towed the salvaged dory to our vessel. 
A half hour or so later a booby hatch came 
drifting down to us. 

“Nokomis’ booby hatches painted white,”’ 
announced Bill. ‘“‘ White they was, both of 
7em, when I was in her.”’ 

“Painted white?’’ growled somebody. 
“How else would it be painted? There’s 
about a million booby hatches out 0’ 
Gloucester painted white. A white booby 
hatch don’t mean anything.” 

All hands agreed that of course a white 
booby hatch didn’t mean anything; all but 
Big Bill. 

The lookout shouted something and 
pointed forward of the starboard bow. We 
could see nothing. A moment later he 
shouted, ‘Looks like a watermelon!” 

“Watermelon? Did hesay watermelon?” 
asked Bill. ‘If it’s a watermelon, that 
settles it—the Nokomis is gone!” 

It was a watermelon; and Bill explained 
what he meant. It seemed that the cook of 
the Nokomis was a great one in summer- 
time to take along two or three watermelons 
in the ship’s stores. He would put them on 
ice in the forehold, keep them there chilling 
up till the vessel was through fishing and 
headed for home. 

“The first home-bound meal,” explained 
Bill—everybody was giving him full atten- 
tion now—“‘ the cook he’d take them melons 
off the ice in the forehold and cut ’em up. 
Waited always till she was home-bound to 
cut ’em. Sooperstitious that way mebbe. 
That melon bein’ loose means the vessel’s 
broke up. If her hull warn’t broke up, 
how’d the melon get out her forehold? 
Stands to reason the cook wouldn’t bring 
it up out her hold and the crew not eat it.” 

Nobody had the heart to argue with Bill, 
and the melon was drifting close to our 
quarter. An active young fellow, John, 
dropped into one of our towing dories, leaned 
far over the gunnel and, as the melon came 
floating by, gathered it to his bosom. As if 
it were his own special prize, Bill took full 
charge of the melon when John passed it up 
over the vessel’s rail. With wide-spread 
gently feeling finger tips Bill sounded the 
rind of it. The rind felt soft to his touch at 
one spot, which disturbed him. 

““S’pose the salt water’s got to it and 
spoiled it?’’ asked Bill plaintively. 

He borrowed a knife from the cook and 
cut into it. He lifted out a trial wedge and 
tasted it. He folded his lips fondly over the 
sample, fixed his eyes in deep reflection on 
the horizon, while he absorbed the full 
flavor of the meat. 

“‘She’s all right—no salt in her,’’ he an- 
nounced finally. ‘‘Too dern bad, but that’s 
fishin’, I s’pose. Try a piece, captain?” 

No, the captain wouldn’t try a piece, so 
Bill ate it for him. 

After another appraising bite for himself, 
Bill passed the slices impartially around. 

A schooner, the biggest in the fleet to 
look at, was coming down the wind in our 
direction. 

“‘There’s the Fannie Hayden, Bill John- 
son’s vessel,’ said Peeples. “‘There’s a 
great fellow—Bill Johnson. He was out in 
a gale o’ wind one time, his father and him- 
self in the same vessel. The main boom hit 
his father and knocked him overboard. 
Wind blowing sixty miles an hour. Bill 
didn’t give a damn for that. Over the side 
he goes after his old man, and gets him and 
brings him back aboard.” 

The Fannie Hayden hauled to off our 
quarter. A powerfully built man in a short- 
sleeved undershirt, suspenders hauled over 
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the shirt, stood by the Fannie’s rail and 
waved a greeting. 

“What d’y’ say, George, come aboard?” 

“T’ll be over.” 

The skipper got into a dory. He invited 
me to go along, and of course I went. 

The talk of the two captains was first of 
all of fish, of where they had found them 
before the breeze and where they had prob- 
ably gone to since. Having agreed that the 
storm had driven them into deep water and 
there wasn’t much to do except wait for 
them to find their way back to the bank, 
they began to talk of the storm. 

“Blowed some yestiddy, George,” said 
Bill. 

“We thought so aboard our one, Bill. 
And a wicked sea running too—leastways 
in where we were there was. I was glad to 
get clear of it. Ever see a breeze come on 
more sudden?”’ 

“Sudden? Nothin’ else. An’ blow?” 

“Blow? I stripped our little one to her 
last little shift—a two-reefed fores’l—be- 
fore it’d been blowin’ a half hour.” 

““Two-reefed fores’1? Carryin’ sail, I’d 
call it, for that breeze. We couldn’t ’a’ 
carried a lady’s size handkerchief when it 
caught us good. No, sir! I run her under 
bare poles for two hours. Away she went 
dead afore it, rollin’ down to her sheer poles 
first to one side and then to the other.”” The 
sheer poles were about four feet above the 
Hayden’s rail. ‘She ran eight and a half 
knots an hour for two hours. 


I’ve heard of vessels makin’ eight and nine 


knots under bare poles and I often said I’d | 


like to see one do it. This one made her 
eight ’n’ a half knots yestiddy though.” 

He was a red man—red hair, red bristles 
of a beard on his face, gold-and-red hairy 
arms. He sat on the wheel box cutting 
shavings from a soft pine stick, chewing 
tobacco slowly, spitting thoughtfully into 
the sea. His big even teeth looked as if 
they could bite the head off anail. Asa boy 
reading English history, I would often won- 
der what those sea rovers looked like who 
came across the North Sea from the Ger- 
man marshes to overrun England. I knew 
now. Here was one of them. 

Peeples gave Johnson the word of the 
wreckage we had seen and the dory we had 
picked up. Johnson agreed that it looked 
bad for the Nokomis. 

There was further talk, mostly of this or 
that boat being caught in shoal water; but 
it was all surmise. We were shoving off 
from the Havden and Bill Johnson was let- 
ting fall the painter into the bow of our 
dory. 

“Well, George, take it all in all, I call 
that a good breeze o’ wind yestiddy.”’ 

“T call it a damn good breeze o’ wind,” 
said Peeples. 

Next day we began to strike the fish. 
The first one, when the skipper ironed him, 
headed straight away from the vessel, the 
usual fifty-fathom warp and a half barrel 
buoy tagging after him; and that one we 
picked up in good time from one of the 
dories. But the second, third and fourth 
dived under our keel, and each in turn 
parted his warp and got free. 

Peeples came in off the bowsprit to look 
into the cause of it. An examination of the 
parted warps showed where the strands 
had been chafed away. 

“Her keel’s splintered. She’s got a 
ragged shoe,” announced Peeples. ‘‘The 
warp, see? ’S been sawin’ across the torn 
shoe and the fish gettin’ away. Nothing to 
do now but put her into Newport and haul 
her up on the railway for an overhaulin’.” 

It had been a hazy afternoon. Toward 
evening a thin mist came creeping in on 
the bank. As we left the grounds a dark 
vapor was veiling the face of the low sun. 
As we proceeded on our way to Newport 
the dark veil grew darker. Big Bill, who 
drew the ten-to-twelve watch that night, 
had a most anxious time of it. Bill had 
been in a fishing schooner that was run 


That’s the | 
record o’ the log I put out—not gossip. | 
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As regularly 
as shaving 


Give your shoes a few minutes 
of your attention. The regular 
use of Whittemore’s Bostonian 
shoe cream 

Does wonders for shoes. It cleans and 
polishes with great 
rapidity and no ef- 
fort. Imparts a soft 
transparent lustre to 
kid and leather foot- 
wear. Entirely different from 
the ordinary “shine”. It } 
comesin black, white, neutral, 
and the new shades of tan. 
Especially adapted for two 
tone and any color smooth 
leather footwear. 

This is but one of the many 
Whittemorecleanersandshoe 
dressings, famous the world over 

for nearly three-quarters of a century. 


“There never was a shoe made yet Whittemore 
could not clean.’ Ask your dealer. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Afterall, the users word || 
is proof conclusive! 


Let the experience of these adding machine users 
guide you in the selection of modern equipment 


Direct ( 
Subtraction \ 


Multiplication 


SiGCAs esa 


Addition. - 1 


Durability 
Low cost of upkeep 


Ease of operation 


teal for desk use 


One hand control 


Portability | 


Correction features | 


“The Direct Subtraction, Advanced Correction fea- 
tures of your machine are especially appreciated.” 


“This company owns a large number of lumber 
mills, so, naturally, the quick and easy method 
of multiplication appeals to us.” 


“The machine, in our opinion, is faster on addition, 
multiplication and subtraction than any other 
machine which we have used, and we are particu- 
larly pleased with the direct subtraction feature,” 


“T have been able to develop a greater and more 
active speed in listing amounts, on account of 
the convenient keyboard.” 


“We have twenty-two Sundstrand adding ma- 
chines in use in our stores. We have had our 
machines now about eighteen months and our 
total bill for upkeep during the last twelve 
months was $37.50, which included new ribbons 
where needed and cleaning all machines,” 


“Ease of operation makes it particularly adapt- 
able to girl operators. The arrangement of the key- 
board is such that it is easy for anyone to learn.” 


“The entire machine is smaller, more compact and 
lighter, and consequently more convenient than 
any other machine that we have heretofore used.” 


“We are very pleased to inform you that the di- 
rect subtraction, one hand control, Sundstrand 
machine which we have, is absolutely one of 
the best types of machines that we have used.” 


“The additional features of elimination and cor- 
rection make this model particularly desirable 
[ in all classes of work.” 


al 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


DIRECT 
SUBTRACTION 


featured 
mnodels 


SISO / 


and up 


Performance “tells the story.” What 
these users say about Sundstrand ma- 
chines, we believe, is far more con- 
vincing than anything we might say. 
The features which have made Sund- 
strand efficiency and speed famous 
are direct subtraction, 100% printed 
proof, automatic-shift multiplication, 
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MODELS 
zoithout direct 
subtraction 


sIOO 


and. up 


compact 10-key keyboard, automatic 
column selection, one-hand control, ' 
forced printing of totals, advanced 
correction features, portability, and 
rugged construction for years of hard 
service. 


Address Dept. B-8 for latest litera- 
ture and complete information. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO., Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United Statesand foreign countries 


Sundstrand 


The Simplex Line of Adding and Calculating Machines 


Adding (+) Subtracting (—) 


Multiplying (xX) Dividing (+) 
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midship deck. We were shook up some, but 
nobody broke anything—no bones, I mean. 
Jake here broke the crystal of his watch 
that he always carries in his pants pocket. 
Show him the watch, Jake.” 

Jake showed us the watch, asking for 
advice. 

“Somebody said I’ll have to soak it in 
oil for a week to get it goin’ when I get back 
home. What’d you think?” asked Jake. 

Chris was talking again. 

“And that ends me for fishin’. No more 
fishin’—any kind o’ fishin’—for me.” 

““An’ me,” said Jake earnestly. 

Tom Hale, skipper of the Ray, had been 
standing near. He added his few words to 
the account. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, George, "less 
you saw it—that dory ridin’ atop of a white 
sea and over our rail all o’ forty mile an 
hour to look at her! I’d like to ’ve been 
able to save the dory, but she capsized and 
drifted off.’ 

“Then the dory we picked up,” put in 
Peeples, ‘‘was probably the one John Petti- 
paw and the other four men tried to get 
away in. Lucky men in the first dory, hah, 
Tom?” 

“You'd say they was if you’d see them 
comin’ through that white water! We were 
lucky to bring the vessel through it. We 
blew out a jib heavin’ tofor’em. Blowed a 
good breeze, didn’t it?”’ 

“Blowed a damn good breeze,’ said 
Peeples. 

Peeples discovered that his vessel did 
havea splintered keel. While she was being 
overhauled I went home. Two days later I 
ran down to Gloucester. I dropped into 
Tony Silva’s barber shop to have my hair 
cut by Ike Webber. 

“Heard you had it pretty rough,” said 
Ike; and I began to tell with much en- 
thusiasm of what had happened. The man 
in Tony Silva’s chair turned his lathered 
face my way. ‘You out in that blow? 
What vessel?” 

““Lafayette— George Peeples.”’ 

“That so? I was in the Yankee.” 

“The Yankee? You lost a man off her, I 
heard.” 

“We lost a man, yes. Lucky we didn’t 
lose all hands. We got caught in the tide 
rips. A big sea comes along and throws her 
down on her side. Onto her beam she goes 
as quick as—as that!”’ 

He knocked his knuckles against his chair 
arm to show how quick. Ike had before 
ceased his attempts to trim any hair and 
was pointing the scissors, the blades wide 
open, first at one and then at the other of 
us as we talked. Tony was holding the 
razor blade carefully clear of his customer’s 
vehement gestures. 

“Over we all go, eight of us—into the 
sea. I thought we were all of us gone; but 
no, everybody grabs a loose sheet or part of 
her riggin’ and back aboard we all scram- 
ble—all but one, poor fella! Thevesselrights 
herself—I dunno how. And she had a great 
little engine in her. She pulled us out of 
there before it came worse. Hear about the 
Arbitrator?”’ 

“What about her?” 

The Yankee man was sitting up in his 
chair and Tony was wiping his razor dry, 


her 
And she’s a big fresh halibuter,” 


waiting for a fresh start. Ike har 
folded up his shears. - 
“She had four men washed off he; 


The Yankee man sat back and guq 
bobbed up again. 4 

‘Hear about Bob Jackson? No? 
that was comical, to hear Bob 
know Bob’s got a big Cape Co 
with a kicker in her. Bob is fishin’ 
the lightship. He don’t wait fo; 
to come. He sees it comin’ 
goes for No Man’s Land. He’s, 
pit in that cat of his and when 
cabin up tight he’s got a reg’] 
The cockpit fills up solid an’ 
brother bail her out. Three tim 
pit fills up solid and three times 
her out, Bob sayin’, ‘I don’t k 
the hell we’re goin’, but we got t 
goin’ for wherever it is.’ Th 
lee o’ No Man’s Land before t¢ 
the breeze c’n get ’em, an’ the 
chasin’ a lee around the islands 
hauled.”’ 

The Yankee man was not y 

“Seen Jerome McDonald’s 
Motor? No? Say, go down 
look at her. She’s tied up 
holm’s wharf. She’s the dan 
ever I see. Go down and ta 
her!” 

After Ike had got a chance a 
with me, I went down to see 
She was all that the man in 
chair had said of her. Both n 
broken off just above her deck 
sprit was broken off at the kni 
everywhere on her deck was a ta 
rigging. Dories and gurry kids 
swept away. Her auxiliary hada 
her out. a 

While I was looking at the Motor, 
Ryan and his chum came down the: 
each with a brand-new suitcase w 
carefully set down on the wharf. — 

“Thought you both told me in Ni 
you were done with fishing,” I said to! 

Chris smiled an apologetic smile, 

“We thought we were too, but we'v 
a coupla good nights’ sleep since 
We got to do something, an’ there’s no 
we know who is payin’ pensions to fi 
men out of a job.” 

Down at the end of the dock 
halibuter all ready to put out to 
sumed that they were going in hel 
said, ‘‘ Well, you’ve picked out a g 
vessel this time, I see,” poin 
halibuter. 

“Her? We're not goin’ in her.” — 

“No? What one you going in?” 

A little schooner lay outside the 
She was bigger than the Lafayette, 
so much bigger—a twenty-ton boat, 
haps. The bos’n’s chairs to her fore! 
head indicated that she was a swordl 
man. 
Pointing to her, Chris said, “There 
one we're goin’ in.” ET 


ag: 


“Swordfishing?”’ | 
“Swordfishing.”’ yy 
“Same place—Georges South Shoal 
“‘T suppose so.” 5 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of as 
stories by Mr. Connolly. The next will 
early issue. 


Conestee Falls, Near Brevard, North Carolina 
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yed before; the whole district 
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¢ the American Pattern 


mn has absorbed so many invad- 
‘that these negroes would not 
tle except for their complexions. 
stands today, is not only con- 
, Overwhelming proof of how 
ithe negro has become part of 
iin pattern., Delicatessen shops 
es that were popular with the 
ad Jews are still doing business. 
lithe negroes smoke about the 


; they buy the same groceries 
ith the same druggists. Un- 
tablishments are more ornate, 
he negroes have introduced no 
in style of clothing or shoes. 
v stands one finds the same pub- 
tit are offered anywhere else, ex- 
addition of three or four negro 
and magazines and a notable 
he number of foreign-language 
. But the negro papers have a 


‘the Stadium he roots for the Yankees. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
NEGRO CITY 


} (Continued from Page 9) 


In religion, the negro introduces nothing 
novel. Heis usually an extremely orthodox 
Protestant, with only occasional leanings 
even toward modernism. In politics you 
are safe in assuming that he is a regular 
Republican if born in this country. Others, 
especially the West Indian negroes, tend 
toward independence. He goes to the 
Y. M. C. A. and enjoys the same sports 
that attract his white neighbors. At the 
Polo Grounds he roots for the Giants and at 
It is 
hard to say just what he would do, how- 
ever, if a team from Birmingham, Alabama, 
put in an appearance, for the Southland re- 
mains enshrined in song and story. My 
guess is that he’d root for Alabam’. He 
flocks to the prize fights by tens of thou- 
sands, especially when a negro fighter ap- 
pears in the ring. 

On the whole, Harlem is decidedly less 
exotic than any one of the five or six Little 
Italys, not to mention half a dozen other 
districts. The police records show that 
Harlem is by no means troublesome to 
them; neither does it make unusual de- 
mands upon any of the numerous social- 
service or charitable agencies that function 
in New York City. Violations of the na- 
tional prohibition law are not nearly so 
blatantly boastful there as in other dis- 
tricts. In fact, they are strictly under cover. 


Deaf to Radical Propaganda 


A Southern white man would find little 
that is unusual, either good or bad, in the 
vicinity of Lenox Avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street; but Harlem is 
utterly baffling to foreign radical propa- 
gandists in New York, as they themselves 
willingly admit. From their point of view, 
the American negro ought to be a radical 
convert at the first encounter. Hasn’t he 
been segregated, barred from many fields of 
employment, and subjected to Jim Crow 
laws both by statute and common con- 
sent? Why then shouldn’t he fall in 
with efforts to overthrow the present or- 
der? But he doesn’t. Heremains intensely 
patriotic. The radicals are entirely mis- 
taken—and so are many other people—in 
assuming that all these negroes fled from 
the South because they felt that they were 
treated unjustly. So far as I can learn, a 
majority of them came because wages were 
high and jobs were begging for workers. 
Thousands of them were recruited by labor 
agents who went through the South for that 
purpose. 

The same economic lure brought other 
thousands from the British West Indies, 
Central and South America, and in lesser 
numbers from other lands. They were 
pleased with the conditions they found and 
wrote letters back to their former homes 
describing in glowing terms their great ad- 
ventures. With characteristic negro opti- 
mism and their racial will to happiness, the 
letter writers omitted practically all the un- 
favorable features of their transplanting— 
such, for instance, as the fact that five dol- 
lars in New York isn’t worth as much as 
five dollars in a Georgia village. 

Thousands of these letters were read in 
churches, lodges and at other gatherings. 
Presently a great migration was under way. 
It reached flood tide during 1923. The 
negro leaders themselves refer to it as a 
great leaderless movement. White men ad- 
vanced all sorts of theories to explain this 
movement. Some said the World War had 
profoundly affected the negro’s point of 
view and that he would never again endure 
Southern rural conditions. But when one 
talks to the negroes themselves he finds 
very little evidence of resentment or bitter- 
ness. They will tell you how greatly they 
appreciate Northern school terms of nine 
months, but they do not complain about 
Southern ruralschools, possibly because the 
white rural schools also had short terms. 
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-- and all this experi- 
menting has cost you 


real money. 


Now you 


are ready to buy Whites 


A White Truck salesman is talk- 


ing to a buyer. 


“You have the evidence in your 
own truck records that one day in 
the shop eats up the profit of 
many days on the road. And it 
doesn’t take a great many days 
in the shop to equal the price of 
a new truck.”’ 


“Fine,” says the buyer. “I know 
my trucks are costing too much 
now. But why should I try 
Whites and spend more money 
experimenting?” 


“When you buy Whites you are 
all through experimenting,” says 
the salesman. “You quit spend- 
ing and start investing. White 
Trucks stay on the road and re- 
turn the most money-earning 
miles for every dollar invested.”’ 


“The salesman who sold me these 
trucks I’m running said _ they 
would stay on the road, too,”’ the 
buyer says. “How do I know 
your Whites are any better?” 


“Take the experience of men that 
have been operating trucks for 


years in all lines of business,”’ 
says the salesman. ‘There are 
837 leading business firms on The 
White Roll Call. They operate 
31,093 White Trucks in fleets of 
10 or more each. Most of them 
have operated trucks of other 
makes. They have all quit shop- 
ping for trucks—they invest in 
White Truck Transportation. 
Many thousands of others who 
operate smaller fleets or single 
White Trucks have gone through 
the costly process of experimenta- 
tion, too. You needn’t spend any 
more of your own money for ex- 
perience. There are more White 
Trucks in service today than 
trucks of any other high-grade 
make. And the experience of 
their owners is yours for the 
asking.” 
a 


Get this White Roll Call. It is the greatest 
performance document in the motor truck 
industry. Write The White Company, 
E. 79th Street, Cleveland, or phone the 
branch near you. 

Let a White salesman show you how White 
Trucks are building business every day. 
There is a White Truck model to meet every 
transportation need. Truck chassis, $2,150 
to $4,500, Bus chassis, $4,950—f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 
TRUCKS 


Health 
through 
convenience 


NSURE the perfect clean- 

liness of the milk you 
use! Especially now that 
it’s more convenient to do so! 
Here’s a bottle cap that 
does away with the messy, 
unsanitary use of thumb, 
fork or ice-pick. 
Just pull the tab on Perfec- 
tion Caps. The bottle is 
opened half-way by a 
smoothly - working hinge. 
Use as much as you need. 
Close the hinge. The milk 
remaining is protected from 
germs and food odors to 
the very last drop. 


Tell your milkman you 
want him to use Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Caps. Use 
them, yourself, with our 
compliments until he gets 
them. We'll be glad to send 
you a month’s supply free 
if you’ll sign and mail the 
attached coupon. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation please 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 


Address 


& 
cy Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
5 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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Even the negro who feels intensely on the 
subject of his race is not inclined to harbor 
grudges. If he left the South because he 
thought it gave him insufficient opportu- 
nity, that chapter of his life is now closed. 

The negro has a marvelous capacity for 
forgetting what is unpleasant, cherishing 
the memories that give him pleasure, and 
above all else forgiving. The radical who 
approaches a former resident of Georgia 
usually learns to his dismay that Georgia is 
one of God’s choicest gifts to mankind. 
The negro is doing well in Harlem and is 
more enthusiastically patriotic than ever. 
No kind of ism attracts him. What he 
wants is precisely what he has—a stable 
government, sound money, a good job, a 
good house to live in, and the minimum of 
elbow rubbing with white people. Not that 
he doesn’t like 
white people, but 
that some of them 
prefer not to rub 
elbows with him, 
and he is entirely 
willing to spare 
them that neces- 
sity if he can. 

It happens that 
by residing in 
Harlem this be- 
comes easy. He 
has his own mo- 
tion-picture the- 
aters, his own le- 
gitimate theaters, 
his own dance 
halls,restaurants, 
pool rooms, ho- 
tels, swimming 
pools, lodges, 
churches, places 
for transacting 
business, and, in 
short, just about 
everything he 
needs, including 
some country 
clubs. 

In the few 
places, such as the 
Subways, where 
he can’t avoid 
rubbing elbows, 
the white people 
simply pay no at- 
tention to him at 
all, and he ap- 
preciates that. 

A foreign rad- 
ical in New York’s 
Black Belt has 
about as much 
chance as the fa- 
mous celluloid cat 
in the lower re- 
gions, for it de- 
velops not only is 
Harlem a _ very 
fine place but so 
are Mississippi, 
Georgia, and 
every other state. A people who sang its 
way to happiness while in slavery offers 
about as poor material for an organizer of 
discontent as the human species affords. 


Becoming a Harlemite 


After a few weeks in Harlem the negro 
marches with the cosmopolitan throng. If 
he came from a city where there was a 
Jim Crow ordinance, he will be almost 
certain—so the negroes inform me—to 
rush for a front seat the first time he 
boards a street car. The white people pay 
no attention to him, but the negroes laugh. 
He has made himself the butt of his own 
people’s jokes; he doesn’t like that, so 
the next time he is careful to be inconspicu- 
ous. In a short time he loses much of his 
self-consciousness. As he learns more about 
his new community, he begins to take vast 
pride in the achievements of his neighbors. 
Presently he feels a sincere pride in his race, 
a pride that makes him wish to go about his 
business with quiet dignity. That sort of 
behavior now characterizes Harlem as one 
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sees it from the sidewalk and in public 
places generally. 

Thoughtful negroes who have given years 
to studying the problems of their race grow 
lyrical over the Harlem experiment, for 
they say that none of the distressing eco- 
nomic conditions calculated to bring about 
race riots exist there. Gang labor, in their 
opinion, is one’ of the conditions that are 
always likely to cause trouble. By gang 
labor they mean large numbers of negroes 
suddenly brought from some Southern com- 
munity to a new environment to perform a 
specific type of hard work. One of them 
stated the case as follows: 

“Suppose, for example, that you bring 
2000 negroes from Mississippi to a Northern 
industrial community,wedge them in among 
neighbors who know nothing about them 
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and about whom they likewise know noth- 
ing. These Mississippi negroes will remain 
exactly what they were before they left 
home. They are peasant-minded country 
workers, in a distressingly strange environ- 
ment, and they are afraid. This may show 
in the form of an unfriendly, grouchy atti- 
tude. Assoon as business depression makes 
it necessary, some of them or all of them will 
suddenly find themselves out of work. 
Trouble may result from such a condition. 

“But in New York there is an enormous 
diversity of employment. These sudden 
changes from prosperity to depression do 
not affect large numbers of the community. 
Immigrants come from many lands and a 
process of adjustment goes on. The Mis- 
sissippi negro and the West Indian both 
become New Yorkers. Among them is a 
leavening element of natives of New York. 
A community spirit comes into being. 
There is a feeling of safety, of home, and 
the possible points of friction decline in 
number. We negroes think that on of the 
causes of the Chicago race riots in 1919 was 
the existence of 12,000 negroes engaged in 
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gang labor in the stockyards. In N; 
there is almost no gang labor.” 

Though it is true that New York 
diversity of employment, that diye; 
largely within the bounds of what 
social worker referred to as blind-a] 
Census figures abundantly support} 
ment; Harlem is tolerated, but not, 


Jobs Open to Colored \ 


Longshoremen constituted the 
single group of negro workers in th; 
politan district, according to t| 
census. There were 5387 of these, 
cent of the total of male negroes e; 
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so few 
have had experience in banks t 
doubt their ability to recruit ? 
skeleton of a trained staff. Tk) 
League, which operates in many |! 
has an office in Harlem, contin 
deavors to open new fields of emf) 
From the colored man’s point of § 
restrictions imposed upon him are? 
logical. For instance, one of tif 
marized the situation thus: 
“A negro may not be a street 
Subway conductor, but he may b! 
chopper. He may not be a mone} ! 
in a Subway station, but he mi, 
trusted as a messenger with om 
dollars daily. He may not sell g'¢ 
a counter, but he can be intrustec 
goods after they have been sold. 
be a porter in charge of a sleepin) 
never a conductor; a policeman, 
fireman; a linotype operator, 
motion-picture operator; a glass 
but not a glass blower; a deck | 
not asailor; and the list could be'® 
indefinitely. No Horatio Alger <® 
(Continued on Page 97. 
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sphiaeea from Page 94) 
sseger to manager or porter to 
red be counted into the labor 
were negroes are concerned. 
soer, barring the phenomenal, 
pcter.” 
eyfields do open to them from 
‘. For example, ten years ago 
ething workers were reported, 
he are 6000; likewise, ten years 
yre no negro textile workers re- 
wat present they number 2685. 
pwn territory, working for one 
tly are obtaining experience in 
y elds. For instance, the num- 
-itate agents among them is esti- 
5). From time to time one hears 
_‘ew York that there are many 
jmaires residing in Harlem. 
jos are not true. There are only 
scoillionaires in the entire United 
Hrlem is made up largely of 
x<ers in blind-alley jobs. Most 
sess acumen exhibited in that 
a safely be claimed by the West 
jeidentally, they are not very 
wh the Southern negroes. In- 
s lifference between these two 
zazing. The West Indian takes 
almly, with very little emotion. 
eind singer, he is not in the same 
je Southern delegations, nor has 
lightful sense of humor. He 
yiness as though it were a racial 
whe is notably lacking in the 


igro’s diplomacy. On that sub- _ 


siterested in the following com- 
pienly educated Harlem leader 
na. 

iro,” he said, “is the greatest 
ithe world. Though there are 
ye who understand them quite 
ually true that many of those 
ciey do are simply victims of the 
pgro’s diplomacy. If a white 
£0 put on what I call the colonel- 
pg act, he can find millions of 
/) know the réle of George per- 


: colonel may forget his lines 


nile, but George never does; he 
11 actor and a great diplomat. 
10w is over George usually gets 
mnted, while the colonel may or 
"hat, however, is not at all true 
it Indians; they make lots of 
\ their rights and are very quick 
curt—the last place on earth a 
sgro seeks.” 
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i Emperor of Africa 


t Indians have brought with 
irlem their own ideas about color 
ithe race and these have split the 
‘into many factions. It seems 
West Indies a colored man who 
irths white is regarded by the 
‘ation as just that, three-fourths 
ther words, there are gradations 
line. The totally black negroes 
est Indies are therefore inclined 
iy blonds among them as. be- 
‘he other race. Marcus Garvey, 
lian negro resident of Harlem 
himself Emperor of Africa, was a 
le movement to draw the color 
| any who were not wholly black. 
on in which he took so promi- 

is far from dead. 
it of view of the West Indian 
iefly this: A few white people 
them, assisted by a larger num- 
ost-whites. But for the latter 
have fared much better; they 
fore organize within a color line 
n. All this agitation is very in- 
) the Southern negroes; but so 
Id observe, they play both ends 
e middle. The totally black 

takes his place in the factional 
hose of his own complexion; but 
' time, if some benevolent scien- 
Mississippi opens an emporium 
an obtain mysterious herbs and 
teed to change his color to a 
» he tries a few bottles. The 
hegro’s yearning for a lighter 
sely allied, I was told, with his 
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desire for a better job. One of them ex- 
plained the situation to me as follows: 
“The blacker a man is the harder time 
he has getting any kind of a job. Most of 
the best jobs that are open to a colored man 
at all go to the high-browns. That is the 
main reason why they have the edge on us 
black boys socially. A colored girl isn’t 
always ready to fall in love with their com- 
plexions, but most of the girls know that 
they can earn more money and get jobs 
more easily. The girls can’t help knowing 
this, because they find the same situation 


. when they go out to get jobs. Asa result of 


this, lots of colored folks say that the 
lighter a man is the more sense he has. 
That doesn’t make any kind of a hit with 
us black fellows, especially if we come from 
those parts of the South where the white 
people would rather hire a sure-enough 
black man instead of a high-brown.” 


Harlem’s Policy Game 


New York is very frank about its prefer- 
ences in the matter of color; so frank, in- 
deed, that negro women advertising in the 
newspapers for work usually state the case 
about as follows: “Colored girl wants 
housework. Very light.”” The first time I 
read one of the numerous advertisements 
of that type I thought the colored girl in 
question was confessing that she wouldn’t 
do much work. It was a shock to me to 
learn that complexion was so important. 
Where I had resided in the South local 
prejudice went to the opposite extreme; 
very light colored negroes were said to be 
very often no good at all; and even in a 
choice between totally black faces, a smoky 
complexion was preferred to a shiny one. 
Tradition even went so far as to say that 
a totally black negro was not only a more 
efficient worker but more reliable in every 
way. 

I have often wondered about the wide- 
spread Southern tradition that a light- 
colored negro, especially if éducated, is 
likely to be a slicker, and personally I find 
no facts to support it. Harlem offered a 
very good field for investigation along that 
line, because grafters of every type flourish 
there. A majority of those I encountered 
who were obviously grafters were black. In 
the offices of reputable negro organizations, 
working for the welfare and advancement 
of the colored people, that I visited to 
gather data for this article a large majority 
of the persons I saw were light. 

Harlem’s grafters alone would supply the 
material for a volume. They include at 
least a dozen varieties of doctors, proclaim- 
ing schools of medicine that probably do 
not exist anywhere else on earth. The 
names of them appear to have been in- 
vented without the usual Latin or Greek 
roots, the prime object being an impressive 
sound. Fortune tellers abound, also dealers 
in good luck. Knowing something of 
Southern cities, I inquired about Harlém’s 
policy game, feeling certain that one must 
exist. aS 

It does, but the methods have under- 
gone a change. The weekly statemént of 
bank clearings, published in all daily news- 
papers, forms the basis of the Harlem policy 
game, but even the name has changed. It 
is called “‘the numbers.’”’ On the day the 
bank statement appears the player counts 
from right to left, or backward, taking the 
seventh and eighth figures in the statement 
of exchange. Then he takes the seventh 
figure:in the statement of balances, again 
couyting from right to left. _These three 
figures constitute the lucky number. 

The winning number pays 600 for one— 
four bits would win $300. If you have noth- 
ing else to do for a few weeks, you may be 
able to figure out how many combinations 
are possible with these three figures. There 
are certainly not less than 1000, so the odds 
in favor of the bank are enormous. Several 
limousines with liveried attendants testify 
to the popularity of this game, as well as 
the profit in it. 

In New York, nearly every city within 
the big city produces its own grafters. 
Tradition says otherwise, but tradition is 
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simply mistaken. An Italian immigrant is 
cheated by another Italian, not a New Eng- 
lander; the Hungarian falls victim to an- 
other Hungarian, not because all the Irish 
are honest, but because an Irish crook is 
more expert among the Irish; he knows 
what they will fall for and he isn’t ac- 
quainted with Hungarian weaknesses. 

The negro grafters, however, are prob- 
ably a more serious obstacle to negro prog- 
ress than any other barrier they confront. 
What I mean can best be brought out by a 
comparison. The Italian immigrant com- 
ing to New York knows that there is no 
lack of thoroughly educated, experienced, 
skillful Italian doctors; if he falls into the 
hands of a faker, there is not,a great deal of 
excuse for his error. 

The negro, on the other hand, faces. an 
entirely different situation. He may have 
come from a community where there never 
was a negro physician or lawyer. In Har- 
lem, he will find fakers pretending to follow 
those professions; also competent, honor- 
able men; but he lacks the experience to 
choose with certainty between them. If he 
requires the aid of a lawyer or doctor, he 
will have more faith in a white man. That 
is probably the heaviest burden carried by 
the professional men among the negroes. 
They take it for granted that they are not 
going to make rapid progress among the 
white people, but many of them have the 
zeal of crusaders in their desire to help 
their own race, and they meet the usual fate 
of prophets. I talked with a young negro 
professional man on this subject. 

“T was lynched by my own people,’ he 
said. “I am referring now not to my pro- 
fessional career, for I am doing fairly well, 
but to my experience in the Army during 
the World War. I was a second lieutenant, 
and, in France, they turned over to me and 
other negro officers a company that had not 


yet been organized. Those colored boys 


didn’t believe there was such a thing as a 
negro officer. They were going to mob us, 
and one of them came very close to getting 
me with 4 meat cleaver. I don’t need to say 
what effect such an outbreak produced 
upon the minds of white officers. It put us 
under a cloud and at a heavy disadvantage. 
The educated negro has two battles to fight 
and both of them are hard; he is willing to 
struggle for a little recognition from the 
whites, but it hurts to have to fight for the 
respect of his own people.”’ 


An Unfinished Picture 


Harlem, however,-in spite of its plentiful 
quota of frauds, is probably giving negro 
professional men a squarer deal than any 
other colored community in the world. It 
is a very interesting city and one that sup- 
plies plenty of material for overdrawing the 
picture either way. One could center atten- 
tion’ upon its successful theatrical ventures, 
its landholdings, businesses and growing 
culture, or view with pessimism the fact 
that in one of the world’s most tolerant 
cities the large majority of Harlem’s people 
are engaged, in just about the same work 
they always found open to them in the 
South. Neither picture, standing alone, 
would be accurate. 

As'a matter of fact, Harlem itself is not 
yet a complete picture of anything; it is 
too-new. Its melting pot bubbles furiously 
and many things are going on in it, but 
everything you fish out of the pot for 
examination is incomplete. Probably the 
most hopeful feature of the Harlem experi- 
ment is that the negroes themselves are so 
optimistic about it. Close to this in im- 
portance is the fact that New York pays no 
attention to them. It is entirely possible 
that ten years from now the establishment 
of Harlem will mark an era in the history 
of the black race. Some of its residents feel 
that it has already achieved that position; 
scarcely any doubt that eventually the en- 
tire civilized world will recognize it as the 
capital of the colored race. At present it is 
the largest negro city in the world; it has 
grown very rapidly with a minimum of 
friction, and no disorder. That, in itself, is 
no mean achievement, 
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anta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel: 


Surpassin g comfort. 
Very moderate rates. 
Write for latest booklet P. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—Mér. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate M¢gr. 


Write for free Guide Books and 

ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


Owners tell us that they take their hats off to Federal 
for the way Federal is building heavy duty trucks. 
They find these trucks more than equal to any task. 


The big 5 and 7 tonners have displayed the brute 
strength and reserve power to pull out of the deep- 
est excavations. They will always come out of any 
hole where they can get traction. 


On the road the big Federals have speed. They 
ramble along, giving their owners more trips per day 
and greater economy. Smooth, flexible and depend- 
able—these “big boys” have won fame in every field 
where a heavy duty truck can be used. 


There is a Federal exactly : : 

paphamte i Bene Superior performance is the reason for Federal’s 
Fast Express - - 1675 constantly growing list of owners among road build- 
ee aon ers, contractors, building supply houses and others 
3 to 4-Ton eee ret in cee requiring mighty trucks 

o 6-Ton - 4750 to do the work. 
7-Ton- - - 5000 
Hee ieee 02 ee And as every Federal is built of uniform quality and 


Prices f. 0. b. Detroit for with the same painstaking care, you, yourself, if in 
ead. Fesieht and eee need of a truck from 1 to 7 tons, should see a 


Federal representative before you buy. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Skinny Bruce and Scotty Brig- 
b Pettigrew boys. 

hdwick boys started off running 

for us to come but we sed we 

1 we went home. we met peeple 

} looking xcited and mad and 

down by the Swamscut hotel 

| Swane and old Mizery Durgin 

+ and Skinny by the neck and 

ossing there throtes and hoping 

ling where they was the day it 


1 

yated till they let Scotty and 
ad started after Sid Tibbets and 
mnigan and we skiped throug 
yard home. we felt kind of sick 
imow what to do. well last nite 
yn town we was so anchious to 
‘hat fellers had been arested. 
as talking about it and saying it 
iprizzen ofence and the seelick- 
ing to make a xample of them. 
feller but us had been grabed 

ned by the polise. Chitter and 
binson and Ham and Bug Welsh 
Donivan and Pop Clark and 
jat us and they had got old Fran- 
sany Gibson to go up and see if 
lized the wrighting only there 
wrighting. well we went home 
went to bed but i was two scart 


the bell-rung and i herd father 
d 'to-sumone. then the door 
id i herd father 
stairs 4 steps at 
| he yanked my 
and sed get up. 
is the matter. 
ed get up and 
will find out. 
od dressed. then 
lwn stairs and he 
» hat and we will 
lickmens room. 
aat and we went 
iw what the mat- 
¢ you bet. when 
ye they was old 
onner and old 
jl and old Gim 
ellickmen, and 
and old Kize 
wane and old 
yrgin the polise- 
lister Wood Pile 
er and a lot of 
h oans marbel 
angels and 
d toomstones 
ory. then pee- 
king loud and 
nd mad as time. when father 
peeple hollered there is one of 
als and father looked at them 
th jaw kind of sticking out and 
out of his eyes well what of it. 
-ansered and in a minit in come 
tr with Pewt and Beanys father 
| looking awful sollum. then 
Conner one of the selleckmen 
men i understand that there is 
hear whitch is reddy to sware 


ombstones in the cemetory. 
nyone spoke father hesed first 
my boy if he did it. i havent 
yet and i xpect him to tell the 
vhelooked at me and sed did you 
ie looked at me in that kind of 
hal ks a feller tell the truth. soi 
to lie and i sed yes sir. 
sed good boy. then father he 
ou doit. and ised me and 
lather sed never mind about en- 
+ id 7 
you do it. so i sed we i mean 
t maid lamns and angels and 
n look so funny with squint eys 
1ean i thougt that peeple whitch 
Wys ery into their hankerchiefs 
&go to the cemetory wood laff and 
ail have a good time and that wood 
s better all round. 
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boys was the boys whitch de- 
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then Mister Wood Pile Woods father he 
asted me how i wood feal if another boy say 
Scotty Briggam had drew a picture on my 
fathers toomstone and i sed he coodent be- 
caus my father aint got enny toomstone. 
then he asted me how i wood feal if my fa- 
ther was ded and some feller blacked his 
toomstone and i sed i wood give him a bang 
in the snoot. then Mister Wood Pile Woods 
father he sed that is jest the way all these 
good peeple feal and i sed gosh i never 
thougt of that. 

then sumone sed how about the other two 
boys what have they got to say and then 
Mister Purington Pewts father asted him if 
he done it and Pewt he sed he did and when 
he asted him why he done it Pewt he sed 
jest likei did. then Mister Watson Beanys 
father asted Beany if he done it and Beany 
he sed he did and when Mr. Watson asted 
him why he done it he sed jest like i did. 

then Mister Wood Pile Woods father he 
read from a big book If any person shall 


I Toitd Them to Rap 

Them Up for Me and 

I Wood Pay for Them 
When I Got Them 
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rongfully distroy injure deface or injure any 
toom moniment or graivstone or other struc- 
ture in enny place intended for the berrial 
for the ded he shall be fined $500. dollars or 
be imprizened six months or boath and sed 
that was what they cood do to us and the 
question befoar the house was what they 
had better do with us. then they all begun 
to talk to onct. they sed there hadent been 
so grose a case of malisious mischif for 
years and the sextant of the baptst chirch 
sed that nothing but jale and a heavy fine 
wood satisfy him and old Urier Pattison sed 
that when he saw the outragus defacement 
of the lamn at the grave of his belovd wife 
he maid up his mind that sumone had got to 
go to jale for it and Mister Watson Beanys 
father told old Urier that it wood be eesier 
to believe him if he hadent married a second 
wife within 5 months of the deth of the first 
and he had better not be yapping too mutch 
about how bad he felt and father wispered 
to Beanys father‘and to Pewts father not to 
say nothing moar but to let them talk until 
they got tired. 

and so they set there and the peeple talked 
and talked jest like a lot of black birds in 
a flock only they sed things thet i never 
herd blackbirds say. 


After most a hour and after the 9 oh 
clock bell had rung Mister Wood Pile 
Woods father asted father if he had enny- 
thing to say and kind of winked at him. 
father he got up and sed well genlemen I 
have only this to say. these 3 boys have 
did a very serius thing without intending 
enny harm. they did it for fun and to maik 
peeple laff. but it wasent the kind of fun 
we care for. there isnt a man here whitch 
hasent did 5 times as bad things without 
haff as good reson. i know evry man here 
and if any of you wish to have me tell a few 
things all rite. then father he stoped and 
looked round and sumone sed i gess George 
sum of us cood tell a few things about you 
and father he sed i gess you cood tell a al- 
mity lot of things about me wirse than this 
and then evry body began to laff and it was 
the first time ennyone had laffed and father 
he laffed and Mister Wood Pile Woods fa- 
ther he laffed and father he sed i gess on ac- 
count of these boys we had better not go 
into that here. and Mister Wood 
Pile Woods father he sed i gess 
not on your account George and 
then evrybody laffed and slaped 
there gnees. 

then father he sed i will agree to 
this and i gess Brad and Wats will 
back me up. these 3 boys are to 
thurougly clean off all the black 
whitch they put on the stones and 
moniments and lamns and angels 
and raik up evry lot that these 
stones and moniments stand on 
and i gess by the end of the vaca- 
sion they will lern a leson to leeve 
cemitories aloan. what do you 
say Brad what do you say Wats 

and Brad and Wats bothsed 
they agreed. 
then father he sed if on 
the other hand ennyone in- 
sists on persecuting these 
boys under the law whitch 
my good frend Alvy has read 
to us, Alvy is Mister Wood 
Pile Woods father you know, 
we will fite it in evry coart 
i \ in the country. what do you 
beer? say Brad what do you say 
Wats. and Wats he sed i 
will back you up George and 
Brad he sed we will taik it 
clear up to the circus coart. 
so then they all see that fa- 
ther and Brad and Wats 
ment it and they sed it was a good way 
to settle it. even the sextant of the bap- 
tist chirch and the bell wringer of the 
Methydist chirch sed they was satisfide. 
then father and Mister Watson Beanys fa- 
ther and Mr. Purington Pewts father sent 
me and Beany and Pewt home. Gosh we 
always get the wirst of it. we wood ruther 
be licked and have it over. this is a prety 
vacasionishood say. tospend it in wirking 
in a old cemitory all the mornings and stay 
in a fellers room all the afternoons. 
March 29, 186— wirked in the old cemitory 
all day me and Pewt and Beany. 
March 30, 186— wirked in the old cemitory 
all day me and Pewt and Beany. 
March 31, 186— the saim only Beany is so 
sick at home with infirmation of the lungs 
and me and Pewt have to do it all. 
April 1, 186— the saim. Keene sed wirking 
in the cemitory was a good april fool on me. 
you jest wait Keene. 
April 2, 186— the saim. i asted Gim Wat- 
son how Beany was today and he sed he was 
getting no better verry fast. me and Pewt 
have been wondering all day what he ment. 
April 3, 186— Sunday—a hoal weak of 
vacasion gone. 
April 4, 186— the saim. Beany is better 
but wont be able to do enny wirk for the 
rest of the vacasion. that is jest like Beany 
always trying to skin out of wirk. 
April 5, 186— today me and Pewt finished 
our cemetory wirk. we have washed all the 
angels and cherrybums and lamns and 
raiked the lots. i supose we will have to 
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Oid Shoe 
Comfort from 


ew Shoes 


Corns, callouses, bunions, 
blisters and tender spnts 
prevented by this ma-*- 
method. 


Millions of people’s feet are so tender 

that the most perfectly fitted shoes 

make them foot-miserab/e until the shoes 
conform to the shape of the feet. 

This troublesome “‘breaking in”’ period 
is now a thing of the past for all who 
follow this method. Millions have 

adopted it. Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has made 

this possible for you. 

Dr. Scholl has devised and perfected a wafer- 
thin, medicated, antiseptic, protective pad that 
gives you this comfort, and makes your feet 
absolutely immune to corns, callouses, bunions, 
blisters, broken skin and tender spots. 

These marvelous comfort-giving pads are called 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. They are made in three 
sizes for the purpose (see illustrations below). 
They cost but a trifle and are sold everywhere. 

The next time you buy shoes, duy a package 
of Zino-pads. Then at the least sign of any rub- 
bing or foot tenderness, apply a Zino-pad to the 
spot affected, and let the healing, soothing medi- 
cation do the rest. 


In one minute—or less—all pain and soreness 
will be gone. It will positively prevent all further 
discomfort and make your new shoes give solid 
comfort from that time on. Try this method. 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 


For toes that are inflamed and 
sore (the jirst sign of corns), 
apply Dr. Scholl*s Zino-pads 
(Corn size). They stop all dis- 
comfort in one minute and 
prevent formation of corns. 


For Burning Soles 
and Callouses 


Whether callouses are present on the 
bottom of the feet, or the forerunner 
of them—burning sensation or sore- 
ness—apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Callous size) to the tender spots. 
They stop the cause, and instantly 
end the pain. 


Preventing or Alleviating Bunions 
In either case—apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Bunion 
size) over the sensitive joint. 
They stop the pressure of the 
shoeatonce. The soothing medi- 
cation they contain reaches 
into the deeper tissues, ends all 
pain and prevents formation 
of bunion or enlarged toe joint. 


For Tortured Instep 


For deep painful ridges on the instep 
made by pumps or low shoes, use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Callous or Bunion 
size). They remove the CAUSE—pres- 
sure—prevent blisters and cuts, and 
stop pain at once, 


For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots on the heels 
are easily prevented, and the soreness 
from chafing instantly removed, by 
applying Dr. Scholl’ sZino-pads ( Cal- 
lous or Bunion size). 


Send for Free Samples 
Samples of the three sizes of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, 
and booklet, “The Feet and Their Care,” will be 
mailed to you free on request. Address The Scholl M/g. 
Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago; or 62 West rth 
St., New York City ; or 112 Adelaide St., E.; Toronto. 


IT Scholl s 
Zino-pads | 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, 
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How Did Your Garters 
Look This Morning? 


Garter 
Ved Gop 


By the Garters 
he keeps 


Allso by the Garters 
he throws away. 


Your present pair may have looked 
all right to you this morning but— 
How would they seem in a living 
room full of friends if you were called 
upon to imitate a Scotch bagpiper? 


A new pair occasionally will do as 
much for your pride as an apple a 
day will do for your health. 


The dealer that Sells you 
Bostons knows quality 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Manufactured in Canada by Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 


Makes your hair lie 
trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth—not a hair 
out of place . . . Will your hair 
stay that way naturally ? 


If not, you need Stacomb. This 
delicate cream was made especially 
to train unruly hair—safely—easily 
—in amoment. A touch of Stacomb 
in the morning and your hair will 
look perfectly groomed all day. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too. 
Use Stacomb for ten days. Now see the 
difference in your hair—that new healthy 
richness, that velvety smoothness and 
lovely lustre. Buy Stacomb today at any 
drug or department store. In jars and 
tubes or in the new liquid form. 


MCR ran Fm 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


113 W. 18th St., New York Cit 
Free ew Yor ity 


Offer | 


generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


: Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-64. 


Please send me, free of charge, a. 
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keep on wirking sumwhere mornings and 
staying in our rooms afternoons. Beany is 
sitting up now and is out of danger. this 
aint the ferst time Beany has skined out of 
wirk by being sick. some fellers has all the 
luck. me and Pewt has agreed never to be 
berried in that cemitory whatever hapens 
to us. 
April 6, 186— gosh last nite father and 
Mister Purington Pewts father went up to 
the cemitory with me and Pewt to see if we 
had done our wirk good. they looked over 
all the toomstones and moniments and 
things and saw how we had raiked the lots 
and they sed we had done a good job and 
they gessed we had paid prety well for our 
fun and we cood have the rest of the vaca- 
sion to ourselfs. so we felt prety good. then 
father he sed i gess Brad the wirk they have 
did is wirth about $.50 cents apeace and 
Brad he sed i think likely George and then 
father he give me $.50 cents and Mister 
Purington, Pewts father he give Pewt $.50 
cents and we felt better. so me and Pewt 
have eech bougt a new arrow riffle and are 
going hunting evry day. jest think of old 
Beany whitch cant go out yet becaus he is 
sick. it is tuff on Beany. But then he 
skined out of his shair of the wirk. so he 
cant say mutch. 

me and Pewt went over today to show 
Beany our new arrow riffles whitch we had 
bougt at old Luke Langlys store. mother 
sent over sum gelly and a peace of chicken 
so Beany dident feal as bad as we hoaped. 

today we went to the grove and up along 
little river. there was flocks of blackbirds 
but we coodent get near enuf to hit enny. 
i neerly hit a mushrat and lost my arrow 
but i got it again after i had went in up to 
my waste. gosh the water was cold but my 
close were mostly dride when i got home. 
April 8, 186— today the greatest thing 
hapened. igess after all me and Pewt is go- 
ing to have sum good luck for onct. most 
always in the spring vacasion all the fellers 
is bizzy picking up boans and selling them 
to old Getchell or to Kelly and Gardner for 
$.00114 cent a pound. they use them for 
maiking ivory piano kees and perl handled 
gnives and ear rings and things like them. 

well while me and Pewt was wirking our- 
selfs most to deth in the cemitory and 
Beany was sick with infirmation of the 
lungs the other fellers picked up all the 
boans and sold them and we dident get no 
chanct. that was prety tuff becaus last year 
when we devided up we had $.28 cents 
apeace. 

well today me and Pewt took our arrow 
riffes and went up to the eddy woods near 
the old Gilman farm house. then we went 
into the woods and folowed a old track for a 
hour till we come to a place where a lot of 
ded horses had been left. i never saw such 
a site in my life. there was the skelitons of 
5 horses and 3 cows all ded. Pewt he sed 
if he cood haul them boans down to old 
Getchell or to old Kelly and Gardners we 
cood get most $20. dollers for them he bet. 
jest think of that. $20 dollers for me and 
Pewt and last year we waulked more than 
100 miles and got ordered out of peeples 
yards and got licked 2 or 8 times apeace and 
bit by dogs 4 or 5 times and only got $.28 
cents apeace. Gosh $20. dollers. 
so me and Pewt set down and planed how to 


‘| do it. 


Pewt sed we cood get a horse and wagon 
and cood seperate the boans and pile them 
up we cood get 4 or 5 loads eesy. 

so we tride to seperate the boans. some 
of them come away eesy but most of them 
dident. so Pewt sed if we cood get our axs 
we cood do it eesy. so we went home and 
got our axs and skiped back and went to 
wirk. we only stoped for our dinner whitch 
we et out of our pails and then wirked all 
the rest of the day chopping out boans and 
piling them up. ribs in one pile and peaces 
of back boan in another and legs boans in 
anuther and hip boans and sholder boans in 
anuther. them old skelitons had been ded 
so long that with one good whack with a ax 
on a old back boan and the ribs wood fall 
off and the backboans maik a lot of little 
peaces like big spools. tomorrow we will 
finish the piles. 


EVENING POST 


April 9, 186— this morning me and Pewt 
went down to Ed Toles to see if we cood get 
Ed to let us have one of his fathers stable 
horses. Ed is sort of stuck up and never 
will go round picking up boans or old iron 
becaus he has plenty of money and dreses 
beter than us fellers. so Ed woodent have 
nothing to do with it. then we went down 
to old John Johnsons. he has got a old stif 
legged horse that looks jest like a toy hoss 
and can go jest about as fast. He wanted 
$1. doler for his horse and dingel cart but 
bimeby he sed if we woodent race him we 
cood have him for $.75 cents. gosh that old 
plug coodent go a mile down hill in fifteen 
minits. so we prommised him we woodent 
race him. then we went up to the boan 
place and wirked all day. we took our din- 
ner so we woodent loose enny time. about 
3 oh clock we finnished the pile. i wanted 
to get a load that nite but Pewt sed we 
wood have to pay for 2 days for the horse at 
$.75 cents a day. he sed we mite go down 
and see what we were going to by with our 
$20. dollers. so we done it. 

at Lane and-Rollins store i ordered 2 new 
dime novils Nervus Nat the Nailer of Red- 
skins and Bulls Ey Bill the Buck Killer. 
and i ordered 2 boxs of colered crayons and 
a box of paints. i told them to rap them up 
for me andi wood pay for them when i got 
them in a day or to and they done it. at 
Natt Weaks store i orderd a box of figgs 
and told him the saim and he rapped up the 
figgs. then i bougt a six blaided gnife with 
a hook and a file and a gimblet and a cork- 
screw in it at Kelly and Gardners and he 
rapped it up»for me. then i went down to 
old Getchells and bougt the longest cain pole 
he had and 2 braded silk lines and a rubber 
frog for skiping for pickeril and a pistal 
with a box of caps and a powder flask and 
bullet powch and a hunting gnife and he 
rapped them up for me and sed he wood 
hold them for a weak. i gess he will feal 
sirprized when me and Pewt bring in $20. 
wirth of boans tomorow. 

Pewt bougt a shot gun with one baril and 
a powder flask and shot flask and a hunting 
gnife for $9. and he is going to get it when i 
get mine. me and Pewt is going hunting 
evry Saterday and this summer we will live 
in the woods most of the time and ketch our 
own fish and live on birds and woodchuks. 
jest as soon as we sell our boans and get our 
suplies we are going to bild a camp. if we 
have enny money left we are going to by a 
dog to trale game and gard our camp. i bet 
Ed Tole will be sorry and Beany two becaus 


Lake Leelanau, Michigan 


he was sick and skined out of hi 
the cemitory wirk. sl 
when i got home i was so tired th 
to bed after super. mother maid y 
super in the kitchen becaus i sme 
after super she maid me taik a bat} 
althoug it aint saterday yet and 
close on the line. i bet they wi 
prized tomorow when I bring hom; 
tal and things and my noyils and ; 
all those things. i gess father wil] 
as smart as Nipper Browns fath 
Nipper is. 
April 10, 186— Gosh this hag | 
wirst vacasion i have ever gney 
Beany has had a better time thay 
Pewt, for he has got well enuf to) 
hack 2 days and has had chicken; 
and custerd pie and creem cakes g 
bles and rosberry jam and ice ere 
him while me and Pewt has had { 
hoal weak in a old cemitory and 
there that Beany skined out of anc 
have ordered things at stores that 
dollers neerly and havent got a rei 
pay for them and dont dass go do 
for fear we may be arested and we} 
John Johnson to come to the ho 
minit with a poliseman for the $, 
we owe him and havent ennythin 
with. a feller mite as well be da 
times i wish i was ded. : a 
well this morning me and Pewt| 
choars erly and put for old Jehn J 
he hiched up the horse and put in 
for his dinner and we put our dinne 
and piled in ourselfs and drove of 
let me drive becaus he dont like ho 
horse has a funny gate when he ¢| 
limps in one front foot and lifts) 
foot way up to his belly when het} 
evrybody we met laffed at us and | 
sed is that Flora Temple or Dex} 
dident say nothing becaus he cood 
if we sassed them. so we drove 0 
we went by Beanys house he was s | 
the piazza rapped in a shorl. wi) 
our claws at him and his eys stu| 
foot. when we got to little river | 
old horse begun to waulk and i coo | 
him into a trot. but he kept y| 
bimeby we come to the woods a| 
along prety slow althoug i paisted | 
good ones. well we went alongslo} | 
fore we got to the boan place we 1} 
men hollering to horses. we dide 
what to do so we stoped and 
bimeby we saw 2 pairs of horses @| 
wagons coming along. when t| 
neerer we cood see that they wasf | 
boans. 
well when they got up to us the) 
and sed where was you boys going t| 
sed for a load of boans and Pewt uj! 
what are you doing with our boans! 
man sed your boans how come the) 
yours and Pewt sed we seen them } 
the man sed you young pup we h 
taiking boans out of here for thi} 
years and then i sed we piled ther 
then both men laffed as loud as t/ 
and then they sed well boys we ari! 
for a fertilliser factory in Amesh 
you done a good job and helped 01) 
Pewt sed aint you going to give uss! 
for piling up our boans, 
They hollered to their horses and 
and sed we cood have all they le| 
Pewt sed peraps they have left e1| 
load so we went up and there was 0) 
gawboan of a horse left. so Pewt]! 
me and sed Gosh Plupy what had 1! 
do and ised to Pewt Gosh the best | 
can do is to get this horse and waj 
befoar old John Johnson gets bé| 
wirk and we doneit. then Pewt wt) 
and i went home and we are wait} 
minit for old Getchell or old Bt 
Gardner or old Lane and Rollin‘ 
John Johnson or old Natt Weeks! 
with old Swaine or old Kize or old } 
old Mizery Dirgin the polise officer 
usand taik ustojale. and meand. 
done jest the best we cood and hav 
hard and all for nothing. it dont s/ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of | 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The third will ag! 
early issue. 


it the grouching and take this 
yn then be moving, and moving 
xorted the bootlegger, pushing 4 
sis comrade’s protest at the need- 
of coin. 
ir his kit bag over his shoulder, 
eed the proffered bills. He made 
ecounting them under the flash- 
But for the moment he could 
old whether they were currency 
roupons. He had been down to 
jadollars. The demolished truck 
sirce have brought ten more, had 
1 ple to keep it all in one piece un- 
d reach the first car-junk dealer 
xlis. And now 
aimen,’’ he made shift.to say, “‘I’m 
tl you you ve acted real han’some. 
* I'll keep my mouth shut. I’ll 
‘sutter than a a 
1 Bryan to do the speech-making 
nik of the woods,’’ ordered the man 
un, ‘‘and beatit. We Say, 
this isn’t any cracker! His license 
a) from i 
iteard no more. He was skimming 
i] black highway at a pace that 
ve won a nod of approval from 
_in his back whanged and buffeted 
yw. In his pockets nestled eight 
ka dollars. 
jiles farther on he reached a way 
ist as a southbound accommo- 
tun was pulling drowsily out. By 
rorint he scrambled aboard its rear 


it o’clock he was eating breakfast 
“A.C. A, boarding house at Sunopo- 
he had taken a room and where 
axury he had bathed away the 
ong travel. 
y walked fast in Sunopolis; at 
dyody who had been there more 
days. By the end of the second 
ot Harter had learned to saunter 
from the hips down, at a mile-an- 
», along with the rest of the street 
.By the end of the second day, too, 
jund a slopshop, far from the shop- 
jer, a place patronized by waiters 
ike as a clearing house for north- 
ad Southern clothes. There he 
‘ight gray suit and a pongee cos- 
eid of which fitted his noncom- 
ture badly enough to cause com- 
cleaned secondhand straw hat and 
d white canvas shoes completed 
ian equipment. The stonemason 
/changed the garments for a serv- 
winter overcoat and fur gloves 
started back to his Michigan home 
arlier had been a careful man as 
slothes. “Harter profited by the 
3 neatness. 
‘was ready for the capitalist career 
iapped out for himself. But first 
3d to look around. There was no 
ty about investing the bulk of his 
idred dollars in one of the myriad 
g real-estate ventures which beck- 
him from all directions. He was 
g to put his money in something 
ht net him only a mere 100 per 
fit in three months. He knew he 
) better, in the end, to wait a bit 
nd find something whereby he 
ike an even larger turnover in half 


were many such chances. On every 
1 at every hour he was hearing of 
le heard of them from the man be- 
> counter where he bought his 
package of cigarettes. He heard of 
m the waiter at his Y. M. C. A. 
e heard of them from the slopshop 
heard of them from the fishermen 
ghtly net hauls he never wearied 
ing. 

body had experienced the joy of 
and then redoubling a handful of 
in an unbelievably short time. 
dy knew of men who had come to 
s and Miami and Daytona and 


crumpled bills at him and dis- - 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Palm Beach and Sebring on their uppers, 
and who now were hiring a second chauffeur 
to run their second limousine. The tales 
dwarfed those of the olden Spanish Main, 
on whose northern shores this drama of 
sudden wealth was being enacted and 
reénacted. 

On the street Grant could not walk a 
“block without catching from one member. 
or another of the sauntering multitudes 
such phrases as: 

“T paid seventeen hundred dollars for it 
the third of October. I hung on till yester- 
day. Then I got a cash offer of forty-two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and I 
closed. I’m putting it all into ——” 

“Yes, he and I went into it fifty-fifty. It 
cost us each five hundred dollars. Thou- 
sand dollar option. Well, sir, that option 
hadn’t been drawn up forty-eight hours 
when along comes 

“Yep, the wife wants me to sell and put 
the dough into something else. But when 
I’ve been offered twice and a half what I 
paid for it, I figure it’ll pay to wait. No 


” 


“Highteen thousand dollars, only half 
down. That was the sixth of November. 
This morning I got a phone call from the 
real-estate agent and he said 

“She bought it just for a bungalow site. 
Bought it for fourteen thousand dollars, 
‘half on mortgage. It was gn the beach, 
out in the country then. That was in 1920. 
This winter she got tired of paying taxes, 
she says. 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars.” 

At every alternate block, on an average, 
some courteous man in fine attire would 
step up to Grant from a garish doorway and 
insinuate a card into his hand with some 
such plea as: 

“T wish you’d drive out as our guest to 
Coral Cay this noon, sir. We are providing 
transportation and lunch. No obligations, 
of course. We just want you to glance over 
our grand development. 
year —— 

Or it would be Sunshine Gables or 
Riviera Beach or Gladhurst by the Sea 
whose proponents urged him to accept a 
day’s hospitality. His mail box at the Y. M. 
C. A. was flooded with circulars and glit- 
tering prospectuses. 

One development invitation he accepted 
through curiosity. The motorbus drive 
was pleasant enough, through flat miles of 
slab-marked sand, with one or two far 
glimpses of fire-blue ocean. The trip ended 
in a tract of land whose few pines had been 
replaced by royal palms, anchored on three 
sides by metal cables to keep them upright 
in their new sand beds. 

A concrete house of pale pink and an 
office shack of violent vermilion and sap- | 
phire were the only buildings yet erected, 
save for one or two low stucco sheds amid 
the newly disturbed desolation. At a really 
palatable outdoor luncheon, a_leather- 
lunged lecturer declaimed to the fifty guests 
as to the wonders of Paradise Barony. 

““A year ago,” he orated, “‘this was a 
waste of sand and pines, with palmetto 
scrub and rattlesnakes all over it. See it 
today, after one single year of tasteful de- 
veloping. 
Then figure for yourselves what it is going 
to look like in three years more, when the 
trolley will be passing within a few hundred 
yards of our gates. What a peerless home 
site, my friends! What an investment!” 

But Harter did not follow the rest of the 
speech. He was frowning at a fat man 
across the table from him. When the lec- 
turer had asked “‘What does it look like 
now?” the fat man had answered rudely, 
under his breath, ‘‘Like a Mohammedan 
burying ground.” 

Then at the beginning of his second week | 
at Sunopolis, Grant made a friend, a real 
friend, among the horde of casual acquaint- | 
ances drawn into speaking terms by the 
frenzied freemasonry of wealthseeking. His 


” 


So she sold out clean for one 


In another 


” 


What does it look like now? 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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@uarantee 


EGARDLESS of the mechanical con- 
dition or design of your motor, or 
the amount or grade of oil used, if after 
adopting Boyce-ite treated gasoline as 
your standard motor fuel, you ever again 
find it necessary to remove carbon, have 
that carbon burned out and send us 
the bill! A- check will be sent you 
immediately. 


Boyce-ite Blu - Green 
Gasoline, direct from 
the pump is on sale in 
over 150 Cities. 
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Boyce-ite is SAFE! 


It cannot harm the 
finest metal surfaces 
nor injure the health 
of any human being. 


HESE things you will want, to make 
your summer a motoring success: 


1. Absence of harmful carbon 

2. High gasoline mileage 

3. Maximum power and smoothness 
4. Freedom from repair expense 


They will come to you with the regular, 
consistent use of Boyce-ite. 


OYCE-ITE is a fuel—better and more 
economical to use than plain gasoline. 
It isnota “dope’’, nota “carbon remover”’, 
or “cure-all”, In a dirty, carbon-choked 
motor, it is less expensive to have the old 
hard carbon deposits first burned out, 
start using Boyce-ite as your standard 
motor fuel and from then on you will not 
only be freed from carbon expense but will 
in addition receive the following benefits: 
quick start, faster pick-up, more miles per 
gallon and smoother operation. 


And of this you have the most convincing 
and positive assurance, —the famous Boyce- 
ite guarantee. 


i + 
fre 
‘President 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


Boyce-ite ingredient, in 
the handy container, is 
on sale at filling sta- 
tions and accessory 
stores everywhere, 
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That 
is no 


as 


‘See! That pointer 
move. 


PROVES there 
shelf wear. 


doesn’t 


Yes sir, the insulation 
will last for the EN- 
TIRE life of the plates.” 


“e 
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“Filling them AFTER 


they are sold gives y 


ou 


more battery life in the 


car. 


“You won’t have to 


8S 


Th 


wait a second. 
battery will start your 


car NOW.’’ 


ve give you more > for 


; 
1 
: 
; 
: 


. 
| 
| 
|. 
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your money ’ 


The pictures on the opposite page tell a real life-giving, money- 
saving story. When you ask us to put a Willard Threaded Rubber 


Battery in your car, we take one off the shelf. No matter how long 


it’s been there it is just as new as the day it left the factory. It 


hasn’t had weeks and months of shelf wear—not even a minute of it. 


That’s because it’s Charged bone- 
dry, and doesn’t have to be filled and 
begin its life until you want it to live 
for you—and you alone. 

If you knew as much as we 
do about the bad effects of shelf 
wear you'd insist upon a birth- 


certificate with every battery 


you buy. For all car 
owners 
Willard 5 Point In- 


Another important saving 
is the one you make on 


insulation, for all of our 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries 
are sold with the definite under- 
standing that. their insulation must 
stand up, and continue to give satis- 
factory, uninterrupted service for 
the entire life of the plates, or be 


replaced at our expense. 


And as we are a national 
service organization, this 


means any one of us — any 


spection Service—the 
normal care that 
saves repair gladly 
rendered. 


time—any place—whether 


you are at home or touring. 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 


all cars. 
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per m aniz Ue 
avo PROLONG the Life 


ofthe FINISH~BEAUTY 
of YourNEW CAR! 


Drive directly from the man who sells you your 
NEW Car to the man who prolongs its finish-beauty. 
In hundreds of cities a conveniently located PERMO 
SERVICE STATION supplies NEW Car Owners 
with a service that ever grows in popularity be- 
cause of definite appeal to their sense of pride 

Ss and economy. 


is not 
a polish. 


In gratifying the 
natural desire for pro- 
longed finish-beauty, 
PERMANIZE en- 
ables the NEW Car 
Owner to enjoy an ad- 
ditional economy. 

In addition to the 
original appearance of 
the NEW Car being 

maintained for such a longer period of time, 
PERMANIZE reduces washing time and ex- 
pense toa point where it actually costs Jess to 
PERMANIZE than not to PERMANIZE. 
And the cost of Permanizing is only equiv- 
alent to that of three or four wash jobs. 
Drive to the AUTHORIZED 
PERMO SERVICE STATION in your 
city for from ‘‘three to four times more 
appearance mileage’’; or if there is none 
in your city, we will supply you with | 
Permo direct, with simple directions : 
for applying. 


STANDARD SALES CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


(Manufacturer and Sole Distributor Permo) 


S 
“OWN 6'Ahe Urheat” 
Brad 
100% trols Whine 


is the bread you have 


been looking for. We | | 
make the flour and the 
bread is baked by the 
best baker in your town. 
Buy it from your grocer 
and eat it every meal. 


OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


HANDY FOR HOME, 

AUTO OR SHOP 
A new wrench with improved 
K principles. Many advantages. 
Y Instantly adjustable—stand- 
S ard graduations to fit hexagon 
or square head nuts—setting 
.. cannot change while us- 
.\ ing—light and easy to 
. handle, but special 
’ \ heat-treated steel 
\ affords tre- 
“  mendous 
strength, 


April 
17, 1923 


—or complete ° 
set, $3.85. From 
dealer or direct. 


Pally 
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To earn over yon liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of personal and busjness Christmas Greeting 
Cards individually monogrammed. Send references 
with application for territory at once to DEPT. A, 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 

friend was one Simon Fay, a Western cap- 
italist who was studying life close to the 
great heart of humanity, and who therefore 
had taken aroom at the Y. M. C. A. instead 
of a suite at the Royal Palm. That was how 
Fay and Harter happened to meet. At 
once they were attracted to each other. 

Fay had brought down only a million 
dollars in all to Florida. But by the keen 
acumen that had made him a multimil- 
lionaire at forty, he had already trebled 
this sum during the past six months, and 
was about to depart for Sebring, there to 
take up a ten-thousand-acre tract and make 
still another trebling of his stake. 

He spoke with much modesty of his 
achievements. There was nothing of the 
braggart about him. Moreover, he had 
taken a very evident fancy to Grant. Even 
when he heard the younger man had only 
a paltry seven hundred and odd dollars to 
invest, he did not despise him; but confided 
that his own first investment, years ago, 
had been, by some strange coincidence, for 
that precise sum. And look where he was 
now! 

He did more. He gave the novice some 
shrewd advice as to the latter’s capital. 
Not only that, but he gave him his actual 
start. Grant could have embraced the big- 
hearted and simple-souled financier for such 
generosity. 

“‘Tt’s like this,’ explained Fay. ‘‘ Among 
about forty other petty buys of mine last 
month was a two-lot tract just out of 
Eternal Sunshine City. I paid three hun- 


| dred and fifty dollars apiece for those lots. 


I could hardly keep my face straight while 
I was buying them. See the idea? That’s 
a corner of the county that has lain virgin, 
because there isn’t a railroad within pretty 
near twenty miles of it. The land grabbers 
haven’t touched it. Well, through my pri- 
vate little secret service, I found the C. G. 


| & X. is going to shift its main seaboard 


tracks. It’s a dead secret so far. As soon 


| as the real-estate men hear of it, look out 


for the wildest buying spree in the history 


| of the state, because the new line is going 
_to cut straight through Eternal Sunshine 


Not a 
What 


City. Yes, sir, clean through it. 


d’you think of that?” 

“But,” urged the dazzled Grant, “why 
don’t you jump in and buy up a hundred 
more lots then? You’d clean up ——” 

“You're a clever chap, Harter,’’ laughed 
Fay. “I sized you up as that the minute I 
threw an eye over you. But you don’t 
understand high finance. I could work 
through agents and buy a couple of lots 
there without stirring up any attention. 
But the C. G. & X. has an even finer force 
of secret-service men than I have. If big 
parcels of land were to be bought up around 
there, the C. G. & X. would hear of it, and 
they’d spot who did it. D’you know what’d 
happen then? They’d either change their 
new route entirely or else they’d postpone 
the shift for maybe another five or ten 
years. The directors are planning to buy 
up everything in sight there on the quiet, 
before the plan is made public. They don’t 
want old Simon Fay beating them to it and 
grabbing all the choice sites before they can 
do their own quiet buying. Get me now?” 

“Y-yes, sir,” breathed Grant, all but 
dumb before such genius. “But 

““That’s why I am going to center on that 
tract near Sebring,” said Fay. ‘‘They’ll 
be too late—anyone’ll be too late—to lock 
horns with me there. I’ve been taking up 
bits of it through agents. I’m too firm 
rooted to be ousted. But about those two 
lots of mine at Eternal Sunshine City. I 
told you I bought them in at three hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece. I’ve been offered 
nine hundred dollars for one of them and 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
the other. But that is chicken feed com- 
pared to what they’ll be worth when the 
C. G. & X.opens up the region and the 
buyers and the business come piling in. So 
I held on.” 

“T see,’’ said Grant. 

“But,”’ pursued Fay, “I’ve no time to 
bother with small change now, with this 
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Sebring deal to grapple with. So here is 
what I’ve made up my mind to do: Harter, 
me lad, I’ll sell you those two lots for pre- 
cisely what they cost me. Seven hundred 
for the two of them. There’s your start. 
What d’you say?” 

Harter said little, and most of that little 
was unintelligible. But as soon as he found 
that Fay was in earnest, and as soon as he 
could overcome his own reluctance to ac- 
cept such a gorgeous favor from any man, 
he closed with the offer in almost tearful 
gratitude. His start was made. It wasn’t 
logical. It was impossible. But it was true. 
That eight-hundred-dollar. encounter with 
the bootleggers was impossible too. Yet it 
also was true. There was only one way to 
account for such shining luck—the talis- 
man! Grant had scoffed at its powers, in 
his silly materialism. Yet it was turning his 
earlier misfortunes into gold. It was begin- 
ning to make him arich man. There could 
be no doubt—no other solution to his for- 
tune. 

With a thrill of superstitious awe, he 
gripped the hard little oblong in its ever- 
grimier paper wrappings, in his side pocket. 
He was another Aladdin. Folks were fool- 
ish to sneer at magic. It showed their own 
ignorance. There were a whole lot of things 
nobody could explain, and yet that were 
true. Take electricity, for instance 

On the day after Harter’s ownership of 
the two lots was recorded, Simon Fay was 
departing for Sebring. He was going on the 
seven P.M. train from Sunopolis. He sug- 
gested to his slavishly adoring young 
disciple that they celebrate his going and 
the beginnings of Grant’s realty career by 
an afternoon at the races. 

Grant did not care for the idea. He hada 
bare pocketful of small bills left. These 
must be hoarded if he was to keep afloat 
until the announcement of the C.G. & X. 
shift of track should make each lot worth 
several thousand dollars. Then he would 
sell one lot for living expenses and for new 
ventures, and hold the other for the in- 
evitable further trebling of value which 
must come within a year or so. Neverthe- 
less he would not cross the whim of a man 
who had done so much for him. So, with a 


-semblance of eagerness, he accepted the 


plan for a farewell celebration. 

The racing season at the Sunopolis sub- 
urb of Acewaxon was a tremendous success 
or a hideously bad thing for the region, ac- 
cording to the native with whom one 
chanced to be talking. Such as it was, it 
bred no fewer than six bills for the next 
legislative session, calling for the repeal of 
any or all laws sanctioning it. Yet finan- 
cially it was such a triumph as to pay off 
all its vast initial expenses in less than two 
months and to leave a'swollen profit for its 
local stockholders. 

Under the grand stand, as Harter and 
Fay reached the grounds just before the 
first race, a long line of windows each had 
its queue of betters. Here the mutuels were 
in hectic progress. The two and three and 
five dollar windows had each from fifty to 
seventy pushing men and women in front 
of them. There were fewer at the ten dollar 
windows, while the fifty and one hundred 
dollar windows were almost without custom. 

Except for a few experiences at county 
fairs at home, this was Grant’s first taste of 
the races. The throngs, the bugle, the bell, 
the gay colors, the stifled excitement went 
to his head. Fay smiled kindly at the 
youth’s enthusiasm. 

“At some tracks,” said the financier, as 
they pored over their yellow ten-cent score- 
cards, “‘they run these mutuels in a way 
that’d cause a scandal in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. I don’t know how they’re 
run out here. Some say yes, some say no. 
Anyhow, it’s the only race track this side of 
Miami. So it’s good enough for me to paste 
one hundred dollars on Wise Guy in the 
second race. I have a red-hot tip on him. 
He’s been nursed along for this killing. The 
odds will be big. I have it from a man'who 
owes a lot to me and who hopes to/ owe 
more. So he wouldn’t double-cross| me. 
I’m going to make that century bet and no 
more today. How about you?” 


‘‘Me?”’ stammered Harter. 


save my No, I don’t eit 
broke off, his gaze coming to rest on 
that made him catch his breath, 
The bulky little parcel in h 
seemed to throb against his side 
spoke. In the list of horses for th 
race he had seen Talisman. It 
that could not be neglected. 
“I’m going to bet on Talisman,” 
loudly. ‘I’m going to bet five di 
him—or on her—whichever it 
“Talisman?”’ scoffed Fay. 
dog! He may come in first, 
race, if he keeps on running af 
race is over, and if he happens 
finish about then. But ——” 
“T’m sorry,” insisted Gr: 
dence iron-solid. “But I’m 
five dollars on him, You see, h 
win.” 
“H’m!” mused Fay. “Aq 
Well, I know the horse. He ¢ 
plowing match. How are you 
him?” 
“To win the race,” said Gra 
“Straight? All right. You 
agony over quicker that way. I’m 
Wise Guy straight too. The od 
be sweet on both of them, with e 
this.” 
As soon as the mildly tepid fi 
run, the two hurried to the 
dows. Thence, with two white ticket 
returned to their seats and fell to st 
the ever-changing odds flashed on thi 
alongside the grand stand. By the ti 
bell rang for the second race and th 
windows closed, Wise Guy wa: 
to one and Talisman at sixteen. 
“Well,” observed Fay phil 
while Grant found trouble 2 
deep breath, ‘“‘you stand to win se 
five dollars if a miracle happe 
miracle doesn’t happen, I’m g 
up eleven hundred dollars. I be 
winning and losing in chunks, ]| 
That’s what I owe my success . 
bolster a straight play by a pl 
bet to ease the fall, The tre 
mutuels is that you get only you 
without getting back your $ 
eleven hundred dollars is good ¢ij| 
money for a day or two. We = i) 
The horses were off in their nine+ 
rush, without a single false start. Tal 
a ratty bay gelding, started to a 
than-even break and astonished the‘ 
by holding the lead two-thirds of t] 
around the track. Then there was a, 
of contenders for a confused instant! 
of the ruck forged Talisman, again 
lead. : 
Close at his heels thundered 
colt, Wise Guy, striving like m 
down the bay’s lead. Close and < 
Wise Guy as they whirled into 
The race was between these two 
siders, with the favorite a length 
black and the rest of the fie 
Under the wire tore Talisman, § 
three-quarters of a length ahi 
Guy. 
Grant Harter sat back and shi 
He was sick with jubilation. 
dollars had his magic charm biauel 
in less than two minutes. 
He was roused by Fay, who ‘said 
elaborate carelessness, “Well, it 
pretty race while it lasted! Yo L 
was the real thing. Going down to 
The pay windows are on the othe 
from the ones we went to. Say, if yol 
know just where they are, we 
ticket and I’ll cash it for yous: a 
“Thanks. But — 
“Stay here and see sit you can’t fige 
another hunch for the next race 
the score card over and see if 
out at you. That’s the best w 
hunch. Sit still and kind of 
mind on the names. 
minute.” ; 
He took the ticket from Grant 


lontinued from Page 106) 
.snding crowd of betters. 

ter him with hero worship. 
yszhe man had treated the loss of a 
eidollars as if he had merely dropped 
sjrom his pocket! And then he had 
c ll the bother of cashing Grant’s 


Harter 


t “picked up Fay’s Wise Guy white 
at had fluttered to the floor at his 
sre the loser had crushed and 
it as soon as its worthlessness had 
ie:pparent. 
list keep that as a souvenir of my 
, race,’ Grant told himself as he 
hl it out and pocketed it. Then he 
ytudying the names for the third 
_e was interrupted by a multiple 
fim the people below him. He looked 
bidreds of eyes were focused on the 
longside the judge’s stand—the 
-hereon—as Fay had explained to 
#2 numbers of the winning horses 
slayed as soon as the judges give 
ocial decision. 
tee numbers were up—6673, 6679, 
‘Marter squinted at them as they 
‘Ire in the white sunglare. What was 
ele about? 6673—that was 
iier’s number, Talisman’s number. 
6) was Wise Guy’s number, and 
3 glanced down at his card, subcon- 
l\verifying the numbers. Then his 
puckered. Why, 6673 was not 
na’s number at all! It was Wise 
..alisman’s number was 6670. Those 
saust have made a mistake. They 
») be more careful. A man came 
fm the betting windows and sat 
sside a red-hatted girl just behind 
ht bilks you out of forty-five dol- 
‘arter heard. him tell her. ‘‘Talis- 
-ockey fouled Rainmaker in that 
jat the turn—bumped him, they 
E’d been cautioned twice this week. 
rn is disqualified. Wise Guy wins. 
n for rushing to the window before 
ibers are put up! The score card 
olks not to. But nobody ever pays 
intion to it. There’s an awful bunch 
is down there around the paying 
They ——” 
mr waited for no more. He shoul- 
‘ad wiggled his way down the steps 
pa the mass of standees, toward 


of windows at the back of the build- 
for old Fay! He must find him and 
in his ticket. What a stroke of luck 
had kept it! 
n the milling throng Grant could 
limpse of the capitalist. A pleasant 
murred to him. He would cash the 
, Then when Fay should rejoin him 
(stand and bewail his own folly in 
ig away such a treasure, Harter 
lelight him by handing over the full 
‘-hundred dollars. “Cigarette 
)’ was what Fay had called it. Well, 
multimillionaire might be glad to 
jhad won that much instead of losing 
dred dollars. 
as a pretty scheme. But nothing 
f it, for Fay did not return to his 
fter the third race Grant went again 
shim, and after the fourth. After this 
Nee while Harter was darting, 
e, amid the clumped groups in 
f the stand and in and out of the 
(at the windows, a lanky man with 
oe accosted him. 
you're looking for your side kick,” 
2d the man, with no cordiality at all, 
e wasting time. Your friend’s gone.” 
’—my friend?” asked Grant, blink- 
‘edly at the speaker. “I —— 
8,” answered the lanky man, mis- 
tanding his startled manner. “‘ Your 
Don’t go saying you don’t know 
{ saw you come here with him and 
she two of you on the stand, sitting 
or. Thad my eye on him. More than 
us had.”’ 
€ spoke, he flicked back his coat 
Professional manner, giving mo- 
view of a shield on his left sus- 
—the shield of the track’s corps of 
‘lothes men. 
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‘We knew him all right,’’ went on the 
man, ‘“‘and we were watching him. After 
this, we'll know you too. Take my tip and 
beat it. This track isn’t healthy for your 
kind. That’s the straightest stable tip 
you'll ever get.” 

“T—I don’t understand,” babbled Grant. 

After a long study of the blankly boyish 
face, the detective demanded, ‘‘How long 
have you known him? Where’d you meet 
up with him?” 

“With Simon Fay? He and I met each 
other at the Y., where I’m boarding. He’s 
a capitalist from a 

“He’s a pennyweighter and a till tapper 
and a tinhorn gambler and a cheap all- 
round crook, from some six short-term sen- 
tences,’”’ retorted the lanky man. ‘“He’s 
been cleaning up on a bunch of small 
suckers down here this season. They 
couldn’t get him on anything till a com- 
plaint came in at Sunopolis headquarters 
this morning. Even that would be hard to 
prove on him. So the chief did what he’s 
done before. He happened to be out here 
today, and he got sight of the cuss on his 
way down to cash in a bet after the second 
race. He nabbed him and he told him to 
beat it and beat it fast; and if he was in 
Sunopolis two hours from now, he’d be 
jugged as a vag. That was enough. He 
beat it. How much did he get you for?” 

Dazed and numb of brain, Grant Harter 
rode back to Sunopolis in a jitney—the 
capitalist having departed in the car which 
had brought them to the races. Bit by bit, 
during the bumpy ride, his mind began to 
function anew. He found himself taking 
account of stock. At first he could think of 
nothing but the way in which he had been 
fooled—like any comic-paper boob on a 
visit to the city. It hurt, until he began to 
wax wholesomely angry. Then the hurt 
stopped and he could think. 

His first semiclear thought was that his 
talisman had betrayed him; or, rather, 
that he had been a superstitious fool to be- 
lieve in such rot as magic spells and the like. 
What had it done for him? It had led him 
to sink seven hundred nonsparable dollars 
in a crook’s Florida lots. It had led him to 
bet an equally unsparable five dollars on a 
horse that was disqualified. To blazes with 
such crazy beliefs! 

His hand groped in his pocket, among 
limp and loose cigarettes, and his fingers 
closed about the little oblong that Maida 
Fragen had wrapped so carefully for him, 
there in the midnight gloom of the stuffy 
living room back in Beemis. He was 
minded to pitch the absurd thing into the 
drainage canal the jitney was chugging 
past. But he dismissed the cranky notion. 
After all, Maida had thought enough of 
him to steal downstairs after everyone was 
asleep and wrap it up for him. It was she, 
of all the world, who had cared enough for 
his future to want him to carry a good- 
luck piece on his quest of fortune. 

He let the package slip back into his 
pocket. With the action came a new train 
of thought. Was the talisman really worth- 
less? Was he really a fool for believing in 
its queer power? He had approached Sun- 
opolis with only ten dollars in his pocket. 
All at once he had found himself owner of 
eight hundred dollars. He had thrown 
away seven hundred dollars in those two 
useless lots at Eternal Sunshine City. Yes, 
but his fingers were folding lovingly around 
a new roll of eleven hundred dollars. The 
money was his. From what the plain- 
clothes man had told him, Simon Fay was 
not likely to risk arrest and jail by showing 
his face in Sunopolis again. Harter did not 
know where to send the cash to Fay. It 
was Grant’s, if it was anyone’s. 

Well, then, even if the lots were value- 
less or did not exist at all, he was eleven 
hundred dollars in pocket, he who had en- 
tered Florida dead broke. To no logical 
events did he owe his good luck.. At every 
turn the talisman had been his friend. 
Why, if its namesake horse had won today 
Harter would have had only seventy-five 
dollars to show for his win. By losing the 
race, Talisman had almost miraculously 
given him eleven hundred dollars. 
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Next morning Grant took his deeds to 
the two Eternal Sunshine City lots to the 
realty office of Rohne & English, a firm 
that had not allowed itself to be swept off 
its feet by the delirious land boom, and was 
thus avoided by the more daring specula- 
tors. To English he told his story of the 
purchase, asking information and offering 
to pay for it. 

English waved aside his proffer of cash 
and gave the information. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is an Eternal 
Sunshine City, all right. It exists; and 
that is all it does and all it’s ever likely to 
do. It’s a sand patch, populated just now 
by about fifteen negro squatters and by two 
or three poo’ whites. It was named, and a 
couple of streets were laid out, some twenty 
years ago, when the C. G. & X. thought of 
running a spur through there from Solaris 
to July Cay. Then the road went to July 
Cay from another slant, and Eternal Sun- 
shine City died before it was born. That’s 
the history of the place. How your bunko 
friend Fay ever got hold of these two lots 
I don’t know. From all you tell me about 
him, he must have been too clever to buy 
them. Probably took them in payment of 
some five-dollar poker debt from a sucker 
who had been hornswoggled into paying 
cash for them at the time of the boom.” 

“But if the C. G. & X. had a plan to put 
a line through there once,”’ pleaded Harter, 
“isn’t there a chance they’ll do it some 
day?” 

“Five months ago, 
wearily, “the C. G. 
hands of a receiver. 
enough cash or credit to keep its sagging 
road bed in condition or to replace rolling 
stock that fell apart from age. It is as dead 
as the Widow’s Son. No, friend, if branch 
roads could be laid at fifty cents a mile, the 
C. G. & X. couldn’t afford to lay one from 
here to my outer office. Get that hope out 
of your system.”’ 


” 


Instinctively Grant’s fingers groped for | 


his talisman. At its touch his gloom dis- 
persed. 
“Just the same,” he declared, “‘maybe 


the lots will be worth part of what I paid | 
for them. Hundreds of sand patches in | 


Florida have sold big. Won’t you—your 
firm—handle the property for me, please, 


on—on whatever commission you get for | 


handling such things? I’ll put up a retain- 


ing fee, or whatever you call it, so you won’t | 
lose on any work you put into selling the | 


lots for me.” 

English shook his head, as one who pities 
a defective child. 

“T can put them on our lists for you,” he 
said. “But I warn you it will be no good. 
We don’t go in for that kind of business. 
There are real-estate men who do. It isn’t 
in our line. We deal in property that has 
real value. There is plenty of it. But your 
lots will lie dead. We won’t try to sell them 
on a ballyhoo, and no conservative investor 
will touch them.” 

‘But hundreds of such lots are —— 

ys are sold every day. That’s true. 
And sold at Arabian Nights prices. But 
not through Rohne & English. Here is the 
idea, Mr. Harter: If I whipsaw you into 
buying this office desk of mine for a thou- 
sand dollars, you’ll never get your money 
back. But at least you’ll have a useful 
piece of furniture to show for your end of 
the bargain. And at an auction you could 
get thirty-five or forty dollars for it. Very 
good. Now take a sand lot out in some wild- 
cat development. It hasn’t a penny of in- 
trinsic value. It’s just a streak of sand, far 
from water or good roads or electricity or 
transit. A few years ago it wouldn’t have 
been worth ten dollars an acre. 

“Well, I come along and I buy it for one 
thousand dollars. I buy it because I know 
I can get you to pay me fifteen hundred 
dollars for it. You buy it of me for fifteen 
hundred dollars, not because it’s worth that 
or worth fifteen hundred cents, but because 
you think you can take advantage of this 
mine-town boom to sell it to John Jevins 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. He buys 
it, knowing it hasn’t any intrinsic value, but 
because he can take advantage of the boom 


” 


answered English  % 
& X. went into the { 
There wasn’t even | 
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Sou on ot ee 
its a Crescent 


UPPORTING the full weight of 

three husky 180-pounders this 
eighteen-inch Crescent Wrench 
gives a hint of the dependability 
that’s in the whole Crescent line. 
The new, large-capacity Crescent 
Auto Wrench, a nine-inch wrench 
opening to three inches, has the 
same sort of dependability for its 
size. Ideal for all-round service. At 
hardware or accessory stores, 75c. 
CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 

211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Originators ofthe 
Crescent Wrench 


‘Dries Quic 
Sticks Tight _ 
- Never Stains | 


Boys, CUT HERE! 


D? you want to aii more money 
and get boys’ Prizes, without 
cost? We'll help you find customers 
(inU.S.) forThe Saturday Evening 
Post. Write your name and address 
in the margin and mail this ad to 


Sanroros 


(BRARY P 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div. 
754 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Brighten Up the Club Room 


Easy to display the newest pictures 
or prints, framed or unframed, with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’” 
Strong tool tempered steel points 
Es 10c pkts. Everywhere 
J MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STEADY JOB 


Men are glad to buy Style-Center 
tailored-to-measure suits and over- 
coats at $23.50. Our salesmen make 
$75-$150 every week. Write for agency. 
The Style-Center Tailoring Co., 550 
Anderson Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Selling our new distinctive Rubber specialties; $5 to $15 
daily easily made. Sample outfit free to workers. 


B. & G. RUBBER MFG. CO.., Dept. 801, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSORTED GREETING CARDS $ on 


> All stamped and ready to mail Paid 
ELI MILLER, 198 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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val Growth! 


Of the total deposits of 325 million dollars 
over 213 million dollars is Natural Growth 


Increase in Deposits Natural Growth 41,871,039 
in 1924 Purchased Growth 10,538,000 
52,415,039 1924 
Increase in Deposits Natural Growth'28968383 
in 1923 Purchased Growth 17,829,000 
$46,797,353 1923 
Increase in Deposits Natural Growth'26199,915 
in 1922 Purchased Growth 25,684,000 
$51,883,915 1922 
ee i Dees Natural Gronth'9 384.065 
§36,874,0 65 chase =e 17,490,000 
sacra Debasis All Natur 4 J 
$13,734,919 Growth 13734919 
Increase in Deposits 
in 1919 po A. ll Natural 
$41,320,786 Growth-"41,320,786 
Inen a ee eposits Natural Growth'8,406.10 
$13, 893,110 chased. vegine 5,487,000 
Increase in Deposits Natural Crowth'wo.057953 
#352: sag 53 Purchased Growth 25,182,000 
Increase in Deposit: 
re ni eposits Nab Crowth'y 438, and 
$16,329,903 urchased’ Growth 8,891,000 
Beale Natural GrowtSooss, 872 


Purchased Growth 4,425,000 
1904-1915 inclusive 


esents Natural 
mk Depost Growth. : a ES ent 


Sue its establishment in 1904, more than 65% of 
the deposit growth of this institution has been due to 
the natural increase in business—and not through the 
purchase or absorption of other banks, 


The natural deposit increase has been 


$213,437,919 


Growth—the symbol of progress 
and achievement—is reflected in 
the consistent, normal gain the 
Bank of Italy has made each year. 
The years of pioneering, from 1904 
to 1915, were devoted to the care- 
ful organization and development 
of our system of branches. Each 
successive step was thoroughly 
tested with the one thought of 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
Capital & Surplus- $22,500,000. Head Office-San Francisco 


94 BANKING OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA CITIES 


making the organization as perfect 
as possible. As a result of this 
painstaking, conservative and con- 
structive preliminary develop- 
ment, no impressive record of 
growth was made until 1916. A 
full decade was spent in laying 
the solid foundation for the 
Bank of Italy's great natural 
progress. 
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to sell it to Val Vanorden for four thousand 
dollars. Vanorden will try to sell it to Dick 
Deever for sixty-four hundred dollars. And 
so on. 

“Some day—perhaps in a year or twos 
there has to come a show-down, a time 
when that sixty-four-hundred-dollar square 
of dry sand won’t sell for sixty dollars.. The 
man who is stuck with it at that time will 
be out ofall the luck there is. 


“That isn’t the worst of it. When the- 


slump comes, a crowd of boob outsiders who 
own really valuable Florida,real estate are 
going to get iced feet and throw their hold- 
ings into the market for anything they’ll 
bring. Then will be the time for the wise 
man to step in and do some real buying at 
bottom prices, for Florida is here to stay. 
Its worthwhile. property will always be 
worth big money. There is no place with a 
brighter or more permanent future. It is a 
garden spot’ and a land for wise invest- 
ments. But it isn’t a fool’s paradise. 

“‘When the crash comes—and some day 
it is coming, just as sure as_every balloon 
must deflate or smash—the real people will 
make real money by snatching up the solid 
bargains the panic victims throw down. 
But the far-away sand lots is 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Harter, getting to 
his feet and wondering at his own odd sense 
of elation. ‘‘And in the meantime, will you 
please put these two lots of mine on your 
list? Here’s my address.” 

He went back to his Y. M. C. A. room 
and wrote 4 long and glowing letter to 
Maida. Then he hired an arklike boat and 
went fishing in the bay. He could not ac- 
count for the calm certainty of success that 
had crept over him. The talisman, up to 
now, had achieved the glitteringly impos- 
sible. There was no reason to doubt it 


could keep on increasingly piling wealth - 


upon its bearer. There would be a gold 
mine—maybe a radium mine—discovered 
on his two lots. Meanwhile he was content 
to wait for the talisman’s next manifesta- 
tion and to enjoy the sweetly lazy life of 
the subtropics. 

It was just after breakfast a week after- 
ward that Grant sat one morning on the 
hibiscus-hung back porch of the Y. board- 
ing house, glancing idly over the Sunopolis 
Clarion. The newly familiar — letters 
“C.G. & X.” caught his eye, in an obscure 
corner of the second page. A brief news 
item told that the all-powerful Florida East 
Coast Railway had bought in the moribund 
little road at an unnarned price, said to be 
ridiculously low. 

Twice Harter read the dry item. Then 
he strolled around to the offices of Rohne 
& English to ask if there had been any of- 
fers received for his lots. It was a daily 
question. For the past few days, English 
had sent out an office girl to answer it. 
Today the caller was ushered into the 
junior partner’s own room. 

Three hours later Grant returned dizzily 
to his boarding house. To let off steam, he 
sat down to write to Maida Fragen. At 
much length he described once more to her 
the manner wherein he had become pos- 
sessed of the two lots and his first interview 
with English. When he came to the tale of 
his second conference with the real-estate 
man emotion made him more concise. 

“T don’t yet quite get the hang of it all,’”’ 
he scribbled, shifting his-cigarette to the 
other corner of his mouth, ‘‘but Mr. Eng- 
lish’s brother-in-law is one of the railroad’s 
directors or something, and this morning he 
put Mr. English onto it. There’s going to 
be a connecting line built across some part 
of Florida, right away.: It’s going to link up 
a bunch of important places with a bunch 
of other important places that haven’t ever 
been linked up with them because the 
C. G. & X. was in the way or something. 

“Well, Mr. English’s — brother-in-law 
showed him a copy of the survey or what- 
ever it is. The new road is going right 
spang through Eternal Sunshine City, and 
another branch from the north is co ing 


down through it. And Eternal Sun 
City is to be a junction. He callsit a 

way to both sets of those important p} 
And a big hotel is going to be run up 

in a few months. It won’t be more th 
block from my lots, and the railroad st, 
won’t be but a block on the other siq 

“That’ll mean that my two lots w 
in the very heart of the new city’s bus 
part. Mr. English says we can sell the 
another few months by the r 
for pretty.near as much as I paid for 
both. 

“Say, Maida, I’ve been kind of ae 
to speak of it before. But I owe all 
dope-dream luck to you. I meanI9 
to the talisman. I’m going to carry 
talisman with me as long as I live, | 
year or two, at this rate, I can haye jj 
gold case with my initials in diamon 
it. That sure is one old he talisman, | 
what it did to your uncle! He was | 
and it made. him-the richest man in 
mis. I was down and out, and Took a 
now! 

“T had horrible luck out i in ‘Oklah 
That’s because I didn’t carry the talij 
there. If I had, I’d have been an o 
by now. I’m on Easy Street. Aj tl) 
only just the start... It’s. the talisman t 
done it all. There can’t be any othe) 
swer to what’s happened to me. It’s d| 
make me as rich, for Florida, as your { 
is rich for Beemis. And coal 


” 


does - 
Grant was at the end of his 1 
paper. He went to the lobby desk for1 
There, the clerk was sorting the 
mail. Grant waited till the task was: 
plete. Then he returned to the Mi 
with three letters. One was a le 
estate circular. One was an-embo: 
tation to join a lunching and insp 
tour to Ethereal Heights, there to list | 
a lecture on real estate from a world-+ 
orator. The third was a letter from _ 
Fragen. Harter opened it and rea 


' “Dear Grant: The funniest thi 
happened! I am sitting down rig 
to tell you about it, even if it is such 
on me. Half an hour ago I was rummi 
in the table drawer in the living eo | 
ing for Uncle Jo’s extra pair of specti 
because he had broken his other ree 
he was in an awful temper. 

“Well, the very first thing I saw: 
sliding forward as I jerked the drawer | 
open was—what do you think? That 
man the Hindu peddler gave Unele Jo | 
one I had wrapped up and given to yi’ 
take to Florida for a good-luck piece 

“At first I just stared and stared : 
because I knew I had given it to you 
you had taken it away with you that? 
Uncle Jo was so impolite and eross to 
Then all at once I knew what had happ' 

“You remember, I ‘told you I wei 
there in the dark—at least there was 
the shine from the electric light in thes 
outside. I felt around, that-night, 
found what I was sure was the talisme 
was sure from the shape and the fret 
figures on it. Well, what do you supp! 
was that I really wrapped up so care) 
and gave you? You’ll never guess! ll} 
that funny little old chased-silver spec | 
case of Uncle Jo’s—the one Aunt S¢ 
gave him—the one he keeps his spare | 
tacles in. Honestly it was, Grant! 
it funny? 

“And_all this time you’ve been lus 
Uncle Jo’s extra specs around with yo 
luck, and never guessing it wasn’t the’ 
man. I know you’ve never opened it 
you’d have seen what it was and writti 
me aboutit. Isn’tit the richest joke on 

“Uncle Jo was furious when I told 
just now. But he says you needn’t bt 
to ship the specs back to him, becaus 
are coming to Sunopolis for a whole m 
next week, he and I, for his sciatica. 
he says you can give them back to 
then. Mats 
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vod his books must be good, for he 
re man. 

< aluminum and brushes are all 
it they have been worked into the 
End out again. I think that the 
~ent stunt of real merit has been 
Dose selling. The student appears 
rloor with a line of samples that 
nike any chorus girl sigh; you need 
ting down. Simply choose the style 
» give the salesman your size, and 
ine that you set the postman will 
you your order, and incidentally 
sne the work of collection on the 
‘he country has been silk-hosed to 
llespecially in college communities; 
as been done well, and the stu- 
v0 have done the work have not 
“ited but have prospered, and often- 
fve graduated with a good little 
én their banks. 

scommon selling games are good. 
jider Robert Pell, who borrowed 
o buy a runabout and started out 
ise of examinations to sell an auto- 
secessory. When he came back to 
ist fall he had paid for his flivver, 
a> his expenses and had twelve hun- 
cars saved to carry him through the 
ar. He chose a desirable article to 
one that sold at a very reasonable 
issales line is unique, and if he sells 
1 article next summer, he will prob- 
xe even greater profits. 

yon is a junior in the university. 
ns from Minnesota, and is a quiet, 
vking youth of Swedish ancestry. 
s friend in Minnesota with whom he 
42s. He registers in September, and 
eirst of December has completed 
‘rders for a couple of carloads of 
mis trees. Last Christmas he de- 
lhree carloads of trees to organiza- 
1 individuals herein the community. 
jiown idea and he has used it suc- 
for three years, making enough to 
self through with ease. 

e father owns an apple orchard. 
eh in the apple-a-day adage so 


at he is convinced that he should 
‘apples where the average merchant 
‘llone. In the fall he places honor- 
aipple stands on all the prominent 
Help yourself and put a nickel 
OX, and Rose will continue in the 
sy. He sells them by the barrel to 
houses and boarding clubs. His 
se excellent. 


Youse- to: House Work 


ericked me up the other day and 

i lift down to the campus. He was 

gi new car. 

n is the company’s car,’’ he told me 

 coudly. : 

-sompany consisted of Rice and 
couple of sophomores. They re- 
th morning on an early train from 

tfive hundred pounds of butter from 

very owned by a former student. 

Iddle this to boarding houses, and 

ia keeps them in school, allows 

‘Oe quite the social lion and Steer to 

“sity athlete. 

was equally successful a few years 

1! a coffee agency. He saw to it that 

fe drinkers of the community drank 

through college, and they did this, 

2 raduated—a good student and a 

\‘g young business man. 

they sell everything from house to 

5 Dance programs and favors. Ex- 

viittle novelties for social events are 

ch in demand and the commission 
€tudent selling them is often an ex- 


1 


tat one. Fraternity jewelry and 


stationery always have a ready 
e\and far be it from some wise stu- 
“pass up this opportunity to profit. 
tias cards are always available from 

agents. In fact they will admit, 
4 being asked, that they have the 
tt of bargains to be had in this field; 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and Thatch, last November and December, 
cleaned up a cold eight hundred dollars, 
working outside of class hours. Golf clubs 
and balls are successfully sold. Walters and 
Bowen, a couple of sophomores who golf 
quite a little, go from house to house at 
dinnertime. When the men leave the dinner 
table and return to the living room or li- 
brary, they find Walters and Bowen stand- 
ing there with beautiful new drivers and 
brassies, bargains in balls, and bags made in 
new styles of leather, all on exhibition. The 
boys swing the clubs, comment on their 
balance and appearance, and the men can’t 
resist. Walters and Bowen leave in an 
hour, the profits from their sales running 
from ten to twenty-five dollars. Not bad 
for an hour’s work. ; 

Pratt and Williams have long been the 
best dressed men on the campus, because 
they could afford to. They afforded to be- 
cause they used the living room as a sales- 
room, as Walters and Bowen did, only their 
display was and is haberdashery. Neck- 
ties, styles and colors just the sorts the 
students want; socks, the newest weaves, 
the last word in style; belts, just a little 
wider than the usual run; shirts—well 
with a distinctly collegiate note in colors 
and style of collar. And being the best 
dressed men on the campus, their word 
means something to the ever-receptive un- 
dergraduate. 


Three Jumps Ahead of the Average 


College is going to give these students 
more than an education. It is going to give 
them about three jumps ahead of the aver- 
age young man entering the business world. 
They know selling and they know it well, 
and when they are graduated and have 
started to work, their rapid progress is the 
not-unexpected result of their supporting 
themselves while attending. 

A short time ago I was visiting Young in 
the university hospital. He was convalesc- 
ing, and when I entered his room I found 
him busy with a small cube of ivory and a 
scalpel. He was carving from the cube, 
which was simply one of a pair of ivory dice, 
a very small and very perfect skull. One 
was completed and sat on the table by his 
bed. 

“What do you do with them?” I in- 
quired. 

“‘Sell ’em to pre-med students,” was his 
rather nonchalant reply. ‘“‘I can sell all I 
have time to make for a couple of dollars 
apiece.” 

He had learned the trick from his father, 
who was a jeweler and clockmaker. 

Young was engaged in making his way 
through the university through a special 
talent which he possessed. A great many 
men do. They have some particular feat 
which they do well, or have become par- 
ticularly skilled in some trade, and they 
realize profits accordingly. 

One of the most unusual requests for an 
excuse that I have ever had came from 
Gross, who wanted two weeks off at Christ- 
mastime. Gross is not young; heis at least 
thirty-five, probably more. He wanted to 
work those two weeks, and being an ex- 
cellent student, I asked him what he ex- 
pected to do with the long vacation. 

“Tf I get those two weeks, I can clean up 
about two hundred and fifty dollars,’’ he 
said. 

I was inclined to be curious and asked 
him just how he expected to do it. He ex- 
plained that he was a railroad engineer. 
There was a lot of coal being hauled from 
the Southern Illinois fields into Chicago in 
the month of December. He could work as 
an extra and drive coal trains from Centralia 
into Chicago, and make almost enough to 
pay his way through the next semester. 

A little extra time at vacation periods 
often helps. I never did know just where 
Checchia originated. I doubt if hedid. But 
he was a good-natured South European who 
had worked along until he was a junior in 


mining engineering. Just before Easter last 
year he sauntered into the office and an- 
nounced that he wanted to leave town. 
Why? Because he needed a new suit of 
clothes, and since freight trains were run- 
ning, transportation to Pennsylvania was 
assured. 

He could easily mine enough coal to pay 
for his new suit, and the going and coming 
was cheap. We don’t encourage bumming 
as a profession, but we did let Checchia off 
a few days early; and he came in after 
Easter in his new suit, to say that he had 
a new pair of shoes and astraw hat put away 
for summer. 7 

Dabney was another mining engineer who 
often asked for extra time to survey in the 
mines, and he occasionally went to work and 
picked off a little coal just as Checchia did. 
Dabney was an ex-service man, and through 
his entire course in the university worked 
for the county sheriff just as a pastime. He 
always had a bulge up under his left arm 
which he didn’t explain to many people, but 
I have seen the butt of an army revolver 
peeping out. He-told me that on account 
of the recent bank robberies in this part of 
the state the sheriff had asked him to be 
prepared to work in a hurry if the Uni- 
versity Bank ever suffered. 

A great many students can type and take 
dictation and are employed in offices on the 
campus for their ability. But Tole was not 
content with hourly work. Instead, he 
opened a public typing-service bureau. Tole 
doesn’t do any of the actual typing any 
more. He simply manages the peoplewhom 
he has employed. 

Meyer is an interesting chap, a big fel- 


low, rather rough, but no rougher than you | 


might expect when you consider that he 


goes to the university in the morning, sleeps | 


in the afternoon and spends his nights with 
the jumbo crew from the roundhouse out 
north of the city. Whenever there is a 
wreck on the railroad he is forced to miss a 
few classes; but as soon as his crew returns, 
he is back on the job. He isn’t merely a 
helper on the crew. For three years he has 
been controlling the levers in the cab that 
actually raise and lower the boom that puts 
crippled and dislocated locomotives back 
on the rails. 


Buying Education With Talents 


Of all the men who have particular apti- 
tudes, none are more expert than those men 
who are supporting themselves while going 
to college by operating the linotype ma- 
chines used in the printing offices. There 
are eight students at the present time who 
do this, and they are really expert work- 
men, union men, and all that sort of thing. 

A surprising little group of men are the 
ones who are preaching their way through 
the university. They have little country 
churches near by, which they go to every 
Sunday to preach. Birch was one of these 
men, 2 pre-medical student, who expected 
to be a medical missionary. He had a sur- 
prising occupation through the week in ad- 
dition. He worked for an undertaker; in 
fact, he was quite desirable, for he lacked 
the somber air which most undertakers 
seem to assume, and there were times when 
he was actually in demand. 

A number of students make their living 
as chauffeurs for the townspeople. One of 
the prominent citizens swears by a little 
Filipino who has attended the university 
for several years, and at the same time has 
acted as full-time chauffeur for the citizen. 
Contrast with the chauffeurs Feary, who 
is another ex-service man, who makes his 
living as a motorcycle policeman, and one 
who is really feared by the more sporty 
drivers of the town. 

A student of Persian birth is the nephew 
of a rug dealer. He has learned Oriental 
rugs from his ‘relative, and when he isn’t 
busy with graphic statics and thermody- 
namics, he,is busy exhibiting rugs in the 
cities of the vicinity. His uncle sends him 
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Speed Way Portable Electric Saw is a 
glutton for work. Rips and crosscuts— 
all you have to do is hold it on the line. 
Equally effective in cutting wood, wall- 
board, fibre, linoleum, cork, etc. 


This husky, 15-pound, one-hand saw cuts pro- 
duction costs, saves time and money, wherever 
quantity sawing is done, whether on the job or 
around the plant. 

Equipment includes 8-ft. extra tough rubber 
lead cord with split plug; 6-inch blade. Operates 
from any lighting socket; specify voltage. 


CONCRETE 


_Speed Way Drie 


1 In. Hole 2 In. per minute 


Save 80% of cost of drilling in stone, concrete and 
brick. Made in 5 sizes; attaches to any lighting 
socket. Type U-6 shown above weighs 26 pounds 
and will drill a one-inch hole in average concrete 
at the rate of two inches per minute. 

Write for booklet describing all of the Speed Way 

Portable Electric Drills, Hammers, Grinders, etc. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 


1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. (adjoining Chicago) 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


End the Rule of 
the Squeaky, 
Wobbly Bed 


Don’t be bothered any longer with beds that creak 
—are hard to move—are always needing repairs. 
Banish spreading rails and falling slats forever. Equip 
every bed in your home with Wittliff Patent Braces. 

Inexpensive—easy to put on—just a few minutes’ 
job—yet what a difference the Wittliff makes. The 
bed instantly becomes a solid silent, easy rolling unit. 

Be sure to insist on Wittliff Patent Braces on every 
new bed you buy. All live dealers will have them! 


_ The WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE co. 
Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. SIMMS 
if <Y Arch andAnkleSupporter 


iy is the GENUINE AND ONLY elastic an- 

kle supporter that supports the arch. 
Relieves foot pains instantly. Restores 
disorganized bones to normal. Strength- 
ens muscles. 

THEY MAKE YOUR FEET 
FEEL GOOD 
Recommended by Physicians. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money 
refunded. AT YOUR DEALER’S or 
sent prepaid. $1.50 each; $2.75 a 
pair. Extra High (8 inches) $5.00 

a pair. State shoe size. 


CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 
81 Reade Street, New York City 
Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on 
DR. SIMM’S ARCH AND ANKLE SUPPORTER. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb “Laconia,"' Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania, 


Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“THE WORLD'S ~ 


Easiest 


EAS ¥ou,Gs EL Ast BY 


Tia wouldn’t go to sleep in a chair as 
restful as a Royal? This easiest of all 
easy chairs permits the complete rest and 
relaxation afforded only by reclining— 
stretched out at full length. And the 
Royal is as stylish as it is restful. Every 
home deserves at least one chair like this. 
Mail coupon below for your dealer’s name 
and free style book, “Royal Comfort”. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., Strurcis, MIcu. 
Also makers of the famous Royal Easy Bed- 
Davenport with the box-spring guest-bed 


CONVERSING 
A beautiful, restful, inviting 
chair for every formal use. 
Stylish and distinctive. 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point. 


vaant 
many 


“Mail 
s— this 


Name 


Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send me your FREE style book. 


THE SATURDAY 


This is the Chair that 
put him to sleep 


Chair No. 2022 


Many Beautiful Styles 


Royal Easy Chairs have style, 
race and distinction. They may 
Fe had in a wide range of designs, 
finishes, coverings and prices. 
Sold singly or in Bed-Davenport 
suites, by 5,000 leading 
furniture dealers 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
bearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


Address 


Coupon 
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‘collections of Oriental and Chinese rugs, 


and he makes special displays for the en- 
lightenment, education and enrichment of 
the homes of the people, and incidentally 
for the means by which he is becoming an 
engineer. 

Pope is just a freshman, but he has 
financed himself entirely by giving golf 
lessons. He is a professional, and while his 
prices are reasonable, his instruction has 
become known to be so good that he has all 
the pupils that he can instruct. The owners 
of a sporting-goods store have rigged up an 
indoor practicing room for him to use at 
their expense. They don’t lose by it, for 
they have golfing supplies which they will 
sell if asked to; but Pope isn’t losing on 
the proposition. 

Fiske is a tall, rather countrified-looking 
chap, but a man who has let his bees work 
his way through the university. He has to 


‘take care of them, but the bees really do 


the work. All he has to do is to collect the 
honey and sell it. The collection of the 
honey doesn’t bother him. He could sell 
more honey if he had more time to take 
care of more swarms and hives. 

The students who work the last chair or 
two in the campus barber shops always in- 
terest me. I believe they are the cleanest 
men on the campus. Truly, they practice 
what they preach, for in general they are 
the best groomed.men on the campus. And 
they make good money, too, for a college 
community is one which requires that the 
hair shall not be worn unkempt in the least, 
and most students want the extras on which 
the barber really makes his big profits. 

Last year there were two pre-medical 
students who made good money working 
for the department of physiological chem- 
istry. It happened that each found it easy 
to swallow the piece of apparatus known as 
the stomach pump, by which the contents 
of the stomach can be removed and studied. 
One was blessed with a hyper-acid stomach, 
that was almost neutral. Science benefited 
by the studies which were made on food 
partially digested by their stomachs, but so 
did the two boys. They are in medical 
school now, and one expects to continue in 
physiological chemistry. His interest is in- 
tense and he is a brilliant student. 

Wells is a blind student. He, of course, 
must acquire all his knowledge through 
other senses than visual. But he is brave, 
resourceful and able to take care of himself. 
He is awake to the possibilities that his con- 
dition offers to the department of psychol- 
ogy as an experimental subject. He does 


GETTING ON IN THE WORL 


(Continued from Page 32) 


In about nineteen cases out of twenty 
the proposed innovation when carefully 
studied proves to be no better than the 
method already in use. I explain the flaws 
in the idea and invite the young man to try 
again. The same clerk in the course of a 
year or two may bring me twenty impracti- 
cable suggestions; and then, when he 
enters my office for the twenty-first time, 
bring in a suggestion that is so novel, so 
well thought out, so aptly calculated to cut 
down overhead or simplify routine, that I 
have it put into effect at once. Ever after- 
ward that youngster is tagged in my mind 
not by his twenty failures, but by the one 
sound improvement for which he was re- 
sponsible. 

One can never tell in advance what a 
casual idea may lead to. A bank clerk once 
predicted to the man in the next cage that 


not allow his misfortune to be his * 
He makes it serve him as a means by 
he profits materially, for the departp 
psychology uses him as many hours ; 
as he can spare. ae 

These students have taken advan 
opportunities or of special abilities 
they happen to possess. The great n 
of dances on the campus makes an 
tunity for most any first-rate musi; 
play two or three times a week in 
chestra. There is good money 
work. 

I believe the best examples ti 
seen among the students of the hj 
foresight and knack of seeing op 
for making money was at the { 
dedication of a new athletic sta¢ 
ago. Weir and Downs werea 
students, clever in the first 
borrowed money, bought a large nun 
cheap field glasses selling at a p, 
and placed them on sale before 
They made money on the field dua 
really coined money on another deal 
day of the dedication it rained—it 
poured. But the game was 
these two men sold yards and yar 
cloth which they slit and made into: 
for the sight-seers. They could havee 
their own price and still sold the | 
profits were big-business profits; 
advantage of an opportunity wis 
offered. 

These students are not fi 
acters, They are real regular 
have attended or are attending 
western university. They are | 
and enthusiasm, just as any no 
student is. They are attending— 
say?—under difficulties, havin 
their way. Ask them and see whi 

They will tell you first of all 
getting a lot out of college, 
that whatever they get they are 
themselves. They will tell y 
are getting business experience 
consider invaluable. They wi 
they feel that they are really ; 
rounded education which will giy 
running start when they enter t 


world. 4 
Ask the college officials about th 
young chaps, and they will tell 
they are the men on whom the uni 
can rely for codperation and intellige 
dent voices in matters of univ 
They will tell you that they a 
whom they will recommend 


products of the university. 


some day a mechanical genius 5 
along and invent a machine that 
add up long columns of figures swil'| 
accurately. His friend’s derision 
prophecy so irritated him that he | 
“And I’m the man. Just to show y 
invent and perfect the thing myselt. 

And he did. 

If young men in big offices realiz 
welcome original suggestions are} 
would study their jobs and those ¢| 
fellows with the definite intention | 
posing improvements that will re’ 
saving time, money, labor and mate! 
cut out lost motion and duplicai| 
effort. I pay my clerks fairly well it 
work, but I am prepared to pay ! 
great deal better for their ideas whel! 
ideas are of such a character that 
turn them over at a profit. n | 


4 ; 
, useless—hopeless. Notwithstand- 
yesolutions, despite the pleadings of 
i<ds to come on out and play a little, 
a; found myself, after I had walked 
fin or twenty minutes, veering to- 
_y typewriter. I would steel my- 

sist, fight to control that insatiable 

for labor, argue that it made no 
ere to any person in the universe, 
et of all to myself, if I did not do a 
f ork for a month; but the consum- 
svasin me. The habit was too strong 


j 

ust drop in and see if there are any 
s I would say to myself, seeking to 
eny weakness, “and go right out 
id stay away all day.” 

asettled it. Once in the office, all 
rol would vanish. I would fiddle 
jw minutes with my letters, urging 
lio resist, but all the time knowing I 
jit; and presently, hating myself for 
«kness in the face of the force of this 
be would sit down at the type- 


just finish this paragraph,” I would 
‘n half an hour I’ll get out and stay 
ne little paragraph won’t do .any 
le 
ettle paragraph! That fatal first one 
«morning. Always one paragraph 
two, and then three; and at night I 
tagger out, saturated with work, all 
«d resolutions broken, all my firm 
\(s shattered, all my weaknesses re- 
gain to me—back where I started— 
viful thing, a hard worker. 

(so it went. I scurried about the 
l seeing many things and many 
sbut always toting that typewriter, 
by of my thralling habit. There it 
nstantly leering and jeering at me, 
tig my weakness at me, making 
-f me, knowing in its spidery way 
leould not resist sitting down to it 
had come within the hideous spell 


ae day—some time,” I would fatu- 
‘romise myself, ‘‘I shall go to see 
ting—some war—some peace—some 
11 convention—some political crisis— 
‘orld entanglement—some impor- 
heer situation—some American exi- 
-some great spectacle—some Wash- 
laffair—some sociological, economic, 
(], educational, scientific or other 
tous, interesting, bogus or hokum 
4 human endeavor, enterprise, chi- 
‘or guile without writing a single line 
{t, without putting down on paper 
(itary word concerning it; some day 
participate in one of these events as 
ator, idle and indolent, instead of 
iz around as a recorder and com- 
ior and explainer—some day.” 


. Million Miles After Copy 


ithe day didn’t come. Always the 
as in me to hurry to whatever place 
lig was breaking and write about it. 
| the appetite for work was there, the 
ing appetite for work. Others went 
pe, to the Orient, to the Indies, to 
friea, and toured the Americas and 
im; but not I. Others went to 
‘it places in our own country and en- 
themselves ; but not I. Forever 
ncipal item of my baggage was the 
viter, and forever the principal inter- 
ny trip was copy—work. 
\gged that cursed machine a million 
or thereabouts, up and down and 
id forth on this globe—everywhere; 
times into every country in Europe, 
Siberia in wartime, in and out of 
jand Japan so often that the native 
all knew it, to Latin America—why 
sue the earth? And in our own 
i States, into practically every county 
| have. When anything important or 
jung was going on I wasn’t standing 
sidelines enjoying it. I was in a 
om writing about it. 
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TAPERING OFF ON WORK 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Thus it went for years and years, until I 
was about to turn fifty. To be sure, there 
were times during those years, plenty of 
them, when I was not actually working so 
far as the active production of copy was 
concerned. There were periods when I did 
nothing, when I should have been loafing, 
and intended to loaf, but I was not happy 
in them. The thing had so strong a grip on 
me that I was constantly thinking of what 
I might be doing, and what there was to 
do, and there was no let-down in me. If 
something broke interestingly, and suitable 
for my writing purposes, it was as impera- 
tive for me to gallop off to the breaking 
point, towing the typewriter, as it was to 
write a piece about it when I got there, and 
when nothing was breaking it was impera- 
tive to write pieces anyhow. And other 
things—work, in short. 


Then when I was in the midst of a heavy | 


debauch of toil, along came a man I had 
known since I was a reporter, a wise man, 
twenty years older than I and of impor- 


tance in America. He dragged me from the | 


typewriter and walked me over to a club to 
which we both belonged. He ordered a din- 
ner; a dinner of the foods of the region—we 
were in Washington at the time. There was 
some caviar, and he fussed about having 
the toast thin and well browned, and also 
over the grated whites and yolks of the 
eggs that went with it, and the grated 
onions. Then there was a big tureen of 
terrapin and some small soft rolls split and 
toasted. After that we had a wild duck, 
with melted jelly, and wild rice and an 
apple-and-celery salad, with romaine, and 
a mousse of Virginia ham. Then an orange 
water ice and coffee. 


In the Grip of a Reformer 


I shall always remember that dinner. It 
marked a turning point in my life. As we 
ate we talked of various things of mutual 
interest, and it was not until we got our 


. cigars going that he squared away and be- 


gan on the real object of the meeting. 

‘What were you doing when I came in?” 
he asked. 

“Working.” 

“T gathered that, but on what?” 

‘*A series of articles.” 

“Tmportant?” 

“TI hope so.” 

‘What would you have done if I hadn’t 
come in?” 

“Kept on working, I suppose.” 


“How long?” 
“Oh, I don’t know—a few hours, 
maybe.” 


“How about your dinner?” 

“Probably I’d have gone across the 
street to a lunch place and eaten a couple 
of sandwiches.” 

“That’s what I thought. You're fifty, 
aren’t you?” 

“Almost.” 

“Well, what’s the idea? How long are 
you going to keep this up?” 

“Keep what up?” I countered, but 
knowing exactly what he meant. 

“This incessant slogging at your work.” 

“Dammit!” I exploded, “I can’t stop! 
I don’t know how. I’ve never done any- 
thing else. I’ve been working since I was 
alittle boy. I’ve got the habit. I’ve ——” 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. “I 
know all that. You don’t have to tell me 
that you are a work addict, nor anybody 
else. That’s admitted by all hands. What 
I am getting at is this: Are you going to 
keep going at this gait until you flop over 
on your face at your typewriter and hit the 
first letter of finis with your nose—and the 
last letter you ever will hit, too—or are you 
going to take a temperate view of your re- 
maining years and ease off a bit?” 

“T would if I could,’ I said. 

“Why can’t you? What’s the matter 
with you that you can’t? Is what you are 
doing so all-fired important in the great 
cosmic scheme of things that you can’t 


IV hat a aifference! 


THE upper sash is glazed with Plate Glass. Note 
the clarity of every detail, the perfect vision that is 
like looking through the air itself. 

The lower sash is glazed with ordinary window 
glass. Note the distortions and consider how these 
must strain the eyes of every member of your family. 


Yet Plate Glass costs but little more than ordinary © 


window glass. Its cost will average about one per 
cent of the total cost of the house, large or small. 
Its brilliant polished surfaces enhance the beauty of 
any exterior. It gives not only clear vision, but 
perfect vision. It cannot distort a view or harm 
the eyes of children. Plate Glass conserves heat. It 
pays for itself many times over in increased sell- 
ing and renting value. It reduces sound. It does 
not break easily. And the comparative figures 
which your architect will gladly furnish you will 
prove its true economy. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“We certainly 
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have our belt- 


ing costs down to bed-rock” 


**No MoRE sending down to the 
stock-room for a new belt every few 
days. 


“We stopped that when we found 
the right belts for this work. They’re 
hogs for punishment. Outwear two 
of the old ones, and get more work 
out of the machines. Our time out 
for belt trouble doesn’t amount to 
anything now. . We should have 
changed to Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts years ago!” 


Graton & Knight Standardized 
Leather Belting when used accord- 
ing to our standard recommenda- 
tions cuts your belt costs by guar- 
anteeing you the right belt for 
every drive. Belts made of 
pulley-hugging leather— 
right in strength, thickness 
and pliability to hug the 


live, 


recommendations for cutting 


pulleys tightly; to deliver power. 
without excessive slippage, cracking 
and burning; to give longer, better 
service on the drives for which they 
are specifically made. 


Over three hundred thousand 
packer steer hides of the finest 
quality are processed in our tan- 
neries each year. This stock—which 
is the largest reserve of belting 
leather in the world—plus con- 
trolled, standardized production, 
makes our prices, quality for quality, 
5 to 10% lower than the field. 


This coupon brings you definite 
belt- 
ing costs on over two hundred types 
of machines. It will show you the 
way to increased belting 
efficiency and help you save 
money in your plant. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Send belt information: 


MAIL ME TODAY 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


US. AG 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners — makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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hesitate for a minute lest some gigantic 
catastrophe will envelop the earth? Will 
this republic totter to its fall unless you bat 
out so many words per day on that rattly 
old typewriter of yours? Is the demand 
for literature, so-called, so great that there 
will be a dearth of reading matter and a 
lapse of publishing if you restrict your out- 
put a trifle?” 

“Probably not,”’ I answered sullaty, for 
I didn’t like the way he was talking. 

“Will you starve or suffer any material 
privation if you let up a little?” 

“ce No. ” 

“Then in the name of the pink-toed 
prophet, what is biting you?” 

“T tell you I can’t quit!” I almost 
shouted at him. ‘I don’t know how.” 

“xactly,” he replied. ‘I know you 
don’t know how—not to quit, but to ease 
off a little, and that’s the reason I brought 
you here tonight. I am going to tell you 
how. Light another cigar and listen to me.” 

He gave me a fresh cigar and lighted one 
himself. When a few puffs and a minute 
inspection of the burning end had assured 
him that his cigar was burning properly, he 
turned his chair a little toward me and 
began: 

“There are three reasons why men work. 
The first is material, and is the necessity 
for making a living that entails on most of 
us. The second is mental, and is one part 
fear that some disaster will overwhelm if 
every possible bit of money isn’t scraped 
up and hidden away against an unfathom- 
able but inevitably ill-fated future, and one 
part the subconscious, inherent, inborn 
urge that comes from centuries of impres- 
sion on our forbears by those in authority 
that man must work in order to preserve 
the state, the family and, incidentally, en- 
rich those who are in authority either po- 
litically or financially. The third is plain 
egoism—conceit. Men stick at their work 
because they think they can do it better 
than any other, because they think it is 
necessary for the preservation of whatever 
organization they work in or for, because 
they consider themselves the main props of 
their particular structures.’’ 


Words From a Wise Friend 


“Now there are many who must work 
unceasingly until they die because their 
work and the rewards of it have left them no 
other choice; there are many who will work 
until they die because they do not know 
any better, and there are those who will not 
work at all, who are a thoroughly despicable 
portion of the population. Iam not talking 
about any of these, but I am talking about 
a large section of our people who continue 
to work at fifty and on as hard as they did 
at twenty-five and thirty for two reasons: 
One is that they are deficient in vision and 
the other is that they are proficient in 
egoism. The class I refer to is made up of 
those who have a competence, who can live 
without the wages being imperative every 
pay day—a large section of our people, by 
the way. 

“Do not understand me as saying, or 
thinking, that people of this class should 
quit work absolutely and become idlers. I 
shudder when I read in the newspapers 
that this man or that has retired from 
business, because I know that ninety times 
out of a hundred this man or that, seeking 
happiness, has found nothing but unhappi- 
ness in his retirement. 

“Tt is an unfortunate fact that fully 90 
per cent of all those who retire have no re- 
sources for self-amusement and entertain- 
ment—nothing to do. No more pathetic 
spectacle is seen anywhere in this world 
than a‘retired business man seeking to di- 
vert himself with golf or travel or something 
like that—with no other occupation. The 
links of this country are crowded with men, 
active in business or professions for forty 
years or so, dragging themselves around in 
search of surcease from their idle selves; or 
roaming about the world thinking iy 
interested—or trying to be—when their 
feet hurt and their hearts are heavy for the 
old home places and the old office desk. 


* along doing some things—the » 


A ugu: 


_ “That isn’t what I mean at all. 
mean is that this world is a beautify] 
and that, after he gets to be fifty, ay 
just beginning to have a suffi 
suitable philosophy, a sure-eno 
edge of values, an equitable-en 
of proportion to enjoy it ratio; 
temperately. What I mean is 
man, having been born into 
willy-nilly, and having made ~ 
against the rigors of it in his 
vigorous years, should, while he 
some of the sweets of life, some 
forts, some of the rest and ree 
it for himself before senility m 
valuable phases of life both imp 
unappreciated. 
“T think a man who has b 
business or in a profession or at 
endeavor from youth to middle a: 
gigantic idiot of all the univ 
absolutely merely because he ha: 
what he deems to be a suffici 
money to provide for himself 
ily, whether that sum is big o 
think there is no fool like the foo! 
ing attained his million or wha’ 
has set his mark at, walks out 
his office, away from his desk, 
work, whatever it may be, and 
through. No more work for me 
to play all the rest of my life.” 


Shifting From High to Low 


“Tn the first place, in ninety 
a hundred, he can’t do it. 
learned after one is fifty. Ite 
The only way to be a real loafer 
early and work at it always. 
has been active for thirty or f 
any line of endeavor will ever 
loafer merely because he quits 2 
intends to be. In the second 
is the poorest and most tiresome 
in the world, per se. 

“My idea isn’t to quit wor 
you have been a worker, but t 
it. My idea is to keep on at the 
have done, but not to do som 
My idea is to shift from high to 


like to do—and take plenty of 
do other things; to play, to tra 
fishing, to do any one, two or 
the thousand things that wor 
pressed aside. ; 

“T think that it is a good idea 
man to work as hard as he 
the years of twenty-one and fifty, 
think it is a good idea for a mant 
easing off at fifty, and by sixty tc 
ing only those things that in 
that amuse him, that entertain him. 
is no business in the world that | 
have aspects of this sort. 

“To sum it all up: I think tha’ 
who has worked all his life, and 
interested in and successful at h 
the world’s champion fool to think f 
get happiness by dropping out of it é 
seeking to entertain himself els 
I also think that the man wh 
hammer and tongs after he 
successful middle age, instead 
himself out of a good share of it 
retaining for his part the best 
cream—is twice the world’s cha’ 
The distinction goes double for 
trust I have made myself clear.” | 

“You have,” I told him, “‘and I pré 
you are shooting at me.” 7 

eT am.”’ 

“ec Well, ” 
hit me.’ 

He did. He hit me in more si t! 
knew for some time. I realized b 
landed on several tender spots, 
away from the club, but it was 
before all the hits developed : 
places. 

Every time that I thought 
my wise old friend had said I 


a 


T ‘said, “Thon “you | 


Presently I was all speckled wi 
sections, especially on my ego. 
sore as a boil. 

(Continued on Page 1 


Vit’s it all about?” I asked myself. 
j ave been in this game since you 
months past seventeen, and if 
sp on at it until doomsday the best 

get is to keep as good as you have 

“ou know more than you did when 

an; but, on the other hand, you are 
resilient as you were. Your judg- 
ibetter, your experiences wider and 
yiws are mellowed with a certain tol- 
yand philosophy by reason of those 
Bees and the knowledge you have 
that your earlier slap-dash judg- 
sid not have; but on the other and 
tiy other hand again, if you’d ease 
_t it is probable that those views 
tie of greater value to yourself and 
1: to others if you let them ripen a 
yore—take a little more time to the 

ition and preparation and elucida- 
« them—and, anyhow, what’s the 


, 

was the hurry? I couldn’t find an 
eto that question; but that did not 
| the insistent urge of the habit that 
@1 me to be in a hurry, to get to work 
. 
s time my vast interest in the series 
soing had languished somewhat, al- 
y I still kept at the writing of it. I 
‘top now and then and look out of 
dow and think over the lecture my 
diad given me. Several mornings I 


x room, firm in the resolve not- to 
hat day, but every time I fell. On 
‘tetext or other I went to the work- 
,nd there was the typewriter hypno- 
yne into an assault on its rows of 


keys. I was an addict, all right—a 


ished the series and the editor said 
was well done. Then, naturally, we 
|another. More work? Sure! I had 
“it, not because I needed it for any 
Treason but because the habit 
’t let me stop. I got back late at 
nd went to bed thinking of how I 
ash into that new work next day. 
e morning I had a revulsion of feel- 
jurveyed myself in the glass as I was 
ng to shave and condemned myself 
soor weak addict with not enough 
a to loaf a while, bound with chains 
wn forging and lacking in any inde- 
ce of action. 


Saved by Sarcasm 


with the lather brush. ‘‘Here you 
y years old and all you think of is 
jours’ work a day as the highest 
ment of mankind. You haven’t 
| guts to walk out and take a month 


play around and have some fun as 
aendo. Oh, no; certainly not. It is 
t for others, but not for you. You’ve 
<eep on working or the whole durned 
ire would fall down. It all depends 


, doesn’t it? How do you get that 


| 
: make me sick,” I said, jabbing 
| 


oncerned would be a lot better off if 


2 going to beat it down to your desk 
n another work debauch. What for? 
ven’s name, what for?” 

used for reply, but got none; that is, 
ut the old inside urge to get busy and 
hat series. However, I fought with 
aliantly. I went out of the house 
uned to walk away from the office, 
tom the typewriter, away from the 


ead, I found myself, in the course 
an hour, smack in front of the build- 
nere I then did my work, at the 
loor. It was no use. I was hopeless. 
ld, as my friend had said, keep on 
ig until the charwoman found me 
ed over the machine and put a lily 
cold and nerveless hand. 


&. 


ou big stiff? You know that every-. 


dk it easy, and yet this very morning 


THE SATURDAY 


Just. as I was about to turn into the en- 
trance, cursing my weakness and lack of 
courage, a hail came from a big automobile 
that was passing. I turned. Two fellows I 
knew well were in it, and it was loaded 
down with big bundles that looked like 
tents and such outdoor paraphernalia. 

“Hello,” I said, walking to the curb. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Going fishing, you big galoot,’’ one of 
them replied. “Going up into the woods 
for a month.” 

“Gee,” I sighed, “I’d like to go!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” he asked. 

“Why don’t he?’ mocked the other. 
“Why, he can’t! He’s got to write some 
more of his pieces for the paper. The Gov- 
ernment would stop if he quit for a minute. 
Think what would happen to the universe 
at large if he didn’t get that work done this 
week instead of next. Why, all the crowned 
heads of Europe, to say nothing of the 
President, are waiting, breathless, for that 
stuff he is writing now. He couldn’t go to 
a theater, to say nothing of going fishing. 
Come on! Step on it! No use wasting time 
with that poor slob of a slave.” 

The jeers stung and seared me. Every 
sore spot from the talk at the club grew 
sorer than at first. I knew it was all true. 
I knew that I had let the work habit get the 
better of me. And I flamed into a great 
rage—at the jeerer, of course, instead of at 
myself. 

“You go to hell!’? I shouted at him. 
“*T’ll show you whether I am a slave or not! 
Lemme in there!” 


Other Things Besides Work 


And, as I was, I climbed into that car and 
for a month nobody knew where I was ex- 
cept the bank when the checks came in for 
the stuff I had to buy along the way to 
make myself fit for such an excursion. To 
be sure, I had several revulsions that it was 
all wrong; but I stuck it out, and after the 
second week, work—my kind—was a mem- 
ory, not an obsession. 

After I got back I went over to see the 
editor, fearful lest I had failed him in a 
critical time. I hadn’t done any work for 
a whole month. Such a thing had never 
happened before. 

““Haven’t done anything on that stuff 
yet,’”’ I told him, wondering what the reac- 
tion would be. 

“What stuff?’’ he asked—rather va- 
cantly, I thought. ‘‘Oh, yes. Well, there’s 
no hurry. Any time will do. Plenty of 


‘articles on hand and more coming in with 


every mail.” 

Well, that completed the cure. I walked 
away from that editor’s desk liberated from 
the habit of work. Instead of being a work 
toper, as I had been a month before, I had 
become a temperate, moderate user of the 
commodity. Instead of thinking about 
work all the time, and doing it most of the 
time, I thought of other things and I did 
other things. I found a delightful place to 
live and went there. I discovered the out- 
of-doors and lived in it. I took up sports I 
never had had time to learn and learned 
them. I read books that had stood on 
my shelves unopened for years. I went 
places without the typewriter and enjoyed 
them. I wrote things I had always wanted 
to write but never had been able to get 
around to. I cut down my output and pos 
sibly improved it, and had more fun every 
month than I had had in the preceding 
fifty years. 

I didn’t quit work. Ididn’tretire. Inever 
shall. What I did was to ease off on pro- 
duction and increase on reflection. Instead 
of working all the time, I work only part of 
the time. Instead of trying to do it all, I 
try only to do less than half and do not care 
much if it is only a third. 

It was seven years ago that I reformed. 
It is true that there have been a few re- 
lapses into the old habits of work, but 
nothing serious. I consider myself a 
thoroughly regenerated character—a tem- 
perate, moderate worker as befits my years. 
Come sixty and I'll be practically immune, 
save for the things I want to do myself. 
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Like shoveling dollars 
into the furnace 


‘*TOEN carloads of coal, f. o. b. mine,” reads the 
order. 


If it turns out to be high-ash coal, you actually get 
only esght or nine cars of heating value. 


You pay both for the ash and for freighting it. It’s 
like shoveling dollars into the furnace to burn high- 
ash coal. They’re in the useless ninth and tenth cars. 


Every carload of Consolidation Coal is a carload of 
heat—low-ash coal. Coal from which preventable 
ash, visible impurities have been removed at the mine. 
Consolidation Clean Coal—the economical coal of 
industry. | 


Shovel clean coal into the furnace—not dollars. 


S PAT OFF 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson SBuilding—New York (City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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. REFIN ED FROM ABSOLUTELY 
URE PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE 
CERTIFIED E GUARANTEED — 


Make Your Ford 
Run Better 


The better you treat your Ford, the better it will 
treat you. 


Try a little experiment. Give your Ford Quaker State 
Motor Oil—the oil that is recommended by Rolls-Royce. 


You'll be astonished at the result—spark plugs stay 
clean, valves stay tight, carbon troubles disappear, 
there’s a big jump in power, and the motor is livelier 
and smoother. 


QUAKER STAT» 


TRADE MARK 


OILs a= GreaSES 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


There is a good reason for this improvement. Quaker 
State Motor Oil, unlike ordinary oils, is a// lubricant. 
For Quaker State is super-refined. The usual refin- 
ing process markets a mixture, more than one-quarter 
of which has little or no lubricating qualities. 


Quaker State’s exclusive super-refining rejects 
this useless portion. Quaker State Motor Oil is all 
lubricant—100%. 


That’s what sets it apart. That’s the basis of its 
remarkable mileage records. That’s why any car, 
Ford or Rolls-Royce, will run more satisfactorily for 
more miles, at less cost per mile, if you use Quaker State. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Successors to Phinny Brothers Co. and The Eastern Refining Co. 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Official Insignia of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
Permit No. 50 


=> 
2 Guaranteed 


Y 100% PUREN 


YY Guaranteed ~ 
/ 100% PURE 


Let us send you a remark- 
able colored chart which explains the 

usual refining processes, and shows how Quaker 
State’s super-refining produces a lubricating oil 
that stands in a class by itself. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., 


Oil City, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


My regular 
garage is 


Address 
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that I might be persuaded to keep the thing 
dark for a thousand dollars. He completely 
mistook my meaning and offered me a thou- 
sand to publish the story. Oh, abominable 
people, really.” 

“And as for kidnaping!”’ sighed 1342. 
There are not really 1300 prisoners in our 
jail. But Tompkins County likes .to do 
things in a big way. The Tompkins County 
street cars are numbered 1001, 1002 and 
1003.. ‘‘As for kidnaping, it is far from the 
easy and enjoyable livelihood that laymen 
imagine it to be. I know, for I tried kid- 
naping once. 

“Gorilla Casey and I were in on it. We 
had some idea of making off with a million- 
aire’s baby, but the thought of nursing a 
baby was a little too awful. So we picked 
the fourteen-year-old son of Elias Water- 
buck, the financier. We lured our victim 
into our car and carried him off to our 
apartment. 

“But the sons of wealthy parents are so 
wretchedly brought up nowadays! What is 
our boasted educational system worth if it 
turns out brats like Junior Waterbuck? He 
would start whistling ‘Why did you shatter 
my dreams and go back to the gutter where 
you belong?’ at six in the morning and 
would not stop till midnight. He was al- 
ways trying out schoolboy tricks on us, 
making up apple-pie beds, putting salt in 
the sugar, carving his initials in the furni- 
ture, interrupting the most serious conver- 
sation with idiotic jokes and vaudeville 
catchwords. He showed absolutely no 
respect or consideration for his elders at 
any time. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


begun to know what is in Alaska. It is a 
great land which needs but to be known 
and to be loved for its beauty, its grandeur 
and its assurance that it will be the home 
of many thousands of stalwart Americans.” 

At that time, January, 1920, the crea- 
tion of an Alaskan Development Board, 
resident in Alaska, to be appointed by the 
President, was proposed in pending legisla- 
tion, such board to have authority “broad 
enough to permit it to develop Alaska along 
pioneer lines, making the rewards ample for 


those who do the developing, but insuring . 


against long speculative holding.” In prin- 
ciple, if not in detail, this proposition was 
akin to the commission plan of government 
for the territory advocated by President 
Taft. A tentative bill was formulated by 
Representative Curry, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories of the House, and 
was under discussion a year later, when 
Mr. Lane, having retired from public life, 
died on May 18, 1921. 

The printed hearings on this Develop- 
ment Board measure, which was primarily 
intended to coérdinate and concentrate 
Federal activities in Alaska, constitute the 
most illuminating presentation of condi- 
tions in the Northland ever documented. 
Although a divergence of opinion developed 
on minor points, Alaskans and those fa- 
miliar with the country uniformly com- 
mended the aims and purposes of the pro- 
posed legislation, but the Federal bureaus 
opposed it and rallied to their support the 
conservationists of the East on the theory 
that the measure would invite spoliation of 
the forests, the fisheries and game. 

The Agricultural Department. strenu- 
ously objected to the transfer of any of its 
agencies to a board operating under an- 
other department. Admitting the need of 
coordination and favoring this underlying 
principle of the bill, Chief Forester Greeley 
held that it was not necessary, in order to 
give Alaska efficient administration, ‘fto 
incur the risk of breaking up a consistent 
control and consistent national policy\in 
dealing with each of our public resources by 
the responsible agencies in Washington.” 


“We tried gagging him, but te 1 
such dreadful noises through his nose 
we had to undo him. We tried tying hi 
a chair, and he broke the chair, The y| 
of it was that he thoroughly enjoyed 
experience—thought he was having 
adventure. 

“The father did not answer our firs ‘| 
directing him to throw a hundred 
dollars out of a Long Island oe 
passed Woodmere. Neither did 
attention to our second letter, co’ 
him to put fifty thousand dollars i ar 
can in Bronx Park. Finally y 
itemized bill for a week’s board 
ages and breakages amounting 1 
He did not answer that,-either. - 
in order to have some peace, we 
tle rascal loose. And what did 
assemble a band of his-scoun 
fellows-and come back and-kid 
Casey and’me!” — Morr 


The Right College for Junio, 
UNT FANNY thinks it is the one } 
the pretty lavender cover and 
lettering on its pamphlet. 
Mother thinks it is the ona | 
president who has such a nice face, | 
Father will agree to anywhere 
imum cost is under three thousand a }) 
Sister doesn’t care as long’as itis ar ; 
for its fraternity house parties, — 
And Junior never says a wor 
knows that after the family is thn} 
wrangling he will pick it himself. | 
—M —_ I 


Avowing complete sympa ‘it 
of local administration of Federal 
and public resources in Alaska, 
greatest evil had been long-range ac 
tration from Washington, parti 
detailed matters, and the ins 
inflexible rules which were not ad 
remote country and did not givet 
in the territory sufficient discret: 

In reaching a solution, he * 
would be just three plans in his | 
“Tn the first place I would let the con 
policies as exercised through general 
tions rest right where it is now, the 
ment of Agriculture as to its work, hit 
terior Department as to its work, an(! 
Department of Commerce as to its w} 
Secondly, I would put in Alaska fl 
representative of each depart 3 
authority to act on the ground w 
regulations prescribed by the departr’ 
head, and I would make that aut 
wide. Thirdly, I would provide for Al‘ 
a cabinet in which all these loc 
ment heads would get together J 
late their work.”’ 

The committee made no oa 
Development Board measure a 
mately it was abandoned. - a 

A similar fate attended codrdi a : 
introduced at the ensuing regular sessi(| 
Congress in 1921-22, when agal 
proposed to vest jurisdiction oye 
in the Interior Department. F1 
veloped in the cabinet over the pen 
legislation and a repetition of the 
conservation row of ten years 
threatened. 

To avert this and ee ad 
harmony and preserve political 
coordination bills were prudent 
and finally pigeonholed and 
And so the heterologous syst 
turbed and complicatedly endur 

On the main issue, that 
Federal activities in Alaska w' 
ducive to the dispatch of busin’ 
eral efficiency, and to economy ¢ 
plausible argument in oppositio 

(Continued on Page 12: 
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(ontinued from Page 122) 
ved. The fact is too obvious for 
visy. But conservation, while not 
lyinvolved in administrative re- 
jvariably clouds and confuses the 
n prevents action. 
idly Ihave said and repeat: “Alaska 
ss:onservation, favors it and wel- 
j and gives steadfast support to 
p ctical safeguard, existent or pro- 
neessary to prevent reckless exploi- 
jany direction in the development 
itory. A concentration of author- 
d-esponsibility—a businesslike or- 
tin of Alaska’s affairs, in lieu of 
J uthority and responsibility—cer- 
yuld make for administrative effi- 
ad hasten the safe solution of 
ml problems. That government 
+bureaus is good for any land or 
ynunity is too untenable for sober 
si. Equally so is the thought that 
vion in Alaska is dependent upon 
, ystem, or that the abrogation of 
yacy would render the protection of 
scrces any less secure.” 


aetary Work’s Impression 

| 
aber of the President’s party, the 
ar of the Interior, on the conclusion 
jur in 1928, stated in a memoran- 
o1e President that his impression of 
4eemed to support the following 
ins: 
jadministration of government ac- 
$i a one-man job. 
tor the Department of the Interior 
j:partment of Commerce should be 
with Alaska; authorized to ap- 
é additional assistant secretary to 
“nor of Alaska. 
azovernor should then construct his 
un the same lines as those serving in 
qrtments at Washington and select 
sanel from government employes in 
frent departments now resident in 
aeach department to be reached 
zone of them. 
lgovernment service for Alaska 
lle done in Alaska that can be done 


” 


2memorandum further stated that 
“etary contemplated recommending 
asfer of the reindeer industry from 
1au of Education to the Land Office; 
deation of the native Alaskans— 
nand Eskimos—from the Bureau of 
tn to the territory, and the discon- 

» of the Bureau of Education as a 
nbility of the Interior Department. 
xressed the opinion that the road 
¢rried on in the territory under ap- 
tions charged to the military budget 
hproperly be placed under the opera- 
fre Agricultural Department in con- 
iwith the road building—Bureau of 
eRoads—in the national forests of 
# evidently having in mind the ex- 
of the Federal Aid Act to Alaska. 


| 
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These and other tentative reeommenda- 
tions received consideration, no doubt, but 
President Harding in his last speech, in 
which he extolled Alaska and paid high 
tribute to its citizenship, while barely 
touching upon the administrative system, 
gave unqualified approval to existent poli- 
cies of conservation, which was hailed as a 
vindication and indorsement of those op- 
posing any change of authority or control. 

Bureaucracy, therefore, seems firmly in- 
trenched until such time as Congress shall 
overhaul, codrdinate, simplify and system- 
atize all departments of the Government, 
incidentally including Alaska. 

In proclaiming American Forest Week 
this year, President Coolidge said: ‘‘Our 
forests ought to be put to work and kept at 
work. I do not minimize the obstacles that 
have to be met, nor the difficulty of chang- 
ing old ideas and practices. We must all put 
our hands to this common task. It is not 
enough that the Federal, state, and local 
governments take the lead. There must be 


a change in our national attitude. Our in- | 
dustries, our landowners, our farmers, all | 


our citizens must learn to treat our forests 
as crops, to be used, but also to be renewed. 
We must learn to tend our woodlands as 
carefully as we tend our farms.” 

This applies directly to Alaska, where the 
forests have not been “put to work and 
kept at work.”’ Harvestration is an essen- 
tial factor in conservation. The Forest 
Service is quite alive to the fact, of course. 
But wood-pulp and paper projects have not 
eventuated and the woodland crops of the 
North are still uncut and await a market. 


Divided Jurisdiction 


Of the three branches of the Government 
exercising large authority in Alaska—the 
Interior Department, with jurisdiction over 
mining, the millions of acres of unreserved 
land, an infinitesimal fraction of which only 
has been surveyed, the education and care 
of natives as wards of the nation, and the 
operation of the Alaska Railroad; Com- 


merce, with control of the fisheries, the now | 
paramount and most productive industry, | 


and the coast and geodetic work; and Agri- 
culture, with authority over 20,000,000 
acres of forest reserves, the building of 
roads therein and adjacent thereto, the 
supervision of game and fur-bearing an- 
imals, and the maintenance of agricultural 
experiment stations—the Interior Depart- 
ment is the least dominant. Periodically 
under fire, it not only has been unable to 
extend its powers, but holds those it pos- 
sesses with difficulty. Alaska has long been 
its chief trouble, and a willingness, there- 
fore, to permit Commerce to be charged 
with Alaska, as shown by the memorandum 
quoted, and the expressed desire to trans- 
fer the schooling and care of the natives 
to the territory and be relieved of the Bu- 
reau of Education become understandable. 

Under such an administrator as Herbert 
Hoover, who systematizes and codrdinates 
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‘+ Governor’s Mansion at Juneau. President Harding Spoke From the Porch, July 10, 
5, and a Tablet Commemorates the Event. He Was the Only President Who Ever 
Visited Alaska 
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SHOE 


Building the finest materials into attractive 
styles, and moulding them carefully to 
give that old shoe “feel” is our way of 
earning the appreciation of the man who 
wants shoes that feel as good as they look. 


Times” on Request 


Most Styles $O Booklet ‘‘Styles of the 


THe FLtorsHeim SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


Nol 4 wise men 


but 


million. 


WISE MOTORISTS always 
carry a Shaler 5-Minute Vulcan- 
izer in their cars for making 
emergency puncture repairs. 
With it they can make a lasting, 
heat-vulcanized repair—the same. 
as tire repair shops make—and 
be on their way again in just a 
few minutes It’s the easiest and 
quickest way. 


Get this ‘‘Hole Outfit’ today. 
You never can tell when you’ ll 
need it. Complete outfit costs 
only $1.50 wherever auto acces- 
sories are sold. Slightly higher 
in Canada and far West. 

C. A. SHALER CO. 
WAUPUN, WIS., U. S. A. 


Branch Factories: 
Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 
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Like the Magic Carpet, 
A:B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques take you 
wherever you want 
to go. 


x 


Carry the Most Widely ered ®, 
“Travel Money” 


A:B:-A 2222, Cheques 


Buy them at your own bank. 


650,000 travelers last year carried and cashed 6,000,000 A°B:A 
Cheques totaling $136,500,000—the official ‘“‘travel money”’ of 
the American Bankers Association, sold by 11,000 banks and 
trust companies in the United States and Canada. 


‘Nice to handle: Clean, crisp, fresh and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. 


Safer than money to carry on the person 
while traveling. 


An identification, saving you the embarrass- 
ment of having a personal check refused, and avoid- 
ing annoying delays. 


Good for customs: Accepted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in payment of customs duties, 


Easy to cash anywhere at home and abroad. 
Merely countersign each cheque, when you use it, 
in the presence of the person who cashes it. 


Handy, coming in compact bill folds in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


Ask for FREE TRAVEL BOOKLET, or write us direct. 


The Agent of the issuing banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


‘Outlast 
the 
Factory 


Suitable for every industry. 
Can be installed without interrupting production 


THE JENNISON WRIGHT COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 


8 NG Pa (ee oc 
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everything he touches, and sees the neces- 
sity of general reorganization, undoubtedly 
official order would be brought out of official 


'chaos and the affairs of this remote but 


promising land would be handled efficiently. 
Logically the suggested transfer is com- 
mendable. Certainly the Alaska Railroad 
would fit better under the Department of 
Commerce and profit by the change, since 
no step has been taken to colonize or de- 
velop the land traversed by the railroad, 
and commerce must essentially be the basis 
of its success. 

The Agricultural Department, which in 
Alaska means the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, is admittedly 
efficient and functions helpfully. It has 
brought its administration closer home to 
Alaska and is signally successful in securing 
needed appropriations from Congress. Its 
bureau officials are trained and well quali- 
fied, and alert to the wisdom of close co- 
operation with the territory. It is the de- 
partment’s policy to give them the fullest 
authority and have them exercise it. The 
one remaining weakness in its organization, 
making for circumlocution and delay, is the 
maintenance by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of its Alaska headquarters at Portland. 


Long-Range Administration 


Of all the Federal agencies operating in 
the territory, the Bureau of Education is 
the feeblest.. Long-range direction of the 
schools and hospitals for the natives ex- 
plains it. Officially the best I could say of 
the Government’s treatment of its wards— 
still so dealt with, although Congress has 
made them citizens—was that it “gen- 
erously, if not always efficiently or ade- 
quately, provides for them.”’ Unofficially it 
may conservatively be said that this pro- 
vision falls far short of actual, urgent needs 
and is deplorably inefficient. The present 
chief of the Alaska Division of the Bureau of 
Education officiates at Seattle. Annual rec- 
ommendations by governors and biennial 
memorials from the legislature urging a 
change of this impossible status have gone 
unheeded at Washington. By contrast with 
the progressive school system for white 
children conducted by the territory, the 
native schools, with few exceptions, are of 
negligible value and make a pitiable show- 
ing. 

Equally ill-equipped is the medical ad- 
ministration. The bureau spends in Alaska 
more than two-thirds of its total appro- 
priation of $437,075, and an additional sum 
of $122,320 is made available this fiscal 
year for the medical and sanitary relief 
of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians and other 
natives. To date such large expenditures 
have failed to produce commensurate re- 
sults or revealed, generally speaking, wis- 
dom in the outlay. 

The natives are scattered over a wide 
domain and the difficulties attending their 
care and education are great, but the terri- 
tory in its educational and relief work has 
been remarkably successful in overcoming 
such difficulties. Often the territory in emer- 
gency extends aid to natives, although lit- 
erally the use of its relief funds is confined 
to whites on the erroneous theory that the 
Indians and Eskimos are otherwise pro- 
vided for. For some months the American 
Red Cross has kept in Alaska a corps of 
nurses who have rendered a fine service in 
alleviating distress among the Indians and 
teaching them how to live. 

If a fraction of the sum disbursed at long 
range through bureau channels was made 


‘available for use at the hands of trained 


Red Cross agents, the condition of the 
nation’s wards would be greatly im- 
proved. Missions conducted by church 
denominations do a praiseworthy humani- 
tarian work with limited resources, and the 
Sheldon-Jackson School at Sitka is a pro- 
gressive and useful institution. Accessible 
Indian communities such as Kake, Bay- 
view, Hydaburg and Metlakatla, in South- 
eastern Alaska, have made notable progress 
and are model towns, but conditions in '\re- 
mote localities are distressing in the ex- 


‘treme. 


: vious report. 


Two departments of the Goyer 
the Treasury, charged with customs 
tions, and the Post Office Departme 
livering mail by water, rail and traj 
aerial routes in prospect — funet 
Alaska with the utmost effi 
smoothness. Service is their a 
and criticism is rarely heard. The 
administration is liberally responsive 
territory’ s needs and by keeping pn 
men in the field readily overcomes obj 
which daunt other branches of the 
ernment. 

The Department of Justice, with ; 
eral Court system i in each of the four j 
divisions, is vested with wide j juriadia 
Alaska. United States commissione 
pointed by the courts, serve in all s q 
communities in the capacity of justi 
the peace, and marshals and their de 
preserve the peace. The departmen 
bears the expense of transporting j 
persons to an outside institution. Alt 
politics enters into appointments { 
bench, the courts are in good hand 
justice is faithfully and intelli 
ministered. 7 

There is no more orderly section 
globe than Alaska. It is a law-resp, 
land. Even in Ketchikan, the first A 
port, in close proximity to the CG; 
shore, where the smuggling of liqu 
gas boat is easy, the prohibition | 
better regarded and more rigidly eni 
than in cities on the Pacific Coas| 
Atlantic Seaboard. Hence the classifi 
of Alaska as lawless, still adhering t 
toms of stampede days, justly cauupe( 
found indignation. 

A constabulary similar to the state) 
of Pennsylvania and New York, or me 
after the mounted police system of Ca 
is needed in Alaska. Then instead 0 
eral agencies—game wardens, fur wal 
fish wardens, prohibition officers and 
shals—engaged in enforcing different 
a trained body of men would be ch 
with the duty of enforcing all laws. 
instituted, such a constabulary shouli 
terially reduce Federal expenses, and 
pecially desirable in view of the abai 
ment of army posts in the territory. 


Probing the Probers 


Departmental ineptitude at Washi 
is responsible for many of Alaska’s ill 
makes confusion worse confounded. 
in and year out investigations of f 
complaints are under way, affordir 
end of useless trips and entailing al 
and continuous expense upon Uncle 
Charges too frivolous and _baseles 
sober consideration too often receiv 
tention, and investigators are need 
dispatched to thescene to institute prot 
Thus the service is constantly demor: 
and embarrassed. Instances im 
might be cited in point. 

Many months ago, as one nice ch 
were preferred against the court autho 
of the Juneau division, which the res 
agent of the Bureau of Investigation sp 
cally reported as wholly unfounded. T 
upon accused of prejudice, his findings 
disregarded and two special agents det 
to journey to Alaska a’nd investigate. 
searching inquiry they confirmed the 
Immediately these in’ 
gators were accused and their findings 
lenged, and three other agents, “trie 
true men” in the service, were order' 
probe the charges anew. Exhaustive - 
of weeks on their part failed utter! 
disclose proof, and so they, too, repo 
with transcribed testimony under 02) 
volumes which ultimately will reach 
governmental archives and there Te 
Throughout this prolonged period : of ii 
tigation and reinvestigation, the © 
with burdened docket, pursuing the 
course of its honorable judicial way, 
kept on the rack, when the departmer 
the start of it all, had been duly inform 
the facts and that there was no basi 
any probing. Such is the operation 0 


system in Alaska. “ a 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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ange administration permits an in- 
dulgence in long-distance travel, 
gnificant that usually such travel 
when Alaska is most inviting. 
mer produces an influx of gov- 
il visitors, some on actual work 
t+ many manifestly out for a 
--Uncle Sam’s expense. Inspection, 
jon and supervision afford excuse, 
;tification, for seasonal errands to 
aland which often tend to retard 
hand and seldom serve a useful 
= Official urgency automatically 
.en winter comes.- 
j emissaries are not uncommon. 
e arrived an agreeable young man, 
epartmental credentials, who made 
ince felt in various communities 
» coast and in the interior. Ap- 
}engaged in a general survey of 
wae approached his gigantic task 
rir of confidence truly impressive. 
dlelved into things deeply and for- 
j:omprehensive reports of his ob- 
us and conclusions and was about 
sl for Point Barrow further to pur- 
survey when something untoward 
nl and he vanished to Washington. 
|| the archives might disclose his 
yand the purpose of his mission. 
_ erage bureau official is competent 
ers efficient service when not sub- 
sed-tapeism and kindred obstruc- 
") obtain a maximum of efficiency 
nagents should be given a free hand 
tasted with authority and responsi- 
‘Dtherwise the complicated system 
\« positively unworkable. 
were is official codrdination so sorely 
dnowhere so difficult to attain. De- 
«tal direction, with rigid adherence 
clent and fixed rules of doing things, 
ni it. The principal bureaus co- 
tias best they can, but the headless 
y-headed system nullifies efforts to- 
tmplete codrdination. Experience 
aded respect to the view of the situa- 
eertained by President Taft and 
viens the conviction of many Alas- 
tit the territory would have thrived 
rnder a commission form of govern- 
advocated by him. Until bureauc- 
ges place to a more coherent and 
ae system the improvement outlined 
‘to by the chief forester, whose pre- 
| to his own department have been 
n) practice, offers the only solution. 
lef evil, as he said, is in long-range 
tration. 


reaucratic Road Building 


federal road-building agencies—the 
“Road Commission, illogically func- 
n under the War Department and 
ble to the military budget, and the 
a of Public Roads, under the Agri- 
1| Department—operate in Alaska; 
it outside the forest reserves, con- 
tig roads and trails in the interior, 
t» other within the forests along the 
. Both render valuable service. A 
‘seney, the Territorial Board of Road 
rssioners, equipped to the amount of 
10 for the biennium, does no road 

, but wisely merges its funds with 
lieral appropriations made by Con- 
jad so avoids additional duplication. 
maintenance by the Government of 
te rival organizations engaged in the 
sine of development has long been 
‘ned as unbusinesslike and beyond 
Hhension, but efforts to effect a con- 
ion are successfully resisted. Two 
\go the Secretaries of War and In- 
linited in a recommendation to the 
int that all road work in the territory 
zned to the Bureau of Public Roads, 

this the Secretary of Agriculture 
red. The spectacle was subsequently 
ted of subordinate officials antago- 
i the views of their superiors and 
g any administrative change. Bu- 
(acy constantly furnishes such spec- 
t Washington. An extension of the 
1 Aid Act to Alaska, upon equitable 
to area, plainly offers the solution, 
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and Congress in time, no doubt, will see the 
advisability of such legislation. 

Road building was begun twenty years 
ago under Roosevelt’s administration, and 
has been pushed systematically. Col. Wilds 
P. Richardson, the original head of the 
Alaska Road Commission, initiated the 
work and accomplished wonders in the 
wilderness. He constructed the trail from 
Valdez to Fairbanks which has gradually 
been converted into a highway and bears 
his name. The first automobile passed over 
it in 1913. It has since been open to motor 
travel in the summer season and is now 
principally a tourist thoroughfare. Built 
economically, its upkeep for the past sev- 
eral years has entailed an annual expendi- 
ture approximating $300,000, and its total 
cost to date exceeds $4,000,000. As regular 
travel into the interior has naturally been 
diverted to the government railroad, the 


expensive maintenance of this highway has | 


been the subject of sharp criticism. 


The Administrative Web 


The late Secretary Wallace, after a trip | 


over it with Speaker Gillett in 1923, con- 
demned the present handling of the project 
as a waste of public moneys. In his view 
it was serving no purpose other than the 
support of a few roadhouses along the way, 
and he advised that expenditures should be 
limited to keeping it open and the bridges 
in repair. Assurance is given that the 
maintenance outlay will be materially re- 
duced ‘after this year, when more money 
will be available for needed arteries to the 
railroad and mining industries. The trans- 
ortation problem on the coast is one of water 
largely, but the building of roads out of 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Hyder and other towns 
is proving of great utilitarian benefit. 

The territorial capital, with a population 
of some three thousand, has three hundred 
motor vehicles; Ketchikan, a large and 
multiplying number, and automobiles are 
today in use in all settled communities. 
Only through an uninterrupted program of 
road building will Alaska ever fully be 
opened to industry and settlement, and 
excellent progress is being made. 

Ordinarily Congress may be depended 
upon—thanks to the budget makers, to 
whom tenure has given knowledge of the 
country and its needs—to guard Alaska’s in- 
terests. The committees on territories and 
subcommittees on appropriations display an 
intelligent and practical grasp of problems 
not always manifested on the part of offi- 
cials directly concerned. Indeed, the terri- 
tory is largely indebted to these well- 
informed lawmakers for safe guidance at 
the capital. Blocked in repeated effort to 
provide a better system of government, 
Congress otherwise, at any rate, is intelli- 
gently and constructively generous and 
often prevents departmental blundering. 

Occasionally, however, an awkward con- 
tretemps occurs in legislation. In the clos- 
ing hours of the last Congress the office of 
the surveyor-general under the Land Office 
was abolished and its duties transferred to 
and consolidated with the field-surveying 
service. Strangely, the fact was overlooked 
that in Alaska the surveyor-general was 
ex-officio secretary of the territory and 
lieutenant governor, and that this neces- 
sary office would simultaneously be vacated 
on July first. Discovering it, the depart- 
ment suggested by wire “the advisability 
of bringing the matter to the attention of 
the legislature,” then assembling, “with a 
view to its providing its own territorial sec- 
retary.”” Happy thought! So very simple 
and easy of adoption! The legislature 
would be quite willing to bridge the chasm, 
no doubt. But obviously it could not vest 
its own secretary with Federal powers, and 
the department was duly enlightened as to 
statutory requirements and restrictions. 

In due course, a fortnight later, the legis- 
lature meantime holding itself admirably in 
check, advice was received that the terri- 
torial body was ‘“‘ without power to provide 
for the appointment or the election of a 
secretary,” but that one ‘may be ap- 
pointed” at Washington under a statute 
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Blue=jay is the delightful way to end a corn. 
A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the corn— 
relieving the pressure. The pain stops at once. 
Soon the corn goes. Blue=jay leaves nothing to 
guesswork. You do not have to decide how much 
or how little to put on. Each downy plaster is a com- 
plete standardized treatment, with just the right 
amount of the magic medication to end the corn. 


He thinks 

you perfect . is 
even to your 
little toe 


Of course, he accepts you 
as you are. But wouldn't 
there be just a little shock 
of disillusionment, if he dis- 
covered you had corns? 
. . . Romance has clustered 
around beautiful feet. Think 
of Cinderella, of Trilby, of 
the rosy-footed Aurora! 
Did their feet have corns? 
... The advent of a corn 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 
But its continuance is. . . 
Any dainty shoe may cause 
a corn. But when a corn 
can be removed so quickly 
—and so safely and surely 
—why keep it for months 
and years? 
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Isn’t it Lime 
to Look Ahead? 


HERE will you 

stand a year from 
now? Five-years from 
now? Ten years? “Will 
you be making more 
money than at present? 
The same money? Less 
money ? 

It’s a serious question. 
Statistics tell us, for ex- 
ample, that there are sev- 
eral times more men in 
their sixties dependent 
upon others than there 
are who are able to sup- 
port themselves. So it’s 
time to look ‘ahead, 
whether you are 25 or 52. 

In some instances’ the 
way lies clear. In others 
even the present job is un- 
certain. You cannot tell 
how long it will last nor 
how muchit will eventually 
pay. There are in this 
country literally hundreds 
of men and women who 
would tell you, should you 
ask them, that one sure 


way toinsure the future is— 


Have a means of earn- 
ing money on the side! 

Starting without experi- 
ence, without capital, even 
without much spare time, 
it is possible—and it’s be- 


Here’s the Way 


™4 
‘ ae i 
First send the coupon! VY 


We'll tell you just {4 
what to do and say! 


We’ll furnish 


everything you 
need without 
charge! 


eC IL 4 
NOW!,,% 


@ 751 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m looking ahead, What’s your 
offer ? 


ing done—to build up a 
permanent business paying 
$5.00, $10.00, $50.00 a week 
extra. How? As our local 
subscription represent- 
ative. It’s an easy, pleas- 
ant, profitable way to 
make extra dollars. 
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No obligation in asking. 
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“up your Car 


’ Experienced car owners have learned 
that “X” Liquid is the Permanent, Prac- 
tical and Safe Way of repairing leaks 
in their cooling system. 


Permanent because it’s a tough metallic-like 
seal, capable of withstanding the jolts of the 
road—immovable under pressure—unaffec- 
ted by temperature changes. 


Practical because it’s economical—makes a repair 
wherever you are while caris running. Protects your 
cooling system from rust and scale formation. 

Safe because it’s a liquid. Nothing to clog or injure the 
cooling system. Mixes with water freely. 


Carried on all the big Government endurance flights includ- 
ing the Round the World Flight, the Trans-Atlantic Flight, 
and the Trans-Continental Flight. 


For years “X” has repaired leaks in the automobiles and 
trucks of the U.S. Government, Standard Oil, American 
Tel. & Tel., General Electric, etc. 


«X’? LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston and Toronto 
Agents: England and the Continent 
Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., 37 Tabernacle St. 
London, E. C. 2 


For Fords, Stars, etc. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


“X”’ isa liquid. It can even 
be poured through a cloth 
as‘‘X”’contains no powder, 
meal, glue, cement, shellac, 
or solder. Harmless. 


- "REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS 
_- WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS - 


The Curtis Publishing Company. 


TAT Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Mr. E.R. 
Macomber 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without of Maine 


obligation, how I can make $1.50 an 
hour in my spare time. 


Street or 
R. F. D. ‘ 
He Sent a Coupon 
nie Like This 
Se And Then Earned 
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In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


BONUS 


OR just one month’s spare time work 

we recently paid Mr. E.R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. “I can secure orders any month 
in the year,’”’ says Mr. Macomber, “and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


$22.00 
$61.50 


ANY of our subscription representa- 

tives earn $1,50, or more, in an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. You.need 
only the willingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
above—now. 
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cited from Juneau. The legislature, with 
commendable judgment and conservatism, 
proceeded to provide for the maintenance 
of the well-organized office as formerly. 
Immediate action in accord with the author- 
itative suggestion would further have com- 
plicated the complication and again exem- 
plified the muddle of long-range rule. 
Emergencies large or small invariably 
demonstrate the helplessness of agencies 
enmeshed in the administrative web. Strik- 
ingly true was this when the diphtheria 
epidemic at Nome produced hysterical out- 
cries for antitoxin. Several departments, 
two of them directly concerned, in being 
charged through bureaus with the welfare 
of natives—Eskimos—at that closed winter 
port in the far north, became immediately 
active and deeply stirred. Serum was of- 
fered in abundance to spare, but not a 
governmental fund was available to get it 
there. Meanwhile, with official Washing- 
ton in a flutter, discussing impossible air 
flightsin antiquated craftsinraging weather, 
forty degrees below zero, and considering a 
more absurd proposition to dispatch ice 
breakers to clear the way through Bering 
Sea and Norton Sound—while all this was 
going on, the territory, not entangled in 
red tape, knowing what to do and how to do 
it, with the ready assistance of the mail 
service and without the loss of an hour, had 
delivered an adequate supply of antitoxin 
by relay dog team and the crisis passed. 
Despite the complexity and perplexity of 
a system that becomes fairly bewildering 
in its operation, real constructive work is 
accomplished each succeeding year. At its 
present stage, in slow process of develop- 
ment, with meager population and problems 
wholly unlike those of any other domain, 


| Alaska is absolutely dependent upon goy- 


ernmental aid, and the various agencies 
do remarkably well when given initiative 
and intrusted with confidence and let 


alone. Alaska is deeply appreciative 
helpful, upbuilding service rendered, 
bureaucracy inevitably spells ae m 
costly overhead, overlapping, dupli) 
and kindred heterologous things. Djj 
through distant channels, its ills are in 
fied. Contact with it strongly con{ 
my opinion that such a system is un; 
to Alaska—or any other country. 

The ultimate remedy? A fi 
form of government, pre 
hood, at the earliest possible da 
Alaska grow as the Dakotas, 
Colorado—indeed, all the conti; 
Union—grew and thrived. None of 
was founded upon bureaucracy, or 
jected to absentee landlordism, or 
pelled to rely upon a paternalistic | 
Sam. Lessons of experience he 
taught and learned, but, after all, th 
fashioned way of development has noj 
greatly improved upon in the centur 
a half of the Republic, nor has th 
vided an acceptable substitu 
government. 

“No magic wand from Federals 
gold may be waved,” said a 
ing, “‘to affect the great transform orm; 
There is no finer citizenship, no: | 
ing childhood anywhere,” and 
“Ties the solution of the Alaska pr q 
Development must rest in a «¢ 
with homes. He knew because he 
eled to the Northland and seen. A 
today is a land of homes and school 
children. Already it has demons a 
splendid capacity to manage its a 
has exercised its limited powers with 
wisdom and efficiency. A national 
therefore, clearly calls for an 
those powers, without undue delayiin 
that that fine citizenship may more) 
work out the territory’s destiny. $i 
the one and only practical solution. { 
its coming! 
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. be sent to replace those undelivere ough failure to send such advance notice 


With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if pos 
address label from a recent copy. 


before the date of issue with ve is to take effect. Duplicate copies ¢ 


Bright as a new dime! How easily and quickly Bon Ami restores 
the sparkle to the po/ished parts of aluminum. 


Small wonder makers of famous brands of aluminum recommend 
it for this\purpose. For they know it quickly yet gently removes all 
tarnish, spots, and stains. Leaves the surface gleaming like new— 
_with never a scratch to mar its beauty. 
~ \ And Bon Ami won’t chap the hands, won’t make the nails brittle. 

This magic cleanser keeps many other things besides kitchen 


itensils glistening with cleanliness. Read the list of uses given above. 


. Remember—it’s economical to have both forms, Cake and Powder, 
on your pantry shelf all the time. 
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| Ami for aluminum and | 
; fine kitchen utensils 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet”’ 


Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
polishing 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 


Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


Take a Kodak with you’ 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up | 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Koda Chil 
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zAS A WOMAN T HINKS —By Corra Harris 


ow many hours 
does wife 
spend in the 
kitchen 


Right now—this scorching weather—is the 
time she needs her energy most. She needs to 
be out-of-doors—out in the fresh air—in cool 
places—not hot kitchens. 


Why not do your part by suggesting simpler 
foods? Why not ask for the dishes that take less 
time and preparation—less unnecessary work? 


Det Montz Fruits and Vegetables are an ex- 
cellent example of the kind of summer foods we 
mean. They make kitchen work so much lighter 
—and without any sacrifice of variety or flavor. 
No matter what the meal, no matter what oc- 
casion, there is some tempting Der Monte Prod- 
uct that just fits the need of the moment— 
ready to serve, economically, whenever you 
want it. 


The Det Monte label offers a buying guide 
that you will both appreciate. A real “business- 
guarantee” of quality! When you say Dex 
Monte, you know in advance exactly what 
you're getting—the same uniform goodness in 
every variety —the same assurance of satisfaction, 
no matter when or where you order. 


Is there a copy of the “ Det Monte Fruit Book” in your home? 
It contains scores of simple suggestions for serving canned fruits, 
many particularly suited to these warm summer days. A free copy 
on request. Address Department 3o, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
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\HIs is not a mystical tale, nor a literary interpre- Zee 


have has always been laid off sensibly according to 
the latitudes and longitudes of actual experiences 
$ present world. I never had an aura, nor the least 
lence in the existence of an oversoul. This phrase is the name of a subliminal 
ria, pardonable in poets, but not in prose people with ordinary midget souls. 
me I have is no part of the common spiritual vestment. On the contrary, it is an 
nding fact too intimately connected with my private consciousness to be exploited 
00k, or a street car or any other public conveyance. I may draw rings around it 
respectful distance before this record ends; I may speculate prudently on souls 
neral, as one does in futures sometimes; but I shall not risk the presumption of 
ographing our immortal part. It is offensive. 
1e mind is different. This is something no man will deny having, although he 
deny his soul. Even if he is pathetically limited mentally, he is the enthusiastic 
oe ger of what he thinks. If he has no character, and no energy to achieve, he 
more likely to be the historian, the dramatist, poet and prophet of his mind. He 
ot retain it. I have sometimes thought this explains how we came by that safety 
called language. If weshould suffer a total aphasia of words, I suppose the human 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AG e 
tation of addled-egg metaphysics. The mind I LDV Corra BAU 


I Was Bursting With Emotion, My Lips Primped, My Eyes Fixed Upon Him Full of Tears 


species would explode. The mind develops so much more 
power in thinking than we can possibly achieve in action. 
And to the last, the minds of other men, their secret 
thoughts, the motives from which their actions spring re- 
main the most interesting things we can find out. 
What follows is such a biography; not an analysis, or a confession, but the drama 
I have lived in thinking and believing; how the mind I have determined my conduct, 
courage, cowardice and literally created the life I have lived in spite of everything. 
This is no vast undertaking like following the trail of a great intellect. I am 
incapable of measuring the convolutions of such a brain, say, as Herbert Spencer’s. In 
any case, the record would be scientific, not interesting. These people are born bright, 
but drab, humanly speaking. I am not opposed to them, you understand; they have 
their place somewhere over our heads, but not in the common life we lead. My 
justification in choosing a simpler mind to exploit is that most of us have this kind. We 
have actual experience in living our thoughts; and the way we do it tears mere 
philosophy to shreds, no matter how well and logically it has been thought out. 
Besides, a wise man can record all he knows of life in one book; but the Scriptures of 
the common man require two books, and maybe a few gospels, as a sort of quotient in the 
long division of living. For us there would be the book of the heart, where we keep 
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memories, the hopes that failed, our loves and hates, and 
whatever Beatitude we needed to comfort or praise us, 
whether it is a friend, a woman or a bit of the Word. Your 
wise man takes no account of this copy. In his analysis of 
the phenomenon of man, the heart is a figure of speech 
which refers to the reflex action of the emotions. Then 
there is for us the other record of the mind, quite distinct. 
It is the place where we keep the law, or break it; the 
motives which stimulate and control us, and determine 
our relations to other men—and to God, Who we think 
made us. 

This last notion, in my opinion, is a gross exaggeration of 
the functions of the Almighty. He made what we call 
mind and we use it to create ourselves. It works one way 
in this generation and another way in the next generation. 
Sometimes it is war; then it is religion, art, one kind of 
science or another; or it may be a magnificent covetous- 
ness, practiced under such terms as industrialism, commer- 
cialism, or even the League of Nations—always filled with 
eleemosynary impulses, for conscience’s sake, according to 
that very shrewd mind He is developing. It is really the 
sand pile where the ostrich of Him hides its head. It is at 
last that thing in us which is as easily degraded by a false 
belief as by the meanest vice. It can exalt a heathen and 
trap a Christian saint. It is the way of life we choose, 
right or wrong. 

If someone laid his mind on the table, so to speak, not as 
a confession, nor even as a defense, but as a certified hu- 
man document, it might cast a flicker of light upon dark 
corners to be turned in the lives of other people. So if I 
show what a dim thing it was in the beginning, how a 
child divines peace and happi- 
ness without thinking, what a 
terror thinking became after- 
ward, how bravely and ad- 
venturously my mind guided 
me, how cunningly it misguided 
me, what burdensome rewards 
it earned for me, and what 
dividends in peace I have lost 
by following the best Scriptures 
according to my mind—some 
of you who read this record may 
get a hint to watch the thing and 
control it more wisely than I 
have controlled mine. 

What I shall write will be 
sown with errors from the point 
of view of a psychologist, which 
will be proof to you that it is a 
veracious record. There may be 
laws governing mind; but if so, 
they are like so many other laws 
we cannot keep and survive. 
A logical sentence in thinking 
according to the exigencies of 
living is bound to be a very 
short sentence. The longer ones 
that last through the days of 
our years contradict much wis- 
dom and a good many Scrip- 
tures. But we do get through, 
and looking back we do see the 
Wordstillstanding, not changed. 

As near as I can make out, 
we cannot obey the Scriptures 
and be as much like the Lord as 
weclaimtobe. Thereistoomuch 
submission, too much bondage 
to sacrifice. We do not seem to 
havearrived yetatthatalmighty 
mental poise where we can pun- 
ishas Hedoes. Vengeanceis still 
His. Our minds have dropped a 
stitch somewhere between the 
Ten Commandments and that 
Beatitude whichreads: ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. For 
great is your reward in heaven.” 

We are short on giving out 
these rewards. Maybe we are 
still so vicious it would not be 
safe to trust us with administer- 
ing justice one to another ac- 
cording to the Lord’s way. We 
must go to a court and get 
balled up with an attorney to 
obtain our rights, and maybe 
have the decision go against us. 
Or we must go to a church con- 
ference and get balled up with 
the presiding elder and get very 
little satisfaction there for our 
wrongs compared to the way 
we. could satisfy ourselves if it 


were not for sitting down dutifully and being persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. Maybe we should go on turning 
the other cheek a while longer; but my experience has 
been that there is very little gratification of the vanity of 
the human soul in turning the other cheek, or giving 
a man your coat also because he took your cloak. It 
leaves you naked, cold and bruised in the face, and the 
other fellow strutting around bragging at your expense. 
Compare that with the way the Lord punishes evildoers 
and you get an inkling of what I mean—and the chief 
reason why I am writing this history. My mind has 
misled me frequently through the Scriptures. 


In the year 1874 there was a road which crossed the state 
of Georgia. It has disappeared long since, changed by the 
will of some memory in the hearts of the people. But you 
may trace it still when the daisies bloom in May. These 
flowers are not indigenous to this section. Their first seed 
fell here from the provender fed to Sherman’s cavalry. So, 
in May, that month of Decoration Days, they bloom again 
like a long, narrow memorial wreath laid upon the grave of 
a dead and glorious past. They wind and turn and tumble 
down many a steep hillside in North Georgia, as this road 
made its tortuous way among these hills. But when it 
slipped into the lower, smoother land, it straightened out 
and lay like a broad red-and-golden ribbon between the 
great plantations. Farther and farther it stretched until 
it slid into the city of Augusta and became Greene Street— 
so named, I suppose, because the road that made it came 
down into the white old town through such a fair and 
verdant country. 


Somewhere in This Same Periol I Met a Ghost in the Flower Garden 


August 15, 


Other roads entered this highway, as smaller sty 
flow into a broader, swifter river. There were signpo: 
guide the traveler. I remember one in particular 9 
entrance of the old Petersburg road, because as_a ch 
seemed to me like a very old man who had been poi 
the way a long time and now leaned wearily in the, 
tion indicated. Above a huge fist, rudely drawn, wit 
forefinger raised, appeared the legend: 


This is the way to Mill or Ferry, 
Go it, Traveler, Sad or Merry. 


We had sentiment in those days with a lilt to it, | 
signpost was as good a place as any to publish it. We 
not seeking fame. We were.famous enough already, 
were: surfeited with the terrible distinction of havin, 
concluded a cruel war in glorious defeat. We were 
kind of magnificently irresponsible truth but | 
crushed to earth, and we were rising again after the gr; 
oquent manner of our kind, with a beam in our eye | 
song on our lips—but not prosperous! It requires. 
than a century for the Phoenix of man to rise aboy 
ashes of war in material things. We arose by a x 
rhythm of the spirit, unencumbered by wealth, 7) 
cent is quicker and less expensive. : 

Gentlemen in rags traveled this road upon their ol¢. 
boned horses— Don Quixotes, every one, still tilting ay 
the windmills of a graver, saner civilization that had 
thrust upon them. They were rumpled, ruddy me 
bore themselves with an air and never complained of 
poverty after the manner of ignoble men when misf¢. 
overtakes them. They held onto their leisure for ; 
time as the last asset of 
fortune, and visited a grea 
from one old ramshackle 
sion to another. Their lai 
was a joyous eruption. 
were pedantic with a flo 
They could drop you a 
quotation from Faust or 
spere without seeming a 
or causing their victims th 
embarrassment, such as ¥ 
when a meaner man qui 
Promethean passage. Th 
quired these luminous vest | 
woven by great poets to 
the qualities they had. / 
them would have been ad 
as a character in a book or | 
subject of a funeral oratii 

The women of this perio 
strangely lyrical. Never 
shall we see so many fine 
rise with such grace abo 
inconvenience of poi 
Dressed in a chignon, a et 
a cotton frock, they igno 
styles and remained th 
word in the poetry of fa 
They had swishing silken’ 
and conducted themselve 
the manner of the hero} 
the last chapter of Prove 

If you are writing the | 
a prime minister, you be 
laying the scenes in the! 
in which he lived. You! 
set down the kind of k 
served, discuss the peop’ 
problems that engaged his| 
tion and made him a eee 
I am recording the histo:| 
mind as far removed as D 
from the grandeur of kin} 
the policies of prime mit} 
But like these more preté 
biographers, I am drawi| 
scenes in the right place, | 
you a glimpse of the su! 
minded  sslipshod gen! 
who traveled this road ar! 
managed their bankruj} 
tunes with such humc¢ 
courage, because these W ’ 
people. It is importantt 
the stock from which she 
and the conditions under! 
she began to be. There! 
rich pigment in the qué 
such people which does } 
that first clear color to thi! 
and may account for the? 
loom of her thoughts upor ! 
she spun the days of herli’ 
some: wit, a certain dei? 
sweetness and an awfulst! 
of hope never justified b 

- (Continued on Page § 


his eyes. The eyes were so sunk in their sockets 

iat at first glance one had the impression of peering 
, ie sides of a well into glazed pools at a great depth. 
acial expression, no 
life, no reflection of 
a: soul; but astrange 
r litter struggling to 
ethrough stagnant 


pS about the luxurious room, a hard glare 


! 
eeyes settled, con- 
a:d on a closed door. 
-yould have pene- 
dthat impenetrable 
ic. Then the lids 
p(foraninstant. The 
sttwitched, a cynical 
1 urve of a line no 
lips. The twisted 
a2 of a satyr who 
- at the world but 
2 world—at himself. 
e| they were waiting, 
fhem! The doctors 
nultation behind that 
yo were pretending 
id to keep him alive; 
nrses who hovered 
(m, pretending care 
athey didn’t; the 
is who pretended 
e in his recovery; 
ordes of relatives 
retended anxiety. 
y'all, himself, pre- 
i; that he had any 
{ winning this deri- 
fint against an enemy 
as no more than a 
ung shadow. 
It a laugh they were 
n, all of them, while 
waited! He even 
cit within himself to 
“it the absurd aspect 
mn hanging onto the 
lng thread of life with 
iness indicating that 
jounted to anything. 
zrinding, snarling, 
idisplaying, jaw- 
Ing combat—why? 
not let go—and go? 
t the unknown that 
v0 the blankness of 


yond which preach- 
iked of? Was it vital, 
enterest in the pleas- 
equally elusive— 
/a man tried to lay 
ion here? No; these 
iatally perhaps; but— 
ount issue—it was 
i; hatred of that throng who pretended concern for 
vhen all that concerned them was the collection of 
> bonds, real estate and cash that constituted the 
=r Griswold fortune, that would constitute the George 
or Griswold estate. 

venous to get their teeth into the bone. Impatient to 
t, once it was flung into their midst. How he hated 
—that sniveling herd of hungry beasts! How he had 
them all the forty-seven years of his life! And now 
doar of death, how he hungered to defeat their 
ty! 

ee generations had waited for the moment now ap- 
ung. The ancestors of those aunts, uncles and cousins 
tongues curled round their teeth, had curled tongues 
cisely the same ardent anticipation. But in the past, 
xeorge Cowper Griswold had known asense of humor. 
had late in life taken unto himself a wife and begot 
himself a son—just one; but that one a symbol of 
ce flaunted in the face of attendant relatives. 

y he had failed, after three generations. Too lazy, 
ps, to exchange a bachelor’s comfort for unwanted 
nwelcome ties. Too cynical, maybe, of the avaricious 
of slim white fingers. Too suspicious of their pointed, 
od nails. 

: in that course, himself had he vanquished. Those 
ted would be victorious at last. He could feel their 
ouths water. A feast! 

iad come upon him so suddenly—this annihilation of 
th, of manhood. The humiliation of it was so hideous. 


Rita Weimeamn 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT W. STEWART 


“‘“}m to Gather Then,’? Came From Him Without His Knowledge, “‘That You Point-Blank Refuse to 
Alccede to My Request?’’ 


For weeks they had not let him glimpse a mirror. But he 
knew what he looked like. He felt it. Disintegration— 
that was it; complete, uncompromising. And outside his 
door those dogs waited. 

Physicians, specialists now speculating as to how long 
he might last, probably attributed his silence of the past 
few days to weakness. How little they knew, how much 
they guessed, those sages of sku!l and crossbones! Never 
had his mind known greater virility, never more cumula- 
tive vitality. How many schemes had he within the last 
forty-eight hours considered and rejected? With lids closed 
and line of mouth tight, how cunningly active had been the 
brain. 

Its problem was no easy one. How to fling a bomb in 
their midst, how grimace at them from that indefinite 
beyond when it exploded. 

He might leave the entire Cowper Griswold fortune to 
charity. But then they would contest the will, of course, 
and break it—or lawyers would get a!l there was. Endless 
litigation. No satisfaction in any of that. 

Or he might will each a pittance and divide the residue 
amongst various institutions. But they’d never let him 
get away with such a move either. So easy for them to 
swear that illness had rendered him mentally unsound. 
Unsound! His head turned on the pillow—an impatient 
twist. His mind was the only sound part of him. 

He had watched men fight the battle of living without a 
thought of or for them, with amusement only at their puny 
effort to grapple with a giant. A spectator he had been in 
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the choice box of the amphitheater—never part of the 
show, heaven be praised. To go on being a spectator, to 
know the sardonic amusement of annihilating an enemy— 
that was what he wanted; to possess his wealth, even when 
beyond the need of it; to 
turn a grotesque trick; to 
wield the scepter, even 
when he no longer held it. 

Mentally he reviewed 
the clan of Griswolds and 
near-Griswolds. They 
loathed him, the lot of them, 
for his indifference, which 
they called arrogance. Yet 
allfawned on him. To only 
one might he have been 
nonexistent — Gaye Cow- 
per, daughter of a cousin so 
far removed that he had 
long since given up trying 
to trace .the relationship. 
On the several occasions 
when they met, he had no- 
ticed her chiefly because 
her name seemed so incon- 
gruous. There was nothing 
gay about her. A shy, 
rather pathetic old maid; 
yet not so old, atthat. She 
could not be much more 
than thirty, but looked 
somehow as if she had never 
been young. Different in 
every way from all the other 
Griswolds, even shabby in 
her dress, a drab school- 
teacher who always ap- 
peared uncomfortable at 
the pseudo-festive family 
functions. 

Gaye Cowper appeared 
deliberately to avoid him. 
Yes, as if she had no pa- 
tience with that lickspit- 
tling gang of hypocrites. He 
rather liked her for it, be- 
cause if any of the lot ac- 
tually needed money 

The thought halted; 
abruptly, likea pacer jerked 
to inaction. Snorting to go 
on, it held its breath. Then 
he laughed aloud. A nurse 
came quickly to his side. 
Shehad thought him asleep, 
but his eyes gleamed up at 
her and the stagnant film 
across them momentarily 
disappeared. It was un- 
canny, that sudden shrewd 
look of mental energy. 

““What time is it?” 

“Three o’clock.”” 

“Ts that all? Why do you keep this room so dark? I’m 
not dead yet.’’ Professionally her fingers went to his 
wrist. ‘‘No, nothing wrong with my heart either. But 
there’s somebody I’ve got to see this afternoon.” 

“T’ll ask Doctor Hamilton.” 

“Can’t wait until those fellows get through in there. 
Must phone her immediately after three. Get her here as 
soon as possible—understand?”’ 

“You mustn’t exert yourself, Mr. Griswold.” 

“You ought to be glad I can. Call her yourself— Miss 
Gaye Cowper. Number’s in red leather book on my desk. 
Please’’—as she hesitated—‘‘more harm to me if you 
don’t. Matter of life and death.” 

He chuckled under his breath as she left the room. It 
was a matter of life and death, all right. And what a joke! 
What a daring, stupendous, side-splitting joke! The va- 
rious and varied snobs who formed his heirs, who treated 
her precisely like what she was—a poor relation—what a 
magnificent laugh on them! 

He had the clock on the dresser turned toward him, and 
the window shades flung up so that the stretch of sun- 
striped green in the park across the street was visible from 
where he lay. That same path of the sun fell across his 
floor, leading deliberately to the ponderous paneled door. 

An hour later, as it opened to admit Gaye Cowper, he 


‘could have chortled aloud. She was such a frail, such a 


pathetically ineffectual little thing, that the satire of what 
he was about to do was nothing short of superb. She had a 
peculiarly shaped small face, wide where the gray eyes were 
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set far apart and com- 
ing to an abrupt point r 
at the chin, giving it ¢ 

something the form of a 
heart. The mouth was 
too large, the nose as 
small as a child’s. She 
wore a dark blue coat 
suit like thousands of 
other dark blue suits, 
and a fur piece which 
might be duplicated at 
nominal cost in any de- 
partment store. Yet in spite of the per- 
fectly commonplace clothes and _ ill- 
assorted features, there was about the; 
slight figure, coming out of the dark into 
the path of the sun, a haunting wistful- 
ness that gave it distinction. 

George Griswold motioned her to his 
bedside. She looked first at the nurse, 
and, as the latter nodded, advanced hesi- 
tantly, almost as if she would rather 
turn on her heel and go the way she had 
come. 

‘Will you leave us alone, please?’”’ It was a command 
from one accustomed to give them. The nurse frowned. 
“Just half an hour.’ 

This time it was a plea. She paused only a second. After 
all, it was obviously a matter of sentiment, and this poor 
man had such a short time. She went out, softly shutting 
the door. 

He motioned Gaye Cowper to draw up a chair. Still 
with that hesitant embarrassment, she did so. A swift 
glow of excitement filled his veins, suddenly vitalizing. 

“You wonder why I sent for you.” 

“Of course.” 

“Thank you for coming.” 

“There was nothing else I could do.” 

“Last request before final sentence is carried out, eh?’’ 

“Please!” 

He felt a tense withdrawal, a frank gesture of distaste, 
_ and reached out a hand, touching hers. 

“T won’t keep you long. What I have to say will con- 
vince you that coming was worth your while.” He halted, 
took a long breath. “Tomorrow I send for my attorney 
and make over to you every cent I have in the world.’ 

The expected galvanic start did not come, the sharp 
intake of breath, the widening of eyes. She sat perfectly 
motionless. One moment—two. Clock ticks counted off 
three before her lips opened. 

“T know you are not insane or they wouldn’t have left 
me alone with you. Why are you laughing at me?” was 
all she said. 

He stared, so astonished that speech would not come. 
The hurt in that voice was absolutely genuine. 

“My dear lady, nothing was further from my thoughts.” 

“You don’t expect me to take you seriously.” 

“T was never more serious in my life.” 

She sat silent. He waited for the light of an awe too deep 
for gratitude to transfix her eyes. They remained, som- 
berly, an expressionless gray, as if all emotion were blotted 
from them. 

“Why do you think of doing such a thing?” 

“Pardon me, but isn’t that my concern alone?” 

“No; it concerns me far more. You ——” 

“Yes’’—as she paused—‘“‘I am bound for other climes, 
no matter what I do.” 

“T don’t admit that.”’ The eyes turned from him. “And 
it was not in my thoughts.” 

“Well, suppose we don’t discuss it. I didn’t ask you to 
come—for sympathy. I thought I had a bit of—er— 
pleasant news, to say the least. I offer you luxury, freedom 


from the drudgery you’ve known so many years, and the - 


only answer you give me is suspicion.” 


She Got Up WithaHur- 
ried Little Gesture. 
Her Hand Barely 
Touched His Sleeve. 
“I Won’t Keep You a 
Moment—Please’’ 


“What other answer can I 
give? You can have no possible 
interest in me, yet there must be 
some motive for such an act.” 

“Tf you benefit by it, what dif- 
ference does my motive make?” 

“All the difference in the world. You pauperize yourself 
for a—a person who is nothing to you. And you honestly 
expect that person to accept such a gift without knowing 
the reason?” 

“‘T shall keep enough bonds to meet expenses—well, for 
six months; railroad bonds, say, in a road I happen to have 
an interest in; and I shall ask you to lease me this house 
for a nominal sum—say, a dollar a month’’—he said it 


with a grimace—“‘until—until—let’s make it for the same 
period.” 

“But you haven’t given me a reason.” 

“Must I?” 


He seemed rather to enjoy ker insistence. 

“Perhaps I can guess.” 

“Well then?” He leaned eagerly, in spite of weakness, 
from the pillow. 

“Tf I eliminate the possibility of any interest in me, you 
must be doing it to turn a trick on someone else.” 

“First-rate logic.” 

“And that someone?” 

“Not singular, plural.” 

“T see.” The gray eyes gleamed—like steel struck by 
firelight, he told himself. ‘‘You want to fool those of the 
family who are eager to get hold of your money.” 

“Right! So you don’t love them any more than I do,” 
he put quickly. 

“And you’re using me as a means to accomplish that 
end.” 

“That’s not a pleasant way to say it.’’ 

“Tt’s the truth. You’re chucking a fortune at me with 
the exact gesture of throwing it into the garbage pail.” 

“My dear child’”’—the sudden glaze of tears that dulled 
her eyes defied understanding—‘“‘that notion is absolutely 
absurd.” 

“But it’s what you’re doing. You want to get rid of it 
while you're alive and I happen to be the only one against 
whom you don’t hold a grudge.” 

“You overlook the fact that I could give it all to charity, 
exactly as I’m offering it to you.” 

“But that wouldn’t satisfy your sense of humor. You 
want to foil them beautifully by transferring your power to 
someone they’ve always patronized.” 

“No, not that. It was your independence, your in- 
difference to the groveling lot of them that made me select 
you.” 

“Oh, you do admit that’s why you’re doing it!” 

Those direct, unequivocating gray eyes did not permit 
his to shift. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

““And you expect me 


” 
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a reason not altogether flattering. I beg a favor 
that after all can only react advantageously. Af} 
get the money, do anything you choose with it. Gi)j 
away if you like.’ He said it with his grimaée th) 
way challenged, a bit of sardonic glee to refute any {) 
attitude on her part. “That leaves you free ¢y 
doesn’t it?’’ he added. 

“Yes.” The eyes narrowed somewhat, telling hir); 
ing of the thought behind them. “And I alway} 
wanted to travel. Europe, California, China—)» 
been in my dreams so long.” | 

“Then you won’t want to give it all away?” 

Again that grimace. A measuring look went fr) 
gray eyes into those from which the film had liftec. 

“Are you givin y 
strings tied to it? >; 
swiftly. 

She was disarm g 
direct as a man ¢] 
more amusing il" 
straight drive for » 
And he had choust 
timid! 

“Only one. Air 
have this—er-] 
closed, will you vis y 
tenant a few tie 
week?” 

““Why do youy. 
me?” 

“You're the or 
man who hasn’t ¢ \¢ 
here looking fl 
neral.”’ | 

“T’ll come to see 0 
she said. 

She rose abrupt  : 
he realized of aj 1 
that all through tlr 
terview his han || 
rested on hers. — 
“T’ll see my lawyers in the morning and arrar 
details. It may take a week or so to get things settle | | 
stop in tomorrow afternoon at this time, will you? | 

“After school,” she nodded. j 

“You'll be giving up teaching of course.” 

“Not for the rest of this term.” 

“But it’s just the beginning of October.” 

“They depend on me until June.” 

“But you’ll move out of that little uptown flat? 

“No; Ishare it with another woman. We’ve just 7 
a new lease and I’ll have to stay there until shiil 
someone to shoulder half the expense.” 

She went to the window, and for the first time ||s 
the gray eyes light with a sort of yearning glow, lik 
flection of the sun flaming as it sank beyond the stn - 
park. 

“Tt will be nice, eh, having this view to look at h 
day?” he hazarded. yi 1 

“Very.” | 

Her lack of response, of enthusiasm, irritated ai dit 
same time piqued. He watched the light die from th 
eyes as she turned toward the door. The frail figu’ } 
somehow indefinably about it a look of strength. 
queer little heart-shaped face telling him. nothin ) 
somehow intangibly expressing infinite thought. — 

“Look here, aren’t you even going to thank me? 

He put the query in utter amazement as her smal a 
in its dark glove reached for the knob. She le 
him with an expression that was none at all. 1 | 

“Why should I? You’re not doing this for rie u 
doing it for yourself.” hy 

George Cowper Griswold looked up at the nurst W 
entered softly as the other woman disappeared with 
backward glance. AA 

“Well, I’ll be damned!’’ was what he said; - i) 


to be a party to it—most decidedly, even 


II 


N A WHEEL CHAIR, drawn close to the window 

house no longer his own, George Griswold stared 
the sparkling day, all perked up in spring dress and b 
and found it in his soul to smile. This time not a gr 
rather a contemplative, wondering quirk of minc 
scarcely turned his lips. 

Strange that he should be sitting this way, so © 
lously advanced beyond the recumbent weakness | ' 
months ago. The doctors admitted themselves at a 
account for it. He was not. Medically, perhaps—ye: B 
he could name the exact date when flabby nonresis” 
when the acceptance of what he had counted the \& 
table, had given place to a trenchant vitality that re! 
itself into an interest in life. ‘ 
ak with the hour Gaye Cowper had first 


<j es 


upon him, down through the wrangling with shock’ ' 
torneys, the computing of what he would need to livin 
he died, \the selection of enough Northern Atlantic*é 
road bonds to keep him going, the arranging of Vé 


ne detail—there had germinated a strength which 
ul be traced step by step to its present growth. 
g) had been responsible for it—indirectly, of course, 
thut the slightest idea of what she was doing. A source 
e lasting conjecture, was Gaye Cowper; a stimulant 
rpotent than any form of hypodermic. 

“ough the entire proceedings she went, without the 
Jest sign of interest. She visited him daily. Yet only 
1¢ his personal attorney was present would she discuss 
e ibject. Once she became an heiress, that subject was 
.s\—finally, conclusively closed. He noted no marked 
fence either in dress or demeanor. Toward himself 
2 was not the least show of gratitude, awe or sympathy. 
s .ver could tell what her attitude was going to be; but 
_.e thing he could always count—it was completely 
p’sonal. ‘ 
C:asionally, at some chance remark of his, she seemed 
jstle and that sudden firelight-on-steel look gleamed 
hd the impenetrability of her eyes. He distinctly re- 
jl the day he had said that he wished he might see 
o.ersummer. She had wheeled round just at the door. 
“That do they tell you about your illness?”’ 
“othing at all—or a lot of lies,’ was the abrupt reply. 
“ that’s the case, you might try thinking out some 
ion for yourself. It would be amusing, anyway.” 
“ast at present my thoughts are not particularly jubi- 
azompany.”” 
“hen exchange them for others.’ 
* say, can you control yours as readily as that?”’ 
“m yery particular about the company I keep. If 
ere not pleasant I put them out.” 
I tried to grasp her full meaning. It was beyond him. 
e epicurean feast of his well-seasoned life, control of 
j<ind had not been an ingredient. He had gone his 
p2ss, unheeding way, tasting of choice dishes or gor- 
alizing at the whim of a mood; sometimes leaving the 
zuet disgustedly hungry; at others, beatifically satis- 
< And now when he was deprived of it all, here stood 
istrange, elfin, elusive personality, telling him practi- 
|] that he could control anything that occurred to him. 
/wistful Peter Pan at times—miles away, even while 
eat beside him. At others, a startlingly direct clean- 
ed-of-speech Minerva, talking to him with precisely 
enanner she must use to a class of school chil- 
é Often he chuckled gleefully at the mere 
ezht of her. What a contradictory puzzle! 
It an oddly composite bit of humanity she was! 
leanwhile the doctors held consultations in the 
lining room and congratulated themselves on 
eact that the breaking thread of George Cowper 
rwold’s life had miraculously mended. 
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On that gay day of early spring when the park across the 
way seemed in a mood of particular festivity; when girls, 
like flowers prancing from the green, tripped down the 
avenue; when cars with glistening thoroughbred bodies 
reflected the sun; when song unsung thrilled through the 
air— George Griswold sat beside the window no longer his 
own, too serene in the contemplation of present hope to 
face the question of any possible future complication. 

His attorney was calling at two; there had been a tele- 
phone message from him that morning. And at 3:30 a 
queer small face with a tight small hat pulled down to the 
brows would appear in the doorway. The rest of her would 
merge into the shadows—all but that blot of vivid white. 
It was all he wanted. 

Lazily, comfortably leaning back, with eyes partly 
closed and the sense of freedom which only those who real- 
ize relief from pain can know to the fullest, he anticipated 
her visit. Perhaps she would breeze in crisply. Or there 
might be some problem on her mind—not hers necessarily, 
but the youngsters’. She liked to talk about her classes— 
called them her children, with a possessive, maternal gesture 
that was vastly amusing.: What a relief to her, once she 
could drop this school stuff and really live! If only he 
could make her tell him something of what she intended, 
once she was out of bondage. What a grand spree she 
would have! He liked to think of himself as her benefac- 
tor. His one fear was that if, as everything now indicated, 
life were granted him, she would insist upon relinquishing 
in its entirety the fortune he had made over to her. That, 
of course, he would not permit. Enough to live on in se- 
curity for the rest of his days was all he needed. The situa- 
tion was awkward, to say the least. But it could be sur- 
mounted. As by his own deed he had brought her into his 
life and thus defeated the gaunt specter, so some means 
would be found in the natural course of events to make the 
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act of living once more the easy, unproblematical pleasure 
it had always been. Of that, his facile mind made no 
question. 

The spring sunshine showered over him as he lay bach 
with a sense of complete well-being. He had aserene desire 
to eat, drink and drift; to do nothing for the rest of his days 
but bask in that sun like a lizard on the wall; to be taken 
care of mentally, physically; to have no responsibility, 
not even that of too much money. Altogether, he had done 
well by himself, shaped his future with a competent hand, 
however unknowingly. 

He must have slept, for he had no consciousness of fur- 
ther thought until he heard his nurse announcing that Mr. 
O’Hara had arrived. Dennis O’Hara hustled in like the 
tail of a tornado. He was the hustling end of the firm of 
O’Hara, Cohen & O’Hara, counselors at law, every inch 
the prime counselor of the combine. Clients and opponents 
alike feared him. His force lay in the fact that he never 
quibbled. Nothing of the silver-tongued orator about him. 
Sledge-hammer methods, sick room or court room! All 
men, in his eyes, were equal, the Irish a little more so. 

As the nurse left them alone, he pulled a chair close to 
Griswold’s. The latter blinked cheerfully. But the at- 
torney was frowning. As he sat down, the frown furrowed 
deeper under brows that protruded cliff-like above the 
eyes. 

“Well,” he announced, “‘you’ve done it.” 

Griswold met the announcement with a composure more 
or less indulgent. He was accustomed to O’Hara’s ebulli- 
tions. The fellow seethed like a geyser. 

““What,’ he answered calmly enough, “‘have I done 
now?” (Continued on Page 60) 
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ful thing on his palm—‘“‘a good diamond will 
find its adventures, but will not seek them.” 

He might as well have scolded the Great Mogul 
for being owned bya 
man who had mur- 
dered his brothers, 
or the Orloff because 
added tothe Russian 
scepter by the slayer 
of Peter III, or the 
greatest diamond of 
all, the Cullinan, 
which is so young it 
has never seen a 
thief, for its looting 
by robbers unborn. 
Undoubtedly the 
Cullinan will find its 
adventures. At pres- 
ent it rests beside the 
bloodstained Koh-i- 
nur. 

Donovan had ex- 
pected De Graaf XX 
to be stolen in time, 
perhaps even by a 
murderer, like its 
older cousins; but he 
had not expected it 
to be stolen sosoon. | 
De Graaf X X was as 
yet only a recruit, 
so young it had not 
received a name. It 
was merely Number 
Twenty of the De 
Graaf Exhibit. 

I will tell you 
about that. At the 
time of which I write 
certain large dia- 
mond producers had 
combined to form 
the De Graaf Syndi- 
cate, for the purpose of controlling the prices 
of their output through a pool. When the 
market was weak, the syndicate held back its 
diamonds; when strong, it offered them. Of 
late years th? market had been weak. Asa 
result its vaults were stuffed with diamonds, 
many of which ought to be world famous, but some of 
which would not be sold for half a century. 

The syndicate had combed out a double handful of 
these fiery souls to place on exhibition. Ten or twelve of 
them were of Koh-i-nur importance, or just under; others 
ranged closely downward trom these, until the value of the 
whole could hardly be expressed in terms of money. I 
think the stones had been sent to America to advertise all 
diamonds. At the time of this story they lay as a loan 
exhibit in Marsh Museum. 

De Graaf XX, almost the smallest, was a blue stone of 
twelve carats, uncovered by a Premier pipe Kafir in 1910. 
As capital diamonds are not supplied with facets before 
they are christened, De Graaf XX still looked out through 
the twelve clear windows of its nativity. 

Donovan was one of its oldest acquaintances. At pres- 
ent Donovan was merely the mild-mannered jewels expert 
for the Redelos Indemnity; but locked behind the doors of 
his soul lay a career as stormy as that of any diamond he 
had ever appraised. For he had sought his adventures. 
Perhaps he knew diamonds the better because of that. At 
any rate, drama had flowed in his veins until his evenest 
speech took iridescent colors, as adventure’s quietest phrase 
somehow will do. 

I will tell you about Donovan. His father had been a 
Capetown Irishman when the world was young. One day 
diamonds began sifting in from the Eultfontein and Du 
Toits Pan farms, on the Vaal River. He joined the rush 
to the new fields; and there he stayed, richer, poorer, up, 
down, in and out, until the settlement took form. Later he 
became a mine foreman and married. The son, born at 
Kimberley, thus saw adventure in the making. Majube 
Hill was too early for him;. but as a schoolboy he had 
shared the four months’ siege in the Second Boer War. 
Later he saw the company police rip four stolen diamonds 
from a lump of beeswax in a sheep herder’s wagon. Later 
still he became a helper in the compound and saw adven- 
ture there, one of the Kafirs having been caught with dia- 
monds in his stomach, a very unhealthy place. 

Young Donovan learned something at first-hand of the 
mining and concentrating processes, then went into the 


A GOOD diamond,” said Donovan to the beauti- 
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“The Man Might Have Stolen the Envelope, or Found It. 


grading room to serve his apprenticeship there. The grad- 
ing of diamonds is intrusted to highly specialized men 
trained to make subtle distinctions. First-quality dia- 
monds are known as close goods; then come irregular goods, 
pure brown stones, spotted brown stones, brown stones, 
white cleavage, seconds cleavage, colored cleavage, brown 
cleavage, macles, flats, bort. Some of these consist of two 
grades. Close goods in turn are divided into blue-white 
stones, pure white, fine white, white, silver Cape, Cape, 
first by-water, second by-water. Of these, the two Cape 
qualities show a slight tinge of yellow; the two by-water, a 
more pronounced yellow. The expert must distinguish 
between these and many more. 

It was during Donovan’s stay in the grading room that 
the superintendent one day appeared with De Graaf XX 
cupped in his palm. 

“A Pretoria district blue diamond from the Premier 
pipe,” he said, and explained that perfect colored stones 
like this are not valued altogether by their size. The dia- 
mond at that time had not so much as received a number; 
but it was the first blue stone the boy had ever seen, and 
his quick eye grasped every line of it unforgettably. The 
Kimberley colored stones are amber, not blue. 

He worked for three years in the grading room; then, 
backed by his father, he entered a school in Capetown, 
where he studied diamonds from books, including the optics 
of them. Every facet in a well-cut diamond slopes at a 
calculated angle. The facets of a diamond are really trans- 
parent mirrors, receiving light from every direction, but 
reflecting it back and forth within the stone until it emerges 
at the face as fire. 

Young Donovan studied, observed, practiced, until he 
knew a good deal about cutting. Possibly he would have 
returned to the mines as an expert; but meanwhile his 
talent for adventure had led him to join a band of Irish 
patriots. There was the matter of a plot, some impudent 
unsigned boastings, a silly explosion, other hot-headed 
youthful foolishness; and one morning the student of 
diamonds crawled out of the coal bunkers of a Swedish 
tramp steamer in flight for Sdo Paulo as a stowaway. 
After that came the west-coast ports, the long jump to 


We Don’t Know Where He Got It’’ 


-others,”’ the man said. . 


August | 


Stockholm, six months in St. Petersburg, ay \ 
money came from home, his further jump t)4 
ica. When war was declared he went with Shit 
cS: to France. His present position had been gj 
by Colonel )’ 
the Irishmar) 
mand of } 
ment at St. { 

All that w jj 
past, but ne: 
was forgotti, 
had recogni | 
Graaf XX i: 
ment it met 

“Why, he) 
had cried. ‘| 
this diamoni’ 
whole Al 
brought up ) 
ries of Kimk | 

“Tl drop} 
and then 1; 
he had told} 
director of |: 
seum. “Th, 
lows are an{ 
ture.” 

He had di: 
that. Thefri| 
with De Gr' 
that followe 
him the ad) 
of knowing t | 
De Graaf dig) 
including th’ 
actor, a blu 
diamond of t | 
dred and ei 
carats from 
fontein liste: 
Graaf XXI. | 
him likewise the adver 
knowing Frederick G_ 
wealthy patron of the n 
é whose early Greek jewel 
the five adjoining case 
Gluck collection was sai 
the finest of its kind in ex 
Gluck himself was a i 
man of forty-five; but h 
sometimes talk to Donoy 

Still another adventure became associated af 
with De Graaf XX. Six months or so earlier Dono’ 
noticed a new face in the elevator of his building, ar, 
or two later in his impulsive Irish way he had sec 
introduction to its owner. Her name was Clara B 
and she embodied every dream of fair women he h 
dreamed. She was working as secretary for a life-in 
man. 

Later still he had met her father, who proved 
guard in Marsh Museum; not in the Jewels Roc 
in the rooms adjacent. The coincidence had appé 
Donovan as striking. But then any coincidence ‘ 
cluded Clara Bollman would have struck him thi 
She was a very pretty girl, and as alert as she was 
ful. To know her was an adventure in itself. 


Donovan threw on his raincoat, snatched his 
tumbled downstairs two steps at a time. By good 
caught a vacant taxi at the cormer. Rain was still 
heavily; the pavement shone like the surface of a 

“Marsh Museum—fast!” he directed. 4 

He found the building fully lighted and in the po: 
of the police. Broun, the officer at the door told hi 
upstairs in the Jewels Room. y 


| 
Ww 
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“Lay your wet coat and hat on the table w 


‘“What’s happened?” asked Donovan. ry 
The reply was noncommittal: “A plenty.” _ 
Donovan found the director in a group that i 
Detective Sergeant Minturn, from headquarters 
erick Gluck, openly anxious about his own exhib: 
Bollman,.a janitor named Keppert and four or five 
men in uniform. These stood not in the Jewels Rot 
even before its doorway, but before the doorway 
Coins Room, through which it was entered. __ 
“What's happened?”’ he repeated. 
“Robbery and murder,” replied Minturn blunt, 
“We don’t know yet about the robbery,” Bro’ 
rected. |‘‘We want your help in checking up the Di 
diamonds.” , 
“Who was killed? Becket?” 
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B:ket was the guard in immediate charge of the Jewels 
oc1. He also had charge of Coins. 

“ecket. Not dead, but they say he can’t live. They’ve 
k« him to the hospital.” 

“jller get away?” 

“Jean.” He turned to Dan Bollman, who was visibly 
ain. “Tell him what you told us.” 

Blman began an account of the events that immediately 
ajed. He had been on duty as usual on the second 
o but shortly before the closing hour he had strolled 
tegh his rooms to the Jewels Room to speak to Joe 
4%t. No visitors had appeared all evening; the rain 
dept them at home. 

# only went to the door, but I looked around pretty 
J) Everything stood as usual—the De Graaf case, the 
ux cases, everything. Nobody was in the room except 
e nobody at all. Joe walked back with me through 
7). It was empty too. Joe stopped at that door.” 

“+t this nearest door?’’ 

“es. He only stopped half a second. I just said to 
eiecket as how the building would close early tonight, 
die said as how it was raining, and he turned and 
ed back. Some nights it takes quite a while to get 
oeout. I watched him a few steps, then I turned, too, 
dvalked across this room to the entrance over there.’ 
Athe Jewels Room had no other door, and the Coins 
#1 was little more than a corridor, no one could pos- 
| have entered it without being seen by him, he said. 

“> beats me down. [ can’t explain it at all.” 

“9 on. Tell us what happened.” 

“heard a funny high chuckling laugh, way off, like out 
yreless, and heard a voice say something foreign, then I 
al Joe’s voice calling out, ‘Dan! Quick!’ I turned and 
yj2d for the Jewels Room fast., Joe was out of sight, in- 
(he room, you understand; I only heard him. I hadn’t 
rn two steps when I heard a shot and the sound of Joe 
ig. That sound was followed by the sound of a crash, 
ad up with little sounds of shivered glass falling every- 
ve. That was all the sounds I heard, except the sound 
ve’s heavy breathing a minute later.” 

*Vhat did you see?” 

oe lying on the floor shot, with pieces of glass sprinkled 
ul. Somebody had smashed the De Graaf show case 
©y a hammer, but the diamonds were still there. In- 
llay a pistol. I touched it to see if it was hot, and it 
i Where.it came from I don’t know. The room was still 
vy.” 

*")id you look at the skylight?’’ asked Donovan. 

"rst thing I did. It was closed tight.’ 

i} 


The janitor interrupted to say that the skylight could 
not be opened. ‘ 

“Tt’s made up of small panes set into a riveted steel 
frame.” 

“‘T’d like to see,’’ replied Donovan. 

“We'll go up,”’ said the janitor. 

“Afterward,” Broun suggested. ‘‘I’d like you first to 
look over those stones—of course with the detective ser- 
geant’s permission—I’m not a diamond man.” 

“Sure, he better look things over. Him and you and me 
will go in, but don’t touch anything. We’re keeping people 
out until the finger-print boys get here.” 

Donovan walked straight to the De Graaf exhibit. He 
glanced at the diamonds, but instead of giving them his 
attention pointed to a splash of water on an unbroken 
corner of the glass, not yet dried away in the humid air. 

“Skylight job,’’ he said. 

Broun looked at the splash. 

“Must have been. But what I don’t see was his object. 
Why did he shoot? Just devilment?”’ 

“Every diamond in the case has been taken. 
what you mean by devilment?”’ 

““Aren’t you overlooking a few of them? See—there and 
there, and over there. They’re scattered a little, like 
chickens under a hawk, but not very far.” 

“Not a diamond left,’’ repeated Donovan. ‘‘Send for a 
file and test one. These objects aren’t diamonds. They’re 
not even paste. Of course you wouldn’t know, but these 
trinkets are no more like rough diamonds than dogs are 
like cats.” 

“Are you certain about that?’’ asked the detective 
sergeant. 

“Oh, absolutely!”’ 

“Tn that case it couldn’t be skylight, could it? Why, 
look, brother! This room has a thirty-foot ceiling. Even 
if the skylight had stood open with a ladder down, the 
thief couldn’t have climbed down and back again in that 
little time while the guard wasrunning. A trained monkey 
couldn’t. And see what he had to do! He had to pick out 
all the real diamonds from under the broken glass and put 
back all the imitations. How do you explain that?” 

“T don’t explain it—yet,’’ Donovan said. 

“Down a ladder and up a ladder, with fifteen seconds to 
spare? No, those diamonds went out through the door.” 

“That’s what I meant,’”’ said Donovan. 

Minturn turned his cold gaze upon Bollman. 

“Tt puts it up to the guard pretty flat.” 

“Not Becket,” said Broun. 

“The other guard. Bollman here.” 


Is that 


“Not Bollman, either. Bollman’s absolutely honest. 
He’s been with us for fifteen years.” 

Minturn shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

“Bollman was the only man with Becket, by his own 
admission. Becket was shot down. Yousay skylight. But 
not only was the shot fired but the diamonds were taken. 
That puts it up to Bollman.” 

But Donovan would not agree. 

“The shot was fired from the skylight, and it’s up to us, 
not Bollman. The diamonds must have been taken earlier. 
They were there yesterday, for I saw them.” 

“Oh, yes, you saw them.” 

“They were taken between yesterday morning at 10:30 
and this evening.”’ 

“Then why shoot the guard? Why the shot?” 

“T don’t know,” said Donovan. ‘‘ Anyhow, its source 
ean be proved easily. The direction of the bullet will tell 
that.” 

“That’s right too. The direction will tell.’”’ Minturn 
called one of his policemen. ‘‘Tom, phone over to the 
hospital and see if they’ve probed the bullet wound. If 
they have, ask them about its direction. Was the shot 
fired from above or at the same height? Find out.” 

They returned to the other room to await the officer’s 
report. Donovan in passing noted that the Gluck cases 
remained intact; yet they contained gold that could have 
been disposed of easily compared with rough diamonds. 
The vertical case sheltered a waxen bust loaded down with 
golden head ornaments that must have weighed pounds. 

After a while the officer returned with his report. 

“Do you wish to speak to me alone?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said Minturn. ‘‘Let’s have it. Do they know?” 

“Tt’s more than that. The hospital reports that Joe 
Becket has just died. It reports that the course of the 
bullet was not downward but horizontal. Doctor Roscoe 
says the pistol was aimed from a height about that of a 
tall man’s eyes.” 

Minturn smiled grimly. 

“Search Guard Bollman and take him to headquarters 
for further questioning.” 

The silence that followed was broken by a high-pitched 
laughing chuckle. Donovan wheeled; but it was only 
Frederick Gluck imitating the sound that Bollman had said 
he had heard immediately before the shot. 


I 


ONOVAN was not only finding his adventures, like a 
good diamond, but he had begun seeking them, like 
a bad one. At the present moment he was seated in a 
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A Roof of Wheat Straw 


HIS English farmer lives in a little house that is 
T sure to charm a tourist. It was built probably 

about the time young Shakspere set out from 
Stratford for London to try his fortune in the theater. The 
time-mellowed walls and roof of thatched straw seem to 
have grown out of the soil as naturally as the noble tree at 
the back or the border of flowers in front. If I were going 
to farm—on the stage—this is the house I should choose; 
but the hedge prevents a photograph. 

The house sits at a bend in the road just where it should. 
A little farther along the curving street stands a row of 
other farmhouses, almost as good as this one, with yellow 
walls and thatched roofs, probably built when Elizabeth 
was queen, or thereabouts: 

The house is in the Downs of Berkshire, and there is 
no finer farming country anywhere. Motoring west from 
London two hours and a half, say, you come into a region 
whose natural aspects remind you very much of Indiana, 
Illinois or Central Iowa—broad reaches of rich, gently un- 
dulating fields. Mostly, in England, farm lands are cut up, 
after the manner of New England, into many compara- 
tively small fields of irregular shape; only, in the south 
of Old England the dividing line will be a hedge instead of a 
Connecticut stone fence. The hedge, however, has the 
same effect of checkerboarding the prospect. 

But the Berkshire Downs lie open in big unbroken tracts. 
Judging by the view from a motor on the road, one could 
drive a tractor for half a mile in a straight line in almost 
any direction. You can’t be quite sure, because nobody, in 
fact, is driving a tractor. 


Charming Houses—to Look At 


Mec2 like Ohio or Iowa in its natural aspects, but— 
as the ladies of the party are sure to remark—more 
attractive to look at than any agricultural scene in the 
Mississippi Valley because it is so beautifully kept. Ex- 
cept for here and there a clump of trees or a village, every 
bit of land seems to be in use, either under the plow or in 
thick green pasture that looks like a park. No ramshackle 
barns, paintless houses, lopsided sheds and ragtag and 
bobtail of superannuated machinery offend the eye. The 
whole scene looks as though it had been carefully pre- 
pared for a painting. 

Some of this land has been in cultivation at least 1000 
years. When William the Conqueror got through hacking 


Bringing In Some Hay 


up the Saxons at Hastings and took possession of the 
country, he prudently caused a survey to be made of it in 
order that the medieval equivalent of taxes might be prop- 
erly assessed. Three cultivated estates in the parish where 
our farmhouse stands are put down in the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Book. But undoubtedly cultivation goes back 
much further. There is considerable clay in the soil— 
“hard to work,” the inhabitants say; but still, in a fair 
season, with good husbandry, it yields thirty-five bushels of 
wheat or more to the acre. 

With thirty-five bushels:of wheat or more to the acre, 
salable at a price that is usually above the American price; 
with a mild, equable climate, and especially with so charm- 
ing a scene, the ladies of the party think this must be a 
farmers’ paradise. But the man who occupies the genuine 
Elizabethan house at the bend in the road would not agree 
with them. As a matter of fact, his remuneration for cul- 
tivating this soil consists of a fixed wage of seven dollars a 
week, the use of a habitation, and—as he measures it— 
about twenty poles on which to raise vegetables. 

In almost three cases out of four, according to the latest 
census returns, the man who tills the soil in England is a 
hired hand, receiving a wage that now runs from seven to 
eight dollars a week, the use of a habitation and of a plot of 
ground on which to raise vegetables. His father, grand- 
father, and so on, back for many generations were hired 
farm laborers, only none of them ever got as much as seven 
dollars a week. A survey for 1907 gave the average wage 
for farm labor as $3.60 a week. That is what it was brought 
up on. And a habitation seldom means a house to himself 
and his family. Our delightful cottage at the bend in the 
road is occupied, in fact, by two families; so are all of 
the picturesque straw-thatched cottages farther along the 
street. 

They are charming to look at from the road; but as to 
living in them, the entire absence of plumbing and of any 
means of heating except fireplaces, not to mention the 
absence of electric light and a telephone, would be found 
very objectionable by many a Mississippi Valley farmer 
whose freckled red barn offends artistic eyes. When it 
comes to an automobile, the English license fee for a flivver 
is twenty-three pounds a year, or $115 in round figures. 
That alone would settle the question. 


A Two:Family Farmer’s House 


You are no longer surprised at the great propo 
miniature motor vehicles in England when you le: 
the license fee is one pound, or practically five di 

year for each horse power. In London publicatio' 

the largest circulation you find advertisements of | 
and motorcycles, but not of automobiles. They 
articles of popular consumption. As a rule our 

farmer would as soon think of buying a flying m 

In fact it is a rare occasion when he and his wife! 

other means of locomotion than the legs with wh 

ture thoughtfully provided them. Nor does he 

having a telephone. An automobile association plac 
at intervals along the road to inform you that, by 
mile and a half or two miles in the direction indie 

the arrow, you will find a telephone over which t 

engine trouble or any other difficulty. 

®| 

When Rats Invade the Thatch ~ 


FoR a little pale-yellow dwelling with small mv 
windows, no top could be prettier than this ro 

straw, a foot or more thick at the eaves. But ni 
then the rats get into it. Then nothing is to be done 
strip it down to the rafters and build. it anew, wh 
rather expensive operation. In the district wheret 
ticular cottage stands, only three men, I am told 
in the old art of thatching a roof. They are a 
his sons. The father’s father and grandfather, 
back as long as tradition runs, were thatchers. 
usual condition, they say, in Southern England, 
thatched roofs survive. Outsiders seldom learn t 


ers may have a monopoly that extends over many 
miles. They charge a monopoly price. A good J) 
will earn twelve pounds a week—when he is engagé 
he is engaged only now and then. It is a dwindlir 
ness. Old cottages fall down or are pulled down, | 
new ones with thatched roofs are built. 

Driving along country roads anywhere in Englai 
will be struck by the number of men at work in th 
with hand implements, usually hoes. Women us! 
implements are not an uncommon sight. Over the 
part of| the country, hedges are an obvious obst 
power machine But English agriculture grew 
cheap and abundant labor. A surplus of hands rath 
a scarcity has been a common condition. Cheap ] 


incentive to improvements. Besides, old ways and 

as are not to be got rid of by a wave of the hand. 

holar who has given much attention to the subject 
my said that if the steward of a manor in the reign 
Try TI had revisited a farm village in the reign of 
r, II he would have found little change—the same 
his, the same implements, the same range of crops, 
sine quality of livestock. That means a stretch of five 
mies. At least one outstanding thing that strikes an 
evan as odd he would find unchanged today. 
‘he was when all this land was comprised in manors, 
«ery manor had its village—a cluster of cottages that 
s what our farm bloc calls the dirt farmers. In that 
sf raid and pillage there was excellent reason for 
ting, just as American frontiersmen clustered in or 
rhe stockade for common protection against the 
is. The village street—and the town street, too— 
_ rposely made narrow and crooked, not because it 
« so much prettier that way on a picture post card 
jJeause a narrow and crooked way with which you 
e'amiliar had obvious strategical advantages if a 
311 party of Danish pirates came down the hill. 
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Methuselahs at Saxmundham 


j in nearly all England the dirt farmers still live in 
ile wes, walking quite a distance to and from the fields. 
» older habitations were built that way. Since the 
Jere has been a problem of rural housing as well as of 
1 housing. Now and then you will pass some brand- 
sad very good dirt farmers’ habitations, usually two 
i| high, and as modern looking as a Chicago factory. 
| far as I have observed or can learn, these new dwell- 
| e always built in a cluster, usually in the old village, 
semble our city tenements much more than our 
aouses, each structure housing three or more families. 
mably there is no defensive reason for living in a 
}: and walking to and from the farm; but that is what 
re used to. 

) might suppose that with a dwindling farm popula- 
}iere should not have been a problem of rural housing; 
seems that the old cottages fell down even faster 
nhe occupants dwindled. Generally only those who 
orn and bred to the trade took up with agricultural 
) There is the flavor of age and long duration not only 
hse cottages but in the occupation of their inhabitants. 
niune, the yearly Suffolk Agricultural Show was held 
mundham. One pleasing traditional feature of this 
ry fair consists in calling up and rewarding with a cer- 
xe those inhabitants who have distinguished them- 
«by the length of their service on theland. This year 
vue ribbon went to John Marsh, who had labored 


! 
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on the same farm for sixty-eight years. Thomas Vincent, 
William Starling and Joseph Spall received appropriate 
certificates in virtue of having tilled the soil of that district 
on the same farms for more than sixty years. For fifty- 
eight years on the same farm Benjamin Chilvers received 
honorable mention. But Elijah Fisk, who had been fifty- 
two years on one farm, could not be persuaded to travel 
from his home in order to receive an award. He had been 
on a train only once in his life, and apparently found noth- 
ing in the experience that tempted him to repeat it. Still 
less would he intrust himself to that novel and dubious 
contraption, an automobile. I hope they sent him his 
medal by mail, but was not able to learn. Every year fresh 
claimants for long-service awards turn up. I suppose no- 
body would be much surprised if Methuselah should bob 
up some year and ask for a medal. . 

Abundance of cheap labor has been the rule. Before 
Shakspere’s day enterprising Britons discovered that 
much profit might be made in the wool trade, thereby lay- 
ing the foundation of England’s commercial supremacy. 
As a natural corollary, many landlords found more money 
in sheep than in crops. Thus began a long and remorseless 
process of sowing plowland to grass. This involved parcel- 
ing out in severalty and inclosing the fields which had 
formerly been tilled in a sort of partnership by all the in- 
habitants of the farm village. It involved also parceling out 
and inclosing the land which the villagers had used in com- 
mon for rough grazing. The shift from crops to grass has 
been going on—but not, of course, at an even rate of prog- 
ress—for generations. 

One result was mathematically stated in a recent gov- 
ernment report as follows: A hundred acres of land in 
crops will employ 7.6 men; a hundred acres of land in 
grass will employ 1.6 men. Hence decline in rural popula- 
tion. They knew the general fact a long while ago. Near 
Shakspere’s time a rural poet expressed it less mathemati- 
cally by writing of sheep: 


They have eate up our meadows and our downs, 
Our corn, our wood, whole villages and towns; 
Yea, they have eate up many wealthy men 
Besides widows and orphane children. 


Still, England was practically self-feeding up to about 
1835; and not until about 1870 did statesmen take decid- 
edly to viewing the situation with alarm. How much 
practical good has come of their viewing is indicated by the 
simple fact that since 1870 the area sown to wheat in 
England and Wales has fallen 50 per cent and the area in 
all crops in Great Britain—which includes Scotland—by 


The Post Office, a Barn and a House 
in a Berkshire Village—All Charming 
to Look At From the Road 
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30 per cent. Also the agricultural population of England 
and Wales has declined from 38 per cent of the total in 
1871 to 20 per cent. The positive decline—for total popu- 
lation has increased largely in the meanwhile—amounts to 
some 200,000 hands. 

England and Wales now produce about one-third of 
their food supply. Years ago agriculture fell from the first 
place among national industries. 

So far we have been speaking of the tiller of the soil as a 
hired hand, which he is in nearly three cases out of four. 
But the land yields abundantly. In a good year the 
average for the whole United Kingdom was thirty-three 
bushels of wheat to the acre, thirty-four bushels of barley 
and forty-four bushels of oats. By and large, the price is 
higher than the American price, for it is governed by im- 
ports, and the freight on a bushel of wheat from Chicago 
to Liverpool will run around twenty-five cents. 


Woes of the British Farmers 


IVEN those conditions, along with a sufficient supply of 

competent labor at about seven dollars a week, and the 
farm proprietor must bein clover! But heisn’t. We have 
not only his own eloquent testimony to the contrary but 
the testimony of trustworthy independent witnesses. Un- 
doubtedly grain raising in Great Britain yields very little 
or no profit at present. There is an extensive literature on 
the subject, and a good deal of it reads like an echo from 
home. In the background there is the same price inflation 
and collapse. 

War, of course, sent prices skyward. Just as with us, 
prices kept up during the postwar boom. In September, 
1920, the price of all agricultural products taken together 
showed an increase of 202 per cent over the prewar level. 
Then came the world-wide slump. Two years later the per 
cent of increase over the prewar level had shrunk from 202 
to 57. Afflicted English farmers did not even have the 
consolation of blaming it on Wall Street. 

But a great fall in the price of farm products was by no 
means the whole of their trouble. Just as with us, very 
high prices in the last years of the war and in the postwar 
boom brought a large rise in the price of farm lands and a 
scramble to buy. In the last years of the war the British 
Government guaranteed the price of wheat, as our Goy- 
ernment did, in order to stimulate production. Agricul- 
tural prosperity seemed a certainty. Farmers who had 
long held their land as tenants were inspired to become 
owners. Many landlords, pinched by income and inheri- 
tance taxes, were willing to sell. 

In that rosy period credit was as easy in England as in 

the United States. Even the commercial banks lent 
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greeting some crépe-draped cousins who’d come on, 

I rehearsed my speech, meeting the curious diffi- 
culty I always encounter in framing similar pronounce- 
ments. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do, Jane, I’d be only too 
glad ——” 

That wouldn’t do at all. 

Glad? How utterly out of the spirit of such an occasion! 

‘Tf there’s anything I can do, Jane, it will make me very 
happy ‘ 

The same fault. Of course, it wouldn’t make me happy. 
So far as Jane was supposed to know, I should be definitely 
saddened for some time to come; 
and being a person who prefers 
no word to one not eminently cor- 
rect, I had almost decided on an 
elliptical, ‘If there’s anything I 
can do, Jane ——”’ filled out with 
a facial expression denoting a 
wealth of very beautiful sym- 
pathy, when Jane turned, and I 
found, as I so often do, the per- 
fect phrase on the tip of my 
tongue. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do, 
Jane, you'll call on me, won’t you? 
Ill feel it’s a privilege.”’ 

I have rarely been more sur- 
prised than I was with Jane’s an- 
swer. 

“There is something, Henry. 
Come back when I can see you 
alone, will you?”’ 

The idea of Jane’s needing help 
was fantastic. She’d known what 
she wanted, and exactly how to 
get it alone and unaided, since the 
days when what she wanted was 
to take my miniature motor car 
apart instead of letting me ride in 
it, and her method was tying my 
hands and feet and gagging me in 
an empty box stall on the pretext 
of playing robbers. 

“After the funeral?’ I asked. 

“Yes. About six tonight, if that 
isn’t too inconvenient for you.” 

It pleases Jane to regard my life 
as a series of very silly formalities 
to which I attach great impor- 
tance. 

“Entirely convenient,” I felt 
myself justified in retorting. ‘I 
dine at a civilized hour.” 

“Didn’t know how long it took 
you to do your hair,’”’ Jane an- 
swered with a grin, which I 
couldn’t help considering very 
much out of place, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Don’t look shocked,’”’ she added. ‘You see, 
mamma and I loved each other so much I don’t 
have to pretend. I’m honestly glad. She suf- 
fered like sixty.” 

But Jane’s honest, square face contradicted those words 
by breaking, for an instant, into a tortured look like a 
man’s when he chokes back tears distasteful to him. 

“About six then,” I said hastily; and I so hated the 
spectacle of Jane almost beaten by her grief that I failed 


\ , J HILE [ stood waiting for Jane Coggeshall to finish 


myself at that penultimate moment by adding, “I’ll be 


delighted.” 

Not that Jane noticed it. 

“Thanks,” she answered. ‘See you then.” 

I went through the gigantic hall and down the long flight 
of steps from the front door, wondering what would be- 
come of the house. Jane wouldn’t want it, of course. She 
hated being bothered with possessions. Probably her 
mother had disposed of it in some appropriate, businesslike 
way. 

It occurred to me that very few women of seventy-odd 
could arrange in their wills for the home of a lifetime to 
be sold or turned into an institution with as few qualms. 

Female creatures of pure reason, both Jane and her 
mother! What monsters they were, in a way! : 

With that thought, I dismissed the Coggeshalls from 
my mind in favor of a very pleasant morning’s cribbage at 
the club. I took up cribbage my last birthday, which was 
my twenty-eighth. I find that it and ‘the good old- 
gentlemanly vice of avarice” with which I was born are 
quite enough of a career for the declining years of a person 
with as many social duties as I have. 
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The funeral, which was perfectly public, was very small; 
but I will say that if Jane had prepared with a magnifying 
glass a list of those to be admitted, it couldn’t have been 
more distinguished. I always say there’s nothing like a 
funeral of one of the real people to bring out the old fami- 
lies. Mrs. Horace Lauterback was the only nouvelle who’d 
been clever enough to come, and she looked so pleased 
with herself I thought she might break into song at any 
moment. 

At six o’clock I re-presented myself at the Coggeshall 
door. Everything was in order again and looked as home- 
like as ever, which is to say exactly as homelike as the re- 
ception room of a prosperous hospital. 


“Oh, I Didn’t Mean 
That, Henry!’’ She 
Cried; But I Was Furious 


Jane came in, in the clothes she’d worn all day; square- 
toed boots, and a tailleur which I haven’t a doubt was 
from some excellent place, but which she might have 
pulled from a pile in a bargain basement for all the style 
it had. 

“Well, my dear ” T greeted her. 

“Henry,” she said abruptly, ‘‘toward the end mamma 
must have been crazy.” 

Of course, anyone would have been pleased with such an 
opening. ‘“‘Nonsense!” I told her. “There never was 
a saner woman on earth.” 

I could see Mrs. Coggeshall as I’d seen her last, shrewd 
and literal and alert. An invalid and in considerable pain, 
she yet had a tip on the market for me which she’d worked 
out from her reading, and which developed as she said it 
would to the very quarter of a point. 

“Mrs. Coggeshall,”’ I asked her, amused by her canniness 
into impertinence, ‘“‘have you ever had a loss?” 

“Never!” she answered, and her eyes shone with tri- 
umph; then she amended, for the sake of strict accuracy— 
“never with an investment. I was once fooled into trusting 
a rogue.” edd stov’ 
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She elaborated on theincident, which had gall | 
about which I could, for certain reasons, be | 
sympathetic. 

“She was just about as insane as you are, Jan, 
“In fact I must admit that her interests seem a_ 
more explicable to me.”’ | 

The passion for experimental science which h. 
the great one in Jane’s life has always irritat 
tensely. ; | 

That an heiress—really one can say without | 
a great heiress, and my lifelong neighbor and 
should react to test tubes and cultures of bacilli, 
mal girl does to orchids and yachting parties 
little gratuitous of fate. 5 

The thought of Jane now, settling down wi 
millions or so to build laboratories and end 
universities and undoubtedly do nothing but 
money, had actually kept me awake last night, 
of thing is so useless. ‘ 

““That’s what I would have said,” Jane re 
would have been wrong. I’ve read mamma’s 

She’d been disinherited! Jane wasn’t goin 
laboratories. In spite of all my rather habitue 
for her, I felt a real swell of satisfaction in my hea 
was a chance that that money was going to by. 

beauty or joy or something else imy 
last. That was what popped into | 
“How did she leave it?” I aske 
From her expression I knew that, 
for the first and only time in her life 
actually looking forward to the 
effect of a statement she was about 

“She left one hundi 
sand dollars to Albert } 

“‘Jane,’”’ I cried, ‘“‘you 
your mind! You read it 

“T wanted to know h| 
take it, because you're s | 
You'll think just what | 
will.” 

“Take it! Idon’t tak| 
I don’t believe it.” — 

“Don’t be silly. I 
Tashman construe t! 
That’s just what it says 

“Are you going to b: 

“Of course I’m not. 
mamma’s money.” | | 

In justice to Jane’s in} 
will say that had the am¢| 
the whole five million, 
the decision meant thats 
to live practically with 
mate contact with the } 
cinating germs for the r 
days, Jane’s answer ¥ 
been the same. * 

“But. you see I’m rij| 
pursued. ‘Your astoi! 
proves it. She must h 
crazy, Henry. You knov 
felt about Albert a 

“T thought I did,” Is 

It was Albert Fleming 
cheated Mrs. Coggeshall 
forgivable once, andI 
said she felt just as ten 
ward him as an injure 
does to his transgressor. 
I imagine that an elephar 
hopes that some day he will be able to stretch out | 
and end his grudge with.a scrunch, whereas Mrs. | 
hall had no such illusions. pb 

Albert Fleming had been a newcomer to the ¢ 
with an interesting pallor and sad pale-blue ey’ 
slightly clerical air. He’d wanted a start, a fre 
for he must have been forty. He’d been a little tr 
in his anxiety to make good, to prove himself. — 

Mrs. Coggeshall had gone on his notes. Ev; 
went on Albert Fleming’s notes sooner or later, anc 
really been fortunate in that her turn came before 
realized the selling power of his personality to a FP 
her means. ; | 

He had hinted at persecutions in his past, in H 
from which he came; but with the magic of whicl 
master he had so maneuvered Mrs. Coggeshall ‘§ 
didn’t make inquiries till her signature was give! 
she resented it! Or, at least, how I thought she hi 
fact that the city’s hardest-headed business men sh‘ 
misery of that identical irritation had seemed to 
comfort to her whatever. 
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{NDAY April 10, 186— 
iy granmother lerned 

“ae to say how plesant is 

elay nite when i have tride all the weak to be good. 
| ennyone thinks last nite was plesant when me and 
a wirked our heads off piling up boans to put into 
4 and then have sumbody elce come along and taik 
nand then be scat to deth becaus he expects a polise- 
no arest him and drag him off by the gnap of the neck 
a3 he has bought a lot of things whitch he aint got 
ant pay for but he has got to ennyway whether he 
not, then i gess he had better try it. 

‘ought i shood never get to sleap last nite becaus i 
@d to hear the doorbell ring and have old Mizery 
f1 come in and snaik me out. twict the doorbell rung 
pee breeth and my hart beat like a snair drum 
| was only old Nat Shute the first time and sumbody 
sae 2th time whitch wanted to sell sumthing so when 
‘ne oh clock bell rung it was my tirn to taik my bath 


tb in the kichen and i done it. i most always hates to. 


: bath but this time i was glad to because i gnew that 
cseman woodent snaik me throug town without enny 
ion for he wood be jest as mutch to blaim as if he went 
1 the street without enny close on himself. i lerned 
this way. once when me and Pewt and Beany was 
'g fun in my barn one hot day without enny close on 
(ting water on eech other with a big pop- 

t we pushed Beany out and locked the door 

ld Beany had to go home acrost the street 

tut ennything on but some burdock leeves he 

See up by the side of the barn. well Beanys 

*¥ come over and told my 

at about it and that nite 
> father come home i got a 
‘€ and after father had 
(.me he told me i was lucky 
° get arested and sent to 
i indesent xposure. i sed 
(nt do it, it was Beany and 
qd no it was me and not 
7. 80 i desided i was safe 
isnite. andiam safe today 
isitissunday. soiam going 
‘ve as mutch fun as enny 
-can have sunday whitch 
inutch, =~ 

tril 11, 186— school today. 
asted me if i was sick. 


| pertended he was all rite 
| know he Was as scat as me. 
oe 


While I Was Waiting for Bat I See 
Old Swane the Poliseman Coming 


Sil. 


\ 


y Hlenry 


Oo 
ILLUSTRATED LESLIE TURNER 
iaint been arested yet. 
evry time the bellrung 


She Told My Fortune for 
$.0S Cents and She Sed 
I Wood be Very Ritch if 
I Dident Get Hanged 


tonitei gumped about 
a yard. 

April 12, 186—i 
aint arested yet buti 
gumped so tonite ev- 
rytime the doorbell 
rung that mother and 
aunt Sarah think i 
am going to have the 
saint Vitus dance. 

April 18, 186— to- 
day was the 18nd, i 
thougt sure i’d be 
arested, but i wasnt. 
mother sent me down 
town for a new wash 
boiler and told me i 
cood go eether to old 
Getchells or Kelley 
and Gardners. gosh 
that dident maik 
enny differance be- 
caus i dident dass to 
go to eether place so i 
got Bat Toomy to go 
down with me and 
when i got round the 
corner i give him the 
money and told him 
to by the wash boiler 
and bring it to me. so 
he done it and then i 
give him .05 cents of 
my own. tonite i 
gumped wirse than ever. mother says i augt to have a 
tonick, so she give me sum wirmwood. gosh it was wirse 
than when you get a peace of salaratus from a biskit way 
up in the corner of your mouth under your ear, a hun- 
dred times wirse. 

April 14, 186— i aint been arested yet. this morning 
mother sent me down to Lane and Rollins store for sum 
paper. soi got Bat Toomy and gave him the money and he 
got it for me. while i was waiting for Bat i see old Swane 
the poliseman coming. irun in behine docter Perrys house 
and wached him until he went up Front street and then 
i come out. i dident have enny money to pay Bat but he 
took a slingshot for his pay. it was the best one i had. 
i gumped sum more tonite. 

April 15, 186— i am wondering whitch poliseman will 
get me. i hoap it will be old Kize for he is the best natured. 
i aint been arested yet neether has Pewt. 

April 16, 186— mother says 
they is a grate change in me for 
the better. she says i am willing 
to stay to home and wirk and this 
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is the ferst time she ever gnew me to be that. father 

he sed whenever i was good i was eether sick or triing 

to play sum tric on sumbody. today i had to go 

down to old Getchells for a sad ion. Huh i wood 

like to know what a old ion has to be sad about. if 
it was in my place xpecting to be arested evry minit it 
wood have sum reeson to be sad. ennyway that was what 
mother sent me for. soi got Bat again and give him the 
money and he got the ion for me. this time i dident have 
enny money and i give him a dozen sweet firn segars. i 
aint been arested yet. neether has Pewt. 

April 17, 186— it is bully to have it sunday and to know 
that you wont be arested for at leest one day. even church 
seemed good. the minister read the wicked flea where no 
man persuith. i thougt i gess if old mister minister was in 
my place he wood know better. then afterwerds he read 
wo to him from whom the offense comith. so i gess he had 
it rite. ennyway it wont come befoar tomorrow. it has 
been a hel of a weak for me. 

Apr. 18, 186— this morning befoar school i had a verry 
narow escaip. i was going down Scenter street when i 
tirned the corner i run rite agenst old Swane coming the 
other way. irun rite agenst his stomack and before i cood 
gump out of the way he grabed me and sed why dont you 
look where you are going and he give me a shake that 
neerly ratled my teeth out. i gess if i hadent had so mutch 
xperiance with old Francis in school my head wood have 
snaped off. i coodent say a word but holler ow ow as loud 
as icood and he gave me a sling and i went most across the 
road and i tell youi hipered for home. asi tirned the corner 
i looked back to see if he was coming. he had his foot up in 
both hands and was hoping round on the other swaring 
offally, i gess i must have steped on his corns. that was the 
ferst time i ever steped on a polisemans corns. i shall not 
do it again if i can help it. 

April 19, 186— one moar weak like the last and i shall 
be a manioc. i sumtimes think it will be better to be 
arested and have it over. i wonder if they wood put me in 
a sell. Whacker Chadwick droped a book in school today 
and i gumped neerly over my desk and got licked for it. 
old Francis sed i done it purpose. 

April 20, 186— Tonite there was a minstril show in the 
town hall and a band plaid befoar the show. istaid to home 
and father and mother desided it was time to call the 
docter. father sed there was sumthing serius rong with me 
and it had got to be looked into. so he sed he wood go 
down to the post office and wood bring the docter back 
with him. so when he come back he had forgot the docter 
because old Getchell and old Lane and Rollins had sent 
him bills for the paper and the sad ion and the washboiler 
that i had give the money to Bat Toomy to pay for. 

well mother had told father they was pade for and when 
he got them bills he come home roaring. mother told him 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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“Once When the Rains Were Bad I Waded in From Goulds With Water Up to My Waist and a Sack of Irish Potatoes on My Shoulder’? 


road took all his attention, because he had no idea 

what to say to a woman whose son has just been 
hanged. She sat like a stone beside him in the front seat 
of the car. Out of the corner of his eye he could see her 
cheap black skirt covering her bony knees and the worn 
toes of her shoes to which still clung some particles of sand 
from around Joe McDevitt’s grave. The heavy black veil 
which muffled her hat and her face gave off the acid smell 
of black dye. Her hands in black cotton gloves with flabby 
tips that were too long for her fumbled with a clean folded 
handkerchief in her lap. 

All around them the white brilliance of the Florida 
noon poured down upon the uneven road from the burial 
place, caught on the bright spear points of palmettos and 
struck into nakedness the shabby houses among stumps of 
pine trees of this outskirt of Miami. The light and the 
hot wind seemed whiter and hotter for the figure of Sarah 
MeDevitt in her mourning. 

It was Jack Kelley, the man who had turned state’s 
evidence on the Pardee gang case, who had told Larry he 
would loan him an: automobile if he would take Sarah 
McDevitt home. It was the same Jack Kelley who had 
started the fund to provide Joe McDevitt’s body with 
decent burial. He had seen to it that his own figure had 
a prominent place in the newspaper photographs of the 
grave, which next morning would assure all Dade County 
that the Pardee gang, including the McDevitts, was at 
last broken up, either by being driven from Florida or do- 
ing endless terms in prison camps, like George McDevitt; 
or like Joe here, made safe for Southern progress with a 
stretch of rope, a pine coffin and a few feet of Florida marl. 

“Go on now,” Jack Kelley had said, pushing at Larry 
with large, firm pushes. ‘‘There’s a story in Sarah Mc- 
Devitt yet. The last of her boys gone and she going home 
to sit and listen to her pine trees, see? A nice little front- 
page story, see? And you might just mention the canned 
goods I’ve put in the back of the car for her. Enough to 
last her a month. Here you are, Sarah McDevitt. Larry 
Gibbs will take you home, see?”’ 

Larry wondered miserably if she were crying in behind 
that stuffy veil. He had not seen her face yet. He had 
never seen her before. 

She had not come to the trial, although he wondered a 
little why Joe McDevitt’s lawyer had not brought her in 
for her effect on the jury. He thought of Joe McDevitt 
as he had been then, lounging, copper-haired, a sleek 
reddish animal, his veins crammed with healthy life. He 
had not shown much interest even when the facts about 
the bank robbery and the cashier’s death were made 
damningly evident. 

Now Joe McDevitt was dead. It had made a tremen- 
dous impression on Larry. It was his first big court case 
since he had been on the paper. He had written home 
to his mother that he was seeing the real bedrock of life 
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at last. He pictured his mother reading it in her break- 
fast room in Brookline, turning the pages of his letter with 
that little look of amused horror on her distinguished face. 
She would hope he would not be obliged to come in close 
contact with miserable creatures in jails. 

He had written with affected carelessness about inter- 
viewing McDevitt the man-killer, but secretly he was 
thankful that he had not had to cover the hanging this 
morning. The other court reporter had done that. But this 
business of taking home the mother was almost as bad. It 
made him feel perfectly rotten. She was so quiet. 

“That road,”’ she said to him suddenly, and he flushed 
and jerked the car around on the way she had pointed. He 
was taken completely by surprise that her voice could be 
so clear and firm. 

“This is—this is the Larkins Road, isn’t it?’’ he asked 
hastily to prevent the silence from forming again. “I 
didn’t know it was surfaced yet.” 

But she said nothing, and he continued to stare forward 
at the road paralleling the shine of tracks, the shine and 
glitter of palmettos on the other side. The sky ahead was 
steely and remote, and it made his eyes ache. A corner of 
her veil snapped outside the car. Every once in so often 
her hat joggled forward over her forehead and she pushed 
it back and wiped her face with the wad of her handker- 
chief. He was somehow sure that it was not tears she 
wiped. 

He turned to ask her if she would not like to have him 
stop somewhere and get her a glass of water, and saw for 
the first time that her skin was pale and clammy with 
heat. Her mouth, with the deep soft wrinkles on it of an 
old woman, was half open and panting. But as he spoke 
she closed her lips in a tight line and looked at him straight 
out of faded gray eyes within faded lashes. There was 
nothing feeble in her glance. She pulled off her hat ab- 
ruptly and her thin gray hair blew against the brown skin 
of her forehead. 

When they had passed by the stores and railway station 
of Larkins she began slowly to take off her black gloves. 
She rolled them into hard balls, working and working at 
them sightlessly until he thought she would never let them 
alone. Her hands were curiously like the look in her eyes, 
vigorous in spite of the blotched brown skin stretched over 
the large-boned knuckles. 

“What did Jack Kelley think he was going to get out of 
sending me home with a lot of canned goods?”’ she asked 
suddenly. 

“Why—I don’t know,” Larry said. “‘He—I think he 
was just—I mean I imagine he wanted to show you he was 
sorry that you—that your ——” 

“Huh!” she said, and her voice was dryly deliberate. 
“Any time Jack Kelley spends money you can bet he 
knows right well where he’s going to get something for it. 
I guess maybe he figured you’d put something in the paper 
about it.” 
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Larry was always sharply conscious when his | 
reddened. “But, Mrs. McDevitt, I wouldn’t w) 
thing you wouldn’t want me to write. I | 

*T could tell you to write something Jacl 
wouldn’t want you to write, about the time he tr 
me out of my homestead. I guess he wouldn’t 1 
much.” 

“When was that?” Larry leaped eagerly to the 
He felt easier, now that she was talking. The onh 
strain of which he was aware was the slow dry 
talked, as if her tongue were swollen and sticky. 
about that, won’t you?” | 

“‘Oh—it wasn’t much. Nothing to put in the p’ 
just wasn’t so smart’s he thought he was. It was 
about two years after I come down on my land h 
Devitt’s mother up in Vermont wrote me that Gi 
awful sick. I’d been working in Miami, waiting 
like I did in the six months they let you live 
homestead, and it was time J went back on it, | 
permission from the land agent to leave long eno’ 
north and look after my children. | 

“In Jacksonville I met this Jack Kelley betwee 
that I’d seen coming into the restaurant time al 
and the minute he saw me he knew I was suppo; 
on my land. ‘Well, Sarah McDevitt,’ he says to 
the pineland was too much for you, was it?’ 

““* When you see me giving up my pineland you 
it yourself, Jack Kelley,’ I says to him, and thi 
more of it. But don’t you believe it but that ma 
right around and come back to Miami and startec 
counterclaim against my property. And now het 
can fool me with canned goods. Jack Kelley. H 

“But he didn’t get your land, did he?” 

“Of course he didn’t, the big fool. He didn’ 
chance. I had my permission right enough, and 
after he’d filed the claim he come down to look atn 
and a good neighbor of mine that see him coming 
a six-shooter in the air, and he said Jack Kelley r 
whitehead. And.up in Miami Mr. Barnes that ov 
restaurant told me he’d go to court himself to sé 
my place. He said Jack Kelley’d ought to be ru 
the county for trying to take a woman’s land f: 

I don’t mean you should put that in the paper, t 

Larry pondered regretfully the news value of th 
But she was quite right that he couldn’t print 
paper wouldn’t stand for it, and besides it was lil 

They were running past pineland now, and hi 
and stared at the passing ranks. They were like 
trees he had ever seen in his life, these Caribbe 
Their high bare trunks, set among palmetto fi 
softened all the ground beneath them, rose up sO 
road that he could see the soft flakes of color 
scaly bark, red and brown and cream, as if patted 
a thick brush. Their high tops mingled gr: 
branches, twisted and distorted as if by great \ 


> | 


ie 


hing stern and implacable in their own natures. 
jong green needles were scant, letting the sky 
gh. They were strange trees, strange but beautiful. 
Lae in of the sun penetrated through their endless 
al i in a swimming mist of light. They were endlessly 
_ endlessly monotonous, and yet with an endless 
» and variety. 
sry tree held its own twist and pattern; every tree, 
»to the distant intermingled brown of trunks too far 
» to distinguish, was infinitely itself. Sometimes the 
oods came so near the road he could smell their 
resinous breath. Sometimes they retreated like a 
esmoky, green-frothed wall beyond house lots and 
fruit groves or open swales of saw grass or beyond 
1d fields where raw stumps of those already destroyed 
‘amid the blackness of a recent burning. Against 
orizon their ranks rushed cometlike and immobile 
the untouched west. He felt the comprehension of 
‘growing upon him—the silence of their trunks, the 
‘ness of their tossed branches, the virginity of their 
d places, in retreat before the surfaced roads and 
stations, the barbecue stands and signboards of the 
lorida. 
hey’re wonderful, aren’t they, the pines?’’ he said 
‘tly. “‘There’s something beautiful and fresh about 
| different from any trees I’ve ever seen.” 
Je woman beside him took a great deep breath, as if 
«he said had released something in her. 
“remember the first time I went to see my place,’’ she 
¢ “Twenty years ago. In those days the nearest road 
six miles away. You could take a horse and carriage 
7 Miami to a place near Goulds where the road 
athed. Then you’d have to walk across country to 
2 my land began. It wasn’t my land then, though. 
«land agent had it surveyed and told me where the 
udary stob was. The palmetto was deeper than it is 
ybut I was younger and nothing was too much for me. 
| Td walked a ways through the palmetto under those 
and come to the place where they said would be good 
bedi, I just stood still and listened, I don’t know 
yong. It was so still you could hear little noises a long 
4 off, like a bird rustling up on a branch or an insect 
2ng. 
“he tops of the trees were higher up than these here, 
Chey didn’t move any. The light was all soft and kind 
light, and yet green and dim too. Those trees were 
eiuietest things I ever see. It did you good just to 
shem so quiet, as if you’d come to the place where 
erthing began. I couldn’t hardly believe there was 
is outside where people were afraid and 
ned. I just—I tell you I just started 
yg, but not to hurt. I never was one for 
y g, but this was just good easy tears, the 
“you cry when you’re so happy you don’t 
lve it’s true.” 
Irry hardly dared to speak, keeping his 
ns tight on the wheel and his eyes on the 
a. Yet when she continued to maintain 
eilence into which she had fallen he ven- 
, “What made you come down here 
jesteading in the first place, Mrs. Mc- 
att?” 
“ wasin the freeze years ago, up in Orange 
yity.” Herreply came with a little effort, 
‘{ she had lost her present self in a 
aly dark-haired 
an, wiping her 
7s all alone 
nig silent acres 
ineland. ‘Eh, 
v” she sighed. 
lat was .a long 
2. McDevitt 
ht an orange 
ce and we were 
): out.” 
pel me about 
" * Larry in- 
od. Presently 
went on speak- 
with her chin 
ier breast and 
byes staring for- 
1 at the road 


(usty palmettos, 
few pines, half 
s with patent- 
icine signs 
ed to them, 
followed this 
of the road. 
talked as if it 
ve aS easy as 
iKing—easier, 


“McDevitt would have it that we mustn’t sell the 
oranges until the season was later and the prices better, 
although I told him to sell. The fruit was coloring wonder- 
ful that winter. ’Ninety-four and five. In those days in 
Orange County the orange trees were tall and dark and 
glossy, on strong thick trunks. When you walked in an 
orange grove the dark leaves met overhead and you walked 
on bare brown earth in a kind of solid shadow, not like 
the pines that strain the light through clear and airy. Up 
in the dark branches you could see the oranges in clusters, 
growing gold color like there was sun on them. I never saw 
fruit like ours that winter. It seemed like the branches 
would break withit. Then came the big freeze. There never 
was one like it before and there never has been since. 

“That. was about the last difference McDevitt and I 
had.”’ Larry felt a pricking in the back of his neck at the 
even depth of hatred in her voice, the first naked emotion 
she had shown. “‘He was a smooth one, a smooth, smiling, 
hateful man, with easy ways and eyes boring in for the 
weak place in you. It was what made him furious, not 
finding mine. ‘I’ll be stronger than you are,’ I’d say to 
myself often and often. ‘And stiller and more of a man. 
You see if I won’t.’ That was even as soon as after George 
was born. I’d grit my teeth and bear that look in his eyes 
until he’d fling off and leave me a week or two for spite. 
We come down to Orange County from Vermont state, 
where his mother was. He got this orange grove with 
money my own mother left me, but I knew he’d never be 
one for holding it. So I held it.” 

The car dipped and rose on the swinging levels of the 
road. The sun was beginning to crawl down from its zenith 
and the burning white of the sky was turning a faint 
flower-petal blue. The wind from the invisible sea to 
eastward came to them in steady, freshening gusts. 

“Turn here,’ she 
said. ‘That winter he 
hada great beard that 
was the color of the 
oranges, and he’d sit 
around barefooted on 
the porch of the shack 
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we had and comb it. Joe was—Joe was a year old then.” 
Her tongue thickened as she spoke the name for the first 
time. Larry heard the sticky parting of her lips. The car 
was running almost silently on a dirt road in the shadow 
of pines that seemed stronger and more dense than those 
by the main highway. 

“T was athick stumpy woman then, and the heat behind 
all those trees there in the middle of Florida was like a 
tight hand over your lungs. But I’d leave the baby and 
little George on a mattress in the breeze-way between the 
two rooms of the house and go out: to see that the nigras 
were working. McDevitt wouldn’t ever. He’d sit there 
smiling, with those eyes over his beard and never sweated. 
The heat was terrible. That’s what made the fruit ripen 
early. I was wild with nerves at it, but I wouldn’t let 
MeDevitt know. Only when he come home from Orlando 
and said he’d got an offer to sell the crop on the trees for 
ten thousand, only he’d decided not to, that night I had 
to go out and walk up and down the road that had a place 
where there wasn’t any orange trees. That night I thought 
I’d choke with orange trees. 

“Up around the house the shadow of them was black 
and thick, and the smell of the new bloom that was coming 
here and there up among the yellowing fruit sickened 
you. There was a starlight that fell wet and glittery like 
knives on the leaf edges. The next day McDevitt went 
off somewhere to spite me because I wanted him to sell, 
and left me alone. I’d never let him guess how afraid I was 
to be alone. I guess that’s why I married him when he 
come along when ma died. Or-maybe he guessed and 
thought I’d beg him to take me away. 

“He would have liked me to beg him to. But I never 
let on that my knees were like string to see him go. He 
turned at the gate and smiled at me over that orange- 
colored beard with his stone-white teeth and his eyes that 
were like wires boring into you, and I shut my mouth tight 
and let him look. So he stopped smiling and went, and I 
was there with the two children and four nigras living 
down a ways in a shack in the grove, and the days got hot- 
ter. I would of sold the crop, only I couldn’t find the man 
that made the offer. But everybody in Orlando, at the 
bank and everywhere, said to hold 
on, because prices were going up. 
Then one day it begun to get cold. 

“Tt came on in the morning, and 
by afternoon it was so cold the chil- 
dren shivered, and I had to put two- 
three extra shirts on them. In all the 
groves up and down the road they be- 
gan to light fire pots and start bon- 
fires to keep the oranges from feeling 
it. You could smell the smoke and the 
blossoms in the chilly air. The sky 
was heavy and gray-looking and there 
wasn’t any wind, and the smoke 
drifted and hung be- 
tween the long dark 
rows of trees. But 
still it kept getting 
colder. Late that 
afternoon I went out 
and stopped the 
nigras from lighting 
any more fire pots. 
I could see it wasn’t 
going to do any 
good. I told them to 
cut down a couple 
of old trees to keep 
themselves warm in 
their houses that 
night and had them 
bring me some of the 
wood too. 

“Then it got dark 
sudden and I gave 
the children some 
bread and milk and 
put them to bed with 
all the bedclothes 
over them, and I 
put a shawl around 
my knees and one 
over my shoulders 
and sat close to the 
stove and fed it with 


orange wood. All 
“all I Res night long I sat there 
member Was and it kept getting 
the Heat on colder. About mid- 
ss Faceanda night I could tell it 
Ln aOP Wilds was freezing outside, 


ness in Me to 
Get That 
Fire Qut, No 
Matter What 
Happened or 
What it Cost’’ 


because the trees be- 
gun to crack and 
snap. Then pretty 
soon you could hear 
(Continued on 
Page 115) 
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This Rumor About Who They Was Related to Must Have Spread All Quer the Place 


T’S a gift, I expect—this trick of stagin’ a come- 
i| back when they’ve got you listed as down and all 

but out. Uh-huh. Iwasdown allright. Can you 
picture Rusty Gillan drivin’ a yeast cart? And if it 
wasn’t for puttin’ a strain on the projector I could 
whisper that this wasn’t the bottom of the chute either. 
I was climbin’ up when I got put on the yeast route. But 
before that I sure had hit some rough spots. 

How come? Well, suppose we don’t go over all the de- 
tails. But it all started from what was meant to be a quiet 
little joy ride—just two couples, includin’ Mr. Rickey 
Welsh and the pair of janes from the Kelvin House—which 
develops into a wild night, endin’ in a big crash. Say, you 
wouldn’t think you could dig up such speedy parties in one 
of them Middle West curfew burgs, would you? Honest, 
when I first found myself stuck there, drivin’ for this horse- 
faced old guy who was president of the First National 
Bank and deacon in the church, I got a close-up of myself, 
after a few years of that, wearin’ three-cornered patches of 
ginger-tinted whiskers in front of my ears. Anyway, for 
the first few weeks my most reckless act was when I lured 
the Swede second maid to a picture show and tried to fill 
her up on nut sundaes afterward. Then I meets up with 
this Rickey bird, who distributes for a towel-supply firm 
all day and shoots Kelly pool every night. 

He’s one of these funny-faced fatties, Rickey is, with a 
nose that looks like he’d tried to stop a trolley car with it, 
and no more neck than an egg; but for all that, he’s a hot 
sport after dark and a reg’lar sheik with the girls. It was 
him who arranged the excursion to Pleasure Park and 
dated up these frisky dames from the dinin’ room. All I 
supplied was the deacon’s limousine and the cash to finance 
the party. Oh, yes, it was Rickey who brought along the 
so-called Scotch. Say, they don’t care what they put a 
label on nowadays, do they? I had two nips of the stuff 
and I felt like I’d swallowed the business end of a high- 
voltage wire. The others finished the quart, so it’s no 
wonder there was trouble on the dance floor or that I 
couldn’t get ’em started for home until two A.M. 

Even at that,-we’d come out of it with no more’n a few 
headaches if this Gladys girl hadn’t got so blamed affec- 
tionate just as I was swingin’ around a road roller parked 
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at one side of the highway. I wasn’t hittin’ it up at the 
time, either, not over thirty-five, and I’d seen the red 
lantern as we rounded the curve. But with a fuzzy 
bobbed female givin’ me the tackle just then, how was 
I to do any expert steerin’? I didn’t. And them asphalt 
smoothers are built some substantial. 

Well, after I’d come to and plucked a piece of windshield 
out of my face and found that the others was all right ex- 
cept for a bone here and there, I took one look at what was 
left of the limousine, tore up my license card and limped 
away from the scene without sayin’ any farewells or leavin’ 
a forwardin’ address. A few miles up the road I picked a 
cozy spot under a bridge, slept until sunrise, washed up, 
got a hitch on a gas truck, caught a local bound north, and 
finally landed in the capital city of a different state. Nice, 
pleasant, busy little burg it was too. Fine park about the 
capitol. But them iron benches was hard to sleep on and 
them jay cops was too fond of playin’ alarm clocks. 

’Course, I rustled a job before the week was out. They 
always need a night washer at any garage. You don’t 
have to show references or a letter from your pastor to get 
taken on, either. But how they pile the work on you and 
what a slim wad you’re handed on Saturdays! I was 
rapidly gettin’ into the feather-bantam class when I copped 
this place as pilot of the yeast cart out of the want ads. 
And maybe it didn’t seem good to get into the traffic 
again, even if the little red bus they gave me wasn’t much 
bigger’n a roller skate and wouldn’t hit on four unless you 
had her wide open. After I got the hang of handlin’ this 
antique lizzie, though, no customer ever missed gettin’ his 
box of yeast cakes on time. But I discovered that my pay 
wasn’t self-raisin’ or otherwise, and I begun scoutin’ 
around for a private snap. 

I might not have landed one so quick if it hadn’t been 
for Heinie Lunn misjudgin’ the worth of a full on aces. 
He’d strayed into our reg’lar week-end poker session in the 
back room of Tony’s smoke shop and for a while there he 
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was simply shot with luck. A big bony hulk 
with little pig eyes and a face that might h: 
hand-hewed in the dark. Also he’d called me 
of times when I was tryin’ to steal a pot on be 
ace high and he was feelin’ rich and rabbit 
Anyway, he still had a stack of velvet when we sti 
last round. 35 
We was playin’ dealer’s choice and the ante I 
urged up from a quarter limit to anything you cou 
toward the middle, the pikers havin’ dropped out 
Heinie’s deal and he named turney-turney with — 
eyed jacks wild, a favorite of his. Well, he gets o 
first crack out of the box and keeps it down, hel] 
two tens. But the third card he slips me is the ot 
sided gent, which goes simply elegant with the 
queens I has faced. ’Course, he backs his three te’ 
and I trails along. Between us we raised ima 


man, so on the fourth deal there was only him 
take cards. I gets another queen, while Heinie 
ace. .P 
This time I did ‘the boostin’, but even with 
ladies showin’, Heinie keeps right with me, hoping’ 
his thirty miles. The pot gets good and fat. Th 
the last throw and I calls for it face up. It’s the 
clubs. Heinie slips his off nervous, but drops 1) 
satisfied grunt. It’s the ace of spades. : 
‘I expect he figures I’m runnin’ another bluff on 
ecard, for he sure does come back at me stiff, pus 
stack of blues to say that his ace full is eleg: 
around a minute, and then bumps the bid with allt 
I had left, which gets Heinie scratchin’ his ear. — 
decision, though, is that I’m tryin’ my old game: 

three skirts is the best I can show. He bets his. 
to raise. | 
“Covered and then a sawbuck,” says I, digg 
only twenty and tossin’ it on the pile. : 
more’n Heinie has in his jeans, but he 
in’ his wrist watch and asks if that’ll do f 
with me,” says I. ‘No clocks is worth a 
holdin’.”’ fr 
“Tic 


1 


“How about my job then?” asks Heinie. 
my job.” 
. . 


| 


Wil, I’d seen the sporty closed bus he’d been drivin’ 
town and I’d been itchin’ to get my hands on the 

of something like that. 

n you deliver the place?”’ I asks. 
“ure!” sayshe. ‘But I don’ t say you can make good.” 
iaat’s my gamble,” says I. “And you’ve bought your 
30a private view. Four typewriters, Heinie, countin’ 
syhnny in the hole. Well, well! So I’ve won me new 
and a new boss. Thanks, Heinie. I hope you ain’t 
riny fam’ly pet.” 
uh!” says he. ‘“‘You’re welcome to all the pettin’ 
»t from the Ickses. I'll take you round in the mornin’. 
% gonna quit ’em anyway.” 
Ai when I’m towed up to the side door of this classy 

sront residence and into the old English breakfast 
wy where Mr. Alvin Icks is allowin’ the butler to pour 
a second cup of coffee, I gets to wonderin’ whether 

2 is a good loser or a clever dodger; for it ain’t any 

joint he’s severin’ his connection with. No; every- 
n looks new and expensive, from the marble lawn 
main to the silver flower holder on the side of the fin- 
owl, as if the Icks motto was Money No Object. 
A yet this Mr. Icks himself ain’t such an imposin’ 
4, Kind of a peaked-nosed, round-shouldered, pasty- 
e gent, with a close-trimmed grayish mustache, thin 
rnd a nervous way of massagin’ his chin with his long 
is while he talks. He listens quiet enough while 
ie explains how he’s resignin’ on account of his 
jler-in-law’s offerin’ to take him into the delicatessen 


‘ou mean that wife of yours wouldn’t let you drive us 
other tour, don’t you?”’ asks Mr. Icks. 

(nie admits there might be something in that, too, but 
sts I might be just as good at that sort of work. 
yway,’ says Mr. Icks, “he couldn’t be much 

. You had a positive gift, Lunn, for landing us at the 
0 Photel at the wrong time.’’ Then he turns and looks 
yer casual, like he meant to make the best of a poor 
vin. “Oh, well, I suppose I might as well give you a 
<t, Gillan. But not in that costume. Mrs. Icks 
ul have a fit if she saw you driving her new limousine 
stharig. Here, take this order down to the Emporium 
rt ’em to give you something in a dark-gray whip- 

with cap to match.” 


i 
i 


siess and that he’s brought me around as a substitute. ” 


“And black leather leggins, and a few wing collars and 
some white madras ties, eh?”’ I hints. 

“Get anything,” says he, sort of weary, “that will help 
you to look less like a poor relation.” 

Which is just as soothin’ to me as a bee bite. Yet I holds 
in the quick comeback. 

“Yes, sir,” says I. “When I’m drivin’ private I always 
aim to do a smart turn-out. That’s what you want in a 
shuffer, ain’t it?” 


“It’s what we’ve never had,” says he. “I don’t know 


‘why, for other people seem to find drivers who don’t look 


as though they’d just been let out of jail or taken off gar- 
bage trucks. Perhaps you can fix yourself up neat, but I’ll 
have to see it to believe it. That’s all, Gillan. Be back 
here by 2:30.”’ And the next thing I know we’re eet out 
haughty by the butler. 

“Huh!” says I to Heinie. “I knew there was some ath 
in this. An old crab, eh?” 

Heinie grins. 

“You ain’t heard nothin’ yet,” says he. ‘‘ Wait until you 
get up against the missus. She’s got a tongue, that old 
dame has. Then there’s the young lady, Miss Mildred. 
She don’t say much, but she can make“you feel like you 
was dirt under her feet all right. They’re a sour bunch, the 
Ickses, and mighty rough on the help.”’ 

“New rich, ain’t they?’’ I asks. 

“Sure!” says Heinie. ‘‘Why, only six or eight years 
back they was livin’ in a two-fam’ly house on the other 
side of the railroad tracks and this Icks bird was mort- 
gaged to the ears, tryin’ to keep his little two-by-four 
fact’ry runnin’. My old man used to work there. Then 
all of a sudden he began to get his stuff on the market— 
composition-tile floorin’ of some kind—and things have 
been goin’ his way ever since. Cleaned up a million this 
last year, I hear, and I expect it’s gone to their heads; that 
and his bein’ put on the governor’s staff as a colonel. Say, 
you shoulda seen him when he was swellin’ round in his 
uniform! Oh, boy! And how sore he got at me because 
I’d never call him Colonel Icks! The old stiff! I wouldn’t 
humor him that much.” 

“Thanks for the tip, Heinie,’’ says I. 

Not that I meant to follow his line, for I don’t believe in 
swappin’ grouches with my boss. If you can’t stand ’em 
you can always quit; but the man who’s payin’ out his 
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good money has a right to buy something better’n surly 
looks. And I’d been too near the scrap heap to get choosy 
just then. My idea was to give the Ickses what they 
wanted, or as close as I could come to it. 

As a starter, I almost stood the Emporium’s alteration 
department on its head tryin’ to satisfy me with a shuffer’s 
outfit, and I spent the lunch hour showin’ two tailors how 
to get the right hip flare in the breeches and where to take 
in the side seams of the coat. 

““Tss it py a movie play you wear it yet?”’ asks one of ’em. 

“No, Dutchy,” says I. ‘‘But the order’s signed by one 
of your best customers, who’s also about the biggest plute 
in this town and the world’s worst crabber. So get it 
right.”’ 

He did. Anyhow, when I reports exactly at half-past 
two, and springs my snappy salute on Colonel Icks, I’m 
wearin’ a uniform that fits me like I’d been poured into it. 
’Course, my legs ain’t anything that would make the front 
row, but what there is of ’em is straight; and with the coat 
buttoned, I had a waistline like a flapper; and the low- 
visored cap covers most of my cinnamon-tinted thatch. I 
could see the whole effect was registerin’ with him, but he 


tries to hide it. 


“Best I could do in a few hours, colonel,’”’ says I. 

“Well, I’m glad I didn’t give you a week,” says he. 
“You look enough like something out of a musical-comedy 
chorus now. Hey, Myrtle, here’s the new chauffeur. Come 
see if he’ll do.” 

And what waddles in from the next room is a three- 
chinned old girl who’s built like the Rock of Gibraltar and 
owns the sleepiest pair of eyes I ever saw in a fat face. 
She’s got about as much expression as a squash pie, and if 
I hadn’t seen her movin’ I might have guessed she was 
takin’ her afternoon nap standin’ up. But for all the 
droopy lids, she’s doing no sleepwalkin’ act; not her. She 
squints at me while you could count twenty before she 
starts her slow drawl: 

“Of all the spidery persons, Alvin! What if something 
should drop on those pipestems of his? And who’s going 
to change a tire if we have a blow-out?” 

“Maybe you’d like to time me on a shift, ma’am,”’ says 
I. “If I’m over five minutes after I get the jack out, I’ll let 
you dock me a dollar a minute.” 

(Continued on Page 148) 


I Tow Him to the Veranda Outside the Ballroom, Where the Ickses are Watchin’ the Dancin’ 
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\ | RS. Minnie Ilyane sat 
by the phonograph 
in an attitude of 

thought, tinctured, she im- 

agined, with a subtle impres- 

siveness that would cause the 
gathering faithful to get the 
atmosphere of her greatness 
without making her point it out to them in her address. Of 
course, she would point it out to them, too, for the benefit 
of the dumb-bells; but Mrs. Ilyane knew very well that if 
she looked as though she was far away, communing with 
the spirits, some of those present would inevitably believe 
that she was doing just that thing. So she clasped her 
hands and bent her head and made her eyes glassy and re- 

mote. Meanwhile the phonograph blared away with a 

loud needle so that it could be heard on the street. Often 

people out for an evening stroll were thus attracted to 

Mrs. Ilyane’s little meetings, and no one got inside the 

door but Bub Ilyane, her husky, square-shouldered, bel- 

ligerent stepson, stuck a basket under his nose, with a 

card on the side saying, Fifty Cents. Bub’s gaze was so 

compelling the stranger usually paid and stayed, though 
now and then a cheap skate or a fluffy or a boob would 
back out and disappear into the night. 

The room was the front basement of an old brownstone 
house, with two windows and a door only a step down from 
the street level. There were long lace curtains of the 
Chester A. Arthur period of interior decoration, a framed 
text, Feed My Lambs, pictures of T. R. and Lincoln, some 
twenty-five cheap wooden folding chairs arranged in rows 
facing a small platform, whereon stood the phonograph, 


and a desk and chair for Mrs. Ilyane. There were two - 


lights, very bright and staring and high, one over the desk, 
one over the chairs. And down behind the desk there was 
a telephone. 

While Mrs. Ilyane meditated so solemnly, various people 
came to the meeting. Most of them were regulars—old 
Mr. Carlson, Mrs. Till and her sister, who boarded across 
the street; Mr. and Mrs. Wessell, who dropped in once a 
week or so to find out if Mr. Wessell’s invention was going 
to make him a millionaire; Miss Veronica Sears, who had 
quarreled with all her living relatives, so had turned to the 
society of her dead—all of them Mrs. Ilyane knew, and 
also knew exactly what message to give to each. But in 
cash they represented a discouraging total of three dollars. 
Business was not good. Time was when the little room was 
packed every evening and every afternoon, for Mrs. Ilyane 
also held matinée meetings. Bub scowled. Sometimes he 
almost determined to leave ma flat and go get a real job; 
only that entailed real work. And besides, something 
nearly always turned up. Besides again, ma was a good 
cook and he’d get no more of her superb boiled pork spare- 
ribs with greens and dumplings, or her pink rhubarb pie, if 


A Man Stood There, a Strange Man, Small and Dark, With Silver in His Hair and a White Scar Over His 


he cut away. Of course, if the old girl was really losing her 
grip, he’d have to go. Until then—Bub seized the basket. 
Someone was coming in. 

Newcomers. Bub eyed them narrowly; but they paid— 
they paid—so he relaxed and let them pass. A boob with 
his fluffy. Two fluffies together. A lady and her daughter, 
shabby and not young. So Bub classified them with expert 
knowledge of fluffies, boobs and ladies. They doubled the 
collection—it was now six dollars. Why didn’t the tele- 
phonering? He gave l:ttle Skinny Hines five cents twice a 
day to ring up just when the phonograph hymn would be 
over and the meeting was due to begin. 

Bub tiptoed forward, stopping the phonograph, which 
was beginning to rasp on the disk; and then the telephone 
did ring, right on the minute. He reached behind the 
desk and answered it in a whisper audible to everyone 
in the room. 

“Yes, ma’am, this’s Mrs. Ilyane’s. No, ma’am, you 
can’t speak to her; she’s just openin’ an important meetin’. 
No, ma’am, you can’t come for a private séance this evenin’ 
no differns how important it is. You could come tomorra 
mornin’—about eleven. Mrs. Ilyane’s got two people 
comin’ before eleven; you'll hafta wait till after. They’re 
big business genelmen who never make a move without 
consultin’ Mrs. Ilyane. You il be along about eleven then? 
Awri. Yes, ma’am, the feef’r private’s five dollars. G’-by.”’ 

Practical-minded people will observe that Bub had de- 
fined his stepmother’s abilities and mentioned her price list 
in this brief conversation. Bub had a series of little 
speeches to various supposed clients which were the idea of 
Mr. Fridlman, an imaginative and resourceful friend of 
ma’s. 

Mrs. Ilyane was rising. The meeting was about to be 
opened. 

Majestically, Mrs. Ilyane came forward, her loose flow- 
ing gray gown, shabby and soiled though it was, trailed 
about her with an effect—undoubtedly with an effect. 
This gown, a mixture of jibbah, priest’s robe and lady’s 
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negligee, was of its wearer’s own making, evolve 
increasing weight made it difficult for her to fix 
suitable for professional wear, even amongst 1 
stylish stouts. Its wide sleeves fell back from | 
arms as she raised her right hand—with a 
on the forefinger—for attention. 

“Leave us go into the silence for a few 
friends,’”’ she said. ‘‘Leave us go into the 
duce our minds to wander free from the mun 
physical body, that we may be nearer to our | 
the spirit plane.”’ : Ss 

There seemed no reason why they should n 
silence, so they did—a silence broken only 
of a late-comer, a regular, Miss Rosy Gr 
these meetings more agreeable than the movie 
of weak eyes. 

The silence having lasted long enough, | 
opened her eyes, sighed deeply, cleared 
began to speak. Her voice was deep and u 
ing to the ear, full of mellifluous hollownesses 
and swoopings after the manner of an old 
This musical quality caused her hearers to 
speaker’s occasional lapses of grammar and pl 

‘My friends—for I feel you are truly my f 
to me in the search of truth,’”’ began Mrs. ] 
a revelation to make to you about myself 
confession, before we begin our reg’lar met 
have been times, I own it, when I have fought 
their complete possession of my will, when I} 
their making of me and my body a mere in 
their own use. I have even gone so far as t 
didn’t have this great power of communicatic 
ally, I have dared to wish that. But this 
morning—well, it was this way: One ge 
acquaintance, a great big Wall Street man wh 
household word with all of you, who never, neve! 
move in business without coming to me to find ci 
working with or against the desires of his loved ! 


vone before—well, he comes in town this morning 
jis palatial residence on Long Island, and he left his 
-nd his chauffeur in front of my door whilst he paid a 
4 me, and I want to tell you there were tears in his 
‘ears of the purest gratitude. He says, ‘Mrs. Ilyane, 
yan I ever thank you?’ he says. And I says, ‘What 
and he says, ‘ You know how for weeks and months I 
yoming to you for guidance’; and I says, ‘Not to me, 
- them that speak through me.’ And he says, ‘Yes, 
arse, but you were the insterment, and I wanta tell 
j at you have guided me to the greatest success of my 
_{ been working and working and working on a great 
, deal, and I been worried about the attitude of some 
» associates, and I’ve not made a single move without 
ting those who have gone before; and the upshot of 
s rerything has worked out perfectly to my advantage, 
liy big deal has gone through, and I have won a suc- 
such as I never even dreamed of in my wildest mo- 
n. I owe it all to you.’ 

‘ow, 1 ask you, my friends, after an occurrence such 
iit, was I not just a little ashamed of myself for ever 
fz harbored a thought of resentment against my 
v? I felt downright ashamed of myself, I do assure 
yes, downright ashamed. And I said, after the big 
iss man had left in his auto, I bowed my head and I 
dut my arms—so—and I said to the spirits, ‘I will 
“rebel again, do with me what you will.’”’ 

i. Ilyane completed the incident in fine dramatic 
\her voice sinking to profound depths of humility and 
ice. The little audience stirred and sighed and ex- 
wed glances and wise headshakes to signify their be- 
Jneir confirmation. Even the boobs and the fluffies 
yi with interest. The new lady and her daughter 
kl at each other, and the mother’s elbow nudged the 
ijter’s arm slightly, and she whispered, “I wish 
. Drina had heard that.”’ 
‘iy were sweet little people, this mother and daughter, 
tl and round-eyed, unmistakably marked by hard 
s and deprivation. Their dresses were obviously re- 
d their hats three seasons old, their hand bags worn 
et the corners. But hope and faith, and even charity, 
*n their round blue eyes and the tilt of their engaging 
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little noses. They were almost pretty, especially daughter, 
and unquestionably appealing. They were very alike save 
for the matter of age, and the mother’s eyes were younger 
than the daughter’s, for daughter had the look of a woman 
who works and is afraid of losing her job. 

It was customary for Mrs. Ilyane to give a short address 
before proceeding to the messages. She twitched out the 
light above her head, thus leaving her in semi-obscurity, 
but in a position to study the faces of her audience. She 
half closed her eyes and clasped her hands theatrically over 
her majestic bust. 

“There is so much curiosity and so many questions are 
asked me about the astral plane that I am going to devote 
a few minutes this evening to telling you about it, dear 
friends, if the spirits are willing to speak through me on 
that elevating subject.’’ She waited a moment, and,went 
on grandly: “The astral plane is heaven and heaven is the 
astral plane. It is nothing more nor less than a continua- 
tion of the mundane heaven, or earth, in a gradual grada- 
tion of ethereality in all manifestations of the elements of 
the earth and its numerous varieties of multitudinous 
manifestations of life.’ 

Mrs. Ilyane rolled out the long words sonorously,:even 
though her pronunciation of them was, here and there, 
somewhat odd. She had learned the whole paragraph out 
of a last year’s copy of Immortality, and she had learned 
it well. 

“Spirit man, on leaving his incarnated mask, possesses 
a more ethereal, incarnated body, compatible with the 
plane or zone of the world it has entered. So, too, a spirit 
incarnating in a replica called man finds the mundane zone 
of the earth adaptable for its manifestation. In a similar 
manner, all living things that exist in either zone con- 
stantly interchange embodiments.”’ 

“T don’t get that stuff at all,’ whispered one of the 
fluffies to another. “I wish she’d begin the messages.” 

But Mrs. Ilyane had learned much more and had every 
intention of reciting it. 

“‘Every living thing in the astral zone possesses a design 


organism or form, and they are really the creators of the 


denser phenomenal world, that the animalistic senses of 
spirit man and all other living things may reconnize each 
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other on a common mental plane. The spirit-design organ- 
ism can be seen while in the astral plane, or heaven, and 
tells the story of what its incarnated life will be if condi- 
tions on the mundane plane are normal for its manifes- 
tation.” : 

Increasing small movements of restlessness throughout 
the audience warned her that she had better get on to the 
end. 

She brightened her voice and hurried her speech: 

“Beyond the earth’s zones, or heavens, that partake 


‘slightly of the mind phenom’na of the earth’s mundane 


plane, is a more ethereal luminous zone, or heaven, where 
the inhabitants express their God self and know no error. 
Think of that, my dear friends—they know no error! 
Their ethereal luminous graceful forms are a joy to behold 
as they float so gracefully about; beings who have paid 
the price in normal creative thought from the mundane 
plane of the earth up through the intervening heavens and 
are now numbered with the holy ones. And oh, my dear 
friends, I hope and expect to meet you all there some day, 
some blessed, blessed day.” 

Mrs. Ilyane passed her hands across her eyes, snapped 
her fingers lightly and smiled an alert, waking smile. 

“T know from your expressions that the spirits sent you 
a wonderful message about heaven,” she said in sprightly 
tones. ‘I never know what the spirits will say through me, 
you know. I am but an insterment for them.” 

Bub had been nearly asleep while his stepmother recited 
her piece about heaven, but now he came forward gently 
from his place beside the door and started the phonograph 
on Abide With Me. Mrs. Ilyane sank back into her chair, 
and Bub tiptoed about, collecting various sealed envelopes 
from the audience—the regulars. Some of them also added 
trinkets—a pencil, a ring, lucky piece, a flower. The 
mother looked at the daughter, and with a little hesitation 
pulled a sealed envelope out of her bag and handed it to 
Bub, and both women quivered with excitement as he 
took it and laid it on the desk with the others. He ex- 
plained in a hoarse whisper to one of the questioning 
fluffies that you were privileged to ask Mrs. Ilyane a ques- 
tion, write it out and seal up the envelope, and the spirits 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Why We Crime—By 


United States. 

It is fashionable among our intellectuals to 
say that this is the result of the war. The profes- 
sional minds like to think that the men who went 
away tasted blood and violence, and also the 
pain of discipline, from which they were inclined 
to escape when the war was over. They say that 
the men at home who were restrained from blood 
and violence wanted their turn at it. But a sen- 
sible citizen wants facts and not theories to ex- 
plain why we have crime. The end of the war 
did bring a certain let-down of morale and a good 
deal of unemployment. It probably had the same 
degree of effect to bring about a crime wave as 
a hard winter during an industrial depression. 
The statistics and my investigation in the United 
States, however, do not reveal any important 
crime wave. What we find is a crime tide. It 
has been rising more or less steadily since 1900. 

The menace of the breakdown of law, order and 
enforcement of law has menaces as yet unweighed 
by the average citizen. The lawlessness in the 
same America which preaches to Europe, com- 
pared with the more law-abiding spirit in other 
civilized countries, creates or ought to create a 
feeling of shame. In a nation filled with conduct 
crusaders, and with passion for lawmaking and for 
trying the impossible task of extending the func- 
tions of government to the meddling of the busy- 
body, we at least need an equal zeal for the 
effective enforcement of normal laws. If we have 
made an impossible task by trying to revise 
human nature on the statute books, surely that is 
no reason why we should neglect to put into 
effect even that degree of law enforcement which 
protects a civilized people against murder, rob- 
bery, disorder, fraud and looting. 

The growth of murder in America to some 
11,000 in 1924, the doubling and tripling of 
burglary and robbery insurance rates, the absurd 
sentimental protection and pardon of violent and 
impudent wrongdoers, and our failure to stop 
crime because we fail to punish it lead directly 
to an investigation of these, and, indeed, all the 
causes of our crime tide. 

Why is America the criminal’s paradise? 

Why are we becoming the breeding ground 
for lawbreakers? ‘ 

Before it is possible to treat the disease, it is 
necessary to apply the methods of diagnosis. 


[oe shocking crime tide rises steadily in the 


A Carnival of Sentimentalism 


E HAVE had a carnival of sentimentalism 
about the criminal and the lawbreaker. 
Some of our zealots have prescribed more laws 
of restraint and interference and merely added 
unnecessary personal prohibitions, certain to be 
broken, so that they make lawbreaking even more 
widespread. Some of our doctors have deluded us 
into the idea that all crime is caused by adenoids 
or gland abnormality, so that any criminal can regard him- 
self merely as a very sick man. Some of our alienists and 
psychopathic screamers have made it possible for every 
highwayman’s lawyer and every murderer’s old mother to 
talk about the “‘unfortunate abnormality of my client” or 
“the complex which has seized my poor boy’s mind.” 
The amusing side of all this is that this kind of “‘scien- 
tific treatment”’ of the causes of our crime, though it gives 
to our criminals endless comfort, also gives them endless 
amusement. I have seen enough of that professional class 
with some degree of human intimacy to know that there is 
no class so skilled in the gentle amusement of giving a 
listener an earful. It takes all the grains of salt that one 
can collect to offset the wily and whimsical adeptness with 
which the holdup man, the pay-roll robber or the automo- 
bile thief will fill the respectable members of society with 
goose stuffing. The zeal with which an unsoftened offender 
can be found reading the Bible, the earnestness of reformed 
letter writing, the variety of imagination in painting a life 
story to slow music, especially before a parole board, can- 
not be equaled on any stage. Only when an investigator is 
believed to be ‘‘regular”’ is the cover taken off. On such an 
occasion a St. Louis confidence man told me with a great 
bitterness about the injustice in the world; that if he could 
only afford to hire experts if he got into trouble nothing 
could convict him, 
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It is Fashionable Among Our Intellectuals to Say That This is the 
Result of the War 


“But there’s one thing a man can count on if he knows 
how to work it—there will always be somebody to say his 
head was dropped on the floor when he was a baby; he can 
hire a poor old mother if he needs her, and half the time 
the newspapers will show him up as a fiend the first week 
and the next week as a poor feller battling for life and 
freedom.”’ 

I do not wish to be understood as decrying the attempts 
made by science, medicine, the psychiatrists and the 
churches to diagnose and cure whatever psychical, mental 
or spiritual ailment is suffered by individuals. The work is 
an important one, and over long periods will yield useful 
insight and methods of treatment. But let no citizen of the 
United States who sees lawlessness as it is, the menace to 
our institutions and our youth, as lawlessness promises to 


be, stop just now to fool around with adenoids, glands, 


complexes and the other misfortunes which have afflicted 
in their mysterious ways the life of the man who has just 
shot the cashier and beaten the face of the stenographer 
with the butt of his pistol. 

My attempt to find the answer to the question of why 
we have crime has been confined to finding causes which 
we can deal with, if we want, today. 

Lacking any sufficient statistical analysis of criminality 
in the United States, nevertheless it can be shown easily 
enough that one of the first causes for our crime is 


KING 


immigration. This is the plain state ; 
truth often expressed by the more ¢a’j 
intellectual phraseology that “while t| 
tion of England is homogeneous and la : 
our population-is heterogeneous and i} 
abiding.”’ These learned phrases mez) 
more than that we have had drained in 
an unselected stream of immigration a : 
ber of ignorant and vicious newcomers | 
do not understand: our life and laws | 
want to understand them, and succee 
mitting that unwillingness even to tl) 
for whom we provide free schools. 
This fact, unwelcome as it may he | 
able and useful immigrants, is borne o'. 
by figures but by the testimony of theh 
police officials, judges, wardens, | 
porters specializing on crime, and} 
criminals themselves with whom I 
versed. It is a fact that goes without 
wherever crime is dealt with intimate 
ever an analysis is made, there comes| 
tion of it. A little after the first three| 
1925 had passed Chicago had had i. 
ings—more than one a day. Without g 
racial analysis of half these killers, iti 
to say that 50 per cent of all were cl | 
two non-American groups, although 
groups are not 7 per cent of the total p 


Imported Trouble Make, 
HAVE collected from five Americai 
data on 125 persons charged with 

manslaughter — twenty-five random | 

each city in a specified period. Th 
white persons so charged not foreig 
children of foreign born is only twent 
born and the children of Italian immigr 
twenty-six. Russia furnished nineteer 
countries of Central and Southern Euro 

Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, and so on 

thirty-five; negroes, thirteen; Ireland 

Seandinavia, Germany and France 

Oriental country, twelve. If anyon 

figure out the comparative strength o 

ment in our population, these figures 

diately convincing. 

A study of the total arrests for felonii 
crimes in American cities of the charac 
York, St. Louis, Detroit, Baltimore, ani 
will show that the native white popula 
about 75 per cent of the total, is charg 
only about 50 per cent of the arrests 
this 75 per cent includes the children 
born. Russia, Poland, Italy and Gree 
spicuous examples in which their cont 
the total population is much less than 
tribution to crime. While the Germe 
navian and English record is excellent, 
like Lithuania will contribute less thar 
of the population and 2.3 per cent of tl 
It must become a recognized fact that we hay 
a stream of criminal material from nations whe 
mate, the racial background or centuries of opp 
provided explosive, passionate or sneaky nature 
dividuals come to America with exaggerated id 
liberty which awaits them. A total misconcepti 
escape from old restraints in their native lan: 
them. The only thing the lowest understand 
ment for lawlessness. | 

I stood behind a detective who had entered a 
lunch room. The place was filled with a riffraff v 
pened to be ofa certain foreign blood—crimin 
heroin users and painted girls. Because the « 
sisted on taking a concealed automatic from a ‘ 
young man, the young man’s companion arose 1 
tion. \ 

She was not more than sixteen, half clad 
lips. Her little lean arms were bare, her n 
the shock of bobbed hair was thin and descend 
flat chest. She was suggestive of tuberculo 
childhood—a little ailing girl. She thrust f 
cured, enamel-nailed hands like talons. Her Pb 
filled with vicious lights and her voice cracked in’ 
soprano of anger. It was a voice speaking 
and thousands of others and expressing the esse 
eign misconcoption of America, | 

z 


‘eave him alone!” she snarled. 
isa 100 per cent Americun now. 
, thisa free country? Can’t we 
sat we like? My father’s got his 
nship. If Ihad the gun I’d blow 
yes out, officer or no officer! 
bty? Liberty, my foot!” 

fa number of the larger cities I 
sla frank recognition by police 
js, detectives and uniformed 
» that certain of the foreign 
ys were incorrigible trouble 
“rs. Detectives who have them- 
3 descended from some of these 
» near or on the Mediterranean 
be outspoken about the diffi- 
|) produced by their own kind. 
“sad stuff is bad stuff,” said one. 
{ all right to feel sorry for them. 
ktoo bad they didn’t have a 
ee since some centuries. But 
orry for them the way I’m sorry 
» mad dog. You can be sorry for 
nand yet be sorry he lives next 
« You don’t arbitrate with 
a you give him his. You can be 
ry for a rat, but the trap is the 
place he will behave. That’s 
(s is to it.” 


course, that is not all there is. 
ue is the consideration that im- 
ation even from the bad-stock 
| is not exclusively bad stuff. 
e is the consideration that edu- 
nand the advantages, physical 
spiritual, of the New World 
| will reéstablish the better side 
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Next to this source of crime, the 
cause which I find impresses more 
_of the-police, judges, criminals and 
observers is one which has just begun 
to enter their reckoning. Most of 
those who did not express them- 
selves responded the moment I 
stated it. 

I said, ‘‘One reason for the crime 
tide is that we have become an Arab 
state.” 


A Nation of Nomads 


E HAVE lost much of the re- 

sponsibility which comes from 
being settled for life in one place. 
Often one can go out to dine in New 
York among distinguished New York 
residents and not find a man or 
woman who was born in New York. 
Our swiftly growing and exhausting 
cities draw leadership from the 
‘provinces.’ Life itself in America 
has become a nomad adventure. 
Two generations ago a large propor- 
tion of men and women stayed in 
the place they were reared. Move- 
ment was more difficult. Persons 
became hitched to a community. 
Misbehavior was known and the rec- 
ord of an individual, good or bad, 
dogged his life. It was not easy to 
turn one’s back upon responsibility; 
meeting responsibility brought trust 
and honor, and failing to meet it 
brought disgrace. The neighbors 


generated individuals and even 
juce admirable contributions to 
ucivilization. There is the con- 
jation that failure to understand 
best American conception of liberty, failure to know 
ivustoms, even those of sanitation, cleanliness and per- 
rl or social customs, leads foreigners and sometimes 
« children, brought up in foreign colonies in our cities, 
isunderstanding, and at least minor breaches of the 
¥ The voice of the little painted girl was not wholly 
cus; it expressed a sincere protest against interference 
ii what she and others conceived as the rights of citi- 
hip. When language differences separate the foreigner 
of the authorities, all the misunderstandings of one by 
«other are multiplied. 
a - 
The First Lesson for Immigrants 


x! 
| 
vt. none the less the Southern European who huddles 
-in colonies in our cities, whether to blame for it or not, 
mes arecognized menace to law enforcement; and in his 
oition from our national life breeds a second generation 
i its full quota of gunmen, killers, holdups, bootleggers, 
‘Kinailers and robbers. 
municipal judge was held up in a city parkway. I 
Id him about the nationality of the “hoists.” 
e said, “I couldn’t see, but they were boys—either 
cs, Letts or Italians.” 
have visited too many pool rooms, gambling places, 
ize halls, garages and restaurants where the bandit type, 
iheroin user, the automobile thief and the other crooks 
| away their time not to know exactly what the judge 
(nt or not to know exactly what the detective meant 
In he said the question was not one of the community 
he the rat but of confining or exterminating him by 
fe of self-protective necessity. 
che parents of the fifteen-year-old children who are 
m samples of ‘‘snow’’ by the foreign dope peddlers to 
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knew a person; it was difficult to 


Some of Our Doctors Have Deluded Us Into the Idea That All Crime is Caused by Adenoids or 
Gland Abnormality, So That Any Criminal Can Regard Himself Merely as a Very Sick Man 


create new addicts will agree with me. In fact, all those 
who have seen corruptions of various morals injected from 
the foreign or negro crime groups into native or white 
youth in our cities may be willing to maintain good will 
toward the decent immigrant, but will wish those we take 
in to be carefully selected from now on and will insist on 
making the bad actors walk a straight line by a discipline 
far more inexorable than our blithering sentimentalists 
would apply. 

We need to do a whole lot more for our immigrants. We 
probably should teach them the philosophy of ethics and 
of American institutions; but the first thing to teach them 
is that lawbreaking brings a swift and heavy hand and 
then be sure that the hand is swift and heavy. 

In considering the difference between the problem of law 
enforcement in the United States and the problem in Eng- 
land, France or Germany, it is necessary, as the police 
commissioners so often state, to face the fact that we are 
not a solidified people. London has less than 4 per cent of 
foreign born and the immigrant who gets into England gets 
in through a fine sieve. Berlin has about 3 per cent. Paris 
has about 7 per cent. I have been told that Rome has less 
than 2 per cent. But in many of the large cities in America 
more than half the population are foreign or the children 
of foreigners. New York has more than two-fifths actually 
born abroad, and almost all were unable to speak English 
on arrival. The situation is one in which swift, sure law 
enforcement is more needed in the United States than any 
other country in the world. And we have less of it! 


fool them. 

Today the seethe of movement is 
prodigious. The town and city are 
mere breeding nests from which the young fly at will. 
And though a few years ago the adults who went from 
place to place for employment were the hobos, today 
a chemist, a superintendent, a skilled foreman, a sales 
manager may be promoted by merit in our vast industrial 
mesh, from Akron, Ohio, to Birmingham, Alabama, and 
thence to Seattle, Washington, in no time. He and his 
family go about like Bedouins, and the folding of his tent 
and his stealing away is no longer a cause to inquire as to 
his failure but rather as to his success. When the merito- 
rious are on the move, there is no reflection upon anyone 
who moves. The family who would hide a disgrace and 
turn their backs upon any locality can turn up in Los 
Angeles or Boston without any comment. People who wish 
to chuck the past call for the moving van and buy a rail- 
road ticket or roll away forever in a touring car, sticking 
their tongues out at the old home and neighbors. When 
they turn up in a new place and take a lease from the real- 
estate agent, the new community is so used to transients 
that no inspection of newcomers is considered worth while. 

“All this movement has increased the general irrespon- 
sibility of the age,’ said one police chief. “‘ Movement used 
to mean emergency. It often meant escape. It certainly 
did not spell ‘home’ or ‘stability’ in the old days. But now 
the respectable people of the country go about and the 
fugitives are lost among them.” 

He showed me a list of the wanted. Among them were a 
mail robber and a girl who had held up a train. They were 
said to be touring in a car. Another was a blackmailer 
whose habit is to assume the conversation of an insurance 
solicitor and to engage first-class apartments in various 
cities. A long list of men and women were shown to be 
moving about in luxury from place to place. When I re- 
turned from diplomatic service in Italy I occupied an 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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Ponta Rico when, after three weeks in Span- 

ish and Portuguese trains and a variety of evil- 
smelling fruit and wine boats, I eventually arrived. 
Nothing could have exceeded the wretchedness’ © 
and disappointments of that journey. For days 
we hung about in the main archipelago while offi- 
cers and crews abandoned themselves to the 
delights of the shore. I began to despair of reach- 
ing my destination in time to be of any use. But 
for a stroke of luck and a liberal bribe to the skip- 
per of a little sailing vessel of Horta harbor in the 
island of Fayal, I might well have been stuck for 
months. Ponta Rico, since the British occupation, 
was out of the track of the Dago trader and it 
needed a most generous inducement to persuade 
the skipper of the vessel to hoist sail and carry 
me across the hundred miles of intervening ocean. 
If Boas himself had organized the trip it could 
hardly have been more prolonged. 

The high volcanic peaks pierced the opal mists 
which rose from the Atlantic. Seen in early dawn, 
Ponta Rico looked like a jewel shining through 
gossamer. As we came nearer, the mists melted 
away and the white buildings of the town peeped 
at us, flashing from their windows golden reflec- 
tions of the rising sun. A delicious feel in the air 
harmonized with the natural beauty of the scene. 
Beneath great barren cliffs skimmed a fleet of 
fishing boats with lateen sails. Above the cliffs 
were green terraces of cultivated land, rising like 
steps toward a slant of purple-gray scoria, drifts 
of pumice and dog-toothed peaks the color of ash. 

We sailed in under shortened sail and I was put 
ashore ina dinghy. The authorities, although no 
doubt surprised at the landing of a single passen- 
ger, stamped my papers and gave me ashore pass 
to hand in at the dock gates. I set off, accompa- 
nied by a mulatto boy who hung my various be- 
longings about his person like toys on a Christmas 
tree. 

At the gates was a Dago in the uniform of 
an English policeman. Indeed, he might have 
passed for one, except that he smoked a cigar on 
duty and wore brown canvas shoes instead of 
official boots. He took my pass without looking 
at it, pulled out his whistle and blew a shrill blast. 
A one-horse fly with a striped awning came rattling 
toward me over the cobbles. It was clear that the 
police were in partnership with the transport com- 
panies, a state of affairs not uncommon in even 
more enlightened countries. 

The driver of the fly was a genial and 
bacchanalian-looking person, who took possession 
of me and my belongings, had a row with the 
mulatto boy in three languages and announced 
to which hotel he proposed to take me, all in a 
single breath. 

“The senor go to the Espada—very good, very 
nice. Afterward I drive him to the Atlantic point. 
Then make some game at the tables. Oh, yes, I 
arrange all this. Very nice for the sefior to find me. Oh, 
good man I am, you shall see.”’ 

He spat profusely to emphasize what a capital fellow he 
was and straightened the copper-wire tip of his whiplash. 

‘“‘Drive me first to the old town,’ I said, ‘‘and then to 
the Hotel Sao Jorge.” 

“Old town very empty; people all go; Sao Jorge not 
good. We go to the Espada.” 

“Take off that luggage,’”’ I said. 

He looked at me closely to measure my determination, 
shrugged his shoulders and mounted to the box. 

“Very good, we go old town.” 

With that he lashed the horse and we shot forward like a 
stone from a catapult. 

The old town, as I was aware from studying the maps, 
occupied the only flat part of the island, sprawling in great 
confusion over a square half mile on the sea level. A more 
vile place would be hard to imagine. The smell, if possible, 
was worse than that of a Neapolitan slum. The streets, 
which were littered with garbage and indescribable filth, 
were as intricate as a maze. Not one in a dozen was wide 
enough for the passage of a vehicle. The houses lolled 
against one another like drunken men. More forlorn houses 
I have never seen—broken windows, swinging shutters, 
rifted plaster and everywhere the tale of dirt, squalor and 
desolation. For the most part, they were deserted, al- 
though some must still have been tenanted, to judge from 
the army of urchins who pattered along after my cab cry- 
ing out for ha’pence. Square-headed youngsters, these, 
with pale-blue eyes. They provided an unpleasant re- 
minder of the efficiency of German occupation. 


l SHALL not readily forget my first sight of 


I Passed a Street in 
Which the Only 
Inhabitants Were 
i Women Who Leaned 
From Batconies and 
Dropped Geraniums 
and OrangeBlossoms 
on the Awning of 
My Cab 


Viyy 


A few drinking saloons still had open doors, through 
which I had glimpses of men leaning against walls, sitting 
on barrels or sprawling on floors, engaged in some kind of 
drafts game. Some streets were more populous than others. 
Here were congregated men of several nationalities from 
both sides of the Mediterranean. Arabs in white burnooses, 
Moors in black jibbahs, Italians, Greeks, negroes and a 
profusion of Spaniards picturesquely idle. Among them 
moved small patrols of British soldiers, very full of spit 
and polish. 

I passed a street in which the only inhabitants were 
women who leaned from balconies and dropped gerani- 
ums and orange blossoms on the awning of my cab. In an 
open square were the ruins of an amphitheater where, in 
the old days, corridas had been held. A section of heavy 


artillery was engaged at gun drill in the bull ring. Behind ~ 


the amphitheater, on a slight rise in the ground, was a 
palace built in the Moorish style—beautiful, but sadly out 
of repair. It boasted a high-walled garden, above which 
rioted a tangle of orange trees and clambering roses. This 
palace was situated in about the middle of the old town. 
It was the only dwelling which would not have been the 
better for pulling down. : 
Not far from the palace stood the casino, also much 
dilapidated. Here, however, some effort had been made 
to camouflage the ravages of time. Bright-colored awn- 
ings and posters representing couples dancing with more 
abandon than propriety were plastered over the broken 
walls. The streets approaching the casino were by com- 
parison moder: tely clean. They were, of course, littered 
with throw-away hand bills, rotten oranges and dead 
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WG 
flowers; but garbage, gizzards, heads of dead birds, 
age and swills were absent. 

I spent an hour driving in and out of the intricacies’ 
old town, and at the end of that time had estimates 
with some tons of dynamite, an army of workmen ) 
fleet of steam rollers the ground could be razed ay } 
eled within six months. The job from a mechanical, 
of view was as simple as A B C. It was merely a ma) 
labor. 
As a landing place for planes, it could hardly }j 
proved upon. They could approach from the sea w\, 
interference. Sheds and hangars could be const | 
against the sheer face of the cliff, where they would } 
tected against wind and storm. The formation of {| 
was an advantage which could not be ovetlaite| 
formed a protective half circle round the old town, gu | 
it against weather from three quarters of the comps 

Turning my binoculars on that great natural wall, 1 
rose a thousand feet from the ground, I saw that } 
honeycombed with holes and galleries and bide | 
way and that with iron footways riveted to the nakec ) 
These, of course, were the old German defenses. One} 
imagine more agreeable duties than the lot of the gi 

perched in those little aeries while naval fi 

inch armor-piercing shells were crashing oy | 
surface. 

Ponta Rico had held out valiantly again | 
addresses of some of the lesser units of our 

In consequence she was left alone for g) 
months until a superdreadnought could be s 

to attend to the business. They say the argi 

was brief but heated. Tacticians declare t| 

finally exploded the reputation of lonely sea) 

resses. The cost of keeping an enemy out of | 

of knocking them to pieces is too great fo} 
value that may offset it. | 
Rico as a base for aerial : 
bombers would be able to: 
care of itself, but as a kind (: 
rified battery position it | 
worth a bundle of army 

I was aroused from ’ 
tions by a voice sp 
purest cockney in 
turous delight. 

“Tt’s you right enougl 
’ell ’ud believe it, sir? 
you, major!”’ .- 

I looked round and s 
almost as out of 
neighborhood. f 
“Kenedy!” I exclaimed. * 

Kenedy had been my batman in 
I held a commission in the R. E.’s 
never ask for a better. A man up 
neither danger, discomfort nor dis 
duced the slightest effect. In the ol 
he had been one of the best-turned-oul) 
in the company, but now his 
tattered and threadbare and 
wore were a tragedy. We she 
heartily and I asked him what he had been di 
last we met. 

“What ’aven’t I, major! Oh, dear, you 1 
Everythink and then a bit. D’you know I e 
m’and at marryin’. Straight, I did! Mind 
say a word against the girl, but from the min 
out of the register’s I ’ad my suspicions. 
’andled me, sir, argued that she’d been ‘there 
seemed to fasten on and have all my weakness 
expert-like. Oh, dear! I’m not going to tell youl 
prised when ’er real ’usband showed up. Miss 
You should’ave’eard what he called me. It wasp 
Funny thing was he wanted ’er back. Poor beg 
’ave ’ad a wipe over the ’ead and forgotten what 
’*Course, I ’ad meself to consider, but I was 

“After that I got a job with the unemploy 
the marchin’ we did—like being back in the P 
times I’d get a day’s gardenin’—gardenin 
weeds and such. D’you know, major, I don’t 
ever intended a man should carry ’is behind i 
level of is ’ead. Took me abroad, gardenin’ d 
somethin’ I could straighten my back at. I’v 
funny things; but if you was to ast me ’ow 
up at this island—and what an island!—I could 
Got pushed off, I reckon—marooned-like. 


brought ni “ere, sir?”’ 


““& job,| Kenedy.” 

“Then| you’re luckier than I am.” 

I looked at him. There was not a vestige 0 
his eyes, but it was clear enough he was down i 
roots of his luck. 
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{e’d you like to come and look after me?”’ I asked. 
pbably be here some while and I could use you.’ 
‘¢ mean that, sir?” 

oled. 

‘e but look at me!”’ 

sjin my pocket for a note case, but with a gesture he 
ye me. 

{yu give me any money, major, I’ll eat it,” he warned 


ded him a tenner. 

is as much of that as you can and get some clothes 
¢ rest. Roll up to the St. George this afternoon.” 
s(rick Kenedy took the note, kissed it solemnly, 
 t away in his shirt and executed a piece of unex- 
dihadow boxing, which done, he turned to me with 
ajark: 

yone what says a word against you, sir, can ’ave any 
e on the point and won’t ’ave to ask twice for a 
<elping. I’m going to shake ’ands with yur, majer, 
or that I’m goin’ into your service as it was in the 
as and, thank ’eaven, is now.” 

_]uted gravely, burst into a shout of laughter and 
off up a side turning. I had found a friend in Ponta 


fel Sao Jorge,”’ I called to the driver. 

eickety vehicle lurched and rattled over the uneven 
«toward the residential part of the town, which tier 
er dotted the steep mountain slopes, like plates 


idresser. 
XIV 


JIVED at the hotel a little after midday, and after 
iz a suite composed of two bedrooms, a bathroom 
,itting room, I went down for lunch. The waiter 
vended to my needs told me that the hotel was ex- 
jilly empty, but on the arrival of the next mail boat, 
vas due in three days’ time, there would be com- 
Already he said people were discovering the healthful 
2of Ponta Rico, although, he added, it was nothing 
; would be the case in another three years’ time. 
'v’s that?” I asked. 

aust be so, monsieur, when the old town is demol- 
id a new one arises in its place. Hélas, then, for the 
y!”” 

seted ignorance, saying I knew nothing of these 
»eing a stranger to Ponta Rico and its intention of 
‘levelopment. 


“But, monsieur, it is generally known. We speak of 
nothing else but the prosperity that shall be ours.” 

“Ts this a government scheme?” I asked. 

“But surely it will receive the willing consent of the 
government. How could it be otherwise, since before the 
old Palazzo there will be a great square, where the soldiers 
of the garrison will parade and have their drills?” 

The martial spirit of Sir Francis Prothero was to receive 
a sop from the syndicate. . 

“Where, then,” I asked, “is the money coming from?”’ 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders. 

“The arrangements are in the hands of Monsieur Leland 
Boas, un homme tres bien connu en Angleterre.” 

“T have heard of him,” I said; ‘but is there no diffi- 
culty in doing away with this old town—no legal difficulty?” 

“But non, monsieur. Practically everyone has left 
either for the mountains or other islands. When Germans 
are here they sweep out everyone. Some others come back, 
but they have no rights. Except for the Palazzo, there is 
nothing that belongs to any man.” 

“To whom does the Palazzo belong?”’ 

“A Spanish monsieur. Tomorrow it will be sold.’ 

I pricked up my ears. 

“To this syndicate?” 

He shook his head. 

“By what you call auction, monsieur.”’ 

“But I suppose they’ll buy it.” 

The waiter looked infinitely wise. 

“Tt is possible, monsieur, but there are rumors.”’ 

“Oh, rumors!”’ said I. 

My lack of interest stimulated his confidence. He 
dropped his voice. 

“It is said that someone very big here may buy the 
Palazzo as a present for a friend.” 

And with a sly wag of the head he carried off my plate. 

I have always had a theory that what a waiter does not 
know you can find out from a barber. This particular 
waiter seemed to know a great deal. If what he had said 
was true it had an important bearing on my affairs. If the 
old palace was the only place whose title deeds were 
worthy of respect, it would be to the disadvantage of my 
firm for a private owner to obtain them. It was clearly 
evident one could not construct a flying ground with a 
private dwelling slap in the middle of it. 

I had intended to seek an interview with the governor 
that afternoon; but in the light of what I had heard it 


seemed advisable to employ the immediate present in fer- 
reting out as much information as possible about the pro- 
posed sale. When he came back with the wine I asked 
the waiter in whose hands the sale of the property had been 
placed. He gave the address of a firm of auctioneers and 
surveyors in King George’s Way. Determined to call upon 
them forthwith, I hurried through my lunch and went 
upstairs to change into something cooler. 

Kenedy had already arrived and was unpacking my be- 
longings. The man was transformed, and I marveled how 
he could have fitted himself out—and in—had his hair cut 
and his chin shaved in the time at his disposal. He greeted 
me with a beatific smile, but offered no remark. 

“Had some grub?” I asked. 

“T ’ave, sir. It ’ud be a falsehood to deny that I 
wanted it.” 

I sat on the bed and kicked off my shoes. 

“How long have you been at Ponta Rico, Kenedy?”’ 

“Five months, sir. It’s the only place a man can live 
without paying rent, and there’s always pigeons to be ’ad 
by a man who can use a catapult.” 

“Then you know something of the island.” 

“Oh, dear!’ was the expressive rejoinder. 

“When we met this morning did you notice that old 
Moorish palace close by?’”’ 

“T’ve slept there, and fed off its oranges free gratis, 
and Gawd preserve me from bein’ a vegetarian!” 

“‘T hear it’s for sale.” 

“That’s right.” 

““Any idea who’s going to buy it?” 

Kenedy looked at me shrewdly. 

“T know ’oo they say is going to buy it; but mind you, 
this is a shockin’ scandalous place.” 

“Out with it!” 

rls NibSss. 

“His Nibs?”’ 

“The guv’nor.”’ 

I sat up. 

“That’s what they say. Mind you, I’ve nothing against 
Is Nibs, though he ’as got a face like a bit of plate glass 
with a red light behind it. I met plenty of ’is sort in the 
war, nibbling their mustaches at a man and putting ’im 
wrong, ’owever right ’e might be.” 

“Never mind that. What does the governor want with 
an old palace when he has the Residency to live in?” 

(Continued on Page 69) 


But for a Stroke of Luck and a Liberal Bribe to the Skipper of a Little Sailing Vessel of Horta Harbor in the Istand of Fayat, I Might Well Have Been Stuck far Months 
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Main Street, England 


UR United States, it seems, have no monopoly of 
Main Streets. The industrial centers of England are 
perhaps no grimier, no more sordid, unkempt and depress- 
ing today than they have been in the past; but of late the 
press of that country has been up in arms over the unnec- 
essary ugliness and gloom which are characteristic of them. 
Just as civic beauty is an asset, urban unsightliness is a 
liability. When skilled workmen who are asked why they 
get drunk so often reply with philosophic candor “‘Be- 
cause it is the quickest way to get out of town,” their 
sinister surroundings have assumed an economic as well as 
a social significance. Neither here nor in England is it good 
business, in any sense of the phrase, to permit manufac- 
turing towns, or indeed any centers of population, to be so 
perniciously depressing as to make men welcome stupor 
and headache simply to blot out the sight, sound and odor 
of an intolerable environment. 

Mr. Norman Angell, an English journalist who has spent 
much time in this country, contributes to a recent number 
of the London Spectator an interesting article in which he 
compares two typical English and American towns; first, 
as he knew them thirty years ago; then as he found them 
on the occasion of recent visits. Main Street, U.S. A., as 
Mr. Angell knew it in the middle 90’s, was not an agreeable 
place to dwell in. The muddy thoroughfares of this town 
of thirty thousand were unpaved. The principal shops 
were narrow boxes with false fronts; the sidewalks were of 
rough planks; the wooden hotel was unclean, insanitary 
and uninviting. Local politics was corrupt, social condi- 
tions were deplorable, and the manners of the townsmen 
reflected their unlovely surroundings. No wonder that our 
over-sea guest sighed for a certain Main Street in England. 
It may not have been the seat of beauty, but at least it was 
tidy, orderly and respectable in its stiff Victorian way. 


A few months ago Mr. Angell revisited this Middle- 


Western town which, thirty years before, he had found so 
dispiriting. In population it had not much changed, but in 
everything else it was a new and strange city, transformed 
as if by magic. The local chamber of commerce could not 
find more things to praise than did this impressionable 
pilgrim. A taxi conveyed him over perfectly asphalted 
streets to the new hotel. A uniformed bell hop relieved 


him of his valise and conducted him to the desk. A quiet- 
mannered room clerk called him by name and assigned him 
to a pleasant room. His sharp eyes discovered pleasant 
surprises at every turn; the design of the room with bath 
was perfect; there was a desk with a telephone onit. There 
were new pens and fresh blotting paper. A printed card told 
him that he could have his meals in his room, informed him 
as to the valet service, the special laundry service and divers 
other forms of hotel pampering which Americans expect. 

The new hotel was a fair index of the new life of the 
town. Socially, intellectually and commercially, every 
change was proportionably for the better. Main Street, 
U.S. A., had seemingly become an earthly paradise. How 
strikingly it recalled a recent visit made to Main Street, 
England! The latter is a city of a quarter of a million in- 
habitants. Our pilgrim had put up at the best hotel in it 
and had paid as much as he did at the house of his praises. 
There was no bath connected with his bedroom. There 
were no running water, no heat to take the chill off the 
winter weather. The only facilities for writing letters were 
in a public room reeking with stale smoke. A whole morn- 
ing was wasted in getting a writing table moved into the 
bedroom and having a fire built in the grate. The only 
telephone in the hotel, a wheezy affair, was located in an 
open hall. One Sunday evening Mr. Angell found it impos- 
sible to get a bite to eat in his hotel. Scouring the town, he 
found an abundance of beer and whisky, which he did not 
desire, but no food more sustaining than fried potatoes of 
the variety known in this country as Saratoga chips. He 
continues: 

“Tt will be said that all these things are external and 
trivial; that bathrooms and running water, telephones, 
habitable hotel rooms, decent restaurants and elaborate 
mechanical conveniences do: not make up civilization or 
‘the good life.’ Iam not urging that they do. I am merely 
calling attention to the fact that the good life for a country 
in the position of Great Britain, dependent to the extent 
of half its population on a highly organized industry and 
commerce, cannot be achieved without them. They are 
not all-sufficient, but they are indispensable. For good or 
ill, the prompt and efficient management of life in the 
Western world of today demands an infinite number of 
adjustments for which an apparatus of post and telegraphs 
and railways, telephones, typewriters, labour-saving de- 
vices are necessary. The country’s daily business—its 
industry, commerce, government, instruction—is made up 
of that multitude of arrangements and adjustments to 
which all this apparatus is necessary. 

“In this short period of thirty years the English city, 
from being much in advance of the American, has fallen 
much behind. The ease and efficiency of English life is 
hampered by the absence of those things in which we were 
the pioneers and about which we used to boast, so that 
today the English worker who lives by industry uses less 
than two-thirds of the mechanical power which the Amer- 
ican worker manages to direct. In an age of machinery, 
that difference is fatal.” 

It is a curious fact that though the English prize personal 
comfort and convenience more highly than any other peo- 
ple, they are singularly slow to adopt new means of securing 
them. A change of attitude is inevitable; for smoothness 
of living in England was largely accomplished through an 
abundance of cheap and highly skilled personal service. 
During the past ten years such service has increased in price 
and declined in volume. Electricity and a thousand labor- 
saving, comfort-giving devices must step into the breach if 
old standards of convenience are to be revived. 


Wanted—An Issue 


HAT we need right now is a burning issue or two, 

something to stir the souls of voters; something, in 
short, to put a kick in politics. Only half of the qualified 
voters of the United States are going to the polls. This may 
be due to a weakening of moral and mental fiber on the part 
of the rank and file, as some critics charge; but it may be 
due to other causes. The average American reacts quickly 
to anything that offers a chance for a real contest. The 
Federal playhouse has been half-filled because politics has 
become, comparatively speaking, a dull play. 


‘expense of benefits which are neither. There 


‘G 


Au u St |. 


Until about forty years ago the vote polle 
ran up to eighty per cent. We led the world i 
tion in things political. But there was always son 
to stir the interest of the voter. The slavery q 


tariff, which today is the prize chestnut of t 
a new and highly controversial problem then, _ 

The heavy polling of votes in European coun 
is due to the fact that they have issues in y 
their teeth. It is no wonder that seventy-six p 
British voters went to the polls at the last e 
Soviet domination threatening the nation in 
the return of the Labor government. It is eque 
understand why the recent voting in Germaz 
out the high total of eighty-two per cent. Th 
clear cut between the old order and the new. Fra 
by social problems and facing grim decisions on 
and national security, shows over seventy pe 
effervescing with the new wine of Fascismo, po 
We, on the other hand, face no problems to try 
men. The country is prosperous, we are wisely 
become entangled in foreign quarrels, we have 
readjustments of vital moment to accomplish. | 
ting, in the main, a good brand of national 
Although only fifty per cent of American vo 
at the last election, there is nothing to war 
there is something seriously wrong with the 
He cannot be expected to develop a quickened 
tion in a campaign where the issue is not in do 

If every voter went to the polls, the day of t 
quack would be over. It is the satisfied ci 
at home. The voter with a grievance or an it 
always comes out on election day. Organiz 
thrive because of this, and uninformed oppor 
purely factitious prominence. Because it woul 
water out of inflated personal stocks and re 
quackery we must continue to strive for a 
exercise of the ballot. We must educate vote 
that the vote is a duty as well as a privilege. 
no need to feel alarm over recent election stat 
a spectacular issue develop and the political ¢ 
marching again. . 


National Saving, Local Wa 


HE extent and vehemence of popular agi 
early reduction of Federal income taxes 
respect, been unfortunate. While our attentior 
focused on Washington and the expendi 
national Government, we have allowed a tre 
ume of foolish and wasteful local spending to g 
our very noses, almost unnoticed and unche 
Local pride is a good thing. The desire to 
enrich home surroundings, to make them pleasan 
upon and healthful and convenient to live 
admirable. The costly pity is that so many 
prising towns which wish to do themselves 
eyes of the world and of rival municipalities ge 
wrong foot. They not only spend too much 
they spend it in such wrong-headed ways that t 
get half the benefit from it that they migh' 
towns and individuals afflicted with the spen¢ 
nearly always favor the tangible and the 


sight than a palatial and overcostly schoolhou 
by ill-equipped and underpaid teachers. R 
enough to play billiards on reflect small credit uw) 
with an impure water supply. A municipal 
matter how splendid, has no power to disinfect 
ized police force controlled by crooked poli 
If Congress is half as good as its unofficial 
very soon be feeling the benefits of mater 
Federal taxation. The direct advantages wil 
Many of those which are indirect have been too 
touched upon to require fresh recital. One 
been s fficiently stressed lies in the fact thati 
our eyes off Washington, we can see what our lo 
authorities have been doing to us while our backs 1 
turned. In most cases it will prove to be plenty 


"JERE have the immigrants gone? 
Jive they disappeared like the buf- 
jo, or are they still pouring into 
a States as they used todo? Alittle 
0. party of half a dozen Americans 
enere to Ellis Island to see for them- 
‘Jeir question was answered before 
jaway that even the oldest employe 
Jad had not anticipated. 

thing to strike the eye of the casual 
) llis Island is a miniature gallery of 
re types of immigrants who came 
ars gone by. There is a Rumanian 
ls gaudy cloak and leather jerkin, 
perd’s reed to his lips. Hard by, an 
jreek soldier looks down at you, 
eiscious of the short, sharp skirt that 
ii look more like a lamp shade than 
_?rom the other wall grins a stalwart 
,. robe and turban of Oriental mag- 
, is teeth shining like ivory against 
sn. Alongside of him a whole family 
“olan gypsies peer out suspiciously. 
1 are other and sundry apparitions 
he appetite of the visitor in search 
costumes and strange faces. 
Pricans studied these pictures before 
“d out with the guide to see if there 
jrants still here, in the life. They 
ved for strange adventures in an- 


=re many of those gypsies coming?”’ 
1 of the women, with memories of 
ountry doorsteps. 

‘ew, madam, very few,” replied the 
suringly. 

ight Algerians stayed at home,’’ re- 
te leading man. 

»elieve they do,’ hazarded the guide, 
ced the door to the great hall where 
irants are inspected. 

visitors entered the hall they saw Jong rows of 
is sitting quietly on benches awaiting their turn 
wation. At the head of each row an immigrant 
re a desk, while the inspector standing on the 
[examined papers, asked questions and used his 
lly, but with the keenness that comes only with 
rience of human nature as it turns up daily at 
d from every corner of a queer world. The big 
uiet, save for the orderly hum of examining con- 
punctuated by an occasional shout from a child 
ise its ship-bound energy in playing about the 
There were 500 immigrants in the room. 


Stories for the Sob Sisters 


10 are all these people? Are they immigrants?” 
: one of the party incredulously. 

ul immigrants.” The guide was smiling his satis- 
| 
but ——” 

at is the “but” that puzzles every American 
Sllis Island. For today there is not one immigrant 
and who does not dress, walk and generally look 
ke an American that you will believe, when you 
shipload en masse in the big hall, they are all 
ericans. 

Se, a second glance will tell the truth. There is 
ttle distinction of face, of clothes and what not 
mark them as foreigners, just as your own dis- 
vays mark you as an American when you go 
abroad. When they speak, there is with some 
ence of language, and with all the difference of 
Nhen they come ashore, all the differences are 
arent. But at first glance you would take the 


Czechs of Today—a Few Still Come in Native Costume 


most of these assemblages to be shiploads of Americans 
back from a long visit abroad, just as likely as not—and 
pretty good Americans at that. And as you go to and fro 
in your home town you will pass the immigrant of today 
without ever knowing him to be an immigrant at all, unless 
perchance you stop and talk with him. 

It was some time before this particular party of visitors 
could get used to such a startling novelty in immigration. 
Not only were the colorful costumes and the strange faces 
of the old days absent, but there was no sign of the weeping 
and wailing that are so carefully coupled up with Ellis 
Island—in the sob stories of those who would break down 
our nation’s new policy of control of immigration. In fact 
there had been no weeping at all. A few immigrants had 


- been detained as doubtful cases, and had quietly gone 


upstairs to the board of three inspectors that would 
promptly give them a further and fuller hearing. The rest 
had gone through to the ferryboat for New York, or to the 
very comfortable waiting room whence they would later 
leave the island for the West, by the boat that carries 
them to the railroad stations along the Jersey shore.. What- 
ever the next chapter, they had all seemed to walk into it 
with confidence, in the trust of receiving protection and 
kindness, and above all a square deal. 

And that is what they do receive. There is little left for 
the sob sisters to feed upon at Ellis Island these days. 
Have you noticed many of those tearful stories in the 
newspaper headlines lately? ° 

But to get this party of visiting Americans safely off the 
island. The crowning shock that came to them is still to be 
recorded. They had wandered through the waiting rooms, 
dormitories, dining room and all over the recreation lawn 
outdoors. They had seen the kindergarten, the nursery, 
the hospital, laundry, bakery and mechanics’ shops; the 
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rest rooms for the women and the library for 
both men and women. They had listened to 
the radio music. And everywhere they had 
found spotless cleanliness, fresh air untainted 
by odors, light, room; and above all, a spirit 
of kindness to immigrants actuating the 500 
American men and women who do our Govern- 
ment’s work here that must be set down as a 
settled and satisfying fact. You have only to 
come and see for yourself! 

And yet until the very last the visitors had 
seen no immigrants since that first glimpse of 
the assemblage awaiting inspection. 

We do that a-purpose. We believe that 
the 700-odd foreigners who have not gone 
through, but are in detention here, are wards 
of our Government and very much at our 
mercy; that they are human beings just like 
ourselves; and that they do not like being 
inspected by countless visitors while they wait 
here, any more than you or I would relish 
such curious visitation during similar helpless- 
ness. Theimmigrants who have been examined, 
but are detained, are in poorer case than those 
who are on their way through. Travelers care 
little who may look upon them. But when you 
are held, deprived of your liberty for days on 
end, and know not whether you will come in or 
get out—then it is different. 


l Tagged by Mistake 


N SHORT, we believe that Ellis Island 

should not be turned into a zoo. When it 
is remembered that most of the detained im- 
migrants will shortly be admitted, will become 
part of our American family, and will eventu- 
ally vote—with a vote as valuable as yours and 
mine, when counted—then it seems more clear 
that they should not be subjected to the stares 
of sight-seers while they are held here in sus- 
pense. A sweet start that would be toward love of America 
by the newcomer from afar! 

So we are careful about visitors. We are glad, indeed, to 
have those who come for good reasons. There are many 
such. And they are the quickest to approve our respect for 
the privacy of the men, women and children from abroad 
here detained. 

The momentary exception to the rule, in the case of the 
six who had found no gypsies or turbans, arose from their 
short cut to a dormitory by way of a room devoted to 
detained immigrants awaiting their hearings. A matron 
sits at the door to this room. As each immigrant enters, 
she pins upon his or her coat a small slip of pink paper that 
identifies the immigrant as one awaiting a hearing. 

And so when the six Americans came into the room— 
with the guide ahead, back turned—the matron dutifully 
pinned upon each of them the usual pink slip of paper. Ten 
feet farther on, when they began to wonder what it was all 
about, they hailed the guide from behind and asked him. 
That individual turned around. 

“Why, I guess—you see—well?”’ 

The guide was blushing and stammering. He was lost, 
hopelessly. 

The matron came hurrying up. 

“Oh, I say—you see ”” She was blushing more than 
the guide. Finally she brought out the confession. ‘“‘I 
thought you were immigrants, and so I tagged you! I’m 
so sorry.” 

But the leading man was pitiless. 

“And do I understand that we are detained?’’ he sternly 
demanded. 

“Oh, what a mistake!” gasped his wife, with visions of 
a night on the island. 3 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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My Lover Lad 


H, I’D love to have 
6 a Lover who 
would lilt to me 


a lay; 
A Lover with a feather 
in his hat. 

Who would play wpon 
a hautboy—or 
whatever came his 
way— 

Oh, I’d love to have a 
Lover Lad like that! 


This Lover Lad I'd have 
me all impatiently 
would fare 

In haste to me across 
a shining sand; 

And to his golden piping 
we would wander, 
God knows where— 

But we'd find our way 
to Lover Lover 
Land. 


The Lover Lad I’d have 
me would be of 
merry eye, 

And gentle voice, 
a-laughing low in 


DRAWN BY G. B, INWOOD 


Enthusiast — 
glee; 
With his silken collar loosened and his silken sleeves rolled 
high— 


Oh, that’s the kind of Lover Lad for me! 


My laughing, chaffing Lover Lad, with feathered hat so smart, 
Would vow him constant through eternity ; 
And then—my truant Lover Lad would break my aching 
heart— 
Oh, that’s the kind of Lover Lad for me! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


What's Wrong With the Movies 


“TT’S not that I mind them keeping movie theayters so 
dark, Mamie, but why dol always got to sit downin the 
lap of an imperfect stranger?” 


““And I sez to him, dearie, ‘Ain’t you got no manners, 
fellah, coughin’ so loud folks can’t hear ’emselves read the 
captions?’”’ 


“T told Bill where he got off, I did. It’s not that I want 
to get took to the pitchers ev’ry night, Isez tohim. Buta 
girl does like a little attention oncet in a while, and they 
change the show a coupla times a week.” 


ORAWN BY DONALD MCKEE 


“Get Back Home, Rover! Do You Hear Me? Go Back, Sir"”’ 


‘Well, Folks, it Seems Mighty Good to Get Away From the Crowds of People, Doesn't It?”’ 


“*Can’t yuh wait a while, kid?’ he sez to me. ‘That 
fillum’ll be up to the neighborhood theayter soon, and we 
can see practic’ly the same show for a fourth the money.’ 
I jest gives the piker one look and sez, ‘Tryin’ to do me out 
of a prologue, ain’t you?’”’ 


“‘T told my boy friend I don’t mind sittin’ down front, 
Marie. On the level I don’t. I only gotta give that drum- 
mer the eye a few more times and I betcha I nail a season’s 
pass.” 


“You can have him, Anne. I don’t want that bird. No 
discretion. Noromance. He never waits for the big love 
pitcher, but starts holdin’ your hand right in the middle 
of the comedy.” 


“Ain’t it the same with all you girls too? Me now, I 
don’t get no kick outa these real kings and princes and 
things in the news reels. Give me the phony ones in the 
feature pitchers ev’ry time.” —Fairfax Downey. 


Correct Sports Wear for Juniors 


LESSINGS on thee, little man, 
In outing kit with brogues of tan, 
In double-breasted coat of gray, 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“For the Love o’ Mike, Ma, be a Little More Careful! 


Soil not thy imported hat, 
Do not stain thy outing shirt, 
Touch not worms nor dogs nor di 
Dig no caves and climb no tree, 
And don’t associate with me. 
— Morris Bish 


‘ 


The Adventures of : 


HE Mad Hatter kept repeating ““N 

Napoleon Bonaparte,” as he tried vy. 
Rabbit from the tall silk hat he was hold 
but nothing happened. 

“What’s up?”’ said Alice. 

“They told me it was a name to conj 
Mad Hatter disconsolately, “‘but I can’ 
come out of this hat.” “a 

“Try George Washington,” suggested t. 
“He once threw a dollar across the Poton 

“T know that joke,” said the Hatter. | 
greater purchasing power in those days.” — 

“That doesn’t sound right,’’ Alice said. 

‘““He’s a bit mad,”’ whispered the March H: 
he’s mad as a hatter.” ” 

(Continued on Page 161) ; 
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Water on My Book!" 
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« CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY on he 


CAMDEN, N.J., US: 


It’s so healthful to have a hot dish 


with the summer meal! 


Cold meats, salads, iced dishes of various sorts are so apt to 
predominate in the summer diet. Then, even more than ever, 
good soup is healthful and invigorating and should be added to 
many a meal as the one hot dish. Its bracing and tonic effect is To taste this soup at its very 
sed ¥ ae | best, add the water cold, bring 
noticed immediately. to a boil, and allow to simmer. 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its fifteen different vegetables, Serve piping hot! 
its substantial cereals, its invigorating beef broth—thirty-two 
ingredients in all—is the ideal hot dish for the summer meals. 


ily rock ywhile taking stock It’s so hearty people often make a luncheon or supper on it. It’s 21 kinds 
all t i s ° sfecne : 
fy ae rao mes 1 so tempting in flavor that it is one of the most popular soups in 12 cents a can 


3 ‘ - 2 
gs me the greatest pleasure! the world. And think of its convenience! 
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me a measure of public and official recognition 
which was a part of a series of successive eleva- 
tions in my standing with myself that did much for 
me. I received from the county superintendent a 
memorable letter on my work as a teacher. He 
wrote me that he had been unable to visit my school, 
but, though he should have been glad to do so, no 
personal inspection was necessary to enable him. to 
compliment me on my work; for it so happened 
that he had four nephews and four nieces in the 
school, and that their reports and that of their par- 
ents gave him great satisfaction. I was imparting 
to these pupils, he said, a love for their work and 
an-interest in it which were very gratifying to him 
both as an officer and a relative. Moreover, he 
added, I might be interested in the statement that I 
was teaching the largest rural school in the county. 
Not much to this letter, you think; but there was a great 
deal to it. I was winning recognition. No one had ever 
taken the pains to say such a thing to me before. If I es- 
caped criticism I had been satisfied. Here was a man who 
had never seen me since I had appeared before him one day 
for my examination, but who had taken the pains to sit 
down and write a two-page letter of praise. Isn’t there a 
lesson in this for employers and supervising officers every- 
where? County Superintendent Klinefelter had done more 
by yielding to the generous impulse which prompted him 
to write that letter than a dozen visits could have accom- 
plished. 
I was a little proud, and somewhat touched, and a good 
deal inspired by it. 
“Good work” is a short phrase. If it were used a thou- 
sand times oftener it would add immeasurably to our 
human output of good things of the spirit and the body. 


i/ \HE winter that gave to me Tennyson brought 


My Friend and Discoverer 


le MY case it was the beginning of a friendship which 
lasted until it was dissolved by death. Levi L. Klinefel- 
ter was then a youngish, plump, humorous person who had 
happened to be elected county superintendent of schools 
of Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. He was possessed of the 
strangest complex of qualities—none of them worse than 
weaknesses. Not highly educated, he was devoted to 
books and reading. He wasa humorist; but was not above 
puns and conundrums which were funny because they 
were so bad. When the heel of his shoe came loose, he drew 
a distinction between that and Owen Meredith’s Looseheel 
[Lucile]. 

I am not fair, however, to Klinefelter in telling at the 
outset of this weakness. He was then in a place of vast 
superiority as compared with mine. I was a stranger 
whose father had just bought a run-down eighty acres out 


in Lime Creek Township, away off the road. He had two 
or three farms, a small allotment of lots and a residence in 
Mason City, and was from my viewpoint a rich man, 
while I was penniless. He was one of the rising young men 


of the county. I had no friends in the community. He 
and his wife were members of a charming circle of ac- 
quaintances, into which I was introduced. It was a new 
world to me. They welcomed me to their house, he gave 
me the run of his excellent library; and he even invited me 
to mark passages in his books, because such marks would 
make them more valuable to him. What greater pledge 
of friendship could a book lover offer? 

He was very fond of good literature; and this, I believe, 
was the first of the ties which cametobind us. For inspite of 
the gulf which seemed to yawn between us, ‘‘ Kline’’ almost 
at once actually attached himself to me. He pushed me 
forward in my educational work. To me, a mere country 
teacher, he gave the position of instructor in his teachers’ 
institutes. 

He had me put on the programs of meetings of educa- 
tors outside the county. To none of these distinctions 
was I, by any of the rules of the game, entitled. He did 
it because he loved me; and I, who profited immensely by 
it, owe him more gratitude than I can express. He was a 
living proof that we are advertised by our loving friends, 
for he praised me to all and sundry. 

Mr. A. H. Cummings, whose gift for good-natured ridi- 
cule had since long before my time there added to the sum 
total of human happiness in Mason City, made a joke of 
this proneness of Klinefelter to sing my praises. He called 
me Klinefelter’s Discovery, and drew a vivid picture of how 
Kline had found me “‘plowin’ corn in Lime Creek Town- 
ship.” Klinefelter ranked first as a discoverer, with Colum- 
bus second. There is a sense in which Kline should be 
given some credit, so far as I am entitled to assume the 
role of a Santo Domingo. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT JOB), 


“Robber!”’ Scoffed Kline. ‘‘You Fellows ari} 


Being very popular with the people of t ( 
Kline had no difficulty in getting himself: 
the conventional number of terms prevai 
under the rotation-in-office system; but } 
istration of our school affairs was, I am soi | 
not quite satisfactory to some of the best i 
With them, I fear, my exaltation to the po ) 
tute instructor did Mr. Klinefelter no goi 

The father of our favorite Iowa wrii| 
Sabin, was then an important figure in 0} 
tional system. Mr. Klinefelter secured | 
tures from him for one of the institutes, : 
circular which was distributed beforehandr | 
Henry Sabin in terms of well-deserved }| 
calling him “the Nestor of Iowa educatio | 
Miller, one of the group of friends of whi 
spoken, and then very active in school cir ' 
with me one day to Kline’s office. Tor) 
irreverent and irrepressible scamp, and when Klir) 
us each a copy of his circular, Tom winked at 
looked solemnly at the county superintendent. | 

“This is a good circular,” said he, “but wha! 
mean by calling Henry Sabin a Nestor?” 

“Well,” said Kline, “isn’t he entitled to tha’ 
tion?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so to me,” said Tom, shaking | 
“What do you think, Quick?” 

“T’m afraid, Kline,” said I, “that you’ve ma 
blunder here. Nestor was a robber somewhere In | 
woods of ancient Greece. Now Henry Sabin — 

“Robber!’’ scoffed Kline. ‘‘You fellows a! 
Nestor was the old wise fellow, strong in council | 

“You're thinking of Procrustes,” I urged, look 
from Tom. “Nestor was the robber who torture. 
tims by cutting them to fit the bed. Why, Klin 
familiar, when you come to consider, with the & 
‘the Nestorian bed of criticism,’ aren’t you?” 


Too Democratic to be Dignified 


LINE, trying to conceal his panic, jumped tc 
rushed out into another room and referred to, 
Noted Names in the old Webster’s Unabridged. | 
he came back, grinning sheepishly at having beer 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘we’ll let the ‘Nestor’ stand fc 
anyhow. Some of those schoolma’ams won’t be hi 
having some of their feet cut off.” 

He was too good-natured and too completely 
with a sense of the equality of all human beings t' 
any dignity. Our relations with him and with ont 
were much like those of a group of college student 
fraternity house; and this was as near as I ever 


. those advantages of a college training, to secure 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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It is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for this blue iden tifica tion tag 


when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy aj\ slice 


| Premium Ham may be served in endless, tempting ways. : 
But many people like it best baked whole, right in the : 
parchment wrapper. For Premium, always so sweet and 
mild, needs no parboiling; and baked this way, the ham 
keeps every bit of its fine, delicate flavor. 


Swift & Company 


remium Hams and Bacon — 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
many of our young people spend their four years and their 
fathers’ funds. 

Kline’s sense of the comic sometimes carried him too far. 
For instance, there was that case of the lady elocutionist 
who was entertaining us in the old stone schoolhouse in 
Mason City one evening. She was rendering and rending 
a passage from Shakspere—King John, I think—in which 
King John and the Bastard on one side and King Philip and 
Austria on the other, with the negligible aid of some sixty 
thousand men, were litigating with bloody weapons the 
title of the city of Angiers. In order that she might have 
full scope for her scream, she began with a line which she 
gave as “‘Oh, ye men of Angiers!’’ This is a good line for 
screaming—try it—and her voice rang out through the 
audience piercingly. And just as it fell in a beautiful cir- 
cumflex on the last syllable of “‘Angiers,” a switch engine a 
mile away over in the Milwaukee yards answered with its 
‘‘ Hoot-te-toot-te-toot-too-00-00!”’ with the same number 
of syllables, on the exact key of the elocutionist’s voice, and 
with the identical circumflex at the end. 


A Dash With a Switch Engine 


A Det engine’s mimic line came back as the poor girl was 
standing poised, with her ear cocked for the answer from 
the walls of the besieged town. It was one of those things 
which, appealing to an assemblage all at once, are almost 
sure to result in disaster to the performer. One universal 
burst of laughter ended the recitation. It was, as she after- 
ward said, something terrible. And he who should have 
stilled the tumult and stopped the response to the locomo- 
tive’s mimicry of the reader, the county superintendent of 
schools, was actually leading the riot, if one may be said 
to be leading anything who is crimson with laughter and 
apparently looking for a soft place on which to lie down 
and roll. 

Most people insisted that Kline was lazy; but he was 
not exactly that. He could ride a hobby to a lather. If 
he had been actually lazy he could have loafed and been 
supported by the returns from his farms; but he was ever 
devising some plan for great accomplishments, which al- 
ways called for the sacrifice of a part of his patrimony, and 
each of which ended in defeat. He had a characteristic 
which many possess of making a start with apparent ease. 
He was agreeable and had the faculty of winning confi- 
dence. But he always came soon to the place where the 
work was more than his abilities could handle. He had a 
fatal proneness to become disgusted with his undertakings. 
There always came a time when it all seemed futile to him. 

At the time of his death he was living in a New Mexico 
hamlet and editing a paper. One of his nephews, a former 

pupil of mine, went down to his fun- 

Se eral. He wrote me that all that scat- 
: tered, drought-ridden population 

were stricken with grief at the death 


of their friend Klinefelter. There was a choir 
made up of these settlers which undertook to sing 
the hymns. They choked up with grief; and 
breaking down as singers paid, as mourners for 
poor old Kline, a tribute to which I should not 
presume to add. If when you and I, dear reader, 
pass from this earth, the strangers who live about 
us are so loath to part from us, we may well look 
back, if that be vouchsafed us, and feel that we 
have succeeded in a life wherein the test of success 
and failure is not the winning of the envious 
plaudits of the world. 

After his death there came to me a book 
which may have been all he had retained of 
that old library. It is a volume for which I 
had never cared, full as it is of bad verse; 
but Kline was fond of it, and thought, of 
course, that I was. It has, however, some 
historical value, since it was published in 
Cincinnati in 1860, and is called Poets and 
Poetry of the West. In eleven pages of the 
table of contents, I find the names of Sarah 
K. Bolton, Alice and Phoebe Cary, George 
W. Cutter, William D. Howells and George 
D. Prentice, whom we now remember as 
writers. They then belonged to what was 
called the West, beginning at the Ohio River. 
Salmon P. Chase is listed as a poet, and so 
are others who later found something better 
to do than to make the bad rimes of which 
they here are shown to have been guilty. 

Kline must have prized the book highly, or 
he would not have carried it with him in all 
his later wanderings. Finding it among his 
few effects, his friends discovered on the 
flyleaf the penciled inscription in his old 
flowing handwriting, dated at Mason City, 
September 16, 1901: 

“When I am through with this book, I trust some kind 
friend may see that it is delivered to my old-time friend 
J. H. Quick of Sioux City.” 

A dozen years after this there were added on December 
13, 19138, in a handwriting which shows that the vital fires 
were burning low, the words: 

““Same request in force, only that Mr. Quick is now 
editor of Farm and Fireside at Springfield, Ohio, residing 
at Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, and is better known 
as Herbert Quick and is a noted author.” 

Poor old Kline! Dear old Kline! Even at the last he 
did not forget Kline’s Discovery. Peace to his ashes! 


Once when I was a dozen years old or so my Grand- 
mother Coleman offended me deeply. She was discussing 
my future. Her idea of an equipment for the world was 
physical power and the knack of saving. She mentioned 
my lack of ability as a worker and my smartness. 


I Had Seen a Remarkable-Looking Man, and I Had Heard a Doctor Spoken of 


Kline Sat There in Agony as His Discovery Halted, Bo. 


Turned All Colors , 


“TI s’pose,’’ said she, “‘that Herbie’ll have 
kind of a patent-right man.” 

I believe it was the elder Mr. Weller who once 
that lit’rachoor’s low. Some of itis. But thoug 
of the career of a patent-right man was that it 
tinctly low, I wanted to flare out in my ea 
good old wrinkled face with a claim for that } 
which I had already staked out for myself in the (1 
lit’rachoor; but how could grandma be expected || 
stand? What should I receive if I told my dream 
cule? Nothing! I was, I felt, above that world 
I was surrounded. So I suppressed my indign; 
went out and slopped the hogs. 

Not even my success as a teacher satisfied me. 
visualized before me a stage in teaching beyon( 
could not go. I could never command a positio 
as that of Professor Wier, or even Tom Miller or | 
Therefore, now that I could not go to West Poin 
given up the idea of going to college, I was alwa | 
about for some way around teaching. I liked it, b 
not be satisfied with it. I was too ignorant for th 
sion. I had about the proper equipment for a pai! 
man. Already I was nearing the barrier. I dr: 
nearer to it when F. M. Butts, of the village of V 
Kossuth County, some forty miles west of Mai 
took so much of a fancy to me as to induce t)) 
board of which he was a member to make me the 
of their town school. This was a step upward, ¢ 
such step brought the barrier so much the neare 


Two Views of Main Street 


ESLEY was then a mere hamlet along the | 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. To leave | 
offriends in Cerro Gordo County and assume a 
this village was a distinct lowering of my envir 
standard. Wesley wasin the midst’ of what wehé 
called the pond-hole country. Its trade term 
mostly below the margin of cultivation. Its } 
portant industry was the baling and selling of tl 
hay, which the country dwellers made in quantit 
In wet weather the one street was a mire hole‘ 
of a mile long. Sometimes it was impassable. A 
bog were a few stores, a saloon and some dwellin 
breathed depression; one street back was a bli 
shop or so; along the railway were one or two grt 
houses and the station, and several huge shells of | 
where hay was baled. Two or three streets away 
track was the one-room schoolhouse, and not fa! 
a building which had been converted into a school 
the primary grades. On the corner of Main Stree 
the station stood the Sherman House—it seems tc 
half the declassed hotels of such places as Wesley ¥ 
named after Chicago’s great hostelry—kept Dy 
fa hotel men who as a player of old sledge was 4 


ful h tel man. I went to the Sherman House t 
There are two points of view from which our 

American life may be regarded by writing people 

self. The one is the viewpoint of contempt, of 


(Continued on Page 137) | 
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Five-Passenger Sedan 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Tax to be added 


#) & pees 


‘chedule your run at any speed you like 


Andrew G. Nystrom, of Hartford, Conn., 
ll d ] if lik d k was a bit skeptical about the Hupmobile 
—a ay ong ] you ] e an ma e your Eight, so he drove one for 200 miles or 
j more over mountains, country roads and 

in heavy traffic. That sold him. He owns 


chedule with an ease and comfort you've [www 
sever known before. Be off, free and 


Jean, at the traffic signal while the crowd husband bought fr use in his brokerage 


Ff & 


Mrs. Maurice Gardner, of Cleveland, was 
so captivated by the Hupmobile Eight her 


business that she now drives a Hupmobile 
Eight ofher own. Both their cars are sedans. 


nills and fusses along behind. This mag- war 

uificent Eight brings so much that is new Ea a eee ta 
ind finer in driving that within its first six peste) erence a da 
months it became the largest-sellingeight | __ Cone. 
if its type in the world. | gr RRE aepaete cee 


visit his mother in Gallipolis, Ohio, a finer 
treat than ever. The 200-mile runs across 
the state, from Toledo to Gallipolis, to use 


| 
| 
| 
| Sedan, Now $2195; Coupe, Two or Four- 
} Passenger, Now $2095; Touring Car, Now 
| $1795; Roadster, Now $1795; Dickey-Seat 
; Roadster, Now $1895. F. O. B. Detroit, 
tax to be added. 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. 


HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Mr. Hicks’ own words, are done with no 
more preparation or fuss than for an after- 
noon’s jog around Toledo. 


SF fF F&F 


HERE’S a 
delightful su- 
perstition in 


the thesis of gam- 
bling about the po- 
tency of beginner’s 
luck. It is more 
than thirty years 
since I took my 
first flutterin horse 
racing, and I won. 
That was in Cal- 
cutta—a one-eyed 
Arab named Eu- 
phrates won at 6 to 
1. I knew so little 
about betting that 
I thought the 
bookmaker had 
overpaid me when 
he handed me the 
winnings plus my 
stake. 

Euphrates had 
a droll way of rac- 
ing; he ran with 
his head cocked to 
one side, with his 
good eye looking 
out in front. 

At that same 
meeting I saw just 
how nimble luck 
can be. In the big 
American circus 
that was camped 
on the Maidan 
there was what 
was called the 
Bounding Jockey, 
Archie O’Brien. 
His act was to take 
off from a spring- 
board in a flying 
leap over twelve 
horses. But what 
he did with three 
horses on the race 
course is still more 
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PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 


A Thrilling Race at Gatwick, England 


marvelous, especially as it was his maiden effort, the first Archie was always fair game, and the two friends didn’t 
time he had ever bet on the ponies. Beginner’s luck, likely. let up on him until they saw him with a 500-rupee ticket on 
Archie’s knowledge of horse racing was not at all in the Dhoby’s Donkey at 20 to 1. That touch of business 
keeping with the excellence of his legs, which accounts for completed, they heralded the good news all about the 
the course he followed. There was arace with three horses paddock—that O’Brien had backed the three horses in the 
in—I think it was the Durbhanga Cup; but one of them, race. 
Nellie Bly, had been added to fulfill the conditions of three In those days there was no starting gate, the drop of the 
starters or no race. And Nellie Bly was simply a Galloway, flag was all; and the jockeys on Shabaz and The Khan 
the size in between a pony and a horse; she was known as_shad each received the same riding orders—to wait on the 


the Dhoby’s Donkey. Act- 
ing on advice, O’Brien bet 
500 rupees on Shabaz, who 
was 6 to 5; and he had 
no more than got the ticket 
tucked away in his pocket 
than he was advised by a 
racing friend to back The 
Khan, who was 4 to 5; the 
friend assured O’Brien that 
his 500 rupees on Shabaz 
was lost; better save it by 
backing The Khan. 


Backing All Three 


ELIEVING that he was 

on a loser in Shabaz, 
O’Brien backed The Khan 
for another 500 rupees, say- 
ing, ‘‘Not so bad at all; I’ve 
got to come out about 
even—pretty good!’”” He 
would get the thrill of a 
stiffish bet and not have to 
pay the piper. 

Then he told a couple of 
the racing boys of this 
clever thing. They jeered 
at him, declaring that he 
would now lose 1000 rupees, 
for Nellie Bly would win, 
which assertion was only in 
the way of a draw. 
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Mr. J. B. Leigh's Creolian Winning the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park (Continued on Pag) 
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Buick Performance steps further 
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The Valve-in-Head engine in the Better Buick 
Master models delivers more than 75 horsepower! 
Extra power has been added to the extra power 
always a feature of Buick’s famous engine. 


Even drivers of previous Buicks will be amazed 
at the performance the Better Buick now places 
at their command. You never saw a hill climbed 
like this Buick will take it. You never saw such 
get-away in traffic. And speed! A Buick owner can 
say “they shall not pass” to any one in the world. 


The higher efficiency of the engine in the Better 
Buick includes the same economical consumption 
of gasoline and oil that has distinguished all past 


Buicks. More power, more miles, per gallon! 


And the Better Buick now leads the world in 
protection for engine and driving units. Three 
new seals have been added to Buick’s famous 
Sealed Chassis. Three possible points of entry 
for dirt and wear have been closed. An air cleaner, 
a gasoline filter, and an oil filter, now insure 
clean air, oil and gasoline for the engine. 


Drive one of the Better Buicks. Know how much 
the new 75 horsepower Standard of Perform- 
ance adds to the pleasure of Buick ownership. 


You never again will be satisfied with the power 
and performance of the ordinary motor car! 


paw 1 Cc K M-O T OR CGHROBMePE ARNG Y-,. -F° LelLiN Tk; Mie CH eS Gs Aa IN: 
Branches in all principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere Division of General Motors Corporation Pioneer Builders of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
Canadian Factories: Mc_LAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Meee TIER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


BOC Krew DEC BULED . Tshiskoat 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
the first time he had played roulette; and it would be the 


last, he added. 


Someone laughed. Droll, that—the idea that anyone 
who had won in a gambling room would never play again. 
But the young man said, “It’s just beginners’ luck; al- 
most anybody can win the first time. Some years ago I 
went to a race meet, my first time, and I won a lot of 
money; I couldn’t lose. But I’ve never bet on a horse 
since.” Then he passed out from the brilliantly lighted 
room and on between the giant elms to the outer gloom. 
If the man who had melted into the gloom could stick 
to it, he had the right idea. At Monte Carlo they say that 
winners always come back; the money is only loaned. The 
money, soon or late, comes back into the bank when luck 
has set against the player; and then, broke, he is forced to 
quit. But the bank, like the running river, goes on for- 
ever; it crashes the gate of fortune by weight of metal. 
And at Monte Carlo they have a belief akin to this— 
that by looking at a man’s thumbs they can tell what 
chance he has against the wheel, that is devoid of emotion. 


In addition to their rather small 
advantage of 5 per cent, the 
wheel has this advantage—no 
nerves. If a man has wide- 
formed thumb nails, he has self- 
control and will not buck against 
his luck; that is where the money 
is lost—plunging to recoup when 
luck is against the player. 


Thumb:-Nail Gamblers 


HIS matter of thumb nails 

can be overdone, for the man 
with the extra-wide spatulated 
thumb nail is as unreliable as a 
baboon—he may do anything. 
And the narrow-thumb-nailed 
man is weak, perhaps never 
stopping till he is cleaned out. 
So then let’s say: Narrow thumb 
nail should never gamble; the 
wide well-modeled thumb should 
rather try to seize on opportu- 
nity than bury his one talent, for 
he may, through overcontrol, 
miss the tide in his affairs which 
would sweep him on to fortune. 

My thumb nails are of a splen- 
did shape; and yet, to hark 


back to Calcutta, I toddled on after a will-o’-the-wisp till 
I stepped into a financial bog—and almost immediately 
after the beginner’s luck of Euphrates. 

The Viceroy’s Cup is the big race at the Calcutta meet. 
The gambling spirit becomes stimulated by acclaim; more 
people will bet on a big race, and bet more money than 
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they will onasmall 
race, though the 
latter is generally 
the better betting 
proposition. There 
was a horse in the 
Cup called Sting— 
properly named, at 
that—of a fine 
breeding running 
back to Gladiator, 
and I felt that he 
should win. A week 
before the race I 
backed Sting with 
an English book- 
maker who had 
taken a fancy to 
me and advised 
me not to back this 
horse. 


Taking the Second Fence in the Oxford Varsity Grind, at Stratton Audley 


“Don’t be foolish, sir,” he said; ‘‘Statesman will win 
the Cup.” 

“Statesman is sick,’ I answered; ‘‘he hasn’t been out 
on the track for a week.” 

The bookmaker was a tall, gaunt man with a Scroogelike 
face, in which were set fishy gray eyes; a hard man, one 


The Grand National, a Great Event in Liverpool 


“Well, there’s Armenians backing Sta’ 
-me to win the Cup. Now then 
But even this didn’t stop me—I stu 
Statesman won, leaving mein no end of a 
little Sting, as he shot under the wire, 


The Gatwick Steeplechas 
English Sporting C 


would say. The fish eye 
broodingly for a little, th 
said, ‘‘Look ’ere, sir, I’m ¢ 
somethink as should stoy 
brass, though it ain’t busi 
what I mean. Statesman is 
stitution ’orse, an’ ’is feet 
sound, so they’re workin’ “i 
im in a big tank on a 

they’re feedin’ ’im beer, 
mean.” 


Stung by Sting 


“C1OUNDS like a fai 
stringing you with,” J 

“You ain’t ’eard it ou 

“e No.”’ 

“Well, then they ain’t 
keepin’ it dark; an’ li 
they don’t throw the f 
lad, do they?” 

I admitted they didn’t. 


7? 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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IF you should see a closed car of 
1910 on the street today, and turn 
and gaze after it with curiosity, you 
would unconsciously recognize that 
in fifteen years the closed motor 
car body has arrived at an excellence 
not attained by the carriage of 
yesterday in fifteen centuries. 


ONO ESS ge) 


For this amazing development 
Fisher is admittedly responsible. 


Fisher revolutionized an industry 
which had registered but little 
advance in method or quality from 
the time of our great-great- 
grandfathers. 


Fisher had a vision of the future 
based upon an idea in manufactur- 
ing. It has made both the idea and 
the vision come true. 


SSIES ONG 


It was the Fisher idea that the same 
methods of standardization and pre- 
cision manufacturing which were early 
introduced into automobile chassis 
manufacture, could be applied with 
equal success to body manufacture. 


Fisher not only introduced stand- 
ardization and precision manufac- 
turing—but also visioned for the 
industry the then almost incredible 
conception of the closed car as the ul- 
timate vehicle for the multitude. 


VY LW 


Today, after fifteen years of devel- 
opment by Fisher, the closed car 
is a thing of beauty and luxury — 
and so strongly built that in it one 
travels across a continent at high 
speeds in Pullman comfort. 


And this vehicle, which would have 
been worth a king’s ransom in an 
older day, may be had in price 
ranges which bring the comfort of 
a Body by Fisher within the reach, 
not only of the wealthy, but of 
practically every American family. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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NICE ques- 
A te it is 
whether 


period furnishing 
should extend to 
and include food. 
Starting the day 
on a starvation 
breakfast of sour 
juice, some ran- 
dom chips from a 
planing mill and 
a few curls of ba- 
con almost as thick as paper 
may be just the thing for a 
lot of human test tubes; but 
it doesn’t play up to thestage 
setting when the dining room 
is sure enough Sheraton or 
riproaring early English, 
wine-swilling Flemish or 
naughty old Italian. It 
doesn’t even play up to early 
Cape Cod. Cap’n Goddy 
Cushman says so. Not in 
those words, of course. Some 
of his are cow-barn words; he 
has a lot of nice ones, too, 
and in a happy mixture they 
always carry his point, have 
carried his point and him- 
self, too, clean round Cape 
Horn more than once. 

For breakfast, of course, it 
doesn’t so much matter that 
a cold sirloin or other joint, 
a smoking platter of grilled eels or deviled calf’s liver fail 
to oppose jugs of cream, bowls of porridge, regiments of 
hot cakes, monuments of butter, urns of coffee, bottles of 
ale, stout, sack or choice decanters of rare old Irish glass 
with a rare old Irish kick inside ’em—all of which duly 
detailed off according to their proper period, or assembled 
all together, for, let us say, a first-rate New York dining 
room of the later Phyfe interpretation, which was the day 
that built meals and the man; no, it scarcely matters, 
breakfast being almost a forgotten relic. 

Yet think how Christopher Columbus refused to dis- 
cover America on an empty stomach; how they kept on 
howling down the hatches ‘‘Land! Land! Land!” while he 
went right on pronging salt horse, flagging the flagons and 
shouting back for them to stow the hysteria till he’d tight- 
ened his belt. Whereupon, having discovered, captured 
and consumed a large breakfast, he went above beams and 
discovered a continent in a proper manner. That’s how 
important breakfast was to Columbus. He felt sure of 
America, and the longer he waited the bigger it would look. 
But he wasn’t sure of his breakfast until he had it under 
belt and button. Which incident and the good sense de- 
ducible from it the historians seem one and all to have 
overlooked. So we are the first to relate it. 


Al Dining Room’s Chief Ornament 


INNER is another matter. All other considerations 

aside, such as whether we ought to put our feet on the 
stretcher of a priceless refectory table—and that’s what 
the stretcher was for—what stories we ought to tell in a 
Renaissance room, whether it would be playfully correct to 
throw a chop to the dog or drop a few bones under the 
table—entirely aside from all that, tempting as it may be 
for discussion, the fact is that the chief furnishing of any 
dining room—nay, its prime ornament, first and last—is 
the victuals. Chairs are a help, of course; but it is queer 
how as the chairs go up in value the dinner seems to peter 
out in quality. There is a throne room I could mention, 
way up yonder between Manhattan and the sky, where six 
thrones, a trestle table of Spanish walnut, church candles, 
tapestries, all in the best Inquisition style, are the stage 
setting to a nightly feast whose climax is a junket made of 
skim milk. 


Yet Think How Christopher Columbus Refused to Discover America on an Empty Stomach 


The oppression conveyed by entirely perfect period 
surroundings seems to evidence itself in the appetite. 
What it comes down to is this: When the decorators 
have made everything so perfect that you are the only 
imperfection present, it is a good thing to be a mummy. 
These people, remote from the kitchen that serves them, 
are not possessors but possessed. When they are down- 
stairs and across the palm court, in one or another of 
the public dining rooms, within wave length of the great 
kitchens and the terrific cheer thereof, they eat. And 
always they have something in a chafing dish, which 
itself is only a device to snatch a little of the kitchen 
flame and bring it to table. 

They have not the understanding of Cap’n Goddy, 
who has divorced all things for the kitchen itself. Cap’n 
Goddy knows what to do with period rooms—lock ’em 
up. He has lots of them; first-wife period, second-wife 
period and a bungalow entirely of piazzas and golden 
oak. In all he has three dining rooms, six parlors and 
fourteen bedrooms. You couldn’t count the patent 
rockers, the spotless rag rugs, the whatnots, walnut 
bureaus, pitchers and bowls, and the sofas of exactly 
that shortness and curve which are so restful if before 
lying down you remember to break your back and remove 
your feet at the ankles. From the high windows, whose 
trim, like the door frames and moldings, suggests cream 
candy newly .pulled and cooled, you look down on lawn, 
cement walks hard as sin, to adjacent bogs and distant surf. 

Close to the front door in House Number One, just as 
you come downstairs, you see a black glove lying on the 
floor. Oh, no, you wouldn’t pick it up. You think you 
would, but you wouldn’t. He says it was dropped there at 
his first wife’s funeral by her richest and meanest relative; 
and as nothing more is to be hoped for from that quarter, 
he decided to leave it lay. 

On all this period perfection he turns the key. One 
man’s patent rocker is another man’s Sheraton, and Cap’n 
Goddy says, even as he dusts the mercury-blown glass 
knob of the front door—which door has a frosted-glass 
panel with the frosting erased to show grapes, a waterfall 
and a little girl with a sash around her knees, and is a 
prime example of the great lunacy period in home decora- 
tion—says the cap’n, as we retrace our way to the back 
door through room after room of hard, gobby, doodabbed 


q 
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three period houses on| 
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weather vane on the | 
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fect barn. 
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Culinary Antiq: 


“TAVEN that weathe 
got t’ be painted 
he snorts, and he stoops 
to pull up an impertin 
weed that has dared tc 
betwixt lawn and ceme’ 
We trudge down and away to the sloping tangle 
fern and birch beyond the road. Formality, per! 
period furnishings—even the lunacy period—are 
hind. 
The cap’n’s huge back straightens. His step ! 
We are on the way to the Cove—to his real home 
Cookery. A salt dampness almost visible swoops 
through the clefts of the moraines; moraines that. 
of a period—glacial period. They are patterned off 
designs of glistening bearberry, tangled with b 
bushes whose very stems break out in clusters © 
aromatic fruit, carpeting expanses that curve, rec 
extend in capes over the wind-bleached grass. _ 
The path, white with crushed scallop ieee 
is just one man wide as it ends, and the ocean, hithe 
yonder blue, bursts upon the vision. It bursts t! 
only between the dunes of Cape Cod and behind 
foliating curtains of the Metropolitan Opera. Yo 
could call the tiny house that stands on a ridge 
grass between two hillocks a shanty. It is too! 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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BIGTH Eis 


HIS is our 17th year 

building good, sub- 
stantial motor cars. We 
started with less than 
$100,000—in an old drug 
factory. In our first year 
we built 302 cars. 


“SAVE AND PROGRESS” 


Today our assets exceed 
$17,500,000—all of it saved 
up from earnings and put 
back into the business. 
The old drug factory 
was long ago abandoned, 
and our new plants, with 
sixteen modern buildings 
with more than a million 
square feet of floor space 
—with their machinery and 
equipment represent an 
investment of $6,000,000. 


Each year our equipment 


has been improved and 
our methods perfected. 
Our manufacturing or- 
Sanization was cainca 
steadily in experience and 
skill. Always with the 
idea in mind—‘‘How can 
we make them better?”’ 


EACH YEAR BETTER 


And each year we /Aave 
made them better. Not 
always with flashy new- 
ness that catches your eye. 
But by deep-down, inside 
Telinements that give 
longer, keener satisfaction. 

Work like that always 
tells in the end. It has 
steadily built our business 
these seventeen years— 
about 50,000 cars will be 
this year’s sales. 


It is this public appre- 
clation which we have 
planned for, worked for, 
these 17 years. And it isa 
fine, satisfying feeling to 
see our dreams coming 
true. 


WHY LOOK FURTHERP 


To you this steady prog- 
ress of ours is a guidepost 
to safe buying. You can 
find in Paige or Jewett a 
car that fits the size of your 
needs and purse. 

Yes, a smooth-perform- 
ing six-cylinder car that 
will do all you ask—and 
keep on doing it. Because 
it was built by men whose 
17-year thought has been 
—‘“‘How can we make 


them BETTER?” 


mAlGE~jJEWEHITT 


Motor Cars 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
that. Nor yet a cabin. It looks like a little house that has 
lost its mother, being clapboarded, painted, boasting shut- 
ters to three perfect little windows, and having a tiny front 
porch with pillars. 

A house that has never grown up. Once it was a summer 
cottage at a camp ground quite given over to religious 
meetings, and a fat lady lived.in the middle of it without 
room to turn around. All summer long she just sat, with 
a palm-leaf fan in her hand, went into trances for fifty 
cents—shorter and less entrancing trances for a quarter— 
and revealed your fortune. Having served those celestial 
purposes, it came on the market after the pure-food law put 
an end to trancing and all that, and the cap’n moved it 
down here. Since when its single room resounds not to the 
far-away, gulpy, ecstatic murmurs of the ghosts—speaking 
through the fat lady—but to sounds of the earth, earthy, 
such as the stoking of the kitchen stove, the sizzle of scal- 
lops or of eggs undergoing a rare change, steamed on a bed 
of spinach, or the sputter of that curious, memorable sliced 
roast of sirloin. 

For it is the cap’n’s cooking that put an end to any no- 
tions of being hermit. I doubt if he really had them, even 
in reaction to his marital misfortunes. A fine cook 
wants company, exactly as an actor can’t go on 
acting for no one’s applause but his own. Cap’n 
Goddy’s dishes are, indeed, priceless, maritime, all- 
American antiques. I would rather know the way 
of his plum duff and cook it frequently, until I had 
to stand by the stove on a crutch—if so be it were 
necessary—than own the working model of the 
Flying Cloud. 


Plum Duff, Goddy Style 


NTIRELYa matter of taste. Plum duff is like 
the clipper ships with which we do well to as- 
sociate it. Both were improvements on the Euro- 
pean model. Plum duff like his, indeed, is an 
admirable illustration of what some- 
body has said—was it not De Tocque- 
ville?—that nothing came over with 
the pioneers to America that they did 
not improve it. There is nothing 
worse, more lumpy, full of scorched 


fruit, more detestably soaked in greasy a : i 


sweetness than the duff that is being \ 
eaten right now, this very minute, by 


a omen Tad — 


“Not That I Hold With Makin’ Everybody Sit Down to a Pile o? Lobsters,’’ He Explains, 
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men in the crews’ quarters of a thousand ships where 
they have not got a Yankee cook. You wouldn’t think it; 
but aboard a tugboat, such as was Cap’n Goddy’s berth 
some thirty continuous years, officers and crew did and 
do now eat more delectably selected and perfectly cooked 
food than most folks on land ever see. 

“Lived like kings, we did,” says Cap’n Goddy, “‘par- 
tickeler on the Myrtle B. We had the Philadelphy market 
at one end and the Boston at the other, an’ towin’ barges 
ain’t no hurry-up v’yage anyway. Plenty o’ time comin’ 
*long the coast t’ think out what ye wanted t’ eat an’ lots o’ 
time t’ cook it. Now this plum duff y’r eatin’ this minute, 
*tain’t no minute dish. 

“There was a doctor down here t’ the Cape duck 
huntin’. He asked th’ partickelers o’ this same, an’ says I, 
‘I won’t tell ye. A man that’s slammin’ in an’ out like you 
ain’t no time t’ cook plum duff.’ Good cooks is slow. 
There’s a turnin’ p’int in everything. Don’t care what ’tis. 
There’s a p’int when a pie is done, an’ then again, it ain’t 
done. An’ that ain’t no time t’ be runnin’ off on a baby 
case, nor no other doin’s. That was what ailed my first 
wife. She was always remembering something else at th’ 
wrong time. I’ve pulled ninety-nine o’ her cakes out th’ 

oven, each one burnt black as th’ 
devil’s toenail. Probably she was 
wormin’ tomatoes or nursin’ a sick 
hen. An’ phee-you, phee-you! Th’ 
smoke! They was always that way 
when she was makin’ cake for a 
church supper. Burnt sacrifices, 

I called ’em. 
“Time came that I useter 
trundle down t’ the fish 
~ house; ’twas after I came 
ashore an’ took t’ fish trap- 
pin’, out here in the bay. 
A ‘Come along, boys,’ I’d say 
- to Sam an’ Porpey, ‘clear 
se N them old glue pots an’ tar 
aie. | mops off the 
Ze ; stove’—’twas this 
same little stove 
that’s behind me 


: x 5 right now—‘weem 

| ais, x goin’ to make a 

> ai 5 cake.’ I’d take it 
b | | es 


“‘an’ a Hammer an’ a Bottle o’ Pepper Sauce” 


Y 
August }| 


j 
to the church, throwin’ my wife’s burnt an’ Bers 
sugared-up piece o’ whit-leather t’ Aunt Merey’s 
th’ way. Them hogs relished it, although ’twan’t; 
rich. She never went beyond one egg an’ a spoon 
when she was cookin’ unto th’ Lord.” 

Now it is a fact that the knack of perfect eooki. 
kind that was so generally practiced in America b} 
people delegated the pots and pans to the aliens, ; 
them artists, a lot of them dummies—is not at] 
ability to follow a mere formula, but the sense t,, 
stand minute differences, consistencies and the e) 
details of handling the same material in diverse | 
achieve diverse ends. A biscuit dough and a a) 
dough and a dough for a duff are to the point. Ma, 
have to have a gun pointed at your temple, a cold |, 
a gun right on your head, with a happy-drunk seco - 
ker-reeling around, grabbing the backboard of thi| 
hiceuping, while giving you a cooking lesson out | 
Atlantic, to get just the difference in these dow; 
bedded forever in your consciousness. 


Dough Boys of the Early Days 


“yy COURSE I knew the drift 0’ his remarks,” ) 
cap’n. “I wasanatchral cook. But I never; 
o’ my wives to understand the exact p’int. Mebbel | 
done it with a gun, same as old Purkis did. Says‘h’ 
a biscuit dough is stiff enough to roll, a dumpling | 
leave th’ spoon an’ hold its shape. But a dough {| 
says he, ‘is the same as your brains—not exactly | 
and not solid, but awful soft. You e’n pour it {) 
bowl, slow an’ easy. An’ that’s the rule,’ says he; | 
nex’ time you puts across a biscuit dough an’ eall;| 
we'll call you the same as dead.’ He was a great n/|, 
Purkis, an’ the best cook on the Boston water fro1’’ 
But there is another point or two in the business } 
duff, and you surmise them. It has an unguent :} 
and the raisins which completely coat its sides and } 
numerous throughout its body are very mellow. | 
is something that of hot biscuit, something of fn | 
But its utterly melting, feathering quality in thi) 
removes it from the class of either. Nor does it |\ 
wetness of a steamed pudding. And its sweetness 
almost entirely to the lavish use of raisins. So mu | 
fundamental quality that separates his plum di/! 
anything known to us landlubbers. 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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So far aS appearance is concerned, few cars 
of this type have been so frankly com- 
mended by all classes. 


| In point of design and special equipment, it 
| holds its own beside Dodge Brothers best 
coach work. Likewise, in point of popularity 
among those who are under no compulsion 
to favor its modest price. 


Five Balloon Tires 


Wor We DE 
CURACY 
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The No-Detail Fetish 


T HAS become a truism almost that suc- 
I cessful men are those who turn details over 
to others. This alleged fact has been re- 
peated so often—usually without discriminat- 
ing comment—that there is danger of all of us 
regarding ourselves as failures unless we banish 
detail completely. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than for large numbers of people 
to regard themselves as hopelessly subor- 
dinated merely because they are compelled to 
master the facts involved in their occupations. 
Details are nothing but facts, and no busi- 
ness or profession can be conducted effectively 
without command of the facts. Obviously as 
an organization expands, the chief cannot, as 
arule, keep in immediate, direct touch with 
all details all the time. As men grow older 
their function often is to direct the activities 
of others; they delegate certain duties. 

But the executive who loses his ability to 
master details when the occasion arises, is 
losing his capacity for oversight. He cannot 
delegate duties or direct the activities of 
others unless he knows how to sample what 
they are doing, and check up on them from 
time to time. It may not be necessary for the 
head of an organization to delve into all the 
facts all the time, but unless he is competent to 
master them when occasion arises, he ought 
to lose the respect of his associates and subor- 
dinates as well as of himself. 

There is real danger in business writers’ 
preaching so eloquently on the desirability of 
delegating work to others. There are many 
varieties of plants that bloom quickly, but 
their life is short. The young executive who 
regards facts as beneath him splurges for a 
while, but is soon forgotten. He flourished in 
1919, but not in 1921. 

One of the largest business enterprises in 
the country is the Interior Department of the 
Federal Government. The direction of the 
public domain, the many Indian reservations 
and numerous national parks come under this 
department, and yet they constitute only a 
fraction of the activities located there. All 
these bureaus are important, but many are 
quite unrelated. Dr. Hubert Work, the head 
of the department, has frequently expressed 
his confidence in the competence and technical 
knowledge of his many bureau. heads, and 
remarked, with a twinkle, that with such excel- 
lent assistance he had no work at all to do. 

On arecent and extensive Western trip Doc- 
tor Work visited enough reclamation projects, 
agricultural colonies, Indian reservations and 
Indian schools to weary and bore most men. He was ac- 
companied, of course, by numerous aids and technicalsex- 
perts. At every town a proud and much dressed up 
reception committee awaited him. 

On two occasions, directly observed by or known to the 
writer, Doctor Work shook not only local committees but 
his own aids and went direct to the source of information. 
Arriving at an agricultural colony, he told the other occu- 
pants of his automobile to remain where they were, and 
went alone to interview the settlers. At another place, 
where white men were eager to get certain lands away from 
the Indians, the Secretary patiently listened to the argu- 
ments of chambers of commerce and other interested bodies 
and then proceeded to a place where he could hear the In- 
dians without outside interpretations or interference. 

There is nothing miraculous about these first-hand ex- 
cursions into the realm of fact, even if the Secretary re- 
peated them many times, as he no doubt did. Such 
inquiries are the decent, sensible thing for any man in 
authority to make. If he is above doing them he does not 
deserve success and high position. Persons who look upon 
any high estate from afar are inclined to think of them- 
selves as being freed from all detail when they reach it. 
They are in for disillusionment if they ever get there. No 
enterprise, personal or corporate, ever goes very far unless 
those responsible refer back frequently to the groundwork 
of detail upon which the structure is built. 


—ALBERT W. ATWOOD. 


The Needle in the Haystack 


O ONE dislikes paradoxes and smart-Aleck sayings 
more than I do; and so when I declare that my 
success as a corporation lawyer in a big city has been largely 
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DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


You Can’t Keep a Squirrel on the Ground 


due to my ignorance of the law, I mean what I say. The 
point I want to make is this: The more law a lawyer 
knows, the less willing he is to attack a forlorn hope with 
the humility of the ignoramus who knows he is an igno- 
ramus and is convinced that if he is to win at all it must be 
by main strength and doggedness. 

Theoretically every lawyer wants to do the best he can 
for his client; but if it were possible to subject to analysis 
the motivation of the average attorney engaged upon a 
knotty case, the analyst would report about as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE MOTIVATION OF LAWYER X 


. . . PER CENT 
Desire, to: win the Case) aeeseemeree, © c-  oe 


Desire to do so with as little trouble to himself as possible. . . . 10 
Total motivation 100 


Thesecond item in this analysis, small asit is, often loses a 
case that might have been won except for that little sneak- 
ing desire to save apparently needless labor. 

I am going to tell about the first big case I ever handled, 
not because it is intrinsically important, but because it so 
perfectly illustrates the paradox with which I began this 
confession. he 

I had begun life as a poor country boy. I need not tell 
here all the things I did to make my education possible; 
but my main sources of income were the coaching of back- 
ward fellow students and summer vacations spent as tutor 
to the young sons of one of our local millionaires. At last I 
took my degree of bachelor of laws and went almost at once 
into the office of Alanson Challenger, a leading lawyer of 
Springfield, as a junior law clerk. 

For more than a year I pegged away at the drudge work 
assigned me and made a little money after hours by assist- 
ing in the preparation of a textbook on Wills. All this time 
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I had been hearing office echoes of |} 
case which had been driving Mr, ()) 
and his partners almost mad with | 
exasperation. ii 
The Z. & Z. Railroad was a rat), 
tant second-class line. Its norther 
was at Clearfax, a thriving town of 5 
sand inhabitants, some forty miles\; 
own big city of Springfield. For m} 
the Z. & Z. had been trying to get ir § 
field, but powerful rival interests hz|y 
every move in that direction. The 
day, however, when the attorne 
bigger roads were almost literal) ; 
asleep at the switch. No one knew jj 
it happened, but one morning we ri 
newspapers that the Springfield an\}} 
Railway had just been incorporate \¢ 
and operate an interurban trolleylin i 
the two cities. Hasty study of the jy 
prise produced great excitement j 
circles, for it soon became apparen|) 
charter of the S. & C. was so word|t 
would be quite practicable to aon | 
a trolley line to a steam line and tha 
to be taken over by the Z. & Z. to {i 
gap between Clearfax and the heart § 
field. ; 
Few American cities can boast fini {t 
than Springfield. Situated asitisin 
long-settled valley of great fertility | 
is girdled by beautiful country pla, 
which are more notable than those h 
to the southward along the turnpike | 
to Clearfax. 
In this region are found the old | 
dens which the magazines devoted t 
life never tire of photographing. M 
erty owners have adorned their a 
great gatherings of rhododendrons | 
tions of Oriental trees; and one eccen( 
of a man operates an extensive g}i 
for the nurture of the rare water | 
other tropical plants his scouts sei 
from Borneo, from Africa and from } 
reaches of the Amazon. 
Like Gallio, the engineers of thi) 
cared for none of those things. The 
with Napoleon that the only instru| 
which to lay out a road is a ruler. . | 
line is the best line, was their 
when it came to pass that the p 
of the new line were made pi 
howl of rage went up from our 
urbs. The proposed right of w 
Henry Shipman’s hothouse. I 
east wing of the old Edgerley m 
had been in the family sine 
day. It cut the heart out of Colonel La 
arboretum. It blotted out the Richters’ ne 
ming pool. It ran within ten feet of the 
Rigby County Hunt Club. It did somethin, 
estate to be found for ten miles on end. It « 
been much worse. ; 
At least a dozen of the men whose es 
thus chopped up were clients of our office 
after the S. & C. plans were published « 
haunted by purple-faced, apoplectic old 
sputtered profanity and commanded an 
Challenger to protect them from the contemp! 
Mr. Challenger lost no time in doing al 
things. He went into conference with Henry 
looked out for the legal interests of the new r 
sulted with the president, the chairman 0! 
chief engineer and some of the leading di 
begged, implored and threatened. He pr 
compromises; had engineers prepare alterné 
would not seriously inconvenience either his 
road. He proposed cash settlements, free se 
of way and exhausted every resource of a 
The S. & C. people, one and all, stood p 
they were very sorry to tear down ho 
they could sympathize with the emotions of 
the Edgerley mansion—but after all, these 
sentimental considerations which could not 
interfere with a great piece of transportation 
If hot « property was condemned for right 


he 


right| of eminent domain, the usual procedure 
followed and the courts would no doubt see 
Challenger’s clients were amply compensated 
damages they might sustain. - 


(Continued on Page 158) [ 
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By Chester 7. Crowell 


EDWARD RYAN 


pw Some Corporations Discover Iilidden Talents Among Employes 


y after the Armistice in November of 1918 a 
yfriend of mine came out of the Navy and 
e:dinto business. He began with about twenty- 

pS, all personal friends or acquaintances. His 
aghenomenal. At the end of three years he had 
employes and the number was growing rap- 
sriginal crew had been promoted and he no 
the men who were now being drawn into the 
(. This troubled him, because he recognized 
» leadership as one of his principal assets. If 
n-fiye men comprising the large organization 
yoducing at the rate of the original twenty-five, 
ss would have been easily 50 per cent more prof- 
jwanted to have personal relations with all his 
cly because it would be mutually profitable but 
ness under those conditions would be far more 


iio troubled because the number of men who 
nloyment after only a few weeks or months was 
zt an alarming rate. It seemed to him highly 
it he was losing good material; that if he only 
ee personally he could find the right places 
Javing very little business experience—in fact 
« only twenty-six years of age—he didn’t know 
jire to begin. Nearly every afternoon at four 
> ould leave his office and go to call on the sick, 
“nose who were in financial difficulty. Hospital 
' bills came to him in a flood; still, he was meet- 
+) or three men daily. In the hope of evolving a 
wuld reach more people, he ordered each employe 
‘card containing twenty questions. About 100 
id rather than fill out their cards but the others 
.{met my young friend one evening in his office. 
psands of cards were spread out on a big table 
ashuffling them from one pile to another. 
| 
sonal Relations With Employes 


\ are you doing?”’ I asked. 

ave just figured out,” he replied, “that I could 
teship with this crew. Look here what I’ve got— 
kers.”’ 

sll that ever came of the card index. Nor is it 


that he could have manned a battleship with his 
because no ex-navy man was ever refused 


employment. The problem on which 
he was working remained unsolved. 
That, however, is not to his discredit, 
because it is one of the most baffling 
problems that confront modern Amer- 
ican business. Few organizations grow 
slowly; if they grow at all, it is gen- 
erally with amazing rapidity. Over a ten- 
year period the growth may 
show an annual average of 10 
per cent, but itis highly prob- 
able that at the actual time 
of growth the rate was much 
higher. 

Another phase of this young 
man’s struggle to which atten- 
tion should be directed is that 
he very easily and quickly rec- 
ognized his problem, in spite of 
the fact that he couldn’t solve 
it. There is a tradition to the effect that business men 
often fail to see this problem. In view of their answers to 
my questions, Idoubtit. On this point one executive said: 

“T don’t think a man could be so stupid as not to see the 
difficulties that arise as the number of employes increases 
and he can no longer know all of them. The problem sticks 
out like a sore thumb. When a man is face to face with that 
puzzle, it is very annoying to have some so-called expert 
inform him at great length that it exists. He knows it 
exists. What he wants to know, and usually can’t find out, 
is what to do about it. You have probably heard that aged 
line about a corporation being a body without a soul; ina 
corporation’s dealings with its employes, however, that 
isn’t true. What I mean to say is that the corporation con- 
tinues to have a sort of personality, as though it had a soul. 
In other words, it has a reputation, like a person, and that 
reputation may be either good or bad. 

“Experts on this problem often begin by saying that the 
personal relationship has got lost in the machinery or the 
red tape, but unfortunately that isn’t true. You still have 
personal relations with your employes whether you know 
it or not. These relations may have been delegated to 
tyrannical foremen, or any one of a hundred things may 
happen to them; but your company will not dodge a repu- 
tation among its employes. They like you, or they don’t, 


A Stenographer Made a Suggestion to Reduce’ 
Clerical Work and Was Awarded Fifty Dollars 


and right there is your problem. You 
can’t miss seeing it whether you ever 
do anything about it or not. And if 
you think the problem is easy, you are 
riding for a fall.” 

During the past twenty-five years 
literally hundreds of plans for improy- 
ing industrial relations have been not 
only expounded but tried. This is not 
the place for even a brief review of 
those plans, but out of the mass of 
experience with them a few general 
conclusions have been achieved. One 
of the most valuable of these is the 
fact that the individual workman’s 
pride in his personal performance re- 
mains undiminished. Another is that 
the use of machinery does not blot out 
the human equation; differences in 
skill and intelligence still show plainly. 

Now these are wholesome facts upon which men may build 
if once they can get hold of them by the right handle. The 
problem for the progressive executive is to get word to his 
thousands of employes that he is eager to find and reward the 
men of outstanding ability. To accomplish this end he needs 
both asystem of communication and a system that will pro- 
videjust rewards. Hecan’t go wandering among his employes 
after the manner of Harun-al-Rashid, peering over their 
shoulders, or pretending to be one of them. Moreover if he 
did, most of them wouldn’t like it. What he wants is some- 
thing that will put the initiative in the hands of the workman. 


The Suggestions System 


ANY corporations—among them some of the largest in 

the world—believe they have found what they need in 

the suggestions system. They pay cash for ideas. Anyone 
in the organization may write his suggestion, drop it ina box 
or mail it to the committee, and it will be considered. If it 
is adopted, he will be paid for it. But the chief value of this 
system lies in the fact that it opens a door directly from the 
shop and desk and foundry and bench to the highest execu- 
tive’s office. If there is an advertising genius concealed 
behind an adding machine, this system opens the way for 
him to disclose himself. More frequently, however, it 


any Corporations Pay Cash for Ideas. Anyone in the Organization May Write His Suggestion, Drop it in a Box or Mail it to the Committee, and it Will be Considered 
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brings to light men of mechanical or inventive talent who 
might otherwise have remained lost among the unknown 
thousands until they wandered away to seek opportunity 
elsewhere. 

There is a man in Schenectady, New York, who came to 
this country from Denmark about twenty-five years ago. 
He liked machinery and possessed that happy faculty of 
finding great joy in work well done. To him a job in a shop 
full of machines was an opportunity to use his mind as well 
as his hands. He found employment with the General 
Electric Company and was set to work at a punch press. 
It was his job to place sheets of metal in position so that 
the press would punch holes in them at the spots indicated. 

This called for the greatest accuracy; in fact, greater 
accuracy than human hands could exercise day after day 
without making some mistakes. It occurred to the man 
from Denmark that the sheets of metal ought to be placed 
under the punch by automatic machinery, first for greater 
accuracy and second for speed. He designed a machine 
that would accomplish this result and then tried to interest 
his immediate superiors in having it built and installed. 
For some unknown reason he couldn’t interest them. Time 
after time he tried to get a hearing. Most men would have 
given up in disgust, but he fought on until he found the 
right man. Eventually the automatic machine was in- 
stalled, which left its inventor without a job, but he 
had faith that another place would be found for him— 
and it was. 

In a short time he was made a foreman in a department 
where machines were built for use in the plant. This com- 
pany, like several others, has to build many of its own 
machines. They are designed for special uses, and, as a 
rule, there are not many of any one type in the entire world. 
To a man who loved machinery and reveled in mechanical 
problems, this was a sort of heaven. Every job was an 
adventure. Designs and blue prints came from the tech- 
nical staff and entirely new creations grew under the hands 
of the workmen. Here was a rich opportunity for talent 
to show itself, and the man from Denmark rose to the occa- 
sion. He is now supervisor of mechanical research. Also 
he is a member of the suggestions committee for that com- 
pany. His own record had something to do with the fact 
that the system was installed. The first efforts with it were 
made in 1906, but it has been tampered with and revised 
many times since then. Its present form dates from 1919. 

The suggestions system now shows a remarkable record 
in the plant at Schenectady, partly because of able admin- 
istration and partly because of the vast variety of skilled 
workmen employed there. All of the work undertaken at 
Schenectady is new; just as soon as an article and its man- 
ufacture are standardized the company moves the job else- 
where. This fact naturally results in unusual opportunities 
at Schenectady for the exhibition of skill and talent. But 
even with these favorable circumstances, the figures are 
rather astonishing. For instance, in the first eleven months 
of 1924 the committee adopted and paid for 1330 sugges- 
tions, of which 13803 had been put to use before the first of 
December. Out of the total received, 25.9 per cent were 
adopted—in other words, more than one out of every four. 


Bringing Out the Geniuses 


HESE figures refer to Schenectady plants alone. The 
1924 summary for all plants of the General Electric 
Company follows: 


Average number of shop employes—eleven plants 
Percentage of shop employes making suggestions. .... . 22 
Total number of suggestions considered 


Total number of suggestions adopted... ........ 3,244 
‘Total ‘amount of awards. 2.8. 6) 0 ee $39,531 
Estimated savings to result from 1924 suggestions .... . $442,792 


The cash award for an idea is, of course, only the imme- 
diate recognition of its value. What the system is designed 
to do, and does, is bring about promotions. 

That there is a great deal of mechanical talent and in- 
ventive genius in this country is generally known, but such 
figures as these prove rather astonishing even to men who 
realize this fact. The awards made for suggestions are not 
mere apple sauce to put their employes in a good humor; 
what they pay for they use. The system is not only ex- 
pected to be self-supporting but to return a profit—and it 
does precisely that. Therefore the cold figures showing 
that more than one suggestion out of every four is valuable 
have real meaning. 

Among the workmen who have profited by the sugges- 
tions system is a former ship’s engineer who has a genius 
for making small improvements and adjustments that in- 
crease the efficiency of machines. Such a man might very 
easily have been left in one shop for years, but the number 
of his useful suggestions indicated the advisability of wid- 
ening his scope of operations. He was made an assistant 
foreman with a roving commission to look at whatever in- 
terested him. Here is his record of awards made by the 
committee: Five dollars, fifty dollars, one hundred dollars, 
ten dollars, fifty dollars, five dollars, ten dollars, fifty dol- 
lars, five dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars, ten dollars. 
Most of the awards were comparatively small, but the 
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number of them gives an indication of his activity in ferret- 
ing out something wrong or something that could be im- 
proved. In his way heisa genius. Every large plant needs 
such men, and probably most large plants have such men. 
Whether they know it is another question. 

In looking over the record of awards I found the name of 
a laborer who had received $250 for suggesting a mechani- 
cal device for pushing trash into an incinerator. The nota- 
tion also showed that his device was not used, but that 
another one was designed for the purpose. By comparison 
with other awards, this one seemed rather high, so I in- 
quired about it. An executive explained: 

“Tn some unaccountable manner all of us had overlooked 
that incinerator in spite of the fact that one or two men had 
been hurt there. The trash was pushed down a sort of 
funnel and through a hole. This was grueling hard, un- 
pleasant work, and more or less dangerous. Also it wasn’t 
the best way to do the job. That laborer had exactly the 
right idea—a machine to do the pushing. We thought that 
showed excellent intelligence even if we didn’t use his de- 
sign. He brought to our attention something that we 
ought to have seen long before. This was a very valuable 
service. Moreover it showed us that a laborer could see 
something we had missed. We want to encourage that 
sort of thing and show the laborers here that their wits and 
observation are respected.” 


A Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Lost 


NOTHER laborer won an award for a suggestion that 
made the executives laugh at themselves for not hay- 
ing thought of it long before. In the course of a day’s 
work the company’s machine shops produce tons of metal 
shavings and waste that are gathered up and separated by 
magnets and sent back to the foundry. Some of this waste, 
however, is mixed with heavy oil so that the magnets can- 
not separate the metals. It had been the custom to throw 
that part on adump. One of the laborers who performed 
this task suggested that the oil could easily be destroyed by 
placing the waste metal over a fire that was already avail- 
able. If it had been necessary to build a furnace, the cost 
would have been too great; but a furnace was waiting, right 
on the line of march, and the new use of it would not inter- 
fere with its original purpose. Still, no one had thought of 
that furnace until the laborer made the suggestion. 

The highest award made last year by the suggestions 
committee went to a man in the mechanical department. 
The sum was $1000, and in winning it he put one over on 
the technical staff. They had before them a difficult prob- 
lem in insulation for a high-power copper cable destined to 
go underground. Incidentally, the problem of improving 
insulation is a constant one in the electrical industry. 
Only a few years ago it was considered quite an achieve- 
ment to accomplish satisfactory insulation for a wire that 
would carry 20,000 volts. Now there are underground 
wires carrying more than 60,000 volts. But the demand 
clearly indicates a need for 125,000 volts. Insulation is 
accomplished nowadays by wrapping a special sort of paper 
around the wire. After this come other things, but the 
paper is very important. 

You may have observed that it is wrapped around the 
wire at an angle and that more than one layer is used. It 
had never been easy to get these layers of paper around the 
wire so that no open spaces or seams remained. Specifica- 
tions on insulation of such cables always state how many 
open seams will be allowed to the foot or yard of wire. As 
the amount of electricity to be carried increases, the number 
of these leaks simply has to decrease, so the technical staff 
was again at work on this problem. To them it is an old 
one. No doubt they would have solved it again as they 
have done many times before, but this time a workman 
beat them to it. He watched the insulating paper come 
through the machine, moving at an angle, down over a 
metal spool, and then circle the cable. It occurred to him 
that if the spool moved at an angle, instead of the paper, 
the results would be more uniform, so he made a spool and 
tried it. The one he made has an axle tilted at an angle in- 
stead of going straight through the middle. The result is 
that when his spool turns it looks as if it were drunk, but it 
gives the paper precisely the right twist and brings down 
the number of open seams far below any figure ever before 
achieved. You can close your fist over his whole inven- 
tion—it is only one piece of metal—but it marks an im- 
portant advance in the electrical industry. 

The favorite story of the company’s suggestions com- 
mittee, however, relates to a young man who wandered 
into Schenectady from Minnesota and got lost. He was a 
graduate of a technical school and felt sure that he would 
land on the pay roll without much delay. In this guess the 
chances were about ten to one in his favor, it being the 
policy of the company to employ such young men; but he 
happened to arrive at the wrong time. He was informed 
that there would probably be an opening for him later, so 
he decided to wait, and by way of passing the time without 
financial loss took a job as laborer in the shipping depart- 
ment. 

From the very first day his foreman looked upon him 
with favor. He was young and strong and willing and 
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good-natured. From time to time better job, 
come available, but his foreman declined to pa 
He had won a home in the shipping departmey| 
be a laborer there, it seemed, for almost any ley 
Lost in a maze of vast buildings, and somewh; |, 
he couldn’t find his way to anyone except his } » 
highly pleased foreman, who was determined {| 
Fortunately, however, he had been at work fo » 
on a little invention, an improvement for an aif 
factured by the company, and one day he 44 
letter to the suggestions committee telling the 
This letter was dropped in one of the numerg 
provided for that purpose, and then he waited, 
They came in the form of a summons to appes) 
committee. Not only his invention but his le» 
tracted attention and aroused curiosity. As 
committee members learned his qualification 
him where he belonged, much to the regret of | 
who grieved over the loss of one of the nice 
laborers he had ever met. To the committee, hi ¢ 
is a shining example of what the suggestions sys : 
should do in a plant where thousands of men any 
Another very large corporation that uses the » 
system is General Motors, with more than 1), 
ployes and many large plants, in this country 
and elsewhere. Because of the very wide diy jj 
products and the many different kinds of fa) 
system is not uniform. One of its most intere|, 
tions is to be found in the New York offices, w 
awards are made for suggestions that reduce th j 
paper work. A corporation of this size n 
enormous amount of interdepartment 
Forms and blanks are provided by the | 
time and labor; but as conditions chai 
become obsolete. Probably every large cc 
covers from time to time that certain of its 
tions are still going on after they have 
One can easily imagine therefore what 
become to a company that uses three 
type merely to list the subsidiary comp 
owns. Moreover it does a world-wide 
ucts being in general use on every con 
Such a company has to wage ceaseless wa 
sive paper work. fh 


Fixing the Value of Suggest 


S AN interesting adjunct to the s 
executives and employes in New 
club which meets daily. No one is req 
he barred, and those who choose to att 
hearing if they have anything to say. 
suggestions are made there orally. Du 
pany made awards of stock to 647 em 
ous service. This plan was inaugurated i 
The Eastman Kodak Company, o 
York, was one of the pioneers in adop 
the plan of paying employes for id 
made its original experiment in 1898 in 
tem has since been expanded to cover 
classes of employes—except, of course, 
tion blanks are placed at convenient p 
the buildings. When one is filled out 
committee composed of executives con 
mends a suitable award if it is adopted. 
mined, if possible, by the amount of sa 
value in increasing sales. But it is not 
determine at once what this value may | 
uncertainty a preliminary award is m 
review. 
An interesting case of this kind occurred. 

a stenographer made a suggestion to red 
and was awarded fifty dollars. On later 1 
given a second award and still later a thir 
of this kind remain open for many mont 
closed as long as there is a possibility th 
has not been adequately rewarded. In othe 
however, the award has to be fixed arbitrari 
may relate to improving a product witho1| 
any immediate prospect of a cash return 
that could be estimated in advance. In 1 
the General Electric Company’s suggestions 
reported that 896 of the suggestions paid fo 
first eleven months of 1924 did not promise 
to the company. Nevertheless they were V 
The Eastman Kodak Company, like mos 
the suggestions system, keeps a record to 
the personnel department when openings 
occur. In just one plant this company ha 
nual average of 1860 suggestions for & 
years. Of these 40 per cent have been paid f 
awards are small, because most of the sugg 
of vital importance; but more than one e 
de as much as $2000 for an idea. The! 


1 


. 


is one dollar. Another of the Kodak Cor 
reports an annual average of 1300 suggestio 
per cent were found valuable. ed 

(Continued on Page 173) 7 
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Free play as origin- 
ated by Gabriel is 
possessed only by 
Gabriel. Any engin- 
eer can fell you that 
mofor car springs and 
tires today demand 
free play. 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland,Ohio.—Toronto,Canada. 
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WENTY-FIVE years 
[ee the meanest chore 

that fell to the lot of 
the employes of a theater or 
auditorium after each per- 
formance was the removal 
from the top gallery of sev- 
eral bushels of peanut hulls. An initiate, passing down the 
alley later, almost could count the house by measuring with 
an experienced eye the quantity of peanut hulls in the trash 
barrel. Now peanut hulls are among the minor annoyances. 
The charwoman, the ushers and other house employes fret 
themselves about the chewing gum that is globed in secret 
to the underside of the seats and the arm rests. 

That shift from goobers to gum is an example of a change 
worked in the public’s taste; but there have been others 
more subtle yet more important that are reflected when- 
ever a selection of American humanity clusters itself into 
an audience, and it is as the greatest audience in the world 
that America is striving to function as a democracy. 

It was Gus Wade who called my attention to one of the 
changing characteristics of American audiences. If Gus 
was so inclined, he could with honor wear on the bosom of 
his waistcoat three or four of the most highly prized badges 
bestowed by those who control the British Army. He 
was a band boy at twelve; a bit later in life he was with 
Kitchener at Khartum as a field musician with luxuriant 
mustaches. Now the only decoration he wears is a nickeled 
shield pinned to his galluses, and its shiny surface testifies 
that he is Director No. 2 at Carnegie Hall; “director” to 
be understood in the sense that he directs patrons to their 
seats. He is an usher there and has been since 1897, which 
was before Maude Allan threw the country into a fever of 
excitement by dancing on that stage bare-limbed and be- 
came the subject of sermons. 

“Audiences are noiser nowadays,” Gus told me. “If 
they like the music they hear, they show their appreciation. 
The East Siders have done that.” 

By which I understand Gus to mean that the tides of 
immigration have introduced a more demonstrative strain 
into America. 


The Geography of Musical Taste 


UT something besides love of the old country is behind 

the demand made upon all concert performers in 
America today for the highest type of English, French and 
Italian music. Among responsible agents are the talking 
machine and the player piano. 

In order to transform this change into something ap- 
proximating the peaked and valleyed line of a chart, it is 
necessary to con- 
sult the experience 
of concert artists. 
Someone had told 
me that there was 
such a difference 
in audiences that, 
blindfolded and 
transported via 
magic carpet to a 
platform in a 
crowded audito- 
rium, it was pos- 
sible for an astute 
artist to identify 
the audience as be- 
longing to Dayton 
or St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, or Casper, 
Wyoming. That 
seemed to bedraw- 
ing it a trifle fine, 
but Paul Althouse, 
like that Annie 
Laurie of whom he 
sings with his fine 
tenor voice, gave 
me his promise 
true that Western 
audiences were 
distinguishable 
from Eastern audi- 
ences by the songs 
they call for. 

The trend has 
been away from 
ballads on the pro- 
gram, these being 
replaced there by 
operatic arias and 
English songs; but 
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They Want What 
They Want It=—=By Boyden 
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when a tenor is 
called upon for an 
encore, at least 
once during the 
evening, he knows 
he can get a tre 
mendous response 
by singing Drink 
To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes; if a 
barytone he must 
give them Danny 
Deever and the 
prologue from I 
Pagliacci; and if a 
soprano in any 
town of one hun- 
dred thousand 
population west of 
the Mississippi fails 
to put her head 
back and sing The 
Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, her audience 
feels that it has 
been cheated. 
Those songs are 
rarely on the pro- 
grams, but they are 
expected as surely 
as a child expects 
to see the elephants 
at the circus. 

Just as certainly, a concert artist touring the East knows 
these days that a music-adoring foreign element, sure to be 
in the audience, will want German, French and Italian 
songs; and, accordingly, he goes equipped to satisfy this 
longing. Althouse, for one, has seen an increase in the pro- 
portion of men in his audiences in the thirteen years that 
he has been engaged in concert work. 

Others engaged in mustering audiences in the concert 
field have noticed that change, and rather generally it is 
attributed to the war, in which many men learned for the 
first time that there is something vastly comforting in a 


Mme. Emma Catvé, the Famous Prima Donna, in Paris With Her American Pupils 
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Mme. Emma Eames and Her Husband, Emilio 
de Gogorza, in the Tuileries Gardens 
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song well sung, | 
surprise has come fy 
Southwest— Texas 

homa, New Mexico | 
zona, which now p) 

live market for , 

artists. One well, 
singer made a tour of Texa}} 
ten years ago in which in thi 
of six weeks he gave twenty-( 
certs, each one in a town t)| 
never had, until he appearec|, 
cert. In those days only a fe 
cities had first-class concert |) 
Now, even the smallest ¢ 
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towns contains within itself a (|g 
audience for any worthy ans 


Teaching Them to Lit 
\ 


Te TEXAS, as in Illinois, thy 
audiences of the coming ) 
tion are being cultivated ea x 
One school for girls in Texas 9 
the way by adding arbitraril 
cost of tuition a fee for a h 
course, on the theory that any ) 
girl who is exposed to good mie 
end by craving it. In Evanst, 
nois, the public-school childr 
a capacity for music are m\} 
scientifically; and if they 
the taxpayers of the town } 
them with instrumental inst } 
and a fiddle or a horn for p} 
The children without capac; 
music are given equally sym | 
attention. They are not aske 
anything except listen, but t 
taught to listen with understi | 

By the time they are grown, some of these liste 
lacking in musicianly qualities as a blind man lack | 
may be as earnest in their absorption of music 
woman of the Northwest who is a regular concert-g | 
tenor in the auditorium of her town, letting his ey 
over the audience as he waited for the accompanis' 
through the introductory measures, was astonishec 
a brindled bull terrier occupying one of the best s 
the house. So great was his wonderment that he sa | 
song directly to the dog, which cocked an alert h 
quiringly to one side in an attitude of rapt attenti 

After th| 
cert, the 
asked them 
of the hall 
plain the p: 
of the dog. | 

Tl Heat’ 
right,” soot! 
manager; 
dog’s seat w | 
for. 


the tenor. 
“Well, it 
way: His 
one of thi 
women ol 
town, hates 
disturbed di 
concert by ! 
some restles 
son sit in fr 
her, so fo 
course she 
two seats, ta 
assigning tl 
in front of 
the dog; and 
me, mister 
terrier is } 
ning to enj¢ 
music!” 
The lea 
shirted trad 
the Nortl 
company. 
struck out in 
(Continue: 
Page 14 
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‘you ever pet a viper and then get stung, or 
}, or whatever it is unpleasant that a viper 

es to one? 

ou have! That’s one of the dramatic. situa- 

jt make up life, and life is something every- 

1; more or less of. Pardon the prepositional 
gut when I’m excited I can’t seem to assem- 
yanguage according to the rules and by-laws 
-ague authoring, and I’m still excited over 
qrience with the viper. Stand by, please! 

- ume is Jane—Jane Rand. Doesn’t sound at 
nish, does it? Neither did she look a bit 
siwhen I took her to my bosom, 
s ed Davis says, you can’t see the 
ixvood alcohol either. Also I may 
1 it’s only stage Mephistos that 
ans. 
eJane first while I was up at Aunt 
’s engaged in my remodeling 
+ which I transformed myself 

: overstuffed to the Sheraton as 

of parlor furniture. Naturally 
rrossed in my- 
>aat time, and 
cin’t come to 
. more: to me 
rbody else who 
eching me suf- 
; asking me 
1 questions all 
2. 

her again 

Ivent back up 
» my beloved 
ht though I had 
| 2veral pounds 
idn’t need or 
iadn’t become 
¢ Stillson girl 

id that I had 

ethod for rid- 

elf quickly of 
t. weight. Oh, 
Ire is a new 
¢ and I sup- 

‘ay as well tell 

now before I 

+ on with my 

t’s the tomato 

it, and you 
“ourself fading 

r if you can’t 
use your eye- 

200r. 

‘id, Imet Jane 
‘nd time when 
back to Aunt Mary’s and 
- less to oceupy my mind; 
‘hat, I’m quite sure I’d have 
e to pass clear through this 
“ars without giving her more 
(o or three thoughts if it 
een for aunty. Not that 
d Jane instinctively, or that 
‘aed to rub me the wrong way. She just didn’t 
on me at all. But you see, she’s Aunt Mary’s god- 
id aunty really was interested in her. 

,’ she,said to me about the third day I was there, 

ere talking about a dance I was to attend that 
want you to observe Jane Rand this evening and 
hat’s wrong with her.” 

flippant and answered that way. “What do you 
' Dope? Or being in love? Or overdoing her 
2? Or what?” 

4 failed to smile. “I’m serious, Ann. I want to 
iy she doesn’t attract and interest men. I am very 
Jane. I think she is a very pretty, sweet girl, and 
» that would appeal to men, but it seems that she 

Now and then one will pay her some little atten- 
i her a mild rush, I believe you call it—but it 

are skittish these days,’’ I suggested as she 
_“They’re hard to rope and throw. Still, that 
keep them from playing around with girls. Maybe 
quiet. Men like pep, you know.” 

tthat. I think she’s rather too lively for this staid 
. We're not metropolitan, and Jane—well ——”’ 
big-town ideas,’”’ I interjected.as aunty hesitated 

Makes the vernal villagers dizzy, what?” 

I wouldn’t say that!” ws. 
Bie aa jingles the wedding bells too much? 
o 


By Claude S. Watts 
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I Discovered That Jane Was Deliberately Trying to Steal Marty Away From Me—My Marty! 


she isn’t fat or skinny or cross-eyed, and I take it for 
granted she isn’t exactly a moron, so what’s the answer? 
It must be that she isn’t interested in men. You know you 
can’t interest them if you’re not on the up and coming 
yourself.” é 

“T don’t believe that’s it either,’ said aunty. “‘On the 
contrary, I know she is interested in men.” 

“Then I’m through guessing, old dear,’ I said. “Vl 
have to take the young lady under observation and see 
what I can see.” 

So that’s how come. 

Now I was inclined to agree with aunty that the old 
home town was staid—meaning that it has stayed just as 
it was fifty years or so ago—and I had an idea that the 
party that night would be largely after the order of the 
old-fashioned frolics aunty had enjoyed when she was 
flapping. Girls in homemade frocks, men in store clothes, 
square dances, cakes and pink lemonade, and all that sort 
of thing, you know. But that was because I had never 
done any stepping out in that community. And Jane, so 
far as my impressions of her went, was a rather colorless, 
quiet little thing. Not so bad; not so good. Merely not 
quite there, if you follow me, and I had made a mental 
note that doubtless all she needed was jazzing up a bit. 
But I had jumped at that conclusion because I had never 
seen her when she was strutting. 

. Say,,that party was about the most sophisticated affair 


she has family, social position, and money, and~ I had ever attended. The country club was a peach of a 
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place, the people all looked and acted like a movie di- 
rector’s dream of le beau monde, the orchestra had 
all of Roxy’s stuff and some of its own, and the punch 
had everything necessary to deserve the name. 
And that Jane girl! Quiet? I’m telling the world she 
was at least three jumps ahead of all the wild women I’ve 
ever seen, and she needed jazzing up just like tabasco needs 
cooking to make it hot! 

Evidently she had made a study of all the vamps from 
Cleopatra down to Pola Negri, besides having a few ideas 
of her own as to what a willing worker can do to knock a 
man for a row of lamp-posts, and I’ll say she was ready to 
use everything she had ever heard of or conceived under 
her own blond bob. Her scenery was positively shocking. 
Not that her gown wasn’t modish and expensive, or that it 
was garish and bizarre, but—there was so little of it. With 
twice as much on she wouldn’t have been more than half 
dressed, and I don’t see how any nice man could have 
looked at her a second time without blushing. I hope I’m 
not squeamish, and I know there’s a back-to-Eden move- 

ment in feminine attire, but I must con- 
fess that Jane made a gasper out of me. 
And then, the way she acted! Her dan- 
cing was a scandal—nothing less. She not 
only imitated four Hawaiians, but it would 
have taken at least half a dozen of Honolu- 
lu’s best to have imitated her! However, 
it was the manner in which she played the 
corners with the dim 
lights that really got 
me. I couldn’t keep 
tabs on her all the 
time, for there was an 
earnest young man, 
name of Hedrick, who 
insisted upon my be- 
ing otherwise occu- 
pied. He opened up 
that I’ve-been-wait- 
«ng-for-you-all-my-life 
stuff with me and did 
it so well that we were 
first-naming each 
other in something less 
than five minutes, 
with the further result 
that I couldn’t do 
much snooping. Nev- 
ertheless, I saw and 
overheard several 
things that showed 
that Jane was up and 
coming, and then 
some. 

Well, you may rest 
assured I did not give 
Aunt Mary a full re- 
port of my observa- 
tions. I told her only 
as much as I thought a nice elderly lady 
should hear and know, and said I was quite 
positive I couldn’t teach Jane anything. 

“She has forgotten more than I ever 
knew,” I added. ‘And another thing, don’t 
tell me this is a staid old town. It’s too lively a burg for 
little Ann, who’s only used to the ways of the wicked city.”’ 

“Ts it as bad as that?” asked Aunt Mary thoughtfully. 
“Tam surprised, Ann, and wouldn’t have believed it if you 
hadn’t told me. But you’ve given me an idea, Ann. I 
want you to take Jane home with you for a good long visit 
and let her meet your friends. I am sure that would cure 
her of some of her foolishness.” 

“And what do you think it would do to us, aunty?” I 
protested. “She’s entirely too swift for our quiet little 
circle, and I wouldn’t introduce her into it on a bet. I 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure she wouldn’t be so—so—so extreme if 
she were visiting among strangers. She isn’t naturally wild; 
she’s only trying to keep up with what she thinks is the 
modern trend, and perhaps she has thought that she would 
sort of set the pace for the young people here.” 


“‘She’s surely one grand little pacemaker,” I conceded,’ 


“but our crowd can’t travel at her gait. No, aunty, I 
can’t take a chance on her.” 

But my highly and justly esteemed aunt wouldn’t take 
no for an answer, and of course I had to give in, for she has 
done so much for me that I couldn’t be a frozen face when 
she made it,a matter of a personal favor which she really 
wanted. 

However, I did insist that she should have a heart-to- 
heart talk with her vampish protégée and tell her what’s 
what ‘and why. 
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-The upshot of all:that was that Jane came to me a day 
or so later all bubbling over with excitement over the pros- 
pective visit, and so full of gratitude toward me that I al- 
most forgot how I felt about her. At any rate, I fell for her 
line and committed myself unreservedly to the idea that 
she was to go home with me for a visit of indefinite dura- 
tion, and we were getting on famously the way girls will 
about things of that sort when she said a few words that 
brought me back to earth with a dull thud. 

“Aunt Mary tells me you don’t altogether approve of 
me,” she said with a giggle. ‘‘I mean, some of my clothes 
and some of the things I do.” _I didn’t encore her, but she 
responded with another giggle, and then: “Darling, you 
don’t know the half of it! Wait till you see the new clothes 
I’m going to get, and till you see the speed I’ll show in fast 
company on a new track. I’I] ——” 

““Just a moment, sister!’’ I interrupted. “If aunty only 
said I didn’t approve of you she was letting you down easy. 
Let me give you the complete story! 

““What’s the big idea?’’ I demanded, after I had told her 
what I had observed at the dance and what I thought of it. 

“Why—why,”’ she stammered, “I don’t know. I just 
want the boys to like me, and that’s the way girls are ex- 
pected to act nowadays.” Then she flared at me, “I’m not 
bad; just 2 

“ Just foolish in the head!”’ I finished it for her. 

“T’m not any such thing; and if I am, so are the rest of 
the girls. I only do what they all do. Men won’t pay any 
attention to a girl if she’s a flat tire, and if a girl wants to 
have a good time she’s got to make ’em sit up and take 
notice. I may be dumb, but I’ve got sense enough to know 
that. Men like a girl who’s a good sport, and that’s what 
I try to be.” 

“T’ll say you try!” I agreed. ‘I'll bet you put oil of 
juniper in your lipstick just to keep the gin hounds 
interested !”’ 

“T never heard of that,” said Jane. 

“T never did either; I merely happened to think of it. 
And I’ll bet you would try it, at that!’’ I added. 

“So would a lot of other girls,” said Jane, ignoring my 
sarcasm. : 

Can you beat that? Man-crazy! And I had to admit to 
myself that there was a good deal of truth in what she was 


saying about being like all the rest of the girls. She meant 
all the other girls she knew—her crowd—and it was obvious 
she was training with a pretty wild bunch. When one of 
them made a new record for recklessness the others all 
went out to beat it, and from what I had seen and heard, 
Jane was the record breaker of the gang. 

She was just like the rest of em, only more so. She was 
repeating the first part of that last thought even while I was 
thinking it, and she added: “‘ What would you have me be?” 

“Do you ever think of getting married?” I countered. 

“Constantly !’’ she answered promptly, and with a frank- 
ness that went far toward persuading me to take an 
interest in her. 

“That being the case,” I said, “it doesn’t matter so 
much what I or any other girl would have you be. You 
don’t need to worry about that, but you might consider a 
man’s ideas. He usually has plans and specifications of 
the kind of girl to whom he’ll sing love’s old sweet song— 
and mean it; and unless I miss my guess they don’t include 
the four s’s.” 

“Four s’s,” repeated Jane. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Smoking, swearing, spooning and sousing,”’ I replied. 
“The girl who wants to hear the wedding ceremony when 
it means anything to her personally has to cut the rough 
stuff.” 

“T never dreamed you were such a prude!”’ said Jane. 

“Y’m not. But,’ I added—“‘ capital B, capital U, capital 
T—in matters of that kind I’m always the pupil and never 
the instructor, and I always try to make it clear that there 
isn’t much in that line that I care to learn. I don’t think 
girls should try to make virtues out of men’s vices, if you 
get what I mean.” 

Jane pondered that a bit. ‘Are all the girls in your 
crowd like you?” she asked presently, and there was a 
gleam in her eyes that I. got while she was thinking the 
thought that inspired it. 

“No, you don’t, old dear!’’ I said. “You're thinking 
that all you could ask would be to be turned loose in a crowd 
where all the girls are as slow as I am. You're just as 
wrong as if you’d burned your own shirt, which our laun- 
dress says is as wrong as anybody can be. Knowing the 
vamping game as you do, or as you believe you do, you 
think you’ll have the pick of our men about fifteen minutes 


Ava 


after you light in our midst, but I have other ia ; 
I’m not planning to cramp your style. I’m going: 
it entirely. In fact, the thought seems to be gr 
me, and I believe I’ll go into the business.” 

“What business?” 

“Making girls different. That sounds like a 
slogan. Remodeling and alterations a specialty ’ 
a good second line. And don’t I know I can mak, 
the business? Didn’t I take forty or fifty pouni; 
little old self and make a world-beater out of a i, 
and get myself a sweety, and everything? Whe/ 
of what I can do with you a 

“But I don’t want to lose forty or fifty pound)’ 
cut that in with a shriek. “I can’t afford to!” | 

“Don’t worry, old thing,” I reassured her. |) 
going to reduce you. On the contrary, I may |) 
build you up a trifle. A few pounds here a| 
wouldn’t hurt you. But that’s not the big idea | 
a vamp, see? And I’m going to revamp you.” 

“Well, for the crying out loud! How do you» 
way, and why pick on me?” 

To be entirely honest, I didn’t know just what} } 
over me. Aunt Mary explained it later, when I) 
about it, saying that it was an outcropping of t]{ 
mental urge of the Scotch in me—don’t laugh) 
there was a MacIntosh in our family one- 
prompted me to make things over and never to w} 
thing; but be that as it may, I know I had been g¢ 
denly with a wild desire to do a little experimenta | 
Jane Rand. However, I had to sell the idea to di 
had to dress it up. 

“T’m not picking on you, Jane,” I said, “) 
thought of something that will make your visit y) 
whale of a success. I may have sounded like I wi \ 
but actually I’m as serious as if my name wer) 
You’d like to make a big hit in my town, woulct 
You’d like to come back here engaged or married, }i 
you? Well, listen to me!” 

Happily I was scheduled to stay with aunty 1p 
and thus had plenty of time in which to persuad |: 
my way of thinking, for she did a lot of listening t 
signed on the dotted line, and then some in whi | 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Her Final Dress Rehearsal, Which Onty Aunty and I Witnessed, Was Nothing Short of Superb, and I Enjoyed AU the Thrilts of a Creative Genius 
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Freight and Tax Extra 


The Finest Essex 
Ever Built 


| ie ae The largest sales of 6-cylinder cars simply reflects the general recognition 
of greatest car value. 


ha But it is important to note how this position of leadership gives Essex 
advantages in continually improving value to the buyer—because o 
volume economy, and because of the utmost refinement of workman- 
ship through concentration on practically one model—the Coach. 


Built on the famous Super-Six principle, the patents which account for 
Hudson’s famous reliability, brilliant performance and long life, are 
responsible for the same qualities in Essex. 


It is the easiest riding and steering Essex ever built—the finest in 
performance, appearance and workmanship. We believe it is the most 
economical car in the world to own and operate. Now it holds the 
greatest price advantage with the finest quality Essex ever offered. 


ow World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


-MoreThan 1200 New Hudson-Essex Buyers Daily 
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don’t get wise to yourself. Take it from one who 

knows. I’m thirty-eight myself, but Billy wouldn’t 
believe it if I told him. I don’t want to take any more bows 
than the applause justifies, but I know I don’t look it by— 
well, say, six or seven years.”’ 

Maybelle Walker fished for a caramel in the big box on 
her lap, gazed at it lovingly and let it slowly slide into her 
mouth. She sat comfortably munching it and watching, 
with an expression of amused tolerance, the trim-looking 
woman on the sofa. She did not speak until she had swal- 
lowed the sticky mouthful and had automatically reached 
for another. 

“Oh, you’re all right, Trixie,’ she drawled, ‘‘and you 
can take all the bows you want to. I won’t get sore. I 
know your act don’t call for any laughs, but I’m afraid I’ll 
have to hand you a few if you don’t change it. You simply 
don’t know Johnnie, that’s all.’ 

Trixie Turner jerked her head to a belligerent angle and 
gasped impatiently. 

“Say,” she snorted, ‘““what do you think he is—one of 
the leads in a four-act version of the Lives of the Saints, or 


; é OU’LL lose. him, Mabel, in another year or so if you 


, 


a man milliner or something? You just keep on nursin’ - 


this notion that you can let yourself slide down the old 
tobog without his carin’ and you'll find a neat little note on 
the pillow some day readin’, ‘Sorry, old girl, but Maizie 
and me found out we had to team up. There’s forty-three 
dollars in the top bureau drawer.’”’ 

The other woman stopped her munching and looked at 
her visitor questioningly. 

“Who’s Maizie?” she inquired sharply. 

“Huh! I thought that would get you. There isn’t any 
particular Maizie yet that I know of, but there’s probably 
someone loafin’ around in the wings some place. Maybe 
she’s a cutie in one of Alf Milton’s girl acts or doin’ a wire 
turn in white tights, or maybe she’s just a single with goo- 
goo eyes who shakes a wicked hip.”’ 

The plump woman in the morris chair toyed with an- 
other caramel and sighed contentedly. 

“Golly, you almost had me scared for a minute,’ she 
murmured. ‘Johnnie’s satisfied with me the way I am, I 
tell you. What’s wrong with me, anyway? Let’s hear the 


low-down. You’ve been gassin’ about it for so long that I’d 
sorta like to get some particulars.” t 

Trixie Turner moved a little closer and grabbed at the 
flowing sleeve of her friend’s soiled kimono. 

“This, for one thing,” she snapped. “It’s like something 
Grandma Tuttle would wear sloshing around her room in 


the Old Ladies’ Home. Honest, Mabel, a nice calico 
wrapper—one of those Pérsian patterns—would have more 
kick to it. What size corsets are you wearin’ now?” 

“Forty-four.” - i 

“T thought so. That means forty-six next year if you 
keep eatin’ sweet truck like that, and from then on you'll 
be just a nice cute little feather bed. I suppose you 
haven’t_had a henna dip in a year.” : 

“T never had one. My hair’s all right. I can fix it 
so’s the gray part doesn’t show on the stage.”’ 

““You’re even a worse case than I thought. I suppose 
Johnnie’s goin’ blind or something. Where’d you buy that 
suit you were wearin’ last night?” ' 

“Down at Marley’s—one of those basement sales. It’s 
a great bargain—thirty-three dollars and forty cents. It 
was sixty-five dollars a month ago.” 

Trixie-Turner looked at her pityingly. 

“Yeh, I know,” she remarked. “Latest Paris model and 
all that bunk. It’s a nice little suit for Gertie, the cook’s 
assistant, or maybe for some motorman’s wife; but for the 
female end of a sketch that’s been gettin’ four hundred 
casers regular every week for a lot of years it’s a crime! 
Honest, you’d ought to get hard labor for it.” 

The other woman lazily swept back a stray lock of hair 
which was interfering with her gustatory pleasures and 
slouched a little lower in her chair. 

“Tf you’re through pickin’ me to pieces,’”’ she remarked 
slowly, ‘‘maybe you'd like to tell just what I’d ought to do. 
What’s the cure, anyway?” 

Her friend jumped off the sofa and confronted her with 
the businesslike poise of an automobile salesman. 

“To begin with,’’ she said briskly, as she jerked the 
candy box out of Maybelle’s lap, ‘‘you’ll have to take the 
pledge on this stuff. Cut it out.altogether along with all 
those gooey things you eat for dessert two or three times a 
day. Tone down on the potatoes and the white bread, and 
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for Two Days Yet! I Thought |, 
Said Saturday, I’m Glad You -_ 
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kiss butter good-by for a year. Just a little dry 1s 
coffee without any cream for breakfast, and —— | 
“Starve myself, eh? Is that it?” 
“‘Tt’ll amount to that for a coupla months. The | 
every day for two or three weeks and a rub with aif 
piece of ice under your chin morning and night. 4? 
about two facials a week’ll be enough. Then you’! 
have that hair of yours bobbed and take a course 
ments for it before and after you’ve had it hennaed| 
get that tired look out of it and give it a little ‘) 
luster. Then there’s the exercise. I think you'd | 
do about three or four miles every day in the parl! 
daily dozen morning and night. And then ther’ 
thing even more important.” | 
“Your story interests me,” remarked the othe/ 
sarcastically. ‘I can hardly wait for you to get 
finish.” 
“The finish, my dear, is a couple of mornings de) 
playin’ around a string of Fifth Avenue shops W! 
Trixie. From the outside you look as if you migh’§ 
guilty of red flannels, but I guess maybe it ain’t «} 
that. I havea sneaking, lingering notion, though, | 
wouldn’t exactly make a Follies girl jealous if £ 
across you in the early morning. You'll have to}, 
half a dozen Georgette nightgowns and a couple 
gees—something in shell pink, maybe, with cre} 
Then you'll have to cancel that basement outfit ar| 
new line of street clothes. Let me see, there ough? 
silk crépe ensemble suit—navy blue, probably, w! 
cord and a tan lining, and one of those smart trotte | 
in charmeen—something dark but snappy. How 
like the line-up?” 
Maybelle Walker yawned prodigiously as she ret! 
candy box from her friend’s grasp. rH 
“You mean well, dearie,”’ she remarked languid; 
I suppose I’d ought to be awfully grateful and al 
guess maybe I am if it comes to that, but you | 
know tieht now that I ain’t goin’ to put on this / 
The old stuff is still goin’ good and is gettin’ the I) 
that’s good enough for me. That routine you've 
out would take the life right out of me. Beside 
‘(Continued on Page 54) 
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is calibrated in 5-lb. units. The 
figures are well spaced, and easy 
to read. The ball foot makes it 
easy to use this gauge with any 
type of wheel. 
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URER steering, smoother riding, and 

longer tire service all come from keep- 
ing both front tires and both rear tires evenly 
inflated to the correct pressures. 

Make sure you have even inflation by 
checking pressures regularly with the 
Schrader Tire Gauge. It is compact, dur- 
able, always reliable. New balloon gauge, 
illustrated. For regular high-pressure tires 
ask your dealer for the straight gauge. Sold 
by more than 100,000 accessory dealers 
throughout the world. 

Get this gauge today from your auto ac- 
cessory dealer and use it yourself. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
never cut out for a vamp and it’s too late to begin. John- 
nie’s satisfied and you’d ought to be.”’ 

“Have it your own way, old girl,’ returned her friend, as 
she pulled on a glove with a little flourish and moved to- 
ward the door. “‘ When the big crash comes, though, don’t 
say I didn’t warn you. I’ll see you at the Regent tomorrow 
afternoon. If I get any dope on that Maizie Ill tip you off. 
She’s on the job somewhere or other. When I’m gone take 
a long look at yourself in the glass. Good-by, darling.” 

She slipped out of the door with an insolent toss of her 
head. Maybelle Walker crammed another creamy caramel 
into her mouth and opened a gaudy-looking magazine to 
resume her interrupted perusal of the confession of a 
society divorcee. She found herself unable, however, tc 
concentrate upon the hectic narrative. The name of 
“Maizie” kept bobbing into her mind with disturbing 
persistence, and an annoying uneasiness settled upon her. 

Unable to resist the temptation to follow Trixie Turner’s 
last suggestion, she stood up and walked into the dingy 
alcove bedroom. She switched on the electric light and 
looked at herself steadily in the mirror of the stained bird’s- 
eye maple dresser which stood near a window opening into 
a narrow court. Maybe there was something—just a little 
something—in what Trixie had said. Her face, she no- 
ticed, was a little puffier than usual and the ridge under her 
chin was perhaps a bit deeper than when last she had given 
it heed. Her hair wasn’t looking very promising either. 
She reached up to straighten out its untidiness and tucked 
a vagrant swirl into place over the graying area in front. 
Almost unconsciously, she felt for a soiled powder rag in 
the messy disarray on top of the bureau and rubbed it over 
the shiny surface of her cheeks. Then she heard the door 
of the living room click and she knew Johnnie had returned. 
She switched off the light and went to greet him. 

Johnnie Van, the male end of the team of Van and 
Walker—That Nifty Pair, was a stocky man in his mid- 
forties who had once been known as the silver-voiced tenor 
back in the days when minstrel shows were still popular 
throughout the country. His singing of Silver Threads 
Among the Goldin a thin and reedy falsetto had evoked rap- 
turous applause from Bangor, Maine, to the Grand Opera 
House in Alexandria, Louisiana; and he had enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being “featured’’ with several minstrel troupes, 
this particular form of exploitation consisting in the promi- 
nent display of lithograph three-sheets and cards revealing 
him in evening clothes with a chrysanthemum just a shade 
smaller than a head of lettuce tucked unobtrusively into 
his coat lapel. Under his name was the caption, The Man 
with the Voice of an Angel. 


She Knew That This Daring Young Person in the Simple Yellow Frock Was Holding the Big Audience With Effortless Ease 


A lingering attack of throat trouble had robbed his 
voice of its celestial qualities and had changed it to a non- 
descript barytone, necessitating the abandonment of the 
minstrel business. There had followed a distressing period 
of readjustment, during which Johnnie had been, in turn, a 
circus clown, assistant to a comedy juggler, principal 
comedian with a repertoire company playing the smaller 
villages in Iowa and Kansas—“‘fifteen dollars a week and 
cakes,’’ as the advertisement in the Clipper which he had 
answered had chastely phrased it—and chorus man in a 
frowzy musical-comedy company playing a Chicago suc- 
cess in every town of more than five thousand population 
within a radius of five hundred miles of the Western 


. metropolis. 


It was in this last company, fifteen years before, that 
he had met and married Maybelle Walker, also of the 
chorus. Maybelle had been then a slightly plump and 
pleasing young woman with a sense of humor and a sane 
realization of her own limitations. She had no illusions 
about eventually being able to crowd Fritzi Scheff or Julia 
Sanderson off the top rung of the ladder; and she admitted, 
if pressed, that she really didn’t think she had much of 
a voice. During the following summer, in the midst of a 
heartbreaking struggle for existence in the fetid heat of the 
Chicago Loop, they had patched together a vaudeville 
routine and had broken into one of the cheaper circuits. 

Now, after fifteen years, they were an established act 
which usually played what is technically known as the 
Number 2 Spot in the better vaudeville theaters. Which is 
another way of saying that they were just a shade too good 
to open the show and not good enough for a better position 
near the middle of the bill. Johnnie had developed into a 
reasonably funny comedian and Maybelle played straight 
successfully, cuing into his gags and taking the center of 
the stage with a popular song while he changed from a 
grotesque messenger boy to a snappy gentleman in dinner 
jacket and white spats for a finishing line of patter which 
ended in a duet. A sound line of trade goods, this act, pre- 
sented by a sane pair who cherished no hopes of ever being 
snatched up by Ziegfeld for a special engagement in the 
Follies. They should worry. They had fifteen thousand 
dollars in the bank and they worked an average of forty 
weeks every year. 

A settled and rather sedate-looking person was Johnnie 
Van as he slipped off his brown fedora and implanted a 
formal kiss on the freshly powdered cheek of his wife. 


A “ae 


‘“Where you been. all afternoon, Johnnie?’’ she | 
as he slid out of his overcoat and flung it on the ;}, 

“Oh, just bummin’ around,” he replied casualh 
off his inner coat and removing his collar and | 
quick, impulsive movement. “I caught Billy }, 
the Palace. Someone told me he’d swiped my ch, 
gag. He pulled it before he’d been on two minus 
got over for a roar. I’m filin’ a complaint tom, 

“T should think you would—the dirty robbe 
else d’yeh go?” 

“No place much. I dropped into the N. \, 
bumped into a bunch of the boys—Sneak Nelsor ; 
O’Brien and a lot of others. Oh, yes, and I met } 
pretty dame— Millie Anderson—who’s on the b , 
beginnin’ tomorrow at the Regent. I caught hi\ 
the Jefferson, one week we were layin’ off. You; 
of her, haven’t you?”’ | 

“What d’yeh say her name was— Maizie Ai» 

“Not Maizie— Millie. Didn’t you hear me saj| 

“No, I didn’t. I thought you said Maizie.” 

“Well, it ain’t Maizie. Don’t you ever reg) 
except them bum cheap magazines? Don’t youe; 
peek at anything that would kind of improve you 
you haven’t looked at Variety for a coupla mons 

“Sure I have. I read it last week.” 

“Well, if you read it regular you wouldn’t hb; 
rant. This Anderson kid has been a wow around } 
we were out on the Orpheum time. She’ll be up ir} 
Bayes class in two more years if she keeps it up] 
headlinin’ her at some of the neighborhood house | 
She’s certainly there with the looks and the pep } 
half a dozen of us pop-eyed this afternoon pullir, 
stuff, imitatin’ acts she was on the bill with last \ 
in Newark. Honest, if you ever heard her get Ge 
gan’s lisp, talkin’ back to that fresh stage mar 
there—you know the one I mean, the guy that ¢|p 
you after two bows no matter how strong you’ | 
well, if you ever heard her pullin’ that act, 3/ 
naturally bust your stays. She’s some clever dam [ 
and they don’t put them over any niftier-looki| 
baby doll!” 

His enthusiasm was genuine. Maybelle Walke 
curiously. The scent of Trixie Turner’s Frencls 
was still in the air and the faint fragrance of |b 
back memories of that lady’s recent remarks ¢) 
personal subjects. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Acclaimed Everywhere As 
| Typical of Chrysler Quality 


- | 

arica has received the Chrysler Four 
ithe declaration—heard from one end 
fie country to the other—that only 
J] a master manufacturer as Walter 
(hrysler could produce such a car. 


ys aforegone conclusion that so extraor- 
iy a development of the four-cylin- 
‘srinciple and so outstanding a value, 
id be greeted with intense interest. 


yany cities enthusiasm bordered on 
sensational. 


servative opinion hails the Chrysler 
: as the most modern and the sound- 
ontribution to finer four-cylinder en- 
ering. 


uestionably, there has never been a 
at anywhere near the price that de- 
the Chrysler combination of speed, 


‘Touring Car, Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan— 
attractively priced from $895 to $1095, f. o. b. 
' Detroit subject to current Federal excise tax. 


- Chrysler Six—Touring~Car, Phaeton, Coach, 
Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Impe- 
rial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 
~ $1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current 
_ Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
_All models equipped with balloon tires. 


_ There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
‘service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask 

___ about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


smoothness, acceleration, pick-up, road- 
ability, riding comfort and ease of handling, 
fuel mileage and charm of appearance. 


In every respect, it is a fitting companion 
to the famous Chrysler Six. It is made of 
alloy steels as fine; it represents the applica- 
tion of the same fine precision manufac- 
ture that raised the Chrysler Six to its un- 
precedented peak of popularity. 


The Chrysler Four is, in fact, to four-cyl- 
inder practice what the Chrysler Six is to 
six-cylinder practice. In its field, it puts an 
entirely new interpretation on ability and 
performance, on riding ease, and com- 
plete and perfect roadability. 


See it—ride in it—drive it! Call on your 
Chrysler dealer. He is eager to give you the 
opportunity to learn at first hand the many 
advantages of owning a new Chrysler Four. 


‘CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


"895 


F. O. B. Detroit, 
tax extra 


Compare These Notable 
Chrysler Four Features 


First car of its price with the option 
of hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


Delivers 38.5 brake test horse-power. 


Positive force-feed lubrication, 
giving far more efficient lubrication 
with no increase in oil consumption. 


Unusually sturdy, rugged frame—low 
center of gravity. 


Engine completely isolated from 
chassis with floating platform spring 
in front and rubber bushings and pads 
in rear—no metal to metal contact. 
No vibration transmitted to body or 
passengers. 


Steering mechanism designed espe- 
cially for balloon tires. 


Distinctive Chrysler beauty and style. 
Closed bodies Fisher-built. 
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“Huh!” she snapped. ‘It’s a wonder 
you didn’t take her out to dinner instead of 
comin’ home here to the flat. Maybe she’d 
have handed you a few more laughs.”’ 

Johnnie mashed his cigarette in the ash 
tray at his elbow and looked up incredu- 
lously. 

““What’s the big idea, dearie?’’ he in- 
quired with a touch of belligerency. “This 
is a new line for you. I was goin’ to suggest 
that we both take her out some night after 
the show and get her started reelin’ off her 
stuff; but if you’re goin’ to go chasin’ up- 
stage center and gummin’ the works right 
at the blow-off, that’ll be all there is of 
that 

““Oh, don’t mind me,” she retorted, find- 
ing a morbid pleasure in the luxury of an 
argument with this usually placid daily 
companion. ‘I’m only in the way, any- 
how. Wives are always a nuisance when 
there’s anifty-looking single hangin’ around 
waitin’ for someone to give her time. 
Maybe it ain’t too late yet if you was to 
drop over to the N. V. A. She’s probably 
cruisin’ around there lookin’ for some 
sucker.” 

“Say, dearie, what do you think you’re 
doin’—playin’ a big scene in a tank melo- 
drama or something? Are you tryin’ to 
drive me out of the house?”’ 

“Drivin’ you out! I guess maybe you 
don’t want to go. I guess maybe you 
wouldn’t rather be listenin’ to this Maizie 
person’s ——”’ 

“‘Millie—it’s Millie, I tell you.” 

““Well, Millie then. I guess maybe you 
wouldn’t rather be listenin’ to this Millie’s 
stuff than wastin’ time on just merely your 
wife. Oh, no, I guess not!” 

Her voice was heavy with sarcasm. John- 
nie Van looked at her wonderingly and 
stood up. He reached for his collar and tie 


and grabbed his overcoat and hat from the 


sofa. 

“All right, Mrs. Fresh,” he said evenly, 
“you'll get your wish. Good night.” 

She watched him in a daze as he strode 
toward the door, and as he turned the knob 
she called to him. 

“You ain’t goin’ out without puttin’ your 
collar on you, are you, Johnnie?” 

“YT'll do that in the elevator, old lady,” 
he replied, as he slipped through the door 
and slammed it after him with a bang that 
shook the chandelier. 

He had often called her that before in 
moments of rough affection, but now the 
phrase took on an odious significance. She 
stumbled back into the bedroom and 
switched on the light again. Merciless self- 
criticism brought out blemishes and ugly 
contours which she had never noticed be- 
fore in the figure which confronted her in 
the mirror. She flung herself on the bed in 
an outburst of racking sobs. 

Johnnie found her in awkward disarray, 
tear-stained and unkempt, when he re- 
turned long past midnight. She was sleeping 
heavily and he made an effort not to dis- 
turb her, but she raised herself on her elbow 
when he accidentally bumped against the 
foot of the bed. 

“I’m sorry, Johnnie,” she murmured. 
“I guess I was too fresh. Have a good 
time?’”’ 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” he in- 
quired with a wicked grin. 

An armistice was declared before they 
went to sleep, but it was only a surface 
manifestation. Underneath, both Johnnie 
and Maybelle were seething with a curious 
unrest. Nothing precisely like this had 
ever marred their settled matrimonial calm 
before. Being thus rudely jostled out of 
her accustomed groove, Maybelle became 
the prey of a thousand tantalizing sus- 
picions. 

They began to disturb her mightily when 
Millie Anderson reported for the Monday 
rehearsal at the Regent the next morning. 
She breezed onto the stage, a saucy and 
lively young person with a pair of dancing 
eyes, a lithe, slender figure and a pleasant, 
soft laugh. She wore a modish tailored suit 
that settled snugly over her alluring curves 
and she immediately became the focus 
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point of interest as if by divine right. 
“Hussy”? was the descriptive word which 
Maybelle found herself unconsciously 
phrasing; but even as it came to her lips 
she reluctantly admitted the seductive 
charm of the object of her disdain. 

While the orchestra leader protested 
noisily to a team of comedy acrobats con- 
cerning the torn and tattered condition of 
their music, Johnnie strolled leisurely over 
to the side of the stage where the fascinat- 
ing Miss Anderson was holding court and 
drew her aside. Maybelle watched them 
avidly as their conversation became ani- 
mated. Trixie Turner, at her elbow, nudged 
her none too gently. 

“Maybe that’s Maizie now,” 
pered insidiously. 

“No, it ain’t; that’s Millie.” 

“Well, you aren’t goin’ to let a little 
thing like a label stand between you and 
your duty to yourself, are you, dearie?”’ 

“You shut up, Trixie Turner,’ replied 
Maybelle viciously. “I guess I know my 
way about.” 

But she didn’t. She moved to the back 
of the stage and circled around, in a whirl 
of uncertainty, until she reached a position 
just behind her husband and his new friend. 
Johnnie, whose phlegmatic temperament 
seemed to be strangely bubbling, was 
chuckling gleefully at something the girl 
was saying. He caught Maybelle’s eye and 
beckoned to her. She refused to move. He 
took Miss Anderson by the arm and swung 
her around. 

“‘Miss Anderson,” he said, ‘‘I want you 
to meet the other half of the act. She and 
I have been hooked up for fifteen years. I 
was tellin’ her all about you last night.” 

“‘That’s nice,’ said Miss Anderson, ex- 
tending a daintily gloved hand. ‘I hope 
he didn’t slam me too hard, Mrs. Van.” 

Maybelle reluctantly took the proffered 
hand and gave it a limp pressure. 

““T wouldn’t let him do that,” she replied 
with a hastily donned pretense of amia- 
bility. “‘As a matter of fact, he’s spent a 
coupla hours postin’ three-sheets of you all 
over the flat.” 

Miss Anderson beamed on Johnnie. 

“Yov’re a dear man,” she murmured. 
“They don’t usually do that—at least not 
in front of their wives.” 

She smiled archly as Maybelle writhed 
inwardly. Johnnie vaguely drew a figure on 
the fioor with a patent-leather toe and tried 
to appear unconcerned. 

“Well, Johnnie’s different,” remarked 
Maybelle. ‘‘He never goes off the reserva- 
tion. He knows that if he did mamma 
would be mixin’ it up pretty lively with 
everyone concerned.” 

Miss Anderson laughed nervously and 
was saved from further confusion bya call 
from the orchestra leader. She sped across 
the stage to the footlights with the light, 
airy grace of a wind-tossed leaf. Maybelle, 
watching her, felt a sudden pang of self- 
pity. 

““No use in gettin’ silly and personal,” 
growled Johnnie. ‘“‘She’s really a nice kid, 
you know. There ain’t any harm in her.” 

“Yeh, she’s just about as harmless as a 
rattlesnake, maybe, or a nice little head-on 
collision at fifty-two miles an hour. Put 
your brakes on, dearie, the cop’s got his 
hand up.” 

She confronted him bravely thus for a 
moment and then turned to seek the com- 
forting gloom of a dark corner of the stage, 
where welcome tears eased her misery. 

Van and Walker were programmed as 
“next to closing’”’ at the Regent, a better 
position on the bill than they customarily 
drew. Millie Anderson immediately pre- 
ceded them. When Maybelle, fresh from 
particularly careful ministrations to her 
face and person, knocked at Johnnie’s dress- 
ing-room door, a full fifteen minutes before 
the time for their turn, she received no re- 
sponse. Turning the knob, she found the 
room empty. 

She hastened downstairs and found him 
in the R. I. entrance watching the Ander- 
son girl’s act. 

“T thought I’d catch her new stuff,’ he 
murmured. 


she whis- 
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“So I see,’’ she returned sarcastically. 
“Tf I won’t disturb or distract you too 
much, I’ll take a look at the young world 
beater myself.” 

Millie was in the middle of her first num- 
ber, a chaste and charming ballad entitled 
I Love My Lovin’ From My Lovin’ Man. 
There was a frank and free abandon in 
every movement of her lithe form and in 
every cadence of her rather deep and reso- 
nant voice that set feet tapping and bodies 
swaying all over the house. Though May- 
belle could see only a few people in the 
first row, she could feel with an experienced 
trouper’s sixth sense that this was hap- 
pening. She knew that this daring young 
person in the simple yellow frock, which 
set off so effectively her dark hair and her 
dancing black eyes, was holding the big 
audience with effortless ease, even as she 
was holding Johnnie, who was humming the 
lilting melody and keeping time with os- 
cillating shoulders. 

She came off in an outburst of clamorous 
applause. Johnnie leaned over and patted 
her on the back. 

“They’re eatin’ it, kid,’’ he whispered. 
“Make ’em like it some more.”’ 

She smiled saucily over her shoulder and 
tripped back into the footlights’ glare for 
her second number. 

“Better have a glass of water ready for 
her-when she comes off again,” urged May- 
belle with heavy sarcasm. ‘“‘She’ll probably 
be thirsty.” - 

Johnnie eyed her frowningly, but made 
no reply. She turned away and stumbled 
past a group of stage hands to the passage- 
way leading to the alley. She felt that she 
needed air. Trixie Turner, trig and alert, 
was fumbling in the letter box on her way 
out of the theater. 

“T guess you realize now that Johnnie’s 
pretty thoroughly hipped,” she remarked 
pertly. ‘‘He’ll have a front seat in that en- 
trance all week. Better let me take you in 
hand, old dear, before the goin’ gets too 
hard. Bawl me out again if you want to, 
but I’m goin’ to keep handin’ you an earful 
until you come out of it. You’re in deeper 
than you realize, dearie, take it from old 
Grandmother Turner. Will you talk it all 
Over with me again?”’ 

“Maybe I will,’’ replied Maybelle in a 
dead voice. “It’s beginnin’ to hurt.” 

“‘At-a-girl,’’ responded Trixie heartily. 
““We’ll show that hoofer where she gets off 
to take the ferry!”’ 

Johnnie flared up after the matinée as 
they rode downtown to dinner in a taxi. 

“Your new line of comedy ain’t makin’ a 
hit with me, old lady,’’ he remarked, after 
a period of audible silence. ‘‘One would 
think from the way you’re actin’ that I was 
makin’ a play for this Anderson kid in- 
stead of just tryin’ to be decent to a swell 
little dame.” 

“T am sorry,” replied Maybelle. 
guess maybe I’ll try out a new act. Maybe 
I might start doin’ a little vampin’ myself.” 

Johnnie laughed coarsely and turned a 
grinning face to her. 

“Fat chance you’d have,” he chuckled. 
“They still like ’em young no matter how 
old they are. You ain’t cut out for the 
Pola Negri stuff, dearie, any more than I 
am for nosin’ in on Valentino parts. You’d 
better come down from the flyin’ rings and 
hit the ground.” 

She didn’t answer him. In her heart there 
was a blend of misery and blind rage that 
rendered her strangely inarticulate. They 
exchanged no more than monosyllabic 
grunts during dinner, and at the theater 
that night she refused to listen to the prof- 
fered sympathy and advice of Trixie 
Turner. That businesslike and sane person 
made no further attempt to talk to her be- 
yond their purely formal contacts on the 
stage until the Wednesday matinée. She 
slipped into Maybelle’s dressing room dur- 
ing the intermission. 

“Throw me out on my left ear when I’ve 
finished,’’ she began, “but listen to me it 
There’s more in this Anderson case than 
meets the naked eye.’ 

“T know all about it,’’ said Maybelle 
wearily. ‘‘They were talkin’ together for 


-of ten weeks in and around Ney 


F “uy 


Aug St 
half an hour last night and he shy . 
every time I mention her.” 

“Huh! You don’t know the if 
dearie. Get the smellin’ salts reac ] 
em together this morning and youl; 
guess where. They’ d be worriec f 
thought I was on.’ ; 

Maybelle turned a worried fac m 
her friend. 

“Spill it,’ she murmured. 
they?” 

“Over on Forty-eighth Street.’ | 

“What doing?” 

“Why, they was comin’ out (a 
six-story furnished apartment Ory 
Fifth Avenue that was opened las vin 
It’s some swell dump, believe me, 
maybe, though, if they’d been look’ ’y 
at me they wouldn’t have noticed 1 |} 
so interested in what they wer | 
about. He was showin’ her a a 
that looked like a lease to me, and e} |) 
it to her. I was afraid to tag ’en 7 
went over toward Sixth. She di} 
there—yet. I happen to know whi 
stoppin’.”’ 

“You don’t think they—that hm 
be ” 

Maybelle floundered hopelessly {c Wc 

“Tt looks mighty suspicious to } 
detective. You’re booked solid for 


“yy, re 


aren’t you?—and she’s goin’ into tt 
revue Al Henderson is puttin’ on, 
was a squib in the papers this n'y 
That’ll keep her in town too. You’ ) 
get busy and start something qu; 
before it comes time to hang the ¢p 
the door. Don’t do anything rou; 
it simmer a little and feel the situa 
and do what I told you to do last (4 
You can win him back yet befc) 
slipped the distance, but you’ve go | 
gin right now.’ 

“How? What’llI do? Tell me,‘ , 
tell me quick! You don’t know 7 et 
he’s every 2 

Her voice broke in a gasping $0)| 
other woman put a mothe arm 
her shoulder. 

“There, there,” A€ said to 
“We? ll win him back between us. 
nice to him—as nice as you used to | 
in the old days. And tomorrow n 
you just put yourself under the caré: 
Doctor Trixie Turner, the well-know 
specialist.” ‘ 

Fate intervened later in the after 
help along the little conspiracy whi 
had begun to plan against the ¥ 
Millie Anderson. Johnnie found at 
in the letter box as he and Maybe! 
leaving the theater. He read it and 
a sickly white. a 

“Tt’s from my sister,” he mui 
dad’s dead. Golly, but I’d like to 
the old fellow just once more bel 
cashed in. Always thought I was | 
nuts for goin’ on the stage, and nev 
me act; but my sister told me he 
darned proud of that ad with our } 
in it in the Christmas Billboard t 
showed it to everyonein town—went: 
personally to about every house—n0l 
of a job, at that, considerin’ the size 
tank he lived in.” 

“T’msorry, Johnnie, awfully sorry. 
wasn’t it?”’ 

““Smith Center, Iowa. Corner of 
Street and Railroad Alley—little 
house with green shutters and a 
fence and a pansy bed right in the 
of a two-by-four lawn. The Presb; 
Church was right across the street 2 
maple trees all down the block. Lain 
there since—why, I guess it’s ele 
twelve years—not since that summ 
went up on the Michigan peninsula 
your mother; but I’ve kept in touc 

’em every week. I’ve got to g¢ 
though. Sis is all alone and she’ 
someone to keep her head above we 
a few days. I want to see the old 
once more, too, before they lay him 
Pretty good to me he was when I was 
Never licked me once even. Yes, ! 
to get out there—tonight.” ; 

(Continued on Page 58 
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AND-BUILT! This beautiful new coach is purely Pierce- 
Arrow. The moderate price is due to the inherent econ- 
omy and simplicity of the coach design, rendered even 
more economical by Pierce-Arrow engineers and craftsmen. 
' Through the spacious doors one steps into an inte- 
rior of limousine comfort. No need to tilt the front 
chair seat. An ingenious scat ee provides 
easy passageway. 
¢ lounge-like rear seat, deeply cushioned with ait springs and curled 
is a full 50 inches wide. Three ride easily with space to spare. 
ch upholstery of obvious quality. Silk roller curtains. Silk toggle grips. 
gany vanity case and smoking outfit. A dome light. Distinctive hard- 
And everything showing that beautiful care which is recognized the 
l over as Pierce-Arrow hand work. 


Years of Economical Service 


hind this luxury, giving it both permanence and safety, is a superstruc- 
esigned and built by men accustomed only to fine car standards of strength 
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and durability. A long-lived Pierce-Arrow frame of flawless, straight-grained, 


seasoned Northern Ash—the vanadium of woods—finished and fitted by hand. 
Pierce-Arrow laminated joints, hand fitted—two and one-half times stronger 
than is common—at points of greatest strain. Body panels of aluminum plate, 


hammered by hand to perfect contour. 


And underneath, guaranteeing Pierce-Arrow performance, dependability and 
economy, the standard Series 80 chassis—with its 70-horsepower, six-cylinder 
Pierce-Arrow engine, four-wheel brakes and balloon tires, each engéneered into 


the car. Houdaille Shock Absorbers standard equipment. 
A coach? In design, yes. But, in fact, a Pierce-Arrow closed car. 
standard of fine car value, and a new low level of motoring economy. 


A new 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are now demonstrating America’s first custom- 


built coach. 


A moderate first payment, balance to be evenly distributed over a ‘period of 
months, will assure early delivery. See the car at the nearest Pierce-Arrow 


showrooms. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buzffalo, 
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Choose from six color combinations of refreshing individuality. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

‘‘We’ll have to cancel then.” 

“They’re decent about things like death 
and so on, up in the office. We’ll play to- 
night and I’ll take the midnight. I’ll cancel 
next week too. I’ll have to stay out there 
and settle things up. Sis don’t know a 
thing about business.” 

She helped him in a frenzy of packing at 
the apartment and rushed down to the 
station in a taxicab while he got in touch 
with one of the booking executives. An 
earlier position on the bill was arranged for 
them, and he tried to infuse a little addi- 
tional gayety into their final performance; 
but his customary gusto was lacking and he 
went through the fifteen minutes’ routine 
with deadly listlessness. He cried a little 
when they came off in the gloomy darkness 
and she found voluptuous pleasure in com- 
forting him. 

Millie Anderson was waiting for them 
when they came down the iron stairway 
after a hurried wash-up. Maybelle bridled 
at the sight of her. 

“T’m terribly upset, Mr. Van,” she mur- 
mured, holding out her hand. “‘Isn’t there 
anything I can do? I’d like to send some 
flowers or something.” 

Johnnie took her hand.and held it for a 
moment. 

“That’s all right, kid,” he said, patting 
it gently. ‘“‘It’s good of you to say that— 
mighty good.” 

Maybelle caught his arm and rushed him 
toward the stage door. 

“He’s got tomake histrain,’”’ shesnapped, 
“and he hasn’t got any time for lingerin’ at 
the front gate.”’ 

At the station, she saw him aboard the 
11:30 for Chicago and said good-by in the 
narrow passageway at oneend of thesleeper. 

“Be careful what you eat,’ she cau- 
tioned, ‘‘and don’t drink any water out in 
that tank town unless it’s boiled. Your 
rubbers are in the black bag and don’t for- 
get to wear ’em if it rains. Don’t shed your 
muffler if it gets warm, and I wouldn’t fall 
for any homemade gin out there. It’s prob- 
ably terrible.” 

“All right, old lady,” he replied, putting 
an arm around her. ‘‘ Keep the home fires 
burnin’ and I’ll be back a week from Satur- 
day. I’ll be too busy to write.” 

He kissed her with something that for 
him approximated warm affection. 

Trixie Turner found her sunk in misery 
the next morning. Her eyes were red from 
weeping and she had slipped on the same 
old frayed and sloppy kimono. 

“Tt’s the first time he’s been away for 
more than ten years,’ she sobbed. “I 
can’t ever lose him, Trixie old girl, I just 
can’t.” 

“That’s good,” replied her friend briskly. 
“Now can that nightmare you’ve got on 
and let me manage your act for ten days. 
You’re goin’ to play a lot of dates on the 
beauty circuit, dearie; and when this 
Johnnie person comes back to town you’re 
goin’ to be at least a runner-up in the Fas- 
cination Stakes.’’ 

Maybelle presently found herself com- 
pletely under the dominance of Trixie 
Turner, who helped her into her street 
clothes and assisted her in the mysterious 
ritual of the powder rag and lipstick with all 
the brisk efficiency of a theater maid making 
a quick change between scenes. Before she 
was hardly conscious of what was afoot, 
she found herself in a somewhat bewilder- 
ing beauty bazaar. 

When Maybelle emerged into the light 
of day three hours afterward, she had been 
massaged and manicured, in addition to 
having had her hair bobbed, washed and 
hennaed. Her face had been made up by a 
voluble Frenchwoman who had expressed 
the opinion that she would be trés char- 
mante in a very little while if she would 
consent to take a daily course of super- 
special treatments, which were, she was as- 
sured, the final blending of science and art 
in the service of beauty. She had bought 
a coupon book entitling her to the privilege 
of undergoing these rites for a period of two 
weeks, thereby saving exactly seventy-five 
cents. 
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“T’m dyin’ in my tracks and as hungry 
as a Broadway panhandler,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I’m goin’ home and take a long, 
dreamy nap after I’ve had my lunch.’ 

“You're not goin’ to do anything of the 
kind,” replied Trixie firmly. ‘‘We’re goin’ 
to do a little shoppin’ after you’ve had a 
cup of chicken broth, and then we’ll take a 
trip around the reservoir in the park. If I 
catch you eatin’ more than a cup of broth 
for lunch from now on, or sleepin’ in the 
daytime, I’ll put the gloves on with you.” 

The shopping expedition led them to the 
lingerie department of one of the larger 
shops devoted to women’s wear; and here 
Maybelle permitted herself to be bullied 
by Trixie into the purchase of an array of 
luxurious finery that would. have done 
credit to the trousseau of a bride from the 
East Sixties. 

The walk in the park was slightly cur- 
tailed as to distance so that Trixie might 
get up to the theater. She got back in time 
to find Maybelle lying back dejectedly in 
the morris chair and trying to keep her 
eyes open. 

“The first three days are the hardest, 
dearie,’’ she remarked cheerfully. ‘‘ You’re 
lookin’ better already. Did you takea peek 
in the glass?” 

Maybelle nodded. She had surveyed her- 
self carefully upon her return, and had dis- 
covered that despite her desperate weari- 
ness she looked far better than she had 
looked in years. The bobbed hair became 
her and it had a sheen and luster that had 
been missing since the days of her youth. 
Her skin, too, looked fresher, and the little 
bags under her eyes seemed to have been 
mysteriously ironed out. She wouldn’t ad- 
mit this to Trixie, however. She kept up 
her querulous complaints throughout the 
meager dinner which that domineering 
lady ordered, and during the next few days 
she whined incessantly from morning to 
night. 

Johnnie had been gone for a full week 
when Trixie insisted one morning that May- 
belle don a complete outfit “‘from the skin 
out,’”? as she expressed it, before they 
started on their daily round. It was a re- 
juvenated and transfigured Maybelle who 
stepped into the living room half an hour 
later. She had lost pounds as a result 
of the starvation diet to which she had sub- 
mitted; and her figure, in a trig and snappy 
dark blue suit, was beginning to take on 
some of the contours of an earlier day. Her 
face, too, under a smart velvet toque cocked 
at a rakish angle, was deceptively young 
looking. Trixie surveyed her admiringly. 

“There,” she said with enthusiasm, 
“what price Maizie now? Why, when he 
gets home, dearie, you’ll have to cancel 


another week and take a flying honeymoon ° 


trip to Niagara Falls! Don’t you feel bet- 
ter?” 

“‘T suppose I do,”’ replied Maybelle, with 
a certain hesitation; “‘but I wish I could 
take these darned rubber corsets off and 
get my teeth into a good square meal, with 
lots of mashed potatoes and gravy and a 
piece of custard pie. Do you think it’ll 
really stop him with this Anderson hussy?”’ 

“Sure,” replied Trixie, with a compelling 
air of certainty. “Why, you'll have him so 
he won’t even turn his head to take a slant 
at Gloria Swanson herself!” 

It was on the following afternoon that 
Maybelle found herself unexpectedly re- 
lieved of the necessity of taking her cus- 
tomary walk around the reservoir. Trixie 
had an engagement with her dentist and 
was unable to accompany her. After prom- 
ising to follow the routine alone, Maybelle 
became a shameless backslider when her 
friend left her. She returned to the quiet 
seclusion of her apartment, determined to 
luxuriate in an afternoon nap. She re- 
moved her outer garments with a certain 
malicious pleasure; and as she opened the 
closet to hang them up, her hands slipped 


through the soft silkiness of a. negligee _ 


which had arrived only the day before and 
which Trixie had insisted that she don for 
the arrival of Johnnie on Saturday. 

She drew it out and held it up for inspec- 
tion. It was a chic affair of pale pink crépe 
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satin trimmed with creamy lace, and even 
to Maybelle’s jaded senses it seemed to 
demand to be worn. For a moment she 
conjured up a picture of Johnnie’s home- 
coming, his delight at the transformation 
and his complete forgetfulness of Millie 
Anderson and hypothetical Maizies. Moved 
by an impulse that she made no effort to 
control, she mentally planned a rehearsal 
of this little scene, and in another moment 
she had slipped on the seductive garment 
and was fastening it in place. 

_She touched up her face a little with 
hands that were far more adroit in the ap- 
plying of artificial aids to beauty than they 
had been, a week before, and she tidied her 
hair with a few quick movements. She was 
decidedly pleased with the vision that 
smiled back at her from the mirror. After 
all, Trixie probably had been right. John- 
nie would be more of a fool than she thought 
him if he didn’t warm up a little at the 
delightful surprise she had planned for him. 

She strolled into the living room and 
lazily rearranged the cushions on the sofa, 
piling them at one end in a colorful heap. 
She sank into them with a grateful sigh of 
relief and let her whole body relax in luxu- 
rious abandon. It would be best, she 
thought, to greet Johnnie this way. There 
came to her a memory picture of a print 
that had hung in her bedroom as a child, a 
colored lithograph showing one of the fine 
ladies of the French court in the days of 
Le Grand Monarque receiving the homage 
of a gallant in just such a pose, and deign- 
ing, with a certain condescension, to permit 
him to kiss the tips of the fingers of her out- 
stretched hand. Of course, she didn’t ex- 
pect that Johnnie would do exactly that, 
but it was pleasurable for a moment to 
fancy him doing it. 

So absorbing was this fantasy that she 
did not hear the click of a key in the outer 
door. It was only when the door itself 
slammed that her thoughts came rushing 
back to reality. She turned her head in be- 
wildered amazement and saw Johnnie 
standing on the threshold of the little hall- 
way with a traveling bag in each hand. 
She was too startled to note the look of 
astonishment which spread across his face 
at the sight of her. 

“Why, Johnnie,’ she murmured, “I 
didn’t expect you for two days yet! I 
thought you said Saturday. I’m glad 
you ” 

Her speech was cut short by the crash of 
the two bags on the floor. He had dropped 
them both simultaneously. 

“Who were you expectin’?”’ 

His voice was cold and dead and his dark 
eyes bored her. 

“Why, no one! I just put this on— I 
thought you’d like it—I’ve had a lot of 
things done since you went West. I he 

“So Inotice,”’ he went on bitterly. ‘‘Who 
were you tryin’ to vamp? Who was the 
guy you were waitin’ for when I blew in 
ahead of my schedule?” 

She tried to salvage her vanishing wits as 
she stood up unsteadily. 

“The guy I was waitin’ for?’’ she echoed 
incredulously. ‘‘Why, that’s funny—that 
is!’ There wasn’t anybody—nobody at all. 
I just did it because—because I thought— 
you might—you 

Her voice tapered off into incoherence 
and he laughed harshly. 

“Talk that into the radio, old lady,’’ he 
broke in with sneering sarcasm, ‘‘and bunk 
the boobs with it, but don’t try to hand it 
to me. Dolled up like a show window and 
made up for the first act and just hangin’ 
around, eh? Say, dearie, your audience is 
dyin’ on your hands. Better get some new 
stuff 20 

“But honest, Johnnie, I was just tryin’ 
to ” 

“Yeh, I know what you were just tryin’ 
to do, and I’m glad I decided to beat it back 
before when £ said. Thought I’d ry 


you. I was thinkin’ about you all the way 
back, too,and now—aw, I always wa 


out for a sucker.” 


He reached for his bags with a final snarl - 


of disgust. Sensing his purpose, she sprang 
forward and caught his arms. 


cut. like that, are you? I like 


to say the least. 


Au, 


“Honest, Johnnie,” she g 
all dressed up for you—hon 

He flung her away roughly, 4 
of the bags and pulled open th 
stood leaning limply against th 
hall, rendered almost inartiet 
sheer absurdity of the situatio 

“You ain’t goin’, are you, Ji 
faltered. 

“Sure I’m goin’,” he rer 
brutal curtness. ‘“‘Give my re 
Romeo. We'll fix up the bus 
later.”’ 

The door swung to in her 
stared with unseeing eyes — 
panels. Then, after a momer 
gave under her and she would 
had she not clutched at the 
She stumbled into the living 1 
she brushed a chair the fli 
caught on a sharp corner 
hands flew to the rent an 
apart with savage fury. The 
ing but the shreds of the garme 
she dropped on the sofa. 


Trixie Turner’s laugh seare 
edges of Maybelle’s nerves as 
the phone. 

“Cut the comedy, Trixie,” s 
“T ain’t in any humor for it. | 
say? Where’d you find him? 

“Over at the N. V. A., alm 
into a plate of soup—first thing 


first, but I made him, and 
made him fall for everything 
so ashamed that it’s pitiful. 
to turn around and square it wil 
I’d finished with him. Said he 
how he could face you, but I¢ 
of that. He’s on his way up ther 
nicetohim. I wish I thought B 
much about me as Johnnie doe 
Oh, yes, he told me about tha 
dame too. That’s funny, that i 
“What’s funny about that?” 
“Why, us thinkin’ there wa 
wrong. It seems she’s engage 
Dave Chandler, who’s closir 
night with the Gayeties and joi 
revue she’s goin’ into. Dave w 
down to City Hall Monday mo 
he gets to town and get it over 
he wrote J ohnnie—they’ ve a 
pals—to help her out in get in 
ment. Told him she didn’t hay 
ness head of a baby clam, bu 
insisted upon havin’ a home reac 
got back. Johnnie simply we 
keep her from bein’ bilked by 
hold-up real-estate men. 
you, because you got so so 
he spoke about her. ’ma 
Foauavity J Eye 2 
' “Yeh, Ill get you to re 
sketch for next season; a 
we've tried it out, I’ll send fo 
back all the old stuff again. 
lot of fun.” 
She hung up the phone with 
slam as the doorbell rang. : 
“Come in—it’s unlocked,” sh 
tremblingly. 
The next moment she felt 
beard against her cheek and life 
ant once more. 
Johnnie drew a bulky package! 
his arm when she relaxed. 
“Thought you might like som 
nut caramels you were always 
about,’’ he said half apologeticall 
She snatched the parcel from 
feverishly began to unfasten it. 
““You’re a nice man, J ohngl 
mured. 
He grinned sheepishly. ‘7 
“Thanks, old girl,’’ he said 
“Say, I’m glad you put that ol 
I always liked it. Remember 
bought it out in Frisco and th 
that old Chink come down o 
You ain’t goin’ to leave yor 


~ better’ 
She shook her ieee 
‘Two caramels at a time 
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And it 


orked ! 


NE of the girls at the 

office had told her 
about how she was using 
Listerine as a_ refreshing 
deodorant at times when 
she didn’t have time for a 
tub or shower. 


At first she was incred- 
ulous; but then one eve- 
ning she tried her friend’s 
suggestion, and to her sur- 
prise it worked—most 
agreeably ! 


Listerine really is delightfully 
refreshing and effective as a de- 
odorant when you don’t have 
time for a real bath. 


And there are many such oc- 
casions, particularly in summer: 


When you feel hot and uncom- 
fortable—maybe after shopping. 


When you want to freshen up 
quickly after exercising. 


When you're touring and it’s 
miles between tubs. 


When traveling on trains makes 
you wish for the old tub back 
home. 


Or when you do a bee-line 
from the office to a dinner en- 
gagement. 


It does the trick—and it’s safe. 
Listerine won’t irritate the skin 
or stain garments. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 


To test the deodorizing prop- 
erties of Listerine, simply try 
this some day: Rué a little fresh 
onion on your hand. Then a 
on Listerine. The onion odor im- 
mediately disappears. 


You'll say it’s remarkable— 
and it is.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—th 
LISTERINE SR aettiubtt 


Listerine is made onl the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
ackage—1I4 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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“You were stark, staring mad when you 
made over the bulk of the Griswold fortune 
to that female.’ 

“So you’ve told me. And I’ve told you 
repeatedly, O’Hara, that I was perfectly 
sane, knew what I was doing, and don’t re- 
gret a bit of it.” 

“Well, I’m here to say that you’ll regret 
it, all right—more than anything you ever 
did in your life.” 

“That, likewise, has not the sound of 
news from you. What’s on your mind?” 

“Didn’t I advise you that it was a mis- 
take to hold only that Northern Atlantic 
Railroad stuff?” 

“You most certainly did. But I happen 
to be a director #4 

‘““Vou’ve been out of commission almost 
a year!” 

“Don’t get excited. I know the road’s 
condition.” 

“Oh, you do! Well, do you happen to 
know it’s busted?” 

Griswold was conscious of no definite 
sensation. His hands merely went cold as 
he straightened from his comfortable posi- 
tion into rigidity. 

“That’s impossible.” 

‘However, it’s a fact.” 

“T’d have been informed 

“You’ve had a proxy at the meetings. 
You haven’t been permitted to talk business 
or see a report. All your mail is censored. 
Even the newspapers you read are gone 
over and whole pages taken out. Where the 
devil would you expect to get information? 
I wouldn’t be telling you now if the road’s 
going flooey didn’t throw you in the street.” 

“When did this happen?” 

“Been in the air for a month. Been on 
the way longer than that. Papers’ll be full 
of it by tomorrow.” 

“And you didn’t say a word!” 

““Didn’t know a thing about it. But 
you'll recall, I did say you were crazy.” 

“Must be some dirty work involved.” 

“Not a sign of it. Lot of old fossils run- 
ning the road when there should be young 
blood.” 

*“And I thought conservatism would in- 
sure its safety.’”’ The words came dazedly 
after a moment of complete silence. “‘This 
is colossal!’’ O’Hara grudgingly rested a 
hand on the lean tense one that gripped 
the chair arm. ‘‘What the hell am I going 
to do?” 

“Only one thing you can do—get hold of 
that girl and make her give back what be- 
longs to you.” 

Griswold gazed out of the window, mouth 
tightening. 

“Doesn’t belong to me any more, 
Ofara.4 

“What rot! Hallucinations of a sick 
man! You could prove undue influence in 
any court.” 

The man in the wheel chair whisked it 
round until it directly faced his counsel. 

“Look here, O’Hara, you know she 
didn’t want it—made a fuss about taking a 
penny. Now you swallow what you just 
said—hear me?” 

“All right, all right, old man. Don’t get 
excited. Situation’s bad enough. Want to 
clean it up for you. That’s the only thing 
we’ve got to settle now. I’ll see Miss Cow- 
per—talk things over ——” 

“No, you won’t!” 

“Don’t be a jackass the second time! 
There’s nothing else to be done.” George 
Griswold’s gaze turned once more to the 
dazzling parade of spring. “I tell you,” his 
counsel emphasized with a bang of the fist, 
“things have got to be adjusted imme- 
diately. Not an hour to lose!” 

“All right, I’ll see her myself.” 

“When?” 

‘She'll be here in fifteen minutes or so.” 

“Then I’ll wait.”’ 

. “No, you won't!” 


” 


Griswold repeated 


i decisively. 
, “Why?” The cliff-like brows came to- | 
gether. ‘Afraid to have me present? 


Turned sentimentalist at this late date?” 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


‘‘She’ll insist on handing over the whole 
thing, and I won’t have it.” 

““Convince her it’s unnecessary.”” The 
attorney’s mouth twitched with the barest 
suggestion of cynical mirth. ‘‘That’ll be 
easy enough.” 

“You don’t know her.” 

“Do you? ” ; 

“Well enough to realize she’s proud as 
Lucifer. Your method of attack won’t 
work, O’Hara. Matter of fact, it won’t be 
necessary.” 

“Tf you think you know how to handle 
any woman, you’re a wiser philosopher than 
I am.”’ O’Hara lunged out of his chair. 
“Well, go to it. I’ll be back at five and get 
results.” 

George Cowper Griswold made no reply. 
As the door closed, he rolled his chair away 
from the sun-splashed, gay-colored pano- 
rama into the shadows at the other side of 
the room. He could not think in the light. 
And a delicate situation had to be ap- 
proached with the utmost delicacy. A 
nasty trick, this. His plans, so carefully 
made, shot to bits. The position of having 
to take back even a small portion of what 
he had given was embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. Why hadn’t he been informed of 
conditions? Then it occurred to him that 
he could have done nothing. Problems 
were out of his line. Whenever possible, he 
side-stepped them. The line of least re- 
sistance was so easy to travel. The Pull- 
man de luxe on a smooth roadbed! At 
college he had been an athlete. But he 
had quit athletics after his sophomore year. 
Too many restrictions. Too much training. 

Later in life, it had been the same. He 
had grown into the habit of shifting re- 
sponsibilities to the shoulders of associates 
who wanted to take them on. It was a 
comfortable arrangement, satisfying all 
round. Yet now, in afew minutes, he would 
be up against the most difficult problem a 
man could tackle—the question of undoing 
what he had done, with fairness to both 
himself and a highly sensitized woman. 

She came in before he had reached any 
definite conclusion as to method of attack. 
Rather a good thing, that, because so much 
would depend on her own mood. It was 
gay as the day. Spring seemed to bubble 
through it. She laughingly whirled round 
to exhibit a new suit, which he found much 
the same as her winter outfit, plain and blue 
and severe of line. But his eye, accustomed 
to gauge good tailoring, told him that this 
was well cut, while the other had been ob- 
viously ready-made. In the buttonhole 
was a tiny bunch of violets. 

“Spring,” she laughed. ‘‘I had to wear a 
bit of it, so bought them of a street ven- 
der—a quarter. Have a sniff, we don’t 
charge for it.’”” She went close, leaned over 
him. 
through the dark. “And by the way, Miss 
White is bringing up some lilacs for you— 
big, bunchy, purple ones. I couldn’t resist 
them either.” 

She was on tiptoe, literally, figuratively. 
Very little changed physically from the 
woman who had walked into that room for 
the first time six months before. But how 
much more youthful in manner, in bright- 
ness of eye, elasticity of step. Great thing, 
this freedom from that eternal stalking 
ghost—money! All the more reason why 
she must not be permitted the magnificent 
gesture of turning back the entire fortune. 

“You ought to be able to take a drive 
soon,” she fairly bubbled on, going to the 
window and opening it wider so that a 
scented breeze swirled in. ‘‘Why do they 
shut you up this way?” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“Don’t be so impatient, child. I’ve made 
miraculous progress as it is. Come here; 
there’s something I want to talk over.” 

“You come over here, out of that dark 
corner. Why hide away from the sun?” 

The nurse came in with a pottery bowl 
dripping purple bloom. He watched Gaye 
Cowper as she took it and went, head to one 


Her gray eyes seemed to shine. 


side like a pert little bird, from table to 
dresser, trying first one place, then another. 
Finally she decided on a small taboret near 
the window and had him wheel his chair 
close to it. 

‘Now will you let me talk to you?” he 
urged when they were once more alone. 

She pulled up a low chair and sat down 
beside him, drawing off her hat, putting it 
carefully to one side. The habit of care was 
as noticeable as when she had not pos- 
sessed a penny. His eyes followed every 
move hungrily, though he did not know it. 
Fingers of sunlight settled on her brown 
hair, gilding it. They touched her eyes, 
lighting their odd depths. They caressed 
her cheek, making its smooth pallor lumi- 
nous. Backgrounded by the rich luscious 
lavender of the lilacs against dark walls, 
her irregular little face was positively beau- 
tiful that spring day. That moment as she 
sat gazing up at him made a picture he had 
reason never to forget. ’ 

He rested silently a while, loath to in- 
trude on the spell any suggestion of com- 
mercial thought. But O’Hara would be 
back. It had to be done quickly. He 
reached out, laid a hand on hers, just as he 
had at their first interview. 

“Gaye,” he began, “‘a queer bromide— 
isn’t it?—that old saw about the best laid 
plans of mice and men.’ 

“Tnteresting,”’ she observed: “Tf every- 
thing turned out as we humans plan it, this 
poor old world would go to the demnition 
bowwows. What a mess!” Her laugh 
chimed at the prospect. 

“Yet we think we’re doing it for the 
best.” 


“Our own best, you mean. The other- 


fellow’s seldom concerns us.” 

“Well, why not?” he defended. “Every 
man has a right to protect his own inter- 
ests, hasn’t he?” 

“‘Um’’—her head went to one side again 
with a characteristic movement of concen- 
tration—‘“‘yes, Isuppose so. But the ques- 
tion is, does he know his own interests well 
enough to protect them? Now, for in- 
stance, did you do the best thing, handing 
over all that money to me when you 
thought you were going to die?”’ 

He sat suddenly erect. Good! She had 
herself opened the subject. Strange, too, 
this was the first time she had voluntarily 
referred to it. 

“Of course I did!” he said without hesi- 
tation, and smiled. ‘“‘The best move pos- 
sible. If I had died, the money was in the 
best place possible. As it is, I’ve merely, 
in a way, changed my:banker.”’ 

She frowned, a bit: puzzled. 

“What do. you mean?”?. 


«Well, when one creates.a trust fund and 


has no heirs, one can draw a‘fat income for 
the rest of one’s life and let the money goto 
the bank that is holding the fund at one’s 
death. Now I might look upon yout in just 
that way.” 

The frown deepened. 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Of course, dear girl’’—his voice grew a’ 


bit husky—“‘T don’t want you to think that ° 
was a condition of the transfer: I gave you’ 


what I had, without equivocation or strings 
tied to it, as you put it, and you know I’ve 
never been’ sorry.’ We understand each 
other on that score, don’t we?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“But conditions have come up, regret- 
table and awkward, to say the least.” 

““Yes?’’ she prompted, as he paused. 

“Tam at this moment a bankrupt, due 
to the fact that the bonds I held for myself 
aren’t worth the paper they’re printed on.” 
The words came gently. He halted, look- 
ing at her. She said nothing. Only the 
hand under his slipped away. ‘“‘ You must 
not for an instant get the idea that I want 
back what I gave. I merely counted on 
the Northern Atlantic Railroad as security 


as sure as the Bank of England, and) it’s tighteried 


smashed,” he concluded ‘with something 
approaching his old-time grimace. 


Her eyes drew from his, as ify 
He could not read their. expressi , 
strayed about the room, then CE er 
the hands that were clasped ti 


lap. 

“What do you want of me?” ; P 
last. 
“No more than this,” he 
quickly, glad she had propounde } ; 
question: ‘‘I will take the amon ; ¢ 
bonds I held out—and no mor| p 
understand that distinctly. Wy 
upon it as income from the tru fy 
spoke of—only my banker can ha | jj 
in a lump sum instead of yearly,’ 

“Then you are asking back 1 a 
gave me,”’ she said after a momen jy 
voice was so low he thought he de 
sense of the words. 

“No, I want you to keep the | F 
OD tens 

“Still, no matter how we put jy 
asking me to return to you a con le 
slice of the Cowper Griswold 2m 
aren’t you?” 

He tried to see her eyes 
must be some misinterpretat 
mind. 

“Comparatively speaki' 
sum that I know you won 

’ The eyes lifted to his then 
liad gone out of them. : 

“That’s rather absurd 
suddenly spill a fortune i 
magic—I, who have alwa 
dollar! You, who have ne 
And just when I’m beginnii 
realize what a blessing it is, 
to worry again, you ask me 
portion, as if it were no more 1 
a waiter or a—a taxi driver. 4 

He did not credit the ind 
voice. He simply stared a 
convince himself that Gaye Cow)| 
actually there. 

““Do you mean you raise an 0 
to doing what I ask?’’ he brough 
length. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” Her hes) 
suddenly. ‘‘What do you know a| 
All your life you’ve given yoursel | 
thing you wanted. I’ve had } | 
You’ve never known an instant of (| 
tion. I’ve been hemmed in by it. | 
never had anyone dependent on yo 
always had to think of others. 
come and gone as you pleased. 1’) 
been able to go anywhere. Grind, 
that’s all I’ve ever known. Iv 
beauty and been cut off from it. 
been bored to death by all the thit 
longed for. Why, I used: to come 
_house‘onge a year and wonder hi 
“could live in it so casually, as if it we) 
by right instead of just accident 
‘never knew how blessed you were. 
ways hated you for that. Then by 
acle, suddenly, out of a clear sky, it 
to me—all this glory of living. I dic 
for it, didn’t seek it. It just came 
~thanked God for it, on my knees, ev! 
‘since. . Why should I give up one | 
now???" \%, 

The phrasés poured from her, a 
tial stream, as if, held back for cel 
they had suddenly crashed throu 
dam and beyond the power of man 
ing. The force of them might hav 
away stone. The shock of them held 
in abeyance. 

George Cowper Griswold sat p* 
still, held motionless by the atte! 
seize their full import. An imposs 
Beyond belief! This woman facing 
she could not be the same who, | 
spirit of spring, had bent over to g! 
the fragrant message of violets not 
hour ago. The thought could not se 
his petrified brain. He tried to face 
passe he was up against—of his ownr 
All he could see was that face so ck 


vadamanti 
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ntroducing 
the New Special Six Sedan 


Circling the bodyand extending to the radi- 
ator shell on both sides is anarrow molding 
that gives the car an added smartness. 


If ever a new car could be counted upon 
to create a furor it is this” new Nash 
enclosed model. 


In every single element that contributes to 
motor car quality it is of superb excellence. 


And yet in price it is so low that it is 
bound to be accepted everywhere as the 
industry’s greatest two-door Sedan value. 


The new and richly distinctive body is of 
original Nash-Seaman design and an out- 
standing feature is the French-type roof 
construction exclusive in America to Nash. 


Another pleasing advantage is the broad- 
ness of the doors. Those occupying the 
parlor-car type front seats need only to 
lean forward slightly to make your entrance 
to the rear seat conveniently easy. 


Of particular interest, too, is the fact that 
4-wheel brakes of special Nash design, 
full balloon tires, and 5 disc wheels are 
included at no extra cost. 
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Column 


a 


What “White List” Means 


° 


The term “Universal’s 


White List’ is not merely an ad- 
vertising trade-term, but means that the 
54 feature pictures to be produced’ by 
Universal this year 
will be white, clean 
and wholesome— 
that the stories have 
been chosen from 
the best authors— 
produced by the 
best directors. They 
will be such pictures 
as the whole family 
may see without a 
blush, yet invested 
withallthedramatic 
power and beauty 
which stir human 
emotions. 


““White List’ stands for white 


business dealings with the public 
and with the theatre owner. It will convey 
to you the significance of an evening of 
the most delightful entertainment and, 
before the season is over, I am confident 
that “White List”” and Universal will be 
American household words. 


In line with 
this, I want you 
tosee“‘ The Teaser”’ 
in which LAURA 
LA PLANTE and 
PAT O’MALLEY 
have scored such a 
hit—‘“‘Siege’’ in 
which VIRGINIA 
VALLI, EUGENE 
O’BRIEN and 
MARY ALDEN win 
new laurels—‘‘ The 
Man inthe Saddle’’ 
which critics agree is 
one of HOOT GIB- 
SON’S good pictures. These are among 
the first of the “White List.”” And ere 
long ‘‘California Straight Ahead”’ with 
REGINALD DENNY in the hero’s role 
will be seen at the better theatres. I’d 
like your written opinions of all of these. 


BERT LYTELL 


™\ 


MARIAN NIXON 


“‘Greater Movie Season’’ 


ison. Itisa movement for better pic- 
tures in which all the big producers, news- 
papers and theatre 
owners will join and 
it has special signifi- 
cance for those at- 
tending theatres 
showing Universal’s 
“White List” pic- 
tures. 


Authors: 


If you want to 
sell the screen rights 
to your stories, bear 
in mind that action 
is a vital ingredient. 
Also remember 
everybody loves a 
happy ending. Many good pictures fail 
for want of a strong attractive title. ] pre- 
fer to produce pictures under the original 
name. But if these titles are weak or ob- 
scure, we are compelled to change them. 
I regard this as being very important. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Would you like an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? One will be sent youon receipt of 10cinstamps. 
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“I’m to gather then,” came from him 
without his knowledge, “‘that you point- 
blank refuse to accede to my request?” 

“‘T consider myself under no obligation 
whatsoever.” 

George Griswold went cold to numbness. 
He did not even know that his hands were 
gripping the chair with a tenseness that 
sent them blue. 

‘‘T—it’s impossible to believe.” 

“Why? If I give you that much, how 
do I know that in another year you won’t 
come to me asking for more? How do I 
know that eventually—even in a short 
time—I won’t be penniless again? What 
guaranty of security have I from a man 
who’s never had the least idea of the value 
of money?” 

He dropped back in the chair, eyes 
closed; not from any sense of faintness but 
because he could not bear to look at her. 
When the lids did lift, she was standing, 
back turned, at the opposite side of the 
room. 

The fatalistic march of circumstance, the 
humor of a man who had turned a trick on 
himself! Robbed himself with his Mach- 
iavellian scheme to defraud others! Yet 
that was not the blow. That back turned 
upon him—it was life turning its back, 
shrieking with laughter at him for the fool 
that he was. 

““What, may I ask,” he managed finally, 
‘Ss your solution of this, shall we say, in- 
convenient situation?’’ He tried to phrase 
it with polite satire, to keep his voice from 
breaking. To acknowledge himself shaken 
emotionally was despicable. ‘“‘You must 
realize, of course, that it rests absolutely in 
your hands.” 

She kept her back turned; not even the 
courage, he told himself, to meet the issue 
full face. 

“Must it be settled today?” 

“Absolutely. The sooner the better. Get 
it over with. This house is yours—I’ll get 
out the instant I can.” 

“There’s the farm in Connecticut or the 
ranch in Oregon. I could let you use 
either.” 

He made attempt to conquer the throt- 
tling disgust whose hands were at his throat. 

“That’s not the immediate question. 
You realize that there are doctors’ and 
lawyers’ fees, bills of all kinds. Also that 
they are debts of honor—absolutely must 
be met.” 

Still she did not turn. 

“‘Oh,”’ came her voice, almost casually, 
“‘T’ll pay your bills and keep you going, of 
course. There’s nothing else I can decently 
do.” 

His hands dug into the chair until the 
nails cracked. In the complete stillness 
that followed what she said, one could dis- 
tinctly hear them snap off. 

“You want to make me a dependent 
then,’’ he managed after a long moment. 

“That’s entirely up to you, isn’t it?” 

He gave a curt laugh that was little more 
than a crackle. 

“Hardly! Just now, I am entirely at 
your mercy. But the instant I’m equal to 
it, the situation will be remedied, I assure 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t worry! I’ll take care of you. 
I’m in no hurry about that.” 

“But Iam. My position at present is 
unspeakable—vile. I mean to get out of 
it, you understand.” 

His voice choked, broke. He caught onto 
it, grasped it, made the effort to steady it, 
as if with his two hands. Strangely enough, 
he had no sense of weakness. Physically, 
he was ice from head to foot; within, a 
seething volcano. A fighting madness such 
as he had never known could exist seized 
him. Also his own impotence to cope with 
her, to fight back against hideous injustice. 
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He sat there in the spring sunlight, shaking 
white, yet with life burning through every 
vein. 

The surge of battle, the impulse to tell 
her what he thought of her in terms he 
might have used to a man was conquered. 
Of what use? His own fault—misjudg- 
ment—good sportsmanship! Reactions 
tumbled one after another and left him 
with only the desire to get her out of his 
sight as quickly as possible. 

She was still standing in the same posi- 
tion. That rigid back, head flung up de- 
fiantly. 

“You said yourself one has the right to 
protect one’s own interests,’’ came low, yet 
crisp, exactly as though she sensed his 
thought. 

She turned then without another word— 
as if, so far as concerned her, the door of a 
vault had slammed shut on further discus- 
sion. Still in shadow, it was difficult to 
make out her expression. But to Griswold, 
a strange new woman stood facing him; a 
pale determined hardness transforming the 
face he had known into a plaster cast. 

““There’s nothing more to be said just 
now, I presume.” 

“Nothing.” 

She took a step toward the door, another 
toward him. 

““T hope—you don’t think too harshly of 
me.” 

“What I think is of no consequence. In 
future you will hear from me through 
O’Hara.” 

He did not look at her, did not look after 
her as he had each day when she went from 
him. He heard her move to the door, 
heard it close. He merely sat staring out at 
the gay parade that still moved along the 
avenue. 

Twenty minutes later Dennis O’Hara 
found him in the same position, head sunk 
on his chest. 

“Well,” the attorney burst in on him, 
“get it all settled satisfactorily?” 

George Cowper Griswold did not answer 
for a moment. Then ‘Damn her!” he 
muttered, and repeated the words scarcely 
above a whisper. 


III 


MAN walked out of the terminal and 

glanced up and down the crazily zigzag 
rush of traffic. Something approaching 
confusion held him at the curb. He had the 
complete stamp of a visitor, yet not a 
stranger. In his eyes was a welcoming 
curiosity. There was about him the appear- 
ance of waiting to see how this city of old 
acquaintance was going to greet him. But 
the city tore past, as cities have a way of 
doing, busily unaware of new arrivals or 
old friendships. 

He stood a full minute while the porter 
impatiently dumped his bags into a taxi. 
These hicks always took a long time and 
gave a short tip. But to its owner’s aston- 
ishment, a bill was shoved into his out- 
stretched hand as the cab drove off. 

The man leaned toward the window and 
gazed out at the smoky blue of winter twi- 
light. A row of shops in a side street where 
three years before had been dignified resi- 
dences! Commercial progress—what a 
devastator! , 

They turned into the Avenue. 
great a change here. The same vista of 
sparkling lights illuminating a_ section 
which had been transformed for business 
purposes long before he went away. Still, 
up near the cathedral was a magnificent de- 
partment store replacing the brownstone 
fronts he remembered. 

He frowned as a sudden impulse made 
him instruct the driver to go up the Ave- 
nue ten blocks beyond the hotel whose 
name he had given. Here the alteration 
was abrupt and marked. Nothing but 


Not so 


apartment houses, defiantly tall] a} 
ern; cave dwellings where had 4 
utmost restriction. He waited, wi, 
explicable sense of choking, as the 
a certain corner. No, there it was,\q. 
gray and queer of architecture, n}; 
building that looked like a toothp. 
windows were dark, like eyes ¥h ] 
closed. is 

He leaned out quickly, told the: y, 
turn back. At the hotel he regis gq 
“George Griswold, Seattle, Wash ‘ty 
with firm muscular stroke that Sieh 
seemed characteristic of the writer, | » 
tall and wiry, with a thin hardn| 4 
made the mouth grim. Above t) } 
cheek bones, the eyes, set dee)|\, 
sternly direct. It would have beer jy, 
sible to avoid them. The whites wi ¢ 
as ice and somewhat of the same 4jj 
A difficult enemy, one would have s |, 
glance; a force strangely granite. | 

He was shown to his room, chang) | 
not to dress clothes, and sent for ¢ 
ning paper. But he could not read. | 
lessness, such as he had not knows) | 
three years of his absence, sent hin 
feet, tramping the limited space ¢ 4p 
stopping at the window every 1 ; 
then; turning back; lighting a cif 
tossing it away half smoked. _ 

At seven, the exact hour of an a 6) 
ment made by wire, the phone ra ; 
Dennis O’Hara was announced. A (0 
but the door was opened before it a i: 
sounded. The man in the hall hesit) 

“Pardon,” he said abruptly, “nt 
the wrong room.’’ Then he peered it 
other’s whole face softened in an 
“George!” he choked. 4 

With that odd strangled silence t { 
dicates emotion between men, the al 
crossed the threshold, hand in thi 
held out to him. There came no ex § 
of enthusiasm, no rush of question | 
that eloquent lack of speech and tl, 
of friendship. 

The same silence held them as the | 
down to dinner. When the order ha) 
given O’Hara leaned back, eyes squ | 
much as a connoisseur would regard | 
painting. 

“Well, old man,” he observed | 
sarily, ‘‘I wouldn’t have known you 

George Griswold looked into th 
astonished eyes and realized for th 
time how completely transformed h¢ 
be to one who had last seen him shi 
hand, weak of step, flabby of musel 
himself the change had been grad 
building up in which he had count 
months as milestones. 

“When I put you on the train, 
attorney continued, ‘I said good-b; 
and for all; the day I saw you ofi—th 
it’d be the last I’d ever see you.” 

“No, I couldn’t let it go at tha 
man.” The softness of welcome gav 
to sudden immobility. His face might 
been stone-hewn, so rigid was the ot 
“Hadn’t the time or inclination t 
while ——” 

= while a woman would havet 
for the funeral,” O’Hara complete 
halted thought. 

“All cleaned up now, isn’t it?” The 
tion was abrupt, sharp, with the thru: 
rapier. 

“To the last penny.” 

“Tncluding your fee?”’ 

“T never let her settle that.” And’ 
other man started to speak—“ But do 
upset; you’llgetabill. Didn’tliketh 


of a woman supporting you, that wa 

“Tt was damnable!” 

“Now that you look so darned 
perous, though, I’m likely to increa! 
ante.” 

Griswold smiled once more. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Is your car 
hard on springs? 


"Some cars are hard on 
springs. Result: broken 
springs and frequent 
replacements. 


Some springs are hard on cars as 
well as on the passengers, with the 
resulting discomfort and unneces- 
sary wear and tear on the car. 


Is your car in either one of these 
classes? You can correct it, in either 
case, with Harvey Springs. 

Harvey Springs are designed and 
built for strength and the right 
amount of resiliency. They are made 
to exact specifications for all makes 
of cars, and to give long satisfactory 
service. They are so designed as to 
deliver the utmost in shock absorp- 
tion and real riding comfort. 


Harvey Springs are the most pop- 
ular replacement springs. They make 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“You never thought I’d make a living 
raising apples, eh?” 

“Nowhere but ih the Garden of Eden.’ 

“T didn’t myself. Never went near the 
ranch when I owned it. But it was a ques- 
tion of slave at something—no alternative. 
And living there so many months naturally 
roused interest in what they were doing.” 

“Like it?” 

George Cowper Griswold looked at the 
man opposite with the sort of. quizzical 
tongue-in-cheek grin that turns inward. 

“‘T like being independent,”’ was the curt 
reply. “‘And oddly enough, I never in my 
life knew what real independence means.”’ 

“Never earned a dollar in your life, that’s 
why.” The attorney bit off the words. 
Suddenly he started making bread pills of 
his roll in exactly the same manner he used 
when concentrating on a disturbing case. 
“By the way, how long you going to be 
here?”’ 

“Until we clean up final details. 
take more than a week, will it?” 

O’Hara did not answer the question. 

“Going to see her at all?” 

The face across the table turned rigid. 

“You know I’m not.” 

“Funny thing, never see or hear from her 


Won't 


| myself except formal acknowledgment of 
' your checks as I pass them on. But once a 


month regularly she rings me to find out 
how you’re coming along. Not more than 
a sentence or two—‘Is he quite well?’ And 
when she hears you are, that’s all there is 
ICO aa 

“Wants to be sure I won’t cash in before 
she’s paid up, I dare say. But, thank God, 
that’s over and done too. You won’t hear 


from her any more.” 


The words came crisply, through gritted 
teeth. 

‘I’m not so positive about that. Strange 
creature—don’t get her at all.” 

“T prefer not to discuss her.” 

But O’Hara followed his own line of 
thought: 

“‘She ever tell you I phoned her the day I 
brought you news of the Northern Atlantic’s 
bust-up?” 

Griswold frowned in a puzzled way. 

“Phoned her before seeing me, you 
mean?” 

“No, immediately afterward.” 

“Before she saw me then?” 

“Yes; I thought it wiser to give her some 
idea of the state of affairs in advance of 
you.” 

George Griswold put down fork and 
knife and leaned back in his chair. A vision 
of Gaye Cowper, light of step, arms lilac- 
filled, erased the scene of sparkling lights, of 
men and women at the crowded tables. 
Those odd irregular features, the heart- 
shaped modeling with its deceiving sensi- 
tiveness, mocked memory. When she burst 
into his room like the spirit of spring—she 
had known then that he was bankrupt, 
_had been fully aware of the situation she 
was about to meet. It made what she had 
done only more revolting. 

“Ttold you I don’t want to speak of her.”’ 

“‘Can’t be avoided, I’m afraid.”’ And as 
a bell boy came toward them, extending to 
| the attorney a card on a silver tray, ‘‘She’s 
here,” he added. 

George Cowper Griswold was on his feet, 
his face completely colorless. 

“You'll have to excuse me,’’ he brought 
out, after a second of silence. 

The attorney’s hand covered his. 

“Wait a minute, oldman!”’ came quickly. 
“You’ve got to see her. There’ll have to 
be an interview before you leave town any 
way you look at it. Better here than at 
my office; that’s why I told her to come 
tonight.” 

“You arranged this thing?” 

“She asked for it—a particular favor. 
Hear what she wants, won’t you?”’ 

“T’ve heard all I care to. There’s nothing 
more to be said on any score; you should 
have known that.” 

“Of course I do! If possible, my con- 
tempt for three years has exceeded yours. 
But she’s here now; we can’t escape her. 


And I’m curious to know ——” 
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“‘T’m not here to satisfy your curiosity.” 
Griswold scrawled his name across the din- 
ner check, his face now drawn with rage. 
“You'll kindly see her yourself and make 
no apology for me.” 

He was halfway down the long room, 
striding toward a side entrance, before 
O’Hara reached him. Without a glance at 
the other man, he swung through the door- 
way and toward the row of elevators. The 
mouth grimly set as it had been the day he 
decided on the living bequest which had 
leered back at him, the eyes like ice, the 
hands clenched until bones protruded white 
and sharp; the whole man’s figure strung 
cable-tight, he went past a woman seated 
in the adjoining corridor without even see- 
ing her. - 

She got up with a hurried little gesture. 
Her hand barely touched his sleeve. 

“T won’t keep you a moment—please.” 

He turned instinctively, not quite know- 
ing what he was doing. She was standing 
a bit to one side, not in any way blocking 
his path. Assuming, of course, he saw at 
once, that he had come out of the dining 
room to seeher. There could be no escape 
without a scene. O’Hara, back of her, 
spoke quickly: 

‘Suppose we sit right down here. George 
hasn’t a suite upstairs.” 

She returned to her chair. He had a dis- 
tinct impression of little change in her. The 
face thin, older rather, and paler than 
memory had it. And oddly enough, the 
severe blue suit identical. In fact it might 
have been the same one she had worn that 
day of final settlement. He did not study 
her further. Rage held him, his one desire 
to put this nerve-racking moment of en- 
counter behind him. 

“You're wondering, I suppose, why I was 
anxious to see you,”’ she began without pre- 
amble. 

He made no answer, nor did he Yook at 
her. She went on speaking as if she had 
not three years to bridge, yet with no at- 
tempt to personalize his attention. Her 
eyes clung, rather, to the attorney, fum- 
bling in his pocket for a cigar. 

““AsI told Mr. O’Hara a week ago, it was 
probably a dreadful thing I did. I had no 
right to constitute myself mentor of an- 
other’s life; no one has the right to do that.” 

Griswold turned sharply toward the man 
at the other side of Gaye Cowper. He was 
busily lighting the cigar. They sat an in- 
stant, in slow embarrassed silence, which 
she broke hesitantly, her voice for a space 
unrecognizable. 

“T’ve often tried since to explain it to 
myself,” she pursued, very low. “And I’ve 
realized that I did something I should never 
have done. I knocked the props from 
under you deliberately when I learned of 
the failure. I uy 

She paused. From Griswold’s grim 
mouth not a sign that he had even heard 
her. Uncertainly she frowned at O’Hara. 

“You’ve told him, haven’t you?” 

“Y’ve given George no information,’ 
hastily put in the man who was never at a 
loss for words. ‘‘Thought I’d better leave 
that to you.” 

She gave a slight start, straightening 
perceptibly. A note of distress, such as had 
never before marked it, was evident in the 
clear, direct voice. 

“Oh, but that makes it very difficult 
for me.” 

Griswold felt her searching for some way 
to goon. And this sensibility to her change 
of mood irritated him like the pull on an old 
sear. Often, during the past three years, 
some incident had twisted memory into 
a crippled caricature; only for a second, 
though. His complete contempt had ban- 
ished the picture before it assumed actual 
form. Whatever had brought her to him 
the very day of his arrival, there could be in 
the visit no motive but justification of an 
act unjustifiable. His expression did not 
change. To an observer it could have a 
cated nothing. 

“You see, they had told me—all f 
them,” came from her—‘“‘even Doctor 
Hamilton—that you’d never be well— 
never strong, that is, or able to get about. 


August ; 


You understand? And I was Se 
could; that having come through 
you could go the whole road.” 9, 
note of crisp defiance sharpened thy 
until they seemed to catch the ligh| « 
watched you for—oh, so many sa 
longer than you dreamed—going i 


sweet way. It was all so easy for 
ways that it never occurred to you | fi 
for anything. That’s why, ye 
came, it got you. You hadn’t an 
in the world—not one. And Pah: 
halted— ‘“‘I—somehow I wanted Yoios 
your own strength. I probably bluny je 
made a mistake in doing it m 9 
way a? } 

Waiting frankly for some word fr | ‘hi 
some sign that he had heard, she can tp 
awkward, abrupt stop. Couples jij 
past. A whiff of perfume—laug! 
snatch of dialogue, of music—the 
swish of silk—then shut-in silen¢ 9 
more—a suffocating stillness that p nc 
like the sea against George Gri P 
eardrums, 

The head in its close hat went m 

i 


She hurried on, as if now she too wa 

get it over with. There was a choke): 
first sentence. But this she instant |g 
quered. 

“T wanted you to have your het 
that was my one wish. I was wrong) 
things into my own hands. But 1 
sorry now.” With a swift moveme): 
mounting color, she leaned in the la) 
direction. ‘Will you let me knoy|] 
O’Hara, when you have ready wh e 
papers you want me to sign? You wif 
everything exactly as I took it over 

Like a slow automaton, Griswold \ 
himself turning in the chair. His ah 
nism to the interview, his iron oppc i 
immovable in the face of what had s 
nothing more than attempt at self-ju: 
tion, was swamped in sudden conii 
Until his gaze went past her and locke | 
that of ‘the other man, he was comy! 
blinded by it. 

“She hasn’t touched a cent (| 
what’s gone to you,” O’Hara mumb 

“How long have you known this?” | 
wold heard himself asking. 

“Only a few weeks. That’s when 
for you.” 

Griswold said nothing. At that pa 
lar moment he was conscious only of 
lute relaxation, like a man who strain 
mountain only to find it a mirage. 

When he did speak to the womar 
had revealed so much more than she 
ized, it was to bark hoarsely, ‘How 
you been living these three years?” 

“The way I’ve always lived, of cou 
by teaching school.” 

The old challenge in the clear voice 
him the impulse to shout. 

“T’ll bet you haven’t even bought 2 
dress,”’ he shot at her. 

“Of course I have. You talk asi 
Cowper Griswold fortune had always 
mine. As a matter of fact, it’s never 
anything but yours.” 

She got to her feet, concluding 
matter. 

Her face was quite white, yet som 
she looked younger once more and, a 
stood between the two men, absurdly] 
She held out a hand, none too steadil 
O’Hara. ; 

“Good night, and thank you so mt 

George Cowper Griswold caught iti 
grip of both his own. 

“Great Scott, Gaye!’ he put to he 
a small boy. ‘Don’t leave me like 
We've got to decide what we'll do wil 
that money. I’ve only known what ! 
is since I’ve been without it.” 

She smiled then, a swift blazing of 
in the dark. 

They stood in the midst of that sop 
cated promenade, hands clinging tog 
like two who have been lost and sud 
find their way. The attorney got to hi 
very quietly. 

“Wait, old man!” Griswold halted 
“Do your job as protector of my inte 
Take us home with you. I can’t kis 
girl in a hotel corridor.” a 
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ind the notes, and the notes still 
orad when Mrs. Coggeshall talked 
| ‘¢e’d bought them up and still 
ewswelled almost double with ac- 
test, and as worthless as so many 
itof paper. 
yrating thing about Albert Flem- 
fy Coggeshall and to all of us—for 
me even I, a poor thousand; but 
shuld have been able to extract it 
us a major miracle—was that he 
yil. 
»yan expensive family,”’ he would 
‘: in spite of that I’m climbing 
of and if you'll be patient with me, 
«| that you’re my friend, and be- 
” 

| — ; 
aexpensive family! Always being 
} physicians to the most delight- 
esalways enchantingly dressed, al- 
jlto give an entertainment just a 
1o: brilliant than anyone else’s; 
jirt Fleming looked on with pale, 

eyes, grateful that he could ful- 
r ‘tle needs. 

1a loathed him,’ Jane said. 
je used to hear anything about 
liwife or the girls, it used always to 
» bad day—really, it did.” 
vas my impression.”’ 
hat I never understood was why 
n sue him.” 
axplained to Jane, at some length, 
a of Albert Fleming’s amazing and 
ile fortune. 
id sue him. I did. Everybody 
}rybody has judgments against 
3; what good does that do? He 
apenny in his own name, except 
ings away on living expenses the 
} gets it. If one starts to put him 
j:uptey, all one can gain is a chance 
ag his nothing with his other 
+ and one always hopes that per- 
iof his projects will actually make 
(here’s.a very real chance, for he 
y. He would have made money if 
(an honest bone in his body. He 
0d brain behind those pale-blue 


tust have, to cheat people as he 
Ine said sternly. 

when he talks to you he’s able to 
‘you that if that time ever came 
you first, not the whole amount 
‘but a big part of it, the instant he 
Bee of his affection for you, be- 
vould be to his interest that you, 
friend, with whom he’s had such 
; social relations, should be paid 


1e’s like something that crawls out 
er astone in the woods,” Jane said. 
re you condemn him utterly,’ I 
“you must realize that the whole 
a kind of game with him, and one 
ich he gets a definite sporting de- 
ertainly it would be easier for most 
cut down our expenses to the very 
in to be subjected to the kind of 
which is his constant fare, and 
bears with a forgiving other-cheek 
m which almost shakes your belief 
ligation. I think really to pay a 
ild be torture to him, even if he 
th financial comfort. It would be, 
what it is for a tennis champion to 
erve in a tournament. He could 
e into voluntary bankruptcy ye-rs 
‘d wanted to free himself from the 
ents he has to undergo, but he 
vant that. At the mere mention of 
tey his constant and spurious dis- 
omes actual. 

tt would be the end of me,’ he says. 
Vt hold up my head after that.’”’ 
1 why didn’t you or mamma put 
inkruptey? ” Jane demanded. Like 
‘ists, she knows nothing whatever 
e, * 
Jane,” I said wearily, “it would be 
Touble and some expense; and, as 
lained, an utterly unbusinesslike 
do. And if you have any business 
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sense, it’s impossible to outrage it just for 
the sake of one’s annoyance.” 

“Besides,” Jane said reflectively, “of 
course, mamma couldn’t have felt about 
him as we thought.’ Then she fixed me 
with her eyes and the query I’d been rather 
talking against time to avoid was coming. 
“Why do you suppose she left him that 
money, Henry?”’ 

“‘T suppose she was sorry for him,”’ I lied 
glibly. 

“You don’t think she was in love with 
him?” 

“Well, of course, it’s possible.” I tried 
lightly brushing the question aside. Jane 
saw through me. 

“I knew that’s what everyone would 
think,” she said. “‘Ugh!”’ 

As a matter of fact, wasn’t it perfectly ob- 
vious? Everyone nowadays knows enough 
Freud to account for especial bitterness as 
inverted affection, and I suppose Albert 
Fleming is just the type to have a romantic 
appeal for an elderly lady. 

How Jane hated the idea though! I sup- 
pose anyone in as close a relationship to 
Mrs. Coggeshall would have; but to me, as 
I thought of it, the conception was irresisti- 
bly droll. 

Mrs. Coggeshall in love with Albert 
Fleming! It was as though a lady crocodile 
had conceived a passion for a pale-blue 
moth. Ponderous, shrewd Mrs. Coggeshall! 
I could have yelled with laughter. That 
hideous old house the bower of a great sup- 
pressed passion! And the public avowal by 
will! Everything about it was’priceless! 

“Nonsense, Jane,’ I said, containing 
myself magnificently. ‘‘They won’t think 
any such thing.” 

“Of course they will. And, of course, it 
must be the reason. I suppose there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in it. It’s just 
nasty biology.”’ 

“No such thing, Jane,’ 
“She was sorry for him.” 

Jane gave me a grateful look. 

“Well, say it,” she begged. ‘‘Say it to 
everyone. Tell them she told you she was. 
You don’t mind lying about things like 
that.”’ 

“T’m a perfectly civilized person,”’ I re- 
plied, a little acidly, implying that she 
wasn’t, which was true. 

She was sorry she’d been tactless. 

“Help methroughthisthen,’’she pleaded, 
and I forgave her. 


’ 


I protested. 


ae 
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“Of course I will, Jane.” 

““T knew you would. Isn’t there some- 
thing of mamma’s you’d like to remember 
her by? She always liked you. Would you 
care for that vase?”’ 

She pointed at an object: six feet tall, the 
sort of thing they imported for the Cen- 
tennial. 

“T haven’t any place for it,” I said. 

“Pick something yourself then.” 

There was a little gowache which had 
somehow happened into that house and 
which I’d always coveted., After all, if I 
was to go about town staining my immortal 
soul with conscious falsehoods to conceal 
Mrs. Coggeshall’s guiltless but absurd pas- 
sion, I felt I was entitled to something, so 
I mentioned it. 

Jane lifted it down without a glance at 
it and did it up in brown paper. I put it 
under my arm and was about to leave, feel- 
ing benevolent and appreciated, when Jane 
made one of her transparent speeches. 

“T thought I’d tell Geegee Barker all 
about it,”’ she said, ‘“‘before it’s published.” 

Jane and I had often discussed Geegee 
Barker and it was my claim that she was 
the most poisonous gossip in town, but 
Jane never would admit it. Now I saw 
what she’d meant by her reservations. 
Whatever I am, I’m not stupid, and I knew 
perfectly clearly what was in her mind, and 
how clever she thought she was being about 
this business. 

If I hadn’t really liked that gouache a lot 
I would have put it down and told Jane she 
could do without my help in her little cam- 
paign; but I did, so I resolved I’d go 
through with it. 

I merely remarked, “Oh! It’s your idea 
to spike the most dangerous guns before the 
battle begins, is it?’ so that she wouldn’t 
think I’d been fooled. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, Henry!” she 
cried; but I was furious, and would have 
walked home in a white rage if, as I paused 
for my stick and my bowler, which were in 
the hall, I hadn’t looked up at the big por- 
trait of Mrs. Coggeshall. 

It was the crowning horror of the house. 
Mrs. Coggeshall, who could have faced one 
of the masters with impunity and been pre- 
served at least with the beauty of her 
strength and her cleverness, had chosen in- 
stead, with her unfailing lack of esthetic 
discretion, to sit for the man who did the 
Indians in the State Capitol. He had 
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made her as pretty as he could, and the 
horror of the result cannot be expressed in 
mere words. She sat in a carved chair, of 
no respectable period, dressed in official 
white satin and wearing her diamonds; and 
the prettiness consisted in a piglike pink 
and whiteness given her overabundant 
flesh, a staring exaggeration of her eyes, 
which had been little and shrewd. 

What a portrait, I thought! Like one of 
those things with a fancy title in a very bad 


exhibition. And what a title I knew for it. 


now! La Grande Amoureuse! 

I almost yelled with laughter at the idea, 
but I was restrained by the thought that 
Jane would not only take the gouache away 
from me if I did but probably beat me as 
well. 

‘La Grande Amoureuse!”’ I repeated on 
my way home, with the vapid, piglike lady 
before me, and I had my laugh. Also I 
thought I’d have to tell Geegee Barker, 
since we were in the same category with re- 
gard to the business, and she’d think it was 
just as funny as I did. 

Then I tried to fit the real Mrs. Cogges- 
hall to that title, but she wasn’t nearly so 
amusing. Exaggerations aren’t funny un- 
less they’re based on some grain of ridicu- 
lous truth, and facing it searchingly, to call 
the Mrs. Coggeshall I remembered La 
Grande Amoureuse was simply silly. 

That relentless, clever, indomitable face 
the mask of a great, suppressed passion! 
Never! If Mrs. Coggeshall had been in love 
with Albert Fleming, she’d have married 
him if she’d had to kill Mrs. Fleming and 
both the Fleming girls to doit. She’d have 
carried him off in a reversal of young Loch- 
invar, and she would have kept him till the 
very moment she stopped being in love with 
him. 

And yet that inexplicable legacy! I 
puzzled about it after dinner as I tried the 
gouache in different places, and it was so 
interesting to me as a psychological prob- 
lem that it was not until late that night, 
when I was actually in bed, that its effect 
on me, personally, came into my mind. 

There was my note. Albert Fleming 
should pay it now with every cent of in- 
terest. Mrs. Coggeshall had practically 
left me fifteen hundred or so. 

I was drifting toward sleep, with a bless- 
ing of her on my lips, when suddenly I saw 
the whole thing, and began to laugh again; 
and because I am essentially a kind person, 
I overlooked the outrageous implication of 
Jane’s interview with me and got up and 
telephoned her. 

“Don’t worry,’ Isaid. “I won’t have to 
lie. You’ll see what it was all about. No, 
I won’t tell you, but you'll see. Your 
mother was wonderful, wonderful!” 

Mrs. Coggeshall’s will was in the papers 
three days later, and before the week was 
up proceedings had been begun to put 
Albert Fleming into bankruptcy. 

It is my impression that there were eight 
hundred creditors, and not one of them was 
going to miss:his share of this actual money. 
If ever I saw a soul in hell, it was Albert 
Fleming; but not even he could convince 
anyone that Mrs. Coggeshall’s estate wasn’t 
good for the full amount of his legacy, or 
that they would ever have a better chance 
to get some fraction of payment. 

Amazingly enough, bankruptcy did to 
Albert Fleming what he had said it would. 
It broke his spirit. He took a salaried posi- 
tion and lives on a cash basis and his sons- 
in-law. 

That hundred thousand, like all the rest 
of Mrs. Coggeshall’s money, did good— 
good a little more to my taste in that it re- 
lieved the feelings of quite a number of the 
more credulous rich, but also it removed a 
menace from society. That I am sometimes 
almost tempted to regret. Albert Fleming 
did so enjoy his pious roguery! But when I 
am, I always hear Mrs. Coggeshall’s rare, 
deep-throated laugh. If I could be sure she 
has been able to see how admirably her joke 
worked out I should feel better about it. 
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The champion 
(Sills) shows his 
mettle; lower 
left, the fight 
on the trestle; 
lower right, the 
champion takes 
the count from 
Jean (Lorna 
Duveen). 


Milton Sills in “The Knockout” 
ANDY DONLIN, light heavyweight cham- 
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AEEMON? have thought it. Let’s say it! Motion pictures, appealing to more 
people than ever before, are today being produced on a higher plane of 
art and entertainment than at any previous time. In celebration of this progress, 
a Greater Movie Season has been inaugurated, starting in August. It is dedi- 
cated to those who idealize heroic, wholesome men and unsullied, inspiring 
women. 

Appropriately, you’ll find such characters in two pictures for Greater Movie 
Season, “The Knockout,” starring Milton Sills, and ‘““The Half Way Girl” with 
Doris Kenyon, Lloyd Hughes and Hobart Bosworth. 

You'll live the life of a ring champion with Sills in “The Knockout’’— 
and how he revels in it! As strong as a Samson in combat! As tender as 
a de Bergerac in love! From northern woods to the metropolitan arena & 
you'll thrill to his life—for here’s an action picture supreme. 

And then turn to “The Half Way Girl,” 
pathetic flotsam of Kipling’s Far East where 
“a woman is just a woman.” Persecuted, 
hounded, beaten into everything but dishonor, 
she keeps her soul clean. Then there comes 
the climactic ship explosion that sends her 
troubles hurtling into space. 


Top, the Far East 
shows its hand to 
Py one Ken- 
: yon); at right, Doug- 
You'll Also Enjoy— las (Lloyd Hughes) 
battles for his life; 
“The Desert Flower’’—Colleen Moore in a_ above, the climactic 
whimsical, modern comedy drama of the West, sequel, from ‘‘The 
supported by Lloyd Hughes. Directed by Irving Half Way Girl.’ 
Cummings under June Mathis’ supervision. From 
Don Mullally’s stage play. 


“Just a Woman’’— Eugene Walter’s stage 
success turned into an appealing picture glorify- 
ing womanhood. Directed by Irving Cummings. 


Produced by M. C. Levee. Claire Windsor, “The Half Way Girl” 
Conway Tearle, Percy Marmont and Dorothy 
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PICTURES picture from M. D. Crawford’s book, 
“The Comeback.” 


pion, takes a job as foreman of a Canadian 
lumber camp to recuperate. What a mirage! 
His main job is to fight and the paths of fisti- 
cuffs lead him back to the ring against his 
wishes. In a sizzling twelve-round fight he 
defends his title against the contender. 
There’s more than a title at stake, and under 
the telling glare of arc lights Sandy makes 
ring history. 

Milton Sills is the champion and Lorna 
Duveen the enchanting one who really floors 
him for the count. Realistic scenes—taken 
with the co-operation of the Canadian goy- 
ernment—provide a background of daz- 
zling beauty. Lambert Hillyer, under 
Earl Hudson’s supervision, directed this 


Brock are in the cast. 


“The Lady Who Lied’’— Edwin Carewe’s 
stirring production of Robert Hichen’s story, 
“Snake Bite.’”’ A superb cast headed by Lewis 
Stone, Virginia Valli and Nita Naldi. 


“The Making of O’Malley’’—Milton Sills’ 
first starring picture, with Dorothy Mackaill. 
Directed by Lambert Hillyer under Earl Hud- 
son’s supervision. From Gerald Beaumont’s 
story. 


“The Scarlet West’’—Custer’s’ last fight a 
vivid climax to this picture produced by Frank 
Carroll with an unusual cast. 


“The White Monkey’’— Barbara La Marr in 
a realistic adaptation of the Galsworthy novel. 
Directed by Phil Rosen. Produced by Sawyer- 
Lubin under Arthur Sawyer’s personal super- 
vision. 


OPPY LA RUE, stranded American ¢ 

rus girl, in Singapore, has already bi 
hounded by the police “on suspicion,” wl 
she helps a young boy—who killed im si 
defense—to escape. To evade the result 
penalty—exile to restricted Malay Stree 
she escapes by steamer. The subsequent pl 
and counterplots that result in the blow 
up of a modern, fully equipped steamer 
mid-ocean, furnishes as exciting a chapter 
has ever been filmed. 

Picture the story that can call for a cast 
Doris Kenyon, Lioyd Hughes, Hobart B 
worth, Tully Marshall, Sam Hardy, Chat 

| Wellesley, Martha Madison and Sally 

\Crane! ‘It was written by E. Lloyd 

Sheldon and directed by John Francis 
Dillon under Earl Hudson’s super- 

vision, 


‘ 


ell you more’n what’s been told 
» But I might ask you a ques- 


11? 
er ard of Diana?”’ 


jun-"Unter. Diana was a ’untress, 
beire our time, I b’lieve, and that’s 
» eine to be so called.” 
net,” I said, “have you the small- 
yat you're talking about?” 

sir; but I’m always reluctant to 
irsay about a woman,” 


1 suggesting that the governor 
im this house for Mrs. Nunez- 


atthe idea. I don’t believe there’s 
in “Is Nibs, but I’ve ’ad expe- 
w a woman’ll play a man up. 
yw, I reckon my wife knew her 
‘Jas alive; but did that stop ’er 
) to the register’s? No, sir, it 


Teg ” 


jiwere saying.” 

; say there’s a word of truth in it, 
dnay be; and if you’d seen Diana 
;oing round in a ricksha and look- 
1 the world like a burst-up in a 
», you'd believe anythink.” 

14 

se, ’e and ’er was cronies out in 
ai—well, I dare say ’e isn’t every- 
yoney, and there never was any 
ty for tastes; and, oh, dear, in a 
ke that better men than ’im have 
ds of themselves and writ letters 
in’t oughter, and such! I bin 
know.” 

juggest she has a hold on him?”’ 
{s own sake, I ’ope not; but the 
{point that way.” 

dy, are you making up all this 
4) 99 


jr; I’m repeatin’ ’earsay. In this 
jople live by keepin’ each other’s 
not, as the case may be.” 
md pitched my cigarette out of the 
If there was any truth in Ken- 
ry my mission met with a fresh 
. Of course, it was possible that 
‘is might be grateful to a purchaser 
ld buy the property over his head 
him painful expenditure. On the 
nd, he might not. For personal 
[ had no wish to prejudice him 
ne. But I was not on the island 
nal reasons; I was there to get our 
through as best I could, even 
ay manner of doing so resulted in 
flict with the authorities. I ar- 
it if Sir Francis were a public- 
nan he would not allow a personal 
> to warp his sense of justice and 
e administration. The presump- 
perhaps optimistic, but in common 
t had to be admitted. 
dy,” I said, “I’m going out, and 
tter come too.” 
ler we proceeded to King George’s 
€ narrow winding main thorough- 
le town, which zigzagged from the 
el to the eminence upon which 
ent House was situated. A curi- 
t, a hotchpotch of shops and pri- 
lings, with a sprinkling of cafés, 
, army mission buildings, banks, 
aster stores, military headquarters 
Sunitsand Y. M.C. A. huts. Ex- 
aps at Gibraltar, there is no street 
the world. It combined so many 
mercantile, military and residen- 
embodied the architectural fea- 
several periods of history. We 
> firm of estate agents and auction- 
hout difficulty. It boasted the 
title of Blasco, Mackintyre & 
ig Kenedy outside, I went in and 
ly cane on the floor. After a little 
4 gentleman of sleek and Oriental 
ice came from an inner office to 
f 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


inquire my needs. Before addressing me, 
I had heard him conversing in fluent Span- 
ish, presumably to Sefior Blasco. As I did 
not hear any of the rich accents which 
flourish north of the Tweed, I assumed that 
Mr. Mackintyre was not on duty. 

“Good afternoon,” I said. ‘Am I speak- 
ing to Mr. Cohen?” 

“My name is Mackintyre,”’ he replied in 
unconvincing Scotch. ‘What service can I 
be to you, sir?” 

Concealing my surprise, I stated that I 
was interested in real estate and would be 
glad to know if there were any properties on 
the market that might be suitable as an 
investment. 

“Preferably,” I added, “something in 
the Moorish style. I’m not particular as to 
the state of repair.’’ 

“T’m afraid we have nothing of that kind 
at present. Of course, if you wished to 
build, I could recommend charming sites.” 

He appeared to have forgotten the auc- 
tion which was to be held on the morrow. 

“How about the Palazzo in the old 
town?”’ 

Mr. Mackintyre showed me the palms of 
his hands. 

“Oh, no, sir; that would be no use what- 
ever—quite out of the question. The lo- 
cality!”’ 

“The locality might improve,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Mackintyre shook his head. 

“T could never recommend that.” 

“And yet,” I said, ‘‘I take it you-are 
acting for the vender.” 

He did not reply at once. His flickering 
black eyes were busy taking my measure. 

“Certainly, but that does not place us 
under any obligation to misrepresent a 
property to inquirers. One has to consider 
the reputation of one’s firm.” 

I did not want to put the fellow on his 
guard, so I laughed and observed that it 
was pleasant to meet so honest a man, add- 
ing, “If anything comes along, you might 
let me know.”’ 

“‘Tt will be a pleasure to do so, sir. Good 
afternoon.” 

I gave him the name of my hotel and 
went out. 

“Kenedy,” I said, ‘‘are you any judge of 
graft?” 

““Graft?”’ was the reply. ‘When you’ve 
been ’ere as long as I ’ave, sir, you’ll know 
the ’ole island is a sea of it. I reckon this is 
the general headquarters of the graft com- 
mittee.” 

I told him what had taken place. 

““Well?”’ said he. 

“Well,” I said, “an auctioneer lives on 
commissions.” 

‘Just so, sir; but some ain’t overpartic- 
ular which side it comes from.”’ 

“Quite so,’’ I nodded. ‘‘In the meantime 
it might be as well to advertise our presence 
as little as possible.” 


xv 


HE following morning, in company with 

a crowd of casual onlookers, Kenedy 
and I climbed the steps of the old Moorish 
palace. The pillared courtyard was in bril- 
liant sunshine on one side and deep in 
shadow on the other. Perching myself un- 
obtrusively on the sill of a small cusped 
window in the shadows, I settled down to 
wait events. Had the palace belonged to 
me, I should have been disappointed with 
the type of visitor attracted to the sale. 
Not a man present looked as if he could 
‘raise a couple of florins. 

A clock was chiming eleven when Leland 
Boas and three gentlemen of cosmopolitan 
appearance pushed their way through the 
loiterers and occupied chairs before the ros- 
trum. Their backs were toward me, and 
very sleek backs they were. The appear- 
ance at the sale of Leland Boas astonished 
me, as, since my interview with the agent, 
I had come round to the waiter’s belief that 
for reasons politic his syndicate did not 
intend to bid. Of course, he might have 
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come out of curiosity; but except for a 
young gentleman who leaned against a pil- 
lar on the other side of the courtyard, trac- 
ing the pattern of the tiles at his feet with 
the point of a cane, there was no one else 
who looked a likely purchaser. I doubt if 
I should have noticed this young man had 
not Boas favored him with a nod of recog- 
nition. 

The sale was about to begin. Mr. Mack- 
intyre, faultless, gleaming and with a rose 
in his buttonhole, mounted the rostrum 
and bowed to the company. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, ‘today’s 
business won’t take long or excite much in- 
terest. Everyone has had ample oppor- 
tunity for examining this freehold property, 
but as a formality I will read the specifica- 
tion.” 

He did so. 

“There is nothing I wish to add and I am 
ready to take your bids.” A silence fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ Well, shall we start at seven end 
ahali?”’ 

The man who was tracing patterns on 
the tiles shook his head and murmured, 
“Five hundred.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Levis, one must do bet- 
ter than that; I have a bid tabled for six 
hundred.” 

““Six-fifty.”” 

“T am bid six-fifty. I don’t want to in- 
flate my own goods, but a property worth 
fifteen hundred can’t be sacrificed at that 
figure. Now, gentlemen!’’ 

An unseen bidder went another point. 

“Fifty better,” said the man of the cane. 

By slow degrees the price rose to eleven 
hundred. Something persuaded me the 
limit was being approached. 

I leaned forward and whispered in Ken- 
edy’s ear, “‘Slip round the other side, whack 
it up to twelve-fifty, then jump two hun- 
dred. As long as I leave my stick against 
this window keep going.” 

He vanished and reappeared a minute 
later on the opposite side of the courtyard. 
Meanwhile the bidding had reluctantly 
mounted to twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds and stuck there. 

"No advance on twelve hundred and 
fifty. Going at twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds for the first time—for the second 
time—for the 4 

“‘Fourteen ’undred and fifty pounds,’ 
said Kenedy, and he brought every eye 
upon him. 

Mr. Mackintyre leaned forward with an 
expression of surprise. 

‘“Whose bid was that?” 

“Mine, sir.” 

““May I ask your name, please?”’ 

“* After the sale I’ll give it to you.” 

Mr. Mackintyre flashed a quick glance 
at Leland Boas, who replied with a slightly 
negative movement of the shoulders. It is 
astonishing how expressive a man’s back 
can be when he is concealing things with 
his face. It was as though he had said, ‘‘I 
don’t know the fellow. He’s nothing to do 
with us.” 

Mr. Mackintyre stooped and spoke to 
his clerk. He seemed uncertain how to 
proceed. The young man with the cane 
used one of his black eyebrows as a ques- 
tion mark. In answer, a bearded man sit- 
ting next to Boas raised one joint of the 
forefinger of his left hand. It was a small 
gesture, but it started the bidding again as 
a touch on a trigger explodes a cartridge. 

“Fifteen hundred.” 

“Seventeen ’undred,” said Kenedy com- 
posedly. 

“‘Seventeen-fifty.”’ 

“Two thousand,” said Kenedy, with 
whom arithmetic was not a strong point. 

Again there was a pause—long enough, 
in a reputable auction, for the lot to have 
been knocked down. I had been watching 
the gentleman with the cane and I did not 
see the slip of paper which was handed up 
to Mackintyre. He read it in the palm of 
his hand and nodded. 
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“A Blind Man 
Could See That’s a 
Good Shovel!” 


R. S. G. BAGLEY at 

919 Forty-fourth St., 

Birmingham, has been a coal 

dealer for 20 years in spite of 
the handicap of blindness. 


Not long ago a salesman 
brought Mr. Bagley a Red 
Edge Scoop to ‘‘look over.”’ 
Mr. Bagley ran his fingers 
over every inch of the shovel. 
He lingered particularly over 
the pressed steel ‘‘D”’ handle. 
Then he struck the blade a 
blow and listened to the ring 
of the heat-treated, chrome- 
nickel steel, 


““A fellow don’t need eyes to 
see that this is a real shovel,”’ 
he said. “‘ You can just leave 
it with me right now.” 

But there is no need for you to buy 
blindly. Put half a dozen Red Edges 
on the job. Let them prove that 
they outwear the ordinary shovel 
two or three to one. Let them prove 


that they can lift more tons per day 
with less effort. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 


WYOMING, PENNA. 
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My paragon of punctuality--keeping time as 
accurately as the Gray-Beard with the Scythe 
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One of a series of little biographies of 
Elgin Watches 


WRITTEN BY EMINENT ELGINEERS 
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Gentlemen who make picturesand books 
and plays and such things for the diver- 
tissement of their fellows, are not sup- 
posed to work by the watch. 


But even an artist has appointments 
to keep, orders to fill, and the 5.15 to 
catch. And if he is habitually late for 
dinner, the cook will not stay. 


For many years, I might have been 
known as a “two watch man.” I car- 
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Painted from life by 
WM. OBERHARDT 


ried an opulent, turnip-shaped watch 
bequeathed to me by an ancestor—and 
another given me by an associate. Be- 
tween the two, by checking one against 
the other and striking a happy mean, I 
managed to secure a fair approximation 
of the time. 


But one day, it dawned on me that 
it might not be economic wisdom to use 
two implements for the work of one. So 
I secured an Elgin—which has since be- 
come my paragon of punctuality—keep- 
ing time as remorselessly and accurately 
as the Gray-Beard with the Scythe. 


by Cuartes Dana GIBSON 


THE ‘WATCH «WORD:FOR‘ELEGAN CE*&EFFICIENC 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN, U.S.A. 
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awafraid, sir,” he said, “I cannot 
tht bid without some knowledge of 
eniiy of the bidder. The procedure 
tre some of you as strange, but 
« yu will agree I am justified when 
h: the bidder is known to be a per- 
nifixed employment who has been 
ngibout this town for the past six 
s. 1 ask him to deny that accusa- 


hipoint I slipped from the window 
| }2asted my way through the crowd 
on space below the rostrum. 
jsaan,”’ I said, “is my servant and 
agon my instructions. I must ask 
(Auctioneer, to accept the bid.” 
niBoas concealed his surprise mar- 
lyrell. After the first start of recog- 

h face became entirely impassive. 
dcd a greeting at me. Mr. Mack- 
«the other hand, betrayed some 
tion. 
iss all very well,’”’ he said; ‘‘but 
{ne fact that you called upon us 
lz, | know nothing about you.” 
a’ I returned, ‘‘may be a matter 
igiction with both of us. If you 
m credentials, Mr. Boas will be 
tgive them to you.” 

n Boas smiled agreeably. 

srue,”’ he said, with great courtesy. 
> r. Praed in France, but I doubt 
uit an acquaintance justifies me in 
yore than that.’ 

ll' said I, “‘it will be enough to allow 
“eed with the sale. As I remember, 
bid was for two thousand pounds. 
e; any competition I shall be happy 
rye upon it.” 

(ackintyre whispered something 
isshoulder and picked up his ham- 
ad a partially eclipsed impression 
uslipping away behind the rostrum. 
_ would have been more sure had I 
e looking at the forefinger of the 
cn who was sitting beside Leland 
lhad crooked upward again. 
oung man with the cane said 

” 


ve hundred better,” said I. 
id reached the three-thousand- 
ree mark when a disturbance oc- 
\. young man with inky fingers and 
" hat pressed forward and held up 
rn to the auctioneer. 
fonme,”’ the latter said, and read its 
t Then he looked up and faced us. 
‘lemen, I regret to say I have here 
‘om the vendor instructing me not 
ed with the sale. It is my duty 
_ to withdraw the present lot and 
: for the trouble that has been 
»you. I wish you good day.” 
unlucky that while pretending to 
Wire the sun should have been 
im. The strong rays piercing the 
2wed it to be innocent of any writ- 
er whatsoever. 
ed out into the street, reflecting 
1a little imagination a man can see 
'; but it took more than a little 
jon to fathom the inner workings 
articular auction. One thing was 
—my intrusion had completely up- 
body’s apple cart. But whose? 
ouch on the sleeve I turned and 
‘land Boas standing beside me. He 
very pattern of smiling affability. 
ou decided, after all, to pay us a 
d I see you’ve not lost much time 
obtain a stake in the island.’ 
atire, Boas,” I replied, ‘‘that re- 
not inspired.” 
e? Rubbish! A mere observa- 
dear chap. But, you know, I 
lp feeling that your action was a 
udicious. I expect you thought 
ranted the property myself. You 
irely wrong, I wasn’t in the run- 
Thad been, you would have heard 
sker bidding.” 
lich case,” said I, “the vendor per- 
uld not have been obliged to with- 
> lot on a blank telegraph form.” 
1 Boas shook his head over me. 
f eyes!”’ said he. “But in some 
calities it is healthier to use smoked 
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glasses. There are times when one can see 
altogether too much. Well, good-by. I 
have a furnished villa on the Shelf. You 
must come and dine one night.” 

He got into a carriage in which his friends 
were waiting. 

“That gentleman a very particular friend 
of yours, sir?” asked Kenedy. 

“Not very,” I answered. “Why?” 

“T was thinking ’e ’ad a lovely dial to put 
it across. It ’ud mark a treat of almonds.” 

I agreed heartily. 


XVI 


OVERNMENT HOUSE at Ponta Rico 
occupies the finest site on the island. 
It is perched on a shelf of the hillside and 
surrounded by a white crenelated wall 
splashed as with wine by patches of purple 
bougainvillea. The Residency, which is 
fortlike in appearance, is a low two-story 
building with a great veranda on three sides 
and a stepped garden at the rear. At the 
main entrance there is a parade of white 
posts and chains, ancient pieces of artillery, 
stone cannon balls, sentry boxes and notice 
boards. In conflict with this display of 
military precision is the wild luxuriance of 
trees, palms and flowers in the garden be- 
yond. 

A delicious fragrance of roses and orange 
blossoms freshened by sea breezes filled my 
nostrils as I walked up the path to the 
house. I had been stopped by a sentry at 
the gates and at the front door a second 
sentry inquired the nature of my business. 
It was all very official. I presented my card 
and was shown into an anteroom. 

Herein I found a young man seated at a 
table. He rose, offered me a chair and gave 
me a form containing a large number of 
printed questions. 

“Tf you will kindly fill that up, Mr. 
Praed,” he said, “‘I will see that it is given 
to the governor’s A. D. C.” 

“Ts this necessary?’’ I asked. ‘“‘His Ex- 
cellency has promised me an interview at 
noon.” 

The young man, who had merry eyes and 
a pleasant expression, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and pulled down the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Sorry,” he said, “‘but everyone has to 
doit. It’ud be as much as my job is worth 
to let you through without filling up that 
paper. I’m not much of a red-tape mer- 
chant myself, but you know what it is.”’ 

There was something in his manner 
which inspired my liking. 

I said ‘Very well” and got to work. 

There were two pages of questions on 
that infernal paper and I wasted minutes 
making the correct answers. 

“Thanks,” he said when I had done. 
“T’ll be as quick as I can; and by the way, 
in case you think of having a smoke, I 
wouldn’t do it. The old man’s terribly 
down on smoke and he’s as likely to see you 
in this room as anywhere else.” 

The suggestion was so obviously well 
intentioned as to leave no room for offense. 

“Right!’’ I laughed. ‘‘Would it be ad- 
visable to stand to attention on the off 
chance of being taken unawares?”’ 

He returned the laugh, but added, ‘‘ Not 
a bad notion.” 

He left me. then, and returned slightly 
crestfallen about five minutes later. 

“T’m most frightfully sorry, but the old 
man said you were eleven minutes late, and 
so you must wait until he’s through with 
his next appointment.”’ 

“Did you tell him I came here before 
twelve and have been filling up that silly- 
ass paper ever since?”’ 

“T did not, sir; and if you would like to 
know why, it’s because I’m not such a 
complete fool as I look.” 

His manner was extraordinarily disarm- 
ing, but nevertheless I was roiled. 

“What is his next appointment?” I 
asked. 

“Lunch,” came the prompt reply. 

“He didn’t suggest I should join him?” 

“He never suggests anyone joining him. 
He takes. lunch seriously and alone. Tell 
you what, Mr. Praed, you don’t seem to 
have got the strength of our governor. You 


‘the sun in rock pools. 
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might find it illuminating to take a squint 
at him before you meet. You’ll think it 
frightful cheek of me to say that, perhaps, 
but a good many men have tumbled down 
heavily by getting on the wrong side of his 
temper.” 

“So I believe,” said I; ‘but it’s not a 
personal success I’m aiming at. I’m pre- 
senting myself with a letter of introduction 
from the Colonial Secretary and I’m not 
enthusiastic about being treated as if I were 
here to clean the windows.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“That’s a beauty, Mr. Praed; but hon- 
estly, I advise you to shoot it off at me be- 
forehand. Otherwise you’ll never get a 
hearing.” ; 

He was on the point of saying more 
when a clink of crockery from the veranda 
attracted his attention. He beckoned me 
to the window, the lower frame of which 
was covered with gauze. 

“He’s just going to begin. Pull a chair 
over here and you’ll see him without being 
seen,” 

Out of curiosity, I complied. A table had 
been laid on the veranda and beside it a 
servant in livery stood to attention. He 
became, if possible, even more rigidly at- 
tentive as a man, dressed in diplomatic 
blue, came along the veranda with swift 
dry steps. 

General Sir Francis Prothero was of mid- 
dle height and as lean as a desert dog. His 
face, which in some obscure way reminded 
me of anchovy sauce, was as pink and stiff 
as a prawn. The skin was drawn tightly 


over sharp bony contours. Beside the cor- |. 


ners of his mouth, a feature which looked 
as though it had been made by a single 
knife cut, were two deep seams which ran 
down beyond the angle of his jaw and were 
lost in the stringy ligaments of his neck. 
His hair was sparse and grew far back 
above the dome of his forehead. He wore a 
thin and narrow mustache at which he nib- 
bled continuously. Bristling brows over- 
whelmed a pair of glittering eyes which 
looked like drops of salt. water caught by 
There was no dis- 
«ting his good looks or the quality of his 
soldierly bearing. There was, however, 
something slightly ridiculous about the 
man. He seemed too fierce to be real, too 
exact to be convincing. He was all edge, 
like a razor thinned by too much stropping. 

He came to the table, flicked out a folded 
napkin as though it were a whip, cast his 
eyes over the ingredients for a salad ar- 
ranged on a dumb-waiter and pointed at 
them with an accusing forefinger. 

“Chives,” he said. ‘‘Where are the 
chives? How many times am I to insist on 
there being chives?”’ 

“T am sorry, Sir Francis.” 

“Damn your sorrow! Where’s the gar- 
dener?”’ 

“T instructed him to stand by, Sir 
Francis.” 

“Told him to stand by! Told! You tell, 
T instruct. Fetch him! Go on!”’ 

The servant retired, leaving the governor 
of Ponta Rico to engage in the solemn rite 


‘ of preparing a salad. While doing so he 


talked to himself testily. 

“Lettuce is too green—much too green. 
Has the fool put sugar on the table? No— 
yes.” 

Meanwhile he tore the lettuce into frag- 
ments, casting aside the green leaves and 
retaining only the broken heart. This he 
screwed up in his napkin and beat against 
the side of the table. 

The servant returned. 

‘“‘T have sent for the gardener, sir. He'll 
be here directly.” 

The governor made no reply; 
busy atomizing a hard-boiled egg. 

He said, “Put that lettuce in the bowl.” 

It was done, and the chopped egg and a 


he was 


sprinkling of tarragon were added. Next | 


came the tremendous affair of making the 
dressing. Pepper, salt, a speck of vinegar 
in a spoon and a whole bottleful of oil 
poured from a great height. 

The gardener, a big broad-beamed Lan- 
castrian, arrived as the governor began to 
heat and bruise the contents of the bowl. 
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Stop Radiator Leaks 
Yourself for 75c 


You do not have to have your radiator 
removed and do without your car to have 
leaks repaired. Stop leaks anywhere in 
your car’s cooling system, one or more of 
them, with Warner Liquid Solder. Does its 
work quickly, completely and permanently. 
Guaranteed harmless. Will not clog circulation 
or do any other damage. If it doesn’t do all 
we claim for it, your money refunded. Write 
us direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Big 
car size $1.00. 


WARNER- PATIERSON Co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Yourself 
Sor 


15¢ 


At last a perfect polish for automobiles; for 
varnish, Duco and baked-enamel finish. It 
restores the beauty to auto bodies and fenders. 
No acid or oil effect. Do not use on weather- 
beaten, checked (cracked) finish. Complete 
satisfaction or your money back. If your 
| dealer cannot supply you, write— 


WARNER- PATTERSON CO: 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Business 
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Ton TRADE. MARK NROE 


Hicu SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
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It was interesting to note that he did not 
allow the man’s arrival to interfere with 
the more important task of pummeling the 
lettuce. 

“‘Chives,”’ he said. ‘Perhaps you’ll tell 
me you don’t know what chives are. Per- 
haps you don’t know that without chives 
you can’t make a salad. Very well, then, 
grow some. D’ye hear? And see that I’m 
served with the little shoots cut above the 
bulb. Understand? And.grow some cher- 
vil too.” 

‘““Aye, sir, but they don’t flourish too 
well in this ’ere ——” 

“Don’t argue—grow chives—that’s your 
business—and chervil. If you can’t do it 
we'll get somebody who can, That’ll do.” 

The gardener retreated and Sir Francis 
beat the salad harder than ever. 

- “The French are the only people who 
understand a salad,” he said. “‘I must get a 
Frenchman. I can’t be bothered to spend a 
quarter of an hour every day beating up 
this stuff. Give me some sugar. Why can’t 
you makeasalad? Youcan’t. Ignorance is 
at the bottom of it—igncrance and no pal- 
ate. You don’t even know why I beat the 
stuff.” 

“T believe, Sir Francis, it’s to extract the 
flavor of the lettuce.’’ 

“Crest pour fatiguer la laitwe—to tire it. 
Give me a thin slice of York ham.” 

By comparison with the elaborate prepa- 
rations he had made, Sir Francis took a 
very short time to dispose of his lunch. The 
man was an epicure, but not a gourmand. 
He ate like a bird and took but a couple of 
sips at a glass of iced hock. When he had 
finished he rose, touched his mouth with a 
corner of his napkin, threw it away and lit 
a cigarrillo as long as a lead pencil. 

“I’m going to my room. Tell Captain 
Craven I’ll see Mr. Praed. Coffee when 
he’s gone.” 

He vanished like a dry leaf blown across 
the street. 
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Y FUTURE father-in-law, as I could 

not help regarding him, was seated 
behind an office table when my young 
friend of the anteroom showed me in. The 
table was impressive, vast and orderly. It 
boasted a trio of baskets labeled IN, OUT 
and PENDING. In the center was an ink- 
pot deep enough to plunge a fist into. 

He was signing papers when my name 
was announced, and this he continued to 
do for some moments after the young man 
had retired. I shot a glance at the Spartan 
appointments of the room and noted there 
was no chair other than the one occupied 
by Prothero himself, 

Having completed signing the papers, he 
packed them and pitched them into the 
OUT basket, ran a thumb over his upper 
lip and looked up, nibbling his mustache. 

“Mr. Nigel Praed?’’ 

“Yes, Your Excellency.” 

“Exactly. You have come with an intro- 
duction from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies.” 

I nodded. 

“T have other letters.” 

“Why were they not sent in?”’ 

“They relate to my business, sir, and I 
preferred to hand them to you personally.” 

“Tt is a matter of precedent rather than 
of preference, Mr. Praed. They should 
have been sent in with your other papers.”’ 

“I’m sorry,’”’ I said. 

He pushed back his chair and stubbed 
out his cigarette end in an ash tray. 

“T believe you arrived here on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“But you did not ask for an appointment 
until yesterday. Why?” , 

“T wanted to havea look round the island 
before seeking an interview. I needed first- 
hand information.” 

“Was it also expedient that you should 
engage in property deals before presenting 
yourself?” 

“Has the one anything to do with the 
other?’ I asked. ‘“‘As a British subject, 
surely I am entitled to bid at a public 
auction.” 
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Sir Francis bushed his brows at me and 
rapped a fountain pen on the table top. 

“Tt was a breach of etiquette—both 
military and civil.” 

“Tn that case, sir, I apologize.” 

“You are not a military man, 
Praed?”’ 

“T am not a professional soldier, sir, al- 
though I held a commission in the engineers 
in 714.” 

“You were with them throughout the 
war?”’ 

“No, sir, I left them in January, 715.” 

““Wounded?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“‘Wh—you were transferred?” 

“T had other employment.” 

He fixed me with a suspicious eye. 

“What employment?” 

I had had enough of these interrogations. 
’ “mployment of a private nature, sir. 
But I assure you it has no relation to my 
present business, which is purely commer- 
cial.” 

“As was possibly your employment from 
715 onward.” 

“Possibly, sir.” 

He looked at me and saw that I did not 
mean to be drawn. 

“Mr. Praed,” he said, ‘‘I wish to know 
why you did not come direct to Ponta Rico 
by the ordinary passenger route.” 

“Unfortunately it was closed to me.” 

“Closed to you?” 

“Yes; isin.” 

“Steamship companies do not refuse 
passages to persons of repute.” 

“There are sometimes exceptions, Sir 
Francis.” 

“Mr. Praed, it sounds to me as if you 
are talking nonsense, and suspicious non- 
sense at that. I would advise you to show 
more frankness.” 

“‘T will be as frank as you please, sir. A 
certain syndicate interested in a develop- 
ment scheme for Ponta Rico was deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent my coming 
here.” 

“Prevent your coming?” 

“They thought it might be of advan- 
tage.” 

“Of advantage to Ponta Rico?” 

“No, to themselves, Sir Francis.” 

“Rubbish! Never heard such rubbish 
in my life! I tell you plainly I am not satis- 
fied by your explanations of yourself or 
your reasons for coming here by the back 
door.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“My letters of recommendation are 
above reproach and the firm I represent is 
of sufficient standing to warrant the hope 
that you will give me the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

Sir Francis rose and moved toward me. 

“T don’t like your manner, Mr. Praed, 
and I don’t like the tone you adopt. I am 
not in the habit of being dictated to.” 

“No more am I,” I replied. 

“And I don’t propose to listen to tu 
quoque insolences.”’ 

It looked as if there was going to be a 
row and it was only with difficulty I avoided 
taking my part in it. 

“T am here, sir,” I said, “on a business 
matter of national importance, or at any 
rate of great enough importance for you 
to give it your consideration, apart from 
any personal dislike I may have inspired.” 

The governor turned away irritably. It 
was evident I had stood up to him longer 
and more steadfastly than he was accus- 
tomed to. 

“T know something of this business of 
yours, Mr. Praed, and I tell you plainly it 
doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“You know something of it?” 

“You heard me say so. Don’t repeat my 
words.” 

“But I can hardly see, sir, how that can 
be the case, since I alone have the authority 
to put the matter before you.”’ 

He knew well enough he had made a 
slip, but was too pig-headed to avend the 
issue. \ 

“That’s not the point. It’s my business 
to receive information as to what is going 
on around me.” 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“That you, Craven?” said the gover- 
nor. ‘‘I must have touched the wrong bell. 
I wanted an orderly—a chair for this gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“‘T’ll see to it, sir.” 

““Yes—er— Craven 

ESS poe 

“This is Mr. Nigel Praed.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Captain Craven, my aide-de-camp.” 

Captain Craven shook hands with me. 
It struck me he was taking very particular 
stock of my features. The impression was 
so strong that I returned his stare with in- 
terest, and in so doing a half flush of recog- 
nition came to both of us—came and went, 
losing itself in puzzled lines. In some not 
very distant past I was certain I had met 
this young soldier, but for the life of me I 
could not recall when or where. Coupled 
with the impression was a certainty that 
the circumstances in which we had met were 
strange and distorted. He had a relation 
to something painful. His searching blue 
eyes, resting upon mine, stirred me with a 
feeling of discomfort that I could not ex- 
plain. 

“Are you acquainted?” Sir Francis 
rapped out. 

““N-no, sir,’’ came the doubtful reply, 
“and yet there is something about Mr. 
Praed that’s familiar to me. I am almost 
certain I have never heard his name before. 
Well, perhaps it will come back. I’ll send 

in an orderly with a chair, sir.” 

He clicked his heels and went to the door. 
Across the back of his head was a white 
sear over which the hair grew thinly. I 
knew he would have a scar. 

The chair was brought in and I drew it 
up to the table. I believe I explained the 
principles of our scheme clearly and with 
brevity. I must give Sir Francis credit for 
hearing me without interruption. When I 
had finished I handed him the letters from 
the First Sea Lord. and the Air Marshal. 
He read them through in silence. : 

“That, sir,” I said, “concludes our case, 
except, of course, the financial side, which 
is open to discussion.” 

Sir Francis nibbled his mustache for a 
full minute before offering an opinion. 

“Why,” he asked, “have you fixed on 
the site of the old town for the aerodrome?”’ 

“Nowhere else is suitable.” 

“And nowhere else suitable for the de- 
velopment of a new residential area. And 
nowhere else suitable for a parade ground 
for drilling troops.” 

“The traffic of planes would not be so 
continuous as to preclude troops from 
drilling on the aerodrome.” 

“By arrangement, I suppose, with a 
commercial company?” His tone was 
bitter. 

“Why not, as part of the terms on which 
the ground is allotted?” 

“Humph! An aerodrome would mean 
the erection of hangars and sheds.” 
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tub of a taxi, feet braced against the foot 
rail, back braced against the cushions, 
thinking of what he should say to Clara 
Bollman, He had already telephoned her, 
but without speaking of her father’s virtual 
arrest. That blow had to be softened. 

The rain had almost ceased, but the 
pavements still lay flooded with reflected 
lights and shadows. Leaning back against 
the stuffed leather, he thrust his hands down 
the deep pockets of his raincoat and idly 
looked out the window. 

The car glided along purringly; the heat 
from the engine dispersed the hint of chill 
in the air. He was seeing for the sixteenth 
time Clara’s anguished white face when he 
should tell her, when suddenly he sat up 
straight and ceased thinking about Clara. 
At the same time he drew his clenched left 
hand from his pocket and opened it care- 
fully beneath the light. 

“Saint Peter and the angels! How did 
that thing get into my overcoat pocket?” 
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I nodded. 

‘“Where do you propose to put them?” 

“Under the shelter of the cliff.” 

“Precisely—and destroy the whole of my 
firing curtains.” 

“That would hardly matter in times of 
peace, sir. In war, when the air force took 
over, they would provide their own defense 
against naval attack.’ 

“T see, Mr. Praed, you are one of those 
cranks who believe the aeroplane is a match 
for the superdreadnought.” 

“T believe it will prove a better match in 
future warfare than a few shore batteries 
that can be knocked out by night fire at 
fifteen miles’ range.” 

“Ah, and cannot the weapon that does 
that blow your precious hangars to pieces 
and fire every oil and spirit tank in the 
island? Then where should we stand, eh?— 
with the whole island enveloped in black 
smoke. The tanks would be the target, Mr. 
Praed, and once they went up not a gun 
would be able to fire a round.” 

“The tanks,” I replied, ‘‘would be sunk 
in twenty-five feet of solid rock, with noth- 
ing but feed pipes on the surface.” 

He rose and paced the room. 

“Ponta Rico,” he said, “is not a naval 
base and not an air-force base; it is a mili- 
tary station, and as long as I have any say 
in the matter it will remain a military sta- 
tion. I will be no party in letting it become 
a pawn for commercial enterprises to squeeze 
out dividends for fat-bellied business men. 
Ponta Rico belongs to the War Office and 
not the stock exchange. It is a fortress, not 
a bucket shop. This jargon about handing 
it over to the air force in the event of war is 
a bait. One of the only statesmen worthy 
of the name in the last half century told us 
to think imperially, and by gad, Mr. Praed, 
that’s what I am going to do!” 

Argument only bred opposition in Sir 
Francis Prothero. He was falling back on 
his own obstinacy. 

“And it is, sir,” I replied, ‘‘an act of im- 
perialism to turn a military fortress into a 
cheap gambling hell?” 

“What do you mean?” 

~ “Just that. I imagine, sir, Ponta Rico 
will be a popular station for young officers 
with money to burn. When your imperial 
spirit has encouraged you to countenance 
the erection of a plage—a big white casino 
and a district of villas for the accommoda- 
tion of an overflow of professional gamblers 
and Continental demimondaines, you will 
have reason to be proud of the monument 
you have helped to erect to the military 
efficiency of Great Britain.” 

I fully expected he would tear me to 
shreds after that, but he did no such thing. 
He looked me up and down with a supremely 
cynical smile. 

“You are a prig,’”’ he said, “‘and of all 
things in the world, I have the greatest con- 
tempt for a prig.”’ 

“Tm neither a prig nor a hypocrite,” I 
replied. “TI like Monte Carlo, Cannes, San 
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Sebastian, as well as another man. It 
doesn’t matter to me whether England puts 
up a roulette parlor on the end of the 
Brighton Pier. But I’m not going to pre- 
tend by doing so she is adding to her na- 
tional efficiency and prestige, and certainly 
I am not going to talk about imperial 
thinking with one eye on a baccarat table 
and the other on a bunch of Mediterranean 
speculators who put the roof over it and 
fatten on what they can squeeze out of the 
cagnotte.”’ 

He crossed to the table, and as he 
passed me I had an impression that a sud- 
den weariness had come over him. 

“T will not detain you any longer, Mr. 
Praed,”’ he said. ‘‘Leave those papers, 
please, and in the course of a few days you 
wili hear my intentions. As I suppose you 
will be cabling your directors in regard to 
this interview, you may say that in my 
opinion they could hardly have chosen a 
more unsuitable representative.” 

“May I add, Sir Francis, that you would 
wish to express your gratitude to Mr. Le- 
land Boas for helping you to form that 
amiable opinion?”’ 

The governor of Ponta Rico opened his 
mouth in amazement and then shut it 
again. In his eyes shone a light which, in 
another man, I should have taken for hu- 
mor, but which I now suppose was the light 
of battle. 

“Mr. Praed,” he said, “I almost like 
you—you’re so insolent. Perhaps I should 
like you if common sense didn’t persuade 
me you were three parts fool and one part 
adventurer. In my position one is accus- 
tomed to having one’s own way without 
argument. You provide me with an op- 
portunity of having my own way plus the 
argument.” 

“T see, sir; then I can count on your deci- 
sion being governed by personal grounds?”’ 

“And suppose that should be so; do you 
feel yourself big enough to interfere?” 

“T am not taking no for an answer, Sir 
Francis.” 

“Yes, you look the sort of man who 
would run his head against a wall.” 

“Perhaps I am, sir. Not long ago I was 
told, in respect of obstinacy, you and I had 
much in common.” 

The governor laughed thinly. 

“And who told you that?” 

“Your daughter Philida.” 

“My daughter?” he repeated. “I was 
wondering if you would have the nerve to 
speak of her.” 

“Why not?’ I replied. “One day I hope 
to persuade her to be my wife.” 

“Poor young man!” said he. “Did I say 
three parts fool? I should have said all 
fool.” 

He spoke softly, but there was a kick in 
his voice—like a kick from a mule. 

“Tt needed something of the kind to 
round off this interview. I’m obliged, Mr. 
Praed. You are very generous at giving 
away munitions.” 
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He did not ask himself what the thing 
was, did not seek the light for the purpose 
of learning. A man who has graded as 
many rough diamonds as Donovan does 
not forget the peculiar cold, greasy, sharp- 
edged feel of them. What he wished to 
know was, what diamond. He discovered 
instantly. 

The stone could have been identified by 
almost anyone who had ever seen De 
Graaf XX, if in no other way, by its blue 
color. 

De Graaf XX was his friend,. but its 
presence frightened him, and he began fran- 
tically searching through his other pockets 
to see if he carried further goods of the 
kind. But he found none. He examined 
himself to the lining of his hat without 
finding any companions for the blue dia- 
mond. 

The possession even of one of the stolen 
diamonds was disconcerting. How he had 
come by it he did not know. He could not 


have absent-mindedly picked it up him- 
self, for the case was kept locked. The al- 
ternative was that someone had placed it 
in his pocket—someone who had it to place 
and someone who had a purpose in placing 
it so. What was that purpose? Was it to 
draw a herring across some trail to mislead 
pursuit? A less valuable stone would have 
answered that purpose as well. Had the 
thief been ignorant of its value? It was 
among the smallest stones of the collection. 
Had he been deceived by that fact? How 
would such a herring mislead pursuit? 

But after a moment, when he began to 
see the larger significance of the act, he 
ceased asking why it had been placed where 
he found it and began asking who had 
placed it there. The building had ‘been 
searched and found empty. No one had 
been seen to leave. Yet the slayer of Joe 
Becket had not yet left the building when 
Donovan arrived. Sometime between the 
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jend hide it in that way, or I could 
itn a piece of soap.” 
ite would not listen to that folly. 
-«n’t doubt you could hide it; but 
-ithey found it here? A Kimberley 
wuld go straight to soap and candles 
beswax. Your father’s case might be 
i Anyhow, I’d never let you.” 
bhe way in he debated whether to 
t: blue diamond on his own account. 
tticab cushion offered a means. A 
ameture against a seam and De 
£(X would be as lost to search as a 
ni pasture. But he decided against 
e. For one thing, he had not the 
jst now to keep track of any partic- 
sieab cushion. For another, upon 
sim he did not see how its discovery 
sat pocket by the police or anybody 
uld embarrass him. It might even 
id. If the police were to search him 
iit learn who sent them to him. 
fit might be an adventure,” he 
it, “worth the courting. I believe 
larry it for a day or two just to find 
vat will happen, seeing that the slayer 
I have it, and where.” 
»herefore placed it in an envelope ad- 
(| to himself, folded this over it care- 
nd placed it in his watch pocket, 
the could keep it within touch. 
jovan had arranged to inspect the 
itat ten in the morning; but at half- 
ight Miss Gaylord, Broun’s secre- 
alled him up to say that the director 
| to see him privately about an im- 
t development. Since the night be- 
roun had had a wire from O’Day 
Donovan as in charge of the case 
delos Indemnity, and asking his co- 
ion. 
st night after you left I received 
said Broun, handing him a letter. 
lovan looked at the scrawled address, 
printed as if to disguise the writer’s 
then at the post-office hour of receipt. 
cial-delivery fee in stamps had been 
to the normal postage. The con- 
proved to consist of a single sheet of 
paper on which was likewise printed, 
‘for lost diamonds 1935 Milwaukee.” 
her marks of any kind were visible, 
a paraffin blot the size of a dime 
he bottom could be considered such. 
hat do you make of it?’ asked 
Le 
ry odd. Must have been mailed be- 
ne murder.” 
2s. Why did he send it?” 
eer bravado, I think,’’ said Dono- 
emembering a certain youthful mis- 
[ his own. 
inturn thought it might be a grouch 
, and sent out to see. Nothing came 


ill you keep a secret for me?”’ 

ll death,” said Broun. 

10van produced his blue diamond 
Id how he had received it. 

hat do you make of that?” he asked 
n. 

ere in this building?” 

| this building, between the time I 
d and the time I Icft. I discovered it 
1 five minutes.” 

e must have brushed elbows with 
said Broun. 

es,”” : 
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“But why—why did he place it in your 
pocket?” 

‘(He may have mistaken the coat,”’ said 
Donovan. 

“That only makes it worse. That im- 
plies the presence of a paid man in the 
building.” 

“Or he may have had some deeper plan. 
We shall see. Or it may have been bravado 
again, although it looks too expensive to 
be that.” 

“It’s a beautiful stone,” said Broun. 
“One of the men I talked with, like as not.” 

“‘T don’t see how else.”’ 

“A police officer? Such things have hap- 
pened. I ought not to have said that. We 
mustn’t make surmises in advance of 
knowledge. The police would have just as 
much right to suggest it might be one of us, 
without evidence.” 

“Yes; Dan Bollman, for example. Do 
you know what I wish? I wish that mur- 
dering note writer would send you another.” 

“He won’t,” said Broun. 

“T’m not so sure.” 

“About how many notes do you expect 
a murderer to write out of sheer bravado?” 

“Tf I were the man, I’d write about 
three,’”’ said Donovan. 

“The next will be Number Two.” 

“Number Two, by special delivery, 
sometime today.”’ 

“Why not thismorning? Why not now?” 

“Any minute,” said Donovan. 

He said this not because he expected 
the letter to be written, but because Broun 
had invited him to. say it. As for his ex- 
pressed wish, he wished for another note of 
bravado much as a man may wish for an- 
other hat. Something is sure to happen to 
a man in a new hat, even if only a delayed 
attendance at church. 

Its actual arrival startled him even more 
than it startled the director. Miss Gaylord 
stood in the door with an envelope. All 
she said was “Special delivery again. 
Another of the scrawly kind.” 

Broun glanced at the address, then 
passed it on to Donovan. In reality the 
envelope bore two addresses—an older 
printed one, which had been scratched out, 
and a later hand-lettered one, rudely 
scrawled between the lines of the other. 
Upon opening it Donovan found instead 
of the cheap white sheet of the first a 
printed blank form for return. Both en- 
velope and inclosure bore the name of 
Black & Co., Insurance. 

The wording, in scrawled characters as 
before, had been strewn along the blank 
portion of the sheet. It read: 


“Hear me chuckle. I said 1935, not 
1925, and Milwaukee, not Milwaukee 
Avenue.” \ 


“Lend them to me for the day,” said 
Donovan. 

“Take them along.” 

“‘T’d like to have you give out the word- 
ing, but not the rest of this last. If Min- 
turn asks for them, tell him I have them. 
I’d like to see what will happen.” 

“T’d like to myself,’’ said Broun, “when 
I tell him.” 

“You don’t object?” 

‘Quite the contrary. Detective Ser- 
geant Minturn did not make a hit with me 
last night. I don’t believe he knows what 
he’s trying to do.” 

“Fine! Not a word about the blue dia- 
mond to anybody; and you’ve received an- 
other letter, but you’ve given it to me.”’ 

“That’s it. As Minturn would say, that 
puts it up to you.” 

“To the slayer,’ corrected Donovan. 

“To you afterward.” 

“To all of us afterward, I think.” 


III 


ONOVAN’S private office was hardly 

as large as a candy box, but it con- 
tained a desk and three chairs, a battery of 
letter files and a card-index cabinet. One 
of its two broad windows opened upon a 
fire escape, and its light was not trust- 
worthy; but the other, overlooking an 
alley at a great height, gave him unob- 
structed access to clouds and blue sky, sun, 
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moon and the planets of the ecliptic. For 
of course the planets, like the fixed stars, 
shine by day as well as by night. While 
their light by day seems extinguished by 
that of the sun, in reality it is not extin- 
guished at all, but is added to that light, as 
you wili quickly see if you begin looking 
deeply into good diamonds. 

“Did you see father?”’ asked Clara, from 
the chair at the end of the desk. Donovan 
had asked her to run up in the noon hour. 

“No. Minturn is still working on him to 
learn the name of his accomplice. We’ve 
sworn out a writ; either they’ll have to 
book him or release him. The hearing is at 
two.” 

* Accomplice!”’ 

“Minturn swears there is one. I think he 
suspects me of accomplicing.. At any rate, 
he tells me not one thing. Therefore I do 
not tell him one thing. We’re working in- 
dependently.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be. I have a feeling that the 
slayer knows what Minturn is doing.” 

“And not you?” 

“T suspect nobody,” he replied evasively. 
“How can I tell?’”’ He went on, watching 
her face as he gave her the first of the letters. 
“Broun received this note last night after 
I left.” 

She read it with quickened breath, then 
again as she pondered upon its significance. 

“Tt must have been written before the— 
the murder.” 

“Yes.’”? He gave her the second letter. 
“This morning Broun received another. 
What do you make of this insolence?”’ 

“Oh!” cried the girl the moment she saw 
the scratched-out printed address. 

“What?” 

“You've found out!” 

“Found out what?” 7 

“Who wrote it.” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea who wrote 
it. Wish I had.” 

“You're a good insurance man,”’ she said 
softly, ‘but not in life insurance.” 

“Not life insurance—no. What about 


life insurance? You haven’t read the note | 


inside.”’ 
But when she turned to the inclosure her 
spirits fell. 


“This is a blank form meant to be signed. | 
I had hoped it wouldn’t be. Sometimes | 


insurance people will send you a question- 
naire asking it to be returned unsigned, be- 
cause you will often tell people a good many 
things about yourself if you think you can 
never be identified. That gives them an 


inside line on you they never could have | 


got by direct asking.” 
“How so, if you don’t sign?” 
Her eyes danced. 


“T’d like a glass of water.’’ She placed | 


the glass he brought her on the desk. | 


“Thank you. I think I shall have to tell 
you everything.”’ 

She did tell him; and for two or three 
minutes he became so absorbed in what she 


was saying that he sat gripping his chair | 


arms. When she was through he breathed 
again. 

“Now we shall never know. It wouldn’t 
have proved anything anyhow. The man 
might have stolen the envelope, or found it. 
We don’t know where he got it.” 

“The fox couldn’t reach the grapes; 
therefore he knew they were sour. Let’s not 
think about the grapes. Let’s think about 
where the man got this reply envelope. I 
don’t believe he found it. People don’t 
throw away good stamps; they tear them 
off and use them. His name might be on 
Black & Co.’s mailing list. That isn’t im- 
possible.” 

“Tt probably is.”’ 

“Couldn’t you borrow the list somehow, 
just for a day, if you hired somebody to 
guard it?” 

“Probably I could.” 

“Well then!’’ she said. 

Donovan sprang to his feet. 

“You mean i 

“Certainly. Maybe he won’t write an- 
other, but we can give a good stamp a ride.” 


He began pacing back and forth across | 


the room. 
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On / 
Long Pa ERE 


MS PAT OFF 
“Exhaust Horn 


The Signal va a Smile 


TRAOE Res 


Broadcasts 
a CLEAR. 
WARNING 


In the mountains—in dangerous places or on 
any road, wherever you go, there is added 
riety to your driving with an Aermore horn. 
Loud and clear, its pleasant tone sends your 
warning over amazing distances. Distinctive, 
rich, powerful, always ready. Flexible, loud 
or soft, as occasion demands. 

Your car should have one. Easily installed. 
Ask your dealer, or write us, mentioning his 
name and make and model of your car. 


Price eon pee) Valve and Hand Control 
Five 
Sizes \ 


Fulton Addcler cent for Fords 


The “‘safety-first’’ accel- 
erator—placed 41/i in. to 
right of brake pedal. 
Cannot strike accelera- 
tor accidentally when 
applying brake. 

Easily attached to right 
side of motor—direct 
action to carburetor. 


Nickel rae Si: 50 ° 


Price only 


Perfection Pedal Pads 


For Fords—per set of three—type DX, illustrated above, 
$1.25; type Dand D Hook, $1. Othercars per set of two, $1. 


~ FULTON = 


732 -75th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Automotive Equipment 
ace Setters of Quality 


PATENTED 
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“Yes. Mailed tonight, before he’s out of 
the mood.’”’ He stopped before her. “‘I’ll 
arrange about the mailing list and supplies. 
How many people will you need?” 

“That depends on the size of the mailing 
list. One man working carefully ought to 
do two hundred an hour. Ten people in 
five hours ought to do ten thousand. The 
insurance men would know. Trained clerks 
could do them faster.”’ 

“‘T’ll have them for you. I know a room 
with tables six floors down I can borrow. 
We can’t work in Black & Co.’s place be- 
cause the man we want might be passing 
and see the lights. My place wouldn’t do— 
same reason. This little office could be 
darkened, maybe, but it’s too small. The 
other will be better. You’re having dinner 
with me tonight, young woman; and for 
once in your life you'll get no devotion. 


Maybe your father can join us. Here’s 
hoping.” 
“Tf he can—if he can, I shall never for- 


get it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do for him to help us, you 
understand.” 

“T understand.” 

“‘See you at five,’’ he said. 


The time was twelve hours later. A man 
in the street looking upward at the cliff 
overhead would have seen high above him 
a row of lighted windows, and would have 
guessed that somebody was busy this eve- 
ning. 

Sometimes the charwomen turn on the 
lights so; but their lights flood the entire 
floor. In this case the windows on either 
side were dark. 

The guess would have fitted the facts, 
for the room with the tables tonight con- 
tained a dozen people, all of whom were 


‘giving absorbed attention to their tasks. 


Donovan was at work with the rest, silent 
and attentive. 

A sharp, peremptory knocking was heard 
at the door. He placed his fingers on his 
lips. 

“No one need know who is using this 
room,” he had said. “I have arranged with 
the janitor not to sweep and dust until we 
are through.” 

The knocking was repeated; then the 
man outside went away. 

Some time later the telephone began 
clamoring to be heard. It, too, was ignored. 
That sound likewise ceased. 

These interruptions may have had no 
significance, but they were remembered by 
Donovan afterward, together with other 
incidents not suspicious in themselves. One 
of these occurred about half-past eleven, 
when he started upstairs for his hat, which 
he had left on his desk early in the evening. 
As he was leaving the elevator he saw a 
man disappear into the shadows of the 
stairway beyond. At the time he assumed 
that someone on the janitor’s staff was 
abroad and gave the matter no thought. 
Later it seemed important. 

Another occurred after he had passed 
through the outside door. Light came in 
faintly from the hall—enough to see by. 
He did not need more light. The mere 
pressing of a light button might have im- 
periled nothing, but he felt reluctant to add 
even remotely to the chances against his 
success, merely to gain a touch of comfort. 
Edging his way along the wall, he found 
the gate, opened that, passed Cranshaw’s 
desk, then Culberson’s, then the switch- 
board, then the water cooler. He made no 
effort to move noiselessly; indeed, when 
he entered he was humming a snatch of 
tune. No one could hear that from the 
street. 

Suddenly as he placed his hand upon the 
inverted water jug an odd sound seemed to 
answer his humming. The sound was an 
odd one for two reasons, the first being that 
it was an odd-sounding sound, the other, 
that he first heard it long after it had 
sounded. Three sharp clicks as of metal 
upon glass—he had heard them in the ele- 
vator as it approached his floor level, two 
or three seconds before it stopped. The 
rattling crash of the opened elevator door 
had instantly drowned them, or perhaps 
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washed them upon the higher ground of the 
future; now he had them again. But he 
did not connect them with the man on the 
stairway. 

Still another incident occurred after these 
remembered sounds had taken their place 
with the telephone bell and the knocking at 
the door downstairs. He had instinctively 
paused to listen to them. Now that they 
lay in the past, he again began moving for- 
ward toward his office door. His fingers 
found the jamb, then the glass panel, then 
the knob. He released the catch. His feet 
crossed the threshold. This time the inci- 
dent did not center upon an odd sound, but 
upon the odd fact that as he entered his 
office he suddenly felt the chill of the night 
outside—felt it unmistakably, through his 
hair, on his face, in his eyes, nostrils, lungs, 
as though a charwoman had left a window 
open. 

‘““Hello!”’ he cried, meaning merely that 
the circumstance, though natural, was un- 
usual. 

At the same time he clapped his hand 
upon his watch pocket to feel for the packet 
containing the blue diamond. He did not 
feel concerned for its safety, but merely 
thought of its presence, as now and then he 
had been doing all day. The packet still lay 
behind his watch, where he had placed it. 

As he felt the May coolness he glanced at 
the two windows. The one behind his desk 
that looked out upon the sky he could see 
remained closed. The other, the window 
opening upon the fire escape, he could not 
see clearly; but it was obvious that if one 
of the windows stood open, and the desk 
window remained closed, the fire-escape 
window stood open. 

Not one of these incidents, if they may 
be called such, had seemed of the slightest 
importance in the evening’s activities; then 
during the time it takes to draw a breath 
every one of them became highly impor- 
tant. For as he stood there looking toward 
the fire-escape window, wondering whether 
to close it or not, he heard a further sound 
close at hand; a sound as of a quick step in 
a heavy shoe. This sound differed from the 
others in kind. This sound had menace in 
it. Yet now that he heard it, he knew that 
it was in sequence with the others. 

He thought that it came from a point 
immediately behind him, and instinctively 
sprang aside, turning as he did so in order 
to face the intruder. But his leap had been 
made blindly. Had he sprung backward or 
to the left, he might have had a chance. 
As it was, he leaped into the vise-like arms 
of a second man, who instantly smothered 
ali hope of defense. 

That which followed was the crowding 
down of his body into his own swivel chair, 
gagged, roped and bruised. But although 
his captors went carefully through his 
pockets, they left him his money and his 
watch. They did not, however, leave him 
the blue diamond. It went with its new 
masters to seek the adventures to which it 
had been.born. 

Iv 

ORNING had washed the clouds of 

last night from the sky as if by water, 
so that the broad window behind the desk 
received light from Orion and the Pleiades, 
if not as yet from a planet, and not as yet 
very directly from the sun. The telephone 
bell began ringing. Donovan took down 
the receiver. 

The call, he learned, was from Broun, at 
the Marsh Museum. 

“You did?”’ he cried. ‘That’s quick 
work. Ina Black & Co. envelope? Oh, no 
question! First delivery, and must have 
been mailed right back from the post office. 

“How do you feel after staying up all 
night? Me—I’m as good as new. I couldn’t 
tell you about this over in your place be- 
cause of Jacobs, but when I knocked at 
your door I had just been released from 
ropes and a gag—in my own office. Miss 
Bollman got the janitor and looked me up 
or I should have missed our appoint ent. 
I think they slipped somebody in d ‘ing 
the day to unlock the fire-escape window. 
They went through my desk, then through 
me. Yes, they got the blue diamond. 


August ; 


Gluck tactfully, leaving me out P 
reach the rest.” 
Donovan at once began putting), 
calls of his own. When he had clea}, 
the last of these he went out to i 
for a parcel wrapped in brown p 
tied with a bit of string. The pay, 
tained his automatic pistol. He yj 
expected his desk to be rifled; hj np 
theless he had placed his istaliay| 
yesterday morning, while his sen)| 
presence of the blue diamond , 
fresh. Now when he wanted it h 
He placed it in his pent hand % 
where he could feel it. 

The pistol was less a weapo: 
bol. He now added to its 
other symbol taken from his 
pocket; it had been placed t 
five hours, along with the note of 
tion. This he pinned over | in 
corner of his heart. 

‘All I need’s a uniform and oo iu 
he thought, “‘and I could catch a t of 

He also needed a thief; but hac 
that the thief would more or Tes 
automatically. 

He found Broun talking to Fi 
Gluck, apparently about the pres{ 
future of the Gluck collection. | 

“All I want,” Gluck was sayin; |i 
see if my cases are still intact.” | 

“T’m sorry; but I have no powe 
mit you at present. The room wa | 
by the police.” 

“For finger prints. The finger-pi; 
have gone.’ 

“All I know is my orders.” | 

“Minturn will pass me.” 

“T dare say.’ 

“T’ll get an order from Minturn 
Gluck. 

Donovan sat down beside Clara] | 
and her father. Bollman looked : 
ened and Clara worried, despite hi} 
dence of the preceding night. Othe | 
ent were Henderson, office mane 
Black & Co., and his assistant, cai 
disguised file drawer filled with| 
Gluck seemed to take these for ne} 
men. Minturn and his policemen 
a few minutes late. 

Broun began by saying he had 1) 
another anonymous letter and he 
asked by Donoyan, in charge for _ 
Indemnity, to show it to those mos 
ested. Donovan believed it mig! 
them a clew to the slayer. a 


“T said it was sure to,” correcte 
ovan blandly. | 
“This is the letter,’’ said Broun, | 


it up. “It reads, ‘Come and get 
will invite Mr. Donovan to ansy 
challenge.” 

Minturn sniffed. 

““Make it snappy,” he said. 
you’re through, I have a little ent 
ment of my own to put on.” 

“In that case,’”’ replied Donovan 
“why not put it on first? That way 
be sure of an audience.” 

But Broun said, ‘‘ Please!” and 
“‘Let’s have the answer first.’’ Whe 
Minturn grunted, “Oh, go ahead!’ 

‘Could I have a glass of water?” 
Donovan. 

He placed the glass at his left up 
desk; Clara smiled to see how ne: 
copied her own words and actions 
day before. 

“To find the slayer of Joe Becl 
have only to find the writer of thes 
notes,”’ he said. ‘‘Looks hopeless, ‘ 
it? We might not have made the 
but yesterday the man used a P 
reply envelope. It occurred to Mis 
man that if he did that once he 
twice. Last night we sent him al 
using the same mailing list. One 0 
envelopes came back—the one in m) 
It was sent ready stamped, like th 
but this time we placed an i 
number under the stamp. Mr. 
here will identify through this Be 
name to which it was sent.” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Substantially 
Lower Prices 
On The Great 


N EW CADILLAC 


At these new prices, the greatest of all Cadillac cars 
represents the greatest of all motor car values:— 


Standard Line 
Five-Passenger Brougham *2995 
Two-Passenger Coupe . . 3045 
Four-Passenger Victoria . 3095 
Five-Passenger Sedan . . 3195 
Seven-Passenger Sedan. . 3295 


Seven-Passenger Imperial . 3435 


Custom Line 


ROadSteravemeters eet, pun be Bates 5 () 
ouring Came eee S250 
Phaeton .. Rama beri Pm) O 
Five-Passenger Coupe . . 4000 
Five-Passenger Sedan . . 4150 


Seven-Passenger Suburban 4285 
Seven-Passenger Imperial. 4485 


All prices quoted F, O. B. Detroit. Tax to be added. 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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travellers W 
agree on this— 


The worst part of any trip— 
whether by auto or train—is the 
dust, grime, soot or cinders that 
settle down to roost on every ac- 
cessible part of the body. 


A Pullman wash-up is hopelessly 
inadequate. Even a brisk rub ina 
tub often leaves you beaten. 
Somebody just simply had to dis- 
cover something! 

* * * * * * 
Here you are:— 
Soak a wash-cloth with Mifflin 
Alkohol; rub it gently but firmly 
wherever you suspect the presence 
of the enemy; in two minutes you'll 
be as fet eae clean—as keen as 
the well-known bright new dollar. 
And a Mifflin Alkohol rub-down is 


refreshing, cooling and soothing, as 
well as cleansing. Try it! 


* * * * * * 


There are a dozen daily comforts for 
men and women in every bottle of 
Miffin Alkohol. You simply can’t 
overlook it; we’re learning new uses 
for it every day. A great rub-down 
after the bath; removes odors of per- 
spiration; soothes tired, aching feet; 
a fine antiseptic for cuts and scratches; 
a wonderful bath-substitute. 


|FFLIN 
ALIKOHIOL, 


The External Tonic 


At all druggists in the handy- 
grip, full-pint bottles. Sample 
bottle sent for 4c; booklet 
Sree on request. 


Mirriin Cuemicat Corp, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


iso Makers of ; 
Mifflin Witch Hazel Lotion; 
Mifflin Hair 
‘Fonte, Mifflin Sham poo, Mittin 
Antiseptic Liquid Mittin 
Tincture of Green’ Soap. 


Mifin Bay Rum, 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

He thrust. the envelope into the water, 
stamp down. There was a long minute of 
silence; then Gluck began harshly: 

“That’s an old trick to put suspicion 
upon somebody else. Suppose it’s Mr. 
Broun’s name comes up. What of it? 
Maybe this envelope in the water never 
got to Mr. Broun at all, but was fixed up 
with a number by somebody interested.” 

Donovan smiled. 

“Twelve witnesses,’’ he said. 

“Every envelope was accounted for,” 
said Henderson. “I saw to that person- 
ally.” 

“He might have found the envelope,” 
said Gluck. 

“Sure,” said Minturn; “or had it give 
to him. You don’t know. Even if Broun 
here said he wrote the note, what would 
that prove? Nota thing. It would prove 
who wrote the note. That’s all it would 
prove.” 

“Find the man with the diamonds,” 
Gluck. 

“Just one of them,” said Minturn. 

“Tt might have been given to him,”’ re- 
plied Donovan, with the hint of a smile; 
“or he might have found it.” 

“Sure, we know.” 

“All it would prove is that he had it.”’ 

The stamp fell away shortly after. He 
lifted the envelope from the glass. Upon 
the square that had been covered lay a 
number, as he had promised, plainly written 
in lead pencil, which is not affected by 
water. He held it up for all to see, then 
passed it to Henderson, whose assistant 
meanwhile had freed the ecard file of its 
wrappings. 

“Who sent this, Mr. Henderson? The 
number is 1785.” 

‘*T refuse to take part in such a silly pro- 
ceeding,’ Gluck began, rising to leave. 

‘Sure, you can go,’”’ Minturn told him. 

“Sit down!’’ snapped Donovan. 

““Number 1785 was mailed to Frederick 
Gluck, at the Hotel Porterford,”’ replied 
Henderson. 

“Tt never was. The charge is too silly for 
words. That statement was made in pub- 
lic. I shall see my lawyer at once.” 

Donovan’s voice again became soft and 
colorful. 

“Not at once, I fear.”’ 

“Who will stop me?” 

“T will. I’m not through with you.” 

“Say,” roared Minturn, “how did you 
get that way? Who’s running this party, 
anyhow?” 

“T am, at this present moment. This 
man wrote this note, and he is in possession 
of the De Graaf diamonds.” 

“Prove it!’’ cried Gluck. ‘‘Prove it! 
Where are they? Where do I keep them 
hid?”’ 

“In your display case in the Jewels 
Room.” 

Gluck whirled upon the director in afury. 

“‘Did you break into my show case in my 
absence?”’ 


said 


Cap Bon Ami, on the Gaspé Coast, Jutting Into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
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“No one has broken into it. The case 
has not been opened since you opened it 
yourself.” 

Donovan, in his new soft voice, went on 
calmly: 

“The moment I saw your name on the 
mailing list I knew you were my man. You 
asked me where. I asked myself that same 
question— Where had you hidden the dia- 
monds? Most thieves who have diamonds 
to hide think of beeswax or soap or a square 
of butter, or sometimes they bake them in 
bread. Then I remembered your wax heads 
hung with jewelry. Late last night four of 
us went up to the Jewels Room to see. We 
found them there.”’ 

“You went into that room that I closed?” 
asked Minturn ominously. 

“T forgot to say that your chief was in 
the party.” 

Gluck started for the door. 

“T’m going, and I’d like to see you 
stop me!” 

Donovan’s hand shot from his pocket 
clasping his black pistol. 

“Stick ’em up, Gluck!’’ he commanded 
sharply, at the same time showing his star. 
“Chief’s orders, Minturn. Search that man 
and handcuff him. I hold a warrant for his 
arrest.’””’ He added darkly, as a policeman 
went for the wagon, “By the way, I lost a 
blue diamond last night. I meant to speak 
to the chief about it, but forgot. It’s 
wrapped in an envelope bearing my name. 
Somebody told me you found one.” 

Minturn met his eye, but not very boldly. 

“T may have,”’ he replied at last. 

“Just hand it over,’’ said Donovan, and 
Minturn did. 


The two of them were seated at table for 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich— Donovan 
and Clara Bollman. Her father had re- 
turned to work. The diamonds were not to 
be seized until afternoon. 

“But you told him you hadn’t opened his 
show case,”’ said Clara. “‘How can you be 
so sure?”’ ; 

““T happened to remember the X-ray test 
for broken bones,’’ Donovan replied with a 
little laugh. “‘They’re there. We developed 
the negativesin the building. Aman named 
Jacobs did them.”’ 

“Tn the wax?” 

“In the wax, at the very center of the 
head.” 

“But how could he?’’ 

“False key. He may have sent Joe 
Becket for something, saying he would 
watch the room while Joe was away.” 

“Even so, that does not explain the 
murder.”’ 

“Joe may have returned soon enough to 
catch him.” 

“Then why didn’t he give the alarm?” 

“What he saw might have had no sig- 
nificance just then. Later it might have 
had an overwhelming significance.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Suppose Joe Becket had seen Gluck 
pouring melted paraffin into the cavity of 
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that inverted bust? Where we 
have looked first for the diamond 
“Melted paraffin? But how cod 
“From a vacuum flask.’ 
“Oh, I see!” said Clara. “Hep jy 
diamonds into the cavity and th’. 
them in with liquid paraffin tha\y, 
melted up beforehand.” 
They talked-about other mati 
further questions occurred to } 
again she began about the diamo, 
“The diamonds were taken fin 
that. Then later on, the shot j4 
down from the skylight. re 
opened?” 
“Broun says a pane had ban in 
and then replaced, using | 
He says the putty was still soft.” | 
“But how about the directio 
bullet?” she asked. “‘How abo’ 
The surgeon reported that it ¢ 
have been fired from above.” 
“He reported too much. T 
was a head wound. When Gluck | 
him from above, Joe Becket | 
bent back his head to look. That. 
seem as if the bullet had been ii | 
! 


the same level.” 

“One more question and I'm 
forever. Why did he do it? This \; 
given his money and his time to|s 
wonderful collection of ova | 
should he murder a man for a ¥ 
monds?”’ 

Donovan shook his head at th 
the question. 

“Tf you put it that way. But, 
Gluck had given his money and 
to collecting these treasures? Ho 
know who owns them? They’re le 
name—yes. But, let me tell yo 
thing. When Chief Chandler s 
last night he cried out that he | 
them before, in the Museum of '} 
mitage, in St. Petersburg, years ag) 
were owned then by the Russian 
ment. How did Gluck come by tl 

“Why, -he may have been a | 
ready,’’ she said. . 

“A thief, acting for thieves 
knows?” 

He placed his hand upon his wai), 
removed the tiny packet, unfol| 
wrappings, turned the diamond 4 
therein upon his palm. 

“Tt’s as blue as your eyes,” 
“You are dining with me tonigh } 
woman. Is that understood? Nh} 
father—he’s on duty. Just us tw 
was looking at the diamond, so | 
could not compare the color of 
just then, but had to depend upc) 
ory. “Is that understood?” 

“T shall be glad to,’ she said 

It was then that he addressed [| 
XX in the words with which I ber! 

A good diamond will find its) 
tures,” he said; “but a man has 
for his in the elevator.” 

And because that was unde 
both laughed. 


iii! 


! 
Thsix of them stood, facing the crisis 
bree men and women should. 
“0, no, no!” spluttered the guide. 
“9 no, no!” pleaded the matron. 
Thi the leading man relented. But six 
ic ips left the island by the next boat, 
| joudly pinned on six Americans as 
iveirs of what might have been. 
«J; all over,” the leading man said at 
ve over in New York, in conclusion. 
jqnore gypsies at Ellis Island. The 
rairants are just like us—even that ma- 
4 buldn’t tell us apart! And neither 
ilel, without a good look.” 
‘\ver mind the gypsies,’ said his wife. 
‘himore those immigrants are like us 
‘9 they come in, the quicker they’ll be- 
nefood Americans after they’re in.”’ 
Js,” said the husband dutifully, and 
9 scause he thought so too. 
Sothere you have, in a nutshell, the 
mrant of today. He is still coming. 
¢ eis more nearly like us, even as he 
djthan ever before in our history. And 
t; the most striking change that our 
jration law of 1924 has brought about. 
airst aid to Americanization, its value 
hious. 
ntudying the effects of the first year of 
3 idically new law, we know now to a 
tiaty that our immigrants are better 
sulity than had been thought possible. 
eikeness that makes their American 
inlation easier is only one point. They 
‘liso younger than they used to be. 
e are cleaner and more intelligent. 
e: are more outdoor folk among them; 
ly the same token, they are of better 
yque than those who used to come. We 
jewer peddlers in the lot; more me- 
ics, farmers and servants. The old 
yrtion of five immigrants from the 
and east of Europe to one from the 
{west gave us sweatshop workers or 
6 of passage. The present proportion 
ie from the northwest to only one from 
outheast turns the tables in occupa- 
‘| character and permanence of stay 
us completely as it does in geographi- 
‘igin. 
le effect of the whole is a year of 
hier, more helpful immigration—not 
rhat it should be, but distinctly better 
it used to be. 
the quality of our new immigration is 
rT, So the quantity is smaller. In the 
3 before the war as many as 1,000,000 
d settle among us within a single year. 


ty the yearly number is about 300,- ° 


-that is to say, a rate of about 1000 a 
for each working day in the year. For 
yart, I think that is plenty. 


Fewer and Better 


Ellis Island we know that quality de- 
s in great part upon quantity. If the 
ed quantity goes up, the resulting 
ity goes down. If quantity is kept 
In proper control, the consuls abroad 
hoose better among applicants and the 
igration inspectors at home can ex- 
e them more thoroughly when they 
e. That is what is going on now. The 
ty is good, because the quantity is 
in bounds. 

en as it is, the quantity of foreigners 
we Americans allow to come here to 
with us is, to say the least, consider- 
Nearly 1000 a day—yesterday, today 
omorrow, the year around, every year— 
lumber not to be sneezed at. We are 
generous than any nation on the face 
e earth to which any substantial num- 
f people now desire to emigrate. If 
we become still more generous, there 
be plenty of surplus population in 
ded quarters of the world to rush in 
igh the broader sluiceway to the last 
of thelaw. There are aspirants enough 
y in Italy, Russia and Poland alone to 
le or treble our present quantity of 
gration, once we.say the word. If 
juantity is ever to be changed, it may 
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well be changed downward rather than 
upward. 

One of the strangest echoes of this new 
American policy of controlling the quantity 
as well as the quality of immigration into 
our country is the reiterated approval of it 
by foreign-born Americans who visit Ellis 
Island. 

“We got enough of those people here 
now,’ said an Italian-born American boot- 
black to me the other day. He is a man I 
have known intimately and respected for 
many years. In the war he did his bit 
splendidly. ‘“‘Let ’em wait till we get fixed 
up a little ourselves,’ he added. 

“What do you mean, Tony?” I asked. 

Well, I tell you,” he confided. ‘‘There’s 
my father and mother. They live in Italy, 
in the country, on a hill—ah, it’s beautiful!” 
His brown eyes glistened. ‘‘Now they get 
old, they want to come join me here. And 
I want them to come.” His eyes glistened 
in a different way. 

“Yes—and then?” I encouraged. 

He turned, almost in anger. 

“You know where I live?’’ he demanded. 
“That tenement down below Canal Street. 
No, but you know the kind—yes, you know 
them! Well, you think I take my old 
father and mother to that place? No! I 
wait till I save more money, get better 
place; till we get fewer of those people, 
come in so fast, to fill up all the rooms and 
boost up rents, and’’—he paused—“‘if I 
get that money in time.”’ Then he stopped. 


Voters of the Future 


Last year $70,000,000 that we know of 
was spent in New York City to try to 
lighten the lot of immigrants who must live 
in New York’s suffocating tenements, who 
must live as they do because there are so 
many of them. An American, for many 
generations back, put it another way the 
other day. 

‘“‘T’m convinced,”’ he acknowledged, after 
looking over Ellis Island. “‘A year ago I 
wanted cheap labor—all I could get. Then 
you made that remark about ae 

“About your children?” 

“Yes. Now I say, fewer and better; 
that suits me!” 

I had only suggested, as did many others 
at that time, that the dollars my friend 
hoped to derive from the cheap labor were 
to be earned for his own children; that his 
children would grow up to find themselves 
flanked more heavily than ever by foreigners 
at heart who would nevertheless vote and 
direct our Government as potently as 
though they were really Americans at heart; 
that his children would live their lives under 
a government of the voters, by the voters 
and for the voters. But as to these new 
voters—of what kind would they be, under 
the swamping foreign invasion of our coun- 
try, in time of peace, that was bound to 
take place unless we put through that law 
of ’24? For in five years these myriad 
foreigners would become full-fledged Amer- 
ican citizens, with votes as good as those of 
my friend’s own children, who, forsooth, 
must wait twenty-one years—instead of 
five—for their own franchise. 

“T’ve thought it over,” he said. ‘‘I’ve 
weighed the children’s future against my 
bank account’s present—new idea, that 
was! You bet I’m for my children! And’’— 
he chuckled—‘‘my bank account’s all right 
too.” : 

That idea of interesting ourselves in see- 
ing how well we can build up our country, 
rather than how fast we can build it up, 
has come into stronger play not only here at 
home but in places far beyond our shores. 
In some of those places it has so securely 
taken hold that already there is a sharpen- 
ing of demand for entrance to the United 
States on the part of foreigners who would 
not have thought of such a thing a genera- 
tion ago. America, as a last resort of those 
who could not make a go of it in their own 
countries, was long a familiar bait 
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abroad; and as a lure of desperation the 
new land placed a peculiar and inferior im- 
press upon ‘the immigration that it wel- 
comed. Self-reliant souls held back from 
association with such a living stream of 
misfortune and incompetence. They pre- 
ferred to stick it out at home as a matter of 
self-respect, and they would not come. 

But admission to the United States is 
now known as a different thing. It is be- 
ginning to be understood that we choose 
with more care those whom we allow to 
join us; that we choose not only among 
individuals but also among the different 
parts of the earth from which they come; 
and that we will take so many and no 
more. In other words, our country is no 
longer common property to all who care to 
peck: at it. Admission here is a privilege 
accorded only to those who, we believe, are 
fit to take helpful part in our difficult 
American experiment of self-government 
of a vast concourse of people occupying a 
vast continent. 

And it is sought after—this privilege— 
by those who discern a more self-respecting 
operation in its acquisition than ever they 
could see in the days when we let in every- 
body under the sun just because anybody 
under the sun wanted to come. By our own 
boot straps, almost, in this respect, have 
we lifted the standard of the immigrant. 
They take our country at our own valua- 
tion of it. The lateness and moderation of 
our self-appraisal is surely enough to acquit 
us of any-vaingloriousness. And surely the 
whole thing was simple enough for us to 
see, long before we did! At Ellis Island we 
are seeing it now, every day in the year— 
and it looks good! 

By virtue of the same world-wide ap- 
praisal, we see less than before of the birds 
of passage—those foreigners who came here 
to make what money they could out of us, 
to spend nothing, and then to pack up and 
get out, with a swift kick of contempt be- 
hind by way of a parting paid in full. The 
birds of passage did us no good. We bought 
their bodies for a brief period. We never 
took a tithe of their affections. Insoluble, 
floating elements in our social whirlpool— 
the most insoluble of all the insolubles in 
our so-called melting pot—they formed a 
curious example of the ultimate expense of 
cheap labor. For they made more trouble 
for our police than all the rest of the resident 
aliens put together. And they not only 
deterred Americans from honest labor in 
such company but they also stood with the 
unfortunates and incompetents of free 
immigration as a barrier to every self- 
respecting laboring man abroad who wanted 
to come here, stay here and make his home 
here for the rest of his life. 


Mary From Kildare 


Today the bird of passage is naught but 
a bad dream. At Ellis Island he is a very 
rare bird, indeed. The value of admission 
to America is now such that, once acquired, 
it is kept for life. 

A sidelight on this intention of perma- 
nence that resides in the immigrant of to- 
day shone out for a moment in a recent 
conversation between one of our inspectors 
and a pretty Irish lass, just off the ship and 
under examination. The inspector is an 
excellent American, with near threescore 
and ten of honorable years to his life, but 
with still an echo of his early Irish brogue 
that is faint yet sufficiently definite to coax 
the truth out of any Irish colleen that ever 
came over the sea. 

“Well, Mary,” soliloquized the in- 
spector, as he looked down at his papers, ‘‘I 
see where you’re goin’ to Philadelphia.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“*An’ I suppose you'll have nothin’ to do 
with all them- nice young American lads 
over there.” 

He was still looking down at the desk as 
his casual rumination went on. 

“T might.” 
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Keds smash all records 
for long, hard wear! 


A srurpy athletic-trim 
Keds model. 


Tested on the feet of eorldeinmorts 
athletes— Keds mean a big saving 
for millions of parents 


ORN by the Olympic 
Soccer and Tennis 
Champions, by scores of cham- 
pion basketball teams—by the 
winners of 13 National Tennis 
Championships last year— 
these are some of the recent 
records made by Keds! 


These champion players 
wear Keds because of the 
longer wear and better service 
Keds are built to give. Some 
of them have written us that 
they find Keds outwear two 
and three pairs of other shoes! 

It is just this long-wearing 
quality that makes millions of 
parents today insist on Keds 
whenever they buy vacation 
shoes for the active feet of 
boys and girls. 


Aw attractive Keds model 
—designed for general 
wear as well as for sports. 


(NOTE) 


Keds are made with springy 
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durable canvas uppers strongly 
reinforced—and a special Feltex 
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spiration and keeps the feet 
cool and comfortable. 


An important point 
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name Keds on it. That’s an im- 
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cause no other shoe can give you 
real Keds value and service. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company, 
and are built especially for long 
wear. They come in all the popular 
styles—and at prices ranging from 

If you want the longest wear 


your money can buy always look 
for the name Keds on the shoe. 
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The Keds Hand-book of Sports contains in- 
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free if you address Dept. A-90, 1790 Broad- 
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The inspector did not see the twinkle of 
an Irish eye, nor the faint blush that belied 
the grave response. 

“Ah, you'll soon be gettin’ back to that 
lad in Kildare, I think,” doubted the in- 
spector. 

“No, I’ve come to stay.” 

“And you—eighteen years old and all 
alone now—you’ve come to stay! Tell me 
now, how many may there be in your 
family back in Kildare?” 

“Ten boys and two girls, an’ me father 
and mother.” 

“Well, why didn’t you send one o’ the 
boys on here instead 0’ comin’ all this way 
by yourself—an’ me to get the Traveler’s 
Aid now, an’ go to the trouble o’ gettin’ you 
safe to your aunt in Philadelphia, an’ the 
whole o’ the American Gov’nment lookin’ 
out for y’ all the time an’ a 

For the first time the inspector looked up 
over his glasses, most forbiddingly. But 
Trish knows Irish. 

“Because I’m the one that’ll save the 
money for the rest to come after me,” 
proudly quoth Mary of the emerald mists. 
“Sure, none o’ thim ten boys would be 
savin’ a penny over here, what with sky- 
larkin’ an’ the like o’ that. An’ then where 
would the rest be?”’ 

“Are they all comin’ over, Mary?” 

“Sure, every blessed one o’ thim, one 
after another, as soon as ever I send back 
the money for the next one to start; an’ 
we're goin’ to set up in Philadelphia for the 
rest of our lives.” 

There was the faintest suggestion of a 
far-off twinkle in the eyes of the inspector, 
who had come the same course near seventy 
years ago. 

“All right, Mary, go along now to your 
aunt, an’ be a good girl. Next!” 

And off she tripped for Philadelphia, 
with the weight of ten brothers and all no 
more than a feather on her pioneering 
young shoulders. 

In balancing the ledger of our new law of 
July, 1924, it is not to be supposed that the 
first year’s experience of its resulting immi- 
gration contains only the assets of better 
quality and smaller quantity, with all their 
distinguishing and qualifying attributes. 
There is a deal more to be done before we 
may say that we have established a control 
that is not only sound but smooth as well, 
in that it works with a minimum of hard- 
ship to the immigrant and a maximum of 
benefit to the country. At Ellis Island we 
are in a peculiarly good position to under- 
stand this, for here we handle the immi- 
grants themselves, at first hand and every 
day of our lives. 


Where the Aliens Come From 


It should be noted that we have to do 
only indirectly with the border-crossing 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico. 
Mostly Canadians and Mexicans, they 
present problems of their own. In number 
they constitute nearly half the immigra- 
tion of the present year. Out of the thou- 
sand or so a day that are coming in, nearly 
500 are our continental neighbors jogging 
over the line, free from quota limitation, 
at one point or another from Canada and 
Mexico. Then there is a slight sprinkling 
of arriving aliens from Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, South America, the West Indies and 
other regions outside of Europe. The aliens 
from Asia and Australia usually come in 
through our Pacific ports. The rest come 
in through Ellis Island. The whole scat- 
tered caravan is a slight affair at best. 

Barring these odd handfuls, the immi- 
gration of today comes almost equally, 
half from Canada and Mexico on the one 
hand, and, on the other, half from Europe. 
It is the distant and diverse half from Eu- 
rope that is handled by Ellis Island. A 
shipload of Irish will now and then put into 
Boston, and there will be occasional Euro- 
pean arrivals at other ports; but the bulk 
of the affair converges at the port of Ney 
York. Europe is the other end of the fen 
Ellis Island is our end. \ 

As a matter of fact, there are, all told, 
about 1,000,000 human beings each year, 
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on 5000 ships, whose examination | 
tutes a portion of the duties of t} 
Island field force. About 500,000 ¢ 
are foreign sailors; the other 50 
vides among Americans—whose 
must be verified; alien visito 
and such; and straightaway 
from every corner of the world. 
immigrant and nonimmigrant 
majority come directly from 

As to every mother’s son 0 
there be in the eye of his plight 
mote of hardship to the immig 
slightest beam of injury to 
that speck will loom so large 
the other end of our Ellis. Is: 
that we could not escape seei 
aspects even if we would. O 
small island—one human story 
other, to the end of the skein, to ¢]) 
posts of imagination and beyo 
law is working well or ill, we kno 
at once and emphatically. 


Consular Examination 


One thing is sure beyond peradvey 
and that is that the law works well 
requirement of consular examination { 
immigrant abroad, before the jour y 
begun. It has taken time for our con |s 
get a grip on this new duty that 1} 
suddenly thrust upon them. There 
of course, been mistakes. Consdiaa | 
strive to become immigration expe |, 
most overnight; and in every case th \ 
sul had to do this all alone by hims| 
some corner of the world outside | { 
United States. f | 

But the consular service has mi{ 
peculiarly difficult task with such eon | 
tious ability that the proportion of ar j 
aliens excluded after a board hearj. 
Ellis Island has already been reduce | 
3 or 4 per cent down to 2 per cent. 1; 
a fact that speaks for itself. Thousaj; 
intending immigrants have been spi 
fruitless journey to the United | 


bound to end in rejection here at thi 
and deportation back to the old coi} 
with the accompanying grief and ru 
have so tried us all. Aliens adjudged 
are not now allowed to start. So well! 
the consuls wrought, indeed, that this| 
inution of tragedy has been accomp | 
in the face of a stiffer examination h'| 
the gate than ever we were able to g| 
the hordes that came prior to 1924. 
United States and the immigran 
alike in the benefit. 

When it is remembered also tha 
Secretary of Labor admits on final a 
about half the aliens excluded at 
Island, it will be seen that only on 
of every 100 aliens arriving here is 
pelled to go back. The other ninety 
come in. 

And that is a result obtained withi 
space of asingle year. It is not only 
tinguished credit to the consular sé 
but is also a quiet monument to the 
sight of the senators and congressmen 
so painstakingly put this humane prov 
in an American law. 

With the development of the efforts 
are now under way to provide an Ame 
medical examination of the immigran 
fore he starts, as well as an American 
sular examination, we may expect in ti 
still further reduction in the numb 
those who come here only to be sent | 

In this connection it has been sugg' 
that the examination abroad be made 
and that there be no examination 2 
here at the gate. It is not to be supp 
however, that Congress, which has th 
as to that, will consider throwing our ¢ 
try open to the dangers that must at 
such a course. The immigrant has 
months from the date of the consular 
within which to begin his overseas jou 
to the United States. Within those 
months he may develop any form 0 
sanity, any loathsome and dangerous ¢ 
gious disease known to man—and | 
would beno doctor here at the port tod 
it and save the country from its intru 

(Continued on Page 86) a 
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Will your family be in the 


clutch of cold 


again next winter ? 


INRA if you get a heating man into your house at once 
and have him cover your heater and pipes with 
Johns- Manville Improved Asbestocel. 

Then, next winter, you will get the heat you want where 
‘you want it. Improved Asbestocel is the most efficient low- 
pressure pipe covering per dollar of cost. It literally chases 
heat out of your cellar and into your rooms. It is shiver 
insurance. 

Have it applied now and next winter you won’t be in 
the clutch of cold, and you won’t be in the clutch of the 
coal man either. impegrs Asbestocel means less fuel and 
more heat. by 

It will continue to increase your comfort and save your 
money long after it jas saved its cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE i 292, Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities. FOR CANADA: _ CANADIAN JOHNS- MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Your heating man will 
show you the difference 


—between ordinary pipe covering 
and Improved Asbestocel. 


Air, circulating within the cells of 
ordinary pipe covering, cools off your 
pipe lines and steals your heat. 

In Johns- Manville Improved As- 
bestocel the flutings are closed every 
few. inches so that free circulation 
of air and resulting heat loss is im- 
possible, 


Inexpensive! 


The -cost of Improved Asbestocel 
is small compared to your annual fuel 
bill. Sometimes it pays for itself in 
one heating season. 


‘a 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

Within those four months the immigrant 
may develop any one of the nonphysical 
bars to admission—and there would be no 
immigration inspector here at the port to 
discover it and close the door. These non- 
physical bars are serious, and, one by one, 
over a span of 100 years, they have been 
put in the law for a purpose. They include 
such matters as anarchy, prostitution, 
crime involving moral turpitude, profes- 
sional beggary, white slavery. Oftentimes 
they exist while the consul is doing his own 
preliminary examining, yet they are of 
such a nature that the consul cannot possi- 
bly detect their presence. In some such 
cases, and in many cases of other kinds, it is 
not until the appearance of facts available 
only on this side of the water that the de- 
fect is disclosed—and in that way we catch 
2 considerable number, right here at Ellis 
Island, every day in the year. 

Beyond these considerations, there is the 
certainty that, without inspection on ar- 
rival, there would be a saturnalia of fraud 
and forgery in the transferring and manu- 
facturing of passports and visas that would 
make a nullity of our efforts to protect the 
country from victimization of that kind. It 
is hard enough as it is to cope with the inter- 
national rascality that washes up on our 
shores. To do away altogether with a de- 
cent guarding of our portals would make 
our country the jest of the foreign under- 
world, from Havana to Hong-Kong and 
back. We are just beginning, over late, to 
get a grip on our immigration problem. It 
is no time now to throw it to the winds. 

Of equal importance is the threatened 
subjection of the immigrants themselves 
to fraud and fleecing of every sort. To turn 
these wayfarers loose on shore—strangers 
in a strange land, unprotected by the care 
of our Government—is to invite the most 
merciless trimming that ever fell to the lot 
of innocent travelers. Our immigration 
service exists to help the immigrant as well 
as to safeguard our country. Its hand is 
one of kindness as well as firmness. It 
would be better if every single immigrant 
arriving at the port of New York should 
come to Ellis Island for his examination 
and the protected beginning of his inland 
journey, instead of only the third-class 
immigrants, as is now the case. But to 
turn the clock back, to turn them all loose 
on the water front, to revert to the bull- 
dozing days of old Castle Garden, would 
be to inflict an unexpected punishment 
upon the immigrant that he has done noth- 
ing to deserve. 

If you would know something of what 
I mean, you should see the eare with which, 
at Ellis Island, we protect the arrival of 
every young girl traveling alone—and 
there are thousands of them. 


A Double Service 


When you get your nose away from the 
immigration grindstone for a few minutes— 
if you ever do, in the service—and stand 
off to take a good look at it, you see invari- 
ably two distinct things that seem separate, 
and yet go hand in hand and soon become 
one and the same. One is the protection of 
the country from too much immigration 
and from any immigration at all by the in- 
dividually unfit. The other is the protec- 
tion of the immigrant whom we do wel- 
come, from discomfort, disappointment, 
fleecing and trouble of any sort. They 
seem offhand like conflicting interests. But 
they are not. And the new law has pulled 
them closer together than ever. 

Nowadays the alien who comes here 
honorably, as an immigrant and not as a 
smuggler or trickster, begins the under- 
taking with a visa in his hand, signed, 
sealed and given to him by an American 
consul abroad after a most careful exami- 
nation. Ifheis prone to takea great deal for 
granted, he looks upon the visa as a ticket 
of admission to the United States, no mat- 
ter how often he is warned that the final 
and decisive examination takes place here 
at the port. If he is sufficiently intelligent, 
he realizes that the visa is only a token of 
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consular belief in his fitness. But in either 
event, it is very different from the old days 
when a consular visa meant nothing at all, 
and the immigrant knew full well that it 
would be catch-as-catch-can here at the 
gate. Now he feels that at least half the 
battle is won when he becomes possessed 
of the visa. 

If he is excluded then on this side of the 
ocean, at Ellis Island, after a full and fair 
hearing, he is likely to wonder—assuming 
that there be good faith on his own part— 
what the value of a big red United States 
seal on a piece of paper is anyhow. He 
feels bewildered, sold out. Of course he 
signs his name to an appeal from the ex- 
cluding decision, and then we send his 
appeal on to the Secretary of Labor at 
Washington. Then he waits. 

Right there we can do something for the 
immigrant and at the same time do a great 
deal for ourselves. The law now requires 
that all such appeals be decided by the Sec- 
retary of Labor at Washington. While the 
decision is being made, the-alien is interned 
at Ellis Island, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco or wherever he arrived. It takes time 
to mail papers to Washington from any of 


these points, to put them through a second. 


filmg and recording system upon arrival 
there, to get them back to the point of in- 
ternment. The appeals from every port in 
the country take train to Washington, con- 
verge and collect there, compete with one 
another there for consideration snd de- 
cision. And then they must come all the 
way back again to their various starting 
points. 
Unnecessary Delays 


At no time have the officials in Washing- 
ton enjoyed the advantage of seeing and 
knowing the immigrant himself or herself. 
They must decide on the basis of a piece of 
paper recording what the immigrant said at 
the hearing at the distant port. To make 
the affair more incongruous, it is almost 
always a question of fact, not of law, that 
calls for decision. It is a matter for a jury, 
not a judge; and jurors should see and size 
up the persons involved. They do in every 
other jurisdiction. Capable officials find it 
difficult to do justice on the present basis. 
The very press of business prevents any one 
responsible official from passing personally 
on more than a very few cases, and in those 
few he has only the piece of paper to go by. 

But the element of time is the most im- 
portant. While all this long-distance de- 
liberation is going on, while the papers are 
going to and fro over the railroad tracks 
and through the files, the immigrant is wait- 
ing. There is no privilege of bail or parole. 
He is interned, although he has done no 
wrong, until the final decision comes back. 
It seems as though such internment might 
considerately be reduced to a minimum. 
Yet our present law expands it to a max- 
imum. 

If Congress will act favorably upon the 
suggestion that such appeals be decided at 
the ports instead of at Washington, then 
by one stroke of the pen there will be as 
much accomplished toward the alleviation 
of human suffering in immigration as any 
other single amendment to the law can 
possibly bring about. 

From Ellis Island some 2500 appeals go 
to Washington in a year. If these appeals 
may be decided at Ellis Island instead of at 
Washington, we can do away annually 
with more than 2500 weeks of unnecessary 
human detention at this port alone. For 
the long-distance arrangement results in an 
average of at least a week over and above 
the time necessary to do the same job here 
at the port. As a matter of wise decen- 
tralization that Congress may bring about 
within the sphere of Federal Government 
itself, such a step seems amply justified. 

To dally thus with the liberty of human 
beings who are innocent of wrongdoing is to 
injure not only them but ourselves. Sick- 
ness and death have often ensued during 
the anxious period of delays. Crooks have 
taken advantage of it to dupe relatives 
ashore into paying large sums for supposed 
legal services. But it is also an important 
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consideration that at least one out of every 
two of the immigrant men and women so 
detained will shortly be admitted to the 
United States, to become in time American 
citizens. Is it a savory start for them— 
that unnecessary week of internment at 
the gate? Is it good Americanization? 
First impressions are strong, and Ellis 
Island is to the immigrant a first impression 
of America. 

The technical accompaniments of such a 
transfer of function have already been so 
carefully considered that safe provision for 
each is fully assured. They all melt away 
before the justice of granting liberty—in a 
land conceived in the cause of liberty—to 
those who are entitled to it at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Freedom ashore, in the U. 8. A., or a 
prompt voyage back to the old country! 
One or the other should be decreed at once. 

In other nooks and corners of the present 
maze of immigration statutes and prece- 
dents there are changes to be made that 
will help both the immigrant and the coun- 
try. They stand out the more sharply be- 
cause of the general excellence of the con- 
trolling law of 1924. We still encounter 
some hardship and much fraud in the com- 
plicated exemptions to quota control with 
which the law is studded. The unantici- 
pated hardships that call for remedy, here 
and elsewhere in the law, tell a story of 
human comedy and tragedy that always 
seems just a leap beyond us in the analysis. 
The variety and ingenuity of attempted 
fraud upon us is a sliding, slithering affair 
that is almost equally baffling. 

The struggle will go on. We must so 
mold the law and its administration that it 
will serve as a guard to the country and at 
the same time a pliable instrument of help- 
ful justice to the immigrant who is about to 
become a part of the country. We are not 
there yet. But we have come a long way 
on the road, and it is all work that is worth 
doing. 

Straight Tips 


Of a different kidney is the pocketful of 
changes in the law that we badly need to 
strengthen our work of catching and kick- 
ing out the smugglers. There is no mutu- 
ality of interest here. We are not dealing 
with immigrants honorably hopeful of ad- 
mission. Wearehandlingsneaksandsecond- 
story men who propose to break into our 
nation’s house whether we like it or not— 
and they do break in. Letters like this, 
with real names for the blanks, come here 
every day: 


“POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
“New York City. 

“In the boat of Company to 
have men Spanish, to work of wipe. This 
men to deserter of an steamship, last six 
months, you name is 

“This men have before to make five years, 
but now to violate the law Immigration. 

“Yours very truly, O. K.’’ 


Or like this: 


“Num Street 
“America 

“A bigya der Russia fight all dere in our 
house he say Amicano no godda he says 
Russian Besta Amicano i show him my 
Amicano papers he say no gooda Russia 
better he says he says bulvicki is best he 
no like our Prsident he beat his Amicano 
woman up ever day he no good Amican 
please take out of our house he no good for 
Amicans him nam ——”’ 


These are straight tips. There are plenty 
of smugglers at large in the United States. 
Whether they came on ships as stowaways 
or deserting sailors; or whether they were 
smuggled ashore by rum boats or over the 
border by automobile, they have come in 
great numbers. 

And only a fraction have gone, although 
we deported twice as many this year as we 
did the year before. The problem is still 
with us, after a year of the new aw, as 
acutely as ever. | 

Of course the first thing is to prevent 
the smuggler from getting in. It is hard 
enough with our thousands of miles of land 
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borders. It is even harder alon\, 
sands of miles of coasts. Wedet's, 
catch others. But still others ;;} 
A week or two ago the Ellis Is| 
ing squad, which rakes the inei|j 
for stowaways, became unex] 
saving squad. To pull a stow 
coal bunker sometimes sav 
going is not good undernea 
food is as scarce as air. To fi 
out of the bay when he has 
it is usually a life-saving fea 
occasion the squad did the 
place. It is one thing to search 
a ship. That is usual. It is qu 
thing to save a stowaway who }s 
not overboard, but into the b 
the lowest depths of the shij 
dark where the dank air ov 
poison of bilge and rats and 
The inspector thus tells of the 


“When the vessel arrived at i} 
crew was mustered and a comy 
was instituted. Commencing w: 
peak, we searched the chain | 
castle, lazarets, with no 
first, second and third class 
quarters and the iene 


stowaways or evidences of 
were located. Accompanied 
and the guards, I proceeded to 4 
engine room. The coal bull 
of the boilers produced no 
the plates below the boilers I 
stowaway, an Italian. 
“Leaving and the gua ] 
tinue in this section, an 
stern of the ship through ft] 
We tore up a section of the 
the bilges and discovered food, 
the presence of stowaways. Work 5 
forward on the port side, I say 
and then several other swartl) 
men concealed in the bilges, ar || 
them out, all Portuguese stoway 
had meanwhile uncovered the | 
plates and had brought forth ) 
Portuguese stowaways. While f 
light in and around the bilges Is 
plunge into the bilge water and ( 
to assist me. We hurried to the 
which he had fallen, ripped off 
and pulled him out. In recoverin 
a plate fell upon Inspector —— | 
inflicting a painful but not seric 
which was dressed by the ship’s| 
“This made in all eight stov 
whom seven were found under 
alley plates and in the bilges.” 


To Check the Smuggle 


We need no law for that sort of | 
we do need law to aid us in k| 
those who got in and_are still I) 
task is just as important as tl 
tempted prevention. If a smugt 
that, once in, he is immune, he 
But if he knows that his life here’ 
of a hunted animal, he will think 
fore coming in. + 

For instance, as the law now 
alien who smuggled in more t 
years ago cannot be put out unle 
another ground for deportation be 
of entry without inspection. Th 
of limitation should be me 

t 


Or again, if we catch a sm 
not, in some jurisdictions, — 
prison. We can only give him ¢ 
back to the country whe 
There is little deterrent in that. 
be able to give him a good no 
tence as a curtain raiser to his ¢ 

There are other amendments 
equally necessary if we are to be€ 
cope with the smuggler as we shot 
were well enacted by the House é 
session of Congress, but the 
short that it was impossible 
them in the Senate. There can 
doubt that they will come along 
fore another Congress has 4 
Then, with a needed addition to 
available, we can promise @ 
smuggling gentry that will k 


nsyred it without her opening the en- 
elce. He proffered cards and envelopes 
i@encils to those who had questions to 
sand by the time the hymn was done 

ejone had sent up arequest. And every- 
neat up and looked very keen and eager 
s Ib stopped the music and Mrs. Ilyane 
veured to start the messages. 

‘Tese she delivered in the order in which 
epadience had entered. First come, first 
snd. If she was at a loss for the order of 
redence, Bub indicated it with a stubby 
wenger. Tonight, however, she had no 

-of Bub’s assistance. Old Mr. Carl- 
-the old man was slightly senile—was 
slcas always, that he was being led up a 
away by kindly spirits, and that a stair- 
agoing up meant rising to better, hap- 
iethings. If he had been going down, 
a\—but he wasn’t. Oh,no! Mrs. Ilyane 
ayery reassuring as to that. And aspirit 
42d William wanted to speak to him. 
ithe know anyone in the spirit world 
u2d William? Old Mr. Carlson had a 
of intelligence and said it was his 
i. Of course—his father, a fine-old- 
xleman spirit with a white beard. He 
sed to tell his son how happy he was in 
espirit world, and how many friends he 
aound there; and heparticularly wanted 
) arn against giving money away to false 
iids, people who tried to wheedle him 
if loans. A consciousness of guilt over- 
ad Mr. Carlson’s wrinkles as he listened 
»his. That handsome widow lady in 
tse flat he had a room was always com- 
“to him in tears just before his annuity 
uk was due, and he was always so sorry 
ier, poor thing, she had such financial 
fculties. Latterly the widow’s financial 
Wculties had been such that old Mr. Carl- 
sometimes found himself without the 
i cents which represented Mrs. Ilyane’s 
)2ction, and he had been coming more in- 
cuently. But, of course, there was no 

; Mrs. Ilyane could have known this. 
‘it was a genuine spirit message. 

Irs. Hyane took Mr. Carlson’s sealed 
elope with the question between her two 
* hands, shut her eyes and concen- 
yed. At last she opened her eyes, fixed 
solemnly on Mr. Carlson, and said, 
es, it will be for the best.” 
he picked up Mr. Wessell’s lucky piece 
t, and holding it, gave him the message 
' spirits had brought for him. It ap- 
red that the spirits were particularly 
erous and kindly this evening. They 
red Mr. Wessell fruit and flowers—yes, 
y were Hindu spirits, of a very advanced 
| chemicalized type, to use Mrs. Ilyane’s 
2 cryptic but encouraging phrase, and 
y offered Mr. Wessell fruit and flowers 
abundance—a splendid sign. Perfectly 
sndid! And right above Mr. Wessell’s 
d Mrs. Ilyane could see the figure four, 
ich meant that something nice was going 
1appen to him in four of time—four days, 
r months or four years. Everything 
ked rosy for Mr. Wessell. The answer to 
question was, “We are sure of it.” 
yn and on Mrs. Ilyane went, exuberantly 
ling out stairways, fruit and flowers, 
nds of music, spirits building and de- 
dying walls, Hindus, Indian chiefs, psy- 
¢ powers and all the rest of the regula- 
1 patter. Only to one of the fluffies, who 
| shown a tendency to giggle, was she 
least bit severe. It appeared that 
1eone in the spirit world deprecated the 
ly’s use of bleach and wanted her to let 
hair come back to brown. And the 
wer to the question of the fluffy, who 
| come with another fluffy, was ur- 
tly, “Do not trust him. He is not true 
you,” 
iveryone else in the audience craned 
und to look at the one who was receiv- 


\ 


a message, and watched the expression _ 


the recipient’s face. The message about 
‘bleach created considerable excitement, 
ticularly as the overfair fluffy became 
with fury and then white with fear. 
= remembered how much her mother had 
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SOMETHING GOOD 


(Continued from Page 19) 


disliked bleach. Could it be —— It made 
her afraid to think of it. 

It was now the turn of the two ladies, the 
mother and daughter, newcomers to Mrs. 
Ilyane’s circle. While she had been deliv- 
ering her address, her face in shadow, Mrs. 
Ilyane had studied them carefully, and 
when she spoke it was with caution. It did 
not do to say to gentlefolks, however 
shabby, the things one said to fluffies. Her 
manner and voice softened as she addressed 
the mother. 

“You have seen much trouble,” she be- 
gan. Both mother and daughter nodded 
eagerly. ‘“‘You have suffered bereave- 
ments; dear ones have left you to go to the 
spirit plane. I seem to sense a lot of sick- 
ness. But you have known other sad 
things. There has been a lot of bad in- 
fluences by people who ought ’ve done the 
right thing by you.’”’ More eager nods. 
Mother and daughter exchanged awed 
glances, caught at each other’s hands fur- 
tively. ‘‘The spirits tell me,’”’ went on Mrs. 
Ilyane, ‘“‘something about money—but it’s 
all confused. Yes, it don’t seem to come 
clear. Does it mean anything to you—this 
confusion about money?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!”’ said the mother, in a 
scared little thread of voice; then, trying 
to be courageous—‘‘Do—do the spirits 
say—will we ever get it back?”’ 

Mrs. Ilyane had her lead now. She 
gathered confidence, but proceeded slowly. 

“Tt’s all very confused,” she said, mak- 
ing elementary swimming motions with her 
hands. ‘“‘ Very confused condition, indeed; 
I’ve seldom experienced it so confused. 
Clouds, you know, clouds. And yet— 
there’s a ray of sunshine breaking through, 
clear and bright. And the spirits are 
happy, they’re clapping their hands. Did 
you ever know anyone whose name begins 
with E, or maybe F, who’d passed on into 
the spirit world? There’s someone here 
whose name might be Edward, or Fred— 
or Frank—who wants to speak to you, but 
he’s not sure if he’s welcome.”’ She awaited 
another lead. 

Mother and daughter whispered together 
in trembling excitement. The mother 
could not speak, but the daughter did: 

“Yes, we know who he is, and it’s no 
wonder he’s afraid he isn’t welcome. It’s 
Mr. Fred Peters, one of the trustees that 
invested the money.” 

“Ah, that’s why he looks so sorry and 
sad now. He’s holding out his arms, asking 
you to forgive him. He wants you to know 
that he thought he acted for the best, only 
things are clearer to him now he’s in the 
spirit plane. He’s very sorry, but he 
says —— Oh, he’s growing fainter! What 
is it? Hesays, I hear him far away, sort of 
whispering it, ‘All may yet be well.’ There! 
My! It was an awful strain for me to get 
that. You know, friends, when a spirit’s 
sorry or upset about anything, all their 
feelings act on me with double strength. 
They make me weak’s water. But that’s 
what he said, ‘All may yet be well.’ You 
see, the spirits know so much that’s denied 
to us here in the mundane. There don’t 
seem to be anyone else here for you to- 
night. Oh, yes, your question.” 

She took up the envelope. 

“oS queer,” she said. ‘’S very queer. 
That spirit Fred seems to be coming back. 
He nods his head—he wants to speak. 
Seems ’s if he wants to tell me the answer 
to the question. He’s standing right be- 
hind you, and holding out his arms over 
your heads, like he was pertecting you. 
And he says—he says, ‘Be patient a little 
while longer.’”’ 

“Oh, please, please ask him,” cried the 
mother—‘‘ask him how long. It’s been 
more than fifteen years now and ——”’ 

“°?S no use,” said Mrs. Ilyane, opening 
her eyes. ‘‘He’s gone. That is, he’s gone 
for tonight, and ’s no use trying to bring 
them back once they start to go. Spirits do 
their own way. But, of course, it’s only 
temp’rary. He might be willing to come 


back soon again and say a lot more. You 
know, when they’re not used to coming 
back to communicate with the mundane, 
they find it hard at first, sometimes.’ 

She picked up Miss Rosy Greet’s car- 
nelian ring and turned her attention to that 
lady, who was impatiently awaiting her 
turn. Some of the earlier comers began to 
slip out, and the mother and daughter, see- 
ing this, rose and went away also. They 
wanted to talk about it; they were agi- 
tated and amazed and not a little elated. 

“T don’t care what Cousin Drina says, 
she’s a very wonderful woman, and I don’t 
consider the dollar wasted at all.” It was 
the mother who spoke. ‘“‘Emmy, do you 
really believe—do you—do you think it 
could ’ve been Mr. Fred Peters? He was 
the one urged your pa to invest in all those 
foreign things—he and your Uncle Will; 
they said there was millions in it.’’ 

Emmy Andrews tried to be calm, but she, 
too, was bitten with the excitement of it. 

““T don’t know, mother; I never did be- 
lieve in the dead coming back; but if their 
consciences hurt them, I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t. I wish father had come, though. 
Seems as if he ought to have something to 
say to us, more than Mr. Fred Peters.” 

“Tknow. I thought of that. But maybe 
he’s in one of the farther-on heavens she 
told about and don’t come back so easily. 
Emmy, you know, I honestly felt as if I 
could see Fred Peters standing behind us 
there. You know how kind of fat and 
pudgy and red-faced he was.” 

“T don’t remember him so well. But 
wasn’t it strange, mother, that she should 
have hit on him right away, so? And then 
the answer to the question. I’m glad we 
had the question all written out and sealed 
up, like Mrs. Tennison told us to, for if 
we'd ’ve written it there as some of them 
did, I’d ’ve suspected something.” 

“Oh, Emmy, if we could only get that 
money back—even a little of it! You could 
stop slaving in that office.” . 

“‘T don’t slave. It’s areal good job. I was 
lucky to get it.” 

Not for worlds would Emmy Andrews 
have admitted to her mother the weight 
that office was on her soul and spirit, and so 
well and bravely did she lie that her mother 
never suspected the truth. 

“T know; but you work too hard. I want 
you to have fun like other girls, pretty 
dresses and an apartment where we could see 
the river. Then we could entertain.” 

“T don’t know who we’d entertain.” 

“‘There’s ever so many people at the 
church I’d like to ask in; and if we had a 
place where Cousin Drina didn’t have to be 
right on top of us every minute—not that 
I begrudge taking care of her; you know it, 
Emmy—why, you’d be able to have young 
men callers, as you should.” 

Mrs. Andrews’ voice was gloating and re- 
sentful at once, impossible as such a combi- 
nation may seem. The vision of Emmy en- 
tertaining beaus was ever present to her 
mind. 

“Mother, that’s absurd,’ said Emmy 
honestly. ‘I’ve never had a young man 
want to call on me, and you know it—and 
I’m twenty-six.” 

““You’d have had them if we didn’t have 
to live the way we do. It all comes back to 
the money. Oh, why, why was your father 
so foolish as to trust Fred Peters and your 
Uncle Will? I go just about wild when I 
think of it.’’ 

“Mother, Uncle Will’s spirit didn’t ap- 
pear tonight,”’ said Emmy thoughtfully. 

“How could it? Very likely he’s not 
dead. I haven’t seen or heard of him in 
years, but I’ve never heard he was dead. 
Not that I’d care. Good-for-nothing scamp, 
always up to some deviltry or other.” 

There was so much indignation in her 
gentle mother’s gentle manner that Emmy 
could not forbear a little chuckle. 

“Tf he is dead, then he’d ’ve had to come 
from somewhere not like the heaven Mrs. 
Ilyane talked about, I reckon.”’ 
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“Hush, Emmy—don’t say such things. 
He’s not dead, I’m certain of that. Emmy,” 
she went on hesitatingly, ‘“‘what say we go 
again sometime real soon?—to Mrs. II- 
yane’s, I mean. Oh, I wish I had the five 
dollars for a private talk with her! Then 
we'd find out something.” 

They had gone three blocks and come to 
the door of an old-fashioned walk-up apart- 
ment house. Once it had contained fairly 
comfortable flats; long and attenuated, to 
be sure, but not bad, even so. Under the 
stress of the housing situation the landlord 
had decided to cut each flat in two, charg- 
ing the same rent for the half as he formerly 
had for the whole—five dollars less for the 
back flats, five dollars more for those in 
front—thus doubling his income. The An- 
drewses had taken one of the back flats, 
three tiny rooms and a bath, with an out- 
look on fire escapes and brick walls and the 
minimum of fresh air or light. They could 
have done pretty well, nevertheless, had it 
not been for Cousin Drina, the old relative 
who had no home, no one to care for her 
save Emmy and her mother. 

Cousin Drina was not one of the silvery- 
haired old dears of fiction, who sit by the 
fire and gently distill wisdom and kindness. 
She was a bad-tempered, unhappy, sharp- 
tongued creature with a genius for finding 
out the sensitive spots of others and apply- 
ing the cayenne of her speech to these 
spots. Emmy and her mother escaped from 
her as much as they could, and for the rest 
dealt with her as she most certainly did 
not deserve—with charitable goodness and 
long-suffering patience. When she goaded 
them insufferably, they went out for a walk, 
or to the cheapest of the movies; and this 
evening a chance talk across the dumb- 
waiter with Mrs. Tennison, their neighbor, 
had decided them to go and hear Mrs. Il- 
yane and ask the great question that had 


’ darkened and warped their lives— Would 


they ever get back any of the money? 

When Emmy was a little girl her father 
had died, and his trustees had invested his 
life insurance and the sum for which the 
house sold “‘in foreign lands, somewhere’ — 
which was the phrase Mrs. Andrews used 
to describe the venture. For some years 
there had been an income, and Mrs. An- 
drews had managed on it; then Will An- 
drews disappeared and later Mr. Peters 
died, and there was no money at all for 
Emmy and her mother. 

Buoyed up by the courage of ignorance, 
they had come to the city, and for two bit- 
ter years Mrs. Andrews toiled as a drudge 
manager of a rooming house, while Emmy 
studied at business college and helped her 
mother nights and mornings. Emmy’s first 
job was coincident with her mother’s break- 
down, and thereafter they had lived on 
Emmy’s earnings. They sold Mr. Andrews’ 
gold watch and chain and brought up their 
furniture from Monraylia, the little home 
town in West Virginia, and took an apart- 
ment. They learned everything there is to 
know about economical living, but some- 
how it did not make them mean and hard. 
Then came Cousin Drina—it was either 
taking her or letting her go to the poor- 


house, and they could not do that. They ° 
reduced their food budget to the vanishing «° 


point for a month to send her the price of a 
ticket, they welcomed her, they shared 
everything they had with her. 
tried them to the depths of their gentle 
souls. Only the mirage of the Andrews 
money ‘‘in foreign lands” upheld them. 
And to Emmy that mirage had worn very, 
very thin. Their lives were narrow, Ccir- 
cumscribed by their poverty and timidity. 
They knew almost nothing of the city or 
the world outside save their own meager 
daily round. 

But something very sweet and childlike 
in Emmy, something which was fostered 
by her constant association with her mother, 
kept her from despair. Oh, how she hated 
her work! Her boss, as he liked to be called, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Some Prominent 
Users of 
U.S. Bus-Truck Tires 


Columbus Light and Power Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Connecticut Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
White Stage Line 
Tampa, Fla. 


Pacific Electric Railways Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los Angeles Motor Bus Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Detroit Street Railways 
Detroit, Mich. 


Greeley Sight-Seeing Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Utah Parks Co. 
Zion Park, Cedar City 
Utah 


United States Bus-Truck Tires 
are Good Tires 


Taking Responsibility for the Invisible 
Track of the Modern Motor Bus 


O astounding has been the devel- 
opment of modern motor-bus 
transportation, that millions of 
Americans have been fairly swept in- 
toits luxury, safety and convenience. 


Not having to follow a rigid track, 
these great vehicles are able to bring 
their service to the very doors of 
their passengers. 

Credit for this trackless flexibility 
with its comfort and safety is in a 
large measure due to the makers of 
the pneumatic tires on which the 
buses run. 

When U. S. Rubber Company engi- 


neers saw this era of bus transportation 
coming, they set to work to build a tire 
specifically designed for bus service. 


The U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tire 
was the first pneumatic tire definitely 
built for buses—the first to carry the word 


“Bus” on the tire. 


With the advantage of such a flying 
start, it is no wonder that this tire is rec- 
ognized by bus operators as the ideal tire 
for their particular needs. 


U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires are 
built of Latex-treated Web Cord, a pat- 
ented construction developed and owned 
by the makers of United States Tires. 


Web Cord is the only cord construction 
in which the individual cords are webbed 
together with pure rubber latex without 
eross-tie threads. 

This gives a very smooth, strong, flex- 
ible construction, minimizing the effect 
of internal friction when the tire is flex- 
ing under load. 


The tread is built of Sprayed Rubber, 
the purest rubber known, another pat- 
ented United States Rubber discovery. 

You can be sure of safe, dependable 
service when you see the famous Royal 
Cord White Stripe on the tires of the 
buses you use. 


United States Rubber Company 


The United States Rubber Company, in order to keep 
pace with the latest developments in the bus field and 
discharge its obligation to bus operators and the public, 
maintains a crew of tire experts in every part of the 
country who are making a day-to-day study of bus 
operations. The results of this study are being utilized 
to keep the Company’s bus tire development up-to- 
date, and to assist bus operators in getting the most 
efficient service from their tire equipment. 


This fleet of buses operated by the Trifer-Oity Bus 
Line of St. Louis, Mo., is completely equipped 
with U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires. 


August 15,9» 
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“You went big tonight, Minnie,’”’ he said 
brightly. “I near about forgot to play, lis- 
tening to your main spiel. Good house?” 

“No, not so good,” said Mrs. Ilyane, ty- 
ing a kitchen apron over her gray robe. 
“How much was it, Bub?” 

“Six-fifty,” said Bub. ‘“‘Here it is.”’ He 
gave a well-managed start of surprise. ‘““By 
cripes, one of the boobs stuck me with a bad 
fifty-cent piece! Whad d’ ye know!” 

Mrs. Ilyane took the money and looked 
ruefully at the bad coin. 

“And we wanting every cent we can get! 
Bub, why in time didn’t you look closer?” 

“That’s right, blame me. I’m the goat. 
I can’t do everything, can I? I got to an- 
swer the phone and run the phonograph 
and be on the door and see who comes in 
first and—and Yat 

“Yes, you’re worked to death,” said his 
stepmother sarcastically. ‘I wisht I was 
sure you didn’t have that plugged piece in 
your pocket all the time, and changed it on 
me a-purpose.”’ 

He made loud outery of injured inno- 
cence. 

“Oh, can it, Bub!” said Mr. Fridlman at 
last. ‘“‘Let’s eat, Min. I brought a loaf of 
rye bread and a couple Bermuda onions.”’ 

“T got some sardines,” said Mrs. Ilyane 
hospitably. ‘‘And I’ll make a pot of coffee. 
Get the can opener, Bub, and do some- 
thing.” 

They became more cheerful as they ate. 
Even Bub, confident that he had got away 
with his trick about the money, turned 
smiling and amiable. Mr. Fridlman was 
always so. 

“Anybody new tonight, Min—I mean, 
promising?’”’ 

“No, not a soul’”—Mrs. Ilyane spoke 
with her mouth full—‘“‘ unless it was the two 
little ladies. Nice little folks, seen better 
days, but up against it now. I don’t believe 
they could scrape together enough for a 
private séance. O’ course, now and then 
some one of these fellas and girls that comes 
in together comes back sep’rit, but not so 
often. Young people nowadays is light- 
minded; they’d rather see a fillum than 
come to something that’s uplifting and in- 
spiring. Ever since that movie house on 
the Avenue opened up, my business has 
been on thefritz. Wherenext month’srent’s 
coming from I do not know. . . . How’s 
tricks with you, Ignace?”’ 

Ignace smiled. 

“‘Couldn’t be worse. Everything I touch 
isa flop. If anybody’d show me a ten spot 
I’d ery like a child. But you know me, 
Minnie. I keep my nerve and trail along, 
and something always turns up before uncle 
gets my benny.” 

“Ain’t itso! All the same, you’re smart. 
You got lines out in lotsa places. As fer me 
I got my perfession, and I got nothin’ else, 
except Bub here, and he’s more of a handi- 
cap than a help.” 

“T wisht you could find something to 
pick on besides me. If you had to hire 
somebody to do what I do, you’d sing a dif- 
ferent tune.’’ Bub was resentful. 

“Not if I had to feed him, I wouldn’t. 
Bub, you was born with holler legs, and I 
know it. Well, now I nearly forgot. You 
scout round the neighborhood groceries to- 
morrow morning—the cheapest ones—and 
see if you can’t see one of the two little dames 
who was here tonight, and watch her go 
home, and find out all you can about her. 
They might be back—you can’t tell. I’ve 
got an idea you'll see’em round at Lucher’s 
Cash Market, and you got to go round there 
anyway for me, so keep your eyes peeled. 
It never pays to neglect chances.” 

“Min, you pulled a wise one there,”’ said 
Mr. Fridlman admiringly. 

“Well, you know—folks that have once 
had money most always have some rich 
relatives or friends to fall back on, and you 
never can tell what might come your way 
out of it.’”’ 

“Oh, they had money, did they?” 

“Yeah. Old stuff; some fella invested it 
for ’em and it all went flooey. Just by luck 
I hit on his first name, and the old lady 
give me the rest of it. Isaid ‘Fred or Frank’ 
because I’d kinda overworked John and 
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William this evening, and sure enough, 
Fred it was.” 

“That was your spirit guide,” said Mr. 
Fridlman facetiously. 

Mrs. Ilyane laughed. 

“Sure it was. And he told me the old 
lady had seen better days, too, and lotsa 
trouble, not her own fault. I’d get myself a 
new spirit guide if he couldn’t see as much 
as that when it’s written all over ’em. 
Honest, I don’t know what to think of folks 
sometimes, they’re so simpy. Women come 
in here all wrapped up in crépe veils, and I 
say, ‘ You’ve suffered the loss of a dear one,’ 
and they think the spirits told me. Ain’t it 
the limit?” 

Mr. Fridlman rose and prepared to go. 

“T must be pushing it. Let me know if 
something good turns up, Minnie, and I’ll 
do the same by you. I’ll be round some 
evening soon again.”’ 

“You’re always welcome,”’ said Mrs. II- 
yane. 

Bub had slouched upstairs. Mrs. Ilyane, 
yawning loudly, took off her shoes, hid her 
six dollars in the toe of one of them, crawled 
out of her dingy clothes and into a dingy 
nightgown, and prepared for slumber. Her 
dreams were charmed by no golden visions. 
She slept heavily and snored like a trumpet 
blast. 


Of all the persons concerned in these two 
groups, Emmy Andrews was the first to 
awake in the morning, and to begin the 
routine of another day. She bathed and 
dressed silently and quickly; she folded her 
bed covers and stowed them away and put 
the striped chenille piece over the couch, 
thus restoring it to its daytime status. She 
was drawing up the dumb-waiter for their 
morning pint of Grade B when her mother 
appeared. 

“T overslept,’’ explained Mrs. Andrews. 
“Here, child, you set the table and I’ll get 
the coffee and toast.’’ She kissed her daugh- 
ter affectionately. “I feel all chirked up 
this morning. You know why. And I’m 
going to write that letter today sure’s fate. 
Oh, Emmy, I do wish—I do wish I could 
go over and see that woman privately! 
But five dollars oe 

No, she and Emmy both knew that five 
dollars ought not by any means to be thus 
expended. And they must hurry. If Emmy 
should be late at the office, Mr. Pruitt 
would be terrible. She never had been 
late, but she had heard him talk to other 
tardy members of the office force. 

Cousin Drina was up, also, and waiting 
for her breakfast. Her piece of toast had to 
be soaked in hot milk, and buttered, and 
she had the top of the pint in her coffee. 
She was not in a favorable humor this 
morning, and commented sourly as Emmy 
hurried the dishes on the table. 

“‘T didn’t get much sleep last night, you 
two traipsing in, and sh-sh-sh-ing for a 
couple of hours before you went to bed,” 
she said grumpily. 

There was no use arguing with her, and 
Emmy changed the subject. 

“They say Mr. Jay himself’s going to 
take hold in the office. He’s been out West 
for his health so long. But they say he’s 
real well now.” 

“That'll be nice!’’ mocked Cousin Drina. 
“Widower, isn’t he? Maybe if you try you 
could get him. When I was a girl I had a 
dozen, and I could have taken my pick when 
I got married. But you’re so quiet—men 
like a woman with a little snap to her. 
You’re a regular little old maid.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Emmy. “I don’t 
mind, though, Cousin Drina. As long as I 
can keep my health and strength and can 
hold my job, nothing matters much.” 

“Well, your mother didn’t have any luck 
in her marriage,’’ said Cousin Drina; ‘“‘so 
you’re just as well off as you are compared 
with her. Gid Andrews didn’t show much 
foresight the way he left his money, I must 
say.” 

Mother and daughter exchanged amazed 
looks. How did it happen that Cousin 
Drina should bring up this topic, so pat 
with their own thoughts, their excursion of 
the night before? They were silent, more 
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than ever sure that they were in the hands 
of a vague unseen power. 

“Everybody always called Will Andrews 
the black sheep, but I don’t see that he did 
any worse than Gid, come right down to it.” 

Emmy drained her coffee cup and ran 
for her hat. Her mother followed her to the 
door and they kissed again. Two waifs, 
clinging together, the one secure thing in 
their lives was their love for each other. 
Emmy gave her mother a soft pinch on the 
arm to remind her to write the letter and 
Mrs. Andrews nodded significantly. 

Emmy joined the Subway crush, and 
reached her office in time to have her own 
and Mr. Pruitt’s desks open and dusted 
and the morning mail ready for him before 
nine o’clock. Mr. Pruitt dwelt in a clear 
glass-inclosed cubicle at the head of the 
floor, where he could have everyone under 
his eyes. Another cubicle, but with walls 
of wood and translucent glass, was Mr. 
Jay’s office. The door was open, and Emmy 
wondered as she worked whether he would 
come in today. She had no intimates in 
the office and was too timid to ask many 
questions. The fact that she was Mr. 
Pruitt’s secretary kept the others afraid of 
her—they were afraid she might spy on 
them. 

Emmy was still excited this morning. 
Last night—the letter her mother was going 
to write, the ghost of Mr. Fred Peters, the 
coming of Mr. Jay—it seemed as though 
her life, so colorless, so dreary, was taking 
on all sorts of bright responsibilities. She 
sat clicking away at her typewriter in her 
neat little old blue dress, with neat paper 
cuffs adjusted on her slender wrists, her 
neat white collar edged with her mother’s 
tatting round her neat round little throat, 
her hair neat and shining and plain—a per- 
fect picture of what a secretary should be. 
But usually she was too pale. Today a 
little color bloomed in her cheeks like a 
timid rose. And her eyes, usually so quiet, 
shone and sparkled with nebulous hopes and 
anticipations. She looked quite pretty and 
much younger. 

Mr. Pruitt came banging in, dashed off 
his coat and hat, kicked the wastebasket 
and subsided in a great rustling and rum- 
pling and flinging about of the letters she 
had laid out for his inspection. He never 
said good morning; but today he looked 
uncommonly cross. Emmy felt sure that 
it was Mr. Jay’s coming that annoyed him. 
He had been the sole power for so long, 
with so few obligations laid on him save to 
produce dividends, that the prospect of 
Mr. Jay’s constant presence and possible 
interference rubbed him raw. 

He was in the midst of barking and snarl- 
ing his dictation at Emmy when there was 
a stir at the end of the office, and he broke 
off a sentence in the middle and hurried 
down the room to meet an oldish man who 
had just entered. Mr. Pruitt put on an 
effusive welcoming manner, shook hands 
and escorted the newcomer ostentatiously 
through the working foree—who did not 
stop working for a second while he was in 
their midst, but who nevertheless were 
acutely aware of all that was going on— 
right down into Mr. Jay’s office, and shut 
the door behind them both. Emmy stole a 
glance at this progress through the glass 
partition. This must be Mr. Jay, the owner 
of the business, who for so many years had 
been out West with poor health. He looked 
rather sickly still, thought Emmy, beside 
Mr. Pruitt’s beef and floridity. She didn’t 
dare take a good hard stare at him, as she 
would have liked, for fear of Mr. Pruitt. 
Along with everything else, Mr. Pruitt had 
as many eyes as Argus, and was particularly 
keen to detect what he called ‘‘ wasting 
time gawping round.” 

Presently he came out, stamped into his 
own office and ordered Emmy curtly, “Go 
on in there—he wants to writesome letters.” 

The flower in Emmy’s cheek bloomed 
more brightly. Life became more and more 
surprising! She managed to take her note- 
book and pencil and go to Mr. Jay’s door. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Jay, in response to 
her tap. “Oh, you’re Mr. Pruitt’s secre- 
tary?” 
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“Yes, sir,’ said Emmy, feeling like a 
seared little girl. 

“He very kindly said you’d take my let- 
ters until I got a secretary of my own. Now 
if you'll just sit down, please, Miss— 
Miss —— 

i , Miss Andrews.” 

— Miss Andrews, thank you. Tell me 
if I go too fast for you, won’t you?” 

Too fast for her, after Mr. Pruitt’s whirl- 
wind shouts! Emmy would have smiled 
had she dared. But wasn’t he a nice man, 
with his “‘please’’ and his “thank you’’? 
And so quiet-spoken. A gentleman. He dic- 
tated very slowly, with pauses for thought 
between sentences, and during these inter- 
vals he turned away from her and looked 
out of the window. This gave her a chance 
to see that he must be nearly fifty years old, 
that his face was plain, his expression 
kindly. Not a remarkable person in any 
way, but nice. 

When he had done three letters, he asked 
her, ‘““‘When can you find time to write 
these? I don’t want to interfere with Mr. 
Pruitt’s regular work, you know.” 

“T’ll do them right away,’ promised 
Emmy. “These aren’t anything.” 

She knew very well that if there was more 
of Mr. Pruitt’s work than she could manage 
in the regular working hours, she would 
have to stay overtime. She had done it so 
often it was a commonplace, although there 
was no extra pay for overtime work. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Jay again; then— 
‘Have you been here long, Miss Andrews?” 

“Three years,’ said Emmy. 

“Then you came just after I had to leave. 
You’ll have to help me get in the swing of 
the business again. I haven’t bothered 
with much but the balance sheets. Out in 
Colorado I did a little in the real estate 
way these last two years, but it was more 
to have something to occupy my mind and 
keep me outdoors than a real business. I’m 
glad to be back, I can tell you.” 

Emmy’s cheeks glowed with the pleasure 
of receiving this confidence. 

“We're glad to have you back, and real 
glad you’re well,’ she said softly, as she 
went out. 

She made haste to type the letters in her 
very best style, which was excellent. And 
when she added, at the bottom of each, the 
inscription RLJ/EA she tingled with the 
felicity of it, very much as the mouse must 
have tingled when he had gnawed the last 
strand to release the lion. She didn’t even 
mind Mr. Pruitt’s browbeatings as much as 
usual. To tell the truth, they were some- 
what subdued. He knew very well that his 
customary outbursts would not be approved 
by his employer. So for the most part he 
confined himself to dark frowns and men- 
acing looks, but kept his voice down and 
soft-pedaled his choice of invective. 

She felt the awful homeward rush in the 
Subway less than usual, she had so much to 
tell her mother. A day like today made a 
feast of narrative. It was a relief that she 
would not have to lie about Mr. Jay as she 
was obliged to do about Mr. Pruitt. To 
Emmy’s mother, Mr. Pruitt was pictured 
as a stern, reserved man, but not as a dom- 
ineering tyrant. Since she could not speak 
of him as he was, Emmy said very little 
about him, having small faith in her powers 
of dissimulation. But Mr. Jay—why, she 
could talk about him all evening and not 
keep back a thing! A nice man! What a 
nice man! 

When she did at last get home she found 
her mother in high spirits, making corn- 
meal mush for their supper. It was astaple 
of the Andrews meal, corn-meal mush. So 
cheap, so sustaining. Just add a few raisins 
or prunes and a little butter, and you have 
a perfect meal. Luckily Cousin Drina liked 
it too. Emmy went out in the kitchen, 
where her mother was stirring the mush 
pot, and Mrs. Andrews slipped a hand into 
her pocket and passed her a letter77 the 
letter. 

“See if you think I’ve said enough,’ she 
breathed. 

So Emmy went into the bathroom, and 
before she washed her face she read the 
letter. It was short. It merely set forth 


~ to their household. This sum ref 


wishes to some of her old friend » 
timated, rather than stated, that({\, 
well with herself and Emmy—fo; }. 
hold one’s head up—and ended}; 
was very truly, Jane Andrews 
very good letter, Emmy 
could suggest no improvemen 
it away in her hand bag. 
mother would get a stamp 
store and mail it tonight w 
out to take their evening wall 

Which was exactly what tf) 
the letter was mailed, their 
sciously led them past the } 
Mrs. Ilyane held her meeting 
see the bright light around 
blinds, and hear the phonogra 

“‘T wish we could go again 
spend another whole dollar so 
Mrs. Andrews wistfully. 

“We might'go next week 
Emmy, longing to indulge h 

“Don’t you go cutting do 
lunches. You don’t eat en 
canary bird as it is.’ 

“But, mother, I don’t na 
lunch, because I have a good hear 
fast and a good supper when I 
Most of the girls in the office 
a thing but a cup of coffee. } 
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and sometimes fried mush—a 
sustaining meal. Besides, if I eat) 
in the middle of the day, I feel 
logy in the afternoon.” a: 
‘* All the same, you eat your lu 
know, this has made me all twiti) 
nerves. Half the time when Cou! 
was talking today I answered he 
dom. Think of Fred Peters’ | 
back to tell me to be patient tt 
If only your father had come too! 
you know, I was thinking 
‘“Now what?” % 
“T was thinking’’—she was almi| 
of her thought—“you see, it | 
make any difference when 1 
money—how if I went to the savi 
and took five dollars and — 
private talk with the lady, a 
private talk, and got her to 
more 
The Andrewses had a amalll 
savings bank—money that theygh 
nickel by nickel from their meager 
the days before they added Cous 


a sort of desperation last-resort fu 
used in case of severe illness or dea 
ing less. That her mother shot 
proposed to subtract anything 
showed Emmy how high her 
raised. Perhaps if Emmy ha 
through her own stirring day 
have advised caution. And 1 
she had thoroughly believed Mrs. 1 

‘Go ahead and do it, mother,” 
“ My soul, why not? Tisn’t as ify 
scrimp and pinch and save ever 
and ’tisn’t as if we ran to the Db 
drew out money every, day or 80. 
reckless just this once.’ 

“But, Emmy child, ’tisn’t ie 
It’s just—to find out! Oh, my, if1 
woman’s power, how happy I'd! 
wonder is to me that she doesn’ 
more; but there, she looked | 4 
hearted. I dare say she likes to b 
folks more than rich ones who can 
better. I know I would if I could 
she does. Emmy, when we get tha 
I’m going to do a lot of nice things 
people, just remembering theme 
we were poor ourselves.” ia 

“Yes, let’s.’ Emmy fe 
heartedly in the dream. 

‘And you cari give up working 

Emmy made unexpected demui 

“T don’t know as I want « 
Mr, Jay’s back.” 

“Well, I want you to. Emm 
the night the savings bank k 
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tay we go right around there and 
te five dollars? I got the book in 
ba. Then I could go see her in the 
;. Cousin Drina wouldn’t know but 
taln a little longer to do my market- 
yarig is contagious. With one accord, 
vajand her mother turned into the 
« genue where, a few blocks down, the 
ran of their treasure reared his steel 
_ gmite walls. It gave them a pleasing 
ingof importance to enter the wide 
vs,0 tread marble beneath their feet, 
spk to obliging young men behind 
ngerilles, to fill out forms and to wait 
s ushioned bench until their names 
e illed. There was such an atmos- 
yef money and ease that they uncon- 
f accepted it as an omen of good 
uw. They saw people coming up to 
; i teller’s window and handing 
mjessive sums, bills, currency, checks. 
Wil be doing it, too, before long,’’ 
Irs. Andrews proudly. 

Ya feel like a million dollars, don’t 
other?” teased Emmy. 

T‘ouldn’t be surprised if there was a 
nie than a million coming right along,”’ 
mined Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘Anyway, I’ll 
gomnow.” 


‘me could have been more surprised 
» (rs. Ilyane when her shabby little 
7’ two nights before appeared to de- 
private séance. But she rose gal- 
to the occasion. She got off her 
mig wrapper, dried her hands—she 
ye potatoes for lunch—and flung 
h| impressive- gray robe. Meanwhile 
{Andrews waited impatiently in the 
tg room. It was strange there in the 
mg, the cool light giving it an eerie 
ess and emptiness. But Mrs. An- 
vfingered the five-dollar bill and fixed 
lind on the multitude of things she 
4d to find out. 
is is certainly queer,” beamed Mrs. 
}, entering, ‘for you been in my mind 
‘nee you was here the other evening.” 
hcame very impressive. “I got a mes- 
‘or you. The spirits haven’t given me 
jute’s peace, I do assure you; and if 
sown where to find you I’d ’ve sent for 
really would. It all comes like it was 
istined—you know, I had an appoint- 
this morning with as’ciety lady whose 
have been stolen, and she called me 
st the minute before you come to tell 
er little girl had measles and ghe 
n’t be able to get here. And then you 
the bell. Now sit in front of me— 
” She placed her visitor with her face 
» light and sat down before her. 
ito the silence a minute, please—into 
lence! Something is telling me your 
— your name—I see the letter A, very 
over your head. Andreson—An- 
—Andrews—there, the spirits are 
sd! I know I am right. Your name 
be Mrs. Andrews.” 
s. Andrews, naturally unaware of 
| investigations following her appear- 
ut the meeting, was sincerely awed. 
€s, my name is Andrews,”’ she cried 
lly. “Oh, you’re simply marvelous!” 
’S not me, it’s my spirit guide,” said 
Ilyane modestly. ‘‘Now—you’ve 
about the money, the money that is 
fou and which somebody got away 
you wrongfully.” 
es, that’s it—the money Mr. Fred 
sand my brother-in-law Will Andrews 
ed in foreign lands after Mr. Andrews 
Oh, Mrs. Ilyane, hadn’t I better tell 
he whole story and then you let me 
what the spirits think about it? I’m 
lous to find out if Gideon—that’s my 
ind, Mr. Andrews—approves of my 
ig to the lawyer, and everything.” 
/hy, that’s who the spirit is then that’s 
sestering me the most! I could get G of 
me, but it wasn’t George and it wasn’t 
It’s difficult for him to communi- 
-you know, the higher they go in the 
plane, the longer it takes them to come 
He must ’ve been a very good man, 
’s high, high up in the spirit world.” 
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Her sympathy broke down the last of 
Mrs. Andrews’ barriers. 

“He was, indeed he was! And if he 
knew what Emmy and I have gone through 
since his death ——” 

“Go on and tell me all about it,” said 
Mrs. Ilyane, almost tenderly. This was 
going to be good. 

Mrs. Andrews needed no further invita- 
tion. Like most human beings, she enjoyed 
more than anything in the world talking of 
herself and her own affairs, especially to an- 
other woman of her own age, yet with no 
claim on her. Mrs. Ilyane’s prestige as a 
confidante increased the charm of the op- 
portunity. She opened her mouth, andina 
long consecutive stream of words, omitting 
no slightest detail, she explained the An- 
drews family, its ramifications, its pecul- 
iarities, its acts and their possible motives, 
its physical peculiarities, its fat years and 
its present lean ones from A to Z and from 
alpha to omega. And Mrs, Ilyane listened 
with an attention that was truly flattering. 
Some little points she asked questions 
about—for instance, what were the in- 
vestments exactly that Mr. Peters and Will 
Andrews had made? But Mrs. Andrews 
didn’t know. ‘Foreign lands’”’ was all she 
ever got out of it. 

“Bonds, maybe,’ hazarded Mrs. Ilyane. 

“No, I don’t think so. People cut cou- 
pons off bonds, don’t they? I never saw 
any coupons,” said Mrs. Andrews. 

And then about Will Andrews—what 
sort of a fellow was he? The reason she 
asked, she explained, was because there was 
one spirit whom she couldn’t identify who 


showed a great interest in the Andrews . 


money. It didn’t answer to the name of 
Will though. More as if its name was Dan 
or Don or Dave. It began with D, Mrs. 
Ilyane thought. 

“Oh, that must be Fred Peters’ brother 
Dave,” said Mrs. Andrews. ‘“‘I remember 
now, he was all against the trustees making 
that investment; but Will said it was be- 
cause he wanted them to make him a big 
loan on his old mill. I’d forgotten all about 
it. My, just think of him. Why, it makes 
me feel almost as if I’d had a visit back 
home.” 

“He keeps on saying he’s kin of yours 
though,”’ said Mrs. Ilyane. “‘ Was this here 
Will Andrews a big fleshy man with a mus- 
tache?—for that’s the sort of body this 
spirit had when he was on the earth plane.”’ 

“Oh, no, Will Andrews was a small man, 
dark—I suppose he’d be gray now, if he’s 
still alive. And I’ve never heard he was 
dead. He had a bad scar over one eye where 
a mule kicked him. That surely sounds like 
Dave Peters, though why he should pre- 
tend he’s any kin of mine—why, I know; his 
wife, Sally Peters, was a connection! But 
not near. Now imagine that!” 

“Nothing is hidden from them,” declared 
Mrs. Ilyane. ‘‘Now, dearie—you don’t 
mind my calling you that, because I do feel 
so drawn to you—we got to go into the 
silence again for a few minutes, for I got a 
feeling like your husband is trying to com- 
municate and I want to get him for you. 
Hold tight to my hands.” 

Mrs. Andrews laid her thin work-worn 
hands in Mrs. Ilyane’s mighty clasp. Mrs. 
Ilyane swayed, a thin strained voice, unlike 
her own, came from her lips. 

“You did—you did right—all the time,” 
the thin voice said hesitatingly. ‘‘ You only 
got a little to wait—don’t be—don’t be 
afraid—to—totrust— when— when thetime 
comes—it will be—it will be very soon— 
very soon—in the next few days—my love 
to you and to Emmy—I am happy—it is 
very—very hard—to AM 

The voice died away and Mrs. Ilyane sat 
up with a jerk. 

“Oh my,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“when any spirit takes control of me com- 
pletely it wears me all out! I hope you 
understood the message. You did, didn’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Andrews was crying. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said, between sobs. ‘‘Oh, 
yes. Oh, to think that Gid himself 
Oh, Mrs. Ilyane, you don’t know what this 
all means to me!” 
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“There, there,’’ said Mrs. Ilyane, pat- 
ting her on the back. “Don’t ery, don’t 
cry. You ought to be singing with joy, 
honest you ought. There’s very, very few 
people the spirits are so interested in, I tell 
you. But you got psychic gifts yourself — 
I felt that the other evening. Now you go 
along home and lay down and think things 
over, and don’t forget the message—you’re 
not to be afraid to trust when the time 
comes, and it will be very soon.’”’ She 
gently extracted the five dollars from Mrs. 
Andrews’ hand. “I hate to take this, I 
really do; I’d like to use my gifts free for 
anybody like you; but you know how it is, 
once you begin that there’s a lot of spongers 
will take advantage of you. So I had to 
make it my rule to charge. Good-by. I’ll 
be looking forward to seeing you some eve- 
ning soon at one of my meetings.”’ 

She got Mrs. Andrews outside the door 
and locked it behind her. She kissed the 
five-dollar bill. 

“Oh, you green baby!” she said. ‘‘Come 
to mamma! The first private reading in 
three months! Luck’s turned, and you’ve 
done it! Now to call up Ignace and start 
him going. He’s gotta be up and doing be- 
fore she can get an answer to her letter.’ 


It was evident that Mr. Jay’s presence 
increasingly got on Mr. Pruitt’snerves. Mr. 
Jay had decreed at once that the office 
should close ten minutes before five in order 
that the women employes need not endure 
the hideous Subway rush, which shocked 
and disgusted him. Mr. Pruitt suspected 
that he was also planning to open the office 
at 9:30 instead of nine for the same reason. 
Likewise he had abolished the system of 
rules and petty fines which Mr. Pruitt had 
worked out with infinite relish and applied 
rigorously. 

‘‘No wonder there’s such a labor turn- 
over in the office,’ Mr. Jay said. ‘‘That 
stuff belongs to the Dark Ages. I can’t find 
that anybody’s been here longer than six 
months except Miss Andrews and some of 
the people in the bookkeeping and mail 
department.” 

Remarks such as these were acid to Mr. 
Pruitt’s soul. Emmy suffered for it, but 
her sufferings were alleviated by the work 
she did for Mr. Jay. Mr. Jay found her 
transcription quick and accurate, liked the 
appearance of her finished letters. As he 
took hold of the work, he claimed more and 
more of her time, and Mr. Pruitt com- 
plained venomously to Emmy that he might 
as well have no stenographer. Emmy toiled 
as never before. She gave up all but ten 
minutes of her luncheon time, and stayed 
every evening so that Mr. Pruitt might find 
all clear in the morning. 

She would probably not have been able 
to stand it very long. It was on the fifth 
day of it that she came home to supper, 
tired, but not unhappy. Mr. Jay’s ex- 
pressed approval of her letters alleviated 
Mr. Pruitt’s venom, gave a color to her 
working day she had not known before. 
Something of this she tried to express to 
Cousin Drina and her mother as they sat 
about the supper table. 

“Mr. Jay sent for me three times today, 
and I did some letters for him just from 
what he told me to answer—he didn’t dic- 
tate them. And he said they were very 
good; he didn’t change a word,” she 
bragged gently. 

“Hasn’t raised your salary, I notice,” 
snapped Cousin Drina. ‘‘Soft solder don’t 
mean anything in your pocket.” 

“He could hardly raise my salary when 
he’s not been there a week,’’ protested 
Emmy. ‘That wouldn’t be reasonable to 
expect.” 

Cousin Drina was just about to snap 
again when there was a knock at the door. 
Emmy rose and opened it. A man stood 
there, a strange man, small and dark, with 
silver in his hair and a white scar over his 
left eye. He was smiling. 

“Don’t you know me?”’ he cried, enter- 
ing confidently. ‘I’m Will Andrews—I’m 
your Uncle Will. I know you must be little 
Emmy! And—and Jane—and—say—I do 
believe it’s Cousin Drina! The time I’ve 
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had finding you! Had to wire out to Mon- 
raylia to get your address!” 

They were speechless, all save Cousin 
Drina. 

“For goodness’ sake,’ said she, ‘‘you’rea 
sight for sore eyes, you certainly are! Come 
on in and let me look at you! I was speak- 
ing about you only the other day, wasn’t 
I, Jane? Well, you’ve not fleshed up— 
you’re thinner than I remember. But I’d 
*ve known you anywhere!” 

She held out her hands in greeting, and 
Will Andrews stooped and kissed her. 

“‘T’ve been none too well; that’s why 
I’m so skinny,” he laughed. “Jane, aren’t 
you going to shake hands? And Emmy? 
Why, she’s a young lady, and I’ve not seen 
her since she was a little tot, have I?” 

“No,” said Jane Andrews mechanically. 


She was dazed by this sudden appearance, : 


but she shook hands. ‘‘Won’t you sit down 
and have a little supper?’’ she asked. 
“Emmy, lay a place.” 

“No, thank you, I ate at the hotel. I’m 
staying at the Waldorf.’”’ Hesurveyed them 
genially. “It does seem good to see you. I 
hope you’ve got no hard feelings against 
me, Jane, for not writing you or looking 
you up all these years. I’d determined 
you’d none of you ever see my face again 
unless I could come back with money in my 
pockets, able to hold up my head. Oh, I 
know what you all thought—that I was a 
rolling stone and a black sheep.” 

“T never did!’’ exclaimed Cousin Drina. 
She had risen from the table and taken a 
seat close to him. 

“Tf you didn’t, you were the only one. 
Oh, it wasn’t the family alone, but every- 
body in Monraylia; Fred and Dave Peters, 
and Sally Peters—she was some kin, wasn’t 
she?—and Mr. Bart Taylor and the minis- 
ter! I wired to Bart Taylor to get your 
address as soon as I landed; I figured he’d 
have it, being a lawyer.” 

“Landed? My, you been abroad, Will?” 
asked Cousin Drina. 

All three of the women were staring at 
his clothes, good broadcloth, patent-leather 
shoes, a silk shirt and a grand diamond pin 
in his tie. He looked prosperous, did Will 
Andrews. He even had a bright silk hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, and as he drew it out 
and gently wiped his lips, they saw the 
flash of another diamond on his finger. 

“Yes, I been abroad. Folks, it’s quite a 
story, but good news won’t keep. Jane, 
listen! I got back the money Fred Peters 
and I invested for you—Gid’s money!”’ 

“Oh, Will, Will!’ cried Mrs. Andrews. 
“Not really! There, I knew it would all 
come out right! I knew it! You might say 
I’ve been expecting it!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,”’ adjured Cousin 
Drina testily. ‘“‘Let Will tell us all about it. 
I always said you were smart, Will.’’ She 
patted his coat sleeve. 

Mrs. Andrews and Emmy sat together on 
the sofa, the girl’s arm around her mother, 
the mother’s hands holding tight to her 
daughter’s. They were flushed and misty 
eyed with happiness. 

“You see, it was this way,” said Will, 
leaning forward and speaking earnestly: 
““When the war broke out, of course I en- 
listed, right off. There’s my service but- 
ton’’—he thrust out his lapel. ‘‘And I saw 
some pretty hot fighting, I want to tell you. 
But that’s got nothing to do with this story; 
I can tell you about that some other time. 
Well, after we’d licked the Heinies to a 
standstill, I didn’t come right back. I’d 
been saving my pay—because there wasn’t 
anything to spend it on, if the truth was 
told—and I had quite a little wad, and I 
thought I’d prospect round and see the 
country. And in order to combine business 
with pleasure, I thought I’d get right over 
to that city where the silk factories were 
that Fred Peters and I put Gid’s—your 
money into.” 

“Were they silk factories, Will? I never 
rightly knew,”’ exclaimed Jane. 

“You didn’t know!’’ His tone was sur- 
prised, gently rebuking. ‘‘But you never 
did have a head for business, Jane. Yes, 
they were silk factories. Silk weaving is 
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EFORE many railroads can electrify, for in- 
stance, they must be in position to attract 
new capital in large amounts. Most of the rail- 
roads favor electrification; so does the public; 
mounting traffic demands it at terminals, in 
suburban areas, tunnels, and on steep grades. 
As pioneers in the development of railroad elec- 
trification, Westinghouse feels an obligation to 
draw attention to the superb performance of the 
railroads under present management. They are 
making records in the face of baffling difficulties 
that entitle them to generous public support. 


The Railroads Wait on Your Table 


You sit with travelers from afar 
when you sit at breakfast. Your lamb 
chop, your orange, your sugar, your 
toast—all came to you by rail. The 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
has said that, taken together, all the 
articles in a breakfast served in such a 
state as Pennsylvania, travel 14,000 
miles before they reach the table. That’s 
half way round the world. A full-course 
dinner represents a world-circling tour. 


Wait on your table? The railroads do 
it in a very real sense. So do they keep 
up your fires, furnish your home, supply 
you with clothing, fishing tackle, golf 
clubs, books. You live by rail, regard- 
less of whether you yourself ever step 
upon a station platform. 


The railroads are maintaining for you 
standards of service never before sur- 
passed in the history of this country. 
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During the heavy traffic season of last 
year, for instance, they established new 
records for volume of traffic handled 
without congestion, embargo, or car 
shortage. 


They are maintaining these standards 


far short of the 5%4 per cent declared 
by law to be a fair return for them. They ot 
are maintaining these standards in the ‘ 
face of earnings that have averaged only 
about 4 per cent since the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 became a law. 


How can the railroads get capital to 
meet your growing wants and needs, 
how can they finance improvements— 
build more tracks, straighten grades, 
speed up train movements, electrify— 
when the present investment in railroad 
property averages no greater return than 
it would in a savings bank? 
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one of the principal industries of certain 
provinces in France, and always has been. 
And Fred Peters and I had found a couple 
of fellows who were looking for funds to en- 
large their—their plants, and we’d gone in 
with ’em.” He held them spellbound, hang- 
ing on his words. They were like fascinated 
birds. He went on triumphantly: ‘Well, 
to make a long story short, I went snooping 
round and I found that those fellows were 
regular skins. They’d got that money, and 
they’d built bigger and finer factories, and 
they’d made great huge fortunes, and they 
were living on the fat of the land; and all 
the time they sent those bad reports back to 
America, and finally pretended to have 
failed for nothing on the dollar. Skins, they 
were, regular skins. Say, Jane, do you mind 
if Ismoke? I can always talk better when 
I smoke.” 

“No, go ahead,” said Cousin Drina, as 
though he had asked her. 

Will Andrews filled his mouth with a 
great comforting cloud of smoke, and con- 
tinued: 

“T shan’t go into the matter of what I 
did, here and now, but the thing is, I made 
’em give up. I got every cent back—with 
interest—don’t forget that—with interest; 
but it was a long hard battle, and time and 
time again I thought I’d lost out. I had to 
take the whole thing into the courts, you 
know. They were pretty sharp, but they 
weren’t quite as sharp as I was. I remem- 
bered one or two little things about those 
investments that they didn’t.”” He nodded, 
appreciating his sharpness. 

“You might very well ask why I didn’t 
come back sooner, but the truth of it is that 
the final award was handed down just two 
weeks ago today, and then I took the first 
boat I could get. And hereI am. I got all 
the papers down at the hotel waiting your 
signature, Jane; and after that—well, you 
can ride in your own car, I want to tell you.” 

“Oh, Will,” said Jane Andrews, ‘‘if Gid 
was only alive to see this day!”’ 

His brother’s face softened. 

“Poor old Gid; I had him in mind when 
I was working for you, you better believe. 
Sometimes I felt as though he was right 
alongside of me, aiding me and telling me 
to keep on.” 

“‘Probably he was,”’ said Jane, her mind 
reverting to Mrs. Ilyane. “‘I could tell you 
the most marvelous thing Y 

“Yes, yes, I dare say,”’ he interrupted, 
kindly but decidedly. “‘But I got to put in 
a word or two about business first. Have 
you got a little ready money you can let me 
have, Jane? It’s this way: I can’t get the 
money from the Frenchies till the papers 
have your signature and go to the French 
consul here, and get sent back over there, 
which will maybe take two-three weeks. I 
could manage along on what little I’ve got 
left—for my hotel bill, I mean—but the 
fact is I brought you and Emmy some right 
valuable presents, and the customs house is 
holding them till I can pay the charges and 
take them out. There’s some silks and some 
nice furs, some laces and a couple pretty 
shawls, Spanish style, like the ladies wear 
nowadays, and I want you to have them 
right off. There’s plenty for Cousin Drina 
too. Of course, I could pawn the spar- 
klers’’—he indicated the scarfpin and the 
ring—‘‘but I’ve got a kind of sentiment 
against that. I’ll tell you, you let me have 
a hundred and seventy dollars and you keep 
my ring till I pay it back. I wouldn’t feel 
as if I was pawning it if I left it with you, 
and it’s worth two thousand if it’s worth a 
cent. It’s got a story, that ring, and so’s 
the pin. My buddy in the war gave ’em to 
me just before he went over the top. He 
said he didn’t have a soul to leave ’em to, 
and he wanted me to have ’em. So now 
you know why I don’t like to put ’em in a 
pawnshop.”’ 

They never thought of demurring. Had 
he not brought them lavish gifts and good 
tidings beyond price? No faintest question 
marred their eager acceptance of this chance 
to serve him, who.had served them so well. 

“Oh, Uncle Will,” cried Emmy, ‘‘it’s so 
lucky! This is the night our bank keeps 
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open. Wait till I put on my hat and I’ll slip 
right down there and get you the money. 
And you don’t need to leave the ring. We’d 
rather not, wouldn’t we, mother?” 

“But I’d rather do it,’’ persisted Uncle 
Will. “‘I wouldn’t take the money unless 
you let me leave the ring. I wouldn’t 
bother about the money tonight, but every 
day that stuff stays in the customs costs 
extra, and I want to get down there bright 
and early tomorrow and get it out. Oh, say, 
your eyes are going to bulge when you see 
those shawls!” 

“Aurry, Emmy,’ commandedhermother. 
“‘The bank might be closed before you get 
there.” 

Fortunately the bank wasn’t closed, but 
Emmy ran every step of the way, there and 
back. She was in a whirl. Silks, furs, the 
diamond ring, the scar on Uncle Will’s fore- 
head, French factories, cigarette smoke— 
oh, and she wouldn’t need to work another 
day! But here a queer pang assailed her. 
She would be terribly glad, of course, to get 
away from Mr. Pruitt; but to leave Mr. 
Jay, even after such a short time, was going 
to be just a little hard. However, she re- 
membered that Uncle Will had said the 
money wouldn’t be here for three weeks, so 
she’d have to stay on that much longer. 
That thought was with her when she opened 
the door and put the money into Uncle 
Will’s hands. 

“There you are,”’ she said; 
and seventy exactly.” 

She spoke as if there was plenty more 
where that came from. No good letting 
Uncle Will guess how poor they were and 
that this withdrawal left them with a bal- 
ance of two dollars. 

“And here’s the ring,”’ he said, putting it 
in her hand. ‘Take care of it, that’s a good 
girl. Now I’m going to push along, for I 
know you're all worn out listening to’ my 
gab; but I’ll send up the boxes with the 
things in sometime tomorrow, and be up 
tomorrow evening to open ’em.” 

“Come and have supper with us, Will,” 
urged Mrs. Andrews. 

“Yes, indeedy,’”’ chimed in Cousin Drina 
eagerly. ““You come. It certainly does me 
good to see a man round the house again. 
We’re nothing but a parcel of women.” 

She was the only one who insisted on kiss- 
ing him good-by. After he had gone she 
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reproached Jane and Emmy because they 
hadn’t. 

“‘T suppose I might have,’’ said Mrs. An- 
drews; ‘‘but I never did kiss Will Andrews, 
and seeing him now after so many years— 
and he’s changed such a lot too.” 

“He hasn’t changed a bit,’’ contended 
Cousin Drina; ‘“‘not a bit. Little thinner, 
and his hair gone gray—like yours, Jane, 
that’s all.’’ 

“T’m crazy to see the things he brought,” 
said Emmy tactfully. 

The theme lighted all three pairs of 
feminine eyes and started all three feminine 
tongues. Silks, furs, shawls! And in a lit- 
tle while, money galore, ease, comfort, 
luxury. It was after midnight when they 
went to bed, and even then they called 
things back and forth from the bedroom to 
Emmy’s couch. 

Of course, they overslept in the morning, 
and Emmy was late—nearly fifteen min- 
utes late. She came rushing in panic- 
stricken. Once in a long, long time Mr. 
Pruitt was late himself. But not this morn- 
ing. 

No, there he stood, watch in hand, wait- 
ing for her, and when she entered, breath- 
less, the vials of his wrath were emptied 
upon her. All the pent-up irritation of the 
week rushed to his lips. 

“What do you think this is, young 
woman—a pink tea or a business office? 
And where d’you get the idea that you can 


come drifting in any time you want to?’’’ 


His voice was like thunder, his frown tre- 
mendous. It made Emmy go faint and 
white. “‘Out dancing last night, I suppose, 
out doing the Broadway butterfly act with 
your sheik. Good Lord, what I have to put 
up with in you lazy incompetent feather- 
headed girls, and you’re old enough to 
know better vi 

“Pruitt,’”’ came a mild voice from the 
doorway, ‘‘cut that out. That’s no way to 
talk toa lady. Miss Andrews, please come 
over into my office. I want to dictate some 
letters right away.”’ 

Emmy snatched up notebook and pencil 
and followed Mr. Jay. 

“Thank you,” ‘she said breathlessly, 
“thank you. I—Mr. Pruitt doesn’t mean 
it, I know—it’s the first time I’ve ever been 
late. But this morning was such an excep- 
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“Sickness in your family?” inqu\g 
Jay. ‘Better take off your hat ani 
Miss Andrews, and sit down.” | 

“I must be crazy,” stammered 
“Do excuse me, Mr. Jay. Mr. Pru: 
at me 80, and I was upset anywe 
see, we’ve come into a fortune, mo ot 
I, and —— 

She told in as few words as she ej 
story of the returned Uncle Will, ay jy 
guilelessness added the tale of the ja 
all their savings and the lc -ving of | 

“Have you got the ring with you’ a 
Mr. Jay. 

Emmy dived beneath her blue sey |f 
and pulled up a stout cord to whieh 5 
securely Uncle Will’sring. Her MO} \r 
not wished to take the responsit 
keeping it in their flat, so after lor 
ment they had disposed of it thus: |p 
could feel it every minute if she 
round her neck under her clothes! | 0 
slipped the cord over her head and | 
it with the ring to Mr. Jay, blushi| | 
at having so immodestly procured 

Mr. Jay looked at the ring, and » 
looked at Emmy, her plain dress, he 
credulous eyes, her little turned-u\p 
her soft lips, her general air of goodr 5 
guilelessness. He looked for a lori 
At last he spoke, slowly and with } 

“Miss Andrews,” he said, “I’n| 
the fellow’s a swindler. That rin; 


worth a dollar a dozen.” 


“His picture’s in the Rogues’ G:\ 
His name’s Ignace Fridlman. He} 
they call a con man.” Emmy was}) 
it brokenly to her mother and Cousir } 
“The police will look out for him, b | 
didn’t think they’d get him. Th) 
he’d probably go away to some races [ 
said he follows the races mostly—w | 
that means. I knew his picture the | 
I looked at him. It didn’t have tls 
The policeman said he’d painted t | 
He just wanted our savings. He didr | 
any furs or silks or anything. Thi) 
service button wasn’t his. He’d fou 
all about us, somehow, and made 
he was our uncle. The police say || 
that alot. They say he’s a very cle’ 
personator.” 

There was a long silence broken ( 
sighs from Mrs. Andrews. Cousin} 
kept perfectly still. At last Emmy} 
more bravely: 

“Tt’s an awful thing to have har 
us, but something good came out of | 
going to be Mr. Jay’s secretary aft 
and he’s going to raise my salary. ! 
so kind about all this. I don’t belie; 
body in the world was ever so kin 
was—he was—well, I can’t tell yc! 
good and kind.” 

Another silence. Presently Emmy | 
across at the subdued and quiet | 
Drina. The first weapon she hai‘ 
wielded against that: sharp, unpleas: 
creature was in her gentle hand, a 
struck with it, a light blow, but po’! 

“‘T’m real glad you and I didn’t ki! 
mother. Cousin Drina did—twice. | 
to think I went around kissing sw. 
named Ignace Frid]man.” 

Cousin Drina writhed, but had > 
swer. Emmy had, indeed, found som 
good in this bad business. 


Meanwhile, over in Mrs. Ilyane’: 
room, a sheaf of greenbacks lay © 
kitchen table and the two consp 
laughed above them. 

“There’s yours, Min. You earr 
for your dope was right, every shot. 
swallowed me, hook, line and sinker. 

a’ died laughing to hear my spiel. I 
dhe a trick. I’m going to lay quiet 
I grow my mustache back, or may 
over to Hoboken for a while; you ki 
Dink’s pool room. But any time aga! 
run across something good, you jus’ 
phone. This won’t last forever, you k 

“You're on.” Mrs. Ilyane, pick 
her share of the Andrews money. ~ 
as smart as they come, Ignace. 
you know any time I run across som¢ 
good. There’s one born every minut 


neesary preliminaries out of the way. 
a eat deal can happen in a month, 


‘aid. 
” though, I’ll never forget the scene 
sadvhen I told Jane that her roll-tops 
too up and her skirts had to come 
n, 1d that she was never to cross her 
in ublic so long as she was under my 
jagnent. 
Wothe love of Pete, Ann!’’ she pro- 
-d.“‘My legs are good, and when legs 
ig shown freely and generally why 
id. conceal mine?”’ 
Le} are no treat to men any more.”’ 
By I have dimples in my knees, and if 
atoll my stockings how is anyone ever 
g) know it?” 
Le’em guess,” I said. 
tay secrets?”’ 
| sver thought of that!’’ exclaimed 
. ‘There seems to be a lot of things 
a’ know!” 
Yi’re learning,’ I said; “‘or you will 
yn time. And put a pin in this: 
‘yto cut out all swearing and near- 
he Absolutely. And you're to for- 
she slangy, peppy talk you’ve been 
».Get yourself a brand-new line.’ 
yd gracious! Why, I won’t be able 
ynything but yes and no.” 
Pit’ll be fine, but you must be careful 
tisay yes too often.”’ I grinned as I 
le her that. I had to. 
\', you—forget it!’”’ said Jane. 
ead other scenes, too, and at times I 
t threaten to ditch the whole plan, 
athe end I had pretty much my own 
} appealing to Jane’s sporting incli- 
yto try anything once. Also, every 
nie creature has it in her to be more 
sof an actress—she has to, as long as 
niles are what they are—and when 
rasped the idea that she was to be 
ir while I was undertaking to do the 
3) stunt she entered into the spirit of 
Ing with some real enthusiasm. 
in’t know that I’ve made it clear, as 
jst what it was I was driving at, but 
lleavor to explain in a few words and 
i paragraph. Jane was to essay the 
/ an old-fashioned girl, sweet, shy, 
t, and teetotally unsophisticated. 
thes were to be extreme—extremely 
vative. Evening gowns with the 
‘ound necks instead of the Kipling- 
décolletage of nothing much before 
ther less than ’arf o’ that behind, if 
et what I mean and can see that 
1 out through her entire wardrobe. 
uge. She had a fairly good natural 
nd-white complexion, and it was not 
tampered with. No lipstick. No 
ng of the eyebrows. No mascara on 
hes. Her bushy blond bob was to be 
2d under a coronet braid. 

theory was that in a crowd of 
nodern flappers, sub-debs, debs and 
s, she’d stand out like Evangeline in 
p of bathing beauties. She was to be 
tly different from the 1925-model 
rtlessness to the nth degree of art. 
Zo on the air any time to let every- 
know that between us Jane and I 
one fine job of it; so much so that 
day when I haven’t anything else 
I think I’ll take up the impresario 
ss. But Jane won’t bemy star. Not 

She’s too good. 

I’m on the up and up when I say 
S good. By the time I was ready to 
home, having done my daily can for 
pulated period and having got my 
again much nearer the heart’s desire, 
vas letter perfect in her part and 
well have created a sensation in her 
wn except that we hadn’t permitted 
> save her mother and Aunt Mary to 
what we were doing. Her final dress 
sal, which only aunty and I wit- 
, Was nothing short of superb, and I 
d all the thrills of a creative genius 
as turned out a masterpiece. Her 
3 Was assured, and I said as much, 
| that if she could only hold the 

+s { 

ee 


“Don’t you 
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thought and not revert to her old ways I’d 
promise her her pick of all the two-legged 
animals without feathers that she’d en- 
counter down our way. 

“How about Martin Weller?” 

Marty, I should explain, is the aforesaid 
sweety I acquired when I took the starva- 
tion course at the university of common 
sense and transformed myself from a fat 
lummox into a sylphlike creature of more 
or less beauty. Jane knew about him and 
was only baiting me. 

“Help yourself!’’ I said carelessly. 

As a matter of fact, I had Jane’s fate all 
blocked out for her in the person of one 
Everett Allerton Morley, a rising young 
scientist of our city. Everett is one of the 
few distinctly eligibles in our crowd. He 
comes from a family of cliff dwellers who 
own most of the cliffs within our corporate 
limits, and as a chemist he has done things 
that make him envied by older men in his 
profession, so he has money and brains and 
in addition is good-looking, after a pon- 
derous fashion. But he’s so sedate and 
serious-minded that our girls have about 
given him up as hopeless and it has seemed 
that he’s never been able to see anything in 
any of us to quicken his interest. Jane, as 
we had made her over, was exactly the type 
to appeal to him, and I had been doing a lot 
of mental matchmaking with those two as 
the raw materials. However, I was not so 
foolish in the head as to tell Jane what I 
had in mind, so I assured her it was an 
open field and no favorites. 

“Look ’em over and take your choice,” 
I said. 

Jane scored her first triumph by bowling 
over my beloved parents. Dad isn’t much 
given to enthusiasm any more, except when 
he has a good round of golf, and when he 
said that Jane looked and acted more like 
a real girl than anyone he had seen in 
ten years I knew he was completely sold. 
As for mother, she simply couldn’t find 
enough nice things to say to Jane or about 
her. “I think she’s lovely—perfectly 
lovely !’’ she kept repeating. 

Sister Bess, who is a ten-minute egg if 
there ever was one, likewise fell for Jane at 
first sight, and so did a dozen or so of the 
girls whom we had in for luncheon and 
bridge the first afternoon we were at home. 
“‘Sweet,’’ “‘charming,”’ “lovely,” “quaint,” 
“darling”? and ‘‘perfectly dear’’ were the 
adjectives she inspired most frequently, as 
I recall them now, and when present-day 
girls say things like that about one of their 
own sex they mean them. 

But you should have been among those 
present when Jane made her first appear- 
ance at one of our country-club dances and 
had her first chance at our men. 

She didn’t knock ’em all cold the moment 
we made our entrance, but, lordy, how they 
did warm up to her when it dawned on 
them that here was something new and alto- 
gether different in the girl line, with the 
novelty enhanced by undeniable beauty and 
charm. 

“T say,” said Ted Davis as we squared 
away after the presentations, “have you 
been asleep somewhere for twenty years or 
have I been doing the Rip Van Winkle?” 

Jane looked up at him with the eyes of a 
startled fawn. “ Why—why i 

“T’ve read about girls like you, but I 
never saw one before,”’ said Sam Ross. 

More of the startled-fawn business, with 
a timid, shrinking smile. “Am I so— 
so ——” 

‘Miss Rand,” said Tiny Cummins, who 
is pudgy and pompous, rotund and orotund, 
“you are precisely so—so charming that 
these gentlemen are nonplused. If you will 
permit me to say it, you are ve 

“Right out of the old family album!” 
interrupted one of the others. 

“‘Oh, dear!’ said Jane. 

Then came The Pickton. His name is 
Ned, but there’s none other like him and 
we usually call him The. He merely thinks 
that Valentino is just a flash of what he 
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himself might be if he should some day 
decide to do a Merton. 

“Dear lady,” he bowed, ‘“‘you have 
stepped right out of the picture gallery of 
our dreams.” 

“Blah!” That came from my Ole Re- 
liable, Marty. ‘Listen, little one, I’m your 
big brother—see? These guys are handing 
you a lot of applesauce!” 

“Oh, but I like it!”’ said Jane, with more 
work of her baby-blue eyes. 

Everett Morley had had nothing to say, 
up to that moment, but I thought I de- 
tected a glint in his eye such as you might 
expect from a scientific sharp who had 
found something new and wonderful in a 
test tube, and when he put one over on the 
other boys by asking Jane for the first 
dance I was tickled pink. 

After that the rush was on, with standing 
room only wherever Jane was for the rest of 
the evening. She had to do an eenie- 
meenie-minie-mo to select her partners 
every time the music started, and if the 
orchestra had played all the encores and 
extras that were requested it would have 
violated all the union rules, the eight-hour 
law, and somebody’s Magna Charta. I 
watched her as a mother hen watches her 
favorite chick, and I’ll say she played her 
role with consummate art. She was all 
prunes, prisms and propriety, and as de- 
mure and modest as the well-known violet 
in the dell. When she danced she kept a 
man at arm’s length. When she sat in the 
lounge she sat primly erect. No lolling. 
When she suffered herself to be enticed out 
on the veranda she kept away from the dark 
corners. At supper she declined a cocktail 
and appeared shocked at the suggestion 
that she smoke a cigarette, and when one 
of the boys told a story that had legs in it 
she was as prettily distressed as September 
Morn seemed to be when she was having 
her picture taken. And all the time, when- 
ever she looked at a man, her eyes told him 
that he was the sturdy oak and she the 
clinging vine. Oh, she was good! 

Before we retired that night Bess, Jane 
and I held the post-mortem that girls 
usually hold after a party, and Jane rather 
stepped out of her part, somewhat to my 
concern. 

“The time of my life, girls!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Absolutely and honest to Mike! 
Didn’t they all eat out of my lily-white, 
though! And wasn’t I the surprise package 
to them all! I heard one man whisper to an- 
other after his first dance with me, ‘I’ll bet 
she believes in fairies and Santa Claus!’ 
Can you imagine that? Oh, they were all 
priceless! The one named Ross tried to put 
his arm around me out on the veranda, and 
after I handed him a horrified ‘How dare 
you!’ you’d have thought he was a tele- 
phone operator the way he said ‘ Excuseit- 
please!’ every time he got on the line the 
rest of the evening.” 

Bess was looking at our guest with wide- 
open eyes, and I hastened to interpose a 
question. ‘‘Didn’t you like Ned Pickton?” 

“He’s so good-looking it hurts,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and he sure shakes a wicked hoof, 
but he rates himself as running better than 
first in any race he enters, and it can’t be 
did. He’s so top-heavy that every time he 
nods he goes into a nose dive. I like him 
though.” ; 

“What did you think of Everett Mor- 
ley?” 

“Deadwood! They cut him down when 
he was a sapling and he’s all covered with 
moss!’’ 

“How about my Marty?” 

“T’m off him for life if he ever says 
‘brother’ to me again. He pulled that line 
until I told him I had all the blood kin I 
wanted and would like to hear what else he 
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had to offer. But he’s nice and I ean think> 


of worse things than being shipwrecked 
on a desert isle with him.” 
By that time Bess was recovering from 
her surprise over the new side of Jane she 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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; ywing, and was grinning broadly. 
m jst beginning to get you,” she said 
Jar, “but I’m not quite sure yet 
sth) you’re a good actor or a bad 
x 
Be,” said Jane, returning the grin. 
jdaround and see the whole show!” 
Vel within a week the traffic officials 
mle the avenue in which we live a one- 
, geet and were imposing parking re- 
etiis similar to those in the downtown 
geed sections. That’s how popular 
e goved to be. She was having, as she 
« sying, the time of her life, or any 
's]e. Her saucer was full of cream, and 
ys lapping it up like any hungry 
en We were on the go constantly, what 
» vimming, golf, tennis, luncheons, 
j prties, dances, movies and what not, 
-y had more men around all the time 
9 e knew what to do with. It was 
tin, and I was enjoying it quite as 
shs Jane was, for, aside from the good 
esve were having, my judgment and 
elverness were being gloriously vindi- 
I was the impresario par excellence. 
i, just when everything was lovely 
te goose hung high, I got what was 
in to me. I discovered that Jane was 
nately trying to steal Marty away 
aie—my Marty, whom I had raised 
yl pup, so to speak! That was her 
r to me for all that I had done for 


ilwise I discovered that Marty was 
ehan willing to be stolen! 
fourse a thing like that doesn’t hap- 
ith the bang of a properly con- 
e:d dramatic climax. A girl can’t do 
nther girl what Jane was doing to me 
) it in a jiffy. It requires time and 
«. Nor can a man fall out of love with 
¢l and into love with another just as 
vht tumble out of a hammock. That 
«ime too. Nevertheless, when I real- 
hat had happened, or was happening, 
ve to me with all the bang of a bolt 
'a clear sky, and that was amply 
(tic for yours truly. 
urt. I’ll be just as honest as the day 
i and admit that. It hurt a lot be- 
‘it was so incredible that Jane would 
ih a thing to me, and it hurt a darned 
more because I couldn’t believe any- 
sould take my Marty away from me. 
extremely possessive in referring to 
ind strictly speaking I have no right 
We were not engaged, although I 
zreed to give him a tryout as a pros- 
e partner for the Mendelssohn, and 
no real title to him. But just the same 
1 been mine for the taking, and in the 
of my mind there was never any 
ht but that some day Marty and I 
take the big plunge together. That 
rit was such a shock to discover that 
s being tolled away from me. 
1 there could be no doubt as to what 
jing on. I was a little late dressing one 
1g when the three of us were going out 
ler, and I sent Jane on down to talk 
rty. I wasn’t more than a minute or 
shind her, and when I came up to the 
y door I heard something that made 
_eavesdropper. 
vas an excited little giggle, and then, 
Marty! How strong you are!” 
| Marty’s voice, low and husky, “I’m 
about you, Jane!” 
1t was my reward for making that 
r-brained little blond hellion attrac- 
> men! 
ipped back to the stairs and made 
nolse so that when I approached the 
y again they had been duly warned 
ere miles apart and acting studiedly 
rent. Of course they were overdoing 
t they thought they were putting it 
on me, and it made me perfectly 
S. 
n't Jane perfectly lovely tonight, 
2?” T said brightly. 
rty, when he is embarrassed or caught 
‘Sort of corner, is almost inarticulate. 
le sure is!’’ he said. 
took a big chance, didn’t I, when I 
r alone with you, even for a minute?”’ 
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“You sure did!” 

“She thinks that little me could steal 
great big you,” said Jane, in that baby 
voice of hers, and I could feel her flash a 
glance at me out of narrowing eyes. 

“She sure does!” said Marty. 

“No, indeedy!” I lied, laughing gayly. 
“You are almost my very best friend, and 
I’d trust you with my most precious pos- 
session—even Marty. I want Marty to like 
you a lot—and you will, won’t you, big 
boy?” 

“T sure will!’”? Marty was brick-red from 
his hair to his collar, and how he was writh- 
ing! And oh, how I enjoyed it, although 
I was all torn to pieces inside. 

“You sure are enthusiastic about it, 
Marty,” I said, laughing again. “I'll bet 
you're jealous for me because Jane is so 
much prettier and sweeter.” 

“T sure—no, I mean—why, of course 
not!”’ 

“Oh, Marty,” I said, ‘“‘you sure are an 
innocent! Isn’t he, Jane?” 

“He sure is,” agreed Jane; and she, too, 
laughed merrily, but there was an edge to 
her voice that was not so merry. 

Well, that was that, and if there was any 
doubt about its being that, sis removed it 
that same night. “I hope you know that 
Jane is making a dead set for Marty, and 
that the poor boob is falling for her,’’ she 
said. 

“Well, what of it?” 

Bess gave me a long look of the kind 
usually described as searching, and then 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, very well! 
If that’s the way you feel about it it’s none 
of my affair, but you know what every- 
body will say, and I should think you’d 
have a little bit of pride.’’ 

I had plenty of pride, all right—too 
much to let even sis know that I cared a 
rap about losing Marty to Jane. 

““Marty’s a good scout, and he’s been a 
nice playmate,’ I said carelessly, ‘but 
that’s all he means in my young life. I told 
Jane long ago to help herself if he looked 
good to her, and I’ll be glad to help her 
land him. I think they’d make a fine 
match, don’t you?” 

“You make me ill!’”’ said Bess. ‘You 
may kid yourself, but I’ve heard better 
stories than yours, and still not believed 
them.” 

However, that was my story and I stuck 
to it. Furthermore, I proceeded to demon- 
strate that I was on the level with it. I 
fairly shoved Marty and Jane at each other 
in every possible way, and as a sort of alibi 
for myself I plunged into the wildest kind of 
flirtation with the first man available. He 
happened to be none other than Everett 
Morley, the sedate young highbrow I had 
planned originally to saw off on Jane. He 
had been parking around our place quite a 
bit, but had seemed to be interested in Jane 
only by way of observing or studying a new 
and unusual specimen of flora or fauna or 
some strange chemical reaction, and I de- 
termined to see if Everett couldn’t be inter- 
ested in a girl as a masculine pulse warmer. 
Being in a slightly reckless mood I experi- 
mented daringly, and Everett, I may say, 
soon showed signs of becoming an ardent 
collaborator, for I teased him about being 
slow until he told me he would prove that 
still waters had speed as well as depth. 

So there we were, all four of us playing 
roles entirely different from our real selves. 
Jane, who was a. hellion at heart, was doing 
her stuff as Miss Innocence. Marty, who 
really has a good deal of the Old Nick in 
him, was young Mr. Sobersides. Everett, 
who had always displayed the instincts and 
predilections of an anchorite, was trying to 
play Mephisto; and I, who am by nature 
and inclination altogether conventional, 
had cast myself for the wild woman. Can 
you beat it? 

Frankly, I didn’t care for the little 
drama we were unfolding, especially for my 
part in it, and as time went on it grew more 
distasteful. I wanted it over and the final 
curtain rung down. Like the man who 
hoped that his sick wife would get well, or 
something, I wished that Jane would stop 
trifling with Marty and elope with him, or 
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give him up as a bad job and go home. Just 
so she removed herself from our midst. She 
had rubbed off all the welcome on my door- 
mat! And I wanted Everett to be a real 
devil or be himself again, for he bored me 
constantly and frightened me at intervals. 

That was about the situation when Sister 
Bess threw a party. There was to be a bal 
masqué at our best imitation of a Broadway 
night club, and sis decided that it would be 
great sport for us to go and mingle with the 
mummers. Inasmuch as there were whis- 
pers that the affair would be rich, rare and 
racy, the response was unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. 

There was much secrecy about costumes 
and everyone promised everybody else a 
surprise. With that in mind I decided at 
first to go as a Greek dancer and give folks 
a real treat, but the possibility of getting a 
splinter in my foot, or having someone step 
on my bare toes, or catching cold, presented 
itself, and I reconsidered. Besides, I had 
a second thought that seemed better. Jane, 
carrying through her new réle, would prob- 
ably go as a crinoline maid or a Quakeress, 
and I’d do her one better at that game— 
I’d be a Red Cross nurse. 

And, take it from various witnesses who 
volunteered their testimony, I didn’t fall 
down on the job. The costume was becom- 
ing to me, and I was reliably informed that 
I was a picture most any man would be 
glad to wear in his watch. But that’s get- 
ting ahead of my story and isn’t important 
anyhow. 

It had been agreed that there were to be 
no revelations as to costumes until we met 
at the bal masqué. Bess and Ted Davis and 
Everett and I were the first arrivals, and 
when we came together at the table Harle- 
quin and Columbine greeted an apache and 
anurse. The others made their appearances 
speedily—Alice Remy as Carmen, Ned 
Pickton as a vaquero, Tiny Cummins as a 
tramp, Sam Ross as an aviator, Peggy May 
as a bellhop, and the usual complement of 
Pierrots and Pierrettes, dancing girls, 
Romeos and Juliets, and the like—and we 
were a gay, colorful gathering, with an 
abundance of hilarity on tap before the 
party was fairly started. 

And then—Jane. 

You know what I expected her to be—a 
crinoline girl, Quakeress, or something in 
the modest and shrinking violet line? Well, 
she was anything but! I don’t know to this 
day what she called herself—whether she 
was a vamp, a dancer, or a grass widow in 
mourning—but I’ll never forget the picture 
she presented as she wriggled her way 
affectedly up to us. Her gown was black 
and there was rather less of it than there 
was of the one she wore that night when I 
first saw her stepping out, and it hinted at 
dire catastrophe if so much as a thread 
broke or a bead slipped. Her hose were 
flesh-colored and the sheerest of the sheer. 
Her black satin pumps had red heels. Gone 
was her coronet braid, and her blond curls 
were rioting as never before. She had 
everything on her face that a beauty spe- 
cialist could assemble there, in addition to 
a mask. She wore long jet earrings, and one 
forearm was half covered with jet*bracelets. 

She undulated up to Marty, who was 
standing and gripping his chair as if he 
needed its support. ‘‘How do you like me, 
old dear?”’ 

“‘G-g-gr-great!’’ stammered Marty. 

“Didn’t think little Janey had it in her, 
did you?”’ Then she addressed the crowd. 
“Folks,” she said, ‘‘I’ve been on the goody- 
good so long that I had to bust loose. All 
I ask is a cocktail and then watch my 
speed!” 

All this was so startling, coming from our 
erstwhile innocent of innocents, that a 
momentary silence ensued, which Jane 
broke with an impatient ‘‘Don’t all speak 
at once, boys!”’ and then added, “‘ Don’t 
tell me this is a dry party!” 

Marty still stood there, gaping like a 
goldfish, while Jane looked up at him ex- 
pectantly. To my surprise he did not seem 
to be prepared for a damp evening, and 
equally to my surprise my own cavalier, 
Everett, was, and while Marty was saying 
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“T didn’t think,’”” Everett produced a flask. 
He had his reward. 

“This makes you my friend for life, old 
mossback,” chirped Jane. ‘“‘Here’s mud in 
your eye! Gosh, how good that tastes!”’ 

“T don’t think ” Marty started to 
remonstrate. 

“That’s twice you’ve whiffed,” said 
Jane. “‘Once more and you’re out, Come 
on, big boy! Let’s dance!” 

When they returned from the floor Marty 
was perspiring freely, and it wasn’t all due 
to exertion, either, for he had just partici- 
pated in a perfermance that had almost 
stopped the ball. Jane was at her best—or 
worst—and the way she danced was some- 
thing to write home about. I had seen her 
before and was not so shocked, but all the 
rest of the crowd seemed simply stunned— 
all, that is, except Everett. He was on his 
feet, with a light in his eyes I had never 
caught before. 

“T want the next dance,” he said. 


Eighty miles above Augusta there stood 
two huge gateposts, topped with roughly 
hewed balls. Between them hung the old 
gray gate of a famous plantation. When 
the sun was low in the west it shone through 
these palings like bars of gold, as if there 
might be nothing beyond but space and 
silence and brightness. Inside there was a 
long avenue stretching away through the 
trees. Far down there was a high green 
terrace; above the terrace, an ancient 
flower garden, bordered with boxwood and 
spired with the tops of juniper trees. Blos- 
soming boughs waved like flags in the 
wind. All the spaces inside were filled with 
humbler flowers; early phlox and lilies, 
violets and hyacinths made misty blue 
veils in the shadows. Long-soled cactus 
spread like green footprints upon the dark 
earth—the whole lonely place a wilderness 
of bloom left to govern itself. 

Somewhere behind this garden in those 
days stood a little house, left over like a 
poor relation in adversity. 

I was born there. 

My recollection now is that it was a good 
little house, with a busy mind and a kind 
heart inside, where a female child would be 
taught the Lord’s Prayer at an early age, 
and how to sew and knit; but it was not, 
you would have concluded at a glance, the 
cradle of ‘genius. Very few people make 
provision beforehand for geniuses in their 
families. They are like the seed that birds 
scatter—liable to spring up anywhere, but 
never to be anticipated. For my part, I 
doubt if they are born at all, but produce 
themselves by some chance of circum- 
stances; almost any man or woman is re- 
motely liable to become one. 

But my first memories are not of this 
house, nor even of my father and mother. 
I had that faint impression of them which 
grown people have of Providence, to be de- 
pended upon, but too far off in conscious- 
ness to be cultivated. My measure of rela- 
tionship at this time was that father was 
very tall and mother was much shorter and 
very slender. I wassome kind of a little pin 
wheel of life revolving away from them. 

I discovered afterward that father was 
sensitive to the sublime. The calm mind of 
the heavens on a clear starlit night could 
move him to the noblest flights of imagina- 
tion. He must stretch himself mentally 
and let out a spark of eloquence or proph- 
ecy; it made no difference so long as he 
relieved the pressure of infinities upon his 
strident soul. 

He had a habit, when I was this very 
small child, of pacing back and forth in the 
warm moonlit darkness of summer evenings. 
I recall myself like a caterpillar sticking to 
him there. With one bare foot placed upon 
the toe of each of his dusty boots and my 
arms clasped about his long legs, I rode 
backward; still, the stride was exciting. 

One night when we were traveling in this 
fashion beneath a particularly clear starlit 
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““You’re on, kiddo! You can take care of 
the caretaker’s daughter while the care- 
taker’s busy taking care!’’ The last was 
evidently a dig at Marty for having ven- 
tured to caution her against being too wild. 
“Don’t be an oil can, Marty!” she added. 
“‘T tell you I’ve been so quiet for so long 
that I’ve got to step some tonight, and you 
can’t stop me. Come on, Ev!” 

As they pranced away Ted Davis pushed 
back his chair, got up and shook himself. 
““Woof!’’ he exclaimed. ‘It looks like a 
large evening, boys and girls. Let’s partici- 
pate!”’ 

And off the rest of them went, leaving 
Marty and me. 

“T suppose we might dance, too,” said 
Marty presently, after a heavy silence. 

As I looked across at him I could see that 
he was thoroughly miserable, the picture 
of embarrassment and disillusionment, and 
I enjoyed it so much that I made no re- 
sponse to his overture. I had had some of 
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my illusions about him badly cracked, if not 
shattered, and it was a distinct pleasure to 
see him suffer. 

“‘T’ve sure made a darned fool of myself, 
haven’t I?’”’ That came after another si- 
lence, and I thought it called for a reply. 

“You sure have!”’ I agreed. 

Marty looked up and made a feeble effort 
to grin. ‘‘That’s right,’”’ he said. “Rub it 
in. I deserve it. Ann, I do hope you'll for- 
give me! Tell me what I can do to square 
myself.” 

“Tf you haven’t a hair shirt on under that 
costume, get one and wear it,’’ I said, and 
there was no promise in the way I said it. 

I should add, perhaps, that Jane and 
Everett disappeared from the dance along 
about three G. M., after doing their best to 
put the affair on the blink, and nobody 
even suggested that we send out a posse to 
search for them. At dawn Bess, Ted, 
Marty and I went downtown for bacon and 
eggs off the marble-top tables, and there I 
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sky, he halted, swung a grand gesture, 
peered down at me as from a great height. 

“You will live to see airships up there 
flying like a flock of birds!” he said. 

‘“‘Corra,” mother interrupted hastily from 
the porch, ‘‘come in, wash your feet and go 
to bed!” 

I obeyed, too young to suspect that she 
was guarding me from what was supposed 
to be a streak of insanity in father’s family. 

It seems that one of his remote ancestors 
had conceived this same idea of flying 
through the heavens on his own wing power. 
He was humored in this hobby until the day 
he ascended to the roof of his mansion 
geared up in two huge wings of his own de- 
vising and hopped off. He survived only 
because they did break the force of his fall, 
but he spent the remaining years of his life 
in close confinement. 

From this time forth someone in each 
succeeding generation of father’s people had 
been born with this predilection for flying. 
Mother was determined it should not be 
her child in this generation. She was a 
sensible woman, who had a legitimate 
imagination and conceived only of incan- 
descent angels being properly endowed with 
wings. 

On the other hand, father had his anxie- 
ties. Mother’s Uncle John was an intensely 
religious man in an age when only preachers 
were distinguished for their piety in this 
section, and he was not a preacher. His 
mind was fixed on the Bible and he read no 
other book. Father believed he was quite 
mad on this subject. 

I had a rather unusual memory long be- 
fore I had any of the other intellectual 
ingredients that go to the making of amind. 
When mother began to read Genesis aloud 
tome, my ear caught the tune of that genea- 
logical chapter which records the genera- 
tions of Adam with so many repetitions of 
the word begat. 

One day I climbed upon father’s knee 
and recited too many verses from this chap- 
ter to him. I should have let him have 
them all but for the fact that he interrupted. 
He exchanged a look with mother. 

“Stop reading that book aloud to her. 
Remember your Uncle John!” he said. 

Parents are strangely suspicious of what 
Nature may have done to their children. 
The first thing they do when one is born is 
to look him over to be sure he is made up 
properly, not too long or too short any- 
where, and not one-sided. The mother’s 
travail ig never over until she calls out 
faintly, ‘Doctor, is my child all right?” 
and receives the assurance that he is. Then 
she lets go and fades away into the bliss of 
motherhood. 

My parents received the best assurances 
about methen. Still, as I grew, strangeness 
of one sort and another showed up in me; 
then they would hark back, each behind the 
other, to account for it. It was not the 
child I was; it was what they knew about 


themselves which might crop out in me that 
disturbed them. I suppose all parents suf- 
fer from this same sense of ancestral guilt 
toward their offsprings. 

But I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with my parents then to be aware of their 
anxieties. They belonged to another world. 
I can barely remember father’s blue gaze 
following me about, usually with the light 
of laughter in it. Mother was always busy. 
She had large gray eyes that caught me up 
with a glance, washed me like a saucer, set 
me down again and went on to her next 


deed with the swiftness of one who wore - 


wings on her feet. This excessive energy 
may account for the fact that I formed no 
apron-string attachment to her. 

The reputation I had, however, was that 
of being an extremely affectionate child. 
This only proves that any record written 
from memory must be incomplete. I sup- 
pose Homer omitted many important his- 
torical facts which did not rime with those 
he sung so lustily in his Iliad. Love an- 
chored me so completely later in life, I am 
rather glad to think that in these first years 
my affections must have been like those of 
a busy man for his family, usually latent, 
but practiced with convincing charm at odd 
moments. I do not remember ever crying 
for my mother as other young children do, 
because I so’ completely believed in her. 
She could not forget me or forsake me. So 
far as I knew then, she would last forever. 
There was nothing, literally nothing, in my 
world to worry about. I was already living 
by faith. 

This is the earliest faculty we develop. 
It is an enduring illusion at which the world 
and all the vicissitudes of life tear in vain. 
We replace every hope that fails with 
another one. We change our standards and 
our creeds, but we live and die believing in 
something. It is a medicine we use to ease 
the mind. I have had so many letters 
lately from men and women who no longer 
believe in God. They have fallen over the 
precipice of rationalism into an awful pit of 
darkness. But it is perfectly apparent that 
any one of them would be quick to believe 
in aman or woman. They are the same old 
barnacles of faith we all are, who have lost 
their hold upon the good bottom, raked off 
by the lives they have lived or the thinking 
they have practiced. They are the most 
credulous people in the world. I never knew 
one who would not trust a convincing ras- 
cal. Or he will take to occultism, some 
spiritual nostrum, as a certain class of 
people prefer patent medicine for their 
physical ailments. What I mean is that the 
power to believe is born in us, and we must 
exercise it one way or the other, as we 
breathe to live. 

In these earliest years I must have be 
longed more particularly to the vegetable 
kingdom. My first vivid impressions are of 
being in the open, not doing anything, 
certainly not thinking. I seem to have 
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yr vere were a hundred negroes on the 
sccand they took every advantage that 
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ests an idea of heaven I have never 
advanced by a theologian—that it is 
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a place of infinite relief where one may be 
as unscrupulously busy as a child without 
doing anything wrong. But we could not 
risk living in this present world with a gen- 
eration of such kingdom-of-heaven saints. 
A man with that much innocence in him 
would be an outlaw. So it may have been 
all for the best, the mill and anguish I 
passed through getting my mind and vir- 
tues to fit me and that sum of human 
heinousness so essential to surviving here. 

Compared with the modern child, I was 
stupid. I did not know anything. I was 
simply a medium of sensations, experienc- 
ing joy in the sun, living confidentially with 
the grass, moved to this or that adventure 
as the wind blows. I was without self- 
consciousness, that first symptom of vanity 
in a mind beginning to be, so attractive in 
young children, so offensive in men and 
women. I was strangely lacking in the 
monkey curiosity peculiar to: the bright 
child. I came silently by my own knowl- 
edge without asking questions. There was 
no sense in what I learned, but much en- 
chantment. I was closer kin to the earth 
than mere mind ever makes us. I knew the 
leaves on the trees as you hear conversa- 
tion, and the sky was very near, like a roof 
over my head. 

I have a vivid recollection of the child I 
was then, as one might remember the per- 
son he used to be in another life, sitting on 
the green crown of my world, very pudgy, 
back hunched, fingers curled in the grass, 
the hair on my head sticking up like a fine 
bright fringe, eyes wide and quiet, fixed 
upon nothing in particular, the groggy little 
somnambulist of a bright dream. 

I remember one of the illusions I had. 
The big gate at the end of the avenue was 
the end of my world. I accompanied father 
and mother through it at rare intervals, but 
my understanding was that we passed im- 
mediately into another world. I shall ex- 
perience no more tremendous anticipations 
rising from my dust in the last day than I 
did then, seated in the bottom of the rick- 
ety old buggy, being drawn through the 
black weather-beaten portals of that gate. 

Once in so often I made the journey up 
there alone to peep through the palings at 
this neighboring world. My fear was that 
it might have fallen off or been blown away 
in a high wind. Being very young and un- 
acquainted with the other stars, I dreaded 
the possibility of being stuck up against one 
just outside our big gate; or worse still, 
finding nothing at all beyond it but emp- 
tiness. 

There is a grandeur about total igno- 
rance, winged with imagination. Children 
alone have it. They endure terrors and 
visions that would drive a sane person mad. 
They are little Saturns revolving in the in- 
candescent rings of fancy, no substance to 
their thoughts, no realities in the secret 
world where they move and believe every- 
thing. 

There are stretches of time which only 
seem unimportant. Years later we discover 
that this was the great season when Nature 
surveyed us and determined our boundaries 
forever. I am sure now that the first five 
years of my life were the most significant so 
far as mental characteristics are concerned. 
It was then that I got my spaces; elbow- 
room in silence for the kind of thinking I 
was to do later. It was then that I gained 
the heavens of my mind, never to be lost, 
and as essential to me as reference books 
are to scholars. However closely confined 
to a desk indoors, the mind I have must es- 
cape outside before I can think the right 
wisdom. Then they come, good thoughts, 
old and sweet, out of the eldest green scrip- 
tures of time. It is a kind of creation knowl- 
edge of familiar things, that daily learning 
Nature publishes, the quiet inside secrets 
of the human heart. When I get this curi- 
ous feeling of knowing life according to God 
and the weather, all my boughs are shaken 
in a happy wind, and once more I am a dear 
green old thing myself, writing beneath a 
long bright sky line of the goodness we feel 
but never tell. 

Years ago, when I was less skilled in wish- 
ing my thoughts, and the beak of my pen 
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was lifted half the time in prayer for the 
right word, I often recalled that summer 
coronet of bloom in the old garden at home. 
It was a method I had for finding color for 
expression instead of consulting a diction- 
ary. That book has been a grievous disap- 
pointment to me. It only spells words and 
defines them, but you learn nothing from it 
about the pigment of language or of the 
way to make words turn like blossoms in 
the wind. 

I have no such literary style now, be- 
cause toward the end of your day the fair- 
est skies grow dim and the flowers you 
remember fade. I cannot tell how this en- 
chantment ended, but it is gone. I feel the 
darkness coming on, not so much color in 
my mind, more stars over my head, colder. 
One makes up for the loss by using words 
more cunningly. Very few readers will 
notice the difference. 

I think this early companionship I had 
in quietness, without the confusion of speech, 
with the first living created, what we call 
Nature, accounts for the fair weather of all 
my memories. Sunshine became a habit of 
my mind. So, though I have passed 
through many tribulations, when I look 
back anywhere in the years there is a sort 
of glow now, even upon what used to be my 
griefs. It is a queer thing to say, but they 
seem more effulgent than the joys I have 
known. Joys fadesoon. Presently they do 
not mean anything. You have outgrown 
them and forgotten them, but the sorrows 
you endured with courage stand by you, 
like the Jacob’s ladder you lifted toward 
God long ago. 

I believe that sense of remoteness I ac- 
quired during these first years, clinging to 
the green earth like a blue-eyed blossom in 
the grass, also accounts for the fact that I 
have never suffered from loneliness as other 
people do who live alone. At a time when 
no experiences had corrupted the nature we 
all have, I inherited the heavens and the 
earth. This is a considerable estate and re- 
quires considerable imagination to hold it. 
I must have had that kind of wing grasp 
upon life, as young birds fly without learn- 
ing how. 

If you are very young, and involved in 
such great companionship as these, you 
cannot think in terms equal to the situa- 
tion. This was the reason why I was re- 
garded as a dull youngster in a notoriously 
brilliant family. I knew too much that 
could not be said by an infant. 

A child must be placed in a kindergarten 
at the age I was then, surrounded with 
blocks and toys reduced in meaning to his 
comprehension, if you expect him to de- 
velop rapidly mentally. He will play him- 
self up quickly to a little jack-in-the-box 
intelligence. But I never knew one who 
was not diminished by the experience. His 
world is a room filled with tricks and amuse- 
ments to improve him. 

Presently he becomes a mugful of useful 
information. Later he becomes the same 
kind of man, whose mind is a larger re- 
ceptacle of the same kind of information. 
But never will he be an idealist, a poet or a 
philosopher. 

This, however, is a point of view, not an 
indictment of such a system of education. 
You do learn more facts and believe less. I 
reckon it is just as well. Certainly, an 
idealist becomes a pessimist when others 
fail to adopt his ideas. They are not husky 
people as arule. They must have a church, 
an army, a government, or some kind of 
school of thought to sustain them. Neither 
are poets of much service in a busy world. 

We are not after epics, but results, in this 
age. And when all is said, every man be- 
comes his own philosopher according to the 
exigencies of his case. I doubt if the wis- 
dom of Solomon would be practical in the 
banking business. There is nothing in Kant 
you could use to defend yourself against an 
indictment for usury or graft. You must 
reason out your own defense according to 
the shrewdness of your own wits. My im- 
pression is that mere wits do not figure in 
philosophy, but they sustain the same rela- 
tion to it now that modernism does to fun- 
damentalism as applied to religion. They 
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are more adjustable to what you are than 
the unalterable principles upon which eth- 
ics is founded. 

I was destined to have no such training 
in my youth. I was born out of bankrupt 
stock at a time when the South was filled 
with the rubbish of sentiment, noble mis- 
fortunes and gallant memories. Combine 
the temperament of such people with the 
effects of a romantic climate and the re- 
mains of a feudal civilization, and it is easy 
to infer the probabilities of my mental 
development. 

Poetry and superstition were atmospheric 
conditions of the mind. As a child, I be- 
lieved in ghosts, spirits and signs. Knowl- 
edge has delivered me, but my instincts 
never will. I can think of no other reason 
why I still pass the seventh day of March 
warily and more innocently than I do my 
other days. 

This has been regarded as an ominous 
day in my family for generations, although 
I do not recall a single disaster that over- 
took any of us on this day. I am also at 
some pains not to see a new moon for the 
first time through the branches of trees, 
because mammy often warned me when 
I was a child that such an indiscretion 
would be followed by bad luck. 

I received constant instructions from the 
negro servants in the primitive occult 
sciences, duly proved and illustrated. 

There was a tiny sunken grave outlined 
with white flint stones on the edge of the 
forest behind the house. Aunt Parthenia, 
the old black woman who milked the cows, 
told me that a child had been murdered 
and buried there. She said the face was 
very pale, the hair white like wool. It was 
a small child about my age, and wore a long 
white gown. Just at dark she said it often 
climbed a tree and wailed piteously on ac- 
count of having been murdered. Hidden in 
the plum bushes near the house, I used to 
see this thing clinging and swinging in the 
top of a poplar tree that grew beside the 
grave. I cannot recall the features of any 
living person I knew then so vividly as I do 
the pale, pinched face of that forlorn little 
ghost. The hair on its head did stand out 
and glisten in the darkness, And my own 
hair stood up in delicious fright, listening 
to its shuddering cries. Years passed before 
I could believe this was a screech owl 
screaming. 

Somewhere in this same period I met a 
ghost in the flower garden when I was ex- 
pecting no such encounter—a crooked 
woman wrapped in a shawl. I remember 


| how stiff and ghostly white her hands 


were. She looked at me and I could not 
move. After a while mother came and 
led me back to the house. My legs were 
trembling with excitement, but I did not 
tell her what I had seen. I never confided 
any of my experiences with ghosts to her, 
feeling somehow that she might disapprove 
of them. She was particular about the 
company I kept. 

At this age I must have been like those 
birds in the far places that do not fear or fly 
at the sight of man. I was never afraid of 
the dark, nor of the considerable number of 
ghosts I collected under the guidance of 
Aunt Parthenia. 

I also believed in certain animals. The 
marvelous things I heard about the doings 
of rabbits, cats and foxes surpass anything 
recorded in ASsop’s Fables. There was a 
donkey on the plantation. I was shy of 
this beast, not because I was afraid of him, 
but because he might speak to me. Some 
native delicacy I had forbade conversation 
with an ass. But if our old dog wagged his 
tail, I understood him. I have always been 
able to interpret dogs. They have no souls, 


| no minds of their own; but if they associate 


intimately with human beings, and not 
with other dogs, they develop a telepathic 
relation to us that amounts to divination. 
They understand us and act according to 
our will and mood, however secret, because 
they worship us. 

I have had fearful thoughts along this 
Ine. What if we sustain a similar relation 
to the Almighty? What if we are simply 
the tail-wagging medium of infinite mind? 
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Such speculations are no doubt of the devil, 
but if you have a mind you cannot resist 
now and then taking an intellectual whiff 
at your powers and principalities of 
darkness. 

Negroes do not include fairies among 
their superstitions; so I was deprived of 
the lighter, happier comradeship of these 
gossamer-winged beings. My impression is 
that they do not last so long, nor are they 
so sternly stimulating to the imagination as 
the illusions we have of spirits and ghosts. 
Even a child discards his fairies at an early 
age, but mankind never quite escapes the 
prescience of the supernatural. Wise men 
as well as fools have been haunted by these 
uneasy figments. All literature from be- 
ginning to end is populated with ghosts and 
apparitions of the dead. This is testimony 
accumulated, not about the supernatural, 
but about what we are. The Lord knew 
us. This is the reason why heavenly mes- 
sengers were seen by the naked eye in the 
Scriptures. Something imprisoned in us 
responds to that ‘‘cloud of witnesses,”’ and 
to the Holy Ghost of Jesus Christ. We 
require such symbolism because we are for- 
ever and inalienably kin to spirits. But we 
never see them. 

During the whole of my life I have been 
subject to these visions. I have had a 
curious consciousness of not being alone 
when I was really alone. I have seen a 
whiteness take shape in impenetrable dark- 
ness, heard sounds, had a sense of wings 
and motion about me in silence and still- 
ness. Maybe this is merely the blind stir- 
ring of immortal instinct; but my suspicion 
is that these ‘‘presences’’ we feel, or think 
we see, are freaks of memory, subcon- 
sciously aroused by the loves or hates we 
used to have, and that anyone with a lively 
imagination can get himself haunted or 
blessed by these illusions. I think it is an 
exercise in supernatural lying which never 
fully convinces a rational person; therefore, 
a dangerous diversion to indulge, and bad 
for the soul. Compare the noble significance 
of that ‘‘cloud of witnesses”? mentioned in 
the Scriptures with the “spirit” conjured 
up at a psychic séance. The first is de- 
signed to inspire faith and courage; the lat- 
ter merely gratifies your human anxiety 
or curiosity by informing you that your 
maiden aunt who died last spring is well 
and happy! 

We must learn; it is inevitable. The 
time comes when we can no longer avoid 
the facts accumulated by human experi- 
ence. I would not go so far as to call this 
wisdom; much of it is based upon errors of 
judgment, weakness and prejudice, but we 
must master as much of it as possible in 
order to live sensibly in an erroneous world. 

I come now to this momentous period in 
my own life when the amorphous but still 
entrancingly immortal faculties I had must 
be adjusted, according to the mortal mind, 
to God and man. This is a flighty business 
when you consider the strange contradic- 
tions involved. 

Somewhere in another book I have set 
down at length the impression made upon 
me by the story of creation as related in 
Genesis. Here, following the trail of my 
mind rather than the emotional effects 
created upon the life of a child, I pass on 
with the bare statement that it fitted the 
mind I had then. And I venture to add 
that it still spreads amazing and veracious 
before the mind J have now. It is that book 
in the Bible most like God. In the others 
the record is diminished to His dealings 
with us. There is more room in this first 
one for seeing just God, is what I’ mean. 
The more you live in the open, in remote 
and quiet places where the evidences still 
show like green-growing scriptures, the 
easier it is to believe. For me it will remain 
to the last my favorite gospel of the good- 
ness and wonders of the Almighty. I do 
not know why, unless, as life, duty and 
conscience pressed hard upon me, these 
first chapters of the Old Testament turned 
out to be less obligatory than, say, the 
Ten Commandments. 

Many a time they have been like great 
visions in a dark place. It was like seeing 
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head barely high enough above the window 
sill to see the stars. 

But I was not looking at the stars. I was 
wearing my church manners and watching 
mother’s face as one consults the clock 
when it is time for services to begin. I had 
been in these family altar services before 
and knew that one was at hand now be- 
cause the big Bible lay upon the candle 
stand. This Book wasmever opened except 
upon great spiritual oécasions or when the 
pastor called. Mother dispensed her daily 
Scriptures from asmaller, well-worn volume. 

There was a step outside, coming with a 
long crunching stride. The stars twinkled 
with that giggling sense of humor they may 
have acquired from watching the doings of 
men for so many ages. The door was thrust 
open. A blast of icy wind entered. The 
flame of the candle flickered, as if this was 
no place for a good little candle. I vi- 
brated. My dear father, whom I had not 
seen for days, strode in, you may say, upon 
this blast. But I restrained my natural 
affections, as one does when a solemn cere- 
mony is about to begin. Why this cere- 
mony I did not know, but once in so often 
it had to be performed, because it seemed 
to greatly enhance‘father and to refresh 
and gladden mother. 

Father was a pallid and noble figure, 
somewhat disheveled, like a long-legged 
eagle that has recently weathered a high 
wind. He took one sweeping glance 
around, caught my adoring eyes upturned, 
and discarded them as a bagatelle in this 
momentoussituation. Mother merely ceased 
to bat her eyes, gaze still fixed upon her 
eross. Let the mountains fall upon her, let 
the waters of all the seas roll over her, she 
would not be moved except by decent re- 
pentance! 

Well, he must go through with it as 
usual, is what I know now father decided 
after that momentary survey, and kept his 
pace to the big rickety chair beside the 
candle stand. He let himself down into it 
like a god overtaken in a fault, glanced dis- 
tastefully at the Bible and emitted the sigh 
of a bellows. My breast heaved in sus- 
pense. I knew that my father would pres- 
ently become a man of the Lord and open 
the Book. These were the only occasions 
when he was associated in my mind with 
our God. I coveted the experience. What 
I did not know was that he dreaded the 
blasphemy demanded of him. He had his 
feelings and Adam’s modesty when his sin 
would be dying hard in him. Then some 
emotion would overcome him; maybe a 
man’s grateful memories of this invincibly 
good woman who could not be made to 
forsake him. What was God’s opinion of 
him compared to her dear wishes? Such a 
foolish little she demanded in exchange for 
all she gave. Something like this I know 
passed through his mind. Then he would 
open the Book, turn to the Psalms, taste a 
few until he struck one with the right note, 
not too revealing, something vague and 
nobly sung. That night he read this one: 

“Hear my prayer, O Lord, give ear to 
my supplications: in thy faithfulness an- 
swer me, and in thy righteousness. And 
enter not into judgment with thy servant.” 

He was ever a man quickly moved to the 
left or right in the moral world. Give him 
a full glass, a roistering companion, and he 
could race with the devil himself. Give him 
the noblest words of penitence and he could 
produce the accompanying remorseful emo- 
tions. He could shrive himself with the 
dignity and majesty of a saint. So now for 
the moment he was every whit David 
broken by his transgression. Grief de- 
scended upon him and shook him like a 
blessing: 

“Hear me speedily, O Lord: my spirit 
faileth,’’ he read on woefully. “Hide not 
thy face from me, lest I be like unto them 
that go down into the pit.”” And so on until 
he came to the end. 

I did not understand, but I felt the wind 
of sorrow blowing from the eloquent lips of 
my father. I was bursting with emotion, 
my lips primped, my eyes fixed upon him 
full of tears. The one thing that restrained 
me was mother’s inscrutable face. She not 
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only understood the Psalm but the man 
who was reading it. She simply used this 
method to change the scenes of his singu- 
larly adaptable spirit. 

“Let us pray,’’ he rumbled in a choked 
voice. 

T have a lively recollection of this prayer. 
It was a good one. Very few people have 
the real gift of prayer, and then only under 
the emotional pressure of remorse. I have 
heard the ring of platform‘’oratory many a 
time in the prayer of a saint who had noth- 
ing but his congregation’s sins of which to 
repent. Father, splendidly poised on one 
knee, recited a psalm of his own to the 
Lord, not so good as David's but along the 
same line. He cast his iniquities from him 
in sentences that clashed like bright swords. 
Sobs shook him. I was also deeply moved, as 
I am to this day by great music or pow- 
erful prayers. Kneeling like a little rag 
doll, very low before my chair, I accompa- 
nied him with sounds of grief, meows of a 
kitten saint, decently repressed until, cast- 
ing a watery glance through my fingers, I 
saw father wiping his face on the blue win- 
dow curtains. This was too much. I 
keened my nose and let out a wail that 
steadied the great mourner and ended his 
petition. 

I suppose there are still such husbands 
in the world, but I am wondering if there 
are any more women like mother. Maybe 
she would be called a pill now. Looking 
back, the methods she used to restore 
father’s soul do seem drastic. She loved 
him with a shrewd tenderness; but let him 
break his traveling gait toward heaven and 
she was the most adroit persecutor of the 
damned and fallen I have ever known. She 
kept a good little house not more than one 
short prayer path from the gates of heaven. 
Everything in it was clean, white where it 
should be white, glistening where it should 
shine. If by chance an unworthy person 
crossed her threshold, he brought his former 
virtues with him and practiced them. She 
demanded at least a noble deceit of 
goodness. 

This was the kind of father I had, and 
this was my mother. I wasa sort of human 
hybrid composed of these two natures. 
Nothing could cure me of a dangerous like- 
ness to father. I was closer kin to him in 
mind and spirit. I may have inherited 
some invincible stamina from mother, a 
capacity for standards and principles. My 
notion is that father merely begot me, and 
that mother continued to exercise the same 
functions to me morally that she did phys- 
ically before I was born. She produced 
qualities of character in me which went far 
toward determining my woman’s life after- 
ward. She had Moses’ gift for guiding me 
and, controlling the rabble in me. 

But I have never reached the promised 
land. Neither did the children of Israel 
under Moses. No one does. Your Moses 
is too much of a disciplinarian. Looking 
back now at my wilderness, it seems to me 
if I make the last stretch it will be upon the 
wings of a spirit inherited from father. But 
I shall never make it now. I shall pass like 
other people who have been anxious to be 
good all their lives—barely in sight of that 
fair and happy land. I have been encom- 
passed about by too great a cloud of wit- 
nesses to just righteousness. The burden 
of being obedient to mother’s God, and 
later on to the God of a still more drastic 
saint has wearied me. I am too tired now 
to shout and be happy. I shall probably 
die up here in a high place, barely in sight 
of the promised land as usual. 

I have often wondered how real saints 
feel about this. I know how they talk, but 
do they in their secret hearts as humans 
sometimes regret the hard and narrow way? 
Isn’t there something unsatisfied in them 
to the last? Have they been entirely grati- 
fied? Can one ever have in this world the 
peace promised? Maybe we do at the last 
moment. I am expecting it then. But one 
moment, with your breath already leaving 
you, is a short time to enjoy what you have 
spent a lifetime to win. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“The Pup’s Our 
Furnace Man” 


With no more care than a pup 
can give it, a good gas heating 
plant keeps the home warm 
and comfortable all winter. 


Gas, automatically control- 
led, brings absolute freedom to 
come and go as you please. No 
overheating nor underheating! 
No soot, ashes nor odors—no 
coal man—no ash man! 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


~needs never a glance 
fori ingahs wee’ 


The incomparable conven- 
ience, comfort and cleanli- 
ness of automatic gas heating 
are well within reach of most 
home owners—even where gas 
prices are not the lowest. Ask 
the Bryant office near you for 
a booklet of gas heating facts. 
If not listed in your local 
phone book, write our home 
office. 
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THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. co. 
953 East 72nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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JUST FOUR THINGS TO’ DO! >... AND FOUR THINGS*TO USEl es 


PROTECT AN OPEN WOUND FROM INFECTION 
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INFECTION... Any break in the skin, whether 
from a scratch, a cut, or an abrasion, is an open 
door to infection. . . . Hence, there isn’t any 
such thing as a trivial wound. ... Any wound, 
however tiny, is a serious wound until prop- 
erly dressed and sealed against germ-intrusion. . . . 
When an accident opens the skin, insure pro- 


tection from infection by prompt use of the 


AMO a OUTER. 


DO GOR 


famous Bauer & Black Safety-Four. (1) Apply 
Iodine to sterilize the wound (2) When Iodine 
is dry cover wound with Sterile Gauze (3) Bind 
with Sterile Gauze Bandage and (4) Fasten 
Bandage with Adhesive Plaster .... These 
Bauer & Black First Aids may be obtained 
at small cost through 45,000 drug stores .... 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 


... Bauer & Black will divide $5,000.00 in cash awards among the 500 
boys and girls who render the best Emergency First Aid Service in 1925... . <A book 
of First Aid Instruction with First Aid report blanks will be mailed, free, on request. 


© 1925, Bauer & Black 


Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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North or the old South, and some went to 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

“But some of the young men that didn’t 
have all the spirit taken out of them were 
talking about going farther south, way 
down in South Florida that nobody thought 
was fit to live in on account of swamps, 
down to this new place Miami on the coast 
where they were bringing the railroad. 
These men said that maybe down there they 
could start new orange groves, and there 
was gov’ment land you could homestead. 

“Tf I hadn’t been so mad with McDevitt 
I don’t see how I could have done it, but I 
begun to think if a man could take up a 
homestead maybe I could, and then I’d put 
a grove in and show him I was a smarter 
man than he was, if I was a woman. So 
I wrote to his mother that lived in Ver- 
mont state and told her just how it was, 
and she wrote back she was sorry McDevitt 
had been so mean and she’d take the chil- 
dren for a while. She was a good, kind 
woman and I guess McDevitt took after 
his father. There was some people going 
back to Vermont state from Orlando that 
could take the children to her. So that’s 
how I took up the land. Perhaps I made 
a mistake. There’s plenty of people has 
made good money growing oranges in 
Orange County since then. Goslow here. 
We're coming to my gate.” 

There was a straggling grove of grape- 
fruit at the left, which presently revealed a 
road more like a path. Up this, in answer 
to her hand, Larry turned. The weeds 
were long under the trees. Beyond that 
was unused cleared land that may have 
been used to grow vegetables. But beyond 
that still the pines began again, pressing 
down almost into the faint roadway, rising 
endlessly to each side and ahead, larger and 
more stately than any Larry had yet no- 
ticed. The palmetto around their roots was 
all untouched. Between their ranks the 
distance was smoky with crowding trunks. 
Superb trees, they seemed to be the very 
ancestors and originals of all the others 
they had passed. The house stood in a 
small clearing, perhaps the half acre pre- 
scribed by the Government for home- 
steaders. It was made of pine logs and 
there was a well beside it and a small gar- 
den. When he stopped the car Larry found 
himself listening intently. It was as she 
had said. You could hear only little noises 
faint andfar away. Whenshe was walking 
from the car to the house steps, stiffly, with 
her black hat and veil trailing from her 
hand and her heavy black skirt bunched 
up as she had been sitting on it, Larry 
asked, ‘““Where do you want me to put 
these canned goods, Mrs. McDevitt?” 

At first he thought she had not heard 
him, but at the top step she turned and 
looked back at him and her thin lips 
stretched in a mirthless smile. ‘‘ You take 
those things back to Jack Kelley,” she said, 
and stood eying him. Something in the 
flush on his face must have reached to her, 
for she said, ‘‘Come and set down, don’t 
you want to? I’m going to have me a cup 
of coffee. You’ve been—you’re a right kind 
young man and it’s a long ways back.” 

When she came out again with a pot of 
coffee in her hand, and cups, Larry had 
been sitting on the porch steps, thinking of 
the pine trees. Their airy quiet was a heal- 
ing and a blessing. He had had a moment 
of feeling sure that if he could only be still 
enough himself, hands still, eyes still, heart 
still, perhaps he would enter into the knowl- 
edge of something deep and hidden and won- 
derful, as if he were standing on the 
threshold of a slow moment of revelation, 
a moment for which being had been cre- 
ated. The feeling went when he heard 
her behind him, and he stretched and 
looked about him with a feeling of good 
happiness. The long light of afternoon 
slanted through brown trunks across the 
grass of the clearing. Beyond the tossing 
green of pine tops the sky was glowing 
with a blue at once misty and intense, and a 


great cloud mass, as if carved from a soft 
creamy marble, was lifting up and up into 
unimaginable free heights, where the great 
clean wind ran westward from the sea. 

She gave him a cup of coffee, and he took 
it absently, noticing that she had changed 
her heavy black for a shapeless dress of 
some gray cotton stuff that made her look 
thinner and smaller. She sat in a rocking- 
chair at his shoulder and creaked it softly 
now and then. 

“But you must have had a terrible time 
clearing all this, Mrs. McDevitt. And liv- 
ing here all by yourself. How did you ever 
do it?” 

She creaked reflectively. ‘I had a six- 
shooter,” she said, and then stopped again. 
“ And it’s wonderful how you toughen up to 
using a grubbing hoe. I grubbed all that 
out myself, after the men cut the trees. I 
made them leave all those pine trees, 
though. I didn’t mind being alone here. 
It got so I didn’t like to be anywhere else. 
Once when the rains were bad I waded in 
from Goulds with water up to my waist 
and a sack of Irish potatoes on my shoul- 
der. Mr. Barnes didn’t want me to go. 

“T was up in Miami, waiting on table to 
make enough money to put grapefruit in. 
A man come in and said all this part of the 
country was swept away with a cloudburst, 
and I couldn’t rest until I’d come to see. 
My house hadn’t been finished long. But 
when I got here, sopping wet to my arm- 
pits, the house was all high and dry. This 
land is higher’n anything around here. So 
I stayed here for a week until the water 
went down, and worked around and lived 
on Irish potatoes. I was glad to get back 
here from town. It was getting too crowded 
to like it. I finished clearing my half acre 
and an old nigra that was around here then 
showed me how to put in sweet potatoes.” 

The chair creaked. ‘‘That was kind of 
funny. I wasn’t afraid of much of anything 
by that time but snakes and McDevitt. 
Staying out here by myself nights somehow 
I got to hating him worse and worse, and 
every once in a while if I’d hear somebody 
coming up that road I’d think what I’d do 
if it was him. Well, this morning—just 
about when my house was finished and the 
well was dug, it was early in the morning. 
I always got up at the peak of day, and it 
wasn’t hardly light when I thought I heard 
MeDevitt stumbling around the well. I 
don’t know what got into me. I was all of 
a-tremble, and I went to the door and fired 
all six shots up in the air over the man I 
could see down by the well. 

‘All he did was kind of crouch down, and 
when I went over to look, it was this old 
nigra, and he was so scared he was as white 
as I was. ‘Law, Miss Sarah,’ he says to 
me. ‘No man’s goin’ to ever steal up on you 
in the nighttime,’ and he would of run 
when he got his breath, but I started laugh- 
ing and I told him he needn’t to be scared. 
All he wanted was a drink of water, any- 
way. Uncle Joseph, they used to call him, 
and when he showed me about the sweet 
potatoes I put a lot in just over there where 
the soil’s good, and I sold them to Mr. 
Barnes in Miami. Then I put in tomatoes 
for a while, and did right well with them, 
so I didn’t have to work in town the six 
months they allow you off your land. I did 
all the work myself, so it didn’t cost much.” 

Larry had leaned back against the post 
so that he could look up at her and at the 
soft sky too. The morning and what had 
happened to Joe McDevitt seemed very 
far off to him. He thought perhaps they 
began to seem so to her, too, for suddenly 
her face wrinkled into a network of silent 
laughter. Her narrowed eyes were brightly 
vigorous and all the lines of her face were 
pleasantly relaxed. Her hands were relaxed 
on her knee. 

“Talk about funny, though. I have to 
laugh every time I think of it. It shows 
what a fool I was in those days. When I’d 
made enough money in Miami to get my 
house built down here I was crazy to get 
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into it. I wanted my own roof and my own 
pine trees. Well, it was all done but the 
front door, and that had to come down 
from Miami special on a wagon. I’d been 
sleeping over to the Marshs’, those good 
neighbors I told you about ten miles up the 
road, and I’d got my furniture in, a stove 
and a bedstead and one-two things Mc- 
Devitt’s mother sent down to me, and I 
made up my mind I wasn’t going to wait 
any longer for that front door. 

“T was just going ahead and live in my 
house, anyway. So when night come I put 
on my six-shooter, with the belt over my 
nightgown, and I shoved the headboard of 
the bed right up against the open door. It’s 
one of those high wooden headboards. I 
went to sleep and slept like a log, not think- 
ing of anything. Well, ‘long about three- 
four o’clock in the morning I woke up with 
a jump and lay there listening to how still 
it was and thinking how far I was from any- 
thing and how dark it was, and me all alone 
in the middle of it. Well, it come over me 
all of a sudden that anybody could crawl 
right through that door in the space under 
the bed. I never thought of that before. 
And while I was laying there thinking that, 
something screamed way out in the woods. 

“Well, say—scared? I wassoscared I was 
cold and stiff, and I could see things mov- 
ing in the dark all around me and things 
crawling and creeping out of the dark 
under that bed. I didn’t dare to move or 
creak the bed springs, and there was my 
six-shooter that had worked around under 
my hip and was boring a hole right through 
me. When that thing screamed I thought 
I’d just die right there. You could hear 
wild cats sometimes in those days, only 
then I didn’t know what it was. And the 
next morning I went over to Marshs’ and 
stayed there until that door got there, and 
I had three bolts put on, and you bet I 
used them. But I can laugh over that now 
any time I think of it. 

“And two days later was the time I shot 
all the snakes I ever see around here. That 
was another funny thing. I can’t bear 
snakes. I was sitting in this chair inside my 
door, with the door open—that was before 
this porch was built. I was sewing some- 
thing and I had my six-shooter in my lap. 
And all of a sudden I just kind of saw some- 
thing on the floor out of the tail of my eye, 
and before I ever turned to see what it was, 
a kind of cold feeling went all over me and, 
thinks I, ‘That’s a snake.’ Before I knew 
exactly what I was doing I grabbed my 
gun and I shot all six shots at that thing 
I saw, and it was a rattlesnake as thick as 
your wrist, and not two feet from my foot. 

“The first time I got a good look at it, it 
was as dead as a piece of string, and there 
was bullet holes through it and around it 
right into my new floor. You can go in and 
see where they are right now. And that 
afternoon there was a man here and we 
were planting some orange trees, for I 
thought I’d see how they’d do here. He 
says, ‘Look, there’s a snake,’ and I turned 
around, and sure enough there was another 
one. I guess maybe two snakes in one day 
was too much for me, for everything went 
all kind of black and I didn’t know what I 
was doing until I see the man looking and 
laughing at me. I was killing that snake 
with a stick and then stamping and dancing 
on its head like I was crazy, with my six- 
shooter bumping on my hip. He says he 
never see anything so funny in his life the 
way I looked, but I didn’t remember much 
of anything, I was so blind mad. I always 
did hate a snake. But that was about all 
I ever saw on my place. Though that time 
I told you about when it rained so hard and 
I waded in from Goulds there were moc- 
casins on some of the stumps. You don’t 
see them hardly any now, except out in the 
deep Glades.” 

The chair creaked. The high great pillar 
of cloud was turning a soft pink. A mock- 
ing bird, tail and wings all a-cock, landed 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Fisk Transportation Cords are now made with a new 
specially constructed fabric manufactured by The Fisk 
Rubber Company under their own patented process. 


This new method of construction eliminates cross 
threads, controls the spacing and tension of the cords 
and uniformly surrounds the cords withrubber. This 


is called ‘Fillerless’ fabric. 


Exhaustive tests have shown the merits of this new 
fabric to withstand the hard usage that transporta- 
tion work demands. 


All Bus and Truck Sizes 
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Salesmen 
Wanted 


hard-hitting men—who have sold or are 

now selling—preferably clothing, shirts, 
raincoats or other wearing apparel—though 
any legitimate selling experience will do. If you 
have such experience, or are ambitious to get it, 
we have an opportunity for you that we believe 
to be without an equal in the selling field today. 


We are manufacturing tailors. We make a line 
of men’s suits and overcoats to sell at $31.50. 
We use only the finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool fabrics. We employ only the most skilled 
journeymen tailors. Our clothes are all made to 
special order. We guarantee them uncondition- 
ally to fit and please the purchaser. 

We sell these clothes direct to the consumer, 
through specialty salesmen. They are never 
sold through stores. 

We train our men carefully and equip them 
completely, thus assuring their success from the 
very start. Many of our salesmen make from 
$3,000 to $5,000a year. A number of them make 
more. Some of them enjoy incomes that many 
a merchant or other business man would envy. 


How would you like to tie up with a house that works 
vith its men—that trains them carefully before sending 
t and cooperates with them fully after they are 
ouse that is big, reliable and responsible—that 


GS heathissin THINKING, clean-living, 


pete with anybody—that will stand back of you 
uare” and unconditionally guarantee its goods to 
your customers as well as its service to you? 
If you think you would like a connection with a house like 
this, let us hear from you. 
ble, isn’t necessary. What we do require, however, 
liability, and the scillingness to work. If you 
nd can give us satutactory assurances that 
1 take you and work with you. 


"ey, our Opportunity in a Great Industry” gives 
l facts about our proposition. A copy of it is 
asking. Send your name and address on the 
coupon be low or, better still, write usa letter and tell us 


about yourself. You'll hear from us promptly. Address 


Dept. 738. 


GOODWEAR 


Your Of ppceb Chicago, Inc. 
paar 
7 West Adams at Peoria St. 


CHICAGO 


Sign and Send 
This Coupon 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the full facts about it without obliga- 
tion to me. 738 


I am interested in your proposition. 


Name 


Address 


Town State 


Button Off 7 


P/ SNAP THIS ONE ON! 
Don’t forget to take a box of 
Pilcher Buttons with you on 
your trip! When buttons 
come off, just snap Pilchers 
on. No sewing; 3 sizes. Me- 


: Black, white, 
khaki.At your dealer’ ‘sor 
send hisnameand10cfor 
box of six; 25c for full ass’ 

J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 


HF 
PILCHERS 


DETACHABLE 


BUTTONS 


you adine of merchandise you can sell anywhere | 


Selling experience, though | 
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on the ground before the steps with a flirt 
and stared at them first out of one eye and 
then the other, and flew off as suddenly as 
he had come, with a flash of white wing 
bars and three or four notes of song like 
sweet impertinent words. 
Larry fumbled in his mind for the right 
question. “‘Were you—did you stay here 
all alone, always?” he asked cautiously. 
“You were very brave, I think.” 
Her profile in the softening light was bold 
and bony, he saw as he stared up at her. 
The gray hair blew straight back from her 
forehead and the scanty knob of it behind 
hardly altered the shape of her head. The 
skin over the cheek bones was smooth in 
spite of the soft wrinkles about the mouth 
and eyes. Her body was a bony shapeless- 
ness under the cotton dress, but her head, 
| from the angle at which he gazed, seemed 
fine and distinguished. There was about it 
that sexless look which approaching age 
sometimes takes on, in which men seem like 
old women and old women like delicate, 
bony old men. She looked like a worn old 
statesman, wise, weary, patient. 
He found himself thrilling to all this she 
had been telling him, as if the courage and 
drama of it had stirred deeply his sensitive 
| imagination. She was indeed a better man 

than McDevitt, this shapeless old woman. 
| She was unique, she was magnificent. Star- 
| ing at her he saw what it was really to be a 
pioneer, a woman, lonely, afraid of snakes, 
sustained by no dream of empire, but only 
by a six-shooter and the enduring force of 
her own will. He felt at once humbled and 
exalted at this glimpse of the dumb, in- 
evitable thrust forward of the human spirit. 
Her name was Sarah McDevitt and her 
sons were 

As if in the brooding into which she had 
fallen she had come to a similar place in her 
thoughts, she turned her bright gray eyes 
on him slowly, and he remembered that he 
had asked her a question. 

“‘T sent for the boys as soon as I could,” 
she said. “George was big for his age and 
Joe was—Joe wasn’t a baby any more. 
They come down with some people that 
were coming to Miami, and I met them 
there. I was afraid they wouldn’t recognize 
me. I was sunburned more than they had 
ever seen me and I guess I was a lot heavier. 
George said I was taller, and maybe I was. 
Carrying boxes of tomatoes makes you 
| stand straight, and grubbing palmettos and 
planting and hoeing and picking kind of 
stretches your spine. I couldn’t seem to 
sleep much the night the boys got here. I’d 
| have to keep getting up and light the lamp 
to look at them all over again. Sleeping 
that heavy way children have, they looked 
beautiful. George was black-haired and 
heavy, like my father, and Joe was all kind 
of gold color then. He used to—he used to 
| wrinkle up his nose and laugh right out 
loud in his sleep.” 

Larry studied carefully the nearest knot 
hole. He felt a stinging behind his eyes at 
the careful monotony of her voice. Her 
words were labored. And yet when he 
looked up again there was only on her eye- 
lids that look of a worn, distinguished old 
statesman with silence lying heavy upon 
her mouth. 

“Tt didn’t seem—I guess it was pretty 
lonely here for the boys after a while,”’ she 
went on slowly. ‘‘They’d been to school in 
Vermont state and there wasn’t any school 
here nearer than Coconut Grove. They 
were used to playing with children, and I 
was busy from daylight to dark. George 
liked to help with the tomatoes sometimes, 
but Joe was too little at first. They got to 
like to roam around the pine woods. Once 
George shot a wild cat. I gave them the 
orange trees if they’d take care of them, 
but they didn’t take to that much, and 
anyway, oranges aren’t so good here as in 
| Orange County. I saw that right off, and 
| besides, I didn’t want to bother with them. 

“Times when my tomatoes failed or the 
crop was short I could always go over to 
Goulds or Peters and work in the tomato- 
packing house. It was easier money than 
| waiting on table in Miami, and I could walk 
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home nights. Sometimes the boys liked to 
pack a little when the season was good and 
I saved up money for them. I knew they’d 
have to go to school sometime, but I kind 
of kept putting it off. There’s a lot of com- 
pany in a couple of kids fighting and holler- 
ing and yoo-hooing around. I’d got used to 
baking big batches of bread and pies and 
having to patch trousers. And besides, I 
was afraid of McDevitt. 

“Tt didn’t seem any time at all before 
they was big. Time goes fast down here, 
with the pine trees. There isn’t much dif- 
ference, summer or winter. In the winter 
the warm dark comes early and there’s 
maybe cool nights, and once in two-three 
years maybe a slight touch of frost, and 
there isn’t any rain, and the grass and 
leaves are yellow-green and brittle. In the 
summer you can hear the rains come boom- 
ing and hissing in from the sea way out be- 
yond and trampling down the dry grass. 
And afterward everything springs up juicy 
and green and the palmetto blossoms are 
sweeter than orange bloom, and little yel- 
low and purple wild flowers grow up around 
the pines, and on a west wind the mosqui- 
toes come. The nights are like pieces of 
black-and-white velvet laid on the earth, 
and the mockers go crazy, and all kinds of 
little birds that come from hot.countries 
farther south sing all night in the moon- 
light. 

“The old leaves fall off the trees and the 
next day the new leaves are rich and glossy 


‘and the young pine trees carry long white 


candles on their tips. But summer and 
winter smooth into each other so you don’t 
notice how time goes creeping, except by 
watching young trees grow taller and boys 
grow big and try to act like men. Springs 
they would get excited to see the fires that 
start in the dry time leaping and roar- 
ing off in the pines. Falls, when the big 
rains filled up the roads, and the swales and 
all low places and everything was sopping, 
they’d run around splashing in it and hav- 
ing fun with plank boats. But all the time 
I knew they ought to be in school. 

“The country around here was changing 
too. When they’d put the railroad through, 
gangs of men camped out not ten miles 
from here, and the boys liked to hang 
around the camps. That was what started 
me to send them to school. I was afraid 
they’d learn things that wouldn’t be good 
for them, and I guess they did. Then the 


railroad was being finished way to Key- 


West and the roads were better and people 
begun to come through and buy up land 
and talk of grapefruit groves and the to- 
mato prairies. 


“So I sold some of my land nearest to the 
main highway and sent the boys to Miami, - 
where a woman I knew that-used to’ cook — 


for Mr. Barnes promised she’d board and 


toom them and darn their stockings and 


look out for them. Sometimes Saturdays 
and Sundays they’d come down here or I’d 


go in and see them there. But they didn’t 


like school so well as they thought they 
would and George was crazy to go to work. 
I didn’t like him to. All my people in 
Massachusetts were educated and I wanted 
my boys to have all the learning they could. 
But the next two years my tomato crop 
failed, once with too much wet and the 
next year with nail-head rust, and I had to 
get a job cooking for a woman over to 
Perrine. 

“So George worked awhile and then Joe 
wanted to go to work too. They worked 
around at different things, so I could give 
up cooking and next year put in another 
crop of tomatoes. That was about all we 
thought about raising down here then. 
And that crop was fine. It was a big year 
and I got George and Joe down here to 
help me picking and carrying to the pack- 
ing house, and I paid them the same wages 
as anybody, and it was real nice. They were 
big strapping boys then and it seemed like 
everything was coming all right last. 
We'd get home and light the lampjand I’d 
cook them a good hot supper and 
lean over the table and eat hearty. 

“Then McDevitt come back. I can see 
it just as plain as if it was yesterday. After 


- go to Miami, and I gave th 
e them 
_" *"" thing to them against it, 4 


supper the boys were setting on? 
with their shoes off and smoking ar 
to the door after the dishes was d 
just as I stood there McDevitt w; 
of the dark into the patch of 
the steps. I knew it was him 
looked up at me and smiled with 
shining under a long red : 
eyes gleaming like hot wires. His} 
gone and he had a good-suit of ¢ 
and a white collar. He put = 
on the step and stood lookin ng 
then the house and at the big b 
at him, and my knees ee EO 
the cold that come over me. f 
“*Well, Sarah McDevitt,’ hese! 
you’ve done pretty well here 
started to come up the steps. 
“T couldn’t say anything at 
and then all of a sudden I called 
‘Don’t you dare to set foot o 
Peter McDevitt, or I'll shoo 
at you. This is my land and ; 
I got made a free dealer rigt 
under the Florida law so’s you: 
any of it. You’ve got no more 
than a dog has, and yous can just | 
the way you came.’ , 
_ “He stood there and looked z 


and the veins standing out inh 


he was older than he used to be 
smooth. Because now he couldr 
how mad he was. But he stood 
tracks, with his head and s 
careful and stiff, the way a 
that hasn’t made up his mind 
except he’d turn his eyes and 
boys standing there with 
open, and then back at me, 
ing sort of look. If he’d 
couldn’t have hated him w 

““*Well, well, Sarah,’ he 
changing his feet easy, ‘Tsee you} 
to take care of yourself all ri 1. 
long ways back to Miami and | 
my boys since they was 
father has a right to talk to hi 
dren. You haven't. got the hez 
from doing that just a minut e, hi} 

“T had, though, and I wo 
But when he smiled at me af 
I couldn’t do anything more ¥ 
what I had, so I slammed 
walked up and down the ki 
not to listen to the sound 
‘voices talking easy on the port 
to hear what they said, and t 


couldn’t get my property @ a 
I remember I stood at ‘the e sink : 
wiping and- “wiping the same cli 
over and over again until I eg 
it any longer. 
“But when-L Dheied the | di 
McDevitt and the two boys were} 
out in front with just their feet in P 
of light from the door, and he wi/t 
to them and they were laughing , 
soon he went away and George ¢/! 

bag for him, and they must hi 
awhile talking down by the gat! 
boys didn’t come back for a u 
seemed like hours. When they # 
they walked and acted real carele 
and talking loud and cutting up 
other. But when they stood at t/! 
the steps and looked up at me, 
stiff in the doorway, their eyes ¥* 
ing and hard and they wouldn’t «/ 
at me, the way men act when t 
their womenfolks are standing in 12 
If I’d been cold before, I went »! 
over then, for I see that McD! 
turned their minds away from n/@ 
so that there was something . n 
come between them and me. TE! 
want to talk to me much, an a 
went to bed I heard them ta 
laughing to themselves at so 
_ “The next day they said th 


and let them go. I couldn’t f 
could have begged McDevitt a 


(Continued on Pag 


vee 


‘ontinued from Page 118) 

n It felt as if something inside of 
s, hard lump that wouldn’t let me 
nyhing. I wasn’t going to have 
yt say I'd kept them from seeing 
tvas just as it used to be when he’d 
ad out if I had a weak place he 
x hold of, and I gritted my teeth to 
“1 showing it to the boys. 

¢ didn’t come back for two days, 
lin’t expect them to. I had a couple 
aworking for me then and I made 
= down all the orange trees I had 
» them. I couldn’t stand the look 
» I had them drag the trees down 
eed space at the edge of my land 
¢ire showed red through the pine 
‘at night the boys came back as if 
food happened, walking up the 
“1 the glare through the pines show- 
r and McDevitt walking between 


<]dn’t let him set foot on the porch. 
ju once and I tell you again, Peter 
rt,’ says, ‘that I won’t have you 
‘ace. The boys can do what they 
Tey’'re old enough to know better. 
{I don’t have to have, and I won’t 
1 you can make up your mind to 
ere ‘come up to me and put his arm 
‘xe and his black head, like my 
as way taller than mine. ‘Aw, 
aid to me, ‘Grammer McDevitt 
iy you were too hard. Dad never 
Feeeharm to you as you thought. 
<I think you’d ought to let him 
Il talk things over with you. .He’s 
-d time, too, and it would be nice 
yzones be bygones.’ 
i1’t feel his arm around me no more 
was a piece of iron, and I looked 
Joe standing there beside McDevy- 
die was as tall as McDevitt. For 
‘time I see that his hair that had 
c{ color when he was a baby had 
ibe copper-colored like his father’s, 
yes were the same red-brown when 
wed them. The two of them stood 
2d at me, and George dropped his 
1 looked at me, and McDevitt’s 
a to shine and his nose came down 
imustache and his teeth under it 
vite and shining like gravestones, 
‘miled as if at last he’d found the 
vere I was weak, and I knew it. 
£ was when it seemed as if I didn’t 
vat I was doing, except that I heard 
dy telling them they could all three 
jand never let me see them again as 
shey’d rather have him than me. 
(aw them walking back down the 
lof them, as if they were hurrying, 
‘in and got my six-shooter and ran 
| path after them, and I was shoot- 
their heads. When I’d shot all six 
hrew my gun away and went-on 
ig in the dark after them, down 
ithe pine woods where there was a 
light from the bonfire still flicker- 


he gate I saw McDevitt go on 
/a car he had there, but Joe turned 
lind started to come back toward 
(George stopped and watched him, 
¢ he began to walk toward me too. 
and watched them come, with 
ks to McDevitt, and it seemed as 
id thing in me was melting and soft- 
id warming me all over. I come to 
1 of a sudden and I could see Joe’s 
pomee just as clear, without any 
ark mist over them, and it seemed 
at it didn’t really matter how weak 
thought I was as long as Thad my 
tarted.to walk to them, too, almost 
ind I was just going to beg them to 
k anyway, that I’d do anything 
Medmeto,. ue 
ye when Henry Marsh drove up 
din my gate, passed the boys and 
t and shouted at me that the pine 
back of the place where the 
vee fire was had caught and it was 
ng the rest of my pines and on his 
r up to his grapefruit grove. I 
derstand him at first, until he kept 
‘hat the fire was creeping toward 
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the pines. And I looked, and sure enough 
all that light wasn’t just the bonfire but the 
palmetto flaring up and popping and flying 
and the flames climbing like ragged ribbons 
all the way up one dead tree that stood 
nearest. If I hadn’t been so taken up with 
McDevitt I would have known the differ- 
ence long ago. 

“Well, there wasn’t anything else to do 
but go and fight the fire. I guess George 
and Joe must have turned around and gone 
back with McDevitt, because I didn’t see 
them any more that night. I rushed up to 
the house for some burlap bags, and then 


Henry Marsh and I drove as near the fire | 


as we could get. I could see Marsh’s men 
black against the flames thrashing at it. A 
fire in the pines down here isn’t the same 
as a forest fire anywhere else. The fire 
clings to the woody soil and the oily pal- 
mettos and once in a while it gets up into 
a tree. If there’s a dead branch or a rot- 
ten place the whole tree burns up then. 
The bark is made tough and heavy like 
scales, so that the fire can’t hurt it if the 
tree is sound, and even young pines, if 
there isn’t,anything the matter with them, 
will burn only a little and not be killed. 
But where there’s an old tree with its in- 
sides dead and rotted the fire leaps at it 
and the whole tree bursts into flame like it 
was tinder and the light of it brightens 
everything all around. Before you know it 
the tree crashes down and throws burning 
branches and ends of fire clear across a road 
or a fire path, and a new patch of pal- 
metto will crackle up and blaze as if it was 
covered with kerosene. 

“Through the smoke we could see the 
ground covered with blazing stumps and 
little edges of fire and an outer ring of 
flames where the fire was running toward 
my pine. Then a big tree that was burning 
fell like a fiery flag, falling straight toward 
the finest stand of them between there and 
the house, and I just went crazy. What I’d 
been with snakes or with McDevitt wasn’t 
anything to that, I was so scared the pines 
would go. Henry Marsh said I snatched a 
wet burlap out of his hand and went at that 
burning tree single-handed, stamping and 
beating, with my skirts and my shoes in the 
flying embers, until he said it was a miracle 
I didn’t catch fire myself. But all I remem- 
ber was the heat on my face and a kind of 
wildness in me to get that fire out, no mat- 
ter what happened or what it cost. 

“‘ And then suddenly that tree was out and 
there wasn’t any more creeping ring of 
flame, but only black stumps and branches 
and the ground hot and smoking under- 
foot. The men had stopped the fire up on 
the other side next to Henry Marsh’s grove 
and there was only some palmettos still 
burning in the middle and the smoldering 
earth where the fire had-crept down into the 
peat and would smolder that way for days 
until it burned itself out. They got me back 
to my house and fixed up my burned hands 
and legs and feet, and I slept that night as 
if I was dead. 

“The next day I sent word up to George 
and Joe that they could come back and see 
me when they wanted to, but I never said 
anything about McDevitt. And although 
they come back sometimes, it wasn’t any 
use. I guess I knew it all along. Something 
had changed in them. McDevitt hung 
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around Miami and I knew the’boys saw him 
and were with him, although he never tried 
to come out here again himself. That night 
finished something for me. I knew I’d never 
dare to say his name to them again or ask 
them what they were doing. I never did: 
They got jobs in town, I guess, and when 
they come to see me I was glad to see them, 
but I never treated them like I’d used to, 
and they weren’t the same with me. 
“They brought me money sometimes, and 
I wouldn’t take it and I wouldn’t ask them 
how they got it, although they seemed to 


have plenty and dressed real nice. But I | 
guessed things. They got to act more and | 


more like McDevitt, smile like he did and 
not move their heads when they’d look at 
things, but only their eyes, and talk smooth 
and shifty. But sometimes they’d come 
back, or one of them alone, all tired out, 
and stay for a while, and all that would slip 
off them and they’d be just like my boys 
again, laughing and joking. I’d goin nights 
when they were asleep and look at them, 
great long heavy boys, the black one and 
the red one, sprawled over the bed.” 

The quick tropic twilight was driving 
the yellow light of the sun out of the 
clearing between the pine trees. The sky 
overhead was lifting and receding into a 
high thin dome of green quivering light into 
which the prickle of a star came suddenly. 

Larry Gibbs did not dare to turn his 
head to look at her, stone-still in her chair. 
Her chair itself did not creak any more. 


But when she spoke again, except for the 


stiffness of her lips, her voice was delib- 
erate and clear and dry. 

“So I never let them or McDevitt see 
that I had a weak place, never once. I 
never said anything to them or pleaded 
with them. I never let them see me ery. I 
didn’t cry. McDevitt went away finally, I 
guess. I guess maybe he got driven out of 
town. And the things that happened 
then—happened.”’ 

There was a long silence. Her voice said 
at last, in a breathless murmur, “And they 
can tell McDevitt—I haven’t—cried—yet.” 

There was a man coming up the roadway 
to the house. Larry turned and watched 
him come. He was glad he would not have 
to say anything now. The man was thin 
and aimless-looking, and as he came up to 
the steps Larry saw he fumbled with his 
hat and had red rims to his blue eyes. 

“Evenin’, Mis’ McDevitt,” he said un- 
comfortably. ‘Mis’ Marsh wanted I 
should step over and see if you needed any- 
thing, or if you wouldn’t like to sleep to 
our house tonight.” 

Larry stood up slowly and turned to look 
at her. She was rocking again, but her 
profile was white parchment stretched tight 
over the boldness of her mouth and chin 
and her eyes were like smudges deep within 
their sockets. : 

“You're a right good neighbor, Henry 
Marsh,” she said. ‘‘Tell Lizzie I don’t want 
anything, thank you, and I wouldn’t be 
comfortable anywheres else but here. I 
want to be up early in the morning. There’s 
aman coming with some avocado seedlings. 
I thought I’d see how they’d do here. This 
young man is going back now. Maybe he’d 
give you a ride back as far as your house. 
I’m much obliged to you, I’m sure.” 

Her chair creaked slowly as the two men 
went toward Larry’s car. Driving back 
along the dark road Larry spoke only occa- 
sionally to the thin man, who seemed much 
affected. He told himself it was ridiculous 
to be affected so much himself, and yet he 
could not forget her sitting there on that 
dark porch. He found he had dreaded, 
in leaving her, to see some evidence of the 
defeat and dissolution of what in her he 


\ had found splendid, that spirit which by 


‘repeated and hard-won victories had 


strengthened itself, had learned to do with- 
out all the ordinary happinesses. He saw 
now that he had had nothing to dread. She 
had maintained herself, like an old pine 
through many burnings, by the enduring 
soundness of its own wood. That, Larry 
saw, was his story, if he could put into Eng- 
lish his feeling of so important and so 
abiding a thing. 
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Patch those ugly 
holes yourself 


It’s easily done—a few minutes’ 
time and a few cents’ worth of 
Patching Plaster are all you need 


UTLAND Patching Plaster comes 
ready to use, in handy cartons 
like prepared flour. You just add 
waterand apply. It’s quick and handy. 


Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not shrink. 
It does not dry or “‘set’’ instantly—hence is 
easy for anyone to use. The patch does not 
crack, crumble or fall out. It is permanent. 
And you can paint or paper over it without 
shellacking—the patch will not“spot’’ through. 
Has many other uses—repairing stucco walls, 
pointing brick work, etc. 


Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plaster. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, mail coupon below. Send no money. We 
will send youa 2)4 Ib. carton and you can pay 
the postman 30” plus postage, upon delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B7, Rutland, Vermont 


Rutland 


Patching \3== 
Plaster — 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B7, Rutland, Vt. 


Send by mail, collect, a 242 Ib. 
carton of Rutland Patching 


- 2 ae 


Plaster. I give my dealer’s name below. 
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Anyone who has a 
selling problem needs this 


FREE BOOK 


Packed full of valuable ideas, suggestions 
and information concerning how to in- 
crease sales and decrease selling costs by 
using 


“DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
ADVERTISING” 


“The best book of its kind we have ever 
seen” —“A remarkable publication” — 
“Very helpful”—is what we hear from 
those who have already read it. 


And, now, you can get YOUR COPY—abso- 
lutely free of all cost or obligation—simply by 
clipping out this advertisement, pinning it to 
your regular business letterhead, and mailing 
it to the 


- ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Specify. National Quality wood stave 
tanks for economy and greatest value. 
We ship direct from heart of great lum- 
ber country. Ask for prices on tanks, 
crossarms. National Tank & Pipe Co., 
158 Columbia Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 
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irst operated June 15, 1902, 
the “Century” enters its 24” 
year of service with a rec- 
ord of performance unique 
in the annals of railroad op- 
eration. An ever-increasing 


measure of public favor has 


given the “Century” its rank 
as America’s premier train. 


F 
Century Limited 


via the water level route 


NEW YORK ae 
CENTRAL Fa 
LINES 


Boston &Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
: and Subsidiary Lines 
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XPECTING TO BE ARESTED) 


(Continued from Page 13) 


she had give me the money to pay for them 
and father hesed that he gnew now what was 
the matter with me. that i had charged the 
things to him and had spent the money. 
he sed that i had augt to be in jale, and that 
enny boy whitch wood cheet his own father 
had augt to be put in jale for the rest of his 
life and Aunt Sarah sed i gess George Shute 
you had better find out if he is gilty befoar 
you send him to jale and father sed that is 
jest what i perpose to do and then he begun 
to ask me questions and i tride to anser 
them, but they come so fast that i begun to 
ery and told him that old Getchell and old 
Nat Weeks and old Lane and Rollins and 
old Kelley and Gardner was a going to send 
me to jale for bying things and not being 
able to pay for them and father jumped up 
and sed he gessed not by a dam site and 
that ennyone of them cood go strate to hel 
and mother she sed now George dont lose 
your temper and say things you will be 
sorry for and father he sed all rite Joey, he 
calls mother Joey you know, all rite Joey 
I will and then he set down. then he told 
me to tell him all about it and i told him all 
about the boan trade and how i ordered 
the novils and the paints and figgs and six 
blaided gnife with the file and gimblet in it 
and the cain pole and rubber frog and pistal 
and everything and how scat i was and 
father he kept saying i ll be: dammed: but 
when i told him how scat i was and why I 
got Bat Toomy to get the things and give 
him the mony father he gumped up and 
sed he wood go down and shaik his liver out 
and mother got him to set down again and 
lissen to me and father he done it. 

well when i told him about old Swane 
hopping round on one hine leg holding up 
his foot in his hands and swaring father 
laffed so loud that he maid the winders 
shaik. he sed it sirved old Swane jest rite 
and he wished i weiged a ton and a haff. 

then father he sed why in thunder dident 
you tell me this instid of going round 2 
weaks scat of my shadow. dont you know 
i will back you up whether you are rite or 
rong. ised i was afrade you wood lick me 
and he sed hadent you rather get licked 
than go to jale and i sed i was afrade i wood 
get both. 

well he sed i will go down town and fix 
it with Nat and Joshua and George and 
the others and i will have sumthing to say 
to that little devil of a Bat Toomy. so 
father he went off and i felt prety good and 
offal hungrey and mother she give me 2 
peaces of apple pye and 3 ham sanwiches 
and a quart of milk and some cake and a few 
things like them, and i felt better than i 
had felt for most a year it seamed and i felt 


jest like going out and brakeing sumbodys, 


winders. é 

well what do you think. befoar i had 
went to bed father he come back and he sed 
he had fixt it up with the store men and 
that they had neerly killed themselfs laff- 
ing and that they sed if they cood be boys 
onct moar it wood be wirth being scat to 
deth for 2 weaks. gosh i gess they dont 
know what they is talking about. 

but the best of all was that father had 
bougt me the six blaided gnife and the cain 
pole and a braded silk line. soi went to bed 
and slep like a logg. i bet i have got the 
best father in this world. and the best 
mother two. 

April 21, 186— i supose the next thing 
for fun wil. be the May fare of the Unitarial 
chirch. there aint no other chirch but the 
Unitarial whitch has a May fare. the con- 
gregation chirch has a picknick whitch is 
all rite if a feller dosent eat two mutch and 
get poizened with ivory leeves as i done 
last summer and lade between life and deth 
for 3 days. the methydist has a picknick 
at the beech but mother wont let me go and 
she wont let:me go to the baptist picknick 


-neether. 


_ennyway the May fare is best of all. to- 
nite we went to the vestry. to maik evver- 
green reaths. we fellers pull off the branches 


of evvergreen and the girls wind them into ~ 


A e j } 


reaths. a lot of old stewdcats of the 
emy goes and we fellers rases time 
them. most of them is big fellers a) 
get threw out 2 or 3 times during th 
ning and gets a bat in the ear. tonit 
2 bats, Pewt got 3 and Beany 5, so i} 
beat. that is Beany got the most ba) 
i got threw the furtherest and Pewt g 
bat that was a old linpaister. ennyy, 
had a lot of fun. it is sutch good fun 
a nother feller get a bat in the ear tha 
dont mind one or 2 yourself. | 

April 22, 186— went down to th 
tarial vestry tonite and picked evyer| 
Beany beat again. he got 3 bats 2 
and aslam. Pewt got 3 bats and one! 
and i only 2 bats and a shaik. Pewt dj, 
2 bats whitch dident count or he 
have been prety near even with Bear 

April 23, 186— went down again 
evvergreen. Beany beat again by 1 ba| 
2 slams. Beany always has the luck ) 
wood have got moar fun and moar } 
but old Chipper Burley come in and | 
us go home becaus he sed we had 
behaiving wirse than wild animals, _ 

April 24, 186— sunday today. iwe { 
chirch but dident like it so well as las| \ 
day when i was afrade of being arest | 
wonder if they will let us into the y 
tomorrow nite. 

April 25, 186— we all went downt: 
vestry tonite and old Chipper woode) | 
us in at ferst but finally sed if we | 
behaive ourselfs we cood go in, so wii 
to behaive ourselfs and dident have 1 
fun. | 

April 26, 186— tonite we went t 
vestry again, Chipper wasent there ‘| 
maid up for Monday nite and rased ; 
the stewdcats threw us out and oney F 
mad he chased us way down to Si 
strete befoar he give up. i dont see wh | 
was so mad about. all we done to hin | 
to pull a chair out from under him ai | 
set rite down in the tub where they | 
the water to sprinkle their evvergreen | 
tub was full. r 

April 27, 186— father sed old Ch 
Burley and old C. Lovell 2th had tol¢ 
about what we done at the vestry and 
if he herd ennything moar about mei¥ 
ent go to enny May fare or ennywhere ! 
so i have got to be cairful. 1 

April 28, 186— i am prety cairful 
i tell you. if 

April 29, 186— nothing mutch ti} 
May fare nex monday. 

April 30, 186— this afternoon mé 
Pewt and Beany went to the town hal 
worked. we lugged settees and elim la 
and run errands and done evrything. 


supper we staid till 10 oh clock and’ 


i got home i was tired most to deth, id 
want to taik my bath but mother sed | 
got to because i was offal dirty. 


May 2, 186— _ brite and fare. i@ 
tired i cant wright enny moar tonite.! 
May fare is the more tiresome ae 
went to. i had the best time i ever hi 
my life but i am tired most to deth an 
mouth taists quear. i 

May 3rd, 186— i feel a little bette 
day. father sed he gessed i had the! 
national belt for plane and faney @ 
when i told him what i had et at the 
fare. i et-lobster salad and corn balk 
scolliped. oicesters and lemons pye ane 
lases candy and ham and tung ana ¢ 
cakes and picled limes and shuger ¢0 
and jessops candy and lemonaid and 
and jinger bread and lettis with vimige 
shuger and all the milk i cood drin 
strawberrys and creem and PoP 
and sum moar things i have forgot. — 

father he sed i was showing grea! 
provement becaus the last time 1" 
ennywhere near this record was at th 
gregational chirch picknick andi had 
dide and was sick a hoal weak. i told 
that wasent because i et so mul nL 
caus i got poisened by poisen 1Vv0 

(Continued on Page 125 
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a he says he is proud of me and 
e al back me agenst enny boar con- 
r hitch ever swalowed a ox hoal. 
yay ihad a grate time. there was a 
i{ old C. Lovell 2th and old Chipper 
, id lots of peeple. it was called box 
o and i was disapointed because 
wsent a prise fite in it. then there 
tof booths with flaggs and paper 
yore they sold things to eet and to 
id there was a place where a old 
vith a red bonnit and yellow silk 
wh a lot of tin tinklers on it told 
sune. she told my fortune for $.05 
yl she sed i wood be very ritch if i 
tt hanged. she sed she was sure as 
«that i never shood be drownded. 
iy good at that because sumtimes 
viellers are trying to swim from the 
j the oaks and back i am afraid 
ns that i shall go down but so far i 
ser been drownded yet and i am 
, 1ow that ishall never be drownded. 
«yn when the water is warm enuf i 
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am going to swim from the oaks to the eddy 
whitch is 2 miles and aint never been did 
xcept by Gill Kelly and he is a groan man. 

well after the play they had a dance and 
there was an orchistre that plaid splended. 
Bill Hodgdon plaid the fiddle and Bruce 
Briggam the cornet and Gim Folsom, Billy 
Folsoms father plaid the officlide and a old 
man named Freeman plaid the harp and 
one of Pelicky Tiltons uncles plaid the 
base viol. i dident get home until neerly 12 
oh clock and mother woodent give me 
ennything to eet. she sed if i et enny moar 
i mite xplode. ennyway i am all rite now 
and dident have to have a docter. 

May 4, 186— it is tuff to have to go to 
school after a may fare. ennyway today is 
wenesday and a haff holiday. i went fishing 
this afternoon with Fatty Melcher. i got 
one pickeril and 2 roach and one pirch. 
mother fride them for me and father to- 
nite. nobody wood eat them but me and 
father so we et them all. 

May 5, 186— i gess there wont be 
mutch more fun until the 4th of July. 
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May 6, 186— there was a frost last nite. 
father sed that onct when my granfather 
was alive and my aunt Annie whitch i have 
never saw, that there was a snowstorm on 
the 5th of May and granfather he took 
aunt Annie to ride in a sleig to Epping. he 
sed that when they got there most of the 
snow was gone and granfather had_ to 
waulk beside the sleig most of the way 
home with the runners scraping like when 
mother scraips the bottom of a jinger 
bread pan. 

i never saw my aunt Annie. i died before 
she was born. no i,ment she died before i 
was born. i dont remember my granfather 
but he lived long enuf to see me whitch 
must have been a grate cumfort to him in 
his last days. it was tuff on aunt Annie to 
die befoar i was born wasent it. it was tuff 
on them both to have to go to Epping. if 
you had ever went to Epping you wood say 
so i bet. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


‘ie ENGLISH FARMER 


‘ the purpose of buying land when 
gnaser was a tenant farmer already 
sision of the place and working it 
silly. Bank loans of that sort were 
n.de on mere overdrafts, which is a 
¢ method of lénding in England. 
ye is evidence,” says a government 
in the subject, ‘“‘that in England 
‘es nearly half the purchase money 
aggregate was advanced by the 
|. . . The banks appear to have 
rthing up to the full price of the 
‘though there was usually a margin 
est 25 per cent.” 


aking Up the Big Estates 


‘\uch credit, not too little, was what 
‘| many of these tenant purchasers. 
#s may be found in the United 
Of course there were various other 
of credit for a would-be buyer. In 
ises the loan was in the form of a 
iemortgage. Then came the slump, 
iprice of land gradually settled back 
rewar level. 

probable,” says the report above 
>to, ‘that the great majority of the 
cant owners borrowed as much as 
ids of the purchase price, and as a 
ie incurred annual charges which 
"1 excess of the economic rents of the 
', and in many cases amount to as 
} double the prewar rentals. 

id appear that those farmers who 
/at exceptionally high prices and 
jable to find more than a small pro- 
i0f the purchase price cannot be re- 
om the consequences of their action. 
jade a bad investment, and nothing 
(a free grant from public funds can 
tm from disaster.” 

‘ituation lends its own tinge of gloom 
‘resent agricultural outlook. 

ig the boom, wages of farm labor 
td to an average of forty-six shil- 
re for the whole country. They 
preciated shillings, however; for in 
te as I well remember, an American 
3 enjoyment of rural scenery in Eng- 
as considerably enhanced ‘by the 
ige that he was paying for the car 
luffeur in pounds sterling that cost 
y three dollars and a quarter apiece. 
ien the agricultural wage has fallen 
ity-seven or thirty-two shillings— 
r eight dollars in sound money. But 
| Say they cannot pay such wages 
‘ke any profit raising wheat. 

in mind that sown grass plays a 
le in British agriculture. For the 
United Kingdom, a term which 
Ireland, the round figures are 
00 acres in grass and 21,000,000 
der the plow, with 15,000,000 acres 
rough grazing on moor and heath. 
big farm is a much larger factor, 
‘ly, than with us. 


} it 


_ one or two hired hands. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


When you hear the word ‘‘farmer”’ in the 
United States, you naturally think of a 
man who owns or leases 80 or 160 acres of 
land, working it for his own account, with 
his own labor and that of his family and 
The person in the 
English agricultural scheme who most 
nearly fills our common idea of a farmer 
will still usually be a tenant and have a 
landlord to reckon with. But today he can- 
not blame the landlord for his failure to 
make a profit raising wheat. Very good 
farm land in the Berkshire Downs may be 
rented for five dollars an acre. In fact, one 
pound an acre is a common figure in Eng- 
land. A very high authority on British 
agriculture calculates that at present the 
rent amounts to no more than 10 per cent 
of the operating expenses of a farm. He 
puts taxes on the average at about 5 per 
cent, and labor at 45 to 50 per cent. Cheap 
labor is often frightfully dear. Nowadays, 
too, the tenant is protected in his tenure 
and in all his rights by various benevolent 
acts of Parliament. For all practical pur- 
poses the landlord may be left out of the 
picture. 

Certainly landlording on a big scale does 
not pay in England under present condi- 
tions. Here are two items clipped from 
London newspapers on two successive days 
in June, but similar items appear fre- 
quently: 


“Tt is announced that Lord Derby has dis- 
posed of the bulk of his estates in Bury, 
Salford and Pilkington to Messrs. J. H. and 
F. W. Green of Chesterfield. Mr. J. H. 
Green stated that the deal was one of the 
biggest property sales in the North of Eng- 
land in recent years, but he was not at lib- 
erty to disclose the purchase price. 

«Our idea in buying the properties,’ he 
said, ‘is to resell them in small lots to the 
present tenants or to anyone else who cares 
to buy. Weshall aim at disposing of every- 
thing we bought.’ 

‘Lord Derby has been selling his proper- 
ties in Southeast Lancashire in minor lots 
to his tenants from time to time, and it is 
stated that this deal leaves him with prac- 
tically nothing in that area. The estates 
have been in the possession of the family 
since 1485. 


“Tord Carnarvon, son of the discoverer 
of Tutenkhamun’s tomb, has decided to sell 
his extensive holdings in Nottinghamshire 
in order to meet the death duties on his 
father’s estate, which are said to amount to 
£400,000. Weare informed that the estates 
now to be sold comprise over 10,000 acres, 
including the greater part of the town and 
parish of Bingham, near Nottingham, prac- 
tically the whole of the villages of Shelford, 
East Bridgeford and Newton and several 
farms in the vale of Belvoir. Special facili- 
ties are to be offered to the tenants to buy 
their holdings.” 


A hundred years ago British landlords 
practically ran the country to suit them- 
selves. They comprised the House of 
Lords, which was then a far more powerful 
organ of government than it is now, and 
they were usually strong enough in the 
House of Commons to get what they 
wanted. But a hundred years ago the in- 
come from landholding amounted to one- 
fifth of the total national income, while 
today it is certainly less than one-fiftieth. 
There could hardly be a more tragic in- 
stance of a pull that went altogether wrong. 
Practically the big landlord is out of the 
picture. At any rate, he is taking himself 
out as fast as he can find a buyer for his 
land. Every death of a big landholder— 
with the inheritance tax, or death duties, to 
pay—explodes a shell under the tottering 
house. On a comparatively modest estate 
of $350,000, the death duty is $60,000. 


Encouraging Family Farms 


The County Councils, which are the local 
governing bodies, are now in the aggregate 
among the largest landholders in England. 
They are empowered to buy almost any 
land suitable for farming that they choose 
to take over. If the owner doesn’t wish to 
sell they can buy the land anyhow at a 
price fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
They can then resell or let the land in small 
holdings on terms very favorable to the 
purchaser or tenant. In fine, perfectly 
valid machinery for breaking up any big 
estate and parceling it out in small lots to 
actual tillers is already in existence, and the 
consent of the landlord is not necessary for 
its operation. Which shows again how 
much that formerly portentous figure, the 
lordly landholder, is now out of the picture. 

Thirty years ago politics undertook to do 
something more than point with regret to 
the continued decline in England’s agricul- 
tural population and in the home produc- 
tion of breadstuffs. Agriculture, it was said, 
flourished in some other countries where, 
in contrast to the British situation, the 
typical tiller of the soil was also an owner 
of the soil. It was generally agreed that 
a much greater proportion of family farms, 
owned and mainly worked by the occupier 
and his family, would improve the situa- 
tion. An act was passed with that object 
in mind. 

Nothing whatever came of that first at- 
tempt; but in 1907 Parliament made a 
more serious effort. The act of that year 
empowered County Councils to acquire 
land compulsorily for the purpose of allot- 
ting it in small holdings to actual tillers. 
They might also purchase or lease land by 
agreement with the owner and resell or lease 
it to actual cultivators. Having acquired 
the land, they were further empowered 
to adapt it to small holdings by erecting 
dwellings and barns, fencing it, draining 
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There is ample reason for 
pride in association with a 
name that stands high in 
public esteem. 


In the strange city or small 
town one feels a sense of 
security and satisfaction in 
finding a familiar and desir- 
able name that points the 
way by night or day. That is 
the purpose and function of 


Federal Electrical 
Advertising Display 


Progressive business has prompt- 
ly adopted Federal Electrical 
Display as a most valuable and 
economical stimulus to profit- 
able growth. 


Federal Electric Signs include all 
dependable typesin all sizes from 
the modest small ones to the 
most elaborate special displays. 


Service is available in any of the 
cities named below. This em- 
bracesdesigning, installationand 
continuous care at a monthly 
service charge, which includes 
electricity. You can buy Federal 
signs outright for use anywhere. 
In most cities, the electric light- 
ing company will arrange for 
any service which is necessary 
or desired. 


For details, suggestions or esti- 
mates, please address: 


Federal Electric Company 
8700 So. State St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and ‘Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


The Wise 


Guy 
and the 
Clown 


A constant reader of 
my “Bull” Durham Ads 
writes in and says; “If 
there was another smok- 
ing Tobacco the equal of 
“Bull” Durham a lot of 
us would quit you no 
matter how much it cost. 
But alas there is no equal 
at any price as we have 
all found out at various 


times. So we must hasten 
to turn the pages and 
groan, whenever we en- 
counter the CLOWN Ads 
of Will Rogers, who is try- 
ing to discredit the worth 
of the WORLDS FAV- 
ORITE  TObACGOs, 


See that Bird wrote 


this whole Ad for me 


himself. He knocked me 
but he boosted “Bull” 
Durham. He fell. right 


into my hands. Its only 
by the wisdom of our 


smart people that us 
CLOWNS and Fools are 
allowed to ride in Lim- 
ousines. They say ‘“‘The 
Lord protects the fool- 
ish,” so I am nestling 


6 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 


~<¥ BULL DURHAM 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


Another“Bull’’ Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
field Follies and screen star,and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch forthem. 


right under his wing. So 
thanks Mr. Smart Man, 
write us another Ad. It 
will only cost you two 
cents. 


VS 


P.S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 
In 1860 a blend of to- 


bacco was born—‘“ Bull’’ 
Durham. On quality 
alone it has won recog- 
nition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still 
offers the public this— 
more flavor, more en- 
joyment and a lot more 
money left at the end of 
a week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 


Guaranteed by 
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it, and so forth. The necessary money was 
to be raised by bond issues, and the na- 
tional government agreed to reimburse the 
councils for half of any loss they might 
incur in these operations. Also if any con- 
servative County Council refused or neg- 
lected to participate in the scheme, the 
national government might take the matter 
into its own hands by transferring the local 
powers of such recalcitrant council to a 
Small-Holdings Commission, which would 
buy or lease the land, improve it with 
buildings where necessary, and resell or 
lease it to small holders. 


The Small-Holdings Acts 


But the act provided that the purchaser 
should pay down, on taking possession, at 


| least one-fifth of the purchase price, the 


remainder to be paid in installments over a 
long period. Also it set forth that the land 
was to be sold or leased to small holders on 
terms which, in the judgment of the 
County Councils or the Small-Holdings 
Commission, would cover the cost to the 
taxpayers. Thus, as a parliamentary re- 
port observes, “the principle underlying 
the act is often described as the self- 
supporting principle. But this phrase is apt 


_to be misleading. The cost, which ulti- 


mately fell on the national exchequer, of 
the small-holdings activities of local author- 
ities between 1908 and 1919 was £394,000.” 

Under this act of 1907, however, 189,294 
acres of land in*England and Wales was 


parceled out among 13,381 small holders — 


and actual cultivators. Then came the war 
and the submarine, and many grueling 
days when it was by no means certain that 
England, dependent on imports for food, 
would not be starved into submission. 
Among other measures to stimulate home 
production of breadstuffs, the government 
radically extended the scope of the small- 
holdings scheme. Under the’old act pur- 
chasers were required to pay down one-fifth 
of the purchase price. Under the new act 
they are not required to pay anything 
down—repayment of the whole purchase 
price being spread over fifty years. The 
new act also authorizes County Councils to 
make loans to small-holdings purchasers or 
lessees for the purpose of buying livestock, 
fruit trees, seeds, fertilizers and imple- 
ments. And for the encouragement of the 
councils, the national exchequer under- 
takes to shoulder all the loss. 

But the new act requires that in allotting 
small holdings preference shall be given to 
ex-service men. In fact, it has been oper- 
ated almost entirely for their benefit. The 
annual loss to the exchequer under this new 
act has been about $4,000,000; and on 
April 1, 1926, there is to be a settlement 
between the national exchequer and the 
County Councils, which is expected to'entail 


a further charge upon the former of- about. 


$35,000,000 to reimburse the councils for 
the losses which they have sustained to 
that date. 

Under the prewar scheme, with its “‘self- 
supporting” principle, land was sold in 
small holdings almost exclusively to actual 
dirt farmers who were already living on the 
soil and tilling it. The intention was to sell 
or lease on terms that would eventually re- 
imburse the public treasury. There was a 
large element of hard-headed business in 
the transaction. Though the scheme did 
not actually pay its own way, the propor- 
tion of failures among the buyers was really 
small. Under the new act many purchasers 
had little or no experience in farming, and 
little aptitude for it. The proportion of 
failures has been high and the net monetary 
result a big deficit. 

Surely these two acts constitute a heroic 
effort on the part of government to increase 
the number of family farms and to get the 
land of England into the hands of actual 
tillers of the soil. Meanwhile those re- 
morseless economic causes which had been 
reducing the agricultural. population and 
decreasing the area of plowland were still 
in operation. A committee that examined 
the subject exhaustively last year reached 


the conclusion that ‘the small holder does » 


“gentleman in the role of Santa Claus, i 


find some nice spectacle lik 


August 


not play an appreciably longacl 
British agriculture now than he 
years ago.”’ The act of 1907 preve 
decrease in the number of small ho, 
which would otherwise have taken | 
but it did not prevent a decrease | 
total acreage under small holdings, | 

The committee, however, wag of 0}; 
that another and larger effort shox 
made to extend the establishment of , 
holders on the land: | 

“We think this is highly desirable | 
national interest. Small holdings aj) 
to be advocated on the ground of net , 
uce. The success of small holdings is , 
monly due in some measure to labor, | 
gets its reward in mental satisfactio | 
not in pecuniary gain. The main gr 
on which small holdings are to be | 
cated are the number of people they 
on the soil in conditions which render 
reasonably happy, and that they m: 
come a very important factor in les¢| 
the rural efflux.” a 

That seems worth quoting in ful| 
cause it represents what strikes me ; |} 
typical British point of view a 
the point of view, namely, that the yp) 
pal and only important business of gc 
ment is to make people happy. Tal’ 
survey of representative British utter \ 
at this time, in the newspapers and pe | 
cals, in speeches and books and piit 
conversations, gives you a picture ( 
government as a ruddy and beamin 


triously striving to dispense happing 
every hand—and having the very de| 
a time to raise money enough to k ‘| 
game going. =" 
In regard to agriculture it seems 1} 
significant that the number of person) 
engaged in tilling the rich soil of Hn 
is smaller by 30 per cent than the nu x 
on the pay rolls of the national and » 
governments, and smaller by 10 per 
than the number drawing unemploy 
benefits from the public purse. 


A Tremendous Overhaad | 


The figures as to the number of go | 
ment employes and agriculturists are 
on the census of 1921. At this tim 
showing would probably be more unt 
able. The number on dole may beaf 
able factor from the point of view tht 
chief business of government is to 
people happy by direct interyenti( 
their affairs; for I doubt very mucht} 
small-holding farmer, with all his hard | 
and meager living, is really as happy‘ 
cheery ex-workman with whom I ch, 
at the gate of Buckingham Palace du 
pretty parade of scarlet soldiers. 
that in London one could 


free if one had nothing else 
to do. i 
_ From 1911 to 1921 there was 
of 53 per cent in the number 
employes and a decrease of 9 
number engaged in agricul 
ter year, according to thi 
analysis, the whole number 
government, national and loc: 
to 9.3 per cent of the total pop 
was gainfully employed—in 0 
of the total working population. Bt! 
branch of employment at least is in 
ishing state. But if you believe tha’ 
chief business of government is 0 1! 
people happy by direct interventic 
their affairs, you cannot logically com! 
of that. | 
I do not wish to suggest that these 
lie servants are not earning their s2 
and contributing duly to the ha 
their fellow citizens; but they! 
overhead. Add to them the num 
tained by government doles, poo 
and so forth, and it would ap 
something like a fifth of what 0 
stitute. the productive pop 
ported directly out of the publi 
It is difficult to state the 
because there are so many Ways 
(Continued on Page (128) 
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Che Supreme 


tadio “Reproducer . 


jusIc MASTER RECEIVER is the 
, answer to the fact that Music 
cer Reproducer, by which today 
‘loud speakers” are judged, was 
1 to be so far in advance of the 
| receivers with which it was used 
its highest re-creative powers had 
¢ been fully utilized. 


cc Master engineers laid down the 
iple that radio receiving sets and 
} amplifying reproducers must be 
> equally effective before New Era 
0 programs could be brought into 
home in satisfying volume and 


true tone fidelity. 


_ TYPE 60 
ubes. Two stages of radio frequency, detec- 
{ two stages audio frequency. Selective, good 


e and distance. Brown i 
yany art finish cabinet. Price BOO 


Produced. and Guaranteed by MUSIC MASTER CORPORATION 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
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j Ten Models 


(Canadian Prices 


Unconditionally 
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eM(usiceCaster 


“Goday 


T ANY time within recent years 
Music Master could have offered 
radio receiving sets equal to any at 
that time on the market. But these 
years have been devoted to intensive 
effort to achieve in radio reception the 
same outstanding superiority achieved 
in amplified radio reproduction by 
Music Master Reproducer. 


Music Master Radio Receiver em- 
bodies the demonstrated features of 
standardized radio reception in com- 
bination with Music Master Repro- 
ducer, thus doubly maintaining its 
supremacy as the Musical Instrument 
of Radio—and there IS no substitute. 
The name Music Master now em- 
braces the whole radio field. 


TYPE 100 
Five Tubes. New Music Master circuit, involving spe- 
cial adaptation to radio frequency. Very selective, 
good volume and distance. Solid mahogany cabinet 
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PHILADELPHIA, 128-130 N. TENTH ST. cxrcaGo NEW YoRK PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

public money may reach the needy. A 
report by the Ministry of Health points out 
that an industriously indigent family may 
receive relief from private charities and 
from the Poor-Law Guardians; also free or 
cheap milk from the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Committee, free meals for children 
of school age from the local education 
authorities, pension for the aged from the 
Old-Age Pension Committee, pension for 
those disabled in war from the War Pen- 
sions Committee, nourishment or general 
assistance in the home from the Tubercu- 
losis Care Committee, unemployment bene- 
fit from the Unemployment Exchange, and 
sickness, disablement or maternity benefit 
from the Insurance Committee. 


No Tampering With Bread 


A movement is now somewhat feebly on 
foot to consolidate or coérdinate these vari- 
ous agencies—all of them useful, no doubt, 
and contributing to happiness; but very 
expensive. Time was when local taxes in 
England were fairly negligible. They are 
still small in the aggregate when compared 
with the gorgeous bulk of local taxes in the 
United States. Still, for England, Wales 
and Scotland they amount this year to 
$800,000,000, which is certainly not a 
trifle. Add the year’s revenue of the central 
government and you get a total tax bill of 
$4,800,000,000. 

Agriculture is favored in local taxation, 
farm lands being assessed at only one- 
fourth the rate applied to nonagricultural 
fixed property. And if what farmers unani- 
mously agree in saying about their incomes 
is true, the income tax cannot bother them 
much at present. But there is no doubt 
that taxes are a serious burden on all indus- 
try. More than 1,250,000 men who ought 
to be productively employed, but are sub- 
sisting on unemployment relief, do not help 
the market for a farmer’s products. 

Government would like to help the 
farmer as everybody else, but the question 
is, what to do. Its intervention in the last 
year of the war did bring a very decided 
increase in the production of home-grown 
breadstuffs. That result was obtained by 
plowing up about 1,250,000 acres of grass 
and sowing it to grain. As a war measure 
it was justified; but now that the govern- 
ment’s hand is withdrawn, the land is re- 
verting to grass and the situation in regard 
to home-grown foodstuffs is no better than 
it was before the war. 

Government has given generous aid to 
the creation of small holdings in the hands 
of actual dirt farmers, but the small holder 
plays no greater part in British agriculture 
now than he did half a century ago. In 
short, government intervention seems to 
produce very meager results at a very high 
cost. Careful investigation shows that 
wheat bread is still the staff of life in Eng- 
land, especially for the poorer people. The 
higher foodstuffs in general are, the more 
wheat working people consume. Enlight- 
ened dietitians say their stubborn prejudice 
is well founded, for they can get as much 
nourishment for a penny out of white bread 
as out of any other dietary article. But 
more than 80 per cent of the wheat is im- 
ported, and the big causes that have been 
whittling down England’s wheat fields for 
a long while are still in operation. The 
English farmer must still sell his wheat in 
competition with the cheapest grain that 
can be found anywhere in the world. 

Probably in his heart he would like a 
protective import duty such as is enjoyed 
by the farmers of nearly every wheat- 
growing Continental country. But he 
knows too much to ask for it; in fact, he 
rarely mentions it. Politically he is a 
quite negligible factor in comparison with 
urban wage earners. They want cheap 
bread and will not even listen to the sugges- 
tion of protective duties on breadstuffs. 
Nobody in England has forgotten how the 
suggestion of protection wrecked Mr. Bald- 
win’s government in 1923.. 

“No tampering with bread,”’ say the po- 
litically powerful wage earners. 
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How to get a more profitable price for 
wheat without tampering with bread is a 
knotty question. 

There are those who urge a government 
subsidy, which is quite in line with the 
idea of government that seems to be held 
by a great many people in England at pres- 
ent. But assuredly, however it was ar- 
ranged, its cost would fall ultimately upon 
the great body of consumers, including the 
urban wage earners. 

Some others, again, have a quite different 
remedy. They say, ‘‘The hard economic 
fact is that grass pays better than grain; 
therefore reduce your grain area and in- 
crease your grass area.’”’ That, of course, 
would further reduce the dwindling agri- 
cultural population and make England 
still more dependent on imported bread- 
stuffs. The hard-boiled answer to that 
would be that Britain cannot lift herself by 
her own boot straps; finally she must de- 
vote herself to things that pay their own 
way or go broke. 

Of course the agricultural situation is 
bound up with the general situation; and 
the general situation, from one point of 
view, is as bad as could well be. Any 
stranger’s cursory impressions must be 
taken with due allowance, but it seems to 
me that in England when a representative 
man speaks or writes on any current subject, 
he is very given to pointing with gloom. 
Without doubt he has plenty of subject 
matter. 

There is the huge national debt, amount- 
ing to $38,000,000,000 in the gross. Taxes 
are very heavy. High death duties, or in- 
heritance taxes as we call them, have the 
disturbing effect of leaving a theoretically 
rich man and his associates in uncertainty 


as to whether, if a London bus should bump, 


him off some foggy morning, his effects 
would not have to be sold at auction. For 
five years the number of unemployed hands 
has hovered around the 1,250,000 mark; 
within a year it has risen by 160,000. Eng- 
land must sell manufactured goods abroad 
in order to pay for her imported food, and 
the immediate state of her foreign trade is 
unsatisfactory. In a word, imports are 
considerably higher than before the war 
and exports are lower. Experts say that at 
this writing, even when the invisible items 
of interest on foreign investments, ocean 
freights, and so forth, are figured in, she 
has no balance. Sir George Paish said the 
other day that he believed the past year was 
the only one in a long while during which 
England had, on balance, invested no 
money abroad. Representative and re- 
sponsible men are saying England cannot 
permanently support the present popula- 
tion; some of them must emigrate or 
starve. 

Unemployment and taxes are the espe- 
cially dark spots in the picture. Since un- 
employment subsists on a public dole and 
taxes hamper industry, the two naturally 
go together. As to the dole, it may be men- 
tioned that ever since the first Poor Law in 
Tudor times, England has always been able 
to present a flourishing list of paupers; but 
a good many statesmen—not all of them 
Conservatives, either—are now saying that 
the dole promises to make pauperism the 
leading national occupation. 


Capitalistic Views of West Ham 


Just at present a humble London dis- 
trict named West Ham is picked upon as 
the most horrible example of governmental 
benevolence, having superseded another 
humble district named Poplar in that office. 
The region under the governance of the 
West Ham Guardians contains some 750,- 
000 people. A very indignant but respect- 
able Conservative newspaper quotes an 
ex-councilor and lifelong resident of the dis- 
trict as declaring that at present 90 per cent 
of them receive the dole or contributions 
from the local poor-relief office—and some- 
times get 'a hand-out from both sources. 
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At a meeting of East London licensed 
victualers it was observed that except for 
the dole and the relief office, every public 
house—that is, saloon—in the district 
would have to close its doors. The magis- 
trate’s. clerk at West Ham police court 
reports 100 cases of prosecution for illegally 
drawing the dole. Conservative journals 
find a gloomy pleasure in digging up partic- 
ularly shocking cases from West Ham, like 
that of the tool setter who scorned a job 
paying sixty shillings a week because he 
was already drawing fifty-eight shillings a 
week for doing nothing; also the man who 
sold his coffee stall, put the money in the 
bank and immediately went on relief as an 
unemployed person; and the baker whose 


‘trade was completely ruined because he re- 


fused to dispense cake and other delicacies 
on government bread tickets. An edifying 
list of such reports may be compiled from 
current newspapers. 

But as a majority of the West Ham 
Board of Guardians are socialists, probably 
these cries of pain and rage from capitalistic 
circles only amuse them. Meanwhile under 
the liberal provisions of the law, they have 
borrowed $8,750,000 from the national gov- 
ernment to supplement funds otherwise at 
their disposal. The latest official figures 
show 69,415 persons receiving poor-law re- 
lief in West Ham alone. 


The Pessimistic Press 


Apparently nobody is satisfied with any- 
thing. Conservatives, for example, are by 
no means satisfied with their present gov- 
ernment. When it presented its budget this 
spring some of the sharpest criticism came 
from Conservative sources. The ministry’s 
main reliance for improving the situation, 
so far as its intentions have developed, are 
a duty on artificial silk and an extension of 
pensions. 

“Dearer goods!” ery the radicals. 

“More taxes to support idleness!’ 
grumble the Conservatives. 

Possibly by way of reply to this criticism 
in his own camp, Premier Baldwin ob- 
served in a recent speech that it would be 
a fine thing if English captains of industry 
would give, say, 10 per cent more time and 
thought to increasing and cheapening pro- 
duction. 

On that head an Englishman of note re- 
cently wrote: 

“Is there any other country in the world 
where so many business men leave their 
offices on Friday afternoon and do not re- 
turn to work until Monday afternoon or 
Tuesday morning? There is not. Is there 
any other country in the world where the 
average business man commences work at 
ten or eleven A.M., takes an hour off for 
lunch, and completes his day’s work at four 
P.M. or a little after? There is not.” 

As it happened, that was published two 
or three days before an important conven- 
tion of physicians, during which several 
eminent doctors pointed out that the fear- 
ful rush and hurry of modern business life 
was ruinous to health. As one newspaper 
summarized it: 

“The time has come to put the brakes on 
and bring about.a general slowing-up in the 
pace that is sending men of commerce and 


- industry to premature graves.” 


I venture to think that no self-respecting 
Englishman of commerce or industry would 
in any case consent to go to a premature 
grave until after he’d had tea, at least. 

Whether English business is loafing some- 
what or committing suicide by breathless 
attention to its job is a question for natives. 

This morning’s London Times starts off 
as usual with twenty-nine columns of classi- 
fied advertisements, followed by several 
columns of law-court reports; then come 
twenty-one columns of sporting news, after 
which, on Page 9, what sedate Americans 
would call the real news of the day begins. 
That is the standard arrangement except 
when some big event like the Derby or 
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Will History Repe 
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tion in this dish was achieved by 
sung Yankee, and from skipper to 
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ul Shipshape and Handy 
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be fish-and-oyster cabins straggl 
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but sitting against the wall, his legs coil, 
angle and dispose themselves pretty gen- 
erally over the premises, until they return 
to tuck his heels under the bench. Porpey 
sees the starlight of early morning year in 
and out. Life to him is nets, tarring nets 
and poles for fish traps, the scooping of 
scallops or drawing of seines, the icing and 
shipping of fish. He has the head and face 
of a Roman and the silence of a sphinx. 

“Silent pardner,” says the cap’n, ex- 
plaining Porpey. ‘‘Ye can’t rile him an’ ye 
can’t drownd him; he got through talkin’ 
when he spoke his piece graduatin’ day ’t 
the Kingsfleet High School. He come right 
down off that platform an’ he says, so’s you 
could hear it, too, ‘There now, that’s 
enough gab for a lifetime. You hear any- 
body gabbin’ after this, it won’t be me.’” 
He adds with a pinch of mischief. ‘Let’s 
see, what was that piece, Porpey?”’ 


Page Edmund Burke 


The giant shifts a foot, ladles treacle to 
his duff and fixes his gaze out to sea and 
placidly growls, ‘‘’ T'was movie stuff. ‘What 
meat does this our Cesar feed upon that he 
hath grown so great?’”’ 

“They make ’em learn it or go to jail,’ 
says the cap’n. “‘That’s Massachusetts.”’ 

Porpey stirs again. He is going to add a 
word. 

“°Twan’t as bad as Consolation with the 
American Colonies. A guy named Burke 
wrote that.” 

The cap’n’s eyes twinkle. 

“‘Porpey’s lookin’ for that Burke fellow. 
I tell him be careful, they’s a good many by 
th’ name.” 

“‘T’ll know him when I see him,’’ Porpey 
menaces. ‘‘But he won’t know himself 
when I get done with him.” 

It must be wonderful to have such vital 
resistance to compulsory culture; what 
zest there must be in life by virtue of a good 
grouch against that guy named Burke! 

That treacle itself is a marine classic in 
American cookery in which the cap’n takes 
no undue pride. You would reasonably 
conjecture that it was molasses and butter 
boiled together; it is the liquor of the 
stewed raisins that mystifies you. There is 
also an unguessable pungency, something 
more than a dream of sugar mills sending a 
caramel breeze over the cane fields of Car- 
ibbean islands. I tasted it many times be- 
fore I settled on what gave that tang. And 
then I was half shamefaced in getting Cap’n 
Goddy to confirm my guess. I finally chal- 
lenged. 

“Tt’s pepper. You put black pepper in 
your treacle. Don’t deny it.’”’ He looked 
at me, solemn and shocked. 

“That’s about it. Didn’t really catch 
me doin’ it, did ye? Well, the secret’s out. 
Old Purkis’ secret. He was terrible close 
about that same. Now spice, casher, clove 
an’ such, even ginger, is contrary t’ the 
nacher o’ treacle. But a pinch, a speck an’ 
a half, 0’ pepper—why, it does the trick. 
Don’t it set you up? It ’ud make a stone 
hen lay a chiny egg.” 

There is something dead accurate about 
your able seaman. Had he square and 
compass, the cap’n couldn’t score that pan 
of duff more precisely into equal sections 
with his butcher knife. Then he pours a 
little treacle, now delicately thickened, into 
the seams. This is the last touch. After an 
hour’s contemplation in the open oven, the 
duff, still substantial and of this world, has 
attained to something which speaks of 
treasure islands, Moby Dick, the rattling of 
cordage and sunset sails. 

This rare dish—among other things, it 
reveals the raisin in its glory—illustrates 
the sailor’s economy. They didn’t have all 
creation to work with and they didn’t, 
aboard your East Indiaman, your whaler 
or even your tugboat, throw anything 
away. Most of all, it is a blend. Its sepa- 
rate elements pass insensibly one into an- 
other, and illustrious chefs assure us, if we 


do not already know it, that all distinctive 
dishes are good or bad to the degree that 
they are perfect or imperfect blends. Blend, 
indeed, is pretty nearly the whole consid- 
eration. The only thing, in fact, that we can 
think of which is a perfect success and is 
blended with nothing else, requires no fat, 
seasonings or sauce of any sort, isa diamond, 
well known for its indigestibility. After 
that comes hornblende, plumber’s blend, 
cigars and cigarettes. Such a blend as we 
have in this pristine duff is usually spoiled 
the minute that cooks not in the tradition 
begin to tamper with it. They never let 
well enough alone. 

There is a place, a tea room, so esthetic 
that you have to be all bilious green before 
you go there; or you can just daub water 
colors all over yourself and pretend you 
have put in an exhausting day smoking, 
swimming and sketching. It is not a bad 
plan to go in your bathing clothes. Lots of 
them do. Outside, you can read in sprad- 
dling letters on a cubist poster, Plum Duff, 
75 Cents. The lettering is all mixed up with 
the sketch of a pirate and what appears to 
be a clambake on the shore, palm trees 
thrown in. 

Within, you can sit and smell the tidal 
mud and the old lobster garbage just out 
the window, while the whole room gets full 
of art and smoke. The plum duff comes to 
you in a jade-green gunny sack with but- 
tons like coral butter plates—I mean that is 
what she wears, so far as she wears anything 
at all when she intenses it to you. That’s 
what she does—intenses it. She has a lovely 
face, the kind that makes you so sorry for 
Russia. 

Now any publisher who would print in a 
little pamphlet just what Cap’n Goddy 
said about that duff would get a million 
dollars—and a jail sentence. It is a bis- 
cuit, flavored with grated lemon peel and 
paregoric. With it comes fluffed-up egg 
yolk in a vanilla sauce. Unfortunately, it is 
not a statutory offense, and its creators will 
be allowed to die a natural death. But 
even I would hesitate at the measures 
Cap’n Goddy proposes. You should hear 
him tell about keelhauling. He never saw 
it, but his father did. All torn up, you were, 
by the barnacles, and you never got your 
breath for a week. I cannot picture it with 
his light, happy touch. 


The New Bedford Millionaires 


Four sirloin steaks, thick ones, cooked 
one on top of the other. And cooked, too, 
to save all the juices and to a uniform pink- 
ness. Cap’n Goddy trims out the bones 
with the other blade, not the tobacco blade, 
of his jackknife. Moreover, he does this 
and the immediately subsequent operations 
along in the forenoon, in prospect of what 
he calls a buck supper, which is local for 
stag party. 

“The man that taught me the ins an’ 
outs of this was a deep-water man,” says 
the cap’n. ‘‘He wanted his steaks pink, but 
not bloody. An’ he wanted fried onions 
that didn’t have no grease to ’em. So you 
might say he wanted what he couldn’t get. 
But one day he came on a nigger that was 
white as a pond lily, up t’ New Bedford, in 
a restaurant, jest opened up. That nig- 
ger’d run away from way out South. All 
that was before my day.” 

“Of course,”” you hasten to assure him. 
But you remark to yourself, as the sunlight 
strikes his tanned, chubby face and his 
merely grizzled hair, that his years sit 
lightly upon him. He is weathered, thor- 
oughly seasoned, but not aged. 

“That man—he was Cap’n Wingfield, 
an’ he inherited a fortune that went back 
to whalin’ days. He would have bought 
that colored boy at any price if so be he 
could ’a’ done it that way. But he hired 
him f’r a cook, he kep’ him twenty years 
an’ lef’ him money in his will. That nigger 
was th’ kind o’ cook that don’t happen 
more’n once or twice in a generation. 
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’T was this dish that showed him up to old 
Wingfield. An’ that man knew what’s 
what. He never ate a mouthful in his own 
house ’cept he had it off Injia dishes an’ 
solid silver. 

“T was took there as a lad with my 
father, just to go down cellar an’ see the 
Madeiry bottles. They had necks six foot 
long an’ bulbs t’ the bottom that held I 
don’t know how many quarts. They was 
in mahogany racks. All that wouldn’t go 
very handy these days. I tell you the gran- 
deur o’ them New Bedford folks in whalin’ 
times was somethin’ wuth rememberin’. 
That’s a side o’ those days that ain’t been 
talked about. Casks 0’ whale oil wan’t the 
only casks they brought home. And them 
New Bedford men had millions long before 
most people ever s’posed they was such a 
thing as a million dollars. They just sat 
pretty, an’ awful quiet. 

“Well, this Cap’n Wingfield says to the 
nigger in this restaurant, ‘This here steak 
is rare in spots an’ burnt all th’ rest the 
way. An’ these onions is only so much 
scorched-up greasy shavin’s.’ He pushed 
his plate back an’ got up, an’ th’ nigger 
says, ‘Cap’n, take me t’ yo’ house. Show 
me th’ tools. Han’ me th’ stuff, an’ I’ll 
cook yo’ somethin’ jes th’ same as what 
th’ angels eat. I sho’ will!’ This here was 
what he cooked.”’ 


Angel Food for Men 


We do not answer for the angels; but 
speaking merely for men, we agree. Itisa 
dish for your epicure. Not just a steak, but 
layers of steaks with the juices set and 
contained. He binds them in a package, 
without seasoning, ties them with a tape. 
He puts the trimmed-off fat and certainly 
a pound more of beef fat in a skillet. It 
sputters and begins to draw. Suddenly he 
moves it forward on the fire, and as it be- 
gins to smoke he hovers over it with the 
bundled steaks. The bundle goes in. There 
is a sensational spluttering, and he, un- 
touched by the indignant fat that spurts, 
stands by to direct the eruption with a big 
spoon. He ladles the scorching grease all 
over the meat, he turns it, bathes it. It 
goes white, begins to brown. Lifted out, it 
is seared. That is all. Inside it is as raw 
as the first of March. To advance it from 
this stage to its pink-and-tender finish is 
the trick which Cap’n Goddy considers 
proof positive of a real cook. And it reaches 
that stage not smothered in onions, but 
snowed under, banked and buried in them, 
in a huge pan with a cover, in a very easy 
oven. 

“Tt’s th’ same trick with the onions as 
with the steaks,” he remarks. “ Fryin’ ’em 
till they’re half done, then scaldin’ away 
the grease with bilin’ water, leaves ’em 
with all their juice inside; an’ after that 
they cook in their own steam. Come out as 
clear as glass. An’ tender? Tender don’t 
describe ’em.”’ 

It is rather sensational to see about three 
quarts of half-fried onion rings take a 
shower bath in a colander under a tea- 
kettle of boiling water, as it is novel to 
think of allowing an hour to two hours 
cooking for a rare steak. There is some- 
thing Chinese in the upside-down theory as 
well as in the finished dish. But it was 
never ‘“‘outer China ’crost the bay!’’ More 
likely it is out of some seventeenth-century 
seigniorial kitchen that this miracle in 
meat came to these United States. 

Lobsters and crabs have undoubtedly 
started more trouble in the kitchen and out 
of it than any other of the world’s delica- 
cies. Picking out lobster meat for other 
people to enjoy is in reality an act of char- 
ity regardless of the cook’s wages. As for 
crab meat—well, the cap’n says he knew 
a cook that started to make crab salad for 
fifty people. He began when he was sixteen 
years old, several persons of the party suc- 
cumbed to old age before he was half 
through and he finished with the last crab 
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in his eighty-seventh year. There arethings hands that froze. Cap’n Goddy puts a And it seems reasonable to 
which I find it difficult to believe, but Isee polar bear on that ice floe; but Areunah certain other precious antiques 
no reason to challenge his figures. A man declares his eyesight never was the equal of partment of American cookery 0 
less truthful than Cap n Goddy would have Goddy’s, and that he seems to have missed Is not the fireless cooker a joint b 
said a hundred and seven years, noteighty- a lot of the sights in their voyagings. He aboriginal Americans to a later ciy 
seven. takes care not to miss, however, any more for did it not come to us from its 

“Not that I hold with makin’ everybody than he can help of his old pal’s cooking. of the hole-in-the-ground sm 
sit down to a pile o’ lobsters,’ he explains, And sits dozing on the steps, his pipe gone game, fish, corn, as practiced b 
‘an’ a hammer an’ a bottle o’ peppersauce. out and the warm glare off the water put- wares and Pequots, the Iroquo 
It makes such a tarnation mess. ’Tain’t ting him to sleep. bly the Narragansets, who in 
civilized, even if the summer folks does do it. He is not unmindful, however, during day were advanced enoughin 
Though they don’t do s’ much as they the hours that Cap’n Goddy and Porpey cookery included—to aston 
useter. Summer folks is cleaner than they are absent, to haul himself rheumatically croaching whites? Corn, co 
useter be. An’ clambakes on the shore. to his feet and put a few chips ora bit of scorched and steeped, was ; 
Probably I’ve done a hundred an’ fifty of green oak to the fire. The oven he does among them and becameaec 
?em. But I never eat a durned claminthe not venture to open. for our great-grandsires a cen 
middle o’ that hugger-mugger. I always before it went to the labora 


took along a pie an’ a drop o’ soothin’ sirup Lobsters Done Ole Injun diploma and was issued in pa 
on my hip. An’ ye needed it, what with go around the world—even 
sailin’ o’ them kids over t’ Monomoy an’ “T don’t grasp the fine p’ints 0’ cookin’, ” Java: 

the pesterin’ way everybody was tryin’ to he wheezes. ‘“‘In fact, I’m an eater, not a “Now there’s boneless shad 


boss the job an’ sand gettin’ into th’ but- cook. Cap’n Goddy, he nearly cooked his Goddy. “All you do is smother 
‘i ter. Lobsters an’ clams are best done ole wives t’ death—both of ’em. But his suf- hours in a good, convincin’ | 
® Injun; done ole Injun an’ eat Sunday ferin’s was terrible. His first wife was bones go to jelly. That was 2 
afternoon when you get home from _ schemin’ an’ she had a poison tongue. She trick. Aunt Tom, as they used 
° meetin’.”’ made him bank all his money in her name _ that lived up by Hawk Pond 
That which troubles the chef de cuisine an’ thenshe up an’ madeawillan’ leftit all doshad that way; she wasac 
of a great hotel in regard to lobster is how to her sister. When she died, her sister got old times. There was someth 
[i h é Ne ew if ron Cl. ad to make it go around. The salad makers back from th’ grave an’ before she took her about Aunt Tom too; very q 
. G and pantrymen know only too well how to — bunnit off she yells to th’ cap’n, ‘How much When he leads up with that p 

Spor t Stocking jor Childyen pose the claw meat on a lot of egg and let- did ye pay th’ preacher?’ ‘Ten dollars,’ is a story forthcoming. He is 
tuce to make it look like lobster through says he. ‘That’s five dollars too much, an’ twilight. It may be Aunt T 
HE new sport stocking that children and through. Lobster Newburg can be _ the other five pays for th’ weddin’.’ ‘Whose Bellingham’s no-bottom well, 


just love. Little ladies look “all nine-tenths egg and flour; and as for Lob- weddin’?’ says Goddy. ‘Ours,’ says she. haustless store of tales from y 
dressed up” the very minute they put ster Thermidor, a chef is no chef at allwho “Right off. Tomorrow.’ He had a few and deep water; but with the bi 
them on. And heére’s a secret, Mother. does not know how to mash bread crumbs hours’ grace an’ he come over t’ seeme. I ing homeward, the marsh hay 
They'll please you even more than your in lobster fat for a filler. Ihave stood with seen he was in the clutches an’ says I,‘Do the bog and at last the lighthou 


a chef before eighty of the showiest plates it. The Lord’s always on the side o’ the from the horizon, Cap’n Goddy 
fully strong. An Iron Clad guarantee of lobster that ever reddened the banquet hunted down an’ persecuted. You’ll out- on the nature of lore and histor} 
with every pair! Satisfactory service or table when he drew back and remarked live her.’ An’ I was right. They was eight ble. He pauses often, scratc 
else—a pair of brand new stockings. with solemnity, “We should have this dish tough years f’r th’ cap’n. He like to froze and Porpey’s bulk in a comfortab 

photographed. Thepicturewillrevealmore t’ death. ’"[T'warn’t no use f’r him to lay in will be suddenly revealed. _ 


little girl, because they’re built so power- 


Remember to take home a pair as a lobster than the original.” fuel; she wouldn’t let him burn it. Kep’ 
little present for her today. Ask for And yet—aside from all question of herself warm runnin’ th’ sewin’ machine. A Cookbook Inan 
Iron Clad No. 76. It’s mercerized in a stretching the lobster’s content of meat— _ By tripe, she could make it whiz! You’d 
drop stitch pattern with cross stitch. It there are things with which it seems natu- think ’twas all th’ mills in Fall River. Porpey says he can hear the 
comes in Black, Russian Tan, Palm rally to combine. That one of these is green Goddy useter tell how th’ cat tried sittin’ over and over. He shivers j 
Beach and Buck. If your dealer can’t corn, and that together they could be pre- on th’ stove till it give him chilblains in th’ And youeata doughnut; ora 
supply you, send us your remittance pared in the cap’n’s tiny kitchen with a tail.” nuts, reaching for them in the 
(50¢ a pair) and we'll supply you direct. result redolent of all the exact perfume The oven that has harbored its secret handy plate. They have an 
State color and size (6 to 10). We'll which goes with a clambake—something, these many hours at last gives forth, and quality and a flavor that a F 
pay the postage. indeed, to suggest the iodine-bearing smoke __ the bird’s-eye view when a big inverted pan chef would call a nuance. It 
of that classic affair, a vision of sea gulls is lifted is that of blackened, soggy masses but the little angel of nutmeg. 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. and surf—is a thing known probably to a_ of seaweed. blade mace cooked in the mi 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. goodly number of ’longshore New Eng- Under this mass are the body shells of the dough. And cap’n makes 


landers; but I am morally certain that ex- lobsters, separated from the weed by a ds takes a wide-blade knife to carry 
cept for Cap’n Goddy and a very few of his layer of paper that the cap’n has carefully “the fat. Another proprietary bit 0 
sort, this outstanding contribution to greased. They rest ina smaller, shallower is putting boiling water instead 


American cookery would have passed to pan, which is banked and embedded in to his pie crust. oi 
oblivion. more seaweed. Hach lobster looks corpu- “There’s just two kinds 0’ water 


lent beyond what is natural; a lobster that ship,’’ he explains, ‘‘ or there 
DOLL AR STROPPER The Art of Cooking Slowly ought to reduce and is going to begin right day; boilin’ water an’ rum an 
OBERT H. INGERSOLL, originator of the famous ee : away. All its meat, in sections, with the asea cook, a good one, knows 
Ingersoll Watch, offers you his remarkable new One of its prime ingredients is churchgo- fat; and green corn, slit and shaved from is crisper an’ keeps better made 
pe that brings pss ger and gf keenness to used | ing. No question about that. Lest you, the the cob, is in that lobster. water. You won’t find it in th’: 
lectin: SnOthen ade acne ida eives cook, be tempted to lift the lid too soon and Those hours and hours under that hot, Iknow that. I read a cookbook 
fortable shaves. Already satis- let the sacred vapors expend themselves, a invigorating, steamy blanket have com- ning toend. An’ it kep’ on a-sa) 
pie ee more sacred and binding errand—some-_ bined the corn milk and the lobster fat and th’ fire an’ stir.’ An’ I want t 
thing whereunto arriving you cannot get juice into something entirely new. That hell wouldn’t stir if he set on 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade away for any trivial, worldly reason—is the lobsters must have been precooked in wisht you’d tell me who.” 


The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 


ites pi Gor thos ae necessary. Even so, it is well toleavesome- sea water is the cap’n’s only stipulation as Period rooms. Assembled 
of shaves from every body at home to see that the stove slum- to seasoning. That there shall be melted ardent collector bought a Benn 


blade! That means no TEN 


more discarding " DAYS’ bers along in slow meter. butter to spoon over it is enough. pudding dish from Cap’n Godd, 
bg Roetes ac way TRIAL Such a person at the cap’n’s is a cousin, “The Injuns never invented this,” says it on a butterfly table in a waxed 


sharpen them 
and save $5 

to $10 a 
year! 


Dolley Stee the mnecisol &| | another Cap’n Cushman, whose name of Areunah. “You can’t prove they ever eat and it holds pastel-shaded flo 
claim. Send $1.00 for outfit— \ | Areunah is always shortened to Runy. He lobster. Where’d they get th’ traps? Tell sophistication. You see, it is t 
¢c te vit -inc. Tr s 

and patent nickel-piated Holder. | 18 lank and dreamy and has only two fingers me that.” the cup that never goes wi 
ete eco Mig rece age JY his left hand. He says it’s funny about They give th’ early settlers the tip on That dish used to hold Indian p 
ten-day trial doesn't convince that Mr, Inger- | that. He sat for two days on an iceberg off smotherin’ clams in seaweed,’ says the soul-searching variety. Cap’n 


soll’s new invention solves your razor blade 


troubles. Write today, mentioning make of razor used. Newfoundland years ago, and was very cap’n. peony I s’pose th’ settlers thought step inside a minute if you're a 


AGENTS: Write for proposition. glad to sit there too. He thawed large com- they might as well see how it would work cook and he’ll tell you the 
Robt. H. I M : ; 2 ; ; 
Dept. 148 pra es De bien ee ena ttee fortable holes in the ice. Yet it was his with lobster too.” the meal in cider first.” 
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»od—for I should not have been 
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4 Small-Town Forum 

ym in the Sherman House was 
1 and uncomfortable, and the 
was still more so. I therefore 
st of my evenings in the lobby 
loungers, such traveling men as 
ole to get out of town, and the 
nen of the village. Every one of 
v all about the affairs of everyone 
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drains and ditches and the worse times of 
swollen land values—out of which latter 
the villagers, some of them, made fortunes. 

I can see this village group as though it 
were only yesterday that I left them. 
There was F. M. Butts, bitterly disap- 
pointed when he found out that I was a 
Republican instead of the Democrat he had 
thought me; but always sticking by me for 
all that. He was conservatively operating 
his general-merchandise establishment, and 
beginning in his small exchange business to 
lay the foundations of the bank, which in 
the more spacious time which was coming 
he left to his son, whom he had trained for 
it. I wonder if Butts saw the development 
in the future. There was the village humor- 
ist, George Lawson, the competitor of Butts 
in trade, always shedding sunshine as he 
flew through the village on his one leg, tak- 
ing two hops on his foot to one stride of the 
crutch. 

I warmed to him when I first saw him in 
a characteristic colloquy with Carl Oleson, 
our station agent. 

“How’s that freight train east, Carl?” 
he asked. ‘I’ve got some stuff to go out on 
ity; 

“It’s laid up at Algona,” answered Carl. 
“This blizzard was too much for it.” 


Borrowing a Little Glory 


“Blizzard!” exclaimed George. “This 
wouldn’t be a blizzard to a real railroad. 
Why, man, I can take a bag of feathers any 
time and go over north of the tracks and 
let ’em blow across this road and tie up any 
train on it! That’s the kind of a road it is. 
Well, let me know along toward spring 
when she pulls through, Carl.” 

And off hopped George to his store. 

There was Carl Oleson, that very impor- 
tant man, the station agent in a village 
which was scarcely more than what we 
used to call in that country a hay switch. 
Carl was a Scandinavian whose crooked 
back was higher than his head as he sat at 
the telegraph key which he could make talk 
so effectively—a good, honest, able chap, 
with whom I roomed at the Sherman House 
and whose physical disability was all that 
kept him from high place in the railway 
field. 

There were John Atkinson and Mrs. At- 
kinson, who made so good a home for me 
after I left the Sherman House. He was 
a carpenter, and a faithful follower of 
the Son of the carpenter, as was his wife. 
I wonder where they are. And there was 
the Methodist preacher, who was also a 
carpenter, and very largely with his own 
hands built the village church, for which I 
organized concerts and made rimes as take- 
offs for ‘‘the reverend.”’ He had the anti- 
Methodist notion that a church steeple 
ought to be surmounted by a cross. The 
congregation vetoed this idea; but the 
preacher had his way, to the scandal of 
the congregation and the mirth of the com- 
munity; for though he followed orders and 
put a weather vane on the spire, he formed 
it without much point or tail, and fixed it so 
firmly on its shaft that it would not turn 
with the wind. So there it stood, a cross 
after all—a most Machiavellian trick! 

And speaking of Machiavelli reminds me 
of Frank Hume, the lumber dealer, and the 
way I won him from his opposition to me; 
for there is always politics in a town like 
Wesley in giving out of a great position, 
paying out seventy-five dollars a month. 
Mr. Hume was mildly against me because, 
I think, Butts was for me. This attitude 
was not so strong, however, as to prevent 
his sitting down at dinner at my table in 
the hotel dining room one day. I had the 
Journal of Education spread out before me 
and had just finished reading in it an article 
in praise of the educational work and the 
educational philosophy of the Rey. Robert 
Herbert Quick, then the head of one of 
the great British public schools. He was 
referred to as a great light in education. 


The Journal referred to him as “Mr. 
Quick.” 

“Just look that over,” said I, handing 
Frank the paper and pointing to the article. 

He read it, turned the paper over to see 
what sort of sheet it was, saw the “‘Bos- 
ton” on it; and looked at me with surprise, 
and, I thought, an increment of respect. 

“‘Boston paper, I see,” said he. 

“Yes,” said I: “and perhaps the highest 
educational authority in this country. A 
very high-class publication, Mr. Hume. 
Out here, though, a high’ standing in the 
world of thought doesn’t seem to do a fellow 
much good.” 

“T suppose that’s so,’’ Mr. Hume admit- 
ted. “But it’s a nice thing to know that the 
big fellows back East think well of you, 
after all.” 

“Yes,” said I; “it may mean a good deal 
in the way of advancement in the future.” 

How shockingly immoral! But I re- 
marked the fact that Mr. Hume’s attitude 
toward me was much more respectful and 
friendly thereafter. I think he was dazed 
into favoring me. 

There was Fred Anderson, too, who was 
the chief and only clerk in Butts’ store. He 
put me in the papers. There was a girl in 
the case—a lovely young friend of mine. 
Fred has since gone up in county politics, 
has had his turn at county office and done 
well generally. He then wielded the power 
of the Wesley correspondent of the Upper 
Des Moines, one of the best county weeklies 
in Iowa; asit should have been, since it was 
edited by Harvey Ingham, now editor of 
the Register of Des Moines; and that 
means that he has gone to the top. His lit- 
tle weekly paper in Algona was then wean- 
ing him from the law. In fact, I was made 
the subject of an exchange of jokes between 
Fred Anderson and the correspondent at 
Irvington or Luverne. I didn’t like this; 
but my friend Anderson knew it was doing 
me no harm. It is better in a county like 
Kossuth to be a joke than nothing at all. 
I remember how Fred looked as he stood 


behind his counter and laughed at me as I | 


begged him to let up on his airing of my 
private affairs. 


The Erudite Doctor 


Not much here that was literary, or satis- 
factory to a young man who meant to bea 
writer, even though his works were still 
heroically unwritten, one will think. Yet 
I was not quite without bookish compan- 
ionship. There was, for instance, that 
young lady who taught the primary grades 
one year, who could talk poetry, and was so 
angry at me for praising Don Juan that she 
read it through; and was not afterwards 
any the less friendly. And soon after ar- 
riving in Wesley I found the village doctor. 

I had seen a remarkable-looking man 
about the place and in the lobby of the 
Sherman House, and I had heard a doctor 
spoken of; but I had not associated him 
with his profession. He was a huge man, 
upward of six feet high, roughly dressed, 
with a dark woolen shirt, the rolled collar 
of which was hidden at the sides by huge, 
blond, unkempt Dundreary whiskers, be- 
tween which the chin was stubbled with a 
few days’ growth of beard. We fell into the 
casual conversation of the stove side. His 
voice was low and guttural; but there was 
something in his pronunciation and accent 
which excited my curiosity. The pronun- 
ciation and the diction were that of a well- 
educated, cultured man. The accent was 
that of an Englishman of the better classes. 
Hither then or soon after, Wilkie Collins’ 
novels were mentioned. I hesitated for the 
name of a character. 

“T think you mean Doctor Benjulia,” 
said he. ‘‘ Well-drawn character, that.’ 

I soon found that the doctor knew ap- 
parently all about English as well as French 
literature; much more than I knew. I 
should have felt that I had found an af- 
finity, save for the reserve whereby he 
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cross-word puzzle 


HE boss left town last night, 
and she is trying in vain to 
make out one vital word in a 
memo he left on her desk. Per- 
haps her failure will cost the firm 
a good customer—but it will not 
be her fault. 


Business memos should never be 
hand-written. They should be 
coronatyped, and the writer 
should keep a carbon copy. 
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Corona on his desk, finds dozens 
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write Corona Typewriter Co., 
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limited our conversation to the impersonal, 
and to the field of bookish chat. I had at 
least found a most enjoyable person with 
whom to pass an occasional hour, 

There came to me at Wesley a message 
from Klinefelter, my discoverer, that the 
county superintendents of schools of some 
territory called the Northern District of 


| Iowa would meet in convention at Okoboji 
| from July seventh to July thirteenth in- 


clusive; and that I was requested to appear 
and lead the discussion of a paper by Prof. 
W. H. Cobb, of Northwood, on Teaching as 
a Means of Self-Culture. This honor came 
to me without doubt through my friend 
Kline. I assume that when Frank Hume, 
our Wesley lumber dealer, heard of it, any 
doubts he might have entertained as to my 
being the Quick praised in the Journal of 
Education were dissipated. 

If there was any aspect of the profession 
or occupation of teaching with which I 
might have been presumed to be familiar, 
it was that phase of it which related to self- 
culture; for I had entered it for the sole 
purpose of educating myself, rather than of 
doing the poor children any good. I ac- 
cepted the position on the program of the 
county superintendents’ convention, how- 
ever, not for the purpose of enlightening 
that body on my cultured methods, but of 
meeting ‘‘the fellows,’’ as Klinefelter sug- 
gested. I met ‘‘the fellows,’ and the meet- 
ing was one of those catalytic things which 
playful destiny throws into one’s life just 
to see what will happen. It is only in 
retrospect that one can see a part of the re- 
sult, and never more than a part. I know, 
however, that if I had not met Major A. 
W. Clancy there among ‘“‘the fellows,” I 
should never have become a lobbyist at 
Des Moines and I should never have been 
the law partner of Joseph S. Lawrence in 
Sioux City. If I had not there met W. F. 
Stoner, I should never have so nearly at- 
tained the fulfillment of Grandma Cole- 
man’s prophecy that I would have to be 
some kind of patent-right man as to have 
gone out inducing school boards to adopt in 
their. schools certain textbooks published 
by the house represented by him. We never 
know where any step will take us, do we? 
One alights from his car to look at the view, 
and in a chance word dropped by a stranger 
at his side finds the influence which sends 
him overseas or to strange realms of earth 
or fancy, and makes over his life. 


Chagrin for the Boy Orator 


I was immensely impressed by the fact 
that I was to address a gathering of such 
great men as the county superintendents of 
Iowa. Moreover, State Superintendent 
John W. Akers was to be there, and that C. 
W. von Coelln, of Des Moines, who had 
forced the disclosure of the date of my 
nineteenth birthday. Not only was I im- 
pressed but I was a little terrified. So I 
made sure, I thought, that there should be 
no failure on my part. I wrote my address 
in full. I then committed it to memory. 
I planned every act of my appearance. I 
would rise, step forward, glance calmly 
about at the sea of faces, and deliberately 
at first, but with rising passion and acceler- 
ated diction as the theme took hold of me, 
I would give those educators—I did not 
know that a third of the crowd would be 
schoolbook agents—a treatment of Teach- 


| ing as a Means of Self-Culture which would 


send them away thinking and asking each 
other who the gangling and tow-headed 
rube from Wesley, who clearly was a com- 
ing man, could possibly be. 

I knew, said I to myself, exactly what I 
was about. The fact that I met, two days 
before my speech, a most intelligent maiden 
lady from Des Moines who allowed me to 
take her boating on West Okoboji Lake; 
that on coming into port I had found my- 
self somehow the codccupant of a hammock 
with a young lady from the same city, of 
the class which now would be called flap- 
pers, and had sat with her while the cont 
lations swung majestically down into the 
west; that next day the mature young 
lady was frigid to me, not to say cryogenic; 


Augu 


that I had gone on some fishing 
and that all these and other 
had taken the mind of the rising 
cator from Wesley from his 
have accounted for the fact th 
rose to speak I could not think 9 
word of the infernal thing. K]j 
in agony as his discovery halte 
turned all colors, I have no dou} 
nally reached clumsily into the 
his nice clay-worsted coat, p 
manuscript and haltingly read 

Did Kline denounce, co 
reprove me for making a 
dress which, after vouching 
given me the opportunity of 
he! He congratulated me; 
of the affair in the Mason 
stated that after Professor Co 
ful and scholarly paper’’ came | 
the same subject by Mr. Quiel 
in which the reflex effect of t) 
training as exerted upon the fi 
tion of society was presented 
originality and force.” Trust ¢ 
cluster about a friend in tro 
insisted, in his comforting co 
on the episode, that no man 
of an iron nerve would have b 
rally from his aphasia, exhume ¢ 
and get away with it asI did. T 
the comfort he could give me. — 


A Brief Career as Book 


The schoolbook agents were a 
persons to me, and they 
strength. Their task, for whi 
well paid, was to cultivate 
superintendents, principals 
as well as the school boards, so 
to protect the interests of th 
houses in holding the territory 
their textbooks were already in u 
secure adoptions where they 
They were a smooth, able, diplo: 
of gentlemen, who knew eve 
known about schools, and muc 
known. Perhaps the most imp 
resourceful of them was that M 
Clancy just mentioned, an ele 
person, clad in the best of tai 
had an attack made more diffi 
by that empty sleeve of smo 
cloth. At that time he rep 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., if m 
serves me correctly. 

Jonathan Piper was one of 
book men who had a really im 
fluence in educational mat 
the politics which is always gener: 
great financial interests con 
matter of selling textbooks to eve 
in the country. Few people under 
powers enlisted in the publicati 
books. Piper was a really big ma 
Hoig was a handsome, blond { 
who belonged in the diploma 
O. J. Laylander was at the Okob 
tion as a teacher; but. before 
publishers took him to themse! 
the group was the bluff, hea 
W. F. Stoner, the representati 
& Coates of Philadelphia. " 

How Mr. Stoner, unless Klin: 
gested it, conceived the notion t] 
make a good schoolbook man I 
idea; but he approached me with 
sition that I should take a posit 
him. He thought I could go out 
rural districts, where there was 4] 
confusion in the textbooks in | 
cure adoptions. If I could 
would make my salary as a 
rather small. This placed me in 4 
I doubted my ability to sell books; 
Stoner suggested that this was a 
sort of thing from ordinary can 
could talk schoolbooks as an exp 
do the schools a lot of good by bi 
der out of textbook chaos. He 
the line of books published by his 
made an excellent selling talk t 

I was in doubt because I had 
short time been a book agent. — 
farm in Grundy County a man nan 
had talked me first into buyi 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(then, seeing that I was easy, 
\g an agent; and sold me all the 
1 at a reduced price. I remem- 
ony I endured as I tried to sell 
yook canvassers’ wares. I had 
sr gointo bankruptcy. Finally 
«them out ataloss. Years after, 
ust beginning my law career in 
I ran across a man with two 
yes set close to the bridge of a 
und with a beard like a minor 
» was working on the books of 
pany in the town of my adop- 
gnized him as Kuhl. I was in 
jgaintances, and mentioned to 
‘that he had once made me an 
iill’s Manual. He looked up, 
agh really I had made no move 
| hit him, and hurriedly went 


’ 

ww him again. Whether he de- 
siuse his sin had found him out 
av. If he did, he overestimated 
mnt. All I wanted of him was 
iness of his firm. 

{ this experience, I closed with 
ie went out to sell school- 
) plan, of course, was not to sell 
, but to talk to members of 
ils, convince them of the bene- 
«mity in books in schools where 
ae did not exist, arrange to 
‘ty books for the old ones so far 
of the publishers would permit, 
ord meeting, and so manage that 
iy resolution should be passed. 
1) surprised at my own success, 
‘Iter was overjoyed. Within a 
id earned as much as a half 
¢y as principal of the Wesley 
leally don’t know how I did it. 
)) or three townships were easy. 
‘hose in which I was well ac- 
i Cerro Gordo County. 

found a township in which the 
‘ the school board refused to 
ng to consider the matter of a 
boks. So I went about talking 
‘mbers of the board and getting 
in a request for such a meeting. 
1: I went back to the president 
gnatures of a majority of the 


| 
3ack to Teaching 


‘said he, ‘‘you’ve beat me. I'll 
ting.” 

Fae I in perfect sincerity, ‘I 
\w you can say I’ve beaten you. 
cting is for is just to confer and 
) matter.”’ 

tfor your scheme or they wouldn’t 
ved to sign that paper!’ was his 


enough they were; but I was so 
tat I had not known it. I was 
¢ encouraged by this success. 
way around the barrier which 
ae me in the teaching pro- 
(I could succeed in the school- 
MSs my way was clear. I should 
a state under my supervision. 
ed Major Clancy, Hoig, Piper, 
on and the rest of the school- 
nity, their evident prosperity, 
rs their good clothes, their fine 
' in hotels. ‘I should take my 
‘ them. The barrier was practi- 
1. 
11 something happened. I re- 
d that Porter & Coates were 
€ agents off the road. I cannot 
ber the exact status into which 
ss of schoolbook publication 
‘fat time; but it was one of the 
ch resulted in the formation of 
an Book Company. The busi- 
ter & Coates was taken over. 
| was taken care of in the new 
I was out of it. I had just 
bble at the feast when the ban- 
plled off. 
S nothing for me but to go back 
. I did this; but I did it with 
ination to take up something 
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else very soon. Time pressed, I thought, 
3 I was twenty-four or twenty-five years 
old. 

I resolved to leave Wesley, go to Ma- 
son City, enter some law office and study 
law, making my living by selling insurance 
or in some other way. I would leave a pro- 
fession in which I was, by my limited edu- 
cation, barred from any real success. I 
would go into one in which ignorance was 
no handicap—the legal profession. I was 
not yet ready for that other refuge for the 
unschooled and uninformed—the writing 
trade. 

As I look back over my life I am always 
finding circumstances which diverted the 
current of living and changed my life. With 
me there have been many such watersheds 
of circumstance, because, I suppose, I have 
been such an inveterate opportunist. This 
schoolbook merger was one of these things. 
I know I should have succeeded in the 
business. I had already shown that I had 
the faculty of handling its factors. If the 
merger system had not then for a few years 
shut off competition, I should no doubt 
have been a successful representative of 
these publishers. I should have learned 
by one device or another to handle teach- 
ers, superintendents, school boards and, 
finally, legislatures. Probably I should 
have thought different thoughts and lived a 
life on a plane quite alien to that I have oc- 
cupied. Altogether, I am not sorry that 
the employment ended when it did. At 
my age it is all one can expect when one 
looks back at such things to be able to say 
“Tt’s just as well.” 


Running for Office 


Forty years ago the young man of ambi- 
tion among us who became in any manner 
prominent was very likely sooner or later 
to find himself running for office. That’s 
what we called itin Iowa. I believe in New 
England they call it standing for office; but 
one had to do much more than stand to get 
anywhere in Iowa in his effort to devote 
himself to the public good. I have run for 
office several times, and once or twice I 
have merely been a candidate. Now why? 
Why, in those days—and in many commu- 


nities now—did such young men as myself | 


regard county, town or other office as a 
thing worth seeking? My experience at 
Wesley in Kossuth County may give an 
inside view of this matter from my way of 
looking at it. 

I had not yet determined to leave the 
county when I became a candidate for 
county superintendent of schools. That is, 
I had my name placed before the Republi- 
can County Convention as willing to accept 
the nomination, and a nomination was 
equivalent to an election. 

In those days such offices were eagerly 
sought by men in positions like mine. The 
ablest men in the younger group were liter- 
ally forced to look at officeholding as a 
means of advancement. It is the same in 
many places yet; but it must be remem- 
bered that very few of our boys then went 
to college to be trained for the work of their 
lives. They developed their life work out of 
their immediate surroundings. The holders 
of public office received salaries which seem 
small to us; but they were larger than now 
as compared with those of employes of 
business houses. I suppose that those of 
county auditors, county clerks, county 
treasurers and county recorders were larger 
than the pay of most bank cashiers and 
vice presidents; and the offices gave to 
their holders a very valuable acquaintance 
not only with the people of the entire 
county but with business opportunities, 
and especially with the inside of the land 
business, on which most of our fortunes 
were founded. They had to do with the 
payment of taxes for nonresidents; and 
when such owners grew weary of holding 
lands and were ready to sell at a low price, 
some county officer was in position not only 
to buy low but often to have the land sold 
before making his purchase. There was 
nothing very reprehensible in this accord- 
ing to the ethics then prevailing, though 
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Too hot to eat? Never! Not if 
it’s Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts. Big, golden whole ker- 
nels—crisp—salted—hunger- 
provoking. 


And they are the most nutritious 
of foods. Each plump peanut 
specially selected for size—each 
one a little storehouse of whole- 
some nourishment. Irresistibly 
good prepared the Planters way. 
Tantalizing—flavory—easily di- 
gested. The best of lunches for 
hot days. In 5c bags on coun- 
ters everywhere. 


But, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
Planters name and “Mr. Peanut” 
on it. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 


JACQUARD STRIPES 


An exclusive IPSWICH pattern 


tlie the sparkle of style in every stitch of this 
new Ipswich hosiery for men. The designs are out 
of the ordinary. The colors are the kind that men like. 

These socks are distinctive enough to make you want 
to save them out for special occasions, but they wear so 
well that you won’t do it. 

Ipswich socks are made in many other styles in silk, 
wool, rayon and cotton, and in long-wearing combinations 
of these fabrics. 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS + Ipswich, Mass. + Lawrence & Co., Sole Selling Agents 
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the Eastern speculator would, of course, 
have had another code to apply. 

I did not know the details of the manner 
in which the public officers used their of- 
fices to establish themselves as our county 
aristocracy of wealth and prestige; but I 
had lived under our frontier conditions all 
my life, and had seen the results. I had 
seen the big men among us growing in 
wealth and power as they held office and 
after their retirement. The student of local 
history will find among the prominent 
families of the 80’s and 90’s the men who 
held the county offices in the 60’s and 70’s, 
and their children. I think that the golden 
days of officeholding were passing when I 
ran for county superintendent of Kossuth 
County; but I could not be supposed to 
know that. Anyhow I think I was correct 
in thinking that if I won it would be a dis- 
tinct step forward for me, and if I lost, as 
I expected to do, I should have gained in 
acquaintance and should be in no way dis- 
graced. This is an inside view of office seek- 
ing in Northern Iowa in 1885, when I was 
not quite twenty-four years old. 

In Harvey Ingham’s weekly paper, the 
Upper Des Moines, in the issue of Septem- 
ber 2, 1885, appeared this announcement: 


“T am a candidate for the office of super- 
intendent of schools, subject to the action 
of the Republican County Convention. 

jae OUICKR G 


Mr. Ingham probably wrote the com- 
ment in the same paper, and in the expres- 
sion “shies his castor,’”’ as compared with 
the English in his writing in 1925, we have 
a gauge of the advancement which Harvey 
has made since then as a writer: 

“J. H. Quick of Wesley,” says the old U. 
D. M.., ‘‘this week shies his castor into the 
ring and becomes a candidate for county 
superintendent, subject, however, to the 
action of the Republican convention. Mr. 
Quick, though not as old a resident of the 
county as the other candidates, has shown 
much ability as a teacher and has promi- 
nently identified himself with the educa- 
tional interests. He is a thorough Repub- 
lican, and should he be the choice of the 
convention, would doubtless make a strong 
run.” 


Impressing Mr. Ingham 


Very mild, if not faint praise, this. Just 
about what the editor of the organ would 
say as a justification for supporting a candi- 
dateshould he benominated. The incident, 
however, brought Harvey Ingham into my 
circle of acquaintances, and finally into that 
of my real friends. I have seen him grow 
year by year in power and insight and 
breadth, until he stands as a great force for 
liberal and straight thinking and for moral 
action not only among the people of Iowa 
but of the whole Midwest. I have asked 
him if he remembers me as I appeared at 
that time. 

“My recollection of you,’ he writes, 
“was as you came into the office to say that 
you were going to run for superintendent. 
I can see you distinctly as you appeared 
then. Of course, this is its own comment on 
your personality. For literally thousands 
came and went, and I do not have the 
slightest recollection of any of them. Hud- 
son tells us that we remember what we see 
emotionally. There must be something 
about the individual to arouse some feeling 
as we meet him, or his image passes, like 
the image of a casually seen house. What 
is it about the man of mark that you see it 


in him at the first glance? Howf 
real distinction do we meet that y 
feel it at the time. In any event, 
sonality will impress itself in some: 
we remember striking figures.” 

As to the question concernin th 
mark, I give it up. And all ¢} 
says about this first meeting 
was something—he is caref 
what—which impressed him 
There are many emotions, 2 
sense of the sublime, the 
grand and exalted. Hary 
which of these or of several o 
I have not filed any motio 
specific statement. Let us p 

I was not nominated. In f 
vention was in no way emba 
candidacy. The Wesley dele 
or two adjacent townships 
I remember one phase of ¢] 
which shows how the Civil | 
persisted. When the last ean 
der consideration a delegate 
his man. 


Well Wishes From 


“‘T want to state to the con 
he, ‘‘that my candidate is 
And I want to state the star 
we have almost completed o 
have not put on it the name o 
soldier!” : 

There was a hush. Had t 
been perpetrated? Another 1 

‘“The gentleman is mistz 
“We have nominated a hero 
sheriff. Marsh Stevens is a 
and a good one.” 

They breathed easier and 
their work. The incident shows, h 
that the great days of the so 
of politics were passing. Ten } 
to this the problem of those who ¥ 
was to get any but old soldiers 0: 

In April, 1886, I made m 
I ended, as I supposed, my ¢ 
teacher. In Fred Anderson’s 
in the Upper Des Moines thiss 
pears: 

“J. H. Quick closed his tl 
school here last Thursday. H 
closed it a week sooner, but was ¢ 
attend the funeral of his sister 
City. He has given good satisfac 
teacher. He is a hard worker, 
of the teachers of Kossuth Co 
past eighteen months have é 
money, then Mr. Quick is one of th 
have never known one who has 
hard work in the schoolroom tha 
none have left with more warm frie 
informs us that he will discontinue 
and read law and fit himself 
We have no doubt he will make ast 
it. He has the well wishes of all li 
Wesley friends.” a 

So I left Wesley in this litt 
glory. I had its “well wishes.” 
with me a feeling of warm friend 
many of these people. I h 
sort of place Wesley seemed to 
Now it is a solid, well-established 


with all the qualities which ert 


in a small town in Iowa one of 
comfortable and prosperous in 
The farms about it are most 0 
drained and the village has partake 
benefits of the development of th 
tory. It has moved up to the Ion 


: ay . 1 are 
Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of 4 
articles by Mr. Quick. The next 


A i> 
early issue. § Al 


search of peltries did not bring 
2; nor could the people of the 
1 who followed them some years 
y and there genius was born 
+ the most part on the prairie 
hing was subordinated to the 
«kk of taming the soil and har- 
} man’s purpose. 
tion that there was something 
5it any music that made people 
appier, was never very far be- 
mtier. In the mining camps, 
7; the careless partner of gam- 
»wmen and whisky, it may have 
¢ eye. There was singing at 
smetimes at weddings; always, 
| dances. But as music it was 
eplace by being referred to as 
seemed to take the curse from 
se could listen without blushing. 
anot so long ago; and yet, to- 
‘ow the classics. Indeed, they 
d: acquaintance, probably, with 
sians have found good in the 
jazine of music than any similar 
»yple. A Mexican Indian might 
ie easily, more intensely, to that 
i but America is spotted with 
jat know who wrote it and how 
for it. 

ess to learn marks the Amer- 
«ce. As the programs for a 
'se are prepared in advance, an 
‘imes finds that he is singing to 
12 who know his songs as well as 
iself, even though they cannot 
> well. 


od of Operatic Giants 


sles they express disappoint- 
i Edward Johnson, of the Metro- 
ja Company, before starting out 
; concert tour, ‘‘because they 
\inable to get hold of one of my 
fo I tell them that I brought it 
urope, that it isa new one; and 
interested as they would bein a 
Paris. I find, too, that an Amer- 
ce wants to know the story of a 
1a they have that they listen far 


| 

me called Angelica. Singing it 
i explanation, I found the re- 
| polite; but when I explained, 
difference. It tells the story of a 
past the home of his sweet- 
ght, discovered the house was 
:, and thinking she was having a 
vy jealous and sulky. He was 
reate a disturbance, when the 
{ chided him for behaving so 
e a house of sorrow. His sweet- 
dead. When I sing that song 
¢ the story, it goes over with a 
i way I get what we all strive for 
iences—goose flesh.”’ 

ason has discovered something 
that entity, an American audi- 
nts to hear again and again the 
ows; and that is just as true of 
asé of American audiences, that 
mds the Metropolitan Opera 
eS. 

| have our lives pretty well di- 
aong a number of audiences. We 
icans or Democrats, or we go to 
1 Avenue Church or the West 
bund, being as definitely as- 
ertain audiences as soldiers are 
0 their regiments. Sometimes 
nent to an audience is based on 
re than a residence convenient 
torium in which that group of 
ts; sometimes its members are 
by a mutual reading of the ad- 
ts of the person charged with 
ibility of filling the seats of some 


tuaries of small-town news- 
this little-considered fact by 
er various designations the audi- 
‘hich the late fellow townsman 
uchasthe Fourth Baptist Church, 
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AMERI CAIN ALUDIENCES 


(Continued from Page 46) 


the Elks, and the Fourth Ward Demo- 
cratic Club—all audiences. But there is 
none in America quite so permanent as that 
glittering nucleus of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s audience which owns 
the boxes of the parterre; but even there 
startling changes have been worked in the 
pattern of faces. 

Tom Bull has seen all of them since the 
fire, which must have been as long ago as 
when Enrico Caruso was a stable boy in 
Naples. Tom Bull stands at the door col- 
lecting tickets from all who pass, his coun- 
tenance as impassive as a wax mask; but 
beneath his glossy silk hat seethe some 
very definite opinions about present-day 
grand opera and operagoers. 

When Mr. Bull was thirty years younger, 
the line of faces that formed an animated 
horseshoe each night of the season was 
changed but little from one performance to 
another. Then the list of parterre box hold- 
ers contained not many more than a single 
name for each of the thirty-five boxes— 
Goelet, Vanderbilt, Wetmore, Astor, Iselin, 
White, Gerry, Morgan, and so on. Now 
there are only three boxes so held—those of 
J. P. Morgan, Elbert H. Gary, and the es- 
tate of James B. Haggin. The others have 
leased their boxes for different days of the 
season or have made other partnership 
arrangements, which in every case had to 
be approved by-a board comprised of the 
other box owners. The parterre is no longer 
the impregnable fortress of fashion it was 
when Jean and Edouard de Reszke were 
filling the huge auditorium with their 
resonant voices and holding the stage with 
magnificent gestures. 

That was a period of operatic giants. 
The De Reszkes, Pol Plancon, Lassalle and 
Maurel were all men over six feet in height, 
with voices to match their stature; and the 
women, equally magnificent, included 
Melba, Calvé, Nordica, Lilli Lehman, 
Eames and Sembrich. It was an epoch, men 
such as Tom Bull will tell you, of great 
voices that do not exist today. Then it 
cost ten thousand dollars to raise the cur- 
tain and there was such enthusiasm that in 
one season Calvé sang Carmen at thirteen 
matinées, each time to a capacity audience. 

The people who went to the opera then 
may admit that Caruso was the greatest of 
lyric tenors, but ‘‘lyric’’ is a subtle qualifi- 
cation. They mean that he was not the 
great actor that some of his predecessors 
were, which makes an argument as good as 
that revolving about the question, Who 
could have licked John L. Sullivan when 
Sullivan was at his best? 


Metropolitan High Lights 


When an opera is sung in Italian nowa- 
days, the Metropolitan is crowded with 
standees, most of whom are Italians. There 
is another night in the week when the or- 
chestra chairs are held by an audience that 
seems preponderantly Jewish. 

There has been a slight increase of Ger- 
mans in the Metropolitan audience, a tre- 
mendous increase of Italians; but the 
percentage of French people has not altered 
perceptibly. 

Generally it is a cold audience hat fills 
the Metropolitan; but if a singer pleases 
them they seem to shake the walls with the 
storm of their enthusiasm, though that does 
not happen so often, probably, as France 
changes her government. It is in dress that 
the Metropolitan and all other audiences 
reflect the greatest differences. Thirty-five 
years ago old ladies came to the opera, even 
to parterre boxes, in black. Now even the 
ancient dames are to be seen in bright col- 
ors, but they wear fewer jewels. 

Thirty-five or even twenty-five years ago, 
if Tom Bull had been equipped with a 
clothes hamper and the authority to lift 
jewels as he took tickets, he could have 
filled the receptacle at a single performance 
and his loot would have made the collection 
of Captain Kidd seem in contrast as the 
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This Patented Feature 


makes ‘Dr Wests Tooth Brush 
different from all others 


“The Famous 


health 


The curve above makes cleaning every 
part of every tooth so much simpler and 
easier that dentists and users have 
named it “The Health Curve”. It is a 
patented feature, hence can be had in 
no other tooth brush. 


Y Get this protection for your teeth and health! 


Your dentist will tell you that 95% of all tooth de- 
cay starts in the less exposed spots and crevices of 
your teeth. Germs seek out these hiding places — 
food particles collect—acid forms. No ordinary tooth 
brush will reach and clean these spots. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush was designed especially to 
do this job. Its convex brushing surface establishes 
contact with the INSIDE contour of your teeth as 
no other brush can—at the same time cleaning thor- 


oughly all OUTSIDE surfaces. 


And its bristles, 


tufted and trimmed into wedge-shaped “brooms”, 
penetrate the inter-dental spaces and rid them of all 
decay-producing elements. 


This contour-conforming feature—because of its 
importance to your teeth and health—has been 


called The Health Curve. No other tooth brush has it. 


Millions now protect their health and preserve 
their teeth by twice-a-day brushings with this new- 
type tooth brush. There is no better “Smile Insur- 


ance.” 


Get yours today at your dealer’s. 


There’s Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of the family. 
Prices: Adult’s, 0c; Youth's, 35¢;Child’s, 25c;Gum Massage, '75c. 


© 1925, The W. Co., Chicago—New York 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ * 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 


If you wish to 
8 power $9. 85 Peep them 

Free trial coupon will bring you these 
genuine German War Glasses purchased 
at exceptionally advantageous rates of 
exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of 
German optical factories. Many were re- 
ceived direct from the Allied Reparations 
Commission, 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 
40 m.m. objective. Dust and moisture 
proof. Pupillary adjustment. Built for 
service regardless of cost according to 
strictest military standards. All glasses 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have 
sold 60,000 pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of at- 
tached coupon on 5 days’ free trial. If 
satisfied send check or money order for 
$9.85. Order your field glasses today. 

HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair | 
| German Army Officer's war glasses. After 5 days’ | 
| trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 


AP BOMontheeEiesd 
And a Pair of Hands 


And a desire for more than he has 


N every neighbor- 

hood in the U. S. A., 
we need a boy salesman 
for The Post. Any live 
fellow can “get the 
job” (it takes only a 
short time on Thurs- 
days). Once it’s landed 
we help him to sell! 


~° MONEY 
What will this boy’s job 
pay you? Cash commis- 
sions every week for 
each copy—and prizes 
besides! 


PRIZES 


In your new job, take 
your choice of 200 boy’s 
prizes; we'll send them as 
extra awards for good 
work done. 

Want the job? Then tell us 
you’re starting; TODAY 
mail the coupon 
below! 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 
745 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I’m “on the job.” Tell me where to get and 
how to sell my first copies. 


> 


Your Name. 


Street 


City 
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contents of a peddler’s barrow. Yet a por- 
tion of today’s audience there is made up of 
the children of that earlier audience. The 
tendency for display has lessened, curbed 
by influences not to be identified without a 
survey of psychologists. 

Likely enough, there is not a single 
diamond stomacher to be found in the par- 
terre, although a search of the grand tier 
might reveal a couple. 

The peak of Metropolitan enthusiasm in 
Tom Bull’s memory was the night in 1902 
when Jean de Reszke appeared in Lohen- 
grin after it had been reported that he had 
lost his voice. There was a perfunctory 
applause, followed by a hush, until he had 
sung four bars. The rich tones were as fine 
as ever. Then there came from that audi- 
ence a demonstration that interrupted the 
opera for ten minutes. 

This year Lawrence Tibbets, in a per- 
formance of Falstaff, aroused his audience 
to a demonstration that lasted as long; but 
right up to the close of the season there 
were old-timers who, while admitting he 
was splendid, would remind you that, after 
all, you never had heard Jean de Reszke. 

They have one last crushing word too. 
They recall that the De Reszkes sang 
equally well in French, German and Italian. 

Grand Opera, though, is hardly to be 
thought of as an American institution; it 
draws its flavor from abroad. However, 
America has shown that symphonic orches- 
tras, which are to music as four-in-hand 
driving is to horsemanship, may flourish 
here. The older ones have existed for eighty 
years and more, the audiences changing for 
the most part only as death nudges the 
elbow of some seat holder; but to take 
the vacant seat there is usually waiting the 
grown child of some romance fostered by 
the breath of the orchestra a generation ago. 

How many first-class symphony orches- 
tras are there in the United States? Harry 
Osgood, music critic, undertook to answer 
that question. He found that there were 
thirteen—two in New York and one each 
in Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, Rochester, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Los Angeles, this listing by no means at- 
tempting to rate the order of their skill. 
Tach of the thirteen listed, however, is an 
audience first and an orchestra afterward. 

The recruitment of such an audience in- 
variably calls for the same sort of leader- 
ship as in a well-organized political ward; 
but once recruited, it comes to depend upon 
a regular ration of symphonic music as an 
opium eater upon the substance that nour- 
ishes his dreams. 


Developing the Need of Music 


The Cleveland Orchestra is one of the 
fine examples of an American instrument of 


| this caliber, and it was built in Cleveland, 


flowering on the stem of a music-loving 
audience. Nikolai Sokoloff, the conductor, 
did there pretty much what in an early day 
Theodore Thomas did in Chicago. He 
created an orchestra out of odds and ends 
of musical talent, and then as opportunity 
and occasion arose, strengthened his organ- 
ization until it was unquestionably first- 
rate. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has made tre- 
mendous tours, giving fifty-nine concerts 
away from Cleveland this last season. Itis 
easily in the first rank of American orches- 
tras, but before it was an orchestra it was 
an audience. What Cleveland has done 
with an audience, plus Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, plus Nikolai Sokoloff, other Amer- 
ican towns can and will do. But in Cleve- 
land they will tell you that the important 
thing there is the work with the children, 
developing in them the habit, need and the 
understanding appreciation of good music. 

What happens when audiences turn from 
some form of entertainment is best shown 
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in America by the theater. In thirty-six 
states out of forty-eight, America is a dra- 
maticdesert. Thereis hardly a theater where 
a legitimate company can play in one of 
those drama-barren places. But there was 
a time when there were literally hundreds 
of road shows touring the United States. 

Out on the Pacific Coast there are always 
a few straggling shows; a line of hybrids 
play the larger towns of the South; but 
that is about all. The rest of the theaters 
have been transformed into movie houses 
or vaudeville halls. There was a time no 
longer ago than fourteen years when a 
road show could spend an entire season in 
Pennsylvania. There was a book called 
Freckles dramatized then with something 
of the inscrutable appeal of Abie’s Irish 
Rose. Separate companies were sent out 
in rapid succession and each went its tri- 
umphant way, making money for every- 
body concerned. One of the Freckles com- 
panies played exclusively in Pennsylvania, 
another in New York State. That was when 
Chicago was a prolific producing center. 
Lincoln J. Carter, Klempt & Gazola and 
Richard Crecy all had productions on the 
road, and there were a score of lesser pro- 
ducers gleaning their profits from small 
towns with legitimate shows. 


Know Your Audience 


Chicago in those days also was a center 
for the production of musical comedies and 
tab shows—for vaudeville circuits. Oliver 
Moroseo was putting shows out of Los 
Angeles, and there was a little town in 
Towa that was known as the headquarters 
of a repertoire company, the principals of 
which owned farms, which to them repre- 
sented fall money. Corse Payton used to 
start his tours from Iowa; and dating from 
the Civil War, there were myriads of stock 
companies ready to support artists who 
were referred to as floating stars, since they 
were not fixed, but would go from town to 
town to be grafted as fine blooms on the 
stock companies. But each stock company 
had a following, a dependable audience, as 
much a separate organization as a family. 

The glamour of one of those drifting com- 
panies touched Marion, Ohio, and one 
young reporter there abandoned his news- 
paper and joined up with a company of 
Shaksperean actors and was allowed, at the 
risk of his life, to play Hamlet in a town not 
farfrom Marion. Just one day later he was 
back in Marion, seeking once more to have 
the name of Warren Gamaliel Harding in- 
scribed in the newspaper pay roll. 

Something has killed that activity in the 
United States. Various causes have been 
blamed, but the real one was not the growth 
of the movies, nor the development of the 
automobile, nor prohibition, nor the radio. 
It was a complete disregard of audiences. 
The people who were making their living 
out of those traveling shows, and especially 
the producers, forgot the element of good- 
will. No matter how the show had been 
cut or the company altered, almost in- 
variably it carried the line, “Original New 
York Cast.”” The time came when the 
people began to inform themselves about 
New York shows through the magazines 
and by visits East. They learned to know a 
humpty dumpty when they saw it, and 
people who really enjoyed a well-acted 
drama above any other sort of entertain- 
ment began to grow hopeless about it. 
They took to the movies and became spec- 
tators instead of audiences. 

It was not the economic strength of the 
movies taking over one theater after an- 
other that made the dramatic road show 
homeless. It was the disintegration of the 


drama’s audiences that drove it out into 
the stormy night along with its betrayed 
and weeping heroines. 

Music is on a much firmer footing than 
the drama in the United States today 


because music has been p 
audiences rather than on people, 
being used here in the sense that ; 
ployed by a Broadway producer w 
“Give ’em what they want.” It} 
basis of a steady audience that the 
Guild and kindred organizations hy 
able to produce some of the be 
of the decade. They found their; 
first, organized it, and then ga 
audience what it wanted—p, 
ring plays instead of a dull « 
material always stirred with the say 
stick. An audience recruited tha 
a very different thing from an 
crowd. 7! 

There is a leaf there, too, for th 
woman who must weld together a 
audience. The speakers’ bureau oj 
the two major parties is usually 1 
organized thing that begins to fu, 
few months before the national ca) 
are made active. Speakers are drafi 
those orators who can be comm 
as a rule it is only the heads of 
that inspire enough enthusiasm 
hall without resorting to thr 
job holders. If there we 
cuits having a foundation 
audiences, the problems 
States might be laid before 
orderly and unending pro 
day might in time cease to 
nonvoting. 

Political audiences, though 
The radio is a shuffle that i 
into a single fabric, one 
from the old-style hokum, 
service if treated with intelli 
tion. Why should any ci 
night to be shoved and 
crowd when he or she may 
and listen to the issues of 
or stop listening when the or: 
to talk nonsense. 


An Old:Style can ai 


Still, I am persuaded ee | 
litical audiences that prefer d 
campaigner. I am thinking of aK 
audience of the last president 
It was in an auditorium 
thousand people, and even 
stand. The principal spea 
ning had one string to pluck, ar 
it, for it was the issue of tl 
They listened attentively, b 
plause was not overwhelm 
many ways they demonst 
miration for the speaker. * 

Then former Governor Ed Morro 
to address them. He was what they 
He is a raconteur of great charm 
Republican, he finds his 7 
the hills of his state, where Det 
still regarded as rebels and st 
foreigners. > 

There was a buzz for silence 
armory. 

“Listen to Ed now! Li 

Ed was talking about th 

“Where’s all the mone, 
Kentucky Republican. W! 
‘where’ it was as if he was 
one hilltop to another down 
nessee line. ‘‘Where’s all t 
would roar, and then answ 
over here.’’ With one se! 
swept Europe into oblivion. 

There were yells of approval 
way Ed Morrow said it, and 
he permitted them to see that he st 
suspenders, which is something th 
not be done with grace over the ra 

There is a vast gulf separating 4 
entities from mere crowds of spt 
such as are found at prize fights, 
horse races. The barbarian crowd is 
enjoying itself. It will bea great da 
world when the same can be alt ge 
of audiences, a i 
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VITAL SPOT 
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MUELLER 
“flitings 


The Mueller Co. has anticipated every brass 
requirement for the plumbing of homes, hotels, 
apartments, industrial and public buildings. For 
each vital spot, they have designed, perfected 
and tested not merely one but many styles of 
fittings. 


When Mueller fittings are definitely specified 
in your contract, you can be sure there will be 
no delay caused by your plumber’s inability to 
get a prompt delivery on Mueller products. 
Mueller’s distributing organization includes 
over two hundred of the country’s leading sup- 
ply jobbers who always carry ample stocks to 
make quick shipments, on short notice, to any 
plumber in the United States or Canada. 


These are important points to any builder. But 
there is a still more important advantage for 
the home builder who insists on the use of 
Mueller products. That is the dependability, 
the sturdiness, the safety of Mueller fittings. 


MUELLER CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 
Factories: Decatur, Illinois; | Port Huron, Michigan 
Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Ltd., Sarnia 


MUELLER FAULETS 


faucets without a fault 
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The wise 

. traveller 
always has 
Beemans- 
deliciously 
flavored— 
its use 1s 


Gum({} 


Pepsin 


— #7 SEN-SEN to sweeten 
a7 | and perfume 
the breath 


Delightful flavor, aromatic 
and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


ALBRIGHT 


A PRODUCT OF. 


RUBBERSET CO. 
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RUSTY GIVES ‘EM WHAT THEY WANT 


“Huh!” says she. 
where in the East?” 

“T’ve only been over the Ideal Tour six 
times,’’ says I, “‘and I know the Berkshires 
and White Mountains like I do the back of 
my hand. You don’t need to read any route 
book to me, ma’am.”’ 

““Yourecommend yourself well, at least,’’ 
says she. ‘‘And I suppose you’ll have some 
good excuse the first time we get lost. Ho- 
hum! How soon can we get out of this dead 
hole, Alvin?” 

He figures it’ll be a couple of days before 
he can get his business affairs in shape; but 
it was Thursday when we finally pulled out, 
with more baggage than I’d ever loaded 
into or tied onto one limousine. Meanwhile 
I’d seen quite a lot of the Ickses without 
gettin’ much of a line on ’em. You gotta 
size up your people, you know, if you mean 
to make a real job of it; and I’ve always 
played myself as a star at the quick wise-up. 
But this fam’ly trio had me guessin’. 

What was they all so crabby about, for 
instance? This was supposed to bea pleasure 
trip they was startin’ on, yet you’d thought 
to hear ’em that they was bein’ banished or 
something, ‘specially Miss Mildred. She’s 
a sullen-mouthed, white-livered little thing, 
not actually homely, but nobody you’d 
stretch your neck after. Well along in her 
twenties, I should guess; but with no more 
signs of ever havin’ been through the flap- 
per stage than I show of havin’ been a 
varsity fullback. She’s one of the few un- 
bobbed females of her time; and if I’m any 
judge, one of the unkissed too. Maybe 
that was what ailed her. Anyway, I didn’t 
notice any young sports rallyin’ round to 
bid her good-by; or girl friends either. Nor 
the neighbors didn’t seem bowed with grief 
at the signs of the Icks mansion being 
closed for the summer. Not one of ’em 
rushes in with goin’-away gifts or advice 
about routes to take or places to stop. 
Might be they was so sad they was afraid 
they’d break down, and then again it 
might not. ' 

Which was kinda odd, considerin’ that 
the colonel must be quite a guy in his own 
home town, livin’ in one of the show places 
on one of the best streets and all. But the 
only ones that waved a hand as we rolled 
out through the iron gates was old Honus, 
the gardener, and Lena, the Swede cook. 
They seemed to be fairly cheerful, at that. 

“Did you put something’in the society 
notes, Alvin?” asks Mrs. Icks as we swings 
out of the downtown district onto Beloit 
Boulevard. 

““Me? Why should I?” says the colonel, 
lightin’ a fresh cigar. 

“Of course you wouldn’t,”’ she complains. 
“You’d sneaked out of town before day- 
light, I suppose, if you’d had your way.” 

“Sorry, Myrtle,” says he. “If you’d 
spoken earlier I’d arranged for a brass 
band to escort us out.”’ 

That was a sample of what I was to get 
for the next few days; for, with the colonel 
on the front seat ’side me, and the two 
women in the back, I couldn’t very well 
miss any of the repartee; and it was almost 
like bein’ adopted into the fam’ly. They 
didn’t keep anything back on my account, 
no more’n if I’d been deaf and dumb. And 
what I didn’t know about ’em I begun to 


“Hiver drive any- 


find out. It takes tourin’, too, to uncover 
dispositions. Believe me, the Ickses had 
7em. 


Not that Alvin would have been so bad 
if he’d been let alone. He really had his 
good points. Seems like a quiet, modest 
old boy who wanted tosit back—maybea bit 
chesty in his big car—and enjoy the scenery 
and his smoke. Acted like he’d made up 
his mind to take things as they came, the 
poor breaks with the good, and not stew 
over trifles. : 

But that wasn’t Myrtle’s program at all. 
She was a grouch toter, although what it 
was all about was still a mystery to me. As 
for Miss Mildred, while she don’t often join 
in the anvil chorus, she ain’t exactly what 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


you’d call a little ray of sunshine. Her line 
is to get on a weary, bored pose, as if she 
didn’t care where we were goin’, when we 
were due to get there or what we did next. 
Not such a merry motorin’ party. I might 
as well have been drivin’ third from the 
hearse, and for a while there I asks myself 
why I wasn’t contented as a yeast-cake 
distributor. Might have been a little mo- 
notonous goin’ over the same route every 
mornin’; but anyhow, I didn’t have sour 
looks aimed at the back of my neck all day 
long. I didn’t know whether I could stick 
it out or not, but I was sure that after a 
week of this I’d be ready to growl and bite 
somebody on the leg. 

It was at the end of our third day’s run, 
when we'd left Buffalo a couple of hundred 
miles behind us, that Alvin got himself in 
wrong for fair. We’d pulled up in front of 
one of them St. Lawrence resort hotels— 
kind of a swell joint too—and he’d been in 
to see about the reservations he’d wired 
for. He reports that the best they can give 
him is some nice rooms in the annex, which 
gets Myrtle glary in the eyes. 

“The annex!” says she. ‘Along with 
chauffeurs, I suppose. Did you tell them 
you were Colonel Icks?”’ 

“Now what good would that have done?”’ 
he protests. 

“Well, you might try once in a while 
letting folks know you are somebody,”’ she 
sputters, “‘instead of acting as if you didn’t 
have a cent in the world. What good does 
our money do us, I’d like to know, if you’re 
going to my 

“Tf you insist, Myrtle,’’ he breaks in, 
“T’ll go back and tell ’em I’m General 
Pershing or the Prince of Wales.” 

They was still scrappin’ it out when I 
unloads the last of their junk, escapes to 
the hotel garage, finds my quarters and 
asks if there’s any jazz goin’ on in the 
neighborhood that night. There was. And 
I’ve stored up so much unused conversa- 
tion since I started that I near talks an ear 
offn the young lady biscuit shooter that’s 
picked me as her boy friend for the evenin’. 
1 just had to tell somebody about the Ickses, 
but it ain’t until I get to Alvin’s offerin’ to 
register as Pershing that I gets a chuckle 
out of her. 

“Say, he mighta got away with it, at 
that,;)/ says) she:) {¢S 


Some of them room 
clerks are such poor prunes they’d fall for 
anything. I wisht one of ’em had half your 
speed as a stepper, Rusty. Ain’t you ever 
gonna check in here again?”’ 

“That’s all I’m livin’ for, girlie,’’ I tells 
her; ‘‘a few more fox trots with you. Come 
on; here’s another startin’.”’ 

I expect it was from her I got the hunch, 
for I was mullin’ it over as I hit the hay, 
and somehow by mornin’ I had the scheme 
nearly worked out. Besides, I was gettin’ a 
slant on what was wrong with the Icks 
combination. They’d managed to climb on 
the stage, but they wasn’t gettin’ the spot- 
light; and they wanted it. At least Myrtle 
did, and probably Mildred. They saw 
other folks with less money winning out on 
the best places, drawing the choice rooms, 
being seated by the head waiter, and it 
made ’em green in the eye. Why didn’t 
anybody treat them to a little kotowing? 
How was these strangers to know that they 
hadn’t always been rich? Huh! And what 
if they hadn’t? 

*Course, Mrs. Icks overlooks the fact 
that she’s a tubby old dame all dressed up 
like a plush horse; that you can’t catch as 
many flies with vinegar as you can with 
strained honey; and that colonels don’t 
count for much anyhow. Most likely, too, 
she’s had such a big dose of cold-eye from 


the home folks that it’s left her curdled. 


She’s ready to hate the world. Mildred 
ain’t quite so vicious, but she’s been snubbed 
into a state of chronic sulks; and even 
Alvin hasn’t been able to dodge the blight. 

Which was where I begun to be sorry for 
em and plan how to get ’em what they 
wanted. And it’s surprisin’ how much 


_ you, colonel?’’ Isuggests. “I 


Augu: 


easier a hard job is when you 
a sportin’ proposition. First off, 
been doin’ the drivin’, and putt 
into it than as if I was moto 
street car. But after I got 
things was different. 
“T’m gonna show the Ickses,’ 
“what shufferin’ de luxe is li 
never had any real service and 
how to call for it. Well, now th 
get service as is service.” 
So that mornin’ when they 
from the hotel they finds me 
attention with the limousine 
lap robe over my arm and the 
stowed neat. 
“’Morning, colonel,’ says 
snappy. “Fine day we got for 
Icks. ’Morning, Miss Mild 
take that wrap for you.” 
’Course, the women only st: 
but I breezes right ahead, hel 
into her corner with a cushion f 
and one for her feet, tucks the 
7em and waves the colonel i 
seat before I trots around and 
side. Also, I’ve looked up a 
interest on the way out, which I 
respectful as we passes, and sloy 
they can get the best view. ‘ 
castle, colonel. And on th 
island beyond is the summer 
the Hon. Peter Goofus, wh 
married that French count 
up right after the weddin’.” 
Oh, I had the guidebook 
’em all right, and what I forg 
as I went along. 
All I gets out of Mrs. Icks 
two, but the colonel almost 
tells him of a couple of side trip 
out if he’d like to take ’em, anc 
place to get lunch. Also, wh 
rough piece of macadam I pil 
around the pot holes like I 
dynamite aboard; and when If 
to speed up I watches in the m 
if the old girl is gettin’ nervo 
the noonday stop I tries out n 
It’s a popular joint that has a1 
meals and there’s already a 
parked out front. 
“‘How about lettin’ me get a 


a little pull here. I might mak 
“Go to it, Rusty,’’ says he. 
have better luck than I usuall 
I didn’t depend on luck, thoi 
right in and calls for the head y 
him I wanted seats for Colonel Ic 
“All right,’’ says he. ‘Gi 
accommodate them.’”’ And he 
dark corner near the kitchen 
“Nothing doing, old dear,” says 
wouldn’t suit the colonel a-tall. * 
who he is, don’t you? What? 
per—cousin of Henry Ford’ 
That’ll be better, that one in t 
dow with the flowers on it. An 
he gets good attention, eh? 
Say, it don’t take long for : 
that to be passed around, do 
time I unloads my passengers 
to the dinin’-room door the h 
his two assistants lined up, 
scrapin’, and as the procession 
the main aisle there was hard 
in sight who didn’t know tha’ 
important had arrived. And f 
Ickses got the best in the hous 
quickest. I’d finished my feed in 
and was upstairs to see the 
Judgin’ by the neck stretchers 
people in the lobby crowded lee 
door, this rumor about who 
lated to must have spread 
place. The cousin part got 
brother-in-law, and I heard 
formin’ another that he bet it ¥ 
himself. Anyway, the Ickses ! 
selves in thespotlight; and w 
suggests pushin’ on, Myrtle pl 
in a porch rocker. 
(Continued on Page 
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.at’s the hurry, Alvin?”’ says she. 
ich a nice, comfortable place.’’ 
‘ht,’ says the colonel. “‘That’ll 
ne to wire on for reservations for 
b] 

is elbow, though, before he gets 
» sign. 

-pother with things like that, 
hile I’m handy,” says I. ‘“T’ll 


ry well,” says he, handin’ over a 
| 
idn’t write any message myself. 
p the house manager, tells him 
mel Icks is headed for and hints 
ye he can send on word who is 
inly,” says the manager. “De- 
be of service to Colonel Icks.”’ 
't have put in all the details, for 
| was as well advertised as if we’d 
vance agent out. The minute I 
, to the door man at this swell 
shotel that this is Colonel Icks’ 
slows a long blast on his whistle 
le squad of bellhops swarms out. 
1ey all but carried Myrtle up the 
d when I trails along with her 
‘ I finds that they’ve been as- 
» presidential suite, all done in 
old ivory, two sleepin’ rooms, 
s and a parlor, with roses and 
pers stuck around reckless. Even 
maid to wait on ’em. 
i says Mrs. Icks, “this is some- 
isn’t it, Mildred?”’ 
Inda dazed by it all, but she comes 
pimin’ over her triple chins than 
tought she could. And after his 
=:ption at the desk, where the as- 
anager shook him by the mitt, the 
solls in with almost a swagger. 
v-ything O. K., colonel?”’ I asks. 
fair, Rusty, very fair,” says he, 
ithe friendly wink. Then he pulls 
dle and says confidential, “I don’t 
J you manage it, son, and perhaps 
ot know, but you’re a great help.”’ 
yart of my job, colonel,” says I. 
} gotta do is come across strong 
ips.” 

* says he. ‘‘I’ll remember.” 

he shed the ones and fives lib- 

or there was nothing of the tight- 
(t him when he thought he was 
4 money’s worth. And, of course, 
(t that he was connected with fliv- 
as bein’ whispered everywhere. 
‘and they had waiters so thick 
: at dinner that they hardly had 
m, and that the fish course was 
ind black bass sent over to their 
i. the compliments of a guest who 
his card that he was from Detroit 
| contributed the silver teapot full 
a ale the colonel never found out, 
ik he laid it to some more of my 
| 
{ wasn’t lookin’ for was that a 
he glory trickled down to me. I 
‘oice of stalls at the garage, a front 
he quarters and the chummy hail 
he helpers. I’m asked to sit in at 
rent stud games, notified of a 
n’ contest that I’d be welcome at 
:d off to a ball that the help was 
ilthough I knew it was gonna lose 
r, [picks the dance; but the society 
tle blonde that cuddled up to me 
he evenin’ was almost worth win- 
ast jackpot. 
ect,” says she, ‘they give you a 
bout every Christmas.’’ 
” says I. “Anything less’n a 
1 Td quit ’em cold.” 
ist be sumpn grand to be so close 
bigbugs,” says she. “Do the 
isit back and forth much?” 
ey?” says I. “Why, the old boy 
place half the time. He calls me 
d I call him Hank.” : 
-h!” says Blondie, and maybe it 
the strength of this, as we was 
it on a bench-in the moonlight, 
ll, I’m glad I thought up that 
uff. She sure was a tasty little 
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She was among those present, too, 
when we pulled out of Grand Notch next 
mornin’. ’Course, if she’d been in the mob 
around the front entrance, I’d have missed 
her; but the cunnin’ jane waves a pillow 
case at me from a third-story window. And 
all I can do, standin’ there with my neck 
stiff, is to wiggle a few fingers back. Ain’t 
it a shame the way us shuffers have to leave 
so many busted hearts behind us? About 
the only one who witnessed the tragedy 
was Mildred. I saw her glance up at the 
window and then at me, and hunch her 
shoulders. Poor little rich girl! Nobody in 
the crowd was wavin’ anything at her. 
She’d just been stared at curious. 

The colonel and Mrs. Icks, though, has 
been havin’ the time of their lives—es- 
pecially Myrtle. I expect she’d never had 
so much notice taken of her in all her 
career as durin’ the last twenty-four hours, 
and she was just eatin’ it up. She seems 
like a different party already. No more 
naggin’ from the back seat; not a word. 
She sits there placid and calm, gazin’ sort 
of proud at the back of the colonel’s head. 
The next thing I know she’s callin’ him 
“Alvin, dear.” As for him, he wears his 
cigar in one corner of his mouth, chats 
friendly with me at times, and gets senti- 
mental about the scenery. 

So I can see I’ve started something it’s 
gonna keep me busy to string along with. 
But it’s more or less excitin’, at that. We 
was makin’ short runs through the White 
Mountains, taking in all the show places, 
and at every new joint I had to set the stage 
all over again. "Course, I might of stuck 
to the Cousin Henry act and played it safe. 
But no, that wasn’t sporty enough for me. 
I had to work the shift, try new stunts. 

And, believe me, I almost strained my 
imagination. One day I’d tout the colonel 
as a brother-in-law of William Jennings 
Bryan and the next he’d be Jack Dempsey’s 
manager. Then I’d switch the spotlight 
to Mrs. Icks. I had her billed as Mary 
Pickford’s mother and as a sister of the late 
Lydia Pinkham. Anything seemed to go. 
T’ll bet I could have passed her off for 
Charley’s Aunt or Mother Machree. 

I never knew before how simple it was to 
kid the human race as we grow it in this 
great land of the free and home of the 
Boston Braves. Honest, all I had to do to 
get folks gawpin’ at the Ickses was to tie 
7em up to some well-known name—a name 
that was displayed on a radiator or blown 
in the bottle or used often in the headlines. 
Merely let it drop casual and you had ’em 
goin’. Nobody asked for proof or affidavits. 
They just swallowed what you fed ’em and 
went buzzin’ around with the big news: 
“See them people that just came? Well, 
do you know who they are? Why, the stout 
lady is so-and-so to the great Whosit. 
Yeah! I had it straight from the room 
clerk.” 

And the Ickses got suites that was re- 
served for somebody else, head waiters 
bowed ’em in and out, bellhops fought for 
their luggage, and wherever they went 
heads was turned and tongues started wag- 
gin’. The colonel was the only one of the 
trio, too, who don’t seem to take it as 
something due to the inventor of the Icks 
Invincible Floor Tiling, or an ex-member 
of the governor’s staff. I finds him watchin’ 
my moves, puzzled at times and smotherin’ 
a grin. But he’s got so he leaves everything 
to me, from mappin’ out the day’s run to 
gettin’ ’em good seats at a hotel concert of 
an evenin’. I’ve promoted myself from 
plain shuffer to bein’ a travel courier, and 
I must say the old boy was generous in 
slippin’ me a yellow-back now and then. 

“For incidental expenses, Rusty,’ he’d 
generally whisper. 

My star play, though, was when I dug up 
aman for Mildred. ’Course, he was a kind 
of stringy-built, pop-eyed young gent on 
the parlor-lizard type, but he sure was 
strong for gettin’ acquainted with Miss 
Icks—heaven only knows why. He must 
have spotted me as conductin’ the party, 
for he comes clear down to the garage and 
calls for me, askin’ if I couldn’t fix it so he 
could meet the young lady. 
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“T dunno about that,” says I. “It de- 
pends. Just who are you, anyway?”’ . 

“Why,” says he, pinkin’ up in the ears, 
“T’m nobody in particular, you know. Do 
I have to be?” 

“What about your folks?” says I. “The 
Ickses don’t meet everybody.” 


“Quite right,” says he. “But I—well, | 


we live in Buffalo. Dad owns paper mills 
and power plants and such things. We’re 


respectable enough, if that’s all. Of course, | 
dad is no celebrity, and I understand that | 


Miss Icks is a connection of the Pickford 
family. She must be a charming girl. Has 
such an interesting face and what I call 
pensive eyes. I was watching her in the 
dining room tonight. A bit brassy of me, 
I'll admit, but there was a look about her 
eyes that At 
“Yes, I get you,’ 


, 


says I. “I’ve heard 


the symptoms described before. How are 
you at fox-trottin’?”’ 
“Beg pardon?” says he. ‘‘Oh, at dan- 


cing? Well, not so bad; just fair, I guess.’ 

“Huh!” says I, givin’ him the up-and- 
down. “‘We might take a chance. What’s 
the name?”’ 

“Rollins,” says he—‘‘ Wilbur Rollins.” 

“Not of the Rollins-Kipp Corporation?” 
I asks. 

“Yes,” says he. 
know about him?” 

“Saw some of the signs as we drove 
through your town,” says I. 
Colonel Icks will place you. We’ll see. 
Gotta make good with the colonel first, 
you understand.” 

“To be sure,’ says Wilbur; and he gets 
all steamed up as I tow him to the veranda 
outside the ballroom, where the Ickses are 
watchin’ the dancin’, 

It ain’t long after that before Wilbur gets 
his wish; and as [I left, him and Mildred 
was whirlin’ around, her head snuggled coy 
on his shoulder and him with a sappy grin 
on his face, while Mrs. Icks beams placid 
from the sidelines. 

“Tf there’s any reward paid in for this,” 
thinks I, ‘I suppose I ought to split fifty- 
fifty with Mary Pickford. Too bad for 
Wilbur that this is only a one-night stand 
for us.” 

And it was at the next stop, one of them 
spring-water resorts, that I listed Mrs. Icks 
as a sister of Babe Ruth’s. I’d heard re- 
ports that the place was jam up and I 
didn’t want to break my winnin’ streak by 
bein’ turned down on reservations. So I 
plays the Bambino for an ace and it got 
over big. When the word got around, even 
the kitchen help wanted to swarm up and 
have a peek at the swat king’s sister. They 
had the usual triumphal entry and drew 
some good rooms. 

I was havin’ a little chuckle all to myself 
as I starts to take the bus down to the 
garage, when who should step out of a car 
that’s just pulled in but this Wilbur Rol- 
lins. He grins sort of sheepish as he sees 
me. 

“T didn’t mean to tag along, honestly,” 
says he; “but I—I just couldn’t help it. 
She—she’s wonderful, you know.”’ 

“Ts she?” says I. ‘“‘Well, why not? 
Look who she is!”’ 

You see, havin’ him turn up again un- 
expected sort of made me forget how I’d 
changed the battin’ order. It did occur to 
me later on, but I didn’t do any worryin’ 
over it. Besides, I was havin’ one of my 
merry evenin’s on account of not bein’ any 
stranger at the springs and runnin’ across 
a chambermaid I’d met there the summer 
before. Maybe that’s why I was still a 
little sleepy in the eyes next mornin’ as I 
was around the lobby gettin’ the baggage 
down for a 9:30 start. Anyway, the first 
thing I knew this big argument was well 
under way. One of the desk clerks and the 
head porter was the chief debaters, but a 
couple of guests chimed in. 

“Say, how do you get that way?” the 
porter is demandin’. “Don’t I know the 
whole family? And I tell you the Babe 
ain’t got no sister.”’ 

“Ah, you always know it all,”’ says the 
clerk. ‘‘But he has got a sister, just the 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Oy, Bristles 


can't come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS 
35f TO 410.00 


Ever-Ready 


Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


Ifyouinstallan A. R.G. Fender Braceon 
-your Ford. No more drooping fenders 

and rattles and squeaks. Braces entire 

front of car. Handsome in appearance. | 


ASHE Fender Brace | 


Made of drop-forged steel, enameled. Fits & 
securely to steel plates under fenders and 
arches over lamps. The ideal brace. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed. At dealers or u 
postpaid, $2.50. 
DEALERS: Write for information. 
A.R.G. AUXILIARY SPRING CO. 
Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews, pre- 
serves, and makes 
your old, wornout 
roofs watertight. One 
application lasts 10 
years. Write today 
for this great money- 
saving roofing offer. 


We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you to send a single penny. No 
C.0O.D. No notes. Pay four months later if our 
+ material proves to be exactly as represented. 


e t Don't put off another day finding 

Wri te out all about this wonderful way 

* of solving all your roof problems. 

We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, ‘so sur- 

prisingly unprecedented that you simply M UST take 

advantage of it at once. Don't wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks, Write TODAY! 


Monarch Paint Co. 5i2°'"<?.'gi Cleveland, 0. 
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‘66 1” 
FLOOR 
VARNISH 


he floors when e yan, 


prove the durability o 


Like any good varnish ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish is 
waterproof, but it demonstrates its more remarkable 
characteristics on the floor, under the ceaseless grind of 
countless footsteps and scraping furniture. 


“*61’’ Floor Varnish is heelproof and marproof. 
It is tough, elastic and wear-resistant—made to stand 
abuse. That is why we say, ‘“Test it with a hammer 
—you may dent the wood but the varnish won't 
crack.”’ 


Once you have ‘‘61’’ on your floors you are free 
from floor care for years. A floor finished with “‘61’’ 
requires absolutely no care or attention other than such 
occasional washings you may wish to give it. 


Especially made to withstand abuse on floors, “‘61’’ 
Floor Varnish gives even greater service on furniture 


and woodwork. It renews, preserves and waterproofs 
linoleum and similar floor coverings. It is an ideal 
household varnish for all purposes. 


“61”? Floor Varnish is made not only in the 
popular Clear Gloss and six woodstain colors but also 
in the Dull Finish which produces that much admired 
dull luster effect. 

Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61,’’ Color Card and names of local 
dealers. Try the ‘“‘hammer test’’ on the panel! 


Guarantee: If any Pratt && Lambert Varnish Product 
Sails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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(ontinued from Pag 151) 
Dghe’s checkin’ out of Suite 10 
> She’s Mrs. Colonel Icks.”’ 

as that?” crashes in a heavy- 
in a plaid golf suit. “‘Say, you 
a got that wrong. Why, I was 
° own at the Notch a few nights 
dthe colonel and his party were 
Jheard he was a cousin of Henry 
) ho fed you this Babe Ruth 


, time I was wide awake and edgin’ 
je desk clerk spots me. 
ys the one!” he shouts. ‘‘ Colonel 
uiffeur. You just ask him.” 
fore I can make a get-away I’m 
“d by parties that’s anxious to bet 
zy on the decision and by others 
¢ want to hear what’s goin’ on. 
s avin’ bills at one another and de- 
"that I tell which is right. It 
| this was an elegant time for a 
X., but I couldn’t see just how to 
So I tries a stall. 
se me, gentlemen,’’ says I, “but 
del wouldn’t like it if I talked 
ifamily affairs.” 
uln’t, eh?”’ sneers the desk clerk. 
yu weren’t so backward about it 
blew in last night. What’s the 


’ 


it 
|. then, mixed with the crowd, I 
ur, listenin’ with his mouth open 
ly’ dazed. I grabs him by the arm 
him into the center. 
4, folks,’’ says I. ‘‘Here’s a per- 
ihd of the fam’ly; knows all about 
[ll give you the details while I’m 
zy ear. Your shoot, Wilbur.” 
th that I slips away to hustle the 
bard. Ten minutes later I was 
‘ym the pedal and we was headed 
yand and home. The colonel 
iet beside me for some time, but 
Hopens up, talkin’ low. 
sj,” says he, ‘‘as I paid my bill, 
ned to be quite a commotion in 
Young Mr. Rollins was there. 
dred to be trying to explain some- 
hut us.” 
wir, saysI. ‘Was he good at it?”’ 
1 what I overheard,” says the 
jhe was having rather a hard time. 
| the names of Babe Ruth and 
brd and Mary Pickford, and I 
(that different individuals were 
+} impression that we were, Mrs. 
myself, in some way related to 
ose personages.” 


"SY Ewing GALLOWAY, N.Y, C, 


Mississippi River, Near Chester, Illinois 
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“Funny how reports like that get around, 
ain’t it, colonel?” says I. 

“You couldn’t throw any light on it, I 
suppose,”’ says he. 

“Me?” says I. ‘“Didn’t you say once, 
colonel, that maybe I better not tell you 
too much? Well, I think that was a wise 
guess. But if you insist y 

“T don’t,” says he. ‘I was sorry about 
young Rollins, though. Mildred rather 
liked him.” 

“Too bad,” says I. “But he should 
have tipped me off he was gonna repeat. I 
don’t expect we’ll see him again.” 

“Probably not,’ says the colonel. “And 
perhaps it would be better, on the way 
home, if we went simply as Colonel Icks 
and family.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. “The rooms might 
not be so good, but the strain would be 
less.” 

Neither of us, though, had quite sized up 
Wilbur. He was right on deck at Boston 
that night, comin’ in only half an hour be- 
hind us; and by the way I saw him and 
Mildred cuddled up as they walked across 
Copley Square after dinner I judged that 
he didn’t care whether she was a relation of 
Babe Ruth or of Mary Pickford or neither. 
More’n that, he finishes the trip with us, 
but I managed to duck every time he came 
around. 

“Well, Rusty,’”’ says the colonel, as we 
strikes Beloit Boulevard once more, “‘we 
have had a very interesting tour—very; 
and in some ways a most successful one. 
Now I suppose we'll have to settle down 
into the old rut—from home to the office 
and from the office back home.” 


“Sorry, colonel,” says I, “but I don’t see | 


how I can doit. I’m afraid I’m too restless 
for that kind of a job.” 

“But there'll be a wedding before long,”’ 
he suggests. 

“Oh, I’ll stay for that,” saysI. ‘“‘They— 
they wouldn’t want me to drive ’em on 
their honeymoon trip, would they?”’ 

“T believe that is part of the plan,” says 
he. 

“Then Wilbur can count on me,” says I. 
“T guess I owe him something like that.” 

And the colonel and I swaps winks. 

The other night I dropped into the little 
hole in the wall where Heinie Lunn is 
puttin’ up ham sandwiches, 

“You still hangin’ onto that job, eh?” 
he asks. 

“No, Heinie,”’ says I, “‘it’s the job that’s 
hangin’ onto me.” 
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Ifyou are looking for aid 
in your home planning 


without cost to you, McKinney will send a full 
set of Forethought Plans with which you can ar- 

SI) range and rearrange your furniture right on the || 
blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 


[Jab ely it is not discovered until the moving vans have gone 

that the wall space does not accommodate the owner’s individ- 
ual taste in furniture arrangement. Perhaps, in one room, only the 
swing of a door rules out the ideal plan. A slight change . . . if it 
could have been caught in time. 


Today you can avoid such disappointments if you send for Fore- 
thought Plans— McKinney's gift to those about to build. 


They will help you visual- 
ize the importance of so 
many factors too often left 
until the last minute— 
furniture arrangement, 


) pe 
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electric outlets, choice of 


proper hardware, selection 
of appropriate hinges. 


While your home is yet on 


Se ONC 


paper and Forethought 
Plans can help you, visit 
the McKinney builders’ 
hardware merchant. 


: 


Remember hardware is at- 
tached to the movable 
parts of your house. Nat- 
urally the dealer in such 
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wares knows by much ex- 


perience those things which 
you wish to avoid. 


Hardware has much to do with a finely finished interior. Don't wait 
until your builder needs the hardware next day. Take time now to 
gain by the hardware merchant's knowledge. Take time now to view 
the many extraordinary finishes of McKinney Hinges. Companion- 
hardware to match any choice is obtainable. See that your hard- 
ware merchant has time enough to serve you as he wishes. Good 
hardware lasts a lifetime. 


Address McKinney Manuracturinc Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for your set of Forethought Plans 
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You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors 
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—and ata price you 
would have never 
thought possible 


Beautiful, New Rex Equipment— 


HY face another winter in an open 

Ford, since Rex equipment now costs 
so little and adds so much to your comfort? 
You’ve seen and admired Rex equipment 
on more expensive cars. Now you can have 
it on your Ford. The same 
beauty. The same snug warmth 
and comfort. The same com- 
plete protection. And yet at 
much lower cost. 


You Have Your Choice! 


Rex offers either complete 
equipment, including the Rex 
Permanent Topand Enclosures 
—or the Enclosures alone, 
specially designed to fit per- 
fectly with the lines of your 
present Ford top. 


Buick 


Flint 


The Rex Top takes the place 
of your present top. It is de- 
signed to harmonize more 
closely with the windshield 
and body lines of your Ford. 
When fitted with Rex Enclo- 


sures, it adds a striking new 


Rex Equipment 
is also available 
for, and can be 
installed in a few 
hours by any au- 
thorized dealer 
in these cars: 


Chevrolet Chrysler 


Dodge Brothers 


Hupmobile 
Maxwell 

Oldsmobile 
Studebaker 
Overland 

Willys-Knight 
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-~ Rex Equipment can be 
| jase ws by Fe 


ord Owners 


Installed in a few hours’ time— 
Will transform your touring car or roadster into a luxurious Rex- 
enclosed model—Giving you real protection against bad weather 


One of the finest features of Rex Enclosures, 
is the patented Rex tension rods which hold 
the door panels snugly against the top at all 
times when the doors are closed. Moreover, 
all attaching and bracing rods are hidden 
beneath the trimming. 


Improve Appearance 


Rex Enclosures add consider- 
ably more to your open Ford 
than protection from inclement 
weather. They are as good- 
looking as they are efficient. 
Warm in winter, easily venti- 
lated tomeet anyorall changes 
in the weather, they provide 
you with a real all-season car 
at low, open-car cost. 


A Quality Product 


Rex Tops and Enclosures are 
built by the world’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of this 
kind of equipment. They have 
given complete satisfaction on 
hundreds of thousands of the 


Cadillac 


Nash 
Star 


beauty to the entire car. 


The Rex Top is non-folding. Steel bows 
shape and support the deck without sag. Side 
rails are of specia! construction, re-enforced 
with steel. The outside is covered with en- 
during top fabric. Despite its staunchness 
it weighs less than the regular Ford top. 


Enclosures Sold Separately 


Rex Enclosures—installed either with the 
Rex Top, or with your present top—afford 
complete protection and snug warmth 
in the coldest weather. They are light in 
weight and can be installed in a few hours’ 
time by any Authorized Rex Dealer. 


Instant Ventilation on All Doors 


Ventilation is always under instant finger- 
touch control. The large panels of crystal 
clear glass slide noiselessly to and fro in 
felt-lined aluminum channels insuring abso- 
lute proof against weather and rattle. The 
wide, sliding glass in the left-front panel is 
a great convenience to the driver. 


Rex Enclosures are sturdily built of first 
quality hardwoods, neatly framed and cov- 
ered with sheet metal. They are trimmed 
in lustrous and enduring top fabric. Nickel- 
plated, outside door handles with parts for 
installing and operating them are furnished 


for the body doors. 


more expensive cars. Now 
their splendid features are 
available for you and every other Ford owner. 


Investigate Rex Low Prices Today 


Stop in at your nearest dealer’s showroom 
today. Examine a Rex-enclosed Ford. The 
moment you see this equipment, you Il want 
it. And considering its low cost, you'll find 
it one of the best investments in motor car 
comfort and satisfaction you ever made. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write the 
factory for prices and name of nearest 


Rex dealer. 


Wide, clear vision 
on all sides—no 
rote 
blind spots.”” 


Sliding glass in left 
front panel for con- 
venience of driver. 


Instant ventilation 
on all doors to suit 
your desires. 


REX MANUFACTURING CO., CQNNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


c& 


Rex Authorized Distributo:s and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 


Enclosures 


and TOPs 
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apartment on Gramercy Park, New York. 
Another apartment on Gramercy Park was 
occupied by Gerald Chapman, who broke 
out of the prison at Atlanta, where he was 
serving a long sentence for a desperate mail 
robbery, and not two years later was sen- 
tenced to hang for a murder. Not only has 
the pressure of responsibility of an individ- 
ual fixed in a community been removed by 
our nomad life, not only has the stabilizing 
influence of a constant home training been 
taken away from children, but it is no 
longer possible in this camping-out move- 
ment to know whether the man whose feet 
we hear walking overhead will cut our 
throats or corrupt our sons and daughters. 

“And then there’s the automobile,”’ said 
one police chief, speaking for many. ‘‘How 
many families there are where the mother 
and father jump into the car and go out to 
the road house for cocktails, leaving the 
children at home. And then when they are 
tired of it, or can’t stand it any longer, the 
children take the car and go out to the road 
house for cocktails. You can see the pictures 
of the whole family in the car going out to 
strip the woods of the wild flowers; but I 
tell you I know the history of too many wild 
boys not to know that whatever takes par- 
ents or children out of the home, unless it 
is handled right, makes more trouble and 
less home.” 

Another man, the retiring head of the 
detective bureau in one of our large indus- 
trial cities, said: 

“Tt’s not open to argument that the 
criminals we have to deal with now are 
boys. It’s nothing to find a lad of sixteen 
doing stickups with an automatic. It 
would surprise you to know what the lads 
and girls of good families are heading for. 
And it’s the lack of home that does it. You 
know this old stuff about youth getting out 
of control of the home, and parents saying 
there’s no use to put up a fight. I tell you 
it’s not youth but the home in America 
that’s gone wrong. Porcelain bathtubs 
and radios, vacuum bottles, and so on, and 
even automobiles for the poor. It all looks 
like a great civilization. But the home— 
the old home, with the whole family in it at 
night, has flapped away. Everybody is ex- 
cited, everybody is on the move, the move, 
the move! That’s one cause of crime in 
America.” 


Literature of Discontent 


I have used the expression “‘the age of 
irresponsibility.’’ When it is possible to set 
forth its effect upon youth in relation to 
crime it will be done more fully; but just 
now it is sufficient to point out that those 
who come in close contact with crime and 
criminals are well aware of the effect upon 
lawbreaking which proceeds from the kind 
of soft and wheedling peevishness of a de- 
generate crop of the literature of discon- 
tent. A city magistrate in New York said 
to me: 

“One book shows a woman who has to 
live in a small town and does not like it. So 
she runs off with a neighbor. She is the 
heroine of the book. She isa criminal. An- 
other book exposes the domination of a 
spirited girl by her mother. She finally 
shoots the friend of her mother who en- 
courages this domination. She is the hero- 
ine, but a murderess. And so it goes. If I 
go up to my neighbor’s daughter and say, 
‘Poor thing, life treats you unfairly. Why 
don’t you commit adultery or use the 
knife?’ and she does it, I am put in jail as 
an inciter to crime and an accessory; but if 
I write a piece of lawbreaking literature 
which says this to a thousand shopgirls or 
industrial workers instead of one, I am only 
a best seller. We are getting soft.” 

This realization of getting soft is one be- 
coming convincing to observers of the cause 
of crime. America has yielded too mh 
resource too suddenly. The hardening 
processes of struggle to succeed, of work for 
daily bread, no longer are sufficient to give 


enough moral sinew. The son of an 
erished widow who has been supporte 
relative of mine for some years app} 
my relative for a position. ‘ 

“Tt is true I do not live direct! 
town where your mills are,” said 
I have bought a car.” | 

The kind of quiet wrestling wit} 
which produced President Coo! 
and the President himself prod 
that mere advantages and luxur 
beget. 

“‘One may want to find a bige 
downtown in New York theseda 
old industrial leader who really 
dustry and did not merely ride } 
inence on its back. “‘ Well, if it’s 
or after three, the young Na 
either not come in or has gone f 
If it’s winter he is at Palm Beach; 
summer he has just run over to 
And these young men are bored, { 
complaining. Men like Hill, Ca 
negie and my old friends were 
times at 7:30 and were anything 
And we didn’t need personal ; 
agents in those days!” 7 


Misdirected Sympathy 


Whatever may be the fact a 
of stalwart quality in leadership 
the police will tell you that toda 
dangerous claim entered by the 
eration. It is a claim for the rig] 
every luxury which a complex 
has devised, and a claim to a meastl 
idleness and excitement. This n 
lawless claim. It is an attempt to 
rules. The right of the individual to 
gains without labor, adultery w 
science, freedom without responsi 
become not only a practice but t 
literature of discontent a definitely al 
philosophy cf life. 2 

“Well, that’s at the top,” said 
prison warden to me. ‘But 
to the bottom too. It is conti 
new class of desperate, rotten-he 
inals to our penal institutions. 
our youth; you might say our bo} 
That’s what we are getting now 

A recent investigation of the 
and morals in New York City seh 
enough to shock the investigators. 
what fetid jelly the boredom of lux 
and idleness may run when egged ¢ 
popular degenerate literature, pre 
emancipation from all law under co" 
pity and understanding and realism, | 
emplified by the Loeb and Leopo 

Unfortunately our lack of rig 
backbone, our softness and ph 
sentimental nonsense not only | 
breaking, but it leads to condoning 
after they have been committed. a 

This is a police byword in vz 
of the country today: ‘Oh, s 
sobbing for the criminal; sob for his 
tim.” a 

If there is anything which ten: 
down the morale of all our law-e 
agencies, it is to find that punishm 
interfered with by a lot of professors, J 
workers, amateur philosophers, ladies’ 
pathy circles and rescue leagues. 

“Love,” said one of these bearded ge! 
men who unconsciously are not only fr | 
of criminals but friends of crime" 
and not fear will dominate the world.’ 

“Tt may be so,” I replied. “But 
immediate deterrent of crime there 1s 
ing like the fear of punishment. And 
fortunately we must act not in 3 
but today. Given a fixed amount 
inal tendency in any country Or 
nity, inexorable swift punishm' 
nothing else will determine the 
lawbreaking and will establish th 
of the state. And it is not your 
criminal which interests us; it 
he has love enough for you and m 
leave us in a pool of our preciou! 
blood.” (Continued on Page 157) 
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intinued from Page 154) 

cern for the criminal rather than 
r the society he has defied, the 
« saving him rather than for the 
on of law enforcement, the em- 
n the tragedy of the criminal’s 
than upon the fate of the victim 
uthority of law has become an 
f grotesque soft thinking. 

in my file a newspaper clipping 
;three young bandits who were 
1 Sing Sing Prison, New York, on 
‘ieth. They were executed for a 
» which they had adequately and 
y prepared in the course of plan- 
ik-messenger holdup. They were 
‘ly worthless, menacing members 
4. The article was inspired by 
hare interested in one of the move- 
ceep youth out of trouble. Read 
sions from the spokesman: 
ashould the community do to pre- 
« tragedies as that at Sing Sing 
»April thirtieth, when three young 
ere put to death in the electric 


a — at aa 


“k, a month, will pass and all will 
oen. There is one salutary note. 
s; is from the pen of a man about 
s doom or from the chaplain who 
«im in his last hours. It is always 
») ‘Would that a kinder heart, a 
ad, a more understanding mind 
“est in the culprit.’”’ 
>bout the murdered bank messen- 
1aps if his voice could be heard it 
nly tragedy which took place to 
was when I, going on my honest 
,7as blown down by lead. In light 
urderers who go unpunished, this 
) was not a tragedy but a triumph. 
vl lift asalutary note. Perhaps it 
1e from an innocent citizen who 
it is about to meet his doom, or 
smother, wife or children who are 
Nould that a more rigorous public 
nd a stricter unrelenting law en- 
4; and a less softly sentimental 
ithe past to punish crime had de- 
>> three insolent foreign defiers of 
tand of America who brought me 
rve.’”? 
only one out of a hundred killers 
the death penalty, the discussion 
[ther capital punishment is brutal 
ears of particularinterest. James 
, manager of the American Bank- 
ictive Committee, considers that 
ns is asked if he believes in capital 


nt may well answer, ‘Maybe I 
1 does it begin?”’ 


bnitentiary Philosophy 


ae about young men who are 
ime and the tears for those who 
eath penalty are not a useful con- 
| to crime prevention. It is less 
| to ask “‘Do you believe in cap- 
shment?”’ than to ask “‘Do you 
a murder?” It is useful to ask 
ve believe crimes of violence should 
\ed, because that question actually 
a. Tti is less useful to ask whether 
e criminals who get into our penal 
ns should have steam yachts. 
7 Hadley, formerly prosecutor and 
of Missouri and the plain-speaking 
of the American Bar Association’s 
2e to report on defects in the ad- 
‘ion of justice, says: 

my judgment that of those com- 
major crimes, such as homicide, 
, robbery, assault, and the like, 
out of every five is adequately 


atistics obtainable bear out this 
it. When city records show that 
violent offenders escape arrest and 
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half those arrested escape conviction, and 
that two-thirds of those convicted are sen- 
tenced to inadequate punishment and that 
half of those who are sentenced are coddled 
by the sentimentalists, it is sensible to j jump 
away from the criminal-coddling business 
and give our energies not to excuse and for- 
giveness but to punishment, 

No one wishes brutality in our penal in- 
stitutions. Commissioner Richard E. En- 
right, of New York, said to me: 

“Granting, however, that a criminal is 
entitled to proper physical care and that 
mere cruelty is inexcusable, it is absurd for 
society to employ police and judicial sys- 
tems to punish and then wipe out the puni- 
tive effect.”’ 

In the report of Enright for 1920, the 
man who has done so much for national and 
international codperation between police 
departments writes: 

“T cannot refrain from some reference to 
the manner in which avowed criminals are 
dealt with at the present time. Jails and 
penitentiaries were feared at one time. That 
is no longer the case, for, as the professional 
criminal well knows—and as he informs the 
inexperienced aspirant for infamy—they 
have degenerated into a sort of sanctuary 
in which the practice of coddling and pam- 
pering the lawbreaker and the pervert has 
been reduced to a science or a fine art. A 
sentence to one of the penal institutions of 
the state is now looked upon by the 
lawbreaker with something approaching 
tolerance—a little annoying, perhaps, as in- 
terfering with customary routine, but on 
the whole as a species of compulsory vaca- 
tion during which he can recuperate.” 

The same view is held by police and 
criminals all over the country. Several 
prisoners held for trial have said to me in 
substance: 

“Oh, well, I’ll get mine—two or three 
years. Good behavior, women on the pa- 
roleboard; say, altogether fourteen months. 
Not so bad in the penitentiary at that.” 


The Discharged Convict 


Another—a gunman—in order to ex- 
plain to me, asked me: “Have you ever 
been up to some of them training camps for 
millionaires? They pay to get ordered 
around, take plenty of exercise and plenty 
of rest and eat plain food. There isn’t much 
difference in a penitentiary, except we get 
moving pictures.” 

No one wants the discharged convict, the 
jailbird, to be deprived of opportunity to 
reform. No one wants him hounded by 
detectives or kept from employment, but 
there is an absurdity in striving to shorten 
the sentences and pamper the wrongdoer. 
T shall have a great deal to say on this sub- 
ject later, but just now I point to the re- 
ported case of a New York millionaire who 
subscribed to one of the prisoner-aid soci- 
eties. It was this society which, without 
disclosing all the facts to him, placed a 
discharged and incorrigible convict in his 
house as a butler. Naturally, when the 
jewelry had gone, the New Yorker told the 
police that he had joined those who would 
“stop sobbing for the criminal and would 
hereafter sob for the victim.” There are 
numerous cases of the same kind. 

The professional reformer will always 
be found wanting more laws on the statute 
books to be broken, and yet tearfully 
considering the perilous past, the plightful 
present and the glowing hopeful future of 
the hardened individual who breaks them. 
We are suffering on the one hand from the 
cranks who wish to reform all human nature 
and human habits by minority laws and on 
the other from the cranks who wish to 
spread tolerance and forgiveness of law- 
breaking about in an orgy of sentimentality. 
These two busybody classes first contribute 
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O thoroughly enjoy the 

outstanding advantages of 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks, 
you could choose no better 
time than now—the vacation 
and travel season. Wherever 
you go, whatever your accom- 
modations, the Wheary Ward- 
robe Trunk provides much of 


that personal convenience you prize in the home. 


You will appreciate its super-strength, beauty, maximum 
packing capacity, Cushioned Top—keeping the wearing 
apparel always neat—ingenious equipment for footwear, 
hats, gowns, costumes, suits, etc. Special Wheary locks 
safeguard your belongings. When the trip is over, teachers, 
students and vacationists depend on it for extra storage 
space and safekeeping for apparel and personal belongings. 


Wheary Trunks are moderately priced, with a wide range of 
choice — Wardrobes, Dress Trunks, Steamer, Hat and Shoe Trunks. 


The WARDROLA 


T. M, REG. U.S. PAT, OFFICE 


“*The trunk that rolls open’”’ 
a marvelous Wheary creation, has aroused nation-wide inter- 


You Need 
This Book! 


Just mail the coupon 
and we will send you 
FREE our new book, 
“What to look forin 
a Wardrobe Trunk.” 
You'll find it interest- 
ing and instructive. 


America’s Finest 


Wardrobe Trunks 


est because of its amazing ease of operation. At leading 
Department Stores and Luggage Shops. 
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WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Pleasesend me your book: “What 
to Look for ina Wardrobe Trunk.” 
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“ATKINS” 


Always Means 
Quicker, Easier 
Metal Cutting! 


OU—whenever and 

wherever you cut 
metal—can save time and 
money by using genuine 
Atkins ““Tungsten Al- 
loy” Hack Saw Blades. 


The Atkins Hack Saw 
Chart—free—tells the right 
Atkins blade for every met- 
al cutting job, to save you time, 
money and material. 

The name ATKINS on the 
blade means the highest grade 
“Tungsten Alloy” steels 
chosen by the great Atkins 
laboratories, tempered by the 
exclusive Atkins gas-oil-and- 
water process, “file tested” to 
prevent breakage and insure 
extra life and value. 

Ask YOUR Hardware 
Dealer for genuine ATKINS 
“Tungsten Alloy AAA” 
Hack Saw Blades, “All Hard” 
or “Non-Breakable.” We'll 
gladly send you the Atkins 
Hack Saw Chart and our val- 
uable booklet “Atkins Saws 
In The Shop.” 


EJ CU ATERINS GCco- 
Established 1857 


Leading Manufacturers of Saws, Saw Tools, 
Saw Specialties and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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the tremendous burden of unenforceable 
laws, the very existence of which spreads 
the lawbreaking attitude from one end of 
the country to the other, and then blither 
about the misfortune of the rare specimen 
whois caught and punished for lawbreaking. 

The largest cause of the crime tide in 
America is the lack of punishment of crime. 

Whenever law enforcement is mentioned 
today, someone always believes that the 
subject concerns the Volstead Act. Itis a 
tragedy that it attracts so much attention 
that we fail to realize that we are not en- 
forcing law of any kind. 


The whole system is on the verge of a _ 


breakdown. The man with a gun kills and 
goes free. The arrested man gets bail and 
goes forth to commit new offenses. The 
lawyer for an indicted man plays on delays 
and technicalities and no harm comes to the 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


No one knew better than Dexter that no 
likely awards would begin to compensate 
property owners for the ruin of their lovely 
old estates; but his first word was his last 
as he bowed Mr. Challenger out of his pri- 
vate office. 

Baker and Harvey, the other partners, 
were called into conference. Again the three 
men threshed the whole thing out together. 
Then each of them went into seclusion and 
buried himself in his books; but not one of 
the three could find any law or precedent 
which would be of the smallest avail to our 
clients. The projected vandalism of the 
S. & C. came to be regarded almost as an 
accomplished fact. Thus the case dragged 
on until more pressing matters pushed it 
into the background. 

Such was the status of the affair one hot 
August afternoon when work was so slack 
that I went in to ask Mr. Challenger if I 
might have the rest of the day off to go to 


the ball game. I had planned to lead up to | 


the request by saying that there were no 
unfinished tasks on my desk and that I was 
ready to take on any new work he might 
care to assign tome. But my chief gave me 
no chance to mention the ball game; for 
after reflecting a moment upon my question 
as to new work, he surprised me by saying: 

“Well, Eddie, there’s always the S. & C. 
business. I haven’t been able to make a 
dent in it; but perhaps you can. ‘Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings,’ you 
know. You might as well waste your time 
on that as on drawing ducks on your blot- 
ting pad. See what you can do.” 

All in a daze, I made my way to the files 
for the papers. Before I-untied the packet 
I sat down at my desk and did some hard 
thinking. Then I lectured myself in this 
fashion: 

“Eddie, what you don’t know about the 
body of law governing railroads would fill a 
book of a hundred volumes; yes, two hun- 
dred. You have just one thing to do to fit 
yourself to tackle this case. Your job is to 
find out all there is to know about the sub- 
ject. You have got to go back to the man 
who invented the locomotive, to the man 
who dreamed of the first railroad before the 
first railroad was ever built. One by one 
you will have to learn all about every stat- 
ute as it was passed, read every case, under- 
stand every decision and every principle 
involved in arriving at it. You must get 
to know all Challenger knows, all Baker 
knows, all Harvey knows. Then you must 
press on, for the key to the situation lies 
beyond the limits of the knowledge of any 
man in this office. Where the others leave 
off your only effective work begins.” 

I was young then, and the colossal task I 
had so blithely laid out for myself did not 
dismay me as it would now. All that hot 
August and all through September I toiled. 
Other work intervened, but whenever I 
could I returned to what had become my 
sole obsession. Months went by and still 
no key to my problem was to be found. A 
dozen times I was on the very point of giv- 
ing up the job and admitting myself beaten. 


‘wrongdoer. 
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If the individual who defies 
society goes to jail he is pampered and 
coddled. 

It serves no purpose to mince words. We 
have not learned how to punish crime. Our 
system establishes license and not authority. 
We have a difficult population because of 
its mixed racial, untrained and undisci- 
plined foreign element. 

We are in an age of irresponsibility, and 
life being soft, the voice of decadence is 
heard preaching freedom to youth while 
pale fingers accompany that sermon on the 
harp of forgiveness and sweet feeble love. 

The reason we have so much crime com- 
mitted against us is that we commit so 
much nonsense about government and law 
and crime and criminals. 

We are like the feeble parent who invents 
a new don’t every moment and makes life 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Then, one memorable day I looked up a 


‘law which, from a footnote in a digest, I 


thought might have something to do with 
railroads. This blunderbuss statute was en- 
acted by our state legislature away back in 
1849. Before I had even grasped its title 
something told me that my quest was at an 
end. My heart almost stopped beating as I 
read this long-forgotten law. 

The statute before me had to do with the 
issuance of stock by corporations. Among 
many other things it provided, in effect, 
that if any of the stock of a railway com- 
pany was water the corporation must file 
with the secretary of state certain pre- 
scribed data regarding its capitalization and 
financial structure. And then it went on to 
say that if the corporation neglected to file 
such a statement within a specified period 
the attorney-general was required, upon 
petition by any citizen, to move for the 
annulment or revocation of its charter. 

This musty old law, printed in a tattered 
book whose sheepskin binding soiled my 
hands with red powder, seemed to me the 
most thrilling piece of literature I had ever 
read. Its golden words seemed too good to 
be true, for the stock of the S. & C. had 
been rather thoroughly watered, and I 
thought it highly improbable that the in- 
corporators had complied with this statute 
of 1849. If my surmise was correct, I had 
them on the hip. 

Next morning found me at the state cap- 
ital a hundred miles away. I was at the 
office of the secretary of state before the 
scrub women had departed. Presently the 
chief clerk arrived and gave me access to all 
the records pertaining to the S. & C. rail- 
road. One by one I went over them and 
satisfied myself that the statement’ re- 
quired by the statute of 1849 had never 
been filed. To divert the attention of the 
clerical force I called for the records of sev- 
eral other corporations, and by a little dis- 
creet questioning convinced myself that no 
one in the secretary’s office had ever heard 
of the statute which I had just resurrected. 

My brightest hopes began to take on 
solid substance. The S. & C. was on the 
wrong side of the law. I held that railroad 
between my thumb and finger. I could 
crush it like a mosquito. Shipman’s tropical 
water lilies were safe. Edgerley’s Colonial 
mansion would not be cut in two. The 
Richter children would continue to splash 
in their marble swimming pool. Our cli- 
ents’ wavering faith in the genius of Mr. 
Challenger would be confirmed. 

The fight was already over except for the 
shouting—and I was the only living man 
who knew it. 

All these thoughts danced in my mind as 
I boarded the train for Springfield. With a 
pad of yellow paper before me I drafted my 
petition to the attorney-general. I revised 
it and tinkered it, wrote it and rewrote it, 
and finally made a fair copy. When the 
train pulled into the Union Station) at 
Springfield I did not hasten to the office, 
but drove to the shop of our printer and 
asked him to keep a couple of men until 


miserable for the children, butn 
or punishes. Among the childr 
be some who are bad because 
adenoids or are abnormal, b 
are smart enough to unde 
parent without eh disciplin 
of chaos. 

It is for this reason that I 
taken to find out what is the 
our public opinion about law 
the effect of indulging youth 
ness and the holes in our syster 
lice, the courts, the penal sys’ 
which the wrongdoers of Am 
to commit again their brazen 
ished depredations. Europe is lau 
us. So is the crook. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second 
articles by Mr. Child. The next y 
early issue. 


they could set up my petition ; 
off fifty copies of it. After din 
in again and revised the stil 
the printers handed me. 
Next morning, at half-pasi 
sented myself at Mr. Challeng 
I tried to speak casually as I 
him a dozen copies of my 
attorney-general; but I fear 
ring of triumph in my tones as 
haps this will block the 8. & C 
Challenger.” 
In matters of comprehensi 
lenger’s mind worked like li 
glance at the papers I had ha 
enough. 
iy Suffering cats, Eddie!” he 
got ’em, got ’em where the h 
and my dignified and gouty old ¢ 
to caper round the room like 
goat. I 
‘My boy,’ he went on, “yo 
a statute I had forgotten bef 
born, but that grand old law 
books; still on the books, an 
as ever! Leave me now, but 
one. I’m having Shipman, t] 
hound, for luncheon and I think 
meet you.” 
The rest of the story wo 
dramatically as I could havi 
we filed out of the elevator on 
meet Mr. Shipman we nearly 
Dexter, counsel for the S. & 
Mr. Challenger hailed him 
ter,” he exclaimed; “glad to 
as a matter of courtesy I want 
an opportunity of glancing o 
we are filing with the attorney: 
after tomorrow.” 
He handed Dexter a copy ¢ 
and signaled to me to hurry 


Our luncheon was a me 
When Mr. Challenger introd 
Mr. Shipman, the marble floo 
feet seemed to turn into rolli 
instead of referring to meas “ Ei 
my law clerk,’ he said ““M 
new junior partner.” 

Mr. Shipman was duly info 
Victoria regias were safe; an 
gratitude of the little old g 
almost as pleasant as the news of 
pected promotion. 

When we returned to the « to} 
Dexter pacing up and dow 
lenger’s private room. He w 
face and was swallowing har 
to have shed his arrogance like @ 
hot day. 

“Do you want to ruin us, C 
were his first words. “‘Haye a 
up that cursed petition of yo 
do anything you like—pay 
fees for them, lay our rails like 
and make our right of way 
every henhouse between here 
What do you say?” 

Mr. Challenger smiled anc 
think it might be arranged s 
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4a lie!” exclaimed the March 
| fact I may say it’s untrue.” 
‘ou know you’re mad,” said the 


stors say it’s thyroids,”’ said the 

e. 

you told me only yesterday,” 

fad Hatter, “‘that you were a 

bhants. If that isn’t crazy I’m 

* Belgium.” : 

ds like a bit of an overstatement 

d Alice. 

zch Hare beamed upon them with 
jlerant amusement. 

bee you’d think so,” he said. 

ou’re not really a herd of ele- 

’ \id Alice. 

sit even two or three elephants,” 

jad Hatter. 

cn’t understand,” said the March 

‘hat’s only my phantasy life. My 
ands are undernourished and 

‘a a herd of elephants. Great 


<ones. It’s quite modern and 


Py 
tiay be, but how about the time 
a pot of hot tea down my back?” 
>Mad Hatter. “‘There was no 
y bout that.” 

tut,” said the March Hare dream- 
a long story.” 

¢hose stories,’’ said Alice. ‘‘I read 
tited daily papers.” 

1! was three years old,’’ the March 
ga, “I had a nurse.” 

pre going to tell us about that pot 
sid the Mad Hatter. 

zis in with that nurse I had when 
kee years old,’’ said the March 
‘he always drank chocolate for 
’ 

ys drink chocolate for break- 
i Alice. 

rse,” said the March Hare con- 
cr “You naturally would. The 
Complex is what the doctors call 
re the most significant thing in 


story: My nurse’s name was 
-— = Rebecca Coffey.”’ 
| is certainly stranger than fic- 
1 the Mad Hatter. 
7 I was seven years old,’ the 
hre continued, “I was sent to 
a there I learned spelling and 


you must have suffered,’’ said the 
ler, drawing out his handkerchief 
ne into tears. 

hat,” said the March Hare, ‘‘is 
cred the hot tea down your back, 
: believe I’m a herd of pink ele- 
id Hatter put his arm around the 
‘re and patted him affectionately. 
ir understood, old friend,’’ he said 
““T never understood.” 
‘raid I don’t understand yet,”’ said 
i suppose I ‘must be pretty 


re,” said the March Hare. 
as thieves,” said the Mad Hatter. 
lychology,” said the March Hare. 
te you never heard of Freud,” 
fad Hatter. 

», too,” retorted Alice. “He’s the 
believes Bey: 

re Hatter and the March Hare 
Ch ’ 
urprised!’’ said the Hatter in a 
one. “And I always thought you 
a well-bred girl.” 

vith gentlemen present too,”’ said 
1 Hare. “What is the young gen- 
ming to?” 

I didn’t say anything,’ said Alice. 
conscious fe Z 

vss the point,” said the March 


t’s your unconscious that causes 
uble. I have the grandest little 
‘us in America. Experts come 
ver the country to study it. Now 
oured that tea down his back in a 
a fun the doctors all said it 
msclous Humor.” 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


“T never dreamt ——” said Alice. 

“Of course not! That’s what the trouble 
is with you. If you only would dream once 
in a while, then we could find out what 
you're suffering from.’ 

“V’m not suffering from anything,” said 
Alice in great indignation. “I’m perfectly 
all right.” 

“Egocentric,’’ whispered the March Hare 
to his companion. ‘‘Delusions of gran- 
deur.” : 

“One of the clearest symptoms of par- 
anoia known to science,’’ said the Mad 
Hatter. 

“T tell you I’m all right,’’ Alice protested. 
“Y’m having my teeth straightened, but 
otherwise there’s nothing the matter with 
me.” 

“Tt reminds me of aman] used to know,” 
said the March Hare reminiscently, ‘‘who 
had three children in a sanitarium re 

“How awful!” said Alice. “‘ What did he 
do about it?” 

“He said that he believed in a safe and 
sane fourth,” said the March Hare. 

“That’s too silly for anything,” said 
Alice. 

“Not for anything,’ said the March 
Hare earnestly. ‘It’s not too silly for some 
of the comics, for instance.”’ 


“He has you there,’ exclaimed the Mad 


Hatter triumphantly. 

“‘T won’t stay here another minute,” said 
Alice. 

As she walked away indignantly she 
heard the Mad Hatter say. in his mild, 
dreamy voice, ‘‘Now I really think there 
ought to be a National Inhibition Act.” 

—Newman Levy. 


A Fable for Graduates 


HREE brave young men who feared no 
flaming dragons 

Went hunting stars to which to hitch their 
wagons. 


The first rash youth will range the sky no 
more; 
He hitched his wagon to a meteor. 


The second youth has equal cause for woe; 
His star is fixed; it shines, but will not go. 


The third young hero travels fast and far; 
He hitched his wagon to a moving star. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Annual Yen 


ITHIN my heart a longing dwells, 
That.Wisdom cannot pacify ; 
Within my soul a something swells 
That’s too obscure to classify. 
An inspiration that defiés 
My art to put it verbally— 
Without a lot of wordless cries 
And passionate hyperbole! 


I do not wish for. sudden wealth 
Or pleasures sybaritical ; 

TI do not long to gain by stealth - 
Some sinecure political. 

For Fame I do not pray to Fate, 
Nor court the dire benevolence 

Of Bunk—of which I’ve seen, of late, 
A most alarming prevalence. 


I want Jove’s nectar—but a lot 
More Jovial:and nectary! 
I want a dwelling place that’s not 
In any street directory! 
I want the ocean for my tub 
And all its shore to rest wpon— 
I want ambrosia for my grub, 
Olympus to digest upon! 


And yet, I do not think that I 
Have wished for the impossible ; 
The thought behind this anguished cry 
Is more or less cognoscible. 
If in my longings I reveal 
Myself as too impatient, I’m 
But giving voice to how I feel 
As I approach vacation time! 
—Ted Robinson. 


Looming above the west shore of the Chicago River like 


some heroic architectural masterpiece of imperial Rome, 
the New Chicago Union Station, formally opened on June 
15,1925—one ofthe largest transportation edifices in the world. 
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he opening of this 


superb structure 


VER a year before public use 
was formally made of this 
wonderful new transportation 
temple with which Chicago now 
welcomes travelers from all points 
of the compass, an amazing thing 
in railroad experience took place 
on this site. 

In response to small invitation 
advertisements, thousands upon 
thousands of people took time 
from the affairs of business and 


household to attend an exhibit 
of the specially Pullman-built new 
cars and the giant oil-burning cin- 
derless locomotive of the’ Great 
Northern Railway’s New Orien- 
tal Limited—extending to this 
train a welcome never before or 
since given any of the trains enter- 
ing and departing from Chicago’s 
Union Station, and seldom, if ever, 
accorded a new train in America 
anywhere. 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 


Providing travelers to and from 
the Northwest with a quality of 
accommodations years ahead of 
its time, the New Oriental 
Limited became almost overnight 
one of the world’s most talked 
of trains. 


By a long lead, the preferred 
train Northwest, it is upon this 
luxurious, all-steel, transconti- 
nental flyer that you can ride, 
without extra fare, whenever you 
have occasion to go in either direc- 
tion between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minot, Havre, Glacier National 
Park, Spokane,: Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland or Vancouver. 

“See America First’”’. In all the 
year you will find no season more 
delightful than this for Northwest 
travel. In all the world you will 
find no scenery more magnificent 
than that bordering on this steel 
highway with which the late 


James J. Hill bridged the 
continent. 


True to those principles of his, 
which made over the whole theory 
and practice of transportation, the 
New .Oriental Limited is giving 
the American public a kind of ser- 
vice that is far and away beyond 
what they expected or’ deemed 
necessary—winning for itself and 
for this railroad an acclaim and 
a respect few trains and few rail- 
roads have ever attainéd. 

The New Oriental. Limited 
leaves Chicago Union Station 
daily 11 p. m. Central Standard 
Time—via Burlington-Great 
Northern; King Street Station, 
Seattle, 8 p. m. Pacific Standard 
Time. For interesting descrip- 
tive Booklet of the New Oriental 
Limited, address Room 700, Great 
Northern Railway Building, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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Export Safely and Economically 
in Pioneer Boxes and Crates 


N your foreign or coast-wise shipping, 
consult with General Box Engineers. 
The results of their work may astound you. 


For one product, the hexagonal Pioneer 
Box increases the capacity of car or ship by 
25%. The shape fits the product and pre- 
vents shifting in car or hold. The boxes are 
strong enough to stand dock usage and are 
delivered to foreign buyers with no break- 
age of the porcelain contents. One foreign 
customer of the company estimates the sav- 
ing to him due to the box at $150 a car. 


This was accomplished through the codper- 
ation of the manufacturer and General Box 
Engineers and without cost to the manufac- 
turer. The same cooperation is available to 
you. The same assured service can be yours, 
for there are twelve General Box Factories 
that render nation-wide, dependable ser- 
vice regardless of demand or emergency. 


Write for a General Box Engineer to study 
your packing and shipping methods. Write, 
too, for “General Box Service’”—bulletins 
that tell how other manufacturers have cut 
shipping costs. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 
Factories— Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Iil., Illmo, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Orleans, La. , Sheboygan, Wis., 


ONE SERVICE FROM FORESTS 


What Pioneer 
Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wires of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on, The 
staplesareanchored. 


The boxes (or crates) 
are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every in- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
containers because 
of the simplicity of 
opening and unpack- 
ing —and re-using. 


A booklet ‘‘Incom- ,. 
ing Shipments”’ coy- 
ers the subject of 
proper boxing and 
crating from the 
receiver’s point of 
view. Sent free, on 
request. 


FINISHED PRODUCT 
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LGIGZAG OF LUCK 


(Continued from Page 34) 


tottering paces and collapsed, dead—heart 
disease. Nobody knew he had heart dis- 
ease, and he couldn’t tell them; all he 
could do was battle with the noble courage 
of a thoroughbred till he died; the cour- 
age of breeding. 

Next to the Viceroy’s Cup, the greatest 
race in India is the Civil Service Cup, a race 
for ponies, run at Lucknow. It is a terrific 
betting affair. Officers in the service pay 
Aga Khan, the Arab importer at Bombay, 
large sums for ponies with a chance of win- 
ning the Cup. But sometimes Aga Chance 
or Aga Luck shoots over a despised tat that 
makes India gasp. 

There was a lady in Simla who had a 


pony that for some unknown reason had: 


been named Lucky Boy. Probably it was 
satire—that-is, at first, for he was nothing 
but a square, hulking, big-quartered cart 
horse; he was as delicately modeled as a 
wheelbarrow and as suggestive of speed as a 
war tank. The lady had tried to sell him, 
and finally tiring of the uselessness, she 
sent him about Simla with her syce, who 
carried a chit stating that anybody could 
keep the pony by paying the syce seventy- 
five rupees. 

A young officer, with a desire for ponies 
and little capital, bought Lucky Boy, and 
that same year I saw him entered in the 
Civil Service Cup. The young man became 
the object of unbridled mirth. 

Now it was my old friend of Calcutta, 
the bookmaker, who said to me one day, 
‘° Ave you ’eard anythink about this Lucky 
Boy ’orse?”’ 

I laughed. 

“Plenty. The griffin who owns him can 
stand a bit of chaff.” 

“Took, ’ere, sir,’ the bookmaker said, 
“if I was you I’d ’ave a bit of brass on ’im 
for the Cup.” I stared; then I laughed. 
“You won’t ’ave it, I see,’’ he continued. 
“Let me tell you somethink, you ’andin’ 
over your word you'll keep it under your 
’at. Lord Bill backed ’im ’eavy with me 
afore I left Calcutta, an’ ’e’s bought ’im 
from the man that drew ’im in the Civil 
Service Cup sweep.” 


Adding Insult to Injury 


Now this wasn’t a laughing matter, for 
Lord Bill was Lord William Beresford, the 
gamest, shrewdest racing man in all India. 

I had seen Lucky Boy in his working 
gallops, and it seemed unbelievable that 
this porpoiselike little cart horse could live 
at the pace the favorite, the silver-gray 
Arab Blitzen, would set him. And there 
were others; twenty-odd Arabsand country- 
breds of high class in the Cup. 

But Cup Day I saw the wide-quartered 
bay, Lucky Boy, come thundering down 
the stretch three lengths in front of the 
silver gray, and the field trailing. 

The griffin’s seventy-five rupees bought 
him an outfit of polo ponies—blind or fool’s 
luck! 

There is something diabolical about the 
grim pursuit of ill luck, how it will mount 
to perch on the shoulders of a victim like 
the Old Man of the Sea. I had an extraor- 
dinary experience over one horse—Dan- 
delion. I bet $200 on him to win the 
Brooklyn—he ran second; I bet $200 on 
him in the Suburban, and he ran second 
again. In between these races he was in 
another, and I bet $200 on him in that. As 
he was coming through his horses, turning 
into the stretch, looking all over a winner, 
he fell. 

Then we met again at Belmont Park, he 
that was now my béte noire. I went out 
into the paddock to have a look at Dande- 
lion; he was out in the open under the 
trees and was showing flashes of the evil 
temper for which he was noted. /I was 
standing quite fifteen feet behind him| when 
he suddenly raced backward and Lhcd 
out with his hind feet. A hoof caught me 
in the ribs with a crack like the tap of a 
hammer, I didn’tfall; I just had astupefied 


bi 


August) 


impression that, of course, I w; 
that I must be all smashed up iy 
that in a minute or two I shouk 
and die. I didn’t experience any { 
a bitterness that this chestnut di 
delion, whom I had had faith in, 

out of his way to kill me. I remey 
Richard Carman, a racing owne) 
knew, came hurrying up and pu 
under my arm. I rather faney Ty 
ing drunkenly. He helped me to 
and I said, “I’d like some whisk, 
and Garten brought me sone y 
a glass from the bar. 

To this day I can’t remem 
back to my hotel in New York, fo 
go by train; I must have been j 
plete daze. The hotel doctor 4d 
that there were three ribs fracti 
bound me up in many yards of fla 

I had had enough; I never had 
more to do with Dandelion. But 
minded of the incident wheneve 
Tom Phalen, an owner of steep] 
who always says, ‘‘ You couldn’t k 
with an ax. I saw a full-grow 
stallion kick him in the chest, 
could hear it all over the paddock 


Pittsburgh Phil's Meth: 


I knew that wonderful betti 
Pittsburgh Phil—George Smith 
never thought to observe his thy 
would have been interesting, fo) 
possessed of immaculate self-con 
was the secret of his success—the | 
wait; that and the courage to bac] 
opinions. Sitting under the gian' 
front of a hotel in Saratoga one. 
talked to me of these things: 

“Some of the boys I used to w 
write to me, asking me to help tl 
many of their stories of need are pi 
a sick wife or mother, or sick thé 
and no money. But I can’t help 
can’t tell anyone how to 
horses—it’s a hard game. It bi 
luck won’t stay with a man. I’y 
it’s been a terrible strain—the « 
tion. Sometimes for days I don’t! 
just sit there in the stand and ¥ 
something in a race that I can use 
I'll see a horse that had bad | 
should have won, or wasn’t tryir 
when I see him in again where he 
have a chance, I wait until the o 
me that his connections are back 
then I send in my money, a g 
bet—but always at the last mim 
watch them going out, having a fa 
how a horse should look.” 

Pittsburgh Phil was afflicted wi 
not strong, and it was said that thi 
repression of emotion, the smothe 
manifestation of the inner exciten 
killing him. Ed Cole, sport writ« 
Evening Telegram, a great friend ol 
said to me one day, ‘‘If Phil woul 
himself go, give a yell, it would le 
seething, body-destroying pressu 
he sits up there in the stand, h 
placid mockery, serene, the eyes h 
traying interest, and inside he’s bu 
having on the race perhaps what ° 
a fortune for you or me.” 

His wins were really terrific at 
heard Joe Ulman, who was a migh’ 
ing bookmaker, say, ‘‘Phil has t 
again; this is the third time!” — 

“Yes,” a friend of his added, “a 
never break Phil—nobody will. H 
in the lead that we’ll never catch | 

“There are others,” Ulman | 
with a grin. | 

One day I saw an illuminating 
illustrating the keenness of Phil’s jt 
His brother trained for him, and | 
a horse in a race the day I speak 0 
paddock, I was standing beside Sn 
was looking at his horse. ; 

“We ought to win this, Geo! 
trainer-brother said. a 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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‘Continued from Page 162) 
3and-So will win,’ Phil answered, 
tining another horse. 
ncbrother disagreed with this judg- 
t; but Phil was right, for the other 
eon. 
2 the juiciest win I ever had over a 
‘as one on which I asked Pittsburgh 
ttake a chance. It was at Aqueduct, 
giare named Petra II was entered in 
liz race. The year before, I had seen 
Fira, as a three-year-old, win the big 
pace in Detroit. She was a brown 
al had been bred by James R. Keene. 
had not run in the Kast, little atten- 
's paid to her in this Aqueduct race. 
sit down to the paddock and looked 
yr, and on my way back toward the 
y ring I met Pittsburgh Phil. I told 
kw good this little mare was, what I 
en her do; that she was a much 
slass than the ordinary selling plat- 
fh was in with. 
ySmith declared, ‘‘The favorite is a 
vity—he can beat all these other 
a 
; turned away I ran into Jack Ryan, 
ding writer on the Morning Tele- 
and when I spoke of Petra II he 
‘She’s 20 to 1, and pigs don’t fly.” 


| The Day Steel Broke 


lly, Jack’s words cost me some money, 
aitioning 20 to 1, for as I pushed my 
ito the ring through the betting mob 
it book that I encountered had 60 
‘stra II chalked on the blackboard. 
uihly, I shoved a hundred dollars into 
ids of the man on the stand and he 
‘ie a ticket on Petra at 60 to 1. I 
gt he had made a mistake in the odds 
Hrried out of the ring for fear I’d be 
qack.'- < 

a won by four lengths; it was just 
r. And when I said joyfully to Ryan 
‘had got 60 to 1 on the filly, a broad 
sread over his Irish face, and he said, 
yas 100 to 1 all over the ring!” 

urse the greatest gamble in the 
cis stocks. The stock gamble is the 
‘langerous because it is tenacious. 
emier stake is like the first tentacle 
cvilfish that reaches one’s body; the 
wr more margin, the throwing in of 
joney after bad, the struggle to win 
‘hat is what submerges the man in 
a waters that he had no intention of 
‘och 
iJames R. Keene was a great gambler, 
or horses, and it was in connection 
Ur. Keene that the touch of control 
shave played against me, gave me a 


friendship with him dated from the 
ition of my racing novel, Thorough- 
‘ that book won his heart. Once we 
‘yed down to the Derby in England 
‘er. It was the year his horse ran 
ithe race being won by the Prince of 
: horse, Diamond Jubilee. Even that 
Keene gave me a minor chance for 
ole. 

said, “My horse isn’t good enough to 
le Derby, but Virginia Earle will win 


Virginia Earle opened at 6 to 1 in 
»tting, but I waited in Tattersall’s 
inking the price would go to 10 to 1 
It. 


denly there was a mad scramble in 
1g; the bookmakers’ runners raced 
od there and betters were like a mob 
re. A man crashed into me—almost 
me off my feet; he was a human 
_ It was Jem Carney, ex-champion 
eight of England, who was then a 
*for a bookmaker, When I managed 
h one of the bookmakers, where they 
ned up and down the iron picket 
that separated Tattersall’s from the 
Anclosure, he said, ‘Even money 
ia Earle.” The next bookmaker ig- 
me; I didn’t get a bet up. 
force that had caused this financial 
was the betting commissioner acting 
‘Keene connections, who had passed 
the | m fence on the inclosure side to 
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take all the bookies would lay. Virginia 
Earle won and I hadn’t a shilling on. 

But the real chance for a gamble came 
from Mr. Keene in New York. It was when 
United States Steel was put on the market. 
I was living at the Waldorf, and the Wal- 
dorf was seething with it; the stock was 
going up, up—climbing. I caught the 
germ; and meeting Mr. Keene just as he 
was taking the elevator up to his room in 
the evening, I asked him if I should buy 
some stock as a gamble. 

He answered, “Fraser, I’m very tired. 
You come down to the office in the morn- 
ing and I’ll see you.” 

On the way downtown next morning I 
called on a friend of mine, a vice president 
of one of the big magazines, and told him 
what was on. 

“That sounds good,” he said; “let me 
in.” He got a few hundred dollars from the 
cashier and handed it to me, saying, ‘“‘ Play 
that with yours.’’ 

Then I continued down to the place of 
unrest. I had never been to Mr. Keene’s 
office, and when I saw on the door of a 
quiet, unpretentious suite, “Talbot Tay- 
lor,” I thought I had been misdirected. 
However, the man at the door assured me 
that Mr. Keene was inside, but couldn’t be 
seen. He did consent to take my card in, 
but wisely agreed with me that if the name 
wasn’t an open sesame a message would be 
useless. 

A thin, nervous man sat on the end of a 
bench beside the door to Mr. 


rest, excitement. Suddenly the door was 
opened and the pale, intense face of James 
R. Keene was thrust through. The man on 
the bench jumped up as if the bench had 
kicked him. 

“What do you want?” Keene barked. 

The man mumbled something, and Keene 
snapped, “‘ You get out of here!’’ 

Keene turned to me as the man slunk 
out and asked in a voice that was now not 
harsh, but tired, ‘‘What is it, Fraser?” 

“You told me to come down this morn- 
ing about the steel stocks,’’ I answered. 

He put a hand on my arm, saying, 
“Fraser, when I don’t know, it is time for 
you to keep your money in your pocket.” 

I took my friend’s money back to him, 
and he said, “‘That’s good; now we needn’t 
worry.” 

That day Steel broke; that day and the 
next it went down, down to the bottomless 
pit, dragging every stock with it. The 
Street went mad; sane men became ma- 
niacs and tossed overboard rails and indus- 
trials—everything. 


Missed Chances 


Too late, I came to know that I had been 
given a precious jewel—that hint. I might 
have gone to a big plunging broker and sold 
Steel short. But I looked at my fairly wide 
thumb nails and had a drink. Chance had 
knocked at my door and I had slept on. 

That touch of friendliness is an illuminat- 
ing side light on Keene’s character. He was 
a big man; and somehow a big man, when 
he gambles, elevates the gamble in caste. 
And behind that hawk-like face was a brain 
as susceptible to the humanities as the call 


to battle. This was the man who buried his |, 


horse Domino, and erected a monument at 
the head of the grave to commemorate the 
gallant little black that had won the Fu- 
turity in 1893, beating Richard Croker’s 
Dobbins by a nose. 

That was a terrific battle, horses and 
jockeys—Taral and Garrison. Taral had 
punished Domino so severely that the black 
never forgave him, and more than once 
tried to savage the jockey; in fact it be- 
came necessary to put a cloth over Domi- 
no’s eyes when Taral was being lifted into 
the saddle. 

The missed chances are almost as bitter 
in remembrance as the losses. ; 

One evening in the Waldorf, Auguste 
Heinze said to me, “‘Let’s go into the café 
and have dinner together—you never 
worry me.” As we sat at a table, Heinze 
said, “Is there anything on that ~menu 
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Floors that combine simplicity 


with elegance 


ey eis 
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Keene’s | 
room, his whole expression indicating un- | 
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The handsome law offices of Clement, Donahue and 

Irwin in the new Packard Building, have Blabon 

floors of Plain Gray Linoleum, with a border of 
Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleum, 


You furnish your home to make it attrac- 
tive because that is where you live. But do 
you really live there? Aren’t the most of your 
waking hours spent at the office or: store? 


Many offices in the Packard Building, P 3 i: 
Nladelphia Gewese scvecce Then why shouldn’t it be as attractive in 


Philadelphia’s newest skyscraper, 
have Blabon floors of linoleum. 


appearance as home—for your own sake, to 
say nothing of its effect upon your employees 
and customers. 

That this fact is widely recognized today is 
shown by the increasing number of offices 
that are installing Blabon floors of linoleam— 
smooth, springy floors that are comfortable 
to walk upon; quiet floors that deaden the 
sound of moving feet and chairs, and ease the 
tension of work; beautiful floors with harmo- 
nious colorings and patterns, that are restful to 
eyes and nerves. 

Such floors, with harmonizing walls and 
furnishings, make the office a pleasant place to 
be day after day, and actually enable you to 
think clearer and work better. 

Because Blabon floors of Inlaid or Plain 
linoleum are crackless and non-absorbent they 
are easy to keep clean—which means sanitary 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 
Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized linseed 
oil intimately blended, 
and firmly attached to a 
burlap base. In Inlaid 
and Plain Linoleum. the 
patterns and colors ex- 
tend clear through to 
the burlap back. In 
Printed grades the pat- 
terns and colors are 
printed on the linoleum 
body with heavy oil 
paints. 


— 


ofanaing the and healthful: Their wonderful durability 
felcanions: makes them economical, too! 


: In your home you will find many places where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleum may be used to advantage. 
Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum will help to furnish 
well at low cost. They are sanitary, mothproof and lie 
flat without fastening. Made in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the Blabon label. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


Hegel H Aller 


Everyone interested in 


furnishing a home 
shouldhavethis enlarged 
and revised 36-page 8’ x 
11” brochure, “Planning 
the Color Schemes for 
Your Home,” (3rd edi- 
tion) by Hazel H. Adler. 
Beautifully illustrated in 
color, It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 20 
cents. Write for ir now! 


Look for 
this label on the 


face of all 
Blabon s Linoleum 


eo ad 
juaranteed 
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Linoleum 
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On the car, WEED Sentry Bumper — Model B No. 2004 
Weed Bumpers range in price from $] 200 to $3()00 


Protection 


without interference— 


WEEDS give maximum shock-space 
with compactness for close work at the wheel 


Bumpers—they are an important part 
of your new car. Demand and get the 
same efficiency in protection that 
you ask for in operation of the car 
itself. 


Why should you accept any bump- 
ers to protect your car except 
genuine spring bar bumpers—with 
wide, bumping faces—bumpers with 
fittings that place bars at correct 
height so they will meet bumpers 
on other cars. Demand these things 
for proper protection. 


And for ease in handling your car in 
traffic insist on bumpers of correct length 


iy cos Sees = 


— 


bumper for medium weight cars 


as pictured above—bumpers properly 
curved to give deep shock-space be- 
tween front and rear bars—correctly 
curved at the ends to pre- 
vent hooking in traffic, for 
ease in parking, for all 
close work at the wheel. 


WEED Bumpers haveall 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, Ina. 


in business 
for your safety 


WEED Sentry Model D-25, No. 2008, a lighter two-bar 


these points in their favor, plus simple, 
strong fittings that are easily attached. 
Newright-height fittings, exclusive with 
WEED, place all bars approximately at 


WEED Sentry 3-Bar No. 3000, a correctly designed 
bumper for heavy cars 


the standard ‘“‘bumper line’’—even on 
higher frame cars such as the Ford. 


WEED has studied this business of 
bumping to give cars real protection. 
There’s a model to fit your car, and 
you'll appreciate its good points 
the moment you see it. WEEDS 
are sold at Car Dealers’, Garages 
and Auto Accessory Stores every- 
where. Write for an interesting 
illustrated folder explaining 
WEED Designs. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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BUMPERS 


“Sensible protection—fore and aft’ 
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that’s different—something that won’t 
worry us?” 

I said, “‘Hereis red snapper; red snapper 
when it’s good is very good.” : 

The red snapper was very good, and as 
we ate it and sipped a choice wine, Heinze 
remarked, ‘‘Fraser, if I were to lift my 
voice a little and tell you something about 
what is going to happen tonight, I could 
empty this room—they’d go out as though 
the hotel were on fire.”’ 

I believed him, for I knew he was spec- 
tacular. I judged that it had something to 
do with his long-continued fight. with the 
Amalgamated people over a mine in the 
West, in which men had been kidnaped and 
carried off, and others had been beaten up. 
It was a flamboyant battle for possession, 
submerging politics, for Heinze had put 
himself up as a candidate for election to 
Congress. 

He engaged Pat O’Farrel, a brilliant, as- 
sertive writer, to go out West to edit a 
paper to carry on the good work. I have 
in my possession some copies of the paper 
which Pat O’Farrel sent me, and if this 
were known I couldn’t get insurance on my 
house—Pat’s articles breathe fire. This 
battle over the mine had somehow drifted 
on to New York with Heinze. 

However, I didn’t ask Heinze what the 
momentous thing was, but he did talk a 
little about it, about his enterprise. I re- 
member he said, ‘‘The only time these 
fellows had me licked they didn’t know it, 
and I bluffed them out.”’ His voice was 
not raised as he said this. 

But that night, upstairs in a room of the 
Waldorf—I think it was an all-night sit- 
ting—he made a settlement with his op- 
ponents. It is said that two of the great 
ones went to the room disguised; certainly 
the public knew nothing of it. 

Heinze received $6,000,000 to sign off. 
Perhaps it might be said that he was loaned 
$6,000,000, for I understand that his ene- 
mies simply lay in wait, knowing that 
Heinze was an inveterate plunger and that 
they would get it back. I understand they 
did—somebody did. 

Now a stock manipulator would have 
gleaned enough from what Heinze said to 
have made some money on the Street next 
day; he would have been there at the open- 
ing of the stock market. 


Behind the Brownstone Front 


Is there such a thing as a luck locality? 
Does luck hover about a person, or a place, 
or both? Again, a ship is neither of these, a 
person or a place, but some ships are not- 
ably unlucky; and we know of the belief 
in a lucky seat at a gaming table. 

Is luck transferable from person to per- 
son? Is it like radium, sending out its for- 
tunate rays from the person in which it 
temporarily homes to envelop another? I 
remember an experience that would sug- 
gest this latter elusive possibility. 

Crossing the ocean, I became acquainted 
with John Daly, who ran the most exclu- 
sive gambling house in New York at that 
time, located in Twenty-ninth Street, just 
off Broadway. It was one of those old 
brownstone fronts; and when one hed 
ascended the stone steps and rung the bell, 
a little window in the door would be opened 
and a colored face would scrutinize the 
visitor. The owner of the face was Jim, and 
if Jim knew the caller, the strong white 
teeth would show in a smile of welcome and 
the door swing noiselessly open. 

Daly had taken quite a fancy to me on 
the steamer—not in the card room, for he 
never gambled himself. He invited me to 
come to see him in New York. 

“T have a big stable of horses along with 
Dave Gideon,” he said, ‘‘and I’d like you 
to come to see me, not to gamble—for I 
never ask a man to come to my place to 
gamble—but we can sit there and talk 
horse. I love them; sodo you.” | 

So quite often, when I was in New York, 
I would wander down to see John. I would 
find him in a big, luxurious drawing-room, 
three or four old cronies gathered about 
and no evidence of any gambling; the finest 


| 


i! 


August 


of cigars, the rarest of liquors, thi 
of wines, a buffet table with an jj 
layout of food, and colored atte 
come at the holding up of a fingey 

One night—it was about mij 
felt it was incumbent on me to pay) 
ing for all this; perhaps there w;, 
subtle intoxication of chance han 
the place. I went up the stairway 
by Jim, and into the room of | 
There were very few there—it w. 
night. 

Beyond the roulette table was a| 
out; sitting behind the little sqj, 
the dealer. I had never seen far| 
so I watched for a little. 

Two rather flashily dressed ya, 
approached the faro table, and in | 
ten minutes lost $2000. I was 
rather close to them, and ove 
make rather a significant remai 
associate. i‘. | 

He said, “It’s all gone, Jim. ( 
we'll go and get some more wl 
came from.” : 

But I had my little business of p 
footing to attend to, and went do; 
far end of the roulette table, wher 
pier was leaning idly against ij 
Looking across, I recognized the 
tary player. He was certainly 
busy that I merely nodded to hin 
I was acquainted with him. i 


Passing Along My Good 


I ignored the numbers and play: 
rouge or noir—red or black; less ¢ 
a big winning, but longer action { 
ited stake. Fate had evidently 
against my plan of paying my fo 
I won and won; not heavily, but 
a piking play—five dollars or te 
red or on the black. The crou 
bored, my play was tiresome—ni 
all; he yawned and shoved the ¢ 
toward me apathetically; he wa 

So in an hour, when I had wor 
$300, I said, “‘I think you want 
bed, my friend—I’ll quit.” 

I went around the table and toc 
beside the other player, asking, “! 
going?”’ 

“Rotten!’’ he answered. 

“Well, I’m dead in luck,” I sé 
me see if I have brought that luc! 
you.” He laughed. 

“‘T’m $23,000 in the hole now, a 
down strong.” 

I remember that he shoved a st 
on 49—black, I think; then he | 
more chips up and down the tab. 
was his way—action. The little b 
cision jiggled and pranced aro 
wheel and nestled down in 49; the 
on, seeming to know the number tl 
had heavily backed. 

At last he shoved across the pile 
in front of him, saying,. “I’m ti 
morning. How do we stand?” 

The croupier counted the marke 
put up at the side of the table 
“You owe $4000, sir.” 

My friend turned to me, sayin 
brought the luck over, son. I’ve 
$23,000 down to $4000.” 

When attending the races at Sé 
generally wandered into Canfield’ 
the evening; and as if betting ont) 
all afternoon weren’t enough, 
amuse myself at the wheel. 

Now the unlucky 13 is rather a 
of mine, and I would put a chip 
number in preference to any oth 
night it turned up three times hi 
ning, and I won a trifle. But the 
have crept under my pillow, fo 
morning, when I bought a race pr 
the rotunda of the United States E 
scanned the entries for the big rac 
day, a two-year-old affair, I notic 
gray colt named Oxford was Nw 
and the silk of the jockey was ble 

Now 13 on the roulette table : 
moreover I had watched Oxford in 
few days before, and though he 
fourth, he was going strong and wo 

_ (Continued on Page 169) 
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Continued from Page 166) 
nnother sixteenth. Also the jockey 
re him, Tommy Burns, whom I 
yll, had-told me when I asked him 
th gray was a good colt. 
aoreakfast in the pavilion and sat at 
aie table with Jack Follansbie and 
» aingerfield, nephews of James R. 
e, Mr. Keene owned the favorite for 
a—I forget the colt’s name. They 
deussing the race quite openly, as I 
tem quite well. 
e:stared, then laughed when I de- 
{iat Oxford would win, because he 
hrankest kind of an outsider. They 
dibald remarks upon my judgment 
seed of horses, and the intelligence 
arselves. ] 
42 time of the race I went into the 
9 to see Oxford saddled; and as he 
0: for the race, passing quite close to 
> stood, Tommy Burns grinned and 
«| It might have been just a greet- 
ymight have meant ‘‘I’ll win.” I 
‘to the betting ring—there were 
mkers in those days—and one of 
jd me 30 to 1 against my modest bet. 
fd won quite handily, coming from 


Ihsbie asked me what I had known 
;1e horse. I didn’t tell him it was a 
1-13 on black. 

¢ has a peculiar surge to it; it runs 
an; it is either present or absent. 
jis time at the Spa, Aleck Shields 
ie Saratoga Cup with Advance 
d and Aleck’s great friend, Tom 
of Toronto, won a lot of money. 
yening I was going home to To- 
<d went down to the club after dinner 
ifor train time. I told Phalen I was 
yand gave my reason—I was cleaned 


| 

lie, take this $100,”’ he said, ‘‘and go 
duit the wheel once.” 

ithe wheel and it back-fired. 

¢ Tom said, “I’ll touch up that red 
# myself.” He drew a great roll of 
bm his pocket, stripped one off, 
pd it into a ball in his hand and de- 
2it on the table just in front of where 
cd, saying, ‘‘ All on the red.” 
“number turned up. The croupier 
\d the crumpled bill, smoothed it out 
xed, “How will you have this, cash 
iy?” 

th, please,’ Tom answered; and 
«croupier made a little mound of 
aalen asked, ‘‘What was that bill I 


” 


} 
‘e hundred,’”’ the croupier answered, 
ir the bill. 


A Quick Loss 


iwas luck. Phalen had bet the $500, 
-g he had bet fifty, and had won. 
Mr. John W. Gates amusing him- 
ithe wheel there one night. I had 
a little group that was standing idly 
itching his play. Of course Gates 
the wheel as he played everything in 
ith vehemence. As the croupier 
» his fingers toying with the little 
lestiny, Gates shoveled the chips on 
ey had no more value than so many 
3. Five, a red number, caught his 
‘d he stacked the limit on it; he 
‘| the limit on red, on the low, below 
‘backed the column numbers. 
| croupier gave the ball a spin, and 
the wheel had ceased its whirl the 
iarble nestled down into Number 5. 
ess I'll quit,’’ Gates said; “what do 
you?” 
croupier counted the black markers 
2re strung along like negro sentinels, 
wered: “Twenty-four hundred; and 
won $3600. Here is $1200.” 
Vanfield’s, my attention was drawn 
gambling byplay of a well-known 
ros owner and plunger. He had 
large fortune racing horses purely 
ting business. I knew him, and had 
with curiosity his quiet method at 
eel. He would saunter into the room 
ce, go up to the roulette table and 
fifty-dollar bill on either the red or 
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the black. It was an even money chance 
whether it won or lost—that was the extent 
of his gamble, the itch to bet had been 
allayed by the, to him, trifling wager. 

I discussed this matter with him once at 
the Waldorf. Sometimes I used to sit at a 
table in the café in the Waldorf-Astoria in 
the afternoon around which a wonderful 
group gathered. Diamond Jim Brady was 
generally there, sometimes Andrew Millar, 
of Life; sometimes James R. Keene, 
oftener Foxhall Keene, ‘‘Boston Jack” 
McDonald; and the plunger of whom I 
have spoken, invariably there. 

But I was sitting alone with the plunger 
at this table—perhaps we were early—and 
I said, “‘Mr. Blank, I used to admire your 
control at the roulette table in Canfield’s, 
your daily bet of fifty dollars.” 

He looked at me, a reminiscent depth to 
his eyes, then he said, ‘‘That little thing 
cost me some money one night. The races 
were over and I was leaving on the mid- 
night train for New York, so I went down 
to Joe Ulman’s to put in the time. A 
friend of yours from Canada’’—he men- 
tioned a man’s name—“‘suggested that we 
sit down at the faro table to pass away an 
hour. 

‘‘T had never bucked the tiger’’—played 
faro—“‘but I sat down to keep him’ com- 
pany. In an hour I rose from the table to 
eatch my train—and owed the room 
$80,000. So, you see,’’ he added, ‘‘the card 
game is a tough one, a dangerous one. A 
bad jockey is always riding chance; you 
never know what he is going to do.” 


Where Luck Was Eliminated 


I knew quite well in London a man who 
raced as Mr. Kilsythe, who for a time was 
phenomenally fortunate. He had been a 
barrister in The City and was one of the 
most gentlemanly mannered men I ever 
met; indeed, he was ministerial in his 
aspect. I had known him for months in 
the Metropole under his proper name with- 
out knowing he was Kilsythe, the great rac- 
ing factor. ' 

Luck set strong in his favor from the 
start. He bought a youngster named 
Euclid for £180, and almost the first time 
of trying won a big handicap, and had bet 
£500 at 20 to 1, winning £10,000. He 
bought a selling plater, Penelope II, for 
less than $1000 and I saw him at Brighton 
win $50,000, for the mare started at 20 to 1. 

The Monday of the Newmarket meet I 
came across him in the foyer of the Metro- 
pole, dressed, as he always was, in proper 
simple race-going attire. 

“Are you going down to Newmarket?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I answered; adding casually, “I 
suppose your mare Penelope hasn’t any 
chance in the Czarewitch.”’ 

“JT think she’ll win it,” Kilsythe an- 
swered quietly. “‘She’s in with six-stun- 
two, and she’s mighty good at a distance. 
She’s 100 to 1, and you had better have £5 
on. I’m going to make the biggest killing 
ever was made in England.” 

I didn’t share Kilsythe’s faith. How- 
ever, 100 to 1 was enticing, with the tip 
straight from the owner. 

I went to a bookmaker in the Haymarket 
and said I’d have £5 on Penelope for the 
Czarewitch. 

“ Aren’t you going to back her for a bit 
of place money”—the bookie asked—“25 
(ia) 36 a0) loys) hy Py ly, tee” 

I shook my head. ‘“‘If she runs where 
Kilsythe thinks she will, she’ll win,”’ I said, 
“and if she runs where I think she will, 
she’ll be last.” 

At the time for the Czarewitch on the 
day of that race I was hovering back and 
forth by the ticker in the Metropole Hotel, 
occasionally taking a look at the paper rib- 
bon that wound out from its gossipy mouth. 
Frank P. Slavin, the champion prize-ring 
man of England, came in, bent on the very 
same errand, for at that time Paddy, as we 
who knew him well called him, had turned 
bookmaker. 

Slavin took the ribbon in his hand, and 
said presently, ‘‘They’re off!’ 
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By Any ‘Test 
On Any Road — 
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ELCAR 


Will Prove Its Worth 
Against the Field 


HEN the ELCAR Eight-in-Line was 

introduced, the claim was made 

that, comparing favorably as it did 
in specifications with the then outstanding 
cars of its type, and costing hundreds and 
even thousands less, it was the best value 
of them all. Since then ELCAR dealers, 
on the road in competitive tests, have 
proved ELCAR’S equality, and often 
superiority, of performance. Logically, 
therefore, the prospective buyer of an eight 
should make a side-by-side comparison on 
the road with ELCAR, before he invests his 
money in any eight. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles since 1873 


ELCA 


A WELL BUILT CAR 


EIGHTS 
oy Le JOS 
FOURS 


A mea 7 
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8-in-Line 
5-Passenger Sedan 


$2265 


(f. o. b. Elkhart, Ind.) 


Dealers: Write for 
the ELCAR proposition 
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| SHOE 


New Florsheims will be as friendly with 
1 your feet as an old pair. The way we make 
them—and the fine materials we use—will 
give you all that you appreciate in the 
old pair with the good looks of the new. 


Most Styles IO 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Booklet ‘Styles of the 


Times”’ on Request 
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Htlusic Schools Gollenes,and In- 
stitutions use fllinaton Pianos 
to develop musical talent ande 
create a keener appreciation of. 
fine music. Chat is why 
ifllingtons are chosen for 
so many homes 


Llanos 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO., CINCINNATI,O 
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There were kicks, splutters and jiggings 
from the splattery box of wheels, and 
Slavin said, ‘‘Here comes the winner. 
Ragimundi wins!’’ he said; and I ejacu- 
lated sneeringly, ‘‘Kilsythe and his selling 
plater!”’ 

“Penelope second,’’ Slavin declared the 
next second. He turned to me, “Didn’t 
you back her across?’’ he asked. I hadn’t. 

Now this race as run was the result of 
absolute calculation and not luck; it was 
stated openly after the race that Aleck 
Taylor, who trained Ragimundi, had pre- 
pared him for two years to win the Czare- 
witch; that is to say, after having found 
out that he was a good stayer, taking care 
that he won no big race that would have 
piled on the weight for his handicap in the 
Czarewitch. And Kilsythe, racing his mare 
quite openly, had gone up against a hidden 
factor. 

Now we come to the ebb tide. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 
and the oddity of it is that the fool often 
gets away with the bacon. It is related 
that there were but seven men who didn’t 
jeer at Columbus when he set sail. What 
I’m coming at is this—that in addition to 
beginner’s luck there is blind luck—the 
drunken man’s luck. 

I knew a man who was the antithesis of 
Pittsburgh Phil in betting, and he left a 
larger fortune than Mr. Smith. It was 
based, to say the least, on backing horses. 
This man was Ambrose Small, a theater 
owner in Toronto. He had no pretensions 
as to horse knowledge. Hewas a curious 
piece of mental crisscross, paddling his own 
canoe, asking nobody’s advice; and yet 
when he bet on a horse he bet on the owner, 
followed him blindly, taking no cognizance 
of what other horses were in the race— 
nothing but just that the owner had his 
horse in a soft spot and said horse would 
be at a long price. 


Betting on the Owners 


Of course a killing of this sort would 
have taken months to fructify. The owner, 


| being in Small’s confidence, would say, ‘‘I 


can slip my horse into a race at Pim- 
lico’”’—or Hamilton, as the case might be— 
“where he will be a sure winner, and will be 
at least 10 to 1.’’ And Small would answer, 
“Let me know when you’re ready.” 

The horse would run for a month or 
two with lazy inaptitude; then when der 
Tag came around, Small would send his 
trusty with, say, $10,000 to play the horse. 
Or sometimes, in the last hour, the bet 
would be wired to Chicago to the Stock 
Yards—O’Leary. 

Strange to say, there were few disastrous 
plunges, very few. Once Small burned up 
the books in Chicago. One big layer of 
odds was hit so hard that he took six months 
to settle. But Small, hard man and all, 
was like that; he just said, “All right; as 
you get ahead, send it on.” 

It was a very curious trait, this of 
Small’s—this blind trust—for he, at times, 
played with men that some other men 


would not have trusted. 


Not that it always went smoothly. One 
time there was a big killing made at Ham- 
ilton over a horse that had been bought in 
the States and brought up by a man in 


‘whose name he ran, though it was Small’s 


money. This man considered that Small 


a 


was shy on the settlements after t 
he locked up the stall door on t 
and posted a man in front of the 
was supposed to be guarding t, 
but the horse was speeding a; 
United States border by express. 

Small was denied entrance to ‘ 


take possession ofthe horse, and 
course of law He*had the door; 
there was no horse. As to tha’ 


was the owner on Canadian soil. | 


Costly Suspicion — 
: | 

But there was a tragic endir 
terrific run of luck that had p 
couple of million dollars for Ambr, 
for one December evening about s 
he disappeared from his office in th’ 
and from that day to this, some) 
years, Ambrose Small has not | 
dead or alive. No charge of murc 
laid against anybody because th 
corpus delicti to prove that he} 
dered—he is just gone. And he 
pleted a deal:for the sale of all his 
and that day had deposited a. 
$1,000,000. It was like the favo) 
gods. disappearing down a lI 
crevasse. 

A curious thing, this blind folle 
suggested chance, alias a certaint 
thumb nails had been narrower, 
edly I should have profited very 
tially once. At a race meet in Can 
an arrangement with an intimate 
one of the leading jockeys to give 
mation. This is a very general t 
also generally not quite acid-proc 
friend is apt to fabricate—take 
My part was to bet fifty dollar 
friend. ; 

One day he said, “Peter will 
sixth race at 10 to 1; and Paul wi 
seventh at long odds. Bet $500 
and parlay it all on Paul, for they 
win.” 

I stared, for on form he‘had pi 
sibly the worst horse in each rac 
this as my opinion, but he : 
“That’s got nothing to do with 
will win.” * ¥ 

Now his jockey was not ridi 
horse; also I flared up at his tell 
bet $500, for that was generally |i 
Some hot words passed, for Ih 
suspicion that he, perhaps offen 
some settlement, was double-erc 
for a loss. a 

However, I bet $100 on Peter; 
cately nursed down the home s 
the other boys, his jockey got I 
a winner, and he paid 9% to 1. 

I bet the proceeds on Paul ani 
out to the train to get a seat b 
crowd broke, for if I won I’d cash: 
the next day. From the train I 
the horses scuttling around the ti 
presently burly men came on th 
the train. One stout red-faced ru 
lowed, as he flung himself int 
“Paul won, and I had twenty bor 
nose. He’s 414 to 1—ninety buc 
good!”’ 

I sighed. More than $4000 to ' 
but a little more blind faith and 
have been $23,000 and odd. 

Also there was an afterthou 
race is not always to the swift; ne 
always a matter of luck. ; + 
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CASH FOR IDEAS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


who has had no experience with 
stem would expect, I think, to find 
(er cent of the suggestions trivial, 
were is that the case. The system 
lyays for itself but returns a profit. 
nnt of intelligent observation and 
shaght that finds expression through 
ayion of this system is astonishing. 
strce, there is the Bausch & Lomb 
Jompany, of Rochester, New York, 
iptalled this system in October of 
Athe end of the first three months 
mittee reported that 18 per cent of 
gistions received had been found 
Jand paid for. 


ejected Suggestions 


ilreadily be seen that a plan of this 
nlves considerable labor. Either 
¢iceomplish excellent results or it 
-irvive. Moreover, one does not 
oe a very shrewd or experienced 
iy to see the danger in any system 
pessarily turns down more sugges- 
ha it pays for. But on the face of 
ince the American workingman is 
i) capable of making valuable ob- 
ics; he is also a good sport. 

n, about the suggestions that are 
‘lown?” I asked an executive. 
they cause quite a bit of friction?” 
if the committee functions prop- 
hreplied. ‘We have never had any 
ea that score, and I don’t recall any 
ry that does.” 

h; do you do with those cases?”’ I 
S| ‘ 

sandle them in such a way that the 
%. knows he got a square deal, and 
“ bears upon his general impression 
(mpany. To be specific about the 
,ne first things the committee does, 
Juggestion comes in, is to acknow!- 
eipt of it. This is a very full and 
treceipt, properly dated. All ques- 
‘riority with regard to suggestions 
settled at once by these receipts. 
2; step is to refer the suggestion to 
1 most competent to pass upon it. 
yurn it down they must give clear 
l'easons that will be understandable 
who are not experts on that par- 
)roblem. With such a statement 
‘em, the members of the committee 
y to reply to the author of the 
mn. 

ieir letters they always state that 
'n who made the suggestion is wel- 
,a personal hearing. Quite a num- 
lose whose suggestions are turned 
¢me in for a talk. It may happen 
th a@ man has another idea on the 
)ject and wishes information. Very 
1em are angry, because the whole 
hows a square deal and courtesy 
im the start. 

must understand, of course, that 
\ who pass upon suggestions are 


of respect. The very ablest men 


Highland Falls, Near Brevard, North 


available are the only ones suitable for such 
work. This is even more important to the 
company than it is to the authors of sug- 
gestions, because there must be real prestige 
behind those accepted if they are ever to be 
used. Suppose, for instance, that we re- 
ceived a suggestion with regard to varnish 
and referred it to just any one of fifteen or 
twenty men who knew something about 
varnish. It might happen to be a very 
valuable idea, one deserving of immediate 
communication to every plant where var- 
nish is used. 


“You will see at once that it would be | 


very poor policy to have such a sugges- 
tion go out on the recommendation of a 
man who possibly stood last among all the 
varnish men in the company’s employ. 
We have to put behind the accepted sugges- 
tions the full force of recognized experts, 


and this, of course, operates to satisfy the | 


men whose ideas are not approved. 


“It is also highly important to have men | 


of outstanding ability on the suggestions 


work in order that no half-baked but really’ 


valuable ideas may be lost. Sometimes it 
happens that a man is on the right track, 
but didn’t follow through accurately; the 
result will be a suggestion that can be de- 
veloped by the technical staff, but is not 


available in the form presented. One has to | 


be clever and attentive to catch these. 


“As a rule, the men on suggestions work | 


are enthusiastic about it. In every plant 
where I know anything about the working 
of the system a man with a half-developed 
idea may call upon a draftsman to prepare 
his sketch or he can take some phase of his 
problem to a member of the technical staff 
for assistance. I know that is true here, 
and it is true also in the Eastman plants. 
I believe this is the general custom.” 


The Spirit of Fair Dealing 
“On the whole, I should say that we have 


almcst no trouble at all in the matter of re- 
jections. The natural disposition of men is 


to be fair, I think. In the plant over which | 
I have jurisdiction we have a council that | 
confers with me on fixing prices for piece- | 


work jobs. There are hundreds of these 
and they change constantly. Sometimes 
we fix dozens of prices a day for weeks at a 
time. Now if the men were inclined to be 
unreasonable, or to waste time needlessly 
in haggling, this system wouldn’t work at 
all. But we try to be fair on both sides and 


the result is that a great mass of detail is | 


handled with ease and promptness.”’ 
In discussing this subject with another 


executive I told him about my young friend | 


who had the card index and didn’t know 
what to do with it. 

“Well,” he said, “that isn’t unusual. 
He was stumbling along a trail that nearly 
all of us have followed. He probably didn’t 
know it, but he was trying to direct the 
pride of his men into a personal affair— 
that is, personal loyalty. There used to be 
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Your milkman says: 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“Personally, and from daily contact with 
many customers, I know that a bottle of 
milk is the best food for man, woman 
and child. That holds for mealtime and 
between meals, too.” 


Drink more bottled milk at home and 
at the office. Milk bottled in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles is your 
guarantee of full measure, always. Look 
for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s lower 
edge. 


Tuatcuer Mra. Co., Exmrra, N. Y. 


THATCHER! 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


An Open Car 
Plus a Gates Enclosure 
Saves You Money 


You don’t have to pay closed car prices 
to enjoy the comfort and convenience 
a closed car brings. An open Ford, 
Chevrolet or Overland-4 touring car, 
plus a Gates Glass Enclosure, will give 
you all the advantages of a closed car 
—and save you money. 


The Gates Enclosure fits snugly— 
water-proof and storm-proof—no 
gaps or openings to admit air or water. 
Nothing to rattle. Lasts aslong as your 
car, and improves its appearance. The 
sliding glass windows, for ventilation 
and signaling, run in felt-lined chan- 
nels to prevent rattles. Outside door 
handles. Easily installed. Mail coupon 
below for full information. 


for FORDS 


1923-24-25 


Touring 42593 3 


goede 823 


CHEVROLET 
( ATE S roloenias $36 
GLASS OVERLAND-4 


1923-24-25 


Touring 425 $3 6 


Slightly higher in Canada 
and Far West 


ENCLOSURES 


Patent Applied For 


Made by one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of automobile seat covers. Also 
makers of tire covers and top covers 


GATES MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Send me complete information on the Gates Glass Enclosure for— 
Ford [] Chevrolet [] Overland []—IamaCar Owner [] Dealer [] Trimmer [J © 


Name 


Address 
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‘Nothin’ Doin, Scotty/ 
CJhis is My SPRATTS 


“It’s a wonder you don’t get your people to feed 
you SPRATT’S instead of always trying to sponge 
on me.” 


All dogs love SPRATT’S foods because of their ap- 

-petizing taste. Also they keep their digestive organs 
in good shape. SPRATT’S are skillfully blended 
and complete dog foods, They contain all the 
nourishing and stamina-building ingredients that 
dogs require— making any additional food unnec- 
essary. They are economical—NO WASTE. 


Go to your grocer or pet shop today and get your 
dog a package of SPRATT’S. He wants it, but un- 
fortunately cannot ask for it. Insist on the genuine 
SPRATT’S—your dog knows the difference. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J.. 


San Francisco St. Louis 


Send for this book 


Every dog owner and dog 
lover should have this val- 
uable book. It is crammed 
full of helpful informa- 
tion about the care an 

feeding of dogs. A 2-cent 
stamp will bring you a 
oy Write for Book No, 


SPRATTS OVALS 


THE POCKET DOG BISCUIT 


$50, $75, 


sell. 


Write for it! 


A Booklet on Taking and Showing 


PERSONAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


Read how America’s most substantial 
people are now taking motion pictures 
with FILMO Automatic Camera as 
easily as they formerly took snapshots. 
P. K. Wrigley, John T. McCutcheon, 
Galli-Curci, H. R. H., The Prince of 
Wales and other universally known 
people are typical FILMO owners. 
Learn how you too can record family 
scenes, social events, travel, outings, 
sports—in pictures that live! Write for 
illustrated booklet that describes 


1 @ 
} REGISTERED 


AUTOMATIC 
4 Motion Picture Camera 


etc. 


and Projector for the home, Built by the 
Bell & Howell Company, who supply 
95% of the professional motion picture 
Cameras and equipment used in studios 


the world over. With FILMO anyone 
can take and show motion pictures. 
FILMO is as easy to use as an ordinary 
camera. A touch of the button takes the 
picture. Booklet ““What you see, You 
get’’ tells the whole interesting story. It 
is yours for the asking. Write 


ESTABLISHED 


1805 Larchmont Ave. 
CHICAGO 


. BRANCHES 
“4 NEWYORK — HOLLYWOOD 


Zarn $18 to $60 a week Retouching photos. Menor women, 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept, J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Wanted 
Full time or spare time 


Be your own 
~make big money/ 


oss / 


$100 a week—that’s how 


much scores of men now make selling 
Harrison Clothes. 
you can earn if you are sincere and can 
Harrison Clothes are splendidly 
tailored of long-wearing woolens ac- 
cording to the latest N. Y. styles. The 
suits and overcoats at $24.75 and 
$29.75 compare favorably with clothes 
selling elsewhere at much higher prices. 
We supply you with handsome selling 
kit, advertising helps and complete in- 
structions, free of charge. 
liberal commission when you make sale. 
We mail clothes direct, collect direct, 
Repeat business soon rolls up 
your income to big figures. 
vellous proposition for right men. Write 
today for details and free kit and be on 
the job in less than a week. 


S. HARRISON BROS. 
Dept. 72G, 133 West 21 St. 


That’s how much 


You collect 


It’s a mar- 


, N.Y. City 


MACARONI 


For Particular People 


From Press to You 


Untouched by Human Hands 
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quite a lot of that, and in the cases of in- 
dividual foremen you still find it; but after 
the number of employes goes into the thou- 
sands you can’t work with it any more, ex- 
cept through foremen. There was a time 
when the very loyal employe wanted every- 
one to know that his boss was John Doe, or 
whoever he happened to be, and that he 
would pull up his sleeves’and fight for 
John Doe. 

“That sounded good, but there wasn’t 
much to it in practical results. Some of 
those men were very efficient, but the fact 
that they were also loud-mouthed in their 
loyalty didn’t add to their effectiveness in 
their work. 

“Today we deal with a different kind of 
spirit. The individual workman is proud 
of his own ability and wants to sell it to a 
live and hustling outfit. We no longer try 
to tell him what a whale of a good fellow 
the president of the company is, but we do 
want him to know that the whole outfit is on 
its toes and facing forward. That makes a 
lot of difference to him. He wants to be 
connected with a company that is going 
somewhere and doing its work well. 

“Of course, there are always a lot of peo- 
ple who just plug along and don’t care a 
great deal, but I am talking about the live 
ones. They will either go up or they will go 
out—and if they go out, your company is 
eventually going under. The psychology of 
the suggestions system has always seemed 
to me its most valuable feature. It carries 


to the man in the shop a very definite mes- 
sage about the company. An outfit that 
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Augu, 
wasn’t eager for better product; 
work wouldn’t be offering cash | 
keeping a record of the men w 
such ideas. And that is the m 
must go over. Once you get 
influence of it works constant 
efficiency and good will. A yn 
proud of himself just natural) 
work for a company that is pro 
I feel that way myself. I came 
chine shop and I:know how the 
about these things. It used toa 
have to work all day on somet 
didn’t know what the company 
to do with. That certainly w 
business; still, I wanted to kno 

“If you’ll come down to thes} 
I’ll show you about. twenty-fi 
under way and every one of the 
so that the men will know what 
ing to do with his work after he 
Skilled workmen are proud cre 
here to tell you. It pleases the: 
idea to the company, and ney 
the fact that they want the ¢ 
make a profit on it. I don’t } 
insult that would be worse tha 
thoughtful, wide-awake, skillec 
that the company paid him for: 
by way of patting him on the 
calling him a nice fellow. He di 
any of that. The present-day 
has a fine sense of democracy | 
Some people think he is gr 
don’t find him so; he is striet 
and soam I. That’s the rea 
well together.” 
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SHORT STORIES 


Xpecting to be Arested—Henry A. i Ps 
Pineland— Marjory Stoneman Douglas : 
Rusty Gives "Em What They Want—Sewell Fotd 


ARTICLES 


The Great American Scandal—Why We Have Crime’ Richare Washi 


The New Inimnigrant ene H. Cibh 


A Sea Cook Ashore— William Reade Hoteey 
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, Sturdy bodies 
| do not grow by chance 


Thoughtful care must provide the clean, 
wholesome food that builds health and hap- 
piness in childhood and babyhood, and 
through the long years. 


For Babies, Pet Milk, germ-free, more easily di- 
gested than ordinary milk, carries, in every bottle, 
a guarantee of health. 


For Children, Pet Milk with orange juice is a com- 
bination which blends perfectly and contains all 
the elements that promotegrowth and health. Itisso 
delightful to the taste that children like to drink it. 


For Everybody. Food prepared with Pet Milk is 
safe, wholesome food. More than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, it can be diluted to suit every use. 
Undiluted, Pet Milk takes the place of cream—at 
less than half the cost. 


Do not contuse Pet Milk with condensed milk pee 
served with sugav. In Pet Milk nothing is added 
to the pure milk. 


Send for free booklets, “Baby’s Milk,” “Milk and 
Fruit Juices,” Recipe Books and Leaflets. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Shave every day—be comfortable 


YESTERDAY ~ 

When Confucius Pitkin was President of the 
Common Council there were more whiskers in the 
State of Maine alone than it would be possible to 
find within the borders of the Union today. 


Judge Pitkin, who won his title by serving for 
two years as a justice of the peace, had no more use 
for a necktie at that time than a fruit peddler has 
for a blue sash. But for an untoward incident 
early in his career as a parent he might still be 
looked upon with disfavor by the haberdashers. 


One sunny afternoon, while he dozed in an easy 
chair, his first-born son, whose fists were full of 
taffy, climbed upon his knees and engaged in cer- 

tain playful exercises that caused the judge to 
become a changed man. 


His whiskers had to go; there was no alternative; 
but, as will be seen, it was all for the best. 


Judge Pitkin, finding comfort in the regular use 
of Colgate’s Rapid- Shave Cream, looks younger 
now than he looked in that remote age when it 
was necessary to enter an automobile “by a back 
door. . 

Ks Our pictures of him “‘ with and without”’ 
SSS show very clearly why a clean shave 
en daily has become a business as 

Ay well asa social requirement. 


COLGATE & CO, 


us Dept. P Qs 
581 Fifth Ave., New York bg, 


Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


shaving 


ee 


TODAY— 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream enables the mai 
with the toughest kind of beard to shave eas 
and comfortably. 


The close, wet lather emulsifies the oily coating 
upon each hair, permitting moisture to penetra 
and soften it almost instantly. It leaves the fa 
soothed and velvety after shaving. 


Colgate’s needs no messy application with th 
fingers, no mussy rubbing in. Being always creamy 
it does not roll off the brush. 


Let us send you a trial tube of this won- 
derful Cream—enough for 12 better 
shaves than you have’ ever had. Just fill 
out and mail the attached coupon, with 4c. 


Ve 


NEW YORK 
In Canada “ee 
COLGATE & CO. Less 72 St. ‘Arabroise, St., Montreal 


Established 1806 
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‘Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufactu 
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oger Babson tells what proper diet 


© 1925, C. of W. Co. 


and outdoor life have 


When a man must over-ride serious physi- 
cal handicaps, success means something 
more than fame and wealth. For this 
reason the story of Roger Babson, noted 
business forecaster, is more than usually 
thrilling. 

Mr. Babson tells how, ill with tuber- 
culosis, he was forced to work outdoors 
and fiee on a carefully chosen diet for a 
long time. He set up his first offices in a 
tent under the pine trees. 

“I owe my recovery,” he says, “to 
proper diet, fresh air and exercise. And I 
believe that if all business men would fol- 
low this program, they could live ro years 
longer and work much more efficiently.” 


Mr. Babson’s 
“efficiency”’ breakfast 


During his illness and ever since, Mr. 
Babson has found that a breakfast of cer- 
tain foods fills his needs more fully than 
any other. 


“Fruit, wheat break fast food and good 
New England milk!” 
the breakfast upon which he regularly 
draws for morning efficiency. 


Cream of Wheat is the ‘ 


“efficiency” 
basis of just such a breakfast, 


For this 


This, he tells us, is 


Ongnaes, wheat breif fast food and good 
New England milk *—for years Mr. 
Babson’s regular “‘efficiency-break fast” 


famous food offers two qualities combined 
in a way not often found in a single food. 

First, Cream of Wheat 
is a valuable energy- 

food. Exceptionally 
rich in carbohydrates, 
it contains a store: of 
energy substance 
which fills a vital need 
in everyone. 


Cream # heat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota : 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Se 


Second, this food is in such simple form 
that it is digested and assimilated with 


the least possible tax on the digestive — 


organs. Its rich energy is released 
quickly and fully because fee 
takes place. so easily. 


Correct diet means proper job for 
breakfast as well as other meals, Simple, 
nourishing energy-food—this is your 
first. and - greatest morning need. Try 
this Cream of Wheat breakfast which 
Mr. Babson and thousands of others find 
productive of greater efficiency. 


Send for free sample 
and recipe book 


You can put a new interest in breakfast 
by varying the ways of serving Cream of 
Wheat. Try it with chopped dates, 
prunes, raisins, baked apple or any fresh 

ruit. It is delicious with butter and salt. 
There are so many ways to serve it, not 
only for breakfast but in luncheon and 
supper dishes. Send for our book of 50 
splendid recipes. It is free and we will 
include a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat—enough 
for 4 generous servings 
or to make any one recipe. 
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ITLLUS TRA TED Bax GRANT 


ory Man Who Has Had His Palm Read in the Springtime by a Tali, Slim Girl Who Reminds Him of a Rosebud Will Have Some Notion of How Mel Felt During the Next Ten Minutes 


‘WAS on a Monday that Jimmy Melville arrived in New York, intent upon 
ecuring capital for his new method of making dye; and although he had a good 
ist of bankers who advertised bond issues for sale—a good list, it might be said, of 
yolden birds, one of whom Jimmy hoped would presently be laying him golden eggs— 
ent all day Monday going from one office to another, and never once succeeded 
tting farther than the railing just inside the outer door. And Tuesday turned out 
ne Monday; the game shy and not so much as a golden feather to show for the 
hunting. 
at on Wednesday Mel had a bit of beginner’s luck. He had been calling upon an 
tment firm which had advertised an issue of bonds—one of the many places where 
omy office boy had taken charge of him and wouldn’t let him see anybody without 
tten appointment—and Mel was coming away, trying not to notice the growing 
“i a defeat which was beginning to make his stomach feel as though it was lined 
ead. 
Oh, well,” he told himself, “I’ve got to try just so many times before I find the 
place. And every time I’m turned down, that naturally brings me so much closer 
e man I’m trying to find.” 
e was walking rather slowly, though, along the hallway; and passing a long suite 
ices he saw one of those household names lettered on the doors—one of those 
9s which are known wherever the music of money is sung. At first he walked past, 
oe almost reached the elevator when he came to a stop and looked back over his 
er. 
Of course if you’re going to give up so soon,” he told himself, “you might as well 
ome and be done with it.” thine 39 


At that, he first made sure that his tie was straight and then went marching back to 
the office which he had just passed. 

‘Mr. Gordon in?” he demanded of the boy at the desk, his marching spirit still 
upon him. 

“‘Name, please?”’ 

Mel gave him one of his cards. 

‘Personal business,’”’ he briskly added, forestalling the next question; and, inspiration 
helping him—‘“‘I’m in a hurry.” 

The boy disappeared with the card; and when he returned a minute later, instead 
of saying ‘‘Mr. Gordon is out’? or ‘‘Mr. Gordon is busy” or “Mr. Gordon is in 
conference,” he opened a trick gate and mutely made a motion that Mel was to follow 
him. Atthe end of a corridor he stopped and rapped, and the next moment Mel passed 
through a door and found himself in the presence of a middle-aged whiskered gentleman 
who was smoking a fat cigarette largely through his nose. As Mel entered, Mr. Gordon 
looked at him as though in surprise, and then glanced at the card on his desk. 

“You are Mr. Melville?” he asked, his voice drawling out lazily with the cigarette 
smoke. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“James J.?” 

‘Sees sites 

Don Whiskerandos made a philosophical gesture—a gesture that seemed to say, 
“T give it up.” } 

“What do you want to see me about?” he asked aloud. ‘“‘The boy said personal 
business.” 
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During this, Mel had noticed a number of paintings on 
the walls—paintings beautiful with color, canvases which 
looked as though they had been admired for many a year 
and had grown mellow with the incense which had been 
snoked before them. And inspiration again helping him, 
he drew a book of samples from his pocket and opened it to 
a blue velvet, a deep cerulean which might have reminded 
you of a blue moon shedding its radiance on a turquoise sea. 

“T’ve worked out a new method of making color,’ he 
began; “‘soap-proof, boil-proof, sun-proof, and one that can 
be made cheaply enough to control the market. So far 
I’ve made only blue, but you can see the work it does.” 

At the desk, nearly hidden by the brush of beard, the 
golden bird just sat and listened, and looked at the samples, 
and presently took a peck at the estimates which Mel had 
scattered before him like golden grain. 

“M-m-m,” he said at last. ‘I thought you were another 
Melville. Of course the chances are altogether against 
this thing. The chances are always against anything new 
which is expected to capture an established market. But 
if you’ll leave these papers I’ll think it over. And mean- 
while, in order to get a line upon yourself, I wish you’d 
give me two or three references—a bank among them.” 

Even then Mel 
had a qualm as he 
wrote, ‘‘First 
National Bank, 
Penfield, Connect- 
icut.”’ 

“Old Philander 
Adams will prob- 
ably knock me,” 
he thought. ‘‘He 
knocks most ey- 
erybody, and he 
knows how much 
I owe; but that’s 
the only bank ref- 
erence I can give, 
so what else can I 
do?” 

“When shall I 
eall- again?” he 
asked, as he picked 
up his hat. 

‘Oh, two or 
three days—say, 
Pniidiay jal itast 
ought to give time 
enough.” 

Mel went out 
almost feeling that 
he had done the 
trick, his only dis- 
turbing thought 
being what old 
Philander Adams 


might say. 
“Still, he can’t 
say much,” Mel 


told himself. “And 
whatever he says, 
that can’t affect 
the dye. No, sir; 
the dye’s all right; 
and when every- 
thing’s said and 
done, that’s the 
main thing to be 
considered.”’ 

He didn’t do much the rest of the day; and on Thurs- 
day, when the hunting proved poor, he went home early 
and spent the afternoon sketching out the layout of the 
new equipment that would have to be bought. It was late 
when he went to bed that night; but he didn’t sleep late on 
Friday morning; and he had to hold himself back with a 
tight rein to keep from getting to Mr. Gordon’s office 
before the office boy. 

“I mustn’t show that I’m too anxious,” he thought. 
“That wouldn’t be good business. He’ll probably want to 
control it anyhow; but as long as I get half the profits a 

He had bought a new hat for the occasion, his old one 
looking rusty and not a fitting crown for a young man who 
shortly expected to be making anywhere up to fifty, thou- 
sand dollars a year. But when he reached Mr. Gordon’s 
office a few minutes past ten, he soon discovered that his 
old hat would have served him quite as well. 

The boy disappeared with his card the same as on 
Wednesday, and when he returned, instead of opening the 
trick gate, he handed Mel a long, unsealed envelope. This 
contained the papers which had been left with Mr. Gordon, 
and around them was a sheet of letter paper containing the 
following words: 


“T do not care to go any further into this. _ 
eA Jee 


“That’s old Philander Adams,” thought Mel with a 
sinking heart as he reached the hall outside. “Yes, sir; 


something told me he was going to knock me when I gave 
his name as a reference the other day.” 


II 


HE next week was a bad one for Mel; and although he 

still continued his search for the golden bird, there 
wasn’t much heart in his hunting. He still beat the brush, 
it is true, casting about him now and then with a well-nigh 
desperate energy, only to grow listless again with the 
thought of old Philander Adams back home waiting to 
frighten the game away as fast as it showed itself. 

“T guess I wasn’t cut out to be a business man,’’ he 
ruefully told himself on Friday afternoon, after a particu- 
larly discouraging day; but after a ride in an open trolley 
to his boarding house he felt better, and went upstairs 
and counted his money. 

“T can stay part of next week anyhow,” he thought. 
“So Pll get some new names and start again tomorrow— 
start again fresh, too, just as though I hadn’t been turned 
down once.” 

By that time he was growing expert in the art of getting 
likely names, having discovered the newspaper room at the 
public library and the use of the telephone book for finding 


Finally the Bandage Slipped Off Entirely and Showed a Shy Young Man 


street addresses. And that night, digging in the telephone 
book at his boarding house for the address of Mellon, 
McCullugh & Mellon, Bankers and Investments, he became 
interested in a line of research which we all pursue at one 
time or another, and he turned to see if there were any 
Melvilles in the telephone book—any names, you under- 
stand, that were like his own. 

“Yes, sir,” he thought, “a regular little column,” and 
felt quite proud of the family name. “‘‘ Melville, Bruce J ge 
Pres.’ I wonder what he’s president of. ‘Melville, Henry; 
barber.’ Huh! Notso good. And here Hello!”’ 

. He stared a little then at the following: 


- Melville, James J.; off. — E. 42; res. — Park Ay. 


“Funny,” he thought. “The very same name as mine, 
middle initial and ‘everything. I wonder if he’s any 
relation.” ‘ ; ‘ : 

And still he looked at his name, printed there so unmis- 
takably, and felt'a shy but growing wish that somehow he 


‘might be able to see this namesake of his. 


“He might—he might be interested in the dye,” Mel 
hesitated. “‘The Melville Method.’ I know I would if the 
situation was the other way around and I had plenty of 
money. At least—well, at least it would be kind of inter- 
esting to see where he lives, and another good walk tonight 
wouldn’t hurt me any.” 

It was a long walk, though, and Mel had been on his feet 
all day. So by the time he reached — Park Avenue—a 


sumptuous-looking apartment house with all. 
trees trimmed like peacocks on each side of the 
he wasn’t altogether hostile to the idea of x 
minutes before starting back. Through the gls 
saw a number of marble benches in the foyer, 
velvet cushions, and these, too, might have heliq; 
him inside. But the moment he passed throug ¢ 


a Senegambian hall boy sprang to attention, eo ble 
white gloves and gold-braided pill box. 

““Na-a-a-ame, ple-e-e-e-ease,”’ he sang, draw’ 0) 
vowel in a singsong chant. | 

“Is—er—does Mr. James Melville live he?” 
Mel, somewhat taken aback. ; 

“Yes, sir. Your name?” 

““My name’s James Melville, too,’’ said Mele 
to wish that he had stayed out on the sidew ‘ 
only want to see him a few minutes.” | 

The Senegambian songster had to repeat ly 
twice over the telephone; but when the secon ep 
was completed, he arose and indicated a waiti 
at the other side of the switchboard. 

“Tenth flo-o-o-or, ple-e-e-ease,” he sa) 
Ja-a-a-ames Melville.”” Even then Mel hesitat |, 

“ Stil 1 

as well | y 
that he jo 
here,”’ I th 
“Thoug w 
going t a 
I see hi |- 

Draw g 
breath |h 
reached \¢ 
ment, h |< 
bell and 4 
moved 5 
from tl'| 
when th \ 
opened I a 
in a strid 
coat an) 
with mé}\ 
lapels, | 

“Thbeg> 
don,” s{ 
wishing 1) 
ever tha] 
stayed 0) 
sidewalk ‘ 
Mr. Mel | 

“Righ 
sir,” said 
ler. “Mr 
is expecti 
the livin; 
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4 perienc 
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teakwood table from India, and an inlaid cabin 
Palestine, and rugs from Syria, and a suit of arm 


- Kenilworth, and marbles from Italy, and a colle 


old pistols from all over the gunpowdery world. It 
short, as you may have guessed, a bachelor’s idea o 
furnish an apartment—a bachelor who had travel 
time; and following the butler around one of the 
screens, Mel suddenly found himself in the presen: 
namesake, who had evidently just come out of a b 
where a steamer trunk had the place of honor in th 
of the floor. , 
“Oh,” he said, “you are Mr. Melville who just 


‘from downstairs?” : 


“Yes,” said Mel, hardly knowing what to say. 
your name in the book, and I thought—I thous 
might be interested in something which I would 
show you.” 5 

The other James Melville, he noticed, was consi 
older than himself. .He had, moreover, that keer 
feature which is sometimes supposed to betoken i 
tual attainments, though as often as not it merely ir 
a somewhat liverish temper; and if Mel had been 
these things closely he might have observed that th 
stepped into the bedroom as if he were pleased to ge 
and call the door behind him as though to say ‘ 
God!” || 

The elder Mr. Melville seated himself at a desk 2 
tioned Mel toa chair. There was a wastebasket by’ 
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‘hishair and Mel couldn’t help seeing that it was run- 
‘g cer with a mound of letters which had evidently 
‘ent’ been thrown there. On the top of the heap was a 
stoyaph that had been ripped across from side to side— 
-phtograph of a girl who was smiling, with a breathless 
jo uirk of her lips, and who had been decapitated just 
ewier chin; and although of course it was purest 
icy t seemed to Mel that this girl smiled up at him as he 
- 1s seat by his namesake’s desk and started to draw 
sa ples out of his pocket. 
‘?’ awfully sorry, really, that I bothered you,” began 
|; ‘awfully ashamed; and you need only shake your 
.d ce, like this, and I’ll run right out again. Of course 
hodn’t have come. at all; but I’ve been alone in the 
y yarly two weeks, and when I saw your name in the 
pone book tonight, exactly the same as mine a 
“Yiere do you come from?” asked the other Melville, 
ilig a bit, as though in spite of himself, at the younger 
n/earnestness—yes, and at his simplicity too. 
‘Jom Connecticut—Penfield, Connecticut.” 
‘/jistant branch of the family perhaps. But what can 
or you? Why have you called to see me?” 
iciewhat sheepishly Mel began telling him about the 
s;9ut hadn’t got far when the telephone rang. 
‘\irdon me,” said Mel’s namesake. “I’m expecting a 
i 
4 picked up the phone and swung in his chair so that 
ck was partly turned to his visitor. 
“ello! Hello, Dick,” he said. ‘‘Yes; awfully decent 


yi... . No; I’msailing in the morning. . . . Yes; 
took here, you’re not to tell anyone, you under- 
eee On, our or Ave months, I think... :. No; 
gns is going with me. . . . Around the world, yes. . . 

12... Yes; I think she’sexpectingthat. . . . No, 
W’t care. . . . I say 1 don’t care! . . . I don’t care 


iker’s dam what she says or what she does! 

isame time I don’t want her to know that I’ve gone 
“.... Thanks, old man. . No, never again for 
.. . . Once bit, twice shy, you know. But remember 
¢ you’re not to say a word!” 

course Mel couldn’t help hearing; and his years 
z young and his imagination good, it wasn’t: long 
ce he was putting two and two together. 

dis girl’s turned him down,” he thought, looking at the 
‘photograph in the basket, which seemed to be smil- 
ip at him more breathlessly than ever, ‘“‘and he’s going 
y to get over it, and he doesn’t want anyone to know.” 


“Huh! Said the Deacon When Mel Was Through at Last. 


Afraid that his namesake might turn and catch him 
looking at the picture, he raised his eyes to the desk and 
happened to see two bank books lying there—two bank 
books that had evidently been recently balanced against 
their owner’s departure the next day. 

“«Tenth National Bank,’” read Mel. ‘‘ What a lot of 
banks there are in New York! ‘Rhinelander Trust Com- 
pany.’ That was probably started by the old Rhinelander 
family.’’ And then another thought flowered in his mind— 
a somewhat dark thought—one of those chance reflections 
which will sometimes affect a human life more than war or 
famine—‘“‘ Why couldn’t I have a couple of bank refer- 
ences like those,”’ he asked himself, “‘instead of that miser- 
able old Philander Adams, who knocks me every chance 
he gets?” 

The telephone conversation came to an end and Mel 
resumed his story of the dye. 

“But of course you aren’t interested,” he finally con- 
cluded when he saw that his namesake was hardly follow- 
ing him; ‘‘and I’m awfully sorry that I came and bothered 
you like this.” 

Going down the elevator a few moments later, he frowned 
to himself—a most unusual thing for James Melville the 
Younger. 

“Isn’t it funny,” he asked, ‘‘how some folks have such 
a lot of money and some have none?” 

This is a very old thought, indeed, and probably goes 
back to the year when the first coins were made. 

And returning on foot to his boarding house, in order to 
save car fare, Mel’s thoughtful frown wasn’t far from 
growing grim. 

““« James J. Melville,’”’ he was telling himself. ‘‘That’s 
what Mr. Gordon meant the other day when he thought 
I was another Mr. Melville.” And the dark thought flower- 
ing again in his mind, he added, “‘‘ Tenth National Bank’ 
F ‘Rhinelander Trust Company.’ . . . If only I 
had references now like those! Old Mr. Adams couldn’t 
knock me then.” 


T WAS on the third of the month that Jimmie Melville 

had come to New York, warm with the wine of his 
dreams, and with hope singing in his breast like Mr. Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus, accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. But by the time the twentieth of the month had 
arrived, his dreams had reached the stage which in bygone 
days would have been described as a hang-over and his 
hopes had grown so feeble that they seldom raised a peep. 


“One more day,’ he thought as he arose that morning 
and counted his money, after a troubled night, “‘and then 
I’m through.” 

And yet, in a way, he wasn’t sorry that it would soon be 
over—was getting sick, if the truth be told, of the grumpy 
office boys and the pale-faced secretaries who guarded the 
groves of the golden birds and would not let him pass. 

“They might think I wanted to rob the safe,” he told 
himself as he started that morning. ‘‘Never mind, though; 
one more try isn’t going to hurt me any.” 

But whether it was that the golden birds had all the 
plumage they needed, Mel’s last day started much like any 
of the others; and on the few occasions when he passed the 
first line of gamekeepers, he had presently been stopped at 
the inner defenses and had soon been turned away again 
then as empty-handed as ever. 

He was making his way out of one of New York’s noblest 
office buildings when on a frosted door he saw another of 
those household names which are part of the chorus wher- 
ever the song of money is sung—the name of a man who 
made so many millions in copper and lead that he some- 
times scratched his head a little as though—you know 

“T’ll try him,”’ Mel grimly told himself. ‘‘It won’t take 
more than a minute to get turned down, and one more 
turn-down isn’t going to hurt me any.” 

So he opened the door, stepped inside and found him- 
self scowling at one of the younger gamekeepers. 

“T want to see Mr. Sangster,’’ he told the office boy; 
“Mr. Levi P. Sangster.” 

“Gotcha card?’’ demanded the boy. 

Mel gave him one, still grimly frowning. 

“Got ’pointment?’’ was the next demand. 

It might have been to fool the boy as much as anything 
else that Mel answered the way he did—weary of having 
his card returned with an air of gloomy triumph, tired of 
being told that no callers were seen unless they had ap- 
pointments. So instead of saying no and turning round 
and walking out, almost to his own surprise he heard him- 
self sharply answering, ‘‘Do you think I’d be here if I 
hadn’t?”’ And perhaps on the same principle that one 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, he added, 
“Hurry along with that card now; I’m late.” 

The inner guard, Mel told himself, was probably out at 
lunch; for when the boy turned and beckoned him to fol- 
low, instead of leading him to one of those pale-faced secre- 
taries with their superior eyebrows and horn spectacles, he 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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“If He Beckoned to Me in the Middle of a Medal Round, I Would Come to Him,'' Said Anastasia 


T WAS an afternoon on which one would have said 
[mt all Nature smiled. The air was soft and 

balmy; the links, fresh from the rains of spring, 
glistened in the pleasant sunshine; and down on the 
second tee young Clifford Wimple, in a new suit of plus- 
fours, had just sunk two balls in the lake and was about 
to sink a third. No element, in short, was lacking that 
might be supposed to make for quiet happiness. 

And yet on the forehead of the Oldest Member, as he sat 
beneath the chestnut tree on the terrace overlooking the 
ninth green, there was a peevish frown; and his eye, gazing 
down at the rolling expanse of turf, lacked its customary 
genial benevolence. His favorite chair, consecrated to his 
private and personal use by unwritten law, had been occu- 
pied by another. That is the worst of a free country— 
liberty so often degenerates into license. 

The Oldest Member coughed. 

“T trust,” he said, “you find that chair comfortable?” 

The intruder, who was the club’s hitherto spotless secre- 
tary, glanced up in a goofy manner. 

“ Bh? 

“That chair—you find it fits snugly to the figure?” 

“Chair? Figure? Oh, you mean this chair? Oh, yes.” 

“Tam gratified and relieved,” said the Oldest Member. 
There was a silence. 

“Look here,” said the secretary, “what would you do 
in a case like this? You know I’m engaged?” 

“T do. And no doubt your fiancée is missing you. Why 
not go in search of her?” 

“‘She’s the sweetest girl on earth.” 

“T should lose no time.” 

“But jealous. And just now I was in my office, and 
that Mrs. Pettigrew came in to ask if there was any news 
of the purse which she lost a couple of days ago. It had 
just been brought to my office, so I produced it; where- 
upon the infernal woman, in a most unsuitably girlish 


sweecsiene™ 


oO Or ee et 


ie 


V P, G. WodlelhomGe “Woot!” said the oldest Member, settling | 
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manner, flung her arms round my neck and kissed me on 
my bald spot—and at that moment Adela came in. 
Death,” said the secretary, “where is thy sting?” 

The Oldest Member’s pique melted. He had a feeling 
heart. 

“Most unfortunate. What did you say?” 

“T hadn’t time to say anything. She shot out too 
quick,”’ 

The Oldest Member clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“These misunderstandings between young and ardent 
hearts are very frequent,” he said. “I could tell you at 
least fifty cases of the same kind. The one which I will 
select is the story of Jane Packard, William Bates and 
Rodney Spelvin.”’ 

“You told me that the other day. Jane Packard got 
engaged to Rodney Spelvin, the poet, but the madness 
passed and she eventually married William Bates, who 
was a golfer.” ' 

“This is another story of the trio.” 

“You told me that one too. After Jane Packard mar- 
ried William Bates, she fell once more under the spell of 
Spelvin, but repented in time.” 

“This is still another story, making three in all.” 

The secretary buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘go ahead. What does anything 
matter now?” 

“First,’’ said the Oldest Member, ‘let us make our- 
selves comfortable. Take this chair. It is easier than the 
one in which you are sitting.” 

“No, thanks.” 

SL Insistes 

“Oh, all right.” 


ew UA 


et 


luxuriously. ; 
With an eye now full of kindly good will, hev 
,young Clifford Wimple play his fourth. Then 
silver drops flashed up into the sun, he nodded i 
ingly and began. 


The story which I am about to relate, said the | 
Member, begins at a time when Jane and Willia 
been married some seven years. Jane’s handicz 
eleven, William’s twelve, and their little son, Brai/ 
don, had just celebrated his sixth birthday. .) 

Ever since that dreadful time, two years before, 
lured by the glamour of Rodney Spelvin, she had t | 
studio in the artistic quarter, dropped her golf and ! 
cally learned to play the ukulele, Jane had been un! 
ting in her efforts to be a good mother and to bring } 
son on the strictest principles. | 

And in order that his growing mind might have’ 
chance, she had invited William’s younger sister, 
stasia, to spend a week or two with them and pl 
child right onthe true functions of the mashie: 
Anastasia had reached the semifinals of the last L 
Open Championship, and unlike many excellent pl 
had the knack of teaching. 

On the evening on which this story opens, th 
women were sitting in the drawing-room, chatting. | 
had finished tea; and Anastasia, with the aid of a lu 
sugar, a spoon and some crumbled cake, was illusti 
the method by which she had got out of the rough ¢ 
fifth at Squashy Hollow. ; 

“You're wonderful,” said Jane admiringly; “and 


a good i fluence for Braid. You'll give him his | 


tomorrow afternoon as usual?” 
“T shall have to make it the morning,” said Anas' 
“T’ve promised to meet a man in The City in the aftern 


.s} spoke, there came into her face a look so soft and 
hat it roused Jane as if a bradawl had been driven 
eg. As her history has already shown, there was 
streak of romance in Jane Bates. 

> is he?” she asked excitedly. 

yan I met last summer,”’ said Anastasia; and she 
1 ith such abandon that Jane could no longer hold 
er womanly nosiness. 

vou love him?” she cried. 

pricks,’ whispered Anastasia. 

3 he love you?”’ 

oetimes I think so.” 

Vit’s his name?” 

ney Spelvin.” 


fat?” 
e know he writes the most awful bilge,” said 
zs defensively, misinterpreting the yowl of horror 


ne. ‘All the same, he’s a darling.”’ 
at not speak. She stared at her sister-in-law, 


Although she knew that if you put a driver in her 
aw to her something fragile and helpless about 


jhe could paste the ball into the next county, there 
sia. William’s sister was one of those small rose- 
Is with big blue eyes to whom good men instinc- 
want to give a stroke a hole and on whom bad men 
tically prey. And when Jane reflected that Rodney 
. had to all intents and purposes preyed upon her- 
‘10 stood five feet seven in her shoes and—but for an 
| love of animals—could have felled an ox with a 
i shuddered at the thought of how he would prey 
; innocent half portion. 
u really love him?’” she quavered. 
he beckoned to me in the middle of a medal round, I 
come to him,”’ said Anastasia. 
2 realized that further words were useless. A sickening 
of helplessness obsessed her. Something ought to be 
about this terrible thing, but what could she do? 
was so ashamed of her past madness that not even 
n this girl could she reveal that she had once been 


engaged to Rodney Spelvin herself; that he had recited 
poetry on the green while she was putting; and that, later, 
he had hypnotized her into taking William and little 
Braid to live in a studio full of samovars. These revela- 
tions would no doubt open Anastasia’s eyes, but she could 
not make them. 

And then, suddenly, Fate pointed out a way. 

It was Jane’s practice to go twice a week to the motion- 
picture palace in the village; and two nights later she set 
forth as usual and took her place just as the entertainment 
was about to begin. 

At first she was only mildly interested. The title of the 
picture, Tried in the Furnace, had suggested nothing to 
her. Being a regular patron of the silver screen, she knew 
that it might quite easily turn out to be an educational 
film on the subject of clinker coal. But as the action began 
to develop she found herself leaning forward in her seat, 
blindly crushing a caramel between her fingers. For 
scarcely had the operator started to turn the crank when 
inspiration came to her. 

Of the main plot of Tried in the Furnace she retained, 
when finally she reeled out into the open air, only a con- 
fused recollection. It had something to do with money not 
bringing happiness or happiness not bringing money, she 
could not remember which. But the part which remained 
graven upon her mind was the bit where Gloria Gooch 
goes by night to the apartments of the libertine to beg him 
to spare her sister, whom he has entangled in his toils. 

Janesaw her duty clearly. She must goto Rodney Spelvin 
and conjure him by the memory of their ancient love to 
spare Anastasia. 

It was not the easiest of tasks to put this scheme into 
operation. Gloria Gooch, being married to a scholarly 
man who spent nearly all his time in a library a hundred 
yards long, had been fortunately situated in the matter of 
paying visits to libertines; but for Jane the job was more 
difficult. William expected her to play a couple of rounds 
with him in the morning and another in the afternoon, 
which rather cut into her time. However, Fate was still on 
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her side, for one morning at breakfast William announced 
that business called him into The City. 

“Why don’t you come too?” he said. 

Jane started. 

“No; no, I don’t think I will, thanks.” 

“Give you lunch somewhere.” 

“No; I want to stay here and do some practice putting.” 

“Allright. I’ll try to get back in time for a round in the 
evening.” ; 

Remorse gnawed at Jane’s vitals. She had never de- 
ceived William before. She kissed him with even more 
than her usual fondness when he left to catch the 10:45. 
She waved to him till he was out of sight. Then bounding 
back into the house, leaped at the telephone, and after 
a series of conversations with the Marks-Morris Glue 
Factory, the Poor Pussy Home for Indigent Cats, and 
Messrs. Oakes, Oakes & Parbury, dealers in fancy goods, at 
last found herself in communication with Rodney Spelvin. 

“Rodney?” she said, and held her breath, fearful at this 
breaking of a two years’ silence and yet loath to hear 
another strange voice say, ‘‘Wadnumjerwant?” “Is 
that you, Rodney?” 

“Yes. Who is that?” 

“Mrs. Bates. Rodney, can you give me lunch at the 
Alcazar today at one?” 

“Can I?”’ Not even the fact that some unknown basso 
had got on the wire and was asking if that was Mr. Bootle 
could blur the enthusiasm in his voice. ‘‘I should say so!” 

“One o’clock then,”’ said Jane. 

His enthusiastic response had relieved her. If by merely 
speaking she could stir him so, to bend him to her will 
when they met face to face would be pie. 

*“One o’clock,”’ said Rodney. 

Jane hung up the receiver and went to her room to try 
on hats. 


The impression came to Jane, when she entered the 
lobby of the restaurant and saw him waiting, that Rodney 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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ROM the well curb in the 
Pisisdon of Laban Ware’s 

shop, Ethan Barrett com- 
manded an unobstructed view 
of the skeleton of yellow stud- 
ding that had risen in the mid- 
dle of the old Withrow pasture 
lot across the road. He turned 
the creaking windlass slowly in 
order to prolong the mysterious 
exciting thrill of ownership that 
the prospect wakened in him, as 
if, instead of earning boy’s wages 
for boy’s work on the new house, 
Ethan Barrett were building it 
with his own hands and for 
himself. 

Turning reluctantly as water 
gushed into his wooden pail, he 
found that the Ware house had 
dwindled to sudden meanness. 
Its weathered clapboards 
seemed to hide behind the mat 
of climbing roses as if they were 
ashamed. Ethan Barrett had a 
vague sense of pity for Ruth 
Ware, standing in the kitchen 
doorway and looking out over 
his head at the new house; it 
was better, somehow, to be a 
poor-farm orphan, bound out 
to Laban Ware for board and 
clothes and a niggard schooling, 
than to be identified as Ruth 
was with this ugly, shabby little 
house. He guessed that Ruth 
had something of the same feel- 
ing; her hands twisted slowly 
at the coarse gingham apron and 
her lips were drawn straight and 
tight. 

“Give you something to look 
at pretty soon,” hesaid. “Start 
sheathing next week, Lem says.” 

She shook her head without 
answering and turned away at 
a call from Mrs. Ware, audibly 
busy with the milk pans. Ethan 
Barrett carried his water pail 
down the flagged path in the 
shaggy dooryard, the grass 
blades brushing his ankles. With 
this chance to earn cash wages 
on the new house, even Laban 
Ware admitted that therewasn’t 
any time for such chores as mow- 
ing the lawn. 

Ethan scuttled across the 
road, water splashing on his bare 
legs, just as the nodding fly- 
netted ears of Eb Reckitt’s best 
livery team appeared above the 
crest of the rise. He stiffened to 
importance, leaning far to the 
left to balance the weight of the bucket and lifting his call 
of invitation a little more loudly than necessary. Some- 
where behind those plodding bays Mr. Augustus Peterman 
would be already observing the labors of those who were 
building his house. Without looking, Ethan was aware of 
the impressive figure enveloped in yellow linen duster, 
buttoned up close to the imposing whiskers that draped 
themselves about his mouth like the lambrequin on Mrs. 
Paley’s parlor mantel. 

Ethan Barrett dissented from the attitude of most Glen 
people toward Peterman; hewas discreet enough to keep to 
himself his belief that the general disapproval was merely 
envy. For himself, Ethan admired and respected success, 
even when it expressed itself in what, by Glen standards, 
was extravagance so witless as to verge on wickedness. 
These hill farmers who took Augustus Peterman’s wages 
with their tongues in their cheeks, who grinned and gos- 
siped about him in the post office and the hitching sheds 
behind the church, didn’t realize how funny they were in 
Ethan Barrett’s straight eye, setting themselves up as 
smarter than a man who could afford to throw away as 
much as eight or ten thousand dollars on a house that would 
be shut up for nine months of every twelve. 

Setting down his bucket on the scaffold where Jase 
Paley was laying up the central chimney, Ethan turned. 
The surrey had stopped between piles of yellow boards, and 
Augustus Peterman had descended to confer with Lem 
Withrow, the head carpenter; there were sheets of blue 
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Something Tightened in His Throat; it Was Like a Dream Castle, Lifting Tall Stender Minarets 
to the Pale Radiance of the Sky 


paper spread out on a plank between them. Peterman 
stroked one prong of his whisker as Withrow explained the 
drawings. Ethan Barrett’s glance moved on to the surrey 
and his pulses drummed unsteadily in his ears. 

He had seen Mrs. Peterman before, a woman formidable 
and majestic, with many chins, her bustled black-silk 
magnificence the final proof of Gus Peterman’s achieve- 
ment. She was something like the pictures of Queen Vic- 
toria that Ethan Barrett had seen in the front rooms of the 
Canadian families who had moved down across the line, 
except that Mrs. Peterman was built on a nobler scale and 
looked a little more proudly severe. Usually she made 
Ethan feel miserably insignificant, but for once he was 
hardly conscious of her imposing presence in the back seat. 
There was a girl on the step of the surrey, and his mind for 
the moment had no room for anything else. 

There was nothing personal in his rapt contemplation; 
he did not think of this vision as a girl, like Ruth Ware or 
Abby Gooding, or even like the stately, pantaleted prin- 
cesses who surrounded Queen Victoria in the lithographs. 
She was regal in another sense, more like the princesses in 
the fairy books, thistledown and gossamer princesses, with 
chariots drawn by humming birds or bumblebees. 

He had only a misty impression of a dress that was made 
of primrose petals; it drew in about a waist that might be 
compassed—he was shocked hy the irapiety of the thought— 
in the span of Ethan Barrett nc3, and billowed out be- 
hind her like a waterfall. Sh ed to float down from 
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1 
the step of the surrey | # 
tramped and littered tu) t} 
motion deepened the imp si 
of her unreality. Her fai y 
der the tiny lace-edgec yy 
shade, was like a lily, palar 
lovely. 

“‘Guess that’s Peter in 
girl.” Jase Paley exhaled \gf 
after his drink. “Sicklylo in 
Laced in too tight likely, | 

Ethan Barrett’s con n 
drowned his anger, The Wi 
even something pleasant 
sense of superiority. Thes a 
seemed to lift him infijg 
above Jase Paley, who, ¢ 
minute ago, had been en }) 
by virtue of those three tr |} 
Boston, a man enlightene » 
magnified by contact wit |) 
great world. The speed) 
vealed him now as scareel 
contemptible than Laban } 
himself. Ethan moyed |» 
without answering. Men ¢ ¢ 
to him, pausing in their wo | 
drink noisily from his dij: 
as he backed down the la\, 
the pail was light again. 3 
turned to find himself fac | 
face with the princess. 

For an instant his head sy ; 
giddy with this nearness; he; 
confusedly aware of the smi | 
violets; he noticed the p | 
and slenderness of the fin’ 
that held the stem of the | 
shade; there were rings on 
of them, and the littlest | 
delicately bent, held itself ¢ 
from the others. Barri 
glinted tiny flashes of pu 
fire; there were golden cir 
on the wrists and a loop of ' 
gold beads against the pala 
of the throat. But he notec 
these things with the fringe 
his consciousness, its focus | 
occupied by the graciousnes 
the smiling lips, the melt 
softness of blue eyes. 

“Could I trouble you fo 
drink of water, please?” 

The voice was fragile, like 
tinkle of thin glass; she g: 
the words a delicacy of th 
own that matched it; to Ethe 
ear it was as if she had spol 
of a dwink. ' 

“Pail’s most empty,” hes 
thickly. “Fetch you some fr 
if you’ll wait a minute. We 
right across the road.” 

She turned to follow the movement of his hand. 1 
weather-beaten house seemed to dwindle and shrink ay 
under that glance. Ethan could see the curve at the cor 
of her mouth. 

He understood; Laban Ware’s house would be funny 
her sight, of course; again he was glad that his identifi 
tion with it was so slight. 

“T’ll go with you,” she announced. 

Her left hand gathered and lifted the primrose sk 
Ethan stumbled clumsily beside her, trying to adjust 
shambling stride to the tiny steps, hating the litter and | 
scarred turf because they didn’t clear and smooth a pro] 
pathway for the little varnished shoes. He dropped 
bucket at the well curb. 

“Wait a minute. Get you a glass.” 

He ran heavily through the woodhouse and across 1 
wide low-ceiled kitchen to the pine dresser where M 
Ware’s glass and china stood on shelves lined with scallor 
paper. He reached up for one of the tumblers that wait 
on the topmost shelf, for occasions of ceremony and sta 
Mrs. Ware’s voice came sharply from the table by t 
window. : 

“What are you up to, Ethan? Don’t you touch! 
tumblers.” 

He turned, mysteriously unterrified by the tone. 

“T got to, Mis’ Ware. She’s out to the well—Miss Pet 
man, I mean.| Guess you wouldn’t want her to drink out 
that old dipper, would you?” 


-that he had struck the right note. Mrs. Ware’s 
umerwent a swift relaxing change; she came to her 
fingers fumbling at the strings of her apron. 

. Peterman! And you let her stand out there! 
‘oall things, Ethan Barrett!”’ 

istled before him to the door; following, with one 
icred tumblers, Ethan met Ruth’s level glance. 
imly angry at her, suddenly, as if it were her own 
t she was so different from the other girl. He went 
yling a little. r ; 


ys Vare was talking fast, as she always did, her voice . 


al clacking, busily cordial. Ethan resented her in- 
nt ospitality as presumptuous; she seemed to think 
»nn’s daughter would be glad of a chance to come in 
7 spell, like a common person. He thought that he 

at the corners of the girl’s mouth the same amused 
hi he had noticed when she had first looked at the 


jlittle house; she was laughing, inside, at Mrs. 


e ; 

atched her drink from the tumbler, daintily, her 
Ager again held delicately away from the stem. She 
ky him prettily as she returned the glass, half emptied, 
th flick of her eyelashes seemed to invite him to share 
arisement. He was vaguely relieved by her polite 
a, of Mrs. Ware’s urgent neighborliness. The farm- 
e as funny enough from the outside; he didn’t want 
‘02e the little low-ceiled rooms and their cheap home- 
-jae furniture, and Ruth in that ugly gingham dress. 
2 lled his pail, while Mrs. Ware’s tongue clattered 
7.Ashestarted back with it, the girl nodded graciously 
fined to walk beside him; he thrilled at the sugges- 
othe act. It seemed to.identify him with the Peter- 
jignificence, to dissociate him from the Wares. He 
nicheeks warm angrily at Mrs. Ware’s shrill, needless 
ner to fetch an armiul of kindling wood when he came 
eo dinner. The girl’s glance flickered curiously at 

} 


D you live there?’’ The tone was touched with sur- 
», than thought. a 
ehook his head. ‘Not regular,” he said. 
e spell, that’s all.” 


“Staying 


{+ 
] 


Ethan Dropped His Bucket at the Well Curb. 


Mrs. Peterman’s voice issued from the nested chins as 
they approached, an unmistakable reproof in its resonance: 

**Gla-a-dys-s!”’ 

“Yes, m’mah!”’ : 

The response trilled flutily and sweet; but the swift 
sideling flick of the eyes, the little nod and smile of thanks 
and farewell, seemed to imply that the girl yielded with in- 
dulgent regret to. the whim of authority. He.stumbled 
among the chips, unseeing, the name singing in his ears, a 
very miracle of happy choice: -Gladys! -Gladys!- 

Glancing down presently from the skeleton structure, he 
saw that Laban Ware stood with Peterman and Lem With- 
row above the sheets of blue paper spread out on the pile of 
lumber.. His hands were in the pockets of the old bedtick- 
ing apron and Ethan saw his head move sidewise in the 
familiar gesture of obstinate dissent. He was manifestly 
disagreeing with Peterman about something in the plans; 
the formidable whisker seemed to bristle and the heavy 
voice rose so that, though no word reached him, Ethan 
heard and shared in its annoyance. It was just like Laban 
Ware to go shoving into other folks’ business, trying to tell 
Augustus Peterman how to build his house! 

He finished his round sullenly. At the foot of the ladder 
he came upon Laban Ware in the act of packing his tools 
in the wooden tray; he had already removed and rolled up 
the tick apron and his lean jaws were set in the look that 
Ethan had learned to respect as much as he detested it. 
He beckoned with a backward jerk of his head as he caught 
sight of Ethan. 

“*Guess you might’s well go sharpen the scythe and start 
mowing the grass in front of the house,” he said, in the mild, 
deliberate speech that told Ethan he was in one of his pig- 
headed moods. ‘“‘ We’ve quit this job, we have.”’ 

Ethan dropped the bucket, startled to rebellion. 

“Quit? What for?” 

“Seen the plans.’ 


Laban bent over the tray. “‘Told 


Peterman what’s the matter of ’em, but he knows better. 
Guess he’s got a right to build any way he’s a mind to, but 
you and me don’t have to go spoiling good lumber for him. 
There’s two overhangs in them drawings that’s just tempt- 
ing Providence, Eth, and that there tower on the front —— 


”? 


‘“‘Wwait a Minute. 
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He clicked his tongue against his teeth and drew in an 
audible breath. Ethan stirred tke chips with his bare foot 
and ventured, uselessly, on protest. 5 

“‘Tt’s none of our business how it’s planned. Long as we 
get our pay—and Peterman’s paying high wages too ¥ 

Laban Ware’s jaws tightened; the mulish look deepened 
in the lines of the mouth, but his voice was milder than 
ever. 

‘Guess I can make a living without building wrong,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘Made out to do it so far anyhow. You go 
grind the scythe, Eth.” 

Ethan knew that the matter was settled. He tried not 
to look at the surrey as he passed it on his way home, but 
it drew his eyes against his will. Peterman had climbed 
back to the front seat beside Eb Reckitt; he sat sidewise, 
talking to his wife, laughing. Ethan guessed at the source 
of that august amusement even before he saw Peterman’s 
gesture toward the shabby house under the elms. His ears 
burned. The surrey drew into the road and turned toward 
the village. He stood staring after it, trying to believe that 
he had seen a pale, slim hand move in a gracious, pardoning 
farewell. 

He took a sour comfort at dinnertime in giving ear to 
Mrs. Ware’s shrill clatter of exasperation at the folly of 
giving up high wages just because of the crazy notion that 


-you knew more about building houses than the big Boston 


artchiteck who had drawn those plans for Augustus Peter- 
man’s mansion. Laban Ware’s thin lips drew in more 
tightly about his teeth as he listened; but after that first 
attempt at explanation, he said nothing. Once or twice 
Ethan’s glance encountered Ruth’s; he discovered, with a 
deepening disapproval, a curious resemblance to her father; 
he felt vaguely that it went deeper than mere looks—that 
she was on Laban Ware’s side. 

Afterward, as he swung his scythe in the shaggy grass of 
the lawn, he could hear Laban Ware whistling in the shop 
where he frittered away good working hours on those ugly, 
old-fashioned chairs that hardly anybody would buy now- 
adays even for the kitchen, unless you peddled them back 
in the hills where folks were still a hundred years behind the 
times. (Continued on Page 126) 


Get You a Glass”' 


not so very long ago with the 

avowed intention of getting -into 
society. A former neighbor of his to whom 
he had made this declaration arrived the 
other day for a visit at the millionaire’s 
luxurious Park Avenue apartment. 

“Well,” he said, after an hour or two 
cf preliminary chatter, ‘“‘have you done it, 
Bill? Have you got into New York so- 
ciety?” 

His host smiled in an embarrassed way. 

“‘T don’t know,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
knew how to tell.” 

When this story was repeated as a great 
jcke to a woman whose social position has 
long been assured, she laughed, but. she 
said, ‘‘He’s right. There isn’t any way to 
kaow any more. In fact I consider that 
society as such no longer exists.” 

A good. many people agree with her 
opinion, that in our large cities, beginning 
with New York, there is no longer any 
society in the old sense. The essence of 
the reasons usually given to support this 
contention lies in the radical changes in the 
grounds of exclusiveness. 

“Exclusiveness is the sine qua non of 
society,’ this same representative of the 
old order declared. She added: ‘What 
makes the difference between the Social 
Register.and the telephone directory of any 
city? It is not primarily that the Social 
Register contains so many prominent 
names, for so does the telephone book. But 
the reason the Social Register is prized is 
because it omits so many undistinguished 
names.” 

The principle of value through exclusion 
has always been true in one form or an- 
other. It exists in all countries and in all 
gradations of society. But there have been 
in the past and there are today interesting 
and significant variations of the forms 
taken by this inherent exclusiveness. 

People who deplore contemporary social 
tendencies are apt to talk wistfully of the 
golden age in America, by which they 
mean the period at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“H’m!” declares an irate old gentleman, 
throwing down his paper in disgust. “The 
idea of filling all that space with an account 
of the Smiths’ ball! Why, when I was a 
young man, no one had ever heard of the Smiths! In 
my day, upstarts were not confused with the real thing.” 

Society was, indeed, a small and restricted affair in those 
days. In fact a titled Englishwoman who came to Newport 
at that time expressed great surprise at it.. The vogue of 
extracting comparisons from foreign visitors had begun 
even before her visit, and her remarks were considered 
worthy of preservation. 


\ RICH Westerner came to New York 


Social Climbers of the Nineties 


‘Gis THE matter of size, your society is a hundred years 
behind London,” she declared. ‘‘ Everyone in the best 
society of New York is able to have individuality and their 
minutest comings and goings are considered of general 
importance, whereas in London such attention is accorded 
only to royalty and the highest titled people.” 

The predicament of the rich Westerner—which is also 


the predicament of hundreds of others in New York today— — 


could not have existed at the time when the social destinies 
of the city were controlled by an extremely small and 
sharply defined group. In those days it was always clear 
who was in it and—more important—who was not. 

The stepping-stone to that which was then called the 
best New York society, or the créme de la créme, was con- 
sidered by one authority to be the small Newport picnics. 
They were spoken of with awe. 

“Tf you were not of the inner circle, and were a new- 
comer, it took the combined efforts of all your friends’ 
backing and pushing to procure an invitation for you,” he 
stated. ‘‘For years whole families sat on the stool of pro- 
bation, awaiting trial and acceptance, and many were then 
rejected; but once received, you were put on an intimate 
footing with all.” 

It was inevitable that the ambitions of the socially minded 
should have been whetted by this sharp competition. 
Social climbing was developed as a fine art, and those en- 
gaged in it rarely suffered from the embarrassment which 
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one finds in their counterparts today. It was a legitimate 
pursuit in its way, and the only disgrace was to fail. 

Those who succeeded in scaling the heights sometimes 
even boasted of their methods. Ward McAllister, who 
became an acknowledged leader 
during that era, has handed down 
to posterity the very menu of a 
propitiatory dinner he gave, as a 
young man and a newcomer, to 
aman of established power. 

After finishing the thirteenth 
splendid course, the distinguished 
guest said, “‘My young friend, if 
you go on giving such dinners as 
these, you need have no fear of 
planting yourself in this city.” 

His prophecy was fulfilled. Mc- 
Allister developed great skill in 
selecting not only the food but 
the guests for his parties. He has 
recorded his pride in another com- 
pliment paid him some years later 
by an observant waiter in New- 
port who assisted at one of his 
carefully planned dinners. 

“Tn this house, my friend,” said 
the experienced servitor to a con- 
frere, ‘you meet none but quality.” 

McAllister, after his own suc- 
cess was assured, advised the less 
skillful about social matters, say- 
ing, ‘In planning a dinner, the 
question is not to whom you owe 
dinners but whois most desirable.” 
He went on tospeak of the dangers 
of inviting any undesirable guest: 
“On entering a salon and finding 
yourself surrounded by noted «ay 


Ward McAllister, an Acknow ledged Society 
Leader in the 90's 


fashionable people, you are natur; y 
tered at being included; if the pe 1 
unnoted, you are annoyed. The & 
ject is to.make your dinners 80-C|y 
and agreeable that invitations to t » 
eagerly sought for, and to let all {| 
it is a great privilege to dine at you | 
where they are sure they will m 
those whom they wish to meet, — 
in entertaining is accomplished by 
ism and tact, which, combined, ¢o | 
social genius. It is the ladder 
success.” > || 

In the golden age, the darky’s 
“quality folks,” which now seems 
in most communities, had real sig 
Hach generation discards some 
attaches new meanings to ¢ 
responding human attributes 
the words that described th 
man today could be called pol 
and courtly? 

“A most delicious creat 
summed up the epitome of femi 
and young matrons who des 
their husbands’ interest were — 
to be as coquettish and coy 
riage as before. ‘‘ Elegance’ 
word that has gone out of 
the quality it described. — 


those days. When in 1871 
of the smartest men in New 
a group under the name of the 
to wield what they termed orgai 
power, they were chosen, ace 
their contemporaries, for their wo 
spectability and responsibility. At 
this same time someone asked a | 
man why he went so often to the ho 
the two leaders of fashion. a 

He answered solemnly, “ Becausé 
joy such refined and cultivated ente 
ments. They improve and elevate o) 

There was a powerful solidarit 
pressed by all this seriousness wh 
difficult now to comprehend. Thed 
felt by the individuals who compose 
small and rigidly bound society wé 
great to be subject to self-consciot 
or humor. i 


The Patriarchs achieved such power that they 
eventually wrecked by it, but at their formation the 
clared they would make their cotillion dances the 
brilliant balls of each winter in making it extremely 


cult to obtain an ir 
tion to them; and 
them the stepping s 
to the best New Yor 
ciety. ; 
Each of the twenty 
founders was allowe 
invite four ladies anc 
gentlemen, including 
self and family; and 
ing as a whole, they. 
to invite all distingui 
visitors up to fifty. 
dentally then, as now 
distinguished visitor 
an important elemer 
New York entertair 
in fact that was one 0 
reasons given for the 
cessity of transferrin; 
cial power into the hi 
of acommittee. Upte 
time society had bee 
the complete contro 
one or two leaders; @ 
visitors, regardless 
their importance, did 
bring letters to these | 
ers, they were auton 
cally shut off from ev 
thing of social importa 
Side by side with t 
avowed purpose of i 
ing the Patriarch | 


\ i ae 


y «clusive, one finds the determination expressed to 
<e iem thoroughly representative. ‘“To embrace the 
eonial New Yorkers, our adopted citizens, and men 
gerbility and integrity had won the esteem of the 
ymnity ’’—so declared one of their original members. 
‘yefirst of the twenty-five names was that of John 
pastor. 

ie same time that the leadership of society was being 
st: from the hands of one or two individuals and put 
.¢> control of these twenty-five men, definite changes 
ano develop in the way in which society amused itself. 
gehanges were considered then as having a European 
in On the surface this was often the case. But the re- 
“othese altered customs and manners was to produce 
atully a society typically American. 

‘giemporary chroniclers of the golden age spoke of 
cange to European customs as if the society which 
ed it had been purely American in origin. This was 
te in many cities. The traditions brought over from 
Holland or Eng- 
land were fol- 
lowed, with cer- 
tain inevitable 
modifications, 
by their colo- 
nists. Of course 
in a pioneer 
country it was 
impossible to 
observe all of 
the customs and 
manners of old- 
established 
communities; 
but there was, 
especially in 
New York and 
in cities of the 
South, anatural 
tendency to 
take the most 
desirable of the 
Old World so- 
cial customs 
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and adapt 
Cnelius Vanderbilt, the Head of 


them to their 
the Vanderbilt Family new surround- 


ings. 

", outstanding reason for the splendid entertaining that 
slone at the end of the last century was the: com- 
aon of increased material prosperity and leisure. Of 
vo, leisure is obviously more important, since it is 
he great lack in our life to day. 

/n certainly 
ed into social 
tities with 
@ more zest 
than they do 
v Occasionally 
| today one 
a man who 
henly inter- 
sin the details 
siety, but he 
(nsidered ex- 
yrdinary; 
asin the 80’s 
|0’s it was as- 
(d that men 
J exercise per- 
| supervision 
their enter- 


/as to the best 
of cooking ter- 
; or the exact 
perature at 
winesshould 
‘erved would 
ite a group of 
Certain fa- 
3 hosts who 
ed excellence 
their enter- 
nents would 
personally to 
narkets to se- 
the two or 
2 varieties of 
they desired 
ave served at 
er. 

he exact length 
ime that a 
feet dinner 
uld last was 
a subject for 
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serious consideration. And the relative merits of a Swedish 
cook and a French chef furnished endless argument. 

Fancy-dress balls were carried out with great splendor 
and were a favorite form of entertainment. Men as well 
as women would spend weeks preparing their costumes, 
which were often of great beauty and costliness. Some- 
times the host would redecorate his entire house in keeping 
with the period of the ball, and dress all his servants in 
appropriate costumes. 

The close connection between incomes and expendi- 
tures has been recorded by several contemporary observers. 

“Up to that time’’—about 1870—‘“‘there had not been 
more than one or two men in New York who spent in living 
and comfort over $60,000 a year. There were not over 
half a dozen chefs in private families. A new era then 
came in. Old fashions passed away. The French chef and 
artistic dinners replaced the old-fashioned solid repasts of 
an earlier period. We imported European habits and cus- 
toms rapidly. Women must needs send to Paris for every- 
thing.” Thus wrote an American authority. 


An Era of Expenditure 


ND a few years later a Frenchman, who used the nom 
de plume of Max O’Rell, went into explicit detail: 
“An American woman who pretends to the least ele- 
gance must spend’’—for her clothes—‘“‘if she be a good 
manager, from six to eight thousand a year. Add to this 
the fact that she loads herself with diamonds and precious 


stones.’’ He appends a dressmaker’s bill: 
Robe-de-chambre . . $ 200 
Cloth dress . 175 
Opera cloak 500 
Riding habit . 218 8 a) AGB. a. odo ~ ee eeEE O) 
Ibyevalel|h: |. 3. ee ee eo Mammen une. Ces aiho 30 
Mh eaperspONMeb ee aiken monck Sues. soot ee ae 50 
Black silk dress . « _ 240 
Ball dress Ee 650 
Total . . $2025 


This sum, which represented a quarterly expenditure, 
he declared, did not, of course, include the numerous other 
items of dress—the necessary veils, laces, lingerie, stock- 
ings, shoes and gloves. 

He was also interested in the matter of servants’ wages: 

“In good ordinary houses, not in millionaires’ man- 
sions, their wages ranged from two to five hundred dollars 
a year. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt pays his chief cook ten 
thousand dollars.” 

During one discussion as to the relative merits of a 
Swedish woman cook and a French chef, a famous host 
stated, “With a woman cook, my butcher’s bill would be 
from $250 to $275 a month; with a chef, $450 to $500. 
Grocer’s bill, with a woman, $75; a chef, $125.” These 


The Parlor in the Astor Residence, Famous for its Exclusive Social Functions 
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Mrs. W. W. Astor, the Leader of New York's 400 


bills did not, he added, include entertaining. “‘ For dinners 
of twelve to fourteen, one’s marketing is easily $60 without 
the foie gras or fruit. An A-1 chef’s wages is $100 a month.” 
He said later, apropos of the new era of expensive living: 
“Up to this time, for one to be worth $1,000,000 was to 
be ratédaas a man of fortune, but now bygones must be by- 
gones. New York’s ideas as to values when fortune was 
named leaped boldly up to $10,000,000, $50,000,000, $100,- 
000,000, and the necessities and luxuries followed suit. 
One was no longer content with a dinner of a dozen or more 
to be served by a 
couple of servants. 
Fashion demanded 
that you be re- 
ceived in the hall 
by from five to six 
servants who, with 
the butler, were to 
serve the repast. 
Soft strains of 
music were intro- 
duced between 
courses, and in 
some houses gold 
replaced silver in 
the way of plate. 
A butler, from get- 
ting a salary of 
forty dollars a 
month, received 
then from sixty to 
seventy-five dol- 
lars: ans Then 
orchids, being the 
most costly of all 
flowers, were in- 
troduced in pro- 
fusion. . . . Can- 
vasback ducks 
from $2.50 went 
up to eight dollars 
a pair; terrapin, 
four dollars apiece. 
Our forefathers 
would have been 
staggered at the 
cost of hospital- 
ity of these days.” 
There were two 
reasons for this era 
of expenditure. 
One was the nat- 
ural desire of the 
(Continued on 
Page 121) 
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She Made a New Attempt. “I Say, it’s Fearfully Nice of You, But I Can’t Accept Presents From You”? 


tea party at the flat of her only friend in Paris, an 
American widow named Sonnenschein, was returning 
home on foot along the Boulevard du Montparnasse on an 
evening in October. A’ tall, well-made, nice-looking blond 
girl, tremendously English, with big bones and a good 
stride to her gait; she officially gave her age as thirty and 
her face was a fair confirmation of the statement. The ex- 
pression on her features was sometimes bright and some- 
times overcast, according to her varying attitude toward 
the phenomena which she encountered; but a sanguine 
cheerfulness predominated. Her hat and coat were 
splashed with vivid crimson—the innocent, unconscious 
signal of the maiden to whomever it might concern. 
Rain began to fall, and in falling, to shape her destiny. 
She was rather beautifully dressed, with all the skill and 


(J ten rarty FROSSACK, after attending a rather late 


sense which she had industriously acquired in six months’* 


of Paris. Some years earlier she would have enjoyed and 
scorned the rain, but she had replaced the physical ideals 
of her athletic sporting youth by quite other ideals; she 
took meticulous care of her clothes, and even of her com- 
plexion, with an anxiety which would have earned merely 
the contempt of her old self. The sky had given everybody 
in Paris good notice of a change; but Claribel had ignored 
it, from a certain vagueness of mind, and she had no um- 
brella. There was no taxi in sight. Trams and motor busses 
there were. Claribel, however, had not the courage and 
decision to try to halt them in their implacable progress, 
nor did she know where they were going. Moreover, they 
were all suddenly full. 

Putting her trust in the reputation of the Parisian 
climate, she hoped that the rain would soon cease, unaware 
that in Paris the rain is capable of raining for three days 
and three nights without a moment’s mercy. And she was 
optimistic about a taxi, unaware that a sharp shower will 
miraculously*empty every street in Paris of plying taxis. 
Opposite the Montparnasse station an empty taxi passed 


her. She timidly hailed it. The driver, with an odious 
grin, sneered at her simplicity and held his rapid course. 

The rain was now pouring down. A serious crisis was at 
hand in the history of Claribel’s attire and complexion. 
The famous and vast Café de Versailles was in front of her, 
with its covered terrasse full of occupied chairs and tables, 
and its white-flowing waiters. She hesitated. She certainly 
could not sit out on the terrasse; such a proceeding was in 
her opinion utterly impossible for an unaccompanied girl. 
But might she not go inside? She had never been in a café 
alone. 

There is probably not a more decorous public resort on 
earth than the old-established Café de Versailles. Yet 
Claribel feared lest terrible things might happen to her if 
she entered it. She was a solitary creature, wistful, un- 
decided. She felt as though all Paris was leagued against 
her friendless, unsupported self. 

Then, between the rain on one side and the glances of 
the quizzing people of the terrasse on the other, she nerved 
herself to a frightful, perilous resolve, and strode with 
beating heart and the most absurd bounce into the 
crowded interior. 

Inside, she took a long breath. The first thing she clearly 
saw was a young man standing up and smiling and bow- 
ing to her with much deference. She blushed a little, just 
as though she had been caught in a questionable act. 

“Just my luck!”’ she thought, scared. 

Like everybody else, when anything untoward happened 
to her, she imagined that her luck was as a rule worse than 
other people’s. However, he was a very nice young man, 
whose ingenuous face and dark, lustrous, wistful eyes she 
well remembered. 

“T came to one of your at homes,” he explained himself. 
“A friend of mine brought me—Francois Polin. We'd 
been shopping together. My name’s Arroll.”’ 

One of her at homes! Well, she had had two, and the 
guests had been-almost exclusively her various professors, 


who taught her French, Italian, music, painting. ‘Fre 
Polin was her piano instructor. She was ashamed ( 
two miserable fiascoes of at homes. . 
“Yes,” said she. ‘James Arroll, and he introduce 
as Jimmie.” « me 
“It’s awfully nice of you to remember me,” said Jir 
obviously pleased that this tall, opulent, powerful, r 
imposing lady did remember his timid little self. 
The café was very full. Claribel looked about va} 
for a free table, and saw none. d | 
“Will you sit here—if you don’t mind sharing a tal 
“Tf you’re sure you don’t mind.” a 
“T should simply love it,’’ said Jimmie eagerly. 
She sat down by him, feeling adventurous, imperilec 
exalted in spirit. She suddenly loved life; her face sl 
Then, of course, she had to account for her entrance 
the café. Naturally a fib came first into her mind. 
had to meet a friend—a girl—oh, a girl! The fl 
wouldn’t arrive, and the explanation of her absence W 
be the downpour. Somewhat clumsy. Be ay 
The truth was simpler, and she told the truth, | 
drops of rain off her shoulders, as it were, in corrok 
of her story. - . 
“T came,” said Jimmie, “because it was too da 
to draw—bad gas, you know. I usually draw ab 
my painting’s done. But I get lonely, and then 
go out. Paris is fearfully lonely.” Be 
“Oh, it is!’”” she agreed with strong, sympathe € 
tion. me a 
She had always assumed that men were never 1 
They were free, with a free code, and they picked uf 
quaintances easily; they understood and trusted one 
other. She thought of her desolating loneliness in 
and liked Jimmie tremendously for being lonely. 
admission gave her ease. 
A waiter stood in front of her. ‘ 
“May I ” Jimmie began. 
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ec; him short by ordering tea. Jimmie was having 
cx. All around, people were drinking colored and ex- 
ig jiaids out of various shapes of glasses. She would 
s jord to drink something dangerous out of a glass, 
heripbringing compelled her to keep within a tradi- 
s| rpectability; besides, she would not have known 
t order. 

1» ys now sufficiently composed to examine the café. 
adied its foreignness, its stuffy smell, the click of 
ordalls far, far up the great room, the flowing gestures 
ye aiter as he deposed the shiny tea things on the 
sie he murmur of strange tongues, the perpendicular 
vhiugh the glass walls, the constant swishing of the 
47 doors, the ring of checks on the cashier’s counter, 
‘ional sharp cry of some impatient little bearded 
, the newspapers furled on sticks, the dominoes, 
ehis, the writing of letters on vile blotting pads. 
varment ! 

Qu a number of Germans here now,” observed 


n ; 
“ she said, cautiously hostile. 

-tnk it’s rather a good thing,” Jimmie continued. 
eo’se it’s unpleasant in a way, and you wonder how 
e the nerve; but it gets people used to what 
/zot to get used to sooner or later. They can’t go on 
ygnd-sulking forever. Of course I don’t know; but 
s)w it seems to me.” He gavea little nervous laugh. 
ece of political wisdom greatly astonished Claribel 
asons. First, because it had issued from the al- 
byish mouth of one whom she had supposed to be 
‘solely in the arts—and here he was taking notice 
eat world and thinking for himself internation- 
+ had ideas; and secondly, his ideas were so at 
with those with which she was familiar. Germans 
many years since killed her only brother, and 
>» brother-in-law—both professional soldiers. The 
ewhom she knew in England never discussed Ger- 
,ave in regard to their brilliant military qualities. 
i4s had to exist, but they must be ignored as human 


“I Came to One of Your at Homes,’’ He Explained Himself. 


beings; they were outside the pale. Certainly it was like 
their unspeakable nerve to force themselves on Paris; but 
they were Germans, and there was nothing to be said, 
though much to be suffered in silence. And Jimmie was 
accepting them with calm, unprejudiced, farseeing satisfac- 
tion. It was a feat on his part. 

“Oh, I quite agree,’’ she said warmly. 

The curious thing was that she did agree. And she was 
aware in herself of an accession of wisdom and broad- 
mindedness. Further, she admired the baby James. He 
was assuredly not of her class, which had owned land and 
hunted and shot and stuck animals and men for centuries; 
he did not wear a club necktie, though he wore a necktie 
which reminded her of the sacred scars of the Eton Wan- 
derers; he had obviously never been to a public school. 
But his manners were nevertheless perfect; and he was 
not dull, as she and hers were; and his mind was free and 
easy and alert and not afraid of new notions; and his ac- 
cent was faultless. She admitted that his clothes might 
have shocked her males; his hair, too, not to mention his 
dark, lustrous eyes. 

“‘It was so beautiful it made me cry,” he was saying, the 
conversation having shifted from politics to river land- 
scapes. 

Not a man of hers but would have killed himself rather 
than confess to such a weakness! Then there was an inter- 
ruption. Customers were looking with hope into the street. 
A few departed; a few more departed. The rain had 
ceased. 

Claribel must go. She would have liked to stay; she 
hated to go. But she must go. She simply could not be 
free. She had sheltered from the rain; the rain was 
over; there was no reason for staying. True, neither was 
there any reason for going, for she had no appointment and 
naught to do. Still, she must go. She paid—no silly at- 
tempt on Jimmie’s part to settle for her tea—and she went. 

Jimmie also paid and went, and he put her into a taxi. 
No suggestion about meeting again. He said not a word, 
and she could not. 


Fate, however, had Claribel’s affairs in hand. Its 
method of action was violent but effective. Another taxi, 
turning the corner, as Paris taxis will, on the wrong side of 
the road, out of the Rue de Rennes, caught the bonnet of 
Claribel’s taxi before the latter had moved a dozen yards, 
and in addition to putting it out of action gave Claribel a 
shaking in body and mind. A small crowd, a policeman, an 
altercation between two vituperative chauffeurs, a trunk 
in the roadway, note taking by the policeman! The rain 
then sharply resumed its baptismal work and did something 
to tranquilize the fever of men. 

“‘xcuse me—hadn’t you better come inside again?”’ 

It was Jimmie, who had apparently witnessed the acci- 
dent from afar and returned. 

‘Oh, no, I’m perfectly all right,” said Claribel in a voice 
rendered loud by excitement. 

“You look rather pale. I think ——” 

“Very well, I will,’ she agreed. 

She did feel a little unsteady. The policeman detained 
her a moment; Jimmie talked to him, and then they re- 
entered the café, 

“T’m awfully sorry,”’ said Jimmie. They sat down. “TI 
think you’d better have some brandy,” said Jimmie. 

She yielded to his caprice. She did not need the’ brandy, 
but she found pleasure in obeying his suggestion. As soon 
as he had ordered the cognac she suspected that perhaps 
she did need it, and after drinking it she had an idea that 
she might have fainted without it. They discussed the 
accident and the naughtiness of French taxi drivers at 
great length. 

The café was now becoming a restaurant. Waiters cov- 
ered table after marble table with white linen, and the 
white linen with cruets and cutlery. Odors multiplied; 
warmth increased; the place grew even cozier, homelier, 
more congenial; it proved itself the resort of a race that 
understood the art of living. 

“T think I shall stick here for dinner,’’ said Claribel with 
a sudden audacity that rather frightened her. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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HE boom in 
Florida has 
not been 


created by reason 
of something to 
occur— because a 
railroad is coming 
through, because 
of rumors of the 
coming of great in- 
dustrial enter- 
prises, of oil struck 
or gold found. 
The soil itself is 
the foundation 
fromwhich all real- 
estate activities 
spring. Valuesmay 
grow quietly, or 
suddenlyrun away 
in an excited rush, 
as in Florida now; 
but they will never 
advance beyond 
the earning power 
of the soil in the 
hands of its ulti- 
mate owner. The 
soil may be city 
property, with 
earning power 
based upon the ac- 
tual number of 
squarefeet of space 
for stores, offices, 
theaters, hotels or 
factories in a sec- 
tion where people 
congregate, or 
transportation or 
other facilities 
favor business. Or 
it may be soil from 
which crops are 
produced, asin the 
case of Florida. In 
a boom, specula- 
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values beyond the 

fundamental earn- 

ing power of the soil; but even then, when the ultimate 
owner arrives, he may make the soil productive up to the 
speculator’s anticipations, and even carry it beyond. 


Present-Day Pioneering de Luxe 


T IS perfectly natural that this Florida boom should 

eclipse all others. Our increase in population has been 
tremendous since the days of the rush of the 30,000 into 
Oklahoma when the Indian Territory was thrown open to 
settlers, the stampede into the Klon- 
dike, the opening of government 
lands in the Northwest and West, the 
numerous oil booms from Pennsyl- 
vania to California, and many other 
land booms. 

This great Florida rush is com- 
posed of thousands in automobiles, 
in many parlor-car trains per day, 
on steamships, private yachts and 
every form of luxurious conveyance 
which modern science can provide. 
There is none of the privation and 
deprivation encountered in the open- 
ing of the Klondike, the perils of the 
Pike’s-Peak-or-bust rush, and the 
dangers which have surrounded prac- 
tically every other stampede to ob- 
tain the best locations. 

Visitors buy lots in Florida, it has 
been said, as they buy coral in Naples 
or glass in Prague, because it’s the 
thing to do. 

Practically all over the United 
States, when the Florida boom 
started, real estate was and still is 
in the throes of a mighty upheaval 
in point of value. The opportunities 
for successful speculation in fixed cen- 
ters of the United States without the 
investment of huge sums have dur- 
ing recent years become very scarce. 


A General View of Miami, Florida 


More and more has property in choice locations found 
lodgment in the hands of the ultimate consumer. De- 
partment stores, chain stores, huge corporations, all the 
lines of business endeavor, those engaged in mercantile 
pursuits of every kind and description, have been protect- 
ing themselves by the purchase of real estate used in 
promoting their business; and outlying sections, by reason 
of the so-called housing situation, in an effort for cities 
to obtain more elbowroom, have also tremendously en- 
hanced in value. 


Star Island, Which Was Made by Dredging in Biscayne Bay 
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depends, of course, upon the material fact of value, 
may be worth $100 an acre, we will say, but bec 
started at five dollars an acre and gets up to twer = 
dollars, that condition is defined and classified ver’ | 
as a boom if the acreage is in sufficient quantity | 
mit a number of people to profit by the increment; 

must be very careful in considering the condition | 
Florida boom -to see whether it is one which may 4 
total collapse or whether it is in the twenty-five- 

an-acre-and-worth-more class. 


Some years ago in Philad | 
while property on the main | 
which was just then becomii) 
main street, was selling around | 
a front foot, I kept advisir| 
clients to purchase the prope'| 
to and as high as $10,000 a fron’ 
It was common rumor that it | 
result in the financial ruin of a‘ 
who followed my advice. 

“It’s a boom!” was the 
“Watch the balloon come dow 

Seventy-five feet on one (/ 
prominent corners of the city’s’ 
street, which I sold about fifteen 
ago at the then unheard-of pr 
about $12,500 a front foot, ha 
been purchased for $3,000,000. 
$1,000,000 was a “‘ boom” price. 
Isoldit. But at $3,000,000 toc 
is an investment! 

There are similar values dev 
ing in Florida. 

Don’t let the public for amo 
consider, as it has, that the bor 
only in the cities of Florida. 
big underlying basis of Florida’s 
estate upheaval lies in the mil 
of acres which in the main have 
cultural potentialities, because 
this land must come, if it does ¢ 
fixed population and the page 
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Ue Florida. A Town Noted for its 
Crous Production and Beauty 


1 hich are necessary for the 
opf astate of great magnitude. 
e!, aS to the cities, must come 
ef warning to the investing 
“ai 
» just liken the cities of Florida 
jesent time to a main avenue 
‘lige city where the sidestreets 
Yiyet been built up. A few 
3 rther down along this main 
eon all the side streets, there 
2 properties, and rents are 
he owners of the properties 
bocks farther away are antici- 
zrowth. Rents there are al- 
nigh. But here the merchant 
s portion of the public. The 
ion of the side streets has not 
ved, and until it does, trade 
an supply is lacking, and he 
ford to pay the anticipated 
¢ something which he doesn’t 
uy. And the cities of Florida, 
hey can reach anything like 
imate worth, must depend 
e side streets—that is, the 
ding of agricultural districts. 
is study what is going on in 
‘by dividing the boom into 
arts: First, investments in 
(agricultural and horticultural 
4S; second, investments in 
»perty; third, investments made by those in pur- 
jealth and climate. 
00m would perhaps have been many years more in 
ig its present momentum had it not been for the 
1. It was climate which sped the wings of publicity 
lated increasing and ever-increasing interest. 


The Hialeah 


| Creating Real-Estate Value 


Ne is nothing which creates value so much in the 
test possible space of time as the ability of the own- 
eal estate to obtain from a short season a full year’s 
P. This has been the history of Atlantic City, Coney 
Long Beach, the California and Florida resorts— of 
uccessful playground. Values increase tremendously 
2 the property becomes so highly productive it finds 
avor with an increasing circle who have made the 
from income with which they enlarged their holdings. 
as against the experience of other pleasure resorts in 
‘king, the pleasure seekers in Florida did not confine 
‘isits to seashore. There were numerous overflows 
seeped pretty much all over the state. 

of the pleasure development that we hear most— 
enomenal growth of seashore, winter home and 
ound places along Florida’s great coast line and 
its myriad interior lakes. And Florida is a national 
ound that waited fully 400 years for the country to 
p to it in population and wealth. 

the playground aspect of Florida is least important 
ging the boom, and it will be set aside to be consid- 


Race Track, Miami 


thereabouts for 
sale at the same 
price and on the 
sameterms. And 
so today one can 
obtain land al- 
most for the ask- 
ing in Australia, 
Mexico, South 
and Central 
America and in 
other countries. 
After man, by the 
sweat of his brow, 
has created some- 
thing thereon, 
then and then 
only does it be- 


come valuable; 


and then not en- 
tirely by reason 
of the energy ex- 
pended upon it 
but because other 
settlers come in 
and establish 
communities 
whose prompt- 
ings to enlarge 
their holdings 
create value, 


There is noth- 
ing new in the 
situation of the 
agricultural lands 
of Florida. Every 
statein the Union, 
every new coun- 
try in the world 
was in practically 
the same position 
when it started. 
It’s a bid for pop- 
ulation to take up 
and create values 
from ground never 
before scratched 
by a farming im- 
plement. The 
whole of Africa 
isn’t worth a 
nickel without 
population. 

Manhattan 
Island was bought 
from the Indians 
for twenty-four 
dollars. That’s 
the price it com- 
manded, and 
there was plenty 
more ground 
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Again, a very necessary adjunct to the creation of real- 
estate value is transportation. Hence the wholesale dis- 
tribution of lands by various governments throughout the 
world, to induce transportation, such as the large grants 
by the United States Government to our transcontinental 
railroads and those by the Canadian Government for a 
similar purpose. These railroads in turn offer the lands to 
settlers, knowing that the pioneer must eventually make 
money, and also that by attracting population they in turn 
must reap the benefit of the settlement of the lands. 

The United Kingdom has offered tremendous induce- 
ments to encourage emigration to Australia—free trans- 
portation, free land and means of working the land, and 
sustenance and support until it can become productive. 

The opportunities throughout the United States to 
obtain cheap lands of this character, rich in fertility, have 
steadily decreased. Settlers through government grants, 
purchases from railroads at nominal prices, the staking of 
claims and breaking up of huge land holdings, have pre- 
empted a large part of our Western territory. 


When Fame Came to Florida 


UT Florida, by reason of its location and other factors, 

has lagged behind in this general development and is 
only now coming into its own. Only a few years ago the 
people of the state of Florida were fighting the soil, in the 
main, for a meager existence. Here and there was pros- 
perity; but even some of that was wiped out by the mov- 
ing of the frost belt south, bringing ruin to what was then 
the most prosperous land within its borders. 

Then the Government stepped in 
and performed wonders. It still con- 
tinues to discover new ways in which 
the land may be used. It taught the 
farmers of Florida what could be done 
with this wonderful soil, probably not 
excelled anywhere throughout the 
world. Ground formerly used for 
citrous bearing and other forms of 
agricultural endeavor became very 
profitable for the raising of winter 
vegetables. 

Now imagine the effect upon the 
Florida cracker when his land com- 
menced to yield, after a few years’ 
work, not only a comfortable liveli- 
hood but in many instances more per 
annum than the land was selling for. 
The stories spread. They reached 
here, there and everywhere, and 
there is nothing that spreads so fast 
as the news of money-making. Then 
the state did exactly what has always 
been donein like conditions. It called 
for assistance—and how it called and 
how it cried! 

Then more population. Just the 
thing, the very thing—the only thing 
which creates land values. New set- 
tlements were formed; cities started 
to grow; prosperity was in the air. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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St. John’s Casino, Miani Beach 
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the way from the Théatre de l’Odéon, a tranquil 

rendezvous where middle-aged publishers meet for 
déjeuner and talk of books and food and wine and books, 
seldom of love. Lovers, too, 
occasionally meet there, per- 
haps because for them, sur- 
rounded by so much age 
intent upon its own dull fruit- 
lessness, the restaurant has 
something of the quality of 
a desert island with an ex- 
cellent kitchen attached. 

John Llewellyn Page, stu- 
dent, translator from a half 
dozen languages, expatriate 
from the States for most of 
his fifty-two years, ate his 
déjeuner slowly, with a def- 
erence which would have 
pleased the proprietor had 
he not a good suspicion that 
Monsieur Page’s thoughts 
were, as usual, far, far from 
food. The patron paused at 
the table and ventured to 
ask if everything were ex- 
actly to the liking of his cus- 
tomer. 

“Assuredly, assuredly!’ 
exclaimed Monsieur Page, 
eyes dropping to his plate to 
make certain if he were eat- 
ing calves’ brains or a mut- 
ton chop. ‘I was thinking,” 
he went on in his perfect 
French, “of the profound 
idiocy of putting a statue of 
Augier in the place. Why?” 
His hands spread in a Latin 
gesture. “If one has no more 
imagination than that, there 
is always Voltaire. Or if one 
has too much Voltaire, there 
is always Camille Desmou- 
lins. Right in thisvery build- 
ing he wrote his pamphlets. 
Not a playwright, to be 
sure, but a man who flowed 
through the blood of this 
quartier far more hotly than 
Augier ever did. True, as a 
playwright Augier was very 
much of his time, but ——” 
He allowed a shrug of the 
shoulders. to complete the 
expression of his thought 
and stroked the closely 
clipped, grayish-red stubble 
of his beard. 

“T have heard it argued,” 
admitted the patron, with a 
short laugh. ‘‘But what dif- 
ference?” 

“True,” agreed Monsieur 
Page; ‘‘what difference? 
They tell me the price of coal 
is to go up again. That is of 
vastly greater importance to 
me,” 

“And to me, I assure you. With winter nearly here ——” 

The outer door opened and the patron turned away. A 
young woman, as comfortably settled in her middle 
twenties as though she expected to remain that age always, 
entered. Her dark eyes flashed in a quick search of faces. 
In the café room a young man arose, galvanized by this 
glimpse of her—a glimpse for which he had been waiting, 
smoking nervously and twiddling his apéritif for a quarter 
of an hour—and made his way to her. Their hands met, 
and for amoment they clung to each other, tensely, passion- 
ately, as though they were unable to-find words. 

John Llewellyn Page took in this meeting with no par- 
ticular interest; not that he was cynical about young 
hearts that beat fiercely, but just that it was a matter 
which did not concern him. Although‘his mind gained a 
distinct impression of the girl’s loveliness, he could not 
have told, at the moment of turning away his eyes, whether 
she were large or small, blonde or brunette. As for the way 
in which she was dressed, his answer could have been only 
“Fully.” 

As a matter of fact, she was of medium height, slender 
and dark, with luminous dark eyes which were shining 


I: HAPPENED in that little restaurant just across 
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Her Dark Eyes Flashed in a Quick Search of Faces 


mistily now, and tenderly curved red lips. Her coat was 
sable, and the frock which she disclosed beneath it was one 
of those exquisitely simple things which make strong men 
wring their hands when the price is mentioned—black with 
a yellow bloom high on the left side. 

Trembling, she stripped off suéde gloves, only to press 
bare hands into the young man’s. For the moment they 
were quite oblivious of the patron, who, in his most seduc- 
tive style, was offering them the remaining table, which 
was next to Page’s; then, scarcely taking their eyes from 
each other, they moved toward it. The table was in the 
corner; the man sat upon the bench beside Page, while the 
girl, from the other wall, faced both of them at an angle. 

The man, John Llewellyn Page noticed casually, was 
about thirty; tall, lithely built, carrying with him after 
ten years or so in a greater world an air of an intensely 
active university life. Football, perhaps, or rowing. The 


nervousness he showed in every gesture seemed utterly out. 


of keeping with his character. With a sigh, almost of 
exasperation, he took up the menu and ordered in French 
which was scarcely adequate for the purpose—the remnants 
of wartime French, probably—asimple déjeuner. It wasso 
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the least possible importance. , 

“Alone!”’ he exclaimed, voice exultant, as 
waiter, left them. It was odd the way this 
even when full 
affected youth, — 
grisly, awful 1 
swayed, reedli 
“T love you, 
Dearest!” i 

“Oh, Jeera 
caught and s| 
able to go on. 
hand slipped 
to touch his. 
miserable!” 
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you, dear?’” 
“My mother-in-la 
Dick’s sister.”” 
“And Dick?” 
“*Still in Ne 
Haven’t you se 
“No, we’ve | 
each other’s way. 
youngster’s with him 
“Yes. Why?” asked the girl. ‘a 
“Just wondering how you were fixed, that’s | 
don’t know I’m here, do they?” ol 
“Oh, no! Just by luck I went with them to tl 
get our mail. I don’t know just why I happ 
You know that feeling you sometimes have whe 
something impending? It was that.” Her sm 
hands moved in quick, nervous gestures as § 
sometimes clasping and unclasping. “They wi 
about their letter of credit and I got the mail. 
your letter to one side, with my heart hammeri 
was three hours before I could get away from the 
it. Imagine!” ; { 
“Poor dear!” a 
“They'd planned to drive out to Versailles 
luncheon-—and how’s that for luck?—and I pl 
said I hada headache. Jeff, my heart was right 
hand went to her slender throat—‘‘when I 
voice over the telephone. How long had you been ¥ 
“Four days.” 24 
“But you shouldn’t have come to Paris, 


‘T puldn’t. stay away,” he answered simply. ‘‘It’s 
nc stronger thanl am. Dearest, I had to see you! 
pn ghastly!” 
«7 pose we can talk here without being understood?”’ 
edhe girl suddenly. 
*y,, they’re all French in this place,’ Jeff answered 
sigitly. “That’s why I suggested that we meet here.” 
‘sped now for the first time. ‘But I wish I’d made it 
-Lxembourg Gardens instead. I’d like to hold you in 
- ans for just a little minute and kiss you. As sure as 
s, ive step on the street together we’ll bump into some- 
» wo knows us.”’ 
‘Ts,’ commented John Llewellyn Page to himself, 
gting a bit thick. Should I let them know I under- 
ndor should I not? If I don’t I’m a bally eaves- 
yy. And if I do I’llruin their rendezvous. I’d better 
“9 y mouth closed, finish my déjeuner and get out. 
igurd position. Nice girl. Nice young fellow too. 
jie, married to Dick, apparently one youngster be- 
sathem, being wooed—not to speak of won—by Jeff. 
+s though he really loves her, though. Very Parisian. 
ie] Damn embarrassing!’’ He called Henri, the 
ite ordered his meal rushed along and had a copy of 
Faro brought to him. 
‘Ceat grief, I can’t eat!’’ protested Jeff. “Tt’s ridic- 
us’ He surveyed with dismay the little dishes of hors 
aures. 
‘Yiw’ll have to pretend,’ Marjorie answered. ‘‘After 
wre here and we’ve ordered.’”’ She was so calmly 
eval for the moment. Then: “Oh, what a miserable, 
se\ble time I’ve had! Thinking about you, wondering 
aiyou were doing, wondering what would become of 
tick’s mother and his sister have been watching me 
minute. And I’ve had to pretend to be interested in 
y) and Italy and France, when the only thing I could 
niof was you!”’ 
‘know. I’ve been going about as if I were stunned, 
t aiting for letters from you. And not daring to write 
yi. It’s been ghastly, and I couldn’t go it any longer. 
Tn here.” 
“at a sardine at least. And some pdlé. What did you 
le? I wasn’t listening.” 
dlaughed. ‘‘Neither was I. The plat du jour, what- 
tt was. Then I got your letter that you’d be in Paris 
» urteenth.”” 
“oes Clara know you're here?”’ 
*) that she could tell Dick? Not a chance, my dear. 
es too much teamwork there. No—I saw to it that 
.eard I was going West, to Seattle, on business. No 


one knows that I’m here. I even told the taxi driver to 
take me to Grand Central, so that the door man at the 
club wouldn’t know. And I came on a little plug of a boat 
that wouldn’t by any chance have anyone aboard who’d 
know me.” 

“Then you’ve been living at the club, not at the apart- 
ment.” 

“Did you think,’ he demanded almost angrily, “that I 
could go back to Clara, after this? No—I’ve been up to 
see the youngster every week, but Clara’s always stayed 
away. I love the little kid, but —— Oh, Marjorie, you’re 
the only one in the world I love!” 

The girl sighed tremulously. ‘“Eat!’’ she commanded, 
and he began to attack, sullenly, the sardine she had put 
upon his plate. 

“This,” said John Llewellyn Page to himself, ‘‘is be- 
coming thicker and thicker, while I sit here like an eaves- 
dropping ninny, unable to do anything else but eavesdrop. 
Each of them is married, each has a child, and they’re 
heartbreakingly in love with each other. Trapped! Jove, 
life’s rummy sometimes! Wonder what in the devil the 
poor youngsters’!l do about it?’’ He mopped perspiration 
from his forehead. ‘‘Eh, Henri-bon-Dieu-dépéchez-vous!”’ 

“Oui, Monsieur Page.’ 

If only they’d recognize the good Anglo-Saxon name of 
Page from the French pronunciation ‘‘Pawg”’ and become 
suspicious! But Marjorie’s clear voice continued: “‘Haven’t 
you seen Clara at all?” 

“Just once since you left. She telephoned and said she 
wanted to talk with me, so I went up to the apartment. I 
was hoping that she’d changed her mind, agreed to a di- 
vorce, but she hadn’t. Just wanted to talk with me about 
the youngster 4 

“Or to sound you out, to see if you weren’t ready to 
change your mind, come home and be sensible.” Bitter- 
ness was in the girl’s voice and her hands clenched. 

““See if I hadn’t ‘come to my senses,’”’ he added in acid 
humor. 

“Oh, that damnable strength of hers and Dick’s!”’ she 
went on explosively. ‘‘The strength of being cool and sen- 
sible, of not feeling anything. Both of them will go through 
life with no more feeling than two proud oysters might 
have.’’ She ended on a little wailing note. 

“YVes—pride!”’ said Jeff. “‘Pride! I’ll take care of their 
pride for them! I’ll wipe my feet on it! I’m no sacrificial 
lamb!” 

She had been watching him fondly, and now she gave a 
soft laugh, as though she found the idea of anyone taking 
Jeff for a sacrificial lamb infinitely amusing. There was a 
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moment of silence. ‘Jeff, we’re both so fearfully nervous 
today, and excited. Let’s not try to tell each other every- 
thing, allina breath. Let’s just talk. What have you been 
doing in New York? Working hard?”’ 

“Thinking about you.” 

Her head went back a trifle, eyes half closed, and she 
laughed again. ‘‘Let’s not talk about us for a while.” 

“There isn’t anything except us! There isn’t any me or 
any you left—just us!”’ 

“Has there been very much scandal?” 

He shrugged. ‘Quite a clattering of tongues, I believe. 
I really don’t know, because I haven’t talked with people— 
naturally. Dorothy told me one day that everyone knew 
Dick had sent you to Europe to get you away from me. 
You know, I wish we were a bit more primitive—that Dick 
would try to knock my head off or toshoot me. But as you 
say, they’re so cool and sensible. Lord, I wish we could get 
Dick and Clara married! Oh, what a match!”’ His face 
was aglow. ‘“‘What an eminently respectable, hygienic, 
sensible, cool, reasonable match it would be!” 

“But they’d probably want to adopt us!” 

“They would,” he agreed, laughing. Then, intensely, 
“Marjorie, you can’t imagine how I’ve—oh, how I’ve 
ached to see you! And all of these four months I’ve been 
wondering what in the devil we should do.” 

“Have you decided?” 

“Perhaps. We'll have to talk it over.” 

From the tray of cheese which the waiter held for his in- 
spection, John Llewellyn Page selected the Brie and cut off 
a mere splinter of it. He ordered his coffee brought at 
once. The prickly heat of embarrassment was subsiding 
now under a growing curiosity. Just how, he asked himself, 
would these two young people, such very nice young peo- 
ple, contrive to find a happy way out of their predicament? 
And he found himself lingering a bit over the cheese, star- 
ing into the gray maze of Le Figaro’s type. 

“You know perfectly well, dear,’ went on Jeff, leaning 
toward her, ‘‘that Dick will never let you go, never let you 
divorce him. Just pride, if nothing else. And Clara’s the 
same. They’ve probably discussed us as though we were a 
couple of misguided children. Can you imagine anything 
more humorless than Clara and Dick discussing us? At all 
events, they’ve got us tangled in a hundred different 
ways—property, children, laws and Heaven only knows 
what else.” 

The girl nodded solemnly, and a faint ‘“‘ Yes” escaped her 
lips. His eyes searched her face for some expression by 
which he could guide himself. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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F YOU should 
by any chance 
land from an 
aeroplane on a cer- 
tain vast plateau 
where the Andes 
bulk over the 
northern part of 
Chile, you would 
think that you 
were back in the 
United States. 
You would see the 
Stars and Stripes 
floating from a 
modern clubhouse, 
with tennis courts 
and golf links ad- 
joining. You 
would hear good 
old American 
spoken “‘as she is 
spoke’”’ anywhere 
from New York to 
San Francisco. 
You would watch 
giant Yankee elec- 
trically driven 
shovels gouging 
the rocky hills 
while North Amer- 
ican trains hauled 
oretosmeltersthat 
roar day andnight. 
This thriving 
community is at 
Chuquicamata, 
the heart of the 
greatest copper- 
bearing area in all 
the world. Here 
we have employed 
approximately 
$100,000,000 in 
what is the largest 
single North Amer- 
ican investment 
south of Panama. Yet it is merely part of our mining stake 
in Chile, which aggregates over three times this amount. 
In Peru, as you observed in the preceding article, our 
penetration, all things considered, exceeds that of any other 
country; but it is on a retail scale as compared with what 
we are doing in Chile. Here we not only lead in production 
but we also have first place both in imports and exports. 
We operate on a wholesale scale. During a single year— 
1918—we took $178,483,000 of products, mainly nitrates 
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and copper, out of the country. Of course war needs con- 
tributed to this record figure; but in 1924, a normal year, 
our imports were nearly $100,000,000. 

Few people stop to realize the close community of inter- 
est that we have with Chile. It does not entirely result 
from the fact that the Chileans are the Yankees of South 
America, which means that they have more pep and push 
perhaps than any of their sister nations. It is because for 
a century the North American has been conspicuous in the 
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the first line of iron freight vessels to ply betweel) 
United States and Chilean and Peruvian ports, and’: 
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ed fortitude. Wheelwright also erected the first gas 
uter supply works in Valparaiso, beaconed and 
y¢ half a dozen ports, and was an indefatigable pros- 
for borax, lime, nitrate and coal. 
nher Yankee merchant name associated with the 
y ommerce of Chile is that of the Alsops, whose house 
sdtes that of Hemenway. A third pioneer, W. H. 
irall, was so conspicuous in the Latin-American trade 
- olon was often referred to as Aspinwall and not by 
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| interesting fact in connection with our commercial 
pogress in Chile is that various North American con- 
sprang up in Valparaiso following the discovery of 
|. California. The haul of supplies for the Argonauts 
iturally much shorter from Valparaiso to San Fran- 
o9han from New York around the Horn. 

Ma this glimpse of our past, we can go on to today. 
y2rein South America is there a stronger good will for 
‘kee than in Chile. It is no depreciation of the atti- 
2f other Latin-American republics to say that the 
ns like us better than any other foreigners. Part of 
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this favor is born of our immense financial interests. The 
second is because the Chileans regard us as their model of 
what a people and a country should be. If anything were 
needed to cinch our hold it came last March with the 
Tacna-Arica decision handed down by President Coolidge, 
which justified the long Chilean contention for a plebiscite 
to determine the sovereignty over the two provinces. 

The moment you reach Chile you touch life and work at 
a new angle, more especially if you arrive from Peru. In- 
stead of the Latin languor so obvious in the country over 
which the masterful little Leguia rules, you find real Anglo- 
Saxon lift and outlook. The people are alert and energetic. 
Although they.constantly employ the phrase “como no,” 
which means “why not’’—it corresponds to the Russian 
nitchivo and the French voild—they are anything but casual. 
They know how to drive a good bargain. 

You hear English spoken on every side in Valparaiso— 
more often referred to as Valpo; and also in Santiago, al- 
though German is a good second. Every one of the big na- 
tions has its own club. You see statues in the public parks 
dedicated to men with names like O’ Higgins and Cochrane. 
Even our William Wheelwright has a memorial to him in 
the Avenida Brazil in Valparaiso. 

This foreign atmosphere and the omnipresent Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic cast of countenance, especially among 
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the ruling classes, result 
from the fact that with 
Chile you reach the first ex- 
tensive blending of races 
which manifests itself in- 
creasingly as you move on 
to Argentina and Brazil. 
Chile is a real melting pot. 
The census of 1920 disclosed 
representatives of forty dif- 
ferent nationalities, includ- 
ing nearly 6000 Turks. 


Valdivia’s Fate 


S IN Peru, the original 
white man was the con- 
quering Spaniard, whocame 
under Almagro, one of Pi- 
zarro’s lieutenants. He 
crossed the coastal desert 
area, which is now the 
world’s greatest nitrate 
field. Almagro had much 
harder sledding than Pi- 
zarro, because he encoun- 
tered fierce and belligerent 
Indians, notably the Arau- 
canians, who, by the way, 
practically remained un- 
subjugated until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 
Even then it was alcohol 
and not war that put them 
down and out: The Span- 
iards found nothing to com- 
pare with the treasure of 
the Incas, but they did find lots of fighting. Here you have 
the root of the lower-class Chilean, who is conceded to be 
the doughtiest soldier in all South America. 

Almagro was forced to retreat to Peru and was followed 
by Valdivia, the founder of Santiago, which is now the 
capital. Valdivia’s fate was a tragic example of what the 
world sometimes calls poetic justice. Like all his compatriots 
he was hotfoot after gold. When the Araucanians finally 
captured him they lashed him to a tree, pried open his 
mouth and poured molten gold down his throat, saying, 
“Gold is what you are after. You will now have all you 
want.”’ 

The Chilean peasant today—the so-called roto—is a 
descendant of the union of those early Spaniards with na- 
tive women. Every Hispanic soldier that went south had 
from six to eight Indian women in his personal train. One 
of Valdivia’s troopers acquired a harem of sixty and is said 
to have left eighty-seven children. These exploits in par- 
entage, as they have been well called, probably hold the 
world’s record. 

Those early Spanish assimilators were the forerunners 
of the British, German, French, Slav and Italian immi- 
grants, some soldiers, but the majority traders, who came 
out later and built up the existing Chilean race, which is 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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GNORANCKH isa curse, but it depends upon what kind 
if of knowledge you get whether that is not even more of 

a curse. For this reason I have become a bit squeam- 
ish about education. Occasionally, when I am suffering 
from the effects of some 
regrettable wisdom I 
have acquired, the very 
sight or sound of the 
word gives me a sinking 
sensation, as one feels 
when reminded of fate. 
It smacks too much of 
Calvinism, of a willful, 
worldly form of predesti- 
nation by which the mind, 
morals and future of a 
youth are determined. 
We can teach him a lie 
by concealing part of the 
truth, knob him like a 
hydra-horned monster 
with false ideals, and he 
has no defense. We can 
substitute a code of ethics 
for religion without let- 
ting him know that ethics 
is a variable and fre- 
quently very free trans- 
lation we make of the 
will of God in the minds 
of men. 

The product of such a 
system of education we 
have in the present gen- 
eration of young people. 
They are being deprived 
of their legal relations to 
the Almighty. They are 
running true to form, 
predestined to their 
courses by what they 
have not been taught— 
obedience to that law 
which we older people call 
God. To be brought up 
illiterate in the spirit 
seems to me a frightful 
state of ignorance and 
very dangerous. I prefer 
real Calvinism, though I 
was born and bred a 
Methodist, because ac- 
cording to that old doc- 
trine some of us at least 
were elected to salvation. 

Methods of education 
were much more primi- 
tive when I was a child. 
You learned your Cate- 
chism and the Ten Com- 
mandments first; then 
your alphabet. I knew 
who made the heavens and the earth, that Adam was the 
first man and Eve the first woman, before I was five years 
old; but I must have been nearly six before I could distin- 
guish between the little 6 and the little d of the alphabet. 
They seemed very small and negligible compared with the 
hills and skies and trees to which I had been accustomed. 
I was frightfully lonely with my a, b, abs. What I spelled 
out by the hardest was not interesting. I had the prescience 
of all things and must now be turned back to learn little 
words in a book that I had always used in speaking. I 
could not be impressed when w-h-a-t turned out to be 
“what.” I lacked the erudite instinct which makes 
scholars. 

My only interest in words today is to find the one needed, 
preferably a small one; young, active and properly colored 
to use for expressing that feeling which became a thought, 
if you can say it or write it down. I have never had 
the least cultural curiosity about the ancestry of a word, 
whether Greek or Latin or even older, though I have some- 
times had the feeling that I might be using a smooth, wise 
word which had formerly been in the employ of Socrates. 
But never one accustomed to Marcus Aurelius’ way of 
thinking—a good man as pagans go, but reduced to a 
negative state by the quality of his spirit. 

I have often wondered if literary people as a class show 
any aptitude for grammar in their youth. My suspicion is 
that it is chiefly those who speak correctly—you may say, 
from a sense of duty; not naturally, nor with any charm— 
who take to the drudgery of studying English composition. 
They are of that class who read your book, not for the 


I Had the Happier Feeling of Being Very Much Abroad Then, as a Bird Must Have on the Wing in a Wide Space 


taste or flavor of the story you tell, but to find a misplaced 
adverb or the tail of a participle sticking out in the wrong 
place. Meanness of mind can sink no lower than this, 
because it is clothed in such outrageous respectability. 


You cannot call him a hypocrite for directing your atten-: 


tion to a grammatical error on the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth page of your narrative; yet he is one, plucking at the 
mote of an outlawed word with a beam in his own eye. I 
never knew one who could write an interesting sentence, 
though a child could parse it. 

The only indication I showed of literary sense from the 
beginning was a distaste for the study of grammar. I re- 
member how small I was, and how desolate, being obliged 
to sit in the house and learn a lesson in Smith’s English 
Grammar. And it is still a queer thing from my point of 
view that men have been burned at the stake for choosing 
their own doctrines from the Scriptures; but, so far as I 
know, the author of a textbook designed to cower the mind 
of a child has never suffered martyrdom. I am not imply- 
ing a disposition to thrust a blazing fagot into the beard 
of a professional grammarian; but it does seem strange 
when you think about it that no man has ever been pun- 
ished for devising textbook tortures for children. 

My only recollections of this book were the punishments 
I received because it remained a mystery to me, and the 
number of hard and fast rules in it that I learned but could 
not apply. When it was done and over with, the residuum 
of information left in my mind never to be forgotten was 
that “Active verbs govern the objective case.” I have 
noticed that they do in every walk of life. In those days 
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sill, | was destined never to finish reading Ridpath’s 

ry I was halted at the Battle of Gettysburg on ac- 
/a terrible and unexpected censorship. 

si: had been such a good soldier that he was never 
a¢io boast of his war record until he was a very old 
al was compelled to fan up his past glories to con- 
die current generation of his posterity who fought in 
ks from dugouts during the World War. I was 
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. morant of the opprobrious reputation the word 
a] had in the South. The probability i is that I had 
r vard it spoken, as bad language is not used in the 
sciety. 

veright we were at the supper table. I was still 
sen the dictionary in the bottom of my chair in order 
= |fficiently elevated for the proper use of my knife 
r. But I had been reading Ridpath that day and 
ely showed forth with some childish remark about 
_]d been done to the rebel army at Gettysburg. 

ws as if I had cast a bomb in the midst of this peace- 
«e. Mother turned pale and stared at me as if she 
rpent in her bosom. 

el?” shouted father. 

1 beneath his gaze, but kept my eyes open, fasci- 
diy the noble rage that seemed.to transform him. 
td up, cast his chair from him, ground his teeth, 
1 gesture that made the candle flicker, folded his 
sad strode back and forth, lashing the tail of his fury. 
ealled upon God to witness his sorrow that a man 
live to hear his own child call him a rebel! 
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ktbe a bad name. ’ 

iter laid his hand upon my head and forgave me with 
). After all, he said, it was not my fault that an honest 
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man who had suffered, bled and died twice for his country 
should be set down in history as a rebel. His unfortunate 
child was the victim of a partisan historian. Where was 
that book? 

I slid hastily from my seat and ran to fetch the iniquitous 
volume. Mother had purchased it from a book agent with- 
out suspecting how the author had branded her husband 
and all brave men of the South. 

Father opened it, stared at the printed pages, wrinkled 
his nose, snarled his lip as if he literally smelled the mean- 
ness of ignoble truth, gripped it in his two hands and 
tossed it through the open window behind him, the 
pages still tittering maliciously as they fluttered down. 

Followed the first and only address I ever heard on the 
Lost Cause, impassioned, and, I still believe, veracious. 
He let me have the facts—state sovereignty, slavery, 
secession—his own part in the struggle. He opened his 
wounds and bled afresh. Did I see his feet—halting before 
me and standing at attention upon these members. He 
had marched without shoes through the snows of Virginia 
and left his tracks there written in blood! He had slept in 
this snow without so much as a shawl to cover him. He 
had fought all day and all night when he was sick from 
hunger. And he’d never been shot in the back! Only to be 
besmirched with the title of ‘‘rebel’’! 

Socrates about to die had nothing on him in the way of 
eloquence, though he may have surpassed father in the 
logic of his defense. But watch the world; it is ever more 
easily stirred and convinced by oratory than by logic. 

Sitting with my hands clasped in an ecstasy of all emo- 
tions attendant upon such a ministry, I was born again and 
confirmed in the doctrines of my own people. I have let it 
all go long since. I have praised Lincoln and Grant—not 
Sherman, of course, though he may deserve it from another 
point of view—but it has been, you may say, in the way of 
good sportsmanship. The fact that the South was wrong 
will never make the methods of the North seem right to 
me. 

I doubt now if any means used which result in war 
can be right. It comes to me now that the men of the 
North and the men of the South never were enemies. They 
fought like growing brothers during the Civil War, leaving 
no malice behind. It was the ethics practiced by the 
carpetbaggers that estranged the two sections. I can look 
back through the whole of my life at incidents like this one 
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which bent the twig of my mind and determined the very 
nature of my thinking even after I outgrew my prejudices. 

I am passing briefly through the educational period of 
my life. It was relatively unimportant. Textbooks may 
furnish a good setting-up exercise for the strengthening of 
the mind; but if one takes them seriously, or imagines 
they furnish him with the things he should know along the 
way he must go, they are injurious. It is a fearful thing to 
be stitched up and certified in a common-school education 
and later sold out of a university into the markets for 
what you are worth or not worth to the world. You have 
really no wisdom of your own. Your mind is a short or 
long pattern of other men’s thoughts, theories and con- 
victions. You aren’t anything but an addled egg of infor- 
mation, or a good one that must be hatched later into a 
mind of your own. 

I am not opposed to education, you understand, but to 
the way we get it. The best ones in my opinion are ob- 
tained as a man makes his own living, by work and expe- 
rience. I would rather learn from a great man or woman 
traveling a wind-swept road than to study all the textbooks 
in a school taught by a little fellow who knows the whole 
course. 

I attended the old-field school at broken intervals in 
these days. What I remember about that is the path 
across the hills to this school, the scent of ripe maypops in 
the long grass, the passion flowers blooming like lace among 
the corn, dew on everything; the way the gray gables of 
the schoolhouse showed against the sky, the little winds 
that accompanied me on summer days fragrant as the breath 
of the fields. They are like verses I learned long ago. 
If I need one in a cheerful tale now I always go back and 
copy the little a-b-c breeze that used to blow the grass 
into billows and turn the leaves on a certain poplar tree like 
a thousand tiny silver fans as we went by together. 

Once when I was very young I was sent to the village 
school and came for the first time in contact with the bold 
alacrity of the children of the world, a very small world, 
but strange to me. They must have bragged and boasted. 
Anyway, for the first time I remember being troubled 
about my financial standing. I did not know whether my 
parents were rich people or poor people, but it was apparent 
that there was great satisfaction to be had from riches. 
Still, it was a delicate matter, upon which I was loath to 

(Continued on Page 112) 


I Was So Deeply Moved That I Had to be Led From the Stage in Tears 
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Examinations for Motor Drivers 


HE American Medical Association, through one of its 

committees, has been making a careful study of the 
causes of motor accidents, with a view to formulating cer- 
tain physical requirements for motorists who apply for 
The toll of automobile fatalities has 
become so excessive that its tragic importance can scarcely 
be overestimated, and every serious attempt to reduce it 
deserves earnest consideration. 

Inasmuch as there are something like seventeen million 
motor cars whizzing to and fro in the land, many of them 
remote from large cities, it is obviously impracticable to 
enforce thorough tests of the physical condition of so 
many drivers. If really searching examinations.were to 
be made they would involve countless local staffs of ocu- 
lists, aurists, heart specialists, and so on, and not a car 
could moye for the red tape in which motorists would find 
themselves entangled. 

The medical men who have been going into the matter 


appear to have been aware of the practical difficulties 
which surround their task, and the text of the report 
indicates that they have attempted to suggest require- 
ments and procedure well within the bounds of reason and 
good sense. They believe that no person should be per- 
mitted to drive a motor vehicle without a license to do so. 
They propose that applicants for operators’ licenses be 
required to produce physicians’ certificates that they have 
no disqualifying defects of legs or arms; that they have a 
certain minimal vision, with or without glasses; that they 
are able to hear a loud-spoken voice at five feet; that 
they have adequate mentality and reasonably sound heart 
action. They further recommend the establishment of 
local boards of licensure which shall be empowered to 
make personal examinations of applicants and to modify 
the accepted standards of fitness in cases in which com- 
pensating capacities appear to make up for inability to 
meet other requirements. 

The whole report is framed with such obvious considera- 
tion for the rights and convenience of the motoring publie 
that it should make many more friends than enemies. 
Some such requirements as those suggested by this great 
and representative medical organization must soon be 
adopted, and it is to be doubted if the code laid down can 


operators’ licenses. 
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be much improved upon until a thorough trial of it has 
afforded new data upon the subject. 

The technical examinations now in vogue in states which 
require them have much to recommend them; but in 
many jurisdictions they have been characterized by trick 
questions, stunt driving and a determined effort to catch 
the applicant tripping rather than to ascertain how well he 
can handle his car under all conditions and how thorough 
is his knowledge of traffic regulations. A college professor 
who has driven his own car eight years without accident 
and without collision with the law was recently failed in 
such a test because when asked to turn his car in a narrow 
street he permitted his rear wheels to touch the curb, after 
making sure that no pedestrians were passing. A man half 
blind and hard of hearing who had been told that touching 
the curb would disqualify him might have passed the test 
in triumph and have remained a permanent menace to his 
fellow townsmen. 


Opening Up the Balkans 


HE Balkans have always been called, and quite accu- 

rately, the powder barrel of Europe. The Great War 
began there. Another assassin, or a careless king dabbling 
in national aspirations, might start Something again. There 
is, consequently, very good reason for devising some method 
of dampening the powder or removing the fuse. 

One of the surest methods of lessening the Balkan men- 
ace would be to develop the countries in an industrial way. 
Bulgaria is a nation of peasants. Rumania is still largely 
agricultural despite its very considerable natural resources. 
The same applies to Jugo-Slavia. As a result, the people 
are still comparatively primitive in outlook and in their 
methods of living. If the countries were opened up in an 
industrial way, the scale of living would be raised, educa- 
tion would become more general, open communication 
with the outside world would remove some of the traits 
which isolation breeds and in time racial hatreds and preju- 
dices would burn less fiercely. 

But the advance of European capital to undertake the 
opening up of the- Balkans meets with certain checks. 
There are the oil fields of Rumania, for instance. Before 
the war they were in the control almost exclusively of for- 
eign capital. Sixty-five per cent of the capitalization was 
in German hands, twenty-five per cent in English, the bal- 
ance largely in American. Only one-tenth of the oil area, 
however, was being exploited. Since the war the Ruma- 
nian Government has taken on itself the task of preserving 
the natural resources of the country for the benefit of the 
people of Rumania. The first step was to expropriate the 
German interests, turning them over to a syndicate of 
Rumanian engineers, who proceeded to operate on a twenty 
per cent royalty basis. The second move was the passing in: 
1923 of a mining law which holds from fifty-five to sixty 
per cent in all oil ventures for the state and Rumanian pri- 
vate capital, thus preventing outside control. 

This applies to new fields only, however, the capital 
already invested being exempt from the regulations for a 
period of fifty years. Nevertheless, it is serving to check. 
the further development of the remarkably fine oil fields of 
Prahova and Ploesti. Foreign investors do not take kindly 
to the idea of government control, and the fact that Ru- 
mania is next door to Russia adds to their nervousness. 
The country has rich mineral resources as well—coal, man- 


-ganese deposits, copper, gold, silver and iron; but the gov- 


ernment under Bratiano seems wary of foreign capital. 
They want it, but they want it on their own terms, 
Jugo-Slavia has mineral resources which are barely being 
tapped. More than a million-tons of coal are mined each 
year by rather primitive methods. There is plenty of cop- 
per. and iron and rather considerable deposits of marble 
and mercury in Slovenia and Dalmatia. The country is 
sorely in need of improved transportation, however, and 
capital seems a little backward in lending itself to the am- 
bitious railroad-building plans the government has formu- 
lated. Part of this reluctance is due to the fact that in the 
past foreign capital was enlisted in Jugo-Slavian enter- 
prises through Viennese bankers, who acted not only as 
intermediaries but guarantors as well. The Balkan 
countries lack the capital to undertake the development 


enter upon a university career with such a formidabl 
cational armament, who have been trained in syst« 


aul : 


of their own resources on any extensive basis, buy 
suspicions will have to be dissipated before foreig ea 
will be given the opportunity. 


Some Strictures on Our Colle 


OT every critic of our colleges and college me 
his voice to swell the chorus of those whoare 
that the present generation of undergraduates js ; 
all the records of fathers and grandfathers for sch yo 
application to studies, correctness of behavior an ss. 
of outlook. 
We give the floor to a distinguished educator why se 
cial position unfortunately cramps the style of hipu 
utterances and robs them of much of the piquanc jy} 
‘enlivens his private conversation. This critic 1} ps 
close touch with the activities of scores of Ameri), 
leges, and has a familiarity with European uni 9 
which is scarcely less intimate and extensive. His (a 
of outlook is almost unequaled and his opinions th 
carry great weight. He says: 

“The reason our colleges do not give underg? 
sounder education is that only about half of them i 
be educated. They go to college from a great va ity 
motives; a few really yearn for higher educat 
fitted for it and are prepared to work to get it iy 
enter simply because, in their set, it is the thing to: 
their fathers or mothers insist upon it. Others f 
athletics, for campus activities, for club and fraterr /| 
from every motive, indeed, except for a chance \ 
and to be taught. Neither they nor their parents din 
have any real pressure put upon them. 

“College faculties know only too well that it is x 
impossible to impart much sound learning to eae 
small proportion of the young men under their | 
Some time ago they tacitly gave it up as a hopeli 
Now they are saying to one another, ‘If we cannot « X 
these youngsters, we will do the next best thing. >} 
try to keep them rationally entertained during thi/f 
years in college. We may not give them much, bui| 
be better than nothing.” Hence many of the snap ¢ ir 
hence much of the superficial and showy or futile y | 

‘“‘We seem to be drifting toward the English cla f 
tion of pass men and honor men, a system under y{ 
very moderate amount of work is assigned to tho 
merely desire to win a degree with as little labor | 
ble, and intensive training, involving the closest al 
tion, is provided for thosewho aspire to substantial aci 
honors. I have in mind one American college in ¥ 
modification of this system is being tried; but itiss 
soon to say how it will work out.” 

In considering these strictures it should be borneii 
that. they were made by a critic who had European 
ards before him, who was thinking of conditions in FE 
and Continental universities whose students come ti 
so thoroughly prepared, especially in classics and i 
losophy, that many enter the first-year class abou 
level with the American sophomore, or even junior, 
man. There is small room for wonder that young mé 


and thorough methods of study and who have been t 
to depend upon themselves rather than upon qué 
answering instructors and assigned sections of sp‘ 
textbooks, should go further and deeper than Ame 
trained boys of equal intellectual capacity. The ; 
people of any age are the product of the civilizatiol 
which they were born. We may take them to task fi 
set of conditions they help to create for the next gener 
but we can neither blame nor praise them for thi 
ancestral making. 

Without attempting either to refute or to disered 
witness we have quoted, we must confess that our sy 
thies are, for the most part, with our own boys. Educ 
of the privileged classes had for centuries been 4. 
activity i dhs when in the New World it was § 


rare adventure, merely a softer phase of the strugg 
existence \on the edge of a vast wilder~ess. : 
American lads another hundred years and there W. 
very different tale to tell. : 


PVAS hot; hot even in the great open spaces of 

t vast terminal with its lofty blue roof. A crowd 
jplled around the long baggage counter, where a 
-e perspiring clerks were checking an average of 500 
ce of baggage every eight hours. Jamming his way 
a he mass burst a tired citizen followed by porters 
humerous suitcases. He finally attracted the atten- 
, { a clerk and thrust out five pasteboard checks 
veingly. 
“iy chance of getting these on the Century?” 

pite the heat, the clerk was impassively collected. 
| anced over the man’s head at the big clock in the 
i of the room. 
‘<cteen minutes! That’s not much time. Can’t prom- 
—o the best we can. Where’s your tickets?” 
fT] man shoved out two long green slips gratefully. 
awhile the veteran baggageman who had been stand- 
‘\iside me and overheard the conversation, snorted. 
‘{xteen minutes to make the Century! Say, mister, got 
y lea what we have to do in sixteen minutes to get 
s five trunks aboard that train? No? Well, maybe 
1'like to follow those checks up behind the scenes.”’ 
| gistered a hasty assent, and down we went into the 
ait baggage room in the world, my guide talking of the 
lof his profession that pass unobserved by travelers 
tl station. 


77e Trunks and Sixteen Minutes 


HIRTY-NINE years I’ve been on this job, mister, 
and I can testify that the public hasn’t changed very 
But the baggageman has. Remember how they 
do call us baggage-smashers? You don’t hear so much 
it nowadays. Know why? Because the modern bag- 
sian is a baggage-preserver, not a baggage-smasher. 
vad nearly 1,500,000 pieces of baggage go in and out 
tis terminal 
t ear. We lost 
etrunk, we 
aged three. 
< tells the 
97, doesn’t 
9? 

Wi: were in the 
; baggage 
1, Cafions of 
sup trunks; 
ating men 
ving in and 
with truck- 
asofstuff; 
uutains of bag- 
# on every 
| reaching 
lup into the 
1. But no con- 
in, no shout- 
; quiet, order, 
S2m; every 
on the job, 
: man doing 
wn job. 
‘Iullo, chief,” 
(the superin- 
want of the 
ring-baggage 
\ to my guide 
2 came up to 
sesk. 

ullo, Carey; 
e see those 
(checks that 
came down 
out on the 
cary.” 
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Jolam R. Tunis 


The superintendent pawed over his desk. Then he stuck 
out one hand to the pneumatic tube at one side where the 
receiver was jingling in the slot. He took it, opened it and 
removed its contents; five checks clipped together with a 
RUSH tag on them. The chief took them in his hand. 

“This passenger did what 90 per cent of the traveling 
public does; he came in fifteen minutes before train time 
and expects us to get his trunks on board for him. We do it 
under pressure, but it’s an awful job on arush morning like 
this. Ever stop to think, mister, that most people who go 
away for asummer vacation leave in three months—June, 
July and August? And they come back in three days— 
the three days after Labor Day, today, tomorrow and the 
next day. And that’s the result.’”’ And he waved his hand 
around the overcrowded room. 

“Now take these five trunks. Some expressman brought 
them in probably last night. We knew the owner would 
want to check them out today, and so we had to put them 
where we could find them quickly. There’s—let’s see—all 
of 20,000 trunks in this room. How are we going to make 
sure that we can find these five trunks out of 20,000 at a 
minute’s notice? 

“Simply by stacking them all together. And we stack 
them all together by using the third digit system. Look at 
these numbers; 526,943-944-945-946-947. If we stacked 
them by the last number, they would all be in different 
stacks and it would take an hour to find them. By taking 
the third digit from the right we can stack them all together 
in the same stack—in this case Number 9. Come and see.” 
And he handed the five checks to one of a line of men wait- 
ing with hand trucks, and led me to Stack Number 9. 

It took three minutes actual time to locate those five 
trunks. They were all in Stack 9; they were all together. 


The Main Baggage Room, Grand Central Terminal, New York 


The man with the hand truck loaded them, first ex- 

changing the expressman’s tags for the railway com- 

pany’s destination tags which had come down in the 
pneumatictube. With another truckman he wheeled them 
off to an electric elevator at the end. 

“Now they are ready for the train,”’ said the chief as we 
walked over. ‘This electric truck is lined up for the Cen- 
tury. It’s the last one to go up, and these are the last pieces 
to go on.” 

We stepped in beside the truck as the elevator rose to 
the train platforms. Soon we were beside the Limited, 
passengers hurrying to their places, and in a minute 
we saw the baggage car and the trunks going rapidly 
on board. The operation had taken in all just thirteen 
minutes. 

“Now then,” said the chief as we picked our way down 
the platform, “‘you’ve seen how we dispose of outgoing 
baggage; come and take a look at what happens to incom- 
ing stuff.” 


When the Limited Rolls In 


N A MINUTE we had reached another platform and he 
] led me down past where a gang of men were sitting 
on an electric truck. 

Glancing at his watch, the chief turned to one of them 
and asked, ‘‘ What are you waiting for, Jim?” 

“The Southwestern. There she comes, now, I think.” 

Instantly the group was stung into action. They hopped 
off the truck as the big Limited rolled slowly in and stopped. 
Passengers piled off, porters came running down the plat- 
form to meet them, until at last the crowd thinned away 
and cleaners with mops and pails assaulted the sleepers. 
But still the baggage car remained. 

“Now our trouble begins,’ said the chief. “‘This is a 
trained crew, six men and a foreman, but they can’t start 
work until every- 
thing has been 
checked up with 
the baggage crew 
of the train. 
Every time bag- 
gage is handled in 
this station a rec- 
ord is made. 
That’s so we can 
determine respon- 
sibility. If we find 
a damaged trunk, 
the man who did 
it gets three days’ 
booksuspension— 
that is, three days 
without pay. 
Though we really 
have very little 


damage ——”’ 
There was a 
shout. The elec- 


tric truck moved 
off empty save for 
four of the crew. 
“‘Where are 
they going?” I 
asked the chief. 
‘‘Another 
track. We’re 
cramped for space 
here, so they have 
to cut the baggage 
car over to unload 
her. .. . Whatis 
it, Jim—19?” He 
(Continued on 
Page 94) 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY q | 

“Vi, I Was Just Down on the Beach and I'll “Beans, I Almost Wish I Had Married a “Great Scott, Vit I’tl Bite. What's the “The Answer, Beans, Dear? It’s Obvi\ 
Say They’re Not Wearing a Lot These Man Like the New Nurse I Just Hired. Answer?’ 
Days. Some Sights, Old Girl, Some Sights!’’ Here She Comes Now With the Children”’ 


ak 
You See Altogether Too Much!" 


Reverie of a Bachelor 


OME girls marry in boredom, 
Some girls marry in haste, 


Some girls wed for their daily bread, 


Some, lest they be effaced; 
Some girls wed on a wager, 

Some girls wed on a spree, 
Some girls marry to be contrary— 

They never will marry me! 


Some girls marry on tugboats, 
Some girls marry on trains, 


Some are light-headed enough to be wedded 


Swooping in aeroplanes; 
Some girls marry in swimming, 
Or in submarines under the sea; 
Some girls marry from mere vagary— 
They never will marry me! 


But some girls marry in earnest, 
Some girls marry for life, 

Willing to bear the load of care 
That commonly lands on a wife; 

They are married with all decorum 


In a church, by a dominie; 

And such a fairy I’m 

willing to marry— 

But they never will 
marry me! 

—Morris Bishop. 


A Circus Isn’ta 
Circus Unless 
YouTakea Child 


ES, dear, the ele- 

phants eat pea- 
nuts. .I- don’t know 
why they eat them. 
No, I don’t know how 
many they eat in a 
day..No, they don’t 
make the elephants 
sick. I don’t know 
why they don’t make 
the elephants sick. No, 
you mustn’t eat any 
more. Because the ele- 
phants’. stomachs are 
bigger than yours. I 
don’t know why 
they’re bigger. Those 
are giraffes, dear. 
They. call- them , that 
because: that’s their ' 
name. How should I 
know why their necks 
are long, dear? Yes, 
they all have long 
necks like that. I 
don’t know what 
makes the lemonade 
pink. I don’t- know 


what makes the balloons red, unless they paint them red. 
No, they don’t paint the lemonade. I don’t know why 
they don’t. Now look at the animals, dear, and don’t ask 
so many questions. Yes, that’s a hyena. Because, dear, 
that’s its name—all animals have names. I don’t know 
why it doesn’t stand still. Yes, dear, that’s a tiger. Be- 
cause all tigers are striped and all leopards are spotted. 
They just are, dear. No, Isaid no more peanuts. Monkeys 
are used to them, dear. The poles hold the tent up. Ropes 
hold the poles, sweetness, Stakes hold the ropes, dearest. 
They just do—I don’t know why. Now do look at the 
animals and don’t ask so many questions. That’s a zebra, 
dear. Because that’s its name. But, dear, it’s different 
from the tiger. I don’t know why, sweetheart. No, the 
man wouldn’t know either, so don’t ask him. Yes. 

No... ... No. i <>./Yes... . . There’s the band now; 
we must hurry into the big tent, as the show will start ina 
minute:) Yes see Vesmimnran NO. ote ldonst 
know. I don’t know why the fat man was so fat. No, I 
don’t know why the thin man was so thin. I don’t know— 
I.don’t know why, sweetness. I don’t know how. No, no- 
body knows; don’t ask them. I don’t know, angel. All 
right, you may have three bagfuls. Yes, and five ice-cream 
cones. Yes, two glasses of lemonade. Yes, four boxes of 
crackajack. Put them all in your mouth at once—there’s 
a sweet child! —John Forbes. 


The Editor of “‘Neu Rot’’ Meets Some of His Readers 


Mother Goose for Antique Collect 


ARY had a little lamp ae 
When lamps were quite passé; — 

She gave a junkman twenty cents 
To take the thing away. ot ee 


5 


But when she found ‘‘collecting”’ smart, 
Then Mary's heart was sore; | 

She tracked that junkman and his cart 
To get her lamp once more. 


And when she reached his vast estate — 
And found no junkman near, we 

She went into the lodge to wait 1} 
Until he should appear. a 


Teg, 82 


“What must I do to get my lamp?” 
Our anxious Mary eried. i ees 

“Go sell your house and summer camp!” — 
The junkman quick replied. 


- 


Curly birch! Curly birch highboy be mine; 
The next time I’ve relatives coming to dine, 
Thou shalt sit in my room while I show thee a 


And watch Cousin Emma turn green in the 


This is the atti 
Jack built, — 


This is the wif 0 
went plumb da 
Over each All-A1’ 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
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XVIIT 
ACK at the hotel, I was occupied 
B for an hour writing and coding a 
report to Ribault of all that had 
taken place since I landed at Ponta Rico. 
I did not disguise the fact that things 
had gone none too well or that the re- 
ception of our scheme had been hostile. 

“We are up against pig-headedness 
and personal complications on the one 
side,’”’ I wrote, ‘‘and a slippery crew of 
Continental financiers on the other. We 
shall find ourselves opposed by obstacles 
at every turn. Sir Francis is definitely 
antagonistic to me and asks me to tell 
you that he thinks I’m rotten. In these 
circumstances you may feel it would be 
advisable to send another representa- 
tive. For my own part, I am whole- 
heartedly anxious to carry on, but you 
may not care to take the risk.” 

T hated sending this advice, but some- 
how I was easier in my mind after the 
cable had gone. In common fairness I 
could not disguise Sir Francis’ animos- 
ity. Old Ribault, I knew, would stick 
to me through thick and thin; but there 
were others on the board who might not 
hold the same views. Besides, I never 
had much use for the optimistic pros- 
pector who writes up his case in rose- 
colored ink. 

On my way back from the post office 
I bought a copy of the Ponta Rico news- 
paper—a one-sheet affair which dealt 
mainly with matters of local interest, 
military news in the form of Part II 
Orders, and a column of wires supplied 
by an international press bureau. 

Thus I learned that the Conserva- 
tives were in with a large majority. 
This was a circumstance that might 
seriously affect our projects, since the 
new gaming acts were a Conservative 
measure which had only been flirted 
with by the previous government—and 
then suddenly I saw Philida’s name: 


“Miss Philida Prothero; the daugh- 
ter of General Sir Francis Prothero, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., is aboard the Mari- 
ana and will land in Ponta Rico at 
10:30 A.M. tomorrow. Miss Prothero, 
who will be accompanied by Mrs, 
Nunez-Hunter, has been making an 
extensive tour on the Continent. She 
will be assured of a very hearty wel- 
come.” 


Never was a truer word printed. I 
dropped the paper in my lap and 
stretched my arms above my head. As 
I did so I saw Leland Boas coming down 
the steps from the heights. 

To judge from his expression, he had 
recently been involved in an unpleasant 
interview. The tolerant and half-pitying 
smile was absent, and he regarded me 
with contracted brows and half-closed 
eyes like a marksman taking a sight. 

“Have you found a stool of repentance, Praed,’’ he 
asked, “to think over the error of your ways? What a mess 
you have made of things, to be sure! Nobody likes you. 
It is the same story wherever you go—unpopular—un- 
popular.” 

I took a shot in the dark. 

“Don’t tell me that I failed to make an agreeable im- 
pression on His Excellency the governor. Don’t tell me 
that.” 

“T fear so,” he replied. ‘Yes, even the governor failed 
to perceive your charms.” 

“And is it sympathy for my failure that has excited your 
grief and anxiety, Boas?” 

“ Grief—anxiety?” he repeated. 

“Certainly. I never saw you so depressed. Unless I 
knew it were impossible, I should begin to think His Excel- 
lency has been putting you through the hoops.” 

Leland Boas checked a retort. 

“T am going to talk to you,” he said; “a straight and 
practical talk, You’re a nuisance; not you as you, but you 
as representing a firm that is too big to be ignored.” 

“That sounds uncommonly like a quotation,” said T. 
“The governor might have made just such a statement 
as that.” 


A Splendid, Healthy, Fearless Girl, Unawed by Man, Nature or Even Infinity Itself. I Felt 
No Harm Could Come to a Woman Who Could Nod at the Stars astoa Gathering of Friends 


“Perhaps he did, Praed. Perhaps that is why I am 
talking to you now. What do you stand to make out of 
this deal?”’ f 

“A little less than you would be prepared to pay me to 
make a mess of it.” 

“That’s a very, sensible answer, Praed, as I’ll prove to 
you.” 

“Well, go ahead.” . 

“Tomorrow the Mariana will be arriving from England.” 

“Just so—with a very angry lady on board who will 
want to know why the sale has fallen through.” 

“How did you know that?” he exclaimed unguardedly, 
giving me just the information I wanted. 

“Well, never mind,” said I; “‘let’s have your proofs.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t matter. The ship arrives, as I said, 
tomorrow; and after a cruise round the islands, returns 
here and sails for England four days later. In the ordinary 
course of events she will have on board a messenger from 
His Excellency the governor with a communication ad- 
vising the cabinet to accept a certain offer for the purchase 
of real estate.” 

“Would it not be nearer the truth to say the communi- 
cation will deal with two offers and will leave the decision 
in the hands of the cabinet?” 


med Pert; 


“T do not think there 
offers—if a little common gj, 
drummed into your head,” 

“Drum away,” said[I, | 

“In the first place, I am o 
ing an open secret in sayir 
Excellency is in rather an e jp. 
position.”’ os 

“That comes of keeping |ag 
pany,” said I. “‘Noscitur e\ 

Boas ignored my Latin an\ 

“He is embarrassed finani| 
also on a point of reputatio) 

“Please remember,” I gai 
not asked for these confiden 

“His Excellency is a bor 
and also, where women are 
rather an ass. In other y¥ 
his head. You remember 
Hunter ——” 

“Just a minute,” I int 
is possible, Boas, you have 
loyalty to the governor excey 
you hope to get out of him, 
other hand, rather like the 
have a very particular rea: 
loyal to him as I can.” 7 

“What reason?” a 

“Didn’t you know I was} 
marry his daughter?” | 

Boas’ face went an unpleai\t 
but he kept his temper, 

“T think,” he said, “‘it is ait 
mature to discuss that. Then 
immediate matters that com jn 
attention. Mrs. Nunez-Hu 
was about to tell you, is in| 
of certain letters from th 
which the old fellow actu 
before the decease of her late 
Very naturally she has kept th 
as occasion demands. I do | 
she wants a husband, Praed ji 
wants a position—a belle m 
those few creature comforts dé i 
sons of advancing years. Unfo: 
the governor’s purse is not lor 
to supply all these requiremei 

“And that,” said I, “is w 
come in.” 

“That,”’ said he, “is w: 
have any sense at all, w 
governor is very jealous 
tion—a position which y 
strengthened by the vulga 
for breach of promise. Do 
self clear?” 

“Lucid; but if this is 
culty, what is to prevent 
offering the lady a handsome! 
remove herself and her obstae 

Leland Boas shook his hea: 

“My dear fellow, you look’ 
eye.’ It isnot merely cash shew 
position. She sees herself socie 
of what will become a super-Ri 
sort. A villa overlooking a flyin; 

would prove a very poor su 
The lady hunts lions, and not birds of the air. 
various visions of kings and princes at her table 
blue-dungareed mechanics. Oh, no, Praed, ther 
short cuts to success in what I have told you.” 

“Except my own personal success?” ” 

“ Just so.” = 

“Well?” 

“Continue to make a mess of things anothe 
and then report to your firm that the affair is h 

“And then?” 

“You will find you have made a lot of moni 
number of friends.” ‘a 

“May I ask whether the Oriental and Teutoni 
gentleman with whom you seem on such exceller 
will be of the number?” ; 

“There will be a variety to choose from.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,” said I; ‘but in my pr 
ployment there is no obligation for me to know 4 
gentlemen. I might not like them, Boas.” 

“T am making a business proposal; 
leave it!) But if you leave it, Praed, you will fi 
far from agreeable. There is too much at sta 
man’s interference to be tolerated.” ad 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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If Demonstration Determines 


Your Choice You Must Choose 
This New Cadillac 


No one can experience the tingle and thrill of a ride in this 
new Cadillac and ever again think of a motor car merely as 
a means of transportation. 


For purposes of transportation almost any good four, six, or 
eight will answer—but here is a poetry of motion which trans- 
forms the journey into an interlude of joyous living. 


The new Cadillac will carry you to your destination, be it far 
or near, with the time-table certainty of a train de luxe. 


But better far than that, it transmutes dull time into golden 
moments and hours of elation and enjoyment—as no Cadillac 
and no other car before has ever done. 


~The new Cadillac is for those who know that the secret of 


life is in living—who realize that the time spent in riding and 
driving is so large a portion of their existence that it is im- 
portant and even imperative that it should contribute largely 
to their physical and mental well being. : 


The new Cadillac is the very embodiment of the invigorating, 
zestful atmosphere of America—a buoyant, beautiful creation 
which gives lilt and uplift to mind and spirit every mile it travels. 


Here is a Cadillac which smoothes away the hard, set, worried 
lines from the face of the average motorist—which invites 
him to give his inner self free play, and, as he rides or drives, 
get the uttermost out of the day and the way. 


Go to your Cadillac distributor and find how much more 
than a mere mode of transportation a motor car can be. 


Lawrence P. Fisher, President 


C ADEE Ee ac 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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‘(Continued from Page 26) 

“Meaning that I may look forward to a knock on the 
head?” 

““We might even devise something subtler than that.” 

“It’s a curious thing, Boas,” said I, “but you seem to be 
taking me very seriously all of a sudden.” 

His reply was impressive. 

“Once a sparrow stopped Big Ben. It was dead when 
they got it out. Think over what I’ve said before sending 
word to your firm.” 

“Too late,” I said. ‘‘I cabled them half an hour ago.” 

Leland Boas tapped his cane against the toe of his shoe, 
what time he looked at me with his searching half-closed 
eyes, which reminded me of a marksman taking a sight. 
Then, jerking his head, he walked briskly away. Viewed in 
retreat, there was something Hunnish in the white smooth 
curve of neck which appeared above the line of his collar. 
I had never noticed that before, and seeing it for the first 
time, I had a job to prevent myself helping him down the 
worn steps with a kick in the back. 


XIX 


HERE was bunting in the windows. Flags and stream- 

ers spanned King George’s Way. A battalion of scav- 
engers had been busily employed sweeping the pavements 
and collecting the paper and peel which littered the town. 
As the Mariana 
steamed into the bay 
a salute was fired from ~ 
a battery on the cliff, 
and a brass band on 
the quay struck up a 
lively martial air. 

At eleven o’clock a 
mounted escort went 
by, preceding a car- 
riage in which were 
the governor and his 
A. D.C. He was fol- 
lowed by the chief of 
police on a gray horse 
of doubtful temper. 
Next came a platoon 
of infantry, very shiny 
as to buttons and 
boots—fine-looking 
boys who marched like 
asingleman. The pro- 
cession ended in an 
odd assortment of 
cars, carriages and 
hired cabs. In one of 
the cars I saw Leland 
Boas. He wore a 
morning coat and a 
silk hat and looked 
particularly per- 
fect. On the seat be- 
side him was a 
bouquet of flowers. 

The last of the hired 
cabs being without a 
fare, I hailed the 
driver and without 
waiting for his assent 
or refusal hopped in 
and joined the pro- 
cession. The driver 
turned out to be the 
fellow who had taken 
me round the old town 
on the day of my ar- 
rival. 

He was delighted to 
renew the acquaint- 
ance and asked me 
over his shoulder if I 
had a pass to the quay. 
Hearing I had not, he 
shook his head and as- 
sured me I should not 
be allowed to enter, 
adding, as a cheerful 
afterthought, ‘‘ Unless 
for ten shillings.” 

I told him I was 
good for that and he 
drove on optimisti- 
cally. 

Sure enough at the 
dock gates we were 
stopped by a police- 
man, who succumbed 
at once to the ten- 
shilling note. 

The Mariana had 
dropped anchor by the 
head of the mole. 


A steam tender was alongside, but so far no passengers 
had been taken aboard. 

His Excellency the governor alighted from his carriage, 
was joined by two members of the executive council and 
Leland Boas. They went down a flight of carpeted steps to 
a white motor launch in which a crew of four was standing 
to attention. The band started to play as the motorboat 
churned up the glassy waters of the little harbor. A de- 
stroyer dipped a flag in salute. The launch came alongside 
the liner and the governor and some of his party went 
aboard. 

I had managed to worm my way through the crowd to 
the red cord which formed a barrier at the head of the 
landing steps, and here, highly unpopular with a gentleman 
I had dispossessed, I awaited events. 

And presently I saw Philida. She was at least three 
hundred yards away, but I must have recognized her at 
three miles. She was dressed in white. I saw her throw 
out a hand to the liner’s captain with that quick impulsive 
gesture of hers, half boyish, almost awkward in its supple- 
ness. Then both hands went above her head in a flickering 
farewell to friends of the voyage. Next moment she was 
coming down the companionway at her father’s side. Le- 
land Boas, waiting below in the motor launch, pressed 
forward with an offer of help, which either she did not 
notice or ignored. Without touching his proffered arm, she 


Sitting Up Sharply, I Looked About Me, Expecting to Find Someone in the Cellar. There Was No One, 
and Yet the Voices Were Distinct and Near 
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sprang aboard and went forward on the tiny (41, 
followed and with stiff bow presented his fic 
hesitation was unmistakable, but with the eyes ‘ 
focused upon her she must have thought it jp 
refuse. Gladly I would have torn those flan 
petal by petal. 

A flower girl was standing near me with a gre } 
pig lilies and roses. I called her over and gatlig 
armful. ; 

“Scatter the rest at the top of the steps,” 1 jj 

I cannot attempt to describe my feelings as \e 
came alongside and disappeared from view unde }y 
of the high sea wall. | 

The chief of police, a few officers and dignit je 
island gathered round the head of the steps. 
ida’s face rise up through a palisade of very Sti 
and then appear between the heads and should ;, 
who had pressed forward to welcome her. 

As she stood shaking hands her eyes tray x 
in a half circle as though in search of someon) 
not find. 

I needed no more by way of excuse. Lifti) | { 
with my free hand, I slipped beneath it. A sen y 
check me, but I dodged him and got through ij 
rank, to the astonishment of the onlookers. | 
Hunter was first to see me and I saw her spit 
word toh 
ernor. 

One of ¢ 
turned wi, 
here, sir — ” 

But I di\’ 
about hii 
was withili 
me. Whe s 
who it wa hh 
into a smi t 
nearly a 1:1 

“Hullo, s] 
“T wondid 
you were,’ | 

All whit y 
land Boi! 
bouquet i 
along her <1. 
nearer an¢ i 
flowers. 

“How li 
she. The “ 
ine!” | 

Thescai || 
passed int {I 
ing of }) 
“«Thankf 
these.” Ais! 
my flowers |! 

From p} 
I chose tt /1 
to bow a & 
Boas. 

He retu * 
better gra 
deserved | 
just heaP 
laughing i) 
of the ae 
governor 1! 
ward wit : 
stretched t 
to take. |! 
suspected ll 
much tact | 

“Good a 
Praed,” h¥ 
was forg¢i 
and my da 
acquainid 
should ha_ 
invitation. ll 
see you ati 
tion tonigl 

“Your ie 
is very kir| 

“c Deligh |. 
Philida.” 

; 


She put. 
mine for |= 
then theyr¥ 
among tk 
heels andj 
chains. !|® 
them go, \% 
of Captai | 


The New Chrysler Six, 
with Startling New Results 


The Phaeton - - $1395 
The Coach - - - $1445 
The Roadster - - $1625 
The Sedan - - - $1695 
The Royal Coupe - - $1795 
The Brougham - - $1865 
The Imperial - - $1995 

he Crown-Imperial - - $2095 


F. O. B. Detroit subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Chrysler Four—Touring Car, Club Coupe, 
Coach and Sedan—attractively priced from 
$895 to $1095, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed 
eseekss All models equipped with balloon 
ires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior 

rysler service everywhere. All dealers 
are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s at- 
tractive plan, 
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Startling new results are attained in the 
new Chrysler Six—results made possible 
by the kind of engineering and manufac- 
turing genius which never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his staff of brilliant 
engineers, with the fine Chrysler manu- 
facturing facilities, had every excuse— 
every reason, some might say—to rest on 
the laurels their cars have won. Inevitably, 
the great tide of public approval would 
have carried the Chrysler Six to still more 
conspicuous success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his producing organiza- 
tion and his engineers have never relaxed 
for a moment their labors to emphasize 
and enhance its wonderful performance 
qualities. 


The most surprising thing about this 
greater Chrysler Six is not its new lower 
price—remarkable though that achieve- 
ment is. 

Its most impressive feature is the amazing 


ability which succeeded in improving the 
quality and the performance of a car that 
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everywhere had met with overwhelming 
public acclaim—and which marked a revo- 
lutionary advance over all previous practice 
and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the power is 
increased approximately 10 per cent. The 
70-mile speed is more easily and quickly 
attained. The breath-taking get-away and 
acceleration are still swifter. In smoothness, 
this new Chrysler actually excels the former 
super-smoothness introduced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by Chrysler—and 
which still belongs to Chrysler alone— 
is re-expressed in refined and attractive 
body lines and new body colors, with 
Chrysler-designed closed bodies built 
by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new Chrysler 
Six is bound to fail. That is why we are 
eager to have you drive it for yourself. 


If you will do that, you will realize as we 
do that there is nothing in the present 
market, and nothing likely to appear, to 
equal the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 


SIX 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

expression of the day before. I turned at the touch of his 
hand of my sleeve. 

“Where was it, Mr. Praed?”’ he said. “Be a sportsman 
and give me a lead.” 

I looked at him and shook my head. 

“Tt puzzles me too.” 

“But yesterday when we met I was certain you knew— 
I’ve still an idea you know, but for some reason won’t say.” 

“T’m as much in the dark as you are, Craven. One meets 
thousands of men.” 

“Quite,” he acknowledged; ‘“‘but I’ve made it my busi- 
ness to remember them. Well, well, perhaps it’ll pop out 
one of these days. I must run.” 


XK 


I WAS dressing for dinner that night when Kenedy 
brought in my English mail. There was a letter from 
Marian, devoted entirely to friendship and praises of Phil- 
ida; and another from James Ribault, concerned with 
what he had been able to find out about Boas. He wrote: 


“There’s no doubt in my mind Boas isn’t Boas. A Le- 
land Boas went exploring in the Northern Provinces by 
himself in ’13. There are records of him having been seen 
in various parts of Central Africa in ’15, ’16 and 17. Then 
no one heard anything more about him until he turned up 
in Nairobi after the Armistice. No doubt this Leland Boas 
is the man who turned up in Nairobi, but whether he is the 
man who started from the Northern Provinces is open to 
doubt. I have the assurance of someone I can trust who 
claims to have found a wooden cross over a grave in the 
jungle north of Tanganyika. The cross bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘L. Boas; died October 10, 1918.’ Beside the grave 
was a picked skeleton, apparently of the white man who’d 
carved the cross. My informant met Boas some months 
later on the East Coast, and being struck by the peculi- 
arity of the name told him of the grave in the jungle. Boas 
assured him there must be some mistake and challenged 
him to prove his words. There was a bet, and a year later 
my informant revisited the ground where he had found the 
grave. But cross, grave and skeleton had disappeared. 

“Tf this is true, as I believe, our friend Boas may have 
taken pains to remove evidence which cast a doubt on his 
identity. Why? I don’t know and can’t find out. P’raps 
he has a dirty war record or is wanted in his old name. The 
story is interesting, but not helpful, and I’ve wasted a lot 
of time getting it. Anyway, we won’t fight this business 
by chucking mud about. You may be driven to use weap- 
ons of retaliation if they play dirty tricks; but so far as the 
job is concerned, we'll stick to sound argument and solid 
cash and an obstinate determination. : 

“This government business may complicate our ar- 
rangements and it might be wise to try to hold off any de- 
cision till we see how the elections go. I am trying to ar- 
range for a few loud speakers in the House to keep our 
cause before the public. If the Conservatives get a ma- 
jority it’ll be anybody’s battle, with a shade of favor on 
the other side because of the gaming act. Try to keep 
things in the melting pot and don’t get angry if they go 
against you.” 


I had just finished reading the letter when Kenedy came 
in with a visiting card from Hugh Chalice, my young 
friend of the anteroom at Government House. 

“Fetch him up,” I said. 

Hugh Chalice was in evening dress and wore a row of 
miniature medals on the lapel of his coat. 

‘Sorry to bother you while you’re dressing, Mr. Praed,” 
said he, “but I brought along an official invitation for 
tonight’s show.”’ 

I thanked him and pointed to the drinks and a box of 
cigars. 

“Thanks, I’ll just have a cigar. 
this from Miss Prothero.” 

He gave me an envelope and turned away to light his 
cigar as I broke the seal and read the note: 


I also brought 


“That welcome of flowers was lovely. I was pleased all 
through. I knew you would be there. I wanted you to 
come forward beyond everything, and you did. 

o have kept six and eleven for you. We are old- 
fashioned and have programs here. Eleven is supper, so 
we could talk instead. 

“Father is full of you almost to the extent of eruption. 
He regards you as his natural enemy. Don’t be distressed, 
because he loves his enemies. PHILIDA.”’ 


I tucked the letter away and turned to Chalice, who was 
smoking by the window. 

“It was good of you to bring this along,” I said. 

“Yes,” he nodded; ‘‘you’ve no idea how good.” He 
made a wry face which broadened into a smile. “Of 
course I was delighted. Miss Prothero is a trump, ain’t 
she?” 

The sentiment was expressed with too much sincerity. to 
need indorsement. Chalice dropped into a chair and looked 
at his cigar appreciatively. 
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“You know a good smoke, Praed,’’ he said. ‘‘ These are 
the best I’ve tasted in years. Our climate is punishing to 
cigars—turns ’em to dust and bitterness. You brought 
these with you, I suppose.”’ I assented. 

“Tt’s a favorite brand of mine.’ 

“No wonder. Marvelous thing, a good cigar—makes a 
man feel right with the world.” 

He puffed away in silence while I fixed a white tie before 
a mirror. I could see the reflection of him looking at me as 
though he had more to say. 

“Well, what is it?’ I asked. 

“Nothing much. I am wondering if I ought to tell you. 
Don’t see why not though.” 

I supplied an encouraging silence. 

“There was no end of a hick-boo up at the House yester- 
day after you left. Feathers flying in all directions.”’ 

I turned and wagged a finger at him. 

“T’m not asking you to disclose any secrets,” said I. 

“°Tisn’t any particular secret. But you know that fel- 
low Leland Boas? Well, he turned up just after you’d 
gone. As a rule he goes down rather well, but yesterday 
the old man flew at him in all directions like a split fly- 
wheel. It was a devil of a hick-boo! You could have heard 
it a mile off. ‘Too much clever business!’ he kept shouting. 
“Too much this and too much that, and damned if I don’t 
turn my back on the whole lot of you! You seem to forget 
this is as much England as the shop at Woolwich!’ And 
all the time that sleek swine was trying to pacify him. I 
don’t know your opinion, Praed, but I can’t stand for that 
fellow Boas, and I can’t get it out of my head that he’s 
trying to involve the old man in something sticky.” 

I thought a moment before replying. 

“Look here, Chalice, it’s natural you should want to 
blow off steam, and I dare say your job induces a pretty 
good deal of it.” 

“T’ll tell the world it does!” 

“Exactly,” I said; ‘but I should screw down the valves. 
It’s friendly of you to make a confidant of me, but it isn’t 
sound politics. I’d hate you to get into trouble on my 
account.” 

He laughed ruefully. 

“T suppose I’m an ass,” he acknowledged; ‘‘but when 
I like a chap I’m disposed to talk too much. Thanks for 
the tip. P’raps you won’t take it amiss if I offer one to 
you. There are folks here who’ve got their knife into you. 
So keep your eyes peeled.” 

“They are peeled,’ I laughed; 
same.” 

He rose and stood on one leg and then on the other. 

“I'd better be off. I suppose there isn’t an answer to 
that letter of Miss Prothero’s. I think she expected one.” 

I sat down and scribbled a note which might perhaps 
have been of interest to Philida but certainly to no one else. 

“You're a good chap, Chalice,’’ I said as I gave it to 
him. “I should go out by that door, down the service 
staircase and through the American Bar. This way you 
have to pass through the hall, where there may be people 
hanging about.” 

“Right! I will.”” He stood for a moment and laughed. 
“The way you went through that crowd on the quay this 
morning—oh, it was jam! Did you see Boas’ face?” 

I nodded. 

“Ah! There was a Hun once who drove his bayonet 
through my groin. He looked just like that. This 
door, eh? Goo’-by.” 


“but thanks all the 
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HE cream of Ponta Rico society was at Government 
House that night. The governor, with Philida on one 

side and Craven on the other, stood to the right of the 
ballroom door. As each guest was announced Craven 
murmured something in the governor’s ear—little prompt- 
ings to be used as conversational aids. There were many 
foreign-looking gentlemen present with splendid rolling 
names, and also a number of passengers from the Mariana. 

The Mariana was due to sail at six A.M. for Flores and 
other places of interest in the archipelago. She would re- 
turn to Ponta Rico in four days’ time. It was the business 
of the ship to combine an ordinary passenger service with 
health cruises. 

In the circumstances it was not difficult to tell who was 
of the island and who was not. Craven had his work cut out 
to identify in that crowd of strangers those about whom 
something ought to be known. 

To the left of the doorway stood Mrs. Nunez-Hunter. 
She wore a gown of gold tissue with a green froth of chiffon 


_ about her throat. The white face, with its dabs of cherry 


red and its crown of purple hair, was nodding greetings to 
all and sundry. She seemed to have appointed herself 
senior hostess and was vigorously welcoming each fresh 
arrival. I judged from the frown on the governor’s brow 
that the arrangement was neither of his making nor to his 
liking. Some of the guests were secured by her before he 
had a chance of greeting them. There was a considerable 
throng at the doorway, and from my place amongst them 
I had leisure to observe these things and to mark the ex- 
pression of disapproval on the faces of some of the ladies. 
Presently my name was boomed out by the butler and 
I found myself shaking hands with His Excellency. I could 
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Augu: 


not swear to it, but I had an impression that {) 
amusement in his eyes as they met mine. Hoy 
said nothing and I passed on to greet and be g: 
Philida. It was obviously no moment to stop anc 
already others were gathering behind me. I coni 
self to ‘Six and eleven.” 
She nodded and I was moving away when ar | 
the voice of Mrs. Nunez-Hunter. \ 
“Surely it is Mr. Praed! How very rude no 
and pay your respects to me!” “e 
I made a half circle of the little knot of guests |; 
to her side. . Hh 
“Forgive me,” I said; ‘‘but my first duty w) 
hostess.” . 
A shadowy frown playing on the white mask 0 |; 
was quickly transformed into a smile. 
“Eixcuses,”’ she said, ‘‘are the defense of pers) 
out courage, Mr. Praed. Oh, yes! Did you fi) 
alarming at Hardelot that you are afraid to sa)) 
you do?” : | 
“T hardly expected you would remember me,” | 
“IT remember everyone. So you have aadai | 
home in Ponta Rico.” 
“Thanks to the letters of introduction that \ 
my arrival,” said I. - 
As one brushes away a fly, she turned to dis’ 
lady who was trying to speak to her. 
“Oh, yes; yes, yes. How do you do—yes.” © 
Then to me again: 
“To show that I at least have nothing but thef | 
feelings, you shall have two dances, Mr. Praed 
down Number Six and Number Eleven.” | 
I shook my head. . 
“Ts that friendly,” I asked, “‘since you know » 
already gone?”’ 
“How would I know, Mr. Praed?”’ 
“‘T thought you might have overheard.” 
“No. You shall have Number Seven. There a 
I wish to talk to you about.” 
I marked my program, looked up and foun 1 
confronted by the lovely smiling face of Naney | 
of Marian’s eligible trio at Hardelot- 
“Nancy!” I exclaimed. ‘This is marvelous!” 
“Not marvelous, but simple,’’ she returned | 
smile that showed her perfect teeth; ‘‘and ea 
to look at me as if I’d been shot up through a star i 
a pantomime fairy.” 
“But what are you doing at Ponta Rico?” 
“Taking a look at it. Set your mind at rest | 
afraid I’m playing page to your Wenceslaus and j 
two paces to the rear.” 
Her outspoken insolence was delightful. 
“T’ve no such illusions, Nancy, but it’s very n'| 
you again.” . 
“The idea is on Philida. She spoke of the beaut |: 
island, so I figured I’d take a look-see. All kno} 
venerable; the same applies to travel. I’ve a rou | 
on the Mariana, and as I have to be aboard rou |! 
dawn, it ’ud bea pity to let that jazz tune run toyi{i 
As we made our way through the crowd to the 
floor Philida threw a smile at me as who should sa) 
isn’t it?” Avs 
“Are your people here?” I asked. 
" 
: 


“T’ve got no people ’cept father, who’s in St. Lis 
if it’s a chaperon you mean, there’s a whole shi} 
pany, and I’ve gone by the twenty-one mark intc 
discretion. Say, how are you getting on with 1! 
Philida?”’ 

“Hush!” I said. “It hasn’t reached the publi 

“I believe in saying things through the loud & 
Philida and I are great friends and I’d do my bi) 
her a turn. I told her you kissed me in that fliv! 
you mind that?” - 

‘‘T’ve always been very pleased about it.” | 

“She seemed pleased too. Anyway, she said, ‘V# 
are woods for?’ Hullo, and here’s another!” 

She turned to greet Leland Boas, who was full ¢¥ 
compliments and requests for dances. She prom'¢ 
the next and we moved off again to the music. 

“You and he in some deal together?” she aske 

“On the contrary, we’re in opposite camps.” ; 

“T’d haveit that way,” shesaid. ‘‘He puts mei! 
a cat in silk socks. . . . These military bands 2 
the patriotic spirit, but they put the snuffer on Ter} 
Let’s have a look round for an ice or something.” | 

We found an ice and took it to the veranda to # 

“This place is drowsy and fierce at the sami 
said Nancy. “Any sort of thing might happen he, 
a flight of angels to a real out-West shoot-up. |" 
instability in the air. I wouldn’t mind putting 1) 
here and making a study of the atmosphere.” — 

The music, which had stopped, started again. ic 

“That means I must find my other half, doesn ty 
an a pecs way of spending an evening, | 


small pieces with a number to each.” ) 
Before she went in she took a sniff of the nigh 5 
and nodded, at the stars. A splendid, healthy, al 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Jurselves and Our Eagle 


‘fyald eagle is the American national bird; yet we 
e him as though he were the hated emblem of 
oy, enemy country. He is the grandest of all our 
ve creatures; yet he gets less consideration from us 
+) commonplace English sparrow. What is the 
» n most parts of the United States the bald eagle 
-grare as to be almost unknown. This is all wrong. 
ino good reason for it. Except in isolated in- 
g,ae bald or white-headed eagle, the true American 
4isno harm worth mentioning. He subsists mainly 
;, nd most of these fish are unfit for human con- 
ic. Only rarely and only in the wilder, less set- 
‘gicts does he take an occasional lamb or kid. The 
il ducks—most of them wounded birds—that he 
ras nothing compared with the service which he 
53 a stimulus to American patriotism. 
4) the World War we got out posters, some of them 
jiones, in which superb American eagles, screaming 
ale ery, were the central figures. They represented 
inds embattled America, and with their magnifi- 
tngth, their wonderful swiftness and their regal 
gthey seemed an ideal personification of our coun- 
fny man had spat upon one of those poster eagles 
‘4a American would have knocked him down. 
| everyday life what do we do when we see a real 
e: eagle? Ten chances to one we shoot him and 
ataxidermist to stuff him asatrophy. This, as just 
sjarked, is all wrong. It is lamentable and stupid. 
hregion where I live eagles are still abundant. Last 
, ccording to our custom, Charles Livingston Bull 
ride some trips together through the region about 
son, South Carolina. Wherever we went we saw 
_ We could count on our daily eagle or eagles with as 
infidence as in Massachusetts or Ohio you can 
« your chickadee. 
wt I could make every lover of the outdoors realize 
n2h the eagles added to the interest of these trips 
¢ much the presence of eagles always adds to the 
|! the outdoors, the rest would be easy. We should 
xke an end to the wanton killing of eagles. But in 
(ses it is hard to instill into people who don’t know 
2 the idea that one living eagle is better than ten 
dyes and that when they kill one of these royal 
tey destroy something which enhances immeasur- 
: wildness of the woods and of the waters, that 
2 which all outdoors people love. 
[ps it may 
20 hard to 
‘e thought 
sood Amer- 
2 owe the 
jan eagle 
Ing because 
cr national 
11 because, 
1 of our ill 
mnt of him, 
J helped to 
ie national 
f America 
jis. 
your mind 
pon those 
| character- 
f the bald 
thich have 
im in song 
tory the 
van bird; 
’n think of 
du owe him 
itributor to 
tional mo- 
America. 
‘will all do 
nd govern 
es accord- 
the bald 
may come 
> many re- 
which now 
or never 
m, and to 
‘ildren and 
ldren’s chil- 
he Bird of 
m will be 
ing more 
name. 
. R. Sass, 


The Dance of Gray Raccoon 


URLED in his black-ringed tail drowsed he, 
Gray Raccoon of the hollow tree; 
But the North Wind called and he woke too soon; 
Out from his hole came Gray Raccoon. 


Sharp-faced, keen-eared, shrewdly wise, 

Mischief bright in his dark brown eyes, 

Over the frost-ridged path he crept 

To the bowldered cave where the Black Bear slept. 


Warm in his fur and his donjon keep, 
Moween the Black Bear slept his sleep. 
Led by the light of the wintry moon, 
Into the den came Gray Raccoon. 


There he came and there he saw; 

Quick of eye and deft of paw, 

He stole the Black Bear’s magic flask, 

His medicine lance and his medicine mask! 


Warned by the cry of the Great Horned Owl, 
Moween awoke with a wrathful growl; 
Down he came like the mad typhoon, 

Hard on the trail of Gray Raccoon. 


Gray Raccoon shook the magic flask, 

He covered his face with the medicine mask, 
He drove to the sky the wizard lance, 

He danced the North Wind’s medicine dance. 


The North Wind stormed with a trumpet blare, 
Full in the way of the raging Bear; 

Heaping the snow like a lake-shore dune, 
Saving the hide of Gray Raccoon. 


Gray Raccoon is a hardened case 

With the Black Bear’s mask on his elfin face ; 
And his dark brown eyes have an impish gleam 
As he washes his food in the purling stream. 


And you'll know that he wakes from his winter sleep 
When the North Wind comes with a rollicking sweep 
And the snow wraiths whirl to the eldritch tune 

Of the medicine dance of Gray Raccoon. 


—Arthur Guiterman. 
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The Cotton Thread Fishing Club 


In days gone by our mothers sewed 
With Clark’s thread, fine but strong; 
Though since Jim Jordan fished the Point, 
This use has been forgone. 


HIS is one of the ballads of the Cotton Thread Fish- 

ing Club of America, and it tells the use to which 
mother’s spool, with which she sews, has been put by 
fishermen who believe in giving a square deal to fish, or, as 
Jimmy Jordan, the father of cotton-thread fishing, once 
remarked to the writer, “There is no fun after the fish is 
in the boat.” 

The Cotton Thread Fishing Club of America was organ- 
ized thirteen years ago to give a square deal to fish, and 
since then the gospel of cotton thread has been carried 
through the United States by these disciples of Jimmy 
Jordan, who began to fish with the line that mother uses 
to sew the rip in Willie’s pants, the club starting with 
fourteen members, and now having thousands of adherents 
wherever fishermen congregate, who use the standard line 
on game fish on which it can be used. 

Before one scoffs at the cotton-thread line, let us take a 
look and see what has been accomplished in the taking of 
game fish by this means. The club began to fish with 
cotton thread in 1913 at the Raunt, Jamaica Bay, a body of 
water that was excellent fishing grounds before pollution 
got in its disastrous work. Jamaica Bay is the angling 
Mecca for the man who fishes from a rowboat, and thou- 
sands of New Yorkers and Brooklynites make it their 
headquarters from spring until fall, for there come into the 
bay during the season weakfish— called squeteague in New 
England waters and sea trout in Southern waters—in large 
numbers, and there are also to be taken, in season, striped 
bass, lafayette, eel, fluke, flounder, herring, mackerel, sea 
bass, blackfish, porgy and other fish. 

In 1913 no weakfish of any considerable size were taken 
because it was a period of experimenting, but in 1914 all 
the members of the club eagerly contested for prizes, and 
the records showed trolling for striped bass on Number 24 
cotton thread. 

Lou Sprung, on rod and wheel, captured a striped bass 
weighing five pounds, seven ounces. 

Still-fishing on Number 24 cotton thread, James Jordan 
landed a weakfish of five pounds, fifteen ounces. During 
the year members of the club on Number 24 cotton thread 
caught 764 weakfish and other fish to a total of 1960. These 
1960 fish, were made up of 764 weakfish, taken on Num- 
ber 24 cotton 
thread, game fish, 
and so-called non- 
game fish. Of 
these game fish 
and non-game 
fish, more here- 
after. 

As a stunt the 
experiment of 
Number 24 cotton 
thread made men 
so expert with the 
use of the rod and 
thread line that a 
number of men in 
the club decided 
to use a much finer 
cotton thread, 
known as Number 
100, and using this 
line, 54 weakfish 
were taken, the 
heaviest of which 
weighed three 
pounds, two 
ounces, taken by 
H.S. Tibbs. 

Now let us take 
a look at the club 
records to show 
the progress made 
by anglers using 
cotton thread for 
a line. They fol- 
low—1915: 

Trolling Num- 
ber 24 cotton 
thread, striped 
bass, six pounds, 
fifteen ounces— 
Lou Sprung. 

(Continued on 

Page 52) 
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But it Genally Always Happens That When He is Here Little Annibell Comes, Too, 
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. IN Hosspira., June 18. 
ELL, it is some time since I done any 
WV literatury writeing, but a guy does not 
feel like writeing down the story of their 
life, so far, when he is laying on a hosspital bed 
with a frackured collar bone; at lease the Dr. says it is 
only a collar bone, but the way I feel it is every bone in 
my poor body is frackured. Mr. Tom Robbins says that 
only I had the good jugment to land on my dome when the 
mare flang me over her head, and so broke the force of the 
blow with the part of me is toughest, I would now be lay- 
ing in some good cemitry with a lilly in my hand instead 
of in bed, and I bet there are not many boys tough enough 
to take what I took and live to tell the tail. 

It was up to Thorncliffe Track it happened just a few 
days after I had covered myself with fame by pilateing Red 
Albert home a winner at the Woodbine when everybody 
but me thought he didn’t have no chance. I was standeing 
on the track 1 morning close to the paddock lane takeing a 
little rest after working 3 of our beetles, and I heard Mr. 
Robbins in convesation with Mr. Jerry Gormaly. 

“What’s the matter with that little black mare of yours, 
Jerry?” Mr. R. says. “Don’t you never work her no 
more?” 

“Oh, her,” Mr. Gormaly repplies; “I have about de- 
cided to pressent her to some zoo where she can live in the 
Same cage with a nice quiet man-eating tiger.” 

“Why, how is that?” the boss says. “I thought she was 
a gentle little thing which anybody could handle.” 

“Sure she’s gentle,” Mr. Gormaly ansers. “Just so 
long as you leave her in the stall she is like a lamb; but 
oncet you take her on a track she seems to think she is 
acting in a Tom Mix movie flim, and she’s throwed so 
many of the bugs that none of them want any part of her 
no more.” 

“That’s because she ain’t never been handled right,” I 
interrupts. ‘These here cheap punks don’t know how to 
set a sofa even, let alone a horse. I bet if some high-class 
rider like I or Redgie Fisher or Pete Walls was to give her 
a work, you would be supprised hew good she would go.” 

Mr. Gormaly looks at me kind of astonish. 

“And who might you be, sticking your fork into some- 
body else’s bale of hay?” he asts. 

“Why,” my boss says, “surely, J erry, you must of heard 
of Willie Painter, 1 of the world’s comeing great jockeys if 
he ever gets over the case of ingrowing moddesty which is 
his only weakness at pressent.”’ 
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“Oh, so this is Willie,” Mr. Gormaly says. “Well, I cer- 
tainly have heard a lot about you, Willie. You are the boy 
which learned Earl Sande all the fine points of the game, 
ain’t you?”’ 

“No, sir,” I repplies, very polite, like always, “I haven’t 
never met Sande personable as yet, although him or any 
other boy is welcome to all the help or coaching I can give 
them any time.” 

“Good for you, my boy,” he ansers. “Don’t you never 
let yourself get too proud to help the deserving in time of 
need, And do you think you would like to give this mare 
of mine a little whirl, Willie?” 

“J don’t mind doing a flavor for any freind of Mr. Rob- 
bins,” I repplies. ‘If you would like me to take a little of 
the vishusness out of your mare, why I am agreeable.”’ 

So Mr. Gormaly sends a swipe over to his barn and 
pretty soon he come back leading this black mare all 
saddled and bridled. 

“T see that they have saddled her already,” Mr. Gor- 
maly says. “I don’t suppose a boy like you will condescend 
to set in any saddle but your own.” 

“Saddles don’t mean notheing to me,” I ansers. ‘All 
this talk about not being able to ride in a strange saddle is 
just plain apple sauce. If a man isa real rider, he can ride 
without notheing but a blanket.” 

“Well, if you’re satisfried I’m sure I am,” Mr. Gormaly 
says, giveing mea leg up; “but be sure and take good care 
of yourself, Willie, and keep out in the middle of the track 
where the falling is more softer.” 

So I starts to jog the mare around the track slow and 
she recognized at once she had met her master and acted 
like a perfeck lady. After we had jogged to the 3-furlong 
pole I started galloping her and she still handled swell caBOy 
after we made the turn into the stretch I took her over to 
the rail and shook her up; and just when I was expecking 
her to break into a run she seemed to kind of prop her 2 
front feet together someway. Well, of course, nobody can’t 
do theirself justice in a strange saddle ; and besides I 
hadn’t been feeling none too good all morning and wouldn’t 
of ever of thought of rideing no strange horse in that condi- 
tion only for not wanting to disappoint a freind of the 
bosses. Anyways, the next thing I knew I was flying 
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and I Can Tell That She is Sick in Tired of Him 


through the air faster than any a 
ever was built, and the next 
after that somebody was holding n 
off of a pillow and saying to 
drink this.” ‘ 
Well, I am too stiff and sore to do any 
day and the nurse has just told me I mu: 
take a rest. But I just want to say that e 
my folks are all Baptists, the nurses and 
Malachi’s Hosspital couldn’t of used me noe 
not even if my father had of been an Arkbis 


In HossPitTA 

I just seen a copy of a evening paper and 
about me on the sporting page, and as soon’ 
again and get my strength I will go down to that 
and make whoever wrote it retrack his words; | 
he is as big asa house. This piece about mes 
from St. Malachi’s Hosspital are to the eff 
Painter, apprentice rider for the Robbins Stab 
quietly after his recent accident. It is said | 
mattress easier rideing than Jerry Gormaly’s | 

What kind of a thing is that to print abo 
Just mearly happened to slip off a mare who 
as a bad actor and every jockey at the tra 
even try and ride? But all them writers is 
give them 3 or 4 lead pencils and a free badgi 
and they go swelling theirself all over the plac 
they know more about horses than us men w. 
raceing our life work from infantsy almost. 

Like 1 of them come noseing around our b 
asting questions and acting like he owned the 


“And who in the aitch are you and what in the :¢ 


you want?” I says to him. a 
“Oh,” he says in 1 of them high buttermilk 


am a friction writer and I am lookeing for atmosfe! 


raceing story I am writeing for a magazine.” _ 


“Well, if it’s atmosfear you want,” I says, “Ji/ 


come in here.” ~ 
So I shoves him into Number 4 Stall and shut t 


behind him, and by the time I let him out again | 


looked like he had got all the atmosfear he wan 
no wonder, because in that stall there were no less 
billy goats. I just wisht I could catch the v1 tel 
printed that dirty piece about me the same wa: 
keep him locked up with the goats till he str: 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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To add to quality is one thing. To 
effect lower prices is another. But to 
do both, in cars already unmatched in 
performance, appearance and value, 
is an achievement without parallel. 


This is just what Oakland has accom- 
plished in its new cars. More than 
100 improvements have been added, 
including new Bodies by Fisher, Air 
Cleaner, Oil Filter, Four-Wheel 
Brake refinements and’The Harmonic 
Balancer—yet prices are *70 to*350 lower. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

This laying in a hosspital bed is not such a rotten job 
after all. At 1st. I was sort of lonesome, especially at 
nights, and sometimes I wished Mr. Robbins had not of 
insisted on renting me a private room all by myself but 
had let me go in a ward where I would have company. But 
now it is not so bad because there is a little nurse who is on 
duty nights in a ward down the hall, and every little wile 
she comes in to chat with me. She is a awful pretty little 
thing, and seems very motional and greatly inpressed 
with knowing a prominent character like me. 

I kid back and fourth with her all the time, but of course 
I will take good care and not let her think I am series, as I 
do not want to bust no more loveing hearts, so I will let her 
know that women are notheing or less in my life. Sheisa 
awtul pretty little girl and has a swell complection and hair 
that reminds me just the same as the chestnut filly Alf 
Mahoney grabbed off us in the claiming race at Bowie. 
Her name is Annibell. The nurse’s name, I mean, not the 
filly’s name. 

In HOSSPITAL, June 238. 

This little nurse Annibell is sure a funny 1, and would 
probly be a mystery to anybody which don’t understand 
women like I do. Sometimes she talks like she didn’t have 
a brain in her head, nor yet a place to put 1; and then 
sometimes she will say things that are real wise. 

Like the other night she says to me, ‘‘ Willie, don’t you 
never have no company in the evenings?” 

And I repplies, ‘‘No, because pop and mom come after- 
noons on account it takes quite a while to get back to Pine- 
ville, and all my freinds are out of town with the horses.”’ 

So Annibell thought for a minute or 2, then she says, 
“Well, a swell rider like you must have thousands of ad- 
mirers, and I bet there would be plenty of them calleing to 
see you only they think you are probly too sick for visi- 
ters.” So I showed her the piece on the sporting page 
where it says how I am getteing better, and she says, 
“There now, I bet when they see that, some of your ad- 
mirers will be along pretty soon.” 

Of course, I just sort of laughed the compliment off like 
I had not heard same, I am like that; but the very next 
evening who should come along but a man which intra- 
duced hisself as Mr. Walters, a raceing fan who had fol- 
lowed my career ever since I started rideing, and hopped 
he was not intruding on me but wanted to pay his respecks. 
He stayed over a hour, and we had a very pleasant vissit. 
He brung me some fruit and a magazine to read, and wile 
he was here Annibell happened to come in and greatly to 
everybody’s supprise her and this Mr. Walters knew each 
other—that is, he use to be 
a friend of Annibell’s 
father’s, but hadn’t saw 


a 
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notheing of them lately and didn’t even know she had 
started to get trained for a nurse. 

“The world is sure a small place,” I says to them, and 
they both agread with me and said I sure knew what I was 
talkeing about. 

After he was gone, Annibell come in to see me again and 
I starts to kid her about this fellow being a old sweatheart 
of hers. 

“Don’t talk to me about no sweathearts,” she says. ‘“‘A 
nurse has got plenty on her mind trying to please about 40 
matrons and asst. matrons and other bosses who don’t 
never say the same thing twice alike, without bothering 
her head about sweathearts.”’ 

“Didn’t you never have 1?’’ I presists. 

“Only oncet,” she repplies, ‘‘and believe me, Willie, 
that oncet was plenty.” 

“Does that mean you don’t never want another?”’ I 
asts, not that I cared, but just to make the little thing 
think I took a intrest in her. 

“Now you’re asting something, Willie,’ she ansers with 
a lovely smile, “and if I was to anser you it would be 
telleing.”’ 

And just then she heard the night souperintendint 
pussy-footing down the hall and had to do a sneak; but 
from the look she give me as she slid out the door it was 
easy seen that it would not be very hard for the right man 
to make her forget all about her good resolutions in regards 
to sweathearts. She is a awful pretty little thing; but of 
course that don’t mean notheing to me, as my career is 
everything to me and I will not let no girl interfear with 
my intention to become the world’s greatest rider, I am 
like that. 

IN HosspPITAL, June 25. 

This morning the Dr. ezamined me and says if I will 
promise to set quiet and not take no reckless chances for a 
couple of weeks or 2, he will let me go home tomorrow or 
the next day; but after thinkeing things over I come to the 
conclusion that it would not be fair for me to make mom 
go to the trouble of waiting on me hand and feet all that 
time so I says to him, No, I don’t think I better leave the 
hosspital yet because a man who his physic means as much 
to his career as mine does can’t afford to run no risks. So 
the Dr. just smiles and says, ‘‘ Well, Willie, you must find 
the seenry around here more attractive than what most 
patience does; but if you insist on staying with us a little 
longer, why we must try and bear up under the strain.” 
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Of course, I know he was only jokeing, beca| 
there hasn’t never been anybody in this hosspitey, 
lar as what Ihave got. Pretty near all day long) 
house sturgeons keep dropping in to hear me 
them with stories of my life and experience, and, 
they have left I can still hear them snickering an 
among each other in the corridor. 1 house 
that when I am through as a jock I should oug 
the stage, because it ain’t everybody can make f, 
theirself to death even when trying to be 

But even if I do have a good time end 
is nights I like best, because then is wh 
comes to see me, and it was partly on her 
to not go home right away yet. Not the 
stuck on her or anything of that kind, but 
seem to have a good influents on her and shee 
troubles to me and I give her lots of good a 
like that. So I think it is my duty to stick: 
as possible, because if I had not came i 
afraid she would of done something foo 

It seems that a while back she thoug 
with some guy named Fred and was all 
with him and get married, only her ol 
about it and throwed the guy out of the ] 
Annibell come here and get trained for a 
get this guy. , 

“How did he ever find out about it?” I 

“Oh,” she says, “that darned radio, of 

“Why,” I says, ‘‘did your sweatheart 
his love to the wide world?” 

“No,” she repplies, “but 1 night me and 
standing on our verandagh sort of talkeing thing 
we thought everybody had went to bed because i 
midnight and the house all dark. And of course ¢| 
be setting in the parlor trying to get Los / 
place on his 2-burner radio, and of course he 
everything we say and only Freddie was high: 
pion at school dad would of merdered him 

“What does this Freddie do for a liveing 

“Why, he hasn’t really settled on anyth 
Annibell says. ‘‘He’s only been out of col 
years or so and he’s kind of been lookeing aro’ 
thing is suited to his tallents.” 

“He’s sure takeing a good long look, isn’ 
“How did he think he was going to sport a. 
was he going to let you starve to death?” ’ 

(Continued on Page 50) 


| “Oh,” He Says in 1 of Them High © 
Buttermilk Voices, “I ama Fri 
tion Writer and I am Lookeing for Atmosfear 
a Raceing Story I am Writeing for a Magazine 
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: W. H. D. Koerner 


Ri are two of us—1, 2, 3, 4 Koerners—the other 
w are sketching on another wharf. You can tell 
yare in Gloucester, Massachusetts, by the sniff 
nes, but we like it; and every breath we draw we 
) ‘aw better. 

Be but a crowd; got the habit when I 
cl 

0 


b 


I earned two dollars a picture painting cows’ 
i green pastures where the cows were supposed 
niilk wagons; then, later, I had the nerve to teach 
yyiome town of Clinton, Iowa, in the public schools. 
e newspaper artist was my mad ambition; began 
g ffice boy in The Chicago Tribune, and ended the 
ur career of special assignments and hairbreadth 
| assistant art editor. Went to art school one 
go study art; saw a girl instead of the model, drew 
, opped studying art to study the girl, drew a pro- 
Se accepted and my “model” sweetheart became 
0:1” wife; and, like a wedding gift to us, I became 
oof a Middle Western magazine and worked with 
i¢ as Willis J. Abbot and Karl E. Harriman as 
dl 
Le came to New York! Also down, down, down 
mations of our success as artists. My wife quit 
vit doggedly on, drew on my imagination of what 
tye, aimed high, worked hard, starved—a little, 
ilot, went to art school and studied hard this time, 
Harships, hoped, feared; look over a bunch of my 
ies you'll see it all in them, for I’ve drawn my 


“il the scholarships were won, after the bank ac- 
| gone dry, we went to Wilmington, Delaware. 
a1 Pyle’s school was closed, but he lectured and 
icisms, and his pupils, such men as Dunn, Wyeth, 
sSchoonover, were ever ready to help an earnest 
tito these I owe much gratitude. I was doing ad- 
ito pay expenses when THE SATURDAY EVENING 
2 first met; we’ve been friends—staunch friends— 
dday, here we are living at Interlaken, New 
1, 2, 3,4 Koerners, still hoping and working and 
sor the top rung of the ladder—drawing, drawing, 
f sometimes I call it painting, sometimes sketch- 
»times just enjoying myself. 


C. E. Scoggins 


i seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
1er writers are born or made. I quote: “Repub- 
icana, Estado de Sinaloa. . . Enel puerto de 
1... comparecié el Ciudadano Jefferson Davis 
. . . ypresenté un nifio vivo.” This, from the 
ocument, should forestall any controversy in my 
lvas born. But it took me thirty years to find out 


ither was a Methodist preacher, which, I am told, 
}something or other. When I was six months old 
fla high bench in a cobbled patio, alighting head 
ging on some seventeen hours’ argument between 
er and the authorities-as to whether I was ready 
‘ disposition. My mother won. This, I am told, 
ore light on the subject. 


} 
| W. H. D. Koerner and Ruth Ann Koerner 
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My father died on my sixth birthday, leaving the usual 
estate of Methodist preachers; whereupon my mother, 
with no business training whatever, with nothing in fact 
but her needle and her valiant heart, turned to and earned 
a living for three young children and herself —herself last— 
until we were able to do for ourselves. When you next start 
counting the able citizens who are preachers’ sons, please 
remember that they got at least half their stuff from preach- 
ers’ wives. 

I went to school in Henrietta, Ballinger, Denton and 
Austin, Texas. I sold candy on the street; worked in a 
drug store, in an ice factory, on an ice wagon and as col- 
lector for the ice company; put in my spare time, my last 
two years in high school, as cub 
for a sign painter; this last ac- 
complishment helped me halfway 
through the University of Texas. 
I meant to be an electrical en- 
gineer. But half an E. HE. degree 
doesn’t go far. SoI went back to 
Mexico and dragged a chain on 
railroad location, kept time for a 
construction camp, was foreman 
of another, where the nearest 
white man was six miles east and 
a mile and a half straight down; 
I was then twenty-one years old. 

Believe me, I leave much un- 
said. When railroad construction 
stopped—there were financial 
stringencies besides my own—I 
got a job on the construction of 
the Necaxa dam, the biggest in 
the world of its kind. I was on it 
when it broke, toward the end 
of a graveyard shift in May, 
1909; "ous I sold machinery 
for three years. 

In 1912, being tired of running 
around, I took a job as traveling 
salesman for a saw manufacturer 
in the States, covering Georgia, 
Florida and Cuba; I was being 
trained for the Latin trade ex- 
clusively, but they forgot about 
me and left me there seven years; 
the eighth, they suddenly re- 
membered and sent me on a 
year’s trip to look over the Latin 
territory. 

But in the meantime I had acquired a wife and a daugh- 
ter. . . . In MexicoI had a pal, and he came from Mun- 
cie, Indiana. He used to get letters from a girl there. I 
envied him. I married her. I liked the novel sensation of 
putting my feet under my own table. . . On a trip to 
Cuba I chanced to be on the train and boat with Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. I should put that in italics; but I won’t. 
It’s not her fault. She knew not what she did. She can’t 
help being human and kindly; she was born that way. 

Of course, writers have to be human, more human than 
other people. But it was a shock to me—an eye-opener. 
She talked as if I, even I, might write. I tried. I 
wrote Jerry Remembers Something. A magazine refused 


Roland Pertwee 
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‘erious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


C. E. Scoggins 


it; I dropped it in a drawer of my desk and forgot it. My 
daughter, then at the paper-tearing age, discovered it. 
Collecting the fragments, I read a paragraph and found 
myself grinning. Said I to myself, “Why, it’s actually 
funny!”’ So I rewrote it, and THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post bought it for as much as I could earn in two months 
selling saws. 

That was a fluke, of course. I tried again and again. 
Editors, I found, were human too. I’d found the 
thing I always yearned to do, without ever dreaming that 
Iactually could. SoI quit work and went to writing stories. 

I work harder than I ever did in my life; I mean, it takes 
all the faculties, all the energy I’ve got. But the reward is 
great. There’s money, of course; 
there has to be; my daughter is 
growing up. There are the inter- 
esting associations in the craft. 
There’s the freedom to live where 
I like, which happens to be Mun- 
cie, Indiana. My wife has life- 
long friends here. I have no 
lifelong friends anywhere—how 
could I have, with a life scattered 
all over the map?—but hers have 
come to be more or less mine. 

People say to me, “But, of 
course, you’ve got a lot to write 
about, living all over as you 
have!’’ I only wish I could write 
what I see right here in Muncie, 
Indiana, an American town. I 
see what people who’ ve had homes 
all their lives can’t see. And some 
day the way to write it will come 
to me. 


Roland Pertwee 


HERE is something to be said 

for the phrase ‘‘ who’s who” — 
it is so noncommittal. No one, 
however great his modesty, need 
mind writing a line or so under 
this heading. Probably “who” 
has a wider horizon than any 
other word of equal length, since 
every breathing organism in the 
world is a who of sorts and sim- 
ply cannot fight against it. To the 
exposition then: 

I left school barren of scholastic honors at the age of 
fifteen and entered the Westminster School of Art, where, 
in the belief of my masters and fellow students, I showed 
excellent promise of maintaining a reputation—for little 
achievement. Later to my intense surprise I won a scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy, and at the age of nineteen— 
I thought it meteoric at the time, but have since concluded 
it was an accident—I had a picture hung—at a very high 
altitude—on the walls of those much-discussed galleries. 

Thereafter I went to Paris, still in pursuance of the fugi- 
tive craft of painting, and acquired many strange opinions 
in the politics of art. And since from Paris to Chelsea 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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The Passing of the Popular-Priced Circuit 


June, last year, The Fatal Wedding, an 

old-time favorite melodrama, was being ex- 
hibited as a museum piece for the delectation of 
asophisticated metropolitan first-night audience, who, from 
the comfortable chairs of the theater, viewed the proceed- 
ings with a determined hilarity. But their laughter had a 
hollow ring. Somehow the thing didn’t quite come off. It 
just missed being convulsively 
diverting. Even the between- 
the-acts rendition of Just An- 
other Fatal Wedding, sung by 
a boy tenor to the accompani- 
ment of illustrated slides, 
failed to click. And the re- 
vival of the melodrama, which, 
when it was originally pro- 
duced, ran for months and 
months at the old Grand Opera 
House on the Bowery, lasted 
exactly eight performances. 

There were two distinct 
reasons for this failure. One 
was the attitude of the audi- 
ences, and the other the atti- 
tude of the performers. The 
audience came in a patroniz- 
ing frame of mind to laugh a 
shade contemptuously at the 
stuff that had passed for seri- 
ous entertainment a quarter 
of a century ago, and to think 
smugly of how far they had 
progressed artistically since 
that time. And the perform- 
ers, eager that their spectators 
should be aware that they, too, 
were in on the joke, played the 
piece in a burlesque spirit, thus 
completely missing the spirit 
of theplay. Of theentire com- 
pany, only one, a yellow- 
haired child actress, listed on 
the program as Little Georgi- 
anna, threw herself seriously 
into the business at hand, and 
played her part as Theodore 
Kremer, author of The Fatal 
Wedding and countless other melodramas of the theatrical 
age of innocence, meant it to be played, and as it undoubt- 
edly was played by its original protagonist, also a yellow- 
haired child actress, who was later to make rather a success 
in the movies under the name of Mary Pickford. 

Modern audiences, especially in big cities, are inclined 
to be Smart Aleck, and it is that tendency, together with 
certain obvious economic conditions, that has been largely 
contributory to the gradual passing of the good old insti- 
tution generically known as the ten-twenty-thirty. It has 
become rather a matter of course since the tremendous 
development of the motion-picture and vaudeville indus- 
tries to assume that many of the cherished theatrical insti- 
tutions of the past twenty-five to fifty years have fallen 
before their progressive march; and to a certain extent 
this is true, especially in regard to the movies. Most of the 
typical melodramas of the ten-twenty-thirty era were 
built around some effect—the human bridge across a 
cafion, the forest fire, storm at sea, the hero tied to the rail- 
road tracks, or some such thing. Early movies, especially 
the serials, which were extremely popular in the beginning, 
were built on the same principle, and with the resources at 
their command they could obtain much better effects than 
the dramas could, which naturally hurt the dramas. 


(): A CERTAIN night in the first week of 


On the Blood:and:-Thunder Circuit 


fee the movies did not deal the real death blow, accord- 
ing to the showmen who used to produce these quondam 
hair raisers. Harry Clay Blaney, for many years a popular 
actor-manager of thrillers, and now a play broker and pro- 
ducer, declares that what really put them out of business 
was the increasing cost of production. 

“Actors who used to consider themselves well paid,” 
Mr. Blaney told me, “‘if they drew fifty dollars a week— 
principals these were, and the secondary players got 
around thirty—began asking a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty. Stagehands’ wages jumped from twenty-five to 
seventy-five dollars a week, and unions began to demand 
the employment of three or four men where one originally 
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sufficed. Traveling expenses mounted, hotel bills jumped— 
everything went up except the price of admission.” 

Since they were established definitely in the minds of the 
public as popular-priced shows, it was impossible to raise 
the admission fee in 
proportion to the ex- 
penses. People 
wouldn’t pay more 
than fifty or seventy- 
five cents to see a 
show of this type, 
and since it was futile 
totry tomakea profit 
on such a basis the 
shows gradually be- 


til now they exist 
mainly as the mem- 
ories of another day, 
although the pages 
of The Billboard re- 
veal the fact that 
there are still a num- 
ber of traveling com- 
panies flourishing in 
rural communities. 
And even in metro- 
politan communities 
one stumbles upon 
one occasional sur- 
vival or revival of the 
ten - twenty - thirty 


idea, although the 
old prices are un- 
likely to prevail. 
Strictly speaking, 
the term ten-twenty- 
thirty is a catch 
phrase, a colloquial- 
ism used to describe 
several different va- 
rieties of low-priced 
entertainment, al- 
though actually 
some of them went 
above the thirty-cent 
limit. The credit for 
originating the term 
is given to Corse 
Payton, long and 
triumphantly known 
as the king of the 
ten-twenty-thirty. 
Under this gen- 
eral head the two 
most important di- 
visions were the rep 
shows and the blood- 
and-thunder shows. 
The latter, more dignifiedly known as the popular-priced 
road shows, were of that type of lusty, roaring, highly litho- 
graphic melodrama in which the villain pursued the heroine 
relentlessly through three acts, to fall dead at the final 
curtain, with the hero’s boot planted firmly on his prostrate 
form. These shows, each with its own star or stars, toured 
the country yearly, for a season of forty or forty-five weeks, 
playing week stands, and generally cleaning up a neat 
little profit, even with fifty cents the top price of admission. 
These same shows would sometimes play a protracted New 
York engagement, usually in one of the Lower East Side 
theaters that were the accepted homes of melodrama, be- 
fore setting out on tour. This blood-and-thunder circuit 
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gan to withdraw, un-— 


Cecil Spooner, a Star of the 10:20:30 Days 


had its own particular brand of plays, ; 
by such thrilling titles as The King of e 
Ring, From Sing Sing to Liberty, Pal 1 
Thieves, The Great Train Robbery, |\j 
as well as its own pet stars. The above-mentic \ 
Clay Blaney and his wife, Kitty Wolfe, Beula & 
Lottie Williams, Laura Biggers, Barry Gilmore, 
to conjure with when the melodrama was at its 

The rep shows—repertoire companies, to use :}j 
name—were quite a different matter from the \ 
thunder shows. This division of the ten-twe 
might best be described as the tomorrow-night-E | 
school of drama. These companies would tours) 
of the country, also playing week standsamma | 
much smaller communities, incidentally, than th 
priced shows did—only instead of giving one |} 
would give eight, a different one every night ) 
matinées. Sometimes they held forth eleganj| 
op’ry house, if the community boasted one, son} 
the town hall, and more frequently than not in: : 


) 
| 


From East Lynne to Quo Vadis 


§ pie were standard plays for the repertoi | 
nies—hundreds of them—and a troupe when i) 
at the beginning of a season would have a reper | 
included dozens of staple shows, so that it coul ; 
offerings according to the requirements of the| 
towns visited. Naturally there were certai 
tations to the plays. The number of ch 
stance, had to be approximately the same ; 
of people in the troupe. Sometimes they | 
amazingly flexible about this though. I di 
company that gave a performance of Quo 
cast of seven. If a newcomer joined up wi 
some town, he was handed a stack of parts 
learn, but the 
that he was < 
most of the 
troupes had ab 
repertoire. B. 
These companies 
in their repertoire 
varied assortment ( 
There would be a m: 
of melodramas, prot 
most popular of w. 
East Lynne. The ' 
phans was another 
and so were Her Gre: 
ening, Hazel Kirl 
Nights in a Barroor 
leen Mavourneen, T 
roon, and others of thé 
Then there were alw: 
classical or semi-¢ 
pieces like Quo Vadi 
Cesar, Pygmalion, 
and Pythias, Ingomar 
barian, Virginius, an 
These were referred t 
rep-show people as 
shirt shows. And th 
scores of book plays- 
tizations of popular r 
standard works that ! 
published in book f 
which an almost infix 
royalty was paid, if ar 
‘accepted royalty was 
lars a performance, — 
companies usually le: 
plays for a season of t 
forty weeks at one ] 
ance a week. Then 1 
case of try and get it. Authors who wail today al 
small proportion of profit accruing to them from th 
might find some small measure of comfort in glanel! 
ward and regarding the plight of their brothers © 
days. 
Nobody paid any royalty at all if he could poss 
away with not paying it, and play pirating was de 
into a he out a all by itself. There was a man wl 


{ 


a fortune out of preparing what were termed read 
sions of| these popular book plays—that is, he woul 
up hundreds of typed or mimeographed copies + 
them to the rep-show people for a few dollars a cop) 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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The New Nash Advanced Six 5-passenger Sedan 


Products, like men, are known by the 
sf company they keep. 


 . It is significant that the new Nash of 
é to-day, like the first Nash ever built, is 
Delco equipped. 

For nearly fifteen years Delco has been 
supplying starting, lighting and igni- 
say | tion units of extreme dependability 
— for the best built cars in the world. 


saith THE DAYTON ENGINEERING ‘LABORATORIES CO. 
rein 3 DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Delco 


STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION 


“Wherever It Must 
Be the Best” 
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would learn their parts from these and simply neglect to 
notify the author, or whoever held the rights, that they 
were including the piece in their repertoire. If those con- 
cerned discovered that fact and went to considerable 
trouble, they might get what was coming to them, but on 
the other hand they might not. The really shrewd ones 
collected the full amount of royalty in advance. That was 
the only way they could be sure of getting it. 

Here is a typical week’s bill of a repertoire company of 
twenty-five or thirty-five years ago, as recalled by a man 
of my acquaintance, a Broadway actor and stage manager, 
who began his career as a juvenile in the rep shows some- 
time in the middle nineties: 

Monpbay NicgHt— Reaping the Whirlwind, a spectacular 
opening piece with effects. 

TuEspDAY NicHT—Jack Sheppard, a favorite melodrama 
about the infamous English bandit. 

WEDNESDAY MATINBE—East Lynne, because it had a 
special appeal for the womenfolk. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT— The Smugglers, another thriller. 

THURSDAY NIGHT—Don Cesar de Bazan or maybe 
Cyrano de Bergerac in a pieced-together, pirated version 
of their own fashioning. Thursday night was usually a 
dress bill—that is, a costume play. 

FRIDAY NiGHT—The Hidden Hand, a real hair raiser. 

SATURDAY MATINBE—Lady Audley’s Secret, another 
appeal to the women. 

SATURDAY NIGHT—Fanchon the Cricket, always a 
good closing bill. 

The life of an actor in a rep show wasn’t exactly an 
easy one. Besides having to be familiar with a terrific 
number of parts, he usually had to know how to do some 
specialty between the acts, so that audiences wouldn’t 
get restive while the scenes were being shifted. It was 
not an uncommon experience to see the handsome hero 
fall wounded at the end of Act Two, only to come outa 
minute or two later and do a little hoofing or sing a tenor 
solo while the stage was being set for Act Three. 

And of course there was doubling in brass. Many of 
the rep shows used to give band concerts in front of the 
op’ry house every night before the performance, and 
members of the troupe had to contribute their share of 
the music. And in some cases, although not all, there 
were street parades in the afternoon. Altogether, it was 
what might be called an active existence. It was an old 
rep-show actor who originated the phrase, later to be 
the title and theme of a popular song, “‘Nothing to do 
until tomorrow.” 

Another version of the ten-twenty-thirty drama was 
the one-night-stand companies. These troupes would go 
out for a season with one show, playing anywhere from 
thirty to forty-five weeks if they were successful. As a 
rule they traveled in their own car, like the circus or the 
minstrel show. Usually there was one particular feature 
to distinguish the play. There were, for instance, the 
companies which played nothing but Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
season after season. With these Tom shows, as they were 
and still are known—there are several of them playing 
even now—the important feature was the bloodhounds. 
The first Tom show to be recorded was presented by a 
trouping actor-manager named George C. Howard, in 
1852, and, according to the record, was the Abie’s Irish 
Rose of its day. That is to say, it did not meet with any 
great success when it was first put on, but Howard nursed 
it along, and after a few months it began to catch on, and 
has been running more or less ever since. The original 
dramatization was made by one George L. Aiken from Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel. George Howard, in addition to presenting 
the piece, played St. Clair, his wife was the Topsy, his 
daughter Cordelia started Little Eva on her skyward jour- 
ney, and the first Uncle Tom known to history was con- 
tributed by G. E. Germon. 


George Thompson’s Three:in:One Show 


MONG other favorites of the one-night-stand companies 
were a piece called Uncle Josh Spruceby, the feature of 
which was the hero’s race with death in the form of a saw- 
mill, and The Light Eternal, which used to knock its audi- 
ences cold with the spectacular effect of an electric cross 
at the finish. Sometimes the star of the company was a 
character actor who specialized in dialect parts. There was 
a series of Swedish shows which used to be exceedingly 
popular in the Scandinavian settlements of the Middle 
West. Chief among them were Yon Yonson and Ole Ole- 
son, tremendous favorites with the rural spectators. Ben 
Hendricks, who is at the present time playing in Abie’s 
Irish Rose on tour, was popular in these réles some thirty 
years ago, and so was George Thompson, now playing a 
character part in a Broadway play. 

Mr. Thompson tells an amusing story of his trouping 
days. Having played Yon Yonson with much success in a 
little Minnesota town, he decided to play a return engage- 
ment. Just by way of diversion, he resorted to the simple 
expedient of giviig Yon Yonson again, calling it Ole Ole- 
son, and changing the name of its central character and 
rechristening the supporting characters as well. The stunt 
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worked so well that when, later in the season, Thompson 
found it necessary to play the same town one night in order 
to break a long jump, he gave them Yon Yonson a third 
time, merely changing the title and the name of the main 
character to Swan Swanson. 

The ruse was so successful that after the performance the 
proprietor of the op’ry house, who was also general store- 
keeper, the chairman of the town council, leader of the vol- 
unteer firemen’s band and congressman from the district, 
came to him and said: ‘‘Thompson, I didn’t believe it 
could happen. When you played Yon Yonson I thought it 
was good, and when you played Ole Oleson I thought that 
better. But I’m darned if this new one, Swan Swanson, 
isn’t the best of all. I missed the opening of Congress to 
see your performance, and I must say it was worth it.” 

There were, too, the tent shows—repertoire and one- 
night-stand companies who worked under canvas, follow- 
ing the warm weather, playing Southern territory during 
the winter months and going North in the spring. Also the 
boat shows, which plied up and down the Mississippi, 
the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, operating on the same 
principle. It would be a great surprise, I am sure, for those 
sophisticated city theatergoers who think only in terms of 
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Broadway, to know that there are still quite a number of 
rep, Tom, tent and boat shows successfully working their 
way through those portions of the United States referred 
to by some New Yorkers as the sticks. 

It is a curious thing that with all the ponderous and 
scholarly volumes that have been written on the history 
of the stage in America, and with all the gay and intimate 
reminiscences of theatrical celebrities, nobody has deemed 
it worth while to set down this chapter, to chronicle the 
activities of these nomadic mummers who were the tem- 
peramental if not the lineal descendants of the strolling 
players of the middle ages. Traditions there are, and legends 
by the score, to be picked up somewhat painstakingly 
out of the garrulities of old troupers, managers, company 
agents, and those occasional unaccountable men who may 
be found here and there in musty little offices or walking 
up and down Broadway in the smart attire of another 
generation—brown derby, cloth-top shoes, et al.—or sitting 
around the theatrical clubs telling one another how much 
better things were in the halcyon days when the century 
was new. But of authentic record there is none. 

While from an artistic point of view the ten-twenty- 
thirty school of drama may not be important, it certainly 
contributed a colorful and picturesque chapter to the his- 
tory of the American stage, and for that reason alone is 
entitled to a place in that history. In addition to its pic- 
turesqueness it furnished the early training for not a few 
of the more prominent dramatic and musical-comedy 
stars of the present time. Laurette Taylor and Richard 
Bennett, two of the most important players of the current 
dramatic stage, began their careers in its environs. Mar- 
garet Anglin started in a traveling stock company, and so 
did Rose Stahl, popular on Broadway a short time ago. 

At least one important dramatist, Owen Davis, whose 
play of American life, Ieebound, was awarded the Pulitzer 


cess, The Dove, is very much like the old-t} 
dressed up in beautiful clothes and scenery, w 


called In Wyoming. 
A number of the most successful of today’s 
notably Sam H. Harris and A. H. Woods, 
careers as impresarios in the exciting environs 
raisers. But more of that anon. 
Perhaps the chief claim to recognition of thi 
thirty lies in the fact that it was in its day the 
entertainment to the multitude. At the risk 
the dignity of the whole tribe I am constrai 
the ten-twenty-thirty occupied during its 
almost exactly the same position in regard to 
mate stage that the movies do today. Ten 
attend the theater today, but millions atten 
The same thing was true a quarter of a 
portionately. Thousands attended the 
hundreds of thousands attended the ten- 
Certainly the attitude of the publie tow 
of the blood-and-thunder shows bore a grea’ 
to the present-day attitude toward pi 
toward the stars of the stage. Thereis no 
in the legitimate theater that can stir a multit 
way that movie people can. No dramatic e\ 
my memory has required the assistance of 
in controlling the enthusiasm of the exci 
but let Mary Pickford or Doug Fairbanks 
York for the premiére of a picture, and th 
are endangered by the ardor of the mobs w 
greet them. Well, in a lesser degree the her 
twenty-thirty had the same kind of foll 
were personal idols, not merely revered 
performers. 


Idols of Their Audien 

AKE Corse Payton, for instance. 
“‘best worst actor in America” held | 
hollow of his hand. No Drew or Bai 
personally worshiped as he was—and 
matter—in his Brooklyn stronghold. Hise 
ance on the stage was the signal for rapturous ¢ 

storms of applause, and when he walked on 
he was followed by idolatrous crowds 
giggling matinée girls and moonstruck mati 
the recipient of hundreds of gifts and cot 
and he accepted them all with the matel 
an emperor secure in the adoration of his < 
And Harry Clay Blaney, who as Willi 
Detective, toured the country for years 
preme as the king of the popular-priced 1 
was equally idolized by his public, which 
mous one. Blaney, who is still a young 
said to have been the Doug Fairbanks of his: 
he arrived at a town for a week’s engage 
Boy Detective, or Across the Pacific, or anj 
numberless thrillers in which he saved the 
a fierce battle with the villain, he was met at 
by delegations from all the local organizatio 
unteer Firemen, the Newsboys’ League, and 
always accompanied by a brass band—and é: 
hotel or theater. His advent was as importan 
day or a minstrel parade. j 
It is a rather difficult thing to ascertain ju 
when the first ten-twenty-thirty shows origit 
institution, it seems, just grew out of the grow 
gling players who were barnstorming their w: 
country as early as the War of 1812. The 
organization, so far as I could gather, was n 
1882, when the Jacobs and Proctor Circuit 
Priced Theaters was formed, taking in territ 
New York, New England and Canada. The 
this combination was F. F. Proctor, who in later 
up his interest in this firm and joined B. F. 
Keith and Proctor Vaudeville Circuit. Mr. 
active, and the head of his own vaudeville in 
rate from but affiliated with the Keith Cire 
about the same time, two other circuits, the Bi; 
Harris, were formed, taking in territory farth 
West. Even with these organizations the metho 

cedure was informal, to say the least. Many 
panies would be got together on an almost int 
capital; a show rehearsed for a week or so, some P) 
advertising matter, which was of far greater 
then than it is now, purchased cheap from a P 
the tour was on. Booking was made from wees 
If they made enough money in one town to proceet 
next they proceeded; if not they walked home. _ 
Eventually, around 1900, the Jacobs and Proctor ‘ 

and the two other small ones were amalgamated 
superseded by the Stair and Havlin Circuit, 

operated\by two wealthy showmen. This circu 
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Ee tionad expert and I were walking along 
when a traffic policeman blew his whistle and 
street car came staggering, clanging and bang- 
il a corner. Some six or seven automobiles that 
een waiting for that signal shot ahead of it. 
ert said, “Now you take that type of car ——’ 
: details were technical and seemed to me unim- 
) Linterrupted: “It’s about the ugliest thing I ever 
} too. But more especially, I am impressed by its 
‘It seems to me that the car is a veritable achieve- 
nsightliness. It shows the work of genius.” 
vert grinned. 
robably don’t know it,’’ he said, ‘‘but that is a 
it of the street-car problem right now. The 
ings are ugly and they are getting a raw deal for 
‘imes I have to laugh when the proposal is seri- 
le to clear them off the streets. A lot of compa- 
sensed this trouble and some are putting on 
ed cars; even a new coat of paint helps.” 
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eet Cars Have Turned the Corner 


ULDN’T help that one,” I said, pointing. “A 
with smoked glasses can see that it is going to die 


re mistaken about that,” he replied. ‘It has had 
rouble in the past five years, almost continuous 
but it is recovering.” 

think it may live?’’ I queried. 

» isn’t anything to take its place.” 

about busses?” 

’ he said, ‘let us consider the bus in this little 
lew York. The total number of passengers in the 
r 1924 on all electric lines in New York City was, 
numbers, 2,673,000,000. Of these the surface 
ied somewhat more than 1,000,000,000. Now it 
ut two and one-half busses to equal one street car 
1g capacity for the peak load. Where would you 
e busses? The streets are somewhat crowded 
é 


Traffic in Liverpool at a Standstill During Labor Demonstration 


“But aren’t a lot of the street-car companies going 
broke?” I asked. 

“No,’”’ was the prompt reply. ‘They are doing better 
now. The American city can’t get along without them. 
They carry about 16,000,000,000 passengers a year. They 
constitute one of the most important businesses in this 
country.” 

Later I looked up the statistics on receiverships. Here 
they are: 


CoMPANIES GOING INTO THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


NUMBER OF MILES OF SINGLE OUTSTANDING 
YEAR COMPANIES TRACK INVOLVED STOCK 
LOLS OMT Tet Fe 29 2,017.16 $ 92,130,388 
191.9 <e3% 282. 48 3,781.12 221,259,354 
1920) popes sanrsetre 19 1,065.31 28,758,455 
192.Ly Cie ait has 19 986.42 32,909,525 
LODO ade Sahebac eg “ants 14 695.43 18,140,150 
1923.55: Recent er See 12 333.63 8,332,100 

COMPANIES EMERGING FROM RECEIVERSHIPS 

YEAR Raeenaale 8 aaack eevontED Sete 
1918 OS CE 23 524.22 $ 37,740,325 
1919 mer eat A 28 2,625.48 83,893,400 
1920) fsrus: areas abs 11 224.20 6,182,400 
1921 oy tibet oars 13 777.97 33,642,255 
IP LANAI Py een oy 25 719.53 22,171,500 
IOV A oe cs SSE, 31 1,793.88 126,664,543 


In the course of looking for these figures I found the 
U.S. Department of Commerce report on electric railways 
made in 1922, and it tells in two figures the details of a blow 
that put the street railways down for a count of nine—and 
in a good many cases the full ten and out. Here are the 
figures: 


1922 1917 
Number of operating companies. . 357 943 
Miles of single track operated. . ... 43,904.80 44,808.31 
Number of cars, alltypes....... 99,255 102,603 
Number of personsemployed .... . 300,523 294,826 
Salariesvand wagesisiuy .!s elles) - $445,680,185  $267,240,362 


The increase in wages was about 66.8 per cent. A very 
large part of these increases took place in 1918, and in 1919 
forty-eight companies went into receivership. In most 


instances the com- 
panies were or- 
dered by govern- 
mental agencies to 
pay higher wages. 
Unfortunately for 
the companies, the 
same agencies did 
not have author- 
ity to increase 
fares. Later,how- 
ever, fares were 
quite generally in- 
creased, thus in- 
augurating an era 
of recovery. To- 
day the average 
fare for the whole 
country is com- 
puted by the 
American Electric 
Railway Associa- 
tion to be 7.4 
cents. But in- 
creased fares are 
only a part of the 
story. Thirty-five 
states have now 
passed legislation 
placing the motor- 
vehicle common 
carrier under regu- 
lation. In those 
states irresponsi- 
ble operators are 
no longer per- 
mitted to establish 
bus service on 
routes adequately 
served by electric 
lines. 

This doesn’t 
mean that there is 
nolonger bus com- 
petition; neither 
does it mean that 
all bus operators 
are irresponsible. 
The statement 
means precisely what it says—irresponsible operators are 
no longer permitted, and so on. And that was a great help 
to the electric lines. But neither is this chapter the whole 
story. A great many street-railway companies have been 
wholly or partly relieved of the expense of maintaining 
pavement that they neither use nor destroy. Forty-six big 
companies have been relieved of their paving burdens; 
and two states, Connecticut and Massachusetts, have 
granted relief by legislative enactment. 


Staging a Comeback 


N THE first half of 1924 electric railways raised $50,- 

000,000 by sales of their securities and since then have 
been winning back their former place in the financial world. 
However, they are having to pay a higher rate of interest, 
and in some instances they are arranging to mail interest 
checks monthly in order to reassure the small investor. 
The Chicago Rapid Transit Company has issued $5,000,000 
of prior preferred stock to pay 7.8 per cent. Employes 
took $1,500,000 of this,issue. Customer and employe 
ownership is proceeding apace. 

These are the more important factors in a recovery that 
is nothing less than sensational when one contrasts it with 
the situation described by Secretary of Commerce William 
C. Redfield and Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson on May 
15, 1919. I quote a few lines from a letter they addressed 
to President Wilson on that date: 

“Already fifty or more urban systems are in the hands of 
receivers. The communities affected are among the most 
important—New York, Providence, Buffalo, New Or- 
leans, Denver, St. Louis, Birmingham, Montgomery, Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, Fort Wayne, Des Moines, St. Paul, 
Spokane, Chattanooga. Other large systems are on the 
verge of insolvency, for the industry as a whole is virtually 
bankrupt.” 

Today the street car is staging a comeback, but nearly 
every time street congestion is taken up for public discus- 
sion someone suggests that the things take up too much 
room; and frankly, I thought so myself. It is a very natu- 
ral thought if you don’t happen to use the surface cars, or 
use them very infrequently. Millions of people in metro- 
politan areas do not ride on surface cars five times a year; 
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they use the subways or elevated lines. In smaller com- 
munities there are other millions who use their automobiles. 

But in spite of both automobile and bus competition, it 
appears from official figures that street cars are being used 
more than ever. 

On this point I quote the testimony of Henry G. Bradlee, 
president of the Stone and Webster Corporation, given Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, before the Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission: 

“Tt would appear that something has been and is still 
stimulating the street-railway business; possibly the auto- 
mobiles themselves have helped in this direction. People 
may be acquiring to a greater extent than ever before the 
riding habit and may be more and more inclined to move 
about and spend less time in their own homes or with their 
own neighbors. The moving picture is probably also a 
factor in the situation; but whatever may be the cause, the 
fact seems pretty clear that the demand for transportation 
service is still growing apace. This fact, I think, is generally 
not understood; in fact, I am free to confess that we our- 
selves were surprised to see the extent of the increased de- 
mand for service.” 

The Federal Electric Railways Commission, in its report 
submitted to President Wilson in August of 1920, said: 

“Tt is estimated that on December 31, 1917, there were 
4,643,481 passenger automobiles, and that two-thirds of the 
development of that industry was subsequent to 1912; but 
the number of revenue passengers carried by the electric 
railways was approximately 1,800,000,000 more in 1917 
than in 1912. During the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
total number of revenue passengers carried by the trans- 
portation lines of New York City was 46 per cent more than 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909. On the basis of the 
estimated population served, the number of revenue rides 
per capita in New York City in 1909 was 304, and in 1919, 
370, an increase of nearly 22 per cent in the riding habit.” 

Evidently the street car will remain with us quite a 
while, also the automobile, not to mention the horse. And 
strange as it may seem, some people still walk. Therefore 
all this diverse and conflicting traffic has to find its way 
through the public streets. The quick solution for this 
whole problem becomes apparent to the layman after brief 
study; it is to widen thestreets. To accommodate present- 
day requirements they ought to be from 80 to 100 feet 
wide. Since the expense of such a solution is prohibitive, 
alternatives are sought, usually in the form of traffic regu- 
lations designed to obtain a maximum flow through such 
channels as we have. And this leads back to the previously 
mentioned surveys of sixteen American cities. 

In twelve of these, recommendations were made and 
adopted on the subject of restriction of parking privileges 
for private automobiles. No other single recommendation 
made such a high score, therefore one may safely draw the 
conclusion that a large majority of the experts and other 
persons who studied congestion decided that the parking 
of private automobiles contributed to it. 


To Speed Up Street Traffic 


are vehicles have been treated very tenderly by traffic 
regulators ever since they appeared. One of the first 
restrictions required them to draw in to the curb on the 
right-hand side, facing in the right direction. There is still 
a great deal of difficulty about this simple regulation, be- 
cause So many automobile accidents occur as the driver 
maneuvers his car out of its narrow berth. A far more suc- 
cessful regulation is that which permits the automobile to 
face the curb, but lack of width makes this impossible in 
most streets. 

The next regulation limited the parking time for auto- 
mobiles. This was hailed as nothing less than an inspira- 
tion, but today many experts regard it as lacking in value 
so far as street movement is concerned. Experience and 
careful observation have shown that one automobile drawn 
up to the curb in a crowded street offers precisely the same 
obstacle to flow of traffic as a solid line of them. If you 
doubt this, consider for a moment the similarity between 
a street and a bottle—no matter how large your bottle, 
its contents can be released only in proportion to the 
size of the neck. A street has precisely the same limita- 
tions; if traffic has to flow around one standing automo- 
bile it might just as well be confined all along the line. So 
there is now a tendency toward designating certain streets 
to be reserved exclusively for rapid movement. In some 
places this includes not only total prohibition of the park- 
ing privilege, but a ban upon all slow-moving vehicles. 

For many years—even before the automobile appeared— 
there was popular demand for a limit upon the speed of 
vehicles as a safeguard to life and limb. At present it is 
highly probable that this whole theory of regulation is go- 
ing into the discard and that certain streets will be set apart 
for speed, perhaps even over thirty miles an hour. The 
plan toward which evolution is now tending would be the 
designation of two principal streets as one-way streets, 
each carrying traffic in an opposite direction to the other. 

We may expect some day to hear a traffic cop bawl out, 
“Get off this street, you mud turtle! You’re making less 
than twenty-five an hour!” 
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At intervals this stream of traffic would be stopped to 
permit right-hand turns into side streets, and to allow 
pedestrians to cross. Certain streets running at right an- 
gles to these main thoroughfares would also be cleared for 
rapid transit. Naturally east-west and north-south traffic 
would interfere with each other at the points of intersec- 
tion, but there is no cure for that. Many other streets 
would be liberated for extensive use of the parking privi- 
lege. Experience and local conditions would determine 
which streets might be used for parking private automo- 
biles. : 

And where does the street car land in such an arrange- 
ment? The general opinion seems to be that it might as 
well proceed along the usual lines, though that is not a final 
opinion. The principal argument in favor of granting the 
street car a sort of immunity is that the sidewalks in con- 
gested areas are inadequate to carry their share of the 
traffic burden alone; in other words, the street car packs in 
more people and removes them with less use of space than 
the people would require if moving by their own foot power. 
Statistics on this point gathered with the aid of stop 
watches do not conflict. 

Many changes of street-car routes are made annually in 
large cities to accommodate new schemes of traffic regula- 
tion, and some of these are important. For instance, the 
Chicago lines have recently rerouted their cars in such a 
way that the management could announce cancellation of 
11,000 daily turns. Naturally that helps. About half the 
11,000 were right-hand turns and the other half left. All 
over the country the left-hand turn appears to be doomed. 


The Peak:Load Problem 


NOTHER struggle street-railway companies are mak- 
ing is to speed up the loading of cars in congested areas. 
Safety islands and platforms are the commonest means in 
use, but Kansas City has successfully demonstrated a sys- 
tem of collecting fares before the passengers board the cars. 
This system is now spreading rapidly. An odd fact about 
the loading problem is that it causes more trouble in this 
country than abroad. Here is an astonishing paragraph 
from the report of the American Electric Railway Commit- 
tee on Foreign Operation read before the last convention 
of that body at Atlantic City in October of 1924: 

“A general characteristic of travel in British cities, over 
which an American marvels, is the universal practice of 
permitting passengers to jump on and off moving cars, 
buses, and even underground trains. Englishwomen have 
certainly mastered the face-forward rule. Half the time 
tramways and buses seem hardly to stop at all, or at least 
the interchange of passengers is almost wholly made while 
the vehicle is in motion. London’s tunnel trains come in 
and leave the stations with several of the doors open. 
Many passengers hop off before the train stops and some 
even rush out, open the doors and jump on after the train 
has started. One would think that the companies would 
spend half their revenue in accident claims, but actually 
such expenditures are quite low.” 

The subject of speeding up the loading of cars and buses 
scored second place in the surveys of American city-traffic 
problems. Eight municipalities sought relief through such 
means. Hight cities also resorted to rerouting of traffic of 
all sorts; in some places this included banishing certain 
types of slow-moving traffic from certain streets. Three 
cities out of the sixteen mentioned gave street cars prior 
right of way over all other traffic. Three cities adopted one- 
way streets. However, scores of others are doing that with- 
out having made special surveys. Six cities recommended 
that car fares be collected on the street before the passen- 
gers enter the car. Seventeen recommendations may be 
classified as scattering, but I mention that figure because 
it indicates how very little is yet certain in the field of 
traffic regulation. 

The greatest obstacle to all systems for relieving street 
congestion is the peak load. Detroit, with its enormous in- 
dustrial organization, faces that problem in its most acute 
form; but it is common to all cities. Frequently recom- 
mendations are made for stagger hours, which is a way of 
saying that industrial plants should not all open and close 
at the same time; but this is not always feasible. The 
stagger hour is now being tried in New York’s theatrical 
district, and according to reports is not proving overly 
popular with a majority of patrons. Public opinion reacts 
peculiarly; for instance, there was the skip stop. Itis one 
of the easiest and most efficient aids to rapid transit, but 
nearly all cities bitterly resented it. The skip stop and a 
clear track constitute the only advantages of a subway; 
street cars can travel just as fast if given the same condi- 
tions. 

The peak load is really the heart of the traffic problem. 
Vast and intricate regulations designed to meet conditions 
between eight and 9:30 A.M. become a nuisance until five 
o’clock in the afternoon. By seven o’clock they are again 
a nuisance. But for the peak-load problem municipal 
transportation costs would be much lower. Both rolling 
stock and men must be available every day for only a few 
hours, and any transportation system finds its operating 
costs just about as high without passengers as with them. 


Nearly all rerouting of buses and street | 
from peak-load conditions, and this rerouting 
handled with diplomatic consideration for the 
district, for it no longer despises any vehicle 4, 
customers to the door. Once it viewed the stre, 
horror, but those days are gone forever. Only bit», 
ries of them remain. Merchants feared the troy, 
first and were powerful enough to push it onto si 
In the course of a few years they had to follow it) 
ever transportation facilities exist, there is the, 
street. As a matter of fact, the street car today. 
of poetic justice, for it contributed more perhaps ; 
other factor to concentration of population in g, 
In many instances it performed part of this doy 
vice at a loss. The cost of carrying a passenger 
only between cities but between different lines in 

On this point I asked an expert what, in hij 
would be the lowest possible reasonable fare {; 
haul with every condition favorable. This, of eo 
the realm of fancy, for there is no such electric-ra 
in existence, but his answer was, “One cent ani 
Then I asked him for an example of very heavy | 
long haul and a multitude of adverse conditi 
named a line where the cost was estimated to bi» 
eight cents for each passenger. Other lines in the y 
made up the deficit. That line ought never to hy. 
built. I am not at liberty to disclose its location, | 
is another example of transportation at a loss |; 
thousands. When a resident of Yonkers, Ne i 
boards a Subway train at Two Hundred and Fort | 
Street he pays five cents and may ride to Brook ; 
pleases. Hundreds ride to Wall Street. The cos 
ride is officially estimated at between fifteen ani; 
cents. Fortunately for the company, not everyon 
quite so far. : 

Some years ago it was the accepted custom | 
street-car lines with no prospect of immediate prot. 
were hostages to fortune. Quite a number of the | 
Nowadays these experiments are undertaken wit 
though the trackless trolley also is used. Electric 
lines in this country now own and operate more 
buses, a fact which is causing the manuf 
vehicles to meditate deeply on the subject 
tation. Briefly, they would like to know 
cast them for the réle of enemy or friend to 
At one time they were fairly certain that a 
ter was impending. Now many of them | 
customer in the traction company. Others 
the opinion that all means of municipal D 
should be codrdinated, and in this the spokesmen 
tric railways heartily agree both by word and dee 
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The Public be Pleased 


if SOME places they have abandoned street-ci 
and substituted buses for no other reason than’ 
buses please the public. Street-railway manage 
knew an era of ‘‘the public be damned,” such as on 
so much trouble for the steam railways. They have 
realized their problem of public relations and ney 
so than at present. In 1924 they spent about $3, 
in advertising, most of it simply on appeals for gi 
which they have found results from frank statement 
their problems. 

Electric-railway managers are in a peculiarly mel 
thankful frame of mind; suffering has accomplis 
usual effect. Only the most optimistic had dared’ 
that the traditional five-cent fare could be dis 
even if the whole industry was virtually bankrup’ 
the American public fooled them by looking the } 
squarely in the face and answering with astonishing | 
ness, ‘Street cars gotta live too.”” Up went the fa 
presto! recovery was under way. | 

Ever since then the managers of these properties’ 
peculiarly sweet musical note in vox populi. They 
take two columns—ten inches—in the daily paper a 
were, ride home with the beloved customer, ehatt 
dially about business. The United States, in their ¢ 
has a very good form of government. Things are 
up. They say that nothing has ever happened | 
business to equal the adjustment of fares; that the 
in public fairness is so great they are going to ben 
effort toward making lower fares possible. In sho 
will not be afraid to lower fares when it becomes P 
because if another emergency should arise they beli 
public would again respond. It is an interesting SI 
and doubtless a monumental development in the di 
of what is sometimes called socialized industry. 

The street-car business has been an exciting ad 
for three-quarters of a century. One veteran sal 
“Trouble? Huh! These young squirrels don’t kn¢ 
thing about trouble. I’m the one that had troub 
used to put salt on the tracks to clear away the st 
people would roar that it ruined their horses’ hoofs. 
find bales of testimony on that subject if the worms] 
eaten it. Salt doesn’t hurt a horse’s hoofs. All rot 
they got after us because we killed off our horses 

(Continued on Page 48) : 
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Packard Presents a Club Sedan 


HE new Packard club sedan might well be 
called the sport model enclosed car. 


This beautiful new body combines the room- 
iness of a sedan with the intimacy of a coupe. 


But unlike a coupe, the club sedan has four 
doors. There is no crowding when the rear 
compartment passengers enter or leave. 


Those who tour will appreciate the new water- 
tight and dust-proof enameled trunk, which 


is removable without affecting the car’s beauty 
of line. 


For all social uses the new club sedan is des- 
tined to be very popular. It will appeal also to 
the business or professional man who wants 
beauty, distinction and comfort combined with 
unfailing performance in his motor car. 


The new club sedan body is mounted on the 
improved chassis of both the Packard Eight 
and the Packard Six. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


ONE 


The Packard Eight club sedan is illustrated—$4890 at Detroit. The Packard Six club sedan is priced at $2725 at the 
factory. Packard dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
weather. We didn’t want to kill horses; 
couldn’t help it; people wouldn’t walk. 
They’dride and then try to have us arrested. 
Starting heavily loaded cars was what killed 
off most of the horses. 

“Finally we found a starter that worked 
by compressed air. But do you know what 
happened? Shucks! The horses got used 
to those starters and wouldn’t pull even an 
empty car until it was started. Our equip- 
ment was distributed to start only loaded 
cars, so the compressed-air machines caused 
about as much trouble as they settled. 

“‘In slushy weather we used to put straw 
on the floors, and people would kick about 
the kind of straw we used. Hither it was 
too fine or too coarse or it caused hay fever 
and asthma. If we didn’t put stoves in the 
cars they were too cold; and if we had 
stoves they were too hot. 

“Then there were the inventors always 
driving us crazy. More than 1000 varieties 
of starters and boosters were patented. 
Next thing was the cable car. Some liked 
it and some didn’t; the cable didn’t work 
well on turns. But the big event was an 
announcement by the committee on elec- 
tricity made before the convention of 1884 
in New York City. This committee re- 
ported that an electric car was being demon- 
strated in Cleveland, Ohio. It was just one 


that the blood-and-thunder school of play 
blossomed forth in its fullest flower. 

It was this era that saw the fullest de- 
velopment of such plays as No Mother to 
Guide Her, Only a Shop Girl, The Curse 
of Drink, On the Bowery—a play, by the 
way, which served as a starring vehicle for 
none other than Steve Brodie, who earned 
undying fame, in New York anyway, by 
leaping off the Brooklyn Bridge. Then 
there was The Road to Ruin, featuring 
Terry McGovern; Gentleman Jim, in 
which James J. Corbett. made one of his 
earliest appearances in the profession which 
he has only just abandoned for a career as a 
lecturer. The boxing profession was well 
represented then as now on the stage; an- 
other famous pugilist of that era who took 
to grease paint was Bob Fitzsimmons, who 
toured the Stair and Havylin Circuit in a 
play called The Honest Blacksmith. 

It is amusing to note that these plays 
were as often as not written around a title 
or some particularly lurid bit of lithography, 
the paper of a show that had gone out and 
failed or had never reached the road at all. 
An ambitious young road agent, for in- 
stance, with producing aspirations and cap- 
ital amounting to a couple of hundred 
dollars, would drop in to see a neighbor- 
hood printer. Looking over his old stock the 
agent would discover some hectic-looking 
lithographs, buy as many sheets as he could 


afford, at five cents each, and set forth on a- 


career as an impresario. At least one fa- 
mous producer who now sits in a gorgeous 
velvet-carpeted office, surrounded by an- 
tique furniture and anxious secretaries, 
began his managerial activities in precisely 
that manner. 

That producer is A. H. Woods. As this 
is written Mr. Woods is preparing to give 
the New York public its first taste of Mr. 
Michael Arlen as a dramatist. The Green 
Hat, his sophisticated, languishing novel of 
the English haut monde, all studded with 
duchesses, thus and thuses, and what have 
you, has been made into a play by the ro- 
mantic Anglo-Armenian, and will shortly be 
seen in New York with the radiant Kath- 
arine Cornell as its heroine. But even in 
this rarefied atmosphere, Mr. Woods 
pauses to chuckle fondly over his begin- 
nings. 

Being in the essence that once famous 
but now almost forgotten character, a typ- 
ical Bowery boy, it is only right that Mr. 
Woods should have had the roots of his suc- 
cess in that erstwhile glamorous street. As 
a youth who went on tour in the capacity 
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car on one mile of track, but they said it 
appeared to run all right. Sounded fishy 
to most of us. Maybe it would have 
sounded better if so many other inventions 
hadn’t been offered; but there were steam 
cars and compressed-air cars, springs and 
gas engines. All failed except electricity. 

“Trouble? Huh! These young squirrels 
don’t know anything about trouble. I’m 
the one that had trouble.” 

And then I talked to a younger veteran. 

“Tt was a gay game when I started,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Open cars in all weather; passen- 
gers could get off on either side and stand 
on the running boards. We killed one or 
more every day, but the survivors were 
delighted. Every youngster took his 
sweetie for a street-car ride; some of them 
had only ten cents, so they walked back. 
It was a gay life. Country boys came to 
town just to be conductors or motormen. 
You ought to have seen us swaggering when 
we first got uniforms; many a cop lost his 
best girl, The companies didn’t know 
whether they were public utilities or in the 
entertainment business; dozens of them 
financed amusement parks to stimulate 
business. Most of these ventures failed. 
Willow Grove, in Philadelphia, is one of the 
few conspicuous successes. 

“The entertainment feature was so tm- 
portant that beautiful cars were ordered, 
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mahogany, maple, shiny brass and nickel, 
little mirrors, and all that sort of thing. 
You’ll find those cars down in South Amer- 
ica now. Coal went up and they were too 
heavy for us. 

“Then there were the tears about the 
poor abused motorman standing out on the 
open platform with his ears freezing. Poli- 
ticians went to the legislature on that 
issue. Next thing the companies knew it 
had saved them millions of dollars, because 
they designed convertible cars for winter 
and summer use. As coal went up cars 
became lighter and lighter, until finally the 
one-man safety car was invented. About 
10,000 are in use now. They have saved 
dozens of companies from bankruptcy. 
Since then we have developed the one-man 
two-man car. It is larger and carries a con- 
ductor during the rush hours. The rest of 
the time it is a one-man car. 

“Kansas City is carrying this still fur- 
ther with what they call the safety train. 
It is the same principle as the one-man 
ear, but applied to two cars and reénforced 
with a lot of newly devised safety equip- 
ment. 

““We’ve had a hard time, but the street 
car is coming through all right, in my opin- 
ion. However, we’ll have more bus com- 
petition in the future than we have now. 
The bus is still too young to be disposed of 
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of advance agent for occasional shows, he 
had a hankering to be a power in the the- 
atrical world, like his friend Harry Miner, 
maestro of the Bowery Theater, and most 
of his time was spent hanging around that 
temple of the drama. One spring evening 
just as dusk was falling he left the theater 
after an especially exciting matinée, and 
walking along the Bowery in the failing 
light a phrase leaped out at him from the 
twinkling lamp-posts: The Bowery After 
Dark. What a great title for a show, he 
mused. All over America the Bowery. was 
a magic name, and such a play would prob- 
ably make a fortune for its owner. He con- 
fided this notion to his young friend, Sam 
Harris, who approved it, and together they 
went to Tim Sullivan, boss of the district. 
The firm of Sullivan, Harris & Woods was 
thus formed. The first step toward pro- 
duction was a visit to the printer, and the 
purchase of some secondhand lithographs, 
violently chromatic, and lurid as to detail. 
Armed with these and the precious title, 
young Woods paid a visit to a busy young 
playwright named Theodore Kremer. 

“Have you got a good play?” the em- 
bryo producer asked. 

“Sure thing,” said. the playwright mod- 
estly, fishing a manuscript out of his bureau 
drawer. “‘A great play. Got a swell title 
too. The Power of the Cross.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” replied Woods. “T’ll 
take the play if you’ll change the title to 
The Bowery After Dark.” 

“Don’t you want to read it?” 

“Naw, never mind,” said Woods. 
you'll change the title I’ll take it.” 

And so the career of A. H. Woods was 
born. The Bowery After Dark proved, just 
as his hunch had told him, a title with a 
tremendous drawing power. It ran for 
many months in New York, and then went 
out on the blood-and-thunder circuit, where 
it created a sensation in the hinterlands as 
a genuine slice of wicked Bowery life. 

There followed a long series of melo- 
dramas, among them The Fatal Wedding, 
which Mr. Woods told me was inspired by 
a lachrymose ballad, Just Another Fatal 
Wedding, which an organ grinder was play- 
ing beneath his window one afternoon while 
he was in the midst of a conversation with 
this same Theodore Kremer. 

The Queen of the White Slaves, written 
by Charles Taylor, author of scores of these 
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thrillers, was another of the Sullivan, Harris’ 


& Woods productions. The star of this 
piece was a little Irish girl, a girl with flam- 
ing hair and equally flaming aspirations. 


She was the wife of the playwright, and her 
name was Laurette Taylor. It might be of 
interest to report that this morning, as I 
write this, the New York papers are ringing 
with praises of Miss Taylor’s performance of 
Pierrot in the French pantomime, Pierrot 
the Prodigal, which was presented by the 
Actors Theater. Laurette Taylor spent a 
good many years in the ten-twenty-thirty, 
playing such pieces as The Child Wife, Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, From Rags to Riches, 
and so on. It is even on record that she 
once appeared as Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Miss Taylor, who occasionally diverts 
herself and her friends with reminiscences 
of her ten-twenty-thirty days, tells an 
amusing story about an experience that be- 
fell her once while playing The Bridge 
Tender’s Daughter, or something like that. 
One of the things she had to do as Little 
Nell, the brave and fearless daughter of the 
old bridge keeper, was to swing herself over 
the side of a railroad bridge, spanning a 
chasm distinctly stated to be seven thou- 
sand feet deep, and to hang from the end of 
the ties while the train thundered by. That 
was the end of the act. One night, though, 
something went wrong, and the train failed 
to arrive on schedule. There she was, hang- 
ing over the side of the bridge with her feet 
about a foot from the floor, and nothing 
happened. The strain began to tell, and 
she raised herself until her head was above 
the level of the tracks, and turned to. peer 
into the wings to see what was the trouble. 
Just at that moment the difficulty was ad- 
justed and the train shot out, knocking her 
unconscious and releasing her hold upon 
the ties. She dropped to the bottom of the 
stage, but so far as the audience was con- 
cerned it was a seven-thousand-foot plunge 
she took, and they were all greatly relieved 
when she appeared in the third act with 
nothing more serious than a bandaged head. 

Opposite Miss Taylor in From Rags to 
Riches as well as in many other thrillers, was 
a very handsome hero of the ten-twenty- 
thirty who later developed into a musical- 
comedy star of the highest magnitude. 
That handsome young hero was Joseph 
Santley, who prior to this engagement had 
been starred in several other melodramas. 
Santley began his stage career at the age of 
three and a half, in Salt Lake City, and had 
come East with one of Corse Payton's com- 
panies. Young Joseph was a full-fledged 
star by the time he was nine years old, and 
toured the country for seasons in the ten- 
twenty-thirty. He achieved his greatest 
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by a final opinion. When yoy 
down to brass tacks, we don’t 
actly what the word ‘bus’ mear 
are big buses and little ones, jit 
imitation Pullman cars. Types a; 
fixed, and operating costs vary 
enormous range. 

“The first type was the jitney, 
satisfactory it was too. People | 
swing on with one leg dangling j 
They liked the jitney’s speed. Ij 
our original open street car, full | 
to the adventurous spirit. But ¢h 
tendency is toward very large 
elaborate buses; they attract p 
just as our old mahogany street | 
But they are expensive to re 
tually bus types will become fixed | 
we may have quite a struggle wi| 
But the struggle will not be a 
dramatic than that between hor 
and electricity. | 

“TY will tell you something al 
street-railway business that inter 
whole lot. From the beginning it 
managed by men who worked {} 
neck up. If buses ever chase st | 
off the public thoroughfares, I x; 
little bet right now that the tract 
panies will own a fair share of they: 
buses. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think you do | 
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popularity in a play of which he | 
author, called Billy the Kid. 
Still another famous personag 
current theater who began hi 
blood-and-thunder circuit 
Bennett, this season a The 
They Knew What They 
Bennett, according to H: 
made his debut in Logans 
playing the part of a cowboy, ‘ 
Jake, in a melodrama cal e| 
Mail, of which Blaney was the stai 
Al Woods is responsible to a d 
the development, if not for thi 
launching of Owen Davis’ career 
revered dramatist’s first work, 
Breakers, was put on by 
ducer of popular-priced ro 
cal comedies and minstrel 
tremendous success, and 
after, the young Harvard 
busy writing more thrille 
the foundation of a fort 
Woods egis he gave to the y 
ditional favorites as Nellie t 
Cloak Model, which has only rece! 
modernized into a movie, and Be 
Sewing Machine Girl, which, beli 
not, served as the basis, a few seas, 
of that very popular musical come | 
Morning, Dearie. | 
A considerable number of plays’ 
produced in high-priced theaters | 
stars eventually found their way 
the ten-twenty-thirty, just as — 
Broadway successes of today wind 
careers in the obscure stock thi 
small towns. One such was The | 
phans, and another was The Whi 
Bartley Campbell’s romantic m' 
of plantation life. In spite of the 
an impression prevails among thi 
generation that this piece was 4 P! 
ample of the ten-twenty-thirty # 
not reach the popular-priced cir 
fifteen years after its premiere at I 
Theater, with Georgie Cayvan, th 
actress, as its star. ee 
It was in The White Slave, incl 
that the deathless words, “Rags ‘ 
raiment when worn for virtue’s 5! 
first declaimed by the pure and 1 
Bartley Campbell, I was told by 
Robert Campbell, wrote that line 
the same spirit as a sophisticate 
titler would now write “Came the 
but the sentiment was seized Uf 
lofty one by all who heard it, and it 
uted as much as any other sing! 
to the play’s tremendous su 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
| TOURING CAR 


The owner knows that the value of his Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car will not be lowered by 
periodic announcements of new models. 


Improvements in appearance and quality are 

made from time to time, but they are never 
. made for the purpose of stimulating a seasonal 
/ demand. 


This has' been Dodge Brothers policy from 
the first. It is fair to the owner and the dealer. 
It is particularly fair to the product because it 
permits a continuous program of betterment 
over a period of years—uninterrupted by ex- 
perimental changes in basic design. 
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“Oh, Willie,’ she repplies, “when folks 
are in love they don’t think of sorded de- 
tails like that; but I guess you’re too young 
to understand about love, ain’t you?”’ 

“Not too young, but too hard-boil,” I 
answers. “If you knew how many swell 
janes keep pestering a suxessful jockey with 
their intentions you would appresiate how 
cold and distant we have to be to the op- 
posing sect. But surely this Freddie must 
of had some idea how he was going to raise 
the grocery money.” 

“Of course he did,’’ she repplies, ‘‘but 
dad had to go and spoil it all. You see, 
Freddie had it all figured out that if we 
were married dad would loosen up and lone 
him enough to buy a )% intrest in a fruit- 
and-chicken farm a friend of Freddie’s 
wants to start over near Niagara. But 
when a man chases you off the front veran- 
dagh and threatens he will break your neck 
if he catches you on the block again, it is 
kind of difficult to approach him on the 
subject of finance.” 

“What does Freddie know about running 
a chicken farm?”’ I asts. 

“Why,” she says, ‘him and his freind 
had the most wonderful book which ex- 
plains all about how you can start with a 
mearly dozen or so hens and in no time at 
all be rich beyond the dreams of average. 
And of course the fruit would be all extra. 
It was Freddie’s own idea about the fruit, 
because he says chickens can’t fly up and 
ruin a crop of cherries or peaches like they 
can peas or beans.” 

““G, this Freddie must be 1 of them finan- 
cial wizzuds,” I says. ‘‘ Well, girlie, if you 
want my opinion, you are well rid of him, 
because in my opinion no guy has any right 
to think about marriage unlest he has 
plenty of jack or else the prospeck of a 
suxessful career, like a jockey or some- 
thing.” 

“Well, Willie,”’ she says, “‘you must un- 
derstand that every man isn’t lucky enough 
to have all the natural advantages you 
great athaletes and jockeys has. But 
maybe I was lucky that dad discovered our 
little skeme. Just think, Willie, if he hadn’t 
of caught us, I might now be married and 
never of known you except from reading 
about you in the papers.’’ 

“Well, there is that about it,” I repplies, 
not letteing on I had heard the compliment, 
I am like that. ‘‘And it must be quite a 
experience for a girl like you to meet a man 
who has travelled far or wide, like to Mary- 
land and Baltimore and other distant 
places. Tell me, girlie, you don’t never see 
this Freddie now, do you?” 

“How would I ever see him, silly,’ she 
ansers, “‘with me in the hosspital all the 
time and dad or either mother waiting for 
me at the door every time I have my day 
off?” 

“And do you still think about him?” I 
presists. 

“Oh, oncet in a wile, when I haven’t got 
something better to think about.” 

“What do you mean—something bet- 
ter?” I says. “‘Do you mean you have met 
somebody else that you think more of than 
him?” 

“Now you're asting personable ques- 
tions again, Willie,” she repplies; and be- 
fore I could say any more this admirer of 
mine, Mr. Walters, comes in for his regular 
evening visit, so we had to talk about other 
things. 

Annibell stuck around all the time he was 
here, and I could see that in her heart she 
was wishing he would beat it; but she was 
nice and pleasant to him, because he is such 
a freind of mine, I guess. And when it was 
time for him to go she seen him out into the 
corridor and I could hear them wispering 
together for a long time, at least it seemed 
kind of long. But when she come back she 
said he was just asting her what he could 
fetch me that would please me; and then 
she says she must beat it and see if any of 
her patience have died while she is away. so 
I couldn’t inquire further into the subjeck 
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of her present feelings—her present feelings 
for Freddie, I mean. 


In HosspiTAat, June 26. 

Most genally I do my literatury writeing 
in the mornings; but this evening I got 
notheing else to do, as it happens to be 
Annibell’s day off and I won’t see her again 
till tomorrow evening, and it is supprising 
how I miss the little thing with her merry 
chatter. Only I am far too sensible and 
hard-boil for such foolishness, I might al- 
most think I am getteing fond of her. And 
that admirer of mine, Mr. Walters, has to 
go and make this the only night he hasn’t 
showed up, so I got notheing to do but lay 
here and inhail the fragrance of iotheform 
and cloride of lime and listen to the ravings 
of a stew 2 doors down the hall which has 
got deliries tremens and kills more big game 
every night than Buffalo Bill did all his 
life. 

However, it has been a pretty good day 
and several visitors to break the deadly 
monopoly. Mom came this afternoon and 
fetched a cherry pie that was so lovely and 
jucey that my nurse had to change all my 
bedcloths after. She was pretty mad about 
it, but I would like to see anybody eat 1 of 
mom’s cherry pies with a crippled wing and 
not make a few spots. Mom wanted to 
know when I am comeing home, so I told 


her that Dr. wants I should stay longer on — 


account he is bound he will make a perfeck 
job of this collar bone of mine. I might of 
told her the truth that I wouldn’t go home 
because of the trouble it would be to her, 
but I was afraid she would feel bad because 
I was so thoughtful about her. 

And after she was gone who should ar- 
rive but Mr. Tom Robbins on his way to 
Hamilton and Fort Erie after raceing 2 
weeks down in Ottawa and Montreal. He 
was sure awful glad to see me oncet more, 
although kiddeing as usual, of course. 

“You sure look grand, Willie,” he says. 
‘*A few weeks more laying and doing 
notheing but eat your head off and you will 
have a hard time makeing weight for ele- 
phant races.” 

“This weight will soon come off oncet I 
am able to get my regular exercise,’’ I says. 
“Besides I guess I won’t have to be reduc- 
ing so fine very long.” 

“What do you mean, Willie?”’ he says. 
“You surely ain’t telling me you are thinke- 
ing of retireing and leaving the grand old 
sport of horse raceing flat on its back.” 

“‘Notheing like that, Mr. Robbins,” I 
repplies, quick so as to clam his fears; 
“notheing like that; but I guess before long 
I won’t be rideing no more of these cheap 
platers, but only getting mounts on steak 
horses, where the weights aren’t so light.” 

“So that’s the case, is it?” he says. “I 
knew something like this would happen if 
I took my watchful eye off of you, Willie. I 
suppose in my absents all these big guys 
like sam Hildreth and Bradley and the rest 
of the plutocracks have been sneaking up 
here to see you and temp you with their 
ill-gotten gold.” 

Well, I had not intended notheing like 
that; but when he got the notion out of his 
own head I did not contradick him, because 
no matter how much a man idolizes you it 
is always a good thing for him to think that 
others are after you. So I just shut my 
mouth and looked kind of mysteries and 
important; and although Mr. Robbins 
kept on grinning as usual, I could see he 
was worried underneath. 

“Oh, well,’”’ he says, “‘I can see you are 
keeping something from me, Willie; but I 
suppose it’s the way of the world. You 
can’t keep a fast horse in a poor man’s barn, 
and some of these days somebody will be 
makeing me a offer for you that I will not 
be able to refuse. Anything is liable to 
happen in the raceing game, especially with 
all these wealthy nuts that are busting in 
with more money than brains. Some of 
them might even take a fancy to you, 
Willie, far-fetched though it may sound.” 


“is sick in tired of him being there an 


“T would be sorry to part from you, Mr. 
Robbins,”’ I says to him, ‘‘not only for your 
sake but because you have taught me quite 
a bit of what I know. Still, as I always 
say, business is business, and a boy like me 
has to think of his career.” 

“Oh, well,” he says, “I see you’re like the 
rest, Willie. The loor of gold and glory is in 
your eye, and some day you will leave me 
without a sigh of reggret, and then what 
will the stable do for amusement? But 
don’t forget I got a ironbound contrack on 
you, Willie; and the next time Hildreth or 
McDaniel or any of them appear to you in 
the middle of your dreams, you tell them I 
think so much of you that I wouldn’t trade 
you for Snapper Garrison.” 

“But Snapper Garrison is dead, Mr. 
Robbins,” I says. 

“Oh, G, so heis,”’ Mr. R. repplies. “Well, 
in spite of that, I still stick to what I said; 
I wouldn’t trade you for him, Willie.” 

He is 1 awful kidder, Mr. Robbins, and 
sometimes it is hard to tell if he is series or 
not, especially when he talks about big 
owners trying to grab me. But I guess he 
knows as well as I do that my day is bound 
to come; and he still thinks the world of 
me, because just before leaving he hands 
me a hundred bucks and says that Red Al- 


bert has win a race in Ottawa and that he 


bet twenty for me. 

“It would of been a whole lot more if you 
had been there to ride him, Willie,’ Mr. 
Robbins says. 

“Why, how could that be?” I says mod- 
destly. ‘‘The horse couldn’t of done more 
than win, could he, even if I had been there 
to pilate him?” 

“True enough, Willie,” he ansers; “but 
if you had been in the saddle your reputa- 
tion would undoubtlessly have had a big 
effect on the prices.” 

Then he ducks out of the door before I 
had time to thank him for either the dough 
or the compliment. 

And a few minutes later Srimp McGar- 
rigle come in, bringing about 2 bushel of 
weeners and a lb. of limburger chease, 
which was pretty thoughtful of Srimp, as 
he knows how fond I am of both from see- 
ing me eat them at evening suppers in the 
tack room often. He managed to smuggle 
them in O. K., but somehow my nurse dis- 
covered the chease later on and confris- 
cated it, darn her. 

Me and Srimp had a very pleasant vissit 
together and I was sorry when it come time 
for him to catch his train for Hamilton. He 
says there is something good comeing off 
either there or at Fort Erie, and he will 
send me a wire when it does. 

ceil suppose I better send it to your home 
address,” he says, ‘‘because you will likely 
be out of here before then.” 

“You send it here,” I tells him; “I am 
liable to be here some time yet.” 

“Tt sure takes you a whale of a long time 
to grow a new collar bone,” he says. ‘‘When 
I busted mine I was out in a week.” 

““Maybe you was,” I repplies dignifried. 
“But you see it don’t make no difference to 
nobody weather yours growed straight or 
cock-eyed; whereas everybody knows that 
my collar bone is a matter of importants to 
the hole raceing world.” 

And I guess that must of knocked Srimp 
dizzey, because he left without saying an- 
other word, and it sure takes something to 
send him speachless, because he is noted 
for having more gab than any other bug in 
the game. 

In HosspiTa, June 28. 

Sometimes I kind of wisht this Walters 
guy would quit comeing to see me so often. 
Not that it ain’t pretty nice to have such a 
admirer as he is of mine; but it genally al- 
ways happens that when he is here little 
Annibell comes, too, and I can tell that she 

d wish- 
ing he was to aitch and gone so she could be 
alone with me and confide in me and get 
good advice and all like that. Of course, 
she always acks pleasant and polite; still 


afraid she has got far too fond 0 


‘ 


is 


for her sake, not mine, I wight 
come some other time. 

I tried to give him a little hin 
last night, but I guess he is 1 of 
that is too dumb to take hints, 
asting me would it be all right if 
me Willie, as it sounded too for: 
saying Jockey Painter all the tin, 

“Sure thing,’ I says to him, 
‘call me Willie if you like, Beran 
how I am knowed far and wide 
there is horse raceing,”’ | 

“Well then,’ he says, “why ¢ 
call me by my Ist. name too?” 

“Because I don’t know what al 
plies. 

“Well,” he says, “‘it is Fred,” | 

‘Well then,” I says, ‘I bette 
something diffrent, because Fred 
popular name around here,” — 

“Why,” he says, “‘did so 
name of Fred do you a bad t 
Willie?” 

“No,” I repplies, “‘the 1 
with me personable, but 
pressent to who it is like p 

And I looks at little An 
her a wink and she looks back 
then got all red and embarriss lo) 
that I was a little bit sorry Thad, 
thing. 

“Oh, I see,”’ this Walters 
of the heart, I persume. We 
must be going now.’ 

“And so must I be going, ' 
girlie says. 

“What have you got to 
I says to her kind of stern. 


she is ee me like a 
duck now, Willie, and try a 
later on.” 

So they both went out 
could of swore I heard them 
the corridor for a good 15 
when Annibell come back 


ast her was there any fruit 
needed, so maybe it was just} 
nation. 
Not that it makes a dam | 
to me, of course, only I eal 
Walters is pretty inpressed ' 
good looks, and I would noty 
of mine to go falling in love 
cause there is not no hope fo! 
that little girlie unlest it is 1 
man’s name is not no Fred 1 


In HosspitaL, Jt 

Well, it sure looks as if I had 
suffricient care to inpress little 
with how cold I am to women, 4 


her own good, poor little girlie. A 
don’t go worrying about a man’s 
and habits like she does mine w 
thinks an awful lot of him. 

Last night I was telleing her I 
pecking word of a good thing fron 
ton or Fort Erie and jokeingly 1¢ 
she wanted to make a little extra; i 

“Surely you don’t mean ga 
lie,” she says, ‘‘ because I thin! 
is a dreadful sin and it w 
heart if anybody I am fond of 
You don’t never gamble, do y¢ 

‘Oh,’ I says, “I don’t né 
portant dough, but occasion 
maybe a hundred bucks or 
perience tells me the horse is rig! 

“A hundred dollars!” she says. 
you talk like that was mearly chi 
Where would a boy like you get a 
dollars, Willie?” 

“T guess you got no idea how m 
a suxessful jockey makes,” | 
“Why, there is a hundred bucks ot 
in my pants pocket right now, al 
as a important horseman I kno 
word from Hamilton I am goit 

(Continued on Page 
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Champion 
the world 


\l over the world Champion is out- 
cling, because Champion is the bet- 


spark plug. 


1 Europe, Champion is the one 
\merican automotive product that 
us made a real place for itself with 
le trade and in public preference. 


i 4 In Australia, the Far East, 
South America, South 
Africa—everywhere— 
the story is the same: 
—twice as many 
Champions 
are sold as all 
other spark 


elling all over 


plugs combined. 


This tremendous 
Championvolume is due 
to but one thing—that 
owners everywhere have 
proved to themselves that Champions 
give greater power, speed and accel- 
eration; greater economy and smooth- 
ness in engine operation. 


You'll notice a vast betterment in 
your own engine from the day you 
put in a full set of new Champions; 
and you will save money if you in- 
stall a new set of Champions at least 
once a year. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for every engine. Champion x 
for Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. Buy them from your local dealer. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


ampion 
c Electrodes 


codes or points of Cham- 
acplugsareofspecialanalysis 
the very finest metal ever devel- 

his purpose. They will not burn, 
'¢ corrode. They are exclusive with 
because Champion controls the 
¢formula and process for produc- 


HA 


M PION 


DePaolo, McDonough, 
Hartz and other winning 
racing drivers at the Laurel 
track at Baltimore on July 
11th, all used Champion 
Spark Plugs in establishing 
a new record of 123.33 
miles per hour. 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“You'll not do no such a thing then,” 
she says. ‘You give me that hundred dol- 
lars and let me put it in some good bank for 
you, and some day when you want to get 
married or something you will be thankful 
I started you saveing your money.” 

““What do you care?” I says. “What 
diffrence does it make to you if I save my 
jack or not, when you say that you don’t 
care a dam for no man alive? And yet here 
you are trying to make a mizer out of me.” 

“Oh, well,’”’ she says, “of course you are 
diffrent, Willie; I guest I have come to 
look on you as a sort of a brother or some- 
thing.” 

“Brother notheing,’’ I repplies. ‘‘Gir|s 
don’t go worrying their head over no 
brother. Tell me, girlie 2 

Well, I don’t know just what I was going 
to say, because right then I seemed to sort 
of forget all about my career and reputa- 
tion and everything else except what a 
pretty little thing she is and how much she 
needs somebody strong and wise to look 
after her. Anyways, before I could get any 
further this dam Walters comes butting in 
as usual and busted up our little talk. I 
was pretty sour with him, but he is 1 of 
these guys with a skin like pig iron, and no 
matter how many dirty looks I give him he 
just set there, although I was hopeing he 
would choke and I bet somebody else was 
hopeing the same thing. 


In Hosspirat, June 30. 

Well, it kind of looks like maybe little 
Annibell was not the only 1 whose whole life 
may of been changed by that mare busting 
my collarbone. Itisall very well for a guy to 
say they are hard-boil and don’t care nothe- 
ing about women, but when you meet the 
right girl everything seems diffrent. 

Last evening I was laying here and a 
telegram come for me. It was from Srimp 
at Hamilton and it said, “King Solomon in 
the 4th. put everything you got on his 
beezer.’”’ Well, I was just thinkeing who I 
could get to make a bet for me when Anni- 
bell come in; so I showed her the telegram 
and ast her could she take a message for me 
in the morning to a guy I know. 

“Oh, Willie,” she says, very sorrowful, 
Zt thought you promised me to quit 
gambleing.” 

“T didn’t promise no such thing,” I 
ansers; ‘“‘besides, what difference does it 
make to you what I do or what I don’t do?” 

“Tt makes this diffrence,” she repplies, 
“that I don’t want no dear freind of mine a 
gambler.” 

“Well,” I says, “this King Solomon 
should ought to be 10 or 12 to 1, and a 1000 
or 1200 bucks would come in pretty handy 
for anybody that is thinkeing of getting 
married or anything.” 


Still-fishing Number 24 cotton thread, 
bonefish, four pounds—Thomas Cleary. 

Still-fishing Number 24 cotton thread, 
skate, ten pounds five ounces—Thomas 
Cleary. 

The total number of weakfish taken this 
year was 865; striped bass, 150; and all 
fish, 1586. 

In 1916 Lou Sprung, who made a spe- 
cialty of striped bass, trolling, captured one 
of six pounds five and three-quarter 
ounces, on Number 24 cotton thread. Still- 
fishing on the same type of thread, C. D. 
Cummings took a prize weakfish of five 
pounds nine and a half ounces, and Frank 
Reynolds, using the same type of line, 
Number 24 cotton thread, landed a skate of 
seven pounds two and_ three-quarter 
ounces. The total number of weakfish 
taken during the year was 805, and of all 
fish, 2341. 

The Cotton Thread Fishing Club recog- 
nizes as salt-water game fish that may be 
caught on cotton thread the following spe- 
cies: Alewife, Bermuda chub or rudder 
fish, bluefish, bonito, bonefish, crevalle, 
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“Oh, so that’s it,’”’ she says, “ 
told me you didn’t have no girl.”’ 

‘Neither I did have 1 when I told you,” 
I repplies. ‘‘Still, supposeing I had 1 now, 
wouldn’t it be nice to have a thousand or 
so to start right?” 

“Tf she was the right kind of a girl,” 
Annibell ansers, “‘she would far rather 
start on a hundred bucks that was earnet 
honest than a 1000 that was win gambleing.”’ 

“But this isn’t no gamble,” I says, ‘‘be- 
cause any time the guy that owns this King 
Solomon turns 1 loose the only way he can 
possibly lose is for the track to turn upside 
down.” 

“Oh, you won’t never be series,” she 
repplies. ‘‘ Well, of course it isn’t none of 
my business, and I was just telleing you 
how I would feel. Some other girl might 
look at it diffrent.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” I says, “you get 
that hundred fish out of my pants pocket 
and stick it in the bank or throw it in the 
lake or whatever you like. 
should ought to show you what I think of 
how you feel about things.” 

“Oh, Willie, I’m so glad,” she says, “‘and 
believe me you’ll never reggret starting 
saveing your money.” 

So she got the jack out of my pocket, and 
then she had to go back to the ward; and 
as she went out the door she give me such a 
loveing look that it made me feel so good all 
over I was even pleasant to that dam 
Walters pest when he come as usual. But I 
told him to not come round tonight because 
I was going to have some of the fambly in 
to see me and maybe he would be bored. 
Of course that was not exackly the truth; 
but truth or not no truth, I don’t want no- 
body butting in this evening, because there 
is something very important I want to ast 
little Annibell. And maybe it was not so 
far from the truth neither, because it will 
not be long after I have ast her before she 
will be 1 of the fambly, because I guess 
there is not much doubt what that little 
girlie’s anser will be. 


and you 


PINEVILLE, July 3. 

Well, thank Goodness I am back here in 
my own home oncet more and glad to be 
away from that dam hosspital, where I was 
good and sick of everything and would of 
left long ago only for Drs. and nurses per- 
suadeing me to stay long after I wanted to 
leave. I would of insisted on comeing away 
before only for thinkeing I could drive a 
little sense into that Annibell, although my 
better jugment told me all the time she was 
1 of them brainless chickens without no 
brains; but I guess I was so sorry for her 
my tender heart got the best of my jugment 
for oncet. 

I suppose right now she thinks I am 
brakeing my heart over her, on account of 


I guess that 
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me kiddeing her along that I was fond of 
her. Ifshe only knew the way I seen through 
her from the very beginneing and only 
showed her a few kind intentions just to 
pass the time away and break the monopoly, 
I guess she would not be so stuck on her- 
self. But she must of knew that she didn’t 
have no chance with me, because time in 
again I told her that no woman couldn’t 
ever come between me and my career; so 
she has got only her own self to blame if she 
got any delusions about ever being a jockey’s 
wife; and if sometimes in the future she 
sets sad and lonely on that fruit farm with 
notheing but the sound of the chickens 
squawking to drowned the sound of that 
dam husband of hers infermal chatter— 
well, as I said before, it is only herself she 
has got to blame, because my conscients is 
clear. 

And as for that dam Walters, at 1st after 
I got the letter I felt a little bit sore at him; 
but after I had thought things over I could 


see how I had suxpected him from the very 


1st time he called on me; and little does he 
think that when he was bringeing me fruit 
and bananas and so forth and letteing on 
he was such a admirer of mine, I was laying 
there on my bed suxpecting him all the 
time and saying to myself, “Yes, dam you, 
maybe you think you are deceiving me, but 
if you do you got another guess comeing to 
you.” 

And i bet they will both feel pretty cheap 
when I send Annibell’s letter back with a 
snearing message wrote on the back of 
same which I am going to do this afternoon. 
But before I do that I am going to make a 
copy of it so that some day years from now 
when I am maybe sad and wanting a good 
laugh I can read it over and have a good 
laugh when I think of the way they tried 
to take me for a sucker, little knowing that 
smarter brains than theirs had tried the 
same thing and failed just the way they 
done. 

And when I have became the most famous 
jockey in the world and my life and pic- 
tures are printed in the papers, maybe I 
will let them print this letter too so that all 
my readers will understand the way a great 
rider is pestered all the time by women. So 
here is the letter which I got a few hours 
before I left the hosspital, and that house 
sturgeon who said that the reason I left so 
quick was because my heart was broke is a 
liar, because who would brake their heart 
over a girl who would write a letter like this, 
even if he had not saw through her from the 
1st minute he laid eyes on her: 


Dear Willie: Honest, Willie, I did not 
have no intention of borrowing your hun- 
dred dollars when I took it out of your pants 
pocket, but when I told Fred about the tip 
you gave me on King Solomon he said it 
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cocinero, croaker, herring, hickory shad, 
horse-eye jack, jurel or sard tail, kingfish, 
mackerel—common—pollock, sea trout, 
snappers, gray or mangrove, schoolmaster, 
mutton fish, striped bass, weakfish or 
squeteague, yellow tail and yellow grunt. 

Fresh-water cotton-thread game fish are 
recognized as follows: Brown trout, cut- 
throat series, rainbow series, steelhead 
series, chars, black bass, grayling, moon- 
eyes, pickerel, pike, wall-eyed pike, white 
bass and yellow bass. 

There is no telling when the first fish was 
taken with cotton thread. As long ago as 
the days of Seth Green, he was a pioneer, 
but he never used it except in an emergency 
when he was waiting for a boat to take him 
back to Rochester one day in the sixties. 
He noticed a pickerel in the water near by, 
and finding a spool of cotton thread in his 
pocket, he bent a pin in the shape of his 
needle-point hook and tied it to the thread. 
He then caught a small green frog and 
dropped it in the water. 

W.C. Green tells what happened: ‘Ina 
few moments he had hooked the pickerel, 


which immediately started for the cradle of 
the deep, taking the thread off the spool 
faster than it ever went on; but after a long 
fight, which required very careful and skill- 
ful handling—especially as no rod and reel 
were available—the pickerel was landed 
and weighed one and a half pounds.” 
How James L. Jordan, the father of the 


Cotton Thread Fishing Club, came to fish 


with this line was in this wise: John Cal- 
vey, an old striped-bass fisherman of 
Jamaica Bay, in describing the part the reel 
played in the capture of game fish, made 
the assertion that he could capture, without 
breaking the line, a ten-pound bluefish on 
a 200-yard length of Number 24 cotton 
thread. Incidentally, the feat has never been 
performed, to the knowledge of the writer, 
who is familiar with cotton-thread records. 

Jordan treasured the idea, talked about 
it, saw the possibilities of the cotton-thread 
line, its sportsmanship, and tried it cat He 
succeeded, and the attention he created 
brought a group of sportsmen to see its op- 
portunities for sport—not more fish, but 
more fun—and every year the members get 


would be flying in the face of P: 
overlook it. So we borrowed 
and bet it on King Solomon an 
you said he would, Willie. 
hundred back again and Fre 
you very much for the lone 
because now he has enot 
intrest in the fruit and chi 
hope you will not gam 
away, Willie, because t: 
gambleing is a sin except 
bound to win like you sa 
was, and if you had not s 
to win I would not ever oj 

Fred betting on him. 
Well, Willie, I must el 
that you are feeling bett 
you will forgive me and 
you into thinking him an 
acquaintances; but it was 
could see each other, Wi 
dad acting so darned me: 
some day, Willie, when 
older you will marry som: 
and her will always find a 
our littlefarm. And as 
the time you receive this | 
my new name, so good-by 
kindest regards from 
Yours sincerely 


So now I am going to ta 
mail it back to her; and 
she will wonder why I haves 
then she will turn it over 
have wrote on it as folloy 

“Yes, maybe you think yor 
me, but you were only 
Annibell, because a man 
ence I got is too wise t 
girl which has not got n 
than be chambermade to a flo 
all her life.”’ 

And when she reads 
good and mean, I bet; hb 
she will some day after 
winner of the Kentucky 
pictures is in all the pa 
that happens, some fine da 
husband of hers is going t 
mobile horn tooting ou 
ble cottage. 

And when they come ou 
is they will see a great b 
mobile with my initials W. 
red inside a green horseshot 
of it; and after I have let 
in envy for a few minutes I 
chauffure and say, “Fr 
are you stopping so long 
hood like this for?” 

And as the chauffure 
mobile I will kind of glance 
sort of proud and grand. 
mearly snear as we drive awa 


together, have a dinner, and F 
the cotton-thread line. T 
practically any rod, including b 
than six feet, which will not w 
ounces. If the weight is decre: 
ounces the chances for success 
the angler will have to hai 
lightly. An agate tip and fir 
agate are essential. 
The reel mostly used is a smooth-n 
quadruple one of the type used fo 
casting. Cotton thread being thin, it 
essary to wind on the reel sufficient 
ing, old line being used for the oe 
Skill in thumbing i is most essential 
must be used in playing the fish, an 
the captive runs it is absolutely essen 
give line. The whole theory of ae 
thread is this: A game fish’s strugé 
made up of a series of rushes, pauses 
erate fighting, rushes toward 
and in some cases leaping. 1 
thread angler must apply ligh 
first, gradually increasing it as 
rushes continue and lessen in stl 
til the fish is brought to a fin: 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
MAKERS j 
4 H.J.HEINZ Co, PrrTsBuRGHUS 


SUMMER AND HEINZ KETCHUP 


tom seed developed by Heinz, and cooked immediately with 


mer time your appetite needs jogging. What could be 
tempting, cooling, and satisfying than a slice of cold 
served with Heinz Tomato Ketchup? 
} you enjoy this delicious appetizer you instinctively think 


mp, sun-ripened tomatoes grown under Heinz supervision 


all their ‘“‘just-picked” freshness. 
Words cannot express the unusual goodness of Heinz 


Tomato Ketchup. You must leave that to the Ketchup itself. 


Every drop awakens appetite. 


SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TH PURIFICATION OF RODNEY SPELVIN 


Spelvin looked somehow different from the 
Rodney she remembered. His handsome 
face had a deeper and more thoughtful ex- 
pression, as if he had been through some 
ennobling experience. 

“Well, here I am,” she said, going to him 
and affecting a jauntiness which she did not 
feel. 

He looked at her, and there was in his 
eyes that unmistakable goggle which comes 
to men suddenly addressed in a public spot 
by women whom, to the best of their recol- 
lection, they do not know from Eve. 

““How are you?” he said. Heseemed to 
pull himself together. ‘“‘You’re looking 
splendid.” 

“You're looking fine,” said Jane. 

“You’re looking awfully well,’ said 
Rodney. 

“You're looking awfully well,” said Jane. 

“You're looking fine,’’ said Rodney. 

There was a pause. 

“You'll excuse me glancing at my 
watch,” said Rodney. “I have an appoint- 
ment to lunch with—er—somebody here, 
and it’s past the time.” 

“But you're lunching with me,” said 
Jane, puzzled. 

“With you?” 

“Yes; I rang you up this morning.” 

Rodney gaped. 

“Was it you who phoned? 
you said ‘ Miss Bates.’”’ 

“No, Mrs. Bates.” 

“Mrs. Bates?” 

“Mrs. Bates.” 

“Of course! You’re Mrs. Bates.” 

“Had you forgotten me?” said Jane, in 
spite of herself a little piqued. 

“Forgotten you, dear lady! As if I 
could!” said Rodney, with a return of his 
old manner. ‘‘ Well, shall we go in and have 
lunch?” 

“All right,” said Jane. 

She felt embarrassed and ill at ease. The 
fact that Rodney had obviously succeeded 
in remembering her only after the effort of a 
lifetime seemed to her to fling a spanner 
into the machinery of her plans at the very 
outset. It was going to be difficult, she 
realized, to conjure him by the memory of 
their ancient love to spare Anastasia; for 
the whole essence of the idea of conjuring 
anyone by the memory of their ancient love 
is that the party of the second part should 
be aware that there ever was such a thing. 

At the luncheon table conversation pro- 
ceeded fitfully. Rodney said that this 
morning he could have sworn it was going 
to rain and Jane said she had thought so 
too; and Rodney said that now it looked as 
if the weather might hold up, and Jane said 
yes, didn’t it; and Rodney said he hoped 
the weather would hold up, because rain 
was such a nuisance, and Jane said yes, 
wasn’t it. Rodney said yesterday had been 
a nice day, and Jane said yes; and Rodney 
said that it seemed to be getting a little 
warmer now, and Jane said yes; and Rod- 
ney said that summer would be here any 
moment now, and Jane said yes, wouldn’t 
it; and Rodney said he hoped it would not 
be too hot this summer, but that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, when you came right down to it, 
what one minded was not so much the heat 
as the humidity, and Jane said yes, didn’t 
one. 

In short, by the time they rose and left 
the restaurant, not a word had been spoken 
that could have provoked the censure of the 
sternest critic. Yet William Bates, catching 
sight of them as they passed down the aisle, 
started as if he had been struck by light- 
ning. He had happened to find himself 
near the Alcazar at lunch time and had 
dropped in for a chop; and peering round 
the pillar which had hidden his table from 
theirs, he stared after them with saucerlike 
eyes. 

“Oh, darn it!” said William. 

This William Bates, as I have indicated 
in my previous references to him, was not 
an abnormally emotional or temperamental 
man. Built physically on the lines of a 


I thought 
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motortruck, he had much of that vehicle’s 
placid and even phlegmatic outlook on life. 
Few things had the power to ruffle Wil- 
liam, but unfortunately it so happened 
that one of these things was Rodney Spel- 
vin. He had never been able entirely to 
overcome his jealousy of this man. It had 
been Rodney who had come within an ace 
of scooping Jane from him in the days 
when she had been Miss Packard. It had 
been Rodney who had temporarily broken 
up his home some years later by persuading 
Jane to become a member of the artistic 
set. And now, unless his eyes jolly well 
deceived him, this human gumboil was 
once more busy on his dastardly work. 
Too dashed thick, was William’s view of 
the matter; and he gnashed his teeth in 
such a spasm of resentful fury that a man 
lunching at the next table told the waiter 
to switch off the electric fan, as it had be- 
gun to creak unendurably. 

Jane was reading in the drawing-room 
when William reached home that night. 

“Had a nice day?” asked William. 

“Quite nice,” said Jane. 

“Play golf?”’ asked William. 

“Just practiced,” said Jane. 

“Lunch at the club?” 

ce Yes.’ , 

“T thought I saw that bloke Spelvin in 
town,” said William. Jane wrinkled her 
forehead. 

“Spelvin? Oh, you mean Rodney Spel- 
vin? Did you? I see he’s got a new book 
coming out.” 

“You never run into him these days, do 
you?” 

“Oh, no; it must be two years since I 
saw him.” 


“Oh?” said William. ‘Well, I’ll be go- - 


ing upstairs and dressing.” 

It seemed to Jane, as the door closed, 
that she heard a curious clicking noise, and 
she wondered for a moment if little Braid 
had got out of bed and was playing with 
the mah-jongg counters. But it was only 
William gnashing his teeth. 


There is nothing sadder in this life than 
the spectacle of a husband and wife with 
practically identical handicaps drifting 
apart; and to dwell unnecessarily on such a 
spectacle is, to my mind, ghoulish. It is not 
my purpose, therefore, to weary you with a 
detailed description of the hourly widening 
of the breach between this once ideally 
united pair. Suffice it to say that within a 
few days of the conversation just related 
the entire atmosphere of this happy home 
had completely altered. On the Tuesday, 
William excused himself from the morning 
round on the plea that he had promised 
Peter Willard a match, and Jane said what 
a pity. On Tuesday afternoon, William 
said that his head ached, and Jane said 
isn’t that too bad. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, William said he had lumbago, and 
Jane, her sensitive feelings now deeply 
wounded, said oh, had he? After that, it 
came to be agreed between them by silent 
compact that they should play together 
no more. 

Also, they began to avoid each other in 
the house. Jane would sit in the drawing- 
room, while William retired down the pas- 
sage to his den. In short, if you had added 
a couple of icons and a photograph of 
Trotzky, you would have had a mise en scéne 
which would have fitted a Russian novel 
like the paper on the wall. 

One evening, about a week after the be- 
ginning of this tragic state of affairs, Jane 
was sitting in the drawing-room, trying to 
read Hagen on Casual Water; but the 
print seemed blurred and the philosophy 
too metaphysical to be grasped. She laid 
the book down and stared sadly before her. 

Every moment of these black days had 
affected Jane like a stymie on the last 
green. She could not understand how it 
was that William should have come to sus- 
pect; but that he did suspect was plain, 
and she writhed on the horns of a dilemma. 


All she had to do, to win him back again, 
was to go to him and tell him of Anas- 
tasia’s fatal entanglement. But what 
would happen then? 

Undoubtedly he would feel it his duty 
as a brother to warn the girl against Rodney 
Spelvin; and Jane instinctively knew that 
William warning anyone against Rodney 


Spelvin would sound like a private of the’ 


line giving his candid opinion of the ser- 
geant major. 

Inevitably, in this case, Anastasia, a 
spirited girl and deeply in love, would take 
offense at his words and leave the house. 
And if she left the house, what would be 
the effect on little Braid’s mashie play? 
Already, in less than a fortnight, the gifted 
girl had taught him more about the chip 
shot from ten to fifteen yards off the green 
than the local pro had been able to do in 
two years. Her departure would be abso- 
lutely disastrous. 

What it amounted to was that she must 
sacrifice her husband’s happiness or her 
child’s future; and the problem of which 
was to get the loser’s end was becoming 
daily more insoluble. 

She was still brooding on it when the 
postman arrived with the evening mail and 
the maid brought the letters into the 
drawing-room. Jane sorted them out. 
There were three for William, which she 
gave to the maid to take to him in his den. 
There were two for herself, both bills. And 
there was one for Anastasia, in the well- 
remembered handwriting of Rodney Spel- 
vin. 

Jane placed this letter on the mantel- 
piece and stood looking at it like a cat ata 
canary. Anastasia was away for the day, 
visiting friends who lived a few stations 
down the line; and every womanly instinct 
in Jane urged her to get hold of a kettle and 
steam the gum off the envelope. She had 
almost made up her mind to disembowel 
the thing and write Opened in Error on it, 
when the telephone suddenly went off like a 
bomb and nearly startled her into a decline. 
Coming at that moment, it sounded like the 
voice of conscience. 

“Hullo!” said Jane. 

“Hullo,”’ replied a voice. 

Jane clucked like a hen with uncon- 
trollable emotion. It was Rodney. 

“Ts that you?” asked Rodney. 

“Yes,” said Jane; and so it was, she told 
herself. 

“Your voice is like music,” said Rodney. 

This may or may not have been the case, 
but at any rate it was exactly like every 
other female voice when heard on the tele- 
phone. Rodney prattled on without a sus- 
picion. 

“Have you got my letter yet?” 

“No,” said Jane. She hesitated. “What 
was in it?” she asked tremulously. 

“Tt was to ask you to come to my house 
tomorrow at four.” 

“To your house!’’ faltered Jane. 

“Yes; everything is ready. .I will send 
the servants out, so that we shall be quite 
alone. You will come, won’t you?” 

The room was shimmering before Jane’s 
eyes, but she regained command of herself 
with a strong effort. 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I will be there.” 

She spoke softly, but there was a note of 
menace in her voice. Yes, she would, in- 
deed, be there. From the very moment 
when this man had made his monstrous 
proposal, she had been asking herself what 
Gloria Gooch would have done in a crisis 
like this, and the answer was plain. Gloria 
Gooch, if her sister-in-law was intending to 
visit the apartments of a libertine, would 
have gone there herself to save the poor 
child from the consequences of her infatu- 
ated folly. 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I will be there.” 

“You have made me the happiest man i; 
the world,” said Rodney. ‘I will meet y 
at the corner of the street at four then ay 
He paused. ‘‘ What is that curious clicking 
noise?’”’ he asked. 


. 


“T don’t know,” said Jane. ‘ 
myself. Something wrong y 
I suppose.” 

“T thought ## was somebod 
castanet@ the f£xi] tomorrow th 

“Gomu_¥.” 

Jane Jeplaced the receiver: 
who had been listening to ev: 
conversation on the extensi 
replaced his receiver too. 

Anastasia came back from h 
that night. She took her | 
without comment. At 
morning she said that she 
pelled to go into the City t 

““T want to see my dressma! 

“T’ll come too,’ said Jane 
see my dentist.” 

“So will I,” said William. “T y 
see my lawyer.” 

“That will be nice,” said Ana 
a pause. 

“Very nice,’ 
pause. 

“We might all lunch to; 
Anastasia. “‘My appointme 
four.” ' 

“T should love it,” said Jane 
pointment is at four too.” 

“‘So is mine,”’ said William 

“What a coincidence!”’ sai 
to speak brightly. 

“Yes,” said William. 

He may have been t 
brightly too: but, if so, he 
was too young to have see 
Othello; but had she witne 
tragedian’s performance, she 
have failed to be struck by 
between his manner in the pi 
William’s now. i 

“Then shall we all lunch to 
Anastasia. 

“‘T shall lunch at my club,” 

“William seems to have a 
Anastasia. 

“Ha!” said William. 

He raised his fork and drove it wit 
ening violence at his sausage. 


said Jane, 


So Jane had a quiet little wor 
at a confectioner’s, alone with 
Jane ordered a tongue-and-l 
wich, two macaroons, marsh 
ger ale and cocoa; and Anasta: 
pineapple chunks with whi 
tomatoes stuffed with beetro 
pickles, a raspberry nut s 
chocolate. And while getting 
garbage, they talked merrily, 
will, of every subject but the one 
occupied their minds. When An: 
up and said good-by, witha 
to her dressmaker, Jane shud 
depths of deceit to which the 
can sink. 

It was now about a quarter t 
Jane had about an hour to kill b 
to the rendezvous. She wandered 2 
streets, and never had time appe 
to pass so slowly, never had a ci 
congested with hard-eyed and 
citizens. Every second person | 
seemed to glare at her as if he 
guessed her secret. 

The very elements joined in 
disapproval. The sky had turned 
gray, and far-away thunder 
faintly, like an impatient golfer 
the tee by a slow foursome. It wasa! 
when at length she found herself at 
back of Rodney Spelvin’s house, 5 
before the scullery window, whic 
her intention to force with the poc 
won in happier days as second 
competition at a summer hotel 
with handicaps above eighteen. 

But the relief did not last long. 
the fact that she was about to en 
evil house with the best motives, @ 
almost intolerable guilt oppressed 
William should ever get to know 
“Wow!”’ felt Jane. , 
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; ing she would have hesitated be- 
evindow, one cannot say. But at 
oient, glancing guiltily round, she 
ie to catch the eye of a cat which 
tiz on a near-by wall, and she read 
’s eye such cynical derision that 
ame upon her to get out of its 
isjuickly as possible. It was a cat 
.dnanifestly seen a lot of life, and it 
iy putting an entirely wrong con- 
yon her behavior. Jane shivered, 
tla quick jerk prized the window 
acclimbed in. 

asswo years since she had entered 
w; but once she had reached the 
yemembered its topography per- 
‘fe mounted the stairs to the large 
siing room on the first floor, the 
{) many bohemian parties in that 
rd of her artistic life. It was here, 
3) that Rodney would bring his 


sidio was one of those dim, over- 

1d rooms which appeal to men 
diy Spelvin. Heavy curtains hung 
: the windows. One corner was 
ba high-backed Chesterfield. At 

d was an alcove, curtained like 
dws. Once Jane had admired this 

t now it made her shiver. It 
ther one of those nests in which, 
utitle of Tried in the Furnace had 
i] eggs of evil are hatched. She 
hthick carpet restlessly, and sud- 
ne came to her the sound of foot- 
she stairs. 

\pped, every muscle tense. The 
tad arrived. She faced the door, 
yd. It comforted her a little in 
sito reflect that Rodney was not 
ise massive Ethel M. Dell liber- 

might make things unpleasant 
iiruder. He was only a welter- 
d of evil; and if he tried to start 
ga girl of her physique would have 
4 difficulty in knocking him for a 
-'tuguese ash cans. 


f(tsteps reached the door. The 


tined. The door opened—and in 
liam Bates, followed by two men 

rats. 

said William. 

i parted, but no sound came 

e. She staggered back a pace or 


, advancing into the center of 
olded his arms and gazed at her 
ng eyes. - 
said William, and the words 
reed like drops of vitriol from 
is clenched teeth, “I find you 
tee 
coked convulsively. Years ago, 
Jnocent.child, she had seen a con- 
cuce a rabbit out of a top hat 
nnstant before had been conclu- 
< to be empty. The sudden 
of William affected her with 
same sensations as she had ex- 
chen. 
-w-ow ——”’ she said. 
>} your pardon?” said William 
| 
“W-0W —— 
ln yourself,” said William. 
-w-ow did you get here? And 
ee these men?”’ 


seemed to become aware for the 
©f the presence of his two com- 
He moved a hand in a hasty 
introduction. 

eginald Brown and Mr. Cyril 
y-my wife,” he said curtly. 

men bowed slightly and raised 
‘Ir hats. 
sl to meet you,” said one. 
twfully charmed,” said the other. 
/re detectives,” said William. 
ives !?” 
me Quick Results Agency.” 
td,” added Mr. Delancey. 
itd,” said William. ‘When I be- 
ie of your clandestine intrigues, 
tithe agency and they gave me 
est men.”’ 
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“Most frightfully decent of you to put 
it that way,” said Mr. Delancey. “Eh, 
Reggie?” 

“Decidedly, Cyril,’ said Mr. Brown. 

William regarded Jane sternly. 

“T knew you were going to be here at 
four o’clock,” he said. “I overheard you 
arranging the meeting on the telephone.” 

“Oh, William!’’ 

“Woman,” said William, “where is your 
paramour?”’ 

“Really, really!” said Mr. Delancey dep- 
recatingly. 

“Keep it clean,’’ urged Mr. Brown. 

“Your partner in sin—where is he? Iam 
going to take him and tear him into little 
bits and stuff him down his throat and 
make him swallow himself.’’ 

“Fair enough,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Perfectly in order,” said Mr. Delancey. 

Jane uttered a stricken cry. 

“William,”’ she screamed, “I can explain 
all!” 

“All?” said Mr. Delancey. 

“All?” said Mr. Brown. 

“All,” said Jane. 

“All?” said William. 

“All,”’ said Jane. 

William sneered bitterly. 

“T’ll bet you can’t,” he said. 

“T’ll bet I can,” said Jane. 

“Well?” 

“T came here to save Anastasia.” 

“Anastasia!” 

“Anastasia.” 

“My sister?”’ 

“Your sister.”’ 

“His sister Anastasia,’ explained Mr. 
Brown to Mr. Delancey in an undertone. 

“What from?” asked William. 

“From Rodney Spelvin. Oh, William, 
can’t you understand?” 

“No, I’m dashed if I can.” 

“T, too,” said Mr. Delancey, ‘‘must con- 
fess myself a little fogged. And you, 
Reggie?’”’ 

“Completely, Cyril,’ said Mr. Brown, 
removing his derby hat with a puzzled 
frown, examining the maker’s name and 
putting it on again. 

“The poor child is infatuated with this 
man.” 

“With the bloke Spelvin?”’ 

“Yes. She is coming here with him at 
four o’clock.”’ 

“TImportant,”’ said Mr. Brown, produc- 
ing a notebook and making an entry. 

“Tmportant, if true,’ agreed Mr. De- 
lancey. 

“But I heard you making the appoint- 
ment with the bloke Spelvin over the 
phone,” said William. 

“He thought I was Anastasia, and I 
came here to save her.” 

William was silent and thoughtful for a 
few moments. 

“Tt all sounds very nice and plausible,” 
he said, ‘‘but there’s just one thing wrong. 
I’m not a very clever sort of bird, but I can 
see where your story slips up. If what you 
say is true, where is Anastasia?”’ 

“Just coming in now,” whispered Jane. 
mest 

“Hist, Reggie!’’ whispered Mr. De- 
lancey. 

They listened. Yes, the front door had 
banged and feet were ascending the stair- 
case. 

‘‘Hide!’’ said Jane urgently. 

“Why?” said William. 

“So that you can overhear what they say 
and jump out and confront them.” 

“Sound,” said Mr. Delancey. 

“Very sound,” said Mr. Brown. 

The two detectives concealed themselves 
in the alcove. William retired behind the 
curtains in front of the window. Jane 
dived behind the Chesterfield. A moment 
later the door opened. 

Crouching in her corner, Jane could see 
nothing; but every word that was spoken 
came to her ears, and with every syllable 
her horror deepened. 

“Give me your things,’”’ she heard Rod- 
ney say, ‘“‘and then we will go upstairs.” 

Jane shivered. The curtains by the win- 
dow shook. From the direction of the 
alcove there came a soft scratching sound, 
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as the two detectives made an entry in 
their notebooks. 

For a moment after this there was silence. 
Then Anastasia uttered a sharp, protesting 
ery. 

“Ah, no, no! Please, please!’’ 

“But why not?” came Rodney’s voice. 

“Tt is wrong—wrong.” 

“T can’t see why.” 

“Tt is, itis! You must not do that. Oh, 
please, please don’t hold so tight.” 

There was a swishing sound, and through 
the curtains before the window a large form 
burst. Jane raised her head above the 
Chesterfield. 

William was standing there, a menacing 
figure. The two detectives had left the 
alcove and were moistening their pencils. 
And in the middle of the room stood 
Rodney Spelvin, stooping slightly and 
grasping Anastasia’s parasol in his hands. 

“T don’t get it,’ he said. ‘‘Why is it 
wrong to hold the damn thing tight?” He 
looked up and perceived his visitors. ‘‘Ah, 
Bates,” he said absently. He turned to 
Anastasia again. ‘I should have thought 
that the tighter you held it, the more force 
you would get into the shot.”’ 

“But don’t you see, you poor simp,” 
replied Anastasia, ‘‘that you’ve got to keep 
the ball straight? If you grip the shaft as 
if you were a drowning man clutching at a 
straw, and keep your fingers under like 
that, you’ll pull like the dickens and prob- 
ably land out of bounds or in the rough. 
What’s the good of getting force into the 
shot if the ball goes in the wrong direction, 
you cloth-headed goof?” 

“T see now,’’ said Rodney humbly. 
“How right you always are!”’ 

“Look here,’’ interrupted William, fold- 
ing his arms, “what is the meaning of 
this?” 

“You want to grip firmly but lightly,” 
said Anastasia. 

“Firmly but lightly,” echoed Rodney. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

“And with the fingers, not with the 
palms.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” thun- 
dered William. “Anastasia, what are you 
doing in this man’s rooms?” 

“Giving him a golf lesson, of course; and 
I wish you wouldn’t interrupt.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rodney testily. ‘“‘Don’t 
interrupt, Bates, there’s a good fellow. 
Surely you have things to occupy you else- 
where?”’ 

‘We'll go upstairs,’’ said Anastasia 
‘‘where we can be alone.” 

“You will not go upstairs!” barked 
William. 

“We shall get on much better there,” 
explained Anastasia, ‘“‘Rodney has fitted 
up the top floor back as an indoor practicing 
room.” 

Jane darted forward with a maternal cry. 

“My poor child, has this scoundrel dared 
to delude you by pretending to be a golfer? 
Darling, he is nothing of the kind.” 

Mr. Reginald Brown coughed. For some 
moments he had been twitching restlessly. 

“Talking of golf,” he said, ‘it might in- 
terest you to hear of a little experience I 
had the other day at Marshy Moor. I had 
got a nice drive off the tee, nothing record- 
breaking, you understand, but straight and 
sweet. And what was my astonishment on 
walking up to play my second to find a 

“A rather similar thing happened to me 
at Windy Waste last Tuesday,’’ interrupted 
Mr. Delancey. ‘‘I had hooked my drive 
the merest trifle, and my caddie said to me, 
‘You’re out of bounds.’ ‘I am not out of 
bounds,’ I replied, perhaps a little tersely, 
for the lad had annoyed me by a persistent 
habit of sniffing. ‘Yes, you are out of 
bounds,’ he said. ‘No, I am not out of 
bounds,’ I retorted. Well, believe me or 
believe me not, when I got up to my 
ball ——” 

“Shut up!” said William. 

“Just as you say, sir,’”’ replied Mr. De- 
lancey courteously. 

Rodney Spelvin drew himself up, and in 
spite of her loathing for his villainy, Jane 
could not help feeling what a noble and 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Never learned it 


in college; but— 
She knew a thing or two when 
she decided the old car couldn’t go 
through another summer “‘looking 
that way.”” More a man’s work than 
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fire he made. His face was pale, 
yor did not falter. 

ai tight,” he said. “I am not a 
By with the help of this splendid 
hope humbly to be one some 
hs know what you are going to 
wnt on, raising a hand. “You 
++ ask how a man who has wasted 
ave done can dare to entertain 
am of ever acquiring a decent 
‘But never forget,’ proceeded 
ja low, quivering voice, ‘that 
| ravis was nearly forty before he 
lub, and a few years later he 
ish Amateur.” 


4 ie,’ said Mr. Delancey and 
». They lifted their derby hats 


‘iirty-three years old,’”’ continued 
ind for fourteen of those thirty- 
sa, | have been writing poetry— 
vels with a poignant sex appeal; 
I gave a thought to this divine 
jas but to sneer at it. But last 
aw the light.” 
Glory!” cried Mr. Brown. 
»zernoon I was persuaded to try a 
ok the club with a mocking, con- 
( laugh.” 


mally. “Two hundred yards and 
as a whistle! And as I stood 
ng after the ball, something 
run up my spine and bite me in 
| It was the golf germ.” 
s the way,” said Mr. Brown. 
er the first drive I ever made. 
ujice easy stance - 
sirst drive I made,” said Mr. De- 
you won’t believe this, but it’s a 
ra full a 
1 that moment,’’ continued Rod- 
ein, ‘I have had but one ambi- 
csomehow or other, cost what it 
gt down into single figures.’’ He 
pitterly. “You see,” he said, “I 
yen speak of this thing without 
gmy infinitives. And even as I 
| infinitives, so did I split my 
After that first heavenly slosh, 
seem able to do anything right.” 
ike off, his face working. William 


e old enough,” he continued, “‘to 
we love one another more than 
‘else in the world. At least, I love 
way. More than anything!”’ 

know that I love you, Jeff,” she 


hin the other things, more than 
igster?”’ 

sharp intake of her breath was 
to John Llewellyn Page, finishing 
of his Brie. 

,”’ she faltered, ““I—I don’t know. 
ff, I just don’t know. I can’t an- 
a. You’re both so much a part of 
yet you’re so different, that I can’t 
yetween you like that.’”’ Her voice 
‘action of a note in heartfelt pro- 
[ can’t, Jeff.’ 

you must, dearest! It’s come to 
here’s no other way out. Marjorie, 
he commanded. ‘Tomorrow after- 
ere’s a Dutch cargo boat sailing 
ivre. It goes to Curacao. I’ve en- 
cabin for us. We’re in a tangle and 
no other way out. Tonight, after 
rs are abed, pack your things. I'll 
ng for you. Whereare youstaying?”’ 
he Crillon,” she responded faintly. 
e waiting for you. Leave a note for 
ing that you’ve gone away with 
that the only way of reaching us is 
my attorney. Then, my dear, what 
y do except divorce us?” 

, I can’t do that!” 

| mean the youngster?” 

odded. 
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“Yes, but dash it,’’ he said, “‘all this 
doesn’t explain why I find you alone with 
my sister in what I might call your lair.” 

“The explanation is simple,”’ said Rod- 
ney Spelvin. ‘‘This sweet girl is the only 
person in the world who seems able simply 
and intelligently and in a few easily under- 
stood words to make clear the knack of the 
thing. There is none like her, none. I have 
been to pro after pro, but not one has been 
any good to me. I am a temperamental 
man, and there is a. lack of sympathy and 
human understanding about these profes- 
sionals which jars on my artist soul. They 
look at you as if you were a half-witted 
child. They click their tongues. They 
make odd Scotch noises. I could not en- 
dure the strain. And then this wonderful 
girl, to whom in a burst of emotion I had 
confided my unhappy case, offered to give 
me private lessons. So I went with her to 
some of those indoor practicing places. But 
here, too, my sensibilities were racked by 
the fact that unsympathetic eyes observed 
me. So I fixed up a room here where we 
could be alone.” 

“And instead of going there,”’ said Anas- 
tasia, “‘we are wasting half the afternoon 
talking.” 

William brooded for a while. He was not 
a quick thinker. 

“Well, look here,” he said at length, 
“this is the point; this is the nub of the 
thing; this is where I want you to follow 
me very closely: Have you asked Anastasia 
to marry you?”’ 

“Marry me?’”’ Rodney gazed at him, 
shocked. ‘‘Have I asked her to marry me? 
I, who am not worthy to polish the blade of 
her niblick! I, who have not even a thirty 
handicap, ask a girl to marry me who was in 
the semifinal of last year’s Ladies’ Open! 
No, no, Bates, I may be a vers-libre poet, 
but I have some sense of what is fitting. 
I love her, yes; I love her with a fervor 
which causes me frequently and for hours 
at a time to lie tossing sleeplessly upon my 
pillow. But I would not dare to ask her to 
marry me.” 

Anastasia burst into a peal of girlish 
laughter. 

“You poor chump!” she cried. ‘Is that 
what has been the matter all this time? 
I couldn’t make out what the trouble was. 
Why, I’m crazy about you! I’ll marry you 
any time you give the word.” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Remember, dear, that I’m leaving a 
youngster too. Oh, I know it’s different for 
a father. But remember this’”—his hand 
slipped over to inclose one of hers in brown 
massiveness—‘‘you and I will have chil- 
dren, after this has all blown over and 
we’re married, and perhaps we'll love them 
even more because they’re ours—yours and 
mine!”” The impetuous whirling of his 
thoughts carried him away from children, 
and his voice quickened with enthusiasm: 
“They'll never dream of looking for us in 
the West Indies. We'll play around there 
together where it’s warm and gorgeously 
beautiful—a long, wonderful honeymoon. 
We'll get a boat and loiter about from 
island to island, with never a thing in the 
world to bother us or worry us.” His jaw 
set as vindictively as though he were charg- 
ing the line. ‘‘ While they stay up north 
and brush the frozen mud off their pride! 
To the devil with their pride! We've got 
love and youth, youth that they’ve never 
had and never will understand! Why should 
we let them waste it for us?”’ 

“Oh, Jeff,” moanedthegirl. ““Imustn’t!” 

But he rushed on heedlessly: ‘It’s the 
only way out, I tell you! We can’t go on 
this way. You and I can’t accept any cheap 
substitute—a rendezvous here and a ren- 
dezvous there, just straying off the reserva- 
tion and hurrying back, always afraid that 
we're going to be caught. That’s a paradise 
for nitwits and trimmers. We don’t have 
to cheat and deceive. We love one another 
too much for that.” 
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Rodney reeled. 

“What?” 

“Of course I will!” 

“Anastasia!” 

“Rodney!” 

He folded her in his arms. 

“Well, I’m dashed!” said William. ‘It 
looks to me as if I had been making rather 
a lot of silly fuss about nothing. Jane, I 
wronged you.” 

“Tt was my fault.” 


“No, no!” 
“Yes, yes!” 
“Jane!” 
“William !’’ 


He folded her in his arms. The two de- 
tectives, having entered the circumstances 
in their notebooks, looked at each other 
with moist eyes. 

““Cyril!’’ said Mr. Brown. 

“Reggie!’’ said Mr. Delancey. 

Their hands met in a brotherly clasp. 


“And so,’’ concluded the Oldest Member, 
‘fall ended happily. The storm-tossed lives 
of William Bates, Jane Packard and Rod- 
ney Spelvin came safely at long last into 
harbor. At the subsequent wedding, 
William and Jane’s present of a complete 
golfing outfit, including eight dozen, new 
balls, a cloth cap and a pair of spiked shoes, 
was generally admired by all who inspected 
the gifts during the reception. 

From that time forward the four of them 
have been inseparable. Rodney and Anas- 
tasia took a little cottage close to that of 
William and Jane, and rarely does a day 
pass without a close foursome between the 
two couples. William and Jane being steady 
tens and Anastasia scratch and Rodney a 


persevering eighteen, it makes an ideal | 


match.” 

““What does?” asked the secretary, wak- 
ing from his reverie. 

“This one.” 

“Which?” 

“‘T gee,’ said the Oldest Member sym- 
pathetically, ‘that your troubles, weighing 
on your mind, have caused you to follow 
my little narrative less closely than you 
might have done. Never mind, I will tell 
it again.” 


The story—said the Oldest Member— | 


which I am about to relate begins at a 
time when —— 


THE INSPIRED LIGIR 


“But, Jeff, if I—if I can’t do this? What 
then?”’ 

“Nothing,” he answered, voice hollow. 
“Just nothing. I shan’t go back to New 
York.” He added dispiritedly, ‘‘Oh, we’ll 
be able to avoid death by boredom, I sup- 
pose, but whatever we find won’t amount 
to very much—just a chattering parody of 
what we might have together.”’ 

The patron sauntered by, looked curi- 
ously at the untouched plat du jour before 
the pair, flashed a faint smile of compre- 
hension at the unseeing John Llewellyn 
Page. 

Jeff’s voice, warm, passionate, swept on, 
painting little word pictures of misty-blue 
islands rising from a blue sea, dark shadows 
of sails upon the deck, opalescent dawns 
and great majestic clouds scudding in the 
trade winds across the molten white face of 
the moon. 

“A born romantic,” thought John Llew- 
ellyn Page; ‘lost, probably, in the terrors 
of the Stock Exchange and trying to find 
his way home before it’s too late. And 
she Oh, how devilish life is! Poor 
youngster! Some people ask too much of 
life. They ask happiness. I’d better get out 
before they make me miserable. I’ll never 
be able to work on that cursed Deschains 
book. She’s giving in to him. She’ll never 
be able to stand such an assault. Poor 
lovely youngster—I wonder if she has any 
idea of what she’s getting into. Romance 
lasts such a little time. If only I could tell 
them to go back and beat the prideful 
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Watch This 
Senne 


Reginald Denny’s Best Picture 


e 


‘“‘California Straight 
Ahead’’ is a big picture, full of 


action, romance and novelty. It is bound 
to please everybody. REGINALD DENNY 
who is starred in this production, is con- 
sidered one of the 
five really great stars 
of the screen and he, 
as well as Universal, 
regards this-as his 
best picture. The 
story is by Byron 
Morgan who wrote 
‘‘Sporting Youth,”’ 
and Harry Pollard, 
who made most of 
DENNY’S pictures, 
directed. 


One of the 


novelties in this 
comedy-drama is a , 
motor-Pullman which contains dining, 
sleeping, smoking and lounge rooms, a 
perfectly appointed kitchen and dance 
pavilion. The palace-on-wheels runs away 
with the hero in it and spills, thrills, laughs 
and skids result. Another exciting scene 
is the trans-continental road race which 
the hero wins with his car in flames at the 
finish. The cast is exceptional and includes 
GERTRUDE OLM- 
STEAD, TOM WIL- 
SON, FRANCES RAY- 
MOND, JOHN STEP- 
PLING and CHARLES 
GERRARD. 


‘“‘Peacock 


Feathers,” from 
the novel by Temple 
Bailey is another on 
Universal’s “‘White 
List.”” It is an un- 
usual and a highly 
dramatic picture, 
starring beautiful 
JACQUELINE LOGAN 
and capable CULLEN 
LANDIS and directed by Svend Gade. The 
book publishers aptly describe the story 
as the eternal conflict between wealth and 
love. Jerry the idealist, who is poor, loves 
Mimi, a beautiful, spoiled society girl. At 
the death of Jerry’s uncle he inherits a ranch that 
he has never seen. Here is his shining palace, a 
solution to the problem. Jerry and Mimi are mar- 
ried, but when they arrive at the ranch—oh! what 
a surprise! 


“The Phantom of the Opera”’ 
with LON CHANEY in the title 


role, opens at the Astor Theatre in New 


York on Sept. 7th. 
J am arranging early 
showings of this 
weird, fantastic mas- 
terpiece throughout 
the country. If you 
wish to see this pic- 
ture soon, won’t you 
take the time to ask 
the manager of your 
favorite theatre 
when he is going to 
show it? 


Alsoask him 


when he expects 
to show ‘‘ The Teas- 
er,’’ ‘I'll Show You 
the Town,’’ ‘‘California Straight Ahead,’’ 
‘‘The Man in the Saddle,’’ ‘‘Siege,’’ an 

**Peacock Feathers.’’ 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated booklet on our 
“‘White List” pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


REGINALD DENNY 


JACQUELINE LOGAN 


I 
w York 


ICT 


730 Fifth Ave., N City 
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Sara 


Who wants to be tied to 
beaten paths with a hum- 
ming motor at his feet—with 
lazy summer days to while 
away? 

Happiness lies at the end of 
a cool, mossy road that may 
be muddy in spots. There’s 
adventure along winding hill 
roads that scarcely show 
wheel marks. 


WEED Chains will take you 
there—WEED Chains will 


They fit your car 
for happy 
\ carefree motoring 
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bring you back. Don’t go 
touring without them. Don’t 
be disappointed—don’t suffer 
delays. Put a pair of WEEDS 
in your car today—now, 
while you are thinking of it. 


You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their brass 
plated Cross Chains, galva- 
nized Side Chains and Red 
Connecting Hooks in addition 
to the name WEED, which 
is stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CuHaIN COMPANY, no 
in business 


for your safety 
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Clara and Dick! Then they could be mar- 
ried and be happy. Oh, dear me, I’m be- 
coming emotionally involved in this! But 
if I could only tell them to go back home 
and fight it out, inch by inch! So much 
better that way! I’ll never be able to work 
this afternoon. Serves me right! Eaves- 
dropper! Old enough to have more sense 
than to mix in other people’s affairs.”’ He 
called to the waiter, ordered his bill “au 
galop!”’ 

“Jeff, I have to think,” pleaded the girl. 
“Tf I go with you iH 

“Dearest, I’ll make it a world well lost,” 
he interrupted. ‘‘Together we’ll have 
everything—apart we’ll have nothing. You 
have only to pack your trunks and give 
yourself to me and I’ll take care of you—al- 
ways! Always, my darling!” 

She besought him again to give her time 
for thought. ‘‘Just for a minute, Jeff. It 
means so much! And oh,” she wailed, “‘it 
does seem the only way out!”’ 

“Tt is—just to crash through this trap 
they’ve built about us. Don’t you see td 

“Jeff, please!”’ 

John Llewellyn Page was paying his bill 
and, rather than wait longer for change, 
was giving Henri a tip which even from a 
tourist would have been considered exor- 
bitant. Plainly M’sieur Page was not him- 
self this day. 

As he started to push away the table 
there came, booming in his ears like a thun- 
derclap, the hearty voice of Raoul d’Ar- 
nould, an editor, exercising his English: 
“Hello, ol’ boy; how are you?” 

John Llewellyn Page’s heart leaped like 
a trout, and the silence from the table at 
his side seemed more painfully noisy than 
the thunderclap. Useless now to try silenc- 
ing Raoul. 

““Freddy’s comin’ over from Lon’on to- 
morrow,” continued the Frenchman, ‘an’ 
I want you an’ him to come to dinnaire at 
Foyot’s. You can?” 

Page nodded automatically, numbly. 

“Hight o’clock then. Good-by, ol’ boy.” 
Raoul moved on to his table. 

John Llewellyn Page’s eyes lifted slowly 
to meet the accusing gaze of Jeff’s; the girl 
was staring at him, lips parted. 

“T’m sorry,” he said simply. ‘At first 
I was going to tell you that I spoke Eng- 
lish—I’m an American, you see—but then 
I was afraid that I might ruin a meeting 
which was of such great importance to you. 
It was an awkward position. I hurried my 
déjeuner as much as I could. If it hadn’t 
been for my dear, blundering friend, Raoul, 
I would have made my escape. I don’t 
enjoy eavesdropping, I assure you.” He 
paused a mere fraction of a moment; then, 
as neither of them spoke, he added, quite 
humbly, “‘ More than that, it hurt deeply to 
see two young people suffering as I, too, 
have suffered.” 

He neglected Jeff and turned his gaze 
to the dark, wide eyes of the girl. 

“Yes, I, too, have suffered,” he repeated 
slowly. ‘And this has been to relive those 
days, more poignantly than I can even be- 
gin to tell you. Years ago I ran away with 
a girl who was married to another man. We 
went to Paris instead of Curacao. In those 
days Paris was the land of light and hap- 
piness. A sort of paradise, you know. But 
paradises have a way of changing, like 
everything else. I, too, was to make it a 
world well lost. But somehow—I can’t 
explain it—I failed.’’ 

Both young people were watching him 
intensely, the man with a trace of anger 
burning in his gaze, the girl soberly, as 
though she were trying to divine some 
quality masked behind the red stubble of 


' to small pieces and step upon t 


Page’s beard, behind the pi net 
of his words. 

“Tt would be impossible 
story,’ he continued, “bee 
of such little things. Life is like 
know. It is made up of such lit 
How can I explain?” He app 
in a sharply barbed thicket of 
“Little things”’—he smiled wa; 
the measles. We learned that | 
she’d left behind had the meas 
absurd! But I assure you that it! 
difficult thing to maintain high’ 
and still think of measles. We | 
another so much that if we had | 
fronted by death or some great d 
could have faced it, hand in 
laughed at it. But no! Life is «| 
unromantic! It takes little stah\ 
It stabs and stabs until you're w| 
your heart aches, but never har 
to kill you gloriously, in the fashi:} 
romance.” 

His voice dwindled sorrowful} 
pushed his table away. “TI can say 
Il pleut dans mon ceur—tears ra 
heart. Try to find peace and con 
rather than romance. | It goes s 
and leaves so little. I apologiz 
truding.” =. 

He hurried away. As the palro, 
overcoat, John Llewellyn Page ; 
riedly, “Mon vieux, study my ty} 
Americans and report to me tom| 
that you see.’’ | 

“T will do that, Monsieur Pag, 
main, alors.” | 

So it was that the patron sat he| 
upon the bench at déjeuner the follo | 

“Your two young Americans t@: 
nearly ten minutes, eating nothing 
put before them,” he said. “He 
portuning her to do this or that, 
refused. There were tears in h 
monsieur. At last they departed, 
refused even to let him ride in the{ 
her. They parted at the door, and 
her say something about New Yor) 
next rendezvous, I took it to be, 
at last agreed. But, monsieur, his. 
that of a man who is about to te 


rh 


“Very well reported,” said 
lyn Page. ‘Exactly what 
know. Here—have a taste 0 
that we can drink to their 
to the incalculable fury tha 
descend upon two people whos 
Dick and Clara.”’ 

They drank. peed 

“And now, monsieur le patron, 
thing. What sort of liar would you 
man who said that I, in the days 
youth, had run away with anothe 
wife, inducing her to abandon her 

The patron became swollen. “WI 
of liar? I would not flatter him by 
him liar. He would be a fool, M 
Page!”’ 

“Tiens, mon vieux, that might 
strong. I was thinking that under 
circumstances he might be called 
spired liar.” 

‘But of all men,” the patron’s vo 
in protest, ‘‘you have been least | 
by the folly of life. You, a studen 
arts!” 1 

“True, true,” said John Llewelly 
a little sadly. ‘But, all the same, 
be wonderful to be young and m 
love.” He shrugged. “No matte 
drink to an inspired liar and hope 

\the moment of his inspiration he 
two young people who, otherwise 
have blundered out beyond their 
They raised their glasses. ips 
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Built to stand 
punishment 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is setting new 
records for mileage on motor coaches and other 
heavy, fast moving motor vehicles. It is not a 
glorified passenger car tire, but a specially de- 
signed, flexible, rugged burden bearer with more 
plies of cord fabric and a heavier, deeper tread 
of live rubber, built to stand up under the strain 
of both speed and load. 


Rae + 
eiub nents 0h ane 


The Heavy Duty Cord is but one of the 
many advances in tire building made possible 
by the facilities of the huge new Kelly plant at 
Cumberland, pronounced by disinterested en- 
gineers to be the most modern and most 
efficiently equipped manufacturing unit in the 
industry. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
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Its the Bri 
Elastic that makes 
Comfort absolute 


ighton 


ECAUSE, from the start, 

Comfort is built into 
Brighton elastic—with its thin 
long stretch strands of specially 
cured rubber. The curing pro- 
cess gives remarkable ease to 
the rubber strands. 


In addition, each rubber strand 
is wrapped with soft yarn to 
guard against the deadening ef- 
fects of perspiration and thereby 
insure double wear. 


Do not confuse Brighton Wide- 
Webs with wide garters made 
of heavy flat rubber. 


Genuine Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs are made only 
from Brighton Comfort Elastic 
and come packed only in the 
famous orange and blue box. 
Insist on them at the men’s 
wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 48 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-BRIGHTON Garters 


Single Grip 


Double Grip 
35c and up 5 


fi9 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


——————_———————— | 


| was transformed for Claribel. 


SOc and up 
[PIONEER } oneal fOr 
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“T wish I could,” said Jimmie. ‘But it’s 
too dear for me. I eat at a pension restau- 
rant. If | wasn’tsofrightfully poor, Ishould 
have ventured to ask you to dine with me.” 

He spoke quite simply, neither ashamed 
nor defiant, and he gave her the sweetest 


smile. 


“But you can’t leave me,” said she, with 
a flash of the imperiousness of the governing 
class. ‘‘ You must dine with me, of course!”’ 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I won’t be silly about 
it. It’s awfully nice of you to ask me.” 

His tone was faultless. Claribel thought 
he was out of sight the most sensible young 
man she had ever met. She imagined how 
any young man of her own set in England 
would have bridled and gibed and blushed 
and protested under such an invitation— 
and ended by accepting it. 

They dined—slowly, savoringly, and to- 
ward the close of the meal, lusciously. 
Years seemed to have passed since Claribel 
first entered the adorable Café de Versailles. 
And it had been raining for years. Existence 
The pall of 
loneliness had been lifted from her. She 
formed part of humanity; she had a contact. 

Not ordinarily a facile talker, especially 
with mere acquaintances, she was now 
talking with marked ease. Jimmie talked 
without any effort. He was a natural 
talker and he talked naturally. He seemed 
to say whatever came into his mind, but his 
mind was an interesting mind and _a nice 
mind; no necessity to filter or censor its 
contents before letting them forth. 

At intervals, in pauses of argument, Jim- 
mie would point out celebrities or notorie- 
ties among the customers. Possibly not 
notables of the world, but notables of the 
Montparnasse quarter, which honestly con- 
sidered itself the center of the world. 

Theornate clock over the cashier’s counter 
behaved in an extraordinary manner; its 
fingers raced round the dial. Claribel tried 
to will them into deliberateness, but they 
would not be restrained. They showed 
twenty-five minutes to twelve when the 
other clock, in Claribel’s head, said that the 
hour could not be later than twenty-five 
minutes to ten. An evening unlike any 
other evening that ever was in Paris or in 
paradise! 

Just as Claribel was beginning to make a 
successful fight against the mysterious mag- 
netic force which held her to her chair and. 
absolutely prevented her from rising to de- 
part—the bill had long ago, through Jim- 
mie’s agency, been paid and the change 
handed over and the tip given—Psichari 
came up, on his way out of the café. Psichari 
was one of the celebrities already indicated 
to Claribel by Jimmie. Claribel had felt an 
artistic thrill at being even in the same café 
with Psichari. You could tell how great a 
painter Psichari was in Paris by the fact 
that Jimmie blushed when he most surpris- 
ingly stopped at the table, and rose with 
much deferential ceremony to greet him. 

“Present me,’’? murmured the handsome 
bearded hero of the studios in an under- 
tone, and he was duly presented to Claribel. 
Thereupon he sat down at the table and 
talked, in French. 

“You will pardon me, mademoiselle, but 
I have not been able to prevent myself from 
regarding you all the evening. You are so 
exquisitely an English type. It is so ro- 
mantic to me. No women exist save the 
English. There are none save the English.” 

Still, in a more general vein, he talked 
admirably—better than Jimmie. Claribel, 
however, was now restless—pleased, but 
confused and apprehensive. She said that 
she must leave. And she did leave, escorted 
to the pavement by the two men. The rain 
continued with infinite strong perseverance 
to descend in generous cascades. Claribel 
got into a taxi, and while Jimmie was giving 
the address to the driver, Psichari also got 
into the taxi. He was not intoxicated—or 
at least he was not suffering from anything 
more deleterious than the romantical qual- 
ity of Claribel’s blond English appearance; 
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but he was uplifted. He stated in an up- 
lifted voice that it would not be safe for 
Miss Frossack to travel home unaccom- 
panied. Claribel glanced with a certain ap- 
peal at Jimmie. 
painter first by one arm and then by two 
and pulled him out of the cab. The two men, 
Psichari taller than Jimmie and ten years 
older, faced each other on the pavement. 

“ Fiche-nous la paix!’’? Jimmie exhorted 
the celebrity. 

And as Psichari would not listen to the 
exhortation to leave them in peace, Jimmie 
hit him on the chest and the idol of Mont- 
parnasse subsided onto the pavement. Jim- 
mie nipped into the taxi, which drove off. 

Little was said, but the cave woman in 
Claribel could not sleep that night because 
she had been fought for by two artists on 
the Parisian pavement; and the English 
girl in Claribel could not sleep because the 
delicious Jimmie had asked her to sit for 
him and she had consented to do so. 

The next really thrilling thing that hap- 
pened to her was the arrival, one evening, 
of an express letter, which ran: 

“May I call tonight about nine? I want 
very much to see you about a matter which 
is important to me. Your devoted Jimmie.”’ 

Claribel blushed and shook. She blushed 
and shook all by herself in her own drawing- 
room. 

1 

N THE morning of the day on which 

Claribel received the express note from 
Jimmie in the late afternoon, she had been 
sitting to him in his studio in the Rue 
Léopold-Robert, a street south of Mont- 
parnasse and plenteously inhabited by 
Anglo-Saxon youths of both sexes of a 
status similar to that of James Arroll. It 
was the final sitting for the portrait, and 
nearly three months had passed since the 
great scenes inside and outside the Café de 
Versailles. Claribel had just gone, and 
Jimmie was still watching her as she primly 
and brightly descended the four double 
flights of stairs that separated his lair from 
the solid earth, when he heard footsteps 
above him. A figure was coming down from 
the heights of the fifth story—a young man 
dressed in golden brown, very baggy cor- 
duroys, heavy boots, a black wide-awake 
hat with a circumference of about one yard, 
and a muffler that seemed like a slice off a 
blanket. The ferocity of the black mus- 
tache argued, perhaps falsely, that the hip 
pocket held a revolver to match it. Of 
course, an English painter; French and 
other painters no longer wore the classic 
uniform of art. 

“Josh!” called Jimmie, shivering in the 
icy January drafts of the staircase. ‘‘Come 
in and have a look at this blessed thing I’ve 
just finished.”’ 

“Thy wildest caprice is an order. Let 
her loose,’”’ replied Josh, entering with a 
swagger the large, naked and dirty studio 
of his friend. He examined Claribel’s por- 
trait with a lofty and judicial air for an 
extraordinarily long time. Then in silence 
he went and poked the stove, and then he 
examined the portrait again. 

“Look here, brother,” said he at last, 
“what in the name of the late esteemed 
Lond Leighton have you been trying to get 
abies 

“Don’t you like it?”’ 

“Rotten!’”’ said the critic. ‘Rotten! 
It’s all over the place. It isn’t like any- 
thing on earth.” 

“T feared it,” murmured Jimmie with 
submission. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have 
the nerve to like it yourself?” 

“Frankly, I don’t. But she does.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? Well, that 
settles it. They never like anything but the 
completely putrid.” 

“But really she isn’t quite the 1” 

“Silence, sir!’’ the bandit stopped him. 
“Tf you’re thinking of informing that 
she’s. subtly different from all other girls, 
think better of it and don’t, because I doubt 


Jimmie seized the great ~ 


if our friendship would stand it, 
different from all other girls, 4 
she says she likes this portrait, s| 
and unaffectedly means that she 
Have I lived, or was I born this m 

“That’s where you’re wr J 
may be a bad critic, but there’s no 
about her of thatsort. She’seyen¢ 
can talk to her just as if a’ 

“And you do?” 

A | do. ” - \| 

“Taddie, you must introd 
It will be the day of my 
good morning.’ 

AD spontey ’ said Jimmie ‘inl i 
the doorway, “you might let m 
your studio tomorrow night,”” 

“Not on your life!” said 
other arrangements in view. © 

“The landlord was here at 8:15 
owe him two quarters and I | 
He’s given me till tomorrow.” 

“The dirty dog!” excl 
feeling, the basis of his p 
istence being the axiom that 
painters ought to be willing 
be owed money by all pai 

“T haven’t had my supp 
don and I shan’t have just ye 
months since I sold a thi 
plained gloomily. 

“Serious, eh?” ; 

iG Yes. ” 7 .. | 

“Then sell a thing at once. ‘Sell 
portrait. From the look of her 
wealth is not what she’s short o : 

“Oh, she’s rich all right,” 
“but I couldn’t possibly as @ 
ised 

“ce Why not? ” 

“Because it’s not good = 

“What an ass of a reason! Un 
bad, my excellent fool. Unl { 


I don’t mind stating that 
bit of pure painting you 
rest—oh, Mahomet and Bi 
Jimmie shook his head. 
“No, I won’t do it.” 
“Then touch her for a 
Tell her she’s helping 
She’d love to lend it to you. 
Jimmie colored slightly. 
“T was wondering whet 
her. But she’s so jolly dece 
care to take advantage ——"_ 
He gave anervous laugh. __ 
“Well, I beg leave to say no m 
has the stuff. You want it. Whic 
same as saying she has your future 
want it. Ask her to lend you at 
francs and report to me tonight 
row morning, if you please. A 
eare!’’ Josh stalkingly departed. 
After some hours of mental trav! 
mie brought himself to the point 
phoning to Claribel about money 
café. She was not at home. Then 
patched the express note, to wi 
received an answer at seven o’cloc 
“Delighted to see you. Nine 
Conv 4 
TI + 
CG put the little blue ne 
Ji immie away, with severé 
riting, at t 
drawer in her dressing table. an 
pulled it out and readit again and 
this in the 


ing after dinner, now 
dressing all over afresh, in ‘th a 
beautiful bedroom lamps an of : 
which had arrived after her 
dressing. 
She was far gone in love 
Jimmie was unlike any other 
ever known, and especially w 
of her own tribe. She admit 
in a fashion; but how dull an 
rigid and incurious they 
(Continued on Pa 


Continued from Page 64) 
niious self-satisfaction and their de- 
b honesty! Jimmie had dependable 
t3too; but what a different, what a 
rioand finer mind! Of course, he was 
e's younger than herself, but did 
ster? Besides, she had frankly told 
henge—after he had guessed twenty- 
»—nd he did not seem to mind in the 
_ he knew him now, at the end of 
tyive or thirty sittings; she knew 
¢iough and through; and he was 
jirough and through. And she had 
lacthat he was, or would be, a great 
sen-no doubt the greatest painter of 
a He had taught her an immense 
vm/about life and art and Paris and 
‘u pean outlook and such things. In- 
_] was a Titan. Yet not on these 
‘sid she adore him. She adored him 
she had fought for her on the pave- 
front of the Café de Versailles, and 
ishe had such dark, wistful eyes, and 
ar.ppealing voice and such gentle ges- 
_¢d because he was a baby. Strange 
h could be at once a Titan and a 
_ jutso it was. He had no more no- 
ooking after himself than a baby. 
d he had taught her, she had taught 
fie had softened some crudities and 
aishown him what a woman thinks, 
hiv and why; and he had learned 
hind thankfully. 
r iaid—French—now came in. 
{(sieur Arroll.”’ 
jtle moment,” said Claribel. 
-je this tulle, Louise.” 
2 as agitated—and for an excellent 
n She was convinced in her heart 
Jiimie had come to ask her to marry 
ail she very well knew that she would 
elise him. She had noticed the fre- 
; ndernesses in his voice, the admira- 
mis eyes, the shy hesitations in his 
n demeanor. At least once, she 
dhe had been on the very edge of a 
sl in his studio, but timidity had 
in back. She could not be mistaken. 
lin hour, in an hour, she would be an 
¢ girl, with vistas of thrilling hap- 
stretching before her. 
‘nately, she was under no obligation 
ult anybody. She had no ties; she 
icontrol of her own plenteous money. 
is having to obtain consent to marry 
rer from one of those queer, good, 
ted persons who had given her the 
Jus name of Claribel—after some 
lus poem of Tennyson’s! Awful! 
»yassed, shaking, into the drawing- 
Louise following her as far as the 
(a door with pats and smoothings of 
t. She stood hesitant, frightened 
\ssful in the doorway, showing her- 
Jadmiration, at her very best; not 
: herself, but expecting to be de- 
(. She smiled exquisitely, and her 
‘Pp trembled. Nothing of the out- 
hletic girl in her now! She was the 
| the boudoir girl, richly attired, 
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an easy and an obvious step, to 
. I migrated and there, after some 
vears from first to last of breaking 
against palette and canvas without 
at result, I bought sticks and paraffin 
molated my entire harvest. 

ve never regretted it, nor have I 
ed spending seven years in this 
*. One art is the tutor of its fel- 
id what a man may have learned 
iled to apply to canvas may very 
and friend and monitor to him in 
ventures, So I went on the stage, 
desperation but with a very solid 
ion that I could act. Let’s have 
ith modesty—I still believe I can, 
by some curious magnetism of ink 
rsuasion of pen I found I had writ- 
self off the stage into the pages of 
s periodicals. 

first story—it was bought by THE 
DAY EVENING Post—was called 
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molded and prepared for love. She madea 
splendid vision in the luxurious, luminous 


‘ drawing-room. 


And there stood Jimmie, somewhat 
threadbare in his neat lounge suit. Might 
he not be disconcerted, impeded, by her 
luxury, by the economic difference between 
them? Not he! Hehada mind above such 
accidents of fortune. He had genius, out- 
weighing any quantity of money; and 
moreover, like all artists, he had a taste for 
luxury—could not resist it. 

They sat down. She noticed that he was 
just as nervous as she was, and this lessened 
her own nervousness and gave her confi- 
dence. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” she said 
brightly, “because I wanted to ask you 
something.” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“T want you to let me buy that portrait. 
I should have mentioned it this morning, 
but I felt a bit awkward about it.’’ 

“Tm glad you didn’t,’ said Jimmie. 
“And I’m sorry you mentioned it now. Be- 
cause I don’t want to part with it.’ 

“Why not?’”’ She asked the question, 
but she knew the answer. He wished not to 
part with it because he felt the absolute 
necessity of having her reminding portrait in 
his studio. Still, she repeated, “‘ Why not?”’ 

“It’s not good enough,” said Jimmie. 
“T don’t like it well enough to let it go.” 

“But, Jimmie, I’ve set my heart on hay- 
ing it. I think it’s simply beautiful.” 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“No, I must be firm about that.’ His 
voice sounded hard to her. He added, 
“May I tell you right out what I’ve come 
for? I want ae 

The fatal words were on the very edge of 
his lips when he stopped and jumped up. 
Claribel was crying; she was sobbing. His 
attitude concerning the portrait, acting on 
her extremely excited nerves, had overset 
her. She was perhaps quite as startled by 
the tears as himself. But there they were! 
And Jimmie was gravely disturbed. He 
was absurdly disturbed. For it is a re- 
markable fact that, though a woman’s tears 
mean vastly less than a man’s, her—shall 
we call it effervescing?—point being much 
lower than a man’s, a young man will treat 
those tears just as seriously as if he had 
shed them himself. 

Jimmie thought it was his duty somehow 
to stanch them; but he could not devise 
any method of doing so, and he was aware 
of remorse. Also he saw the utter impos- 
sibility of asking her for a loan. Indeed, the 
situation was excessively delicate and de- 
manded for its handling all the experienced, 
wise, diplomatic ingenuity of a man of the 
world. And Jimmie knew too well that he 
was by no means a man of the wor!d. 

He merely hovered around the fount of 
tears in a state of rather silly indecision, 
suffering acutely from the shock which al- 
ways accompanies an increase of knowledge 
of the baffling psychology of women. At 
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Eggshell. It has since struck me it was a 
somewhat brittle substance upon which to 
base a new career. I wrote it solely for my 
own amusement, and confess I thought 
there was a mistake somewhere when I re- 
ceived the check. ‘(In parentheses, witness 
how readily the human mind becomes cal- 
lous: I now conceive there is a mistake 
somewhere if I don’t receive a check). 
Every author—and by author I imply one 
that possesses a literary conscience, which 
no one should ridicule since it is a very dire 
affliction—every author, I imagine, works 
under the guidance of a single star, and all 
his writings spin on a single axis. Now I 
have an ambition and a single axis, though 
I am ashamed to mention this fact in 
illustrious company. I have a healthy and 
modest ambition that my literary compass 
should never go far beyond the reaches of 
a pot of marmalade. Herein is no paradox, 
though ambition and marmalade would 


enjoyed her tears. 
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the same time his emotions were not 
wholly unpleasant. He actually enjoyed 
the spectacle of her woe. The tears soft- 
ened her. They gave her a touch of non- 
sense which hitherto, according to Jimmie’s 
observation, she had lacked. They indi- 
cated to him that never in the future could 
he talk to her as to another man. Formerly 
he had liked her because she could be treated 
asa male comrade. Now he liked her rather 
more because she had suddenly ceased to 
be a male comrade. Her tears melted her 
and they melted him too. 

As for Claribel, what she chiefly felt was 
resentment and disillusion. And she also 
Then she remembered 
her Spartan youth, and with a heroical 
effort resumed command of herself. And 
then she opened her bag and began to re- 
build her damaged complexion. Never in 
the old days would she have put powder to 
face in the presence of a man. But things 
were changed. Neither of them spoke a 
word. It was most ridiculous. Jimmie sat 
down again. 

At length he said, “I’m awfully sorry. 
You shall have the portrait.’’ She looked 
at the radiator, there being no fire. ‘‘But 
of course,” he added, “‘I shall give it to 
you. [really couldn’t take anything for it.”’ 

Whereat she sobbed once more. 

“Can’t you see I can’t accept presents 
from you?”’ she mumbled inarticulately. 

“T beg pardon,” said he, comprehending 
nothing. 

She made a new attempt. 

“T say, it’s fearfully nice of you, but I 
can’t accept presents from you.” 

“Then I’ll sell it to you at any price you 
like,” he yielded, beaten. 

But she continued to weep and to 
mumble. 

“T know what a genius you are, and I 
wanted to be able to say I’d bought a pic- 
ture from you when you were unknown.” 
And more loudly and distinctly: ‘‘ How- 
ever, it doesn’t matter.” 

Jimmie stood up again. He wanted to 
cry himself, for she had become to him the 
most touching and heavenly sight ever seen 
in the world. She had become exquisite, 
fragile, defenseless and desirable. Simulta- 
neously, it occurred to him that in certain 
circumstances there is only one right 
method of stanching a woman’s tears. He 
used that method. 

The mayor of the sixth arrondissement, 
with the French’ flag tied round his rich 
waist, united them in marriage. Claribel 
never knew that had she begun to weep five 
seconds later than she did, the direction of 
her whole life would have been changed, for 
her sentiments would never have survived 
the blow of being asked for money when she 
was expecting to be asked for love. And 
Jimmie’s heart would stop beating at the 
mere awful recollection of the moment, 
when her tears, in the nick of time, saved 
him from stepping over a precipice into— 
into what? 


—AND WHY 


seem to have little in common. Frankly I 
yearn toward the bittersweet—the familiar 
and the intimate. And I believe that the 
greatest wonders and the dearest mo- 
ments, the tragedies and the joys, are 
never far removed from the simple objects 
of every day. Love awakens and is lost in 
the most recognizable places. We have no 
need to seek for love in the high Alps or 
lose it in muttering ravines when it smiles 
at us across our breakfast tables or flings 
away and disappears with the click of a 
latch. 

The acute crises of life, so I conceive, 
hold their own very well before a wall paper 
at one and fourpence a piece. They are 
rendered the less acute if backgrounded by 
restless splendors and a fretwork of spire 
and dome. The keynote of humanity is its 
simplicity, and surely it is an author’s job 
to surprise that simplicity and not to 
decorate it. 
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THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


| Style 287 

_ Light Shade 

| Russia Calfskin ~ 

; Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot | 

| rubber heels 


| Style F283D ie 
Light Shade Ce 
Russia Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
| rubber heels 


If you want distinctive 
style, genuine quality, hon- 
est workmanship, solid 
comfort and long wear—if 
you want to be well-dressed 
yet not extravagant—take 
advantage of the phenom- 
enal values offered in 
Hanover Shoes. ; 

If there is no Hanover 
Store near you, write for 
catalog. ; 


The Hanover. Shoe 


Hanover, Pa. 


y Style B280C 
Boys Light Shade 
Russia Oxford 

Crepe Sole—$3.50 


Boys and Little Men are proud of their 
Hanover Shoes that are good-looking 
as Dad’s, long-lasting and comfortable. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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Even 
where 


you can 
move the 
crank 
only 


“VANKEE” 


Ratchet Breast Drill 
cuts continuously 
The ‘‘Yankee”? DOUBLE Ratchet 


enables you to drill in places too cramped 
for other drills to operate. It saves lost 
motion because every movement of 
crank, whether back or forth, sends 
drill into work. 


And that’s only one of five ratchet adjust- 
ments. A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
Plain Drill, Left-hand Ratchet, Right-hand 
Ratchet, DOUBLE 
Ratchet, or Gears Locked. 


Two speeds; you can 
change instantly without 
removing drillfrom work. 
Just shift lever at base 
of hub. 


No. 1555 (Illustrated) 3-jaw; 
No. 555, 2-jaw. Holds Y2 in. 
Drills. No. 1545, 3-jaw; No. 
545, 2-jaw. Holds % in. 
““Yankee’’ Plain 
Breast and Hand 
Drills come without 
Ratchet adjust- 
ments. 


Some other 
“Yankee” Tools 


Ratchet Bit 


NOI555_ 


v.93 A ee} Brace 
"7 Ww V, Ratchet Hand 

L Wo 4 Drills 
Five ad- & ‘ Spiral Ratchet 
*eeane z Screw-drivers 
secure 
by mov- S$ mee /| Dealers everywhere 
ane fhis 3 ee =/4 sell‘‘“Yankee’’ Tools 

atchet +> 
Shifter. “Yankee’’ on the 


tool you buy means 
the utmost in 
quality, efficiency 
and durability. 


pL 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make BetlOv Mechanica 


Here’s an 
interesting 
little Bookfor 
you. Itshows 
all “Yankee” 
Tools, their 
construction, 
and opera- 
tion. Write 
foryourcopy 
today. 
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A Pennsylvania Slatzsback of 1700 


The honored old ship is being un- 

loaded in haste this very year. All its 
cargo of old furniture is jettisoned three 
hundred years after its cruise to the New 
England shore. The traditional treasures 
that came on that supposedly overloaded 
boat, the reputed chairs and chests and oak 
cradles, are now known to be of American 
wood. The scrutiny of experts can differ- 
entiate the oak, the fir and the pine of Eng- 
land from the wood of New England. 
Every authentic specimen of the period has 
had the minutest going over, no matter 
what the ancient historical society label 
might declare. Not a stick survives of that 
much-vaunted cargo. 

Material fixes origin in those early days 
before lumber was a matter of shipment. 
For the seventeenth century it is a clew far 
more definite than workmanship, for the 
early colonists were English in their tradi- 
tions of making things. It was.the new 
material around them that changed their 
methods. In adapting the new woods of 
the new clearings to the many needs of the 
settlements where every home needed fur- 
niture for its new rooms, early American 
furniture came into being. It deserves 
honor, high place, appreciation. The early 
American, the primitive furniture of the 
colonies, has all these and more today. 


[tm are unloading the Mayflower! 


Americanizing Early Furniture 


How proudly the sons and daughters of 
colonial families used to say of their family 
furniture ‘It came overin the Mayflower!” 
or ‘‘It came in the good ship Anne.”’ But 
there has been an adjusting of all the old 
eargoes. So much greater is the honor of 
being early American, so much greater the 
recognized value of a native origin than a 
transatlantic, that the early ships have 
been eagerly emptied piece by piece. No 
longer do we hear the formula so familiar as 
to have become a subject of gibe and jest. 
Once the jettison began, Elder Brewster’s 
chair, long reverenced as holding the Pil- 
grim leader on the deck and in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, is now thought to have been 
made by a sailor on a later voyage to oc- 
cupy his long idle hours and furnish a good 
chair for the head of the church in the new 
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Shackletom 


_ eolony, a man accustomed to the comforts 


of an English manor—and the discomforts 
of a prison. 

Peregrine White’s cradle, the wooden 
one that tradition said was loaned the baby 
born on board the Mayflower, is withdrawn 
from his use. An American origin has 
claimed it, for the pine in its sides is stronger 
evidence than tradition. Pine like that 
grew in New England, the white pine 
whose giant branches tossed along the whole 
Atlantic slope of the American colonies. 

No one is disappointed, no one chagrined 
by these Americanizing claims for early 
furniture. “‘ Brought over by my forefather, 
the emigrant, in the first days of the col- 
ony,’’ has slipped into desuetude, but only 
to have a more patriotic thrill, a greater 
pride take its place—‘‘ Made for the first of 
my name in the colony,’ or ‘‘One of the 
earliest American chairs.” The museum 
places its treasure more prominently when 
the wood has set the stamp of Colonial 
rather than Dutch or English make. 

If an English origin or a French or Dutch 
is assigned to chair or chest it must have 
been naturalized by two hundred years in 
America to be interesting to the collector 
of early American furniture. There is a 
terrible glare in the eye of a collector if a 
member of his family happens to let slip, 
“Father picked up some of his things in 
England!” Slowly but absolutely the 
taste for early American has taken posses- 
sion. “Imported from England,” ‘‘Made 
to order for a forbear in London,”’ “Brought 
home by a sea captain” or “A young but 
ancestral supercargo’’—these were sources 
of the old that used to charm; but now that 
is not the pedigree we want with the heir- 
loom. 


The Swing to the Colonial 


We want to conjure up a picture of an 
early settler furnishing his fireside with the 
rectangular, blocky, solid, puritanical 
turned chairs and high slat-backs, with 
stretcher tables and decorous gatelegs, 
with pine dressers and cupboards and 
spider-legged, letter-X candle stands. The 
collecting vision has become focused upon 
the kind of thing used by the men who trod 
the Bay path, that the Quakers had in their 
Pennsylvania farmhouses, that the Virgin- 
ians had, away from tidewater luxury. 

About ten years ago collecting fervor 
reached a turning point. The finest Shera- 
ton, the finest Chippendale had been 
pursued, classified and captured. The possi- 
bility of astonishment had become slight. 
The American master craftsmen in these 
lines had been appreciated. Goddard of 
Rhode Island was known for his block 
fronts on secretaries and highboys. Savery 
of Philadelphia had his name and fame re- 
vived as an intricate elaborator of lowboys 
and highboys, from labels left on a few, a 
very few, specimens of his handiwork, but 
his reputation has been built up by students 
in analogy, an active study in these col- 
lecting days! 

Duncan Phyfe of New York had his name 
and fame remembered as a maker of fine 
mahogany dining tables and chairs and 
sofas with easily distinguishable, long- 
curving legs in an Empire style that was all 
his own, because his clients from aristo- 
cratic Lafayette Place and Bond Street or- 
dered his furniture for their rooms, talled 
about his work, and, most important, pre- 
served his bills! Tax lists, early adver- 
tisements in newspapers, and old city 
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Another of the Same Perio 


directories had been conned for kn 
all the makers of clocks and chairs and | 
since the Revolution. What next? 
Quid nunc ?—ever an important con) 
eration to the advance guard in collect) 
for the plentiful, the attained or the rea 
possible never appeals. The dealers, ab 
this time, thought the Civil War and 
‘‘atrocian”’ period would be the inevite 
next. They put forth rosewood sofas : 
fire-gilt lambrequin cornices and put 
colored casts, in readiness. But there 
more active and imaginative quid nu 
among those who are ardent collect 
than among those who purvey the plenti 
antique. The pendulum of collecting ta 
swung and swung far, to the early, 
simple, the American, of the days of | 
settlements. This had been apprecia' 
once upon a time—witness the collectior 
the old antiquary of Concord, with wh 
he endowed the old Massachusetts toy 
which would have given it fame had batt 
and literature not distinguished it. 


The American Wing — pe 


What pickings there were then, when 
New England, with all its old extensi 
and ells and attics and spinning sheds, h 
trestle tables and gatelegs and court © 
boards. They were to be had in exchal 
for money for a patent rocker or a pi 
lamp. The old antiquary didn’t eat enou 
so that by his frugality he could buy co 
cupboards “‘over tew Watertown,” to si 
them for posterity. A museum could 
gathered then by economy in a few suits 
clothes, but his day bed, his armchairs, 
settles and his chests are still the textbo 
for the study of seventeenth-century 
nishings of old American houses. 

The “‘early”’ is now the importan 
famous collector led the way by a 
a house of each Colonial period of i 
so that there should be unity, notj 
in his ensemble. That collector’s 
the American Wing of the Metro 
Museum of Art, set a present-day and 
influential example in segregation, 
floor for an early Colonial setting of 
beams, deep fireplace, dark-panele 
bers, and wainscot and spindle — 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Only truly great superiority inspires wide-spread, 
emphatic, voluntary expression of appreciation. 


And the particular virtue most praised in a prod- 
uct is sometimes surprising. 


Literally thousands write to tell of mileage rec- 
ords made with Mansfield Tires. 


Nothing surprising about that. 


But far greater numbers write to tell about 
Mansfields that go the whole long route on their 
original air. 


Such letters are especially numerous at this 
time of the year—usually inspired by the contrast 


What do YOU value most in a tire? 


of less fortunate companions on vacation tours. 


To the great army of vacationists who have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Mansfield Quality, — 
our thanks. 

Our thanks—and theirs—to the great Hardware 
Wholesalers of the Country who, by effecting lower 
distributing costs, made possible Mansfield, trouble- 
free mileage records. 


All tires now cost more per wheel—these cost 
less per mile. 


To satisfy the increased demand for Mansfield 


Tires, production all this year has been at over dou- . 


ble the rate of any like period of any previous year. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE ©& RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


Garages 


Motor Car Dealers 


The particular 
virtue singled 
out for praise 
is occasionally 
surprising. 
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Accessory Dealers 
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such as Carver satin. The other floors keep 
later times in a harmony of setting and fur- 
niture, but it was from the oldest, the sim- 
plest, that the most active collecting ardor 
was awakened, I think. Each visiting col- 
lector, each contributing connoisseur went 
home and put his house in order. There 
was a great dragging about of heavy things, 
a banishing of Empire, a sorting out of the 
slender-legged, a pulling forth of the oldest, 
a vamping up of the decrepit, a paneling of 
rooms, a greening and graying and softening 
of what had been shiny-white woodwork. 

“T am furnishing a seventeenth-century 
room,” one hears from one after another of 
American collectors. The appreciation of 
the pine of our country’s pioneers had sent 
us all gleaning and glowering in dark cor- 
ners, in third-floor bedrooms, in woodsheds, 
in the cellars of old aunts. Reminiscent 
thoughts have disturbed us as we sat peace- 
ably in the evening. What kind of feet did 
that dejected old candle stand have, the one 
with the eight-sided top? A memory that 
its giver was miffed because we had not 
most highly esteemed it ten years ago, stirs 
in mind. Where is it now? Behind a door 
with a pyramid of pictorial bandboxes on it. 

Out it comes for diagnosis. Seventeenth 
century or the earliest eighteenth. Its 
crosspieced foot, with a final droop at the 
toes, is a spider foot. Shabby? It’s in un- 
touched original condition. ‘‘Never been 
fussed with”’ is the happiest of conditions 
when the two-hundred-year mark is passed. 

Then there is the old red chest in the at- 
tic, the little one with the thumb-nail groove 
along the edge, mentioned in the will of the 
builder of the house, in the phrase, ‘the 
key of the old red chest.”’ It’s a bit crumbly, 
but it’s a six-board chest, and has emi- 
nently satisfactory dovetailed corners. It 
gets a bed foot in the most old-time bed- 
room, with the banister-back chairs as 
neighbors. 

This has been going on everywhere. Not 
a collector but has been prowling through 
his early acquisitions, sorting, assembling, 
grouping. Sometimes things are better 
than he thought. Sometimes he announces 
a great and important auction. Sometimes 
it’s only a mantel mirror of 1840 and ‘“‘no 
place in the house for that,’’ as it is shoved 
in, far in, the side-hall closet. 


The Early Made-in:America 


The new native woods gave individuality 
and character at once to the first colonists’ 
handiwork. So instantly was the value of 
white pine recognized that Bradford tells 
the first cargo sent back was clapboards, 
and in Virginia oak logs were in the second 
cargo. American ways of making furniture 
changed from this bounty of Nature. 
Chests were made of six pieces of wood, and 
old doors can be seen today made of one 
thirty-four-inch pine board, without knot 
or flaw. But the workmen faced lumber 
with leaves on one end and roots on the 
other, and had only their handiwork to 
subdue it, splitting, riving, wedging, maul- 
ing, adzing, boring with augers. 

Primitive living has preserved these 
simple methods down to the days of Lin- 
coln. But the lathe has always been the 
furniture maker’s easy tool. It turned rived 
stick into a chair of Carver type, into the 
frame of a slat-back or banister; could 
frame a joint stool or a stretcher table; 
turned the legs for the heavy gates and 
frames under the oval tables, and was still 
busy with the Windsors when the bandy- 
legs became the fashion on chairs and tables 
and highboys in the days of Queen Anne. 

John Alden’s tool-trained hands—he was 
hired as a cooper, you remember—probably 
made the first and earliest New England 
table. Was it the board where was spread 
the first Thanksgiving turkey dinner we as 
a nation keep today? 

The early American enthusiasts have 
raised to a higher degree old Charles Lamb’s 
collecting motto, “‘ Contented with little but 
wishing for more.” Even though their 
house walls bulge with gathering, they 
dream of a colony-made trestle table as the 
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ultimate. The next dining table in point of 
time and favor is the gateleg. It marks a 
change in household equipment, At the 
long table of the earliest days, perhaps one 
chair was at the head, but the family sat 
down the board on forms. 

Long boards and forms where the chil- 
dren sit or kneel to eat are to be seen in the 
mountains of Georgia still. I have eaten at 
them. But when the gateleg came in, it 
was the table of the well-to-do and was 
always oval, to mark the fashion and 
change to having a set of chairs to place 
around the table. A form cannot be drawn 
up to an oval, and this radical change was 
no doubt thought a serious innovation by 
the conservatives of the 1600’s. 


Claw Feet and Bandy-Legs 


There are points to be scanned in one’s 
possession of a gate-legged table. The 
monarch of them, Governor Winslow’s 
council table, now at Plymouth, has eight 
feet on the floor. Another great one has 
double gates under each great half-disk 
wing, and some tables weigh well on to two 
hundred pounds. The word “‘plain”’ is not 
an adjective to be greatly resented when 
applied to a favorite and well-thought-of 
possession. All old gate-legged tables are 
worth while, and simple turning on the legs 
and unturned stretchers are called plain. 
Better so, if untouched and unchanged as 
to top, with nutty-brown walnut, a little 
tawny at the rubbed corners, than the one 
I know of that had Spanish toes—but had 
been doweled on—and was sold by a weep- 
ing old woman who asked that the table be 
left with her one night more before she 
parted with it forever! 

The ideal condition of all these oldest of 
American things is that they shall be in 
usable, likable, presentable shape, but in 
the rough, and so are ahead of the tinkered- 
with that may have more points, such as 
diagonal cross bracings on the frame of a 
table or perfect balls or Spanish toes if they 
have been restored heavily. There is a de- 
lightful glow of pride in the possession of a 
plain gateleg with two hundred years and 
more of wear shown in the balls on the leg 
ends, worn half an inch on the frame and 
half again as much on the oftener-moved 
gates. We agree with alacrity that gatelegs 
are always oval for every familiar untouched 
one, and, more important, ourown is oval! 
We even read with complacency an adver- 
tisement of a Virginian, of twelve old gate- 
legs for $3000! 

Almost the best thing about the present 
desire for the Pilgrim era, the early Amer- 
ican, the simple, is that it is putting a 
quietus on overrestoration by putting a 
premium on original condition, simple 
finishes, bare wood. It lets an antique have 
a little atmosphere, a look of age and hon- 
orable infirmity, lets it even be “blasted 
with antiquity.’’ The era of overrestora- 
tion gave us bedizened sideboards and 
renovated chairs that could not be told 
from reproductions. Newness was a strange 
thing to aim for in an antique! 

The collector of early American furni- 
ture ‘‘sees”’ his treasure in the clean, clear, 
honey-colored, unpainted finish found on 
some old slat-backs and some old cupboards 
and settles, but—scrape, scrape, scrape! If 
there are accumulations of paint and var- 
nish, with weary fingers and stiffening 
knuckles, scrape, scrape, off it must come. 
It costs so much to have it done and seems 
so simple a process, each owner of an early 
piece has at least one try at doing it himself. 
Honey-colored and clean to the wood it 
has to be to have a claim to the period 
wanted. What if Copley did paint an 
early portrait of Tyng of Tyngsboro in a 
black Windsor armchair? It must be honey- 
colored today. Scrape, scrape, scrape! 

Even the somber old banister backs 
whose dull black has been their accepted 
state wherein they had a fetchy air of in- 
controvertible two centuries are now to be 
seen in shops, in dealers’ auctions, and in 
collections, in honey-colored wood. They 
have come out of mourning; they have 
gained a gay and sprightly air; they are 


‘such as the well-remembered is, whose 
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going out into company again. This brings 
to mind a fine banister-backed armchair I 
once saw in a chicken-scratched yard be- 
hind a cabin in Maryland. It became a 
subject of parley at once with the old black 
woman who owned it. She didn’t want to 
sell it, though it was sitting out in the 
weather. 

Picturing the old armchair in dull, dead 
black by the flickering firelight at home, a 
good sum was offered her. She shook her 
woolly head. ‘‘My ole man died in that 
chair !”’ 

A few decades ago no one discriminated 
closely in our old furniture in America. A 
bandy-leg was as far back as anyone could 
think! Hawthorne wrote of the mountain- 
ous highboys in old houses, and had an eye 
upon the misty visions of romance in the 
old mirrors of the Province House. When 
the mother of a Southern friend expressed 
a liking for claw feet a servant was sent 
with a bagful sawed off as a gift—the fur- 
niture was too heavy to send! But all this 
time great men’s chairs were saved in honor 
of the men who had sat in them. Carver’s 
chair, Brewster’s, William Penn’s—three 
of his, all caned and fine with an air of 
courts; the chair of John Haynes, governor 
of Massachusetts colony and also first gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; Jefferson’s writing- 
arm Windsor, an envied shape; Franklin’s, 
Washington’s chair—the Masons own it— 
the list could be increased. Some come 
down from the days when sitting in a chair 
was a distinction—when ‘“‘take the chair” 
and ‘‘chairman” had a literal meaning. 
Most of these old chairs look their part. 

Take the traditional chair of Governor 
Haynes. It dates from the neighbor- 
hood of 1660. It curiously possesses 
both dignity and grace. It prohibits the 
word ‘‘heavy” in relation to seven- 
teenth-century furniture. It is the lightest 
chair for its great height and width of seat 
that I have ever lifted. Its walnut frame is 
as firm—it is unrestored—as if it were a 
unit of wood. The ram’s-horn arms, of 
which they are a most graceful example, 
spread generously to offer place for elbow 
and hand. That superb cresting rises over 
the head of the one sitting in the chair like 
a background intentionally placed. The 
deep reeding on the bulbs below the arm 
and on the front leg is as fresh as when it 
was cut. Slim and strong, with a sort of 
masterfulness, it all expresses the life of 
early American days. Looking at it, sitting 
in it—its worth is realized. The fussy 
effeminacy of a regiment of Hepplewhites 
could be vanquished by such a chair. 

Familiarity with the early shows there is 
a justice in the enthusiasm for it, both for 
association with a sturdy period of history 
and intrinsically. Take a chest-on-frame. 
Only half a dozen were known a year or so 
ago, but more are coming to light. It 
offered a safe place for stowing things up 
from the. floor, in the days antedating 
chests of drawers, a place to write, a place 
to open a book, for serving or for display. 


Al Clock of Decorated Pine 


And a tall clock, with a decorated pine 
case, has similarly changed in value. This 
old clock has a solemn tick, pleasant to 
hear in the watches of the night, good to be 
greeted with on entering the hall after an 
absence. It has a graceful head, a bonnet 
on it, and shows an open clear face. Other 
clocks are mahogany, are inlaid, have reed- 
ings and other admirable points. This is 
pine painted in ovals and lines like bicolored 
inlay. It used to give a start to those seeing 
it a room away, for it looks like an elaborate 
inlaid case. I can remember the way, long 
ago, many a one said, ‘“‘Oh, painted.” They 
don’t say it that way. There’s a thrill in 
the voice: ‘Oo-o-0-o! Decorated pine!” 

Other days and other customs, espe- 
cially collecting customs. Incidentally 
the path is strewn with many tragedies, 


fine scratched-in panels and tulips, whose 
bottom had fallen out. It was left at a 
cabinetmaker’s, at his advice that it would 
cost too much to repair it. 


' “Ef Thad what that old hoss i 
in his day!” sighs the old and ie 
tique dealer on the narrow jp 
Horse and master are too old) 
now. They toiled the roads wh a 
ard price for lowboys was eig| 
good ones up and poor ones 
bought the contents of an old 9 
$250 and hauled for four days, 
$2500 worth, and is still selling! 
And there are sad things to 
like the friend who had a pine ch 
the clean farmhouse kitchen E 
with gray and black swags of fy, 
fruit in the taste of the early | 
this was in New York State, Ij), 
a little at the doors from the han ¢ 
years. A glass closet was -* 
dining room and the now muel ¢ 
sired flowers vanished before a :; 
izing stain. We all have memo; 
early that might have been acqu , 
member a paneled and ball-foot | 
closet, the Colonial equivalent of ; 
in a house at Allatoona Pass, tl; 
“Hold the fort, for I am Q 
house otherwise stark and bare. | 
great going to see if the thing: 
there, now that the primitive is | 
sought for. || 


|| 
Finds are Still Possit: 
» | 


The early furniture of our co | 
usually gone far down in oh 
its owners. The best joint stool | 
in its original ownership was in a | 
in a Pennsylvania town. It wi| 
green and held flowerpots in sur 
oak top had a thumb-nail edge. | 
turned legs raked just the righ 
The stretchers were half gone 4 
It auctioned for fifteen cents, 
tavern table with an oyal top \ 
an apple tree by the roadside 
Island, with tomatoes ripening o 

Two seventeenth-century streti 
come to mind, one on a lilac-sha 
with a water bucket, the other in 
New York State. The heavy fr: 
back with mushrooms on the ar 
recognized wherever it hangs in 
loft. Dust it off and bring it dow 
“Thave one!”’ Or join the others’ 
say ‘I know where one is!” Or 
for ‘‘Where did you get that?” 
other class of possession can 
openly gloat “‘I knew that woul 
pause!”’ 

There are still good things to 
I remember the fascination witl 
saw the first sturdy pair of little | 
Continentals holding up the bu 
in a women’s club fireplace. The} 
kind to sit by, better than flask 
or high-stepping Hessians. They 
home fireplace now; they matcl 
the primitive in settle and gai 
chest-on-frame. iy] 

The first night the fire was bu 
hind them they stood outlined aj 
coals, one arm of each half a 
“ Dress right!” , 

“I have been puzzling why tl 
that way,”’ said another watcher. 

“It’s because the fire is so hot 
backs!” oH 

So it is with the primitive; tt 
appeal about a simple thing. No 
wondered about what a brass 
meant by a bend ora turn. 
_ Ever the surprise waits. In @ 
neighborhood, where each ie 
other and seeks to outdo the 
session, in an antique game 
never say “‘by,’’ a little bride 
from a distant state. She w 
they all listened when she 
one old wooden chair that wi 
us. Great-grandfather was 
wrote the story of his old 
in it.” She saw a stir of atte 
an arm flattened out for writin 
drawer underneath to hold p 
eyes of her listeners were Pp 
had a writing-arm Windsor wit 
She had not said “by,” eith 
turn in the game came! 
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vf us made by the wife 
sho ent plumb daft 

» eh All-America art 
nd ‘aft, 

J fied up the attic that 
‘gebuilt. 


‘tthe burnt-leather 
ill cover 

yj, Gibson girl and her 
eas lover, 

if flowed the burnt-wood 
‘impong set 

( flowed the hand- 
aaed taboret 

As made by the wife 
sncvent plumb daft 

» ich All-America art 
néraft, 

1 jled up the attic that 
‘ac built. 


= the basket of raffia 


ra 

it lowed the burnt- 

aier pillow cover 

‘hi Gibson girl and her 

acy lover, 
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in-pong set 

it llowed the hand- 

ated taboret 

iivas made by the wife 
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rh All-America art 

neraft, 

illed up the attic that Jack built. 
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sare the book ends hammered from brass 
iiollowed the basket of raffia grass 
iollowed the burnt-leather pillow cover 
J1 Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 
wollowed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
uiollowed the hand-painted taboret 

ywas made by the wife who went plumb 
aft 

nach All-America art and craft, 

dilled up the attic that Jack built. 


is the space all cozy and snug 

wed for the antique-style hooked rug 
vill follow the book ends hammered from 
‘Tass 

followed the basket of raffia grass 
ifollowed the burnt-leather pillow cover 
fa Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 
followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
pos the hand-painted taboret 

was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
each All-America art and craft, 

filled up the attic that Jack built. 
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When the Wife Returns — Though You Haven’t Done a Thing Out of the Way 


DRAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


IT’S A WISE FATHER WHO KNOWS HIS OWN CHILD 


Father —“‘Good-by, Son, I’lt be Waiting 


Anxiously for You’’ 


Jack Spratt could find no flat, 
No bungalow his bride, 

To hold her mother’s antique chairs 
With room for them beside. 


Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son Jack 

Sat in a chair with a ladder back ; 

Now what shall he do for the crick in his 
back ? 

Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son Jack. 


Simple Simon met a shy man 
Going to a sale; 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 

‘Brother, why so pale?”’ 


Says the shy man to Simple Simon, 
“‘T’ve got to bid, and dread it.”’ 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 
““T’m married too. You said it!” 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 

Twirling an auger in play. 
Said his father, “‘Don’t fret, 


Son (Year Later)—‘‘Ah There, Daddy, Don't 


You Know Me?” 


We may make of our pet 
A great worm-hole borer some day.” 


When good King Arthur ruled his land, 
He was a goodly king; 

He said, ‘‘Our realm has no antiques; 
We'll remedy this thing.” 


A ruling then the king did make, 
With statesmanship sublime, 

That furniture should henceforth date 
By daylight-saving time. 


All chests and chairs were aged thereby, 
New beds made old and weak; 

For every piece had gained an hour 
And thus became antique. 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Mother’s antique hunting. 

Quoth Baby B, “The h— you say, 
That means we get no meals today!”’ 


Hey, diddle, diddle! 
’Twas bent in the middle, 


‘‘Now, Now, Dear— You've Entertained Mr. Gwibb Long Enough!"’ 
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But rarer than any blue 
moon; 

And that mean Flora 
Knopp 

Beat me out to the shop 

And motored away with my 
spoon! 


Pay a taxi four bits to ride 
up to the Ritz, 

To see acollector who smirks 
as she sits, 

Mourning rings on her 
fingers, on her breast 
cameos, 

She can buy heirlooms 
wherever she goes. 


As I was going to buy some 
pegs 

I spied a chair with bandy 
legs; 

Bandy legs and Spanish 
toes. 

I fell for it hard, and I paid 
through the nose. 

—Kenneth Carrick. 


Never Say Die 


“Abe got to stop at this 
tailor shop a minute,”’ 
said Lemuel P. Simpson, 
the well-known filling- 
station locator, of Jones- 
ville, Indiana. “If you wait for me I’ll drive 
you home. My wife’s mother, Mrs. Elias 
Jennings, is playing in an invitation golf 
tournament at the Jonesville Country Club, 
and had to have her knickers pressed. Very 
few people know it, but the old lady is away 
up in the nineties; but her hand is just as 
steady as yours and she gets her color on as 
even and nice as my daughter, who is only 
seventeen. 

**T’ll never forget how mad she was when 
I bought her an electric on her eighty-fifth 
birthday. She said it was too slow for her 
and she wouldn’t make up till I’d promised 
to exchange it for a sports roadster. 

‘‘She’s really the life of her set out at the 
club. Her hearing’s perfect and she never 
misses any gossip. She can find a lost golf 
ball without glasses. The way some of the 
women carry on makes her mad. She has 
worn bobbed hair ever since she was ninety, 
but she is threatening to let it grow, be- 
cause, she says, a lot of old ladies are cut- 
ting theirs and making it common.” 
—McCready Huston. 
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Duofold 
Health Underwear Co. 


now offers you 


Duocraft 


Knitted Coats 
& Pull Overs 


Designed, knitted and 
tailored by the makers 
of Duofold Health 
Underwear, Duocraft 
Knitted Coats and Pull 
Overs can be depended 
upon to offer you some- 
thing unusually good in 
knitted coat service. 


At men’s furnishing 
and department stores— 
ask to be shown the new 
Duocraft features of 
comfort, serviceability 
and neat fitting qualities. 


Moderately priced 
25 eeroml Ose 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Duocraft 
The All Purpose 


Knitted Coats 
& Pull Overs 


OAT 


me 
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guided him straight to a door at the far end 
of a corridor, and Mel found himself being 
ushered into a private office that might 
have been an eagle’s nest, the way it over- 
looked the view. Far below, the harbor 
could be seen—the ships like models, the 
Statue of Liberty a foreshortened doll in 
the distance. 

““Mr. Sangster,’ said the boy; and un- 
conscious that he had let a hunter in, he 
went back to his post at the entrance of the 
grove. 

Vv 

HE golden bird sat at his desk, and like 

nearly all his kind, he looked more 
human than the other birds around him— 
a stocky, friendly man with mutton-chop 
whiskers and a flair for old-fashioned col- 
lars and ties; a stocky, friendly man who 
was known to his colleagues as Deacon— 
possibly because he knew his way so well 
around a horse. On the desk in front of him 
was a bronze statuette of Telluride II, a 
brown gelding which had made more money 
for its owner than any other four-year-old 
of its year. 

“Mr. Melville?” he asked, looking up 
from the card which the boy had given him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mel. He hesitated, 
searching his soul for a new opening and 
finally finding one. ‘I’m selling blue sky,” 
he said, meanwhile producing his sample 
book and opening it at that heavenly shade 
of velvet. “I’ve worked out a new method 
of making color, and I’d like to show you 
how good it is, and how profitable it’s going 
to be too.” : 

Now, though Mel didn’t know it, the 
Deacon had it in his mind that color meant 
paint, and he was interested in paint, be- 
cause paint meant lead and lead meant 
money to the Deacon. But as much as he 
knew about paint, he prided himself upon 
knowing men and horses better; and look- 
ing at this earnest, slightly grim young man 
who was standing by the side of his desk, 
it may be that the Deacon saw something 
which reminded him of a young Thorough- 
bred who might show speed on the straight- 
away if he were given a chance to limber 
his legs a little before he reached the turn. 

“Sit down,’”’ he said. ‘‘Let’s see what 
you’ve got.” 

Mel showed him the figures and esti- 
mates, meanwhile singing the accompani- 
ment which he thought most likely to 
charm. 

“As far as I can make it out,” said the 
older man, moistening his thumb as he 
turned over the pages—moistening his 
thumb as an old-fashioned player will some- 
times do when dealing the cards—‘‘you’re 
asking me to bet ten thousand dollars that 
you can make a hundred thousand.” 

“No, sir; the odds are better than that,” 
said Mel earnestly. “I’m asking you to bet 
ten thousand dollars once that we can 
make a hundred thousand dollars every 
year.” 

“But how do I know it will only cost 
ten? These figures—these estimates—could 
they be checked up?” 

“Yes, sir; every figure there!”’ ex- 
claimed Mel breathlessly. 

“And your method—your process— 
whatever you call it—that could be checked 
up too?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ exclaimed Mel again. ‘It’s 
working right now, on a small scale, of 
course— one of the prettiest, simplest things 
you ever saw.” 

“Probably hasn’t got a tinker’s chance,” 
thought the Deacon, rubbing his head; 
“but it might be a pretty good ten-to-one 
shot at that.’’ One of the strangest allies 
made invisible entrance then and went and 
stood by the side of Mel. ‘‘That’s right,” 
thought the Deacon, “I’m forgetting the 
income tax. If I put up ten thousand and 
lose it, I can deduct it from my income. So 
I’d only be losing five thousand, and that’s 
a better percentage yet.”’ 

Every horseman likes to dream of win- 
ning a twenty-to-one shot; otherwise he 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


might not bea horseman. And if the profits 
continued for five years it would be a 
hundred-to-one shot—less that confounded 
income tax of course. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” he said 
aloud, the golden birds being cautious, 
when all is said and done, because of the 
times they have felt the shot go whizzing 
past their tails. ‘‘I might possibly have it 
looked into. You say your name 
is James J. Melville?”’ he asked, looking at 
the card again. 

% Wesy sina: 

The Deacon turned the card over and 
poised a pencil over it. ‘‘You might give 
me a reference or two,’’ he said; “I guess 
your bank’s as good as any.” 

Mel’s heart sank so low that one might 
wonder if it would ever come up, and his 
thoughts turned to old Philander Adams 
back home, swinging a mean pen every 
time he had a chance to tell the people 
what he thought of James J. Melville as a 
business man. 

“My last chance, and here it goes,” 
thought the young man bitterly, “and all 
because I’ve no one else.’’ But there he 
stopped; and if you had been watching 
him you might have seen more plainly 
than ever that grim look which had been 
growing upon him during the past two 
weeks. “And I don’t see how it’s going to 
hurt anybody,” he breathlessly told him- 
self, ‘‘and it’s certainly no use referring to 
Mr. Adams.” 

All this hadn’t taken long, the thoughts 
flashing over his mind like the shadows of 
fence pickets on a racing car; but by the 
time he had reached “‘it’s certainly no use 
referring to Mr. Adams” he knew that he 
mustn’t pause any longer. 

“How about the Tenth National Bank 
of New York?” he said, trying to speak in 
an unconcerned voice as he repeated the 
names which he had seen on his namesake’s 
bank books; “‘and—and the Rhinelander 
Trust Company?” 

“Good!” said the Deacon, nodding with 
satisfaction; and after he had written them 
down he left the room, walking with a 
stocky purpose as a determined horseman 
will sometimes walk to the betting ring to 
see what information he can get on a horse 
of his choice. 

“He’s gone to phone the banks,” thought 
Mel, and suddenly found it rather hard to 
breathe. “TI don’t care though. He simply 
can’t lose; and it isn’t as though I hadn’t 
been fair with him. And he’s going to verify 
the estimates, and I’m charging him noth- 
ing for the use of the mill back home; and 
after all, it isn’t what the banks tell him 
that really matters. It’s whether or not I’m 
able to make the dye.” 

But for all that, he didn’t feel any too 
happy with himself; and when Deacon 
Sangster returned a few minutes later with 
a favorable look, Mel felt more worry than 
joy, and no one watching him would have 
thought that this was his moment of vic- 
tory; that this was the moment when with 
all the odds against him he had succeeded 
at last in catching his golden bird. 

“Son,” said the Deacon, “I’m going to 
take a chance on this blue sky of yours; 
but seeing that I’m sailing tomorrow, I’m 
going to turn you over to my secretary now. 
He’s just come back from lunch.” 

Mel found it harder to breathe than be- 
fore when he heard “sailing tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going, Mr. Sangster,” 
he asked, wondering whether he looked as 
guilty as he felt—‘‘around the world?” 

“No, to Paris and London,” said the 
Deacon, ringing the bell. “I expect to be 
gone a couple of months, but Mr. Phipps 

will take care of you while I’m away.” 


VI 


Me: PHIPPS had one of those keen 
faces which are sometimes seen lon 
bank managers who skip in and out of ie 
tellers’ cages as though looking for suit- 
cases which are being slyly filled with 


money. And the first thing thabatrh 
wanted to know, as soon as he and }), 
alone together, was how in the nam | 
the latter had reached the presene, ¢ 
Sangster without having first |p 
through the hands of Mr. Phipps. 
“You were at lunch, weren’t you! 
Mel as politely as you please. | 
“Yes; but that doesn’t make th) 
est difference,” said Mr. Phipps, the 
Aggrieved. ‘It is one of the first le 
this office that no one can see Mr, Sip 
except through me.” " 
You could tell that he was going t } 
upon this matter, and that in the mi 
he looked upon Mel as an inielor 
would have to be watched. They nj 
an agreement, however, 1 th) 
which had been passed upon 
con, Mr. Phipps adding a fe 
his own, breathing through h 
did so, as though thinking, “T’l] 
to see Mr. Sangster without 
first!” 
Perhaps with this same obj 
he selected a particularly coi 
of auditors to go over Mel’s fi 
of chemicals and such; and 
were passed, he sent a pessimistic 0 
fessor of chemistry up to Melyille— | 
old boy with fishy eyes who took \| 
shine to Aunt Abby’s cooking. Ol 
Eye stayed with Mel three days and| 
probably have started a double chi| 
had stayed three more. a 
Mel had a woodlot down by the | 
baug which hadn’t been cut yet—a| 
lot with about fifty cords of standi'| 
which he had been saving for future w 
He sold this to Danny Lillibridge f_ 
hundred dollars cash and went back 
city with the professor. 


i= 


“T think we can start ordering the 
ment now,” said Mr. Phipps, grud 
enough, after reading the professo. 
ports on Mel’s experiments. “But o1 
strict essentials, remember. I can’t 
the responsibility for anything mori 
that.” | 

It was easy to see from his mann¢ 
nothing was going to get past him—t 
still suspected there was a trick in it 
where. 

“Tf he ever finds out about those 
ences,” thought Mel on his way uptc 
his boarding house late that aftern 
the last order for equipment in the1 
“that finishes me, all right!” 

In his abstraction he didn’t notic 
he was stepping off the sidewalk to erc 
street directly in front of a towel-de 
flivver which was about to meet a 
There was a double blast of horns, a sh 
swerve, the crash of two cars rammil 
gether; and poor Mel, down on the as 
between the two machines, felt a stre 
water from one of the broken rad 
scalding his face, tried to move his 
found to his mild surprise that he cou 
heard a diminishing voice saying d 


“There he is—under there. He's 
isn’t he?” ‘ 
And down—down—down slipped 


last of the Melvilles; down—down— 
to those dark depths of which the 1 
poets ever have liked to sing. 


vir 


as next morning Mel was in the 
i Street Hospital, bandaged to th 
and comfortable enough except tha 
top of his head felt funny and his fac 
smarting as though indignant at the 
ages. Hewas, he noticed, in a private’ 
which puzzled him a little. Howeve 
didn’t puzzle much, the top of his hea 
bidding. So he lay there oo 
and watched the nurse straight 
room—a plump little girl with snappy b 
eyes who had a mind far above 100! 
course, but who still managed to let 
of her hair stick out from under 
of the cap. i 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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ihis Unique Pledge takes the 


gamble out of Used Car buying 


Thousands are buying Unused Transportation under this unique 


plan that eliminates “Purchaser’s Risk’ —and guarantees service. 
Buy a used car from Studebaker Dealers with the utmost con- 


fidence—they have adopted this pledge for your protection. 


HIS pledge ends the doubts and fears of the 

average person considering a used car. It 
eliminates guesswork. And takes the purchaser's 
risk out of buying. 


Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


It is a scientifically developed plan. A method 
perfected by leading Studebaker Dealers through- 
out the country. Men who sought to put used car 
selling on a business-like basis. 


What they tell you about each car is fact and 
truth. And backed by their personal guarantee in 
black and white. Surely it will pay you to look for 
this pledge if you want to buy a used car with con- 
fidence and with safety. 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments. 


Not a ‘‘Used Car’’ 
But Unused Transportation 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been buiit into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


On checked returns, Studebaker cars in current serv- 
ice reveal amazing mileage. 


In the city of Detroit 103 Studebaker cars used 
in jitney service have all traveled over 100,000 


| 3, Every used car is conspicuously marked with its, price in || 


| plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 


« for cars, is rigidly maintained. miles each. In Fort Madison, Iowa, one Studebaker 
ledge | The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose has given 340,000 miles of dependable, sa tisfactory 
| | policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 1; ee ce 

“aRer Weal. basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. i service. 

tooms. It ee, In Joplin, Mo., two Studebakers have each passed 
| z urchaser of a used car may drive it for five days | . . 

sarantee of 4 a oa i SARA fen an Sean ae on ped 1 the 150,000 mark. While Ashland, Ohio, reports 

ion when an ' t s Be ae Me aL : i £ ae | three that have traveled over 100,000 miles. In Pasa- 

2 2 ur 5 Q é : = 

(Used Car APPhY Xe RP AAneS: Ace COA OPI: PETRA OF AY dena, California, there are four. 

} other car in stock—new or used. ; ; 

1 It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision I And still another Studebaker, bel Sou th Bend ’ Ind *y 
or other accident in the meantime. | has given 214,140 miles of service in the hands of 


five different owners. 


a 


Examples of ‘‘reserve mileage’’—stupendous mile- 
age. But it simply proves the stamina and rugged 


i 
Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, | 

{ oe ae 
dependability that are built into all Studebaker cars. 


whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence. to the above policy in selling used cars. 
Youur Hedibaher Beler 


bk —— “= Se Ss — saith = exer = oe % 


Yet the average ‘‘used’’ Studebaker offered, has 
seldom traveled over 25,000 miles. More often it is 

less. 

That is why you can buy a fine Certified Stude- 
baker with tens of thousands of service miles in re- 
serve. You simply buy unused transportation, not 
a ‘used car.”” A car reconditioned, and guaranteed. 
A car that looks like new and runs that way. 


. 


Buy With Confidence 


Note the pledge printed at the left. Note the factors 
that it embodies. Note the high business principles 
that actuate its policy. 


Principles that take the guesswork out of used 
car buying. That enable you to buy a used car with 
the utmost safety and confidence. 


In justice to yourself, talk to your Studebaker 
dealer. Find out what he has to offer. Buy no car 
before you do. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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OIL ADR FOE AY 


Use Whittemore’s to 


keep footwear smart 
OSTONIAN SHOE CREAM 


is world famousas the all round 
cleaner, renewer and polisher for all 
kid and calf leather. Comes in all 
wanted colors in black, white, russet, 
brown, neutral and the new shades 
of tan. Because it is so clean, so 
transparent in lustre it is the ideal 
dressing for the finer grade of ladies’ 
colored kid and leather footwear. 
Works beautifully on patent leather. 
HITE kid shoes so 
popular now can be 
kept spick and span with 
Whittemore’s Shuclean, in 
liquid form. 
And for canvas shoes there 


is nothing quite so good as 
Albo in the round tin. 


Ask your dealer. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


hittcmores 


CASO AW DAWN IANS 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 76) 

He had had his breakfast—orange juice 
and oatmeal and omelet—and had listened 
to the nurse’s chat while she fed him, when 
a rap sounded on the door and Miss Bangs 
disappeared for a moment. 

“There’s a visitor to see you,” she re- 
ported, coming back. ‘‘And Doctor Lester 
says he can stay a few minutes if it’s noth- 
ing exciting. His name is Phipps. Would 
you like to see him?” 

“Allright,” said Mel, speaking somewhat 
thickly through his bandages. ‘‘Though 
how he knows I’m here ve 

“He probably read about it,’”’ said Miss 
Bangs. ‘‘There’s quite a piece in the paper 
this morning.” 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Mr. Phipps when he 
entered, keen and suspicious as ever. “‘At 
last! How do you feel this morning?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,” said Mel from 
under his bandages. “‘ Awfully good of you 
to call.” 

“Not at all; in fact my duty, in a way. 
The doctor says you'll be all right in a week 
or so; but I thought I’d step up and see for 
myself. As you know, there’s quite a re- 
sponsibility upon my shoulders in Mr. 
Sangster’s absence. But—er—you think it 
will be all right to go ahead with the orders? 
You don’t think I’d better cancel them now 
till we see how you get along?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Mel, turning a 
bit red under his bandages and getting an 
extra smart for his pains. “I’m not going 
to die, you know.” 

“Please!’’ said little Miss Bangs, with a 
warning look at the bed. 

“No, no; of course not,” said Mr. Phipps 
hastily. “‘I only wanted to see for myself, 
so that if necessary I could send a wireless 
to Mr. Sangster and rs 

He was interrupted by a second gentle 
rap upon the door, and again Miss Bangs 
disappeared for a moment. 

“Another visitor,’’ she announced, re- 
turning with a card. “It must be all right 
or Doctor Lester wouldn’t have had her 
name sent up. She says she’ll stay only a 


, 


| moment, and the nurse says she’s bringing 


flowers.” 

“That’s funny,” thought Mel, staring at 
the card through his bandages, “‘unless it’s 
one of the girls from the boarding house.” 
And aloud he said, in his mumbling voice, 
“All right, Miss Bangs. I wish you’d tell 
her to come up, please.” 

Mr. Phipps stepped back to the window, 


| not yet sure in his mind whether to send 


that wireless to Mr. Sangster. And hardly 
had he taken his station when the door 
opened again and a girl came in with an 
armful of Ophelia buds—a tall, slim girl in 
brown who might have been a living rose- 
bud herself; one of those buds with dark- 
brown foliage and a long stem, beautiful 
enough as she was, but promising greater 
beauty still to come. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she said in a deep voice 
as she walked toward the bed. ‘‘What a 
near one you had, poor boy!” 

She held the flowers down for him to 
smell, though it was mighty little that Mel 
could smell beneath his bandages but car- 
ron oil. But you can imagine how he looked 
up at her, and tried to puzzle out in his 
funny old head who this beautiful queen 
could be who brought him flowers and 
called him Jimmy, and was now patting his 
hand and smiling down at him with a 
breathless little quirk of her lips. 

“Seems to me I’ve seen her somewhere 
too,” he thought, his heart beginning to 
beat a bit faster. 

“T telephoned your apartment first,”’ she 
told him, her voice deeper than before, 
“and no one was there—not even Higgins; 
but the paper said you were brought here, 
so then, of course, I guessed you were here 
yet.” 

Mel began to get it then, though still 
vaguely at first. Higgins—that was what 
his namesake had called the butler. And— 
yes, now he had it!—this girl who was 
standing by the side of his bed—he had 
seen her picture torn in two, rudely de- 
capitated and thrown on top of the other 
Jimmy Melville’s wastebasket. 


EVENING POST 


‘She thinks I’m the other one,” thought 
Mel down underneath his bandages. ‘I 
must tell her of course.” 

But things like that aren’t told so easily 
as one might think. When a beautiful girl 
has come all the way downtown with an 
armful of roses, and is sitting by the side of 
your bed on a chair which the nurse has 
just brought for her, and is patting your 
hand and smiling at you in the friendliest 
possible manner, you don’t feel like sud- 
denly blurting out, “‘Madam, or miss, as 
the case may be, I don’t know you. You 
are wasting your sympathy on the wrong 
man.” It would be too much like kicking a 
baby, too much like throwing a stone at a 
young robin that was just beginning to sing. 

“And old Phippsy might smell some- 
thing too,’’ thought Mel, the top of his 
head feeling funnier than ever under the 
strain. “If he ever caught on that there 
were two James Melvilles, one living in 
New York and the other out of town, it 
probably wouldn’t take him long to begin 
looking up those New York banking refer- 
ences that I gave Mr. Sangster, and I’ bet 
he’d have me stuck in jail so quick M 

At that he closed his eyes and his head 
began to go “‘Tick, tick, tick,’ as though 
it would never stop. 

“There!”’ said little Miss Bangs, who 
hadn’t been missing much that was going 
on. “I think Mr. Melville should rest now. 
We mustn’t tire him too soon.” 

“T’'ll drop in again tomorrow,”’ said the 
girl, rising. And looking down for those 
last few words which every woman loves, 
she said, “Tell me, weren’t you surprised 
to see me?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mel, truthfully enough, “I 
was.” 

“And—glad?”’ 

His reply was delayed for a moment; but 
when it came there was almost a touch of 
fervor in it. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘more than glad.” 

She patted his hand a little differently 
then; and when she had gone—she and 
Mr. Phipps going out together— Mel could 
still feel a glow where her fingers had 
touched his; a glow that seemed to work 
up his arm, and in some slight measure was 
affecting his pulse as well. 


vit 


ee next day the girl came again. Her 
name, Mel had discovered from the card 
she had left, was Miss Madelaine Hecksher 
Scrymser; but when she entered shestopped 
for a moment at the threshold with that 
quirky smile of hers, and said in her deep 
contralto, ‘‘ Here’s little Madge again; can 
she come in?” 

“T shall tell her today,’’ Mel told him- 
self, as she drew up a chair to the bed and 
opened the box of flowers she had brought. 
“It wouldn’t be fair to fool her any longer.” 

The flowers were snapdragons and jon- 
quils, old-fashioned, simple things which 
somehow made Mel think of Aunt Abby on 
a wash day back home—Aunt Abby, who 
always carried her suds to the flower gar- 
den whenever she emptied her tubs. 

““Aren’t they lovely?” asked the girl, 
holding them up for him to see. “I don’t 
know what it is about flowers in the spring; 
but they always make me want to do some- 
thing thrilling—something beautiful, too, 
you know—before I begin to fade.” 

“Tt’ll be a long time before you begin to 
fade,” said Mel fervently beneath his 
bandages. 

He knew he shouldn’t have said it, before 
the words were out; but perhaps the flowers 
and the spring together were getting him 
too. 

“Tl have to tell her,” he told himself 
with something like a groan as she whisked 
away to arrange the flowers. “I ought to 
be kicked for fooling her like this.” 

But when she returned to the chair by 
his bed she had something else to show him. 
She had brought a morning paper and two 
books—the first a foolish volume of palm- 
istry, the second an even more foolish book 
of verse. i 

“T’m going to read to you,” sh said, 
“and then I’m going to tell your fortune. 


I never noticed till yesterday | 
hands you have.” She smiled at} 
moment, again with that saucy 1] ] 
at the corner of her mouth, “}; 
you have first?” she asked. “', 
or the poetry?” > | 

“Whichever you like,” }| 
mourned, and began phrasing {| 
the opening sentence of his com) | 
sion: ‘Miss Scrymser, I can’t be, 
you how I hate to say this —_” 

So first she read the headline } 
into an interesting story now ,j 
and when that was over she pich 
book of poetry and opened it toy; 
seen, a marker had been placed, 

“You’re sure you like poet 
asked. : 

“Yes,” he said, off his guard 
ment. “I used to try to write ity ; 
a kid.” | 

“T love that!” she said a 
than she had used before. 

Perhaps he had some yvagu| 
showing her that he wasn’t a) 
bad egg before he told her hown\ 
had fooled her. mM 

“T translated quite a lot , 4 
once,” he continued. ‘And ] 
first poem when I came tot 
about the three most bear 
the world—the chord of the ming) 
the color blue and—and—I gueg; } 
gotten the other,” he concluded, 
under his bandages. | 

‘“‘Wasn’t it something about |\! 
kiss?” asked Madge, making inno | 

“Yes, I think it was,” he 
agreed; and because he was fli 
little he made another break. | 
what started me, really, making bl | 
he said. ‘‘Just for fun, at first, y 
but it wasn’t long before I was it) 
my neck.” | 

“Jimmy !’’ she gently chided hi | 
never told me that!” | 

And still with his vague idea ‘| 
her that he wasn’t altogether a ba: 
continued, “First off, I stuck to | 
books; but after a while I got anc 
I might be able to deposit blue e 
metals, the same as electroplatin 
And though I never quite got it, ( 
found dark-colored erystals in th 
of the bath, and talk about Schopi 
blue!” 

“But that’s wonderful!”’ she sai 
ning to stare a little. | 

He should, of course, have told 
and indeed he was just clearing 
when she reached over and took 
and turned it, palm upward, in hei 

“No wonder you have such 
fingers,’ she said. “‘ Now wait till 
chart to be sure, and I’ll tell 5 
fortune.” 

Every man who has had his palr 
the springtime by a tall, slim girl 
minds him of a rosebud will have} 
tion of how Mel felt during the 
minutes—especially when it comé 
marriage line and the Mount of Vi 
those funny little crisscross lines ¥ 
you how many children you're | 
have. 

Miss Bangs came in before the 
was over— Miss Bangs, who studie 
her odd moments and was just the 
lessons on a new interne—and she 
palm read; and presently discove 
she was to be married twice and h 
children—a revelation which causé 
drift over to the mirror a little k 
pull her hair out a little farther fro 
the front of her cap. And then M 
selle Madge, warming to her work, 
own lines and showed them how sh 
be married that very year, and th 
Bangs put out her hand again and 
her own dates fixed. So with or 
and another they had quite a tin 
and it didn’t seem like the same roc 
when the visitor went hurrying off 
to keep an appointment for which 
already half an hour late. 4 

She didn’t come the next day, 
how the last of the Melvilles 


if 


(Continued on Page & ) 
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(ontinued from Page 78) 
me sun didn’t shine that day; and 
g jew in the garden and not a bird 
» te trees. Miss Bangs missed her, 
4, Bangs, who had spent consid- 
42 the night before wondering how 
of 1¢ four she was going to have by 
.<¢ 1d how many by the second, and 
age to see if she could get any infor- 
m ¢ the subject. 
at an awfully nice girl—that girl 
ws Mr. Melville,” she said once. 
«1 Mel say “She’s not my girl; 
jythinks she is” or anything like 
- }, did not. Instead, he said, with 
ri ge fervor which seemed to come 
» rturally now whenever he thought 
-, You bet she’s a nice girl. Me— 
| & you what, I never knew a nicer!” 
a afternoon he had one of the 
esideas—an idea which surely would 
ve occurred to him if it hadn’t 
‘orhat dirty crack on the head which 
ivr had given him. 
do't see why I need tell her yet any- 
‘started by thinking. ‘‘My name’s 
y (elville, as good as his, and it isn’t 
»eadn’t torn her picture the way he 
Aj if she likes to drop in here once 
vh2 I don’t see why I should be the 
ojop her. And if she says anything 
wn she sees me with my bandages 
é easily tell her then that—that— 
althow, I can easily tell her some- 
_ hat is, of course,”’ he added with a 
filing inside, ‘‘if I ever see her again 
i} bs anything. Perhaps she’s found 
_geady—the reason she hasn’t come 
rt 
t needn’t have worried. Next after- 
aiour o’clock Madge appeared again, 
aaower of larkspurs this time; and 
iient she entered the room the sun 
acto shine and the gardens to grow 
vy tree in the world just swarmed 
lile dicky birds, and they all began 
ihe sweetest songs together. 
isvent on for a week, Mel looking 
1 to Madge’s visit more and more 
“yy; and every day sinking a little 
rato the bog. Then one afternoon he 
l'wed to get up and dress, though the 
as still had to stay on his face. 
evidently knew what was going to 
» for when she appeared at four 
‘Jshe said in her deepest voice, “‘I 
‘; you might be up, so I brought the 
rind. Doctor Lester says it will be 
s;, SO let’s go out for a ride.” 
vithed up like this?’”’ asked Mel. 
Y not?” she asked. “It’s a closed 
u needn’t mind.” 
) I wasn’t thinking of myself,’ Mel 
‘ly told her. ‘‘I was thinking of you.”’ 
( indeed, he had been doing some 
rnest thinking that day, not only of 
but of other things as well. He had 
d his first week’s bill at the hospital 
jorning—a proud bill, what with his 
: room and his private nurse and 
uing; and after he had paid it with 
yas left of the woodlot money, he 
st sixteen cents left. 
an borrow a little from Aunt Abby,” 
told himself; ‘‘enough to keep going 
‘factory starts. But I’ll have to get 
rom here tomorrow and have them 
the rest of the bill.’ 
t was one of the things which had 
vorrying him. And then there was 
rty trick he had been playing on a 
anocent girl who had thought all the 
hat she was calling on an old sweet- 


| tell her the very next time I see her,” 
| almost passionately vowed to him- 
30 that when he heard of the closed 
aiting outside, it began to look as 
1 the hand of Providence was work- 
help him. ‘‘1’ll tell her in the car,” he 
nt, as he went downstairs with Madge 
> side of him and. Miss Bangs on the 
But when they reached the car Miss 
got in too; and Mel noticed that 
as wearing a long coat over her uni- 
though he didn’t see the satchel 

she was carrying, and of course 
See the knowing smile which passed 


THE SATURDAY 


between Madge and Miss Bangs when his 
head was turned. 

“T guess I’ll have to wait till I get back,” 
he sighed to himself. ‘I didn’t know the 
nurse was going too.” 

It was a handsome car, with a tonneau as 
big as a bungalow; and ‘Madge sat over 
on her end of the seat like a tall, slim 
princess, and laughed at something that 
she saw on the sidewalk. 

“They must be awfully rich,” thought 
Mel; and again he had that feeling of long- 
ing which had first come over him when he 
had called to see his namesake. ‘“‘They can 
say what they like,” he told himself then, 
“but it must be awfully nice to have a lot 
of money.” 

They went nearly to Port Chester; and 
by the time they returned to the city it 
was dark. 

The car turned and straightened, and 
turned again, till Mel couldn’t have told 
whether they were going or coming; but 
they finally stopped in front of asumptuous 
apartment house which he thought vaguely 
familiar. 

“Come on in,” said Madge, getting out 
first and holding her hand to help him. ‘‘I 
have the nicest surprise for you!”’ 

Mel had his first premonition then—a 
feeling of impending doom which grew 
stronger as he crossed the sidewalk and 


‘entered a doorway flanked by two allegori- 


cal box trees which had been clipped into 
the shape of peacocks. And inside the hall 
the Senegambian songster suddenly ap- 
peared, complete with white gloves and 
gold-braided pill box. 

“‘H-e-e-e-e-ev ing, Miss Scrymser,’”’ he 
chanted. ‘Going up, ple-e-e-e-ease.”’ 

“Good Lord!” thought Mel, holding 
back a bit. ‘‘This is where my namesake 
lives! What’s she bringing me here for?”’ 

But Madge had her hand under one ‘of 
his elbows and Miss Bangs was helping on 
the other side, and obviously he couldn’t 
struggle much with the brunet songster 
right behind him and the elevator waiting 
in front. So Mel got in, ready for anything, 
and they were borne aloft to the tenth floor, 
where Madge led the way to the front of 
the building and rang a bell which had 
Mel’s name above it—James J. Melville— 
engraved on a card and slipped in a silver 
frame. 

““There!’’ she said, leading them in when 
a strange butler opened the door. “‘Isn’t 
this better than the hospital? I don’t care 
if Higgins is away; I just got a duplicate 
key from the superintendent and had ev- 
erything made ready for you; and Uncle 
Ned’s leaving for Italy, so he lent us his 
butler; and here you are home again now, 
with a nurse to look after you and every- 
thing. Now didn’t I manage that beauti- 
fully? And aren’t you awfully surprised?’ 

“Yes,” said Mel, altogether gone behind 
his bandages; and feeling, perhaps, that he 
ought to say more, he added in a voice 
which sounded farther away than before, 
“ Yes.’ 

“T think Baldwin has your dinner ready, 
so I won’t wait now,” she continued; ‘‘but 
T could drop down and have lunch with you 
tomorrow if you asked me nicely.”’ 

“Yes,” said poor Mel again. 
would be fine, wouldn’t it?” 

She held out her hand to him, as demure 
and yet as saucy a young madam as you 
would have found in all New York; and 
almost as soon as Mel had touched it she 
had whisked away and was gone. 

From behind then Baldwin appeared, 
majestic, grave, and speaking in those 
measured tones with which every good but- 
ler likes to recite his ritual. 

“Dinner is ready, Mr. Melville,” he said, 
“any time you wish it sent up. I have laid 
out your clothes in your bedroom, sir, if 
you should wish to change.” 


“That 


Ix 


T WAS Mel’s first idea to walk right out 

and resume his own unchallenged iden- 
tity at his old boarding house. 

“But dinner’s over, there,”’ he thought, 
glancing at the clock on the mantel, “and 
if I leave here now 


EVENING POST 


This brought him again to the everlasting 
question of finances. Even if he wrote Aunt 
Abby that evening it would be at least two 
days before he could hear from her; and in 
the meantime he couldn’t buy much dinner 
with sixteen cents, to say nothing of inci- 
dental expenses for the next few days. 

“And anyhow,” he thought, “I can’t 
very well leave without seeing Miss Serym- 
ser once more. It’s bad enough the way it 
is, but now to sneak off without letting her 
know e 

He imagined her, pale and excited, hav- 
ing the city searched for him, and the other 
Jimmy Melville’s picture being published 
in the paper with a caption over it— Miss- 
ing—a picture which would be pretty sure 
to bring about that exposure which Mel of 
the Blue Sky was now more anxious than 
ever to avoid. 

“‘Tf the dye once starts making money,” 
he told himself, “I can take care of old 
Philander; and Aunt Abby will be all right, 
no matter what happens. But if Mr. 
Phipps were to find out now that I was a 
faker, and stopped everything a 

In short, though with many a misgiving, 
he finally decided to stay for dinner. 

It was a strange, quiet meal. At Mel’s 
request Miss Bangs sat down with him; 
and he wouldn’t have greatly cared if the 
butler had sat down too. They were still at 
it when the phone rang, and Baldwin re- 
ported that someone wished to speak to Mr. 
Melville. 

“Perhapsit’s MissSerymser,”’ hethought; 
but when he put the receiver to his ear and 
said ‘‘ Hello,” it wasn’t a deep, thrilly voice 
that answered him; it was one of those 
merry, squeaky voices which are sometimes 
heard, they say, rising above all the others 
in the Broadway cabarets. 

“Hello, Foolish!” it said. 

“T beg your pardon?” said Mel, natu- 
rally thinking that she had the wrong 
number. 

“T said hello, Foolish! Where have you 
been keeping yourself? I’ve been ringing 
you every night for ages, but nobody an- 
swered the phone.” 


““Oh—oh, yes,” said Mel. “I’ve been 
away.” 

“T’ll say you have! Going to be busy 
tonight?” 


“Yes, quite busy,” he hastily answered. 

The next came after one of those pauses 
which the novelists sometimes describe as 
being coy. 

““Want me to come over?” 

“No; no, thank you; not tonight,’”’ he 
answered more hastily than before. 

“Well, I’m coming tomorrow night,” she 
almost defiantly told him, ‘‘and I’d like to 
see you try to keep me out!” 

She laughed then and said “Foolish!” 
again in a voice that made Mel blush be- 
neath his bandages. 

“‘ And that’s the man,” he told himself, as 
he slowly made his way back to the dining 
room—‘‘that’s the man that Miss Scrym- 
ser’s interested in! An angel like her, and 
a—and a—and a bum like him!” 

As you can see, he wasn’t far from stam- 
mering—always a sign with the Melvilles 
that they were greatly moved; but that 
was nothing to the way he felt when at half- 
past nine, in answer to a rather strong hint 
from Miss Bangs, who, was making a study 
of Baldwin, he decided that he might as 
well go to bed. Baldwin had laid out a suit 
of pajamas for him; but being old-fashioned 
so far as pajamas were concerned, Mel be- 
gan looking around to see if he could find 
one of those long white garments which are 
simply slipped on over the shoulders and 
there you are. 

He looked in the closet first, and then 
began trying the bureau drawers. 

“Great Secott!’”’ he thought, coming to a 
collection of girls’ photographs. “I hope he 
hasn’t got Miss Scrymser in this bunch!” 

He read the inscription on the first pic- 
ture, and then he read the inscription on 
the second, and then he suddenly shut the 
drawer and looked as though a snake had 
bitten him. 

“And that’s the man that Miss Secrym- 
ser’s interested in!”’ he told himself again, 
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with an indignation that was close to horror. 
““Why, d-d-d-d-d-d-damn him, he’s worse 
than me!” 
x 

Ve called the next morning at a 

quarter to twelve. ‘“‘I thought I’d 
drop down early,” she said, ‘‘and then we 
can have a nice long lunch.” 

She was dressed that morning in one of 
the new silks—a futurist design of sweet 
peas growing up vanishing cubes—and she 
was also wearing a hat that came down over 
one eye and gave her a most intensely inno- 
cent look. 

“Do you know what I’d like today, 
dear?”’ she asked, doing something with her 
one visible eye that made his heart start 


playing tag. 
“No,” he said, groaning a little because 
she had called him “‘dear’’; ‘‘tell me.” 


“T’d like to order the lunch, and serve it 
and everything. And we’ll have a nice 
comfy time together, just like old friends.” 

“All right,”’ he weakly answered, putting 
off the moment. And then, growing panic- 
stricken at his weakness, he drew on all the 
firmness which hadn’t escaped him yet and 
added, ‘‘only—I ought to warn you—I 
have something to tell you later on.” 

“Old ducky,” she said, patting his shoul- 
der on her way to the telephone, “‘I always 
love to hear you tell me that!” 

She ordered honey dew, bisque of tomato, 
chicken 4 la King, asparagus, peas and 
strawberry shortcake. From that alone 
you can see how happy she was, even 
though you might have wondered where she 
expected to put her share. 

“T’ll tell Baldwin to order what he likes 
for himself and the nurse,’ she said, dis- 
appearing for a few moments after blowing 
him a kiss from the phone; and when she 
returned she took off her hat and they be- 
gan having that nice comfy time which she 
had promised him. 

It was one of the happiest lunches, made 
all. the more appealing to Mel because, 
away down deep, he knew that it was the 
last which they would ever have together— 
he knew that soon he would have to tell. 
Indeed the telling came sooner than he had 
expected. 

Madge had finished her strawberry short- 
eake when, with that breathless quirky 
little smile of hers, she suddenly arose and 
made for Mel with the obvious intention of 
kissing him. 

“No, no!” he said, almost wildly pushing 
her away. ‘‘You mustn’t!”’ 

“But, Jimmy,” she said, advancing again 
to the attack, with a reckless touch of 
laughter in her glance, “why not?” 

“No, Miss Scrymser, p-p-p-please!’’ he 
exclaimed, knowing all the time how funny 
it sounded. ‘“‘ You remember when you first 
came in, I said I was going to tell you some- 
thing? Well, I guess I’d better tell you now. 
My name’s Jimmy Melville, all right; but 
I’m not the Jimmy Melville that you think 
Iam.” 

At that she took a step back and looked 
at him, as the novelists say, with growing 
horror. 

“They made the mistake at the hospital 
first,’ he miserably continued, “and then 
when you called, you—you were so wonder- 
ful that I wasn’t man enough to stop you 
coming.” 

Again she stepped back from him, still 
looking as a good housewife does when she 
looks at dirt. 

“But if you aren’t Jimmy Melville—the 
Jimmy Melville I know,” she said, “‘ what 
on earth are you doing in his apartment?” 

“You brought me here,” said Mel, more 
miserably than ever. 

“Brought you here, indeed!” she scoffed. 
“You didn’t have to come, did you?”’ 

“Oh, I know I’ve been an awful fool,”’ he 
said, heaping ashes on his head. “I know 
I deserve everything that you feel like say- 
ing to me.” 

She started to put her hat on then as 
though it would be contaminating to stay 
in the same room any longer with him. 

“The only one redeeming feature in your 
favor, so far as I can see,”’ she coldly told 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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For the past nine months the 
story of the Gardner Eight-in-line 
has been best told by the car it- 
self. Few motor cars have ever 
won a reception so sincerely en- 
thusiastic and wide-spread. 


The Gardner Eight-in-line was 
not the first straight eight ... nor 
the second... nor the most costly. 
It appeared only after Gardner 
engineers had studied and elimi- 
nated all mechanical difficulties 
inherent in the early cars of this 
type and so simplified design and 
manufacturing practice as to de- 
liver the most value for the money. 


It was introduced quietly... .mod- 
estly. We watched...and listened. 


The public has spoken...approval 
was immediate. It is still speak- 
ing . .. supplying its own superla- 
tives. Many of them we would 
not dream of using, so extravagant 
do they seem, though we knew 
we had built a superlative car. 
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In the Gardner Eight-in-line you 
have tomorrow’s car today 


+ +7 4a1926,a 1927 Car. 


Eight-in-Line Body Styles: 


Special Touring ....... $1995 
Anniversary Sedan .... . $1995 
Foursome Cabriolet... . . $ 2245 
SportiSedanyh tesa see oo $ 2295 
DeLuxe Sedan ...-..:. $2495 


Its style and beauty are so ad- 
vanced it will grow old only in 
years. It carries itself with the 
distinction and easy air of a per- 
sonage. It tells the world that its 
owner possesses both good taste 
and sound judgment. 


Performance and durability you 
expect as a matter of course for 
you know Gardner has always 
built well... an old-fashioned 
ideal which has inspired the 
Gardner organization throughout 
its fifty years of building vehicles 
for America’s transportation. 


But... go to the Gardner Dealer. 
Take the wheel and put the car 
through its paces; in the thick of 
the “traffic wilderness”; up that 
hill you’ve learned to dislike; over 
that open road that has always 
tempted you. The Gardner Eight- 
in-line will tell its own story to 
you in its own way, far more em- 
phatically and convincingly than 
anything we can say. 


Vs 


So has the public verdict been 
written, beyond our power to am- 
plify or improve. 


THE GARDNER MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Sie Ow 1s. U.S. A. 


1926 MODELS—LOWER PRICES 


Six-Cylinder Body Styles. 
Touring, $1395; Brougham, $1595; 
Anniversary Sedan ..... $ 1595 
Foursome Cabriolet... .. $ 1845 
Spore Sedan meu seen eels 

DeLuxe Sedan 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
him, “is that you did finally tell me be- 
fore—before oa 

She turned a bit red, and seeing her em- 
barrassment, Mel rushed in to pour more 
ashes on his head. 

“And I don’t deserve much credit for 
that,’”’ he said, “because you would have 
found out anyhow when the bandages came 
off, and the nurse said this morning that I 
could leave them off most any time now.” 

“She did?” 

oc Yes.”’ 

There was quite a pause, and then Miss 
Serymser leaned over, still indignant, of 
course, but evidently somewhat curious as 
well. 

“Well, why don’t you?” she said. 

“Why don’t I what?” 

‘““Take them off, of course,’ she answered 
quite crossly. ‘‘What did you think I 
meant?” 

They were tied at the back of his head, 
and when he began fumbling at the knot 
she coldly pulled his head down and untied 
it for him. There was a lot of unrolling to 
do; but first Mel’s chin appeared—keen as 
ever, and beautifully pink with the new 
skin which had grown over it; and then his 
mouth appeared, smiling rather wistfully at 
the girl who was watching him with such in- 
tentness; and then his nose and cheeks ap- 
peared—one of his cheeks still angry where 
it had not yet quite healed; and finally the 
bandage slipped off entirely and showed a 
shy young man who would surely never 
have fooled any girl if it hadn’t been for 
that crack which the flivver had handed to 
him when it had knocked him down. 

‘‘Well!’’ said Madge when he was thus 
revealed at last; and if you had been watch- 
ing her it might have occurred to you that 
Mel was even better-looking than she had 
hoped he was. But all she said aloud was 
this: ‘‘I’ll bet you’re glad they’re off.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I can talk better now.” 
And with that he first drew a full breath 
and then set in and told her the whole story 
of how he had come to New York, and how 
he had met his namesake, and had needed 
a bank to which he could refer without be- 
ing everlastingly knocked by old Philander 
Adams back home. 

“So you see,” he concluded, ‘‘that’s why 
I didn’t set you right when you first came 
to see me at the hospital. Mr. Phipps was 
there, and I didn’t want him to know that 
there was another James J. Melville. But 
now of course the whole thing’s bound to 
come out and—well, I’ll have to go throuzh 
with it, that’s all.” 

She gave him another of her cold looks— 
a look that almost made him shiver. 

“But why is the whole thing bound to 
come out now?” she asked. “‘Who are you 
going to tell next?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of telling any- 
body next,’ said Mel hastily. “But 
you ” 

She waited as long as it might take you 
to count five, and then very definitely she 
arose and shook her head. 

“‘T think it would spoil everything now 
if either of us went around telling,’ she 
said. 

She walked to the door, very haughty 
and erect; and Mel followed her, as the 
gentlemen have followed the ladies since 
time immemorial. 

“And you really mean it—that you won’t 
tell?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” she hesitated, “‘at least I won’t 
tell yet.” 

She stepped into the hall—a tall, slim 
girl with a touch of Old Gooseberry in her 
eyes, and the next moment the door had 
closed behind her and she was gone. 


xI 


T WOULD have done you good if you 

could have seen Mel one morning two 
months later as he stepped out of the eleva- 
tor into Mr. Sangster’s office and strode 
over to the office boy. Was there any hesi- 
tation about him? There was not! Was 
there any reaching for a card or polite in- 
quiry as to whether Mr. Sangster was in? 
Not so that you could notice it! 
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“Tell Mr. Sangster that Mr. Melville’s 
here,” he commanded, and when the boy 
returned and said ‘‘ You’re to go right in” 
Mel opened the trick gate himself and went 
in like a grim young conqueror treading the 
Appian Way. 

They had a bit of a love feast first—the 
old man and the young one—going over the 
estimates of profits on the basis of a ton of 
finished product a day; but all the time a 
feeling of heaviness in Mel’s chest kept 
pulling him down until at last he couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

““Mr. Sangster,’’ he began, determined to 
get rid of it once for all, ‘‘you’re sure you 
don’t regret it—going into this color busi- 
ness with me?” : 

“Regret it!’ exclaimed the Deacon. 
“You get started on those other colors and 
we'll organize a chemical company—the 
Sangster Chemical Company—that’ll make 
the big fellows scratch gravel to keep up 
with us!” 

But-Mel didn’t smile much at the Dea- 
con’s pleasantry, looking as though the 
mirth had all been handed out when he had 
received his presents from the fairies. 

“Do you remember those two bank ref- 
erences I gave you,”’ he began again, ‘‘the 
first time I saw you?” 

“Yes,” said the Deacon thoughtfully. 
“And I remember I looked for ’em after 
you’d gone and couldn’t make out where 
I’d put ’em.” 

“But didn’t you call the banks up on the 
telephone while I was here?” persisted 
Mel. 

“No,” said the Deacon, after grappling 
with thought again. “I went to the 
phone—wait a minute—I went to the 
phone and called up a friend of mine in the 
paint business, and asked him if there was 
any market for a blue color that wouldn’t 
fade and that could be made twice as cheap 
as any other; and he said there was a whale 
of a market for it, and he only wished he 
had a few carloads right then.” 

Mel did smile a bit at that; but the next 
moment he was serious enough, as he con- 
tinued, “I’m going to tell you something 
about those references.” 

And he told the whole story. 

“Wuh!” said the Deacon when Mel was 
through at last. “‘Had to come right out 
and tell it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mel, beginning to won- 
der why most of the load still seemed to be 
hanging to his chest. 

‘Sort of stuck in your crop,” continued 
the Deacon, ‘‘and wouldn’t let you rest, 
huh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Deacon leaned back in his chair and 
gave the last of the Melvilles a look which 
seemed to say, “‘ Right from the very first 
minute that [ saw you here in the stable, 
I had you down as a good one.” 

“Son,” he continued aloud, ‘‘I’m glad 
you tcld me, ’cause I know I can trust you 
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now more’n I knew it before. But same 
time,” he hurriedly added, ‘don’t let’s 
have any more of these tricks.” 

“You—I understand you can have me 
arrested for it, Mr. Sangster, if you like,” 
said Mel, determined to hide nothing. 

*“Don’t worry,” said the Deacon, waving 
a magnanimous hand. ‘‘You get those 
other colors coming forward and I’ll see 
you’re kept out of jail somehow.” 

Mel ought to have felt better as he 
reached the street—ought to have felt like 
kicking up his heels and whinnying in pure 
delight—but he didn’t. Instead, his chest 
seemed to be heavier than ever—seemed to 
be bending him over till he almost walked 
like an old man. 

“Maybe if I saw Miss Scrymser a few 
minutes,” he thought, ‘‘and let her know 
that I’ve told Mr. Sangster—I think that’s 
bothering me as much as anything else— 
that she should think I’m crooked. So if I 
happen to be around there today # 

As a matter of fact, he went straight up 
there, almost by the same direct route that 
the crow is said to fly; and hardly had he 
entered between the trimmed peacocks 
when the Senegambian songster sprang to 
attention. 

‘“Na-a-a-ame, ple-e-e-e-ease!”’ 

Madge was dressed to go out when Mel 
went up, sporting a new biscuit-colored 
suit and that hat which you have already 
seen—that hat which came down over one 
eye and gave her the amazingly innocent 
look. She was inclined to be pale, Mel 
thought; but this might have been due to 
the light in the hall, because there was no 
sunshine in it. 

“‘T was going for a ride,’”’ she said; and 
then, with the one eye on him, “‘ Would you 
like to go with me? I shan’t be gone very 
long.” 

Would he like to go with her? He was 
afraid to look at her, going down in the ele- 
vator, for fear she might say something and 
he wouldn’t be able to answer because his 
heart was drumming so; and when they 
reached the sidewalk and she turned and 
said “Imagine seeing you again!” he called 
himself a fool for ever having thought that 
her cheeks were pale upstairs. 

Her car was waiting on the side street— 
one of those glistening coupés with long 
aristocratic lines—and somehow it looked 
just like her. 

She got in first so she could slide in under 
the wheel; and when Mel followed and shut 
the door behind him, they might have been 
closed in, in a small glass house together, 
both of them sitting on the sofa, and the 
sofa none too long: 

“The dye came out all right,” he casually 
mentioned as their glass house started 
moving toward Fifth Avenue. 

“T’m so glad!” she said. ‘“‘And wasn’t 
it nice of you to come and tell me!” 

“Well, it wasn’t altogether to tell you 
that,”’ he hesitated. ‘‘ You know, I’d hate 
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unawed by man, Nature or even infinity 
itself. I felt no harm could come to a 
woman who could nod at the stars as to a 
gathering of friends. 

I stayed on the veranda smoking until I 
judged Number Six was approaching. They 
were, however, only approaching the end of 
Number Four when I reéntered the ball- 
room. Mrs. Nunez-Hunter captured me 
and I was introduced to several ladies with- 
out the option of escape. Never an in- 
veterate dancer, my happiness was not 
increased by these additions to my program. 
Especially was this so in view of the fact 
that some of the partners thrust upon me 
were already advanced in that second 
springtime which emphasizes its claim to 
youth by the exercise of violent energies. 
My partner for Number Five was full of a 
dynamic force which even the most vigor- 
ous dancing failed to abate. She insisted 
on taking a hand in the steering, with the 
result that our divided efforts were a source 
of tribulation to other couples. 

“Only when we arrive at our time of life,”’ 
she informed me, ‘“‘we really understand 
how to enjoy ourselves. Flaming youth is 
all buncombe.” 

I imagine Mrs. Nunez-Hunter wanted to 
make me look ridiculous. She certainly 
succeeded. I felt as if I had been through 
a thrashing machine when at last I escaped 
to Philida. She was laughing that silent 
happy laugh of hers. 


“Thank heaven,”’ said I ruefully, ‘‘some- 
one can see the fun of it.” 

She slipped an arm through mine. 

“Let me laugh,’ she pleaded. ‘I al- 


ways do—always have. Don’t forbid me 
ever to laugh at you. Let’s be able to 
laugh at each other, Nigel, then no harm 
can come to either of us.” 

“Of course,” I said, because I always 
agreed with Philida in all her thrifts and 
extravagances. ‘‘What a discoverer you 
are! How do you know no harm can touch 
us if we are proof against each other’s 
laughter?” 

“Because it’s the hardest thing in the 
world to be. It’s so simple to take sym- 
pathy from each other—affection, praise 
and all the other things that make people 
blindly happy. That’s the chloroform any 
lovers can give and do give until they get 
sick of it. But to love anyone with both 
eyes open and see the funniness as well as 
the rippingness is much more worth while. 
The woman is utterly happy who makes a 
hero of a man and still is able to laugh be- 
cause his tie is riding up at the back of his 
collar.” 

Instinctively my hand went to my neck. 

“No, not yours—that’s just a symbol. 
See what I mean, Nigel?” 

They were so jolly, these little side-street 
thoughts of hers that ran this way and that 
across the main avenues of her mind. Once 
again I paused in admiration to wonder 
what complement to herself she could find 
in me. Beside her, I felt fixed and single 
purposed, like a man traveling doggedly 
along a straight line toward a given object. 
Always in our meetings I was confused and 
astonished by the way she departed from 
the main thread and story of our affection 
for each other, carrying me with her into 
the strangest asides of whose existence I 
had been hardly aware. Her fleet-footed 
brain traveled faster and reached its desti- 
nation long before mine. She did not move 
along the permanent way, but up and down 
the railway cuttings where the primroses 
grew and there were glimpses of blue skies 
above the telegraph wires and the tops of 
trees. 

“Being with you,” I said, ‘‘is like taking 
a dog for a walk. He is with you and not 
with you; he is hidden in ditches and rus- 
tles through hedges; he is half a mile away 
surprising the secret of woods. You hear 
him in the reeds by the lake and see him 
racing his shadow across open spaces. And 
yet at the end of the journey he’s waiting 
at the gate with a smile of welcome. I have 
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followed the road and he a trackless imag- 
ination. I have seen what is before me and 
to the right and left, while he has seen and 
felt and scented every mystery of the land- 
scape.” 

She smiled up at me as we danced, 
pleased at the nonsense I had invented. 

“T think that was good, Nigel, and true, 
for it’s easy to run off the main track when 
one knows that someone in whom one can 
trust is walking along it. To be sure of that 
is to be free. I’d hate it if I didn’t feel you 
were clumping along the straight way, for 
then I’d have to come sedately to your side 
and take your arm and argue about the 
turnings. But there’s no need. I am sure 
of you and so I can run off at will and bring 
you secrets from the grass and tell you 
where the berries are reddest or where a 
new spring has started on a forest bank or 
where the calf lives that has eyes like a 
dove and a nose as cold as moss.” 

“Philida,” I said insanely, ‘‘why can’t I 
thread your words on a string and wear 
them round my neck and listen to them 
talking when you are not there? My dear 
dear, I’ve missed you terribly.” 

“Say that, Nigel; I like to hear you say- 
ing that. I’m glad it hurt, though I suppose 
I should be sorry.” 

“Do we meet often now?’’ asked. ‘Can 
we meet? Shall you be hedged in? Is this 
wretched job of mine going to be a barrier 
between us? Is that tiresome father of 
yours ——”’ 

“Back from the sublime to the official,” 
she laughed., 

“Ridiculous, Philida.”’ ; 

“Tt’s much the same thing.”” Then, “My 
dear, how can I say? You are not liked— 
you know that; your business is not in 
favor—you know that. But you wanted 
difficulties, Nigel—rivers and mountains to 
cross.”’ 

“Yes, I wanted difficulties,’ I admitted; 
“put that is nothing to the way I want 
you.” 

“T’m here and waiting and wanting too,” 


said she. ‘‘Would you like to dodge ob- 
stacles, Nigel, and take me without a 
fight?” 


I hesitated, uncertain. 

“But that would mean chucking up my 
work—everything.”’ 

“Except me.” 

“Acknowledging defeat.” 

“TI might be able to heal a wounded 
pride.” 

“Philida, do you honestly suggest this?’ 

“T’m asking.” 

“No,” Isaid. ‘“‘You’d hate me for it. I’d 
hate myself for it. That isn’t your way or 
mine.” 

Her hand closed more tightly on my arm. 

“Of course it isn’t our way.” 

“Then the obstacles!” said I. ‘We'll 
carry on, Philida, up to the last line of de- 
fenses.”’ 

“Which is?” 

“Your father’s consent to our marriage.” 

She stopped in the middle of a step so 
that the couple behind us collided with my 
back and reversed out of the tangle with 
over-shoulder apologies. 

“You’ve committed yourself now, Nigel,” 
said Philida, “for we must always take each 
other at our word. It’s too late to with- 
draw.” 

“T shan’t withdraw,” I said. 

The music stopped and Mrs. Nunez- 
Hunter glided across to where we were 
standing. 

‘*As ours is the next dance, Mr. Praed,”’ 
she said, “let us all spend the interval to- 
gether; then there will be no difficulty in 
finding each other.” 


XXII 


RS. NUNEZ-HUNTER had reserved 
a couch for her special use by the sim- 
ple process of strewing it with her belong- 
ings. Here I was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter. I had no curiosity as to what she 
wished to say to me, and for a long while 


she vapored about who was who and who 
wasn’t among the guests present. This kind 
of talk being purely local, needed no help 
from me. It had been my good fortune that 
she had refused to dance. The band was 
playing a tango, and in respect to the mem- 
ory of the first of her late husbands she 
danced the tango only with Spaniards. 
“It is painful to witness the exhibition 
English persons make of themselves when 
they attempt it.’’ I agreed heartily. ‘“‘How 
delightful for you to meet that charming 
American girl again. I forget for the mo- 
ment her name, but then American names 


-are always impossible.” 


“Nancy Vansiter,’’ said I. 

“Oh, dear, to be sure, yes! You and she 
appear to be very great friends, Mr. 
Praed.”’ 

“Because I know her name?’’ I inquired. 

She touched my cheek with her single- 
feather fan. 

“How discreet! Why, everyone is talk- 
ing about you two! I was telling dear Mrs. 
Chavington—her husband is Major Chav- 
ington— that your friend Lady Livesay had 
quite arranged a match between you. She 
agreed how suitable it would be.” 

“As Mrs. Chavington is a stranger to 
Nancy and myself,” said I, ‘no doubt her 
opinion is very valuable.’ 

“Mrs. Chavington commands a great 
deal of opinion in Ponta Rico. Oh, yes, 
what she says is accepted.” 

I said nothing. Mrs. Nunez-Hunter sud- 
denly turned on me with a direct question. 

“Why did you want to buy the Palazzo?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T was acting on behalf of my firm.” 

“You were not aware, of course, that I 
wished to purchase it myself?” 

“Had I known, I doubt if I could have 
allowed that to influence me,” I replied. 

She looked at me thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Praed, I make no pretenses of pos- 
sessing unlimited means; on the other 
hand, I have a great deal of influence out 
here.” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“When the property is offered a second 
time I am hoping you will remember the 
fact. 

I ignored the latter half of the sentence 
and attacked the first. 

“Have we any reason to suppose it will 
be offered a second time? The vendor’s in- 
structions withdrawing the lot were ex- 
plicit. Have you any reason to suppose he 
has changed his mind?” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter 
thread of her lip. 

“You are too exact,’’ she complained; 
“but let me say if the property is offered 
again I hope I may rely upon your chivalry 
in return for my friendship. a4 

“My chivalry in such a matter, Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter, would hardly be giving the 
vendor a square deal. A man who puts up 
property for auction expects it to go to the 
highest bidder,” 

“And my friendship, Mr. Praed?’’ she 
asked pointedly. 

“Surely you would not auction that.” 

“You are insolent!” 

“Doesn’t that prove how unlikely I am 
to receive your friendship?” 

She regarded me with pursed lips, then: 

“On the contrary, friendship may be 
earned. I believe you have ambitions in the 
direction of Philida?”’ 

““A moment ago it was Nancy Vansiter,”’ 

I said. 

She ignored the interruption. 

“In that matter my championship might 
make the difference between the success 
and failure of your suit.” 

“But,” said I, “there is nothing to stop 
Philida and me getting married tomorrow 
if we want to, and I could still buy the 
Palazzo for my firm.” | 

“Your words may be repeated, ry 
Praed.”’ 

She spoke sharply, venomously, and I'am 
afraid my reply was in very bad taste. 


bit the scarlet 


-from the supper room as poss 


“Tn speaking to you I havél Rei 
am addressing Ponta Rico.” 

“So you prefer to go your own w 

“Tf you please.” 

Some people were passing at the 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter sprang to | 
and exclaimed sharply, “TI 0) 
don.” beg 

Without another word she | 
The people stopped in surp: 
at me for explanation. I took 
rette from my pocket and lit 

As they passed on I heard 


rather inexplicable. The exp: 
later—this way: It was aft 
dance, which Philida and I ¢ 


gone into the garden with one 
ners with whom Mrs. Nunez 
involved me. She was a Br 
in youth must have been a 
advancing years she had thie! 
come matronly, although the 
high forehead and black sloe-li 
retained some of the daintin 
She was, I learned, the wife o 
wine grower whose vineyards we 
southern valley of the island. She ha 
enough to say except to complain 
heat. 

“Bouf! So hot! We sit in the ¢| 
eh? ” , 

She knew the geography of tele 
ter than I, and found in ana 1 
of the paths a rose bower with a sea 
The bower was open at both ends ar 
sisted of a wire arch over which ros| 
woven a tapestry of flowers and vir 
was flanked by a wild plantation of 
and palms. Before us a low moon b 
the sky. 

“Ah, this is better, cooler. No, I 
you, I will not smoke. I prefer to sm. 
roses and enjoy silence.” 

So we sat, saying nothing and lis 
to the music and laughter which i 
from the house. The music s' 
presently there were voices in the | 
and the crunch of nearing footst« 
gravel. The governor and Mrs. } 
Hunter passed by to a seat a little di 
away. 

Then I heard Philida’s voice—th 
voice of Leland Boas: 

“You are not wearing my flowers 
Philida. I had hoped for a single b 
pinned to the shoulder and hangin: 
the heart.” 

“No,” she said. 

i Team nurtes id 

“They were scarlet,’ said Phill 
don’t like Sowers the color of blood. 

“Blood is the color of youth, Mis: 
ida. What better symbol of youth 
you find than a scarlet flower over wi 

“No,” said Philida again; “once 
war I saw that. A nurse she w: wi 
front of her white dress dyed 

“How horrible!” he said in a stran 
voice. ‘‘Why do you—where was th 

“Tn a hospital train near Arras.” 

“Ah!” It was an expression of 
“One should forget such horrors; put 
away and shut down the lid of the 

“T think one should remember,’ 
Philida. 

They were coming nearer. Already) 
shadows were darkening the ™ 
branches. 2 

Then suddenly the woman at m) 
sprang to her feet with a sharp c 
“Abominable! Disgraceful! Oh, to 
insulted!”’ 1h 

“Madame,” I said, “what - : 

“Do not dare to address me!” 

Four silhouettes had appeared 4: ath 
by magic in the moonlit space befor 
bower—the governor, Mrs. Nunez-Ht 
Philida and Boas. The governor wa 
to speak. He was genuinely agitatec 
all the official’s hatred of scandal. 

(Continued on Page 9. 
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'syrong?” he demanded. 
dyointed at me with a quivering 


eriture! Your Excellency, how 


Juez-Hunter leaned forward and 
dithe governor's ear. Hebrushed 
titily. 4 
Pied, explain, please. I don’t 
na’ 
etand very well,” said I, for in 
lint I had seen Boas’ smile. 
yvady began to protest again. 
neon of repute, to be treated as 


” 
—— 


tour voice, madam,” said the 
- we don’t want people to hear. 
.4. must ask you for an explana- 
iia, go away.” 

la stayed. ; 

lanation will come from me,” 
insted. “This—this animal in- 
» | walk with him in the garden 
—nd then—how can I proceed?”’ 
es I shouldn’t,” came in a low 
ic from the dark shrubbery be- 
‘T’ve been back here in the 
yi since Mr. Praed and this—this 
e tothe bower.” Nancy Vansiter 
itithe center of the group. 
*« madam,” she said bitingly, 
e'romfhallucinations. That being 
tight back to that vineyard you 
it of this minute and cool my- 


gipes.”” 

ni moment the Brazilian lady 
_ Then, with a hysterical gasp, 
ailida moved from Boas to her 
vt seemed doubtful what to say 


isnuttering ‘‘Disgraceful! Inex- 
” 
’ said, and my eyes challenged 
tl moonlight. 
nit uncomfortable experience, 
sd he. “You have my sym- 
yu mine,” I said, ‘‘in advance.” 
frm the governor: “You shall re- 
2quate apology, Praed.”’ 
toother, Sir Francis,” I replied. 
ovoncerned about that.”’ 
bry wise too,” Mrs. Nunez- 
n'rposed. ‘‘ After all, it is only one 
;prd against another’s.” 
“lips parted into a smile of com- 
oi She took up the challenge with 
o2 side. 
jeaore accurate, two others.” 
ez-Hunter put out an arm. 
our guests will be wondering 
Sappened. Let us return to the 


u doubt, Sir Francis was glad of 
o end the affair. 

did like to see you tomorrow, 

three o’clock,’’ he said. 

le there.” 

land have tea with me after- 

Philida. 


‘acis took her arm and drew her 
dure,” said Mrs. Nunez-Hunter, 
ugjNancy and me with a gesture, 
¥ people would like to be alone. 
tieland, give me your arm.” 
yatched them go with a chuckle. 
ine that gun,” she said. “But 
friends are not clean fighters, 
red !”? 
kier hand. “You’re a trump—a 
eican,” I said. 


ed at me critically. 
1 going to take it sitting down?’”’ 


ether, Nancy. I fancy Mr. 
of be seen about very much for 
tw days.” 

iged. 

_.m supposed to join that ship to- 
o’d be a girl, anyway?” 
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as possible I made my farewells. 
nearly two o’clock when I en- 
Gotel. The sound of heavy breath- 
a closed door told me Kenedy 
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was asleep. I peeped in and saw him lying 
fully dressed upon the bed. For a moment 
I debated whether to wake him, but I de- 
cided against doing so. What I had planned 
was entirely my own affair. Slipping off 
my dress clothes, I put on a golf suit, a soft 
shirt and a pair of crépe-soled brogues. 
Pumps and a starched front are not the 
best fighting gear. I suppose it was force of 
habit made me put money in my pocket 
and the large leather cigar case I usually 
carry. 

The night porter showed some surprise at 
my change of apparel and that I was going 
out again at.so late an hour. 

The night was very still and full of stars. 
My footsteps echoed dismally as I walked 
along the deserted streets. The Villa Peru- 
gia, where Boas lived, was situated on the 
rising ground a little to the left of the old 
town. It was approached by a flight of 
steps from a narrow roadway and stood in 
a sloping garden, very precisely stepped 
and ornamented with stone Cupids bearing 
bowls of geraniums and fuchsias. The villa 
itself was small and rococo, with green 
shutters and elaborate bas-relief decora- 
tions beneath the eaves of a roof of glazed 
tiles. There were no lights in the windows, 
which argued that Boas had not yet re- 
turned. 

As I climbed the steps I heard the sound 
of a carriage approaching, and presently 
saw the flash of its side lamps rounding the 
bend beneath me. I had made up my mind 
to make Leland Boas pay for the trick he 
had played me that night, but it was no 
part of my plan that in this matter he 
should have the support of his friends. If 
he found me standing at his gate he would 
call the driver or whoever else might be in 
the vehicle to come to his aid. I did not 
credit him with willingness to fight his own 
battles if he could get anyone else to do it. 
This being so, I nipped through the gate 
and squatted down behind the low wall. 
The carriage stopped and I heard a mur- 
mur of voices and the chink of coins. 

Then Boas said, “‘Come up the step; for 
a moment.” 

I could see nothing, but I heard the 
swish of a woman’s skirts. They came to a 
halt within four feet of where I crouched, 

“Who could have foreseen?” said the 
woman, and I recognized the voice of Mrs. 
Nunez-Hunter. ‘‘It would have succeeded 
but for the accident of th« girl being there.” 

“We can’t afford accidents of that kind. 
Prothero suspected something was up. It 
was unfortunate.’’ I could hear Boas tap- 
ping his teeth with a finger nail. “We've 
slipped badly. Things have gone wrong. 
We’ve lost ground.” 

“Very well, the man must be dealt with. 
It isn’t difficult.” 

“Tt’s a pity the American girl is going 
away. She might have been useful.” 

“T did all I could. Most people think 
there is something between them.” 

“Most people, perhaps; but what good 
is that if Philida ——” 

“My dear Leland, one thing at a time. 
It is absurd to confuse the issue with love 
affairs. In my opinion the effort you have 
made to assail Praed’s moral reputation is 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

“T’m not asking your opinion. 
about things in my own way.” 

“Your successes have not been very 
marked.” 

“Have yours? If so, I haven’t noticed it. 
I’m beginning to think it is almost time we 
made use of those letters.” 

“No,” came the sharp rejoinder. ‘‘No; 
I know Francis—you don’t. With an ordi- 
nary man, the letters might be an induce- 
ment; but with him, one can never be sure. 
If we held a pistol to his head it’s more 
than likely he would invite us to pull the 
trigger.” 

“Prothero? Not for a moment! He’s 
too fond of his position; likes the impor- 
tance of it—the ceremony. A threat to 
publish those letters and he’d approve our 
scheme fast enough.” 

“A fear of the threat is much more val- 
uable than the threat itself. At base, he is 
obstinately honest.” 


I go 
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“Haven’t you abandoned hopes yet of a 
third husband?” 

There was a pause. Then she said dis- 
tinctly, “What a cad you are, Leland! 
Yes.” 

os I use them,” he returned nas- 
tily. 

“T forbid it. It would ruin everything. 
I forbid absolutely. If you’ve lost your 
head to that extent you had best return 
them to me.” 

“They are very well where they are.” 
I heard her take a step forward. ‘Oh, no, 
no! I’m not such a fool as to store them in 
a doll’s house like this.” 

““Where are they?” 

‘Safely buried, my dear.” 

“Then remember my warning—they are 
not to be used.” 

“We'll see. Go home now. We'll have a 
talk tomorrow.” 

She seemed to hesitate, then: 

“J told Francis that if that aerodrome 
business went through, the government 
would certainly appoint a member of the 
air force as governor of Ponta Rico.” 

Leland Boas chuckled. 

“That was smart,” he said. ‘You have 
your uses. It’s a pity about the American 
girl. She’s gone back to the ship, I sup- 
pose?” é 

“No; the ship doesn’t sail till six. She 
went to the Casino with: Belini and some 
others.” f 

‘““Praed?”’ he asked. 

“No, unfortunately.” 

““Well, well!” 

Mrs. Nunez-Hunter went down the 
steps. The carriage drove away. Leland 
Boas watched her go, then walked past me 
to the house and admitted himself with a 
latchkey. A minute after the door closed 
the lights in one of the downstairs rooms 
blazed up. I saw Boas cross to a center 
table and mix himself a drink. He drank 
it, wiped his neck with a handkerchief and 
came forward and opened the French win- 
dow. Creeping softly up the path, I 
vaulted the veranda rail and was in the 
room, 

“Praed!”? he exclaimed, with a quick 
step back and a hand fumbling at his hip 
pocket. 

“No!” I said, and had him by the wrist. 

The plated automatic described an arc of 
reflected moonlight and struck one of the 
stone Cupids by the garden wall. 

“T warn you!” he cried. 

“Get your coat off, Boas,” said I; “your 
collar and anything else you like.” 

““You’re mad—must be!”’ 

“Go on, put a jerk into it. 
don’t like waiting.” 

He fumbled at his collar, then—‘‘No, 
no! I’m damned if I’ll fight a drunken 
rowdy !” 

“Then I’ll undress you too.” 

That settled it. He ripped away his col- 
lar, pulled off his coat and flung it full in my 
face. 

What followed wasn’t a scrap; it was a 
murder competition. As the coat smoth- 
ered me I side-stepped and lashed out 
blindly with my right. It landed in some- 
thing pulpy which I took to be his stomach. 
As I cleared my eyes he kicked me in the 
kneecap, which must have snapped like a 
saucer had he been wearing anything but 
dancing shoes. Then we mixed it, fists and 
elbows and finger nails. He got a grip on 
my ear and tried to tear it off. I stopped 
that with a short-arm rabbit punch in the 
nape of the neck. From the way his head 
went forward I thought I had snapped his 
spine. Somehow he wriggled clear, warded 
off a perfectly good left and jabbed a 
double handful of straight fingers into my 
face. It’s still a mystery to me how, with 
ten chances in his favor, he missed my 
eyes. One lid got a nasty scratch and in the 
blur that followed he made a head-on 
charge at the pit of my stomach. Luckily 
my left leg was planted solid, which gave 
me a chance to bring up my right thigh and 
bring down my right forearm with his face 
shut between the two. I didn’t get my 
forearm far enough back, I suppose, for it 
should have landed in the nape of his neck 
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to settle the business properly. He bit his 
way out of the squeeze, a badly shaken man. 
Taking my chance, I passed him a beauty 
to the point of the chin. Back he went, his 
head striking a picture frame and smashing 
the glass to splinters. That was all—at 
least I thought so. The center table went 
over as he hit the floor. I took the drum- 
ming of his fists on the mat as a signal of 
defeat. I didn’t guess in time that he was 
beating an electric bell push which pro- 
jected through the pattern of the carpet. 
I heard a distant bell whiz and flung my- 
self full-length across him. After that it 
was all legs and throats and broken china 
until the lights went out—went out with 
smooth suddenness impossible to describe. 
I felt myself drift out of violent life into a 
black oblivion across whose heavens poured 
a cataract of stars. 


XXIV 

HEN, I came to I was lying in the 

corner of a dark dungeonlike cellar. 
A faint light percolated through a grating 
in the ceiling. It was fully ten minutes 
before I had pulled myself together suffi- 
ciently to realize how I came to be in my 
present situation. [I remembered the fight 
and its sudden end, but after that my im- 
pressions were the vaguest. From the fact 
that there was neither bruise nor scar upon 
my head, it was evident I had been hit with 
a sandbag. I believed there had been a 
consultation over me, after which I had been 
put ‘into a vehicle which had brought me 
very silently to where I now was impris- 
oned. Yes, I was sure there had been a 
night ride, because memory, which records 
and retains certain impressions even in 
minutes of oblivion, told me I had been 
glad of night air. Probably I had been 
brought in a ricksha. 

It was little enough one could see through 
the grating in the ceiling, but I was looking 
up through a kind of well in which were 
a number of cusped windows with little 
twisted pillars at their sides. Above me 
was a square of blue sky. The pattern of 
the windows was familiar, and with rather 
a dizzy head I tried to remember where I 
had seen them before. There was a queer 
smell which also seemed familiar—a smell 
composed of sweet-scented myrtle, orange 
blossom, garbage and evil sanitation. The 
ceiling of the cellar was cambered and the 
floor was covered with old Moorish tiles. 

The tiles gave me the clew I needed. I 
was in the cellars of the Palazzo and the 
smell was the unforgettable smell of the old 
town. 

I think, in a way, I found satisfaction in 
establishing my position on the map. I 
made a trumpet of my hands and hallooed 
aloud. My cries echoed dismally about the 
old building, but there was no answer. I 
shouted again, with the same result. Then 
[ tried the doors, of which there were two. 
fhe first, which was mosaic and studded 
with iron, had been bolted on the outside. 
The second opened at a pressure and I 
found myself in the first of a series of cellars 
similar to the one I had left. Ona packing 
case beside one of the walls was a pitcher of 
water, some bread, a piece of cold bacon 
and a couple of candles. It was evident my 
captors did not intend to starve me. I fell 
to with an excellent appetite. 

While I ate I asked myself what the ob- 
ject was of shutting me up like this. If 
they had intended to do away with me, an 
assumption too absurd to be considered 
seriously, they could not have wished for a 
better chance than I had afforded over- 
night. On the face of it, the whole affair 
looked like a piece of childish vindictive- 
ness which sooner or later would react 
against themselves. Yet Leland Boas was 
a clever fellow, and I did not doubt that the 
others who composed his syndicate were 
clever too. It was highly improbable they 
would do anything to implicate them- 
selves. I concluded therefore that there 
must be an underlying motive which my 
imagination failed to-grasp. 

I lit.a cigar and one of the candles and 
began to take stock of my prison. In all, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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sre ve cellars, leading one from the 
pans of archways and low gal- 
Th walls were of quarried stone 
hee and there for the reception of 
ns. To judge by the number of 
+t], and straw wrappers which lit- 
ie oor, the cellars had not been 
sive the time of the German occu- 
smeone had told me that the 
he been used as the German mili- 
sduarters, since when no one had 
en Color was lent to this state- 
y ediscovery of a rats’ nest com- 
 d:imated army forms and official 
yyence. It struck me as odd that 
s, merally so thorough in the mat- 
egiiction, should have left papers 
yo’. It was possible, under the 
asiult of British shell fire, there 
sano time to burn books and 
-fm the rats’ nest there were no 
of ry kind, which argued that the 
{ sought their building material 
euere. The point was of no im- 
2, ive so far as it provided an oc- 
1 r my mind; but to keep one’s 
‘ejied in captivity is perhaps the 
thg to do. Accordingly I began 
ng2 among the bottles and straw 
tted the floor in an effort to dis- 
‘oi which direction the rats had 
search revealed a circular flag- 
90; the size of an inspection trap 
s In the center was an iron ring. 
rig round the flagstone was worn 
avi, and in one place had been 
1 ito a hole large enough for the 
oa rat. 
aille flickered as I held it near the 
edence that there was something 
ali mere pit beneath. In the hope 
ve found an unofficial exit from 
911 seized the iron ring and with a 
olaking effort wrenched the flag- 
e< of its bed. An uprush of foul- 
‘ir sent me reeling against the 
hi hand over my mouth. After a 
tl: stench abated, and once again 
‘enear the mouth of the hole: My 
viled a narrow tunnel slanting 
at an angle of about forty-five 
_. Tusty handrail was anchored to 
oy, upon which pale fungi and evil 
io grew profusely. From far be- 
m the oily cluck of water. I 
dyut a foot and kicked the hand- 
us firm enough, 
eoes,” said I, and let myself down 
« hand. 
e escent, the candle, which I held 
nith, went out; but as I needed 
ns, I did not attempt to relight it. 
hve gone down fifty feet before my 
eag beneath me, touched some- 
uy which gave and settled upon a 
Retaining my grip on the rail, I 
ind there with my toe until con- 
tit the substance was equal to my 
atisfied, I straightened up, lit the 
ad looked about me. I was in a 
{llery about the height of a man. 
was covered with little gray sta- 
ad creeping mosses. Along the 
che floor ran a half-pipe gully in 
hkled a thread of gummy water. 
€ upon which I had landed was 
Cwith soft furry matter which 
n inspection, to be a mass of pa- 
l:ed to pulp by time and moisture. 
“it was from here the rats had 
«che material for their nest. It was 
|: oubliette the official correspon- 
he German headquarters had been 
she advent of the British fleet. I 
furrow through it with the toe of 
nd the stuff adhered to the leather 
«cerous growth. 
ig the candle above my head, I 
ly way along the narrow shelf. In 
vards I came to a great iron grille 
as thick as a man’s wrist. Retrac- 
eps, I investigated in the other di- 
ut here, too, I was confronted by 
obstacle, I do not know that I 
disappointed, for the reeking at- 
of the tunnel was making me sick 
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and faint, and I had no great liking for the 
idea of following it into the black unknown. 
By comparison, the cellars above were 
more attractive. 

With this conviction, I turned about and 
walked back to the mouth of the hole. I 
had gone but a little way when my foot 
struck a hard object which rattled noisily 
along the stones and came to rest like a 
spun penny in the gully of water. Picking 
it up, I saw it was a circular tin similar to 
those used by Scotch confectioners for 
shortbread. It was, however, much heavier 
than that. The union between the lid and 
the base was protected by a strip of per- 
ished soap plaster. 

I was about to leave the thing where I 
had found it when it occurred to me that 
the tin might contain a cinematograph film. 
I did not imagine that it was likely to have 
resisted the damp to which, for the last 
seven or eight years, it had been exposed; 
but circumstances having denied me the 
solace of companionship or of literature, it 
was folly to throw away even the meager 
possibility of entertainment afforded by in- 
vestigating the contents of the tin. Accord- 
ingly I buttoned it in the breast of my 
jacket before making the ascent from the 
tunnel. ; 

Coming down the ramp proved to have 
been much easier than climbing up. Slip- 
pery fungi made the going treacherous. For 
a long while I slithered about without mak- 
ing headway. I gave up the attempt after 
three or four unsuccessful efforts, and pull- 
ing off my shoes, tried again in socks, 
monkey fashion, gripping at the uneven 
stones with my toes. The smooth flowers 
of decay, sundering oozily beneath my feet, 
felt very vile. I had a nasty sense of walk- 
ing over the fingers of dead men. The cellar 
seemed to recede as I advanced towards it, 
groping upward a few inches at a time. A 
grotesque horror filled my mind that my 
captors had come in during my absence and 
replaced the flagstone. It was the sort of 
bogy a child might have feared. However, 
T reached the top at last; and to soothe my 
nerves relit the butt of my last cigar. 

Strange to say, I had not thought of the 
time until this moment. Looking at my 
watch, I saw it was two o’clock. The 
chances of keeping my appointment with 
Sir Francis Prothero were remote. I won- 
dered what he would think when I failed to 
present myself. I could only hope that my 
absence would excite an inquiry. Philida’s 
suspicions would be aroused. She would 
not rest until something had been done to 
disclose what had become of me—and 
there was Kenedy. : 

Carrying the tin containing the film, I 
returned to the first cellar. Lying on the 
floor was a folded copy of the Ponta Rico 
newspaper of even date. It must have been 
dropped through the grating from above, 
for it was not there when I left the cellar. 
I picked it up and saw my own name. 

“These Energetic English’”’ was the cap- 
tion. Then: 


“Mr. Nigel Praed, the engineer who is 
visiting Ponta Rico as a representative of a 
firm of English contractors, is a very ener- 
getic man indeed. After dancing nearly all 
night at Government House, he started off 
on foot before dawn to prospect our moun- 
tain ranges. Mr. Praed told our reporter, 
who met him on the outskirts of the town, 
that he may be away several days. He in- 
tends to seale the northern slopes of Amon- 
tado and will attempt to reach the Old 
Rest House, which, owing to its inaccessi- 
bility since the landslide of 1913, has been 
in disuse. Mr. Praed, who is an experienced 
climber, scouted the dangers of his expe- 
dition. 

“«T enjoy rough going,’ he said with a 
laugh. ‘In modern life there is altogether 
too little of it.’ 

‘“‘He assured our reporter that he carried 
no other provisions but bar chocolate.”’ 


So this was the explanation offered for 
my disappearance. It presented a certain 
plausibility and gift for invention. It was 
well known I had come to Ponta Rico to 
prospect, and what was more natural than 
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a solitary tramp through the mountains? 
There was, however, a disquieting feature 
in the paragraph—my alleged ignoring of 
the dangers attendant on the excursion. A 
sinister suggestion lay behind the words— 
a threat which argued that I was not per- 
haps so safe as I had persuaded myself to 
believe. What if in a few days’ time my 
body would be found beneath a precipice 
on a mountain side? Amontado had an evil 
reputation and —— 

“Oh, rubbish!” I told myself. “Before a 
body can be found, the owner of the body 
must be killed, and the owner of my body 
doesn’t mean to be killed. Rubbish!’’ 

But I did not feel so secure as I had felt 
before. To induce a more cheerful frame of 
mind, I opened the tin that contained the 
cinematograph film with a nail from one of 
the packing cases. Inside the lid was a dis- 
colored label with the words in German, 
“Official War Film. Propaganda Series.” 

There must have been about a thousand 
feet of film in the reel, but through the in- 
trusion of damp, most of it had stuck to- 
gether in a compact gelatinous mass. By 
pushing my thumb through the center of 
the reel, I managed to extract a strip sixty 
or seventy feet long which proved un- 
spoiled and unspotted. In the poor light 
of the cellar it was hard to determine the 
subject matter from the tiny little images 
on the films. The first photograph was 
blank wall. A few figures came to the wall, 
retreated and left one of their number, ap- 
parently a woman, standing with her back 
against it. At this point the camera had 
taken a shot from another angle. A picture 
of soldiers with an officer in charge. The 
officer raised his arm and there was a reg- 
ular movement among the soldiers. I had 
to reconstruct the movement by running 
my eye quickly from exposure to exposure. 
At this point the camera again changed its 
position and took in the whole scene—offi- 
cer, soldiers and the solitary woman in 
profile. And then the woman was lying awk- 
wardly on the ground and the soldiers were 
marching away. 

With an unpleasant shock I realized I 
had been looking at the film of an execu- 
tion. To hold the thing in one’s hands was 
like unlocking a door which hid beastly 
happenings of the past. Once in Germany 
I had seen an execution. The victim had 
been aman. That was bad enough, but this 
was a woman. It was fitting, somehow, that 
a record of this act should have survived 
all these years at the bottom of a foul 
sewer—a proper safe for the preservation 
of such unlovely memories. 

Someone had loved that woman, perhaps, 
and she had been shot against a wall. She 
may have been a great patriot and she died 
a dog’s death, and those by whose order she 
had died had made a film of the event to be 
added to a propaganda series. 

My old hatred surged up anew at the 
brutal, callous vulgarity of it. Once again 
I looked at the first exposures and felt 
pride at the straightness and composure 
of that tiny figure that stood before the 
blank wall. I would have given a great deal 
to have seen her face, for I knew that I 
should find perfect tranquillity and confi- 
dence written on it. I rolled up the strip 
and put it into my now empty cigar case. 
Little I guessed the consequences of that 
act and the part this strip of film would 
play in the drama that was before me. 


XXV 


HE sound of men’s voices roused me 

from a sleep into which I had fallen. 
Sitting up sharply, I looked about me, ex- 
pecting to find someone in the cellar. There 
was no one, and yet the voices were distinct 
and near. The sound was coming through 
the grating in the roof. 

They were speaking in German, too; per- 
fect German that could have been spoken 
only by natives of the Fatherland—and 
one of the speakers was Boas. That fairly 
brought me to my feet, listening with 
straining ears to catch what he said. The 
second man seemed very excited. He was 
disputing the wisdom of something Boas 
had done. ; 
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“Better get them. He was asleep ten 
minutes ago. Foolish to leave them there.” 

Then Boas— 

“Not now—later. You are all nerves.” 

“T think you’re wrong.” 

“My dear, where is the hurry? Her 
sense is admirable. She says the risk would 
be far too great. They must be used as a 
final resort.” 

“Yes, but ny 

“Hush! Not before rs 

Someone else was coming and at his ap- 
proach the talk stopped short. I heard 
footsteps moving away. 

What I had overheard was clear evidence 
that something was hidden in these cellars 
which they wanted, but which Boas 
thought it unwise to fetch until after I had 
been removed. Evidently it was something 
of importance to their scheme. But what? 
Not the film, of which they probably knew 
nothing; and not the empty hock bottles 
or the straw or the packing cases or the 
rats’ nest. Then what? Memory of Boas’ 
words at the garden gate overnight flashed 
into my head: 

“T’m not such a fool as to store them in 
a doll’s house like this. . . Safely 
buried, my dear.” 

Prothero’s letters to Mrs. Nunez-Hunter ! 
There were a hundred places between the 
cement courses of the walls where a packet 
of letters could be hidden. But Boas had 
said “buried,’? and when a man quickly 
answers a question he may conceal part of 
the truth, but rarely the whole of it. 

It was to the floor, therefore, I directed 
my search; and as the floor was tiled, the 
task was easier than might otherwise have 
been the case. One could eliminate all the 
tiles which were firmly fixed and focus at- 
tention on those which were loose. 

Alas, none such were to be found in the 
first, second or third cellar. In the fourth 
I was luckier. I found a tile which shook to 
a tap of the thumb. With the aid of a 
couple of coins I prized it up. Beneath was 
a small square cavity in which was an oil- 
skin tobacco pouch. Inside the pouch was 
a packet of letters, neatly tied with tape. 
In my interview with the governor I had 
noticed his handwriting, which was thin 
and distinctive. A glance at the envelopes 
satisfied: me that these letters were in the 
same character. I released the tape and 
made a fan of the letters. Five of the en- 
velopes bore Indian postage stamps, the 
sixth a Maltese stamp. The enyelopes, 
which were unsealed, bore a serial number 
in pencil. For a moment I debated whether 
to burn them one by one in the candle flame, 
but a better idea suggested itself. I took 
out the letters and put them in my pocket, 
revisited the rats’ nest and, selecting the 
largest pieces of paper, inserted them in the 
envelopes, which I rearranged in their orig- 
inal sequence and restored to the pouch. 
This done, I put back the pouch in the 
cavity and replaced the tile. 

The luck had turned. The odds were now 
a shade in my favor. I happened to have a 
loose envelope in one of my pockets, into 
which I put the governor’s letters and 
sealed the flap. To avoid the risk of being 
searched, I posted the packet down the 
back of my neck, where it stuck like a mus- 
tard plaster between my shoulder blades. 

The sound of a key turning and of shoot- 
ing bolts sent me scuttling back to Cellar 
Number 1. The big door swung back and 
revealed two men. Their faces were half 
covered with colored handkerchiefs and 
they wore peaked caps pulled down over 
the eyes. One of them carried a large- 
caliber revolver, which he promptly trained 
at my chest. The other held a tray contain- 
ing a pot of tea, some bread and an un- 
opened tin of sardines. Observing that my 
attitude was not menacing, he advanced, 
set it down on the packing case and re- 
treated toward his companion. 

I said, “Don’t go. I’ve had a very dull 
day. Why not stop and talk?” 

They made no reply, but the man with 
the pistol tittered rather foolishly. I do not 
think he was a born jailer. 

“Come along, gentlemen,’ I went on, 
“don’t leave all the talking to me. I am 
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starved for a little company and you seem 
very jolly fellows in spite of the faney 
dress.” 

The man with the tray shook his head 
and laid a finger to the part of the hand- 
kerchief that covered his mouth. 

“Oh, I see,” said I. “I wouldn’t have 
you disobey orders. Is there anything to 
pay for this entertainment?”’ 

And I took a fiver from my note case. 
However strong their devotion to their em- 
ployer might have been, it was clearly evi- 
dent that they were not averse to a reward. 

The man with the pistol took the fiver 
readily enough and by way of return gave 
me a packet of cigarettes. Then with a nod 
to his companion he began to close the door. 

‘Just a minute,’ said I. “If at any time 
you gentlemen should have reason to be 
tired of your present employment, let me 
know and perhaps I can put you in the way 
of something better.” 

The door shut and the bolts slid. 
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The steaming pot of tea, the bread and 
sardines looked very good indeed; but I 
hesitated before attacking them. The 
morning repast they had provided, al- 
though simple, had been harmless, and I 
could not imagine any particular advantage 
being scored by drugging me. Neverthe- 
less, I was reluctant to take anything for 
granted. My doubts were dispelled by the 
sight of half a dozen candles on the tray. 
If they meant to poison or drug me, it was 
hardly likely they would supply me with a 
source of illumination. At worst, the can- 
dles argued that I might expect to be de- 
tained for some long time. 

Having satisfied myself on that point, I 
poured out a cup of tea and drank it grate- 
fully. It was good China tea, and I set 
about opening the sardines in the hope 
they would prove equally palatable. But 
while fitting the small wire key to the flap 
on the top of the tin I experienced a pecul- 
iar sensation of fatigue. My hands failed 
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LEW?S CHECK Tie TRUNKS 


got a nod from the foreman and led me 
across to the other track. “I’ve known cars 
to be moved from Forty-second Street to 
Fifty-seventh and then back to Forty-fifth 
before we could unload. One passenger from 
Pittsburgh wants his trunk in his room in a 
hotel over the way before he gets there. Once 
we didit. You can imagine what chance we 
have when we are delayed like this.” 

Track 19. The electric truck was al- 
ready in position and as the car slowed 
down the baggage began to come out. In 
a very few minutes we were again standing 
in the electric elevator, the truck beside 
us piled high with trunks. We reached 
the baggage room and the truck was as- 
saulted by men with hand trucks very 
much as an ocean liner in harbor is sur- 
rounded by docking tugs. 

“Thatstuff coming off thetop,”’ explained 
the chief, ‘‘is checked-through baggage— 
that is, stuff passing through New York 
which must be started out immediately. 
The rest is being handled by the dump 
man, who takes it in hand trucks to the 
proper numbered stack. There goes the 
last trunk off. Let’s see, seventeen minutes 
after the train pulled in, and we had to cut 
the car over too. Not bad, eh? 

“Now I’m going to take you down to the 
counter again, in the heart of the terminal. 
Did you ever stop to think how we know 
at once whether that trunk you gave an 
expressman this morning is actually in 
the station and ready to ga out? How the 
man at the counter can tell in a few seconds 
whether the trunk you brought in from 
Denver came in on the same train with you 
and is ready for delivery? Come on down 
to the counter and I’ll show you.” 


Accuracy and Speed 


In the darkened baggage room, with elec- 
tric trucks moving in and out among 
mountains of baggage and men working in 
their shirts, we were behind the scenes. 
But on the floor of the terminal, with lights 
aglow, we were again in the front of the 
house. That was in my mind as the chief 
led me through a side door behind the 
counter, until I was standing once more 
with the clerks, in front row after row of 
hot and tired travelers intent on one thing 
and one thing alone—checking their bag- 
gage. 

“Now watch these clerks a minute 
closely.” 

I watched. The first thing each clerk did 
as he took the check from the traveler was 
to turn directly around to a high desk be- 
hind the counter. This desk, which ran all 
the length of the checking space, held large 
sheets loosely bound in covers. Each clerk 
consulted these sheets, check in hand. 
Then he would turn back to the traveler, 
punch his ticket and exchange checks. 
The chief, standing a few feet away, beck- 
oned me over. 
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“Look at these. They are the hourly 
time sheets. These sheets are made up in 
the incoming and outgoing baggage rooms, 
and they show the exact situation up there 
every hour. The clerk takes your check, 
turns around, and from them can tell 
whether or not your trunk is in the station, 
its size, weight, condition and final dispo- 
sition. It does another thing, this hourly 
sheet. It keeps them hustling downstairs 
to clean things up. Every trunk out means 
room for another trunk in; that’s what I 
impress on them. We can tell here what 
goes on down there hour by hour.” 

One of the clerks stopped for a minute to 
wipe the perspiration off his forehead, and 
I took the chance to question him. 

“About how many pieces of baggage a 
day do you check out from here?’’ 

“Depends. Sometimes 500, sometimes 
less. Maybe more a rush day like this,” he 
said as he turned back to the crowd. 

The chief leaned over and whispered. 

“That was one of our crack men; holds 
the checking record of the counter. The 
public meets the best men we have up 
here, men who have been from five to ten 
years learning the baggage game. That’s 
what it takes to train a man to come up 
here and meet the public and read tickets 
intelligently. Maybe you think it’s an easy 
thing to read tickets. Read that one,” he 
said, reaching out for a long green slip in 
the hands of a passenger over the counter. 

I took a look at it. 

“Why, Portland, Maine.”” Then with a 
closer glance I corrected myself. ‘No, 
Portland, Michigan.” I had mistaken 
the “ Mich.” for “Me.” The chief smiled. 

“There you are. It might have been 
Portland, Oregon, or Portland, Connecti- 
cut, or Portland, Indiana. There’s a Paris 
in Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee 
and Texas. You can see how sharp a man 
has to be out there. He simply cannot 
make a single mistake. Yet the good men 
do 500 a day and never make an error. 
These are our best men. Now I’m going to 
take you downstairs again to show you the 
men on the outgoing delivery desk, who are 
also highly trained baggage specialists. 
These men are all a much higher type than 
we used to get—one reason why handling 
baggage is easier now than it used to be 
thirty years ago. I can remember green 
hands, not so long ago either, who pulled 
off all the tags on trunks under the im- 
pression that they were cleaning up. They 
were too!” 

Down again to the caverns of the out- 
going baggage room, where the chief led 
me to the delivery desk, a glass-inclosed 
office with a narrow passageway in front 
through which trunks leaving the terminal 
had to pass, closely scrutinized keen- 
eyed baggage experts. ji 

“Now this is how we make sure that the 
trunk is going to the man to whom it be- 
longs,’ he explained. ‘‘You don’t hear 
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aid. It’s these men here and this piece of 
paper which we count on to save baggage. 

“Once in a while a baggage crook beats 
us by getting away with a trunk, directing 
a taxi driver to go to a certain number on a 
given street and having him dump the 
trunk on the curb. Then when this man is 
around the corner, the thief calls another 
taxi and drives off with the trunk. Drivers 
are supposed to keep records of where they 
deliver trunks; but of course in cases like 
this we are beaten. Your modern baggage 
crook is a smart fellow. He has taken as 
much time to learn his game as a lawyer or 
a doctor. Maybe he has spent four or five 
years right in this station; maybe he has 
put in time with an express company or 
served as baggageman on train crews. Any- 
way, he knows as much about the baggage 
game as anyone in the world; that’s why 
we put some of our smartest men at this en- 
trance to check up on outgoing baggage. 

“T remember 
one case a year ago 
when the station 
baggage detective 
saved a $35,000 
trunk. It was a 
jewelry salesman’s 
trunk, and the 
thiefhad evidently 
trailed the owner 
for weeks, as he 
knew his habits 
perfectly. The 
trunk had been 
brought in from 
the West; and ac- 
cording to regula- 
tions, the owner 
had seen it taken 
off the train and 
placed in a special 
room for safe- 
keeping. Mean- 
while the crook 
got in, switched 
checks in some 
way, and then sent 
a taxi man around 
to the entrance 
with the phony 
check.” 


Trapped 


“IINHE delivery 

was about 
made when the de- 
tective, who was 
suspicious, began 
to question the 
driver. He said a 
man had stopped 
him on Broadway, 
given him the 
check and told him 
to get the trunk 
and drive to the 
corner of Madison 
Avenueand Forty-third Street. While they 
were talking the real owner came back from 
his breakfast and demanded the trunk. It 
was not there. He insisted that he had seen 
it there twenty-five minutes before. But it 
couldn’t be found. So the salesman went 
out to get hold of the detective and found 
him talking toa taxi man, the trunk in ques- 
tion perched up beside the seat. 

““Hey, stop that man! That’s my 
trunk!’ he yelled. 

“A couple of men jumped for the driver, 
but the detective did some quick thinking. 
“Let him go!’ he shouted. Ordering the 
driver to deliver the trunk, he hopped a 
taxi just behind and followed along with 
two station guards. At Madison Avenue 
and Forty-third Street a man at the side- 
walk, seeing the trunk reposing on the taxi, 
stepped out and hailed it. 

““Well,’ he remarked jovially to the 
driver, ‘you got it all right.’ 

“*Yes,’ said the detective, jumping out 
of the machine just behind, ‘and we’ve got 
you.’ By a piece of smart thinking he had 
captured one of~-the cleverest baggage 
crooks in the game. If the driver had 
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shown up without the trunk the thief would 
not have disclosed himself. As it was, he 
walked into the trap. 

“Another jewelry trunk was stolen by 
baggage thieves who managed to get the 
check off before the trunk came into the 
terminal. They substituted another check 
and then checked it to Bridgeport. To 
avoid suspicion they then rechecked it to 
the American Express Company’s offices in 
Philadelphia, intending to leave it there a 
few weeks until the trouble blew over. We 
were on the track of it all the time, discoy- 
ered the switch in checks, found out that it 
had been checked to Bridgeport, went up 
there and got word that someone had writ- 
ten from Brooklyn, New York, to recheck 
it to Philly. We waited, and with the help 
of the American Express got the whole 
gang when they called for the trunk. The 
funny thing was that though it was a jew- 
elry salesman’s trunk, it was filled with 
samples of lace almost worthless. 
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had been delivered to the same express- 
man. The rest was easy. On the testimony 
taken from our records the expressman was 
obliged by the courts to pay $700 damages 
to the owner of the lost trunk. 

“No, baggage stealing nowadays is not 
very profitable. I remember a man who 
lost the check for a bag which was picked 
up by someone else and checked out before 
we could prevent it. It took three years to 
get that bag. During that time we traced 
the man all over this country, and even fol- 
lowed him when he shipped down to South 
America on a tramp schooner. But by the 
records and the help of the express com- 
panies we finally got his address and made 
him give up the bag and pay for a suit of 
clothes that had been in it.” 

Just at this moment a man came by with 
several checks in his hand. 

“How many so far today?” called the 
chief. 

“Four,” he answered. 


The Baggage Room of the Pennsylvania Station, New York City 


“By no means all our trouble comes 
from individual-baggage thieves. Last 
year we had a theatrical trunk shipped in 
by a pair that was out of work. The trunk 
contained almost nothing, and as they were 
leaving the city they gave the check to a 
third-rate expressman with orders to store 
it. He presented the check and got the 
trunk, which he put away in his warehouse. 
Several months later he had another theat- 
rical trunk check given to his man, who 
also took delivery of this second trunk. 
Somehow between the station and the 
warehouse this trunk was lost, so the ex- 
pressman, not wishing to admit that he 
was wrong, tried hard to pass the buck to 
us by sending the owner of the second trunk 
the first one he had stored away. When 
opened it was found to contain a board. 
The man hollered and the expressman 
blamed us. 

“Until we started to investigate care- 
fully we really believed the mistake was 
ours. Then we discovered by the white 
time slip which was still on the first trunk 
that it had come into the station several 
months before. We then found out that it 


“That man spends his time all day walk- 
ing through the stacks searching for trunks 
that come in without checks. Occasionally 
trunks come in with the checks torn off, 
especially now during the rush season. 
When he discovers one in this state he puts 
on a special terminal-company check and 
notifies the foreman. Come along and I'll 
show you what happens next.” 

In a corner of the foreman’s office were 
three trunks. A locksmith was on his knees 
trying out a pile of keys on one of them. At 
last the trunk swung open. The foreman 
went through it rapidly. There was noth- 
ing inside to identify it. 

“T always advise travelers to put a card 
with their address inside their trunks. It’s 
just as important as putting your name on 
the outside, but most of them do not do it. 
If there was a name and address here we 
would have the trunk delivered at once. 
Last month, of all the trunks that came in 
without checks, we were never more than 
three days locating the owner. And the 
ones that had a name and address inside 
got to their destination in one day. What 
have you got, Carey?” 


August I 


The superintendent had found ld 
dresses, one in some clothing and Q it 
account book. 

“We'll wire both these names, , ir 
they have a trunk going through p, 
ably the owner will have it by to 
morning. Sure, if we find a doze) hy 
we wire them all. I remember 0? tr 
that came in last summer witho 
which was marked for the Leviatha yj 
name and stateroom number inj. 
trunk. We phoned over to the pie fy 
out that the owner had actually re \y 
stateroom, and sent the trunk along jy 
he came charging in just before gai] ft 
the next day, looking for a lost trun 
over in his room on the boat. 1); 
was an Englishman and I bet he we} 
with some respect for the American » 
of handling baggage. 

“What happens when a passeng | 
his checks? You can see that for | y 
over in the corner.” He led me to); 

‘ of the roon jj 
at asmall , 
a baggagen ), 
talking to| 
wildered ¢| 
cited lady y 5 
explainin 
she “hadh 
only a mine 
fore. Well, n 
have dr |, 
them some ¢ 


A Lost (2 


HE ba: 

man wi) 
ing it quiet, 

“Will y, 
scribe your | 
please?” 

“Oh, in 
fairly lap 
don’t kne 
exact size- | 
I think, or 1 
black and | 
don’t real| 
member. | 
can’t seem t | 
of any distir | 
ing marks. | 
had no ba| 
anything pf 
on it that | 
identify it.’ 

‘When | 
comein, mai 

“This mc 
from Ki | 
Maine.” 

He disap) 
for a few mi 
and while I 
gone the 
asked a qu 
or two form 
efit. 

“‘Did you happen to take down the 
ber of your check, madam?” 

“No, I never thought of that.” 

“Always take down your check nui 
as soon as you get them. It helps us 
cate the trunk if anything happens.” 

“T certainly will next time. .. . 
there it is—there’s my trunk now.” 
baggageman was back with a small 
on a truck. 

“It’s not very large,’’ he said to the 

“No. Well, I couldn’tremember exa 

“Have you got any identification 
on the outside to prove it is yours?” : 
the chief. 

“Oh, no, I never had time to ha 
marked. You see, I bought it just k 
I went away.” 

The chief gave me a look over the 1 
back. 

“All right, have you got your keys 
you to open it?” 

She searched her bag for a minute. 

“Dear me, my husband must have t 
them. Yes, he has the keys; I reme 
now that he took them.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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t Incentive for Big Minds 


In short, electric refrigeration has passed out of the 
| invention and development stage. It has reached the 
stage of distribution. It is now engaging the minds of 
the biggest men in the electrical industry—men used to 
tackling big jobs with big incentives and putting them 


through. 


SERVEL” a Leader 


| 
| 


tion engineers in America. 


| Servel has all of the good points of the various systems 
| J. Howard Dennedy has helped to develop, and in addi- 
tion several outstanding advantages over all other systems. 
Servel has done more than its share toward helping 
the electric light and power industry come to its de- 
| cision. Its perfection proved conclusively that electric 


refrigeration is here in a very practical way. 


greatly impressed the leaders of the electric light and 


power industry are: 


. 

| . . 
Some of the outstanding advantages of Servel which 
| 

| 


It uses a remarkable new refrigerant that is odorless, 
harmless and non-corrosive and never requires renewing. 


Servel is going like wildfire. Distributors all over 

America are applying for the Servel agency. Soonitwill be 

possible to buy Servel in every community served by elec- 

tricity, and on the most liberal terms. Some Servel distri- 
| butors have worked out an arrangement whereby the 
| Servel Electric Refrigerator can be paid for over a period 


| 
Yk Edison Company : 
niwealth Edison Company, Chicago 
ohia Electric Company 
|, Edison Company 
its Power Company, Michigan 

(cut Light and Power Company 
tack Power and Light Company 
wer and Light Company 

ver Company 

eans Public Service Company 
3iRailway and Power Company 
-ervice Company of Colorado 
-:rvice Company of Northern Illinois 
allinois Light Company 
Ns Utilities Company 
uy Utilities Company 

in Light and Power Company 
Va Indiana Gas and Electric Company 


Interstate Public Service Company, Indiana 

Twin State Gas and Electric Company , 

Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern Traction 
Company 

Indianapolis Light and Heat Company 

Union Gas and Electric Company, Cincinnati 

Idaho Power Company 

Illinois Northern Utilities Company 

Rochester Gas and Electric Company 

Janesville Electric Company 

Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 

Knoxville Power and Light Company 

Southern Michigan Light and Power Company 

Concord Electric Company, Concord, N. H. 

Eastern Mass. Electric Company, Salem, Mass. 

Exeter and Hampton Electric Company, Exeter, N. H. 

Fitchburg Electric Light Company, Fite burg, Mass. 

Haverhill Electric Company, Haverhill, Mass. 


From now on the best talent in America will be 
applied to the manufacture, sale, distribution and in- 
stallation of electric refrigerators, until these machines, 
like the electric washing machine, are plentifully supplied 
to every community in the United States where there is 
electric power. What this means may best be judged from 


The Servel Electric Refrigerating System is now in its 
fourth year of practical use. 
veloped by J. Howard Dennedy, a refrigerating engineer 
of 20 years’ experience, who has contributed in a big 
way to the science of “refrigeration by wire” from the 
very beginning. Servel is the expression of his accumu- 
lated experience and the experience of his father before 
. him, who was one of the earliest mechanical refrigera- 


It was designed and de- 


Malden Electric Company, Malden, Mass. 

Montpelier and Barre Light and Power Company 
Peoples Gas and Electric Company, Oswego, N. Y. 
Rockburn Electric Company, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Rockburn Electric Light and Power Company, Nyack, 


N. Y. 

Salem Electric Light Company, Salem; Mass. 
Central Illinois Light Company, Peoria, Illinois 
Northern Ohio Traction and Light Co. i 
The Ohio Edison Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Central Power Company, Grand Island, Neb. 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 
Arkansas Valley Railway Light and Power 


Compan 
Pittsfield E 


y 

lectric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Amherst Gas Co., Amherst, Mass. 
Adams Gas Co., Adams, Mass. 


the history of the latter. In 1914 there were about the 
same general public understanding and acceptance of the 
electric washing machine as there are today of electric 
refrigeration. Approximately $5,000,000 worth of wash- 
ing machines were sold in that year. Five years later, 
in 1919, the American public bought $85,000,000 worth 
of electric washing machines! 

The fact is, the American home is now ready for 
electric refrigeration, and electric refrigeration is ready 
for the American home. Simplified, perfected, made 
practical for household operation, and produced to sell 
at a price the American public can afford to pay. 


A refrigerant so intensely cold that a little of it poured into 
water forms ice in less than one-thousandth of a second! 


It has great cooling capacity. Therefore it cools quickly, 
keeps temperature constant in the box, freezes from 60 to 
100 cubes of ice and makes frozen desserts and dishes. 


It has simplified automatic control devices. There are 
no wires inside the box. There is no thermostat, and no 
expansion valve. The temperature is controlled by a posi- 
tive-acting, powerful toggle switch that starts and stops the 
motor, operated by substantial changes in pressure ,of the 
refrigerant itself which correspond to changes in the tem- 
perature within the refrigerator. 


Its construction thruout is simplified, improved and 
perfected. 


In short, Servel has earned its right to leadership by its 
scientific construction, its mechanical perfection, and its 
record of performance in thousands of American homes 
during the past four years. 


The Servel line is complete, furnishing machines and 
complete refrigerators to meet the requirements of homes, 
yachts, stores, butcher shops, ice-cream parlors, soda foun- 
tains, delicatessen stores, florists’ shops, etc. 


Istributors Read the Handwriting—and Act! 


of two or three years, by paying small installments with 
the monthly electric light bill. So small that the monthly 
ice bill which they displace really goes a long way toward 
paying for the refrigerator as well as the refrigeration! 

Following are listed some of the distributors who 
are already selling Servel: 


North Adams Gas Co., North Adams, Mass. 
Gardner Electric Light Co., Gardner, Mass. 
New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Northampton Electric Lighting Co., 
Northampton, Mass. 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Peoples Light Co., Davenport, lowa 
Good Housekeeping Shop, Detroit, Mich. 
Brown-Durrance Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heeseman-Pollard Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Power Plant Engineering Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Skinner Machinery Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Tampa Electric Co., Tampa, Fla. F 
Robertson Cataract Electric Company, Buffalo, N. Y- 
Ohio Edison Co., Springfield, Ohio 


HE SERVEL CORPORATION, 17 East 42nd St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

The chief looked at me once more. This 
time he winked. Meanwhile the baggage- 
man had called for the locksmith and 
turned the trunk around so that its con- 
tents were hidden from the lady. At last 
the trunk was opened. The chief pulled out 
the top tray. 

““Can you remember what you put in the 
top tray?” 

The lady stammered, stuttered, tried 
hard to think, but was lost. It was funny, 
but try yourself to think what you put in 
that top tray ten minutes after you have 
packed it the next time you go away. 

“Well, what is in the bottom of the 
trunk?” 

‘“My husband’s golf suit,”’ she said tri- 
umphantly. At last she had remembered 
something. 

At this point the baggageman picked up 
a gold cigarette case with the initials F. P. 
W. engraved on it. 

““Any jewelry in here?” 

The lady thought a minute, and then her 
face brightened. 

“*Oh, yes, there’s a gold cigarette case of 
my husband’s. I remember, because I 
packed it. With his initials, F. P. W. 
marked on it, and his cuff links and—oh, 
yes a 

This was sufficient. The trunk was closed. 
The lady signed a receipt and went out with 
her trunk, while the baggageman shook his 
head. 

“They can’t remember nothing,” he re- 
marked. The chief laughed. 

“We have to be careful. People do funny 
things. Not so long ago we had a bad time 
with a famous movie star who was fighting 
her husband. She came in here, claiming 
to have lost her checks. So we let her pick 
her trunk out and identify it, which she did. 
Named everything in it and proved that it 
belonged to her husband, which it did. 
When he came several hours later with the 
check and found that she had taken it away 
he was wild. It took a couple of weeks and 
a lot of money for the company to get that 
trunk back. 

“To the traveling public my advice is, 
first of all, mark your trunks plainly, on 
both ends. Trunks are stacked on their 
sides, so marking on the side is no good. 


whiter than any other in Latin America, a 
fact in which its members take infinite 
pride. It is white because it is a straight 
descendant of the Spaniards, or the result 
of union between Spanish women and any 
of the many European—and in a few in- 
stances North American—races that came 
into the country. There is no negro blood 
in Chile. 

The British and the Irish in particular 
have laid their impress upon the country. 
The most popular perhaps of all Chilean 
heroes, Bernardo O’Higgins, was born in 
Chile of Irish parentage, his father, Am- 
brosio O’Higgins, having been a viceroy of 
Peru under Spanish colonial rule. Ber- 
nardo fought with San Martin for the 
liberation of South America and after inde- 
pendence became dictator of Chile. But he 
made powerful enemies and after a stormy 
career resigned and fled, a self-exile, to 
Peru. 


Names That Surprise You 


O’Higgins’ fate brings to mind the strik- 
ing fact that practically every outstanding 
South American figure in the struggle 
against Spain was the victim of the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of republics. San Mar- 
tin breathed his last in far-away France, to 
which the countries he had freed had driven 
him. Simon Bolivar, the noblest patriot of 
them all, and Artigas, the deliverer of 
Uruguay, died in banishment. Sucre, the 
hero of Ayacucho, was killed by an assas- 
sin; and Belgrano, who helped to liberate 
Argentina, passed away in obscurity. 
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Stick your name and address on the inside. 
Always tag it on the outside with your full 
name, your address where you left and 
where you are going. And never leave the 
station without a check. Funny the num- 
ber of people who forget to check their 
trunks. Yes, sir. 

“T always advise a small steamer trunk 
instead of a big one. If you have too much 
for one small trunk, buy two, or even three. 
They will outlast the big one easily. In 
this station we are careful about baggage; 
you have probably noticed those dump 
mats of rubber hose bound together all over 
the baggage room where trunks are un- 
loaded. A big trunk can fall on these and 
remain unhurt. But out in the country you 
will come to stations where one man is 
baggage-master and station agent com- 
bined, without a helper. If the steamer 
trunk is handed down from the train he will 
usually assist it to the platform. But the 
big trunks are too much for one man. He’ll 
invariably let them fall off the baggage car, 
and they will invariably fall on their cor- 
ners. If the platform is of wood, all right; 
if it is concrete, the corners will give. Buy 
a dozen steamer trunks if you have to; 
they will last longer in the end.” 


Mixed-Check Mix-Ups 


“Most of the trouble we have today over 
lost baggage comes from people mixing 
checks. Two persons go into a station to- 
gether, one checks the trunks and hands 
the other the wrong check. Then they 
separate, one goes to Chicago and the other 
goes to Dallas, Texas. It’ll be weeks be- 
fore the thing gets straightened out and the 
trunks belonging to the man in Dallas get 
down from Chicago. Men do a lot of this, 
although on the whole men are more care- 
ful about baggage than. women. A woman 
will send off an old trunk falling to pieces 
and tied with a piece of rope. They have 
no conception of what safety means. Then 
they mislay their checks oftener than men. 
I won’t say they lose them oftener; they 
mislay them more frequently. They put 
them behind the clock on the mantelpiece 
or in a desk drawer or let them fall down in 
the lining of their bag. But the most un- 
sophisticated travelers of all are the people 
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who do the most traveling—theatrical peo- 
ple. They usually have a manager tend to 
all their baggage, and when they travel 
alone they don’t seem to know how to check 
a trunk. But they are the nicest people 
traveling today, never kicking and never 
unpleasant no matter what happens. 

“No, we don’t have the funny things 
happen nowadays that we used to thirty to 
forty years ago, when you could check any- 
thing but the kitchen stove. Today all you 
are allowed to check is personal effects. 
Even so, we do get some queer pieces of 
baggage. See that big case over in the cor- 
ner? Looks like a grand piano. That’s a 
harp. Harps go as personal effects and can 
be checked. The heaviest thing the bag- 
gage man handles today is the clothing 
salesman’s trunks. They areeasy to handle, 
strong and well made; but awfully heavy— 
up to 250 pounds sometimes. The blanket 
and carpet salesmen have a trunk that’s the 
hardest thing to handle we meet. It isn’t a 
trunk either; it’s a kind of case, of soft 
leather or canvas, and weighs about 200 
pounds. It has no corners and no means of 
getting a grip on it. They cause a lot of 
trouble. The funniest thing we meet is a 
hat salesman’s trunk, about six feet long 
and three or four wide, but light. Often 
they weigh under 100 pounds. 

“Dogs? Yes, they go as personal effects 
if accompanied by their master. Of course 
we make them go in the baggage car, 
muzzled. The reason is that the dog’s check 
is fastened on his collar and we have had a 
lot of baggage men bit when they leaned 
over to make a record of the check number. 
Once in a while people try to smuggle dogs 
into the coaches and cars, and sometimes 
we have a bird taken in without anyone 
knowing it. A parrakeet taken into the 
Century got out from a berth early in the 
morning not so long ago and nearly caused 
the train to be stopped. We also have a 
little trouble with dogs getting away from 
the station. It took six baggagemen and a 
couple of station policemen three hours to 
collect two setters that escaped last year. 
Dogs arefunny. Take collies now. Collies, 
when they get lost, go straight for home. 
The last time we had a collie lost, we 
searched the records and found that he had 
been checked in from New Haven the night 
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The Chilean hall of fame is plastered 
with good old English and Scotch names. 
Admiral Thomas Cochrane, who later be- 
came the Earl of Dundonald, led the Chilean 
fleet against the Spaniards and put them 
out of business. He is credited, by the 
way, with having been the first to use 
poison gas in warfare. He liberated sulphur 
fumes and the wind bore them into the 
enemy ships and forts and forced the occu- 
pants to surrender. 

Coming down to more modern times, and 
reverting from war to peace, you find 
scores of contemporary Chileans of note 
with names anything but Spanish. Perhaps 
the best known Chilean outside his own 
country is Agustin Edwards, who lately re- 
tired as Chilean minister at London, and 
who has become chairman of the board of 
the new nitrate interests launched by the 
Guggenheims. His great-grandfather was 
a Scotch naval surgeon who settled at 
Iquique in 1806. Edwards is one of the 
richest capitalists of the country and owns 
the leading newspapers at Valparaiso and 
Santiago. When I left Chile in March he 
was mentioned as successor to Alessandri as 
president of the republic. In May he was 
named as a member of the commission, of 
which General Pershing is chairman, to 
supervise the Tacna-Arica plebiscite. 

The case of Edwards is typical of many. 
An honored North American name is to be 
found among this amazing gallery resulting 
from the intermarriage of races, because 
one of the ranking bankers in Valparaiso is 
Carlos Van Buren, a great-nephew of Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren. 


As in Argentina, accent in Chile is decep- 
tive when it comes to nationality. Robert 
Sproule, of the Chilean Foreign Office, 
came to see me in Santiago. His Scotch 
burr was so fascinating that I asked him in 
what part of Scotland he was born. 

To my surprise, he answered, “Three 
generations of our family have been born 
in Chile. My grandfather, who came out 
many years ago, married a Chilean.” 


Al Land of Romance 


Although the Germans in South America 
will be dealt with in a succeeding article, 
there must be a word here about their pene- 
tration in Chile. They began to appear in 
the late 40’s, just about the time that polit- 
ical upheaval drove men like Carl Schurz to 
the United States. One of the secrets of 
their commercial success overseas lies in 
widespread intermarriage with the women 
of the country where they settle. They 
have done this to such an extent in Chile 
that the blond Teutonic type is to be seen 
everywhere, especially in the south, which 
is the German stronghold. In widespread 
German population, and its adherence to 
original customs, this part of Chile may well 
be compared with Wisconsin. The towns 
have German mayors and all the comforts 
of the Fatherland, ranging from Munich 
beer to Turnvereins. The largest city is 
Valdivia, named after that venturesome 
ape soldier who got the fatal os of 
gold. | 

This almost infinite variety of race is 
only one detail in the larger picture of Chile. 
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before. So my assistant and ig 
and started out on the direct roa, 
Haven. Upon the Boston Post } 
Larchmont, we saw a tired-loo} 
pegging along in a determined wa 
nose pointed toward Conneetic 
enough, it was our dog!” 


} 
Lost and Found Dog 
“More collies get lost than ul 
I suppose because their heads an\ 
they have no trouble getting th 
off. If they have no harness | 
likely get away. Most other dog | 
loose will come back once in ty 
hours to the place where they | 
After that they will get desperate } 
and run away in search of food, Ij) 
a lady came into my office on) 
crazy with grief. It seems she }} 
Airedale and he had got away } 
trainman in theshed. This ea 


longed to her husband, was with |} 
he died, and she worshiped the di} 
account. So I told her that do; 
came back to the place from when } 
away once in the first twenty-fo| 
I sent a man out with her to 7; 
streets around the terminal. In 
ten minutes she was back with | 
my office. He was sitting right i; 
the station. Yes, sir, I’ve nee | 
to fail. 

“Once a police dog got away) 
gone a month. The man who o: 
dog was a friend of a neighbor of 
asked me if I couldn’t help find th} 
I went out in a machine and ask | 
one I saw with a police dog whe » 
had seen this dog, which had \ 
markings. 

“Finally I found one man who 
such a dog in Yonkers the day | 
went up and discovered the anin, 
city pound. 

“Dogs are a good deal like tru; 
don’t think much about them wr 
are around; but when they get; 
miss them an awful lot. You mark 
with his name and address on }}: 
Mark your trunk just as plainly. 
will come some day when your 
mighty glad you took the trouble 


Here you touch the romance of th g 
day when Drake, Cavendish, } 
Magellan and all the rest of thosi) 
voyagers sailed the uncharted 
circled the globe in the quest for t |f 
East and the riches of Cathay. | 

Here you are within easy reach f 
son Crusoe’s island, Juan Fernand) 
is a port of call for sight-seeing: sted 2 
where Friday’s footprints are a 
renewed each year for the benefi’ 
ists. The best lobsters served at }! 
and Valparaiso are brought in d 
the waters where Alexander Sell| 
original of Crusoe—indulged in | 
watchful waiting. 

Here is a link with a drammmae 
the World War. Off the coast of C|! 
Spee crushed Admiral Cradock’s § 
terrorized shipping and tied up! 
needful nitrate cargoes. Subseqt 
was defeated by Admiral Sturdee’ 
the Falklands. 

The British got wind of the pr’ 
the Germans on the east coast thr/t 
enterprise of 4 British woman V 
lived at Valparaiso. After Von 5}? 
tory he put in at Valparaiso for re}! 
took aboard several hundred 1 
The Germans residing in the port | 
and his staff a magnificent banqu|! 
German Club. Most of the youie 
cers drank too much wine. One! 
was overheard by this English wor! 
passed him on the street, to say 
fleet would round the Horn at) 
toward the Falklands. iF 

(Continued on Page 103), 
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, rough to the British Admiralty 
+ Fisher sent out the squadron 
t'dee. 

ad especially in Valparaiso, you 
. est-coaster—the name given to 

-stablished merchant or prospec- 

corincipally the former—in full 
‘e forms a unique caste in that 

sot up shop on those lower shores 

Ecific he remained. All up and 
«1 and Chile you hear these vet- 
‘ade, who include many Yankees, 

‘ext year I’ll pull up stakes and 

, But they never leave. The call 

yit is something like the magic lure 

ind certain parts of Africa. Once 
ister always a west-coaster. 

\st-coaster began when his part of 

inerica produced nearly all the 

‘ports, ‘such as sugar, nitrate, 

per and wool. It was long before 

nations on the Atlantic side 
sir productive stride as contribu- 
orld commerce. 

he west-coasters have no definite 

lon, save as a community of com- 

aterests, they keep close tab on 
yer. A sort of informal wireless 

»ts the personal goods on every- 

1e of the first things I heard in the 

Peru ran like this: 
an’t kiss your wife in Lima, much 
other man’s wife, without every- 
ing it in Valparaiso.” 


Four Zones of Climate 


7 of race in Chile is almost paral- 
a kindred diversity of climate. 
ter of climate is an all-important 

South America, because it in- 
the character of the people. The 
s, for example, are inclined to be 
use of the intense heat that pre- 
ost throughout the entire year. 
vian languor is also partly due to 
rie conditions. One reason why 
Chilean is such a virile and ener- 
on is that he lives in what is per- 
most desirable climate beyond the 


isualize the country. Chile is un- 
other domain in the world in that 
rt of snake of a land—I mean in 
formation. It trails nearly 3000 
ng the Pacific and is sixteen times 
1 length than in width. 

are four separate and distinct 
he extreme northern section is a 
it its sterility is rich. This sounds 
ish bull, but in the arid portion lie 
nitrate deposits. 

cond zone is the heart of the min- 
and abounds in copper, gold, sil- 
cel, lead, iron and magnesium. 
Andes reach their highest point. 
|, which is the middle region, is like 
fornia in 
the gar- 
t of the 
yielding 
fusion of 
1 flowers. 
» also am- 
st areas, 
nes and 
neral de- 
The ex- 
ithern re- 
jacent to 
t of Ma- 
$ an im- 
pasture, 
1umerous 
s, includ- 
dreds of 
d Scotch, 
: flocks of 


Chile is a 

plenty 
Nature, 
oleak and 
1g in some 
lays up 
f almost 
riches in 


‘ican republic. 
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others. It is an admirable domain for the 
constructive exploiter; but here, as else- 
where throughout this politics-ridden world, 
there is the usual fly in the ointment. 

Until last year, and with the sole excep- 
tion of the upheaval of 1891, when civil war 
developed over the dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Balmaceda—it resulted in a victory 
for representative government—Chile was 
more tranquil than any other South Amer- 
One reason was that her 
period of military dictatorship, the inevi- 
table result of the overthrow of Spanish 
authority in all Latin republics, was of 
short duration. 

Another kind of autocracy succeeded. It 
was the rule of an oligarchy of wealth and 
blood, which not only owned the bulk of 
the land but, as was the case in Peru, also 
dictated the presidencies. They were in- 
variably aided and abetted by the army 
and the navy, whose principal officers often 
came from the upper social circles. You get 
some idea of the power of this feudal group, 
for such it has been, when I say that 513 
old families own 59.2 per cent of all the 
farm land in Chile. They comprise the 
aristocracy. While they have invested 
money sporadically in industrial enter- 
prises—Agustin Edwards is an example— 
their power lay in their vast landholding. 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. 
These old families—again you have the 
parallel with Peru—exploited the roto, the 
mixed breed that comprises the Chilean 
masses whether in town or country. 
Though his economic position did not sink 
to the drab level of the Peruvian Indian or 
mestizo, he was underpaid and over- 
worked whether in factory or on the farm. 
Although, because of his fighting Indian 
ancestry, he is a more aggressive individual 
than his fellow in Peru, there was no leader- 
ship to stir him out of what in some sections 
amounted to peonage. His exploitation 
continued. 

At this point it may be well to state that 
in Chile what might be called the middle 
class is largely formed by the aliens, or the 
descendants of aliens, who married Chil- 
eans. Since their interests were entirely 
economic, they took the line of least re- 
sistance and followed the lead of the old 
families. 

It remained for Arturo Alessandri to 
break up the old-family presidential trust. 
The grandson of an Italian diplomat who 
married into an old Spanish family, a law- 
yer by profession, a politician by instinct, 
and in his swift ability to capitalize oppor- 
tunity a Latinized Lloyd George, he became 
a candidate for the presidency in 1920. It 
was the first time that any man of the 
middle class had aspired openly to this dis- 
tinction. 

Alessandri made his campaign as repre- 
sentative of a coalition of democratic and 
radical parties. He maintained that the 


Nitrate Fields During Exploitation 
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lower classes had been abused; that union- 
ism was essential to the economic well-being 
of the country, and that the old order was a 
menace to the rights and privileges of the 
average man. He advocated old-age pen- 
sions, health insurance, the break-up of the 
big estates—all the arguments that had 
lifted Lloyd George into his first real emi- 
nence back when duke baiting was a favorite 
sport in England. Like the little Welsh- 
man he drove his contentions home with an 
eloquence not equaled by any other man in 
public life in South America. 

Opposed to Alessandri was Barros Bor- 
gono, who belonged to the ancient political 
oligarchy and who had the support of the 
conservatives and a few of the liberals. The 
vote was so close that in the natural course 
of events the choice of president would 
have gone to Congress. In deference to 
public opinion, for the masses were at last 
stirred, the decision was vested in a special 
Court of Honor. This body declared Ales- 
sandri elected by a majority of exactly one 
vote. The result was ratified by Congress 
and amid considerable acclaim the first 
middle-class president of Chile was inducted 
into office. 


Alessandri’s Reform Program 


If the smashing of historical precedents 
had been the only feature of Alessandri’s 
rise to power, Chile would not be in the 
throes of the economic and political turmoil 
that rends her now. What happened was 
that Alessandri, in his desire to be elected, 
roused dormant forces beyond his power to 
control. It was one thing to urge radicalism 
as a sop to win the votes of the down- 
trodden. It was quite another to keep to 
the old path of economic order once the 
sleeping lion was stirred. 

Hardly was Alessandri in office before 
that noble advance agent of unrest and 
sabotage, the I. W. W.—in Chile it has the 
high-sounding title of Trabajadores Indus- 
triales de Mundo—reared its head and a 
reign of strikes and near-terror began. 
Alessandri formulated a series of laws that 
would have set up a whole new system 
masquerading as legislation, and clapped 
excessive taxes and other tolls on all cor- 
porations operating in Chile. This, of 
course, affected our extensive interests. 

With wide economic unrest came politi- 
cal disorder. In less than three years the 
president had thirteen different cabinets. 
The old oligarchy, as well as the army and 
navy, resented what seemed to be an ap- 
proaching Bolshevization of the country. 
The inevitable happened, for the Chilean 
peso, the standard medium of exchange, 
which at par is worth twenty-five cents, 
began to slump, and finally went well below 
half its normal value. With depreciated 
currency always comes speculation, and 
before long the fiscal situation was acute. 
The old families 
began to send their 
liquid funds 
abroad. Exports 
of products essen- 
tial to the national 
revenue, especially 
nitrate, slumped. 

Alessandri’s ef- 
forts to get over 
his radical pro- 
gram were blocked 
by Congress, 
where the reac- 
tionaries were in 
control. He did 
succeed, however, 
in having the sal- 
aries of some of his 
henchmen in- 
creased, and it was 
this compara- 
tively slight mat- 
ter that precipi- 
tated the grand 
climax. 

One morning 
last November a 
group of junior of- 
ficers of the army 
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appeared before Congress and forced it to 
pass a dozen bills, including an increase in 
pay for them. This was the signal for a 


bloodless revolution, in which the navy 


joined with the army to bring about a new 
deal. 

A Junta de Gobierno—Committee of 
Government—was formed to take over the 
affairs of government; Congress was dis- 
solved and Alessandri resigned. He fled to 
the American Embassy and the next day 
left for Buenos Aires on aspecial train which 
flew the Stars and Stripes. Soon afterward 
he sailed for France, a voluntary exile. 

In some respects the Chilean situation 
was worse than before, because there was 
really no constitutional government. The 
army, which had become partly infected 
with radical views, showed signs of unrest, 
and mutinies with bloodshed were frequent. 
The peso continued to drop. Red agitators 
were getting a firmer grip upon the masses; 
chaos loomed ahead; something had to be 
done. 

Now came the events which show how 
full of dramatic contrast is the life of a South 
American president. Late in January of 
this year the Committee of Government, 
which had functioned since Alessandri’s 
departure, was arrested by a small group 
of army officers aided by several battalions 
of infantry with machine guns. They 
seized the palace of the president and insti- 


-gated a movement for the recall of Ales- 


sandri. 

The navy was unsympathetic with the 
movement, the fleet was mobilized, and for 
a few days civil war lurked around the 
corner. Through the mediation of Agustin 
Edwards the two branches of the armed 
service came to an understanding and con- 
flict was averted. By the agreement en- 
tered into, Alessandri was to return and 
resume the presidency, a new Committee of 
Government to function in the meanwhile. 
Oneimportant detail was that a Constituent 
Assembly was to be called to amend the 
constitution and incorporate into it some 
of the reforms advocated by Alessandri. 


The Return From Exile 


The exiled president, who was then in 
Paris, assented to the program and started 
home. Fate, operating through the instru- 
mentality of Uncle Sam, played into his 
hands. As he neared the South American 
coast the Tacna-Arica decision, a big vic- 
tory for Chile, was announced. It had 
peculiar meaning for Alessandri, because he 
had been one of the first advocates of the 
protocol which made the President of the 
United States arbiter in the long dispute. 
Therefore all Chilean classes temporarily 
forgot their bitter animosities in the general 
rejoicing over the national victory. 

Thad the good fortune to meet Alessandri 
on the day after he arrived at Buenos Aires. 
Scarcely four months before, he had left 
that city, an exile from his own country 
and almost unnoticed by the Argentine 
populace. Now he made a triumphant 
entry to the boom of guns, the cheers of 
crowds and with the President of Argentina 
awaiting him at the pier. For two days he 
was the center of an almost continuous 
demonstration. 

I spent an hour with him at te Chilean 
Legation, where he was stopping. I had a 
strong letter of introduction to him from 
William Miller Collier, our ambassador to 
Chile, who had succored him in his hour of 


need. With it I was able to break through | 


the cordon of engagements that hemmed 
him in. 

When Alessandri saw it he said, ‘This is 
the best possible credential that you could 
have.” 

Personally Alessandri is not at first sight 
prepossessing. He is of medium height and 
his face is heavy. Once he begins to talk, 
however, your whole impression of him 
changes. [| 

Alessandri speaks éxcellent French, and 
our conversation was in that language until 
near the finish, when he suddenly said in 
English, “Tell me about your magazine.” 
Like Leguia, he has a strong publicity sense. 


_ 
August | 


He was intensely interested wh 
him of the immense circulatioy 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, Ip | ‘i 
employment of English he resemh 
European and Latin statesmen, Vo 
to delight in making you strugel 
French and then land you ey a, 
waters with a knowledge of yp 
tongue. . 
Two notable exceptions are Che 
and Cardinal Mercier, who not 0 , 
English but like to speak it. _ : 
Alessandri was so full of the Ta; r 
decision that it was with great j 
that I got him to talk aboutaayt i 
Concerning it he said: 
‘President Coolidge’s decdain 
step in the direction of world p} 
shows wisdom and statesmansh 
bitter enmity that has existed | 
years between Peru and Chile ||} 
come to an end, and it will e 
fluence the commercial developme , 
west coast but have a harmonizi 
throughout South America. It | 
the obligation that Chile is be al 
country.” 
When [asked him about the i 
of the radical movement that he 
augurated, he made this statemen) 
“It is a great injustice to label) | 
Iam not in sympathy with Bolshey p 
I do believe that the masses in C): 
not had what you North America) 
square deal. They have been oppr\ 
years. The sole idea animating m } 
program was to give the workers } 
agricultural laborers a living wl 
which to fight the excessive cost | 
in Chile. Iam determined to put 4) 
effort that aims at the ‘trai 
or economic peace. 


= | 

“Chileis a great country with tre 
possibilities. She owes much of the \ 
ment of her vast mineral reso! 
United States money and I woul) 
last person to interfere with the 
North American. capital into oun 
other projects.” 

Alessandri got a frenzied oman 
return to Santiago. The reds seizec | 
ment to try to start a: revolution, 
president put it down with a stroi| 
invoking the military and the cons 
whenever necessary. Failing here, 
cals fomented strikes in all the in 
industrial and mining centers. || 
quicamata forty were deported. E 
Alessandri had pondered in Huro| 
the folly of unleashing the wild hoi 
especially upon the effect of = 
the prosperity of his country. — 


Chile’s Credit rae 


In one sense it was like locking 4 
door after the horse had been st 
cause Chile remains unsettled. Str! 
tinue, the peso is still in the dumps} 
are 300 per cent higher than in 1) 
the cost of living soars. } 
Alessandri’s term will expire this iu 
the time I write, which is in mid-J 
indications are that a combinatior 
servatives and liberals will be made 
a new president who will lack the e| 
alism which has caused such Se 
the past four years. 
Fundamentally Chile remailil Re 
the virus of spectacular politics 
eradicated, an era of steady adval 
is assured. The railroads are prosp 
larger gold reserve exists than in mc} 
South American republics, and th 
favorable trade balance. Despite 
turmoil, the national credit remai) 
Even in times of stress and stort) 
has met her financial obligations | 
During the revolution of 1891 anim 
interest payment on European-owne 
came due. Although the two sides ¥ 
gaged in bitter strife, they paus' 
enough to agree on a plan to pay. 
The greatest menace to economic 
ity at the moment is the violent fluc 
in exchange. Steps are being take!) 
ply an antidote. Prof. E. W. 
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of Princeton, one of the foremost North 
American authorities on government finan- 
cial administration, is in Chile with a staff 
of experts investigating the currency, bank- 
ing, tax and budget systems for the purpose 
of making recommendations, including the 
establishment of a central bank, similar to 
our Federal Reserve Bank, whereby the 
entire fiscal system of the country may 
be placed on a stable and efficient basis. In 
1923 Professor Kemmerer reorganized the 
finances of Colombia. 

Chile’s crisis is just another illustration 
of the pernicious intrusion of politics into 
business. Whether through advocacy of 
government ownership and kindred pana- 
ceas to coddle the masses, or to gratify per- 
sonal ambition, it invariably clogs the 
wheels of progress. In South America the 
politician of the Alessandri type has been 
responsible for most of the upheaval, in- 
cluding the almost endless revolutions dur- 
ing the past half century. This is notably 
true in Brazil. Widespread economic sta- 
bilization can come only with drastic re- 
form which puts men of practical affairs in 
power. Thus a president of the Agustin 
Edwards type would be a godsend for Chile. 

The reference to our financial mission 
brings us to the all-important matter of 
Yankee influence in Chile. First a glance 
at trade. I can best illustrate with the 
figures for 1923, when Chile’s total foreign 
business aggregated $316,000,000, with a 
visible favorable balance of $75,000,000. 
Exports increased 60 per cent, while im- 
ports gained 38 per cent. 


Our Copper Advance in Chile 


The United States tops the list of nations 
figuring in Chile’s foreign commerce, our 
constantly increasing purchases of nitrate 
and copper enabling us to outdistance all 
buyers of Chilean products. I have already 
indicated their extent. After copper and 
nitrate, the principal exports to us are iron 
ore and iodine. 

Moreover, we are first in exports to the 
country. In 1923 they reached $31,057,952, 
while last year they were $31,377,000. This 
is about 26 per cent of the total. The bulk 
of the Chilean buying from us is in automo- 
biles, tires and other motor accessories, 
cotton clothes, mineral oils, lumber, coal, 
wire, freight cars and locomotives, machin- 
ery and structural steel. Our closest rival 
is Great Britain, with Germany third. 

We have put ourselves and our goods 
over in Chile because, to a greater degree 
than obtains in Peru, we have taken root. 
This means that there are no fly-by-night 
Yankee merchants there. The west-coast 
caste includes many Yankees. A conspicu- 
ous example of our permanency is in the 
firm of Wessel, Duval & Co., which carries 
on the business established by Augustus 
Hemenway 100 years ago. In this perma- 
nency of location lies one of the secrets of 
good will in all overseas trade. 

Another reason why our goods are popu- 
lar in Chile is that we give the people what 
they want. The Chilean is a much more 
discriminating business man than the Peru- 
vian. This is due to the strong alien strain 
in him. It is impossible to work off surplus 
stock on him. Moreover, competition for 
orders is becoming so keen in South Amer- 
ica that the average buyer gets a lesson in 
international salesmanship. In other words, 
the prospect learns all the tricks of trade 
and becomes a prospector himself. 

The really spectacular Yankee exhibits 
in Chile, however, are the copper mines, 
where our capital and enterprise have set 
up thriving communities amid the towering 
steeps of the Andes. Here you have an- 
other element that makes for economic 
good will in foreign lands, because it means 
the upbuilding of the country. Nowhere 
have we dramatized the indomitable spirit 
of the North American race to a greater or 
amore constructive extent than in these 
Yankee-made centers of incessant activity 
that operate day and night. 

The significance of our penetration into 
Chilean copper mining is threefold. First, 
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it marks the employment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars overseas. Second, it 
guarantees a future supply of material for 
our factories to meet the ever-widening 
scope of copper fabrication. This is partic- 
ularly vital, because, according to the best 
experts, we have only a twenty-year reserve 
of ore left within the confines of the United 
States. Third, it clinches our control of a 
metal indispensable to both war and peace. 
Thanks to our men and money, Chile has 
become the second largest copper-producing 
country in the world. The output last year 
was 419,710,000 pounds, or one-fourth of 
our production. 

Our copper empire is in three major sec- 
tions. The largest is at Chuquicamata, in 
the Atacama Desert, on the western slopes 
of the great Cordilleras, 165 miles east of 
Antofagasta. Linked with this in owner- 
ship—they are both controlled by the Ana- 
conda Copper Company—is the develop- 
ment at Potrerillos, ninety-two miles back 
from the port of Chafiaral. The remaining 
one is in the south, at Sewell, sixty miles 
from Santiago. All are at an altitude of not 
less than 10,000 feet. The total investment 
in these undertakings is considerably more 
than $300,000,000. 

To explain our copper advance in Chile 
in chronological order means that we must 
begin at Sewell, which was not only the 
beginning of our vast mining exploitation 
in the country but marked the advent of 
the Guggenheims in South America on a 
big scale. 

Previously they had operated gold, sil- 
ver and lead mines in Bolivia and had a 
smelter at Antofagasta. With the acqui- 
sition of the mine at Sewell in 1908, they 
became and have remained the most im- 
portant factor in the mineral development 
of the republic. 

The Guggenheim achievement in South 
America is not only an illuminating lesson 
in a faith upon which many millions were 
staked but it also proves the value of fam- 
ily cohesion. The familiar story told of the 
head of the famous firm applies so pecul- 
iarly to the Chilean performance that it 
may be rehearsed here briefly. Some years 
before his death Meyer Guggenheim, the 
founder, no doubt recalling the old fable, 
assembled his seven sons. Picking up a 
match he showed how easily it could be 
broken. Then he put seven matches together 
and proved that the task was far more dif- 
ficult when held together. 

Thereupon he said, ‘‘Let this be a lesson 
to you after my death. Always work to- 
gether. Differences mean costly dis- 
ruption.” 


A Mine Upside Down 


Meyer Guggenheim had gone the father 
of the Rothschilds one better, because, 
when the first of the great line of Jewish 
bankers was on his deathbed at Frankfort, 
in Germany, he called his-:sons together 
and admonished them to operate as a unit, 
which they did. A more recent example in 
theory but not practice was afforded by the 
late Hugo Stinnes, who laid the same in- 
junction upon his four sons when, at fifty- 
four, the sands of his strenuous life were 
ebbing. 

The warning uttered by the elder Gug- 
genheim has been heeded ever since, be- 
cause the firm remained a close family 
corporation until this year, when John K. 
MacGowan and A. H. Cappelen Smith 
were admitted. These two men, and es- 
pecially the latter, have written their names 
large in the mining story of Chile. 

The reason why I relate the Guggenheim 
story is that in their mining operations in 
South America the brothers have acted as 
one man, often matching their united judg- 
ment against the advice of scores of others. 
When one of them favored a many- 
millioned extension there was never any 
friction. . 

The mine at Sewell, like most oth ns in 
Chile, had been sporadically worked. for 
many years. It was not until 1905, when 
William Braden, a North American engi- 
neer, acquired the options on the property 


and organized the Braden Copp! 
pany, that it became a large opera 
that time El Teniente, the Spani 
of the mine, was seventy-two kj 
from the nearest railway station, Ri 
Braden had to haul all his suppli¢ 
mountain roads in oxcarts, e 
nearly 300. He named the cam 
after Barton Sewell, who had lg: 
identified with copper mining and | 
interests in the United States, — 

In 1908 the Guggenheims, wi 
Morgan & Co. as associates, aeq: 
Braden Copper Company and ¢ 
over to the Kennecott Copper (| 
tion, which these interests control} 
which has dominated Braden ey), 
A railroad from Rancagua to Se 
been started at the time of the p} 
One of the first steps tale by 
owners was to complete it.  —— 

I visited Sewell last March, goin) 
from Santiago to Rancagua and ¢) 
the camp in a big Detroit-made te 
which ran over the tracks of | 
railway line. Sewell is a bustlir, 
ordered community of 12,000 soul 
in the Andes. Unlike Cerro de ] 
Chuquicamata, it is hunched in 
valley. The huge copper deposit- 
serve is 300,000,000 tons of ore—| 
extinct crater. 

It is not only the largest underg 
it is really overground—copper mit 
world but it has many unique { 
The best way to explain the m 
esque detail is to say that it is an 
side down. This means that to enti 
start at the ground level and are ho 
to the mine, which is a path 


ore, instead of being lifted up to the 
of the earth, is lowered. The tl 

workers are housed in skyscrap 
ments which cling to the mountains 


Aerial Mining % 
In the mine are 125 miles of galle 
of which 15,000 tons of ore rock ¢ 
every day. There is a monthly o1 
7800 tons of copper. Concentrates 
five miles by aerial tramway to the 
at Caletones. The power for cai 
smelter is generated down at Coyé 
the imposing concrete structure, 1 
the midst of a real happy valle 
fruit and flowers, is in sharp contri 
its environment. One fact of peci 
terest in connection with Sewell ist 
a dry camp. This Yankee town, fo 
is, has its own unofficial Volstead 1 
As you proceed with the narratiy 
copper interests in Chile you find tl 
one has a distinctive setting and an 
posit peculiar to the locality. Wher 
is hemmed in by grim ranges, Ch 
mata is an open area brilliant witha 
almost dazzling, coloring that is 1 
cent of the Grand Cajion of the Cc 
especially at sunset. To use K 
phrase, it is a place of “‘great spaces 
with sun.” ; 
The story of Chuquicamata, or 
as it is more commonly referred to ii 
is a real romance both in backgrou 
achievement. When you see that a 
forbidding region, flanked by bi 
peaks, and realize that every aid tc 
try, and life as well, had to be brough 
thousands of miles, you get some ide 
handicaps that have been vanquishe 
difficulties of operation deterred ex 
exploitation for decades, until Yanke 
age solved every problem, not the. 
which was the invention of a wh¢ 
process for refining the ore. ven 
As was the case with Sewe 
quicamata district, which was ft 
Bolivia, was worked superfici: 
from the days of the Incas. Afte 
of the Pacific, when Bolivia I 
gasta and the hinterland, the d 
opened up, but only the scan 
ore was taken out. 
In 1911 the attention of the G 
was brought to this area and | 
engineers, headed by Pope Yeati 
(Continued on Page 103 


(«ntinued from Page 106) 

aa colleague of Cecil Rhodes in 
id including A. H. Cappelen 
us sent to the spot. Cappelen 
jerves a paragraph in passing. At 
‘onineteen he left his home in Nor- 
he he had studied engineering, to 
e /orld’s Fair in Chicago. When he 
iNew York his only asset was his 
aeducation. In Chicago he got a 
nist in the Armour plant. Later 
_» Anaconda, where in a few years 
> be electrical superintendent. 
her things he invented the basic 
which revolutionized copper 
Sala with the Guggenheims only 
e‘s as chief consulting metallurgi- 
yer when the Chilean opportunity 


jaggenheim engineers discovered 
geen mineral which all along had 
sounded with atacamite, a product 
+o the Atacama Desert, in which 
i: is located, and which had been 
as useless, was in reality the low- 
<pper ore brochantite, now the 
| the Chuquicamata output. It 
uch almost limitless quantities— 
sve is 1,000,000,000 tons—as to 
\erichest low-grade copper deposit 
grid. 


| 
emeyet Smelting Process 


e get to the episode which makes 
junique. The low-grade ore—and 
jre mountains of it all around— 
| be smelted in the ordinary way on 
‘of the chlorine in it. Therefore an 
tors process had to be devised. 
accomplished by Cappelen Smith, 
‘w chapter in the history of copper 
n was the result. Instead of treat- 
1re by concentration and smelting, 
\usual procedure, it is treated with 
! solution of sulphuric acid, which 
the copper. It is not necessary to 
| detailed explanation of the further 
steps, save to say that it involves 
and final passage through an elec- 
plant. 
perhaps in all mining history has 
2n amore compelling illustration of 
ce than was revealed in the ac- 
1 of Chuquicamata. The area was 
in the Andes, and what was more of 
ent, the new process for smelting 
ried commercially. So great was 
h in Cappelen Smith that at the 
on of Daniel Guggenheim—again 
re the family unity—the firm de- 
» buy the property in 1912. The 
atlay alone was nearly $40,000,000, 
ile Exploration Company, organ- 
yperate the camp, was turned over 
Jhile Copper Company. 
23 control of Chile Copper was sold 
Anaconda Copper Company for 
000, which was the largest cash 
ion known in Wall Street until the 
Motor Company changed hands 
i. The Guggenheims are still the 
minority stockholders in the com- 


‘perience of mine in South America 
re thrilling or unforgettable in some 
; than the five days I spent at 
camata. I left the ship at Tocopilla, 
he power plant that runs the mine 
2d, and made the whole journey by 


The Sangre De Cristo Range, Trinidad, Colorado. The Source of Trinidad’s 
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motor, crossing the sun-scorched pampas, 
with their wealth of nitrate, on the way. 

In connection with the construction of 
the Tocopilla plant is an interesting story 
which shows how Yankee ingenuity tri- 
umphed over wartime obstacles. When the 
Germans ran amuck in 1914 most of the 
machinery for the plant was on piers at 
Hamburg and Bremen or in the holds of 
German ships on the way south. The prob- 
lem was to get the essential equipment to 
Chile. John K. MacGowan went to Europe, 
and after long negotiations with the Allies 
made a deal by which the machinery in 
transit was transferred to Allied bottoms— 
most of the German craft had been seized 
or interned—in exchange for copper, which 
was so essential to the conduct of hostilities. 
The labor problem in plant construction 
both at Tocopilla and Chuqui was easy, 
because, nitrate shipments to Europe hav- 
ing been paralyzed through the activity of 
German warships, the workers of the pam- 
pas were available. 

It was night when I reached the camp. 
From a distance it might have been the 
great White Way of New York City, for the 
heavens were aglow with the reflection of 
thousands of electric lights. In the native 
section brilliant signs blazed over movie 
theaters. Shops were a-buzz with people. I 
felt as if I had arrived in a live community. 
Nor was I mistaken. 

At the time of my visit Chuquicamata 
was a town of 15,000 people. When the 
improvements now under way are com- 
pleted it will have 24,000 persons. All this 
is due to the copper development. The 400 
Yankees there form our biggest colony in 
Chile outside of Santiago and Valparaiso. 
With clubs, tennis courts and golf courses, 
it is a cross section of North America 10,000 
feet high and nearly 5000 miles from home. 
The Fourth of July is always a big day. 
The altitude is not so oppressive as at 
Cerro de Pasco. 


From Rock to Bar 


The mine is all in the open. To view it 
from an eminence is to get a picture that, 
save for the modern machinery, might have 
been painted “‘with brushes of comet’s 
hair’? back in some Titan age. You see a 
vast mountain-rimmed amphitheater a mile 
and a half long, a fourth of a mile wide and 
half a mile deep, in which thousands labor 
day and night to the boom of high ex- 
plosives. Thirty electrically driven shovels 
dip up the brilliant green, red and yellow 
rock. A ceaseless procession of trains 
rushes the ore to the reduction plant. From 
rock to bar of gleaming copper is an endless 
movement that fascinates. 

The last time that I saw open copper 
mining was at Katanga, in the heart of 
Africa. That scene, with its naked black 
savages sweating under the tropical sun, 
was not so stirring as this drama of action 
made possible by my own countrymen far 
up in the fastnesses of the Andes. 

At present the output is 240,000,000 
pounds of copper a year, but within twelve 
months it will be double. This Chile copper 
goes everywhere. Each country has a dif- 
ferent color painted on the bar. Blue is the 
hue for Germany, red for England and 
yellow for the United States. 

One detail in connection with Chuquica- 
mata remains to be pointed out. The pay 
rolls contain representatives of thirty 
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different nationalities. They range from 
men in important positions down to the 
cheapest laborers on the dumps. So many 
British are included that they have a cel- 
ebration every Empire Day. 

Entirely different in constitution is the 
third great Yankee copper preserve in 
the Potrerillos region, which stretches to 
the borders of Argentina. Where Sewell and 
Chuquicamata are in full swing as going 
concerns, this undertaking is in process of 
development. 

It was inaugurated in 1916 by the Andes 
Copper Mining Company, a subsidiary of 
the Anaconda. Up to 1925, $20,000,000 
had been expended in constructing a fifty- 
six-mile railway, opening up the mines, and 
other improvements. With the proceeds of 
a $40,000,000 bond issue floated this year, 
smelting and concentrating plants will be 
erected and the railroad extended. It is 
expected that the mine will be in complete 
operation in 1927. It has been a producer 
for some time, but the ore must be sent to 
the United States for extraction. The re- 
serves of proved ore at Potrerillos already 
blocked out are estimated at 137,400,000 
tons. 


In the Nitrate Field 


At this point you may well ask, why have 
the Guggenheim and the Anaconda interests 
gone all the way to Chile to get copper? 
First of all, and because of the steady de- 
pletion of our own mines, it was important 
to guarantee a future supply of the metal. 
The second reason is that when Anaconda 
acquired control of Chile Copper the freight 
rate per ton of copper from Great Falls, 
Montana, to Chicago was twelve dollars, 
and to New York $16.50. At the same time 
the freight rate in effect from Antofagasta 
to New York was $8.17 and from Antofa- 
gasta to Chicago via Baltimore was $11.16. 
In other words, it cost half as much to ship 
copper from Chile to New York as from 
Montana to the same point. The spread 
between ocean and rail rates is now some- 
what smaller. 

Copper represents only one phase of our 
metal-mining activities in Chile. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation owns an iron 
mountain at Tofo, in the province of Co- 
quimbo, near the port of Cruz Grande. By 
an ingenious chute system the ore goes 
straight from the mine into the holds of 
ships owned by the corporation, which are 
used as ordinary freighters on the down 
trip. 


Copper and iron constitute only part of: 


our mining activity in Chile. During the 
past twelve months we have started an 
undertaking that will make us a vital factor 
in the most important of all Chilean enter- 
prises—namely, the production of nitrate 
of soda. Here our penetration is peculiarly 
significant, because it means that at last we 
have broken into a field which up to this 
time has been dominated by Chilean, Brit- 
ish and German interests. 

Copper can be produced in any one of a 
dozen or more countries. Not so with ni- 
trate. So far as modern science has been 
able to discover, the world’s supply of ni- 
trate of soda lies in the mountainous re- 
gions of Chile and Peru, thousands of feet 
above sea level, in a climate so entirely 
without moisture that there is no plant life. 
The irony of the circumstance is that vege- 
tation is entirely absent from the region 
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All Wool Suits 
$2350 


How would you like to sell a line of men’s 
clothes, made of the finest quality of pure 
Virgin Wool—guaranteed to fit the wearer 
and please him in every way—and all at the 
one low price of $23.50? 


Then read the facts about just such a propo- 
sition we here offer you. 


We are manufacturing tailors. We make a 
line of men’s clothes which we sell direct to 
the consumer through special representa- 
tives, all at the one low price of $23.50. 


Our clothes are ready to wear. This makes 
possible the greatest economy in production 
and the greatest promptness in delivery. 
Prompt delivery is a big feature in selling. 
It is a big factor in satisfying customers and 
in building business. You can do both when 
you go out to sell BARTLETT Clothes. 


Every fabric used in the making of BARTLETT 
Clothes is pure Virgin Wool. Every fabric is of a 
quality generally offered only in suits selling at much 
higher prices. This is a fact, as we can prove. 


So that you may judge for yourself the stylish ap- 
pearance of BARTLETT Clothes we show you 
above an untouched photograph of a coat taken at 
random from our regular stock. It shows you just 
how BARTLETT Clothes look to the unprejudiced 
eye of the camera. 


The BARTLETT Selling Outfit is, we believe, the 
most pcwerful ever put into the hands of a salesman. 
It is complete. It is comprehensive. Yet it is com- 
pact and convenient to handle. In it is everything 
necessary to do business, including generous quan- 
tities of advertising and selling matter. We know of 
no house more liberal than we in this respect. 


Back of it all we stand, a big successful institution, 
training and directing the new man whose experi- 
ence is limited and who needs such training; and 
co-operating with every man regardless of his ex- 
perience, to the limit of our abilities and resources. 
As to our responsibility, we refer you to the Mercan- 
tile Trust, and the Union Trust Bank of Chicago. 
If you are an honest, clear-thinking, straight-forward 
man who believes that worth-while success is to be 
achieved only through worth-while effort— 


If you believe that ‘‘He profits most who serves 
best”’— 


| If you agree that selling a man a suit of clothes for 


much less than he has to pay elsewhere is rendering 
that man a genuine service— 


And further, if you have the confidence in yourself 
to believe that you can successfully sell a line such 
as we here describe, when given the same training 
and co-operation that enables 2,000 other men to 
sell it successfully— 

Then let us hear from you—at once. 
coupon and mail, or better still, write us a letter. 
Either way, you’ll get careful consideration and a 
prompt reply. Address Dept. 547. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc. 


850 West Adams Street - - - Chicago 


Sign the 


Please send me the full facts about the BARTLETT 
proposition without obligation to me. 


547 


Dr. SIMMS 
Arch and AnkleSupporter 


¥ isthe GENUINE AND ONLY elastic an- 
Hi kle supporter that supports the arch. 
elieves foot pains instantly. esto 
Rel foot tantl Restores 
its disorganized bones to normal. Strength- 
ens muscles. 

THEY MAKE YOUR FEET 
FEEL GOOD 
Recommended by Physicians. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money 
refunded. AT YOUR: DEALER’S or 
sent prepaid. $1.50 each; $2.75 a 

pair. Extra High (8 inches) $5.00 
~ a pair. State shoe size. 
CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 
81 Reade Street, New York City 
Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on 
DR. SIMM’S ARCH AND ANKLE SUPPORTER. 
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The Brunswick Balloon Tire— 


does not confine itself to an exhibition of 
riding comfort—most super-flexible tires 
will give that. 


@ Brunswick follows with a marvelous 
demonstration of durability which lives 
long after the novelty of a new comfort 
has passed. That is why Brunswick is the 
most talked about Balloon tire invest- 
ment of the day. 


and mok 


a type of service from the 
Brunswick Distributor 
that doubles the value of 
your investment. 


RUNSWICK 


TIRES 


BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP., AKRON, OHIO 


which produces the element so essential to 
it. The nitrate zone embraces an area in 
the north and extends 450 miles from end 
to end. 

Whether fable or not, the story of the 
discovery of Chilean nitrateis good reading. 
It is related that many years ago a Scotch- 
man, George Smith by name, who lived at 
Pica, near Iquique, banked some of his 
plants with a soil containing a whitish 
substance which was found in abundance in 
the near-by desert. Following the applica- 
tion, his garden grew like magic. It was 
then discovered that nitrate was respon- 
sible for the growth, and a process was de- 
vised to produce what had been up to that 
time an unknown commodity. The old 
chronicles indicate, however, that the Inca 
farmers, long before Pizarro’s advent in 
Peru, used the raw material—the so-called 
caliche—from which nitrate is extracted. 

Whatever the origin, nitrate has become 
necessary to the pursuits of war and peace. 
Some 80 per cent of it is employed as fer- 
tilizer and the remainder is used in the 
manufacture of explosives, dyestuffs and 
other products of the chemical industry. 
The production has grown from 22,000 tons 
in 1850 until it now averages 2,000,000 
tons a year. During the early years of the 
war it reached 2,627,597 tons, or what 
amounted in value to fifty dollars for each 
one of the 3,753,799 inhabitants of Chile. 
The United States consumes nearly one- 
half the total output. 


Extracting the Nitrate 


The most striking feature in connection 
with Chilean nitrate is that the entire out- 
put is controlled by an organization called 
the Nitrate Producers Association. It not 
only fixes the price but allocates the sales. 
If a New York house, for example, wants 
to buy 1000 tons, it does not do business 
with a producing firm, but through the 
head office of the combine, which is at Val- 
paraiso. ; 

The president, by the way, is George—it 
is Jorge in Spanish—Jones. I refer to him 
because, although he bears a 100 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon name, he is a Chilean. This is 
due to the extensive intermarriage between 
foreigners and Chileans, to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

In nitrate, as in any other important en- 
deavor in South America, you not only find 
the foreign influence strong but uncover 
stories of self-made success that rank with 
the best brand of the article in the United 
States. The rise of Pascual Baburizza will 
illustrate. Less than thirty years ago he 
turned up at Antofagasta, having left his 
home a penniless youth in what is now 
Jugo-Slavia. His first job was as clerk in a 
hardware store there. On occasion he had 
to sweep out the place. Today he is at the 
head of a group of interests that controls 
nearly 30 per cent of the nitrate output. 

Except for oficinas—the name applied to 
nitrate plants—operated by W. R. Grace & 
Co. and the Du Ponts, who used most of the 
material in their Chilean explosives fac- 
tory, we were without adequate representa- 
tion in the industry. These two enterprises 
were tiny compared with the 146 other 
oficinas, which, as I have pointed out, were 
either Chilean, British or German owned. 
It means that if we went to war we should 
be dependent on alien sources for an article 
indispensable to its conduct. 

This year marked the beginning of what 
may turn out to be a historic era in the ni- 
trate business. Once more the Guggenheims 
became the pioneers in a big development, 
and again it was the scientific ingenuity of 
Cappelen Smith upon which they staked 
their millions. 

Because of the absolute control of the in- 
dustry by the Nitrate Producers Associa- 
tion, over which the Chilean Government 
in turn exercises supervision, you cannot 
hop into Chile, buy land and start an oficina. 
Ordinarily you must acquire a going con- 
cern. The Guggenheims therefore bought 
out the properties and assets of the Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate and Railway Company. 
With reorganization, the name was changed 


August 


to the Anglo-Chilean Consolidat 
Corporation, which now flies the 
Stripes over 100 square miles of: 
the Tocopilla region. Included in 
erties acquired is a railroad 
facilities at Tocopilla connecting 
with the nitrate fields which ar 
reasonable distance of the mine 
quicamata. When I went to Ch 
ited the recent Guggenheim ae 

The real foundation for this lai 
American enterprise in Chile, y 
represent an investment of $j 
when all extensions are complete; 
process for extracting nitrate qd 
chemists working under the di} 
Cappelen Smith. Not only are t |; 
fields where it will be employed Ie 
in the Chuquicamata zone but tlp 
which may revolutionize all nitraj } 
tion parallels the leaching operat 
put Chuqui on the map. . | 

Up to the present time the Sh 
cess, as it is known, has been and 
all oficinas. By it the crushed | 
boiled in a brine solution, after }\ 
residue is crystallized in the ope} 
then sacked for shipment. From 
per cent of nitrate is obtained in ji 
With the Cappelen Smith Pa 
nitrate is treated in a similar b 
tion, but at regular atmospheric p 
ture. The product—from 90 t‘ 
cent of the raw material—is rec : 
freezing. 

The successful commercializati| 
new process will be epoch making 1 
mean the reconstruction of ey 
oficina in Chile. It naturally follo |; 
is being watched with intense inte | 
Guggenheims are working the pla 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate and Raily 
pany until the new installagion j 
pleted. 

The nitrate business faces | 
adjustments as a possible result o | 
extraction process and there ar 
other complications. One is an 
export tax; another is more serio) 
the Armistice a large amount of 
made synthetic nitrate—the bas ( 
monia—has been put on the marke 
at home. During the World War 
ments of Chilean nitrate were | 
from Germany, which had been ¢ 
largest consumers. The chemists. 
empire therefore had to devise asi} 
which was manufactured in two } 


Dependent on Outside M 

With peace, the output of th 
tute was continued. It is still ex! 
used throughout Germany wher’ 
genuine product was employed bef 
This means that as consumers the 
are practically out of the Chilean 
What has really saved the situatic 
as the South American produce 
cerned, is the increase in consun 
the United States. Since the orig 
of the German factories was char¢ 
war expenses, the Teutonic manu 
are able to sell the synthetic nia 
considerably lower than the real! 
thing. To produce it on a scale to 
ternational demand means the er’ 
more plants, which, in turn, would | 
price. 

The nitrate business reflects the 
Chile herself. Both are in transiti 
spite the political and financial un 
country remains fundamentally s¢ 
is extremely doubtful if radicalism 
be permitted to shake the producti 
ture. 

The reason gets back to that 
arbiter, which is economic dep} 
Very little of either of the two great 
products—nitrate and copper—is 
within the confines of the countr} 
kets for them must be maintained 
It can be done only through a cons 
policy at home. Self-preservation t 
will dictate this procedure. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fo’ 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing wi 
ica. The next will be devoted to a | 
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‘Burroughs Quality 
Insures 
Lasting Accuracy 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6207 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING. MACHINES 
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S PRs. 


COMPANIES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. 


GENUINE GERMAN 
“WETZLAR” 


POCKET TELESCOPE 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


POSTPAID 


Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant 
scenes before you. Made in the heart of the 
German Optical industry. Clear and accurate 
lenses show a brilliant image. For use when 
hunting, boating, automobiling, or on your vaca- 
tion. eavy brass body with brass slide for 
focusing. Objectives are 22 m.m. giving large 
field of view. 

Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make 
possible this Surprising offer for a real quality 
telescope. Shipped promptly on receipt of check, 
money order or dollar bill. Place your order at 
once. Cash refund if not satisfactory. 


_ HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


F 
HENDERSON BROTHERS i] 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is one dollar—please | 
send telescope to this address. 


CLARK’S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb “Laconia,"’ Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania,” 


an. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 
days, $600 to $1700. SOUTH AMERICA to Buenos Aires: 
new S. S. “ 


Caledonia,” Feb. 4; 50 days, $550 to $1250. 
Norway in 1926, June 30; 50 days, $550 to $1300. 


Longest experienced management. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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consult mother, who seemed to be above 
such trivial considerations. One day when 
I could bear my anxiety no longer I devoted 
myself secretly, like an expert accountant, 
to the business of estimating the worth of 
our estate and determining once for all the 
financial standing of my family. Followed 
such a feat of memory as rarely has been 
equaled since Adam named all the beasts of 
the fields at one sitting. I forgot nothing, 
from father’s old army shawl to the thou- 
sands of acres of land in the plantation. 
My scale of valuation was eccentric, but 
exceedingly gratifying. We were very rich 
people, I decided, although I doubt if I had 
ever seen a piece of money at this time. 
We had servants and land and were really 
poverty-stricken. 

It is a good thing to be born poor with 
an opulent mind. Fluctuations in market 
values have less effect upon your strictly 
private fortune. Wealth is a state of mind 
which many a rich man misses. I have no 
idea how long I retained this notion of be- 
ing an heiress, but I am moved to tears and 
laughter by the quiet assurance I had, 
based upon our wealth, to which I never 
referred. Children are very shrewd about 
preserving their illusions. They conceal 
them from the diminishing knowledge of 
others. I am wondering what might have 
happened if my young companions had 
suspected the source of my ease and pride. 
And what would have been the effect upon 
me if I had realized how anguishingly poor 
we were. 

After all, it was not such a bad way to 
grow up—next door to the kingdom of 
heaven, believing myself to be the heir of a 
great fortune and descended from great 
people. 

I may have acquired some mettle of the 
spirit in these purely imaginary circum- 
stances which enabled me to bear with a 
better grace the vicissitudes of the direst 
poverty later on, for I have never felt poor. 
If I had a nickel in the machine drawer, I 
was doing very well; if my husband had a 
dollar in his pocket, want and anxiety were 
comfortably removed. 

My first appearance on the stage was 
during a school commencement about this 
time. I was in a dialogue composed of little 
girls who were supposed to impersonate 
flowers—the rose, the violet, the lily, for 
example. I was the tulip. When my turn 
came to tell how it felt and what it meant 
to be a tulip, I was so deeply moved that I 
had to be led from the stage in tears. But 
I had felt the glare of the footlights in my 
face and craved the opportunity to appear 
on the stage. My desire was not to show 
off, but to move the audience. J had the 
true artistic impulse. 

There was a poem written about that 
time purporting to be the Lament of the 
Empress Eugénie over the death of her son. 
The first line of it ran: ‘‘Waileth a woman, 
‘Oh, my God!’” I remember smiting a 
cheerful commencement audience one night 
with this thing, delivered in a voice which 


_ ranged from soprano to a sobbing whisper, 


and with gestures of the wildest grief. I 
suppose the poor empress conducted herself 
with dignity in her sorrow, but whatever she 
said or did, she could not have equaled my 
interpretation of her woe. The perform- 
ance was received in petrified silence, but 
I still believe the audience might have 
cheered if it had not been so startled by the 
activity of my emotions, 

I am probably the only person living who 
believes that I had histrionic ability of no 
mean order. But I have never regretted 
missing the career of a great tragedienne, 
on account of the well-known perversity 
and stupidity of audiences. Sometimes 
they are elegant mobs who slay you by 
omitting the encore. They are the majority 
and hold your fate in their hands at every 
performance. But if you write a book, you 
are the silent majority. The book keeps 
going the rounds, speaking your mind, and 


you are not present when the reader or 
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critic damns it. You are probably writing 
another book. I prefer the safety and re- 
moteness of authorship, if for no other rea- 
son than that one may go on writing no 
matter how she looks, whether she has a 
distinguishable waistline or not, long after 
the tragedy queen has lost her beauty and 
has been obliged to retire, possibly in 
straitened circumstances on account of the 
extravagant habits she acquired during her 
affluent period in the theatrical profession. 
Authors rarely are successful enough to 
develop their spendthrift talents. 

I was in and out of school until my seven- 
teenth year. Toward the last I must have 
had queer teachers, or I may have been a 
trifle out of drawing myself, for I was per- 
mitted to choose the books I studied from 
father’s library. This was an old and hon- 
orable one, collected by two generations of 
leisure-loving men with reading minds. I 
recited lessons from Plutarch’s Lives and 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Poor old Paley! 
It turns out that he was entirely wrong 
about morals. I doubt now if it makes 
much difference whose philosophy youstudy 
on this subject. Morals change like rules 
for pronunciation, and are more confusing 
to learn than a foreign language. When you 
know the language you know how to speak 
it, but one never gets a working knowledge 
of morals until he learns how to compromise 
them with a good conscience and an up- 
right mind. It is an abstruse subject and 
requires much experience in honorable living 
to master it. 

Another book I studied was Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. Why I chose this 
poem I cannot imagine, but it has left a 
trail of flaming angels at war, memories of 
many flashing colors, and a sort of golden 
cadence in my mind, although I cannot re- 
call a single line. What I do recall, with 
that mischievous retrospect we sometimes 
cast back upon our earliest follies, is the 
way the good little lady teacher used to 
look when I switched forward to read from 
this book. She used to turn her head side- 
wise with that weary air polite people have 
when they must listen to a bore. I always 
let her have as many pages of the stuff as 
she would bear. 

The teachers I had must have been 
amazingly patient with me, but never in 
the way of discipline. I reeked with learn- 
ing in those days; I was at the puppy-leg 
stage of my intellectual development, not 
steady inmy mental wabblings, butravenous 
for the bones of other men’s thoughts and 
too much absorbed to practice the pranks 
of the average young person in school. 

I read more Latin than now is required 
in a college course, but it was only a way 
I had of making the ancient dust fly through 
Vergil, Horace and the rest of those orators 
and poets who lay so safely buried cen- 
turies deep in their fame. I doubt if I dealt 
honestly with the moods and tenses of their 
verbs. There was some mystery about the 
dative case which I never tried to fathom. 
If I derived any benefit from these remark- 
ably free translations, it was the practice 
I had in the valiant and unscrupulous use 
of words for translating my own thoughts 
later on. However it may be for others, this 
has been for me more difficult than trans- 
lating the most abstruse Latin sentence. 
Horace was dead and could not protest; 
but being alive and exacting, I fared worse 
at my own hands. To find the right words 
for an idea that ought to have wings and 
tail feathers is an art I have never mastered. 
But if by chance one such thought does rise 
living and winged, I have an inkling of how 
the Lord must have felt when the first lark 
he made rose upon its wings with a song in 
its throat. 

No human has the right to feel so grati- 
fied with his own performance, but our real 
feelings are rarely governed so strictly 
by modesty as we pretend they oY when 
another man praises us. Modesty is often 
the hand we throw up to ward off his smash- 
ing blow if he should suspect how conceited 
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accompanied me like a still, small tune. 
I began the hectic life of indulging in sprees 
of goodness. I would be very industrious or 
very thoughtful for a day, but I never 
could hold any high moral note in living. 
To this day I hate objective righteousness 
as every true artist hates drudgery. I am 
not. denying that faith without works is 
dead; but good deeds, even the very virtues 
by which you are recognized and praised, 
frequently adorn a Pharisee. 

Guilt must be the parent of the moral 
sense. We are not born with it. We are 
born innocent and very dangerous. Then 
slowly, or quite unexpectedly, we receive 
that first spiritual perception of ourselves; 
a guilty feeling that weighs us down, never 
again to be so free, never again to be the 
same assured heir of all the stars and half 
brothers to the angels of God. We call it 
the voice of conscience, but I am telling 
you it is the sense of guilt, a ticker in your 
breast warning you of the change in the 
value of your virtues, recording the loss of 
one. It is a good thing, but very painful. 
I think most of the activities we engage in 
are due to the effort to escape it. One of 
the salvation promises is that we shall be 
delivered from it in the world to come. Ido 
not know about that. I have prayed so 
often to be delivered from my sins and 
trespasses, it is inconceivable to me that 
I could develop very virtuously anywhere 
without them to brace me morally. I be- 
lieve in eternal life, but I should feel queer, 
finished and laid aside, without my tempta- 
tions to worry me onward and upward 
from within. ; 

Far be it from me to question the good- 
ness of God because evil is present with us! 
We should never have the honor of choosing 
righteousness for ourselves without it. Who 
would be charitable if no one was in need of 
charity? Who would know how to prac- 
tice mercy, forgiveness and long-suffering if 
there were no faults or weakness in others 
to forgive? And how in heaven shall we 
be able to use all these virtues so hardly 
acquired here if there is no occasion to 
exercise them in heaven? How can we 
possibly enjoy ourselves where all the other 
saints are as good as we are and no dis- 
tinctions made? 

We derive more satisfaction’ than we 
realize from successful competition with our 
fellow men in righteousness. I offer no 
solution; I merely ask these questions of 
those people who look forward with joy 
to eternal life without one single familiar 
thing in prospect to occupy their minds dur- 
ing this infinite stretch of time. As for me, 
I trust the Lord to make my everlasting life 
even more interesting than this short one, 
which has certainly been a feverishly ex- 
citing experience. I cannot help hoping 
there will be a few of the dearer sinners in 
heaven upon whom one may practice a 
little encouragement. And I hope there 
will be tremendous saints also whose at- 
tainments far outshine mine, so that I may 
have the honor of associating with them, as 
we are proud to be recognized here by 
great men who have surpassed us in the 
victories and laurels they have won. 

In short, the older I grow the more beau- 
tiful and precious life seems to me. The 
time will come, I know, when there will be 
nothing else to pray for except life and 
everlasting life. Give me that and an even 
break between joys and vicissitudes, the 
same right I have here to choose goodness, 
and I would cheerfully risk existence longer 
than a pious saint could stand with folded 
wings singing in heaven. But I know very 
little about this. Maybe I shall be changed 
when my corruption puts on incorruption, 
acclimated to all this music and brightness 
and the high level of perfect goodness. In 
the meantime, surely the Lord will respect 
my honesty in clinging to my human feel- 
ings, since I am subject to them according 
to His will. 

I do not know how it is, but there is a 
doctrine which teaches damnation-like con- 
sequences in all the churches with which I 
am familiar, either by election or predesti- 
nation—terms which distinctly imply the 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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10-Day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable 
test and find out, 
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Now!—A new way 


to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists 


now are urging for dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums 


ULL teeth, ‘‘off-color’’ teeth; 

gums that are softening, lacking 
firmness—modern science has made 
important, new discoveries in overcom- 
ing them. 

Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in your 
mouth, can add immeasurably to your 
appearance and attractiveness. 

This offers you a test without 
charge . . . the most remarkable, ac- 
cording to dental authorities, of all 
dental tests. In fairness to yourself, 
send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it invites 
tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 
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Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it . . . a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “‘off color”’ and dingy. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. 

It lays your gums open to bacterial 
attack. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Brushing alone won't end it 


Less effective dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. See if your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent —different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why not try this 
new method which world’s authorities 
urge? 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 

191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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All-day smiles come 


with these crispy grat 


When “nothing tastes good” 
and ordinary foods fail to 
entice you, try please, this 
unique temptation, the most 
enticing grain food known. 


ERE’S the rarest of combinations . . . food that’s 
good for you and that you don’t eat for that 
reason. But that you eat because you love it! 


That meets the modern idea in diet. You start by 
tempting the appetite. Which is the right way. 
Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, but whole 


wheat made enticing. 


Think of crunchy, fresh toast. And you’ll get an 
idea of its crispy delights. 


Taste rich nutmeats, and they’ll suggest its flavor. 
Why, then, eat less enticing foods which fail in supply- 
ing greater value, ounce for ounce, in needed 
food elements? 


Whole wheat—with 25 per cent bran— 
yet as attractive as a confection 


Quaker Puffed Wheat contains vital ele- 
ments of whole wheat. 25 per cent is bran. 


It digests easily, turns to energy quickly. 
For it is steam puffed. Each delicious grain 
aad is eight times the size of an ordinary grain 

« Normal 9i2z€ of wheat. 
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that taste like toasted nutmeats, and supply 


ereat adventure of a change in diet 


And that process, 
applied to two foods only 
in all the world, Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, breaks up every 
food cell, and makes di- 
gestion easy. 


It’s the “something differ- 
ent,” the “something unusual” 
that you want, breaks the mo- 
notony of too-often-served cereals 
of which you are tiring. 


Many ways to serve 


Serve with milk or “half and half” or with fresh cream. 
Try as a bed-time snack that will not impose ona night’s rest. 

As a special delight, serve with fresh berries or fruit; 
with bananas, raspberries, blackberries ... or with cooked 
fruits. 

Give to the children in every way you can as a break- 
fast enticement, a luncheon supreme, a supper dish be- 
yond compare. 

Get Puffed Wheat today at/your grocer’s. Also Puffed 
Rice—rice steam puffed like the wheat. 
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from salvation of those not elected 
jstined. I can find no Scripture in 
»: that justifies these interpretations 
, giving the passage a theological 
he Methodist church, which makes 
«eTOUs provision for salvaging and 
‘hose who fall from grace, is not 
iblame inthis matter. It covers the 
‘ound for the doctrines of election 
,estined damnation or salvation as 
smay be, with the doctrine of apos- 
‘ne only difference is that an apos- 
yoses his own fate and is not 
‘aed to it from the foundation of the 
(his is only apparently putting the 
there it belongs. The threat hidden 
‘is that the Lord will stand just so 
pee His spirit ceases to strive with 
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you think about it, this is the 
ite of all. What is to defend a per- 
uly sensitized spiritually from the 
il fear of being forsaken in his sins? 
‘ar was the kind of Methodist who 
ford to believe without much per- 
wxiety in this doctrine. She was a 
:od woman, with an Old Testament 
jomewhere along the way she warned 
\e danger. She impressed me with 
that if I hardened my heart the 
‘ould cease to strive with me. The 
‘ne when God abandoned the willful 
ind left him to his fate. I went 
(with this red-hot coal of fire on my 
| back for a long time. I acquired 
ff thought then that worked havoc 
1; peace for half a lifetime. I have 
atirely escaped the fear that I may 
‘t to be an apostate after all. It 
pon me like a malady. I am trou- 
, the realization that the spirit does 
‘n to strive with me as it did when 
younger. This is a fearfully lonely 
;and not rational. But sanity, in 
tion, isan achievement. I have seen 
‘w well-balanced people in my life 
ire not dunces. 

is finally soundly converted and 
the church. At the time, that experi- 
med more miraculous than it does 
have been born again so many times 
First I had to adjust myself to the 
ly mind. Then I must adjust myself 
(ministry of my husband. Finally, 
ls death, I had to be born again to the 
leapable of dealing with it sensibly 
norably. My experience is that this 
uires more divine inspiration than 
private Christian protected by all 
enses that marriage and religion 
out a woman’s life. 

nake reputations long before we sus- 
fat we have any such comet’s tail of 
opinion attached to us. We leave 
caricatures of ourselves along the 
ich illustrated tragedies in our lives 
time. Later we come upon these 
and pictures and are rarely pleased. 
mebody has kept them for you, 
mebody will remind you of them 
7 when you are sitting on your pin- 


e been painfully reminded of such 
such as the time in my early school 
hen I wore the wrong little girl’s 
| and came home with boogers in my 
he frightful ordeal my head passed 
h, and mother’s tears. She was a 
1 who made mountains of her mole- 
ad then climbed them, dragging me, 
ble, after her. I lived a very sensa- 
life with her morally on this account. 
ember the almost fainting state of 
ation I fell in on this occasion, be- 
it seemed I was the only child in the 
history of her family that had ever 
oa these disgraceful insects. I have 
ven obliged to recall how I learned to 
vards under the schoolhouse, never 
¢ seen such things before, nor dream- 
lat they were the devil’s own deck of 
This business lasted a week, and I 
d up all the available property of my 
nions, chiefly slate pencils. Then 

the heaviest losers virtuously be- 
i me to my grandfather, a stern old 

ho knew more than I did about the 
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iniquitous gift of gambling in my immediate 
family. 

There was a terrible scene, and I was 
obliged to stand beside the marble-top 
center table in the parlor, lay my hand on 
the Bible and swear solemnly never to play 
cards again. I have kept this vow. The 
little girl who betrayed me is a grandmother 
now, an exemplary woman who indulges in 
nothing worse than a social game of bridge. 

I might easily have forgotten these and 
many other diminishing incidents of my 
childhood but for the fact that they are 
treasured in the archives of the family with 
parsimonious care. If you wish to collect 
complimentary material for a record of 
yourself, never appeal to your relations. 
They may be proud of you as an asset to 
the family name, but they have a gift for 
remembering your gawky period privately, 
the follies and faults you committed and 
have forgotten. You may have come up in 
the world with a laurel on your brow, but if 
you go back home forty years later wearing 
two laurels on your brow, and a noble ex- 
pression, they will miss the point. What 
you are only serves to remind them of the 
little snub-nosed girl you used to be. They 
are determined to remember that you are 
dust. No matter how well you conduct 
yourself, you cannot fix their attention on 
your virtues or your fame, but they remem- 
ber how you looked in a long-tailed ruffled 
basque and full skirt when you were eight 
years old. Or how you grew up to be very 
sarcastic, and the impudent thing you said 
to the preacher who wanted to proselyte 
you just after you were converted, meaning 
that the sting of my tongue had not been 
changed by conversion. 

I do not think they mean any harm. 
They are simply keeping you where you 
belong in the family no matter where you 
belong in literature. Still, I would have 
preferred not to become such a surprise 
to these people who knew me in the be- 
ginning. It does seem queer that none of 
them suspected the kind of youngster I 
really was. I could write a very service- 
able anthology on family relations; but it 
is wiser not to do so, because some of them 
are bound to survive me and have the last 
word. It would be truthful but misleading. 

What I remember about myself during 
this period is different and more engaging. 
It seems to me that from being a shy, silent 
child I became a genial little girl. I re- 
member jumping the rope at school and 
sharing a playhouse under the trees with 
another little girl. But these were diver- 
sions natural to my age, as a kitten chases 
its tail when not otherwise occupied. I 
recall much more distinctly the satisfaction 
with which I parted from these companions 
and took the lonely path home across the 
fields. I had the happier feeling of being 
very much abroad then, as a bird must 
have on the wing in a wide space. I re- 
member the habit I had later on of walking 

in the flower garden late in the evening 
until mother called me. I am certain that 
this was a kind of enchantment I practiced, 
for I have no recollection of thinking any- 
thing right or wrong, but only of feeling 
like a part of everything; not that I could 
have defined the sensation then. 

This habit of walking alone late in the 
evening has remained with me. Sometimes 
for years it may be broken by circumstances 
or inevitable companionships, only to be 
resumed again with precisely the same 
somnambulant happiness I had when I was 
young. As near as I can tell now, it is like 
resting from being mortal and old and tired. 
It is like escaping from the weary conscious- 
ness of your own life, narrow and familiar 
and full of thoughts that take hold of you 
like hands. Maybe it is a little Enoch 
period I enjoy of not being. 

I have spent a good deal of my life be- 
yond the bounds of the times in which we 
now live. Most people do who read and think 
without adding the experience as a fact to 
their consciousness. If life is brief, I shall 
never know it. I am not really old in years, 
but it seems to me that I have been living 
for ages. Much of my youth was passed a 
long way back in the centuries. I had a 
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Of course, you need curtains for your 
car. Think of the improved appear- 


ance; the privacy; convenience if there’s 
a change to bathing suit; and protec- 


tion from sun. Many accidents are due 
to glare of headlights on windshield 
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curtains prevent this dangerous glare. 
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widely assorted companionship then, reach- 
ing all the way back to Genesis. Besides 
the first and closest relation I acquired with 
Nature, there were the prophets from the 
Old Testament; pagans of one sort and 
another from histories of the Greeks and 
Romans; heroes chosen from poetry and 
mythology; ghosts, angels of the covenant, 
Jesus Christ, with a sort of secret hankering 
for many of the saints, whose lives had 
drawn me to them. 

These people were amazingly real to me, 
because I did not know any living people 
so intimately. The topography of my mind 
must have been a curious map of ancient 
lands. Years later, when at last I saw 
Rome, really it was a disappointment to 
me; the shattered shell of a great civili- 
zation left half buried in the dust of 
centuries, a frailer, unsubstantial city built 
into these ruins and filled with little men. 
No gods on Mount Olympus. I am a 
Christian, but I did miss the altars and 
oracles of those fine old deities in Rome! 
The sunken place where the forum had 
been, but no signs of Scipio or of Cesar. 

We never shall know how many great 
men were created by their biographers, 
but we may infer how insignificant these 
same men would be twenty centuries later. 
I do not think Brutus or Mark Antony 
would cut much of a figure in the Rome I 
saw. Still, I have a sort of sympathy for 
Mussolini, not with him. A modern 
politician giving himself the airs of a 
Roman tribune. Who knows but he may 
be the whelp of atavism? Grant him a 
Plutarch for a biographer and he might 
shine for centuries to come as a great man. 
After a while, it all depends on your 
biographer whether you live in the memo- 
ries of men or are forgotten along with the 
rest of us. 

The people I knew in those days stalked 
through the Scriptures, or they had been 
poets and gifted men, according to their 
biographers. 

I was not conscious of being different 
from others of my own age; but I must 
have been, now that I consider what sub- 
stance my mind was made of, what scenes 
my imagination dwelt upon—creation, the 
slow-traveling patriarch of the Scriptures. 
I was not allowed to read fiction, but I read 
a translation of the tragedies of Sophocles. 
To this day I still have a clearer memory of 
one scene in the Gdipus at Colonus than 
of anything I have ever seen acted upon the 
stage. Cédipus, eyes cut out with Jocasta’s 
golden buckle, with bloody cheeks and 
beard, standing above her dead body, and 
the halls of the palace filled with wailing 
women and woe-stricken men. 

This is terrible stuff to be laid away in 
the mind of a young girl. Later I added 
Prometheus Bound. And after so long a 
time, out of the memory of such scenes, I 
found out what tragedy is if you write 
it—an act of fate which we perform un- 
willingly or without knowing what we do. 
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Terribly simple, in a bleak place, or in a 
place of great splendor like a palace; all 
in the scene, not to be told in many words. 

Along with this I read Dean Swift, Sut 
Lovingood and Byron’s poetry. Mother 
was no great reader. I doubt if she knew 
of some of the lands through which Gulliver 
traveled, and my impression is that she 
thought all poetry was virtuous. 

I must have acquired a certain boldness 
of mind from these various sources in an 
age when the maiden mind was actually 
tainted with modesty. 

When I was nine years old I remember 
a certain thing that happened. I was 
sitting somewhere behind the old-field 
schoolhouse with three other little girls. 
We were making wishes and telling our 
fortunes by pulling the petals from daisies. 
I made a wish and tried it out by the daisy 
petals. But I would not tell what it was. 

“‘T know,” said one little girl. 

“You never could guess,” I retorted. 

She bent over and whispered ‘‘ You 
wished for a husband!”’ 

It turned out that we had all wished for 
husbands! We were the simplest, most 
innocent of little creatures, at the doll- 
mothering, playhouse stage of develop- 
ment, totally ignorant of love and lovers. 
But we felt the need of husbands, as, I 
suppose, the Eastern Hemisphere might 
have longed for the Western Hemisphere 
to make the world complete. We felt in- 
complete. 

The florescence of nature came to me 
as it does to all youth, unbeknowingly. 
What I remember about that is the 
quantities of romantic poetry I consumed, 
practicing at the same time a very strong 
virginal antagonism toward young men. 

At last love and the lover did come to 
me. I have written all the experience out 
in another place, and of my marriage at 
the age of seventeen. 

Love does something to the mind. But 
it is something that you cannot use so long 
as it lasts as a vital part of your experience. 
During the first ten years of my married 
life it seemed to close the intellectual pores 
of my mind. I lived according to that 
definition of faith which says it is “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” I passed through 
many joys, poverty, fear and great tribu- 
lations according to that ritual of one 
sentence. I did not think in the terms of 
ideas, but only in the terms of love. I 
was guided entirely by my husband’s mind, 
which was one you may say literally 
stricken by the Holy Spirit. He was a 
preacher and made only one use of his 
mind, that of finding God and teaching 
sinners the way of salvation. 

This was not, as you may suppose, a 
drab and monotonous existence, but one 
filled with strange and lofty experiences. 

I was destined to discover that mother’s 
ideas of religion were coldly platonic as 
compared with the passionate fervor of my 
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eito spend money; but the other 
sore significant. It lay in the 
j esire of Americans for splendid 
dizs and colorful trappings. In 
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» its people a natural outlet for 
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Social Power of Wealth 
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QUALITY FOLKS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


qualifications were a matter of hereditary 
and individual fitness. 
great wealth did not insure it. As a result 
of this maintenance of their own stand- 
ards, these communities, usually in our 
Southern states, stand intact today. To 
many outsiders they appear quaint an- 
achronisms. But in the majority of places, 
fortunately for the newly rich, people did 
want what money could buy. 

“The great flutter in the New York fash- 
ionable world in the winter of 1884-85 was 
a grand entertainment embracing all the 
features of a London ball,’’ one participant 
recorded. 

His chief source of delight seemed to lie 
in the addition built by the host to his 
large house, to be used only for one night, 
large enough to include a thousand to 
twelve hundred guests. The decorations 
were superb, and the lavish disregard of 
cost apparently gave the guests a genuine 
thrill of pleasure. 

The social power of wealth was not lim- 
ited to its natural magnetism, however; it 
was aided by various ingenious devices. 


Accepted for Sterling Qualities 


One man of great wealth in a city of sec- 
ond size tried for years to gain admission 
for himself and his family into the rigidly 
exclusive association which controlled the 
social life of that community. They were 
not admitted; year after year went by; 
his daughters began to grow up and he felt 
he could no longer tolerate their exclusion. 
At last he called together three or four men 
who were known to be on the nominating 
committe2 of the all-powerful association. 
With each one of them he had affiliations of 
a business nature, although up to this time 
they had had no social connections. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he began, when they were 
seated in his office, ‘‘ you all know something 
of my financial holdings in this city. I will 
not mince words. You also know that al- 
though I am able to exert a good deal of 
power financially, I do not exist socially. 
Now I do not find this suitable. One of two 
things must now happen. Hither, when the 
next ball given by the is held, my fam- 
ily receive invitations, or I shall withdraw 
every cent of money I hold in every single 
company and bank in this city, and I shall 
take it to some more grateful community. 
That is all: Good day.” 

At the next ball he and his entire family 
were present. In answer to protests from 
various sources, the committee declared, of 
course, that they had only invited him be- 
cause of his sterling qualities, and they 
used the noncommittal phrase, ‘‘rough dia- 
mond,” in defending their action. By the 
time the true story of the procedure leaked 
out, he was completely launched. That was 
many years ago. In fact today the children 
of the very daughters who benefited from his 
stand-and-deliver method are so conscious 
of their social superiority that they com- 


plain bitterly when any of the nouveaux , 


riches attempt to gain admission to their 
set. 

This same cycle has occurred in varying 
forms in almost every city of America. 
The story of the larger community becomes 
in time the story of the smaller, and no 
scion of the oldest Virginia family can re- 
gard his position with more seriousness than 
a descendant of one of the founders of a 
fifty-year-old town in the Middle West. 
It is only a matter of degree, after all; and 
in a newly settled community to have been 
prominent for two generations may carry 
‘just as much distinction as a record of 
seven in an older one. Moreover, the pene- 
tration of the newly rich who have no other 
qualification for leadership may be felt even 
more poignantly in places where, as the 


phrase goes, everybody knows everybody | 


else. 

It is essential to distinguish between the 
hypocritical and the justifiable attitude to- 
ward the invasion of wealth, however. In 


Mere possession of ~ 


‘selves tome. And so,” 


' produced many leaders. 
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Boston, New York, Chicago, and in fact in 
all our cities and towns except certain ones 
of the South, the arbiters of the most exclu- 
sive groups today have been enabled to 
hold this power through several generations 
because of the commercial enterprise of 
some member of their family at some time. 
These early fortunes were made through 
shipping, trading, speculation in city real 
estate, persuading Indians to exchange vast 


_tracts of land for firearms, whisky or bau- 


bles, as well as in railroading, banking and 
manufacturing. But it is laughable to see 
the descendant of some shrewd dealer in 
furs turning up his nose at a newcomer 
solely on the ground that he has just made 
his money in wholesale groceries. 

People, whether in society or not, may de- 
cide against association with certain mush- 
room millionaires on quite other grounds. 
Without pretending that commercialism 


_ carries a taint unknown to their own fam- 


ily, they may assert that the possession of 
wealth for several generations enables a 
family to acquire tastes and points of view 
which materially differ from those of the 
average self-made man. 

Some years ago someone asked a delight- 
ful man of more than middle age why he 
had turned his courtly back upon society. 

“When I was much younger,” he said, 
“‘T was very fond of society, and it has been 
a real deprivation to me to giveit up. But 
in the days when I enjoyed going out, so- 
ciety consisted by and large of an associa- 
tion of like-minded people. Even in the 
large cities, people who made up society had 
very much the same tastes and knowledge, 
because their backgrounds were the same. 
But when they began admitting great num- 
bers of the newly rich who did not talk the 
same language, I found that my enjoyment 
decreased. Among well-bred people there 
is so much that need not be said, that can 
be taken for granted. Conversation is so 
much easier with them. It required too 
much effort for me to adapt myself to the 
newcomers, and they could not adapt them- 
he concluded with a 
smile, “‘of course they won out.” 

His complaint may be heard not only in 
almost all American cities but also in many 
capitals of Europe. For although to most 
foreigners the claims of some of our com- 
munities to continuity of family distinction 
seems out of keeping with a democracy, 
nevertheless our society up to the twentieth 
century has followed in condensed form the 
rough outlines of European society. 


Parvenus of the Past 


A Roman of noble birth will claim de- 
scent from some great leader of two thou- 
sand years ago. An Englishman will easily 
go back to find his family name in the 
Domesday Book. A New Englander is 
usually satisfied if his ancestry can be 


, traced to the Mayflower, and a New Yorker 


talks of the original patroons. But in a 
great many cases the founders of these il- 
lustrious families seized their power, and 
paved the way for the perpetuation of it 
by methods strangely akin to those of the 
modern Napoleons of finance. A combina- 
tion of superior vigor and great sagacity has 
In other cases 
supremacy ‘has been established by such 
shrewdness and: cunning in getting the 
better of their neighbors or in acting as mid- 
dlemen that it might be labeled piracy~if 
the passage of time had not added luster to 
unpleasant facts. 

Whatever may be said about the origin 
of a family’s fortune, however, society is apt 
to be more concerned about the way in 
which it was used. 

The splendid medieval castles of Teale 
and the superb country places of the Eng- 
lish which have descended through many 
generations, stand as symbols not only of 
power and a requisite amount of money, but 
also of great taste and love of beauty. 
Each age, however, in Europe as well as in 
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hair stay just as you want it all day. 
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Look for 

Buster’s 

Picture 
EW Buster Brown Shoes for School! What inveoery 
could please children more? For the girls, a pair, 


new pair of chic, dainty Straps, in patent or the 
latest shade of tan calf leather, just like the 
best dressed young ladies wear; - or trim little - 
oxfords, in novelty or smart tailored patterns. 


Then for the boys, strong, sturdy, mannish 
shoes or oxfords, full of rugged style and made 
to stand the severe service of a real boy. 


All have first quality soles—they are 100% leather. Every 
pair is made over the famous Brown Shaping Lasts, which 
scientifically provide the correct shape for every stage in 


the gradual development of children’s feet. 


And the price? 


Unusually reasonable when you consider 


the fit, the good style and the fine quality of materials. 
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Brownbilt models are distinctive examples of the styles 
worn by men and women of good taste. 


Well informed shoe men know the high value of 
Buster Brown Shoes for boys and girls and Brownbilt 
Shoes for Men and Women, and, therefore, you will 
find them in the better shoe stores. 
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America, has had its parvenus who have 
been looked down upon by their contem- 
poraries and in time reverenced by their 
descendants. : 

These very descendants are often the peo- 


‘ple who today protest the most vigorously 


against their contemporary parvenus. In 
Europe, the successful adventurer as well 
as the favored of the court was often re- 
warded not only materially but was granted 


a dignified title. The same process is car- 


ried on today, except that in'most cases,the 
man of self-made. wealth is quite satisfied 
to accept the impressive title as full reward. 
It is inevitable that these turns of the wheel 


of.fortune should go on always, for society 


by. its:very nature must be eternally reén- 


forced. by. new blood and new wealth. 


-“Theimportant question is, Who is going 


to assume leadership of society?” said the 
‘American who had withdrawn from it. .“I 
admit that even in'the old days in the most 
exclusive circles one or two newcomers were 
always able to gain admittance. But the 
balance of power was then held by people 
of established position.” - E 

An Englishwoman of a distinguished fam- 
ily said almost the same thing regarding 
smart London society of today: 

““My sort are so overshadowed by the 
newcomers that we no longer have any in-~ 
terest in it..We have resigned not only 
leadership but even, in many cases, par- 
ticipation.” 

And an Italian duchess, looking around 
the ballroom of a beautiful old palace in 
Rome, declared: 

“It is very sad to find so few faces that 

one knows and so very many that one does 
not know. But unfortunately so many of 
our most charming and sympathetic people 
no longer feel inclined toward society. 
They themselves cannot afford to entertain 
and many do not care always to accept 
hospitality without returning it. More- 
over,” she added, “‘the character of society 
has changed so much since the old leaders 
dropped out that one is not always sorry to 
withdraw from it.” 
“ The mere phrase, “leaders of society,”’ 
has become almost obsolete in America. It 
once carried great potency; so much so in 
fact that it represented the height of ambi- 
tion to great numbers of people. Ambi- 
tious mothers who coached and drilled their 
daughters for a successful debut in the 
golden age usually spoke of a successful 
marriage, the earlier the better, as an essen- 
tial step in gaining this prized leadership. 


Success in the Marriage Market 


A great many well-born but impecunious 
girls married men of wealth who were very 
much older than themselves, presumably 
with this goal in view. It was such an ordi- 
nary occurrence in fact that it aroused the 
unfavorable comment of certain European 
critics. 

A story printed in a humorous paper to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century was 
said to typify the attitude of the parent 
toward marriages of this sort. 

“Mamma, I have engaged myself to 
marry Mr. Brown,” said a young girl of 
eighteen. ‘ 

“Mr. Brown indeed!” exclaimed her 
mother indignantly. ‘‘Why, he has no 
prospects at all—unless his old grandfather 
should die and leave him his fortune.” 

“But it is the grandfather I am going to 
marry!”’ the girl declared. 

“Oh, my darling!” cried the mother rap- 

turously. “‘How splendid!” 
_ Elaborate campaigns were sometimes 
planned in order to give daughter an op- 
portunity of. meeting men of sufficient 
wealth. If the girl came from a place where 
her chances were not favorable, the fond. 
parent would reconnoiter and attempt to 
discover the most promising territory. Very 
often this proved to be a summer in New- 
port. Potential husbands of great fortune 
were said to flock there from New York and 
also from the West. i i 

The story of one family’s maneuvers is 
vouched for by a contemporary| of the 
daughter. In the city of the South where 


‘of money. In those days Newp) 


their entertainment. Among oth| 


they grew up many promine 
lacked wealth; but these peopl 
and charming as they were, wer 
less, characterized as despere} 
Their daughter was extraordinayy 
and when she came out, it was y} 
clared intention of making a gj 
Her first season passed, howey| 
bringing a bon parti. During § 
winter her mother grew frant 
spring came she determined to 
Newport for that summer willy 
one thing.that stood in her way 


expensive compared to the pry 
but it. was beyond their slende 
as were the necessary locale 
girl’s beauty. — lll 
- “So important did it seem, }} 
give the girl. this final chance th | 
cided to risk everything on th 
said their friend- of -years ago, | 
some of the old silver which h 
their family for years, and the r{ 
her jewelry; but even then the 
able to scrape together enough | 
sold their piano. ah 
“Before their summer at Ne) 
finished, the daughter becaliae | 
a man of large fortune. The }; 
come from a not too highly re | 


to be sure, but the family felt 
fied for all their sacrifices. The 
been well invested.” 


Prestige From Foreign || 


a 
Another method of gaining ; ji 
tion, which is still used ie 4 
sisted of the daughter of a new 
marrying a titled European. | 
every one of the sensationally ri} 
which sprang up after the Ci) 
least one girl annexed a foreign t } 
less to say, in almost all cases : 


great social benefit to her fa 
shone in reflected glory. 

“Instead of being known as | 
cally multimillionaire’ or ‘that: 
the founders of these great fort 
now be referred to more impmi 
‘the father of the Duchess of —’ 
grandfather of the little Prin 
said an old lady of long resider 
York. ‘‘When the titled couple: 
for a visit, a great many more d 
socially elect were opened to” 
than had ever before acknowle 
existence.” 

It was stated early in the prese| 
that about two hundred and q 
lion dollars had been sent to Ei) 
American girls who had =| 


nto ee 


foreigners. It would be amusin: 
estimate what proportion of th| 
was spent in an attempt to § 
recognition for their families whi 
at home. 

The privilege of entertaini} 
guished Europeans was one for | 
socially ambitious vied then as t} 
day. 

An amusing story which illu: 
prestige such hospitality might ¢/ 
of an enterprising American wl} 
that the sons of a duke and an} 
coming to the United States for ‘i 
used his advance information to} 
young Englishmen, whom he had | 
met, to stay with him at his esti 
their acceptance was assured, | 
elaborate and thoughtful prepal! 


tions, he procured with great | 
exact kind of portable bathtub: 
his visitors were accustomed at | 

During all of his planning, hc* 
was careful not to let it become k’) 
the much-sought-after foreigne! 
be his guests. 

He even kept silent while ott 
more secure in their position plai 
their hosts. He was especially 
when he learned of the similar h 
Englishman of social distinctio!! 
here, who had persistently failed 
recognition to the American. 

(Continued on Page 
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toentinued from Page 122) 
s cup eame off as he had planned. To 
wise of many and the mortification 
, the distinguished visitors arrived 
gests. Needless to say, their host 
»eoomed large on the social horizon. 
me in fact a person of vital im- 
a, for only through him could ac- 
eained to the visitors. The capitu- 
cthe hitherto aloof Englishman was 
:. He came up to this man whom he 
ly:ys ignored and held out his hand. 
lear boy,”’ he began, ‘“‘I was in love 
yir mother thirty years ago; you 
siimage; carry me to your noble 
‘| 
etain cities the smart self-assured 
inown in these days as the Brass 
‘Their extravagant and sometimes 
gus behavior was the subject of 
yssip and conjecture. Every com- 
+ large and small, had a set of this 
iit behind them there was a group, 
iss sensational, but carrying corre- 
izly more weight even in the realm 
iy. As the encroachments of the 
iy rich increased, these more con- 
ie people, whose prestige had been 
pon continuity of standards, re- 
(from the arena. 
« they did appear, however, to give 
ir a debutante daughter, or to issue 
ins for occasional dinners of digni- 
jendor, it became plain to whom 
ene was due. No one was 
to seize upon the value of their 
ssive elegance than the newcomer or 
lider. Very often in fact the arriving 
jire strove with all his ingenuity to 
mto one of these old families. The 
|show that a good many of them 
ed. 
idition to this group, sometimes 
) a part of it, there were delightful 
(of cultivated and charming people 
ive and received hospitality for the 
reason that they enjoyed one an- 
Their dinner tables were rarely dec- 
with miniature lakes or banks of 
at fabulous prices; most of their 
rs kept no footmen; the newly rich 
nave complained that terrapin and 
igne were usually lacking from their 
—but they themselves were not 
f these omissions. 


i a ; 
fristocracy of Achievement 


ie of the houses, for instance, where 
yarkling and excellent conversation 
ace that sometimes the most noted 
not only in America but of Europe 
ot to stay until long past midnight, 
they had dined very early, at times 
le servant of all work was kept. 

ye sure, the house was small; but 
arge family of children, it must have 
d a great deal of personal effort on 
t of the hostess. Nevertheless they 
ly entertained a great. deal but, as 
3 always to be found at home during 
¢ hours of the afternoon, their tiny 
yecame a center for some of the most 
ting creative and appreciative people 
zolden 80’s. 

eone asked this distinguished hostess 
y why she had given up painting, for 
she had shown unusual talent before 
ze. In her answer undoubtedly lay 
on for the magnetic quality of her 
old 

veighed the question pretty care- 
she said, ‘and I finally concluded 
Ithough I might be able to achieve 
ing through my pictures, it would 
9 be at the expense of my contacts 
ly friends. So I have deliberately 
aside, and I have been more than re- 
l. I really believe that leisure is the 
it thing I have to give people.” 


THE SATURDAY 


In her house, as well as in other meeting 
places of people of similar tastes and back- 
grounds, the chief qualification for admis- 
sion lay in what the individual could con- 
tribute. 

“Tf there was any exclusion,” said one 
who had enjoyed the privileges of member- 
ship, ‘‘it was based upon quite different 
lines than that of the four hundred guests 
of Mrs. Astor’s famous ball. Money and 
social position were not of much conse- 
quence to us; ours was the aristocracy of 
achievement.” 

In this phrase is embodied the founda- 
tion for the society, still in the process of 
formation, which will be indigenous to 
America. : 

Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Henry James declared, ‘“‘What one 
sees on a Newport piazza is not America; 
it is the back of Europe.” 

And a little later an observant English- 
man who traveled widely in the United 
States expanded this idea: 

“The American society typified by the 
Four Hundred of New York is of mush- 
room growth even according to American 
standards. It is entirely at variance with 
the spirit of the country and contradictory 
of its political system. It is almost solely 
conditioned by wealth.” 


, 


Our New Society Pattern 


He related, apropos of this contention, a 
story then current, which he seems to have 
firmly believed, about a fashionable young 
matron of New York. She declared one 
day, “Society is getting so large that one 
must really draw the line somewhere. After 
this I shall visit and invite only those who 
have more than five million.” 

The visitor felt it necessary to add, “‘ This 
sort of society sets no authoritative stand- 
ard of taste. It has no national basis.”’ 

He believed that the characteristic of the 
typical American society lay in the ability 
of every individual to achieve, ultimately, 
his proper social niche. 

“There are people who will complain 
that they are really fitted for a certain 
group and yet that they are excluded from 
it,”’ he said in substance. “But this is not 
really the case. Practically none are shut 
off from their really harmonious milieu. In 
America, in comparison with Europe, the 
individual particle is much more ready to 
filtrate up or down to its proper level.” 

“Once good society contained only per- 
sons of noble or gentle birth,” said William 
Dean Howells. ‘‘Then persons of genteel or 


sacred callings were admitted; now it wel- 


comes to its level everyone of agreeable 
manners or cultivated mind.” 

The economic, political and—most im- 
portant of all—the human factors which 
are peculiarly part of our own country and 
unlike those of any other nation, have been 
at work now for many years to produce a 
society truly American. It is not yet fully 
achieved, but the process of development is 
full of interest. to us all. 

The filtration of the particles up and 
down is not always a gradual process. 
Sometimes it occurs with dramatic swift- 
ness; at other times it is accompanied 
by picturesque or pathetic by-products. 
Very often the great efforts and upheavals 
of individuals’ attempts to discover their 
proper niche are filled with humor for the 
onlooker. 

But so interwoven with the customs and 
manners of everyone is the ultimate social 
fabric to be woven on our democratic looms 
that even the most unworldly minded must 
watch with keen interest for the emergence 
of our new. patterns. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Child. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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AN YOU AFFORD to be without a device 
that saves the salary of even one clerk? 


In every kind and size of business Ditto is en- 
abling fewer clerks to do more and better work; 
vastly increasing the amount of work each typist 
and clerk can do; eliminating complete operations 
in other departments; bringing savings which run 
up to huge figures... And all at a trivial cost. 


Ditto eliminates rewriting; makes clean, accurate dupli- 
cates of anything typed, written, printed or drawn; easy, 
quick, remarkably cheap—no type, no stencil, no carbon. 
And its wide usefulness in a great variety of routine 
tasks is amazing. 


“Our saving in labor alone,” says the Hedman Mfg. Co., “‘is 
$2100 a year, which we would have to pay for additional 
clerks, without Ditto.” 


It is remarkably easy to start saving money in your own 
business with Ditto, under our time-payment plan. Even 
with limited copying needs your monthly savings will 
more than take care of the low monthly payments. 
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fenestra ~ 
Casement (Windows 


Horizontally sliding screens used in a wide window opening —roller shade inside—curtain 
and drapery rods attached above the window. Vertically sliding, side hinged or roll-up 
screens are équally practical. Special casement underscreen operators at slight extra cost. 


creen [hem Inside 


—where the screens themselves are protected and where 
they help keep the draperies clean. 

How much better than windows with screens outside, 
rusting and collecting soot and dirt and passing it along 
to the curtains and window panes. 


Better screening is but one of the reasons why you'll 
want Fenestra Casements in your new home. You'll like 
their attractive, home-like appearance. You’ll like the 
way they can be washed from the inside without sitting 
on the sill. You'll like the easy way they open and close 
without sticking. You'll like their control of ventilation 
—open them wide or close them to the merest crack. 


And when you find that these beautiful and practical 
casements cost practically no more than wood windows 
you will hardly be satisfied with anything else. Ask your 
local dealer for prices. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, California, and Toronto, Canada. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 


fenestra 


MARR and apartments 
schools and institutions 


commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


In the kitchen Ruth sang at her work 
the same’ dreary hymn tune that Laban 
Ware was whistling. The sound rasped on 
Ethan Barrett’s nerves; he thought wist- 
fully of running away. But from beyond 
the road the noise of saw and hammer 
soothed-his anger. The new house wouldn’t 
stop because of Laban Ware’s stupidity. 
One of these days it would be finished, and 
for a little while each summer, tenanted. 
Gladys 


II 


ABAN WARE continued to sandpaper 
the spindle while Peterman talked, so 
that the important voice was driven to a 
higher, irritated pitch. Through the open 
doorway of the shop Ethan Barrett could 
see the new iron fence along the road and 
the painted metal urns beyond it, breaking 
the smooth stretch of cropped turf, gera- 
niums spilling over their sides, the towered 
splendor of the new house lifting slated pin- 
nacles above the broken sky line of the far 
hills. 

“Everything’s for sale, Ware!”’ Peter- 
man spoke with a sudden heat of impa- 
tience. “I’m not trying to dicker with 
you, am I? It’s not a question of what 
your place is worth—I expect to pay a 
robber’s price for it. Name your own figure 
if you don’t like my proposition.” 

““Ain’t selling,’ said Ware, 
pursed lips. 

He drew .the sanding block along the 
slender tapering rod with an effect of em- 
phasis. Peterman stroked the drooping 
prong of his whisker. 

“Look here, Ware, you wouldn’t want to 
disoblige a lady, I guess. Mrs. Peterman’s 
got her heart set on this notion. This house 
of yours stands square in front of us so that 
we can’t see anything else from our front 


between 


| windows. It doesn’t matter to me; but-you 


know how ladies are about such things, 
Just set your own price.” 3 
“Told you I wasn’t selling,’’ said Laban 
Ware. “Guess you.can make out to stand 
it, looking at my place. I got to look at 
yours, ain’t I? Ain’t selling anyhow.” 
“T’ll give you four thousand, cash down. 
There!”’ Pgs : 
“Don’t care if you make it forty. I ain’t 


| selling.” ° 


The sandpaper rasped harshly. Ethan 


| Barrett saw Peterman’s face redden, but 
| the voice was carefully good-humored. 


“All right; think it over anyway.” 
Peterman turned away. Ethan watched 
him go down the irregular flags to the wait- 


| ing buggy. Ware stirred the glue in the 


double iron pot and the smell of it offended 


| Ethan’s rebellion to the point of speech. 


“Figure you can get more than four 
thousand dollars by keeping this old shanty 
and making chairs that nobody wants?”’ 

Ware showed no resentment. 

“Make out to get along, if I don’t,” he 
said placidly, whirling a clamp on its 
threaded spindle. ‘Guess there’s always 
liable to be a few folks that know a good 
chair when they see it, even if it ain’t the 
latest style.’ He whistled the doleful 
hymn tune. “‘ Keep everlastingly changing, 
styles do; but a good piece of work don’t 
go bad, nor a bad one turn good, just be- 
cause some fool woman gets a new notion 
of what’s stylish.” 

He glanced through the doorway and 
Ethan saw his face tighten as if he had 
bitten into a green plum. Ruth came to 
the inner door, a gush of warm spiced 
kitchen smells slipping past her. 

“‘Dinner’sready.’”’ Shehesitated, stepped 
into the shop and closed the door behind 
her. “‘What did Mr. Peterman want, pa?” 

“View don’t suit him,” said Ware. “‘Cal- 
culates it’s wuth four thousand dollars to 
buy our place so he can tear down the house 
and cut the elms.” 

“Four thousand!’”’ Ethan heard the 
swift indraft of Ruth’s breath. "he you 
going to sell out, pa?”’ 

“Seems a pity, just when the neighbor- 
hood’s getting nice and stylish?’ said Laban. 


‘Guess it’s wuth more’n four tho 
us to stay where we can look at P. 
house.” F 
He went on to the kitchen, whe 
of shrill complaint instantly over) 
him. Following, Ethan grinned go); 
his food, while Mrs. Ware’s tongue 
Laban Ware ate diligently, unmove| 
equally silent, moved between g\) 
table. More than ever Ethan felt) 
ance between father and daughter, | 
ous, invisible resemblance betwei| 
His irritation focused on Ruth; ; 
seemed to convict her of me | 
liness, willful unlikeness to Glad) | 
man. The thought came to him th| 
Ruth’s unspoken support that pa 
Ware so heedless of his wife’s s/ 
quence. He taxed her with this) 
when they met for a moment on ! 
porch after dinner. a” 
“You think we ought to sell’ 
spoke soberly, as if his opinion wo 
weight with her. “I thought—I)} 
you’d want to stay here, Eth.” 
“It’s a terrible lot of money-| 
more’n the place is wuth,” he | 
eagerly. “If your pa lent it out || 
gage, you could live on the int’re 
to the village.” 
She twisted her apron. 
“T thought you’d want to st 
here,” she said again, doubt in h) 
He followed up his argument, ) 
that he had shaken her oppositior | 
“Tt ain’t my business. Wish’t | 
wouldn’t have to go begging me to|\ 
four thousand if I owned the pla 
cially when it’d be a favor to a nei || 
take it. Guess you wouldn’t like ii) 
you was.Gladys Peterman, liv} 
yonder, and couldn’t look out aii 
without seeing a shack like this rig ) 
your nose” (eos ae a | 
She shook her head slowly si 


| 


: 


stiffened. to that queer suggestio 
father’s mulish look... _ 
“No,” she said quietly, “I guess { 
that.” 
. She moved -past him. He se k 
understand that she was definitel) 
him. Thinking it over during the lc) 
noon in the shop, with Laban Ware | 
whistle in his ears, he groped his w/ 
explanation. She’d always hatec 
Peterman; she’d never said anytl § 
you could tell from the way her li’ 
ened at the sight or mention of t 
girl that she didn’t like her. She’d |! 
now just to be mean, cutting off he | 
spite her face. All right, let he( 
Ethan Barrett scowled down at t)| 
shave. It wasn’t his affair, anyw/ 
Petermans wouldn’t blame him, ar ¢ 
these days when he’d got rich 
Boston—his mind drifted pleasan 
the future. One of these days Lab 
would be mighty glad to sell out; 4 
and shop could be torn down ¢/ 
winter, when the Petermans w! 
away, and they’d come back in th} 
to a pleasant surprise. He made a 
gesture of disclaimer in response t¢ 
Peterman’s pretty astonishmentan¢ 
“Go easy with that drawshav 
Laban Ware’s drawl jerked him 
present and reality. ‘Liable to ¢ 
self, waving it around like that.” | 
-Ethan bent over his work to ¢ 
scornful smile. He might be nothi’ 
bound-out orphan, whittling oul? 
made kitchen chairs for a pig-heé 
crank like Laban Ware; but one | 
days—one of these days —— 


Laban Ware set forth on his ! 
journey through the hills a littleear 
usual, and with, Ethan thought, al 
than his usual reluctance. Bthat? 
blame him; Mrs. Ware’s grievan' | 
ened steadily under discussion, @) 
Laban’s placid indifference had 
signs of wearing thin. He lef 

(Continued on Page 


‘Continued from Page 126) 
xcof the shop and the flinty little 
; here was a trickle of odd jobs to be 
“td, besides the dull routine of chores. 
*. can have half what you c’lect,”’ 
Jare, unexpectedly, as he gathered 
ns. ‘Guess it’s about time you made 
ny wage, Eth. Been a sight of help 
it, you have. Don't know how I’d 
bshop without you.” 
.icked cheerfully to the horses and 
Hels clattered on the worn axle boxes. 
nlowered after the wagon. Half what 
lected!” He’d be lucky if there was 
) g to divide when Laban came home. 
J anybody ever paid cash any more; 
rle was steadily dwindling, as more 
vre of the smarter farmers came to 
sl rakes and forks, mowing machines 
3 of scythes, reapers and even self- 
s instead of Laban’s cradles. Those 
sll brought in their old-fashioned 
pitchforks and broken scythe 
ior repairs in the shop were pretty 
t be the old-timers who just about 
calive on their land, who never had 
mney and settled in kind or not at all. 
2vance went back with Ethan to his 
tach; he grumbled under his breath 
palt with a broken grain sieve. 
vs one of Laban Ware’s own inven- 
id manufacture—built wholly of 
with infinite pains; a shallow box 
(uld be adjusted to any shape be- 
1. long slender diamond and a perfect 
(and then clamped in position by a 
« set screw. The adjustment varied 
i of the openings between the criss- 
't wooden slats that composed the 
| of the box so that it could be used 
ening almost any size of grain or seed. 
}Ware had taken out a patent on it 
'go; Ethan grinned at the branded 
dats set forth the fact. As if anybody 
\Labah Ware would be fool enough to 
llays of careful labor on such a con- 
a, when a cheap set of wire screens 
Jo better work! Laban had sold a 
‘any ‘of the sieves; every now and 
‘omebody brought one in to be 
1, free of charge, under Laban’s orig- 
aranty. 
n’s thoughts dulled as he worked; 
dn’t keep them fixed on his griev- 
Presently, startled by a shadow 
“he floor, he glanced up to find Ruth 
doorway. 
hner’s teady, Ethan.” Her voice 
—annoyed him with an unfamiliar 
ag. “I thought pa was here,” she 
as he fumbled with the strings of 
on. “The way you were whistling 
from the Tomb sounded just like 
She glanced approvingly at the 
lsieve. ‘‘You’ve fixed it real nice, 
Pa says you’re handier than he is, 
rays.’ 
n frowned. He hadn’t realized that 
een whistling over his work like 
Ware. There was something shame- 
he knowledge, in being caught at it 
th; he resented the look and tone 
eemed to imply that she was pleased 
it. 
ng his dinner in a sulking silence, 
id bent to the steady clack of Mrs. 
fretful tongue, he was angry at 
‘for feeling that even the shop was 
than listening to her; it was almost 
Laban Ware’s absence, he had fallen 
» Laban’s attitude toward Hattie 
talk; as if it was Ethan Barrett’s 
iat the place wasn’t sold. 
nst his will, the occupation of his eye 
nd lulled his thoughts when he went 
) his work. He stopped in the middle 
: of Laban’s dismal hymn, feeling his 
heat under the amiable arch glance 
lys Peterman, poised like a bird on 
eshold, her skirts gathered delicately 
tom the litter of shavings ‘about 
Y pointed shoes. She smiled, and 
h of it, Ethan thought, was like the 
of sunlight that glinted from the 
its of her earrings. - 
r conservatory door won’t work,” 
id. “Do you suppose Mr. Ware 
come over and fix it?” 


= | 
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“He’s gone off peddling,” 
“Be gone three-four weeks. 
tend to the door though.” 

“Oh, could you really?” 

She seemed to find it remarkable; there 
was a thrilling suggestion of respect in her 
tone. He reached for Laban’s pet plane. 

“Come over right now,” he said. 

She led the way down the flags. It 
seemed to Hthan that she didn’t walk, but 
floated, like a drifting thistledown. The 
smooth gravel of the new drive crunched 
under his own heavy tread, as if to reproach 
and ridicule his awkward substance. The 
glass inclosure at the side of the house 
overawed him. -He remembered, with a 
glow of scorn, what Laban Ware had said 
about it: ‘‘If Peterman wants a house that 
wears earrings, he’d ought to have a pair of 
"em so they’d balance.” Laban was always 
saying little things like that about the new 
house, setting himself up as a judge of ele- 
gance! He even pretended to believe that 
the fret-sawed decoration that was draped 
aeross the front-in that costly elaborate 
curve was meant to follow the pattern of 
Peterman’s whiskers. Ethan felt almost 
guilty for allowing the thought to enter his 
head as he tapped the pins out of the hinges 
and teased the refractory door free of its 
frame. 

““Dampness swelled it up,” he explained. 
“Have to plane it down a mite, that’s all.” 

A footfall disturbed him; he looked up 
to meet Peterman’s important eye, nodded 
uneasily and returned to his task, self- 
conscious under the interested observation 
of the great man. 

‘Know your business, I see,” said Peter- 
man presently. 

Ethan shrugged; the compliment im- 
pressed him’‘as a reproach. 

“Not much to know,” he said sulkily. 
“‘Guess most anybody could bevel down 
a door.” ; 

“Handy, all the same,” said Peterman. 
He sucked thoughtfully at the fat cigar. 
““Ware pay you good wages, does he?”’ 

The question stirred Ethan’s abiding 
grievance to incautious speech. 

“Good wages! Board. and clothes till 
I’m twenty-one!” 

“Bound out, eh?’”’ Again Peterman drew 
at the cigar. ‘‘Have a good trade when 
you're through, that’s one thing.” 

“Be a jack carpenter, same as Laban, 
that’s all! He don’t get very fat on it.” 

Ethan met the steady, reflective glance 
again. For an instant he had a silly notion 
that there was something sly, spiteful, in 
the narrowing about the eyes. 

“Don’t want to be a carpenter, eh? 
What’d you do if you had your choice?” 

Ethan jerked an arm toward the east- 
ward rim of the hills: 

“T’d get out of this anyhow,” he said 
hotly. ‘“‘I’d go down yonder where a man’s 
got a chance to amount to something. I’m 
going anyway soon as I’m twenty-one.” 

Peterman nodded approvingly. 

“Right idea, if you want to get ahead in 
the world. Be working in a one-horse grist- 
mill myself if I hadn’t done it.”” He puffed 
slowly. ‘‘Of course, I got a pretty early 
start—lit out when I was fifteen. Twenty- 
one’s kind of late.” 

“Know it.’’ Ethan shook his head sul- 
lenly. ‘‘Can’t get out of this till I get a mite 
saved up, can I?” 

“Don’t Ware allow you any money at 
alk 

“Get half what I collect while he’s off 
peddling chairs!” Ethan snorted. “Amount 
to two-three dollars, maybe, if I’m lucky.” 

Peterman chuckled. The sound made 


said Ethan. 
Guess I could 


” 


Ethan look up quickly, a sudden, absurd | 


hope waking in him. Peterman was fum- 
bling in a fat black wallet; a ten-dollar bill 
held Ethan’s fascinated gaze. 

“Guess this ought to be about what I 
owe you for fitting that door,” said Peter- 
man. Above the opulent drape of the 
whisker one eyelid drooped. ‘Funny 
thing—had just exactly ten dollars when I 
ran off from the gristmill.”’ 


between his fingers. ‘There was three dol- 
lars and eighty cents hidden between the 
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rafter and the shingles in the loft where he 
slept. He watched Peterman’s hand ca- 
ressing the curve of mustache and whisker; 
the eyelid drooped again. 

“Much obliged.” 

He hardly recognized the voice. His 
fingers wadded the bill deep in a pocket, 
curiously stiff and awkward. His glance 
moved almost against his will to the girl’s 
face, bright with understanding and mis- 
chief. For the first time he saw a faint like- 
ness between father and daughter. She was 
smart, too; she knew what was up; Au- 
gustus Peterman needn’t have pretended 
that he was just paying a debt instead of 
helping a neighbor’s bound boy to run 
away. 

“Guess it’ll work all right now.” He 
tried the door carefully. ‘Much obliged,” 
he said again, gathering his tools. 

It seemed necessary to escape; his head 
was whirling. He stumbled in the gravel of 
the drive, and turning at the gate for a 
backward glance, saw Gladys standing on 
the porch step. She waved a hand; he 
seemed to understand the gesture of good-by 
and good luck almost as if he had heard the 
spoken words. 

The afternoon wore itself away at last. 
He finished mending the grain sieve and set 
new wooden teeth in Absalom Pool’s old 
hand rake, his hands working without the 
superintendence of his mind. In the same 
fashion he did the chores and ate his sup- 
per, distantly aware of Mrs. Ware’s clat- 
tering tongue, of Ruth, silently efficient, 
moving between stove and table. Somehow 
his attitude toward Ruth had changed a 
little; he had stopped hating her for being 
so plain and quiet, and could be sorry for 
her, not just because she was so different 
from Gladys Peterman, but because she 
didn’t know enough to be sorry for herself. 
She wasn’t even as smart, in this respect, 
as her mother. 

He went up to his loft as usual. The 
down freight would come through about 
midnight and an hour would give him 
plenty of time to cut across lots to the sid- 
ing. It would be safer to get there just in 
time; some interfering bystander might 
take it on himself to stop him if he hung 
around the railroad waiting for the train. 
He changed stealthily into his Sunday 
clothes. Laban Ware had always picked 
out good wool, and it was hot under the roof 
even an hour after the sun was gone. He 
sat on the edge of his corded bed, mopping 
his face and listening to the sounds down- 
stairs. As soon as the two women were 
asleep he could sneak down and wait out- 
doors in the coolness. He caught the click 
of the bolt at last. Guessing at the time, he 
waited for a long half hour before he went 
down the whining treads of the cupboard 
stairs and crossed the kitchen to the side 
door. 

The moon had lifted above the elms, and 
turning at the well curb in obedience to 
some mechanical impulse of farewell, he 
saw the weather-beaten roof and wall of the 
house with almost the harsh exactitude of 
day. He swung away from it to the im- 
posing silhouette of the big house beyond 
the road. Something tightened in his 
throat; it was like a dream castle, lifting 
tall slender minarets to the pale radiance of 
the sky; the lacy scrolls of wrought iron 
were turned to silver along the outlines of 
the shimmering slates of the roof; it was 
flowerlike, with a fragile quality in its 
loveliness that brought a vision of Gladys 
Peterman into Ethan Barrett’s mind, and 
a pain of loneliness that was almost pleasure 
quivered through him. He stood very still, 
printing the prospect deep on his brain. A 
faint sound behind him gave him an un- 


_ reasoning pang of alarm. He turned to find 


Ruth coming slowly toward him from the 
shadow of the house. She did not speak 
until they stood so near together that he 


- could see the slow rise and fall of her breast. 


“T thought you’d be going pretty soon.” 
She spoke in a whisper. He waited for 


; ‘reproach, expostulation, stiffening his pur- 
Unbelieving, Ethan felt the silky surface | 
‘Laban Ware anything, no matter what 


pose against a sense of guilt. He didn’t owe 


might be the law; the shoe was on the 
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How Did Your Garters 
Look This Morning? 


A Man is eee 


By the Garters 
He keeps 


Allso by the Garters 
he throws away. 


Your present pair may have looked 
all right to you this morning but— 
How would they seem in a living 
room full of friends if you were called 
upon to imitate a Scotch bagpiper? 


A new parr occasionally will do as 
much for your pride as an apple a 
day will do for your health. 


The Dealer who Sells you 
Bostons knows Quality 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
Manufactured in Canada by Glassford Bros., Limited, Montreal 


BOYS SAY 
“GIMME” 
~OTHERS SAY 


9“LET ME Try!” 


VERY boy needs _ prizes—an 
outfit for baseball, swimming, 
tennis, camp—with spending money 
to enjoy them the more. How many 
prizes will you have, and how will 
you get them? Why not earn all 
you need for yourself without spend- 
ing a cent or begging from Dad? 


MONEY- PRIZES 


ey OU can earn ready cash—as much as 

you need—and best prizes by selling 
The Saturday Evening Post to folks near 
your home (in U. S.). It’s easy, for we 
help you to sell. Do you need more 
money and prizes?» Just mail us the 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Saturday Eyahing Post, Sales Div. 
766 Independence Sq,., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Let 'me try’? to earn my own money and 
prizes selling The Post. 
Your Name u ty 
Street My bale TR 
Town State 
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Isn't His Radio Perfection? 


‘| N exquisite cabinet is all you see. Such ele- 


Model 1500-R-3 
Radio-Phonograph. Chinese 
Chippendale Style. 


or Mahogany. Price come 
plete, lesstubes and batteries, 
$295 
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~ IS 


gance of design, beauty of woods, fineness of 
making as to satisfy the woman whose home is 
her realm, whose taste is reflected in every ob- 
ject, color and arrangement within it. 


Now open its doors. Then the surprises! An 
unrivalled 5 tube Atwater Kent receiver is 
revealed; hidden behind that attractive grille is 
the built-in Pooley floating horn of luscious 
tone and clarity; inside the lower compartment 
your batteries and wires lie concealed. The 
cabinet top is stationary. 


A thing of beauty, open or closed—an unrivalled 
entertainer when in use. Radio in perfection. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio Phonograph 
Cabinets, priced from $75 to $295, are shown and de- 
scribed in a booklet that is waiting for you. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1640 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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(Shown closed above) 


Italian Style, Walnut or 
Mahogany, Pricecomplete, 


less tubes and batteries, 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and 
in Canada * 
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Model 1120-R-2 
Stuart Style, Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. Price complete, less 

tubes and batteries, $225 
Model 1110-R-2 with open 
receiving set, $220 


other foot. If she thought she could stop 
him 

“Have you got enough money?” The 
question startled him; he saw now that. she 
had a purse in her hands. A sudden anger 
woke in him, as if there was offense in her 
manifest intention. He shook his head 
quickly. 

“T don’t want any of yours anyway. 
I’ve got all I need.” 

Her fingers fumbled with the catch; in 
the moonlight her eyes were strangely wide. 

“Plenty? You couldn’t have, unless— 
unless they gave it to you.” 

She put a faint stress on the pronoun and 
a little movement of her head toward the 
house across the road gave it significance. 
He resented the hardening of her whisper. 

“Nobody gave me anything. Mr. Peter- 
man paid me for some work I did for him, 
if that’s what you mean.” Against his will, 
he yielded to a sudden absurd impulse of 
self-justification. ‘‘Have you got five dol- 
lars in your purse?”’ 

She opened it; something in the simple 
act made him think of Laban Ware; he al- 
ways opened his purse that way, as if it hurt 
him a little. 

“‘Here’s five,” she said. 
come to it, Ethan.” 

He took the bill from her and crowded 
Peterman’s note into her fingers. 

“There’s the ten Peterman paid me. 
Laban bargained I should keep half of 
what I took in. Don’t want any more 
than my fair share.” 

“T’ll tell him.” 

She folded the bill and snapped the clasp 
of the purse. Ethan broke an uncomfort- 
able silence. 

‘Well, guess I better get started. 
Good-by,”’ ies 

“Good-by.” 

She spoke soberly, without emotion, and 
the calm of her voice annoyed him. He did 
not look back. Beyond the first clump of 
alders, he stopped to gaze at the great 


“You're wel- 


stately house beyond the road: The mem- 


ory of its moonlit loveliness went with him 
as he stumbled down the rocky slope of the 
pastures; it hung insistently before his eyes 
as he stood, a little later, on the platform of 
a swaying caboose and stared up at the 


black upthrust shoulders of the intervening 


hills; it continued, undimmed and beckon- 
ing, in his vision through the years that 
wore away before he saw it again—twenty 
of them; years that moved with the drag- 
ging step of evil days, spiteful years that 
seemed to take mean pleasure in robbing 
Ethan Barrett of youth and hope and 
dreams. He clung all the more fiercely to 
the one thing they couldn’t spoil. 


qr 


HE name, leaping at Ethan Barrett’s 

eyes from the headline, obscured the 
flimsy page behind the familiar picture. He 
saw the stately house again as if he stood 
staring at it from Laban Ware’s dooryard; 
he saw Gladys Peterman poised on the 
steps, a white hand lifted in that graceful 
gesture of good-by; saw her so vividly that 
it was a long moment before the shrieking 
type pushed their ugly faces through the 
vision to tell him that Gladys Royce had 
filed an action in divorce against her second 
husband. 

He plodded through the story; the taw- 
driness of the grievances gave them an 
added enormity in his sight. He brought 
a smoldering glance back to an incidental 
statement in the opening paragraph. Mrs. 
Gladys Peterman Judson Royce was regis- 
tered at the Irondequoit Hotel. He read it 
twice. From the single window of his bed- 
room he could see the yellow letters of the 
electric sign hanging against a sooty sky 
above the roof of the hotel. Somewhere be- 
low them, a few blocks away He 
stood up, suddenly hating the image in the 
scratched mirror of his bureau, the tall 
gaunt figure in cheap wrinkled ‘roms the 


big clumsy hands that dangled from short 
sleeves, the shaggy hair that had be 
show streaks of untidy gray, the deep- 
bitten lines about the mouth that were 
like the signature of failure scored in flesh. 


un to 


had lifted him out of the stiff i 
crazy notion that in her distress | 
might be tolerant of even Ethan B), 
champion and friend. He thrust | 
him impatiently; an alternative su r 
crowded instantly into its place. He} 
speak to her, needn’t let her see hin 
best suit he could sit in the lobb 
Irondequoit and watch for her | 
without her guessing that eo et 
him before. He found himself fum| 
hind the curtain before the idea hi | 
taken form, his hands shaki 
her again, after all the years! 
the picture cleared in his m 
print it a little deeper on his b: 
so that it could never dim or 
An hour later, stiff and self-cons } 
the deep armchair beside a carye 
pillar, he caught in his breath ¢ i 
his pulses pounding unsteadily in 
She passed him without a gl 
that he could have stretched outa | 
and touched the filmy dress, so el) 
he caught a faint suggestion of si 
known flowery scent.. She was 
her face turned to a man beside her ) 
Kthan Barrett saw it only for an in} 
recognition, but the moment sufi | 
was the very face of all his drea} 
memories, made lovelier by the ye 
yet unchanged. The voice was 1 
but the same hint of ringing glass y | 
he felt it like a fine ecstatic dart | 
The doorway seemed to hide 
tion, as if it resented and rebuffed 
lowing gaze. He found himself on } 
moving uncertainly, like a man wa | 
sleep. Instinct guided him back to | 
stuffy bedroom under the tin roo) 
his mind had wholly steadied to ¢\ 
thought. | 
Here, sitting: at his window, be i 
queer discovery. The memory of | 
: 
é 


was, indeed, refreshed and strength 
that he saw her almost as if she stoi ¢ 
within arm’s length; but the pict p 
new house had somehow blurred ti | 
ness. He could see the girl, as hea 
ways seen her, but the familiar bac } 
of his stubborn dreams persistently y 
his closed seeking eyes. As if to mi 
the shabby little farmhouse Tose | 
before them with every detail of its | 
photographically clear. 
He moved his head, as if by pn 
to turn his back on Laban Ware's | 
could make himself see the other a 
seen it all these years; but instead ? 
little cottage forced itself again bef } 
compelling him to look at it, to sei 
tered shavings in the doorway of t| 
the ragged flags laid in the shaggy 
weathered clapboards and the tans 
of rosebushes that spread above th! 
He could reconstruct the big he 
tail by detail, with the accuracy ct 
print; he could visualize it, angle t 
line for line, overhang for overhs} 
could see the iron scrollwork al 
eaves, the very pattern of party) 
slates in the pointed roof of the towel 
geraniums blooming in the big whi! 
urns set in the smooth lawn; but | 
tried to assemble them to a sing] ! 
they dissolved like patterns in @ } 
scope and in their stead he found l! 
again offended by the thought 01} 
Ware’s mean little house below the ; 
A sudden impulse took him unav? 
that he yielded to its urge before |) 
mon sense had time to catalogue it 
He had reéngraved his memory off 
so that it could never get away fp 
again; he could regain the pictur? 
great gracious house in the same W 
just as easily, or almost as easily. 4} 
get there and another to come bac}: 
dollars spent on a ticket—against 
time habit of harsh, bitter thrift 
dustry he saw these obstacl 
contemptible. Every one of t 
sand dollars in his savings 
been starved and sweated ou 
that barely lodged and fed anc 
in twenty years he had hart 
(Continued on Page 1. 


(¢ntinued from Page 130) 
x in the dingy basement where 
ki and marked shipping cases of 
giceries; but neither the impiety. 
iz on his savings nor the blot on 
» of regularity seemed to matter 
ginow. By morning he had begun 
sénsible misgivings, but the mo- 
af his first decision carried him on. 
yoned to the chief shipping clerk 
ed at the bank. At noon he was 
rough a grimy car window at a 
je which held a promissory sug- 
¢the higher, harsher hills to which 
whts traveled on ahead, queerly 
of the train’s slow pace and fre- 
talizing halts. Long after dark, 
ed down to the battered planks 
ptform at Glenville. The station 
xd and the hotel bus had a new 
syoungster who might have been 
Ethan Barrett had run away. 
te down at the Glen road,” said 
ly eyed him curiously, but said 
The bus chattered and groaned in 
sn road and the smell of dust filled 
+, Barrett nodded in the darkness; 
yone of the things he’d forgotten— 
yyou could smell dust at night. 
vay it seemed to justify his fool’s 
perhaps he had forgotten other 
‘stter worth remembering. He 
j.own to dust that was ankle deep; 
slacked away toward the sprinkle 
at the foot of the far hill that rose 
ser black wall. Barrett lifted his 
escope and struck upward along a 
i: that he remembered rather than 
gait mysteriously changed from 
jing step of pavement to the loose- 
side of the hills. 
é’ was different, thinner, so that he 
) draw it deep and consciously; but 
is lungs gratefully. He quickened 
s he heard the sly furtive whimper 
r water. It ran icy cold from the 
{ fed the old wooden horse trough 
jip the slope, and Barrett splashed 
(face and wrists when he had satis- 
sthirst, although he had already 
above the still heat of the valley. 
is a faint stir of wind in the leaves 
pok off his hat so that it touched 
| hair with cool friendly fingers and 
ently against his cheeks. He dis- 
presently that he was whistling, 
ped abruptly, frowning. He had 
r tunes; the only one he had ever 
(| to carry was the dismal hymn 
dan Ware had whistled everlast- 
his work. It angered Ethan Bar- 
it should come back to him after 
years; it wasn’t one of the things 
| come up here to remember! 
3 hung low when he emerged on 
upland where Peterman had built 
2. There was a dim silvery haze 
€ moonlight tried to shine through, 
arcely diluted the blackness of the 
He guessed rather than saw the 
iat had grown up along the fence. 
1en he turned into the overgrown 
d followed it almost to the front 
ie house he had come to see was 
but a blot of shadow against a sky 
s black. He stood still, knee deep 
eeds, a sullen ache of self-pity and 
is in his throat, angry at himself for 
ightlessness that had brought him 
ree-mile climb for nothing. He 
way abruptly, weary at the thought 
alk down to the hotel. Across the 
oblong of warm lamplight seemed 
at him and beckon. 
ied to shake off the sense of wel- 
he walked back along the drive. It 
likely that the Wares still lived 
nd even if they did, they wouldn’t 
see Ethan Barrett any more than 
ed to see them. At the road he 
oward the village, but after a few 
opped again. After all, somebody 
the little house; and whoever it 
re was a chance of getting a night’s 


there. He could see what he had > 


see and get the early train back, 
of wasting another day. He went 


ry. yh 
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back, wondering at the stupid quickening 
of his pulse beats. His feet remembered the 
spacing of the flags, the height of the old 
stone step before the kitchen door. He 
knocked; a chair creaked, the familiar click 
of the bolt sounded like a greeting; the 


door swung inward and he saw Ruth Ware |: 


standing very still in the opening, one hand 
holding the glass lamp level with her face. 
For an instant Ethan Barrett had a crazy 


impulse to laugh, as if there was something |! 


funny in finding her so little changed. The 
woman before him might have been the 
plain, deep-bosomed girl who had bidden 
him good-by; she gave him now the same 
straight, steady gaze that he had always 
hated. 

“Why, it’s Ethan!” She spoke without 
surprise, as if he had come home from an 
hour in the village. Her voice was calm; 
she spaced the words in the deliberate, 
plodding drawl that had always seemed to 
Ethan Barrett to be willfully unlike Gladys 
Peterman’s skipping, dancing speech. ‘‘Pa, 


here’s Ethan home again. Come in, Ethan. | 


It’s real nice to see you.” 

Beyond the table, Barrett saw. Laban 
Ware’s lean height unfold, a long arm reach 
toward him in calm welcome. Again he re- 
sisted that nudging impulse to laugh. 
Ware’s hair was white and he stooped a 
little, but it might have been yesterday 
that he had waved good-by to Ethan from 
that wagonload ‘of. chairs.- They shook 
hands. : pea 

“Mighty glad to see you, Eth. - Ruthy 
always stuck to it that you’d come home 
sooner or later, but I’d kind of given up. 
Sit down. Ain’t had your supper, I take it. 
Got in on Number Six, didn’t you?” 

Barrett nodded. There wasn’t any need 
to invent an excuse for being here, after 
all; they both took it for granted that he’d 
tramped up here to see them. It simplified 
things to let them think so. In the morning 
he could see the new house and get-away 
without bothering to think up an explana- 
tion. He let himself down to one of Laban’s 
chairs, startled to discover how comfortable 
it was to his tired body. Ruth was already 
setting dishes on the table, and he remem- 
bered, with a sudden hunger, that he’d 
eaten nothing since breakfast. 

He parried Laban’s questions as he ate. 
No, he hadn’t got rich in the city, but he’d 
made out to’stay alive. The grocery busi- 
ness, wholesale. No—ha-ha—he wasn’t 
married, and hadn’t any prospects either. 
Yes, he’d meant to come back sooner, or to 


write, anyway, but he never seemed to get | 


round to it. 


“Besides, I didn’t know how you'd feel | 


about it—about the way I lit out before 
my time was up.” 


Barrett was surprised to find the words 


on his lips. He hadn’t meant to say them; 


they seemed to slip out against his will. | 


Ware made a dismissing gesture. 

“‘No sense to that, Eth. Hated to lose 
you, but I wouldn’t have wanted to stand in 
your way. Man’s bound to better himself if 
he can. Have bettered yourself, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

“‘Guess so—a mite maybe.” Ethan bent 
over his plate to hide a grin. Casing gro- 
ceries in a basement for twenty dollars a 
week wasn’t anything wonderful, of course, 
but it was certainly better than whittling 
out kitchen chairs in Laban Ware’s shop 
for your board and clothes. “‘Can’t com- 
plain anyhow. That’s first-rate pie, Ruthy. 
It’s one thing you can’t get down yonder, 
not for love or money.” 

She cut him another generous wedge of 
it, her mouth relaxing in its slow reluctant 
smile. 

“Always had a kind of hope you’d get 
sick of it and come back,” said Ware. 
“Never had anybody in the shop that was 
half as handy with tools as you, Eth. Al- 
ways calculated to take you in partners 
soon as you were twenty-one.” He hesi- 
tated. ‘Glad to do it now, if you want, for 


that matter. Chair business is a sight | 


better’n it was.” 

“Much obliged.”’ Ethan wondered at 
himself for the crazy thought that it would 
be fun, for a change, to work in the old 
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Gasoline Service 
Everywhere 


7TH unified purpose, under 

the sign of the Red Eagle, 
the Independent Oil Men of 
America are focusing the public 
attention on the mighty force of 
Independent oil production and 
marketing in America. 


Where you see the Red Eagle 
—you may be sure of the exten- 
sion of the friendly attention you 
enjoy in your own town. You are 
insured dependable quality and 
economy in gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil—and you are protect- 
ing yourself by patronizing a 
member of the organization 
which keeps competition alive. 
No matter what local brand the 
Independent Stations carry, qual- 
ity is certified by the Red Eagle. 
It is the sign of protection to you 
and your car. 


The Red Hat 


The Nationalized brand 
of Red Hat Gasoline is 
U.S. Motor Fuel Speci- 
fications. No one save 
those who operate inde- 
pendently under the sign 
of the Red Eagle can 
carry it. 
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Independents of high character are invited to membership in the Independent 
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N ot ©. Oil Men of America, 624 South Michigan Ave:, Chicago, Ill.—a non-profit 
organization conducting a publicity campaign in the interests of Independent Oil: 
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An investment of over 


One Hundred Million Dollars in Bonds 


(Over 87% in U. S., State, County and Municipal Obligations) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Head Office (San Francisco) and Branches 


Bank of Italy 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
June 29, 1925 
RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... .... $131,829,092.36 


Other Loans and Miscountssee) 1c none $215,193,685.92 


United States Bonds and Certificates of In- 

debtedness::*:, Se be. Sere re eee $ 76,501,075.39 
State, County and Municipal Bonds......... 14,922,141.45 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 12,054,433.55 
675,000.00 
TOLAESUE STAND OEE Reo CURE Saeenanen ese 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank............$ 14,948,284.03 
Cash and Due from Other Banks........... 22,299,282.46 


TOTAL CASH AN DIDUBREROVEBANIKS sane ae 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit 
Vaults (Ninety-four Banking Offices in sixty-five 


83,364,593.56 


104,152,650.39 


37,247,566.49 


Californias} Cities) epee eck Paine POET Gas Be oes sae 8,288,480.05 
Other;Real Estatei@wnecaaer rae ete eae tae. 829,451.64 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credityand Acceptanceshht: =) meee hn) hae ease... 1,696,223.33 
Interest HamredsWncollecied! sa eeewees sr he ne on 2,943 ,404.11 
Employes’ Pension Fund (Actual Value $193,312.77) stand- 

ing, 'onktheiBookstataias. Mth) elem trae ee ee wiecien 1.00 
Other Resources: maeenes ce ieee ere iid eee 94,069.15 


$370,445 ,532.08 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSIRS jisSavine serene hares ane $240,474,396.05 
Commerciale tere e 97,504,255.61 
$337,978,651.66 


DiyidendsiUnpaids 53). sprepeepeen ene te es eee eo 619,824.45 
Discount Collected but not Barnedsen) eee... nn eee re 67,889.40 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts 1,696,223.33 


$340,362,588.84 
$ 17,500,000.00 


SURPLUS: (yet). 925 Fe: 5 eee ee Ped Wc hoe 6,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROBIDS se 98 een ateey ite ee ace. 3,639,539.13 
Interest Harned but not) Collected seems) nee sen 2,943,404.11 


. $370,445,532.08 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half-year have been deducted 
in above statement. 


STOCKHOLDERS AUXILIARY CORPORATION 


(The capital stock of this corporation is owned share for share’ by the stockholders 
of the Bank of Italy.) 


Invested Capital, $8,992,656.32 


The Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits of both corporations, 
including interest earned by Bank of Italy, but not collected, 


$39,075,599.56 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS,: 563,925 


For the six months period ending 
June 30, 1925, a dividend has 


been declared on savings accounts 
at the rate of 


4% 


per annum 


Write for a copy of our free booklet ‘‘Banking by Mail’ 
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shop, with the smell of seasoned wood and 
the sound of Laban Ware’s mournful 
whistle. 

“Might think it over anyway,’ said 
Ware. “I ain’t as spry as I was and there’s 
a sight more work than I can ’tend to. You 
were always handy with a chair too. Never 
had anybody else that could get the hang 
of it the way you did, Eth.” He rose, 
straightening his long arms. ‘‘ Guess you’re 
most ready for bed, ain’t you?”’ 

Ethan nodded.. He watched Ruth cross 
the room with folded linen in the bend of 
her bare arm;. the lamplight trailed behind 
her down the twist of the cupboard stair- 
way and her brisk step sounded overhead. 
She came down as Ware bolted the door. 

“‘T left the lamp for you, Ethan. I hope 
you'll sleep well. Heres fresh straw in the 
mattress.” 

“Guess I’d sleep on thistles,”’ said Ethan. 

He moved drowsily to the stairs; the old 
sidling trick of them came back to him; he 
sniffed the friendly smell of straw matting 
as he threw off his clothes; sleep closed 
upon him as he touched the cool, fragrant 
linen. 

The first level ray of sunlight woke him, 
reaching in at the little window as the red 
rim lifted above the eastward crest. He 
shook off angrily a drowsy fancy that he 
had only dreamed these twenty years, a 
still more absurd feeling of relief that he 
had wakened from them. His mind was 
clear again; he grinned sourly at the mem- 
ory of last night’s talk, of Laban Ware’s 
comic proposal of a partnership, of his own 
ridiculous moment of doubt as to his an- 
swer. He dressed swiftly and soundlessly 
and slipped downstairs in his stocking feet; 


he’d. have his first look at the other house - 


without the intruding presence of Laban 
Ware or Ruth. Afterward 

He slid back the bolt and lifted the old 
iron latch; the hinges whined softly as he 
tiptoed out to the porch. The breath of the 
morning was like warm ice, he thought. He 
drew it deep into his lungs; there was a 
blend of smells, long forgotten, but again 
friendly and familiar, of grass drenched in 
dew, of windfalls under the Red Astrakhan 
tree, of tiny roses that were more fragrant 
when their scent fell on you from overhead 
than when you caught it from a blossom 
near the earth. 

His fingers shook a little as they fumbled 
with his shoe laces; the idea came to him 
that he ought not to see the big house for 
this first, precious time across Ware’s door- 
yard; a little down the road there was a 
place where he had always fancied it looked 
lovelier than from any other. He kept his 
head down as he crept below Ware’s win- 
dow and did not lift it till he reached the 
angle in the road. Here, very Flowly he 
turned and looked. 

At first he had an outraged sense of some 
mean joke, a gust of anger as if at a sly, 
shabby fraud. What he saw above the 
waste of dreary weeds was not the great 
stately mansion of his dreams, but a spite- 
ful, distorting caricature, a cunning, mali- 
cious burlesque that made it worse than 
merely hideous. 

He stared at it, unbelieving; there was 
the noble tower, jutting out, as always, 
from the corner of the second floor, six- 
sided here, square for the space of the third 
story, circular above, with the selfsame 
pattern intricately woven in the fabric of 
its steep slate roof. It had always been as 
Ethan Barrett saw it now, except that once 
it had been bright with new brown and 
yellow paint that must have made it even 
uglier. He couldn’t have seen it, any more 
than he could have seen those top-heavy 
overhangs that thrust out from every wall 


‘ whisker. 


Au 


like wooden warts, any more thay 
have seen that bulge of glass that 
a conservatory, or the intricately 
iron that writhed along the roo 
those festoons of fret-sawed wo 
that hung against the building’s 
the comic droop of a great mour 
tache between two flanking ( 


He couldn’t have seen it; he 
have thought it anything but 
thought it now; it couldn’t } 
against such a background that hy 
Gladys, seen her and remembere; | 
years. I 
The name e jarr ed through his 1 j 
a sudden discord. He seemed to] 
the first time, to see her ag hea 
house that had been her setting, } 
seen her two nights ago, as she wa | 
been and would always be. Hel 
eyes as if to shield himself from 1i 
unmerciful clarity of vision; but] 
still, crossing the lobby of the hoi) 
flimsy dress. A high tinkling laug], 
in his ears and he caught ait 
breath of some elaborate synthe: 
the smell of a counterfeit flower. 

He turned away, faintly sick 
him, under the gentle droop of th 
saw another house as if for the | 
and caught in his breath at the 
it. Silver walls against the green| 
the tracery of rose vines starred 
flowers, gray flagstones bedded in 
thesimple honest welcome of the || 
door, the clean squareness of th} 
strong lines—all these he had se¢ 
sand times, but he saw them mt 
seeing eyes, as one, and their cali 
of loveliness went through and thi 
like the thrust of a-fine blade. | 


A door swung open as he st: 
moved toward it as if to sanctuary } 
revelation to which his back wi 
Ruth’s sober eyes met his as he 
eyes that seemed touched with ur 
ing and compassion, as if they k 
lay behind his own. | 

‘Been out to see the palace, E' 

Laban Ware’s dry voice came 
from beyond the table; there we} 
of humor about his lean lips. Et 
his head. 

“Been looking at this a | 
“Tt—it’s sightly, Laban.” 

“Always had a kind of a notio 
said Ware. ‘‘Never figured it’d t 
stylish though. Had to laugh 
day when some folks from Bostoi 
driving by in an autymobile s) 
look at it. Lady wouldn’t leavi' 
band make me an offer for the p 
he wanted to. Said the view dic| 
He chuckled. ‘‘Didn’t blame hi! 
you remember the time Mis’ Pete 
bound to tear this house down so | 
get a nice stylish view out her p| 
dows.” 

Ethan nodded. Ware’s lips m& 
they relished the taste of what | 
to say. 

“Gave me a first-rate notion] 
Had to wait twenty years to bu! 
ginger-cake contraption across | 
cheap enough to feel I could affo) 
it down. Only got title to it last w! 
culate to start on it Monday.” 

“You're going to tear it down’ 
Barrett’s voice was strange in| 
“You said something about ¢! 
back my job in the shop last r! 
you mean it? I’d like to stay if 

Laban’s big hand closed on his 
Ruth’s eyes over her father’s sh¢¢ 
again he caught in his breath, as 
her for the first time. “a 
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E FLORIDA'S LAND BOOM 


ide ail and outsiders came in, and 
yalue of both became apparent to the 


es. 
orida has long had an agriculture, but 
, a bare generation ago used the land 
vipally for range cattle and hogs. To 
‘day development is hampered by lack 
state law compelling the owner of live- 
" to fence. Cattle and hogs run freely; 
ywner of improved farm land or citrous 
2 must fence against roaming ani- 
‘The no-fence situation in Florida is 
ical ‘problem. 
1e first small influx of Northern agri- 
wrists came when Northerners, going to 
ida for health, saw the possibilities of 
ag specialties like oranges, winter vege- 
’s, winter strawberries, and the like, 
started enterprises of this character in 
pus parts: of the state. 
js a curious fact about Florida land 
» even the smallest tract, five to ten 
3, will often have several different types 
fi, suited to different crops. Some soils 
best for strawberries, others for vege- 
s like celery, others for tomatoes or 
lant, others for citrous fruit. Most of 
srops are specialties instead of staples 
‘grain, hay, and the like. It is the 
lalty like the orange, the grapefruit, the 
ado, that attracts the type of agricul- 
t that has built up California. 
orida has not more than 2,500,000 
5 under actual cultivation. From this 
} area it shipped North in 1923-24 
> than 100,000 cars of perishable crops. 
istate can easily produce $500,000,000 
hh of agricultural products per annum. 
time is coming, and not distant, when 
r earloads of perishables will go across 
etate line every hour—$1,000,000 worth 
yricultural products every day. 
uring the past ten years Florida has 
rupled the nation’s output of grape- 
|, early potatoes, celery, cabbage; tri- 
‘the crop of tomatoes, and more than 
yled the output of oranges, watermelons, 
ms, cucumbers, and so on. 
‘ne. ‘annual income of Florida at the pres- 
time, from its fruit crop, field crop, win- 
‘vegetables, dairy products, ‘poultry 
ucts, livestock and products, miner- 
chiefly. phosphate rock for fertilizer— 
Der, ‘naval stores, fish and other sea 
; manufacturing, tourists, approxi- 
3 $500,000,000. 
et. very important feature 
1e boom is the town site, and here I 
ud a note of great caution. One must 


| 


bite off more than one can chew. While» 


iprobably true that but 2 per cent of the 
‘tultural land. of Florida is mortgaged, 
‘conditions regarding mortgages on 
1 sites and cities of quick growth may 
(me exceedingly dangerous. Investors, 
jicularly in mortgages, are slow to be 
vinced that values which have risen 
slendously in a period of months have 
jaanency as prices mount upward. 

ras 

| The Need for Caution 

he rate of interest in Florida is very 
<—8 per cent. Property is being sold 
} resold under contract; mortgages are 
ig made for’short. terms; and while the 
ath of many cities is tremendous, there 
t come a time when the question of 
..e will be of small import temporarily, 
ipared with the question as to the 
‘unt of money available for financing 
(tremendous growth. Many cities will 
uestionably grow, but that takes time. 
the element of time which must be 
In into account. 

ibdivisions, for normal growth, in many 
are being sold on so-called easy terms 
 orthern investors who have no immedi- 
Ause for the land and who are paying 
profits on lots created by drawing a 
é pencil through an acreage proposition. 
¥ this doesn’t mean every lot promotion 
ny means, but the small-unit subdi- 
n is a very treacherous proposition and 


‘(Continued from Page 15) — 


great caution should be exercised before 
one makes such an investment. 

It is from the town sites that most of 
the wonder stories come. And no matter 
how wonderful they sound, many of them 
are true. In 1896 Miami was simply a 
post office, lately made the county seat 
of Dade County. It was on the site of 
old Fort Dallas, a Seminole War post, 
which had been abandoned since 1858. 
There were a few dwellings and one or two 
stores, with no railroad communications. 
Around that year the late Mrs. Julia D. 
Tuttle and Mrs. Mary Brickell, the two 
first white settlers, gave Henry M. Flagler, 
as an inducement to extend his railroad 
from West Palm Beach, between 300 and 
400 acres of land, which was afterward laid 
out as the town of Miami. Business lots of 
fifty-foot frontage on what is now East 
Flagler Street, then known as Twelfth 
Street, were offered at $1000 each for the 
corners and $875 for the inside lots. These 
properties are now valued at $5000 a front 
foot for vacant ground, or $250,000 for a 
fifty-foot frontage corner. 

Investigate Miami’s more recent history 
and you will find that money almost be- 
yond human credence has been made there 
in investments. A story is told of a young 
man on the eve of his departure with the 
A. E. F. who took numerous real-estate 
contracts and then enlisted. Under the law 
nothing could be done with these contracts 
until his return. He came back and cleaned 
up millions. 


Miami Wonder Stories 


In 1917 F. B. Miller purchased eight 
and a half acres on the bay front, between 
the Causeway and Collins’ Bridge, for 
$85,000. The same season he sold the tract 
at a net profit of $60,000. Now single lots 
on the bay front in this tract are priced at 
around $85,000, and lots back from the bay 
at from $40,000 to $60,000. Acreage on 
West Flagler Street at Twenty-second 
Avenue was sold about fifteen years ago for 
thirty dollars an acre. It is now worth $75,- 
000 an acre, according to lot prices. Land 
on the Snapper Creek Canal sold twelve 
years’ ago for fifteen dollars an acre. By 
1920 the prices on these lands had advanced 
to $100, and during 1924 they sold at from 
$150 to $200 an acre. During the past few 
months they have sold as high as $1000, and 
are today held at from $1500 to $2000. 

A pioneer resident of Lake Worth sold 
the other day, for $40,000, a lot which fif- 
teen years previously had been given to him 
outright on condition that he build a garage 
on. it. 

J. W. Rice, known among polo players as 
Jimmy Rice, two years ago purchased lots 
in the Sunset Lake section of Miami Beach 
for $18,000. He has just sold the lots for 
$70,000. 

Back in 1911, after many winters spent 
in Miami, Mr. Higheyman, whose former 
home was in St. Louis, purchased twenty- 
three acres of swamp land from Mrs. 
William Brickell, to which he added five 
acres by filling in from the bay, making 
twenty-eight acres in all, the addition being 
the first filled ground in Miami. During 
his residence there he had heard Mrs. 
Brickell say on several occasions that she 
intended doing something with the swamp 
land. One day he conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing this land and developing it himself, 
which he did, paying $30,000 for the 
twenty-three acres. It is now worth more 
than $2,000,000. 

Ten years ago the congregation of the 
Fort Lauderdale Methodist Church bought 
a lot 50 by 135 feet at the corner of North 
Third Street and North Andrews Avenue 
for $1000. It was sold a year ago for $30,- 
000 to a Northern purchaser. Five months 
later it was sold to a local purchaser for 
$80,000. 

Several vacant lots of fifty-foot frontage 
on North Andrews Avenue, within half a 
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ihe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Style as you want it—fine finish that stays— 
superior quality—and skeleton lined for comfort. 
Tue R1AtTO ~ Style S-113 


Most Styles $] 


Gaokies ‘Styles of the 
Times”’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers - CHICAGO 


Fy 


i 2 | 
eee 


Everywhere 


t r 


—but Master Plumbers only 
sell or install 


RDINARY washers can be bought most anywhere and 
everywhere — but Never-Drip Faucet Washer is not 
just another little round “piece of trouble.”* Never-Drip 
Washers believe ‘that faucets should be seen—and not heard, 
and to stop dripping faucets is their life work. .They are 
scientifically made and tested—and like most other worth- | 
while plumbing specialties are sold or installed only —by 
Master Plumbers. Do your washer-buying for a life-time, 
to-day. Phone your plumber to equip all your faucets < 
with Never-Dries. 


. . and to stop that 
leaking closet tank 
trouble, get a 


MM “abo 


araba 


through Master 
Plumbers only— 


$1.25 


Guaranteed 3 Years 


Identify a Never-Drie faucet washer by its black stripe. 


Made by WOODWARD-WANGER CO. 
1106-1114 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 
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When this happens to you 
—be prepared! 


Always carry a Shaler Vulcanizer in your car. 
It’s’ the easiest and quickest way out of an 
emergency when you get stuck on the road with 
a puncture.’ All you need do is to clamp on a 
Patch-&-Heat Unit. Light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains—and give it a few minutes to 
cool. That’s all— your tube’s heat-vulcanized as 
good as new—and you’re on your way again. 
Nearly three million motorists use it. 


Get This “Hole Outfit’? Today 


Only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers, Everywhere. 
Slightly higher in Canada and far west. Includes-vulcan- 
izer and 12 Patch-&-Heat Units—6 round and 6 oblong. 


C. A. SHALER CO. |{ _ Waupun, Wis., U. S. A. 
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In Your Spare Time 


E you have only a little spare 
time—say an occasional half 
hour right after lunch, in the eve- 
ning or during the day—here’s an 
opportunity for you to make some 
extra money: 


missions we will allow you, and en- 
joy the liberal bonus we will send 
you each month for volume pro- 
duction. Mr. Frank P. Parker of 
Michigan has earned $10.00 in a 
single day. 

First, become our subscription 
representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Second, tell folks you meet that 
you will be glad to forward their re- 
newals and new subscriptions. 


Third, retain the generous com- 


It makes no difference where you 
live or what your age or whether or 
not you have had previous experi- 
ence, the opportunity to make ex- 
tra money 1s still yours. Why not 
learn how to make the most of it— 
right now? Simply send the cou- 
pon below. There’s no obligation. 


Se DE SESS SEY SS SRC SS RRR TS PRY EF SRI PRAT SD SEE FO LTR TEED OLA TEI 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
740 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me all details of your cash offer. 


Name. 


Street. 


Citys State 
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block of the Broward Hotel, were sold re- 


} cently for $75,000 by an owner who bought 


them ten years ago for $400 each. Property 
with a frontage of 125 feet on this street, 
near the railway crossing, sold last April 
for $6500. . Since that time it has been 
divided into two fifty-foot lots and these 
sold for $10,000 each, the twenty-five-foot 
lot going for $5000. 

The corner of South Fourth Street and 
South Andrews Avenue was sold two years 
ago for $2500, resold for $7800, then $10,- 
000, and offered on the market again for 
$17,500. Last November it went at this 
price to a purchaser who, sixty days later, 
resold it for $35,000 to the original owner, 
who had sold it for $2500. The northwest 
corner of East Flagler Street and North Bay 
Shore Drive, 100 by 150 feet, with riparian 
rights, was sold in 1897 for $1200. ‘It was 
bought by Mrs. McAllister about fifteen 
years ago for around $6500. These lots 
today, without the riparian rights, are 
valued at around $1,000,000: The corner 
of Northeast Second Avenue and: Third 
Street sold twelve years ago for $6000. It 
is now worth $150,000. 

In other sections of the state, inland as 
well as along the coast, the boom has af- 


| fected town sites. Miami was first, and is 


unquestionably most fairylike in its growth, 
but there are just as many magical trans- 
formations in older cities like Tampa and 
the Gulf-coast playground west of it. Five 
or six years ago, for example,.on a certain 
highway leading west from Tampa there 
were several old shacks tenanted by ne- 
groes. The land was worth little more than 
the price of general farm land. Today the 
last negro shack is occupied by a_real- 
estate dealer, and lots in that spot are 
valued up to $50,000, all because a far- 
sighted Northerner built the Gandy Bridge 
connecting Tampa with the Gulf-coast 
playground to the west, over which thou- 
sands of automobiles pass daily. 

There are so many wonder stories regard- 
ing the great increase in real-estate values 
in so many Florida cities that I cannot 
undertake to give more. Most of them can 
be supported with names, dates, amounts 
and documentary proof. For example, 
many ball players,.who formerly had their 
spring training camps elsewhere, are now 
using Florida for that purpose. One hears 
how Miller Huggins, of the New York 
Yankees; Joe Tinker, famous old shortstop 
of the old Chicago Cubs; Branch Rickey, 
of the St. Louis. Cardinals; Rube Mar- 
quard, famous lefthanded pitcher of the 
New York Giants and afterward of the 
Brooklyns, and many other ball players and 
baseball-club owners have made considera- 
ble money through investments made dur- 
ing the training season. 


_ Investing in Health 


During the past year Tampa spent more 
than $6,000,000 in building operations. It 
is predicted $20,000,000 will be spent in 
1925, and other cities—Jacksonville, Miami, 
Miami Beach, Palm Beach, West Palm 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Sarasota and Or- 
lando—are ahead of Tampa in this respect. 
Nearly $6,000,000 of property changed 
hands in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs 
during a,few months of the past season. 
And so one hears here, there and every- 
where of. money being made, with the 
names, dates and amounts appended 
thereto, by investors in Florida’s real estate. 
A story_is told about a Florida. property 
owner who was stopped on the street and 
asked what his property was worth. 

“Well, it was worth about $30,000 at 
nine o’clock this morning,” he said. “But 
at ten o’clock the lot next to mine sold for 
$40,000;so I suppose it ought to bring 
about $50,000, as it is now ten minutes 
past twelve.” 

We now come to the third and last phase 
and, as Strange as the paradox may appear, 
the most and yet the least important ofall, 
so far as_the contemplation of the bom 
is concerned—that which I call playground, 
because it is neither agricultural nor strictly 
town site, although there is a large element 


August 


of playground in cities like Miami, 7 
sands of Northerners, from multimi, 
aires whose names are known all ove 
country, to the man of means whose rej} 
tion is only local, have spent and arc} 
spending millions upon millions of di, 
in the building of homes. They are m:} 
investments in health all over Florida\ 
simply in the great seacoast develop 
but around many of the interior lakes, » 
their investments range from the $10, | 
000 estate which is the millionaire’s y | 
conceived and carried out withouta the j 
of productivity, down to the $10,0() 
$20,000 residence on the shore of a , 
with a background of ten to fifty ac 
orange and grapefruit trees, which jj 
tended to give the Northern business | 
a winter home and ultimately a pla | 
which he may retire, with his fruit » 
bringing in some revenue that will pr 
for his old age. E | 
One of the main reasons why they | 
located in Florida is that if you follo| 
line of latitude around the world from: ) 
thirty degrees north, but-a little aboy | 
Tropic of Cancer, you will find that th ) 
passes through some of the places ) 
famous for health and recreation. 0)| 
east come the Canary Islands; | 
Southern Morocco, Algeria, Egypt | 
Northern Arabia; the pleasantest ps| 
India and Southern China. In the P | 
Ocean, the Hawaiian Islands are but | 
degrees south of: Key West. In this] 
sphere the only other territory in the 5 
latitude is in Mexicoand the southern ) 
tip of Texas. igs 5. eee | 


| 


The Value of Climate 


and the temperature: of the surroui | 
waters along the lines of latitude. ' 
coasts of Florida are washed by the | 
limpid waters of the Gulf Stream. ! 
around the globe, the latitude of Fl\ 
means eternal summer land, surcease ) 
winter’s rigors, _ jy ae 

I am of the opinion that the pol 
seashore playgrounds of Florida whic: 
most peopled at the present i 


Temperature batied ‘only with 4 


become the all-year resorts of the ft 
The seacoast and that portion of Fl | 
coolest in summer, during the time } 
Florida needs its lowest tempera | 
be the location where its seashore citie 
be built in the years to come. 
The seacoast of Florida cannot be ! 
pared, in a real-estate sense, with theis } 
of Atlantic City, Coney and Long B¢ 
In these places. the amount of grou) 
restricted. There is much seacoa) 
Florida. Neither is Florida close enov} 
the center of great population to pern |! 
seacoast to be compared, in a real- 
sense, with Eastern seashore proper) 
point of value, nor along the same \ 
tion lines.: 
The North had been educated | 
value of its seashore, where its wate) 
cool during the sultry: summer m¢/! 
When the opportunity presented its) 
obtain seashore comforts during thet 
months of our Northern winter, thos 
could afford to do so—and many who 4 
not—went to Florida, and there they | 
many attractions, much to amuse an& 
tertain—foliage and greens of all © 
ties—lacking in our Northern water re 
It took young America a long tim 
lots of advertising to buy climate. 1 
sense in which the word is employ) 
means health. Florida came into po! 
favor at a time when America wasina® 
etary position to purchase health. | | 
business man of today has learned hisl@ 
No more ceaseless grind from sevé 
seven, as was common but a few year't 
Little does it matter to those able te 
chase health whether they pay $100 0# 
other price for a lot; whether the pro? 
had sold at two dollars an acre two ” 
ago or had been given away ten yeai) 
fore. Prices, of course, have incréé 
The mere fact of their making th 
improvements, many of great ma 
(Continued on Page 141) 


(Continued from Page 138) 
ted soaring values and will continue to 
0, as long as these improvements con- 
ie. 
his form of investment, if investment it 
+ be termed, is more or less blind. The 
srienced real-estate operator feels the 
e of the market and acts accordingly. 
ividual caprice and desire have their 
*t upon prices. It is How much will a 
spective purchaser pay? that rules ask- 
prices; and by ‘how much” I do not 
n that the highest price possible is 
ig obtained, as prices have started from 
ow a level that it is impossible, to my 
d, not-to feel but that there must be 
jle room for improvement. At the same 
> each individual offering has within it- 
potentialities inviting careful study. 
ne of the largest town-site develop- 
ts in Florida, now being peopled by 
ilies ranging all the way from the aver- 
American in medium circumstances to 
multimillionaire, was originally a fruit 
re. The first owner commenced by pur- 
sing 160 acres of land for the purpose of 
ng fruits and vegetables. More land 
added from time to time, and the prop- 
paid on a straight agricultural basis. 
appened to be near the city of Miami. 
mn that city had grown to about 10,000 
\bitants, the trend of development was 
lear that the son of the original owner 
ed the property into asuburb of Miami, 
shasing still more land, though not more 
$200 to $300 an acre was paid for any 
he earliest holdings. As his develop- 
t began to prosper, he called in artists, 
‘scape architects and city planners to 
i up a modern Mediterranean city. 
n its very inception it had the appear- 
, of belonging. It did not appear new. 
_ buildings were warm in color and in 
jaony with the scenery. Thus what was 
iv years ago an orange grove has been 
ied into a city of tile, concrete, steel 
\coral rock. 


| Look Before You Buy 


aother striking improvement at Miami 
1a mangrove swamp twelve years ago. 
h foresight and probably $100,000,000 
vsted in construction, it has been turned 
tone of the greatest winter playgrounds 
1e nation. 
Ilions of dolla: have been spent in the 
eion of homes—investments in health. 
12s Deering, a Chicago multimillionaire, 
t’ traveling the world over seeking a 
> favorable for rest, pleasure and health, 
92d in upon the southern east coast of 
cda for several days one year. The 
wing year he began building a great 
tie. 
{ch investors know what they are doing. 
onatter what the market may be, this 
éicter of property has reached a condi- 
of finality. Booms may come and 
41s may go, but the purpose for which 
¢ property has been acquired, its actual 
©y the ultimate consumer, will not be 
ne nor will change even be contem- 
aid. 
Ad that is the test. Florida is in the air. 
tall sides I am importuned for advice, 
S$; with the questions, “What do you 
ik of Florida real estate? How long will 
€boom last? How high can values 
fy go?” 
Ad the answer is that Florida real es- 
tilike every other commodity in which 
el traffic, must withstand the test of 


-vised is being done. 
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time. Where the ultimate consumer has 
arrived, values are solid, because he has put 
foundations under them. Much of the 
trading in Florida, however, is now being 
done in anticipation of his arrival. .When 
he finally materializes, to build a depart- 
ment store, hotel or any. building for busi- 
ness purposes, or his winter villa or cottage, 
to become an orange grower, vegetable 
raiser- or country. gentleman—then true 
values will be fixed—what the lots or the 
acres are worth to him in yielding recreation 
or grapefruit, health or early tomatoes. 

Sometimes press agents—and Heaven 
knows Florida has enough—though prone 
to exaggeration, shout with the voice of 
truth. And Florida has a great deal to 
shout about. 

Now this doesn’t mean that a five-acre 
plot in a swamp should be purchased by 
those who have no opportunity of examin- 
ing the property because the advertisement 
is tempting. Not a nickel should be put 
into Florida or any other place without due 
caution on the part of the purchaser. You 
can’t buy ground and go down there, 
scratch the surface and become a million- 
aire. But slow, steady absorption of Flor- 
ida’s real estate, to be used for those 
purposes best adapted to commercial possi- 
bilities, will populate Florida in at least the 
same manner as any other similar fertile 
country has become populated. 


Plenty of Chance to Lose 


Florida is attracting to its doors the cap- 
ital of the nation. Those who prey upon 
capital are always with us, and they figure 
correctly that something will either fall off 
the table or they can sweat something off a 
gold coin. 

Any adventurer can have a card printed 
and put after his name Real-Estate Broker, 
and then and there that is what he is. I 
could say much on this point, but one word 
is sufficient— beware! 

And there is nothing to keep this so- 
called real-estate broker from advertising. 
If you’re sucker enough to say to yourself, 
after reading an alluring advertisement, 
“Well, this hundred dollars or so isn’t going 
to harm me any, I’ll take a chance,” then 
you deserve everything you'll get; and 


-you’ll-get it aplenty, the chances are. I 


happen to know that the state of Florida is 
doing everything possible to protect you. 
Everything to bring the selling of land 
within lawful restrictions that can be de- 
But as Cicero has so 
ably said, ‘‘The truth half told is the great- 
est kind of a lie,”’ and it is so easy for these 
operators to delve into the ether zone of 
real-estate dealing. 

Look how Los Angeles has grown—and it 
stays grown. It was the natives, and prac- 
tically the natives only, who believed in 
Los Angeles. I couldn’t see it myself. I 
went there for that purpose. ‘I saw growth, 
but I never realized its tremendous possi- 
bilities. But I am not going to be like 
Mark Twain’s cat that sat on a hot stove 
and never thereafter had enough sense to 
sit on a cold one. i 

Now, of course, Florida’s boom can’t last 
forever. No boom ever has. The longer its 
duration, the top-heavier it must become, 
and the danger of overextension also in- 
creases tremendously. However, where val- 
ues are fixed, conditions always right them- 
selves; and after the flurry has passed, I 
have often seen much higher values estab- 
lished. It all depends, however, upon the 
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MOSQUITOES | 
BEDBUGS & FLEAS 


AT GROCERY 
AND DRUG STORES 


ALUABLE furs and woolens in 

closet or chest will not be injured 
by moths if occasionally treated with 
Tanglefoot Fly Spray. 


Tanglefoot is the most powerful and 
therefore most effective household 
insecticide that you can use for 
the wholesale extermination of flies, 
moths, mosquitoes, bedbugs and 
fleas. It is stainless, non-injurious 
and fully guaranteed. 


Quart can $1.25, pint 75c¢ and half-pint 
50c. Tanglefoot Super-Sprayer, 35 cents. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


co0T 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want youcan’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 


In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 


tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 

bonus that we pay them will enable 

them easily to hold this average 


No Experience—Yet 
He Earned More 
Than $400.00 His 
First Six Months. 


throughout the entire year. And 


one hundred extra dollars, 

earned during your first 
would 
right, 


Publishing 
Company 


month’s trial, 
be starting 


ES 
769 Independence wouldn't it? 


Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Please send me your cash offer 


Name 


Street 


Town 


Clifford B. Stokes sent us a cou- 
pon similar to the one at the left 
in July, 1924. By Christmas of 
that year he had earned over 
$400.00 extra! F 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 

stam benge our big cash offer—no 

bles wom involved. 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 
Through the telephone door, 
comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 


in person. traveling by wire, 


business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain but a few.seconds or minutes and 
are gone. We go out through our telephone 


with a “good-bye” 


doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 


sew 


make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 


sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by. mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Baseball Prizes For Boys! 


This fellow can’t help smiling! He has a new 
ball, bat, glove and uniform. And he got them 
without spending any money! 

You can get them, too. Earn the best baseball goods, 
swimming suits or your choice of over 200 other 
prizes (and money too!) by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post (in U.S. A.). Easy, pleasant work. 
Let’s get started together! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Division 


765 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


says L. D. Payne. Frank DePries 
made over $325 profit in one day. 
\\ Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 | 
Q\ in one day. F. E. Mendenhall | 
\ \\ worked half time and made 
$100 a week. W. E. Findlay 
‘ rat up. his commissions in a few months 
etn @W from $100 to over $500 per month. Every 
Home, Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect — 
Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. 
Our special training course starts you on road to success first day, 
If now employed, we can show you how to make big money during 
spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new Sales 
.Plan—find out how to make real money—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 853 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, 0. 


| apples. 
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one and only determining factor of real- 
estate value—value. 

Summarizing all the conditions of the 
Florida boom, one must come to the con- 
clusion that nothing of an unusual char- 
acter is taking place. As the farm lands of 
the various states of the Union were taken 
up by small settlers, as the lands of all 
different countries were settled, so it is with 
the state of Florida. The chances of failyre, 
however, are less here perhaps than in other 
land booms by reason of facts proved by the 
United States Government regarding the 
value of the land, the financial condition of 
the country and the increased knowledge of 
the value of real estate conveyed to the 
public during the past few years. To those 
who are in a position to profit by the appeal 
to population, and are willing to withstand 
the discomforts of a tropical climate at cer- 
tain portions of the year, and obtain the 
advantages of that same climate during the 
season when the Northern states have their 
disadvantages, the state of Florida offers 
opportunities that are unlikely to be dupli- 
cated; opportunities yielding a reasonable 
return upon skillful development and often 
generous profits to the agriculturist. Not 
100, 500 or 1000 per cent profit overnight, 
which so many people seek unwisely in the 
excitement of a boom, but the steady 
growth in values that are los seh by 
work and patience. 

There is an old story about a young 
farmer, just married and still hardly out: of 
his teens, who was advised to plant an 
apple orchard. 

“Oh, apples take too long to bear!”’ he 
protested, and devoted his attention to 
wheat, corn and hogs. 

His father was likewise advised to plant 
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said, “for I’d never live to eat the { 
His old father listened to the gs 
grandson’s objections. He was am 
ing seventy-five. Nobody thought 
vising him to plant apples. But he q 
set out an orchard of young trees- 
lived to enjoy the fruit from them, | 
Florida’s real estate must even’ 
sume a condition best. illustrat 
experience of mine, years ago, with 
Judge Sulzberger, of Philadelph 
learned and shrewd gentleman. 
‘Why do you trade in and out 
erty so often?” he asked me. “ 
one piece of real estate in a growi 
tion, you can make more money 
still on it than all the in-and-out 
you do.” 
The judge owned many choice gen 
Philadelphia property, and even after 
ing me this advice, himself let go too, 
It took years for me to see t 
Sulzberger was right, and years 
understand why I didn’t follow 
even with the precedent of ° 
Wendell and many other est 


proved his contention. ? 
Judge Sulzberger at that time ¥ 
fifty-five years old, while I was tw 
I couldn’t realize the natural expec 
a man’s period of life, and I was | 
to wait, where Judge ca ge 


If the parents of this countegial y 
their children the reward of 
the many years which the yo 
permitted to indulge in that luxur 
portunity for successful investmel 
estate would be increased many f 
Apply that to Florida! 
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W hy the Prestons got mote silverware 


SAN PRESTON, setting 
1e supper table, told her 
ier about the week-end at 
Aillers’. She described four 
s in detail and continued, 
1 ought to see their dining- 
|. They have loads of beau- 
silverware. It’s fun to sit 
nd their table, just because 
atkles so!’’ 

beautiful silverware was 
t Susan admired at the 
ets! “ Well,’’ thought Mrs. 
on, “ we can have beautiful 
twate too. We'll see about 
tomorrow.”’ 


SALESROOMs: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DOES SILVERWARE ADD TO THE CONVENIENCE OF YOUR HOME? 


Does it make every meal more pleasant, because of its gencrous, twinkling 
beauty? Does it make entertaining for you and the children not only a 
possibility—but always a pleasure? 

Perhaps not! Even now you may be getting along with a scant equipment 
of silverware. But you need be inconvenienced no longer! In 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate you will find all the niceties of table settings—salad forks, 
bouillon spoons, ice cream forks, orange spoons and serving pieces. Whether 
you need a few of these refinements of table setting or a complete silver 
service, you will purchase wisely and reasonably in “ 1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 
For more than three-quarters of a century this finest silverplate has been 
approved by fastidious hostesses. It will serve you a lifetime. 

Leading dealers everywhere carry the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns 
in their stock. 

You will find booklet H-90, Etiquette, Entertaining ana Good Sense, full of 
suggestions for successful entertaining. It’s free. Write for your copy 
today. InTeRNaTIONAL SILVER Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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INTERNATIONAL ‘SILVER 


Anniversary Cold MeapPorks)) (ay! 
= _ (Reduced Size) : : | 


Anniversary Meat Dish 
_ Vegetable Dish 
Salt and Pepper 


“You will use these graceful, durable. _ 
pieces every day. A wide variety of 


such silverware matches the knives, — 


forks and spoons of 1847 Rogers Bros. 


patterns. 
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CaNaDA: 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or CanaDA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


GIGLI 
Victor Artist 


Music is only as good as. 
each performer can make it — 


Whom can you hear and how well can you hear — 
them? That is the first consideration in music, 
because, if the performance is faulty for any 
reason whatever, the finest music in the world 


© Kubey- 
Rembrandt 


CASALS 2 
Victor Artist 


can become unbearable. 


These Victor Records have taken cap- 
tive the voice and the artistic qualities 
that this young tenor possesses. Gigli’s 
.tenor rings from a vigorous, youthful 
soul in songs of pure beauty. 


Santa Lucia Luntana 

Serenade (Rimpianto) ' 645 $1.50 
Gioconda— Cielo e mar 

Pagliacci— Vesti la giubba ' 643 1.50 
Africana—O Paradiso ! 

Faust—Salve, dimora i 6138 2.00 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 


PAS .w 6.ear OFF, 


The Victor recordings by Pablo Casals 
represent the perfection of ’cello play- 
ing. Rich and limpid tone, flawless 
bowing, phrasing which is wordless 


poetry—these distinguish the records of 
this very great master of the instrument. . 


Goyescas—Intermezzo 


Adagio (Bach) ‘ 6501 $2.00 


Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


BCG. US Caron, 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


Townsend 


WERRENRATH 
Victor Artist y 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic, is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant! 
favor with the large Victor public. _ 
Love Sentien Tittle Git oF ies } 843 $150 


Story of the Rose Saal 
Tell Me Daisy 


Danny Deever 
On the Road to Mandalay 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 

Mahogany, oak or walnut 4 

Victrola No. § 215*(Special), $160} 


Specially designed to accommodat 
radio receiving sets 


Catalog sent on request 
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| En Route for Paris 

{ ‘half a dozen miles from 
tsterdam, close under the 
ik of a straight tree-fringed 
lil where the great-sailed 
le slowly at a paradoxical 
bve the level of the land, is 
\ only differentiated from 
nding meadows by a short 
“den sheds and a stocking 
lator blowing out from its 
tis in fact a very ordinary- 
tadow, heaped with mown 
rl was last there; yet it is 
most interesting spots in 
be recommended to those 
glimmering of prophetic 


L that meadow and you 
ve, one after the other, 
L ward from the skies, the 
visely international collec- 
acraft to be seen at any 


nin the world—Dutch Fokker monoplanes; blue-painted British biplanes, 
age, De Haviland or Vickers; immense French Goliaths and Jabirus; 
ng Belgian biplanes shimmering with white aluminum paint; great all-metal 
)noplanes with the Swedish blue-and-yellow flag painted on their tails; the 
ely small German monoplanes; and, by the time this article is printed, 
chines also will probably have added themselves to the congress. They 
“London, Paris, Brussels, Basel, Rotterdam, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, 


ston, Vice-President and Treasurer 


at nce Square, Philadelphia 
ai veka 
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At Left—Mr. Austin, Mr. Linney and Colo- 
nel Mossberg, of the Swedish Legation, 
and the Croydon:to-Sweden Plane 


Malmé and Copenhagen—from eight 
different countries. They are of all 
types—fabric-winged, wire-braced, 
wooden-winged, all-metal,  single- 
engined, twin-engined, three-engined, 
four-engined—but from all alike, as 
they come gliding to the ground 
against the wind and at last stop with 
a final engine roar in front of the 
row of sheds, emerge calmly normal 
passengers of every conceivable na- 
tionality, who follow their baggage, 
passport in hand, for a perfunctory 
customs examination, and inquire 
the hour of their air connection to 
London, Paris, Berlin, Copenhagen 
or elsewhere. They disperse, distrib- 
ute themselves in new groupings of 
fellow voyagers, climb into the wait- 
ing machines. The great mechanical 
birds run roaring across the field, 
lift, mount into the sky, disappear. 

Another incoming plane is announced, Within the passenger hangar, by the side 
of the great blackboards whereon are chalked the traffic details of the eleven air lines 
running into the aerodrome, is a French poster. It depicts a twentieth-century bourgeois 
gazing doubtfully at an aeroplane in the sky. The ghost of his predecessor of 1835 grips 
his shoulder, points to a modern express train rushing across a high viaduct. 

“And I didn’t believe in railroads!” says the ghost. That poster is two or three 
years old, A morning spent at Schiphol Aerodrome—the air port of Amsterdam—is 
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convincing proof that its moral is already 
antiquated. Air travel in Europe has 
ceased to be a novel adventure; it has 
become an ordinary means of transport. 

In the year 1924 the principal air com- 
panies of Europe carried between them, 
on regular traffic routes, 87,467 passen- 
gers over a total of 5,969,267 miles. 
These figures do not include joy riders, 
nor do they include the operations of a 
number of small lines whose statistics are 
not available; but they are sufficient 
amply to prove the point. Moreover, 
the summer of 1924—and the summer is 
the busy time for air-transport com- 
panies—was marked by persistent bad 
weather all over Europe. The totals for 
1925 promise to be something like double 
those of the preceding year. 

Commercial aviation in Europe is not 
yet six years old, and it is certainly only 
in its first infancy. Our descendants will 
look back to the rustic field aerodromes 
of 1925, with their crude arrangements 
for the reception and comfort of passen- 
gers, to our cramped and comparatively 
slow aircraft, with the same amused 
superiority we accord to the quaint rail- 
roads of, say, 1840. Just as with air 
transport. today, the terminal stations 
were then nervously held distant, on the outskirts of the 
great cities, and the majority of travelers preferred the 
safety of the older modes of travel—the stagecoach and 
post chaise. 


How the Nine Rules Work Out 


UT in 1840 the railroad had nevertheless definitely 

established itself, was clearly the mode of transit of 
the future. And today air transport has equally definitely 
established itself; not perhaps ever in supersession of the 
railroad, but supplementary to it for those travelers to 
whom economy of time and a minimization of fatigue are 
worth a reasonably increased cost. It caters for precisely 
the same class as the long-distance express train de luxe. 
Its factor of safety is infinitely greater than that of the 
railroads of the early days, and scarcely, if at all, less than 
that of the average European railroad of today. Its ease 
and comfort are only to be measured by those who have 
practically experienced any given long-distance journey 
by train and the same journey as performed by air. 

The only complaint of 99.5 per cent of air passengers is 
that of monotony; the effect probably of the paradoxical 
and fallacious 
sense of slowness 
of movement ex- 
perienced in an 
aeroplane travel- 
ing at 100 miles an 
hour but divorced 
from the ground 
objects that in a 
railway train 
would normally be 
flitting past. The 
vast panorama 
viewed from the 
aeroplane changes 
with a majestic de- 
liberation. 

In every country 
in Europe, with 
the exception of 
Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, daily 
passenger air lines 
are now running 
with practically 
complete regular- 
ity, and their traf- 
fic is increas- 
ing month by 
month—in fine 
weather, indeed, is 
restricted only by 
the number of ma- 
chines available. I 
personally had to 
wait five days fora 
seat on the plane 
from Amsterdam 
to Berlin in the 
month of June. It 
is true that no air 
company in Eu- 
rope can afford to 
operate without a 
neavy government 
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Taking the Mail on Board 


subsidy, and that the day may yet be distant when air 
transport is a self-supporting industry. Many millions 
were lost by the early railroads, which, like air transport, 
had to be organized in advance of the traffic. But they 
never disappeared from the countries where they had once 
been established. Neither will air transport in Europe 
disappear. It has come to stay. 

Commercial aviation, like any pioneer industry, has, of 
course, had to struggle with all sorts of technical and me- 
chanical difficulties—today virtually overcome—but, 
unlike most industries in Europe, it has had to contend 
with even more formidable political complications that 
opposed a paralyzing obstacle to its development. Those 
complications still subsist. For the comparatively small 
European countries, air transport is international trans- 
port; it is one of the first lessons learned by any air com- 
pany. Today, from the viewpoint of aerial traffic, there is 
a great wall across Europe. On both sides of that wall there 
is intense aerial activity. But the only aerial intercom- 
munication between the two areas is circuitously around 
each end of the barrier. 

This fact dominates the whole of European aviation, and 
prior to any analysis of the individual national efforts, it 
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must be emphasized and expla 
is, like much else that is depk 
Europe, a legacy from the w 
Allies at Versailles, with a lively 
of German air power and Ge 
raids in their minds, determined 
far as they could insure it, ¢ 
should be henceforth kept out o 
Consequently, not only was ( 
debarred from possessing any 
air force whatever, but original 
intended that she should not pro 
aircraft at all. This complete 
tion, however, could neither be 
nor maintained, and the All 
guarded themselves, as an alt 
by placing the German aircraft 
under the control of the Allied 
Commission. It was a control | 
with considerable severity, a 
more controversy as to what di 
not constitute military aireraft 

Finally, on April 14, 1922, ¢ 
tary Commission imposed on 
through the medium of the C; 
Ambassadors, a set of regulatio 
are famous all over aeronautica 
as the Nine Rules. These rule 
are subtly technical and not cle: 
prehensible by the layman, were 
to prohibit the production of aircraft convertible 
machines. In effect, they limited the size of Gern 
aeroplanes, they limited their engine power, the 
their fuel capacity, they limited their speed. Any 
exceeding these specifications was defined as mil 
craft and thus prohibited. | 
. 


German Air for the Germans 


ERMANY retaliated, with ironic malice, by 

law which, underlining the fact that the so’ 
of every nation over its own air was laid down asa 
at Versailles, decreed that the Allies’ own Ni 
should be the legal limit for all aircraft of whatevi 
ality, German or otherwise, flying over Germany. 
tically all the French and British machines use| 
aviation considerably exceed the specifications of) 
Rules, they could not therefore—and still Caml 
German territory. 

Furthermore, an ordinance of the Rhinelé d | 
sion prohibited German flying over the occupied :| 
German Government promptly represented, y 
and logic, that the Rhineland was admittedly; 

territory 
occupied | 

ae rarily by 
ee rious en 
that the | 
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sy, April 
8925. 


WR MA: 
‘rotaswell 
b; much 
-shan you 
h I would 
('n making 
aa big way 
but Lain’t 
hat I told 
ysterday, 
juld write 
sand tell 
yything. 

il Ma, I 
| Dallas at 
>(. this af- 
) and got 
he Union 
which is 
lump, be- 
jz, and a 
jared cap 
(my bag 
ja taxi. I 
taxi bring 
ia to the 
cn Davis 
which is 
very way. 
Irky in a 
.form and 
cried my 
) the hotel 
: there was 

er with a 
ind it that 
2 write my 
_a book. 
the guy I 
ner Mar- 
1 of Mr. 

P. Mar- 
Jenkins 
*s, Clay 
, Texas. I 
though I 
ly twenty 
1, and had 
een away 
me before, 
0 boob—I 
raduate of 
cins Corners High School, and I had come to Dallas 
yt a position as clerk in the hardware store owned 
Jousin George. The guy was very much interested, 
eral traveling men crowded around to hear what I 
say. I told them how Father had taken two blue 
last year at the Clay County Fair at Henrietta 
exhibit of pure bred Tamworth hogs. So the guy 
a counter gave me one of his best rooms, with bath 


my bag in the room, and after I had tried the fau- 
the bathtub and found they worked O. K., I went 
lave a look at the town. 

_ Ma, they got swell buildings in Dallas! And beau- 
eets, and fine looking people. And as I walked 
got to thinking that I ain’t so bad looking myself; 
eemed to me that I was too good for such a low 
heap, piker’s job as clerk in a hardware store. It 
e of Cousin George to offer it to me, but I figured 
such a live town as this there ought to be much 
hances for a young feller like me who is no dumbbell, 
ay it myself. 

[ was right. Pretty soon I came to a railroad yard, 
a flat car by a platform was a great big brand new 
all painted up wonderful. Instead of wheels, it ran 
tracks like an army tank. And on one side were 
the words “Ten Ton Earthworm Tractor.” 

you know, Ma, I have always been interested in 
sry and automobiles and motors, and especially in 
- I bet I have been to see every tractor on every 
Clay County. But I never in all my life seen such 
actor and such a swell tractor as this one. 

> was a feller working on the tractor. I got to talk- 
1 him, and I told him I was Elmer Martin, from 
Corners. He said his name was Luke Torkle, and 
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idazlett Upson 


c. J. 


of a Peach 


“T wish,” said 
Mr. Johnson, sort 
of to himself, ‘I 
had another good 
man to send out.” 

pe Vina been 
would do,”’ I said. 

“*“Who are 
you?” he asked. 

I told him my 
name, and he 
asked a whole lot 
of questions, and 
we talked for quite 
a while. I hated 
to tell him I was 
only twenty years 
old, had lived all 
my life in Jenkins 
Corners, and had 
never seen an 
Earthworm trac- 
tor until about an 
hour before. So I 
kept fairly quiet 
about that. Of 
course, Ma, I 
didn’t tell him any 
deliberate lies on 
purpose or any- 
thing like that. 
But in some way 
from what I said 
he seemed to get 
the idea that Iwas 
twenty-six years 
old, and that [had 
been a sergeant in 
the artillery dur- 
ing the war in 
charge of repair- 
ing tractors used 
in pulling the 
guns. In a way, 
of course, perhaps 
I did stretch the 
truth a little here 
and there, but not 
any morethan was 
absolutely neces- 
sary. 

And finally Mr. 
Johnson hired me 
for thirty dollars 


McC ARTHY 


So I Said, ‘“‘Luke, if You’ll Let Me Hetp You, and Teach Me About These Tractors, I’lt Work for You Just as Hard as I Can, 


and Won't Charge You Nothing’’ 


he worked for the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, that 
sold these Earthworm tractors. This particular tractor had 
just arrived from the factory, and he was unloading it off 
the car. He seemed like a nice feller so I helped him bring 
water for the radiator, and gasoline and oil. 

Then he cranked it up and the motor made the most 
wonderful roaring noise I ever heard. After he had run 
the machine down off the platform, he let me drive it a lit- 
tle ways through the freight yard. 

And right then I decided that the only job for me was 
to be a mechanic and work on one of these swell machines. 
Because when you drive a ten ton Earthworm tractor it 
gives you the most wonderful feeling in the world. There 
you sit, and you hold onto the handle bars, and the motor 
in front just roars, and there is twenty thousand pounds of 
beautiful steel machinery under you that is clanking along 
just marvelous. And with the least little touch of your 
hand you can make all that machinery do just what you 
want—start, or stop, or back up, or turn around. Gosh, 
Ma, it’s wonderful. 

But wait till you hear what happened next. I went up to 
the tractor office with Luke, and in the inner office we 
found Mr. Johnson, the manager, talking over the phone 
as follows: 

“T can’t possibly send you a man for several days. If 
the trouble is with the magneto, try filing the points. You'll 
find full directions in the instruction book.” 

Then he hung up the receiver and said, ‘‘That’s the way 
it always goes. Last week—not one call for service. This 
week so far—six calls. Luke, I want you to take the night 
train for Amarillo. Three tractors up there are broken 
down. Stay there till you get them all running.” 

Luke looked at his watch. 

“T’ll have to hurry to make it,” he said, and went out. 


a week and ex- 
penses, and told 
me to take the in- 
terurban car first 
thing in the morning to a little town called Prairie Flower 
about twenty miles from Dallas, and repair a tractor be- 
longing to the County Road Commission down there. He 
said he would telephone the people to meet me. 

So you see, Ma, I am making good. I am a tractor ex- 
pert. I don’t know yet what is wrong with the tractor 
down there, but I ain’t worried at all. Before I left the 
office I had the stenographer give me an instruction book 
telling all about the tractors and how to repair them when 
broken. When [I arrive, I will first find out what is wrong. 
Then I will go off somewhere and read in the book just 
what to do. After which I will-come back and do it, and 
then the tractor will run all right. 

I will keep you posted, Ma, on how I come out. 

Your affectionate son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


On Interurban Car, 
Getting Near Prairie Flower, Texas, 
Wednesday, April 29, 1925. 4:30 P.M. 
HAR MA: Well this morning when I got up, I decided 
I would not start right off for Prairie Flower. I would 
get myself a set of tools first, so as to do the job right. One 
good thing about me is my absolute thoroughness. 
I did not go to Cousin George’s hardware store, because 
I didn’t want the trouble of explaining why I wasn’t taking 
the job he wanted to give me. I went to another store and 
I told the clerk I wanted a complete set of tractor expert’s 
tools. 
“The best is none too good for me,” I told him; ‘‘a good 
mechanic needs good tools.” 
The clerk was a nice guy and saw that I got high quality 
stuff. I bought a set of open-end wrenches, a set of socket 
wrenches, a couple of adjustable wrenches, a magneto 
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wrench, and a pipe wrench. Also a hammer, a pair of 
pliers, a screw driver, a hack saw with six extra blades, a 
drill with assorted bits, and various files and punches and 
taps and things. And some overalls, and a tool box with 
a handle so you can carry it like a suitcase. 

Then the clerk said, “‘No real mechanic can work with- 
out micrometers.”’ So I got an outside micrometer and an 
inside micrometer, which are things for measuring parts 
of machinery, and have little screws that can measure to 
within less than a thousandth of an inch. Can you imagine 
that, Ma? You can measure how thick is a hair. The clerk 
spent about a half an hour teaching me how to use the 
mikes, as he calls them. Also, I got some calipers, and a 
steel scale and a thickness gauge, and it is lucky I got hold 
of such a good clerk or I wouldn’t have known I had to 
have all these things. The bill came to $116.25, but the 
clerk called the manager and he made it an even hundred 
dollars, owing to the fact that I was paying cash. 

I then checked out at the hotel, and the bill was pretty 
stiff, but I still have almost a hundred and eighty dollars 
out of the three hundred I started with. 

I waited until the middle of the afternoon before taking 
the car for Prairie Flower. My idea is to arrive there late 
in the afternoon, so there will be just time to find out what 
is wrong with the tractor, but not enough time: to start 
repair work. Then tonight I will know what part of the 
instruction book to read to find out what to do in the 
morning. 

I am writing this letter on the car, and we are pretty 
near Prairie Flower, so I will close. 

Affectionately your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 
Prairie Flower Inn, 
Prairie Flower, Texas, 
Wednesday, April 29, 1925. 
HAR MA: Well, I arrived 
here at Prairie Flower at 
5 P.M., and an old guy met me at 
the station and said, ‘‘Are you 
the expert from the tractor com- 
pany?’’ When I said “Yes,” he 
said he was the county road com- 


7:30 P.M. 


missioner. And he was a little 
sore because he had been wait- { 
ing around the station all day, ai 


and he claimed that Mr. John- m ose 
son had telephoned him I would 

be there by the first car in the 
morning, and he was in a big tee 
hurry to get the tractor running 
as they had lots of roads to be 
worked. So I smoothed him 
down, and I told him not to hold 
it against Mr. Johnson. 

“We all make mistakes,” I 
said. 

I left my suitcase and tool box 
at the interurban station, and 
the commissioner took me over to a vacant lot not 
far away, where there was a ten-ton Earthworm 
tractor. It was just like the one I and Luke Torkle 
had unloaded at Dallas, only not quite so new. 

The commissioner called to a man in overalls 
that was standing beside the tractor, “Bill, here is 
the expert from the factory.” 

When I had shook hands with Bill, I said, ‘‘ What 
seems to be the trouble with your tractor?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill. ‘She will run fine for about 
five minutes and then all of a sudden she will stop and 
you can’t do nothing with her. But if you let her set a 
while, you can start her up again and she will run another 
five minutes, and then quit again. It sure has got me beat. 
So we sent for you to tell us what is wrong.” 

“Well, Bill,”’ I said, “I got a pretty good idea of what 
is the trouble here; but experts like myself never go and 
blat out anything until they are sure. So we'll give the old 
baby the once-over and we’ll soon see what we can do.” 

“Do you think you can fix it?” he asked. 

“T never failed on one of these tractors yet,” I said. 

I stepped up and started to open the hood over the 
motor. But right away I seen that the hood was held down 
by some funny complicated catches that was different 
from anything I had ever seen before. I didn’t know 
whether to push them or pull them or turn them or what. 

So I said, “ By the way, I would like for you two to bring 
over my tools from the station.” And while Bill and the 
commissioner was chasing the tools I had a chance to work 
on them catches and get them open. 

As soon as Bill and the commissioner got back, I told 
them just to set the tools down, and I threw open the hood 
in a very businesslike way and took a look at the motor. 
Gosh, Ma, it was a complicated-looking thing! I under- 
stand a flivver motor fairly well, but this was about ten 
times as big and it was just lousy with a whole lot of little 
attachments and doohickuses of various kinds that I didn’t 
have the least idea what they was for. But of course I 
didn’t let on. 


Salome Conte 


I felt of it here and there, and I pulled the micrometers 
out of the tool box and measured a few things; and all the 
time the commissioner and Bill was standing there with 
their mouths open, gazing at me like they thought I knew 
everything in the world. 

It seemed to me that the best thing to do next would be 
to start up the machine and see how it run. I had forgotten 
just what Luke Torkle did back in Dallas when he started 
up that other tractor, so I said, “‘This machine looks all 
right as far as I can see so far. It may be that the old baby 
is all right, but that your way of running it is wrong.” 

“Oh,” said Bill. 

“What I want you to do,” I said, “is this: I want you 
to crank up the tractor and drive it up and down the field 
for about five minutes, or until it stops. And I will watch 
everything you do and I will see if you are doing it 
right.” 

I watched Bill very careful so I could see just what he 
did and learn how to do it later myself. He primed her 
with gasoline and 
tripped a little catch 
on the magneto and 
set the levers. Then 
he pulled a little 
wire that I guess was 
a choker, and gave the 
crank a few turns, and 
the motor started up. 


While I Was Looking at This Tractor There Come a Terrible Yell From 


the Guy That Had Ordered Soup 


He drove the machine up and down the field. Every- 
thing went fine for about five minutes and then the 
motor began to miss and cough and pop, and pretty soon 
it stopped. 

T couldn’t think of very much to say, but I remembered 
hearing Mr. Johnson at Dallas telling a guy over the phone 
to file the magneto points. So I said, ‘I will have to file 
the magneto points and check up on it in various ways. 
But it is pretty near six o’clock and too late to do any- 
thing now. I won’t even unpack my tools,” I said. “If 
there is a good hotel in town I will stay there and we will 
start working on the tractor tomorrow morning.” 

So the commissioner took me over here to the Prairie 
Flower Inn, which is very nice and clean and run by a lady 
called Mrs. Adams. After I had put my stuff in my room, 
I went right down to supper and it was a swell meal and 
a very pretty girl waited on table. 

“This is a swell meal,” I said to her. 

“T’m glad you like it,”’ she said. 

: vend it’s brought in by a very good-looking waitress,” 
said. 

“Aw, quit your kidding,” she said, and went out. 

And I was afraid maybe she was mad, so when she came 
back with the desert, I said, “I hope you didn’t think I 
was fresh. Because that is one of the things I don’t want 
to be and that is a fresh guy.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ she said, and went out. 

After supper I thought I would come out on the porch 
for a little while and write to you before going up to study 
the instruction book. I have been sitting here writing ever 


porch that I want to talk to, so I will close 
Affectionate 
P. S. Later. 11:30 p.m. Same day as above, 
Hello, Ma. Well, I not only got a swell job, bi 
peach of a girl I think. . | 
Maybe you think I am writing a whole lot, by 
ised I would tell you everything, and besides, I di 
talking about myself, especially when I am gett 
so good. ; fs 
Well, Ma, after completing the first part of tl 
I walked down the porch and just happened to; 
girl that had waited on me at supper. She had 
and was sitting on the porch. ‘an | 
I said “Hello” and she said “Hello,” ay 
talking, and she wasn’t no ordinary commor 
at all. She was the niece of Mrs. Adams, the 
the hotel. 
Her name was Mary Jane Sa 
home was in New York City, bi 
proud or stuck up about it at all. Shey 
ing her aunt for a couple of ae 
was short of help, she was helping out ij 
ing room. L 
I told her all about myself and 
mechanical engineer and a tractor expert 
about the country giving people expert 
how to run tractors. a 
I didn’t boast, though, and I admiti 
frankly that I was not the manager of th 
company. | 
“Mr. Johnson is the manager,” I 
fellow and a great personal friend of mi} 
She said what an interesting business | 
and how glad she was that she had met n 
shows that she is not on 
pretty girl, but also } 
sense and judgment, a 
you meet her, Ma, you 
that she is just the 
that you like. < 
Tomorrow —. 
to the movies and I tolc 
after I had finis y 
I would run d 
every couple of 
she is here. She 
be fine, and sh 
Texas men bec 
so straightforwa 
When she said 
me just a littl 


v 


be the manager of tl 
pany, I may 
her get an ex 
how good I was. I will let it 
after this I am going to aim t 
strictly honest than ever. é 
Well, Ma, now you see why - 
by saying I got a peach of a girl. 
Of course I was just fooling and. t 
ing serious at all, but I thought 
about it so you would know 
along pretty good in a social 
business. :é 
It is now after midnight, and I will close s 
the instruction book a few minutes before I 


i 
4 
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ue MA: Everything is going fine 
I was up bright and early in spite of hay 
half the night before. By seven o’clock I 
breakfast and met Bill out by the tractor 
tool box, and when I had laid out all my be: 
dollars’ worth of tools, you ought to of see 
his eyes. ied 

“You sure got-some fine tools,” he said. 

“A good mechanic,” I said, “has got to he 

Then I went right after the magneto, < 
points exactly the way it said in the bo 
got out my thickness gauges and my little 
and adjusted them so they would be exactly 16 th 
of an inch apart. I explained to Bill how 
to do this accurately, and everything I told 
straight stuff that I had got out of th 
the night before. jo 

“Allright,” I said, “we will now grind th 

““We have only had the machine a week 
shouldn’t think we would need to grin 


ve 
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| 
expert like myself knows these valves ought to be 
a 
7,” said Bill, “you are from the factory; you ought 
” 


De ooke off the cylinder heads and started in to grind 
sles. And we certainly did it in fine shape, as I had 
tilied the directions for doing this the night before. 
taately, however, the valves was in very good 
,ad we got through grinding them about the middle 
iternoon. This left me sort of stuck for something 
yxt, as I had not had time to read up on anything 
} magneto and valves. But I did some quick think- 
1 decided it would look good to use the microme- 
It. 

, Bill loosen the connecting rod bolts and take out 
sms. Then I measured each piston and each cylin- 
» carefully with the micrometers, and after figuring 
jod while I proved by the actual measurements 
jvn to a thousandth of an inch that the pistons was 
eough to fit inside the cylinders. 

tis time Bill was asking all kinds of fool questions. 
jo explain that I had to measure them, because, if 
ions had been larger than the cylinders, they 
) work up and down inside, and that would explain 
+ motor stopped. But he still seemed kind of dumb, 
1 had to say, “Well, some day maybe you will see 
it is one reason why I am an expert at a hundred 
‘ra week, because I can understand these things.” 
sat him up fairly well. 

at the pistons back in the cylinders and put the 
(heads back on. And all of a sudden like an in- 
1 it occurred to me that maybe there was no 
» and that was why it wouldn’t run. But when I 
|) the tank, it was pretty near full, and it was turned 
(so that couldn’t be it. 

sarted the motor and it ran fine for about five 
(and then quit just like the day before. And by 
ie it was six o’clock and another day gone. 

ie way back to the hotel, I stopped into a store and 
‘myself a nice wrist watch with solid white gold 
| K. It cost $75.00 and it sure is a peach. I don’t 
st what I’ll do with it, but as it happens to be a 
rist watch, it is possible I may give it away in case 
|. meet anybody I wanted to give it away to. 
‘supper I went to the movies with a young lady 
ew York whom I have met here, and I forget 
| I told you about her before or not. It sure was a 


peach of a movie, and after my hard day’s work, I enjoyed 
every minute of it. I forget what the name of the movie 
was, and I forget what it was about, but it was a fine 
movie, and I like this part of the country very much. The 
moon here is very pretty the way it shines down out of the 
sky. And I enjoyed very much walking home from the 
movies and looking at all the pretty scenery all over mist 
and moonlight, 

Some day I think I must go to New York. It must be a 
very fine city. I have heard tell that people from New 
York are stiff and cold and unfriendly, but it seems to me 
just the opposite. 

The show which I saw at the movies was over at nine 
o'clock, but it was half-past ten by the time I got home on 
account of getting lost and walking about a mile up the 
wrong road by mistake. 

I have invited a friend of mine to come out tomorrow 
and see the tractor, which I hope to have running in the 
morning. My friend says that she has always been inter- 
ested in machinery. And when I tell her what a wonderful 
feeling it gives a feller to drive a great big tractor, she 
understands exactly what I mean. That is the kind of peo- 
ple that I like, the kind of people that understand. 

It is now about twelve o’clock and I must start studying 
so I will know what to do to the tractor in the morning. 

Good night, Ma, and tell brother Jim to stick to school 
for the next two years until he is through high school like 
Iam. Tell him I attribute all my success to my high school 
education and to my ability to study. 

Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


Prairie Flower Inn, 
Prairie Flower, Texas, 
Friday, May 1, 1925, 8 p.m. 
EAR MA: IJ am beginning to understand this tractor 
pretty good. Last night I read in the book all about 
the carburetor, the spark plugs and the timing gears. This 
morning I didn’t get so much work done as usual, on ac- 
count of a very good friend of mine coming out to see the 
tractor and I had to take time to explain to my friend all 
about how it worked, and she was very much impressed. 
However, I got time enough to take the carburetor all 
apart and measure all parts with the micrometers. Also 
I measured with the micrometer a hair from Mary Jane’s 
head and it was half of a thousandth of an inch thick, and 
she was very much pleased. 


After putting the carburetor together again, we tried out 
the motor and it run six minutes before it quit, which is 
one minute longer than yesterday. 

In the afternoon I took off the cover of the timing gear 
case and inspected the timing gears, which turned out to be 
all O.K. I also put in new spark plugs and I was very 
careful to follow directions in the book and set the points 
exactly 25 thousandths of an inch apart, using my thick- 
ness gauge. 

At the end of the afternoon the county road commis- 
sioner came around and was awful sore because the tractor 
wasn’t working. I calmed him down pretty well, but him 
and Bill walked off down the road together and I sort of 
got an idea Bill was saying mean things about me behind 
my back. Someway I think Bill has got it in his head that 
I don’t know any more about the tractor than he does. 

Well, Ma, it is now nine o’clock, and I got a date to take 
a walk with a friend of mine, so I will close. 

Your loving son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


Later. 11:30 p.m. Well, Ma, I been taking a walk with 
Mary Jane, and she says the county road commissioner 
was in the hotel this afternoon calling up Dallas on the long 
distance. She came in just in time to hear the end of the 
talk. And she heard the commissioner say, “All right, Mr. 
Johnson, I’ll expect you down here in the morning. The 
tractor is right handy to the station.” 

Can you imagine that, Ma? Gosh, Ma, Mr. Johnson is 
my boss from Dallas, and he is coming down in the morn- 
ing. Holy Moses, Ma, I got to study that instruction book 
like never before. I ain’t exactly scared, Ma, but I got a 
feeling that when Mr. Johnson arrives a certain amount of 
excitement will bust loose. I’ll let you know all about it, 
Ma, I'll let you know. 

ELMER. 


— Willamette Street, 

Dallas, Texas, 
Friday, May 8, 1925. 
EAR MA: Well, I promised I would tell you all about 
everything, so here goes. In my letter a week ago, I 
guess I explained how I had a swell job as a tractor expert, 
and how I was down at the town of Prairie Flower repair- 
ing a tractor, and getting along really pretty good consider- 
ing I didn’t know hardly anything about tractors. And I 

(Continued on Page 84) 


Then Mr. Johnson Started Up, and He Bawled Me Out Something Terrible. He Said I Was Dishonest and a Cheat 
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A Ride:Away; Seven Goals Against the 
Moravians; Two Hits From the Forty« 


Yard Line, and Once Carrying the 
Ball Down the Whole Field for Goal 


again as he was running across the church 

lawn. He sat for some time on the grass, 
sick with pain, but a lot sicker with fear. Under 
the skin, he felt it filling up now, between the cap 
and the bone one kneels on. For nearly a year his 
knee had been throwing him this way. The doctor said 
trouble like this often ended in a stiff leg, and pointed out 
the old watchmaker of Marysville, who jumped his right 
hip with each step to give ground clearance for the other 
leg. The picture was so vivid in Merv’s brain as almost 
to force the calamity at once. 

““Hoo-hoo! Hello! What you sittin’ there for?” 

Elsie Carron—always hanging round; in his class at 
school; always in some class or other. He held his eyelids 
wide apart so tears wouldn’t be squeezed out. Elsie always 
wanted to know—just. He didn’t like the feel of being so 
low before her, sitting on the grass, as if he didn’t control 
the situation. Supposing his leg didn’t grow any more. 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “It’s your knee. I’m sorry. 
Can’t you walk?” 

“Yes, in a minute. Lemme ’lone.”’ 

She turned her back and sort of danced off, assumed 
gayety in her trim black-stockinged legs. To have legs like 
that—not like that, but unhurt legs that pulled together! 
Always dancing with them, and going to Lily Leighton’s 
for more dancing lessons. 

Still Merv didn’t get up for a minute. He heard the 
yelling of the fellows over on the high-school grounds— 
football practice right up to dark these days, he out of it for 
theseason. Last fall he had made the first team—not four- 
teen at the time, and not a matter of weight either. Foot- 
ball had come to him all at once, one certain moment. 
Standing at the sidelines, he had seen a visiting player 
dive over center and tackle a Marysville runner just as the 
ball was put into play. To see a thing as Merv Brooker 
saw that tackle was to do it afterward. He had doneit, not 
once but many times. “The Marysville Flash,” one of the 
city papers called him. 

The same in baseball. Once in a while when a hit was 
needed, the pitched ball had seemed to hang up before his 
eyes—plenty of time for him to paste it. It was as if his 
own wits were moving so fast that for a second or two every- 
thing on the outside was slowed down. The coach called 
him a natural player. But now he had to take out his foot- 
ball and baseball in watching others or dreaming out plays 
in his head. 

Less than three miles from Marysville, toward the city, 
was the Interlaken Country Club—golf, polo, tennis, bath- 
ing and all the rest. No more hanging around the livery 


\ [es BROOKER’S knee sank under him 
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stable or the blacksmith shop, after the day Merv drove 
out to the polo stables of the Interlaken with a feed truck. 
Staring into the stalls of the polo ponies, a sense awoke 
within him of wanting something terribly, without a hope 
of ever being satisfied. Then all at once horses, stable- 
men—all sights and sounds in fact—moved back into the 
shadows of his brain. A big car had drawn up, a figure 
stepped out, face almost incandescent to the watcher— 
dark, narrow, finished, blend of dare-devil and god. Drum- 
mond Bodley, of the Interlaken Seniors—just beginning 
his sensational rise in American polo—a face familiar, 
even without helmet, to anyone who studied the sporting 
pages. 

That was a day marked red in the calendar of grim boy- 
hood. All home, town, school—even knee—troubles van- 
ished, and Marysville sank into a harmless old ruin less 
than three miles away. Just to limp after the great Num- 
ber Two of the Interlaken Four, as he looked over his 
string—Crow, Loper, Worm, Lethargy, Bone Maiden— 
and more fine-drawn, scratchy-tempered beasts that came 
to life on a polo field and not elsewhere; just to hear 
the caressing tones of the slim idol as he half whispered 
a petting to his filly, the Bone—this was to know romance 
on its native heath. 


Mery walked with Elsie Carron toward the country club 
after an early supper in late spring. Suddenly she stopped. 
“Your knee—hadn’t we better turn back?” 


“No, it’s worki 
long’s I don’t wre 
They saw the | 
the pavilion. 
“T’m going to p 
there sometime,” 
“But they say 
ten thousand a ye 

His brain always froze for a tin 
confronted with facts like this; 
future was flaming high once mo} 
ently. Hesaw himself driving c 
from the city in his own car, tw 
from the highway, climbing th 
to the parking circle in front of t] 
porch, gloved hand knocking | 
ashes from his brier, laughing | 
in through to the locker room. 

“I’m going to dance there som 
Elsie said. 

He refused to answer, not liking the idea. He: 
dancing for the club, not as one of the members 
were on the way back. 

“Lily Leighton once knew a polo player in India 
went on. 

“She once knew anything you want to bring up, 
plied. “What do you keep going to her for?” 

It was a sore point. ’ 

“For the same reason you keep coming out her 
chance you get. In her house I feel free. She has 
and pictures and rose jars and books; she’s been 
where and done everything. The rest of the houses 
Marysville, but her house—it’s the world! Besi 
teaches me dancing.” 

“T guess she has done about everything,’”’ Merv 
peculiarly Marysville flavor about the remark. 

“You heard somebody back in town say that,” § 
him promptly. “I never said anything like that 
about your hanging round the Interlaken. Miss Lei 
good tome. And I don’t come out of her house smi 
the stables either.” 


That knee didn’t stiffen after all. By the time 
drawn and gray with despair, it took to acting as if 
ever had been wrong. But another shadow loom 
innocently, at fifteen Merv had made the most criti 
take of his career. Amos Clarkin, head groom @ 
laken, had tucked him in the saddle one morning wh 
was some young stock to leg up out in the au 
Clarkin had an eye in his head; and the more a ma 
the less ee the secret be kept that young Brook 
hand with a horse. Plenty for this kind of boy to 
that—stick and ball—hours every day in the saaa 


eh of his nostrils; presently filling in on practice out- 
eing players praise one another for shots they had 
tiexpect of him because he belonged to the stables. 
ay, riding with the Juniors against a picked four— 
s 1e horse under him began to work like an inspired 
hof his own, and he was about to enter that thrilling 
»e which he continually longed for—Mr. Clarkin 
_aying Mr. Walthour had arrived. Abruptly re- 
+n the game, Merv remembered that he had merely 


‘ng in for one of the gentlemen. 


«before daylight, Drum Bodley routed him out, 
, hada hard night in town toridedown. Herocked 
.1e made the first saddle, but Merv couldn’t see but 
} handled his horse in the same silky fashion as 
‘wo hours of sweating work together on the field, 
ym Bodley, steady as a rock by this time, went to 
«and picked out his breakfast fish and chops before 
yto bath. Merv went back to the stables with a 
_ eaked horses, like a mass of dirty dishes to wash. 
vhing startlingly wrong. One day Merv heard 
»Dunning, the master of ceremonies at Interlaken, 
go a magazine writer going through the stables. 


” 


7; and last a gentleman’s game 


jisn’t there some way to break into polo without a 


joney?” the reporter asked. 


yeone else’s money?” suggested Mr. Dunning. 


cae be possible from the 
hd, so to speak?”’ 

become a professional—to 
the stud, yes—but to become 
¢man player, hardly. There 
‘e required very rare class.” 
‘eporter missed the last word, 


ded to. 

se, did you say—caste in 
Wee? 

Iss, I said,’’ Mr. Dunning 
-. “Ah, by the way, this mare, 
22, is one of the Bodley favor- 
'e Worm, isn’t she, Brooker, 
4?” 

3was the moment Merv clearly 
‘ood that he had broken into 
im the wrong side. 


kaw,” Mr. Bodley called him. 
ie have young Brokaw,” he 
lay, being exceedingly pleased 
pared hours of work on his 
, and still find them come to 
ithout a trace or taint of for- 
idling. On the day of the finals 
Tri-State his string was more 
ly and firmly on its feet than 
efore—Merv’s unmistakable 
and that was one of the great 
‘Drum Bodley’s career, but it 
atered that narrow, gamy skull 
kind of death stole over the 
nan who took his horses after 
tch. 
ct there was a glassy surface 
tlaken’s first-magnitude polo 
tich no one passed; certainly 
rv, though he held to the flam- 
al. It wasn’t the man, but the 
zame—his dress, his poise, his 
daring but nice horseman- 
hat made over Merv’s plastic 
‘o look at Drum Bodley, as he 
s to become like him; and Elsie 
, who missed nothing, wasn’t 
y one who noticed it. He took 
from his pocket as he walked 
er one night. Somehow she 
e had seen Drum Bodley draw 
gloves that way. 
nds cold?”’ she asked. 
iat do you want me to wear— 
3?” he demanded. i 
ad such a start this morning,” 
ghed, after a time. 


at?” 
ened the morning paper—big 
under the helmet ——”’ 


um Bodley.’”’ 

s, but I could hardly believe it 
you. Oh, Merv, you’re getting 
: just like him! Others say it 


rse in one hand, a stick in the 
hours every day, and dreaming 
sat plays at night; second to 
mos Clarkin at the Interlaken 
" years, and a game to break 
le papers with, except that he 
agentleman. Almost any clerk 


in Marysville might have got into the club and the game, 
with money and push, but never a chance for one with the 
taint of the horse sheds upon him. 

He was called to the clubhouse one afternoon to drive to 
the city with Mr. Bodley—three new saddles to be brought 
back. In the front seat of the car was Miss Marie Failles—a 
whisper in the air that she was soon to marry the “young 
centaur of Interlaken.’”’ Merv, sitting behind, saw life for 
the first time as a kind of great game—man and woman 
playing opposite, hints of fascinating exchange; talk was 
like a rapid volleying in tennis, sentences finishing in 
laughter. The car was filled with laughter, but not over- 
filled with sound. Here were two of finer clay. A separate 
sun, cut off from ordinary mortals, seemed shining upon 
them—at least, for the eyes of one not introduced. 

There was a last dance in Marysville, so far as Merv 
was concerned. It was a sort of travesty to his eyes of a 
country-club party—imitation orchestra, looking stunted 
and freakish compared to the big orchestras at the pavilion. 
Old friends with collars on, school friends working in drug 
store, hardware store and bank—all had been learning to 
dance apparently, while he had been learning the horses. 
Merv viewed it all less coldly, as the realization gradually 
broke upon him that Marysville tonight was letting him 
know he was a groom. Scorn for others went out of him; 
a deep, dangerous cold stole in. 


Now Merv Knew That Marysville Would Never Hold Elsie Carron. She 
Would be Out in the World 
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Elsie Carron, dancing with different boys, dancing with 
anybody who asked her. She came up to Merv and of- 
fered to sit out for a while, but another boy was trailing, 
and Merv turned his back on her. There was something in 
him, hard as a tooth to get out. It wasn’t that he wanted 
her, but Elsie Carron belonged to him, to want or not to 
want. He felt hate enough to burn her up—dancing with 
anybody, dancing to. any tune. She was coming to him 
again. It seemed that he was to take her home. She hadn’t 
missed what Marysville had done to him. 

“But I see you—the truly you, Merv’’—a surge of eager 
pity in her tone. “I see you different.” 

“You didn’t act different; you danced with-all of them,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Merv, I didn’t like all of it, but it’s the way they do 
at a dance. Dancing itself is all right.” 

“May be for you.” 

“It’s a way out—a way out of Marysville. That’s what 
you play polo for.” 

“T don’t play polo with a girl in the saddle.” 

She drew back, laughing, resentful, but freshly interested. 


There had been rain in the afternoon. Merv started for 
home at dusk, just as Drum Bodley drove out of the main 
gate at Interlaken and turned his car toward Marysville 
instead of toward the city. 

“T’ll set you down, Brokaw. No 
hurry tonight.” 

They approached the low, sparse 
lights and passed through the center 
of town; few people in sight, everyone 
gone home to supper. Merv felt 
ashamed for Marysville, but the 
globes of the street lamps were cer- 
tainly shining—washed bright by the 
rain. A face in the white reflection— 
Elsie Carron’s. She smiled, waved 
and quickened her pace. 

“Didn’t know you had a flower 
show like that in town here,’ Drum 
Bodley said. ‘“‘Know her?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Thought I was in Paris for a sec- 
ond,” the other muttered after a mo- 
ment. “‘Oh, I say, do you know her?” 

“oe Wes 

“You don’t think she’d drive back 
to the club and have supper with us— 
with me?” Mr. Bodley had remem- 
bered the groom. 

““She’s probably expected home,” 
Merv said. ‘‘She works in the bank 
here.” 

At least the other was esthetically 
aroused. 

““Once before—one night in Paris, 
entering a perfume shop—I fol- 
lowed—figure like that. No mis- 
take—one of the great Russian danc- 
ers. Can’t tell me this one isn’t a 
thoroughbred. Dances of course?”’ 

“Best dancer in town.” 

Mr. Bodley chuckled. 

“She couldn’t help it—one in a 
million——”’ 

Merv burned to have him stop, but 
at the same time he was seeing Elsie 
Carron as never before—seeing her 
with the eyes of the man beside him. 
Stirring, rousing beauty, dark premo- 
nitions of struggle and hurt. 

He had intended to do some study- 
ing and go early to bed, but a new 
and different fire had awakened him 
tonight. He knew Elsie had one of 
her children’s dancing classes on, but 
he had to see her. Though he de- 
layed until half-past eight, the chil- 
dren were still there. Merv sat in the 
living room, back of the folding doors, 
listening to the tones of her voice and 
the thud of her bare feet. 

“Now she’s showing them,” he 
thought, when everything was silent. 
His eyes glued to the folding doors. 
Finally he heard the children passing 
out, and Elsie let him in, her face 
flushed—this room warmer than the 
one hehad beenin. Itseemed brighter 
too. Some high light lingered around 
her eyes, as if from that crystal-clean 
street lamp. She shut the folding 
doors behind her and began speaking 
about the children who had just gone. 

“They keep me alive. I wouldn’t 
be able to stand it—bank and town 
and all the rest—if it weren’t for the 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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I Yanked the Portrait 
of Otd Grandma 
Baldwin With Ten: 
Dollar Frame Off the 
Fence and Slammed it 
Down on Edgeworth So 
Hard His Head Came 
Through the Other Side 


Billings had come back. We had all gone on the Pine 

Center M. W. A. excursion to the state capital, and I 
had left Goldie at the refreshment booth of the First 
Church Ladies’ Society while I went to see the governor. 
My interview had been a little disappointing, because I 
had only got to talk with his private secretary. 

“The governor,” he said, “‘has run away by himself on a 
walking-tour vacation. He is now somewhere in your part 
of the state; but I have strict orders to let him alone for 
two weeks, because he needs the rest. When he comes back 
I will take up the matter with him and you can be sure he 
will act for the best interests of all concerned.” 

Naturally I was glad to hear this; but as the private 
secretary in three different letters had already written me 
that the appointment would be made for the best interests 
of all concerned, it was not especially encouraging. 

That was why I dropped in at a fortune teller’s tent and 
left feeling much better, and then stopped in the square to 
make a quick sketch of the Presbyterian Church. I was 
just finishing this picture when my Cousin Wilbur came up. 

“That’s fine, Rod,” he said. “I wish I could draw like 
you, because you are certainly a genius at it. By the way, 
did you know Edge Billings was back?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, he is. And it is too bad that killing is considered 
murder, because otherwise I would like to do the world a 
good turn.” 

I said, “‘ Wilbur, you are too pessimistic. There is no use 
harboring such feelings about anyone, because the only 
motto in this life is Live and Let Live, because in the end 
everything is sure to come out all right.” 

Wilbur shook his head, remarking, “You are too easy- 
going, Rod; that is what is the matter with you. Well, I 
suppose there must be some easy-going people in the world, 
otherwise life would be nothing but a free fight.” 

I had known Edgeworth back in Pine Center, where we 
had grown up together. He was a large boy, always play- 
ing practical jokes, such as washing your face in the snow 
or ducking you in the crick or something like that. As I 
had always been small for my age, I had got to know Edge- 
worth pretty well. But I had never borne any hard feelings 
toward him, because I had realized that was just his way. 


[: WAS my Cousin Wilbur who told me that Edgeworth 
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Five years before, Edgeworth had gone to New York, or 
somewhere, and we had not heard much of him since. 

Well, feeling it did not make much difference to me 
whether Edgeworth Billings was back or not, I returned to 
the refreshment booth, where Goldie was waiting. 

She was much pleased with the new sketch, saying, 
“Rodman, you are certainly a genius. I would recognize 
that church anywhere, and you have drawn the spire ex- 
actly the way it is. Yes, Rodman, you are really a genius 
and I can appreciate it, because personally I can’t draw a 
straight line.” 

“No, Goldie,’ I said, “‘I do not think I am a genius; 
but I am sure I have a talent for drawing and am encour- 
aged enough to continue until I am a regular professional.” 
Then I told her how the fortune teller had said I would 
have my ambition gratified, and I added, “‘There was one 
line on my hand which she said she had never seen before 
and did not understand; and, Goldie, I would not be sur- 
prised if this was the art line.” As she did not answer any- 
thing, I remarked, “‘ Don’t you think so, Goldie?”’ 

“Rodman,” she replied after a minute, “‘I am just a girl, 
and you know I have the greatest faith in your genius; but 
I will admit that there is one thing that has always wor- 
ried me.” « 

‘“What is that?” 

““Well,”’ she said, “‘all the artists I have ever heard of 
were persons disorderly in their habits and very excitable. 


During the five years I have known you everything about - 


you has always been just so, and I have never, never seen 
you in anger.” 

“‘Goldie,” I explained, “‘what you say may be true, but 
I do not believe I am as orderly as once. Just yesterday at 
the store Mr. Gunderson said I was not putting things back 
on the shelves the same neat way I did when I first took 
the job. That is the result of the artistic temperament 
showing itself. But as to ever being excited or losing my 
temper, that I will never do, because I am not built on 
those lines.” 

I had started to explain my motto, when all of a sudden 
I felt a hearty slap on my back and heard a loud voice say, 
“Mitt me, Weenie, mitt me! It is not Minnesota Mex— 
it is your old college chump, E. Billings. So let the glaciers 
melt,” 
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As soon as he called me Weenie I had known who 
since this was his favorite name for me as the result 
not having a large stature. 

“Well, well, Edgeworth Billings,” I said, turning a 

“The same old Edgeworth, Weenie. And I noti 
are right on the job, waiting to do me the little favor 
traveled one thousand two hundred and sixty-sevel 
fori 

“What favor, Edgeworth?” I asked. 

“A simple little introduction, Weenie. Iam now\ 
my autobiography, which will be called, Meeting . 
Beautiful Girls in the World; and this looks lik 
going to be the most interesting chapter in the boo 

At first I thought Goldie would be sore to have 
worth speak like that before her; but instead I not 
began to smile. 

Moreover, the introduction being finished, she let 
worth talk to her so fast that I had trouble get 
word in edgewise. 

“Well, Weenie,’’ Edgeworth said, after this long ¢ 
sation had ended and he had eaten three plates 
cream, one vanilla and two strawberry, “I am cel 
glad I am coming back to the old town if people lik 
Goldie Adams are now moving in. I was going to cat 
5:50, but since seeing you I have made up my mind t 
a ride with your excursion outfit. . . Hello, ¥ 
what are you hiding there under your coat?”’ 

I showed him the sketch I had made of the chur: 
another of the capitol building and another of a 
building. At first I was afraid he might act sarcastic 
instead he remarked, ‘‘ Weenie, you are an artisti¢ 
and I will tell the world so. I have never seen an, 
like it.” 

“No, Edgeworth,” I said, “I do not claim to beag 
but I have gone in for art and am now working at sa 
my spare time; and I willsoon bea professional in th 
as I have already an order for a portrait.” 

“Stop knocking yourself, Weenie,” Edgeworth 
“You are right now at the top of the ladder, and if 
your sketches in New York I could get a wad of mor 
them. You are on your way to becoming one 
artists of the age, and I hope when you get there y‘ 
remember I said so.” 


lly I was much pleased to hear this; but after he 
e there was a strained silence between Goldie and 


ryou sure,” she said at last, ‘‘that Mr. Billings is a 
fend of yours?” 

yes,” I replied; “we were boys together. Why do 
ne?” 

oid not answer. 

sag paid for all the ice creams, I walked with Goldie 
the booth and toward a quiet side street, where 
as nobody but ourselves. 

+I stated, “Yes, Edgeworth is an old friend of mine.” 
» surprised to have Goldie suddenly throw her arms 
»my neck and remark in a peculiar voice, ‘‘ Rodman, 
rst not let him take me away from you.” 

iy could that happen?”’ I asked with surprise. ‘‘We 
niged.”” 

1,” she said, ““we are engaged; but to a person like 
tings that makes no difference. I do not like him in 
st, and I realize he is not a sterling character like 
but a woman is always attracted by a man of 
toe. Instead of waiting for the governor’s appoint- 
.>t us get married as soon as possible. And then if 
slings is going to stay in Pine Center, let us move 
cher town.” 

te a laugh, because it sounded so ridiculous. 

die,” I said, ““I have perfect confidence in you, and 
‘hat, however attractive Edgeworth may be to 
she will never make you waver. Besides, I do not 
ve should rush the wedding, because after I have 
« old Grandma Baldwin’s portrait, with ten-dollar 
s[ will probably get orders from others and be very 
‘Also my appointment as assistant superintendent 
jtate Capitol Art Museum may come any time now. 
ou how Assemblyman Morris spoke to the governor 
the way I decorated the banners and illuminations 
sorchlight parade last fall, and how he said the gov- 
»emed impressed in a favorable manner.” 

lie gave a little sigh as she answered in a low voice, 
wwell; of course we will do as you think best.” 

ie station that evening Edgeworth came up smiling, 
ie information that his ticket had been changed and 
|} was going to ride back to Pine Center with us. 
ismiled back. I did not smile back, but I said, 
that is good news, Edgeworth.” 

(ride on the train was not particularly pleasant, be- 
‘he crowd was so big that we could only get two 
gether, and Edgeworth took one of those and made 
isit down beside him, while the best I could do was a 
seat at the other end of the car. 


A# 
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When we reached Pine Center, Edgeworth and I both 
walked with Goldie to the door of her home, where a long 
conversation took place. But about the only time I got a 
chance to say anything in this conversation was at the very 
end, and all I said then was, “Well, good night, Goldie.” 


I 


Alpe: M. W. A. excursion was Saturday. Sunday noon I 
saw Goldie and told her I would be busy all the week 


with old Grandma Baldwin’s portrait and probably-would 


not be able to call until Saturday night, except for little 
visits now and then. 

She replied, ‘‘Just as you think best, Rodman.” 

She seemed depressed and I could not think of anything 
to say to cheer her up. Well, I was a little depressed my- 
self, but felt I was acting for the best interests of all con- 
cerned in concentrating on my art. Every minute I could 
spare from the store I spent on the portrait. Mr. Tchott- 
sky, the Bohemian Artist of Peoria, Illinois, had already 
sent me a second solio print enlargement of the photo on 
good-quality drawing paper, because I had spoiled the first 
while scraping out the high light on the right eye. I had 
also received from Mr. Tchottsky the ten-dollar frame 
which had cost me five dollars out of my own money. And 
using Mr. Tchottsky’s special free outfit of crayons, 
pumice stone and other materials, I was making the second 
portrait even better than the first. 

My concentration on this art work was such that every- 
thing that happened around me passed like a kind of 
dream. I even forgot to wonder when the governor would 
get back from his vacation. Sometimes at the boarding 
house I would hear such conversations as the following: 

“Did you see the reward offered for Minnesota Mex 
pasted up around the City Hall? It is a thousand dollars, 
but there is no photograph—only a description.” 

“Well, a thousand dollars is not too much for an unprin- 
cipled bandit like that, roaming around the country, com- 
mitting depredations on innocent farmers. Do you consider 
a thousand dollars is too much, Rodman?”’ 

And I would answer, thinking all the time of old Grandma 
Baldwin’s portrait, ‘“‘No, it is not too much for the work I 
have put in onit; but I am letting it go for a good deal less 
than that with frame.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, when I happened tosee Goldie 
on the street, she began to cry. I soothed her, saying, 
“The worst is over and it is going to be a success.” 

My idea was that she had been worry- 
ing about the portrait. Probably I 
ought to have suspected something; but 
I did not either at that time, nor even 
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twenty-four hours later when my Cousin Wilbur came up 
to my room just when I was adding the finishing touches 
to the chin. 

He looked at the portrait for a while and then remarked, 
“Rod, that is certainly the best thing you have done. You 
are a genius. It is a woman’s face.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

He now continued, “It is Mabel Grindle.” 

“No,” I said, “it is not Mabel Grindle.” 

“Well then,” he said, ‘‘it is Gracie Webster.” 

“No,” I said, “it is not Gracie Webster. Look at the 
cap on her head.”’ 

“Now I know,” he remarked; “‘it is old Grandma Bald- 
win. I thought it was her all the time, but I didn’t want to 
make a beef. I certainly wish I had your genius for draw- 
ing. By the way, Rod, I don’t want to butt into your 
affairs, but do you know that Edge Billings is spending 
about twelve hours a day with Goldie?” 

“T have perfect confidence in Goldie,’’ I said, “‘and I am 
sure everything will come out all right.” 

“Tf I were you,’ Wilbur insinuated, “‘I would take an 
old-fashioned shotgun and load it up to the muzzle with 
rock salt, and the next time he called on Goldie I would 
make him come out.all right. You are too easy-going, Rod; 
but, of course, it is none of my business.”’ 

Well, it was Saturday noon that the portrait was fin- 
ished. In the lower right-hand corner I printed very 
neatly Enlarged From Photograph by Rodman Hyers. 
Then I fitted itin the frame. Instead of feeling tired, I felt 
as if I was walking on pneumatic tires. I called up Goldie 
to tell her the good news; but her mother said she was not 
in, and also that she would not be able to see me that 
evening, because she was going to the Bijou Movie Palace 
with a friend. After a bad minute, I concluded it was only 
some misunderstanding which could be explained later. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I told myself, ‘‘because, after all, 
the portrait is finished and from now on everything will be 
all right.” And having wrapped it up in some special 
paper, I walked down Tilburn Street to deliver it while on 
my way back to the store. At the house I rang the door- 
bell and asked to see old Grandma Baldwin. It was her 
daughter, Mrs. Blessing, who came to the door. 

“Good afternoon, Rodman,” she said; “‘ what good wind 
brings you here?” 

There was something strained in her voice, which I 
noticed without being able to explain. : 

(Continued on Page 66) 


“Stop Knocking Yourself, Weenie. You are Right Now at the Top of the Ladder, and if I Had Your Sketches in New York I Could Get a Wad of Money for Them”’ 
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WO hundred 
[mites south- 
west from 
Manila, on the rim 
of the sweltering 
China Sea, nest of 
the dreaded ty- 
phoon, a single dot 
in an outlying 
ridge of rocky, sun- 
blistered little 
tropical islands 
which rise steeply 
out of marvelous 
peacock-blue reef 
water and from a 
distance look like 
purple mirages 
swimming in sul- 
try haze, lies Cu- 
lion, the leper col- 
ony. Here, cut off 
from the big outer 
world of men and 
events, live more 
than five thousand 
lepers gathered up 
from various parts 
of the Philippine 
Islands, in charge 
of an able young 
American patholo- 
gist, assisted by 
Filipino doctors, 
native helpers and 
a scant half dozen 
French nuns. 
Once a month 
the government 
boat from Manila 
arrives with sup- 
plies for the lepers, 
letters, tons and tons of newspapers with stale news—and 
blessed visitors, bearing tidings of the big, busy current of 
life beyond that monotonous searim. Perhaps it is Father 
Villalonga, the visiting father provincial, a delightful and 
aristocratic old Jesuit from Madrid; or a Protestant mis- 
sionary; or it may be a visiting medico from Harvard—or 
Calcutta or Siam or Tokio or Saigon. Now and again 
little native sailing vessels with ocher and salmon colored 
lateen sails come sidling into the lading dock with provi- 
sions to sell—coconuts, chickens, wicker cages of squealing 
pigs, bananas, papayas, pineapples and fish. And there is 
a radio station to wireless to Manila in case of a sudden 
emergency. For the rest, the desolate typhoon-swept little 
rocky isle, quivering like a furnace under the blazing eye of 
the sun, with its community of death-in-life souls smitten 
down with the most horrible malady on earth, together 
with the meager handful of Americans who, in this far- 
flung little corner of the globe, represent the power and 
prestige of this mighty nation, its justice and humanity, 
is an isle of imprisonment. For the lepers, segregation is 
necessary from the very nature of their disease. For the 
little handful of hardy Americans, the exile is voluntary, 
and for a definite goal. 


The Little Green House on the Hill 


N CHARGE of affairs on the island, under Governor- 
General Leonard Wood, is Dr. H. Windsor Wade, pa- 
thologist and leprologist, who went out to the Philippines 
more than eight years ago, primarily to do pure laboratory 
research work in leprosy. Upon taking office Governor- 
General Wood appointed him chief pathologist of the col- 
ony and asked him, in addition, to act as chief physician 
until some competent man could be found for the post. 
But up to date that second man has not been found, with 
the result that the labors of Doctor Wade have been more 
or less deflected from his original aim. For money was 
lacking; hospitals and equipment pitifully meager; hous- 
ing and sanitation conditions in a distressing state; the 
personnel, chiefly Filipino doctors and nurses, insufficient 
in number; and the immediate pressing problems of or- 
ganization, of feeding, housing and treating medically 
these five thousand hapless victims, men, women and chil- 
dren, and rendering their wretched estate at least humanly 
supportable, claimed all his energies. Indeed, they would 
have consumed the energies of five able-bodied men. Pure 
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The Leper Colony at Culion 


research work and laboratory experimentation, necessary 
to wipe out the mystery surrounding leprosy and put it on 
a par with tuberculosis, cholera and other great scourges 
which have plagued the world, had for the time being to go 
by the board or be compressed into overtime hours after 
the routine work was 
done. 

The result of this 
double strain was an 
absorption, a concen- 
tration to the work in 
hand and a rigid sched- 
ule of work hours which 
would make a good 
union man tear out his 
hair. Doctor Wade left 
his little green bunga- 
low on the hill overlook- 
ing the bay at seven in 
the morning and did 
not return until seven 
at night. He took his 
lunch with him in order 
to conserve the precious 
noon hour. Often, after 
dinner and a chat with 
his wife, he would re- 
turn to his laboratory- 
to work until midnight. 
That, briefly, sketches 
the existence of the chief 
pathologist at Culion, 
and it is necessary to 
sketch it in order to get 
on to the next question, 
which every human 
of the female gender 
will instantly demand. 

And that question is: 
What of the woman iso- 
lated on that leper isle? How could she endure it? What 
manner of person was she? Was she young or old? What 
was she doing it for? Shut up there alone through prac- 
tically all her waking hours, day after day, month after 
month, year after weary year; isolated from her kind, cut off 
from social intercourse, relatives, friends, diversions—all 
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Dorothy Paul Wade, Wife of the Chief Physician 
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HAT s 
womal 
she? Thatq 
inevitably - 
to awoman- 
an added secret query whispered in the stilly deeps 
own heart: “Could I do that?” Put it to yourself: 
you doit? Could you? For the cause of leprosy? I 
cause of science? For faith in some man? But wou 
not choose a cozier spot than a leper isle in which to e) 
that faith? And how long 
you stand it? Ten years? 
which ten years woult 
choose? The gorgeous, gl 
twenties? The turbulent 
ties? The worldly forties? 
which decade would you 
to invest? | 
Let me sketch briefly Dc 
Paul Wade’s early backgrou 
fore turning to the life in C 
She was a Southern girl- 
New Orleans, to be exact, he 
ily rooted deep in the trac 
of that charming, picturesq 
Creole city. Creole coo 
than which there is none 
on this green footstool 
earth; Creole society, com 
of families which had know! 
other for generations; fa 
black servitors—her 8! 
mother wasstill called Mis’! 
in her eightieth year—in 
surroundings Dorothy Pav 
born and brought up. She 
out about ten years ago—th 
son the debutantes were W‘ 
wigs at parties, gorgeous 
and red and purple affairs. 
danced, flirted, had t: 
of swains—the usual debu 
stuff. Not a supergirl, you 
not a strenuous, strong-m! 
ramroddy, blue-stocking 
girl; anything but. Just a sweet-hearted, laughter- 
daughter of the South, fond of her friends and of h 
a good time; essentially a social creature. In appea 
she revealed the Creole strain—a dainty foot; aslim,s 
body; a pale, clear skin like jasmine; a mobile mouth 
| (Continued on Page 121) ae | : 
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n Sound, bound for 
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| in Westchester 
1Y; New York, a man 
(on the steps of his 
(loft, a cubicle about 
1e of a one-car garage, 
g anxiously through 
‘ilight at the southern 
; more than an hour 
1 stubbornly ignored 
apatient summons to 
» issued by his wife, 
ng at the back door 
‘home. Not for mere 
would he risk the 


e of being away from his loft unprepared to record 
rival of the first of his team of twenty racers. 

think I see one of ’em coming,’’ he had called back 
wer to the last entreaty of his wife. 


Bee Line Proves His Gameness 


next instant his face lighted and he flattened him- 
f against the side of the building. In the offing he had 
Bee Line, a blue-checker cock, flying swiftly home. 
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Sending British Feathered Air Squadron Up to the Front Line 


The slightest movement on his part might startle the racer 
into flight again, and flight meant the loss of precious min- 
utes in clocking the bird. 

All he could do was wait and hope that Bee Line would 
enter the trap. 

Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, but the pigeon made 
no attempt to enter the loft. Bee Line had been on the 
roof twenty-nine minutes when one of his team mates 
came through the trap, was clocked and, it developed later, 
won the contest. 


of men. 


PHOTOS, FROM UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD . 
Famous Homing Pigeons of the Army Lofts, Including General Pershing, General Foch, General Harris and Secretary Baker, 


Starting on a Race From the Grand Cer:tral Palace 


A few minutes afterward 
Bee Line struggled to the 
edge of the roof, flopped 
down on the landing board 
and painfully entered the 
loft. Then it was that his 
owner discovered the reason 
for the bird’s strange ac- 
tions. Somewhere en route 
from Salisbury, Bee Line 
had been made the target 
of a hunter. Both legs had 
been shattered and two toes 
had been torn off by bird 
shot. 

Despite these wounds he 
had come through twenty- 
nine minutes ahead of the 
bird that won the race. It 
was unmistakable evidence 
of his gameness, but there 
remained still another mat- 
ter to test his courage. After 
his wounds were dressed, 
Bee Line flew from his own- 
er’s hands to his nest, there 
to meet and battle with an- 
other pigeon that had taken 
advantage of the racer’s 
absence to make advances 
to Bee Line’s mate. 


Pigeoneers 


HE battle in that nest 
was short but furious. 
With bill and wing the 
game little Bee Line gave 


the invader a sound thrashing and drove him from his 
home. It is that dogged spirit in these birds that has won 
for them the affection and admiration of many thousands 


Ever since the sport was introduced in this country in 
1872, pigeon fanciers have been giving the breeding and 
training of homing pigeons much study and thought, with 
a view to improving the breed originally imported from 
Belgium. Today, American pigeon flyers are convinced 
that the American-bred bird, like the American-bred race 


horse, is the finest 
in the world. 

In the early 
American days of 
the sport, pigeon 
racing was con- 
fined to the cities 
of New York and 
Philadelphia, but 
today there is 
probably not a 
city or town in the 
United States that 
cannot boast of 
homing-pigeon 
fanciers. In 1875 
one could count 
the number of fan- 
ciers on the fingers 
of his two hands. 
Today there are 
15,000 organized 
pigeoneers—as 
they are called in 
the army—and 
perhaps 300,000 
unorganized own- 
ers. 

These fanciers 
are recruited from 
no particular class. 
On the roster of 
one Ohio club 
are the names of 
bankers, bakers, 
laborers, artists, 
brokers, insurance 
men and fish deal- 
ers—a fair cross 
section of man- 
kind. There are, 
however, two 
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AY 7, 186— 
me and Pewt 
and Beany 


are going to make 

sum money on el- 

wifes this year. evry may moar than 9000000 million el- 
wifes come up salt river below the damn and when the tide 
goes out they are left where the water aint moar than 2 or 
3 or 5 or 6 intches deep. then men and fellers go out with 
netts and clubs and ketch them and puts them in barrils 
with salt and sells them for a grate deel of money. so 
me and Pewt and Beany is going to pack all the barrils 
full we can and sell them. it is grate fun two. 

May 8, 186— today after sunday school me and Pewt 
and Beany had a meating and formed a corporosity to 
ketch, pack and sell fish. Beany is the president, i am the 
tresurer and Pewt the seckritary because he can wright so 
good. we aint going to have a consecration and bilaws to 
this corporosity. we think we wood have had better luck 
with the asociastion of the terible three if we hadent so 
menny artickles and bilaws. so this time we aint going to 
have enny. all we did is to agree that Pewt shood fernish 
the barrils. Pewts father has got sum barrils that paint 
and white lead come in. Beany is going to fernish his 
father’s handcart and i am going to fernish the place 
to pack and store the barrils until they is sold. Beany 
wanted to fernish the place but his mother woodent let 
him when he asted her and when Pewt asted his mother 
she sed if he brought a single one of them nasty smelly fish 
into the shed she wood berry him and lick them. i gess she 
ment berry the fish and lick Beany. so iam going to fer- 
nish the place. i thougt i woodent say nothing to mother 
about it so as not to wurry her. she has got enuf to wurry 
her ennyway. 

May 9, 186— me and Pewt and Beany had a meating 
after school and went down to Elliott and Dudleys store to 
see how mutch salt we wood have to get and how mutch it 
wood cost. we found out that it cost so mutch that we 
coodent pay for it, and i wasent going to by ennything i 
coodent pay for. and we dident know what to do and 
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bimeby a feller whitch had come up from Portsmouth on a 
gunlow with a lode of salt fish told us we cood pack them 
in see sand because see sand is salt enuf. he sed it maid the 
barrils heavier but if we sold our fish by weight we cood 
get moar mony for them. so we are going to pack them in 
see sand. it was lucky we met that feller wasent it. 

May 10, 186— Beany and Pewt went down to the river 
today to see if the elwifes had came. they hadent. 

May 11, 186— rany today and cold. the elwifes hasent 
came. iam glad of it because we havent got our see sand. 

May 12, 186— brite and fare. the elwifes hasent came. 
we have got our barrils ready. we have six of them all 
scrope out. 

May 18, 186— tomorow me and Pewt and Beany is 
going to Hamton Beach with old John Johnsons horse and 
cart for a load of see sand. as long as father paid the $.75 
cents i owd him for the horse he let us have him for $.50 
cents. 

May 14, 186— today rite after dinner we started, me 
and Pewt and Beany for the beach. it took us 2 hours and 
¥ to get there and % a hour to fill the cart full. when we 
got it full we got in and hit the old horse a crack and he 
pulled and straned and grunted but he coodent start the 
cart. while i licked Pewt and Beany pulled and pushed on 
the wheals but it was no use. he coodent start as the wheals 
was deep in the sand. so we had to shovel out the sand be- 
foar he cood move the cart. 

after a while we drove him up to the hard road and then 
we took our shovels and luged the sand up one shovel full 
at a time. that took us a hour and we dident moar than 
Ys fill the cart. so when we thought we had got enuf we 
started. it was prety hevy and onct in a while he had to 
stop to rest. it was getting kind of dark but the moon was 
coming up and we dident cair. we had sum donuts and 
boilled egs and bread and butter and 3 bottles of sweetened 


The Smell of Litening is Getting Wirse 


By Henry Al. Saute 
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BY LESLIE TURNER 


towerds hom 
we got home at about 9 oh clock and drove into 
yard to put the see sand into the varrils and what | 
think, there wasent only about a pale of see sand thy 
while we stood looking at it with our mouths open a 
eys bugging out it all ran out throug the cracks in § 
tom of the cart. jest think of it all that sand had} 
jest like water all the way from the beach. well M 
ington, Pewts father and Mr. Watson, Beany’s a 
father jest hollered and laffed like loons. they 
know what we was getting see sand for and wed 
them becaus we sed we wanted to sirprize 
ennyway we had got to go again for that sees 

May 15, 186— Franky had the croop las 
mother and aunt Sarah and father was up rushi 
their shert tale with hot cloths and white of eg. 
better. the elwifes hasent came. 

May 16, 186— it was brite and fare and hot g 
today. what do you think. the gratest thin 
pened. sumbody is ded in North Hampton and 
has got to go to his funeral tomorrow and we 
have school for a hoal day. we are going to the b 
for the see sand if we can get the old horse charg 
aint got enny money. the elwifes hasent came 

May 17, 186— this morning after i had did 
we went down to old John Johnsons and he sé 
have the horse and cart on trust. so we hiched 
2 barrils in the cart to hold the sand. we lef 
barrils in my shed. then we packed up our dinn 
off about nine oh clock. we got there at about 
and et our dinner and fed the horse. it diden' 
long after dinner to fill the 2 barrils and so we 
the water and Beany steped on a ded fish and 
way up in his foot and had to pull it out. it 
and a man came along and told Beany to hold 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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““Out!’’ She Cried. 


HESE things happened in those years which are yet 
recent, but which man’s merciful gift of forgetfulness 
is already pushing back into remoteness; when from 
ia, fear crazed and fevered, the channels of informa- 
were confounded like tangled telephone wires, and few 
| know whether that which had arrived was the day 
dgment or the triumph of hell. But there were some 
knew, whose business it was to know. One of these 
Mr. Pincus. 

Sat at the deal table which was his desk, in the murk 
,ondon November afternoon, and gazed with a wholly 
scrutiny at the pale slender woman who sat opposite 
The single-roomed office was shabby to the point of 
or. There were the two chairs, the deal table with its 
e litter of papers, the broken-barred fireplace with its 
h-old débris of ashes, and the old safe. The safe stood 
for Mr. Pincus had no illusions about his safe. Upon 
utside of the paint-starved door there was inscribed 
lame ‘Pincus,’ unprefaced by an initial, as if there 
only one Pincus in the world; and under it, as a con- 
m to ignorance, were the two words “Fine Stones.” 

d Mr. Pincus himself was rather fine, with his back- 
id of shabbiness and dirt, the outstanding reality of 
sty and shrewdness and a certain will to kindliness of 
1 One was aware in his presence. He. was blond, but 
y a Jew; large and conspicuous, but not showy and 
‘blatant. He ranked among the foremost experts in 
orld as to certain varieties of gems; and there were 
ents—when, for instance, he was appraising and 
ciating a fine stone—when a film, as it were, of the 
ar and the artist would spread itself upon his un- 
ned blandness of countenance. He was speaking: 

f course, you do not understand our law in England. 
are asking me to commit a punishable offense, for 
neither a licensed pawnbroker nor a registered money 
tr. I buy and I sell, or I arrange matters, for a com- 
on, between those who wish to buy and those who are 
ig to sell,” 


His eyes were steady upon her face. She was aware of 
it, and moved nervously or impatiently in her seat. She 
was a woman, or a girl, in the twenties; her face, a long 
oval, was pale, but not pallid; there was some of the rich- 
ness of ivory in its coloring; and she could have been 
almost beautiful in a darkling and sullen way but for the 
treachery of her mouth. For the eyes are slaves; they can 
be trained to serve the liar; but the mouth serves God. 

“‘She’s vicious,” said Mr. Pincus to himself. 

““Then,’’ she answered, “‘will you look at my jewels?” 
Her English was as perfect as his own, but there was an 
accent which Mr. Pincus recognized without difficulty. 
“Tf I must sell, then I will sell. Will you look?” 

Mr. Pincus bent his head in courteous acquiescence. 
There was dawning upon him a suspicion that he was about 
to be shown some spray from that Niagara of fine stones 
which thundered upon the jewel dealers of Europe and 
America when the imperial treasure of Russia was rifled, 
stolen and restolen and stolen again, and scattered abroad 
to Monte Carlo, to the Rue de la Paix, to Piccadilly Circus 
and, later, to New York.via Rum Row. Mr. Pincus had a 
few of them himself; he had bought them for a tenth of 
their value; and Scotland Yard knew all about them. For 
before he paid for them, Mr. Pincus had visited Scotland 
Yard for instructions. 

Scotland Yard knew Mr. Pincus very well; they approved 
of him and valued him; so did the Secret Service. That 
was Mr. Pincus. 

“With pleasure,’ he answered. 

She had a hand bag, such as ladies and mere women 
carried in that year, a large affair of suéde with jaws of 
tortoise shell. She took it on her lap; and as she opened 
it, her eyes, for an instant only, pale and venomous, snap- 
shotted the large geniality of his face. She drew forth a 
packet in very delicate tissue paper. Her fingers were very 
long and slender, ivory hued like her face. 

“T had not room for the cases,’ she said. ‘“‘ However, 
first. of all, there is this. Now look! And there is more!” 


“You Must Not Come in Here! This is the Countess’ Bedroom!’ 


There was something in her manner of passing it across 
the bare deal table for his inspection that reminded him 
of one who plays the ace of trumps but withholds the joker 
for the killing. There are several games in which that can 
be done; Mr. Pincus played most of them. 

He did not touch the glittering thing, where it lay in 
loops which even the gloom of the day could not subdue 
from the arrogant gayety of its sparkle. 

“Diamonds!” said Mr. Pincus vaguely. “Very pretty; 
very pretty, indeed. But I never deal in diamonds. You 
see, I know nothing about them.” 

He smiled at her amiably. For the moment her face was 
a thundercloud; then through the darkness of it there 
ripped an answering smile. 

“Now for the joker!”’ thought Mr. Pincus. 

“There is.a pendant to that necklace.” 

The long fingers were unwrapping a smaller parcel and 
its contents passed across the-table for his inspection, and 
at last Mr. Pincus sat up and began to take notice. 

It was an emerald—a great emerald. It was believed of 
Mr. Pincus that he knew every important emerald in the 
world. He believed it himself. He had put the calipers 
upon the eight-inch Temple emerald at Delhi, and had 
held his tongue when he ascertained that it was not an 
emerald at all. He had compiled for Mrs. Van Sutjen a 
list of stones to make a necklace which would have left 
queens gasping; but the price was too awful even for her, 
and she had paid him his fee of fifty thousand dollars and 
declined to ruin herself—she, many times a millionairess— 
to become the owner of the greatest gaud and vanity in 
history. He knew emeralds; he knew their chemical com- 
position, their specific gravity, their hardness relative to 
other minerals, their reactions to color tests. He knew all 
this so well that it did not occur to him that the beautiful 
thing before him, in its frame of gold, required a test. For 
the truth is great and must prevail; this was an emerald— 
a great emerald; it lay before him, in its slender rim of 
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and soft as a veil shrouding a beau- 

tiful face, hung heavy above the 
Bast River. Aman walked slowly through 
it. He was close to the river, on a rocky 
and intricate path which he knew well; 
but he could not see. it. He could see 
only little lights of early evening, like 
bright eyes through a veil or the secret 
fires of an opal. Behind him, not very 
far away, but quite hidden already, were 
other lights—the lights in three great 
gray buildings called the Daylight Tene- 
ments. 

The man lived there. He was a certain 
obscure artist, called T. A. The name on 
his door was Arden. It was unknown to 
fame and his real name was not known 
at all. He had perhaps forgotten 
it; hehad forgotten many things, 
because it gave him pain to re- 
member. He did not like pain 
and he had learned to conquer 
it for himself and for others, 
by methods all his own, and to 
make for others great happi- 
ness, though he could not for 
himself. So there were many 
houses to which he did not 
know the way, where happy 
yeople whom he had long for- 
gotten, remembered him every 
day and even prayed for him, 
though he prayed rarely and 
to his own gods only. And in 
the Daylight Tenements, T. A. 
was an uncrowned but well- 
beloved king. 

T. A. did not know that he 
was a king. All kings would 
rule more wisely and kindly 
perhaps if they did not know. 
And he was not a king tonight; 
only a little man who walked 
alone through the mist. He 
wore a shaggy hat, of honor- 
able but ancient lineage, and an 
ulster of striking and strangely 
blended plaids which he had 
loved long and well. He thrust 
his hands deep into his com- 
modious and curiously filled 
pockets and walked with a lit- 
tle swagger and swing. He talked to himself, very softly, 
out loud, at intervals, for this was his habit. 


“*Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now?’”’ 


( rand mist, thick as a wall of silver 


he asked gently, not as if he greatly cared. 


“A misty, moisty morning 
Upon the first of May ——’”’ 


he added irrelevantly but very happily. 

T. A. liked the mist. He could feel behind it, always and 
tonight, another world, near him but not too near; a 
world more gay, more kind than the world he loved and 
knew; a magic world of castles in Spain and mysterious 
turrets and towers, and casements looking down on fairy- 
lands forlorn, and lost faces looking through them. Strange 
things went on there, adventure and high romance; sweet 
music sounded there. 

T. A. did not want to enter the enchanted portals; 
only to walk past them alone and know that they were 
there, though they were not for him. 

He walked fast and faster, for he liked always to lose his 
way in the mist. Soon he had almost lost it. He was.on a 
path that he did not know, though it was wide and easy to 
follow. He could still hear the surge and lap and swirl of 
the river against the rocks, but it was far away and he 
heard no other sound. He was safe and alone, deep in the 
gray-mist world where anything might happen and nothing 
would happen to him. 

T. A. closed his eyes, for so he could feel more keenly the 
cool of the mist upon them. 


““TLonely starry faces, wonderful and white, 
Yearning with a cry across the dim, sweet night ——’” 


he began. Then he stopped abruptly. He could not com- 
plete the quotation or recall where it came from, but that 
was not why he stopped. His foot had struck something 
Lard and small, which rattled with a singularly alluring 
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‘“‘There Was a Man Whom She Called Father; but an American, so Rich, so Enmeshed in 
Affairs is Not a Father, but a Check Book’’ 


tinkle as he kicked it away. He bent down, groped for it, 
picked it up; and finding, after some search, one match in 
his remotest pocket, struck it and looked. The match 
sputtered out. T. A. had no other. He did not need it. 
He had seen already enough, too much. He stood still in 
the path and sighed deeply. 

What he held in his hand was only a ring of keys; a 
small, patented, quite ordinary ring; he had himself 
owned and lost two like it. On it there were two keys, both 
of a well-known American make and quite bright and new, 
but otherwise undistinguished; and a third key. 

This key was not new at all. T. A., who, among his 
curious lore, had deep knowledge of keys, could not date it 
exactly; but it was years old—hundreds of years. It was 
of solid bronze, worn smooth with use, hand-wrought and 
very beautiful. Spanish perhaps, foreign certainly, and 
designed lovingly for some special use; for a carved chest, 
a massive, worm-eaten door? 

For what use T. A. did not know; but it was a master 
key, a key of keys. 

T. A. wished profoundly that he had not found it; but 
since he had, his duty was clear. He could not throw it 
away. He could not keep it. He must find at once—to- 
night—a lock for it. So his gray evening of dreams was 
spoiled and ended, and he would have instead action, 
effort, one more adventure. T. A. pulled off his ancient hat 
and waved it gallantly toward the gray river in salutation 
and farewell. oe 

“Turn to the right, for such is the rule of the road,”’ he 
muttered. Then he took the master key from the ring, 
dropped the ring carelessly into his pocket, and holding the 
key in his hand, turned and walked with a long and pur- 
poseful stride. : 

The river was behind him. Soon it was far behind. He 
was now on no path at all. He was really lost, and for his 
present purpose he preferred to be. For his plan of action, 
formed at once, like all his plans, was merely to walk 
through the night until he found something to unlock and 
to trust to fate, which had sent him the key, to lead him 


-as large as his bedroom in the Daylight Te 


-gloom of indirect opalescent light from above, T. 


the golden wall like a frightened bird in a cag 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 
hau | 
safely there. It was a simple pla, 
it. pleased him well. T. A. said 
softly: 


The great key seemed, at the y, 
to grow warm in his hand, as if |) 
answered him; and at that mi 
T. A. saw before him a cluster of |) 
They were already quite close and| 
went toward them. Other light |; 
bright, showed round them as }; 
proached, making a double, vanij 
chain that led off vaguely int't 
night, marking a street that was > 
T. A. crossed it and reached the | 
that had beckoned him and the bu | 
that housed them. He paused be 
and looked up at it doubtfully. | 

It was a full city block in widt; 
high in proportion. Through the 
and the mist, T. A. saw few d\ 
only a glitter of gilt and a hint ol} 
sive carving and ornament; bu| 
place was impressive enough. It } 
have swallowed easily several | 

in Spain. But it was, 
clearly, only an spare 
A very splendid super-apar | 
house of the kind that th 
rich inhabit when their anc | 
mansions grow too small, bi: 
an apartment house. T. A. | 
them all as foes to all ron 
But as he stood there lo 
something drew hiseyessuc 
to the great archway abovi| 

Between the forbidding heads (| 
carved lions that guarded the ent 
one word was graven deep in thi: 
stone. T. A. read it. Then he: 
his shoulders jauntily into his e 
agant ulster, jerked his mist-s| 
hat to a rakish angle and stony 

| 


““T will give you the keys of hea 
Madame, if you walk and ial 
me.” 


under the lions into the court be 
He knew that his way lay ther 
the word wasA RCADY. | 
The court he had entered di 
deserve the magic name. It wa 
tantly new and expensive and bi 
blazed with glaring lights. It was 
and tessellated and pillared and strewn with very 
potted palms and very white marble benches. Sereer 
the largest palm, T. A. saw in the rear a structure 
looked like a golden cage for a giant golden bird, but 
well be an elevator, since there was no other in sight 
T. A. approached it haughtily. A large and el 
menial in an elaborate uniform appeared suddenl, 
languidly from behind another palm and barred his ¥ 
it. T. A. looked up at him with eyes as cold as his 0 
“James, is the lift not working?”’ he asked severe 
“My name is not James,” the menial began with di 
“That,” interrupted T. A., ‘‘is a matter of comple 
difference to me. What I choose to call you is my’ 
not yours. I have no doubt that you mean w bu 
are at times inclined to be officious, and I have 
know that it may cost you your place here. Im 
if the lift service does not improve I shall cane 
Thank you, James.” ; 
“Thank you, sir,” James echoed meekly. 
but now quite humble, he held open the door 
cage. ‘‘What floor, please?’’ f 
“You should know,” T. A. replied coldly. — 
He stepped inside the great car, and to his 
somewhat to his surprise, it swung slowly upw 
into the golden shaft that held it. T. A. w 
doubt what his next move should be, but he lool 
him with interest. He saw first that it was a 


somewhat higher, and then that he was not 
A commodious deep-cushioned divan encircled 1 
remotest corner of this a lady was sitting. In 


her eagerly. A slender close-wrapped figure p. 


white against dark furs, shielding a hidden face, 
of dusky hair—that was all he saw. But just at! 
something glimmered white and he picked it up. 10 
handkerghief, very fine, very small, heavy with lac 
perfumed so faintly, so ex yuisitely, that you did not 
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4, you dreamed of them and did not know what flow- 
ny were. A quite absurd and trifling toy, never meant 
s but it hung limp in T. A.’s fingers, for it was wet 
ars. 
eat had almost reached the roof; through its fret- 
owed a blue, painted sky, garish with painted stars, 
s)lood-red moon. It came to a smooth and sudden 
‘he lady rose and slipped out. T. A. followed her. 
¢ and swiftly she moved down a broad empty hall- 
ta door at the end. T. A.’s steps had made no sound, 
}re she swung suddenly round and faced him. T. A. 
| ill and looked at her. 
, as not at a loss for words; he seldom was. But he 
| ow see what he had already guessed. She was very 
tal, this lady, very young, and in deep trouble. A 
-f some dark rare fur hung heavy on her slender 
urs. Beneath it her soft straight-falling dress was a 
jy gray—the gray of river mist. Out of a small pale 
(rk eyes questioned T. A. They shone with a restless 
They were like stars, troubled stars on a misty night, 
i bright and alone. They were like no other eyes in 
wld; they could not-be. Yet T. A. had seen some- 
esomehow, eyes like these, a face like this, before. 
jdame,” T. A. began, “I do not wish to alarm you.” 
‘1 have not done so.”’ 
jvoice was quiet and low, but it had a little, sobbing 
ke the voice of a child waking suddenly in the dark. 
ish merely to give you this’ —T. A. held out the 
jittle handkerchief; she accepted it silently—‘‘and 
wr that door; at which you make so charming a 
/ that I hesitate to disturb it,’’ he added gallantly; 
shave the best of reasons for entering.” 
‘1 are not—you can hardly be the person I am ex- 
1?” the lady asked doubtfully. 
\y not?” asked T. A. with interest. 
\e dusk of the hall, the lady inspected him gravely. 
ined, but did not conceal the plaid of his ulster; but 
;eputable hat was crushed under his arm and his 
of red-gold hair was soft with curls from the mist, 
1 wistful blue eyes met her eyes quite frankly. 


ne 


“Rather Curious Things Went on There. 


“Tf you are, I am glad.” 

“T also,” T. A. said politely. 

“But you do not—you did not at first look like a count.’’ 

“Counts so seldom do,” said T. A. 

“That is quite true. And—and I, I suppose, do not look 
like a princess.” 

“Permit me to correct you,” T. A. said earnestly. She 
frowned. 

“T am not a princess—not yet—not until you and I— 
not for an hour. You are in advance of your time. The 
boat on which you planned to arrive is not yet due. My 
father and the others have gone to meet it.” 

“Under the circumstances, I shall not regret their ab- 
sence,”’ promised T. A. 

ek you should have—you have something to show 
me?” 

“Only this,’ T. A. held out his key. She stared at it. 

“That,” she said very low, ‘“‘is the key of—of ——?” 

“Exactly,” T. A. said gravely. She turned at once and 
unlocked and opened the door. 

“Will you do me the honor, please, to come in?”’ she 
said. 

“The honor is mine,” said T. A.; and with a little bow, 
straight from the shoulders, he followed her. 

He moved forward uncertainly. He felt under his feet 
rugs very deep and velvet-soft; his hand touched a wall 
with the chill of marble; but he saw around him only black 
darkness. The lady’s hand on his arm guided him lightly 
through it. 

“These windows are in sight from the, street,’’ she ex- 
plained softly, ‘‘and we are watched. We are always 
watched, and tonight we do not wish to be. Will you par- 
don me for a moment and wait here?”’ 

A door opened, closed quickly, and T. A. paused just 
inside it and looked round him uncertainly. The room 
before him looked like a council chamber in a medieval 
castle. Period rooms, Spanish rooms were the mode of the 
moment and he had seen too many; but no room quite like 
this. It was narrow and low and very long; at least two 
other rooms, both large, had been combined to makeit. It 


was paneled in some dark wood, satin-smooth, and its many 
lights were set in wall sconces of bronze. Scattered sparsely 
down the length of the floor were great tables and chests 
and benches dark with age and marred by no other polish; 
excellent pieces, museum pieces. At the far end of the 
room, facing T. A., was the best piece of all. A small high 
settle, heavily but charmingly carved, fit for a throne. 
Had a king and queen sat there long ago or not so long 
ago? Who sat there now? Who sat on the benches ranged 
so solemnly round the refectory table before it? The room 
was full of their unseen presence, a haunted room, where 
much had been done, more planned. 

“All this does not concern me,” T. A. said firmly. 

Whether this room was the secret chamber of the Ku 
Klux or an ordinary dining room, his errand here was 
done. His key had come home. He had only to leave it 
here and vanish into the night while the vanishing was 
good. Instead he stood still in the middle of a priceless 
Ispahan rug with the key in his hand. 

Presently he heard the muffled, insistent ring of a tele- 
phone. It came from an altar closet set in the wall beside 
him, Sevillian and very rare. Operating the delicate catch 
of the door expertly, he took out the instrument and held 
the receiver to his ear. 

“This is you?” a voice said. 

T. A. could not contradict the statement. He made an 
inarticulate sound like a cough or a sigh, but more tenta- 
tive than either. It seemed to be answer enough, for the 
voice went on speaking—a man’s voice, very young, keyed 
low, but quite sure and clear. 

“Dear, this is l. He hasnot come? You arealone? Then 
listen. You must not do this thing. Itis utterly mad, 
comedy, opéra bouffe. Such things do not happen. Not 
to you, for you are you, and you are mine. It is not too 
late. There is still an hour. I shall come. I shall be at 
the corner of the street—the northwest corner, with the 
little red car, our car; and you will come down to me? 
Say yes. Only one word. I am waiting to hear it. I 
shall not wait much longer, my dear—my dear ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 138) 


Meetings Behind Locked Doors, Very Late, Very Long, With the Low:Voiced Talk Often Hushed’’ 
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Felony—By Richard Washburn Chil 


MOTHER said to me, ‘“‘I hear a great deal these days 
about the claims for license made by youth, but I 
am not inclined to believe that youth is any worse 

than it was when I was a girl. Among the young is more 
candor, more frankness, more freedom, more courage, that 
is all.” 

It is not all; there is more crime. 

Whether we are measuring the effect of a lawless age 
upon youth, or the effect of lawless youth upon the scan- 
dalous lawbreaking 
record in America, 
here, at least in 
crime, we have some 
measure of statisti- 
cal information. 

For a moment we 
may forget the attire 
and the vanities, the 
subjects of conversa- 
tion of boys and girls, 
the hip flask and the 
automobile, the late 
hours and the early 
cynicism, hardness 
and boredom. 

A wide investiga- 
tion into our crime 
tide, which has dis- 
closed to me that 
the failure of law- 
abiding spirit may 
menace our whole structure of authority and order, and 
also our stalwart national character, has revealed a much 
more important fact. It is this: Youth is the outstanding 
contributor to our last ten years of increasing felony and 
law defiance. Every man and woman in America, cer- 
tainly every parent in America, may give heed to that fact. 
It is a direct challenge to the American home and to the 
forces of law and order. 

The subject of youth and the extraordinary revelation of 
youth’s part in our crime situation came to me as a 
by-product. I knew that youth and anew spirit of irrespon- 
sibility would figure in my investigation, but I was unpre- 
pared for the flood of information I have received and am 
still continuing to receive about the relation of youth to the 
building in America of what a foreign investigator has re- 
cently called “‘ Your criminals’ paradise.’’ My astonishment 
is great at the sincerity, the vehemence, the conviction of 
judges, wardens, prosecutors, police chiefs, patrolmen, de- 
tectives, old professional criminals with whom I have 
talked, and with citizens who are writing me from various 
corners of the United States. Their voice is one voice. It 
says: “The old criminal is outdone; today the criminal 
population, which probably numbers in excess of 1,000,000, 
is made up, in large part, of girls and boys.” 

A judge of long experience with criminals in the Great 
Lake zone says that 75 or 80 per cent of offenders and 
felons are under twenty-five years of age. 
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The Era of Unrestrained Youth 


a EX-WARDEN of Sing Sing Prison, in New York, 
points out that even after allowance is made for 
leniency shown to the young, more than half the prisoners 
are twenty-four or younger. One prison official after an- 
other testifies, with a look of alarm in his eyes, ‘‘Great 
Scott! We knowit. We’ve been watching it. They’re get- 
ting younger and younger every day.” 

A famous New York prosecutor believed that a chief of 
police in one of our Eastern seaboard cities had exaggerated. 
Said this district attorney to me, ‘‘I can’t believe that 80 
per cent of the offenders are under twenty-five, but cer- 
tainly nearly half are between seventeen and twenty-two 
years—let us say that eight out of ten are in their teens or 
their twenties.” 

At one time five out of seven awaiting execution in an 
Eastern death house were under twenty-one. 

I asked the police chief in one large metropolis what this 
new part of youth in crime meant. 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘figure it yourself. If the present popu- 
lation of prisons is 200,000, and five or six times that num- 
ber make up the total active criminal population of the 
country, that is like an old orchard of apple trees still bear- 
ing. But if youth is going to jump in at the rate they are 
coming, in ten years we will have doubled or trebled our 
criminal forces. Can we double and treble the power of 
the law—policing, courts and institutions? No. We are 
losing the fight with crime and the new youth.” 
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“‘The Old Criminal is Outdone; Today the Criminal 
Population, Which Probably Numbers in Excess of 
1,000,000, is Made Up, in Large Part, of Girls and Boys’’ 


I have a letter before me from the presi- 

dent of a Western state university which says, 
“The percentage of youth is startling in 
your figures, but it has always been the same, has it not?” 

Not at all the same! For instance, one of Governor 
Silzer’s recent conferences on crime prevention in New 
Jersey incidentally brought out for the purposes of my an- 
swer this astonishing fact: In fifteen years the average age 
of prisoners in penitentiaries has been reduced ten years. 
That is, if in 1910 the average age in a state penitentiary 
was thirty-six, it is now twenty-six; and that average in- 
cludes boys such as I have seen, seventeen and eighteen 
years old, marching in various prison parades not for minor 
offenses, but for killing and for sophisticated participation 
in hold-up, burglary, pay-roll robbery and other crimes 
of serious violence or degeneracy. 

In Brooklyn, New York, the number of boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five convicted in 1924 
increased 10 per cent over the number convicted the year 
before. Almost every law-enforcement authority in the 
United States is cogni- 
zant of a new era in 
our crime tide—it is 
the era of unrestrained 
youth. And this, all 
observers tell me, is 
characterized by case 
after case in which the 
boy or girl, even those 
from classes of society 
which furnish luxury 
and educational op- 
portunities, is charac- 
terized by a peculiar 
hardness and a lack of 
emotion. I listen with 
profound respect to 
the sociologists and 
psychiatrists who find 
poverty and mental 
deficiency and bad 
environment and lack 
of education responsi- 
ble; but what accounts 
for the acts of the boys 
and girls who have 
good inheritance and 
all the advantages? 

“They have been 
drunk on thrills and 
excitement,’’ said one 
detective to me as we 
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shut a detention-jail door on a brass-faced lad of s\, 
“Drunker and drunker. And now even what th: | 
faces tonight doesn’t give him a kick.” | 

In a town in Pennsylvania, on May 18, 1925 
sentenced a boy 
old to the electri 
boy twirled his hat, ha; ; 


ing to say, remain 
satisfied calm, — 
judge whose 


annou - 
was not afraid 
“in the hot | 
and that anyway, ‘| 
won’t get me; I’vegot!' 
who will save me.” 

This boy had mu} 
his grandmother to || 
money for his pleasuri 
complete assurance y| 
him—he knew others |: 
even when caught. 
nerves, perhaps, were 
ened. He was in ste] 
his times! 

There was another bi 
sixteen. He drove the 
which had taken partir 
wholesale merchandis 
beries in a large city, 

He said: “Just wait till our lawyer gets going 0) 
They can’t scareme. Our crowd has the system, tha 
I won’t talk any more. It was a circus anyhow.” 

That boy was the son of a family whose income i 
$6000 a year; they were planning to send him toc 


Adventurers in Sensations 


le: THE dimly lit corridors of the detention cells 
Illinois police station I stopped to talk with six 
aged nine to sixteen, behind the bars for gambling. 
were all well dressed. On one was found a revolver 
one next in age to the oldest told me in answer to my 
tions that it was “silly to bring us here for playing ci 
“They will turn us out when my mother and father 
home tonight,” he said. “And if they didn’t, we wo 
get anything. The whole thing is a bluff.” | 
One finds everywhere the tendency 0! 
strained youth to adventure with every 
tion. A report made last year by a Fi 
grand jury at FE] Paso, Texas, says: a 
“Tt has come to our observation that 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen yea 
being taught the use of narcotic drugs; 
these boys, once in the grip of the vice, 4 
clothes their parents provide for them, 
and indulge in petty crimes for the purp' 
obtaining funds to satisfy their cravings 
find that one boy has stated to officers ¢ 
law that he has about twenty companions 
own age who are drug users. Another disi 
that there are forty of his child comp 
using narcotics. Peddlers of drugs are 
ing them away tosome children to createad 
thus enlarging the demand.” in 
There used to be a great deal of em} 
put upon poverty and heredity in accou 
for the criminal tendency. The old stor} 
that the youth stole a crust of bread, we 
reformatory and was there corrupted | 
inmates and so became a criminal. There | 
day, not long ago, when it was thought 
mental deficiency accounted for the bo an 
who went wrong. | 
“That is old stuff,” said a magistrat t 
and my preliminary survey of correctional 
"tutions for boys bears him out. In one of 
‘the data cards of some 700 young lawbre 
indicate that not one out of twenty 
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anse because of poverty which constricted his legiti- 
1 petites. In these institutions the mental exami- 
93 conducted by official psychiatrists showed an 
Jence standard not lower, but higher, than that of a 
yof public-school attendants of the same ages! 
rtain group of boys and girls, all from families of 
effluence, had been stealing automobiles, using them 
, 1y or an evening, and leaving them at a remote spot. 
sipains to interrogate one of the offenders after he had 
,ischarged. He said that he owned a car himself and 
7 desire to steal one, but that the offense was serious 
1; to offer a thrill. 
Ts just like bootlegging would be,” hesaid. ‘“Itis an 
se I'd like to bootleg just to see what it is like.’ 
Ft this leaving an automobile a long way from home, 
di being illegal, is just a mean trick on the owner,” 
i 
[uppose so,” he said with a shrug of his shoulders. 
t think of the owner; but it is fun to beat the law, 
ey too. And if I can’t beat it, I’d get off anyway. It 
zame!”’ 
spirit, rather than mental delinquencies and hard- 
.ccounts for the new and startling part youth is play- 
sour crime record. 
4 president of the Chicago Crime Commission has 
ti, as to the progress of this spirit: 
ju will find as he increases in his nerve, in prowess, in 
ary he takes in being an outlaw, he engages first in 
iging, or in personal violence or intimidation, but 
‘irs aside occasionally to hold up a citizen or gets 


in of booze and breaks into a house or gets into a 
| and commits a murder.” 


| The Primary Cause of Trouble 


iE degenerating youth proceeds along this path, then 
ome strange reason we are all astounded! The more 
iental of us exclaim, “‘Such a character must be pro- 
‘by abnormality. He is insane.’’ If he has money 
intity, he feeds that idea of abnormality by engaging 
13 who will use strange, impressive and interesting 
‘s about mentality and complexes, which will fas- 
(the public and swell the young criminal’s sense of 
iportance. If a jury or judge is willing to accept the 
hat this sinner is merely a sick person, then every 
sis a sick person and we can close our jails and acquit 
ine. But when this spoiled youth or pampered girl 
‘aitted or saved from punishment, a hundred, or 
|thousand, or a million other boys and girls note the 
bmetimes quite unconsciously, that the law is a kind 
| fool, too feeble or too easily folderoled to use a 
‘hand. 

buth gets one idea today,” said a police chief to me. 
chis—the law is like a fat old parent who has just 
a energy to take a child in its lap, and forbid a lot and 


scold a little, and then 
cry a little and pet a 
lot, but not enough 
energy to give a 
spanking.” 

This new era of 
youth’s contribution 
to crime is clearly 
marked by two dis- 
tinct attitudes. The 
first is that the rules 
of the game may be 
beaten. The second is 
that they may be 
beaten with impunity. 

With evidence in 
our crime record to 
support the fact of 
these attitudes, Iwent 
looking among those 
who deal with youth 
in relation to crimin- 
ality. Some who are 
trying with all sincer- 
ity to solve the prob- 
lem of modern law- 
lessness by psychia- 
try or medicine or 
education or mere 
sentimentality, may 
endeavor to interpret 
all facts so that these 
facts will fit their the- 
ories of what they call 
juvenile delinquency. 
Some others, of a 
more square-jawed 
and less modern 
method, may en- 
deavor to show that 
the new, more indul- 
gent schools of 
thought are merely 
mollycoddlers. Some 
others are merely humane observers of facts. The most 
dispassionate and surprising unity of opinion as to the cause 
of lawlessness in our youth of today comes from the police. 

I have been impressed by my experience in talking with 
the mollycoddling, or sentimental, group and also with the 
hard-hearted group. I find that a few questions as to the 
cause of all our trouble brings agreement as to the primary 
source of the new, risk-taking, irresponsible and degen- 
erating tendency among boys and girls. Even the molly- 
coddlers are willing to agree with one old police official in 
Minneapolis, who, in answer to my question as to the 
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cause of the new attitude and 
behavior of youth, replied, “Talk 
a thousand years, my friend— 
there’s one reason among them 
all which stands up like a sore 
thumb. It’s the breaking up of 
the American home.”’ 

He was right. Mental and 
physical defects may have in- 
creased, but it is ridiculous to 
believe that such defects have in- 
creased as fast as juvenile crime. 
Poverty has diminished, but 
youthful criminals multiply. Ed- 
ucation has been put more and 
more within the reach of youth, 
and great steps have been taken 
in the study of the individual. 
But youth grows wilder; it is 
now the capricious lawbreaker. 
Heredity and breeding by the un- 
fit play a part, but it cannot be 
thought that this part has grown 
as fast as youthful criminality 
has grown. 


Split Homes 


T IS good sense therefore to 

take one’s eyes for a moment 
away from a search inside the 
boy and girl—a search for defec- 
tive teeth, defective glands, defec- 
tive mentality, a bad inheritance 
and psycho-analysis. These do 
not account for the new devil- 
may-care era which produces the 
young criminal, not only from 
one but from all classes of soci- 
ety. None of these causes will 
account for the invasion youth 
has made upon willfulness, unre- 
straint and criminal activity. 
The war does not account for it, 
since the youth we are talking about has sprung up to the 
criminal age, of seventeen to twenty-two, since the war 
ended. 

It is the distinct weakening, testified to by a hundred or 
more intimate observers of youth and felony, of the Amer- 
ican home and the obligations of American parenthood. 

In an endeavor to check up this opinion I obtained data 
on the family histories of the inmates of two large correc- 
tional institutions for boys and one for girls. The result 
shows that over 80 per cent of the inmates come from split 
homes. That is, four-fifths of these young offenders are 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Heart. It isa veracious record, and, I thought, a thrill- 

ing one, full of change, great adventures and tremen- 
dous experiences. What surprises me is the number of 
reviewers who call it 
the story of a narrow 
life, dreary and mo- 
notonous. I am not 
complaining, you un- 
derstand, for I have 
been praised beyond 
my merits both as the 
author and the heroine 
of the thing. But why 
do they miss the point? 
I had neither the sense 
nor the nobility of 
character to choose 
such a life. I went 
into it as fools rush in 
where angels fear to 
tread. I was some 
kind of valorous runt 
overtaken by a great 
fate, an ordinary per- 
son with a prose mind 
and strong instincts 
for the real and the 
commonplace. 

Yet for more than 
twenty years I stepped 
the measures of an epic 
in living. I was as 
completely divorced 
from prosperity, am- 
bition and every 
worldly consideration 
as if I had been born 
in one of the Gospels of 
the New Testament. 
I passed through 
hardships and sur- 
vived sacrifices that 
usually make saints, 
without even enjoying 
the honorable vanity 
of my virtues. Ilacked 
even the sanctifying 
imagination which 
goes so far toward 
financing saints. 
Some infernal wit in 
me kept a humorous 
eye upon my noblest 
performances, which is 
a trick of vision very 
diminishing to self- 
righteousness. I 
reached spiritual emi- 
nences without feel- 
ing the need personally 
of being so embarrass- 
ingly near the Almighty; but merely by way of keeping 
close to my husband, who spent his life trailing the Holy 
Ghost. 

Instead of a narrow life, I have had the greatest sorrows, 
the greatest joys and astounding rewards. To my mind it 
has been a miraculous existence, out of all keeping with my 
quality and abilities. This is not an expression of false 
modesty, which is a sly method of boasting; it is meant to 
be an honest acknowledgment of the ways of God. If by 
any circumstance whatever you get the mind to do His 
will, and keep it, though the world slips from under your 
feet, you do win, whether you are an ordinary person or 
by nature a great soul. What I mean is that His will is not 
a creed we have made, but it is a law that works out in your 
favor. 

This was my justification for setting down the record 
contained in My Book and Heart, otherwise the writing of 
it would have been an outrageous presumption tinged with 
the shrewdest kind of hypocrisy. Measured by the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of the worldly life, it may produce the 
impression of having been narrow and monotonous to a 
person with a flat vision, but only because he missed the 
other dimension of altitudes recorded in the story. I was 
never at home on one of these altitudes, but I have been 
quite a way up in the spirit, hoisted usually by a prayer or 
some terrifying anxiety. You come down, of course, but 
you are strengthened and refreshed by a wisdom not to be 
found in the merry-go-round of the worldly life. 

I should regard any existence as narrow which missed 
these ascensions into that realm of experience where all 
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prayers are answered, even if they are not granted, and 
where the whole mystery of life is accounted for by the gift 
of faith and courage. 

To my mind it is the greater and incomparably more 
thrilling adventure in living to have discovered by actual 
experience that the Word of God is the truth and a law 
which insures peace and a good conscience, and that it also 
guarantees worldly success if you obey according to your 
common sense instead of your emotions. I think it is more 
elevating to know the Scriptures than to have visited 
every cathedral and art gallery in Europe. It is not where 
you have been, the books you have learned, nor what you 
have seen and heard that counts; it is the effect of these 
experiences upon a man’s mind and character. In my 
opinion it is a risky business getting all your wisdom from 
the mind of the world. Culture is frequently a form of 
decadence. You may broaden your experience by all 
those tests in temperament, sex, science and vice, and still 
be a fool. And yet I suppose the autobiography of such 
a person would not produce the impression of a narrow, 
dreary, monotonous life. It depends upon your sense of 
values what your opinion of such a record would be. 

But there is one thing to be said of every autobiography: 
The author invariably suppresses the record of his mind in 
relation to his own life, though he may offer you a system 
of philosophy by which you may work out your own ex- 
istence. He will set down his deeds and his feelings. He 
will not fail to set up his virtues, and he may even confess 
his sins—though I have observed this: If it is a man writ- 
ing, he writes of them like Samuel Pepys or Rousseau, 
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And it is a fact, I have inherited more of the earth than I 
deserve. To be strictly honest, I have never hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness to the point of egotism 
characteristic of some saints. I always had a feeling of 
modest limitations along this line; but now that I think 
back to those first years of my married life, it seems to 
me anguishing and pitiful the way I strove to be good. It 
was so terribly necessary if I was to keep up with Lundy. 

The motive was a trifle crooked, as you will see; but the 
Lord honored it as He did that woman’s faith who had the 
issue of blood, which was an unintelligent faith. For as I 
look back now it seems to me that I was pretty well filled 
with righteousness then according to the other end of that 
Beatitude. With me, being merciful is not a virtue. It 
comes too easy for me to have deserved much in return, 
like some kind of happy weakness of character. Still, I 
have finally been overwhelmed with mercies. I feel some- 
times that I might have used them to a better advantage 
further back in the years when my needs were very great. 
But the point I make is that this Scripture was fulfilled. 
I have even been pure enough in heart at rare intervals 
to see God.’ But not often when I was up and shining. 
Usually it would be when I was passing through some val- 
ley of the shadow of great grief. After the pain is over I 
have always been able to look back and know that sorrows 
are much more purifying and elevating to the mind than 
joys. 

But when it comes to that verse which says “Blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God,” it has depended upon the circumstances whether 
I came out of the scrimmage like such a child. I have 
known myself to forgo the blessing and refuse to make a 
peace that left me in the lurch. In that case I hunted up 
some such Scripture as an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, and took what satisfaction I could get from that. 
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Never yet have I parted with an eye or a tooth, or turned 
the other cheek except to my Lord, Who is the only One 
Who has the right to smite me. 

These, of course, are my favorable experiences with the 
truth of the Bible. I have suffered a-plenty from the un- 
favorable passages, such as, “Judge not. . . . For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.”’ _I have had 
this experience a thousand times. Someone who knows 
me, or a stranger of whom I have never heard, rises up and 
passes judgment upon me as if it was a harsh and sacred 
duty he performed—without ever suspecting, I suppose, 
that he is measuring to me again unfair and superficial 
criticisms I have passed on other people. They do have 
somewhat the advantage in this business, because there 
are so many more of them than there is of me, and one 
person cannot spare the time to pass as many adverse 
judgments as one author endures. Even at that, I fare 
very well on account of getting so many more favorable 
judgments than I deserve from the same sources. 

What I am trying to prove is this: The Word of Godisa 
prophecy of us in all of our manifestations and it records 
the laws of life and conduct from which no man ean escape. 
Whether he is a good one or a bad one, he will find his 
portrait drawn there and a complete prophecy of what his 
fate will be. It never fails; it always comes true, for the 
atheist, agnostic or spiritualistic sorcerer no less than for 
the saint. 

Just look yourself up in that Book, and if you know 
how, you will find yourself predicted and recorded in it 
down to the very nose of your nature. Set down a list of 
your virtues and look up the rewards promised in return 
for these virtues, and you will know for certain what your 
dividends in living will be if you hold onto your assets. 
Make a list of your vices and weaknesses. Then, if you 
have the courage, look up the consequences which follow 
them as recorded in 
this Book and you will 
know long before judg- 
ment day what will hap- 
pen to you even in this 
present world. ‘‘For all 
they that takethesword 
shall perish with the 
sword.”’ 

Even if one does not 
feel the keen edge of the 
blade in his breast, he 
is cut down one way or 
the other, and knows 
it, whether anyone’else 
suspects it or not. He 
may be a rich man and 
a philanthropist, and he 
may get a great send- 
off, with a _ splendid 
funeral and a mauso- 
leum set over his grave; 
but if his fortune was 
built upon widows’ 
mites and the bread 
taken from the poor, if 
he swindled and 
cheated, if he practiced 
usury, he went down to 
his dust a very poor 
man, and knowsit. Be- 
cause the Word is writ- 
ten in him, and only 
copied in the Bible. 

The Baptists are not 
so far wrong about their 
notions. of predestina- 
tion and election, 
though far be it from 
me to travel my days 
encompassed about by 
their doctrines. That 
would be too nerve 
racking to the mortal 
mind. Give me a creed 
with more elbow room 
in it for my transient 
transgressions and 
more encouragement 
for believing I have a 
chance to save my own 
soul by growing my 
own virtues according 
to the Word, which I 
could not have if I got 
the notion that I was 
damned or elected from 
the foundation of the 
world. 

The place where the 
makers of these sterner 
(Continued on 
Page 102) 
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Holiday Missionary Work 


HE capitals of Europe are now swarming with Amer- 

icans. 
des Italiens or the Corso or Piccadilly is likely to encoun- 
ter just as many friends as he would on Michigan Boule- 
vard or Fifth Avenue. As Punch points out, even the deaf 
may distinguish them by their horn-rimmed spectacles. 
These tired business men have not been long enough away 
from home to lose the American viewpoint; and so the 
country may well look to them to undo some of the mischief 
that has been wrought by the irresponsible talk of expatri- 
ates who, often from social or business motives, or from mere 
willingness to be agreeable at the expense of the truth, have 
fostered the belief that there is a ten-to-one American 
sentiment in favor of war-debt cancellation instead of a 
twenty-to-one sentiment against it, which is much nearer 
the truth. 

Mr. John W. O’Leary, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, struck the right note when he stood 
up before an international gathering at Brussels and re- 
pudiated the charge that the United States is mercenary 
and seeks to profit by the misfortunes of Europe. He was 
right when he told his hearers that the world situation can 
be relieved not by the avoidance of debts but by their pay- 
ment. He echoed the sentiments of ninety per cent of the 
business men of America when he declared that the success 
of the United States is bound up with the success of the rest 
of the world and that the first step toward international 
confidence, on which European restoration must rest, lies 
in the assurance of all nations that they will meet their 
financial obligations. 

Discussions of war debts will vary in tone according to 
the country in which they are held. Great Britain funded 
her obligation to us on terms satisfactory to both nations. 
She exercised her priceless Anglo-Saxon privilege of grous- 
ing during the whole period of the negotiations; but she 
promised to pay and she is paying. Not only that, but her 
bankers, despite all the resistance of the pull-backs and of 
the many powerful and respectable advocates of a managed 
currency, lately accomplished the mighty feat of bringing 
the pound sterling back to par. Asa result Britain can get 
whatever credit in America she may need. She can have it 
when she wants it, as she wants it and at a reasonable rate, 


A business man strolling along the Boulevard 


Most Americans regard with undisguised respect the 
achievements which brought about this condition of af- 
fairs. Many influential Frenchmen, on the other hand, 
deny all credit to British integrity and will assure their 
oversea friends that the funding of the Anglo-American war 
debt was Britain’s daring master stroke of high diplomacy; 
that it sprang solely from a conviction that American good 
will might thus be purchased and that it would be worth 
more than it would cost. The only logical reply to such 
cynicism is to hope that we may be the objects of half a 
dozen similar master strokes from other quarters. We are 
prepared to give receipts for all payments on account, no 
questions asked, no X rays turned on payers’ motives. We 
shall reverse the old saying and take the deed for the will. 


Property Annoyance 


OW that after persistent effort a real beginning has 

been made in an approach toward comity and 
uniformity of state inheritance-tax laws there should be 
a start toward simplifying the statutes that govern 
property devolution. From long experience the state has 
learned to throw many safeguards around the process of 
passing property from decedents to heirs. But the system 
is hard and unyielding; the injustices which result are 
very nearly as bad as those that spring from the inheritance- 
tax laws, and are much more universal. 

There are cases where estates take a year or more to 
pass through the courts. Such delay is often excused on 
the ground that it gives creditors a chance to put in their 
claims. In actual practice most such claims are pre- 
sented in the first few weeks, rarely after two or three 
months have passed. 

One of the worst features of property devolution is the 
rigid sovereign self-sufficiency of the states. Too often 
each state claims separate jurisdiction, and will not 
recognize the proceedings gone through outside its borders. 
One would suppose that appropriate formalities in the 
state of domicile would be enough to protect the widow 
and orphan, but apparently not. Ancillary proceedings 
take time and pile up expense. Even if the states are 
unwilling to relinquish jurisdiction, a reasonable uni- 
formity in the statutes would simplify the whole process. 

With our government of states we cannot expect and 
do not desire complete uniformity of legal systems. But 
the customs and folk ways of people in the different states 
cannot possibly vary as much as their laws. Though the 
historic roots may have been unlike, there cannot be 
today any such differences in social needs that the law 
in certain states should leave all of certain classes of 
property of an intestate decedent to the widow, and in 
other states only one-third of the personalty and a half 
life interest in the real property. 

Such discrepancies are clearly the result of precedent 
rather than of need. As a result there are too many chinks 
and gaps, too many dark corners in the laws, with conse- 
quent delays, quibbling and small, if not great, injustices. 


Courage or Foolishness 


LTHOUGH entire libraries have been written about 
investors as such, we have no really scientific knowl- 
edge of the classes into which they fall. Yet anyone who 
has given the subject the slightest thought recognizes in 
a rough but substantially accurate fashion a few well- 
defined types. There is the conservative investor, as 
greedy for gain as anyone else, but quite too cautious to 
take a chance. There is the bold, enterprising man who 
enjoys a dash into new endeavors. There are those who 
venture with arelish, albeit many good citizens who do not 
belong there are forced into this group by an unwise com- 
munity pressure. Only two kinds of men really belong in 
this group—those who can afford to lose without being 
handicapped in the race of life and those who because of 
special knowledge have satisfied themselves after careful 
investigation that the element of risk is not so real or large 
as it appears to persons who have not the requisite infor- 
mation. If one can both afford to lose and has also satis- 
fied himself that the probabilities are against loss, he is 
an ideal member of the venturesome group of investors. 
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But career after career has been checked by th 
sity of having fresh financial starts. Men frequery 
their all and start over again. Meet a young m| 
casually remarks that he has knocked around a || 
the chances are at least one out of three that he m 
has dissipated in an unwise business investment 
or ten thousand dollars he inherited from his granc | 
or aunt. The courage to begin life over again is adi». 
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The despair of the honest broker or banker is the 
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perfect safety. The only sensible attitude is a 1! 
one—that is, not to expect big results. If you don’ 
big returns, you won’t go after them unless % 
to lose. Then if they do chance to drop into your 
are that much to the good. 

Except where sheer chance operates, the laws of | 
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Fluent and Copious Speech 


HE conviction that “‘there were giants in the « 
those days”’ goes back at least as far as the sixt } 
ter of Genesis, perhaps to Eden, and it will persi| 
Gabriel blows. Like romance, the heroic always |} 
been carried off on its shield. Already the class (| 
grumbling, no doubt, at the scurvy fate that broug] | 
on the scene just too late for such an epic as the | 
War. So soon does Time get out his gilding pots. | 
The Congress of the United States is the shinin| 
of this folk myth. The Sixty-ninth Congress, lik 
predecessors of this generation, may expect the cus | 
head-shaking over the persistent deterioration of 
sonnel and the usual harkings back to the days of V| 
Clay, Calhoun and Douglas. There is just enough 
this comparison to make it plausible. Unquestion 
this relatively complex industrial age, business, seie 
the arts are attracting brains that would hav gor 
a political career in a day when opportunity y 
stricted and a tripping eight-day tongue was e 
gods’ special benediction; a day when an au 
upon the last interminable period of the so 
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There is plenty of mediocrity in the pres 
and sufficient mendacity, no doubt; but so 
in all. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, wh 
years in the Senate and two in the House, said 
tieth Congress: 

“The list of members presents an immens 
talent; and in its long succession of respe 
many will be noted as having obtained nati 
tions, others destined to attain that distinction 
more in the first class of useful and respecta 
remained without renown for want of that 1 
Nature seems most capriciously to have sca 
the children of men—the faculty of fluent 
speech; giving it to some of great judgment, d 
others of equal or still greater judgment, and 
upon some of \no judgment at all. The natio 
fixed upon the first of these classes, the men ¢ 
and copious speech; and even those in the 
obtain national notoriety; while the men in i ; 
class, those of judgment and few words, are € 
valued and respected in the bodies to which they 

Oratory being sensitive, like commodities, to the 
supply and demand, there are fewer coloraturasin C: 
now than there were in the Twentieth Congress, bt 
still “ men of judgment and few words in Wash 
and if pee tongues do not command the old pr‘ 
there are compensations. j 
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15 of the really scholarly and profound lawyers then 
racticing in Mason City was Mr. John Cliggitt, 
tho had been the partner of Capt. George R. Miller 

fetime. Captain Miller was the father of my good 

|Tom B. and Reverdy J. Miller, and I suppose they 

. good word for me to Mr. Cliggitt, as did my dear 

| Duncan Rule, then clerk of the courts, who had 

sunder Mr. Cliggitt and was merely awaiting the 
ion of his term of office to assume a partnership 
rm of Cliggitt & Rule. So when I went to Mr. Clig- 
ysk the favor of a place in his office and the benefit of 
jance in my studies, I found him ready to receive me. 
asa remarkable man. When I went into his office 
sirst ‘aterview he was sitting at a desk half covered 

‘oks, in a hard, straight-backed chair, with its legs 

jorward so that it stood on its two hind feet. This 

/ characteristic attitude when studying. He had a 

yas I discovered, that a man engaged in legal in- 

jion should not be too comfortable in his chair. He 

Jat we used to call a textbook lawyer; that is, he 

reat value on commentaries and legal principles 

ast reports of actual decisions. Therefore he had 

s textbook library in that part of the state. 
lre are two points of view,”’ said he, looking me over 

iy with his large brown eyes, “as to the best course 

(for a man trying to learn the law. One is the old- 

ed system of studying the commentaries on the law 

» by the great legal lights of the profession, and 

jag its basic principles. The other is to emphasize 


the cases which have been decided by men who as a rule 
don’t average as great legal lights, but happen to sit on the 
benches of our courts of last resort. Some of our law 
schools are adopting the case-law course of study. I do not 
believe in it. Therefore I think you had better begin, as I 
did, with Blackstone. After you have gone through that, 
we'll see.” 

John Cliggitt took his law mighty seriously. I must have 
been a source of some annoyance to him, for my tendency 
was to make a joke of everything. He had his sensé of 
humor; but when I looked over the titles of his textbooks 
and laughed at such titles as Ram on Facts and Rorer on 
Railroads, he did not respond. Who was I to make a jest 
of such things? 

Captain Miller, his former partner, had been for a long 
time an invalid, and had brought into the office a great 
easy-chair. One day Mr. Cliggitt came in and found me 
comfortably ensconced in this chair, reading Blackstone. 
He gently suggested that such sybaritism was antagonis- 
tic to the stern pursuit of the basic principles of the law. 

“The law,” he said, “is a jealous mistress. And when 
you’re studying it such things as easy-chairs and sofas 
tend to a mental torpor.” 

I therefore avoided the easy-chair when John was pres- 
ent. He caught me in it several times, however, in spite of 
my vigilance; and one day I came in and found 
that this rival of the jealous mistress had been re- 
moved. All the chairs left were such as to banish 
mental torpor or to merge it in physical numbness. 


Gus ~~ FF GF hig 
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By MERBERT QUICK 


Liza, 
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Our office, you see, was a workshop, and not a modern 
legal salon of padded chairs and sofas. 

I read Kent’s Commentaries after going through Black- 
stone. This was to give me a view of American law written 
much in the Blackstonian manner. I think it was Chitty 
who said that Blackstone made the law easy. As I waded 
through the law of real property in Blackstone, and tried 
to understand executory devises, vested and contingent 
remainders and shifting and springing uses, I wondered 
what it could have been before his time. Blackstone, to be 
sure, had certain difficult things to express; but his style 
of expression is one which lays great burdens on his read- 
ers. He moved onward from phrase to phrase, from clause 
to clause and from proposition to proposition, relying on 
the memorized mastery of each before the next was at- 
tacked, hinging each momentous conclusion on the preced- 
ing ones, seemingly quite careless as to whether his victims 
turned over the page enlightened or completely befogged. 
I had thought until recently that no modern writer had 
ever attained the power of mystification possessed by 
Blackstone, especially in his treatment of the law of real 
property as it stood in England in his day. But I have now 
found his equal. It is the man who wrote the instructions 
sent out with the income-tax blanks for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department for 1925. 

(Continued on Page 76) 


“Your Honor,’’ Said Mr. 


Todd, Dropping His Voice in Horror, “This is an Outrage! This Man Thinks We Out Here in Falls Township are Fools"? 


Name, Please 


READ in the papers 
that someone has 
run 
From New York to the 
Coast; did he do it for - 
fun? 
Had the weather upset 
him? 
No! Someone had bet 
him 
Ten thousand dollars it 
couldn’t be done. 


Now little I care if he could 
or he couldn't; 
I think of no forcible reason 
he shouldn’t 
Keep running forever ; 
I wonder, however, 
Who is the fellow who wa- 
gered he wouldn’t? 


Some, to win wagers, will 
jump into nets 
From skyscraper summits, or 
turn somersets 
A week without resting ; 
(And now I’m requesting 
The name of the goofer who 
covers the bets.) 


Some o’er the continent push 
baby carriages, 


Others in parachutes celebrate marriages— 


But who is the friend 


Who takes the short end? 
Tell him I'll buy him a dinner at Claridge’s. 


I don’t want to do any stunts, be it known, 
But I think that that nit-witted sportsman alone 


Might be cajoled 
Into buying some old 


But perfectly beautiful oil stock I own. 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
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° 
How the Next Murderer Could Pay His Lawyer’s Fee 


Cheap at the Price 


’ 


“PINHIS is the finest vacation I’ve had in years,” said 

Grover Cleveland Smith, president of the First, 
Second and Third National Bank of Jonesville, as he drew 
a check in favor of a dude ranch in Wyoming. ‘“‘My 
wife’s been roughing it out West now for a month and it 
certainly has done me lots of good. I used to think all 
these popular summer resorts and camps were high; but 
considering what I’ve got out of it this summer, they’re 


—Morris Bishop. really cheap. 


The Hodcarrier’s Elonement 


“My two d 
at a horsebacl 
Adirondacks 
about fifteen | 
lars for the 
ing the arni 
hazel, One 
taking a crui 
to complete 
and the other o 
rope to begin 
mother, w 
home with » 
the year, is 
muskies in 
eighty-seven 
can read m 
check witho 

“So I’ve h 
ful summer } 
ville, and 
mighty ch 


Is nice to ha 

because 
It barks and even at times will bite 
If burgulars come in the house at night. 


II—THE GIANT WHIFFENSPOO 
The tea cart is a Whiffenspoof, ‘% 
A big old Giant Whiffenspoof, 

That rolls on rubber tires along the ‘ 
And what’s a Whiffenspoof2—Oh, dear, 
The tea cart’s one; I made that clear, 

And it’s a GIANT Whiffenspoof, at 
(Continued on Page 58) 


Alone at Last 
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DONE TASTE— 
AND THIS IS THE LOMATO SOUP 
YOU WILL ALWAYS HAVE! 


It cannot be described, but it can be tasted. You will 
know at the very first sip that you have tasted tomato soup 


exactly as you want and like it. And after your first plateful, Cream of Tomato 

tomato soup will always mean to you a certain delicious flavor Liekoike canted eticatlel 

that you have never tasted except in Campbell’s. Campbell’s Tomato Soup to the 
This is only a natural result when you consider the boiling point in a saucepan after 


: ddi inch of baki da. 
study, the care, the experience, the resources that have been Then heat: SEPARATELY 2 


used by Campbell’s in producing “the world’s most famous equal quantity of milk or cream. 
} soup.” Stir the hot soup INTO the hot 
milk or cream but do not boil. 
Serve immediately. 


" 


Every spoonful reveals Perfection! 


eta 


| N PRAED — 

NigelPraed! 
Oh, man, can’t 
you bring your- 
self to come to?” 

So earnest was 
the appeal that, 
even again-t an in- 
clination to lapse 
into oblivion, I 
made an effort to 
revive myself. The 
best I could man- 
age was a futile 
movement of the 
hands which got 
me nowhere. 

“Come now, 
that’s fine,” said 
thevoice. ‘‘Halfa 
minute.” 

A deliciously 
cool trickle: of 
water ran through 
my hair and down 
my spine. It 
awakened the 
deadened nerve 
centers and broke 
the spell of uncon- 
sciousness. Very 
painfully I opened 
my eyes. There 
was a candle in 
the room, and by 
its light I saw 
Nancy Vansiter. 
She was kneeling 
on the floor beside 
the rough couch 
upon which I lay. 
Before me an un- 
curtained window 
showed a square of 
star-mottled sky. 
The room, save for 
a rough table, the 
couch and the 
stool, was innocent of furniture. The air had about it the 
rare flavor of mountains. It was thin, crisp, electrical. 
For a long while I lay blinking stupidly before convincing 
myself I was really awake. At last I struggled to an elbow 
and stared at Nancy. 

“Ttisme. I’m real enough,” she said, “and so are you.” 

I asked for some water and she held the jug to my mouth. 
My throat burned like a furnace and there was a throbbing 
at the back of my head that hurt damnably. 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” she said. 

“Yes,” I nodded; “but what are you doing here?” 

She shook her head hopelessly and replied, ““Do you 
think you could stand?” 

“Have a try.” 

It needed all my determination and a good deal of help 
from Nancy to get me across theroom. As the door opened 
a rush of wind blew into our faces. The fumes of the drug 
cleared from my head as though by magic. 

“Look,” said Nancy, “does this mean anything to you?” 

I followed the direction of her gesture and gasped. ‘We 
were standing on a shelf of rock high up on a mountain- 
side. Melting away beneath us were hills, pleated valleys, 
and beyond all the half circle of the Atlantic. Where land 
and sea met, a tiny pencil of light shone and vanished at 
regular intervals. 

“That’s the revolving harbor light,” said I. 

“Yes, but where are we?” 

Rising precipitously behind us, a tall rugged peak was 
silhouetted against the night sky. 

“Wait.a bit.” 

I took a step forward, but Nancy checked me. 

“Don’t! The ground is all loose—cinders or something, 
It falls sheer. I’ve looked. There’s no way down.” 

“There must be; we got up.” 

She pointed at the precipice. 

“‘Down there on a rope—let down from above.” 

With sudden suspicion I asked, “‘ How do you know?” 

“It’s the way I came—and the way you must have, Nigel 
Praed. It’s an easy climb up the peak on the far side.” 

“Nancy, what are you here for?” 

“‘T was hoping you’d elucidate that problem.” 

“But you ought to be on board the Mariana.” 

“You've said it!” 


I Made an Effort to Revive Myself. The Best I Could Manage Was a Futile Movement of the Hands Which Got Me Nowhere. 


“Come Now, That's Fine,’? Said the Voice. ‘“‘Half a Minute”’ 

The moon was dipping into the sea. Something in the 
sight startled me. I had seen the moon set the night of the 
ball at Government House at about 1:30 A.M. This night 
it would be a little later. I judged it was about seven 
o’clock when the tea had been brought to me in the old 
Palazzo. Surely it was impossible that I should have been 
conveyed all this distance in the few hours between then 
and now. 

“What’s the day of the week?” I asked. 

“Thursday.” 

“Then I’ve been drugged and insensible for thirty-odd 
hours.” 

““You’ve been here since nine tonight,” she said. ‘‘I 
heard them bring you in, but I was locked in the other 
room. If I hadn’t gone kind of wild and tried the handle 
after they’d gone I might never have known you’d ar- 
rived.” : 

“Then when did you come?” 

“There wasn’t much coming about it. I was fetched ina 
sack like a bag of beans.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Tl say I am!” 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Chocolate and plenty of water.” 

The word “chocolate” revived a sudden memory of the 
newspaper which had been dropped through the grating of 
my cell. 

“T’ve got it!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ We're in the Rest House on 
the peak of Amontado.” 

The effect of my words was startling. Nancy stood 
away from me with blazing eyes. 

“So you do know,” she cried, “and pretending not to 
was part of the game!” 

“The game?” I repeated. 

“Sure, Nigel Praed. I suppose being drugged was a fake 
too, eh?—a sympathy getter.” 

“What are you talking about, Nancy?” 

“Guess you can cut that Nancy stuff right out. If you 
wanted to keep this little trip so quiet, it’s a pity you got 
talking to that newspaper reporter before starting out. I 
thought you were a white man and I thought you were in 
love with Philida Prothero. Looks like you stand in a fair 
way to getting pushed off that cliff, my friend.” 
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By Roland Pert; 
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I said nothing, and in the silence that followe 
she regretted the bitterness of her tone. When 
spoke her words had lost their edge. 

“Maybe I’m doing you an injustice, but if 
fetched here to your order, what am I here for any 
I rubbed my forehead hopelessly. ; 

“T don’t know. I don’t even know why you ai 
the island.” 

“That part issimple. I changed my mind at the 
hour—sent down to the ship for a suitcase and 
room at the Esterella. I’d a hunch this place mig 
interesting.’”’ She threw up her head with a ha. 
“Tt certainly has.” 

“Yes,” I began, ‘but how 

iy did this quandary arise? Out of the blu 
taking a walk on the slopes back of the town. 
told me it was the thing to do round about tl 
hour.”’. Once again she laughed. ‘‘I’ll tell the | 
isn’t!” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, you know those rush-covered two-w 
I nodded. ‘‘One of those comes along, stops, and 0| 
a couple of drug-store cowboys with a sack for i’ 
You can’t put up much of a show with a sack ‘ 
you. Afterthat we droveforhours. ThenI wastra| 
sack and all, to the back of amule. I’m going to | 
tired of breathing through hemp.” 

“The swine!” said I. “The utter swine!” 

Nancy Vansiter made a despairing gesture. _ 

“But what’s at the back of it, Nigel Praed? | 
they hope for, wrapping up an American citizen i} 
and dropping her down a mountainside?” 1 said 
‘And what’s the answer? You’re a man of ideas 

“Nancy,” I said, ‘‘you remember the affair at | 
ment House in which you took part?”’ 

“That Brazilian woman?” 

“eé Yes.” z, 

“Sure! It’s not so long ago.” r 

“Thanks to you, the plot went wrong.” 

“T see a streak of light,” said Nancy slowly. “Y 
this may be a second shot at the same mark?” 

“They have no reason to be grateful to you, Né! 


(Continued on Page 28) 2) 
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OWNERS themselves 
OU why, in 
OPINIONS, the 
BILE quickly became 
ARGEST-selling 

3HT EIGHT in 

ORLD. 


'-DROVE an Eight 
(EN THE city 

IS home 

D country 

-ES through traffic 
VER the hills) 


DAY for three weeks. 


\ 


HE wrote 

ZTTER from which 

3 quoted:— 

eight is a perform- 
arvel * * * K OK 
cup, I can jerk the 
' @ passenger’s head 
isn’t watching my 
ly.” 


days later 
AME man said:— 


lriving range is 40 to 


es an hour. That’s 
I want sweetness. I 
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hy Hupmobile Leads 
ll the Straight Eights 


can’t stand a motor that 
sounds too busy or works 
too hard at those speeds. 
The Hupmobile Eight is 
smoother at 55 than any 
other car I know at 15.” 


* * * 


IT WAS the president 

OF A prominent Cleveland 
COMPANY TALKING— 
A MAN who can afford 
ANY CAR he wants. 


“Yesterday I turned my 
Eight Coupe over to my 
wife,” he said. ‘‘It was her 
first experience with it. 
Last night she said, ‘I never 
want to drive a big, heavy 
car again. I never knew 
before how delightful it is 
to handle a cat of the easy 
control, the silent power 
and the easy riding of the 
Hupmobile.’”’ 


“Her report was flattering 
to my good judgment; but 
my daughter’s reaction 
didn’t cheer me quite so 
much. ‘Father,’ she said, 
‘I want just one thing for 
my birthday—a Hupmo- 


bile Eight just like yours— 


a new one. 
a % * 


SOME FOLKS like one thing 
IN A car; some another. 
C—LIKES safety. 

HE’S A cautious driver. 
AND NOW he has 

A NEW hobby. 

HIS FRIEND Brauns 
TOLD ABOUT it. 


‘Have you ridden with Vic 
since he got his Hupmobile 
Eight?” he asked. “The 
man’s crazy on brakes. His 
favorite trick now is to 
dash up behind a truck at 
30 miles an hour and put 
on his brakes when he’s five 
or six feet from a crash. 
He put my nose against the 
windshield twice yesterday. 
Never apologizes. Does it 
because he’s so happy over 
your hydraulic brakes.” 


YOU MIGHT think C— 
CARRIES HIS enthusiasm 

TO EXTREMES; but 

OF COURSE we do build 
HUPMOBILE EIGHT brakes 


TO GIVE just that confidence. 
GEORGE E—is a 

HOBBYIST ON comfort. 

HE LOVES to tour. 

IN FACT, 

WHENEVER HE needs a rest, 
HE GOES on a jaunt 

OF SEVERAL hundred miles 
ALL BY himself, 

OR PERHAPS with 

A CRONY who likes 

FISHING OR golf. 

LAST WINTER he drove 

ALL THROUGH the South 

IN A $4,000 car. 


“The Hupmobile Eight is a 
wonder,” he told a friend 
recently. 


LicSeuthemcarm Live Speen 
looking for since 1910. My 
next long tour will be made 
in my Hupp. Easiest rid- 
ing car I ever was in.” 


WE HAVE always tried 
TO MAKE the Hupmobile 
A VALUED friend 

OF ITS owners. 


HUPMOBILE 


EIGHT 


AND HAVE succeeded 
PRETTY WELL. 

IN FACT, 

THAT’S THE thing 

OF WHICH we’re proudest 
IN HUPMOBILE’S success. 


BUT IT is the Eight , 
THAT AWAKENS the 
REAL AFFECTION which 


~ COMES TO so few cars. 


YOU, TOO, without 

A DOUBT, will feel 

A FRIENDLY glow toward 
HUPMOBILE AFTER your 
FIRST RIDE in an Eight. 

The names and addresses of 
the owners quoted above will 
be sent to anyone upon re- 


quest to the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


* * * 


Sedan, Now $2195; Coupe, Two 
or Four-Passenger, Now $2095; 
Touring Car, Now $1795; Road- 
ster, Now $1795; Dickey-Seat 
Roadster, Now $1895. F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax to be added. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. 
HE IS AGOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

“You think we’re going to be rescued—found here to- 
gether, Nigel Praed, like a pair of runaways?” 

Her solution of the problem was too probable to deny. 

She was silent a moment, thoughtfully biting her lower 
lip and every now and then looking at me with a queer new 
awkwardness. At last—‘‘That man Boas—he’s fond of 
Philida, eh?” 

I jerked my head in assent. 

“And this is to put you wrong with her?” 

““Among other things.” 

‘‘He’s an elaborate thinker, that man, but not over-strong 
on psychology. Philida’s not the sort to believe Mt 

“No,” said I, “but ——” 

“Just so—others would. Especially as —— 

“Well?” 

“There was talk back there at Ponta Rico. A woman 
asked me when we were announcing our engagement.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ I said. ‘‘They are thorough enough.” 

A surge of bitterness swept over me. 

“T could have killed that man two nights ago. I had my 
hands round his throat. I wish to God I’d doneit. Nancy, 
I'll never forgive myself getting you into this mess.” 

“Oh, shucks!’’ said she. ‘‘Where’s your responsibility?”’ 

My responsibility was plain enough—dazzlingly plain. 
In a very short time Nancy and I would be found together 
in this place from which there was no escape, and we should 
tell a story to our rescuers so fantastic and improbable that 
not one in a thousand would believe it. And after that 
tongues would wag cheerfully to the tune of a new scandal. 
I could imagine Mrs. Nunez-Hunter dealing with that part 
of the business. Nancy’s reputation would be a tattered 
thing when she had finished handling it: 

““My dear, she came over from the 
Continent especially to be with him. It’s 
so obvious. Oh, dear, yes! And they were 
together at Hardelot.”’ 

Nor would it end there. The mud they 
threw would stick. By leaving the island 
Nancy would not escape it. It would fol- 
low her round and precede her. wherever 
she might go. Cynics declare that since 
the war reputations are unfashionable. A 
few nights before, I had seen Nancy Van- 
siter nod at the stars and I knew very well 
that there were stars in the clean open 
spaces of her mind. 

She was sitting now with her face in 
cupped hands, a serious expression on her 
mouth and her brows down. Becoming 
aware that I was watching her, she forced 
a laugh and spontaneously put a hand 
into one of mine. 

“Say, don’t look so glum,” she pleaded. 
“The blame’s on me. I ought to have 
caught the ship. They have got us where 
they want us, but the hand isn’t played out yet. And 
anyway, what’s it matter?” 

She was facing it with the bravery I knew she possessed, 
but underneath the disregarding air was a clear enough 
picture of what to expect. 

“Look here, Nancy ——’ I began. 

But with a gesture almost angry she stopped me. 

“Say nothing, please. I know quite well what’s at the 
back of your mind and I want it to stay there. There’s no 
call to worry about me. You’ve plenty to do looking after 
the girl you’re in love with without wearing knight’s armor 
on my account.” 

“You don’t understand,” I said. ‘These people will 
work this business to the very utmost.” 

“T guess I understand well enough,’ she answered in a 
voice that was warm as sunshine. “And I like you for 
what you were thinking a minute back. You belong to the 
rescue class, Nigel Praed, and I wouldn’t have you differ- 
ent. But don’t you see?—you can’t have a fight of this 
size without casualties.” 

“Nancy,” I said, “‘I suppose you’re the best sportsman 
that ever breathed mountain air, but ——” 

“—— but the rest is understood,” she interrupted. 
“Good night.” With a wave of the hand she left me and 
went into the house. 


” 


XXVIT 


WES the setting of the moon the night had become very 
dark. I waited until dawn before prospecting the 
curved shelf of rock upon which we had been lowered. In 
length it was perhaps a hundred yards; in width, no more 
than twenty. Above towered the peak of Amontado, 
sheer, save where here and there the rock had split into 
seams filled with dusty pumice which crumbled in the hand 
like flour. It was down the largest of these Nancy and I 
had been lowered. A broken rope dangled about twenty 
feet above my head, which doubtless had been put there on 
instructions from Boas. He had an affection for artistic 
details. It was obvious our descent would have to be ex- 
plained. If one could reach that rope a way of escape was 
open, but the soft drifting pumice provided no sort of foot- 
hold. It fell and fell and fell. 
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After a dozen efforts I gave up trying and turned my at- 
tention to the cliff below, walking along the edge from one 
end to the other and inspecting every inch of the way. 
The eastern extremity offered a fine view of the mountain, 
sloping into a valley that was still veiled in mists. A rough 
track swept up from the valley and vanished out of sight 
behind the overhang of the cliff. From this point there was 
no way of escape. The most experienced climber could 
have made nothing of that rock face either up or down. I 
returned to the western extremity. Here the ground was 
crumbly and weak, and not caring to trust my standing 
weight, I lay down and peered over the edge. There was a 
fall of about twelve feet, then a tilt outward at an acute 
angle against the main face of the precipice. 

The tilt was not more than a few feet wide. Viewed from 
above, it looked like a vertical line chalked upon a wall. 
The surface appeared to consist of finely ground pumice 
and mountain dust, smoothed by winds. For perhaps three 
hundred feet it sloped, fanning out at the base, like sand in 
an hourglass, upon a barren slant of rock that was once a 
lava stream. Presumably this odd formation had been 
caused by a cleavage in the rock, when the shelf upon which 
the Rest House stood had broken away from the mountain- 
side as the result of a volcanic upheaval. 


She Sat on the Rock With: 
out Even Touching My 
Hand. ‘‘No Imagination, 


Nigel,’’ She Said, Her Head Going From Side to Side 


Regarded as a possible avenue of escape, one could hardly 
conceive one less calculated to encourage hopes of success. 
Assuming one managed to reach the head of the slide, the 
chances were a hundred to one against keeping a center 
line and avoiding being shot over the edge. Nor was that 
the only danger. So acute was the angle that a heavy body 
attempting to toboggan down it would incur such terrific 
friction as surely to set itself on fire. I once knew a man 
whose elbows were burned to the bone on an ice slip. 

My discovery was interesting but unpromising, and in 
anything but a desperate predicament I would not have 
given it a second thought. Looking back, I do not for a 
moment believe I reasoned out clearly the line of action 
I meant to take. I was confronted by a choice of two evils 
and I had to remember that the result of that choice did 
not affect me alone. Nancy Vansiter had become involved 
in a trouble that was not of her making and with mag- 
nificent pluck had determined to meet it. She meant to 
grin and be a martyr. She had made up her mind about 
that and gone to sleep. That was her point of view, and 
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doubtless she was satisfied with it, because in a 
shakable deliberations in regard to personal alt 
ethics, there is no sacrifice a woman will not glad , 
But what she had failed to realize was the 
which a man will go to extricate himself from ;, 
sacrifices of such magnitude. In cold analysis, I \ 
funked the situation with a whole-hearted lack | 
courage that blinded me for the while to a sense ofh 
danger. Obstinacy, too, may have had somethi} 
with it, for quite apart from the consequences ti\ 
I could not endure the thought of being worst; | 
game—trapped and exposed to ridicule. At ay, 
had to have a shot at getting my own back. 
My mind was made up. Backing away from tt: 
returned to the Rest House and tiptoed inside. Nx 
still asleep, her head on a crooked arm, a serious ; 
her bright young mouth. I had never seen a freshe > 
face. It told a tale of a healthy body and a health: ; 
clean all through. A queer superstition put the» 
in my head that to touch her as she lay sleeping | 
an amulet against danger. Stooping, I kissed a s 
across her forehead, then moved into the adjoini_ 
Picking up a packing case which I had seen the, 
ried it as far away from the house as possible. Wii; 
effort I wrenched apart the sho'| 
from which it was made. Two «| 
tied to my forearms with strips {| 
a large silk handkerchief, two | 
the soles of my shoes, with ends | 
ing beyond the toes to act as b| 
used my laces to make them fast. | 
couple I fastened over my thi| 
protection for the knees. The 1) 
box, which was about three fee| 
preserved in its original form. | 
stout lid, strengthened with bat: 
possessing two rope handles abot ; 
inches apart. 
It was the best I could hope ti, 
with the materials at my disposa 
ing now remained but to mak | 
tempt. Before doing so I moy| 
the shelf toward the eastern extr 
moved cautiously, and glad I ¢ 
the foresight to do so. The Re| 
and the western end of the shelf | 
of sight from the mountain slopi } 
eastern end was in full view. Cc 
the slope, not more than a mi| 
was a party of men and mules. ' 
distance it was hard to identif}| 
with certainty, but from the | 
foremost figure walked, I was su, 
Kenedy. Behind him was anott | 
I took to be Hugh Chalice. Boa’ 
not see, but I had not expected | 
was too inspired for that. | 
For another minute I watchi| 
then, keeping well out of sight, | 
to the Rest House. 
““Nancy!”’ I called. “Nancy 
coming!” | 
She sat up, rubbing her eyes, and exclaimec| 
What’s that? Who’s coming?” 
“That rescue party.” 
I saw her lip quiver ever so little. 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘it’s no more than we expect 
looked at me and her forehead creased into puzz 
“What have you dressed yourself up like a tim’ 
for?” | 
“Nancy,” I said, speaking fast and as if it were 2| 
dous joke, ‘‘those friends of ours are going to draw 
I’ve found a way out of this difficulty.” | 
“Where?” she demanded. “There isn’t one.” 
“There is, and I’ll show it to you in a minute. 
you to stay behind and meet the rescuers with ¢ 
and fortitude. I’ll leave you to manage a yarn a) 
you got here, with this suggestion—I don’t think 
would be believed.” | 
“And if they ask after you?” 
“Look blank.” 
“That part’s simple, but what’s this bunk abou’ 
way out?” : 
“Come along and I’ll show you.” 
Her hand fastened on my arm. 
“Nigel Praed,” she said, “‘if you’re figuring on 4 
mad altruism 4 | 
“Nothing of the kind. It’s easy as pie.” 
“T’m not trusting you,” she warned me, “but l 
I pointed to the left. 
‘As far as you can go.” 
She led the way suspiciously. 
“Down on your hands and knees—craw1 and loo 
She oe than and wormed her way to the edge. 


not more than a fifth of a second grasping what 
to do. | 
“No!” she cried sharply. ‘‘No!” 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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FLASH on the highway—a better 

looking motor car drives by. Your 

eye is compelled by its beauty. It is one of 
the Better Buicks. 


Finished in Duotone in Duco, the Better 
Buick delights all eyes. It establishes the 
new vogue in motor car dress as surely as 
Buick’s new 75. horsepower performance 
further widens Buick’s margin of road 
supremacy. 


And the soft, rich lustre of the Duotone in 
Duco colors is as permanent as it is striking 
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—a lasting, long-lived finish that resists time 
and weather. 


The Better Buick supersedes all previous 
standards of appearance, comfort, luxury, 
usefulness, reliability and performance. 


And when you see or drive the Better Buick, 
you too will agree that again Buick has 
built a better automobile. 


Be Go ReeVPrOrlsO oR: :C O-MsPcArNey 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 


Branches in all Principal 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

But she was too late. Keeping close to the cliff face, I 
jumped and landed with a soft thud on the loose powdery 
soil. There was a fraction of grace before my feet began 
to slip—an infinitesimal speck of time, but long enough for 
me to throw my weight forward and tip chest downward 
on the box lid. 

I doubt if one man in a thousand will believe the state- 
ment that during that crazy adventure I never felt a particle 
of fear. I had been frightened enough before I took the 
leap; but once started, all dread was gone. Indeed, I 
believe I felt more intensely alive then than ever before. 

The going was terrifically fast—faster than I had imag- 
ined it could be, mad seconds surcharged and packed with 
impressions of lightning-quick actions. On the foreground 
of my mind was a determination to dig in with my left toe 
and keep myself from shooting into the void that yawned 
to the right. Nancy told me afterward that three times I 
was half over the edge, but each time contrived to regain 
the center of the track. For my own part, I was too occu- 
pied and exhilarated to have anything but the vaguest 
knowledge of what was happening to me. 

The surface of the slide was cambered, which increased 
the risk of a fall by 50 per cent. The brakes I had fitted to 
my shoes only lasted a second or two. As the laces which 
held them snapped I felt myself plunge downward like a 
shot from a gun. The ground rushed up to meet me so fast 
that my eyes lost all ability to judge the distance. I saw a 
little rock swell as though by magic to the size of a cottage. 
It was right in my path and would inevitably break me 
into pieces. Yet before full apprehension of the danger was 
upon me I had acted, rolling my body sideways, missing it 
by half a foot and spinning over and over, this way, that 
way, somersaulting and at last coming to rest, blinded with 
dust, the breath knocked out of my body, on a ramp of 
loose earth at the foot of the slide. 

I do not know how long I lay there gasping for that first 
inspiration of air so agonizing to obtain. I felt I must suf- 
focate if the vacuum in my lungs would not give way. In 
jerks and spasms breath came back to me and I sat up. I 
was not a moment too soon, for as I did so I saw a very 
small Nancy rise to her feet and stand rocking like a diver 
on the crumbling edge of the precipice. 

My first breath bellowsed out of me with a cry of, “Get 
back—back!”’ 

She heard me and sat down very suddenly like a mechan- 
ical doll; a hundredweight of loose earth and rubble broke 
away beneath her feet like a puff of smoke. 

It was a bad moment, and sweat was pouring down my 
face as I struggled to a kneeling position and straightened 
up. I had come out of the adventure surprisingly well. 
The wooden skids had fulfilled their task nobly. Not a 
bone was broken. From head to foot I was in working 
order. A little shaken, perhaps, a shade the worse for wear; 
but otherwise good for going. My clothes had suffered a 
bit and the toes of my shoes had almost vanished; but that, 
so far as I could tell, was the full inventory of my misfor- 
tunes. With a sense of rather amazed gratitude, I lifted an 
arm and waved to Nancy. She did not return the greeting. 
Her hands were pressed over her eyes, and even at the dis- 
tance I could see she was crying. I suppose it was reaction 
after a trying experience, but I wondered a little that she 
took it that way. 

Obviously this was not the moment to work out feminine 
complexes. My job was to get off the landscape as quickly 
as possible, I felt a bit queer as I stumbled down the rough 
hillside to seek the shelter of a forest of gnarled cork trees 
and pines that clothed the lower slope. Here, safe from 
observation, I sat down and lit one of the cigarettes given 
me by my jailers two days before. I had figured out a clear 
plan of action, but before leaving the vicinity I meant to be 
sure that Nancy was all right. 

She had moved from the precipice edge and was standing 
by the door of the Rest House, her head leaning against a 
panel. She stayed so without movement until suddenly 
aroused by a faint halloo. Looking up, I saw the figures of 
the rescuers sharp against the pale blue of the morning sky. 
There were half a dozen figures, but only three came down 
the seam on a rope—Kenedy, Hugh Chalice and another I 
recognized instantly as the man Levis who had bid against 
me at the auction. 

Nancy ran to meet them and I saw her making gestures 
of explanation. Kenedy put a question and Nancy shook 
her head. Kenedy’s attitude was vividly expressive of dis- 
appointment. After that Levis detached himself from the 
group, and moving toward the house looked through both 
windows. Not satisfied, he went inside and came out a 
minute or two later. He was clearly in great perplexity of 
mind. He wandered here and there, casting about for a 
place in which a man might be concealed. 

His head for heights was none too good; the nervous 
way he peered over the cliff was comic, Evidently he as- 
sumed I must have fallen or jumped over, and for a long 
while he was occupied with the cheerful task of looking for 
my dead body on the rocks below. Never was a search 
more thorough. From east to west he crawled, minutely 
examining every inch of the ground. At the spot from 
which I had made my jump to the vertical slide, he rose, 
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dusted his knees and shook his head. I was not altogether 
surprised that he suspected nothing in that direction. A 
man who-is subject to vertigo rarely possesses mountain 
sense and fails to see the practicability of even simple 
climbs. 

Despairing of finding a solution to the mystery, he re- 
turned to the group, puzzled and crestfallen. 

I waited until I had seen Nancy hoisted up on the rope, 
then, under shelter of the trees, struck south in the direction 
of Ponta Rico. 

XXVIII 
MAY claim to possess a freakish memory for maps. 

Although I had never visited this part of the island, I 
had spent many hours studying a large ordnance survey of 
Ponta Rico, and its features were almost as familiar to me 


She Was Standing 
by the Door of 
the Rest House, 
Her Head Leaning 
Against a Panet 


as the fingers of my 
hands. 

The point I aimed 
to reach was a junc- 
tion between a road 
which skirted the 
northern. slopes of poly 
Amontado and a ; 
bridle path which ran 
beneath the precipitous southern side of the mountain. 

It was along the north road the rescue party had come 
and in due course would return. The cut I had taken 
would bring me to a point in that road a great deal sooner 
than they could hope to reach it. I argued that in all prob- 
ability they would have left cars or horses at the spot 
whence they had started to climb the mountain; but even 
so, the distance they would have to travel was very much 
longer than the route I had taken. 

I had no intention of waiting for them at the union be- 
tween the road and the valley. I wanted to reach there first 
and then push on down the steep rocky ravine through 
which the road ran to a spot where it was traversed by a 
valley from the east. Here I proposed to conceal myself 
until they came into view and then casually walk down to 
meet them. 

There was grave doubt as to whether I should reach the 
eastern valley in time, but the plan was sound enough to 
merit a substantial effort being made. If it succeeded, even 
the most suspicious would find it hard to believe I had 
spent the night on Amontado. It would finally clear away 
any impression that Nancy and I had been together. 

With a chuckle of delight I remembered the paragraph 
that had been published about me in the newspaper. In 
the circumstances it looked like being of greater service 
than harm. I had gone prospecting and had chosen as my 
ground the rough uninhabited eastern area of the island, 
where a man might wander for weeks and meet no one. 
Boas had made me a gift of an alibi. Full of enthusiasm, I 
broke into a double. 

For the first mile or so the ground was uneven and harsh 
with stones, but presently I came to green slopes starred 
with periwinkles and a purple horn-shaped flower’ with 
prickly leaves, the name of which I do not know. This was 
grazing land. Mountain goats fled at my approach and 
grave-eyed cattle with slow swinging jaws raised their heads 
and watched me go by. 

Beyond were the vineyards, protected from the winds 
by rush palisades and lines of tall cypresses looking like toy 


! 
trees stolen from a child’s nursery. For a mile 
I ran under the lee of the palisade before breakiy 
into the terraced vineyards on the other side. He: 
was hindered by the loose plowed soil, the espa] 
vines and sharp little slopes from terrace to terra 
like going down a gigantic flight of steps with t 
pair of legs. I had, moreover, to keep a sh 
early workers. Luck favored me and I reach 
ride at the foot of the valley without meetin 
side the path was a bubbling stream, and I wa 
to take a long draught of water and bat 
hands. I must have presented an awful s 
was three days’ growth on my chin and m 
seen a comb since the night of the ball at 
House. This was the first time I had realizedI 
and the thought depressed me bey 
An unshaved man is of all objects 
cious. The holesin my clothes might 
since they were mostly under the b 
but the musical-box effect would in 
stroy the impression I desired to creat 
of the rescue party of an unruffled i 
ually meeting a few friends on a co 

There was no time, however, to wa 
Getting to my feet, I started off at 
The grassy ride twisted this way ani 
the curve of the valley. T had covers | 
mile when I met a horse. He was 2 
horse that appeared glad to see me and 
the least offended when I swung myself 
and urged him along at a canter. I 
realized that where there is a horse ther 
Rounding the next bend, I came up 
peasant’s cottage. The slopes to le 
were too steep to attempt to skirt rot 
over, I was abreast of the cottage as I 
corner. 7 

The only alternative was to gallop 
hope to escape observation. But in 
against me. The horse, willing enou 
point, stopped abruptly before the o 
whinnied. My efforts to induce him 
were without avail. He had gone 
meant to go and neither exhortations no 
ming of heels shook his resolve. 

It struck me as odd that no one cam 
what all the row was about. A few 
and out of the open door, but of hun) 
there were none. Cautiously I appro 
peeped through a windowpane. The for 
and scampered, but otherwise the sal 
deserted. 

Is the law very severe, I wonder, upon a mae 
the house of a stranger and has a shave at hi 
The pain I suffered in the absence of soap wl 
soften my beard, and in the use of a razor that ¥ 
a graft, would perhaps have been regarded 
enough. Agonizing though it was, I lost no tin 
business and went my way rejoicing. As an ac) 
left a florin beneath the cracked mirror, whic) 
created in the mind of the cottager a firm belief} 

Twenty minutes later I reached the fork ro} 
made good time, having covered six miles in 
under an hour and a quarter. That I was ak} 
rescue party I had no doubt, but there was | 
stretch of country before me, and if they wer! 
could not afford to linger. 

I did not waste much time over the last tw} 
went through that ravine at a terrific pelt. | 
out, I might have spared myself the effort, foi! 
my objective with half an hour to spare before t| 
with Hugh Chalice at the wheel and Nancy at 1} 
out into the open space where the valleys met. 

Nancy’s face, when I stepped into the roa) 
most complete register of amazement I have} 
Luckily Chalice was looking at me or he mus’! 
pected something. For a moment I was afrai¢! 
cry out or go off into hysterics, but she got a grit I 

“Hullo, Praed!’’ exclaimed Chalice. “‘Whe 
did you spring from?” 

I nodded over my shoulder. 

“Down this valley from the east. Pretty tou} 
too.”’ Then, turning to Nancy—‘‘ You are up! 
bright and early. I thought you were on your vj 
England.” 

She gave a catchy little laugh. 

“‘T’ve been having adventures.” 

Hugh Chalice chipped i in. 

“A nice scare she’s given us! Whole island’s 
uproar!” 

“How’s that?” 

He was launching into a recital of Nancy's! 
Das when the other cars rolled up. Out of the § 

dy, his emotion at high tide. i | 

St up!” Isaid. “I want to hear what ha) 
pening to Miss Vansiter.’’ Under the discreet sl 
car I planted a kick on his shin. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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TELUS TRATED 


BY GRAN T REYNAROD 


That Was All for a Moment. 


| train was due to start. It was a fast night train, 
1 of those important ones around whose entrances 
cters show especial interest, hurrying to and fro with 
1 brows and bodies piled aslant with luggage, eying 
yons even as they settle with old ones. People of con- 
| took this train, to minimize the time which might 
i hurrying between dusk and dawn from one great 
lis to another, dining and sleeping through the 
(journey. But they were not so easy to pick out as 
{it imagine, these people of consequence. Even the 
‘of the porters fumbled and they let the tired- 
sittle man carry his own suitcase, as was his habit; 
if they had known it he would be met by a uni- 
ichauffeur at the other end of the journey and 
ff to luxury, while the dentist on a holiday, about 
lggage and golf sticks they lingered, would be lucky 
| enough money left for a taxi to his boarding house. 
men were equally confusing, for the clothes of 
| are tricky, and the fashionable buyer, the debu- 
id the pretty school-teacher may blur for a moment 
lilway station. But even in that shifting crowd one 
lake no mistake about the young woman in the 
it deep bordered with fox, with the marvelously 
boutonniére of violets. She was lovely, she was 
‘e and, more than that, she was going in the direc- 
| desired, for there was eagerness in her face and a 
happy restlessness. People turned to look at her 
ronder for a moment who she was and to what she 
ig, and again and again the thought of romance 
them, sometimes happily and sometimes drearily. 
men, sitting in the sanctity of a gray-and-black 
‘ment, with their door already shut, noted her from 
indow. 

w who that is?’”’ asked one of them. 

girl in brown?”’ the other countered, just as if the 
doth men had not met on that slim figure. 


Whoisit?” 

Mrs, Mackay, from Cosmopolis.” 

n your own town, eh? Friend of yours?”’ 

n’t know whether she is or not,” answered the 
and added with seeming irrelevance, “She’s a 


t’s fair enough sometimes.” 


“‘She’s not only a widow, she’s a politician, Drummond.” 

Drummond laughed mightily. He was a large fat gentle- 
man with a matching laugh. 

“Politician,” he said—‘“‘politician. We've fallen on 
strange ways, Ward, when an outfit like that can be called 
a politician.” 

The porter opened the door deferentially. 

“You ring in here, gennulmen?”’ 

“Cracked ice,’”’ said Drummond, ‘‘and some charged 
water. Or would you rather have plain ice water, Ward?”’ 

“Charged,’’ answered Ward briefly. He turned to the 
window again, but Patsy had passed out of sight and the 
long train gathered itself together in a shivering jerk and 
slid out of the station. 

“T wonder if she’s on this train,” he speculated. 
like to make friends with that lady.” 

“You're not serious about her politics?” 

“Sure I am. I tell you she’s put over some of the most 
amazing things you ever saw. She’s one of that bunch of 
women who got the present governor elected. She built 
up a following in the national campaign and they say she’s 
hung on to it. She’s got a lot of friends and money—pretty 
close to the bunch on Capitol Hill, and J hear she raised a 
big row in this last mayoralty election. I wasn’t around, 
but she seems to have ditched a fellow who was running for 
mayor with an awful bang because she found he wasn’t 
playing her kind of ball. It’s stage stuff, of course, but I 
wonder who advises her. That’s the thing that I want to 
know.” 

“She doesn’t think it out by herself then, senator?” 
asked the other man, grinning. 

“Of course she doesn’t. Someone’s telling her what to 
do. When Joe Mackay was alive you never heard a peep 
out of her. He held her in, I think. She used to go around 
socially and all that, but I suppose she didn’t even know 
who was President. Then Joe died and she tore loose. 
She’s very well acquainted with the Capitol Hill outfit. I 
hear that Granger’s back of her.”’ 

“That ought to suit you.” 

The scholarly looking little man who was senator did not 
answer immediately and Drummond did not press his 
question. He knew politics too well not to know the in- 
tricacies of loyalties and the way they blew hot and cold. 
The porter came back with a heavy bowl of cracked ice, two 
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The Two Women Seemed to Have Fallen Into Their Own Thoughts 


plain tumblers and some charged water, and Drummond 
prepared a couple of drinks reflectively. 

“Granger?’’ Ward asked, returning at length to the 
point raised; ‘‘yes, he’s back of me all right. But I confess 
I can’t quite get this Mrs. Mackay. I don’t see what she’s 
after. She’s got too much money for any small job to 
tempt her and she must have something in mind.” 

“Better get her on your band wagon. She wants pub- 
licity probably. These women go crazy over that,” 

“T don’t have to be reélected for five years. And by 
that time I’m through. I’m getting out of politics.” 

“Into what?” 

“Private life,” said Ward. “Private life absolutely.’ 

They both knew the utter untruth of that as well as the 
convention of keeping away from truth. Cabinet positions 
were not gossiped about even between such good friends 
as Ward and Drummond. For loyalties changed and ad- 
ministrations came and went and one’s deepest ambitions 
should be as verbally secret as the tomb, even though they 
might be exposed in every action. 

“Shall we eat in here?”’ asked Drummond. ‘‘ We might 
get a boy to bring us a ecard.” 

Ward hesitated. 

“No,” he said; “‘it’s stuffy in here. Let’s go through to 
the diner.” 

They went slowly through the cars, Senator Ward ahead 
with an eye out for valuable constituents who might be 
lurking in the Pullmans, and the congressman, who came 
from a country district which did not patronize extra-fare 
trains, without so much regard for passengers. Clutching 
the panels of the vestibule they came through to the 
screened door of the dining car, and there by special act of 
fate was Senator Ward’s opportunity. 

“We're all full in here now, madam,” the steward was 
saying to Patsy Mackay. “If you’ll wait for a few minutes 
in the next car, I’ll call you.”’ 

He said it without special deference, being rather used 
and impervious to well-dressed ladies, who were often 
frugal with tips, no matter how lovely their costumes. 
Then seeing the senator, his eye lit up. 

“Full up, Ned?” asked Senator Ward. 

Mrs. Mackay recognized the senator as he did her. 
There was a moment of rather jerky but cordial greeting, 
and an introduction of Drummond. 
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“Just a moment, senator, now,” said the steward, “T’ll 
fix you right up.” 

“You fix this lady right up,’”’ amended Senator Ward. 
“Or perhaps you can find a table for all three of us, if 
that’s agreeable to Mrs. Mackay.”’ 

“Quite,” said Patsy; ‘‘it’s heavenly to be rescued. 
Women traveling alone on this train have no chance, I 
find. I’m rapidly getting an inferiority complex.” 

What the steward did was a mystery. Whom he hurried 
away, how he coaxed some patron to change his table was 
a matter known only to his own skill. But surprisingly, 
they had waited scarcely three minutes when he reap- 
peared, announcing that the table was ready, and ushered 
them through to it with the title senator dripping fre- 
quently from his lips. 

“Would you mind telling me,” asked Patsy, “‘just how 
you get that kind of service? Is it just being in politics?” 

“T never get it,” said Drummond, with his fat chuckle. 
“Tt’s a gift with the senator. His own.” 

Ward ordered the dinner, tempering his own taste to 
Patsy’s. It was obvious to Patsy that he wanted very much 
to be her host, and she was gracious enough to allow it 
without clamoring. She was frankly glad of their company. 
This last evening was exciting, going back to Cosmopolis 
and to Tony, and she was too keyed up to want to spend 
it alone. As for the gentlemen, regarding her approvingly 
as she slipped off her coat, revealing the tan woolen dress 
beneath with the little row of probably authentic pearls at 
her neck, they, too, were frankly pleased. Patsy always 
got on well with older men. She made them noticeable but 
not conspicuous, and it was always a delight to them to 
get so much attention from a charming woman without 
running any risks of scandal or compromise. They asked 
her about herself, and she gave them a spirited account of 
Palm Beach, where she had spent the winter months. 

“At Palm Beach,” said Patsy, ‘‘there is no government. 
Just a benevolent oligarchy of hotel keepers. I liked it. 
No politics. Sometimes a sinner released from some in- 
vestigation in Washington comes down and rests on the 
beach and is photographed for his crimes. It’s great fun 
to watch him,” 

*‘And do you hear the story of the crime?”’ 

Patsy shook her head. “‘ Never accurately. Women don’t. 
They don’t get real inside stuff. They save the picture pages 
of politics for the women.” 

“‘T thought the women were the ones who got the inside 
stuff first,’’ Drummond said jokingly. 
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“No,” said Patsy. “I stopped at Washington for the 
great international meeting, and that’s one thing that 
whips all those women to rage. They know well enough 
that they’re not allowed to sit in at the secret councils. 
They know that they’re welcome at the big dinners and 
can come in for the speeches and the compliments on their 
tender graces. But in the hotel rooms, in 220 or 1230, or 
wherever the things are decided and the orders hail from, 
they’re neither expected nor allowed. They’re not on the 
inside.”’ 

The men laughed with a quick exchange of glances at 
that surprising accuracy. But they didn’t pursue the point. 
Instead Drummond switched it. 

‘And what did the convention do? What was it about?” 

Patsy looked at her strawberries as if trying to sum it up 
or remember. 

“Decency and progress,”’ she said slowly, ‘‘and no more 
wars. Though that last can be included in the first.” 

“T heard,” said the senator, ‘‘that it was very inspiring. 
I should have liked to attend if I had not been so busy.” 

Patsy’s ingenuous eyes rested on him admiringly. 

“Things must keep you busy. And you’ve five more 
years in the Senate.” 

“Well, I can rest in peace after that.” 

“But I thought you wanted to get in the cabinet then, 
or have an ambassadorship,” remarked Patsy. 

Drummond chuckled aloud. It was such a perfect ex- 
ample of the sort of thing that was not said, and as it 
wasn’t at his expense he could enjoy it. What a story on 
Ward! Did Ward want to be in the cabinet! Did he! 

Ward looked around quickly. Patsy’s voice had not 
only delightful tones but good carrying power. 

“‘T?” he said in amazement. “Oh, that’s most absurd. 
I assure you, Mrs. Mackay, my real ambition is to have a 
chance to develop a certain two-hundred-acre farm of mine 
out near Mashook. Your husband had a tract out there, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did. He sold it later. I don’t see why you 
wouldn’t like to be in the cabinet, Senator Ward.” 

Drummond chuckled on, perfectly comprehending the 
joke, which was that it would have been all right to discuss 
this with Ward if he wasn’t moving heaven and earth to 
qualify for a cabinet job when he could see his opportunity. 

“Those appointments,” said Senator Ward, “are of 
course things you can’t discuss. But I haven’t any am- 
bitions in that line, I assure you.” 

Patsy grinned impishly at Mr. Drummond. 
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‘Have I by any chance stumbled on some ins, 
she said, and the worthy congressman burst int 
mirth at that. 

Patsy let go. She had no intention of econ 
sance to her host. She questioned him thereaft 
domestic things. 

“Was your wife in Washington?” | 

“Yes. She likes it there. She’s home for tl, 
now, of course. She went West a month ago,” 

His whole face changed at the mention be | 
name, becoming somehow more sensitive. Pi 
why. She knew the story of Ward’s divorce and s. 
what he must have gone through in domestie an 
battles to keep his head up and get the woman || 
She wondered about Mrs. Ward, too, never hj 
her. People said such cruel things after a divorce) 

“‘T hope I may meet her this summer,” said | 
her pleasantest Capitol Hill manner. 

Senator Ward lit up like a happy boy. 

“Tt would be delightful for Mrs. Ward,” hea | 
and Patsy mused secretly on the power which eo)' 
Senator Ward’s repressed professor’s face into 
alive and exposed. 

Then the waiter with his long curving 
little frilled finger bowls in their brass jacke 
Senator Ward tipped him into obsequious 
bered the steward, and Patsy, slim and erect 
that ineradicable look of secret joy, let theme 
of the dining car. 

Back in their own compartment the two 
each other queerly. Drummond still chuck 
not rub in Patsy’s questions. 

““How doesshestay a widow?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s not much over a year since Joe 
said Ward. ‘He was all right, too, Joe 
Nothing against him at all. He minded his ow 
and played the game. I suppose she will remi 
tually. I did hear some talk about a young fell 
one of these overseas veterans. I guess from w 
that he has political ambitions too. But they're 
his wings. Too aggressive. I don’t know that tl. 
thing to the talk about him and Mrs. Mackay, | 
a nice little bunch of money, you know.” 

‘‘She sure looked it,’’ said Drummond briefly 

The train pulled importantly into its destinatic 
morning, and two impatient figures left their at 

(Continued on Page 109) ! 
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For those good bran muffins 


The same delicious flavor that makes Post’s Bran Flakes 
the most popular health cereal in the world is also im- 
parted to mufins when Post’s Bran Flakes is used in 
baking. Serve them often as an “‘Ounce of Prevention.” 


Try this recipe. You will be delighted with the result. 
Out of the oven will come piping hot, golden muffins, 
lighter and fluffer than any you have ever seen before. 


A RECIPE FOR BRAN MUFFINS 


2 eggs ¥% teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 1% cups Post’s Bran Flakes 
3{ cup flour 24 cup milk 


1% teaspoons baking powder 2 tablespoons butter or other fat 


Beat eggs and add sugar. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together 
and add Post’s Bran Flakes. Add to egg mixture alternately with milk, 
beating well. Stir in the melted butter. Drop the batter into well-oiled 
muffin pans filling each about two-thirds full. Bake for about 25 min- 
utes ina moderately hot oven (425°F.). This makes 9 to 12 muffins. 


Nobody has to be a martyr to eat Post’s Bran Flakes. 
You'll like it! It is bran in its most delicious form. 


It supplies the intestine with needed bulk to aid the 
body in eliminating digestive waste and provides the system 
with such highly necessary food elements as phosphorus, 
iron, carbohydrates, protein, and the essential Vitamin B. 


Stop taking habit-forming drug laxatives. Start eating 
Post’s Bran Flakes every day as an ‘‘Ounce of Prevention.” 


Served from the package with milk or cream, it 
makes an appetizing breakfast cereal. It is tempting 
with fruits. It is the ideal bran ingredient for cooking. 


Get in the habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes in one 
form or another every day as an “‘Ounce of Prevention” 
and see how much better you feel. 


WRITE FOR AN “OUNCE OF PREVENTION” 


—Let us send you a free trial package of Post’s Bram Flakes and our booklet showing 
different ways of serving Bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. 8-29, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. If you live in 
Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd.’, 45 Front St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 
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One Woman’s Record 


distinct jolt in his first personal meeting with Uncle 

Sam’s collector of internal revenue for the Chicago 
district—this irrespective of the state of his tax conscience— 
for this high position is held by a slender, graceful young 
woman of almost girlish appearance. 

There is something rather breath-taking in the task of 
reconciling this distinctly feminine personality with re- 
sponsibility for the collection and custodianship of $200,- 
000,000 a year. And it is still more difficult to picture this 
slight, soft-spoken and socially gracious young woman as 
sitting on the lid of a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons 
of the purest whisky in captivity under the Eighteenth 
Amendment. But Mrs. Mabel Gilmore Reinecke’s record 
as a custodian seems to be 100 per cent test. 

Under the supervision of this slight and well-poised 
young woman are 540 employes, about half of them women. 
The office for which she is responsible handles nearly twice 
as many Federal income-tax returns as any other internal- 
revenue office in the United States. 

Her liking for business cost her a college education. She 
was in high school when she encountered a new piece of 
equipment in the form of a typewriter. It fascinated her 
and she mastered the keyboard quickly. On leaving high 
school she amazed her family by declaring, “‘I like business 
and a business college looks good to me.” Consequently 
she attended the institution of her choice in this field. She 
was graduated at the time when a band of courageous citi- 
zens dreamed that Prof. Charles E. Merriman could 
be elected mayor of Chicago. James Gilmore, her 
father, was appointed ward committeeman in the 
Merriman reform organization. 

Suddenly Mabel Gilmore seized her new type- 
writer. ‘“‘Dad,’’ she announced, ‘“‘I’m going to help 
you organize the ward. ‘Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of their party.’”’ 

Professor Merriman was defeated; but in 1912 
he was able to pass on to the Progressive Party a 
rather choice hand-picked political organization of 
which James Gilmore and his daughter were active 
units. 

By that time the battle for full equal suffrage in 
Illinois was under full drive. Two officers of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Committee said to Mabel 
Gilmore: 

““Y ou like business and you have polit- 
ical sense. We need a woman who knows 
taxation from the practical side. Mr. 
Ringer, whom you have helped to elect to 
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the board of assessors, will appoint you on his staff. Will 
you accept?”’ 

She instantly accepted and began hearing personal- 
property and real-estate assessment cases. The tact, knowl- 
edge and judgment which she displayed in this work 
created comment. 

When the United States went into the World War, 
Samuel Insull, chairman of the Illinois State Council of 
Defense, drafted her for the organization of big war meet- 
ings. Later she was again drafted, by Will Hays, to help in 
the Harding campaign. She became secretary of the Re- 
publican Woman’s National Executive Committee and 
campaigned west of the Missouri. In seven Western states 
governors were holding up ratification of equal suffrage. 
She talked with them and ratification followed. 

After Mr. Harding’s election Mrs. Reinecke decided to 
return to tax work. At that time a new tax code for Illinois 
was under consideration, and the problems of income 
taxation challenged her. The United States senators 
from Illinois decided that the women of their state 
would take kindly to the appointment of their brilliant 


taxation student as 
assistant collector of 
internal revenue. 
She threw herself 
into the work with 
all the energy of a 
hungry bass striking 
a fat minnow. This 
was fortunate, for her 
chief soon became 
too ill to do his work 
personally, savein an 
intermittent way. 
For the five months 
preceding his death 
he did not appear at the Federal Building 
in Chicago. 

After his death Washington discovered 
that the responsibilities of the internal- 
revenue collector for the Chicago district had 
long been discharged by a young woman. Her 
appointment as collector in her own right fol- 
lowed. She was reappointed by President 
Coolidge in December, 1924. Asked if there 
is outstanding opportunity for women in the 
taxation field, Mrs. Reinecke replied: 

“Decidedly—for those having the right 
mental and educational equipment. Re- 
cently a woman received a fee of $22,000 for 
successfully handling one tax case. That tells 
the story! The demand for sound income-tax advice is 
great and it offers rich rewards. Under the present law no 
employe of the income-tax unit is permitted to practice 
before it until two years after leaving the unit. But this 
does not prevent employment upon tax matters; it only 
prohibits appearance before the unit. Knowledge of the 
law and the rulings and of the principles involved are the 
essentials, The pay here is relatively small, starting at 
$1100. I receive only $6000. But this is only a technical 
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experts outside the government serv 

“Tt is no place for the girl who is not 
figures and who has no grasp on prac i 
ness affairs; such a girl is excess bageg: 
start to destination. But for the wel 
girl who has a keen and practical min 
is large and the rewards ample. 
room in private employment for the g 
nary mental equipment who has a t 
income-tax training. Taxation bookke| 
an important accounting specialty anc 
paid.” ForREsT CR 
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Sweetening Soured Emp 


CERTAIN amount of injustice and 
ity is inseparable from the operati: 
human organizations. Much of it is re 
is more apparent than real, and some of it exists 
the minds of certain people, who, with or withou 
are literally soaked in self-pity all the way from th 
to the grave. This class is, of course, hopeless. 
kindness nor any other treatment can cure them. 1 
probably a manifestation of some sort of atavisi 
previous incarnation they may have been booted! 
hind by their feudal lord—and are still sore about i 
are too nearly psychopathic cases to be within the 
any ordinary office manager or company official. 

But, on the other hand, there are, and must bi 
worthy, worthwhile employes who have, or thii 
have, just cause for feeling they have been delil 
overlooked or neglected in the matter of promotic 
creased remuneration. They feel they have suffe 
“spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes 
ailment evidently antedates Shakspere—and their 
merit ferments and turns sour, if some explanatii 
sideration or appreciation is not shown them. 

Nepotism and favoritism in office appointme 
much less prevalent than they were, say, twenty 
thirty years ago. You will find fewer of the big me’ 
tions on the pay roll than there used to be, and wh 
do find them you will generally find also that thei 
fications justify them in occupying the positions t 

Secretaries and superintendents are expected t 
what is required of them and to be competent to ‘ 
work. More and more you will find that such posit 
filled by men who have worked their way steadily 
through the organization and have achieved their p 
solely on their merits. 

Nevertheless, every man erects a hazard for 
when he develops too much efficiency in any one pa 
line. He gets too good to be taken off the job and t 
with less merit is preferred before him. 

It can be argued that a man who develops efficien 
in any one position in life, will, if given the oppo! 
apply the same qualities and become equally effic 
some new line of work. This theory does not work 
practice. A man may be a most excellent bookkee| 
turn out to be an absolute failure as a superinten 
bookkeepers. Probably the old adage applies: — 
who can, do; those who cannot, teach.” - 

Before the era of department stores, when they W 
largely linen drapers and dry-goods merchants, an 
to Vine behind the counter demanded an apprent 


and knowledge of the business; floorwalkers were 
for their personality and appearance. A real know! 
the merchandising end of the business was in the né 
a disqualification to anyone applying for the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘EIGN and domestic steamship companies suffer a 
(s of approximately forty-five million dollars a year 
‘ough pilferage in the port of New York. Who 
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} are several elements on the water front that are in 
‘neasure responsible for the biggest part of this loss. 
st outstanding of these elements are, first, gang- 
acond, stick-up men; third, and perhaps the most 
int, junkies and dock rats. Junkies and dock rats 
ndinhand. They are partners, the dock rats being 
cies’ plenipotentiaries on shore. 

| time ago I was commissioned to investigate the 
at fleet; its strength, its personnel, its side-line in- 
its methods of operation. At that time there were 
orty-seven licensed junk boats in the harbor, in- 
‘the Jersey shore. To get a fair idea of the fleet’s 
1 and scope of operation I spent five hours one 
ym in a swift motorboat while patrolling a stretch of 
overing the bulkheads of sixty piers. During this 
counted thirty-seven junk boats—at least, so they 
arked—shooting in and out among the sixty piers 
ybservation. That night between darkness and 
phen junkies are not allowed to operate their boats, 
id the bulkheads of the same sixty piers and counted 
ree small boats sneaking into and out from the 
tween them. There are nearly four hundred piers in 
> of New York, and it would therefore seem that, if 
rtionate number of small boats visited the various 
actions of thé water front during those hours, there 
+ several hundred unlicensed junkies doing a thriv- 
iness in the harbor. 


| The Gangs Along the Water Front 


GSTERS, who go to work as longshoremien on the 
ks so as to come in touch with their real business, are 
1an plentiful in every section of the water front. 
tangsters are bold, collectively speaking, resource- 
capable of operating anything from a hand truck to 
1otive on shore, and from a junk boat to a tug and 
‘on water. They have established lines of demarca- 
a nicety. Each unit rules supreme in its allotted 
y. The notorious Gopher Gang and the equally 
own Hudson Dusters hold absolute sway on the 
ttan side of the North River. The East River sec- 
the New York side is controlled by the Gas House 
nd the Yorkville Pointers. Crossing over to Brook- 
find the Red Hook Gang dominating the stretch of 
Ae from the Brooklyn Bridge, including Atlantic 
e Basins, to Gowanus Bay. The Dago Pirates, who 
y laid claim to a part of this valuable territory, have 
y, through a peace treaty forced on them by the 
ie Red Hook Gang, relinquished all rights to this 
and, through a happy consolidation with the Bay 
oofers, acquired title in fee simple to the South 
water front proper. So we have from the Brook- 
dge to Long Island City on the Brooklyn side of the 
section that is not considered so very desirable 


| gangster’s viewpoint, excepting a few piers in 
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Greenpoint. These, however, are well taken 
care of by the local Greenpoint Gang, some- 
times called The Mewers. 

Let us take a Mediterranean cargo, con- 
sisting mostly of nuts, dates, figs, grapes, 
raisins, cheese, olives, olive oil, and glance 
at it while it is being discharged at a pier 
on the New York water front. We will as- 
sume that the ship which brings the cargo 
is the only one docked at the pier where 
the unloading takes place. Perhaps in that 
case there will be in the neighborhood of two 
hundred men working on the pier and on 
the ship—longshoremen, shenangoes, util- 

ity men, coopers, checkers, watchmen, bosses; 
everyone busy doing his little bit. Things are 
moving. The average man, not accustomed to 
the hurly-burly of the water front, coming in 
on the pier at such a time would probably think 
that he had wandered into a semimadhouse. 


Taking Toll of the Breakage 


OUGH, tough, hard-fisted men manhandling 
freight, pushing hand trucks, rolling barrels, 
dragging bales or bags here and there through 
winding pathways and driveways formed by 
as piled-up cargo. Trucks, large and small, motor 
a and horse, trying to force themselves through 
i clogged passages to pick up their loads in vari- 
ous sections on the pier, knocking down cases, 
crates, bags, casks; sometimes breaking them, 
crashing them, splashing them. Lusty-lunged 
bosses bellow orders, give signals: Winches rumble, hoist- 
ing cables screech, booms groan. Heavy drafts of freight 
are jerkily yanked out of the hold of the ship, each draft 
sometimes slamming against the inside of the hatch coam- 
ing, breaking a container or two, or a dozen, and deposited 
on the dock immediately in front of the respective hatches 
whence they came. Broken containers are set to one side, 
later to be taken to the nearest hospital, as a dump for 
broken cargo is termed. The rest of the draft is hand- 
trucked to the particular space on the pier set aside for 
the reception of its kind, where it re- 
mains until it is put on trucks or light- 
ers to be conveyed to its owner or 
consignee. 

Figs, dates, nuts, grapes, raisins, 
cheese, lying loose all over the pier 
temptingly ready for anyone to claim. 
Watchmen hobbling here and there, 
chasing dock rats and exchanging com- 
pliments and classical oratory with 
any limber-tongued shenango or long- 
shoreman who might try to pocket 
a few of the goodies for his table or to 
sell to a swarthy grocer up the street, 
busting their lungs yelling, “‘Cooper! 
Cooper! Hurry up! Cases, crates 
busted.” 

Four or five coopers on the entire 
pier. All busy elsewhere. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes passes. The contents 
of the broken containers slip away 
little by little, every minute. Very few 
watchmen have more than two eyes. 
Some bring both of them on the job. 
A few leave one or more at home. 
Finally a cooper comes. He swings 
his little hatchet. The magic trick is 
done. He hurries off to answer an- 
other save-our-soul call. In five or ten 
minutes there will be, in many in- 
stances, just as many broken contain- 
ers in that particular section as there 
were before he came. Repeat, repeat. 
On a cargo of this kind coopers are 
nearly always way behind with their 
work. It is impossible for them to 
keep up with the race. This gives 
plenty of time and opportunity to 
those who feel inclined to muss up 
their pockets, the insides of their shirts 
and the linings of their coats. 

The dock rat does not necessarily 
confine his entire activity to this class 
of cargo, but sometimes he is very 
much in evidence. He appears in great numbers out of 
nowhere, it would seem. His cousin, the galley scav- 
enger—who, by the way, is considered a strict specialist in 
his particular line—will also shine. These two types of 
water-front parasites generally gain entrance to a pier by 
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sneaking in with the rush when the longshoremen go to 
work in the morning and after the lunch hour. But should 
they be unable, through other engagements, to keep these 
appointments they crawl into covered trucks standing out- 
side of a pier waiting to get in; or they will mix in with 
shenangoes waiting outside to be called to load trucks and 
lighters, and walk in with them when such calls come, pro- 
vided, of course, the gateman happens to have his head 
turned in a suitable direction. 

These dock rats and galley scavengers often stay on a 
pier for hours at a time, sometimes for days and nights, 
without being observed, by hiding among the cargo and 
other places of concealment, and thus await their chance to 
turn a trick. A pier is a pretty big structure. Piers vary 
in size from five hundred to a thousand feet in length and 
from fifty to three hundred feet in width. At night there 
may be anywhere from one to ten watchmen on a pier, de- 
pending largely upon the amount of cargo there is, and its 
value. The average is about three, perhaps more. The 
routine of a watchman on a pier at night is generally 
wearisome, depressing. He must be a man of an excep- 
tionally strong mind to overcome it. Should it be a warm 
night a watchman might become drowsy in the early hours 
of the morning; he might doze; it is easy to do so. He 
does sometimes. Nature calls for it; he is subject to her 
laws. Should it be a cold night a shivering watchman 
might take a crazy notion to treat himself to a shin roast in 
an office on the pier he is on. Perhaps we all would if we 
were in his place. It is, indeed, rather difficult to conjec- 
ture what will happen when a lonely watchman is planted 
up against a hot stove or a sizzling radiator on a frosty 
night, say three o’clock in the morning. 

It is during such moments of tranquillity that Mr. Dock 
Rat gets busy. He has been hiding and waiting for this 
chance maybe for more than forty-eight hours. Well, what 
does Mr. Dock Rat do? All small doors leading out on 
either stringpiece of a pier are bolted on the inside. They 
open noiselessly. Mr. Dock Rat slides back the bolt on 
the door he has spotted as being the nearest to the loot he 
has selected for removal. The door 
opens; not a sound, stillness, quiet- 
ness of the dead. He crawls out on 
the stringpiece. He signals his master. 
The boat in which he is will be waiting 
in the slip or underneath the pier. He 
maneuvers his craft into position and 
climbs up on the stringpiece. Whis- 
pered conference. The loot is brought 
out through the open door and, by 
means of a rope, lowered into the 
waiting pirate boat. They are off! 


Loading a Pirate Craft 


N DAYTIME, as a rule, a pirate 

craft is loaded under cover of a 
house-built lighter. Say, for instance, 
one of these lighters, of which the su- 
perstructure is built similar to that of 
a box car, a bit higher and larger, hav- 
ing about five times as much floor 
space, and with side doors, is being 
loaded. There will be a skid connect- 
ing the lighter with a pier over which 
hand trucks are pushed. In nine cases 
out of ten, especially in good weather, 
the offshore side door of the lighter is 
opened to let in air and light. This 
door remains open until both ends of 
thelighter have been filled with freight. 
Then it is closed so as to permit cargo 
to be loaded in the center. So while 
the door on the offshore side of the 
lighter is open Mr. Dock Rat or his 
pal, the galley scavenger, looks for and 
finds a hand truck and works himself 
in as a loader among the shenangoes 
who are loading the lighter. 

The checker checking the goods 
usually stands somewhere on the pier 
in the immediate vicinity, close enough. 
to be able to see and check whatever 
is being loaded. Sure enough, he sees 
Mr. Dock Rat coming with his load, 
and checks it, thinking, of course, that 
Mr. Dock Rat is one of the shenan- 
goes regularly engaged to do the load- 
ing. Hardly anyone can tell the difference between a dock 
rat and a shenango by their physical appearance. Most 
assuredly the shenangoes know just exactly what Mr. 
Dock Rat is up to; but it is none of their business. Accord- 
ing to water-front ethics it would be a hideous crime to 
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interfere. On the other hand, some of them might go a little 
bit out of their way to push the thing along. They do 
sometimes. 

And so Mr. Dock Rat has his load on the lighter. What 
then? His boss, the pirate chief, will be standing by in his 
boat a few fathoms from the offshore side of the lighter, 
pretending to be tinkering with the engine or doing some 
other kind of stalling. At an opportune moment, when, 
we will say, the captain of the lighter leaves his cabin and 
strolls up the dock to get a bucket of water, Mr. Dock Rat 
gives the signal and the greasy-faced master of the pirate 
boat shoots his craft alongside the offshore side, under the 
door of the lighter. The swag is lowered into the boat in a 
jiffy, a piece of canvas pulled over it, and away. 

This kind of theft, when the goods have been checked 
off a pier, falls on the owner or on the consignee unless the 
cargo on the lighter is being transferred to another ter- 
minal, in which case the agent or the steamship company 
responsible for its safety until it has been delivered and 
signed for must stand the loss. Sometimes a lighter cap- 
tain is held responsible for shortage incurred this way. 
Occasionally he loses his job because of it. Some lighter 
captains take the trouble to check their loads. A few 
lighterage companies keep special men for this purpose. 

Then again, there might be some lighter captains who 
would not object to a few extra cases or bags being put on 
board his scow. It is comparatively easy to do so. A 
checker checking a lighter may be the most careful man in 
town, yet a few containers might sometimes slip by him. 
We will suppose he is checking bags of walnuts from a pier 
to a lighter. Three bags, let us say, constitute the regula- 
tion hand-truck load of each shenango. The checker will 
naturally check each trip of 
each shenango as three 
bags. Mostly he checks by 
the trip. Now if any of the 
shenangoes loading the 
lighter has a deal on in wal- 
nuts, or in anything else that 
is being loaded, he is very 
apt to make several trips 
with four or five bags of wal- 
nuts on his truck. If the 
checker catches him at it, it 
is simply a mistake, noharm = 
done. This may not be gen- ‘aoa 
eral, butithashappened,and ~ 
it does happen. Of course j 
there will be watchmen on 
the job. But a watchman is 
assigned to a certain section, 
perhaps two hundred feet of 
the pier’s length and the en- 
tirewidth. Inthisspacethere 
will be at least fifty dock 
workers roaming about, and 
it would be next to impossi- 
ble for any one watchman to 
keep an eye on all of them at 
thesametime. Watchmen are 
hardly ever kept on lighters 
when they are being loaded. 

Again, there might be a few gangsters working as long- 
shoremen on a pier when this kind of cargo comes out of the 
hold of a ship. These gentlemen very seldom stoop to re- 
tail business. Wholesale only. Not so very long ago a few 
members of the Red Hook Gang made ardent overtures 
for the friendship of a truck driver while his truck was 
standing outside a pier waiting its turn to get in. It was 
a bit chilly. Shiver weather. They knew where the real 
stuff could be had in a near-by speak-easy. Would he have 
a shot? He would. So with the shivering and thirsty truck 
driver as their guest they presented themselves before a 
hole in a door and were, of course, admitted. They are 
swift workers. Things moved fast. Presently they had him 
sitting on a chair, his legs spread, his head hanging in a 
southwesterly direction, chin resting on his chest, the 
usual posture. They went through his pockets and con- 
fiscated his credentials. Leaving two of their members 
there to take care of him should he come out of his stupor 
too soon, the others went back to his truck, drove it in on 
the pier, presented the stolen credentials, loaded up, 
cleared the customs and the delivery clerk and thus got 
away clean with several thousand dollars’ worth of cheese, 
olives and olive oil. But it must be said to their credit that 
they very rarely bother with this kind of cargo. Too bulky. 
‘They are after rich booty in small packages. 


All Set for a Big Haul 


AEE best grade of olive oil that comes here is very ex- 
pensive. It is generally shipped in cans, one quart to five 
gallons. The smaller cans are easily carried in properly 
made pockets. The delivery clerk of a pier found, after 
every bit of cargo had been cleared off the pier, that he was 
short two hundred and forty-one gallon cans of olive oil. 
A search of the pier was made and every possible place of 
concealment nosed into. Poor luck. The delivery clerk 
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was about to give it up when he noticed a fire barrel oozing 
over with water, the flooring of the dock being wet all 
round it. He thought this strange. He told one of the 
utility men to turn it over. Fourteen of the missing cans 
of olive oil tumbled out besides the rest of the water in the 
barrel. The other fire barrels on the dock were then ordered 
frisked, so to speak, and all together they yielded more 
than a hundred cans. 

However, the biggest quantity, but not the best quality, 
of olive oil comes in hogsheads. When these big barrels 
are hoisted out of the hold of a ship they very frequently, 
to say the least, slam recklessly against the inside of a hatch 
coaming and thus frequently spring leaks. These leaks 
may not be noticed immediately and the hogsheads are 
rolled to the particular section of a pier set aside for their 
storage. Presently there will appear a beautiful lake of olive 
oil—five, ten, twenty, fifty hogsheads might be leaking, ooz- 
ing. Almost instantly, as if by magic, an army of swarthy 
individuals, each equipped with a sponge and an empty 
bucket, will appear upon the scene. No, it would hardly 
be fair to the 
public to pour 
the oil back into 
the hogsheads 
after they have 
been recoopered. 
Ii caught at it 
there might be a 
fine to pay and 
many hogsheads 


He Sees Mr. Dock Rat Coming With His Load, and Checks It 


of olive oil condemned. These swarthy sponge squeezers 
are not connected with the pier. They are water-front 
grocers, restaurant keepers and delicatessen men. These 
worthies will also purchase figs, dates, grapes, nuts, cheese, 


and so on, from anyone who is able to undersell the market * 


price. 

A nosey agency watchman—and a good agency watch- 
man is generally nosey—stood watching the cargo in his 
section one day. His olfactory apparatus must have been 
rather acute. He sniffed cheese. It was a powerful scent. 
Where could it come from? He knew of no cheese in his 
cargo. He sniffed again. It was a live trail. He hooked on. 
It brought him, or drew him, to a few coats that were 
hanging up against the side of the pier close to where he 
was standing. The coats appeared bulky. He investigated. 
He visualized promotion. Here was his chance to demon- 
strate to his chief that he possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a quick jump from a pestered dock watchman to 
a grade-A detective, a real sleuth; to rig up in evening 
clothes and mix with swells; to eat in big hotels and ride 
in taxis; to send in classy reports and run his expense 
account up to fifty-nine dollars and have the chief cut it 
down to thirty cents. He not only made a thorough frisk 
of all the coats he could find hanging up in his immediate 
vicinity, but he took it upon himself to go over the entire 
pier and surreptitiously frisk every coat he saw hung up. 
He found sixty-one loaded garments. 

Proudly, and rightly so, he reported his big find to the 
pier superintendent. That dignitary ordered all the queer 
coats confiscated. With the assistance of a few other 
watchmen and several clerks, our hero, the watchman- 
sleuth, gathered in all the telltale coats and laid them on 
a large table in the superintendent’s office. Each coat was 
carefully examined, and fifty-seven of them were found to 
have especially made pockets for lugging freight. In the 
pockets of all of them there were from one to several hunks 


of cheese, figs, dates and walnuts. Every 
was put on the scales and the total weight 
dred and fifty-eight pounds. The pieces of chees 
back into the pockets from which they had 
The superintendent, being a just man and 
ciplinarian, communicated with the precinct 
and elucidated his troubles. The sergean 
scenting a big haul, dispatched to the pier 
before quitting time, three plain-clothes 1 
formed policemen. At five o’clock 
knocked off for the day. Up the pier troo; 
longshoremen, among them sixty-one 
less ones. At the gate the cops corral 
contingent and invited them into © 
office to fit on their coats. What coats 
consider the invitation. Though there 
ground and ice on the river they sto 
they had come on the pier that morn 
encumbered with such ridiculous impedir 
Theidea! The cops reported back to theirs 
handed, and the superintendent adde 
to his wardrobe. $ 
At night, when a cargo of this kind is 
gateman and other watchmen lool 
cover that they have suddenly acquir 
along the water front. These self-; 
in phalanxes smili 
the glad hand and o 
generally carry an em 
thing just as good, 
They are considered 
most watchmen alon: 


The Art of Re co 


N EAST INDIAN 
tea, jute, rubber, 
comes in. Of cours 
orange pekoe before 
to manhandle it, is an aj 
to have in the house. 
a pocketful there. 
hundred, five 
tea will be 
of this, a li 


of them and 
recoopered 
signs for t! 
as original 


But if he 
driver, a m 
for theinte 
he will insist 
them accor 
or refuse to ta 
case the agent 
ship company responsible for the cargo st 
slick cooper is indeed a valuable individ 
If he can recooper a case, or any other con 
make it appear in its original state he can 
ticket. It is a very difficult piece of wor 
time truck driver is a tough old bird,*and 
He knows the docks, the tricks as well 
motors or his horses. Some, of course, 
worse, but they are comparatively few. 
Shellac is very valuable. In the raw 
comes it is worth more than a dollar a pou 
cargo of it would be worth millions of doll: 
in heavy burlap bags, each bag weighin’ 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. It can | 
easily, hence every shady character along th 
is hot after it. Of course it is closely watche 
theless some of it disappears now and again. 
A light laundry truck came to pick up 
on a ship that was berthed at a pier on wl 
bags of shellac were piled. The driver, lea 
at the foot of the gangway to the ship, 
collected some of the laundry, packed in 
over the ship’s railing to the dock and pr 
up the rest. Close to the opening in the 
where the gangway led to the ship the five 
shellac were tiered. A shenango shouted 
man watching the shellac that a man h 
stringpiece into the water. The watchme 
rushed up the gangway to the ship to get 
the while bellowing to the ship’s watchm 
with ropes and ladders and whatever else 
sary to keep a poor man from a watery gr: 
fake up excitement was at its height se 
threw eight bags of shellac into the laundry 
them up with the soiled laundry the driver 0 
(Continued on Page 149) © 
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- WHEN you hear it said that 
the Fisher Body Corporation is 
the world’s largest body builder, 
please remember that its product 
is under contract. to a few motor 
car manufacturers. 


Recall who these few are, and you 
will at once realize why Fisher 
bodies are far more famed for 
leadership in quality, than for 
the greater number of bodies 
produced. 


SRE) ONE ENS) 


Automobiles with Bodies by 
Fisher represent every price class, 
but of all of them one general 
statement is undeniably true: 


Cars with Fisher bodies are, with- 
out exception, known to the 
American public, and all over 
the world, as unmistakably the 
leaders in their various classes. 


The fact that they are so recog- 
nized creates the huge demand 
for them; and, as a direct result, 
makes the Fisher Body Corpor- 
ation the largest builder of motor 


cat bodies. 
WwW W 


It would be an amazing coinci- 
dence, if Fisher bodies “just 
happened” to be used by those 
motor car makers who have 
achieved pronounced and con- 
spicuous success in their various 


fields—but chance has had noth- 
ing to do with it. 


The same high standards which 
placed Fisher body users in posi- 
tions of outstanding leadership, 
led them to select Fisher bodies 
in the first place. 


On the other hand, the Fisher 
Body Corporation could not be 
serving these successful manu- 
facturers today, did it not know 
that their cars are substantial, 
long-lived products, worthy of 
the Fisher bodies which so im- 
portantly increase their value and 
desirability. 


Look for the emblem— Body by 
Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


\ K 7 ANDERING through London, 

aimlessly and without a guide, 

one day a few summers ago, I 

passed the doddering, straw-and-sable- 

hued gables of old Staple Inn, crossed 

over Holborn, strolled up Brooke Street, and there by 

chance looking up, saw the nondescript house in which 
Thomas Chatterton died in poverty. 

Later I came to Aldersgate, where John Milton once 
lived and to a printer in which historic neighborhood he 
brought his proofs of Paradise Lost, sold for five pounds 
dewn and for fifteen more promised in equal installments. 

Then, just before twilight, I entered the Temple inclo- 
sure and, hard by the buff walls of the old Norman church, 
stained with the soot and grime of the centuries, stumbled 
on a seemingly deserted headstone, with the simple inscrip- 
tion: “‘Here lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 

Poor Goldsmith, who if he sometimes knew the light 
heart, more often knew the light purse and poverty and pain. 

And instantly and in almost grotesque contrast there 
came to my mind the picture of one of our modern novel- 
ists—a jovial soul, splashing, fully dressed, in the fountain 
of a European city, and telling the world, meanwhile 
““T’m Aphrodite! I’m Aphrodite!” 

Also, about this time, one of our younger and very pop- 
ular story-tellers told me with glee of an accident the night 
before, when in his roadster, speeding ahead at fifty miles 
an hour, he had, on a bad turn, driven plumb into a pond, 
with the thermometer at zero. And the guest on the seat 
beside him was the chief editor of his publishers! 

Surely, I thought to myself, the old bread-cheese-and- 
garret days have gone. For it certainly presupposes not 
only a fine disregard for material things and freedom from 
care but success and security—when a writer can drive a 
high-powered car, ruin a good dinner coat, and duck one’s 
publisher. The modern knight of the pen can know little 
of either poverty or pain to be so light-hearted. 


Literary Rewards of the Past 


HATTERTON, Milton, Goldsmith never did such 
things. They couldn’t affordit. And to go back to that 
small sum paid for Paradise Lost, one of the great poems 
of the centuries, let us look at the time Milton spent on it, 
as well as the actual financial returns, keeping in mind the 
fact that poetry was not an unpopular form of literature in 
that day. He began it in 1640 in Aldersgate Street, near 
what is now Maidenhead Court, ruminated on it through 
the years in his successive resi- 
dences at Jewin Street and 
Artillery Walk, finishing it there 
in about 16638 or 1664, then took 
the completed manuscript to 
Chalfont St. Giles, Buckingham- 
shire, in’65. On the27th of April, 
1667, he signed his contract with 
a printer, Samuel Simmons by 
name, who is thereby immortal, 
for you can see the old document 
still, almost any afternoon, at 
the British Museum. And un- 
doubtedly, considering the con- 
ditions of the times, this pub- 
lisher, Simmons, was just in his 
terms of five pounds down, five 
pounds after the sale of 1300 
copies; five pounds after 2600 
copies had been passed; and five 
pounds more when the sales had 
reached a total of 3900. Ina year 
and one-half, the 
first 1300 had been 
sold; but though 
money went farther 
in those days than 
now, it did not go 
quite so far as we 
sometimes think. 
To realize this, one 
has but to turn to 
the following en- 
tries in the diary of 
Samuel Pepys, 
which were set 
down during the 
years when Para- 
dise Lost was being 
conceived and de- 
livered: 
“Oct. 31, 1663: 
I paid 3 pounds for 
a periwig.”’ 


DECORATION 
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By Robert Gordon Amdersom 


BY mM. L. 

“Mar. 20, 1668: 15 shillings for a pair of silk stockings; 
the same sum for a belt.” 

“June 9, 1668: an Oxford guide 1 pound, 2 shillings, 6 
pence; barber 2 shillings six; book 4 shillings; guide to 
All Souls College 5 shillings; boy 1 shilling; strawberries 
1 shilling 2d.; dinner for selves and servants 1 pound 6 
pence.” 

And on April 27, 1667, the very day Milton signed the 
contract: “‘This afternoon I got in some coal at 23 shillings 
the chaldron; good news since during the war people have 
been forced to give 40 s., 50 s., and 3 pounds.”’ 

And Samuel earned his income from an official post in 
the navy department, not from his literary labors, and 
withal was a thrifty man. 

Of course Sir Walter invested considerable in real estate 
on the Tweed, and Dickens in Gadshill and gold watch 
chains, but they were exceptions in their day, and far more 
fortunate than any of their fellows. Now there is a whole 
army of writers wrestling, like bankers, with income-tax 
sheets, though there is, too—as we explained in the preced- 
ing article—an even larger army still traveling a fairly 
rough road. But now we are dealing with the successful. 
And the average of earnings of those not so successful, too, 
is far higher than in the old days, even when we reckon in 
the proportionate purchasing powers of moneys then and 
now. And, too, the modern writer has the satisfaction of 
an independence the old worthies never knew. Too often 
they had to depend for meat and drink, room and board, 
for very existence on some sybaritic duke or earl unless 
they took to the garret. For that matter, the conditions, 
too, applied sometimes to publishers. Aldus, one of the 
first of all the guild and founder of the historic Aldine 
Press, had as angel the Duchess of Milan, who sold her 
pearls to back his enterprise. 

Now the chief reason for the fortunes which it is some- 
times possible for authors to earn these days is not so much 
a larger general book sale as the increase in outlets and by- 
product channels—the films, newspaper syndicates, and 
particularly the magazines. And if one 
wishes to appraise justly the work of 
contemporary writers—though no such 
attempt is being made in this article—a 
distinction should be drawn between 
literary and purely commercial success. 
The writer unreeling merely informing 
or entertaining copy, without distinction 
of characterization or style, can gain 
more of riches, and sometimes of celeb- 
rity, than the careful craftsman who 
turns out with infinite pains and artistry 
but one finished novel a year. And any- 
one can without difficulty recall a num- 
ber of fine talents now hugely successful 
through writing fiction of the lighter and 
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more sensational sort, who wi 
write again as they did when « 
tively poor. | 
This statement, however, shi 
be considered as reflecting on th 
magazines, which frequently contain literature oj 
high order; as witness, for instance, Galsworthy’s 
Summer, Crothers’ Essays, Dana Burnet’s Gayh 
mention only afew; and more recently, the charmii 
an Old House, by Hergesheimer, and Ben Ames 
The Rational Hind. : 
And here, lest the game should prove too discour 
the beginner with talent, it may be truly said tha 
any, of those successful on either the cash or the ere 
or both, leaped into fame at an instant’s notice. T 
to knock long and hard—had by work and sweat 
good old Anglo-Saxon, to win their ultimate 1 
There is seldom any other rule, and if you ci 
it is the proverbial exception. Even some 
may be considered to have arrived have still t 
their incomes by work in allied callings, as 
Arthur Quiller-Couch by lecturing at Ca 
Philip Gibbs by journalism. 


Entries in the Best-Selling R 


OT so long ago I had a chat with aman who! 
won considerable success with his pen. H 
takes frequent vacations to Europe, and ] 
charming of houses on our hill. It was in a 
orchard near his study that he chatted of pas 
‘under the rose’ and the stars. For the gi 
his life he, too, had eked out his royalties by 
not like to do. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘“‘that for years afte 
married, my wife and I were so tied down 
cares and the youngsters that we never went out- 
up there in our first little house on the top of t 
Why, we celebrated our wedding anniversaries by 
up, she in a gown left from her trousseau, I in my di 
not trotted out since the wedding. We lighted the 
set the phonograph going, and ate our dinner in 2 
ined state, faneying we were dining out under 
chandeliers to orchestral music.” 

It may also prove interesting and encouraging to 
writer to learn that the publisher, as a rule, prefe) 
cessful dark horse to a successful favorite in t! 
selling race. In the first place, there is not so muc 
expense in the handling of the former, for the est 
author asks a heavy advance and a royalty—we 
speaking more particularly of novels—running as 
20 and, in some rare cases, 25 per cent. Then, ti 
likely to demand an elaborate advertising campaig 
gether, the publisher will net almost twice as muc! 
dark horse that sells a hundred thousand as from a 
who is such because he has before been in the bes 
class. Recently a publisher complained rather bi! 
me because from a sixty-thousand sale of a popula 
he had netted less than ten thousand dollars, whe! 

sent to that author twenty-four 
in checks for herself. ; 
X.. Another and more purely sportin 
for this preference for the dark hor 
pleasure the publisher secretly deri 
watching him start way back in t. 
first pass a handful of his competit« 
others, and gathering speed and mo 
get up with thi 
by September 
Christmas gt 
ahead of atrer 
field—say, 0 
hundred 
told—and 
a pretty 

Now the 
difference 
between 2 
publisher as tc 
secret of this success. 
mix our figures 00: 
ingly, the publisher of 
cies himself the loc 
whose power draws i 
author asso much dead 
while on the other h 
author considers that 
nishes the steam, and | 
lisher is the dead f 
Perhaps the wiser 
way is to consid 

(Continued on 
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Good Government 


Sixty-seven thousand corporations, linked in- 
separably under a single head, comprise the 
mightiest industry in the world. 


The corporations are States, Counties, Cities 
and Towns. 


It is the Industry of American Government. 


History affords no parallel to its achievements. 
Our army and navy, our post office and fire and 
police departments, our courts, schools, parks, 
highways, sewerage systems and water supplies 
are incomparable symbols of courage and skill. 


G IRYASTIOAgM 


Graham Brothers Stand- 
ard Screen Canopy Truck 


Following the admirable example of their Chief 
Executive, officials everywhere are striving 
conscientiously for greater economy. Entrusted 
with seven and a half billions of public funds, 
they appreciate the need of realizing the ut- 
most from every dollar. 


Pursuit of this commendable ideal brings them 
naturally, forcefully and inevitably to Graham 
Brothers Trucks. These sturdy vehicles have 
proved their right to a place in any program 
that contemplates better results at lower costs. 


BER @e ree as 


Detroit — Evansville — Stockton 
A Division OF DoDGE BROTHERS, INC. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED -TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ROTHERS 
TRUCKS 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
complements of each other and necessary parts of a whole; 
engine and cars, horse and equipage, or, if you prefer, horse 
and jockey, the complete turnout, neither being of much use 
without the other, as far as the great public of readers is 
concerned. 

Let us see from figures, which sometimes can be both 
interesting and romantic, how the publisher usually fares. 

In the preceding article we reckoned the author’s return 
from an average novel selling 1600 copies as $320; with 
expenses deducted, as $185.97. On that same book the pub- 
lisher, manufacturing 3000 copies, has paid $750 for electro- 
type plates, $780 for printing and binding, $220 for adver- 
tising, $100 for a jacket design, and $320 to the author for 
royalties—a total of $2170, not counting even a reasonable 
overhead, while his receipts have been, roughly, $1920. He 
therefore has sustained a loss of $250, which is not helped 
much by a sale of the 1400 copies left over, as waste paper. 
Of course, many volumes on his list do not show up so 
badly, but there are too many that do. If money is to be 
made he gets it from the outstanding successes, from the 
returns of which must be first deducted such losses as those 
just mentioned. 

In the case of a best-seller, the author reaching the 
hundred-thousand mark will net anywhere from $29,250 
up to $40,000, according to the royalty rate. The pub- 
lisher with a first cost of $2170, to which must be added 
$10,000 for advertising and, say, $24,000 for manufacture— 
at a lower rate because of quantity—with $35,000 on an 
average for royalties, has an expense of $71,170. His receipts 
are about $116,000 for the hundred-thousand sale. His 
gross net therefore before deducting something for overhead 
is $44,830, which would be glorious if such books only 
bobbed up several times in the year. 

However, the average author is usually in a poorer es- 
tate. His book does not sell well and it is his one poor ewe 
lamb, while the publisher has a whole flock of sheep from 
whom he can hope to shear at least one golden fleece. 

For there is a sort of equalizing process in the best- 
selling game for the publisher if not for the author. They 
all have them, these best-sellers. 

Even the newer houses have a chance. A concern formed 
in 1924 drew a very popular book the first three months 
out, and only the other day the youthful partner of another 
house, started in the same year, told me they had totaled 
$100,000 in the first twelve months of their existence, and 
now, in their second year, are going at the rate of $150,000; 
and this quite without luck, for they had on their lists no 
one of the top six, simply worthy substantial books that 
had a sound sale. This in itself should encourage trained 
men who have any idea of entering the business, even on a 
comparatively small capital. 

But now, how, being human, is a publisher going to tell 
about his stable? The author, of course, having been 
divinely inspired, is sure—all too sure, about the mount; 
but the publisher, who has seen too many go wind-broke or 
spavined the first month out, is more cynical. And he has, 
in the case of a new arrival, absolutely no form sheet; nor 
is there any chance for a speed trial before the actual race. 
What, therefore, can he do to groom him? 


Dressing Up a Book 


HE book has been, as we have seen in the first article, 

passed on by nine experts of the office staff and firm, 
seven of whom thought its chances were good. But, then, 
they have often felt so before, only to see their hopes dissolve 
into thin air. And all too often have they by word of print 
and through salesmen persuaded the booksellers to buy 
many copies of books that did not dissolve into thin air, but 
remained in piles that became dusty and historic columns. 

Still, there are many ways of attracting attention to a 
book in which a publisher believes—first through appeal 
to the eye, then through more subtle methods. 

As for the first, there was that little volume which, al- 
most of hip-pocket size, and very unassuming in appearance, 
came from England under the title Mirrors of Downing 
Street. The American publishers increased its size and 
type, improved its paper, added many illustrations. And 
this appearance of the American edition, though it could 
not be said to have made, certainly increased, the sale, and 
gave the book the right start. And it was duplicated later 
in form and success by Mirrors of Washington. The physi- 
cal make-up, the visual appeal, of these twins to which the 
publishers gave much thought, had, I think, a great deal to 
do with their success. 

The device of the color illustration for the jacket or wrap 
was tried very early in the century; first, I think, by the 
brilliant but all too short-lived firm of Stone & Kimball, in 
Chicago, then later perfected by the head of another Mid- 
western concern. This legitimate trick helped to bring on 
the early success of some of those then on that publisher’s 
list. 

Posters and ingenious designs cut out of cardboard, too, 
had their day, and will probably always be more or less 
effective. And successive stages brought the appearance 
of the blurb, or descriptive paragraph, on the jacket, the 
picture of the author and a little sketch of his career on the 
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back. Later an enterprising house conceived the idea of 
tinting the tops a bright orange or vermilion; others fol- 
lowed suit with battleship gray, lavender and heliotrope; 
from which it may be seen that publishers are trying to 
think up a new one each minute. 

Telling indorsements from celebrities are eagerly sought 
after by the publicity man; and these, if secured, may be 
used on the jacket of the book and in the advertising col- 
umns. Slogans are invented and, if happy, are used in 
almost every bit of copy possible. 

Editors, too, do their part; and if at luncheon, first night 
or over the bridge or poker table they can persuade legiti- 
mately well-known critics or cliques to read certain books, 
the books in question may be admired and mentioned fre- 
quently in columns that have a wide circle of readers in 
New York and which are often syndicated in cities through- 
out the country. 


Wooing the Bookseller’s Favor 


OST of all, perhaps, does an editor welcome the com- 

ment on a book from the pulpit. That is manna, from 
heaven direct, and has helped such books as Winston 
Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup and Kidd’s Science of 
Power almost as much as a matinée audience of clergymen 
helps a morality play. 

And there is ever constant competition between the 
various publishers for the bookseller’s favor. He is as shy 
as a maiden, and as such to be wooed with guile by the 
publishing swain. And, too, the former is in a strategic 
position, meeting face to face as he does, the ultimate 
consumer. Now he may be attracted to the publications 
of a certain house because of their merit, and also because 
of the financial terms, though these do not vary so much. 
And constant pressure is brought to bear upon him, some- 
times through copies of novels sent in advance of publica- 
tion for him to sample, by means of circulars and dynamic 
sales letters or the persuasive eloquence of salesmen 
trained for the purpose and filled full of enthusiasm by the 
publicity and editorial staffs in the offices back home. 
Clever tricks, too, are resorted to; and one booksellers’ 
convention was astounded by the appearance, at the 
annual banquet, of an array of waiters carrying canes that 
looked like sheaves of swords. However, the publisher 
donating these came in peace, not war, for on each cane 
was found a silver band reading, “Prod for the Prodigal 
Judge!” 

But the oldest and most effective of tactics is the secur- 
ing of many displays in the bookseller’s window and on 
his counter, and the interesting of the bookseller to such 
an extent that he will talk up the book to the favored 
customers he has reserved for himself; and also suggest 
to his clerks that they do likewise. And this interest may 
bring a rich harvest, for there are many shrewd men in 
that trade who are always thinking up ingenious and orig- 
inal ways of marketing the books they believe in, among 
their clienteles. 

Altogether, the publisher has done all in his power to 
give the book a proper launching, although, of course, you 
cannot expect him to give largely of his time and money 
to books that do not seem to have much chance. And 
now what happens? 

The outcome depends partly on tie effectiveness of the 
publisher’s preparations, partly on chance, on merit, and 
very largely on the book’s possession of some quality that 
will be forever indefinable, that vitality and life which 
for the sake of a better term let us call appeal. If it has 
that quality, then will follow that mouth-to-mouth ad- 
vertising, which in this profession is of all things the most 
desired. 

And strangely enough, the reviews are not always re- 
sponsible for this. Frequently they have nothing at all 
to do with starting it. A book can be damned up and 
down the land, and sell amazingly. 

That has happened to Harold Bell Wright. But with 
him I think many reviewers have overlooked his narrative 
gift. He has not, perhaps, a fine sense of characterization, 
nor do his stories quite square with life; but he has the 
trick of enlisting among millions of readers sympathy for 
his characters no matter how simply drawn, and also of 
inveigling his readers into following the fortunes of these 
characters until the tale is told. 

And, again, distinction must. be made between books 
that have those qualities called literary and those that 
are merely entertaining. Of course the latter is an elusive 
term, for what holds some readers will not hold others; 
and, after all, the best literature is that which inspires 
respect among those sensitive to the finer values and yet 
is robust enough to hold great numbers of untrained 
readers. 

And even for the best things, reviewers, being human, 
must have their blind spots. At its debut Wharton’s 
Ethan Frome was not believed by many reviewers to be 
the fine thing they later confessed it to be. And Achmed 
Abdullah, the novelist and playwright, tells me he once 
examined in Germany a file of reviews of Goethe’s Faust 
by contemporary critics. And how they did patronize 
poor Goethe when they did not roast him! 


| 
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So a review may praise a book and yet not 
greatly its sale. If the review conducts effec: 
writer’s emotion, if its enthusiasm is contagious, | 
of much help. But it may wax enthusiastic an\ 
all the superlatives in the dictionary without sy| 
total. A well-known publisher, who has publis); 
original things in an original way, cited to me ai 
of a full front-page review, and one highly comm, 
appearing in a leading paper. The book was ¢ 
and, to check the results, at the end of the Mond 
ing the appearance of the review he called at ev. 
store in New York. He found that there had 
single copy sold. | 

Even a unanimity of praise from a hundred pe 
not put a book over—that is, into big figures, if t]) 
somehow do not strike the happy note. Their ap 
may unconsciously be like that of ‘“He’s 
mother,” said of some rather worthy fellow, whic 
help him much in his business. From which it. 
be deduced that the reviewer has no influence, | 
down through the years, his is great. 

From a purely commercial viewpoint, how 
news story is more immediately effective. T 
attached to the foibles and eccentricities of 
woman, Margot Asquith, reacted quite fay 
royalties; and there are other far less plea 
even morbid cases of books leaping into su 
route of the headline, as any bookseller can reca 

But whatever the cause or combination of ¢ 
brings success to an author, it is fascinating to 
course, his rise, sometimes overnight, from | 
fame; though it must be remembered y: 
results, which look miraculous, and know noth 
long process of growth and nurturing which 
the apparently sudden bloom. 

There is that almost classic example of Davi 
for instance. Here credit should go almost in 
to author and publisher. For when Edw 
cott sent this, his first manuscript, to D. 
it had already been refused by a round doze 
For verification see letters of rejection still on 
offices. Furthermore, considerable grooming 
be done. In the original script the inim 
trading incident and the equally original Dea 
subordinate places. Under the wise Mr. Hi 
direction these were played up, with the result— 
but appealing book that sold three-quarters of 
before many years were past, and in addition 
honor of being quoted in Congress and Parliame| 


High Lights in Publishing Histor; 


UCH of Harold Bell Wright’s success, too, he 
publisher, or rather a middleman who sudder 

publisher. Twenty-odd years ago KE. W. Reynold 
on a manuscript of an itinerant landscape paint, 
Wright who was. also pastor of a little church of | 
sect called Disciples. Now Reynolds himself hi} 
pathy for this new author, based, undoubtedl;| 
possession of qualities they had in common, pa| 
that high moral fervor, also evident in most of t]| 
manuscripts, coupled with a like enthusiasm for | 
He seemed to sense in the first two novels hand, 
That Printer of Udell’s and The Shepherd of tt! 
an earnestness, piety and romantic love inter‘ 
he was sure would have a wide appeal. So on 
he went into the publishing business. 

Fortunately, in this case, he did not follow | 
selling policy of publishers, but reached out with| 
gesture over the heads of the circle of regular boc! 
which totals only about one per cent of our popu 
the untold numbers who rarely read any book but) 
and mail-order catalogues. And by means of - 
of catalogues, advertisements in media not usuall' 
ized by publishers, and by wide-awake salesmen, |’ 
this news he believed in—that another John Bu’: 
been born—carried it like some modern Paul I) 
every Midwestern village and farm. And bef< 
years had flown he had realized a total sale of fou| 
of all this story-teller’s books combined. Ant 
was able to give up the pulpit and studio. It w 
the most astounding feats in publishing history. | 

But later Wright himself was outdistanced by 
dark horses—the piebald and hectic Sheik, and 
gently dispositioned and paced If Winter Co 
justice to the respective publishers it should | 
that each showed some vision here and bach 
judgments with vigorous campaigning and Skillft) 
ship. But in the main it was their own speed! 
breeze of mouth-to-mouth advertising that brou:! 
long-shots home. 

Properly here, for it happened so many years 
may speak of Looking Backward, by Edward 
sea first absolutely refused to move and at tl 


appeared all too thoroughly to illustrate its nam 
an enterprising department store purchased the 1"! 
of the first edition and tumbled them into the W 
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Inevitable Success 
because of 


Greater Beauty - - - 
‘Finer Performance 


Lower Price. 


Not one - - But All Three 


With one swilt sure stride, Oldsmobile attains a position of 


commanding importance. Here is greater beauty and finer per- 
formance—an impressive achievement that becomes doubly is 
so with the drastic reduction of Oldsmobile prices! In fair- he a 
ness to yourself, your pocket book and your sense of satis- Wop 


faction—arrange now to see and drive this new Oldsmobile. 


Touring $875; Coach $950; Sedan $/ 025. Prices f. 0. 6. Lansing, plus tax. 
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True Turkey Tales 
[[Fssttoua hunters as a rule are 


apt to take their craft rather seri- 

ously. The stalking of a wild 
gobbler which has arrived at years of 
discretion is no joking matter. Any- 
body can shoot baited turkeys from a 
blind, but if you go after your turkey 
in a sportsmanlike way you need con- 
siderable skill. Yet in every good 
turkey country you will probably find 
hunters and woodsmen who can tell 
true tales of turkeys taken with ri- 
diculous ease—generally as the result 
of some queer accident. 

A South Carolina planter, riding 
along a narrow woods road, saw a 
wild turkey in the road ahead of him. 
He had no gun, so he instantly put 
spurs to his horse and dashed ahead 
at full speed. The turkey raced for- 
ward, then spread its wings and flew, 
but before it could gain much mo- 
mentum the planter was almost 
abreast of it. The thick woods on 
either side and the branches arching 
overhead prevented the bird from 
turning aside or rising beyond the 
rider’s reach. At some risk to his 
neck, he snatched it out of the air, 
and later his family enjoyed a turkey 
dinner. 

Another planter in the same gen- 
eral region obtained a fine wild gob- 
bler even more easily. He was riding 
through a pine wood when the big 
bird flushed ahead of him. The trees 
stood very close together and the 
gobbler made the mistake of heading 
for the thickest part of the forest. 
He was whizzing along at high speed 
amid the tree trunks when the aston- 
ished planter saw him drop to the 
ground stone dead. He had killed 
himself upon a projecting snag of a 
pine limb. 

If you live in a good turkey coun- 
try and are willing to take considera- 
ble trouble you may be able to capture 
a wild gobbler alive and infuse some 
wild blood into your domestic stock. 
An enterprising citizen who lives near 
Cottageville, South Carolina, recently conceived this idea. 
He began by baiting some wild turkeys near a fallen tree. 
After they had become accustomed to taking the bait he 
placed a broken branch close to the bait, covering it with 
Spanish moss. Still later, when the turkeys had grown 
accustomed to the moss, he dug a cavity under the log 
and concealed himself there, extending his arm under the 
moss. Presently the turkeys came to feed, and when a big 
gobbler stepped practically into his hand he laid hold of it 
and held on. 

That is one way of getting wild blood with which to im- 
prove your domestic stock. The same result is sometimes 
accomplished with less difficulty. At a historic plantation 
house about seventeen miles from Charleston a wild gob- 
bler came out of the woods one morning not long ago, 
fought a terrific battle with the tame gobbler who was boss 
of the barnyard, vanquished him utterly and proceeded to 
flirt with the ladies of his harem. 


Fishermen’s Theories 


ee ey are great theorists. Even the best of 
them accumulate almost as many theories as fish. And 
for every theory which affirms that a certain thing is true 
there is another theory which affirms the opposite. 

It is believed by most surf fishermen that there is little 
chance of catching channel bass in the surf if a school of 
porpoises has just passed along the beach in the breakers. 
The porpoises feed on the bass and these fishermen con- 
tend that bass will not linger in water where porpoises are 
hunting. But there are other fishermen who look at the 
matter in an entirely different way and construct an en- 
tirely different theory. 

They declare that the presence of porpoises is a happy 
omen for the angler. Their idea is that the porpoise herds 
go where the fish are to be found. Hence, if you see a 
porpoise herd cruising in the breakers close inshore, you 
can count on it that there are fish in those breakers. It isa 
fact that surf bass are sometimes hooked in the very midst 
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Casting for Bass in Georgian Bay, Canada 


of a porpoise pack; but this does not necessarily prove that 
the porpoises are an aid to the angler. 

There are similarly contrasting theories about thunder- 
storms. Many fishermen say that channel bass will not 
bite in the surf during or immediately after a thunderstorm. 
They maintain that the thunder frightens the fish and 
drives them out into deep water. 

Yet there are other anglers who consider that fishing in 
a thunderstorm is the most fruitful sort of fishing. These 
are men who have actually caught fish during a thunder- 
storm. Undoubtedly this proves that fish do sometimes 
bite during thunderstorms, but it is hardly sufficient basis 
for the theory that thunderstorm fishing is the most profit- 
able kind. 

Surf fishermen are not particularly obstinate, but they 
have a bulldog grip when it comes to sticking to their pet 
theories. They are, as a rule, above the average in intelli- 
gence; yet often they are singularly blind to the obvious. 
Every surf fisherman has been on trips when the honors 
were taken by some rank greenhorn. Generally the reason 
is very simple. 

The greenhorn caught the fish because the greenhorn 
was a poor hand at casting. There is a certain knack in 
handling rod and reel in the surf and the beginner is seldom 
able to cast far. Often he finds it impossible to cast his 
bait more than thirty or forty feet. The veteran, however, 
can cast one hundred and fifty, two hundred, or perhaps 
even three hundred feet; and few veterans can resist the 
temptation to cast as far as they are able. 

That is why it often happens that the greenhorn carries 
home a fine string of fish while the veterans return empty 
handed. At certain times and in certain places the channel 
bass, even the great big ones of thirty or forty pounds, feed 
very close to the shore. The queer part of it is that the 
veteran seldom realizes his mistake until too late. He con- 
tinues to make long casts and to look pityingly at the 
clumsy helpless greenhorn despite the fact that the latter is 
getting all the strikes and all the fish. 
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known to this 
discovery, was brougl 
Atlantic to annihilate , 
of destructive ae | 
bully turned to fightin, 
large and small, and 


Wild hyacinth wasi 
Asia and Africa and 
shores of Southern r 
to catch and hold 
flows, and thus in time 
banks which would pr 
The plant preferred t 
water and ina short tim 
rents and brought wors 
had ever been known, | 

To overcome this mij 
ported German carp to 
sprouts of the hyacinth 
were shooting out of th 
hope was that the carp, 
tarian and a scavenger 
the hyacinth a most del 
and in time eradicate tl 
Southern rivers. 

But the carp change 
so to speak, and becam 
The eggs and the young 
were what he wanted :: 
everywhere in search of t 
sirable foods. He is noy 
the Gulf to the Great Le 

At Peoria, Illinois, he 
the carload and shipped | 
the carp-loving thous: 
great cities. And in ani 
Middle Illinois river co 
was once the best bai| 
America, the German ¢ai 
does exactly what he r 
bass is largely gone. 

In Northern Arizona ¢ 
Utah for the last few yea 
around the Grand Caf. 
campaign has been wage | 
tinction of mountain lions, the theory of th: 
the lion, puma or cougar—he is called by all tl 
kills from fifty to one hundred grass-eating + 
year, and that by removing him the deer al 
sheep would increase. 

But we reckoned blindly. The lion is now | 
the deer have grown to such an army that las 
ures had to be taken to drive them to grass. 
they could find food. After the lion went, | 
droughts came and the range was parched an( 
had to be turned into deer country to be kep 
the ranchers found the deer in such numbe' 
were being starved. They raised a cry and t 
Federal men and societies moved to drive th 
where where they would be fed by Nature in N 

This drive has not been successful and deac 
the desert and hills of a vast region in and 
Grand Cajfion, east and south, all last year. 

Years ago, in Western Kansas, Nebraska 
Colorado, men brought in racing dogs to run d’ 
It was great fun and armies of the prairie 
killed. This wily animal turned his atter 
mountains and used his wit to outguess mi 
thrived and now is found to be more numerous 
fifty years ago; and he reaches from the A 
Gulf, from the St. Lawrence to the Sacramr 
With the going of the coyote, jack rabbits b 
structive pest in the region mentioned above. 

But it wasn’t only the coyote that the | 
farmer killed. The mink, skunk, weasel, — 
species of hawks, badgers and the gray and : 
almost driven from the country. 

Now each year in and around Fort Morga 
a great rabbit drive takes place. Men close 
help the rancher. A circle more than a hundre 
is established and men with every manner | 
slowly toward given centers. Jack rabbits are | 
hundreds of thousands. : 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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ur Hair Appears Twice 
as Beautiful—when Shampooed this way 
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Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 
See the difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 
Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all 


the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


alluring thing about beautiful hair isn’t the 
it is worn. 
he real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is the 


istre the hair itself contains. 
ately, beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 


0, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it 


shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 


your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
my, and the strands cling together, and it 

and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
has not been shampooed properly. 


your hair must have frequent and regular 
0 keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
ree alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
d ruins it. 


; why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
ified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
ely greaseless product brings out all the real 
the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
he scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 


how often you use it. If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FiksE wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another appli- 
cation of Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, warm water. This is very 
important. 

You will notice the difference in your hair even 
before it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 


After’a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 


will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub itin 
thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips. 


The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
silky in the water. 


© THE R.L.w. CO 


| your fingers. 


being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 
If you want to always be remembered for your beauti- 
ful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week fora Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will 
keep thescalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 
You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. 
Sample FREE upon re- 
guest. 
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Ey 
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MULSIFIED == 
| COCOANUT OUL SHAMPOO | 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO., a 
100 W. 3rd St., CLEVELAND, OHI : 


Please send me FREE, a sample of MULSIFIED 
all charges paid. 
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Hugh Chalice had a gift for narration and 
told his story with dramatic effect. 

“Had a fancy to do a bit of mountain- 
eering, she’ll tell you—gets nightbound, 
then slithers down one of those loose seams 
where the steps used to be before the land- 
slide in ’13. How she didn’t break her neck 
I don’t know.” He threw up his hands. 
“Lord, these Americans!” 

“But where was this?’”’ I demanded. 

““Amontado. We hauled her off a shelf 
halfway down the side of a precipice.” 

“Oh, good land!”’ said Nancy. “Quit all 
this drama! Anyone’d think I’d died three 
deaths.” 

“Tt beats me to know what she did it 
for—alone, without a guide.” 

““How did you guess where to look for 
her?” I asked. 

“‘A worker in one of the vineyards re- 
ported seeing figures by the Old Rest 
House.”’ 

“Figures?” I repeated. 

Hugh Chalice laughed. 

‘‘He must have been mistaken, for once 
on that shelf you were fixed for life, or until 
somebody hauled you off.” 

“‘The peasant was very sure there were 
two people—and one was a man.” 

The speaker was the dapper Mr. Levis of 
the auction at the old Palazzo. 

‘Well, where is he?”’ I asked sweetly. 

““We found no one but this lady.” 

Hugh Chalice leaned over the side of the 
car and scowled. 

“Strikes me,”’ he said, “‘you’re behaving 
rather like an ass, Mr.—what is it?—Levis. 
Miss Vansiter has told us that she went to 
the mountain alone.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Chalice, she told us that.” 

The tone was fawning but insolent. I 
swung round sharply. 

‘Have you any reason to think other- 
wise?”’ He hesitated. “‘What?” I rapped 
out the word sharp as a pistol shot. 

“No, Mr. Praed, none at all.” 

The tone was conciliatory. 

“Then what are you talking about?” 

“Nothing. I only thought it was queer, 
the peasant making a mistake like that.’ 

“Perhaps if he wasn’t subject to making 
mistakes like that he wouldn’t still be a 
peasant,’ I said. 

“Yes, that’s very practical, Mr. Praed.”’ 

“Glad you think so. Perhaps you can 
find me a seat in your car.” 

“Delighted, Mr. Praed.’’ 

I took my place beside him in the last car. 

The procession moved on. A wind screen 
protected us from being overheard by the 
driver. We had driven some way before 
Levis ventured a remark. 

“Tt was good fortune meeting you like 
this, Mr. Praed. There was quite a feeling 
of alarm at Ponta Rico that you, too, were 
missing.” 

“Ts that so?”’ 

“Oh, quite a feeling.” 

“T hardly see why,” I replied. “I told 
the newspaper reporter I might be away 
for some days.” 

He looked at me with a faint smile. 

“Mr. Praed,’’ he said, “‘would it surprise 
you to learn that I was that newspaper 
reporter?” 

“Not at all,” said I. ‘‘We met on the 
outskirts of the town after the ball at Gov- 
ernment House.” 

“That meeting never took place, Mr. 
Praed.”’ 

“Didn’t it?’ I said. “That’s strange, 
since you wrote saying it did take place 
and I recall the circumstances perfectly.” 

Levis pursed his thick red lips, then re- 
laxed them into a smile. 

“You certainly have some nerve, Mr. 
Praed; but it occurs to me that even in 
spite of our alleged meeting there may be 
some doubt as to your motives in leaving 
the town. The fact that you appeared on 
the roadside without provisions of any kind 
is enough to excite suspicion.” 

“Oh, but you forget,” I returned, “that 
I only carry chocolate on these expeditions. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


I would give you a piece if I hadn’t finished 
the last of it this morning.” 

He flushed angrily and was silent for a 
moment, nibbling a finger nail and every 
now and again shooting glances in my di- 
rection. Suddenly he blossomed into unex- 
pected frankness. 

“How did you get away from that Rest 
House? It was impossible—couldn’t be 
done.” 

“Doesn’t that prove I was never there?” 

“But you were there! You went there in 
my company.” 

“‘T can hardly imagine you would want to 
brag about that. It wouldn’t be very effec- 
tive, Levis, to say ‘This bad fellow didn’t 
actually abduct the girl, but we put him in 
such a position that people would think he 
had.’ I doubt if anyone would blame me 
for that.” 

““You’re very smart, Mr. Praed, and 
very sure of yourself. I suppose next you’ll 
go to Government House and tell them the 
truth of the whole business.” 

“T might,” I replied, “if I hadn’t found 
a better way of putting a York hitch on 
your crowd.” 

“What way?” 

It was my turn to smile. 

“That’s not in the contract, but you 
might drop a hint to our friend Boas not to 
leave tobacco pouches lying about.” 

“Tobacco pouches?” 

“He'll understand.” 

The ingrained Oriental suspicion of the 
man’s nature was roused. 

“‘But suppose he doesn’t understand.” 

“Tt will simply be a matter of time be- 
fore he does.” 

““Time?”’ he repeated anxiously. ‘What 
sort of time?” 

“Ah!” said I. “‘Ah!’”’ And I crossed my 
wrists as though they were in chains. 

Levis shivered. 

“This is bluff,’”’ he said. 
have a job to scare us, Mr. 
don’t run at a cry of wolf.” 

“No, but we crawl at the edge of a cliff, 
eh, Levis?”’ 

He started violently. 

“Then you were there—you were!” 

I nodded. 

“And I wonder if you’ve any notion 
what a whelp you looked.” 

His breath came short between shut 
teeth. 

“All right,’? he said, ‘‘all right. We 
missed you this time, but don’t flatter your- 
self you can get away with it. We haven’t 
done with you yet.” 

“You can be very sure of that,”’ I prom- 
ised, and gripping him by the back of the 
neck pushed his head down between his 
knees. “There are your feet, Levis, see 
’em?—down there—feet heaven gave you 
to stand on. Look at ’em and lick ’em, you 
poor little man who goes on all fours!” 

Moving his head from side to side, I 
blackened his nose against the toes of his 
boots. 

“Let me go!’’ he squealed. 
breathe.” 

I held him there. 

“Go on, crawler, lick ’em! It’s cleaner 
work than your dirty tongue has a right to 
expect. You were hoping to blacken a 
girl’s good name, eh? But you’ve been 
cheated of the chance. You can taste a bit 
of blacking on your own account.” 

His face was smeared from brow to chin 
and he was gasping for breath when I 
jerked him back to a sitting position. He 
cowered from me like a beaten dog. Never 
in any man’s face had I seen such impotent 
fury and hatred. 

“Tf I had a knife I'd cut your eyes out 
for that!’’ he gasped. 

“A knife!” I laughed. 
want, my friend.” 


“Bluff! You'll 
Praed. We 


“T can’t 


“Tt’s a banjo you 


XXIX 


HE town clocks were striking nine when 
our procession of three cars came down 
the hill into Ponta Rico. Hugh Chalice 


’ for a gale. 


dropped Nancy at the Esterella and waved 
me to join him in the two-seater. 

“T’ll run you round to the St. George, 
Praed,” he said. ‘I wanted a word with 
you, if possible.”” Somehow he seemed at a 
loss how to begin. “‘It’s like this, old chap: 
You’re in bad at Government House.” 

“Well, that’s nothing new.” 

“The old man’s pretty wild at your fail- 
ing to keep that appointment.” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s your pigeon and I dare say you’d 
a perfectly good reason for going off into 
the hills at a moment’s notice.” 

“T had to go.” 

“Still, it would have been tactful to send 
up a note.” 

“Chalice,” I asked, “‘is this a tick-off?”’ 

“*Course not; only—only I was rather 
favoring your show and it was a disappoint- 
ment to see you let yourself down, espe- 
cially as ” He hesitated. 

“Well?” 

“They’re a rotten crowd out here—real 
scum. If they can put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on an action they’ll do it. Thank God, 
we shall be able to squash that lying talk 
anyhow.” 

“What talk?” 

He flushed a bit. 

‘‘Miss Vansiter disappearing at the same 
time.” 

“So that’s what they’ve been saying!” 

“Lot of swine. She’s one of the best 
little sports I’ve met in years.” 

“T’ll back that estimate. Is there any- 
thing else?”’ 

He looked dubious. 

“T’m not in the old man’s confidence, but 
I can usually tell which way the wind’s 
blowing. The barometer shows you're in 
I hate saying this, Praed, but I 
don’t think you’ve an earthly chance of 
putting your scheme through. There’s a 
devil of a lot of wire pulling going on some- 
where.” He broke off to ask, “‘It’s all rot, 
isn’t it, about your skrimshanking in the 
war?” 

“Hullo!” said I. 
from?” 

“T heard Boas telling Miss Prothero you 
resigned your commission in the R. E.’s 
early in 715 and never rejoined another 
unit. He hinted at scandal that had been 
hushed up—said that the King had no fur- 
ther use, and so on.” 

“Was she impressed?” 

“Good Lord, no!” 

“Were you?”’ 

“No fear!” 

“Then that’s all right.” 

“But it’s up to you to put yourself 
square, old chap. There’s another thing.” 

“TLet’s have the lot.” 

“Craven. Craven’s one of the best fel- 
lows alive and I’d take his estimate of a 
man as soon as anyone’s.” 

oe Well?” 

“He’s an idea you are not what you 
seem to be. He’s frank as the day about it, 
because I had the thing out with him and 
told him it was all rot. But he just shook his 
head and stuck to his guns. I do wish 
you'd have a talk with him and try to clear 
it up.” 

“Perhaps some day I’ll do that,” I said. 
“For the present my hands are pretty full. 
You’ve been tremendously friendly, Chal- 
ice; in fact you’re the one man in this 
island who’s shown me a vestige of de- 
cency. I needn’t say I’m grateful, but I 
wonder sometimes why you bother.” 

Hugh Chalice looked up awkwardly and 
his eyes drifted out to sea. ; 

“°Tisn’t surprising, old chap. Dare say 
you'll think me all kinds of an ass, but a 
fellow can’t help being fond of a girl even 
though he knows he hasn’t an bp i i 

“Philida?”’ 

He nodded. | 

“Funny, ain’t it?” 

“It would be funnier if you weren’t,”’ 
said I. 


“Where does that come 


“Oh, that! I mean telling the 
fond of. You see, I don’t aspire, ] 
I want her happiness to have af, 
and it isn’t getting it.” He bro 
pointed. ‘‘Look!” 

Along the road came a party 0 
men and women—Philida a | 
Craven, Leland Boas, Mrs. i 
and two men with whom I wasuna 
With a ery of pleasure, Phi 
horse to a trot. Boas, seei . 
wise. They arrived at’ th 
taneously. 

“Well done, Chalice!” sai 
you found the truants, eh?” 


House at Amontado,” said 

“The Rest House!” exclai 
Then, addressing me—“‘My de 
how did you get there?” 

“I?” T replied. “How do yo 

Before he could answer, Hug 
said, “And we happened to m 
coming down the Angora Pass t) 
later.” 

A held breath escaped soft) 
Philida’s parted lips. With ai 
gesture, Mrs. Nunez-Hunter bru; 
inary dust from the skirt of her ri 
Craven, as ever, staring at me thc 
seemed indifferent to the whole a 
two men with whom I was uni 
exchanged glances. It was upon 
my attention was chiefly centere: 
taken heavy chances in planting} 
me on the mountainside. It h 
hazardous move and it had com 
ing. His skin whitened and the 
the ends of his mouth twitch 
furious disappointment that took | 
trol to master. A little burst of 
out among the company and i 
ment it lasted I whistled the first | 
the old German Hymn of Hate. | 

And then a surprising thing | 
From Craven came a sharp excl 
“Ah-h!” and simultaneously hisn 
up as though struck across the 
whip. Next instant she was ga 
the road with Craven straining al 
they rounded the hairpin bend 
lost to view behind a terrace of si 

“After him, you chaps!” erie 

Boas and the two other hape 
into a canter. 

Philida leaned forward in the 8 
enough to say, “Five o’clock th 
at Atlantic Point.” 

Hugh Chalice looked at me in, 
ment. 

“What could have startled the’ 
that?” 

‘‘Was it the mare or the man 
“And if the man—why?” 

Even as I spoke, Craven appei 
in the section of road high abov: 
mare was no longer out of contro 
going uphill at a long raking trot 
did not look behind him. 

“Tt’s a funny business | 
Chalice. ‘Suppose I’d better 
along to the hotel now.” 

“On second thoughts,” I said 
first to the post office. There’s 2) 
letters between my shoulders I'd ' 
you’d fish out for me. No, it’s 
Thanks.” I dropped the packe\ 
pocket and held out.a hand. 
obliged. You’ve been a better fr! 
you know.” 

At the post office I put the pai 
a covering note, in a registered) 
and addressed it to my bankers 
market. Then I returned to the! 
bath, a smoke and a piece of slee) 


xX 

Pea is no lovelier spot in Pi! 
than Atlantic Point. Like a bi 
overhangs the sea. In the pale dii 
the south faint outlines of the M 
pelago fret the even curve of the 
Upon a natural couch of rock, t 
(Continued on Page 55, 
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icolored lichens, I stretched my- 
ing to the swill of waters far be- 
nd inhaling the subtle goodness of 
he hillside was thick with flowers 
in a chintz; yellow mari- 
ys of purple cactus and convol- 
as lapis-lazuli. Among the rocks 
-bushes of tamarisk and juniper. 
y could have exceeded the beauty 
.e, and yet it was only at the dial 
-ch I could bring myself to look. 
| position of the hands spelled 
.othing else was of consequence. 
s well have been sitting at the 
‘a pit for all the pleasure I had of 


igs. 

ids made pitifully slow progress. 
were glued to the dial when her 
ded behind me. 

- for her—need of her—lack of her 
‘ired to make me all lover that 
_ I wanted to forget everything 
she and I were together, to revel 
ir completeness of that. Manlike, 
| a reflection of my mood in her 
instead I found in them anxiety— 
bee ae checked the words 
h I should have greeted her and 
ie question, ‘‘ Philida, is anything 
t? What’s wrong?”’ 

on the rock without even touch- 
nd. 

iagination, Nigel,’ she said, her 
zx from side to side. 

a dear,” I cried, “what is it? 
‘d here, aching for you to come, 
t’s happened? I thought it would 
ous—and—Philida, you haven’t 
ving a 

ned suddenly. 

ing what?” 

lies that fe 

Tigel,”” she exclaimed, ‘“‘to say 
ik that—believe that I should 
anations!”’ 

ut of my depth and must have 
for suddenly she relented and 
1 hand and, seizing one of mine, 
o herself as though by an order 
ey. I went down on my knees. 
ffended you somehow.” 

ided. 

ry not seeing —— 
:2” I repeated. 

a think I’ve had much of a time 
three days? Do you think it has 
for me with not an idea what had 
to you? You might have been 
omething—I didn’t know.’’ She 
ar forehead with the heel of her 
\wful—it was awful! I struggled 
ne not to love anyone. I didn’t 
eave my heart where it could be 


” 


I hurt it?” 
-everyone! You, perhaps, because 
in’t help it; others because they 
“And all the time I’ve had to hide 
t—the fear, the pain, the anger.” 
ny dearest, it’s all all right.” 
’t! How can it be? You didn’t 
” 
ne what?” 
art of it. You came to meet me 
"arms out to take me, smiling as 
; had happened and we were just 
s with an hour to spend together. 
woman deserved being sorry for, 
t have been sorry for me instead 
me.” 
have looked utterly blank, for she 
ngers through my hair and like a 
’ twisted it so that I faced her. 
do—do see the justice of that, 
—thelogic? My grievance against 
eal one, isn’t it, Nigel? There was 
1t you in all the world to sympa- 
1 what I’d been through.” 
Philida,” I said, ‘if you suffered 
f me, I can only be terribly proud 


pose that’s the way a man feels,” 
-“all men; but it’s awful of them, 
‘them. Women aren’t like that— 
hose in love are not. Did you ever 
me these last three days?” 

y minute!” 


THE SATURDAY 


“But not what I should be thinking, 
Nigel. You thought of someone to come 
back to—make a fuss of.” 

“Tf you like.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt seems to me you only get about half 
the goodness out of our possession of each 
other. I’ve lived inside your mind—in- 
vented your thoughts of me—but they were 
all wrong. Why, Nigel, you haven’t even 
a real trust!”’ 

“My dear!” 

“But you haven’t. You were afraid I 
might believe the tales they were telling. 
You’d be giving explanations now if I 
hadn’t stopped you.” 

“T didn’t understand,” I protested. 
“Seeing you there, keeping me at arm’s 
length, I was afraid.” 

“No, you didn’t understand, and you 
didn’t trust properly—about half is all 
you're getting, Nigel.” 

“‘Philida dear,” I begged, “why do we 
talk like this? Why waste this glorious 


hour?” 
““Waste?’’ she repeated. “This isn’t 
waste; it’s wonderful—marvelous.” Her 


arms went round my neck and she pressed 
her cheek against mine. ‘‘We’re learning 
each other, and that’s almost divine. I love 
you, and hate you to let me be angry with 
you—to give me cause.”’ 

“Was it cause,” I said, “that I should be 
bursting with gladness at the sight of you?” 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, “‘as good as any other. 
Because of you I’m all made up of new emo- 
tions—joys, angers, fears, resentments and 
gratitudes. Am I a beast to expect you to 
meet any or all of them ready and unafraid 
when you meet me? Not only to meet, 
Nigel, but to know them all ahead and 
know why? Things like that are one’s ex- 
cuse for loving. After all, we are echoes of 
each other. There now, that’s done and 
you. can be as angry or as pleased as you 
like about it. I’ve cheated dreadfully to- 
day, haven’t 1? Because you did expect me 
to jump into your arms, didn’t you?”’ 

I nodded and she slipped down to the 
grass beside me. 

“Well, I’m there now; but I came by a 
different route, out of a frightened place, 
with my nerves frayed. I’m not at all 
ashamed.”’ 

““My blessed,” I whispered, “‘you’re the 
eighth wonder of the world and greater 
than all the rest put together.” 

“Go on,” she nodded. “I like that. It’s 
so utterly stupid and comforting. Talk 
lovely nonsense to me, admiring things to 
make me feel smooth. I’ve thousands of 
questions to ask, but first let’s be our idiot 
selves and snuggle like children on a door- 
step, holding hands and inventing names.” 

I do not know how long we stayed there 
side by side; it must have been a long, long 
while, for presently the falling sun peeped 
under the shadow of her hatbrim. 

“The old fellow has seen us,” I said. 
“Look, he has turned pink with envy!” 

Philida sat up as if suddenly awakened. 

“T’m cured now for a little while,”” she 
said. ‘‘So tell the adventures, please.” 

I told her what had befallen me since the 
night of the ball. 

“That precipice!”’ she said. ‘Why did 
you do it?” 

“Tt was the only way of cheating them.” 

“Did Nancy know what you meant to 
do?”’ 

“T told her there was a way out.” 

“She let you try?” 

“T didn’t wait. She would have tried to 
stop me, I expect. I chanced my arm and 
jumped for it.”’ 

“Why would she have tried to stop you?” 

“Tt looked pretty risky. It was, in a 
way; but it was perfectly possible.” 

“You think she would have stopped you 
because it was risky?” 

“She’d made up her mind we’d brazen it 
out and hope the truth would be believed.” 

‘Tt never would have been believed; not 
here—never.” 

‘“‘T think she knew that. She was rather 
marvelous about it.” 

“A lucky girl,’ said Philida softly. 

“Lucky?” 


EVENING POST 


“Tt isn’t a bad thing to be given a chance 
of serving someone you’re fond of.”’ 

; “That's nonsense,” I said. ‘‘ You don’t 
imagine ——”’ 

“Why not? I’min love with you. Why 
shouldn’t she be?” 

“Oh, rot!” said I. 

““Tisn’t!’”? Her voice suddenly warmed. 
“Nigel, I like that girl. I wonder if she still 
cares for you. P’raps not; p’raps you cured 
her when you took away her chance and 
bagged all the chivalry for yourself. Where 
was she when you shot the chute?”’ 

“Looking down.” 

“Oh!” cried Philida, as if I had struck 
her. “Did you want to add murder to your 
other charms—for sheer devilish cruelty?” 

“Spare me!” I said. ‘‘There wasn’t 
much time. The rescue party turned up 
ten minutes later.” 

“T know—you couldn’t do otherwise. 
But even if. you didn’t think of her, you 
might have thought of me! Dead men 
aren’t much good to anyone.” 

“You wouldn’t have had me funk it.” 

“‘T s’pose not—I don’t know. In some 
natures funking is a sign of grace. Don’t 
look at me as if I’m being horrid. It’s only 
jealousy, Nigel.” 

“Jealousy?” 

“Um! You’ve had a marvelous time 
with fights and intrigues and dangers to 
overcome. All the things you asked for 
have been granted to you, and I’ve had no 
share in them. Excuse enough for jealousy, 
isn’t it?” 

She had risen and stood a pace away, 
looking out over the sea. As she finished 
she turned and raised her head. Following 
the direction of her eyes, I saw Kenedy run- 
ning toward us. He was breathless and hat- 
less and his face was scarlet from the effort 
he was making. He covered the last few 
yards in a series of bounds, caught his foot 
in a convolvulus vine and sprawled into 
my arms. 

“Whatisit,man?’’ Idemanded. “‘What’s 
the hurry? What’s the trouble?” 

‘“‘Miss,”’ he said with staggering breath, 
“beat it! It’s "Is Nibs!”’ 

‘‘His Nibs?”’ she repeated. 

“The guv’nor. He knows you're ’ere, 
miss, and he’s on his way now. Summing 
awful temper he’s in! Fair murderous!” 

“Here, Kenedy,” I said, ‘‘pull yourself 
together. What is all the nonsense?” 

“That Mr. Chalice—rung up—’arf an 
hour ago. You was followed, major. ‘Tell 
Miss Philida,’ says ’e. ‘Get there fust,’ ’e 
says. ‘Ole man’s breathing fire and brim- 
stone,’ says ’e. ‘And tell Mr. Praed,’ ’e 
says, ‘’is number’s up.’” 

“Do you mean my father is on his way 
here?”’ 

‘That’s right. If you wants to ’op it, 
now’s your chance.” 

“But I don’t want to hop it,”’ said Phil- 
ida. ‘‘There’s nothing I want less. But it 
was kind of you to come and warn us.” 

As she spoke the sharp clot-clot of horses’ 
hoofs from beyond the bend in the cliff 
road came to our ears. 

“Too late,’ wailed Kenedy. 
them right enough.” 

“Kenedy,” I said, “go down the road 
and meet them. Tell them where we are.” 

Philida looked at me with a dancing light 
in her eyes. 

“This is my show, Nigel.”’ 

“Why not ours?” I returned. “Go on, 
Kenedy. Make a move.” 

Without a word he spun round and made 
off by the way he had come. 

The horsemen, rounding the bend in the 
road, nearly collided with him. The gov- 
ernor was leading; behind him were Craven 
and Leland Boas. Kenedy held up his 
hand and his voice came clear on the 
evening air. 

“The major’s compliments and you'll 
find him a hundred yards up the road.”’ 

The governor half raised the hand that 
held his whip, then he dropped it again. 
Turning his head, he rapped out an inaudi- 
ble direction to Craven. 

Then he dismounted and, throwing the 
reins to Kenedy, came toward us alone. He 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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‘Drink it 
through 


Sanitary . 


Not ? Tired a 
milk refreshes 


Drink a bottle or two of milk 
every day at the office. Its re- 
freshing qualities will surprise 
you. And be sure to use Stone’s 
Straws. They make the best 
drink taste better. 


Always use Stone’s Straws when 
serving milk and other cold 
drinks. They prevent gulping, 
thereby aiding digestion. Used 
in the best homes everywhere. 
Made and packed entirely by 
machinery, they are absolutely 
sanitary. Also be sure to use 
them at the Soda Fountain and 
with bottled drinks. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10¢. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are supplied 
at once... 


ae | 
the Stone Straw 


GENERAL OFFICES~WASHINGTON, DG 
| ety 


WASHINGTON DG BALTIMORE, MD. 


Get the Home Package. 
st your Druggists 101 
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the onyx 


apap 23-4 wet. 


«0 


roof 


—in coloring especially attractive on homes of yellow or white t 


Rich brown and red mixtures add just the right 
touches of warm color to the jade green back- 
ground of the onyx roof. 

Secured with a wholly new blend of colors, 
the onyx effect has never before been available, 
even in the most expensive roofs. 

Ina slate-surfaced roof of moderate cost, it is 
one of Richardson’s finest contributions toward 
more beautiful homes. 

It’s a versatile roof, too; good looking with 
almost any house color scheme, and especially 


There are other new colorings; likewise suited 
to different types of homes. 


In the tapestry tan roof, for instance, the pre- 
dominant color, Richardson’s exclusive weath- 
ered brown, is patterned like a rare tapestry 
with soft tile red and jade green mixtures. 


And for a home of creamy stucco, nothing 
could be more attractive than the opal roof. 
In this beautiful roof weathered brown and 
jade green slate flakes are combined in endless 
variety on each shingle. 


attractive on homes either yellow or white. 
Notice, in the illustration above, how the 


warm yellow of the house is 
carried into the roof with 
the soft browns and occa- 
sional flecks of tile red; while 
the cool green of the roof is 
reflected in the house trim. 


On a white Colonial home 
with green shutters, this onyx 
roof is equally effective. Pre- 
dominantly green, like the 
New England hills, it com- 
pletes the effect of restful 
coolness that such a home 
should have. 


Other rich blends of color 


This is but one example of 
the beauty secured in Rich- 
ardson Multicrome Roofs. 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-1 


| 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin), Send me 
your new booklet,“ What Color for the Roof?” 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Super-Giant Shingles—extra 


large, extra heavy. Its 50% great- _ 


er thickness adds both beauty of 
texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Rich- 
ardson felt. Its waterproofing is 
Viskalt—o99.8% pure bitumen, 
especially vacuum-processed. Its 
surface is slate in close, overlap- 
ping flakes—further protection 
against weather and fire hazards. 

The Richardson Multicrome 
Roof represents the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is 
economical to lay and equally good 
for new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, by all 
means see these new roof colorings. 


One of 
them can give your home 
just the distinction and charm 
you have always wanted. 


With these new colors you 
can make the roof one of the 
most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. It is all- 
important, of course, that the 
coloring of the roof be in har- 
mony with the rest of the 
house. Only then can it con- 
tribute its full share of beauty 
to your home. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof 
which will make the most of 
this opportunity we have pre- 
pared an authoritative book- 


CO Check here if you want the free booklet, A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 


let fully illustrated in color. It shows page after | 


page of beautiful homes in different architec- — 
tural styles. And with the Richardson Harmo- — 


nizer which it contains you can see the complete _ 


effect of 54 different combinations of body, 
trim and roof colors. s 


The booklet also gives valuable information — 
on the principles of any harmonious color 
scheme. It is called What Color for the Roof? 
The price is 25c. If you are planning on build 
ing or re-roofing, this booklet will be worth 
many times its cost. Write for your copy today. 
Or perhaps you will be interested in our book- — 
let, A Richardson Product for Every Roofing 
Need; sent free. 


See the new colors at your dealer’s 


Meanwhile, go to your nearest dealer in lum- 
ber, hardware or building materials. Ask him to 
show you these and other beautiful Richardson 
color effects, in solid as well as blended tones. 
Ask him, too, why the points mentioned in the 
panel at the left make their beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product for every 
roofing need. Perhaps you can secure the Rich 
ardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
New York City (250 W. 57th St.) 


New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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sihis usual pace, as though there 
sy of time for the business in 
yanger and indignation stored up 
gn point quivered his small dry 
4 head to foot. He approached 
_ard of us and stood glaring at 
wh the muscles of his face twitch- 
t2 blade of a trembler coil. For 
niute he said nothing, then he 
ame. 
-an leaves Ponta Rico tomorrow 
If I had my way he would be 
‘fortunately our justice is too 
‘ne Mariana docks at ten P.M. 
Il go on board tonight at eleven. 
‘captain will be informed of your 
will act as he thinks fit in regard 
qaining in your cabin during the 
Decent people should not be 
sire the society of a dirty traitor.” 
«” said Philida softly, “because 
< old man, don’t be a coward.” 
¢rd! D’you think I want to deal 
»lackguard by talking to him? 
ifficulty I leave him to the man 
etter grievance. I don’t know 
ieceeded in fooling the people at 
| Praed, but I shouldn’t rely on 
| to carry on the deception. If 
sense you’ll leave the ship at 
and return to your own country 
isively as possible.’’ 
‘n country,” I replied, “is more 
ily reached from Southampton, 
sent I have no intention of leav- 
Rico.” 
ll go on board before midnight,” 
1, “or you will be sent on board.” 
,”’ said Philida, ‘“‘have you gone 
k like that?’”’ 
xercising my right to deal with 
pg 
ive no right to call the man I am 
arry an undesirable.” 

to me, Philida,’’ he replied, 
lly. ‘This man is not a British 
it a traitor and a spy who has 
r enough to trade on your affec- 
er to gain his own ends.” 

a lie,” said Philida—‘‘a lie 
r prove.” 
ll see about the proofs. Go back 
ment House at once.”’ 
aid she. 
e rose. 
yu obey me?”’ 
father, you’ve made a ghastly 
d unless you realize it now you'll 
on it.” 
t wish to have you taken back,” 
ut if you refuse to obey me, that 
hall be obliged to do.” 
stood her ground like a rock. 
ho is to carry out your order?” 

“Mr. Boas? That will be a 
ce it is more usually his that you 
Mga 
snow well enough the influences 
been brought to bear.” 
cis filled his lungs jerkily through 
s like an engine getting up steam 
ting out its power. 
ufluenced by nothing and by no 
there need for more to be said.” 
e: “Your papers have been sent 
1 with a letter stating my disap- 
he proposals made by your firm. 
) that effect was dispatched to 
morning. In it I stated that I 
negotiate with you any further 
forming the government at home 
sent to an estate-development 
hat concludes our dealings with 


uid I, “you’re bluffed after all. 
ullers have made the marionette 
1eir tune, eh?” 

are, Mr. Praed! There is a limit 
1 put up with.” 

proved to the hilt, Sir Francis. 
reached the limit, eh?—and you 
eed it. You walked the plank as 
ir courage took you and now 


vling back. I thought you were 


man.” 
ere ——’”? 


THE SATURDAY 


But I was wound up and went on: 

“And they had you, Sir Francis—had 
you cold. That’s the cream of the jest. It 
was a paper sword they frightened you 
with—chewed up paper from a rats’ nest— 
only the scabbard was made of steel. You 
should have asked to see the blade before 
putting up your hands and crying ‘Kam- 
erad!’”’ 

“What does all this mean?” came from 
Philida. 

“A joke between His Excellency and my- 
self, Philida. He’ll see the force of it be- 
fore long.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“Beaten dogs have a way of yelping,” 
said Sir Francis. “Come, Philida.”’ 

She looked helplessly from me to her 
father and back again. 

“Better go,” I said. “This is only a 
beginning. Your father thinks the matter 
is over, He’s utterly wrong.” 

“But you won’t leave Ponta Rico.” 

“That’s for my firm to decide. Your 
father may employ force, in which case I 
shall have no choice.” 

“In which case,”’ said she, ‘‘he will have 
me to deal with.’ 

“You can trust me to manage this 
alone,” said I. ‘‘I believe before very long 
your father will hold a different opinion, 
and then I think he will not refuse his con- 
sent to our marriage.” 

I spoke confidently, arrogantly, and as I 
finished I saw Philida look at me with a 
curiously troubled expression that sent a 
chill through my veins. The governor gave 
a hard laugh. 

“Not in a thousand years!” said he. 

“Tn much less time.” 

“‘Blackmailers talk that way.” 

“You should know,” I answered. ‘But 
don’t be afraid. It will be a straight fight, 
Sir Francis, with victory for the man who 
has the better nerves. From what you’ve 
told me today, I know who will win.” 

He looked at me and nodded. 

“‘T suppose we haven’t seen the last of 
each other.’’ Curiosity rose above the hori- 
zon line of temper. ‘‘What makes you 
think you have a chance of success?”’ 

“Because underneath your stubborn offi- 
cial stupidity you are an honest man.” 

For the moment he seemed uncertain 
how to reply. 

“You may be a spy and a traitor, Praed, 
but I don’t wonder you took people in. 
There’s something uncommonly British in 
your spirit. That, however, is neither here 
nor there. As you are leaving the island 
within a few hours, you will wish to get on 
with your packing.” 

He turned on his heel and ran a hand 
through Philida’s arm. 

“No,”’ she said, and wrenched herself 
free. ‘‘You two are behaving like—like 
children. I’m not going to have my whole 
happiness squabbled away. You’ve nothing 
against each other butlies, misbeliefs, preju- 
dices. This talk—it—it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. Let’s be ordinary; we aren’t heroes 
and villains in a medieval romance. There’s 
no reason in either of you, no logic—noth- 
ing. Why can’t you say what you mean and 
cut all this talk of traitors—bluff? It—it 
isn’t real life; it’s Oh, I’m ashamed of 
the pair of you!”’ 

“When you’re finished teaching your 
elders how to conduct themselves, Phil- 
ida,” said Sir Francis, ‘‘perhaps you'll be 
good enough to accompany me home. This 
man knows what I have against him; 
there’s no need for me to put it into words.” 

“Do you know?” she asked. 

I shook my head. 

“No more than the dead.”’ 

“Then why not force him to give an ex- 
planation?” 

“Because,” I answered, “I am rather 
glad your father chooses to lay a charge 
against me that he won’t be able to prove.” 

“Glad!” 

“Yes; it does one no harm to be wrong- 
fully accused. But when he has to substan- 
tiate his charges, and fails to do so, it will 
be my turn to call the tune.” 

Again Philida looked at me with that 
troubled expression. 
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“T’m being perfectly candid, Sir Francis. 
I don’t know what information you have 
against me or how you came by it, but I do 
know you’ve made a big mistake. It re- 
mains to be seen which of us will be the sor- 
rier for it. This matter is too big to be 
ruled by any regard for persons or position. 
I have two objects—Philida and the suc- 
cess of my firm’s scheme. To both of these 
I mean to have your consent, willing or un- 
willing. I am sorry I can’t offer you more 
chivalrous terms.” 

“You mean,” said Philida, “to get me 
you’d break him if necessary?” 

“Yes—like a shot.” 

“Try!” said Sir Francis. “Try! I wager 
I know who’ll be first to break.” He turned 
triumphantly to his daughter. ‘‘You see 
the kind of man you’ve chosen, Philida. 
A street-corner orator full of promises he’ll 
never keep.” 

His small figure swelled with the choice 
delight of accepting battle. He ducked his 
head to me in a formal bow. 

“But I'll say this, Praed—you made a 
game show—with words.” 

Philida put her hand in mine. 

“Good night,’ she said. ‘‘We’ve come 
out of it rather badly.” 

“Tt’s difficult, Philida.”’ 

“T know; I’m remembering that. Write 
to me.” 

“T haven’t gone yet,” said I; and stoop- 
ing, kissed her fingers. 

She stood a moment in silence, then, al- 
most to herself: 

““There’s something so plain in a wrangle. 
It doesn’t belong when—where +] 

She stamped her foot and it rang angrily 
upon the rock. Then with a quick move- 
ment she hurried away. Once again Sir 
Francis bowed. 

“At eleven o’clock tonight,” he said. 


XXXII 


T MUST have been ten minutes before I 

noticed Kenedy. With a tact for which 
he deserves every credit, hé avoided in- 
truding on my thoughts until I spoke to 
him. Even so, his presence irritated me and 
I told him to get back tothe hotel. I wanted 
to be alone, to turn over in my mind the 
foolish angry scene that had taken place. 
I felt I had made a bad show, both for my- 
self and my causes. At best it was poor 
stuff to bait and threaten a man old enough 
even if not wise enough to command re- 
spect. Pompous official obstructionist he 
might be, yet he was Philida’s father, and 
governor of a British possession. In either 
capacity it was cruel luck to be driven to 
take arms against him. 

Philida had been ashamed of the pair of 
us—and rightly—and unavoidably—and 
in what was to come she would be more 
ashamed. From the set of his jaw and from 
the muscles that tugged at my own, I knew 
that once started in a campaign against 
each other we should never stop until an 
issue had been reached. And with every 
gain made by him against me or by me 
against him, in Philida’s opinion we should 
suffer loss. 

Our victories would be Pyrrhic. It was 
unthinkable that she should remain pas- 
sive, with a stake to lose on either side. 
The conflict was suicidal. 

Philida’s reproach so vividly recurred 
that in my thoughts of her I had no vision 
of her thoughts. That had been true until 
this moment. I had accepted without in- 
quiry. I had been pleasantly mystified by 
the gymnastics of her brain without trou- 
bling to realize how tremendously real a part 
of her those gymnastics were. I had ab- 
sorbed her individuality as a personal as- 
set—something won by the accident of 
affection. I saw it now as something that 
equally well might be lost by the accident 
of conduct. She might sanction a war 
against her father, but that war would 
have to be fought under a criticism so 
searching as to blunt every weapon and 
render me powerless. Doubt and disap- 
pointment had been written all over her 
face when I told the governor I should trade 
on his mistakes. In what more hopeless 
case could a man find himself? I thrust my 
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hands in my jacket pockets and started 
back for the hotel. 

The sun had set and the cliff road was lit 
by a pink afterglow, fading into lavender 
distances. Rounding the first bend, I came 
upon a man seated upon a rock. His tunic 
lay on the grass beside him, and a few yards 
away a horse was grazing. As I approached 
he rose and came toward me. It was 
Craven. 

“Tt is my unpleasant duty,” he said, “to 
present you with official orders to be on 
board the Mariana by eleven tonight.’ 
He handed me a sealed envelope. 

“Thank you,” I said. “TI understand it 
isn’t a very agreeable job.” 

“No.” His voice sounded queer. ‘“‘No; 
especially as I’ve been looking forward to 
meeting you for a good many years.” 

I laughed. 

“You’ve concealed it pretty well.” 

“Yes, I have. My memory got stuck 
up, but this morning, thanks to you, I got 
the hint I’d been waiting for.” 

I looked at him curiously. 

“Ts that the reason why I’m being turfed 
out of Ponta Rico?”’ 

pol isan 

I shook my head. 

“‘T’ve been waiting for a similar hint, but 
luck’s been against me. You wouldn’t care 
to give me a line?”’ 

“Hardly necessary, is it? But last time 
we met I had the pleasure of hitting you in 
the jaw.” 

“And then,” said I, “I suppose you 
woke up.”’ 

He nodded. 

‘*Six weeks later, behind a triple-barbed 
wire fence, in a filthy prison camp at Diis- 
seldorf.” 

“Gosh!” I exclaimed, and the doors.of 
memory flew open. 

The station at Diisseldorf; the weary 
broken band of prisoners herded through a 
spitting, snarling crowd; myself in the 
foreground, roaring the Hymn of Hate; the 
Fusilier boy’s fist crashing into my face; 
the thud of the guard’s rifle butt and the 
eyes of loathing that went blank as in- 
sensibility veiled them. 

Before I could speak Craven’s hand 
fastened on my coat and he thrust his face 
within an inch of mine. 

“How I’ve wanted to meet you!” he 
said in a voice trembling with passion. 
“For it’s only the lowest kind of scum who 
crows over beaten men.” 

“‘Steady a minute, Craven!” 

“Steady? What more do you want? Do 
you think mine’s an easy job, standing here 
handing official letters when all day long 
I’ve been itching to knock you into a pulp? 
I suppose you’re not man enough to give 
me that satisfaction. You’ll skulk off with 
your orders and think yourself lucky to es- 
cape so light.” 

“Take your hand off my coat,’ I said, 
“‘and listen to sense. You’ve reason enough 
to feel mad, but there’s an explanation if 
you care to apply for it.” 

“Apply? Apply to whom? To you?” 

“No, I’ve no authority to give it. Ask 
for my record at the F. O., Craven.” 

“Muck!” he said. ‘Coward’s muck! A 
lie to give you time to shin off and save 
your skin!”’ 

“Very well, I can’t do more than tell you. 
It’s your own pigeon if you won’t believe 
me.” 

Hatred had put him beyond the reach of 
common sense. 

“T can’t force you to fight,” he said; 
“but if you’ve a spark of manhood, here’s 
your chance to prove it.” 

The earnestness of the appeal was almost 
pathetic and utterly comic. With one of 
those obsessions to which we are all sus- 
ceptible, his years of suffering in a German 
prison camp had crystallized into a single 
ambition to bash in the face of a man who 
had sung the Hymn of Hate at him during 
the humiliation of being dragged through 
the streets of an enemy town. I could 
understand that feeling. I had understood 
when he risked his life by the blow he 
struck me. And now he was prepared to 
risk his reputation and position on the 
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island for the sake of repeating that all- 
too-fleeting experience. - There was some- 
thing tremendously likable and admirable 
in a-passion such as that, and what could 
I do to satisfy his yearning? 

I knew well enough that no amount of 
argument would convince him that he was 
on the wrong track. He did not want 
convincing. He wanted a fight; nothing 
short of that would satisfy. Besides, I was 
not entitled to tell him the truth about my 
presence in Diisseldorf. The branch of the 
government secret service to which I had 
belonged had as its motto Neither Now 
Nor Hereafter. 

He could apply for information at the 
Foreign Office, and if they thought fit it 
would be given to him, but from me he 
could not have it. And anyway that would 
be a poor compensation for a man with a 
purpose set on one particular object. Even 
though he were made to realize beyond 
any doubt that I was as innocent of malice 
as a child unborn, and that my part in the 
affair had been every whit as painful as his 
own, he would never conquer that stifled 
yearning for a fight. It would always hang 
about him like a bur that could not be 
shaken off. 

That is why I said, “All right; if you 
want to have a go at me you can have it, 
and you needn’t be afraid I’ll talk after- 
ward.” 

“Quit that!’’ he said angrily, but his 
eyes were dancing with delight. ‘“‘Quit 
pretending you’re a sportsman! You only 
consent because you believe there’s no 
other way out.” 

“Craven,” I answered, “‘if you talk like 
that it may be a better fight than I mean 
it to be.” 

So saying I stripped off my coat and 
collar and squared up. 

A promoter would have had difficulty to 
find two men better matched than Craven 
and myself. In weight and reach there 
wasn’t a pin to choose between us. Of the 
two, I think he had the harder punch; but 
I was quicker at keeping out of trouble and 
most of the heavy stuff he put across 
landed in midair. 


III—QuucKETY QuuUCK 


When I am happy I talk like a duck, 
Though it isn’t a “‘quack”’ that I say, it’s 
“quuck!”’ 
For ‘“‘quack”’ is the voice of a litten wee duck, 
I talk like a big ole, fat ole duck 
And ‘‘quuck!”’ I say, and “quuck! 
quuck! quuck!”’ 


When I am sad I don’t quuck at all, 

Maybe I whimper and maybe I bawl; 

But I can’t cry but a little while, 

And then I feel that I haf to smile; 

And after that—well, I haf to quuck, 

Quuck like a big ole, fat ole duck, 

Sooner or later I haf to quuck, 

And “quuck!” I say, and ‘‘quuck! quuck! 
quuck!”’ 


IV—THE Wup 


Before a Wogga’s a Wogga 
A Wogga is just a Wup. 
For a Wup is a wee litten Wogga 
That hasn’t begun to grow up. 
A Wup is all wudgy and knobly 
It has an enormous stummick. 
Its walk is terribly wabbly 
And it often falls in-a hummick. 


But I love a big ole Wogga 
And a litten wee baben Wup, 
For a Wup is a big ole Wogga 
That's tiny and ain’t growed up! 


V—THE PUSSEN TaT 


The Pussen Tat’s purry and furry 
And pretty as it can be, 
But the clawses that’s hid in its pawses 
Is sharpened too sharp for me! 
Berton Braley. 


THE SATURDAY 


Craven was out for a quick decision, but 
he fought clean and by the rules. That was 
made clear when I tripped and came down 
on one knee and he stood away until I was 
on my feet again. He avoided clinches, 
fighting at long range, with clean driving 
blows regular as the travel of a piston. 
There was a certain amount of science but 
not much imagination in his work. He was 
aiming for a knock-out and he stuck to the 
program so closely that he hardly bothered 
to put in any body work. It was my beauty 
he wanted to spoil, and with only my head 
to protect I had an easy time. 

I wondered how long he would be able 
to go on shooting out lefts and rights at a 
chin that was always an inch beyond the 
limit of his reach. Few things pull a man’s 
arms out worse than missing a mark that 
he has flung the whole weight of his mind 
and body into an effort to hit. He kept it 
up longer than I believed possible, and all 
the time his face wore an expression of 
absolute and complete contentment. What- 
ever I might have felt, he was enjoying 
himself to the limit. We’d been at it for 
about three minutes, during which time 
I’d done nothing but dodge, duck and back- 
step, when it occurred to me that this sort 
of thing might go on all night unless we 
mixed it up a bit. Until then neither of us 
had been marked to speak of. The same 
thought must have occurred to him, for to 
my astonishment he jumped back, dropped 
his hands and exclaimed, ‘“What’s the 
idea? I asked for a fight, not a bag to 
punch.” 

“You haven’t punched it yet,” I re- 


_ torted. 


“‘T asked for a fight. If you can keep out 
of trouble you ought to be able to make 
some.” 

“It was you who asked for the fight.” 

“‘Chivalry!’’ he taunted. ‘‘So that’s the 
game!’’ And stooping, he picked up his 
tunic as though the affair was over. 

“You fool!’”’ I said, snatching the tunic 
from his hand and chucking it aside. “‘ Have 
the lot then !’’ 

From that point the fun began—began 
with a ringing blow which I stopped on the 
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ear and returned crushingly on his solar 
plexus. While recovering from our mutual 
surprise we played short-arm scales up and 
down each other’s slats. At the breakaway 
he landed a beauty that put me down for a 
count of four and saw me on my feet again 
with a much more serious purpose than the 
one with which I had opened the fight. 

Seeing me grassed gave Craven the false 
impression that all I wanted now was a 
finisher. He missed the rather obvious fact 
that I had just begun to take him seriously. 
The next quarter of a minute was devoted 
to whacking that impression into his thick 
hide as fast and as hard as I could go. 
Three jabs over the heart, a kidney punch 
and an uppercut harder than I meant it to 
be, convinced him that this was the busi- 
ness. 

With an expression of almost childlike 
surprise, he flopped down on the grass, sat 
up again and said, “‘It’s my legs.”’ 

“Took here,’ I pleaded, ‘‘haven’t we 
had enough?” 

“No!” he gasped; but all the animosity 
had gone from his eyes. 

It was as though we were fighting toward 
a common goal of mutual regard. He was 
distinctly dizzy when he got on his legs 
again, and from the way his feet dragged I 
was amazed that he could stand at all. 
This, however, was nothing to my amaze- 
ment at the sudden punch he handed me. 
He had put into it the whole weight of his 
body and the last of his consciousness. We 
went down together in a solid and inex- 
tricable tangle. One of his legs got round 
my neck and my face was buried in his 
stomach. Our efforts to get clear of each 
other would have assured the success of a 
harlequinade. The hopeless absurdity of 
two men suffering from mild concussion, 
lying locked together like the babes in the 
wood, suddenly attacked my sense of hu- 
mor and set me off into a gust of hysterical 
laughter. I think Craven was more dazed 
than I, for my uppercut had reached his 
point well and truly, and his hook had been 
an inch too high. His swollen lips framed a 
repeated, “‘Shut up! D’you hear? Shut up 
laughing !’’ 


(Continued from Page 24) 


At Sea at Sea 


HE average ocean liner is built on the 

lines of the famous Labyrinth into 
which Minos, King of Crete, thrust Theseus 
and a party of sacrificial victims, as tourists 
were known in those days. The happy 
thought in the mind of the monarch was 
that the party would be devoured by the 
Minotaur, a creature part man and part 
bull. Some say he was all bull. But the 
sacrifices escaped when Theseus was shown 
the path out by a lady who had marked it 
with her ball of knitting wool. 

Finding your way around a liner is not so 
easy, although there are plenty of ladies 
knitting. None of them will lend you any 
yarn. In vain you argue with them that it 
is much more important that you find your 
way to your cabin or the barber shop or 
some place and return, than that some 
baby acquire a sweater which it will never 
appreciate and will grow out of in no time 
at all. They go right on knitting, and you 
wander off until you bring up against a bulk- 
head or a sign that says, “‘ Passengers must 
not go beyond this point.” 

You wander along aisles and through 
cross aisles. You descend or ascend and 
encounter all the decks in the alphabet. 
You strike every class of cabin but Uncle 
Tom’s. Here and there you enter a smoking 
room where fellow passengers add to your 
confusion by laying down a smoke screen 
around you. There is nary a clew in the 
writing rooms, either; all you find there is 
stationery most appropriately headed 
“S. S. Monstrous—At Sea.” 

You cannot depend on the other passen- 
gers. Groups of them will want you to bet 
on the ship’s run for the day and they will 


not be interested in yours, decidedly more 
of a sporting proposition. You may try 
following some of them around for hours in 
the hope of getting somewhere. Finally 
they will stop and announce, ‘‘ Well, that 
makes an even hundred times around the 
deck.” 

Of course you may try asking the way of 
some of the crew, but you are all too apt to 
speak of the right or the left or the front or 
the back of the ship, and that deeply pains 
the nautical. It is not wise to halt the cap- 
tain as he is running for cover and question 
him. He may still be suffering from the 
query of some lady passenger who has 
wanted to know who steers the ship when 
he is downstairs. 


You are likely at last to fling yourself | 


down, thoroughly exhausted and lost, and 
wait in a babe-in-the-wood manner for the 
gulls to come along and cover you over with 
seaweed. First, however, you will note 
somebody glaring down on you and re- 
marking, “‘I beg your pardon, but you’re in 
my deck chair.” 


Personally I am going to put off seafaring . 


until Henry Ford really gets going in the 
ship-junking business. After I have seen a 
dozen or so craft taken apart by his trusty 
men, I think I’ll be able to find my way 
aroundin thethings. — Fairfax Downey. 


Tony or Joe 


ONY or Joe—you must know the rap- 
scallion, 
Tony or Joe—the omniscient Italian 
Who, in the winter when mornings are zero, 
Gazes at flames like a latter-day Nero, 
Tending your furnace with loving devotion, 
Setting the currents of hot air in motion. 


“Can't help it,” I | 


elbow out of my stomach, 2 

“Get up yourself!” he m 
shut his eyes very tight. 
them again he said, “TI 
drink! Hullo!” . This in 
ing me. 

The senseless laughtes 
me and we stared at 
drunken men. It seemed 
words; indeed, I believe 
in some doubt as to just 
pened. : 

After a while he struggl 
picked up his tunic and 
some trouble with the bi 
by doing them up. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘ 
somewhere.”’ : 

I found it for him and pitbet 
Then for another minute we | 
nothing and gradually recovel 
mal selves. 

“It was a good fight,” he | 

“we’re both about done. No gi 
with it, eh?” 

“Not much,” I grinned, | 
want to.” 

He shook his head thoughtfu, 
tered, “‘Can’t make you ou 
wanted to do you in; but no! 
you seem a decent chap. Wl, 
about the Foreign Office? Ask | 
ord, did you say?” 

I nodded. His forehead or 
new doubt. 

“Hope we haven’t made | | 
mess of this.” 

““You’ve done that, all ah 

“Ha! No, can’t have. 4 

Shortening the reins of hi 
hoisted himself stiffly into the | 

“But anyway, we’ve don| 
Then, as if in answer to a | 
me, ‘‘Damn it all, you can’t e. 
like a fellow I know to be a sca) 

Putting the hand, which I be 
wanted to offer me, behind his | 
in his heels and rode away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Mottled and speckled his mighty 

With remnants of all of the me 
ashes. 

Tony or Joe—with his limpid ey 

Reeking of grape wine and coal 
nous— 

Tony, who bellows, “TI fixa de ci 

Den go upstairs and washa dav 


Tony or Joe, when the winter is 
Frowns on the furnace he loving: 
Peels off his coat, whether sunny 
Toils in your garden and mi 
pristi!” 
If he encounters, with countenan 
Centipede, spider or plant-eating 
Tony or Joe trims the lawn and 
Waters the roses and sprinkles t) 
Swears at the creepy, the crawly; 
Creatures with oaths that are sligh 
Tony or Joe—what a sturdy Ita 
Drinking Chianti and eating the 


Tony or Joe, with your pipe odo 

Swarthy complexion and bellow t 

Versatile villain from Naples or 

Rolling the courts wpon which we 

Weeding our gardens and ti 
flowers, 

When will you come to the & 
powers? 

Tony or Joe, should you callous! 

What would become of our ‘ 
furnace? 

Stay with us always, thou sti 
wizard— 

Help us next winter in hailstori 
zard. 

To your battalion we give the me 

Tony or Joseph, you splendid It 

—Arthur L. Li 
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or seventeen years weve had one idea- 


Always making them °7er 


We have gathered ’round this 
table a thousand times and more 
these 17 years—we who have 
been directors and officers since 
the beginnings of Paige. 

The bitterest differences, the 
severest crises, have found our 
faith in one another unshaken. 
And all but two of us have been 
spared to continue our work. 


SOLID FOUNDATION 
These years of working to- 
gether are the foundation of 
the success we have made. It 
has given us a close-knit organ- 
ization of prompt action and 
little friction. 

It has maintained our pur- 
poses and policies unchanged 
—our engineering ideals untar- 
nished. And it has accumu- 
lated and retained for us vital 
experiences which are today 
almost priceless. 


When you buy acar you buy 
experience. For what is any 
motor car but the combined 
experience of those who build 
it? You begin to see why Paige 
and Jewett are such well-built, 
dependable cars. 


For instance— years of expe- 
rience devoted to developing 
the six-cylinder motor to the 
utmost. The results are what 
you would expect—smooth- 
ness, flexibility, silence—a long, 
efficient life. 

Yet years alone are not badges 
of merit or high purpose. The 
power that put us where we 
are today was the power of an 
idea—“‘Always making them 
finer a 

Think of the consequences 
of holding that thought before 
us these 17 years! Life would 
be barren of hope indeed if 


Hy 


such fine determination could 
fail of success. So success has 
come to Paige and Jewett in 
larger measure these recent 
years. 

TIMES REWARDS 
Hundreds of cars have come 
and gone; a bare fifty remain 
today. And among these we 
stand close to top in volume. 
But success has not dulled our 
abilities nor weakened our 
purpose. 

You can buy a Paige or a 
Jewett car today secure in the 
knowledge that it is the per- 
fected product of a substantial, 
veteran institution. Our watch- 
word is ever “Always making 


them finer.” (598) 
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definite classifications into which these men 
fall—sportsmen and sporting men. The 
former are in it for the pure love of the 
game, the latter for the money they can 
make out of it. 

The use of homing pigeons as messengers 
of the air is as old as Solomon and the an- 
cient Greeks. The names of Olympic vic- 
tors were carried by pigeons with the so- 
called homing instinct. Even in those days, 
according to Pliny, immense prices were 
paid for pigeons. 

It is said that the great fortune of the 
Rothschilds, of London, built up during the 
years of the success of Napoleon, received 
its impetus from speculation based on in- 
formation of Napoleon’s campaign brought 
to the Rothschilds by the feathered mes- 
sengers of the air. When Wellington de- 
feated the Corsican’s army at Waterloo, 
pigeons brought news of the victory to 
the Belgian coast, and a fast boat bearing 
a Rothschild emissary carried the message 
to the financiers, who were thus enabled to 
net an immense fortune through receiving 
advance news of the result of the battle. 

As a sport, the racing of homing pigeons, 
bred and trained for that purpose, is of com- 
paratively recent date. Belgium, where 
one-fifth of the inhabitants are fanciers, is 
considered the home of the sport; and 
pigeon flying is now a favorite hobby in 
Great Britain, France, Germany and, to a 
lesser degree, in some other countries; but 
nowhere has it attained the general popu- 
larity it enjoys in Belgium. 

The purely sporting element in American 
racing, like their brothers in the early days 
of racing in England and Belgium, do more 
harm than good to the sport. They are 
more interested in developing a winning 
streak than a winning strain. 


Good Records With Poor Birds 


It was one of these less reputable 
sporting pigeon flyers who was responsible 
for the disbandment of one of the best clubs 
in the country a few years ago. At that 
time members of this organization were 
racing their birds quite frequently over a 
200-mile course. In races of this length, a 
second might, and very often did, represent 
the difference between winning and losing 
by a beak. So when the sporting member’s 
birds, which in previous seasons had dis- 
played no remarkable speed, began winning 
with extraordinary regularity from birds of 
superior breeding and training, his fellow 
club members became suspicious. They 
checked up on him in every way they 
could. There was apparently nothing irreg- 
ular about his methods of liberation. He 
had no chance to cheat with the racing 
committee. 

Finally somebody suggested that he 
might be tampering with his timer, which 
is a clock used to record the exact min- 
ute and second a bird arrives home. A 
stealthy investigation was instituted and it 
was found that the tricky member had re- 
moved a couple of prongs from the balance 
wheel of his clock, making it possible for 
him to shorten the time records of his 
birds as many seconds as he pleased merely 
by shaking the timepiece. 

The fact that a man will wager large 
sums of money on his racing team does not 
necessarily stamp him as a sporting man. 
One of the best fanciers on the Atlantic 
Seaboard regards his birds so highly that 
he will wager anything up to $25,000 on his 
team, provided the race is flown over a 
course in his own territory. This man is a 
genuine sportsman and is highly esteemed 
by the gentleman flyers of the country. He 
has devoted fifteen years to the breeding of 
distance flyers and holds the enviable rec- 
ord of having nine out of eleven homers re- 
turn from a 600-mile race on the day they 
were tossed. This is a record probably 
never equaled in the history of racing. 

Although the homing pigeon has been 
the subject of intensive study by men of 
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science, including Darwin, and by breeders 
and fanciers for more than 100 years, it is 
still a moot question among them whether 
these birds find their way home from great 
distances by unerring instinct or by their 
great powers of observation. 

What is this thing called homing in- 
stinct? Those men who have made a scien- 
tific study of the question declare it is 
nothing more than the bird’s prodigious 
memory, extraordinary powers of sight, ob- 
servation and endurance, far transcending 
those same faculties in man, and its innate 
and extreme attachment for home. 


Instinct or Memory? 


It is popularly believed that a homing 
pigeon is able to find its way home from 
any distance merely by exercising this mys- 
terious something called instinct. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. A young 
pigeon might love his home better than his 
life, but he could no more find his way back 
to his loft from a distance of 300 miles, if 
before being taken to that point he had 
not learned some intervening landmarks, 
than could an aviator, without perfect me- 
chanical instruments and maps, find his 
way from New York to San Francisco. 

Years ago J. O. Allen, an English fancier, 
bought a yearling bird in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, that had done very good work as a 
young bird over the usual Belgian training 
ground in France. This homer, Allen took 
to his loft at Smedley, near Manchester, 
England. It was bred from one season; 
then having become accustomed to Allen’s 
flying loft, Allen put it on the road with his 
young birds and it did very well indeed. 
Thenext season Allen put this Belgian flyer 
on the road with his old birds and trained 
it down to London and mid-Channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais, and the bird 
made excellent time back to Manchester 
for two seasons running. 

The following season Allen was tempted 
to send his bird to Arras, France, which 
was very close to the line of country that 
the pigeon had traveled when flying from 
Paris to his home at Antwerp as a young 
bird. Immediately the bird—surely not 
guided by instinct, but by his wonderful 
memory—found himself over country that 
he knew. Instead of going back to Man- 
chester as he had done twice from mid- 
Channel, he slipped back to his old home 
at Antwerp. 

Surely it was memory and knowledge 
of the country, rather than instinct, that 
took this bird back to his old home in Bel- 
gium. 

The best argument in support of the in- 
stinct theory that the writer has heard is 
given by A. S. Petersen, a New York 


fancier. In 1922, Petersen and his family 


were starting for Denmark. On the morning 
of their departure one of the Petersen boys 
suggested that his father take two of his 
homers to sea with him for the purpose of 
sending messages back to the man left in 
charge of the fancier’s loft. 

Petersen agreed, believing this would 
afford a good opportunity to test the in- 
stinct theory, as none of his birds had ever 
been trained to water, always having flown 
over the Southern course. 

When the Scandinavian-American liner 
Oscar II, which gained considerable fame 
as Henry Ford’s peace ship back in 1915, 
reached a point 339 miles off Sandy Hook, 
Petersen went to the bridge of the ship with 
the captain and liberated two birds. He had 
little hope of either reaching home, as the 
morning was misty and there was a threat 
of storm in the air. 

The birds circled the ship twice, then dis- 
appeared. Ten minutes later they returned, 
again circled over the Oscar II, then headed 


straight for New York. One of these birds, 
later named Oscar, reached its home loft 
less than eight hours after it was released. 
The. other was never seen or heard from 
again. 

Homing pigeons return to their lofts after 
a flight for the same reasons that millions 
of commuters return to their homes on Long 
Island, Westchester County, Oak Park or 
Burlingame after closing their office desks 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. They re- 
turn primarily because their lofts represent 
love, food, warmth, kindness and comfort. 
It’s home, and they are homing pigeons. 
They find their way through aerial passages 
by landmarks they know, just as the com- 
muter who uses the Subways of New York 
to reach home follows the red, blue or green 
line that directs him to his train. If it is in- 
stinct that shows the pigeon his way home, 
then it is instinct that guides the commuter 
to the bosom of his family. 

Pigeon racing is an exacting sport. It 
takes a great deal of time and a vast amount 
of patience to train a bird up to the point 
where it can find its way home with the 
least loss of time. The long hours that the 
pigeon racer spends with his birds fre- 
quently make the wives of fanciers dislike 
the sport intensely. One of these women 
will tell you that from the time her husband 
begins training the squeaker to enter his 
loft immediately upon return from a flight, 
until the last race of the season, she sees 
little or nothing of her spouse. She will tell 
you that he never has time to take her to 
the theater or to go golfing; that he sticks 
to his loft hour after hour, despite her im- 
patient calls to meals; that she rarely sees 
him on Saturdays or Sundays during the 
racing season, which begins with the old- 
bird series in April and ends with the young- 
bird series in late October. 

A racing pigeon which returns from a long 
or short race and lingers for minutes or 
hours on the roof of his loft is not worth his 
weight in rice. He is like the race horse that 
goes like lightning three-quarters of the 
distance, but stops to graze when he is still 
an eighth or a sixteenth of a mile from the 
wire. 

Technically, no racing bird is home until 
he has entered his loft and the time of his 
arrival has been registered on the counter- 
mark previously placed on his leg by the 
racing secretary. In order to make this 
record, the flyer must catch his bird, remove 
the countermark and insert it in a clock 
which records the hour, minute and’second 
of the bird’s arrival. 


Things aYoung Pigeon Should Know 


In order to avoid delay at the finish of a 
race, the pigeon flyer early trains his birds 
to enter the trap or door of their loft. This 
habit is well formed by the time the birds 
are six weeks old. In fact this training be- 
gins the moment they are big enough to 
take nourishment by teaching them that 
the rattle ofa can half full of grain is the 
call to meals. 

Imagine the sensations of a woman who 
is worrying about an unmowed lawn, 
watching her husband and his assistant, 
one with a whip and the other with a rat- 
tling can of grain, day after day placing 
these squeakers on the landing board in 
front of the loft. While one rattles the grain 
inside, the other gently and patiently flicks 
the whip at the squeakers in an effort to 
educate them to go through the traps into 
the loft. 

If her patience isn’t exhausted before the 
grass reaches the first clapboards of her 
home or the birds learn the meaning of the 
rattling grain, it will be pretty low by the 
time her husband finishes the next period of 
the bird’s education—the trial flights. 


August 


At first she sees her husband | 
the birds one at a time from a pot 
feet from the landing board. Gras 
the birds grow stronger, she sees | 
them farther and farther away, , 
three times a day, until toward t| 
another week husband and bir 
their exercises a mile from the ho. 
out of earshot then and she can | 
what she will say when he com. 
dinner—if he comes at all. 

But by this time the racing feye : 
veins. His young homers are now } 
twelve weeks old. They are flying ; 
around home for half an hour mor} 
evening, and they are trapping ex | 
He begins to talk about training ; 
He frowns impatiently when his 3; 
to change the subject to the bear: 
well-mowed lawn. 


A Strain on the Family 


Through narrowed eyes she wat| 
day after day as he leaves the hc| 
his pigeons in baskets. He is goi) 
the road to release his birds from 3) 
tant points—first two miles, the 
five, eight, and eventually twent)| 
fifty and sixty miles. The first tin| 
he releases all the youngsters to) 
they will gain a little confidence || 
home together. After that he tos; 
singly, going on the theory that it | 
sort of bird that is lost within a fey| 
home. 

He knows that in the earlier flig| 
the loft all the youngsters had ¢) 
portunity to observe the landm| 
miles around, and if any have {| 
these, the sooner they are lost th’ 
He is building his loft on the in 
law of the survival of the fittest. | 

Then come the days when he t 
birds from stations 75 and 100 n) 
tant. If he sends them to be || 
by a man he can trust, he will, 
home to watch them come in aj 
the time of their arrival. These are 
when his wife’s patience reaches tl 
ing point. Dinner is on the table 
refuses to budge from the point of | 
where he stands watching the sk. 
direction from which he expects hi. 

In August, when the first of th 
birds are raced, the pigeon flyer — 
seen in his home Saturdays or { 
Week-end parties are hostless. T 
from last winter’s furnace are sti 
cellar. The weeds are now threat 
envelop the house and the hous 
speculating upon the possibiliti 
divorce. This isno exaggeration. 1 
actual cases on record in the courts. 
divorces have been granted on the 
of cruelty which might better or mc 
rately have been classified as 2 
affection, with the birds named i 
ators. | 

There is a saying in Belgium th: 
fancier thinks more of his homing 
than of his wife. I have heard ' 
flyers in this country say the sam 
and, alas, the charge has gone unchz 

In one city a short time ago, @ 
was sued for divorce. The cc 
charged that he failed properly to 
for his family, spending for bird 1 
money he should have spent W 
butcher, the baker and the grocer. 
further charged that he squander 
sums of money purchasing P 
pigeons, betting on his racers and 
uting to pigeon-racing pools. 

If this flyer went in for the best k 
these charges might well be true. 
well-bred pigeons may be purchase 
little as ten dollars a pair, there ar 
ican fanciers who have paid as © 
$1086 for a single bird. In 1921, 
stance, Louis Heitzman, of Louisvi 
that price for J. W. Logan’s winne 
San Sebastian, a blue-ribbon race 
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COMMERCIAL CAR 


With the following improve- 
ments in the Panel Commer- 
cial Car, Dodge Brothers have 
gone beyond current practice 
both in point of smart appear- 
ance and greater comfort for 
the driver: 


A closed cab is now provided, 
built of steel throughout, with 
a full-length and extra wide 
steel door. The windows, 
operating in noiseless run- 
ways, are raised and lowered 
as in passenger cars. 


The seat is deeply cushioned 
and equipped with a spring 
back, hinged to fold forward, 
assuring exceptional riding 
comfort. The tire carrier is 
under the rear, freeing the 
full area of the side panels for 
display advertising. 


Attractive and practical in 
design, this sturdy car offers 
the additional advantage of 
complete year-round protec- 
tion from rain and cold. 
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miles flown from Spain to England. It took 
fifty years of breeding to produce that bird. 

To the uninitiated, $1000 will seem an 
enormous price to pay for less than a pound 
of meat and feathers. Consider, however, 
that the winner of the Great Eastern 
Handicap, a race over the Southern course 
in which flyers from Greater New York and 
New Jersey compete, nets approximately 
$1000 from the pool. His owner may, and 
often does, win several times that amount 
in wagers made with other members of the 
concourse. In this country, as abroad, 
fanciers bet extensively on their racers. 
Recently a Brooklyn owner of the sporting 
type bet $1200 on one of his birds to win a 
200-mile race. He offered odds and won 
$1100. 

An idea of the amount of money a loft of 
pigeons may win in prizes alone is furnished 
in the experience of Renier Gurnay, the 
Belgian fancier. Gurnay won $20,000 with 
six of his racers in eight days of a racing 
season. In 1924, in three long-distance 
flights, his birds won an equal amount, and 
in six consecutive postwar seasons the total 
winnings of his loft of racers exceeded 
$200,000. 

Of course not every high-priced bird 
turns out a winner, nor does it necessarily 
follow that a high-priced bird or pair of 
birds will produce good racers. The same 
may be said of Thoroughbred race horses 
for which enormous sums are paid. There 
is the case of Inchcape, a horse for which 
Samuel C. Hildreth is reported to have paid 
J. H. Rosseter $150,000. Inchcape was 
heralded as a world beater. But after leav- 
ing the Rosseter barn, he won only one race 
and the value of that was less than $2000. 
The history of horse racing abounds with 
similar cases. A bird fancier may at least 
content himself, when he pays a big price 
for a bird, in the knowledge that the up- 
keep will not be great. 

The difference in the comparative cost of 
maintaining a loft of racing pigeons and a 
stable of racing horses is, of course, tremen- 
dous. One horse will eat more grain in one 
day than a whole loft of pigeons will eat in 
a week. A pigeon flyer needs no assistance 
to operate a loft of racing birds, but the 
owner of a racing stable of any size requires 
the assistance of trainers, hostlers, exercise 
boys and other expensive help. So, com- 
paratively speaking, racing pigeons of the 
first quality are capable of showing greater 
returns for their value than are race horses. 

It is not surprising then that wherever 
pigeon racing is an active sport, pigeon 
thieves do a thriving and sometimes profit- 
able business. These thieves are divided 
into two classes—grand and petty lar- 
ceners. There is as much difference between 
the types as between a bank burglar and a 
pickpocket, and the pigeon thief who knows 
pedigrees and goes after the high-priced 
racer to hold him for ransom or reward has 
nothing but contempt for the petty larcener 
who steals a racing pigeon and sells it to a 
butcher or a dealer in pet pigeons for fifty 
cents or a dollar. 


Outlaw Lofts 


The more expert pigeon thieves maintain 
lofts of flight birds, a species of high-flying 
pigeon used to decoy into their own lofts 
squeakers that are just learning to fly. 
Owners of outlaw lofts keep themselves in- 
formed as to the value of the birds in the 
cotes of neighborhood fanciers, learn their 
training methods, the dates of races in 
which birds which they covet are entered, 
and other data which make the theft of 
valuable birds easy. 

In using the flight pigeons as decoys for 
the inexperienced squeakers, the pigeon 
thief trains his trick birds to return to their 
cotes on signal. This signal may be the 
rattling of a can of corn or the blowing of a 
whistle. Either is a promise of food, and as 
the roof thief always keeps his birds hun- 
gry they never fail to answer it. The word 
to return is given when the thief of the air 
sees one or more of the pedigreed squeakers 
mingle with the decoys. Being young and 
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easily led, the squeakers accompany the 
decoys back to the loft of the bird thief, or 
dog catcher, as the roof robber is sometimes 
called, because he uses a net on a long pole 
similar to that used by poundmasters. If 
the owner of the youngsters values them 
highly, he will offer a reward in one or more 
of the pigeon periodicals for their return. 

In a recent issue of one of the national 
publications devoted to homing-pigeon 
news is an advertisement offering a reward 
of seventy-five dollars each for the return of 
three particular birds, and fifty dollars each 
for three others. The advertiser further 
states that he will give $500 reward for in- 
formation ‘‘which will lead to the arrest of 
the party who stole these six pigeons, to- 
gether with three others which returned 
with their identification bands cut off.” 

In the same issue another fancier adver- 
tises that ‘‘for a sentimental reason” a lib- 
eral reward is offered for the return of one 
of his lost or stolen birds. 

Offers like these delight the hearts of 
pigeon thieves. With a bold front, thieves 
can and do go to the owners with “lost” 
birds: 

“T found these birds in my loft, and I 
saw your offer of a reward for their return.” 


The Bird of Peace Goes to War 


What can the owner do but pay the re- 
ward? He may feel pretty certain that the 
man claiming it is a thief of the air, but he 
has no way of proving it. As the bird thief 
generally works on the roofs of buildings, 
there is no one to see him bagging his 
prizes. 

Valuable old birds thus frequently fall 
into evil hands. They are coming home, 
perhaps, from a long-distance race. Night 
is falling, they are tired, hungry and thirsty. 
They fly low so as to distinguish landmarks 
easily and so as not to overfly their own 
lofts. One of them hits a telephone wire or a 
radio antenna, is stunned and falls to the 
roof. 

He is pounced upon by the ever alert 
dog catcher, made a prisoner and held for 
the reward which is almost sure to be 
offered for his return. 

Moreover, these thieves are desperate. I 
have had owners of valuable lofts tell me 
that they would as soon meet an armed 
burglar in a bedroom at midnight as a 
pigeon thief in their lofts at the same hour. 
In Greater New York they are recruited 
from the ranks of gangsters. And there is 
no honor among them. Many a bloody 
gang fight has started by one dog catcher 
refusing to give up a bird belonging to a 
rival from another gang. 

Recently thieves entered the loft of a 
fancier at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
took his entire stock of forty-two birds, 
many of which were imported homers. 
When the police got on the trail of the 
thieves some of the birds were liberated and 
returned to their loft, but the robbers dis- 
played their knowledge of the pigeons by 
releasing only the untried homers, keeping 
possession of the valuable stock and im- 
ported birds. 

Thoughtless boys and pothunters are a 
constant menace to homing pigeons. Bee 
Line, the bird mentioned at the outset of 
this article, probably was the victim of a 
pothunter in the marshes of New Jersey. 
These men and boys possibly do not realize 
how gallantly their prey has been fighting 
the elements since liberation, or how pre- 
cious these pigeons are to the fancier who, 
watch in hand, waits at the loft for his race 
horses of the air to come home. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no Federal laws to protect 
these game little racers, although several 
states have game laws to protect the cornie, 
or common barnyard variety of pigeon. 

If the pothunters would stop to consider 
the glorious deeds these game birds have 
performed in peace and war, and even in 
those more romantic June days when lovers 
find separation intolerable, they would hesi- 
tate before sending leaden pellets into their 
little bodies. 

Never have homing pigeons received due 
credit for the gallant part they played in 
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the World War. In the archives of the 
British, French and American War Depart- 
ments are tales of heroism, bravery, sto- 
icism and endurance shown by homing 
pigeons enough to tax the credulity of the 
average person. 

I remember a day in France when my 
work as a war correspondent took me into 
Grand Pré, a town which American troops 
were defending against a series of bitter and 
determined attacks. German artillery was 
rapidly reducing to a shambles the already 
broken, bleeding city. The air was filled 
with shrapnel, poisonous gas, a million ma- 
chine gun bullets. Now and then one could 
hear, between the roar of guns and the 
bursting of shells, the whir of airplanes— 
German airplanes—that swept over the 
town, raking the shallow trenches in which 
crouched khaki-clad doughboys. 

I had taken refuge in the signal officer’s 
headquarters, a deep cellar near the out- 
skirts of the town. As I entered I saw the 
Signal Corps’ usual paraphernalia—field 
telephones, wire and two wicker baskets 
containing homing pigeons. Above us the 
earth trembled under the impact of burst- 
ing shells; the sky was almost completely 
hidden by dust, flying bricks and the smoke 
of battle. In short, it was what the Amer- 
ican doughboy so aptly termed a hot spot. 

Our troops were being hard pressed. 
Their backs were against the wall. Unless 
the enemy artillery was silenced and the 
German machine gunners driven out of 
their nests, we would have to retreat. From 
an observation post came word that our ar- 
tillery’s fire was too high, that it was over- 
shooting its mark. 

Runners were started back with requests 
that this fire be lowered. None got far. 
The German machine gunners and sharp- 
shooters picked them off as easily as an 
expert rifleman clips off the shooting gal- 
lery’s clay pipes. 

Then out of one of the wicker containers 
the signal officer took two pigeons. Two 
messages describing the situation and di- 
recting the artillery’s fire were written and 
placed in message capsules, attached to the 
legs of the birds. One bird was released at 
2:30 P.M. Up he sailed, through the smoke 
and dust and leaden hail. The Germans 
saw him and knew his mission. He was the 
target for hundreds of bullets. He had 
hardly straightened out for home when he 
fell, mortally wounded. 

At 2:35 the second bird was released. As 
he was tossed from the cellar I wouldn’t 
have given a dime for his chance of living 
two minutes in that red, roaring hell. If you 
think that description is too lurid, you were 
not at Grand Pré. We got a flash of him as 
he soared skyward. His loft was back at 
Rampont, twenty-five miles away. To 
reach it he had to do what man had at- 
tempted and failed. 


Decorated for Bravery 


The rest of the story is told in the unemo- 
tional report of a signal officer. This relates 
that this homing pigeon arrived at Ram- 
pont at three o’clock. One of his legs had 
been shot off and his breast had been 
pierced by a machine-gun bullet. The mes- 
sage capsule was hanging to the ligaments 
of the shattered leg. But the message had 
been delivered. The artillery changed its 
range and, as history states, the Americans 
held Grand Pré. 

When the Lost Battalion, entirely sur- 
rounded by the enemy, was making its gal- 
lant stand in a ravine in the Argonne For- 
est, our artillery, not knowing the position 
of Maj. Charles S. Whittlesey’s men, was 
hurling shells on the beleaguered troops. 
Every few hours Whittlesey liberated a 
pigeon, giving his location and requesting 
our gunners to lift their fire. One by one 
these homers were picked off by. German 
sharpshooters. At last, however, one of the 
plucky birds got through the band of fire, 
carried the message to headquarters and in 
a few minutes the Lost Battalion re- 
lieved of the harassing fire from our own 
guns. Another pigeon, Number 18,314 A. 
F., was awarded a silver ring, equivalent to 
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the Médaille Militaire, with 
citation: 
“On three different occasic 
Battle of Verdun, this bird, 
fire, insured the rapid transp 
portant messages. In particu 
headquarters the communi 
Raynal, defender of Fort V; 
1916, at a time when the ma 
completely surrounded, were 
any other means of communie 
flights were made under most uni 
atmospheric conditions.” 
This little soldier was ten years | 
he performed these duties, and | 
Armistice was kept an honored he| 
dovecotes of the French Army, 
In the St.-Mihiel drive, 567 i| 
birds were available for the us); 
American forces. Many of these, 
were assigned to the tanks, and de| 
and rain which made flying diffic 
delivered ninety important messaj_ 
of the 202 birds used in the tanks, 
four were lost or killed in action. 1: 
of 384 birds assigned to the F) 
Fourth Corps called forth gener| 
from the officers of these organiza| 


In Lieu of a Telephon 


The Signal Corps of the Unite! 
Army had no pigeon section whe 
tered the war in 1917, but wh 
staff heard of the tremendou 
homing pigeons at the front, whe 
barrages played havoc with tel 
radio systems, there was a 
to mobilize homing pigeons a 
groups of men who knew thi 
how to handle them. 

It was then that the homin; 
into its own in America. 
mount rapidly and go wingi 
train speed enabled it to pass 
fire and gas clouds, and its 
even though that home was a 
directed it to the eager han 
attendants. It became the a 
resort—the messenger to wh 
with his back against the w 
his runners and every other 
munication failed. The fe 
cent of the messages intr 
winged messengers reached ' 
tion after overcoming every 
posed by modern warfare ar 
weather conditions will testi! 
cacy of pigeon liaison. 

So important did the military 
the homing pigeon in warfare that) 
Armistice was signed every army | 
the United States had a loft anc 
pigeons were in active training. 

The homing pigeon’s peacetime ¢ | 
tions to the happiness and welfare 
kind are manifold. There is a qd 
sparsely settled Arizona whose pati 
widely scattered, some living as fai 
miles from his office, where there are 
phone or telegraph lines. Often it 
sary for this physician to travel se) 
eighty miles to see two patients. \ 
goes to see one who lives, say, tW 
thirty miles from the railway, he tal 
him two pigeons in a small wicker 
After treating the sick person he ti 
pigeons over to the family with inst) | 
to release one of the birds in the! 
after placing a red rubber band I 
if the patient is worse, a white one 
better and a blue one if his conti 
mains unchanged. | 

One day this doctor was calling ( 
tient twenty miles from his office. A’ 
preparing to leave, a man from a fr 
teen miles distant rode up on a hors 
showed evidence of hard riding, | 
ported that one of his fellow worker 
next ranch was badly in need of | | 
aid. Knowing that his neighbor wa 
the care of a physician, he had come, 
to find the doctor present. | 

Back home, the doctor’s wife was 
preparations for a card party. If 
on to attend the sick man at the nex’ 
the physician would be unable t 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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-are more than 
} million motor 
Cars inall parts of 
theworld equip- 
ped withGabriel 
Snubbers? Because 
people demand 


Comfort 


Jhe Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO —— TORONTO, CANADA 
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Watch This 


Column 
HOOT GIBSON 


in a Fine New Western 


Sf 


HOOT GIBSON, with his 


marvelous riding, his talent as an 
actor, his exuberant youth and genial, 
wholesome charac- 
ter, is in himself a 
human combination 
hard to beat. He has 
gathered a following 
in all quarters of the 
universe and his 
latest picture, 
““Spook Ranch,”’ 
is bound to add 
much to his pres- 
tige. The story is a 
fast hard-riding ac- 
tion story brimful of 
comedy and mys- 
tery. 


In this picture HOOT has 


exceptional opportunities and you 
will enjoy every exciting detail. He rides, 
fights and makes 
love with the dash 3. sue 
and vim that have 

made him the lead- 
ing Western pic- 
tures star. This is 
an exquisite ro- 
mance, full of thrill- 
ing adventures, in 
the cow-camp and 
amongst the outlaws 
and gives HOOT 
unlimited chance to 
show his mastery of 
a horse in which he 
has no known rival. 


HOOT GIBSON 


My sincere | 
determination to 
produce only clean pictures, which the 
whole family may see, has met with an 
overwhelming response throughout 
America. The result is distinctly seen in 
Universal’s ‘‘White List” of fifty-four 
pictures, all of which are wholesome and 
high-grade in every way. The stories are by 
the best authors, the 
casts from the best 
players, direction by 
the best directors. I 
call the attention of 
theatre-owners to 
the “White List” for 
their own financial 
benefit, because the 
response from the 
public proves that 
my course and the 
“White List’ are 
bound to win. 


PAT O'MALLEY 


In line with 


the above para- 
graph I ask the public to be sure to ask 
the manager of their favorite theatre to 
secure ‘‘The Teaser,’’ starring LAURA LA 
PLANTE with PAT O’MALLEY; ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead,’’ starring REGINALD DENNY; 
**Siege,’’ starring VIRGINIA VALLI and EU- 
GENE O’BRIEN with MARY ALDEN. 


Please write me your opinions of these members 
of the “White List.” 


“The Phantom of the Opera’’ 
opens at the Astor Theatre, on Sept. 6th. 


Have you asked at your favorite theatre when 
they are going to show it? 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send for the beautifully illustrated booklet on our 
“White List”’ pictures, which comes without cost to you. 


PICTUR 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| REGINALD DENNY 
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ITanswered, ‘‘I have come to see Grandma 
Baldwin.” 

“‘T am very sorry,’ she remarked, keep- 
ing the door half-closed and standing in the 
doorway, ‘‘but grandma is not feeling very 
well today and you will have to excuse her.” 

“T hope it is nothing serious,’’ I ventured 
politely. 

““Rodman,” she said, “‘I am going to be 
frank with you. We heard you were mak- 
ing grandma’s portrait, and last night 
grandma broke down and told us every- 
thing. You know that during the last few 
years poor grandma has been getting a little 
childish, and one of her ideas is that she 
wants to buy me birthday presents. That 
was why she wished the portrait. And since 
grandma has no money of her own, nat- 
urally we have to pay for what she buys.”’ 

She stopped and I put in, “It is some- 
thing you will always be glad to have about 
the house, as, with the frame, it would be an 
ornament to any parlor.” 

“T am sure of it, Rodman,”’ she replied; 


‘and I am also sure you will appreciate our © 


position. I would certainly prize having 
one of your drawings, because we all realize 
you have a genius that way, but at present 
we simply cannot afford it.” 

When she had said this she closed the 
door. Itis a strange thing in life that when 
things begin to happen they usually take 
place in very quick succession and often all 


| at once. 


I left Mrs. Blessing, feeling a hundred 
years old; but before I had the time neces- 
sary to realize what a serious setback I had 


| suffered, there was a hearty slap on my 


back and a voice said, “Hello, Weenie, 
what’s the good word? What are you car- 
rying there under your arm?” 

In a few words I had explained to Edge- 
worth what had happened and at his re- 
quest had showed him the portrait. 

“Weenie,” he said, ““you are sure one 
genius with the pencil and I want you to re- 
member I said that the first time I saw your 
work. That is the finest portrait of a sweet 
old lady I ever saw in my life, and if other 
parties are foolish enough to let it go, I will 
take it myself as an investment. - How 
about twenty-five dollars for that portrait, 
Weenie?”’ 

At first I did not know what to say. 
Then I explained that I had expected to sell 
it with the ten-dollar frame for fifteen dol- 
lars only, and I would not feel justified in 
accepting more. 

“No, Weenie,” Edgeworth said, “you 
are going to take twenty-five dollars or 
nothing. And I am going to pay you with 
something that is better than money.” 
Here he pulled a bundle of papers from his 
pocket. ‘‘Weenie, here are five hundred 
shares of the Golden Abundance Gusher 
Oil Corporation, valued at one hundred 
dollars a share, and I am going to let you 
have them for the price I paid myself, be- 
cause I was able to get in on the ground 
floor. Fifty dollars, Weenie—one per cent 
only of the real value—and believe me I 
would never get rid of them if I could not 
buy more where these came from. And the 
reason I want you to have them is so some 
day I can feel I helped put you in a position 
so you would not have to produce your art 
simply to sell, but for your own amusement, 
because that is the only system by which 
an artist can produce true masterpieces. 
And we are going to consider the portrait 
as counting for twenty-five in this fifty, so 
that your check for the other twenty-five 
will be all that will be necessary. I realize 
I have the best of the bargain, since I am 
getting for a song a work of genius that 
some day I can resell for a wad of money; 
but I want you to bea good fellow, Weenie, 
and remember that I have always been your 
friend and let me have the portrait for a 
mere twenty-five dollars.” 

At first it did not seem right to me to ac- 
cept this offer, but Edgeworth pleaded so 
hard that in the end I gave him old Grandma 
Baldwin with the check for twenty-five, as 
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expla‘tied, and in return received five hun- 
dred’ shares of the Golden Abundance 
Gusher Oil Corporation. 

{I probably do not have to explain my 
f/elings at this unexpected sale. I can only 
say that I experienced a great sense of re- 
lief and once more felt able to hold up my 
head and plan for future portrait work. 

It was at three o’clock, while I was still 
in this encouraged state, that my Cousin 
Wilbur came hustling into the store, and 
leaning over the counter said in a hoarse 
whisper, “Rod, am I in time? Have you 
been seeing Edge Billings?”’ 

“Yes,” I stated, “I have. Why?’ 

“Well,” he said, “‘you didn’t let him sell 
you anything, did you?” 

“No,” I stated, “not exactly.” And I 
recounted what had happened. 

Wilbur just looked at me for a while 
without moving, and then shook his head 
slowly from side to side. 

“Rod,” he said, ‘‘there is no use talking. 
You are like all these geniuses; you need 
somebody to follow you around and look 
after you.” 

“What is the matter?’”’ I asked. 

“Bdge Billings has skinned you—the big 
crook. Just before dinner I heard him tell- 
ing a bunch that he had been stung’with 
this old stock and he bet Gus Peters five 
dollars that he would find somebody in 
Pine Center dumb enough to buy it off 
him. Rod, he has trimmed you for your 
money and he is stealing your girl, to boot. 
And I want to warn you solemnly that he is 
no friend of yours; and you have not heard 
the last of him either. So look out.” 

I have spent many long afternoons in 
my life, but never any so long as that one. 
I suppose I came nearer to having bitter 
feelings that afternoon than ever before in 
the past. It was hard work to think calmly 
about what Edgeworth had done, and I saw 
clearly the only way for me to stay on good 
terms with him would be to have nothing 
whatever to do with him in the future. 

I did not go back to the boarding house 
for supper, because I did not seem to have 
any desire for food. But the day was not 
over for me yet, and any chance I had of 
working up an appetite was killed by what 
I found waiting for me on the hatrack in 
the front hall. It was a note addressed in 
Goldie’s handwriting. I opened it. It read: 


“Dear Rodman: There is no use disguis- 
ing the fact longer that we have made a 
serious mistake and that we were never in- 
tended for one another. I hope you will 
always be happy and not bear me any hard 
feelings because of the action I am now 
taking in terminating our engagement.” 


That was all, but it was enough. I 
crumpled the letter in my hands and walked 
upstairs to my room, not seeing three feet 
in front of me. There did not seem much 
use in living any longer. It was only when 
I found myself sitting at my table with my 
portfolio labeled Portraits and Sketches, 
and with the special free art outfit sent 
gratuitously by Mr. Tchottsky the Bohe- 
mian Artist of Peoria, Illinois, that I man- 
aged to pull myself together. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I still have got my art 
to live for. Yes, if there is nothing else to 
live for, I still have my art.” 

It was while I was repeating these last 
words that Mrs. Mellon called up from 
downstairs, ‘Mr. Hyers!” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“You had better come down. There are 
two strangers here who want to see you.” 

I did not hanker to see anybody, stran- 
gers or otherwise; but as there did not 
seem any way out, I got up from my chair 
and walked heavily down the stairs. 


qr 


N THE hall, Mrs. Mellon said, ‘They 

are outside; they wouldn’t come io 
So I opened the door. | 

On the front porch two middle-aged 
men were standing, both of whom seemed 


to be sore about something. 
when I looked close I noticed 
wearing a derby hat had a hand 
left wrist, with the other half a 
right wrist of the second party. 1 
was wearing a checked cap and had 
mustache. 
“What is it?” I asked, never I 
either of them before and wond 
was the matter. 
“Ts your name Hyers?” aske 
with the derby. 5 
“Ves,” I answered, “that is: 
“Well,” he said, ‘do you 
him?” ; 
With these words he gave a 
swung around the man with th 
“You see he doesn’t,” said th 
the cap. “Now how about call; 
and stopping this nonsense?” 
“That will be about all fi 
snapped the first party. 1 
good chance to tell your t 
judge. What I want to knowfr 
fellow, is—do you recognize h 
I said, ‘“‘No, I do not recog 
I think I have seen his face gs 
fore and he looks a good deal lil 
graph in the parlor of one of Mr 
second cousins; but I would not 
recognize him.” 
The man with the derby n 
his face, saying in my direction, 
know who I am?” 
“No,” I replied with perfect 
“T do not.” 2 
He flapped back his coat, show 
on his left vest. 
“That is who I am,” he said. 
sheriff’s deputy of this county 
want any flip comebacks; ot 
may find yourself in serious tr 
trying to act fresh with an officer 


swered earnestly; ‘‘I am simp! 
best to answer your question.” — 

He took a long breath as if 
keep from pulling a gun on me 

Then he said, ‘Is or is not 
Rodman Hyers?”’ — | 

“Yes,” I said, “that is my name.’ 

He took another long breath an 
tinued, ‘‘Are you Hyers, the artist? 

“Yes,”’ I said, feeling gratified t 
had heard about my chosen prof 
“‘T work along that line.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you do not 
nize him, then give me the original 
graph and I will see what I can doa 
myself.”’ 

I now began to think he had been 
ing and edged back so I could slip ir 
house at the first chance. But he 
have seen what I had in my mind, b 
he stepped forward so as to put hims 
tween me and the door, at the sam 
saying, ‘‘This is no time for funny 
Give me the photograph.” 

“What photograph?” I aske 

“What photograph?”’ he yelled in 
way. “The original photograph. T. 
you used. What is the matter am 
Do I speak English or some othe 
guage? Give me the photograpl 
photograph!” 

By this time I was sure he was craz 
was getting ready to fetch him a sné 
of my Cousin Wilbur when he yelle 
ther, “‘Don’t stand there sleeping. | 
Minnesota Mex or not?” I was § 
prised that I could not think of any 
to make. “Yes,” he went on, “I ¢ 
him sneaking through the woods and 
ognized him right off by the picture.’ 

“Well,” I said, “if you recognizec 
why do you want me to recognize | 

He acted as if this simple remark w 
last straw that broke the camel’s bac 

““Why do I want you to recognize! 
he yelled in an exhausted voice. “It 
cause you drew the picture. Now tl 
this Minnesota Mex—yes or no?” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Schrader Valve Insides come eae 
in the patented red and blue metal 
box that sells for 30c. 


OR MARK REG'D. U.S.PAT.OFF, — 


.LVE CAPS 


Five Schrader are Caps come 
_in the red and blue metal box 
oat sells for 30c. 
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TWO THINGS 


1 See that a genuine Schrader Valve 
Inside, in good condition, is in every 
Schrader Tire Valve. This wonder- 
ful little valve inside is equally de- 
pendable for holding air in either 
high pressure or balloon tires. 


2 Screw a Schrader Valve Cap tight- 
ly by hand on every Schrader Valve. 
Then you know it is on. This valve 
cap keeps dirt from damaging the 


that insure holding air in your tires 


valve inside and forms an absolutely 
airtight secondary seal. 


No Schrader Valve can “slow leak” 
if you use these Schrader Valve parts. 
Always keep spares in your car. They 
cost so little that you can easily afford 
to insure continued satisfactory 
service by renewing them at least 
once a year. Sold by over 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES = 


TIRE GAUGES 
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Bristles 


Hog bristles can be salvaged for 


brushes. Human bristles are a 
total loss. Both kinds were equal- 
ly hard to remove until Mennen 
Shaving Cream made child’s-play 
of shaving. 

Remember hog-dressing time 
down on the farm? Buckets of 
boiling water to soften the bris- 
tles, rosin rubbed into the hide, 
some more steaming, then a stren- 
uous tussle with a round scraper 
to lop off the hairs. 

Even now some men painfully 
compile a stingy lather, solemnly 
rub it in with fingers, hopefully 
cover it with a hot towel. After 
this ritual they wince as the razor 
separates them from the hard- 
shell whiskers. 

And it’s all so unnecessary! 
The wiriest beard Nature ever in- 
flicted on man is powerless to re- 
sist the softening action of Men- 
nen Shaving Cream. The Mennen 
process, dermutation, paves the 
way for the last word in shaving 
ease and speed. No rubbing, no 
steaming, no need for hot water. 
The price of admission is 50c. 

Another ten-strike is Mennen 
Talcum for Men. It’s secret stuff 
—won’t show on your face be- 
cause tinted to match your skin. 
A final touch to shaving and bath- 
ing that you’re bound to like. 
Two-bit tins. 

in 


(Mennen Salesman) i 


Your choice of reg- 
ular type tube with 
cap, or new non-re- 
movable top. Drug- 
gistshavebothstyles. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

J said, ‘‘I am an artist, but I have never 
drawn any picture of Minnesota Mex. 
I don’t know what he looks like and I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” 

‘All right, young fellow,” he remarked, 
his face very grim, “‘then you can follow 
right along by my side; and believe me if I 
had another pair of these bracelets, you 
would be wearing them. I’ll show you 
what it means to play horse with an officer 
of the law.” 

Because there did not seem to be any- 
thing else to do, I followed along very quiet 
and without stopping to get my hat. I 
could not make anything of the situation, 
but felt that by simply obeying orders I 
would be acting for the best interests of all 
concerned. 

There was not much conversation as we 
walked along except once when the man 
with the cap asked, “‘ Were you born a dep- 
uty sheriff or did you study it somewhere?”’ 

And the deputy answered, “‘When I get 
you where the dogs won’t bite you, maybe 
you will sing a different tune.” 

We walked down Oak Street to State, 
and past the Bijou Movie Palace to the 
city hall. Then the deputy stopped. 

“Now, young fellow,” he said, ‘‘do not 
try any more fancy stepping, because if 
you think I am going to turn him loose so 
you can pick him up and get the reward 
yourself, you are a long ways off. Turn 
around and look at your picture that I saw 
here this afternoon and tell me if you recog- 
nize him.” 

I turned and looked. In front of the 
city hall a sort of fence had been run up to 
keep people out of the place where the 
street was being repaired. On this fence 
had been pasted one of the bills offering a 
thousand dollars reward for the capture of 
Minnesota Mex. 

But it was not this that made me feel 
suddenly weak and dizzy. Right beside the 
bill somebody had nailed my portrait of 
old Grandma Baldwin. Only it was no 
longer the way I had finished it. The glass 
had been removed from the frame and a 
party with a pencil or charcoal had very 
carefully worked over the entire face. 
Lines had been drawn across the cap so as 
to make it checked and like a man’s, with a 
lock of hair sticking down underneath. A 
black mustache had been added and the 
dress had been worked over into something 
like a man’s coat, with a shirt collar. Under- 
neath was the title Minnesota Mex and be- 
low at the right, just the same as I had 
written it, Enlarged From Photograph by 
Rodman Hyers, 

IV 
OR a minute I stood there looking first 
at the portrait and then at the alleged 
Minnesota Mex. I could not see that they 
were very much alike, although both had 
black mustaches and checked caps. 

“Speak up, young fellow,” the deputy 
sheriff now said in a disagreeable voice, 
“did you draw that picture—yes or no?” 

I answered, “There is no use trying to 
conceal the fact that I enlarged this por- 
trait from a photograph, but a 

“What is the but?’’ demanded the dep- 
uty, beginning to yell again. 

I said, ‘“‘This portrait was enlarged from 
a photograph of old Grandma Baldwin and 
not from a photograph of Minnesota Mex, 
and the face has been changed.” 

Taking a large black cigar from his 
pocket, the deputy began to chew. 

“T represent law and order,” he said. 
“There is going to be trouble.” 

“Well, I represent a peaceful citizenry,” 
said the man with the cap; ‘‘and right now 
will not be too soon to get this thing off my 
wrist, because I am getting irritable.” 

“T will cool you off on the rock pile,” 
growled the deputy, chewing his cigar up 
to the middle and standing motionless the 
same as if thinking. 

“This is all a mistake,’ I remarked; 
“but here in the Bijou is somebody who 
can explain things.” And without waiting 
for a reply, I started. 

When I said I was only looking for Edge- 
worth Billings, Mrs. Jenson let mein without 
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paying, and with the explanation that 
Edgeworth and Goldie were sitting in the 
middle at the right of the aisle. And there 
I found them. ; 

It took a couple of minutes to get Edge- 
worth out, because he was in a kidding 
mood and kept nudging Goldie and saying 
things like this: ‘‘It is only the middle of 
the seventh episode, Weenie; just as soon 
as the fifteenth episode has been run I will 
be out with a rush.”’ But in the end Goldie, 
though she would not so much as once look 
me in the eye, talked to him so that he got 
up and followed me out. 

I cannot say that at this minute I was 
not sore at Edgeworth on account of the 
shares in the Golden Abundance Gusher 
O. C., but I certainly had no idea he had 
had anything to do with what had hap- 
pened to old Grandma Baldwin’s portrait. 
So I was quite serious when I said to Edge- 
worth, without explaining what had hap- 
pened, ‘‘Edgeworth, I wish you would 
assure this gentleman that the portrait here 
was originally one of old Grandma Baldwin 
and that the person who stole it from you 
and altered the face was not authorized to 
do same.” 

Before I had finished, Edgeworth was 
doubling up and slapping his knees. 

“Hold me, Weenie,” he said, ‘‘because 
if I keep on laughing like this I will cer- 
tainly split something. Hold me, Weenie, 
and stop making those funny cracks.” 

“T am not making funny cracks, Edge- 
worth,” I replied; ‘‘I am talking serious.” 

The deputy sheriff now said under his 
breath, but looking at me, “‘If there is not 
an explanation in a hurry, I will be taking 
a crack at somebody myself.” 

Edgeworth did not say anything, but 
kept on laughing, with his cheeks getting 
redder every minute. And right then, for 
the first time, I began to suspicion that 
Edgeworth had perhaps been responsible 
for the outrage himself. 

“Edgeworth,” I said, 
this?” 

“Yes, Weenie,” he answered between 
laughs. ‘‘I am like George Washington— 
I cannot tell a lie. I am taking up art, so I 
did it with my little hatchet.” 

“Hdgeworth,” I said, more hurt than 
anything else, ‘“‘you know the reason I sold 
this to you was because it was a portrait 
made by me and I thought you appre- 
ciated it. And I am still talking serious.” 

By this time the deputy had almost swal- 
lowed his cigar and was looking from Edge- 
worth to me as if not knowing which to 
handcuff first. 

“What are you talking serious about?” 
Edgeworth asked. 

I said, “I am talking serious about my 
art.” 

“What do you mean—your art, Weenie? 
Do you mean your drawing?” 


‘did you do 


Sarasota Bay, Florida 
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“Yes,” I said, “I mean my draw 

He let out another laugh. 

“Why, Weenie,” he said, Yo) 
draw!” 

It came so sudden that at first Tj 
I had not understood, and I said, “}, 

“You can’t draw,” he repeated | 
same way as before. | 


For a minute I felt as if I did no} 
where I was and I had to ask the ay 


again. 

“You heard right the first time,” | 
“You big fish, you can’t draw. Youc | 
draw a load of wood over a bridge,” 

And now, without any warning, | 
to feel as I had never felt before in 
There was a buzzing in my ears ¢), 
hornets carry on when you heave a | 
their nest. My heart began to pun; 
my insides were boiling and it was tr 
send the blood somewhere else, Thi | 
a crawling feeling in my hands as | 
they were full of ants. And when1) 
at Edgeworth, first he seemed big at 
near, and then small and far 

“Oh, I can’t draw, can’t I 7 
tween my teeth. “I'll show you 9) 
I can draw or not!” a 

And reaching over I yanked they; 
of old Grandma Baldwin with ten; 
frame off the fence and slammed it d| 
Edgeworth so hard his head eame ¢ | 
the other side. Then picking up tw; 
I pegged first one at him and th| 

| 


other. He ducked the first, but the | 
caught him in the upper part 
behind, and he let out a yell and be 
run, while I pelted along after 

And I can only state that 
and for some time after, I knew wha’ 
doing, but it was the same as if it }} 
done by another person, and I hadi. 
trol over my actions. 

I remember I ran just as fast as 
worth, and every time I got close T 
pick up another rock and paste it ¢ 
That way we pounded right arouw)| 
block, Edgeworth in the lead and | 
and myself coming lickety-split behir 
not saying anything except from t' 
time, ‘‘Oh, I can’t draw, can’t I? | 
will show you whether I can draw or | 

When we passed the Bijou the | 
time there was a crowd out in fron 
everybody laughing and cheering - 
Goldie. Just then I stumbled and fe 
when I picked myself up Edgewori 
stopped and slipped the frame off hi 
and was taking off his coat. But tl 
not make any difference to me wi 
state I was in. And grabbing up a p 
board with nails in the end, I start 
Edgeworth. | 

He got pale and said, “What is th 
ter? Do you want to fight with clut 

“Yes,” I said, “I will fight with 
knives, revolvers or pitchforks. An 
is all right with me so long as I get y' 

He said, “The only way I will f 
with bare fists.” | 

“That suits me,” I yelled, th 
down the board. “TI can lick you th 
day you ever lived. Make your W) 
come and get it.” 

At this minute a hand caught hold 
shoulder and a commanding voice 
Ot op 1”? 

I stopped. I was still anxious t¢ 
Edgeworth, but my excitement had] 
and I was trembling all over and Ik 
would make a bad job of it. 11 
around. Right behind me was the 
with the checked cap, but no longer 
handcuffs. d 

‘Who do you think you are? 
worth said. “I am going to give t 
of a gun a good trimming, so min 
own business and stop butting m. | 

“That will be about all from you, 
the man with the checked cap. “I hi 
to be the governor of this state a? 
have a law forbidding boxing maten' 
tween feathers and heavies. If you W! 
go on with this little dispute, Te 
island somewhere and when the # 
Kid here grows up to be your size h 
row over and you can have it out toget 
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Chrysler Four 


he Touring Car - - - $895 
he Club Coupe - - - 995 
heCoach - - - - 1045 
he Sedan - - . - 1095 

F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 

current Federal excise tax. 

_ Chrysler Six 

he Phaeton’ - - - $1395 
he Coach - . - 1445 
he Roadster - - - 1625 
he Sedan - - - 1695 
he Royal Coupe - - 1795 
he Brougham - - 1865 
helmperial - - - 1995 
he Crown-Imperial - - 2095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


odies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
osed models. All models equipped 
ith balloon tires. 


here are Chrysler dealers and supe- 
or Chrysler service everywhere. 
Il dealers are in position to extend 
le convenience of time-payments. 
sk about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


THE 


The enthusiasm created by the 
Chrysler Four continues to gather 
force. Every day the demand 
increases. 


The reasons, briefly, are these: The 
Chrysler Four looks twice its price, 
and it represents a better and finer 
combination of power, speed, fuel 
mileage and charm of appearance 
than any four in the world today. 


It is acclaimed one of the most beauti- 
ful cars ever built—regardless of price. 


The basis of its beauty is the science 
of proportion and balance known as 
dynamic symmetry, with which the 
famous Chrysler Six first captivated 
America. 


In riding ease it registers a distinct 
advance in the popular price field. 
A ride will amaze and delight you. 


The motor is so quiet, the power 
flow even at low speeds is so contin- 
uous and dependable, and the pick- 
up is so powerful and rapid, that—it 
is difficult to realize it is a four. 


The Chrysler Four Looks— 
And Performs—Far Above Its Type 
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This is the first car of its price with 
the option, at slight extra cost, of hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes. 


Like the highest priced cars, it has 
positive full force-feed lubrication, 
giving far more efficient lubrication 
with no increase in oil consumption. 


All sense of vibration is gone because 
the engine is completely isolated from 
the chassis with floating platform 
spring in front, and rubber bushings 
and pads in rear. 


The beautiful closed bodies by Fisher 
are built to the same high Chrysler 
standard of quality as the chassis. 


These are but a few of the details 
which place the Chrysler Four above 
its price class and virtually above 
competition. 


It is the most interesting car you have 
ever seen—a car that will richly repay 
a trip to your nearest Chrysler deal- 
er’s showroom. You'll find him will- 
ing and eager to submit it to any kind 
of a riding and driving test you may 
suggest. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 


FOUR 


Right to the point. 
That’s what you will 
say of the famous 799 
Wallace Quail. A fine 
smoothleadthatstays 
fine all through the 
long life of this pen- 
cil. Try one today and 
you'll buy by the box 
in the future. 


The famous Wallace 
line includes a variety 
of grades and styles. 
Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


Try the famous 799 Wallace Quail! 


Upon receipt of 5c and name of 
dealer where you buy your pencils 
we will send you a 799 Wallace 
Quail—you’ll agree your nickel 
can't buy a better pencil. 


WALLACE PENCIL CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Canadian Distributor: Lyon& James, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


WALLACE 
PENCILS 


with the Points that Please 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

When I heard that this was the governor 
J felt like dropping over in my tracks, but 
Edgeworth only said, “‘ You can’t bluff me 
with that governor stuff, and don’t try to 
get comical or I will slip you a crack in the 
puss.” 

“You will slip me what?” said the gov- 
ernor, coming very close and looking Edge- 
worth in the eye. 

Edgeworth looked back for a little and 
then mumbled ‘‘ Nothing,” and began to 
study his feet. 

Just then the deputy sheriff came up 
with the mayor, and looking as though he 
had swallowed something that would not 
digest. 

“T hope you will remember, governor,” 
he said, ‘“‘that when I jumped you I thought 
I was only doing my duty and that as soon 
as the mayor recognized you I let you 
loose.”’ 

The governor said, ‘‘Gehenna is full of 
people who think that annoying innocent 
bystanders is doing their duty. I suppose 
any time a man takes a walking trip in this 
county he has got to show a roll of bills and 
an autographed letter from President Cool- 
idge or spend thirty days on the rock pile. 
Some people are hard-headed but brainy, 
and others are just hard-headed.” 

Then he turned to me and I felt every- 
thing was all over in respect to my am- 
bitions. 

“Young man,” he said, “you have a 
convincing style, but I think your game is 
life rather than art. You have got me intoa 
heap of trouble and I want to know if you 
are now ready to reform and lead a better 
life in the future. What is your name any- 
how? Hyers? Haven’t I seen that name 
before?” 

I gave him the explanation. 


GETTING IN Thlle WORLD 


floorwalker. Yet the floorwaiker, to a con- 
siderable extent, bossed the boys behind the 
counter. No salesman, however excellent 
he might be, could aspire to become a floor- 
walker, and in those days floorwalkers were 
paid more money than salesmen. 
Promotions are not made, and never can 


' be made, solely on merit, if by merit we 


understand a record of having performed 
faithfully and efficiently and in a better, or 
at least equally satisfactory, manner the 
work allotted; this to be coupled with 
priority in the matter of period of service, 
and suitability in the matter of health, 
temperament, age and habits. A man may 
have all these qualifications and yet, for 
good and sufficient reasons, be passed over 
for someone whose record in the above re- 
spects gives him less right to be considered 
first. 

It has always been customary to con- 
gratulate the fellow who got the bigger job 
or the larger salary. Let us have something 
to say in the future to the good fellow who 
didn’t get either. If he wants to, and can 
point out some inequality of recognition, 
discuss the matter with him frankly and 
freely, without prejudice. Maybe he is 
right; maybe he overlooked a few things 
himself which you can point out to him. 

It may not be business ethics to discuss 
salaries paid to various people; but that 
information is an open secret in most or- 
ganizations. Where two men are doing the 
same class of work and you pay one two 
hundred and fifteen dollars a month and 
the other two hundred and fifty, they will 
love each other like a couple of strange 
bulldogs, to the detriment of your business, 
and one of them at least will hate you. If 
you have a reason for nicking one man for 
the extra thirty-five per, do not keep him 
in the dark about it. If you give him no rea- 
son, he will manufacture one for himself 
that will put him still farther in the wrong 
direction. 

The way to keep employes from getting 
sour is to keep them sweet. And the way 
to do that is to pay each and every one of 


. always considering the ultimate good o 
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“So you are the young art student who 
wants to be assistant superintendent of the 
State Capitol Art Museum. Well, I will 
make you a present of the job under one 
condition, and that is that you keep right 
on studying your art and never exhibiting 
reed? 

Yes. sires 1 said, 1 will? 

Then, having shaken him warmly by the 
hand, I walked over to where Goldie was 
standing and took her by the arm. 

“What is the matter, Goldie?” asked 
Edgeworth, also coming up. 

“There is nothing the matter, Edge- 
worth,” I replied. ‘‘ Everything is now fixed 
up, so run along back to your art.” 

Shortly after, Goldie and I were married, 
and following the ceremony I received my 
appointment as assistant superintendent of 
the State Capitol Art Museum. As the 
regular superintendent was a paralytic and 
also eighty-five years old, and had never 
set foot inside the museum since 1903, I 
had everything my own way. 

And I was not simply satisfied with hay- 
ing the museum swept out and cleaned 
from top to bottom, but I also put frames 
on several canvases that were waiting in a 
closet without same, and arranged benches 
so that you could sit down and look at the 
two masterpieces of General Frémont 
Crossing the Rockies and Governor Watson 
Signing the Peace Treaty with the Indians 
in 1845. And I also got an appropriation to 
buy the Kittleson Collection of Arrow- 
heads and another collection of mound 
builders’ relics. With these changes and 
many others, the museum is now an at- 
tractive place and we sometimes have as 
many as fifteen or twenty people at once 
looking at the exhibits. Last year when 
the superintendent died for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned the job was put under 


(Continued from Page 36) 


them—pardon the tautology—some peri- 
odical and personal attention, and encour- 
age them to be perfectly frank in expressing 
their point of view, even if it impinges on 
your own probity and avowed desire of 
giving every man, as nearly as possible, a 
square deal. 

“Stick close to your desks and never go 
to sea, and you all may be rulers of the 
Queen’s Navee’’ is merely comic-opera 
philosophy. It can’t be done; and every 
reasonable man knows it can’t be done. 

If whoever has charge of putting promo- 
tions or increases in salary into effect would 
take some special thought for those who 
have earned, or think they have earned the 
right, but have not been elected for such 
consideration; and would discuss the mat- 
ter freely with them, man to man—instead 
of allowing office gossip to get in its deadly 
work—much subsequent sourness would be 
prevented. For the most part, men are rea- 
sonable, even when disappointed, and what 
most of them crave is some sign of appre- 
ciation. Of course appreciation is best 
expressed in the pay envelope, but between 
men who trust in each other there are other 
ways. A belief in fair play is part of the 
religion of all worthwhile men—and if you 
can convince your man that as far as you 
are able you are treating him fairly, you will 
make a new friend or save an old one. 

It means all the difference between hav- 
ing your people work for you or work with 
you. A man who thinks he has been cheated 
generally manages sooner or later to cheat 
his employers, though they will probably 
never know it. 

It looks like a lot of work to consider the 
feelings of a number of people who may 
regard themselves as being slighted or over- 
looked in some changes of positions or grad- 
ing of salaries. The persons responsible for 
these changes may be perfectly justified in 
feeling that they are all equitable and fair, 

‘the 
business. But if they want to keep if 
organization sweet and free from office poli- 
tics, they should make some effort and 


civil service and I was made supe 
and have held that position eye 
I have been so absorbed with 
this position that I have practical 
out of creative art altogether exc 
a few things which I do now and ¢ 
my own amusement. 

There is little left to relate, My 
Wilbur is now married and mon 
mistic than ever. Continuing his d 
tions, Minnesota Mex tried to’ 
farmhouse containing a neryou 
husband had just showed her } 
new repeating shotgun. Th 
paid for the body. Edgew 
when last heard from, was tre 
Italian grand opera company 
night stands. Nobody, includi 
of the company, has heard fro 
The shares of the Golden 
Gusher Oil Corporation are na 
cents apiece as the result of oi 
on the land, so if I wanted 
would not be out anything e 
trait of old Grandma Bal 
if price should be considered 
dollars. And as this portrait 
ble for my getting Goldie and 
job, I consider it well worth that s 
more. 

The other day a lady friend ¢ 
was at the house telling for at 
her look at my hand. Hi 

“What is that line?” I asia 

“That?” she said. ‘I do not kno 
it means, but I have observed it o| 
people with a strongly marked ; 
temperament.” bs 

“Well,” I said, “then why not 
art line?”’ wal 

““Yes,”’ she said, “you could call it 

And Goldie reached over and gav 
hearty kiss. 


take considerable pains to sell their 
and decision to all whom it may afl 
dependable old plodder, of whose 
head of the department is s 
may have a silent but deep-s 
ance. He may be at heart the 
in the office. One sour employe 
course of a few years can offset man} 
sands of dollars spent in good-will 
tising. But sourness thrives only ing 
A man who knocks the organizatio 
sympathy only from other knocke 
without someone to talk to I 
voice. | 

There is no more certain an 
ing our peace of mind than by encou 
the habit of comparing our 0 lo 
that of someone who we think is 
fortunate, better paid or more 
than we are ourselves. The 
gravation and anxiety are enh 
person with whom we are compar 
selves is close to us in a business 
way. 

If not carried to excess the 
this instinct may have some yall 
ing us to keep in step with our 
So far as it prevents us from falling 
the procession or serves to stimul: 
efforts to improve our position by ! 
ing ourselves, it operates to ie 
the general good. 

It is a condition of mind that a 
common to all mankind at some 
other. Discontent is of divine origin 
out it there would be no progress. D 
tent is a deadly disease if we tal 
down; but taken in homeopa 
followed by a good draught of healt! 
ercise, it is stimulating and b 
nerves and sinews to action, enc 
to attempt and accomplish t 
lacking this stimulant, we migh' "a 
melt away in dreams. ~ 

Get hold of your disappointe 
tented men, and show them hot 
their discontent to their own P 
on—achieve. —Joun F. 
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@ CORPOROSITY TO KETCH, PACK AN 


+take out the poisen. Beany 
ito becaus it stang him so but 
a him do it and he held Beanys 
kot squeezing it and Beany 
« Bimeby the man asted us for 
shifs and give them back and 
cd poisen the wound and then 
4 to pull out his shirt tale and 
92d at it and said it aint all it 
bt it will do and the man toar 
jl wound it round Beanys foot 
éit with a diaper pin and told 
ycairful not to get enny dirt in 
ne was a prety good feller and 
vad a baby to home or he 
12 had that pin. 

yto the cart Beany waulking on 
deg and hopping on the other 
zed for home and got home 
lock and put the barils of see 
hed. 

'6— brite and fair. no 1% holi- 
Qld Francis is back. i herd a 
jy. the elwifes hasent came. 
ne for them. 

s6— rany. sum of the elwifes 
{ 

.86— sum moar elwifes has 
‘menny. tonite we went down 
‘t taik the hand cart 


cows went to pas- 
hasent got enny cow 
r drives old Tom 
Tay over to Jady Hill. 
86— today it 
» the elwifes 
his afternoon 
t and Beany 
d cart and our 
| rubber boots 
el baskit and 
to salt river. 
went out and 
ys and fellers 
round batting 
1 clubs and 
em in their 
lashing water 
iemselfs and 


d in and in 2 
was wet as 
ats. i never 
nenny elwifes. 
re with horses 
its and wheal 
filled our hand cart in no 
ealed it home and filled our 
1en we went back and filled 
fter we had filled another 
mt back again but the tide 
up and all the elwifes whitch 
cought or killed swum away 
x tide. well we got enuf to 
ils and we went back and 
out and then packed them 
> wood put in a liar of elwifes 
ur of see sand and so forth and 
1e barril was full and then we 
| bag over it and packed an- 


[So slimy as eals and hornpout 
slimy enuf and when we got 
1elled like time. mother maid 
lose off in the barn and taik a 
and put on my other close and 
y dirty close and hang them on 
ar i had my supper and after 
maid me drink a bowel of 
a to keep me from getting 


36— today is sunday. i dident 
1 but Beany did. he was sick 
roop and i had to drive his cow 
then blow the organ. Beany 
pay me but i told him that 
the same corporosity always 
r eech other for nothing and so 
old cow and blowed the old 
Ahing. perhaps if Beany dies i 
1 gobs, but i hoap Beany wont 
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SELL ELWIFES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


die. ennyway it is a good thing to be reddy 
to taik his gobs if he shood die. 

May 23, 186—this morning me and Pewt 
arraigned to go down to salt river for sum 
moar elwifes. Beany dident go to school 
eether this morning or this afternoon but 
when we got down to the river Beany was 
there with a red flanel rag round his gozzle. 
he coodent talk mutch at ferst but after 
he had splashed round and tried to holler 
awhile his voice came back and he was all 
rite again. we only got one barril and when 
we got them packed in see sand we was so 
mutch ahead. Beany is all rite. 

May 24, 186—today it raned hard but at 
nite me and Pewt went down for elwifes but 
the tide hadent gone out until dark and so 
we dident get enny. Beany had had a re- 
laps. he cant talk eny now and can only 


maik sines. ennyway he dosent have to go 
Beany has all ' 


to school. 
the luck. 


The Man Toar Off a Strip and Wound it Round Beanys Foot 


May 25, 186—bully, sumbody elce is ded 
and old Francis has got to go to his funeral. 
this time it is a feller in Ry and not in North 
Hamton. ennyway if he gnew befoar he 
dide how mutch plesure he was going to 
give to evry feller and girl in this school he 
wood have dide happy. i hoap he did. 
ennyway he desirved it if ennyone ever did. 

so there wasent enny school today and 
this morning me and Pewt went down to 
salt river at low tide. they was milions of 
elwifes there and eyryone was ketching 
them and carrying them off. so me and 
Pewt piled in and begun to scoop them up 
in our hands. all of a suddin i looked up 
and there stood Beany all rapped up in a 
overcoat watching us. we waved our claws 
at him and kept on ketching elwifes. Well 
the ferst i gnew Beany had pulled off his 
overcote and jaket and his shoes and stock- 
ings and was in all over. ferst he coodent 
yip a single yip. bimeby he cood croak a 
little and after awhile he was hollering as 
loud as ennyone elce. well we filled the 
other barrils and then begun to pack them 
in see sand. Beany dident feel well enuf to 
work enny longér and went home to bed. 
he was shaiking and his teeth chattered like 
when a feller has been in swimming two 
long. i gess Beany was realy sick but it 
seams funny he can rush round and holler 
and ketch elwifes and then have to go to 
bed as soon as we begin to pack our fish. i 
have herd sumone say that it is the xcite- 
ment that kills peeple. i hoap Beany aint 


Sie Peake 
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going to die. we have got all our barrils 
packed with elwifes. 

May 26, 186—brite and fair. i asted one 
of the men whitch sells elwifes how long 
befoar we can sell them and he sed we had 
augt to keep them about 3 weaks befoar 
they got ripe enuf to sell. he sed they had 
to have the salt settle into them. but he 
sed well cured fish brings a better price in 
the market so it is all rite. I went over and 
told Beany. he sed he dident want to wait. 
i gess he is afrade he will die befoar he gets 
his shair of the money. Beany is in bed to- 
day. his throte is swole up so he cant ware 
a coller. he sed he dident cair about that 
becaus he dident want to ware a coller enny- 
way. he dident really say that but he rote 
it down on his slate. irote back to keep up 
his curage and i gessed he woodent die. then 
he rote back and sed he wasent deef if he 
was dumm and ennything i had 
to say i cood say it rite out and 
notrite it. iam driving old Tom 
Fifields cow for Beany evry day. 
i hoap Beany aint going to die 
but it is all rite to be reddy. 

May 27, 186—there is lots of 
cats round our shed. black cats 
and yeller cats and maltees and 

stripers, and last nite there 
was cat fites all nite and 
they was yowling and keep- 
ing peeple awaik. father 
he got up and hollered scat 
and throwed things most 
all nite so mother sed. 
May 28, 186—hot as 
time today. this morning 
i went to school after i had 
driv old Tom Fifields cow 
to pasture for Beany. this 
afternoon me and Pewt 
scaired the cats away from 
our shed. We had gratefun. 
we wood let ding at a cat 
and i wish you cood see 
that cat hiper over thefence 
with his tale as big as your 
arm and his eyes like sor- 
cers. i bet we scaired away 
moar than 40. last nite 
they fit and yowled all nite. 
father sed it must be sum 
kind of a dam cat conven- 
tion. nobody knows what 
has brougt them. we aint 
seen menny rats and father 
has looked and says there aint enny catnip 
growing in the yard. he says the more we 
scair off the better satisfide he will be. 

May 29, 186—we had a thunder shower 
today. aold he one. it struck a tree in the 
high school yard. Beany was setting on 
his piaza rapped up in a shor! and when the 
litening struck Beany went rite over back- 
werds. they thougt he was struck but he 
wasent. my father sed it wood of hirt him 
if it had struck him. Beany is better. iam 
glad of it. i dont know what i shood do 
without Beany. i blowed the organ today 
for him and driv old Tom Fifields cow for 
him. i gessi shant get his gobs after all. i 
am glad of it but if Beany had dide his gobs 
wood have maid me remember him and get 
over my greef at his deth quicker. soit was 
allrite to be reddy. the minister alwas told 
us to be reddy for deth, and i think it is 
most as necesary to be reddy for another 
fellers deth as for your own. this afternoon 
father and i chased cats. i thougt father 
wood die laffin. 

May 30, 186—it is almost as hot as sum- 
mer. this morningi chased cats befoar brek- 
fast and at noon and after school at nite. 
of coarse i had lost sum time by driving old 
Tom Fifields cow for Beany, but i scaired 
sum of them cats in grate shaip. father sed 
i wonder what in thunder is the matter with 
all the cats. he says he is willing to be gen- 
erus and xtend the kind and simpithetick 
hand to nabors but he dont want to enter- 
tain all the cussed cats in creation. 


Foren 
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Handles the~ 
PEAK LOAD 


N EVERY business there 

are times when work piles 

up by leaps and bounds. 
In your office, it may be payrolls 
or inventories, first-of-the-month 
reports or figure-facts demanded 
by seasonal activity. 


There are numerous additions 
to make; subtractions occur fre- 
quently; multiplications and di- 
visions play an important part in 
invoices, extensions, cost reports, 
statistics, etc. 


But these peak loads need not 
interfere with your regular rou- 
tine; extra help is unnecessary— 
your regular force can keep the 
extra work moving rapidly, 
smoothly and accurately with the 


ONROE 


Hicu Speep AppDING-CALCULATOR 


Monroe simple operation, with 
no levers or buttons to set; Mon- 
roe Positive Proof, with amounts 
showing in large, distinct figures ; 
Monroe high-quality construction 
gauged by the highest standards 
of materials and workmanship, 
insure the Accuracy, the Speed 

-and the Dependability found 
only in this different machine. 


We invite you to accept a Free 
Trial so that you may compare 
the Monroe with any other 
method of figuring—for Speed— 
for Accuracy—for Quality —for 
all-round usefulness—on all 
kinds of figuring. 


Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for the Monroe Agency near 
you or address: 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York, N.Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in 
all Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


A DEVELOPMENT OF FIFTY YEARS 
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Let them take 
VACATION COMFORT 


back to School / 


They are NOT 
Keds unuzss the 
NAME Keds is 
on the shoe 


A Kreps moccasin 
with the popular 
crepe sole. Attrac- 
tive, cool, comfort- 
able—and built for 
long wear 


AL summer long their growing mus- 
cles have had a glorious opportunity 
to develop naturally. 


Don’t put children back into stiff, hard, 
heavy shoes when school begins. Keep 
them in Keds and let their feet stay free 
and uncramped. 

Keds are anatomically correct, for all 
normal feet. Cool and comfortable — 
they give feet the ease and freedom 
they need, without sacrificing the 
protection they must have. In 
addition, Keds are built to 
combine the very maximum 
of long wear with the most 


attractive appearance. 
Their springy rubber soles 
are made of the toughest 
rubber direct from our own 
plantations. Their canvas 2 
uppers are carefully selected for strength 
and durability. 


But to be sure of real Keds quality and value 
you must look for the name Keds on the shoe 
whenever you buy. Shoes that don’t have the 
name Keds on them are not Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—and are built especially for long wear. 


They come in all the popular styles—high and 
low, brown and white—and at prices ranging 
from $1.25 to $4.50. 


And every real Keds always has the name 
Keds on the shoe. It will pay you to look for 
the name—and insist on Keds! 

Our Keds Hand-book of Sports contains 
all kinds of information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Sent free if you 
address Dept. A-100, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


May 31, 186—summer tomorrow. it has 
been like summer for two weaks. Beany is 


out again and this morning driv old Tom. 


Fifields cow for himself. i am glad he is 
well. i got prety sick of driving that old 
cow. but of coarse i wood do ennything for 
Beany when he is sick. and for nothing 
two. 

Spent all the time i cood chasing cats. 

they yowl all nite but we have got used to 
it and can sleap now. iam getting to bea 
good cat chaser now. but they all come 
back. iwood like to know what brings them 
round so mutch. 
June 1, 186—i wish the 3 weaks wood go 
and we cood sell our elwifes. but the feller 
sed not to distirb them until they get ripe. 
he sed we had augt to get $4.00 dollers a 
barril for them. that will maik $24.00 
whitch is prety good, as it will give eech of 
us $8.00 apeace. 

Pewt sed Beany hadent augt to have as 
mutch as me and him but i told Pewt we 
was equil members of the corporosity and 
must shair equil and that Beany had done 
the best he cood and had xposed hisself to 
danger of his life from croop and soar 
throte. so Pewt he agreed. 

we desided not to by enny things this 
time until we have got our money. i never 
want to pass anuther 2 weaks like them 2. 
chased sum moar cats today. 

June 2, 186—raned all day. there wasent 
so menny cats today but they was enuf to 
maik very good sport. we scair off so 
menny that we dont keep count. 

June 3, 186— spent the hoal day going to 
school part of the time and chasing cats the 
rest. i wish the 38 weaks wood go and we 
cood sell our elwifes. 

June 4, 186— it has been hot as time all 
day. went to school and chased cats morn- 
ing noon and nite. i have found out that if 
you scair a cat from in front it will tirn a 
back summerset and run the other way 
and if you scair it behine it will tirn a front 
summerset and run that way. itis verry 
interisting to know this. 

June 5, 186— last nite we had a offal 
thunder storm. it struck neer our house 
and we cood smell it. father says it is the 
lectricity. 

we can smell it today. lots of people 
notised it. father says the rappid passige 
of the lectrie fluid throug the atmusfere 
frequently perduces a smell like birning 
sulfer matches. my father knows a lot 
about sutch things. 

June 6, 186— hot as time. had a good 
time today. went in swimming twict. 
chased cats and went to school. the smell 
of litening is getting wirse. 

June 7, 186— go in swiming evry day 
now, so I cant get as mutch time to chase 
cats. our back yard is all covered with fur 
where they have fit and toar it out. the 
litening smell is geting wirse. mother can 
scarcely keep the winders open. father he 
sed he never herd of it lasting so long. he 
thinks it may be due to the fac that 
Hershels comic is coming round again. i 
told him i gnew comical Brown but never 
herd of Hershel. father he sed he dident 
supose i did but he sed a comic is a ball of 
blaizing gass or red hot metal throwed off 
by sum of the stars whitch sumtimes comes 
neer enuf to the earth to affeck the tides 
and the seesons. so he thinks that is 
one reeson why the smell of sulfer stays 
so long. 

June 8, 186— the smell is wirse than ever. 
chased cats today. they is more cats than 
ever. 

June 9, 186— father sed tonite that he 
gessed the litening must have struck old 
Sam Dires pig pen. the smell is wirse than 
ever. mother keeps the winders shet and 


she and aunt Sarah most die of the heat. 
father says sumthing has, got to be did. 


today J. Albert Clark come 
mother sumthing must be dig 
offal smell. mother sed she thc 
she sed she thougt sumthing ha, 
did about the cats. evry time 
the door or winder and the w 
blew in a lot of fuz from the eats 
had clawed and toar it out and 
the milk and into the roobarh g, 
the fride potatos and evrythi 
June 10, 186— Cele is sick 
Keene aint fealing very well. — 
wirse then ever. chased a lot of 
June 11, 186— Cele and Ke 
sick. evrything seams to sme 
Perry come up today and he) 
both thretened with tyfoid fey 
they is sumthing very rong in 
hood and unless sumthing is q 
have a eppidamick and peeple » 
flise. today we had the well ; 
but we dident find enny ded ¢ 
toads in it. | 
June 12, 186— we have foun 
maid the cats come round and 
the offal smell. what do you thi 
our elwifes. last nite father (| 
erly and sed he wood find out 
rong if it took a weak. he went | 
celler and dident find nothing | 
went all over the barn and | 
nothing. then he went under tl} 
dident find nothing but he bump 
a offal whang on a beem and sw 
i dident dass to laff for i was afra 
give me a bat in the ear. soiki 
then he went into the shed an 
opened ‘the door he sed holy sm | 
stink. what have you got in tl 
and i sed we have got sum elwi 
sed how long have they been the 
2weaks. and he sed dident you 
in salt and i sed no we dident 
money and so we packed them) 
becaus a feller sed there 
sand. and father he sed o 
idjuts i ever saw you ar 
sed yes sir. then he sed” 
did you keep them so long | 
feller told us we had g 
they was ripe. and f 
shood say they is the ri 
smelt in my life, they 
aint 14 as ripe as you 
assilum. and then he 
think and aint you got e 
than a mud tirtle and i se 
well father he swore ro 
dident have enny branes mor 
times. then he got 3 or 4 pale 
whitch we had been saving for th 
man and then he pulled the mi 
the barils hollering phey and i 
breth and then he poared the as 
elwifes and then come out to bre 
he sent down for old John Jol 
come up with his old horse hid 
cart and another man and giv 
doller to carry them elwifes off 
them. the other man sed he had 
a glu factory all his life but he n’ 
ennything 14 as bad as them elw 
well then father went down t( 
store and got a big: bottle of 
sprinkled it all over the shed é 
evrywhere and befoar we went t 
smell was all gone. and the a 
gone two and we dident hear a 
cat fite all nite. and the best of 
father dident lick me. he only 
and called me a infernal idjut 
used to that and dont mind it. 
it is tuff to lose $24.00 or $8: 
but i am used to misversity and ¢ 
in fac i never had ennything él 
life. s 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of 


sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will a 
early issue. 
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IN ARIZONA 
—one out of four — instead of eight 
buys a One-Profit Car 


sks ago we published an advertisement 
hat one person out of eight who buys a 
‘or over $1000 selects a Studebaker in 
\-57 other competing makes. 


a nation-wide average—based on Stude- 
ull over the country—a remarkable record. 


travel conditions are worst, Studebakers 
or instance, out in Arizona, the proportion 
| instead of one in eight. 


the supreme testing ground of automo- 
- blistering desert sands and _ gruelling 
ails where automobiles are pounded to 
Ly cannot withstand excessive abuse. 


Vhen many other cars break up— 


) Studebakers break in 


iker car at Phoenix has traveled 350,000 
a County has two that have rolled up 
‘ss each. One Studebaker at Tucson has 
miles, another 275,000, a third 300,000. 


iker at Flagstaff has given ten years of 
hhas recently passed the 75,000 mark. 


inty in Arizona which has bought an auto- 
's sheriff has bought a Studebaker. 


ndous reserve mileage, for which Stude- 

ave long been noted, is largely due to the 

vantages of the Studebaker ‘‘one-profit”’ 
otor car manufacture. 


r is the only fine car manufacturer today, 
of its own bodies, engines, clutches, gear- 


sets, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
axles, gray iron castings and drop forg- 
ings. This not only eliminates extra profits 
but also enables Studebaker to offer you 
a much better car for the money. 


A better car, because Studebaker being a complete manu- 
facturer of automobiles, is able to control the quality of 
materials ‘and workmanship from the time of purchase 
until the finished product leaves the factory. 


In its own great plants, Studebaker converts raw 
materials into finished units, designed solely for Stude- 
baker cars. These units are brought together to form 
a perfectly balanced whole. Thus every Studebaker 
car is a harmonious co-ordinated unit, with all of the 
advantages of unit construction. 


As an example of a “‘one-profit’”’ value we urge that 
you see the Studebaker Big Six Duplex-Phaeton illus- 
trated above—the favorite car of Arizona sheriffs. 


STUDEBAKER 


Big Six Duplex-Phaeton $1875 j,ciory 


Price includes extra tire and cover, 2 bumpers and motometer 
Toes hss A STUDEBAKER YEAR 


Every county in Arizona that owns 
a motor car for the use of its sheriff 
bas bought a Studebaker. The coun- 
ties are Navajo, Pima, Gila, Green- 
lee, Coconino, Yavapai, Mohave, 
Maricopa, Cochise, Apache, Yuma 
and Pinal. 


Here is a car big in power, big in 
comfort, big in reserve transportation. 


POWER—Only eight American cars equal it, ac- 
cording to the rating of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and these eight sell at prices 
100% to 300% higher than the Big Six. 


COMFORT-—It is built to hold seven people with- 
out crowding — big springs — big.snubbers — full size 
balloon tires. And there is in the Duplex body, com- 
fort such as no other open car can offer. Concealed 
within the steel-framed upper structure are roller side 
enclosures which the driver may lower or raise in 30 
seconds without leaving his seat. The Duplex is a 
feature offered exclusively by Studebaker. 

Lights are operated from the steering wheel. In. 
addition to the usual instruments on the dash, there 
is an eight-day clock, also a gasoline gauge. The im- 
proved one-piece windshield has an automatic wiper. 
One key opens the coincidental lock of ignition and 
steering gear as well as the tire lock. 


No “yearly models” 

Remember, too, that Studebaker has discontinued the 
custom of presenting a new line of cars each year. 
This policy of ‘‘no yearly models’? means the Stude- 
baker you buy today is completely up-to-date—and 
will not suffer unnecessary depreciation through 
spectacular announcements of new “yearly models.”’ 

Any Studebaker dealer will be glad to show you 
this sturdy, dependable “one-profit’’ car, and finance 
its purchase on a fair and liberal budget payment plan. 


If there is such a thing as reincarnation, 
Sir William Blackstone lives again in him. 

I had not been long engaged in my law 
studies when I discovered that my plans 
for making a living by selling insurance— 
or in some other way vaguely envisaged— 
were not taking effective form. I did accept 
the agency for an assessment life-insurance 
company; but on working out the mathe- 
matics of its plan, I made up my mind that 
it was fundamentally defective, and that if 
I procured members of the organization 
they would find perhaps after they had 
passed the insurable age that their certifi- 
cates were worthless. So I threw up this 
employment. My accumulated savings 
were getting low. I began to wonder what 
I could do. One day my problem was 
solved for me. 

Mr. James Rule was then president of 
the City National Bank, and one of our 
most prominent citizens. He was also a 
member of the school board of Mason 
City. Meeting him one day on the street, I 
was stopped by him. 

‘“What are you doing, Quick?” he asked. 

‘Studying law in John Cliggitt’s office,”’ 
I replied. 

“Any plans for earning anything?”’ 

“Well,” I replied, “I thought I would 
sell insurance—or something.” 

“Sold much yet?” 

‘“N-no,”’ I was forced to reply; ‘‘the fact 
is, Mr. Rule, I haven’t tried very hard yet, 
and the openings don’t seem very promis- 
ing. I can do it though.” 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘But I notice that 
the boys that make a living at such things 
have to put in about all their time at it. 
Now you know teaching. I thought of mak- 
ing a proposal to you. Over on the South 
Side we have a building with four rooms 
where we carry the pupils up to the point of 
being promoted into the sixth grade in the 
main building. We've never had a princi- 
pal there. All the rooms have looked to the 
city superintendent for control. This has 
led to confusion. Most of the children be- 
long to the families of railroad men who are 
away from home a good deal. The rest of 
the families are working people, many of 
them foreigners. A lot of the boys are sort 
of running wild. The board would like to 
have you take charge of that building as 
principal. You’d better think it over and 
let me know.” 

“But,” said I, “I want to study law.”’ 

“You can go right on with your law 
studies,” said he. ‘‘All we ask is that you 
straighten out that school situation. If you 
do that the board will be satisfied if you 
have a law book on your desk all the time.” 

“All right,” I replied, urged by a feeling 
of emptiness in my pocket; ‘‘on that basis 
I'll take it.” 


Reading Law and Teaching School 


And so it happened that I kept on teach- 
ing. I used to reach the law office at about 
half-past seven in the morning, or perhaps 
a little earlier, sweep the floors, dust off the 
desks and sit down to my reading. Some- 
times the first bells of the schools would 
commence ringing before I had read more 
than a page or two. At this signal I would 
rise and walk over to my school, and before 
nine my outlines for the morning’s work 
would be on the blackboards. I kept a law 
book on my desk and found a little time at 
the noon intermission to study. I found 
that I could not—at first, anyhow—go 
straight to the office for some reading be- 
fore my evening meal. The vice of the 
school was truancy, and the cure for that 
required frequent visits of a parochial na- 
ture. I became well known to the parents 
of recalcitrant boys. Gradually these young 
chaps began to take their school attendance 
moreseriously. Things began to bestraight- 
ened out. I could read from, say, five to 
six; and when not following some false 
scent I had my evenings with my books in 
the office. 
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In actual good, I do not believe I ever 
accomplished more than in those four years 
as principal of the South Side school. Our 
four teachers worked together loyally. The 
pupils—we had three classes to a room in- 
stead of the regulation two—went over to 
the main building quite up to their required 
grade. The effect of the new régime on the 
community was something which I never 
realized until just before I left that work, 
when the milkman who delivered milk to 
that neighborhood stopped me on the street 
one day to tell me about his views upon it. 
He was a highly respectable farmer named 
Deacon Dunham. 

“Mr. Quick,” said he, “‘I have wanted 
for a long time to tell you of the good work 
you have done on the South Side. Before 
you went there, I declare I sometimes 
thought of leaving the South Side out of my 
route on account of the way I was treated 
by the boys. Now there’s not a better be- 
haved lot of boys in the city than they are. 
It isn’t only that they behave better in 
school hours and around the school grounds, 
where they used to mob me as I went by— 
they’re a different crowd all day and all 
over the South Side. And they’re just as 
different in vacation as when school is in 
session. I want to congratulate you and to 
thank you.” 


A Lamb Wields the Shears 


I am as proud of this testimonial as of 
any that ever came to me. It seems to me 
that it meant more than any praise for a 
thing written, for it meant that I had ac- 
complished some good in a work on some 
two hundred or more ‘human beings. I 
really believe that a large proportion of 
these boys and girls grew up into better 
citizens on account of the labors of the good 
women who had charge of the lower rooms, 
and my own. 

Not all the boys were reformed, how- 
ever. I remember one Irish boy whose blue 
eyes sparkled with intelligence from the 
front seat, where order required that he be 
seated. But the intelligence was not that of 
one engrossed in his studies. It related to 
almost anything else. His father had been 
killed when at work for the railway and his 
mother became a washerwoman. There 
was a fund of a thousand dollars or so 
which the railway had paid in settlement of 
her claim for the loss of her husband; but 
that was held intact by the courts until the 
youngest of the children should be of age. 
Meanwhile the family was supported. by 
the earnings at the washtub. I often won- 
dered what would become of the youngest, 
who was my blue-eyed mischief on the 
front seat. I could see that the others would 
become industrious workers. 

Another member of the school, who be- 
came a barber in Sioux City, told me what 
the blue-eyed youngster did. When he was 
twenty-one the money in court was divided. 
He took his share, went to the haberdashery 
and bought himself the best outfit of cloth- 
ing he could find. It was the first time in 
his life that he had been well dressed. I can 
imagine his pride as he stepped out on the 
street with the consciousness that from hose 
to hat perpendicularly, from nobby over- 
coat to fine underwear horizontally, he was 
garbed in the best. I can imagine the relief 
he felt to be rid of the cheap, plain, patched 
clothes which had been all the washtub had 
furnished forth. And in his wallet was the 
balance of the cash from that estate of his 
father which had come from the catastrophe 
of the caving gravel pit. 

People must have looked at him with ad- 
miration; for he was a broth of a boy, with 
those great blue eyes which made him look 
so innocent. Some looked at him with 
other feelings than admiration. Our town 
had its little gang of card sharps and sure- 
thing men—I could mention their names— 
who saw in my former pupil a lamb to be 
sheared. They made a companion of him 
for a little while; and when he emerged 


from the little game into which they lured 
him, the poor boy had his good clothes and 
nothing else. 

He disappeared—faded from the land- 
scape of Mason City for a year—maybe 
two years. Then he returned, looking as 
innocent as ever, and wearing excellent 
clothes. His right arm was in a sling—or 
maybe it was his left; anyhow, when, ap- 
parently too guileless to know how they 
had done him out of his inheritance, he sat 
into another little game with the gamesters 
of the old crowd, he was handicapped, as it 
seemed, in handling the cards by the fact 
that he did it perforce with his one unin- 
jured hand. When the game broke up, 
however, something like this had taken 
place: Every other man had, on Blue- 
Eyes’ deal, held a wonderfully strong hand; 
but Blue-Eyes held just over the best of 
them; and he had gazed into their eyes and 
swept up all the money they had, and then 
smilingly backed out of the door, bearing 
the avails of the only thing he had ever 
really studied, and a sense of gratified re- 
sentment. 

“He was a wonder,” said Charley Wilson, 
who told me of this. “‘When he went out on 
a tour he always had his arm in a sling, 
until the fellows got on to it. Why, he 
could deal seconds with one hand!” 

No one of my readers who has never tried 
to deal seconds can quite understand my 
former pupil’s proficiency. 

Sometimes I receive letters from those 
boys and girls, now middle-aged people. I 
find many of them in positions of influence 
and usefulness. Almost always, after all 
these years, I know the handwriting. And 
I must tell about the method of making 
children write well without teaching them. 
I believe that most of the time spent on 
penmanship in our schools is wasted. My 
handwriting was always bad, and these 
children knew it. Because we had three 
classes instead of two, we had to save time; 
and a part of this I saved by eliminating all 
systematic training in penmanship. We 
found something better. 


The Test of Legibility 


Many of our’class exercises were in writ- 
ing, and a good deal of the correction of 
these was done by the pupils by exchanging 
papers or slates. I established the rule 
that every word in these exercises must be 
legible; and that if in any word there was a 
letter which could be construed as some- 
thing else than the one required, it was 
scored as an error. Thus the fourth stroke 
of the small ‘‘a” must be brought back to 
the base line or it was called an “‘o.”’ The 
small “‘l’’ must be topped with an open 
loop or it was called an uncrossed ‘“‘t.”’ 
Each letter must be made so that it could 
be nothing but the correct one. If the word 
was so legible that it could not be misread 
even under this rigid rule, it was accepted 
as properly written. The one requirement 
was a legibility which hypercriticism could 
not question. 

Given this, and the size of the letters, 
their slope and their character were imma- 
terial. The result was that each child de- 
veloped its own characteristic handwriting. 
That, I believe, is the reason for my recog- 
nition of these specimens after so long a 
time. I remember one little girl who was 
left-handed, whose writing, sloping evenly 
backward, was as beautiful as any I ever 
saw. My classes were noted over in the 
main building as having the best handwrit- 
ing in the city, with one exception; and 
those were the classes of Mrs. Wier, who 
was a specialist in penmanship. But she 
spent much time training her pupils, while 
I spent none at all. I simply required legi- 
bility. When I have carried out all my other 
reforms, I shall devote myself to the task 
of saving the time in our schools which i is 
wasted in training pupils to write. Prob- 
ably it would do more real good than some 
of the others. 


“My days,” wrote Job, af 
somewhat advanced i in years, ‘ 
than a weaver’s shuttle,” and in 
fact that he is moved to ad 
spent without hope,” I wond 
kicked about it. The increasiy 
of one’s days as they pass is on 
teresting phenomena of this li 
find never ceases to dey ) ne 
interest. 

In this looking backw 
little astonished by the fac 
est period of it in retrospect j 
years I lived on the farm y 
pen. Place in Grundy C: 
between six and nineteen. 
during those years I confi 
as a new thing and met so , 
for the first time? I imagine sc 

As an organism, we grow 0 
minishing rapidity as the years 
age faster in the nine m 
birth than in all the rest of 4 
bodies,” says some forg } 
long ago, ‘‘are seventy-year cl 
ing that the angel of life ce 
locks the door and hands the 
angel of the resurrection. But 
runs faster when it is first wounc 
dulum ticking off the mo 
person is like one which rade) 
slower, unless the mechanism bre 
and slower, until with the su 
one the change in a decade is 
ticeable; but finally its are of s s 
perceptibly shortened, until som 
perhaps, it is found to - 


Local Legal Ligh 


Job’s days seemed swif 
shuttle only because 
mileposts or landscape 
ing at. They seemed s 
moving so slowly that 
which to remember them. | 
est sea voyages I ever 
Vladivostok out between 
Japan and by a great-cir 
Francisco. It was long in 
in retrospect than a trip fr 
to Panama. So it is with o 
perience dulls the eyes of 
memory begins to set down ditt 
the columns of events, and the 
corded to each year in memo 
grows shorter. 

Even at twenty-five the yeai 
retrospect to pass more swiftly. 
years in Mason City were bus 
portant ones to me; but they se 
passed with a rapidity much gr 
that of any four years on the Crit 
when I seemed to be merely veg 
the farm. oy 

I was now on a new basis in 
I was no longer a country boy 
some town friends. As far ed 
concerned, I was one of 
with the right to vote and ae 
the inner circle of the manageme! 
with my good sister, who made 
me all those years. 

I began to line up with the 
fluence whose personalities h 
for me. My recent experenes 
gated my verdancy somewhat. 
was educative. I began to take 
yer’s view of things. I found the 
friendly, and for that matter | 
community. But the lawyers 
munity are often the most intell 
in it. They have the mp 
usually the narrowest s, 
intelligence, their knowledge ¢ 
nature, especially in its we 
timate touch with almost all i a 
their acquired power of st 
given them the prepondera 
affairs of state, which they tradi 
joy in America; while their! 
pathies, their addiction to t 
their subserviency to vested WI 
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sd rights, and their tendency to un- 
ppusness in methods and to skepti- 
ato the good in humanity as a whole, 
Pe that influence a barrier to prog- 

feel certain that the world would 

retter off if we had fewer lawyers in 
igslatures and in our public offices 
vay. There are, of course, many of 

tho possess the good qualities in 
bin my opinion, the profession as a 
e; lacking; and they are able. 

‘nd them a most interesting lot of 
yth whom to forgather in the office, 
eourthouse, on the street and wher- 
mn come together. James E. Blythe 
Ina youthful lawyer who—it seemed 
«ne—was seldom seen in court; but 
r, Blythe & Markley, then had and 
ains its lucrative practice, for which 
Eythe is to be credited with his full 
He was a fluent and forceful speaker, 
hr on the platform or in casual con- 
im; and was absorbed in matters 
il, in which he belonged to the ex- 
XRight Wing—as I believe he does 
had not then fallen into my later 
sm, and used to go out to the coun- 
Lee aaoes and make speeches. 
faember tours of a political nature 
im Blythe, which we made with 
nd buggy, laying plans for doing up 
‘estiferous farmers’? who were al- 
»volting against the management of 
ty, talking of books and orations, 
scussing the good of the party— 
was mainly the good of ourselves. 
‘we were conscious of no sordid self- 
We were really in earnest; and 
fhe reads this, will still believe in us 
vere then. I had a good time with 
ways; and I learned about stand- 
1 and political maneuvering from 


was a Republican. His partner was 
{. Markley, a handsome, vigorous, 
wyer who carried the Democratic 
in the firm; but he also was a Right- 
nfluence. Charles Hughes, of the 
Glass & Hughes, was a man of 
eriousness whose eyes never had a 
expression, but who was a mighty 
contender in any litigation in which 
retained. He had a habit of drawing 
ith down under his left ear at some 
n every sentence uttered by him. 
y Jim Markley went on the witness 
o testify in some formal matter in a 
which Blythe & Markley and Glass 
hes were opposed. After the direct 
ation, Mr. Hughes settled himself in 
ir and leaned eagerly forward as if 
g upon a grilling cross-examination. 


What’s in a Name 


at is your full name?’’ he asked, 
his mouth down toward his shoulder. 
ij. H. Markley,” was the reply. 

ar full name, sir,’’ said Mr. Hughes, 
ie manner of one who regarded the 
as something which would be de- 
f the case. We all listened eagerly, 
Markley’s three initials had always 
nted X. He seemed to be reticent 
them—I suppose because of the 
7-town humor which loved to roll the 
x name under its tongue. Mr. 
y objected to answering. That made 
er. Mr. Hughesinsisted. The court 
nat Mr. Markley must answer. 

aes Edward Earle Markley,’’ he re- 
vith every manifestation of having 
dearest privacy invaded. 

at will be all for this witness,” said 
ighes, without a smile, but with a 
henomenal jerk of his mouth under 
zied beard. “‘The witness may stand 
I have always wondered about that 
Jim.”’ 

| the next witness,” said the court. 
‘in the court, please!” 

incident could have had none of its 
if the Mason City bar had not con- 
of a group large enough for the de- 
ent of the group spirit, and small 
so that every member knew all the 
her intimately. 
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We made a mayor of Mr. Hughes shortly 
after he had ravished Jim Markley’s name 
from him, in a contest which rather dwarfs 
any political fight I have ever seen; but he 
was not a politician. That part of the firm’s 
business went to John D. Glass, his partner, 
who became a state senator. Mr. Glass was 
a precise-spoken bearded man who stood 
very high in social and church circles. He 
was always a little off my legal and social 
bent, though we were on excellent terms. 
Later he took as his partner Mr. J. J. 
McConlogue, who, with Pat Dougherty, 
made up the Irish contingent among us. 

When I first saw Jim McConlogue he had 
just opened his law office and was scarcely 
more than myself acclimated to the at- 
mosphere of the bar. He was a huge, 
brawny young man, with a slow, friendly 
smile, and none of the traditional Irish 
vivacity; but if ever a man had the map of 
Ireland in his face, Jim McConlogue did. 
It was broad, red and typically Hibernian. 
This young lawyer had in him, one felt, an 
odd power and force. It was the force of a 
charming and sincere personality. I sup- 
pose that he never met a man who did not 
feel drawn to him, and the number of his 
friends as he went on prosperously was 
about equal to the number of persons who 
knew him. 


The Misnamed Justice Court 


We were all intimate enough to call or 
refer to each other by our nicknames, like 
brothers; and we had all the jealousies and 
dislikes of brothers—but not enough to 
keep us from borrowing books from one an- 
other. 

It was the typical atmosphere of the 
legal brotherhood. Dick Wilbur, tall, gray- 
bearded, with a tendency to stutter, had no 
impediment in his law; Joe Clark, intense, 
ambitious, vivacious, slender, pale and ac- 
tive, was well started on the career which 
has placed him for years now on the bench; 
John Stanbery, Clark’s partner, who was 
called a lawyer partly because he had a law 
office, was a solid citizen and, I have no 
doubt, a useful member of the firm; John 
Sherwin, then district attorney, a suave, 
friendly, able man, the friend of everyone— 
including me, I am proud to say—was not 
at that time regarded as a very profound 
lawyer, but finished his career by a long term 
of office on the supreme bench of the state; 
D.W. Telford had his own specialty of real- 
estate law; A. H. Cummings was the one 
through whose acrid Vermont humor I was 
dubbed Klinefelter’s Discovery; Richard 
W. Montague, now of Portland, Oregon, a 
scholarly young man, was then just peeping 
into the practice in Mason City; Reverdy 
J. Miller, the friend whom I have so often 
mentioned, was maintaining a law office, but 
thinking more of many other things than of 
the law—they all, old and young, including 
John Cliggitt, whose offices I was sweeping 
out and warming by the fires I built, and 
whose books and I were mutually wearing 
each other out—all of them seem more like 
fellow students in some very interesting 
school than anything else. There is not one 
of them whom I should not like today to 
grasp by the hand and with whom I should 
not like to sit down and talk for hours. 
Some of them are still with us, but most of 
them have passed on. They were all very 
good to me. 

The justice court furnishes a great store 
of amusing stories in any gathering of 
lawyers, and deserves much of the ridicule 
it receives. Yet the ridicule which descends 
on the poor country justice of the peace 
really should fall on the lawmakers who 
permit such a relic of barbarism to persist 
as the election by townships of magistrates 
who are not required to possess any legal 
education. 

George W. Argo, once a well-known law- 
yer of Sioux City and Le Mars, once tried 
a case before a country justice whom he 
somehow during the trial induced to rule 
that evidence should be admitted or ex- 
cluded according to the popular vote of the 
crowd present at the trial. Argo had the 
crowd with him. 
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“Did you see the defendant strike the 
complaining witness?’’ the infuriated at- 
torney on the other side would ask. 

“T object!’ George would interject. 

“All in favor of his answering the ques- 
tion say aye,” said the justice, putting it to 
vote. ‘‘Contrary, no.’”’ A roar-of Argo’s 
supporters would shake the house. ‘“‘The 
noes have it and the witness can’t answer,” 
was the ruling. Naturally, Argo won. Nat- 
urally, also, the opposing lawyer had to 
buy the drinks at the bar of the “House of 
Lords” or “‘The Senate” in Le Mars when 
they got home. This huge joke set the bar 
tittering when we gathered for the call of 
the docket on the first day of the next term. 

A joke, too, was the predicament of my 
preceptor, John Cliggitt, in a case in which 
he was defeated by Mr. R. M. Todd, the 
chief citizen of Rock Falls, in our county. 
Mr. Todd was not a regular lawyer, nor was 
he obliged to do pettifogging in justice 
courts for a living. I think he did it some- 
times because he liked it. The story has it 
that one day Mr. Cliggitt found himself 
pitted against Mr. Todd in a nuisance case 
in Todd’s own town, where he had some ad- 
vantage over any slick lawyer from Mason 
City. In the course of the trial, in which 
Todd rather played horse with the dignified 
Cliggitt, the latter began reading from that 
well-known work Cooley on Torts. 

“‘Just a minute, here!” cried Mr. Todd. 
“What book is this counsel. reading?” 

“This is Cooley on Torts.” 

“Your Honor,’ urged Mr. Todd, ‘“‘I sug- 
gest that you ask him who wrote that book.” 

“The book,” answered Mr. Cliggitt, ‘‘is 
a well-known authority on the law of torts, 
and was written by that celebrated Michi- 
gan lawyer, Judge Cooley, now a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. There is no higher 

“Your Honor,” said Mr. Todd, dropping 
his voice in horror, ‘‘this is an outrage! 
This man thinks we out here in Falls town- 
ship are fools. He must—if he thinks you 
will stand it to have him bring in the writ- 
ings of a Michigan man on the law of a 
manure pile in Iowa! You may be willing 
to have your court made a laughingstock; 
but if I were in your place I’d be tempted to 
fine counsel on the other side for contempt 
of court!”’ 

“See here,”’ exclaimed the justice, “you'll 
have to stop such monkey shines as this, 
Mr. Cliggitt. I don’t want to hear any 
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more from that book. Lay it down! 


Mr. Todd Wins His Case 


To a man who took his law so seriously, 
this was a blow. But when he saw R. M. 
Todd’s expression turn from indignation, 
as he faced the justice, to one of triumphant 
mischief as he winked at John, he made the 
best of the situation and reached for a real 
Simon-pure Iowa law book—Conklin’s Iowa 
Justice. 

“What did you say that book is?” yelled 
Todd, leaping to his feet. 

“Conklin’s Iowa Justice,” 
Cliggitt. 

“Your Honor,’ exclaimed Mr. Todd, 
“hasn’t this horseplay gone about far 
enough? Not satisfied with bringing in 
Michigan law to try to fool us country 
people, this slick city practitioner now has 
the nerve to cite to as good a Republican 
justice of the peace as there is in Iowa, no 
less a traitor than Roscoe Conkling, the 
man that busted up this Administration. 
Enormity could go no further!” 

Todd sank back panting—or so it was 
reported. The justice was not easily dis- 
suaded from fining Cliggitt—and Todd won 
the ease. Cliggitt was a really profound 
lawyer, quite above trickery, strong, though 
never brilliant in court, sage in counsel and 
possessed of much dignity; but those well 
enough acquainted with him sometimes 
ventured to twit him of his inferiority to 
Mr. R- M. Todd. I have told the story as 
it was told to me, and John never actually 
denied it. 

The justice of the peace in England has 
fared rather badly at the hands of her 
literary men; but he is usually a much more 
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respectable figure than his American name- 
sake. Our justices of the peace are often 
inferior and ignorant because we have, in 
selecting them, fallen into the American 
vice of electing a lot of officers who should 
be selected in some other way. In Canada 
a justice of the peace is an official who com- 
mands and deserves respect. He is not 
elected locally, as are ours. We would do 
well to change our system. I believe the 
justices of the peace should be appointed, 
preferably by the courts; should hold office 
for long terms and should be men of legal 
training. In the rural districts our present 
system often leads to such inefficiency and 
ignorance as I have described; and in the 
cities to irregularities, which are much worse. 

One of our novelists of condemnation 
could revel in the crude materialism of 
Mason City at that time—or now; or of 
New York or Philadelphia either. We had 
no institution of learning higher than our 
public school. There was in the city no 
club devoted to the study of literature, 
history or science. We had no Y. M. C. A. 
to arrange lectures for us, nor any other 
organization with the same functions. 
Parker’s Opera House took the attractions 
which came along, and many of these I saw, 
because my friend Klinefelter, through his 
newspaper, very often had press tickets for 
me. These shows in a town of three or four 
thousand were not often of a very high 
order; but occasionally the Andrews Opera 
Company, a family organization with head- 
quarters somewhere in Southern Minne- 
sota, gave us excellent presentations of 
light opera; and such actors as Thomas 
W. Keene presented Shaksperean plays 
once in a while. Such cultural activities as 
we had grew mainly out of church activities. 


The Beethoven Yankee Doodle 


Our family has always had a flair for 
music; at least since my father in his young 
manhood was chorister in his little church 
at Danby or Candor, in Tompkins County, 
New York. I had no musical training, but 
somehow—I forget how—I found myself a 
member of the choir of the First Methodist 
Church, under the leadership of a man who 
was one of those intellectual Robinson 
Crusoes, a person wrapped up in art in an 
undeveloped and materialistic society, L. 
L. Huntly. He was a good organist and 
had an excellent tenor voice. He confided to 
me one day that he was a cousin of the Amer- 
ican Hemans, Lydia Huntly Sigourney, 
most of whose poems are now forgotten, 
along with those of the British versifier 
with whom she was so often compared. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s poems still commanded 
some rather unmerited attention in the 
80’s. It rather startled me to hear Pro- 
fessor Huntly refer to her as Lyd. Huntly 
agreed that if I would sing for him in the 
church, he would do what he could with my 
voice. This was not very much, and yet it 
enabled me to earn a little money after- 
ward at a time when I needed it, and it 
brought me into close relations with some 
musicians, many singers and a few churches. 
It gave me an intimate familiarity with the 
palms of the hands of many ministers as 
they stood with their hands behind their 
backs and preached. All these things are 
worthy of study. 

Huntly had the artist’s temperament and 
loved to talk with me about his music. 
When musicians of real acquirements came 
to us Huntly used to revel in meetings 
with them. Blind Boone, the negro pianist, 
came occasionally; and he and Huntly 
used to amuse themselves with a sort of 
musical puzzle system. Each would play a 
selection, picking out passages supposed to 
be unfamiliar to the other, and ask the 
name of the composer. Once Huntly played 
a slow, stately largo movement with dainty 
little embellishments. 

“That’s Beethoven,” 
“but what’s it from?” 

Huntly accelerated the movement, and it 
became Yankee Doodle, greatly to Boone’s 
astonishment. 

This was the era of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Mrs. James E. Moore, one of our musicians, 
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undertook the presentation of The Pirates 
of Penzance with local talent. The rdle of 
Mabel went to Mrs. Moore, since she was a 
good soprano—and why else get the thing 
up? She found a tenor in C. B. Higgins, 
who did the Frederick part very well; and 
she managed to pick up people for the other 
solo parts. It was taken for granted that 
our best barytone, W. E. Ensign, would be 
the pirate king; but Will began, rehearsed 
a few times and backed out. Everyone 
thought it was because he was jealous of 
the prominence of Mabel and Frederick; 
but he took me aside and assured me that 
his real reason was that he couldn’t mingle 
music with the comic. Give him an oratorio 
part, he said, and he was at home; but he 
was too stately for any pirate king. 


Cast as the Pirate King 


“The fact is, Quick,” he said, dropping 
his voice, “‘folks think I’m stuck on myself, 
and stuck up; but I’m not. I act just the 
same way when I’m mowing the lawn or 
washing the buggy. I simply can’t take 
this part.” 

So Mrs. Moore asked me to be the pirate 
king; and willing to try anything once, I 
consented. The thing went off—not my 
part, but the opera—with great success. 
We sang it and repeated it. And a year or 
so afterward it was staged again, and I 
went back from Sioux City to take my old 
part in it. We also sang The Chimes of 
Normandy. I have proof that my part was 
excellently well done, for Klinefelter so 
stated in his write-up of the event in the 
Express-Republican. He was still strong 
for his discovery, and any sort of noise 
made by me would have gained recognition 
as great stuff in his paper. 

We thought we did the Pirates mighty 
well; but I have sometimes been harassed 
by doubts. I remember a dress rehearsal 
just before we gave our first show. Back 
in the wings were two strangers who, I dis- 
covered, belonged to the theatrical pro- 
fession; and in my kingly robes I was lean- 
ing against one of the flies, listening to the 
remarks which these professional visitors 
were making. They were impressed, I could 
see that; but there was something in the 
tempo which disturbed them. I now know 
that we sang it twice too slow. General 
Stanley’s daughters were not “climbing 
over rocky mountains” half fast enough. 
And when the policemen “slapped their 
chests” and sang ‘‘Ta-ran-ta-ra,” they 
failed to put their clubs to their mouths as 
trumpets. The two members of the profesh 
looked at each other and grinned. 

“Do you think we ought to tell her about 
it?” asked one. 

“No, for the love of heaven!” replied the 
other. “It would ruin ’em. They couldn’t 
make the change at this late day—and you 
know, some of it ain’t so rotten!” 

Rather considerate of them when one 
comes to think of it. I was somewhat dis- 
illusioned by this comment on our work. 
One experiences that feeling once one gets 
back of the scenes. When the flies were all 
run back on the stage of Parker’s Opera 
House, the audience saw painted on the 
back wall of the stage a marine view, rather 
well done. It was a scene of green islands, 
waving palms and: rocky shores. I had 
often admired what I took to be a sailboat 
represented as skimming across the bay, 
its sail dipping to a freshening breeze. But 
when, in my royal capacity, I went back to 
that wall, I was astonished to find that my 
white-winged yacht was nothing but a spot 
of plaster which had been knocked off by 
the awkwardness of some stage mechanic. 
The last touch of romance proved to be a 
bit of disrepair. 

That represents the difference between 
the view of the poor deluded occupant of a 
seat in the audience and the sophisticated 
one behind the scenes. 

I have been away back behind the scenes 
in our national life since then; and I have 
noted many things in the highly exalted 
which to the public appeared as the finish- 
ing touches to a beautiful picture but were 
to the one back on the stage merely marred 
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spots in the scenery. The generous hearti- 
ness of a great man turned out to be not 
much more than a rather good-hearted 
stupidity and carelessness. The intense 
devotion to the welfare of the people and 
to even-handed justice of another was on 
close inspection just a hole through the 
plaster of devotion to special interests. The 
inflexible rectitude of a third was largely 
obstinacy and self-esteem. The devotion 
to a great moral movement of another was 
a pose as far from the truth as the mark of 
the plank on the wall from the picture of a 
yacht. And the man who calls the hole in 
the wall by its true name soon finds how 
much more comfortable he would be if he 
cried ‘‘ Beautiful! Perfect!’’ with the rest. 

Our opera company was largely recruited 
from the church choirs, and many of our 
beauties were members of the churches. 
Hence not a few of the best people were 
greatly scandalized. I think my friend 
Klinefelter was responsible for a part of 
this high tide of reproach. Kline said—not 
in his paper, but where it circulated just as 
far—that in his judgment the Episco- 
pal ladies were the best dancers but the 
Methodists had the prettiest legs. Great 
heavens! To mention a portion of the 
human underpinning in this manner, and 
to have had the ocular basis for the re- 
mark, was something not to be endured— 
not in the 1880’s. It is different now; very 
different indeed. 

A young man with the virus of the writ- 
ing bug in his veins would not, as a matter 
of course, allow all this time to elapse with- 
out some manifestation of the disorder. I 
was still under the control of the inferiority 
complex of the West—that suppression of 
the spirit which made most of the output 
of the Eastern writers imitations of the 
British, and of ours, servile copies of the 
older writers and of the Concord group. I 
could not see in our life any manageable 
material for literature. So my essays were 
related to ephemeral local matters, having 
to do mostly wsth politics and imitations of 
the poets. I tried some short stories in the 
realistic manner, but they did not show any 
effects of yeast. They were soggy, and I 
knew them for failures. I did parodies of 
Poe, Swinburne and other poets. I could 
make rimes which weren’t bad as parodies, 
and that with much facility. Harry Stan- 
bery, of the Mason City Times, used to 
print these once in a while, all under pseu- 
donyms. Finally came a time when I was 
able to do a great local stunt in the way of 
verse. 


A Lively Caucus 


We had a business man named S. A. Sir- 
rine who, as an influential member of the 
inside group of the Republican Party, be- 
gan a campaign for a real political career. 
He chose for his entering wedge the office 
of mayor of Mason City. I think without 
doubt that Jim Rule, who was as near a 
political boss as anyone there then, prom- 
ised him the office. There was a powerful 
revolt against the movement. The out- 
siders, and some close to the inner circle, 
bitterly opposed the notion of making Mr. 
Sirrine mayor, for they saw this as a step 
leading to Congress or to some high state 
office. There was a rumbling in the interior 
of the voleano. It culminated in such an 
earthquake as Mason City never saw be- 
fore or since. 

For a long time our city ticket had been 
nominated by what we called a people’s 
caucus. The state law provided that mu- 
nicipal elections should be held in the spring 
so as to remove them from the influence of 
partisan campaigns in the fall. This was a 
concession to the feeling that city affairs 
should be run on a nonpartisan basis; and 
our people’s caucus, attended by all voters, 
was a local following of the same theory. 
The town had grown a good deal since this 
system had been adopted; but still the 
nominations were made at a single caucus 
for the whole municipality. Generally this 
gathering was not so large as to be unwieldy; 
but with public interest aroused, a town 
meeting for a place of some four thousand 
promised to be a throng. 
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The opponents of Sirrine besieged our 
office, endeavoring to induce Cliggitt to 
allow his name to go before the caucus for 
mayor; but he refused. The nomination of 
Sirrine was universally believed to be a 
movement to make our nonpartisan caucus 
a part of the machine of the Republican 
ring, and Cliggitt was strongly opposed to 
this; but he would not depart from his rule 
against running for office. Finally the anti- 
Sirrine group settled on Mr. Hughes, of the 
law firm of Glass & Hughes, as its candi- 
date. This pleased the machine, for they 
thought Hughes an easy man to defeat. 
Sirrine’s victory seemed assured. Kline- 
felter, Duncan Rule and others of my 
friends were for Hughes; and so far as I 
took any interest in the matter, I was with 
them. 

Clearly our little city hall, where former 
caucuses had been held, would not contain 
the crowd; so it was called to meet in the 
county courthouse. Surely this room would 
be large enough. But half an hour before 
time for calling the caucus to order the 
court room was crowded to the doors, and 
Jerry O’Rourke, one of our city council, 
had hard work to force himself into the 
court room far enough to enable him to be 
heard as he shouted that there were two 
hundred men outside who couldn’t get in. 
Someone proposed that we adjourn to the 


‘armory a few rods away. This was done, 


and when I got to the huge room it was 
thronged with a milling mob of excited 
citizens. 

Poets on Politics 


The Sirrine people had the skill. A 
Hughes man nominated Cliggitt for chair- 
man; but Mr. Card called attention to the 
fact that the call for the caucus should be 
first read; and when that was done, he 
placed Jim Rule in nomination for chair- 
man. System prevailed against enthusiasm 
and Rule was elected. 

But the triumph of Jim Rule in getting 
the chairmanship was short-lived. His 
voice could not be heard a yard from him. 
The gavel was soon split.. He seized D. M. 
Tiffany’s heavy cane, and finding that he 
could make more noise with it by pounding 
the low ceiling than in any other way, he 
hammered the ceiling until he was weary— 
all to no effect. 

The thing which made this affair so 
epochal for this community was the fact 
that most of our big men were in the fight. 
If New York were to have a caucus in which 
a thousand of her most prominent citizens 
should actually run wild, shout, push one 
another about, grow red in the face, sneer 
at one another, stamp, howl, and finally ad- 
journ after three hours of chaos without 
having passed a motion or done a single 
thing for which they were convened, it 
would represent only a fraction of the in- 
terest of the people of Mason City in this 
aborted caucus. Somewhere about mid- 
night it adjourned. Sirrine and Hughes 
were both placed on the ticket, and Hughes 
was elected. The machine had been beaten. 

Now Klinefelter was confronted by the 
task of writing a report of this thing for his 
weekly paper. Clearly here was an oppor- 
tunity for a great achievement in news- 
papering; but when Kline sat down to write 
it he was daunted by the job. He was 
worse than daunted—he was defeated. So 
he called me in counsel. 

“You've got to help me write this up,” 
said he. “Come down to the house and let’s 
see what we can dowithit. It’s beyond me.” 

It was beyond me too. We made several 
false starts; but the thing was too multi- 
farious in details. There were no handholds 
by which to seize it. Finally, said Kline, 
“Why not put it in verse?” This rather 
appealed to me; so we divided the assign- 
ment into two parts. I was to handle the 
opening. He was to start in with the pro- 
ceedings in the armory. Pretty soon I 
turned in a few pages of copy, beginning 
with The Call, which ran about as follows: 

| 


On Saturday, March tenth, at seven-thirty|: 
At Courthouse, City Hall being small and 
dirty, 


August : 


There will be held, if Providence don’tbc 
For this municipality a people’s caug 
Signed as secretary and call provider, 
Your humble servitor—C. H. MacNig 


The C. H. MacNider who signed th 
for this caucus as secretary is that } 
known financier Charles H. MacNider 
president of the First National Ba) 
Mason City, member of the Board oj 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, ani 
of the directors of the Chicago, Milwa| 
and St. Paul Railway. He was then ai, 
ploye of the bank at Mason City—agsj 
cashier, I believe. He is the father of 
ford MacNider, a former head of the A\ 
ican Legion. 

Not all the lines of the versified 1} 
of that memorable caucus were go };) 
the ones I have quoted; but bad or ;| 
they did for me what English Bards 
Scotch Reviewers did for Byron. Idi; 
awake the next morning to find myse|| 
mous. I was famous before the night o 
day the Express-Republican appeared 
verses were intentionally mock-heroic, 
unintentionally in the general style of }; 
mion or The Lady of the Lake. I. W.( 
paid me the best compliment then rece/ | 

“T’ve nothing to say of the lite) 
style,” he said to me; “but asa feat of) 
reporting it’s the best thing I ever say | 

Anyone who will go back to that | 
two-page poem will find most of the 
worth mentioning in Mason City | 
described in more or less absurd action, 

It brought me into fraternal relat 
with one of our best-known citizens, ¢ 
monly known as Doe. For Doe wai 
his own opinion, a poet. A few years bel | 
a girl had been drowned in Clear L| 
Doc was one of the people who dragged 
water to recover her body; dragged al 
afternoon and then waited until the} 
day to resume the sad task. While 1 
were waiting for morning Doc had 
moved to write a poem. It was publis) 
The editor of the humorous departmen 
a magazine saw fit to reprint the poem) 
certain irreverent comments for the am) 
ment of the elect of the world of cult 
Two of the lines ran: | 


Today we dragged the watery main 
Tomorrow we will drag again. 


“Extreme agony and lack of space,” 
served the editor, “prevent further ¢ 
tation.” 


A Kindred Spirit 


The implication was clear enough, 
it never touched Doc. His masterp 
had been mentioned and in part quo! 
and this was enough for him. The tra) 
ing men who registered at his hotel mi 
make fun of his poem, his competitor: 
shooting matches might quote from 
verses or ribaldly misquote them; butw 
did they know of the divine ecstasy of po 
creation? None of those things moved h 
He felt himself superior to these crass 80 
He had touched the magic string; 1 
fame was proud to win him; he was | 
doomed to die with all his music in h 
He was a group all by himself; and wl 
he found out that I had written the cau 
piece, he came to welcome me into it. 11 
a kindred soul. ; 

He told me all about the crisis wh 
had wrung the verses from him. Hesp' 
of the sadness of that night when tl 
waited for morning so that they might 
new their efforts to find the poor girl's bo 
The wind, said he, came soughing throt 
the trees; and he pronounced the wor' 
rime with “bowing.” : 

“The soughing wind,” said he, “¢ 
singing its sad requiem through the tre 
and I just couldn’t sleep till I had writ 
out my feelings. I’m glad that there’s ‘ 
man in this crowd here that can und 
stand it. Here’s a copy of mine.” _And 
handed me a card on which the Chant 
Death was printed. It is thus that 
draws creative souls together. a 


Editor's Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
cles by Mr. Quick. The tenth and last 
in an early issue. 
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Hidden wells 
Of poison 


They brought on serious 
internal.disorders that 
wrecked her health with- 
in a few short years. 
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How about you? 


Like so many thousands of others, 
her breakdown traced its source to in- 
fected and abscessed teeth—abscessed 
teeth that she neglected. 


That is the dreadful thing about 
tooth infections. So often they develop 
up to a very dangerous point before the 
person so afflicted even knows that 
there is anything wrong. 


Hidden wells of poison that infect 
the entire system. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 


Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 
testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 


In spite of these grave dangers that 


lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There zs a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and safe! 
This is an age when people want 


‘a 
nce an active social leader ~ 
now a helpless 
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As pioneers in the field of oral hygiene, 
we believe that the makers of Listerine 
are logically qualified to introduce this 
new and drastic note into dentifrice ad- 
vertising. And we believe that a very 
definite public benefit will result from this 
endeavor to make the nation properly 
conscious of the disease dangers that may 
result from tooth abscesses. 

— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet ot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 


Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 


Listerine looth Paste—25 cents for the large tube 


Lambert Pharmacal Co, 
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I GOT A SWELL JOB, I GOT & PEACH OF A GIRL 


told you about how I met a girl from New 
York called Mary Jane Saunders. And I 
told you how I heard that Mr. Johnson, my 
boss, was due to come down from Dallas. 

Well, Ma, he came down all right—early 
in the morning. Bill and I was just getting 
ready to start work on the tractor when the 
old road commissioner arrived, and along 
with him was Mr. Johnson. And Mr. 
Johnson walked right up to me like he was 
awful sore. 

“What have you been doing all this 
time?” he asked. ‘‘And just what is the 
matter with this tractor?” 

I explained to him how the tractor would 
run for only about five minutes and then 
quit. 

““What have you done to remedy this 
trouble?” he asked, talking very snappy 
and disagreeable. 

I explained to him all the different things 
I had done, grinding the valves, and taking 
the carburetor apart, and checking up on 
all parts with the micrometers. 

“Holy Moses!” he said. “What are you 
going to do next?” 

“This morning,’ I said, ‘‘I am going to 
check over the transmission.” 

“What?” he hollered. “What?” 

I happened to look up at this point and 
what do you suppose I seen? My friend 
Mary Jane Saunders of New York had just 
arrived to look at the tractor. I sure wished 
to gosh I had told her to stay away. But it 
was too late by that time, so I just looked 
this vulgar Mr. Johnson in the eye, and I 
said, “‘I am going to check over the trans- 
mission.”’ 

Mr. Johnson looked at mea long time and 
finally said, “‘ Young man, have you looked 
to see whether the pin hole is open in the 
cap on the gasoline tank?” 

““What pin hole?” I said. 

“Don’t you know that the gasoline can’t 
run out the bottom of the tank properly 
unless there is some way for air to get in the 
top? And don’t you know they drill a little 
pin hole in the cap to let in air? And fur- 
thermore don’t you know that after they 
have tested out these tractors at the factory 
they paint them just before shipping them? 
And don’t you know that they often get 
paint into the pin hole so that it is plugged 
up? ” 

Well, Ma, I couldn’t think of nothing 
very good to say just then so I didn’t say 
anything. 

And then what do you suppose this guy 
Johnson did? Well, Ma, he took a tooth- 
pick out of his vest pocket and he gave one 
poke at the cap of the gasoline tank, and 
then told Bill to start up the motor. Bill 
cranked her up, and we held a watch on 
her. She ran five minutes—ten minutes— 
twenty minutes—a half hour, just as nice as 
could be. Then the boss turned it off. 

And all the time Mary Jane was standing 
there. And I could tell just what she was 
thinking about. She was thinking that I 
had told her I was an expert and knew all 
about tractors. And here I had worked 
three days with a hundred dollars’ worth 
of tools and done no good at all. And when 
she seen this bird fix it in two seconds with 
a toothpick, she knew that I was a liar and 
a bum. She looked at me so surprised and 
sort of hurt and reproachful that I couldn’t 
look at her any more. I just stood there 
looking at my feet and never saying a word. 

Then Mr. Johnson started up, and he 
bawled me out something terrible. He said 
I was dishonest and a cheat and I had pre- 
tended to be a mechanic when I was so 
ignorant he didn’t think I could even 
understand winding a watch. He apolo- 
gized to the county commissioner, and told 
him I was not a regular man, but just a 
tramp he had picked up in an emergency, 
and that the only thing I could do well was 
tell a bunch of lies which had fooled him 
once but would not fool him again. He told 
me I was fired and he did not want to see 
me again, and he handed me twenty-five 
dollars for three days’ time plus expenses. 
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“Not that you have earned it,” he said, 
“but it is worth that much to get rid of 
you.” 

All this time Mary Jane was standing 
there, and I was so ashamed that I couldn’t 
say a word to her or to the boss or to any- 
body. I just ran back to the hotel and got 
my stuff and took the interurban car back 
to Dallas. 

Andwhenwewas coming across the bridge 
over the Trinity River, I thought I would 
let go and drop off into the river, because 
life can’t ever mean much to me any more. 
But the Trinity is such a mean, muddy 
little river that I didn’t think it would be 
nice to get drowned in. 

So now I have a cheap room in Dallas—I 
ain’t got money enough to stay at the Jef- 
ferson Davis Hotel—and I have seen Cousin 
George and he has given me a job as clerk 
in his hardware store, which is a bum job 
and I hate it. But it seems, Ma, like I 
never was made to be happy, so I guess I 
will just work along in a sorrowful sort of 
way, and not tell my troubles to anybody. 
I won’t have no friends and I won’t never 
get married, and probably I won’t never 
laugh again—just keep on working in the 
hardware store, lonesome and gloomy and 
sad. 

I still got my hundred dollars’ worth of 
tools, and every once in a while I get them 
out and admire them and sort of pet them 
and think how beautiful they are. And 
when I think how I ain’t got no chance to 
use them I pretty near cry. And then I 
look at the wrist watch, and listen to it tick, 
and I think, ‘‘What good is a lady’s wrist 
watch to me?” 

But I ain’t forgotten, Ma, how a friend 
of mine from New York once said she liked 
Texas men because they are so straight- 
forward and honest. And that is what Iam 
going to be from now on. [ ain’t even going 
to stretch the truth the least bit unless it’s 
absolutely necessary. 

Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


— Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Sunday, May 17, 1925. 11P.M. 
EAR MA: Well, you will be glad to 
hear that today I went to church. It 
seemed to me that a feller who had lost all 
interest in life could maybe get some com- 
fort out of religion, so I went around to the 
Presbyterian Church, which has a swell 
church building, and I find that the religious 
influence there has cheered me up con- 
siderable. 

I believe that it is wrong for a feller to go 
sour on the world just because he has had 
rotten luck. I believe that a feller should 
be brave and make the best of things, tell 
the truth and do the best he can. 

After church I met some people in the 
entryway that invited me around to a 
young folks’ social evening in the Sunday 
school rooms. So I went around and met a 
lot of very nice people, and it is possible I 
may find use for the wrist watch. I got to 
talking to various people about religion and 
other things, and I have arranged to go toa 
movie tomorrow night with one of the 
people I met. Her name is Glorianna San- 
derson and she has blue eyes and light col- 
ored hair and wears very stylish clothes. 
She knows how to play the piano. And she 
says she is taking lessons in anesthetic 
dancing. 

I am still working in the hardware store 
and Cousin George is nice enough, but 
every time I think of them big tractors I 
get homesick for them. 

Well, Ma, I will close now. 

ELMER. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Monday, May 18, 1925, 11:30 p.m. 
Het MA: What doyou think? I got 
a sort of a halfway job working on a 
tractor. It’s an extra job and no pay, but I 


got a chance to use my tools, and gee whiz, 
Ma, how I do love them tractors! 

You see, Ma, this evening I went out toa 
place called Highland Park to take this 
Miss Glorianna Sanderson down to the 
movie. She sure lives in a swell house and 
she was all dolled out like Fourth of July. 
I bet her dad is just lousy with coin. And 
when we got outside the house, right away 
she said, ‘‘ How are we going to get down- 
town? Didn’t you bring your car?” 

“We are taking the trolley,” I said. 

“Well,” she said, kind of snappy, “‘if you 
are the owner of a big hardware store as you 
told me on Sunday, I should think you 
could at least afford a flivver.” 

So I had to smooth her down by telling 
her that both my cars were being repaired 
and that I had tried to get a taxi, but 
couldn’t find one. We rode down in the 
dinky little Highland Park trolley car, and 
she seemed a little sore. When it comes to 
that, I was a bit sore myself, because, in- 
stead of being grateful to me for taking her 
to the movie, here was this girl acting like 
she thought she was doing me a favor by 
coming. 

I got to looking her over, and she was 
pretty enough in her way, but she didn’t 
quite get by with me somehow. I couldn’t 
help thinking that once, a long time ago, I 
had met a girl that came from New York 
City, and that was plain and simple and 
didn’t put on no airs at all. And here was 
this girl from Dallas, all tricked out in 
a thousand dollars’ worth of rags, and 
painted up like a new dog house, and she 
was turning up her nose at riding in a 
trolley. The more I thought about all this, 
the less I liked Glorianna. 

When we got off the trolley and started 
to walk to the theater, we passed right by 
the office of the Farmers’ Friend Tractor 
Company. And in the window was a big 
ten ton Earthworm tractor. 

“Wait a minute,’ I said. 
look at this machine.” 

I stood there admiring it for maybe about 
five minutes, until Glorianna began to get 
impatient and complain. 

“T can’t understand,” she said, “why 
you insist on standing here all this time 
looking at that big ugly machine.”’ 

And I didn’t say nothing to her, but I 
was thinking that the kind of girls I like are 
the kind that can understand the wonder- 
ful feeling that comes to a man when he 
looks at a good piece of machinery. 

Just then I noticed Luke Torkle going 
into the storehouse next the office. Luke 
was the nice guy that was unloading the 
tractor the first day I was in Dallas. As 
there didn’t seem to be anybody else around 
except only Luke, I went in and asked him 
what he was doing. He said he was work- 
ing overtime for a few nights to finish re- 
pairing a tractor in there that the owners 
was in a hurry for. 

“Where,” I said, “is this Mr. Johnson, 
the manager?” 

“Out of town,” said Luke. 

So I said, ‘“‘Luke, if you’ll let me help 
you, and teach me about these tractors, 
I'll work for you just as hard as I can, and 
won’t charge you nothing.” 

Luke sort of laughed, but he said, “All 
right. Can you start tonight?”’ 

“Sure,” Isaid. ‘‘Lend mea suit of over- 
alls and I’ll start right in.” 

“What about me?” said a voice behind 
me. It was Glorianna. 

“Say,” I said, “‘I’m awful sorry, but I 
can’t afford to throw away a chance to work 
on a tractor.”” She seemed to be getting 
pretty mad, so I said, ‘‘ Here, Glorianna, is a 
dollar for you. You can go to the movie by 
yourself, and get the best seat in the 
house.” 

Which was fair enough, but she just 
threw the dollar on the floor and walked 
out. | 

Girls are funny things. 

After I had picked up the dollar, I helped 
Luke for about three hours. I learned a lot 
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and Luke says I got along fine. Tam 
to help him again tomorrow night, a 
often as I can after that, Luke says ay 
can learn to be a mechanic if they wor} 
long enough. And he says anybog 
handy with tools as I am, and willi 
work as hard as I am, ought to becg 
good mechanic fairly quick. And Tho), 
Ma, because I sure love working on 
tractors, and besides it will give | 
chance to use that hundred dollars’ y 
of tools. 
Your affectionate son, 


ELMER Marr 


—Willamette Street, 

Dallas, Texas, 

Sunday afternoon, May 24, 
1s MA: I am working pretty ; 

now and not much time to writ! 

work all day in the hardware store | 
almost every night with Luke, and | 
learning a lot. 

I ain’t seen Miss Glorianna Sandi: 
since the night I took her to the m: 
picture show. I have changed my rel | 
and am now a Methodist. Her nameii; 
cile Smith and she goes to the Meth | 
Church, and she is a smart girl—edu| 
and everything. She is just back fn 
trip to Europe—Italy and France 
places like that. I am going around ti; 
on her tonight, it being Sunday, 
don’t work on Sunday nights. 

Affectionately, 
ELMER MART) 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Sunday afternoon, May 31, | 
EAR MA: Well, I have quit the] 
ware business. Cousin George is) 
bad guy, but he kept complaining | 
and more that I didn’t seem to taken 
terest in my job, and he said I would 
to buck up a whole lot or else quit. 
said, ‘All right, I’ll quit,” and I did, 
I’m glad, because somehow it just § 
like I can’t take no interest in any! 
but the tractor business. 

When I first came to Dallas and first 
that beautiful big tractor on the freigh! 
I made up my mind I was going to 
tractor man, and I ain’t changed my) 
one bit since. 

And now that I have left the Herd 
store, I can work with Luke all day. 
Johnson, the boss, is still away up al 
factory in Illinois, which is just as wel 
he knew I was helping Luke, he would} 
ably throw me right out in the street. 
some reason, Ma, I don’t think that 
likes me very well. 

Tonight I got a date to call on Miss 
cile Smith again. But I ain’t going. 
week when I called on her she told m 
about her trip through Italy, and got 
about a thousand picture post card 
where she had been. She showed meé 
them, one by one, and explained a 
them. The first couple of dozen was il 
esting, but after that as far as I was 
cerned they was a total loss. Ineveryav 
so often or so wide in my life. And’ 
she said I must be sure to come ar¢ 
again tonight and hear all about there 
her tour which was in France. So ton 
she’ll probably be waiting for me wi 
thousand French post cards. All rig! 
let her wait. Your affectionate son, 

ELME 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Saturday, June 13, 1 
[ee MA: Still working for Luk 
the daytime, but as my mone, 
pretty near gone, I have got a jotta 
evenings as a waiter in a restaurant. 
one of the swellest places in town, 
big plate-glass window in front, an 
whole inside finished in expensive W 
tiles. Last night was Friday, whieh 
(Continued on Page 88) © 
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- Making ‘Tire History 


PERTWIST 1s doing that in Goodyear Balloons 


| 


Most of the earlier users of Goodyear 
yalloon tires were impelled to buy them 
sy a desire for greater riding comfort. 


But these users have long since learned 
shat in Goodyear balloons this greater 
comfort is matched by a quite astonish- 
ing increase 1n serveceabzlity, 


Indeed, in those sections of the country 
whete service and road conditions ordi- 
narily “burn tires up in a hurry,’ Good- 
year balloons today are making history. 


They are piling up mileage totals, and 
records for sustained freedom from trou- 
ble, that users say are nothing short of 
revolutionary. 


Back of the splendid achievements of 
these Goodyears is the new cord fabric 


“T am using my third set of Goodyear bal- 
loon tires. I had the first 6.75 tires in town, 
on my Cadillac sedan, and they are now 
in Florida, having gone over 10,000 miles. 
My present set on another Cadillac has run 
3500 miles and shows no wear. They are 
wonderful tires to make mileage, turning up 
the miles so easily they leave no tired feel- 
ing at the journey’s end. Last Fall, I 
drove them 1600 miles in four days.” — 
C. F. Tutty, Grand Island, Nebr. 


interest you to know that since 
on my Goodyear All-Weather 
balloons, I have received about 
les to date. In this part of the 
we have plenty of snow, and what 
ne most was the fact that I could 
winter without chains. They also 
ery nicely in mud and sand and as 
‘can see they look good for an- 
),000 miles.”—Paut Dincman, 
_ Minn. 


“Goodyear balloon tires make a wonderful 
difference in the ease and comfort of a car. 
The set we bought from you some months 
ago has been run approximately 4000 miles, 
and one couldn’t tell by looking at them 
that they have been worn at all. Any 
difference in gasoline consumption appears 
to be in favor of these tires. In brief, we 
consider Goodyear balloons the practical 
tires to use.””—Qua.ity Launpry & Dry 
CLEANERS, Decatur, Alabama. 


driven Goodyear balloon tires on 
000 miles, and to date they show 
1 consider the performance of 
2s supplies full proof that the bal- 
is the greatest improvement in the 
ile industry since the perfection of 
tarter. My experience leads me to 
hat the balloon tire will prolong the 
| car at least 50%.”—Jesse H. 
eg an! of Schools, Idaho 
aho. 


SUPERTWIST, developed by Goodyear to 
solve the special needs of the modern 
flexible-sidewall tire. 


The superiority of this new material lies 
in its greater elasticity; 1t far outstretches 
the breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


When a Goodyear Tire made of SUPER- 
TWIST strikes a stone, the elastic cords 
yield to and smother the impact, stretch- 
ing under the blow like rubber bands. 


This unique ability to stretch and recover 
under shock minimizes any chance of 
breakage, insuring utmost protection 
against stone bruise, carcass breaks and 
similar damage. 


On this page are submitted a few typical 
expressions, picked at random from many 
thousands, of user-satisfaction with Good- 
yeat balloon tires. 


If you want the fine kind of tire perform- 
ance that is reflected in this impartial 
testimony, get the tires that are made with 
SUPERTWIST—Goodyear Tires. 


You will be swre then of your money's 
worth in long wear, traction, comfort and 
safety —for Goodyear Tires habitually 
demonstrate these qualities. 


Yet Goodyeats cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
my night off. A feller that works in the res- 
taurant by the name of Louie Snyder was 
off last night too, and he said to me, “Do 
you like to dance?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“All right,” he said. “I know a couple 
of sisters over in Oak Cliff that are warm 
babies, believe me. We'll all four of us just 
hop into my little flivver coop and go toa 
dance at a place I know out near White 
Rock.” 

“Good enough,” I said, so we went. 
Louie’s girl’s name was Irma, and my girl’s 
name was Ethel. The dance was at a sort of 
a summer pavilion, and there was a darkey 
orchestra with a saxophone player that 
could make a feller just writhe. When it 
came to dancing, little Ethel was all that 
Louie had said, and a good wrastler besides. 

We had quite a large time, and when we 
left, it wasn’t so bad either, riding home in 
the flivver coop. We got back at three in 
the morning, having been delayed by a 
fresh cop that bawled us out for parking 
with no lights under a big oak tree by the 
road halfway home. 

When we were standing on Ethel’s front 
porch, waiting to say good night, I got to 
looking off across the landscape, and I no- 
ticed how pretty the moon looked, shining 
down out of the sky. And I got to thinking 
of how it had once shined down on me and 
a friend of mine in the little town of Prairie 
Flower. 

Then Ethel said, ‘‘Come here and kiss 
me just once more, Elmer.” 

And I said, ‘‘ Aw, it’s too much trouble,” 
and I walked off. 

And I wasn’t sore at her or anything. 
But somehow, all of a sudden I knew that 
there was only one girl in the world that I 
really cared about kissing, and as long as I 
couldn’t have her, the rest of them didn’t 
make any difference at all. It was kind of 
funny. 

Well, good night, Ma. I wouldn’t write 
you all this except I promised to tell you 
everything that happened to me. 

Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


P.S. I still got the wrist watch. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1925. 
EAR MA: Well, Ma, last night at the 
restaurant I was waiting on a guy that 
wanted soup, and just then I seen a tractor 
going by out in the street. It was a tractor 
that belonged to the city of Dallas and was 
used to repair the roads. While I was look- 
ing at this tractor there come a terrible yell 
from the guy that had ordered soup. He 
claimed I had poured the soup onto his 
head; and when I looked around, there was 
his head all over soup, and dripping off his 
ears. So I guess I must have done it—while 
I was looking at the tractor. 

So now I ain’t working in the restaurant 
any more, but I have a new job working in 
the evening at a gasoline filling station. 
And in the daytime I still help Luke. We 
have overhauled four tractors so far, and 
Luke says I know about as much as he does 
by this time. Of course, I don’t get no pay, 
but Luke says when the boss comes back he 
will tell him how good I am and do every- 
thing he can to have me put on the pay roll. 

Your son, 


ELMER MARTIN. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Sunday, June 28, 1925, 
Lette MA: Last night at the gasoline 
filling station there come along a 
sporty-looking touring car to get gas. 
There was several girls in the car all dressed 
up, and I heard them talking and it seems 
they was on their way to a wedding. So I 
got to thinking that once a long time ago I 
had had the idea of getting married myself. 
And I got to thinking that there didn’t 
seem to be much chance any more that I 
ever would get married, on account of there 
not being any girls in Dallas that seemed 
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good enough for me. And I got to thinking 
about that. wrist watch sitting up in my bu- 
reau drawer just as lonesome and nobody 
to use it. 

And while I was standing there and 
thinking about all these things, one of the 
girls—that had on a very pretty white 
fluffy dress—said, ‘‘Would you please 
come out of your dream and give us some 
gas as we are in a hurry?” 

So I come to with a start and started 
grinding the crank as hard as I could. And, 
holy Moses, Ma! There come a regular 
fountain of gasoline all over the place, and 
the girls begun to holler and screech, and I 
looked up, and the girl in the fluffy dress 
was as wet and slick as a mushrat. I had 
forgotten to put the nozzle of the gasoline 
hose in the tank on the car. The nozzle was 
still hanging, point up, in the rack, and 
when I had turned the crank it had made 
one of the prettiest fountains you ever 
seen. It was lucky nobody was lighting a 
cigarette at the time; but even so, the girls 
got very sore, especially the one that had 
started with the nice fluffy dress. And they 
complained to the owner of the filling sta- 
tion, so now I don’t work there any more. 

But I don’t care, because I got no inter- 
est anyway in anything but tractors. And 
tomorrow Mr. Johnson, the boss, is coming 
back from Illinois and Luke is going to try 
and get him to hire me. I will let you know 
how it comes out. Affectionately, 

ELMER MARTIN. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Monday, June 29, 1925. 
EAR MA: This morning Mr. Johnson 
got back and Luke took me in and 
asked him to hire me and told him I was 
one of the best mechanics he ever run 
acrost. 

But when Mr. Johnson seen who I was I 
thought he was going to have a convulsion 
or something. He sure got mad, and told 
me to get to hell out of there, and he 
wouldn’t listen to no arguments, or talk 
about it at all, and he was so unreasonable 
that finally I just walked right out, because 
I was afraid he might even fire Luke if he 
got worked up any more. 

This afternoon I seen Luke privately and 
Luke says there is no chance of Mr. John- 
son hiring me. But he said I might very 
likely get a job in one of the other branches 
of the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company— 
in Kansas City or Chicago or somewheres. 
I asked him did they have a branch in New 
York and he said yes. 

So I said I would think it over, and that 
is what I have been doing. 

And while I was thinking I took a little 
trip this afternoon on the interurban to 
Prairie Flower. I stopped in at the hotel 
there and talked with Mrs. Adams, the 
owner. And while we was talking about 
this and that and one thing and another, 
she just happened to mention that her niece 
had gone back to New York City. I wrote 
down her address in New York in my little 
address book. She’s on West Sixteenth 
Street. Not that the address is of any im- 
portance. But I like to keep in my address 
book the addresses of all the different peo- 
ple I have met. 

Since I got back to Dallas, I have been 
thinking some more about where I can get 
a job in the tractor business. I think I will 
go to one of the other branches. And I 
think maybe New York would be the best. 
But I ain’t got nowhere near enough money 
to go to New York. So I don’t know just 
what I’ll do. I got to figure on it a while. 

Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Monday, July 6, 1925. 
EAR MA: Gosh, I was surprised when 
I opened your letter and found the 
money order for a hundred dollars to take 
me to New York. Gee, Ma, I didn’t mean I 
wanted you to send me any money. Thanks 
a lot, Ma, you are an old peach; but I can’t 
take it, honest I can’t. 
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When I left home I said I was going to 
make good and earn my own way. And by 
gosh I will do it. So here is the money 
order back. And thanks just the same. I'll 
get to New York somehow. 

Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


—Willamette Street, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Wednesday, July 8, 1925. 
EAR MA: Wait till you hear the big 
news. Luke says they are going to’ship 
a tractor tomorrow from here to New York 
on account of several sudden hurry-up or- 
ders in New York for more tractors than 
the factory can supply all at once. The 
tractor is going in a box car. 

So I have bought myself enough crackers 
and canned goods to last a couple of weeks, 
and I have a five-gallon can of water. And 
I got fifteen dollars left. And when Luke 
loads the tractor, which will be at the plat- 
form down at the end of the yards where 
there ain’t many people around, he has 
promised to sneak me into the car just be- 
fore he seals it up. And I will take all my 
water and rations, and my suitcase and my 
tools. And as this is a carload shipment ina 
sealed car, nobody will bother me until I 
get to New York. 

Gosh, Ma, ain’t it wonderful? Holy 
Moses, Ma, ain’t I right there when it 
comes to figuring out ways to do things? 
Gee whiz, Ma, I’m on my way, and before 
long you'll get a letter from me from little 
old New York. ELMER. 


On Board M. K. T. Box Car No. 877,482, 

Friday, July 10, 1925. 

ELLO MA: Yesterday morning I 

helped Luke load the tractor in the car 

and block it in place. The agent came out 

and inspected it and said it was O.K. After 

which I sneaked in with my can of water, 

my rations, my suitcase and my tools. 

Luke wished me luck, shut the doors, 
locked them and put on the seals. 

And there we was—me and the tractor— 
all shut up in M. K. T. Box Car No. 877,- 
482, billed straight through from Dallas to 
New York. 

It was exactly 10:30 A.M., and I said to 
myself, ‘‘I sure am sitting pretty.” 

But pretty soon—what with the sun 
beating down on the roof of the car and no 
ventilation—it began to get dog-gone hot. 
By noon I began to get a little worried. By 
12:30 I thought I was going to melt away. 
At one o’clock the freight engine hit us with 
a bang and ran us up to the other end of the 
yard. At 1:30 I started to take a drink out 
of my five-gallon can of water, and found 
that when the freight engine hit us it had 
knocked over the can and all the water had 
run away. And just then there come a few 
more bumps, after which we started rolling 
along smooth and steady. We were on our 
way. 

Now I suppose lots of fellers would have 
been scared to death at finding themselves 
starting a two weeks’ trip locked and sealed 
in a red-hot box car with no water to drink. 
But I take these things fairly calm, Ma. I 
just used the old brain a little, and then I 
opened up my tool box and got out my drill 
and hack saw. And before long I had cut 
myself a neat little door in the floor, and I 
was laying down beside it with my old nose 
poked far enough through so I could enjoy 
the pleasant breeze as we went along. Then 
I opened up a can of tomatoes and ate them 
and that quenched my thirst for a while. I 
was fairly comfortable all afternoon. 

About nine in the evening we parked on a 
switch to let a fast train go by; and I heard 
frogs clunking beside the track. So I 
slipped out through my little trapdoor in 
the dark and filled up my water can at a 
sort of a pond that I found. After which I 
got back in the car and had a fine night’s 
sleep on the tractor seat cushions. 

And now it is morning again and I have 
had a fine breakfast of canned shrimps, 
corn beef, potted ham, baked beans and 
asparagus tips. Gosh, Ma, I feel fine. I’m 
glad I didn’t economize too much when I 
bought my rations. 


Enough light leaks in throu: 
cracks and up through the 
can see to write. We are mak 
I think we are now somew 
homa. 7 

Saturday, July 

Well, Ma, we are still rolling alc 
terday we stopped at a n a} 
came along inspecting te 
the wheels with a hammer, an 
underneath and everything. An 
only luck he didn’t notice my 
last night I sneaked out at another 
dragged in some boards to use as 
Because the ones I had sawed out 
drop through and get lost. 

I have drilled myself a little pe 
each side of the car so I can get | 
look at the scenery as we go along 
we are now in Kansas, is 


Sunday, July 

Still rolling along. Sometimes] 
some and then it is nice to have th 
it is so big and friendly loo i 
been looking over my tools 2 
and they are all O.K. 


Wednesday, | 

We laid over all last night ona op 
railroad yard. I sneaked out ani; 
around, and we was in a great | 
which turned out to be St. Louis. | 
some oranges in a store and s.| 
with picture supplements. I hav 
lot of the pictures up on the walls 
Box Car No. 377,482 looks like ;: 
home inside. a 
We are now rolling along agai | 
guess we are in Illinois. -. | 


Sunday, 
Gosh, Ma, this is a long trip! / 
Moses but I am tired of being ec 
in this car. If nine days in a box ¢ 
bad, what must it be to get twenty 
the penitentiary? | 
Last night I seen lots of facto 
chimneys shooting flames up into 
which was very beautiful. I hav 
out that it must have been Pittsbt 
I ain’t quite sure. 


Monday, 
Still moving along, just now 
woods and mountains. This Unite 
is a big country all right. 


Tuesday, July: 

New York at last! When it first | 
this morning, I looked out my peep! 
I seen right away that we was con 
the big town. Thousands and thou 
houses stretched out mile after mill 
so pleased tiiat I couldn’t think of 
except that this endless ride had co 
end at last. 

I used up the last of the water ' 
shave and a good wash, and I go 
all slicked up. I had eaten up all th 
except two cans of beans which I 
hind as a sort of present to the 
company in gratitude for the free_ 

The first place we stopped I 
through the trapdoor with my suit! 
tools and ran acrost five or six tra 
down a bank and around some she 
street. A brakeman on the train 
and yelled at me, but I didn’t pay” 
tion. 

I walked down the street a Ww 
found a little restaurant where I 01 
ham sandwich. 

And what do you suppose, Mi 
dirty crooks charged me twenty-fi 
for the ham sandwich, and it wasn! 
dump neither. I paid it; but 18 
with them. There was a large fres 
of catchup on the table and I used | 
my sandwich. 

Gosh, Ma, that old sandwich ¥ 
swimming in catchup! ; 

And another way I am getting eV 
sitting here a while at their table f 
this letter to you. But pretty soo” 
go and look up the tractor office. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
Well, Ma, I’ll let you know how I come 
out. Your son, 
ELMER MARTIN. 


On Train between 
Philadelphia and New York, 
Tuesday Afternoon, July 21, 1925. 
ELLO MA: A funny thing happened 
just after I finished my letter to you 
this morning. I went out and mailed it ina 
box in front of the restaurant, and then I 
went back and asked the lady cashier 
whether she knew where West Sixteenth 
Street was. 

Of course I wasn’t going there or any- 
thing, but I just thought it would be in- 
teresting to know. 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you,” she said. 
““You see, I only came to Philadelphia last 
week.”’ 

Gosh, Ma, I like to fell over. Like a 
flash it come over me what I had done—I 
had got off at the wrong town. 

But I didn’t let on. I walked out and 
leaned against a telephone pole, and for a 
couple of minutes I just felt sick—partly on 
account of finding myself in Philadelphia 
and partly on account of having had more 
catchup than usual for breakfast. 

But I soon got myself going again. I 
found a trolley car that took me down to 
the station, and I bought a ticket to New 
York. So here I am, riding along in a regu- 
lar passenger car. I only got a little over 
five dollars left, but I am arriving in New 
York like a gentleman. Your son, 

ELMER MARTIN. 


New York, Thursday, July 23, 1925. 
EAR MA: Well, I got to New York on 
Tuesday afternoon and more has hap- 
pened to me since then than had happened 
to me in all my life before. 

l arrived too late in the afternoon to go to 
the tractor office, so I went to a hotel that a 
guy on the train told me about. I had 
wanted to go to the Waldorf-Astoria, but 
finally decided on this other, which is 
called the Mills Hotel and is slightly less 
expensive. 

I took a walk that evening and just hap- 
pened to pass by West Sixteenth Street. 
So I followed along until I came to Mary 
Jane’s number. At first I thought I would 
go right up and ring the bell, but finally I 
decided not to, and came back to the hotel 
and went to bed. 

The next morning I started out to look 
for the tractor office, and it happened that 
I came past West Sixteenth Street again. 
I stood around a while in front of the 
house, and finally I went into a little sta- 
tionery store on the corner and looked over 
the magazines for an hour or so until the 
Greek in charge told me I better buy some- 
thing or else get out. Then I stood around 
outside for a while, and all at once her door 
opened and down the steps came Mary 
Jane herself. 

She was very much surprised to see me, 
and I had met her so sudden that I hadn’t 
had time to think of anything to say. But 
finally I said ‘‘Hello.”” And she said 
“Hello.” And we walked along down the 
street. 

After a while she said, “‘ Why did you run 
away without saying good-by to me that 
day in Prairie Flower?” 

Then I just busted loose and told her all 
about it and how I had run away because 
I was ashamed to stick around, being such 
a low-down, no-account bum, and a cheat 
and a liar and not fit for such a nice girl as 
her to go around with. And then I told her 
how I had worked with Luke and really 
learned something about the tractor busi- 
ness, and had resolved never to tell no lies 
anymore, and how I had tried to go around 
with various girls in Dallas, but they none 
of them seemed to amount to anything as 
compared to her. And I told her I had 
come to New York to look for a job in the 
tractor business. We walked along and I 
told her all about myself, and finally we 
came to a little park called Washington 
Square. We sat down on a bench and I 
asked her what she was doing. 
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She said she had just lost her own job on 
account of the place where she worked as a 
stenographer shutting up. She was looking 
for another place, which seemed to be 
pretty hard to find. And she needed to 
find something fairly soon on account of 
having spent so much money on her vaca- 
tion trip to Texas, and on account of her 
father and mother both being dead and no- 
body in New York that could help her. 

Then I cussed myself out for a dirty bum 
for having talked about nothing but my 
own troubles and thought about nobody 
but myself, when all the time she was hav- 
ing a harder time than I was. 

But as long as I didn’t have no job, I 
couldn’t be of any help to her. So we went 
and looked up the address of the Farmers’ 
Friend Tractor Company in a telephone 
book. It was on Broadway near Fiftieth 
Street. 

We went up there on the Subway and 
Mary Jane waited outside while I went in 
to ask for a job. 

The manager was in the front office, but 
he was busy talking to a man called Mr. 
Jones, so I sat down to wait till they got 
through. I couldn’t help hearing what they 
said, and it seemed that Mr. Jones owned a 
big sugar plantation in Porto Rico, and he 
was buying a ten-ton Harthworm tractor to 
work down there. 

psi want that tractor right away this 
morning,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘so I can load it 
on the boat to sail tomorrow.” 

‘We have had more orders lately than 
we could fill,’ said the manager, “but for- 
tunately a tractor we had shipped from 
Texas has just got in this morning.” 

“Where is it?’”’ asked Mr. Jones. 

“At the West Twenty-sixth Street Pier,” 
said the manager. ‘“‘It came across the 
North River—freight car and all—on a 
barge. Tell me where your boat is and I'll 
have one of my men drive the tractor over.” 

“Hast Twenty-second Street,” said Mr. 
Jones. “‘But never mind taking it over. 
The mechanic I’m expecting to hire to go to 
Porto Rico will be here in a few minutes. 
T’ll run him over in my car to the North 
River and we'll drive the tractor across town 
ourselves.”’ 

Then they talked about various things 
and finally the manager saw me sitting over 
in the corner, and he said, ‘‘Did you wish 
to see me?”’ 

=o Y €8, Sits el salds 
working on tractors.” 

Now I had planned out a wonderful line 
of talk and how I would tell this guy that I 
was a graduate of Cornell, and had been to 
an automobile school in Kansas City, 
and had had years of experience, and was 
a first-class tractor expert. But somehow 
when I thought about Mary Jane stand- 
ing outside and waiting for me and how 
I had told her I was through with lying, 
why somehow it didn’t seem right for me to 
tell that guy anything but what was abso- 
lutely true. 

So I told him about how I first fell in love 
with tractors the day I arrived in Dallas, 
and how I got a job as an expert repair 
man. 

“And how did you come out?” asked the 
manager. 

“‘T lasted three days,’’ I said, ‘‘which was 
really pretty good—considering I had 
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never seen an Harthworm tractor before— 
and then I was fired.” 

“Yes,” said the manager, “‘that was 
really pretty good—considering.’”’ And 
then he and this Mr. Jones just busted out 
laughing and for some reason they thought 
it was one of the funniest things they ever 
heard. So I told them how later on I had 
worked for Luke Torkle for two months for 
nothing, and had learned a lot about trac- 
tors. And I told them how I had come to 
New York in the box car, and if they 
didn’t believe it, they could go over and 
look at the tractor that had just come in, 
and they would find the two cans of beans 
and that would prove it. Then I asked the 
manager could he give me a job. 

And right away he answered no, he could 
not, because he had plenty of help already. 
And he didn’t think he would need me later 


on either. So I said good-by and walked 
out the door. I told Mary Jane what had 
happened. 


“After talking to you this morning, Mary 
Jane,” I said, ‘‘I just couldn’t tell all them 
lies I had figured up. I’m sorry I didn’t get 
the job, but I’m glad I was honest any- 
Wiles 

“‘T’m glad too,” said Mary Jane. And we 
walked along down Broadway. 

But we wasn’t very happy. She didn’t 
have no job, and I didn’t have no job.. And 
neither of us had any money to speak of. So 
we walked along very slow and mournful. 

After we had walked.a mile or two we 
come to a place called Madison Square, and 
we sat down onabench. And after a while 
we heard a big roaring noise. I looked up 
and seen a beautiful ten-ton Earthworm 
tractor coming from the west along Twenty- 
third Street, and a-rolling along through 
the traffic just as pretty as you please. 

“Took!”’ I said to Mary Jane. ‘That is 
the tractor I brought with me from Dallas; 
and that man beside the driver is Mr. Jones. 
The driver must be the man he is going to 
take to Porto Rico.” 

“Listen,” said Mary Jane, ‘“‘there is 
something the matter with that tractor.” 


I listened. Sure enough, it was missing 


and coughing; and just as it got to the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third Street and Broadway 
it stopped dead, right where the car tracks 
crossed in front of a building called the 
Flatiron. In about one minute there was 
trolley cars from four directions beginning 
to line up. And the trolley cars began to 
block the automobiles, and in about two 
minutes it was the worst mess you ever 
seen, with cops running around and holler- 
ing and automobiles honking and nobody 
knowing just what to do. 

Mary Jane and I walked out as near the 
tractor as we could get, and there was three 
cops bawling out Mr. Jones and telling him 
to move his old tractor to hell out of there. 
And Mr. Jones’ operator was cranking 
away like mad, but the motor wouldn’t 
even give a cough. 

“What’s the matter with it?’”’ said Mr. 
Jones. 

“T don’t know,” said the operator. And 
I won’t repeat what Mr. Jones said then. 
The operator kept on spinning the crank, 
which ona ten-ton tractor is up on top the 
machine between the seat and the hood. 

One of the cops made a big truck back up 
to the tractor and hollered out, “‘Get a chain 


‘at the tractor office?” — k 


there, youse guys, and we'll dy rag. 
out of the way!’’ Which was; 
except that nobody had any ch 
this time all the streets in all 
Broadway and Twenty-third. 
Fifth Avenue—was choked wit 
jam of trolley cars and automo} 
busses and trucks. Finally som) 
have turned in a fire alarm, b, 
came all the fire apparatus, with 
ing and siren horns blowing, y 
way into the traffic as best they 
cops hollered louder and loude, 
ator cranked harder and hard) 
Jones got madder and madder. 
So I stepped up and I said, | 
would you like me to drive y 
away from here for you? mn 
‘“My gosh, yes,” he said—‘“j 
So I told the operator to eon 
the tractor. He climbed downar 
up. By this time there must } 
couple of thousand people gath¢ 
in among all the trolleys and 
things. They was all hollering 
ing, but when they seen me gej 
machine there come a sort 
was all looking to see what 
I looked first at the cap 
tank and what I seen n 
““Mary Jane,” I said, ‘ 
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poke, waited a minute for 
into the carburetor, gay 
and the motor started wi 
Ma, you ought to have 
cheer. Gosh, Ma, it was y 

‘“Comeon, Mary Jane,” 
her up on the seat. Mr. 
words at his operator: 
And then he climbed up b 
the handle bars, let in the cl 
rolling along down Ty 
while the traffic straight 
again. And before long W 
steamboat wharf. a 

Right away Mr. Jones sa 
the man that was talking to 
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“Yes, sir, L said 
“Then you want a job. a 
chanie?”’ a 
“Yes, sir.’ cs), 
“Well,” said Mr. Tend 4 
you talked to that mana 
that is honest enough to te 
ures as well as his success 
way you took hold and got me): 
mess at Madison Square.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. al 

“T have fired my “other ‘ope 
went on.. ‘I had a two-year ¢ 
made out, but fortunately we ha: 
it yet. So if you want the jol 
have it.” 

“All right,” I cada, “T’ll take 

“Wait a minute,” he said, “ti 
the conditions. I will pay you ty 
dollars a month and all expenses 
your passage down to Porto Rie! 
again. But you have to sign a¢ 
stay two years. I agree to kee) 
long. It doesn’t pay me to ta 
down there for less time than th 

“Fair enough,” I said, “exce 
just one thing more. Do yol 
passage money for a man’s ¥ 
along?” 

Mr. Jones looked at me ani 
looked at Mary Jane. Mary Jé 
sort of fussed and embarrassed 
Jones laughed and said, ‘‘All righ 


~ furnished for man and wife.” 


All this happened yesterday, | 
today I am writing this on the i 
Mary Jane is sitting beside me, ¢ | 
now going past the old Statue ¢ 

I will send this letter back by t 

Your son, 
ELMER ) 


P.S. Gosh, Ma, it’s wonderft 
chance to use my tools, I gota§ 
got a two-year contract, I got a! 
wrist watch, I got a peach of 2 
married at the City Hall. yester' 
noon to Mary Jane. _ 
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- its all the same toa-Marmon_ 


MARMONn safety, Marmon’s sheer adequacy, Marmon’s infallibility and unfailing trustworthiness 
are now available in a complete line of five New Marmon Standard Closed Cars at practically 
open car price. The body lines and colorings are new—refreshingly so—but the chassis and 
engine represent years of concentration on a single type, progressively refined and improved. 


Open Cars, $3165. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975, f.0.b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 
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slightly modified at the end of June, 1925, 
is a political question of the first order, inti- 
mately connected with that complicated 
problem of French security which for the 
past six years has evaded solution by the 
chancelleries of Europe, and does not come 
within the scope of this article. But their 
repercussions are far-reaching and mani- 
fold. They have had many effects not in 
the least intended by their authors. 

Not the least of these is the extraordinary 
stimulus they have proved to the skill and 
ingenuity of the German aircraft designers. 
As amethod of keeping Germany out of the 
air, or even of permanently hampering the 
development of her aviation, the Nine 
Rules have conspicuously failed. It is safe 
to say that Great Britain would very cheer- 
fully subscribe to their entire abolition. 
But they derive directly from the Versailles 
Treaty; and France, in her unabated terror 
of a German war of revenge, will not volun- 
tarily alter one jot or tittle of that treaty; 
she is acutely afraid that once that docu- 
ment of her hard-won victory commences 
to undergo modification, the process will 
not speedily cease. In the meantime, Ger- 
many, while both bitterly resenting those 
rules and evading them to the best of her 
ability, sardonically enforces them on the 
embarrassed countries which framed them. 
Every request for foreign flying facilities 
over Germany is met with the reply that 
until the Nine Rules are abolished, or at 
least considerably modified, Germany has 
no concessions to make. 


Time Saving by Air Travel 


Great Britain is probably the country 
that suffers most from their operation. The 
British, for example, are very anxious to 
extend their Cologne air route to Prague, 
which is obviously destined one day to be- 
come the chief international air-traffic cen- 
ter for Southern Central Europe. The price 
of the German permission is—modification 
of the Nine Rules. More important, Great 
Britain wishes ardently to establish an 
aeroplane service to India. Her best route 
is across Germany. The alternative and 
less direct route across France is practically 
barred by the French law which insists that 
all internal air traffic in France shall be the 
monopoly of French companies; conse- 
quently, although a British aeroplane fly- 
ing to India might descend, as it would need 
to do, at Paris, Lyons and Marseilles, it 
vould not carry passengers or freight be- 
tween those intermediate: points—a prohi- 
bition which makes the line uneconomical. 
The route to India by way of Germany is 
the bait held out by the Germans to the 
British for the abolition of the Nine Rules, 
and the chief reason why Great Britain 
would oppose no obstacle to their abandon- 
ment if the French could be brought to 
agree to it. 

The French themselves suffer less from 
their enforcement—they look toward the 
Mediterranean for the main development 
of their long-distance air lines—but never- 
theless their aerial communication with 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia has been se- 
riously impeded. For a long time their aero- 
planes continued to fly across Germany 
from Strasburg to Prague in defiance of the 
German Government, but engine trouble 
forced so many machines to descend in 
Germany—where they were promptly con- 
fiscated—that the route has been aban- 
doned, and they now fly roundabout over 
the perilous mountain districts by way of 
Zurich and Innsbruck to Prague. 

One incidental result of all this is that 
Amsterdam has become for the time being 
the principal international air-traffic center 
of Europe. If one desires to fly from Lon- 
don or Paris to Berlin, Copenhagen, Mos- 
cow, Norway or Sweden, it is equally neces- 
sary to go to Amsterdam and change there 
either into a German machine or a German- 
built machine owned by a Swedish com- 
pany, but belonging to the Europa Union 
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controlled by the German Junkers’ firm. In 
the case of this big machine, which recently 
conveyed as many as thirteen passengers 
from Malmo6 by way of Hamburg to Am- 
sterdam, the German authorities conven- 
iently close their eyes to the infraction of 
the Nine Rules; in the case of all others, 
they are rigorously enforced. 

Nevertheless, despite this great political 
obstacle, the Continent, as will be seen 
from the map used with this article, is cov- 
ered with an astonishing network of regu- 
larly operated air lines. And it must be 
remembered that over a great many of 
these routes there is a double service run 
by two competing companies. 

The time saved to the traveler on these 
air routes, at a fractional extra cost, is con- 
siderable, increasing rapidly at a ratio in 
proportion to the increase of distance: 


TIME BY FIRST 
CLASS 
ORDINARY 
FARD, 
DOLLARS 


TIME BY 
AIR, 
HOURS 


London-Paris . . . 16 
London-Zurich . . 29 
London-Cologne . . 19 
London-Brussels . . 16 
London-Amsterdam ; 17 
London-Berlin. . . 35 
London-Malmo . . 45 


Paris-Malmo. . . . 45 
Paris-Amsterdam. . 10 
Paris-Berlin . . . . 35 
Paris-Brussels . . . 5 
Paris-Prague. . . . 40 
Paris-Vienna. . . . : 40 
Paris-Warsaw .. . 60 
Paris-Bukharest . . 60 


N.B. Some of the air routes have been much lengthened by the inability to fly 
across Germany. The schedule time Paris-Warsaw was fourteen hours, and the 
schedule time Paris-Bukharest twenty-three hours before the alteration in route. 


To take another example, it is now theo- 
retically possible for a traveler, should he 
improbably wish to do so, and should he 
make his connections, to leave Moscow on 
Monday morning by air to K®6nigsberg, 
take the night train thence to Berlin, leave 
Berlin by air on Tuesday morning, arrive 
in Paris that evening, take the night train 
to Toulouse, and fly thence early Wednes- 
day morning to Casablanca, in Morocco, 
arriving at 6:15 P.M. of Wednesday evening. 
Less than three days! By the air route his 
fare would cost him approximately $200. 
It would certainly take him about ten days 
by the ordinary route and, equally certain, 
cost him more. This, of course, is an ex- 
treme case, but illuminative. In comparing 
the cost of air travel with railroad and boat 
travel, it must, moreover, be remembered 
that the air cost is practically net; there 
are no incidental expenses en route. 

Will commercial aviation ever become 
self-supporting and a profitable business 


DOLLARS 


proposition for the companies concerned? 
In England, Germany and Holland, at 
least, it is firmly believed that it will. But 
the day of commercially earned dividends 
for aerial traffic companies is yet distant. 
Great Britain is the only first-class power 
in Europe which has been thoroughly 
frank about its subsidies to civil aviation, 
and analysis of the British effort shows 
more clearly than any other the financial 
difficulties with which air transport had 
and still has to contend. 

At the end of the war, the aircraft con- 
structors of Europe found, with dramatic 
suddenness, that their occupation was 
gone. At a stroke, their works were con- 
verted from scenes of intense activity into 
halls of desolation, echoing with emptiness. 
There were in France and Britain immense 
war stocks of aeroplanes and engines which 
the respective gov- 
ernments were only 
too willing to sell for 
peaceful purposes to 
any buyer. 

In Germany, of 
course, the situation 
was different. The 
victorious Allies set 
themselves vigorous- 
ly to destroy practi- 
cally the entire Ger- 
man accumulation of 


TIME 
SAVED, 
HOURS 


31 45 
45 115 
30 113 
21 5 

20 9F 
40 15 

51 25 

50 26 

20 5g 10 
53 11 18 
10 2 5 
50 ere) a) 
62 164 22 
65 5 5 
90 25 30 


tors; an elimination 
of obsolescent mate- 
rial, incidentally, for 
which the German 
aircraft industry, in 
the long run, owes 
them a big debt of 
gratitude. 

Accordingly, the 
European aircraft 
constructors naturally turned to the only 
field of activity that remained—the organi- 
zation of commercial air companies, using at 
first ex-government material, but doubtless 
with the ultimate hope of producing new 
fleets of commercial machines. At that 
time the intense competitive rivalry be- 
tween the military air forces of France and 
Britain—and the resulting activity in the 
aircraft manufacturing industry in those 
two countries—could scarcely be foreseen. 
The point to be remembered is that Eu- 
ropean civil aviation was initiated by 
constructors of aircraft, and not by men 
experienced in the operation of transport 
companies. This fact explains many of 
the vicissitudes of the initial period. 

The first in the field was the British 
aeroplane constructor, Mr. Holt Thomas. 
He organized a company called Aircraft 
Transport and Travel, Ltd., which, on 
August 25, 1919, inaugurated a daily ser- 
vice between London and Paris, using 


The Interior of a Vickers Vimy, Used by the Imperial Airways, Limited 


machines and mo-. 


converted De Haviland war mach}. 
pioneer regular passenger air sery) 
world. But rivals were close on | 
A few days later, on the first of Se 
Mr. Handley Page, another Bri 
structor, launched another service 
London and Paris under the title | 
ley Page Transport, Ltd. This || 
worked in conjunction with the fi 
French companies, the Messager 
ennes, each flying three times a w{ 
way. { 
Croydon Aerodrome, the presen | 
of London, was not at that time} 
civilian traffic, and the Holt Tho, 
chines started from Hounslow, whi! 
ley Page and his French coadju | 
from the Handley Page works at | 
wood. At the Paris end, the aero) 
Le Bourget was used then as ni| 
single fare was fifteen guineas—ty 
half times the present rate—and) 
high for serious competition with {| 
lar route by train and boat. Neith 
British companies received any | 
ment assistance whatever. By th 
1919, however, they had made 4¢| 
and carried 870 passengers over | 
distance of 104,000 miles. | 

The season of 1920 began with hi’ 
The world was then still in the ful | 
postwar optimism. Everything 
good. In May, 1920, the Holt 
company doubled its service to Pa’ 
Handley Page company, which hat 
its connection with the French (| 
and now ran in competition wit] 
only ran daily to Paris but opene 
service to Brussels and a thric| 
service to Amsterdam. Another (| 
came into the lists, formed by Ir 
Co., a large firm of coal exporters— | 
invasion of air transport by pe 
concerned with aircraft constructi 
ran twice weekly to Paris. A fourt) 
rival, the Air Post of Banks, mad 
appearance. 

Meanwhile the French company, 
by generous government subsid 
competing vigorously. The fares | 
duced by a third, to ten guess 
single trip London-Paris, which Ww) 
double the railroad figure. 


Troubles in the Air 


Throughout the summer of 192: 
went fairly well, although the rer 
the London terminal aerodror 
Hounslow to the more distant Croy 
a distinct handicap that remains 
day. From April to September, 1 
British lines made 1997 flights. _ 

Then came the world-wide slump 
crash in civil aviation as in everyth 
Bank credits were restricted, pa 
dropped off, and—totally unsupp‘ 
their government—the British co 
saw themselves sliding rapidly tort 
Handley Page London-Amsterdam 
closed down on the thirtieth of ' 
and a few days later the London- 
line was likewise suspended. The 
company, Aircraft Transport and 
Ltd., became extinct on December! 
But through the winter the Hand! 
and the Instone companies struge 
perately, and at an increasing loss, 
the service running between Londo 

The climax came in February, 19 
French Messageries Aériennes, aliv 
embarrassment of the British con 
and benefiting by an increase in its 
from the French Government, mad 
coup to knock its rivals out of busit 
acquire a monopoly of the Lond 
route. It suddenly reduced its fa 
ten guineas to six, a rate at which 
subsidized company could then | 
compete. The result was immedia 
February 28, 1921, both the Handl 
and the Instone companies cease? 
tion. It was a historical date. Tht 
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es of distinctive beauty, 
together with many important 
chassis refinements contributing to 
comfort and convenience, distin- 


guish Ford cars now displayed by 
Authorized Ford Dealers. 


A pronounced stream-line treat- 
ment has been effected by drop- 
ping the chassis and by lowering and 
lengthening the bodies. This has, of 
course, also resulted in more room- 
iness for driver and passengers. 


The Tudor Sedan, Coupe and open 
bodies are of all-steel construction. 


Ford Closed Cars are now finished 
in attractive colors with nickeled 
radiator shells. The Tudor Sedan 
and Coupe are in a deep Channel 
Green, the Fordor in rich Windsor 
Maroon — all with interior uphol- 
stery to harmonize. 


The radiator is set slightly higher 
and the hood is lengthened, further 
emphasizing the improved stream- 
line effect of the body. Fenders 
on all cars are larger, more attrac- 
tive, affording greater protection. 


The steering wheel is larger and set 
lower to accommodate the driver. 


Seats havebeen moved backandare 


low, deep, wide and very comfort- 
able. 


Another marked convenience has 
been accomplished in the Tudor 
Sedan, Coupe and open cars by 
placing the gasoline tank—of greater 
capacity—beneath the cowl, where 
it affords better gravity flow and can 
be easily filled from the outside. The 
gasoline sediment bulb, usually 
difficult of access, is conveniently 
located under the hood. 


A fan bracket of improved design 
permits quick and simple adjust- 
ment of fan belt. The fan has been 
raised, greatly increasing cooling 
efficiency. 


Wider transmission brake drum 
and band insure smoother braking 
action, increased braking power 
and longer life. Rear wheel brake 
drums are greatly enlarged, and 
lined with asbestos composition. 
They are of the self-energizing type 
so that braking becomes both 
smooth and positive. 


These and other marked improve- 
ments will be gladly shown in detail 
by all Authorized Ford Dealers. 


Fore lotor’Gompany, 


‘ordor Sedan 


dsor Maroon with upholstery to har- 
mposite body. Nickeled radiator shell 
np rims. lLeather-cloth sun visor, 
hends. Standard equipment includes 
i tires, demountable rims, domelight, 
viper, rear view mirror and dash lamp. 


re 3 “4 b, ‘Detroit $660 


Detroit, Mich. 


The ‘Touring 


Color—Black. All-steel body of stream-line design. 
Double ventilating windshield. Ford leather-cloth 
one-man top. Tool box under front seat. Standard 
equipment includes cord tires, weather-proof side 
curtains opening with all doors, windshield wiper 
and nickeled headlamp rims. Starter and de- 
mountable rims $85 extra. Balloon tires $20() 
$25 extra. . . « Price f.o. b. Detroit 


The Runabout 


Color—Black. All-steel body. Double ventilating 
windshield. Wide rear deck with compartment 
space greatly increased. Tool box under seat. 
Standard equipment includes cord tires, storm 
curtains opening with both doors, windshield wiper 
and nickeled headlamp rims. Starter and demount- 
able rims $85 extra. Balloon tires $25 $260) 


extra. . . . . Price f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
of nonsubsidized British commercial avia- 
tion—the only nonsubsidized air transport 
in Europe—was at an end. 

There was an instant outcry in the 
British press. The British public woke up 
suddenly to the fact that British civil avia- 
tion had ceased to exist, and in response to 
its clamor the British Government took 
prompt action. Mr. Winston Churchill 
was then the Minister for Air. He sum- 
moned a committee and in a few days is- 
sued a temporary scheme of subsidy to the 
Handley Page and Instone companies which 
enabled them to resume their services. 

This scheme, which came into effect 
March 19, 1921, was originally intended to 
last only for seven months, but was sub- 
sequently extended to the end of March, 
1922. Under it, the British Government 
guaranteed to the two companies a subsidy 
of 10 per cent on their commercial receipts, 
together with seventy-five pounds for each 
complete flight 
London to Paris 
or vice versa. 
The state further 
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of 50 per cent of the insurance premiums 
paid by the companies. The maximum 
government liability was fixed at £200,000. 
Attracted by this improved prospect, a new 
company—the Daimler Hire Company— 
appeared on the London-Paris route and 
the Instone Company reopened the London- 
Brussels line. But the summer of 1922 
was wet and unpleasant. The number of 
passengers was far from increasing pro- 
portionately to the accommodation offered. 

This new “‘permanent”’ scheme crashed 
after only six months’ working. In that six 
months, from April to October, the number 
of passengers transported on the London- 
Paris route was 5860; fifty-six more than 
the total for the previous twelve months. 
But they had been carried in 1588 machine 
flights; 516 more than the total for the 
previous year. There was an even greater 
loss on each passenger carried than in 1921. 
The contribution of the state worked out at 
£11-5-10 per passenger. It was obvious 


guaranteed the 


companies 
against loss over 
the period stated, 
but the total li- 
ability to the 
government un- 
der the scheme 
was limited. 

The summer of 
1921 was excep- 
tionally fine. The 
fare was consid- 
erably reduced. 
Traffic went up. 
From March 19, 
1921, to April 1, 
1922, the two 
British compa- 
nies carried 5804 
passengers be- 
tween London 
and Paris in 1072 
flights; an aver- 
age of 5.4 pas- 
sengers per ma- 
chine. This was 
certainly a great- 
er traffic than 
anyone had ex- 
pected, yet com- 
mercially the re- 
sult was a blank 
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£15,000 each for the year 1923-4. The 
Marine company received 50 per cent of 
the cost of new material up to a maximum 
of £21,000. 

This scheme endured until March 31, 
1924. On the London-Paris route the 
Handley Page Transport line more than 
held its own against the very much more 
heavily subsidized French lines and, upon 
receiving an additional subsidy from the 
Swiss Government, it extended ‘its service 
to Zurich. 

The Instone line managed, despite trouble 
with the German Government, to maintain 
its service to Cologne; but an extension 
thence to Prague, under an additional sub- 
sidy from the British and Czecho-Slovakian 
governments, failed to materialize owing 
to the refusal of the German Government 
to permit flight over its territory. Never- 
theless, the Daimler company, working in 
conjunction with the German Aero-Lloyd, 
succeeded in arranging for three return trips 


ten annual installments, dit 
an initial £137,000 in each 
years to £32,000 in the | 
change, the company must f 
annual mileage of 1,000,000 
use of all-British flying materi 
pulsory. The British Governm 
takes, of course, as it always ha 
staffing and upkeep of the ciy. 
aerodromes, and allots to the p 
civil aviation, in addition tale’ 
average of £230,000 a year. 
The new seheme commence jj 
ciously with a strike of pilots at | 
don Aerodrome, which paralyzed | 
for the whole of April and the fi, 
May, 1924; consequently the 
that year show only ten and a ha’ 
operation. Nevertheless, the tot! 
gives 13,601 passengers carried | 
with 541 tons of freight. Fron} 
1925, to April, 1925, the last perio) 
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disappointment. 
The net earned 
receipts for both 
companies com- 
bined were £29,- 
424. The total operating expenses were 
£120,493. The deficit, of course, was met 
by the subsidy. In other words, it cost 
£20-15-3 to transport each passenger, and 
the passenger paid only £6-6. 


State Subsidy Schemes 


An analysis of the operating costs over 
that period reveals that whereas flying 
costs amounted to £4-2-6 per passenger, 
and ground costs amounted to £10-6-2, the 
other overhead charges—administration 
and the like—alone came to £6-6-7 per 
passenger; rather more than the price of 
his ticket. This excessive overhead is still 
the Old Man of the Sea upon the shoulders 
of European aviation; it costs, of course, 
practically as much to run an international 
organization that transports five passengers 
each way twice a day as it does for the 
transport of 500 each way per diem; but, 
all allowances made, it is still excessive, and 
government subsidies do not tend to re- 
duce it. 

April 1, 1922, saw the inauguration of a 
new ‘‘permanent’’ scheme of subsidy to the 
British air lines. This gave, in addition to 
25 per cent of the total commercial receipts, 
a grant of three pounds per passenger and 
threepence a pound on freight, besides the 
free gift of a certain quantity of flying ma- 
terial and the reimbursement by the state 


that the London-Paris route could not at 
that time support three competing British 
companies. The government had had to 
intervene in June with additional subsidies. 
In October, 1922, it produced yet another 
revised scheme to keep its air-transport 
companies in existence. 

By this revised scheme, competition on 
any route was eliminated. The routes were 
divided up among the companies as follows: 


COMPANY SERVICE 


HANDLEY PAGE TRANS- 
PORT, LTD. 


InsTONE AIR LINE, 
Lr. 


DAIMLER Hire, Lrp. 


London-Paris 
London-Brussels- 
Cologne 
Manchester-Lon- 
don-Amsterdam- 
Hamburg-Berlin 


Southampton- 
Cherbourg, Havre 
and Channel Is- 
lands 


BritisH MARINE AIR 
NAVIGATION Co., 
Lp. 


In addition, the first three firms received 
a free grant of aircraft material to the value 
of £28,500, together with 30 per cent of the 
cost of new material up to a maximum of 


ANNUAL 
MINIMUM 
SERVICES 

IN EACH 

DIREC- 
TION 


300 


300 


a week to Berlin. The Marine Air Naviga- 
tion Company only effected a few services 
to the Channel Islands, and none to the 
French ports. 

In the meantime the British Government 
had summoned another committee to devise 
a really permanent mode of maintaining 
in existence those commercial air services 
which, it was now realized, could not sur- 
vive without a government subsidy. The 
committee reported, 
on February 15, 1923, 
in favor of an amal- 
gamation of all the 
existing companies 
into one. 

This monopoly 
company, Imperial 
Air-ways, Ltd., of 
which Sir Eric Ged- 
des is managing di- 
rector, came into be- 
ing on April 1, 1924. 
It undertook to 
operate services for 
the transport of pas- 
sengers, mails and 
freight over the 
routes hitherto oper- 
ated by the Handley Page, Instone} /Daim- 
ler and British Marine Air Navigation 
companies. Its capital is £1,000,0 0, with 
£500,000 paid up, and it is given one 


ANNUAL 
MINIMUM 
TOTAL 
MILEAGE 


253,846 


60,000 | 10,000 


This service connects at Basel 
Sabena Company to Brussels an 
at Zurich with the Swiss Ad A: 
Munich and Vienna. 


2. London-Ostend—One sel 
Fare: Single £3-3-0, return £ 


*3. London-Brussels—One servic 
Fare: Single £4-4-0, return £ 


4, London-Cologne—Two service 
Fare: Single £6, return £10-1! 


5. London-Amsterdam—One se 
way. ‘ 

This service connects with the Ge 
Hanover and Berlin, and with tl 
Transport Company to Hamburg, | 
Malmé. 
Fares: London-Amsterdam, sing 
London-Hamburg or B 
London-Copenhagen, 
London-Malmé, single 


6. Amsterdam-Cologne—One se 


way. 
Fare: £2. 
7. Cologne-Paris—One service | 
Fare: £4-10. 


The seaplane service fr 
to the Channel Islands is 
ing the acquisition of ney 

As with all other Europ 
each passenger is allowe 
free baggage, and a reas 
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AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


savice TIRES 


This Sign Takes the Gamble Out of Tire Buying 


There is no gamble left in tire buying when you do business with the 
Federal Authorized Sales Agent, the man near you who displays this sign. 


He first sells you the Federal Tire which he knows from experience is 
best fitted for your particular needs. He then makes it his business to 
see that you get the real, helpful attention you deserve as long as you 
use Federals, 


Any one of these five Federal Tires will cut your tire costs and eliminate 
your tire disappointments. 
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to about thirty kilos each in excess can be 
taken in the passenger machine upon pay- 
ment of a small surcharge. On very few 
European airways are any adequate ar- 
rangements made for the conveyance of 
more than hand baggage, but the British 
company makes a specialty of forwarding 
passengers’ trunks by freight machines, and 
if notice is given twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance, collects them from passengers’ domi- 
ciles in London and forwards them by air 
to domicile in Paris or Amsterdam—or vice 
versa—simultaneously with the arrival of 
the owner. The charge for this is twenty- 
eight shillings per 112 pounds. For other 
destinations, the service is from aerodrome 
to aerodrome only, and the rates vary ac- 
cording to distance. | 

The standard machine used by this com- 
pany is the twin-engined fourteen-passen- 
ger Handley Page W-8, and the regulations 
provide that every machine carrying ten or 
more passengers shall be flown by two pi- 
lots, side by side. These machines are 
always on the London-Paris route; for 
Amsterdam, Brussels and Cologne, eight or 
ten seater De Havilands or Vickers Vulcans 
are usually employed. Two large three- 
engined twenty-seater machines, which will 
be the largest flown by any European air 
company, are in course of construction. 


Steering by Wireless 


All machines are fitted with wireless tel- 
ephony, and every aeroplane is constantly 
in touch with Croydon from the moment it 
starts until it arrives at its destination. The 
greatest enemy of British aviation is fog, 
and a system of cross-bearing wireless di- 
rection finding, working on a parallax with 
Croydon in Surrey and Pulham in Norfolk, 
has been instituted which is remarkably 
successful. Pilots frequently fly their ma- 
chines by directional wireless alone in thick 
weather, without ever seeing the ground at 
all. The aerodrome at Croydon boasts of 
possessing a finer technical installation than 
any other aerodrome in the world, and in 
addition to flood lights for night landing, is 
now being equipped with fog-piercing Neon 
lights. Regular night flying to Paris has 
long been contemplated, and all prepa- 
rations for it, including a chain of aerial 
lighthouses from Croydon to the coast, 
have been made; but it has not yet been 
put into operation. 

Imperial Airways maintains an all-the- 
year-round regularity of 93 per cent, and it 
is safe to say that no other company in 
Europe either subjects its engines and air- 
craft to such rigorous inspection or gets so 
high a percentage of work out of its ma- 
terial. Certainly no other company oper- 
ates so many services with so few machines. 
The rival French company, which works 
exclusively the London-Paris line, has more 
aeroplanes in service. Even by the end of 
1925, when certain new deliveries are com- 
pleted, the British company will possess 
only about eighteen aeroplanes, and several 
of these are distinctly obsolescent. The 
company in fact is trying to make a com- 
mercial success of air transport by an in- 
tensive exploitation of the minimum amount 
of material—with the corollary, of course, 
that if the number of passengers offering 
themselves suddenly doubled it could not 
carry them. It is a system both short- 
sighted and uneconomical—it has been 
stated that the overhead charges are 75 
per cent of the total operating costs; a 
heavier proportion than in the bankrupt 
initial period of three competing com- 
panies—and it shows signs of breaking 
down. At the end of the first year’s work- 
ing, in June, 1925, the company was al- 
ready appealing to the British Government 
for more money. 

British air transport suffers from the 
great disadvantage that none of its own 
routes are sufficiently long to offer any very 
great economic advantages over the rail- 
road, and that its London terminal is at 
an excessive distance from the capital. The 
London-Manchester service had to be given 
up for the reason that it was actually 
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quicker to go by train. On short journeys, 
such as from London to Paris or Brussels, 
very nearly as much time is spent in the 
motor cars as in the air. The air route to 
Paris, when allowance is made for the time 
occupied in getting to the cities from the 
aerodromes at Croydon and Le Bourget, 
gives only three hours priority over the 
ordinary way—and it is certainly only the 
appalling discomfort of the average train 
and boat journey between the two capitals, 
as contrasted with the absolute comfort by 
aeroplane, that brings to the air lines the 
number of passengers they get. 

The rival French company is acutely 
alive to this disadvantage, and at the time 
of writing this article it is instituting ex- 
perimental flights with amphibian ma- 
chines direct from the Seine to the Thames 
at Hammersmith. The menace of this 
French capital-to-capital service is put for- 
ward by the British company as the reason 
for its request to the government for more 
funds. 

Apparently it has no money wherewith 
to purchase amphibian machines to fly in 
competition. 

Nor does British commercial aviation 
benefit sufficiently from the carriage of 
mails—which one day will be the main 
source of revenue for air-transport com- 
panies. Alone among the nations, the 
United States of America seems to have 
fully realized that the aeroplane is preém- 
inently the mail carrier of the future. 

The British Post Office equally subscribes 
to the principle that mails should be trans- 
ported by whatever happens to be the 
quickest route, but maintains that in view 
of the time lost in transit to and from aero- 
dromes on the short routes operated by the 
British company the air is not necessarily 
the quickest way, and that the time saved is 
in any case not important enough to justify 
abandoning the traditional route. It per- 
mits an air post; but, as in every other 
European country, letters for transmission 
by it have to bear a special surcharge stamp 
and be posted in special receptacles—which 
are very far from being at every street 
corner. Only far afield, on the air service 
operated between Cairo and Bagdad by the 
military machines of the Royal Air Force, 
is the carriage of mails a serious factor in 
British aviation. Nevertheless, in 1924, 
Imperial Airways carried nearly twenty- 
three tons of mails and postal parcels. 


The Element of Safety 


Unlike the French system, the British 
Government does not concern itself with 
the management of its subsidized air com- 
pany. The Department of Civil Aviation 
at the Air Ministry confines itself to facili- 
tating in every possible way the interna- 
tional connections of British aviation, to 
running the aerodromes, maintaining an 
official aircraft inspection department which 
exercises a rigid control over the air- 
worthiness of every engine and every plane 
that goes up from Croydon, and to educat- 
ing the British public to air travel. Its very 
energetic and capable chief, Sir Sefton 
Brancker, recently gave an object lesson to 
that public by flying 17,000 miles to India 
and back in an ordinary taxi plane of the 
De Haviland Company. 

This company does not operate any regu- 
lar line and receives no subsidy, but for the 
past four years it has been running a taxi 
service for private hirers at the rate of two 
shillings a mile. The company makes a 
boast that it is ready to fly its clients at a 
moment’s notice to any part of the world, 
and its machines have gone all over the 
Continent and the North of Africa, on 
several occasions making tours of 10,000 
miles. 

For those who still imagine that travel by 
air is a provocatively perilous adventure, 
the accompanying table which practically 
sums up the history of British commercial 
aviation, is instructive. The figures apply 
to regular air routes only, and exclude 
joy riding. 

In six years, with a total flown distance 
of 3,759,000 miles and 53,571 passengers 
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transported, it has to deplore only four 
fatal accidents, with a loss of thirteen lives. 

To turn to the other Kuropean coun- 
tries, civil aviation in Holland corresponds 
more nearly to the British system than do 
the air-transport organizations of the two 
other great aviation countries, France and 


104,000 
467 
870 


Mileage flown. ...... 
Machine flights. .... . 
Passengers carried. . . . . 
Fatal accidents 
Passengers killed 
Passengersinjured. ... . 


Germany. The British and Dutch govern- 
ments subsidize their air companies with 
the sole and sincere purpose of helping them 
to be self-supporting commercial proposi- 
tions as soon as possible. The French Goy- 
ernment frankly regards civil aviation as a 
reserve to her military air force; and Ger- 
many—well, Germany is permitted no 
military air force at all. 


The Flying Dutchmen 


The Dutch company, the Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart-Maatschappij, familiarly know 
as the K. L. M., is an extremely efficient 
organization, managed from its beginning 
by one of the outstanding personalities of 
European aviation, Mr. Plesman, formerly 
of the Dutch Flying Corps. This company 
was founded in 1919 by a syndicate formed 
from the most important steamship com- 
panies and bankers in Holland, and the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, through 
one of its subsidiaries, is represented on the 
board. Its nominal capital is 5,000,000 
gulden, of which 1,500,000 is actually paid 
up. It commenced with a two-year ar- 
rangement, covering 1920 and 1921, with 
the Dutch Government, receiving a sub- 
sidy for each year. .The Dutch Government 
then gave it a four-year contract, covering 
1923-4-5-6, guaranteeing a lump sum sub- 
sidy of 300,000 gulden each year. In ex- 
change, the company has to perform a 
minimum yearly mileage of 600,000 kilo- 
meters. But, almost alone among govern- 
ment-subsidized air companies, it is under 
no compulsion to buy its air material, as 
the British, French and German companies 
are, from national or any other specified 
sources. It is free to purchase any types of 
machine and engine in any market of the 
world. 

The K. L. M. started operations on May 
17, 1920, on the route Amsterdam-Rot- 
terdam-London with chartered British ma- 
chines. Since April 14, 1921, however, it 
has used exclusively Amsterdam-built Fok- 
ker planes with British Siddeley-Puma 
engines. 

These machines are all monoplanes with 
an extremely thick wooden cantilever wing, 
and although somewhat slow—their air 
speed is about eighty miles an hour, as 
compared with 100 miles an hour on French 
and British machines—they are claimed to 
be the safest aeroplanes on any European 
service. The chief risk in air travel is that 
the engine may suddenly develop a defect 
and the machine lose flying speed, stall and 
nose-dive—and crash. To the majority of 
commercial aircraft, this may happen if the 
pilot attempts to climb or turn too steeply, 
thus losing speed. 

With the Fokker thick wing, this acci- 
dent is said to be practically impossible. 
Mr. Fokker demonstrated this himself with 
a fully loaded eight-passenger K. L. M. 
regular machine at Croydon in April, 1925, 
before a highly interested deputation from 
the British Air Ministry. He took his ma- 
chine up to 1500 feet, stood it on its tail, 
stopped the engine—and nothing happened. 
The plane merely commenced to ter 
earthward, rather like a leaf falling. There 
would have been a nasty jar if it had 
touched ground, but almost certainly no 


644,000 
2,854 
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. but it has every reason to be prow! 
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fatal accident. The K. L. M. prid 
considerably on using this type. 
plane, and on the fact that one of 
nary machines, taken straight 
Amsterdam-London route, was use 
very successful Dutch flight from 
to Batavia this year. 
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993 3,625 4,765 
5,356 | 10,393 | 15,552 
nil nil 1 
nil nil 3 
nil 1 


The company maintains a dail 
each way between Amsterd: 
London, Amsterdam-R 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam- 
hagen; and, in conjunction 
Aero-Lloyd, Amsterdam- 
burg. During the summ 
service to London is doublec 
are forty-eight gulden to 
or Hamburg; thirty-six gul 
seventy-five gulden to Cope 
fourteen machines in servi 
are the large eight-passen 
with dual pilot control. I 
round regularity of service is 
cent, and the interruptions are: 
sively caused by bad weather 
the winter months. Interruj 
technical causes have been 
During the summer, it claims 2 
100 per cent. Up to June1, 1925,1 
2,500,000 kilometers since commer 
Dutch machines in April, 1921, Ai 
date, in the whole five-year perio 
existence, it has only had one acci 
mysterious affair, in which a pilot y 
passengers went up from Croydon 
and was never heard of again. Pres 
he mistook the sea surface of the | 
for mist and dived headlong to the 


Cutting Down Overhea 


In addition to operating its own 
the K. L. M. manages the Scehiphi 
drome at Amsterdam for all the 
lines running into the aerodrome, 4 
sterdam now rates as the second. 
of the world, ranking immediate 
London for volume of traffic. 

The Dutch company gives the im} 
of being operated with very much 
the way of overhead administration 
than its British rival. Certainly, it 
very much greater proportion of rev 
total costs than most other Huroy 
companies, perhaps greater than at 
company. For 1921, the earned 
were 33.7 per cent of the total expen 
1922, 27.2 per cent; 1923, 34.3 pI 
1924, 47.6 per cent; and for 1925t 
working out at about 50 per cent ¢ 
This is exclusive of subsidy. 

These statistics are those prepare 
head office at The Hague for the 
guidance of the management, 4 
other air-transport companies et 
would allow their similar statistic 
seen by an outsider’s eye. At a” 
they are very shy of exhibiting th 
looks as if the K. L. M. would bet 
air company to become a self-sup 
commercial enterprise. 

Holland is a small country, 2? 
under very skillful management can 
transport industry hope to compe 
the immensely greater resources ? 
portunities of Britain, Franceand Ge 


national air company. In my pers 
perience of most of the European 4 
few have seemed to me so efficient 
ducted in every way as the Kon! 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij. 
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Editor’s Note—This is the first of ae 
three articles by Mr. Austin. The saw 


in an early issue. 
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iestment offices you see above have floors of quiet 
. These floors are Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum. 


1912, Mr. Thomas Edward Ash, 
delphia architect, has been erect- 
3, office buildings, and other public 
s. He knows that the public de- 
ood-looking floors, but does its 
vake them bad-looking floors. He 
vs that his clients want floors that 
meet this public demand, but 
at are easy to care for and long- 
3 well. 

rer twelve years he has success- 
sfied this twofold requirement by 
g linoleum for fine business floors. 
a new client has asked him, “‘How 
a linoleum floor last?”” Mr. Ash’s 
as always been, “At least twenty- 


s. I know a number of linoleum: 


er twenty-five years old that are 
many more years of service.” 

the linoleum floors that Mr. Ash 
lled are giving an equally good ac- 
themselves. Of course, these floors 
sn laid as a fine linoleum floor 
ways be laid—not tacked down, 
y cemented 1 in place over a lining 
rs’ deadening felt. Where the un- 
s concrete, the felt lining may be 
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This office of Herbert E. Smith, patent attorney of Spo- 
kane, Wash., cannot fail to impress clients by its trim, 
businesslike appearance. Not a little of the pleasing effect 
is due to the patterned floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
(Pattern No. 350). 


you who displays the 
many new business 
floor designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum 
will give you an even 
better’ idea’ of "the 
many distinctive ef- 
fects you can achieve 
with these inexpen- 
sive, quickly-installed 


Right—Another new Armstrong 
design for business floors is this 


Marble Inlaid Pattern No. 72. 
Center—Plain Linoleum No. 22. 


floors. 
, Consult with this 
merchant. He will 


gladly give you estimates for replacing 
your old floors with these easy-to-clean 
floors of lasting beauty. 


‘Left—This softly rippled 
Jaspé design also comes 
in gray, green, and blue 


“Business Floors” sent free 
For a clear, concise discussion of the installa- 


but its use makes for greater com- 
warmth. With a wood underfloor, 
hould always be used, for it takes up 
nsion or contraction in the wood. 
sh has found that when linoleum is 
permanent way, it forms a seamless, 
table floor. His clients have found 
1 a floor is easy to clean. A nightly 
quickly removes all traces of the 
heedlessness. An occasional waxing 
hing preserves the smooth, lustrous 


(Pattern Nos. 13 to 19). 


surface. Rarely does a linoleum floor have to 
be scrubbed. It mever needs refinishing. 
There is another feature of linoleum floors 
that has proved particularly helpful to Mr. 
Ash in designing attractive, dignified business 
interiors. Linoleum floors are handsome floors. 
The pictures on this page illustrate the 
trim, businesslike ne se of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors. A visit to a merchant near 


tion and care of modern business floors of 
linoleum, write for “Business Floors.” This 
interesting book contains colorplates of suit- 
able patterns for business use. It also shows 
a number of different installations 


in banks, shops, churches, schools. Look forthe 
A post card or letter brings this trade-mark on 
book to you all charges paid. the burlap back 


Write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 855 Liberty 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


mstrong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in thehouse 
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creeds miss their cue, in my opinion, is 
when they fail to realize that the Scriptures 
are a sort of key to which we may refer and 
find the answer to the equation we are. 
They contain the history of all dead men 
and the prophecies of all living men and 
mentocome. Thesmallest little squinched- 
up fraction of a saint can look in that Book 
and find out exactly what he is equal to and 
even how to become the whole unit of one. 
But we turn the trick. We do make our- 
selves according to the mind we use in the 
business. I do not know any more terrify- 
ingly liberal provision made by Providence 
in our behalf. I have often wondered why 
the preachers do not say more about it, for 
it is far more convincing than the damna- 
tion gospel with which they used to set us 
afire. 

I had no such wisdom of the Word as 
this, however, in the days of which I am 
now writing. I accepted Lundy’s interpre- 
tations of the Gospels. And I was not very 
much worried about not being able to live 
up to his ideals in the Christian life. I ex- 
isted in a state of mental obedience to cer- 
tain religious convictions which were not 
my own. This was bad for me mentally and 
morally. I had considerable natural abil- 
ity, but I remember distinctly being afraid 
to cut loose and think thoughts kin to my 
kind of mind lest I should sin against my 
husband’s faith. The virtues that you get 
under such conditions do not really belong 
to you. You are trained to them as a 
leopard is trained to jump through fiery 
hoops in a circus without singeing his tail. 
Without suspecting such a thing, I was 
so artificial in my Christian life during this 
period that I was only a pathetically ac- 
complished trick saint. 

I was so much involved in the purely 
spiritual struggle of trying to live above 
and without the world until I was thirty 
years old that I became a sort of ignora- 
mus. I cannot now recall what were the 
social and intellectual conditions of this 
period. I remember who the great preachers 
were, but not the name of a single states- 
man or public servant except one old con- 
gressman who used to do his electioneering 
at Sunday-school picnics. Readers of the 
circuit-rider stories must have observed 
that these are records in religious living to 
the exclusion of all earthly interests. 

I suppose this is the reason why even My 
Book and Heart produces the impression 
upon some readers of being the chronicle of 
a narrow and dreary life. I do not think 
it is, you understand. It seems to me that 
almost any person with a provincial mind 
might fail to appreciate the literature of 
a foreign country with which he was to- 
tally unfamiliar. The spiritual world which 
I inhabited at that time is not known now 
by a great many people otherwise very well 
informed. They are unable therefore to 
appreciate the vividness and romance of 
such an existence. It seems drab to them 
because they live in sums and dividends 
and secular realities and the same kind of 
diversions, not in sublime illusions. 

But try chasing an impractical saint up 
one Jacob’s ladder after another for twelve 
years and find out for yourself what a 
varied and stimulating experience it is. 
Hunting big game in a jungle is nothing to 
the risks you take and the rarefied hard- 
ships you endure and the keen relief you 
feel now and then between adventures. I 
cannot claim that it was mentally exhila- 
rating, but I developed considerable wing 
power of the spirit very helpful to me when 
I finally did go back, pick up my mind, 
shake some of the star dust off and begin to 
use it with a good conscience for my own 
benefit in this present world. 

But never so long as I live can I escape 
the tragic effects upon my life of these early 
years. My mind is free now, and I can 
reason as clearly as the next one about what 
a dear and blessed gift from God the world 
has been to me; but in my heart I seem 
still to belong back there in the years upon 
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the lower rungs of that ever-upward- 
stretching ladder I used to climb toward 
Lundy’s God. I cannot get over feeling 
hard pressed spiritually sometimes, as if I 
was in dangerous need of chastening—I 
suppose the steel bridge never forgets the 
furnace in which its girders were melted and 
forged; I would give anything now and 
then to rest from this smelting sense of 
God and be comfortable in my carnal mind, 
but I never can be. 

As the years passed there were happier 
periods, all of which have been recorded in 
My Book and Heart. The years in Oxford, 
for example. 

More than one circumstance contributed 
to the relaxation I enjoyed there. The 
prim academic life of the little college town 
was stimulating and refreshing to me after 
the hard and lean years in the itineracy. 
We were relieved from the burden of souls, 
and Lundy was absorbed in his work as 
teacher of Greek in the college. This is the 
one interest he had that I could not share. 
J had worried and prayed with him through 
all the Gospels, but when it came to feeling 
my way through the enclitics and iota sub- 
scripts of a dead cross-stitch language I had 
no conscience about leaving him to his fate. 

Now that I look back, this is a queer cir- 
cumstance, that I never had the least ambi- 
tion to keep pace with my husband men- 
tally. I was not uneasy lest he should 
escape me by this route, as I always felt he 
might do in those frightfully. arduous pil- 
grimages he made toward God in the spirit. 
Anything might happen to such a traveler, 
I feared. But I have always enjoyed the 
assurance of having a very dexterous mind, 
regardless of whether I had as much in- 
formation or intellectual training as the 
other person had or not. 

This is no more a conceit than a man feels 
in the strength of his muscles. He is not 
disposed to skin the cat in order to prove 
his physical power. He is much more apt 
to sit down comfortably observant while 
some weaker man boasts of his biceps. I 
have done a lot of that kind of sitting down 
in my life. Nothing fans me into such a 
state of peaceful mental somnambulance as 
the intellectual antics of a person who dis- 
plays his learning, not from vanity always, 
but frequently because it is all he has got; 
no real sense, no wisdom of his own, merely 
much good stuff he has learned from other 
sources. He spreads it like a garment as 
any other decent person would to hide the 
thinness of his shanks. 

My husband was not only a distin- 
guished scholar and a great preacher but he 
had a brilliant, gallant mind of his own. 
Let him have it, and God be thanked, was 
my attitude. Whenever he flared intellec- 
tually, I turned out my light and watched 
with admiration such an aurora borealis of 
fine ccld clear thinking as I have never seen 
in any book or heard from another man. 
Some radiance of his mind will remain upon 
the horizon of mine as long as I live. I can 
never tell how much of it has brightened 
the edges of the copy I have produced since 
those days. For I have been a cheerful 
plagiarist of light whenever I found it. 

But if we came to loggerheads in an argu- 
ment, as frequently happened, on any sub- 
ject, whether it was religion, philosophy, 
poetry or the fatalistic mind of the ancient 
Greeks, I stepped out with gaffs on the legs 
of my native wit and met him as an un- 
scrupulous wrestler meets an honest big 
man. I had all the advantages, because I 
was never constrained in the exercise of my 
mind by much real knowledge of the sub- 
ject or by those precedents which govern a 
scrupulously trained intellect. I left him 
to furnish the information. My business 
was to digest it quick as a flash and use it 
then to prove my contention or to reject it 
for the same reason. I do not know what a 
casuist is, but he frequently accused me of 
being one, as if this was a fault of which I 
should be ashamed. But I never was. This 
grieved him. I am sure he felt that I would 


not overcome a certain vulgar insolence of 
ignorance, because I had no native rever- 
ence for learning. 

Once when I was belaying the ancient 
Greeks like a ruffian he assumed the digni- 
fied manner of a gentleman and a scholar 
who must be patient with a Smart Aleck. 
As near as I can recall, this is the gist of 
that altercation: 

“You do yourself discredit when you 
speak disparagingly of an illustrious peo- 
ple,’’ he said. 

I knew nothing of their civilization, art or 
literature. Then he went on to pay a trib- 
ute to the Greek intellect. It was sym- 
metrical, dignified and beautiful as their 
architecture. Had I ever studied the glory 
and simplicity of the Parthenon? I ad- 
mitted that I had not, but I was willing to 
concede that they had highly developed 
artistic instincts. Which, I had to infer, 
was the wrong phrase to use. 


“‘They had brains, brains!’’ he retorted’ 


hotly. 

“‘T would no more revere a man for his 
brains than for the hair on his head,” I shot 
back; ‘“‘the quality and quantity of both 
are determined by purely physical condi- 
tions, the climate, the food they eat, their 
habits as human beings. I judge the Greeks 
by what they have produced.” 

“That is precisely what you cannot do 
intelligently, because you do not know 
what they produced.” 

“Yes, I know the effects ee 

“You are profoundly ignorant of the ef- 
fects of Greek culture upon the world,” he 
interrupted. 

“Culture” was one of Lundy’s words, 
never a favorite with me. I am not deny- 
ing there is such a thing, but whether it is 
beneficent depends in my opinion upon the 
moderation with which you absorb it and 
balance it with better, sturdier. elements of 
character, like honest bigotry and hard- 
headed convictions. It is a boastful word 
with a bad reputation in advanced stages 
of civilization. It too frequently became 
the elegance by which the distance between 
morality and immorality is shortened. 

Lundy, however, loved it, with no such 
barbaric instincts as I had to warn him 
against it. And I suffered much from the 
personal uses he made of it during what 
may be called the Hellenic period of our 
married life. 

This time I made a clean sweep and cut 
Greek culture to the bone. 

“There was something wrong with their 
culture,” I returned, ‘‘because they did not 
survive it as a nation. Men are destroyed 
by their own minds, their systems of 
thought. What the ancient Greeks pro- 
duced with all their art and learning and 
culture are these modern Greeks. They 
have the same hair, the same brains. They 
are out of the same stock, but they are no 
longer sculptors and philosophers. Nobody 
quotes them or imitates them. The fatal- 
istic mind back of all their culture made 
slaves and little men of their descendants.” 

Lundy regarded me for a moment in re- 
gretful silence, as we sometimes measure 
someone who is dear to us who is deter- 
mined not to be like us. 

“Corra,”’ he said reproachfully, ‘‘you 
have an underhanded mind. You delib- 
erately missed my point.” 

““T made my own point, which was better 
than being run through by yours,” I 
laughed. 

Then I had to listen to his explanation of 
how there were now no Greeks of that 
breed. The Persians had destroyed that 
great race. 

His scholarly indignation frequently rose 
to the pitch of sarcasm. But I was never 
abashed. I could not be made to hang my 
head mentally or to feel what is now called 
the inferiority complex. If you can ithe 


the outrageous courage of ignorance with a 
certain secret wisdom of your own, you 
stand a very good chance of disconcerting 
a learned man in an argument. I always 


came out of these intellectual sep 
exhilarated like a ragged young 
that has enjoyed an upward flight| 
eagle’s wings. 

One little trait I venture to » 
way of illustrating how shrewd a 
mind can be at ducking out of sig 
right moment. Lundy was resey 
most learned men—or unlearned 
matter—if it appeared that I 
get the better of the con 
the trickery of wit at his e 
coated Puck putting Botton 
wise man’s shoulders. 
caused him to blink. 
garded me with this flutterin 
cast the argument aside, 
laid my head upon his knees 
were the executioner’s blo 
him to strike in case he d 
such a disposition of a foo 
manner I was always able 
equilibrium of love and cha) 
without his ever suspecting 
balm I laid upon his woun 

I have now a certain mist 
in the colors of my mind, el 
culture, pseudo evidences ot 
tained from my association 
have practically no accura’ 
on any subject, which is on 
rarely burden the reader wit 
but I have the sense and fe 
things Lundy studied his lifetir 
I walked for years in the rick 
his mind. 

The literary life of Oxford was) 
youthful and strident feature of 
college town. I do not know how 
of the English department cont 
mislead so many young men, but y 
year a certain percentage of the ser 
were imbued with the idea that { 
some kind of gift for literary ere 
literary criticism. The latter | 
nated. During the winter mon! 
shook the very battlements of En 
erature. They spared nobody froi 
Fielding to Dickens. Never shall 
the way the feathers of the Broni 
used to fly when half a dozen of the 
whelps seized upon Jane Eyre. Iw 
George Eliot stage at the time and 
a graver mind, but I recall with n¢ 
to myself the part I took in thes: 
sions. There may be such a thi 
mature mind under the age of fort 
so it is the result of premature gray 
I was still in the adolescent period1 
and found great refreshment in tl 
of young-rooster intellectuals ¥ 
quently came to the house. We wo 
our theories and opinions on one at 
growing children wrestle. 

We settled everything except the 
merits of the new school of realism! 
as compared to the old school of 1 
cism. This was a burning questi 
As I remember, Emile Zola was tl 
of the realists. He had written a 
larly disgusting novel, the title of 
do not recall; but one scene in it 1: 
pelled against my will to remember 
I suppose, proves that Zola was 1 
realist, because I have forgotten t 
sand lines of poetry that entranced» 

This was a description of the dec 
body of a soldier plowed up ona ba 
after the Franco-Prussian Wal 
omitted not one worm from this 
Yorick’s skull was a clean white 
compared with this horrible poll 
what had been a man. He made 
stink for five pages. I shall never bt 
to confound this monstrous insensa 
izing of the processes’ of death ¥ 
convincing romanticism of life, ¥ 
what the best literature is. Howe 
opinion is prejudiced in this matt 
am an incurable romanticist, from 
chapter of Genesis to the last breath 
I think the world of life is one bri 
sion conferred upon us by a good G 

(Continued on Pagel of 
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b:omes anything else, that also is 
my which we damn ourselves. 
et of all things is as far from us 
2 is from the West and as His 
om our ways. Therefore, the 
vlard we reach in pure romance 
sve are to truth. I prefer Mil- 
sy, the fifty-third chapter of 
yhoice of the Psalms, and a few 
ichymns to anything Mr. H. G. 
jhink or write about the begin- 
i or the history of Christianity. 
nsting copy and contains much 
¢nformation, but Mr. Wells has 
} nse and too little faith in the 
sion to be the medium of the 
ye illusion, which clothes us like 
and is the only protection we 
rt the destructive rationalism of 
4 mind. 
y daily examples now of an edu- 
sstem which encourages license 
2 along these lines. Two youths 
ited with distinction from two 
jversities developed such un- 
yintellects that they planned a 
«rime. They had an ambition to 
“perfect crime,’ as formerly 
ination inspired men to achieve 
‘yy executed a murder and pro- 
i. their plans for blackmail, ran- 
te scientific torture of their vic- 
7 were not originally perverts. 
& be regarded as criminally 
Tey are the products of the ra- 
im in education and of the ever- 
zntellectual slums produced by 
of this system. 
as a narrow-minded little com- 
bt it was pigeon-breasted mor- 
nly disciple of Zola in the town 
nocent young man from another 
s\as by way of becoming a novelist 
v2, but turned out to be a histo- 
raduated in vain from the Eng- 
uments of five universities and 
eae to recording facts and 
rewriting information that he 
sigest. It was a form of mental 
tm. A great many people have 
o2 rash thing he ever did was to 
te cause of realism in fiction, 
rv of us knew or cared enough to 
b came in frequently to discuss 
cwith me, chiefly, I suppose, be- 
ae else would listen to him. 
lways been interested in bores. 
2n my opinion the strangest of 
fnomena, probably the one type 
1c impossible to dramatize. Has 
‘read a novel entitled The Bore? 
erot, because the creative mind 
»duce him. He is automatic 
. He can learn, frequently more 
itelligent man, but he cannot 
Lis without imagination and the 
lessengers of sensibility. He 
ivS or suspects how the other 
e. Poor —— could talk indefi- 
tout the glint of a thought to 
i durable conversation. To me 
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of mind in others. It is ugly, insincere and 
leads to maudlin movements, agitations 
and other disorders of our times, especially 
among women. The wonder to me now is 
that I did not get the idea that I had a 
message for the world. God in His mercy 
saved me from feminine screech of this 
emotion which so many of us mistake for 
noble inspiration. But it is queer how 
thoughts you had long ago and the very 
scene of these thoughts come back to you 
after you have lived a dozen later lives. I 
recall something now that indicates how 
narrow the margin was then between me 
and one of the threadbare fallacies of my 
sex: 

Lundy and I were walking late in the 
afternoon through the college campus. I 
remember the deepening twilight beneath 
the trees. I wore a dark dress. I was 
young, slender, pale, homely—what I mean 
is that I remember feeling this way, sad 
and put upon. Lundy was stepping along 
innocently beside me, gracefully silent, no 
doubt enjoying this silence, for he was one 
who never practiced speech as a relief for 
intellectual hysteria. He could retain his 
thoughts like a gentleman. Suddenly I let 
out what I was thinking about the world’s 
injustice to women. We were the victims of 
the whole social and domestic order of man- 
kind. We were the bond servants of a 
civilization which we had no part in making. 
We had no rights, only duties to perform, 
and so on and soforth. I cannot think now 
how I came by such thoughts. I must have 
read something along this line, and, like 
, was suffering from mental regurgita- 


tion. 

What brought me to my own personal 
senses was the look Lundy gave me, not 
reproachful, but startled, as if he had re- 
ceived a thrust and wondered if he deserved 
it. We walked on, staring straight ahead; 
but I could feel my husband searching him- 
self, looking for his sins against me, and his 
harshness. This was unendurable. I sat 
down beside the road and made haste to 
renege. All at once it was clear how good 
this man had been to me, how hard he 
worked that I might be a little more com- 
fortable, how patient he was with my 
ruffian mind, and how he had given me all 
the love he could spare from his jealous 
God. And now—appalling thought—what 
if he went off on one of his remorseful tan- 
gents, his ever uncertain peace destroyed 
by my complaint? 

Never did a woman praise her husband 
more fervently than I did for the next few 
minutes. I laughed and stroked his legs. 
He would not sit down! He had the rigid 
air of a man who preferred to take his pun- 
ishment standing up. I vowed I was only 
teasing him. Asa matter of fact, I was not 
thinking of my own husband at all when I 
began to drool about the wrongs of women. 
I must have been seeking martyrdom at 
large. 

This was one of those little epochs we 
make in living. I passed as quick as a flash 
through an enlightening mental process. 
From that moment I escaped the idea of 
grievances from which many women suffer 
too much in their imaginations. I have 
been a sluggard ever since about correcting 
the abuses from which women suffer. I 
have never been able to cast myself or my 
pen whole-heartedly into a campaign to 
clean up the men and bring them to repen- 
tance for their trespasses against us. Let 
somebody else do it! Because, of course, it 
must be done before we repent of the wrongs 
we practice against them, such as head- 
aches, indifference, inefficiency and ex- 
travagance. Upon those occasions when I 
have been even slightly moved to do my 
duty toward chastening them, I always 
think of Lundy, the astonished blue look he 
gave me that time on the campus in Ox- 
ford, as if this was the first he knew of his 
unkindness and injustice to the woman rib 
in his side. I remember him, the whole 
mind the man of him had at that moment, 
and I cannot believe in the light of his kind 
heart that men really mean to be unfair to 
women, any more than we mean to be as 
exasperating as we are to them sometimes. 


We are both the victims of some secret 
plan of Nature in this business. Men are 
overbearing on account of the kind of gen- 
der they are, and women have nervous 
squalls on account of the kind of gender 
they are. If they were entirely compatible, 
the one to the other, their children might 
be poor, spiritless creatures. For love cer- 
tainly is a fearfully eager, exacting and 
destructive influence upon the dead level 
of peace. Therefore incompatibility never 
seemed to me reasonable ‘grounds for di- 
vorce. On the contrary, it must be in Na- 
ture the best of all genealogical grounds for 
those two afflicted people to continue to live 
together. 

The success of marriage does not depend 
upon how well it is financed with money or 
social position, but almost entirely upon 
how much love and wit you can put into it. 
Maybe there is some grave inequality of 
mind or spirit or quality between you in the 
beginning, but go on living together and 
presently there will be six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. You will develop prac- 
tically the same horse power of perversity, 
even if the man becomes ferociously im- 
patient and the wife sinks away into cow- 
ardly patience. 

There is nothing known to man as ex- 
asperating as an infernally patient woman. 
She is either mean or lacking in wit. She 
never seems to realize that domestic temper 
in a man is a form of hysteria and should 
be treated accordingly with a dash of cold 
water, figuratively speaking, or some sort 
of shock, which is not meant to be a sug- 
gestion of license in conduct. He would 
ask no better excuse for a tantrum or a 
tyranny than for his wife to commit a fault. 
But there are a thousand ways of twisting 
the tail of a perverse man’s temper without 
ceasing to be an artless lady. All you have 
to do is to put your mind on it. The Lord 
has endowed every woman with special 
talents for this emergency. 

I know one charming little gentlewoman 
who married a very ordinary man who 
never had the opportunity to control any- 
thing or anybody until he achieved this 
lovely wife. Then he set in to exercise his 
powers along this line. If he had been the 
warden of a penitentiary he could not have 
been more exacting than he was as the mas- 
ter of his own house and the husband of 
this woman. The marvel was the sweet 
way she went on showing her admiration 
and affection for him. Some of us were 
disposed to pity her as a poor creature with- 
out spirit. Then I caught on to her game. 

When her husband was present she never 
ceased to augment him by telling what he 
would permit her to do, or more particularly 
what he would not allow her to do, say or 
think. Each revelation was, of course, ac- 
companied by an exchange of eye-flashing 
intelligence between those present and fre- 
quently by an embarrassed flush on the 
husband’s face. Nothing could stop her 
from making these revelations of his mean- 
ness and tyranny, always as if she approved 
of him to the point of boasting. We heard 
that when he reprimanded her for exposing 
his private authority she remained artless 
and too simple to be managed. 

“But you know, dear, you did say I 
should not go to that meeting, and I wanted 
them to understand why I would not ac- 
cept their invitation,’’ and so on and so 
forth. In the course of two years she let in 
the light of so much public opinion on this 
man and his methods as an overbearing 
husband that now he practically runs to 
open the door to her every wish. He is 
tremendously concerned that his neighbors 
shall know his wife may do as she almighty 
pleases. And so she does. It was one of 
the most diverting and enlightening dramas 
of married life I have seen in years, played 
without a single mis-said line, and ended, 
you may say, with much secret applause. 

If it appears that I have turned my light 
too far forward through the years in the 
immediately preceding pages, I can only 
say that we must follow the beam while it 
shines when one is trailing the mind, even 
if it is your own mind. This was as good a 
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rom Saw Mill 
to Bungalow 


—WHEREVER MEN DEPEND 
UPON CUTTING TOOLS MOST 


The favorite circular saw of the big 
mills isa Simonds. Skilled carpen- 
ters and other craftsmen should 
choose a Simonds Hand Saw when 
they want the best. For mills and 
craftsmen know that a Simonds 
Saw can only be produced by Si- 
monds. They know, too, that a 
characteristic Simonds cutting 
edge is made possible only by us- 
ing the s ely processed steel, 
developed through nearly a cen- 
tury of experience. Ask your hard- 
ware or mill supply dealer for these 
saws or write us for catalog. 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


SIMMONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 
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Ese a 
The Shops, Kohler Village 


Kohler Village is developing a finer 
community life just as surely as the 
reat Kohler factories—where enam- 
eled plumbing ware and private elec- 
tric plants are made—are developing 
an ever finer sense of craftsmanship 


ideal bathroom, or the additional bathrooms 
which your family may need. This fine ware 
is not expensive; it costs no more than any 
other that you would care to consider. Ask your 


plumber to show you Kohler fixtures. Look for 


the name “Kohler” fused in the immaculately 


white enamel. May we send you Booklet Ee 


KOHLER CO,, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


~KOHLER or KOHLE 


Enameled Plumbing Ware sibs 3 
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HOWERS and cooler! Safe from summer 
heat in the clean coolness of a bathroom 
with beautiful fixtures of Kohler Ware! 

. Let Kohler Ware help you to realize your 
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understand prosody. But I could make 
nothing of this science of poetry, not even 
with Lundy’s illuminating assistance. I 
remember at another time reading Guizot’s 
History of France. This was a real expe- 
rience and came near starting me to think- 
ing. 

There is something in the quality of the 
French mind to which I have always felt 
a reluctant kinship. They are the only 
people I know who can leap into an enor- 
mous vocabulary of words and beat them 
up with the wings of their spirit into a fine 
hysterical eloquence. 

I cannot tell how I missed my cue, but 
my suspicion now is that I must have made 
a more or less deliberate effort to develop 
mentally. I do recall regretfully certain 
intellectual flutterings which are never to 
be confounded with the stirrings of the 
creative mind. 

When it is all over, or nearly over, and 
we look back with the wisdom of all our 
experiences gained, we know that love is 
the best thing in life and that it leads 
through whatever shadows to the best 
things we are capable of. So I know now 
that my devotion to little Faith was more 
stimulating and informing than anything 
else. 

In contrast to this tender happiness I 
enjoyed as a mother, I was never free from 
a nameless fear and anxiety for my hus- 
band. It turned out that his duties as the 
head of the Greek department in the college 
did not divert his mind from that absorbing 
passion for peace in God. Rather the 
fatalism of the Greek mind reacted disas- 
trously upon his own mind. In addition to 
this his vitality was depleted by overwork. 
No matter how pale saints are—and I have 
observed that as a rule they have poor com- 
plexions—I shall always contend that it is 
easier to step up and trust the Lord if you 
are in good health. 
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Lundy’s strength began to fail and he 
passed more frequently into those dark 
periods of despair. So I labored with him 
in good faith according to his interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. I remember now 
the premonitions I had of unimaginable 
misfortunes. 

Years passed and our fate had come upon 
us, driving us far from our little world at 
Oxford before I finally realized that this 
was not a spiritual condition from which 
Lundy suffered, but a very real and danger- 
ous disorder of the mind; melancholia, 
which took one form after another of re- 
ligious mania. 

I have written out in another place the 
life we lived during this period, but not the 
terror and silence that fell upon me. This 
cannot be set down in words; the frantic 
efforts I made to save him from himself, 
and to protect him from that terrible world 
in the church. I know where the spirit of 
all tragedies dwells—in the silence which 
you dare not break by even one call for help. 
I contracted the habit of holding my breath 
in these years of suspense. Even when my 
body slept it seemed to me my heart was 
forever sitting up with Lundy in the dark 
hours of the night. 

This was long before the Great War, but 
I distinctly recall how I used to wish I 
could find relief in a real battle, see the 
dreadful face of my enemy and feel his 
wounds rather than face the powers and 
principalities of Lundy’s terrible darkness. 

I fell sick under the strain and lay at the 
very doors of death for a long time, but not 
wishfully. I survived the predictions of 
various physicians for no other reason, I 
believe, than that I felt obliged to live and 
stand by my husband. 

I did it. No one can say I failed him or 
ever drew back once from the shadows that 
finally engulfed him. I had written A Cir- 
cuit Rider’s Wife and put the crown he so 
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He did so, very promptly, seeming to 
overcome a slight reluctance in his wife’s 
manner which Patsy shrewdly guessed had 
been put there by many rebuffs. She had 
heard before this that things had not been 
made too easy for the second Mrs. Ward, 
even though the first one had never been 
popular. But there was surely nothing in 
this woman’s appearance to cavil at, and 
as her husband looked at her and she back 
at him, Patsy felt an ache in her own 
throat. There could be no doubt in the 
world that these two cared for each other, 
and it made Patsy both happy and wistful. 
So she smiled at the senator’s wife from her 
own little pinnacle of superior social posi- 
tion and with all the charm and sympathy 
she owned, and watched them drive away 
in their limousine while Tony got his car in 
action. 

She had introduced Tony in transit with 
her bags and the senator said briskly that 
he had heard of Mr. Marlow’s activities 
in the Legion. That was all. As they jerked 
up the street, for Tony’s car had a rebel- 
lious motion, he turned to her. 

““You are so sweet!” he said. 

She wanted to thank him properly for 
that adulation, but the street was public 
and she could not, their engagement still 
being implicit rather than announced. She 
had gone South for four months to make 
sure of herself, and every letter as well as 
every day had made her more sure. Now 
that she was back the whole world was 
singing. 

But he was thin. She had seen in her first 
minute how the lines of his face had sharp- 
ened. And in spite of the new hat he didn’t 
look prosperous. 

“You’ve been working too hard, Tony.” 

“Not hard enough,” he said. “I wanted 
to have a new car to meet you with.” 

“‘T would have been lonely for this one,” 
she said, holding herself up by the battered 
window strap as they struck a bump in the 
road. 


“That’s just like you,” he said, turning 
to her gratefully; ‘‘just like you. You’reso 
decent even when I maul you around in an 
old boat like this.” 

“Tony, you’re bitter. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

He looked at her with joy and misery, 
one hand on his wheel. 

“You’re so beautiful, so wonderful. 
When you stepped out of that train this 
morning I wondered how I dared, with 
practically nothing to give you.” 

“Wush!”’? she warned him; 
silly. We’ve plenty between us.” 

“Tt can’t be that way,” he said. “ How- 
ever, we needn’t go into that when you’re 
just home and it’s heaven to see you.” 

But it was too near the surface for him to 
keep down. It had been partly the shock 
of seeing her again, the contrast between 
her and the old car, partly other discourage- 
ments. Before he left her he reverted to it 
again. 

“Tt’s dreadful when I can give you so 
little, to hang on like this. But I’m going 
to get things for you, Patsy. I swear I am.” 

“T have plenty of things.” 

“Not things I’ve given you. And I had 
such plans. By the time you came back I 
meant ” He broke off. 

““What’s been happening, Tony? 
seem so down, so low in your mind.” 

“Oh, nothing. A few little disappoint- 
ments. That’s all.” 

“What kind of disappointment?” 

“Nothing much. I didn’t get some busi- 
ness I expected and rather wanted—for 
your sake—I mean for ours.” 

“Tf you want to do something for my 
sake,”’ suggested Patsy, “get your flesh on 
your bones. I’ve always had the most ab- 
surd prejudice against skeletons. Who’s 
been ruining your life anyway while I’ve 
been gone? What was it?”’ 

He tried to evade, but uselessly. 

“Why, it was nothing at all, Patsy 
dear. Just the ordinary course of business.” 


“that’s 


You 
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richly deserved upon him before he passed 
away. I remember being in a hurry to do 
that. 

But now returning briefly to the effects 
of such a life and such experiences upon the 
mind, I have this to say: 

If fear and love could enter great rocks 
they would move with the swiftness of 
wings, and little stones would speak. And 
the harsh depths of mountains would be 
broken up and fountains of living waters 
would gush from their breasts. They would 
all live and feel and think. This, as near as 
I can tell it, in numbers far too great, is 
what happened to me. I had to get some 
sort of immortal use of my mind or perish 
in a terrible defeat. So I not only believe 
in God; I know such things of His mercies 
as cannot be contradicted by any of the 
wisdom of this world. 

I have really a very inferior intellect. I 
have had no sensible or orderly training as 
a thinker, but I can think by the will of the 
Word. I shall never be in the prison of 


‘circumstances or any other walls of men, 


because the mind I have somehow won can 
escape through the keyhole of any fate. I 
love my dust, my little valley of the green 
earth and the sky above it. I have ten 
thousand pleasant fancies for living as long 
as possible in the flesh, and it is perfectly 
clear to me that I shall not die when this 
appearance of me passes away. Such ex- 
periences as I have had are convincing of 
immortality. This is not to boast, but to 
return thanks, for I am so in love with life 
I am ready to risk the adventure of going 
on living without the familiar convenience 
of being in the body. The only time I feel 
any outrageous measure of conceit is when 
some sophisticated person thinks I have 
had a narrow and dreary life. Then it seems 
to me I hear a pea rattling in a gourd some- 
where. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Then you'll have to get out of business 
if it has that effect on you,” said Patsy; 
and again, ‘‘ What was it?” 

“Some work I’d been sort of gunning for. 
It was a matter of handling the legal end 
for this new government development out 
here—the reforestation that is being done, 
after the forest fires. I really know quite a 
lot about it and I’ve been going around 
Sundays getting more familiar with it. It 
meant a lot of adjustments with settlers 
whose lands have been burned over, exam- 
ining titles, proving claims. I’d sort of had 
my eye on it, for I’ve been spoken to about 
it, you see. But it didn’t break.” 

“Why not?” 

He grinned. ‘Oh, I couldn’t put my 
finger exactly on the sore spot. But I was 
informally given to understand that pos- 
sibly I had been a little too aggressive in 
politics to suit some of the powers who had 
the awarding of the work.” 

“Too aggressive? When you’ve been 
giving up time and energy and thought to 
see if you couldn’t help out by getting a 
disinterested man or two on committees?” 
asked Patsy indignantly. 

“Evans is off me, you know; 
for a long time. 
Ward.” 

“You mean Senator Ward?” 

“Well, he’s the one who really has the 
chance to make recommendations on it— 
see? But it doesn’t matter, dear; I’ll find 
something else. Only it was disappointing 
to see three or four thousand dollars slip 
away. Work isn’t so plentiful just now, even 
for the big firms. And I wanted it badly.” 

“T’d certainly like to tell that man Ward 
what I think of him,” exploded Patsy. 
“When I think that I ate his whitefish and 
strawberries last night!’ 

“Tt’s not Ward,” said Tony quickly. 
“Ward doesn’t know me from a bale of hay 
probably. He simply takes recommenda- 
tions on it from local politicians and law- 
yers who know politics.” 


has been 
And he’s pretty close to 
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‘“‘And they wouldn’t recommend you?”’ 

“Tt looked friendly for a while. Then the 
atmosphere changed and the thing was held 
in abeyance, you see. They stalled on it, 
the way they do, because the money isn’t 
quite available yet. But I heard informally 
that Hunt and Lawson were to get it. 
They are Ward’s regular lawyers. You see 
I’m not in a position to make politicians 
bend the knee even if I played that game. 
They think I’ve nothing to offer and am 
just a stir-stick. But I could have done a 
good, honest piece of work, I know.” 

“But you must still have a chance if it 
isn’t settled.”’ 

“Not in the world. I could tell that when 
I talked to Evans the other day. He was 
decidedly cool and noncommittal. And I 
picked the news up elsewhere.” 

‘‘Do you suppose,” said Patsy, “that I 
might say something to Senator Ward? 
We got pretty chummy last night.”’ 

“‘Great heavens!” exclaimed Tony. 
“What do you think I am! Patsy, you 
wouldn’t do a thing like that!” 

“Why not?” 

He was very red and very emphatic. 

““My dear girl, don’t you see what sort 
of a person that makes me out? Why, 
Patsy, it’s all right to ask for a job for the 
old war horse, but not for me! I’ve got to 
play my own game. Promise me, Patsy, 
you wouldn’t dream of such a thing. 
Promise! I couldn’t stand that, you 
know!” 

He held her wrists rather too tight for 
affection. 

“Oh, well, if you feel that way about it, I 
promise,’’ said Patsy, twisting. 

“You won’t forget?” 

He was so dead in earnest that she could 
not help but catch his tone. 

“Of course I won’t if I say I won’t. I 
always keep my promises.” 

Tony breathed a long sigh of relief. 

““You’re such a darling,”’ hesighed; “‘but 
I had a brain storm for a minute. You see 
I simply must make good on my own. It’s 
bad enough that you have money—I wish 
you didn’t. I wish you were a threadbare 
young person a 

“You’d unwish that quick enough if you 
saw me threadbare,’ laughed Patsy, and 
then more gently she reached up and patted 
that very lean cheek. ‘‘Don’t be silly. 
Money is a terribly incidental thing, you 
know. You mustn’t be so stiff-necked.”’ 

“I certainly haven’t been stiff-necked, 
asking a creature of limousines and pearls 
to marry me.” 

“Want to take it back?” 

“Oh, my darling 

So that was that and satisfactorily an- 
swered. But it did not make Tony any 
fatter, nor alter the fact that when he got 
down to his office rather late that morning 
it really didn’t matter whether he was late 
or not. For there was only enough business 
to keep him going for a couple of hours, and 
after that he tried to pretend there was 
more, and failing that, sat in his office and 
waited for it to blow in the door while he 
drew little sketches of Patsy on his blotter 
and talked silently and grimly to a close 
friend of his, called self-respect, and asked 
what that friend would think of him if he 
married a woman and let her pay his rent 
and buy her food with the money which her 
first husband had lavished on her. It 
couldn’t be done. He had to get a little far- 
ther ahead. He finally put on the new hat 
that rose so high and went across to Flem- 
ing’s office to see what was happening in the 
ore business and if any odd legal jobs were 
springing up out of the mines. 


Patsy’s homecoming was received with 
some enthusiasm by the press. They sent 
reporters out to interview her about the 
great Washington meeting and quoted her 
clever pithy remarks about its events and 
significance in detail with accompanying 
pictures. She had been put on some com- 
mittees which included women of national 
prominence who were unquestioned aristo- 
crats of society as well as of intellect and 
achievement, and it amused Patsy to see 
that her political work had suddenly grown 
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interesting to many local social leaders who 
had formerly ignored it as a rather awkward 
whim of Patsy’s. These ladies had a fashion 
now of rounding her up at parties and say- 
ing plaintively that they wished they had 
something interesting to do, and that life 
was really extremely boring, what with see- 
ing the same people every day and knowing 
the incomes and scandals of their friends so 
well. 

It was at a large afternoon party in June, 
one of the wedding receptions which cluster 
around June brides to their complete indif- 
ference and their mothers’ glory, when 
Patsy next saw Senator Ward’s wife. She 
had come late herself, stretching the hour 
of invitation to its limit, and the big 
drawing-rooms were crowded with people 
as she entered. Patsy knew most of them 
and she was glad to see them. She was 
happy and warm with friendship. The sun 
was bright outside and it was time to open 
up her summer place and decoy Tony there 
with a small and carefully selected house 
party so that she might fatten him. Also 
she somehow liked to think of brides and 
happy girls, as if she belonged in that June 
group, although she and Tony had made 
no announcement of their plans. That was 
Tony’s fault. He said he must see his way 
clear to food and rent first, and that he 
couldn’t take her on a wedding trip in a car 
that broke down every half hour. 

Patsy went from group to group, picking 
up a remark here and a word of gossip 
there and greeted everywhere with a little 
more than common interest. 

Inside the door of the dining room a maid 
handed her a fragile plate of food and a 
lace napkin and she balanced them deftly, 
making her way to a crowd of her own 
contemporaries, most of them successfully 
married and airing all the confidence that 
goes with young completeness. 

“Oh, Patsy,” they said, ‘“how smart you 
are! There’s a million dollars clinging to 
you! Where’d you find it?” 

“Like it?”’ asked Patsy, preening a little, 
for she herself thought the pale-green 
georgette dress wasn’t so bad. 

“For a suffragette you certainly do get 
good effects.” 

“Oh, it’s awfully good form to be a poli- 
tician, you know,” said Patsy. ‘‘Come on 
and join the flock.” 

“They all don’t get away with it the way 
you do,’’ answered someone else. ‘‘Say, 
Patsy, are you awfully chummy with the 
new Mrs. Ward?’ 

Patsy followed the indicated glance and 
saw, over near the door, in a chair which 
was something like an island because the 
ones on either side were markedly vacant, 
the ordinary, inconspicuous face of Mrs. 
Ward, bent over a heaped plate of refresh- 
ments which she seemed to be trying to eat 
unconcernedly, though her cheeks were red 
and hot. 

“What’s up?” asked Patsy. 

“T think it’s the limit of Helen to ask her 
here,” said one of the women. ‘‘She just 
did it because her husband made her, I sup- 
pose. She isn’t going to get by, that’s all. 
Imagine thinking you can run in every little 
stenographer just because she happens to 
be a senator’s wife. And after all the things 
they say about her!”’ 

“T’m sort of sorry for her—mislaid like 
that,’”’ remarked Patsy. 

“‘T don’t know why. She got what she 
wanted. She can get all the fun she wants 
out of it, People here aren’t going to take 
her up, senator’s wife or no senator’s wife. 
Too many people knew Lucia.” 


“But nobody liked Lucia,” said Patsy, 


referring to the first Mrs. Ward; 
people hated her. Where is she?” 

“She’s in a villa in Italy. She married 
Dick Tyler, you know.” 

Patsy screwed up her mouth in reflection. 
She hadn’t liked the first Mrs. Ward, a 
bold, noisy woman who hadn’t been con- 
tent to let age come on decently, though 
she had been as old as Joe. Joe, who knew 
her well, had always said she was an ugly- 
tempered girl and had openly said at the 
time of the divorce that Ward had always 
done the best he could with an impossible 
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situation. Senator Ward had quickly taken 
what legal blame there was to take, though 
everyone knew that his wife had demanded 
her freedom, with rich old Dicky Tyler in 
the offing. Then, when the senator had 
married this girl who had been his stenog- 
rapher, Lucia Ward Tyler had tossed her 
handsome, shrewish, dyed head and said 
ugly things. Possibly if the second Mrs. 
Ward had had more courage, had borne her- 
self more sturdily and said things in return 
she might not have been so badly treated. 
But she was a gentle creature with a poor 
spirit, and she shrank so fearfully from re- 
buffs that, with the social psychology com- 
mon to a crowd of little boys and a crowd of 
society women, the rebuffs rained upon her. 
Yet the wife of a senator had to show her- 
self now and then and there were many 
husbands who insisted that their wives in- 
clude Mrs. Ward on their larger invitation 
lists. 

Patsy looked at the isolated lady, guess- 
ing at the difficulty with which every 
mouthful of food slipped down her wretched 
throat. She hadn’t thought kindly of the 
Wards lately, since Tony had told her his 
story. 

Granted that it wasn’t entirely his fault 
that Tony had been done out of a job, 
still it was hard to forgive’ Ward for even 
having the power to take the flesh off her 
fiancé with worry. In a quiet way she was 
cherishing a grievance. 

Yet now she did the only thing possible 
to her. She couldn’t even turn her eyes 
away from the incident and ignore it. She 
crossed the room and took one of the chairs 
by the deserted Mrs. Ward. 

“How are you, Mrs. Ward?” she asked 
cheerfully. “I’m so glad to see you again.” 

Mrs. Ward gave the apparition in green 
georgette one quick frightened glance 
and then she saw who it was and that 
there was nothing but friendliness in 
Patsy’s pretty face. Her second look was 
almost pathetically weighted with grati- 
tude. 


“T think she’s wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Ward with enthusiasm to her husband that 
night as she spoke of Patsy Mackay. 

“‘T guess she’s very clever.” 

“Oh, more than that—generous and 
kind. She took me around and introduced 
me to so many women as if they ought to 
be glad to meet me.” 

“So they ought.” 

“They don’t always act that way,’”’ Mrs. 
Ward said with a small sigh, for she seldom 
complained of her social tortures. ‘But 
Mrs. Mackay made them.”’ 

“‘T wonder what she has up her sleeve?”’ 
commented the senator. 

“Oh, don’t talk that way, Jimmy.” 

“Well, as you say, she’s very clever, and 
she’s in politics. She’s terribly indiscreet 
though.” 

“cc How ? ” 

He smiled at the memory of the train 
conversation. 

“She asked me if I wanted to be in the 
cabinet.” 

“But you do.” 

“My dear child, I don’t go around telling 
people that, do 1?” 

“No,” said his wife, ‘but I was thinking 
that Mrs. Mackay is the sort of person to 
tell the truth to. She’s so-very honest her- 
self.” 

“Clever,’’ repeated the senator. 

“T wish I were. I’m not much help to 
you, am I, Jimmy?” 

He smiled at her, becoming at once a 
different person. 

“Help! I never had a moment’s real 
happiness until I married you, dearest.” 

It was the third of July when the Asso- 
ciated Press shot a startling wire across the 
country. The political correspondents who 
had been idling over their desks sat up. 
A member of the President’s cabinet had 
been killed in an accident. The papers 
devoted themselves to lengthy specula- 
tions about his successor. In Washing- 
ton, where he had been summoned im- 
mediately, Senator Ward kept out of public 
sight and had many secret conferences. The 
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for her, so she, too, stayed in town. He had 
said he couldn’t afford it, and she knew 
that the reason he couldn’t afford it was be- 
cause he had been done out of that work. 
Because he had been too aggressive in poli- 
tics! 

Well, she’d be passive enough now for 
both of them. If Ward was any good, let 
him get in on his own. Tony, she thought, 
wouldn’t even let a woman make a request 
for him, much less badger one into doing it. 
Ward could learn from him. 

So she sat at home on the hot July after- 
noon and told Inga not to disturb her with 
telephone calls. But it was dull in the 
library. 

““A lady to see you, Mrs. Mackay,” said 
Inga. 

“Who?” 

“‘She said it was Mrs. Ward.” 

“Mrs. Ward?” asked Patsy curiously. 
“I’m afraid I can’t see her, Inga. Yes, I 
will. Ask her to come in.” 

The very hesitant posture of Mrs. Ward 
between the taffeta portiéres was signifi- 
cant. 

“Come in,’ asked Patsy, but very 
gravely, for this visit was more than a 
social one. 

Mrs. Ward was pale. She looked fagged, 
as if she had not slept, and at Patsy’s indi- 
cation she sat down on a divan. But not as 
one who calls easily and pleasantly. 

Patsy wondered how she would begin, 
how much skill she would show in swinging 
around to the subject, and was surprised at 
her attack, 

“‘T know that you know why I am here,”’ 
said Mrs. Ward. ‘‘I am alittle ashamed of 
coming, Mrs. Mackay. And I tell you truly 
that if it had been any other woman whom 
they asked me to see I could not have done 
it. But I thought perhaps if I came here 
without any make-believe, with the kind of 
honesty that you yourself have, I might be 
able to get through.” 

“Of course,’’ answered Patsy simply. 
“But you ought not to let yourself be 
forced to do political errands, ought you? 
Isn’t that apt to be rather disastrous to 
one’s self-respect, Mrs. Ward?” 

“Perhaps it is. But there are things I 
want more than my own self-respect.” 

““You want me to indorse your husband’s 
candidacy for the cabinet post he wants. Is 
that” ; 

“Tf you will, Mrs. Mackay. He needs 
the women back of him. The whole thing 
hinges on whether the appointment would 
be satisfactory to the women.” 

That was all for a moment. The two 
women seemed to have fallen into their own 
thoughts. It was all in the open in two sen- 
tences, brief and frank. Then Patsy spoke 
again: 

“T’ve been holding off on that, Mrs. 
Ward, partly because I don’t like the way 
the men treat the women. They leave them 
out of the secret councils and the important 
plans and they deny their plans—as your 
husband denied to me that he had any in- 
terest in this cabinet place—and then when 
things get desperate, as they are now, they 
come to us, not even stating the case 
frankly in its difficulties as you have done, 
but still quibbling and evading, asking for 
an indorsement with a lot of fine phrases. 
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It’s not the way I want to be used in poli- 
tics myself, Mrs. Ward. I want to play a 
game more out from cover than these men 
will play, either with themselves or with 
me.” 

“You're right, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Ward, ‘“‘but you see this time the silence is 
for my sake, at least in part. My husband 
said to keep my name out. He offered to 
give up the place, I know, when there was 
a rumor that the old scandal would be 
dragged into it. But I wouldn’t let him. 
Because I know he’s fit for it, Mrs. Mackay. 
You know that all the best men think that. 
He can really help the country. He has 
planned for it and studied for it and 
dreamed of it. I don’t think I could bear it 
if now when the chance has’come I should 
be the means of keeping him out of it, if I 
should have to think for the rest of my life 
that it was my mistake in marrying him 
that thwarted him in what he wanted most.” 

“He wanted you most,” said Patsy, 
“didn’t he?” 

The white-faced woman’s lips trembled. 

“Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘that’s the other 
reason why I had the courage to come here 
today, Mrs. Mackay. He went through 
such a lot for me. I thought I’d tell you 
that, and tell you that there’s not any truth 
in the things they said about my not being 
decent. It’s not true. I had nothing to do 
with him and he never said anything or 
thought anything of marrying me until his 
first wife cast him off, and he took the 
blame for that too. They wanted me to 
come here and talk to you and try to find 
someone, some way to influence you. They 
said to ask you what you wanted, to be 
skillful. I’ve not dared that. I’ve been 
honest. All I’ve come for is to tell you 
what I want and why I want it. It’s not 
for myself, Mrs. Mackay. I’m not much 
good as a senator’s wife and it won’t be 
easier as the wife of a member of the cab- 
inet. I wish he were a shoemaker! I’ve 
wished it ever since we were married. But 
since he wants it so much and since it’s my 
fault he’s blocked, I thought I’d come to 
you for help, and I’ll do anything in the 
world that I can for you, not as a political 
trade but because you heard my story.” 

She stopped and the tears were in her 
eyes. Patsy’s young face was very sweet 
and very silent. 

“Well,” she said, “‘all my big reasons for 
not helping your husband were true enough, 
but I think he is the logical person for that 
place. I'll do what I can for you both. 
Only, there was another reason, a personal 
reason, why it was hard to help your hus- 
band. Somehow I think you’ll understand 
it, for the reason trails back just as yours 
does, to a man. You see your husband 
could have helped the man I want to 
marry ny 

“And he didn’t?” 

“‘T don’t suppose he even knew about it. 
He did just what was natural, was guided 
by his leaders.” 

“But why didn’t you ask my husband?” 

“Tony wouldn’t let me,” said Patsy. 
“He has a constitutional prejudice against 
being assisted by a woman. That’s my 
problem. Yet I know, as you know about 
your husband, that Tony has fitted him- 
self for this job.” 
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and on my way saw a rancher pouring coal 
oil on a great colony of red ants. He was 
not using the land where the ants lived, for 
it was too poor. But he didn’t like the 
great hills dotting that barren stretch. If 
he but knew that those little workers were 
carrying subsoil to the surface, mixing nitro- 
genous matter with it, fertilizing such spots 
with all manner of animal and vegetable life, 
and that that very ground would some day 
be made capable of growing at least grass, 
he would not have destroyed the ants. 

All he said to me was, “It’s a right good 
blessing the Lord has given us that ants 
ain’t the size of mice.” 


“Why?” I asked. 

“All us humans would have to live on 
boats.”’ 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested, “that 
ants allow moisture, air and all beneficial 
qualities to soil to get down into the land?”’ 

“e Huh?” 

“And won’t ants pick out the high spots 
where wind plays and water runs away the 
quickest?” 

“T dunno,” he answered. 

I gave that fellow the name of a book to 
read and have made a friend out of him. 
He sent me Fabre’s work, the Sacred 
Beetle, and wrote on the fly leaf, “When a 
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“T’m glad you’re going to marry again,” — 
said Mrs. Ward. ‘‘Won’t you tell me his 
name?” 

“His name is Anthony Marlow. Isn’t it 
a nice name? Anthony Marlow. And he’s 
a lawyer. I think,’’ added Patsy reflec- 
tively, ‘that if anyone has any influence 
over me, Mrs. Ward, it is Anthony Mar- 
low.” 

The two ladies smiled wisely at each 
other and Patsy rang for tea, iced and cold. 

‘And when I come to Washington, you’ll 
probably be a cabinet lady,” said Patsy. 
‘“May I come and make an obeisance?”’ 

“Come to see us on your wedding trip, 
cabinet or not,” invited the senator’s wife. 

She held Patsy’s hand for a minute in a 
kind of timid caress. Like clever poli- 
ticians, they had made no promises except 
in implication. 

“What has passed between us —— 
began Mrs. Ward. 

“Ts inside stuff,’ said Patsy, smiling; 
“our own kind.”’ 


” 


Tony chuckled one evening, some fifty 
hours later. He had speeded up in his ear, 
which had an almost merry knock in its 
engine. 

“They came around to see me this after- 
noon about what, do you suppose? To ask 
me to use my influence with you.” He 
chuckled again. 

“And what did you say?” 

“Naturally I told them I didn’t have 
any.” 

“Oh, you galoot!”’ said Patsy mourn- 
fully. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell them you were 
the only human being who had any in- 
fluence with me?” 

“Would it have made you send the 
wires?” 

“No. I sent those late yesterday after- 
noon. I got half a dozen women to follow 
suit. I hope they turn the trick.” 

“Tt was the only thing to do,’”’ Tony said 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You see there’s no use in not 
falling in line when you can. And after all 
he’s a good sort, and he’ll probably get in. 
Much better than Mawson. We all know 
that.” 

““Will you be glad?”’ 

“T don’t really care tonight,” said Tony, 
“for I’ve my own bit of grand news, my 
dear. What do you know? I got that job 
about the reforestation after all my worry- 
ing.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“T sure did. Peter Watson called me up 
this afternoon. Now isn’t that slick? When 
are we getting up that house party on the 
St. Croix River? For I’m driving up in a 
new car, a small but reliable one.”’ 

“But what,’ marveled Patsy guilelessly, 
“was the reason you got it after all, do you 
suppose?” 

“T don’t know. Some inside stuff, I sup- 
pose. Say, Patsy, you didn’t ——” 

“Didn’t what?” 

“Didn’t ask for that work for me? You 
didn’t take it up with Ward?”’ 

‘I certainly did not,’’ said Patsy right- 
eously. “‘But, Tony, now that you are in 
affluent circumstances, won’t you please 
get over being stiff-necked? Can we an- 
nounce our engagement now?” 

“From the housetops!’’ shouted Tony. 


tumblebug can do what Fabre says in this 
book, I’ve interfered with Nature for the 
very last time.” 

And I believe that most men would react 
the same way if confronted with the real 
facts of Nature. At any event, much prog- 
ress is being made by means of the Boy 
Scouts, good literature, understanding Na- 
ture talks over the radio, and the state and 
governmental change in attitudes. 

Let Nature alone. She’s a slow old lady, 
but she knows exactly what she is doing all 
the time—and she has plenty of time to 
carry out her schemes. 

CLEM YORE. 
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Thermiodyne—Model TF5—Five Tubes 


Master Control Radio built on same successful 
principles asTF6. Phenomenalselectivity,distance- 
getting ability and tone quality. Two Stages of 
Thermionic Frequency, Detector, and two Stages 
of Audio Frequency. Master Control. Outdoor 
Antenna. Finished in duo-tone Walnut. 
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aster Control 


HERMIODYNE'’S scientifically designed 
circuit, embodying the successfully demon- 
strated principle of Three-Stage Thermionic 
Frequency and its creation of the principle of 
Master Control, constitute the crowning achieve- 
ment of radio engineering progress to date. THERMI- 
ODYNE is standardized both as to circuit and assem- 
bly and is based on principles that cannot change. 


Sturdy, powerful, selective —THERMIODYNE cuts 
straight through local interference to the station 
selected, brings it in instantly and holds it against 
all comers in loud-speaker volume and with 
clarity and natural tone quality—with extreme 
simplicity of operation, ease of control and 
powers of reception that confidently challenge the 
performance of any other receiving set at any price. 


Thermiodyne—Model CTF6 


Console de Luxe 


Model TF6, enclosed in Con- 
sole Cabinet of genuine 
Walnut, with built-in Loud 
Speaker, and with space for 
Batteries and Charger. All 
equipment concealed. No 
wires required for local 


With no antenna whatever, THERMIODYNE brings 
loud-speaker volume from nearby local stations. 
With an indoor antenna — merely a single strand of 
insulated wire laid in the picture moulding of a 
room—it gives loud-speaker volume from stations 
in nearby cities. With an outdoor antenna, it gives 
wonderful loud-speaker reception from still more 
distant stations, in tones clear, smooth and resonant. 


_ x stations. 

: LS | Price (without Tubes or 

a Pa | Batteries)) acs cect a ss $275 
4 Rocky Mountain and 

Coast States) guise, Seadae ; 


Ask any authorized dealer to demonstrate 
THERMIODYNE. Send for our new folder illustrat- 
ing and describing the entire THERMIODYNE line. 


Thermiodyne—Model TF6 
Six Tubes 


- 
Powerful, smooth-working ‘ i 


instrument, with Three 
Stages of Thermionic Fre- 
quency before Detector, ae 
and Two Stages of Audio 
Frequency. Master Con- 
trol. Indoor or Outdoor 
Antenna. Genuine Walnut 
Cabinet with interior com- 
partment for “B” Battery. 


Price (without accessories) $150 


Rocky Mountain and 
Coast States. .j..4..+.. 5. $160 


DEALERS = you are not a 
THERMIODYNE dealer, 
don’t wait. Speak up for the territory you 
would like to have. Get in touch with us at 


once, and let us notify your distributor that 
you are interested. Make your application today! 


‘THERMIODYNE Rapio CoRPORATION 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Sales Office: Dominion Thermiodyne Radio, Ltd. 
427 Phillips Place, Montreal, Quebec 


e& Licensed underTrube 
& otherpatents pending 
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the amazing price of ten centsa copy. Such 
a sale had never been tried before, and the 
pile disappeared rapidly; in fact so fast that 
the publisher printed a new edition at full 
price, then another and another; and the 
rest is familiar history. 

A few years ago, a sweet-faced brown- 
eyed little lady sat down at her desk in a 
country vicarage not far from London, nib- 
bled her pen awhile in pensive meditation, 
then started a book. As the months went 
on, the book grew until finally it was fin- 
ished and she launched it upon its journey 
across the seas. 

Not being notable for any especial skill 
in characterization or for depth of philos- 
ophy, when it landed at a publisher’s office 
the members of the firm promptly declined 
it. To them it was pleasant enough, but, 
well—just another book. The wife of one 
of the members, however, noticed it on her 
husband’s desk. The title, The Rosary, 
appealed to her; she took it home and read 
it, and saw in it attractive qualities that 
had somehow escaped the men. The au- 
thor, she could plainly see, had given the 
best of herself to the book, put in it all the 
thoughts and fancies and sentiment she 
liked best, and all in an unconscious and 
rather winning way. At once the American 
lady urged on her husband acceptance. It 
would sell, she prophesied, and widely too. 

So the little love story was again taken 
up in conference and, with some reluctance, 
finally accepted, simply because of the im- 
portunity of one reader not professionally 
connected with the staff. And at first the 
judgment of the publishers seemed justi- 
fied. For all through the first year The 
Rosary dragged painfully along. But a 
canny Scot conceived the idea of broad- 
casting a posteard advertising the book, 
and with a few bars of Nevin’s famous 
melody of the same name as the book, on 
the back. Immediately the sale picked up, 
and grew until sales had mounted to half a 
million copies, and in later years thousands 
more were sold in the cheaper edition. 
Which incident proves that a story need 
not be either pretentious or very wise to 
win success. The author must have, of 
course, considerable narrative skill; but 
the other ingredients are simple—put in, 
with the whole heart and single mind, the 
best of yourself. Gene Stratton Porter is 
another case in point. 


Living Up to its Name 


Over The Top made rich an author of 
quite a different type. At first the manu- 
script was nothing much but an adven- 
turous soldier boy, Guy Empey, with a 
vivid memory, searing experiences, an un- 
tutored sense of the dramatic, some real 
flashes of genius, and a fetching and ready 
wit. Found by a trained writer who had 
the knack of smelting out the gold in the 
man, a book was produced in June, 1917. 
But the finished product looked rather 
dubious in advance to booksellers, who had, 
that year, untold numbers of war books 
gathering dust on their shelves. Still, it was 
quite different from the usual records of 
the war journalists, clever as they often 
were. This presented, with a pleasing 
gusto, the reactions of a cocky slangy sol- 
dier in the ranks to the great happenings 
over the seas. In short, it was fresh and 
new; and within a week after publication 
it could be seen that it had got off to a fly- 
ing start and was likely to make publishing 
history. Issued in June, by J anuary, seven 
months later, it had sold 404,000 copies. 
Nor did it stop there. And it did more than 
merely sell out its own large editions, for it 
created a new genre, so to speak, starting a 
flood of similar narratives, some of which, 
like Private Peat, passed the hundred- 
thousand mark. A bear market for war 
books was turned into an abnormally pros- 
perous bullish one for publishers and book- 
sellers; and the little soldier deposited to 
his credit in the bank $145,000 in royalties, 
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and goodly sums from lectures, motion pic- 
tures and other by-products besides. 

Now it must not be thought that only 
novels gain the coveted places in the best- 
selling lists. Recently, ironic biographies 
and histories, such as Strachey’s Queen Vic- 
toria and Guedalla’s The Second Empire; 
and other works of quite different vein— 
Papini’s Life of Christ, Bok’s autobiog- 
raphy, Doctor Traprock’s Kawa, Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His Children, the Wellsian 
Outlines—too, have had great commercial 
success. 


Saved From the Junk Heap 


Farmer’s Cook Book has for years been 
up in the running, and many a children’s 
book. In fact, the writing of juveniles 
often proves more profitable than adult fic- 
tion, since novels usually drop off in de- 
mand in from six to twelve months, while a 
good juvenile like Little Women, Doctor 
Dolittle, and the Burgess books increases in 
popularity from year to year. 

The good fortune of the last named is, 
I think, as much of a surprise to Thornton 
Burgess himself as to the publishers. He 
was, some years back, on the staff of a 
magazine, but due to the frequent changesin 
that field found himself, one gray morning, 
out of a job. In his quandary he appealed 
to a friend, V. R. Schenck, of Springfield, 
and was advised to write some children’s 
stories like one or two that he had already 
submitted to magazines and which he him- 
self had almost forgotten. 

He tackled the job, wrote half a dozen, 
sold them to a syndicate; then came back 
to his friend in utter despair. 

“They want thirty!” he exclaimed in 
horror. ‘I’ve given ’em six; planned out 
six more; but to save my life I can’t think 
up another idea.” 

But he did—hundreds of them, as chil- 
dren all over the world know well, under 
the title of the Bedtime Stories. And he 
never had to look for a job again. 

Then there are books born out of or be- 
fore their time. There is the case of Green 
Mansions, by W. H. Hudson, for example. 
Although considered by the best of critics 
as among the most delightful of writers, 
twenty years’ work with the pen had netted 
him scarcely more than two hundred pounds 
a year. And when Green Mansions was 
first issued, it fell almost stillborn from the 
press; much of the edition was remain- 
dered; the electrotype plates later melted 
down. 

Years passed, and a new publisher, chanc- 
ing on an amazing tribute to Hudson by 
Galsworthy, then at the height of his fame, 
printed a new edition, capitalized the ap- 
preciation by printing it on the jacket and 
in the newspapers, and, before his death 
not long ago, the venerable author had the 
satisfaction of seeing his neglected child 
run into many editions. Almost too late 
for him to enjoy this poetic justice, he 
came at last into his own. 

Blood and Sand, by the Spaniard, Ibanez, 
sold a scarce twelve hundred at its debut 


and soon went to the junk heap. When, 
under the astute jockeyship of Mr. John 
Macrae, The Four Horsemen rode rampant 
through the land, the earlier and even 
more admirable tale came in on the flood 
for a considerable sale. And Conrad, too, 
had something like this satisfaction. Lord 
Jim, when it first appeared, twenty-odd 
years ago, appealed to something like 
twelve hundred American purchasers. Now 
there are as many claimants for the title of 
Conrad’s discoverer as there are apple trees 
to which Washington tied his horse, roof- 
trees under which he slept, or original mem- 
bers of the Florodora Sextet. And each of 
his titles runs, if not high in the six-figure 
class, at least into very respectable figures, 
for one must remember that the very ablest 
books, though they may gain a fine audi- 
ence, will rarely sell as well as the more 
popular and ephemeral. 

We have not said much about titles, and 
sometimes they are real slogans that are re- 
sponsible for much of a book’s success. If 
an author cannot land on a happy label 
that is exceedingly pat, a neat compact one 
that is easily remembered is safer than 
one that is too alliterative or too euphonious. 
Strong names of hero or heroine have often 
been found to be adequate; but such chris- 
tenings are not now so much in favor. 

And it is best to avoid suggestions of un- 
happiness in naming a book. Never, for ex- 
ample, use words like ‘‘sorrow,”’ ‘‘doom”’ 
or ‘disaster’ in a title. If you do you are 
likely to bring all three down on your own 
head. As a rule, the American reader pre- 
fers connotations. of triumph, of optimism 
if not light-heartedness, although he will 
stand for a harsh, even uncouth title, if it 
at once provokes his curiosity. 

Of the titles already mentioned, The 
Rosary was good in its day because of the 
linking up with the world-famous song and 
its suggestion of sentiment. For a long 
title, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come was musical yet not too euphonious. 
And for adventure stories The Thundering 
Herd and To the Last Man, of Zane Grey— 
that dentist, by the way, referred to in an 
earlier article—hold enough of romance, 
action and dramatic picture to help swell 
a sale. 


Gauging the Public Taste 


As for If Winter Comes, that was poetic 
and at the same time it aroused curiosity 
among all who did not remember Shelley’s 
lines. And The Sheik, though it excited 
enough curiosity and amusement, did not 
raise that loud guffaw which always proves 
disastrous. 

Headlines like A Summer in Arcady and 
Aftermath are appropriate for idyllic stories 
like those charming tales of James Lane 
Allen; but they are not so apt to catch the 
crowd of today, which takes more readily 
to something piquant. And names like The 
Cathedral are appropriate and always ade- 
quate for such substantial and serious 
works of fiction as Walpole’s fine novel. 
And never do quotations from Shakspere 
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feel uncertain, wavering. You say to your- 
self, “Is it, after all, worth while?’ Writing 
seems futile.’ I shook my head at her. 
“Oh, but remember,” she protested quickly, 
“that I haven’t the vitality, the enthusiasm 
that I have in the States. The climate fixes 
that. The rains come down in torrents, like 
a wall, like a white canvas sheet, sticky, 
steamy, close. My hair is always dank. 

“The entire middle of the day is siesta 
time—from one to four. Then the servants 
go to bed; nothing stirs; it is so still you 
can hear the lizards calling to one another 
outside. I’ve never learned to siesta. It is 
too hot to lie in bed. A heavy, palpable, 
ponderable heat—that Philippine midday 
heat. It’s hard for me to concentrate. The 
futility of it somehow overcomes me, stops 
my pen. In front of my window I see the 
vast pageant of poignant beauty stretched 
endlessly before my eyes—the distant 
mountains, faint blue or deep violet, swim- 
ming in heat haze; the peacock-blue reef 
waters of the bay, magically lovely in their 
constantly changing colors and lights, so 
limpid that one can look down and see red 
and white coral trees and great brilliant- 
hued fish swimming lazily about; and the 
immensity, the emptiness and space of that 
big, beautiful, desolate pageant pierce me 
through and through with intense loneli- 
ness. It strikes me to the heart. Sometimes 
I feel as if I were actually hanging over the 
outer rim of the world—caught up, sus- 
pended there—and it seems to me as if I 
couldn’t do anything until I get down off 
that rim. And those are the days when I 
turn and put my heart into little house- 
wifish things. The climate, you see, is 
pretty deadly. Either you stand it—or you 
don’t. It doesn’t agree very well with me.”’ 

And so the days swam into months and 
the months drifted into years. 

“Tell me about your days,” I said. 

“The trouble is,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s 
nothing to tell. They seem so empty, so 
useless, so vain. You see, I am not really 
doing anything myself.” 

I looked at her and said, ‘‘ You’re doing 
the hardest thing on this globe’; but I did 
not say it aloud. “Do you live in the 
village with the lepers?”’ I inquired instead. 

She shook her head. 


The Plaza at Culion 
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“Our quarters are off behind:a hill. It’s 
all up and down hill at Culion. The houses 
of the lepers, little shanties of palm or grass 
with thatched roofs, look for all the world 
like little baskets on stilts—hundreds. of 
them climbing uphill. As far as possible, 
we try to have the lepers live normal lives. 
The village is much like other‘villages in the 
archipelago, with a plaza, stores and a 
theater. And outside of the village there 
are a few hundred leper farmers who till the 
soil, raise vegetables and chickens which 
we buy. But the soil is so shallow, rocky 
and barren that it’s hard to earn a living; 
and, of course, many of them are too far 
gone to work. 


Looking East Toward Home 


““My house—I wonder if I can make you 
see it. A little green bungalow, clinging 
like a swallow’s nest to the steep slope of a 
brown hill. It’s set on a double terrace 
faced with stones to keep the precious 
garden soil from slipping down the hillside 
in the rains, and it usually looks out to sea 
across a riot of yellow cosmos, two broad 
bands of them against the peacock-blue 
reef water half a hillside below. All day it 
looks at that little point of Coron Island 
where a ship may come through. And at 
night it looks straight into the moonrise, 
toward the east—toward home. And at 
midnight, when the Southern Cross stands 
straight up, the topmost star stands right 
above the ridge of the hill. Funny, tiny 
things, perhaps, to remember, but they 
count so much out there! It matters a lot 
whether it’s a blue day with whitecaps and 
far, clean, sharp hills on the farther islands 
which shut in the bay, or whether it’s a hot, 
heavy, yellow day, with sunshine heavy as 
metal and cloud shadows slow and lazy on 
the hills. And the full-moon nights are 
nights to reckon by; you’d know them if 
you were blind by the tinkle of guitars all 
through the colony. The Filipinos sit in 
their doorways and meditate to music and 
sing eerie little scraps of song in minors and 
half tones, and the wild dogs come down 
from the hills, where they’ve been rum- 
maging among the shallow graves, and howl 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Try This Wonderful 
NEW Way—75¢ 


The result of 206 experiments to 
find the one perfect polish. Cleans 
as well as polishes. Fine for var- 
nish, Duco and enamel finishes. 
Easily and quickly applied with 
soft cloth. Gives a high, dry 
lustre that will not dull quickly 
or collect dust. Thousands 
write us such expressions as 
‘My car has Duco finish and after 
using your polish it looks good as 
new, and besides it leaves the surface 
dry and not oily’. Guaranteed harm- 
less to the finest finish. Not recom- 
mended for old, weather beaten, 
checked (cracked) finishes. 

Accept no substitutes. Write us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


WARNER- PATTERSON Co. 
914 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Trace the quick answer 
back to the sure eyesight 


OUNG Bob’s hand shot up. 
While Jack was wondering why he always felt 


so sleepy and listless in the class-room—and Jim was 
still squinting at his textbook—Bob had seen the 
answer. 


Bob’s parents knew the tremendous importance 
of normal eyesight to children. They knew that the 
only possible way to reveal any defect in the eyes 1s 
through an eye-examination. So they had Bob’s eyes 


examined. The slight defect revealed was corrected 


easily (and in time), by the eyeglasses prescribed. 
Hence Bob’s quick answer—his better report cards 


—his freedom from those headaches, mysteriously 
afflicting so many children, which are really due to 
defective eyes. 


It’s your responsibility—you can’t dodge it 
Don’t imagine for an instant that if your child is 
handicapped by poor eyesight, he will come and tell 
you about it. Rarely do people, young or old, tell 
you about their eyesight because they don’t know 


they are handicapped. They have never seen through 
any eyes but their own. 


Only an eyesight examination can give you the true 
facts about your child’s eyes. 


Ask about Wellsworth Windsor spectacle frames—made in small sizes specially 
for children—attractive in appearance, extra durable and practically unbreakable. 


Write us today for informative and interesting new booklet, “4 New Age of Vision.” 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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Sor Better Eyesight 
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FOUNDATION FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 
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And then I see about the ordering for the 
day, keep one eye on the Number Two Boy, 
who ought to be waxing floors, but won’t be 
without a capitas—overseer. They call it 
skating floors, because that’s how they do 
it. They put on the wax by hand and then 
they put a flat pad on each bare foot and 
skate merrily up and down the wide bare 
boards until they shine mightily. 

“The other eye I keep on ’Nisio, who is 
baking bread or helping me to ice tea 
cakes—for I had to learn to cook, among 
other things, when I went out there, my 
knowledge in that line having been strictly 
confined to the bride’s usual culinary equip- 
ment, mayonnaise and layer cake. Or per- 
haps ’Nisio has whisked off down the hill to 
the pantolan, or boat landing, where the 
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‘Was it very, very hot?’ I insist. ‘Was it 
jumping?’ — 

““No, just little hot,’ confesses ’Nisio. 
“Only few bananas.’ Little hot, you see, is 
good enough for few bananas; much hot 
only necessary for many bananas. And 


that’s about the way his mind works on’ 


such things.”’ 

“Then there is danger of contagion?” I 
inquired. 

“Some, of course. It has been pretty well 
established that leprosy is transmitted by 
contact. Children, for example, born in the 
colony of leprous parents, are born clean 
and grow up healthy, uncontaminated, if 
isolated from their parents and protected 
from exposure. Leprosy may lie dormant 
for seven years in an individual, who may 
manifest no outward signs and yet 
be a walking source of contagion to 
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OREFOOT deep in the white sea dust 
And the North Star hard astern, 

They hold their bows to the Southern Cross, 
On the trail that knows no turn; 

Over the line with the trade winds 
To the track of the broad monsoon, 

To the hot ripe sullen beaches 
Of the lands of endless noon. 

And they swear by their fires and hearthstones, 
By their arrogant youth of heart, 

They swear by the land that bore them, 
They will go—and serve—and depart. 


And they follow no beck of magic, 
And they follow no gypsy cross, 

And they drink of no deep nepenthe 
To drowse them to arid loss; 

They only follow a clean young flag 
Where her outermost borders lie, 

To serve her in casual dwellings 
Under a hostile sky; 

To do their work, or well or ill, 
And lay them down to die, 

With the four white stars for a crucifix 
Above them where they lie. 


And on the rim of the empty sea 
They paint the towers of home, 
Over the crouching mangrove swamps, 
Spire and bridge and dome; 
Where sullen fire trees smolder 
In smoking tropic rain, 
They hold their hungry fingers 
To the hearths of home again; 
And when an old familiar star 
Swings down the alien skies, 
They take it for a rendezvous, 
A meeting place of eyes. 


And never a rusty sea tramp 
Goes stumbling out at dawn, 

But they bless her gaunt sea-bitten bows 
For the shores they'll thrust upon; 
And never a ship threads through the reefs, 

Between the snarling foam, 
But they bless her anchors’ crusted horns 
That have bitten the silt of home— 
Not even you who sit at her hearth, 
Sharing her bread and her fate, 
Have loved her more than the exiles 
Who keep her outermost gate! 
—Dorothy Paul. 


all with whom he comes into con- 
tact. That’s what makes it so hard 
to trace. 
precautions—and then dismiss the 
whole thing from our minds.” 
Hasy to say, but how hard to per- 
form! I looked in speechless ad- 
miration at this brave, delicate, 
charming woman, pale with the 
desert pallor, her buoyant vitality 
diminished, her weight reduced from 
one hundred and thirty pounds to 
less than a hundred. For she had 
just recovered from typhoid, with 
an aftermath of neurosis of the optic 
nerve, and for three months it had 
been a toss-up whether she would 
regain her vision or whether it would 
snap off suddenly as one switches off 
an electric light. Luckily, that 
calamity had not occurred. 


Thinnish Days 


That there was danger of con- 
tracting leprosy, I knew. An Amer- 
ican woman in the Philippines had 
caught the dread malady—none 
knew how—and had been sent back 
to the States. And there was the 
tale told me by Doctor Cofer, former 
head of the board of health in 
Hawaii, of one of his resident doc- 
tors in the leper colony at Molokai; 
a man who feared the disease so 
profoundly that he took all manner 
of precautions, contracted it never- 
theless—and committed suicide. 

“You go among the lepers?” 

She nodded. 

“Certainly, when there is need. 
My husband, of course, is in and 
out among them all day. Often in 
the afternoons I’m out over the hill 
trails on my pony—a little gray 
Spanish stallion with a delightful 
sense of humor and a proclivity for 
standing on end, either end, without 
warning. We trot through the leper 
city, with Souris consulting me over 
his shoulder tolerantly and humor- 
ously about everything we pass—a 
leper with a string of fish, a leper 
with a basket on his head, a listless 
group of leper babies playing in the 
dust, a woman who comes out to 
wave at me or to gaze with everlast- 
ingly fresh consternation at a woman 


time. And afterward we’d 
ito the gloriela—summer 
ad burn a café brilot from the 
iat Ruth McHnery Stuart gave 
her, andsmoke among the orchids. 
which isn’t Spanish or Filipino or 
ue; but the desert-island wife, or 
. Coast wife, or the Manila wife— 
her sort of keeper of gypsy fires 
at the part of her home making 
nts most is keeping under that 
_a little feeling of home—not just 
Home—some little corner of the 
that one may forget about the 
nd the sea rim. 
ornings are housewifish. ’Nisio 
y door about eight—my husband 
eady breakfasted long ago and 
the day—with my Creole break- 
café au lait and Spanish toast. 


little native sailing vessels come in with 
supplies. Of course, we always keep a full 
stock of canned things to fall back upon, all 
of which is ordered from Manila once a 
month or so, just like plantation house- 
keeping, and we get all our meat and butter 
from Manila, just supplementing with local 
supplies. 

“Our fresh vegetables and eggs come 
from the leper colony, which necessitates 
sterilization. And that has to be carefully 
supervised by me, for ’Nisio has only the 
vaguest idea of what sterilization means. 
It spoils the fresh vegetables and fruit to be 
withered by boiling water, but it has to be 
done. 

““ONisio,’ I say, ‘was the water boiling 
that you used for the bananas?’ He nods. 


in boots and breeches. Souris pre- 
tends conscientiously toshy and buck 
at each group, and then we strike off down 
the hill trail and around the shoulder of the 
mountain into wild country, with bands of 
little gray monkeys in the trees and now 
and again a flock of tiny white parrots, or, 
rarer still, an arrogant jungle cock strut- 
ting across the trail with an arch of gorgeous 
tail. 

“T seem to be telling you so poorly and 
thinly about my days—perhaps because 
they are themselves so thinnish! 

“The special days are more interesting; 
days when a boat is in and there are letters, 
tons and tons of newspapers, boxes of sup- 


plies—and visitors; days when the Apo, 


the modest little yacht of General Wood, 
slides in unexpectedly and the governor 
goes through the colony, into all the wards 


So we just exercise due | 
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to Tires 


UTS in tires, like cuts 
in flesh, should be 


closed in a hurry. 


Fill the gashes in auto 
casings with Dutch Brand 
2-in-1 Cut Filler. It hard- 
ens quickly and becomes 
part of the tire, thus keep- 
ing out water, oiland sand. 
These destructive forces 
eventually rot the fabric 
and cause blowouts. You 
prevent this by the use of.- 
Dutch Brand 2-in-1 Tire 
Cut Filler and secure 
thousands of extra miles 
of wear from your tires. 


Dutch Brand 2-in-1 Cut 
Filler is ready for use. No 
kneading or cement nec- 
essary—simply shoot it 
into the cut. Convenient, 
clean and easy to use. 

Generous tube for 50c at your 

motor supply dealer’s. Look 

for the orange and blue pack- 
age with the checker border 
and Dutch Girl’s head. If not 
yet in your dealer’s stock, sent 


direct from factory on receipt 
of price and dealer’s name. 


Three others of the 15 high quality Dutch Brand 
Motor Aids—they keep down the upkeep. 


Friction 


rc BeAOY 


Frichon TAPE 


Radiator- 
Seal 
Liquid 


2-in-t Tire Repair Kit— 
Repairs Tires and Tubes 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Rubber 
and Chemical Products 
Established 1910 


National distribution through jobbing channels 
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An old-timer sets 
a quantity pace 
for pipe-smokers 


A pound a week has been 
his quota for years. 


What is your record? 


Every so often we get a “‘rise’’ out of a 
veteran dyed-in-the-wool pipe smoker. 

Here is a remarkable letter from an old- 
time traveling man in Seattle who says he 
has smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth during the past twenty-four years. 

He tried to keep his identity a secret. 
But one of our scouts tracked him down, 
induced him to sign the letter and permit 
its publication, on condition that his name 
would not be mentioned. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I have smoked a pipe for about forty-four 
years. In 1900 I read a report issued by 
some Federal Bureau in which it gave a 
rating of pureness of nearly all the then 
best known smoking tobaccos. If my 
memory has not played me a trick Edge- 
worth stood at the head of the list. I was 
sufficiently interested to try a can of 
Edgeworth. Since that time I have smoked 
nothing but Edgeworth, and when I tell 
vou that I buy a one pound can every 
week, or fifty-two pounds a year, sometimes 
more, you will surmise that I am some 
pipe fiend. 

A pound of tobacco per week for twenty- 
four years makes twelve hundred and forty- 
eight pounds of Edgeworth, five-eighths of 
a ton. 

The reasons for my loyalty to Edge- 
worth are these: 

It is always the same. I have bought 
Edgeworth in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Nogales, Arizona, Texas, 
Kansas, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 
California, New Mexico, Washington and 
Iowa—Sioux City, Ia., being where I first 
tried it in 1900. 

Another reason for my strong preference 
is that Edgeworth is sold everywhere, and 
that feature appeals strongly to a veteran 
smoker who dislikes to content himself 
with the ‘‘just as good”’ tobaccos. This 
letter is not for publication, but just in- 
tended as a notification that you have a 
few inveterate smokers scattered over the 
country who smoke and recommend Edge- 
worth because they believe it to be the 
best tobacco on the market. 

I have purposely 
cut off the business 
heading of this pa- 
. per and will just 
sign myself 
Yours very truly, 
“A qualified judge of 
smoking tobacco.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 


it to the pipe test. If 

you like the sam- 
~ ples, you'll like 
J Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes | in qual- 
ity. W.: rite your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 1-I South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


| leprosy, which would soon be useless. 
| eyes kept going back and forth between the 


so that you may put | 
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and laboratories, inspecting, suggesting, en- 
couraging—you can’t imagine how it lifts 
the morale—and then there’s a luncheon 
on board; or if the Gran Sefiora, Mrs. 
Wood, is along, a sort of reception for the 
staff. 

“And then there are the days when there 
is a colony fiesta or a visitors’ boat for the 
lepers. Twice a year the governor sends 
down a free boat to stay overnight at the 
colony so that any of their relatives who 
would like to visit them may do so. I go 
into the colony on those days. The lepers 
come crowding down to the pier in queer, 
eager, apathetic—they can be both, some- 
how—sleepwalking crowds, hungry for their 
one glimpse of home and the outside world. 
The parientes—relatives— come ashore with 
their pitiful little gifts, mangoes and 
banana-leaf packages of soggy native dulces, 
half eager and half afraid to look at their 
unburied dead. 

“Sometimes the meetings are too poign- 
ant to watch—the lepers, hungry to touch 
their people, then suddenly remembering 
and crouching back from them; relatives 
fainting at sight of the ravages of the disease 
in those who are getting worse; a mélée of 
prayers and cries and supplications in 
Spanish and dialect. Last time, I re- 
member, there was a woman who had come 
down to see her child, who had been buried 
the evening before, and she ran shrieking 
up and down the little steep streets, half 
demented, stopping each child to peer into 
its face and make sure it wasn’t hers.”’ 


A Chance for Charity at Home 


“But they are much more touching when 
they aren’t consciously being tragic. I re- 


| member watching a leper violinist as he sat 


listening to one of the doctors, also a violin- 
ist, who played for them one evening in 
their theater. The leper’s lesions were on 
his left hand. Two of the fingers were al- 
ready pretty bad, and he sat looking at the 
well man’s swift, supple fingers sliding up 
and down the strings of his violin, and then 
glancing down at his own, gnawed with 
His 


two—and there was utter wilderness in 
them. His little old fiddle was all there was 
between him and just staring at the sea 
rim like most of the others. 

“Mrs. Wood is unfailingly kind and 
generous to the colony, in which both she 
and the governor are profoundly interested. 
It is the governor, of course, who has made 
the whole thing possible. Mrs. Wood is 
continually sending regalos down for the 
needier ones, and usually asks me to dis- 
tribute the things to them. One blazing 
hot day we piled long tables with the calico 
and slippers she had brought, and sent word 
to the lepers that I would come down at 
four in the afternoon to distribute them, 
when it would be cooler, after siesta. And 
the sisters told me that the whole shuffling, 
pitiful crowd of sick people had stood for 
four mortal hours in that metallic heat, just 
for the pleasure of staring at the gifts, 
choosing their favorites and thinking about 
them. When Mrs. Wood heard of it she 
immediately sent down another load of 
gifts.” 

“How much money does Governor- 
General Wood want for this enterprise,”’ I 
asked, ‘‘in order to stamp out leprosy in the 
Philippines—for that, I take it, is his real 
goal?’”’ She nodded. ‘‘And to provide 
adequate hospitalization, medical personnel 
and a well-equipped laboratory for scien- 
tific research in the disease? One million? 
Two millions? Five millions?” 

‘“We’ll take all we can get,”’ she laughed. 
“We could do a lot with a million; still 
more with two millions; and five millions 
we would not refuse. ‘Tell the American 
people the facts,’ says Governor Wood, 
‘and they will do the rest.’”’ 

“They will,’ I promised. ‘‘You’ll see. 
Checks to the War Department will be 
flowing in by every mail. We have put our 
hand to the plow in the Philippines, and the 
American people are not quitters; they 
don’t lie down on the job. The war, I think, 
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proved that. And if this country can dig 
up thirteen million good round American 
dollars for French war orphans—which we 
did, without deducting a single penny for 
overhead—if we can send millions for the 
earthquake disaster in Japan, millions for 
the Chinese famine sufferers, tens and scores 
of millions for the starving children of 
Russia, I think we may be safely counted 
on to raise five millions to finance a do- 
mestic job. Why, we could go out and 
raise that sum in New York City alone— 
it’s been done—but that wouldn’t be fair to 
the rest of the country. But why doesn’t 
the Philippine government take care of its 
own lepers? I ask that, because I know the 
American public will.” 

“The Philippine government does help,” 
she replied quickly. ‘‘It is already devoting 
every penny of money it can afford to the 
purpose—in fact a heavy percentage of its 
budget. But the government has so many 
problems needing appropriations; 
lems of sanitation, health—cholera, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, dysentery, beriberi, just 
to mention a few; problems of education, 
agriculture, administration. And the gov- 
ernment is poor, poor.” 

“Just what is this money needed for?”’ 

“For practically everything. For ex- 
ample, we need more and better houses. 
The shacks they live in, flimsy little grass 
and nipa palm affairs with bamboo floors, 
usually consisting of a single room ten or 
twelve feet square, every opening tightly 
stuffed at night in order to keep the evil 
spirits away, are heavily overcrowded— 
and still there are not enough. Sometimes 
the newcomers have to sleep out in the 
square. And, of course, there’s practically 
no sanitation; things are still incredibly 
primitive. 

“Well, we'd like to change all that— 
build dormitories with light and space and 
modern sanitary arrangements. Then we’d 
like to have more and better hospital serv- 
ice so that we can segregate and study the 
cases. For the victims arrive afflicted not 
only with leprosy but almost every other 
known tropical disease. And then there’s a 
lack of water. Surveys have been made 
and new sources located; but a water 
system takes money to install. And roads— 
we need better roads. And finally, and 
most important of all if we are to wipe out 
this scourge, we need funds for a research 
department, with a properly equipped labo- 


ratory to study the disease and improve on« 


the methods of treatment.’ 


Many Lepers Already ‘Cured 


“Culion is a wonderful colony for scien- 
tific investigation, for it contains all the 
different types of leprosy in all their vary- 
ing stages. For that reason, leprologists 
from all over the world come to visit us. 
Already, even handicapped as we are by 
lack of funds, we have done a great deal. 
And we’re on the verge of still greater dis- 
coveries. It’s not a wild, impossible dream 
to stamp out leprosy in those or any other 
isles. British scientists are working at the 
problem with their lepers in India. We are 
racing neck and neck with them; and, of 
course, I should like my own country to 
win. Already we have sent back to their 
homes more than four hundred leper pa- 
tients—cured.” 

“Cured?” I echoed incredulously. 

“Absolutely cured. And another four 
hundred will be ready soon to follow them. 
It’s the already known treatment of chaul- 
moogra oil, but modified according to the 
needs of the individual, with attention paid 
to diet, exercise and sanitation. That shows 
what we can do, even handicapped by lack 
of funds. But in order to go forward we 
must have more money.” 

Summing up the situation briefly, there 
are three sound and sufficient reasons why 
America should finance this job. First of 
all, the Philippines, of which Culion is a 
part, is the territory of these United States, 
and it is the plain, inescapable duty ri every 
citizen to see to it that the ends of justice, 
decency and health are served in these is- 
lands and to aid when the need for such aid 


prob-. 


tific reason. We are on the» 
discoveries on that rocky | 
land which, successfully pursued 
able us to blot out leprosy as oth; 
have been blotted out by the 
modern science; and for the sq 
prestige as a nation we must star 
the gallant struggle which 
in Culion. And lastly, the 
tarian appeal. America, 
shut her purse in the face 
appeal, which is known t 
for her great-hearted gener 
to listen to her own wa: 
forth their hands to her, 
over into Macedonia and he 

The talk shifted to the wo 
General Leonard Wood, w 
day will write down as on 
colonial administrators of — 
Such men need the disp 
history to set the record 
living, there are always ple 
self-seeking hands ready to 2 
brush to honest reputations, 
valiant effort and to mis 
both at home and abroad. 
icans, the Philippines are 
of insignificant little black do’ 
and smudges on reputati 
make and notably hard to e 


Governor:General-D 


“T wish,” said Mrs. W; 
could see Governor Wood as 
the Philippines—from the 
know him as the soldier or 
see him in relation to the w 
tion as the medical man; agi 
has undertaken the heali 
spots in theisland. Culion 
only one of them. The fin 
cacique system, the big 
health problems are other 
at them as a sincere medic 
at a problem—painstaking d 
statement of it, and a patie 
after the best remedies. Li 
Juan de la Cruz does not a 
the doctor! Upon which 
doctor turns general or gov 
may indicate, in order to carry 

“He is not the sort of admir 
stops short at consulting 
tasks to be done; to that 
personal supervision of evel 
of the work. I wish you cou 
little yacht Apo, standing 


the world like a country do 
For Doctor Wood doesn’t mak 
rounds by proxy. He calls in pe 
diagnoses his own cases—Moro 
Colorum wrangles, cacique a 
leper needs. ; 
“Finally, a last little word | 
and just why I am at Culion 
accident. I mean I was not jus 
by blind, casual chance; or heldin 
as it were, because of my hus 
not burying myself alive ft 
man—as one newspaper r 
coax me to say. I’m there becat 
lieve the work—the scientifie-inve 
work—which is being done is 
ing these years in. I could wi 
that they were later years. 
were a place where one did n 
in health, though I think, w 
determination, physical dete! 
not happen. But whether i 
not, I am getting exactly whl 
sense of helping, even passive 
sory before the fact, as it were, 
which I believe will count ee 
the history of medicine. An the 
half of me feels a little wistful it ti 
Scotch side is cannier.’ 
And there you are! The ki n 
such human stuff can be produce 
us is in itself worth many tim 


for it proves, beyond all pera 
this nation, despite cynics 
croakers, contains within it 
true greatness. \ 2 
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There’ s little Ada Mercer, not 
a ht, not even physically well, but 
and I don’t dare to wake it up.” 

f° you mean?”’ 
ke her up, as Lily Leighton 
|1e—easy as touching a match; 
old spoil her for Marysville, spoil 
“king in a bank.” 
yy knew that Marysville would 
| Elsie Carron. It wouldn’t be 
She would be out in the world, 
;ussian dancer entering the per- 
oin Paris. 
is on her sandals. There was a 
jiolerable restlessness for him in 
vir she had just been playing 
eg for the children. He knew now 
bo ever that he had never really 
‘yfore today. Hundreds of hours 
ij her, and now she was slipping 
ynder his hand. 
“on outdoors,”’ he said suddenly. 
wht up a scarf from the piano and 
‘the door with the same move- 
\indy night of May; stars show- 
joment, then vanishing for others 
He moved beside her in the con- 
fierce changes taking place. Her 
«2 like little flames. They hadn’t 
le street her house was on. The 
je cottages were far apart and far 
‘ly were safe under a wilderness of 
¢t clouds, edged and whitened by 
bon the inner side. 
-) horribly tired of being poor, of 
pple settling my future, of being 
In gO SO far and no farther. It’s 
Lost not to be awakened to a dif- 
rim of life.” 
len movement didn’t startle her; 
ved that was all. He turned 
held her close, expecting her to 
she tried to kiss her. It had al- 
| that way in the kissing games 
rh’s parties. Her still face caught 
tin the sky back of the clouds. 
apallor in the dark, below his eyes, 
dnking at the source of life. Some- 
t potential beauty of the moment 
e need upon him to make her 
and forever: 
t going to be a groom always. 
id out. I’m not going to be a 
ays.” 
b pushed her away, suddenly re- 
ht the smell of the stables might 
betwen The width of the side- 


between them; they walked in 
ver that until he left her at her 


{ - 

xt he layawake. Shehadn’t fought 
Ire had been something fiercely 
, her—his attempt to kiss her, a 
i had scrubbed carefully before 
aer house, and put on different 
ut they had hung in the same 
ithis riding breeches. . . . Per- 
4S no novelty to her. She danced 
‘ them. Perhaps she let them 


etables next morning, Mr. Amos 
jiead groom, had a fit of temper, 
2 stable hands having neglected 

him as Mister. Almost to blows 
| like that. Why was Mr. Clarkin 
aa The answer broke like a tiny 
‘in Mery’s brain. Because he was 
i heart, not sure of himself. An- 
lig happened that day—news like 
chat Drummond Bodley had been 
one of the Big Four, the pick of 
jeams, for a playing trip up and 
Pacific Coast. 
have young Brokaw.” 
‘lad gone fishing to get alone that 
knew what was coming and was 
+ out. A sizable green bass was 
1 itself still at the bottom of his 
2 heard Drum Bodley’s call. He 


ay, Brokaw, been looking for you 
e. You’re to come along with me, 


|m through, Mr. Bodley.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“wh, what? Big trip. Horses have come 
to expect you We 

“They’ll have to do without 

“Wages? What is it? Let me have it!” 
ba SRY was young enough to want to con- 

e. 

“Tf I’m ever going to break this groom 
business, it’s got to be done now,”’ he began. 

“What’s this?” 

As Mery explained his point, a strange 
thing was taking place. It seemed as if 
gloves, clothes and glamour of the game— 
all had formed just a shell; and out of this 
shell, a spoiled temperish figure appeared, 
its face curiously identified in Merv’s mind 
with the green bass that still whacked up 
and down. 

“Good Lord, man, you mustn’t let your 
head beturned. A groom’sagroom. You’re 
a good groom. I won’t stop at money. 
You can’t leave my horses now.” 

“T’m through,” said Merv, in a kind of 
hideous pain. A certain part of his nature 
seemed cut off from normal blood supply 
and dying of itself, as he watched. 

He made his way toward Elsie Carron’s 
house that night. A light in the parlor 
window held his eyes, as he thought of tell- 
ing her what he had done. He listened for 
the piano, moving closer. Three nights ago 
he had taken her out into this little side 
street of hers. She wasn’t at the 
piano, nor in the room. He didn’t knock, 
but whistled. No answer. Out somewhere; 
wouldn’t be long. He walked back toward 
the street and continued in the same di- 
rection he had come. 

Now he began to hear a voice; his steps 
quieted before he thought. A familiar 
voice—slim idol in a frock coat, same pet- 
ting, caressing tones, as to a filly long ago. 
The tones stopped, then went on again; no 
sound of reply, but Merv saw the shadowy 
profile upheld, listening. 

He was backing away. As he felt for his 
steps on the turf, he remembered how she 
had listened to him three nights before. No 
sound from her then or now. He kept on 
backing away in the dark, and drawing on 
his gloves, the cramp of servitude curving 
his neck. 


II 


A. BILLINGS, Remount Service, 

e Chinese Cavalry Patrol, the glass sign 

read on the door of an office overlooking the 

Bund, in Shanghai. A certain young white 

man wanted very badly to see Mr. Billings, 
who was frequently away. 

“In to Hankow,”’ the girl in the office 
would say, and with a shiver, or “down to 
Hong-Kong,” or “up to Japan.” 

On one of the afternoons of Mr. Billings’ 
absence, the young white man walked out 
the Tsunghiang Road until he came to a 
great pavilion in walls. Beyond the main 
entrance was a bridle path and an ivied side 
gate, where this sign met his eyes above the 
pony tracks: “Under Groom Wanted; Ap- 
ply to Mr. Sosonby.’”’ He drew back. His 
smile turned more grim. He didn’t tighten 
his belt, that being already at the last 
notch, but he drew on his gloves and 
walked away. 

“T can’t hear myself saying ‘Mr. So- 
sonby,’”’ hemuttered. “Not until I’m hun- 
grier than this.” 

But he kept looking back. So that was 
the home of the Anglo-Americans, known in 
polo round the world as the Anglo-Maniacs. 
An absurd memory recurred, one having to 
do with the cold-storage plant of another 
polo club; how it used to be the way of 
members, when they felt just gay enough, 
to go with the chef to the ice vaults an hour 
or two before dining, to pick out their own 
steaks or chops, joints or birds. He wasn’t 
asking to pick out his right now. He re- 
served one right, however—not to enter 
the Anglo-American grounds by the stable 
gate. He walked fast to be delivered from 
temptation. Foreigners looked at him 
queerly, drawing away to let him pass. He 
smiled in his gray way. He was getting 
used to this. 
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A coast liner took him on—back and 
forth between Yokohama and Hong-Kong, 
calling at Shanghai twice a month, so that 
hunger was finally fixed; but there was an- 
other hunger that grew and grew, keeping 
him sleepless— hunger to get into the game. 
The lame-knee period all over again—forced 
to do all his playing in his head instead of 
afield. Something else also, not a hunger; 
something that crawled and ached in him, 
that raised its head, a kind of slow death 
going on. 

H. A. Billings was still away, but there 
was a big polo match on in Shanghai one 
afternoon that his coaster lay in the river. 
The young American, with fourteen dollars 
saved, sat among the spectators, restless as 
an actor at ashow. When it came to polo, 
he didn’t feel he belonged to the great un- 
certain public. The fourteen dollars was 
placed against the Maniacs—an evil choice 
that sent him back to his ship to begin life 
all over again. 

Cornered at last, the chief of the Chinese 
Remount Service seemed to have caught 
the shiver from his office girl. Looking 
around, as if for a way out, he said, “‘Speak- 
ing of horses—you say you know ’em—I’ve 
got ashipment coming—hundred standard- 
bred mares from the States to use as polo 
mammies.” 

““Standard-bred?”’ the caller repeated. 

“That’s what I said.”’ 

Now the young man observed he was 
being kidded by the big-nosed Kentuckian. 

“‘T suppose they can do as they like in 
China, but I wouldn’t expect polo ponies 
out of trotting and pacing stock,” he re- 
marked. 

“Right, you wouldn’t; but I had to get 
your number. There’s more ignorance 
about horse per capita in this man’s China 
than anywhere on the face of the globe. 
Your name again?” 

The caller must have pronounced it in a 
way he had heard it spoken many times. 

‘“‘B-r-o-k-a-w?’”’ spelled Mr. Billings. 

The other let it go at that. 

Right there began as horsy a conversa- 
tion, perhaps, as ever was pulled off in 
Asia—Arabs, Persians, Malays, Manchus, 
English Thoroughbreds, American cow po- 
nies, herded and cut out in technical dis- 
cussion, potencies and blunders in blending; 
but mainly, and as if the subject were now 
opened for the first time, what constitutes 
the polo pony and the ideal cavalry horse. 

“You’ve got horse in the head,” Mr. 
Billings agreed an hour later. “S’pose you 
know a gee-gee when you see one.”’ 

“Tf I didn’t get too frightened.” 

And young “Brokaw” was taken to that 
very vined side gate on the bridle path, but 
it was as one having authority that he en- 
tered the grounds of the Anglo-Americans. 
Mr. Billings had been hard to get to; he 
was hard to get away from that day. 

“*You’ve got the dope and you’ve got the 
eye,” he said, after much walking up and 
down the polo sheds of the Maniacs. ‘‘Can’t 
be you can sit a horse too?”’ 

“Tt would take a whole lot of horse to 
put me right again in one sitting, I’ve been 
so much at sea lately.” 

“T’ve got a whole lot of horse under one 
blanket. Come this way, young sir.” 

The other rode right onto the pay roll 
before dark. 


The great pavilion in walls seemed sunk 
in endless leisure; white men played much 
and worked little in Shanghai; polo a large 
part of the year. A man needed money to 
enter the game, but not so much money as 
in America. One dealing in horses; one on 
the inside, in fact, of the great horse mar- 
kets of the Orient, might pick up some- 
thing for himself; also a Chino boy to take 
care of same. Brokaw watched the game on 
various fields, still dreaming, not playing. 

Much travel in the Remount Service. It 
was in Bombay that a great bronzed face 
first broke upon him—wheeling close to the 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Detroit’s Finest Hotel 


Modern Aids to 


Business 


To the man or woman visiting 
Detroit on business, the Book- 
Cadillac offers unexcelled facil- 
ities for economy of time and 
effort. 


Restaurant equipment is un- 
usually complete, ranging from 
the attractive Coffee Shop, with 
cafeteria service, to the cosmo- 
politan Venetian Dining Room, 
Blue Room and English Grill. 


For effective display of mer- 
chandise, thirty-eight large 
sample rooms are available. 
Each is an outside room and is 
equipped with door bed and 


dressing room. 


L200) 
Outside Rooms with Bath 


Rates 54 and up 


475 Rooms at *4 and 55 
Sample Rooms *5 and *8 


Special $1.25 Luncheon 
and $2.00 dinner served in 
English Grill and Blue 
Room. Club Breakfast, 85c 
and $1. Eighteen shops and 
broker’s office in building; 
Barber Shop and Beauty 
Parlor operated by Ter- 
minal Barber Shops; 
Private Conference Rooms. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY - DETROIT 
WasHINGTON Bivp. at MicHIGAN AVE. 

ROY CARRUTHERS, President 
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Health 


| aes: years ago every man, woman and child in the 
world was threatened by lurking dangers against which 
there was no protection. From time to time epidemics of 
contagious diseases raged through communities. The doctors 
of those days did their best to cure but were largely power- 
less to prevent sickness. Small wonder 
that strange beliefs and superstitions 
were associated with the prevention 
of diseases, the causes of which were 
unknown. 


There is a record in an old book of 
English customs of many curious 
charms to ward off disease—pow- 
dered snake-skins to prevent typhoid; 
a live spider in a peach-stone basket 
hung around the neck asa preventive 
of scarlet fever; garden snails and 
earth-worms steeped in beer to check 
consumption. In our own day, some 
of us were told that a bag of sulphur 
worn on the chest would prevent 
diphtheria. Even now there are 
people who wear steel rings to avert 
rheumatism and who carry horse- 
chestnuts to assure good health. 


From Superstition to 
Knowledge— 


Until 1876 not one doctor among 

thousands knew what caused contagious disease. It was in 
that year—less than fifty years ago—that Louis Pasteur, 
great French scientist, startled the world by announcing 
his wonderful discovery of germs as a cause of disease. It 
was the key to the mystery of the cause and prevention of 
contagious diseases. It made possible the tremendous ad- 
vances which have taken place in a scant half century. 
Pasteur’s discovery brought longer life, health, and happi- 
ness to millions of persons. 


Golden years of progress followed. The history of medicine 
from that time reads like a romance—a wonderful story of 
achievement, of work and struggle, disappointment and 
hope—and constant fight against the ignorance which 
cloaked diseases. Amazing discovery crowded upon dis- 


Lucky Little Girl! 


Fortunate are the youngsters born in this day— 
whose parents can use the marvelous gifts of modern 
medical science to prevent sickness. 


The splendid work of the Health Heroes is bringing 
longer, healthier, happier life to millions. 


August 
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. . 
covery. All former conceptions of disease were revo 


ized by the wonderful work of these Health H 
Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and their followers. In just fou 
years, from 1880 to 1884, were discovered the ger 
pneumonia, typhoid, tuberculosis, cholera, erys) 
. diphtheria and tetanus, usually 
lockjaw. In 1900 came \ 
Reed’s triumphant work in. 
which resulted in locating a par 
mosquito as the carrier of the 
of yellow fever. 


From Knowledge to 
Action— 


Now that we know the caus 
know how to fight disease, ho 
we best apply this knowlec 
keep our children well? 


The schools of the country, s 
menting the work of health o 
provide a natural place for the 
nings of health education. The 
of the teacher plays an imp 
part in molding the future ¢ 
country —a future which w 
built upon the health of oure 
—the boys and girls nowi 
schools. 


Cooperate with the school. Aid the teacher who is 
ing to interest your child in the practice of health | 
Do your part by having your child examined by you 
sician. Have him inoculated against the dread 
diseases which formerly took thousands of lives. 


Every year the fight against disease goes on— 
a tremendous war! Every year the rules of 
health laid down by the great Health Heroes 
are being better understood and followed. To 
secure the desired result—healthy boys and girls 
—parents, teachers, specialists, doctors, nurses, 
as well as the school janitor must join hands 
with health officers in campaigns for healthier 
and happier childhood. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
recognizing the importance of the great 
work that 1,000,000 teachers are doing 
in promulgating health practices, has or- 
ganized a school health bureau under the 


guidance of eighteen well-known educators 
of the United States and Canada. These 
men and women, as the Metropolitan’s edu- 
cational advisory group, are pointing the 
way in which the Company can best assist 


educators in school health campaigns. 


The advisory group has approved a program 
which includes the printing of special book- 
lets, leaflets, and charts for use by the 
teacher in class instruction. A book of in- 
structions for the school janitor has also 
been prepared. Through cooperation with 
parents-teachers associations and women’s 
clubs, the message of child health is being 
spread in many communities. The Com- 
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pany’s agents are carrying a similar message 
to millions of homes. - 


A series of pamphlets, ‘Health Heroes’, 
forthe use of Junior and Senior High School 
students has been prepared. Although in- 
tended primarily to assist school teachers, 
they} will, upon request, be sent to others 
interested in child health. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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“You’ve got a trace of the timing sense, 
young man. I can see you picked up your 
game in America.” 

Brokaw felt an answering force stealing 
out of him, as if following an invincible 
attraction. Slowly he grasped the secret 
that playing polo wasn’t enough; that a 
man had to be sound and straight and 
sterile clean—no words about it of course— 
to enter and dwell in the confidence of Por- 
teus. They were idling toward the grooms 
one evening after thrilling and prolonged 
practice play. Brokaw brushed the gi- 
gantic knees of the other as his pony 
traipsed a trifle. The huge drenched face 
bent nearer. 

“You’ve got something, Brokaw, I'll 
never have. I like it.” 

Nobleman or not, the reek of homely 
sweat came to the nostrils of the younger 
man; and the broad, deeply pitted face 
was so close, the eyes so sincere, that one 
would think he was nearsighted. 

“The game takes you over for her own 
in fast going. I can see that,” Porteus went 
on. “It’s a kind of yoga you enter. The 
Indians call it that, at least. Unbroken at- 
tention lets you in deeper and deeper, until 
your intrinsic speed slows down all outer 
action. Same theory as a high-speed cam- 
era, you know.” 

Brokaw’s mind shot back to baseball 
and football days. They were in the locker 
room before Porteus added thoughtfully: 

“You say there were nearly four years 
after you left America that you didn’t 
play—and your game was better for the 
lay-off ?”’ 

“Tt didn’t die down out of my head,” 
said the other. 

“‘T’ve known that before—a man to keep 
his game up without playing—through a 
long campaign, you know; whole war like 
as not—keeping it warm in his head. All 
polo isn’t perfected afield.” 

Brokaw fought against it, but the Eng- 
lishman was getting to him. Every time 
the great leathery countenance kindled 
upon him, his nerve softened before an ir- 
resistible sincerity. Taken on in the Mani- 
acs, at length, he was the only mister in the 
Seniors—Lord Porteus, Lieutenant Colonel 
Rees-Muller, Major Huntsman and Mr. 
Brokaw. 


A ride-away; seven goals of his own 
against the Moravians of Hong-Kong; two 
hits from the forty-yard line, and once 
carrying the ball full speed down the whole 
field for goal; moments of delectable slow 
movement, which Porteus remarked he 
eared sometime to do a monograph 
about—altogether it was a great day for 
the youngest of the Maniac Four. At the 
same time a certain face was mainly before 
his eyes, not spoiling his play in the slight- 
est; a face seen from the field just before 
the ball was thrown in. Again it appeared 
at dinner at the club—Mrs. Robert Car- 
son, American, the steward told him, the 
name meaning nothing. There couldn’t 
be a mistake, however; a trifle heavier, her 
voice a shade deeper, her smile with a queer 
depth of life to it. 

“___ years ago at the Interlaken. You 
were Miss Failles then.” 

He hardly knew his own voice. All his 
talk had been to men for years. 

“Queer for me not to remember,” she 
said. ‘‘Won’t you sit down, please?”’ 

“T spent so little time at the clubhouse,”’ 
he explained. 

“Queer, too, you should come when I was 
just thinking of Interlaken. Your great 
game today brought up another match.” 

He felt himself coming to life; depths 
stirring which even the game had not 
reached. 

‘*So like an old friend of mine,”’ she went 
on, “‘I could hardly believe you were a 
stranger on the field. Your style and his— 
one wrist, one stroke— Drum Bodley, seven 
years ago, at the top of his game.” 

‘He’s very much in the game still,” said 
Brokaw. ‘‘On his way round the world now 
with the Internationals, I understand.” 

“Yes, captain at Interlaken—lots of 
finesse—head full of experience, if one does 
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occasionally miss the old fire. Of course 
you know the Internationals mainly picked 
themselves. They were beaten by the 
Army in England. Also at Eastcote.” 

It was straight enough polo talk; she 
wasn’t vindictive at all. He wondered if his 
own eyes were as clear of personal resent- 
ment and secret tumult. 

“The Internationals play here in Octo- 
ber,” he said. 

“Yes, I expect to be back from America 
by that time.” 

“You're leaving soon?’ 

“As soon as Mr. Carson comes up from 
Manila.”’ 

He studied her face from an angle, his lips 
pressed together, eyes quiet—the same 
command of himself now as in the game of 
the afternoon. Seven years ago— 
finer clay—grace, distinction, that face upon 
which a hidden sun had once shone. He 
knew the delight with her of a man who 
had been in the jungle for a year. She 
seemed to feel not the slightest reservation, 
accepting him as freely as did Porteus, who 
was caste itself. It was actually so; he 
seemed to have caught up with her. All the 
years he had been racing to make up that 
distance between the front and back seat 
of Drum Bodley’s car. Had the difference 
been in his own head all the time? The cur- 
rent warmed between them. 

“ Always a play boy,’’ she was saying of 
Bodley; ‘‘one of those who never found a 
work in life to balance his game. There 
came a time when you reached for some- 
thing in him, and didn’t quite find it—felt 
for something and it wasn’t there—all 
glamour and charm suddenly come to an 
end. Isn’t it strange we speak of him, past 
tense, this way?” 

A hunch began working in him to retire 
right now—enough for one day—the kind 
of hunch no gamester dares disobey. If she 
thought his departure abrupt, there was no 
sign in her eyes. This word only: ‘‘Won’t 
you have tea with me tomorrow?” 

Not only teas but tiffins and walks in the 
following few days. At times he fancied a 
secret kindness pouring from her. It drew 
him out. Once started to talk, it was like 
the breaking of ice in spring. The coming 
to China of that walking dead man, looking 
for H. A. Billings and pacing up and down 
the outside of walls, became a picture of her 
mind. 

“Tt got worse day after day,” he smiled. 
“‘T must have been hard for others to get on 
with. I used to see men get up and leave a 
bar or smoking room when I camein. They 
didn’t know what was the matter with me 
or with themselves. They just felt the 
cold—like a ghost.” 

“But what happened in America to make 
you come to China like that?”’ 

No names or places—all that neatly dis- 
guised, he thought; but more and more her 
subtle interest drew out from him the story 
of the one he grew up with. 

“We used to fight. We fought all the 
way up in fact,” he said. ‘I never used to 
care what other people said or did, but if she 
said something I didn’t like, there was bat- 
tle on, full tilt. Same with her when I iH 

“Why, there must have been a bond be- 
tween you!”’ 

“Now that’s queer,’’ he muttered, his 
training in the game severely tested at this 
moment; ‘‘mighty queer. A woman said 
that very thing years ago. She was a sort of 
dancing teacher in the little town, and we 
were at a party at her house. We had been 
fighting as usual, and there were tears at 
ice-cream time. The woman leaned over 
us—sort of between, hands on each of us, 
saying the same thing—that there was a 
bond between us. That was why we fought 
so, she said. Seems we had a habit of talk- 
ing over everything together, but I didn’t 
know it until afterward; and I never really 
saw her—until one night she was pointed 
out to me.” 

“Please tell me what you mean by that.” 

He talked on. ‘So it was what another 
said that woke me up—had to see her with 
his eyes. But I went right to her that 
night—probably frightened her half to 
death. Never kissed her until then—of 
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ANT an easy 

job on Thurs- 
day afternoons that 
willpay youinmoney, 
any prize you want, 
and lots of fun? 
Then join 35,000 
other live fellows (in 
U.S.) as asalesman 
of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post! To learn 
how we help you to 
start, mail the cou- 


pon—TODAY! 


COMPANY Pris, 2a a a 
Sales Division, 782 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
Attention, The Boy Man: Tell me about your job & 
and what it pays. Help me start selling THE POST. 
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Street. 


Town 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1000 to $4000 investment required. Responsible company 
offers exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited 
Possibilities. Protected territory. Experience unneces- 
sary. Many machines now operating in St, Louis each 
earning annually about $4000. One man has installed 
about 200 machines. Business of unusually high standard. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320.N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY FEVER Tiny Nasal Filter 

aids breathing. For 
dust sufferers — Hay fever — Asthma, 
trades, travelers, motorists, etc. $1 post paid. 


NASAL FILTER CO., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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One-Piece Pajamas 


No Drawstring at 
Waist! 


OU find the same advantages in 

this Glover pajunion that your 
union suit has over the old fashioned 
shirts and drawers. It’s one piece— 
hangs from the shoulders—no bind- 
ing drawstring at the waist! Man, 
what comfort! Cut generously full, 
like all Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad 
garments, and as finely tailored as 
your day clothes. Summer or winter 
weights. Ask your favorite store to 
show it to you. 

If you don’t find it, write us. Takea 

minute and a post card to say, “‘Send 

me Eight Magic Hours” —a great in- 

vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 

Dept. 30 Dubuque, Iowa 


Makers of the celebrated Glover “‘ soft- 
collar-shirts-for-a-purpose”’ 


Will You 
and Your Dad ‘a 


Enter Business ¢&* - 
together ? } 


OU furnish the “pep.” 

Dad gives selling plans 
and encouragement. We 
pay the rewards. More 
than 35,000 “‘boy and 
dad”’ partners are now 
making good! 


OU get cash commissions 
and best prizes—your own 
money every week and choice 
of baseball, tennis, swimming 
and camping supplies—with- 
out cost! Dad gets pride in 
his son’s business training, for 
we teach our salesmen to sell. 
And it’s fun! 

Want to start in this prosper- 
ous business, that of selling The 
Saturday Evening Post to friends 
near your home (in U.S.A.)? It’s 
easy; mail the coupon, below. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Sales Division 
781 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. | | 
Dad and I want a business. Help me start | 
selling The Saturday Evening Post. 
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course not counting post office, pillow, drop 
the handkerchief. Queerest fumble, that 
kiss, and she didn’t make a move.”’ 

“You hurry so, leaping over years at a 
breath. Don’t hurry so!” 

“Guess I’ve thought it over so much it’s 
all boiled down,” he laughed. ‘“‘ Mighty 
good of you to listen. Those few 
days right in there—tore me up by the 
roots to find she had such power 
over me. Three nights afterward I went to 
see her. . I moved around them and 
on into the dark and kept going.” 

“Please tell me what you mean by say- 
ing she was just the same—standing there 
with him.” 

“Tt was almost the spot where we had 
stood three nights before—not a sound 
from her either time. What got 
into me hardest—no one to talk to. Men 
wouldn’t do. Nothing to work for, 
nothing to play for. Before leaving the old 
town, I used to think I’d show ’em one 
day—bring back the one-man trophy of 
the age—polo, you know.” 

“Tt was for her you wanted to bring back 
the brimming cup. . . . And you’ve 
taken for granted all this time that she for- 
got you—was untrue?” 

“T couldn’t see her being interested in 
me again—after him.” 

“How queer you are—old-fashioned. 
You make me breathless—so cold about it 
all. Oh, I know; it’s the training of the 
game; but why should you let me carry all 
the feeling?”’ She was laughing, but almost 
vehement. ‘Really, you must believe I’m 
slow to tamper, but you certainly have 
been making a ghastly mistake. . . . If 
she had come along a dark street and seen 


| you and me together, do you think she 


would have run away for seven years?” 

“T had to get away. Never could have 
got on with her and stayed there.” 

All too soon, an American stranger named 
Carson, on leave from Manila, took away 
with him to America the woman who had 
been Marie Failles. 


“Plenty of time for you to be back for 
the game with the Internationals at the 
end of the month,” Mr. Billings said, sug- 
gesting a quick trip to Hong-Kong in Oc- 
tober. 

Trace of an old grim smile appeared on 
Brokaw’s mouth. A certain meeting was 


‘inevitable, but he hadn’t thought it would 


be until the night before the match in 
Shanghai. A player of the Maniacs couldn’t 
keep his presence in Hong-Kong a secret; 
not, at least, and attend to any horse busi- 
ness at large. The Internationals would ar- 
rive about the time he got there. In a lot of 
ways, it was the biggest step of all that he 
faced now. 

““ And, there you are ” Lord Porteus 
closing down upon him in the billiard room 
of the Victoria, having come down to Hong- 
Kong to watch the Moravians’ game with 
the Internationals, and to conduct the 
world-wandering team back to Shanghai. 
Already Porteus had sized up the visitors. 
“They’re down on morale, Brokaw—too 
much at sea—too many Indian princes to 
play with, on and off field. Horse and man, 


they’re marrow-drained from India, but. 


not an alibi in the lot.” 

In that same billiard room at the Vic- 
toria, Drum Bodley stood; a bit stiffly, he 
stood, a slight rigidity, as of conscious ef- 
fort to hold himself together—so much 
from a distance. Then in the trophy room 
of the Moravians, ten men in a circle, a fix- 
ing of keen-jawed faces to drink from the 
Connaught Cup. This was the great trophy 
of Southern China, held in Drum Bodley’s 
two hands, as Lord Porteus said, “‘Our new 
Number Two of the Maniacs.” 

Drum Bodley’s lids widened over the 
rim of the cup. He turned and gave the 
trophy to the man next. His empty hand 
lifted, but dropped again. A slight stir in 
the silence like soft-footed animals clos- 
ing in. 

“Brokaw!” 

The latter bowed a little. To him it was 
as if another scene had been taken up ex- 
actly where it left off. He knew again that 
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illusion of something moving up and down 
threateningly before his eyes, a strange re- 
turn of the green-bass look. He took a sin- 
gle step back. 

“Not Brokaw, my old groom at the In- 
terlaken—with the Maniacs!” 

Now a huge figure pressed between them, 
looking at one and then at the other. The 
only sign of strain was the shine of sweat on 
Porteus’ face. 

“Tt’s quite true,”’ Brokaw said. ‘‘I broke 
into the game through the stable door.” 
His shoulders trimmed as if he were in the 
saddle. ‘I’m quite ready to withdraw.” 

A huge hand pressed his shoulder, but 
Porteus’ eyes were fixed upon Drum Bodley. 

“A groom of yours? I want to know.” 

The latter’s eyes blinked as before a 
shaft of light. Inevitable, but queer, the 
thing that happened. The same force that 
had made Drum Bodley look down upon an 
old groom made him look up to a lord of the 
English peerage. 

“Quite all right, you know, if you do 
these things in China—quite all right with 
me.” 

The big leathery face now turned to 
Brokaw, looking closer than ever—sincer- 
ity without a shadow of turning: 

‘And you say it was he who taught you 
the polo that you brought here to us?” 

“ec Yes.’’ 

Lord Porteus turned a last time to Mr. 
Bodley, took him gently by the shoulders: 

“T’ve a son, you know—little lad of sev- 
enteen—just breaking into the game in 
England. Id appreciate giving him to 
you—a year or more—to make a player of 
him as you did for Brokaw here.” 

That was a deep silent drink of ten men 
from the Connaught Cup. Something had 
happened leaving the company different. 
Each man wanted to get alone as soon as 
he could to think it out. It was still early 
when Lord Porteus knocked at the door of 
Brokaw’s hotel room. The big man en- 
tered, sat down, smoked and mused. 

‘Grooms and gods and gentlemen,” he 
laughed at last; “much of that dumped 
overside in the war. It’s the game a man 
plays that matters. You see, my friend, he 
was our guest.’’ He added suddenly after a 
silence: “You play well. I liked you, 
Brokaw, in your last game with the Mora- 
vians. I liked you in their trinket room to- 
night.” 


At his lodgings back in Shanghai, there 
was a note from Mrs. Carson, whose ship 
had come in from America. It was evening, 
but he went at once to her rooms at the 
Imperial. A queer strain in the air, he felt, 
a high light in the eyes of his friend, at 
least for one who usually had herself so well 
in hand. 

““You’ve come at last! Listen! I have 
done something I’m not at all sure of. I ask 
one thing of you—only one thing—you 
must know I’m not in the habit of tam- 
pering!”’ 

“What’s in the wind, Mrs. Carson?” 

“In the first place, don’t do anything, I 
pray, merely to accommodate me. Callit a 
trip to China, just as if it happened with 
nobody’s help. I wouldn’t for the world be 
responsible.” 

““You’ve got me quite stopped.” 

She pointed to an inner room. 

“Go in there—and don’t talk.” 

As his hand closed upon the knob, he felt 
the touch and release of a hand on the inner 
side. Last words reached him distractingly, 
from Mrs. Carson—sentences flung, as 
from a woman running away: 

“Don’t hurry! I’ll be gone hours. And 
please don’t fight!” 


He moved close to her, conscious at the 
same time of the hotel room—plush and 
lamplight, overstuffed furniture. One open 
window wasn’t enough. 

“‘T can’t breathe well in here,” she said. 

The low tone filled him with a startling 
kind of rapture. He had never felt anything 
so alive as the shoulders he touch d now. 

“T can’t either. Let’s go out.” 

There was a high vined wall at the right, 
the rest was dark street. 


-been in the big Englishman’s eye 


7 


“Merv!” z 
The name he hadn’t heard 
years. He didn’t answer, but liste 

again. 
“Merv!” 
“ Yes? ” 
“Why did you make me come 
“T was going back—atfter this g 
the Internationals.” 
Their faces turned up often t¢ 
It was not tossed with clouds a 
last night in her little side street, | 
serene, a steady haze of stars, 
“Merv!” 


6c ” a 
Yes. a 
“She told me—how you came t 


that last night before you y 
Standing with him, I felt a e; 
stealing over me, as if something : 
happened to you.” -— | 

“We always punished each o 
said. i, 

“T was attracted to him,” sh 
after a moment. “A bit captiva 
but I think I was seeing him with} 
What you saw in him must haye 
wonderful, for it changed your wh 
even if it wasn’t truly in him, }) 
could never hold you, because of I 
had to have the world. Why, Mi 
see right now in your face the t 
drew me to him!” 

“What was it?” 

“‘A glimpse of the future—a g 
tonight—what is actually taking 
you now. But isn’t it mysterio 
should be the one to make yous 
way?” | 

“‘T had to get away from there, 
have the seven years. He didn’t} 
do with it. I could never hay 
groom and lived with you. 11 
once when the bad knee hit me- 
the grass—on the church lawn, 1 
came up. I could hardly breathe 
to be on my toes when you are ab) 
I like the system. I’m ready to pli 
now on.” 4 

He waited a bit breathlessly, } 
words: | 

“It doesn’t seem like far-off 
me.” « 


The Internationals came up fr 
Kong considerably whipped by t 
vians—seven goals to none, inf 
stale, horses logy from much ship 
never an alibi. Merv couldn’t get 
going. Several times he commit 
pardonable sin of letting his min 
from the play to the grand ste 
visitors were continually defendi 
teus, as captain, in his leisurely, di 
was pressing the offense a bit hari 
time; at a certain moment he wo 
out and smother the enemy. Mer 
the moment, but Porteus would 
wish to surpass the score of the M 

In the fifth chukker—the sun lo 
time—Merv may have known t. 
helplessness which a risen apprei 
for a failing master. Time and 
move—all up to him—Drum Bod 
the ball his way—but the sun n 
got into his eyes. All unthwarted 
neat shot under his pony regist 
Merv’s eyes followed the ball tov 
He almost wished the infallibl 
wasn’t there. % 

Then a deep laugh bubbled © 
very soul of things and he knew’ 
meant for all time. The sun 2 


he failed to make the save, even! 
mouth. , 


Lm 
They were in the showers after 
Merv chuckled. Through the § 
peared the great bronzed, pock-pii 
“Damme if I could let you st 
thing I couldn’t finish,” he said. 
master once myself.” a 
“The only thing,” said Merv, 
the Moravians have the dope 0D 
time. They beat ’em seven to not 
we only four to one.” 3 
“We'll fix that,” whispered 
fixing the Moravians ~“~ | 


‘a ilies split by divorce or some other 
jc of responsibility. The solid unit 
ay to the life of a wholesome Amer- 
arly was lacking in these cases, and 
wisare too convincing to allow of any 
ration other than that the well- 
y| family unit, with its early teach- 
hh no school can substitute, is the 
spulwark of the law-abiding spirit— 
in of responsibility. 

oir the nation one finds that judges, 
‘irymen, detectives, police com- 
ns, and even criminals themselves, 
eithout discussion a distinct weak- 
othat influence. Warden Lewis E. 
, | Sing Sing, gave reasons why boys 
e-riminals. He placed heredity at 
a of the list; but that is a more or 
nant factor overcome only by some 
xnforced birth control. His other 
sere: First, lack of home training, 
alequate education, insufficient rec- 
z/ambling, bad company, liquor and 
fse pride. The one plain fact about 
ts that the elimination of the first 
yuld eliminate nearly all the others. 
2} Charles W. Boote, of Yonkers, 
ilist of why girls go off the track: 
p’ homes, no religious training, au- 
i) riding, love of luxury, liquor, 
sf the wrong type, lack of sex mod- 
Ss with too much spending money, 
' literature. The one plain fact 
tis list is that the correction of the 
iiculty is perhaps the only way to 
sae other eight. 


Parental Neglect 


\ before me an excellent example of 
‘N a boy which furnishes ample il- 
in of the effect of home disruption. 
peagetor for the authorities writes: 
Sis the son of L. S., a moderately 
tus contractor for the erecting of 
13. Until he was fourteen the 
jved ina suburb. The record of J. 
Hike Teachers report intelligence 
e average. The family occupied a 
huse with about one acre of ground 
egetable garden in the rear. J.S. 
.., his sister, now married, were the 
dren. Five years ago L. S. made 
ifits. The family moved to No. 
jcecupying an apartment of eight 
The sister, A. S., was engaged to be 
{ L. S. bought an automobile of 
je type and toured with his wife. 
me, J. S. says they were always at 
ter or movies. He was left alone. 
en he began taking small quantities 
shen the parents were away. He 
iat life changed from the moment 
‘its got money and began going out. 
te taking boys and girls to the 
nt when parents were touring. 
Uiscovery by his father there was a 
| There is evidence that the father, 
‘as drunk. The mother prevented 
-and proposed moving back to the 
) J. S. says that they went to church 
i the suburb and were home eve- 
|, S. went to public school—and did 
bf promotions, but was often truant. 
(teen he was arrested for speeding, 
ion and driving without a license 
ty of ——. At this time there was 
’n as to putting him on probation. 
ence of his father saved him from 
,ent. 
n asked if his mother and father 
ention to him, he said, ‘They were 
ut orl was. When we lived in 
er and I worked the vegetable gar- 
used to see him a good deal. Now 
is always out too. She is about 
't she has bobbed her hair and is 
oung.’ 
ghteen J. S. says he tried the effect 
ne. He kept that fact concealed. 
school. He was often at an apart- 
one Mrs. at No. Ay- 
0 was motherly toward him except 
e was drinking. Although J. S. 
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was sometimes only a caller at his own 
home during the daytime, he was not ques- 
tioned. The mother now says that both she 
and the father must have been ‘crazy to let 
life go on like that.’ She says that J. S. 
always seemed to be getting on all right, 
and she had read books or novels showing 
that too much restraint for boys and girls 
prevented self-development. She was hys- 
terical when seen and kept repeating, ‘I 
wish it was like the old days. We got to 
rushing around.’ 

“J. S. takes his plight without emotion; 
he is principally interested in obtaining 
cigarettes. He will not talk of Alice G., ac- 
cused with him. He is resentful because 
she squealed to the police. Alice G. is a 
girl from a broken family with whom J. S. 
has been going for nearly two years. She is 
now seventeen and her pressure upon J. S. 
to purchase clothes and trips for her was 
undoubtedly the cause of the crime.” 

The details of the case of J. S. as set forth 
in this report have been changed slightly, 
because his punishment and that of the girl 
who instigated and betrayed him have not 
been finally settled. His offense was that of 
robbery and assault with intent to kill; he 
and the girl shared an active part in beating 
an old woman, the keeper of a lodging 
house, on the head with a hammer to ob- 
tain savings they believed concealed in 
the house. They attempted to set fire to the 
building to hide the supposed murder. The 
case reveals no original and fundamental 
mental deficiency in either the boy or girl, 
no lack of opportunity for education, no bad 
heredity. What it does reveal is parental 
neglect, a degeneracy of character in the 
absence of home guidance, and apparently 
a well-rooted belief that misdeeds go un- 
punished, and that authority is too blind or 
too feeble to call for a reckoning with self- 
indulgent and reckless youth. 

Why not? These two have read of other 
killers who have slid out from the law by 
the law’s delays or indecisions. They have 
seen accounts of alienists who have rescued 
others from paying just penalties. They 
had expectations that they would be con- 
sidered unfortunate by social investigators 
and by parole and pardon authorities. 
They had tested the authority of both the 
home and the state, and finding it did not 
hamper them they stretched their string of 
lawlessness until it broke. 


The Loophole of Abnormality 


In June, 1925, a young man who had 
blackmailed a New York millionaire, finally 
shot him, with whatever cold blood one 
may attribute to a killer who brings a 
weapon to the scene of his ambush. Almost 
his first request was to be examined as to 
his sanity! He spoke in a sophisticated 
manner of psycho-analysis. He evidently 
had full faith that he would be saved by an 
indulgent state. 

He was sentenced to a term of years, 
which by definite parole methods of cur- 
tailment will be a short term; but it was 
evident that “mental abnormality” would 
save him. In his early years he had been 
given a long leash; he had learned to ex- 
pect a long leash and to depend upon loop- 
holes and sentimentalism. 

“Normal?” said a chief of a bureau of 
detectives in a Southern city. “‘No; of 
course a lot of them aren’t normal. What 
of it? We’ve had a lot of Presidents of the 
United States who weren’t normal. Defec- 
tive vision? Well, Roosevelt had defective 
vision. The real truth as to why these boys 
and girls get in here is that the home has 
stopped work. The bedrooms of some 
homes are used, but the sitting room and 
library, and sometimes the dining room, 
too, wouldn’t be missed. When I was a boy 
the motto used to be God Bless Our Home; 
now it’s Let’s Go! And when they go, the 


parents go one way and the youngsters | 


another. Today in a lot of families they are 
lucky if they meet at breakfast. The old 
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companionship of the home and the eve- 
ning lamp and having the young neighbors 
in has dwindled away.” 

Judge Harry Archbald, of the Juvenile 
Court in Los Angeles, California, says: “My 
observation leads me to believe that about 
95 per cent of the youthful delinquency to- 
day can for the most part be blamed on bad 
home conditions.” He explains that moth- 
ers and fathers are satisfied to provide 
bountifully of things to eat and wear, look 
out for their physical comfort and provide 
them with exciting entertainment, but fail 
to give their children time for companion- 
ship or moral or religious training, inspira- 
tion or the example of right living. This 
judge who so expresses himself may feel 
some concern that the juvenile cases in his 
own court have increased 23 per cent in one 
year! 

A seasoned veteran in the work on juve- 
nile delinquency says: “We found again 
and again when we called on parents and 
asked if they had a son or daughter by a 
given name and they replied that they had, 
and we would ask, ‘Do you know where he 
is?’ the answer would be, ‘Well, no, we 
don’t know!’ There was the lack of parental 
responsibility, permitting children to get 
into improper associations.” 


Schools for Parents 


It is needless to add that children of such 
families not only learn the habits of being on 
the loose but assume that they are living in 
a society where neither the home nor the 
state retains much interest in them or 
authority over their acts. And this is the 
result not of economic want, mental defi- 
ciency and abnormality, or of heredity, but 
of complete absence of training in the law- 
abiding spirit. 

The ex-warcen of San Quentin Prison, in 
California, says: “‘Thereare more prisoners 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five 
than in any other age group. The parents 
of the country build the prisons and then 
the parents people them with inmates.” 

F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of the 
Central Howard Association, speaking be- 
fore the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Prison Association, set forth the idea 
that parental responsibility might well be 
written into the law: 

‘Parents ought to be held responsible. 
We have approached it in many of our 
juvenile-court acts by the provision for 
punishing those who contribute to the de- 
linquency of children. Certainly we can 
readily see that boys and girls who are 
neglected, who are ruined by being given too 
much money to spend and altogether too 
little responsibility, should hardly bear the 
full responsibility; it is at least a joint 
responsibility as between the boys and girls 
and their parents, One suggestion is the 
establishment of schools for parents.” 

Of course, the best school for parents, 
rich or poor, is the discipline of an awak- 
ened public opinion which will condemn the 
abandonment of the highest responsibility 
known—responsibility to children. This 
abandonment is in favor of the touring car, 
the card table, the movies, trips, and a 
round of wet or dry social engagements. 
The responsibility is not to be passed on to 
nurses, governesses, public-school teachers, 
or to the asinine philosophy that children 
must be free to develop in their own glori- 
ous self-expressiveness without guidance or 
companionship. Nor is the responsibility 
to be dismissed by talk, for it is a responsi- 
bility requiring the tireless investment of 
time and sincere interest. 

It is about time to face the fact and 
remember that substantially the whole 
burden of responsibility for sweeping the 
torrent of youth into the lawlessness which 
swells our already scandalous felony record, 
rests on the failure of American homes. It 
is about time to realize that little comfort is 
to be found in any hope that American 
parents can explain away the new crime 
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tide of youth by increasing poverty, in- 
creasing physical or mental defects, or 
some mystic outcropping of evil heredity. 
The explanation is a social explanation. 
Parenthood and public opinion alone can 
restore the responsibility and rewards of a 
soberer and quieter home life which gives 
real service and joy, and in exchange exacts 
recognition of authority. 

“And it is needed to make the American 
home better than ever,”’ the chief of police 
of a Mississippi River city said to me. 
‘““Why?. Because, as you say, we have be- 
come a nation of Arabs. The old neighbor- 
hood or the old town life has gone. That 
used to help the home. Now everyone is 
moving. And somehow, we seem to be liv- 
ing in an age when the idea is to get around 
every obligation and claim every right to 
go as we please. That’s why the home 
ought to dig its trenches deeper—not 
shallower.”’ 

Judge Lindsey, founder of the Juvenile 
Court, said recently that the rising genera- 
tion is not wholly to blame for the laxity of 
law observance. He blames modern paren- 
tal attitudes as crime breeders and says: 
“Tf adults exercised their influence for good 
over youth, there would be fewer graduates 
from juvenile detention institutions into 
penitentiaries.”’ 

It is about time to face the fact that 
churches and religion have their link with 
any new generation through the home. 

Such organizations as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts I find are regarded everywhere by 
the law authorities as a great help to the 
American home and to law and order, be- 
cause they supply something that the home 
cannot supply readily—that is, a manly 
and ennobling expression of the gang spirit. 

But Big-Brother and Big-Sister move- 
ments, fine as they are in essence, partake 
of the nature of supplying a deficiency in 
parenthood. 

The attempt to throw upon the schools, 
public or private, the major work of char- 
acter building is a futile attempt to pass 
responsibility for a personal service owed 
by parents, on to institutions and substi- 
tutes which can never supplant good par- 
enthood. A boy with a good father needs 
no Big Brother. 


Delegating Responsibility 


The only place left to deposit responsi- 
bility is the reformatory, and even the best 
of reformatory training is often in the na- 
ture of a preparatory course to pass the 
subject into the state prison. If some cor- 
rectional institution which gets the boys 
and girls young enough is able to turn out a 
good product, then the failure of the home 
and the guilt of the parent are revealed as 
being greater, not less. 

It is principally the good home and the 
parent willing to put his effort and time 
into the future of the children which are the 
bulwark against all the other influences 
which are named as elements making for 
youth lawlessness. It is the home which 
supports education and religion; it is the 
home which wards off gambling, liquor, 
drugs, bad company, movies of the wrong 
type, immodesty, extravagant spending on 
pleasure, false pride and disrespect for law. 
All these elements named by judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys and police as leading to 
willfulness, a degenerating attitude toward 
obligations and finally to lawbreaking and 
crime, can only be beaten by the American 
home. 

“There has been too much currency 
given by parents to the vague notion that 
they can pass their responsibility on to 
church, school and to the modern idea of 
some mysterious power in world organiza- 
tion,” says a judge, writing in answer to my 
questions. “I have no doubt it would 
please some mothers or fathers to learn 
that their nonnegotiable obligation toward 
their children could be passed on to the 
League of Nations so that the parents could 
sit on the porch of some road house without 
a care in the world.” 

It appears to be the unanimous opi 
of all who come into contact ai 


ion 
the 


youthful wrongdoer today that th 
has at this period a particularly har 
hand. It faces an age when, for 
reasons, the whole philosophy of { 
at any price and irresponsibility at a 
has been turned loose on the world, 
been amazed at this theory of irr 
bility, political, social and personal, 
Europe since the war. I have see 
generate art into mere driveling ex; 
and unite whole groups behind leq 
proposing that the state should req 
service of citizenship, but should j 
magic way pay for every individua 
ness or delinquency. I have seen it 
a present generation of pleasure se 
waste the physical inheritance whi) 
hold.in trust for a future generatio) 
coming home from service abroad, 
seen a nation with too much mo 
spend, too much ease, too much exei| 
and too much restlessness, tolerati 
and mushy philosophies about ther, 
the individual. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, address 
1925 graduating class at Radcliffe ( 
said it well. | 


The Literature of Discont 


“Freedom of life,’’ he asserted, “ij 
be found in freedom from the laws of 
The lawlessness of the American pi 
appalling. No other civilized coun) 
so much crime which goes unpunish 
our moral life we are at a period tha 
for release from all restraint. If we 
look for a word to express the chara¢ 
attitude of the new generation we 
find it ‘self-expression.’ We are all 
get ourselves expressed. So in mu 
have strange novelties and grotesq 
poetry, free verse; in morals, do 
please. An argument for self-exp 
will not help the man arraigned in cc 
expressing himself by an assault uy 
neighbor. . It is neither good moral 
religion, good law nor good psycho) 
teach that some primitive instinct 
given to us not to restrain, but toe 
That teaching is only a caricature) 
chology. It is an erroneous phil 
which tells us that we have only the 
of repressing our desires absolutely 
ting them loose.” a 

But in the main it is this nonsense 
has made popular a whole modern s¢ 
literature called the Literature of 1 
tent. It is not necessary for the hi 
ban or censor a great deal of this, pr 
parents are sensible enough to prest 
ridiculous and laughable conclusion 
drawn from it. The silly side of this 
ture is that it is the literature of Ha 
Cake and Have it Too. It depicts er 
souls who break their bonds of drv 
jump all moral fences and land in th 
verbial next pasture which always 
greener to the jackass. It is the phil 
of The Ticket for a Short Ride. Tl 
ducers of such treatises, novels ant 
fail to disclose that the tickets they s 
only put the passenger off at some ug 
station. They do not offer through 
to the end of life. 

The wrong kind of moving picture 
a burden to the home. To send tl 
dren may seem to cost only half a de 
may cost half a century of tragedy. 
that all over the nation the wrong | 
motion pictures is rated by law & 
ment authorities as one of the outst 
contributors to the stimulus of imm 
and of crime. There is current @ 
answer given by some producers 
accusation. ps" af 

“Ah!” say they, in chorus with s 
the fiction publications. “It is ne 
to show dazzling sin in order 
somber and chastening moral!” 

This is on a par with the philo 
Rasputin, that evil monk who br 
ruption to the court of the Czar or 
I saw him in Petrograd in 1910 
thought about attaining great § 
heights was this: ‘In order to he 
spiritual victories the terrible pall ' 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Continued from Page 134) 

eorse is necessary, and how can one 
pain without committing sin?” 

ay Judge George W. Martin, of 

, New York, says it in another 


fy of these pictures glorify crime or 
t1e rotten trail of sensuality. It is 
10 justify their exhibition on the 
nion that they point a moral. As 
slwould it be to drag a child through 
ren order to teach him about heat.” 
eorship does not provide the rem- 
ays another judge of a criminal 
_'We have a censorship and it is ac- 
jymewhat justly of tyranny on the 
a1 and failure to stop the intellectual 
yche other hand.” 

surse, the only censorship worth 
ithe censorship of the home; that 
qcensorship is, perhaps, less con- 
drith what is removed from a child’s 
lege than with a training which will 
ie child appraise the doctrines of 
ad learn disgust for the odors of 


165. 


1 Wrong Kind of Reformer 


a0, in the control of sex morals, it is 

2 home which can compete with 
© that have increased by the in- 
s1e motor car has given to the range 


Ji. 
cy, it is only the home and public 
ywhich can avert a menace that 
awn up along with the nonsense 
eedom and license. This menace is 
rnatization and idealization of law- 
It has made, I find, extraordinary 
soverywhere. And with the over- 
nig testimony of observers in contact 
e/less youth behind me, I charge the 
yind of reformer and sentimentalist, 
hes to excuse every felony and to 
eand pet the young offender, as be- 
irect contributor to the breaking 
the authority of the home and the 


is gone to extremes. No conception 
ad by the average person of the de- 
which indulgence and excuse for 
ive led into positive sympathy, se- 
cairation and even a strong impulse 
ite. Only the detective bureaus of 
40n are familiar with the stream of 
soersons who desire to confess to 
svhich they have never committed. 
a Chicago the body of a young 
jwas found in a park. A boy who 

t have been within miles of the 

peared at a police station and en- 
id to gain publicity by giving a de- 

d lurid account of his guilt. In 
‘rk a dressmaker is robbed by the 
imethod. The newspapers, because 
lin sensational features, are full of 
ing and dash of the criminals. This 
wo persons who had nothing what- 
(do with the crime to confess their 
lit! Case after case arises when 
(ger confessor who can be proved 
+t steps forward to solve a criminal 
1 by assuming guilt. These young 
brs are seldom merely unbalanced. 
{ten weigh the chances of prison 
nd are willing to pay the price for 


sorocess of making a hero of the 
, profligate, and even of the young 
i 
t} 


ty. 
H it to get the glory,” said one of 


THE SATURDAY 


This idea of glory is fostered by some 
types of newspapers. An expert on crim- 
inal psychology has sent me a whole page 
of a newspaper reporting the adventures of 
one who had a record of several cowardly 
hold-ups and shootings and was on his way 
to being something of an important crim- 
inal. The headlines running across the page 
call him a supercriminal. He is referred to 
as the world’s champion bank robber. The 
story about his capture indicates that the 
forces of law were helpless. It was only be- 
cause he tried to make love to another 
criminal’s lady that he met his punishment 
and was betrayed into the hands of the law. 
His life and adventures are described allur- 
ingly. 

He was held forth as a quiet student 
of the world’s best literature, because he 
was arrested in the reading room of a pub- 
lic library. The picture is of a modern 
Francois Villon or Robin Hood who made 
a mistake which some other wiser boy could 
avoid and so go on unchecked through a 
lifetime of thrilling adventure. 

In an Eastern city, a girl of seventeen 
shot down the man whom her parents de- 
sired her to marry. From the age of fifteen 
she had maintained a relationship with a 
married man. She was accustomed to cock- 
tail parties and all the paraphernalia of 
modern freedom. But one of the most con- 
servative papers in the city reports her as 
a “‘home-loving little girl who knew noth- 
ing of the ways of the world, and after this 
strange nightmare of violence now sits in 
the prisoner’s box, without any rouge or 
powder, her little face pale with suffering!” 
It is enough to whet the appetite of any 
young wildcat who wants to ride down all 
the conventions and to appear in the last 
chapter of the book as an interesting figure 
in the public eye. It might almost be worth 
while to accept a prison term of two or 
three years. 


The Lesson to be Learned 


As a court officer said to me about the 
demure little killer, ‘It’s not what happens 
to her that counts. It’s what happens in 
the minds of all the other little girls who 
haven’t yet become like her. If some of 
these hussies got the chair or life, it might 
not be good for them; it might seem terri- 
ble. I’llsay it might. It might seem terrible 
enough to stop the imitators from imi- 
tating.” 

I have learned in my months of investi- 
gation that the great attention paid by 
authorities, social workers and psychiatrists 
to the cure of the individual boys and girls 
who are sent to industrial homes, farm 
schools and reformatory institutions is of 
greatest value in saving those particular in- 
dividuals who are convicted of juvenile de- 
linquenecy. Men like Burdette G. Lewis, 
who has introduced scientific humanitarian 
measures into the institutions of New Jer- 
sey, do a vast amount of good in the work 
of rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately their labor, so far as its 
effect upon the general tendency of youth 
toward lawlessness is concerned, is playing 
jackstraws. The worst possible error—and 
it is made constantly by those who attack 
the problem of the new youth in relation to 
lawbreaking—is the idea that the salvage 
of the boys and girls who go wrong is the 
vital element in the question. There has 
been so much habit thinking among well- 
intentioned and good-hearted persons that 
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the whole point of what is really needed is 
missed. 

In 60 or 70 per cent of the cases of ju- 
venile delinquents, there can be shown 
a marked improvement of character and 
behavior. But the sum total of juvenile 
delinquents dealt with, including the incor- 
rigible cases which are almost certain to 
graduate to penitentiaries, is an insignifi- 
cant minority. 

The real problem of correction or punish- 
ment by the state, when the home breaks 
down on its job, is concerned, not with wild 
Joe who has been sent to reform school or 
the penitentiary. The real problem is to 
treat Joe with such swift and sure severity 
that Jack and Bill, George and Leo, Ole and 
Ephraim, Mabel and Bridget, Lucia and 
Gretchen, will learn from the state a lesson 
they may have failed to learn at home. 
That lesson is that authority is to be re- 
established. It is a simple lesson in cause 
and effect. It is the lesson that lawbreak- 
ing brings that degree of punishment which 
is at least sufficient to guarantee that the 
price paid for wrongdoing will be in excess 
of the sum total of the supposed gain or de- 
sire or satisfaction in wrongdoing. 


The Other Half of the Truth 


I have received a pamphlet of one of the 
national societies which preach that chil- 
dren are to be controlled by love and lec- 
tures. After a long contact with the new 
crime record of American youth I still 
agree with that doctrine—if, however, there 
may be added to it the phrase ‘‘when possi- 
ble.” 

In the pamphlet I find a letter from a 
fifteen-year-old girl. It says: 

“There are many who change from bad 
to good through fear of punishment. If 
they change to good through fear of pun- 
ishment, they are not as strong, as safe, or 
as happy as if they change through love and 
reason.” 

It is exactly that admirable attitude 
which permeates our land, but it is exactly 
half a good attitude, just as the little girl’s 
philosophy is only half a truth. Our public 
opinion needs now to add to that attitude 
the other half of the truth. When love and 
reason, whether they be of parents or of the 
state, fail, then—swift punishment of one to 
save a hundred others. 

The reason for the startling part youth 
is playing in our crime record is the break- 
down of authority. Selfishly unwilling 
to invest good example, good service and 
time in establishing law-abiding qualities in 
children, parents have begun to pass the 
problem of lawlessness, when it becomes 
unbearable, over to the state. 

And the state, with increasing humani- 
tarian consideration for the welfare of this 
boy or that girl, has neglected to establish 
in front of the face of all the rest of the 
boys and girls that, if reason fails, then 
punishment begins, and that punishment 
means something more than slaps with the 
psychiatrist’s feather duster or the sprink- 
ling of a little Cologne water. 

The boy and the girl who feel the pain of 
punishment may not be exclusively to 
blame, but they will serve a good purpose | 
at last if their misfortune causes American | 
youth as a whole to do some cost account- 
ing in advance. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of arti- | 
cles by Mr. Child. The fourth will appear in an early 
issue. 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten 

and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 
“=\\ and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL . 


8 power $9.85 Nou wen co 
Free trial coupon will bring you these 
genuine German War Glasses purchased 
at exceptionally advantageous rates of 
exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of 
German optical factories. Many were re- 
ceived direct from the Allied Reparations 
Commission. 


Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 


40 m.m. objective. Dust and moisture 
proof. Pupillary adjustment. Built for 
service regardless of cost according to 
strictest military standards. All glasses 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have 
sold 60,000 pairs of this model to date. 
Shipped promptly on receipt of at- 
tached coupon on 5 days’ free trial. If 
satisfied send check or money order for 
$9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
rc 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair | 
| German Army Officers’ war glasses. After 5 days’ | 
| trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. 
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ake your Razor 


Blades last longer 


Try this lather and 
see the difference — 


N improperly softened beard is 
bound to dull the edge of the 
keenest razor. The more thoroughly 
softened your beard is, the easier the 
razor cuts, the longer the edge lasts. 


Here at Williams, we have 
studied this softening process for 
years. he whole secret of Williams 
lather is that it does areal job of 
beard-softening. 


It instantly takes hold of the oil- 
film on each hair. -It breaks down 


that film, brings moisture in direct 
contact with each hair so that every 


NY 
ee 


part of it is softened 
through and through. 


The tube with 


the unlosable 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 48-C, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., Canada, Ltd., 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. 


And yet Williams ‘lather, power- 
ful beard-softener that it is, leaves 
your face so soft and soothed that its 
daily use is beneficial to the skin. 


You can prove that Williams will 
give longer life to your razor blades 
by making a week’s test of Williams. 
We will send you a free trial tube for 
the purpose. Simply fill out coupon 
below or mail us a postcard. 


The regular large-size tube of 
Williams is 35c. The double-size 
tube at 50c contains twice as much 
cream and is the most economical 
tube of shaving cream you can buy. 


Mail this today 
for FREE sample tube 


S. E. P, 8-29-25 


St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


(Trial tube does not have Hinge-Cap) 


Hinge-Cap. 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after-shay- 
ing preparation, 150-drop test bottle free. Write Dept. 48-C. 
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KEYS OF HEAVEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


There was a little silence that echoed and 
thrilled like a voice, then the snap of a 
broken connection, a distant confusion of 
bells. 

“Sir, you are under a misconception,” 
T. A. began, then he jerked the receiver 
impotently. ‘Operator, get me that num- 
ber again,’’ but his voice echoed dully. The 
wire was dead, and apparently dead for- 
ever. 

“The plot thickens, and it was already 
too thick for my taste,” said T. A. 

With the care which he gave to all inani- 
mate objects, he returned the telephone to 
its ornate home. He slipped off his ulster 
and folded it tenderly on a twelfth-century 
vargueno and took from his pocket a Happy 
Fluke cigarette. It was his last, but he did 
not light it; he crushed it between his fin- 
gers and frowned at it absently. He had no 
further thought of flight. He could no more 
have left that room at that moment than a 
puzzle fan could throw away an unfinished 
puzzle. 

The voice which had spoken echoed 
pleasantly in his ears. He liked it. He 
liked few voices. The girl’s face, her words 
at the door, haunted and teased him. Pic- 
tures dimly seen, bits of forgotten lore, 
stirred in his mind, but would not come 
clear. In the air of this strange room hung 
the faint vanishing scent of the girl’s per- 
fume. And to all this there was some an- 
swer which he did not know—which he 
almost knew. 

‘“‘My time is so limited,” said T. A. “Iso 
lack details. Details are never important, 
but 

He stopped abruptly. The velvet cur- 
tains that masked the door were stirring 
lightly as if a wind moved them. T. A. 
watched them and smiled. 

“My child,’ he said, “‘your wish to ob- 
serve me is natural, but you can do so more 
conveniently if you will come in and sit 
here.”’ 

The curtains hung still, then parted and 


| the girl in gray came through them and 


slowly down the long room to T. A. He 
could see that she carried in her arms, veiled 
by the floating folds of the chiffon that 
draped her, something heavy and small and 


square. She laid it carefully on a table be- 


tween them, then settled herself deliberately 
in the chair which he indicated. 

She leaned back in it quite at ease and 
did not look like a detected eavesdropper 
at all. Wreathea leaves of gold on the high 
back of the great armchair hung above her 
small dusky head like a waiting crown. 
Against the rich rose of old unfaded dam- 
ask, her face was pale, but her lips smiled 
faintly, and her dark eyes smiled, too, and 
watched T. A. and waited. She made a 
charming picture, but T. A., who liked 
pretty pictures of pretty women, had at 
that moment no eyes for it. 

Poised precariously on an antique but 
uncushioned bench before her, he leaned 
forward and looked at the thing on the table. 
He looked and looked. It was a coffer of 
pierced steel, lined with heavy velvet. The 
velvet was red, the dull red of clotted blood 
or uncut rubies. Upon it, the web of metal, 
so delicate, so strong, had the shimmer and 
lure of lace. Into the intricate pattern were 
wrought, with the sure, lost skill of some 
long-dead craftsman, twined flowers, heral- 
dic emblems, and at the top, framing the 
lock, a crest. It was lightly etched, half 
effaced; but a close student of heraldry 
could still read it. 


T. A. read it and had at once the answer 


to his puzzle; quite simple when once 
you had it, as all puzzles are. 

The girl’s cool and quiet voice was 
speaking to him. 

“You came here to givemea key. I have 
a fancy to use it before the others come. 
I have brought, as you see, what it should 
unlock, and you will, if you please, give it 
to me now.” 

T. A. looked up at her thoughtful y with 
his absent but friendly blue eyes. 


“You are wrong,” he said aime a 
“I did not come here to give you a 
“For what purpose then did you 

T. A. ignored the question. 

“Tn your country, my dear, one 
give; one sells.” 

“You are wel] versed in Ameri 
toms, count,” the girl said rathe 

“But I shall not drive a hard be 
shall not ask for money, for jewel: 
for a kiss.’ 

“For what then?” 

“The handkerchief which iwe 
wet, my dear. You must tell me 
cried.” 

“You are mad,” the girl “cor 
simply. T. A. sighed. 

“T infer that you do not 
And yet you wish very much, ey 
to tell someone?” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “though t 
not concern you, count.” 

« Why not then,” T. A. suggeste 
fully, “‘permit me to tell you?” 

The girl’s eyes grew wide with | 
then they studied T. A. with thes 
look. It held defiance, fear, bewilc 
a hint of laughter and something ¢ 
shy appeal of a lovely and lonely ¢ 
ing hard and against its will to make 

“You are mad,” she repeated 
“but you are brave. You may tel 
you can.’ 

“You also are brave,” said T, A 
quite tranquil under those watchi 
arms clasping his knees, rocking b 
forth on his bench, he began his st 

“T ask your patience first, for Ir 
you of a girl’ s life, past, present anc 
Her past i is brief, for she is _ 
nineteen.” 

“Twenty, ” the girl sighed; ; 
young.’ 

“Younger, for she has had =. 
more of youth. It is happy, youth 
here in your country—the freed 
shelter, the feet that dance, the he 
knows all and nothing, that Fi 
does not yet love.” 

“By whom was she loved” 
asked indifferently. 

“By many and by one, as ae a 
here. By a boy of this eee 
and sunburned and clumsy 
cub—a god—just a boy of 
Named, perhaps, as most we 


at 


here, James or John.” 
“Call him Keith, ” said the A 
fer the name.’ om 


“As you will. He is not an im 
figure in my story. Of love then, 
that is here, she had a great share, | 
with her wealth, rare even here, 
beauty, more rare, dream-haunté 
had, we may say, a queen’s share. 
had besides something all girls havi 
shadow upon her youth.” Pn 

The girl frowned. i 

“Be more explicit.” 

“‘A shadow, that was all; fe 
child, having no parents.” 

“Wrong!” the girl interrupted. 

“She had no mother, no stories 0! 
pictures of her; though to a child 
not seem strange, since it had alwé 
so. There was a man whom shi 
father; but an American, so 
meshed in affairs, is not a father 
check book.” 

“You are right,” said the gitl, 
little, sobbing break in her voice 
had no parents—worse than none.’ 

“She had, this lonely child, 1 
dreams—of the lap of hungry wat 
stormy night, of a clash of weapons 
faces, a man’s frowning and dark, 
other, sweet and sad, a woman’s fac 
she had other dreams. In her wakir 
she had sometimes a sense of stran 
remembered and stranger forgot 
ing somehow not like other girls. 
girl wants to be. So the shadow | 
lightly upon her, making more bri 


(Continued on Page 
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5 tontinued from Page 138) 
Shieh she danced with her boy 
-atil —’ 
~ summer’’—the girl’s voice was 
sind soft as if she did not know that 
o>— “summer, June of this year.” 
ys then that the change in her world 
Slowly at first; her old dreams 
wh a new nightmare panic; a new 
iutive and keen in her father’s eyes. 
2;summer he stayed, as he had often 
ihe city, while she came and went; 
« rather curious things went’ on 
leetings behind locked doors, very 
Hy long, with the low-voiced talk 
}shed as if some ritual went on. 
+ saw coming and going by night in 
isis or ornate limousines, or gliding 
5d down the corridor to her father’s 
e0om. Men with clothes of Amer- 
we, too correctly tailored, and high- 
_ reign faces and restless eyes. Other 
; /she.only heard and did not see and 
see ——’ 
A checked himself with an effort. 
lax picture intrigued him. 
hi she was safe away with her boy, 
ei, and other boys, other girls, she 
i) still heard all this, for she had a 
1j sense that it all concerned her. 
ae because it was kept from her 
carefully, so constantly. Then, 
,ne day, one night ——’”’ 
—one night in early fall. And—and 
othat day that Keith had first ——” 
\10dded gratefully. 
it so. She came home, this girl, to 
a2 which she called home, to the 
nealled father. She dined alone, but 
, ith the wind of sea beaches warm 
plses, her first kiss light on her lips. 
sent for her. She came here, to 
a.” T. A.’s eyes swept it approv- 
lie a stage manager’s on a fortunate 
s. “He sat, I think, there at that 
i was strewn with papers, old let- 
‘eowed, scrawled in a delicate, run- 
ad; new letters with heavy, official 
tures too; a—a miniature framed 
e] See: 
as,” whispered the girl. 
2 »ld her, this man, that. he was not 
tir; that —— But I must digress. 
enit it?” 
eel your story well. Tell it as you 


nst twenty years ago, when inter- 
alMarriages were more rare than 
i news also, there was in the press 
3 untry a scandal, a cause célébre. 
fous it was; unforgettable to one 
gh to remember it, as I am and 


‘eiot 
: of this country married a man of 
i trading fortune for a title. An 
abargain, for with the fortune she 
mit beauty—in the newspaper cuts 
tay, even, her face was one to re- 
ein dreams. She gave love also. It 
ukly, for her husband was degen- 
uel, a figure of melodrama, of 
ad his castle was a prison. After 
223 She escaped to this country with 
il. to marry a childhood sweetheart 
+, The American husband brought 
: as his own, half loving, half 
fon Rt child was a girl, the girl of 
iim lling you. 
Nin one thing the girl’s father had 
apd false. His title was authentic. 
s royal blood in him. Royal blood 
rta premium, so much has been 
lis trafficked in, exploited. If she 
2€ a boy, this girl would have been 
ehrone. Now her cousin is the heir. 
\¢ of sorts, a harmless boy enough, 
nn on the Continent, where he is 
i away what money is ‘allowed him. 
if plot to set up that throne again. 
hced, nursed in this country, and is 
ip for the final moves. It requires 
1pets—pawns to be moved by wiser 
. Ine is the prince, the other is the 
rls, in brief, is what she heard that 
f m the man she had called her 


\jaused. The girl’s face was a pale, 
k. Only the eyes showed that she 
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listened; but now her lips moved as if they 
would ask a question. 

“You wish to know what she said in 
reply, what she thought, what she felt,” 
T. A. interpreted gently. ‘I have never 
been a girl. But I can tell you this: The 
shadow which had threatened her always, 
closed now very tight about her. In its 
grip, she could not feel, could not love, 
could not think. She had only one thought— 
her mother.” 

“Her mother—yes,” breathed the girl. 

“To come more close, somehow, to her. 
To win back from the world what her 
mother had lost and more. That, so far as 
I, aman, can understand, is why she agreed 
that night to the plan which had been made 
by the only father she had known, in his 
greed for power and money.” 

“That was why,” the girl said proudly; 
“that is why.” 

“You have observed—with suspicion at 
first,” T. A. said, smiling, ‘‘that in telling 
this story I have mentioned no names. You 
shall hear them now.” He laid his hand 
lightly but lovingly on the casket before 
him. 

“This contains the Orloff rubies, which, 
as all gem lovers know, are given to the 
Orloff brides on their wedding night. A 


count of the Orloff house is to bring you to- | 
night the key of the casket and to act for 


your cousin. You are Sonia Orloff and to 
marry here in this room tonight, by proxy, 
your cousin, Paul Orloff.”’ 

T. A.’s dramatic recital was ended, but 


the girl in the great chair sat quiet as if she | 


were hearing it still. All the challenge—all 
the fear was gone from her eyes. They were 
the rapt eyes of a child hearing fairy tales, 
eager for more. 

“You find that my story is correct?” 
T. A. said. 

“Tt was wonderful,” sighed the girl. 


“You have looked into dark places in my | 


heart and they are lighter already. How 
could you know, how could you guess, all 
that you have told me—even you, the 
count? Oh, forgive me. For I thought—I 
was afraid that you were not the count; 
that you were an impostor—a spy; that 
the key might not fit the lock. I allowed 
you to tell the story to—to test you.” 

“You are now quite convinced that I am 
the count?” T. A. asked. 

“You are more. You are my friend. Oh, 
if you were only my friend and not the 
count, I might ask for your advice—your 
help!”’ 

“A count of the house of Orloff could 
hardly give you disinterested advice upon 
personal problems,” T. A. agreed; ‘“‘but I 
can give you this: As they say in a game of 
your country, hold fast what I give you and 
keep what you can. A wise game. All 
games are wise. Keep what you can, what 
is really yours.” 

Leaning closer, he caught her two small 
hands, lightly made, but dimpled like a 
baby’s, pressed the great key between them 
and held them for a moment clasped so be- 
tween his own, looking kindly into the girl’s 
puzzled eyes. 

“A key,” he said very solemnly—‘‘what 
a wonderful thing it is, my child, this key 
or any key! By itself, so useless, so dead; 
but if only the right hand turns it in the 
right lock, so potent, so magical. Keys can 
open so many things—prisons, palaces, 
cottages, hearts. Some keys, indeed, fit two 
locks, though the hand may open only one. 
This key of yours is such a key. Try to 
choose wisely between the two.” 

“Two? But it is the key of the Orloff 
treasure casket.” 

“The Orloff casket. The Orloff rubies. 
They are beautiful. They are more than 
rubies, for they are so colored with power 
and pride, with blood which has been shed 
for them, that they have a life of their own. 
Those who wear them live that life, and 
the life that they had before is blotted out, 
forgotten; like lost faces of lost loves. They 
could make the Orloff brides into Orloff 
wives without ring or priest. So before you 
open the casket, think well.”’ 

““What—what must I think?” faltered 
the girl. 
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“You might think perhaps,” T. A. sug- 
gested slowly, “‘that shadows pass; that a 
shadow is passing now and the heart it 
darkened will soon be free to love its own 
loves again; that the dead are dead and we 
who live must live our own lives and not 
their lives; that a puppet in a plot should 
be a pasteboard figure, never a girl like 
you, alive, with a heart to break. Broken 
hearts clog the wheels of a plot. They die 
so hard—young hearts.” 

T. A. paused. When he spoke again, 
there was white magic in his low voice. 

“Shall I tell you now what else this 
key—your key—unlocks?”’ 

“Yes,”’ whispered the girl. 

“Heaven,” said T. A. 

“Heaven? I do not understand.” 

“Tt is not far to seek. It lives in your 
heart and another heart, as we all know, as 
you know.” 

The girl’s long-lashed lids drooped sud- 
denly, shyly, over her eager eyes. Her 
hands went to her face with a pretty and 
childish gesture, hiding it from T. A. 

“Yes, I know,” she said; ‘I know. Oh, 
Ilove him. But it is too late. I have sent 


him away. I have closed my door to 
heaven.” 

“This key, if you use it rightly, will 
open it.” 


“How must I use it?” 

“Quite simply, my dear; quite easily. 
Do not open the casket. Put the key on 
the table beside it and leave it there. That 
is all. You will not feel the key turn in your 
hand, but it will have turned. The door 
will be open to you.” 

“And then?”’ 

“Your heaven is not my heaven,” T. A. 
said a little sadly. “‘I do not know the way 
there. But if these windows gave on the 
street, if it were not’so dark, we could see 
from these windows, at the northwest cor- 
ner of the street below, a small car with one 
young man inside. He is waiting for some- 
one. The car is red. Not a color I should 
choose for a car, but your country is not 
my country.” 

For a minute, a long one, the girl did not 
answer or seem to have heard T. A.’s last 
words at all. Then her hands left her face 
and her eyes met T. A.’s again. They were 
changed, radiant. The light that he saw in 
them was not for him to see, yet very wist- 
fully, very reverently he looked at it. 
Then he rose somewhat abruptly and 
reached for his ulster and hat. 

““My dear,” he said, “‘you have an im- 
portant decision to make. Time presses, 
and I suggest that you make it quickly. I 
will wait below until you have made it. If 
we do not meet again, this conversation will 
remain confidential with me. If, on the 
other hand, I should return with the other 
members of the Orloff party when they ar- 
rive, and should find you still here, and 
wishing it, I should, even as a proxy, be 
very proud, very deeply honored, very 
happy to marry you.” 


“Ah, wait!” cried the girl. “T}, 
thanked you. How can I thank y 
“Remember always that Iam m 
friend than I am a count,” T. A. saj 
fully, “‘and permit me to kiss you; 


By, ames, still a chastened creature, 
the lift carefully, like the unwort 
tainer of precious freight, as T, 
scended, then followed him obsequi 
the entrance and stood there at at 
T. A. rewarded him with an abs 
friendly smile. He crossed the stre, 
the shelter of a convenient doory 
stood there. ee tS 

The fog was melting away inad 
soft May rain. Through it he sawt 
bulk of the building called Aread; 
and ugly under its far-flung fe 
lights. Round a corner, two oth 
showed dimly, the lights of a little | 
car. T. A. watched them and wail 
had not long to wait; five minu 
perhaps. But his eyes had grown 
the night. He could see quite cles 
the door of the little car opened 
darkly cloaked figure slipped insid 
closed. The car shot away thro 
mist. 

Something which was not mist 
T. A.’s eyes as they followed it, 
voice was broken and low; not t 
at all for a count of the house o 
not even quite the voice of T, A. 

“‘Good-by, my dear,” he said, “ 
give me—you must. For my st 
woven out of shreds and patches | 
a remembered face, your mother’ 
I have seen only in pictures; the 
the Orloff rubies, which I haye n 
lieved until tonight, and the dream 
own dark eyes; yet my story ¥ 
And my key is not the key of tl 
treasure casket; but since you did 
to unlock the casket, it has serve 
well. And I am not a count, but I 
friend. And if I were a count, if 
tonight, marry you even by proxy 
not let you go. But you are gone, 
night is going fast and the fog is 
ready!” 

T. A. shrugged his shoulders dei 
the warmth of his ancient ulster 
and walked away toward his rivé 
fession is good for the heart, but! 
still ached a little. Lights glowing 
the rain seemed as bright as je 
rubies. 

The warm rain on his face was 
touch of lightly made dimpled fin 
remembered perfume touched 
very faintly, too faintly. 

He felt in his pockets for a Hap) 
cigarette, did not find it, but tov 
stead something cold and hard, 
ring, the two small keys which ° 
alone on it now. His hand closed 
tight, for he found the he 4 
comforting. 

“Keys of heaven?” he said, 
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CROSSED WIRES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


yld, a pool of purest green wherein, 
e»s calm but capable of passion, there 
ditrange fires. 
éMr. Pincus, who knew every im- 
yemerald in the world, did not know 
prald. He said so. 
« not know this stone.” 
4s her chance, and she took it. 
i’ she answered, “‘you would not 
is stone. It has not been shown to 
hits until now.” 
nsidered her anew. She was sullen; 
93 her affair. She was malicious and 
to hurt and affront somebody to 
yj an injured mind or soul; that was 
m; it was even normal among those 
hi shuddered themselves out of the 
«nd ruin of Russia and now sold 
svesfor bread in Shanghai, or hawked 
siuggled furs and jewels in London 
is and Berlin. Mr. Pincus had seen 
a before. 
¢ yours to sell?” he asked. “‘ You see, 
| ot deceive you. It is a fine stone; 
| pay for it what you ask, and give 
«r diamonds back into the bargain— 
oone thing.”’ 
Vit?” she demanded. 
t3,’ he answered, “‘that I do not 
‘tis stone. And I do not know you, 
Yet you come to me; someone has 
i you to me. It is not only a sale you 
roosing to me; there is a catch in it 
were. This emerald—of course I'll 
tt your price; you know that—and 
n delay will be while I see your pass- 
ad consult with the police and the 
t»rvice and look up thoroughly your 
tsell it to me. It’s a lovely thing; I 
/ ant to lose it. Can you under- 
li he said, with exactly the air of the 
prent who says, “ This hurts me more 
ihurts you.” “I will buy your emer- 
‘may. But may I?” 
elark near-beauty of her face low- 
aim. For nearly a minute they faced 
oier, and neither spoke. Mr. Pincus 
a. what he had to say; he was not a 
she spoke no more. It was his ex- 
ni, in a wide and bizarre slope of 
‘iices, that one can usually goad a 
yian into confession by mere silence 
elim, and that guilty women com- 
ypride themselves on their guilt. 
hs as much as to say that men blun- 
‘ough a difficult life, but women 
@, and being defeated, go down with 
fgs flying. 
Chis reply, she started to rise. 
‘¢ need not buy it, since you are so 
al’ she said. “‘I do not choose to give 
exlanations. There are others who 
U these jewels.”’ 
evarted to rise. 
i, a gesture. 
Ic’ he said; and there was that of the 
uion of sure knowledge in the big 
ial which he raised that she looked, 
edand sat again. ‘‘Others may buy 
it rere will still be the explanations to 
.|That is sure. If you prefer to go 
ig all this again with someone else— 
tat is your affair. But since you 
gun the business here, I suggest 
y« finish it here. But, of course, that 
h you. I will buy this emerald, 
_ have measured it and weighed it. 


Lp not know it, and I must know it 


Mr. Pincus stayed 


0 that, they sat facing each other for 
‘Dments; his unchanged blandness 
irenance confronted her dark manner 


merald ——”’ shesaid, and paused. 
Picus waited in silence. 


ountess Androvski. It was her 
€who gave it to me. He gave it to 
iiiself, on the night that she was 
l, "hen he killed her himself to save 
win a horrible man’s arms were round 
an others—terrible creatures in sheep- 
ere crowding about. You don’t 
y-you don’t know 3 


She broke off. That beautiful pale crea- 
ture crumpled, put her hands before her 
face and cried. And Mr. Pincus, who knew 
more of the details of the Russian horror 
than most men who had not been steeped 
in it—who knew horrible true stories of the 
cellar parties, when drunken flappers with 
their pervert escorts came down with their 
revolvers to the dungeons where their game 
cringed and waited, for the sport of death, 
and got it between cocktails—sat and 
watched her. 

“T don’t know, as you say,” he an- 
swered, when at length she had sobbed and 
shuddered to a measure of steadiness. ‘I 
should like to know. I should like to know 
the truth—countess.”’ 

She gaped at him; she really gaped. Her 
face was a stricken mask, rigid with fear 
and amaze. : 

“You guessed—you knew # 

Mr. Pincus caressed the big emerald. 

“People don’t let fine stones like this go 
in any emergency,” he said, with convic- 
tion. “It’s your emerald and I will buy it 
at your price. Now the truth?” 

There was a while of silence. 
answered. 

“You shall have the truth,” she said. 

And so the crossed wires for some min- 
utes cleared themselves, and their message 
in the fullness of its integrity poured 
through to where Mr. Pincus sat listening. 
He heard it sobbed out to him through lips 
which he knew, by his human experience, 
to be the beautiful lips of a liar, who, being 
a liar, and now telling perforce the truth, 
had not the art to adorn it or save it from 
the starkness of the mere facts. 


Then she 


There is a street in Kieff which runs up- 
hill at right angles to the Krestchatik, the 
show street and main boulevard of the city. 
It is called the Nikolaieskia, in memory of 
that Czar whose intelligent subjects, after 
several earlier attempts, blew him to rags 
in the streets of his own capital. The Ger- 
man architects who have modernized and 
Haussmannized Belgrad and Sofia and 
Constantinople had done their utmost upon 
it; there were handsome five-story apart- 
ment buildings within a stone’s throw of 
the Lavra, where saints and scholars lived 
and worked and cadged for coppers from 
pilgrims and tourists in cave cells and 
ancient catacombs. And it was here, in a 
monument of German genius, vast as a 
pyramid and elaborately, unprofitably or- 
nate as a cuckoo clock, that the Countess 
Androvski had her great and splendid flat. 
Her twenty-four windows gave upon iron- 
railed balconies; its many great rooms led 
one from another through lofty double 
doors in the royal-corridor fashion so dear 
to the Russian, who can think of nothing 
much between the splendors of a palace 
and the squalor of a garret. A very splendid 
place, the very thing to dangle before a mob 
ravenous for plunder; for the countess, 
during her brief reign over her own for- 
tunes, had been a feverish and lavish col- 
lector of such costly trash as comes to 
Southern Russia by way of Kurdistan and 
Armenia—rugs, strangely fretted silver, 
hangings of cloth of gold, and much of the 
baser sort of jewels. Loot, all of it, easy 
and pocketable loot, and the first and su- 
preme quality of loot is that it shall be 
pocketable; for a plunderer could carry off 
the Koh-i-Nur in his pants, but the Pea- 
cock Throne would embarrass him. 

She, gasping it out between sobs, did not 
make it so explicit. But Mr. Pincus, who 
had bought jewels from desperate queens 
to sell to languid courtesans, could fill it in. 
He sat, serious as became the occasion, but 
placid always, listening and seeing with the 
eyes of his mind the actuality of that which 
was related. He knew, as if he had seen it 
with his physical eyes, the great bedcham- 
ber, with its vaulted and frescoed ceiling, 
its parquet, the altarlike shine of the dress- 
ing table, the utter and ultimate splendors 
of the bed. As he'sat, seeing it all, with all 
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his keen trained mind vivisecting the beau- 
tiful surrendered creature who wept, who 
tried ineffectually to lie to him, from the 
other side of his bare deal table, there lay 
before him, in loops and curves of shy 
brilliance, the diamond necklace and nearer 
to him yet the great glorious emerald. 
“You had better go on,’’ said Mr. Pincus. 
“That is, if you want me to buy your 
stone. But you understand, of course, that 
you are under no compulsion. There is 
nothing to stop you from putting it back 
in your bag and going away with it.” 
“But ——”’ she gulped. For a couple of 
seconds she-had difficulty in finding voice 
for areply. ‘“‘I must sell them,” she broke 
out then. “I must! He is there alone— 


alone in that place, among those terrible> 


people—you have not seen those people! 
And he alone there—he ——”’ 

She choked into silence. Mr. Pincus 
nodded his head very slowly and very 
deeply. 

“Of course,’’ he said. He spoke aloud, 
though in a low voice. ‘‘‘He!’ At my time 
of life, why didn’t I guess?’”’ Then louder, 
so that she should hear him, ‘‘ Yes, madam? 
You needn’t tell me anything, you know; 
but you can, if you like to. It’s for you to 
say.” 

“T_] will tell you!” 

Those tangled.wires, which spoke to Lon- 
don of commercial treaties, to Paris of re- 
demption of the imperial debt, but never 
to anywhere about the brutal truth of 
frank murder upon man, of plain outrage 
upon woman—they untangled themselves 
for some minutes and spoke clearly to Mr. 
Pincus. 

There was that great flat in Kieff, with 
its servants, and beyond them the lady who 
had been her governess in her girlhood. And 
beyond that lady had been the lady’s 
brother, her lover unknown to all, the hus- 
band which she decreed to herself. He was 
a tall young man, very splendid in that 
South Russian style, black-a-vised as a 
Spaniard; very big, very strong, They 
knew each other well—too well, perhaps. 
She told the story, and stammered through 
a whole history of recklessness and silliness 
up to the evening when Kieff caught the 
infection of the disease which infested 
Russia. 

Then came that story, brief as an anec- 
dote, of that evening when the fevered mob 
frothed up to the great fiat where she lived, 
where order, dignity and splendor were the 
dominant note of life. The men from the 


streets, with their knives and their blud- 
geons, were all over the great house; their 
voices were loud upon the stair; there was 
even a certain stench of them, of the filth 
in which they lived and the decaying sheep- 
skins in which they clad themselves. 


The 
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A Re | 


servants, of course, had fled; th 
who had delayed his departure, } 
caught and been beaten to a pul 
street. 

They were together in that gi, 
splendid bedchamber—the young « 
her companion and her lover, T 
heard the shots and the shrieks; }, 
one city in Southern Russia wl 
claim real beauty—the city of sa 
martyrs, which exists only by viri 
holiness. 

They had lit the wax candles in | 
silver candelabra and they were 
close, fearful and expectant of th; 
arrived. For the door of the gré 
opened; and like some fearsome vy 
rat from a hole, with grins upon th 
like gashes that carried a terrify: 
tude, there came the ‘servant ) 
ruleth’’—that dire thing, the men: 
freedom is an intoxicant, who a 
dened by liberty. 

There were a dozen or more of th 
she told Mr. Pincus with a sort of i, 
of horror, how they had no bo 
merely swathings about their feet 
they walked as though on velvet. | 
one that entered with his noisek 
behind him paused for some moi 
the doorway, and leaned round t 
post, doubtless to reconnoiter, so 
saw him in the full obscenity of his 
pearance. 

He was large; he was hairy; ar 
feature which he had was too b 
Christian and too small for a beast. 
sight of him, it was plain that he: 
gerous and vile, and that was tl 
tenance, avid and implacable, whi 
and peered round the doorpost at 

Then, upon their silent feet, they 
They did not see her at first. Thel 
had been her governess was large, 
and valiant. She stood forth, and 
to the door by which they had ent 

“Out!’’ she cried. “‘You must1 
in here! This is the countess’ bei 

“Damn the countess! You’ 
enough for me!” 

And then it started. The big br 
hold of her; she fought to no avail; 
countess, ignored in that struggle, 
happened. Her lover drew it f 
pocket, that little means of salvat 
little rendezvous with God, Croue 
saw the plunge and surge of the} 
then the outstretched arm of her lc 
heard then the swift crackle of t 
automatic pistol, and before she fai 
had time to see the three dead me 
in the middle of them—the won 
forever was safe. For the first bu 
the little automatic had taken he 
brain and made her safe for all et 
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ylung down on the pier and, as 
ri peaua?o nor aship’s supply truck 
iid to show a pass at the front gate 
drove out unmolested. Clean. 
i. piers there are what one may 
goles for conveniently getting rid 
» bbish as will float. One day fifty 
| jellac went down through one of 
hes. The leak was discovered by 
a The master of the pirate boat 
been carrying off the stuff was a 
pi hoggish. He came back for one 
xcnany. He must have made many 
peause his boat, in order to enable it 
), between the piles so as to get 
eth the pier, was necessarily small, 
j -thaps a capacity of half a ton— 
winebags. But who wouldn’t make 
ati thousand dollars a shot! The 
oithe manhole was heavy, cast iron. 
/ en removed and hidden between 
h.vy bales of burlap and bags of 
s jacked all about the immediate 
yvhere the manhole was located. In 
for temporary convenience, one 
pose, pieces of matting, commonly 
oot, len in all ships carrying Asi- 
res, were substituted. The general 
rece of things was natural enough. 
wus roundsman, in quest of the 
mn watching that particular section, 
alng and unsuspectingly stepped on 
\i)ieces of matting covering the man- 
le shot through, landing squarely 
pate boat lying underneath the pier 
gor an opportunity to load or re- 
| 
1emes big hauls are made. Several 
ul. bags of shellac were stacked on a 
wr Saturday and Sunday. Three 
nn, one on each shift, were watch- 
iestuff. On Monday morning the 
riclerk of the pier on which the 
has piled discovered several hun- 
a3 missing. The three watchmen in 
¢arge the shellac had been over the 
sil were brought up on the carpet 
red by the head of the private- 
i: agency by whom they were 
|at, and also by the police. They 
sipected of irregularity not in any 
ssciated with carelessness, but there 
ovidence of any kind to prove col- 
. Each watchman stoutly main- 
is innocence. No blame could be 
o!any of them because it could not 
vilished at what precise time the 
elisappeared. It was a long time 
e five o’clock Saturday evening and 
clock Monday morning. Each 
lhe buck to the others. So under 
rimstances the best that could be 
ws to fire the three of them; and 
ly were. 


\Aggressive Pilferage 


S Some watchmen may be a little 
lh at times, the same as everybody 
it is very rarely that one is found 
out-and-out bonehead. The bone- 
ichman in this case was the one on 
witching the shellac from twelve to 
le felt piqued, stung; he squealed 
to jail. The result is a matter of 
ourt record. He was unable, ac- 
0 his tale, to collect the fifty dol- 
€iad been promised for allowing a 
‘ender to come alongside the pier 
on a load of the shellac in ques- 
e claimed he spent several days 
get his just reward. Nothing do- 
Viently, if his story be true, so he 
oss clean. All those he implicated 
ested, the watchman included. 
ere indicted, and all except the 
nm were tried and acquitted. He, 
bonehead watchman and a poor 
man, therefore having no money 
3se a competent lawyer, lingered in 
tome time, and finally, under pres- 
might presume, copped a plea. 
ge, being a man of wisdom and a 
‘ate official, gave him a reasonable 


time to think it over, a sort of extended 
leave of absence. He is still thinking it over. 

Outgoing cargoes—goods shipped from 
the United States to foreign ports—are, as 
a whole, more valuable than incoming 
cargoes. Therefore they are subject to a 
more aggressive system of pilferage and 
theft. Of whatever is manufactured here 
some finds its way in ships’ holds to South 
America, Australia, Japan, China, Africa, 
Europe. Every little country, every little 
island, every little nook and corner gets our 
goods. Down from locomotives to railroad 
spikes; sectionally built steel bridges to 
barb wire; automobiles to wheelbarrows; 
threshing machines to pitchforks; high- 
grade steel tools and all kinds of hardware, 
including guns, to needles; watches to 
safety razors; fountain pens toscratch pads; 
silk wearing apparel to calico; cloth to nap- 
kins; hats to shoes. Foodstuffs: Grain, 
flour; fresh beef, poultry, fruit; ham, 
bacon, pickled pork; canned goods. Wet 
goods; mostly grape juice, alcohol, whisky. 

At times piers are crammed with some of 
these goods waiting to be loaded into ships’ 
holds for transportation to foreign ports. 
Truly Uncle Sam is a man of opulence. He 
hands out his wares with a prodigiously 
liberal hand not only to strangers in every 
remote corner of the globe, but also to his 
incorrigible guests and citizens along the 
water front. 


When the Watchman Slept 


The river pirates we hear so much about 
are simply gangsters, dock rats and unli- 
censed, or licensed, junkies operating small 
boats at night. They make a formidable 
combination. And they operate rather suc- 
cessfully, in many instances showing sur- 
prisingly clever strategy. A ship was loading 
at a pier on the North River. The long- 
shoremen loading it worked up until ten 
o’clock one evening. Asis customary, when 
they knocked off they covered the hatches 
but did not batten them down, a thing 
which is hardly ever done until a ship is 
ready tosail. Three watchmen were watch- 
ing the ship. They had special instruction 
to allow no one to go down into any of the 
hhatches. It was an exceptionally valuable 
cargo that was being loaded into them, 
hence the reminder. Well and good. The 
night was rather cold, real biting. A sym- 
pathetic sailor, a member of the ship’s 
crew, came along about midnight and feel- 
ingly suggested to the shivering watchmen 
that a little nip of forbidden Scotch might 
be the very thing to drive the chills away. 
“Oh, boy! Show me,” they chorused. 
Could anyone be expected to refuse a sip of 
the real stuff on a zero night? 

The trail to the alluringly smoky hooch 
led them to the forecastle. ‘“‘Please be 
seated on the bench, there, boys,”’ the genial 
sailor invited. The three watchmen 
squatted, naturally enough. Out came a 
bottle of Black and White. The cork 
popped. Water tumblers were half filled. 
The watchmen sniffed, sampled, gulped— 
smacked their lips. “Great stuff, bo! 
Where ye git it?”’ 

The sleek sailor proved to be a rattling 
good, entertainer; rushed his guests with 
breezy pirate and bootlegging yarns. There 
was no end to his knowledge of enchanting 
tales of the deep. Thestimulated watchmen 
soon forgot that they were watchmen on 
duty, and listened with awe, the while nib- 
bling freely. The hospitable sailor pro- 
duced another bottle from his locker. It 
went the way of the first. Presently the 
watchmen lapsed from a state of ecstasy to 
drowsiness. They dozed; they slept; they 
snored—helpless. 

Four o’clock in the morning their rounds- 
man came on board to look them over. 
Finding no one at the gangway he made a 
bee line for the galley, expecting to find his 
charges there enjoying their usual tea and 
shin roast. But instead of finding the 
watchmen there he ran into two dock rats 
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Is youR home safe from intrusion? And is 
your apartment, office or store? 
Sargent Day and Night Latch, is the added 
protection that brings peace to the mind and 
real security to any door. 


less 


already on the door. 
as old there is need for the Sargent Day and 
Night Latch. 
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modern or less effective lock equipment 
In new buildings as well 


It is as expertly made as the 


Sargent Cylinder Locks now universally found 


on entrance doors. 


It is inexpensive and quickly 


applied. An exclusive feature is the handy 
push-button stop to deadlock the bolt or hold 
it back as desired. See it at your hardware 
store or write us for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


33 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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shapes the oxford to your ankle. 
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gapping oxford, may now enjoy a stylish 
newness that is permanent. 
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Never Ioo Old To Earn 


few years ago Mr. A. F. Gil 

bert, a Civil War veteran, felt 

a need for extra dollars. He took 

up Curtis work as a part-time prop- 

osition. Now he’s 85 and his sub- 

scription business is paying him 
good money all year round. 


Extra Money 


Many a retired business and pro- 
fessional man has found it equally 
profitable to represent, in spare 
hours, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. And this offer 
is just as good for young folks! 
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selling the maximum of profit for their time and effort. We need more 
representation in your neighborhood. We pay our representatives up 
to $50.00 a week—many of them more—to act for us locally. 
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and several members of the ship’s crew 
having their early morning tea. When they 
saw the roundsman they all ducked out of 
the galley to the offshore side, the members 
of the crew hotfooting it to the forecastle, 
while the two dock rats leaped over the 
railing of the ship and slid down a rope pre- 
viously fastened there for that purpose. 
The astonished roundsman peeped over the 
side just in time to see them land in a junk 
boat loaded with loot, its master, his engine 
going, sitting at the helm, ready for an 
immediate get-away. The boat shot out 
into the darkness of the slip and disap- 
peared in a twinkling. 

An investigation of the hatches disclosed 
a big loss. Two large cases of watches had 
been emptied; three boxes of five-dollar 
fountain pens were cleaned out; one case 
of silk stockings reefed and stripped clean; 
more than two hundred safety razors, of 
the more expensive kind, were missing from 
another case; a.dozen small boxes contain- 
ing fine steel tools had been lifted, and many 
other things. Theentire swag amounted to 
more than twenty thousand dollars in value. 

Very valuable freight, termed special 
cargo, is usually kept in a pile by itself and 
is supposed to be closely watched. Some 
piers have cribs, or strong rooms, but it is 
very seldom that there is sufficient room in 
them to accommodate the huge piles of ex- 
pensive merchandise that sometimes ac- 
cumulate on a pier. There may be cases 
among such cargoes worth anywhere from 
a thousand to a hundred thousand dollars. 
This class of cargo is nearly always checked 
off a pier into the hold of a ship by an officer 
of the ship on which it is to be transported. 
Before the mate of the ship signs for it he 
wants to be sure that every parcel he signs 
for is safely on board. The officer checking 
this kind of cargo usually stands by the pile 
on the pier. When a longshoreman shoves 
his hand truck under a case to take it to the 
ship into which it is to be loaded, the ship’s 
officer checks that case, or whatever sort of 


container it may be, and that is all there is ° 


to it. So far as the record of the checking 
officer is concerned the case is in the hold 
of the ship. 


Whisky and Olive Oil 


But is it? Or will it be? It may be that 
the ship into which this special cargo is be- 
ing loaded is berthed at a pier three or four 
hundred feet from the pile of special cargo 
where the checking officer is stationed. In 
that case a gangster working as a longshore- 
man can easily dump a valuable case some- 
where on the pier; put it in between other 
piles of general cargo, hide it, for future 
disposition; perhaps to let others in on the 
secret, reef it, and take its contents by 
piecemeal; or if a lighter is being loaded at 
the pier, or an empty one tied there, and 
provided he has succeeded in making proper 
arrangements, he can also wheel his load 
onto that; or, better still, push his load to 
some convenient point on the pier where his 
own and previously arranged transporta- 
tion will be awaiting him. So far as I know 
only two steamship companies in the port 
of New York go to the expense of having a 
watchman to follow each hand-truck load 
from the pile of special cargo on a pier to 
the ship where the load is going. 

Whisky, of course, is special cargo. Two 
hundred barrels of rye whisky were being 
loaded from a pier into a ship’s hold to be 
transported to Great Britain to undergo the 
smoky treatment—in other words, to become 
the nucleus of an extended batch of Scotch 
whisky. On the opposite side of the pier an 
Italian ship was discharging, among other 
things, olive oilin barrels. Occasionally a pier 
becomes too crowded with freight; spaceata 
premium. Atthesetimessuch incoming cargo 
as will not be damaged by the weather is 
generally taken outside and deposited on the 
farm—a term applied to the big space in 
front of nearly all piers. The longshoremen 
on the dock, who were handling the ¢argo 
coming out of the hold of the atin hp, 
rolled barrels of olive oil out through the 
front gate of the pier and onto the farm. 
This was perfectly correct. Orders. There 


Alugusiy 


were watchmen there to look afte: 
Several gangsters were among}; 
workers who were loading the twh. 
barrels of rye whisky into the hig 
other ship. They spotted this u\s 
portunity immediately, and, by \j 
with the longshoremen who yg 
barrels of olive oil out through) 
rolled nine barrels of perfectly 
whisky out onto the farm. Ms 

were there picking up freight, Ik 
busy. Shenangoes loading; | 
checking; watchmen watching, | 


Stopping a Leak | 


In about thirty minutes a chic | 
came along with a five-ton truck :| 
up to where the nine barrels | 
stood in front of the gate. He di) 
from the seat of his truck, all bus} 
breezed into the office of the deli; 
mixed with other drivers there | 
minutes, came out and haughtily| 
several shenangoes to load his }} 
mysterious individual, with all soi 
cils stuck behind his ears and pad! 
out of his pockets, emerged out of | 
it would seem, and posed as chee 
truck loaded with the nine barrels 
and four barrels of olive oil for gi 
ure, its swanky driver calmly wa 
the customs office on the pier, wai 
a while, a minute or so, came ou 
peated this performance in the off 
pier’s delivery clerk—all this man 
of course, for the sole benefit of t] 
men—came out in front of the p} 
his truck stood already loaded, 
shenangoes who.had loaded it, | 
bogus pass to one of the watchm 
farm, lita cigarette, unconcernedly 
the seat of his truck and drove aw 

One particular steamship comp: 
ing its piers in the midst of a gang 
suffered heavy losses. Nearly eve 
sent out was found to be short in 
at the port of delivery, ranging | 
thousand dollars up in value. Thi 
of the company thought, and 
rightly so, that most of the leakage 
in the holds of the ships while beir 
on this side. Of course the compat 
watchman in each hatch at such ti 
even this precaution seemed to 
good. The leakage kept up; more 
One day the port superintendent 
me. — 4 
“See here,’ he said, as I step 
his office, “I want you to go in 
Number Four of the Steamship } 
row morning. There will be some 
cargo going into it. Study the 
the hatch gang employ in hand 
cargo; their system of operatio 
tricks. This wholesale looting he 
be stopped.” 

The next morning at eight o’cl 
Hatch Number Four I went, the 
down. A hatch gang of seven men 
me in. 

“‘Morn’, watch,” greeted one oft 
dently the big push, the leader. Fr 
talk, their appearance, their mani 
recognized them as mostly g 
“‘Where’s th’ statue who’s here yest 
the big push wanted to know, seer 
an irritable mood. 

“‘He’s sick,” I lied, trying to 
out. “Iam here to take his place. 

“Sick nothin’,” squealed the 
“Th’ big stiff rasped us for fo’tee 
Said he’d come terday when th’ 
comin’ down. Nothin’ dropped iny 
woith takin’ t’ a dog fight. He 
cock-an’-bull yarn; his wife’s er 
somethin’; said he’d ’ave t’ use th’ 
night. Doctor; drug store or s0 
He’ll cough or bump.” 

“What you driving at?” I asked 
ing somewhat interested. : 

“Aw, rats! Cut it, watch. I 
fellers, dig,’’ he finished, turnin§ 
gang. - 

I said not a word. They all du 
fished out two dollars. The leader: 
the money and started to hand 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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continued from Page 150) 
se dollars for the privilege of going 
miin the hatch. I grinned. Urged on 
nemuzzle of a .38 automatic they 
lylimbed out of the hatch. 
ssonally outgoing freight has been 
erl with before it reaches a pier. 
» ye many ways of doing this. Some 
ig one while a loaded truck remains 
age overnight. Some shippers load 
treks in the evening and send them 
sjvespective garages for the night so 
able them to get out early the next 
inand try to get a place at the head 
» jie in front of the different piers to 
, \eir loads are billed, thus saving 
-}urs of precious time. Then again, 
fr piers receive freight after five 
Jc the evening. A driver starts out 

hipper’s warehouse with a truck- 
#f eight, say four o’clock in the after- 
Te runs into a traffic jam and is 
wior thirty or forty minutes. Or 
phis motor balks on him. By the 
hezets to the pier he set out to reach 
hiload, it is after five o’clock. The 
fis and checkers have gone home. 
> no one there to receive. It would 
yo for him to leave his loaded truck 
it would be mighty easy pickings 
iyne, a sort of free-for-all affair. No- 
yuld be responsible for it. So the 
tig he can do is to take his loaded 
tits garage and leave it there over- 


aT 
+h garage in which it is housed has 
ae keeper or watchman, well and 
But should it be put into a garage 
se keeper has a staff of half-baked 
its hanging about, a sort of young 
b‘hood loafing clique, the chances 
athe load will be thoroughly investi- 
, id, if found to be of sufficient con- 
m: to be worth bothering with, some 
> ntents in the cases are very likely 
rnoved and replaced with material 
aia it would hardly be worth while 
yreight charges. 
e aperintendent, of a pier and myself 
stnding talking in his office one after- 
Ne were facing a window through 
1ye had a full view of the line of 
Sanding in front of the pier waiting 
tn. The superintendent happened 
te that one of the cases on the 
druck in line didn’t look quite origi- 


| 

sid to me, “You see that case?’’— 
ung the one he meant. “It looks as 
lit has been recoopered. When the 
_ymes in put the case on the scales. 
ien’t the right weight, open it up 
°; is signed for.” 


'ristocratic Marauders 


ease was weighed and found to be 
yinds less than the gross weight 
eon it. It was opened, and, instead 
> olts of cloth that were supposed to 
se, we discovered a lot of rubbish, 
adamp sawdust, stones, bricks, old 
o)ers, and so on. The other cases 
nde up the load on the same truck 
jen ordered opened, and another 
vs found to be packed with the same 
fillers-in. 
Po exclusive harbor thieves will 
‘ver touch anything less than lighter 
. Tugs for this purpose are easily 
Le. One may be borrowed. At night 
\tug is not working it is tied at its 
8 fires banked, its crew gone home. 
nthere to watch it. Therefore it is no 
sirick for a few brazen water-front 
ers to step on board and in a very 
me put it into commission. Only a 
pie ago a big powerful railroad 
rh thus borrowed for a trip to Rum 
11 a lighter has on a load that par- 
Wy appeals to this class of aristo- 


> 


‘aarauders a close watch is kept on 
Cements from the time it is loaded 
is discharged. Say, for instance, the 
ion of a lighter’s load is into the 
aship. In that case it is towed to 
shore side of that ship and made 
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fast. It may lie there for several days be- 
fore its load is put into the particular hatch 
space of the ship that has been reserved for 
its reception. It is during the nights of 
such a period that the pirates who have 
spotted the load as an excellent haul will 
try to get in their fine work. I say fine; but 
their methods of operation are crude and 
simple, though bold. They will simply bor- 
row a tug and steam into the slip where the 
lighter they are after is tied to the offshore 
side of a ship, toot the tug’s whistle, just 
the same as will a tug on a legitimate er- 
rand, make fast to the lighter and shout to 
the watchman watching the ship to let go 
the lighter’s lines. 

Should the ship’s watchman happen to 
be in a condition in which most of us 
are after,one o’clock in the morning, and 
thus be disqualified to respond to the 
arbitrary summons, one of the buccaneer 
crew of the tug will climb on board the 
ship and cast off the lighter’s lines him- 
self, or else disengage the lines from the 
bits on the lighter, leaving the lines be- 
hind. 

Ships’ watchmen pay very little atten- 
tion to lighters tied alongside ships they 
are watching. In fact they have nothing 
to do with them, asa rule. Lighters are 
shifted by the hundreds every night. Come 
and go. A ship’s watchman might take 
and let go a lighter’s lines. That is cus- 
tomary, but not arbitrary. 


Stick-Up and Truss-Up Men 


Perhaps one might ask the question: 
How about the lighter’s captain? Well, if 
he happens to be on board, the trick will 
hardly be pulled. But his movements are 
pretty well covered whenever a gang of 
these marauders has decided to appropriate 
his charge. 

These thieves are not violent; not of 
the murderous kind. They avoid rough 
tactics as much as possible. They are gen- 
tle, gentlemanly on the surface—polished, 

extremely so. 

When a lighter is thus captured the 
lighter itself is generally found after its 
load has been stowed away somewhere. But 
in one instance that I know of a crew of 
these sleek marauders stole a lighter loaded 
with ten thousand cases of condensed milk. 
Not satisfied with this handsome profit— 
more than fifty thousand dollars, whole- 
sale price—they altered the structural 
appearance of the lighter by razing the cap- 
tain’s cabin and building a new one of a 
different design, repainted the scow and 
disposed of it for six thousand dollars. The 
lighter floated about the harbor, doing its 
regular work every day, for more than two 
years before it was recognized by a repre- 
sentative of its original owners. 

Of late this stealing of lighters has 
somewhat subsided. During the war it 
flourished. Lighters loaded with food and 
clothing for our men overseas were fre- 
quently detached from their moorings by 
these classical thieves along the water front. 
The Government went after them strong 
and succeeded in bagging quite a number of 
what up until then had passed as respect- 
able business men. A few were given free 
tickets to Atlanta. This put a damper on 
this line of industry; but the industry is 
far from dead. 

Since the war, especially in the last three 
or four years, the water front has developed 
a new class of robbers. The stick-up and 
truss-up man is in the saddle. This class 
is bold, ferocious, murderous. They go 
after a piece of loot with steely directness, 
calmness. Wade right through. They must 
be killed to be stopped. To oppose them 
otherwise is death. They operate at nights 
in considerable force, in groups of from 
three to ten or more. They have spotters 
on the docks to keep on the lookout for 
valuable cargo. 

When such cargo as appeals to them is 
located by these spotters they formulate 
plans for its immediate removal. They do 
not care how many watchmen there might 
be on the pier which they have in mind to 
attack. Watchmen figure very little in 
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GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR CAR 
WHILE YOU OWN IT 


PROTECTOMOTOBR, by filtering 
all dust, sand and grit out of the 
9,000 gallons of airthat enter the 
motor with every gallon of gas, 
gives you a quiet, smooth running 
motor practically free from wear 
and carbon. 


GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR CAR 
WHEN YOU SELL IT 
PROTECTOMOTOR, by keeping 


the motor free from wear and, 
therefore, free from noise, assures 
you a better allowance when you 
buy a new car because the value 
of a used car is judged by quiet- 
ness and condition of the motor. 

If your dealer cannot equip your 

car with a PROTECTOMOTOR, 

write us direct giving make and 

model of car and carburetor. Send 

for free information on how to triple 

the life of your motor. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A MOTOR WITHOUT A PROTECTOMOTOR 
IS LIKE A WATCH WITHOUT A CASE - 


Married or Single 


BVERY Thursday night some two 
and a quarter million men come 
home to enjoy the newly arrived copy 
of The Saturday Evening Post. In 
almost as many homes The Ladies’ 
Home Journal enjoys an equal pres- 
tige every month. And The Country 
Gentleman, now issued monthly, is 
so big and interesting that there is 
nothing like it in the agricultural field. 
To care for the subscription inter- 
ests of these publications, we want 
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CCOCECELE EEC ERESE 


1: Air enters large number of small open- 

ings in outer shell at low velocity so 
the coarse particles of dust are separated 
by gravity. 


2 Specially constructed filtering mater- 

ial, chemically treated, removes even 
the finest (those that cause wear) particles 
of dust but readily permits air to pass 
through, 


3 Pure, clean, FILTERED warm air 
passes through this outlet to carbure- 
tor and motor, the fine dust (the cause of 
wear) entirely removed. 


Protectomotor is made of aluminum 
and rust-proof material throughout. Due 
to highest grade of workmanship and 
material it presents an unusually attrac- 
tive appearance. 


Filtered Air 


that causes wear that prevents wear 


MR. G. S. MAC- 
GREGOR of 
Canada found 
our spare time 
plan so profitable 
that he is now 
working for us 
under a yearly 
contract. 


par- 

ticularly ; 

ambitious young 

men—men who seek 

good money and an assured 
future in the business world. * 


If you are not sure how well you will 
like the work, you may start in your 
spare time, daytime or evening. Such 
odd hours should easily be worth up to 
$1.50 or more. Fully $50.00 a week is 
easily possible for full time work. Send 
this coupon for all the details. 
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784 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“That child is 
coughing again! 
I wish we could 
heat this house 


properly.” 


w Perfect’ Warm Air Heater ~. 


‘You would never continue to expose your children to a poorly heated 
home if you realized the economy of a new Richardson “Perfect” 
Warm Air Heater. 

Get an estimate. Then sit down and compare the amount of coal it 
will consume. Compare the repair bills. Compare the saving in time 
and trouble. As for actual results, there is no comparison. With many 
excellent features*, the famous Richardson “Perfect” is not only supe- 
rior to your old system, buta leader among the warm air heaters of today. 


TIME PAYMENTS ARRANGED 
through your own dealer 
*Every home owner will be interested in the 250% greater 
heating surface and the Guarantee Bond on the *‘ Perfect” 
Positive Warm Air Heater. Let us send you illustrated 


OAMPER brochure explaining these and other advantages. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Co. 
Manufacturers of “Richardson” “Perfect” 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus since 1837 


New York Chicago Boston Rochester, N. Y. 

Cleveland St. Louis Philadelphia Newark 

Detroit Springfield, Mass. Providence Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 260 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Please send brochure—“* Winter Comfort-Guaranteed by Bond,” 
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aie Radio of your dreams, and the fun it will bring, 
can be yours without costing a cent! Accessories, 
too—loud speaker, amplifier, a book of instructions— 
useful even if you have a Radio right now! 


Other Prizes—Too 
es choice of more than 200 splendid 
prizes can be yours if you sell The Saturday 
Evening Post to friends near your home (in 
U.S.). And it’s easy, for we show you how 
to sell. To learn how, send us your name 
and address—and tune in— 


RIGHT NOW! 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Sales Division 


A NEW RADIO SET— 


that doesn’t cost you a cent! 


786 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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their general plans. Judging from their 
past performances they can stick up and 
truss up ten watchmen as easily as they 
can one, 

During the last year or so they have been 
very active. Pier after pier has been robbed. 
Only a few weeks ago they invaded a pier 
on the North River, stuck up and trussed 
up the three watchmen there, and de- 
parted with more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of silks. The booty they have 
obtained from each pier in the past twelve- 
month ranges from ten thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in value. Both 
trucks and boats are used to remove the 
goods. 

A short while back seven of these bandits 
made a simultaneous front-and-rear as- 
sault on a certain pier in Brooklyn. A few 
seconds before the raid was put into execu- 
tion a fake fight was staged two blocks up 
the street from the pier in question to at- 
tract and engage the attention of the police- 
man on post there. Four of the bandits 
came.-to the pier in a boat and climbed on 
the stringpiece. There was a ship berthed 
there. One of the pier’s big side doors was 
open to allow play for the ship’s gangway. 
Through this opening the bandits came in 
on the dock and surprised three watchmen 
watching their respective sections on the 
lower end of the pier. At the same mo- 
ment, timed to the second almost, the 
three other bandits knocked at the front 
gate of the pier. The gateman opened the 
gate and faced the muzzle of a gun. They 
walked in on the pier, the while covering 


The three watchmen who had 
up at the lower end were mare 
the front by two of the ban 
made the attack from the ré 
watchmen were trussed up, 
rope and wire, and thrown in 
One of the robbers stood guar 
while the six others proceeded y 
ical care to select the particul, 
were after. They did select 
right packages. It took th 
minutes to do so. They 
where to look. Their spott 
a fine job. Their haul am 
than a hundred thousand do 
mate value. It was mostly opi 
Early last spring a pol 
suspicious of a loaded tru 
standing in front of a ware! 
the Manhattan anchorage 
Bridge. He communicate 
periors. A casual investig 
police warranted a raid on | 
in question. Inside were foun me 
trucks, all loaded with stolen 
A closer scrutiny of the ins’ 
house revealed more than 
thousand dollars’ worth of st 
all kinds, mostly from the p 
parently legitimate warehoi 
to be nothing more than a 7] 
All those who were fou 
rested. 
I think the police are § 
the man who held the lee 
At that time he was not to 
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-yet we have im 


For all practical purposes,= = =~=~— could have 
gone on forever just asit was. Yet we have im- 
proved it. 


MADE IT EASIER TO HANDLE. Reduced its 
weight. Thereby lowered the low cost of making 
walls andceilings with 


GIVEN IT EXTRA STRENGTH. Now ss” 
provides a much more rigid wall, solid, tight- 
jointed, bracing to frame construction. 


MADE IT MORE INSULATING. A new manutfac- 
turing process builds up a gypsum core of mi- 
nute air cells, the strongest structural resistance 
to heat and cold, insuring more comfort in sum- 
mer, more economical heat in winter, 


AND A SPECIAL SURFACE SIZING gives this 
improved ..-_. » greater adaptability to any 
decoration; wallpaper, paint, panels, Jextone, the 


USG finish for toned and textured walls. 


FIREPROOF, RIGID, NON-WARPING, this im- 
proved =: assures you now the full ad- 
vantages of security, economy, permanence. 


We are not announcing a new wallboard. We are 
announcing improved ——.. . the fireproof wall- 
board for new construction, alterations and repairs. 
Your dealer in lumber or building supplies has it in 
stock for you, or can get it promptly from our nearest 
mill. We suggest you write for free booklet, “Walls 
of Worth,” and a sample of improved = 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and char- 


acter and unlike anything else. 


It 1s composed of a natural detergent of re- 

_markable properties, free from hard, scratchy grit. 

To the eye a fine powder—under the microscope 

its particles are flaky and flat shaped. They erase not 

__ only the dirt you see but the invisible impurities as 

___ well. And they do it without making scratches in 

which dirt and impurities quickly collect. These 

flat particles cover more surface, too, therefore Old 
Dutch goes farther and is more economical. 


; _ Old Dutch makes everything clean, 

. wholesome and sanitary. Use it in the kitchen to 

clean pots, pans, stoves, sink, floors and woodwork. 

For refrigerators; for bathrooms; for steps and 

porches. Make Old Dutch your first cleaning aid 

everywhere because it is the easiest, quickest and 

ee safest means of keeping the home in a condition of 

ee Healthful Cleanliness. : 

es ae Goes farther— lasts longer. 
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An adaptable, practical topcoat for dress, travel, out- $ 
doors, business—for every month and every clime. 
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sw Hunger 
‘Cnowledge 
\ Possession 
iny. When 
(Could Not 
ter @ Subject, She 
led Her Troubles to 
Schultz, the Cobbler 


‘WAS spring in the city. It was spring once more in Tompkins Square and 
‘oenties Slip and the whole Hast Side that had become suddenly vocal and valiant 
‘ith color. Over the cafions of the cliffdwellers, from the Sound to the Palisades, 
ung a daffodil-yellow wash of sunlight that made the moist roofs steam and left 
iblue shadows under the minaretting water tanks. A soft and balmy breeze 
ered up frorn the Hast River, carrying a smell of spice and sea water through the 
wer tideways floored with stone and cement, where fire escapes became incredibly 
int with airing blankets and windows opened like crocuses and pulley lines swayed 
washings all the colors of the rainbow. A new animation showed in the streets, 
: the lavender man once more appeared with his tray and water rippled along the 
and winter lay as dead as the indifferent dead cat disclosed by the vanishing 
lrift just beyond the Hunters Point ferry slip. 
br there were new and unmistakable sounds in the air, the revived cry of the 
berry peddler, the wagon bells of the old-metal buyer, the diminuendo yodeling of 
vegetable hawker, the echoing calls and cries of young baseball players, the 
dbling over sidewalk marble games, laughter and singing and the clatter of dancing, 
2 girls jigged drunkenly to.the music of a hand organ that rose thin and plaintive 
igh the vernal tumult about it. Doors, opening like eyes in a dead face, once 
showed signs of life; steps and areaways again became crowded with gossiping 
»s; old men sought sunny corners, where they sat silent, absorbing the daffodil-tinted 
th and blinking impassively out at the shouting circle about the hokey-pokey man, 
e barpyw came adorned in a fresh coat of white paint, as befitted the season. 


. 
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A spindly legged girl of twelve, pushing a dilapidated perambulator supported by 
three rickety wheels of wire and one of wood, stopped beside the crowd clustered about 
the hokey-pokey man. She looked out with dreamy eyes at the dozen rapturous tongues 
absorbing ice cream from little slabs of paper. And the white-faced boy of three, 
propped up in the pram, also showed interest—more pointed and personal interest— 
in that gustatory orgy of which he remained merely a spectator. 

““Me some!” he demanded, licking his thin lips and dropping overboard a soiled 
pretzel that no longer appealed to his palate. 

““Nuttin’ doin’, Buddy,” was the listless reply of the girl with the spindly legs as she 
moved slowly on along the broken curb line. 

There was a smell of tar and wood smoke in the air, a teasing and ancestral smell 
that made the violet vistas beyond the street ends strangely alluring to youthful feet. 
It made you want to get away from people. It made you unhappily happy and lazily 
restless. Even the houses were that way, observed the girl with the dreamy eyes, as she 
stared along the street, where every window had a blanket hanging from its sill, for all 
the world like a tongue hanging from a panting mouth. It was spring again. And it was 
nice to stand and listen to the trickle of water from the broken hydrant between the ash 
cans. It was nice to watch the warm and limpid sunlight, to breathe in the suave and 
gold-moted air that.in some way managed to make young heads a trifle dizzy. It 
was a feeling, remembered the girl with the dreamy eyes, not unlike the sensations 
that had overtaken her after drinking a salmon can half full of the drainings from 
Dutch Bauman’s beer kegs. 
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“Me some!” repeated Buddy, who seemed oversized for 
the vehicle which held him; for Buddy went about on 
wheels not because he preferred that means of locomotion 
but because a lame hip made it impossible for him to 
walk much. 

“‘Tiny’ll swipe yous a banan’ when we come to Tito’s,” 
placated the dreamy-eyed girl, watching a group of boys 
who had taken off their shoes and stockings to paddle in the 
curb-side runnel. 

But the dreaminess went out of her eye a moment later 
as a cabbage crate fell from a passing truck, burst open, and 
sent a scattering of green-leaved heads across the dusty 
pavement. The girl’s swoop on the nearest of those heads 
was like the swoop of a kingfisher. She captured a still- 
rolling cabbage, promptly secreted it under Buddy’s pram 
blanket and dived for a second trophy, already pursued by 
half a dozen equally eager urchins. The result of that 
common pursuit was collision and commotion, with the 
skinny little body in skirts ultimately eclipsed by the 
writhing bodies of boys who fought and gouged and piled 
deeper. 

But the girl with the spindly legs was not unused to such 
combats. She reémerged from the obliterating bodies, 
twisted herself free of the last clutching fingers, boxed the 
ears of a swarthy face that bit at her dress sleeve, and 
battled her way back to the pram, with the salvaged cab- 
bage head clutched close to her breast. There she withstood 
the last wordy claimant, repelled the last charging rival 
and secreted her prize beside 
Buddy’s withered hip as she dis- 
creetly moved on down the block. 

When the girl turned the corner 
into Avenue A and approached 
Tito’s fruit stand her movements 
became more deliberate. She 
veered in closer to the shelf of 
pyramided oranges and apples; 
and noting that Tito himself was 
busy weighing out a pound of 
pressed dates for an old woman 
in a shawl, she let a snakelike 
hand reach out toward the shelf- 
end exhibit of overripe bananas, 
marked down to Ten a Dozen. 
Quiet and quick as the move- 
ment was, it still gave the veiled- 
eyed girl time to appraise and 
choose the best-looking specimen 
on the mottle-skinned pile, to 
appropriate it and to secrete it in 
some unknown corner of her soiled 
apparel. She sauntered on, with- 
out once looking back, rounded 
another corner, and stopped to 
listen to the distant notes of a 
hurdy-gurdy. Mechanically, as 
she listened, she peeled the ap- 
propriated banana, bit off an end 
that gave every evidence of de- 
cay, and handed the titbit to the 
waiting Buddy, who lost no time 
in directing it well in between his 
distended lips. Then noting that 
the hurdy-gurdy was working its 

way closer along the side street, 
she sat down on a worn house 
step where the sun shone warm and surrendered to the 
spirit of spring.. She leaned against the rusty iron rail, 


blinked contemplatively up at the daffodil-colored light . 


and lapsed into a daydream that brought deeper lights into 
the intent young eyes and a softer smile to the slightly 
emaciated young face. eo 

It was not an ordinary face, as anyone passing the worn 
old doorstep might have seen. And Tiny McCann was not 
an ordinary child, as anyone living within half a mile of her 
home could very readily have attested:’ The most excep- 
tional feature about her was’ probably her eyes, which 
shone out. of her thin and narrow face like ferry lamps out 
of a foggy slip end. They had a look of depth without being 
deep in color. There were times when they seemed a dark 


hazel and times when they seemed a light brown. But they . 


were, in reality, an intense sea gray in tone, with a‘narrow 
pupillary ring of brownish-gold pigment from which minute 


rays of paler color radiated across the limpid band of the’ 


iris. The thickly planted black lashes made them look 


darker than they actually were, and the shadows under . 


them tended to give them an air of wistfulness which did 
not rightly belong there. The faint shadows under the 
Celtic cheek bones were also responsible for a:factitious 
look of fragility in Tiny’s dreamy-eyed face. 

This delusive impression of frailty was further height- 
ened by the creamy pallor of her skin, which, when freshly 
washed, showed almost a gardenia white. That ethereal- 
izing pallor, however, was due more to the absence of 
actinic rays in her environment than to either physical 
weakness or the malnutrition that customarily results 
from hastily bolted meals. For Tiny’s thin but wiry body 
seemed able to sustain itself quite satisfactorily on crullers 


and hot dogs and highly colored candy, on sliced Bologna 
and peanuts and thrice-boiled coffee, and on pusheart 
waffles and pink-tinted sarsaparilla and overripe fruit and 
dill pickles and granitic pretzels and not overly clean ice 
cream and delicatessen meats well steeped in preservatives 
and on Kartoffel salat well soaked in cottonseed oil; to say 
nothing of cold tea and citric-acid lemonade and wienies 
and two-day-old gefiillte fische and cut-price nut bars trem- 
bling on the brink of rancidity. 

For Tiny, being a true daughter of the East Side, dined 
where and when the occasion arose. Sheatein the happy-go- 
lucky manner of her kind, knowing that life was a medley 
of fat days and lean days, but never turning away from 
that which was edible when chance brought it within reach 
of her talonlike little hand. _ 

Chance, it is true, seemed to favor this particular wan- 
derer of the highway, for Tiny knew where a so-called 
mutton pie could be purchased for a nickel, where hot 
coffee—with a stale roll thrown in—could be bought for 
two pennies, where a dime spelled the possession of a dozen 
indubitably well-ripened bananas; and where for a trifling 
coin or two of copper the unmistakably good portions of 
vegetables otherwise doomed to the garbage can could be 
carted triumphantly away. 


It Was Not an Ordinary Face, as Anyone Passing the Worn Old Doorstep Might Have Seen 


If the essential coin of the realm was not forthcoming, 
Tiny still had ways and means of adding to the household 
stores of the Widow Rapp, with whom she lived and had 
her being. \ 

For Tiny was an explorer and from her explorations she 
never returned empty-handed. She knew the East Side as 
a pilot knows his harbor, from the Swamp on the south to 
the Williamsburg Bridge on the north, from the bright 
lights of the Bowery to the Sutton Place street ends where 
you caught a disquieting glimpse of Blackwell’s Island 
and its gloomy-walled penitentiary. 

And along these crowded tideways of traffic there was 


_ always some unconsidered trifle awaiting the watchful. 


There was fruit that got lost from the street markets; there 
were vegetables that fell out of shipping crates; there was 
coal that tumbled from delivery trucks; there was firewood 


, to be commandeered ‘from packing cases along the curb; 


there were bruised fish and an occasional oyster or two to 
be gathered in from the fishing sloops that rocked beside 
their lower-river piers;. there were discarded burlap along 
the wharves and usable shoes sometimes to be snatched 
from the top of ash cans; there was a basement French- 


. man who disposed of overripe Camembert for a nickela box, 


and an egg candler in the next block who sold his unmar- 
ketable culls for almost nothing, and an Avenue B wop 
who cut your hair for a dime, and’ house wreckers who left 
wood and metal lying around loose after their work, and 
market men who stripped perfectly good leaves from their 
lettuce heads and were glad enough to have busy little 
hands such as Tiny’s gather up the litter and eart it away. 
There was good soup meat in the butcher’s trimmings that 
could be had for asong, and usable half blankets that could 


sone 


be eut from an occasional charred pile after ao 
house fire. ia 
Such prizes, of course, went only to the wary; \d 
was wary. She could be hawklike in her descents ‘ 
like in her departures. That dreamy eye of hers, }, 
wonderful light in its depths, missed little along " 
At one glance she could tell if there was anythi). 
retrieving from a given lot dump or littered garba; , 
One blink told her whether or not a momentarily a 
peddler’s cart held anything worthy of her attent) 
look into a face informed her whether she was | |, 
angry push or an overripe pomegranate from the} 
the fruit stand which she stood studying with soy) 
eyes. At the big poultry market she even learned\ 
before the stalwart chicken pullers, busy with th| 
making monkey faces as she climbed the laye| 
crates in transit, for she had long since found that) 
sional dropped egg was to be discovered by ru} 
exploring hand in between the crate slots where s\ 
judged laying hen had been attempting too late j 
cate its right to live. Tiny had also been initiated; 
secret process of milking coffee bags on the river 
just as from a small perforation in a sack of whar| 
could run off enough of that Oriental cereal to 
Rapp household in far; 
food for an entire week a} 

The water front in | 
Tiny’s most favored §} 
ground. For these more (| 
excursions, however, s| 
planted Buddy’s somew 
ited pram by a wagon m: 
a soap box mounted 
wooden cart wheels in f} 
two wire perambulator 
behind, solemnly carryin 
year-old license plate and 
tered brass auto lamp 
dashboard. This wagon 
formidable to the eye, 
loads it carried home we 
means to be despised. I 
fact a seagoing frigate, 
on the riches of an ovel 
city. 

Just how long Mistre 
McCann had been eng 
these light and airy pr 
efforts she would have { 
no easy matter to expl 
Tiny’s memory was alt 
vague as her origin was 
She had an indistinct rec¢ 
of first seeing the world — 
the rusty red bars of a' 
Ward fire escape, to wh 
was tethered by a clo 
around her waist. She si 
behind these rusty iron hb 
bright summer day, like < 
robin standing up in its ni 
heard the roar of the str 
the rattle of the Elevate 

. way trains and knew that 
alive, that she was Tiny M 
that the sunlight felt gooc 

bare arms and that the warm air made her a #! 
heavy, filling her with a dimly formulated desire 

She had a mother with pale yellow hair who peri 
washed Tiny behind the ears and gave her milk el 
and a weekly bath in the kitchen laundry tubs, : 
had.a father who pinched her cheek and drank bur 
out of bottles and quite often quarreled with her 
when he came home and went to bed in the daytim 

before Tiny was quite four this mother with the m 

yellow hair mysteriously disappeared from Tiny’s! 
ing.to return from a certain Sound chowder party | 
of the fact that the East River excursion boat col 
the party-took fire in midstream and calamitously 

a number of its passengers to a crisp. Tiny, of coul 

too young to comprehend the meaning of this traget 
she knew that the little flat was more lonesome thal 
and that her father, Mickey McCann, drank mo 
ever from the square-faced bottles that made him 
he walked, and that he spent much of his day in 
from which it was not wise to waken him. Quit 
when she was hungry, a pale-eyed and large-b 
woman from a neighboring flat gave Tiny a bowl 
or brought-her in a saucer of beef stew poured over 
of rye bread and spoke sharply to the man on the bi 
studied, her with a somber eye and sometimes swore 

But Tiny’s accumulating sense of loneliness wa‘ 
away when she emerged to the street and mingled ¥ 

never-ceasing movement of her kind. And there a! 

began for her. She learned to throw jacks and play 
hopscotch. She learned to sew, squatted on hou 
beside other girls as pallid and unkempt as hers 
converted stray rags into dolls sufficiently authenti 


Py 
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ag] over; and she found that a penny could buy an 
ur happiness in the form of an all-day sucker, and ac- 
ire the art of biting and scratching back when unduly 
pe:d on by her peers. She learned to scramble for her- 
¢ ed to protect her duly acquired prizes of the gutter 
4 ol a hazardous path through passing traffic and 
skimpertinent hands off her bony little body and jolly 
on Tin for betel nuts and do cancans for the sloop 
Jo, who tossed her mussels and clams and sometimes 
en trampled sea mackerel that was still worth boiling. 
Tiy’s cancan was sufficiently exotic to be entertaining, 
jist Side life had pretty well internationalized the 
‘jewanderer, as was evidenced by the extent of her 
neg repertory, which soon included, besides the fox 
t nd the two-step of America, the mazurka and the 
-gjella and the Irish reel, and even the csdrdds of Mid- 
, urope. For already Tiny’s ever-widening circle of 
juintances included Czechs and Poles and Chinks, 
»yiians and Syrians and Sicilians, Finns and Swedes 
4 reeks and Germans, to say nothing of a missing link 
+ a circus and a deaf-and-dumb charcoal seller who 
ind to be more than a hundred years old and could 
] our fortune by shaking rice grains in a greasy cigar 
x ithout a cover. 

T’y herself was not unaware that she stood apart from 
e(mmon herd, often in fact fabricating romantic origins 
-\rself and devising highly ingenious reasons for her 
nrary presence in the tenement-house district. Her 
flin her own uniqueness even stood corroborated one 
y hen a tall stranger with a meditative eye stopped her 
-rlears Hook Park and studied her face. He put a 
gi under her chin and lifted her soiled and slightly insur- 
jnary countenance up to the light. He inspected her 
hy old friend the egg candler used to inspect an egg, ex- 
jing her with the X-ray eye of the artist. 

“hild, you’ve certainly got an extraordinary face,’’ he 
ilyuized aloud. He called his wife, who carried a port- 
jander her arm and a collapsible stool. “Take a look at 
isid, Aurelia. Do you suppose,’ he impersonally in- 
ind, “I could ever get that face down on canvas?” 

Tiy grew pinker as the woman with the portfolio joined 
tit singularly silent survey. 

“here’s beauty there,” she finally acknowledged, ‘‘if 
uould dig it out from under all that dirt.” 


“Would you come to my studio, little girl,’’ asked the 
tall stranger with the long hair, ‘‘if I paid you for your 
time?”’ i x 

“Suttenly not!’’ retorted Tiny in a voice husky with 
indignation, wounded by the remark about her obliterating 
grime. 

“But I’d paint a nice picture of you,” he-persisted, “‘and 
you and all your friends would be proud of it.” 

“Bunk!” was Tiny’s brief retort. 

“You could have all the ice cream and cake you could 
eat,’’ added the artist’s wife, ‘‘and I’d bring you back in a 
taxdien 

“You go to hell!”’ cried the implacable Tiny. 

“You wouldn’t come?” asked the slightly astonished 
stranger. 

“Suttenly not!’’ repeated the street waif. 

“She’d probably be verminous,’”’ observed the woman 
with a sigh, her gaze following Tiny’s receding figure as her 
husband explained that the cross breeding of the slum races 
seemed to produce an occasional face of exceptional beauty. 

Tiny, fortunately, had no inkling of what the word 
‘‘verminous”’ meant, or the stranger with the meditative 
eye might have been suddenly aroused by a beer bottle 
against his shin bones. So she merely presented them with 
a grotesque leer indicative of contempt as she took her de- 
parture, a leer that left her more like an organ monkey 
than a possible artist’s model. 

But the child, oddly enough, carried off with her a new 
and firmer faith in her own value. She knew that she was 
not of the ordinary run of children; that she held some- 
thing of undefined worth, something to be remembered 
and taken care of and guarded for far-off ends. This pro- 
tected her with an insulating sort of egoism and seemed to 
leave her more or less impervious to the evil influences that 
surrounded her kind. For all too early in life she was con- 
fronted by viciousness and remained in casual contact with 
the corrupt. She saw drunkenness and philandering, street 
fighting and thievery. She knew pickpockets who were 
supposed to be expert in the fob touch and strong-arm men 
who carried blackjacks as offhandedly as they carried 
pocketknives. She knew a coke snuffer who threw fits and 
a painted lady who paid money to the street-corner cop 
and an older boy who was a runner for a white woman in 
Chinatown and boasted of his knowledge as to the cooking 


of a pill, though it had never been explained to her just why 
certain pills had to be cooked like a potato before they 
could be consumed. 

She knew there were boy gangs that fought with stones 
and sticks, just as there were men gangs that fought with 
knives and pistols; but this seemed so essential a feature 
of all established life that it made little inner impression on 
her unquestioning young soul. It was like the profanity 
that filled the air all about her, something to be endured 
and ignored, the same as you overlook mud in the street 
when it’s the only place you have to play. She could toy 
indifferently with these high-colored words without awak- 
ening to their true significance just as she had once been 
found crooningly amusing herself with pistol cartridges 
and skeleton keys and a bunch of burglar’s tools, as happy 
as a park child playing with its French dolls. ' 

These burglar tools, it must be regretfully recorded, were 
the usually carefully treasured possessions of Mickey 
McCann, whose nocturnal activities were often a matter of 
bewilderment to his offspring. Early in life, in fact, Tiny 
learned not to be too curious as to her father’s comings and 
goings. There were a couple of occasions, indeed, when an 
officer of the law had entered the dingy flat and closely in- 
terrogated Mickey as to his whereabouts at such and such 
an hour, only to depart eventually with no outward signs 
of satisfaction. This in no way lowered Tiny’s estimate of 
her father, for street life had long since taught her that the 
policeman was the fixed enemy of the people, to be watched 
with a respectful eye when he watched you and to be 
evaded with agility when the familiar cry of “‘ Cheese it, the 
cop!” interfered with the adventures of youth. 

But the pursuit of all industries, nocturnal or otherwise, 
is open to the natural rivalries and enmities of the aggres- 
sive. And Mickey McCann, notwithstanding the quietness 
with which he pursued his calling, obviously made enemies 
and eventually came into collision with them. For very 
early one morning Mickey staggered into the little flat hold- 
ing one hand to his side. The abruptly wakened Tiny 
noticed that the hand with which he locked the door after 
him was stained red and shook as it turned the key. She 
noticed that her father’s bony face was the color of old 
cheese as he stood just inside the locked door, waiting, 
waiting interminably for something that never happened. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


“Take a Look at This Kid, Aurelia. 


Do You Suprose I Could Ever Get That Face Down on Canvas?" 
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What Brought Them Together im 1912 amd 
Winster ated! Tlhemn 1m il Qi 5 


nings Bryan 
nominate Woodrow 
Wilson for President 
in 1912 and how did 
he accomplish it? 

How did it hap- 
pen that Wilson and 
Bryan, who had been 
so far apart in poli- 
tics from 1896 to 
1907, joined hands 
in 1912, won victory 
at the polls, pulled 
together for reform 
legislation, and then 
suddenly in 1915 
their lives diverged 
and Bryan retired 
from the Wilson cab- 
inet at a critical mo- 
ment in the world’s 
history? 

These questions 
have been often 
asked and partially 
answered, but Ihave 
not seen a complete 
or satisfactory ex- 
planation. It would 
not be literally true 
to say that Mr. 
Bryan alone nom- 
inated Mr. Wilson. 
It could not have 
been accomplished 
if hundreds of others 
had not, long before 
Mr. Bryan took a 
hand, broken thesoil 
and sowed the seed. But all their planting and watering 
would have failed of harvesting the nomination for Wilson 
if at Baltimore Bryan had not, at the crucial hour, by the 
most brilliant and dramatic parliamentary challenges 
and the most compelling eloquence made such onrushes 
as could not be withstood. It was brilliant and it was war, 
successful war, and the stakes were not only the greatest 
office in the gift of the people but also control of the Gov- 
ernment for eight of the most momentous years in its his- 
tory. Almost single-handed, Bryan launched, fought and 
won that parliamentary battle. Let me give only one 
quotation as an example of 
how Bryan’s oratory was 
gauged by the best judges. 

“The oratorical treat was 
one of the pleasing features 
of the session ’’— of the Bal- 
timore convention— ‘‘and 
the eloquence of Mr. Bryan 
made an impression on me,”’ 
said Cardinal Gibbons. ‘‘It 
was the first time I had ever 
heard him speak. He is, in 
every sense of the word, a 
great orator, one who can 
sway crowds and hold them. 
He is a man of courageous 
and determined appearance 
and his speech sparkled with 
gems of oratory. It was an 
event I shall never forget.” 
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William Jennings Bryan With the Ambassadors From Italy, France, England and Japan, Signing One of the 
Treaties for the Advancement of Peace 


Not a Candidate 


Te WAS the morning of 
January 6, 1912, in my 
home in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the news came 
that a bomb had exploded 
which the opponents of the 
nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson believed had blown 
his presidential aspirations 
into smithereens. It was 
said to beloaded with TNT. 
William Jennings Bryan, en 
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toattend what was expected by Democrats to be an epoch- 
making Jackson Day celebration, had stopped over to 
spendtheday. Wewere talking about the improved outlook 
for the success of our party. He had given me in confidence 
the reasons why he had decided not to permit his name to 
go before the convention for the nomination. I state this in 
the very beginning, because attempts have been made to 
convey the impression that Bryan’s actions at Baltimore— 
sometimes bold to seeming rashness and dramatic beyond 
precedent—were planned as scenes in a play whose dénoue- 
ment would give him the coveted prize. 
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—By Josephus Daniels 
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of 1896, wh 
Bryan’s non 
followed his| 
less cross-) 
oration, I }| 
clared for hi 
nation for th 
dency and TI 
supporter in; 
of his races | 
fore and af 
nomination. 
than that, t 
Bryan de] 
chosen to t] 
cago convent 
my friend, C 


W. Page, 
Raleigh dish 
state this t 
that if Mr. 
had intended 
for the nom 
he would he 
quainted me, 
of his earlie 
porters and 
friends, with 
tentions. 


A Bombs 


HILE ¥ 
talkin 
doorbell rang 
egraph mes 
and a report 
at the door 
message fo 
Bryan was a request from a New York newspaper 
him to make a statement about the Joline letter. " 
porter, representing the New York Sun, brought a ¢ 
the Joline letter with the request that Mr. Bryai 
whether he would retort in kind and attempt to ‘“‘kno 
Wilson into a cocked hat.” I had not before heard | 
a thing as the Joline letter, and my impression is its p 
tion came as an entirely new revelation to Mr. Bry 
least, if he had heard of it before he did not comm 
that fact tome. He read it over first as if astonished 
read it over asecond time, and with a quizzical smile] 
it over tome. It gay 
shock and a scare. 
supporting Wilson, 
did not believe he ec 
nominated if Mr. 
fought his nominatio 
sequel of the Baltimo 
vention justified the 
that nobody could 
that nomination if | 
opposed by Bryan. 

The boy who brous 
telegram asked Mr. 
if he desired to send 
swer. Hedidnot. T 
retired. 

The reporter ther 
“Mr. Bryan, what ha 
to say as to the Joline 
and what do you pur] 
do?” 

“What paper do yt 
resent?’’ asked Mr. ] 

“The New York 
was the reply. 

“In that case,” sai 
Bryan, “you may ju 
that if Mr. Wilson wz 
knock me into a cocke 
he and the Sun are | 
sameplatform. That’ 
the Sun has been try 
do to me since 1896.’ 

That reply was prt 
wired to the Sun 


route to Washington, D.C., Secretary of State Bryan, Chatting With Newspaper Men in the White House Grounds | Raleigh, but it was 
< . 
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fiand Mrs. William J. Bryan at Their Florida 
} 


Home in 1923 
| 


oger it was not displayed in its telegraphic news of 
» day. 

Tht do you think of it?”” Bryan asked me when we 
alne. 

‘ait carefully. 


v\ a brief note sent by Mr. Wilson from Princeton’ 


vte of April 29, 1907, to Mr. Joline, and referred 


iidress which the latter had delivered before the 


it 
| 


| directors of one of the Western railway compa- 


cmmenting on the address, which, quite appar- 
ad made references to Mr. Bryan, the writer of 
er expressed the wish that something could be 
t once dignified and effective, to knock Mr. Bryan 
1 


1 for all into a cocked hat!” 


wryan’s Attitude on the Joline Letter 


HE way, do you know what is meant by ‘‘ knocking 


a cocked hat’’? The Century Dictionary explains 
knock over or to pieces, demolish, literally or figura- 


. A further definition is given: ‘‘But a cocked hat 
«ly a three- 


i hat but a 
f bowls in 


id, one in 
id two be- 
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red that 
ithe ball 


ttle off the 
the whole 
escattered 
iplete and 
iting disor- 
Ve are in- 
‘to think, 
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ed into a 
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l like play- 
game, you 
wo sets of 
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ter writing 
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had oppos- 
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ton. That 
ation was to 
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shree pins 


a line so 


the front 


If 


d never 
Mr. Joline 


defeated 
trustee of 
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“In the first place,” I said; “‘we have no proof that the 
letter is genuine. I have seen too many political canards to 
accept any as reliable without proof. So, before determin- 
ing anything, I should say the wise thing to do is to wait 
to see if it is genuine. 

“In the second place, if it is so, I do not think you 
are the man to speak. It seems it is Mr. Wilson’s turn 
to do the talking, if any is to be done. He may say 
something that will put another light on it. At any 
rate, it is several months before the convention and 
you will have time enough to decide upon your course.” 

Mind you, Bryan had not indicated any preference. He 
knew I was supporting Wilson 
and that I believed Wilson had 
been steadily veering away 
from a collegian’s conservative 
attitude toward public ques- 
tions and that the record of 
the governor of New Jersey 
had shown him to bea militant 
progressive, whatever he had 
been when he opposed Bryan 
and free silver in 1896. I ought 
rather to say that in that year 
he opposed free silver pri- 
marily and did not vote for 
Bryan solely because 
of Bryan’s advocacy of free 
silver. 

Mr. Bryan gave no indica- 
tion of the course he intended 
to pursue or what he intended 
to say when he reached Wash- 
ington. Other subjects were 
discussed and he outlined the 
speech he intended to deliver 
at Washington. 

In the meantime Wilson’s 
friends, particularly Tom 
Pence, the publicity director 
of the Wilson campaign, were 
bombarding me with messages 
to know how Bryan felt in 
regard to the Joline letter. 
I did not know and, there- 
fore, could give no intimation. 
We went to Washington 
together. 

Just before the journey 
ended I requested him to make 
no comment until I could see 
Governor Wilson and learn 
what comment he had to make. Bryan did not wish to 
seem to desire any statement, but asked me to take 
breakfast with him the next morning and we could then 
discuss the matter further. However, the reporters didn’t 
let him escape without making a statement. 


President Wilson Speaking at the Flag Day Exercises on the East Front of the State, Army and Navy Building, June 14, 1914 
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‘‘What about the Joline letter?” Bryan was asked as he 
alighted from the train and started away with Senator 
La Follette. He made this Delphic reply: 

“T am in the position of the juror who was asked if he 
had formed an opinion of the case on trial. The juror replied 
in the negative. The juror was then asked if he felt that 
he could form an opinion upon the presentation of the 
evidence. Again the juror replied in the negative. That 
is my present position relative to the Wilson-Joline corre- 
spondence.” 

Arriving at Washington, I went immediately, piloted by 
Pence, to Wilson’s apartments at the Willard Hotel. 
Here a dozen of Wilson’s 
closest friends were with him. 

“What did Bryan say?” I 
was asked. 

“Isn’t it better,” I said 
with asmile, to Governor Wil- 
son, “‘to let me tell you first 
what I said to Bryan?” 

Wilson smiled one of his 
inimitable smiles of inquiry: 
and asked, ‘‘ What did you say. 
to him?”’ 

My answer was: 

“T said, ‘Bryan, you must 
give these college presidents 
time to catch up with us.’” 


Harmony Restored 


ORsome minutes there was 

discussion as to the best 
course to pursue. Some wanted 
Wilson to make a statement 
qualifying, if he could not deny 
writing, the letter. I wrote 
down at his dictation a brief 
statement, which he thought 
should be acceptable. I was to 
show it to Mr. Bryan the next 
morning and see what he 
thought of it. 

But before I left, Governor 
Wilson said, in substance, 
“After all, wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter, without seeming to be on 
the defensive, for me in my 
address tonight to express my 
real sentiments as to Mr. Bry- 
an’s great service to the party 
and the country?” 

It was thought that course might obviate the necessity 
of any reference whatever to the Joline letter, and if it 
didn’t remove the plague, we could then consider what 
should be done. All agreed to this course, and felt sure 
it was the wise way to handle what was regarded as a 
troublesome situ- 
ation. 

That night at 
the Jackson Day 
dinner Wilson 
made the hit of 
the evening, de- 
lighting his friends, 
making new ones 
and sending con- 
sternation into the 
ranks of the oppo- 
sition. 

The next morn- 
ing at breakfast 
with Bryan, I 
pulled out the brief 
statement Wilson 
had dictated. As 
I finished reading 
it Bryan said, “‘I 
think what Wilson 
said in his speech 
last night is am- 
ple, don’t you?”’ I 
was relieved. The 
subject was never 
mentioned again. 

Wilson had, in 
the course of his 
vigorous demand 
to end favoritism 
in government, 
paused and, with 
emphasis and sin- 
cerity, said: 


FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Secretary Bryan Ascending the Steps of the 


State Department, November, 1913 


“With all the 
tise and fall of 
(Continued on 
Page 48) 
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By RUPERT 


ILLUSTRATED 


word “something’’; she was not the only one in the 

world who pronounced it so; in fact nearly everybody 
does when (s)he is not thinking; but be that as it may, Ma 
Fisher was saying—‘“‘Sumpm’s the matter of Ned, and ’m 
worried.” 

She was speaking of her only unmarried son, whose real 
name was Edward; but he had always been called Ned, 
though nobody knew where the N came from, because his 
real name was Edward. 

She was speaking to her eldest daughter, Ida, and Ida’s 
Lusband, Will Shippey, who had come over to take Sunday- 
night dinner with “‘the folks,’ as they called Ida’s father 
and mother, who were also Will’s father-in-law and mother- 
in-law. Ida had trained her father and mother to speak of 
the evening meal as “dinner,” though Will insisted that it 
was “only supper—and hardly that.’’ But whether it 
was—or were—or not, the married children, or such of 
them as had been unable to get out of Carthage, 
usually came over Sunday nights and took dinner 
with the folks. 

It was a sweet custom of theirs. Besides, the hired 
girls of Carthage went out Sunday nights. Also, it 
put a little salve on the children’s consciences for 
neglecting the parents that had 
never neglected them—or rarely. 
And then Sunday evenings were 
dull anyway. And it was a good 
day to get at least one duty done 
so that the next week could be 
tackled with a free hand. 

When her mother mentioned her 
anxietyover Ned’s matter, Idawas 
so alarmed that she broke out: 

“Ts that so? Well, what do you 
suppose itis? Whatever itis, you 
can’t be half as worried over him 
as I am over my little Edna— 
she’s got me so fretted. I was 
saying to Will only las’ night that 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Edna 
was coming down with the measles 
or the mumps orsumpm. And ata 
time like this of all times, when 
I’m just getting over the worst 
cold I ever had in all my born 
days—yes, sir, simply the worst 
cold. Why, Will was saying only 
the other night he never heard 
anybody cough as hard as I did. 
Didn’t you, Will?” 

“T sure did. Good Lord, I couldn’t sleep a 
wink! She nearly coughed me out of bed. I 
couldn’t hardly sleep a wink. She didn’t wake 
up at tall, but she nearly —— Why, cough? 

She sure did!” 

“T didn’t wake up at tall? Listen at the man! Why, I 
never closed my eyes—not once did I so much as close an 
eye! Why, mamma—why, Will Shippey, how can you say 
such a thing!” 

“T’ve not been feeling any too well m’self,’’ Father Fisher 
tunedin. ‘Nothing much to speak of—just kind of mis’ble 
all over—kind of uneasylike.” 

Mother Fisher could always hush her husband. Look 
at the practice she had had. Forty years, day and night. 

“As I was saying,” she said, with a grim effect of effacing 
her husband utterly, simply erasing him—‘‘as I was saying, 
sumpm’s the matter. He acts so funny, he m 

“Tn love, I guess,” said Ida. “‘Speaking of acting funny, 
our little Willy is simply driving me wild—simply driving 
me wi-uld! He - 

“Aw, there’s nothin’ the matter of that boy; just get- 
ting his second teeth, I reckon. When I got mine they said 
they never expected to pull me through. Why, would you 
believe it ——” 

“Tt’s nothing special you can lay your hands on. I’m 
just kind of mis’ble.”’ 

“Ned worries me. He Sh-h-h! Here he is!” 

When Ned came in he gave no appearance of being 
worriable or of worrying. He was smiling like the canary- 
filled cat. He smote his brother-in-law on the back, dug 
his father in the ribs, kissed his mother and almost kissed 
his sister. And rubbing his hands together, he exclaimed, 
“Well, how’s every little thing?” It was a favorite phrase 
of his invention. And he added another: ‘‘How about the 
eats? I could wolf a few vittles if anybody should drag me 
into the eatery.” 

So they all went into the dining room, and Ned made 
good his boast so nobly that his mother ceased to worry 
over him, and his observant sister began to sniff at the 
thought of anything being the matter of such a——— And 
then he startled them all. 


G wore" ”__that was Ma Fisher’s pronunciation of the 
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He Told Her She Was the 

Dream Girl of His Dreams, 

the Ideal of His Ambitions, 

and He Was Simply Crazy 
About Her 


The well-loaded fork 
paused before his open 
mouth along while. The 
family stared at him, but he stared 
at nothing. Then the fork went 
slowly back to the plate as his 
strong jaws went slowly together. 
Both hands pushed the plate away 
far enough to permit one elbow to 
come up and rest so that the fore- 
arm and the heel of the hand could 
prop his chin. 

He stared so intently at what- 
ever it was he was staring at that 
the whole family traced his gaze 
across the air to where it was cut short by a blank space of 
wall paper. There had been a picture there until the old 
wire broke, and now the wall paper revealed a square patch 
of the original color before it was all sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of sunlight— Mrs. Fisher simply could not get the 
hired girls to keep the dining-room shades down. 

It was so evident that Ned was not really gazing at the 
sample of the original wall paper that everybody’s gaze 
came back to him, then went to everybody else with a look 
that plainly asked the riddle and gave up the answer: 

“What on earth is the matter of him?” 

His mother had always said his eyes were beautiful, and 
they certainly had now the lustrous limpidity and melan- 
choly of a dying gazelle. 

Ida whispered, aghast, “‘Appendaseetus—looks like!” 

“Or gastrytus, maybe!” his mother whispered aghaster. 

““Gastreetus, my foot!’ said Will. ‘‘Prob’ly he’s figurin’ 
out a new way of holdin’ a golf stick.” 
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said father in a meek an 
whine. 
Ned paid no heed to all ¢)/; 
over him. But if he alarmed 
his mournfulness, he terrified | 
by a sudden shift of expressio } 
utterable gloom to ineffabli; 
His face was illumined as i| 
had suddenly turned up the 
chandelier. He smiled with\ 
beatitude, a superhuman swee 
as babies wear when their | 
that the angels are Wes | 
darlings—though it is really ;) 
mere registration of the the 


“T’m not feelin’ any too win 
g 


their fat little tummies, as the 
call them. 

Ned, whatever filled him wit 
looked as mother imagined ay ; 
would look who saw an angel | 
it speak. She was nearer righ 
knew; yet not quite right. Ned was) 
what he would have called an angel, | 
almost anything else. 

Then the radiance subsided from } 
like the gas going out. He sighed p| 
shook himself, glanced about; seem 
puzzled to find himself not alone; the 
and pulled his plate nearer, reloaded hi 
transferred its burden to the hayloft wh 
cation proceeded. 

Nobody dared question him, and he} 
ing until he had eaten the last raisin i 
rice pudding, whereupon he glanced at 
carelessly, cried ‘‘Good Lord!” and “G; 
all!”’ and rushed from the room to the | 
could hear him running up the stairs to 
The door slam shook the house. They 
too well to guess that he was late to chur 
practice. 4 

“Do you wonder I’m worried?” § 
helplessly; but Will Shippey guffawed. 

““Some woman is what’s the matte 

This hideous theory shocked motl 
ably. She knew women well eno’ 


her Ned. Ida knew it, too; but she di 
the men either. 


“Not Rose Yore?” mother howl 
she’s years older than Ned, and a ¥ 
been carrying on with Duncan Barelay 
Cal Yore passed on.” a 

“Yes,” said Ida; “but Ned’s been 
her a lot lately and a man always f 
first with some cat that’s old enougl 
mother. ; 

“And the cat usually encourages h 
keep in practice and prob’ly to makes 
fella jealous.” 

The most hateful thing about the b! 
cism of women like Ida is the fact tha 
usually right. Ida was right. The thin 
checked the young animal labeled Ned 
the very act of satisfying his physical ht 
indeed, a sudden thought of Rose Yore 
yearning for her. It had come over f 
whiff of tear gas, pungent, suffo 
powering. Then, as in a delirium, 
her before him, not as she was to othe 
who thought her a decidedly faded 1 
had never been so terribly pretty— 
goddess walking on a rainbow, dr 
supernal beauty in a pearly mist and enaureol 
of loveliness. 

The vision had faded as a wisp of haze is dis 
he had seen before him only his plain old familj 
on his unfinished plate, his useful fork. His ap) 
returned. . 

Now that he was in his room, he was doing 
could with his costume. He longed to wear the 
Romeo wore; he would look well in tights. A 
in his cap would be nobby. Lancelot had nice te 
bit of chain armor, a sword and a helmet—um- 
A little inconvenient in the clinches, though. 
collars and ties and vests and pants—what cou) 
do order romantic? A touch of purple in the 


a border of gay sock over the low shoe, and that 
the modern lover out. 3 

He fought down a tuft of hair that would arise 
at the back of his head. He finally fixed it wit 
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mucilage, transferred from tongue tip to finger 
n he remembered Mrs. Yore’s photograph. He 
it‘om concealment and kissed the inscription—‘‘To 
Nidie from his friend Rose.” If it had been a dedica- 
in appho’s own autograph, he could not have found 
» petry in it. 
> ted the portrait round and stared at it, and did 
seit all what a casual stranger would have seen—a 
ly ommonplace photograph in the small-town pho- 
ap)r’s worst manner of a commonplace young woman 
‘didy and of a somewhat matronly urge, gazing into 
ary focused camera with a badly focused attention 
4 arkedly uncomfortable look. 
iflan incense of adoration fuming across his eyes, 
s:7 a Juno of ambrosial pulchritude gazing in im- 
alnging at him. 
‘tit very moment his mother was complaining of this 
eature—arguing against her as people do, in the 
molly of imagining that the reasons why a thing 
id ot be so are evidence that it is not so: 
{eouldn’t love Rose Yore. Why, she isn’t half as 
ys she used to be—and she never was.” 
ishippey answered with odious humor, ‘But love 
ssich a darn fool of a man that he thinks his goose is 
ar Why, when I first saw Ida 33 
» ught a glare that silenced his words but not his 
snker, leaving Ida as miserably concerned with her 
ainded feelings as her mother was with Rose Yore’s 


r 

‘while Ned’s father was muttering, ‘‘ Whatever it is 
ni, if he don’t quit moonin’ round the office like a 
i¢ duck, I’m goin’ to fire him.” 

hi Ned had fed his eyes on Rose’s mysterious beauty 
sid the photograph with the awe of a muzhik touch- 
iisiips to an icon; then he put it away—a bit care- 
7 his haste to be off to the presence. He darted from 
oin, swished the door to back of him, and stepped off 
o step as if he were going to descend a stairway of 
s/ent down sprawling, rolling and scraping his feet 
z ie spindles with such a racket that when he finally 
ein the lower hall, amazed to be alive, he looked 
th startled eyes of his family. 


} 


His mother rushed to help him up and ask him if he had 
killed himself. He laughed lightly and went to the mirror 
in the hatrack to readjust his tie, resalivate his scalp lock 
and whisk-broom his dusty clothes. 

His mother seized him with her old hands and pleaded, 
“You're not goin’ to see that homely old Yore woman, are 
you, honey?” 

Ned drew himself up a few inches taller than his height 
and answered her with all dignity: 

“Tf you are referring to the divinely beautiful Mrs. Rose 
Yore—I sure am!” 

While his mother babbled protests, Ida cut in with un- 
timely wisdom: 

“Don’t let her make a fool of you, Ned. She’s just play- 
ing you off to make Dunk Barclay jealous.” 

Ned turned on her with brotherly ferocity. : 

“Mrs. Yore is uncapable of such low motives as no 
doubtedly acturate such as you.” 

Ida staggered back with mock humility, but Will Ship- 
pey intervened. He laid a friendly hand on Ned and 
uttered his warning: 

“Dunk is an old lady killer, Ned, and throws his money 
free, and he’ll make a boob out of you.” 

Ned lifted Will’s hand away as if it were a lizard and an- 
swered loftily, ‘Duncan Barclay is a man of such low mor- 
als that Mrs. Yore would not even tolerate his presence— 
except perhaps to reform him.” 

Will clapped his hand to his brow and toppled to the wall 
moaning, “Lost! Lost!” 

Ned’s father added one further word of cheap inappro- 
priateness: 

“You better fall in love with your job tomorrow mornin’ 
or you're likely to lose it.” ; 

“Yes, father,’’ said Ned with crushing meekness, and 
opening the door, closed it with sweet softness and passed 
out into the night. His mother ran after to call him back 
for one more appeal; but he was hastening down the street, 
walking as fast as he could without frankly running. He 
was in a sweat of terror lest he should miss one priceless, 
irrevocable moment of Mrs. Yore’s incomparable com- 
panionship. 

If he had been Paul Revere riding to save a nation from 
ruin; if he had been galloping ahead of the Johnstown flood 


to warn thousands of men, women and children of approach- 
ing doom, he could not have felt a greater need of speed. 
If he had been Elijah going up in a chariot of fire to heaven 
he could not have felt a more exultant uplift or a keener 
expectation of paradise. If he could have chosen between 
a rendezvous with Mrs. Rose Yore and one with Aphrodite, 
Juno, Minerva, Astarte, Helen of Troy, Aspasia, Ninon de 
Lenclos, Nell Gwyn, Lillian Russell—or with all of them 
put together, he would have cried without hesitation, 
“Give me Mrs. Yore or give me death!” 

Her front porch was preferable to a sunny cloud over- 
hanging Mount Olympus or a moonlit balcony in Verona 
or a gilded Giralda in Spain. The wisdom of her least 
utterance was more important than anything Socrates was 
ever said to have said. Her laugh would have made Galli- 
Curci sound like a boy whistling through a missing tooth. 

The memory of the brief embraces she had granted him 
made him stagger in his gait drunkenly. When she had 
surrendered with a sigh—‘‘Oh, you are so strong!’’—his 
bosom had swollen with more pride than if he had been 
decorated with six crosses of war. He would rather be her 
husband than president of the United Planets of the Uni- 
verse. The recollection of the few kisses she had let him 
steal made his lips burn with white flame. He looked up 
at the serene sky and asked the stars—which were un- 
questionably staring at Mrs. Yore—if in all their travels 
they had ever seen the equal, not to say the beating, of her. 

He was glad it was Sunday, for his heart roared like a 
pipe organ with hymns of gratitude to heaven for se- 
lecting such a miserable worm as himself to receive the 
smiles, the leisure, the confidences of the woman who was 
indubitably the triumph of time, the one flawless master- 
piece of mental supremacy, physical perfection, vocal 
transcendency, wit, humor, philosophy, fascination—every- 
thing in the dictionary that meant any quality worth 
having, and not one thing in the dictionary that the 
most exacting critic would care to have omitted. 

In short, the God of Love, having picked up this com- 
monplace instrument known as Ned Fisher, was making it © 
shiver and throb with a music far too big for it, played 
with the skill of a maestro. Look at the practice love has 
had! Forty thousand years, some say. 

(Continued on Page 177) 


She Was Up in Helen’s Room, Helping Unpack Helen’s Trunk, and They Were Commenting Shrilly on the Various Souvenirs of the Season’s Scalp Hunt 


Perlingham Jedbury to let me tell him what I think 
of the League of Nations. Two hundred times, at 
least, I have begun, “ Now, senator, if you will just let me 


OR six years I have been attempting to get Senator 


” 


tell you what I think about the League of Nations 
but he has always had to hurry away to keep an engage- 
ment, or has seen someone he had to speak to. As soon as 
I have begun with ‘‘Now, senator, if you will just let me 
tell you what I think about the League of Nations ‘ig 
he has got out of his chair. He has always made some ex- 
cuse for not listening to me, but he has not deceived me; 
I have understood that he did not want to listen to what 
I think about the League of Nations. So that is why I am 
grateful to Henry Hooten. 

The senator was sitting in the lounge of the Paxmack 
Club, where we both play golf, and I entered. I walked 
directly to him and seated myself beside him. 

“Ah, senator,” I said, “‘this is opportune! I have been 
wanting to tell you what I think of the League of Na- 
tions ——”’ 

The senator immediately looked around, half rising from 
his chair, and saw Henry Hooten, Charles J. Carter, Amos 
Gregg and Jim Overman, who were passing us. 

“Pardon me a moment,” he said to me; and then 
to Hooten, ‘Oh, Hooten, one minute, please.” 

“Ves, senator?” said 
Hooten. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“T wanted to ask 
you,”’ the senator said, 
and I knew he was men- 
tally pawing for some- 
thing to grasp—‘‘I 
wanted to ask you—in 
fact I wanted to ask you 
to tell me—I mean— 
well, to be frank, I want 
to know what you think 
about bees.” 

‘*Bees?’’ Hooten 
said, looking dazed 

“Bees,” repeated 
the senator. 
“Seems to me Con- 
gress is not doing 
the right thing by 
bees. The cow, yes; 
the hog, yes; the 
domestic fowl, yes; 
but the bee, no. 
Now as a bee 
expert, your opin- 
ion——”’ 

“But, Lor’ lumme!”’ exclaimed Hooten. “ Lor’ lumme, 
senator, I don’t know anything about bees.”’ 

“Now none of that!’’ said the senator hastily. ‘“‘ Mod- 
esty is all right enough, Hooten, but not in this case. The 
future of this nation, bound up in the bee, rests on the wise 
action of its legislators, one of which I am, and your duty 
to humanity when a senator of the United States asks your 
expert opinion ——” 

“Yes, but did you say bees?”’ asked Hooten. “I don’t 
know anything about bees. I read the other day that there 
was a fine book about them written by some person named 
Dallas Lore Sharp, or something of that sort.’ 

“Tt seems to me that Belgian fellow wrote something 
about keas,”’ said Carter. “The fellow who wrote the Blue 
Bird thingamajig.”’ 

“T read a piece in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post the 
other day,” said Gregg. “‘A fellow named Dick Wick Hall 
wrote it. Sounded untruthful to me, though; it didn’t have 
the ring of truth, somehow. It was about ——” 

“T remember about Lightnin’, that character Frank 
Bacon played on the stage,” said Jim Overman. “He said 
he drove a swarm of bees from Nevada or somewhere to 
California.” 

1 “This fellow I’m telling you about,” said Gregg, “told 
about a fellow who was taking a hive of bees from New 
Hampshire to California in an automobile, and in Ari- 
zona ieee 

’“That is what I wanted to get information on particu- 
larly,” said Senator Jedbury; “the transportation of bees. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 4 

Hooten stood his bag of golf clubs against a table and 
dropped into a chair. 

“As a matter of fact,”’ he said, “if you want to know the 
truth of it, that story of Dick Wick Hall’s was pure fabrica- 
tion. I read it, and I know what I’m talking about. And 
I ought to know, because the man from New Hampshire 
was my uncle. Orlando X. Hooten is his name, from Bales- 
burg, New Hampshire.” 

“That don’t seem to me to be the name I read in THE 
Post,” said Gregg. 
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“When a man like Dick Wick Hall starts out to tell a 
whopper,”’ said Hooten, “‘he don’t dare use actual names. 
He’d be sued for libel, most likely. I dare say my Uncle 
Orlando did stop at this Dick Wick Hall’s garage, and of 
course he had his bees with him; but that’s about the limit 
of the truth in that Dick Wick Hall’s story. My Uncle 
Orlando was not, for example, driving a broken-down fliv- 
ver. He got rid of that flivver long before then. When that 
flivver got him his bees ——”’ 

“That’s one of the points I wanted to ask you about,”’ 
said the senator, seeing I was about to speak. “Using 
flivvers to get bees is one of the matters my committee 
must take up at the next session.” 

“Oh, that was simple enough!” said Hooten, with a 
careless wave of his hand. ‘‘You see, my Uncle Orlando 
had this flivver ten or twelve years, and he drove it mighty 
hard and never spent any money on repairs, and it made a 
terrible noise when it was driven. Awful noise! Like tin 
pans and shotguns and I don’t know what all. And you 
know, senator, that when beekeepers want the bees to 
swarm they pound on tin pans and make a big racket. 
Well, sir, whenever Uncle Orlando drove that flivver any- 
where the bees would immediately swarm! Yes, sir! 
Thousands and millions of them. Uncle Orlando would go 


driving down the road and all the bees for miles around 


would start right in and swarm to beat the band, so to 
speak, and when he had aswarm of bees gathered in that way 
my Uncle Orlando would drive right back home and hive 
them.” 

“But I thought bees usually swarmed on a limb of a 
tree,’ said Jim Overman, and Hooten gave him a mean sort 
of look. 

“They do,” said Hooten. ‘‘Uncle Orlando had lost. the 
main brace—or whatever you call it—of his flivver and he 
had stuck in the limb of a.tree instead. .So, of course, the 
bees swarmed on the limb of the tree Uncle Orlando used 
as a main brace.” 

“This is extremely important, Hooten,’’ the senator 
said. “If our committee should go to New Hampshire, 
I suppose it can see the flivver.”’ 
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Hooten. “‘I don’t believe, if you ( 
California, my Uncle Orlando would 
at all. He’s sore about bees. Yes, ‘s¢ 
very word. If you mention bees to) 
he’ll shoot. Shoot to kill too. Yousee 
when a man has been tried for murd 

At this Jim Overman and Charles J. Carter a 
Gregg pulled up chairs and made themselves com 

“Yes, that’s another thing my committee m 
sider,’ said Senator Jedbury; ‘“‘the relation of 
murder. There’s been too little consideration give 
point. The statistics, incomplete as they are — 

““What my Uncle Orlando thought,” said Hoot 
rupting him, “‘was that California would be af 
place for beekeeping than New Hampshire. Fl 
the year and no off season in the winter; bees 
honey three hundred and sixty-five days a ye: 
hundred and sixty-six on leap year—and no nee 
the little fellows sugar or sirup in the winter. § 
his place and loaded his favorite hive of bees into! 
cylinder Rix, and took his wife and two childrer 
and started for California. It was early in the 
apple-blossom time v 

“‘And he took some apple blossoms with him te 
bees?” said Amos Gregg. 

“Not at all,” said Hooten. “He let the bees tf 
the way. Every morning at sunup the bees wou! 
of the hive and fly forward, ahead of the automo 
grab honey from the apple blossoms along the row 
they would hover in the air until they saw Uncle ( 
car coming, and when it came abreast they wo 
down and enter the hive. Uncle Orlando used te 
horn continuously to let the bees know he was comin 
aprettysight, hesaid, the pretty little bees crawling( 
hive, standing a moment to spread their wings, dar 
idly ahead of the automobile and then waiting for il 
up with them when they had gathered the honey and 

“What speed did your Uncle Orlando’s car 
asked the senator, taking out his notebook and pi 

“Thirty-five,’’ said Hooten. ‘‘Thirty-five miles 
was his average, sir. At times he did get up to fe 
but his average was thirty-five.” 

“The bees must have made fairly good speed,” si 
the senator. 

“Yes, fairly good speed,’ agreed Hooten. 
miles an hour, on the average, was what Uncle 
figured they did. They made seventy miles whi 
Orlando was doing thirty-five, and that gave them 
to gather honey before he caught them up. T 
plenty. They did not need that much time, as an 
fact. Often Uncle Orlando would sée the bees si 
the fence, resting, as he drove up.” | 

“The—oh, yes,’ said the senator, and coughec 
“Yes, sitting on the fence.” 

‘* And from New Hampshire to the Western dese 
Orlando did not lose a single bee,’’ said Hooten. “# 
then ——”’ Pe 

“He only lost one,’ suggested Gregg. & 

“‘No,” said Hooten seriously, ‘‘I shan’t say 
stick to the truth. He lost several. They were tl 
lings, of course, and probably fell in the desert ani 
thirst. Probably twelve or thirteen in all. The wi 
rest gradually strengthened 4 
“Ofcoue sa the senator asked. 


ai 


“Of lcourse,’’ said Hooten. ‘‘ They had to stren 


so they did. I remember that Uncle Orlando s 
\ (Continued on Page 118) & 
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NPOINT of continuous service, I am the oldest living 
ywspaper columnist. By that I mean I am the senior 
_¢the old ego school. The term of servitude of Doc 
xi, of the Nebraska State Journal, already exceeds 
moy a dozen or fifteen years. Doc is the hoary-headed 
trrch of the clan. But he has sung a gentle lay. He 
s/ritten so little about himself and his personal re- 
tiis to the trivial and unimportant matters of existence 
ate can scarcely be considered in any approximation of 
eype. Doc swings a thoroughly innocuous perpen- 
sar pronoun. It never makes trouble for himself or 
y dy else. 
Bthat as it may, I have made a newspaper column 
~» up and beg for my daily bread for twenty-four years. 
hi its genesis in an obscure corner of a morning news- 
D printed in a secondary city of the Corn Belt in 
ist, 1901. It was more than two years old before 
_ thor became the beneficiary of a “‘by” line. And 
aimark was not conferred as a reward for meritorious 
*yve in the field. It was rather a mark of caution. I 
igaying so. many things in conflict with the settled be- 
fsof the paper it was deemed advisable and good 
gess-office policy to permit me to shoulder the obloquy 
tit my observations provoked. I did not make the 
itrial page or any sort of preferred position until 
sen 1903. For a long time my stuff was run-of- 
laper. The make-up man sank it wherever he 
u find a hole deep enough to contain it. The 
ajet page was one of his favorite-spots. I have 
eon the market page oftener than any other 
lunist in the world. 
lis too much to say that my column never 
isd anissue. In its earlier years it missed many 
us. All I claim is that the breath of life has 
w7s been in its body. In the beginning my 
its were multifarious and complex. In addition 
camatic and sports writing, which were regular 
siaments, I never knew when I should be called 
1c to act as editor, managing editor, city editor 
lieve an absent or incapacitated reporter of his 
yar duty. But the column survived the neglect 
che occasional manhandling it received. Even- 
ay it outgrew the back room in which it had 
¢ planted, to fix its tendrils in the editorial page 
«metropolitan newspaper. A year or two ago I 
ned it on Broadway. The resultant splash was 
thoticeable, but it is still there. Daily now I 
i) of myself for two great city constituencies 
cd am read by them with more or less regularity 
a greater or lesser degree of disapproval. It is 
erious thing that I, a stormy petrel of the coun- 
yiewspaper, should finally come to rest under 
eprotecting rooftrees of two famous journals, 
¢ bonded in tradition and steeped in the ethics 
je craft. It was a long journey, but an inter- 
ig one. 


_ A Big Following in Small Towns 
Wf it be understood that I am not one of the 
anointed. Ilead no cult. Essayists writing som- 
17 and seriously of the art of columning do not 
Je me out for discussion. They wouldn’t; they 
r: never heard of me. I am not mentioned in 
¢literary weeklies. They never heard of me 
br. My jokes are not reproduced on the 
Con-picture screen. I make no jokes. I have 
‘r lunched at the Algonquin. I don’t know 
tre itis. But Ihave my moments. I can go into 
mst any small town in the country and the 
“ices are that sometime during the afternoon or 
«ing I shall meet a man or woman who remem- 
/ something I wrote in 1907, 1912 or 1916 well 
\igh to quote it to me. Likely enough, the in- 
dual in question ‘has been laying for me all 
‘e years. He wants to speak his disapproval of 
mtiment the expression of which I have for- 
jen and the belief in which I have long since 
)adoned. 

or mine, if I have one, isa Main Street clientele, 
I am tremendously flattered by the fact. This 
use I have long contended that the highest 
sage of intelligence, the straightest thinking and 
keenest understanding are found in the shops 
offices along Main Street and in the homes ap- 
jaining thereto. Give me the doctors and 


tracks, and the other lads may have the co- 
iscenti for their own. 

en I became a columnist the word had not 
embedded in the phraseology. It hadn’t even 


By Mouse 
CARTOON BY WYNCIE KING 


been hinted. There was no particular call for such coinage. 
There were not enough working columnists in 1901 to 
justify a descriptive term. Those of us who contributed 
personal reactions to the editorial page were loosely grouped 
under the term ‘‘paragrapher.”’ To the papers in the town 
in which I gave a newspaper column birth, I am still a 
paragrapher. They still withhold from me the badge of 
the order. Anyway, the number of columnists in an active 
state of eruption in 1901 might have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. And, at that, the accountant who 
made the computation would have had some change com- 
ing to him. 

I recall but one who had begun to flourish in that day, 
but my outlook was circumscribed; there may have been 
a few others, none of them famous enough to have achieved 
a national currency. The one I recall was the late Bert 
Leston Taylor.. He had done a column for the Chicago 
Journal as early as 1899. By the time I broke into the 
game, he had shifted his field of operation to the Chicago 
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I Have Made a Newspaper Column Stand Up and Beg for 
My Daily Bread for Twenty-four Years ; 
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Tribune and was well on his way tofame. But there was a 
hiatus in B. L. T.’s career as a columnist. For a time he 
left the field in which he became the bright particular star 
to go elsewhere. And so, at the time of his death, now 
some years ago, I ranked him in the matter of continuous 
service. George Ade did a feature for the editorial page of 
the Chicago Record for a number of years along in the 
90’s. It was grand stuff—the foundation of and the 
stepping-stone to his greater fame and fortune. Pink Marsh, 
Artie, Doc Horne and others of his once famous but now 
almost forgotten characters first saw the light of day 
therein. But Mr. Ade was not a columnist and would not 
now be so rated. His stuff was all impersonal. He never 
wrote a line about himself. The world has yet to learn his 
personal reactions to the inconsequential affairs of exist- 
ence. In short, he was no columnist, although his feature 
was, perhaps, the most popular printed in his day. 

The present-day columnist is at once an evolution and a 
response to a simple human need. Biologically speaking, 
he is the get of the old-school humorist and the old-time 
paragrapher. Curiously enough, the foal has few of the 
characteristics of either sire or dam. From along in the 
70’s until the late 90’s a large class of paragraphers made 
mock and flourished. Many of them served small-town 
papers; all were anonymous and unknown outside 
the immediate neighborhood of their own narrow 
activities. There was nonpareil gothic and caslon 
old-style, even then, but its forte was plain and 
fancy job printing. It was not employed for the 
purpose of giving paragraphers ‘“‘by”’ lines. The 
old-timers were sung but unhonored. Their stuff 
permeated a nation. It was copied from Belfast to 
San Diego and ‘from Bellingham to Tallahassee. 
But credit, when credit was given, accrued to the. 
newspaper on which the paragrapher was em- 
ployed. Thus the Somerville Journal, the German- 
town Telegraph, the Yonkers Statesman, the 
Danbury News, the Norristown Herald and a num- 
ber of other small-town newspapers impinged upon 
a national consciousness and became famous. 


The American School of Humor 


HE same period saw the rise and fall of an Amer- 

ican school of humor. Its feeble beginnings were, 
perhaps, fixed in Artemus Ward. Among the sub- 
sequent full-time’ professors who gave the school 
vogue were Josh Billings, Charles B. Lewis, who 
wrote under the name of M. Quad, Robert J. 
Burdette, J. Armoy Knox, Opie Read, Bill Nye, 
Petroleum V. Nasby and George W. Peck. Probably 
Petroleum V. Nasby would not now be rated as a 
humorist. He was D. R. Locke, editor of the 
Toledo Blade. His humor most frequently ex- 
pressed itself in vitriolic and bitterly partisan 
attacks upon the Democratic Party. Newspaper 
readers no longer take their partisanship so seri- 
ously and it would be exceedingly difficult to syndi- 
cate Nasby today. He would mortally offend the 
Democrats; and except in the heat of presidential 
campaigns, few Republicans now care for that form 
of partisan excess. But in his day, and in communi- 
ties in which Republican voters predominated, 
Nasby was considered screamingly funny. 

Those set down herein were nationally known 
names. They were familiar not only to the man in 
the street but to those who sat upon kegs and boxes 
in the crossroads grocery and those who gathered 
for social converse at the corner blacksmith shop. 
They had a wider range and were better known 
than any columnist of today. Civilization was less - 
complex, intellectual segregation less complete. 
The country then was more nearly a mass meeting 
and less a close conference of those bound together 
by social, intellectual and business ties. That 
school of humor, crude, often banal and wholly 
lacking in subtlety, flourished tremendously and 
died. It is the way of all professed, intentional and 
obvious humor. The professed and intentional 
humorist is the shortest-lived of the human species. 
No man may be funny to order over a long period 
of time. Inevitably and within a few years he has 
drained the reservoir. 

Between them, the old-time paragrapher and the 
old-school humorist handed on one curse to their 
residuary legatees. That is the almost universal 
assumption that the columnist is funny, or is trying 
to be funny. It is so firmly fixed in the public mind 
that hundreds of years of earnest effort will be re- 
quired to dislodge it. Half the sneers leveled at 
me—and I have what I fondly believe to be the 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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N ALL the pictures of 
I| Daniel G. Cupid that 
I’ve ever seen, the kid 
earried no other deadly 
weapon than a bow and ar- 
row. That’swrong. If that 
little gunman doesn’t pack 
around a blackjack and 
brass knucks, too, I’ve got 
elevenhandsand thirty-nine 
feet. And if he was pinched 
with a crate of bombs 
and a brace of .45’s in his 
possession, I’d be the last guy on earth to faint from surprise. 
Should that stack up to you like a lungful of broad state- 
ment, drop into Ward H of the General Hospital and take 
a long and earnest look at Bobby Butler’s blackened eyes 
and mashed dome. Bobby, if he is able to talk, will tell you 
that falling in love sometimes isn’t radically different from 
being in three railroad wrecks. Bobby, you can bet the 
rent, will not fall in love again soon, even if he’s pushed. 
If Cleopatra, Madame du Barry, the original Florodora 
girls and two-thirds of the feminine population of Holly- 
wood propositioned Bobby Butler, all they’d get from him 
would be a growly ‘‘Let me alone.” 
Nothing except maybe his union suit is closer to Bobby 
than me, so I guess I know. I and Bobby are partners in 


vaudeville.’ Tell anybody at all that you never have heard | 


of the wise-cracking team of Boyd & Butler and you'll get 
yourself thoroughly laughed at. 

Well, Bobby didn’t step out of his character any when he 
fell in love. I’ve seen the little smelt fall in love so many 
times, and I’ve pulled him out so often, that each new flop 
excites me about as much as my morning bacon and eggs do. 

My reasons for keeping the little toad from wading up to 
his hips in romance are two. One is that when he has some 
new dame on his peewee brain, he is as useful to me in our 
act as General von Kluck would be. He keeps thinking 
about his great spiritual love and forgets his lines. A wise- 
cracking comedian like me finds a straight man that boots 
his cues and a Slovakian orator equally handy. If Buddy 
Boyd and Bobby Butler eat, it’s because I keep Bobby’s 
mind off romance. The other reason is a sweet, dumb 
little girl out in Zanesville, Ohio. 

If Bobby doesn’t love Georgia Grayson, of Zanesville, 
then General Grant never was in the Army. She’s a nice 
little kid that grew up with my dub of a partner, 
and she’s the girl he’s going to marry some day when 
he gets around to it, after I’ve made him a success. 
All Bobby’s got to do to have me pound his head 
down into his shoes is fall permanently out of love 
with Georgia. 

The little herring doesn’t realize himself how 
much he really loves Georgia. Every once in awhile 
he gets the wild notion that she’s just a small-town 
moll that isn’t quite good enough for him. Well, sir, 
on the day that her value is compared to Bobby’s by 
feet and inches, the Lick Observatory’s best glass- 
ware won’t be able to find Bobby Butler. 

Occasionally, feeling as he does, Bobby thinks he 
has got to fall in love with this dame or that. Once 
he was going to be the soul mate of a lady piano 
mover who had an act where she threw two-edged 
hatchets at a gook standing against a door. The 
trick was tosink the hatchets into the door all around 
the guy without accidentally whittling one piece of 
him loose from the rest of him. When her helper 
quit, Bobby offered to double in the act, and did. 
Twice a day I used to think she’d kill my half of our 
act until I got him out of that scrape. ‘ 

That’s the kind of a bozo he is. Never uses any 
judgment. His judgment was out picking tulips a 
month ago when he did his most recent Brodie into 
romance. This time it was Airy Adrienne for which 
Bobby’s heart was going to pound an excavation in 
the wall of his chest. What a bust she was! 

Although Addie is a light heavyweight of about a 
hundred and seventy pounds, she three-sheets herself 
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as “‘airy’’ because she does an aerial turn onatrapeze. You 
get the racket, I suppose. It’s calculated to indicate that 
Adrienne flits about in mid-air like a fleck of foam or a 
vapory, billowy cloud. Well, when clouds grow as airy and 
light as Addie is, houses will be built with armor-plate roofs 
and people will navigate about the streets in caterpillar 
tanks. ; 

Just what it was about this gymnast that struck a chord 
in Bobby’s soul is no more mysterious to me than Swedish 
conjugation. Her pan is something to scare naughty kids 
with. The first seven years’ output from the Yukon must 
have gone to make gold teeth for Airy Adrienne. With 
those molars, she’s a walking subtreasury. Listen to a 
grindstone screeching against a rusty kitchen knife and 

listen to Addie’s voice 
and you’d swear the 
- grindstonewasanight- 
ingale by comparison. 
Her build is a story all 
by itself. Addie makes 
the Washington Mon- 
ument look puny. 
From all that trapeze 
work, she has the 
shoulders of a stoker, 
muscles of piano wire 


“The Little Bimbo 
Holding the Other 
End of the Rope 

Skot Toward 
the Ceiling 
and Dangled 

é There"’ 
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Twice a Day I Used 
to Think She’d Kill 
My Half of Our Act 


and arms like the driving rods of a locomotive. ] 
hands with her once. Mine still feels as if I’d stuck 
cider press. 

I might make some excuses for Bobby if now an 
he fell in love with some woman that could hold th¢ 
spot in a big-town bill as well as out in the butter-a 
belt, but all I can hand him is a wagonload of abu 
he tried to tie himself onto a dizzy opener like Addi 

She’s not bad as acrobats go. Most of the time shi 
a bill, but when I’ve seen her close the show, she’s 
held the clients in their seats breathless. All Adrier 
ever hope for with her limitations is a spot where s| 
time while the customers are quarreling with the 
about their seats and checking their coats and um 
before the real show starts. But Bobby he thinks, 
think, that Addie and Sarah Bernhardt would br 
before any mob of judges of the drama. ¥ 

Addie knew a good thing when she saw it. SI 
Bobby upside down by the feet and shook him till) 
jingling. I’ll bet you my nervous system and my bri 
tubes that he’s bought enough uptown food for tha 
bat to feed the late A. E. F. ; 

“Look here, blood poison,” I used to tell him, “ 
not doing right by the bellé of Zanesville when you 
away your coin on vittles for this human famine 
dough you spend on coffee and cake for her ought 
salted away in the sock for the day when you steer ( 
into a license office and get shackled to her.” ; 

“T’m in no hurry to take the handcuff,” the little 
bug would answer me. “‘ Anyway, Buddy, I’m nots) 
on the idea that Georgia is the girl for me. Who} 
Who can tell? Perhaps it’s in the stars that A\ 
to be my mate.” 

I poked a finger into his chin. : 

“The day that you marry Addie,” I to) 
“‘will be one of economy for your frien 
the same posies that they send to your w 
can be used the next day to give your ¢ 
tidy appearance.” ; 

I gave him a dirty, homicidal glower, 
only grinned at me. ., 

Bobby got to running after Addie ant 
ing on her like he was a queen’s handn 
About all he didn’t do for her was her la 
Addie used to tell him that she had tos: 
strength for her act, so he’d cart her aro 
taxicabs everywhere she wanted to go. 

Why, when we played Washington, 
had one of those Nubian boys in a bottle 
coat with pewter buttons and a four-foo 
leave his stand on Northwest Sixteenth 
every afternoon and gallop his victoria ¢ 
the theater. Then, after the matinée, the: 
into the carriage and have themselves dri 
over the city for about eleven dollars’ 
giving Addie the fresh breezes. Lad 

“Tt would be cheaper,’” I told Bobk 
you’d buy a tire pump.and nozzle the a 
the theater for Addie.”’ ‘ 

“The trouble with you,” he said, “is th 
_ haven’t got a streak of romance in you.’ 
| What he calls his streak of romance isth 
| sort of streak that ran through the Mad I 
On weeks that Airy Adrienne was bi 
the same house with our act, it must hat 


's maid in Addie’s turn or a straight man for me. 
+} overture was being played and the news reels run 
by would scurry around the stage, seeing that there 
siin the box that Addie rubbed her dogs in, znother 
pin for her mitts and not a guy wire in her trapeze 
stloose. When she rumbled out to do her business, 
al her bath robe and hold,it lovingly all the time she 
dnd turned and I hoped she fell on her ear. When 
zoffstage, he’d drape the bath robe around her and 
he was wonderful. And do you know that that 
4 ever once contradicted him! 
ws her public, and what a public he was! The 
yuld disguise his handwriting, which in itself is a 
icask, and write her fan letters that she could wave 
mnagers’ noses. 

, Jrienne had one gag that she uncorked on Bobby 
ala WOW. 

no afraid, Bobby,” she told him over and over 
*hat all the exercise I get will make me thin and 
milose my figure. And you know, honey, that there 
en whatever in vaudeville for a bony lady 

a 
é was always Bobby’s answer, ‘‘you’ve simply 


"a in the minds of the house staffs whether Bobby 


more.” 
1 laugh that is! The only way Addie could have 
mre was for her to have three more stomachs. 
ne of these little inspiration lectures from Bobby, 
yuld let him tell the waiter to wheel in another 


n think the old Czars of Russia ever got more atten- 
‘o| their hired help than Addie was getting from 
ut when she 

-|eold in Phil- 

ishe really be- 

lvish it on her. 

uia cold and ; 

ifever, baby, i 

oil old house- 
ang,’ Bobby 
ie Addie, and 
h' to eat up. 
ds all the jack 
sspending on 
n taxicabs for 
> began buy- 
» ld remedies. 
aifeeding her 
iiteen dollars 
orth of cough 
->wders, pills, 
and gargles. 
n got a letter 
éesville. 
cy,” Georgia 
ie, “doesn’t 
{ove me any 
(0 you sup- 
wish to know 
ite I want 
‘bhappy. He 
ritten to me 
eso long. If 
ger girl can 
im happier 
€ised to say I 
,7hy no one 
‘ish more for 
t have her 


rst impulse 
cchase after 
‘nd wear out 
“of half-inch 
a his dome, 
(curred tome 
the fatten his vanity to know the little kid in 
€ was worried about him. You might think from 
bt Bobby is a no-good scamp, but you’re wrong. 
ut like any other man—likes to have some dame 
vout him. 

sed to putting Bobby on the griddle and giving 
ae idea I hate him, but that’s not true. He’s got 
pod qualities—and lots of bad. I just know that a 
‘(dn’t look right on him, even if it was nailed to his 
d I know he couldn’t do Satan’s act for him either. 
yway and anyhow, I figured that I’d have to be 
ty subtle and adroit pulling him away from this 
‘ie eater. 
mow, I guess, friend, how it is with vaudeville 
‘Sometimes the same acts will be on a Minneapolis 
éall played together the previous week in Chicago. 
Ing uncommon for three or four acts to play differ- 
Ms together week after week. - 
, anot bad looking serious sort of a girl that called 
ountess Hau Claire and played deep stuff on a 
me had been teaming up with the acts in different 
‘he distance between her and being a real countess 


was roughly the same as from Patchogue, Long Island, 
to Omsk. 

The countess was all that Addie was not. In February I 
had heard her say “Thanks” to a stage carpenter that 
painted a scratch out on her harp, and then again late in 
March she said ‘‘ Excuse me”’ when she bumped into a tap 
dancer backstage. She and President Coolidge are the 
same sort of chatterboxes. 

Eau Claire always minded her own business. She would 
be as apt to fall in love with Bobby as the water in the 
Hudson would be apt to run back for another look at 
Poughkeepsie. 

The countess lived only for her art, and like all nuts of 
that kind, she had a sort of woebegone glint in her eyes 
and a sad droop to her pan. It was the sort of expression 
you see plastered on the faces of people who are the perma- 
nent victims of unrequited love. 

So Bobby was disarmed when I sprung this on him: 

“Say, you must be giving Eau Claire a whirl on the 
quiet, aren’t you? She seems dopy about you?” 

“Hau Claire?” said Bobby, surprised, probably think- 
ing I meant Hau Claire, Wisconsin. ‘‘ Hau Claire?”’ 

“The countess.”’ 

“Countess? Oh, that moll that jerks opuses and arias 
out of the harp in Number Four spot?” 

“The very same,” I said, sort of winking my eye and 
nodding my head knowingly as if to say, “‘ You needn’t 
play innocent, you old fox. I know you.” 

“You mean she’s taken a shine to me?’’ Bobby asked. 


What a Kicking and a Slapping She Gave Him Before Professor Juan de 
- Ruiz y Ruiz, the Lion Tamer, Could Drive Her Away 


‘A shine my eye!’’ I laughed, punching him in the ribs. 
“‘She’s daffy’ about you. What have you been feeding 
her?” 

“Honest, Buddy,” Bobby assured me seriously, “I never 
even noticed.” He thought for a while. “‘Not a bad- 
looking wren, is she?”’ 

_“Bad looking!” I professed amazement. ‘‘Why, she’s 
scaly with allure,” I told him, spreading it on. 

““What makes you think she’s edged about me?”’ 

“Oh, little things I’ve noticed. She stares after you, 
even after you're out of sight. I’ve watched her a couple of 
times in the wings, too, keeping an eye glued on you while 
you’d be feeding me our gags.” 

“Funny,” Bobby confided to me, unsuspecting. ‘‘I’ve 
never particularly noticed it.” 

“Don’t you know, you poor finnan haddie, that a woman 
is always carefulest not to let the man she loves know it, 
even if the rest of the world does? What do you expect her 
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to do—hit you with a sledge and megaphone you that she’s 
cuckoo about you?” 

“Then you really think the kid likes me?”’ Bobbie asked 
earnestly. 

“Look at here, Bobby,” I told him kind of gruffly. 
“That dame is in love with you and you know it, and I 
don’t hand you much for pretending that you didn’t even 
suspect it. Treating a woman indifferent-like to keep her 
interested is all right in small doses; but when you let a 
good clean girl like Hau Claire pine her heart out for you, 
and you keep on pushing her around like you’ve been doing, 
it’s cruel and ungentlemanly. Add those up.” 

“‘T guess I have been a little hard on her,” the smelt said 
remorsefully. ‘‘But then they fall harder after a little 
bruising, Bud.” 

Swallow it—hook, line and sinker? Say! He swallowed 


. the pole, too, and nearly ate my arm off up to the elbow. 


From watching Bobby Butler I knew what he was figur- 
ing. He was figuring that if Eau Claire proved a live one, 
fine. If not, why it would make Addie a little jealous. 

Don’t think I wasn’t adding and subtracting a little my 
own self. I know that feminine admiration is as necessary 
to Bobby as an occasional drop of water is to a codfish. I 
was sure he’d give the countess a tumble. I suspected that 
Airy Adrienne would then quit Bobby and that later he’d 
find he couldn’t hold the interest of a woman like Eau 
Claire, whose one love was for her great art. 

He got away to a slow start. That was good, because 
Bobby’s brain works so slowly that he’s best in a muddy 

track. He gave her a couple of polite hellos as a 
starter, then:took to splashing a little flattering 
apple sauce on her, backstage. 

“T think you play with such feeling,’ I over- 
heard him tell her one matinée. ‘It’s as if every 
fiber in you, every shred of your soul itself, was 
trying to get a tune out of that big banjo of yours.”’ 

Would she have dinner with him? Humph! 
Feed the countess a couple of cracks like that and 

she’d let you amputate one of her arms 
with a nail file. 

Airy Adrienne didn’t notice this tri- 
fling any more than she would have 
noticed your stealing her spinal column. 
It just scalded her. She began follow- 
ing Bobby around the same as Friday 

follows Thursday. She would cough a 
couple times and ask 
him what she ought 
to do for her cold. 

“What you need is 
rest,” he said once. 
9, “Take a nap.” 
ar Addie needed that 

advice just the same 

as the Chicago fire 
needed gasoline. 
Bobby, now sold on 
the racket that Eau 
Claire was mad for him and 
didn’t want him to catch on, 
began giving her more and more 
of his time. He must have spent 
hours telling her what an in- 
spired musician she was. That’s 
a laugh, because the one thing 
that Bobby understands less 
than music is the personal hab- 
its of the gwyniad. 

Airy Adrienne had the pro- 
nounced sensation of having 
been filed away for future ref- 
erence. At first she tried in- 
difference, thinking it would 
bring Bobby back to her. That 
brought him back as fast as 
tempus fugit will bring back 1908. 

Then she began demanding 
all sorts of attention from him 
again. She asked his advice 
about a new caper she was plan- 
ning to try out on her trapeze. When nothing else will 
warm a man up, asking his advice about this or that usually 
does the work—appealing, I suppose, to the protective 
instinct. 

“Do you think, Bobby,’”’ Addie asked the little ash can, 
“that standing on my head on the trapeze bar, without 
grasping the supports, would go over big?” 

“Tremendous,” he said without interest. Then he added, 
“Well, I don’t know; you might fall and break your neck.”’ 

That crack was worth a week’s pay to Adrienne. It 
showed her Bobby still could worry about her. She coaxed 
him to stay around the theater after performances and 
watch her practice her new stunt. She would balance and 
shake and screech and then say, ‘“‘Oh, Bobby, I’m so afraid 
Tl fall!” 

“That’s all right,” he told her, standing uncer the 
trapeze. “If you fall, baby, I’ll catch you.” 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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‘After Long Minutes 
His Father Did Not 
Speak. Strengthened 
by Bitterness, Paul 
Turned and Strode 
Back to Him 


dreams on along sunny slope down 

which the mountains roll lazily to 
the western sea. It takes its census in 
the tourist season and publishes its 
population in the high thousands. Quarrelsome contrasts 
of architecture mark its subdivisions; vistas of startling 
loveliness stretch out from its hills. Siesta’s periods of 
growth have been spasmodic, like those of an unpruned 
vine planted in sand, fertilized ncw and again by booms 
and advertising agitation, complacently surviving dormant 
interims on the beauty of blue sky and gentle weather and 
surpassing sunsets. 

Siesta’s old families are like the eucalyptus trees that 
quaintly pattern its landscapes—newly native but in- 
trinsically characteristic. On a few walls old portraits 
hang, regarding friendly and familiar old furniture on 
which no alibi-ing dealer has left finger prints. But for the 
most part the traditions of Siesta’s first folk lie before them. 
Many a matron who carelessly, but with pleasurably con- 
scious sophistication, dates her memory pad with tea and 
dansant and bridge engagements would instead, except for 
the adventuring boots which brought her father’s feet west- 
ward, be crossing off on a large Christmas-compliment 
calendar the dates whereon certain hens should hatch in 
Illinois or certain cows come fresh in Iowa. 

Henry Jennings and Frank Shields, vagabonding to- 
gether from Tinytown, Wisconsin, had founded two of 
these old families in the days when the deeds of the forty- 
niners were reluctantly settling into a sequel of normal 
success and normal failure. After fifty years in their cli- 
matic paradise, Frank Shields had made himself into the 
big man of the country round; he was president of the 
Siesta Commerce and Trust Company; the park was 
named for him; he was the public adviser. 

But Henry Jennings, his good friend, having continually 
buffeted bankruptcy, had grown into an old, old man, 
beaten but not bittered by his dreams. He was only a 
figurehead, and was that merely by the grace of a dead and 
gentle Jew, in the big tuna canning and packing plant 
which he had started so many years before in a shanty on 
the water front, and which now raised its Spanish cream- 
colored stucco eminence five stories high to greet incoming 
ships. There were real bells in its arches. They rang softly 
when the right winds blew. 

Pure chord bells in a fish cannery—old bells—beautiful. 

Small wonder Henry Jennings had walked long and close 
with debt, or that his sons had not turned out to be better 
business men. Allen, the younger, would probably never 
come home again; for certain punitive laws so lim- 
ited his personal freedom that he found better faring in 
old Mexico. And Paul, though pleasingly cultivated and 


[Mare city of Siesta sleeps and 
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the outstanding social 
asset of Siesta, was no 
more of a business 
man than was his im- 
practical father—that is, he had not been until last week. 

Now, for a week, he had worn the garments of success; 
had won them without advice, without assistance. Pricked 
by impulse, he had speculated chancefully; had turned 
his mother’s shabby bequest of ten thousand dollars into 
nearly ten times ten thousand—as much as the amazing 
secret sum which she had willed her fugitive son, Allen. In 
his accomplishment, he lost his bitterness against her. 

Today he had worn his garments of success before his 
world. No such wonderful day could ever be again. But 
tomorrow would be also sweet; and next week; and all the 
months. Last week, in his inconsequence, his forty years 
had seemed many; now they unveiled his youth; they had 
kept him so young that he did not see the lighted ships 
lying, lovely, on the star-reflecting waters of the harbor, 
nor smell the spiced fragrance of the Cecile Brunner roses 
that wound every porch pillar with their profligate tiny 
pink blossoms, nor hear the music—soft English songs 
that old Eben Ellis loved—drifting over the garden wall 
from the long-silent piano in the next house. 

But leaning back in the grass porch chair, a chair he had 
brought his mother from Manila when he returned from 
his trip around the world, he saw, swinging in space in the 
moonless night, a shining mahogany desk; and he smelled 
pretentious flowers—roses and carnations and peonies and 
a few smaller intimate bouquets from women; and he 
heard a golden chorus of voices saying, ‘Well, Paul, old 
man, congratulations.” 

Ah, that polished empty desk! Not a desk huddled up 
with many others, but apart, dignified, consequential, 
fenced by fine polished spindles and accessible by a small 
swinging gate that awaited the open sesame of a nod from 
his head. Today the desk had been empty of everything 
except the small black-lettered brass name plate which said: 


PAUL JENNINGS 
Vice President 


Septemb: 
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think of none wl 
except his fat 
more than all ot! 
most have liked 
absurd fishermen’s strike had developed é 
on the bay and young Winnerheim had} 
father; because Henry Jennings, though! 

keep money, could always keep men. E 

his greetings to his son. There arrived at the ba 
fieldful of wild sunflowers. i 
“Oh, Lord, now isn’t that just like Henry 
Shields had said, reading the penciled card y 
silently handed him: ie 
“My dear son: When I named you Paul it w 
faith of this good day for you. It was Paul w 
strength from the ‘substance of things hope 
evidence of things not seen.’ % 
“‘T had Charley stop the car this morning on 
sunflowers for you. If Frank won’t have th 
throw them out. But you know why I send th 


Frank Shields had grinned companionabl; 
short gray mustache. For him also it was a go 
fertile with generous viewpoints. Frank Shiel 
financially foolish, and had not been found out 
conducive to magnanimity and due in great 
quiet seventy-five-thousand-dollar cash entry 
organized bank. an 

“T’ll wager you don’t know why he sent ’e 
than I do,’* he said. a 

“Oh, he likes the things; he always has,” Pa 
embarrassed a little, not for himself but for I 
oddness. “Dear old father.” 

“A wonderful man,” said Frank Shields. 
he’s ever had a mean thought in his life. — 
floated out of trouble like a cork. Funny th 
positive I hate it worse than he does to see t 
heim tribe gobbling up all his years of work. | 
that’s what he is.” 

Paul put the note into an inside pocket. 
this raciously unctuous cataloguing of his father 
he agreed with it. 

“Well, you see, Uncle Frank, father doesn’t ca 
about things in themselves as he does about th 


“ 


_ e’ll continue to have charge of this uptown office, 
housiness will go on in his name. That was agreed 
sejhim and old Levi Winnerheim. Young Irvin’s not 
na his father was, of course, but he’s been very 
: 
d der man was not listening. 

au” he said, his voice coming deep from other 
+n, “you said, didn’t you, that you offered to take 
a notes for him when your good news first came?’’ 
~e”’ said Paul. It was a surprising question at a sur- 
me. Shields’ shrewd eyes were looking at the pile 
4; sunflowers over in the corner. His fingers fussed 
th lodge emblem on his old-fashioned watch chain. 
+,”—Paul went on saying things unnecessary to 
‘n they both knew them—“‘that is, we talked over 
aghe original ten thousand into the business, but he 
aiher hadn’t so intended it and that he felt it was 
n to make a stab for my own salvation. He really 
tlen the reason I’ve stayed down there—not for the 
‘xr seven years. It’s just been my lack of initiative. 
_, course, I had just sold my stock when you told 
shit this opening here and he telephoned me right 


eiyes, | know. He’s glad enough to have you here; 
'so doubt about that.”” Frank Shields had learned 
alcy of saying unnecessary things. That Henry 
ni had, with one gesture, dismissed disgrace from his 
ie] and beckoned opportunity for his son was a mat- 
vet to remember, but sweeter undiscussed. ‘‘Let’s 
were'll we put his weeds?” he said with gentle 
ent. “We certainly can’t throw ’em away.” 

t] porter put the sunflowers into the four big onyx 
b the doors, and there they became the most re- 
e(of all the flowers sent. ‘“‘ Perfectly stunning,” they 
pnounced by a group of smart winter women from 
l] Point, and Paul was pleased, for his father’s sake, 
nk Shields overheard their comments. And after 
diration of others Paul himself saw beauty in the 
riat blossoms. 

| Henry Jennings, beauty had ever been convincing 
e]and no man could steal from him the strength of 


its sustainment. But his sunflowers had small part in his 
son’s daydreaming. They and all other incidents of the 
last twelve hours hid themselves behind a little brass name 


Plate: PAUL JENNINGS 
Vice President 


Even a memory of the charming piquant face of Gladys 
Verner, lifted prettily, and with his betrothal kisses on her 
lips, did not blur Paul Jennings’ untiring mental vision of 
that small thing of brass and’black letters. But because of 
it he had driven to Cabrillo Point—where the rich sys- 
tematize their winter pleasures—and had asked. Gladys 
Verner to marry him. It was the least let-down he could 
think of after such'a day. As he drove down Broadway— 
recently and legally metropolitanized from Main Street—he 
slowed his bright new roadster in front of a corner window 
whose faded sign announced Jennings & Co. He knew his 
father was not there. But the empty old swivel chair and 
the closed high-top desk depressed him during the moment 
he was driving by. 

He told Gladys Verner frankly that had he remained a 
salaried superintendent in a fish cannery he could never 
have offered himself at her worldly, wealthy, pretty feet. It 
was an easy answer to her question, “‘ Why on earth haven’t 
you asked me before? You’ve had me so discouraged that 
I’d decided to take my grief to Palm Beach next winter.” 
She told him convincingly, and he heard, unconvinced, 
that he was a fool. ‘Fish or finance, it’s all one to me. I 
love you,” she had said. 

It was not for Paul Jennings to overvalue the sufficing 
power of love; his mother had married his father because 
she loved him. 

Though Gladys was entrancingly loath to have him 
leave, he had stayed only for dinner and two dances at the 
big gay hotel. He was restless to get home and talk the 
day’s satisfactions over with his father. But he told 
Gladys that he was worried lest his father might have had 
some trouble with the fishermen. 

But Henry Jennings was not at home. He had tele- 
phoned the housekeeper early in the evening not to keep 
dinner for him. 


And Then it Came Again, the Soft Melody of Another Ballad Covering the Silence of the Quiet Night 
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“His voice sounded sort of excited,” old Martha said. 

Paul could understand why that was. His father had 
been wanted, needed, useful. Young Winnerheim had been 
obliged to send for him. Paul was glad that it had been a 
good day for his father too. 

So for an hour, there in the quiet night, he had sat wait- 
ing for his father—to tell him all about the day; what this 
friend had said, and that one; the flowers that were sent, 
and.the messages.. Of course, it was all small-town stuff; 
he could see it from the same amiably amused viewpoint as 
did the clever cosmopolitan woman he wanted to marry. 
But with his father he could share his satisfactions; he 
could exult. He warmed with the consciousness of his 
affection for his father. 

‘“‘Where is your father?”’ asked a sudden definite voice 
from the doorway. 

Paul Jennings started a little and stood quickly. For 
years his grandfather had seemed more spirit than sub- 
stance. Herarely saw him. For the old gentleman seldom 
wandered from his housetop quarters, where he kept him- 
self contented with his constant theater of moving ships 
and of shining automobiles flashing like jewels along the 
ribbon roadways that strung the hills together. But since 
the death of his daughter, two months before, he had ap- 
peared more frequently, with never a sound of coming. 
Her dying had disturbed his brain. He was very, very 
fragile. He looked like wax. He did not use a cane, but he 
rested often, his hand lightly touching some support. But 
his aristocratic body suffered none of the usual ugliness of 
the extremely old. 

Stronger than any love for his grandfather was Paul’s 
pride in the old man’s fastidious personableness; he was 
more convincing than escutcheons and crests. “A precious 
old porcelain,’’ Gladys Verner had pleasingly described 
him. About Paul’s father, with his baggy trousers and too 
frequently crumpled collars, she had been graciously non- 
committal, though once she had said, ‘‘ Your father has 
such.a sweet face. I think you are more like your mother’s 
family, though,” she had added, And Paul was pleased, 
though he knew that his father was finer than the Drews. 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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ESS than ten 
years ago 
North Amer- 


icans residing in 
Buenos Aires got a 
real kick out 
of watching a 
Yankee-made mo- 
tor car make its 
way through the 
congested traffic. 
European ma- 
chines dominated 
the field. Today 
they are the excep- 
tion and our cars 
the rule. To this 
extent have we ad- 
vanced our inter- 
ests in the largest 
and most competi- 
tive of all South 
American mar- 
kets. 

In this journey 
through the im- 
mense domain be- 
yond Panama we 
have crossed the 
Andes and reached 
Argentina, com- 
mercial bulwark of 
the South Atlantic 
Seaboard. Behind 
us lie the languor 
of Peru and the 
pep of Chile, yet 
we have come into 
an atmosphere 
charged with a 
curious mingling 
of both. Spanish 
pride, French gay- 
ety and Yankee 
enterprise, com- ° 
bined with the consciousness of having the one real metro- 
politan city south of the equator, make Buenos Aires—the 
B. A. of familiar reference in those parts—unique among 
Latin-American capitals. 


Our Biggest Southern Customer 


N THE matter of population Buenos Aires is to Argen- 
tina what Vienna is to the new Austria so benevolently 
emasculated under the Treaty of St.-Germain in that first 
frenzy of European self-determination. One-fifth of all the 
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Congress Building and Park at Buenos Aires. At Right—Marcelo de Alvear, 
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people of the republic reside in the 
brilliant bailiwick on the shore of 
the River Plate. Buenos Aires’ 
skyscrapers are reminiscent of New 
York, while her cafés and boule- 
vards convey more than a hint of 
Paris. Although she is incessantly 
animate, her real affinity is not with 
us, but with Europe. 

Nowhere, save possibly Rio de 
Janeiro, are chauffeurs so reckless. 
To paraphrase the well-known quo- 
tation that “all good North Amer- 
icans want to die in Paris,” you may 
well say that every 100 per cent 
Argentine desires to breathe. his 
last—he would much prefer to live— 
within the shadows of Montmartre. 
As aspender the Pittsburgh million- 
aire of gilded memory was a piker 
alongside most of the Argentines you 
see abroad. This article, however, demands. practical 
analysis, although the temptation is strong to linger on 
the infinite variety of Buenos Aires. What concerns us 
is the place that Argentina occupies in the economic struc- 
ture of South America, and our penetration there. 


A stimulating record of progress is unfolded. With Ar-~ 


gentina, we arrive at the-point of our biggest selling con- 
tact with that part ‘of the world. Not only are we running 
Great Britain, with her investment of $2,500,000,000 in the 
country, a strong race for first place—during the war we 
outdistanced her—but we are playing the commercial 


game with a skill and a persistency that make the Yankee. 


observer proud of the achievement of his countrymen. 

A North American colony of nearly 4000 in Buenos Aires, 
with a chamber of commerce and an admirably equipped 
club; a gasoline row that looks and smells like a slice of 
Detroit and sells sixty-five makes of our cars; near-control 
of the packing industry; adequate shipping facilities and a 


“succession of branch houses whose signs show on all the 


leading streets—these are some of the contributing factors. 
The First National Bank of Boston Building is the finest 
business structure in South America. The net result is that 
Argentina buys as much from,us.as our three next largest 
South American customers: combined. We purchase more 
from her than from any of the other republics except Brazil, 
where our huge coffee bill swings the balance in her favor. 
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Just how the Argentine 
the future may be seen ff 
mark made to me by Dr. 1 
Le Breton, formerly A 
Ambassador to the Unite 
and now Minister of Agric 
Argentina. In discussing t 
food supply, he said, “ Wi 
years the United States wi 
ing Argentine meat and b 
drinking our milk.” 


A Hit With Roose 


NCIDENTALLY, Arge 

two respects is a sort 0} 
Utopia. Labor is free fro! 
ployment and there is n¢ 
tax. It is almost too go 
true, but such is the case. 

We think that a ranch ¢ 
000 acres is some property, 
a back yard compared wi 
estancias, as they are known, in Argentina. F: 
measured by the square league. On the vast pamp: 
we would call prairies, graze 35,000,000 cattle, 7! 
sheep and nearly 9,000,000 horses. The cowboy of 
romantic West has his counterpart in the gauch 
as picturesque as so many Bill Harts or Tom Mix 

Bigness is not confined to farms and herds. 1 
also record families. Doctor Uriburu, a leading la’ 
publicist of Buenos Aires, related an incident to 
gives some idea of the size of domestic circles. 
chairman of the reception committee that met 
Theodore Roosevelt upon his arrival at the capital 
During the ceremonies he remembered that he a 
colleagues on the committee together had exact 
nine children. When he told Roosevelt about it th 
sent for the others and embraced the four in one 
saying, ‘‘ This is what I like to hear.” 

The Argentine of fortune is either a farmer—! 
crop helps to feed Europe and his cotton is. to be 
with—or a cattleman on a large scale. It follows! 
as obtains in every other South American country 
mainly in the hands of foreigners. This brings | 


, other patch on that highly colored quilt of im 


an exhibits. Not in Chile or Brazil are the 
(Continued on Page 153) 


cei me repeat, is the most interesting of 
Ameri 


salt with the two 

aropean countries, 
j¢a.and Holland, which, 
shegh they subsidize 
sir ational air-transport 
mpnies, do so with the 
»iyam of state expendi- 
-e ossible, and with no 
»enurpose than that of 
ipiz those companies to 
eoie commercially self- 
ppiting at. the earliest 
ssie moment. In both 
oseountries commercial 
jain connotes commer- 
| vyiation and nothing 
e. n the case of France 
d ermany, the respec- 
‘2 overnments liberally 
op:t their aviation com- 
ni), but with an ulterior 
epse that far transcends 
s ere commercial suc- 
ss»f those enterprises. 
roth countries, com- 
ral aviation is an in- 
uient of national policy. 
T:Frenchsystem differs 
ejially from the British, 
thvhich it may most ap- 
yiately be compared. 
stid of one monopoly 
many, the French Gov- 
mnt supports five, of 
i, four are concerns of 
stlass importance. 


& previous article 


In- 


a of grudgingly main- 
ng the industry on a 
siwhich expects it to get the maximum commercial re- Her citizens appear almost at the bottom of the list of In addition to the specific subsidies, of course, the 
tout of a minimum fleet of machines, it is concerned nationalities conveyed on the international air routes. Of French Government allots a considerable annual amount 
Ir with inciting its companies to employ the largest all the passengers departing from or arriving at the Paris for the general purposes of civil aviation. The complete 
air port of Le Bourget by French and foreign lines, French amount voted for the year 1925 under this heading, includ- 


mer of aeroplanes possible. : 
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A Twin Engine (Rolis:Royce) Dornier: Wal Plane on the Dantzic to Stockholm Route 


popularity of the German 
air lines with the German 
people. To this extent the 
French air-transportation 
industry is artificial. It is 
maintained for political rea- 
sons, but nevertheless it is 
based on a very large 
aircraft-production indus- 
try which equals for tech- 
nical skill and totality of 
output any in the world. 


French Subsidies 


HE subsidies for French 

air-transport companies 
arestill, as they havealways 
been, the highest given by 
the government of any 
country to its civil aviation. 
They commenced on March 
1, 1919, just after the estab- 
lishment of the British Gov- 
ernment Department of 
Civil Aviation, with an in- 
itial vote of 2,437,253 
franes—the franc had then 
approximately three times 
its present gold value. For 
the succeeding years the 
totals are as follows: 


FRANCS 


192) eee eemete . 5,000,000 
O21) emit ae: see antoL, 700,000 
1927 een 2 = 40,382,000 
1923 te es. = 40,922,000 
1924 ..... . . 46,922,000 
DODD ireee ee act, 200,000 


Te frankly confessed aim of the French Government is travelers number only between 7 and 8 per cent. British ing subsidies, is 77,000,000 francs. Besides which the 
cate a military reserve of pilots and machines, and also, and Americans make up 75 per cent of the total, in almost French Government makes a practice of lending to the air 
t2 case of two companies, to preserve contact with the equal proportions. Holland, pro rata to her total popula- companies, for months at a time, a number of new types 
ygé states of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slaviaand tion, shows an infinitely greater percentage of travelers by of aeroplanes which are tested in the carriage of freight. 
yania across a possibly hostile Germany to the east, air. And there is no comparison possible with the immense “For many years yet,’’ declares the official Rapport sur 
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ince has not 
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COPYRIGHT BY IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


Le Bourget, the Great Paris Air Terminal 


le Budget de 
1’ Aéronautique 
Civile for 1925, 
“the regular air- 
transport compa- 
nies must count 
upon the financial 
participation of 
the state.” 

It is a financial 
participation that, 
as has been seen, 
has increased rap- 
idly and formida- 
bly. 

But if the French 
Government hands 
out liberal subsi- 
dies to the air com- 
panies, it does not 
do so blindly. 
France possesses 
no air ministry, 
and civil aviation 
generally. comes 
under the Sous- 
Secrétariat d’Etat 
de |’Aéronautique 
et des Transports 
Aériens. Commer- 
cial aviation 
proper—the regu- 
lar air lines—is ad- 
ministered by one 
of its attached 
services, the Ser- 
vice dela Naviga- 
tion Aérienne. The 
companies are 
subjected to rigid 
official control. 
Their relations 

(Continued on 

Page 90) 
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Then, When He Least Expected 
it, a Mere Touch On a Knob and 
Suddenly the Little Cabin Was 
Filled With the Plaintive, Sweet 
Tinkling of a Steel Guitar 


the Hotel Aladdin was a dull thing; and though it 
was but ten o’clock, the lights hurt his eyes and he 
yearned toward his bed. From the green-and-gold music 
room came the incessant crash of the orchestra and the 
rhythmic shuffle of many feet, but the old house detective 
did not hear. It was old stuff to him. He yawned again 
and strolled across to the desk. 
“Tt’s a long time till twelve o’clock, Phil,’’ he observed. 
“TI bet you didn’t think so twenty-five or thirty years 
ago!” grinned the young night clerk. 
The kindly blue eyes of the house detective twinkled. 
“That’s so,” he admitted. ‘Night or noon—it was all 
the same to me them times. I could work all day and 
dance all night, and wake next morning singing like a lark. 
But t’irty years of trampin’ me beat, mostly out in the fog 
belt or back yonder among the goats—it laves its mark.” 
“T bet you,” agreed the night clerk. ‘‘It’s a shame you 
never got promoted, Terry.” 
’,’ said Hickey. ‘‘I never got to be 


[Tine ttotet HICKEY yawned widely. The lobby of 


“T’m not complainin’, 
even a bailiff in the police court; but if a cop’s a good cop 
he keeps his eye on his beat and laves the soft snaps to the 
soft guys. I did me duty, Phil. I could say wit’ me last 
breath—I did me duty.” 

“Kiverybody knows that, Terry,” said the night clerk 
heartily. He liked the old house detective. “You got no 
kick coming, Terry. Maybe you didn’t get rich at the 
job, but I bet you there’s fifty thousand people in San 
Francisco would go to the mat for you any old time.” 

“Mostly kids!”’ chuckled old Terence. 

“Mostly kids,” said the night clerk. ‘‘You were my 
friend when I was a kid, and many’s the time you should 
have laid me over your knee—and didn’t! You’re a good 
old guy, Terry.” 

“Quit it!’ chuckled Terence, and slapped a huge red 
hand affectionately upon the young man’s shoulder. He 
started to move away, when the elevator door clanged 
open and a fat, overdressed woman rushed across to the 
desk, white and trembling. 

“Mr. Harlow!” she panted. ‘“I—I think someone is in 
my room! I was dancing, when suddenly I remembered 
that I had left my pearls I am sure I heard someone 
in my room!” 

“Just a moment, ma’am!”’ 

The elevator had gone up again and old Terence did not 
wait for it to come down. He took the stairs like a cat, 


ILLUSTRATED 


making for the Sinclair apartments on the third floor. 
Thirty years had fallen from him in a moment, and once 
more he was the tall young cop who had won the heart of 
Maggie Fogarty, away out in the Mission district. Mission 
was far from the city hall in those days. . . . No street 
cars. . . . Strangely enough, while one part of his mind 
was on the Sinclair apartments, three floors up, that other 
part of his mind was running through those great old 
years. Maggie was the prettiest girl in all the Mission— 
God rest her sweet soul! . . . He had passed the second 
floor now, and his automatic was in his hand, his eyes on 
the third-floor landing, but that other part of his mind ran 
on. . . . Her face was like a freshly opened rose. Her 
lips were like the half-opened rose trembling with morning 
dew. Ah, the blue eyes of her and her loyal heart—loyal 
through thirty years. . He was speeding down the 
corridor; and as he reached the Sinclair apartments he 
jerked the door open and sprang inside. 

A man had just flung up the window opening upon the 
fire escape. He turned for a moment, and Hickey saw a 
long pallid face, marred by a cast in one cold, expression- 
less eye and an old knife scar that ran from the corner of 
his mouth nearly to his chin. Only that brief instant, and 
then the room was filled with the roar of battle and was as 
suddenly still. 

The night clerk got there first. Groping through the 
acrid smoke, he knelt beside the sturdy old figure, bab- 
bling in youthful horror. 

“Terry!” he cried in a strangled voice, sobbing, for he 
was young and old Terence was his friend. ‘‘ Are you hurt?” 

“All right, Maggie,’”’ the old house detective was 
muttering. “‘Dish up the spuds while I change me uni- 
form. Maggie darlin’? ——”’ 

There was a smile on his blue lips. 

“Are you hurt, Terry?” wailed the night clerk, quite 
beside himself. Again it must be remembered that he was 
very young. “‘Who did it, Terry?” 

The old eyes opened and looked up. 

“Hddie Wickham,” said old Terence, and died. He 
was a good cop. 

Da 4 
Gee BILLY CRICKET was excited. His skinny 
fingers trembled over the lash rope and he chewed his 
tobacco violently—a sure indication of mental turmoil. 

He was a lean, wiry little old man with the heart of a 

child, a genius for tracking down wild things and a talent 
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for profanity that was beyond belief. There was n) 
on his lip or cheeks; but from the tip of his neryo)| 
depended a long narrow wisp of whisker, grizzled 
middle, tobacco-stained at the roots, sunburned tc) 
yellow at the tips, which curled upward at the end |; 
saucy feathers on a duck’s tail. Whiskers like the 
* ’ popular in the days when Lily Dale}; 
latest song hit, though now they ar; 
tically extinct. 

“‘Groan, durn ye!”’ sneered Billy Cri| 
he drew the rope tight, one foot brac| 
against the indignant donkey’s ribs. | 
ler’d think I was killin’ you, way you {| 
about it! Whoa, durn you! Ain’t yo) 
had your stummick squeezed before? 

still, I tell you! | 
now!”’ 
He wiped the) 
from his bald he; 
stepped back, ht 
upon his mongrel} 
~~ toes. The afflict 
loosed a high, sha) 
and Uncle Billy wer 
feet into the air. 
-“*Punkinseed,” | 
hotly, ‘‘I got a goo 
to bust you with 
handle! Wasn’tin 
hurry ” oe 
wise eye aloft and 
Punkinseed. Nearly two o’clock, aj 
stage was due at Taterbug Ford ; 
four. He snatched a club from the { 
and whacked the donkey with it. 
Absalom !”’ he yelled. 

As he disappeared along the brush 
that led down Bony Creek to the Cha 
River, the old trapper prospector g 
back. over his shoulder with eager 
Above his log cabin stretched a wire, reaching from 
tree by the wood pile clear across to a yellow pine 
other side of the creek. 

“All set!’’ exulted Uncle Billy. ‘‘And I bet yo 
first crack out of the box I get Honolulu!”’ 

In his absorption he stumbled upon Absalom’s he 
the sour-souled jackass kicked him on the shin. Thi 
out the rest of the journey the cafion reéchoed wi 
constant smacking of the punitive stick and thé 
vitriolic voice of Billy Cricket, shrieking horrible iny 

But the return trip was entirely different and t 
prospector followed his weary donkey with age 
solicitude. The trail up Bony Creek had not been sw: 
out for fifteen years and the new mail-order radios 
dear to the old man’s heart. Punkinseed trotted che: 
ahead. He was only a dog and unable to realize how 
was at stake. 

It was long after nightfall when they approach 
little clearing wherein the old man made his home 
hardly had they left the forest and entered the dl 
when Punkinseed uttered a scared growl and slunl 
behind his master, his absurdly long tail curled be 
his legs. Absalom stopped abruptly, ears thrust fo 

Billy Cricket listened, but there was no sound of 
dering bear or prowling lion. The moon was hig 
threw a flood of light over Crunchbone Mountain. 
it the roof of the little cabin shone white against its 
ground of great trees. A vast silence was all abot 
nothing moving. 

“Giddap, Absalom!” said Uncle Billy, and gave 
lom a tentative kick. 

But Absalom'stood firm, his ears still pointing fo 
He uttered a snort of suspicion. Groveling in th 
behind, Punkinseed whined uneasily. 

Billy Cricket stepped to one side and peered ahea 
the donkey’s earg Huddled in the moonlight, a m 
upon the ground in the middle of the trail, his head 
ing forward, almost between his knees. The old h 
walked round his donkey and approached timid], 
the man did not move. , 

“Hey!” said Uncle Billy, and touched him gi 
upon the shoulder. | 

A low groan was the only response, and he sho 
shoulder Vigorously. A loud yell of anguish fol 
frightening the old man nearly to death. : 

“Lay off that shoulder!” said the man. 
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jritt, all right!” quavered Billy Cricket. “But you 
‘eoe on up to my cabin, pardner, and let me bed 
ow How come you to be away out here in the 
) psted up like this?” 
stinger did not reply, but struggled painfully to 
+ ¢d stood rocking in the moonlight. Uncle Billy 
m p to the cabin and he collapsed into a chair, 
heat motionless while the prospector built up a 
th fireplace. From time to time, squatting upon 
4 earth, Billy Cricket cast curious, uneasy glances 
jsaoulder; but his visitor made no sign, sitting 
is in on his breast, apparently in the last stages of 
exiustion. When the fire caught, the old man 
,¢ at his jug of Old Crow and offered the man a 
Iwas accepted with avidity. 
{4u that starts your stummick to feelin’ gay and 
 aggested Billy Cricket. 

jor nodded and held out his cup for more. After 
+9) drink he lifted his head, looking about, and for 
st me Billy Cricket was able to see the man’s face. 
-aean, pallid face, covered with a week’s stubble, 
acntuated its pallor. One eye had a cast init. A 
jetarted at the corner of the mouth and ran nearly 
ela. These two things gave to the stranger’s face 
yeiion sinister beyond their value. The eyes were 
1a) and expressionless—like the eyes of a mask. 
in'y, pardner?” asked Billy Cricket. 
ting since day before yesterday.” 

yice was thin, unmodulated—almost the voice 
il, Billy Cricket marveled at it, for he never had 
t: voice of a dope addict. He bustled about, 
ga the cofieepot and hanging the beans over the 
Jaen these were upon the table the visitor ate like 
fast, with no words. Outside the door Absalom 
i jevishly and Uncle Billy hurried out and brought 
sious radio set. The stranger had finished eating 
aseaning back in his chair, relaxed and given over 
jsitude following long exhaustion and a heavy 
Ely Cricket put his treasure upon the table and sat 
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Punkinseed Trotted Cheerfully Ahead. He Was Onty a Dog and Unable to Realize How Much Was at Stake 


“Stranger on Crunchbone, ain’t you?” he asked. The 
man nodded. 

“Timber cruiser?” 

ce No.” 

The old man was disappointed. But immediately his 
volatile mind went back to the radio set, gleaming upon 
the table. 

“Goin’ to have a lot of fun with that radio,” he said. 
“Long winter evenin’s—feller gets to talkin’ to himself. 
Lonesome for human speech. Now me, I don’t get down to 
Taterbug more’n once a year. Nobody ever comes here 
either.”’ 

This time the stranger roused and cast a long appraising 
look at his host. 

“Nobody ever comes here?”’ he repeated, his thin, far- 
away voice trailing through the quiet of the room like the 
wraith of speech. 

Billy Cricket was pleased to note this interest in the con- 
versation at last. 

“Let’s see,”” he said. ‘‘Eddie Benson rode in here last 
Fourth of July two years ago. And—yes, ole Tom Willey 
came by last fall; but he was drunk and lost his way, so he 
don’t count. Yes, sir, I shorely do live in a dark pocket. 
What did you say your name was, pardner?”’ 

The cold masklike eyes slid for a moment toward the 
ancient hillman and the stranger’s fingers crept to his 
pointed chin and strayed about through the stubble. 
Long, white, prehensile fingers they were. They seemed to 
move and work independently of one another, sinuous 
and crawling, like bleached snakes. 

The unreadable eyes went back to Billy Cricket’s face 
and stayed, watching. 

“My name is Smith,” said the man. 

“Smith?” Uncle Billy wrinkled his brow thoughtfully. 
‘Minin’ man?” 

“No.” Still the visitor met Billy Cricket’s frank, cu- 
rious gaze, watching. ‘“‘Reverend Josiah Montgomery 
Smith. A mountain missionary.” 

“Oh! A preacher?” 
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The Reverend Josiah Montgomery nodded, his gaze 
still fixed upon Billy Cricket’s face, with its childish, cred- 
ulous eyes. 

“T had a call,” he went on, explaining, ‘“‘to visit the 
lonely ones in the far places and minister unto them. I 
started into the wilderness to obey the call, but fell and 
hurt my shoulder. But now—now I have been taken in by 
a good Samaritan.’”’ A canting note crept into the thin, 
unmodulated voice. 

A preacher! To most lonely mountain men, hospitality 
is a sacred thing; a rite, to practice which is a tender priv- 
ilege. But a guest who was also a preacher! Billy Cricket 
contemplated his rare visitor, awe and a profound respect 
mingling in his simple face. Few preachers ever had 
touched his life, and he felt the awe that the servant of the 
church has imposed upon the humble mind of the unsophis- 
ticated layman since time immemorial. 

When he next spoke his voice betrayed this new attitude 
toward his guest. 

“T’m aimin’ to take the best care of you I can, reverend,” 
he said. ‘‘ But you got to overlook a lot of things about me. 
I’m a reg’lar cussin’ fool and once or twice a month I take 
a few pulls at the old jug; but you just make allowances. 
I ain’t had any raisin’; and to tell the truth, I didn’t have 
much sense to start with. Nor I ain’t got much to offer 
in the way of grub and everything, but such as she is, she’s 
yours.” 

“Tt will serve, brother,’ said the missionary, ‘‘even 
though it be locusts and wild honey. And ‘who knows? 
Maybe I shall convert you yet! Locusts and wild honey 
and a drink from yonder purling brook. Or as Omar says: 


sce 


—— underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!’”’ 


Billy Cricket considered this respectfully. 

“T can’t sing none at all, reverend,” he said humbly; 
“nor I ain’t got any wine. But my jug of Old Crow—maybe 
she’ll be able to 
help your shoulder 
some.” 

“Let us give 
thanks, brother,” 
said the thin, cant- 
ing voice. “Or, as 
the saying goes, 
‘A little for the 
stomach’s sake.’”’ 

Presently his 
head drooped and 
he fell asleep. 
Uncle Billy roused 
him and put him 
to bed, then went 
back to the fire- 
place. 

Billy Cricket 
was too excited to 
sleep himself, so 
hesat smoking and 
contemplating his 
new purchase, all 
gleaming with 
fresh varnish and 
nickel and shiny 
knobs and doo- 
dads and dinkle- 
bobs that lent 
wings to his im- 
agination. 

For magic was 
in the thing; a 
magic that made 
it akin to the fly- 
ing carpet that 
once upon a time 
carried people 
over mountain and 
valley and sea, a 
thousand miles in 
the wink of an eye. 
Why, when that 
new radio set was 
all hooked up, he 
needed but totwist 
one of those glit- 
tering knobs and 
instantly he would 
listen to sounds 
from the ends of 
the earth! His 
‘pulse leaped at the 
thought and he 
yearned mightily 
for the morning. 

(Continued on 

Page 64) 
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with the Kendrick Piano:Company. At 9:08 

Lester G. Bettle burst into my life. You 
know how it is when you begin a new job. You 
dust off the best blue serge and you polish up your person- 
ality. You are a ‘hot-and-cold water faucet, one moment 
exuding confidence, the next a dank self-distrust. As you 
approach your new office, you seek to buck yourself up by 
sketching in your mind the interview you will give twenty 
years from that day to some inquiring reporter. - 

“Yes, I started at the bottom,” the piano king said. ‘I 
might be there still; but,’’ he added with a genial laugh, 
“T guess I’m not a bottom-minded man.”’ 

He leaned back in an easy-chair on the deck of his yacht. 

“How did I do it? Three friends helped me. I owe all 
my success to them,”’ 

“‘And those friends were?” queried the interviewer. 

“Tom Honesty, Dick Sobriety and Harry Industry,” 
answered the millionaire, with a twinkle in his eye. 

As you go up in the elevator, you practice, in an unosten- 
tatious way, a genial laugh, and you try to learn to twinkle 
your eye. Then you step out into the new scene of your 
endeavors, twinkling, a bit scared and charged with curi- 
osity. What sort of fellow will your new boss be? Will 
you like the crowd in the office? 

My immediate boss was Pickering. He was all right. 
He ran the advertising department, which I was to dec- 
orate. He was lean, long, red and monosyllabic. 

“Glad to see you,” he greeted me. ‘Hope you like it 
here. Your desk isin there. Bettlé is on one side, Ward is 
on the other. Here’s a book of our ads. Read ’em. Let 
*em sink in. No big rush. Bettle will talk to you. He 
knows the game. See me in three days.” 

He left me in a glass coop. I sat at one of the three desks 
there, squared my shoulders, resolved not to be a bottom- 
minded man and was about to start to digest the stuff 
Pickering had given me, when the door blew open and a 
young man blew in as if propelled by a small tornado. 
He was an open-faced chinny young man with a good many 
dazzling teeth, and he moved as if he were on springs. He 
had the sort of breezy personality one becomes aware of at 
ence—like a draft. He bounded at me, grinning. 


AN NINE Monday morning I started my new job 
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“‘Bettle’s my name,” he announced. ‘‘Lester G. Bettle.”’ 


I told him mine, and we shook hands. He had a hand- 
shake that came under the head of mayhem. 

“Try one of my pills,’ said Mr. Bettle. 

He hopped on my desk, sat there cross-legged and jerked 
from his pocket a large cigarette case, one of those tricky 
ones. He pushed a button and a cigarette popped into my 
hand. His other hand produced a gold lighter. His worked. 
He watched me closely as I puffed. 

“Good, eh?” 

“Excellent,” I assured him truthfully. 

“Genuine Ghienbek,”’ he said. 

I examined the cigarette. There was a fancy monogram 
on it—T. R. M. Lester G. Bettle chuckled. 

“Don’t ask me; I’ll tell you,” he said. ‘‘I get these at 
Lamson & Wedgewood’s, on the Avenue. Friend of mine 
is head salesman there. These cigarettes are made to order 
for millionaires. Some of the rich boys forget to call for 
their orders, so that’s where little Lester comes in. I buy 
them at half price, monograms and all. I guess I’m kind of 
dumb, eh?” He lowered his voice confidentially. ‘‘ Any 
time you want something special in the tobacco line, drop 
into Lamson & Weédgewood’s and ask for Mac. Tell him 
you're a friend of mine. He’ll fix you up.” 

He interrupted my words of thanks with, “‘ This is a good 
shop to work in. The big boss is a square shooter. Do 
your stuff and you'll be O. K. I’ve been here four years. 
Wish I had a dollar for every piano I’ve sold for Old Boy 
Kendrick. Not that he hasn’t come across pretty. I’d 
hate to tell you how much little Lester steals from the 
cashier every Saturday. Makes me blush to take it.” 

I was impressed. He didn’t seem to be the type that 
blushes easily. Thinking of my own modest wage, I said 
nothing. Mr. Bettle, however, was equipped with a self- 
starter. He was soon in high again. 

“They know I don’t have to stay here,’’ he told me. 
“‘Only last week the president of the Amerikola Corpora- 
tion said to me, ‘Les, what does old Kendrick pay you?’ 


“Well,""Exclain 

ter G. Bettle 

Don’t You Give Three Cheers for Little 
I Suggested to Mr. Kendrick That He Int 


I told him ‘So-and-so.’ He said, ‘Come over 
we'll give you so-and-so.’ I said, ‘It’s a lot mc 
Fred, but I guess I’ll stick where I am. Mr. 
won’t live forever. I’m young and I’ve got big 

Mr. Bettle’s sharp eyes had been roving over 
stopped at my shoes, newly bought. 

““Where did you get the kicks?”’ he asked. 

‘Hodge Brothers,” I told him. = 

Sadly he shook his head. I gathered that Ih 
mistake, which he regretted. 

“You should have gone to Cooper & Genung’s 
“Better shoes for less jack. I get all mine the 
drag. Know Jake Genung. Next time you wan 
shoes drop in and mention my name.” 

I promised to. 

“Married?” he asked. 

“Yes. Are you?” 

Mr. Bettle smiled knowingly. 

“Almost. Half a dozen times. It’s easy to gé 
but it’s darned hard sometimes not to. I almc 
fall. She was an actress—The Follies. Someh 
the idea I was the best egg ever laid. I took he 
bit, but I got tired of her. She was always trying 
and I hate to see anybody wasting time doing 
sides, she wasn’t my kind. Not very brainy. Wé 
want to hurt the kid’s feelings, so I pulled a litt 
ogy and let her think it was she that was slipp! 
air. I’ve made a study of women, so I knew ji 
handle her. She gave me the gate, and was S 
was through. Just out of spite she married a b 
egger from Toledo.” 

I eyed the portfolio of advertisements Picl 
given me to study, but Lester G. Bettle did 
from ‘my desk. 

eA | always hands me a hearty ha-ha,” he 
“‘when I hear a man say he can’t understand ¥ 
never has any success with them. Art Ward ist! 
fellow.” I looked at the third desk. “Yes,” S 


- 


3 


) | | ard soon. He lives out in the country, so 
tle late on Mondays. I tell him he’s a sap 


he city. I’ve got a flat in Thirty-ninth 
‘the agent into letting me have it for half 
” 


was wondering about Ward, so he told me: 
ice quiet lad. You’lllike him. He’s a reg- 
2. But I doubt if he’ll ever get married— 
1 lassoes him and drags him to a preacher. 


tdie. He’s a born husband. Not bad look- 
jred and works hard. He’s got everything 
ily Pe a fellow has to have to make good in busi- 
t? ” 

/Hitter spirit, aggression. The Lord loves a go- 
Wid that out long ago. Little Lester doesn’t 
‘@icon to be brought to him on a silver platter. 
, out and brings it home. You watch me. 
We right girl, I'll give her such a rush that she 
er breath till we’re on our way to Niagara 
>in our hair.” 

ogencd and Mr. Bettle hopped from the desk 
Widdenly grown red hot. 

4 ardie,’’ he said. ‘“‘Here, Wardie, shake 
new associate in the glorious work of put- 
Baby Grand in every American home.”’ 
ds with Arthur Ward. He was tall and 
a friendly smile. I knew at once I’d seen 


=} 


Yard the tennis player?’’ I asked. ‘‘Bettle 

tion that.” 

’ Ward replied. 

the semi-finals at Forest Hills,’ I said. 

ethan abit that day. I’d give a couple 

ur backhand.” 

ing; he looked embarrassed. 

“ity over the Rockywood course yester- 
Mer G. Bettle. ‘First time I ever played 

S™@.me now. Used to play a lot of tennis, 

aito 81Ve"A because people were always pestering 

BY in toul, ents and it interfered with my work. 

: * forget om rnament I played in about six years 

Tas playing.) ow” —he mentioned the name of a 

Davis Cup Snitude—“and just to 

tl took all hRots on my backhand. 

titled him, SO§snaged to beat him 
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8-6, 6-4. He said afterward he got dizzy watching my 
backhand. I gave it a nasty cut—like this.” 

Mr. Bettle demonstrated with an elaborate motion. It 
was difficult to doubt that it rendered his opponent dizzy. 

“‘T was even better at doubles than at singles,’ went on 
Bettle. ‘‘My brother Bigelow—he was named for my 
grandfather, the Secretary of the Navy—and I used to 
play together. Our teamwork was uncanny. I wish we 
could have played the Doherty brothers.” 

**T wish you could have,” said Arthur Ward. 

I turned to my work and Arthur Ward to his. Presently 
I heard Mr. Bettle’s voice. 

“How did you hurt your hand, Wardie?”’ 

T noticed then that Ward’s fingers were bandaged. Ward 
laughed. 

“Tt sounds foolish,” he said apologetically; ‘‘but a lion 
bit me.” 

“What?” 

“T took a pack of young nieces and nephews to the cir- 
cus,’’ Ward explained. ‘‘Little Nancy thought a lion cub 
was a kitten. She tried to pet it. The cub nipped at her 
and I grabbed her and got nipped myself. It’s a bit ridicu- 
lous to go round suffering from lion bite.’ 

“Not at all,’’ said Lester G. Bettle promptly. ‘“‘An even 
odder thing happened to me once. My brother Bigelow 
and I were at the zoo once when we were kids. We’d read 
you can hypnotize a lion by looking him straight in the eye. 
Bigelow bet I couldn’t, so I hopped into the cage. There 
were two lions there—not cubs, full grown lions. I looked 
them in the eye es 

“Both of them?” asked Ward. 

“First one, then the other,’’ said Bettle, and showed us 
how, by narrowing his eyes and fixing first Ward then me 
with fierce glares. ‘‘ Well, the lions crouched there as if 
they were made of marble. I began to get tired after a 
while, so I turned to walk out of the cage. That was a mis- 
take. Another time I’ll back out. Of course, the minute 
I took my eyes off them, the man-eaters went forme. I was 
just squeezing out of the cage when they bit me.” 

“Both of them?” 

“Simultaneously. I couldn’t go to school for months. 
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Two months went by, and I was learning the art and 
mystery of piano selling. I had come to know Ward and 
Bettle pretty well. I began to notice that something was 
the matter with Ward. Usually he worked along steadily. 
Now he seemed to find it hard to concentrate. Bettle 
worked in spurts, like a geyser. Between spurts he regaled 
us with anecdotes plucked from a highly colorful past. 
Any casual word of Ward’s or mine started him. We were 
working along one morning when Bettle’s typewriter 
stopped its cyclonic clicking. 

‘“What’s in the package, Wardie?”’ he asked. 

““Mouse Murderer,’’ answered Ward, not stopping his 
work. 

“Tf you’ve got mice, the stuff you ought to get is Do- 
heney’s Deadly Drops,”’ counseled Bettle. 

““My sister’s house is full of them,” said Ward. 
‘gest I ever saw.” 

‘Speaking of big mice,’ said Lester G. Bettle, “you 
should have seen the ones I used to have in my old apart- 
ment on Washington Square. Like small guinea pigs, they 


“‘Big- 


were; but more ferocious. Do you know what they 
were?”’ . 
We didn’t. Knowing Bettle, we surmised that they 


were something very remarkable indeed. We were not de- 
ceived. 

“Those mice of mine,’”’ he said impressively, ‘“‘ were man- 
eaters. Yes, sir, if I went out in the kitchen in the dark 
they’d rush at me and bite my ankles. They got so bad I 
had to buy an air rifle. I’d lie in bed and pretend to snore. 
They’d think I was asleep and they’d sneak toward my 
bed to attack me. Then—ping, ping, ping!—I’d let them 
have it. I got to be a pretty fair shot.” 

During this narrative I was watching Ward. He was 
gazing pensively out of the window with a far-away look in 
his eyes. Once hesighed. This didn’t escape the ever-alert 
Bettle. 

“‘Wardie,”’ he said, ‘‘who is she?” 

“What?” 

* “The girl.” 
“What girl?” 
“Don’t tell me you get that goofy look thinking about 


ie i oe 


My brother Bigelow had to captain the baseballteaminmy mice,” said Bettle. ‘‘Tell little Lester. Who is she?” »t exact- 


place. Didn’t you ever notice 
that I sit alittle lopsided?” 


(Continued on Page 129) 


“TI Fought Him the Bet= 
ter Part of an Hour. 
Finally Landed Him. 
He Weighed Exactly 
Nineteen Pounds 
and Four and Three= 

Quarters Ounces’’ 
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tau: ant that is hived ina Broadway cellar. The 

proprietor, once upon a time arich man, with oil 
wells at Baku daily spattering him with more riches, 
entered the nau- 
seous vapors of his 
kitchen to observe 
the strange work- 
man that had been 
sent to his estab- 
lishment by the 
Russian Refugee 
Relief Society. 

He found him 
bent over the deep 
sink, with hairy 
arms submerged to 
the elbows in the 
greasy gray water 
impounded there. 
When the leaning 
figure straightened 
to ease a tired 
spine, there was 
revealed a broad 
face, set deeply 
with black eyes, 
and almost purple 
at the lips and chin 
from a beard that 
was not allowed to 
grow. 

There was a gasp 
of surprise from 
the proprietor; his 

‘ls clicked as he 

ne to attention, 

t his voice broke 

he cried out, 

Excellency! 

eneral!”’ 

The dishwasher 

lashed white 
seeth, but returned 
the salute with a 
swollen red hand 
and arm that 
gleamed where 
drops of water 
were enmeshed in 
the black tangle of 
hair. 

“Well,” he said in embarrassment, ‘‘you see me here 
less of a general and more of an admiral. This vat of dirty 
water is the ocean I control.” 

Presently, after handshaking and excited talk, the pro- 
prietor rushed from the kitchen into the restaurant, filled 
with a clacking of tongues and the clinking of silver and 
china. Light was admitted there with a cunning, sparing 
hand that had been guided by a subtle sense of values. 
The mural decorations were as vivid as a basket of Easter 
eggs, as grisly as a morgue. Hach of the few incandescent 
bulbs was so shaded as to cast a thin shield of illumination 
on these paintings of strong Byzantine flavor; but the 
complexions of the patrons, seated for the most part at 
cushioned benches running along the walls, were protected 
by a cavernous darkness. A lady with a faint mustache 
could eat there and be sure of romantic attention. A red 
light glowed in one corner of the ceiling; a greenish lamp 
was so placed as to spill a corpselike pallor on the face of a 
Tartar chief in one of the pictures. The cigarettes of 
patrons sitting within its sickly effulgence glimmered with 
the soft radiance of phosphorus in a firefly’s tail. Many 
of those patrons were Russians, refugees; a few were the 
peripatetic tourists of Broadway whose custom is to dine 
with the Chinese one night, with the French another, with 
the {talians, the Mexicans, and so on. 


. NEW dishwasher had arrived at a Russian res- 


The General’s Impromptu Reception 


JEWISH violinist, with a thick mane of black hair that 

he flung about with what was intended to represent 

gypsy abandon, was leading a quartet of musicians in the 

rendition of chamber music; in this instance, A Little 
Gift of Roses. 

“Hey,” roared the proprietor, emitting Russian phrases 
as he bolted into this scene from the kitchen, ‘stop that 
song, you fellows! Come into the kitchen. My general is 
here. Quickly, quickly!” 

™he musicians, in confusion, broke off playing and 

“award the kitchen. Those patrons who understood 
“ad after them, and those who did not trailed 


™ 
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“They Dance, They Sing; But I Give ’Em the Tempo. 
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along anyway to see the cause of the excitement. All these 
shouldered their way into the steamy kitchen, where they 
saw an embarrassed chef with fierce Cossack mustaches 
twisting his apron between powerful hands as he spoke 
respectfully to a weeping old man, who leaned against the 
drain board of the sink piled high with soiled dishes and 
affirmed again and again “ Da, da, da,” which was as if he 
had said ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes.” 

The proprietor interrupted to make a speech; not a 
long one, but very impressive, even to those who could not 
understand. Then he ordered the musicians to play, and 
brought his right arm up in a salute that fixed his elbow 
rigidly on a level with his shoulder, his fingers against his 
forehead, palm outward. His heels and the heels of all the 
other Russian men there, including the dishwasher, 
snapped together as if they were drawn by a magnetic 
force. The music was the anthem of the Russia of the 
Czars. 

It was dramatic, of course; and no people in the world 
are quite so instinctively dramatic as the Russians. But 
with 10,000 of them in the United States, fugitives from 
the Bolsheviki, it would be strange if there were not such 
meetings, and there have been many. New York con- 
tains about 6000 of these people who count themselves the 
brains of Russia. Most of them came to the United States 
from Constantinople, but others have entered from remote 
places in a frontier that encircles Russia, a frontier that has 
been called a fringe of misery. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
has said there are 3,000,000 of them scattered over the 
earth. 

The records of the Russian Refugee Relief Society of 
America indicate that there are 600,000 of these members 
of the intelligentzia in Germany, 400,000 in France and 
more than 1,000,000 others, including the 10,000 or more 
in America, scattered in every quarter of the globe, even on 
tiny tropical islands; at least 2,000,000 who dream vainly 
of the day they may go back to Russia and resume the life 
they once knew. Almost everywhere, except in America, 
these exiles are leading a pinched existence. And in 
America? 
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I Know What Americans Want’’ 


. 


September 5, | 


One of the cruising taxicabs that roll on New 
streets drew up to the curb in Fifth Avenue nez 
public library recently. A lady had lifted a finge 
signal that is made to taxi chauffeurs, thousan 
times a day 
as this cab re: 
the curb the ; 
was acknoy 
in a fashig 
does not 
often. The 


Stances. The| 
Wasa real prince 
2nd now works 
/ ind the perft 

/ counter of a Fj 
/ Avenue dep: 
ment store. _ 
That taxi che 
feur once was 
officer in the R 
sian naval airse 
ice. Karly in’ 
war he came 
Americaasame 
ber of a comm 
sion to buy pla, 
for the impe 
government, Tl 
he wore a unifo 
resplendent w 
badges and de 

: q rations; but hei 
so with no more of an air tian now, when his uniform 
that of a gasoline hackmar fe@ ig an engineer of cons 
erable ability, and once nce he came to America a 
refugee he obtained a plaq with a large company thats 
him to Central Americ? at the head of an importa 
project. Unhappily, maarial mosquitoes sank their p! 
boscides into him with gch energy and in such numbi 


that he had to resign ani come back to New York and! 
taxicab. 


Awaitingthe Return to Russia | 


“I ALWAYS thoug't I should like to drive a taxicab 
he tells friendswho think he ought to employ! 
talents in a more coplicated field. “I find I do like 
drive a taxicab, 80 \hy not? Some day I shall go ba 
to Russia. What das jt matter?” | 

In the meantime b lives with his wife in a Harlem apat 
ment and finds beaty in an ice box that was paid for 
weekly installments | 

That princess wh rode in his cab—with the meter fi 
up and not registsing—worked in a perfume-bottling 
tablishment befos she went behind the counter in tl 
department store 

“Some day Wéshall all return to Russia,” she will té 
you. ‘Perhaps ¢ shall have a Romanoff Czar agaill, ( 
even a governmnt like this in America. What does 
matter? Theréwe shall be happy. In the meantime) 
live, and all qy long I may inhale the essence of th 
fragrance of fiwers,” 

If you hadeen that naval aviator take leave of his gue 
as she steppd from his taxicab before the imitation mat! 
entrance Oan uptown walk-up; if you had noted his ele 
gant. mampr of lifting his cap, his fervor, his respect ash 
kissed t/hand she regally extended; and if you, 48 
next paenger, had presumed to suggest that such manne! 
were haily American—he would have agreed with you 

“I le Americans,” he would have told you; “bul 
of cole, they have no manners. You, of course, 

(Continued on Page 166) 


lM$YERSTAND. You want a really brilliant wedding 
l@ eeping with the traditions of your family, quite 
erally. Let me see then—roughly estimated, it will 
a) about $50,000.” 

iyelebutante nodded meekly and bent over the desk, 
wid with the hieroglyphics that took form under the 
‘is he moved it rapidly over the paper. Fifty thou- 
gllars! Yes, father would take care of that all right. 
i portant to her were the items that rolled from the 


r 
" 


the purveyor to Her Ladyship, the bride. 

dus list them in order,” he went on. ‘“‘ We will have 
ic at least $500 for the church; the decorations will 
end $10,000, if the ideas you have are carried out; 


the costumes for your attendants would scarcely 
‘4sthan $1500’’—and the $50,000 figure was reached 
mazing ease. 

5.oubt dad got quite a shock when he examined the 
{ the tabulation of items for a present-day wedding 
thing else again if you carry in your mind the recol- 
93 of those that took place a generation ago. It is 
)] that business has found an excellent pie, rich in 
j/and fingers are reaching in deeper and deeper as the 
s;ecomes more profitable. 

o see, in the trade weddings are classed as essentials. 
‘they be essentials as long as romance survives? was 
42ry put to me the other day by one whose interest in 
ssent classification is vital. So, with the soaring 
‘of essentials, weddings are becoming increasingly 
nive. 

y are easily twice as costly as they were ten years 
\nd I know whereof I speak, for during the decade 
issed I have had a pretty intimate knowledge of the 
ge market from one angle or another. 

hat span of years I have acted as bridesmaid four 
maid of honor once, said tremolo ‘“‘I do”’ in the little 
‘ge chapel in the Little Church Around the Corner, 
a reporter covered so many hundred weddings that 
sicount long ago. 

. the fact that it costs an unmerciful lot of money to 
arried deters our romantic young things not at all. 
‘ould find that a marriage chart, provided you kept 
aows the number of big weddings rising high above 
tices of them in their lofty climb with the years. A 
ent proof of the prosperity of our country. 
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In the historic 90’s, famed as they were for their Mrs. 
Astor, their Mrs. Fish, their Ward McAllister and their 
handful of important weddings, society was a precious 
thing, partaken of only by the most select; and that circle 
to some, peering through the barricade, was distressingly 
small. But now the list of millionaires is growing so 
rapidly and international marriages are so numerous that 
brilliant weddings are an everyday occurrence. 

You have only to choose your day—even the once taboo 
Friday is no exception—and journey to St. Thomas’, the 
Church of the Transfiguration, St. Patrick’s Cathedral or 
any of the other great churches, and you will find a mar- 
riage celebration such as our grandparents would have 
talked about for the rest of the season. Such celebrations 
in reality are so frequent that a ceremony even lightly 
smacking of economy is of exciting interest for that reason 
alone, especially if the family coffers presage a grand event. 
Only the other day one of our greatest heiresses was mar- 
ried, and to the amazement of all only $10,000 was spent 
on the function. You may be sure there was a good deal of 
whispering over such retrenchment, since everyone had 
looked forward to one of those $75,000 affairs. 

To spend only $10,000 on a wedding these days is really 
an evidence of economy. Ceremonies at that figure are so 
numerous that they are 
within the realm of even 
the most casual observer. 
It is therefore with the 
$50,000 class of weddings 
that I prefer to deal in 
this article. They are fre- 
quent, they are beautiful 
and they are 
often strikingly 
simple. 

Dearest of all 
is the last item, 
for it gives the 
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real pull to the purse strings of the fond parent. Artistic 
effects come high. Instead of the one-time ambition to have 
an abundance of flowers that would impress by their very 
quantity, the present aim is to have exquisite blossoms ar- 
ranged with taste and understanding. The collation need not 
be of the groaning-board variety, but it must be the epitome 
of culinary art. The presents must be displayed to advan- 
tage, with just the right emphasis on a trinket from a 
powerful personage. Such fine points are not to be taken 
lightly. They are in fact so important that they have pro- 
duced a new species of specialist, the master of marriages. 
He is an expert director, who takes the entire matter in 
hand, with a prayer that the family will leave him in peace 
to execute their commands, and, if need be, gives a subtle 
touch here and there from his secret knowledge chest. 
New York City has a number of such authorities whose 
fame has spread with their achievements. 

I know of one in particular, who is the savior of that 
army of apartment dwellers to whom weddings have be- 
come such an enormous problem, for he has popularized 
the hotel ceremony. Since his star has risen the hotel wed- 
ding has taken on a new significance. Not only has he 
made it a haven for those living in small quarters, but he 
is also responsible for the solution of a problem that was 
becoming increasingly distressing with the complexity of 
our social scheme. I refer to the growing number of inter- 
marriages among those of diverse creeds and nationalities. 

When two of widely or even of slightly different faiths 
are married, a surprising number of obstacles must be 
overcome. The master of mar- 
riages is an old hand at han- 
dling such problems. Also he can 
tell you the marriage customs of 
any land, and he can 
create a setting for 
them that would sat- 
isfy the most exact- 
ing. 

The minister’s fee, 
never a fixed one and 
really never de- 

manded at all, 
has come to be 
a bugaboo to 
the nervous 
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little murder as you could want. 

Why, I’m telling you, you could sit 
down right now and think and think and 
think and you : 
wouldn’t beableto 
think up no nicer 
murder than this 
one was—that is, 
of course, in its 
own class. So 
clean, y’under- 
stand, and quiet 
and refined. 

All I got to say 
is I wisht I’d ’a’ 
been there and 
handling the case 
and not no kid like 
this Joe Cole, that 
never tried to do 
any publicity work 
before. I ain’t 
bragging or any- 
thing, see? But 
after all, you don’t 
go barging into a 
first-class press 
agent every day— 
and Joe wasn’t no 
first-class press 
agent. 

I call him a 
kid—he was about 
twenty-five—be- 
cause you know 
how these bookish 
fellows -is. They 
read and read and 
read, and what 
happens to ’em? 
First thing you 
know, they’re kind 
of moony and 
pretty near no 
good for anything 
except maybe 
writing. That’sthe 
way I mean Joe’d 
got, going to col- 
lege all them years. 

Well, he comes to me, see, and says Max Garfunkle sent 
him; and I been knowing Max Garfunkle since I and he 
was out together in front of the Parker Brothers’ Circus, 
long time before I went over to the theatercal business. 
Max sends him to me, see, thinking maybe I can hitch him 
onto something. 

“T don’t care what it is,’ Joe says, “‘just so’s I can 
make enough to live on and have some time to myself to 
write.” 

It just happened then that a fellow’s been telling me 
about this girls’ college down South—they called it Shaw 
Seminary—that’s decided it’d try a press agent and see 
what happened, and that there’s one of the faculties from 
it up here buzzing around to find one that the college 
wouldn’t have to be ashamed to introduce to the freshmen 
girlies, see? 

I seen Shaw Seminary once when I was out in front of 
Toots Watson’s Wine and Song Babies a coupla years ago; 
a nice old yard, full of green grass and big trees and little 
old buildings. and swell-looking cuties running around, but 
it seems the whole outfit is running a little to seed, y’under- 
stand, and some of the families was beginning to send their 
daughters to one of them Northern colleges where there 
was daisy chains and masques by Percy Mackaye and 
jazz parties and such. And now they’d got the idea of 
signing on a regular press agent to get Shaw’s name in the 
papers now and then. 

So I says to this kid, “Kid, you come to the right man. I 
got something I wouldn’t tell nobody except you’re a friend 
of Max Garfunkle’s and anybody’s a friend of Maxie Gar- 
funkle’s is a friend of mine, see?’’ And I send him over to 
the Pennsylvania to see the register of the college that’s 
stopping there. 

Well, Joe comes back in a coupla days and says every- 
thing’s jake and he’s to start right away for Riverside, 
where this college is. 

“But he’s not the registrar,” Joe says; “he’s the pro- 
fessor of English.” 

And I says, “‘What’s the difference? He’s a professor, 
ain’t he?’”’ And Joe’s got to admit he is. And then I give 
him some advice. 


\ { ES, sir, it was just about as pretty a 
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Evidently Joe Don't Believe His Own Ears at First, sor H& Just Sits and Looks at Her Before Answering 


“Look here, kid,’”’ I says, “‘you never done press-agent 
work before, see, and I been at it for years, so I want to wise 
you alittle on account you’re a friend of Maxie Garfunkle’s 
and anybody’s a friend of Maxie Garfunkle’s is a friend of 
mine. Just remember this—all you got to think about is 
getting old Shaw Seminary’s name in the papers, and don’t 
nothing else matter.” 

“‘T’ve got to dig up the news,”’ he says, “‘and send it out.” 

“Dig it up incidentally,” I says. ‘‘But you make your 
own news, see? And I got a idea you’ll be sending out little 
notes on how many pages of Shakspere was translated dur- 
ing the term or essays on Longfellow and—er—on Long- 
fellow and such literary fellows. Well, you got to slough 
that idea. You want human-interest stuff—animals, red- 
head clubs, romances, elopements, murders ——” 

*‘T don’t have to make a murder, do I?” he says. 

‘“‘Personally,” I says, ‘‘I don’t care who makesit, just so’s 
it’s there. But you can say what you want, one way the 
other, but a murder’s the sure way to get publicity; and 
Shaw Seminary needs publicity, because it looked to me 
like it was fallen in a comma.” 

Well, Joe gets off with this professor, whose name is 
Burdett; but he gives me a buzz on the phone to thank 
me. 

And I says, no, he can’t thank me, because anybody’s 
a friend of Maxie Garfunkle’s is a friend of mine, see? I 
was out in front of a circus with Maxie once. 

And then a funny thing happens on this train trip down 
to Riverside and the college. Joe and the professor are 
getting along swell together, talking about Shakspere and 
Longfellow and such fellows, until whilé they’re passing 
through North Carolina, Joe makes a break—a little break, 
so he tells me when he gets back. 

The professor, it seems, has run into Latin fellows and 
Joe remarks, “I suppose I’ll have to rather hurriedly 
brush up on my Latin if ’m ——” 

That’s all the far he gets, see, when Professor Burdett 
pops around in his seat and aiming a fierce look straight at 
Joe, like Joe’s questioned his degree or something, says, 
“Mr. Cole, that was nothing more or less than a split 
infinitive!” 
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Well, Joe’s sort of taken by surpri.. 
professor was so harsh; but he’sa », 
lad, and when he’s thought it OVi 2 
seen he’s got the “rather hurriedly” 
wrong plac] 
man enou; 
come righ ¢ 


for those,” 
But the 5 
fessor appa | 
. doesn’t ai 
Joe’s apolog| 
just looks a: 
suspiciously 
then says, | 
yousure you: 
split thatinfi 
purposely?” 

And now 
surprised | 
enough, 

“Split it 
posely,” he 
“Why shou 
split an infi 
purposely?” 

“Tdon’t kr 
the professor 
still a little | 
“but maybe 
did’? ae 

“No, sir,” 
says emphati) 
“not me. I) 
go round spli 
infinitives 
regular thing 
know. That 

‘just a regret 
error.” 

Joe know: 
course, that a 
infinitive is al 
all wet in tall 

you got to lay off ’em, particularly when you’re talki 
a professor of English. But Professor Burdett’s te 
it harder than anybody Joe’s ever seen, see? Gramt 
the old man’s racket, y’understand; and while he hate 
kinds of blowzy language, he hated most a split infiniti 
hated it worse than poison. ~ 

Then the professor asks Joe another question. 

“Do you know Professor Madison? Ever meet 
anywhere?” 

“No, sir,”’ Joe says, and then thinking maybe he 
smooth out the situation with a little gag—‘“‘ He wasn’ 
one that was President, was he?” By 

“Professor Madison,” the old gent says, “occupie 
chair of history at Shaw Seminary.” 

“Well,” says Joe, still wanting to be affable, 
power to him.” ' 

That’s all, see? But it’s pretty funny business t 
and he ain’t wise to it at all, but he don’t say anyt 
He rather likes Professor Burdett; a nice, quiet old f 
that ain’t all the time telling shady stories, and he‘ 
want to go prying around in his personal affairs. So Jo 
lets things ride. ; 

Well, Joe cottons to old Shaw Seminary right off— 
it swell. It’s peaceful and pretty and little breezes blo 
through the trees and way off some of the girlies si! 
Who Takes Care of the Caretaker’s Daughter; an 
says to himself, this is the berries, see? And he’s gol: 
make good and stay here, because he thinks that in 
like this he can write rings around Shakspere and I 
fellow, y’understand. 

He’s give a office and the next morning he’s brung 
meet the president of the school, a testy little old man 
the president makes it plain to Joe that he’s as welco! 
a epidemic of hiccups. He don’t approve of the idee 
press agent, see, and thinks it ain’t identically dign 
but the board of trustees, or what is it that runs the co 
ain’t ask him one way the other. , 

“Mr. Cole,” he says, “Shaw Seminary is a very ol¢ 
time it has institution. In its seventy-five years 0 


time it has grown its own quiet and scholarly spirit, 2! 
directly reflected in its academic policy; and I am ira 
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at,a my opinion, such a theatercal factor as a press 
hano place in this spirit and policy. However, the 
pve decided that the school might be hurting 
yy ot giving the experiment a trial; and speaking 
or iyself and for the faculty, I want to assure you 
armost anxious that you prove my opinion wrong 
.oyme that good can be done without destroying 
‘or very dear traditions. But I certainly never 
edo see a press agent striding through these classic 
” 
.o just about like sending somebody off to Baffin 
{tyut no clothes, and Joe’s quite sunk in when he 
tnd decides to pop in on Professor Burdett, the 
ern he knows there, just to pass the time of day; 
eys so many girlies, all of ’em pips, circulating 
| iat he’s kind of bucked up right away. 
|, » drools into the professor’s office and gives him 
y-ywn, see, and the professor, who sees now that 
ji ght and not running around splitting infinitives 
\e,issympathetic. _ : 
seiraging,” he said; “but just go ahead and do 
e¢ That’s all that can be expected.” 
hire talking there about things in general, when 
shthe door opens without being knocked on, and a 
isin. It’s one of these big, husky heads, see, but 
very red and flushed, like its owner might have 


tcble getting his breath; and the face is one of these. 


-jighing faces, always enjoying a joke, always in a 
‘or, and you want to sock it right on the but- 
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sl well, well!” this head stuck in shouts. “Back 
hoig town, eh? I’d just like to quietly sit here and 
Ju got to tell, eh? Big time, I’ll bet, seeing all the 
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loss at the professor kind of questioningly and sees 
eld gent is just staring at the head at the door, see, 
tiying anything. Then the head booms out again: 
t've got to quickly go to a class now. I'll hurry it, 
e want to briefly stop in here around noon, eh?” 
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“T say,”’ he says then, “would you mind saying some- 
thing again—just any old thing you can think of? Maybe 
my ears played me false.” 

The girl says, “Sure! Ain’t I making myself plain? 
They ain’t hired nobody that don’t understand no English, 
is they?” 

Well, Joe just gets up and goes over and closes the door. 

“Tn the next room,’’ he says when he comes back, “‘is an 
old fellow that if he heard you talk like that he’d probably 
put you in two or three jails. But honest, you got about 
the fiercest grammar I ever heard. You write in that 
language too?”’ 

“Nope,” she comes back. “I write the purest English 
known to mankind—newspaper English. That means I 
haven’t used ‘who’ and ‘whom’ and ‘shall’ and ‘will’ and 
‘if’ and ‘though’ correctly in nigh on three years. But I 
rather thought you’d like to hear a little low-life stuff after 
all the swell line you have to stand from old Burdett.’’ 

“Oh, you know him?”’ says Joe. “He certainly is hell 
bent for grammar, isn’t he?”’ 

“Don’t I know it!” the girl comes back. “I’m his 
daughter, his little jewel, and I been through the mill, I 
have! Say, before I got liberated in spirit and took mixing 
my tenses, I thought I’d go crazy around the house. Some- 
times I’d feel if he didn’t double a negative or end a sen- 
tence with a preposition, I’d just be compelled to end his 
life with a ax.” 

“He seems particularly set against a man that would 
split a infinitive,’ Joe says hesitatingly. 

“He'd just as soon split a skull as a infinitive,” the girl 
declares. ‘‘Personally, I’m willing to split an infinitive 
with any decent fellow. You see,’’ she says, ‘‘I was so full 
of suppressed desires; I wanted to say ‘ain’t’ and ‘nope’ 
and such words, and they wouldn’t let me. You can imag- 
ine how that came out; first thing you know I was sneak- 
ing off in alleys and using bad grammar on thesly. It went 
on like that until now I go off on fierce bats—I just let 
loose. And when I’m that way, nobody can do anything 
with me. You just got to let me sleep it off.” 


And This Flora, Who's a Pip, and Him Get Along Swell, See? 
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“You probably won’t come to no good end if you keep 
up that pace,’”’ Joe says. 

You see that double negative? That just goes to show 
how easy it was for Joe to be led astray by a pretty woman, 
see? And this was a pip he was talking to. 

“Yep,” she says, “‘probably wind up in an illiterate’s 
grave. Pop says the way I talk leads to anarchy or so- 
cialism or worse. Can you triple a negative?” 

“T never tried,’ Joe comes back, “but I can just nat- 
urally ruin a infinitive.” 

“All right,” she says; ‘‘then we'll go out together some 
time and you'll call out the rules of grammar and I’ll break 
7em, one by one, right spank in your face! Meanwhile, 
what’s the idea of this?”’ 

She hands Joe a piece of paper and this is what he reads 
off from it: 


“Mary and Drucilla, the famous Siamese twins of 
Parker Brothers’ Circus, will not be students at Shaw 
Seminary after all. They had made preparations to enter 
in the spring, when it was discovered that there were five 
weekly conflicts in the class-work schedules of the domestic 
course, which Mary had selected, and the academic course, 
which Drucilla had chosen. It is reported that the in- 
separable sisters then quarreled over which should go to 
which class, and the upshot of the matter has been that, no 
agreement being possible, they won’t beeducated. Further- 
more, so says Dame Rumor, they are no longer on speaking 
terms, which puts them both in embarrassing positions.” 


“Well,”’ says Joe, “‘what’s the idea of what? I sent it 
out last night—human-interest stuff hot off the griddle. 
Going to print it?” 

“Tt’s apple sauce,’’ Miss Burdett says. 

“What does that matter?’’ Joe demands, see? ‘‘I’m the 
press agent.”’ 

“Tt’s not me,” she explains. ‘It’s the city editor. Mr. 
Ethridge says he won’t print this unless you can prove 
you’re Hans Christian Andersen. You better try again.”’ 

Well, Joe’s wor- 
ried at this, see? 

“This is fierce,” 
he tells Miss 
Burdett. “‘I was 
told newspapers 
wanted human- 
interest stuff. I 
never was a press 
agent before. 
What ought I to 
do?” 

She begins put- 
ting on her gloves 
then. 

“*Well,’’ she 
says, “‘I don’t 
think I ought to 
begin arranging 
your life for you 
so quick. Give me 
a week or two, will 
you?”’ 

She stops at the 
door before going 
out and speaks 
again. 

‘Make another 
stab—look round 
for a romance,”’ 
she says; ‘‘and 
by the way, my 
name’s Flora; but 
because you’ve 
been so nice, you 
can call me Miss 
Burdett for the 
first visit and a 
half. ’By!”’ 

Well, sir, Joe 
was in a swell fix 
at that minute! 
He couldn’t make 
up his mind 
whether he ought 
to be upset over 
the flop of his first 
press yarn or 
whether he ought 
to be upset over 
this girlie, see? 
Then this Pro- 
fessor Madison 
comes in. 

“So you’re the 
press agent, eh?” 
he says heartily. 

(Continued on 

Page 108) 
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DO not know how it may be with others who have 
iI outgrown themselves and become merely the residents 

of culture and learning, but I experience a sensation 
of uneasiness when conversing with a man who evades 
his own personal pronoun. I 
always change my seat as soon 
as possible, because he is con- 
cealing someone who should 
be present and apparent if he 
is talking. 

He will never say ‘‘I think,” 
“T believe,” or “‘I know,” but 
he will begin with ‘‘It is said.” 
This may be a scholarly affec- 
tation of self-effacement, for 
all I know, but it is neither 
natural nor sincere. 

We are every one born in 
the first person singular. We 
live and die feeling that way. 
Therefore the pronoun “I”’ is 
the most honest and revealing 
word in the English language. 
It is our obligatory oral signa- 
ture. It is not an egotistical 
part of speech, unless you are 
an egotist, but the born-and- 
bred name by which every 
man calls himself. Without 
this provision, you may say, 
of Nature in him, we should 
never be able to identify him 
or know whether he is talking 
his own truth or his own lies 
or quoting them from someone 
else. 

This is the reason why cer- 
tain of my books are written 
in the first person. They must 
be. It is my way of writing as 
other people feel, interpreta- 
tive. I am being confidential, 
not boastful, except possibly 
where we may boast together. 
I am telling experience com- 
mon to us as human beings 
and giving the reader the ad- 
vantage of keeping his own 
silence. 

The method works. It en- 
courages many to give tongue 
to their lives and feelings, 
which is a relief if they have 
held them in for a long time 
and never expected to see 
them said anywhere. Just 
write the truth of your own 
heart and you will find out how 
many men and women have 
lived that same truth more 
valiantly than you have with- 
out emitting it into copy! I 
have had to make that hum- 
bling revision of my attributes 
since the publication of My 
Book and Heart. These silent 
ones who write letters not for 
publication have found in this 
volume the witness of their 
own hearts, a record more 
intimate and personal to them 
than if it had been written in the third person, or of one 
already dead and subject in the very nature of the case to 
biographical speculations. 

The record I am now writing will have no such effect, 
though it may be equally veracious, because we are far- 
ther apart in our thoughts than we ever are in our feelings. 
We may talk much or little, but most of our thinking is 
done and kept in silence: The human mind is a queer 
thing. It has more ways of the wild creatures than we 
have. It never ceases to circle either upon the wing or to 
prowl in that secret darkness which conceals every man’s 
mind. It goes off and comes back laden with strange 
thoughts while you sit gazing with candid eyes into the 
candid eyes of your companion, whose mind has also been 
out scouting around and has returned without ever meet- 
ing your mind on the way. 

I suppose many a man, seated in the possessive case 
beside some woman who has a Spencerian countenance 
and speaks to him in pale-blue language of sweetness, 
would leap for his life if he could see so much as the flash 
of the thought she is whetting in her neat little head 
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against his peace and happiness. And sometimes if a 
woman had a look into the mind of her hero she might 
become an idol breaker in the twinkling of an eye. 

But we are not to be judged by what goes on in our 
minds. And never gets out in a word or a deed. If all the 
tools of vengeance forged there were used, this world 
would be a terrible place. If all the dark thoughts we have 
were spoken, no man or woman would trust us. But these 
are the mental vaporings of our lower and meaner natures, 
conquered in most of us by the moral sense we have 
acquired which has established better standards. 

I recall a period in my life after I had passed years in the 
most arduous Christian training, hand in glove with the 
Beatitudes, when I suddenly developed a genius for vin- 
dictive thinking. I literally burned with the desire to even 
up a few scores for my husband. But when the opportuni- 
ties came, one after another, as your enemy invariably 
falls into your hands if he has wronged you, I lacked the 
courage of this dishonor. I had a decent horror of availing 
myself of them. I wrote A Circuit Rider’s Wife instead. 
This was not a vindictive book, although for a time it 
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excited the animus of some guilty saints. , 
shall always regard it as the best prayer I ey; 
to the world. And my experience is that thi 
very good at answering an honest prayer for hy, 
fort or justice. My, 
have passed since th. 
am eased from all |} 
of thoughts connec} 


that period; but ¢) 
when I remember s)| 
how that book was | 
I have a queer, tendi\ 
lay my hand upon); 
of the world and sw)! 
thing good. I do } 
not wrong to belieye\ 
heart of it is close })| 
Word! | 

I was thirty yea)| 
before the characte| 
mind differed conscio ; 
that of any other | 
mind who is a deyi| 
and mother, and, byi 
deeply and sincerely 
was backward with m 
but necessity comp 
to become skillful in 
I made my own clo 
they proclaimed ¢ 
But I was more gs 
with dear little Faith 
She came up in th 
linen period, We ¢ 
afford linen, but ev 
and hem on her whit 
frocks was hemstitch 
gathers were roll 
whipped. The yok 
elaborately carved ) 
needle into blossoms | 
worked into the drawr 

Faith was an at 
of a woman from 
beginning of her! 
her feathers and 


these dresses. 
skirts of that p 
them up behin: 
ner of those 
Likewise, Fait 
reached back 
‘her exceedingly 
skirt between 
forefinger, the 
gers hoisted an 
_ daintily as if she] 
noon teacup. | 
slightly forward, | 
proudly back, she 
glorified in her own 
comforts me now tor 
that I never chided 
these airs and tha 


observed that love can impart to a woma 
sense of style about her own clothes, a rai 
dressing her girl child. og 
I had no domestic accomplishments, bu 
hard-and-fast rule as a loving wife. This was to 
the eye. I have a vaguely guilty feeling that I wi 
exquisitely neat housekeeper—which immediately 
a belligerent feeling the moment someone r 
fact—but I always kept one place attractive 
that would strike Lundy’s eye as he entered 
I remember once after we had left Oxford 
tunes were at the lowest ebb we lived in two ro 
in the mountains. I had saved his dearer bh 
draperies and precious ornaments from the 
household things in Oxford, but not enough 
whole room cheerfully. So I massed our 
corner of it. ‘ 

There was an ugly little stove set far en 
“admit of a seat behind it on both sides of the 
it put in, no more than a low wide shelf agains 
But it was softly cushioned and I covered it 


erle curtain. I covered some old sofa pillows with 
-gd-yellow borders of these curtains and piled 
ik audy mushrooms on this seat. Some distance 
7 it in narrow shelves for the books. These were 
ed vithout regard for their titles or inside sub- 
_ bs to bring out as much color as possible. A red 
sn acked book was precious and must be placed 
thlight would fall on it. 
re ‘as a vase on the top shelf, two brass candle- 
ar wedged in the corner was a remarkable plaster 
is ttle boy, quite naked, sitting cross-legged on a 
ipiestal reading from a large book open upon his 
Juke it that he was an erudite child, because from 
Jef his pouncy body he could not have been more 
sp years old. Lundy had given me this thing in an 
+ soment years before. Remembering the classical 
tyva of his mind, I cannot believe it truly repre- 
h taste, only what he could afford to buy. But 
velstatuary of the graver sort to the last and treated 
{aw and then to the molded bust of a great poet 
e philosopher. I keep them all, though the little 
1s st half his book, broken off long since in our 


-xry wide chenille curtains remained. These were 
adrung at the windows on either side of this corner. 
4o suppose a professional decorator would have 
ihe general effect, but compared with the re- 
ig pace and furnishing of that wretched room, it 
He al. 
yer cold evenings when Lundy came in, the stove 
} glowing like a grotesquely deformed red-hot 
T; two candles would be lighted and flickering 
y.The little boy high up in his corner between them 
sll be studiously reading his book. The books 
Ives below would be lined up brightly like old 
aiting as usual to spend the evening with us. 
uly, merely giving me the peck of a kiss as he 
, ould make straight for that long cushioned seat 
" estove. He stretched out there like a wealthy 
niread or scribbled notes for a sermon. I do not 
hiever really saw the other part of that wretched 


vas the life I lived then and the mind I had then. 
ider and very anxious for my dear ones, but not 
 retch of imagination an intellectual existence. I 


ilve can be very active in such a love affair as this 
} 


| 
_ 


and be intellectual at the same time. Love itself is the 
self-expression of such a woman, which is something we 
hear more about these days than in those days, when it 
seems to me women loved more giftedly than they do now. 

I could have been contented with these intimate bless- 
ings. I do not remember ever to have craved a career. I 
do not now understand those who strive so brilliantly and 
senselessly for recognition, fame and one sort of distinc- 
tion or another. 

For me the career of an author was purely accidental and 
resulted from a desperate emergency. I have written all 
this out more particularly in another book, but while we 
are on this subject of careers and recognition I may as well 
set down now what I have to say about that. 

Anything you do, however well, which draws the world’s 
attention is a fearful thing, not to be lightly sought. And 
I do not refer in this connection to the competitive jeal- 
ousies engendered by success, having had no experiences 
along this line. What I am trying to tell you is that with 
the rewards one earns in this business, some right to live 
privately passes away. Your habitation may be divided 
from the crowded world by a thousand hills, but there are 
voluntary biographers in it who create the life they think 
you live back there. I could write much more entrancing 
legends about myself. 

I have an ambition to sit gracefully in the public eye, 
one hand resting on my desk, neatly littered with manu- 
seript, and the other curled like a white lily across my 
breast. When you are posing thus in your own mind it is 
disconcerting to learn that I am a country policeman, 
conscientious in the discharge of my duties. I respect 
policemen, but I should shrink from crowding into that 
profession. If you have written much testifying to your 
Christian faith, even if you do admit a somewhat crank- 
sided human nature, it is depressing to learn that you are 
an atheist smoking with bad doctrines. 

After that happened, I had no sooner retired behind 
that Scripture which says ‘‘Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely, for my sake”’; “verily they 
have their reward’’—and I am taking particular satisfac- 
tion in the dark intimation as to the probable nature of 
this reward—than I was startled by the report that I, one 
of those certified widows so highly recommended in Paul’s 
epistle to Timothy, had been cutting a swath in the social 
life of Havana. 
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Not everything you hear about. yourself can be consid- 
ered good publicity. And if you have delicate sensibilities, 
the currycomb of public imagination frequently rubs your 
vanities the wrong way. 

You can never choose your own duties or pastimes 
again. You must work at your thoughts. They hold you 
and compel you like voices calling to be heard. 

Sometimes now I still feel the womanly instinct stirring 
in me to sew a fine seam. I want to lay a pattern on a 
piece of beautiful cloth, cut out something sweet and 
make it. I long to gather a ruffle with my fingers, pin one 
end of it down and scratch the gathers with my needle as 
I used to do long ago. But I never can doit. No time. No 
such cunning left now in my fingers. I have become a 
sewless woman. 

When it is a fine, large, perfectly rounded day, with the 
sun shining and all the leaves talking in the wind, and a 
faint perfume of woodland flowers floats in through the 
window like an invitation, I would give much to cast my 
pen far from me and follow it out and away to the deep 
green valleys where these blossoms bloom. But I cannot 
take the day off. I must stay here and write down the 
things my mind makes believe. No real blossoms, only the 
things I know—so little, compared with what the trees 
tell and the river sings, if you know how to listen. 

Every author knows what I mean. We become the 
slaves of our thoughts that must be written before they 
fade into forgetfulness. 

Invitations to speak upon public occasions are among 
my most grievous embarrassments. Why is it inferred that 
one is or can be a public speaker because she has written 
a book? Writing is a very private business. I do not know 
any other occupation which requires so much privacy 
unless it is a life of prayer or a life of crime. 

During these many years with a bee in my bonnet and 
a pen in my hand I have practically lost my oral faculties. 
I cannot scintillate on a rostrum. The flare of so many 
faces would put out my light. I am accustomed to work 
in the presence of three open-eyed windows which look 
upon a wide green forest. Much motion and life out there, 
but complete and magnificent indifference to the mortal 
mind in here struggling with the adverb of an idea. 

I am not apologizing, you understand, for not being 
able to live up to this side demand of a literary reputation. 
I am simply telling what happens to one not anxious to 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Pot Shots 


NLY destructive and disgruntled elements will dis- 
agree with the statement that for the most part the 
courts form a bulwark that stands between the people and 
the loss of their rights and liberties. But it is a thousand 
pities that the courts should be clogged with cases, even 
though in long-delayed decisions the people are protected. 
Justice is slow partly because of the careless, almost sloy- 
enly conditions which attend legislation. 
Unfortunately state legislatures often meet under condi- 


tions that make the acquirement of first-hand and expert 


knowledge almost impossible. In one state two thousand 
bills must be disposed of in a session of ninety days. It is 
impossible for more than two or three leaders to have any 
real familiarity with the measures that come up. The legis- 
lature may be a fair cross section of the population; prob- 
ably it is considerably better than that. But practical 
polities is such that only a few members are what is called 
well informed on many of the bills. 

It is common knowledge that numerous bills, indeed 
many of the laws themselves, are merely happy-thought 
pot shots at the subject matter. One observer has re- 
marked harshly that most such legislation is based upon 
“expediency and barter, with some thought for popular 
feeling and little for principles.”” But even if this were 
wholly false, it would be physically impossible for state 
legislatures to know much about the topics they consider. 

A frequent comment is that legislatures should meet less 
often. On the other hand, if such bodies met continuously, 
less hasty consideration might be given the pending meas- 
ures. There is an old adage about the frying pan and the 
fire. Tampering with governmental machinery produces 
unexpected results. There might be other and greater evils 
in a continuous session. 

Fortunately, the gubernatorial veto saves many a situa- 
tion. There have been weak governors, and worse. But 
as an average they seem to have a fairly broad comprehen- 
sion of the needs of their states. Certainly they take more 
of a bird’s eye and less of a snail’s view than many legisla- 
tors. By pocket and other forms of veto they save their 
people countless sums. 

“The founders of our state government didn’t mean that 
the pocket veto was created to override the legislature, but 
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was intended as a check on mistakes,” said an angry state 
senator, following the last session of the body of which he 
was a member and just after the governor had let several 
hundred bills die a natural, or, from the senator’s view- 
point, an unnatural death. 

Possibly this particular governor made a few mistakes 
and killed meritorious as well as noxious measures. But it 
is fortunate for more than one commonwealth that so many 
governors have the courage of their convictions. Economy 
is always popular until the governor vetoes one’s pet bill. 
Let us hope that the tribe of governors who mean what 
they say when they run on economy platforms will never 
diminish. 


A Year:End Cash Account 


MAGINE a young business man who at the beginning 

of the year found himself, through no fault of his own, 
in debt to the tune of something over $21,000. As an offset 
to this heavy obligation there are a dozen slow-pay or 
never-pay debtors who owe him something like $11,000; 
but for one reason or another he can persuade only one or 
two of them either to pay up or to give him any sort of 
negotiable paper which he can sell or use as collateral at 
the bank. His only wise course is to live as well within his 
income as possible and pay off as many of his outstanding 
obligations as he can by his own efforts, not counting very 
heavily upon remittances from his delinquent debtors. 

Definite agreements compel him to pay interest on his 
debts and to retire part of the principal each year, whether 
he himself is paid or not. At the beginning of his fiscal year 
he calculated that he could live within his probable income 
to such an extent that at the end of the twelvemonth he 
would have sixty-seven dollars, over and above what was 
required of him, to apply to his debts. He went through 
the year paring expenses wherever he could. On June 
thirtieth, when his year ended, he found to his delight that 
instead of having but sixty-seven dollars extra with which 
to pay for dead horses, he had a little more than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Moreover, his total debt had been 
reduced by the tidy sum of $734.62. Next year he hopes 
to be able to squeeze out four hundred dollars more than 
will be required of him; but he is such a conservative 
figurer that he will probably be able to do better than that. 

This thrifty young man, as the reader must have guessed, 
is no other than Uncle Sam. If rows of six ciphers have been 
knocked off all the items found in his statement for the 
year 1924-25, it is only to avoid the confusion which gi- 
gantic numbers create in the minds of all but bank presi- 
dents and astronomers. On the whole, it is an excellent 
report. It proves not only that the budget system can 
work, but that it has worked. It proves, moreover, that 
a sharp reduction of taxes should not be described as pos- 
sible but as inevitable. 


The Passing Age 


HE difficulties the British face in regaining industrial 

prosperity are not entirely war-made. A new age is 
being ushered in and some of the advantages the British 
enjoyed under the old order are slipping them. We are 
emerging from the Steam Age, and slowly but none the less 
surely entering the Age of Electricity. 

It was the almost inexhaustible supply of coal under- 
lying her chalk cliffs which gave Britain her great chance. 
It was with coal that she largely paid for her raw materials, 
and coal was thus at the bottom of the manufacturing 
supremacy she obtained during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Cheap coal was a factor also in the build- 
ing up of the British mercantile marine. Half the seagoing 
commerce of the world was under the British flag. Great 
shipyards sprang up, and during the 90’s more than eighty 
per cent of all bottoms launched the world over were the 
product of British shipbuilders. All this is changed now. 
Archibald Hurd, writing in the Fortnightly Review, de- 
scribes the three basic industries—coal mining, ship- 
building and shipping—as suffering from creeping paralysis. 

The slump in coal is due in part to a shift in conditions 
following the war. France is now in a position to get much 
of her coal from Germany. Italy is buying from Russia. 


Sept 


Asa result, British production in 1924 was 
tons less than in 1913. But back of the u) 
ditions resulting from the war is another fax 
serious one, because it is the certain comn/neey 
new era. Europe is no longer so entirely lepa 
coal. 

‘Oil is driving coal from the seas,”’ writes ||, 
in the Contemporary. Since the start oifhe 
burning merchant ships have increased thirt'n ti 
The British Navy has been converted large] tot 
oil. On land, the electrification of railways § un 
France expects to cut her annual coal consu ti 
way by fifteen million tons. Industry in Eujpe 
ing, and even in backward, soviet-ridden Ria 
trification of factories is being tried out. Tho i f 
far behind America in this respect, Europe is oy 
ing to the possibilities of electrical power. _ 

The British could regain their advantag by 
turnover in the utilization of their vast stor o 
the coal were used to develop electrical engy 
could be produced to revolutionize industr, ir 
But so far the British have shown a tenden« |t 
steam power, and they will have to make a 1 ic 
they are to keep up with the procession. 


Coaching for Opportunt 


ODAY one of the outstanding jobs of bi 

that of building men. The burden of educ 
men and women for business opportunity is | 
of large corporations. 

Modern big business seems to be charaia| 
clear recognition of the fact that security lies | 
relations with the consuming public and with 
that there is more money, in the long run, in | 
and holding public confidence in its commodi 
service than in suppressing competition by she 
power; that the economies of production and ¢ 
possible through large capital and highly perfec 
zation are the best weapons with which to 
petition. : 

When any big organization deliberately bas 
pects of stability and expansion upon the apy 
intelligence to its production and distribution ] 
means that there must be intelligence all alot 
from one end of the organization to the other. 
dynamos of intelligence in the adrninistrativ } 
not overcome the static of undeveloped m 
lower strata of the service. } 

The direct reaction to all this is found in t 
big business today has its educational, depar 
haps under the title of Personnel and Kmplo 
considers its operations of major importence 
few very large corporations which do not di 
schools and classes for the improvement of 
of their employes. Many of these schools ajre! 
as to be virtually business and technical unifve 
ing almost everything required in indust 
tary mechanics and basic shop practice to ¢the 
business administration and economics. } 

But this is only the beginning of the Peduca 
in which big business is engaged. For efxai 
very largest corporations pays one-half \ the t 
employe who will take up an educational ¢ 
dreds of its employes are taking courses ay 
of New York, Columbia and other accessi ple 
institutions. Has this company yielded toy’a 
impulse? Not for an instant. And it make 
clear to all concerned. It doesn’t Wish to be: 
philanthropy, but to be credited ye ,th intellig 

It cannot operate on modern. Sines of comp! 
out maintaining a high level ont tf intelligence th 
organization. A dumb-bell “clerk can ball up| 
ness for that Mees orand not half try. 
pay money for the specif.) education of its emr 
the mean level of intel¥ jigence throughout th 
be daa ages Again, this plan is P 
sidered ll worth its \qcost as an automatic set 
ambitious from the Uhgnambitious among the 
ployes, irrespective cUS+ yiti-nate educational 1 


gg uamer of 1887 I had my first glimpse of a great 
+ y hicago. The National Teachers’ Association 
hints annual convention there, and the sleeping car 
py 28> Milwaukee and St. Paul train was pretty 
th ith people taking advantage of the excursion 
ng visit to the great metropolis of the West. 
Ayil the party, and in it were Klinefelter, Tom 
yale, Judge Cummings and many more, both 
h if} members of the laity. The sleeping car was 
of “i to me. 

ier that the extravagance of paying the porter 
_ ;whole quarter impressed me as uncalled for, 
. elded to custom. Tom Miller invented several 
_tributed to me, the point of which was my 


4 


1 hear what Quick said when he came into the 
esked so that all could hear. “He said, ‘There’s 
ier than John West’s. Why, Chicago’s built up 
ses of the track!’”’ 
yian exaggeration; but the city was a great sight 
‘Je lowa headquarters were in a hotel across the 
om of the Palmer House. The street between was 
A Belgian-block pavement. All that first day I 
eby the throngs; and Tom said they found me 
wing in a doorway as if waiting for something. 
i asked me what I was waiting for, he said I re- 
tit I had stopped to give the crowd a chance to 
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get by! This also was a statement colored somewhat by 
the mentality of its author. 

I went to bed late that first night and slept heavily after 
the wakefulness of the night before and the weariness of a 
day of excitement. As I slept I dreamed I was out in Iowa 
and that a fearful storm had risen. I heard its roar in my 
ears, deafening me. Surely this was a tornado. I was ter- 
rified. I leaped out of bed. The sun was shining in the win- 
dow; but the roar went on. It was the thunder of traffic on 
the pavement outside. I crawled back into bed, but I slept 
no more; and I did not tell Tom or Cummings about my 
dream. They would have based a tradition on it. 

Two inventions have mitigated the tornado which beat 
upon the sensorium of city dwellers then—the soft-tired 
motor car and asphalt and concrete pavements; but still 
my dream proves what a revolution has taken place in the 
environment of a nation of country people, accustomed for 
ages to the stillness of the countryside, who have become 
city dwellers. The sounds of the city are only one element 
in this new world in which humanity has learned to live; 
but the noises alone mark a 
change from peace to a tor- 
nado. No wonder the neurolo- 
gists have a busy life. 

I never found out where 
the meetings of the National 
Teachers’ Association took 
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place. I began my career as a visitor to such gatherings, as 
I have in the main continued it, by ignoring the ostensible 
objects of them. I took my dip into the night life of the 
city. I rode in street cars drawn swiftly along by horses 
and carrying one to the end of the line for a nickel. I stood 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and for the first time gazed 
out across water so broad as to form the horizon. And all 
the time I was filled with such a crowd of new impressions 
that they grew dim even as I looked and listened. 

There was a landing for steamers then at the foot of 
Madison Street, at a place which is now nearly half a mile 
inshore from the lake. One evening an excursion for the 
Iowa delegations was planned. I started for the landing, 
alone, I think, when I saw one fire engine after another 
dash off southward, their horses running madly, their 
gongs clanging. I forgot all about the excursion and fol- 
lowed the crowd to the fire. It was miles away, but its flares 
beckoned to us. It was in fact away down in the railway 
yards; but it was worth seeing. The great soap works of 
the N. K. Fairbank Company were burning. It would be a 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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I Gathered From Some Words Which Interrupted the Flow of Profanity That the Hound of the Baskervilles Was a Hotel Keeper 
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Wives and 
the Man 


G Joe Brown and lit- 
tle Bill Swain 
Bumped their flivvers 


at Market and Main; 
Little Bill stayed in his bat- 
tered old bus; 
Joe climbed down and 
started to cuss. 


“What in the aitch do you 
mean?” bawled Brown. 
“Doing a_ steeplechase 
through this town? 

What in the aitch are you 
trying to do?— 

Main Street a little too nar- 
row for you? 

Where in the aitch were you 
going, you simp? 

I’ve a notion to bust you, 
you petrified shrimp!” 


That was the argument— 
every word; 

But this is the version that 
Bill’s wife heard: 


DRAWN BY G. B, INWOOD 
Returned Vacationists —‘‘We Ought to Make Him Take a Vacation, 


“He started to razz me and I got mad. 

‘Say, listen,’ I tells him, ‘you great big shad, 
Just keep off the ether till I get through, 
Or something or other will happen to you!’ 
TI shoots it across at him like that—biff! 
‘I’m playing this record, you great big stiff!’ 


“(You know how I talk when I’m red-hot, Lil— 
First thing that I think—why, I let it spill!) 


“*Vow’re a menace to traffic,’ I says, like that. 
‘You were turning that corner in forty-five flat. 
And you've crumpled my fender and knocked off a cap 
And you’re stewed and you know it, you great big sap!’ 


“He started to argue, the pot-bellied pup, 

But I crawled from the flivver and shut him right up. 
‘You’re a hole in a doughnut, Brown!’ says I; 
‘You’re a chunk of Limburger cheese!’ says I; 

‘Just open your trap once again,’ says I, 
‘And I'll give you a crack in the jaw,’ says I— 

And the poor boob weakened and started to cry!” 


Where would we be, and what would we do, 
If we hadn’t our wives to tell it to! 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Some Florida Statistics 


F ALL the Florida men who habitually wear golf suits 

were laid down, head to feet, the line would reach from 
Miami to Wapwallopen, Pennsylvania, and halfway back; 
of this number one and three-eighths per cent actually 
play golf. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
““Beans, Dear, I Do Wish ¥ Had a Sable Coat 
Like Mrs. Collie’s"’ 


AY 


If all the horseshoes cast in St. Petersburg during the 
previous winter were gathered up and thrown off Key 
West, there would be a tidal wave in Havana. 


If all the energy used to cast these horseshoes could be 
harnessed together, the combined power would be sufficient 
to raise the Woolworth Building seven feet from the 
ground. 


If all the Florida real-estate agents were lined together, 
their faces to the north, and allowed to lift their voices in 
unison, a desiccating wind would be felt as far north as the 
interior of Alaska. 


If all the good whisky brought into Florida during any 
given month were poured into a single measure the amount 
would be almost sufficient to flavor a pre-prohibition mince 
pie; if all the poor stuff shipped in during said period were 
dumped into the Atlantic, fish would be caught thereafter 
off the coast of Novia Scotia suffering from blind staggers. 


If everyone who knocked Florida had as good a climate 
in his own home town the United States would be Paradise. 


—Isabelle Stewart Way. 


Dumb-Belles Lettres 
I 


IN says to me—Min, she’s my lady friend— 
“Say, Gert,” she says, “‘why don’t you write a book?” 
You see, once I wrote something that was took 
And printed in the paper where folks send 
Receets for baking—not that I depend 


Mr.and Mrs. Beans 


“But, Old Girl, We Rarely Have Our Cake and Eat it 
Too. If You Were to Weara Sable Coat it Would Con: 
ceal Your Dear Little Screw Tail, and There You/lre"”’ 


It Isn’t Fair to the Rest of Us’’ 


When I’m with f 
I just thinh| 
She says I’m} 


pearls befor 
1 


So I told Min, | 


Ain’t horning in and driving me near 
Or else if Snoops, the floorman’s, off 


At writing down the different thoughts 


And then again I write what happens, 
There’s such a lot that goes on all aro 

That nearly any subjict can be found, 
Pervided that you’ve got the gift, like 

The world’s a open page, I take a look —— 
Good night! Snoops passed and almost se¢ 


ba 


IIt 


I can’t remember just where I was at 
When I was interrupted yesterday, 
Because the floorman’s eye was peeled this wa 
My gosh! he had me nervous as a cat. 
“No loafing here!’’—he come at me like that. 
“You ain't exactly drawing down your pay 
To imitate no modest vi’let.”” Say, 
I ask you, would that leave your tires flat? 


I guess it ain’t no cinch, this writing game 
Us arthers has a uphill path to climb, 
And someone rolling rocks down all the tu 
There ain’t no asphalt road that leads t 
Take this Miss Ellen Glib what wrote Two W 
It must have been some pull to reach them 1 


Iv 
I'd say my strong point’s calling people’s blu 
Min says she wisht she had my eagle eye. 
There’s no one needn’t think they can get by. 
These one-tube folks—with three or four tul 
(Continued on Page 74) ‘ 
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“Oh Dear! She is So Distingué. Now Isn't Sh 
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My life’s a song, I’m going strong, 
I’m happy, blithe and dashing. 
Good soup within will help you win 
The form I’m always flashing! 


Good vegetable soup. The capable housewife knows 
what that means. Delicious vegetables—and plenty of 
them. Fine rich beef broth to give its stimulating flavor 
and invigoration. Substantial cereals with all their 
splendid nutriment. Savory herbs that make this filling 
soup so tempting to the appetite. 


One of the heartiest and most satisfying of soups to 
eat. One of the most troublesome of soups to make. 


But since the housewife gets in Campbell’s Vegetable 
a soup with fifteen different vegetables—thirty-two 
ingredients in all—blended by the most skilful chefs, 
she knows she can always have the best with the least 
of trouble. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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wearily to the hotel. What with one thing 

and another, it had been a substantially 
trying day. The ache in my limbs served to 
dull my brain against the consciousness of all- 
round failure. A failure I had been. There 
could be no question about 
that. Until an hour ago I had 
flattered myself that I held the 
best cards in the pack; but 
what use were they, since I was 
not to be allowed to play them? 
I had overreached myself, 
stood too prominently, talked 
too big, accepted too many 
challenges, made too many 
enemies; and as a result I had 
been outclassed and was going 
to be chucked out like a drunk. 

What was it the governor 
had said?—that he had al- 
ready advised the home gov- 
ernment to sanction an estate- 
development scheme. Some- 
thing to that effect. The 
actual words escaped me; but 
they sounded the knell of the 
British United Transcontinen- 
tal Airways, Ltd. Somehow I 
could not help feeling that my 
presence had been an incentive 
rather than a deterrent to the 
dispatch of that letter. Sir 
Francis might have shied at 
taking the line of least resist- 
ance if I had not been there to 
oppose him. That was his 
characteristic—to advance 
into the face of opposition. 
Not for nothing had he been 
named The Mule. [had shown 
a woeful lack of imagination at 
our first interview in making 
a stand against him; a deplor- 
able lack of imagination. I should have understood his 
mulish disposition better and kept out of reach of his 
heels. 

One cannot dictate to a dictator without unpleasant 
consequences. And the queer part of it was that I rather 
liked the dry little man with his wispish body and waspish 
speech. He was shortsighted, egotistic and puffed with 
pride of office; but beneath the veneer was something lik- 
able and attractive. He had determination and pluck—an 
insolent kind of pluck that defied logical argument and 
stampeded him into all manner of impossible places. I 
think in a way he belonged to the V. C. class; which is to 
say, he had any amount of courage, but precious little con- 
sciousness of personal danger. For the preservation of his 
comforts and the elegancies and advantages of his position 
he might tremble, but for himself not at all. 

That kind of man is the most difficult adversary, inas- 
much as he makes an enemy with the same enthusiasm as 
another man makes a friend, and having made the enemy, 
he looks to it that no effort is spared to bring about his 
enemy’s defeat. Having formed the opinion that I was a 
blackguard, no amount of argument would convince him 
to the contrary. I should remain a blackguard eternally 
unless a miracle happened or he voluntarily changed his 
mind. 

This depressing realization pulsed through my throb- 
bing head as I trudged along the road. 

I had reached the outskirts of the town, when I heard my 
name. The lighted windows of the Esterella were above 
me. Looking up, I saw Nancy seated on the stone baluster 
of the hotel terrace. 

“Nigel Praed,”’ she called down, ‘‘are you not saying au 
revoir to a friend?” 

‘‘Hullo!” I answered. 

“‘T hoped maybe you’d have come round, though I ex- 
pect you’ve had plenty else to think of. I go aboard the 
Mariana at midnight.” 

“Then there’ll be no need for farewells, Nancy, for by 
the look of things, so shall I.” 

“You? You're not serious! Come up a minute.” 

She met me at the top of a flight of steps and we made 
our way to a seat in a small stone summerhouse. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘they’re slinging me out—deporting me 
as an undesirable alien.” 

“Undesirable!” 

“T think I’m supposed to be a German spy—or some- 
thing very bad. Anyway, I’m to go. If you see someone 
coming aboard under escort you'll know who it is.” 


[: THE gathering dusk I dragged my way 


“Chance? Rubbish! The Old Man 
Refused to Have Any Further Deal« 
ingsWithYou. YouYourself Advised 

Sending Someone Else’’ 


“Nigel Praed, you don’t mean to tell 
me that crowd of four-flushers have put 
it over, after all!” : 

I nodded. % 

‘““\ man who skidded down a five- 
hundred-foot rock face out of a sense of 
politeness isn’t going to give in to a 
bunch like that!” she cried. 

I said, ‘‘I’m too tired today, Nancy, to make promises— 
but I hope they’re not.” 

“And Philida?” 

“‘Stays here, of course.” 

Nancy snorted. . 

“T wouldn’t! Where my man went, I’d go!” 

“She offered,” I said. 

“And then withdrew?”’ 

““No—emphatically, no. We're playing high, Nancy, 
with each other as the stake. I’m not dragging anyone 
along when the game goes against me.” 

“Oh, blah!” said she. “‘Love doesn’t want to wait on 
success or failure. If it’s worth taking it’s good any time. 
That inhibitive stuff is too civilized. Yet,’ she added, 
“‘there’s a queer beauty in it. What’s holding her back?” 

“We are, Nancy. We made a standard of success— 
terms of victory.” 

“T know,” she nodded. “She told me one night. Rivers 
to cross, mountains and dangers to overcome—and you 
two waiting for each other at the end of it.’’ She stopped 
and put a hand over mine. “I haven’t thanked you yet, 
Nigel.” 

“Thanked me for what?” 

“For what some girls might think the poorest compli- 
ment ever paid to them.” 

“‘T don’t follow.” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“Jumping down a precipice rather than being found in 
my company.” 

“What else could I do?”’ I answered, frowning helplessly. 

“Oh, there! I’ve nothing in me but admiration for it.” 
She stopped abruptly and exclaimed, “‘I think I won’t go 
back to England this trip.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Philida may be very firm on ideals, but it might help 
her to sustain them if she had a friend around.” 
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“You’d stop here 
with her?” I cried e 
tically. 


“Tf you think it'd 
situation I’ll cancel 
sage right now.” | 

Iseized her hands ar 
them. 

“Td be happy 
knowledgethatyouwe 

“It’s a bet then. 7 
she added, “the ent 
you show to escape } 
pany strikes me as 
strange.”’ Sudder 
dropped banter and j 
my pressure on her ha); 
the grip of perfect al 
comradeship, “Good 
man. Never fear! ]| 
your light shining.” Ar 
ing forward, she gay, 
great hearty kiss on th 
“Say, though, what | 
mean by kissing meu 
Rest House this morn 

“‘Tthoughtyou were 

“T was, but not that 

“T don’t know; bi 
in a few minutes a) 
pectstofind himself in« 
it’s good to show upwi 
thing clean on his mo} 

She laughed. 

“T suppose that ans 
good as another,” s| 
“God bless.” 

“God bless,” I repe 
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CABLE was deli) 
me at the hotel 
I signed a form shov 
time it was received: 


| 


“Negotiations brol 


Previous instructions ¢ 

a Return by first av 
\y) ”~ steamer. “RiIBAULT, 
fe & PALAT 
The peremptory ton 

orders and the signatu 


full title of the firm 

horribly on my nerves 
not imagined they would accept defeat so conclusiv 
least I had expected Ribault to put up a fight. 
orders were precise. 

Cramming the cable into my pocket, I went 
rooms. Kenedy was laying out dress clothes upon 

“Pack,” I said. ‘We're leaving here tonight.” 

“We, sir?” 

“Unless you’re so fond of the place that you'e 
stay.” The expression on his face was sufficient 
“All right then, but don’t talk. Pack up and get' 
down to the ship.” 

Kenedy looked at me curiously. 

“? Ave you ’ad a fight, sir?” 

“Yes, several.” 

“Some gets all the luck,’”’ he murmured, and ha 
Gladstone bag from beneath the bed. 

‘Give me a cigar first, and fill the case.”’ . 

I threw it over to him. I had forgotten the rol 
I had put into it during my day in the cellars of 
Palazzo. Kenedy shook it out. 

“Pictures, that is,” he said. 
em, sir?” 

“Stick ’em in the Gladstone.” 

The cigars brought Chalice to my mind. They' 
sort he had liked. Beside the broken box was anot 
opened. 

“Leave those out,” I said, and crossing to the 
table scribbled a line .on one of the hotel cards: 


“Dear Chalice: Thanks for your many kin 
Please, as an act of friendship, smoke these for 
ever you come to town, don’t forget, 

| “Yours gratefully, 
\\ “NIGEL 


“Pictures—d'y' 


The box with card on top was wrapped up and I 
a page. (Continued on Page 34) A 
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7 HAT enjoyment there is in the juicy 
tenderness, the mild distinctive flavor 
of Premium Ham! And what satis- 


faction in this, too: that it may be served in 
such an interesting variety of tempting ways. 


The butt may be baked and served by itself, 
oS all brown and fragrant, oozing rich juices. Orit 
| Baked Premium butt may be served with an appetizing fruit sauce. 
OR For a later meal, the ham may be sliced cold, 
and served with a fruit or vegetable salad; or 
made up into satisfying sandwiches. 


The shank end of the Premium Ham, boiled 
with fresh vegetables, gives them a fine savory 
flavor, an added richness. And every remain- 
ing morsel of the meat may be used to make 
delicious soufflés and omelets or to stuff vege- 
tables such as peppers and tomatoes. 
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The juicy center slices of Premium Ham 
bring a new enjoyment to the time-honored 
dish of ham and eggs. These slices may be 
planked, too; or baked in milk—though some 
: say that broiling them is the best way to 
Premium center slice, broiled enjoy the full Premium flavor. | 
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’ (Continued from Page 32) 

“Have these sent up to Government House by a mes- 
senger,” I ordered him. ‘‘The package is for Mr. Hugh 
Chalice.” 

“Very good, sir. There’s two gentlemen below asking 
for you, sir.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Mr. Boas, sir, and Mr. Levis.” 

“Tell ’em to go to hell.” 

The page grinned and retired with the parcel. 

I went into the sitting room, picked up the telephone and 
asked for Government House. 

“Hullo!” said the voice of the exchange clerk. 

“Miss Prothero, please.” 

“What name, sir?” 

“Oh, Huntington Smith.” 

It was likely to serve better than my own. 

I heard the buzz and snap as the connections were 
plugged in, then Philida’s voice. 

“Yes, Nigel?” 

“You guessed ?”’ 

“Of course. I was waiting; you were bound to ring me. 
Is there anything 
to tell?” 

“T’ve been re- 
called by my 
firm.” 

“You expected 
tha 

“Yes, I suppose. 
Still it hurt a bit.” 

“Poor Nigel! 
This isn’t our day, 
is it? 

‘*Not alto- 
gether.” 

+ G aspitraalin 
Craven has been 
telling father he 
believes there’s a 
mistake about 
you.” 

aes ie 

“You know 
what father is.” 

“No remission 
of the sentence.” 

“He’s got his 
teeth in.”’ 

sachilidal? sep 
said. ‘‘Philida, 
that I love so and 
am just beginning 
to understand!” 

“Well?” 

“How fond of 
him are you?” 

“Of father?” 

““c Yes.”’ 

“T know what 
you mean, but it 
doesn’t turn on 
that, Nigel. You’re 
bound to fight 
each other; it’s 
inevitable and it’s 
bound to hurt me. 
But I wouldn’t 
have you not fight 
for fear of hurting 
me. In love one 
expects to be hurt; 
only— only don’t 
crow if you win, 
dear, and don’t be 
savage if you Jose. 
That’s ahard thing 
to ask—terribly hard; but you do see that in spite of any- 
thing I say I can’t help being a referee.” 

“Philida,” I said gloomily, ‘I’ve never entered the lists 
with less confidence.” 

“T like you for that most awfully, just as I’d hate it if 
you were vindictive or too chivalrous. You’re too young 
for the one and he’s too old to accept the other. Poor 
Nigel, it’s a horrible tangle!”’ 

“How’s it to be done then—how’s it to be fought?” 

“T think on merits,” she said. ‘I see no other way; just 
cold merits.” 

“One forgets merits when one’s hit below the belt. Al- 
ready you're asking yourself if I shall be equal to the task.” 

“That isn’t fair, Nigel. But when a woman’s fond she 
sees her man so very clearly.”  . 

“Sees through him and beyond, to where disappoint- 
ment is found.” 

“No. No, you translated that look of mine all wrong.” 
She meant the look she had given me when I faced her 
father with promise of battle. “There was no disap- 
pointment—a little shock, perhaps, that two men who at 


“I Know,’ She Nodded. “‘She Told Me One Night. 
for Each Other at the End of It’’ 
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least are part of me should be feeling round for each other’s 
throats. I didn’t mind the threats and vauntings; they 
had to be.” 

“What then?” 

“T minded a little when you said ‘I’ll be perfectly can- 
did with you, Sir Francis’ as though you were strong 
enough— certain enough of success to show your hand. It 
was that—that gesture made me shiver. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Iniaway. 

“Are you angry?” 

“T’m not angry.” 

“It was stupid of me to tell you, perhaps; but it’s our 
way to tell, Nigel. The latest edition of each other’s mind 
for each other to read. That was mine. If yours is full of 
angry headlines, I shan’t complain.” 

‘Mine has only the questions I’ve asked you.” 

‘And no others?” 

“One more.” 

“But you know the answer to that.” 

“It may be a long while before I shall hear it again.” 

““Of course I do, Nigel, with all my heart, with all of me.” 


It was agony to hear the deep sincerity of her voice in 
that empty room with nothing but the ugly black mouth of 
a telephone before me. 

“A letter care of Marshall would find me, Philida.”’ 

“‘T’ll remember.” 

“T’ve my arms round you, my dear,” I said. 
holding you tightly for fear you might slip away.” 

In the silence that followed I could almost imagine it was 
true. The wire whispered catchily, and unevenly as a lover’s 
breath. Then thin as a sigh came her voice—‘‘Never 
fear—soon dear—soon.”’ 

“Philida!”’ I called; and again, ‘‘Philida!” 

There was no answer. The wire changed its tune, click- 
ing and popping with the business of an exchange. Some- 
one said, ‘‘ Have you finished?’’ 

I hung up the receiver, and as I did so the door was 
opened and Leland Boas and Levis came into the room. 
They were in evening dress and their right hands were 
buried significantly in jacket pockets. . 

‘““We may come in, Praed?” said Boas. ‘You don’t 
mind? We waited until you had finished telephoning.” 


“ I’m 


Rivers to Cross, Mountains and Dangers to Quercome —and You Two Waiting 


S eptemi. 


I made no reply. 


“You are alone?” 

“My servant is in the next room packing,” 

“Packing? Oh, yes! I don’t suppose we 14 
him. You’ll have guessed what we are here fou 

“Souvenir hunting.” 

“What imagination! Are you going to 9) 
hardly think you’ll refuse. Though in this af/ 
have been in opposite camps, in the greater af 
years ago our sympathies were united.” 

It was a tacit admission of his German natic | 

“Ah,” said I, “so you’ve heard about Ng 
record!” 

He nodded. 

“Queer, isn’t it, that after our continued ef; 
you up you should be knocked off your perch |} 
ass like Craven? Fate’s very queer. When ¢). 
I was sorry for you.” / 

“Thanks,” I said; “it was bad luck, wasn’t | 

“Very bad, for you’d been astonishingly thi 

“Yes, almost as thorough as you were, Boas, 
made a thousand-mile trek through the 4 


letter I 
patch 
mornings 
it acros 
Lelan 
caught 
wisp of 
ran his ¢ 
“«The Manager, Barke’s Bank, Haymark 
doesn’t tell me much.” : 
“Those letters, of course,” said I, ‘You di 
I’d be so foolish as to cart ’em round with me?” 
Boas made no attempt to conceal his disapp®ol 
“Yes,” he said; “that complicates matters.” 
denly he rounded on Levis. ‘You blasted fool, ' 
you tell me at once about the tobacco pouch?” 
“How was I to know, Mr. Boas? I thought h 
ing rubbish.” ; 
“Then again,” I interpolated, “he had a fair 
washing to do. Perhaps that drove it out of his 
Levis snarled at me. 
‘Those letters are no use to you,”’ said Boas. 
“Agreed! The only person they are any us€ 
Excellency.” 
‘Just so. They were to have been returned 
morrow morning—by a repentant lady.” 
“I’m afraid that’ll be quite out of the ques 
might try her luck with the envelopes.” 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Possibly only ten or twelve miles to the 
gallon of gas in the new Cadillac—but 
what easeful, golden miles they are, and 
how the mind of the motorist rests 
and revels in them! 


The kind of miles the new Cadillac 
alone can give—a life-time of them if 
you like—aren’t these, after all, the 
one and only worthwhile thing to be 
considered? 


That which is best in its field is al- 
ways most thrifty, and every Cadillac 
owner knows how much he profits in 
economies by the fineness and the 
honesty that go into Cadillac. 


But he values most, as Cadillac values 
most, that other saving, which is meas- 
ured in restful, zestful miles and free- 
dom from vexations of the spirit. 


Never did Cadillac in the long line that 
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has known none but honest and distin- 
guished cars, so evidence this over-value 
as in the case of the new Cadillac now 
winning America all over again. 


The other day we said that Cadillac 
kept young and vigorous and virile be- 
cause it is continuously refreshed and 
inspired by the sympathetic interest of 
a million friends. . 


Look at this new Cadillac and see how 
this spirit of youth and vigor and virility 
is expressed in its every line—and then 
test the dash and fire and responsive- 
ness that characterize every phase of 
its performance. 


Plenty of lesser cars perhaps to give 
you more than ten or twelve miles of 
travel to a gallon of gasoline—but no 
car in all the world to give you the 
golden miles that roll beneath the 
wheels of this new Cadillac. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“T suppose you know he has already written to the home 
government stating his acceptance of my company’s 
proposals.” . 

“Suggesting the acceptance,” I amended. 

“Tt amounts to the same thing.” 

“Not at all. I foresee a time when he may write again 
suggesting the rejection of those proposals.” 

“You’re quite incorrect in imagining the letters influ- 
enced his decision. I doubt if they have influenced it at all.”’ 

“Just so,’ I replied; ‘‘which explains your apathy in 
the matter of whether I can be persuaded to give them up.”’ 

“Very clearly reasoned,”’ said Boas. “Perhaps I under- 
stated their importance. You read them, of course?”’ 

‘““Who wouldn’t?”’ I replied noncommittally. ‘‘Other 
people’s letters are always more interesting than one’s 
own.” 

“T was almost hoping you were that kind of ass who’d 
think it unsporting.”’ 

“One can be too squeamish,”’ I returned. 

““H’m! Number Five startled you, I expect!” 

I shook my head. 

““What’s the good of being startled?” 

“‘Levis,”’ said Boas, “‘wait in the passage.’’ Then when 
Levis had gone: ‘‘How about a check for five thousand for 
Number Five? The rest you can do what you like with. 
After all, an attack on moral character has killed very few 
soldiers. But Number Five is different.”’ 

“Very different.” 

“Few men survive being accused of murder.” 

With difficulty, I mastered my surprise and said, ‘‘ Mur- 
der? Rubbish! Manslaughter.” 

It was a lucky shot. Boas raised his shoulders. 

“My dear fellow, could he prove the dividing line, with 
India in the state it is today, when placation isthe keynote 
of rule? The incident having happened fifteen years ago 
won’t help him. Suppose he said ‘The fellow struck me 
first and I shot him in self-defense.’ A living white man’s 
word against a dead brown man who can’t speak for him- 
self. Not too good, eh? And look at the circumstances of 
the case! Two men, a brown and a white, together on sur- 
vey—a row—no witnesses—then the white man returns to 
camp with a tale of how the crocodiles had got his subordi- 
nate. In the old days, yes; but nowadays, no. You re- 
member the trouble there was over that Amritsar affair? 
Let this story leak out and His Excellency is done.” 

“His Excellency himself is responsible for the leakage,”’ I 
said. ‘‘He should not have written the letter.” 

Boas made a gesture of despair. 

“T agree; it is unbelievable. Can you credit it? To 
destroy all evidence against himself and re-create it in a 
letter toa woman! It bafflesme. What’s the explanation? 
Conscience? When will men realize, if they wish to suc- 
ceed, conscience is the first thing to jettison?”’ 

For my own part I said nothing. I was thinking of a tor- 
tured man who by accident had brought about a tragedy, 
who through fear and luck had been able to conceal it; 
then to ease the torment in his mind had confessed the 
whole truth to an utterly worthless confidante. Small won- 
der Francis Prothero went through the world with a gar- 
ment of anger to hide an ever-present fear. His position 
hung on a thread which at any moment might snap and 
drop him out of the region of crowns and batons into 
depths obscured by bars. If ever I was sorry for a man it 
was the governor of Ponta Rico. 

“Boas,” I said, “besides you and me and the woman, 
how many know the actual contents of that letter?” 

“No one else.” 

I drew a breath of relief. 

“Good!” 

“Why so? What are you thinking?” 

“T was thinking,” I said, “‘if that lily pond below the 
window were full of crocodiles, I could hardly serve hu- 
manity a better turn than by dropping you and the Nunez- 
Hunter woman into the middle of it.”’ 

“And I was hoping,’ he answered slowly, ‘“‘you were 
going to be sensible.” 

“That’s sense, Boas—bald sense, with a bit of justice 
thrown in.” 

He came a step nearer. 

“Take care, Praed! Those letters’ll do you more harm 
than good. A word from me that they’re in your posses- 
sion and that you mean to use them, and you’ll find your- 
self in jail as a blackmailer.”’ 

“Shall I?” I retorted. ‘Did you? Was that your expe- 
rience? Were you jugged? Was she? If Prothero funked 
it then, why shouldn’t he funk it now?” 

“Praed,”’ he warned me—‘“Praed, you’re walking near 
the edge.’’ And his hand dropped back into his jacket 
pocket. ‘I give you fair warning. I’ve too much at stake 
to take chances now. Hither those letters are returned to 
me, or you’ll never live to use them.” 

“Get on with it then!” I cried, and suddenly broke into 
German. “Shoot away, Boas! You’ve enough influence 
out here to make it all right with the authorities. ‘I shot 
this man for the good of the state, My Lord. He was a 
danger to humanity and I shot him.’ And when the press- 
men ask where you learned your British patriotism you’ll 
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be able to answer, ‘In the Vaterland—in Germany—in the 
rape of Louvain over the bodies of dead women—in the 
time before I borrowed the name of an English corpse and 
buried my own in an African jungle.’”’ 

I spoke madly, at the end of my tether, careless of conse- 
quence; and as I spoke the hand in Boas’ jacket pocket 
rose inch by inch until it was pointing at my head; and as 
the hand rose so, his brows fell and his lids half closed over 
his eyes that focused on an exact spot between my own. I 
heard the hiss of an intaken breath—drawn and held— 
marked the sudden rigidity that comes over a man before 
a shot is fired—and saw the double doors behind him flung 
open and a corporal and two ordinary rank and file stand- 
ing in the aperture. 

“Orders to see you safely aboard, sir,’”’ said the N. C. O. 
I threw up my head and laughed. 

“‘Safely aboard? Ha, that’s good! You’ve come in the 
nick of time, corporal.” 

Leland Boas stepped back, glowering and impotent. 

“We don’t want to make any trouble, sir. If you care to 
walk ahead we could follow casual-like.”’ 

I picked up my hat. 

“No fear, corporal; the closer you stick the better I’ll 
be pleased. .One can’t be too careful in a place like this. 
I’ve been promised safe escort and I mean to have it.”’ 

An order rang out crisply as on parade. The two gun- 
ners formed up on either side of me. One of them was 
grinning. 

“Put your face straight,” said the corporal. ‘Think 
you’re at the pictures, or what is it? Ready, sir?” 

I nodded. 

“Party, ’shun! By your left, quick march!”’ 

Thus, with military honors, I left the island of Ponta 
Rico. 

XXXIV 

ae fears I may have entertained in regard to being 

confined to my cabin were swiftly removed. The cap- 
tain of the Mariana turned out to be an officer whom I had 
met professionally during the war, when he was command- 
ing one of those mystery ships about which there was so 
much speculation. He had issued orders that I should pre- 
sent myself directly I came aboard. To that interview I 
went with my chin out—and found myself in the presence 
of a friend. 

“You bore a different name in those days, Praed, and it 
wasn’t in the contract to ask for the real one,’”’ said he; 
“but I’d recognize your shop front in a thousand. What’s 
all this nonsense about ‘suspicious alien’? Been photo- 
graphing the stone cannon balls outside Government 
House, or looking over the half door into a quartermaster’s 
stores?” 

I shook my head and laughed, although actually I was 
roiled to the marrow at the way I’d been treated. 

“T’ve a deuce of a screed here about you,” he went on, 
“and was expecting a very dangerous merchant. What’s 
the story?” 

““A queer one, but it isn’t ripe for telling yet a while.” 

“How’d it be if I slipped up to Government House and 
put you straight? There’s time to do it before we sail.” 

I shook my head. 

“T won’t bother you. It’s rather an intricate affair, 
Marriot, and best left alone.” 

“Still, a word in season 

“This isn’t the season,” I cut in. “Just now the gov- 
ernor’s broadcaster is working strong, but his receivers are 
out of order.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T mean he can only hear his own voice.” 

“Have it your own way,”’ said Marriot; ‘‘but one thing’s 
certain—I’m not risking my position by keeping you shut 
up. You’ve a free run as far as I’m concerned. It was like 
his impudence to give me orders. He may command that 
lump of unhealthy rock over there, but he doesn’t com- 
mand this ship. Some of these chaps with legislative and 
executive powers are too big for their jack boots. 
Whisky?” 

We had a couple of drinks and the talk drifted back six 
or seven years, concerning itself with the names of men, 
with a foggy night at the mouth of the Schelde and those 
little bits of personal reminiscence which in the aggregate 
are the foundations of history. 

Before turning in, Marriot showed me the governor’s 
letter. It was certainly most libelous; and for the second 
time that night it struck me that if ever a man was ad- 
dicted to committing hara-kiri with his own fountain pen 
that man was Francis Prothero. Without definitely 
accusing me of being a spy, he implied as much by stating 
that I had held a commission in the British Army in 714 
and ’15—relinquished it on February 22, 1915—vide 
Part II orders under a quoted serial number and the Lon- 
don Gazette, February 27, 1915—and was seen six months 
later in Diisseldorf jeering at a party of British prisoners. 
From this but one conclusion could be drawn: It was clear 
evidence of the governor’s inability to realize any point of 
view other than the one convenient to his argument. 

He disliked me because I had interfered with him and 
because I aspired to marry his daughter. Therefore I was 
a blackguard and should be put under restraint. 


” 


“‘T have taken it upon myself,” he wrote. 
order of deportation and it will rest with you wh 
tions you place upon his freedom. I would ad) 

There was a great deal of advice. I handed 
back. 

““You’ll keep that, I suppose.” 

“Obviously.” 

I thought fora moment. It was evident no sin 
against me could be substantiated, and that by 
act of making them Sir Francis had put himself j; 
tion that I might easily turn to good account, } 
ant realization was swiftly followed by a senge 
This was the first round in our fight and he had oy 
himself. The chance was open to knock him 
counter. An easy chance—too easy. i 

“Why keep it,” I replied quickly, “if you don! 
take his advice? After all, it’s a stupid letter, 
destroy it?” a 

Marriot shook his head. 

“T can’t do that. The circumstances of 
aboard will have to be represented to my d 

“Oh!” said I, and remembered the pa 
had been to, to prevent my booking a pa: 
earlier. ‘‘I dare say the old man’s reput 
enough in their hands.” “a 

““Tt was of yours I was thinking,” he re 
arow, you can besure the company ’ll prot 

I grinned. 

“Perhaps. Though sometimes outside ¢ 
influence even the righteous.” ) 

“What are you driving at?” } 

“Well, it wouldn’t surprise me if thai 
way into the board-room fire and my rep 

Marriot’s forehead rucked into lines. 

“There’s something queer about all th 

“You're right,” I agreed; “‘there is. 
complicated situation, old fellar.”’ 

“But what I can’t fathom is this: Her 
contains a pretty heavy attack on you 
prepared to believe there’s been a huge m 
that you could prove if you wished.” 

“Well?” 

“Then what the devil do you want to | 
for?” 

“T don’t want to destroy it; in fact, I cot 
good use of that letter.” 

“Then why ie 

“It’s hard to define, but I’m in a str: 
can’t afford to be a brigand and I shrink 
before a startled world in the character of 

““H’m!” he grumbled. ‘“‘That may mean 
you.” 

“Something?”’ I repeated. 
Marriot.” 7 

“But you’re not the kind of man to offer yo! 


‘you 


“Tt means ev 


. the other cheek.” 


“Not altogether, but I’m working on a sys' 
if I don’t actually love my enemies, I am tr} 
suade them to love me.” sf 

“Oh, bunk!” said Marriot shortly. “If th 
you treated ’em to ashore, no wonder they kic! ce 4 

We had bad weather on the homeward voyage- 
tered head seas and arrived at aie 
hours late. & 4 

As I stepped ashore an obvious Scotland Yare 
came forward and addressed me. « 

“Name of Nigel Praed?”’ he asked. 

“ec Yes.” 


tempted bribery and corruption of a public 
have to warn you anything you say will be t 
writing and may be used as evidence against 
In blank amazement I asked, ‘‘Is this a jok 
A yard away a newspaper reporter was SC 
To left and right I heard the click of press ( 
detective produced his warrant. It seemed tobe 
I motioned to Kenedy. ! 
“Take the luggage to the Savoy Hotel. Wire 
bault that I’ve been arrested.” Then to the ¢ 
“Where am I to be charged?”’ a 
“Bow Street. Tomorrow morning.” 
“And in the meantime?”’ 
“‘There’s a private compartment in the train, 
A cinema operator, collecting items of picto1 
turned the handle of his machine cheerfully as 
detective at my side I walked through an avenue 
ished onlookers. ‘ 


came 


ca 


Wee sf A 4 
MAN needs a substantial sense of humor to! 
laugh at himself behind prison bars. My ° 


gret to say, failed completely as the door of my ¢ 
Street Police Station closed behind me. Ina fury 
I strode up and down the narrow slip of floor bet 
plank/bed and the table. The rank injustice olT 
tion robbed me of the power to consider details “ 
fense.| When the charge was read over by th 
duty I had laughed at the absurdity of it, b 
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Chrysler Six 


Je Phaeton - - + $1395 
Coach pa - 1445 
le Roadster - - - 1625 
le Sedan mee =) te. 1695 
le Royal Coupe Me 1795, 
Se Brougham - - ~- 1865 
e Imperial ees is) 1995 
le Crown-Imperial - - 2095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
' current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four 
fie Touring Car eae: 
“te Club Coupe - + 995 
‘we Coach - - «+ - 
We'Sedan = - - - 1095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


dies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
used models. All models equipped 
‘th balloon tires. 


tere are Chrysler dealers and 
perior Chrysler service every- 
jnere. All dealers are in position 
extend the convenience of time- 
wyments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
tractive plan, 
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Measure the world of difference between 
Chrysler Six quality and ordinary standards, by 
the astonishment which featured the announce- 
ment of the new and greater Chrysler Six. 


Only Walter P. Chrysler could conceive of 
adding new quality to a car so outstanding 
that it could not be judged by any standards 
established by others. 


Automobile men knew the Chrysler’s already 
wide margin of superiority in performance, 
materials and craftsmanship. Naturally, any 
attempt at increasing that margin was unlooked 
for because it seemed entirely uncalled for. 


Overwhelming public approval—sales success 
surpassing anything in the industry—the com- 
plete and deep-seated satisfaction of 61,000 
owners—such has been the sensational success 
of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to inspire 
Chrysler and his men to higher achievement. 


The fact is, that from the day the first Chrysler 
Six appeared nearly two years ago, Walter P. 
Chrysler and his staff have been diligently and 
unremittingly laboring to improve upon its 
quality, its beauty and its unprecedented results. 


It was only such consistent effort, such engineer- 
ing genius, that could have produced the new 
and greater Chrysler Six—probably the most 
nearly perfect and generally recognized as the 


| New Chrysler Six 


_ Emphasizes 


~ Chrysler’s 


-. Quality 
Standards 


most efficient automotive mechanism ever 
given to America. 


This new Chrysler Six strides forward just as 
Chrysler Six results of two years ago set new 
standards for all motor car quality and per- 
formance. 


Many new developments make the Chrysler 
Six still more remarkable for prodigal power, 
for acceleration, for smoothness, for economy, 
for durability, for beauty, for delightful ease of 
driving. In every one of these features, it has 
been so notably improved that Chrysler again 
rises above comparison with any competition. 


The new Chrysler Six has approximately 10 
per cent more power torque. It accelerates 
from 5 to 25 miles in seven seconds. It gives 
70 miles an hour and over with still greater 
ease and smoothness. It creeps along at slowest 
speeds. It operates with velvety smoothness 
under all conditions, without the slightest trace 
of vibration. Despite increased power and 
acceleration, it delivers 20 and more miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


And you get this notably increased Chrysler 
quality at materially lower new prices. 


Go to your Chrysler dealer and see the new 
Six. In the latest body colors, it is more attrac- 
tive than ever. Your Chrysler dealer is ready 
and eager to have you drive and test the car 
as you please. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Why Do 
Amateurs’ 
Gardens Fail? 


ELONGING toan 
B optimistic group 

in gardening, I 
feel that amateurs’ gar- 
dens seldom really fail; 
but when they do, this 
may be accounted for 
by any or all of the 
following reasons: 

The garden has not 
been started at the right 
time; it is not in very 
good soil, has no proper 
drainage; has not suffi- 
cient sun, has tree roots 
near; low or careless 
setting of the plants; 
insufficient cultivating; 
no watchfulness with 
regard to insect pests, 
worms, and so on. 

The season may have 
been too cold, too hot, 
too wet or too dry. 
Under such conditions 
all gardens fail alike, 
except where there is 
labor and money to 
keep a garden well 
soaked during a drought. The gardener has not pre- 
pared his mind as well as his soil, by looking critically at 
other people’s gardens and by reading on gardening. 

These may be some of the general reasons for occasional 
failures. They are practical ones, and should now be con- 
sidered in detail. 

In the spring all thoughts turn to gardening. As April 
unfolds the earliest leaves, as one sees the crocus show 
its color, the desire to dig, to plant, seizes the most cal- 
lous man or woman, and a garden is decided upon. Plants 
and seeds are bought and set out; but all this, to my way of 
thinking, is too late—six months too late, to be accurate. 
For I believe, in our cooler climates, that September is 
really the time in which to start a garden; that fall digging 
and planting are always better than such work in spring; 
that little beds and borders may be enormously improved 
if allowed partly to lie fallow over the first winter; and 
that even roses do better now if planted in the fall. Besides 
all this, autumn is the time of more leisure for gardening. 

Good soil is really essential to a good garden—that is, to 
a small garden which has any variety in its plants and 
shrubs. True, a garden of many varieties of sage could be 
successful in a very sandy spot, and annual poppies could 
be intermingled with these with hope of a pretty final pic- 
ture. But the garden of roses, lilies, hollyhocks, phloxes, 
hardy asters—such a garden calls for good food for its 
inhabitants. The best seed lists give capital instruc- 
tions as to mixing soils, introducing natural and artificial 
fertilizers. 

Perhaps the garden, like Bre’r Rabbit, lies low, too low, 
so that water is around the roots of plants that should be 
dry. The yellow or pallid looks of those plants will betray 
the trouble; and they will have the same sickly look if 
trees shade them too heavily. Tree roots are terrible 
enemies, especially those of Carolina or Lombardy poplars. 
Never make a garden near these trees; if you do, know that 
your garden is already doomed. 

An ignorant or careless setting of the plants, annual or 
perennial, often results in the death of the garden. If 
plants are set too deep or if they are not put down far 
enough into the earth, they cannot thrive. But with some 
practice and care anyone can learn how to set seedlings or 
roots properly. A garden that is not often cultivated— 
that is, stirred in all its parts with a fork or small hoe—will 
not prosper. Especially after rain is such loosening of the 
soil valuable, for this conserves moisture at the plant roots. 

Small enemies there are in every garden, and watch 
must be kept for cutworms that love the roots of Canter- 
bury bells, slugs which prefer delphiniums, and many leaf- 
eating insects which will ruin the garden unless sprays of 
the right kind are used. 

The question of exceptional heat, cold, wet or drought 
brings us into a region where man can do little. We can 
modify the heat or drought a little by watering. We can do 
nothing with cold or wet. Perhaps these are occasionally 
sent us to remind us that there are great elements against 
which man is powerless; but if shrubs, trees and plants are 
well set, if drainage of the garden has been well arranged, 
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The Seeing of Well:Planned, Beautifuily Kept Little 
Gardens is the Best Means of Education 


if soil is rather 
good, we can pull 
a weak young 
garden through 
its first season or 
two, as we do a 
baby, feeling very 
sure that even- 
tually it will burst 
into magnificent 
bloom to reward 
the gardener. 
There is noth- 
ing, absolutely 
nothing, so valu- 
able in the way of 
preparing to gar- 
den oneself as to 
visit the gardens of 
others. Visitors in 
search of help or 
advice are more 
than welcome in 
most gardens; a 
feeling of wonder- 
ful friendliness is 
always present be- 
tween amateurs, 
a great desire to 
help one another. 
The seeing of well- 
planned and beau- 
tifully kept little 
gardens, the talk that naturally goes on in these of expe- 
riences, methods, and so on, are the best means of education. 


Mrs. FRANCIS KING. 


A Chinaman’s Chance for the Elk 


HE Jackson Hole elk situation, which has been of ut- 

most concern to the sportsmen of America for a quarter 
of a century, seems in a fair way to be settled at last. 

The chief points of the problem and its solution can be 
defined in a brief outline. The depletion of the Jackson 
Hole elk from fifty thousand head to ten thousand in a few 
years was due in a greater measure to starvation on the 
winter range than to excessive shooting, as settlers took 
up ranches in the bottoms and grazed their stock in the hills. 

Now the settlers of the Hole realize that it is not a stock 


. country. They have come to see that its potentialities as 


a tourist and recreational area are vastly greater than its 
possibilities as a stock-raising and farming community. The 
elk and other game of the region are among its chief assets. 

The stock raisers are ready to sell their ranches at an 
extremely reasonable figure. Options have been obtained 
on the holdings that are most vitally necessary to the im- 
mediate preservation of the elk. It is the intention even- 
tually to buy all the privately owned land in the Jackson 
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raising purp; 
set aside t] 
region asa % 
area for the 


preserving it 
scenic att 
lakes, stre 
mountain 7 
their primey; 


All interested parties 
the solution, all prior 
nated, varying differenc 
fused. The plan has t 
of every conservati 
America. The committee 
the fund is composed 
financial minds in America. 
cent of that fund is to be d 
any purpose save that of p 
the necessary lands. Thi 
promotion in it. Even the 
expenses of investigation ar 
by the league or by the m 
selves, as are the costs of ac 
tion. Every man connecte 
venture has donated his set 
defrayed his own expense! 
without remuneration. Thi 
become the heritage of the 
public as a whole, and will | 
istered by the Federal Gov 
so the first donation will al 
last cost to the donor. 

Hat G, 


So You're 
Going Campi 


ITHOUT a doubt a 
camping is the fastest 
outdoor sport. The new blc 
each season is amazing and 
ration point is nowhere in ‘ 
Of the vast army of 12,000,000 or more vacati 
ers, who last year marched their auto tents up 2 
the land or wended their merry way across the ¢ 
trekking their nomadic lares et penates along eV 
mobile highway that held out a promise of advent 
4,000,000 were tyros. Certainly no other form ( 
tion out-of-doors can boast of so many recruits. 
It may appear rather surprising that so large‘ 
as one-third of the 1924 automobile Argonauts 
ginners, but it is a fact. The figures that establi 
were carefully gathered from three reliable source 
hand investigation conducted while living thr 
months of last year with my family in the princi 
caravansaries of the Middle West along the ma 
continental routes; a perusal of over six thousand 
letters received from campers in every part of th 
States as well as several foreign countries, seel 
with their outfitting problems; as well as rep! 
several thousand questionnaires mailed to knov 

campers last fall. ' 
In spite of the mushroom growth of the n 
vacation, really comfortable camping equip? 
grown apace, so that not only in the magnitude ¢ 
pants, but also in the volume of outfits turne' 
(Continuea on Puge 100) 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer 


I 
Ts new and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the 
O:land Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in 


Readings taken with the Crankshaft Indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


sachs : aime 
4 automobile engine 1s caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston im- A. Power-flow of New Oakland B. Power-flow of a4 
pies, The Harmonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal force OY SPEIDE | wise : tbe fornby tipo Bag Laas Bet rari 
iy he opposite direction which counteracts the twist of the crankshaft, thus stopping vibra- eiaaibadrall Seeds 4 tf alin fk esr 


r at its source. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, less wear, longer car life. 


Jakland has pioneered another brilliant engineering development, 
the Harmonic Balancer. This remarkable device refines Oakland’s 
‘emendous power to silken smoothness and renders the Oakland 
ix-cylinder L-head engine unmatched in freedom from vibration 
tall speeds. Exclusive to Oakland, The Harmonic Balancer is one 
ff many outstanding features which, with the much lower prices, 


lace the new Oakland motor cars even further ahead of the field. 


Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan Landau Sedan 
mee *1095 1125 *1195 %1295 
(Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price #1295) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


All Prices at Factory ~ ~ General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the industry, have now been made still lower 
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There was blood on his boot, she also 
noticed, as he moved slowly across the 
dirty floor and as slowly lowered himself on 
the disordered bed, where his repeated 
small moans brought her to his side. He 
told her, in an oddly thinned voice, to 
bring him a drink of water; and when she 
began to cry at the discovery that one side 
of his coat was all wet and sodden and dull 
red he fiercely proclaimed that he’d kill her 
if she didn’t keep quiet. When she got up 
enough courage, an hour later, to ask if she 
couldn’t go out and get help for him, he 
huskily forbade her to leave the flat. When, 
still later, she tried to do so by stealth, he 
intercepted her and quaveringly proclaimed 
that he would wring her neck if she made 
another sound in that room. 

So Tiny was compelled to remain a silent 
witness of something which she could not 
quite understand. She knew that her 
father was wounded, that he was suffering 
and needed help; but for some reason he 
refused to have that help summoned. All 
one had to do, she knew, was to tell a cop, 
and a cop would phone a message and a 
clanging white ambulance would come with 
a white-clad doctor and you would be 
patched up as promptly as a plumber fixes 
a leak in a water pipe. But Mickey Mc- 
Cann, for certain dark reasons of his own, 
wanted no cops and doctors about that flat 
at that particular time. So all Tiny could 
do was to sit and wait. 

She had no knowledge of how long she 
waited, whether it was minutes and hours, 
or days and weeks, for her only means of 
marking time was an accumulating ache in 
her turbulent young soul, an ache to succor 
the afflicted. And when the suffering man 
finally fell asleep, she was relieved at the 
look of peace that had come into his face 
after pain; but she still stood too much in 
dread of his anger to attempt to escape. 
She grew tired and hungry and fell asleep 
herself, and awakened in the darkness, and, 
being afraid, whimpered herself to sleep 
again. She was weak and dizzy when she 
wakened again, and she was so hungry that 
her cramped little body burned with a sec- 
ond ache that was too acute to be endured. 

An ever-benignant Nature accordingly 
prompted her to make her woe known to 
the world, as is the way with suffering 
youth; and that continuous sound of wail- 
ing finally resulted in perplexed conferences 
without the locked door, and much argu- 
ment as to this and that, and the ultimate 
search for a red-faced patrolman, who 
quickly shouldered in the door and found 
a dead man on the bed and a half-starved 
child huddled back in a dusky corner of the 
room. 

And being a father himself, the red- 
faced patrolman promptly sent for a hos- 
pital ambulance and Tiny departed in state 
for the imposing entrance through which 
big sufferers and little sufferers were car- 
ried to the house of mercy where you’re 
given the black bottle and promptly dis- 
posed of if you make faces or argue about 
taking your medicine or talk back to the 
doctors who walk the corridors, sharpening 
their knives as they go. 

But Tiny’s bony little body, strange to 
relate, wasn’t slit and quartered and com- 
mitted at midnight to the waters of the 
East River. Instead, she was given an ad- 
mitting bath and put to bed in a little 
white iron bed with spotless white sheets, 
and fed on bouillon and jellies and cus- 
tards, and twice a day was given a round 
and slender piece of glass to suck; which 
last, as far as she could ever determine, 
had no material influence on either her 
condition or her appetite. Her appetite in 
fact became a matter of marvel in the ward 
and gave every sign of remaining unappeas- 
able. But as her old-time spirits came back 
with her old-time strength, the supposed 
busy men and women in white visited her 
bedside more often than strict professional 
requirements demanded and watched the 
play of her features as she talked and the 
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CONQUERED 


(Continued from Page 5) 


light in her eyes when she laughed. For 
Tiny, when washed and cleaned, was good 
to look at. And Tiny, when well fed and 
committed to the effort of pleasing her as- 
sociates, was an engaging young person to 
talk to and the fountainhead of many naive 
mots that went the rounds of the ward and 
eventually seeped up into the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

But being in the hospital, to Tiny herself, 
seemed a good deal like dying and going to 
heaven. She found herself enfolded in a 
soft arm of service and held close to some 
warm yet wordless bosom of comfort. 
Everything was done for her. She had 
nothing to fight for and nothing to worry 
over. And when she became an up patient, 
and could wander about the wards and 
corridors in her little gray hospital gown, 
she made friends with the internes and prof- 
fered assistance to the nurses and was joked 
with by the orderlies and knew wonderful 
sunny afternoons up in the children’s roof 
garden, where she could hear a compressed- 
air riveter going like a woodpecker and the 
solemn whistles of the steamboats passing 
back and forth along the East River and 
the eternal hum of the city she had left so 
far behind her. She even had a peek into 
operating rooms and supply closets and 
was shown a room in the maternity ward 
where some fifty babies, fifty blessed little 
newborn babies, each in its white crib tied 
with pink or blue ribbon, lay in a row as 
straight as the pushcart row along a Hester 
Street curb. 

There they slept and gurgled and an- 
nounced the approach of feeding time by 
a quavering chorus of hunger that sounded 
for all the world like an overturned and 
angry beehive. And Tiny, all eyes, watched 
as the little bodies were placed side by side 
in a long four-wheeled wagon, in batches 
of ten, and pushed into the big ward, 
where they were distributed to their re- 
spective mothers and the reprimanding 
beehive sounds died down to a series of 
contented gasps and sighs. 

It was too wonderful for words, that sub- 
dued and ordered world in which Tiny 
found herself; and she decided, in her se- 
cret soul, that she would stay there for the 
rest of her natural life. She would stay there 
and wear white and feed her bedridden 
kingdom on the most regal of wine jelly. 
But powers of which the little slum girl had 
no comprehension were working against 
her, and when she was saved from being 
passed on to the Children’s Society by the 
timely intervention of Amanda Rapp, her 
erstwhile neighbor and the proprietor of a 
hand laundry in her old home block, her 
heart sank with the news that the day of 
her discharge had arrived. Simultaneously 
arrived the Widow Rapp herself, with suf- 
ficient apparel surreptitiously and tempo- 
rarily abstracted from family washings 
awaiting the tub. 

Tiny’s wails, as her precious hospital gar- 
ments were taken away from her and she 
was arrayed in the habiliments of an every- 
day world, would have done full justice to 
a Piute chieftain on the warpath. When it 
came home to her that she could no longer 
stay between those sheltering walls, and 
when the storm had passed, she imposed a 
smile on her tear-washed face and promised 
each and all of her new-found friends that 
she would come back to them, solemnly ex- 
plaining that she had decided to be a hos- 
pital nurse and that as soon as she was big 
enough she would return to the ranks and 
would be obliged if she could be put in 
charge of the babies’ ward. But she would 
come back, she repeated, as she swallowed 
the lump in her throat and passed out 
through the solemn gateway with her hand 
in Mrs. Rapp’s; she would come back some 


_ day and finish her story for Doctor Toomey 


and carry trays for Miss DeLong and knit 
sweaters for the Japanese twins who were 
so small they had to be kept warm in in- 
cubators, the same as a Wienie is kept warm 
in a Vienna roll. 


Tiny did not return quite so soon as she 
intended, for we are not, in this life, as free 
agents as we sometimes imagine. But that 
brief sojourn at the hospital left its indelible 
mark on her character. She was no longer 
afraid of the grim old gateway through 
which so many sufferers had passed, and 
she was no longer intimidated by the equally 
grim cluster of buildings which occasionally 
swallowed up a neighbor who was never 
again seen by the world. But there, she 
now knew, limbs were not airily amputated 
at the whim of an ambulance surgeon and 
undesired bodies were not nocturnally com- 
mitted to the East River. Instead, you 
slept in a snow-white bed and dined on 
junket and broth and jelly and looked out 
on a world that was quiet and ordered yet 
always colored with interest. 

So Tiny, when she went back to her old 
world under the wing of the Widow Rapp, 
went back with somewhat of an air, as was 
natural with a person who had seen deeper 
into life than she was willing to proclaim. 
And since her days were ultimately to be 
given to the profession of nursing, it was 
only natural that early in her career she 
should turn to those alleviative processes 
with which street life confronted her. When 
she found a broken doll, she patiently and 
laboriously proceeded to mend it. When 
she found a playmate with a neck boil, she 
showed how easily it could be opened with 
the point of a brass pin and the possibility 
of its return removed by the application of 
pork fat. When Jimmy Logan light- 
heartedly kicked a terrier pup into the 
street and broke its foreleg, Tiny made 
splints out of an old cigar box and bound 
up the fractured limb. When Sergeant Mc- 
Connell’s baby swallowed a police button 
and the tenement women wrung their hands 
in despair because the ambulance doctor 
wasn’t arriving in time to save the stran- 
gling infant, the practical-minded Tiny 
took the baby up by the heels, jerked it a 
couple of times as it hung head down, and 
out rolled the troublesome button. Tiny, 
oddly enough, not only loved babies but 
she understood them and liked taking care 
of them. 

So the Widow Rapp, it must be ex- 
plained, was not without her personal and 
ponderable reasons for rescuing from the 
abyss of institutional life this orphaned 
child who could make herself of value to a 
hard-working laundress. For there was al- 
ways Buddy to be reckoned with—Buddy, 
with his lame leg and his tendency to play 
with matches when locked up for the day 
while his mother fared abroad. 

But Tiny, of course, changed all that. 
She promptly became Buddy’s bodyguard 
and food provider, his cicerone of the streets 
and his private court jester, his medical at- 
tendant and dietitian. And her intentions 
were good even though her technic might 
be classed as questionable. Her activities 
in fact extended far beyond Buddy and his 
perambulating four-wheeled throne. For 
it’s as easy, in a way, to take care of four 
or five children as of one. Tiny, accord- 
ingly, was glad to gather other diminutive 
derelicts into the fold. She seemed to 
gather up babies as a magnet gathers up 
steel filings, welcoming each new addition 
tothe circleas afresh subject on whom to cen- 
ter her ever-accumulating medical knowl- 
edge. If she washed their faces with spit, 


she nevertheless washed them tenderly. If, - 


after her efforts to stop their tears with 
large and acidulous tomatoes, they suffered 
from a perplexing attack of colic, she could 
usually make them laugh with her wry 
antics and her funny faces. If the un- 
weaned infant betrayed unnatural distress 
after the consumption of its second over- 
ripe banana, she could usually divert its 
mind by the prompt manufacture of rab- 
bits out of a handkerchief which showed 
scant evidence of recent contact vith the 
washtub, or she could charm away its dis- 
comfort by a cart race over the cobble- 
stones, 


But no one, in view of her ¢) 
survival of the black bottle, s 
question her therapeutic knowk 
not only knew how to cure warts 
mystic rites and incantations, by 
to treat a teething baby by 1 
swollen gums with an ancient an 
brass thimble. She could show 
rheumatism was infallibly cure 
carrying of a potato in the pocke. 
immunity from many infections 
obtained by wearing a bag of 
about the neck, a precautionary 
by the way, which did not ad 
popularity in crowded places, ¥j 
Hinkie Heinz, assisting Tiny inj 
facture of a miniature ambulance 
soap box, cut a gash in his shin w 
ther’s meat ax, she triumphantly 
the flow of blood by the tim 
method of applying cobwebs tothe 
cobwebs gathered from the dus 
dingiest corners of a near-by | 
cellar. When the district nurse { 
rived to treat the afflicted Hinkie, 
proudly pointed out her first-a 
work, the lady in uniform look 
clotted cobwebs with something 
horror and proclaimed that it w, 
miracle if Hinkie didn’t die of te 

Now Mrs. Rapp, who had « 
Blackpool in her youth and still he 
with her aspirates, entertained 
dolorous ideas as to Buddy’s afflic 

“Ts bones is rotten, ma’am,” § 
the habit of explaining to the 
visitor. ‘‘’Is leg is withered, ma’ 
would repeat as she leaned over h¢ 
tub, “and there ain’t ’ope nor el 
Show the lady, Buddy, as ’ow y 
wasted away.” | 

Yet notwithstanding this gloc 
tude toward the one surviving m 
her family—her longshoreman 
having come to an untimely end 
the fall of a slingful of structural 
wharf end—Mrs. Rapp was of an} 
romantic disposition. She talked 
and repeatedly of an inheritance 
old country, frequented the Hast 
tune tellers who were canny é! 
exploit her weakness, and neutrali! 
gular adeptness at all manner of 
work by a periodic indulgence in 
gin. The result was that the so-cal 
laundry over which she presided 
ducted in a dank and none-too-we 
basement, where the smell of soa 
mixed companionably with the : 
boiling cabbage; and Tiny’s sle 
was under the shadow of two m 
with an oblong top of wood, whi 
in place, served both as a worktal 
refectory board. 

But Tiny, be it noted, was st 
and ingeniously loyal to cellar life. 
was always easy to get into. B 
wash clothes could be rolled | 
broken steps and pillaged fuel ant 
der could be easily carried dowr 
welcoming depths. You didn’t 
jump from windows if the hous 
fire. And there was nobody und 
keep you awake at night, and the 
hot sun to come glaring in youl 
every morning, and no drunken! 
bling about your hall doors. The 
fact, a sense of completeness and 
about a cellar, where you stood § 
Mother Earth and could always se 
ing past outside the rusty iron rail 
that walked and legs that ran and 
gave a pleasant sense of stir and m 
to the shadowy cave which car 
known to Tiny as home. 
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ISS TINY McCANN was 
happy, on the whole, dur 
easy-going days of her youth. But 
secretly conspiring to rob her oper 
of its contentment. She began te 
more than the passing hour, of get 
(Continued on Page 43) 


(ontinued from Page 40) 
in to bed, of being hungry and find- 
d» appease that hunger. She began 
n and wonder, to make compar- 
{csense vague deficiencies in her 
pnt. Her shrewd young mind, it 
Id acquired a singular store of in- 
tic. But she had never been to school 
vas unable to read. 
jidow Rapp toiled over her tub, 
snt was usually in arrears and the 
kor the future was always precari- 
ji 


dd grew too big for his pram, but 
so grow stronger and his shrunken 
Jailed helpless from his bony little 
‘Ai the thought that Buddy was to 
ons all his life swept Tiny’s small 
»yth big waves of resentment. With 
jjof Buttsy Generoso, whose father 
ter work and often left his tool 
eked, she converted two old mop 
lesinto a passably efficient pair of 
heand taught Buddy to navigate by 
jf:rooning encouragingly as she res- 
ha from his tumbles and smiling 
ipintly when he was able to stump 
end of the block to the other. 
ismeant a new independence for 
y nd left Tiny more able to move 
+e city at her own free will. Much 
 jarneying, it is true, was devoted to 
,ering and returning of washings 
01e commandeering of unconsidered 
othe home commissariat, but she was 
ei with ample time for adventuring 
<the confines of her kind and in- 
ng the modes and manners of the 
te colonies and the terra incognita 
le west of the Second Avenue Ele- 
|. That world, she began to realize, 
n her world; and the finally dis- 
dlifference between the two was not 
al flattering to her own. 
tiny, for all the anchoring chains of 
,fas determined to see still more of 
er-changing world that lay about 
Se had always been wordlessly afraid 
elast River bridges, the bridges that 
cike great cobwebs and led off into 
vy unknown of Long Island. A day 
,lowever, when she found courage 
7to cross the concourse of the Queens- 
lidge and wander out on the mount- 
‘path and stare down at the crawling 
so far beneath her. It made her a 
(azy to lean over the iron railing and 
« what seemed another world below 
2; and it made her feel like a seraph 
7 up to heaven, to stand on that 
ah and gaze dreamily back at 
iidled sky line of the diminished city 


«she lived and roved and had her 


a 
> 


», too, she was taken under the wing 
f Mandelbaum, and along with Izzie 
2cky and Hessie and the twins in- 
ithe Bronx Park Zoo, where she fed 
's to purple-faced monkeys and saw 
Dears and tigers and leopards, and 
sred her way through the snake house 
held storks walking solemnly through 
ass, intently looking for babies, and 
her wavering faith in a Santa Claus 
d by a vision of antlered reindeers 
y eating hay, and was nearly bitten 
camel; and she rode on Alice the 
nt along with eight other pop-eyed 
*n, and went home so tired in mind 
ody that she dreamed a menagerie 
een let loose in the cellar and an 
utan was tearing Buddy apart, limb 
imb, while a friendly hippopotamus 
e foot on her breastbone and dined off 
ir. 

another occasion she explored China- 
and peeked into a black-and-gold 
louse, and saw a Chinese funeral, 
eight gray-robed figures bore a black 
along the street, followed by other 
s carrying burning joss sticks, accom- 
| by the clash of gongs and cymbals 
le thin squealing of pipes, and a band 
urners whose heads were bound with 
d black silk streamers, to say nothing 
policemen in uniform who kept care- 
tch along the route of march for fear 
inion of some rival tong might express 
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his envy of such obituarial splendor by 
sending a quiet pistol shot or two into the 
procession, to the end that the honorable 
gods of the inner heaven might welcome yet 
another spirit unto that paradise of rest 
where dwelt one’s honored ancestors. 

Tiny’s knowledge of the world was still 
further extended when, one Sunday, she 
was taken aboard a motorboat crowded 
with urban fishermen and carried down the 
bay. She saw the Statue of Liberty and 
Governor’s Island and the Brooklyn water 
front with its crowding freighters, and de- 
cided that the world was a much bigger 
place that she had imagined. She also de- 
cided, before the pitching of the motorboat 
made her unexpectedly and unmistakably 
seasick, to devote the latter part of her life 
to foreign travel. 

Yet a year passed before she again ven- 
tured on open water, the later occasion be- 
ing a political clambake at Gulick’s Point, 
where she ate until she had to undo her 
waistband and was kissed by Dinkie O’Con- 
nor, who was soundly boxed on the ears for 
that affront to her dignity. Eating, in fact, 
still seemed an important factor in her 
existence; for, disguising herself as one of 
the opposite sex, she even succeeded in 
winning admission to the newsboys’ annual 
dinner and registered a second triumph by 
being a repeater at the polls, so to speak, 
and quietly making away with two dinners 
in the course of one evening. Disguise, in- 
deed, always appealed to her, and on Hal- 
loween she was willing enough to exchange 
clothing with any small boy sufficiently 
deluded to adorn himself in the habiliments 
of the frailer sex. 

On Thanksgiving Day, when the East 
Side so stubbornly clung to its custom of 
patrolling the streets in fantastic attire, she 
more than once temporarily abstracted cer- 
tain garments from Mrs. Rapp’s stores 
awaiting the washtub and in voluminous 
skirt and padded waist ventured westward 
to the more opulent avenues, where she 
begged for pennies, dodged the cops and ex- 
perienced the theatrical delight of being re- 
leased from her own cramping personality 
and translated to that of another. She red- 
dened her cheeks with dye from a strip of 
turkey-red cotton moistened with spit, 
floured her nose and rubbed a liberal appli- 
cation of charcoal about her eyes, laughing 
at her own face as she saw it in mirroring 
shop windows. 

But Tiny, for all the accumulating welter 
of knowledge that was being tossed into her 
storehouse of memory, was not at peace 
with her own soul. She was haunted by an 
odd feeling of being conquered by some- 
thing, of being held down and hampered by 
invisible hands. 

This feeling was strongest when a tat- 
tered comic strip or a dog-eared picture 
book fell into her hands and she found her- 
self unable to decipher the mystic letters 
that held the key to the story. It came to 
her, too, whenever she stood and watched 
a public school vomiting its stream of shout- 
ing pupils and saw sedater older girls walk- 
ing homeward arm in arm with strapped 
textbooks in their hands. 

Tiny had no great faith in schools, having 
heard Mrs. Rapp repeatedly assert that 
education only taught children to read the 
improper words written on flagstones and 
fence boards. And Tiny probably would 
never have seen the inside of a temple of 
learning if it had not been for the unwel- 
come activities of a truant officer, who, 
after divers talks and threats, confronted 
the Widow Rapp with the option of inter- 
viewing a police magistrate or so ordering 
her dwindling laundry business that the 
sadly illiterate Tiny should be permitted to 
partake of the initial luxury of knowing her 
letters and the ultimate triumph of decipher- 
ing the subtitles of a Pearl White serial. 

So Tiny, duly scrubbed and mended and 
patched, was sent to school; and, oddly 
enough, she learned to like it. She liked 
“s’looting” the flag and singing in her shrill 
alto My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty. She liked learning to march in line 
and weaving colored papers and being one 
of an organized army. A small thrill of 
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rapture would course up and down her spine 
as she sang: 


** Joy to the world; the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King. 
And heaven and nature sing.” 


She remained slightly perplexed as to 
the ultimate meaning of this exultant mes- 
sage, but it suggested a mystic pageantry 
which seemed to add depth to her meager 
life, just as her child’s inalienable craving 
for beauty was in some way appeased by 
the blithe caroling of such lyrics as: 


“Come, come, come, 
The summer now is here. 
Come out among the flowers 
And make some pretty bowers!” 


But most of all, after the wildness and 
tumult of street life, she found herself liking 
the order and control of the classroom, just 
as she liked, without being able to explain 
it, being attached to something with insti- 
tutional dignity. It was the same attrac- 
tion, in another form, that she had once 
found in hospital life—the instinct for the 
permanent. And it was the operation of 
that instinct which prompted her to keep 
the picture of a trained nurse, in cap and 
dress of spotless white, pasted above her 
bed cot, and led her solemnly to proclaim to 
her associates that when she grew up she 
intended to be a nurse and take care of 
badly wounded soldiers at the front. She 
wanted to serve. And these houses of serv- 
ice seemed the most ordered and reasoned 
of all the processes in an orderless world as 
she had encountered it. A hospital, to her, 
was romance made manifest. It stood the 
direct opposite of dirt and disease, of suffer- 
ing and sickness and sudden calamity. Her 
instinct was a crusader instinct, a dumb 
passion to right what was so wrong all 
about her, a foolish and half-formulated de- 
sire to mother the wide, wide world. Yet 
mixed up with that impulse was a more 
personal passion for protection, a craving 
for security, a desire to align herself with 
the forces that could justify themselves by 
survival. 

Tiny wanted to survive. Small as she 
was, she chilled wordlessly at the thought 
of being ground down, of being trampled 
underfoot by the teeming life she couldn’t 
control. She felt, in the maelstrom that 
seethed about her, that she could not hope 
to survive by herself. She was too small, 
too trivial, too infinitesimal. All she could 
do would be to attach herself to something 
stronger and bigger than her own bony 
little body, something that had already sur- 
vived the eroding tides of time. And there 
was a craving for peace. In her street life 
she saw only eternal warfare, the strong 
preying on the weak, the ruthless overrun- 
ning the timid, the lawless filching from the 
defenseless. And this seemed wrong; it 
seemed unjust; it left the world without 
any stability—and she had to believe in her 
world. Ifshe couldn’t do that, there wasn’t 
much use in trying to live in it. 

So, without quite knowing it, Tiny 
achieved asort of philosophy of life. It was 
a somewhat twisted and self-confounding 
philosophy, and Tiny didn’t always live up 
to it, since with the best of us theory is 
often sacrificed on the altar of expediency. 
And Tiny still had her battles to fight. 
Combat, in fact, figured pretty actively in 
her existence; and more than once she stood 
perplexed by the racial joy to be wrung out 
of warfare and the winy delight to be ex- 
tracted from a clean-cut victory of force. 
So strong was this atavistic strain in her 
make-up that it frequently led her into 
gratuitous combats and involved her in en- 
counters in which her interest might be 
termed merely academic. When, for ex- 
ample, the Gas House Gang came into col- 
lision with the Avenue B Blackbirds, an 
aggregation of barbarian youths from the 
upper ward, Tiny proved an unexpectedly 
valuable addition to the home ranks. The 
Gas House Gang, it seems, had laboriously 
collected a pile of barrels and packing cases 
for its customary election-night bonfire; 
and the wandering Blackbirds, invading 
the territory of its enemies, had attempted 
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to appropriate that fuel for their own noc- 
turnal celebrations. 

The result was a gang fight, such as one 
sees often enough on the East Side. The 
tide of that battle wavered indeterminately 
back and forth, indeed, until our ragged 
little Joan of Are, incensed at the peril 
threatening her local friends, joined issue 
with the Gas Housers and rallied their re- 
treating lines. Tiny could throw a stone, 
half a brick or an empty bottle as well as 
any boy. She was a good dodger, as agile 
as a cat, and when need be as fleet as a 
hounded jack rabbit. So the Blackbirders, 
after first jeering at the petticoat in the 
ranks of their enemy, concentrated their 
fire on the new combatant and set about to 
eliminate a foe so unseemly. But Tiny 
possessed both courage and strategy. Using 
a bottomless ash can as a shield and buck- 
ler, she inclosed herself in the same and 
coolly defied the enemy’s assaults. She 
converted herself, in fact, into a sort of 
walking tank, with the missiles of her foes 
rattling against her metal sides as she 
crouched low within her galvanized fortress 
and forged closer to the assailants, who were 
to learn the precision of her aim and the 
amplitude of her ammunition when once 
the time was ripe. 

The result was not long in doubt. The 
Blackbirders were routed, the bonfire fuel 
was reclaimed, and Jimmy Logan, alias 
Spider, the leader of the Gas House gang, 
helped to lift Tiny out of her imprisoning 
ash can. 

“You're all right, kid!’’ he announced in 
plain hearing of his followers. He was at 
least five years older than Tiny, a person of 
position, and widely renowned as an invul- 
nerable consumer of snipes, which meant 
that he partook liberally and stoically of 
cigarette ends found along the curb. And 
such praise not only caused Tiny to turn 
pink but prompted her to inspect Spider 
with a more sympathetic eye. It would 
have been a violation of all the ethics of 
East Side generalship, of course, to admit 
a mere rib within the sacred circle of the 
gang; but the Joan of Arc of Jenkin’s Keep 
was openly approved of by Spider’s fol- 
lowers and secretly treated to a cone of 
vanilla ice cream by Spider himself. Tiny 
was permitted to occupy a place of honor 
during the burning of the ceremonial pyre, 
though the occasion was somewhat marred 
by the unexpected appearance of a patrol- 
man who sent the fire worshipers scamper- 
ing off to the four corners of the compass 
and with an awning stanchion scattered 
what was left of the burning embers. 

But from that day forward Tiny and 
Spider Logan were known asfriends. Spider 
offhandedly repaired her pull wagon when 
it lost a wheel, and bought her three rides 
on an itinerant carrousel that spun about 
to the sound of most delectable piano music, 
and later permitted her to accompany the 
foraging Gas Housers when they raided a 
Second Avenue pushceart line in the even- 
ing up of an old score regarding a police- 
court charge against one of their number. 
He condescendingly initiated her into the 
secret of ‘‘making bottles”; and from him, 
too, she learned the mystic rites of rolling 
the bones and-matching pennies, though 
she was disbarred from joining him and his 
followers in their hot-weather swimming ex- 
ploits between the East River piers. 

Tiny was changing without quite know- 
ing it. Her legs spindled out, with the 
passage of time, and she became less bois- 
terous and more given to periods of brood- 
ing silence. But by the time she had learned 
to read, Mrs. Rapp decided she had had 
enough of school. So Tiny was kept at home 
to acquire the arts of the blanchisseuse. In 
the midst of those activities, however, she 
was once more interrupted by an ever- 
inquisitive truant officer; and although she 
promptly and dutifully lied about her age, 
she and her guardian were unceremoni- 
ously haled to court. 

There the presiding judge looked down 
with not unkindly eyes at the small figure 
with the prominent Celtic cheek bones. 

“Young lady, what school do you go 
to?” he casually inquired. 
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“Aw, I’m t’rough wit’ school,’ pro- 
claimed the mature-minded Tiny. 

“Are you now?” remarked the man on 
the bench, as he turned to put the Widow 
Rapp through a cross-examination which 
left her indignant in mind and moist in body. 

But there was no escaping the edict of 
the court, no matter what hardship it 
worked on an ailing woman working her 
fingers to the bone to provide board and 
keep for a child who wasn’t her own. Tiny 
was ordered back to school and Mrs. Rapp 
was sternly warned that a second infrac- 
tion of the law would result in either a fine 
or a few weeks in the workhouse. So hu- 
miliated was the lady of the tubs that she 
was driven to console herself with an in- 
ordinate amount of inferior gin, and for 
three days the harried Tiny had to replen- 
ish a depleted larder as best she could, look 
after Buddy in her spare time, and wash 
and iron her own patched raiment before 
starting off to the classroom. 

Tiny, it is true, couldn’t quite under- 
stand either the actions or the outlook of 
the truant officer in question, feeling, as she 
did, that her education had already been 
perfected in the broader school of street 
life, where she had learned swear words in 
five different tongues and had acquired a 
working knowledge of the dietary of seven 
different nations. She had already under- 
gone the compulsory education of the slum, 
where disputing and bargaining and hating 
and loving and haranguing went on about 
her in a dozen different languages, and 
where the prolongation of life so often 
hinged on one’s promptitude of judgment 
and quickness of movement. But she 
realized, as time went on, that this was not 
enough. There was something more than 
living to be demanded of life. And the 
promise of that undefined something seemed 
to lie in the schoolroom, the schoolroom 
which she learned to respect as her pagan- 
ized young mind learned more of its power. 

A new hunger for knowledge took pos- 
session of her; a new world opened up be- 
fore her. She worked hard, shamed by the 
fact that she was the oldest, if not the big- 
gest, girl in her class. When she could not 
master a subject, she carried her troubles to 
old Schultz, the cobbler, who stopped talk- 
ing Karl Marx long enough to coach her 
and draw illustrative diagrams with chalk 
on a slab of cowhide and pat her on the 
head and tell her that some day she’d be 
coming and asking him about Kant and the 
categorical imperative. And Tiny, proud 
of her new knowledge, duly repeated the 
same to Buddy, who learned to write his 
own name and gallop glibly through the 
alphabet both frontward and backward, 
and enumerate the New England states 
and their capitals and dosimple addition and 
subtraction without getting a headache. 
Tiny even advanced to the stage where she 
could teach English to Fortunato Coster- 
ella, the barber, who, in exchange for this 
private tuition, publicly seated Tiny in his 
big chair once a month and tucked an 
apron about her neck and not only trimmed 
her straw-colored tresses but anointed them 
with numerous pleasant-smelling oils and 
unguents, until Spider Logan protested she 
smelled like an all-night drug store and 
Buddy could find her in any corner of the 
cellar with his eyes shut. 

But life wasn’t exactly a bed of roses for 
Tiny; who, as Mrs. Rapp complained more 
and more of a milk leg, found her home 
duties become more and more onerous. 
When May Day came and the girls of her 
class marched to the park to dance in a body 
about the school Maypole, Tiny, because 
she had no white raiment in which to adorn 
her lengthening young body, found herself 
excluded from that magic circle. And 
rather than stand a tearful witness of joys 
in which she could not participate, she put 
Buddy in her pull wagon and traveled 
south, following the river front until she 
came to the Swamp and Battery Park, 
where she renewed her acquaintance with 
Xenophon Pasilatos, the fruit man, who 
presented her with a tangerine and two 
apples that were more than half good, and 
three-quarters of a coconut that another 
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warm day might have turned bad. Along 
Vesey Street, as she once more headed east- 
ward toward City Hall Park, she picked up 
enough early strawberries from a broken 
crate to make the day’s harvesting a satis- 
factory one, and reached home sufficiently 
tired to waste no further regrets on the 
park exercises from which she had been 
exiled. 

But there were other things from which 
she was being exiled; and the longer she 
went to school, the more the deficiencies of 
life were brought home to her. A conso- 
lation for this, however, came with the 
discovery of an unexpected new world— 
the world of the imagination—for about 
this time the garden of literature opened 
suddenly and magically abouther. She be- 
came able to lose herself in books. She be- 
gan to see then that there was some method 
in this madness of school learning; that the 
power to read might be a golden key to 
unlock mysterious doors. And she read 
everything that fell into her hands, from 
the paper-covered volumes of Nick Carter 
to the more ponderous pages of the histories 
she could borrow from old Schultz, from 
the coverless magazines she found on the 
ash barrels to the Gideon Bible which a 
woman dressed like a deaconess had left 
with the totally unappreciative Hwos- 
chinsky family. 

Much of it, of course, she could not un- 
derstand. But she plodded on, page by 
page, until the light waned and the street 
sounds grew phantasmal in her ears. 


II 


DOLESCENCE, under the forcing in- 
fluence of slum life, covers a shorter 
period of existence in East End Avenue 
than it does on West End Avenue. And 
Tiny, emerging rapidly from childhood into 
girlhood, soonregarded herself asagrown-up, 
and grew ashamed of her pull wagon and 
sprawled less about the flagstones and be- 
came conscious of her legs and more par- 
ticular as to the covering of her bony young 
body. She moved up grade by grade in her 
school, helped the Widow Rapp in her free 
hours, and departed not a whit from her 
earlier decision to be a trained nurse when 
the chance came. 

But that chance couldn’t come, she found, 
until she had survived at least two years in 
a high school. That, to Tiny, seemed a 
ridiculous amount of scholarship for the 
mere giving of medicine and the stroking of 
fevered brows; and to have to wait until 
you were eighteen seemed almost like wait- 
ing until the best of your life was over. 
Rules were rules, however, and had to be 
respected. And you can’t exactly pick and 
choose when the ball-and-chain of poverty 
is clamped to your ankle. 

So Tiny, before she could shoulder into 
the higher realms of learning, had several 
defeats to endure and many digressions to 
face. The time came, in fact, when she had 
to seek outside work, her first experience as 
a laborer beyond the home circle being, not 
unnaturally, in acting as an assistant to a 
thin and hawk-eyed Mrs. Batrina, who 
operated a “‘baby farm” in Rivington 
Street. 

But Tiny’s days under the Batrina roof 
were not happy. She had tingled with the 
thought of caring for more than a baker’s 
dozen of pink and pudgy infants, of being 
surrounded by a little congress of laughing 
and happy babies. The helpless mites who 
were farmed out to Mrs. Batrina, however, 
were not of the plump and jovial variety. 
They were, as a rule, peaked and plaintive- 
voiced little citizens, thinly protesting 
against the injustice of a world which fed 
them on attenuated cow’s milk and kept 
their bodies none too clean and a little too 
early in life introduced them to pedicu- 
losis. They wailed by night with colic and 
discomfort; they cried by day with eczema 
and coryza and general neglect; or, what 
was even worse, lay big-eyed and blue-veined 
and lethargically silent on their soiled 
pallets—for Mrs. Batrina had the pleasant 
habit of solacing their wants with a timely 
sugar-teat well-saturated with Spanish 
“soothing sirup.’ 
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Tiny here found herself with all too wide 
a field for the exercise of her mothering 
instincts. Her brief sojourn in that little 
fold of life’s unfortunates, indeed, tended 
first to sober her thoughts and then to 
break her heart. She washed and scrubbed 
and ironed; she boiled feed bottles and 
fought vermin. But the battle seemed a 
hopeless one. She cried silently over the 
steady decline of a child with an ulcer on its 
lung and was tempted to ignominious flight 
when another child, overtaken with convul- 
sions, was unceremoniously thrust into a 
pail of hot water. For Tiny’s first impres- 
sion was that the harried Mrs. Batrina was 
cold-bloodedly drowning a patient so trou- 
blesome instead of doing her crude best to 
end the convulsion. Tiny lost weight, and 
in the end would have become a patient 
herself had not a municipal inspector 
descended unannounced on the Batrina 
establishment and found the hawk-eyed 
Spanish woman violating the law on five dif- 
ferent counts. She was haled to court, her 
license was revoked and when freed on sus- 
pended sentence, she promptly bequeathed 
her charges en bloc to the Children’s Society 
and migrated to another city, where 
municipal regulations were less tyrannical 
and long-nosed officials were less vindictive. 

But that experience seemed to mark a 
great divide in Tiny’s life. She not only 
became more attentive to Buddy, on her 
return to the Rapp household, but she de- 
veloped a newborn passion for cleanness. 
She shyly waylaid and interviewed Miss 
Digby, a new visiting nurse from the Henry 
Street Settlement, and brought a reluctant 
smile to the face of that solemn-eyed young 
lady by the extent of her curiosity and the 
naiveté of her questions. For Tiny, who 
knew considerable about the processes of 
life, having conversed frequently with old 
midwives and actively assisted at the birth 
of the Esposito twins, harbored undeniably 
archaic ideas as to bacteriology and im- 
munology. She found out, for the first 
time, the true medicinal value of soap and 
water. She got an inkling of what germs 
were and how a nurse’s life was a struggle to 
combat these wriggly little things that so 
insidiously get into your cuts and give you 
festers or so mysteriously get into your 
stomach and give you fever. 

So Tiny, who never did things by halves, 
decided to reform. She put Buddy in a 
washtub and scrubbed him until he com- 
plained that his whole outer skin was gone. 
She scrubbed the Rapp cellar until the 
floor was almost worn away. She cleaned 
the windows and mopped the steps and dug 
out long-overlooked corners and became 
such a strenuous advocate of the soap bar 
that when she once more started back to 
school she went with a shiny face and a 
skirt crinkling with fresh-cooked starch. 

Before another spring came, however, 
Tiny was again taken out of school, a bad 
milk leg and even worse gin having com- 
bined to render Mrs. Rapp less efficient as 
a laundry worker and an overtried landlord 
having threatened to dispossess his cellar 
tenants if certain arrears of rent remained 
too long overlooked. So Tiny went to work 
in a box factory, where for ten hours a day 
she pasted the gayest of brocaded wall 
paper on pasteboard boxes for holding 
ladies’ hats. Her movements were quick 
and her work was neat, and she might have 
continued happily at this labor for the rest 
of her natural life, had not an older girl in 
the establishment openly accosted her as 
“‘an Hast Side mick.’”’ And Tiny, being 
Trish, saw red at that insult, and the result 
was a sudden and spectacular fight which 
did serious damage to several gross of 
gayly-flowered hatboxes. Tiny in fact went 
berserk, and had her opponent on the floor 
and a handful of hair in her hand when an 
astounded foreman entered the workroom 
and removed Tiny first from the prostrate 
form of her traducer and later from the 
ranks of his paste-spattered toilers. _, 

Tiny, on losing her job, had hoped to) go 
back to school; but unlooked-for changes in 
the Rapp régime made this impossible, for 
the time at least. Mrs. Rapp abandoned 
her cellar—though there was less of her 
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own volition involved in thal 
than she pretended to her neighhc 
moved to a cramped three-room) 
Stanton Street. As the smallness. 
quarters practically precluded thet 
of washing, Mrs. Rapp finally joj 
pay roll of a four-story home laur 
by steam, where she sat co: 
stool and fed white wear into ar 
was the butt of much jocula 
of the younger working girl, 

Neither Tiny nor Budd 
taken with the new neighborh 
former’s regrets vanished wl 
a “‘pearl diver’’—otherwise a 
in a Greco-Hungarian restaur 
that by doing part-time work ; 
Buddy largely to his own dey 
resume her studies. School ¥ 
of madness with her. There w; 
desperation in her frantic eff 
for the ground she had lost. Sk 
back to old Schultz with her t 
made that peg-pounding phi 
her over the rougher paths o 
her belief in the power of boo 
romantic one. To be able toe 
school still seemed very m 
able to enter the kingdom o 

Yet she found, when she 1 
that goal, that it held disap: 
problems as perplexing as thos 
world. She was ashamed of] 
of her accent, and even of h 

“T come from the Far Kas 
plained to an overinterroga’ 
“From the far Hast Side,” s 
under her breath. There wa 
see, a stigma in all such o1 
yielded to an instinctive 1 
herself like those less humbh 
fought against a tendency 
“soils” and “woik”’ and “d 
and bitterly combated a fixe 
ing the final g from those 
ended in “‘ing.”’ 

But the first year of Tiny’ 
work was scarcely over befo! 
need for earning money a 
with the pursuit of scholarshi 
that Tiny could manage, aft 
night class and private tutoring a 
of old Schultz. For Mrs. Rapp, 
own limited pay envelope i t 
keep the home circle intact, made ai 
ments with her laundry foreman t 
Tiny included in his list of workei 
Tiny, surrounded by the rattle of n 
ery and the smell of borax, began her 
as a sorter and checker, and renew 
promise that by Christmastime Bud 
to have a nickel-plated pair of a 
with padded leather tops and a w 
fire engine painted red. She was not 
with this laundry work, and the 
jokes and raillery of her fellow work 
not add to her happiness. But str 
had sharpened both her tongue a) 
wits, and in those wordy battles of 
she was well able to hold her own. 
worth something, too, to see the grit 
on Buddy’s face when her meager | 
velope permitted her to come hom 
some trifling luxury, even though ii 
nothing more than a nickel chocol: 
or a Chinese snake of jointed woo 
wriggled when you put it on the floc 

But Tiny, like other wage earners, 
that life couldn’t be all work and n 
She knew her human craving for | 
ment, her natural hunger for some t 
color in the drabness of toil. So it’ 
only fit and proper that her earlier 
ship for Spider Logan should reney 
with the renewing year, when she ¢ 
regard herself as old enough to ] 
steady, as did the rest of the girls: 
her. She was proud of Spider's att 
and not unmoved by his admiration, 
certain things about Spider she cot 
entirely approve. He was still the le 
the Gas House Gang and, as such, 4 
of standing in the district. 

But the Gas House Gang had de 
efforts on the part of thinly disguise 
sionary workers to convert itself in’ 
tlement club and to enlist itself in # 
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Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in 
ten body types, four open 

nd six enclosed. Packard 
distributers and dealers 
welcome the buyer who 
brefers to purchase his 
Packard out of income in- 
stead of capital. 
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The Packard Six seven- 
Passenger Sedan is illus- 
trated—$2785 at Detroit. 
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CThe Packard Six is a Conquest Car 


No motor car manufacturer can survive and grow unless his product 
can capture a constantly increasing proportion of its market. 


The Packard Six is a conquest car. 


Fifty per cent more Packard Six cars were bought during the first 
six months of 1925 than during the entire year 1924. 


And the records show that seventy-two per cent of these sales were 
made to those who had owned other makes of cars. 


Forty-one different makes of cars were traded in—cars far below 
and far above the Packard Six in price. 


And, in this conquest by Packard, sixty per cent of all its new 
Bmee resulted from the Peeonenditone of friends. 
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Louring Lull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


| School PPS | 
should drink milh 


Mnx Bumps body and brain tissue. Serve 

children milk in the original, sterilized bottle 

capped with a Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 

Bottle Cap—three times more useful: 

1. A safe, clean way of removing cap—just 
lift tab and pull. . 

2. A safe, clean way of pouring without 
spilling, through opening in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of drinking milk 
by inserting straw through cap opening. 


CLEAN _ SAFE _ EcoNoMICAL 


Ask your milkman to use Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
Sealright Co., Inc. 

Dept. G7 FULTON, N. Y. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 
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of social service. Its maturing members 
were not openly outlaws, though Tiny had 
substantial enough reasons to suspect that 
many of them lived by outlawry. These 
young worthies, she began to realize, were 
more given to street-corner idling and pool- 
hole loafing than to the pursuit of steady 
toil. 

They needed money to live, and money 
they seemed to possess. The source of it, 
however, was usually a matter of mystery, 
though it took considerable will power on 
Tiny’s part to decline the temptation to 
link up certain periods of affluence with 
certain midnight occurrences duly reported 
in the annals of the police. 

But she accepted Spider. She needed 
him. She nursed the fragile hope that 
eventually she would be able to reform him, 
for she knew well enough that gang life led 
to crime and crime led to disaster. There 
was Dago Mike, who drifted about with 
the flamboyant Mamie Marnelle and 
decked her out with reset diamonds of very 
dubious origin. Dago Mike, it is true, had 
political pull enough to secure his release 
when he was framed and sent up the 
river. But Dago Mike was a gunman and 
everybody east of Essex Street knew it. 
And a gunman may be a power in the 
underworld, but he never gets out of it. He 
may have his momentary triumphs, but 
he is pounded and hounded by the police, 
and at some time or other his foot slips and 
he learns that the arm of the law is stronger 
than the arm that swings a blackjack. 

“Gee, kid, you talk like a sky pilot,’ 
laughed Spider, when Tiny first attempted 


S I CAME down Water Street on my 
way to the bank the other morning I 
noticed a new shop being opened up; there 
was no sign over the door, but it was evi- 
dently going to be an automobile-accessory 
place, for there were some tires and cans 
of lubricating oil in the show window, and 
inside, a young man in shirt sleeves was 
stacking on the shelves other automobile 
necessities. In a small town we bankers 
don’t stand much on ceremony; a new 
business means a new account for some 
bank, and I thought I would extend a wel- 
coming hand to the new merchant. I went 
in and when the man in shirt sleeves turned 
around I saw it was Harvey Jenkins, for 
the past five years branch manager in our 
town for the Coast-to-Coast Manufactur- 
ing Company. I asked Harvey what he was 
doing in the little automobile-accessory 
store. 

“It’s mine,”’ he answered cheerfully. ‘I 
quit my job with the Coast-to-Coast or- 
ganization last week.”’ 

I knew Harvey was a pretty good man, 
but it is natural for a person to speak well 
of himself, and I sort of wondered if he had 
really quit of his own accord. Certainly 
few people would voluntarily leave a posi- 
tion that paid five thousand dollars a year 
and commissions to open a two-by-four 
shop on a side street. 

“‘T hope you'll do well, Harvey,” I said, 
“but you know it’s going to be different 
here from what you’ve been used to in that 
stylish suite of offices you had over on Mar- 
ket Street with a bunch of assistants to do 
the detail work and a rich corporation to 
back you up. A small merchant has his 
hands full all the time.” 

“T know all that,” Harvey answered; 
“probably I’ll have to work harder here, 
and I don’t expect for a long time to make 
as much money as I was making with the 
company. But so far as the rest is con- 
cerned, I guess it will be only swapping one 
set of worries for another.” 

I. have often wondered why men, and 
particularly young men, seem to think 
something else is always mysteriously bet- 
ter than the thing they are doing. Here 
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to formulate her theory as to the way of the 
transgressor being hard. ‘‘And a mouth 
like what you’ve got wasn’t made for 
preachin’ wit’.” 

But Tiny established a dead line about 
her small person which even the debonair 
Spider was eventually taught to respect. 
She declined to be manhandled. She had 
no wish to be identified with the Mamie 
Marnelle type, even though the young 
laundry sorter’s entire jewel outfit con- 
sisted of a near moonstone set in a silver 
ring and a pair of lacquered jade earrings 
that came from a Fourteenth Street depart- 
ment store. Yet Spider wasn’t ashamed to 
have Tiny McCann known as his rib. She 
was in some way different from the others. 
And when it came to a dance out at the 
Steeplechase or a soirée in McCaffrey’s Hall 
or an evening at the Elite Social Club, Tiny, 
in her freshly ironed pink skirt and her 
green pendant earrings and her slightly 
overrun high heels and her tawny bobbed 
hair under its saucily tilted turban, was 
somebody you needn’t be ashamed of. 

Her little cheek bones were splashed 
with rouge and she carried a lip stick and 
powdered her nose the same as did all the 
girls about her. But a glow came into her 
flat and boylike breast when she danced. 
A luminous light crept into her shadowy 
eyes when good jazz assailed her ears and 
she stepped out with Spider’s arm about 
her thin-ribbed waist. For Tiny had al- 
ways loved dancing. 

She danced well. She danced like a wave 
of the sea, like leaves in the wind, like elves 
on the hills of Erin. She danced for the 
sheer love of dancing. 
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By J. R. Sprague 


was Harvey Jenkins, quitting a position as 
branch manager for a great corporation 
where apparently he had all the advantages 
of an independent business man without 
any of the independent business man’s 
troubles, and going into a new field where 
he not only risked his capital but would 
probably make less money. 

Harvey must have sensed what I was 
thinking, for he said suddenly, ‘‘Three 
months ago I wouldn’t have thought of 
quitting my corporation job. It was some- 
thing that happened at our last branch 
managers’ convention that decided me.” 

I knew he went away every summer to a 
meeting in New York City, where all the 
corporation’s branch managers got together 
with the head officers for a kind of combina- 
tion jollification and business session, 

According to the story Harvey told me, 
this year’s meeting was more elaborate than 
usual. There were more than a hundred 
branch managers present from all over the 
country, one entire floor of a big hotel being 
reserved for their convenience, and the ball- 
room chartered for the banquets and busi- 
ness sessions. The convention lasted three 
days. On the first evening there was a ses- 
sion of song led by a professional singer, 
followed by an inspirational address by a 
nationally known orator who brought the 
message of service and loyalty to the branch 
managers. 


The next day there were two short busi- ° 


ness sessions and-an automobile trip to a 
near-by seashore resort, the day’s activities 
culminating in a grand banquet and enter- 
tainment with the president of the corpora- 
tion himself as toastmaster. 

This entertainment, Harvey said, was an 
absolute scream. A vaudeville actor sang 
some humorous songs, and two of the branch 
managers from California, who had dra- 
matic talent, staged a funny stunt showing 
how a go-getter salesman put over t e sale 
of a bill of goods on an unwilling customer. 
The president of the corporation made a 
gracious little speech saying how pleasant 
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She forgot herself on a well-w. 
forgot the runover heels and 
arches; forgot the dingy litt 
Stanton Street and the six-o’clo, 
her alarm bell and the roar of ; 
and the ever-mingling smell of ; 
soiled clothing and bleaching fj 
forgot that she was merely alaun 
and the steady of an Hast Side 
was drifting into more and mo; 
habits of life, an idler who wo 
shirts and lavender bat-wing t} 
pineapple haircut. She became; 
the flounced and furbelowed |;| 
trailed their silken trains across t] 
drawing-rooms of the costume 
which she had a stubborn but sh} 
love. The heavy-browed young g; 
at her side became a cavalier jp | 
romantic and princely figure out: 
age, attending her at the peril of i 
bowing over her hand with cour’ 

There were times, of course, wl 
no easy matter to give these di; 
coloring of truth, for Spider had 
of too abruptly stepping out of th 
of bringing the little card house oj| 
tumbling down to the dusty ¢| 
floor. 

“You sure shake a mean hoof, 
would say at the end of a fox tro} 
by the stricken light that could so 
come into his partner’s eyes, wond 
her brow clouded as she stared do 
Third Avenue tan shoes and why 
faded as he suggested a mug of be 
two of them before the music st 
again. | 
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it was to meet all the branch mai 
so human a basis, and told them he 
them not as employes, but as fell 
bers of a happy and united famil; 
“Never in my life,” Harvey 
“had I felt so loyal to the compan; 
the president’s speech. If I hadt 
train for home that night the chi 
I would still be in my old job. F 
was another business session next | 
at which time we branch manag 
taken in hand by the general sales? 
aman of a different type from thep 
and who has his own ideas about 
pep and ginger into his subordinat 
““*T notice some of you guys al 
down on your last year’s quotas,’ 
manager rasped at us, ‘and I’m he 
you that you can’t get away witht 
of stuff and stay with the company 
hired for just one thing, and that! 
duce business. You may be people 
folks, but to me you're just hired 
you all look alike!’ . 
“Tt was a terrible shock,” Har’ 
“to be talked to that way by t 
manager just a few hours after t 
dent had told us we were valued! 
of a happy family. We sat there | 
of little boys who had been caught 
thing, ashamed to look at each oth 
the sales manager finished. _ 
““*T know you guys are Johnny 
spot with excuses when you fall : 
sales, but no excuses go with me, seé 
write me any letters to explain 1 
don’t get the business, because 
answer them. Your only answer W! 
other man who will walk into yo 
and take over your job.’” 
Harvey Jenkins’ face wrinkled 
fully at the remembrance of t 
manager’s forceful remarks. 
““Now you know,” he said, “¥ 
gone into business on my own. 
have so stylish an office, and prc 
won’t make as much money;, but 
I'll know where I stand. It’s too! 
shock to be told one day I am m¢ 
the family, and the next day}be 
to a hired man!” ; 
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a EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
: upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 

. from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 

for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 

| and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the 
springs are rightly designed and of proper length, you : 
will have exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you ; 
will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 
vitally important feature. 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial, $3.25 
Radium, $4.25 


If you want to 
sleep, don’t set 
Tom-Iom 


NO _ escaping Tom -Tom’s 
clamor if you set his alarm. 
He’s as certain as the grim 
reaper, as faithful as old 
dog Tray. All night he’ll 
stand sentinel on your dress- 
er, whispering the minutes 
to himself... . But come 
morning, he’ll shout his 
head off. “Stir your stumps,” 
“Fire,” “Murder,” “Thieves!” 
Twelve summons; till out 
you come to quiet him. 


Tom-Tom looks efficient. 
Octagon shaped with con- 
vex crystal that lets you 
read time at side angle. Cub- 
ist numerals; special top- 
ring. Daddy of the famous 
True Time Teller family. 
Accurate? He runs true for 
40 hours. 


Tip-Top the pocket watch 
is like Tom-Tom in accuracy 
and quiet tick. A wonder of 
a watch at the price! See 
both at your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the octagon pocket watch 
White dial, $1.75 
Radium, $2.75 
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WILSON AND BRYAN 


sentiment, with all the ebb and flow of 
proposals and measures, there has been one 
man in our party who has consistently 
kept to a fixed stand. There has been one 
man whose broadened mind has been able 
to see what is the matter and to point it out 
to a public that became more and more con- 
vinced. William Jennings Bryan, by his 
character and his teachings, has constantly 
pointed to the trouble and told us what is 
the matter.” 

The path of politics is strewn with the 
records of men who were actuated by a re- 
solve to get even with somebody who had 
wronged them or who were supposed to 
have given them a jolt. It was supposed by 
those who did not know Bryan’s religion, 
which guided him in politics as well as in 
every other relation of life, that he would 
move heaven and earth to knock Wilson 
“into a cocked hat”’ and that he would not 
particularly care whether the way was dig- 
nified or not. That would have been natu- 
ral and human, and was the course many 
men would have pursued. But Bryan’s re- 
ligion had no “eye for an eye” in it. 


“What do you think of the resolution?” 

That was the question Bryan asked me 
in his room in the Hotel Belvedere Wednes- 
day night of the Baltimore convention in 
1912. Mr. Bryan was referring to the reso- 
lution he later offered, a copy of which he 
had handed me. It read: 


“Resolved, that in this crisis in our 
party’s career and in our country’s history, 
this convention sends greetings to the people 
of the United States and assures them that 
the party of Jefferson and of Jackson is still 
the champion of popular government and 
equality before the law. As proof of our 
fidelity to the people, we hereby declare 
ourselves opposed to the nomination of any 
candidate for President who is the repre- 
sentative of or under any obligation to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, August 
Belmont or any other member of the 
privilege-hunting and favor-seeking class. 

“‘Be it further resolved, that we demand 
the withdrawal from this convention of any 
delegate or delegates constituting or repre- 
senting the above-named interests.” 


“T think,” was my reply on the spur of 
the moment, “‘that it is chock-full of dyna- 
mite.” 

With the glint of fight and fire, he asked, 
“Whom will it blow up?” 

My diplomatic reply was, “‘ That is in the 
lap of the gods. It may blow up the author 
and it may blow up those at whom it is 
aimed.” 


Pyrotechnics and Progressivism 


It was the night when pyrotechnics flew 
in the Fifth Regiment Armory, where the 
Democrats were in a death grapple to name 
the man who was to live in the White 
House for the coming eight years. Bryan 
was the x in the Democratic mathematics 
of the Baltimore convention. He had been 
instructed by Nebraska to vote for Champ 
Clark and in the early ballots his vote was 
so cast. But before the assembling of the 
convention he made it clear that he would 
go to Baltimore with but one purpose—to 
wit, to nominate a real progressive on a 
real progressive platform. If Clark’s man- 
agers should flirt with Ryan and Belmont, 
who in Bryan’s opinion represented the 
special interests he had always opposed, he 
served notice that they could not count 
either upon his support of Clark or his 
silent acquiescence. 

Long before the gavel called that historic 
convention to order, plans were being laid 
below the surface for its control. Not to 
mention the lesser candidates, the forces 
supporting Clark, Wilson, Harmon and 
Underwood were well organized. At heart, 
New York was for Harmon or Underwood, 
or rather the powers that be preferred 
Underwood then as they preferred him as 


(Continued from Page 7) 


second choice to Governor Al Smith at New 
York in 1924. But Underwood had de- 
veloped practically no strength outside the 
South. Harmon was labeled ‘‘Conserva- 
tive’ and that ended his chances. New 
York did not wish to throw away its vote. 
It was playing “hands off” in the ultimate 
struggle, contenting itself for the nonce 
with the desire to control the organization 
of the convention. It had its heart set upon 
putting Alton B. Parker in the chair. Old- 
time politicians lost no tricks. A temporary 
chairman was often valuable in parlia- 
mentary tangles and sometimes his ruling 
was essential to victory. That victory won 
on the first move on the political chessboard, 
the New Yorkers were ready to make such 
other moves as would enable them to name 
the nominee. 


Pre-Convention Skirmishing 


Several days before the time for the 
Committee on Arrangements to meet for- 
mally, I received a telephone message from 
Hon. Norman E. Mack, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, asking 
me to come to Baltimore upon a matter of 
great importance demanding immediate at- 
tention. As I was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, which would suggest 
the temporary organization, I asked why it 
was necessary to come so long in advance of 
the convention. He said other members of 
the committee had arrived, a preliminary 
conference was desired, and he would per- 
sonally appreciate it if I would come at 
once. I took the first train. Upon arrival 
I found Ed Wood, of Michigan; Roger 
Sullivan, of Illinois; Tom Taggart, of 
Indiana; and one or two other committee- 
men on the ground. 

The “important business” was to line up 
the members of the committee for Parker 
for temporary chairman. Charley Murphy 
and the New York delegation were bent 
upon procuring Parker’s selection. They 
succeeded, as history shows; but it was a 
Pyrrhic victory. It defeated Champ Clark 
and made the big New York vote impotent 
in the deliberations of that convention. But 
I am getting ahead of my story. 

New York leaders had put it up to Chair- 
man Mack to land Parker as temporary 
chairman. He had appealed to his close 
friends, Taggart and Sullivan and Wood, 
veteran and influential members of the 
committee, to aid him. They had agreed to 
do so and were enthusiastically at work in 
that direction. Taggart was grooming 
Marshall and hoping to obtain his nomi- 
nation as a harmony candidate. Sullivan 
was instructed for Clark, but was not en- 
thusiastic for him. As a matter of fact, his 
son, to whom he was devoted, was an en- 
thusiastic Wilson man and the father was 
proud of the young man’s assertion of his 
preference. Ata critical time Illinoisswung 
to Wilson and Champ Clark’s friends never 
forgave Sullivan for the change that spelled 
defeat for the Missourian. But at that 
period of the convention Roger was more 
interested in pleasing his friend Mack than 
in advancing any candidate. His position 
might have been expressed in the question: 
Is a presidential preference to be preferred 
to obliging a friend? 

Thad felt from the beginning in 1912 that 
Wilson could not be nominated without 
Bryan’s support and I had known it could 
not be obtained unless way down in his 
heart Bryan was made to feel that Wilson 
in the White House would be the fighting 
foe of privilege. I had urged Wilson leaders 
to do nothing that could cause Bryan to 
oppose Wilson, even though he might never 
come to his support. At that time Bryan’s 
influence, though not so commanding as in 
1896 and on, was powerful enough to pre- 
vent the nomination or election of any 
Democrat he opposed. | 

So when my good friend Norman Mack 
urged me to support Judge Parker for tem- 
porary chairman, I turned to him and 


asked, “‘Have you spoken to Br. 
this?” 
He had not. He had long been 
Bryan and had been made nati} 
man by Bryan in 1908. He did; 
Bryan would take any interest ip 
tion, but if he did he could see 
why he should oppose Parker, | 
“At any rate,” he suggester 
would like to. obtain Bryan’s 
him up by telephone. Do no 
matter of temporary chairm 
settled early.” : 
“T do not care who is named 
rary chairman, just so he is a mi, 
gressive,” was Bryan’s answer 
telephone from Chicago, where hj: 
to report the Republican Nati) 
vention. 
That was his response after ]| 
him why I was in Baltimore and: 
views as to the temporary chai) 
Did he think Judge Parker a pr: 
He did not. 
“There is no hurry about this | 
he said. “‘The temporary chairm 
sound the keynote of the camp 
man can sound a progressive keyn 
he is progressive to the core. Ollii 
Senator O’Gorman or Bob Hen. 
other man with no strings tied to] 
suit me. I do not care whether hi 
Clark or Wilson or whether he hz 
ite. Men’s ambitions are second, 
cause.” 
From Chicago, Bryan wired 
Mack: 


“T have no choice among pr 
for temporary chairman, but it 
suicidal to have a reactionary for 
when four-fifths of the whole ¢ 
radically progressive. I cannot be 
criminal folly is possible.” 


Our friend Mack was disapp 
Bryan’s position, but not dis 
When he has put his hand to th 
does not turn back. He did not 
spite of his telegram, that Bry 
fight Parker, and he believed ° 
time came he could persuade himt 
fire for a real fight. Mack’s zeali 
was due to his desire to procure ' 
for the Empire State and to please 
ocratic leaders in his state. Parke 
selection as temporary chairman 
and tothe bargain some of Clark’s 
made—not Clark himself or his m 
leaders. I never believed Clark w 
sanctioned what looked like a tr 


Roosevelt’s Democratic Ca 


The fight for temporary chairr 
ally so unimportant, loomed lar; 
sky as the hosts began to gather 
more. The Republican conven 
nominated Taft and it was clear th 
velt would not support him. Itw 
plain that even if Roosevelt shou 
his tent and not run, the progres 
would go to the candidate named 
more if his record was progress! 
radical. Taft’s election was not 2 
ity in 1912, any more than Bryan’ 
had been possible in 1908. As the 
gathered at Baltimore, Franklin ] 
velt, afterward Assistant Secreta 
Navy in the Wilson Admin 
brought the news that Kermit | 
had said, “Pop is praying for the 
tion of Champ Clark.”” Champ Ww: 
lar and Roosevelt thought he cot 
the Missourian was nominated. 

The contest over the selection 
porary chairman was the occasl0 
phasizing the progressive issue, @! 
raised it, pressed it. and parame 
Mack had procured the support 
personal friends for Parker. 
Parker and ruined Clark. The an 
forces controlled the national ec 
Whenit cameto recommendingati 
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than your | 
Neighbor. 


Pays | 


‘our gasoline station charged you 10, 20 or 25 
‘cent more than your neighbor pays, you would 


1 see about it. 


lis precisely the same as paying 
‘for your gasoline if you are driv- 
ith spark plugs that have been in 
*ngine for morethan 10,000 miles. 


scontinue to fire, yes; but their 
kned spark wastes gas. It wastes 
0. Pick-up and speed and power 
it down. 


. haven’t installed a complete new 
ispark plugs within the last year, 
‘at once—and get the thrill the car 
7ou when it was new. 


ine of the ten cars to finish in 
d Prix Tourisme (touring car 

Montlhery, France, on July 22 
quipped with Champion 
Plugs. 


Dependable Lor & 


In making the change, be sure to get 
dependable Champions. This is the 
spark plug you find on the entire range 
of cars from Ford up to Rolls-Royce, 
and on seven out of every ten cars on 
the streets. 


Champions give a hot, fat spark, and 
retain their efficiency longer. None 
other has or can have the Champion 
double-ribbed sillimanite core and 
Champion special electrodes. 
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There is a Champion spark plug ex- 
pertly engineered for your particular 
engine and proved better by countless 
tests. 


Install a complete new set of Champions 
and enjoy far better motor performance. 
Buy Champions in the knowledge that 
they quickly pay for themselves in the 
gasoline and oil they save. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. 
They are fully guaranteed. Champion X for 
Ford is 60 cents. Blue Box for other cars, 
75 cents. (Canadian Prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


practical proof that 

arst cost of a brick 

_ 4s no more than for any 
ad of construction. 


Two 6-room bungalows are 
here shown. They are exactly 
alike in plan and size. They 
were built in Corinth, Miss. 


The upper one is brick 
throughout, except for the 
concrete porch floor. 


In the other, brick is used only 
for the chimney and porch. 


The all-brick home, with 8-in. solid 
walls, cost only $55 more to build. 
It will last for hundreds of years 
without painting or repairing. It 
will always command a good price. 


You will find, at any of the address- 
es below, experienced men who will 
gladly help you build with brick at 
a cost within your reach. And they’ll 
help you find an experienced, re- 
liable contractor. Call on them— 
or mail the coupon. 


A Home-Building 
Library for only 60c 


You may find exactly the home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plan books 
—‘Your Next Home” and “The Home You 
Can Afford.” “Brick, How to Build and 
Estimate”’,a hand- book on brick construction 
describes all types of brick walls varying in 
price. “Skintled Brickwork’? shows latest 
effects in rough texture walls. Send 60c 
for all four books. 


TheCommon Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. “400U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. sie) sa, 220) hearlisus 
Los Angeles . . . . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. . Harry Nichol Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. . 904 Carondelet Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Philadelphia . . . . City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . 908 Lewis Building 
Salt Poke City? 3 ac ee 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco . .811 Sharon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . 524 Burke Bldg. 


Chicago . 
Denver . . 


proc c cn o------ 


Ivs COMMON SENSE 
to Build with 


The Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 
2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland 


Enclosed find___cents. Send books checked. 
OSkintled Brickwork, 15c 0 Your Next Home, 10c 
OThe Home You Can Afford, tcc O Brick—How 
to Build and Estimate, 25¢ OBrick Silos, 1oc 
Ol Farm Homes of Brick, 5c 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
chairman, Bryan cast his vote for Champ 
Clark for thirteen ballots. On the tenth 
ballot New York cast its ninety votes for 
Clark and Bryan was convinced this was 
the carrying out of the bargain made to pre- 
vent organizing the convention by progres- 
sives. Bryan had said, ‘‘No progressive 
Democrat can afford to accept the nomi- 
nation if he is dependent on New York for 
the votes needed to win.”’ It was not until 
after New York voted for Clark that Bryan 
carried out his frequently announced pur- 
pose to prevent any nomination dependent 
upon alliance with what he regarded as 
reactionaries. When he rose on the four- 
teenth ballot to change his vote to Wilson 
the scene in the Baltimore convention beg- 
gared description. 

Bryan said, “As long as Mr. 
agents Me 

Hisses. 

“As long as New York’s ninety votes are 
recorded for Mr. Clark, I withhold my vote 
for him and cast it 

Pandemonium. 

It was only when Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri—a Clark leader—urged the conven- 
tion to hear Bryan that any semblance of 
order was obtained. Bryan spoke for nearly 
an hour, ‘‘with a defiant glare in his eye.” 


Ryan’s 


Bryan’s Victory for Progress 


““When we were urged to vote for Mr. 
Clark,” he said, ‘‘the Democratic voters 
who instructed us did so with the distinct 
understanding that Mr. Clark stood for 
progressive Democracy. Mr. Clark’s repre- 
sentatives appealed for support on no other 
ground. They contended that Mr. Clark 
was more progressive than Mr. Wilson and 
indignantly denied that there was any co- 
operation between Mr. Clark and the re- 
actionary element of the party. Upon no 
other conditions could Mr. Clark have re- 
ceived a plurality of the Democratic vote of 
Nebraska. The thirteen delegates for whom 
I speak stand ready to carry out the in- 
structions in the spirit in which they were 
given and upon the conditions under which 
they were given, but some of these dele- 
gates will not participate in the nomination 
of any man whose nomination depends 
upon the vote of the New York delegation. 
Speaking for myself, and for any delegates 
who may decide to join me, I withhold my 
vote for Mr. Clark as long as New York’s 
vote is recorded for him.” 

Later he said: 

“The only criticism I have made against 
Mr. Clark is not that he has acted wrong- 
fully, but that he has failed to act. I be- 
lieve Mr. Clark is right at heart, but during 
the last few days he has been misled and 
has failed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented to throw his influence 
entirely into the balance when questions of 
the greatest importance were at issue.” 

Bryan left Clark on the fourteenth ballot 
and voted for Wilson. On the next ballot 
Clark lost only one vote—Bryan’s. The 
Clark adherents were confident then that 
the defection would be negligible and that 
the hostility of Bryan and his policy had so 
stiffened the backbone of their delegates 
that they would stand till victory. It 
looked that way—on the surface. But 
Bryan did not trust to the delegates. He 
believed influences had been set in motion 
that would sweep the wheat fields of the 
West and the cotton fields of the South 
and progressives everywhere and arouse a 
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sentiment that would make itself felt in the 
convention. 

‘All that is required,” he said, ‘‘is time 
for the folks back home to understand the 
full significance of the situation. They will 
then do the rest.” 

He was right. Though Clark’s vote in- 
creased until he had a majority, but far 
from the required two-thirds, telegrams by 
the hundred thousand poured in upon Clark 
and Underwood delegates demanding that 
they support Wilson—‘‘the only progres- 
sive candidate.’”’ The delegates were del- 
uged with such telegrams. The telegraph 
companies did a rushing business from Sat- 
urday to Tuesday. The result at Baltimore 
was not achieved by the delegates on the 
floor, but by the aroused people back home. 
Bryan had not been mistaken in them. 
They rallied to his call and on the forty- 
sixth ballot Wilson was nominated. Bryan 
had won the most remarkable convention 
victory in the history of national conven- 
tions. 

The last appearance of Bryan in that 
convention was when he declined the nomi- 
nation for Vice President. To quote the 
Baltimore Sun: 


“William Jennings Bryan furnished the 
first thrill of the Democratic convention 
when he arose to make the now famous 
speech against Ryan, Murphy and Belmont, 
and against the selection of Alton Brooks 
Parker as temporary chairman. He also 
furnished the last thrill in the dying hours 
when he mounted the platform last 
night”—July 2—‘‘to decline the nomina- 
tion for the Vice Presidency.” 


I quote the following paragraph from the 
Sun’s glowing report of the speech because 
it shows Bryan as he was—never anything 
but a lover of men—even the men he fought 
most stoutly: 


““When, after declaring that he had never 
advocated a man except with gladness, and 
that he had never opposed a man except 
with sadness, he declared there was not a 
human being for whom he felt a hatred, the 
whole convention rose to cheer.” 


Head of the Wilson Cabinet 


It was the natural thing for Wilson to 
invite Bryan to become Secretary of State. 
Wilson hoped to signalize his Administra- 
tion by movements looking toward peace 
and progressive domestic policies. Bryan’s 
devotion to peace was known of all men. 
Bryan had been a consistent fighter for 
genuine tariff reform from boyhood. Wilson 
had preached the sound doctrine to thou- 
sands of students and in public addresses. 
Bryan had a large following and his ap- 
pointment would strengthen popular sup- 
port of the Administration. Moreover, 
without Bryan’s powerful aid Wilson would 
not have been nominated. That alone 
would not have caused Wilson to offer 
Bryan the State portfolio. If he had not 
known Bryan was sound and in sympathy 
with him on foreign policies looking toward 
world peace, on the tariff and for currency 
reform, he would not have made the tender. 
He had gratitude, no man more, but he did 
not show gratitude by bestowal of a public 
appointment upon a man he deemed not 
qualified for the place. 

Wilson had to stem a strong current of 
opposition to Bryan. Between November 
and March the army of detractors ham- 
mered on Bryan. If all the protests that 
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poured into Trenton could be = 
would make a volume. 

There was one thing conspicw 
of Wilson: If he believed in g 
. knew he was honest and capable, 
his enemies assailed him, the deep 
Mr. Wilson’s attachment, 

None of the opposition move 
Just as Bryan had nominated Wj 
out desire to advance him, but to 
cause nearest his heart, just go | 
lected Bryan as Secretary of 
advance the cause of equal 
ment and world peace. Un 
upon the question of the 
mands on Germany, Wi 
were as good yoke fellows as 
load. 


Colonel House’s Mi 


Why did Mr. Bryan resig: 
of State? ; 

The resignation of Bryan onJ 
created a greater sensation 1] 
nation of Blaine from Ha 
upon the eve of the Repu 
Convention. Blaine resigne 
candidate against his chief. The. 
tive was attributed to Bryai 
farther from the truth. T) 
litical significance in Bryan’s wi 
not the remotest. 

It had been a matter of gos 
did not like the idea of th 
sending Colonel House to 
out official status to inte: 
foreign governments, If B: 
was an infringement upon the p 
of the State Department, he kep 
ing to himself. It was well kn 
Colonel House had been one of 
advisers who had strongly urge 
pointment of Mr. Bryan to a cab 
folio. 

The chief business that ha 
Colonel House to Europe in 19) 
try to effect an agreement with th 
Britain, Germany and France t 
war. That consummation Was 
nearest to the heart of Mr. 
as of Mr. Wilson. The 
private citizen with a roving ¥ 
mission to study affairs in E 
in accord with the traditio: 
Department. 

If Mr. Bryan did not li 
found no fault in the atti 
House, who was most co) 
Bryan and whose sole pu 
the President and Secre 
putting them into poss 
side information that can 
ambassador objected, it 
is of record that the relat 
at the Court of St. James 
most cordial, and I think 
as to Sharp at Paris and 

All the same, it was a mi§ 
dent to send a private citi 
officials of the State Departmen 
posed todo. I mean without 
If Colonel House had beet 
sistant secretary or ambags 
have been different; but hem 
been so valuable. Every P 
have one_or two members| 
without portfolio to do t 
Colonel House did, and did/ 
capacity as a close friend of} 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
make surveys, but most of them have 
denied that they had any diplomatic mis- 
sion. Though Colonel House had no official 
status, there was no concealment of the 
purpose of his going abroad. 

Mr. Bryan did not resign because of any 
lack of consideration shown him by Presi- 
dent Wilson. If he felt aggrieved that 
Wilson himself selected most of the am- 
bassadors, I never heard of it. The only 
thing I know as to the relationship between 
Wilson and Bryan as to appointments was 
this incident: 

One day President Wilson said tome: “‘I 
am embarrassed about an appointment in 
the Department of State. Mr. Bryan 
wishes to appoint a certain man’’—giving 
his name—‘‘who is one of the finest men in 
the country. He is not a linguist and his 
experience is not such as seems to fit him 
for that kind of public service. He could 
not give Mr. Bryan the help which he needs. 
Would you try diplomatically to induce 
Mr. Bryan to consent to another appointee 
for that position and let me give to Mr.’””— 
naming him—‘“‘a better place in the Ad- 
ministration which he is well qualified to 
fill?’’ He added, ‘‘Of course, if Mr. Bryan 
insists, the appointment will be made; but 
I think it better for all concerned that Mr. 
X serve elsewhere.” 


The Letter of Resignation 


That mission required diplomatic han- 
dling. I went to see Bryan, acquainted him 
with the situation, and was about to ex- 
press a hope that it could be adjusted as de- 
sired by the President, when Bryan said, 
“Tt is too late now. I have tendered the 
position to Mr. X and he has accepted and 
will be here next week.” 


largest private collection of voluntary and 
gratuitous sneers in the world—are premised 
upon the perfectly true and unimpeachable 
statement that I am not funny. ‘Alleged 
funny man”’ is the favorite epithet of nine- 
tenths of those who write to deplore my 
lack of the gift of humor—or what seems to 
them to be the lack of it. 

The voluntary and gratuitous critic is 
the least original person in the world. I 
have shouted myself hoarse in an effort to 
be heard in rejoinder. Again and again I 
have explained that I am not funny and 
have denied any intent to be funny. It 
does no good. Doubtless I shall find on my 
desk at the office tomorrow morning one or 
more letters from perfect strangers re- 
proaching me in scathing terms for my 
failure to be humorous. And the authors 
will be unconscious of the fact that they 
have unintentionally qualified as practi- 
tioners of humor. 

Equally amusing to me are the remarks 
of those who pretend to have laughed their 
heads off at something I have written. 
There are many of these—bless their good 
hearts. I have written columns from which 
a person with the keenest sense of risibility 
could not have exacted a laugh with the aid 
of a set of burglar’s tools. And on the day 
of the appearance of such a column I have 
been told by dozens of persons that they 
laughed themselves sick reading it. When 
they tell me that, I know they haven’t read 
the column at all and that they are just 
trying to be gracious and neighborly and 
cordial. The present-day columnist—and I 
assume to speak for all of them—knows a 
great deal more than his literary sire. He 
knows that humor is an incidental and 
spontaneous quality which cannot be ca- 
joled into captivity or imprisoned by force. 
He doesn’t reach for it; he lets it come to 
him. 

I have spoken of the columnist as a 
simple human need. I had no recourse to 
fancy in that short flight. I meant exactly 
that. It is my observation that nothing so 
quickly palls upon the newspaper reader as 
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The sequel was that the gentleman filled 
the position to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan and the Govern- 
ment. 

Attempts, many and repeated since Mr. 
Bryan’s death, have been made to create 
mystery where there was no mystery. 
Bryan himself stated the reason for his res- 
ignation so plainly that there was no room 
for misunderstanding: 

“Obedient to your sense of duty and 
actuated by the highest motives, you have 
prepared for transmission to the German 
Government a note in which I cannot join 
without violating what I deem to be an 
obligation to my country, and the issue in- 
volved is of such moment that to remain a 
member of the cabinet would be as unfair 
to you as it would be to the cause which is 
nearest my heart, namely, the prevention 
of war.” 

In a statement, given to the press the 
day after his resignation, Mr. Bryan said: 

““My reason for resigning is clearly stated 
in my letter of resignation—namely, that 
I may employ as a private citizen the means 
which the President does not feel at liberty 
to employ. I honor him for doing’ what he 
believes to be right, and I am sure that he 
desires, as I do, to find a peaceful solution 
to the problem which has been created by 
the action of the submarines. Two of the 
points on which we differed, each conscien- 
tious in his conviction, are: First, as to the 
suggestion of an investigation by an inter- 
national commission; and second, as to 
warning Americans against traveling on 
belligerent vessels or with cargoes of ammu- 
nition.” 

Bryan resigned with cordial good wishes, 
and sincerely believed as a private citizen 
he could make such appeals to the country 
as would solidify public sentiment against 
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the threatened participation by our coun- 
try in the World War. The issue was not 
either in Wilson’s hands or in Bryan’s. The 
first, as official, and the second, as private 
citizen by preference, strove each in his own 
way to avoid war; but it was made in- 
evitable by the ruthlessness of U-boat war- 
fare and the attempt by Germany to limit 
zones of the sea upon which American ships 
would be permitted to travel. In 1812 the 
United States had gone to war to insist 
upon the freedom of the seas, and in 1917 
it was in no mood to permit that freedom to 
be limited by a nation that had disregarded 
its successive solemn pledges made to the 
United States Government. 


Mr. Wilson’s Reply to Mr. Bryan 


There has been much gossip that Presi- 
dent Wilson was glad, instead of sorry, to 
lose Mr. Bryan from the cabinet. Washing- 
ton is, indeed, and was then, ‘‘a corridor of 
gossip’’; but the attitude of both men gave 
no color to such whisperings. Mr. Wilson 
was as frank in his letter accepting Mr. 
Bryan’s resignation as the Secretary of 
State had been in tendering it. He accepted 
“only because you insist upon its accept- 
ance,” and did so ‘‘with a feeling of per- 
sonal sorrow.” He said he more than 
regretted the separation—‘‘I deplore it.” 
He declared, “‘Our objects are the same and 
we ought to pursue them together,” and he 
added what is one of the finest expressions 
of friendship on record: 

‘Our two years of close association have 
been very delightful tome. Our judgments 
have accorded in practically every matter 
of official duty and of public policy until 
now; your support of the work and pur- 
poses of the Administration has been gener- 
ous and loyal beyond praise; your devotion 
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a dead level of anonymity. For various 
reasons, he wants to know who “wrote that 
piece.’’ He wants something to lay hold on 
or something to boot around. He likes to 
be in intimate mental touch with somebody 
on his favorite newspaper and he wants the 
individual identified. An “I’’ or “we” 
writer, properly identified, supplies the nec- 
essary individual touch and ties the reader 
to the newspaper with a silken bond. The 
“T” writer is a burnt offering. He gives the 
reader something to ‘‘norate’’ about—a 
garment to kiss or an individual to crucify. 

The columnist sprang from that need. 
By 1900, the great club-swinging editors 
who lent to the always anonymous edi- 
torial page the color of individuality and 
the splendor of their names had passed, or 
were passing. The end of the parade was 
in sight. Only three or four survived an 
era. Editorial pages, better written and 
more brilliant than ever before, had no 
great names to keep them company. The 
school of humor at which the country had 
laughed for two generations—aschool predi- 
cated on the familiar names of its profes- 
sors—was decadent. A pall of anonymity 
was settling over American newspapers. 
Came the columnist marching singly and 
by twos and threes. In fewer than a dozen 
years, he was an army. 

By 1918 there were enough of him to have 
overpowered Germany by sheer weight of 
numbers. No facility with the written 
word, no gift of wit or cleverness could ac- 
count for that. 

Eugene Field was the father of the modern 
column. He laid the pattern with his 
Sharps and Flats in the Chicago Daily 
News. His legatees shaped slowly into 
flight. Between Field’s death and the real 
development and spread of the newspaper 
column more than a dozen years elapsed. 
But, in a general way, those who bade for his 
mantle followed the path he had broken. 
By his contemporaries who still survive, 
and by many of those who came upon the 
stage as he departed from it, Field is con- 
sidered the colossus of the trade. The 


tradition that he was the old master still 
lives and has its being. 

I cannot write authentically of the Field. 
I can only offer an opinion. He was before 
my day. I did not know him; I would not 
have known him in any event. I read his 
column not more than half a dozen times, 
and when I read it I knew as little of columns 
as I knew of the nebular hypothesis. His 
was an outstanding figure in the literary 
world of his time—a keen, whimsical, lov- 
able individual who wrote much prose 
which survives, much verse which is death- 
less, and who left his impress upon human 
minds and human hearts. 

But if he was the colossus of the trade, 
the work of the columnist is the most 
fleeting and ephemeral of all writing. I 
have so much of Sharps and Flats as was 
considered worthy of preservation between 
covers on the bookshelf at home. There is 
scarcely a gleam in it. Some years ago I 
had the impulse to reprint a column of 
Field’s stuff. I was compelled to ravage 
the book frem cover to cover to eke from it 
a thousand words which seemed to me to be 
worth the printing. Maybe I am no judge 
of that which is worthy of reproduction. 
But I doubt that Field wrote a column 
which would stand up in competition with 
a score of those turned out today. 

I did not set out to be a columnist. It is 
my fate that I never arrived at a fixed 
destination. Invariably I am deflected 
from it by a smoother and more attractive 
road. I am satisfied my present and long 
standing ambition to spend my declining 
years editing a weekly newspaper in a one- 
street town will be frustrated in some de- 
lightful and unexpected manner. I was a 
farm boy in a rural backwater, with a pro- 
nounced white-collar complex. I loathed 
the farm and all its works; but for a boy of 
fifteen who had no money, no pull, no 
education and no training of any sort, the 
avenues of escape were exceedingly limited 
in number. Most farm boys of that day 
who sought to raise themselves above the 
level of their lot began their upward climb 
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five reporters, an advertising solicitor and a 
bookkeeper could give me. 

It was a work of rehabilitation. We were 
trying to erect a new edifice on the ruins of 
what had been a famous small-town news- 
paper, and it was a tremendous task. Com- 
petition was strong and the owner screamed 
in agony every time the process of re- 
habilitation failed to pay its own way. The 
dull season and lessening revenues moved 
him to sharp retrenchment. As he was a 
congenital horticulturist who pruned at the 
top, I was directly under his knife. The 
featured performer of the bill, I drew the 
largest salary—twenty-five dollars a week. 
He lopped me off. It is some satisfaction 
for me to remember that the paper was 
never the same thereafter and that it sub- 
sequently died on its feet. 


Trying Some Sort of Column 


Luck broke for me and three avenues of 
employment impinged sharply upon my 
brief liberty. And fate played me another 
curious and delightful trick. I could have 
gone to the Chronicle, then as now the most 
famous and important newspaper of the 
farther reaches of the Corn Belt. To work 
on the Chronicle was an accolade sought by 
every aspiring newspaperman in that sec- 
tion of the country. The publisher of an 
afternoon paper in the state capital offered 
me the post of state political reporter, an 
assignment then much to my fancy. The 
publisher of the newspaper the staff of 
which I joined merely called me up by tele- 
phone and said he’d like to have me come 
over and go to work. He did not reveal the 
nature of the proposed employment or men- 


tion figures. Why I declined the Chronicle’s 


accolade and spurned a post which really 
appealed to me, to join on a newspaper that 
had merely offered me a job, I shall never 
know. All I know is that something shaped 
my course in the direction of what has come 
to be, in a manner of speaking, a career. 

I reported for work in a day or two, and 
after climbing the flight of stairs that led to 
the publisher’s private office, asked him 
what he wanted me to do. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I want you to liven up 
the paper. Maybe you'd better try some 
sort of column.” 

In the seventeen years that followed, my 
employer had many opportunities to advise 
and admonish me concerning the conduct 
of the column he had suggested. There 
were times when he would have been justi- 
fied in passing adverse criticism upon my 
concept of it. But he did neither. That one 
brief conversation was the only serious dis- 
cussion of it in which we ever engaged. 1 
went across the hall into the city room, 
commandeered a desk, swiped a typewriter 
from one of the cub reporters and, moving 
the visible evidence of my employment to a 
spot in a back room midway between the 
desks of the telegraph and state news edi- 
tors, there established a column. It was a 
dirty trick—swiping the cub reporter’s 
typewriter—but need knows no law. 

Just before dinnertime that evening I 
tossed three pages of typewritten manu- 
script copy on the managing editor’s desk. 

“What do you want to call it?” he asked. 

“T don’t think it makes any difference,”’ 
I replied. 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘we’ll call it 
And he wrote the caption that has stood 
the storm and stress of twenty-four years 
on the margin of my copy. And then I 
made my first gesture to my new-found 
freedom. I ducked out of the office in the 
middle of a newspaper day with no further 
responsibility to what had happened, and 
no concern for or obligation to what might 
happen in the succeeding six or eight hours. 
It was what Briggs describes as “‘a grand 
and glorious feeling.” 

I think there is no manner of doubt that 
I furnished all the ingredients of the pre- 
scription written by the publisher, I cer- 
tainly did liven up the paper. I had, in the 
beginning, only the haziest of notions as to 
what I was trying to do. The procedure 
had not been codified. There were no au- 
thorities to consult. I was compelled to 
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chart my own course; I had also to create 
my own navigating instruments. The one 
thing I sensed was that I must somehow 
attract attention to the column. My first 
choice of method was the lethal weapon. 
A natural rebel against many of the fixed 
beliefs, customs and accepted doctrines, 
and with a large assortment of private 
prejudices against individuals and methods, 
I cracked the head or the dogma that 
offended me. 

My column is no lilac garden now; it was 
as rough as pig iron then. Experience 
taught me the virtue of restraint, the il- 
luminating quality of subdued effects. In 
time, I inclosed my lethal weapons in velvet 
and, in the light of a better perspective, 
mellowed my prejudices in good humor. I 
learned, too, that I need not dash head 
first against any battle front. I found I 
could back into it more gracefully, much 
more effectively, and with the chances that 
I should become a casualty reduced to 
negligibility. I don’t know who invented 
the inverted method of taking a wallop, but 
he was a genius. 

Anyhow, from its inception, the column 
got read. As I recall it, I passed through 
three stages on the old home lot. In the 
beginning and among the fundamentalists— 
and I am not using the word in its religious 
significance—I was little better than a by- 
word and a hissing. Later I became and 
for a long time continued to be the town 
bad man. In the end I was institutional. 
There is no spot on earth for which I have a 
kindlier feeling, nor one, I suppose, in 
which I have so many friends. 

I do not know anything about my rank- 
ing as a columnist. Nobody qualified to 
speak has publicly given mea rating. But 
my distinction, if I have one, is that of 
having been abused by more strangers than 
any other insignificant citizen of this fat 
country. Most of my column contacts are 
cordial and pleasant. Most of the cherished 
friendships of my later years had their in- 
ception in my relation to the public as a 
writing man. They grew out of the column. 
But I have a faculty akin to genius for in- 
furiating certain types and kinds of my 
fellow citizens. 


A Target to be Written At 


I have spoken of my collection of sneers. 
I could have distilled enough venom from 
letters I have first printed and then thrown 
on the floor to put all the venders of toxic 
poisons out of business. Invariably these 
letters come from strangers—from people 
of whom I had never even heard. I do not 
recall receiving an unpleasant epistle from 
anybody I had met. I print most of the 
abusive missives, usually with good- 
humored comment touching the subject of 
the communication. Many persons have 
expressed doubt as to the authenticity of 
these communications. I rarely make a 
new acquaintance who doesn’t express such 
doubt if he chances to discuss them at all. 
I have answered such questions many times 
and my invariable reply is that nobody 
could invent the sort of letters I get. 

It seems a part of this confessional to say 
that I take no exception to the vitriolic cor- 
respondence of which I am the objective 
and that I am not disturbed by it. As a 
matter of fact, I get a tremendous amount 
of amusement from it. A letter from a 
stranger telling me I am not funny, that I 
am imitating some famous writer, or that I 
am hopelessly inferior to other columnists 
is always worth a gentle giggle to me. To 
have my mental faculties deprecated, or to 
be abused in unspeakable terms by an un- 
known and usually anonymous contributor 
who is so lacking in clarity of expression 
and continuity of thought that he can’t get 
his invectives straight, is unconscious 
humor which appeals deeply to me. 

Those who seek my Capra hircus may be 
broadly divided into two classes. One tries 
to humiliate me by direct expression of his 
loathing and disgust. The other goes to my 
employer in an effort to have me fired. The 
object of his concern is the newspaper itself. 
He is invariably surprised that a newspaper 
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TO GET YOUR SCHOOL 
WRITING SUPPLIES 


Sas s opened! Magic words 
for Young America—words 
that start the purchase of tablets, 
pens, pencils and the many other 
supplies needed for the new term. 


The window display illustrated 
above identifies the headquarters 
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upon anything you buy at the 
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It’s especially important that 
your children should select the 
right tablets for their penmanship 
eas Palmer Method No. 1 

ablets are endorsed by the Palmer 
Method—the official system of 
handwriting in over 90% of the 
schools of the United States. 


Each Tablet contains 40 sheets of Palmer 
Method water-marked paper. The finish of 
this paper is perfectly adapted for penman- 
ship practice. Both the finish and the ruling 
were determined after scientific tests and ex- 
periments by skilled penmanship supervi- 
sors. Every sheet in every Tablet is of a 
uniform quality that never varies. 

The name on the cover and the water- 
mark (reproduced below) on each sheet 
identify the genuine Palmer Method Tablets. 
No other tablets have the approval of Pal- 
mer Method. In addition to the Tablets, 
there is a complete line of Palmer Method 
accessories for penmanship practice. 


Special introductory offer 
Every stationery and school supply store 
showing the above window display carries 
Palmer Method No. 1 Tablets. If no dealer 
near you has them, send us one dollar and 
we will mail you ten Tablets postpaid. Or, 
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ten Tablets and you can pay the postman 
one dollar plus postage. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Dept. Ex, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
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of standing, prominence and irreproachable 
ethics—most of the language is mine— 
should have a man of my character in its 
employ. He is disturbed by the fear that I 
may do it some irreparable injury and 
hopes I will be detached from the pay roll 
before it is too late. Letters from remote 
gentlemen who worry over the effect my 
employment may have on a newspaper in 
which they have no financial or other in- 
terest have given me many’s the dry eye. 

Psychologically it is all simple enough. 
The average citizen wants something or 
somebody to pick at. To pick at somebody 
else relieves him, in greater or lesser degree, 
of the sense of his own limitations. And 
there I stand, gay, cocky, irreverent, in- 
souciant—a shining mark. Anyway, it’s a 
part of the game and I should be desolated 
without it. 

There is no longer anything haphazard 
about my column. I know exactly what I 
am trying todo. I am contributing what I 
may to a better sense of proportion. In 
this country we are always in a terrible 
state of mental and emotional flux. When 
we are not condemning an outrage, we are 
exalting a hero. When we are not exalting 
a hero, we are moaning over somebody’s 
sorrow. It usually develops that the out- 
rage never happened, that the hero is fic- 
titious and that the sorrow never existed. 
It is all so confusing to the average man and 
woman. And the newspapers, or most of 
them, do nothing to clarify events, char- 
acteristics and emotions. They only con- 
tribute to the confusion. For most of them 
are trying to build situations where no 
situation exists, or to fool their readers 
about those already existent. And so I 
guess at the truth. I have no special license 
as a guesser. All I have is more time than 
is given to the average man to look out of 
the window. Very often I am wrong. But 
I’m not trying to fool anybody. 

As a columnist, I have learned a lot, and 
some of it is true. I think the most im- 
pressive thing I have learned is the casual, 
not to say indifferent, attitude of the run of 
readers toward what are regarded as vital 
and significant matters. Newspapers de- 
vote much news space and much editorial 
fulminating to the important, and not more 
than one reader in a hundred cares a hoot 
about it. It is the unimportant and the 
trivial that really interests the average 
reader, and I, long ago, dedicated my 
column to it. As I have indicated, I belong 
to the old ego school. I joined it because I 
learned the average reader wants to see 
himself reflected in the experiences and ob- 
servations which I jot down. 


Curiosity About the Little Boat 


And so I write a great deal about my- 
self—about my marital, domestic, social 
and personal adventures and of my own 
reactions to the simple, trivial facts of life. 
I used to blush for shame every time I did 
it. It is worse, more ignominious, than 
that. Ihave perspired blood through many 
a night because of some silly, banal thing I 
had written about myself, only to find, the 
next day, that it was the one thing in the 
day’s work that had achieved felicitous 
contact with the minds of such of my 
readers as I happened to meet. I have 
stopped perspiring blood because of my 
follies. I still blush for them occasionally. 


‘One incident will illuminate the idea I am 


trying to make clear. 

Three or four years ago, my wife spent a 
summer in Michigan, She had previously 
spent a summer or two at the same resort, 
but some years had elapsed since her last 
previous visit. She wrote me frequently, 
telling me the gossip of the hotel and of the 
changes that had occurred in her con- 
siderable absence. One item of news was 
that the little boat had been taken off the 
lake. Now my wife, like all women, most 
laymen and some writing men, continually 
repeats the news. In each of her first three 
or four letters she referred to the fact that 
the little boat had been taken off. 

I framed a hypothetical letter from her 
and printed it in the column, In it, in 
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somewhat twisted and exaggerated form, I 
recited the news she had written me. And 
I bore down on the little boat. I mentioned 
the fact that it had been withdrawn, in 
every paragraph. I had letters about it 
from twenty-nine states. I do not exagger- 
ate when I say hundreds of persons wrote 
to ask me why the little boat had been 
taken off. Occasionally I still get a letter 


in which reference is made to it. I think I- 


have never since been in a crowd in which 
my identity was known that somebody 
hasn’t asked me why they took the little 
boat off. ” 

Having dealt with the reading public for 
many years, and having often tried it 
sorely, I do not understand why most news- 
papers are scared stiff all the time. The fear 
that something which is perfectly true and 
no longer a secret will, if printed, mortally 
offend somebody and do the paper great 
harm obsesses, I think, a majority of news- 
paper offices. A lot of good news and edi- 
torial copy is emasculated in pandering to 
this fear. Or else it isn’t written at all. 
What I have found is that newspapers and 
individuals, so long as it is done fairly, 
decently and in good humor, can say any- 
thing they like to an American audience 
and it will come back for more. I know. I 
have written freely, frankly and with great 
candor on almost every topic under the 
shining sun. I have goaded every sacred 
ox in the corral. I have scared editors half 
to death. But I doubt that I ever cost a 
newspaper a friend or a subscriber. 


Landing on the Big Time 


From the first, I have nagged the women. 
I did it in the beginning partly because I 
wanted to attract attention and partly be- 
cause the much coddled idea that women 
are sacrosanct was repugnant tome. I had 
respect and great admiration for the women, 
but I didn’t believe they were. Even then 
I was unconsciously trying for a better 
sense of proportion. I don’t suppose I had 
anything to do with it, but in the twenty- 
five years last past the country has come to 
a better sense of proportion concerning 
women. That’s why I started nagging 
them. I keep it up because they like it. I 
count women readers the strongest prop 
under my column. 

I have no idea of the relative numbers of 
readers as between the sexes. But profes- 
sionally speaking, women are my most en- 
thusiastic admirers and severest critics. 
And that is easy enough to understand. 
Men read more than women, but they are 
more casual about it. Women remember 
better what they read, are more likely to be 
stirred by it, one way or another, and they 
talk more about it afterward. If, in any 
given community, I can set a couple of 
women to protesting the shameful and out- 
rageous manner in which I abuse the sex, I 
can have pretty nearly every woman in the 
community reading the column within a 
month, and most of them will be my 
staunch friends. 

Were it not for the fact that I wish to 
confute a theory, I don’t suppose the story 
of my delayed jump from the small time to 
the two-a-day would have any place in this 
narrative. The theory I wish to confute is 
that one of the late Mr. Emerson’s about 
the mousetrap. I made a pretty good 
mousetrap for more than seventeen years, 
and in all that time no metropolitan editor 
beat a pathway to my door. That is to say, 
for the purpose of purchasing a mousetrap. 
Every once in a while some metropolitan 
editor wrote or spoke to me favorably 
touching the matter of attaching me to his 
pay roll. But nobody said anything to me 
about writing a column. Although I had 
been at it for years and had been widely 
quoted, I don’t believe there were three 
metropolitan editors in the country who 
knew I wrote a column. Probably there are 
not more than half a dozen such now. 

And I didn’t care. The big time wasn’t 
much of anything to me. I was leading an 
easy, carefree existence with just, enough 
trouble in it to give it zest. I was having 
a grand time. I knew everybody in my 
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Who's the Fellow Being Boiled in Oil?’’ 
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Newcomer 


Banquet 


Serving the Soup at the Gasoline Venders’ 


s the Man Who Always Referred to Boys and Girls as ‘The! 


That’ 


His Majesty 
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“‘Some Folks is Queer!" 


Through Those Curtains Than Anybody Else on the Block 


THE ANGEL CHILD — Kin I Look Through Your Curtains? Mom Says You Can See More That's Goin’ on 
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Visitors to rough 
country often leave 
with whole sets of 
new tires—bought 
on local advice. 


Seen 
TTP IPs nes, a 


Where to Learn Tire Values 


\ K J HERE nature conspires to give tires their severest ble the dependable super-quality of Mansfield Tires. 


test, ~? residents gain acute knowledge of ‘ 3 
tire ees ees! e e Rough country is peculiarly Hardware country and 
: there Mansfield Tires first won the enviable reputation 
Vacation visitors frequently leave such sections with now spreading so rapidly. 
whole sets of ifferent tires—bought on local advice. € = 
) eee ecctt & The cost of rubber recently doubled and redoubled. 5 : 
And they learn to their pleasure that tires which have All tire prices are unavoidably higher. 
double the life in rough country, make like or better com- ied : ; 
3 ] 
parative records on boulevards and good roads. To reduce the cost per aniile IDESpite of the higher cost 
per wheel, people are buying Mansfields in more than 
It was the lower distributing cost effected by the double the quantity that they ever bought them before 
country’s great Hardware Wholesalers that made possi- in a like period. 
THE MANSFIELD TIRE @® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


@ Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 
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When Minutes Count 


And Enersy Food, needed — 


a 


QUICK QUAKER— Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
—that’s quicker than toast! 
ECAUSE of lack of nee you needn’t deny a nourishing 


breakfast to the family. . . “Hot oats and milk”—that’s 
the world’s premier start for an active day. 


Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, was perfected to meet 
the time limit for cooking set by busy wives and mothers. 


You cook them in less time than coffee. They make oats 
the quickest breakfast—hot, savory and enticing, they’re as 
easy now as plain toast! 

All the richness and rare flavor that won the world to 
Quaker, you’ll find here. The grains are cut before flaking and 
rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s the only difference. 

Try Quick Quaker—you'll like it. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and weight packages — 
Medium: 1¥% pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to. 5 minutes 
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“i GOT HONOLULU!» 
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(Continued from Page 19) | 


“And I bet you I get Honolulu, Punk!”’ 
he told the dog for the twentieth time. 

The mongrel thumped his long bony tail 
upon the hearth in perfect accord. Punkin- 
seed did not know what Honolulu was, and 
his master knew but vaguely. But Hono- 
lulu was Billy Cricket’s obsession. To his 
simple, childish mind all the glamour of the 
world crystallized about Honolulu. Once 
he had listened while a graphophone 
ground forth the strains of Aloha Oe and 
ever since that time Honolulu and Hawaii 
had seemed to him just that—a heartbreak- 
ing melody sung to the tinkling of a steel 
guitar. 

Midnight came, and at last the long wisp 
of whisker began to sink upon his breast. 
The wayfarer slept in the only bed, so Billy 
Cricket snored on in his chair. 


qr 


T WAS now three days and Billy Cricket 

was bitterly disappointed. He had rigged 
his radio according to directions, sticking 
meticulously to every precept and taking 
extra pains, even where it did not seem 
necessary. 

By rights he should now be listening to 
noises from the ends of the earth—music 
and song, caught out of the air. But all 
that he could get was a cacophony of 
screeches and squawks, mingled with just 
enough intelligible bits to tantalize him, 
and a nasty, insistent little ‘‘squee-ee-ee- 
00-00-00” that drove him nearly crazy. 

He leaned back and swore fervently, then 
remembered. : 

“T got to apologize again, reverend,”’ he 
said with contrition. “But that blamed 
squee-oo thing shorely does stir up a mess of 
hell in me every time I hear it. And I hear 
it every time I turn a knob. What you 
reckon she is?” 

The visitor regarded the old man, indif- 
ference and casual contempt carefully 
veiled behind the mask of his face. 

“What makes people like you so wrapped 
up in that radio contraption?” he asked. 
“Tt worries you to distraction and ruins 
your nerves. I can’t see what you get out 
of it.” 

Billy Cricket was crestfallen and his face 
showed it. 

“T reckon it does seem foolish to you, 
reverend,” he said. ‘‘But—well, other 
people—like you, for instance—can travel 
and see things. But a feller like me can’t 
do that. No, sir, the old pick and shovel all 
summer and a string of traps all winter— 
we got to stick close to them things or we’ll 
starve to death.” 

“But’’—the canting note was in the thin 
voice and the contempt carefully veiled— 
“you have the great hills and the stars at 
night and the whisper of wind in the pines! 
Be content, brother, be content!” 

“T try to be,” said Uncle Billy with 
humility. ‘But you got to remember, 
reverend, that even an old jackass tramp’s 
got yearnin’s. He can’t help it; them 
yearnin’s was planted in him when he was 
born. He may be so poor that he’s tied by 
the leg to a pick and shovel and goes hungry 
half the time. He may seem contented just 
to stay in one spot and dig in the earth like 
a ground squir’l; but he ain’t. No, sir, 
deep down inside of him his fool soul is for- 
ever standin’ on its hind laigs and beggin’ 
for a chance to bust loose—just once, 
Travel, you know, and wear a white collar 
and new pants. I know it sounds foolish, 
but if I could only see Honolulu once wi 

He broke off, smiling sheepishly, and 
twisted a knob. 

“ A-a-a-rch!”’ squawked the thing, and 
then, ‘‘Squee-ee-00-00!” ' 

Billy Cricket sighed and shut it off. He 
got up and toddled across to a place on the 
wall where a loose bit of chinking lay be- 


tween the logs. He pulled out the c are 
and took from behind it a little sia , half 
full of gold dust. He carefully emptit ‘d into 


it the pitiful result of his day’s work and 
replaced the bottle behind the chinking. 


y 

“That there’s my bank,” he gn 
got three of ’em—this one and | 
the middle stone of the hearth g 
one hid in my sack of beans, | 
safer thataway. If some son 
should happen along and steal ;, 
why he’d maybe think that was, i 
still have two left.” 

He set wearily about the task: 
supper; and after the meal was 9 
had washed the dishes, he sat dy 
to tinker with his radio. The git 
smoking comfortably at one e| 
hearth. Presently there came a at 
from the rude attic overhead anh 
erend Josiah stiffened, listening. | 

““What’s that?” he whispered, r 
was hovering close to his coat pi 
long, white index finger twitc}, 
ously. 

Uncle Billy listeneds ( | 

“That?” he said. ‘Oh, only ai ; 
rat. I been. threatening haa for 
now, but I always let him i" | 
he’s company, sort of.” 

“What’s a pack rat?” | 

“Big gray rat that steals an 
ain’t got any use for.” 

“Oh!” The stranger relaxed. | 

Billy Cricket fussed with hi| 
while. 

“Funny thing about pack rats 
“They steal sumpin of yours, | 
always leave sumpin in the pl 
Chip, maybe, or an old bone ¢ 
nail—anything. Some folks call | 
rats.” He turned a knob and 
speaker gave forth a raucous ba 
Cricket jumped nervously and shi 

“Sounds like one was in t 
radio!”’ he said. “‘Excuse me, r 

The Reverend Josiah leaned b 
and rolled a cigarette from Billy 
meager supply of tobacco. He 
comfortable and the peace of 
wrapped him about. He had he 
old prospector’s cabin for three 
was vastly improved. He could) 
jured arm and shoulder, and his 
was excellent. He lit the cigareti 
haled with a long contented si 
Cricket was also moved to sm 
reached for his pipe, but it wa: 
He slapped his pockets, but ton 

“‘T rickollect,” he said. “I put 
pocket of my coat. Must havelel 
down at the sluice box. I recko 
go get that coat or the deer mice 
cut to pieces before mornin’.” 

He left the cabin and trudged 
the trail toward the sluice box, a' 
a mile away. However, he foun 
before going a hundred yards, wh 
dropped from his arm. He pic 
and turned back, but after a 
stopped and regarded his cabin 
His little window had no shade a 
sent forth a cheery light at night 
was dark. 

Something—perhaps an instin 
long years living in the wildernes 
him to caution. He approached 
noiselessly and observed the phi 
of the blanketed window more elo 
treading with the soundless feet 
thing, he crept close to the side of 
and peeped in through a crack ¥ 
he was familiar. And what he 
his mystification yet deeper. _ 

Stripped to the waist, the m 
stood before the fireplace ano 
shoulder with the horse liniment. 
from the fire beat strongly upon 
der, revealing a round ugly woul 
ently nearly healed. How, Bill 
wondered, had he received a W 
that in a fall? And why was tl 
jealous of it? More mystery! d 

The shoulder dressed, Smith i 
to resume his shirt, when he hes 
opened the pocket of a money be 
wore and took from it a string 
white beads. He held the silly th 
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Super-Six principle, the largest 
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xclusive to Essex. 
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d comparison for Essex quality, 
nance and riding ease. It is a 
different type. It gives results 
sr car ever gave. It is low priced 
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ity. It provides stability and 
roadability without unnecessary 
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Never Before a 
Value Like This 
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NOON 


in the world, we believe, to own and 


operate. 


You will enjoy driving it for the smooth, 
vibrationless performance of .its quiet 
motor. It is so easy to steer and com- 
fortable to ride in that even over long 
journeys and rough roads it gives a 
satisfaction associated only with large, 
costly cars. 


Its enormous and increasing sales suc- 
cess is simply a reflection of high public 
estimation and it proceeds entirely from 
what owners themselves say of Essex. 


dson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 
~ More Than 1200 Sales Daily 
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twists without crushing 


STILLSON * (ike 
Walworth) is a trade mark 
and registered by its 
owner—the Walworth 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany—in the U. S. 


Patent Office, in the 
several states and in 
foreign countries. 
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“The one grip that 


yea the jaws of a STILLSON on 
anything you want to loosen or tighten 
or pull out. Turn slowly and you will 
feel the top teeth settle their hold with 
a wedging bite that nothing can slip out of. 


There’s power enough ina STILLSON 
to bend a steel bar, but with a little knack 
you can use its grip so gently as not to 
break the glass stub of an electric light 
bulb that is stuck in its socket. 


A STILLSON’s teeth won’t slip even 


if you muffle the jaws with a cloth to 
prevent possible scratching on a nickel- 
finished or brass pipe. 


Hardware and auto supply dealers sell 
the 10-inch STILLSON for all kinds of 
household jobs, and other sizes, from 8 to 
48 inches with wood and steel handles. 


WALWORTH 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. « Sales Units and Distributors 
in Principal Cities of the World. ~ Plants at Boston, Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. 


STILLSON' 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 


(Continued from Page 64) 

the light, regarding them, trickling them 
through his long pallid fingers and at last 
returning them to the money belt. He 
drew on his shirt and turned toward the 
window. Punkinseed lay in his way, asleep, 
and he did not trouble to go round the old 
dog, but kitked him malevolently aside. 
Punkinseed uttered a succession of an- 
guished yelps and crawled, limping and 
whimpering, beneath the bed. 

Something fierce and terrible awoke in 
the childish soul of poor old Billy Cricket 
and a red mist danced before his eyes. 
What he had seen was incredible. And the 
man was a preacher! There were tears in 
his eyes, tears of pity for poor Punkinseed 
mingling with tears of resentment. Why— 
why And the man was a preacher! 


- He had said so! 


He slipped away from the cabin and 
waited until the blanket came down and 
the cheery light from the cabin shone forth 
again. 

Then, scuffling noisily along and even 
making a weird attempt to whistle, he came 
up to the door and entered. 

“Didn’t have to go clear to the diggin’s, 
after all,’ he announced. ‘Found her 
down the trail a ways.” 

Billy Cricket sat down at the opposite 
end of the hearth and lit his pipe. Punkin- 
seed eame from beneath the bed and crept 
to his master’s side, seeking sympathy. 
The cld'‘man’s skinny hand closed about the 
bony head and held it tightly against his 
knee. Punkinseed gave a happy sigh. 

“Think a lot of your dog, don’t you?” 
observed Smith. 

It was hard to keep the tremor of rage 
out of his voice as Billy Cricket answered. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “A man’s got God, 
but a dog’s got only a man. Maybe the 
dog’s ornery and no-’count; but at that, 
sometimes his master’s a damn sight worse. 
But the dog don’t know that. I don’t 
amount to much, reverend—but Punkin- 
seed don’t know it. He depends on me, ole 
Punk does—and trusts me. And by gosh, 
I’d hate to have even a dog know I wasn’t 
worth it!” 

“Continue to be kind, brother,’’ droned 
the thin, sanctimonious voice. 

Billy Cricket gathered his long slender 
tuft of whiskers into his hand and spat over 
them accurately into the fire. 

And from this hour Uncle Billy hated the 
Reverend Josiah Montgomery Smith with 
a fierce, vindictive hatred. It troubled his 
simple soul to realize that he cherished such 
sentiments toward a minister of the gospel, 
but the fact remained and he could not 
change the structure of his being. Hating a 
preacher! Why, he admitted fearfully, it 
was almost as bad as cursing the lightning! 
The old fellow spoke of this to his dog next 
day while he rested for a moment, leaning 
on the long handle of his shovel. Punkin- 
seed no longer limped from the savage kick, 
but he still hopped on three legs occasion- 
ally from force of habit. 

“T reckon preachers is human, same as 
the rest of us, Punk,” said Uncle Billy. ‘We 
got to remember they got temptations. 
But if that jay bird wasn’t a preacher for 
just one holy minute, I’d give myself a 
treat and knock the other side of his face 
cockeyed!”’ 

He was still worried that evening when 
he went in and forced himself to give the 
preacher a civil greeting. He went over.and 
pulled out the bit of chinking, but there was 
nothing behind it; nothing but the dried 
heart of an old pine cone. For a long time 
he could not believe his eyes. He turned 
and met the gaze of the Reverend Josiah, 
watching him with inscrutable eyes. 

“It’s gone!” he said. “‘My bottle of 
dust!’ 

“Ts it possible?’’ exclaimed the preacher. 
“Have you looked carefully?” 

“There was nothing there but this!” 
Uncle Billy held up the pine cone. For a 
moment there was silence. Then, | {‘ Ah,” 
said the missionary, “I now perceive why 
they are called trade rats.”’ | 

Again the silence. Uncle Billy looked at 
Smith again, then away, and a hot flush of 


Sep tembe 


shame ran over him, searing him 
abasement, for he realized that ¢ 

heart a black suspicion had am 
a mushroom, and that his hatred 

along with it. He put his hand up| 
worthy thought and strangl 
thought he strangled it. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, and 
chinking back in place. “TI reek) 
then, his hatred bounding to +) 
again—“‘Some day,” he spat 
“T’ll make that hellish ole trade 
the day he ever come into my ho 

The sinuous pale fingers, stray) 
the stubble on the pointed chin, 
grin and smoothed it away. Bil) 
took up his regular evening task | 
ing supper, still silent and asham 
had not killed the black suspicion 
crippled it. The thing grew and | 
yelled its hate to the universe, 

All through the evening meal | 
was silent and preoccupied. A 
table the Reverend Josiah was s; 
but his hard eyes covertly wa 
simple-minded host, a gleam of! 
amusement and casual contemp 
their masklike regard. Supper 
man yawned and went to bed. 
asleep, apparently, when, after w; 
dishes, Billy Cricket came back. 

Smith lay on his back, his fa 
light, and Billy Cricket eyed 
aversion. But in spite of his m 
turbance, the old prospector couk 
away from his radio. For an he 
there, patiently turning knobs a) 
ing himself with the squawking 
and the fragmentary bits of | 
speech that merely teased him wi 
isfying. The loud speaker filled 
with the sounds, but he had foun 
guest did not hear these discords 
through them all. The Reverei 
evidently was a heavy sleeper. 

He was about to give it up for 
when he was attracted by a spot 
his rifle. He got out the oiled ra 
gan polishing the weapon, meanw 
ing at intervals to twist a knob o 
the tantalizing little ‘‘Squee-o 
then, when he least expected ii 
touch on a knob and suddenly 
cabin was filled with the plainti 
tinkling of a steel guitar. While! 
stared with protruding eyes, lis 
the miracle, a rich voice took up th 
bars of Imi Au Ia Oe and Billy C 
gan to tremble violently. 

“T got Honolulu!” 

It started as a triumphant yel 
citement caught it in his throat, 
gasp. The song broke off suddenl 
familiar squawking succeeded. Bil 
touched the knob with shakin; 
hoping and praying that he had1 
utterly. And instantly a man’s” 
speaking, clearly and distinctly, : 
the speaker stood just across thet 

34 and all law-abiding p 
urged to watch for this man Ed 
ham, alias the Snowbird. He is w 
the murder of Terence Hickey, ho 
tive at the Hotel Aladdin; also for 
of the famous Sinclair pearls. 

“You will know him by the foll 
scription: A pallid face; a cast! 
eye; ascar that runs from the cor 
mouth almost to his chin; he says 
sometimes passes himself off as @ 
he has long white fingers whicl 
nervous habit of playing about his 
is thought to be wounded — 
Arrch! Squee a 

Deadly fear gripped old E 
throat and he silenced the m 
panic-stricken fingers. The 
near bursting his lungs and 
pounded in his stringy throa 
sible that Smith had not hea 

But the man’s face had 
Still full in the light, it contin 
the blank, expressionless look 0 
ing face. While the old man wa 
sleeper began to snore gently. im 

“Reverend! Oh, Reverend 
Billy Cricket tentatively. 
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\DIO antenna on the 
\_ phonograph in the 
9om. A tractor in the 
-and a cream separa- 
the dairy. A car in 
ge. Today’s newspaper, the latest 
upers and the new magazines on 
le. Electric light. Labor-saving 
and churns. . . . Looks like the 
has been to town, doesn’t it? 

hat is only half the truth, for the 
las gone half-way to meet the 
~The small towns along his roads 
wing steadily, under his patronage. 
iin roads into cities are becoming 
hemselves. He is no longer iso- 


Paved highways link him to his 
rs, to modern schools and first- 
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Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers now drive to the movies in less 
time than it takes a New Yorker to get 
from the Bronx to Wall Street. 


class stores. 


Channels of trade distribution that 
once ended in the larger towns, are now 
extending in every direction. ‘The farmer 
is now a prospect for practically every 
product common to the metropolitan 
market. His purchases are high in qual- 
ity and modern in style. His credit 
is good. His business is valuable. 
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There are six million farmers. There is 
more money invested in farming than all 
other industries combined. Advertising 
that carefully considers the preferences 
and limitations of this market has proved 
extremely profitable. And its value as a 
base for future selling is incalculable. For 
the farmer has only begun to break free 
from his environment. Secure his con- 
fidence today and you will fortify your 
trade-mark with a protective circle of 
conviction that will resist tomorrow’s com- 
petition. A protection that will stand, 
to use the farmer’s own expression— 
“‘horse-high, hog-tight, bull-strong.”’ 
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Springtime Comfort 
Throughout the Year 


Enjoy the comfort of Spring temperature in your home every day 


of the year. Built with Celotex Insulating Lumber, your house will 
keep snug and warm when the mercury drops way down—and 
refreshingly cool in the heat of mid-summer. It will be a more 
healthful home; free from draughts and sudden changes in tempera- 
ture; quieter, too. 


Celotex stops heat and cold 
Tests show that 14 of the heat generated to warm houses of ordinary 
construction is wasted. It passes right through solid walls and roofs; 
just as radio waves do. 
Your home, ‘built with Celotex, will save that loss; reduce fuel 
bills 30% or more. A smaller, less expensive heating plant will keep 
you comfortably warm. In summer, Celotex keeps heat out. 


No extra building cost 

Yet this modern Celotex home will cost you no more than one of 
ordinary construction. For, used as sheathing on exterior walls, 
and when used on interior walls and ceilings, with plaster applied 
directly to its surface, Celotex takes the place of five building mate- 
rials: wood lumber, building paper, lath, deadening felt, and any 
extra heat-stopping material. And five application costs are reduced 
to two. 

Celotex is the one material which combines high insulation value 
with additional structural strength and is not an extra item in the 
building. It makes an enduring house, whose resale value is assured. 


Ask about Celotex 
Over sixty thousand families are already enjoying a new degree of 
home comfort and economy in houses built with Celotex. 

Find out more about Celotex before you build or buy a home. It 
is everywhere available. If you are going to build, your architect, 
contractor or lumber dealer will explain its advantages fully. Or if 
you buy a completed house, insist upon one built with Celotex. 

Send the coupon below for the free Celotex building book. It 
contains information every home owner should have. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


©1925, The Celotex Co. Free Building Book 
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THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 69 
645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your new building book. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
There was no answer and the eyes re- 
mained peacefully closed. 
There he was, scar, cockeye and all! And 


_| he had betrayed the hospitality of a moun- 


tain man and passed himself off as a 
preacher! How could he sleep like that, 
having committed such sacrilege? There 
he was—and old Billy cocked his rifle, the 
black rage exulting within himself for that 
it was now justified. He arose and made to 
poke the sleeper in the ribs with the 
muzzle of the heavy gun, then hesitated. 

The man slept! Suddenly all Billy Crick- 
et’s rude but sensitive ethics, the ethics of 
the hermit, arose and battled with the 
vindictive hatred that urged him on. This 
was his guest! A killer and a thief—but the 
outlaw had broken his bread and eaten his 
salt, and now slept beneath his roof, trust- 
ing him! 

He sat down again, lit his pipe and 
smoked, watching the upturned face, his 
rifle across his knees. The silence clung 
about the place and up in the loft the old 
wood rat rattled among the rubbish. 

“You got to do it!” Billy Cricket told 
himself firmly. This man was a killer. He 
had murdered a poor fellow who was pro- 
tecting society against such as this creature 
lying there—a beast of prey masquerading 
in the image of God. “You got to doit!” 
thought old Billy again, and got up. But 
once more he hesitated and his shame 
burned him afresh. The man slept, trust- 
ing him! 

Billy Cricket set the rifle against the wall, 
convenient to his hand, and lay down on 
his pallet of old sacks. 

“T—TI’ll do it in the mornin’,” he told 
himself. ‘‘Anyway, I’m all raveled out 
with excitement. Ain’t in no condition to 
arrest a desperate man like that. I won’t 
sleep though. I’ll just get me a good rest, 
and take him down to Taterbug in the 
mornin’.”’ 

He was a tired-out little old man. 

The first dim light of daybreak was steal- 
ing in through the window when his eyes 
opened and he realized that he had been 
asleep. The shock of the discovery jarred 
him wide awake and he reached out a 
stealthy hand, groping for his rifle. It was 
not there. 

Where had it gone? For several minutes 
he lay motionless, not daring to move, his 
skin crawling. Again his heart pounded the 
suffocating blood into his throat as he real- 
ized the sinister possibilities suggested by 
the missing rifle. He listened, but there 
was no sound beyond the regular breathing 
of Punkinseed, sleeping at his feet. 

Presently he raised his head slightly and 
looked across the room. There was: no 
bulge upon the bed, so he got carefully to 
his feet and approached it. His guest was 
gone, and all the cherished old blankets were 
gone also. Billy Cricket put his hand upon 
the hay mattress and found it still faintly 
warm. The man had not been gone long. 
Uncle Billy straightened and drew a long, 
shuddering sigh; and with the passing of 
that sickening fear of sudden death the sup- 
pressed rage that had been accumulating 
for days rose to its peak. 

“Preacher, hey?” hesaid hoarsely. “Fell 
and hurt his shoulder, did he? Kickin’ my 
dog and stealin’ my gold, and layin’ it onto 
a poor ole pack rat!” 

A cold premonition ran through him and 
he pried up the middle stone of the hearth. 
No bottle of gold dust was there. Where it 
had been now lay the withered heart of an 
old pine cone! Breathing stertorously and 
filled with horrible dread, the old man hur- 
ried to the corner where he kept the bag 
containing his scanty supply of beans. The 
bag was gone. In its place lay an old dried 
pine cone! 

Billy Cricket went back and built a fire in 
the fireplace, for he was shaking with the 
chill of early morning. The fire caught and 
he sat upon his heels before it, thinking, 
though his childish mind was du led with 
the calamity that had overtaken him . When 
he was warmed he arose stiffly Ind pre- 
pared to make his breakfast. However, he 
found nothing whatever in his cupboard. 


. climbed up into the loft and be 
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Bacon, flour, salt, sugar—ther 
little, el now it was all gone, | 
and looked about and his eyes 
beloved radio. It was stripped 
knobs and utterly wrecked. At 
ized the truth;, he had been en) 
fiend. | 
The old man went back to ¢. 
and sat down, dazed and whi) 
chanically, he took out his pipe i 
for his tobacco, the solace to | 
ways turned in his extremity. 
bacco can was empty. At | 
mocking him, lay the inevitabl, 
That was the last straw. | 
Cricket sprang into the air anc 
loud, piercing screech, gone 
Punkinseed scuttled to hi 


Billy’s falsetto torrent of A 
old man forgot his breakfast anc 
everything but his lust for veng 


ing for something, meanwhile tel 
what was going to happen to th 
his shrill falsetto rattling the 
overhead. In the passing of ‘yea 
rat had piled an incredible ti 
trash over the old boxes stored 
Billy Cricket dug like a badger 
air with dust, knocking his head 
splintery rafters, but never cea) 
position. When he came down 
again his bald head was coyere 
and cobwebs and he carried an 
volver. It was a huge, clumsy 
type now forgotten, covered wi 
its long formidable barrel choke 
spiders and dirt. The lock wa: 
rust, but Uncle Billy squirted ij 
bear grease and presently the 
weapon promised to function 
found a dozen cartridges for thi 
ity. They were thick with corro 
filed this off, oiled the brass; 
time he worked he continued t 
““Preacher!”’ he said, and it w 
possible to express the sneering 
ness that he put into the w 
preacher him! Know what I’m 
tohim? I’m goin’ to chase that 
far he’ll sweat himself to dez 
back—the cockeyed, ornery son 
When his artillery was reac 
out into the garden and dug son 
He had nothing else that was. 
then hunted up a long length « 
string and wound it about his w 
on his pack bag full of raw pc 
picked up the trail of the treach 
who had so outraged his hospit 
“You stay home, Punkinse 
Billy called back. “This here’s 
job. He’s got a rifle and six ca’ 
I can dodge six times I got a ‘ 
course, he’ll have an automati 
wait’’—he patted the ridiculo 
dangling against his leg—‘“jus 
Ole Betsy busts loose and that 
think hell’s poppin’ along the Vi 


Iv 


HE outlaw was highly please 
self—especially pleased when 
of how he had lain there with tl 
upon his face and never a mus¢l 
while that absurd radio describe: 
rately. To this he had schooled 
his evil life. To him it was 4 
pride that no emotion ever sh¢ 
face unless he so willed. 
He chuckled deep in his thro 


. recalled those old pine cones, # 


dered if his outraged host wot 
point of it. Probably not. O1dB 
was a mountain hick and doub 
continue to attribute it to the 
However, it would strain the « 
credulity to pin the loss of ther 
blankets and the sack of bean 
rat. There must be limits, even 
est imagination. 

The man chuckled again, con 
himself. It had been a great pie 
acquiring a rifle and blankets a! 
of grub. He was unused to the 
and it was of the greatest impo 

(Continued on Page 7 
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are you 
“trying to heat your — 
house with a sieve ? ete 


““closed-off”’ air cells, it saves more 
fuel per dollar of cost than any other 
covering. This means that it will 
very quickly pay for itself. 


| AKE a look at your furnace and 
| OT cating system to-night. It may 
_ look like a perfectly good heat ma- 
chine, but in reality it may be a tre- 
___ mendous heat’ sieve—leaking heat 
_ all the way from furnace to radiator. 
. It is a sieve if your furnace and 
pipes are bare and it is hardly better 
than a sieve if they are covered with 


This much 
coal costs 
7 cents 


You’d be surprised 
how little it costs 


To cover your furnace and heat- 
ing pipes with Improved Asbestocel 


ragged or worn pipe covering or 


even if they are neatly covered with 
insulation that is too thin. * 


Asbestocel soon saves its cost 
Johns-Manville Improved Asbes- 


is a far less expensive job than you 
probably think. It costs no more 
than the price of the few tons of coal 
that the insulation should quickly 
save. So have a plumber or heat- 
ing man estimate on applying Im- 


proved Asbestocel. Do it now while 
your furnace is shut down—and 
begin this fall saving the fuel you 
formerly wasted. 

Our booklet, ““More Heat from 
Less Fuel”’, contains many valuable 
hints on fuel saving. Send for it. 


_ tocel is an insulation for furnaces 
and heating pipes with a truly re- 
markable record for saving fuel. 
Owing to its unusual construction of 


SS 
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* To test the thickness of your insulation: 

Drive a nail or knife into the insulation on your furnace, 
The furnace insulation should be at least one inch thick. 
} Remove a section of pipe covering. One-half inch is too thin. 
It should be three-quarter inch, or better still, one inch thick, 
| 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


| 
Improved A) 


Achestog 


and its allied products 


This three-foot sec- 
tion of Johns-Manville 
Improved Asbestocel 
Insulation (Pipe Cov- 
ering) will save ten 
times as much coal in 
one winter. Look for 
the Red Band on the 


inside. 


_Asbestocel 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
_ ~ BRANCHES IN 62 LARGE CITIES FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE co., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


* INSULATION 
BRAKE LININOS 
/ROOFINGS 
\ (PACKINGS) 
CEMENTS, 


PREVENTION 
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Try it on a fender! 


If you are skeptical about your ability to paint your car 
with Effecto Auto Enamel, just touch up some of those 
rusty spots on a fender. Then you'll begin to realize the 
possibilities in Effecto, the orzgzma/ automobile enamel, 


A few dollars’ worth of Effecto, several hours of interesting work and 
twenty-four hours for drying will make your old car look like new. Effecto 


is free-flowing and self-leveling. 


lt dries without runs, laps or brush marks 


and it wears longer than the finish on most new cars. 
Effecto is not a paint, wax or polish; it is made in eight popular enamel 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. We will also 
send you color card and names of dealers. 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes, 
whether it be varnish, enamel or lacquer. 


Effecto is sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda St., 
91 Courtwright St., 


In Canada: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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he keep himself fit while journeying through 
the forest. And what a bit of sublime au- 
dacity—continuing to spend the night in 
the prospector’s cabin, even though he 
knew that the old man had heard a detailed 
description of him and the account of his 
latest crime. That took nerve—all sorts 
of nerve! But he had secured a good night’s 
rest and felt better for it. His shoulder was 
almost as good as new too. Billy Cricket 
had taken excellent care of him. 

He was smoking a cigarette, seated upon 
a log half a mile up the creek trail, and the 
darkness was beginning to thin with the 
first intimation of coming day. Somewhere 
out in the forest a jay awoke and called 
drowsily to its mate. A cool breeze came 
down the gulch, and the indefinable fresh- 
ness that precedes a new day coming out. of 
the east. 

The man arose, flung away his cigarette, 
gathered up his rifle and pack and stepped 
into the brush at the side of the trail, being 
careful to leave no tracks. The pack, he 
admitted to himself, was rather heavy, but 
that did not matter in the least. He was 
fresh and strong from his stay at the cabin. 
He could carry it easily. All that now re- 
mained was to travel leisurely northward 
for several miles, then strike due east across 
the mountains to the railroad. He had a 
map, which indicated clearly the location 
of a tank where all the freight trains going 
north stopped for water. Once there, he had 
but to slip into an empty box car, slip out 
again before entering the next city—and he 
would be forgotten in a few weeks. He 
looked back. A dense curtain of forest lay 
between him and that first step from the 
trail into the wilderness. He was safe. 
With that first step from the trail he had 
disappeared from the world. No one could 
find him here! 

A city dweller, he was accustomed to ify 
conditions. It did not occur to him that 
Billy Cricket kept the life in his skinny 
body by reading signs and tracking down 
wild things. So ignorant was he of moun- 
tain matters that he did not remember the 
cigarette butt that he had cast down at the 
side of the trail, nor the crumbs that had 
fallen to the ground beside the log upon 
which he had sat, breakfasting. Nor did 
Billy Cricket qualify in his mind as a men- 
ace. Billy Cricket was too old and simple. 
Besides, he now had no gun. The fugitive 
forgot him presently. 

Along about noon one heel began to sting 
slightly, but he gave it no heed, for he 
planned to cross Crunchbone before night. 
The pack, too, was beginning to grow re- 
markably heavy, and the straps pained his 
shoulders cruelly. Added to these, the or- 
dinary street shoes he wore had grown slip- 
pery and on the sharper slopes it was diffi- 
cult to keep his footing. By and by it came 
to him that the other heel was smarting 
also, but he did not stop to investigate. He 
was still strong, he told himself, and he 
ate his lunch as he traveled. 

Mid-afternoon came and he was still a 
quarter of a mile under the summit of 
Crunchbone, for he had followed a long 
slant across the slope of the mountain. His 
heels were flaming by this time and he 
stopped at last to attend to them. When he 
pulled off the socks, hot and wet with per- 
spiration, the skin came away from two 
large blisters upon his heels—raw, red blis- 
ters the size of a ten-cent piece. His toes, 
he discovered, were blistered also. He 
cursed the blisters, but did not consider 
them of great consequence. He was a city 
man, and to his mind a blister in no way 
suggested calamity. 

When he resumed his footwear and 
started on, the pain was almost unendur- 
able, for now they were raw surfaces that 
rubbed inside the hot shoes and were poi- 
soned with sweat and the dye from the 
damp socks. About six o’clock he could 
stand it no longer. Anyway, he calculated 
that he had reached the point where he had 
planned to turn and strike due east toward 
the railroad, only forty miles away. He 
was trembling with hunger, so he dropped 
his pack by a spring and built a low fire, 
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over which he proceeded | 
bacon strips. 

It was very quiet here, ins 
Perhaps, he thought, he might; 
stay here for a week and rest up 
world a chance to forget that Hot| 
affair. There really was no nee 
for he had grub enough to last 
week, using it discreetly. Be, 
might hunt the world over . ani 
a safer place. 

A crashing came out of the ! 
continued steadily, coming his | 
hid behind a tree and waited, his | 
and his hard cold eyes upon th; 
undergrowth through which he | 
come. But it was a buck that br, 
not ten yards away. It swerved | 
the crouching man and went dow | 
with long, plunging bounds thaj| 
the rubble through the brush. T| 
its going ceased at last and the pj 
solitudes descended upon the }, 
more. It did not occur to the | 
wonder what had frightened the 

“Regular movie stuff!” he the: 
resumed his broiling, seated |) 
upon a log. “Why, I was sc 
second! Might have known it 
a deer or something. I’m the 
within ten miles. Probably the 
that ever set foot in the place — 

The evening silence was rent b 
low of a gun, and a huge, blunde) 
struck in the fire, scattering coal 
rections. A half-burned stick w 
ward and struck the man in the 
red coal of one end smashing him 
and scorching his cheek, knockin; 
backward. He was up in an inst 
ever, clutching his rifle and bru 
fire out of his eyes, trying desp 
see. He forgot his pain for the 
and his confidence returned, for ‘he 
in gun battles before. Let 
show himself! He’d fight it ¢ 
He dropped behind the log 

But there was no further di 
The shot might have come o1 
and the day ended and the 
through the forest with no st 
unseen enemy. But the fierce t 
sisted; and after it had bee 
the outlaw crawled over 
and hunted his raw bacon 
ashes, eating them crouched hb 

Now, far the first time in h 
rogant outlaw, who always s 
suit, began to feel afraid. 
which all day had appear 
friendly and protecting, no 
crowd in upon him, dark, m 
hideous possibilities, and, above 
It was that awful silence tha 
roots of his hair and ran shive 
bones. Had he seen his enem} 
instant or heard his voice 
mysterious shot was almost 
could not be explained; oneb 
then the creeping silence. 

He cautiously gathered hisb 
him, but did not sleep. He 
sleep, but crouched, listening ' 
He would have left the place, bu 
know which way to go. 
travel through the forest in 
it had been bad enough in br 
Besides, he might stumble 
who had shot at him. The moon 
but it merely intensified the dar! 
neath the trees and added a ghast 
the mystery all about him. — 
throbbed and sent aching pains al 
body. His burned eye was agon, 
and still no sound from the directio 
the shot had come. An owl hoo 
the top of the tree above him 
breath came short in the man’s th 

At the first suggestion of dae 
sembled his pack and crawl 
away from the place. He could 
little out of the injured eye and | 
blurred and ran in sympathy. His 
a mass of fire blisters and all i 
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stiff and sore. After crawling: fo 
yards, he arose and began W 
every step was anguish, for the 

(Continued on Page 72. 
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Back in 1902, when the total auto- 
mobile production of the country 
was only 300 cars per day— 


G & J were making g00d automobile Tires. 


G & J have been making good tires ever since, 
keeping constantly abreast of tire manufacturing 
progress. 


For years, G & J Tires have been known to thousands of 
critical motorists by the well-merited title, “Good Old 
G & J Tires.”’ 


The G & J Balloon Cord Tire, illustrated here, is a perfect 
example of the way G & J has seen and supplied every need 
of the car owner, often just a little before the public knew 
that the need existed. 


G & J Balloon Cords—real low-pressure cords—Ppossess 
advanced features found in few other tires today. For 
example: examine their wide, flat tread. This reduces wear 
and greatly increases traction and anti-skid protection. 
Because there are more square inches of tire on the ground 
—the weight is more evenly distributed and there is less wear. 


There’s probably no surer way of getting the most for your 
money in tire service than to put it up to the G & J dealer. 


G &J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York City 
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G & J Balloon Cord Tires 
for 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 


G & J Cord Tires from 30 x 
3% up in standard sizes. 

G & J Heavy Service Cord 
Tires for Truck, Bus and 
extra heavy passenger car 
service. 


G &J 30 x 3% “‘G”’ Tread 
Cord Tires. G & J 30 x 3 and 
30 x 314 ‘“‘G” Tread Fabric 
Tires. Clincher Tires for 
Ford Cars. 


G & J Red and Extra Qual- 
ity Gray Tubes and G & J 
Heavy Service Gray Tubes. 
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4 bet = is an author living in New York 
who tells an interesting story of his career. 
You would know his name if it were mentioned. 
For years he was a newspaper reporter. 


“T fought frazzled nerves for ten years,”’ he 
says. “I did my work handicapped by a physi- 
cal condition that made me go through hell. 


“The days were never-ending. I dreaded to go 
out on an assignment. I came back to the 
office to write up copy feeling all shot and 
fagged. I knew it shouldn’t be that way but 1 
seemed helpless to stop it. I went to specialists. 
They could find nothing wrong. I seemed to 
be doomed to drudge away the rest of my 
life in the same way, crawling along in the 
rut that I couldn’t get out of. 


“Then I happened on to your Arch Preserver 
Shoe. I was contemptuous of the idea that a 
shoe could have anything to do with nerves. 
But from the moment I put on these shoes I was 
different. My nerves had been frazzled by 
bothersome feet. I needed nothing at all but 
the right kind of shoes. - 


“‘T have succeeded, and I don’t think I should 
have done so without the Arch Preserver 
Shoe.” 


The Arch Preserver Shoe, the shoe with a real 
“chassis,” keeps your feet healthy, vigorous 
and comfortable, because it allows them to 
function exactly as Nature planned. 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge prevents 
straining of the arch; the flat inner sole pre- 
vents pinching of the nerves, bones and blood- 
vessels of the forepart of the foot. 


No matter how much you walk or are on your 
feet, you'll have no troubles when you wear 
the Arch Preserver Shoe properly fitted. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is now made in a 
range of prices that bring foot comfort and 
style within the reach of all. 


Do you understand your feet and their troubles ? 
Better send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find 
out about them. The coupon will bring it. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-30, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


The Man's Styleful 


Name 


Shoe on a Real Chassis 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-30, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the “Check-up Foot Chart” and name of nearest dealer. 
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lk” SHOE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 

Sold by Leading Dealers 


Yale Last 


Address 


City 
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his feet opened afresh at the first harsh rub 
of the crusted socks. But for a mile he 
struggled on, slanting across the summit, 
then turned abruptly straight up the hill, 
determined to cross the summit and leave 


_that slope of Crunchbone forever. 


He was only a short quarter of a mile 
under the summit when he started, but it 
took him fully an hour—fighting through 
twisted masses of manzanita and wild 
cherry which the heavy snows of that alti- 
tude had tangled and flattened into an al- 
mostimpenetrablejungle. When hestepped 
out of the brush he heaved a sigh of relief, 
for here was the snow barren, a streak of 
bare ground running along the extreme 
summit of Crunchbone Mountain. 

Only a couple of hundred yards away 
was the wall of brush that began at the top 
of the downward slope; dwarf chinquapin 
mostly, with here and there a group of 
stunted firs. Above him was the wide sky 
and the sun, and he drew a deep breath of 
relief. He was halfway across the barren, 
and already the distant ranges of other 
mountains were rising to his view. That 
way was freedom and safety, and the dan- 
gerous Chanowah was behind forever 

From the opposite side of the barren 
came the belching roar of a gun and some- 
thing plowed the earth at his feet, flinging 
stinging gravel against his bruised and 
burned face. A cloud of black powder 
smoke billowed up from the clump of low 
firs, and he fled back over the way he had 
come, but halted at the edge of the brush 
tangle and fired twice, blindly, at the clump 
of firs, then stood for some moments, 
shrieking defiance at the invisible marks- 
man and daring him to show himself and 
fight. But the silence continued and his 
terror came out of the night and turned this 
sunlit barren into a place equally hideous as 
his camp had been. A wild bee shot past 
his ear like a bullet and he dodged, then 
plunged back into the jungle of manzanita 
and wild cherry, panic-stricken. 

At noon he was in the bottom of Rough 
Gulch, two-thirds of the way down the 
mountain and utterly lost. He still had his 
map, but it was quite useless; for to his dis- 
torted mind north was south and east west, 
and the sun no longer helped. He managed 
to make a fire, feeling sorely in need of food. 
Surely he had now lost the man who was 
trailing him. 

But wasit aman? Such, by now, was the 
condition of his nerves that his supersti- 
tions awoke and began to whisper. He 
opened his grub sack and found that the 
brush had torn a hole in the bottom of it 
and all his beans and flour had trickled 
away. He still had bacon, however, and of 
course coffee and sugar—but nothing to 
make coffee in. He had overlooked that 
point. He made a wretched meal and went 
on, though he now had no choice of direc- 
tion. At night he gnawed a piece of raw 
bacon, not daring to build a fire. 

But he could not sleep, for out in the for- 
est something was moving intermittently — 
stealthy feet that pad-padded and stopped, 


remaining quiet for a long time, then mov-: 


ing again. The stars crept across overhead 
and sank into the denseness of the moun- 
tain on the other side. The moon followed 
them—a pale, ghostly moon that looked 
down through the tree tops upon him, old, 
passionless, indifferent. And still the vague 
sounds of the prowler circling his camp. 
When daylight showed, the outlaw was still 
awake, listening, his finger on the trigger) 

As soon as he could see he crawled over 
to where he had left his precious bacon; 
but it was not there. Some creature—a 
skunk, perhaps, or a pack rat—had carried 
it away during the night. 

While he sat there, trying to realize this 
supreme calamity, the air shook with the 
familiar bellow of the’ black-powder gun 
and he heard the huge blob of lead thump 
into the tree trunk near his head. He threw 
his rifle to his shoulder and emptied jit into 
the forest, then dropped the gun and. ran, 
going downhill, for in that direction lay the 
line of least resistance. Time after time in 
his panic-stricken flight he fell over logs, 


Septemb 
. 
tearing his puffed face in the 
bruising his body horribly. He¢ 
until he had reached the foot of 
tain and stood upon a bluff, loo 
the narrow river. b 
But he was afraid of the river, 
full of voices, for he was half delj 
with his fear of what followed h 
anguish of his tortured feet and, 
He still had his automatie—th, 
which he had killed poor old Terr | 
and even yet, could he have seen 
he would have fought it out, g 
But his enemy did not show hir 
voices in the river awoke other | 
he went back into the forest, 
For the third night he did not | 
feet of the prowler found him | 
pad-padded stealthily, circling | 
until morning. He forced himsel| 
right, watching, his automatie i! 
and his body rocking drunk 
daybreak the thunder of th 
gun, but this time his f 
stumbling walk. . 
Today the trailer began 
him. Half a dozen times 
bellow of the gun and fo 
new direction, talking to him: 
ing invective at his unseen pu 
that were mere hoarse wh 
of progress was still slower 
pace, punctuated by many | 
Shortly after noon he e 
brush into a little clearings 
across. At the lower edge of 
was a log cabin, with a wire st 
a fir tree across the creek to 
A dog barked and son 
brayed. . . . Hestumb 
his face, his arms flung y 
ground. 


UD COLLINS, 

warden, storekeeper 
of Taterbug Ford, sat uj 
store porch, talking to D 
ing for the mail stage. | 
station dozed in the 
day, and up in the kitch 
on the other side of the hig 
cook was singing through h 
denly Collins sat up and lc 
road toward the bridge. 

“Look yonder, Doe!’ 

Out of the trail lead 
upriver country had app 
procession. Trotting a 
seed, head and tail in the 
split from ear to ear inag 
pating bones. Bud Collins 
Back of Punkinseed plodde 
different, pessimistic, an ass 
had soured on the whole p: 
cherishing but one ambition—to| 
body. 

Upon Absalom’s back sat a mi 
and lurching from side to side at « 
of the animal. He would have fal 
for the buckskin thong that | 
crossed wrists to the pommel anc 
wherewith his body and legs were 
the animal’s body. The man was 

At the rear of the procession ¢ 
Cricket, reeling as he walked, but 
and vengeful. 7 

“Great gosh!” called the horr 
master. ‘‘Whoever you got the 
Billy, and what’s happened to hi 

“He’s a cockeyed preacher : 
Francisco—and I happened to hi 
Billy spoke in the weak, squeak: 
one who has lived long on a diet of 
toes. ‘I been chasin’ that preach 
Crunchbone for four days. Ale 
noon I herds him into my potato! 
hogties him. I’m turnin’ him ov 
Bud, you bein’ an officer of the 1 

“‘But what did you arrest him 
manded the bewildered postmaste 
did he do?” t 

The procession came up and sto 
Billy Cricket slumped down on tl 
the porch. Full of exhaustion an 
he began to whimper. | 

“He kicked Punkinseed!” b 
“He kicked Punkinseed and 

(Continued on Pag 
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odak as you £0 


Round the bend, over the hill, down the lane, 
chere’s a picture at hand or a picture ahead—akwvays. 
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West 


Florida 


Now Coming Rapidly 
into the Limelight 


LL UPPER FLORIDA FROM SUWA- 
NEE RIVER WEST, has united in a na- 
tional publicity campaign ($200,000) to tell 
the wonder-story of this richest and most 
diversified agricultural region of the state, its 
high elevation, perfect drainage, rich soil, 
bumper crops, perfect climate, pure water, 
beautiful scenery—hundreds of spring- -fed 
lakes, close to the Gulf—in short, as Mr. 
Kurn, President of the Frisco System, says: 
“The most perfect set-up in the United 
States.” These are some of the facts and 
features that have brought Arthur Brisbane, 
Will Hays, Mayor Hylan of New York, Geo. 
F. Baker and hosts of others to West Florida. 


NDORSED by Goy. Martin, this great 

united movement for all West Florida, is 
supported by twenty-two Chambers of Com- 
merce, Business Associations and City and 
County organizations: Pensacola (the me- 
tropolis), Milton, Crestview, Valparaiso, 
De Funiak Springs, Bonifay, Chipley, Cotton- 
dale, Marianna, Quincy, Havana, Grace- 
ville, Vernon, Blountstown, Apalachicola, 
St. Joe, Panama City, St. Andrews, South- 
port, Lynn Haven, Carrabelle and Talla- 
hassee—the Capital of the state. 


EST FLORIDA is the coming Canning 

Capital of the United States. Twenty 
hours closer to the great markets of the North 
and East, this region has the lowest freight 
rates and shortest hauls, and splendid R. R. 
facilities. Here is the Satsuma Orange belt— 
the orange of the future. West Florida Corn 
ranks with the highest in production and 
quality (cool nights, equable dependable 
rain fall). Peaches, plums, melons; the 
premier blueberry region of America; Cotton, 
the home of Florida Wrapper Tobacco and 
bright-leaf tobacco; ideal dairying and poul- 
try region; peanuts, sugar cane, potatoes, 
forage crops— West Florida feeds the whole 
state. And vast acreage still undeveloped. 


ENSACOLA, “the health resort of Florida,” on 

the great Scenic Highway and the Gulf of 

Mexico; the residential and commercial me- 
tropolis of West Florida. “The future Chicago of 
Florida.” Finest beaches in the state. A summer 
as well as a winter resort, five times as many 
visitors in July as in January. Purest water in 
the world. Finest natural harbor on the Gulf. 
Industrial, commercial, financial and transporta- 
tion metropolis of West Florida. Lowest tax rate 
of the 98 cities of its class. Twenty-two parks and 
playgrounds. Greatest naval aviation station in 
the world—U. S. Gov’t Headquarters Entire 
U.S. Southern Coast Artillery. First historic set- 
tlement on American Continent. Well governed; 
every modern municipal improvement; unsur- 
passed residential advantages; 350 square miles 
of land-locked waters tributary; excellent schools; 
all church denominations; a city beautiful in the 
midst of romance and superbly picturesque. The 
great Western gateway of Florida. Tallahassee is 
considered the quaintest and most beautiful state 
Capital in the United States. The seat of higher 
education of the state. A clean, wholesome, liv- 
able, lovable city with a rich agricultural region 
round about. Indeed each and every city and 
center above mentioned possesses advantages 
and features of its own; attractions individually 
characteristic. 


One strong feature of the West Florida movement 
is the new book describing all Florida—Compara- 
tive facts and figures—dependable data—genu- 
inely useful information—covering agriculture, 
industrial and commercial opportunities and re- 
sort advantages. Don’t fail to use the Coupon 
below and send for this “‘encyclopedia of Florida.” 


F YOU ARE COMING TO 

FLORIDA DON’T FAIL TO 
SEND AT ONCE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


“PRACTICAL 
HAND BOOK 
or FLORIDA” —FreEE 


EDITED BY 20 CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ASS’NS. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Pensacola, Florida 

J. B. Morrow, Secy. 


T 
! 
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| 
! Please send me prepaid your free “‘Practical 
Hand Book of Florida.” 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
tobacco!’’ Doc Wells and Bud were taking 
the man off the jackass, uttering shocked 
ejaculations at his-condition; but Billy. 
Cricket viewed the proceeding with a lack- 
luster eye, for his mind was on his own 
wrongs. They widened as he contemplated 
them and the ridiculous little duck feather 
at the tip of his whisker began to tremble 
piteously. ‘‘And he busted my new radio!” 
he sobbed. ‘‘Just when I got Honolulu!”’ 

Things moved swiftly in the next half 
hour. Billy Cricket, over his first meal in 
four days, had told all about it, dwelling 
with mighty pride upon the achievement of 
his radio. Now he was over in the store, 
vastly rejuvenated, chewing his tobacco 
violently while telling it again as Bud Col- 
lins tied up a new supply of provisions for 
him. Upstairs in the log hotel the outlaw 
was asleep, attended by Doc Wells and two 
armed guards. 

“Still,” Bud Collins was saying, “you 
can’t prove it, Uncle Billy. You ain’t got 
any proof he killed anybody or anything.” 

“Hell I can’t!’’ said Uncle Billy, his 
whisp of whisker bristling. ‘“‘Ain’t I told 
you I heard it over my new radio?”’ 

He was full of beans, and a far different 
man from the one that had come whimper- 
ing into Taterbug. 

“But why didn’t you get him right off?” 
Collins wanted to know. “If he’d done all 
them things, why did you. chase him for 
four days, scarin’ him to death, and then 
bring him in lookin’ like a hunk of Ham- 
burg steak?”’ 

“Yah!” sneered Billy Cricket. “That 
thievin’ preacher!”’ Hestill thought of the 
outlaw asa preacher. ‘‘He had my rifle and 


an automatic! I didn’t see the automatic * 


but I knew he must have one. Me, I only 
had Ole Betsy here. She hadn’t been shot 
off for twenty years; and besides, I never 
could hit the side of a hill with her‘nohow! 
What sort of a show would I have had— Ole 
Betsy against a rifle and an automatic? 
“But Ole Betsy makes a hell of a noise, 
and I figured if I could keep that preacher 
travelin’ and losin’ sleep—him bein’ a city 
man and soft—why pretty soon I’d have 
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I’ve got their number wrote down on my cuff. 
Just now, f’r instance, one of these here 
high 
And mighty dames that makes you wonder 
why 
No one ain’t had the nerve to treat ’em 
rough 


Comes up and hands me, ‘Say, young 
woman, where 
Is evening gowns?” 
starch, 
““Madam, go right on over by the arch 
To where you see them two words, ‘ Ladies’ 
Wear.’” 
I switched my gum and give another chew, 
“Don’ let that first word stop you. Go on 
through.” 


I answers stiff as 


Not all our customers is like that dame. 
I mean to say, the ones that’s got real class 
Shows up her kind like diamonds next to 


glass. 
Miss Evelyn Van Dyne—I love that 
name— 
She smiles as sweet, and speaks to me the 
same 


As if the dough her gran’ pa made in brass 

Ain’t hung no sign on her, “‘Keep off the 
grass.” 

Them kind’s the real aristycrats, I claim. 


Why, yesterday, Miss Evelyn she said, 
“‘T envy you your lovely head of hair. 
That tishun shade, my dear, is very rare.” 
She said that! Gee! I felt my face get red! 
I couldn’t hardly think of what to say, 
But something sort of sang in me all day. 
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Here in the store they call me ‘‘ Carrot-bean.” 
But I shan’t let that wrinkle up my brow, 
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him run ragged, with his tongue hangin’ 
out so far he’d step on it. Just like a coyote 
runnin’ down a deer. Just keep ’em movin’ 
and losin’ sleep and. bime-by all you got 
to do is pick ’em off the ground!” He 
shoved his last pitiful bottle of gold dust 
across the counter and swaggered, though 
it was all he had in the world. He took his 
purchases and started out. 

Remembering suddenly, he pulled the 
string of beads from his pocket and tossed 
them to the postmaster. ‘‘Took’em off the 
preacher,” he said casually. ‘‘ Nearly for- 
got ’em.” 

Collins eyed them skeptically. 

“You been drunk, Uncle Billy!” he said. 
““You’re goin’ to get into trouble over this 
affair. Why, Tom Mikel’s wife, over in 
Greasy Gulch—Tom’s wife has got a string 
just like this one—and she paid fifteen 
cents for it!” 

“‘T don’t care!” said Billy Cricket. ‘‘Any- 
way, I took ’em off the preacher. He had 
’em strapped round his waist, right against 
his hide.” 

“T don’t believe it!”’ insisted Collins, his 
misgivings increased in some way by the 
string of beads. “‘No growed man would 
be packin’. round a string of beads like 
these!” 

But Billy Cricket was already outside. 
He squinted wisely at the sun as he dumped 
his packages into the frayed saddlebags. 

“Come on, Punkinseed,”’ he called: ‘We 


_ got to. be*hittin’ the dust. Maybe I can fix — 
“ up‘my-radio yet tonight, if I can-find:my~ 
-pliers'and a piece of balin’ wire. Gide. 


Absalom!”’ 


But Absalom had fallen asleep and did © 
Billy Cricket seized a piece of © 


not hear. 
scantling and gave him a most puissant 
wallop with it. 

“Giddap, you mangy ole hunk of mule 
meat!’’‘he yelled. 2 

Collins stood looking after the a man, 
the insignificant string of beads still in his 
hand. He was more than ever worried, for 
upon him now rested the responsibility. 
While he stood worrying, Doc Wells came 
running across the road, wheezing, for he 
was very fat. 
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Nor I don’t mind my freckled nose, nor how 

My eyes is sort of mixed up gray and 
green. 

It’s just like I’ve been spoke to by a queen! 

“That tishun shade!” I’ll never start a row 

When certain people calls me redhead now. 

Things has a different look, is what I 
mean. 


If ever I make up with Bill Magee— 
Not that I think I will, you understand— 
But if I ever should, won’t it be grand, 
When he says “‘‘Red’ was just a slip” 
to me, 
To say, ‘Go on, you sap, and take the air! 
It’s tishun; and believe you me, that’s 


” 
rare! —Blanche Goodman. 


When I Arose 


HEN I arose to make my speech, 
(This was the day before), 
The whole long table rocked and reeled 
And broke into a roar 
Of hearty mirth, and I was forced 
To wait a while, because 
Sixteen policemen had to come 
And silence the applause. 


(Do not forget—I heard this roar 
In my mind’s ear—the day before.) 


When I arose to make my speech, 
(This was the dinner night), 

I heard a muttered groan, ‘‘Oh, gosh!” 
From someone on my right. || 

And that was all—excepting when 
I took my seat—then I | 

All up and down the table heard 
A long and thankful sigh. 


Ry 


a 
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Septemb) 
“Tt’s true, Bud!” he panted 
just telephoned over from Greasy 
all right—Eddie Wickham, atias 
bird! He killed a policeman! / 
a reward of five thousand for hj 
alive! The Sinclair woman offer 
sand more for the return of her; 
says they’re worth a hundred ¢ 
“Hey, Uncle Billy!” yelled { 
postmaster. ‘‘Wait, Uncle Bil 
Cricket halted in the trail and lo 
“There’s a reward of atta 
lars for that feller you broughi 
Billy! Come back, your radio 
you rich, Uncle Billy!” i> | 
But this did not impinge uy 
remotest borders of Billy Crk 
credulity. Somewhere in th 
knew, were a few people who we 
high as a dollar and a half fi 
dinner. He would not have be 
if he hadn’t had it on unimpea 
thority. But that anybody one 
pay fifteen thousand dollars for 
preacher 
Bud Collins couldn’t fool him! 
feather wisp of whisker bristle 
ently and he spat over it far: 
“You go to hell, Bud ( 
squalled back venomously, “ 
my new radio! I gota an 
back and bust you in the ey 
know about radio, anyway? ] 
mine only a week, and I aan 


learn—but I got Honolulu!” 


He smacked Absalom with th 
and the forest swallowed him 
Collins started to follow, but Dc 
strained the excited postmaster 

“Let him go, Bud,” said | 
“We'll have to wait till he cool: 
started arguing with him he’ 
start shooting at us. He think 
has been insulted! You suppo 
it, Bud—that fifteen thousand ¢ 

Collins grinned, regarding tl 
pearls in his hand. 

“You bet!’ he said with 
‘Let Billy Cricket once get it 
head that it’s coming to him—a 
to be the one that’d try to holdor 


CORES 


(For all those brilliant, witty t 
When I arose, had taken wing 


é 
When I arose to make my spe 
(This was the next day afte 
The storm of cheers and wild « 
Shook every beam and rafter 
And as I went from point to} 
Convulsing yarns narrating 
The whole long table writhed 1 
Of mirth excruciating. 


(Remember—this Homeric lau 
Acclaimed my speech the neat ¢ 


O shades of old Demosthenes 
And Patrick Henry, listen: 

Why do my words the day bef 
All glister, glint and glisten 

And eke the next day after, bu 
Between times sound like m 

And fall upon the eardrum w 
A dull and sickly thud? 


(O shades, look down and pit, 
And send reply R. S. V. P 


For, could I talk the way I th 
The day before and after, 
I'd be arrested twice a week 
For killing folks with laugh 
But that can never be, alas! 
For me alone wit glistens; 
The butterfly becomes a worm 
When anybody listens! Py 


(Each thought I think is sure 
Till I get up to make a spe 
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a Lifetime 


Today he writes the language of 
achievement with a Lifetime pen 


Unnumbered thousands of American business men thought 
that they could never use a fountain pen. Then they 
bought Sheaffers. By utterly revising the nation’s estimate 
of fountain pen satisfaction, the Lifetime has won, and 
continues to win, countless thousands to its daily use. Spot 
it by the dot! And now, in identical triumph, comes the 
new and striking, over-size Titan pencil, with its triple lead 
control, propel-repel-expel. Both are made of jewel-like 
Radite, an ornament to the person and a delight to the 
hand. Good for a lifetime and stoutly ,uaranteed, 
we can't make them fast enough to outpace the demand. 


“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—guaranteed Others lower 


At better stores everywhere 
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been no response to my laughter in the 
inspector’s eyes. His manner had been 
official and dispassionate. Had I been a 
drunk—a thief—a swindler—I could not 
have been treated with less ceremony. The 
substance of the charge—for I forget the 
legal phraseology—was to the effect that I 
had attempted, for the motives of per- 
sonal gain, to bribe and corrupt a public 
servant. The public servant was Hugh 
Chalice—the bribe a box of cigars. 

“Rot!” I exclaimed. ‘Rot! Why, at 
the time I sent them I had received in- 
structions to withdraw from it 

I was not allowed to proceed. 

“You will have an opportunity to an- 
swer the charge when it comes before the 
bench. If you wish for legal advice 4 

“T do. I want Sir Marshall Livesay.” 

The inspector looked at me as though I 
were trying to be funny. 

““You cannot instruct counsel. You will 
have to make an application through a 
solicitor.” 

I looked at the clock. It was after six 
P.M. Mergle, my own lawyer, punctually 
left his office at six every night and traveled 
to Brighton. It would be impossible to get 
hold of him. 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘any lawyer.” 

“There may be difficulty in getting a 
lawyer at this time of day. You may have 
to wait until the morning.” 

“Then I will telephone Sir Marshall 
direct.” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“You are not allowed to do that. If you 
are prepared to pay for it, a wire can be 
sent. I must warn you it is waste of time.” 

I avoided the retort that Marshall was a 
friend of mine and put some money on the 
desk. The wire was written and handed to 
a constable for dispatch. 

“Number 13,” said the inspector. 

“Look here ” T began, but a hand on 
my shoulder discouraged further argument. 

After that the click of a lock, the shoot- 
ing of a bolt and silence broken only by the 
creaking of the jailer’s boots and snatches 
of song from a drunk down the corridor. 

About an hour later the cell door was 
opened and a waiter in a white jacket was 
shown in and asked me if I had any orders. 
I asked for some sandwiches, partly, I 
think, because being able to pay for and 
choose my own meals offered a suggestion 
of freedom. 

After an eternity, they arrived; but I 
left them untouched. I did not seem to be 
able to sit down. The sense of tightness in- 
spired by my quarters could be relieved 
only by continuous motion. Four paces 
this way—a turn—four paces that way—a 
turn. It was maddening, but better than 
stopping still. 

About ten o’clock the jailer spoke to me 
through the grille. 

“You lie down, old man; you’re keeping 
others awake.” 

I took no notice and went on with my fu- 
tile prowling. 

Looking back, I have no great opinion of 
my conduct that night. My failure on the 
island, ending in being locked up in this ig- 
nominious fashion, conspired to rob me of 
mental balance. There is a state of mind 
which, for some physical reason I can’t at- 
tempt to explain, shifts its center of suf- 
fering to the breastbone, setting up a 
pressure there that is unbearable. Impo- 
tent anger begotten of disappointment and 
injustice is the surest cause. It is the most 
hateful of pains, as well as the most danger- 
ous. Hateful because there is no immediate 
remedy or relief, dangerous because it in- 
spires feelings of such acute vindictiveness. 

If Prothero had been in the cell with me 
that night I should have throttled him. He 
had played so low, had traded on his posi- 
tion to deal the dirtiest cards in the pack. 
I had meant to fight him with clean hands 
and it would be his own fault if the thing 
turned into a rough-and-tumble. My de- 
portation from the island, his libelous letter 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


to Marriot, and finally a malicious prosecu- 
tion. Whose fault would it be if I were 
driven to fight with the same weapons? 
Then came the thought of Philida— 
Philida, watching with creased and puzzled 
brows; that fettered action. For that was 
the sublime irony of the situation. She 
robbed me of the power to hit back. 

I might devise a hundred ways of at- 
tacking Prothero, and every one would 
result in my own annihilation through self- 
inflicted injuries. In that moment, with my 
whole mind intent on vengeance, I almost 
resented the love I had for Philida—cursed 
it as a millstone, a drag on the wheel. 

It is not easy to write such a confession; 
neither easy nor creditable; but I would 
shirk a duty in failing to set it down. In 
the light of what follows it has, moreover, 
a special bearing. Philida stood in the 
pathway to herself, and because of that I 
resented my love for her. 

In this state of mental ferment Marshall 
found me. He had been at the House and 
did not receive my wire until his return. 
The jailer unlocked my cell and conducted 
me to a private room where Marshall was 
waiting. Quite a different Marshall from 
the disreputable vagabond of Hardelot; 
very precise, lean and gray. He showed no 
enthusiasm at meeting me. He had re- 
sponded to the call of friendship, but it was 
as a professional man he came, not as a 
friend. I was disappointed at his lack of 


warmth, for, in moments like that, one ex- 


pects from friends sympathy and concern, 
which actually are of no value whatever. 

“All right,’”’ he told the jailer. “‘I know 
this gentleman. You wait outside.” 

This may have been a privilege of great- 
ness; I don’t know. 

When we were alone he said, “What have 
you been up to?” 

I broke out excitedly, ‘‘This is the most 
abominable ——”’ 

He waved me down, 

“Cut that! Ive seen the charge sheet. 
Can the charge be proved?”’ 

“Lord, no! It’s a piece of sheer —— 

“Yes, yes; never mind the asides.” 

“But, damn it, Marshall 4 

“Did you send a present to this man or 
did you not?” 

“T sent him a box of cigars. 
decent to me ——” 

“T dare say; that’s nothing to do with it. 
Then you admit bribery?” 

“There was no bribery. It was an act of 
common friendship.” 

“Prove it.” 

“The governor himself, two hours before 
the cigars were sent, informed me that he 
had broken off negotiations with my firm,” 
I replied exultantly. 

Marshall was unimpressed. 

“That your case?” 

“ac Yes.”’ 

“Tt’s no good.” 

“No good?” 

“None whatever. In a great many cases 
negotiations are broken off and subse- 
quently reopened. Most big business deals 
are done that way, and you know it.” 

“But I had his word that he had closed 
with Boas’ development scheme.” 

“It was not in his power to close with 
any offer. That rests with the Colonial 
Office. You’ve no case, Nigel.” 

I began to lose my temper. 

“Haven’t I? I tell you the whole thing 
from beginning to endisaramp! Listen to 
this!” 

I told him how I had been deported from 
the island. 

“That’s beside the mark,” said he. 
“Don’t go up in the air. We know you can 
clear yourself of that charge, but he didn’t 
know. In his opinion you were an alien 
with a nasty record and possibly engaged in 
espionage. In the circumstances, he acted 
for the benefit of the community in chuck- 
ing you out.” 

“But, Marshall,” I stormed, “don’t you 
see the whole business ‘is made up of bias, 
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He’d been 


personal grievances and gains? He’s rigged 
this case against me so that he can put 
through a deal to his own advantage.” 

“You say so,”’ said Marshall, ‘‘and that’s 
an expression of opinion. Opinion doesn’t 
exist in law. If you can prove that case— 
with reliable evidence—you might institute 
proceedings against him for malicious 
prosecution. Can you?” 

“T dare say I could.” 

“And that’s what you mean to do?” 

“Yes,” I answered savagely; ‘‘at least it 
is what I want todo. But—but 

“T think I realize your difficulty,” he 
said, with a really human note in his voice. 
“One has to step lightly on a future father- 
in-law’s corns.’”’ He may have seen danger 
of our talk taking a sentimental turn, for 
without giving me time to answer he was 
back to the original question. ‘But if 
you’re to clear yourself of this bribery busi- 
ness, you must put up better evidence than 
so far you’ve offered.” 

“‘T tell you my business with Ponta Rico 
was ended,’ I repeated. “I had a cable 
from my firm confirming that fact and or- 
dering my return.” 

Marshall looked at me pityingly. 

“Then why didn’t you say so, you ass, 
instead of losing me a night’s rest listening 
to all that other nonsense? What time did 
the cable arrive?” 

“The evening of the day I sailed.” 

“Was that before or after you sent the 
cigars?”’ 

“Before.” 

“You can prove that?”’ 

“Yes, a page took the parcel. I signed 
his time chit. The hotel authorities could 
verify.” 

“Got the cable?” 

“The inspector has, with the rest of my 
stuff. It’s in my wallet.” 

He nodded. 

“T’ll look after that.” 

“Do I have to stop here?” I asked. 

“We'll apply for bail when the charge is 
read tomorrow. The case will be remanded 
for a week against the arrival of witnesses.”’ 

“What witnesses?’’ 

“The governor, of course, Chalice and 
anybody else concerned. Our defense can 
wait.” 

“The governor!”’ I repeated. 
mean “f 

“It was in the paper that he sailed the 
day before yesterday.” 

His words brought me to my feet and set 
me pacing the room. 

“Has he?’’Isaid. ‘“‘Hashe? To kill two 
birds with one stone, I suppose—to get the 
estate scheme through and polish me off.”’ 
I stopped and clenched my fist. ‘Lord, 
Marshall, you’re an ambitious man—you’ve 
imagination! You can guess what I feel 
about this!”’ 

“T wish you’d sit down,” said Marshall. 

“Y’d set my mind on two objects and I 
look like losing them both.” 

“Both sides can’t win,’’ said he. 

I gripped his arm. 

“I’ve the power to win!” I cried. “I’ve 
the power, if I had the pluck to use it!” 

“Well, why not?” 

Again that dull ache bore down in my 
breast—bore with the weight of a horse’s 
hoof, 

“T can’t. I’m tied—tied hand and foot. 


“Do you 


Never was man ina more hopeless muddle. - 


I hadn’t realized before tonight, Marshall, 
that whatever else I may be, I’m a damn 
bad loser.’ 

He rose and held out a hand. 

“Go to bed,” said he. ‘‘ Dare say it isn’t 
much of a one, but such as it is, go to it. 
I’m to tell you Marian sends her love and 
says you’d better come and stop with us 
when—er’’—he gave a short laugh— 
“when you’re free to do so.” 

At the door he turned. 

“But by the way, Nigel, if yolbe to be 
cleared of that bribery charge, get it into 
your thick head beyond all shadow of argu- 
ment that you were sacked by your firm 


before you sent those cigars, 
you understand ?—sacked ang: 

“Thanks,” I said. “That! 
reflection to add to the rest,” 

“Tt may be; but until ¢} 
withdrawn, any effort made by 
up fresh discussions i in regard { 
Rico aerodrome will be made a] 
of liberty. Compris?” _| 

He left the door open a | 
The jailer conducted me bac) 
and locked me in for the ba 


XXXVI a 
NCE in my extreme yout} 


an appearance at Bow { 
Station pursuant on boat-ra 
elry. I think I had climbed 
standard, driven a hansom ca’ 
binged, and in company wit 
spirits had swept the payer 
north side of Piccadilly. On{ 
we were all of us very Prope 
being jugged, regarding it as ¢ 
tlemen’s equipment without 
could not properly claim to 
one’s infant fluff. - | 

But it was in no such moo 
place this particular mornii ig « 
low bench in the waiting ro. 
first visit the company 5 
now it was the reverse. The 
with frightened eyes from whi 
black, tear-diluted, had run ir 
courses over painted cheeks, 
was a drunken woman—stilldn 
hazard, always drunk—noddi 
continuously and repeatingsnai 
against some invisible ; 
there was a man who looked ; 
might have been a clerk before 
medium for expressing terroi 
devil was unable to take his 
barred window and the squai 
yond. 

Beside him was a huge gol 
with hairy hands swinging bel 
as regularly as the pendulum 
Upon his face was written ' 
blunted understanding and : 
could only respond to the stim 
My mates in misfortune were ni 

Intermittently a name was ¢ 
peated down echoing corridor; 
of us would come to life—start 
be hurried away to know the 
worst. 

The girls were the first to b 
and they went, some with fear 
their feet of certainty, others b 
still others with an air of disint 
nation, as though nothing m 
way or another. 

It was an eternity before 
name. As I entered the cou 
into the dock a marked activi 
among the members of the pres 
they were busy writing deseri 
appearance. The court was ul 
I looked about me, but I coul 
of Marshall. It was foolish t 
to show up at that stage, but | 
welcomed the sight of a fri 
prisoners’ dock is probably on 
liest places in the world. Mj 
excited a certain amount | 
There was a good deal of 1 
whispering which was 
usher. 

A voice I recognized as K 
out lustily, ‘Give it to ’em, m™ 

“Turn that man out of cou 
magistrate. 

There was a scuffle, a few wi 
cation and a momentary dra 
back of my neck as a swing 
and closed. i 

Sounds of argument died : 
echoing hall beyond the court. 

“Yes?” said the magistrat 

The charge against me was 
someone with a reverberant 
never changed its key. The d 
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mat Southampton gave evidence 
. n adjournment of a week was 
yr y the prosecution against the 
sf itnesses and the collection of 
.. his was granted. A very tired- 
naat the solicitors’ table rose and, 
» gimy behalf, asked for bail. The 
¢eeemed doubtful. 
ca) preferred against the accused 
-scous one and I question the ad- 
a could do to keep my mouth 
heting that. I bit the tip of my 
o ‘lp me do it. 
er tired-looking man, in a voice 
ecthan ever, asserted his confi- 
atrhen His Worship was informed 
mof the gentleman who was pre- 
gsurety on behalf of the accused 
eta would not be sustained. He 
ese to name Mr. Justice Lowrie. 
nly acquainted with the ac- 
drepared to stand surety to any 
‘he judge,” he added, “is in 


j1an rose in the well of the court 
ecnized my learned friend of the 
net, who had cuddled Nancy 
‘jthe car at Hardelot. The mag- 
9] sportsman favored me with a 
ni. Before the assault of such 
lery the objection was with- 
a was granted for two thousand 


ai was thereupon adjourned for 
kand I was warned to present 
ithe court at 9:45 A. M. on the 
itnstant. 

eted from the prisoners’ dock my 
asoceupied by a gentleman who 
ellas. 

' tired-looking solicitor left the 
0 in my wake. His work over, 
flis fatigue seemed to have de- 

2 shook hands with me and told 
“CNOITY. 

1 little doubt, Mr. Praed, the 
inst you will be quashed before 
searing. Sir Marshall and Mr. 
hve an appointment with the pub- 
tor this morning. Sir Marshall 
i¢ Mr. Ribault last night after he 


} was not in court,” said I. 
“rshall advised him not to appear 
. (ou will remember you had been 
coy the firm.’ 

apd,”’ I said. 

nsed. Sir Marshall hopes you 
with him in Cadogan Gardens at 
ithe meantime I would suggest a 
iss at Miss Driver’s. The Col- 
‘his season are particularly fine 
id with a glass of Chablis to bring 
a —’” 

1s,’ I said; “I think a walk would 
ire good—a walk and a shave.” 
It case,” said the solicitor gloom- 
11 have no choice but to return to 
In. Oysters and alcohol must be 
¢.in company or they become a 
py to have been of service. Here 
il. Good day.” 

arted, stroking his drooping mus- 
1 an air of disappointment. 
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DE the court I saw Kenedy. He 
raternized with a number of Cov- 
’n porters, though for what pur- 
mnot say. Possibly, if freedom 
‘denied me, he may have contem- 
> formation of a rescue party. He 
capable of something of the kind, 
y being of the brand that blinds 
id overrides common sense. At 
1e he emitted a joyous whoop and 
1p the steps. 
done, major! Good for you, sir! 
tell you, boys, he’d be too sharp 
lawyers? ” 
him to shut up and come along. 
escape, however, without going 
barrage of press cameras. One 
ly eager reporter followed me to 
of a taxi and asked if there was 
T could give his paper. 
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“Nothing relative, of course, Mr. Praed, 
because the law wouldn’t allow; but just a 
word.” 

I gave him the word with the comfort- 
able assurance that even in these days of 
modern journalism no editor would consent 
to print it. The crowd, overhearing an ex- 
pression dear to their hearts, raised a cheer 
as we drove away. 

“Where’s the luggage?’ I asked. 

“Savoy, sir.”’ 

“Better fetch it away. They probably 
will have little use for visitors who are un- 
der the shadow of the law.” 

I put my head out of the window and 
told the driver to drop me at Shipwright’s. 

“Where’ll I go, sir?” 

“Get rooms somewhere. 
your name.”’ 

Kenedy shook his head. 

“Seems an ’ole-in-the-corner business for 
us, sir.’” 

“We're in both,” I replied, and relapsed 
into silence. 

One thing was certain—until I was 
cleared of the charge, I had no intention of 
accepting Marian’s invitation. It was like 
her generosity to suggest it; but there was 
a limit to the responsibility one could lay on 
one’s friends. Neither did I mean to put up 
at a hotel and expose myself to the risk of 
being invited to go away. Clubs were out 
of the question, for, although I had little 
doubt old friends and acquaintances would 
be full of regard and sympathy and confi- 
dence in my ability to clear myself, I pre- 
ferred not to give them the opportunity. 
I was a suspect and until I ceased to be a 
suspect I meant to lie low. 

It is an unpleasant experience to be de- 
nied the right of access to one’s famil- 
iar haunts—most unpleasant. Mentally I 
chalked it up in the score against Sir Francis 
Prothero. It came over me suddenly that 
perhaps I’d better not go to Shipwright’s 
after all, but drop into a side-street barber’s 
where I would be less likely to meet men 
I knew. Accordingly, in Coventry Street 
I told the driver to stop. 

Telling Kenedy to call at Cadogan Gar- 
dens at two o’clock to tell me what he had 
done about the rooms, I got out and drifted 
down the narrow ways at the back of the 
Prince of Wales Theater. 

I found a small barber and stationer’s 
in Whitcomb Street. I was given an illus- 
trated paper to read while being shaved. 
The front page exhibited my portrait in 
company with the detective at Southamp- 
ton. It was titled, Arrest of Well-Known 
Engineer, and below: 


Take ’em in 


“Mr. Nigel Praed, arrested yesterday at 
Southampton as a result of information re- 
ceived from Ponta Rico. He will come be- 
fore the magistrates at Bow Street to 
answer to a charge of attempted bribery 
and corruption.” 


‘Makes you wonder, don’t it?”’ said the 
barber, who had been looking over my 
shoulder. ‘‘Reckon there’s a lot o’ bribery 
goes on one way and another. Dirty gimes 
these big blokes get up to—any trick.” 

Placards of the evening papers were 
thick as I crossed Pall Mall half an hour 
later: 

“Retired judge goes bail for defendant in 
bribery case.” 


“‘Nigel Praed in the dock.” 
“Ponta Rico scandal. Special cable.” 


The latter paper I bought and read on a 
bench in St. James’s Park: 


“Mystery surrounds the person of Nigel 
Praed, who was arrested yesterday at 
Southampton and appeared before the 
magistrates at Bow Street this morning to 
answer to a charge of attempted bribery 
and corruption. 

“Mr. Praed, who has attained some rep- 
utation as an engineer, recently left Eng- 
land for Ponta Rico, where his activities 
excited the unfavorable attention of the 
authorities. On one occasion he completely 
disappeared for three days and on his re- 
turn declined to furnish a satisfactory re- 
port of his movements. It is said that he 
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also endeavored’ to negotiate various 
property deals in suspicious circumstances. 
Acting on advice received from a vigilant 
member of his staff, Sir Francis Prothero, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., the governor, signed an 
order for his deportation. Sir Francis and 
his daughter sailed two days ago from 
Ponta Rico on the governor’s yacht and 
are expected to arrive in England tomor- 
row night. Sir Francis’ evidence is, of 
course, necessary in the case against Praed; 
but it is understood that he has other im- 
portant business to transact with the 
Colonial Office in regard to an estate- 
development scheme which is at present 
under consideration.” 


I crammed the paper in my pocket, and 
picking up a taxi in the Mall drove to 
Cadogan Gardens. 

Marian was in the hall and she met me 
with both hands. 

“Marshall and that fat noisy old Ribault 
man are in the study, but I was determined 
to be first to greet you. Poor old boy, they 
have been giving you a junketing. I’m 
forbidden to attend lunch, but let’s have a 
talk by ourselves when they’ve done with 
you. Marshall is bristling with ideas; so’s 
the Hon. James Bronchitis. I told him he 
ought to be in bed instead of scattering 
germs among innocent people. Well, Nigel, 
say something. . How’s Philida?’”’ 

“A long way off.” 

“Oh, rubbish! It isn’t distance that 
separates people. But where’s your 
luggage?” 

“‘T should think somewhere in the Euston 
Road.” 

“But you’re staying here.’ 

I shook my head. 

“‘T’ll be furious,”’ said Marian, coloring. 

“Tt can’t be helped. Until I’m cleared 
of this charge I’m nobody’s guest.” 

“Nigel, if you think I’ll stand for any 
of your obstinacy, you’re wrong. Surely 
there are enough people for you to put out 
your chin at without including me.” 

““Can’t help it, Marian.” 

“All right,” said she, “‘then I hate you 
and I despise you too. No man has a right 
to be self-contained where women or his 
friends are concerned, especially when he’s 
in trouble.” 

I said, “Sorry.” 

“What’s the good of being sorry? Don’t 
you realize that a man in trouble is our law- 
ful prey?” 

“T realize,” I said, ‘‘that in my present 
state I’m fit for no company but my own.” 

“‘And now you are behaving like an in- 
growing toe nail. What is your present 
state anyhow?” 

“A state of inhibited vengeance. In 
other words, I’m like an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader cram gun full of powder and 
nails, but short of a percussion cap.” 

Her hand went out and settled on my 
arm. 

‘Poor dear, let me lend you a percussion 
cap and you shall explode all your griev- 
ances in my private ear. That’s what pri- 
vate ears are for. Pent-up feelings are no 
good, Nigel. They make people old and 
hard and cracky at the joints.’’ She broke 
off suddenly with, “Oh, dear, here come 
those tiresome men! Don’t forget I claim 
your confidence.” 

Along a side passage came old James 
Ribault, looking more Johnsonian than 
ever. His approach was heralded by a 
characteristic cough which set the pewter 
on an old Welsh dresser chattering in imi- 
tation. 

‘““Well, m’dear,” he said, clapping me 
heartily on the back, “‘nice mess we all 
seem to have made of it, though I don’t see 
how it was to be avoided.” 

He seemed in excellent spirits. 

“You didn’t give the thing a chance, re- 
calling me like that,’’ I grumbled. 

“Chance? Rubbish! The old man re- 
fused to have any further dealings with 
you. You yourself advised sending some- 
one else. Fond of you, m’dear, and all that, 
but it wasn’t a deal in sentiment. No room 
for sentiment where five million capital is 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Watch This 


Column 


aes CAR LARNILE ° 
To the mothers and fathers 


of the growing generation I sol- 
emnly give a pledge to keep all Universal 
pictures fit and clean for the young mind. 


I have made many thousands 


of pictures during the years I have 
been in this business and out of all the 
huge list there are less than ten produc- 
tions which cause me any regret. They 
were made in the days when I permitted 
myself to be fooled as to the real wants 
and desires of the great mass of people. 


It will never happen again! 


If an honest confession is good 
for the soul, then the atonement must be 
honest. That is why I give you my solemn 
pledge to keep Universal pictures white, 
clean and wholesome. 


Pictures need not be mushy or 
wishy-washy just because they are clean. 
Pictures need not be risque to contain a “‘kick.”’ 
The thousands of clean pictures Universal has 
made are practical proof of that. 


So I am not embarking on 
strange seas when I give my pledge. I am 
not trying out anything that is new to the Univer- 
sal organization. But even if it were entirely new, 
I would still know that the picture for the clean 
mind is the only picture that will live! 


We call this the jazz age. We 


speak of our school boys and school girls 
as “jazz mad.’ We whisper of the terrible things 
they do, the brutal frankness with which they dis- 
cuss affairs. But, bless your heart, we’ve been con- 
demning the growing generations for hundreds of 
years. We roast the whole lot of them for the ac- 
tions of a few. 


The great ranks of the boys and 


girls are clean through and through. They 
are better sportsmen than they used to be. They 
come closer to living up to high ideals than they 
ever did. That’s because their minds are clean 
and | don’t propose to be a party to anything that 
will contaminate those minds. 


They have been taught to keep 
their bodies clean. They have been taught 
to scrub their teeth. Well, we can help them prac- 
tice mental prophylaxis—and I’m going to do my 
part through Universal Pictures. 

I call upon every mother and 


father, upon all women’s clubs and all 
other organizations which are formed for good to 
help. Let us start by casting every questionable 
picture into the discard and boosting for every 
picture that is worthy, entertaining and CLEAN! 


Carl Laemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


P.S. Will you write me how YOU feel about it? 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Only 2 Hours to Iron Large Washin 


mall Ones But an Hour 


(From interviews with scores of housewi 


Window of The Boston Edison Company, 
displaying Sunbeam Irons 


WOMAN does not have to know anything 
about electricity to understand this— 

Look at the picture of these two heating units. One 
is the kind found in ordinary irons—the other (the 
wide one) is the All-Over Unit in the Sunbeam Iron. 

See how the Sunbeam Unit covers the whole bot- 
tom— heats it all over—heats to the very edges where 
an iron meets the damp cloth first. And thus KEEPs 
these edges hot! 


A Trial Offer to Prove It 


A unit that fails to do this makes ironing slower, more 
difficult. For the damp cloth cools the iron. Then a 
woman has to press until her arm aches. ‘That leaves 
creases. And soon she must stop entirely and wait for 
the iron to heat again. 

You cannot conceive how much more quickly and 
easily you could iron, until you have tried the Sun- 
beam. Then you will be amazed. That is why the 
Sunbeam is sold on these open terms—money back if 
you’re willing to part with this iron after 30-day trial. 


A Woman Who Tried It 


We do not profess that any ironing—regardless of size 
—can be done intwo hours. Some exceptionally large 
ironings may require halfa day. But those same iron- 
ings would take several hours more with an ordinary 
electric iron. 

One woman— Mrs. Anna B. Gaines of Kansas 
City, Mo.—had to spend a whole day on an ironing 
that she now does by noon with the Sunbeam. 


Unharmed by Over-heating 
Many women accidentally over-heat their irons at one 
time or another. Then the ordinary iron won’t heat as 


The V-Shaped Heating Unit of 
the ordinary Iron cannot keep 
the edges hot when they come 
in contact with damp cloth. 


This Shows What Saves the Tine @ 
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The Sunbeam’s All-Over Heating 
Unit comes to the very edge, main- 
taining constant and even heat 
where iron meets damp cloth. 


before. One Public Service Company reports that 70% 
of the irons brought in for repair are due to this. Not 
so with the Sunbeam. Thousands of women have over- 
heated this iron by forgetting to turn off the current. 
But the Sunbeam heats like new, regardless. 


For we’ve built it to stand more over-heating than 
an iron would get in a life-time. In one endurance test 
a Sunbeam was left on steady current for 5000 hours 
continuously —equal to about 20 years’ service in the 
average home. This test discolored the nickel, but this 
Sunbeam still irons splendidly. 


Tapered Point for Gathers 
The point is tapered to glide into gathers and corners. 
And the tapered corners of the heel do the same when 
you back up this iron, No need to turn it around. 


All these facts are confirmed by a host of women. 
This iron, they state, holds the heat so well it takes 2 
or 3 hours tocool when they’ ve turned off the current. 

Yet they don’t have to wait, but can put it away 
anywhere, at once, in the Art-Steel Fire-Safe Case— 
Iron, Cord and Stand all together—without the slight- 
est danger of even scorching anything around it. 


Sunbeam is now recommended and sold by leading 
Public Service Companies and electric dealers. 


So let no one persuade you to accept some other 
iron instead. There is nothing like it. Accept our trial 
offer and you’ll not let wild horses drag this iron away 
from you. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 


5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 


THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 
IN ART-STEEL FIRE-PROOF CASE $I EXTRA 


a i a 


Display of Sunbeam Irons in the wii, 
The New York Edison Company, New Yor 


Art- 
Ce Fire-Safe Cas 


Case approved by the Under 
Laboratories of the Nat’l Board 
Underwriters and Good Housekeeping I 
To help introduce the Sunbeam Iron, this beautiful, practical 
less than cost. A $2.50 value for $1, but only when boughtin 
nation with the Sunbeam. Enables you to put away iron hot—n 
ing while it cools. Keeps iron, cord and stand clean and safe 
always ready, always together when you want them. 
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i. Still, we're perfectly satisfied 
yatrou’ve done.” 

hais meant as a rebuke ——” I 


» yh, yah! Don’t bark at me. Re- 
Sitainly not! I mean it. You’ve 
Eh, 


on’t start breathing through the 
wit the deuce d’ye think we sent 
thisland for except to bring about 
ofhis kind? You don’t imagine we 
‘Jeause of your wonderful reputa- 
et? 
eat him in amazement. 
ar, I’ve known you upward of 
ys and I’ve about got your 
h 7 now; or if I haven’t, I’m not 


i hackles down,” said old Ri- 
P| 


kind of stuff His Obstinacy King 
9} is made of.” 

| that got to do with it?” I asked. 
‘ibault looked at me despairingly. 
yvas oblique. 

aber your return from Africa and 
Platine failing to turn up at the 


Idhim he wasn’t to meet you; in 
ve that cheeky letter that was de- 
you.” 

believe it. What for?” 

aed to satisfy myself you hadn’t 
l,hat you still took yourself seri- 
iding you were just the same, I 
tls,” I said wearily, ‘‘may have a 
4 the case; but if it has, I don’t 


is so simple, too, m’dear. An 
epresentative would have been 
sed aside, but you were certain to 
ir and kick up the mud; a man 
ero meeting a man like you is 
‘ rtain to go out after his blood, as 
e—as he has done,”’ he repeated 
y “Yes, yes, yes, thanks to your 
nory personality, we can begin to 


here,” I said slowly, ‘‘have you 


ig me as a trap for the old man to 
1??? 
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{ther a piece of red flannel for him 
Rather sound, don’t you think? 
iiuse 
on the red cloth, pauses and 
r the steel to be driven home. 
a very able matador, m’dear. 
sk for a better.” 
ust as well Marshall chose that 
ito drive us through the dining- 
ir and get us separated by the 
a luncheon table. Even so, I did 
\e matter drop. 
. pity,” I said, “if that was the 
Pe had of me, you didn’t send 
it all,” Ribault rejoined cheerfully. 
—very high opinion. But one 
me's man on one’s éstimate of his 
| One does not accept the man’s 


iH found a feather somewhere and 
sing himself by blowing it in the 
dy a series of well-regulated puffs 
t hovering above his head like a 
e dove of peace, 

when you cabled me that nego- 
were broken off ? 

ally, they are just beginning.” 

nt the feather to a higher plane. 

[ to consider myself sacked?” I 
int-blank, 

tse you’re sacked, But,” he added 
Winkle, “as soon as Sir Marshall 
cleared you of that bribery charge 
you on the strength again.” 

» I said shortly, “I may not be 
slastic,”” 

ather settled easily in his soup and 
oured unnoticed. 
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“You will,” he said between mouthfuls. 
“We shall see.” 

“Look here, Nigel,’’ said Marshall, ‘‘don’t 
be so disagreeable. I’ve wasted the whole 
morning dragging you out of a mess, and all 
you can do is grumble.” 

“Fine!” said old Ribault  splashily. 
“Fine! Walk into him! Hey’’—to one of 
the servants—‘“‘I’ll have another plateful 
of this. I’ve a growing figure to take care of.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked eagerly, ‘that 
the prosecution will be withdrawn?’ 

“Technically, it is withdrawn. I saw Bill 
Manistry this morning. The time of arrival 
on that cable proves your innocent inten- 
tions. Prothero quoted the exact hour and 
minute the parcel from you was delivered 
at Government House. The case is quashed 
by the clock. There is no case,”’ 

“Then I’m free?”’ 

“In a day or two. There are formalities, 
of course, and out of courtesy they’ll wait 
till Prothero arrives.” 

“By which time,” Ribault mterpolated, 
“we'll have the guns in and the ranges 
marked. Eh, Sir Marshall?’ 

Marshall held up a warning finger. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry. It isn’t so 
simple as it looks. Before we go into com- 
mittee let’s have lunch without any shop. 
Then we can hear his story and then it’ll be 
soon enough to line up our forces and see 
how they shape.”’ 

The very excellent lunch Marian had 
provided smoothed away some of my ill 
humor. At any rate, it served as a tem- 
porary sedative and helped me to tell my 
story in simple coherent form. I told them 
everything, only withholding information 
in regard to Prothero’s letters. 

With quick intuition Marshall guessed I 
was keeping something back, for once or 


* twice I saw his left eyebrow twist upward 


in the form of a question mark. 

“Seems odd,’”’ he remarked poignantly, 
“that fear of having to marry a tiresome 
woman would influence a man to that ex- 
tent. In my opinion they must have a 
better card than that to scare him with.” 

“Well, that’s the story,” said I. 

Old Ribault turned one of his twinkling 
eyes upon Marshall with a look of inquiry. 

“Have we got a case?”’ 

““A variety of cases, but I don’t know 
that any is likely to succeed.” 

Ribault pushed back his chair. 

“As I see it,’”” he said expressively, “it 
doesn’t matter twopence if they succeed or 
fail. The main thing is we shall get a press— 
an enormous press—that no government 
department could stand up against. The 
Colonial Office would be powerless to close 
with an offer from a firm which has as its 
chairman a man who has acted as Boas has 
acted. The justice and administration of 
Ponta Rico would stand exposed to the 
ridicule and contempt of the civilized world. 
Suppose for lack of evidence we don’t prove 
our case. It ’ud hardly matter—we’d.have 
started the hare. That shady group ’ud 
never come out of it white. Couldn’t hope 
to. Suspicion clings—clings like a bur.”’ 

“Thanks,” I said bitterly. 

“Chut! We’ll look after you all right. 
But what I’m getting at is this: A new gov- 
ernment like the present one—with its 
reputation still to make—won’t dare to 
take risks. With the danger of an exposé on 
this seale, they’ll have to withdraw from 
the deal.” 

“Some of that’s true,’’ said Marshall, 
‘and some of it is mere hypothetical plat- 
form stuff. For my part I’d enjoy a dig at 
the government. They dug us out of office 
and I don’t owe ’em much in the way of 
gratitude. But from that point of view it 
’ud serve my party better to let them close 
with the scheme first and attack ’em on it 
afterwards. You can’t show up a govern- 
ment by exposing its contemplations. Poli- 
tically, I’m for letting things run.”’ 

For the first time Ribault looked glum. 

“But that would mean we wreck. It is 
as a lawyer, not as a politician, we are seek- 
ing your counsel today,”’ he added. “A 
confidence to a lawyer is privileged.” 

Marshall laughed. 

“Now as a lawyer —— 


” 
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“As a lawyer, Nigel has a second-rate 
case for malicious prosecution against 
Prothero and a rather better one against 
Boas for unlawfully sticking him in a 
dungeon. There you are.” 

Ribault clapped his fat little hands to- 
gether, and stretching out a foot kicked me 
heartily on the thigh. 

“Hear what he says, m’dear?”’ 

I nodded. 

“That’s settled then and we get busy 
straightway.” 

I rose and walked to the fireplace, dis- 
possessing Marshall, who was trying to set 
fire to his trousers by standing inside the 
club fender. Old Ribault was following me 
closely with his eyes. 

At last, “I’m sorry,” I said, “I can’t 
consent to fall in with your plans.” 

“Can’t consent?’’ he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“No. What you suggest is, in effect, a 
personal attack upon a man who, for rea- 
sons of my own, I’m not in a position to 
attack.” 

“What reasons?” 

“Search your imagination,” I replied, 
“and you'll find the right answer.” 

“Yes, but, my dear, a consideration of 
that kind can’t be allowed to ——” 

“T’m afraid it is no good arguing about 
it, Mr. Ribault. You indicated before lunch 
that in sizing me up and choosing me for 
this job you did so because I was a self- 
willed and cbstinate ass.” 


“Chut, chut, chut! Nothing of the 
kind!”’ 
“Oh, yes! I don’t deny the accusation. 


In fact, you can take my present refusal as 
evidence of its justice.”’ 

Ribault’s face assumed a shade of hard- 
ness. 

“T shouldn’t have thought you were the 
man to take your treatment sitting down.” 

I fired up at that. 

“Tt’s not a case of sitting; it’s a case of 
walking up and down, savage-angry, im- 
potent as a beast behind bars. I’m sorry, 
for all my instincts are itching to smash 
that crew into small bits; but—but I can’t 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Hardly,” said James Ribault. ‘‘ Hardly, 
my dear. You forget that you are employed 
by the firm, and in honesty to the firm no 
other consideration but its welfare can be 
allowed to influence you.”’ 

‘“And you forget,’ I retorted, “that the 
firm has fired me, so I’m entitled to do as I 
like.” 

Ribault looked at Marshall, who shook 
his head. 

“‘T’ve nothing to say,’’ said he. 

“But I have,” said James Ribault. “I 
have a lot to say. You, Praed, may elect to 
back out—well, do so. For my part I shall 
ask for an immediate interview with the 
Colonial Secretary and repeat to him every 
detail of the story as you have told it to us.” 

“And then?”’ I queried. 

“Then, unless I am mistaken, you will 
be sent for to substantiate what I’ve said.” 


He spoke like a man holding a pistol to - 


another’s head: It was an ultimatum and 
there was triumph in his voice. 

“Mr. Ribault,’’ I answered slowly, ‘I 
am very fond of you and I’ve a very great 
respect for you. But understand this: If 
you carry out that threat I shall have no 
hesitation in telling the Colonial Secretary 
that every word you have spoken is false.”’ 

The old man looked at me and gasped. 

“‘You’d never dare!” 

“You know the way to find out whether 
I would or not.” 

There was a pause—a silence—and Mar- 


shall broke out into a sharp stinging laugh. - 


“‘Impasse!’’ said he. 

Ribault poured out a glass of Madeira 
and drank it at a gulp. 

“T like your spirit,’ he said, ‘““but I’m 
not going to be broken by my own side. 
I’m not a vain man, but I’ve a streak of 
pride that forbids me to acknowledge de- 
feat. Why, m’dear’’—he addressed me 
with a sudden warmth—‘“‘you understand 
that feeling. The same streak is in you, with 
a younger heart than mine to pummel it 
through your arteries. Dash, daring, pluck 
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Climate, fertile lands 
and intelligent effort 
have made Polk the 
richest county per 
capita in the whole 
United States and a 
center of investment 
opportunity. 


Fifteen crystal-clear 
lakes within the city 
limits. Wonderful fish- 
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such water! 


Two of the sportiest 
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of-doors the whole 
year ’round, 
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WARMTH WHEN YOU WANT id Bee 


SELF-LIGHTING 


RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


Real Convenience 


HY bother to start the 

furnace these first chilly 
fall days when there is a way 
to be comfortable without 
such expense and labor? 


Take advantage of the real 
convenience of an always 


Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters 
—nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want the 
most radiant heat 
for the least money. 


LY 


Write for 
this Folder 


Illustrating and de- 
scribing ten models 
of Welsbach Heat- 
ers, dimensions, gas 
consumption, etc. 


ready, radiant Welsbach! 


A turn of the self-lighter key 
and at once you are basking 
in its cheery, glowing, pene 
trating heat. 


You will wonder how you ever 
got along without such a won- 
derful, economical and practi- 
cal cold weather necessity. 


Enjoy Welsbach instant, limit- 
less, direct heat now and put 
off furnace cost and worry. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


See the Welsbach models today —there is 
one that exactly meets your requirements. 


$15 to 295 [mesiic’:] 
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to take chances—you have ’em all. You’re 
not going to turn soft in a crisis like this. 
You’re not going to ask me to believe a 
woman’s love has made a coward of you.” 

“Believe what you will,’ I answered 
wearily. ‘‘You’ve formed your opinion; no 
words of mine’ll alter it. Put it down to 
funk—I don’t care.” 

In imagination I seemed to hear Philida 
saying, as she had said that evening on 
Atlantic Point, ‘‘In some natures funking 
is a sign of grace.” 

“But Boas,” Ribault pleaded. ‘‘Boas! 
Surely you want a tilt at him—you’ll not 
let him get away with it?” 

“Tf there is any way of attacking Boas 
that doesn’t involve Prothero, I’d say go to 
it; but I can’t see the way.” I looked at 
Marshall. ‘Can you?” 

“Tt’s doubtful,’ he acknowledged. 

“Very well then, count me out.” 

And I turned my back on the pair of 
them and stared dismally into the fire. I 
did not hear Marian come into the room. 
The angry throbbing of blood, the drums of 
disappointment that beat in my ears, shut 


Septem 


out ordinary sounds. My firs; 
ness of her was the touch of a] 
sleeve. 

“Nigel, there’sa marconigran [ 
it might be important.” 

I turned. 

“ee What 2? ” 
“Oh, thanks.” ! 

“Open it. I believe it’s spler\ 

I broke the seal and read the 
words—read and read them ag:| 

It must have been the expre 
face that startled from Mariay 
“Nigel, Nigel, what is it?” 

“Eh?” I returned stupidly, 
nothing much. Read it if you-- 

She took it, read, then: “O}} 
Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

The message was very ie a 


She held out th 


“‘Tt’s impossible, Nigel. You 
more use than I am. Please fo 
don’t want to be written to an) 
to see me. #- 


> 
(TO BE CONCLUDED 
y' 


PURVEYORS TO Taz BRID 


(Continued from Page 23) 


bridegroom. On his wedding day he does 
not want to be penurious; in fact his gen- 
erosity scarcely knows reasonable bounds, 
as he is not apt to have a precedent to go 
by. Heusually does a lot of inquiring among 
his friends, strikes an average and then 
doubles that sum. I know of one wed- 
ding where the minister received a check 
for $10,000, and frequently $5000 is paid. 
It is customary at a big church wedding 
to make the fee a round $1000, except per- 
haps as happened once at the marriage of a 
famous actress to an indulgent millionaire, 
when the clergyman read the service with 
such Hamlet-like eloquence that the bride- 
groom wished further to reward him for 
the dramatic flavor given the ceremony. 
On that occasion it was doubled. 

Since the minister plays a lesser pictorial 
part in the fashionable hotel wedding, he 
receives something in the neighborhood of 
$500. The decorations, too, can cost al- 
most anything you want to pay, although 
you have the slightly uncertain barometer 
in the florist. His price may be high, but 
you know that at least one person in the 
transaction is satisfied. And for $200 or 
$300 more you know you can demand an- 
other wagonload of flowers. One elaborate 
spring wedding cost $12,000 for decorations, 
$7000 in the cathedral and $5000 in the 
hotel where the reception and wedding 
breakfast were held. 

“You think those figures are high? Well, 
you’ve simply no idea what our troubles 
are,”’ insisted a well-known florist to me the 
othez day. “Business is business, and if we 
are the miracle workers that every bride’s 
mother seems to think we are, we have to 
get something out of it. Her requirements 
are something terrible. They give us many 
sleepless nights, but we usually manage 
some way.” 


Dogwood in February 


One of the most customary demands is 
for flowers out of season. Mothers of mar- 
riageable daughters seem to have a positive 
passion for dogwood in February or daisies 
in December. And they are not to be di- 
verted by something else. An early spring 
bride—it was early in March, to be exact— 
and her mother went to a florist with the re- 
quest for dogwood. The troth of the young 
couple had been plighted when the delicate 
blossoms were just bursting forth, and the 
family was determined to have these flowers 
furnish the theme in the decorations. Dog- 
wood simply was not to be had. The florist 
offered other attractive suggestions, but 
it was absolutely useless. They were told, 
they said, that he could get what they 
wanted somehow, and that they could leave 
the matter entirely to him. Even (florists 
have their vanity; and as the wedding was 


an important one, he wan 
decided to manage it. 

In the finished product there 
no evidence of the difficulties | 
countered, for the church, wh 
completed it, was beautiful b 
scription. Accustomed as I an 
beautiful weddings, the decorat} 
one were so wonderful that it m 
no picture ever has. There is so 
living about the successful arrai 
flowers, and on the day of this w 
church seemed to breathe witl 
The art of the florist had reach 
fection. He had succeeded b 
wildest dreams of all—and heh 
with artificial blossoms! 


The Ironclad Rule for Ati 


Naturally, that fact was a gi 
I stumbled upon it by nosing ai 
was mistaken for one of the allie 
ception. Even then I could sear¢ 
my eyes, but upon close inspecti 
that the ones festooning the 
the height of about twenty 
quite artificial. Then pink rho 
blossoms were wired in among 
the dogwood family so skillfu 
complete illusion was given, 
were used where real flowers ¥ 
tial. 

Orchids, too, are not always 
seem to be. In fact the deman 
ding flowers is so great that—wi 
laws reducing the importation of 
were formerly brought in freely 
rists are driven to creating flowe 
emergencies from those they 
hand. — 

But if a certain degree of elast 
lowed in the matter of decorati 
is practically none in regard tos 
rules in the proceedings. If y« 
wedding that will be correct in 
tail you will endeavor to follow ' 
to the letter: 

“First of all, if you want toh 
fect wedding, you will have # 
number of attendants,” said he w 
ion in such matters is accepte 
“Whether you are to be married 
or a hotel, there are six ushers, | 
maids, one maid of honor, one 
honor, two flower girls and a pagé 
the latter is optional. If the we 
very large one and the help of m 
is needed, you may have as nee 
but that does not permit of 
the number of other attendants. 

If you think, as you watch a bt 
marching down the aisle in 
fashion, that they took their Pp 
little ado, you are much mistaken 

(Continued on Page 86 
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‘and you know even the best truck needs 
vice at some time -- with Whites you are al- 
ays sure of quick service, well done, at low cost 


ve Truck salesman and a buyer are going 
ia the service station at a White factory 


3] 


hn—The whole thing—men, materials, 
_ven the laying out of the building itself 
1: choice of location—makes it possible to 
pu guick service, well done, at low cost. 
‘he best truck needs service some time. 


1-Yes, évery salesman brags about his 
¢, But, try and get it!....and they rob 
) parts. 


1an—The White Company regards service 
‘y—just as it does manufacture. Service 
tof the business of furnishing dependable 
prtation. Whites are built as well as a 
van be built, and then The White Com- 
stands right behind them, throughout 
ong life, to see that they are kept rolling. 
Vhite service at low cost means White 
at low cost. White parts are priced 
7 as White Trucks are priced—the cost 
tufacture, plus a fair profit. 


Buyer—This is all right for trucks here in this 
territory. But you know I’ve got to send two 
to our Memphis plant and one to Seattle. 


Salesman—The same sort of service is available. 
You can send them anywhere you like. White 
Trucks are at work all over the world and no 
White Truck is ever far from interested care. 
With its system of modern, fully equipped 
branches and its hundreds of dealer establish- 
ments, The White Company has spread the 
boundaries of its factory yard throughout the 
world. 


Buyer—Well, I’ve had a couple of ‘‘orphan”’ 
trucks—no parts, no service. Cost me $30 
every day one of them had to be laid up. 


Salesman—Some of those old Whites I told you 
about that have been running 200,000 and 
300,000 miles are eight, nine and ten years old. 
Their needs are still provided for. If they 
weren’t right out there hauling their pay load 
every day, you know their owners wouldn’t 
keep them year after year. 


Buyer—True enough. When they stop rolling 
they stop earning. Then they begin to cost 


you money. 


Salesman—And that leads right back to the 
bedrock of this whole transportation business. 
More White Trucks are in service today than 
trucks of any other high-grade make because 
Whites have always given their owners the 
most money-earning miles. The White Com- 
pany couldn’t be the leader in its industry after 
a quarter of a century if it sold just trucks. It 
has always sold continuous, sustained, econom- 
ical transportation. 


A White salesman is ready to show you how White 
Trucks can serve you. Let him show you a White 
Service Station. Let him show you how a White 
Truck can earn money for you. Terms may be 
arranged. There is a White Truck model to meet 
every transportation need. Truck chassis, $2,150 


to $4,500; Bus chassis, $4,950—f. o. b. Cleveland. 


(es 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


HITE TRUCKS 
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Kinteston 


OIL-AERATOR 
and FILTER 


The pictures tell the story of 
what’s happening to your 
motor oil. 


Grit and dilution get in. 


Attacking your motor 
with destructive effect 
at the points shown. 


This grit can not pass 
the filter, and the ac- 
cessibility of the device 
is shown here. 


Here is a pile of abrasive 
sludge taken from the 
filter after only 1,000 
miles of driving under 
normal conditions. What is happening in 
your car today? 


Install the KINGSTON OIL-AERATOR 
AND FILTER NOW. Be SAFE! 


Ask your dealer or address Dept. F 
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CARBURETORS 
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Carburetor with the Kingston Fuel Filter---a 
screen of rustless metal that keeps your fuel clean. 


For Ford, Dodge, 
Maxwell, Over- 
Jand and Chey- 
rolet. Ask your Q 
dealer to show 

you Model L-4-K & 
and end ALL of 
your carburetor 
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Close up View 
of 
Fuel Filter 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
be as calm as a moonlit sea, but there have 
been storms, and many of them. Really, 
weddings bring out more temperament than 
grand opera. Principals in a feud may be 
assigned by the manager of the affair to 
walk side by side. Of course such an indig- 
nity is not suffered in silence. They protest 
to the last moment; and then, though they 
fail in their purpose, they don their most 


gracious smiles and are the admiration of - 


the spectators. 

“The climax always comes at the re- 
hearsal, which I try to have the day before 
the wedding,’ went on my informant. “‘If 
it is earlier, they are sure to forget their 
parts, and with one single thing gone wrong, 
the herd instinct in us all creates a restless- 
ness that requires all the presence of mind 
that can be mustered. 

“No one is excused from this prenuptial 
ceremony. It is a positive rule with me. 
Luckily, I have no trouble enforcing it, for 
it is always one of the big social events that 
precede the marriage. Lacking the formal- 
ity of some of the others, it assumes consid- 
erable hilarity. There is a generous sprin- 
kling of amusing byplay and dissension. 
The final argument over the gowns and the 
positions of the attendants in the procession 
is had with tears and fond reconciliations; 
devoted relatives hover about with telling 
suggestions, and if it is a couple of tender 
age, the natural exuberance of youth is 
enough to make it bad for us on whom the 
responsibility for the success of the affair 
rests. 

“But, you see, it must be gone through, 
for it is important to get an idea of the 
length of the service and to know just 
where each part is taken up—the subtle 
influence of the theater—so it is read until 
the knot-tying part is reached and then you 
hear something like this: ‘Um-um-um- 
um-um— bouquet — um-um-um-um-um- 
um—ring —um-um-um-um— kneel—um- 
um-um-um-um-um-um-um—rise’ and 
other interjections depending upon the 
ritual used.” 


A Rehearsal That Took 


It was scarcely more than three years ago 
that a rehearsal became a bit more realistic 
than was intended. The wedding was to be 
an unusually large one, with the customary 
number of attendants considerably aug- 
mented. With so big a group there were 
innumerable details to look after, and the 
director—who in the midst of filling the réle 
of minister was urgently needed elsewhere— 
thrust the prayer book into the hand of a 
young spectator, asking him to go on with 
the service. He may not have known what 
he was doing, but there are opinions to the 
contrary. 

Anyway, with those final words he mar- 
ried them, for the state law requires only 
that the service be read in the presence of 
witnesses. The ceremony was repeated 
the next day for the benefit of the 400 or 500 
who were counting big on it, but the joke 
had been noised about by that time and the 
principals didn’t really have their hearts in 
their work. 

A catastrophe occurred not long ago, too, 
that should be classified as beyond the 
realm of the harassed manager of the affair. 
To my trained eye it looked as though it 
was going to be one of those rare 100 per 
cent perfect weddings. The bridal party 
displayed unusual composure and the gen- 
eral effect was delightful. The matron of 
honor had taken the bride’s bouquet, and 
in response to the cue for the ring the best 
man stepped forward. Then suddenly be- 
coming conscious of the importance of his 
role, nervousness overtook him and the 
elusive circlet slipped from his trembling 
fingers. Resounding clear, it began its jour- 
ney down the marble steps of the chancel, 
whirring gently in its silvery descent. With 
the first high-pitched tone that broke in 
upon the solemn ceremony so dramatically, 
there was breathless silence; and then the 
muted murmur of the 2000 spectators was 
chorused through the church, as the ring 
finished with a lingering pirouette at the 
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feet of the bridegroom’s erstwhile rival, sev- 
eral rows from the front of the church. If 
thought transference means anything, the 
bad-luck omen settled on that couple with 
a vengeance. 

Of course such an accident as that can 
only be attributed to coincidence. There 
is no accounting for it. But with an expert 
manager of marriages in command, there 
is 2 minimum of confusion and difficulty. 
For instance, there is no danger of the 
bride forgetting her bouquet, an amaz- 
ingly frequent happening; the ring is where 
it should be and there is small chance of a 
panic because of tantrums in the ranks of 
the junior element. 

At a more or less self-managed wedding, 
I once saw an angelic flower girl decide 
quite firmly that she didn’t care for her 
part and wouldn’t play, and play she didn’t. 
But a farseeing director provides against 
such a contingency. 

In fact the unreliability of those who 
have a hand at weddings is one of the main 
reasons why a supervisor has become a 
pressing necessity. It is his business to 
allow no mishaps. 

In addition to his major duties, the minor 
ones assume amazing proportions. Heisa 
busy puppeteer with so many strings to 
pull. If he is really thorough, he will even 
keep an eye on the modiste who makes the 
gowns. 

Although it does not often happen that a 
dressmaker is careless in delivering so im- 
portant an order as a bridal outfit, I re- 
member very well a bad two hours in one 
home last winter when the bride’s gown did 
not arrive. Some changes were necessary 
on the dress, but ironclad promises had been 
made and there was no misgiving until a 
couple of hours before the ceremony. Fran- 
tic telephoning brought the cheerless news 
that the gown had been sent long before 
by a special messenger. Almost an hour 
late, the tearful bride appeared in an im- 
provised costume, and to this day no 
trace of her gown has been found. Someone 
came strangely by a beautiful wedding 
dress. 

Instead of diminishing, the superstition 
toward weddings, and particularly toward 
the bride’s clothes, seems to grow. Only 
occasionally do you find anyone courageous 
enough to defy the auguries that are piling 
up for the bride. There was the almost iso- 
lated case of a spirited French-American 
girl of my acquaintance, who was so an- 
noyed by the admonitions of her supersti- 
tious family that she got her wedding gown 
more than a week early and wore it down 
to breakfast every morning until the ap- 
pointed day. In the first place, she said she 
hated crisp new clothes and she was going 
to get the newness off if she could. Then 
she just wanted to see what there was to the 
old tradition that a bride should not be 
seen in her gown before the ceremony by 
any but those working on it. She even re- 
fused to wear something old, something 
new, something borrowed and something 
blue. And she is living happily. 


The Wedding Dress 


A review of prices spent on bridal clothes 
carries you into fanciful figures. Again the 
promises of simplicity apply only to line, 
for every bit of material that goes into the 
bride’s own gown must be of the finest 
texture. It is becoming more and more cus- 
tomary for the entire costume to be espe- 
cially planned, from the weaving of the 


creamy white satin to the draping of the - 


veil, which must either be rich in history or 
design. 

A very nice gown and veil—a plain tulle 
one—may be had for something like $500, 
although that sum is frequently topped 
by about $1000. It has been known to 
run into five figures when rare old lace is 
used or when a great creator produces some 
entirely distinctive fabric and then de- 
stroys the pattern. Alice Roosevelt popu- 


larized this practice when she became the 
bride of Nicholas Longworth in ue White 
House nearly twenty years ago, wearing a 


gown whose beauty is still proclaimed. 
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However, the economical no 
tapped nowadays in the annex 
bride’s gown as a permanent ad 
wardrobe. No longer is it laid , 
ender after its short career to 
same capacity for the next gene 
train and the veil alone are a] 
that function and the gown goe 
minus these two appendages 
evening costume of the season, 

Don’t think for a moment, t 
the account for clothes is com 
bride’s outfit, which can com 
cally any amount you like, whs 
things, riding togs, walkin: 
ing dresses, afternoon frocks, di 
dancing frocks, tea gowns, ni 
and accessories that are 7 
variety. Father may moan wit] 
of these items, but they are mer 
for him. He may not have be 
of the fact that he is expecte: 
costumes, as well as he 
mainder of the bridal part 
element. But he often is. — 

Once upon a time, perhay 
ants considered it a great h 
members of a wedding party: 
expended several hundred doll 
suitable clothes. In view of si 
lay, though, they felt that sc 
be allowed them in the se 
material, and the like. It 
enough now, heaven knows 
old system, I am told th 
snapped with cyclonic violene 
meant that no one was pleased 
the bride. 


% 
When Bridesmaids Di 


It is next to impossible { 
blondes to the colors chosen bj 
bride. Yellow simply kills their 
they insist, and the hats are 
their features. You know what 
A matter of life and death, 
discussion can take on amazing | 
so in order to have a minimun 
the bride often provides th 
at, say, $300 or $400 a head, a 
matter rests with dad. 

Not long ago a youthful 
explained her trials to me. © 
before -her wedding and she w 
wreck. In spite of the fact tl 
furnishing very stunning gown) 
tendants, there had been consti 
She chose peach and apple g 
color scheme for the dresses, be 
it would give a cool effect—Ju 
in town need some such touc 
had been assured that the colo 
becoming to any complexion. 
matron of honor, who had be 
peach, had quite as many argum 
it as did the maid of honor, fo 
cooling green was selected. 1} 
really satisfied. 

“There was so much wran{ 
tings among the eight of them 
the dressmaker. insisted that 
alone,” she said. ‘At last I toll 
if they wanted to be in my 
would have to wear what I ga 
said that anyone who wanted tc 
out. Of course no one did. I 
wouldn’t, but they certainly 
And you’ve no idea how I tri 
everything lovely.” 

Even so fine a point as the 
hats was considered importa 
bride, for the milliner was at 
and gave the final symmet 
malines headgear that might oth 
described many points of the ec 

The difficulty does not sto 
clothes either. There are all ki 
ousies smoldering behind the 
countenances. Who has not hea 
“Why, I was her dearest frie el 
me first of all about her engag 
then I was one of the last tw 
I was too humiliated for y 
told everyone that I would be 
honor. No, she didn’t exactly P 
I took what she said to mean t 

(Continued on Page 8 
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sh wouldn’t have dropped out of 

id party for anything in the world. 

e¢ another link to her orange- 
m «ain, a certain index of her popu- 
} 1 


socexample of this pride in senior- 
is own several years ago by two 
rornent New York debutantes, now 
nou society leaders, who both had 
_¢ be proud of the demand for 
at .e weddings of their friends. At 
vegial of a big wedding at which they 
5 #: as bridesmaids, the question of 
m ose and the two differed as to 
squsually allowed between the at- 
»tsvalking in pairs. 
ih when they got nowhere by 
y iseussion of precedents, one of 
-eirked tartly, “Well, I ought to 
have been a bridesmaid three 
, that all?” answered the other 
feed calm. ‘‘This is my seventh.” 


Murried in the Sunlight 


Ww 
hie history of New York society. 
d at only with wealth and position, 
sare personality and over a period 
tn years she has been sought by 
,j all the corners of the earth who 
ar| her indispensable at their mar- 
ebration. Even now, and she is no 
ying, she is called upon occasion- 
p ticipate at a wedding in the ranks 
der generation. Sometimes she 
nsometimes she doesn’t, for society 
lite interest for her since she has 
e prominent figure in a worthy pro- 
. Vith fourteen of those twenty-one 
ss lready on the matrimonial rocks, 
ritual bridesmaid may consider her 
sircely well done. However, the 
ofcorn cannot be turned on her, for 
asnever married. Long ago her 
; ive her up as an impossible mat- 
aprospect. Far more interesting 
‘e the tributes paid her for her 
so mankind, and they have been 
} 
Mave got the cart before the horse. 
ithis article by leaving the discus- 
‘aurches until this moment. It is 
iportant, for every young girl pic- 
self as a bride sweeping down the 
fa beautiful church. If she is a 
cer at an important cathedral, this 
' the plans may be settled without 
. The length of the aisle, the 
);he pews, or any one of such appar- 
jall details, though, might change 
@ order of things. I never realized 


ni-one weddings stand to the credit 
Be whose family name has rung 


vrtant these matters might become © 


ve than a year ago when a friend of 
ine to see me one day, explaining 
isimply must have my help. Her 
{ was a few weeks off, and as her 
uring the five or six years they had 
‘New York, had attended a church 
m, it never occurred to me that 
vlem might involve a church or 


simply exhausted,” she complained 
‘nk down on a sofa in a limp heap. 
0 days now I have been looking at 
‘. T think I have been in every one 
| Washington Square and Central 
And she produced from her bag a 
_as I never believed could be com- 
| such an expedition. ‘‘ You see, my 
0 so want to be married in the sun- 
bis good luck, you know; and then, 
hair looks like nothing at all unless 
a light onit. The little church I’ve 
is too lovely, and at half-past three 
a simply perfect light shining 
the amber-glassed west window 
altar. What I want to ask you is, 
hink 3:80 is a too perfectly ungodly 
a wedding? I simply can’t shop 
any more and I must decide by to- 
or the invitations will never be 
| time.” 
vas ‘married at that “perfectly un- 
hour, but her whole schedule was 
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changed considerably and her appropria- 
tion underwent heavy expansion, for she 
was advised that it must come under the 
category of midday weddings and that a 
seated breakfast must be served. 

Seated collations are becoming more pop- 
ular all the time. In fact one of our best 
directors of weddings tells me that nowa- 
days he refuses to allow any other kind, no 
matter what time of day the ceremony is 
held. And his argument is ably supported 
by the long list of catastrophes that are laid 
to buffet collations, and the well meant 
but awkward efforts of impromptu waiters. 
Then, too, the arrangement of the tables— 
they are usually small ones—allows for at- 
tractive decoration. One of the spring 
weddings achieved an amazingly beautiful 
effect with tall rambler rosebushes which 
were placed in the center of every table, 
trimmed to give the effect of a rose grove in 
which the guests were seated. 

Wedding collations are notoriously ample 
these days, although old-timers pine for the 
good old days when the entire fatted calf 
was forthcoming and the whole gamut of 
foods was run. Of course the firm hand of 
prohibition has also made a difference. If 
one has a prewar cellar, its contents are 
likely to be in evidence on this momen- 
tous occasion. Rare wines have been saved, 
in spite of the parched palates of thirsty 
friends, for many years, against the wed- 
ding of a daughter or a bachelor dinner of a 
friend. 

“Tt is really shocking to mark the change 
that has taken place in the last twenty years 
in wedding collations,’’ mourned one old- 
timer. Hesaw Consuelo Vanderbilt become 
the bride of the Duke of Marlborough, 
when a full symphony orchestra played the 
wedding march and he partook of the royal 
feast that was a factor in establishing the 
then Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt as one of 
the most lavish among the hostesses in 
New York City. 

“Those were the days when a wedding 
feast was a real one, with quantities of rare 
viands and choice delicacies, and with fine 
champagnes and liqueurs flowing freely. 
Now you get a little cup of bouillon, a thin 
sandwich, fancy dishes that you can’t make 
out, and ices so decorative in their disguise 
that it is impossible to concentrate on their 
taste.” 

He forgets that the diet is the thing, even 
at such a moment. The fastidious ask for 
quality rather than quantity. 


Novelty in Entertainment 


The interest is now much less in food 
than in the entertainment that is provided. 
Gay parties that precede a smart wedding 
merely whet the appetite for the merriment 
that immediately follows the ceremony. 
It is elaborate and lengthy, continuing 
hours after the departure of the bride and 
bridegroom. In the cities, the custom of 
playing pranks on the happy couple is 
rather difficult. When you see a car gayly 
bedecked with old white ribbon lovers’ 
knots, old shoes, signs such as We’re Just 


-Married, Off On Our Honeymoon or some 


such witticism hanging on it, you may smile 
and look after it for a moment as it passes, 
but your interest is only apathetic. It isn’t 
much like the old days in Cedarville when 
you were sure to know the principals and 
might even join in the crowd that followed 
them to give further annoyance. It was fun 
then in which everyone was welcome to 
oin. 
; But the city jokesters now limit their 
tricks to their own circle, reasoning wisely 
that the casual witness may not be duly 
appreciative. They tamper with the lug- 
gage of the departing honeymooners, do 
everything possible to impede their leave- 
taking; but once they are gone, they are 
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left pretty much in peace, except possibly 
for some telegraphing if the destination be- 
comes known. 

The search for novelty in entertainment 
for guests has produced a wide range of 
diversions. At one delightful country wed- 
ding, for instance, an airplane hovered over 
the garden where the ceremony was held, 
and after it was over, notes prepared for 
the amusement of the guests were dropped 
among them. There are great possibilities at 
country weddings, which are becoming more 
and more English in their elegant simplicity. 
House parties precede them and follow 
them, each one gayer than the last, until the 
nuptial ceremony becomes an episode only 
incidental to the proceedings. 


The Uninvited Spectators 


Perhaps the most exciting of the many 
weddings I have been to—although the 
novelty was not premeditated—was that of 
a not too young society girl which was the 
culmination of a whirlwind courtship that 
had its beginning abroad. It was small but 
very smart, and the ceremony moved along 
smoothly until the minister chanted the 
words: “If any man can show just cause 
why this couple may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him now speak, or else here- 
after forever hold his peace.’’ Again and 
again I have wondered what would happen 
if anyone cared to seize this opportunity; 
but it had happened only in fiction, and in 
my mind I was anticipating the next lines, 
which had become so familiar to me, when a 
voice in the back of the church cried out, 
“T protest!’’ and a man slightly under 
medium size started down the aisle. In a 
moment two ushers were upon him, and be- 
fore the astonished guests, except those in 
the very back of the church, were fully 
aware of what was going on he was dragged 
from the building. The minister speeded up 
his reading and hurried through the cere- 
mony. 

Such an incident is rare, indeed. But 
something sensational happens just often 
enough to upset the stereotyped routine 
and make the business of weddings a fas- 
cinating one. 

The longing for the unusual, rather than 
for a sight of the bride, I think, nowadays 
attracts such crowds that four policemen, 
at least, are in attendance at the church at 
a New York wedding to keep order and 
prevent the guests from being trampled 
underfoot. This guard is one of the recent 
courtesies extended by the city. Fees to 
them are also another item to add to the 
list of expenditures. 

Rain or shine, these bystanders will linger 
in the offing, and if you are a regular at 
weddings you will soon recognize familiar 
faces among them. They are as much a 
part of the general effect as the spectators 
within. Occasionally someone will wax 
enthusiastic, usually a member of the fair 
sex unfortunately, and attempt an entrance 
by a subterfuge none too subtle. In one ex- 
treme instance the coal hole was resorted to, 
though unsuccessfully. 

If the wedding is not one of those smash- 
ing big society affairs, spectators, provided 
they are not too eager, are admitted. The 
important thing is to fill the church; it is as 
vital a matter as the audience at the open- 
ing of aplay. Itis the one time that no blue 
penciling is done, and if you do not possess 
a sufficiently impressive list you can acquire 
one for a price. But as the Four Hundred 
is fast multiplying itself by ten, packing the 
‘house is not the problem it once was, espe- 
cially if all the poor relations are included. 
It is the one big occasion when they are 
looked upon with favor and they respond 
magnificently. 

As a matter of fact, the wedding team- 
work is excellent. Even with the present- 
day businesslike viewpoint, all the world 
loves a lover, and even the trades have 
joined in the conspiracy for more and bigger 
weddings. Proof of the success of those im- 
plicated was evidenced the other Sunday 
when it took a full five minutes to read the 
marriage banns at the Little Church Around 
the Corner. 
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Kilbourne Just Misses 


A Rough Shave 


“Out of luck,” said Kilbourne. 
“Not a new blade left. Can you 
help me out, old fellow?” 


“Sure,” I answered, “I'll do 
better than just give you a new 
blade—I’1l make a new blade 


better than you ever imagined it 


could be.” 


With that I got out a new 
blade, slipped it into my Twin- 
plex and gave it a few turns. Kil- 
bourne watched me, his face a 
picture of skepticism. 


“What’s the use of that?” he 
asked. “Blades are too cheap to 
fool with one of those things.” 


But when that Twinplexed 
blade glided down his face it’s a 
wonder he didn’t slice off a wrin- 
kle because his face was wreathed 
in smiles. 


“Oh boy!” he said. “What did 
you do to that blade? Never had 
one shave like that before.” 


That’s how Kilbourne got wise 
on how to get a good shave. 
Now he’s an out and out Twin- 
plex booster. He has found that 
Twinplex speeds his shave and 
saves him the time, bother and 
expense of continually buying 
new blades. One blade lasts 
him weeks at a time. 


Don’t wait for some one to 
hand you a Twinplexed blade— 


let us do it. 
A New Blade 


E R E TWINPLEXED 


Name your razor and we will send you free a 
new blade stropped on Twiriplex. We would 
just like to show you what Twinplex will do to 
a new blade. 

For fifteen years Twinplex Stroppers have 
been sold on approval at leading stores all over 
the world—ask your dealer for one. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1609 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York Montreal London 


Chicago 
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discomfort 
“breaking in” 


New Shoes 


Corns, callouses, bunions, blis- 
ters and tender spots prevented 
by this scientific method. 


Millions of people’s feet are so tender 
that the most perfectly fitted shoes make 
them foot-miserable. 

This troublesome “breaking in” pe- 
riod is now a thing of the past for all who 
follow this method. Millions have adopted 
it. Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has made this 
possible for you. 

Dr. Scholl has devised and perfected a 
wafer-thin, medicated, antiseptic, pro- 
tective pad that gives you this comfort, 
and makes your feet absolutely immune 
to corns, callouses, bunions, blisters, 
broken skin, and tender spots. 

These marvelous comfort-giving padsare called 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. ‘They are made in three 
sizes for the purposes illustrated below. They 
cost but a trifle and are sold everywhere. 

The next time you buy shoes, buy a package 
of Zino-pads. Then, at the least sign of any 
foot tenderness from rubbing or pressing, apply a 
Zino-pad to the spot affected, and let the heal- 
ing, soothing medication do the rest. 

In one minute—or less—all pain and sore- 
ness will be gone, It will positively prevent 
all further discomfort and make your new 
shoes give solid comfort from that time on. 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 
For sore, inflamed toes and corns, apply 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Corn size). 
They stop all discomfort in one minute. 


For Burning Soles 
and Callouses 


For callouses on the soles, soreness and 
hot, burning sensations —apply Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads (Callous size) to 
the tender spots. They remove the 
cause, and instantly end the pain. 


Preventing or Alleviating 
Bunions 

Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads( Bun- 
ion size) over the swollen Joint. 8 
They remove the friction and 
pressure at once, and Prevent 
formation of hunions or en- 
larged toe joints. 


For Tortured Instep 


For deep painful ridges on the instep, 
use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads ( Callous or 
Bunion size). They remove the CAUSE 
—pressure—prevent blisters and cuts, 
and stop pain at once. 


For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots on the heels 
are easily prevented, and the soreness 
From chafing instantly removed, by 
applying Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads ( Cal- 
lous or Bunion size). 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 
These protective pads make the most troublesome 
corn, callous or bunion immune to pain instantly. 


Send for Free Samples 
Samples of the three sizes of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
mailed free on request. Address The Scholl Mfr. Co., 


213 W, Schiller Street, Chicago; or 62 W, T4th Sirect, 
New York City ; or 112 Adelaide Street, E. Od afento, 


D? Scholls 
Zino-pa ads 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, 
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EUROPE TAKES TO Thlle AIR q 


with the state, after many alterations, are 
now governed by the Decree of December 
27, 1924. This decree, of thirty-four arti- 
cles, lays down in detail the obligations of 
the companies in the matter of regularity 
of service upon approved routes, efficiency 
of flying material, and so forth, and sets 
out the subventions guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment in return. 

All aircraft must be, of course, of entirely 
French construction and of types sanc- 
tioned by the Undersecretary of State for 
the purpose for which they are to be used. 
They must be able to climb within one hour 
to the height of 12,000 feet—6000 feet in 
the case of seaplanes—approximately four 
times the height at which commercial ma- 
chines are usually flown, They must attain 
a horizontal speed of at least 145 kilometers 
an hour in the case of land planes, 130 kilo- 
meters an hour for river-water planes, and 
110 kilometers an hour for seaplanes; 
and seaplanes must be able to take off and 
alight in a very roughsea. A minimum num- 
ber of machines must be maintained in serv- 
ice, The time-tables and tariffs are fixed by 
the Service dela Navigation Aérienne, after 
consultation with the company concerned. 
The government has also a commissary 
on the board of each of the companies, with 
power to control all purchases and sales of 
material. 

In exchange, the government grants a 
kilometric bonus based on every fifty kilo- 
grams of useful load flown per kilometer. 
This is worked out on theformula: K X 1.75 
frances for the first four amounts of fifty 
kilograms, and K X 1.25 franes for the 
remaining amounts of fifty kilograms. The 
factor K is fixed by agreement with each 
line, and varies according to the difficulty of 
the route. These agreed factors are not 
published, but it may safely be said that the 
result is to give the French companies a far 
higher kilometric subsidy than those re- 
ceived by the companies of any other coun- 
try. This kilometric bonus is paid monthly. 


The Depreciation Grant 


In addition to these operational ex- 
penses—and this is the most important fea- 
ture of the French scheme—a depreciation 
grant entirely reimburses the company for 
the original purchase value of its aircraft 
after 300 hours of flight in the case of land 
planes, and 200 hours in the case of sea- 
planes, amphibians and aeroplanes used in 
French Africa and the colonies. As the use- 
ful life of an aeroplane is not less than 2000 
hours—with reasonable care in mainte- 
nance—this means that the companies re- 
turn to store and accumulate a large and 
increasing number of machines whose ca- 
pacity has been thoroughly tested, and the 
greater part of whose useful life yet remains. 
Aircraft engines are similarly totally re- 
deemed after 150 hours of flight; again long 
before they are 
worn out. A typi- 
cal example of the 
result of this sys- 
tem is that on the 
route Paris-Buk- 
harest-Warsaw 
the French com- 
pany keeps eighty- 
two machines in 
service, whereas 
the British or 
Dutch companies 
would perform 
the same amount 
of work on that 
route with ten or 
eleven. 

Finally, after 
other allowances 
for interest, de- 
preciation of 
the companies’ 
ground material, 
buildings, and so 
on, and certain 
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management and economy bonuses, the 
government guarantees the companies 
against loss should the year’s working show 
a deficit—as, of course, it invariably does. 

Like the British, French commercial avi- 
ation was initiated just after the war by 
aircraft constructors, and not by people with 
any experience of operating transport com- 
panies. It commenced almost fortuitously. 
Early in 1919, the well-known aeroplane 
manufacturer, Monsieur Bréguet, offered 
himself as parliamentary candidate to the 
town of Lille. At that period, the railroad 
communications to Northeastern France 
were still disorganized, and, by way of rec- 
ommending himself to the electorate, Mon- 
sieur Bréguet started a freight air service 
from Paris to Lille, using ex-military planes. 
His candidature failed, but the air service 
was successful. He was then approached 
by two merchants from Brussels, one inter- 
ested in the carriage of flowers from Nice, 
the other interested in the transport of lob- 
sters. They requested that the service 
should be extended to Brussels, and offered 
sufficient inducement for it to be done, This 
service—carrying freight only—functioned 
throughout 1919. 


French Air:Line Development 


At the end of the summer, simultaneously 
with the coming into existence of the first 
British air-transport companies, this nu- 
cleus organization was expanded into a 
company known as the Compagnie des 
Messageries Aériennes, on the board of 
which appeared all the best known French 
aircraft constructors— Messrs. Blériot, Bré- 
guet, Caudron, Farman, Morane, Luquet 
de St. Germain, and Renault. Louis Blériot, 
the first man ever to fly across the English 
Channel, was the chairman. It commenced 
operations in September, 1919, with a pas- 
senger service from Paris to London in con- 
junction with the new British Handley 
Page Company, each of the coadjutors run- 
ning three times a week each way. Very 
soon, however, the French company, stimu- 
lated by its government subsidies, separated 
from the British and ran in competition. 

It was only moderately successful. The 
British companies flying to Paris succeeded 
in capturing by far the greater part of the 
passenger traffic, despite successive cuts in 
rates by the French company. The major- 
ity of the passengers on the route were—as 
they still are—British and Americans, and 
possibly they felt greater confidence in ma- 
chines flown by English-speaking pilots. 
The Messageries Aériennes, however, at- 


tracted a considerably greater freight traffic - 


than its British rivals. 

Differences among the galaxy of aircraft 
constructors on the board then manifested 
themselves. A rival company, the Grands 
Express Aériens, was organized in March, 
1920, for the Paris-London route, and this 


commence until June, attair ning 


on the DantzicsStockholm Route — German Aero:Lloyd 


l 
competition continued until tl 
1922, when the two companiesarm 
under the title of the Air Unio; 
services Paris-London and Pari: 
For a variety of reasons, hoy| 
French Government was dissat)| 
the way in which the service ws 
in 1923 it requested Monsieur 
man—who was one of the mem), 
company—to take sole charge 9 
ganize the two routes. This | 
through, after considerable cc 
The Farman interests surrender | 
shares in the Air Union, and sep), 
ing given a ten-year monop | 
Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam, whi 
Union, reconstituted into a comp | 
capital of 4,700,000 francs, and w) 
Blériot and Bréguet still upon 
ran Paris-London only, 

The Air Union seems now tc 
over its early troubles. Its servic| 
London is highly efficient and yer 
At the present time it carries ful| 
passenger traffic between the _ 
capitals—a result to which, per 
helped to some extent by it 
sounding title. The Air Union, 
doubt of the prejudice among Br 
percentage of American passenge 
of flying with British pilots, cert 
nothing to advertise its Frene 
quite the contrary. In any cue 
dice, where it exists, is q 
French pilots are at least as | 
of any other race. In 1924, 
carried 5764 passengers on thi 
and for 1925 these figures pr 
themselves. In May, 1925, 
sengers were transported—a 
rush on the European air 


| 


mum in August. 


ity 
From the Seine to the T, 


The Air Union uses a fleet of six 
engined twelve-passenger F’ 
one of the oldest sone a 
plane in existence—and incidental 
ard type of bomber in the Frene 
air force—but still one of the 2. 
and comfortable from the p 
of view. These will be gradually 
the new great multi-engined Fan 
planes of the Jabiru type. Inadi 
company operates six small Spad 
Bréguet machines for freight pu 
tween Paris and London. Two! 
engined Blériot machines are 1 
constructed for the service. Thi 
experimentally used for freight 
between London and Paris last 
holds the speed record for the r 
hour and forty minutes. ids 

The Air Union, as mention 
previous article, is now conducti 
ments with a 300-horse-power S¢ 
phibia 
from t 
to the 
at Ham 
This se’ 
eventu 
elimina’ 
journey 
termin 
dromes. 
reduce 
time f 
hours to 
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ough as a Rhino” 


The Cupples Extra Heavy Cord is a brute 
for wear. It’s built for trucks, buses and 
heavy duty on passenger cars. The lighter 
straight- side models are eight ply. The 
massive six inch tires are ten ply. All are 
built for full inflation, and absorb the 
shocks of miles of cuts ancl grniceoor en 
you keep their pressure up. The Cupples 
Rhino is the trade-mark of an institution 
‘whose reputation for integrity has endured 
throughout 74 years of manufacturing 
success, Look forthe Rhino when you : 
next buy tires ortubes. The nearest 
Cupples Dealer has a Cupples Cord and 
a Cupples Tube for every motoring require- 
ment. And every model trade-marked with 
the Rhino has a fighting heart of honest 
tubber, ~ It gives you new mileage value. 


iGUPPLES CORD TIRES 


— Oversize Fabric Size Extra Heavy 
CUPPLES BALLOON CORDS 
Full Size Inter-Changeable 


CUPPLES INNER TUBES 


CUPPLES COMPANY .~ ST. LOUIS 
A National Institution Since 1851 


ae 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
from London via Paris to Cairo. This 
scheme, however, is still in the nebulous 
stage; but that Mediterranean route has 
for a long time been reserved by the French 
Government for this particular company. 

At present, the Air Union runs only the 
service Paris-London. Its scheduled flying 
time is three hours, with two passenger 
services daily each way. Several times this 
summer, however, it has had to put five ma- 
chines on the route to accommodate the 
passengers offering themselves. Its fares 
are 500 frances single, and 950 franes return. 
It carries all the air mail in the direction 
Paris-London, while its rival, the British 
Imperial Airways, conveys all the mail in 
the reverse direction. The arrangements 
for baggage are, of course, identical with 
those of the British company. 

The amount of the subsidy allotted to the 
Air Union in the budget of 1925 is 8,500,000 
francs, a figure somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile with the complaint of the British com- 
pany that it has to meet a competition three 
or four times more heavily subsidized than 
itself. Translated into gold, the French 
company’s subsidy is approximately $425,- 
000, while the British company gets $685,- 
000. The British company, of course, has 
to operate five additional routes; but its 
London-Paris service is by a long way the 
most important to it. 


Europe’s Longest Air Line 


The early history of the Farman com- 
pany, the Société Générale de Transport 
Aérien—S. G. T. A.—is entangled with 
that of the Messageries Aériennes and the 
Air Union. In its present form, it dates 
only from 1923, and operates exclusively 
the line Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam, with 
connection thence via the German Aero- 
Lloyd to Berlin and via the Swedish Aero 
Transport Company to Malmé. It main- 
tains one service daily each way, at present 
usually with Farman Goliath twelve- 
passenger machines. These are being re- 
placed by the new Jabiru four-engined 
monoplane, which the French generally re- 
gard as a fine passenger aircraft and is 
gradually becoming a dominant type on all 
the French and some foreign routes. 

This machine won the prize of 500,000 
francs in the French competition for com- 
mercial aeroplanes 
both in 1923 and 
1924. It has one 
thick overhead 
cantilever wing of 
very curious ap- 
pearance, is en- 
gined with four 
180-horse-power 
Hispano-Suiza 
motors, is flown 
with a dual control 
for two pilots side 
by side, and carries 
twelve passengers. 
Its speed is 200 
kilometers — 124 
miles—an hour, 
and, most impor- 
tant in a passenger 
machine, the stop- 
ping of one engine 
makes no differ- 
ence to its powers 
of flight. 

The Farman 
company regards 
this aeroplane as 
its standard and 
perfected type for 
passenger work, 
and is ceasing the 
construction of 
other passenger 
models. The Far- 
man company, of 
course, is far more 
important as an 
aircraft-construc- 
tion firm—its 
works at Billan- 
court, just outside 
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Paris, are the largest aircraft factory in 
France and one of the largest in the world— 
than as an air-transport organization. It 
manufactures and supplies aircraft not only 
to the French and other governments but to 
the Air Union, the Franco-Roumaine Com- 
pany, the Polish air-traffic company, Aéro- 
Posnai, and the Danish Luftfahrtselskab. 
The S. G. T. A. is merely a small-operating 
subsidiary. Nevertheless, its service Paris- 
Amsterdam is excellent and regular. The 
fares are 350 francs single and 660 return. 
In the budget of 1925 it is allotted a sub- 
sidy of 2,600,000 francs. 

A far more important line, one of the two 
really significant French air-transport com- 
panies, is the Compagnie Franco-Roumaine 
de Navigation Aérienne, a title lately 
changed to that of the Compagnie Interna- 
tionale de Navigation Aérienne. This com- 
pany boasts of the longest air line in 
Europe—3717 kilometers—Paris-Prague- 
Vienna - Budapest - Belgrad - Bukharest - 
Constantinople-Angora. The whole of this 
route was actually in operation for two 
months of 1924; but political difficulties 
have supervened, and the service now stops 
at Bukharest. From Prague, a branch goes 
off to Warsaw, and for some years past ne- 
gotiations have been in progress for its 
extension to Moscow. They have, however, 
not yet resulted in success. 

This company, whose importance so far 
is much more political than commercial, 
was founded on April 23, 1920, by a con- 
sortium of Rumanian and French banks, 
the two great French steamship companies 
the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
and the Messageries Maritimes, and the 
Temps ‘newspaper—this last, perhaps, 
camouflaging political interests. In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it altered its title, and to a cer- 
tain extent its constitution. It came to 
some interlocking arrangement with the 
Air Union, and a director of that company 
appeared upon the board, together with 
various representatives of the French Govy- 
ernment. It received 15,250,000 francs 
subvention in the budget of 1925, and in 
addition it receives subsidies from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia and Ru- 
mania. These total about 3,000,000 franes 
a year in cash, together with considerable 
subsidies in material or services. Besides 
these, the Czecho-Slovakian Government 
recently purchased 20 per cent of its shares. 
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It commenced operations at the end of 
1920 on the route Paris-Strasburg-Prague, 
flying its machines directly over a distinctly 
hostile Germany and in defiance of the 
German Government. This service was ex- 
tended to Warsaw in 1921, and in 1922 the 
section Prague-Budapest-Bukharest-Con- 
stantinople was opened for traffic, with one 
machine daily each way. In 1923, this route 
was modified to include Belgrad. In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the line was carried on to 
Angora. 

This, so far, represents the highwater 
mark of the company. Since then, the 
highly nationalist Turkish Government of 
Angora—which had never granted the con- 
cession for more than three months at a 
time—has declined to permit foreign ma- 
chines to fly across its territory—it is 
alleged that the German Junkers firm is 
trying hard to get a footing in Turkey, and 
that the two phenomena are not uncon- 
nected—-and the French company now 
flies no farther than Bukharest. However, 
it is still in negotiation with the Turkish 
Government, and still has hopes of rein- 
stating its route through to Angora. It has 
recently offered to install a large aircraft 
factory in Turkey, by way of meeting 
Turkish susceptibilities. 

During the two months that the Angora 
section was in operation the service proved 
to be distinctly popular—not surprising, 
perhaps, since the railroad takes at least 
twenty-eight hours to cover the distance 
between Angora and Constantinople, while 
the aeroplane does it in three hours. From 
September 5 to November 5, 1924, the 
company’s machines carried, without acci- 
dent, seventy-six passengers from Con- 
stantinople to Angora, and eighty-two in 
the reverse direction, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of mails and freight. 


Night Passenger Service 


At the end of 1924, also, the company 
found itself obliged to give up its direct 
service via Strasburg across Germany to 
Prague. Its aircraft, of course, very greatly 
exceeded the Nine Rules imposed on Ger- 
man aircraft and made the legal limit by 
German law, and the company had never 
asked a permission certain to be refused for 
its flights over Germany. The frequent mis- 
haps to this company’s machines during 
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alleged that the German ( 
threatened to bring down the 
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lating German law. At an 
Franco-Roumaine Company, { 
made altogether some 650 fi 
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I, expenses of technical exploita- 
ibulated as follows: 


| PER CENT 
idof material... 2.2... 25.33 
dpkeep of aircraft ....... 10.07 
dpkeep of motors ....... 12.2 
SS Ge a ae eee 12.49 
enical expenses, including pay of 
fee .76 
1 iO Se 4,23 
‘e Rojaerodromes 3. . 2.46 
MRM Mea) aye a. y's 87.54 


. gures are for the year 1923. The 
% of operating expenses is not 
at, as the cost of fuel and oil is 
seing 2,148,839 francs, they would 
2 in the neighborhood of 17,000,- 
's. Nor are the commercial re- 
sealed; but the company receives 
) franes in the French budget of 
was slightly less for 1923—and a 
dy of about 3,000,000 francs from 
* governments it serves, conse- 
> would appear that practically it 
Yy supported from government 
This, if not perhaps typical of all 
French companies, is certainly 
fe of the determination of the 
overnment to support its air lines 
2 @ political value, irrespective of 
mercial returns. 


ig Up With South America 


ner great French air company, the 
ie Générale d’Entreprises Aéro- 
, familiarly known as the Laté- 
mpany, although it transports a 
‘iderable number of passengers, is 
ntly a mail-carrying organization. 
of the earliest of all aeroplane- 
companies, for it was on Sep- 
, 1918, two months before the 
, that Monsieur Pierre Latécoére, 
nhown aircraft constructor, pre- 
the French Government the pro- 
an air line connecting France, 
Senegal and South America. A 
was formed, which has a capital of 
francs, and receives a subsidy of 
0 francs in the budget of 1925, 
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This company commenced operations 
with a freight and mail service from Tou- 
louse to Barcelona on September 25, 1918. 
On September 1, 1919, it commenced a reg- 
ular mail service between France and 
Morocco. In October, 1922, it opened air 
communication between Casablanca and 
Oran. In May, 1924, it opened the lines 
Alicante-Algiers and Alicante-Oran. 

Its present system covers about 6000 
kilometers, with six different routes. The 
main trunkis the great Toulouse-Perpignan- 
Barcelona - Alicante - Malaga - Tangier - 
Rabat-Casablanca line, a distance of 1850 
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kilometers, traversed daily each way in 
thirteen and a half hours. Connecting with 
this at Perpignan is a feeder line from Mar- 
seilles. 

From Alicante, the line branches four 
times a week to Oran, and once a week to 
Algiers. Ang twice a week there is an each- 
way service between Casablanca, Rabat, 
Fez and Oran. All these, with the exception 
of the Alicante-Algiers line, are passenger 
services. 

The main purpose of the company, from 
its inception, was to open up an air-mail 
connection between France and Buenos 
Aires. This purpose is still being vigor- 
ously pushed forward. This year a weekly 
postal service was opened between Casa- 
blanca and Dakar in Senegal, a stretch of 
2850 kilometers. Thence a service is now 
being organized—but is not yet in opera- 
tion—of mail boats to Natal in Brazil, and 
an air route from Natal, via Pernambuco, 
Bahia and Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires. 
The trial flights have already taken place 
over the South American section and the 
necessary aerodromes installed. Finally it 


-is hoped that by 1928 a service of seaplanes 


will replace the mail boat between Dakar 
and Brazil, and Buenos Aires will be 
brought within four days of Paris. The 
temporary mail-boat service will bring the 
time down to nine and a half days as 
against twenty-one at present. The com- 
pany is also endeavoring to persuade the 
British authorities to stop the South 
African mail steamers at Dakar, and there 
pick up the air mail from England, with a 
saving of nine or ten days in the time now 
taken from Britain to the Cape. 

The Latécoére line carries a large num- 
ber of passengers—7207 in 1924—but it is 
chiefly as a mail line that it justifies its 
existence. The increase of its postal traffic 
has been phenomenal, as is shown by the 
following table: 
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This average is being more than main- 
tained for 1925, and more than two-thirds 
of the total mail between France and 


.Morocco now goes by air. 


The Latécoére Company believes firmly 

that it is only as the great mail carriers that 
air-transport companies can attain inde- 
pendence of state subsidies. Weight for 
weight, of course, at the surcharge rates in 
vogue, the transport of mails is very nearly 
four times as valuable as the transport of 
passengers. No company in Europe has so 
far made so brilliant a demonstration of 
this thesis; and if the company still re- 
quires large sub- 
sidies, it is chiefly 
because its ex- 
tended routes 
are still in course 
of organization— 
an extremely 
costly process. 
The fare from 
Toulouse to 
Casablanca is 
1109 franes sin- 
gle and 1895 
frances return. 
The departures 
take place in 
the early morn- 
ing to connect 
with the night 
train from Paris. 
The planes used 
are the Laté- 
coére machines 
built by the 
company. 

There is an- 

other subsidized 
French passen- 
ger air line, 
the Compagnie 
, Aéro-Navale, 
which operates a 
flying-boat serv- 
ice three times a week each way between 
Antibes and Ajaccio, in Corsica, and re- 
ceives 1,925,000 frances from the govern- 
ment. This is a comparatively small affair 
at present, but it is hoped eventually to 
extend the service to Tunis. The price of 
the ticket to Ajaccio is 220 frances and the 
journey is effected in two hours. 


Not Enough Orders to Go Round 


As for the regularity of service and the 
factor of safety on French air lines, the 
Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de l’Aéronautique 
informed the French Chamber of Deputies 
that the regularity was from 95 to 98 per 
cent, and that the number of accidents 
for the last three years was: 
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Despite the imposing facade of the 
French air lines, public opinion in France— 
or the collective opinion of the aircraft in- 
dustry—is by no means satisfied with the 
national position in aviation. For the past 
two or three years there has been a recur- 
rent and increasing agitation in favor of an 
Air Ministry on the British and Italian 
model, which shall unify control of military, 
naval and civil flying. At the present time, 
the administration of these services is split 
up amongst half a dozen government de- 
partments—and the aircraft-production 
industry is alleged to be in a state of chronic 
crisis Owing to the extremely spasmodic 
character of the government orders on 
which it depends. 

The main trouble is that the progres- 
sively immense war programs—6000 ma- 
chines were on order for 1919—attracted an 
excessive number of firms to the industry. 
At the time of the Armistice, more than 
fifty different concerns were still manufac- 
turing aircraft. Today, thirty-three of these 
firms still remain in competition with one 
another, and twenty of them received gov- 
ernment orders last year. Great though has 
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Frankly speaking, Hudson’s Bay 
Company pipe tobaccos are the finest 
that can be produced. They are guarded 
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and fragrance caressing your palate 
with every pipeful, this paragraph 
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he couldn’t supply you, a request to 
Hargraft & Sons would bring it to you 
by the returning mail. 
pone the most luxurious pipe smoking 
you have ever known! 
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been the expansion of the French air force, 
there cannot be enough orders to maintain 
so big an industry in healthy existence. 
One effect of an Air Ministry, it is con- 
sidered, would be to eliminate the weaker 
brethren and consolidate the industry in 
fewer but more regularly employed fac- 
tories. The subsidy terms by which the 
commercial air companies are compelled 
to maintain an excessive number of ma- 
chines as a quasi-military reserve are also 
vigorously criticized as both provocative 
of the accusation of militarism and useless 
in practice. The five French air companies 
have a total fleet of slightly more than 200 
machines among them, not half of which 
would be of any real use in war. The total 


of the fighting machines is about 2000.° 


Therefore, at an extravagant cost in sub- 
sidies, commercial aviation provides only 
a very doubtful and altogether insufficient 
reserve of 10 per cent. 

From the standpoint of civil aviation, 
Germany leaves France far behind and is 
easily the most interesting country in 
Europe. One of the main aims of the 
Allies at Versailles was to exclude Ger- 
many from the air. Yet today there is no 
country in Europe which possesses so many 
air lines—and, thanks to the famous and 
repressive Nine Rules which challenged 
the ingenuity of German designers to 
defeat them, perhaps no country whose air- 
craft are aerodynamically so efficient. 

The latest aerial time-table, issued by 
the aviation section of the German Min- 
istry of Transport, gives thirty-nine routes, 
of which twenty-seven are within Germany 
itself, and thirty-four are flown either by 
German companies or with German ma- 
chines. It is an activity quite unparalleled 
anywhere else. 

The whole population of Germany, and 
particularly the younger generation, is 
being intensively educated for a future in 
the air. The chief propaganda society, the 
Deutscher Luftfahrt Verband, has innu- 
merable local societies affiliated to it all over 
the country. School children are taken 
to the aerodromes and their imagination 
stimulated by the spectacle of machines 
arriving and departing. The government, 
through the medium of a body known as 
the Luftrat, actively promotes the organi- 
zation of amateur flying clubs. 


German Commercial Flying 


This Luftrat is a quasi-official council, on 
which are represented the Ministry of 
Transport, the War Office, the Army Com- 
mands, the ex-War Pilots Association, the 
Association of Aircraft Manufacturers, 
the Aeronautical Scientific Association, the 
Deutscher Luftfahrt Verband and the 
German Aero Club, and it is officially given 
supreme control over all German air ac- 
tivity with the exception of air transport 
and aircraft construction. It delegates the 
encouragement of flying competitions to the 
Aero Club, and they excite an amount of 
popular interest among all classes such as 
no other country can show. 

The Deutsche Rundflug Competition, 
for example, flown in May and June of 
this year for prizes totaling 350,000 marks, 
drew immense crowds each day to the 
Berlin Aerodrome. The towns compete 
with one another for the privilege of being 
allowed to establish and pay for aerodromes 
and to subsidize air lines connecting them. 
Major Wronski told me that half his time 
was taken up with explaining to these en- 
thusiastic munic?palities that short air lines 
of under 300 kilometers were not com- 
mercially practicable. 

There are at least thirty civilian flying 
schools, as compared with four or five in 
Britain and about a dozen in France. The 
aircraft-manufacturing industry supports 
nineteen firms still in activity; a remark- 
able figure when it is remembered that it 
can receive none of those government 
orders on which the aircraft constructors 
of France and Britain chiefly rely. The Gov- 
ernment Civil Aviation vote figures—there 
is, of course, no military or naval air vote— 
for 1925 are not yet available, but they are 
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understood to be nearly three times the 
total amount allotted by Great Britain to 
civil aviation, and considerably more no 
the French civil aviation vote. 

To this must be added the very feos, 
amount expended on civil aviation in the 
form of loans, investments and grants by 
the different states and towns of Germany; 
a phenomenon unknown either in France 
or Britain. The total of this is not 
known—Germany is very coy of adver- 
tising these figures—but a few representa- 
tive examples may be given. The state of 
Bavaria went security for a loan of 1,500,000 
gold marks to the Junkers company, and 
besides has granted 1,120,000 gold marks 
for the promotion of air lines in Bavaria. 
The state of Baden gave 200,000 marks for 
a similar purpose, and the town of Baden 
invested 50,000 marks in the local Junkers 
subsidiary company. The state of Wiir- 
temberg invested 200,000 marks in an 
Aero-Lloyd subsidiary, and the town of 
Stuttgart did the same. The town of Dres- 
den made a loan of 1,000,000 marks to the 
Junkers company and invested a further 
500,000 marks in the concern. The town 
of Munich made a loan of 3,000,000 marks 
to the same company. Leipsic, Frankfort, 
Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, Breslau, Es- 
sen, Bochum, Miilheim,Oberhausen, Druis- 
burg, Gelsenkirchen and Hamborn have 
all made municipal investments in air- 
transport companies. 
towns omitted from this list. 

The aerodromes are either partly or 
wholly maintained by the local municipali- 
ties. The Tempelhof Aerodrome at Berlin, 
for instance, is three-quarters owned by 
the city of Berlin and one-quarter owned 
by the government, The aerodromes at 
Hamburg, Stettin, Bremen, Chemnitz, 
Leipsic, Halle, Breslau, Karlsruhe, Frank- 
fort, Hanover, Gorlitz—and doubtless 
others—are all financed by the municipali- 
ties concerned. Nine, at least, of the Aero- 
Lloyd Company’s routes are subsidized, 
in addition, by the cities linked up. 


Companies Amalgamated 


German commercial aviation is con- 
trolled by a department of the Ministry of 
Transport, and it is conducted by two 
great organizations—the Deutsche Aero- 
Lloyd, A. G., and its subsidiaries; and the 
Junkers Luftverkehr, A. G., with its sub- 
sidiaries. The amount voted as direct goy- 
ernment subventions to air transport in 
1924 was 4,900,000 marks, and it was pre- 
sumably divided roughly fifty-fifty be- 
tween these two great concerns. It is paid 
on a basis of two marks per kilometer 
flown on lines that have an international 
connection. The purely internal lines re- 
ceive no kilometric subsidy from the 
Reich, but only from the states or cities 
concerned, as explained here. 

The inception of the Aero-Lloyd dates 
as far back as 1917. In that year, an avia- 
tion company called the Deutsche Luft- 
Reederei, with a capital of 2,500,000 gold 
marks, was founded by the great electrical 
company, the A. E. G. The Hamburg- 
American Line, the Metall Company of 
Frankfurt and the Zeppelin-Dornier air- 
craft-construction interests subsequently 
joined in with the A. E.G. This company, 
which was then unsubsidized, opened a 
temporary passenger service between Ber- 
lin and Weimar in February, 1919, and in 
March irregular services between Berlin 
and Hamburg and Berlin and the Rhine- 
land. It also operated a temporary service 
with giant five-motored planes between 
Germany and the Ukraine in 1919. 

In the spring of 1920 Germany com- 
meneed to subsidize her commercial avia- 
tion, and in that year and the next anumber 
of other air companies were formed—the 
Lloyd Luft-Verkehr, the Deutscher Luft- 
Lloyd, the Lloyd Ostflug Gesellschaft, 
and the Lloyd-Luftdienste—chiefly by the 
Norddeutsche Lloyd, the Deutsche Pe- 
troleum Gesellschaft and three of the 
principal aircraft-construction firms in 
combination. In January, 1923, all these 
companies, together with the Deutsche 
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Luft-Reederei, were amalgamated into a 
new company, the Deutsche Aero-Lloyd, 
with an original capital of 100,000,000 
paper marks. The A. E. G., the Petroleum- 
Gesellschaft, the Metall-Gesellschaft, the 
Metall Bank, the Hamburg-American 
Line and the Norddeutsche-Lloyd were 
the principal promoters. The president of 
the company is a director of the Nord- 
deutsche-Lloyd, and directors of the 
A. E. G. and the Hamburg-American Line 
are prominent on the board. Its managing 
directors are Major Wronski and Herr 
Merkel, and every detail of the company 
bears witness to their brilliant capacity for 
organization and management. 

In addition to the Deutsche Aero-Lloyd 
proper, the company has a large interest in 
and undertakes the management of ten 
subsidiary German companies, and con- 
trols five foreign companies—the Adria 
Aero-Lloyd of Albania, the Austro-Lloyd 
of Vienna, the Danziger Aero-Lloyd, the 
Condor Syndicate of Colombia and the 
Russko-Germanskoje Obschestvo of Mos- 
cow. It also operates and manages the one 
really efficient Russian air company, the 
Deutsch - Russische Luftverkehrs - Gesell- 
schaft— concisely known as Deruluft — 
which was founded at the end of 1921 by the 
old Deutsche Luft-Reederei, and which 
maintains a daily service between KGnigs- 
berg and Moscow. 

The company operates—either solely or 


“in. conjunction with foreign companies— 


twenty-three different routes: 


-‘1. Berlin-Hanover-Amsterdam-Brussels-Paris—Lon- 
don, in alliance with the British Imperial Air- 
ways and the French Farman Co. 

. Leipsic—Hanover—Berlin. 

. Berlin—Hanover—Bremen. 

. Berlin—Dantzic-Kénigsberg. 

. Berlin—Dantzic-Zoppot-Stockholm. 

. Kénigsberg—-Koyno-Smolensk—-Moscow—the De- 
ruluft line.” 

. Berlin—Copenhagen—joint © 
Danske Luftfart Selskab. 

8. Bremen—Hamburg—Copenhagen—with Danske 
Luftfart Selskab. 

9. Copenhagen —- Hamburg — Bremen — Amsterdam - 
Rotterdam—London—joint service with the 

Dutch K. L. M. 

10. Hamburg—Frankfort-Zurich. 

11. Black Forest Line, ge ek datae 

Baden—Constance. 

12. Berlin-Hallo-Weinlar-Besnior= Menatebl 

13. Munich-Stuttgart-Baden-Baden, with air con- 

nection Stuttgart-Mannheim. 

14. Munich—Innsbruck. 

15. Munich-Bad Reichenhall—Berchtesgaden. 

16. Berlin—Leipsic-Munich. 

17. Stuttgart—Leipsic—Berlin. 

18. Leipsic—Halle—Dortmund. 

19. Hamburg—Hanover-Frankfort. 

20. Berlin-Hamburg—night mail service only. 

21. Zurich-Stuttgart—Leipsic—Berlin—Copenhagen. 

22. Hamburg—Westerland 

23. Berlin—Dortmund. 
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service with the 


All these are daily services, except Sun- 
days, and many of them are new ones. 
The total route mileage scheduled for 1924 
was 2598 miles, that of 1925 is 4298 miles. 


A Year-Round Service 


There is, of course, no flying by aircraft 


of any of the Allied powers into Germany, 
except in the case of the British Imperial 
Airways line from London to Cologne, for 
which a special three-monthly permission 
is granted by the German Government, 
and in the case when no German machine 
happens to be available at Amsterdam for 
the connection to Berlin. In that contin- 
gency a small British machine conform- 
ing to the Nine Rules takes its place. 
Despite the Nine Rules, the new all- 
metal, nine-passenger Dornier-Komet III, 
which is becoming the standard machine 
of the Aero-Lloyd, is an extremely fine 
aeroplane, and one of the most comfortable 
from the passenger’s point of view. For 
the line Dantzic-Stockholm, which is out- 
side the scope of the Nine Rules, the great 
Dornier-Wal fiying boat is used. This ma- 
chine, which is the same as that used by 
Amundsen in his North Pole gy could 
not, of course, be built in Germany,| It is 
constructed at Pisa by the Italian branch 
of the Dornier works, and flown thence to 
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the Baltic. In addition to th 
the Aero-Lloyd uses a ny 
seater Fokker F-III’s, and 
types. Its total fleet, ex 
Dornier-Wal boats, is sixty-e 
Strictly according to the suk 
the German Government, Ge! 
only should be used; but Ge! 
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686,214 | 2,253 a) 
498,775 | 3,087 | 14 
1,226,954 | 9,473 | 29 

893,274 | 5,992 | 46) 
484,560 | 5,638 | 125, 
1,131,211 | 14,906 200 | 

484,413 | 8,720 | 27, 


Hitherto the various Aero. 
ices, with the exception of thi| 
via Amsterdam to London, 
summer services only. But fre} 
is proposed to maintain about 
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of them throughout the wi 
like the traffic of all other 
lines, has very considerably 
year, and promises to doubl 
1924. In the last nine fly 
above table, from the 
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carried on the whole system. — 


Ambitious Plan 


Like every aviation anna 
Lloyd is eager to exploit | 
aerial routes, and it had on 
out an immense extension of t] 
line K6nigsberg-Moscow 

via Dobroljot to Peking. 
mans had done all the > 
however, the Soviet Governm 
teristically stepped in re 
scheme. As the matter stand 
Germany is totally excluded 
projected line, and only Russia 
Russian machines will be pe 
and when it operates. 

The company is also projec 
tension of its long-distance 
south route—Copenhagen-Berl 
Innsbruck across the Alps int 
down as far as Rome. An Itali 
pany was formed in March of ' 
work the Italian section, but 
improbable that it will fune 
1926. An extension of th 
Chemnitz route to Prague ha: 
prepared, but is held in ak 
political complications. 

In somewhat sharp distincti 
other great German air organ 
Junkers concern—consideratio 
must be reserved to the next : 
Deutsche Aero-Lloyd cultivate: 
tains the friendliest relations ¥ 
companies of foreign powers 
those of Britain and France. I 
ber of the International Air Tra 
tion, on which Britain, Fran 
and Norway are represented. 
purely and simply a transport 
pany, doing its best to attract | 
whatever may be the ultimate 
the intensive German exploita 
air, nowhere is the Aero-Lloyd 
making itself a tool for political 
the immense network of its ac 
monument to the enterprise al 
tive vision of the German P 
premacy in the air will at noo 
be synonymous with suprema¢ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
on aviation by Mr. Austin, The 
in an early issue. 
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'-ES”—the greatest word in the lan- 
-suage of motordom! “Speed limit 15 
ser hour,” then suddenly it changes to 
ies” —back again to “15 miles,” then to 
tiles’—all within a mile or two. 


in one’s own home town the “miles per 
‘speed regulations may change many 
(On One trip uptown. 


in a few miles one encounters many 
‘of miles—25, 8, 10, 15, 5, 35—that must 
ed up to in the interests of law and 


at Owner cannot GUESS and get them 
-a 2 mile difference may mean a fine. 


there are “miles on a gallon,” “miles on 
miles per trip” and “total miles.” 


. 
ese miles Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
you accurately. 
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heMany Kinds of Miles 


A Ford Owner Encounters 


Woo 
Speedometer /o: Fords 
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SLOW DOWN: 
SCHOOL 


MILES PER HOUR’. 


‘ ji te penetrates 


Furthermore—there are “change oil after the 
first 400 miles,” then “every 750 miles there- 
after,” and various other mileages at which 
oil and grease should be applied. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer, with its 
colored numbers, which appear at these 
“miles,”’ does this double duty of recording 
speed and oilage requirements. A metal chart 
on the Speedometer tells you where to oil 
and grease at various “miles.” 


No other Speedometer has this lubrication 
feature—and while it is invaluable to you, it 
doesn’t cost you a cent more. 


Know your miles per hour and know when 
to oil and grease—with the double-duty 
Stewart-Warner. 


Have your dealer install a Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer on your Ford and smile at the 
many “kinds” of miles. 
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FOLLuw «.._ - JUHIONS WHEN 


COLORS APPEAR ON SPEEDOMETER ($15.50 West of 
ADD OIL TO MOTOR: Keep level between sank fmm osGlCLey) 
case petcocks. Use light high grade oil 
_OIL—Fill oil cups. Give special attention to 


commutator. The Metal Chart 


GREASE-Fill all grease cups including cup on 
speedometer swivel joint, Note-To lubricate that tells where 


hee style fan bearing. unscrew plug and use to oil and grease 
eavy fluid oil. ° 
OIL—Apply oil to all Dearing surfaces not clips up out of 
Peayiine Ayo Sa cups. 4 sight until needed 
—Fill all grease cups. rease witeel 
bearings liberally. for reference, 
ae oil fron: crank ‘case, folluwing when the colored 
irections in Ford manual. 
GREASE— Add grease to differential, not more numbers appear. 
5000 than one-third: full, 


& GREASE Reduction geais in stesrin, wheel, 


Miles 


300 


200 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
for Fords is one of the famous 
Family of Stewart-Warner Acces- 
sories—one quality—one name— 
with service everywhere. Bumpers, 
Spotlights, Rear Vision Mirror, 
Rear Fender Guards, Heaters, Elec- 
tric Windshield Cleaner, Shock Ab- 
sorbers, Speedometer, Electric Horn 
and Vacuum Tank—for all cars. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO =a a, S.A. 
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Milano No. 1761 is 
curved, comfortable 
and companionable. 
It’s a perfect exam- 
ple of skilled pipe- 


craftsmanship. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


The unseen quality produced 
by extra effort in the making 
of a Milano imparts that 
“something” which is the dif- 
ference between “just a pipe” 
and “‘the sweetest pipe in the 
world.” Because the Milano 
is skilfully fashioned of the 
finest briar, a century old, you 
cannot buy a Jeter pipe. 


Milano Pipes come in 26 
smart styles, smooth finish, 
$3.50 up; the beautiful Rustic 
models, $4.00 up. All are ‘‘/n- 
sured” for your protection. 
Look for the White Triangle 
on the stem. 

Wm. DEMUTH & CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


MILANO 


“Cthe Insured Pipe 


Sts a Wo eC” 
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overworked factories, auto camping stands 
head and shoulders above every other form 
of recreation in the open. 

Indeed the automobile has created a new 
type of out-of-doors enthusiast. He might 
be called an auto sportsman or a gasoline 
vagabond, but each of these terms falls far 
short of defining clearly that subtle, elusive 
something that is the warp and woof of 
the auto camper. In the West he is a 
sagebrusher, and the term is applied with 
not a whit more of odium than is the use 
of dude to designate a paying guest on a 
Western cow ranch; while in most other 
sections he is referred to merely as a 
camper. The cognomen tin-canner, which 
originated in the early Florida winter 
camps, is all but passé, for the very good 
reason that campers have changed their 
habits, and today probably live less out of 
tin cans when afield than when at home. 

My composite picture of a typical motor 
camper is a virile descendant of American- 
born stock of the pioneer type, usually a 
family man, who has taken to his automo- 
bile as the best means of enjoying outdoor 
life during the period of his vacation; in- 
cluding not only the sport of living in a 
tent under the open skies but also the fun 
of conquering distant scenic marvels, the 
joy of fishing unknown waters, the adven- 
tures of the open road—play living, making 
transient friendships, bathing at famous 
beaches, golfing over fresh greens, and per- 
haps even hunting in season through far- 
away painted-hardwood trails, or even 
canoeing and boating. 

There is a great deal more to camping 
than just camping, to use almost the exact 
words of a veteran gasoline gypsy. 

One of the most frequent questions asked 
by beginners is: What will it cost? One 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars is the 
average price paid for the complete camp- 
ing outfit, exclusive of the car and personal 
effects, but inclusive of every article taken 
to enhance the fun of living in the open; 
such as fishing tackle, outboard motor, 
camera, and so on. This figure does not 
take into consideration the cost of camping 
cars, a type of outfit that would distort the 
normal average, because the man who does 
not need to count his dollars, frequently 
spends from $3000 to $8000 on such an 
outfit; nor, indeed, does it cover anything 
that is not typical of the gas nomad’s 
effects. 

Roughly, this is the way that $198 is 
spent: For shelter, $62; cooking and eating 
outfits, $29; camp beds and bedding, $34; 
furniture and accessories, $29, and inevi- 
table miscellaneous items, $44. Likely the 
old-timers will immediately get out their 
pencils and figure it out on the margin of 
this page that I am wrong—way wrong— 
on every item. Very likely, too, being 
natural egotists, they will chorus, “I'd like 
to show that guy my outfit.” 


Motor:Camp Equipment 


Because the average cost of an outfit for 
making comfortable a party of three or 
four people—the average number of per- 
sons counted in hundreds of cars actually 
figured 3.5—is nearly $200, should be no 
reason for the beginner immediately to 
jump to the conclusion that he must in- 
vest that sum in his camping parapher- 
nalia. On the other hand, some will spend 
more, the camping-trailer purchaser pay- 
ing from $250 to $395, and those who pre- 
fer certain outing refinements will pay more 
of course. 

Perhaps it will assist the novice if the 
inside facts in outfitting a family of four 
people, two adults and two children, are 
given somewhat in detail. 

Shelter: A 9 by 11 poleless umbrella 
tent with sewed-in floor cloth and ample 
doorsill, the cloth shelter reénforced with 
webbing or double canvas wherever strain 
will occur, a good window or transom ven- 


_tilator in the wall opposite the door, both 
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OUT-OF -DOORS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


door and window fitted with insect-proof 
netting and fasteners, as well as storm 
curtain. The material of the tent, eight- 
ounce double-fill canvas duck and well 
constructed throughout, cost $60. 

Commissary: A two-burner gasoline 
stove with high stand, a refrigerator basket 
and thermal jug, and a four-party alumi- 
num utensil kit cost $48. The family con- 
sidered this a bit too stiff and decided to 
purchase only a few articles in the utensil 
line—a pair of ten-inch frying pans, two 
large stew pots, water bucket and dipper— 
taking the remainder from the kitchen 
cabinet and pantry shelves. The actual 
cost was $28. 

Sleeping quarters: When it was found 
that a double steel-spring camp bed of 
folding persuasion for the adults, together 
with pad and blankets, and two junior 
folding cots, equipped with pneumatic 
mattresses for the children, would cost in 
the neighborhood of $90, it was decided 
to eliminate the air mattresses and take 
blankets for the whole party from home. 
This cut the cost of the sleeping quarters 
to $32. 


Running Expenses 


Furniture: A substantial roll-top type 
of folding camp table, four collapsible 
chairs, folding washbasin, electric-light 
attachment from car dash to tent, first-aid 
kit, a dust-proof case for toilet articles, 
and several other minor items cost approxi- 
mately $25. 

Miscellaneous: Like a good many other 
camping parties, this family decided that 
it would not be necessary to spend a penny 
for anything that would not directly aid 
with the problems of living outdoors for 
several weeks beside their automobile. In 
this particular case father already had his 
rod, reel, lines and flies for fishing when 
the red gods and the environment beck- 
oned; sonny had his cherished binoculars; 
sister her small camera, and so on. But 
like every camper, when the time drew 
near for making the plunge, father dis- 
covered somehow or other that he would 
have to buy special spinners for those 
Firehole River cutthroats he was going 
after. Likewise, also typical, it was found 
necessary to purchase a larger and better 
camera with which to bring home the 
record of the wanderings. This, together 
with other things, brought the cost of 
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miscellaneous articles to the Vr 
of $25. This made the actua) 
family’s outfit, which, by the: 
them admirably, reach the sy| 

There is no denying the fact, 
comfortable camping outfit di), 
money, and for the last two seg 
gypsies have become aware of. 
and time again after it was ¢ 
the best is the cheapest in the || 
man tells me that he wants 
family, including six small ¢). 
Plymouth Rock to Puget §o\ 
outfit costing a hundred or k 
candidly advise that he had }| 
home. A satisfactory outfit 1| 
after year if given ordinary ¢aj| 
first cost is only a small part | 
The money invested in new eaj 
by beginners alone last year | 
$226,000,000. 

But equipment cost is hat 
story. Running expenses go | 
Going to the same source of in 
before, the price paid for day 
chases of the itinerant camp) 
the day the person througho 
This figure includes childrer 
small—who were members of 
the camping parties. It is) 
every automobile was worth 
to the community or commu 
the gas, oil, food, merchandis 
and souvenirs were acquired th 
peregrinations of auto camper 

The average time spent | 
canvas each year for thousand 
parties was found to be thirty 
It includes all the short trip; 
home over holidays as well, 
vacation journey. This mez 
average amount spent by ea¢ 
motor camper during the seaso, 
Tyro campers, then, left int 
stream of cash that amount 
000,000. 

For combined camping out 
ning expenses, beginners spé 
1924 motor-gypsy trips the 1 
almost a half billion dollars. 
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High and Low Cost 


A good many campers lo 
that they do not spend $2.05 
naturally, by the law of aver 
not. Just the same, it is always 
carry, preferably in traveler's | 
kind or another, this sum for ¢ 
of the party multiplied by th 
days the trip is to last. 

On one camping adventure | 
in Wisconsin last summer, pul 
ing trailer, with three adults a 
children in the party, we kept 
expenses down to $1.25 the da; 
But this was because we we! 
fortunate; neither did we hé 
chanical trouble with any part 
necessitating heavy garage bill 
women folks discover any cos! 
that they must acquire. _ 

On the other hand, during a 
the Adirondack and Catskill m 
had the misfortune to break a 
and those macadam roads in th 
with the rocks wickedly proj 
pelled the purchase of two ne’ 
sides this Bess discovered in 
shoppe—oh, boy, oh, joy!—jt 
had spent years looking for in 
of iron book ends of a special 
the price was only $12. Isupl 
a special tourist’s cut rate toc 
the same class as $18 Indian- 
casins and $10 Teddy bears t 
inveigled into buying once bj 
savage behind the counter ne 
at The Thumb in Yellowsto 
Park. At all odds, this Easte 
all our Western ones, have co 
sities something above $2 a 4 
member of the party. 

FRANK E, 
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tha Drew himself had always de- 
to ritate his daughter Emily by so 
nghis son-in-law. And now that 
gne, he took every opportunity 
om of telling Paul the same thing. 
-ayely, it was less sweet from his 
tha from Gladys Verner’s. Paul 
ji him. He had a peculiar unfear- 
‘ofim. He answered him now ina 
secanical voice. 

‘hasn’t come home yet, grand- 
Ji waiting for him. Shall I have 
nep to see you when he comes?” 
innot, since I’m down here, thank 

the voice reflectively. 
d, thin quality, like still shallow 
hamirrors much. The slight figure 
oelessly in front of Paul’s tall one 
ir iat stood in shadow between two 
apf light from the open windows. 
ed back, his pongee suit made 
cor with the wicker chair, so that 
monly a voice attached mysteri- 
'o still black-slippered feet that 
1: not quite touching the porch 


con't grow any taller, my boy,’ 
sebserved smoothly, “by standing 
“shed you the other day with my 
swhen you walked in the garden 
alaughing yellow-haired woman, 
zed you were a little bald. No 
a :ow beyond baldness. You may 

down and tell me where your 
is I am quite aware that he has 


jelome yet.” 
s, down, hunching his chair back 
i ehe. ; 


»7t know where he is, sir. I’m ex- 
In any minute.” 
9 one knows anything. And 
“gone off to pray for him. I told 
zht better stay home and lay out 
tnen. Ah’—the voice lingered, 
g“I hope she’s not stopping. It’s 
tearing Barbara play again, isn’t 
yj you seen her?”’ 
a.! Itstruck like pain—the sound 
te. It was the way his own 
tof her always came, sudden, un- 
, eyond his control. 
biace last October,” he said quietly, 
: sartily that his grandfather were 
rational mood. 
more winsome than ever I’ve seen 
siil-looking, like her mother. Your 
‘ther had just been talking to me 
1 and her, when I declare if I 
ick down and set my eyes right on 
leing Eben to the house. Eben 
uand waved. He’s always spying 
f happen to be out on the roof with 
8. But he never heeds me unless 
2d up about something—the de- 
realis au 
grandfather ’’— Paul straightened 
aid a little into the light—‘‘Bar- 
1 Naples!” 
hif geography has become a varia- 
als right over there, in the prettiest 
3 you'd want to see, filling Eben 
‘iglory because he considers her 
cla personal accomplishment. He 
' te can only abide him about two 
sif every year. Yet he thinks his 
setter than mine. Let him. It rubs 
t enough to envy me my legs and 
e He knows I laugh at him.” 
Erbara is at home she changed her 
vy suddenly,” said Paul. 
tere been music, or hadn’t there? 
en it came again, the soft melody 
tir ballad covering the silence of the 
‘ght—music played slowly and 
ly, as if for ears that loved its 
more than its melody. 
t have been loud thoughts, my 
t deafened you to Barbara,”’ said 
rew, and fell to chuckling. 
‘llises had been their neighbors for 
‘ven years. Now there were left 
sbara and her father’s father. Her 
pre married, her parents were dead. 
Allen Jennings had played and 
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picnicked with the Ellis children over the 
wild sage-scented hills where now gay- 
awninged Spanish houses spread their ter- 
raced gardens. Three generations of friend- 
ships had ripened in the two big houses, 
and only recently had the pathetic en- 
mity grown between old Eben Ellis and 
Nathan Drew. For Nathan had irrevoca- 
bly suspected Eben’s horrified doubt of his 
sanity; and poor body-broken Eben, in his 
wheeled chair and decrepitude, chafed sorely 
under the gloating gaze of Nathan’s field 
glasses that were so often and tauntingly 
trained on his otherwise sequestered garden. 

Old Eben always reveled in pride when 
Barbara came home from her frequent 
journeys. She spent her modest income 
traveling. She had never married. Many 
said it was because Allen Jennings held her 
heart. She was a beautiful woman, quietly 
past girlhood, devoid of cynicism, com- 
radely, serene; ‘‘stuck up,’’ she was consid- 
ered by those of Siesta for whom, in her 
freedom from false values, she found no 
interest. 

Always she had possessed Paul’s imag- 
ination and his gallant dreams. He knew 
that his brother loved her; but it was not 
this knowledge that held, unspoken, the 
feeling that flashed between him and Bar- 
bara whenever their hands but touched in 
idle greeting. The thing that killed his 
courage was the baffling uncertainty of him 
that he saw, like a reflection, in her cool 
deep eyes. 

The sound of her simple gentle music 
lowered like a fog between the two men. 

Finally Nathan’s voice slid slyly from 
his chuckles—‘‘ Now that you hear her, you 
think you know she’s there, eh?” 

“T guess it’s Barbara, all right, grand- 
father.” 

““Oh, yes—oh, yes. But when you didn’t 
hear her, you didn’t believe it. Just the 
same as you don’t believe your mother’s 
about, because you don’t see her. You 
think I’m an old maniac because I can see 
and hear better than you can, but you'll do 
wisely, my ‘s 

The telephone rang, a sharp long sum- 
mons. 

“Well, well. If Henry’s killed himself, 
it’ll serve Emily quite right.” His tranquil 
voice followed Paul across the porch. Paul 
laughed, an ease-making, dispelling laugh. 

“T’m quite sure father hasn’t killed him- 
self, grandfather. There are so many other 
pleasanter things to do than that.” 

‘“‘Pleasanter for you, perhaps,” allowed 
the thin treble voice. ‘‘But it’s the first of 
April, the day for fools, and Henry is the 
finest fool of all.” 

As Paul took the receiver he was acutely 
aware of being strangely and unpleasantly 
excited; his impulse was to cry ‘‘Father!”’ 
into the telephone. But he said in a heavily 
steady voice, “Hello! Paul Jennings 
speaking.” 

It was Gladys Verner. 

“Well, Bluebeard,” her sparkling voice 
chastised him, “is this my first lesson in 
your brutality? I thought you were going 
to call me the moment you got home. 
Don’t dare to tell me you forgot it!” 

He had, of course—had forgotten her 
entirely in dreaming over his day of conse- 
quence at the bank. But it was rather a 
relief to recall her merry existence. 

‘Oh, Glad, hello there!”’ He spoke jubi- 
lantly, to reach the eerie old ears on the 
porch. ‘‘Sweet of you to call me. How are 
you?” Quickly he turned his back to the 
window, lowering his voice to cautious 
smothered words, “Glad, listen dear, can 
you hear me?” 

“ Just barely, Paul. Whatever’s the mat- 
ter? Your father wasn’t hurt, was he?” 

“Oh, no, no. But he hasn’t come yet; 
and grandfather’s down here in the very 
devil of a spell. He thinks he’s been talking 
to mother again. I want to get him up- 
stairs as soon as I can. Understand?”’ 

““Oh, dear”’—grievedly—‘“‘you poor pre- 
cious. Call me later then. Be sure. By.” 


“Surely,” he said, returning to the loud | 


jubilant voice, ‘‘I’ll call you after father 
comes and tell you how he got along. Good 
night—dearest.”’ 

The still black-slippered feet had not 
moved. 

“That was Mrs. Verner,” said Paul, 
with hearty diverting provocativeness. 
“And the next time you talk with mother, 
grandfather, you can tell her that I’m going 
to marry Mrs. Verner. Mother’s hoped I 
would for a long time.” 

From the day of her death his grand- 
father had insisted on Paul’s mother’s 
posthumous presence. It had been a diffi- 
cult pretense to carry on with him. 

“Your mother’s changed,”’ said Nathan 
Drew. “But she had to die to learn what 
I’ve tried to tell her all her life. I always 
said, ‘Emily, if you can’t be loyal to them 
you love, no matter what mistakes they 
make, it’s your own love that'll punish 
you.’ And it’s well she knows it now, wan- 
dering around miserable instead of resting 
in her grave. Mark my words, my boy, 
you'd best be loyal to the love God has put 
in your heart. Don’t go marrying yellow- 
haired widows—not with Barbara in your 
dreams. For it’s a man’s dreams that lie 
deepest and outlast desire.” 

Paul shook off a definite sensation of dis- 
may. The thin tranquil voice and the two 
still black blotches that were his grand- 
father’s feet threatened to become an un- 
welcome manifestation of something deep 
within himself; something that, with the 
feel of a conqueror, he had never allowed to 
annoy or to alarm him. But he voiced only 
his vicarious indignation for his mother’s 
sake. 

“Tt strikes me then, grandfather, that you 
might better practice what you preached 
to mother. It’s a great pity, I think, for 
you to be disloyal to your own daughter.” 

“Pooh! I’m neither loyal nor disloyal. 
My mindisamirror. That’s why you think 
I’m mad. Clever Emily! Think of her, 
gloating over her secret fortune, planning 
to get even with your father forgeeing a 
failure. But what is cleverness? “Service- 
able for everything, sufficient for nothing.’ 
You can’t get even with them you love. If 
you do, you suffer more than they do.” 


“Yet him I loved so well, 
Still in my heart shall dwell; 
Oh, I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair.” 


Faintly the words filled the sileace—an 
unwelcome obbligato to Nathan Drew’s 
mood. Paul hated her sharply. Barbara, 
singing to old Eben Ellis! 

‘No sense trying to revenge yourself on 
Barbara for not loving you, my boy,” said 
Nathan Drew, hatefully complacent. “‘ With 
one woman in your heart, you’d best not 
take another in your arms; she’ll weigh you 
down. And you'll find yourself in the same 
mess, living, that your mother’s in now 
she’s dead.” 

“Tt is ridiculous to say that mother had 
any idea of revenging herself on father,”’ 
said Paul in slow mechanical tones, uncon- 
sciously eager to eliminate himself from the 
old man’s analysis. ‘‘Allen was mother’s 
baby; she always regarded him so, and her 
love for him never wavered through all the 
miserable scrapes he got into. This money 
may be the means of bringing him back to 
honor and decency. She knew father would 
never want while I live. I can’t think of 
any greater loyalty she could possibly have 
shown.” 

“You never were able to think deeply,” 
his grandfather admitted gently. ‘Emily 
gave her money to your good-for-nothing 
brother merely to keep it away from your 
father. She’d much rather have left it to 
you; you are her first-born and fed first 
from her heart. But she was clever enough 
to know that if she did, Henry’d be sitting 
here with us now with his pockets full of 
mortgage notes—all marked paid.” 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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~The 
LIVING / 


You meet them occasionally—the 
artists who make living an art—and 
what hosts and hostesses they are! 


Not always wealthy, not always 
well-to-do, are these enchanting 
people, but they recognize, in every 
item touching the daily life, an 
Opportunity to exercise intelli- 
gence and good taste. 

You find what you need in their 
guest rooms; they seek out the 
shops where unusual delicacies 
may be found. Their money is not 
spent carelessly—rather it is spent 
thoughtfully. 

And to such people the selection 
of a toilet paper for the igs the 


Lighth Art ~ | 


is approached as criticall the 
purchase of fine linen toweling or 
the facial accessories. 


That A. P. W. Satin Tissue com- 
mands their favor, is simply due to 
the fact that it was deliberately 
created with their preferences in 
mind. 

Remarkably soft and firm in tex- 
ture, immaculately pure and highly 
absorbent, A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
obviously excels in every detail 
that could possibly appeal to the 
fastidious. 


hore Wee PAPERS CO. 
ALBANY, N-Y. 
The rolls of Tozlet Paper listed below 


are identified by the A. P. W. checker 
doll wrapper. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue Ago 

—Pure White—Fort pi aoa asa anne ncaees 
Orange—Cross Cut— Aas Thi 
Bob White and Onli- | .~ bo LESS» 
won toilet paper and P ig \’ 
paper towels. 


Send for a Rag Doll 
Send one wrapper from any brand of A, P. W, Paper 
with this coupon and ten cents, for a cute rag doll, 
reproducing in 3 colors the A. P. W., doll character, 
12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


Get a Doll’s House Free 
$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) 
of A, P.W, Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer's name. 


. S.E.P.-9 Dealer's Name 


HY THROW AWAY 
YOUR RAZOR BLADES? 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL, to 
whom the world owes the 
Dollar Watch is now bringing before 
the public another article of great eco- 
nomic value, an ingenious invention 
for resharpening all makes 
f safety razor blades. 
Makes every blade gaod 
for 100 to 300 perfect 
>, shaves. 


INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


automatically brings the edge of the blade 
in contact with the leather strop at the 
proper angle, thus nsuring a keen cutting 
edge. Itcan be used by anyone withoutskill 
or practice. Over 800 000 sold within one 
single year through this wonderful device. 


Ten Days FREE TRIAL 
Prove the Ingersoll Stropper is all we claim. 
Send $1.00 for complete outfit, including patent 
Stropper (blade holder) and fine leather Strop. 
Use it 10 days. Your money back at once, if not 
completely satisfied. Write at once, mentioning 
make of razor you use. 
AGENTS: Write for proposition. 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, Pres. 
New Era Mfg. Co., Dept. 149, 476 Broadway, N.Y.C, 
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CADILLAC 
\AKLAND > 


Equip with 


With Chrysler and Buick 


These Leaders in the Automobile Industry Take a Great Step For- 


ward in the Reduction of Motor Car Upkeep and Operation Cost 


Now Cadillac and Oakland, like Chrysler 
and Buick, have taken the one necessary 
step to obtain clean motor oil all the 
time—the adoption of PUROLATOR. 


And in addition, Motor Improvements 
Incorporated can supply the owners of 
prior models of these cars with PURO- 
LATOR through any authorized Cadillac 
or Oakland dealers or distributors. Thus, 
any Cadillac or Oakland owner may now 
enjoy the benefits of clean oil. 


Both Cadillac and Oakland are using 


PUROLATOR as standard equipment: 


because — 


Ist. They recognize that a major part of 
the repair on lubricated motor parts 
has, in the past, been due to contam- 
inated oil, and their engineering tests 
have proved conclusively that PURO- 
LATOR assures clean oil all the time. 

2nd. They realize that the frequent chang- 
ing of oil does not protect against 
contamination, and that with PURO- 
LATOR, the oil need be changed far 
less frequently. 


The fact is, that under practical motoring 
conditions, you can not have clean un- 
contaminated oil without PUROLATOR. 
Even when you drain the oil, fully one 
half the metal and carbon particles, the 
road grit and other dirt, remain in the 
lower part of the crankcase. 


The fresh, clean oil picks up this dirt in a 
few miles of driving. The abrasives, cir- 
culating in the oil, begin to grind away at 
the bearings, the cylinder walls, the pis- 
tons and the piston rings. They hasten 
wear and shorten the life of the motor. 


PUROLATOR completely removes these 
grinding elements. It constantly gives you 


the wonderful motor economy of clean oil. 


PUROLATOR achieves its remarkable re- 
sults by a simple process of microscopic 
filtration under pressure, cleaning the 
oil continuously as the engine runs. It 
takes out of the oil every single abrasive 
element. 


A PUROLATOR is designed for practically 
every make of car, truck, and tractor. Get 
one on your car and save your share of 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
tribute which Americans pay every year 
to contaminated oil. 


Everywhere throughout America PURO- 
LATOR sales and service stations are 
ready to save you money and motor 
trouble. Go to your nearest PUROLATOR 
station and have a PUROLATOR installed 
today. 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 


365 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Ee 


Septem 


For Passenger Cars 


Small Fours and Sixes - - $15 
Large Fours and Sixes’ - «) 2a 
Larger Sixes, Eights and Twelves 30 
For Trucks oa! eS 


West of Rocky Mountains, prices 
slightly higher. 


Cars without force-feed sys- 
tems or exposed oil lines, re- 
quiring auxiliary pump and 
special fittings, $5 additional. 


For Motor Boats 


PUROLATOR can also be installed on prac 
tically any type of marine engine having 
force-feed lubrication. Priced as above ac 
cording to size of engine. ay 


* 
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library and went to another telephone in the 
dining-room alcove. 

In a bright business voice he called Irvin 
Winnerheim’s apartment. Irvin’s brother 
Sidney answered and somewhat excitedly 
gave out the confidential friendly informa- 
tion that his exemplary older brother was 
drunk—dead drunk. Sidney had got in 
from San Francisco at seven and found him 
so. Incomprehensible. Was there any 
message? There was none. To Paul, it was 
unpleasantly comprehensible. 

He called the Sierra Club. His father had 
not been there. He called the packing plant 
and told Central to ring until she got 
the night watchman or she’d lose her job. 

Finally old Jim Estis answered: 

“Why, ain’t he home? That’s funny. 
Yep, I seen him jest ’s I was comin’ on... . 
Lord, no, he wasn’t depressed; fact is I 
thought ’s how he was lookin’ more perked 
up than usual. Kind of a brightness on his 
face like there used to be. . . . Nope, not 
been any trouble, not ’s I know of. Boys 
said Winnerheim went off early in a great 
stew about somethin’. He always is. I 
wouldn’t be worryin’ none about the old 
man, Paul. He’s probably at a movin’ 
pitcher.” 

This hearty assurance left Paul the more 
unassured. ‘“‘Kind of a brightness on his 
face ” That face swam before Paul’s 
blurred vision—kindly; broad between the 
brown shy eyes that looked out unjudgingly 
above the big Roman nose, which by all the 
laws of usual contour should have been 
wide and Saxon; its sensitive slow-smiling 
mouth; the moth-eaten hair line of soft 
white hair about a fine high forehead; a 
homely face where beauty lived. 

A hot desperate necessity, a personal 
necessity for finding his father, made Paul’s 
hand reach for the receiver even though he 
had thought of no number to call. But 
his hand fell, for Martha’s black-hatted 
head appeared in the half-opened swinging 
door. ; 

‘“My lands, isn’t your father home yet, 
Mr. Paul?” she said in a hushed cautious 
voice. 

He knew she had been listening. She 
must have been long home from prayer 
meeting. Since his mother’s death Martha 
had sovieted from servant to sovereign. 

“N-o, he isn’t, Martha.’’ Paul looked at 
her gravely and unapprovingly, but some- 
thing impelled him to say, “I’m worri— 
I’m wondering a little about him.” 

Martha’s hushed voice became a whisper. 

““They—did—foreclose, did they?” 

This, from Martha, was surely extraordi- 
nary. And he recalled that his grandfather 
said she had gone to pray for Henry Jen- 
nings. He reproved her with uplifted 
brows. 

“The foreclosure means nothing. We 
arranged for it more than a year ago. 
Grandfather, Martha, is not a very depend- 
able person to gossip with. Quite evidently 
you’ve been talking with him.” 

Martha’s gaze remained more hostile 
than humble. 

“Why, yes, so I have, same as I’ve talked 
to him every day for most thirty years, 
Mr. Paul. But I didn’t tell him you’d left 
the business the minute you got your fine 
fortune, nor that you’d thrown down your 
father for old Frank Shields. No, I didn’t 
tell him those things. I left him go on be- 
lieving that you’d have saved your father 
if only you had sense enough. God knows 
his poor crazy brain’s addled enough as it 
is. He’ll be cuttin’ our throats next thing 
we know.” The swinging door swallowed 
her. Quickly it gulped her back again. 
Her face was distorted with the escaping of 
her long withheld grief and rebellion. 
“Unless,” she continued her ominous 
phrase, ‘‘your poor father’s done it for him- 
self a’ready, like your old maniac of a 
grandfather thinks. Oh, it’s poor trash 
you are! You know well in your heart 
what this foreclosure means to your 
father.” 

Paul stared at the place her head had 
been until the sound of her feet stamping 
up the back stairs was stilled. Sweat came 
out on his temples and into his palms. He 
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rubbed his hands together. But the words 
that made pain in his mind were not 
Martha’s; they were old Jim Estis’— 
“kind of a brightness on his face—kind of a 
brightness tf 

By the words of old Jim Estis he knew 
that his father was dead. And he felt an 
intensified return of the loneliness that had 
laid cold fingers on him as he had passed 
his father’s empty office that afternoon. 
He fumbled in his inner pocket for his 
father’s penciled note. He spread it on the 
small telephone table and held its four 
corners with his cold moist hands, but he 
could read no farther than ‘‘My dear son: 
When I named you Paul it was ——”’ 

His father had named him Paul because 
of faith—faith; something finer than fact; 
something Henry Jennings had kept with 
every man and with himself and God. Paul 
saw his tears fall on the paper; he pulled it 
away so they might not smear the words. 

“Paul!” called his grandfather’s thin 
voice, imperative with irritation. Paul 
started for the porch, carrying the note, 
open, in his hand. The motionless black 
blotches that were his grandfather’s feet 
had not moved. 

“They’re bringing him now,” said the 
voice that belonged to them. 

Paul walked on to the veranda door. He 
heard low sounds in his throat, but gave 
them no thought. A ear was winding up 
the valley wall; a car with one headlight, 
lifting through the darkness like a Cyclops’ 
eye. 

“This will enlighten you about his being 
‘glad to be rid of the financial worry.’”’ 
Nathan Drew’s words were the more hate- 
ful in that he intended no animosity. He 
was old beyond emotions of favor and dis- 
favor, old beyond any distress of death. He 
knew nothing of Paul’s new fortune, nor of 
the shining vice-president desk. Situations 
entertained him in their own intrinsic 
value; and his ignorance of the actual im- 
port of this one put added power under his 
tongue. 

The irony of his innocence ate like an 
acid into Paul Jennings’ armor of evasion 
from self-analysis, baring those deep-hidden 
things which, with the feel of a conqueror, 
he had never allowed to annoy or to alarm 
him; the garments of ambition that had 
clothed them seemed poor rags of insuffi- 
ciency now that he waited the coming of 
that climbing car. They uncovered also 
the secret of Barbara’s intolerable aloof- 
ness. He had fulfilled that baffling doubt 
in the gaze of her cool deep eyes. 

It was a strange time for thoughts of her 
to beat in on him; intimate thoughts such 
as he had always sternly denied himself; 
thoughts that even intervened between him 
and the certainty of the approaching auto- 
mobile. He thought of her in that near 
room, lying still and slender in some in- 
definite white garment; he thought of her 
soft dark hair, braided, across the pillow; 
of the long quiet lashes under her eyes that 
were closed from questioning; of her slim 
sweet hands whose every touch had made a 
memory between them; of her lips 

The hoarse honk of the nearing ear left 
Paul violently trembling. Love—how 
close it roots its many branches! 

If he had not so much loved his father. 
Ah, that was the touchstone of his inade- 
quacy! 

The car reached the driveway and circled 
up under the porte-cochére. It was a ram- 
shackle protesting taxi. 

“Grandfather”—it was the seriously 
troubled voice of a little boy—“I—I can’t 
get this door open.” 

Softly, like a shadow, Nathan Drew 
slipped close to his heavy body and opened 
the simple latch. He, too, was trembling, 
but not from dread or from distress; he was 
shaken with an exultant frenzy of the 
proved prophet. 

The driver, his bent and furtive head low- 
ered sullenly over the wheel, did not look 
up. Then the cab door sagged open and 
Charley got out. Something was inside on 
the seat. Charley’s familiar s\.ingy face 
was stricken with the shame of failure; 
after the many years of faithfulness this 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Just as inexpensively as you buy 
electric light, and from the very 
same fixture, the current for your 
radio is now constantly available. 


The Unitron Combination keeps 
your good ‘“‘A” Battery always 
charged and displaces “B”’ Bat- 
teries entirely. 


Think of having battery energy 
that is inexhaustible! 


Two small switches! Pull one— 
your “‘A”’ Battery is being charged. 
Pull the other—the “B” Power 
flows silently into your set. 


Could radio entertainment power 
be simpler? 


Send for literature that tells about 
the Unitron Combination. Its effi- 
ciency and economy mark the dawn 
of a new day in radio pleasure. 


Forest Electric Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


For those who prefer the 
$ Unitron No- Bee, this 
“B” Battery Eliminator 
is built in a separate 
unit. The price is $28. 


COMBINATION 
No-Bee 


‘A-Charger 


Six Rooms 
_. Bath o¢ Closets, 


Put the Profits 
in YOUR Pocket 


Buy direct. Make four big extra savings. 
We own our own forests and mills. 

All freight paid. Every part cut to fit. You 
ean build your homes yourself. 

We can show you how to make immense sav- 
ings on materials and labor. We guarantee 


honest quality throughout. 

Write today for our free Wonder Book of 
Liberty Homes No. 14 in color, every size 
and style from $380 up. Live in your own 
home this Fall. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Liberty Homes Co. 


Ne 


Write for free Guide Books and 

ATENTS “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
* Send model or sketch of invention 

for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 
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GSverywhere~ 
you sec Cheney 


Subular Ties 


erences 


OU see Cheney Tubulars 

wherever there are men 
who appreciate real tie value. 
These fine ties have no seams 
to rip—no lining to wrinkle, 
or get displaced. Naturally, 
they give long service and 
end tie troubles. 


HENEY TUBULARS—four- 

in-hands and bats—are 
woven in one piece. They 
slide easily under the collar, 
and keep their shape. Haber- 
dashers have them in plain 
colors as well as in new 
patterns. 


Look for the name in the neckband 


CHENEY 
BULARS 


All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Madison Ave. and 34th St., New York 


Make $100 Weekly— _ 
Will Show You How! 


wr OU can do it in your 


spare time—eve- 
nings. Lay the foundation 
for a permanent, profitable 
business of your own. Give it 
all your time when you've 
proven the big opportunities 
it holds for you. Sell what 
the public wants— 


se 
Sell Radio In 
Spare Time! 
Demonstrate the Ozarka in 
your own home or in your 
prospect's home. Sales experi- 
ence not necessary—we teach 
you! Ozarka instruments 
priced right, with sales helps, 
national and local advertis- 
ing, make your selling easy. 


12 Selling Lessons FREE! 


The Ozarka plan of selling radio is entirely differ- 
ent. Most practical—easier to explain. Sales are 
made quicker and easier. Knowledge of radio not 
necessary —we teach you every detail without charge! Our 
success with 3,100 men proves the merit of our teaching. 


3,100 Men Are Doing It! 


The Ozarka organization today consists of 3,100 men. In 
territory not now covered the right man is wanted. $100 
weekly in spare time is not unusual. Many Ozarka men are 
making far more—some have been with us for three years. 


FREE Book Tells How— 


Write me personally—tell me about yourself, and I'll 

‘ see 
that my 64 page book, Ozarka Plan No. 100, is sent you 
without cost. Please mention the name of your county. To 
be sure of my personal attention, attach coupon below, to 
your letter. J. Matheson Bell, Pres. 


fNcoreorntED 


122 Austin Avenue J, Chicago, Illinois 


J. Matheson Bell 
Pres., Ozarka Inc. 


Gentlemen; 


I am greatly interested in the FREE BOOK “The I 
Ozarka Plan" whereby I can sell your radio instruments. 
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was the first time he had not piloted Henry 
Jennings home, victorious, through all sorts 
of minor catastrophes—runaway horses, 
overturned carriages, rebellious automo- 
biles. It was a pathetic face that lifted to 
the two men above him. 

“When did he do it, Charley?” said 
Nathan Drew, almost pleasedly. 

Charley stared at Paul. 

“‘Near seven, sir. Mr. Paul, I done every- 
thing in my power to keep him from 
drivin’, but a 

“Confound it all, Charley,’”’ came the 
sleep-bewildered serene voice of Henry Jen- 
nings from the cavern of the taxi, ““what’s 
happened now to this relic? Le’s get out 
and crawl home.” 

“Father!’’ The shout that tore out of 
Paul’s throat transformed the phlegmatic 
taxi driver into a most actively interested 
Irishman. Charley, equally astonished, 
rescued old Nathan Drew from a helpless 
heap on the steps where Paul’s swift passing 
had flung him. While Paul, frenzied with 
the reaction of emotion, welcomed his dum- 
founded father back from death. Hereached 
for his hands and pulled at them; he pulled 
at his shoulders; he kept saying, “Oh, 
father—father! Oh, father!” And Henry 
Jennings, resisting him, tried to explain 
that he was hurt; his foot was crushed; 
there had been an accident—to wait a 
minute—wait—wait 

Meanwhile old Nathan Drew, restored 
to his fragile equilibrium, was proudly pay- 
ing the taxi driver. Seldom was he granted 
such opportune occasion for officiating 
with his assiduously carried pocketbook. 

“‘Jee-hos-ha-phat! Don’t give him more’n 
his four dollars and sixty cents, sir,” Charley 
expostulated, seeing Nathan’s graceful ges- 
ture of endowment with a new five-dollar 
bill. “‘Why, I done that much repair work 
on his engine jest tryin’ to get up the hill!” 

The driver, however, was immune to 
further insult. Plainly Nathan Drew was 
his only equal among those present. He 
winked at him indulgently, indicating Paul 
with a thrust of his thumb. 

““Nut—eh?”’ he said. 

Nathan’s face flashed with keen pleasure. 

“Congenital,” he said; and wavering a 
little, but chuckling and unassisted, went 
up the steps and held the screen door open 
for Paul and Charley, who were helping 
Henry Jennings out of the cab. Charley, 
too, was staring at Paul, with asurreptitious 
sidewise eye. 

Henry Jennings indicated the first chair. 

“‘T’ll sit here a while,”’ he said. 

“Ah, now, sir,’”’ Charley expostulated, 
“Doctor Holmes said you was to get 
straight to bed.” 

“T’ll sit here a while first,” said Henry 
Jennings, with unusual decision. ‘‘You go 
get something to eat.” 

But Charley stood his ground, backed 
against the door and twisting his felt hat, 
long enough to tell his story. While he 
talked, Paul was glad to make occupation 
for himself by straightening his father’s 
bandaged foot on a stool and by putting pil- 
lows around him. Charley was graphic and 
unsparing. If he had been driving, it never 
would have happened; he’d done his 
best to keep Mr. Jennings from driving, 
but ’twant no use, the Old Nick was in 
him; Mr. Jennings knew he couldn’t drive 
a car; nobody could drive a car that never 
bothered to look at the road; but drive he 
would, so fast the telephone poles looked 
like a picket fence. 

At this point Paul, from the shadow, 
peered closely at his father’s face. It was 
weak with weariness and pale from pain, 
and the amused eyes were heavy from the 
anesthetic; but despite these things there 
was—there undoubtedly was just what the 
old night watchman had said “‘kind of a 
brightness on his face.” But it was an 
earthly rational joy. 

Henry Jennings had never thought of 
committing suicide. But even as the suffo- 
cating idea cleared from his consciousness, 
Paul knew that it was not his unbalanced 
old grandfather nor yet the angry Martha 
who had swept his senses into such irra- 
tional fear, 
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“Tf you can’t be loyal to them you love 
it’s your own love that will punish you,” 
Nathan Drew had said. 

But his father was here—here. And in- 
stead of being sick with life, his father was 
so glad to have escaped death that he actu- 
ally glowed with rejoicing. Surmounting 
his physical exhaustion, defying any defeat 
of age, glowed a spirit as radiant as that of 
serious youth when it has first found love. 
He stepped forward impulsively and put a 
tight hand on his father’s shoulder. His 
father’s hand reached up and touched it, 
and dropped again; he was waiting, with 
patient irritation, for Charley to finish, and 
Charley went on describing the mad way 
they turned corners—gettin’ away with it 
till they met some more damn fools right at 
Balboa Curve—then what could you ex- 
pect?—well, Mr. Paul’d know how lucky 
they’d been to get out of it alive when he 
saw the trash pile that used to be their good 
automobile. 

The word ‘trash’? made Paul wince. 
“Poor trash,’’ Martha had called him. He 
hated her for making naked and vulgar a 
knowledge he had kept pleasantly clothed 
with love; but even now, in the relief of his 
father’s comfortable presence, that knowl- 
edge retreated again to its long hiding place. 

Under the noise of Charley’s departure 
slid the voice of Nathan Drew, who was sit- 
ting now in a chair against the house, where 
he was completely covered in darkness; 
even the black feet were buried; only the 
voice remained. 

“Had you been out to Emily’s grave?”’ it 
said. 

“Yes,”’ said Henry Jennings; but he 
spoke to hisson. ‘‘I tried to find you about 
four o’clock, Paul, but I couldn’t. And I 
went out to your mother’s grave. Sit down, 
Paul, sit down. I’m quite all right. This 
foot’s nothing. I’ve got some news that’ll 
surprise you.” 

Paul came to him quickly. 

‘Don’t you want me to get rid of grand- 
father?’’ he whispered. 

“Oh, no; it’s better to let him alone. I 
wish you’d get me my pipe, though,” he 
said. 

And then, in his gentle, tired, queerly 
radiant voice he told them that Allen had 
paid the Winnerheim notes; he had sent 
the money to George Grant, his father’s 
lawyer. And he had sent George Grant a 
letter to give to his father on April first. 
He told them this in one long unpausing 
phrase, as if warding off interruption. 

“Turn on the light, Paul. I’ll read it to 
you.” He had to hold the letter up close 
to his eyes; it was written on a long sheet of 
foolscap that, in his unsteady hands, made 
small noises, like someone whispering. But 
he read it in an unshaken, exalted voice: 


“Dear Father: God knows why mother 
left me this money. I don’t. But she must 
have meant me to do what I like with it. 
So here goes. You’re to oust the Winner- 
heims with it so hard they’ll lose their taste 
for tuna forever. If there’s any change left, 
go ahead and import another cathedral bell 
or two, and get a couple of fountains and 
plant orchids round the pools. George 
Grant writes me that the place is sure to 
pay for itself now, so we may as well keep 
up the artistic end of it. 

“T’m going back to San Francisco and 
take my medicine. Three years. And when 
I get out, I know you and Paul won’t be 
ashamed to let the bells ring out for a very 
humble partner. And now don’t have any 
fool compunctions about taking this money, 
father. I’m not trying to repay you for the 
shame—and hard cash, too—that I’ve cost 
you. Inever was any good about expressing 
myself, but it’s being able to do this that 
has saved my immortal soul. Now that 
sounds pretty strong, but it’s just what I 
mean. And I’m sure mother won’t begrudge 
us the old fish factory if it’s able to do that. 

““My love to Paul and to the grandparent 
and to Barbara, if she’s home. Tell her 
I know I’m not worthy to send it, but I 


haven’t had even the courage before. And © 


a big April fool to the Winnerheims. Dear 
old father, good luck. ALLEN.” 


His father turned his head a 
at the silence. Then he hel 
this son, who had neither f 


believing heart! To his f 
be no less than his father 

be. What matter if the 
frail or false? It is the fait 
father was merely waiting fe 
joice with him. And Paul 
Before he could conqueror 
this new sensation that 
for his father, Nathan D: 
“Well, well,” said the 
“it isn’t every prodigal s 
his fatted calf on ahead of k 
expect poor Paul to sh 
Henry. His new diet is d 
jealousy for meat and bit 
inevitable rations for thep 
Since he wasn’t able to s 
he’ll never forgive Allen for ¢ 
he sat here arguing you wou 
more money in the damned f 
matter how much you 
thinks 4 “ 
Henry Jennings pressed h 
before he loosed it to make a 
tated gesture at his father-i 
“Oh, father, let up, let 
know what you’re talking a 
have had all of Paul’s mone 
taken good pains not to let 
I felt about it.’”’ He leaned 
and looked again at Paul. * 
believe it, Paul. I know ho 
took me allin a heap too.” 
Paul choked and turned away 
grandfather had not been there h 
have dropped by his father’s ¢ 
wept; wept like a shamed, be 
child that has no other recourse. - 
But Nathan Drew, talking an) 
ling, was coming slowly out of the) 
seeming less flesh than phantom. I 
straight ahead of him and walked 
ingly toward the door at the far e 
veranda. A faint light, like pallo 
late dissipated moon that hee 
fis 


over the mountains across | 
on his strained scholarly old f 
not talking now to the two 
lently watched him. He was’ 


dimly lit garden. He went o1 
slowly down the broad steps. 


in spite of yourself. Now 
leave me in peace a while. TI 
trying to hatch up anything betw 
and Barbara. She'll give you jus 
grandchildren with Allen, a 

out very well with the yellow-hair 
Yes, he will, I tell you. He calls! 
est—I heard him—and she can 
dollars to drown his dreams. Now 
pestering me any % 

The curving path took him. W 
curse, Paul started after him, 
stopped at the door, held by th 
Why did his father keep silen 
didn’t he speak? Had h 
finally succeeded in sowing 8) 
seconds grew to minutes; t 
clamorous with cricket song 

A wing of the Ellis house 
tain of shadow behind the euca 
and from a window of ther 
knew was Barbara’s a soft 
fluttered in the moonlight 
there in that room—so near; 
still; sufficing. ; 

“Tt’s a man’s dreams that lie 
outlast desire.”’ ae 

He had sold his dreams fora d¢ 
must go always unfulfilled. ia 

And still, after long minutes, 
did not speak. Tero ace 


Paul turned and strode back 
Henry Jennings was asleep, 12! 
happy; his right arm lying out 
chair arm as he had stretched i 
his son. _— 
The telephone rang. It was 
Verner. a 
“ Hello—dearest,”’ said Pa 
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For Roadside Lunches 


Corner of Gold Medal Kitchen—a modern Gold Medal Cooktes—so 


kitchen gust like yours. Here Miss Betty ics 4, 
Crocker and her staff Kitchen-test samples easy to make—and yum 
from each batch of Gold Medal Flour. ; Jum - yum —how young 


and old do love ‘em! 


Another of the delicious 
recipes constantly created 
by Miss Crocker in the Gold 
Medal Kitchen. Kitchen- 
tested recipes and Kitchen- 
tested Flour—perfect re- 
sults whenever you bake! 
Don’t miss these delights. 
Read Miss Crocker’s offer. 


entually— 


every woman will use Kitchen-tested flour 
—for then only you can be sure the flour will 
always act the same perfect way in your oven 


.« « why not now? 


\ 


} 


T least one-half of all bak- Yor we test every batch of this fine Crocker—who do nothing but 
4\ ing failurescanbetraced flour by actually baking breads bake all day long. 


dectly to the flour used! To nd pastries in our own kitchen Each morning they receive 
: way it acts in your oven. 


samples of every batch of Gold 
Cten the same brand of flour may not always act Medal Flour milled. Miss Betty Crocker and her : 

, . - . E S 
i: same. You've no doubt noticed this, too— staff bake with each sample. A 
fm time to time. 


My Special Offer of Kitchen-tested Recipes 


we test the flour in our kitchen, we are also creating 
and testing delightful new recipes. We have printed 


If asample does not bake exactly right—that batch all these Kitchen-tested recipes on cards and filed them in 
Is is not because one is better or worse than of flour is never allowed to reach you. Each Ee ce BS ashy idetiah ressyes Hu eo 
aother. But simply because a flour—although sample must bake in the same perfect way as all : 


‘A y 4 ; : i These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us exactly 
> Same chemically—may still differ in baking the others. 7oc each. We will send you one for that price. dnd as fast 
rults each time. And the delightful Kitchen-tested Gold Medal as we create new recipes we mail them to you free. Just think— 


new Kitchen-tested recipes constantly! 


: ‘ipes— se too. Every ki 
he one sure way a miller can tell how anybatchof | Recipes—you should have these too. Every kind Lf you prefersty ce, Aistuiwhat-the 


fur will act in your oven is to bake with it first of recipe. Each one tested with the flour’ in recipes are like, just send us roc to 
— Kitchen-test every batch before our kitchen. cover cost of packing and mailing. 
he allows it to come into your 7 . Check the coupon for whichever you fc 
anh The Gold Medal unqualified guarantee Meet phe Css cashes oF ie OE 
This is wh Baer Cold Order a sack of Gold Medal Flour from your plete Gold Medal Home Service box. 
is why every batch of Gold _ : ee ; 
2 ihe rocer and try it out as much as you please. Send cowpon now. A 
Medal Flour receives this Kitchen- © ‘ new delight 
test: It saves you from costly ex- If it is not the best flour that you have ever tried wg eete (3etty Grochve- 
perimenting when you bake. This and if it does not produce the most uniform good : { 


fine flour always acts in the same Tesults, you may at any time return the unused MISS BETTY CROCKER, 


perfect way portion of your sack of flour to your grocer. He Washburn Crosby Company, Dept, 103 
* - . t 
will pay you back your full purchase price. We EE et eyo Rea eae 
A A 3 O Enclosed find 7oc for your Gold 
How the Kitchen-test will repay him. Medal Home Service box of Kitch- 
is made en-tested recipes. (It is understood 
Inthe Gold Medal model kitchen —zested flour. It is the one way you can be sure that Enclosed find roc for selected samples of Kitchen-tested recipes. 


©» are trained women—cooking ex- every sack will always act the same way in your 


>, 
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Eventually—every woman will use only Kztchen- ! I receive free all new recipes as they are printed.) 
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Not Now ? Perts working with Miss Betty oven. Why not now? i 
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OLD MEDAL FLOUR -Kitchen-tested 


4ED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks for women, 10:45 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- each morning. By Miss Crocker, 
apolis. Interesting programs-daily. Also Home Service Department. } 
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THE DEATH OF AN INFINITIVE SPLITTER 


“Well, well, well! Imagine Shaw Seminary 
having a press agent!” 

He laughed and laughed and laughed, 
and Joe don’t say anything, see, because he 
don’t like this bird somehow. 

““You came down with old Burdett, eh?” 
this Madison goes on. ‘‘He’s arich one, he 
is! Say, the good times I have with that 
old codger! You’d die laughing! You see, 
he hates grammatical errors, and all I have 
to do to get his goat is pull one or two. 
Sore? It runs him crazy!” 

Joe just looks at him and wonders how a 
fellow can get so hot and red and panting 
without taking no exercise. He looks like 
he’s going to go off in a convulsion any 
minute. 

“Listen!” he says to Joe, and walks over 
to the wall separating Joe’s office from Pro- 
fessor Burdett’s. He calls out, ‘‘ Hey, Bur- 
dett!’’ After a minute the old gent answers, 
“Well?”? Then this Madison winks at Joe 
and calls out, “‘ Prexy says the staff’s got to 
very thoroughly and carefully read that 
new bulletin out this morning.” 

There isn’t any answer, see, nothing but 
silence; and this Madison just chuckles 
and chuckles and chuckles and his face gets 
redder and redder. 

“‘Can you beat it?’’ he whispers to Joe. 
‘“‘He’s just boiling in there! Any time you 
want a good laugh, just split an infinitive 
around him. Sometime you and I'll get 
him together,”’ he says, “‘and we’ll just run 
him crazy, eh?” 

Then he leaves. Now Joe feels he ought 
to let the old gent know he ain’t mixed up 
in this little game, so he hauls off over next 
door and tells him he ain’t, taking care to 
use sentences that a child can parse, so he 
won’t make no breaks, see? 

“No, no!” Professor Burdett says. ‘I 
know Madison. You don’t have to tell me 
anything about him. I know him.” 

“There ought to be a law against people 
like that,” Joe says sympathetically. 

“The Lord will most certainly provide a 
remedy some day,” the old gent says. ‘‘ And 
wasn’t that my daughter calling on you 
this morning?” 

“Yes, sir,” Joe says. ‘“‘She’s a pip.” 

“Charming in many ways, but her syntax 
is bad.” 

‘She'll outgrow that maybe,” Joe says, a 
little embarrassed at this brazen discussion 
of something he didn’t know what it was 
but it didn’t sound like it ought to be talked 
about. “‘ Anyway, I never hold that against 
anybody. Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 

““You’ll have dinner with us this evening 
then?”’ 

Joe said, yes, sir, he would. 

Well, that wasn’t the only time he went 
out to the Burdetts, during the month he 
was at Shaw Seminary; and this Flora, 
who’s a pip, and him get along swell, see? 
Around the house, around the old gent, she 
uses as slick a line of talk as you could 
want; but when she and Joe’s out together, 
see, she just indulges! All her suppressions 
let loose and the old grammar rules get 
paralyzed. Joe don’t care, see, because he’s 
pretty soft on her by this time. 

In fact everything would ’a’ been jake 
with him if he’d ’a’ been able to get any- 
where with publicity. Only, as I say, you 
don’t barge into a first-rate press agent 
every day, and Joe wasn’t no first-rate press 
agent. The second time he sent out a story 
it said that nineteen members of the senior 
class at Shaw had got engaged to be married 
during the Christmas holidays, and three 
society editors come around to the college 
and wanted the names and what they was 
going to wear at the weddings, see, and the 
president of Shaw give Joe hell when it 
turned out to be a pipe. 

Well, he dreamed a few more and not one 
got over, and finally he gets a telephone call 
from this Mr. Ethridge at the Telegraph. 

“Look here, Cole,” the city editor says, 
“we don’t run a fiction magazine down here, 
see? I don’t mind a press agent now and 
then, but there ain’t no use your sending all 
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your opium dreams down here, because we 


ain’t got but two wastebaskets and they’re 


both full now. Take a tip, old man, and be 
careful what you send out. Why, you’re 
beginning to shake my faith in the veracity 
of press agents!” 

And then comes the big break, the break 
that Joe ought to ’ve made into a winner. 
He won’t get another such if he lives to be 
a hundred, see, and what does he do? 

Well, it’s about a month after Joe gets 
there, and altogether he had less than a 
stickful of copy printed in the papers about 
Shaw. He’s moping around, see, and telling 
Flora, who’s a pip if ever there was one, and 
she’s been pretty frank with him. 

“Chuck this,” she says, “‘and haul on off 
back to New York. This isn’t your line, so 
don’t let it fret you. You could find some- 
thing to-do in New York while you kept up 
your writing, I’m sure.” 

“But,” Joe objects, “I don’t want to 
leave you, sweet—sweet ——”’ 

“««Sweetheart’ is the word you want,” 
she says, helpful, “and maybe is 

“Maybe what?” 

“‘“Maybe—oh, nothing now.” 

So Joe’s sitting in his office thinking about 
Flora and Longfellow and Shakspere this 
morning I’m telling about, when he hears 
voices in the next room. And he makes a 
snoot, see, when he gets one of them as 
Professor Madison’s, and pretty soon it’s 
clear that he’s called on Professor Burdett 
to amuse hisself with a little plain and fancy 
bad grammar. 

Joe hears him laughing and laughing and 
laughing, and he don’t hear but a word or 
two from the old gent, see, and he knows 
that the old gent can’t trust his own self to 
speak, he’ssomad. And then, after several 
minutes, Madison raises his voice higher 
than before and Joe hears him say: 

“All right, Burdett, I'll leave; but—ha- 
ha—if ever I want to quietly and properly 
and with a regular observance of all de- 
mands of civil deportment walk in here 
again, I’ll Burdett!” 

This last was a scream, see, and in a split 
second Joe hears a shuffling of feet, then the 
heavy thump of something falling to the 
floor, and finally the old gent’s voice: “This 
has all been very, very annoying!’’ Then 
Joe’s outa his office, around the corridor 
and throwing open the old professor’s door. 

Well, the old gentleman’s standing there, 
see, when Joe enters; and on the floor is a 
body, the body of Professor Madison, and 
if he’s dead, which he is, it’s all jake by Joe. 
But his first glance don’t show any blood or 
signs of a blow or even any weapon, and 
Professor Burdett is glancing through a 
book, turning the pages idly. 

“Well!” Joe exclaims. ‘And this is a 
pretty howdy-do!” 

The old gent looks up. 

“Oh, hello, Joe,” he says. ‘‘That’s Pro- 
fessor Madison there. He’s dead, I think.” 

“Get out!” 

“Yes,” Professor Burdett says, “he pro- 
voked me again—he made a most fearful, a 
most unforgivable error—made it deliber- 
ately to annoy me. J lost my temper, I fear, 
and catching up this book I struck him and 
he fell down dead.” 

Joe went over and felt the book. 

“But it’s limp leather,” he said in sur- 
prise. “It’s soft and I don’t see how He 

“T don’t imagine it is genuine limp 
leather,’’ the old gent says. ‘Probably it’s 
imitation. It cost me only a dollar and a 
quarter. However, even a dollar and a 
quarter for an abridged thesaurus is quite 
a bargain, don’t you think?” 

“‘T had a thesaurus when J got out of high 
school,” Joesays. ‘‘Mine wasa Roget’s. I 
think it was give to me as a prize for getting 
the highest mark in English.” 

“This one was secondhand,” the pro- 
fessor says. ‘‘ You really can get some ex- 
cellent bargains in secondhand bookstores 
if you have any familiarity with editions. 
I Mie in Philadelphia a few years ago 
an ee 


“But you don’t mean you hit him with a 
limp-leather thesaurus and he died from 
that!” Joe interrupts. 

“Imitation limp leather,” the professor 
corrects him, ‘‘and abridged.” 

“Even at that,” Joe says, “it was a 
bargain, and I’d like to get the address of 
where you got it later. But it seems funny 
you could hit a man with a limp-leather 
thesaurus—and it abridged at that—and 
kill him!” 

““You know,” the professor keeps on, ‘“‘I 
hadn’t the slightest idea of what I could do 
with it when I bought it; I just had an 
idea that it might come in handy some 
day.” He glances at the body, see? 

“Yes,” Joe says, ‘‘you can’t ever tell 
when you'll need something like that. I 
had a aunt once that found a bustle in her 
attic and she never thought she’d ever have 
any need for a bustle. And one day Hs 

“But Professor Madison had some kind 
of heart trouble, as I recall it,’ the pro- 
fessor horns in, not paying no attention to 
Joe’s story about the bustle, “‘and that was 
why he had difficulty sometimes in breath- 
ing.” 

“Well,” says Joe, “that’s all cured now. 
His troubles is over. But he certainly had 
it coming to him, the way he talked!” 

“Yes,” says the professor, ‘““he was a 
menace to grammar, and the world is better 
without his double negatives.” 


qr 


O THERE, you see, Joe was getting the 

old break. Right there in front of him 
was a swell story. And what does he do? 
He rushes right over and calls up Flora, 
who’s a pip if ever there was one. 

“Flora ” he begins. 

““Sweetheart’ was the word you used 
before,”’ she butts in. 

“Then, sweetheart,” Joesays, “‘ Professor 
Madison’s dead.” 

“Are you sure?” she asks. “You ain’t 
playing no joke on this here reporter?” 

“He ain’t moved none,” Joe says, humor- 
ing the girl. 

“Then that’s fine,’”’ she says, and hangs 
up. But a few minutes later a reporter is 
up from the Telegraph getting all the dope. 

Well, it was all excitement under the 
ellums of old Shaw for a couple days, nat- 
urally, because professors of history don’t 
go around dropping dead all over the cam- 
pus all the time. The coroner comes and 
Professor Burdett explains that he and 
Madison was discussing business, and that 
he had a thesaurus in his hand and during 
the excitement of the argument Professor 
Madison’s heart gets the best of him and 
he’s out. 

The coroner’s suspicious at first, see, 
until he learns what a thesaurus is and not 
a old Roman dagger, and then the phy- 
sician says the autopsy showed the heart to 
be played out and it’s natural causes that 
brought on the death. Then, in a couple 
days, it all dies down and Joe gets a sum- 
mons from the president of the college. 

“Mr. Cole,” he says, “I been wanting to 
speak to you about your work before, but 
this unfortunate matter drove it from my 
mind. Briefly, sir, I do not believe I am 
being unfair when I say that the experiment 
of which you are a part of has been a failure. 
Shaw is not a wealthy institution and it 
cannot afford to continue paying for work 
that is not accomplished. When you as- 
sumed your duties as press agent, I sub- 
scribed to a clipping bureau. Nothing 
having been received from it during this 
whole past month except obituaries of Pro- 
fessor Madison, I wrote to the bureau and 
asked the explanation. The reply has been 
that nothing has been printed about Shaw 
except the obituaries. Accordingly I take 
it that you have done nothing.” 

Joe looks guilty, see, being’s he) hasn’t 
had nothing worthy of notice in the papers; 
but he don’t say anything. 

“T am afraid then,” the president says, 
“that we shall be obliged to terminate the 


agreement at the end of the 
that we do not part with a 
friendly feelings.” 

Well, probably Joe woul 
with a coupla wallops, b 
can’t do anything but n 
out. He drools on across 
way he tells me, he ain’t 
the job so much as he’s dow 
because he’s got to haul off ay 
see? This little pip has ¢ 

It was then that he gets 
the story that I’d ’a’ got 
other first-class press age 
just hops into his mind and 
just as clear to him as thi 
face. Well, sir, he just 
Flora, to talk it over with 
to the idea, see, and then 

“Why didn’t you think 
ago?”’ she asks. 4 

“T didn’t think of it,” he 

“Well, why didn’t you? 

“‘Well,”’ he says, “TI di 

“You might say, ‘I d 
sweetheart,’ if that’s the be 
she complains. : 

“Darling,” Joe says, “I w 
anything to happen to yo 
world—but I can’t leave 
sent away. If I was to 
York, when’d I see you ag 

“You can’t tell,” she says 

‘*And besides,’”’ he goes on 
to get off.” ; 

“Yes,” Flora says, very 
something dancing in her e 
get off. You can’t tell. So 
suppose we go over and ta 
him now.” 

Well, they haul on off acer 
to Professor Burdett’s office, 
to start the ball rolling 
kind of thoughtful look, | 
figuring if she could, possibl: 
things into a short space of tim 
they reach the Administration 
look’s gone, like she’s settled t 
her own mind, and she s 

“T’ll go in first and see 
stand the news,”’ she says. 

He’s left alone then for m 
utes before she’s back to le 
old gent’s sitting behind 
kind of grave. 

“Dad,” Flora says right 0 
science is beginning to stir. 
is his duty to let the police 
dered Professor Madison. 

“‘Hedoesn’t, dear,” the prof 

“He doesn’t want you 
no—any hard feelings, and 
flee the country, why, Joe 
mind a flee or two.” ‘ 

“The way I figure it,” 
barrassed, “‘is that if you exp! 
you had, how this man just 
from morning until night. 
of double negatives, why th 
jury in the country that would D) 

“But you forget,” the old g 
didn’t murder him. It was 
leather thesaurus I had in my] 
autopsy showed heart diseasé 

“Father,” Flora says 
don’t think you ought to 
when he’s doing only what 
duty.” 

Joe gets red, see, because 
only the apple sauce, and | 
wonder if he oughtn’t back 
he stiffens, see, because right 
ain’t going to leave this girl 
And apparently the professor 00 
him to back out. ' ee 

“T’m sorry,” he says. “O 
right. I was wrong to speak: 
straight to the police now; 
for the officers. I do not inter 
country. Iam an innocent 
will prevail. Go!” 

“Perhaps,” Flora says, “h 
by the Telegraph office first, 
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© ving to be charged with the 
Jomight as well get a little pub- 
¢, it. You see, dad, Joe’s been 
1g 


m, ear. 
fen given notice for the end of 
_ id he thinks that if he should 
- eswell story right away, prexy 
> his mind and let him stay; 
‘ye has nothing to do with his de- 
t the police about you.” 
~y not,” the old gent says. “I 
- (eam of questioning the char- 
4 ess agent’s motives. So by all 
ihe Telegraph. I am glad that 
srine may be Joe’s good fortune.” 
1 Joe says, kind of desperate be- 
site of Flora and the old gent 
sisfied with the arrangements, 
‘gig aman with murder ain’t the 
iyou can laugh off easy. ‘‘Look, 
jor you. I'll be right there to 
+}da good justification for knock- 
jsfadison. Don’t get me wrong— 
‘dng what I think’s right. oe 
ty left, and outside in the yard 
« charge of the affair. 
0 down to the Telegraph office,” 
soe, “fand call for Mr. Ethridge. 
4a a buzz on the phone and tell 
reoming with a Christmas pres- 
im what else you ought to do. 
give finished, pop back here and 
“ in dad’s office and we can see 
ather. Now beat it!” 
c: hauls on off down Vineville 
“che Telegraph office, where a boy 
r Mr. Ethridge’s in, and leads 
)1e city room. Mr. Ethridge is 
u the phone. 
-¢ you do, Mr. Cole,” hesays. “I 
liss Burdett on the wire and she 
i, got something on your 


hridge,” Joe says, “I’m on my 
pice headquarters to inform the 
; I know about Professor Madi- 
” and you’ve been so nice to 


at?” asks Mr. Ethridge. 

{ patient with me,” Joe corrects 
‘{at I want you to have the story. 
[ have to tell the police that Pro- 

eison was murdered by Professor 


tridge jas to his feet, see, and 
y, “Murdered! And how—with 


| 

aurus,’’ Joe answers. 

aurus!”’ 

leather thesaurus,” Joe says, 
iged. Professor Burdett got it 
{hand store.” 

| et 

ir and a quarter,” Joe says. ‘‘It 
dar and a quarter—secondhand.” 
‘ay—why did he kill him?” 

éor Madison,” Joeexplains, ‘“‘kept 
‘g infinitives. Finally Professor 
ot annoyed.” 

itidge looks at Joe a minute and 
sys, “Cole, this is a mighty serious 
ire you certain?”’ 

ihow you the very thesaurus,” Joe 


er man to sit in at the desk. 
ion,” he says to Joe, “I’m going 
ito the station.” 
way he asks Joe some more ques- 
| but Joe sticks to his story and 
‘one question back. 

good story, isn’t it?” he says. 
ll print it?” 
great story,’ Mr. Ethridge says. 
y editor knows the desk lieutenant 
‘arters and he dives right in with 


: Ethridge puts on his coat. He 


ie,” he says, “this is Mr. Cole, 
vSeminary. He wants to tell you 
essor Madison was murdered by 
Burdett—with a thesaurus.” 

aurus!’’ Charlie exclaims. ‘‘Ro- 


Joe says. ‘I had a Roget’s once. 
another kind. It cost a dollar and 
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“Limp leather, but abridged,’’ Mr. Eth- 
ridge explains. 

“Sounds pretty good at a dollar and a 
quarter,” the lieutenant says. ‘‘Why’d he 
kill him?” 

“Well,” says Joe, a little puzzled by the 
atmosphere, ‘‘Professor Madison was all 
the time splitting infinitives. Professor 
Burdett couldn’t stand it. So he slew him.” 

“Well, Inever!”’ the lieutenant exclaims. 

“So he split infinitives, did he?’’ He 
turns to Mr. Ethridge. ‘‘ You know, Mark,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I always felt there was something 
fishy about that bird.’”’ Then he speaks to 
Joe again. ‘‘ You saw it done?” 

Joe nods and then adds, “‘ Practically.” 

“You'll make the charge?’”’ Mr. Eth- 
ridge asks Joe. 

Well, Joe hesitates. He’s uneasy now, 
see? Professor Burdett is Flora’s old man, 
after all; but he’s gone too far, and, by 
golly, he’s got to fix it so’s he can stay in 
Riverside where Flora is. 

““Yes,”’ he says then, and signs the paper 
the lieutenant puts before him. 

“Now,” the lieutenant says, “‘you can 
go. This may be justifiable homicide and 
may not be, but that’s for the courts to de- 
cide. I’ll get some men right up to the col- 
lege and get this Burdett in. We can’t 
have men like that loose; why, any of us is 
liable to split an infinitive now and then!” 

“T do myself,’ Mr. Ethridge says big- 
heartedly. 

Well, Joe leaves them there together and 
sets out for the college. And still he can’t 
make up his mind whether he’s satisfied 
with the way things are breaking or not; 
but he knows darned well he ain’t glad, see? 
And it ain’t but one thing that keeps him 
from hauling on back to the police station 
and telling them it was a lot of apple- 
sauce—and that’s Flora. 

She’s already in the old gent’s office when 
he gets there, and he notices she’s changed 
her clothes. She’s wearing a coat suit anda 
little turban. 

“Did you see Mr. Ethridge?” she asks. 

“He went with me to the police station,” 
Joe says, and Flora looks relieved. ‘‘The 
cops’ll be up here in a minute or two.”’ He 
looks at the professor sort of embarrassed. 
“T’m mighty sorry, professor,’’ he says, 
“but you understand ” He looks at 
Flora, see? 

“T understand,” the old gent says slowly. 
“Flora has been telling me about your— 
your conscience. I only hope that the jury 
will be able to see that the man had not only 
heart disease but also a disposition to make 
light of one of our sacred possessions— 
grammar.” 

“T’m sure of it,’”’ Joe says worriedly. 
“T’ll go on the stand for you. There 
ain’t 4 

“Tsn’t, Joe.” 

“‘There isn’t a jury in the land that will 
convict you!”’ 

Flora stands up suddenly, see? 
listening. 

“‘T think I hear somebody in the corridor 
now,” she says, and then, with a little gasp, 
she catches the old gent’s face in her hands, 
lifts it up and kisses it. “‘Good-by, daddy,” 
she says. 

For a second Joe nearly cries. He ain’t 
used to emotion, see? And it never come to 
him that the old gent might really have 
to go 

“Wait!’’ he says suddenly. 
T’ll tell them if 

Then the door opens and there’s Mr. 
Ethridge, the lieutenant called Charlie and 
three policemen. 

“Tt’s too late,’ Flora whispers hurriedly 
to Joe. “‘Let it go—let everything go.” 

The five men don’t say a word at first, 
just come in and stand there, looking 
around; and finally Joe gets embarrassed, 


She’s 


“T’m sorry. 


_ which he is a little already, and he takes it 


that he’s the one to speak. 
“That,” he says in a croaky voice, as 
he points at the professor, “is him!”’ 
“He, Joe,” the professor says patiently. 
“He,” Joe corrects hisself. ‘‘That’s he.” 
But the men don’t make any move to 
arrest the old gent. Instead, Mr. Ethridge 
steps out, clears his throat and speaks. 
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“Mr. Cole,” hesays, ‘‘we—the lieutenant 
and I—have decided that you are, for a 
town of Riverside’s size and quiet disposi- 
tion, a little too ambitious. I speak from 
personal experience when I say that you 
are probably the worst liar in the United 
States, including Alaska; and Miss Burdett 
and I have come to the further conclusion 
that you would, in time, become the worst 
press agent in the same area. As long as 
your lies were pleasantly fantastic, we did 
not object; but, sir, when in your over- 
weening ambition you utilize your glib ef- 
frontery to bring about the arrest of a 
valuable and respectable citizen on the very 
grave charge of murder ie 

“Hear! Hear!” Miss Burdett says, and 
then covers her face in confusion, as Joe, 
bewildered already, see, turns to her in 
surprise. 

Mr. Ethridge’s face is red, but dignified 
and indignant, and the three policemen are 
standing stiff and official. 

““One moment, Miss Burdett,’’ Mr. Eth- 
ridge says. ‘“‘Mr. Cole, in other words, this 
monstrous lie you have told about Pro- 
fessor Burdett 

“But he told me he killed him!” Joe 
cries out. ‘‘With a thesaurus!”’ 

Mr. Ethridge turns sarcastically to the 
lieutenant. 

“Can you imagine that, Charlie? Kill- 
ing a man with a thesaurus!” 

“And it not a Roget’s!”’ the lieutenant 
says, and laughs bitterly. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Cole,” Mr. Ethridge 
goes on. “But you have lied too often to 
me personally. I need only cite the Siamese- 
Twin story, the one about the elopements, 
one about a Shaw senior not knowing what 
the Eighteenth Amendment was, and so on. 
Mr. Cole,” he says fiercely, ‘““you have 
called wolf once too often! And now, for 
the best interests of Riverside and Shaw, 
and because no man or woman is safe while 
your tongue is loose here, we have decided 
you must leave town.”’ 

“Leave town!” Joe cries. 

Mr. Ethridge looks at his watch. 

“Yes, sir, on the 6:15 today. We have 
twenty minutes to get you to the station. 
You need not bother about your effects; we 
will send them later.” He glances at 
Charlie. ‘‘ We will wait for you in the hall 
while you apologize to Professor Burdett— 
and waste no time.”’ Then he and the cops 
drool out of the room, see? 

Well, Joe just stands there like he’s been 
socked on the dome with the Woolworth 
Building. He looks at the professor and 
then at Flora. 

“‘Good-by,” he says. “I’m sorry.” 

Then he stops. He can’t say nothing 
else. Then Flora’s arms is around his neck. 

‘“You sap!’ she whispers soft in his ear. 
“You darling baby sap!” 

““What was that word, dear?”’ asks the 
old gent. 

““«Sap,’ daddy. I called him a sap.” 

The professor shakes his head sadly. 

‘‘A horrible word,” he says. ‘‘Really, I 
don’t know what is going to become of you!”’ 

‘Well, old thing,” she says, ‘‘you’ll soon 
find out. We'll write to you regularly— 
won’t we, Joe?” 

Well, sir, the Woolworth Building musta 
crumbled all over him then, because he 
can’t say nothing at all, just kind of croak. 

“That is,’ Flora goes on, looking him 
right in the eye, “‘if you’ll have the daugh- 
ter of a murderer.” 

Then Joe’s arms does their duty. 

“‘T reckon I was wrong,” he says, full of 
love. ‘‘It stands to reason you can’t kill a 
man with a book.” 

“Especially,” the old gent says bitterly, 
‘‘a limp-leather book.” 

Then he turns away and looks out the 
window and there’s a nice silence in the 
room. Finally he shuffles his feet and there’s 
a little gasp behind him. Then he hears the 
door open, and Flora’s voice. 

“Mark,” she calls—and Mr. Ethridge 
answers—‘‘are my bags aboard?” 

‘é Yep.” 

“Then call the Black Maria,’ she says. 
“The happy couple is ready to go to the 
station and catch the 6:15.” 
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Helpful salesmen 


hired at little 
cost 


A salesman became seriously ill. Went to 
the hospital. Weeks slipped by. He wor- 
ried as much about losing his business as 
his health. Finally, the sales-manager 
began sending out bulletins printed on 
blotters. 


They told how worried he was—recorded 

his temperature—told his customers just 

to send in their orders and he would get 

credit for them. One blotter showed him 

Peres up in bed holding the nurse’s 
d 


He smiled at them from blotters and orders 
rolled in. He made light of his infirmity 
and more pink order sheets arrived. When 
he finally hobbled out on the road a hearty 
welcome awaited him. And he actually 
sold more while in the hospital than he 
ever had in a like period on the road. 


A firm of contractors doing a national 
business realized many prospects had 
never seen one of their buildings. So blot- 
ters showing each new building as they 
complete it are sent to their mailing list. 
It familiarizes prospects with their work. 


A telephone company uses blotters en- 
closed with bills showing how customers 
can become stockholders and pay their 
telephone bill with dividends. 


An oculist distributes eye-test blotters to 
schools and is most successful in selling 
glasses to children who need them. 


The stories of these and many other cam- 
paigns are told in the Dictionary of Blot- 
ter Advertising which most good printers, 
lithographers and advertising organiza- 
tions have available. Many of the blotters 
are reproduced in a Scrap Book which we 
furnish them. Thru printers and adver- 
tising organizations the best information 
on successful blotter advertising is now 
available. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Half-empty 
envelopes La, 
are 


Use Blotter Advertising 
Printed on INK-THIRSTY 


tand 
S Blovting? 


They give 
“More Mental I mpressions 
from each printing impression” 
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Double-Thick Corn Flakes 
Taste the Best! —o 


Post Toasties are the Double-Thick 
Corn Flakes that have that: delicious 
flavor. Try them and get all the good- 
ness of the corn. Flaked double-thick, 
Post Toasties are also double-crisp corn 
flakes. Their crispness and their flavor 
last, even in milk or cream. 


Look for the famous red and yellow, 
wax-wrapped package. Post Toasties 
flavor and crispness are triple protected 
by an inner bag, a cardboard carton 
and a wax-paper seal. Ask for Post 
Toasties at your grocer’s. They are the 
corn flakes that taste the best. 


ene See 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, Dept. 9-5 
Makers of Post Health Products: 


Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts 
and Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes). 


In Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 


SESS 


Al bowl of Post Toasties with blackberries and cream is a de- 
licious breakfast combination, Send for our free test package 
and make the Milk or Cream test for favor and for crispness. 


So 


Post Toasti 


stay crisp in cream — 


| 


September | 


© P.C.Coy, 1925 


/ ss of her fun— 


1 A hidden mile 
ve with a smile; 
ust wait awhile. 


% ith eager feet 
e id p 


snus are the best; 
ks the sun; 
the darkling west 
shadows run. 


@ not meant to 
5 


1 will always be; 
ust wait for me. 


2; with me yet, 
jisometimes a 


es full of glee; 
elgging grown ; 
son with me 
till my own. 


e the gray 
nile while I play; 
vit another day. 


fevas dear to me; 
an I knew, 

lon the hill to me 
ut the purple dew; 
fl ers for my brow, 
encrimson red ; 
nie meadows now ; 
v4 to love me now? 
Wife is dead. 
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Trees at Night 


POST 


Band after pillaging band 
With their cry like a winch’s 
whine, 
Their rumor of creaking haw- 
sers, 
Of the bite of a sheave on a 
line, 
Screaming the water-front 
argot, 
The gosstp of tides and hulls, 
Of ports and of seaways for- 
gotten— 
But for the gulls—the gulls! 


No peace in the croon of the 
tide, 
In the cadence and lift of it, 
When wallowing derelicts 
ride, 
Plunging blind to the drift 
of it, 
Keening with impotent bows 
To their stars that forswear 
them, 
Yearning toward vigiling ports 
With the cargoes they bear 
them; 
Sick for the reek of the harbors, 
The thunder and tumult of 
lading, 
For the hail and farewell of the 
sea roads, 
The tilt and the joust of the 
trading, 
For the sudden white arms of 
the lighthouse 
Flung out to the clambering 


hulls— 
Sick with a bitter remember- 
ing— 
The curse of the gulls—the 
gulls! 


—Dorothy Paul. 


Kiss Me Good Night, 
Dear 


ISS me good night, dear, 
The night has graven 
And stippled with stars 


oell Otus Reese. 


ues like the thistle- 


Leld in spring, 
lof thistledown, 
ing. 

} my arms. So light, 
jht is she! 

Lit of thistledown 

i dimity. 


\ 


} Goblin Castle 
ocky Mountain Park) 


W the trail we followed 

‘based, and close at hand, 

Eo ses and hollowed, 
n by wind and sand, 
the fir-tree tassel 

‘sed a lawless flag, 

‘ed Goblin Castle— 

‘older, cliff and crag. 


/ the I nn-brook glimmers 
)der Table Rock, 

| the aspen shimmers, 
re the buntings flock ; 

1 in each embrasure 

Ing with trailing vines, 
jn white-and-azure 

jnce the columbines. 


4 a mossy alley - 

ps the sparkling run; 
jelow, the valley 

ghs in shade and sun; 
here nothing changes 
r the seasons’ flow, 


i- —Mary Carolyn Davies. 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Fantasy 


Rise the rocky ranges 
Ermine-white in snow. 


What of Goblin Castle, 
Gray and glacier-scored ? 

What of knight and vassal, 
Seneschal and lord? 

Shall the woodmouse hiding 
There behind the leaf— 

May the squirrel, chiding, 
Be the Goblin Chief ? 


Where those ledges, slanted, 
Guard the donjon-keep, 
Paladins enchanted, 
Lords and ladies sleep. 
All shall break their trances, 
Steeds shall neigh and bound, 
Knights shall lift their lances 
When the Key is found. 


Seek and be you thorough! 
Find the castle key! 
Search the marmot’s burrow— 
Wizard-like is he! 
Then from vain endeavor 
Rest among the flowers 
Where, bewitched forever, 
Goblin Castle towers. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


To Anyone Who is Loved, From 
Anyone Who Loves 


OU taught me Beauty suddenly, 
I know not how. 
Yet this I know—you passed me by 
Quickly, and now 


I understand dim, lovely things 
I never knew. 
Unutterable thoughts I learnt, 
Looking on you. 
You taught me Beauty unaware, 
And went your way. 
The shadows deepen here; but where 
You are, is day. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Derelicts 


EACE in the swing of the seas, 
In the shout and the heave of them, 
Peace after bondage to these, 
After walking by leave of them; 
Peace in the challenge of tides 
That threaten no reckoning ; 
Peace in the march of the stars 
That climb without beckoning. 
And the feet of the winds go by 
With a tread that we used to know, 
And we lift our bows like blind old hounds 
To sniff their heels as they go; 
And we'd drop our muzzles again 
To the tide that rocks and lulls, 
And the peace without any remembering— 
But for the gulls—the gulls! 


Band after clamoring band 
From the sea cliffs that breed them, 
From dogging the prodigal hand 
Of the liners that feed them, 
Rising from desolate reefs 
When we shudder and stumble, 
Tapping blind bows where the shoal waters 
Bellow and crumble ; 


The heaven’s dome ; 
The white moon sails 


And let me go home. 


The katydid cheeps, 
Forever protesting, 
The blind mole creeps 
Through his catacomb, 
The cricket chirps 
Unwearied, unresting ; 
I’m not a cricket, 
I’ve got to go home. 


Midnight assails 

The guttering tapers; 
They flicker against 

The conquering gloam; 
I’ve not yet read 

The evening papers; 
Kiss me good night, dear, 

I want to go home. 


No, I’m not angry, 
No, I’m not surly; 
I have no wish 
From your side to roam; 
But I must get 
To the office early; 
Kiss me, darn it, 
I want to go home. 


Ah, Cupid is 

A malicious bandit, 
He plays with us 

Like a spiteful gnome; 
Love gives women 

Insomnia; and it 
Makes me sleepy. 

I’m going home. 


To wuts hidden haven; 
Kiss me good night, dear, 


—Morris Bishop. 
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A few of the 
many body types 
available 


OPEN EXPRESS BODY~—a type used 
by contractors, draymen and farmers 
who have bulky materials and tools to 
haul that do not need protection. Chev- 
rolet’s low frame makes loading and 
unloading easy. 


CANOPY EXPRESS BODY— used by 
produce growers and merchants for 
wholesale and retail deliveries. Provided 
with top and side curtains for protection 
from the weather; can be had with screen - 
sides to protect load from loss and theft. 


EXTRA HIGH STAKE BODY —used by 
stock raisers and others having light un- 
usually bulky loads. Plenty of speed and 
power for stock hauling and quick 
delivery. 


DUMP BODY = used by coal dealers, 
building supply dealers, paving contrac- 
tors, municipalities and the like. Low 
frame construction makes shovel load- 
ane easy. Can be had with automatic 
ump. 


BUS BODY ~a low, fast, safe, easy rid- 
ing, school or passenger bus at very low 
cost; long « easy springs, powerful motor, 
good. brakes, full length fenders and 
running boards. The idea! bus for rural 
school districts. 
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fer Economical Transp ortatig 


CHI 


THE UTILI 


Chevrolet introduces a new 
one-ton truck designed to sup- 
ply quick, reliable transporta- 
tion for any commodity at 
very low cost. 


It is specially designed and 
constructed for commercial 
service. Its deep, six-inch chan- 
nel steel frame is hung low to 
the ground on long, semi- 
elliptic springs so that body 
platforms may be placed at the 


P CHEVROLET, 


right height for easy loz 
and unloading. 


Chevrolet’s powerful valv 
head motor is famous fo! 
ability to stand up underht 
service. Its well balance 
crankshaft runs in large bé 
ings thoroughly lubricated 
a combination splash and 10 
feed system. A standard b 
speed transmission and 
disc clutch make ecof 


ical use of Chevrolet ’ 


a 


” 
For lighter loads and quick service there is a Chevrolet commercial chassis zs 
possessing the same quality features as the one-ton unit but with a shorter 

wheel base and 1000 lbs. capacity. Price $425, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. — ; 


The one-ton truck may be fitted with front wheels having 30” x 5” tires a4 
(same size as rear wheels) for $35.00 jena 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer for detailed informe 1 


‘on $ : 
SS1S FOB. Flint, Mich. 


KPRESS TRUCK 


> Chevrolet truck is partic- 
tly well adapted for use in 
Yy country or over poor 
ds where second gear work 
equired. 


| 
2 extra heavy rear axle has 


mg, large, spiral bevel 
ving gears and a rigid one- 
ce pressed steel housing. 
1eel equipment consists of 
vy truck type wheels and 
ye tires. 
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This truck is built with full 
running boards and fenders. It 
has a Remy Generator, starter 
and distributor ignition—com- 
plete electrical equipment. 


Because Chevrolet has built a 
truck of fine quality at very 
low cost, this company has be- 
come the third largest builder 
of trucks in the world. This 
new Chevrolet truck provides 
even greater quality at the 
same low cost. 


feet WY AT. bow, COST 


“HEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
- DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A few of the 
many body types 
available 


PANEL BODY —well suited by its fine 
appearance and speed for the quick serv- 
ice required by all retail merchants, 
Convenient height for loading and un- 


loading; large advertising space;. com- 


fortable driver’s compartment, 


STANDARD STAKE BODY—a gen- 
eral utility body adapted to a great vari- 
ety of uses; available in various sizes to 
take different package units, stakes re- 
movable for use as a platform body. 


EXTRA WIDE BPLAREBOARD EX- 


PRESS—for bulky loads not requiring * 


protection from the weather; large ca- 
pacity, a good height for loading plat- 
forms; can be equipped as shown with 
comfortable driver’s cab. 


COMBINATION FLAREBOARD wand 
STOCK RACK — farmers and stock 
raisers find this type of body best suited 
to their needs. Easy to change from 
one type to another. 


‘TANK BODIES—the new Chevrolet 
one ton chassis has plenty of power for 
heavy roads and hills. This—and its ca- 
pacity~-make it an ideal tank truck for 
rural use, : s 


Binacgrraninkdl wy f} 
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Mis club and J have 


been pariners for over 
Twenty Years, 


DURABILITY 


MACGREGOR Golf Clubs 
have Quality ~ anda hold it, 


agine for us to get letters reading something 

like this: “I am sending you today two clubs, 
a driver and a mashié, which I should like to have 
duplicated as nearly as possible. I have had these 
two MACGREGOR Clubs for nearly twenty-five 
years, and they are just about perfection in length 
and weight and balance and lie and ‘feel.’ But I 
know that you have developed many improvements 
in your later models—and these faithful old clubs 
have well earned a rest.” 


IE is not nearly so uncommon as one might im- 


Perhaps they’re not all worded exactly that way—but that’s 
the gist of all of them, For always—during more than a quarter 
of a century—the constant ideal in our plant has been to build 
into each club such guwa/ity as will endure through the years. 


The result is that MACGREGOR 


Clubs have achieved a 
reputation for durability. ; 


There are important patented features and certain exclusive 
_materials used in our Special Face Clubs today—which make 
these improved models just as durable as those first clubs of old 
which were fashioned with such loving care by MACGREGOR 
Golfer-Workmen, who have always been golfers as well as skilled 
craftsmen. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


Which of These Shall We Send You? 


1—General Catalog. 2—Rule and Score Book. 
3—‘‘Golf, the Game of Games,’’ (an introduction 
to golf.) 4—‘‘Stepping Stones to a Golf Course,’’ 
(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course.) 
5—‘‘Municipal Golf Courses,’’ (a new booklet that 
et a mailed free to any one interested in public 
golf. 


KEYSTONE J 
SOLE-PLATE( 


“SCRULOC %* 
INSERTS 


SOD 


L4yton> 


MAKE RECORDS WITH MACGREGORS 


there were blossoms—flowers. 
eastern edge of the desert, you understand, 
senator.” 
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S eptembe; 


TELLING JEDBURY _ 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Rosario Palacio was the last town where 
On the 


“Rosario Palacio, yes,”’ said the senator, 


making a note of it. 


“And of course,’ said Hooten, “after 
that, when my Uncle Orlando began to 
drive across the desert, the bees couldn’t 
fly forward to find honey—they had to fly 
back to Rosario Palacio, and then fly 
rapidly to catch up with the automobile. 
You see, senator, the first hour out of 
Rosario Palacio, with the bees stopping 
there to gather honey, the bees at the end 
of an hour had to fly seventy miles an hour to 
catch up with the automobile—about that. 
And the second hour they had to fly faster— 
they had to fly back to the flowers at 
Rosario Palacio, spend some time gathering 
honey, and then hustle like the dickens to 
catch the automobile. And the next hour 
they had seventy miles to make to reach 
Rosario Palacio and about one hundred 
miles to catch up the car.” 

“Their wings strengthened rapidly,” sug- 
gested Gregg. 

“They do, in a hot climate,” said Hooten. 
“But by the time Uncle Orlando was three 
days into the desert, driving thirty-five 
miles an hour for ten hours a day—say, a 
thousand miles—the bees really had to 
hustle to get to Rosario Palacio and get 
back to the car before the honey soured. 
They made it in about an hour, Uncle Or- 
lando said—say, roughly, two thousand 
miles an hour. The bee is a wonderful 
insect.” 

“Tt adapts itself to conditions, doesn’t 
it?” said Carter. 

“To some extent, yes,’’ agreed Hooten. 
““My Uncle Orlando’s bees had to, so they 
did. But three hundred and fifty miles a 
minute was just about the best speed they 
reached. Unfortunately id 

“What are you pausing for?” Jim Over- 
man asked. 

“T hate to go on; I’m coming to the sad 
part,” said Hooten. ‘‘ High-speed bees are 
all well enough in a desert, but they’re a 
bad thing in closely inhabited communi- 
ties—a very bad thing. When my Uncle 
Orlando reached Corduna, in California, and 
unloaded the beehive, the bees couldn’t get 
back to their low speed again. The very 
first day, high-speeding out from the hive 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


like rifle bullets, Uncle Orlando's } 
herd of cattle, and six hundred 
bees went through the hides 
bones of those cattle. 
herd dead! Yes, sir, killed 
thirty-seven as fine head 
ever saw in your life. And- 
when the deputy sheriff 

Senator Jedbury here clos 
randum book and put it ba 

‘“When the deputy sheriff 
Uncle Orlando,” continued 
speed bee shot out of the 
deputy sheriff full on the b: 
him instantly, and the poor 
where he stood.” ‘ 

The senator looked at th 
coughed again. ; 

“And, of course,” said 
‘that made a lot of trouble 
lando. There was a trial and 
sel and all that sort of t 
wanted Uncle Orlando 
nately the jury disagreed 
warned Uncle Orlando seve; 
him that he must reduce tl 
bees or get out of California 
or two Uncle Orlando tried 
to reduce their speed, but | 
successful until he thought of 
to doit. The bees could no 
longer except at rifle-bulle 
duced them to do the only 
possibly reduce their sp 
fly backward.” . 

The senator moved une 
and coughed several ti 
went right on. 

“* And that,” he said, ‘yw 
than before. You see, 
flying backward it cannot s 
going, and it happened f] 
Sunday-school picnic at Cord 
know what a bee carries as a 
tection. Well, sir, a thousand ors 
Orlando’s bees started out 
bee line for a field of flowers, 
their sense of smell, and 

It was at this point that 
turned to me. 

“Ah, by the way,” he sai 
was it you were saying abo 
Nations? g 
League of Nations.” a 

So you understand why I am gr 
Hooten. 


How the Servant Who Used to be Employed by the Van de Peysters Mee 
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AS fl 


swn fame in a public place. 
] will not believe an author 
ommitting this act of subli- 
valism, because so many of 
specially the English writers 
our women’s clubs. But I 
de to believe they enjoy the 
One must have spent a while 
alized how repressed their en- 
- for Americans to understand 
eakers must suffer from our 
sverence for their voice cul- 
trageous pronunciations and 
y exquisite intellectuality. 
lieve, but a sense of financial 
selves brings them to us. 
women are now the best pub- 
n this country. They have 
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nd courage. Heaven forbid 
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is: When you write you may 
ime and patience to say what 
ay. You write in ten different 
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story came out. And how they love My 
Book and Heart! Maybe they have just 
read it all over again. I shall be hoping 
they will say something like that. Mean- 
while I am glowing with childish pleasure 
at this spoofing, but trying to maintain the 
air of dignity I used to have when I really 
was myself. 

Heavens, how I do despise those people, 

now in the strength of their years, who 
look with contempt or indifference upon 
the old children we become! 
. This is the lightning of fate already flash- 
ing in my sky. For I have observed the 
weather at the end of more than one dis- 
tinguished career. It rarely is very warm 
and bright. You have outgrown the normal 
mediocre sense of yourself, and you are no 
longer able to keep up the’ intellectual ex- 
penses of your reputation as a famous per- 
son. 

I am wondering how a literary critic 
would go about reviewing the mind of an 
author instead of his book. He would 
probably decline the assignment. He is a 
judge of the material, the copy a writer 
produces, but he is no mental mechanic to 


pass judgment upon the amazing motor of | 


our faculties. 


The best he could do would | 


be to write an illuminating essay. upon the | 


times in which an author lived; the effect, 
by inference, of that particular period of 


civilization upon his :work; whether he was | 


well and in good circumstances, or wrote 
under the pressure of ill health and poverty. 

But none of these circumstances would 
account for the main fact that he became 
an author instead of, say, a fishmonger or 
a banker. The great majority of poor peo- 
ple or sick people never take it out on the 
world by writing books. Neither does their 
state of health determine their literary 
style or their choice of material to convert 
into copy. Robert Louis Stevenson was an 
invalid, suffering from an incurable malady. 
By all the laws governing such a life he 
was due to die early without accomplishing 
anything. But he sat up in bed and wrote 
the healthiest, most entrancing stories of 
his time, and died later. 

The mind is something else, not us. It 
is an instrument set up in us, controlled by 
spiritual forces which reach it through the 
medium of our emotions. It can be well 
and powerful when we are weak and ill. 
“By my spirit,’’ thus also sayeth such a 
man. On the other hand, the mind is fre- 
quently ill to the point of dissolution when 
we are enjoying perfect health. Witness 
the sickly slime copy produced by a de- 
cadent writer who may be an athlete physi- 
cally. ‘‘By my spirit,” also says such a man 
who has adopted his powers and princi- 
palities of darkness. My notion is that it is 
a choice between spirits which determines 
the quality of your thinking, but not the 
power with which you can do it. That, I 
suppose, is the personal equation in the 
whole phenomenon and would depend upon 
the strength of your emotions and the ca- 
pacity of your mental motor. 

It is not for me to venture into the realm 
of metaphysics with my cheerful flat- 
footed ignorance of this subject, but I am 
now writing the record of my own mind in 
relation to my work as an author merely 
from experience. The conclusions I have 
reached in this manner may be erroneous 
from the standpoint of the professional 
students. But I have frequently erred with 
the happiest practical results in my own 
living and achieving. 

I remember being very much upset upon 
learning that poetry, religion and sex ani- 
mation were all products of the same 
emotional reactions. This was a serious 
matter. If I could not dispose of it in a 
manner satisfying to my mental and moral 
platform in living, it would take the luster 
off my thoughts and render me some sort 
of automaton in spiritual consciousness. 
You are not-really the author of a thought 
which splashes up like spray from a wave 
of emotion which has its origin in sex. This 
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information was too diminishing. Also, I 
prefer to believe in God, not because of my 
sex, even if I were of the other sex, but 
because I have a spiritual consciousness 
which only the idea of Providence can 
satisfy. 

Still, I had a squeamish feeling that we 
probably were made precisely by this 
economical pattern, one emotion carrying 
all our sensations; thrift in expenses being 
one of the axioms in creation as I have 
observed it. 

Any sensible person must have reached 
the same conclusion I reached, provided he 
did not consult too many learned authori- 
ties, but stuck like a leech to his Scriptures, 
which was something like this: By nature, 
delicacy and decency, by all prayers, every 
hope and noble ambition, the sensations of 
sex are so mixed in us with the highest 
emotions of religion, eloquence and every 
sublime imagination that we have been for 
ages the parents of spiritually minded 
beings instead of brutes. 

I suppose this was the only way to insure 
such a phenomenon in an apparently 
physical and carnal world. We are thus 
born convinced of immortality by that 
admirable device of the Almighty. I am 
ready to stretch a neck ahead of the cur- 
rent animal propaganda concerning sex and 
contend that it is probably the basic 
principle of the instinct we have of im- 
mortality. How else does the lowest type 
of savage also arrive at faith in God and 
keep company with ghosts and spirits? 
Superstition is the name we apply to that, 
when it may be a much sounder, though 
more elemental faith than we have our- 
selves. In any case, how do you account 
for the character of his superstitions or for 
his ability to produce them at all? He has 
no Bible, no literature, neither theologians 
nor scholars to direct his mental processes. 
But he has his emotions. He is some kind 
of stick-in-the-mud poet, and he arrives at 
the idea of God because he isaman. A dog 
cannot do it, though he has the same pro- 
creating instinct, but is not informed with 
the spiritual sense. 

These conclusions have given me great 
satisfaction as a writer. I am never em- 
barrassed if a particularly entrancing 
thought comes to me. I do not attribute it 
to the inspiration of my gender, but to the 
spiritual quality of the mind produced by 
gender in general, if you will have it so; not 
that I am personally disposed to dig down 
to the rudiments of my thoughts. Some 
mysteries are sacred so long as they are 
hidden, but shocking when they are ex- 
posed. It seems to me that the tendency 
of our times is to suspect sex of something 
which is really good, but that we are 
inclined to make something bad of what 
we suspect. 

I had been writing ten years before I 
discovered the amazing capacity even the 
ordinary mind has for creating from ex- 
perience and memory, and that its powers 
of production are limited only by one’s 
courage to think, and by the amount of 
physical strength and endurance one can 
afford to spend on the performance. After 
The Circuit Rider’s Wife was written I was 
in the gravest state of anxiety lest I should 
never muster the material for another book. 

About this time I met an old friend 
who was also a professor of metaphysics. 
I may have given some intimation of my 
despairing state. In any case, he instructed 
me in the laws governing mind. He drew 
a diagram of my mind on a piece of paper 
and showed me how it worked. I had only 
one consolation as I studied this thing— 
that he did not know or suspect the thoughts 
I was thinking about him at that moment. 
They were not complimentary. 

I rejected his theory, but I could not get 
the picture of his infernal diagram out of 
my mind. Every time I sat down to work 
at my desk, I could see the lines and seg- 
ments of my mind on that piece of paper 
and the dot where a thought would jprob- 
ably appear. The result was a hii of 
self-consciousness mentally which | made 
thinking impossible. Quite by accident 
that great student hit upon the method of 
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with the public which reads. It-is a fickle 
public, apt to change its mind any time. 

Nothing is less profitable than. to study a 
magazine with reference to producing copy 
peculiar to it. You are almost sure to make 
the mistake of writing something similar 
to the article or story you have studied, 
when your common sense should warn you 
that the editor will not want to repeat that 
dose. You have been subtly guilty of a 
repetition of the motive back of the story 
you took for a pattern, which is reason 
enough to expect that the thing will be 
refused. 

An editor must have a kaleidoscopic 


mind. He cannot tell you with any degree | 


of accuracy what he wants, because he 


does not know very far in advance what his | 
readers want. But he can tell you as quick | 
as a flash what he does not want, because | 
he has more past experience than you can | 


imagine to guide him in rejecting unavail- 
able copy. 
The best bet, I discovered long ago, was 


to find out what was true and vital in the | 
experience of the greatest number of people 

and to write that. As a rule it is so old | 
and elemental as to have become identical | 


with them, like a man’s ribs. He rarely 
thinks of them. There is such a body of 
thought and emotion in all of us of which 
we no longer speak. We have lost the 
words to do so. But when we see them 
written out it is as if we had recovered some 
dearer speech of ourselves. 

The language we use is for the obvious, 
the things we do and say, or for the im- 
pressions we wish to make upon others. 
We have ten thousand dialogues for lovers, 
a considerable vocabulary for speaking 
piety and eloquence, and we are not short 
on narrative sentences; but I challenge any 
man to prove that it is easy to tell in words 
what is going on in his mind which is 
peculiar to him and not to be told. He is 
thinking them in the same way he breathes 
to live—by way of being mentally conscious. 
He is registering himself in every emotion, 
motive and desire faster than these mental 
sensations can be translated into words. 

Language is artificial. We only use it to 
be heard, or to be seen in the written word, 
or when we are so moved that we are 
practically talking to ourselves. The 
greater part of the thinking we do is so 
mixed with feeling that it is like a cir- 
culatory system of consciousness, therefore 
the only absolutely veracious mental ver- 
sions of what we really are. 

To set down as much of this copy of us as 
possible has been my particular business as 
an author. 
cunning in the use of words, which has been 
the most fascinating feature of my work. 
Mere words will not do. They must convey 
the color, charm and pulse of life. They 
must have a private twinkle of wit in them 
that makes a good-natured noise like 
laughter through the keyhole of the reader’s 
mind. If you take pains, make every one 
count like a stroke in the picture of a secret 
trait which is peculiar to all of us, the 
individual reader gets the same shock of 
surprise that he would have if his mother 
had been eavesdropping on his mind. It 
makes him nervous, wondering how much 
else she had heard. 

As to that, it is like seeing God: you 
cannot do it without being pure in heart. 
So I doubt if we could interpret the secret 
hearts of men and women without feeling 
very close to them in love and sympathy. 
My observation of meaner-minded people 
is that they never really understand other 
people, only what is evil or potentially evil 
in them. I reckon it is a blessed provision 
of Providence that we only see through the 
glass, darkly, when our deeds are evil. Other- 


“wise the wicked would have a frightful 


advantage of the innocent and good. 

One of the most profitable experiments I 
make along this line is to write out good 
impulses peculiar to people who are not 
good, but have a perpetual hankering after 
their might-have-been virtues. 

They invariably rise like woefully un- 
done children to the bait. I get a batch of 
letters from sinners the moment such a 
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paragraph picture of their futile goodness 
appears in print. Some of them very smart 
and bitter, but feeling that soothing plaster 
I have laid on the wounds their sins have 
made in them. Others are low in the dust. 
They do not expect to rise. Still, they 
want me to know they have enjoyed the 
relief of a few tears on their cheeks. 

I do think this is a dear thing about men, 
even the worst of them—how they will 
confess their tears of grief or regret to a 
woman in whom they believe or whose 
confidence they desire to win. If she is an 
elderly person with some wisdom of their 
sex, she knows that these are histrionic 
tears, shed to move her. Still, it is an 
artless sort of compliment they pay her 
good old simplicity. But if we should tell 
how many men and which men we have 
seen weep, the world would never believe 
us! The poor things are driven to it as we 
are driven to little hysterical manifesta- 
tions with our dearer men which we should 
never try to put over on another woman. 
Before other men they must play the part 
of pride, strength and courage, even if they 
have no such attributes; but once in so 
often the last one of them will break down 
before one of us, quiver his chin and let his 
tears flow, because he knows that we know 
he is really a child who never grows up, 
begging for cake when he is a boy and for 
sympathy when he is a man. 

Very few lost and undone women ever 
show up, but now and then one comes in a 
letter, lays her head on my Circuit Rider’s 
Widow’s knees and whispers that she 
remembers when she felt like that, referring 
to some paragraph, say, in My Book and 
Heart. This is as near as one of them ever 
comes to admitting that she no longer has 
the right to feel like that. And none of 
them ever sign their names. Thus they let 
you know they do not expect an answer. It 
is their sad way of walking like ghosts for a 
few lines close to what they believe is a kind 
heart. 

It must be fearful not to be good if you 
are a woman, because you never can for- 
give yourself, while a man can and will do 
so with the least encouragement from you. 
If the woman he loves shrives him, he will 
rise up and strut like a spiritual peacock 
without ever taking the trouble to lay his 
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case before the Lord in prayer, 
greatest economist in contrition | 
ever saw. 

But when you think about it | 
goes to prove how transparent | 
I am by men as I am by them 
Scriptures—they are not difficult 
stand if you have the right mj 
them, not antagonistie or suspic} 

But I am always careful never 
know I am reading him. oa 
man so quickly as to realize thy 
seeing him maneuver in and oy 
behind the lines of the réle he js; 
well to you. He is offended. Hy 
leave of you like a puppy with} 
tween its legs, or he goes off with 
stride. Presently he tells someho| 
does not like that woman. By 
He simply dislikes the glimpse | 
himself mirrored in her old Seq 
mind. it 

I never answer such letter 
read Paul’s epistles! But I do{ 
kin to them than one ever do 
comfortable saints or to the 
virtuous. 

When you have been a mothera 
such richness of hovering love as} 
you are childless the wings of y 
do feel strangely empty. I haves 
considered adopting a bunch 
grown-up children and starting) 
over at their A B C’s of moralsq, 
cies. But it would never do. 7 
countryside would be working 
with runaway children. ; 

I have a vague suspicion that 
an easy person to live with. Ih 
and heady temper, and exactit 
ards acquired in these lonely hi 
there is no world to obstruct | 
my convictions about what is) 
wrong, and about the exceedin 
hour when dutiful people shoul 
and go about their tasks. As) 
mother of sinners I might be rat 
ble in my manifestations. Besidt 
not love them as a real mother 
should lack that essential wisdon 
ing with them. So I have abant 
idea, except to think about 
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4 finish this ad by noon,” said 
{nt over his work. 

acl lunched together that day. 
sjaching downtown with some- 
@ped as a big Wall Street man 
& annoying Bettle to enter his 


lently for some time; then he 
ot taking his eyes from his 
ts. 

-o tell somebody,” he said. I 
Touldn’t tell Bettle,”’ he con- 
id only kid me if I told him I 
@ ith Mr. Kendrick’s daughter. 
‘he almost married the daugh- 
4)resident of the refrigerator 


it?” Isaid. “Miss Kendrick! 
Je heard she’s charming and I 
ithe luck in the world.”’ 

%6t,” he said gloomily. “‘ Why is 
all the millions of women in the 
v picks the one who can’t see 
2 lescope.” 

you know she can’t? Did she 


-admitted. ‘‘As a matter of 
Ary nice to me. But that’s the 
&s—nice to everybody—even 


1,” I said, “‘you don’t deserve 


' getting sore or demanding 
rnfully agreed. 

Pe 

; never will until you get over 
| modesty of yours.” 

2 not.” He miserably picked 
berry pie. ‘‘She’s—well, she’s 
i= for me.” 

| you know—beautiful and in- 
31 young and—and feminine.” 
men are feminine.”’ 


tshe bold modern type of girl. 
thetic and sort of shy.” 

read in the papers last summer 
some remarkable stunt—like 
ich of kids from drowning? She 
clinging-vine type, but that 
she had a streak of the sturdy 


It was a 


She’s probably quite 
as she has a right to be.” 

Dejection was on him. 
hat a dummy I am! Here’s 
ant most in the world, and I 
ow to get it; and even if I did, 
ave the nerve to do it.” 

I said, “what our friend Bettle 


consider that hard luck?” 

said Arthur Ward seriously. 
belief in himself. That’s what 
‘oss in business or in love.’ 
uoting him.” 

ard acknowledged, “I am. 
e. You know what they call 
the office?” 

at? ” 

ble Bettle.”’ 

* I said. 

said my sister’s mice were big 
gs, Bettle’s would have been as 
ranians.”’ 

they weren’t.”’ 

ve nothing to do with it. Bet- 
mestly believe they were. He’d 
idea they were because he be- 
ou can’t beat a man like that.” 
t an awful tumble one of these 
phesied. “Some day somebody 
e experience Lester can’t beat, 
w will wreck him the way a 
irette wrecks a toy balloon.”’ 
es like to bet on that?’’ Ward 
est. 
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‘mean is,’ said Ward, “‘that 
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UNBEATABLE BETTLE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Sure! I’ll bet you a hat,” I said. 

“You'll lose,” said Ward, as we shook 
hands on it. “You don’t know Lester as I 
do. Lord, if I only had his gift!” 

“Art Ward,’ I said, “I’ve got a pain in 
the neck and you give it to me. I’ve seen 
you play tennis. I saw you with the score 
five-love against you and the other fellow 
blazing them over like skyrockets. I saw 
you battle back until you’d fought him 
bow-legged and finally beat him 17-15. 
I’ve seen you do it more than once too. 
When your back is to the wall you do your 
best work. Don’t tell me you’re not a 
fighter. Go after this girl the way you go 
after a man on the tennis court.” 

He shook his head. 

“T guess I do all my fighting with a ten- 
nis racket,” he said. “‘That’s the way I try 
to make up for being such a boob—in other 
things.” 

It looked like a hopeless case, and I was 
sorry for Ward. I was still sorrier when I 
got back to the office and heard the news. 
Bettle was there, beaming. 

“Little Lester’s fixed it,’’ he announced. 

“What?” 

“For Sunday. We’re all going out to Big 
Tree Farm. Old Boy Kendrick himself 
asked us. For a business talk, he said. You 
know what that means.” 

Wedid. It was the accolade. An invita- 
tion to the president’s estate back of Green- 
wich was the first step to high rank in his 
company. Mr. Kendrick believed in the 
personal touch in business. He was the sun 
in an extensive solar system, but he knew 
all his minor planets. What a man! 

The common picture of a big business 
man who has swarmed up hand over hand 
from piano polisher to president is that of 
an aloof and pitiless pirate with iceberg 
eyes, a tyrant surrounded by timorous 
underlings who scurry to cover whenever he 
raises one frosty eyebrow. This had been 
my mental picture of Matthew Kendrick 
till I met him, and found him to be a plump, 
rosy old fellow, who looked like Santa 
Claus’ brother, and who talked to me not of 
smashing business rivals but of the pleas- 
ures of trout fishing, his hobby. It seemed 
all wrong. He never roared at anybody, 
never beat on a desk, was never in a hurry, 
and had time to be on friendly terms with 
everyone in his big organization down to the 
apprentice boys. He violated all the tradi- 
tions as to what the head of a giant concern 
should be. After our first meeting, I was 
rather worried about him. I hated to think 
of such a nice old lamb being devoured by 
the wolves, with which the woods of business 
are infested, according to popular belief. 
Bettle whooped with laughter when I told 
him this. 

“Take a look at the financial page,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Notice what Kendrick Common is 
quoted at.’ 

“Tt’s 209,”’ I reported. 

“Tt was 176 a year ago, when I bought 
some. Now feel sorry for poor old Ken- 
drick. Say, that lamb would laugh the pelts 
off a peck of wolves and make them like it.” 

Mr. Kendrick had a way of asking spe- 
cially favored groups of men from his com- 
pany out to his country place, ostensibly to 
discuss business, actually to do business 
with niblicks, bridge tables and quantities 
of excellent food. 

“‘Well,’’ exclaimed Lester G. Bettle, 
“‘why don’t you give three cheers for little 
Lester? I suggested to Mr. Kendrick that 
he invite you.” 

“T’d already been invited,’”’ said Arthur 
Ward. “I was out there last week.”’ 

For a second Bettle’s face fell, but only 
for a second. 

“Of course,’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been out 
there—often. Last summer, when Mr. 
Kendrick’s family was in Europe, I almost 
lived out there. He had me break a horse 
of his nobody else could seem to ride.” 

He stopped. 

“Say, Wardie,” he questioned, ‘‘how did 
you happen to be out at Big Tree Farm?”’ 
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“Oh,” said Ward, 
the family.” 

' “But Mr. Kendrick has only one daugh- 
ter. Do you know her?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

This nonplused Bettle—but only mo- 
mentarily. 

“T practically know her,” hesaid. ‘“ Only 
last week I was up at the Number 3 Factory 
and she was there with her father. Guthrie, 
the factory manager, said ‘Les, would you 
like to meet the big chief’s daughter?’ But 
I was busy just then. I’ll meet her Sunday 
though.” 

From Ward’sfaceat themoment I gleaned 
the idea that he did not look forward to a 
restful Sunday. 

“Say, Wardie, how did you happen to 
meet Miss Kendrick?” Bettle persisted. 

“‘She and my sister were roommates at 
Vassar,’’ Ward replied. 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Bettle. ‘‘That’s how 
you did it. I wonder if Miss Kendrick knew 
my cousins, Leah and Lila Prout. They 
were captain of the Vassar basketball team 
in 1922.” 

“How could that be?”’ 

“Tt was unusual. But, you see, they were 
twins,”’ explained Bettle. ‘‘Nobody could 
tell Leah from Lila or Lila from Leah. Well, 
they were both such good players, and both 
so popular, that the girls elected them both 
captain. Vassar didn’t lose a game that 
year. I must ask Paula if she knew them. 
Nothing breaks the ice quicker with a girl 
than finding you and she have mutual 
friends.” 

A mildly savage silence descended on 
Arthur Ward. 


“‘T happen to know— 


Big Tree Farm was a cozy rural place, 
with sixteen master’s bedrooms, a thriving 
crop of golf holes, acres of barbered lawns, 
blue-blooded turkeys, solid-gold Berkshires 
and a most hospitable atmosphere. We 
were sitting on the broad veranda, Miss 
Kendrick and I, when Lester G. Bettle 
arrived. He thundered up to the door in a 
giant and costly car. Carelessly, in the 
ducal manner, he tossed some words to the 
uniformed chauffeur. 

“Come back for me at eleven tonight, 
Jerome.”’ 

Then he sauntered up the steps, a bril- 
liant figure in a new country-squire outfit of 
lavender-tweed plus fours. As I presented 
him to Miss Kendrick, I found myself spec- 
ulating about Jerome and that dazzling 
new car. 

“Did you drive out from the city?”’ Miss 
Kendrick asked him. 

‘Oh, yes—if you call thirty-three miles a 
drive,’’ responded Lester G. Bettle airily. 

“One of father’s chauffeurs once made it 
in forty-nine minutes. Father almost dis- 
charged him.” 

Lester smiled. 

“T hate a poky driver too,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say you came out 
faster than that, Mr. Bettle?”’ 

“Forty-two minutes and eight seconds,” 
said Mr. Bettle. ‘‘But, of course, I don’t 
consider that fast. The traffic held us up. 
You see, I used to be a racing driver myself. 
Thought of taking it up as a career—that 
or aviation. A girl persuaded me to give 
them up. But habits are hard to break; 
and do you know, Miss Kendrick, to this 
day I’m not comfortable unless I’m doing 
better than fifty.” 

“Oh!” She was impressed. 

“But if you think it is dangerous,” said 
Mr. Bettle, “TI’ll never drive that fast 
again. I’ll give Jerome orders never to go 
over thirty.” 

When Miss Kendrick left us for a mo- 
ment, I turned to Bettle and said sternly, 
“See here, don’t try to kid me with that 
Jerome stuff. I know him and his car. Five 
dollars an hour.” 

The composure of Mr. Bettle was not 
ruffled in the least. 

“Four dollars an hour to me,” he said. 
“The manager of the renting agency is a 
personal friend of mine.” 

He lit one of his monogrammed ciga- 
rettes. The monogram on this lot was 
K. S. W. 
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“T’m thinking of buying a car like that,” 
he said, “‘if I like it—and if things go the 
way I expect them to.” 

Arthur Ward arrived just then. Paula 
Kendrick was unaffectedly glad to see him. 
He played nervously with his hat and 
twiddled his tennis racket. Of course, they 
asked him to play tennis; and that was the 
way he spent most of the day, playing with 
some of Mr. Kendrick’s more ambitious 
guests, who were terrible rabbits in the 
tennis sense of the word, and who must 
have caused anguish to Arthur. He didn’t 
show it. He patiently returned their puny 
taps and called ‘“‘Good shot!’’ whenever he 
had a chance, and often when he didn’t. 
How he hit the ball at all I don’t know. His 
eye wasn’t on it. It was on Paula Kendrick 
and Mr. Bettle, who were sitting on the 
lawn some distance from the court and who 
were not paying much attention to the 
tennis. Bettle was talking and she was 
listening. 

Bettle could talk. He’d had practice. 
He had a hearty, masculine voice and there 
was something about his high-spirited as- 
surance that was engaging. There was 
nothing faint-hearted about Mr. Bettle. 

At dinner, Paula Kendrick elected to sit 
between Bettleand Ward. Ward didn’t eat 
much. His hunger was all in his eyes, and 
they were on Paula. From time to time he 
tried, hesitantly, awkwardly, to talk to her. 
She encouraged him with her attentive 
smile, but he hadn’t a chance. Few men 
could steal a conversation away from Mr. 
Bettle, and Ward was certainly not one of 
them. Lester was in excellent form. He 
knew how to tell a story, and did. He knew 
how to switch to the low-voiced earnestness 
and the personal talk girls like—and did. 
Tn such a duel Arthur Ward had the chance 
of a sparrow at a hawks’ convention. 

After dinner, when we were all dancing, I 
looked for Ward and found him in a secluded 
corner, very alone. He could have posed 
for a statue of a young man just about to 
jump off a high bridge without changing in 
the least his expression. 

I tried to pluck him out of his coma of 
gloom by whispering, ‘‘Get in the game. 
Take her for a walk in the moonlight, and 
don’t dare to come back till you’ve said 
something.” 

“Too late,” he muttered. ‘‘She’s already 
gone for a walk.” 

I realized then why the party seemed so 
comparatively quiet. Bettle was gone too. 

At the office next day I noted that Bettle 
was in even higher spirits than normally. 
He poured out a rich and copious stream of 
conversation. He was going to take up polo. 
The game, he had been told, was made for 
him. He was going to begin to play the 
piano again. He had been something of a 
virtuoso at eighteen, I gathered. He told 
me where I should have had my hair cut 
and promised to introduce me to his tailor. 
He fizzed like soda water all day. Arthur 
Ward was as dumb as a goldfish. 

At four Bettle left the office. 

“Got an engagement,” he explained. 
“Out of town.” 

At five Arthur Ward got up from his 
desk, pulled his hat down over his ears and 
slumped out. 

Knowing Bettle, I was not unprepared 
for the news when, some weeks later, he 
thrust his hand out at me and said, ‘‘Put 
’er there. Little Lester is buying the per- 
fectos today.”’ 

“So you did it,” I said. 
gratulations.” 

““We’re to be married in two weeks,” he 
said. ‘‘Mr. Kendrick hemmed and hawed 
and suggested we wait a year; but I said, 
‘Nothing doing. My brother Bigelow was 
engaged for six years once—and the wed- 
ding never came off.’”’ 

““You’re a lucky fellow,” I told him. 

“Lucky? Yes, ina way. But I don’t be- 
lieve in what you call luck. I manufacture 
my own luck right on the premises. Re- 
member what I told you some time ago?”’ 

“Tt seems to me you’ve told me a num- 
ber of things.” 

“T mean about the Lord loving a go- 
getter. Well, when I decided that Paula 


“Well, con- 
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was the girl for me, I didn’t waste any 
time, did I?” 

“You certainly applied high-speed effi- 
ciency methods to love,” I said. He was 
greatly pleased. 

“Didn’t I though? Do you know the 
most important thing in the world today?” 

“Love?” I hazarded. 

““Salesmanship,” he declared. “If you 
have that, you can get all the rest. Once I 
was sure Paula was the girl for me, it didn’t 
take long to convince her I was the man for 
her. Two reasons. I believed in the goods 
I was selling and I understood her. I saw 
at once she was the sort of girl that had to 
be courted hard and plenty, and little 
Lester is a hard and plentiful courter. 
Wardie is going to be my best man. Will 
you be an usher?” 

I assented. Arthur Ward was sitting at 
his desk, staring out of the window. I no- 
ticed that his brown hands were closed so 
tightly his knuckles were white. He turned 
slowly from the window. 

“Bettle,” he said, ‘I may not be best 
man.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“T may be the bridegroom.”’ 

Bettle’s laugh sounded through the office. 

To me he said, ‘“‘Didn’t I always say 
Wardie has a sense of humor? I know these 
quiet fellows. My brother Bigelow was 
like that. Nota word out of him for days, 
and then he pulled something that showed 
he was a born comedian. When my cousins, 
Leah and Lila, were married—they married 
twins on the same day— Bigelow never said 
a word at the wedding. Just quietly drank 
punch. But when they got off on their 
honeymoon they found he’d taken all their 
things out of their trunks and had filled the 
trunks with sawdust.”’ 

“T mean what I said.” 
smiling. 
you.” 

The idea amused Lester G. Bettle inor- 
dinately. His laugh said plainly that he 
too had a sense ef humor and he intended to 
prove it. 

“ Atta-boy, Wardie,” he chortled. “The 
race is over, but you can enter it if you 
want to. Glad to have a little competi- 
tion.” 

Arthur Ward didn’t say anything more 
that day. He fiercely attacked a pile of 
work. Several times I checked myself on 
the point of saying, “‘ Art, forget it. You’re 
too good a fellow to suffer for a lost cause. 
A month ago you had a chance. It’s too 
late now.” 

I didn’t say it. He was miserable enough 
without that. He was in a fog until the 
day of the wedding. He’d sit for hours, 
looking at the calendar tacked over his 
desk. Bettle was away. 

“Shopping for my trousseau,” he ex- 
plained. 


Ward was not 
“T thought it only fair to warn 


The wedding was arranged for a Friday 
afternoon at five—a rather informal wed- 
ding at Big Tree Farm. We all gathered 
there in the morning, for there was to be 
a rehearsal before lunch. We sat about on 
the porch—the bridesmaids twittering, the 
men talking motor cars. 

It developed that Mr. Bettle had con- 
ceived the idea of balloon tires four years 
before any motor manufacturer had thought 
of it, but he had been too busy to do any- 
thing about it. 

A little group of us was sitting at one 
end of the veranda— Mr. Kendrick, Paula, 
Ward and I. We were talking of the zinnias 
in the garden—that is, three of us were. 
Ward was saying nothing. 

I was surprised to hear him break his si- 
lence suddenly, and say in a husky but 
rather loud voice, ‘‘Mr. Kendrick, how big 
was that trout you caught in Lake La- 
trell?”’ 

As we were talking of zinnias, which are 
dissimilar to trout, I decided that Ward 
had been drinking—though I knew he 
didn’t drink. | 

Mr. Kendrick beamed like the noonday 
sun. I had heard his pet story several 
times; so had Arthur. But to Mr. Kendrick 
it was always a fresh and fascinating tale. 
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“Well, sir,” began Matthew 
as usual, ‘“‘you won’t believe 
don’t, step into my study and ove 
you'll see Mr. Trout, stuffed and 
by Harry Keys, the best fia ta 
in the country.”’ 
Lester G. Bettle had prieliai 
“Mr. Kendrick,” he said, 
Harry Keys is rated pretty high 
weak on trout. He can doa 
tarpon or a swordfish, but when i 
trout, the man to go to is Aleck }\ 
Baltimore—a friend of } 
you want a real job of trout mour 
send it to McNab—and meni 
“T’ll make a note of that,” 
drick. But he didn’t. 
“Well, I was casting lazily 
getting a nibble, when sud 
hit the side of my boat— 
almost knocked me flat. 
gavea yell. ‘Mon Dieu!’ 
king!’ ‘What king?’ I sa 
beegest feesh in Canada!’ ] 
years we try to catch heem. 
He smell our lunch. He b 
hees snoot.’ I laughed. 
one of those guide stories. 
leaned over the side of the b 
on my hook. My hand was a foot) 
water. Woosh!—a fish shot throu 
and snatched the frog right outofn 
He paused. We all made noises: 
ment. 
“‘They’ll do that every time if 
them a chance,”’ said Bettle. yy 
“Never happened to me befo 
Mr. Kendrick, ‘“‘and I’ve 
forty-five years. ‘Well,’ Is 
‘I’m going to stage a surpris 
king.’ I lay down in the bott 
so he couldn’t see me and } 
with a frog the size of my fist. | 
over the side of the boat and 
the frog wasn’t on the hook. he 
my hand and—woosh!—the 
eighteen inches out of the wi 
speared the frog. Away he went 
was hooked. Well, sir, I fought 
better part of an hour. 
He weighed exactly nine 
four and three-quarters ounce 
““Gosh!’’ exclaimed War 
monster! I never got one tha 
seven. Did you, Bettle?” 
Mr. Bettle smiled—a tole 
cent smile. : 
“‘My brother Bigelow and | 
up in Canada one summer,’ 
discovered a lake. We called it! 
We'll go there some day, Paul: 
“Will we?” said Paula. 8 
ing him intently. 
‘Well, we fished Lake Bett 
luck. Oh, we did pick up a 
nine pounders, but we thre 7 


a = 


All along the shore were th 
small animals—rabbits and wha 


went to sleep. At midnight Iwi 
a tremendous commotion on 
terrific splashing and thra 
down and what do you think I a 
None of us ventured to say. 
“T saw,” said Mr. Bettle, “a 
trying to pull away from the water 
howling with fear and pain. He'd 
a drink and a fish had grabbed 
What a battle! The fish hung on! li 
dog. The lynx was badly bitten v 
the lynx out of his misery ha 
the fish let go and flopped ba 
water. He looked enormous in tl 
light.”’ 
Pll bet he did, ”” said Mr. ; Ken 
“Well,’”’ continued Mr. Bettle, “! 
to my brother Bigelow, ‘He’s a me 
I'll get him.’ So I baited a hoo 
piece of lynx as big as two 
sooner had I tossed it out when ba 
fish hit it. I fought him all night. 
I finally got him. Even in the 
fought so we had to shoot him’ 
gun. Do you know what he 
“A ton,” said Mr. Kend 
was what is sometimes desc! 
(Continued on Pa 
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-tree pounds and fourteen 
Lester G. Bettle. 

jd your trout-stuffing friend 
7’ inquired Mr. Kendrick. 
somthing strange happened. 
d had just weighed him when 
sping from a tree and tore the 
sd: It was a female lynx—the 
heme the fish had attacked. 
ayhe did it I knew it was a case 
” 


ng the house,” said Matthew 


-asilent. Again, surprisingly, 
vdpoke up. 
in don’t you, Bettle?”’ ‘ 
Fyed water polo in college.” 
jogs to swim. Don’t you, 
idWard. 
1 do, Art.” 
ecome lives once. Didn’t you, 
idVard. 
ancient history.” 
eo hear about it,’ said Ward. 
y would love to hear her own 
t.. 
la responded to our urging 
‘Ts nothing much. Four kids 
‘anoe on the’Sound. A squall 
ha Iswam out and dragged 
'e! 
wk!” said Lester G. Bettle. 
und I should go into the life- 
nis.” 


ster Bigelow and I were life 
smmer at Asbury Park. My 
_e down there to study the 
| eferred the outdoor life. One 
n boat turned turtle. It was 
heople. Bigelow and I man- 
ahem all ashore. While they 
in them out—there were eleven 


ydget,” I ultimatumed him in 
eay, “you stand under Brook- 
id wait for it to fall. If you 
tyou’ll have practice that will 
yy when you try to catch that 
foner throw Mount McKinley 
ni have Addie plop on him! 
i a week of this monkey busi- 
yt so that she could nearly do 
sess. Bobby’s interest waned, 
eared to be no more need for 
1 his protective instinct. It 
ie Countess Eau Claire, who 
-is attention in spurts, would 
txclusively again. 
l:ky break for Airy Adrienne. 
sloped into laryngitis and she 
‘she couldn’t say a word above 
‘hat a change that was! The 
ould suddenly come over a 
linstalled rubber rivet pound- 
fell over the houses we played. 
“cy for her, because it aroused 
ipathy a little bit again. His 
«still centered in the countess, 
‘ise he was expecting her to de- 
for him any day. The sap! 
‘arther from Kau Claire’s mind. 
iday that we closed in Cleve- 
ected to open next day in 
aot a telegram came from New 
rh the Great White Father of 
‘outed us to play three days in 
nand three in another. Then, 
ram: 


ksburg, Ohio. That is home 
dden, one of veteran stars of 
who now is destitute. If you 
: staging benefit performance 
for Marty will be deeply ap- 
rod bless you all. 
“GREGORY.” 
sked Bobby of me when the 


Ouse manager had read the 
old-timer Madden?” 


sn closing will leave you 


| 
ae “i 
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THE SATURDAY 


of them—Bigelow and I slipped away. 
Didn’t want to let our names get in the 
newspapers for fear our old man would find 
out we were neglecting the piano. Don’t 
kids do queer things?” 

“Some do,” said Paula Kendrick. There 
was an odd look on her face. “I’m going to 
pick some roses,”’ she said. “Lester, you 
stay here and be entertaining. Art will 
help me. Come along, Art.” 


We assembled for the rehearsal in the 
flower-decorated living room of the big 
house. 

“Tt’s hardly necessary,” said Lester G. 
Bettle. “I’ve been to so many weddings. 
I know all the tricks.” 

“All right, Lester,” said Paula. “I’ve 
got an idea. Suppose you go in the music 
room and play the wedding march. I’ll ask 
one of the men to walk through the per- 
formance with me. Perhaps you’d do it, 
Arthur.” 

A look that seemed to me slightly mali- 
cious came over Bettle’s face. 

“Go ahead, Wardie,”’ he urged. “Here’s 
your chance. Remember what you said.” 

I hardly dared look at Arthur Ward. I 
knew what must be going on inside him. 
I must say he acted his painful réle like a 
good sport. He was even smiling a little 
as he and Paulastood before the improvised 
altar while Lester, very badly, picked out 
the wedding march on a Kendrick Grand 
in the next room. 

Paula’s uncle, the bishop, nervously 
cleared his throat. Hurriedly he read the 
ceremony. 

“This is unusual,” I whispered to Mr. 
Kendrick. 

“So is Paula,”’ he whispered back. 

The last ‘I do” had been said when Lester 
G. Bettle came hurrying in from the music 
room. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I never had heard of the bird. Neither 
had anybody else on the bill. Anyway, we 
all voted to go to Hanksburg at the end of 
the week and pitch a Sunday-night per- 
formance for the down-and-outer. That’s 
the way you feel in the show business. You 
may be a down-and-outer your ownself 
some day. I feel it keenly, seeing as how 
Bobby’s my partner. 

Besides, everyone is always anxious to 
please Mr. Gregory, the big sausage of the 
circuit in New York. He’s great for spread- 
ing the Big Brother racket in vaudeville. 

‘* Always help the other fellow,” is what 
he says. He wants you to feel he has a per- 
sonal interest in you. “ You have to, in this 
era,’”’ he says at each annual banquet in the 
Fitzmore Grill, ‘‘ give the public service and 
you have to give the artists service.”’ Apple 
sauce? He has tubs of it. Once when I de- 
manded more dough for my act by wire, he 
telegraphed back: 


“Sorry cannot hoist the ante. God bless 
you. GREGORY.” 


That’s him. But it’s beside the point. 

Airy Adrienne, the Countess Eau Claire, 
Boyd & Butler, a xylophonist as musical as 
a dog fight and a sleight-of-hand jobby 
who—no fooling—is too bad for even the 
pop-house time showed up in Hanksburg 
Sunday evening for the benefit. 

The opery house there had not been used 
since a state senator made an election 
speech there during the Roosevelt-Parker 
campaign. 

The manager’s regular racket was acting 
as crossing watchman and he told us he’d 
have to desert us twice during the show, 
once to help the 8:35 for Cleveland and 
again to help the 9:17 to St. Louis go through 
Hanksburg. 

The house was a sell-out. But the less 
said about the show the better. The only 
train we could grab to Columbus left there 
at 12:30 in the morning; and so, having 
nothing else to do, we ad-libbed plenty and 
dragged the benefit out until about ten. 


EVENING POST 


“Say,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t know 
you were going to say the words. Why, it 
might take!” 

“Tt has taken,’’ said Paula. 

“What?” said Lester. “You’re kidding!” 

“T’m sorry, Lester,” said Paula. “Terri- 
bly sorry. Please don’t blame Arthur. I 
made him do it.” 

“But it isn’t legal. He hasn’t a license.’’ 

“He has,” said the bishop; “properly 
filled out.” 

“Well, well, well, well!” said Lester G. 
Bettle. 

The eyes of all of us were on him. The 
blow had fallen. None of us would have 
blamed him a bit if he had collapsed be- 
neath it. Mr. Kendrick, who was perspir- 
ing freely, felt he must say something. 

“Lester,” he got out, ‘‘this is a most re- 
markable occurrence—the strangest thing 
I ever heard of ah 

Then Mr. Bettle found words. 

“Yes,”’ he said; “it’s remarkable, all 
right. But, of course, I’m not really sur- 
prised. I had an idea Wardie was up to 
something. That’s why I went into the 
music room—to give him a chance.’”’ He 
was a picture of composure now. ‘An even 
more remarkable thing than this happened 
to my twin cousins, Leah and Lila,’”’ he said. 
“They married twins, you know—the Pen- 
nock boys from Providence. Well, what do 
you think?” 

We were much too astonished to think. 

“The darndest thing you ever heard of !”’ 
said Mr. Bettle. ‘‘They’d been married two 
days when they discovered they’d married 
the wrong twins. Leah was engaged to Ken 
and by mistake she got married to Stuart, 
and vice versa. Of course, there was noth- 
ing to do about it then.” 


Arthur Ward looks well in the new hat I 
bought him. 


ANRY ADRIENNE TAKES ALR 


We had this livery stable of a theater to 
ourselves after ten o’clock. 

Eau Claire decided she could use the 
hours till train time practicing a couple of 
sonatas on her harp. That meant, of course, 
that Bobby would park hisself there, too, 
and admire her. 

“Bobby,” Addie piped up, ‘‘if you’ll give 
me a hand with my apparatus, I think I’ll 
practice my balancing a bit too.” Her 
laryngitis was so bad by then that you 
could hardly hear her whisper. She turned 
to me with a coy smile and said, “ Practice 
makes perfect, doesn’t it, Mr. Boyd?”’ 

“Yes,” I cracked back; “I haven’t had 
to practice for the last nine years.” 

I walked around Hanksburg and then 
killed time until 12:30 talking with the 
yokels around the railroad station about 
the future of the drama in America. Pretty 
soon before the train showed, Bobby ap- 
peared with the countess in tow. I saw 
him ordering the crossing-watchman house 
manager around as that butter-and-egger 
put Eau Claire’s harp down on the plat- 
form where the baggage car would stop. 
Then Bobby parks the countess on a mail 
truck and began telling her what a wonder- 
ful improvement she was over Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner and Saint-Saéns. That left 
me nothing to worry about, because I saw 
he would not miss the train. When the rat- 
tler rolled in, I got aboard. 

Monday at the matinée in Columbus the 
bill had to shift Raymonde’s Rink Racers 
roller-skating turn from closing to open- 
ing spot because Airy Adrienne, who was 
billed to open, didn’t show. 

“What do you suppose became of Ad- 
die?’’ I asked Bobby. 

“T don’t know,” he came back, stopping 
to smile prettily at Eau Claire, who was 
passing. ‘‘Didn’t she grab the rattler out 
of Hanksburg this morning?”’ 

“How should I know, you halibut?” I 
demanded. “I don’t keep my eyes trained 
on the molls the way you do.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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For 
permanent 
records 


VERY business trans- 

action deserves perma- 
nent records. Use Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons, and 
your writings will last as 
long as the paper on which 
they are written. Star Brand 
writings never fade out or 
become illegible. 


Made in “A Kind for 
Every Purpose.” All colors 
and combinations of colors. 


Ask your stationer. If he 
has no Star Brand Ribbons, 
write to our nearest ware- 
house. And remember—for 
the best carbon copies, use 
MultiKopy carbon paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 


STAR 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 


Use © PAGES for 


permanent mending 
—— 


ty (t 

WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


|EDAGE’S 
GLUE 
AGENTS WANTED °,:22.222222! Christ- 


mas Cards with custom- 
er's name and monogram. Liberal commission. Fine 
selection. Dollar a dozen up. Fullorspare time. Write 


KLEIN CO., 69 North St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cleans this part of 
your bath tub, too 


Every time you use the bath tub you use the drain, 


too—but how often do you clean 


That’s where the soapy refuse collects, making the 


drain slow-flowing— bothersome. 


Drano works like magic on clogged and lazy 
Just pour it in, add water according to 
directions on the can. It boils and bubbles, scours 
and scrubs as it dissolves the hair, grease, lint and 
soapy waste that accumulate in drains. Flush out 
with water and—swoosh—the drain is wide open— 
the tub empties with a swirling, whirlpool motion. 


Drano purifies and sterilizes, too—keeps drains 
sanitary—destroys breeding places for germs. 


Use Drano regularly 


Thousands of housewives are using Drano regularly in 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry—keeping drains clean and 
active. Drano also disinfects and deodorizes garbage cans— 


drains. 


keeps refrigerator drain-pipes clean— 
removes grease from garage floors. 

Drano positively will not harm porce- 
Jain, enamel or plumbing. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c for a full-sized can. Express 
charges additional outside of the United 
States and Canada. The Drackett Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the drain? 


Cleans and Opens Drains 


Drano is used by restaurants, hotels apartment and of- 
fice buildings, barber shops and beauty shops to save 


9 


plumbing bills and the nuisance of \sluggish drains. 


EVENING POST 


“Well, Addie,” I asked, “‘just what did 
Bobby do?” 

“Do? Do? Inhis chase after that harp 
whanger he plumb forgot me and the fact 
that he was going to throw me a rope.” 

Bobby is a little forgetful that way, espe- 
cially when he’s got some dame on the 
brain, as I’ve said. 

Addie gave the countess a dirty, dirty 
look. 

“Yes,” she said angrily, “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if you put him up to it. I think 
you’re in love with him and jealous of me.” 

“T in love with that little man?” said 
Eau Claire haughtily. ‘‘Don’t be ridicu- 
lous. I think he’s a bore. I thought he 
loved music at first, but his musical educa- 
tion has fitted him for a wonderful career as 
an egg candler or a carpenter’s helper. I 
think he did you a dirty, rotten trick, 
dearie. And when I see him again I think 
I'll slap his face.” 

The two dames went away arm in arm. 

“Ts there anything I can do, Addie?” 
I yelled after her. 

“Yes,” she said; “strong-arm me when- 
ever that partner comes near me.” 


. 


Septemb: 


When I visited Bobby at +} 
that night, he asked if I had. 
what made Airy Adrienne dislj 
suddenly. | 

“Gosh!” he remarked, after | 
“That’s right. I did promise | 
down. I guess she don’t love me; 
Then he stared at the ceiling, 
countess does. That’s somethin 

“Listen, Bobby,” I told hi 
Claire has the identical intense i 
that she has for yellow fever, § 
to tell you so.” | 

“I guess you’re right,” Bobb 
“Both of them are fickle,” Th 
pile of thinking, he said, “Go 
ache! Buddy, send a wire to ( 
me and tell her I love her more t 

“T already did,” I told him, 

“Good old Buddy,” said Bok 
in tears. Then he grinned. “TI gi 
a guy good and brings out his t, 
meet a tornado like Addie now | 

Yes, sir! Cupid may use a bow 
now and then, but he’s handy 
cleavers and clubs too. Anywa) 
how, he gets his work done, 


SYSTEM-=By Newman Lei 


HE trouble with this household is that 

there’s no system,”’ said Mr. Peebles 
to his wife at breakfast. ‘‘ Waste, waste, 
waste! Nothing but waste. Now if you 
women would only try to learn something 
of business methods 0% 

“T’m doing the best I can,” said Mrs. 
Peebles. 

“Well, that isn’t enough,” said her hus- 
band. “If I ran my business the way you 
run your home I’d be bankrupt in a week. 
Why don’t you learn a little business effi- 
ciency?” 


Mr. Peebles arrived home from his office 
that evening, tired and hungry. 

“Mrs. Peebles is in a conference and can- 
not be disturbed,” said the maid as he en- 
tered the living room. 

“But I want my dinner!’”’ Mr. Peebles 
exploded. 

“Have you an appointment?” inquired 
the maid. ‘‘Perhaps you’d better take a 
seat. Mrs. Peebles will see you presently.” 

About fifteen minutes later his wife en- 
tered the living room with a sheaf of papers 
in her hand. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” she 
exclaimed cheerfully, ‘‘but I’ve been rushed 
to death. Just closed a big deal with the 
butcher for tomorrow’s dinner. One minute 
and I’ll be with you.” 

She pressed a button on the desk and the 
maid entered. 

“Take this, Miss Slopnik,” said Mrs. 
Peebles. ‘‘Memo of conference with Mr. 
Jacob Epstein of Eureka Market in re to- 
morrow’s dinner. Discussed subject of broil- 
ers and was informed they are not in 
season. Closed deal on two pounds of sir- 
loin, terms thirty days net. Make three car- 
bon copies, Miss Slopnik, and have the cook 
file them in that new cabinet I bought.’ 

“T’m nearly starved ”” Mr. Peebles 
began. 

“One thing more, Miss Slopnik. Make a 
note in my diary of an appointment with 
Mr. Wohl, the delicatessen man, for tomor- 
row at eleven, in re Sunday night supper.” 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” said 
her husband. 

“Oh, just a little business efficiency I’m 
introducing in the household,” said Mrs. 
Peebles as she led the way into the dining 
room. ‘‘Now what was that proposition 
you were discussing? Oh, yes. Dinner. 
Have a cigar.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” sputtered Mr. Pee- 
bles. ‘‘You know I never smoke before 
dinner. I’m nearly starved to death after a 
hard day’s work at the office, and start 


all this nonsense 4 
Mrs. Peebles rang for the maid. _ 
“Here, take this,” she said, scribbling 
something ona pad, “This is a requisition 


‘been trying to put through a d 


on the cook for two plates of sou 
an entry is.made of it in the da) 

“Do I get anything to eat or 
exclaimed Mr. Peebles. “I’m g 
a restaurant. I’m ——” 

“Did you hear the one abo 
Irishmen named Pat and Mi 
Mrs. Peebles. ‘‘It seems that 
two ad 

Thestory was interrupted bytl 
of Miss Slopnik carrying two pl 
soup on a tray. As she placed 
the table Mrs. Peebles examine 
critically. 

“This soup is full of ona 
claimed. ‘‘Take it back. I disti 
‘plain soup’ and this is full of r 

“Never mind. J’ll eat it } 
cried Mr. Peebles desperately 
noodles a 

“‘No, it’s the principle of the q 
Mrs. Peebles, filling out a comme 
in triplicate. ‘I can’t tolerates) 
around the plant. It would des 
morale of my organization.” 

“The devil with your morale! 
Peebles. ‘‘I want something toe 
be a murder here in about four 

“‘Why not adjourn this confe 
or four days? In the meantime! 
research department assemble ¢ 
on the subject—sample ment 
prices, and the like. Then we co’ 
for a meeting some night in the 
and gointo the matter intelligent 
no use tackling a proposition lik 
insufficient data. Miss Slopni 
diary and see what evenings | 
toward the end of this week.” 

“Damn it,” shouted Mr. Be 
nearly i | 

Miss Slopnik returned, ca 
diary. 

“What do you say tentativel} 
night of this week? That wou 
time to go into this dinner | 
thoroughly. Take the question : 
paragus, for example. Miss Slo 
me the fresh-asparagus file, will 


with the grocer for two bunch 
asparagus. He’s asking forty-f 
bunch and I’ve been holding oul 
eight. 

“T’ll bet I could close at for 
minute, but I had a tip this m¢ 
the asparagus market will hay 
before next week and I'll be able’ 
my own price. And that’s apes 
Then there’s artichokes ——’ 

But Mr. Peebles had fainted. 
bles smiled grimly as she rang on 
Miss Slopnik. 

“You may bring in the dinr 
she said. 


peracle for me even now. The next 
neiber of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
olene that so large a proportion of 
sarnent had not been called out to 
afigration since the great fire. 
secthe rushing streams of water 
soteam as they entered the flames, 
thereat oil tanks heated one after 
+ itil they sent off huge clouds of 
m<e, and then to see them burst 
arg beacons of flame, rising away 
shsurrounding buildings, laughing 
suy efforts of the firemen to control 
jtvas a marvelous sight. I feasted 
ayes on it until it had begun to 
ywnd its spread was under control, 
eiwent back to the hotel. I had 
mhing that none of the rest of the 
h; witnessed—an immense crowd 
fago fire, and one of the most 
i: conflagrations of the time. 

our party was Jimmie Harding, a 
‘(ty business man. He left us one 
net a girl who was coming in from 
stind to see her safe across the city 
tin taking her on to Mason City. 
sme I had returned she was there 
zr cousin, Mrs. George Brett; and 
71, all unconscious of the fact that 
ul wife’s path was crossing mine on 
tisit to Chicago. I was conscious, 
sjof a stimulation within me of the 
tvith that modern marvel—the 
1» 

| 

Meet My Future Wife 


hg in an autobiography is more im- 
than the marriage of the person 
|; yet it may easily prove less in- 
nto the reader than things of vastly 
rt. My father and mother were 
jortunate in their first marriages. 
that we are constitutionally born 
nhe ability to choose mates; or pos- 
are a difficult folk with whom to 
' latter theory has found some ad- 
:The fact that I have lived happily 
t wife for some thirty-five years 
(aken as a proof of her capacity to 
) faults and to make the best of 
izht easily have been a bad bar- 
‘d that without ever betraying the 
‘she has repented of it. I am sure 
‘e had half the faults of most wives 
the alliance would have been a 


‘who lived in Syracuse, New York, 
re to forty years ago may some of 
nember a rather small, dark-haired 
yman who sang in quartet choirs in 
ral churches, made funerals just 
*y should have been as to music, 
the mezzo-soprano in the Marsh 
Quartet, which had a fine reputa- 
ventral New York. Her name was 
ey. It is now Ella Corey Quick. 
e party of the first part in the mar- 
ove mentioned, and the girl es- 
cross Chicago by Jimmie Harding 
when I was taking in the sights of 
rip to a great city. She was seeing 
' the first time. When we were 
[ became an alumnus-in-law of the 
ty of Syracuse, from which she had 
her degree. I got even with her 
however, by having conferred 
by the same institution the hono- 
tee of doctor of letters. Her last 
vork in Syracuse was that of so- 
1 the May Memorial Unitarian 
of which that eminent divine S. R. 
) was pastor. The basso of this 
s E. N. Westcott, the author of 
‘arum, He was then, all unknown 
ublic, writing this phenomenally 
il book, which did not appear until 
had gone to Sioux City; and, sadly 
until just before Mr. Westcott’s 
My wife has often told me that 
t was in the habit of leaving the 
a back way after the services were 
and, after a game of billiards in a 
rt by, returning for the music near 
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the close—an eccentricity of genius with 
which I heartily sympathize. 

The Sunday before our marriage Mrs. 
Quick sang in this choir, with Anna Doll as 
alto, E. H. James as tenor, E. N. Westcott 
as bass and Grove L. Marsh as organist; 
and when the Unitarian services were over, 
went over to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
to sing an Easter anthem solo. So, you 
see, Ella Corey was somebody in musical 
circles there. 

All this, however, was long after our 
meeting, which took place in Mason City. 
I merely happened to be coming out of the 
post office as Ella and her cousin, Mrs. 
Brett, were emerging. Mrs. Brett presented 
me and I was asked to call. I did so, with 
the results known to the world—and some 
not so known. I had never been invited by 
Mrs. Brett to call before. She had never 
presented me to any of her feminine friends. 
If I had not happened to meet them at that 
particular time, I feel sure we should not 
have met at all. So much for fate or coin- 
cidence. 

There lived inChicago then aman remark- 
able in the field of music, named C. E. 
Leslie. He composed much music and pub- 
lished many musical books. His chief work 
was that of stimulating a popular interest 
in music, and in this he was an extremely 
useful person. He earned a part of his in- 
come by organizing musical festivals in 
different parts of the Western country; and 
when I met my future wife he was carrying 
on such an affair at Clear Lake, just ten 
miles west of Mason City, and already 
then the watering place for the larger town. 

Whether Leslie carried any musical staff 
with him I don’t remember; but I think he 
built up his entire organization on the 
ground, trained his chorus locally, found 
his soloists wherever he could, and was 
remunerated by the series of concerts 
which ended the festival. He discovered 
that in Ella Corey there was visiting in 
Mason City a lady who could sing, and in- 
duced her to appear as a soloist at one of 
his concerts. I happened to be at Clear 
Lake that day and heard her. She had a 
remarkably beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, 
which she used in rendering music which 
called for no staccato work or other stunts. 
It was one of these solos which are admired 
by the hearers just in proportion to their 
knowledge of and love for music. I had 
much more of the latter than the former; 
but I was impressed—much more so than 
py anything in our acquaintance up to this 
time. So when we both returned to Mason 
City I gave myself the privilege of becom- 
ing better acquainted. 


Almost an Editor 


The next Sunday I took her to the First 
Methodist Church, where Professor Huntly 
had asked her to sing a solo. She sang that 
very simple, pathetically sweet song by 
Blake, After Toiling Cometh Rest. As I 
waited for her at the front of the church 
Huntly said in my ear, “That’s the best 
done of anything ever sung in this church.” 
All these things constituted little fillips to 
an interest which grew so long as she re- 
mained with us, which was only a few 
weeks; which resulted in a correspondence, 
and finally, after many months, in a visit 
on my part to her home in Syracuse; and 
then in marriage. 

And marriage is, of course, the begin- 
ning of the story, in real life, and not the 
end, as it used to be in the story books. 
We haven’t reached that part of it yet. I 
must get myself admitted to the bar and 
make myself a nook in some law office 
somewhere before that. 

There was nothing, by the way, in my 
own amateur and crude musical activities 
which brought us together. Fortunately 
for my standing with her, I had not yet shot 
like a comet athwart the musical sky of 
Mason City. I could never have satisfied 
her critical musical taste. After we were 


married, of course, she had to make the | 
best of my singing—as of many other eccen- _ 


tricities and weaknesses. 

Life sweeps down upon the young man 
like a wave. He must either turn his back 
to it, plunge boldly into it—or be swept 
away by it. He may turn its seismic power 
to his own advantages, or merely allow it to 
roar by as he clears his eyes; or he may be 
upset by it. If he endeavors to use its 
might he may commit all sorts of errors; for 
he is always meeting it for the first time. 
Fortunately, if he makes bad work of one 
wave, there will always be others; each of 
which may be an opportunity or a disaster 
or neither; with which he may make a 
mess of things—or succeed. 

In the late 80’s I began to feel that my 
crucial struggle was on with this tide of 
existence. So I plunged in. I was not alto- 
gether wedded to the law as a career. I was 
taking to it because it seemed to be the 
most convenient course. An acquaintance 
of mine, D. W. Walker, was at that time 
conducting a system of educational maga- 
zines at Charles City, in the next county 
east of Mason City. He was a good busi- 
ness man, and his publications were pros- 
perous and seemed to promise greater 
prosperity. He said there was work in this 
business for a good writer on educational 
themes and suggested that I join him. I 
forget just what the financial inducements 
were; but I thought so well of it that I wrote 
him a letter which I considered an accept- 
ance of his proposal. I thought of myself as 
leaving the law and becoming an editor. 
I expected a letter from him asking me to 
come on to Charles City, but never received 
it. I was a little offended at what I con- 
sidered his change of mind. 


A Misunderstood Letter 


Many years after, Mr. Walker came to 
Sioux City on affairs connected with the 
excursion business which he was very suc- 
cessfully conducting for one of our railways. 
My acquaintance with him was renewed. 
One day, just to answer a question which 
my mind had so long been asking, I spoke 
of our old negotiations and asked him what 
had changed his mind. 

“Nothing changed it,” said he, in a tone 
which showed that he, too, had been not 
altogether satisfied with the way our nego- 
tiations had terminated. “I told you what 
I’d do and you accepted. I looked for you 
for a while to come and go to work, and 
then concluded you had changed your 
mind. There was nothing for me to write 
you. It was up to you to come on and get 
on the job.” 

Now here was another watershed of cir- 
cumstance. If I had understood that we 
had had what the law calls a meeting of 
minds, I should have gone over to Charles 


*City and become a citizen of that prosper- 


ous town. I should never have met my wife. 
I should probably never have been ad- 
mitted to the bar. I should have been em- 
barked in editorial work. Nothing would 
have been the same if Walker had used 
some different word in his letter or I had 
fully understood what he wrote. As it was, 
I went on with my law studies and con- 
fronted the time when I should open an 
office and begin the long waiting for clients. 

I envied Duncan Rule. He had had 
three terms as clerk of the court and had 
been able to buy a house and support a 
family, take a prominent place in society 
and in affairs; and when his term of office 
ended, all he had to do was to take his bar 
examination at Des Moines and walk into 
the office of John Cliggitt, in which I was 
studying, and become a partner in the firm 
of Cliggitt & Rule. He was established. 
His problem of getting a start was solved. 
Then the idea occurred to me that I might 
become his successor in the clerk’s office. I, 
too, might have four or six years as clerk, 
with all the honors and emoluments— 
which then seemed very great to me—and 
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ISCOVERING the need for a real summer- 
time candy—we originated Diana “Stuft” 
Confections. There’s a certain charm about a 

fussy dish of Diana “Stuft” Confections. It’s the ideal 
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Slightly higher prices west of Rockies and far South 


EVENING POST 


I, too, might at the end of this time have 
some opening ready, leading right into a 
practice. Why not? I was well known in 
the county. I knew all the insiders in 
county politics. 

I talked with my nearest friends—Kline- 
felter, Duncan Rule, Tom Miller, Charley 
MacNider, Jim Blythe and others. They 
said they would stand by me if I ran for the 
office; but had I talked to Jim Rule? Ihad 
not; but I expected to do so. He was a 
friend of mine. He had put me in my prin- 
cipalship in the schools. Well, said they, I 
had better speak to him. It was early, and 
no other candidate had appeared. So with 
a good deal of trepidation, I spoke to Jim 
Rule, the man who had more to say about 
our politics than anyone else. He was a very 
handsome, distinguished, dark-bearded 
man, with sparkling black eyes, which 
twinkled a friendly twinkle as I told him of 
my ambition to serve the people as clerk of 
the courts when his brother, Duncan Rule, 
should vacate the office. 

“Why,” said he, with no hesitation, “I 
think that would be a fine thing. It would 
be a fine thing for the office, a fine thing for 
the people and a fine thing for you. I am 
for it. I don’t want to be quoted; but you 
go right on and build your fences. It looks 
to me as though you're as good as nomi- 
nated. Success to you!” 

We shook hands on it as I thanked him. 
I went forth, as I left him, more in the pos- 
session of a real, definite hope than I had 
ever been in my life. With the men back of 
me who had enrolled in my forces in Mason 
City, I had every prospect of carrying the 
town, which dominated the county. And I 
had another advantage: I was a country 
boy. I could appeal to the rural townships 
as one who had worked on the farm among 
them and taught in their rural schools. 

I worked day and night. I drove myself 
at such a pace that when I tried to sleep my 
heart or nerves played me strange tricks; 
and I used to awake with the feeling that 
I was smothering, and would rush to a win- 
dow for air. I did not allow myself to rest 
in confidence that the influential men of 
the county would put my candidacy over 
to success. I took the parts of the machine 
which looked useful and then I built my 
own machine. I had too much at stake to 


take any chances. 


Vacillating Support 


Then the word came to me that I had a 
competitor in the field in the person of 
Absalom Gale, a bright young man who 
had taken little interest in polities theretc- 
fore and who looked like an easy man tu 
defeat, had it not been for one thing. He 
was a brother-in-law to Jim Rule. I felt a 
sense of danger in this. I talked to my 
friends about it. 

“Ab Gale’s a nice enough fellow,” said 
they, ‘‘but where’s his strength? Jim 
Rule’s for you, even if Ab is his brother-in- 
law. You go right on the way you’re going 
and we'll take care of Mason City. Ab hasn’t 
a ghost of a show outside the city. Just 
you keep at work; you’re all right.” 

But thinking of the predicament of a man 
whose wife’s brother is asking for help, I 
was uneasy in my mind as to Mr. Rule’s 
position. So I went to him and talked 
about Absalom’s candidacy. 

“T advised him not to go into this,” said 
Jim, ‘‘and he has no claim on me for a 
particle of support. His candidacy makes 
no difference with my attitude. He won’t 
get far. Go right on with your campaign 
and don’t worry about any change on my 
part. You're all right, Quick.”’ 

I couldn’t see that Gale was making any 
headway anywhere, especially in the coun- 
try precincts. There was some evidence of 
support for him in the city; but even this 
sign didn’t seem important. Township 
after township elected instructed delega- 
tions for me in the rural districts. | Finally 
the time came for the Mason City |caucus. 
If I won there I should be nominated on 

the first ballot. If I lost, nobody would 
. have a majority and it would be a real con- 
vention fight, 
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Septembe 


A day or so before the Mason’ 
cus Jim Rule stopped me on the 
“T’m in a difficult position,’ 
“You know Ab is my brother-i; 
it’s going to be hard for me to 
actively for you as against him.” 
“Well,” said I, “I don’t ask | 
anything that will embarrass you 
do that to be active in my sup) 
I'll release you from any obligati, 
for me.” 
“Thank you,” said he. __ 
“What do you suppose this tal] 
I asked at the first opportunity ; 
Rule, his brother. ‘al 
“T think,” said Dune, “th 
against you, and for Ab. Ifh 
length, it’s going to be a job to 
town against him. He’s the p) 
the City National Bank and he 
in the habit of having his own w; 
politics. I think we can put you 
work, my boy, work!” ey 
Of course, this sort of thing 
story in politics. It was an olds) 
then, for I was no tenderfoot in 
There was some advantage to 
feeling which began to pervade 
political world that Jim Rule w 
against Quick and trying to put h 
in-law in the clerk’s office. For J 
political enemies. a 


Losing the Mason City C 


This advantage, however, = 
equal to my loss when Jim was 
into the open in support of G 
eventually was. My friends mad 
so hot that he saw he had nop 
winning without showing his 
the Mason City caucus met, eve 
that a struggle was on between 
and the anti-Rule forces, with A 
candidate of the former and 
latter. 4, 

I remember that each side had 
ticket for delegates to the count 
tion. As I remember the facts, | 
met in the armory to which the ¢ 
had adjourned to give me the 
two or three cantos of poetry in tl 
Sirrine contest. I have one of } 
before me. On it are the names 
friends which call up a throng of 
It was as good a roster of ten as. 
date ever had to stand for him, : 
like a very hard ticket to defe 
days. But it was defeated. W 
tickets passed around the hall ar 
filed past a ballot box and voted, 
balloting was closed and the 1 
taken out one by one and count 

I stood by Judge Cummings, | 
the box and scrutinized the balli 
came out. We were a little ahe 
found an opportunity to ask hi 
thought it was going. ‘ 

“T think we’re done!”’ said he 

I was not ready to believe it; 
few votes, done we were. Ab Ga 
Rule had carried Mason City. 
him ten votes in the convention; 
came in before we had adjourne 
same forces which had given him 
City delegation had won for hii 
we called outside Mason, whic 
township outside the city. This 
teen votes which I had fully e: 
have of a total of fifty-one. Yet 
was my vote in the rest of the c 


I went into the convention vei 


still. My spirit rose to the confl 
not beaten by a darned sight! _ 
The convention assembled at 
house on October sixth—the m¢ 
twenty-seven years old. I cany 
gathering of well-dressed men 
city and farmers in their Sunda 
can feel the tension as the roll wa 
nominations for clerk. I noted wi 
the vote for Gale of some delef 
structed for me; all from locali 
had been controlled as to person) 
Peedan for recorder. It took n 
to prove that the astute Jim 
made a trade with the Peedan for 
(Continued on Page 14 


iw 


nied from Page 142) 
mate Gale and the Gale forces 
nate Peedan. 
dl was not yet in sight of suc- 
gcenteen votes to Gale’s twenty. 
ourteen. 
ballot was taken. Outside of 
oe the strength of the three of 
{iink it is fair to say, at Gale 
eyap fourteen, Quick fourteen. 
« ale’s vote ran up to twenty- 
nirone vote of nominating him; 
sy there was any danger of this 
4 ck to twenty-three—his real 
of hirteen plus the ten he had 
- | was breath taking for me, as 
droned on and on, until the 
5 and the courtroom began to 
“| 


‘a came to me and asked for a 
a, went into the jury room, just 
oi; room. He proposed that 
| done to break the deadlock. 
ay on had balloted one hundred 


yene times. 


i 
tnaking a Deadlock 
t 
be I, “I’m ready to break the 
inmy way that will give me the 
yr 
"xid he, with an attempt at a 
hi isn’t reasonable.” 
s asonable then,”’ said I. “‘I’ll 
) ith you or draw straws to see 
a. 

sd he, “that isn’t reasonable 
mvithin a vote or so of the nomi- 
— can fix it so that sometime 
1: you can have something.” 
yi dangled before me the bait 
mecked so many lives on the 
tie office seeking. I could see 
yting this offer of “‘something 
u,” hanging about from year to 
i¢ from time to time, and grad- 
t to the position of a political 
e Jim Rule machine. I laughed 


he 


a:as if you would have things to 
aated. “I think you’re mistaken 
i And this office is the last thing 
of this county. And mark my 
ju don’t accept my proposition 
in a way that gives me an even 
i you, somebody will be nomi- 
\ next ballot—and it won’t be 


danother word ‘he turned and 
ex into the convention. I fol- 

The next ballot nominated W. 
bf Clear Lake. My friend, Tom 
something to do with this result. 
(a defeated two years before in 
be nominated county superin- 
fe Gale forces had been largely 
for his defeat. And now, as I 
delegates from their allegiance 
got even by turning them over 


one the roses fall!”’ sang Tom 
ed up the scalps he had taken 
eat, adding Ab Gale’s to the 
Ho though one delegation 
t Vernon township refused to 

one else even after I had re- 
1. But Jim Rule was defeated 
‘Lam correct in saying that this 
ed the end of his domination in 
of that region. He and I were 
d friends afterward. Ab Gale 
chap and did nothing to defeat 
hould not have done if I could 
1. He went into banking, be- 
k president and one of the im- 
nin Northern Iowa. He was 
id to my sisters who continued 
Mason City. We were always 
ter that first bitterness wore 


vention is a very good example 
of trading and trickery which 
ned the caucus and convention 
now have the primary system. 
altogether met the expectation 
ke myself, who labored for its 
a It was expected to equalize 
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political opportunity to some extent, as be- 
tween men of money and those without. 
Yet under the primary system the wealthy 
candidate has as much advantage over the 
poor one as before. 

We have lost something and gained some- 
thing by the change. I feel sure that while 
political action now is far from accurate in 
representing the will of the people—be- 
cause in most matters the people have no 
will to exercise, and for other reasons—we 
have lost something in the average ability 
of our political bodies. Select groups of 
men naturally tended to choose abler men 
than the democratic methods of today are 
likely to fix upon. But this greater ability 
was not used with as much care for the 
public interest as the public sees it. Spe- 
cial interests had a better chance to domi- 
nate the men chosen by the old system. On 
the whole, the change has been from public 
officers with great ability, acting for selfish 
objects of their own and of other influential 
classes, to men of smaller powers mainly 
devoted to better purposes. 

There are more exceptions to this rule 
than are needed to prove it. Some of the 
most pitiful failures ever seen in public life 
were lifted to high positions by the caucus 
and convention system, and many men of 
great ability are chosen by the primary 
system. Our present plan sometimes picks 
representatives of selfish interests quite op- 
posed to the public weal, and under the old 
plan we elected many whose devotion to the 
public interest was pure and shining. On 
the whole, however, I believe the strong 
points and the weak spots in the two plans 
are as I have tried to indicate. I would not 
go back to the caucus and convention sys- 
tem; but I wish the direct-primary plan 
could be improved. The improvement indi- 
cated is, of course, a more intelligent in- 
terest in public affairs on the part of the 


voters. I am afraid we shall have to stum- | 


ble and blunder along as we have done in 
the past for quite some time yet. 

When this convention was over I do not 
remember that I was very much depressed. 
To besure, my high hopes for an immediate 
place in the world were dashed to the 
ground. I had spent all my savings for the 
expenses of traveling about the county, but 
they never had amounted to much anyhow. 
I had had a most interesting and valuable 
experience. And I was inured to seeing my 
best plans defeated and my dreams dis- 
solve down to their cloudy foundations. It 
had happened so often. 


Back to the Study of Law 


I resolved that henceforth I would make 


such plans only as could be carried out by | 


my own abilities, such as they were. I had 
shrunk from the prospect of the years of 
waiting and maybe wanting while a law 
practice came to me; but there seemed no 
way now of avoiding or evading the ordeal. 
So I went back to John Cliggitt’s office, 
dusted off the neglected law books and re- 
commenced the perusal of the romance of 
torts, choses in action, res judicata, stare 
decisis, and the rest of it. There was little 
tang in it after the excitement of that 
darkening court room with its nearly one 
hundred and fifty ballots, and the thrill of 
rejecting Ab Gale’s proposal for putting me 
off on his own terms. But how I wished I 
could have had the sensation of flipping a 
coin with him—he might have had to fur- 
nish the coin—with my whole future at 
stake! That would have been a game worth 
the candle. 

My plans for devoting myself to the pub- 
lic service having met disaster, I went back 
to my school and my devotions to that 
jealous mistress, the law. I really studied 
hard now, for next spring Duncan Rule 
was going down to Des Moines to take his 
examination for admission to the bar, and 
as I had already spent more than the time 
required by the law, I planned to accom- 
pany him and take mine at the same time. 

My good, honest, serious preceptor, Mr. 
Cliggitt—whose precepts, if few, were al- 
ways sound—was evidently doubtful as to 
my past devotion to the jealous mistress, 
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He was called upon to certify that I had 
faithfully pursued my course of study; and 
though the length of time I had been on its 
trail had been sufficient to satisfy the law, 
I could not claim that my reading had been 
anything like uninterrupted. 

“T don’t know,’ said he, when I men- 
tioned the certificate to him. “‘There have 
been a good many temptations to which 
you have yielded. Of course, we expected 
that you would do your school work; but 
operas, choir meetings, excursions, politics 
and this, that and the other have cut into 
your evenings a lot. Some doubt, Quick, as 
to whether I can conscientiously give you 
the certificate.” 

I didn’t argue the matter. I just looked 
mournful and turned away. The fact is, 
though I had read more than he had ob- 
served, he had a good basis for his doubts. 
I was relieved therefore when, after a few 
days’ consideration, he handed me the 
certificate stating that I had pursued the 
course of study in his office required by law. 
Armed with this and what knowledge I 
had acquired, I went with Duncan to Des 
Moines. Mrs. Rule went with us, accom- 
panied by her sister, Miss Addie Thomp- 
son. 

On the way back we went to Colfax, 
already a considerable watering place. I 
took some embarrassed pride in the fact 
that there grew up about the place a rumor 
that Addie and I were the first of the spring 
crop of bridal couples. It was now nearly 
two years since the event of my meeting 
the girl from Syracuse; but I had not seen 
her and no understanding had been arrived 
at between us. The journey with Miss 
Thompson was a sort of dress rehearsal for 
a wedding tour. I think we both rather 
enjoyed the joke. 

When we reached Des Moines we were in- 
formed that the examinations would begin 
the next day at one P.M. The class taking 
the examination consisted largely of stu- 
dents from Drake University or Coe Col- 
lege. I do not remember which. They 
organized a quiz class as a sort of warming 
up for the next day. A quiz class was a new 
thing to me. Duncan and I satin. As I 
noted their apparent familiarity with 
everything legal, their quick responses to 
the questions and their fluent use of the 
legal patter in which their recitations had 
trained them, myspiritsfell. “‘Surely,’’ said 
I to myself, “‘I am far from being as ready 
for the test as are these boys. They know 
more law than I do. I shall fail! Cliggitt 
was right!” 


A Five:Hour Handicap 


However, there was no use in worrying, 
so our little party spent the next forenoon 
seeing the sights, and at one o’clock Dun- 
can and I strolled into the room where the 
written examination was to be held. Our 
young legal geniuses and the rest of the 
candidates were already hard at work. 
They had been at it, we were informed, 
since eight o’clock that morning. A change 
of which we had not been informed had 
been made in the hour of starting in. We 
had only five short hours for the work 
which was supposed to take all day! While 
we had been loafing, the others had been 
at work. Horrors! 

I never have done a harder afternoon’s 
work than that. If my prospect with the 
full quota of time was as bad as I had 
feared, what chance had I when the time 
was cut in half? Nevertheless, after a few 
moments of panic, I worked steadily and 
with all the intensity I could command, 
and turned in my last question at a little 
past six. It was a form of indictment for 
some crime or other. I was fearful it was 
something itself in the nature of a crime. 

Next morning we went before the su- 
preme court of the state for an oral 
examination conducted partly by the 
attorney-general and partly by the justices 
themselves. We sat about that room in 
which we all hoped soon to appear as coun- 
sel, facing the imposing gentlemen of our 
court of last resort, now rather timid suf- 
ferers under our first trials there, Questions 
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were put. Ihaveno memory of any of them 
but one. This was solemnly propounded by 
Chief Justice Rothrock, as I remember it. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “let each of you 
suppose that when you open your law office 
a client appears and states the following 
case to you.”’ And then he went on to out- 
line a dreadful problem in the law of real 
property. It involved a conflict between 
state and Federal law. It comprised a con- 
struction of the law as to a puzzling set of 
facts, with Federal land grants and state 
land grants overlapping. It included a 
doubtful service of notice by publication. 
It had about everything in it to set lawyers 
and judges by the ears. It was, in fact, a 
statement of an Iowa cause célébre then be- 
fore this same supreme court, and one on 
which these very judges had several opin- 
ions. Judge Rothrock was asking us to de- 
cide on the spur of the moment the most 
complex of the celebrated Des Moines River 
land cases, which filled the courts for years, 
had called for the conflicting decisions in 
the land department at Washington and 
finally vexed Congress with bills for the re- 
lief of plundered settlers. 

One hapless candidate for admission after 
another was called upon to answer, and one 
after another was bowled over by it. I 
slunk lower in my chair for concealment, 
for I felt that if this were the riddle of the 
sphinx, that was my day for destruction. 
I knew no more than the dead the answer 
to the question. 


The Right Answer 


I cowered down in vain, for Judge Roth- 
rock looked at his list and said, ‘‘ What 
would you advise a client in this case, Mr. 
Quick?” 

“T should find out, Your Honor,” said I, 
after pulling myself to my feet, ““how much 
time I could have to study the question 
and ask him to come back for his answer.” 

Judge Rothrock and one or two other 
justices applauded. A ripple of applause 
ran about the room. 

“That’s exactly the answer I should give 
in such a case,” said he. ‘It is the only 
safe position for any lawyer to take, no 
matter how profound he might be.”’ 

I had answered in all sincerity, and with 
no idea but that of getting out of a bad 
hole; but it impressed the other boys in 
the class as a very acute bit of work on my 
part. Some of them congratulated me 
afterward. A friend of mine who was em- 
ployed in the office of Attorney-General 
Stone at the time said to me afterward 
that Mr. Stone told him that I had passed 
the examination with the highest score of 
any candidate in the class; but I would be 
willing to wager that he based his judgment 
on that one answer rather than on a full 
examination of my papers. However that 
may be, I went home carrying in my pocket 
a certificate permitting me to practice law 
in Iowa. 

I may add here that I never in my life 
was called upon to show this certificate. I 
went to Sioux City in time, entered upon 
the practice, was active in the courts for a 
good part of twenty years; and so far as I 
know, no court ever took the pains to see 
whether I was a licensed practitioner or 
not. 

I think I could have gone there quite 
unadmitted and done the same thing, if I 
had dared. In all my experience at the bar 
I never knew of a lawyer being called upon 
to prove his admission. 

I practiced in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and in many counties of 
these states, as well as in Iowa, and in 
every court I could have gone on with my 
cases without question. Whether this con- 
notes a deserved confidence on the part of 
the courts in the men appearing before 
them and claiming to be lawyers, or laxness 
on their part, or a feeling that it makes 
little difference whether a man has a license 
to practice or not, I do not venture to guess. 
A profession is only a form of labor union 
anyhow; and our courts seemed to act on 
the open-shop principle, though I never 
heard of their confidence being abused. 
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I was glad to show my certificate of ad- 
mission to Mr. Cliggitt, you may be sure, 
and to plan for getting to his ears what 
Attorney-General Stone had said of my ex- 
amination. I wanted to relieve him of such 
doubts as he might have harbored as to my 
devotion to the jealous mistress. 

As a matter of fact, I have the sort of 
mind which is sure to make good in the law 
so far as examinations are concerned. I 
have a retentive memory and the ability to 
draw distinctions. Many minds of very 
mediocre capacity have these qualities in a 
high state of development. A man may be 
an excellent lawyer without having a very 
high type of mind; but he must have a good 
memory and the logical faculty of drawing 
distinctions. And these two faculties lie at 
the base of most great intellects. One can 
imagine greatness without them in certain 
fields. I suspect that Richard Wagner was 
lacking in them. But he worked with in- 
stinct rather than reason. It may be urged 
with much force that no man can be a great 
lawyer unless he possesses most of the ele- 
ments of a great mind. He may have these 
and still fall far short of being a great man. 
Whether he is or not will depend on the 
difference in the meaning of the words 
“most” and ‘‘all” or “‘nearly all.” 

After some experience in the law business, 
I began to see that my answer to Judge 
Rothrock was not one which experimentally 
covered the ground. In the matter of get- 
ting time for the legal mind to consider the 
case and make a guess at the law, it was 
correct; but it was a bad answer for the 
mind of the client; and the man who ex- 
pects to make a living in the law must al- 
ways have in view the impression he is 
making on the client’s mind. No, my bald 
statement that I should take time to study 
the case would have been an unwise one. 
What I should have said I would do was 
something like this: 

“First, I should look as profound as pos- 
sible and drop a few remarks about the 
similarity of this to other cases in which I 
had been retained. I should spend some 
time in looking over his papers, if he had 
brought any; and if he had not, I should 
ask him to bring them in. This would in 
itself give me time. If he brought them in 
I should do a little prating as to the neces- 
sity for more papers and the need of looking 
at the records themselves, thus getting more 
time. I should grow indignant at the almost 
criminal nature of the attack on his rights 
and say that if there is any truth in the 
statement that a court of equity seeks the 
very right of the cause, there could be no 
doubt of our success. I should say ‘our’ 
as often as possible so as to identify myself 
with him and his interests. For a client 
warms to the lawyer who grows hot in his 
partisanship. Many a client would rather 
lose in a bitter-fought trial in which his 
lawyer takes the hide off his opponent and 
the counsel on the other side, than win 
through subtlety and by gentle methods.” 


The Matter of Confidence 


“T should thus fill my client with confi- 
dence in my devotion to his cause and with 
hope for success. And I should never, never 
hint to him that the law was anything but 
clear to me. All my delays would be osten- 
sibly based on a desire to get all the facts. 
While thus stalling, as I believe some people 
call it, I should delve deeply into the law, 
and thus prepare gracefully to back out of 
the matter if I found the authorities 
strongly against me. But at that first in- 
terview I should strive to convince the 
client that my heart was with him, and 
that I knew the law, whether I did or not.’ 

On this answer I should have deserved 
applause from a gathering of practical legal 
minds. I could not have told Judge Roth- 
rock what I really should have done after 
I had studied the case so far as to develop 
its real questions in my mind, because all 
that came to pass raat! I should, 
however, before giving my client his an- 
swer, have strolled across the hall some day 
and talked to Col. J. H. Swan about it. He 
was the best real-property lawyer I ever 
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knew. He would have looked y 
his spectacles, thrown his Lir 
over the table, with his feet d; 
over on the other side, and giy 
as a kindly favor to a young f 
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Some reader will say thapt 
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Manna for the Young 


Now nothing was much sir 
divorce case there at tha 
facts were soon jotted down, | 
to residence given and ali was 
lapse of the rather short time 

“And now,” said the stre 
formed into the sole client of t 
is only proper to give you a 
should be glad to know what s 
correct,” 

“Oh,” said my friend, “Pl 
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nil that I could not have been ex- 
tohink of it in my examination. 
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Te Magnet in the East 
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liked him. He was so intense, so wildly 
glaring at times and so tearful at others. I 
had never seen anyone before who dared to 
let himself go. When I pleaded that I must 
tear myself away if I would catch my train, 
he put both hands on my shoulders and 
almost embraced me. 

“Gott bless you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
haf a nople soul!” 

And I give you my word that the real 
basis of this encomium was naught but the 
fact that I had let him talk to me uninter- 
ruptedly about a subject in which he was, 
heart and soul, wrapped up. The perfect 
listener is always a “‘nople soul.” I was, 
as a matter of fact, uplifted by the old Ger- 
man’s discourse; for there was about him 
something distinguished and _ inspired, 
which was quite unaffected by the traces of 
beer and pretzels on the rounded front of 
his threadbare waistcoat. 

I was on the lookout for differences be- 
tween the people I met on this journey and 
those of Iowa. I was rather surprised to 
find them a good deal the same. They 
ought to have, I felt, an air of higher cul- 
ture, an aura of gentility, to which we of 
Iowa were strangers; but the traveling 
men on the train and the people on the sta- 
tion platforms displayed nothing of these. 
The stories told in the smoking room of the 
Pullman sank to the same perilous levels 
of the risqué as of old, and approached no 
nearer to the expected Shandonium mingling 
of elements which immortalize with wit 
that which in the absence of the touch of 
genius would be merely smutty, than did 
the same sort of conversation between 
Mason City and Chicago. And when the 
train stopped at Batavia I looked out and 
saw a bareheaded man chasing another 
person who was hurrying to board the 
train. The quarry carried a hand bag, and 
when he came into my car he was red-faced 
and. panting from the exertion of carrying 
it at a rather fast trot. 

His pursuer leaped on the train and fol- 
lowed him in. I gathered from some words 
which interrupted the flow of profanity 
that the Hound of the Baskervilles was a 
hotel keeper, and that he had had a differ- 
ence of opinion with the traveler about a 
bill. 

The difference seemed to lie outside 
the field of diplomatic discussion; for the 
publican picked up his prey’s hand bag, 
seized him by the shoulders, pushed him 
out through the door and landed him some- 
how on the station platform, where his hat 
was knocked off. I had read in Motley the 
stories of the unconquerable character of 
the Batavians; but I was astonished to see 
this specimen of that great Nordic race 
pick up his captive’s hat and while carrying 
it in one hand and the hand bag in the other, 
herd, shoo and haze the almost-but-not- 
quite-departed guest back to the hotel— 
where, let us hope, an amicable agreement 
was reached. 

“Surely,” said I to myself, “this inci- 
dent, and others which I am observing, 
shows that Americans East and West have 
much in common; for this Batavian occur- 
rence belongs rather to Abilene or Carson 
City than to the effete East of which I have 
heard.”’ I felt more at home. 


A Helpful Policeman. 


When I reached New York and disem- 
barked at the Grand Central Station I 
crossed the street and registered at that old 
Grand Union which was for so many years 
so prominent a landmark. Montague’s 
office was at 208 Broadway. I knew noth- 
ing of distances in Gotham, and went to a 
policeman out in the street to ask my way. 
I thought it would be amusing and in- 
structive to walk. 

““Two-o-eight Broadway?” said the offi- 
cer, looking me over. ‘You can’t walk it, 
sir. It’s four miles down that way’”— 
pointing off to the south. ‘‘You can get a 
car over on Broadway that will leave you 
right at the door. Broadway is four blocks 
over that way’’—pointing west. oe A: 
block’’—looking me over again—‘‘is the 
distance from one street to the next.” 
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I wonder what there was in my appear- 
ance that seemed to call for a definition 
of a block. Or maybe he said ‘“‘square.” He 
was a conscientious officer. I really knew, 
however, what was meant by this urban 
unit of distance; but I may not have 
looked it. I told Dick the joke. He 
laughed and repeated it to the fellow at the 
next desk, who endeavored to suppress his 
laughter; but Dick tried to spoil the humor 
of the thing by explaining that there were 
some alleys or something of the sort which 
strangers were in danger of mistaking for 
streets. This, however, was what is now 
known as bunk. Then he went out with me 
to show me something interesting. It was 
a tombstone in St. Paul’s churchyard just 
around the corner—a brownstone tomb- 
stone erected back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury To the Memory of Sidney Somebody, 
Carved by Himself. 


Taking the Leap 


“Whether that means that he carved 
himself or the tombstone,’ said Dick, “‘is 
left for posterity to discover. But look at 
the verses!” 


“Ha, ha, Sidney! Liest thou here?” “Yea, 
here I lie 
Till time hath flown to its extremity!’ 


These were the verses. I wonder if the 
crumbling stone stands there yet. I have 
often promised myself that I would go look, 
but never have done so. Sidney’s ha-ha at 
the jest of fate in expecting him to lie in 
peace in Manhattan Island till time hath 
flown to its extremity—if that was really 
the humor in the thing—impressed me 
more deeply than almost anything else I 
saw on that visit. Not more deeply than 
the Anton Seidl orchestral concert which I 
heard at Coney Island, however—my first 
evening of Wagner. I have never felt such 
delight in any concert since. Next to these 
was the mysterious yet pregnant quiet of 
Battery Park at one in the morning, when 
I went to take the Elevated train up to 
Forty-second Street, the loneliness of the 
Elevated platform as the train I missed 
went sweeping out of the station, and the 
marvel of the effect on the pulse of the 
great city which filled it with the human 
corpuscles of its blood stream before the 
next train came in. There may be self- 
revelation in the fact that these were the 
things I remember most vividly. 

Something I meant to mention appar- 
ently almost slipped my mind. Of course, | 
I went to Syracuse and visited Ella Corey. | 
In fact, I stopped off going and coming. I 
exhibited myself as a full-fledged lawyer, 
armed with letters of marque and reprisal 
and licensed to get all the clients found un- 
claimed. 

I shall not enter into particulars. Those 
who know need no information, and those 
who do not must be left to their expe- 
riences. Before I left, it was agreed that 


next time I came I should take Ella away | | 


with me. 


I read the other day of a man in Italy li 


who bet that he could leap into the river | 
from a height of a hundred feet with an | 
uncooked egg in his hand and emerge un- 
injured, with the egg unbroken. He did it 
and won his bet; but the authorities took 
him into custody for examination as to his 
sanity. Ella’s engagement was not so spec- 
tacular a matter; and our standards of 
sanity seem to be lower than that of Italy, 
so she was not subject to any annoyance by 
the authorities. Her risk was not a whit less 
than that of the adventurous Italian; for 
she knew that we had no money, that I had 
never had a client and that I was planning 
to take her to Sioux City, where I had no 
friends or business connections. Yet she 
was willing to take the chance. As for me, 
I have no excuses to offer. I enter a plea in 
confession and avoidance. I did it; but I 
was younger then—and did not know that 
the thing could not be done. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of ten 
articles. Mr. Quick had intended to write of his 


later years, but his sudden and untimely death ter- 
minated his autobiography at this point. 
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RADIO VOLTMETER 


A Weston Radio Voltmeter 
mounted on the panel of 
your set enables you to O. K. 
your tuning conditions and 
battery and tube voltage. It 
enables you to get the most 
in tone, volume and distance 
and at the lowest operating 
cost. 


Send for a free copy of 
the interesting booklet 
*“Weston Radio Instru- 
ments’’—it contains in- 
formation of value to 
every radio user, 


Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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The A. R. G. ‘“‘Twin”’ Shock Absorber— 
attached in the middle of the front spring 
—will absorb the shocks of the rough-road 
bumps, before they are transmitted to the 
chassis, and make your Ford “ride as 
easy as a rocking chair’’. 


LLKE “Twin” 
Shock Absorbers 


are spring protectors as well. Made of the 
finest spring steel; each coil tested to 400 lbs. 
downward stress. Keeps spring from break- 
ing, without lessening the flexibility. Easy to 
put on. Never wear out. Sold by dealers at 
$5.50 (or sent postpaid direct), 
DEALERS: Write for information 
A. R. G, Auxiliary Spring Co., Inc. 
Dept. P Birmingham, Ala, 
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MEND YOURTOP WITH 


STi K-TiTE 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Wood Tanksand Cross Arms? Of 
course! Weship fromthe heartof § 
greattimber country direct to you 
Sg in carloads. Get our prices. 
ead ia NATIONAL TANK & Pipe Co. 
7 158Columbia Blvd., Portland,Or. 
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‘Say! This Is a Conklin| 
ay! “This Is a Conklin} 

Cis) @ 
The thrill of possessing something inexpressibly 
fine comes to the boy or girl who gets a Conklin to 


take along on the memorable “first day of school”. 


The Conklin Student’s Special is made for boys and 
girls in the grades or in the universities. All the 
excellence that over 20 years of fountain pen build- 
ing can put into a $3.50 writing tool goes into this 
wonderful pen. Compare it with anything any- 
where near the price and superior value sticks out 


The Student’s 
Special pen and 
pencil are fitted 
with the Conk- 
lin “clip that 
can’t slip” ora 
gold ring for 
ribbon, as de- 
sired. Replace- 
able erasers are 
standard equip- 


ment on “the 
pencil with the : « ij 
long leads”, all over it. Pencils to match at $2.50. At most 


good places where pens and pencils are sold. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG, CO. » TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
LONDON BARCELONA 


The finest pen that Conklin mak 
Pe) ultra-pen of all time—is the C 
Endura. It carries an unlimit 
antee of perpetual free service. 
cost is the only cost no matter ! 
when the pen might be broken or 


| red, black, and mahogany—fit 
the famous Conklin ‘clip that can 


. or gold ring for ribbon—$5 and $ 
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» « the consequences more impres- 
thugh a later article of this series 
jeoted to this absorbing subject, 
ejil details must be related here 
thy fit into the general narrative. 
ytanding facts are, first, that 
erige of foreign-born in Argentina 
agreat as in the United States; 
tit since we have reached the 
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strongest competition. The Italians, in the 
face of their preponderance in alien popu- 
lation, are no real menace to us, although 
they are strong in banks, shipping, a few 
textile industries and small trading com- 
panies. The bulk are workers with their 
hands, whether in town or in country. 

What formerly comprised British trade 
supremacy in Argentina—I say formerly 
because during the past three years we 
have practically ranked them in com- 
merce—was due to four major steps, which 
constitute an enlightening lesson in foreign 
penetration. The first is that, like the Ger- 
man, the Briton took root in the country. 
John Bull’s colony in Buenos Aires alone 
numbers 40,000. They have their own 
suburb, which includes a cricket ground 
that is called Hurlingham. Nothing could 
be more British, since Hurlingham is the 
big sport center just outside of London. 

The second step was that they followed 
merchandise with money. Most of the for- 
eign holdings in the railroads and public 
utilities are British. Their total invést- 
ment, as I have already indicated, approxi- 
mates $2,500,000,000. Here you have one 
of the infallible bids for good will. 

The third is that the British have never 
tried to capitalize sentiment, as our people 
did in the earlier stages of our effort to land 
South American trade. We talked about 
wanting to help Argentina and the kinship 
that Pan-Americanism sets up. The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, have contended 
all along that the tie with them is frankly 
and purely material, the everyday prac- 
tical need of one country for the other. 
Though they could not play on the string 
of Pan-Americanism, they might have 
worked the key of how much the pound 
sterling had done to rescue the land from 
discomfort. But they did not. 

Fourth is such integrity of dealing, hon- 
esty of merchandise and meticulous care 
for the peculiar requirements of local trade 
that the expression “word of honor” in 
Argentina has come to be “palabra de 
Inglés,’’ which means “‘word of an English- 
man.” 


But these four cardinal principles were 
not all. From the beginning Great Brit- 
ain’s position as a great industrial and mari- 
time nation made for a peculiar accord 
with Argentina. She was a large consumer 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, she ex- 
ported capital and she had a definite inter- 
national commercial policy.. Argentina 
was an ideal domain for her in that she was 
a big consumer of manufactured products, 
had a well-nigh unlimited need of capital, 
and was an almost exclusive producer and 
exporter of foodstuffs. 


Following Britain’s Methods 


In consequence, the British economic 
contact with Argentina has been more inti- 
mate than that of any other nation. The 
greater part of Argentina’s international 
trade has been carried in British bottoms. 
British bankers were always the first to 
lend money to the government, and they 
led the rescue in times of financial crisis. 
British investments have made possible 
much of the striking development of the 
last half century of the republic. 

The reason why we have been able to 
dig into the Argentine trade preserve is 
that we emulated the British example in 
many respects. Save in the meat industry, 
we have lagged in investment; but we have 
planted our nationals, set up banks and 
branches, provided a shipping service under 
the Stars and Stripes, given the Argentines 
just what goods they wanted and, what is 
one of the biggest of all reforms, made con- 
signments conform to samples. 

So seriously do the British regard our 
inroads that they have launched a trade 
drive in which no less a distinguished person 
than the Prince of Wales is the chief figure. 
His visit this year was officially to take part 
in the hundredth anniversary of the 
Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion formulated in 1825 by two great states- 
men, Bernardino Rivadavia, one of the 
eminent figures in Argentine history, and 
George Canning, assisted by the then 
British consul-general in Buenos Aires, 
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Woodbine Parrish. In reality he went to 
give British prestige a boost. 

Until we dislodged her, Germany ranked 
second in the Argentine trade. Her for- 
mula almost precisely paralleled that of the 
British. In one respect she went the Eng- 
lish one better, because her sons overseas 
have intermarried with the Argentines to 
a greater extent than the British. 

In no other country have the Germans 
staged a more effective economic comeback 
since the war than in Argentina. Here they 
had one advantage which was lacking in 
Brazil, their other South American strong- 
hold. Argentina has always been, and con- 
tinues to be, strongly pro-German. She did 
not enter the great conflict. Hence Ger- 
many was able to keep all her concerns 
going throughout the entire period of hos- 
tilities. 

Although, as with immigration, the Ger- 
man in South America will be discussed in 
a separate article, one illuminating fact may 
be brought out here because 
it contributed to the postwar 
Teutonic recovery. During 
the six months preceding the 
beginning of the war in 1914, 
every German manufacturer 
and exporter who did busi- 
ness on anything like a big 
scale in Argentina and Brazil 
quadrupled his shipments. 
It indicated that they knew 
war was inevitable and en- 
abled them to carry on trade 
almost under normal condi- 
tions during the early years 
of the struggle. If, as they 
fondly hoped and expected, 
the war should be of short 
duration, their South Amer- 
ican trade would suffer little 
interruption. 

Today Germany, like Eng- 
land, is concentrating on a 
strong offensive in Argen- 
tina. Her shipping is back to 
prewar normal in the port 
of Buenos Aires, where the 
house of Stinnes has one of 
its biggest outposts. In rail- 
way supplies and certain 
kinds of machinery, she un- 
dersold everybody until the 
autumn of 1924, when the 
operation of the Dawes Plan, 
together with the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark, increased all overhead 
costs at home. Prices abroad not only stif- 
fened but considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in filling orders. There is no 
doubt that Germany is back on the South 
American map, and nowhere is this more in 
evidence than in Argentina. 


Trade Winds of the War 


The story of Yankee ascendancy in Ar- 
gentina is such a serial of vicissitude 
crowned with ultimate success as to make 
it a stirring recital. For years we made 
every conceivable mistake in the commer- 
cial lexicon, and then some. From an orgy 
of speculative selling made possible by Eu- 
ropean isolation, and worked overtime by 
mushroom exporters, we have passed to the 
firm ground on which a permanent and in- 
creasing trade has been reared. It is a re- 
markable before-and-after exhibit, full of 
meat and meaning for ‘every firm or in- 
dividual that wants to do business abroad. 

Prior to 1914 the United States occupied 
third place as a source of supply of Argen- 
tina’s imports, which consisted chiefly of 
manufactured and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts. Our contribution was mainly lumber, 
naval stores, agricultural implements, pe- 
troleum products, sewing machines, type- 
writers and a few automobiles. Sales had 
been gradually increasing during the last 
decade before the outbreak of the war, 
but Britain and Germany led us by a good 
margin. 

The principal handicaps to the expansion 
of North American business with Argen- 
tina in those years preceding the European 
conflict were typical of the deficiencies that 
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long cramped our trade style throughout 
the world. They included apathy of manu- 
facturers generally toward export business, 
lack of banking, credit and shipping facili- 
ties, and finally, what was most vital in 
this particular field, the absence of a con- 
suming and distributing population of our 
nationals resident in Argentina, a factor 
that has been one of the chief supports of 
our competitors there. To illustrate: Until 
comparatively a few years ago the largest 
distributor ‘of Yankee agricultural imple- 
ments was a German firm. 

This means that there were practically no 
North American merchants permanently 
identified with the commercial life of the 
country and engaged in the purchase and 
sale of our commodities either as whole- 
salers or retailers. The flourishing branch 
houses which are today the backbone of our 
business had scarcely appeared. This short- 
coming, together with the almost complete 
absence of North American investments in 
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by commission houses in New York and 
other ports, by alien importers and agents 
of North American manufacturers in Bue- 
nos Aires, and individuals who merely 
capitalized the golden moment. A small 
portion of it was through the few branches 
of North American factories then carrying 
on in South America. 

Immediately following the Armistice 
there was a lull. For a short time our goods 
became a drug on the market because the 
eyes of foreign merchants in Buenos Aires 
had again turned toward Europe as the 
natural source of supply. But Europe could 
not make good. The man power that had 
been shifted from farm and factory to the 
fighting line was still in uniform. Germany, 
although demobilized, was in the first chaos 
of transition from empire to republic, and 
her reconstruction had not begun. Once 
more our industries were called upon to re- 
sume the artificial trade that had grown up 
under war conditions. 
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productive or trade-producing enterprises, 
formed two serious obstacles to the devel- 
opment of our commercial relations. 
Though it is true that the three large pack- 
ing interests—Armour, Swift and Wilson— 
had begun to operate, they were not fac- 
tors as consumers of North American manu- 
factured products, as are the British-owned 
railways in Argentina. Their profits are re- 
mitted from the country. 

The outbreak of the World War therefore 
found us entirely unprepared for the un- 
precedented demands that we were sud- 
denly called upon to supply. Among other 
things Argentina wanted European types 
of merchandise, some of which we had our- 
selves been importing for our own require- 
ments. Coincident with the cutting off of 
Europe as a base of so many manufactured 
articles was an immediate cessation of the 
flow of capital from Europe to Argentina. 
The United States at once became the only 
available reservoir. Thus the ill wind of war 
blew us good, but also a lot of harm—at 
least for a while. 

Now we come to the crux of the situation. 
If Yankee branch houses or resident mer- 
chants had been intrenched in Argentina, 
we would have escaped the years of infla- 
tion and loss, both of money and prestige, 
that followed. Seasoned establishments 
would have known the peculiarities of the lo- 
cal needs, and avoided glutting the market. 

What happened was that for Argentina, 
as for elsewhere throughout a universe sud- 
denly bereft of its old trading contacts, the 
fly-by-night exporter got busy. During the 
years of actual war any old thing in the way 
of merchandise went. This abnormal war- 


. time trade was handled for us in large part 


The dumping did not become excessive 
until two years after the Armistice. The 
net result was that between 1919 and 1922 
Yankee merchandise was rushed into Ar- 
gentina with little regard for need and at 
excessive prices. Everything boomed and 
we caught the crest of the wave. Our sales 
to Argentina in 1920, the peak of the post- 
war inflation, amounted to $213,725,984— 
which was 33.2 per cent of all the imports— 
as compared with $52,694,000, the sales in 
1913. In other words, we quadrupled our 
business. 

Most of this merchandise was self-selling. 
Though necessity is often the mother of in- 
discriminate purchase, both as to quality 
and price, the seller overlooks an important 
bet when he does not consider the future. 
This is precisely what our temporary ex- 
porters did. They forgot that normalcy 
would return, that Europe would inevitably 
be back in the field, and that quality would 


again be the arbiter. Self-selling merchan-_ 


dise is very much like the things that people 
get free of charge. In the long run, they are 
always costly. 

With one example I can show how utterly 
the mushroom Yankee exporter overplayed 
his hand. Ordinarily the Argentine market 
consumes less than $100,000 worth of 
canned salmon. He loaded it up with $1,- 
250,000 worth. 

Bulk was only one detail of the awry 
picture. We would book an order jone year 
when a certain commodity was at/top price. 
If the United States demand for this article 
happened to increase, we delayed the ship- 
ment to Argentina six months or longer or 
did not ship at all. The home market al- 
ways came first, because we still regarded 
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tie purchaser had a double griev- 
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o got a refund. 
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bitter with the sweet. Ultimate profit is 
gained only through continuity of effort. 

The small North American manufac- 
turer who wants to stay in the South Amer- 
ican market is still more or less up against 
it because of his inability to control the dis- 
tribution of his product once it leaves the 
factory. His best procedure, so experience 
has taught, is to make an alliance with a 
firm of his own nationals. This situation 
will be discussed in detail in a later article. 

Since 1923 our trade in Argentina has 
steadily moved forward. Although it lacks 
the volume of those postwar inflated years, 
in reality it is more and better business, be- 
cause it is basec. on legitimate supply and 
demand and developed through efficient 
service. Last year it aggregated $116,987,- 
569, which was an increase over 1923. It 
put us hot on the heels of Great Britain. 
Germany is a poor third. The element of 
speculation is entirely lacking. 

Twenty per cent of our exports to Ar- 
gentina in 1924 were automobiles and ac- 
cessories. The value of this business alone 
equaled nearly half the total of all our ex- 
ports to Argentina in 1913. Here we lead 
the field overwhelmingly. The importa- 
tions for last year were 31,575 Yankee 
machines, including flivvers. Only 770 Eu- 
ropean cars came in. We have put our 
automobiles over on sheer merit and sales- 
manship. 

Another typical North American com- 
modity which also dominates the market is 
the typewriter. One-third of the typewriter 
sales last year were made by asingle Yankee 
company. In this and kindred lines com- 
prehensive sales organization, extensive ad- 
vertising and good service turned the trick. 

This reference to typewriters leads to the 
interesting fact that all articles of quantity 
production in the United States—and they 
include automobiles, agricultural imple- 
ments, adding machines, automatic scales, 
cash registers, sewing machines, safety 
razors, and so-called small hardware—are 
conspicuous in our penetration in South 
America and especially Argentina. 

Turn from selling and take a look at the 
other side. In Argentina and in other coun- 
tries where our trade has thrived, we have 
learned the valuable lesson that you cannot 
sell without buying. In 1924 we bought 
$75,297,795 worth of native products, while 
during the preceding year our bill totaled 
$115,276,307. In two export commodi- 
ties—linseed and quebracho—we exert an 
influence not generally appreciated by that 
great mass of North Americans who blindly 
believe that we are all-sufficient. During 
some years the United States has bought as 
high as 60 per cent of the entire Argentine 
exportable linseed surplus. 


Our New Trade Consciousness 


With quebracho we touch an industry 
with which most people are unfamiliar. 
The quebracho tree, peculiar to Argentina, 
not only provides one of the toughest of all 
woods—the Argentines call it the ax 
breaker—but from it is extracted a liquid 
invaluable for tanning leather. Since we 
are the largest of all producers of leather, 
it follows that we are likewise the biggest 
consumers of quebracho. Our imports from 
Argentina some years are as high as 40,000 
tons of logs. We are also extensive im- 
porters of Argentine goatskins, sheepskins, 
wool, cattle hides and sausage casings. 

When all is said and done, however, it is 
Yankee selling, and not the buying end, 
that interests us. Having branch houses 
and resident merchants knowing the needs 
will not altogether do the job. Other aids 
and factors enter, as you will now see. 

One reason why we have marched to our 
point of vantage in Argentina is that we 
utilized the fundamental of all salesman- 
ship, whether employed in love, commerce 
or interviewing. Nowhere is it more essen- 
tial than in South America. It lies in the 
fact that we have discriminated among the 
trade prospects. In other words, we have 
learned to approach the Argentine differ- 
ently from the Brazilian, the Peruvian or 
the Chilean. Each one of these peoples has 
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its own particular temperamental kinks, to 
say nothing of distinctive commercial 
needs. To use the same formula with all of 
them spells failure. 

The necessary tools of trade, notably 
ships and banks, support this new trade 
consciousness. We shall deal with shipping 
first. A decade ago the Yankee business 
man arrived in Buenos Aires on a foreign 
vessel, which also carried whatever mer- 
chandise he shipped. Today he comes on a 
liner flying the Stars and Stripes that makes 
the fastest time between New York and 
the River Plate. 

The advent of North American tonnage 
in this trade was brought about by the war, 
when steamers were scarce and freight 
rates high. In consequence our ships, like 
our goods, had to be relied upon when Eu- 
rope was momentarily out of the picture. 
Of the eleven established regular lines of 
steamers between the River Plate and the 
United States—Rio de Janeiro, Santos and 
Montevideo are intermediate ports of 
call—six are under the Yankee flag, five 
being owned by the United States Shipping 
Board. Of the remaining five regular lines, 
three are British, one Norwegian and the 
other Japanese. This means about twenty 
arrivals and twenty sailings a month. 


East-Coast Shipping 


The Shipping Board vessels have been 
genuine influences in stimulating the sale of 
American goods in the east-coast markets. 
Before the establishment of the passenger 
line in particular, shippers and consignees 
had to wait for their cargo and mail from a 
month to six weeks. Now they have a de- 
pendable service which transports letters 
and freight between the two extremes of 
the itinerary in eighteen days, which is 
three days less than the best British- 
operated schedule. 

The development of our shipping on the 
east coast is in keeping with our trade ex- 
pansion. Prior to 1917 the Yankee flag, 
save on privately owned yachts, was not 
seen in the port of Buenos Aires. At the 
peak of postwar inflation in 1920 we cleared 
a tonnage of 1,230,000 in the River Plate. 
Of course, this was abnormal, because Brit- 
ish, French, German and Italian sailings 
were still dislocated. 

Since deflation we have settled down to 
a steady increase of tonnage. In 1923 it 
aggregated 570,670 tons, while last year it 
had increased to 676,000 tons. We rank 
third in the actual number of arrivals, with 
a total of 151 a year, which puts us in the 
same class as the Germans, who have always 
been big factors in South American ship- 
ping. First place, as always, is held by the 
British, with the Italians second. 

Our shipping is so firmly established in 
the Argentine trade as to make its position 
permanent. The principal need, however, 
is the utilization of Yankee shipping agents 
in Buenos Aires. The Munson Line has its 
own offices in Buenos Aires for the two lines 
it operates, and the International Freight- 
ing Corporation, another Yankee enter- 
prise using Shipping Board craft, employs a 
North American agency. The remaining 
four lines flying the American flag are han- 
dled by foreign agents while in port. There 
is a strong feeling among North American 
business men in the Argentine capital that 
such important functions as procuring 
cargo and providing ships’ needs should not 
be intrusted to alien firms, who are not 
vitally interested in the advancement of 
our merchant marine. 

In banking we have also taken a big step 
ahead. No longer is the Yankee merchant 


* who comes to Buenos Aires required to get 


his credit information and transact his 
other necessary business through a British, 
French, German or Italian financial insti- 
tution. Two well-equipped North Amer- 
ican banks—a branch of the National City 
Bank of New York and a kindred outpost 
of the First National Bank of Boston— 
provide him with every facility. 

The National City Bank was the pioneer, 
because it set up shop in 1914. It was the 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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he hair you admire 
can be yours 


T ; 


SMooTH and softly lustrous... 
easy to comb and to keep in 
Places. .¢ 


HIS kind of hair can be yours, 
too. Just brush a little Sta- 
comb on your hair every morning. 
It will stay smooth and gleaming 
all day. Stacomb helps prevent 
dandruff too. Try it and see how 
good looking your hair can be. 
r if A 
Buy Stacomb today at any drug or 


department store. In jars and tubes or 
liquid form. 


RIC.US. ear. OFF 


: Dept. A-66,113 W. 18thSt.,N.Y.C. | 


' Please send me, free of charge, : 
' agenerous sample tube ofStacomb. : 
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: higher on 
the Coast 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - For Sale Everywhere 


Correspondence Solicited 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 218 FIFTH AVE. N-Y. 


To earn over $100.00. weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christmas Greeting 


Cards individually monogrammed. Send references 
with application for territory at once to DEPT. A. 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pictures Always Please 


Small pictures may be easily 
fastened to walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For oil paintings or heavy pictures use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We trained him, and hundreds of others earning 

splendid incomes. The Federal home-study Course 

is a proven result-getter. If youlike to draw, send 

& 6c in stamps for 56-page book “Your Future. 

State your age and present occupation. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL 

OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


4 176 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAY FEVER ii), eathing. Fer 
dust sufferers — Hay fever — Asthma, 


trades, travelers, motorists, etc. $1 post paid. 


NASAL FILTER CO., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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¢ Announcing 


the Balkite Trickle Charger af io 
and the new Balkite“B’ at $35 


FOR THE CIRCUIT 


Balkite Trickle Charger 


Charges both 4 and 6-volt radio 
“A” batteries at about .5 am- 
peres. Thislow-rate charger may 
be used in three ways: (1) Asa 
regular charger with a low ca- 
pacity storage battery for sets 
now using dry cells. Makes pos- 
sible a very economical installa- 
tion. (2) Asaregularchargerwith 
a regular storage battery, for sets 
with few storage battery tubes. 
(3) Asa “trickle” or continuous 
charger with a large capacity battery 
for sets of as many as 8 storage battery 
tubes. Size 5% in. long, 2% in. wide, 5 
in. high. May be put in usual dry bat- 
tery compartment. Current consump- 
tion about 1-20c per hour. Operates 
from 110-120 AC 60 cycle current. 

Low capacity batteries especially 
adapted for use with this charger with 
sets now using dry cells are being 
offered by practically all leading bat- 
tery manufacturers this fall. 

Reputable manufacturers are also 
offering this fall special switches which 
turn on Balkite “B” and turn off the 
trickle charger when you turn on your 
set. This makes your current supply 
for both “A” and “B” circuits auto- 
matic in operation. 


Price $10 
West of Rockies, $10.50 
In Canada, $15 


Balkite Battery Charger 


This is the most popular battery 
charger on the market. It can be 
used while the radio set is in op- 
eration. Ifyourbatteryshouldbe 
low youmerely turn on the char- 
gerand operate theset. Charging 
rate2.5amperes,. Operatesfrom 
110-120 AC 60 cycle current, 
Special model for 50 cycles. 


Price $19.50 
West of Rockies, $20 
In Canada, $27.50 


‘BALKITE BATTERY CHARGER + BALKITE TRICKLE CHARGER - B 


The Balkite Battery Charger is today the most popular charger on the 
market. Over 150,000 are in use. It is the only charger commonly used 
while the set is in operation. Balkite “B” II is also well-known. It re- 
places “‘B” batteries entirely and supplies plate current from the light 
socket. It was the outstanding development in radio last year. 


We now announce two new Balkite Radio Power Units. The first 
is the Balkite Trickle Charger at $10. This compact low-rate charger 
is especially adapted to use with sets of relatively low “A” current 
requirements—any dry cell set and storage battery sets of few tubes. 


We also announce at this time the new Balkite “B” at $35. This 
new model is specially designed to serve sets of five tubes and less. 
It fits in your present “B” battery compartment. 


Noiseless— No bulbs— Permanent 


All Balkite Radio Power Units are based on the same principle. All are 
entirely noiseless in operation. They have no moving parts, no bulbs, 
and nothing to adjust, break or get out of order. They cannot dete- 
riorate through use or disuse—each is a permanent piece of equip- 
ment with nothing to wear out or replace. They require no other 
attention than the infrequent addition of water. They do not interfere 
with your set or your neighbor’s. Their current consumption is remark- 
ably low. They require no changes or additions to your set. 


An“‘A” battery, a Balkite Charger and a Balkite “B” constitute the 
most advanced radio power equipment on the market, one that is 
economical and unfailing, and eliminates the possibility of run-down 
batteries. Read the specific applications of the four units. Whatever 
type of set you own, Balkite Radio Power Units will serve it. 


Sold by radio dealers everywhere 


Manufactured by 
FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 


Factory Representatives : J. P. Rainbault, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y.; The Ekko Co., 111 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; H. G. Biglin, 138 Marietta Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; S. C. Holston, 703 1st National 
Bank, Cincinnati, O.; Chas. F. Saenger & Co., 942 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O.; Jack L. Hursch Co., 
1641 Stout St., Denver, Colo.; The Hilday Company, General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; The Hoy 
Company, 719 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Wm. R. McElroy, 1001 Federal Reserve Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wood & Lane Company, 915 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; H. A. Killam, 146% N. 10th St., 
Portland, Ore.; Lombard J. Smith Co., 324 N. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal.; Jennings-McCollom Co., 
408 Dooley Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; A. S. Lindstrom, 274 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal.; Geo. H. 
Maire, 95 Connecticut St.,. Seattle, Wash.; Burndept of Canada, Ltd., 130 Richmond St. W., Toronto, 
Can.; Radio Specialties, Ltd., 179 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C., Can.; Sparling Sales, Ltd., 276 
Smith St., Winnipeg, Can. 
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Radio PowerUnits 


TE“B” + BALKITE “B” | 


CIRCUIT 


U, S. Paten 
May27, 192 


Balkite “B” 
Eliminates “B’’ batteries. Su 
plies platecurrent from thelig 
socket. Operates with eith 
storage battery or dry cell ty 
oftube. Keeps the “‘B” circuit 
ways operating at maxim 
efficiency, for with its use t 
plate current supply is ne‘ 
low. Requires no changes or: 
ditions to your set. No bulb 
nothing to replace. Requires 
attention other than addi. 
water about once a year. 

A new model, designed 
serve any set of 5 tubes or le 
Occupies about same space 
45 volt dry “B” battery. Op 
ates from 110-120 AC 60 cy 


current. 
Price $35 
In Canada, $49.50 
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Balkite “B” IL 
The same model uncha 
offered last year, when it 
one great development Of | 
season. Fits any set includ 
those of 10 tubes or more. © 
rent capacity 40 milliam 
90 volts. Size 9 in. high 
wide,7'4 in.deep. Operate: 
110-120 AC 60 cycle curr 

Special model for 50 cycles.| 


Price $55 


In Canada, $75 
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The Unipower, manufactu 
by the Gould Storage Battei) 
Company, is equipped with| 

special BalkiteRadioPo 
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jain of branches which extends 
jjportant city in South America. 
sas marked its activities every- 
J Lima, for example, the local 
jd an opportunity to obtain the 
ior of the best commercial struc- 
acity when the steel skeleton was 
. ‘here was some confusion about 
eiease, so he moved in while the 
gander construction, and carried 
ua real roof over his head. 

@t National Bank of Boston 
+ uenos Aires contributes a nota- 
ti: to Yankee prestige. It came 
icn 1917 because of the tremen- 
find hide business which is nor- 
wed on between Argentina and 
‘is unromantic activity does not 
sure, but it is an all-important 
youilding up the Massachusetts 
il Be that as it may, once the 
e oston, as it is known in Buenos 
x\ed to enter the field, it did so in 
vfashion. 

sucted the finest commercial edi- 
] uth America, a really imposing 
tiy building at the intersection of 
irpal streets, where it commands 
section of the metropolis. The 
have happily combined twen- 
ty utility with sixteenth century 
al beauty. The design selected 
pades is the classical Spanish 
ule, with a wealth of fine detail. 


‘leal Business Builder 


t National Bank of Boston has 
more than add a picturesque de- 
Buenos Aires sky line. It is a 
i American business builder, be- 
hj agents throughout the republic 
ucommercial opportunities, which 
at the disposal of clients and 
ers. Moreover, it has instituted 
rsitements, which were almost un- 
niatofore; simplified the cashing 
which was formerly a compli- 
rmance; and inaugurated sav- 
oats, hitherto almost negligible. 
-e needs of business men visiting 
oflires, a suite of offices, equipped 
n'raphers, has been placed at their 
ta merely nominal rental. 
€ significance of the First Na- 
sk of Boston in Buenos Aires, 
its technical services and activi- 
= indicates Yankee confidence 


anency of our relations with the 
tis the kind of investment—and 
jak of the building itself—that 
o'zo0d will. One reason why the 
narticular have made themselves 
itirgentina and Chile is that they 
itup magnificent banking struc- 
yi have the Italians and Germans 
‘|hind in this respect. 
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The North American owned meat in- 
dustry in Argentina must have its separate 
chapter, because it is our biggest enterprise 
in the country. Near the River Plate we 
have reproduced Chicago’s Packingtown, 
and on a tremendous scale. The total in- 
vestment reaches $80,000,000, which in- 
cludes the stake in Uruguay and Brazil. 

To visit any one of the three great plants 
near Buenos Aires is to get a real touch of 
home. As in those hiving packing commu- 
nities near Lake Michigan, there is a motley 
array of labor. Again you see the stout 
Lithuanian and the Pole, for, like the min- 
ing camps of Chile, the meat business of 
Argentina has enrolled an international 
congress of workers. For the Chicagoan, 
the atmospheric odor is strongly reminis- 
cent. From the sides of huge abattoirs 
gleam the familiar names of the firms 
synonymous with packing the world over. 


On the Cattle Map 


To comprehend the scope of our packing 
interests you must know something about 
Argentine livestock. The earliest Spanish 
settlers brought with them a few cattle. 
From them sprang the present mighty 
herds of the pampas. For years they ran 
wild. 

Save for a little extract of beef, a small 
amount of canned meat, together with a 
sun-dried beef, or tasajo, asit is called, 
they were useful only for their hides. 

Two factors put Argentina on the cattle 
map. One was the introduction of pedi- 
greed stock and the other was cold storage. 
With their employment, the livestock busi- 
ness gradually became Argentina’s second 
greatest source of wealth, yielding pride of 
place only to her agricultural interests. 
There was no commercial development, 
however, until three English packing houses 
were started in the early 80’s. These con- 
cerns had a monopoly of the Argentine 
frozen-meat trade for two decades. 

Meanwhile the United States had in- 
creased so rapidly in population that from 
being an important meat-exporting coun- 
try she was fast reaching the point where 
her supply was barely sufficient for her own 
needs, with the certainty that the time 
would come when she would have to import 
packing products and abandon the export 
field to her competitors. It was natural, 
therefore, that North American packers 
should look for new sources of supply. 
Argentina, with her immense droves of 
cattle and vast stretches of pampas, at- 
tracted their attention. 

Accordingly, in 1907 the Swifts acquired 
control of a British cold-storage company. 
Two years later another alien-owned 
concern was bought by the Armour and 
Morris interests jointly. In 1911 the 
Armours founded an Argentine company 
which today operates plants at La Plata, 


Train Load of North American Threshers Arriving at Jacinto Arauz 


The Men 
Who Sell Square D 


The success of the foremost electrical whole- 
salers is a direct reflection of care in the se- 
lection of the merchandise they sell. 


The enduring confidence of these progressive 
men is part and parcel of Square D leader- 
ship—a leadership which rests on the solid 
foundation of over 3,000,000 satisfactory 
installations. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT; U.S.A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. [81] 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis ; 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 
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WOOSTER 
BRUSHES 


FOR PAINTING —VARNISHING =~ KALSOMINING 


ERE is a brush that will give you 
first-class painting results! A 
guaranteed Wooster Brush made by 
the “Shasta” patented process. Sleek, 
springy bristles flow the paint on 
evenly and smoothly. The bristles are 
held firm and tight—they wear and 
wear but don’t come out. The 
Wooster Shasta patented process not 
only produces a better brush but pro- 
duces it at less cost! Thus you get ex- 
ceptional value. 


Ted the Tester 


188 Pounds on a 
Wooster Paint 
Brush! An actual 
test. Bristles in a 
Wooster Brush are 
in to stay. 


4“ “The Better the Brush, 
No.2 Wooster “‘Shasta’’, 154’ wide; bris- the Better the Work!” 


tles 244” long; Price............. 


No. 33 Wooster “Shasta’’, 244%”’ wide; bris- 
tles 2%’ long; Price............. 


No. 44 Wooster “‘Shasta’’, 254’ wide; bris- 
tles 34” long; Price............. 


50% 
75* 
$100 
Wooster“Shasta’’ Brushes Priced from 40c to $2.50 
Don’t ruin your painting with a poor 
brush. Good paints, varnishes, enam- 
els deserve good brushes. Make 


sure—get a genuine Wooster “Shasta” 
with the name on the handle. 


THE Wooster Brusu Co. 
Since 1851—One Family—One Idea—Better Brushes 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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near Buenos Aires, and a sheep-killing cen- 
ter in Santa Cruz. Subsequently the Wil- 
sons purchased the Frigorifico Argentina. 
The word “‘frigorifico’’ means cold-storage 
plant. 

The three great Yankee packing corpora- 
tions operate under the names of Compania 
Swift de la Plata South America, Frigorifico 
Armour de la Plata and Frigorifico Wilson 
de la Argentina. A visit to Buenos Aires is 
incomplete without a trip out to see how 
they function. Each has similarly equipped 
undertakings in Uruguay and Brazil. 

The appearance of the North American 
packers in Argentina not only greatly ex- 
panded tonnage but such lively competi- 
tion ensued that the price of livestock rap- 
idly rose, while the selling price in England 
dropped. A third result of this highly keyed 
rivalry was an improvement in technical 
methods all around. Then, as now, we lead 
in every respect. Of the 3,789,120 cattle 
slaughtered on the River Plate in, 1924, 
more than half went under the killing ham- 
mer of the three North American frigorif- 
icos. 

The unique detail about our meat in- 
dustry in Argentina is that practically all 
the chilled beef that comes out of its cold- 
storage rooms goes to Britain. Last year 
the shipment was 5,174,476 quarters. 
Hence that much press-agented roast beef 
of Merry England served up to you in the 
smart hotels and clubs of London is more 
often the product of finely bred cattle that 
once roamed the broad pampas of Argen- 
tina. 

Not only are our packers vital factors in 
production but they are conspicuous in 
every movement that affects the industry. 
A few years ago the Argentine Government, 
in an effort to insure the prosperity of the 
livestock producer, framed a minimum- 
price law. The packers regarded it as arbi- 
trary, and, led by the Yankees, refused to 
buy any cattle while the statute was in 
force. In a week it was repealed. The gov- 
ernment turned to the opening of new mar- 
kets instead. 


Argentine Grain Exports 


The war disturbed the South American 
shipping situation to such an extent that 
the flow of Argentine meat to Europe was 
checked. The United States was called 
upon to supply the needs in the Allied coun- 
tries. As soon as shipping became normal, 
Argentina again leaped to the front as the 
biggest purveyor of beef and beef products 
in Europe. This did not take place, how- 
ever, until after we had disposed of the 
enormous war surplus of the meat products 
that had been piled up abroad under the 
urge of wartime necessity. The most strik- 
ing development lately is the increase in the 
purchase of Argentine frozen beef in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy and Holland. 
Hence the beef of the Argentine—the hog 
does not figure in the productive scheme 
there—and the pork and lard of the United 
States compete continually in the European 
markets. 

Just as we have intrenched ourselves in 
packing, so are we influencing the premier 
industry of the country, which is agricul- 
ture. This bears directly upon trade and 
competitive export relations between the 
two republics. As with meat, a brief ,pre- 
liminary survey is necessary to an under- 
standing of the situation. 


With Russia out of the export running so- 


far as her old wheat eminence is concerned, 
the United States and Argentina are rivals 
for the cereal supply of Europe. There is 
this difference, however: Argentina pro- 
duces corn and wheat primarily for export. 
The amount of wheat consumed within her 
confines, including the part of the crop re- 
tained for seed, is only 43,500,000 bushels, 
which is 24 per cent of the average harvest. 
Fully three-fourths of the output is sold to 
wheat-deficiency nations, principally the 
United Kingdom, France, Bela m, Ger- 
many, Italy and Holland. This jis just the 
reverse of what happens to our crop, be- 
cause only one-fourth of it can be spared for 
export. 
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Argentina, on the other hand 
ing corn exporter of the world. 
not exported in the form of me; 
as with our enormous produc 
United States. In Argentina th 
hard corn which is sought by th 
countries of Europe. Last ye; 
of 182,770,371 bushels—it was 
half the crop—not only set a 
but also gave an inkling of thy 
ties of the country for product 

It is the vast margin that sti] 
Argentina for immense increa, 
acreage and the yields in relatio; 
sown that make the country in 
a future contender with the U) 
for the cereal export trade. For 
tion of her wheat crops Argenti) 
about 17,000,000 acres. It is est 
the entire area on which wheat 


‘duced is eight times the presen 


domain. There is the same opp 
the extension of production ar 
oats, rye, barley and linseed, 


Agricultural Possibi 
a 


Though it is evident that ind 
United States is making great ij 
the resources and man powel 
the production of food crops, ii 
erally understood how slowly 
extending the exploitation of | 
tural lands. In Argentina 
nor has there been, anyt 
ward migration of the peop 
States, first over the Alleg 
Mississippi Valley and | 
prairies beyond. Hence th 
is for people. She has a 
9,000,000 population and | 
care of 100,000,000. | 

As I have already pointed 0 
of the entire population live 
Aires. A surprisingly large par 
dents of the capital are own 
tracts of farming lands. Tl 
borne by Argentine agriculture 
of absentee ownership is alm 
No country except one withay 
productive soil could carry su 
nonproducing farm owners. A’ 
land movement in Argentina fo 
is out of the question, becau 
state of agriculture from the 
point of view is one that demar 
mum of his own labor. Here y 
Spanish influence. a 

Therefore the agricultural 
republic rests with two thin 
immigration and scientific farm 
count of the inability of the av 
to acquire ownership of land bi 
chronic reluctance of the rick 
sell, Doctor Le Breton, the 
Agriculture, has formulated a 
colonization by immigrants of 
vated land now held as parts 
estates. i 

It is proposed that the gov 
propriate 50 per cent of any‘ 
if the proprietor himself has 
colonized half his holdings, or 
mediately take steps to do so. 

Now for the Yankee link wi 
agriculture. We cannot send ¢ 
we can and are helping to shap 
of the Argentine farmer. Dui 
residence at Washington, Doct 
took careful note of what our 
of Agriculture was doing. In 
his ministry is alert and pro 
radios prices to farmers, issues 
the North American plan, has. 
crop specialists and operates | 
for the examination of wheat W 
producing the best flour. 

In order to carry out his pre 
surrounded himself with Yan 
The Argentine agricultural st 
reau, for example, was organ! 
M. Estarbrook, who introduc 
generally conceded to be thé 
South America. The cotton ¢ 
department is Ernest L. Tu} 
chief of the cotton section 0 
division of our Department 0} 
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snment is to bring about im- 
yts in methods of cultivation, har- 
inning and marketing so as to 
costs. An associate is Dr. M. E. 
sa well-known boll-weevil expert 
ssormerly in the faculty of Clemson 
sf Florence, South Carolina. The 
5irgentine cotton crop shows an 
ef 68 per cent in production. 
uh Yankee in the Argentine agri- 
jervice is Thomas Breggar, whose 
#is corn breeding. Fifth is W. E. 
yo is in charge of the government 
tal experimental station at Tucu- 
particular line is sugar cane. The 
e, Bureau was organized by Mr. 
iswho was director until he retired 
jion this year. Dr. H. Foster Bain, 
nited States Bureau of Mines, 
yassistants, E. C. Swanson and C. 
lins, recently made a survey to re- 
ossibilities of a metallurgical in- 
_ Argentina. To round out the 
5 Yankee influence, I have only to 
adarlos A. Vallejo, the Under Min- 
f griculture, is not only a graduate 
liiversity of Wisconsin, but has a 
daerican wife. 
eects of colonization and scientific 
Ecthods in Argentina upon the 
; ates cannot be ignored. If our in- 
ilation increases at the present rate, 
ae than likely that within a few 
sve shall be a food-importing na- 
ntherefore obliged to buy a part of 
table agricultural supply. Doctor 
t's prophecy, reproduced earlier in 
tie, is too optimistic, however, with 
ithe time of our dependence upon 
of his country. 
ictural advance in Argentina will 
ay be slow, primarily because of the 
fian power. Moreover, harvests 
ailifferent periods of the year from 
mNorth America and the crops are 
t( to climatic changes more violent 
nny other important agricultural 
y Like the child in the well-known 
wen Argentine weather is good it is 
ol, but when it is bad no language 
iute to describe its vagaries. Hence 
BO reason why our farmers should 
ited over any immediate export 
tion with Argentina’s crops. 
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%na’s inevitable agricultural im- 
cwill mean an expanding market 
of our exports, especially ma- 

y: If developed on the proposed 
nustrialization there will halt, and 
_™m is another agency for the in- 
Oour trade with the republic. Thus 
Vy angle Argentine agriculture is 
mificance for the United States. 

Tver you turn in Argentina you find 
ee impress. Take wireless. The 
(rporation of America, the Tele- 
_ resellschaft fiir Drahtlose Tele- 
°, the Compagnie Générale de 
ajiie sans Fil and the Marconi Wire- 
‘l raph Company, Ltd., originally 
0« individual programs to provide 
‘tor linking South America with 
iid States and Europe. Because of 


ous cost involved in the erection . 


“Wered receiving and transmitting 
Sthe limited available traffic for 
Ujort, the difficulties of negotiating 
‘rangements with foreign com- 
gether with the confusion result- 
he operation of four stations when 


ie F. G. are the first in the names 
Cintries involved, 
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Each participating company owns pat- 
ents and inventions useful to the others and 
has concessions from South American gov- 
ernments for exploiting radio on a world- 
wide basis. In Argentina the group con- 
ducts its radio-communication business 
through a company known as the Trans- 
International Radiotelegrafica Argentine. 
The operating station was erected by the 
Germans at Monte Grande, near Buenos 
Aires, at a cost of $2,000,000. Communica- 
tion range is 7000 miles. It was to inspect 
this station, as well as the others belonging 
to the consortium, that Maj. Gen. James 
G. Harbord, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, visited South Amer- 
ica last winter. 


President de Alvear’s Message 


General Harbord’s advent is just another 
evidence of the fact that we are alive to the 
possibilities of what might be called the per- 
sonal job in Argentina. The social and the 
business ends are closely linked in those 
parts. British, German and Italian trade 
prestige has been greatly enhanced by the 
visits of distinguished nationals from the 
home countries. Kings, princes and mag- 
nates have been numbered among the tour- 
ists. Nothing so delights the South Amer- 
ican as to do honor to a big foreigner. The 
lavish entertainment is matched by a kin- 
dred splash of publicity, which is always 
capitalized by the business men of the 
country involved. 

This year a procession of North Amer- 
icans conspicuous in business and public life 
were entertained at Buenos Aires. In addi- 
tion to General Harbord, there were Gen- 
eral Pershing, Secretary of Labor Davis, 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, Frank Munson, 
of the steamship line that bears his name, 
and John L. Merrill, president of the All- 
America Cable Company. Each contrib- 
uted to the growing commercial good will 
between the nations. Here is a procedure 
that may well be encouraged. 

I could continue much longer with this 
inventory of our activities in Argentina, for 
they range from oil prospecting to pioneer- 
ing in the construction of concrete high- 
ways. We built the first good road in the 
country. Nothing worth while has escaped 
the Yankee touch. 

There only remains to be mentioned the 
picture of the president of the republic, Dr. 
Marcelo de Alvear. In one respect he is dis- 
tinct among Latin-American chief execu- 
tives, because his life is not continually in 
danger. Argentina is free from that form of 
political animosity which manifests itself 
so persistently in assassination. 

I saw the president in the big brown gov- 
ernment building which looms at the end of 
the Avenida de Mayo. Temperamentally 
and otherwise, he is a sort of Poincaré of 
South America in that he is cold, precise, 
and the advocate in him dominates. Tall, 
erect, with keen face, and always extremely 
well groomed, he looks the part he plays. 
He has been Argentine Ambassador to 
France and speaks French as well as 
Spanish. 

I asked him for a message to the North 
American people, and he said: 

“We are always glad to welcome your 
countrymen. The influence of the United 
States upon the progress of our people has 
been marked and I hope it will increase. 
Between the two republics is a bond of 
strongest kinship politically and commer- 
cially. We believe that we have a great 
future and the North American people can 
have a large part in helping to shape it.” 

President de Alvear’s sentiments are 
echoed by all Argentina. Nowhere in South 


. America have we a larger opportunity to 


make ourselves a vital part of the economic 
expansion. We have made a good start. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 
America. The next will be devoted to Brazil. 
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LITTLE RUSSIZIN DRESSER 


(Continued from Page 22) 


different. But I have been here long enough 
to know that a task of such magnitude as 
the building of this marvelous rushing 


country has left no time for the develop- 


ment of manners.” 

It is no use to argue with him. At the 
best, you can revenge yourself by refusing 
to tip him. 

There are 10,000 of them honeycombed 
among us who sit up each night with what 
they hope is soon to be the corpse of the 
soviets. At this prolonged wake they gossip 
a great deal about their strange semi-savage 
friends, the Americans. Some of them are 
earning their livings by standing before the 
moving platforms in automobile factories 
in Detroit, endlessly putting the same kind 
of nuts on the same kind of bolts, or push- 
ing hand trucks or lifting ingots. But at 
night they talk about the Russia that was, 
the America they see and the Russia they 
will go back to. There are others who work 
in the depths of coal mines in Pennsylvania; 
there are many in the thick atmosphere and 
hurry of Packingtown, Chicago; Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles all have 
groups of them, people who were doctors, 


‘ lawyers, merchants or military chiefs before 


the Russian debacle. 

There is a gorgeous little gypsy in New 
York who will tell you that she was born 
under a bush on the roadside in Russia 
while the tribe which then welcomed her 
was on the move to new camping grounds. 
A handsome gypsy girl, with a soul full of 
music and. a voice to express it, is better off 
in New York than an ex-general, even 
though he once commanded a division of 
cavalry. This one, who possesses features 
so regular, eyes so fine that she can boldly 
part her blue-black hair severely down the 
middle of her oval skull and dress it at the 
nape of her neck, sings Russian and gypsy 
songs in one of the score of restaurants 


‘brought into a New York existence by 


refugees. 

New York, always anxious to card-index 
humanity, would classify her now as a 
cabaret performer. 

“Please do not ask me to sing Volga 
Boat Song,’”’ she will implore if you are 
lucky enough to meet her. “‘ Five times to- 
night these Americans come and say, 
‘Volga Boat Song.’ I say, ‘I am tired.’ 
They say ‘Volga Boat Song,’ so again I 
sing Volga Boat Song.” 


Handicapped by the Language 


In Russia, unquestionably, rich gentle- 
men attracted by a gypsy entertainer’s face 
in a restaurant would make advances to 
her. One may gather from this gypsy, how- 
ever, that in Russia their advances would 
have been flattering expressions of admira- 
tion, but that in America men tell her how 
rich they are. If she attempts to explain 
that she is a czigany, that her pride is 
born of traditions older than the pyramids, 
they do not understand; perhaps it is her 
weak command of English. Nevertheless, 
this gypsy girl, forming her judgment 
through observation of those who dine 
where she sings, nods emphatically when 
another refugee says, ‘‘ Americans have no 
manners.” 

So it is with all these refugees who con- 
stitute a portion of that class from the Rus- 
sian cities who read, went to theaters, 
studied and cultivated all the avenues to 
their minds. In the United States, swim- 
ming against the current, they have formed 
opinions that are necessarily different from 
the opinions of immigrants who lack the 
background of these people; then, too, 
they are rather more free about expressing 
their honest opinion than those foreigners 
who are shepherded by press agents, con- 
cert and lecture managers. To a Russian 
who once was a well-known prosecutor, and 
now makes a living for himself and is wife 
painting blue eyes on the faces of plaster 
dolls in a dingy East Side factory where 
there is not sufficient air for all the workers, 


America is a disappointment. Hi 
practice law, nor may that dishy 
one of the largest hotels in the coun 
was once a minister of justice, 
Few of them have learned En 
still smaller number have sough 
below the surface of America. Th 
and admired Jack London. Nowt 
Gloria Swanson in thirty-five-ce 
and enjoy her as an anesthetie, 
Still some of them have com 
United States as to a fresh field of a 
in the spirit of small boys starti 
hunt Indians and gold nuggets. T} 
529 of them who landed on th 


Coast from the Army transport 


pines, ending another stage in ar 
that had its beginnings in thi 


These had reached the islands 
of white ships under the comr 
miral Stark. For them Am 
magic word; a word that 
rebuilding of their lives, for « 
They were not all princes an 
which was destructive to a fi 
has deep roots in America, S 
refugees were farmers, some 
some wireless operators. Ther 
military leaders. 7 

Although the bulk ‘of the re 
arrived in New York in sma 
have been several shiploads. 
were four large contingents s 
from Constantinople. Five | 
diers and sailors arrived on tk 
Constantinople in that year, 1 
nants of their old uniforms, ] 


with cartridge pockets across 1 
and with viciously curved dirks 
broad leather belts. i 
At least a dozen of these 
places for themselves and unif 
men at Russian restaurants; s¢ 
were given work at movie studi 
burrowed into the industrial | 
ica asso many ants spilled onto th 
a forest. | 
There is one hospital in New Yi 
employs more than a score of the 
in menial tasks, although when 
verse among themselves in the W 
or in their dining hall, the lowes 
which any of them is addressed i 
The man who cleans the knives 
in that hospital is called gener 
fellow Russians. © His boss, ‘ 
generation American whose phili 
with respect to rank, that hands 
handsome does, does not call hit 
“Hey, John,” he says, “get a1 
If the general shudders, still, he: 
move on. - | 
After wearing an army un 
twenty-seven years, and at thel 
eral’s insignia, a coat with met 
seems a natural and comfortabli 
for one old man who works in a 
-cago factory. If he is embarrass€ 
his new uniform represents no 
thority than is customarily best¢ 
a night watchman, he seems not) 
turbed. 
If at night, as he makes his rou| 
tering his appearance at differer! 
the lonely plant by inserting a nic 
key in a clocklike device for the 
pose of establishing that his pa | 
‘been faithfully done—if as he dc 
sometimes pretends that he is @ 
eral inspecting his troops, the ow 
plant do not care so long as he d 
his play interfere with the carefu 
ance of his duties. 
There is one former general ol 
division in New York who earns! 
as a caretaker of the home of | 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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i] that has gone abroad. He hopes he 
} able to get work as a house painter. 
eris another former commander of an 
-y division who has made good in a 
‘cular way in the radio business as a 
niacturer of receiving sets. There is 
¢2r, once a general of engineers, who 
eas the proprietor of a laundry. Now 
js: factory foreman. Another, once a 
h flicer of the Russian army, eats regu- 
slyly because he has been able to do 
mwriting. His wife lectures and his 

ter has become a stenographer. 

se have not found happiness in Amer- 
4, nt it is to their credit that they carry 
enelyes as proudly as ever. It may be 
at the chance to return to Russia comes 
eywill take back with them some new 
eato be worked into the mortar with 
ii the reconstruction will be cemented. 
geral who has washed dishes for a liy- 
@ ight to be a wee bit more thoughtful 
nking kitchen-police assignments when 
1d he gets another command. 


4 Russian Vaudeville Factory 


B; there is another aspect of all this. 
: Russians who have seeped in among 
, tas immigrants but as refugees, have 
ht certain influences into American 

e,ome of them of a rather strong flavor. 
votbly only a very few among the 
yids who dance night after night on 
isning rectangles, where they are sur- 
uled by snowy tables of hotel grill- 
013, or who shuffle in the midst of the 
ier luxury of country clubs, ever pause 
isider, as they keep the cadence of one 
‘e other of two merry rhythms, that 
=movements are a reflex of the collapse 
‘cl Russia. Nevertheless, the March of 
ieVooden Soldiers and Oh, Katherina 
‘1a part of the mental baggage of a com- 
i of Russian troubadours—refugees— 
heaptured the fancy of American audi- 
i¢ as the Chauve Souris. 

‘Te music carpenters of Tin Pan Alley 
ibe employing those musical phrases in 
eynthesis of new tunes, likely enough, 
ht the children of the romances that 
ped under the influence of Catherina 
the wooden soldiers are grown old 
1ozh to seek out partners in the steps of 
hi will be the dances of their own day. 
Jbrris Gest, who in an earlier day was a 
flee from those things which made 
ia barely tolerable for a Jew, found 
€ playing in Paris and was responsible 
their coming to America, where they 
eiliked so well that their original engage- 
&. of five weeks extended to sixty-five. 
ung that time, and in the course of sub- 
qent engagements, they were applauded 
/eople who could not define the charm 
‘ entertainment except to say that 
ee the Russian variety show “dif- 
rt, 

‘day there is a loft in the New York 
rical district where acts for the vaude- 
circuits are manufactured in the like- 
of the Chauve Souris in quantity, and 
‘aw materials are fugitive Russian art- 
‘ind the pattern Nikita Balieff’s enter- 

. There is a demand; and wherever 
eisa demand someone is sure to inter- 
‘It as an opportunity. In this case the 
mone is a person who calls himself a 
cucer, 

“lister,” he will tell you if you should 
)) the fifth floor of that dark old struc- 
1 that is his factory, “for $6000 I got 
free 1 O U’s and for six dollars you can 
) them.”’ 
arkly paneled partitions shut out from 
Tivate office all natural light. There is 
ng cabinet, a desk-and on the walls 
lographs of acts he has created. For 
™ reason Russian artists making their 
into the United States come as unfail- 
to his establishment as runaway 
m an earlier day found their way to 
| tations along the underground rail- 


ance?’’ He shot the question at a 
“fer young woman in a gaudy silk frock 
rise with yellow smocking who stood 
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before him, but the only reply was a shrug 
of thin shoulders and the offer of a card with 
a few words scribbled on it. Her cheeks 
were hollow, but rouged highly. 

“Allright; I need a gypsy number.. Go 
in the back room there; I want to hear you 
sing.” 

Through the door he indicated came a 
burst of sound, the laughter of a saxophone, 
the whine of a violin, the clack of drum- 
sticks on wood, all contending against a 
vigorous pianist. The factory was operat- 
ing. 

“Listen!’’ enjoined the impresario as his 
suppliant disappeared into his plant. ‘I 
got now over 180 Russian artists out on the 
road. Without me they’d be starving. 
They dance, they sing; but I give ’em the 
tempo. I know what Americans want. 
They want action, the Volga Boat Song in 
every act. No, I didn’t write it, you under- 
stand; but I introduced it.” 

His 180, in their scattered acts, all per- 
formed against bizarre back drops, were by 
no means of the upper classes of the old 
Russian society; but the newer organism 
of the Bolsheviki offered them less, and so 
these and other artists crossed the frontier 
in search of a living. 

In America they are getting on better 
than the more commonplace performers 
among them dared dream of in their original 
environment. 

Most of them arrived here in the situa- 
tion in which Balieff, the creator of the 
Chauve Souris, fleeing Moscow by way of 
the Caucasus and Constantinople, arrived 
in Paris—broke, without company, scenery 
or prospects. Balieff was able to recruit 
from among the 400,000 refugees he found 
living in France some of those who had been 
of the best in his old theater in Moscow 
when it was The Bat. Madame Tamara 
Deykarhanova, Madame Fechner and 
Madame Karabanova came together with 
him as quicksilver reassembles under favor- 
able conditions. Some of the famous young 
Russian painters, N. Remisoff, Andreiff 
Hudiakoff, Soudeikine and others, splashed 
out of their native heath by revolution, saw 
in Balieff’s company a chance to recon- 
struct their lives. Paris, London and finally 
New York helped to put them in the way 
of enjoying luxury. 

And now Catherina has become Oh, 
Katherina, and her romance with an officer 
has been translated into what is called an 
American version without any sacrifice of 
tunefulness in its new orchestration. 

“We are few,’ say these refugees, “‘ but 
we are Slavs.’”’ Not the least of them is 
Catherina. At any rate, their vaudeville 
has flavored our play like an essence. 


The Balalatka Craze 


At Yale, during the last scholastic year, 
the student body and the faculty were ex- 
posed to several virulent cases of bala- 
laika—homesick young Russian refugees, 
who clung to the national instrument of 
their land as tenaciously as they might 
have cherished a handkerchief of an absent 
sweetheart. 

At Cornell one of the smaller fraternities 
seriously discussed supporting the forma- 
tion of a balalaika glee club. One of their 
Russian members advocated the idea, 
pointing out that it was an easy instrument 
to play. 

The balalaika is an instrument of the 
Russian peasant. Peter the Great, seeking 
in disguise a sympathetic contact with his 
people, heard one singing in the calloused 
hands of a serf. Fearfully the man allowed 
him to examine this forbidden toy—for- 
bidden because it was believed that it would 
interfere with the work of the people. A 
triangular box, with finger board on a long 
neck equipped with three strings, its manu- 
facture did not call for tools other than 
those to be found in any peasant’s hut. 
When Czar Peter threw off his disguise he 
sent for his peasant acquaintance and 
arranged for the formation of a court bala- 
laika orchestra. Thereafter, until Nich- 
olas II was killed, the Russian court always 
had such an orchestra, an institution as 
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necessary at patriotic functions of state as 
our own Marine Band. 

The balalaika comes in seven sizes, from 
the tiny piccolo played with one forefinger 
to the octo bass as large as a bass violin and 
operated with a pick like a leather heel. A 
number of refugees in New York are mak- 
ing a living by instructing persons eager to 
acquire a smart parlor trick in the art of 
one-finger balalaika playing. All the im- 
portant manufactories of musical instru- 
ments have responded to the demand 
thereby created by putting some of their 
skilled mandolin makers on this new job. 
The underside of the sound box of a bala- 
laika is less swollen, but in other respects 
resembles a mandolin. 

With balalaikas and round domras plink- 
ing and plunking on the campus of each of 
thirty of our colleges and universities, it 
should not take long for the successors of 
those young men who introduced peg-top 
trousers and football hair to an otherwise 
sane people to bring to the back parlors, 
the side porches and the areas where park- 
ing is not forbidden, an effective instru- 
ment for serenades. 

Those young Russians who are going to 
American schools have, naturally, a more 
serious purpose in life than the playing of 
balalaikas, or even domras. 

It is not the old generals who are likely 
to reconstruct Russia. Napoleon was only 
a major of artillery when France was drift- 
ing in the hands of revolutionists. These 
several hundred young Russian exiles feel 
that this will be their job, and then dream 
ambitiously of applying a knowledge they 
are acquiring in this country to the prob- 
lems of their native land. 

At Cornell there are a number of them 
studying agriculture; there are others at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. There 
are Russian students of forestry at Syra- 
cuse and Yale; students of engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Harvard, Columbia and 
other similar institutions; miners go chiefly 
to the Colorado School of Mines; edu- 
eators to Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. : 

The Russian Student Fund, Inc., is pay- 
ing the way of more than a hundred, and 
some fifty or so who have been graduated 
have started to repay loans so that a 
younger group of refugees may benefit from 
the same funds. 


The Influence on Fashions 


In their campus life these young Rus- 
sians also may say, “‘ We are few, but we are 
Slavs.’’ Purposely they have been scattered 
thinly in as many of the schools as possible 
so that they would associate with American 
students rather than in a clique of their 
own kind. 

This year the dye vats of fabric makers 
have stained in vivid patterns the fashions 
of American women, coloring them as com- 
pletely as that tiny mill which mythology 
says fell into the ocean long ago has made 
the water salty. Those persons whose busi- 
ness it is to understand the whims of 
fashion as the mariner understands and 
anticipates the moods of the elements insist 
this is easily traceable to the influence of 
our Russian refugees. 

There are a number of little shops in 
New York that have been existing since 
1923 by the production of handmade frocks, 
richly embroidered and smocked in the 
fashion, suitably altered, of the peasant 
women of Russia. The makers were not 
peasant women. They were the wives of 
the Russian men who had been filtering in 
on every ship that came from Europe. 

“We want work,” they said to those who 
offered to assist them. Those who could 
not sing or give lessons in French were 
asked if they could sew. Even the highest 
born of Russian women, it seems, were 
taught to sew as painstakingly as little 
American girls of an earlier generation were 
applied to their samplers. It was suggested 
that the more distinctively Russian they 
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made their handiwork, the easier it 
be to sell. So they set to work prox 
frocks like those seen in the town 
villages of Russiaion holidays, frocks 
and adorned in the slow-changing f. 
of the Russian peasant. i 

The shops of these refugees attrac 
were called to the attention of some ¢ 
York’s fashionable women. Ten-thor 
dollar limousines began to park in 
of the shabby little workrooms. [| 
apartments up and down Park Ayen 
gan to echo, “Oh, my dear, where di 
get it? You must tell me. A real prin: 

Weary designers, in despair of ach 
new lines by cutting skirts shorter, w 
freshed as by a cooling breeze froj 
ocean when strange forms and gay col 
were worked into the afternoon proc 
where their sharp eyes were constan 
the watch for easily Pagid 
no time at all the Russian-Jewish n 
tradés workers were shedding hot 
tears as they applied their skill and | 
to the creation of garments patterne 
dim memories in their own brains of 
seen on market days in their childh 


Gay Colors and Set Desig 


After all, not much time or oa 
the flash of inspiration in the brai 
fashion designer from the figure 
women in Portland and St. Loui 
Dallas and Omaha who are cloth 
those inspirations. That is the 
that has been followed from the 
Russia to the prairies of America 
vivid primitive colors and strange g 
patterns. ee 
In one of the big Fifth Avenue sto 
general merchandise manager su 
his dress buyer and ordered a p 
manikins for the display of garm 
traying the Russian influence. 
silken hanging that would not have 
out of place in a shah’s palace, brill 
colored slim young women began’ 
‘See that gay scarf?’ exclaime 


chandise manager. “Purely Russ an 
that kerchief.”’ 


A dark girl with gray eyes and blac 
dressed smoothly like a shield of ] 
leather, prowled before the folds of th 
curtain. She wore a long tunic witl 
neck, with sleeves tight at the sho 
and swelling into bellows-like folds 
forearms, to be caught tightly as a bi 
the wrist. Her eyes were not so impe 
as those of her associates. She used 
and not shyly. a 

“That one,” explained the ma 
stepping out of character for a second 
Russian herself. They say she’s a cov 
Personally I do not ordinarily ene 
any below the rank of princess.” 

Another girl appeared in a negligee 
consisted of trousers of green silk, ; 
descent blouse, a turban substitute 
boudoir cap, gold slippers. Fa 

“There the Russian influence,” | 
explained, “has been romped on t 
Turks; but those color combinations 
blouse are as Russian as the Kremlin. 
is the big field of Russian influence it 
ions today—the colors.” 7 

The reds, purples, browns, green 
yellows are undeniably dominatin 
fashions; and the flowers and other re 
forms of French design have been ba: 
in favor of the geometric figures | 
Russian peasants. Another trium] 
Catherina. =. 

The same merchandise manager b 
that the vogue of painted furniture | 
attributed to some of the handiws 
Russian refugees. At least, the Re 
fancied painted furniture, and the fur 
markets of the world almost simt 
ously began to reflect some influenc 
favored the production of gaudy be 
sets, brilliantly colored dining-room 
ture and even pink breakfast-room 
and chairs. f 

A furniture buyer in New Yor! 
spends more than $1,500,000 each y 
the markets in Grand Rapids, Chica: 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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rhree Eastern cities was inclined to 
ise with the merchandise manager 
ascore. 
"Chinese,” he insisted. ‘“‘There was 
ya New York about four years ago 
nde use of red-lacquer furniture in 
‘ie. I saw the play soon after the 
in and the red-lacquer furniture hit 
jk a punch in the nose. I thought 
. sout that than I did about the play. 
sinsix months every furniture factory 
yy ze in this country was turning out 
cuer chairs and tables and beds. I 
~ 1e color craze in furniture was a 
vz development of that; but if the 
igs deserve the credit I want them to 
. , for whoever is responsible has 
eca lot of people who ordinarily 
id ave gone through life with the old 
ogny or quartered oak that was given 
he. as a wedding present to junk it 
¢> new furniture. Anyway, they 
e@ every, very happy.” 
he: are more than dress fashions to be 
ig| in America, however, when new 
ejes are breathed on them. There is 
ice, journalism, all the professions 
the arts; and the Russians are 
hg them all in some degree. 
heprinces and generals who wash 
esattract the most attention; but 
ere a score of doctors not yet per- 
eto practice medicine in America, 
w) are working almost contentedly as 
stants of physicians here; an artist 
‘ys once famous in Russia spent his 
‘tys here whitewashing brick walls. 
7 is painting once more on canvas. 
ingation specialist, assigned at one 
:} the Russian Government to study 
Tort on irrigation in Egypt, India, 
e} Canada and the United States, 
author of four volumes on the sub- 
_Js never been able to escape from a 
yidascrub bucket. If you were able 
isiss it with him in Russian he would 
terfully enough that, after all, scrub- 
‘jis a form of irrigation. 
ertheless, it is a great tragedy that so 
Whinking ability should be wasted. 
semen and women have supported 
ves, but it seems that they might 
2me much more. A way may yet be 
? make it: possible, for some of them 
hieved fine things. There was Igor 
y. Russia knew him as a designer 
erlanes.. One of his machines during 
W flew 400 miles into enemy territory. 


ea Ree 


KS ‘All-Russian Airplane 


it he reached the United States in 
)] was for a while in the employ of the 
ement, at Dayton. Then he was de- 
tid to organize a company among his 
Jople for the production of some of 
mnster planes that had made him fa- 
S81 Russia. A former colonel of a regi- 
tf hussars, whose restaurant in New 
k as a splendid success, a place where 
re tunics of the waiters, the music of 
syousicians and the smile of waitresses 
(ald not be anything less than prin- 
*<was one of the financial backers. 
tmber of other Russians, engineers, 
X( for as little as fifteen dollars a week 
‘ hope during the early stages of the 
e\, 


0 ong ago the monster plane they had 
tras trundled out of its hangar on 
sland. Several baby-grand pianos 
2 aded into it. Mr. Sikorsky climbed 
t cabin, a place as roomy as the pilot 
eof a tugboat. Half a dozen other 
hs clambered aboard; Pilot Sikorsky 
a1 to his mechanics; someone called 
ict.” Someone else repeated ‘“‘Con- 
* There was a roar, and with green- 
Trple flames stabbing the air on both 
the huge engines, the first American 
ily mounted an invisible incline 
i 8 
Hy flew to Washington and back before 
ll and gave a host of their fellow 
8s Something to talk about other than 
when the soviets shall have disap- 
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A young American business man an- 
nounced to his friends sometime ago the 
news of his marriage to a Russian princess. 
She was a pretty creature with devastating 
black eyes and an enchanting voice that 
she employed amusingly in an effort to 
speak English. Her name was one that be- 
longed to a distinguished royal family. 

The proud young husband volunteered 
to do something magnificent for the fellow 
refugees of his bride. A Russian of distinc- 
tion, who does not claim noble birth but 
who is unquestionably a historian of stand- 
ing, asked some pertinent questions about 
the princess. Then he met her and asked 
some more questions. 

“My dear sir,’”’ he said to the husband, 
“your wife is a very charming young 
woman, but she is not a member of the fam- 
ily whose name she has taken. That family 
is one so highly placed that all its members 
are easily accounted for.” y 


The Land of Princes 


The husband was so indignant against 
his wife’s accuser that he behaved in a 
fashion not at all becoming to the husband 
of a highly born princess, but in the end he 
was convinced. His bride admitted she 
was an impostor. She was the daughter of 
a Russian Jewish family and she had been 
born in this country. Her English improved 
immediately. 

The Russian who had exposed her pre- 
tensions was distressed, because he had felt 
it was his duty to destroy the husband’s 
illusions. The last he heard of the couple, 
however, was consoling to him. The hus- 
band had decided that it was the girl he 
loved and not her title, and he had taken 
her back to his home. 

This historian said that if the young 
woman had selected any one of a couple of 
hundred other Russian names she might 
have continued to pose as a princess and 
never have been disturbed in her pretense. 
In Russia, he explained, there are literally 
whole villages of princes, small farmers 
most of them. All the children of a prince 
in Russia are princes or princesses and their 
offspring in turn receive the title. When 
Russia began to expand and took over the 
Caucasus and some Oriental provinces 
there were chiefs of tribes and lesser nota- 
bles, beys, sheiks and what not who peti- 
tioned to have their titles translated as 
““princes.”” Since this offered a satisfactory 
settlement of a political problem without 
conferring anything but mild distinction, it 
was done; and that is why in Russia, long 
before “‘Bolshevik”’ became a word of in- 
ternational understanding, it was possible 
to see a prince selling and buying old 
clothes for a living. i 

“In fact,” said this historian, “it was 
customary in Russia to hail any Tartar old- 
clothes man by calling, ‘Oy, you prince, 
come here!’”’ 

Somehow many Americans insist on in- 
vesting a claimant to a title with far more 
fairy-tale glamour than attached to them, 
however legitimate, in their own country. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of real 
princes among the refugees, men of royal 
blood. There is Serge Romanovsky, step- 
son of the Grand Duke Nicholas, nephew of 
Queen Elena of Italy. He spends his days 
in New York painting, and at his last exhi- 
bition some of his work brought fancy 
prices from connoisseurs. 

Then, too, there is Dimitri. He works in 
a New York bank, where his fellow employes 
call him Mr. Dimitri. They know also, of 
course, that when the Czar was alive he was 
Prince Dimitri, a nephew of the Emperor; 
that his father is the Grand Duke Alexan- 
der and his mother the Grand Duchess 
Xenia, a sister of the late Czar. His 
parents are living in Paris. 

Promptly at 8:30 every morning of the 
week Mr. Dimitri arrives at the bank 
and takes off his coat so that its sleeves 
may not grow shiny from contact with his 
desk. There is an alpaca office coat for 
wear there in the foreign-exchange depart- 
ment. At five he changes his coat again 
and goes to his lodgings in a bachelor hotel 
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On the car, WEED Sentry 3-Bar, No. 3000 


This business 
of bumping 


demands good equipment 


You can keep smiling in modern 


traffic if your bumpers are good! 


C-r-r-ack!—and it’s all up to your 
bumpers. Do you look around and wish 
you carried more insurance? 
—or do you smile and wag your finger 
at the chap who rammed you and say, 
“Naughty, Naughty!” 


WEED Sen 


You can do it if you have WEEDS— 
look at this WEED bar. Note first, the 
broad protecting surface—the outward 
curve that puts seven inches between 
your car and a scratch. 

Then see how those ends curve in toward 
the fenders to prevent hooking— for ease 
of handling in a jam—to keep you from 
cracking other fenders when you park. 
Take this strong, correctly designed 
spring-steel bar, add WEED Right- 
height fittings which will place it 
“‘at the bumper line’’ on your car, 
and you have the best protection 


WEED 


you can get—beauty, which every car 
owner wants, with correct design. 


It costs you no more to own WEEDS. 
You can get the quality that has made 
this name the best known in automobile 
accessories at $12 to $30. 


You’ll find WEED Bumpers at good 
dealers’, garages and accessory stores 
everywhere. 


Get This Free Book 


An amusing and interesting account of 
the ‘‘ Business of Bumping”’ which gives 
you facts about bumper design. Just 
drop us a card. 

AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 

In Canada: Dominion Chain Com- 
pany, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 

World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Welded 
and Weldless Chains 

for All Purposes 


SUMPERS 


“Sensible protection — fore and aft” 
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There is only one manufacturer afi 
Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE 


means the name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


Yale Bank Lock 
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within walking distance of his place of em- 
ployment. Mr. Dimitri hopes that when 
the Bolsheviki have passed out of the Rus- 
sian picture he will be able to return and 
play a useful part in the reconstruction of 
his country. 

The swinging doors leading from the 
kitchen into the narrow dining room of the 
Nitchevo swung open violently. The chef 
of this Russian restaurant on the upper 
East Side of Manhattan, in a stained white 
apron, was performing the most distasteful 
task of his day. He, once a leading barrister 
of Moscow, was compelled to carry out his 
own garbage. As he was a large man, he 
had no difficulty, except as his dignity was 
strained in supporting his end of the bulky 
galvanizediron can. It was his scullery man 
who suffered, for the scullery man was small 
and not strong; and his trousers, which 
appeared to have been made from a mat- 
tress covering for a person of much greater 
bulk, kept slipping down in treacherous 
folds on his heels. 

It was the hour when Russian refugees 
who had escaped with something besides 
their lives sometimes came to the Nitchevo 
for tea. There were several of them present 


on this afternoon, one a tall man with a_ 


brown beard to give him added distinction. 
As the chef and his weak subordinate came 
abreast of this table the scullery man let go 
his end of their offensive burden so that the 
heavy can crashed to the floor. 

The heels of the little man were run over 
and in no way did they suggest military 
boots, but he clicked them audibly and 
brought a palm red from almost constant 
immersion in dishwater to his perspiring 
forehead. His salute was a smart one, but 
no less smart than that with which it 
was acknowledged by the distinguished- 
appearing patron. Both had been colonels 
in the army of the vanished régime of the 
Romanofts. 


Any Job in a Restaurant 


“‘T’ve been transferred to the heavy ar- 
tillery,” explained the little man humorously 
as he brought his hand down to the garbage 
can once more; but he said it in Russian. 
Had he been able to speak English, he 
would not have been washing dishes in the 
Nitchevo. A knowledge of English would 
release many former field officers of the 
Czar’s armies from their enslavement to 
dish pans and brooms; but in spite of the 
Russian aptitude for languages, many of 
these: refugees have been slow to acquire 
the speech of the country that shelters them. 

One reason so many of them have gone 
behind the scenes of restaurant kitchens is 
the fact that the jobs there rank low in 
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the scale of desirability. Dishwash 
wanted even when, as rarely happens 
York, there are more men than job 
sides, when.one has gone for mont 
months without, being sure of one 
meal, a job in a restaurant—any job 
restaurant—is a great comfort. — 
There was a princess who tried it 
of the restaurants of New York, } 
proprietor fired her after one day 
husband had. been shot while tryin, 
cape. Her slender white hands ha 
source of great delight to him. Loo 
them sometimes, she could call 1 
the phrases of flattery that he woulc 
as he would kiss her hand as only 
may kiss the hand of a lady he 
Her difficulty was that she could 
to plunge them into anything so cer 
despoil their beauty as dishwat 
proprietor of the restaurant dis 
unsympathetically when he dise 
that she was trying to keep pace w 
growing stacks of soiled china and 
silver with her hands incase 


loves. ; 
glove % 


Making the Disguise Compl 


There was another princess, 
blood, whose hands nearly ca 
doing before she escaped from 
London. That was the Prince 
Yourievsky, daughter of Czar Al 
who fled from Yalta in the Cr 
protection of an old gardener, 
been disguised in a rough dress 
handkerchief ‘about her head 
cheeks swelled in protest again 
binding.. Her hair had been 
straight fringe and she seemed t 
contended, the niece of the gard 
her hands were likely to betray 
rubbed them with a mixture 
and earth and spent her days cle; 
shed and a kitchen until the to: 
additional disguise unnecessary { 
hands. | 

When she finally reached Lon 


If you should meet one of them i 
certain that you will encounter a cou) 
person, and if he or she is rather it 


it is well to remember that the insis 
born of loyalty, of a determination 
abandon a country they feel will nee 
in. the future. . Ok ie 
' “We are few,” they say, “but 
Slavs.” “- 


Heaven's Peak, Glacier National Park, Montana 


; tughts had been as inarticulate 
». ut if he could have worded them 
stinger in Carthage and led him to 
niand revealed the goddess, the 
- ould have been .dumfounded, 
sged. For he would have seen a 
», could only have been called 


ne’ 2 Eomewhat portly and florid 
2,{ no great irregularity of feature 
Jormity, but certainly of no un- 


just be a million women just like 
orin the world. She was of a type 
ay every race produces in numer- 
jens. She looked like a widow 
mind being a widow for a while, 
ulnever remain one for long. 

not alone now, and poor Ned was 
sock. 
seve the lamp-post before the gate 
228 | of the neighbors who could be 
‘ling on their porches, he climbed 
jefence at a shadowy spot and 
d»wn into a pool of fragrant honey- 
): plucked off a spray and tried to 
s¢ in order to quote it to Rose, 
irsomebody had said about some 


ligave somebody or other: 


hu late a—something or other— 
wh honoring thee— 
ating or something. 
wereon diddest only breathe 
nit it back once more 
) it grows or blows—or something— 
i, I’m sure, 


it but thou. 


ined to advance upon Rose with 
‘suckle and quote the poem— 
1 didn’t think the word “smells” 
sie He had better use “‘reminds 


si stealthily across the velvety 


1) He heard a voice—her 
was as sickeningly sweet as the 
ude that fell from his hand when 
s of his ears drank in the poison 
‘dss: ° 
; junean, darling Duncan, I’m so 
NU e come back! I’ve been bored to 
atidiotic Ned Fisher has hounded 
at of me, but I can’t stand puppy 
0, Dunky dear, don’t ever leave 
0e-wozie again! You're a liar and 
a crook, and I wouldn’t believe a 
Osaid on a stack of Bibles; but tell 
vs me and kiss me like you meant 
| tae ; 
8 voice, low and harsh as a bass 
ost string, answered: 
ue a little fat fraud and you never 
€ uth in your life. But you get me 
girlie; you get me somehow.” 
, unky—um-m—take me out for a 
C't you, before that sap of a boy 
doning round? He’ll never go 
e gets here.” 
‘home all right, all right, if 
Forget him and 
you are so stro-ong!”’ 
of his rival had filled Ned 
h that he might have charged 
ice. But when he heard Rose 
ery formula she had used with 
zed that her tone was broken 
constriction of his rival’s mus- 
of it made Ned almost col- 
Tn an instant his love was 
hing—a loathing that em- 
nkind, for if she were false, 
false; falser than a dicer’s 
Ahan hell. 
nkind went love itself and 
ati ‘Kisses? Ugh! 
nt Embraces — hugging 


vas ¢ notorious rounder, a pro- 
chaser! He was good enough 
heap, lying flirt like Rose 
le-dyed spooner, the 
back to the honeysuckle bush 
iver the fence and gohome. But 
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the scented bush drugged him. It was 
yearning and kisses, desire and fulfillment 
all crowded into one fragrance; it was a 
love philter and it bewitched him. 

He looked back at the porch, a shabby 
portico blotched with blue moonshine and 
black shadows wherein treason was at 
work. He was young and his ideal was in 
the dust and his loneliness was unendurable. 
He wanted to run to Rose Yore and fling his 
arms about her knees and weep upon her 
feet and pray up to her to be at least true 
to the divinity he had imagined her. He 
wanted to tear Duncan Barclay’s infamous 
hands from her sacred form and smite him 
in his vicious face and trample him. He 
could do it, too, for Duncan Barclay was a 
dissipated man and undoubtedly a weak- 
ling, while he himself What was that 
line about Sir Galahad? 


His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure. 


His duty was plain. Rose was a sweet 
trusting child, under the spell of an ogre. 
It was the duty of a knight-errant to rescue 
her. 

It was so good to have something posi- 
tive to do that Ned was almost glad of the 
situation. He scrambled over the fence, 
marched to the front gate, up the front 
walk, up the front steps and said into the 
silent shadows, “Oh, Mrs. Yore! Oh, 
Rose!’’ There was no answer, though he 
could see a double shadow darkening the 
dark. He laughed. “I know you’re there, 
Rose. I heard your voice.” 

This brought Rose forward, and she said 
with some asperity, “I’m sorry, Ned. I’m 
not at home tonight.” 

This was a jolt, but his enthusiasm for 
his mission carried him back. 

“Got company, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes. So if you’ll excuse me 

“Tf it was anybody else I would. But 
seeing as it’s Duncan Barclay—a man 
that’s no fit companion for a lady iH 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” 

There was a roar of surprisingly leonine 
quality from the lair and suddenly Duncan 
Barclay was towering over Ned. He was 
taller than Ned had supposed and he was as 
mad as Tophet—whatever that is. 

Rose tried to prevent a clash. The neigh- 
bors were on their porches and she knew 
that the acoustics were perfect. If she had 
not intervened, Ned might have backed 
out cleverly from the encounter; but there 
was something about the presence of an ex- 
cited female that awoke primeval instincts. 
Ned became a cave man seeing another in 
his cave. His hair rose on the back of his 
neck, and then Duncan Barclay snarled 
down at him. “‘Get out of here and stay 
out, or a 

“Or what?” said Ned, in a menacing 
tone. 

“Or [ll throw you out.” 

“Oh, will you? Well, I’d like to see you!” 

He got his wish. After a brief scuffle, in 
which his blows were parried by arms like 
steel, a mallet caught him on the mouth 
and a mule kicked him in the stomach and 
he went clattering backward down the 
steps and lighted so limply on the grass 
that he almost kicked himself in the face. 

While he was dazedly considering his 
confusion and the untrustworthiness of 
the romantic belief that vice weakens and 
virtue strengthens the muscles, he heard 
Rose sighing, ‘‘ How strong you are!”’ 

Duncan Barclay tore away the clinging 
hands of Rose, came down the steps, lifted 
Ned from the grass by the necktie, and 
seizing his trousers in his other hand, pro- 
pelled him with bewildering rapidity to the 
gate and through it, and motioned across it 
for Ned to begone. 

As that seemed to be the only thing left 
for him to do, Ned bewent. Having no 
other place to go he went home. He fum- 
bled the door knob so that when he entered 
the hall the ee family was waiting for 
him. 
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Bodkin- | 
Clutch © 


ae in like 


Correct Evening Jewelry 


At formal affairs Krementz jewelry is 
much in evidence. It is correct for 
evening wear and is selected because 
of that assurance. Then, too, only 
on the studs and the vest buttons of 
Krementz jewelry is it possible to 
secure that easily inserted and sure- 


holding bodkin clutch. 


Krementz full dress and tuxedo sets 
may be purchased at almost any fine 
store catering to the well-dressed 
man. The price range is wide; the 
designs in great variety. Each piece 
has the name “Krementz” stamped 
on the back and each set comes in 
a handsome gift box without extra 
charge. 


Names of dealers nearest you 
upon request. 


2069—3 studs $3.50 


Centers are white mother of 
pearl, enameled border. 
Complete set in beautiful gift 
case $14 


lr thin ankle protection 
and chill evening air are 
not your conception of 
comfort, we suggest that 
you ask for Shawknit 
10S numbers of lustrous 
heavy silk. Ideal protec- 
tion without sacrificing 
stylish appearance. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, LOWELL, 
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She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


‘The 
FRAT 
Style M-176 


FLorsHEIM Suoss have the smart look you 
like—they make the right impression—they 


A 
Soe express the good taste of the man who 
Gimes cares. THE FRAT is one of the season’s best. 


Most Styles $]1() 


Tie FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers = CHICAGO 


| Booklet StyLEs OF THE TimEs on Request Ke 


M AN W H O CARES 


Easiest Way to Fix 


E 


LIGHT 
THE FUEL 


Anvieber on are Road 


Better than the old way. Quicker, easier, 
more dependable. Just clamp a Patch-&-Heat 
Unit over the puncture. Light the prepared solid 
fuel it contains. Give it a few minutes to cool. 
That’s all. No gasoline—no cement—even the 
rubber patch is cut to size. Nearly three million 
motorists carry it for making heat-vulcanized, 
lasting repairs anywhere on the road. 


Get this ‘‘Hole Outfit’? Today 


Only $1.50 at Auto Supply Dealers’ Everywhere. 
Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West. 


C. A. SHALER CO. |( \S Waupun, Wis. 


5 Minute 
|" SHaeR 
| VULCANIZER 
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His mother screamed, ‘‘Oh, my boy, you 
were hit by an automobile!” 

Since it is unfilial to contradict one’s 
mother, Ned let it go at that. But he told 
her he didn’t know whose car it was. 

There was a queer look in Will Shippey’s 
eye; but he said nothing, and Ned per- 
mitted his mother to help him up the stairs 
and fetch cold water and fuss around him. 
It was good again to have a mother—some- 
body to care whether he lived or died or 
was hurt or not. She wanted to murder the 
beast who had driven his hateful car into 
her darling boy. And it was good to have 
somebody on earth who wanted to fight 
for him. 

But as she straightened up his room she 


| came across the photograph which he had 


failed to hide, in his haste to approach the 
original. She took it with her and sat down 
on the edge of his bed and ruined all her 
victory by pouring out what was in her 
mind: 

““When you get well again, honey, I hope 
you'll find that that auto knocked out of 
you all this nonsense about this Yore 
woman. Look at the old baboon!” 

“Don’t!” Ned groaned. 
mother !”’ 

But his mother went on ridiculing the 
idol his heart had made out of mud and 
endowed with the qualities it needed in 
its hunger for something unearthly. His 
mother tried to destroy the indestructible 
longing for perfection. It was like telling a 
child that a rag doll is not a fairy princess 
but a dirty rag full of sawdust. The only 
result was that his mother lost him, and 
every truth she uttered against Rose Yore 
served to redeem Rose as a victim of perse- 
eution and prejudice—or, as Will Shippey 
would have phrased it, every knock was a 
boost. 

The only defense that Rose could have 
had was an assault by one who hated her. 
Ned, squirming under his mother’s denun- 
ciations of Rose, found himself her advo- 
cate. He began to love her again and to 
feel that he himself perhaps misjudged 
her as wildly as his mother. 

When she left him at last and put out the 
light, he buried his head under the covers 
and sobbed himself to sleep. He had ex- 
perienced the double loss of two irretriey- 
able confidences—in his love and in him- 
self. Sleep was the only answer to the 
problem, the only medicine. 

He woke next morning with a refreshing 
determination to have revenge. He would 
go into.training until he could lick the 
stuffing out of Dunk Barclay and he would 
show Rose Yore that she had chosen the 
wrong fellow to take up with. But the 
training would be a slow process and the 
love of Rose Yore was so deeply embedded 
that he could not get all the roots of it out. 
There is, alas, no painless dentist for love 
extraction. 

In spite of his father’s warning, he did 
not go to the office at all that morning. A 
black eye, a bruised lip and a general limp 
must serve as his excuse. He stayed about 
the house and used up all the witch hazel as 
well as his father’s favorite bit of juicy ten- 
derloin from the noon steak. He wore it on 
his eye with results that did not live up to 
the advertisements. 

To his added humiliation, his younger 
sister, Helen, came home from boarding 
school. She was all sympathy when Ned’s 
mother did his lying for him and told about 
the anonymous automobile that had tried 
to assassinate him. 

But when, in the afternoon, she was called 
upon by Lulu Sperry, Ned hobbled upstairs 
and hid himself in his room. He had met 
Lulu Sperry a year before, when her father 
moved to Carthage to take charge of the 
pickle factory. 

The Sperrys had been at once taken up 
by Carthage society, and Ned had danced 
with Lulu once or twice—a nice kid and 
not so homely that it hurt; but when 
Helen, who had struck up a ‘oh friend- 


“Please, 


ship for her at school, began to |sing her 
praises as a prize beauty, a great scholar 
and the most popular of all the pupils, Ned 
sniffed, 


away from the grove of the ogre. 


Septembe;: 


Like another Achilles, he sulk 
tent because his captive had be 
from him. As he lay on the be 
at Mrs. Yore’s ample charms, 
Lulu’s laug A pnling across | 
She was up elen’s room, he 
pack Helen’s trunk, and they yi 
menting shrilly on the various go) 
the season’s scalp hunt. Ned had 
that Lulu’s laughter’ was fluty 
found himself laughing from , 
But he checked himself out of r 
his grief and returned to mourn 
own Rose. 

Later, some boys: called and 
went downstairs. The phon 
soon set whirring and the hous 4 
with dancing feet. A silly pastim | 
the ancient Ned croaked to him; 
the tunes were ketching. It, irri 
to recognize the voice of his eh| 
Marsh. He had gleaned from 
Helen’s remarks that Hugo a 
sweet on each other. He lik 
pal, but he could not imagir 
would see in him. I 

Later in the afternoon the “ero | 
dashed downtown for an orgy 
sodas at McGrath’s drug : 
house was still. Ned felt a bi 
doned and fell asleep. His me 
in, found him with Mrs, 7 
graph clasped to his stomach: 
over his heart when he fell ) 
slipped down a notch. Mrs, F¥ 
nothing, but stole out and b 
spire. At supper she added 
conspiracy. Something must 
wean Ned away from Mrs. Yore,| 

“““Wean’ is the word,” said B> 
the forwardness: of a flapper. \ 
thing she could think of was | 
at his head or draw her aer ie 
a herring. But Lulu was p 
up with Hugo Marsh, and i | 


af 


fair to Hugo. 
Still,’ said Mrs. Fisher, “it 
be for a while. Hugo can ha e | i 
soon as she’s taken .Ned’s mini 
Yore woman. Heaven knows1¢ 
him really falling in love with \j 
but if Lulu could only cure him. on 
sickness I’d love her forever.” | 
That night there was a party a i 
longs’, and Helen was taken to 
hear the music across the lawns 


fatuated with Mrs. Yore. Peo? 
invite her to dances. © _ a : 

The next day his eye was, no 
black—just a mild mulatto — ore 
color. His swollen lip was almost 
to normal. When he was Lai 


had to make the best of it. ‘ 
prised to find how well she idoke : 
at college had certainly improve 
She had filled out quite consider 
tally and physically. She was f 
but there was some point to hi( 
_ He did not notice for ne 
and Lulu had been left alone 
and Helen. He did not inovit 
mother was peering down a 
into the living room and watel 
In Mrs. Fisher’s eyes, Lulu on tk st 
Queen Titania on a bank of tho! 
lescent and a-shimmer with fair, {i 
She had come in answer to 22 
prayer to touch with her wand a) is 
boy and lead him back to the pat?! 


To Ned, Lulu was not so pr y 
that, but she certainly had imp1/¢ 
since last year—she sure had. 

It was a distinct shock whenb 
bell rang and Hugo Marsh. wae 
claim her for a motor ride. Hu 
Ned with a cordiality that had 1 
pleasant but was offensive now. © 
few wise cracks of heavy stuff al 
Lulu off as if he owned her. 

Lulu saved the day by putting te 
palm a hand like a little wa li 
saying, “I’m awful sorry wicke a 
drags me away, but hid you ¥ 


Jontinued from Page 178) . : 
4 a wonderful talk—so intellecchal 
9, so intresting. Goo’-by.” 

, as the real thing, that girl. But as 
uit a glimpse of Hugo’s ugly mug 
ht of Beauty and the Beast. 

‘aly fault he could find in Lulu— 
usical name, too!—was what could 
a dub like Hugo? Hugo was get- 
il cheap and common lately. Some- 
‘ght to save a nice kid like that 
‘ha slob. 

they were gone Ned came to him- 
astart. He must not take on too 
‘rls to save from unworthy men. 
re was still waiting to be rescued 
Svengali that had her hypnotized. 
eext morning he had to go to the 
Je learned on the way downtown 
Ink Barclay had left Carthage on 
1 of his traveling trips and Rose 
wuld be alone again. In fact, as he 
ong Broad Street on an errand he 
yencountered her. To his surprise, 
pie to him very sweetly. He was so 
wssed for so many reasons that he 
f had his straw hat on and tried to 
); by the crown, like a fedora. 

| s way back to the office he saw her 
nagain. She must be suffering from 
y or ruination or something, for she 
nuch older—much! She was bigger 
had thought, too—sideways, that 
u kind of clumsy, too, compared to 
a woven of rattan. 


xt his hat off this time; but Rose 

ed him by pausing to shake hands, 
hiad to put his hat back on with his 
‘ind and take it off again with his 
fe clung to his paw when she got it, 
maned: 
nso sorry for what happened, Ned 
)unk Barclay came over that night 
ptedly and I couldn’t get rid of him. 
ato humor him, because I think he 
yn drinking, and he was in an ugly 
1 His attack on you was dastardly— 
astardly. I must have fainted, 
n Can’t we be friends again?”’ 
ight have been an optical illusion, 
tas certain that she visibly changed 


sean The sunlight filtered 


i her and illuminated her like a can- 
le a frosted cake. 
nthing told his bitter soul that she 
pibably lying to him. He seemed to 
er certain things inconsistent with 
sent version, but he could not be 
ind if she were lying to him, there 
ind of compliment in that. A woman 
at take the trouble to lie to a fella 
lin’t care about. 
night he went to Mrs. Yore’s again. 
mther was desolated and she and 
nzooked up a more desperate plot. 
Telen advised her mother to quit 
iz Mrs. Yore and invite her over to 
Vise, where Ned could see how she 
J up against Lulu. Mrs. Fisher had 
libts, but she was at her wit’s end, 
3} agreed. 
a had seen a play or two and several 
i pictures in which it was plainly 
strated that the way to break up a 
air is to praise the girl till the fellow 
up on her. It never failed. 
fe moonlight all cats are pretty; 
ts. Yore, on her own porch, was 
(l, warm, amorous and less resistant 
te had been before. She became for 
i a very siren, mythically beauti- 
®r porch was an islet in a perfumed 
rind Ned an infatuated Greek wan- 
'nmeshed in the smothering bliss of 
‘nted hair. When he left her at last 
| drunk with her spells and trucu- 
yeady to do battle for her. 
her was still up when he tried to 
‘n, and he snapped at her first word: 
\d, I want to speak to you about 
: bout Rose Yore.”’ 
bristled in her defense, but con- 
himself and spoke with the gentle 
ge that only a son in love can in- 
4 meddlesome mother: 
ther, when a man’s a man, he can- 
Ww his—his—even his parents to dis- 


s—higs —_’ 
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“‘T wan’t going to discuss her,” cried Mrs. 
Fisher. “I was going to say that, seeing 
she’s likely to be my daughter-in-law, I 
want you should have her over to dinner— 
day aft’ tomorra night.” 

This ditched Ned completely. He had 
no comeback for such an attack and he 
could only nod and stammer, ‘‘Oh, well, 
all right. That’s fine. That’s great. Sure! 
You’re the grandest little mother ever.”’ 

The old villainess did not tell Ned—and 
so he could not tell Rose—that there were 
to be other guests. 

The next morning Mrs. Fisher, in Ned’s 
presence, telephoned Mrs. Yore and with 
her most grandiose grace invited her to 
come over to dinner. At her end of the 
line, Rose’s face expressed amazement, in- 
credulity, then scornful elation; all this 
without a trace of change in the vocal 
maple sirup she poured into the telephone. 
She accepted in shy sweetness and child- 
like gratitude. 

Ned hugged his mother with an effect of 
osteopathic crackling and hastened to his 
office, feeling that he dwelt in the sweetest 
of all possible worlds. But the all-seeing 
angels were shocked to observe Mrs. Fisher 
laughing her head off as she pointed scorn- 
fully at her telephone, and Mrs. Yore 
laughing her head off as she pointed scorn- 
fully at hers. The perfidious telephone told 
neither of the subscribers of the other sub- 
scriber’s duplicity. 

Ned’s mother was not so stupid as she 
looked. Perhaps nobody could have been. 
But she did enjoy counting her scorpions 
before the eggs were hatched. 

On the great night of the truce dinner 
Ned was not permitted to peek into the 
dining room, and he left the house to fetch 
Rose before the first of the company ar- 
rived. Rose was dressed to the height of 
her ability. She was making ready for a 
genuine\triumph over the Fishers and Ned 
found her more glorious than ever. He told 
her she was some queen, and reiterated the 
tribute again and again, laying more and 
more emphasis on the word “‘some.”’ 

Rose would never have gone at all if she 
had been told that it was to be a party 
made up of girls all years later than she. 
She was uneasy enough at first, but when 
she saw the house filling up with hilarious 
youngsters of Helen’s age she felt trapped. 
She was in a smoldering fury and she glared 
murder at Mrs. Fisher, who bedeviled her 
with compliments and attentions. 

Mrs. Fisher put Rose on Ned’s right and 
Lulu on his left. As he looked from one to 
the other he fought in vain against the in- 
evitable conclusion that Rose was a homely 
hen compared to Lulu, who had the fluffy 
adorableness of the most adorable thing in 
the world—a little cuddlesome chick just 
out of the shell. Ned had dabbled in poul- 
try for a time and there was something 
about Lulu’s voice that reminded him of 
the first irresistible chirps of a chickabiddy 
with flakes of eggshell still sticking to a coat 
that is not quite fur and not quite feathers. 
Or better, she reminded him of the sleek 
little bantam pullets that the perky little 
gamecocks flirted with. 

But Mrs. Yore reminded him more and 
more of a dowdy hen waddling about the 
barnyard and all the time clucking to some 
superannuated promiscuous old rooster 
like Dunk Barclay. 

Rose did not indulge in much cackling. 
She sat and smiled with ghastly agony that 
made Mrs. Fisher happier than anything 
that had happened since her favorite en- 
emy’s daughter ran off with a milkman. 
Rose’s lips kept sagging and she kept lift- 
ing them up to a smile till her muscles 
must have creaked like the rusty chains of 
a medieval drawbridge. 

Ned began to pay her the hideous com- 
pliment of sympathy. He felt it his duty to 
talk to her, and he could think of nothing 
to say, especially as he was trying to listen 
to the awful breaks Hugo Marsh was mak- 
ing and the nifty answers Lulu tossed back. 
The kid was clever, no mistake. 

He had had much to say to Rose when 
they: had been alone on the porch together. 
But now, in a crowd, he began to wonder 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every type, style and price for every fuel 


When choosing a kitchen range look for the trade- 
mark “Alcazar.” 

The famous Alcazar Gas Duplex 3-fuel range, pic- 
tured above, burns gas and coal or wood—singly or 
together. Instant change can be made from one fuel 
to another, and whichever you use, you get the uni- 
form heat necessary for perfect baking. 

There’s an Alcazar to suit your needs, whether you 
want the Duplex 3-fuel type, or one for gas only, or 
the type that uses coal or wood and kerosene. Many 
models to choose from. Every Alcazar is built to 
give you uniformly good cookery with least fuel cost. 


Let any Alcazar dealer show you—or write direct to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Correct style is as essential to a man’s 
hat as the right head size. And the 
distinguishing mark in a gentleman’s 
hat that is accepted as a symbol for 


authoritative style is as always.... 
the label of KNOX* 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
359 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
: 51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
*The Knox seal on a store window identifies the dealer who carries hats with the 


distinguished Knox label. The Knox “‘Fifth Avenue” hat is in the newer colors of 
gray and tan with broader, deeper brim. Priced at eight dollars. 
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SAXOPHONE 
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Here is Tom Brown, Saxo- 
phone wizard of the Six 
Brown Brothers, famed 
throughout the land. Doubtless 
you have seen and heard him on 
the vaudeville stage. He has 
entertained millions with his 
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Thousands of boys and girls everywhere are learning to play 


this wonderful 
through college. 


any instrument 


start you. 


Try It Six Days 
choose, in your 


the risk. If you 


| Creel 


This ee and 


popularity, and mental and physical development. 
the Buescher Saxophone because it is so easy to learn. 
You can learn to play a Buescher. 


most liberal offer. 


instrument. Many are ‘“playing’’ their way 
Hundreds find it the ‘‘open Sesame’”’ to social 
Boys love 


Persons who never played 
learn scales in an hour and play popular tunes 


in a week. Three lessons given free with each new instrument 
It’s great fun learning because it comes so quickly. 


FREE. Try a Buescher, any instrument you 
own home, Six Days FREE. Surely this is a 
It places you under no obligation. We take 
like the instrument and decide to keep it, pay 


a little each month. Play as you pay. Get the details of this 

wonderful plan. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

969 Buescher Block 


Send the coupon below for free literature. 


Elkhart, Ind. 269 


catalog of Saxo- | SS 
phones, 64 pages ee a s ; 
baie deere the Coupon NOW! 
for it today. ag SS ee 
eS j BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
! 969 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana | 
} Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked below. 
Cay Saxophone Cornet Trombone [J Trumpet | 
}e Mention Any Others. 49020 Sho: genes aaah 8. > ee | 
|) hGiiles Sobers oho Soap ed SNCEMDA BID OM NOMI OSA Doi s apo boo we oD | 
¥ Streets Address «5. ss 2. 3% hs. «lopopeges poses (475 anus) © aorteah apg tn ct onan | 
‘ LOW: 2s iiajodele Ryoho pee cee cine Statevihn. ci... ‘cats outa nee eer. 
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YOU 


Would you 


SEND US THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS 


like to have 


more money? 


How much 


Zs 


spare time do 


you have each week? 


Do you read any Curtis 
Publications regularly? 


WE 


WILL MAKE YOU A CASH 
OFFER FOR YOUR TIME: 


Send in the coupon below with the answers to these three ques- 
tions and we will explain how you, personally, can make easy 
extra money, in your spare time, as a subscription representative 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


and The Country Gentleman. 


You often meant to get at the 


truth about this oft-repeated offer of ours, haven’t you? Do it now! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


791 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
At the right are my answers to the three questions 1 


asked in the September 5th issue of The Post. 


Name 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Street 


r 
| 

I 

Please send me details of your offer. 
! 
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| 

| 

| 
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State. 
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what had been the matter of him when he 
thought she was the queen of the world. 

Rose could see the effort he was making 
and it infuriated her. She wanted to slap 
him for sitting there and hee-hawing at her 
like a jackass while his long ears were laid 
back to catch what the pink ninny of a 
Lulu was driveling to that guzzling clown, 
Hugo Marsh. 

If looks had been daggers Mrs. Yore’s 
eyes would have sent poisoned stilettos 
into Mrs. Fisher till she was polka-dotted. 
She could see how Helen Fisher was gloat- 
ing. Everything that Helen nibbled was ac- 
complished with glances of triumphant 
amusement that swept Mrs. Yore back and 
forth. 

Rose thought she would never live 
through it, but she endured somehow till 
the last imbecile had been persuaded to 
take a little more of the vanella ice scream 
and another chunk of chalklit cake, and 
they all adjourned to the poller to dance to 
the same old crackled records. 

Ned was knightly loyal enough to dance 
first with Rose; but she could feel that he 
was really dancing with Lulu, and it was 
impossible to keep step with him. As for 
Ned, he was astounded to find how far it 
was around Mrs. Yore’s waist. Dancing 
with her was like pushing a sofa about the 
room—the casters were always turned the 
wrong way. Her knees were always pung- 
ing into his, and as for feet—she must have 
had a dozen pair; they were everywhere he 
stepped. 

In the meanwhile he was observing how 
much Lulu was like a fluff of thistledown, 
and he could have murdered Hugo Marsh 
for his infamous manner of fairly surround- 
ing the helpless child with his devilfish ten- 
tacles. He made a point of engaging the 
next dance with her the first moment they 
grazed. 

After the dance he deposited R ofein the 
most substantial of the chairs and stood by 
her hemming and hawing and saying, 
“Kind o’ warm, isn’t it? You dance great. 
That was fine. Kind o’ warm, though, 
isn tit? 

There was a battle about the phonograph 
over the selection of the next record, but 
finally it was spinning, and Ned excused 
himself from Rose and plunged into the 


September §| 


crowd about Lulu as if he were a fy 
arriving late at a football scrimmag 

He tore her away from two usurp) 
began to dance. Dance? “Float” y 
word. 

Why, ‘that kid was light as a lit 
balloon! She just kind of lifted ; 
your feet! And in your arms, s 
like—like an armful of feathers or 
thing; only feathers don’t haye 
like hers. 

Ned observed that nobody had 
Rose to dance and he felt sorry f 
But though he might have found pl} 
excuses for going to her, since half ¢ 
youths kept trying to cut in on hi 
Lulu, he would no more have surre 
Lulu than he would have turned | 
lamb over to a pack of wolves, 

That brief dance was to Rose } 
week-end at a bridge-mad house 
a guest who does not play car 
danced while on earth, it wo 
be put down among their supr 
doms that they had sat out 
trying to smile and pretend 
not care to dance. In Ros 
was a young harpy, shameles: 
silly and vicious. i 

But: Mrs. Fisher whispered ¢ 
‘Just look at Lulu and Ned!" 
grand together? And ain’t sh 
thing? Why, she’s a regular 
bim!” 

When the dance was over, Ned 
toxicated with Lulu. Hebesought 
next dance, and when she said 
promised it to Hugo Marsh the n5 
most prostrated him. Only the pro§ 
the one after that dragged him fr/ 
slough of despond before he ak i 
gloom. 

He noted that Rose was eee | i 
him and went to the old thing likea h 
boy called up to the teacher’s desk f | 
ishment. 

She mumbled, “‘Neddy dear H 
dared she call him Neddy!—“T hay i 
my sick headaches coming om, 2) 
afraid I’ll have to ask you to t 
home.” 

He could have shrieked. It rilet f 
that he could not get back in time ! 

(Continued on Page 184) | 
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used Property Value 


Bcause a $5,000 house with a rein- 
frced Stucco “‘overcoat’’ has the ap- 
barance and the value as well as the 
trability of a $10,000 home. 


Nore Repairing 


ring man-made stone, reinforced 
30 is durable—it needs no “‘pro- 
a9 


1”; it will not absorb moisture, 
h causes decay and rot. 


e Painting 


> never looks ‘“‘ weather-worn’’; its 
7 and color are permanent—in- 
it. The first cost of a reinforced 
“overcoat” is also its last cost. 


rin Winter 
use reinforced Stucco is a true 


srcoat.” Window and door frames 
airtight and watertight, because 


725 Union Trust Building 


Cleveland Dallas 


Los Angeles . 


_ Cincinnati 
Bete . 


Houston 


teed. S;T E EL WIRE 


Vl tell you Why I’d “Overcoat” My Home 


Cooler in Summer 


Because reinforced Stucco has high 
insulating value—being ‘‘dense,’’ it 
throws off rather than absorbs heat 
and light rays. 


Lower Cost of Heating 


Because each pound of coal, gallon of 
oil, or cubic foot of gas gets full credit 
for the heat it generates—the heat 
stays in the “‘overcoated”’ house. 


Fire-Safety 


Because reinforced Stucco walls are 
actually a continuous, one-piece, fire- 
safe ‘“‘covering’’ of man-made stone, 
cast into place. 


Personal Satisfaction 


Because I’d be more satisfied with the 
property as a whole, and with my home 
in particular, to say nothing of the 
money I’ve saved. 


The first thing I’ d do—right now—is to write to National 
_ Steel Fabric Company and ask them to tell me more about 
_ this thing called ‘‘Overcoating”’—I’d use the coupon below and 

_ ask for a copy of their free Bulletin entitled ‘‘I’ll Tell You Why.” 


ONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


New York City Philadelphia 
Rochester St. Louis San Antonio 


Portland 
Seattle 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


W/IRIE 


INFORCE#()A4DURABILITY 


IPERS NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC 


Lift Your Home 
Above the Ordinary 


“OVERCOATING’”’ is simply cover- 
ing a building with beautiful, perma- 
nent, weather-proof, fire-safe, inexpen- 
sive exterior walls of man-made stone; 
namely, reinforced Stucco. 


More than 30,000 homes already have 
been lifted above the ordinary by using 
“*P.Two-Fourteen’’ Steel Fabric as 
the base and reinforcement for Stucco. 


By using “P-Two-Fourteen” you ac- 
tually bind your home with 5,600 steel 
wires which, if plaited together, would 
make a cable capable of lifting 1,000,- 
000 pounds, and if laid end to end 
would total more than 20 miles in 
length. You reinforce the Stucco as 
well as the framework of your home, 
just as engineers reinforce concrete 
roads, bridges, buildings, etc. 

Don’t forget that reinforced Stucco 
““Overcoats”’ are equally good for cot- 
tages, garages, apartments, duplexes, 
churches, halls, hotels, and all other 
aged and weather-worn buildings. 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
725 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me ,2 copy of your Bulletin “I'll 
Tell You Why.”’ 
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The GOODWEAR Salesman 
He acts as our representative in his district, but 
to all practical purposes he is in business for him- 
self. He calls on men, submits our samples and 
takes their orders, and because of the service he 
tenders he is welcome wherever he goes. More 
than 2,000 men are now doing this work success- 
fully. If you think you'd like to join them— 


>SIGN THE COUPON AND MAIL< 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc., Dept. 780 

West Adams Street at Peoria, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about your 
proposition, without obligation to me. 


Shsee Aen enne ban vereeeensreseeereenaeeneennee 


Write for Catalog 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


“TY IN 
4 
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We're tailors of men’s clothes. 
We sell these clothes direct to the 
wearer through special salesmen 
representatives. This makes it 
possible for us to sell pure Virgin 
Wool suits and overcoats made 
to order for the low price of $31.50. 
We know these clothes to be equal 
in every way to the clothes gener- 
ally sold at much higher prices. 


Because of the savings we offer and the 
qualities we give, our business has grown 
greatly and we find we need more men 
to represent us and take care of the in- 
creased demand for our goods. 


We are now seeking such men. The men 


we want must be steady-going, responsi- 
ble, and have a good reputation in their 
community. They must have the ambi- 
tion to make good in a big way. 


The man whose application we accept will find 
himself to all practical purposes in business for 
himself, but without the cares or worries that 
ordinarily go with a business. He will represent 
us in his community, call on men, submit our 
samples and take their orders. Beyond this he 
will have no responsibility, investment or risk. 


We now have men representing us in this way 
earning from $100 to $150 a week and even 
more. Earnings are not limited. They depend 
entirely on a man’s energy, industry, and his 
application to work. 


If you think you measure up to our require- 
ments, write us. Selling experience, though de- 
sirable, isn’t the important thing. It doesn’t 
take great salesmanship to sell the extraordinary 
values we offer for $31.50. The important thing 
is honesty, energy, and the ability to cover the 
ground. If you have these, we’ll supply the 
experience. Mail the coupon today or better 


still, write us a letter telling us about yourself. 
You’ll hear from us fully and promptly. Address 
Dept. 780. 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 


West Adams Street at Peoria 


Chicago 


Wanted—a Man - 


(Continued from Page 182) 

his plighted troth with Lulu for the second 
dance. The only hope was to deliver Rose 
to her shack as fast as possible. But she in- 
sisted on lingering forever, saying good 
night to Mrs. Fisher. The two women 
beamed over their pledges of cordiality like 
a couple of Borgias offering each other 
poisoned wine. Mrs. Fisher was genuinely 
sorry to have Rose go. She furnished the 
contrast for which the party had been given. 
Besides, Mrs. Fisher feared the moonlight 
arts of Rose and that den of incantations, 
her front porch. She misjudged Ned’s evi- 
dent impatience to be off. She did not 
mow that it was really impatience to be 
back. 

As Ned and Rose sauntered the familiar 
sidewalk Ned’s thoughts trailed back to 
Lulu like a ball of darning cotton that has 
caught on something. Rose’s hand on his 
arm was heavy as a mailed glove. Her front 
porch was a cell. It recalled his degrada- 
tion at the hands of Dunk Barclay. To 
grow strong and beat up Dunk Barclay and 
drive him away from Rose had been but 
yesterday his deed of highest emprise. He 
had vowed that he only lived till he suc- 
ceeded in wiping that blot from his es- 
cutcheon. 

But now it seemed not to matter much. 
After all, everybody got licked sooner or 
later. Dunk was a lot bigger and older, and 
he naturally felt miffed at a young fellow 
like Ned trying to push his way up among 
the old folks like Rose. Of course, if Dunk 
ever tried to drift down among the younger 


set, or ever even looked at Lulu, Ned would 


knock his bald old block off. But as for 
Rose, what business was it of Ned’s to 
fight for her? Let Dunk have her and 
welcome. 

When Rose invited him in he said he 
was awful sorry, but he really had to get 
back to his guests. He made no effort to 
kiss her, but lifted his hat with deference to 
her age and walked with dignity to the 
gate. As soon as he passed the honey- 
suckle bush he broke into a run that a rac- 
ing whippet might have envied. 

He shot into the parlor with his lungs 
going both ways, and saw Hugo Marsh 
again enveloping Lulu in his slimy arms. 
He decided that Hugo Marsh was the ugli- 
est, vilest beast in town and he knew just 
enough about him to know that his mere 
contact with Lulu was leprous. 

He cut in on them, panting like a wheezy 
melodeon, “‘Sa-sa-say, this—is—is my— 
my dance—dance. Break a—break away!”’ 

Hugo grinned at him repulsively. 

“Go back and lay down, your fan’s 
busted. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, deserting this little lady and running 
off with your well-known Mrs. Yore. Go on 
back to your old hang-out.” 

If Ned had been able to. command his 
lungs, he would have answered with a sear- 
ing retort; but while he puffed, Hugo broke 
free and a maelstrom of other dancers 
shunted him off the floor. 

~When the next dance came, that incredi- 
ble hound of a Hugo insisted that it was his 
according to a previous contract; he had 
only been substituting for Ned in the last 
dance. And Lulu backed him up in this 
heinous sophistry. If Ned had not been the 
host, and if Helen, his mother and father, 
and two or three of the other young men 
had not restrained him, he would have 
done battle for Lulu then and there. 

He stood off and watched his erstwhile 
crony Hugo and conceived for him a hatred 
that was absolutely international. He 
hated him with all the hatred of difference 
in race, color, creed and politics. He won- 
dered how he had ever tolerated the dog’s 
existence. And the only flaw he had dis- 
covered in Lulu was her willingness to be 
seen with such a reptile, let alone dance 
with him. 

In all these dazzling shifts of view Ned 
was simply manifesting the immemorial 
symptoms of his disease, the all but uni- 
versal lunacy known as love,| which 
Nietzsche described as well as anyone: 

“Love is the state in which man sees 
things decidedly as they are not. The force 
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of illusion reaches its highest he; 
does the capacity for sweetening, | 
figuring. When a man is in loye h 
more than at any other time; hes 
anything.” 

At last the dance and its litter, 
were ended and Lulu gave hers 
arms for the following number, 
was over he inveigled her into th 
porch and concealed her ruthless]; 
young man she had promised ther 
to. He told her she was the dre; 
his dreams, the ideal of his ambitic 
was simply crazy about her, 

She told him he was awful ni\| 
was prouder of that than if Gen 
had pinned sixteen war crogs 
ing bosom. 

The crowning torture of the ev 
the fact that Hugo Marsh had br 
to the party and, of course, he || 
allowed to beau her home. 1 
way out of it, short of s 
death; and while Ned was p 
to do the world this favor, i 
long incarceration and a p 
his marriage with Lulu. Sot 

When the guests were all go 
tried out Ned’s feelings by 
or two. 

“Didn’t Rose Yore lo 
pretty?”’ said mother. 

“T think she was the pri 
occasion,” said Helen. ‘‘D 

Ned saw what they were 
he lashed them with a glance 
tuous cowardice. He went 
and peered from his window 
could espy Hugo and Lulu loi 
ward. ‘He imagined Hugo | 
with Lulu, and jealousy bi 
the hives. He writhed, itch 
air in astounding torment. 
remember Rose Yore with a thou t 

His sleep was an alternation (b 
hours with Lulu, in which he 
from drowning, from mad dogs, hs 
assault by murderous thugs, | 
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quakes, and once from an atta 
He married her three or fo 
dreams. Also, in other drean 
marrying Hugo once or twice. 
saw her marry Dunk Barclay 
The next day was the com 
of a duel between Hugo and | 
hours and smiles. It raged witl 
did not lock horns like two stags. 
not call each other forth with pist | 
did not fist it out. They were | 
matched that neither quite dar | 
the consequences of a set-to. Tl 
with telephones and invitations d 
and flowers, ice-cream sodas 2 
rides. Sid 
There was no trick too unwill 
either to play on the other, 
wiles were all of noble motive, 
vile. | 
The amount of energy Ned di 
planning stratagems against Hi) 
have served a general in a long 
Hallucinations began to troup 
prolonged Luluitis. Her face 
everywhere. Inside his eyelids, !§ 
in splotches of iridescence. On tl) 
his ceiling, on the books he tried |} 
his father’s office and on the newt 
read at home, her face appe: eh 
Elmo’s fire. When black speck! 
fore your eyes, you say your 
order, and take calomel. 
that floated before Ned’s e 
of Lulu, and he couldn’t 
that. Perhaps the Greeks 
they made the liver the 
When Lulu was late to 2 
could think of nothing but 
had died of heart disease; 
sheer loveliness; had been | 
heaven by green-eyed an 
as indispensable to him 
water to a fish. He swa 
When they had grown 
each other to quarrel ovel 
that ruin the peace of love, 
the ultimate depths of misery)” 
proached himself with the crime 
ard Three-Eyes. He pondered su/¢ 


mit and solemnly meditated the ne- 
yor committing hara-kiri on her 
sips. His dreams were horror pag- 
ne night he saw her house afire and 
jr screaming for him to help her. 
| in his black bédroom and would 
syrn that it was still ululant with 
ties. 
yi to the window. There was a red 
nhe sky in the general direction of 
»e. He thrust both feet into the 
susers leg, then got into his breeches 
«land gazed down in astonishment 
at of them about his middle. He 
, ke them off to put them on. Then 
pd about in a maniacal search for 
9. He flung a coat on over his pa- 
jd clattered down the stairs with a 
tit threw the family into a panic. 
over gasped, “‘Burglars!’’ His father 
e “Harthquake!” 
ri along the street in a fury. When 
yached the Sperry house he saw 
hred glow was a belated moon com- 
 3ut he drew near to make sure that 
ydations still supported her sacred 
te gazed up at her window. She 
9 him once which one it was. She 
4, He thanked all the gods there be. 
dhen he saw her at the window. 
jd wakened Lulu too. No alarm, 
mestasy of being young and pretty 
eved by many impassioned youths. 
yt to the window to gaze at the 
, priestess saluting her special deity. 
2 her there, and Romeo felt no more 
yi his heart, even though he had a 
ye to word his thoughts for him. 
yre came to Ned’s rescue now—or 
s garbled version of him so much in 
a it had lost its nonsense. Or per- 
Md was in such an exaltation of non- 
tat no other language could express 
bration. He sighed like an eolian 
| 
| what light from yonder window 
ws? 
liyeast, and Juliet’s baking bread. 


etfelicity of the words did not strike 
was their rhythm that he needed. 
ted an apostrophe. Next, he re- 
lie words of a college song he had 
ig—“A spirit in my feet has drawn 
yl knows how, to thy chamber win- 
seet.”” 
oo home had no fence to its 
ihe shambled across it in fascina- 
hu saw him with alarm, but recog- 
In before she shrieked for help. She 
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vanished for a moment; then, adding the 
lace curtain to her gauzy raiment, leaned 
out and questioned him with gestures. 

He would never have dared to climb that 
wall in the daytime—not even on a bet. 
But now a magnetism drew him aloft as 
what biologists call a heliotropism draws a 
caterpillar up a mullein stalk. 

A projecting pattern of bricks furnished 
a slight foothold and a tenuous trellis af- 
forded a frail hand grip. Before he knew it 
his elbows were on her window ledge. 

She was whispering frantically, “Go 
away, you beast! How dare you? Oh, dar- 
ling, you’llhurt yourself! If anybody should 
see you!’’ But her eyes kept calling him up 
and her throbbing heart applauded his un- 
exampled valor. 

He had no thought of invading her holy 
window. His love was innocent of guile 
and it asked no more than a touch of her 
lips. She withheld that for a long while, 
and then she kissed him. It was no such 
kiss as Mrs. Yore had given him. It was 
only a touch of a frightened little mouth, 
but it sealed him to her with a pitifully de- 
vout solemnity. 

His eyes filled with tears as he stared up 
at her in her inaccessible heaven and her 
tenderness melted her till her eyes shed 
upon him warm drops as if from two altar 
candles. 

“Tell me you love me.” 

ot Tucan tes 

“Then I’ll let go and die.” 

“Oh, heavens! Ilove you!” 

“You love only me, or 

“T love only you! Oh, please, please go, 
my darling, before you get killed or some- 
thing.” 

“Tt would be worth it. Promise me you’ll 
marry me—or I’ll drop.” 

“Obs 1 canit! = i musin’t! 
maybe!”’ 

“All right, here I go!” 

“Oh, I promise! I’ll marry you!” 

That almost knocked him over. But he 
clung tillshe kissed him again—and again— 
and once more—and for the last time—and 
for a few more last times. Then he de- 
scended, with infinite regret. 

It was fearsome getting down, and he fell 
halfway. But no harm could come to him. 
He was upborne by angel wings. 

The next day he met Hugo Marsh on the 
street—a different Hugo somehow. Hugo 
was all right. He was no longer a rival, 
though he didn’t know it. Ned felt posi- 
tively sorry for poor old Hugo. A nice 
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fella, at that. A little too ambitious. But 
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Ned couldn’t blame anybody for loving 
Lulu. As long as she was plighted to him, 
let the whole world love her. 

Hugo was amazed at Ned’s cordiality. 
He had an intuition of the truth, but was 
not wise enough to heed it. 

That afternoon Ned sneaked away from 
the office and took Lulu for a long ride. She 
agreed to be secretly engaged and to love 
him forever. She said she would have to 
break off a kind of engagement with Hugo 
and one or two other fellows, but she 
guessed Ned was the one true love of her 
heart. She admitted that she had never 
known what love was till now, and he con- 
fessed that it was news to him, too, though 
he had gone about a bit. 

They decided not to tell anybody about 
it till she finished her next year in school. 
By that time Ned would doubtless have 
struck it rich somehow so that they could 
get married. 

They parted shournfully, each sublimely 
confident of the other’s absolute fidelity. 
Though she had confessed that she was false 
to Hugo et al., he was sure that she could 
never be false to him. Though he was false 


| to Rose, he swore he could never be false 


to her. And each believed the other, and 
she believed herself and he believed himself. 

All was bliss for the two angels in their 
mutual heaven. But when Hugo learned of 
the situation his eyes changed focus. In 
his distorted vision Lulu was a crook and 
Ned was a blackguard. He fell promptly in 
love with another girl and decided that 
Lulu was just ordinary clay after all. He 
was glad that he had found her out in time 
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to break with her. Good riddance of bad 
rubbish! 

Helen was indignant at the success of her 
own game. She had wanted Lulu to dis- 
tract Ned’s attention from Mrs. Yore, but 
she had never meant that Lulu should take 
him seriously. She was disgusted with her 
adored chum and sick of her idiotic devo- 
tion to Ned. 

As for Mrs. Fisher, she is, at the present 
writing, deciding that Lulu is a much over- 
rated little cat, who has stolen her son’s love 
from his mother and is making a fool out of 
her boy. Mrs. Fisher is even deciding that 
Rose Yore has been rather badly treated 
and cruelly misjudged. She is trying to 
figure out a wonderful scheme for getting 
Ned interested in Mrs. Yore again. 

Ned is engaged in a heartbreaking, head- 
shattering effort to make a fortune out of 
an office where his salary is considered ex- 
cessive even by his own father, and where 
his mooning over that Sperry girl is render- 


_ ing him uselesser than he ever was. 


The outcome of the matter is hard to fore- 
tell. Lulu has not even gone back to school 
yet. Engagements have been known to be 
broken in Carthage, and they have been 
known to result in marriages; and Carthage 
marriages have had various results. 

But for the present, when Lulu and Ned 
are together, they are in Eden, and when 
they are in a crowd, the word is hardly more 
than a typographical error for ‘‘cloud.” 
Even their clouds are rosy, and though 
Paradise has a gate marked This Way Out, 
they have no knowledge of it. 

May they never find it! 
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where. 
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importance in the diet. 

Order California orange juice, there- 
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but for its healthfulness as well. 
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_ |Main Street in Nyumbo 


HEN I left Africa in 1913, 
‘after a total of twenty-two 
j/ months in the country, I 
Y thought it was for the last 
It was a regretful thought. They 
lat when one has drunk deeply of 
wters of African rivers their voice 
iways be calling, no matter in how 
ét or how attractive lands his lot 
enceforth becast. This I believe 
) true, even when the said river 
(has been well boiled, as is one’s 
inic custom if one would survive to 
ny voice but that of the angels. 
vhen there intervenes a war in 
| one has taken an active though 
ortant part; and the price of liv- 


here; and when one is—impor- 
»oint—fifty-two years of age, one listens to that calling voice wistfully but without 
You can readily see that it is impossible. 
»vertheless, let me tell you where I am writing these lines on all sorts of paper, 
ise I have no other. To get any other I should have to send out my order by two 
7S on a sixteen-day journey to the nearest point of communication, native or 
. That point of communication is itself no gay metropolis. It consists quite simply 
half dozen thatched native huts and a small dark structure made of corrugated 
Tn the latter dwells a sad-faced precise East Indian, the agent for a white man 
therein trades beads, wire, sugar, snuff, native spears—made in Manchester— 
uch ennobling products of civilization, for Massi cattle hides. The equatorial sun 
ces upon the corrugated iron. That is why the agent is an East Indian. Save the 
1 salamander, no creature but an East Indian would be other than well done on 
sides. On the white man’s ox wagon—provided it happened to be there at the 
—my order for paper would creak its way for eight more days to the next settlement, 
pping place on the Uganda Railroad. Thence to Nairobi. There are many stories 
the speed of the Uganda Railroad. These I shall spare you. Let it suffice that 
lese seven weeks have I awaited valued boxes; a cause of bitterness, as, among 
‘things, they contain my tobacco. 


Preserving the Royal Amenities 


‘us finish this question of remoteness once and for all by instancing that our nearest 
eighbor is a brother potentate whose capital lies thirty-four miles cross country 
ourown. I’m not sure this ought to be written “our own”; but I’m still new to 
sing business. His name is M’Tone and he is friendly. I have never seen him; but 
e, by messenger, exchanged gifts and greetings. From him, when I send for it and 
long enough, I can buy the millet meal with which I feed my men; from him came 
nally our forty-four diminutive chickens; from his people were recruited the 
rity of our population; and from him occasionally appears a gorgeous and important 
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The Cooking Range 


person whom I have ascertained to be 
his personal slave. The latter is ac- 
companied by certain savages. These 
carry guns, pumpkins and occasionally 
a vessel of wild honey. I shoot for 
them a wildebeest or a zebra. Thus 
the royal amenities are preserved. I 
might add that we employ his eldest 
son, the crown prince, to supervise the 
savage portion of our inhabitants. He 
receives the equivalent of five dollars a 
month. It may be that since the war 
others have crown princes 
in their employ at this rate; 
but I doubt it. Ihave writ- 
ten a friend in London to 
try this on Wales. 


Our Capital 


UR next neighbors are 

of another tribe called 
the Wasikumi, about forty 
miles south. Unfortu- 
nately, we are separated by 
sharp high grass that cuts 
our legs; so our relations 
are spasmodic. In other 
directions are only rumors 
of distant peoples. 

Our capital we have 
named Nyumbo after the 
thousands of wildebeests 
that surround it. A fine 
pair of the animal’s horns 
adorns our flagpole. It is 
a beautiful and extensive 
metropolis, surrounded by 
a thin-spaced growth of 
mimosa trees near the top 
of a low gentle slope that 
descends to the river. Just 
now we have had no good 
rains for some time, so the 
river is, I regret to say,- 
flowing bottom up. There 
are, however, sufficient 
water holes for all purposes; 
but the fishing is poor. A 
narrow strip of jungle is 
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full of beauty and monkeys and parrots and leopards and 
such things. ; 
The opposite slope rises gently in an open grassy plain 
for about three miles to an embracing semicircle of low 
mountains or sparsely wooded hills, through which are 
numerous passes to a broken country beyond. We can see 
this plain in patches through the trees. Often I have sat in 
my chair and counted in these visible openings four or five 
hundred wildebeests, and sometimes many more. In the 
other direction, if we go a mile or so, we find ourselves at 
the edge of a vast prairie that billows away in a series of 
long low waves like a ground swell at sea over a hori- 
zon infinitely remote. Kopjes of fantastic and gigantic 


bowlders and monoliths lie becalmed at 
intervals; and in the troughs of the 
earth waves are often ribbonlike dongas 
of sparse trees or dense brush or high 
grass. In the rainy season there are 
pools of water in these dongas for beasts, 
and in hollows on the bowlder tops for 
men; but between rains potable water 
lacks. 

Our capital, built by its inhabitants, 
is the largest settlement hereabouts. 
In fact, it is the only settlement. Its 
construction is simple but picturesque. 
The walls of its buildings are about eight 
inches thick, and look as though they 
might have been built of concrete to re- 
sist cannon fire. As a matter of fact, 
they are in that respect like the plaster 
walls of any modern bungalow—a hol- 
low mockery. Dissected, they would 
be found to be a series of slender posts 
planted upright through which, in and out, osiers had been 
woven; and over which, in turn, clay had been smoothed. 

When a wall is to be constructed or repaired, our long- 
suffering tin bathtub is requisitioned and a half dozen men 
play mud pies very happily. The bathtub may also be dis- 
covered occasionally holding an arsenic solution in which 
to dip animal skins. Between times we take baths in it 
and are none the worse. But, anyway, our mud walls look 
as solid as the granite hills. They have in them little loop- 
holes, called windows, because we do not know what else 
to call them. Their roofs are of thick grass thatch, steep- 
pitched and quite water-tight until it rains really hard. 

Some of the buildings are oblong, with roof poles, like 
any house anywhere. Many are round, with conical roofs 
like old-fashioned beehives, and with tufts atop; afew are 
flat roofed. They are also of all sizes. Our own living 
house is fifteen by thirty feet, with wide projecting eaves 
and a veranda in front. Another similar structure next 
door, almost as large, serves as a workroom and store for 
the more precious personal belongings. 
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An Advantage of African Architecture 


ee real storehouse is circular, an imposing edifice; and 
immediately contiguous is a ridiculously miniature rep- 
lica of it about five feet in diameter and as many tall, where 
our forty-four chickens retire in thankful overcrowding 
when hyenas and jackals come out with the night. There 
is also the dining house—where I am writing this—a most 
pleasant resort, where we not only eat but loaf and read, 
and at whose westward side we sit each evening and drink 
in the soft and lovely and vivid gorgeousness of the African 
sunsets. Its charm for these purposes consists in the fact 
that from about breast high the walls are open, so that it is 
airy and full of light. Nevertheless, in building it the 
architect held true to convention. Just below where the 
wall stops he inserted his tiny windows. Still, they are no 


Three Stages in the Construction of 


more foolish than the buttons we wear on the back of our 
coats or than the appendix Nature put inside us. 

A three-sided cook shed; a shade roof on poles beneath 
which taxidermy is carried on with much song and gossip; 
a garage; and fourteen smaller dwelling houses of archi- 
tecture to taste, completes the list. Yes, you read the word 
correctly. It is ‘‘garage’’; but Ill tell you about that 
later. It is too big a subject to treat casually. 

There is one thing to be said for our construction—there 
is nothing irrevocable or final about it. If you don’t like it 
one way, you can have it another. One big house used to 
have a high roof, which had much esthetic value but little 
utility when it rained even moderately hard. One day we 
went out hunting about 
six o’clock and re- 
turned at noon. Our 
happy home looked 
like the ruins of Lou- 
vain. A tent had been 
pitched, into which all 
our personal effects 
had been piled. The 
whole of the house— 
roof pole, rafters, 
everything—had just 
plain disappeared. 
There remained only 
the four walls; and in 
the broad and garish 
light of day they did 
not look near so much 
in the way of walls 
as they had when 


the Roof 


shadowed by that low- 
ering and magnificent 
canopy of thatch. In 
fact, they looked like 
mud. It appeared to 
be stark ruin; being 
cast out into the cold 
world for an indefinite 
period. 

Then there appeared 
from the river bottom 
eight boys staggering 
under a forty-foot log 
ten inches or so in di- 
ameter. Other boys 
trailed them, dragging 
three massive forked 
posts as long as tele- 
graph poles. They 
planted the posts. In the probable manner of building 
the pyramids, they got the forty-foot log up into the forks. 
That was one rooftree. Six of them precariously straddled 
the log, while, six from either side, the ends of poles were 
passed up to them. These they bound to the rooftree by 
means of bark withes, while at the same time the men on 
the ground bound the other ends to the walls. 

This happened before our face and eyes as we were eat- 
ing lunch. By the time we had finished, the thing actually 
looked like a roof. At least it was rather a complete 
sketch of a roof. Then between these rafters long limber 
poles were woven in and out; and each point of contact 
anywhere, with anything—except possibly a boy’s leg— 
was wrapped and bound by the ever-useful tough withes. 
It not only looked more and more like a roof but it was be- 
ginning to look like a secure roof, which was reassuring in 
view of that forty-foot log hanging like a deadfall fifteen 
feet or more above our bed sites. 
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Of course, all this was done in apparent leisure 
song. Nothing is done otherwise in Africa, 
naked bodies against the blue sky, the strange rise, 
of minor chanting, the occasional bursts of laug} 
made of this labor a sort of gala picnic occasion rat } 
a sour affair of sternness and drudgery and pick a| 
tar. When it came to thatching, we saw a likene 
ever, in the cries of the thatchers to their helper 

“Majani! Majani!’’—Grass! Grass!—in exac F 
spondence to the bricklayer’s ‘Mort! Mort!” | 

The inhabitants are varied. First, foremost 
time is M’Dolo, the headman. He was with } 
1913 in the capacity of donkey boy, but he ha; 
in the world. He wears a chin beard and a fie! 
he issues his orders in no uncertain terms. Tha 
there is no greater man in this part of Tang: 
M’Dolo. He is a person of vast possessions 
clothes. His system in assuming his various | 
have not yet been able to fathom. 


The Wardrobe of M’Dolo 


N SOME days he wears the most utterly 1 
ever held together by a half dozen con 

of cloth, and a pair of khaki ex-trousers rea 
down his shins. The appropriate headgear 
a thick woolen aviator’s helmet rolled up to 
We are three or four degrees south of the eq 
assume his head is thereby kept warm eno 
has what must have been a cap. The garm 
with this are an outline sketch of a jersey 
eight large holes, and a set of nether garmen! 
which is long, reaching to 
and the other short, exten 
the thigh. The third topk 
tered pith helmet much t 
him, adorned with an os 
which carries with it an old] 
and shorts. 3 
He likewise owns a brand 
outfit, but this is never se 
he owns it, because we ga 
But whatever his upper wor! 
a pair of rawhide sandals whi 
click off his heels; and when 
sound is heard approachi 
virtuous and nervous activi 
his advent like a psychic 
be it understood, whatever 
M’ Dolo is never ridiculous. - 
spirit informs.. He is thor 
petent. He disciplines the 


apportions the tasks; he distributes the rations; ‘ 
long journeys to buy millet for flour; he recruits oul 
lation—and he is one of the few natives who can § 
kind of jokes. t 
In addition to M’Dolo, we have three gun be 
personal boys, a cook and ten trained porters from 
These all wear clothes of some sort, and would bitt 
sent being called Shenzis, or savages. Nevertheles: 
when on dress parade, it would take an expert | 
tinguish them. They are members of a profession, t 
men, capable of carrying a case of two five-gallon ‘ 
gasoline twenty miles a day from the end of the 0x: 
trail to our camp. Just let that sink in. Try cari 
a case from your front gate to your garage even. 
The rest of our men are just plain wild men. T! 
no cloth pend are quite unabashed about it. The ar 

ankles are adorned with brass bracelets kept in a 
(Continued on Page 225) 


ersly ac- 

sd copper-riveted, unvarnished, bewhiskered truths 
<eptical world is the lure of the great North Woods. 

thine else requires proof, and plenty of it, be- 

4 n be freely swallowed by the world at large; and 

wh plenty of proof at hand, there are still many 

.e vallowing apparatus automatically refuses to func- 


thigh the King of Denmark and the longest whis- 
4 ientists of the Scandinavian countries may be 
jn d that the North Pole has been discovered, there 
sti be many people who view the discovery with the 
essuspicion because the discoverer failed to bring 
-airominent part of the pole. 

istiians and dramatists may expatiate for centuries 
hereauty of Cleopatra; but every little while some 
filwill step to the front to voice the firm belief that 
wz snub-nosed and wall-eyed. 

wite-vested, tremolo-voiced senator may win plau- 
yo worship and elections in his own state when he 
e] and hoarsely promises to rectify the ills of the 
dy strangling the wolves of Wall Street with his bare 
js but those outside his state view him with weary 
eit, because they are satisfied that the senator is 
rapable of giving the country a modicum of relief 
ogling himself, to say nothing of the Wall Street 


» are persons who question the thrilling nature of 
ue baseball, the amusement value of nine out 
yy ten movie comedians, the standing of Henry 
|; a judge of antique furniture, and so on and so 
\;but so far as can be discovered, there is nobody 
llrho stops for 2 moment to question the fact that 
2} a very 
ist and 
j11 lure to 
mt North 


¢ 
h chief 
ition of 


Jt it is in 
rat North 
( that the 
6al desire 
zh edible 
water fish 


as gone in 
sly for po- 
1 the past 
or three 


ly pines 
banners of 
ouds, and 
ig forth 
the gypsy 
and laving 
ce in erys- 
reams at 
among the 
and resting in the flowery meads while all about the 
les call “Fillillee-fillilloo!”” or ‘‘Whittle-whittle- 
ittle!” according to the poet’s conception of throstle 
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arly every poet who has locked himself in a secluded 
to purge his system of a gay song advocating a trip 
¢ Winelike air and the wholesome fare of the North 
tree has sooner or later made a lilting but none the 
tlous reference to the rise of speckled beauties to the 
nt fly, or the thrilling leaps of the salmon king as he 
eaping eagerly up the ice-cold stream in pursuit of his 


evening meal of 
fishermen’s 
hooks, or the 
outthrust jaw of 
the nimble bass 
as he sternly at- 
tempts to go 
south with an 
eighty-dollar 
reel, or words of 
that general im- 
port. 

ino t nye Tr. 
words, the 
poets have al- 
ways assumed 
and apparently 
will always as- 
sume that 
when one goes 
a-gypsying into 
the great North 
Woods, one ws 
needs to attach : 2 
sandpaper to es 
the bottom of 
the shoes in 
order to keep 
from slipping on 
the fish. 

The poets 
also leap into 


the great North 
Woods with one 
deft, sinuous 
leap that seems 
to be accom- 
plished as easily 
as falling down 
the cellar stairs. 
A poet may 
practice in De- 
troit or Pitts- 
burgh or West 
One Hundred 
and Ninety-fifth 
Street; but in- 
variably he 
skips the in- 
volved transfer 
from his home 
to the great out- 
doors and jumps 
with both feet 
into a soul- 
stirring cadenza 
about deftly 
casting a scarlet 
fly upon the 
foam-flecked 
pool, or how the 
trout leaped up 
at dawn to greet 
the rising sun. 
““Come,’”’ says one of the millions of poets who have 
burst into song over the lure of gypsying away into the 
unspoiled northern wildernesses; ‘come when the leaf 
comes, angle with me; come when the bee hums over the 
lea; come with the wild flowers—come with the wild 
showers—come when the singing bird calleth for thee!” 
When one reads this sort of propaganda in behalf of angling 
and the untrammeled wilderness, one has the feeling that 
the journey from the stuffy, tumultuous and fishless marts 
of men to the perfumed leas where the wild bee indulges in 
its wildest humming is as simple as used to be the transition 


Casting for Trout in a Northern Lake. 
a Different Kind of Bait 
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from the noise, 
dust and clangor 
of a Milwaukee 
business street 
to the cool, dim 
fragrance of a 
Milwaukee sa- 
loon. 

The enthu- 
siasm of the 
poets, more- 
over, is cleverly 
supported by 
the artists who 
paint choice bits 
of the rugged 
North Country 
for magazine 
covers, railroad 
posters and 
calendars for 
automobile 
agencies and 
venders of 
sporting goods. 
The background 
of these paint- 
ings is filledwith 
wild fragments 
of forest; but 
the immediate 
foreground. is 
filled with a 
striking likeness 
of an animated 
gentleman pic- 
turesquely clad 
in wading 
boots, corduroy 
trousers, flannel 
shirt and bat- 
tered felt hat, 
busily engaged 
in extracting an 
excited trout 
from a foaming 
torrent. One 
foot is firmly 
planted on a 
moss-covered rock; the other foot is planted with equal 
firmness beneath the surface of the torrent—probably on 
a fish; his right hand is busy with the rod; his left hand is 
skillfully utilized in thrusting a landing net beneath the 
body of the trout, which is staring in open-mouthed admi- 
ration at his captor—doubtless at the clever manner in 
which he is managing his hands and feet. 


Below —Picking 


Facts 


HE careless smile on the gentleman’s face shows clearly 

that the whole business is attended by a minimum of 
fuss and exertion; one instinctively knows that if he hada 
third hand and arm, he would be jauntily lighting a pipe 
with it or otherwise employing it usefully and gracefully; 
one senses that there are great numbers of hungry trout in 
the torrent, and that the man knows exactly where they 
are, and that he would feel as little distress over the loss of 
a few large trout as an Astor or a Rothschild would feel 
over the loss of a Canadian ten-cent piece. 

In short, those persons who have been in a position to 
give publicity to the great North Woods have for many 
years been subject to what the Freudians might call a 
North Woods lure complex. The most modern of the 
younger dramatists and novelists interpret everything in 
terms of sex; and in the same way the North Woods en- 
thusiasts interpret everything connected with the North 
Woods in terms of lures. 

Thus has arisen the universal acceptance of the lure of 
the great North Woods. Persons who haven’t the slightest 
idea where the great North Woods begin for luring pur- 
poses are well acquainted with the fact that they have a 
lure. It is probable that nine out of every ten people who 
unreservedly accept the lure of the great North Woods 
would be as incapable of defining said lure as they would 
of defining the theogony of angiosperms. It is a great basic 
fact of American life, like the Constitution of the United 
States, the consumption of baked beans in Boston and the 
words of the Star-Spangled Banner—one of those basic 
facts concerning which next to nothing is actually known. 

For a number of years the noble art of fresh-water 
angling in that section of Maine where I happen to make 

(Continued on Page 207) 
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sat in the window of his 

room in the Hotel Corona- 
Biscayne, four stories above the 
crowded valley of 
Flagler Street, gaz- 
ing upon the phe- 
nomenon of the city 
of Miami. From 
time to time he re- 
moved an intelligent 
and well-shapec 
forefinger from a 
calm forehead and 
made notesinasmal) 
brown notebook 
which smelled pleas- 
antly like real 
leather. George 
Henry Haynes was 
jotting down stimu- 
lating phrases 
plucked like ripe 
cherries from the 
bent boughs of his 
contemplation. 

All day he moved 
about in, but not of, 
this before-indicated 
phenomenon. He 
liked to sit here in 
the late afternoon, 
cleansed and supe- 
rior, ripening the 
fruit of his obser- 
vation. He gazed 
over tiled roofs, 
corrugated-iron 
awnings, traffic bells, 
blaze of billboards 
upon roofs, Spanish 
stucco facades; out 
to the sheer rectan- 
gular lift of occa- 
sional fourteen-story 
office buildings, 
gleaming blocks of 
white frosting or 
skeletons of black 
structural armor 
a-whirr with rivet- 
ing; out to a tower 
in honey color and 
ivory, like the fine 
blossom of an unruly 
garden; out to the superimposed perfect bubble of the sky. 

Into this the assembled architecture bit with jagged 
uneven bites, which in no way concerned the bubble itself 
or one white-heaped froth of gulf cloud, moving imper- 
ceptibly at an incredible height of airy blue remoteness. So 
remote also George Henry felt himself, thinking long cool 
thoughts on the single tax, the chaos of new. cities, the 
pernicious result of speculation in land values, the effect of 
sudden fortune upon civic character, the debasing result 
of the greed for land upon national culture. He thought of 
all these things in the manner of an intensive student of 
scientific sociology. When his mind dwelt with pure and 
lofty. abstractions, where it was most at home, his eyes 
wandered above the sky line. When by that sarcastic 
necessity which requires the most perfect theory to take 
its base upon some rude fact, he had to cover his eyes, 
he gazed down, with the intent eye of a bacteriologist at 
a microscope, at an open niche of office just off the pave- 
ment below and opposite his window. He gazed down 
searchingly at the figure of Pomona Brown. It was quite 
characteristic of his feeling of remoteness that it never 
occurred to him that she might also occasionally gaze up 
searchingly at his. 

Yet if a young man, tall, beautifully gotten up, with pale 
long hands, a pale beautiful forehead and rather. a pale 
beautiful manner, sits every afternoon from four to six in a 
long window easily observable from the opposite pavement 
and never moves except to shift his gaze between the sky, 
a notebook and herself, how is any good girl to avoid ob- 
serving it—especially when that girl is also the keenest 
bird dog of any real-estate office on Flagler Street? It 
cannot be done, that’s all. 

Pomona Brown, whether from her desk almost on the 
sidewalk or standing idly to survey the passing hordes of 
prospects with a fine calculating brown eye, was perfectly 
aware of him. And just as he made her a focal point for his 
practical researches in social phenomena, she daily gave 
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and Water to a Helpless Boy Who Doesn't Know Marl From Granite, I’ll Tell You What You Are, You're a—You'’re a Buzzard”’ 


him three large gold stars and the baby-blue ribbon as the 
most important on her list of about-to-become customers. 
Some day very, very soon, as soon as she got around to it, 
she took it for granted that the distinguished young man 
in the window would become the owner of a few excel- 
lent apartment-house sites in Vallombrosa Gardens, the 
Suburb Astounding. 

If she had been told that the so-marked young man held 
passionate and intricate views on the immorality of the 
private ownership of real estate, she would have gazed at 
the speaker with the abstracted eye of one listening to the 
third act of an epic poem in early Hottentot. Pomona 
Brown was the best bird dog on Flagler Street just because 
her gaze was exactly as abstracted before all speech, all 


ideas, all human language, unless it was preliminary. to or © 


included such comprehensible utterances as, ‘“‘Where can 


I buy a good business corner?” «“Will you accept this - 
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certified check in cash payment for “Ts this the 
dotted line?’”’ Or those other good words, ‘‘ How about a 
little dinner and a dance tonight?” 

Within the slumbering depths of Pomona Brown’s mind 
there were some unstirred germs of intelligence other than 
this. Anyone glancing across the pavement. at her lucid 
brown eyes, her firm nose, her brilliant flexible mouth, her 
immaculate waves of shining corn-color bob, would not 
have denied her the possibility. Yet she never showed 
them, if they were in her possession. As'a bird dog, none 
were necessary except those appertaining to results—real- 
estate results. A bird dog is known by the prospects she 
drags in. What it took to drag them, as Pomona was the 
first to state, she had. 

The bird dog, to be completely explicit, is the latest 
thing in feminine types. Bachelor girls, salamanders, baby 
vamps, flappers and gold diggers have each taught some- 
thing to the bird dog, yet she remains herself, more 
modern, more efficient, the most hard-boiled. Under a per- 
fection of surface so hard and shiny you could not catch 
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Beneath a 
and  delibe 
pleasing exterior, the bird dog is as tender and dey 
and emotional as a solid-china door knob. There 
unmistakable accuracy in George Henry’s choice of I 
Brown as a characteristic civic figure. = 
The Queen of Sheba who strolls up hesidale 
counter of a department store and with flawlesth 
manner wonders if you would be interested in 
Valencia Villas this morning is a bird dog. Th 
Récamier who glides into a chair beside yours 
porch and remarks that one would double one’ 
one invested it before noon in a choice bu 
Mulgoba Manors isa bird dog. The sport-suited 
at the races who gives you a winning tip and | 
put it to work on a remarkable residential site 
Plaza is a bird dog. They murmur at you on! 
They entice you with bargains at polo gam 
Pomona Brown, they simply sit by the sidew 
‘golden webs with fountain pens, while their ey 
among the streams of prospects. They can 
stantly the difference between a man with a 
certified check burning his bill fold and one 
ceal:a second notice from his bank about that 
Lot Nine in the northwest corner of the northw 
of Seminole Prairie, for which he may have tos 
option on that hotel site on the bay front. Itist 
a second to cut the former from the crowd anc 
over, warmed and malleable, to J. Milligan Pri 
his associated real-estate dealers waiting with 
“Listen, Jack,’ Pomona remarked to J. Millig 
chett, developer of Vallombrosa Gardens, th 
Astounding, “‘there’s a bird over at the Corona-Bi 
‘goes by here in the morning loosing an eye at the 
sits up in that window every day that must have a 
wad. Cora Bishop over at Tropical Townsites sa 
thinks ts got a tin ear or something the way nobo 


sell him anything. They’ve all taken a whirl at hi 
he’s come across with just exactly nine times nothing 
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[ pe it, he’s maybe looking for something big like an 
Hes deal or a big subdivision layout. Bill James 

hi poking around forty miles out on the Tamiami 
ij, Seems he can ask more questions than an income- 
lek, all about land. I think I'll drift over and see this 
}, le simply hasn’t been talked ‘to right.”’ 
¢ nlly did not matter whether Pomona heard J. 
jig: Pritchett say “Allright, Miss Pom,” or not. She 
s gag anyway. 
vh. her card was brought to George Henry he dropped 
»obook because of a remarkable sensation that started 
heenter of his diaphragm and went tingling up to his 
;. t seemed rather more intense than his usual devo- 
, t social research, yet he could not consider it ex- 
'y ipleasant. The element of surprise lay only in the 
-#)t she had been coming to see him, for he had been 
jyg carefully her entire progress across the street. 
ol¢ Street is narrow enough, and yet, with its con- 
191 streams of automobiles, subdivision busses, brass 
deind motorcycle cops, wider than all the waters of 
ja to cross. It had given him ample time to observe 
shing corn-color curves of hair about her delicately 
we face, the splendid poise of her head and shoulders 
-yiendured and ignored the contact of men’s glances, 
fish color of her pale green crépe de:chine working 
she immaculate staccato of her white kid sandals. 
dhed into his bedroom to change his tie, wondering 
1 the world she wanted to see him about. 
‘hcurious sensations still curled about his diaphragm 
snhe was seated in his best sitting-room armchair, her 
doeautifully quiet in her lap, her feet uncrossed, her 
+) changing under‘its mysterious rosy calm. When she 
a¢ her golden-brown gaze upon his face, George Henry 
aalmost uncontrollable desire to do exactly what she 
hwant him to do. He did not know that he was ex- 
ie'ing subtly the emotion which makes the bird dog 
ios. The fingers of his right hand were curving un- 
sously as about the fat barrel of a real-estate agent’s 
nin pen. 
’c.ona Brown knew it, if he did not. To her the right 
dof all obviously wealthy young men were created 
we in that practical manner. 
Just came over,”’ she began in that creamy voice of 
s, evoid of all grit or friction, ‘because I’ve been won- 
iy if I eouldn’t help you. I know that you’ve been 
cig for something and I’m sure you haven’t found it. 


} 
| 
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I can tell you’d be very particular what you got. So I 
thought maybe you'd tell me about it and I’d get it for you.” 

The words, the tone, the manner, the power of the face 
were to George Henry something exciting and magical. It 
made him feel as he had once when he was a little boy at,a 
circus and the remote marvelous fairy who rode the three 
white horses had suddenly thrown a rosebud at his own 
personal and familiar nose. There was something equally 
miraculous about this. Agitated under it, he stammered 
and patted his forehead with a perfect square of white linen 
from his coat pocket. 

“Why, really, Miss—Miss Brown,” he said, tingling 
under her gaze that continued to rest pleasantly upon his 
countenance, ‘‘I—ah—this is very kind of you—really 
extraordinarily kind. I hadn’t been aware that—that is, 
I could hardly have hoped that you would a3 

“T’ve seen you going by and looking at our maps, and 
I thought maybe you had some project that you thought 
was too large for us to handle. Now if you want ——” 

“TI know what I want,’’ George Henry exploded sud- 
denly, with the desperate courage of a shy man; “I want 
tea. Don’t you want tea, Miss Brown? We both want 
tea. Of course we want tea. We must have tea. And 
cinnamon toast and a chocolate éclair.’”’ George Henry 
advanced upon the telephone with the conquering stride of 
a theorist about to make his most passionate theory come 
true. ‘And then,’ he said, waiting at the mouthpiece, “I 
feel somehow—really, you know, it’s extraordinary, your 
coming like this—I have so many things to discuss with 
you—room service, please.” 

Tranquilly, her fingers still crossed in her lap, Pomona 
watched him fussing with a small tea table and bringing 
over the bowl of roses and pulling at the window curtains, 
a tall, nice, blond-haired, gray-suited young man stirred by 
an excitement utterly incomprehensible to her. The brown 
and even shine of her eyes was unaffected by it. And yet 
deep within the previously slumbering mind of Pomona 
something pricked and stirred. The back of his head was 
adorably boyish. She thought that his hands were awfully 
nice. The stir within her was like some worm gnawing deep 
within the hard, polished, sound surface of an expensive 
apple. She did not believe in anything she could not cash 
at the bank, and yet the vague premonition of a feeling was 
creeping over her that she had found a bank book with her 
name on‘it in which the credit side was filled with figures in 
blackink. Its only manifestation was that she remembered 


a marvelous bargain in a hotel site that the Ocean Acres 
people were looking to buy. She’d like to see this nice boy 
make a nice quick profit. 

A characteristic of the bird dog of hunting circles is that, 
having discovered where the birds are, the dog freezes into 
a point until the hunter is ready to shoot. The technical 
language may not be correct, but the idea is the same for 
either game or real estate. The bird dog does not close the 
sale. She only hypnotizes the prospect; and hypnosis is 
accomplished as much by remaining very quiet and listen- 
ing as by a surfeit of distracting sounds. This nice young 
man, she was aware, contained vast quantities of un- 
spilled conversation, undoubtedly carrying worthwhile 
tips like currants in a cake. She was the very one to help 
him spill it. Pouring his tea with the least possible clink- 
ings and rattlings, she withdrew into a sympathetic sound- 
lessness that for him was all one deep, understanding ear. 

Before she had finished her first cup of tea, George 
Henry was well launched upon his deepest passion, the sin- 
gle tax and the public ownership of land, which led inevi- 
tably to a number of large, glittering ideas on the general 
lines of the complete renovation of all humanity. He ex- 
posed to her his earliest feeling that a serious-minded 
young man with money cannot be happy unless he is 
awfully agitated about the whole welfare of the human 
race. He gave her the tempo of college cloisters and the 
smell of libraries where he had discovered this, and been 
torn by the endless confusion and disagreement of political 
economists and sociologists on the question of what was 
the matter with the world and what was the best thing to 
be done about it. He had been eager at lectures and alert 
at private conferences with great scholars. And yet confu- 
sion had confused confusion. Until one day he had discoy- 
ered accidentally by looking at it that, after all, earth was 
under the feet of him and of all men, and that he might do 
worse than take that as his beginning. From that the 
mists had cleared away. Everything became as clear as 
new ice. The public ownership of land—and all that that 
implied, which was a lot—had become his solution for all 
human ills under the sun. 

“And so I came to this place of yours,’ he was saying at 
her second cup, “‘to study the social idiosyncrasies attend- 
ant upon the rapid buying and selling of real estate. My 
researches have taken me into every phase of the question 
and the result is that I am firm in my original premise that 
a decided stand must be taken by all of us who constitute 

(Continued on Page 56) 


“"'d Put That Gun Away if I Were You,’’ George Went on Pleasantly 
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would have been surprised at some of the books she 
read. 

“T like books,” she once told herself, ‘that make the 
breath come faster; books that lift you out of yourself and 
throw you all around.” 

You wouldn’t have thought it if you had known her only 
by her name and appearance. Her name was Miss Abby 
Bronson, of Bronson’s Cove—a village consisting of a 
store, a church and a dozen houses, near the Connecticut 
shore of Long Island Sound—and she belonged to the 
D. A. R. and was always picked upon by the central com- 
mittees of New London whenever a drive was organized 
that took in the southern counties. But if you had known 
that her forefathers had not only been ministers, but had 
been captains and whalers as well, with at least one genera- 
tion carrying on a snappy side line of privateering against 
the peace and majesty of King George III, you might have 
guessed that this had something to do with 
her choice of current literature. 

Adventure—that was what Miss Abby 
craved between her book covers; adventure 
and action, with a heavy villain thrown in for 
good measure; a villain who was always sure 
to get beaned before he was through. And if 
the hero was a private, say, she didn’t think 
any the worse of him for that; or if he had 
killed a few of the cardinal’s men in fair duels; 
or even if now and then whole countrysides 
trembled and babies crawled under the beds 
at the mere mention of his name. 

“Tf Henry only had a bit of that in him,” 
she sometimes told herself with a touch of 
wistfulness, “‘he’d get along a whole lot 
better than he does now.” 

At the time our story opens, 
she was thirty-five years old; 
and a party of tourists, pass- 
ing her flivver in the road, 
winked at one another, and 
one of them said, ‘“‘Did you 
ever see such a precious little 
old maid in all your life?”’ 

And truth to tell, Miss 
Abby did look abit thoughtful 
that afternoon as she turned 
her car out of the Bronson 
Road and headed for New 
London. 

On the seat beside her 
were a number of papers 
tied together with ribbon— 
among them a printed pros- 
pectus of the Pan-Oriental 
Oiland Rubber Company and 
a letter addressed in Miss 
Bronson’s own writing to that 
same company, and stamped 
by the Post Office Department, 
“Fraud Order. Return to Sender.’’ 

“T’m sure there’s some mistake 
though,” she told herself as she jogged 
along. ‘‘He had such a good face. 
And if Henry just writes them a letter 
on his legal letterhead ——” 

It was a quarter to five when she 
reached New London and turned up 
State Street—an hour'which she had chosen in the hope 
that she and Henry might have dinner together and go to a 
movie before she started back home. 

“But at that, I’ll probably have to drop him a hint,”’ she 
thought as she climbed the stairs and rapped upon a door 
which bore the sign ‘‘Henry J. Farnsworth, Attorney.” 

“Come in!” cried a deep voice inside, after a pause 
which might be described as ponderous. 

Miss Abby did two tricks then which she had gleaned 
from literature. She first bit her lips to make them red, 
and then she rubbed her cheeks to make them pink, and 
then—feeling that quickening of the breath which was 
always like the wine of life to her—she opened the door and 
quietly stepped inside. 


Se was very gentle and very quiet. Indeed, you 
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T WAS a large, old-fashioned office in which she found 

herself; but for all its size and length of life, there was 
an unmistakable flavor of failure about it. The safe in the 
corner, for instance, was too small for prosperity; and one 
could see that the name of a previous owner had been 
painted out and “Henry J. Farnsworth”? lettered in its 
place. And instead of overlooking the street, the windows 
opened on a bricked-in court—an office without anteroom 
or offspring—no businesslike beauty tapping industri- 
ously at her typewriter—no boy to rise from his interrupted 


labors of punching holes in summonses and complaints and 
trying to look as though he were studying law. And the 
railway map of the United States upon the wall—that was 
clearly a hang-over from a former tenant; and so were the 
cupboards, and possibly the old-fashioned copying press in 
the corner. In fact only the desk looked successful—an 
opulent, flat-topped affair in dull oak; but if you had been 
there, you might have guessed that the effort to acquire 
the desk hadn’t been far from exhausting. At least the 
chair didn’t match 
it, but was an an- 
cient swivel effect 
in imitation wal- 
nut, and it had a 
decided list to star- 
board whenever re- 
lieved of its human 
ballast. 


Little Miss Abby Suddenly Became Cautious, Looking Quer at the Windows to Make Sure That the 


Shades Were Tightly Drawn 


And yet, again if you had been there, you might have 
thought that the occupant of the chair could easily have 
graced a better office; that far less likely looking lights of 
the law had whole bevies of beauties tapping away like so 
many bright-eyed woodpeckers in Athenian groves; whole 
schools of boys to bob up before you in the outer passage 
and bar the way to the inner precincts. For even when he 
was seated in the walnut whatnot, one could see that 
Henry J. Farnsworth, Attorney, was not only tall but was 
well calculated to impress, having the Websterian forehead 
and that austere touch of dignity which is generally asso- 
ciated with those who have rubbed the back of fortune and 
have acquired the golden palm. High forehead under an 
arch of hair, dark brows and rather somber eyes, firm chin 
and tightly closed lips; and having learned that last item 
of the catalogue, you may possibly wonder whether this 
was the reason why Henry in his fortieth year had been 
outdistanced by many a legal chatterbox who had not yet 
turned twenty. All his life he had practiced that silence is 
golden, so that now, when he tried to spread a little silver, 
he generally found that his tongue was stuck behind his 
teeth and that younger squirts of the law with the gift of 
gab were putting it all over him. 

“Hello,” he said, gravely rising when Abby entered and 
shifting one of the other chairs for her. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Hello, Henry,” she said in a low voice, her breg 
coming fast as she drew near to him. Be: 
But he neither strongly crushed her in his arms n} 
her hand and muttered in trembling tones, “If y¢\ 
knew how good it is to see you!” } 
Instead, he kissed her—kissed her, it might b| 
legally, on her cheek, looking all the time as tho 
were thinking of the definition of “torts” and the 5 
quired to file demurrers in an action in the Supreme 
So, seeing this: 
Abby sat down, 
now nearly norn 
and told about her exp j 
with the Pan-Oriental |; 
Rubber Company. He 
tened austerely; anda 
had read the papers, he 
delivered himself. 
“Guess you’ ve be 
said he. lor 


“Py look 
these people, I mean— 
you know in a few. 
sure.” a 
She would probabl | 
defended her judgmen 
eloquently if it hadn 
for the manner of F 
dictum—which mighi ; 
reminded you of a pail ‘¢ 


water being throy 
robin. So, bit by bi) 
chirping grew f er, | 


“How did you ¢ 
it?’’ asked Her 
speaking austerely, w! 
had quite shut up 

“Because I 
money so,” she 
Bronson church 
have a new steeple, : 
’way behind on our 
missions, and I’ye g 
loveliest idea of 
old Pennypacker 
making it asort of 
city children— 

. one of the fr 
And—and ——' 

She didn’t 
cause, you see, 
very well tell 


she would be ak 
Henry and say, “ 
loyal, faithful old 
waiting for me 
because you 
you are makin 
yet to get mal 
this fortune 
made—thro 
stranger who 
Providence ton 
now there’s more than enough for both of 
don’t let’s wait any longer, dear, because € 
Iam getting a year older; and if we don’t look 
wait so long that—well, you know what I meg 
So instead of saying that, she said, “W. 
hope it’ll turn out right. I don’t know why 
feel the least bit worried.””. And perhaps to 
cause he looked so dour and quiet, she sai 
“Tt hasn’t taken my appetite either. I think 
ner in the city tonight fora change.” 
Of course he asked her then to have din 
and later, as she had hoped, they went to a m 
once all evening did Henry make her breath e 
not even in the darkened theater did he o: 
hand or even lean over so that her shoulder to 
that heart-warming contact which has been kr 
ers since long before the human race could 
“Poor Henry,” thought Miss Abby as 
home alone, along toward half-past eleven. “| 
worried lately, and so awfully quiet. And 
for the dinner, I noticed he only had a few di 
course he’s always been quiet, like a nice big | 
but aio oh, I don’t know, he didn’t even w 


A dark thought, and a rather dreadful thought 
her then one of those thoughts which sometime 
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te of Eve when they first begin to picture them- 
, aseft upon the shelf. 

woler if it was because of the money,” she thought, 
ng ead into the darkness. “I wonder if—if I have 
+ — that’s going to make any difference to him!”’ 
¢hancertain light of the car, her face looked pinched, 
‘ow one of the gentler masks of tragedy had been 
ed ver it. It was at that moment that she noticed 
4p at was stopped by the side of the road ahead. 
powers,” she told herself. ‘‘M’m—I’d like to see 


2) 


* " the thought there, her attention attracted by a 
wi stepped out from behind the other car and lifted 
‘< Ind in mute appeal for her to stop. 
jiefun I will!” thought little Miss Abby, drawing 

erent literature and opening the throttle wide. 
say get a man to stop; but you won’t get me!”’ 
; st then, the flivver swerving a little, her head- 
; syne full upon the man in the road, and she saw 
on of his arms hung by his side, the hand streaked 
ve caught, too, the pallor of his face, the look in 
ye 
)f urse if you’re hurt ” she thought. And put- 
erboth her brakes, she stopped—stopped just in 
-ozhe man in the road—stopped warily for all that, 
hy engine running and ready to start it if anything 
dike a trap. 

1II 
))AS a youngish man—the man with the stain on his 
hed—that is to say, he was about thirty-five, which, 
ny remember, was Miss Abby’s age too. Moreover, 
asall, dressed in a tweed coat and flannel trousers of 
he precious cut, and a Panama hat woven as fine as 
y\ piece of linen. He was standing, half leaning, 
wone of his front fenders, the light of Miss Abby’s 
alag well upon him; and underneath his coat she 
e(was a green and gray sweater—a lightweight 
ith a zigzag pattern—while his buckskin shoes, 
‘cnly seen, had those rakish lines which are vaguely 
ajent of the yachtsman—toe caps cut like fish’s tails 
si: leathers scalloped into waves. 
e was also in his features a faint hint of the sea— 
| air, such as might once have crowned a viking, a 
tin like the cutwater of a cruiser, and an aquiline 
wich looked as though it had often smelled the 
h when the sea was running wild. His car, she also 
e was a Penguin Twelve, the length of its hood sug- 
nithe speed and power within. 


“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, taking off his hat 
and swaying a little, ‘but I wonder if—if you could get 
me to a doctor. I—you see, I’ve been hurt.” 

His voice sounded thick, his words now and then almost 
unintelligible; and although they were on the lonely 
stretch of road that led from the main highway to the 
Cove, Miss Abby straightway abandoned all suspicions, of 
a trap. For one thing, she had just noticed the steady 
drip-drip which was falling from the injured man’s sleeve; 
and not only that, but there was something in his manner, 
in the pathetic politeness with which he had removed his 
hat before speaking, which had gone straight to her heart. 

“Why, of course I will,” she said, opening the door and 
stepping out; and thinking there had been an accident, 
she continued, ‘““What have you done? Cut yourself on 
the glass?” 

“No,” he said. ‘“I—I think I’m shot. Some—some- 
body trying to hold me up, but I got away.’ 

“They are doing that on the Shore Road every once in a 
while,” she nodded. ‘‘That’s one reason I was in two minds 
about stopping to help you when I saw you signal.” 

“Two—two other cars went by—wouldn’t stop.” 

“Well, in a way, of course, you can’t blame them, can 
you?” she gently asked. “But, gracious, if you’d stood 
here much longer 2 

By that time she had seen more clearly how badly he 
had been hurt—had seen, moreover, that she must work 
and work quickly or he might soon be beyond any doctor’s 
power to help him. 

“We've got to stop it bleeding,” she said. ‘‘Let me help 
you take your coat off and we'll put a bandage on.” 

The coat slipped easily from his shoulders, and the door 
of her own car being open, Miss Abby threw it on the back 
seat. She rolled back the sleeve of his sweater then and 
uncovered a wicked-looking furrow which stretched from 
his wrist to his elbow. 

“We need something long for this,” she said. 
wait a moment, please, and you mustn’t look.” 

Turning her back to him, she tore off the bottom hem of 
her slip—a stout wide band of silk—and was soon winding 
this around his arm above the wound—winding it as 
tightly as she could pull it and finally splitting the end of 
the bandage and tying a surgeon’s knot. 

“There!” she said. “‘That’s stopping it, see?”’ 

“You’re awfully—good,”’ he said, more thickly than 
before. ‘“‘Two—two others. They wouldn’t stop.” 

“Now I'll help you in my car,” she said, ‘‘and we'll go 
to Stonington. There’s a doctor there and you'll soon be 


, 


“Now 


all right. But wait a minute; do you want to lock your 
own car first? Where are your keys? I'll do it.” 

‘‘Never mind,” he said. ‘‘Hole in gas tank, I think. 
Anyhow she—she stopped ——” ; 

He was obviously growmg weaker; so without delayin 
further she helped him in her car by the side of the driver’s 
seat, and then slipping under the wheel herself she stepped 
on the pedal and they started for Stonington. 

“Are you all right?” she anxiously asked, as the flivver 
gained speed. ‘‘Are you comfortable?” 

““T—you ” he said in a sleepy voice. 

He was beginning to lurch a little, though, as if he didn’t 
have the strength to sit straight; and after a few moments’ 
hesitation, Miss Abby resolutely put her right arm around 
his shoulders to hold him steady. 

“Tf Henry only saw me now!” she couldn’t help 
thinking. 

And then all at once it came to her—the thrill of the 
adventure—an adventure which needn’t take second place 
to anything which she had either read or seen on the screen. 
Midnight and a holdup. A wounded man, and the Phar- 
isees who wouldn’t stop. And then she—daring much, 
perhaps too much, stopping on a lonely road, giving first 
aid, and now riding through the night with her arm around 
a romantic-looking man with a keen chin who might have 
died if it hadn’t been for her. 

“And the funny part of it is,” she thought, “‘just before 
I saw him, I was thinking to myself that not once tonight 
had Henry moved me, not once had he made my breath 
come faster.. And then all at once vi: 

The injured man settled his head drowsily against her 
shoulder, one of his hands unconsciously patting her arm. 

“Mamma’s li’l’ baby,’’ he murmured. ‘‘Mamma’s li’l’ - 
bright-eyed lover iy 

““He’s delirious,” thought Miss Abby, and perhaps that 
was why she tightened her arm around him. 

“T love you—love you,” he murmured. 
beau’fulest—ever lived if 

Miss Abby’s breath came faster and faster. 

“Oh, if I can only get him better!’’ she thought, with 
shining eyes. 


“Nicest— 
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OCTOR GRINNELL didn’t think much of it—being 

roused out of his comfortable bed for an accident case, 

accident cases being proverbially poor pay; the patient, as 

arule, being more interested in getting damages than pay- 

ing for the pleasure of being sewed up in a doctor’s chair. 
(Continued on Page 182) 


He Was Standing, Half Leaning, Against One of His Front Fenders, the Light of Miss Abby’s Car Falling Well Upon Him 


that economic and social changes have about 

brought this country to a point where “‘the 
stabilization of wealth becomes a matter of equal 
importance with its acquisition.” . Behind this 
rather dry statement lies valuable food for thought of the 
most directly personal nature for large numbers of men and 
women; indeed for nearly all those that belong between 
the upper and lower fractions of the rich and poor. 

Up to the present, effort in America, both national and 
individual, has been devoted chiefly to the creation or 
accumulation of wealth rather than to its management, 
conservation and use. In a new country buildings are 
scarce; men strive to erect them with little thought of 
subsequent care and preservation. 

What most men concentrate upon are the details of 
money-making rather than plans and machinery for its 
perpetuation. Thirty or forty years of zealous labor are 
devoted by the average man to building up material 
values, to the future direction of which hardly a thought is 
given. 

It is human to live in the present and let the future take 
care of itself. But older countries are not so careless in 
providing for later days. Possibly their system of entail- 
ing property makes the English seem more thoughtful in 
this respect. But they have long been accustomed to 
annuities, dowries, allowances, remittances, fixed incomes, 
trust funds, old-age pensions, workmen’s pen- 
sions, and the like. 

We may not like all the features of the British 
system, and may particularly disapprove of the 
Continental system of dowries, with its com- 
mercializing of marriage. But, 
at least, the Europeans have 
learned not to concentrate so 
completely upon the mere ac- 
quisition of wealth as to ex- 
clude its continuity. We say a 
man is worth a couple of hun- 
dred thousand; the English 
say he is worth a certain num- 
ber of poundsa year. Wespeak 
so much of capital that we ob- 
scure the purchasing power of 
income; the English method 
and habit of thought lay em- 
phasis upon the continued ben- 
efits that come from wealth. 


Tis dean of a law school recently remarked 
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The Productive Years 


NTIL comparatively re- 
cent years life was very 
simple for most Americans. 
The papers told of New York’s 
Four Hundred, of the Vander- 
bilts and Astors, but most 
families had little property 
aside from the home or farm. 
Only a few owned stocks and 
bonds; wages and salaries were 
small and there was little oc- 
casion for family or other set- 
tlements. There were no 
inheritance taxes, and, aside 
from land, not much for anyone to inherit. 
Wills and bequests were naturally sim- 
ple, and men who had much property felt 
perfectly competent to take care of it. But 
now that frontier days have passed and we 
have come into an era of gigantic industrial 
and commercial development, the problems that arise from 
the accumulation of even moderate amounts of wealth 
have become numerous and perplexing. 

The change that is going on concerns not so much the 
rich as the great middle classes. People no longer live 
simply. Millions upon millions demand houses, clothes 
and automobiles as good for all practical purposes as any- 
one else possesses. There is widespread investment and 
speculation in securities. Comparatively young men earn 
large incomes and build up profitable business enterprises. 

The expansion of wealth has resulted in a flood of com- 
forts and luxuries. There is an incessant demand for the 
best of everything. No one wants to return to the hard- 
ships and discomforts of pioneer days. The prevailing 
standard.of living is higher than the world has ever known 
before, and it seems to be rising by leaps and bounds. 

There emerges, if we only stop to think about it, a per- 
sonal human problem, acute and fundamental. I refer to 
the financial future of the individual and his dependents, 
to the ability, under these conditions, of maintaining high 
living standards throughout the lives concerned. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY H. WESTON 


A Lone Woman Often 
Has the Feeling, 
Whether Rightly or 
Wrongly, That She is 
Sure to be Victimized 


For just as in earlier times before the standard of living 
had risen, earning power declines rapidly with old age and 
naturally ceases at death. In their productive years a 
great and rapidly increasing number of men earn so much 
that they accustom themselves to a scale of spending the 
continuance of which can be assured only by a more perma- 
nent system of incomes, such as prevailsin England. Thus 
the inevitable sorrow and poignancy of old age and bereave- 
ment are unnecessarily exaggerated. Going up is so much 
easier than going down; yet there is much in the tendencies 
of modern life to accentuate the latter painful process. 

We are fast developing a large class of high income re- 
ceivers who have no commensurate property accumula- 
tion. Federal income-tax figures show that in the very 
high brackets property is the great source of income. But 
in the middle brackets quite the reverse is true. There are 
hundreds of thousands of relatively large incomes not more 
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oe illustration, consider the 
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Nothing for the Rain) 


T MAY be said that mos yy 
the prime of life are si; 

temporary income and weal y 

manent income or the pro 
produce it. Formerly say 
done for a rainy day, for ¢\¢ 
gency; now the idea is mo ; 
the line of maintaining a sta a 
living. The drains upon su | 
accumulated resources as t/|: 
age fairly successful man m)|| 
of are so heavy that all his \ 
sions, his capital and incon 
be put in the best possible oe 
pointed as accurately as | 
toward a definite goal. 
But this is difficult of ace | 
ment for two reasons. In > 
place, as already stated, | 
American conditions have pl } 
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ond place, many people di| 
think of old age and death) 
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less of their personal affairs 
the presidents of trust co 
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vious, of course, that, whe 
tically a whole nation is se 
accustom itself to a scale ¢ 
which vast numbers of ind 
cannot maintain beyond th 
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thrift, fiduciary and protective agencies are i! 
concerned with this problem, but I propose 
about the problem itself, rather than merel) 
the story which any particular agency is atte 
to broadcast. 
In fact, there are contentions put forth in b 
or at least in connection with the services of s 
surance and trust companies which call for ( 
inating study. The enormous expansion in thea 
of these agencies to meet new conditions has ni 
resulted in more or less exaggeration of benefit 
or that method of arranging one’s financial affairs 
the loud din of counsel, the individual must’ by 
thoroughly confused. 

How the man who is doing well but has not yet a 
lated a large property can be aided to make provi 
the future of himself and dependents is one of th 
human problems.of the day. Its discussion has only 
Nor can any real headway be made in understan¢ 
subject unless it is approached in a spirit of hone 
searching and fair criticism. 

First, then, let us state the case of the protect 
fiduciary agencies and call attention to the possib 
gerations involved. After examining these it will be 
to sum up the facts and reach an unbiased conclusl 

No one will question that life insurance, especial 
after-war expansion, furnishes the chief form ‘ 
might be called future financial protection or pr 


i 
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ents presented by life underwriters to their 
re far too well known to readers of THE SATUR- 
¢ Post to require any repetition here. It is 
however, to call attention to the increasing 
‘is had to what is known as the theory of 
values as contrasted with property values. 
ay) history has life insurance been so popular as it 
ountry today. It was given a huge impetus by 
ja isk Insurance, which placed a value of $10,000 
hefe of even an untrained stripling. The companies 
,; eame through the war free from injury. Some 
yer they had been able to live down the scandals 
st years ago, unknown to the rising generation, but 
« cough at the time, and were in a position to take 
jy.tage of the increasing need for indemnity which 
b living standards that followed the war made so 


ion, the companies had greatly added to the 
diness of many of their policies, and had trained 
salmen to take a more professional attitude. To- 
fend crudities of life-insurance salesmanship are 
isepearing. 
-¢) increasing emphasis upon the theory of human- 
vs cannot fail to be one of the main causes of the 
- eormous expansion in this form of financial pro- 
a. sriefly stated, the theory holds that it is ridiculous 
mi to become more and more valuable year after 
al then suddenly disappear as a producer. In 
| life there are only two values, property and life, 
ig ly considered the life values greatly exceed the 


te 


| Leaving Income to Chance 


7 are many cases where the life value of a practi- 
n necessarily constitutes nearly all of his business 
. ‘his is particularly true of actors, singers, doctors 
ay other professional men. 
sjmily entity, which conception, of course, includes 
isand and father, should be every man’s first busi- 
ail should be safeguarded like any other business. 
rient business man commonly insures his business 
a ically its full value, but the family entity is rarely 

or more than a few years’ income, hardly ever for 
> alue. 
el the family may not be insured against even old 
> tal disability of its chief provider, much less, of 
,igainst the complete extinction of his value. A 
ys almost certain to be insured against partial loss, 
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often against total loss. Yet is not the family integrity far 
more important than any business enterprise? 

What we have here in substance is an argument for the 
capitalization, by means of insurance, of the total earning 
capacity of the individual. Nearly all other values are 
capitalized under modern conditions. Why not the most 
essential of all values? 

If we capitalize that portion of the national income 
which is ascribable to human effort it is found to be from 
six to eight times all property values. The total amount 
of life insurance in force is only a fraction of this capitalized 
value; in fact only about the same as one year’s national 
income. Various deductions must be made, for not all 
income is due to human effort. In any case such figures 
lead to the conclusion that the people of this country carry 
only 10 per cent or 12 per cent as much insurance as should 
be carried. 

Fire loss is indemnified through insurance to the extent 
of 90 per cent or more, but life-value losses are provided for, 
so it is contended, by not more than 12 per cent. 

Whatever defects in this line of reasoning may subse- 
quently appear, it is rendered most cogent by other and 
wholly different considerations; by a set of facts which 
cannot fail to challenge and hold attention. It would 
seem, superficially at least, that we are on the crest of a 
life-insurance wave. Even if the nation is only insured for 


_ 10 to 12 per cent of its life values, men are buying not only 


more insurance relatively than ever before but as much in 
many cases as they can get. 

Yet according to the most recent available statistics, 
those of 1922, total life-insurance death claims paid in that 
year fell short by $187,747,535 of enough to pay the taxes, 
debts, administration, funeral and other expenses which 
accrued to all the estates left in the United States in that 
year. Vast as the amount of life insurance is, it not only 
fails to protect the capitalized life values or incomes of the 
country; it even falls short by a great sum of caring for 
what might be called the actual shrinkage in property left 
by death. 

Here we are dealing with a set of facts that most people 
do not like to think about. Yet they are of vital financial 
consequence. Death not only puts an end to the family 
income in literally millions of cases; it creates a whole 
array of debts and obligations which did not exist an hour 
before. 

Just when the widow or other dependents are faced with 
the difficulty of living at all, now that the income which 
supported them has stopped, they are obliged by law to 
pay taxes, debts and expenses which are entirely new. 
Strictly speaking, it should not besaid that these obligations 
when paid constitute an actual shrinkage in the estate. 
They are deductions from the gross worth of the man which 
come into being by virtue of his last illness and 
death, and cause his net worth to emerge. The 
sheet starts clean after they are paid. 

But unfortunately, as is so well pointed out by 
one of the life underwriters, most men like to 


think of their property as gross. They rarely speak of their 
net worth and usually plan to pay off at some future time 
such debts as encumber them. But the moment they die 
it is the net estate which emerges, not the gross. Death is 
official, formal notice that the man’s affairs are to be settled, 
liquidated, balanced. Creditors that he might have dis- 
puted or at least held off rush in with their claims. 

The man who seemed solvent when living may easily 
leave an insolvent estate. He fails to die at par. Says an 
insurance man: 

““When settling a $25,000 policy with a widow, who was 
subconsciously trying to figure how in the world she could 
live on the income from that money, she felt very much 
hurt to find that out of this money had to come enough to 
settle an unpaid coal bill of $862, and a tailor bill of her 
husband’s for some $200. If her husband’s spirit could 
have hovered around her as she learned of these—and 
other—bills and seen her anxiety as she tried to figure out 
her status, I am sure he would not have liked it.” 


Shrinkage in Settling Estates 


HEN an estate is settled, not only.must the coal and 

tailor bills be paid, but there are the expenses of the last 
illness, such as doctors and nurses, funeral bills, administra- 
tion costs, current income taxes and inheritance taxes. 
The income has stopped, but current expenses keyed to the 
scale of living while the income was intact cannot be 
checked all at once, and many additional costs are added 
thereto. 

The man may have taken out considerable insurance to 
eare for his wife and children, but they are frequently 
forced to use it to pay the expenses and debts for which he 
is liable or which follow inevitably upon his death. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail inheritance 
taxes, more properly known as death or post-mortem 
taxes. The subject has been treated in a number of articles 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post by this and other writers, 
and has been as widely debated in the past two or three years 
as any current economic subject. 

The weight with which inheritance taxes fall vary in 
almost every case. The burden of the tax depends upon a 
thousand relevant and irrelevant details; domicile, char- 
acter and distribution of securities held, nature and num- 
ber of heirs, nature of business engaged in, and many other 
factors. 

Where property holdings are large or widely diffused, 
the effect of the inheritance tax may prove not only very 
burdensome, but extremely complex, annoying and con- 
fusing. But it is a highly varying quantity, and each 
man’s affairs must be analyzed in detail before it is 

(Continued on Page 173) 


Relatives and Neighbors are Always in Need of Money for Their Business Ventures, and Ties of Kin and Friendship are Very Strong 
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e Murray Was Two Lengths Ahead and Eddie Was Riding at the Mare’s Flank 
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M ix that CRAIG was riding the Maisie mare = 


Maisie mare, either in a corral or on the open 
range; and a marvel of endurance and speed over a 
long route. But this was a mile event, and some 
of the Craigs feared she might not get into the running 
soon enough to make a showing in so short a distance. 
The eight male members of the clan who were not riding 
stood in a solemn row along the fence near the judges’ stand 
and watched as the horses came cantering up to the barrier. 
They were not concerned with the Maisie mare at that 
particular moment. They were watching a sleek bay geld- 
ing that came dancing, whirling, fighting for his head; and 
they seemed as much interested in the rider as in the horse. 

‘“‘Did you ever see a buckaroo riding on his horse’s neck 
before?” one of them asked scornfully. 

“And will you look at his stirrups!’”’ another exclaimed. 
“Short? [ll say so! Why, that fellow couldn’t ride any- 
where else but on his horse’s neck.” 

Then Wallace Craig—christened Wallace Roderick— 
the acknowledged leader of the clan, spoke. 

“He rides thataway,”’ Wallace said, ‘‘so he can whisper 
in the bay gelding’s ear and tell him how to take our money 
away from us.” 

The rider was directly in front of them by that time, and 
Wallace called to him, deliberately trying to anger the little 
fellow. 

“Hey, boy,” he shouted, “do they call you Monk or 
Jocko?”’ 

His taunt failed of its purpose, although the rider heard 
and whirled his mount toward the fence. The youngster’s 
lips smiled; but a suggestion of contempt was revealed in 
the calculating gray eyes that appraised the row of clans- 
men. 

“Call me either name if it will ease your feelings,’ he 
jested. ‘But my right name is Eddie Greig—known as the 
boy rider, the demon buckaroo.” 

Greig—Craig. Pronounce the names aloud and note the 
similarity of sound. No wonder the clan misunderstood 
him. 

“Who named you?”’ Wallace asked. ‘‘There was never 
anyone named Craig in the tribe you come from.” 

‘Not a tribe,” the jockey corrected—‘“not a tribe; it’s 
a clan.” 

“A clan it is,’ Wallace agreed, suddenly serious, still 
thinking the lad had called himself by the clan name; “and 
we clansmen always stick together. So make your ride, lad, 
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and ride to win. You are a professional jockey, not a 
buckaroo; and the horse you are riding is a racer, not a 
range horse—that brand on his shoulder was put on with 
acid, not with an iron. But if you are a Craig, you’ll ride 
to win; and if you win, we Craigs will see that no harm 
comes to you.” 

A perspiring starter was bawling at the jockey, threat- 
ening to penalize him for delaying the race; but appar- 
ently the little fellow was paying no attention to the 
official’s threat. A suggestion of amused contempt was still 
evident as his glance roved along the row of men in front 
of him. : 

“So you are the guys we are out to clean —— 

His sentence was never finished. The barrier was lifting, 
and with the ease of a professional among amateurs he 
found an opening where none had been an instant before— 
was off for a flying start with but two horses between him 
and the rail, and those two running nose and nose with 
the bay. 

This race was an annual event at the Prineville Fair, and 
the entries were supposed to be limited to range-bred 
horses. Stock saddles were required, and the riders were 
supposed to be range riders, not jockeys. Among the stock- 
men of that Central Oregon country, the race was spoken 
of-as the Craig Sweepstakes, because the clansmen—their 
ranches on the Deschutes, on Crooked River, on Bear 
Creek and Beaver Creek and the Ochoco; their range the 
high desert to the south; a thousand range horses to select 
from—usually came down to the fair with four or five of 
their fleetest animals, and usually a member of the clan 
returned home with the winner’s purse. 

On this occasion there was but one Craig entry. That 
was the Maisie mare belonging to Murray Craig, who was 
a brother of Wallace and the youngest active member of 
the clan. The mare was a bit too sturdy, a bit too heavily 
boned and heavily muscled, the average horseman would 
have said, to possess the speed required for a mile event. 
Nevertheless the Craigs were all betting on her. Even 
when they learned that Luke Ronnal, a newcomer in the 
irrigated district near the town, had entered the bay geld- 
ing with a professional rider up, they had not thought of 
hedging. 2 ’ 
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Good sportsmen, the Craigs! But 
tried to crook them they invariab 
within the law, according to their | 
Old-timers who knew the clan, when 
there was plenty of Ronnal’s money @ 
cover the clan bets, concluded the newcomer 
else mighty hard-boiled. 

When the race started, Ronnal, with his for 
man named Elmer Smead, watched from on 
judges’ stand. Eight horses had gone to 
Murray Craig, on the Maisie mare, took the r¢ 
start. At the first quarter the mare was still 
position and running easily. Nose to nose wit 
sorrel galloped, and beside the sorrel the bay | 
still fighting for his head, still hard held by hi 
Behind them trailed the field. 

Seven riders sat erect, eyes front, right hand 
cantles.. To these seven riders this was a horse 
to be determined by the speed and courage of 
the riders of secondary importance, being f 
were, merely in case of emergency. As they 
back stretch the mare gained a little and fo 
bay seemed to fall behind. In that interval 
hunched high over his. saddle horn, was 
from the stands. 

An announcer raised his megaphone. 

“Hey, Ronnal,” he bawled, ‘‘ have a heart 
saw off the saddle horn. Can’t you see how 
into your boy’s tummy?” A 

The stands took up the jest, calling all sorts 0 
the owner of the bay gelding, making loud and 
remarks regarding the jockey’s mode of riding. R 
stout, red-faced man whose hair showed in a fringe’ 
‘yellow ringlets below his hat brim, forced a paine 
then spoke in an undertone to his foreman. 

“‘Once a jockey always a jockey,” he said with ¢ 
“Three months we’ve been trying to teach him to! 
a human being, and now look at him.” 

Smead’s reply was drowned by a shout that v 
from the stands just then. Two horses had come 6 
the ruck and were making a bid for place and fan 
the mare and the big sorrel and the bay gelding, Ss 
ning nose to nose, as if actuated by the same po\ 
the same impulse, held their places and were né 
passed/| The mare was setting the pace—a terrific 
breaki L pace that seemed too fast to last. Near t 
quarter post the sorrel faltered, and for him ther 


# 
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ter that it was between the mare and the bay. 
'raig, erect as a young centaur, scornful of quirt 
, loosened his reins and spoke to the mare. With- 
ent effort she lengthened her stride amazingly. 
same moment the jockey went to bat. Ronnal, 

traight up the track, saw the whip rising and 


eh the boy come home!”’ he said to Smead. 
se of his position, Ronnal failed to see that the 
 aeaetele by the high, unaccustomed saddle 


‘ s first time and had thrown the gelding out of its 
‘nstantly the mare began to draw away. The bay 
«| running nose to nose with her; now he was at her 
', at her flank, then daylight showed between them. 


ywn to the stands he blotted out the daylight be- 
im and the mare, won past her flank, was running 
ey 1oulder as they came under the wire. 

mg! Craig! Craig!” 
sery had been a chant, a prayer; now it rose as a 
‘triumph, shrill and gloating. Another free-for-all 
ered. Another Craig had taken the winner’s purse. 
‘@wd was well pleased. Ronnal, making no com- 
,0k off his hat and patted his damp yellow hair with 
w silk handkerchief. He was no man to vocalize 
ntions. But his foreman cursed viciously. 
3 3 he threw the race,” Smead said. ‘The dirty little 
iim a-talking to the Craigs, with the bay flat-footed 
>| the start. When we get back to the ranch I’m 
&) beat him half to death.” 
“i off of him,”’ Ronnal answered curtly. ‘Next year 
=’ be another race and we'll need him again. Besides, 
alt do to get him sore at us. He knows too much 
iu. And I think he’s wise to that spotted pony of 


d, a thin, thin-lipped, undersized youth of twenty- 
+ four, shook his head. 

Noody is wise to that little horse,’’ he said, sulky now 
u: his employer had told him to leave the jockey 


“And here come the Craigs. Try to act human 


e 
wt I'm telling you to lay off the kid,’’ Ronnal re- 
n 


nou speak to them. And remember, our play is the 
ding against the mare again next year.” 


A moment later he addressed the Craigs, congratulating 
them on their success and adding a word of praise for the 
mare and her rider. 

“But I still believe the bay is faster than the mare,” he 
said. “Ifyou fellows hadn’t tricked my rider into an argu- 
ment when he should have been watching the barrier—not 
that I blame you; I’d have done the same thing myself— 
but if the bay had got away with the bunch 

“Now what are you talking like that for?’’ Wallace 
interrupted. ‘You know darned well that if your jockey 
had started a second sooner he would have been called 
back. Give him some credit. Even if he is a professional, 
I'll say this for him: He’s the smartest rider we’ve ever 
seen on this track.”’ 

It wasn’t customary, out in that cattle country, openly 
to suggest another’s conduct had been unethieal—such as 
employing a jockey to ride in a cow-punchers’ race. But 
Ronnal let the affront pass. 

“I’m saying if the bay had got a fair break he would have 
won,” he bluffed. “If you don’t think so, let’s arrange a 
matched race—the bay against the mare. And I’ll put a 
good rider on the gelding this time—Smead, here.”’ - 

“Aw, keep it until next year,” Wallace gibed, amused by 
the talk. “‘Keep it until next year, and then coke the clan 
to a regular cleaning.” 

The horses were returning, and he signaled for his 
brother not to stop, so Murray rode on back to the judges’ 
stand.- When the jockey pulled up in front of them, Wal- 
lace reached up-and petted the bay’s lathered neck. 

“A great horse,”’ he said, speaking to the jockey. “‘And 
you made a great ride. If ever, you decide to leave your 


present employer, I have some colts I’d like you to train ; 


for me.” 

““You’ve hired a trainer,”’ the lad decided promptly, and 
slid down off the horse. Wallace grinned. 

“‘Perhaps you have some back pay coming,”’ 
gested. 

He was baiting Ronnal now, trying to precipitate a 
quarrel between him and the jockey. He had assumed the 
rider had been promised his pay contingent upon winning 
the race, and he knew Ronnal would not want to admit 
the fact publicly. The jockey played up to Wallace’s lead. 

‘‘Sure, I have some pay coming,”’ he said evenly. ‘‘ Three 
months at the going wage.”’ 

Wallace. noticed that the lad’s hands were trembling, 
and that his steady, calculating gray eyes were watching 


he sug- 
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Smead instead > of Ronnal. And it was Smead who an- 
swered. 

“You'll get what you have coming out at the ranch,” he 
said, stepping forward as if to strike the lad. Wallace also 
moved forward. 

“T wouldn’t start anything if I were you,” he said 
mildly. Then to Ronnal: ‘‘The lad is riding for me now. 
So don’t try to interfere:with him. And see to it that your 
man Friday leaves him alone.” 

With a nod to the jockey, he turned, and together they 
started back to join the rest of the clan. 

“What are you trembling for?”’ he asked. 
are you?” 

“Not of Ronnal,”’ the jockey answered. “‘Not of Smead, 
either. But.Smead,” he admitted in a matter-of-fact way, 
“has my goat. We had arun-in at the ranch a while ago 
and he beat-up on me. The first time he used his fists. 
Then a couple of days later we went to it again and that 
time he used:a quirt. Yes, he did; quirted me until I 
couldn’t stand on my feet; quirted me until I had to stay 
in the bunk house for a couple of days until I could walk 
again. It got my goat, that quirting did. Every time I see 
Smead now my hands begin to tremble. At that, I’m not 
afraid of him. The next time he starts to work on me I’m 
going to kill him.” 

There was an unemotional finality about the lad’s state- 
ment that caused Wallace to stop.right where they were. 

“*Listen!’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘You mustn’t do anything 
like that. I know Smead is a dirty, ornery pup; and if he 
quirted you like that he ought to be killed. But you area 
stranger on this range, and Smead isn’t. Ornery ashe is, he 
is related by blood and by marriage to half the old-timers 
hereabouts. If you should kill him they would consider it 
a matter of principle to see that you were hanged or sent 
over for life, just because you are an outsider. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,’”’ he continued, making a jest 
of the matter. “‘Take a nickel away from him some day. 
That would be the most brutal thing you could do to him.” 

The jockey looked up suspiciously. 

““What do you mean—take a nickel away from him?” 
Then recalling that Smead’s habits of penurious, niggardly 
economy were the joke of the range, he nodded and began 
to smile coldly. ‘‘Oh-h-h, I get you,” he said. “A nickel! 
Say, Mr. Craig, we can do lots better than that. He has 
a spotted pony 


“Not scared, 
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For a Hundred Yards Down the Track They Rode, Knees Locked, Quirts Flying 


HEY told me 
[eit charts 
with its cele- 
brated cathedral 
would be a good 
place to begin 
observations of 
French farming. 
It is one of their 
most important 
wheat markets, 
surrounded by 
farming country 
where conditions 
are substantially 
the same as those 
found in the great- 
er part of France. 
Under the mis- 
mated spires of 
the cathedral I 
made the agree- 
ablediscovery that 
a tiptop automo- 
bile, with an intel- 
ligent and obliging 
chauffeur, could 
be hired at a rate 
that worked out to 
about a dollar and 
a quarter an hour 
in our money. 

At first sight 
you wonder how 
they can do it, 
when cars cost 
more in France 
than at home, and gasoline is higher. But even in Paris, 
which the remainder of the country regards as a shocking 
stronghold of high prices, a taxicab will wheel you around 
an hour for rather less than a dollar, including a handsome 
tip for the driver. How can they make a living at it? 


The European Wage Scale 


yee get the answer to that conundrum when you learn 
that in high-priced Paris at the present time the union 
scale of wages for stonecutters and masons is nineteen 
cents an hour. For carpenters, plumbers, roofers and house 
painters it is eighteen cents an hour. A carpenter’s eight 
hours of labor a day brings him in $1.44, or nineteen cents 
more than the last American carpenter whom I hired got 
for one hour. An official report states current wages for 
carpenters, plumbers and house painters “‘in certain cities 
other than Paris” at 131% cents an hour. 

Cars and gasoline are dear; but men are cheap. The 
first key to conditions anywhere on the Continent of 
Europe, as they affect the great mass of the’ people, 
is cheap labor. Without keeping that in mind, farming 
or any other mass occupation will not be understood by 
an American. American wages and the American scale of 
living for everyday people are things that Europe knows 


. A Farmer’s Cart and the Dog That Helps to Pull it Into Town 


The Main Street in a@ French Village, and at 
Right a Typical French Farmer 


nothing about except by in- 
credible reports. 

England regards herself as 
a land of high wages, and that 
view is correct when com- 
parisonis madewiththe Con- 
tinent of Europe. . But her 
wage scale is less than half 
that of the United States. 
Some monthsagoa big Amer- 
ican concern that has plants 
in several foreign countries 
reported the average daily 
wage as shown by its pay rolls. 
The figures were: United States, 
$5.60 a day; England, $2.28 a 
day; Paris, $1.35 a day; France, 
outside of Paris, $1.24 a day; Bel- 
gium, $1.14 a day; Italy, 96 cents 
a day. Certainly it costs a Huropean 
workman much less to live—not so 
much because the things he buys are cheaper 
as because he buys fewer things. 

I found that a dollar and a quarter an hour for a fine car 
and driver was a very good beginning to a casual study of 
French agricul- 
ture. Five min- 
utes driving took 
us out of Chartres 
into the country. 
Anybody could see 
at a glance that it 
was excellent farm 
land and all under 
cultivation. But 
some things about 
it would puzzle an 
American farmer. 

The first thing is 
that it looks like 
one endless farm, 
without a fence or 
a hedge or a farm 
dwelling in sight. 
From many spots 
on the highway 
you see tilled fields 
that reach in gen- 
tle undulations to 
the horizon, 
broken here and 
there by a clump 
of trees; but nota 


artificial boundary 
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strongly to the square order of architecture and hav 
passed, by a wide margin, the first bloom of yout. 
“pretty ones in red stockings whom you see in Frencl 


fence or any other” 
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The great 5 

the Lal | 

comprises ; ) 

of France 4 

nearly all fi | 

lands, gives mainly thesai| 
of hedgeless, fenceless, ¢ 
less tilled fields. But a} 
look shows that the fis 

a mosaic of long 
patches that are sow1 0 
ferent kinds of grair) 
grass or potatoes, or 


with vines. The pat 
deed are of various 

and all sizes, the lo 
narrow ones being m 
merous than any oth); 
Often each patch, onl 
acres in extent, is ow 

a separate proprietor. 
again, one proprietor w 
several patches, but the) 
not lie in a body. Other y« 
owned by different proprieto |. 
intervene between his, so t 
farm is in scattered pieces.| 
French farmer, speaking of the gr 
jority of farmers, owns the land t| 
tills, and again speaking of the great m) 

he owns no more land than he ean till with his ow! 
and that of his family. I soon found that count/! 
in talking of these small holdings, do not bothe 
with hectares, which is the official French land n 
They classify the holdings as one-horse farms, twl 
farms and three-horse farms. So, instead of lookin; 
huge estate you are looking at a great many little 
that are not divided from one another by fences or 
To put it statistically, the French Government 
5,702,752 farms in the country, of which 4,852,961! 
less than ten hectares or twenty-five acres in extent 
come 764,461 farms that run from twenty-five ) 
acres. Of big farms, larger than 125 acres, there 2) 
85,308. The farms of less than twenty-five acres ( 
85 per cent of the total. sd 
Close inspection will sometimes show a thin balk! 
grass between one patch and the next, but usually 
as I could see, there was no boundary mark at. 
Smith’s wheat rubbed whiskers with Robinson’s ry! | 
can a man tell from one season to the next just wl! 
land ends and another man’s begins? The answer) 
question is to push aside the grain and disclose af 
stone set in the ground. Lae 
Sometimes, in the scene there will be a movable 
pen inclosing sheep, and every now and then the 
rural view discloses that romantic figure, the shep!" 
shepherdess, in real life, tending an actual flock of 
All the shepherdesses in real life whom I saw 11 


ings seem to have moved to Paris. More often than) 


dosition, gave every 
ce of being asleep, 
+ thdogs did the actual 
» teding. 

‘eep, of course, are 
usually with flour- 
e.in on both sides of 
, ay notasign of hedge 
nae keep them out. 
do; are on the job, but 
ese} who appear to be 
er and respectable 
ager declare that 
son th are left to 


es on their owner’s 

,pt, and in such cases 
ot ray into the neigh- 
igiin, Being French 
» rey know exactly 
lid they belong on. 
ct rt able to verify this 
‘ovnon by direct ob- 
stiaand will not strain 
reler’s credulity by 
gm to accept it as 
‘Yet after looking 
acrural France quite a bit I am inclined to think 
» ay be something in it, for without an inbred re- 
7 r boundaries this fenceless, hedgeless; little-field 
miof farming would lead to endless rows. 
fe miles out of Chartres we come to the rural village 
ablay, which is a picturesque huddle of one-story 
s uildings with winding streets between high stone 
a 
iis empty. You might drive through it from end 
a(in an automobile without seeing more than two 
a2 human figures. Here the solid masonry that 
she street is evidently the gable end of a house with 
nw in it, but no door. Just beyond the house, the 
pa by a tall picket gate. Then comes what is 

ily the back wall of a longish building. You see the 
pie or straw thatching, but no door or window. In 

t, hamblay mostly presents to you a blank face of 
ny with tile or thatched roofs above. 
| 


| Sacrifices to Convenience 


"if you step through one of the picket gates, you will 
)/bably find yourself in a square courtyard. One side 
equare consists of a row of small dwellings, the first 
) senting its one-windowed gable end to the street, as 
oserved from the road. The second side of the square 
vy likely be a most solid-looking stone barn, through 
wide door you can see hay and other objects that 
éy go with barns. The third side of the square will 
é, a stable. Looking in through the window or door 
see a row of plump cattle munching hay or taking 
rned repose on the straw-covered floor. The build- 
)the fourth side of the square, whose unbroken rear 
)u saw from the street, will contain a storehouse for 
md a shop 
‘oor jobs. 
n't mean to 
it the court- 
behind the 
wall is by 
eans always 
, or always 
i the same 
| in the ar- 
nent of its 
ings. But 
ooking into 
d many of 
the compos- 
dression that 
ught away 
out like the 
10st invaria- 
should say, 
will be a 
stack over 
e barn side 
Square; and 
ably, so far 
could see, 
will be an 
sive. compost 
m the stable 
m which nu- 
1s chickens 
a lively in- 


ay A Scene in the Market at Tours. 


Stables Forming One Side of a Courtyard 


I have met several young Americans who were quartered 
in country towns in France in 1918 and brought away an 
unfavorable impression of French culture, based largely on 
the fact that the farmers always put their manure piles in 
front of their doors. That is not because the French rural 
mind regards a compost heap as a necessary feature of 
decoration. It is only because a situation for the compost 
heap adjacent to the front door happens to be most con- 
venient. I never saw a screen at door or window and 
should imagine that in hot 
weather the flies would be trou- 
blesome. But maybe not. The 
hotel in Tours at which I am 
writing this is one of the most 
comfortable places for a traveler 
to. live in that I have ever met 
with. The weather is fairly 
warm, but there is no sign of a 
screen at the broad windows. 
There are certainly flies in 
France, for I have seen them. 
Probably, like the sheep, they 
know where they belong. 

In the courtyard, whatever its 
exact shape or arrangement may 
be, you will see people—women 
and children at least. Here a 
woman sits in the sort of shop 
I have mentioned plaiting straw 
into helmets for the wheat 
shocks. One who is knitting on 
the doorstep quickly arranges 
her skirts when I ask permission 
to snapshot her. At another 
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“house door, a woman is put- 

ting round green cheeses on 
a ladder of small shelves to 
cureinthesun. It was there, 
for one place, that I verified 
the existence of flies in 
France. 

In another courtyard 
men are putting hay into 
the barn from the huge two- 
wheeled cart, with two or 
three horses hitched tan- 
dem, that is the common 
farm wagon. The horses, by 
the way, are generally fine 
animals. So are the big 
cream-colored oxen that do 
a good deal of the heavy 
hauling. They are well 
cared for. Almost always 
when the cart is loaded, and 
very often when it is empty, 
the teamster walks. French 
farmers and their wives and 
children go through life 
mainly on foot. In using 
such implements as a hay- 
rake or cultivator American 
farmers ride, but French 
farmers walk. When the 
implement requires guidance, one man will walk ahead 
leading the horse while another walks behind steering the 
machine. They could not reconcile themselves to wearing 
out the implement and the horse by riding. 

Mostly, when in the village, ‘tthe people of Chamblay 
stay behind their stone walls in their own courtyards, 
which, to one dashing through in a car, gives the place its 
empty look. Dashing through that way you would proba- 
bly guess its population at a couple of hundred. In fact, 
the last census gives it 816 in- 
habitants. Almost all of them 
live directly from the soil—dirt 
farmers and their families. 


Seeing Chamblay 


HERE is a post office, with 

a telephone, and what we 
would call a general store whose 
stock of goods, I should judge, 
might easily be loaded in a 
truck. That is the only thing in 
the way of shop or store that I 
found in the village. Driving 
into town from any direction, 
and in town where two roads 
cross, you will see on the corner 
of a house, under the eaves, an 
official French road sign—an 
extremely neat affair, with plain 
white letters on a blue metal 
ground, like the street signs in 
Paris. This tells you the name 
of the village and the distance 
and direction to 
the next one; also 
probably the dis- 
tance and diree- 
tion to the nearest 
town of considera- 
ble size. There is, 
too, a very modest 
sign on the post 
office. But no- 
where else did I 
see a sign of any 
sort, which I men- 
tion in order to 
emphasize the ex- 
clusively agricul- 
tural character of 
the place. Its in- 
habitants are 
farmers, not trad- 
ers. 

From Chamblay 
to Coudray is four 
miles and a third; 
Coudray is an- 
other Chamblay, 
only somewhat 
smaller, the census 
giving it but 615 
inhabitants. Two 
and a half miles 
farther we come to 

(Continued on 
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in handy in this detective business. Though I’ve 

never yet been on any case where a knowledge of the 
molting habits of the African giffle goose or the growing of 
Scandinavian scallions would have done me any good, it 
wouldn’t surprise me any to find either or both the ace in 
the hole some day in pulling a pinch. 

Naturally, it didn’t jar me an eyelash when the chief 
springs this easy one on me: 

“You play bridge, Bill?”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ I returns, prompt. ‘‘Didn’t I have the card- 
room detail on the Tramonia for a couple of years?”’ 

“That’s right,’ nods Kennedy. ‘Pretty good at it, eh?” 

““Well,’’ I returns, ‘I got a record of never failing to 
make a trick with the ace of trumps. I’m anyhow two or 
three’ times better at the pastime than my frau thinks 
I am.” 

“We're that at everything,” growls the boss. 

““What’s the idea?’’ I asks, curious. ‘‘ Getting ready to 
throw a party?” 

“Yeh,”’ comes back Kennedy. ‘I’m getting ready to 
throw a party into the hoosegow at Atlanta. I’ve got Van 
Tiller spotted.” 

“Van Tiller!’’ I exclaims. ‘‘Where is he?”’ 

“San Sablo,’”’ answers the chief, brief. 

“Deal some more ecards,’’ I urges. 
hand yet.” 

“San Sablo,” goes on Kennedy, ‘‘is a banana burg in 
Central America. It’s twenty miles by burro from Caris- 
sima, the port where a fruit boat comes once a month. 
There’s a sailing from New Orleans next Tuesday. You’ll 
be on it.” 

“Right,” says I. 
for me?”’ 

“Not a chance of missing him,’ returns the chief. “If 
he steps out of that province in any direction he walks into 
extradition territory.” 

“No extradition in San Sablo, eh?’”’ I remarks. ‘How 
do I get him back—dress him up like a banana and smuggle 
him out?” 

“That,” smiles Kennedy, ‘is where your bridge 
comes in.”’ 

“Tt’s still your deal,’’ I tells him. 

“Van Tiller,” continues the boss, “‘is a bug at the game. 
When he wasn’t at the Eighth National making the books 
misbehave, he was at one of the five or six auction clubs he 
belonged to passing the pasteboards. If he hadn’t been a 
cuckoo over cards, we maybe never would have got a line 
on him.” 

“How’s that?”’ I inquires. 

“He wrote a letter,” explains Kennedy, “asking a 
friend of his to let him know the result of some tournament 
or other.” 

“T see,” says I. “Instead of watching the woman’s 
house, you’ve been shadowing his bridge playmates,” 

“Something like that,’’ he admits. ‘‘Now here’s the 
program: Between landing at San Sablo and the first 
chance you have of getting away there’s a whole month. 
In that time, if you do your stuff proper, talking cards and 


Ain handy you know about anything is likely to come 


“T haven’t got a 


“Sure Van Tiller’ll be there waiting 


’ 


“‘Huh!’' I Gasps, Dropping it Like a Hot Brick. 
“What's the Matter?”’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


playing along with 
Van Tiller, you 
ought to be in good 
enough either to talk 
him into a stroll 
across the boundary 
or into coming back 
waOuletion tia Toa eye 
They’ve got some 
grand whist players 
down in Atlanta.” 

“‘And if that stuff 
doesn’t work?” I 
asks. 

“The reward for 
getting this bird,” 
comes backthe chief, 
“is 10 per cent of the 
loot, and I don’t im- 
agine he’s had a 
chance to spend 
hardly any of the 
two hundred and 
fifty thousand he rolled the bank for. 
How far would you go for a fifty-fifty 
split of twenty-five grand—twelve- 
five for you and twelve-five for me?” 

“Much further than that,” I as- 
sures him. ‘‘Get your papers ready 
and try to fix it up with the United Fruit folks to appoint 
me an agent or something in San Sablo. I want a good stall 
for being there.”’ 

“Don’t forget,’’ suggests Kennedy, “‘to take a lot of 
decks of cards along. Van Tiller may be short. I know a 
guy that once coughed up a murder for a cigarette.” 

The next Tuesday I sails from New Orleans loaded down 
with extraditions from every place around San Sablo, a 
phony job as inspector of branch offices for the United and 
enough playing cards to stock a gambling dive. I get a 
kind of silly grin out of the idea of catching an embezzler 
bird by sprinkling clubs and spades on his tail; but just the 
same, I’ve got my mind made up to bring Van Tiller back 
to America, even if I have to start a revolution in San 
Sablo on one of its days off and drag him out of town in the 
excitement and on my back. I’m for justice all the time, 
but when you add twelve thousand five hundred berries to 
justice you scratch me where it tickles. 

The second day out I’m leaning over the rail watching 
the ocean go by when I hear the footprints of a lad coming 
up behind me. 

“How,” he asks, ‘“‘would you like to sit in a little sociable 
game?” — 

The silky voice sounds familiar and I turns around quick. 
It’s Ladyfingers Cowan, one of the slickest cream sepa- 
rators that ever worked the butter-and-egg men on the big 
Atlantic liners. He looks surprised at recognizing me, but 
not much. Ladyfingers’ nerves would have jumped through 
hoops for him. He had ’em 
that well trained. 

‘Well, well,” says I, “so 
you’re down to poaching 
pennies on the fruiters. 
Who’s your straight man 
now—Slick-Digit Taylor?”’ 

“You got me wrong,” re- 
turns Cowan. ‘‘I’mall alone 
this trip and I’m off the 
cards.” 

“Didn’t you just ask me 
to play?” I yelps. 

“Yes,’’ comes back Lady- 
fingers; “‘but when I said a 
little sociable game I meant 
it. There’s no harm in kill- 
ing some time with cards, is 
there?”’ 

“With you, feller,” I as- 
sures him, ‘‘there isn’t any- 
thing else but. I’ll bet you 
couldn’t play two games of 
solitaire without trying to 
work out some scheme for 
cheating without catching 
yourself at it. Where you 
going?” 

“Different places,” he an- 
swers, evasive. 

‘San Sablo one of them?” 


Br TONY 


“‘Redouble,’’ He Shoots Back. 


Sep _ 


not going to help n 
any in the banana } 
have anybody there who knows that I’m a detectiy 
Van Tiller gives me a rap as a broad-toe my cake } 
nearly dough. All the crook’s got to do is sit tigh y 
good chance of having Ladyfingers help him play 
against me, fugitives having a habit of sticking ) 
against the dicks; and I’ve got no doubts that 
running away from something. I decides to take , 
by the antlers. | 
“‘Listen here,” says I to the gambler, “and 
straight and right: I’m not after you, and ——” 
““T haven’t done anything,”’ he cuts in. 
“Sure you haven’t,” I tells him. “‘ You just pic] 
for a trip to Central America because the crowd}; 
Atlantic this season of the year annoy you with ¢} 
of money. I’m on my way to San Sablo to haul |: 
fish and I don’t want you to cut in and tear a hol} 
net. If you tip anybody down there that ’ma d\ 
I'll make it a point to find out what you’re wante« 
get you good.” \ 
“You can’t extradite from San Sablo,’’ he mut 5 
“Perhaps not,” I returns; ‘but you can ship hie 
of the country. I’m an inspector for the. Unit\|! 
Company—understand?”’ } 
“Sure,” grins Cowan, at ease again. “That's | 
the ladder, Bill. Started as an office boy, didn’t); 
“You play ball with me,’ I goes on, ‘‘and ma;2 
me, if I need you, and as far as I’m concerned 5 ! 
London right this minute playing euchre with th; 
of the royal stables. I shoot square, don’t 1?” — 
“But square,’ agrees Ladyfingers. ‘‘ Who you | 
“Van Tiller,’’ I answers, seeing no reason for hol} 
the info. y 
“Van Tiller?” repeats Cowan. “That the h| 
made a bum out of the Eighth National?” 
“Tt is,” I replies. a 
“Don’t worry any about my crabbing the act wi | 
snarls Cowan. ‘There was five grand of my jack} 
bank when they slammed the doors shut.” |i 
“Good!” says I. ‘‘But keep that to yourself w1 
get to San Sablo. Come on, let’s play a little b : 
want to keep my hand in.” ' 
We picks up a couple of other lads in the smoki) 
and starts a modest rubber for a cent a point, me 
Ladyfingers before the start to deal the cards Pa 
of the deck exclusive. ; 
“Of course,” says Cowan. “I still remember 
deal ’em honest.”’ ; . 
Just the same, I watches him closely every 
riffles the papers; but after all, I got to take Lad| 
word for it that he’s working on the up and wu) 
baby’s hands move so fast you can’t tell whet 1 
pulling ’em out of the middle or the long 


SARG 


pants pocket. However, the game goes along pre 
and there’s only one mess dealt by Cowan that 
suspicious. 7 
In my mitt I finds eight spades with the four tr 
but not a trick on the side. While I’m still arran | 


“Content,” Says I 


dyfingers bids three spades. I looks up quick and 
¢him, but he doesn’t flicker an eye. One of the 
goes to four diamonds and I boost her up one on 
shovels, which is plenty for the opposish. 
ow takes the first lead with a jack spot of hearts in 
dumy and leads back an ace of spades to himself, 
siz off a club on the trick when it comes to his play. 
slicer had bid an original three spades without having 


adin his hand! 
bt’s all,” says I, brusque, when the rubber ends. 

i'd you know I had all of those spades?” I snaps 

» yets Ladyfingers alone. 

I jit took a chance,’’ he answers. 

A jance, eh?” I sneers. “‘And you bid three spades 

+ ct. As a matter of fact, you knew that you’d dealt 
ne, didn’t you?” 

{)” protests Cowan. “I never —— 
Wy,” I cuts in, “didn’t you let me make the bid? It 
idit have looked so raw.” 

Hi could you have bid with a spade bust?” asks 
yf gers. “Vou didn’t have a trick outside of your 


” 


ry 
Hid you know that?” I comes back quickly. 
ovn has nothing to answer to that, but he gives me 
itjlook. me! 
LY no more bridge with Ladyfingers, doing the rest 
{ jy training for Van Tiller with other passengers. 
Rite in on several games during the remainder of the 
ail does pretty well by himself. How much cheating 
(res I don’t know, and I got toadmit that I don’t care 
hh, Nobody is being nicked enough to hurt and I can’t 
do get into a row with Ladyfingers over the fat- 
ness of other folks. 
hie isn’t even a dock at Carissima, the Southern 
emanchoring away out in the stream and relaying her 
“and out on lighters. Cowan and myself are the only 
;igo ashore. There’s nothing at the port excepting a 
dlof fruit sheds and a couple of cantinas, a Central 
ran cantina being the kind of joint where they ought 
sr2 a whisk broom with each drink so you could brush 
rsf off after getting up from the ground. 
ft an hour in Carissima, we stakes ourselves to a 
lend a bevy of burros, two of ’em for me and Cowan 
idand the rest for baggage. Just riding these sawed- 
a is tough enough, but clucking ’em over moun- 
tuils in the middle of July is not nearly so comfortable 
hwing a fit on a hot stove. 
Ii here on business,” I pants to Ladyfingers, “but 
ES you to San Sablo—a murder?”’ 
,’ says he. “On the last trip out of the Allemania 
was rolled in his stateroom for twenty grand and 
: trying to slap the rap on me.” 
luppose,” I remarks, “‘ you weren’t even on the boat.”’ 
, yes,” admits Cowan, ‘I was there all right. In fact 
al the bird that was reduced were bunkies in the same 
« I warned the bloke not to flash his roll and ——”’ 
vty bail you beating it away from?’’ I cuts in. 
yenty thousand cash bond,” returns 
jngers. 
Wwe lucky,’’ I comments dryly, “‘that 
unkie had that much for you.” 
lut halfway to San Sablo we stops for 
«unch and a rest, and I notices that asuit- 
} missing from the back of a burro. With 
1 of sinking feeling I realizes it’s the one 
cched all the playing cards in. The guide 
st remember it falling off and there’s no 
jin going back to hunt for it, the bush 
i the trail being so 


t’d you have in 
lester?” asks Cowan.. 
thing valuable?” 

orty decks of cards, 
other: things,” I 


todo with’em— 
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fa 
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for 
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orty town witha 
ards and peddle ~ 
to the drug stores at 
vents a deck or even 
er, Then he’d duck. 
iple of weeks later a 
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| oa arrive ga, 
et ta 


themselves be 


talked into a poker game with cards provided by the local 
talent.” 

“T see,” says I; 
been marked.” 

“Down to the last deuce of clubs,” nods Ladyfingers. 
“What was your idea in dragging that big supply along?” 
he asks. 

“T expect to play a lot of bridge in the next month with 
Van Tiller,” I returns. “‘You got any decks with you?” 

“Not a one,” says Cowan; “but I guess you can buy 
“em in San Sablo.”’ 

With that grain of comfort, I continues on to the banana 
burg, which we reaches in the evening. It’s a joke of a 
town, being nothing but a mess of thatched huts built on 
each side of a hog wallow that’s all cluttered up with kids, 
goats and mangy-looking pups. 

The guide leads us through this Broadway of the vil- 
lage to the other side of a hill, where there is a two-story 
wooden house surrounded by smaller ones with corrugated 
roofs. This, I figures, is the station of the fruit company. 
It is. 

‘Listen,’ I cautions Ladyfingers, ‘‘we come by the 
same boat, but we’re not supposed to be friendly. I’m an 


“every.deck in every drug store had 


We Stakes 

Ourselves to 
a Guide " 
and a Bevy 
of Burros \ 
‘ 
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official of the United and you’re just a fugitive like Van 
Tiller, but don’t let that name slip from you. The chances 
are he’s calling himself Dinkelspiel or Buffington.” 

Cowan nods and we walks up the steps to the larger 
house. The door’s open, and inside I gets a flash of a 
couple of white men at a table playing cards. Van Tiller’s 
grown a beard, but I give him a tumble right away from 
the newspaper pictures. There’s no going wrong on that 
short squat figure with the bushy eyebrows and the bald 
spot in the middle of the dome. 

The two are so interested in the game that for a minute 
or two they don’t know me and Ladyfingers has come into 
the shack. It’s two-handed bridge that’s being played, 
which is about the zero in indoor sports; but Van Tiller 
and his side kicker do their stuff with all the seriousness of 
a pair of goofs playing the star rdles at a lynching. If the 
pasteboards had been made of wet tissue paper, they 
couldn’t have been more careful in picking ’em up and 
laying ’em down. 

I coughs to attract attention and Van Tiller looks up. 
His hands clench and a scared-rabbit look chases across his 
lamps, but he braces himself quick. 

‘Just in from Carissima?”’ he asks. 

““Yes,”’ I answers. ‘‘Which one of you is the fruit com- 
pany’s man?” 

Van Tiller points to the scrawny, stoop-shouldered boy 
on the opposite side of the table. 

“This,” says I, drawing a letter from my pocket, “‘tells 
you who IJ am and what I’m in San Sablo for.”’ 

“Tn San Sablo for?’ mumbles Van Tiller, and 
again I sees the hunted flicker in his eyes. 

“Inspector of agencies, eh?’ scowls the thin 
lad. ‘‘What’s the matter? The company afraid 
I’m holding out banana peels on it?” 

“No, no,” I assures him. “I’m just 
supposed to look things over on the 
coast and ——” 

“Bring any playing cards with 
you?” cuts in Van Tiller hoarsely. 

I shakes my head no. 

“Maybe your friend did,” he goes 

Se on, with the hungry eyes of a fam- 
ished hophead, noticing Ladyfingers 
apparently for the first 
time. 

“‘He’s no friend of 
mine,’’ I snaps, curt. 
“Just happened to come 
on the same boat with me. 
I don’t know what his 
game is.’” And I throws a 
suspicious look at Cowan. 

““T got no cards,” says 
the sharper. ‘‘Can’t you 
buy ’em in this joint or 
down in Carissima?”’ 

““T told you,” growls the 
agent at Van Tiller, “that 
you should have gone 
down to the port and 
bought some off the stew- 
ard. What were you afraid 
of?” 

““Afraid!”’ mutters the 
fugitive. “‘What should I 
be afraid of?” 

“*Only the afraids,’’ 
bites off the fruit man, 
sweeping his ugly gaze 
from Van Tiller to Lady- 
fingers, “‘ever come to San 
Sablo unléss they got bus- 
iness here.” 

““Now, now,” says I, 
soothing, ‘‘there’s no use 
og i getting riled up overadeck 
: ~ of cards. You got one, 

haven’t you?’’ And 
stooping over, I picksupa 
smeary pasteboard. 
“Look out!” shrieks 
Van Tiller. 
“Huh!” I gasps, drop- 
ping it like a hot brick. 
ae, “What’s the matter?” 

Van Tiller doesn’t an- 
swer, but starts to ex- 
amine the card I’d lifted, 
smoothing out the edges and patting it flat 
on the table. I turns to the agent curiously. 

“We got to be careful,’’ he explains. ‘If 
we break one of the edges off a card, it’s 
good night games. A lot of ’em are just 
hanging by a thread now, and there’s not a 
chance of getting another deck for a month. 
You sure you haven’t one in one of those 
grips?” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Sim Cole and witness the arrest. He was in good 

spirits, and his conversation had put Cole into better 
humor by the time they reached the end of the crazy lane 
that led in along the breast of the hill to the Durie clearing, 
so that he forgot certain uneasy doubts as to the wisdom of 
his errand and was able to reflect with some contentment 
on its fee. 

After all, it wasn’t his business to pass on the justice of 
what he did in the course of duty, and he knew enough of 
the law to be satisfied that there was sound basis for his 
warrant for Fess Durie’s arrest. 

Nevertheless, as the car skidded and careened in the 
loose, rutted sand of the lane, he was glad that Barlow had 
chosen to come along. It would simplify things; by the 
time Barlow had finished explaining, Fess Durie would 
probably come along without a fight. Barlow could talk a 
fox out its burrow; if he hadn’t owned a smooth, persuasive 
tongue he’d never have managed to get those hill-billies to 
start a bank in Tyre and make him cashier, to run it about 
as he pleased. Sim’s respect was touched with envy; one 
of these days Barlow would be rich; he wasn’t the sort to 
be satisfied with a cashier’s job and pay; not very long, 
anyhow. : 

“Right good land,’ said Barlow. ‘‘Look at the dog- 
wood and broad-leaf blackjack in yonder! Make pretty 
cotton if it was cleared.” 

Cole shrugged. 

“Fess don’t need to clear no new land to make him a 
pretty crop,” he said. ‘‘He’s got a-plenty if he’d work it, 
’stead of wasting his time on that fool notion they’s gold 
on the place. Bet you him and Saul’ll be working on that 
there shaft right now—must be most down to Chiney by 
this time.” 

“It’s a mean world for a fool,” said Barlow. ‘If aman 
hasn’t got any better sense than to believe he can locate 
gold with a two-dollar dipping rod he buys from a fake 
mail-order skin, he’s headed for trouble. If Durie hadn’t 
got into this fix, he’d have gone busted some other way. 
He’s got himself to thank for his troubles.’ 

“Guess he ain’t so much smarter than Saul, after all,” 
said Sim. He turned the car sharply past the angle of the 
weathered cabin and changed gears to climb a steep grade 
along a neglected orchard of young peach trees.’ At the 
crest. where the land flattened to level clearing in the scrub. 


Bs co volunteered to drive over the ridges with 
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A Whispered Exclamation Escaped From Bariow 
and Told Sim Cole What He Needed to Know 


he shut off the engine, chuckling, “‘ Yonder’s Saul. Reckon 
Fess is down that there shaft, same as always.” 

They picked their way over an uneven heap of loose sand 
and clay toward the square box of pine,boards that thrust 
up from the center of the mound. Saul Durie turned his 
flat, vacant idiot’s face as they approached. He nodded, 
his long arms straining at the clumsy windlass. 

“Gold,” he announced in a loud, important whisper. 
“‘Gold down yonder.’”’ He swung a wooden bucket over 
the side of the box and made a confidential, stabbing ges- 
ture downward. ‘Gold,’ he said again. ‘‘Gold in the 
bottom of the well.” 

Cole leaned over the mouth of the pit. Forty or fifty 
feet below him he could see the steady heave of Fess Durie’s 
wide shoulders as they swung a pick. The thud of it in the 


clay sounded far off. Barlow called and Cole saw the | 


whites of Durie’s eyes as he raised his head. 

“What you want?”’ ‘The voice was surly. ‘“‘Ain’t got no 
time to waste on chat, Barlow—gettin’ mighty clos’t to it 
now.” 

‘Come on up a minute, Fess. Got to see you. Reckon 
the gold ain’t going to run off.” 


Cole nodded approvingly as Durie, after a moment’s: 


hesitation, dropped his pick and swung himself up to the 
lowermost of the slats nailed ladderwise between the 
scantlings that served as corner posts for the wooden lining 
of the pit. Barlow’s voice did it; there hadn’t been any- 
thing about the words to persuade that sullen fool to leave 
his work. It would have been a mean place to arrest him, 
down in the bottom of that hole, if he’d refused to come up 


of his own accord. He stood aside as Durie clambered over 
the edge of the box, a short, heavy. figure in clay-smeared* 


overalls, his face darkened by the black stubble of a week’s 
beard and wet with sweat. #i 
“‘Reckon I’ll drop this yere casin’ another notch, now 
I’m up,” said Durie. ‘You e’n talk while I’m a-workin’, 
Barlow.” 
He lifted a board from the pile beside the windlass an 
nailed it against the protruding scantlings while Barlow’s 
voice recited the complaint against him. Without looking 
up, he interrupted the smooth flow of the cashier’s talk. 
“Done told you four-five times how it was, Barlow. Joe 
Campbell he taken an’ offered me two hundred dollars f’r 
them there mules. Couldn’t go wastin’ no sech chance to 
sell ’em, long as I wasn’t workin’ the place this summer.’’ 


“But they weren’t your mules any more,” said Barlow. 


patientlv. “‘ You gave me a chattel mortgage on them and 
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when you sold them you kept the money instead of} 
me.’ | | 
“Didn’t neither.” Durie nailed on another bf 
longer one this time, the ends of which projected a) 
two beyond the casing. He went to the oppesite §} 
repeated the operation before enlarging on his 
“‘Didn’t keep a cent of it. Paid up the store and bon} 
some lumber for this yere casin’ and uF a 
“T mean you didn’t pay me,” said Barlow. “Yor 
even tell me about it, and Campbell sold the mules(} 
Dundee before I found it out.” | 
“It don’t matter. Be down to the gold any minu) 
Pay you up soon as I hit it.”” Durie sawed off an en) 
board that projected from the casing at the leve} 
ground. “Tell you it’s allright. Bound to git toth 
gold.” : a 
‘Gold in the bottom of the well,” said Saul Dur 
idiot’s whisper. ‘‘H’ist it up in a bucket.” | 
“You hesh your chat, Saul.” my 
The elder Durie spoke gently enough, but his” 
obeyed like a biddable child. Fess listened to B 
fluent explanations as he sawed off the ends of th 
boards at the ground level and let the casing settle 
the pit until it rested on those that he had just ni 
its top. Cole’s patience wore thin. : | 
“Tong and short of it is *t you jest as good as sti 
there money offen the bank,” he snapped. “Law| 
was stealing, anyhow.’ He jerked his gun from his| 
as Durie’s hand darted toward the ax that leaned 
the lumber pile. ‘Drop it, Fess! Drop it!” | 
He saw the gleaming arc of the swing as he leape 
there was a crashing roar in his ears and he stared S 
at a figure that sagged down to a huddle in the trode 
at his feet. He stood still while Barlow stooped ar 
bled; the businesslike voice seemed to come from fa 
“Right through the heart, Sim. Good thing | 
along. I can swear you had toshoot. Mighty near! 
you with that ax.” | 
It was Barlow who took charge of everything. | 
brain was numb, as if that whirling ax had struck h 
instead of missing it, as Barlow kept telling him, | 
than an inch. It was Barlow’s notion to take tl 
witted brother with them; it was Barlow who ex 
how it cid Dan when they reached the dingy jail a 


i 


where old Dan Mackenzie listened soberly to the 
Cole was glad of this; Mackenzie had somehow i) 
curiously formidable: Sim was vaguely afraid of h 


ne entleness of his voice as he put an occasional ques- 
+ 

2 acon you couldn’t do nothin’ else, Sim,” he said at 
e nodded to Barlow. “Right obliged to you f’r 
inSim manage. Reckon he was bound to be kind of 
+. Ain’t had much practice killing folks, Sim ain’t. 
hey was someone else along.”’ 

‘arlw spread his hands. 

jest lcould do,” hesaid. ‘I feel like it was partly my 
i inappened. Wish I’d never lent Fess that money in 
* place.” 

N nn hadn’t,” said Mackenzie. He glanced at the 
sere Saul Durie sat importantly erect in the back 
| Don’t know what to do about Saul. Ain’t fit to be 
out yonder.” 

ght he’d be better off at the County Farm,” said 
“There’s no harm in him, and he’ll work about as 
next man if he’s handled right. I’ll drive him 
i or you if you want I should, sheriff.”’ 
‘kon I better tend to it myself,’ Mackenzie an- 
“Obliged to you, all the same.” He turned to 
‘Better go lay down a spell, Sim. I’ll take care of 
li i 


ieoved toward the car. Saul Durie beckoned to him 


din the bottom of the well! Yes, sir! Dig it out 
tit in a bucket! Gold in the bottom of the well!’’ 


II 


sight of Barlow’s car, standing in the stripe of 
low beside the little brick bank, drew Sim Cole 
he sun-drenched street. It was after banking hours, 
‘car told him that Barlow and Murchison were still 
< behind the drawn shades, clearing up after one 
ay and getting ready for another. The tobacco 
had just opened and Cole knew that Barlow would 


hree drowsy months of midsummer had drawn him 
closer to Barlow. There were still moments when 
ght of what had happened at Fess Durie’s dry well 


with a stupid, unreasonable self-reproach; but for the most 
part he had come to accept Barlow’s version of that adven- 
ture as the rest of the community accepted it, to believe 
that he had behaved with courage and discretion under 
peculiarly trying circumstances. It was always a little 
easier to feel sure of this after seeing Barlow, however; 
Cole had formed the habit. of dropping in at the bank when- 
ever he saw that car outside of it. 

Barlow was at the wall telephone when Cole entered, his 
voice lifted in a cheerful shout against the imperfections of 
the crude apparatus. 

Murchison, the only other employe, looked up from his 
work and resumed it with a curt nod. Cole disliked’him, 
disapproved of him, interpreting his tight-lipped silences 
as hostile. 

“All right. Number Six sure. We’ll count on you.” 

Barlow hung up the receiver and twisted the crank to 
ring off. He greeted Cole with a nod and grin and addressed 
his subordinate. 

“They'll ship us twenty thousand on Number Six, 
Murchison. You better take the shoofly down to the Junc- 
tion tonight and get it. I’d attend to it myself if I didn’t 
have to run over to’ Dundee. ..Ranny Cooper’ll drive you 
back,.so you won’t have to wait over for the morning train. 
Liable to need some of that cash by the time it would get 
you home.” 

Murchison nodded without looking up. Barlow un- 
locked the gate in the counter and came out, clapping a 
friendly hand.on Cole’s shoulder. 

‘Sorry I’ve got to beat it. Keeps us on the jump, han- 


dling these tobacco sales on top of all our regular work.” 


He drew Cole with him to the door, and with a foot on the 
running board of his car, turned sharply back. ‘‘ Forgot 
something,’ he said. “Wait a second.” He ran into the 
bank and.came back, slipping a sheaf of papers into his 
pocket. “‘ Pretty near wasted my trip to Dundee,” he 
chuckled: ..{*See you in the morning, Sim.” 

He waved his hand as the car took the corner. A cloud 
of dust lifted and thinned behind it. Cole moved on, paus- 
ing to.exchange greetings with the groups of tobacco grow- 


ers and buyers who lounged in the doorways, discussing the 
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inevitable topic of the day’s sales and prices. Cole’s inter- 
est was easily satisfied. He drifted across the square to 
join old Dan Mackenzie on the jail steps, but the universal 
subject greeted him even here. 

“Seems like they had a big day down to the warehouse,” 
said the sheriff. ‘‘Big sales and low prices. Reckon they 
won’t be much of a market tomorrow.” 

Cole’s distaste for the topic prompted him to disagree for 
the mere dispute’s sake. 

““That.ain’t. how Barlow figures,’”’ he said. “‘Looking for 
another big. day, he is.” 

“Only talking with his mouth, I reckon.”’ The sheriff’s 
voice hardened a little.. ‘‘Barlow he’s bound to know 
better.”’ wa 

“Backing up his chat-anyhow,’’ said Cole. ‘‘Stopped in 
to the bank a minute and‘heard him telephone some Raleigh 
bank to ship down some extry cash on Number Six. 
Maybe he ain’t looking for another big day, but he’s fixed 
for it anyhow. Ain’t apt to ketch Barlow asleep, which- 
ever way the cat jumps.” 

“Reckon that’s so, sure enough,” said Mackenzie. 
“Smart, Barlow is.” 

He smoked in placid silence and Cole let the talk die. 
The shadows reached out across the streets; the groups in 
the doorways dissolved, the farmers driving off in their 
battered tin cars and creaking buggies and wagons, the 
buyers gathering on the hotel porch. Cole’s lips twisted 
downward as he saw Murchison emerge-from the door of 
the bank and plod across the road to the grocery, returning, 
after a little, with a paper parcel under his arm. Murchison 
saved room rent by sleeping in the back room at the bank 
and lived stingily on crackers and cheese and such stuff in- 
stead of taking his meals at the hotel. 

Cole knew. from Barlow that this was from choice; the 
fellow could afford to live at the hotel’on what the bank 
paid him, to wear a decent suit to church on Sundays, 
instead of the same cheap shiny serge that he wore at 
his work. 

“Skinflint,’’ he said under his breath. 
the pipestem from his lips. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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He Stood Aside as Durie Clambered Over ‘the Edge of the Box, a Short, Heavy Figure in Clay:Smeared Overalls 
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chief dramatis per- 

sona ofthescenario, 
a tawny-haired, green- 
eyed young woman of 
thirty-odd vital sum- 
mers. Equipped, more- 
over, with a successful 
and indulgent hus- 
band, who, running 
true to American form, 
gives her a perfectly 
free hand; a trio of 
lusty children, a de- 
lightful home and a 
host of pleasant 
friends. And still, de- 
spite all these warm 
human relationships 
with their concomitant 
responsibilities, with a 
certain fund of surplus 
time and energy at her 
disposal and the will to 
turn it into some chan- 
nel of useful activity 
instead of letting it run 
idly to waste. 

This description, in 
the rough, fits thou- 
sands of prosperously 
placed young matrons 
in America téday. 
Married, let us say, 
ten or twelve years. 
Husband, children, 
finances, friends—allin 
satisfactory shape. 
And yet withthat block 
of surplus time and energy lying heavy upon their hands. 
What to do with it? The time, of course, could be killéd in 
short order were it not for the pent-up nervous energy 
which, for safety’s sake, has to be transmuted into action 
at thesame time. And so outlet of some description is nec- 
essary—but what? Politics?. The bald fact, which is just 
beginning to peep above the horizon, is that politics, as a 
permanent, part-time occupation, appeals to a limited 
number of women. From the feminine point of view, for 
some profound, inscrutable reason, it seems painfully lack- 
ing in allure. Women walk around it, try a shot at it—and 
turn it down. Perhaps with the oncoming generation the 
case will be different. The chances are that it will. But 
just now, for the general rank and file of women, politics, 
save for the exceptions noted above, is temporarily out of 
the ring. 

What, then? Art, in its various, ramified forms? Up- 
lift movements? Tennis or golf championships? Consoli- 
dating the social aspirations of the family?- The most an- 
cient avocation of all, the man hunt? Clothes? Dancing? 
Bridge? Each of these classical, time-killing avocations 
has its little coterie of ardent disciples; but to a large group 
of women just entering the broad, sunlit, middle uplands of 
life, these diversions are not gripping enough. They look 
forth from the comfortable seclusion of their paddocks—so 
pleasant, so safe, so inclosed!—and their hearts are filled 
with vague longings—for what? For something to bite 
their teeth into; something comparable to business which 
absorbs their husbands; something strong and solid and 
sufficient to occupy their energies and give their souls re- 
De How one woman solved the problem is set forth here 

elow. 


A Builder of Homes Instead of Houses 


| sie arame as the 
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AN? struck me first, as perhaps the dominant note of 
her nature, was her superb vitality. Itrayed out of her, 
a kind of natural ruddy héalth, a poise, a confidence, an easy 
effortless strength; it expressed itself in her quick purpose- 
ful movements, in the way she walked and talked; in the 
deft plastic ease with which she handled her car, her house- 
hold, her young cyclones of children, her husband, her self- 
discovered job. It was not, however, the restless ravaging 
vitality of some of our modern egotists which sears itself 
and everything it touches like a dry licking flame, but 
rather the diffused radiant warmth of a genial fire upon a 
friendly hearth. She was what the ancients termed an 
earth woman, with the healing constructive forces of Na- 
ture strong in her. Possessed of intelligence, executive 
power and a practical common sense as rare as radium, it 
was a foregone conclusion that the type of work which 
would naturally attract her would be-constructive in char- 
acter, practical, concrete, creative and close to the needs of 
everyday life. - 
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This More Expensive Type of House is Built on a Percentage Basis 


And so she began to build houses. Not palaces or near- 
Renaissance chateaux, pretentious piles of stone and pressed 
brick, demandingslarge staffs of servants and incomes in 
the upper brackets. Not cheap little gimcrack villas, 
flimsy as pasteboard’ boxes; slung hastily together by get- 
rich-quick contractors and designed not to live in but to 
sell. Not:row upon row of workmen’s houses, repeating 
themselves monotonously like. circulating decimals, which 
prevail in certain neighborhoods of our big industrial centers. 
At the bottom of all: these structures is one idea—money. 
But at the bottom of her idea was—homes. Good, solid, 
tasteful, comfortable 
homes. Not for the poor 
little rich man, but for 
the rich little poor work- 
ingman. 

“Of course,’”’ she be- 
gan, as we drove about 
the newly opened sub- 
urban districts of De- 
troit which she had 
chosen as the scene of 
her experiment, ‘“‘the 
idea of building houses 
of this type didn’t strike 
me all at once like a bolt 
outoftheblue. It grew. 
It grew out of the indus- 
trial conditions in this 
city, its tremendous ex- 
pansion, the prosperity 
of the workers, their 
eagerness to own their 
own homes, the housing 
shortage, the rapid de- 
velopment of real-estate 
values, and the oppor- 
tunity I saw to capital- 
ize the situation and 
achieve a business suc- 
cess. 

“Tn order to under- 
stand the elements of 
my problem I must tell 
you a few facts about 
Detroit. Landlordshere 
can’t rent their apart- : 
ments because the people don’t want to rent. They all 
want to buy. They want.to own their homes. Detroit is 
a city of homes. Everybody is in one of three categories: 
He has already bought, is buying, or is saving up to buy a 
home. And there’sa dearth of houses. We can’t build them 
fast enough. The city is growing by leaps and bounds, with 


The Front Door of the Builder’s Own Home 


_ the garage first is this: Practically everybody here! 
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art. Their mag 
residences ex 
mile upon mile 
essentially an aristocratic régime, touched with fi) 
and an Old World grace and charm. And A 
tranquil backwater of highbred exclusiveness cam 
“The automobile!” fs 
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Detroit in its Blue:Print Stage | 
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“TUST so. And the metamorphosis began whic! s 

far from complete. The old Detroit, with its dis | 
and charm, is gone; and we’re still in the act of crea 
other new, fabulous Detroit, young, plastic and por 
alive. We think no 
wiping out whole b 
put through improv 
new streets. The city 
is still in its blue-pri 
and changing day by 
order to promote 
building and give thi} 
an opportunity to bi) 
own homes, we have 
up new boulevards ex 
miles into the open ' 
As a result whe 
sions, formerly far 
second-growth wilt) 
have been broken | 
town lots which sell « 
cakes. Real-estate |: 
have suddenly sproi} 
over the suburban 
like mushrooms 4 tel 
construction gangs 4) 
chopping down treesi4 
ting through thorou|! 
and somewhat back ft 
big main boulevard, § ¢ 
in the raw, unfinish | 
work of new, unpaved 
you can see dotted ke 
there little temporars 
tures, garages and } 
with a washing in t) 
yard, a baby buggy 
front yard and a fliv. 
by. Some up-and- 
family has already d 

“What I’m describing, of course, is a real-estat 

and we've got it in a virulent form. The reason th) 
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cording to statistics, we have more au 
owner 


n this city than telephone subscribers. | 
(Continued on Page 241) 


O often is the question asked, What 
ect, if any, has the woman’s vote. had 
- yon politics? A question not so easy 
sy as might at first be supposed, as so 
» tit is extraneous to the fact of the Nineteenth 
ndient must be taken into consideration. Five years 
paied since the influence of the ballot was put into 
sans; five years since the struggle of more than half 
7 ended in our victory; five years since we had 
ey to us the power of breaking and of making 


dit when one looks at effort and effect, at opportu- 
yniit result, there are moments of discouragement and 
val as to whether the dent we have made upon the 
‘edascience and upon the public welfare has been quite 
eps we had hoped. If there is any actual ground for 
septicism, 
re} lies the 
Dal 
¥: | 

17 opinion, 
asqual fran- 
ist fifty-fifty 
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doe learned 
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yn all the 
cy and fool- 
iss of youth. 
rave not suf- 


tly realized 
) far as tech- 
nowledge is 
ied, so far as 
pnal data are 
‘d,likealotof 
ters thrown 
ily into the 
_ they are 
[to copewith 
wray-bearded 
lessors, who thus at times hold them at a disadvantage. 
ead of being willing to content their souls in patience 
progressing normally, the women too frequently 
‘into the fray with knowledge undigested, with poli- 
mfused and with ambitions that are carelessly de- 
Too often they insist upon recognition on grounds 
at the same time that they glory in the recognition 
equality. At one moment they are proclaiming their 
mdence, while at the next they raise the issue of 
1s due them because of their fragile dependence. 
wish to serve on juries, but they are unwilling to be 
men or firemen. They stand ready to be drawers of 
while refusing to be hewers of wood. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KADEL & HEKBERT,N. ¥.C. F 
The Women’s Committee of Nine at the Democratic National Convention, 1924. Left to Right—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Mrs. William H. Good, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Miss Elisabeth Marbury, Miss Annie Matthews and Mrs. John Quinn 


Some Things That Women Overlook 


i motive in seeking public office does not always 
m to be because of any peculiar fitness for it, but be- 
they are entitled to it on account of their sex. Some- 
most certainly is coming to them; but just what or 
: of secondary consideration. 
men seem to forget in their mad rush to arrive that 
'se Is ever entered in a race without training; that 
would be no senior classes unless preceded by those 
ower grade; that high schools are developed from 
imary schools; that first, last and always women as 
S men must be educated in the body politic just as 
lave been educated in the body domestic. 

ther difficulty seems to be that our sex grasps units 
than entities. Convinced that a cause in itself is 


es 


; | 
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righteous, women as a rule are incapable of realizing that 
at times it is better to sacrifice a cause than to weaken a 
principle. They crusade to sustain a legislative bill when 
this very bill may be one tending to destroy a basic truth 
in which they themselves believe. They go forth to break 
a lance in the defense of some reform without studying the 
ways and means as to how such reform may be executed. 
They are so eager to press the button that they ignore the 
condition of the batteries. 

The necessity of trading is rarely recognized, nor is the 
advisability of concession ever admitted. The women do 
not quite understand that 75 per cent of accomplishment 


is better than 100 per cent of failure, and that often to 
yield something is far wiser than to lose everything. Thus 
years of even close observance will not entirely replace the 
lack of actual experience, although the value of this experi- 
ence is grossly exaggerated at times by the men, who pro- 
claim it as their invulnerable asset. 

Women should advisedly fill small local offices before 
aspiring to larger leadership. Take the record of the ma- 
jority of men who have reached conspicuous political 
positions; trace their slow progress and laborious ascent. 
Beginning, as a rule, as active members of assembly groups, 
they have gone on working harder and harder to impress 
themselves upon their organization. They have served 
year after year without recognition or compensation. 
They have sat at. the feet. of those who are their political 
superiors. They have accepted thankless tasks, hoping that 
these might open the door of greater opportunity. They 
have filled humble and low-salaried positions, awaiting 
that happy moment when, having been last, they are 
asked to become first. They have drudged; they have not 
demanded. 

Another question to be answered by women who hold 
political jobs is, how conscientiously are they filling them? 
Are they in the offices where they are employed during all 
the working hours? Are they always on time? Are they 
giving the same service when paid with public money as 
they would were they being paid by private employers? 

Admitting that the only time clock which they are ex- 
pected to punch is a moral one, how are they punching it? 
Are they conducting themselves with such dignity and 


with such a sense of responsibility of the task 
they have assumed that the men are edified 
thereby, or are they missing the opportunity of 
proving themselves as entitled to the men’s re- 
spect and confidence? If the latter are too often idle and 
indifferent, the women should take precious care not to 
gravitate to the same unworthy standard, but through 
their own splendid example they should lift the slackers 
up to theirs. 

In politics as in private life, women set the rate of their 
own exchange. It is they and not the men who fix the 
integrity of their values. 

_Each day I become impressed with the fact that we 
women lack the ability of even concealing the ignorance 
from which we are suffering; and while eager to coerce 
party recognition, we are apt to pull down the very walls 
upon our heads. 
Only recently, 
when it was a ques- 
tion of nominating 
a woman for reélec- 
tion, to continue in 
a very important 
and remunerative 
office which one of 
our sex had filled 
for the first time, 
opposition became 
apparent, not from 
the men, but from 
other women who 
coveted the job. 


Jealousies 


HILE admit- 

ting that this 
lady had proved 
herself efficient and 
earnest; while rec- 
ognizing that her 
qualifications far 
more than balanced 
her limitations, 
they, nevertheless, 
insisted that they 
should be given her 
head on a platter, 
the only reason ad- 
vanced being that, 
as this public offi- 
cial had drawn a 
large salary for 
four years, it was 
due to other women 
to have this lady’s 
bank account de- 
pleted in order that 
another’s should be 
increased. Is itany 
wonder that men 
lack confidence in 
woman’s sense of justice? Another deplorable thing is the 
spirit of petty jealousy with which many women seem to 
be imbued. Not that this is peculiar alone to our sex, but 
it is rare to find it such a swaying influence with men as it 
is with women. Instead of supporting our feminist cause 
by proudly flocking to the support of a woman who gives 
evidence of real leadership, we are pretty certain to hear 
the knocking begin from her own sex. It is from within 
that she discovers her enemies, who seem eager to demolish 
the structure which she has raised. 1 

An anecdote here may be pertinent. Not so long ago, 
when a well-known county leader wished to prove his hon- 
est desire to give his women assembly leaders an oppor- 
tunity of choice, as the term of a certain salaried position 
was about to expire, he asked these ladies to get together 
and unite upon a candidate to fill the vacancy. 

For two hours the discussion went on without result, 
until the gentleman was sent for and asked to decide the 
momentous question, as it was impossible for the women to 
agree. They insisted that he must come to the rescue. 
Again he refused, but advised the expediency of putting a 
dozen names in a hat and drawing one therefrom. To this 
the women consented, provided, however, that he, their 
leader, should lend them his masculine hat. 

Politics at best is a thankless task and a great absorber 
of time, yet to many of us it provides excitement, espe- 
cially at the time of election. We get ‘“‘the goes” as we rush 
from one meeting to another. To acquire the campaign 
habit is an easy matter. When our favorite candidates are 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Timmins studied them one by one sheer delight 
made her beautiful blue eyes shine brighter and deep- 
ened the delicate color in her cheeks. It was plain to her 
trained eye that the frogs were the work of three carv- 
ers; the three of crystal were the work of one man, 
the three of bluish agate of a second, the brown agate 
and the green moss agate frogs of a third. All three of 
these carvers were artists; they had the right feeling; 
but the carver of the brown frog and the green was a 
genius. Miss Timmins wanted that green frog, and 
she wanted it badly. It was not so realistic as the 
others. The artist, abstracting, had given it simpler, 
more austere lines; it was the essential frog. But it 
was not for her. This lot would bring the collectors of 
Chinese hard stones in a body to the sale next day, 
and their bids would soar to a height which would 
make it impossible to make a pleasing profit on it. 

With asigh she turned to the consideration of the 
other lots, to find that there was one which would suit 
her very well—three jade amulets. She had a customer 
for jade amulets, a very modern and superstitious lady 
of forty who wore a green hat and wanted only to be 
loved. That and two other lots she would buy if they 
went cheap. She marked her catalogue with the prices 
to which she would go for them, then returned to the 
frogs and again studied the green frog, at length, with 
a loving eye. She left it with a sigh. 

She kept seeing it with the eyes of her mind during 
the afternoon and evening. She might very well have 
dreamed of it. She often wanted badly a beau- 
tiful thing she sawin a salesroom; she had 
rarely wanted one as badly as she wanted 
that frog. 

At one o’clock next day the sale began with 
forty lots of Japanese netsuke. Miss Timmins 
was not interested. She was chiefly concerned 
about the behavior of her eyes; they kept 
turning to the door. She knew really that they were 
looking for the entry of that good but exasperating cus- 
tomer, Lord Scredington; but not for a moment would she 
admit this to herself. Indeed, the conscious and correct 
Miss Timmins was annoyed by this behavior of her eyes; 
but she could not stop it. Something in her subconscious- 
ness was the cause of it, something in the nature of a Scred- 
ington complex perhaps. 

She reacted to that cheerful and wicked young peer in 
two very different ways; sometimes he seemed a veritable 
familiar spirit, sometimes he was her detestable béte noire. 
Always that was after he had given her some of his cheek, 
as she phrased it—called her “Beulah darling,’ or caught 
her unaware and snatched a kiss. 

Lord Scredington did not come through the door; 
Bouncer Bosanquet did. A paunchy man of forty with a 
roving black eye, wavy black hair and a large black mus- 
tache which he was wont to twirl with an air of irresisti- 
bility, he was always a bugbear to her. Three years before, 
when she was sixteen and beginning to take the active part 
in her father’s business, he had taken her under his wing at 
the salesrooms, advising her what to buy and what not to 
buy. At first friendly, he had presently become gallant. 
An astonishingly accomplished teller of the tale, he had 
filled her girlish mind to the brim with stories about his ro- 
mantic origin and romantic life, and gone a long way toward 
taking her girlish fancy. Then, fortunately, he had shame- 
lessly tricked her out of a score of fine Japanese sword 
guards she had bought very cheaply, just because they had 
appealed to her and without knowing anything about 
them, at a suburban sale. On the top of this shock had 
come the information that he was a married man with six 
children. How she had hated him! 

The netsuke came to an end and the sale of the lots of 
hard stones began. Miss Timmins was grieved to observe 
that prices were running high. But presently she was com- 
forted, for the three jade amulets were knocked down to 
her for a sum on which she would make a very pleasing 
profit indeed. She was examining them, wondering whether 
the queer-looking one would not actually bring good luck, 
when the eight frogs were put up for sale. She watched the 
bidding. 

Of a sudden she awoke to the fact that not a single col- 
lector of hard stones was present. She jerked upright on 
her chair, thrilling with sudden hope. If a dealer bought 
the lot, she might yet get the green frog.. Few dealers 
would recognize how much finer it was than the others. 

The bids ran slowly up to thirty pounds. Then only 
Bouncer Bosanquet and Huggins—Red Huggins—went 
on bidding. Miss Timmins thought that Huggins was not 
really keen on the frogs, but only bidding Bouncer up. He 
disliked Bouncer, who had tricked him out of a fine collec- 
tion of amber, heartily; indeed, it was he who had, in his 
bitterness, conferred the title of Bouncer on him. 


[or frogs were uncommonly attractive; and as Miss 
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With an Air of Immense 

Triumph, and Holding it 

Out for HertoSee,He Said, 
“I’ve Got the Brown Frog”’ 


At Bouncer’s bid of thirty-four pounds Huggins shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away; Bouncer twirled his mus- 
tache with a triumphant air and waited for the sound of 
the hammer. : 

Miss Timmins had never meant to spend forty pounds 
at this sale; she had about as much stock as she wanted. 
But thirty-four pounds for those frogs? No! 

She bid thirty-five pounds. Bouncer came down from 


his height of satisfaction with a jolt. He scowled at her - 


and bid thirty-six pounds. Miss Timmins nodded. 

Farringdon said, “‘Thirty-seven.”’ 

Bouncer drew himself up with an air and in commanding 
accents bid thirty-eight pounds. Miss Timmins nodded. 

“Thirty-nine,” said Farringdon. 

“Forty!” said Bouncer quickly. 

Miss Timming’ heart leaped in her bosom; from his tone 
and from his quickness she guessed that that was his 
limit; indeed, she was sure of it. Farringdon would not 
give him credit to the amount of sixpence; he had come to 
the sale with only forty pounds in cash in his pocket. Con- 
fidently, she bid forty-one pounds. Farringdon knocked 
the lot down to her. 

In her delight, her fingers trembled a little as she took 
the frogs from the tray the commissionaire set before her. 
She wrapped them and the jade amulets up, each in a 
sheet of tissue paper, and put them into her attaché case. 
Tingling with a pleasing sensation of victory, she left the 
salesroom. When she reached home she had to wash and 
polish the green frog before she took her hat off. She found 
that the fact that it was now her own had destroyed none 
of its charm for her. 

She washed and polished the other frogs, but did not 
set them in the window. She put them away in a cabinet 
against the next visit of Lord Scredington, not only be- 
cause he would give her a better price for them than any 
other of her customers but because they would please him 
very much indeed—always supposing he gave her none of 
his cheek. If he did she would tell him at length how beau- 
tiful they were and how he would love them, and then sell 
them to someone else. She had a heart of gold. 

The green frog she slipped into the silk pocket in her 
skirt in which she was wont to carry a new treasure. She 
kept putting her hand into that pocket and-fondling it. 

Late in the afternoon there came into the shop a slim, 
frail-looking woman of thirty-five, of a pale complexion, 
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with a thin sharpish nose, a rather prim mouth, | 
pleasant blue eyes. From her clothes Miss Timn; 
ceived that she was an American on her trayels; |, 
accent, that she came from a Southern state, 
She moved quietly about the shop, examining j 
jects of art and asking questions about them, $j}, 
precise manner of speech and an uncommonly i 
ciation. Miss Timmins did not think that she wi 
anything; she took it that she was picking her br: 
a view to improving her own mind. As a rule M 
mins was brusque with such customers. But no) 
that beautiful green frog in her pocket could be \y 
with anyone; she was cool but courteous. | 
The lady took to her. Indeed, it looked as if she 
found other dealers so civil, and was grateful. Pj. 
apropos of a Ming bronze, she told Miss Timmins |¢ 
tory of her life. Her name was Calhoun—Anne ( 
she had been a school-teacher and had expected t 
a school-teacher till she could work no more; by 
previous year her brother John, who had gone ]/j 
1899, had died and left her fifty thousand dollars, l 
her dearest dreams were coming true. 1 
The story woke in Miss Timmins the keenest sy, j 
She, too, had her dear dreams. Had she fifty 7 
dollars, most of them would come true. 
Anne Calhoun went on to tell her that she had | 
ambition. She was resolved to take home ome 


great work of art, to be, apparently, a nucleus of ei 
her home town, and on it she proposed to spend fit 
sand dollars. On the voyage over she had learne 

fellow passenger, by whose cultui| 
look she had been vastly impressec 

she desired to buy a really great } 
art it would have to be Eastern ;| 
that modern artists, whether of the: 
the West, had lost the secret of al 
five thousand dollars would go awe 
way toward buying the beautifu |] 
made in Europe before that sec; 
lost—about the end of the fifteenth | : 
but that great masterpieces of t 

were still to be found and bought by those whos? 
for them. Evidently her informant had been a ut 


a modern of moderns—a most unfortunate advisei ) 
poor lady to have chanced on. ‘. 
But Miss Timmins was wholly of his way of t! 
she said firmly, ‘“‘He was quite right.” a) 
“T’m so glad you think so,” said Anne Calho ur 
fully. e 
“But such a piece as you want, a really fine bit 
will take a lot of finding,” said Miss Timmins. “Th | 
come over by every steamer.” =. | 
“‘T believe I’m on the track of it,’”’ said Anne |! 
with a note of triumph in her voice. “Yesterday I § 
sale at Christie’s and I happened to be sitting ni 
gentleman who was very kind about telling me alt 
things that were being sold. And after the sale It 
what I have told you; and he told me that he beli 
knew of the very thing I wanted.” a 
“He would,” said Miss Timmins with convietio 
“Yes; but it isn’t one thing; it’s eight things— 
tion. And they’re not in England; they’re in Ital 
frogs carved in agate and crystal and collec )} 
Sarrazin of Siena. Each frog is the absolute 1 
of a different artist. The prince.hunted China 
end for them. Out of the hundreds of frogs ¢ 
chaleedony and agate and crystal offered 
brought back just these eight wonderful mas 
isn’t only the frogs themselves; it’s the roma 
wonderful romance!” She clasped her hands wi 
gentle enthusiasm. “‘And my friend—I think I 
him my friend—thinks that he could get them fo. 
five thousand dollars.” a 
“Just five thousand dollars?” said Miss Timm) 
“Yes; and he’s actually trying to get them. H¢ 
to the prince last night. I had a letter from him t 
ing saying that he’d done so.”’ ae 
“M’m—what’s his name?” said Miss Timmins, 
thinking and thinking hard. ie. 
“JT mustn’t tell you that,” said Anne Calhoun 
whole matter has to be kept a profound secret.” — 
“Tt would be,”’ said Miss Timmins with convict 
“T oughtn’t really to have told you anything a) 
But I’m sure the secret is safe with you. The Italié 
ernment won’t allow works of art to leave the count’ 
know,’’ Anne Calhoun added gravely. Pe e4 
“His initials aren’t A. B. by any ae 

e 


Timmins. : f 
Anne/Calhoun’s eyes opened wide; and in th 
voice t immense astonishment she said, ‘‘ Why, | 
traordinary girl! How ever did you guess?” 
“I know his style,’”’ said Miss Timmins. 
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exession of uneasy dismay slowly spread over 
oun’s face. © or : 
pean, “Why, you don’t mean ——” 
Ass Timmins had finished her thinking. There 
BB tetopments; Albert Bosanquet was not going 
. #: thousand dollars without a splendid effort. She 
ot ving to nip that effort in the bud by saying too 


pike in: 
joi) mean anything at all. But I tell you what: [’ll 
yo some erystal and agate frogs—quite good ones. 
sagt to know something about what you're going 
” 
4% she went to the cabinet, took out the seven 
en set them on the counter. Anne Calhoun, re- 
ene to it eagerly; and they went over them one by 
tligth, Miss Timmins explaining the quality of each 
oir her best to make clear the differences in the work 
tlee artists. 
ane said carelessly, ‘Do you think you’d know 
frrs again if you saw them?” 
mertain. I should know every one of them,” said 
(lhoun with immense decision. ‘‘They’re the 
esiand cutest things I ever saw; and now that 
eild me about them so kindly and patiently, I see 
jeitiful they are. It’s hard to believe that Prince 
Ay; ean be finer than these.”’ 
he certainly won’t be much finer,’ said Miss Tim- 
wit dry certainty. 
snlhe took the green frog from her pocket and set it 
-{2 brown one and added, “These two are the real 
mpces and by the same man. You can hunt through 
‘fm end to end, as Prince Sarrazin did, without find- 
ying better. And I bought these eight frogs at Far- 
im salesrooms this morning for forty-one pounds— 
ess than two hundred dollars. So you know where 


re 

ni two hundred dollars!” cried Anne Calhoun. 
+why—I'll buy them from you. just for myself.” 
s‘immins shook her head. 


“No; Ihave a customer for them. And I don’t think, if 
I were you, I should say anything to Mr. Bosanquet about 
having seen them. It would look a little distrustful, you 
know.” 

“T certainly shan’t,” said Anne Calhoun quickly. “And 
I’m so glad you didn’t mean anything when you said you 
knew his style.” She paused, then added slowly, “I think 
he has quite a romantic air. And his eyes and that curving 
mustache and his beautiful manners remind me of the gen- 
tlemen I used to know when I was a little girl.” 

““M’m—did you notice his hands?” said Miss Timmins; 
and she made a face at the thought of those pudgy paws 
and dirty nails. 

“Yes; I noticed that they weren’t very well kept,’’ said 
Anne Calhoun a little unhappily. “‘But then, English gen- 
tlemen are not so careful about having their hands mani- 
cured as American gentlemen.’ She looked again at the 
frogs, then added wistfully, ‘‘ Perhaps that customer won’t 
buy these frogs after all and you can sell them to me.” 

“‘T think he will,” said Miss Timmins. 

Presently Anne Calhoun departed, after thanking Miss 
Timmins warmly for her kindness and saying that she 
would come again. 

At the shop door Miss Timmins said casually, ‘“‘I should 
like to know how you get on about Prince Sarrazin’s 
frogs.” 

“You shall. I’ll come round and tell you,” said Anne 
Calhoun gratefully. 

“And if you should ever see these frogs of mine again, 
don’t say you saw them here. Just say they were in Far- 
ringdon’s sale this morning, Tuesday the twenty-second, 
and fetched forty-one pounds.” 

“T will—I will,” said Anne Calhoun, and walked down 
the street. 

Miss Timmins looked after her and liked her. Anne was 
a gentle, simple creature; and under Miss Timmins’ sophis- 
tication her heart was simple as well as of gold. She was 
pleased to be helping her. 

She was also going to enjoy the procedure of Mr. Bosan- 
quet. Anne Calhoun was going to be the subject of an 
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intensive campaign. The business of getting those frogs 
from Italy and their romantic owner would be worked up 
till he had got her half crazy about them. But for the luck 
of her chancing on Miss Timmins in an amiable mood he 
would have swindled her with ease. 

But what a fool the man was! The frogs he had seen on 
view at Farringdon’s the morning before had suggested 
this ingenious swindle; he must have them; yet he had 
gone to the sale with only forty pounds in his pocket, when 
there hadn’t been one chance in a hundred of getting them 
for that sum. He had not got them; he had yet to get 
them. 

At ten o’clock next morning he came into the shop with a 
lordly air, and though unshaven, diffused about it an 
agreeable odor of beer. He twirled his mustache as he 
came. 

He said in a lordly voice, ‘‘Ah, Miss Timmins, good 
morning. I’ve come on a little matter of business—those— 
ah—frogs you bought at Farringdon’s. Do you care to 
part with them—at a reasonable profit?”’ 

“Not particularly,” said Miss Timmins in about the 
least enthusiastic voice that ever issued from human lips. 

Mr. Bosanquet gave his mustache another twirl and in 
an even more lordly voice said, “‘Ah—I’ll give you five 
pounds for your bargain.” 

“You won’t,” said Miss Timmins with gentle decision. 

A slight, rather surprised frown furrowed Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s narrow brow, and he said, ‘‘ Well, seven pounds ten 
then.” 

“Nor seven pounds ten,” said Miss Timmins in the same 
gentle voice. 

The frown furrowed Mr. Bosanquet’s brow more deeply. 
He raised his offer only to have it refused. He raised it 
again and yet again with the same result. Then with a 
rather excessive bitterness he asked Miss Timmins what 
she did want for the frogs. 

In accents both dulcet and honeyed Miss Timmins said: 

“Well, you know very well, Mr. Bosanquet, that that 
was the finest lot of hardstone frogs ever came into an 

(Continued on Page 142) 


“Now I Know Where 1 Am! A Conspiracy! You Two Women Have Conspired Together to Get Two Hundred Pounds From Me by a Trick”’ 
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AKE fourteen 
[[eunees of wood, 

fish glue, varnish, 
catgut and horsehair. 
Select, model and co- 
ordinatethese materials 
with sufficient skill, and 
you have the combina- 
tion that has‘ directed 
the musical destiny of 
civilization for 400 
years. In polite circles 
this combination is 
known as the violin and 
the bow, although 
among the masses ‘ ‘fid- 
dle,” rather than “‘vio- 
lin,” is the favorite 
word. The bow is essen- 
tial to the success of the 
combination, but it is 
the fiddle that turns out 
the tunes. 

Thefiddle, fragileking 
of musical instruments, 
with back and sides of 
maple and belly of 
spruce, is less than two 
feet long from tail but- 
ton to scrolled head. It 
is less than ten inches 
wide, and not quite two 
inches thick. It has less 
than seventy parts. Yet 
it supports a longitu- 
dinal string tension of 
eighty-eight pounds 
and a vertical pressure 
of twenty-six pounds, a 
total weight of more 
than 100 pounds. But 
it is not its physical 
endurance that makes 
the fiddle great. It 
comes nearer interpret- 
ing the human soul 
than any other in- 
strument yet devised. 

In one form or other the fiddle, or violin, has been 
played for 5000 years. The first true violin came into 
existence about 1550. There has been no appreciable im- 
provement in violin manufacture since Antonius Stradi- 
varius died in 1737. The violin bow, evolution of the 
archer’s bow, has not been materially changed since 
Francois Tourte finished his last bow and his life’s work in 
1835. But the fiddle and the bow have more fascination 
for the human race today than during any other year of 
recorded history. You will find this fascination evinced on 
every side. 

On a May evening this year 5000 distinguished musi- 
cians and lovers of music and five of the world’s greatest 
instrumentalists assembled in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
to honor a world-famous master of the violin—Leopold 
Auer. The assemblage was celebrating the eightieth anni- 
versary of Auer’s birth. Two of the five stars who partici- 
pated in the program were Jascha Heifetz and Efrem 
Zimbalist, former pupils of Auer. The others were Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Josef Hofmann and Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
renowned pianists, composers and conductors. 


Court Violinist and Farm Fiddler 


Pe octogenarian guest of the evening played a classical 
violin solo with the same impeccable intonation and 
brilliancy that won the admiration and friendship of Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikovsky, Brahms, Napoleon III, Ros- 
sini, Abdul-Hamid II, Henri Vieuxtemps, Johann and 
Richard Strauss, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli, Turgenieff and scores of others who have made artis- 
tic and political history. Auer is still a shining light in 
music and he has made more violinists great than any other 
man of his time. Leopold Auer and Lem Tilton have 
much in common. 

One night last June I heard my old friend Lem play the 
Money Musk and Virginia Reel. Lem had to hug his 
fiddle with his chin a little firmer than when his world was 
young. His good right hand, stiffened from much clinging 
to a plow handle, did not wield his trusty bow with the 
vigor of the olden days. But as he sat in a kitchen chair 
on his back porch, one knee over the other and one booted 
foot tapping time on the rough pine floor, Lem tore into 
the old quadrilles just as he used to at many a barn dance 


Efrem Zimbalist, Holding the Famous 
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when I was a kid. Now and then his voice, not quite so 
good as forty years ago, was raised in his old-time admoni- 
tion: ‘‘Hi! Jim Along, Jim Along, Josie! Hi! Jim 
Along, Jim Along, Joe!’’ while he scraped his weather- 
worn fiddle. Those of us who know him, in our native 
Illinois, cannot think of Lem without thinking of his fiddle. 

That’s along jump, from the aging but dynamic master 
who has been court violinist for Russian czars, to the aged 


PHOTOS. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 
Eugene Ysaye, Greatest Living Exponent of Brahms, 
Making a Phonographic Record of His Wonderful Art 


Titian,’’ Which He Has Just Added to His Collection of Old Masters. 
Antonius Stradivarius in 1715, This is Ranked by Experts as One of the Four Greatest Violins in the World 
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but enthusias| 
who plowed by a 
played for cn 
farmers by nit 
the years got t ik 
of him. There) 
deal of distan) 


tically as well a 0 
and geographii |; 
tween the Hy 
born virtuoso-~ 4 
who toured w_ 
and conducter |} 
Petersburg (' 
tory, and th«|| 
farmer-fiddler 
not read a nm. 
Leopold and | 
brothers under ¢ 
because they ;, 
all, fellow fidd s 
great gap betw) 
is filled with jj 
of the musical; 
who love, al) 
instruments, t | 
and the bow. 
have such a || 
all sorts of pec » 
cause no other i 
instrument }) 
such an effectiy 1 
for the emoti| 
staccato passaj | 
the accent of a 1 
ment of pereu:) 
can sustain || 
much longer 11 
human voice. |t 
modify a tone 
refinement of g 4 
that only the } 
lines of the 
can be compare \ 
The affectio) \ 
for the aa 
illustrated w, 
amateur or artist lays its beautifully curved boc « 
shoulder, tucks its chin rest under his chin, for 
finger board with his eloquent left hand and sw 5 
the rhythmic sweep of the long, bent bow. 1) 
moment to shut one’s eyes and let one’s soul soar ir } 
The dynamic Leopold Auer does it before multi 
skilled musicians and erudite music critics. The f 
Lem Tilton does it on his back-country kitche | 
t 
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It gets you, the fiddle does—gets you and holds 
always will. That’s why it is the king of instru 


The Father of All Fiddles 
\ 


SK any dozen of these fiddle fans what makes t} 
preéminent among musical instruments and }! 

get a dozen different answers. But all will agree tl’ 
is a mystery about the source of its compelling 80 ( 
gives the time-honored fiddle its peculiar almost 1) 
appeal. | 
Tradition says that King Ravanon of Ceylon sta? 
fiddle business by inventing the ravanastron 50) 
ago. You'll find it in India and in use today. It is 
der of sycamore, open at one side. Across the 0}! 
taut piece of dried snake skin forms a soundin{) 
along which two strings are stretched over a bri| 
played with a bamboo bow. The ravanastron is th! 
of fiddles. 
In the cafés of Cairo, where Egyptian, Turk, Gi} 
Arab rub elbows, the native poet, with rabab in hai) 
or dramatically chants historic poems while his | 
sit at ease on palm-stick stools, sip their coffee an 
their pipes. The rabab is the fiddle of the Mohait 
world—a one-stringed fiddle, with a box-shape|| 
fingered with one hand and bowed with the oth’ 
rabab is another ancestor of the violin. The Arabs | 
it into Spain during the eighth century, but it or! 
long before that. 
An even older ancestor, although not so old as 
anastron, is the Persian kemangeh a’gouze, a three-! 
fiddle, played cello fashion, but with a globulas 
body made of mulberry wood and parchment, or 0/ 
ally a hollow gourd. From this crude instrum¢ 
hammed -Carabagh extracts mournful musi¢ W 

(Continued on Page 130) 


|E Billy Whoozis, one FP 


o the six-year-old-child- 

ynder babes of Holly- 
d, xs presiding at a garden 
ty. Little Billy Whoozis 
dy on a chair—he wore the 
st ttle long black trousers 
th/cutest little top hat and 
ed little cane, just like a 
enn. Little Billy Whoozis 
ie speech to us, addressing 
=< folks” and telling us all 
st he wonders of God’s 
atr. When Little Billy 
so) sat down everybody 
laued generously and said 
»wute,” and waited for the 
on. introduction which we 


> ech to get. 


Thi Little Billy Whoozis 
said in front of me he had 
ierm little Emmeline Love, 
i fe, attired, true to movie 
‘itas, in a small white er- 
a (at, white ermine cap, and 
wring alittle white swagger 


Se | 

it Billy Whoozis acknowl- 
sdis introduction with poise 
a(led, “I want you to meet 
‘tid, Miss Emmeline Love, 
This is 
3/—” And he turned to 
win the gentlest condescen- 
jaginable. ‘‘ What did you 
yiir name was, honey?’’ 

td him. Miss Emmeline 
essed her curls and smiled 
ve of acknowledgment, and 
lsilly Whoozis steered her away through the crowd — 
‘vo little babes in Hollywood, abandoned by their 
/arents in the jungles of the studios in the hope 
grateful public would cover them with a shower of 
rts and hundred-dollar bills. 


jjalso in pictures. 


to apartment 
s, much real es- 
»nany securities. 
@, sixteen:month- 
lond baby is 
at $150 a week, 
ae negro 

akes his $300 
7, and a three- 
-half-year-old kid 
vurls has a pay 
/ of $500. But 
lest of all the very 
:e things are still 
‘ings the parents 
‘me little Billy 
zises and Emme- 
40ves encourage 
*hildren to do, in 
to fulfill vicari- 
an exhibition 
lex of their own. 


Wide Choice 


WAS no wicked 
cle who lost the 
3 in the wood. 
Teporter mixed 
cts. It was a lov- 
nother who was 
(00 sure no dan- 
ould come to her 
asters anywhere 
no robins could 
them. 
iundred thousand 
nts make the 
ls of the studios 
ofispring every 
Twenty thou- 
have actually 
ged to register, 


sirange things happen in Hollywood as in any of the 
firy tales. Here Cinderella from the Chicago slums 
rs her lord, and a Jackie Coogan climbs the bean 
k'outs the ogre of a casting director and can afford to 
cif he will, a millionaire at the age of ten—the owner 


ba . RTESY QF PATHE-ROACH : 
yeaa A Drama of Eastern Passion and Deceit as Acted by the Children of ‘“‘Our Gang”’ Comedies 
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James W. Horne, Director, Trying to Intrigue ‘“‘Husky’’ Hanes, the Youngest Baby Actually 


' Under a Movie Contract, Into Laughing in a Scene 


photograph and file their young at the central’ screen- 


in desperate self-defense signs have been affixed in the outer 
offices, Registration Closed to Children. Even the Los 
Angeles school authorities have been appealed to, and are 
now planning to rule that no child of school age not em- 
ployed more or less regularly in motion-picture work may 
get leaves of absence to be dragged around the studios by 
his mother. Whether that will stop the procession remains 
to be seen. The chances are that it won’t, because most 


service bureau and with the various casting directors, until . 
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movie-mad mothers start long 
before school days and the aver- 
age age of children offered to 
the casting director is under five. 
Choose a hard studio bench 
on any day of the year in Holly- 
wood. You won’t have to wait 
long before there will come, led 
by the hand, little Evelyn, aged 
two, a mass of ruffles and laces 
and painstaking curls and car- 
mined lips and the smooth, white, 
movie-made-up cheeks. Her 
mother either doesn’t know or 
doesn’t care that children are not 
usually permitted to wear make- 
up before the camera. Flop goes 
little Evelyn on the counter. 


Never Too Young 


| by tbat EVELYN,” comes 
the plaintive song and 
dance of a mother calling to fate, 
“has just decided to go into the 
movies. You can see what a 
lovely child she is; natural 
blonde—her own hair. She can 
sing, dance and is a trained ac- 
robat. She just knows you’re 
going to give her a chance, be- 
cause it isn’t the money little 
Kivelyn wants, it’s just a chance. 
She will work for—nothing!”’ 

Little Evelyn is finally dis- 
placed by little Virginia, aged 
four. Her parents wait outside 
in their car, because Virginia has 
worked in pictures before and 
knows the approach. The theatrical sweetness, the hint 
of a California-British accent, the be-of-cheer smile in use 
around a studio, sit strangely on a child. 

““Now I do hope you’ll call me soon, Miss Blank,’’ says 
Virginia to the casting director, who in this studio is a 
woman—‘“‘as soon as you can; I don’t care what it is; I’ll 
take anything. You won’t forget me, will you, honey?” 

‘Miss Blank is impressed with Virginia, in spite of the 
“honey,” until Virginia, evidently coached, makes a reap- 
pearance. Her parents, apparently under the impression 
that it will be cute, have 
told her to ask to use 
the telephone. When 
she is kindly lifted into 
the sanctum she upsets 
a bottle of ink, scatters 
a pile of paper, and 
pipes into the phone, 
“Give me the general 
manager, honey!” 

After Virginia has 
been firmly lifted out, 
and Miss Blank has 
used language strong 
for a woman but not 
too strong for a casting 
director, there appears 
a lady with a year-old 
child—a _ girl—in her 
arms. She talks and 
talks and talks in a 
semihysterical fashion, 
and the substance of 
her wail is that she 
has been making the 
rounds with this child 
for six months, has 
advertised her in every 
screen publication in 
the city and has never 
yet got even a day’s 
work. Afterward, Miss 
Blank says reflectively: 

“That woman has 
afunny story. She 
told me that she had 
come to visit relatives, 
from a small town in 
the South, and had de- 
cided to stay on in Cal- 
ifornia. - Her husband 

(Continued on 
Page 107) 
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Gil-and-Shorty two-reel comedies, a 

time when those masterly bits of film 
achievement were turned over to a 
cutting-room girl named Berna. She was 
a blond and clear-eyed creature from the 
land of the fur-bearing vikings, and her 
complete name was Berna Horowitz. 

Tall she was, and lovely in a cold 
statuesque way, though inclined to thin- 
ness. Her eyes were light blue 
and her hair was the color of 
ashes. Because her complex- 
ion was creamy and transpar- 
ent she blushed when spoken 
to, or when not spoken to, and 
this marked her as a strange 
soul, for in Hollywood less than 
4 percent of the population 
know the first thing about 
blushing. 

For reasons beyond the ken 
of any man Berna was in love 
with Walter Wesley Gilfillan, 
star of the comedy company, 
and remained in love with him - 
over a period of years, without 
ill or serious effects. When a 
cutting-room girl is in love 
with a motion-picture star, 
anything can happen to his 
future. She is to the movies 
what the diamond cutter is to 
the jewelry trade; if he is a 
second-class workman he can 
do eonsiderable damage, but 
if he is touched by the fires of 
genius he can takea poor stone 
and give it the best of the 
breaks. 

So with the cutter of film in 
the movie laboratories. Much 
is in her hands and much de- 
pends upon her intelligence, 
and usually her weekly wage is 
the same as that of a man who 
drives the company trucks. 

Berna Horowitz worked for O’Day and Grogan, but she 
never thought of her job as work, because she was content 
to follow Walter Wesley Gilfillan with her eyes and to love 
him desperately, continuously and distantly. In time 
everybody in the studio knew it, except Gilfillan. That 
obtuse comedian had his mind upon other things, and when 
he did glance at Berna it was without sentiment. He be- 
held only a cutting-room girl with yellow hair, a blue-eyed 
blonde with the manner of an outdoor girl, and a strange 
directness about her speech, when she spoke, that dum- 
founded people. 

Berna was no doubt a viking, and in addition to lavish- 
ing her love upon the unappreciative Gilfillan she imagined 
him to be a greater actor than he was. Love always gives 
a person an inaccurate appreciation of the loved one, which 
is an excellent thing for humanity. 

It was a time of troubled affairs in the studios of O’ Day 
and Grogan. There were several reasons for the turmoil, 
and among them was the growing dissatisfaction of the 
comedian and his running mate, Shorty Hamp; a discon- 
tent that became known in time to the entire studio. 

Where these two got the notion nobody ever knew, but 
it grew in the minds of both that they were fitted for 
better and finer things, and that they had passed beyond 
the lowbrow vulgarities of slapstick comedy, which had 
been earning their bread and butter for many years. The 
critical moment had arrived, they believed, when they 
should mount on and up to the higher planes of art, where 
the air is rarer and where they would join the ranks of the 
true and splendid actors of the silver sheet. They were no 
longer pie throwers, they told each other in moments of 
inspired conversational flights. They had earned their way 
to the loftier corridors of art. 

They felt, of course, unanimously certain that O’Day 
and Grogan would never permit them to act, or to appear 
in serious dramatic pictures. In fact, Gil had talked it 
over with President John O’Day. 

“Will you or won’t you?”’ he inquired on this occasion. 

“‘T will not,” said the president. ‘‘ You’re a lunatic.”’ 

“T ean act,’’ said Gil. 

“Your acting is all right—where you are.” 

“T can play drama réles.”’ 

““T know you can. But not for this company. You’re a 
comedian, we have painfully built you up as one, and you 
are going to remain and make comedies and nothing else.”’ 


[cian was, in the early days of the 
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QOL LL eS TER A GTA CED Bus 


**You Got to 
Have Menance 
in a Movie, or 
Your Audience 
Will Walk Out 
on You. This 
Has Been 
Proved Time 
and Again by 
the Census of 

Opinion”’ 


“That’s the way you feel apout it, is it?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

“All right,”’ said Gil darkly. ‘‘You watch your st2p, 
Mr. O’Day. This isn’t the only studio.” 

“Tt’s the only studio I have anything to do with, and 
while I have the say, you make comedies.” 

“Sure,’”’ said Gil, ‘‘while you have the say.” 

He slammed the door as he departed, strode down the 
walk in a bad frame of mind and was frightfully disagree- 
able all morning to those about him. 

‘“What did he say when you asked him?”’ Shorty Hamp 
inquired, being likewise interested in the future. 

“He said we were slapstick lowbrows and never would 
be anything else.” 

“Did he say that about me?”’ 

“No; about me.” 

“What did he say about. me?” 

“He don’t know you're alive.” 

Shorty grunted his annoyance. It was his private opin- 
ion that O’Day was right about Gilfillan, and that Gil 
never in this world would rise from the depths of comedy; 
but that he, Shorty Hamp, had a brilliant future in eve- 
ning clothes among the society dramas. Gilfillan, of 
course, considered Shorty not an actor at all, of any kind, 
but merely a fat figure who was suitable now and then as 
a foil or bit of background, and who could be replaced at 
any time with any of the extra men who loitered about the 
front gate. 

For several months the O’Day and Grogan Studio had 
known that all was not well, and that the Gilfillan unit was 
beating time. The comedy makers worked without enthu- 
siasm, or at least the old enthusiasm. There was no quar- 
reling or petty jealousy, and when a movie company 
reaches such a state of perfection there is indeed something 


wrong with it. The conviction grew that when Gil’s 
tract ended, there would be trouble. About Shorty E 
no one was intensely concerned, first because Short) 
no contract; and second berause everyone knew g 
would do what Gil told him to do. 
Gil’s case was different, for his comedies were y 
known, had built up a sturdy following, and the stud 
garded Gil as an excellent man, whom it, 
be difficult or impossible to replace. Fewe 
fewer grew the weeks remaining to the ¢] 
contract, yet nothing was said on eitl 
about renewal. Gil had made up his minc 
cerning several impc 
items. Onerelated tom 
and the increase for hi 
and for Shorty, but as 
passed and President (¢ 
said nothing, Gilfillan 
drew into his shell and; 
tained an air of dig 
silence, broken on] 
Shorty and other intin 
Gil was idling, waiting 
or less triumphantly, | 
ing his true value an 
tain that O’ Day would 
to terms. ‘ 
There then appear 
Hollywood a myste 
stranger named Tucl 
pompous, important, 
gering sort of person 
registered at the large 
tel, rode in a limousin 
wore rich clothes. A si 
in Hollywood attract 
stant attention, be 
there are no native silk 
Mr. Tucker wore a gle; 
topper, a frock coat, an) 
spats with pearl bu 
earried also 


what he was 
tended to do, 

He betrayed a! 
the society of 
stars, and coul 
movie people. 
indulge in t 
pastimes, and 
seemed prospe 
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money, ; 
The gossip about: 
was widespread. 
Now that time has gone by I can turn back th 
history and look at the facts, and I can see w 
was mistaken. All guesses were incorrect. E 
mile from the facts, and while persons were sp 
subject of it walked one day into the studio of 
and Grogan Pictures Corporation. This o 
morning when the Gilfillan irregularity was a 
climax. The mysterious stranger sent word t 
O’Day, and a boy took his card, upon which 
Mr. Sherman P. Tucker, and down in one 
cabalistic word “specialist.” , 
The specialist was admitted to the O’Day 
moved his silk hat and shook hands with Vic 
Grogan. ; 
“‘Now that we know each other,” he said p 3 
with the easy confidence of a New Yorker in 
“T would like to inquire if you are having any 
‘‘What kind of trouble?” asked O’Day. — 
“Studio troubles of any kind.” Q 
‘“‘Oh, ho!” exclaimed Mr. Grogan. ‘‘So th 
are! I thought I’d heard about you.” 


‘‘We have trouble,’’ admitted O’Day. i 
Gilfillan is our largest worry at this time. 
isn’t being treated right, after all we’ ve don 


and he seems determined to quit this studi 
making pictures for himself. Considering that 
him up with advertising, this seems ingrat 
“Swe led on himself,’’ muttered Grogan. 
that wa 
“Ind d, ” said Mr. Tucker. ‘‘ Would you mind 


me the ‘@etails? #3 


’ 
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yold him details for the next hour, at the end of 
ine Mr. Tucker emerged from the presidential 
nleft the studio. He was still smiling. At this mo- 
nie history of the white race neither Gil nor Shorty 
veheard of Mr. Tucker. 
anened, by the merest chance in the world, that 
sjilfillan and Hamp lunched, within the week, at 
sy Hotel, and I might pause to inform that the 
--a sanctuary of high hats and the parade ground 
ji, culture and social superiority. The comedians 
<'rail table of bamboo, toying with lettuce sand- 
; 1d bowing occasionally to stray guests. In the 
_. time a large, benign gentleman walked up and 
«d politely. Shorty noticed his spats, and with 
+ ie spat is the true mark of genuine breeding. 
yname,”’ said the gentleman, “is Sherman P. 
rot New York. I thought I recognized you, Mr. 
» Of course, a comedian looks so different in’ his 
¢thes.” 
iis Shorty Hamp,” Gil said, wondering uneasily if 
a. new and refined touch, or a movie fan, or what. 
ucker bowed toward Shorty, who saluted and 
li. 
ie been,” continued Mr. Tucker, “intending to get 
emunication with you, Mr. Gilfillan, for several 
b; business matters have intervened. I represent 
zbergs of New York.” 
«(Inzelbergs,” said Shorty, in a rather awed tone, 
i; a name that has come thundering down the 
ig corridors of time, knocking ordinary people this 
n that. 
;)wn,” Gilinvited. “Have a cup of coffee with us.” 
‘icker gently drew a chair and revealed his famous 


j’t know if it has ever occurred to you,” he con- 
| a meditative voice, after several unimportant 
«ons, ‘but the fact is this, Mr. Gilfillan: You two 
¢e now famous throughout the length-and breadth 
jad.” 

‘icker leaned over sideways to scratch a match and 
yut the flat of his hand to the corner of his mouth 
Tipered hoarsely to Gil: “This guy knows some- 


re came up from his match expedition and con- 
|i‘ You are not only famous everywhere but you are 


Shorty Hamp Played Four Different People in One Hour. 


wasting your time where you are, and you are keeping 
from your public the higher kind of entertainment to which 
your public is entitled. This is not fair to your public.” 

He paused impressively and smoked. Gilfillan nodded 
heavily, and Shorty kicked Gil’s shin under the table and 
again drew secret attention to the fact that he had said 
this guy knew something. After two or three more touches 
of “your public” and ‘‘your following,’’ Mr. Tucker had 
the two comedians as helpless as a chorus man’s father. 

“And not only that,’’ Mr. Tucker said in his confident 
booming voice, “‘ but nobody can do himself justice working 
for another. No doubt you are very well paid by O’ Day 
and Grogan.” 

“We are not,” snapped Gil. 

“Tf I told you what I get you’d fall dead,” said Shorty. 
“Tt sa joke. 

“T should have thought otherwise,’ continued the spe- 
cial pleader. ‘‘However, Mr. Gilfillan, did you ever give 
serious thought to the idea of making your own pictures— 
and perhaps pictures of an entirely different character 
from those you have made in the past?”’ 

“Did we!” Gil exploded. ‘‘Say, listen to me, Mr. 
Tucker. ‘I'll show you how much thought I’ve given to it. 
My contract with those robbers expires in less than two 
weeks, and I’m through. No:more Grogan and no more 
O’Day; and Shorty Hamp goes with me, wherever I go.” 

“Tll say I do,” added Shorty. ‘“‘We make dramas from 
now on.” 

Shorty had previously listened to the wisdom of a pro- 
ducer friend named Shearer, who knew what the public 
wanted. Mr. Shearer had taken Shorty to one side and had 
filled him with definite information concerning the forms 
of entertainment craved by the public and rewarded with 
cash. 

“One thing,’”’ Mr. Shearer had said, ‘‘is menance.”’ 

“What?” asked Shorty. 

“Menance. You got to have menance in a movie, or 
your audience will walk out on you. This has been proved 
time and again by the census of opinion, and you can’t go 
behind the census of opinion.” 

“You’re dead right,’”’ Shorty agreed. 

Mr. Shearer was a plain business man and plain spoken, 
and not a theorist, a highbrow or a dilettante. As they 
said of him in Hollywood, the only two-syllable word he 
knew intimately was fillum. 


’ 


“Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Tucker, sipping his coffee and per- 
mitting his smile to expand and warm the comedians. “It 
is an extremely fortunate thing.” 

“What is?” Gil asked. 

“That I have accidentally encountered you here today. 
My people in New York realize you are both actors of finer 
caliber than people think. The job before me has been to 
approach and interest you in the proposition of inde- 
pendent production.” 

“Who puts up the money?”’ 

“The Inzelbergs, of course. I am convinced that you 
two can make dramas that will gross real money—that is, 
compared with the financial results of your present two- 
reelers.”’ 

“That’s what I’ve been arguing,’ snorted Gil. 
and get John O’Day to see it that way. Not him!” 

“Mr. O’Day, of course,” said Tucker, ‘‘is a trifle old- 
fashioned; and the day of the old-fashioned producer is 
rapidly passing. You know what you can do. Now then, 
let’s go into this thoroughly.” 

It was a long, serious business conference, the sort where 
a conferee takes his lead pencil and marks down huge sums 
of money upon the pure white of the tablecloth. 

Within twenty-four hours news had spread through the 
O’Day and Grogan studio that Walter Gilfillan would not 
renew his contract, and that the Gil-and-Shorty comedies 
would cease. President O’Day maintained his usual calm 
exterior, but the studio said he was bluffing, was thor- 
oughly frightened, and would undoubtedly meet whatever 
demands Gil made in the way of increased salary. The 
first to speak to Gil was Berna Horowitz. 

“Ts it true?”’ she asked. 

“Tt is,’ said Gil, who liked Berna in an impersonal, 
abstracted way. 

“You are leaving this studio?”’ 

“Yes; I’m going to make pictures of my own. And not 
comedies.” 

“That’s fine,’ said the girl. ‘“‘I am glad of it.” 

“And another thing,” said Gil, “‘you’re coming with 
me—that is, if you will. I want you.” 

“Oh,” said Berna. 

“How about it?” 

“Tf you will take me, of course. 
with you than with anyone.” 

(Continued on Page 64) 


“Try 


I would rather work 


wrecie | 


Their Villain Was Gone, So They Used the Shadow of His Silk Hat and His Cape Coat, Which Was Cheaper 


reads, 
Books Once Were 
Men. I am sorry 
to say, the apo- 
thegm is not orig- 
inal with me. A 
great many years 
ago someone with 
a profound mind 
wrote that simple 
line of one-syllable 
words; helived in 
an age when men 
put themselves 
into books as they 
wrote them, and 
their readers, to a 
certain degree, did ° 
the same when 
they read them. 
Those were the 
days when authors 
starved their bod- 
ies, but fed their 
souls on what they 
could dig out of 
their own brains. 
Every man planted 
for himself and 
reaped his own 
crop; he did not 
have a vast field 
of literature in 
which to browse, 
nor was it possi- 
ble for him to 
poach. About all 
he ever got out of 
a book was what 
he himself put into 
it; and by the 
same reasoning, all 
he ever put into his book was what he got out of himself. 

So he who first said “‘Books once were men”’ uttered a 

truth that holds even to this bland day of ours; for when 
all is said and done the thing that is called a book, no 
‘matter how frail it may be, or ephemeral, would never 
have seen the light of day if it had not had man for its 
father. In the old days a book was not ashamed of its 
lineage; it was an honest fellow, with a slaving, devoted 
parent who gave thought to his offspring, called it by name 
and turned it loose on the world to make its own way. 

I like the feel of those old books. I like to pick up one of 
them and say to myself, “This is Goldsmith,” or any of a 
hundred others; for itis Doctor Gold- 
smith, not in the flesh, to be sure, 
but in a far more enduring form. 
More than one hundred and fifty 
years ago he put himself inside its 
covers—and there heis! His bookis 
not a monument; it is Goldsmith 
himself. He divided himself into a 
great many parts, for he wrote many 
books; but no matter what he may 
have been in real life, he put the best 
he had in him inside of his covers, 
and that part of him survives. 
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Ghosts of Men’s Minds 


ISTORY tells us that some of 

our idols were roisterers, drunk- 
ards, scamps; even so, we love them 
as they are today in their shabby, 
well-worn garments of cloth or 
leather, standing calm and unflinch- 
ing on our shelves 100, 200, even 300 
years after they were born. There 
were monks and bigots and ascetics 
among them too; they stand now 
alongside the scamps and the Philis- 
tines with never a word of protest. 
A friendly company of books that 
once were men. 

And the man whose work was put 
into print and between covers no 
longer ago than yesterday is in the 
book he wrote. His mind, with its 
fancies, its ideals, its vagaries, its 
poesy or its sordidness, its beauties 
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Bookstalis Along the Seine River, Paris. Notre Dame in the Background 


or even its foulness—has put itself into those pages. 
Books are the visible ghosts of men’s minds. The dis- 
tinction between the ghosts that inhabit our bookshelves 
and those that hang upon our walls in the shape of paint- 
ings lies in the simple fact that the first can speak to you 
while the others are dumb. Magnificent, colorful, alluring, 
lovely or unlovely, powerful or whatever you will—even 
haunting in its dominant silence—a painted picture is and 
always will be the ghost of a genius whose object has been 
to capture and confine the thing he sees. The painter 


paints what he sees with his eye; the writer what he sees 
with his mind. 


Grover Cleveland's Library at His Home in Princeton, New Jersey 
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prejud; ¢ 
cilious) 

noran) b 
like. 


painte) \j 
their |}; 


and still have good books; one has to be fairly | 
order to own good pictures. As a small boyin } 
West—Indiana was no farther west when I | 
than it is now, although a great many people | 
believed that it emptied into the Pacifie Ou 
obliged to read good books. There was nevé 
about the house except good books; that is tc 
was nothing else lying around loose for a supp\ | 
boy to lay his hands upon. Parents in those | 
very particular about leaving things lying arou| 
Like most boys of that day, I read Dickens, ' | 
Scott and others who have survived my youthtft | 
detestation. Whether we! 
not, we were brought u) 
literature out there in t 
West. We took it, Is 
much the same way thi 
grammar and mathema} 
and other hardships. St: 
late, however, we were 8 | 
find after we had grown | 
remembered everything | 
and Thackeray and §{ 
Cooper; and though our | 
was given clandestinely t( 
novel yarns of pirates, In 
ers, captive maidens and 
waymen, with which we |! 
brains in the seclusion of | 
candlelighted bedrooms 
sanctuaries, we could not | 
of us remember who wrot 
Abe or Claude Duval or T) 
Daughter. 7» | 
I devoured hundreds |) 
dime novels. They were 
my education. To thisda 
the joyous, secret thrill 
with the handling of th 
backs; I can smell the i1| 
paper of them; their en 
endures. But the first fines 
Iever bought to put upon 
built myself was the Comp 
of Charles Dickens. th 
college—involuntarily, 1a 
bound to say—and was V 
a daily newspaper in Lafay 


4 


i 


| greater than my experience. I was getting nine 
4 eek. The Dickens was what still is called, I sup- 
cription set—green cloth, gilt top, profusely illus- 
ra plates by Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, Cattermole 
., There were twenty-four volumes. They came 
esin a neat, clean box and they were very imposing. 
mlooked easy—two dollars a month until paid for. 
9 ollars is a lot of money when it has to be sub- 
fm thirty-six or thereabouts. 
shy I managed to get a raise in salary after a year 
‘jn I bought a set of Charles Lever. Same sort of 
e: box and the same amiable terms. Nice green, 
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Jjh binding, smooth to the touch, and smelling 
tl of literature. 
pore about first editions in those happy days, 
llay that those sets of Dickens and Lever were the 
Oxs and the most expensive I have ever possessed. 
ny I be- 
yditor of 
ysaper at 
fi2 dollars 
thought 
ilut time 
ret mar- 
1 settle 
s'that I 
\te some 
1 toread- 
Ytwith- 
ghe fact 
l swned 
7 ‘pensive 
ooks, I 
evably in- 
nto the 
s thereof, 
a that if 
aied and 
dwn toa 
life at 
uld read 
dot have 
‘out her. 


“rary 


EER, that 
Cher here 
oi}. lam 
fabout 
2verting 
Sinhand, 
city ed- 
ought a 
iper, and 
knew 
profli- 
leading 
tk Thack- 
[eouldn’t 
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get all of them on the shelf I had built. My roommate, 
another newspaper chap, threatened to move out unless 
I did something about it; he was sick of kicking Cooper 
and Thackeray out of the way every time he wanted to 
lie down on the couch in our living room to read Dickens 
or Lever. 

“Well,” argued I, “seeing that I have bought all the 
books in our library, Josh, the least you can do is to 
cough up a bookcase.”’ 

He did. It cost him twelve dollars. But even that 
is neither here nor there. What I am trying to get at— 
and I can do so only by skipping ten or fifteen years— 

is that I became interested in first editions when I 
was well along in the thirties. I was then living in 
Chicago—and I was married. It was my wife who had 
my bookplate designed and engraved for me. And it 
was she who thought of putting Books Once Were Men |, 
into it. Iam quite sure she has never loved books as 
I do, and yet she must be enjoying no end of thrills— 
vicariously, of course—upon finding herself almost 
completely surrounded by the 3000 or 4000 men who 
stand in gallant array around my library, outwardly 
mute and indifferent, but inwardly vociferous with 
love—neat-looking gentlemen all, in snug levant gar- 
ments and trimmings of gold. To be sure she has to 
think of Charlotte Bronté, Jane Austen, Fanny Burney 
and others as men; but after all, as they are attired 
in precisely the same fashion, feel the same to the 
touch and speak with a strong masculine persuasive- 
ness—well, it was she who dug up that old saying 
about books being men. 

Envy and a pardonable sense of covetousness did it. 
That is to say, a more or less close acquaintanceship 
with the collections of Mr. John Wrenn and Mr. Harry 
Gilbert, of Chicago; the growing and, I am afraid, 
pernicious habit I got into of dropping in at McClurg’s 
rare-book department to browse—a word commonly 
used by bookish people, though I don’t know why— 
among the treasures they had on their shelves and later 
to enjoy privileged explorations of proscribed and curi- 
ously enchanted safes, carefully attended by that ami- 
able warden, the late George Millard; long and pleasant 
loafing spells in the historic bookshop of the lamented 
Frank Morris, a man known and loved by all Chicago; 
frequent visits to New York where the lure of rare books 
and old books—shabby things in shaken boards or gor- 
geous ones in Cobden-Sanderson bindings—became all 
the greater in that famous little room of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., simply because they were under lock and key 


and couldn’t be got at except on invitation from amem-. 


ber of the firm or the never-to-be-forgotten Luther Living- 
ston—where the lure was so irresistible that far braver 
and vastly more level-headed men than I succumbed. 
Prices in those days were not what they are today—at 
least, not for the moderns. This was at the beginning of 


The Library of Andrew Carnegie’s New York Home 
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the century. Pickwick Papers in the original parts, for 
example, could be had for a quarter of the amount that is 
demanded and obtained today. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
George Meredith, Kipling and others were bringing com- 
paratively small prices except in the case of excessively 
rare items. A complete set of Anthony Trollope first edi- 
tions, rebound in half levant, 160 volumes—not including 
the almost unprocurable Macdermots of Ballycloran—was 
to be had for $400 or $500. 


Old Books Spoiled by New Covers 


T WAS more or less the custom, even so short a while 

ago as that, torebind all first editions, sometimes preserv- 
ing the original covers at the back, but frequently discard- 
ing them altogether; and only the shrewd, farseeing and 
sentimental lovers of books insisted upon having their 
finds as originally issued. Instead of enhancing the value 
of old books, the costly levant binding and elaborate tool- 
ing actually ren- 
dered them, in 
present-day  esti- 
mation, almost 
valueless. Origi- 
nal parts—practi- 
cally all the im- 
portant novels of 
Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Lever, Ains- 
worth and others, 
were issued first in 
monthly parts at 
one shilling the 
number and sub- 
sequently were 
bound up in one, 
two or three vol- 
umes, with general 
title pages, by the 
publishers — were 
usually ripped to 
pieces by dealers, 
one or two covers 
preserved for the 
sake of identifica- 
tion and bound in 
full or half levant. 
Buyers, even 
astute collectors, 
preferred to have 
them in that re- 
vamped and re- 
splendent condi- 


tion. 
There were, 
however, consci- 


entious book lov- 
ers who shuddered 
at the thought of 
stripping a book of 
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the supreme sacrifice. He had cleaned 

his house. He sighed deeply and drove 
himself on a final round of inspection. Every- 
where was chill neatness. The three rooms 
were no longer a home. In the kitchen he came face to face 
with Joshua. ‘‘Git out!’’ said Grandfather Tudt irascibly. 
Joshua left off his fruitless rooting under the table and 
wriggled upward an astonished question mark of a tail. 
“Git ahead on outsides now!” Grandfather Tudt urged 
less resolutely. 

It seemed inhospitality after their nine years of close 
companionship. Joshua understood it as such. He 
emitted a reproachful squeal and wheeled about; his tiny 
cloven hoofs slipped on the damp floor and he skidded, 
ham side on, against the tin dishpan. Grandfather Tudt 
stood in the door and in low spirits watched the undersized 
Joshua as he skittered with total loss of morale toward his 
lonely sty. 

Grandfather Tudt sniffed the soap-tainted air distaste- 
fully, closed the door upon it and sank down upon his one 
piece of garden furniture. This was a horsehair sofa which 
the ghoulish years were gradually disemboweling. Grand- 
father Tudt had forestalled the rats of the community by 
establishing his own nest in the middle of it. Into a de- 
pression yielded by two broken springs he eased himself, 
and surrounded by tufts of gray hair and reft canvas, 
peered expectantly toward the apple orchard of his neigh- 
bor Neutzhauer. 

He found what he sought—a flutter of blue, and he 
watched it flutter for half an hour. His small, loosely 
woven features, skewered together by a rusty spike of a 
beard, worked in satisfaction. The flutter disappeared. 
An olive-green form disengaged itself from the orchard and 
came slowly and with hanging head through the interven- 
ing cornfield. : 

“Why ain’t you fetchin’ her along with?” demanded 
Grandfather Tudt with asperity as the figure lifted the 
frazzled rope which served as gate hasp. 


(ite supreme sa ERI TUDT had made 
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His grandson, Ezer Eri Misenhelder, said nothing. This 
was not unusual; Ezer Eri usually said nothing. He wasa 
tall, brightly colored youth. Black hair and black eyes 
made his weather-tanned skin seem almost pallid; flush 
flew high upon his cheek bones. This flush deepened now 
to red smart at his grandfather’s question. He seated him- 
self upon a sawhorse and looked at a finger nail. Grand- 
father Tudt’s features tightened into a frown. 

“You ain’t popped yit,” he accused. And with increas- 
ing exasperation: “And fur why ain’t you? Here I go to 
work and pester at my house with the broom and whatever, 
and what does it make? I ain’t doin’ it agin fur you, now 
you kin take notice to that.” 

“T ain’t ever astin’ youse to sweep,’’ defended the young 
man. 

“No, but your mom was; and you knowed I was doin’ 
it fur you. ‘Hzer ain’t ever gittin’ him Idy Neutzhauer,’ 
she says, ‘if oncet she lays eyes onto your house, so clean 
like what she is,’ she says. ‘No, it ain’t ever givin’ a 
match,’ she kept a-badgerin’ me, ‘if oncet the girl lays eyes 
onto his strubbly grampop,’ she says. And here when I ast 
youse pertikkular fur to fetch her by, you ain’t doin’ it. 
What ails youse, anyways? That girl ain’t a-wisitin’ her 

‘relations fur always. Till next week her wacation will be all 
and she’ll be packin’ herself back to Indiany or wherever. 
And then where’s your chances at her?” 

Ezer Eri ground a heel into the earth. 

“She’s a-leavin’ till day after tomorrow,” he proffered 
hollowly. ‘‘She got such a letter.’ 

Grandfather Tudt jerked upright in consternation. He 
groaned. The springs groaned. 

“Day after tomorrow a’ready? And no poppin’ did! 
A day—and two nights—and she’s off? Looky here now! 
You dare git down to biz. Was you aimin’ to leave some 
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fect 
other loony run aways with bab 
and them yellow hairs? See 
Ain’t you ever got, just to say, ne¢|' 
pin’?” Ezer squirmed. “You gt 
to tell me,’ prodded his inquis» 
lessly, “‘after what I done fur you here toda; 
me up now.” oe 
“T come near it, plenty times,” writhed they t 
she gives always such a laugh.” : 
Grandfather Tudt measured his descendant /2 
“One thing is fur sure,” he commented |/t1 
wasted my time eighteen years back a’ready wi L. 
to fetch you and your twin into this here wol. 
took you off doc and made you your furst bit 
laid you onto your first piller, and now what do 
A mess of dumb words. She laughs yet! To?! 
laughs. Ain’t I tellin’ you a’ready the sect ab y 
or they always cries such times? It’s their (? 
of letting off their excitements.” He gazed ¢¥ 
figure, then cannily tried another tack. “Ocl™ 
what does it make to talk to a weasel—a w% 
slanders off a innocent female behind her 
sinooatin’ oncet where she makes light of nit 
He settled back in his nest with an air of fil" 
Sparks struck from the coal-black eyes. A 2 
chin shot to a belligerent angle as its owner $ 
the sawhorse. * 
“T never said she made light of matrimony} 
that stripe, I’d thank you to remember! ig" 
seen a girl so strict like what she is. She says *™ 
you git oncet promised, you can’t otherwise bre 
She says oncet a girl gives her yes, she can’t ¢ 
no. She won’t even to play them kissing g@ 
says she’s savin’ up her first kiss fur the felle 
ae She says yet where it’s a’’—his 
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‘a se-seal.’’ 

pullet pecked at his shoe button. Hek 
sudden embarrassment and sagged down, 
ously. Ds 
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s ne she was gittin’ one of them se-seals,’’ Grand- 
‘dt commented dryly; ‘‘and if I was back fifty 
or ich, I’d be the feller where’d give it to her.” His 
ised down the slope upon a figure which was ad- 
g ipidly through his weedy pasture. “What’s your 
‘jin’ now? Fur he’s wantin’ somepun off me or he 
n’be makin’ the trouble to see me.”” He grasped 
t: hirsute tufts with irascibility. “What does he 
9) inkerruptin’ us fur, anyhow? See here—quick 
Wat's that yellow-headed girl doin’ with herself 
- vallowed hard. 
iser Holzappel’s taking her on a buggy.” 
jlend! And it’sa moon too. But what tomorrow 
Bil 
‘aswer faltered upon Ezer’s lips. Answers always 
dipon his lips when his assertive twin appeared 
jiscene. He seemed to shrink upon the sawhorse 
age figure bounded over the sagging fence. 
, ampop! How you vass, as the Dutch say?” 
aito see some and ain’t glad to see others—as us 
es say,” retorted his grandfather. 
dference in degree of affection which Hri cherished 
+ vin descendants seemed at casual glance to be 
rited, for the young men were so similar in appear- 
h, even their own mother had at times confused 
jon closer inspection, Eben’s eyes may have been 
hi closer together than Ezer’s; but what his eyes 
| space between them his feet made up. Eben 
hier always stood with feet braced wide against 
idll comers. He braced widely now and gazed down 
il pink scrimmage of features which was his ma- 
gmdparent. 
hi you wantin’ off me?” rasped Grandfather Tudt. 
vilollars,” said the unabashed Eben. 
ain’t gittin’ it,” said Eri. ‘“‘I bet a’ready you’d 
mounced off your job.” 
jung man burst into laughter. 
nubet the wrong side of your mouth then. No, 
elity ain’t leavin’ loose of me till a while yet. But 


the boss at the garage had some such business at this hind 
end of the county, so I says, ‘Well, boss,’ I says, ‘what’s a 
matter of me doin’ it,’ I says, ‘and accidentally drop in and 
see the old folks?’ I says. So he give me dare and here 
I was. But this here two dollars now. I need it bad, 
grampop, now thatI do. I got it plenty in bank in Andore, 
but I just ain’t packin’ it. How was I to guess it was going 
to be a church social at the Neutzhauers’ tomorrow night? 
And you know me, grampop; I ain’t ever leavin’ the girls 
starve fur ice cream or whatever.”’ 

“Neutzhauers’?. Tomorrow night?” Grandfather Tudt 
piped shrilly. 

“To be sure. They’re hurryin’ it fur some such relation 
where’s wisiting them. She’s purty enough to eat, Neutz- 
hauer says.’’ He smacked his lips anticipatively. “It’s a 
free fur all, fur to raise an organ fund, so that lets you in, 
grampop.” 3 

“Tt ain’t gittin’ the chancet to let me in, fur I ain’t 
goin’,” he retorted with asperity. He turned toward the 
other twin in consternation. “‘Tonight a buggy ride, to- 
morrow night a social!” 

“Now you are on the hint of it! To be sure, a buggy ride 
tonight,” chortled Eben. “I ain’t ever leaving this here 
moon go to waste. And you know me, grampop! Iama 
man this much that I ain’t ever beauin’ a girl on a buggy 
without stopping off somewheres and buying her a flashy 
bag of somepun. And then there’s this social coming. So 
I says to myself still, ‘Well, I bet grampop would anyhow 
dip down into the old sock and bungle up the lend of a 
couple dollars,’ seeing I was ketched unexpected with 
moonlight and a social. And I says still th 

“Git away from me with your mushy moonlights and 
your socials!’’ squeaked Grandfather Tudt, leaping from 
his nest. ‘“‘Git aways from me, both of youse!’’ He scut- 
tled to his doorstep. There he turned and spatted at his 
visitors with both his palms. “It’s easy seen why the 
Lord had got to make twins out of you. Fur you ain’t the 
both of you together got brains enough fur to fill one usual 
head. Git along now!” 

Eben settled his cap jauntily. 
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““We’re bounced,” he announced to his twin. “But say, 
farmer, ketch me a horse up, will you? And how’s the 
buggy wheels? Was they greased?”’ 

‘Leave him ketch his own horse!” screeched Grand- 
father Tudt. He grabbed open his door, expelled the 
cleanly air from his nostrils with a snort, and slammed it 
shut again. He stood indeterminately in his side yard and 
gazed after the retreating twins. ‘I gosh!”’ he mur- 
mured aloud. ‘I wisht one was half the one and half the 
other.”’ 

Which may have meant something or nothing. He eyed 
his nest. He did not want to sit down. But the habit of a 
lifetime was strong. He sat. Immediately the broken 
horsehair seemed to prod him unmercifully. He got up. 

But, after all, it was not the horsehair which prodded 
him, but conscience. Conscience—conscience which had 
prodded him at intervals ever since the night he had 
officiated at the birth of the twins—had given him a 
cumulative dig with that nonchalant remark: “‘Ketch me 
ahorse up!”’ Ezer Eri had always been ketching horses up 
for Eben Eri. Yes, from the time they had learned the 
meaning of words, it had been Eben Eri who had com- 
manded, Ezer Eri who had obeyed. 

And why? Because in the Misenhelder household the 
elder son was preéminently the elder son, with all the 
privileges that pertained thereto. Grandfather Misen- 
helder, Father Misenhelder, even Mother Misenhelder, had 
unwittingly fostered this ancient notion of priority, making 
of no account that but a scant five hours had intervened 
between the birth of the twins. Only Grandfather Tudt 
had stood aloof through the years, viewing with dismay the 
increasing dominance of Eben, the increasing subjection of 
Ezer. Conscience-stricken dismay, because he alone knew 
that Ezer was in reality the older, Eben the younger! 

Oh, yes, Grandfather Tudt had thought it a most excel- 
lent joke the night the twins were born so to transpose 
them that the older might seem the younger; and as a 
consequence, as his waggish old heart then believed, so to 
arrange it that the one who was in reality the older might 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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E ARE faced 

with a na- 

tional crime 
record which has 
caused Chief Justice 
Taft to say, “The ad- 
ministration of crim- 
inal justice in this 
country has broken 
down and in 
all but a few states it 
is a disgrace to civil- 
ization.” 

We are made the 
butt of Europe’s 
jokes because we can- 
not enforce that mul- 
tiplicity of laws we 
have a passion to en- 
act. Property and life 
are not safe in this 
boasted civilization. 
We have more kill- 
ings in a single city 
than take placein the 
whole of England or the whole of Canada during a 
year. We lose not millions but billions of dollars 
every twelve months to our criminal classes. 
Youth runs wild from the feeble authority of 
home and state and has preémpted a right to swell 
our increasing criminal population. Probably two- 
thirds of our offenders are under twenty-five years of age. 
Seriously and solemnly, judges and police chiefs, prosecu- 
tors and prison wardens have declared to me that unless 
public opinion is aroused to action we are in for ten years 
of crime carnival unparalleled in modern times. 

I have undertaken to find out the causes and the cure 
for this menace. And in the course of doing so I have be- 
lieved that it was my duty to discover not only the facts 
and statistics, not only the testimony of those charged 
with law enforcement, not only the character and method 
of the new type of criminal, not only the loopholes through 
which he escapes punishment and therefore encourages 
other recruits in crime, but also the attitude of the average 
citizen in the United States toward our rising crime tide. 

I have invited and will continue to invite the testimony 
and evidence of citizens, but I confess at once a belief that 
the average man and woman, although informed in a vague 
way that crime is rampant, that lawbreaking is running 
away from all restraint and that something is the matter 
with our system of authority, are inclined to take the posi- 
tion that knowing very little of the subject, feeling a general 
distaste for it and not knowing what to do about it, they will 
wash their own hands of it. Thesubject isa disagreeable one, 
as I have discovered. But taking it by the horns is some- 
one’s duty. To a certain extent it is also everyone’s duty. 


How the Individual Citizen Can Help 


E ARE aware that even the best avenues in New York 

and the Loop District in Chicago, as examples, have 
become the scenery for popping guns, and that to the old 
American Wild West we have added the Wild East. I 
know that we have learned to pay more attention to the 
murder of an American in Turkey or one Scottish High- 
lander in Shanghai than we pay to our twenty or thirty 
killings a day in the United States. One distant killing is 
an outrage; thirty, under our noses, in one day of our 
civilization, most of which go completely unpunished, are 
hardly noticed. 

I showed this statement to one average citizen, a respon- 
sible successful American manufacturer. 

He looked somewhat disturbed and said, ‘‘What can we 
citizens do about it?” 

Of course this series of articles on crime is to answer that 
question as usefully as possible and without mincing 
words. The attempt will be made to point out why we 
have crime and why we appear so feeble in preventing it. 
To that attempt will be added an endeavor to stir public 
opinion, without which some of our antique gestures 
directed at law enforcement will never be changed. But 
at this moment I am prepared to answer the man or woman 
who asks, “What can we do about it as individuals, per- 
sonally?” 

A great deal! Only the police and prosecutors and the 
crooks themselves realize how much. There are definite 
duties of every family and every individual to learn a réle, 
small though it be, in crime prevention, detection and 
punishment. 

The first lesson is to add to the protection given by the 
authorities of the law all the self-protection against the 
criminal that intelligence can summon. Anyone can see 
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the ordinary citizen a 
not only has the ye 
duty of acting so that he keeps 
his own safety and property, 
but that such a duty, well car- 
ried out, will make crime dif- 
ficult and tend to discourage 


the criminal. Self-protection 
serves not only oneself; itserves 
the whole community! Some police departments in vari- 
ous cities have issued from time to time printed warnings and 
instructions for the use of citizens. In my task of gathering 
information, however, I am impressed with the failure of 
most police systems to instruct the community. The police 
need the codperation of the citizen, but they are under some 
obligation to instruct him and warn him of his dangers. 

A seasoned thief who has now retired and gone in for 
bootlegging, and who is building a country estate, said to 
me with a laugh: 

“The business 
of the burglar, the 
bandit, the confi- 
dence man and 
the blackmailer 
depends a lot 
upon the fact that 
their clients are 
mental defec- 
tives. Nowadays 
when a crime 
takes place and 
they nab the man, 
they send for a 
mind doctor and 
examine the pris- 
oner. What they 
ought to do is to 
examine the poor 
nuts who are the 
victims. There’s a 
real chance for 
science!”’ 

It is impossible 
in a short space to 
cover the whole 
field of instruc- 
tion; it is possi- 
ble only to select 
from data gath- 
ered in various 
cities and indicate 
the important 
points where pre- 
caution will pro- 
tect the business, 
the family and 
the commu- 
nity, and tend to 
defeat the crim- 
inal. 
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dreamed of a few 
but our capacity 
live under and to 
an effective legal s 
kept pace with t 
failure has been d 
not to intent. It 
sult of city living 
daily life and the 1 
which men work. 
to be no time in 
man can devoteto 
“We read of f 
understandings, — 
failures on the 
legal machinery, 
knowledge irrit 
distinct desire 
the impulse 
wheels of progress 
about us waste, 
lessness, most of 
traced to a lack 
on the part of the pu 
legal system, and 
or forgetfulness of 
mands upon us. But 
ing practical we ¢ 
The first practi 
eration with the p 
tion in the compa 
steps to protect one’ 
The best general bur! 
in the world, as the re 
know, is a sensi 
bark. There is | 
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barks at everything 
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egardless of size, who can be encouraged to 
at the butcher boy and split the air at the com- 
jht prowler, will often pay his own board for years 
jing the safety of the family for five minutes. 

yu have the next opportunity look over your 
. <d door locks, and then all entrances to cellars 
attles on the roof. The best of these will not 
safety, but the better they are the better the 
. One of the great testimonials to the trusting 
jres of men and women of supposed intelligence 
4 the kind of locks installed in American homes. 
. which may baffle the family when they have 
y on the way home from the theater may be of 
construction that a three-minute activity will 
ut, or they may have a latch which can literally 
ack by inserting a calling card. It is possible for 
h the help of a good hardware mechanic to pick 
; which will serve in some degree to save money 


back of the house which needs the closest in- 
) Just why the householder always feels that the 
stant facade of his castle is the one which will 
jd by the marauder, no one knows. The fact 
“irglars, especially in cities, dislike front-face 
liave talked to one expert who said that the 
idwas so dangerous that he would not attack 
ithe doors were open. It is always the less 
; (trance which attracts the invader—it is the 
the scuttles, or a rope swung down from the 
nce window, or a coping or a fire escape 
opening. 


| What Locks are For 


Brae of the ingresses by good devices is not 
aicular consequence if these devices are not 
Ji: city burglar engaged two small boys to go 
0 sides of a fashionable block in the summer- 
1 the residents had boarded up their houses 
‘a Bar Harbor, Long Island and Europe. The 


eved a dollar for trying to lift the sidewalk 
e overs, all of which had heavy chains which 
fastened in the cellar. Six- 
t:m, the burglar later testi- 
unfastened, and through 
tlm, after he had allowed a 
go by while he made his 
lection, he gained access 
sirbed possession. If no one 
aold has undivided respon- 
{( locking up when the family 
leaves the house alone, it is 
tain that doors or windows, 
or cellar bulkheads will re- 
sure. 
ful adjunct to the protec- 
€ the shell of the house—the 
tior—is the locking of doors 
om one part of the house i 


| 

>. No doubt a good many bre y 
save been saved from violent. 0) 
1s by the fact that the down- 
a; of their dwellings was separated from the 
$y a door fastened with a heavy lock, a heavy 
“heavy bolt. It goes almost without saying 
| that the 
& more the 
house is 
divided 
Say ee 
locked com- 
partments the 
greater is the 
problem of the 
burglar. 

But above 
all other easy 
entrances to a 
home there is 
none quite so 
complete as 
that of employ- 
ment. The 
chief of a de- 
tective bureau 
of one of our 
Eastern Sea- 
board cities 
has told me 
that in no other 
folly does the 
householder 
quite reach 
such heights of 
absurdity as 
when he or she 
hires help- 
He cited the 
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case of a woman who had lost all her silverware and jew- 
elry by leaving her home in charge of a man and wife who 
acted as butler and maid. The mistress of the house was 
a graduate of a famous college and an executive officer in 
women’s clubs and women’s political organizations. 

“How did you happen to engage these two servants?” 
the inspector asked. 

“Well, I had been having servant trouble and they were 
sent to me by a reputable employment agency.” 

“How did you know they were sent by the agency?” 

“They said so.” 

In point of fact there was no such agency and the serv- 
ants had explained later that the agency had gone out of 
business. 

“Did you ask for references?” 

“Yes, they showed me several.” : 

“How did you know they did not write these references 
themselves? Did you check them up?” 

“Why, no—I almost never do. Particularly in this case, 
these people had such a nice frank appearance.” 

“What were their names?” 

“James and Gertrude.” 

“No, I mean their last name and address.” 

“Why, really, I—I can’t quitesay. They asked to be paid 
in cash and not by check. I don’t know the last name.” 

It is an astonishing fact that 
numbers of householders know 
little more of their servants 
than did thiswoman. Servants 
come and go and are forgotten, 
and then if a few months later 
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Produces the Proper Neurasthenic 
State in an Invader Than to Have 
His Presence Announced by a Herald 


the house is burglarized with an ease that shows familiarity 
with the premises and the use of duplicate keys, the inno- 
cent victims are astonished by the inside information at the 
command of the invaders. 

Among the emphatic warnings of the police is the cau- 
tion against leaving the house for a day, a shopping tour, 
or for an overnight or week-end trip, and giving all pos- 
sible notice to any spying criminal that nobody is at home. 
Vacating a house should be attended by notifying the 
police rather than those who are waiting to break and enter. 
And yet most householders take efficient means to notify 
the burglar. They move the empty milk bottles into a 
prominent position on the front porch, they pull down all 
the shades, they put up a card saying, Back at Six, they 
ask some neighbor to say to any inquirers that they have 
gone to the country for the Fourth of July. They pull all 
the shades so that the whole house fairly screams down the 
street “I’m deserted,” just as at night they often turn out 
every light in the house, although they ought to know that 
for some strange reason a light of any kind often deters 
marauders. To cap the climax, the householder with sly 
avoidance of the old custom of leaving the key under the 
doormat will place it on the ledge over the door! Many 
women notify tradesmen and delivery boys that they will 
be out at certain hours and then wonder how some thief 
found out about their absence. 

Few householders have a police whistle, and perhaps 
this is because few know that one of the first steps of a sober 
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burglar is to 
cut the electric 
light and tele- 
phone wires to 
prevent an 
alarm. Cer- 
tainly few 
householders 
know that 
often the 
amount of 
goods stolen 
depends on the 
number of 
dress suitcases 
and other trav- 
eling bags left 
around where 
they will be 
handy for the 
thief to use in 
carrying away 
his selection of 
articles. 

These stran- 
gers, more of- 
ten than not, 
have an engag- 
ing appear- 
ance. The 
police know 


The Search for Burglars is Utter Folly 


too well the story told by women 
whose premises have been robbed 
under unpleasant circum- 
stances: 

“The thing that surprised me 
was his respectable, prosperous 
appearance and his polite man- 
ner. He only wanted to look 
up an address in my telephone 
book—somebody named Gilbert. Of course 
I was a little suspicious, as I always am; 
but after he had looked around and I was 
showing him out, why then he put his foot 
in the door. And oh!” 


Rules for the Householder 


COMMON practice in many house- 

holds is for a maid to let in a stranger 
or vender or alleged gas-meter reader or 
someone claiming to be an inspector of 
something. She leaves him in the kitchen 
or front hall for a little while as she goes 
up to notify her mistress. And a little while 
is often sufficient for the stranger to select 
the solid pieces from the plated. For serv- 
ants, and their employers, too, it is a good 
rule never to leave canvassers, delivery 
messengers and others not identified or 
vouched for, alone, even to go to the tele- 
phone. The person on the other end of the 
telephone may be an accomplice of your 
caller. 

Those who come to the house to obtain delivery of 
express packages, or say they have been sent by an absent 
member of the family to take clothing or furs for cleaning, 
and those venders who offer goods for sale far below the 
normal price are always possible dangers. The sneak 
thieves use the first method to obtain the mother’s furs or 
the father’s overcoat, and the second are probably selling 
stolen goods. But so gullible are most householders that a 
good appearance plus a strong assertion of any kind is 
sufficient to give complete assurance of good faith. 

A police official told me that a new laundry, seeking 
to obtain business from its competitors, had sent one of 
its drivers about a prosperous neighborhood merely saying 
at each door, ‘Laundry ready this week?’”’ And in nearly 
half.a hundred cases the laundry of the family was handed 
out to a total stranger without a question! 

The short safe rule is to keep every unidentified person 
on the cold side of the threshold. Observance of it would 
avert not only many losses of property but crimes of 
violence against the person, even killings. Then it would 
not be said so often, ‘‘The man, who said he was a peddler, 
had spread some laces for me to see, and he asked for a 
drink of water and that is the last I remember.’’ Another 
short safe rule is never to give money or property of any 
kind to anyone who is not known and vouched for. In 
one item alone—the payments down, to strangers, of parts 
of any bargained sum for anything—the loss every year 
to the simple American householder is beyond compu- 
tation. 

I have asked in several cities what the householder 
should do in case the invader does in fact get into the 
home. The overwhelming opinion is that whenever pos- 
sible violent conflict with the criminal should be avoided. 
(Continued on Page 233) 
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make themselves the shield and buckler of another’s 
life, or they are the foundations of peace and secur- 
ity upon which many lives are built. 

What impresses me 
is that they seem to pass 
beyond the reach of any 
rewards. They lose the 
capacity to receive or 
to shine. If the most 
devoted mother sur- 
vives the sacrifices she 
has made, it is with pa- 
thetically folded hands, 
as the spectator of the 
brilliant careers of her 
sons and daughters. I 
suppose mothers get 
some sort of half joy 
out of being merely 
present; but even that 
is sacrificial, for they 
are not puffed up over 
establishing these 
young ones; they are 
simply rejoicing in their 
success. Something has 
happened to them, they 
are tragically emptied 
of self and cannot share 
the lives they have 
made. 

It is the same way 
with preachers, priests, 
prophets, all that class 
of men whospend them- 
selves for others—they 
lose the capacity to live. 
They are those good, 
quiet shadows in the 
background every- 
where, strangely con- 
tented with your fame 
or your prosperity, not 
neglected, but used up. 

We are very good 
about making them the 
objects of our benefits. 
We get them out and 
show them off now and 
then for conscience’ 
sake, but they never 
really enjoy the parade 
except to be in our re- 
flected glory. They are 
dead to themselves, 
which is being dead in- 
deed. 

Just practice laying 
down your life for others 
and see what happens 
to you! These others will take it, strengthened by you, and 
go on about their affairs. I have never seen that Scripture 
fulfilled in this world which reads, ‘‘For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake the same shall find it,’’ so it must be fulfilled 
in the world to come, which is a long way off and very 
mysterious, geographically speaking. 

Sometimes when I am very low in my mind I get a feel- 
ing of terror about the Word. So many Scriptures read 
like laws every whit as merciless as those which control life 
in the natural world. All that lives has been and must be 
fertilized by that decay provided by death. Every flower 
fades, every leaf falls to enrich the soil for next year’s 
leaves and blossoms. Must we also lay down our lives for- 
ever and ever as living sacrifices that those who come after 
us shall be stronger and wiser to win what we missed of 
life and happiness? Is no mercy to be shown to the very 
good? Must they wait to be raised from the dust of all 
things to receive their rewards? 

Such thinking makes me nervous and a trifle indignant 
about the way those people who do not lay down their 
lives seem to flourish more than we do who have served 
long sentences in that wearying position. 

Now it is a mistake to fit your life to one or two Scrip- 
tures when there is such a wide choice of them. So when 
these moods of godly depression fall upon me and I am 
feeling like a poor old How-Firm-a-Foundation, or like a 
spiritual leaf that has been used a long time for the fat- 
tening or healing of the ungodly, I stir about in the Gospels 
for a better prophecy of myself. Something like this, for 
example: “And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
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of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season: his leaf 
alsoshallnotwither; and whatsoever he doethshall prosper.” 

Nothing is changed, you understand; the same law of 
the spiritual world is demanding the laying down of my 
life for His sake; but I get an extension of that law for my 
own mortal sake. Somewhere, sometime I shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, and whatsoever I do 
shall prosper! I am not above making a literal interpre- 
tation of such a promise in the fairing weather of my mind. 
I begin to feel greener, fresher in my boughs. Suddenly I 
am conscious of many rivers of kind water that have flowed 
close to the roots of my life. I have sinned quite a good 
deal and come short of my own glories, much less the 
Lord’s glory. Still I have not lost much, only a few of my 
dearer treasures laid up where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt. I am very well off here. After all, for a bush of 
my size I have brought forth considerable fruit. I am not 
old; I feel everlasting. Therefore let the years come; time 
cannot defeat or harm me. 

In such a mood I can swing paragraphs by the hour from 
the tip of my pen, or I can go forth and plant a field, strut- 
ting in the conviction that whatsoever I do shall prosper. 
It is a grand feeling, kin to that liberty the old-fashioned 
preachers used to claim when they made sure the Holy 
Ghost had descended upon them and they fell upon their 
congregations with power. 

It all comes to this again and again when you get the 
chance to see through your glass clearly for a moment: 
The Scriptures were made for us. They are the literature 
of what we are, the great reference book of man. We are 
not created like victims to fulfill them. By living we do 
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to the authors who wrote them. They have t 
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tion in living and thinking. 

But the trouble is that we can use the 
far as they will go, and those we have do 
complete. I have a vague hungry feeling th 
discovered all of them. There must be a 
buried somewhere thousands of years deep in 
which record a little happiness, something to € 
of so many sacrifices and holy joys. I have 
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seyassages quoted from Jesus. I am certain they 
toecord all He said, or that it has been lost, or that 
+iJhidden away in the archives of time. He was 
s, nerciful, so good at remembering that we are 
q<vould have made a little allowance for that kind 
piess humans need; not an indulgence in sin, but 
ubnce in life. 

je it is not blasphemous to say that I can almost 
ain such a mood; His people at ease about Him. 
Joe a quiet, bright morning before the multitudes 
tgather. And He will have looked at these chosen 
» id defend the Word with that blessing look even 
, estow upon children whom we love. And He 
wesaid, “Little children, be happy!’’ Something 
aie must have said, knowing what travails they 
5 ss through and how greatly they would need the 
‘ light-heartedness. But nothing of the kind is 
s¢inywhere in the Bible. 

urd “happy” does occur at rare intervals, but it is 
wr lly qualified. ‘‘Happy is the man that feareth 
*yys Solomon. And Job in great pain catches his 
yth this: “Happy is the man whom God correct- 
id James says, ““We count them happy which 
’ All of which means, fortunate are they who are 
ecor the worst, take their punishments with meek- 
sendure with courage. These are the evidences of 
caracter, but not my idea of real happiness. One 
;/ worrying all the time with his best attributes, 
J) in plain sight of the wicked, who do seem to 
) ithout any such attributes. I have never taken 
t:d as Jeremiah did; still, I have had my feelings. 
d7 Jeremiah’s virtues irked him. He was too aloof 
ame. And he had what you may call an alterca- 
it the Lord: 

zleous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee: 
e talk with thee of thy judgments: Wherefore 
ievay of the wicked prosper? wherefore are all they 
tat deal very treacherously? Thou hast planted 
yi, they have taken root: they grow, yea, they 
ch fruit: thou art near in their mouth, and far 
hr reins.” He goes on reminding the Lord of his 
s¢ience and how he has borne his trials until his 
futraged justice gets the better of him, and he ex- 
Pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, and 
e1em for the day of slaughter.”’ 


I do not suppose the very treacherous are happy and I 
have never wanted the wicked pulled out like sheep for the 
slaughter, but I have always wanted to ask a truly bad 
man who seemed to be having a good time if he really was 
enjoying himself. 

I have always had a hankering after some cheerful salva- 
tion, suitable and sanctifying to me as a human being in 
this present world, where I know what I am doing and 
what I want. I feel that I have a buried talent for just 
happiness, a sort of incandescence of my own nature which 
longs to shine. It seems to me that I have never made my 
happy sounds in living. I have missed that laughter which 
is the speech of a merry heart. But I have heard it many a 
time in a crowd and always flirted my head around to see 
who made it. Usually a young person whose burdens are 
still being borne by others. 

But once, I remember, it was an old woman standing in 
her own dooryard watching two children, serious and ab- 
sorbed in their play. Such a figure! Tall and gaunt, so 
straight and finely posed, her homely dress might have 
been a rag flung over an imperishable ideal. Such a face! 
Wrinkled, brown, rough, like a crude verse written by 
somebody like Ossian; the wind and the weather of life 
had passed over it, but now the sun in her eyes, the sim- 
plicity of the deepest wisdom made humorous upon her 
smiling lips. No comeliness anywhere, but that beauty of 
honest happiness in every line. I think of her as a song I 
saw once in the flesh set to a good stout tune of laughter. 

I have a distinct recollection of such people through the 
whole of my life. They do exist—women who have sur- 
vived all their fears and learned their burdens by heart and 
stand canonized by that undefeated look of happiness. 
I have seen someone go by who looked like a joyful traveler 
on his way to some happiness he had earned, carrying him- 
self, you may say, with the long light stride of a good con- 
science. At such times I have felt the light of my wings as 
if I had seen the witness of my own hopes go by. 

These are the only people I have ever envied. They have 
an expression of animation not intellectual; but vital, so 
different from that conquered look of peace which I am 
always fearing will settle upon my face before I know what 
they have learned, not by thinking, but by some happier 
use they have made of living. 

I cannot now recall when this idea first took possession 
of me, but it was far back in the years—that the life I was 
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living was not mine, but a sentence imposed upon me by 
fate, to be served faithfully. And then as a reward further 
on I should have my very own life, which would be differ- 
ent. I was not so concerned as my husband to win heaven. 
I had an impression then which has persisted with me to 
this day, that for all we know this life may be a rest the 
Lord gives us between long spells of eternity. I anticipated 
some place in my years where happiness would begin, as 
tired people look forward to a vacation. 

Shortly after A Circuit Rider’s Wife was published, it 
seemed to me I saw it, as you look a long way down the 
road and see a wider brighter place where you turn in 
through a gate and enter your own house. I remember 
saying something to Lundy about this. We would get 
away presently from all the cares we had ever had, take a 
little house in the country and begin to live happy ever 
after. I remember his silence, the look he gave me. If in the 
last day when we are called, there is one who hears, but 
eannot rise from his dust, he will have just that look of 
terrible comprehension. 

It comforts me now to remember that not even in this 
dark time when the shades were deepening about him did 
I ever raise my hands to heaven and cry, ‘‘ Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?’”’ I think well of my- 
self that my one concern was to keep him and comfort him 
as long as I could reach him. Maybe I shall never achieve 
happiness, but one thing I have had—the terrible wisdom 
of love. I cannot doubt that I have received the best of my 
life and nearly every gift that prospered in me from my 
association with Lundy. What really troubles me some- 
times is whether or not he might have fared better in the 
spirit if he had been free as a monk to seek his sacrifices 
and renunciations. 

I think now happiness is a thing you practice like music 
until you have skill in striking the right notes on time. We 
have no vocation for it. And I had no practice, not a day 
when I was free from care and one great anxiety—and one 
must be free to be happy. I know that much about it by 
having missed it. 

I came nearer to what happiness must be, a sort of deliv- 
erance from the things that are, after I began to do creative 
work. Once I had a pen in my hand and the use of my facul- 
ties, the casements of all my darkness were flung wide and 
I escaped into a very bright, quiet, good world of thoughts. 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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PIDER’S inadequacy never quite came home to Tiny 
S until one night when Bob Cuttrell, the floor manager 
of The Bon Ton Recreation Hall, casually introduced 
a visiting stranger to her. This stranger, whom Cuttrell 
had called “‘ Mr. Stone,”’ wore a winged collar and a dinner 
jacket, which might have passed unremarked in that 
coterie of district chowder graduates to whom the open- 
faced shirt was no longer the novelty it once had been. But 
the stranger carried about him an aloofness and easy non- 
chalance which promptly marked him off as an outlander. 
And he left no doubt on the matter when he danced the 
fourth consecutive dance with the perversely exhilarated 
Tiny, who sniffed the aroma of some upper world in the arms 
of this intruder with the soft voice and the patent-leather 

shoes. 

They danced with the utmost decorum, it is true; for 
the East Side, oddly enough, is more rigidly exacting in 
its dancing-floor demands than is the West Side, as the hall 
bouncer would very promptly have demonstrated. But 
the stranger showed his ignorance of local traditions by 
openly appropriating the girl of a Gas House chief and 
parading his triumph before the heavy-knuckled followers 
of a discredited leader. Such things simply weren’t done, 
unless one stood ready to face the consequences. 

Tiny woke up to what those consequences might be 
when, toward the end of her last dance with the stranger, 
she caught sight of the conferring Gas Housers at one end 
of the hall. And instinct promptly told her there was 
trouble ahead. 

“This has been a swell dance, Mista’ Stone,” she said as 
they college-walked and wheeled and dipped toward the 
other end of the hall, “but, by certain signs I know, you 
ain’t going to remember it long. So ——” 

“Tt has been a wonderful dance,” interrupted her part- 
ner, “and I intend to remember it much longer than you 
imagine.” 

“Tf you want to enjoy that privilege,’ rejoined the 
slightly breathless Tiny, ‘‘I’d advise you to duck by way 
o’ that back door while the duckin’ is good.” 
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“But I prefer going the other way,’ protested the cool- 
eyed outlander. ‘‘And I don’t intend going until the 
music stops.” 

“Tt may stop for you quicker’n you imagine,” Tiny 
found the courage to tell him. 

“What have I done?” he asked with his half-amused 
smile. 

“You’ve got yourself in Dutch,” was her slightly re- 
tarded reply, ‘‘and unless you stage a prompt fade-away 
you’re goin’ to get handled rough.” 

“For dancing with you?” he inquired, still smiling. 

She nodded, her color a little deeper than before. 

“Tt’s worth it,’’ he coolly retorted. ‘‘And I’m not as 
fragile a lily as I look.” 

“But you’d never have a chance with that bunch of 
roughnecks,” protested Tiny as the music ceased. “I know 
’em, and you don’t!” 

“The thing that puzzles me,”’ he meditatively observed, 
“is how a girl with an eye like the morning star is satisfied 
to kill time in a dump like this!” 

She accepted that as an affront and punished him for it 
by releasing his arm and letting him walk, still audacious 
and debonair, into the midst of the waiting Gas Housers. 
No word was spoken and no move was made. But a sud- 
den sense of tension reigned in that warm-aired place of 
amusement. If any suspicion of this reached the out- 
lander, he chose to disregard it. He even reached for a 
cigarette as he proceeded to shoulder his way through the 
ominously massed figures which to the outward eye seemed 
so oblivious of his advance. But by accident, apparently, 
he jostled against one of the worthies so quietly watching 
his approach. When a rough voice demanded an apology 
for that affront the man in the dinner jacket merely emitted 
a half-amused laugh. And for that he was given a second 
shoulder bunt that knocked the cigarette from his fingers. 
He swung about and fixed his eye on the sullen-faced youth 
who had so deliberately collided with him. Then, with the 
flush going from his thin cheek, he drove a fist against the 
jaw of his assailant. It was a well-planted blow, expertly 
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se or the brutish ways of the half-world along which 
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oher pride. Her manner, accordingly, was frigid 
@reme when they happened to meet just outside 
as Pool Hall. 
te you all zoomed up for?” inquired Spider as he 
)beside her and let an appreciative eye wander 
hislender body in its freshly laundered frock of 
ecolored linen. 
jilling on a gen’leman friend,” was Tiny’s curt and 
‘ndacious retort. And that troubled Spider, as it 
teded to do. 
his the matter wit’ soakin’ the slush fund for a 
movie seats?”’ Spider obliquely inquired. 
n’s the matter wit’ your big blonde wit’ the 
holored hair?”’ Tiny obliquely retorted. 
{amie was only pinch-hittin’ till you came off the 
e,” the leader of the Gas Housers was forced to 
vdge. “You're the real goods, Tiny, and it hoits 
elou gi’ me the glassy eye.” 
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So Tiny, with her shattered sense of importance re- 
stored, came down “‘off the high horse.” She relented, 
though only with certain vague reservations. She went to 
the movies and for two hours lived with the idle rich on a 
Long Island estate and thrilled absurdly when the foreign 
nobleman, who had so naively turned out to be a keister 
cracker, was caught in the act of stealing the family jewels 
from the wall safe in the library. 

“That boid couldn’t break into a Subway express,” 
complained Spider, obviously dissatisfied with the pseudo- 
count’s professional technic. 

“What do you know about box work?” inquired Tiny, 
coming out of her trance. 

“‘T’d know enough not to waste time on a bloomer,” was 
Spider’s retort as they passed out with the crowd. 

“T wonder,” soliloquized Tiny, after a more pointed 
inspection of his face, ‘‘if you’re not wastin’ time on more 
than a bloomer? How long are you goin’ to hang around 
Harrigan’s and duck for cover every time a cop turns the 
corner?”’ 

“T can woik if I have to,”’ protested Spider. 

“But you don’t seem to have to,’”’ objected Tiny. 

‘Well, I keep alive,” asserted her companion in the 
pointed yellow shoes. “‘And I don’t see what call you’ve 
got for gettin’ upstage so sudden.” 

“T was thinkin’ about the future,’ 
unlooked-for explanation. 

‘I’m satisfied wit’ the present,’’ retorted Spider. 

“But what’ll it lead to?’’ demanded Tiny. ‘“‘What’ve 
you got left to have faith in?” 

This question seemed to puzzle Spider. 

“What d’you mean by this havin’ faith?’ he queried 
as he stopped to light a cigarette. 

But Tiny had no adequate answer for that question, 
at least no answer that she could make understandable to 
the leader of the Gas House Gang. She knew that the 
gangster was a transgressor and that the way of the trans- 
gressor was hard. She knew that it was better to course 
with the hounds than to be chased with the hares. She 
knew that the world of order eventually triumphed over 
disorder. Yet her own world, in a way, was still the same 
world as Spider’s. She was not in a position to preach. It 
wasn’t up to her to do the Galway act. Some day, she 
felt, she would fight her way out of that humiliating 


’ 


was Tiny’s quite 
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morass that still kept her a straddler. But she wasn’t so 
perfect herself. She would, she knew, never steal for her- 
self. Yet there were times when she might have stolen for 
Buddy Rapp, for example; times when the sight of that 
pinched small face filled her with a hunger to thrust hap- 
piness into his arms. And even the promise of the nickel- 
plated crutches had been moved on, perforce, from a 
Christmas long past to a birthday still approaching. 

‘The thought of Buddy and of Buddy’s birthday came 
abruptly back to her the next morning when she stopped 
in the midst of her work, with her lips parted and a far- 
away look in her eyes. For pinned to the neck of a pink 
chemise she found an overlooked boodle bag of soiled 
chamois. She knew, even without opening it, that it held 
jewelry. She also knew it was arule of the laundry that 
all such finds should be promptly reported to the office. 
But Tiny, after a discreet look around to make sure she 
was not under observation, experienced still another mo- 
ment of hesitation. She remembered her promise to 
Buddy and the fact that her meager pay envelope had left 
little surplus for the purchase of luxuries. And a pair of 
nickel-mounted crutches with leather padding were surely 
to be reckoned as luxuries. 

So Tiny hesitated. Then, with a sudden hardening of 
her thin young face, she thrust the soiled boodle bag down 
into her stocking. She did not open it and examine its 
contents. But she could feel the padded points of the 
metal rings against her skin. They would bring ready 
money from a pawnbroker. She could take them down to 
Chatham Square or carry them over to Sixth Avenue, 
where there was small chance of their being traced and 
recognized. And without anybody being the wiser she 
could come triumphantly home to Buddy with his resplen- 
dent nickel-mounted crutches and hear his whoop of joy 
as he went stumping about the little flat. 

But Tiny’s triumph was not an unqualified one. The 
thought of stealing still troubled her. To take somebody 
else’s jewelry was different from pinching a banana from 
Tito’s fruit stand. Yet she hadn’t stolen it, she fiercely 
contended; she had merely found it. And women who 
were careless with their rings deserved to lose them. 

Then the fear of detection took possession of Tiny. She 
watched the clock and waited for the noon hour when she 

(Continued on Page 148) 


“*You’ve Got to Get Out of Here," Tiny Said as She Caught at His Arm. 


“fYou’ve Got to Travel and Travel Quick!” 


XXXVITIT 


REMEMBER inter- 
iI cepting a glance be- 

tween Ribault and 
Marshall when the sub- 
stance of Philida’s mar- 
conigram was conveyed to 
them. Plain as print, the 
glance read, ‘‘This should 
help.” A brief message of 
reassurance flashed from 
one man to the other; 
perfectly natural, having 
regard to what had gone 
before. The motive that 
had inspired my refusal 
was gone—dotted and 
dashed out of existence 
by a disinterested wireless 
operator. It was an ex- 
ample of the laws of 
self-preservation; of the 
instinct, common to the best as well as worst of us, to seize a 
personal advantage before troubling to ask how it might 
affect the other fellow. In Ribault’s position, I have no 
doubt I should have felt the same and that my first re- 
action would have been one of intense relief and satisfac- 
tion. Fate, in the character changeling, emotions and a 
woman’s instability had played generously into his hands. 
To his credit be it written that satisfaction quickly gave 
place to sympathy. Gentle as a woman’s, his hand went 
round my shoulders and closed with tightening pressure. 
He was mumbling something more or less unintelligible 
about never having married and not regretting it. 

Marshall was outspoken; that was his way; he spoke his 
mind irrespective of how welcome or unwelcome its con- 
clusions might be. In moments of crisis—even when the 
crisis is not our own—true characteristics reveal them- 
selves nakedly. Marshall did not believe there was more 
than one entirely perfect woman in the world— Marian. 
The rest were opportunists; vain, faithless, acquisitive, 
capricious, impulsive creatures; strangers to the sense of 
law and justice. They would make a man or break a man 
with equal lack of motive or regard. His estimate was not 


formed from actual life, but from court-room experience. 


and an almost childlike belief that a sex which could not 
answer a direct question with a positive yes or no was un- 
worthy of real trust or notice. Yes or no was Marshall’s 
philosophy of life. He would not admit the existence of 
that vast area, peopled almost exclusively by women, 
which exists subtly between the affirmative and the nega- 
tive state. 

He turned away when Marian whispered the news to 
him, his face spotted by greenish-white patches of indigna- 
tion. Seizing the acorn of the blind pull, he struck it this 
way and that between open palms. I heard it chattering 
to and fro across the windowpane like a jazz drum. 


I Stumbled Headtong Into the Muzzle of the Pistot 


“Damnable!” he ejaculated in a voice hard as a pebble. 
“Utterly rotten and damnable! I’d thank God ——” 

And quickly from Marian, with glittering eyes: ‘‘ Mar- 
shall, don’t!” 

I grabbed my hat from a chair in the hall and fled from 
the house. After that I ran—heaven knows why—ran 
across Sloane Street through Lowndes Square and so into 
the park. 

I did not hear footsteps pattering behind me—had not 
noticed as I fled from the house that Kenedy was ap- 
proaching it. He must have thought me mad and turned 
to follow. Had I known, I should not have stopped. I felt 
I could never stop; that I must go on and on until muscle 
destroyed brain. I was running away from realization of a 


loss I dared not face. Yet even so, I could not escape it. 


Realization gained on me and ever gained. Straining 
sinews and bursting lungs could not cheat it of its hold. 
Philida had gone—thrown me over—given me my freedom. 
Freedom to what? To sink into depths of desolation. 
Freedom to the city of despair. Our penny idyl was over, 
its minutes wasted and spent. That sweet bondage that 
to me was the greatest possession of life had been snapped, 
and she spoke of the frayed and broken cords as freedom. 
There are two moments in a man’s life when he knows 
to the full all that a woman means to him—the first whert 
she gives her future into his keeping, the second when she 
takes herself or is taken away; the moment of possession 
and the moment of loss. I do not know if I stumbled and 
fell or whether I threw myself down on the grass. I lay 
oblivious of the wet earth and the cold rain driving against 
me, oblivious of everything but the agony in my heart. 
My world had become a cheap, a tawdry thing, empty of 
hope; a Dead Sea, sluggish and without wave or tide. All 
importances were gone, nothing mattered; I might do this 
or that; it did not matter. I might ask myself, ‘‘ Why, why, 
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why?” But the answ\ 
account. The answer | 
tions was the same) 
emptiness and broke | 
did not concern ay 
a cause why this s 
happened. The effect j 
planation was enough 
and my suffering. 1 
suffering there is little h 
to examine the weapor 
the wound was inflict | 
of a dozen reasons PI} \ 
have acted. I was 1; 
Reasons didn’t matt, 
mattered. 

How long I lay thi 
know. Ages, it seeme |: 
it may have been |: 
minutes. Misery put | 
time. 

I was sopped to th |} 
I rolled over on an! 
blinked at the light. 
standing a few paces 
made a movement ¥ 
when our eyes met. 

“Hullo,” I said with an attempt to conceal t 
“That you? I must have been asleep, I think’ 

Without a word he took off his own coat. 

“Slip off your jacket, sir, and pop this on.” | 

“Why should I?. No, I’m all right.” 

“Slip it off, sir.” 

The rain dripped from my jacket as I passe lt 
He had taken charge of the situation. I mw)! 
nonsense about not having noticed it was rain 

“That’s all right, sir. We’ll get a taxi in th 

We passed out through the park gates. 

I hardly noticed the direction in which we! 
there was something familiar about the house k 0 
the taxi stopped. 

“Your old quarters, sir, when you was on ? 
Address ’appened to come to my mind.” 

The door was opened by Mrs. Tiverton, a 
berry, and as round. Her husband, whiskered 2 
stood dimly in the background. Late cook ar 
one of the best families in the west countr)| 
retired into the respectable seclusion of an 
house for single gentlemen. 

_ Many times I had put up in those comfortal 
in Ebury Street, S. W., and nowhere else 
well looked after—so fathered and motherec 
Tivertons. 

“‘Dear me, what a long time it is, sir, and I ¢ 
hayen’t changed one bit! Your old front room’ 
there’s a nice fire in the grate. This is a pleas 

ape from Tiverton, doubting perhaps th 
might talk too much, as cooks sometimes will: | 
sir, this way.” 

It seems absurd to say that this bonny old 
their air of warmth and deferential welcom'’ 
cause of a burning in my throat. 


ro 
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- 
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5 | 
¢ jll was narrow and my shoulder brushed against 
me outlines of Mrs. Tiverton as I passed her by. 
ulegladly have put my arms round her neck and 
pecny head on that warm billowy bosom. There are 
9) ladies who by Nature’s bounty supply a sanc- 
-# the sick at heart. She was such a one; old 
sho have outgrown emotions of her own and old 
sho absorb and to soothe the emotions of others. I 
-gieive such women stopped by strangers in the 
. gi rested upon and held for the comfort they can- 
hese but administer. 

_¢ir very roundness they smooth away the angu- 
ssf youth. Angry sorrow, bumping against the 
_«shions of their sympathy, loses much of sting 
\auaness. 

shche same ceremony he had shown years before 
it I stayed with them, old Tiverton ushered me 
m, room, pausing a moment at the door that its 
de; might not prove too overwhelming. 

us the same, sir, as 
se just the same. 
w take your meals 
es Here’s the 
.,’. Bedroom, as you 
wr, through that 
~athroom beyond. 
aiice fire burning. 
Terton will be put- 
ova kettle for a cup 
i,| 

| ndid, Tiverton; 
a.” 

‘ik you, sir. You'll 
harmchair still very 
otible. Now if there’s 
inle thing you fancy 
ego down ——” 
yaexpected to make 
stion. I chose the 
thig to come into my 


di’t think so— unless 
‘eng paper.” 

viton became in- 
lyzrave. 

ic sir, there will be 
ars in this house 
yjneither morning 
ening, sir. You'll 
me, but I feel very 
g about that.”’ 

ox his meaning and 
iced me. 

li of you,” I said. 
cll find the books on 
‘elf, sir, just the 


u the same’”—the 
s choed in my brain 
«door closed softly 
chim. Happy con- 
t of age clinging 
thetic afiection to 
sis of a constant 
_ tanding beyond and 
om the busy high- 
sf change, riding at 
oin a painted harbor 
eust settled even on 
iples. 
hher it was genius or 
et that persuaded 
“' to seek for rooms 
old house I do not 
ut lowed him more 
i: account than he or 
1 ever realize. In the 
lespair which had 
lipon me, a despair 
nit with resentment and an angry desire that 
should suffer as I was suffering, to drift into 
1m serenity of this unchanging and unchanged at- 
)»re was like a cool hand on the brow of fever. 
“mot very well understand why this was so; or why 
(rowful likenesses of Queen Victoria and Albert the 
lithe multimirrored overmantel with its forgotten 
stantly remembered knickknacks, the white cro- 
antimacassars on the formal horsehair furniture, 
ter-pedestal walnut table with the Bible, the Visi- 
ook and the pot of ferns, or, for that matter, the 
“ations of a dim little man and a fat little woman 
have influenced my mood one way or the other. 
fluence me they did. A man’s wretchedness is his 
air and of no moment in the world’s accountancy. 
ie of what had befallen me I had no title to greater 
no justification for malice or change of standard. 
ve 1 had been hurt I had no right to smash a single 
those worthless knickknacks or disturb a single 
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article of furniture from its accustomed place. I might’ 
be hurt, but my obligations were the same in sorrow as in 
joy. I might not turn pirate because of my wounds. 

I lay down on the horsehair couch and stared at the 
time-yellowed ceiling. A fly was crossing its expanse 
slowly, the winter stiffness in its joints, seeking some- 
where to die, or if not to die, to find oblivion through the 
flowerless season until spring whispered life into its wings 
again. Its lonely errand and my own were much the same. 
The instinct of concealment was common to both. Mating 
time was over; nothing was left but to forget. 

Forget? With that came the bitter realization of how 
little there was to remember. A few brief moments of pure 
joy which outshone all else that had gone before or ever 
could come after. 

Philida and I had scarcely half a dozen meetings to look 
back upon. The hours we had spent together would not 
make up one full day; and yet in that little while she had 
so completely entered into me, and had created herself in 


And Philida Said, ‘‘One Doesn’t Know the Bare Meaning of Happiness Until One Has Crossed the Rivers’”’ 


such lasting form, that her memory could never be ob- 
literated. Her laugh, the boyish swing of her arm, her clear 
thought and steady eyes. The purity and humor of her, 
her eagerness, love of the best, courage—those tight little 
compartments of her mind in which were distilled such 
quick understandings of all that was good to know. Upon 
none of these could the dust of forgetfulness settle. They 
were of lasting stuff, untarnishable by time. 

I covered my eyes with my hands and the picture of her 
was before me; I took them away and it was still there; 
and so it would be, sleeping or waking. I sprang to my 
feet and paced the room, and all the time she was at 
my side, mocking me with the freedom she had given— 
my freedom, to do with as I willed. 


XXXIX 
Keseee acted on his own authority in telling Mar- 
shall where I had hidden myself. For twenty-four 
hours he had been watching over me like a sheep dog, and, 
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what is wonderful, had hardly spoken a word. It is true 
he tried by gesture and facial contortions to get me to eat 
something. But somehow there seemed to be no point in 
eating. I had no need of food; food is to stimulate the 
body and the mind for the work it must do. But neither 
my body nor mind had any work to do. [I did not con- 
sciously refuse to eat. I had no inclination; I couldn’t. 
Old Mrs. Tiverton tried to prevail upon me until I begged 
to be left alone. Perhaps Kenedy and the Tivertons went 
into committee about me, which resulted in his errand to 
Cadogan Gardens. Marshall turned up at breakfast time 
of the second day. We were entirely commonplace with 
each other. His first remark was to ask me if I had seen 
the papers. 

I told him “‘No—why?”’ 

“Prothero’s here; and his daughter and Boas and 
Craven and Chalice, and that Nunez-Hunter woman. 
There’s a picture of them in The Mirror. They got to town 
yesterday. That charge against you is withdrawn.” 


“That in the papers 
too?” 
“Not yet. We had a 


meeting with the Director 
of Public Prosecutions in 
the evening. Bill Manistry 
gave Prothero the bird in 
no uncertain manner. ‘If I 
were Praed,’ he told him, 
‘you wouldn’t have heard 
the last of this.” He was 
suggesting, of course, a case 
for malicious prosecution.” 

Marshall cocked an eye 
at me as if to judge how I 
accepted the suggestion. I 
said nothing. 

“Our friend Ribault is 
all for it, of course.”’ 

“Naturally,” I grunted; 
“‘and so are you, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Not altogether, al- 
though the general run of 
military men will go out of 
their way to escape the 
kind of publicity that casts 
a doubt on the impartiality 
of their actions.” 

“You can tell Ribault,” 
said I, “that when I want 
to blackmail Prothero I 
have a better card up my 
sleeve than these legal in- 
tricacies.”’ 

‘“‘Blackmail?’’ he re- 
peated with a touch of 
anger. “‘What the devil are 
you talking about?” 

“Sorry, Marshall, but 
that’s how it looked to me. 
After all, a threat of legal 
proceedings is much the 
same as a threat of private 
exposure. The object in 
both cases is to get a con- 
cession that otherwise one 
stands in the way of los- 
ing.” 

“You forget giving the 
concession doesn’t rest with 
Prothero alone. It must 
have the approval of the 
public trustee and the Co- 
lonial Secretary.” 

““Y es—who’ll both be in- 
fluenced by the advice of 
the custodian of ex-enemy 
property, who in this case is 
. Francis Prothero.” 

“Which is all the more reason why he should be at- 
tacked before he advises acceptance of the other offer.” 

“‘T suppose so,’’ I answered wearily. 

“Now look here, Nigel, you haven’t a great deal to be 
grateful for as far as that man is concerned. He’s done his 
damnedest to wreck you every way he could. If ever a man 
had excuse for provocation af 

“Oh, provocation?”’ I repeated. ‘‘To hell with provoca- 
tion! What good will it do me to chuck the mud about? 
The one thing I wanted has been taken from me. Am I to 
run mad and bite everybody because of that?” 

“Then you intend to drop out?” 

“YVes—no—I don’t know. But I don’t mean to play the 
skunk because my feelings are sore.”’ 

“That’s good enough—that’s decent,”’ said Marshall. 
‘But there’s this to be said: You can’t go against your 
own side to satisfy any private arrangement you may have 
made with yourself.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Principal, Interest, Principle 


E ARE making new loans to foreign governments at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year. In Wall Street at 
the present time stand open credits to the aggregate of six 
hundred millions for the specific purpose of supporting the 
currencies of foreign countries. These are credits like that 
of the Bank of England with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, to be used when, if and as necessary. Other 
countries besides England having them are France, Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden and Denmark. When France speaks of 
arranging her debt to the American Treasury she says she 
will need more of such credits. They will be forthcoming. 
Never in the history of the world was a nation so free 
with her capital, so generous in placing credit at the call of 
foreign countries. America expects to lend more and more 
in order that her debtors may be able to recognize their 
debts. We do not lend because we have no better use for 
our money. There are native opportunities for unlimited 
amounts of capital. We do it because, having the resources, 
this is our inevitable part in the scheme of world economics. 
The borrowers solicit us; we do not solicit them. 

We stand for neither usury nor philanthropy. It is busi- 
ness we did not seek, business we might very handsomely 
do without. The aggregate of our foreign loans is colossal; 
and yet we might wipe it out, shut the book and forget it in 
ten years. But something far more important than the 
money would be lost. The integrity of debt voluntarily 
upheld is the basis of civilized commerce among nations. 
That is what would be lost out of the world, and the 
consequences would be calamitous. 

Debt between nations is a much more fragile and delicate 
matter than debt between individuals, and rests wholly 
upon honor. The individual has recourse to law; he may 
levy upon the debtor’s assets. But there is no way in which 
nations can make one another pay. Force is of no avail, 
even provided the creditor is willing to use it, except in 
petty cases between a creditor and a debtor of unequal 
status. 

The practice of borrowing and lending among nations 
is still new and experimental. Only in the past fifty years 
has it assumed systematic proportions. Never before have 
sovereign, equal nations owed one another more than it 
was convenient or expedient to pay. And if now it should 
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break down, not of necessity, not because the debtor 
nations cannot pay, each according to its capacity, but 
merely because it is hard to pay, then the prospect indeed 
would be melancholy. Well, the integrity of debt is 
what the United States stands for together with Great 
Britain—a principle, the highest yet evolved, and one 
without which the world cannot hope to go forward. 


Our Baby Parks 


ITH vacation season just over, the thoughts of 

millions are still given up to outdoor activities. 
There is no time when people are more enthusiastic regard- 
ing their next summer’s plans than in the midst of, toward 
the end of, or just after thissummer’s trip. ‘‘ Wesimply must 
visit the Blue or Green or Brown Lakes or Mountains 
or River next year,’’ insists Mr. Citizen to Mrs. C., who 
agrees. By November he will have become so immersed 
in business and she in household or social affairs that the 
desired haven of rest and sport will have faded into a 
fleeting and fugitive memory. 

But vacationing has become a tremendously serious 
and important aspect of the American social system. We 
do not visit all those wonderful places the railroad liter- 
ature or our more traveled friends are only too glad to 
tell us about. The tired business man does occasionally 
think of his business and not always of flies and casts. 
We promise ourselves a hundred outings that most of us 
never have the time to take. Yet the spread of the vacation 
custom to larger numbers of less independent and highly 
paid workers, the widespread ownership of automobiles 
and the higher standards of living generally are making 
of the summer outing a vast social movement, a yearly 
migration, so to speak. 

There are outdoor recreation attractions everywhere, 
but it is natural that people should be drawn in increasing 
numbers to the state and national parks. The citizen feels, 
as he has a right to feel, that a peculiar welcome awaits 
him in a national or state park. It belongs to him as much 
as to anyone else. He cannot be ejected by dogs or men; 
he is not a trespasser upon such ground. There are regu- 
lations for the common good; but once they are obeyed, 
the individual, rich or poor, young or old, man or woman, 
is sovereign there. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that most of the great park 
areas are in the far West, removed from the centers of 
population. The land was more available there, the 
scenic attractions on a grander scale, unique and striking, 
and therefore chosen for immediate preservation. But 
other regions have rare charm and beauty. Numerous 
portions should have been set aside. 

This defect, if it be one, in our great system of national 
outdoor recreation is in a fair way to being remedied. In 


‘the first place, Eastern areas will either be added to the 


national system or will at least become state parks. In 
the second place, tourist travel from the more populous 
states to the remoter regions of the country is increasing 
rapidly and will increase even more in the future. 

Perhaps the commonest remark of the visitor to almost 
any of the great scenic park areas is that such a place is 
being spoiled by too many people. “I used to go there 
twenty years ago with pack animals,”’ is the contemptuous 
remark of even the comparatively younger visitor, ‘‘and 
now look at the automobiles!’’ Of course the same critic 
goes in his automobile, but by some curious subconscious 
process of illogic he regards that as quite proper. Yet the 
national parks, the national forests, the unreserved public 
domain, the state, county and city parks belong to all 
the people, not to him alone. The right to outdoor recrea- 
tion is not for the chosen few. 

There are a few baby, or undeveloped, parks as yet un- 
spoiled, to which the tide of travel has not turned, where 
automobiles enter only by tortuous and devious ways. 

No such area will long be free from good roads. Most of 
the people who believe the parks are spoiled by too many 
other people will not themselves enter unless the way is 
made straight and easy. Fortunately in developing this 
and the other newer or less-developed parks there is a 
chance to work out sounder plans than in earlier years, 
with the first areas opened up. 
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There is no magic, no genius, that will keep 
of an attractive area and yet provide the fagj] 
them in. It is impossible to connect a string of g 
areas by a loop system of highways without the 
being penetrated. But in the newer and less »y 
parks foresight and wise management have a la 
to write upon. Here we can be fairly certain tit 
and grandeur will never be marred by hurdy-guy 
tions. , 

The superintendents of such parks should kyy 
time they are accessible how to scatter and dy 
the multitudes whose gregarious instincts are so «th 
to the charms of solitude. Such places may not |\; 
as truly primitive as they are today, but expe 
knowledge gained elsewhere should so direct th dl 
ment of these baby parks that greater numbers  ; 
will be attracted without a proportionate iner|e 
use of the word “spoiled.” | 

| 

What Price Socialism? 

REAT BRITAIN, closer to a test of socia tj 
than any other first-class nation today, isi} 
favorable position of all to try the experimen 
British, without the advantages they have achi«\¢ 
the capitalistic system, would probably have st y 

The people of the British Isles during the pa « 
were forced into industrialism by the inability (Hi 
to support the rapidly rising population. In orr 
for the food needed from abroad they had to e\ 
and fabricate goods which could be sold in foreig 
This in turn created a need for raw materials wh h 
be imported. The tide of imports rose with the « 
population, and only by intense industry and tl 
tion of the native genius for merchandising ai| 
could the balance be maintained. Gradually, ha» 
importation of foodstuffs and raw materials so ¢ 
the exports that the bill had to be met in other » 
1922 the deficiency was £170,000,000; in 1923 | 
creased to £202,000,000, and in 1924 it attaine | 
gering proportions of £340,600,000. Neverthele| 
Great Britain was able to square her bill with | 
and show a margin to the good. 

This is how it was done: Great Britain is st | 
center in banking, shipping and insurance; 2) 
services she thus renders she takes a comfortablt) 
profits from banking and insurance and similt} 
reached in 1924 a total of £55,000,000. The B: 
a very large share of the world’s shipping, and t)) 
derived as a world’s carrier of merchandise }) 
£130,000,000. British investments throughout | 
according to Board of Trade figures, netted a: 
£185,000,000 for the year. Thus the deficiency ; 
up and the food bills paid. 

Absolute socialism would dry up these sources (| 
Even under a modified form of it, wealth wou| 
taxed out of existence, and there would no lon;' 
opportunity for John Bull to continue his service | 
banker, carrier and underwriter. How would the} 
be made up then? Not by an increase in the} 
manufactured goods. The nationalization of la| 
tend to raise costs and decrease output, so there 
an immediate slump in the sale of British ee 
markets. The result in all cases where national 
labor has been attempted leaves no basis for | 
expectation. The recent settlement of the ¢ 
like the dole, is simply another step in a syste 
carried to its logical conclusion, will ultimately 
the wealth of Britain. 

A socialistic Britain, unable to pay her food k 
see her population shrivel up. Her factories wou 
her wharves would rot, her big cities would fall 
and her overseas possessions would melt away. 
spot in the socialistic outlook is that no practic 
is taken of the international aspect of commerce. 
would cause immediate and complete disasti 
country that was not self-supporting and self- 

ang self-supporting and largely self-conta 
the most favorably situated country for the soc 
periment. And consider what happened in Rus 
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ling the tourist season from the girls for 
pund and tending garden than he ever 
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vading Cropin Many States 


| 
IGGERIN’,” he lately confessed to me, 
1drivin’ down t’ Florida next winter. 
(a bunch of pelts to a summer boarder in 
forasecondhand car. Got alittle money 
). MaandI’d like t’ see th’ world. We’ve 
in out of sight of these hills an’ it’s time 
tell her I e’n pick up something to trade 
pay our way. I’ve lived on venison most 
'; from now on, tourists is goin’ to be my 
mont in summer and Florida in winter— 
t fer high? I’ve changed my mind ’bout 
Greatest crop these old hills ever raised!” 
vral states besides Vermont, scenery out- 
other crops in point of cash value, and in 
lers it is well at the top of the list and 
hard for first place. Colorado’s scenery 
xample, yields the state a greater annual 
nue than the total of its taxes. 
authorities claim that her out-of-state 
st season spent $1,000,000,000 within her 
The court rules that those who have néver 
a week’s pleasure in the swim at Miami, 
ich or St. Petersburg are not permitted to 
this statement. 


Camping in Wild Basin, Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


California’s scenery crop—according to the chief passen- 
ger official of a popular Western line—brings her at least 
$500,000,000 a year from nonresident visitors. Apparently 
‘into the billions” is the only phrase which will adequately 


Hopi Indians Dancing for Guests at Echo Canyon, Camel 
Back Mountain, Near Phoenix, Arizona 


sketch the cash value 
of this new crop to the 
states which specialize 
in it. 

The figures of tour- 
ist income given here 
are estimates based on 
the best available sur- 
veys of facts. The 
number of visitors to 
each scenic state is 
much more definitely 
determined than the 
amount of money 
spent by them. These 
expenditures are likely 
to be underestimated. 


Beauty’s Bill 


F ANY traveler ever 
made a pleasure 
trip inside the sum al- 
lotted for it, his expe- 
rienceis unique. There 
“are always unexpected 
emergency expenses 
and incidentals. 
Again, there are few 
travelers who know or 
admit to themselves 
the sum total of their 
road expenditures. 
This is merely a matter 
of human nature; 
we're built that way. 
Those who are in- 
clined to regard this 
new crop as something vague, intangible, zesthetic and a 
bit foolish, need to revise their commercial arithmetic and 
to wrestle with the statement that the people of America 
spend more for beauty than for bread; more to satisfy the 
hunger of the eye than for the stark necessities of 
life. Subtract from the total of our commerce 
everything above these sheer necessities and the re- 
mainder is the amount paid for appearance, attrac- 
tiveness, beauty. 

Beauty is the biggest commercial commodity 
known to modern trade and outranks all others in 
money volume. Without it the elements of color 
and design would be stricken from fabrics, styles 
would become static and the familiar exclamation 
“How attractive!” would never be heard again 
from the lips of the shopper. Houses would be built 
for weather protection only and furniture solely for 
service. Apply this standard to every purchase and 
the bill for beauty, for appearance, will loom up in 
its true and startling proportions. 

As an example of the common tendency of scenic 
states to underestimate their income from visiting 
tourists, consider this experience in attempting to 
procure Minnesota’s total income from her scenic 
attractions. The State Highway Department in- 
formed me that out-of-state automobile tourists 
last season spent about $90,000,000 in Minnesota— 
this for subsistence, gasoline and oil, and _inci- 
dentals. 

A careful census of traffic on the trunk-line high- 
ways showed that Minnesota entertained 150,000 
tourists from other states during the 1924 season. 
This gave a definite basis for figuring. Also the 
census indicated that about 90,000 of these visitors 
camped or were entertained in private homes and 
60,000 stopped at hotels. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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“Shine, Please! And Don’t Get Any of the Polish on My Stockings” 


| : DRAWN 
Superintendent of Sawmill: ‘“‘Listen, Dumbbell! How Often Have I Told You 
Your Head Away From That Saw! Now Look at It!” 5 
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| TAKES 
7] different ingredients 
to make good Vegetable Soup: 


‘(And how many capable housewives have the time or the a ae t, 
dhation to do all the marketing, preparing and cooking of so 
uv ingredients? To say nothing of the cost! 


Yet it requires all these different vegetables, cereals, meat, 
rs and seasoning to yield just the right flavor; just the hearty, 
lig, tempting soup which everybody likes so much! 


No wonder housewives are so eager to accept the big help 
ar skilled chefs and our famous kitchens! For it’s nothing 
9: of a ‘modern miracle’”’ to be able to obtain Campbell’s 
gtable Soup always, everywhere—the soup with fifteen 
4rent vegetables— thirty-two ingredients in all—blended with 
a French nicety your taste will instantly detect. 


To bring out the full rich flavor of 
| this and all other Campbell's Soups 
made with meat, add the water cold, 
| bring to a boil, allow to simmer, and 
serve piping hot. 


| 21 kinds 
ir 12 cents a can 


rica has nothing on me 
f you will everywhere see 
y Red-and-White Label 
joy to your table 

ubble and chortle with glee! 


yd 
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CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY IF 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S-A- 


He Invested in 
Experience 


NE day, a dozen years ago, a 
young salesman in a New Eng- 
land city got his promotion to 

sales manager. He immediately be- 
gan rearranging the town, so it would 
be covered by salesmen according to 
his own ideas. 

But one section he kept for himself, 
and that the hardest—the “Kast 
Side,” where nobody but foreigners 
lived, and the grocerymen who han- 
dled the merchandise—food prod- 
ucts—were small fellows, speaking 
little English, and slow to adopt 
American ways. 

“Why did I do it?” he asked, after 
telling me how he had kept this “ per- 
sonal territory.’ ‘The finest terri- 
tory in town for sales practice! When 
you went over there with a new article 
or idea, you had to explain it so sim- 
ply that it would be clear anywhere 
else. The people understood only the 
commonest English words, Some- 
times you had to use sign language. 
They dealt in very small quantities, 
were afraid to take chances, were 
suspicious of Americans who pro- 
posed changes. So when you got their 
confidence and made the idea plain, 
and they acted upon it—you could 
call yourself a salesman! ‘As long as 
I was managing that territory, when- 
ever I felt that I might be growing 
rusty or getting too close to the desk, 
I’d put on my hat, pick up a sample 
case and spend the afternoon on my 
East Side.” 

The other day this sales manager 
was elected president of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
His name is C. K. Woodbridge, and 
the foreign-quarter story is typical of 
him, because Woodbridge has been a 
persistent investor in business experi- 
ence ever since he sold newspapers 
and clerked in a drug store while put- 
ting himself through high school. 
At Dartmouth his clerking experi- 
ence came handy, for he helped run a half-partnership 
bookstore that paid his college expenses and left him with 
a cash balance of $125 on graduation. With that he visited 
Europe for more experience, paying his passage by working 
on acattle boat, and came home to tackle an advertising job. 

For several years after, he held jobs that were chiefly 
investments in experience. None of them paid more than 
twenty-five dollars a week, nor did any job seem to offer 
opportunities for promotion. He was advertising manager 
for farm machinery, sales manager for a shoe factory, trav- 
eling salesman for a tea-and-coffee house, and meanwhile 
learned typewriting and telegraphy. Yet he didn’t seem to 
get ahead, and during the 1907 panic and slump found 
himself out of a job, with nothing else in sight. 

It was then that he resolved to land not simply a job, 
but one where his investments in experience could be made 
to pay dividends. A veteran salesman helped him make up 
a list of business concerns in Boston, choosing a man in 
each concern as the best person to approach. The list was 
made up so carefully that there were less than a dozen 
companies on it after the final revision. Woodbridge wrote 
each man a letter, asking for an interview and inclosing a 
brief outline of his business career to date. There was 
nothing very startling in the letter, and certainly nothing 
impressive in his career, but he got answers from more 
than half the concerns and several invitations to call. One 
executive, particularly, took so much interest in the appli- 
cant that they had several talks about his previous busi- 
ness experience. 

“T think you’ve got it in you,” said the president finally. 
“But you haven’t been placed so you could work it out. 
Now what is the least you ean live on? Will you go where 
I send you, and do what I tell you to do? If you will, then 
some day I’ll see that you become a sales manager.” 

The question of pay being settled, the job hunter was 
sent to one of the company’s sales branches in another 
city. 

“Go down there and get acquainted,” were his orders. 

They laughed at his way of getting acquainted, for he 
solemnly measured crackers and cookies with a foot rule in 
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There’s Plenty of Room at the Top 


the beginning. But he learned the merchandise, and was 
then chased from pillar to post to get experience of various 
kinds. The salesmen at that branch took him around with 
them. He was sent to other branches. He sold goods, kept 
books, filled orders, did chores. 

By and by, without warning, he was ordered to go to a 
certain branch and assume its management, but one so 
small that it occupied only a corner of a big warehouse. 
Wiseacres told him it was a graveyard, and that probably 
hostile influence around the Old Man in Boston had ma- 
neuvered the “‘president’s pet”’ there for burial. However, 
he didn’t have much time to worry about this, because he 
had to open up the place in the morning, build a fire, sweep 
out, unload cars, check goods, take inventory, make out 
orders, route deliveries, go around town selling, and even 
keep the delivery wagons and horses up to scratch. 

But he soon knew every possible customer in town, and 
within a year and a half had made such a good showing that 
he was switched to one of the biggest branches the com- 
pany had. It was there that he kept the ‘‘East Side’”’ for 
himself, and a couple of years later his boss, promoting 
him to New York territory as sales manager, asked, ‘“‘ Have 
I kept my word?” 

“You certainly have,”’ agreed his pupil. 

Mr. Woodbridge is today a corporation president him- 
self, heading an office-appliance concern which is, to a 
large degree, his own creation. From the baking business 
he took hold of a new office device which was as strange, in 
its day, as the first typewriter in the 1870’s. It was not 
only strange to the business man, but called for radical 
changes in his own way of working—and worse, the learn- 
ing of new methods by his secretary. 

Woodbridge applied his advertising and sales experience 
to such good purpose that, some years ago, when the 
larger corporation of which his office-device business was 
but a department went into bankruptcy, that department 
alone was found profitable. Receivers for the larger com- 
pany thought it worth saving, and banking interests 
financed its organization as a separate corporation, making 
Woodbridge president. 
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Debt-ridden young people, whether marrie| 
are likely to find their situation more trying 1} 
be because in their ignorance of how to treat th 
and how to reorganize their own affairs they be! 
stricken. 
Often, too, though they know what should t 
how to do it, they shrink from the self-denia| 
of them and from the unpleasant duty of | 
creditors face to face. 
The following general hints are offered to yi! 
who owe more than they can pay. They arenc 
to crooks and dead beats, but to those who art 
their obligations and who are willing to borr 
backs and of their bellies, as Benjamin Frankl 
order to work out of debt. There is nothing int 
degree original in the methods proposed. De 
too old and too overworked to be good ground 
raise a crop of originality. The sole merit of th 
action suggested is that they have been, and ar 
successfully employed by millions of persons ‘ 
civilized world. 
1. Make a neat schedule of all your debts, 
whom you owe and the amount. Put the m¢ 
items near the top of the list, but do not putt 
bill at the foot just because he is unlikely to su’ 
may get away with it, but it is not sporting. 
doctor’s example and have a heart. Add up th 
2. Make a careful and honest revision of the 
prepared, including all the items you have omit’ 
your memory was at fault or because you cou 
to see the already staggering total further swol| 
of half-outlawed bills. Again compute your toté 
ness. Keep repeating this process until you h 
(Continued on Page 46) — 
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Why owners praise the 
Hupmobile Eight 


1, basis of the great and record-breaking enthusiasm and 
tndship for the Hupmobile Eight is, of course, its brilliant 
ynance and its complete dependability. 


2a cat which does what it is called upon to do, so easily, 
mothly, and which is so gratifyingly responsive to needs 
dmands that owners not only are pleased, but feel impelled 
cress their pleasure and pride: 


tone car sells another of the same make, as so often happens 
ihe Hupmobile Eight, it’s a sign that it has advantages 
re not just ordinary and usual. F. A. C—, a paving con- 
«’, makes a comment which we are going to quote in full :— 


© been driving my Hupmobile Eight Sedan farther and 
« than I ever drove any other car because it is easier to drive. 
i business, I am constantly jumping from one place to 
Ir, and it’s a wonderful relief to feel fresh after a hard day 
chersome traffic. The fact is that I am now replacing a 
Jt car that my superintendent drives with a Hupmobile 
1 Roadster. I know that it will conserve energy and also 
(more economical over a period of time.”’ 


SRP yh EOS 


R is such a thing as combining business and pleasure, and 
Fupmobile Eight enables a man to do that very thing if his 
fss takes him about the country. 


rth V—, a special insurance agent, like many other men 
ae Eight in his business. The point he makes is that in 
ing his territory he now combines real pleasure with busi- 
nd tells us there seems to be nothing lacking in the make- 
‘the Eight. 


Cat on the road if you want to know it right down to the 
id. Touring tells what's ina car. E. S. G— speaks of a trip 
Hartford, Conn., up into Canada and back. This is the way 


byes 
CS it; 
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Sedan, Now $2195 
Roadster, Now $1795 


Coupe, Two or Four-Passenger, Now $2095 
Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now $1895. 


“So far as I was concerned, the road was one continuous level 
strecch soe RG Mes 


Ir isn't often that men kick about a car’s economy—but this one 
isn't really complaining, as you'll see. 
A.M. W—1s one of the owners of a large metropolitan oil com- 


pany, and if he were not broad-minded, he could pick a quarrel 
with the Hupmobile Eight. 


In view of his interest in oil production he thinks he can’t be 
greatly blamed for mildly criticising the car’s great economy 
in gasoline and oil. a UR, 


Wuat modern woman wouldn't drive if she could divorce the 
thought of arduous effort from the thought of handling a car? 


Mrs. B. J. H— calls her Eight Sedan the easiest driving car for 
women that she has ever known. 


“ Furthermore,’’ she says, “1t is wonderful in performance and 
riding qualities.” a sa 

ELDERLY women, too, find in this wonderful Eight something 
new and refreshing, even though they do not drive. 


Mrs. S— is 70 years old. She accompanied her son on a trip of 
1,800 miles, from Cleveland to Montreal and back, in less than 
two weeks’ time. 


“In spite of Mother's age, she felt fine all the time,’’ the son 
says. “ Never before had she been able to enjoy the trips we had 
taken in other cars. This one was real pleasure to her.”’ 

LY BN) 
Maye it’s been years since you got a real thrill of pleasure from 
a motor car—but why not have it now? A demonstration ride 
will make your fingers itch for the wheel of this great car. 

WY LY 
The names and addresses of the owners quoted above will be sent to anyone upon request 


to the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Touring Car, Now $1795 
F. O. B. Detroit, tax to be added 


; GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. 
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Casters? Yes, every chair 
must have them. But be 
sure to get good ones— 


Bassicks. Put them on 
every piece of furniture. 
Then see how easily, how 
silently, it rolls. 


Good hardware dealers 
sell them. Good furniture 
has them. Good house- 
keepers will have none 
other. Why should they? 


Ba S Si Casters 


The BASSICK CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the leanne makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
out an absolutely complete and honest 
schedule. Remember that while getting 
credit by presenting a false statement of 
financial condition is often criminal, deceiv- 
ing yourself by the same means is merely 
cowardly. and childish. The preparation of 
these debt lists is a harrowing job; but asa 
moral daily dozen it is almost unequaled. 

38. Make a careful estimate of your ab- 
solutely necessary expenses for the next 
year. Increase it by 10 or 15 per cent to 
take care of emergencies and forgotten 
items. Ascertain the difference between 
income and outgo and determine how much 
you can devote each month or week to 
whittling down your debts. Figure out 
how long you must stick to your self- 
imposed retrenchments in order to get en- 
tirely free from debt. 

4. Make a searching analysis of your 
expenditures for the past year and try to 
decide which of them were unwarranted 
and how much they total. Go over your 
fixed charges with particular care and see 
whether you have been operating on a well- 
balanced budget, or on one that is lopsided 
and ill-proportioned. In the case of a house, 
has your rent exceeded one-fifth of your 
income? If you live in a heated apartment, 
is the rent more than one-fourth of your 
income? Perhaps you have been spending 
too great a proportion of your earnings on 
food, clothing or amusements. It is im- 
practicable to give a useful budget indicat- 
ing the ideal distribution of income on a 
percentage basis, for the reason that the 
percentages vary with the size of the in- 
come and the number in the family. Re- 
member that it is not the occasional minor 
extravagance that landed you where you 
are, but the constant recurrence of too high 
fixed charges occasioned by an overgen- 
erous scale of living. See if it is not possible 
to cut down some of these charges which 
have to be met every month, year in and 
year out, and thus squeeze out more for 
your creditors. Their gain will be your gain. 

5. Map out a general program for paying 
your debts. Remember that if you have 
accumulated one hundred dollars for the 
benefit of those whom you owe, it will 
strengthen your position much more to di- 
vide it among eight or ten minor creditors 
who can be paid off in full, than it will to 
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be named for himself and not for Grand- 
father Misenhelder whom he hated! But 
it had been a joke which held: a devilish 
joker. The powerful Misenhelders, Grand- 
father Ebenezer and Father Ebenezer, had 
ponderously split their own family name 
and applied an exact half of it to each of 
the twins. 

“Tf this here one in the clothes basket is 
the oldest, I give him dare to wear the first 
half of my name. He’s Eben,” had been 
Grandfather Misenhelder’s exact words 
upon that occasion. “‘And this other one in 
the wash boiler—he’s Ezer.”’ Grandfather 
Tudt had come off with nothing but the 
husk of the joke—the fact that he alone 
knew that Ezer, after all, was the older, 
and not Eben. This husk he had hugged to 
his bosom all these years; but husks are 
prickly things to cherish in one’s bosom, 
and this particular afternoon the pain of it 
was driving Grandfather Tudt well-nigh to 
distraction. 

He had never heard of those eerie en- 
tities called hidden complexes, yet he was in 
reality delving about in their dubious realm 
as he harried that day from one uneasy spot 
to another in his side yard. This climax in 
young Ezer’s life upon which his future 
happiness seemed to depend, and with 
which he seemed utterly unable to cope, 
had focused sharply for Grandfather Tudt 
this entire problem of superiority and in- 
feriority. Just how far, for instance, was 
he himself and his ancient joke responsible 
for Ezer’s extreme diffidence? As he even- 
tually evolved it, after much tangling of his 
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hand it to a merchant to whom you owe 
two or three hundred dollars. Small credit- 
ors are always the most troublesome and 
they should be the first to be squared. The 
reason for this is that the ten-dollar man 
thinks that if he sues you and gets a judg- 
ment against you he stands some chance of 
collecting his bill. If the indebtedness is for 
a large amount your creditor will very 
likely reflect that though it would be very 
easy to get a judgment, it would do him 
little good if you were unable to meet it. 

6. After all this study of your own af- 
fairs you ought to be able to discuss them 
definitely and intelligently. Now is the 
time to take list in hand and make a per- 
sonal visit to each of your creditors, one by 
one. 

This is the crucial test of your nerve 
and courage. Your typical call is not likely 
to be a pleasant one. Embarrassing ex- 
planations must be entered into. Tenta- 
tive promises must be made. Galling 
remarks and perhaps biting sarcasm may 
have to be endured in silence. This is one 
of the penalties of being heels over head in 
debt. And yet the interview is likely to end 
more pleasantly than it began; for the 
merchant or his credit man who has just 
blown off steam feels decidedly better for 
it. He may even be a little ashamed of some 
of the cutting things he said. He knows in 
his heart that this welcome chance to air 
his indignation was entirely due to the fact 
that the young man on the anxious seat at 
his side walked into his office of his own 
free will and looked him squarely in the 
eye. This alone is prima facie evidence that 
the delinquent is not a sneak, a welsher or 
a professional dead beat. Furthermore, a 
community of interest has been established. 
The merchant wants to be paid and the 
debtor wants to pay him. Reproaches will 
hinder settlement rather than hasten it. 
The more effective the teamwork between 
creditor and customer, the sooner the ob- 
ligation will be wiped out. 

If you are wise, you will make all your 
promises contingent upon the continued 
possession of your job and your health. 
You will promise rather less than you are 
reasonably sure you can perform. You will 
engage to make serial payments smaller in 
amount and at less frequent intervals than 
you privately believe you can manage. You 
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loose features, if he’d ’a’ been a Eben, now, 
in place of a Ezer, he’d ’a’ nailed that 
yellow-headed girl the first time he seen her. 

Grandfather Tudt was hanging, arms 
limp, over the rail about the pigpen when 
he educed this clear philosophical deduc- 
tion. He straightened and stared at Joshua. 
Joshua stared back with a hostile eye and 
turned his back. But Grandfather Tudt 
did not even note this neat retaliation for 
his own recent inhospitality. He continued 
to stare at Joshua and to work his soft old 
nose up and down after the manner of a 
ruminative rabbit. Then he turned and 
began walking slowly and speculatively to- 
ward the Misenhelders’. He walked slowly, 
for he was perfecting a delicate and compli- 
cated plan of procedure. 

This plan inyolved, first of all, the ab- 
straction of Eben Eri for secret colloquy. 
To a remote corner of the barnyard Grand- 
father Tudt inveigled the elder twin with 
mysterious winks and gestures and there 
engaged him in serious converse. That is to 
say, Grandfather Tudt was serious. His 
grandson received what he had to impart 
with manifestations of extreme mirth. The 
sole point at issue between them arose from 
the financial feature of the transaction. 

“Skinner!” hissed Grandfather Tudt. 
“Who ever heard the likeness? Passing 
ower money twenty-four hours behind git- 
ting the goods fur it!”’ I} 

Eben Eri braced in wide nonchalance 
His narrow-spaced eyes squinted down 
upon his ancestor with the canny look of 
one who has a situation in his own power. 


- words at her; 


) 
| 
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will prefer to be considerably, 
your word rather than not qu’ g 


Men who have succeeded in fy \ 
selves from a strangling entai|e 
debt say there is no more liv , 
tion in all business than in givin |, 
especially a cynical creditor, ;|j 
prise party by sending him ;}} 
more than he expected a few djs. 
weeks in advance of the date a x 
There are very few creditors a 
become fairly mellow and genia 
a course of treatment. i 

Well-intentioned young pe 
may reflect with satisfaction t 
very few Shylocks among r 
ers. Experienced merchants | 
is to know about domestic vie 
finances. They know all abo |; 
accidents, expected babies and \ 
operations, the uncertainty oj 
the hazards of business. wees 
admit it or not, they make all '; 
all these emergencies or misfor py 
they are so accustomed to wri; 
accounts of crooks and welshert 
are usually ready to accord ¢ 
treatment to those who canno) 
they should, but who are det 
pay when they can. | 

In America, certainly, retail, 
tend to give their slow-pay but ) 
tomers more consideration thi| 
entitled to, rather than less. | 
quent who gets most of all is hi 
into his creditors’ office and asl f 
manly way instead of writing » 
ters, making fancy promises 0)| 
phone and keeping carefully o 
all the while. 

The more slippery the debt-1 
tomer is, the more ability he | 
wriggling away, the tighter 
squeezed. If he answers dun‘) 
promptly by mail or in person ; 
shows that he has no intention 
his responsibilities, there is us] 
reason for squeezing him at all] 
convince merchants that he i; 
practice every reasonable . a 
he has paid all outstanding deb | 
shows that he will keep his wor s 
humanly possible, he will find th | 
are human, after all. SETO? ) 


“Git somebody else to do the | 
then.” 
“You know good enough I ¢ 
“Well then.” 
With further squeaks of prot: 
father Tudt paid over the two ) 
“No dum foolishness now!” | 
in final warning. ‘‘ Git her off in| 
and say them words at her ani: 
scared. Then clear out as $00 
otherwise kin and I will shove 
the job. I make no doubt he kin} 
it if you git it that fur along, | 
anxiously. 
“Easy for Ezer!” winke( 
conspirator. ‘‘Nothing to do b| 
and start in on the spooning, and | 
found that very kreistlin’. But | 
who’s to keep him off? If he’s| 
after her like a sick calf, he mi 
come a-buttin’ in whiles I am | 
and we can’t le 
smelling no rats.” 
“‘Ain’t I tellin’ you a’ready Li 
reminded Grandfather Tudt wi 
ated dignity. ‘“‘Ain’t I tellin’ y 
I am there fur to boss this her 
clean shirt at and buttoned yet, 
with a twinge of anticipative pé 
The scene upon which Grandfé 
in his clean and buttoned shirt, ‘ 
following evening was a festive ¢ 
shone from every window of tl 
tial Neutzhauer farmhouse. 5; 
snowball bushes had burst 1 
florescence of Japanese lante 
(Continued on Page 4 
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UICK builds only real sedans on the 
famous Buick Chassis—with Fisher 
bodies. 


The 4 and 2 door sedans, on either the 
Master or Standard Buick chassis, are at- 
tractive, quality closed cars. 


These Buicks have the better performance 
— power — speed— endurance—and econ- 
omy that mark the Better Buick as today’s 
better motor car. Buick could build a cheap 
closed car and sell it at a cheap price. But 


the Be 


FI NALLY 
DANS at Coach’ Prices 


Buick chooses to build for the satisfaction 


of Buick owners. Buick sees to it that 
owners have cars they are proud to drive 
for years—cars that have a high resale value 
when finally traded in. 


See these Better Buick Sedans before you 
spend your money. 


BUICK’ MOTOR COMPANY 
Michigan 


Oshawa, Ontario 


Flint : Division of General Motors Corporation 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories: 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Watch This 


Column 


Clean Pictures Are Winning 


5 


Of the thousands of let- 


ters I have received inresponse 
to these weekly talks, not one has 
taken exceptions to my campaign 
for clean pic- 
tures. So, it fol- 
lows that I must 
beright.The vast 
majority praise 
the idea and say 
that it will un- 
questionably 
create an added 
interest in mov- 
ing-pictures. 
Rival concerns 
will naturally 
profit by the 
campaign but the great benefit 
goes to the public. 


VIRGINIA VALLI . 


In the list which follows, you 


will find nearly every type of mov- 
ing-picture mentioned. Underscore the 
type, or types, you like and enclose your 
list in a personal letter to me. 


Melodrama, 


farce-comedy, 
comedy-drama, ad- 
venture pictures, his- 
torical pictures, sea 
stories, Western 
stories, society dra- 
mas, stories of Amer- 
ican home life, liter- 
ary classics, racing 
stories, big town 
stories, stories of 
small town life, ani- 
mal stories, fairy 
tales, war stories, 
underworld dramas, 
detective stories and stories of the snow 
country. 


As types of clean, stirring 
pictures, I want you to see these of 
Universal’s “‘White List”’: ‘‘The Teaser’’ 
starring LAURA LA PLANTE and PAT 
O’MALLEY; ‘‘California Straight 
Ahead”’ starring REGINALD DENNY, 
assisted by GER- 

TRUDE OLM- 


EUGENE O'BRIEN __ 


ald 


STEAD; ‘“‘Spook 
Ranch’’ starring 
HOOT GIBSON; 
‘“Siege’’ starring 


VIRGINIA VALLI 
and EUGENE 
O’BRIEN; ‘‘Lor- 
raine of the Lions’’ 
starring NORMAN 
KERRY with PATSY 
RUTH MILLER. 
Write me what you 
think of them. 


“The Phantom of the Opera,’’ 


Gaston Leroux’s great mystery spectacle, 
starring LON CHANEY, assisted by a 
wonderful cast, has opened in the East 
with flattering success. It is proving a real 
sensation. I consider it one of the great- 
est pictures in moving-picture history. 


Carl facmmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Would you like an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? Onewill be sent you on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


LAURA LA PLANTE 
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greens, yellow and reds glowed gayly upon 
settees and chairs set about the front and 
side lawns. Grandfather Tudt, flitting 
about with calculating eye, viewed this 
prodigal illumination with satisfaction; it 
made the regions beyond seem even darker 
than they really were. 

The popularity of the visiting lady 
threatened for a time the success of his 
plans, for it seemed impossible that she 
should ever be geographically segregated 
from the throng of her attendants. Every- 
where Miss Ida went the crowd was sure to 
go. Did she go down into the cellar, where 
the ice-cream freezers were cranking pleas- 
antly of delights to come, hovering batlike 
forms immediately clung to the cellar stairs. 
Did she assist in setting the long supper 
tables under the grape arbor, immense car- 
nage immediately ensued among the 
crockery; nothing less resistant than Mrs. 
Neutzhauer’s ironstone dishes could have 
survived the huge red paws which juggled 
them. Did she flit into the parlor to evoke 
a strain for musical chairs, the chairs them- 
selves remained mute, while the procession 
trooped about the organ. She was so small, 
so fair, that as she fluttered about in her 
gauzy dress she seemed a little white moth 
drawing by some unseen power a swarm of 
buzzing bumblebees. 

The Misenhelder twins were, as usual, 
conspicuous for their size and their good 
looks; and, as usual, they provided much 
of the merriment, one of them being con- 
tinually mistaken for the other. Their 
similarity was more apparent than usual 
upon this occasion; for the breezy jocu- 
larity of the older twin was unaccountably 
subdued; as the evening wore on, his face 
wore more and more the distraught serious- 
ness of his younger brother. 

Grandfather Tudt, hovering about in the 
offing, believed he knew the reason for 
this; he believed that Eben, after all, 
appreciated his heavy responsibility for 
delivering that for which he had already 
been paid. 

Grandfather Tudt began to grow wor- 
ried. The candles were guttering. The 
moon was sailing high. Matrons with pre- 
occupied brows were girding themselves 
with aprons in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Neutzhauer, general of the forces 
there intrenched, charged to the door, 
flourishing a knife dripping with cake frost- 
ing and shrilled, ‘Make finish with your 
games now! Supper is almost made.” 

Her warning was largely unheeded, ow- 
ing to simultaneous screams and a burst of 
laughter from the shadowed lawn. One of 
the Misenhelder twins, blindfolded as Jacob 
in the game of Ruth and Jacob, lunging 
this way and that through the dodging 
crowd, had seized his Ruth and had made 
off with her into the darkness. Which twin 
was it? Grandfather Tudt, near the grape 
arbor, teetered anxiously. And where had 
the couple gone? Why did they not return? 
By all the rules of the game, Jacob should 
immediately have whipped off his blind- 
fold and clapped it upon Ruth. The young 
people waited about, laughing and calling 
into the shadows. Still the couple did not 
appear. 

“Give me another hank’chuf!’”’ some- 
body shouted. “‘Let’s go on without them. 
It’s just that Ebbie Misenhelder—he’s al- 
ways so much for his jokes.”’ 

“I bet he peeked oncet and seen it was 
Idy,’”’ somebody else giggled. 

Grandfather Tudt started upon a tour of 
investigation. A hand detained him. 

“We did a good job when we brought 
those twins into the world,’ the doctor of 
the community chuckled; ‘‘or maybe I 
ought to say you did a good job; for, as 
I remember, I fainted dead away when 
Mrs. Misenhelder presented us with the 
second one.” 

“You did that,’’ murmured the preoccu- 
pied Eri, eyes harrying the clots of shrub- 
bery. 

“Funny thing about that first confine- 
ment case of mine,’ mused the doctor; 
“it wasn’t so much the unexpected arrival 
of the second child that upset me. I’ve 
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thought about it often since—that funny 
obsession that came over me. I suppose 
I was dizzy from fatigue and excitement, 
but I suddenly got the crazy notion that 
I’d cut a toe off that second one. You 
know—that foot But it certainly is 
strange how 

But Grandfather Tudt was in no mood 
for further reminiscence. The other twin 
had withdrawn from the game and was be- 
ginning to peer forlornly here and there 
behind the bushes. Grandfather Tudt ar- 
rowed from the physician’s side. He caught 
the apprehensive Ezer as he was disappear- 
ing behind a snowball bush, and breath- 
lessly yanked him about. 

“Sh-h! Stay where you’re at! 
you dast go follerin’ ’em! Sh-h!” 

Ezer stared down upon his small ancestor 
in astonishment. The candles were sput- 
tering; but even in that uncertain light, 
the young man’s face shone pale and 
strained. 

““Where’s he took her?” he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘‘He’s been a-follerin’ her, and 
a-watchin’ her, and a-sayin’ things at her, 
all the evening.” 

His eyes glittered. He started once more 
into the darkness. Grandfather Tudt 
hopped before him, knees outspread, like 
a resolute gnome. 

“You leave them be!” he warned in 
curdling whisper. “‘Don’t you make a step! 
I know what I know! You wait oncet!”’ he 
chattered cryptically. And as the young 
man strained from the fingers which were 
digging into his arm: “‘Think oncet of the 
girl! How would it look now, both Misen- 
helders runnin’ her to oncet? Take shame 
to yourself!” 

The mention of the girl, the curious in- 
tensity of Grandfather Tudt, stayed Ezer 
for the nonce. He swung back against the 
snowball bush and passed a stupefied palm 
over his forehead. 

Minutes passed. ~ Grandfather Tudt 
vented perspiration. He tore open his cel- 
luloid collar. Where was Eben? Was he 
carrying on according to instructions? 
Grandfather Tudt, straining an ear into 
the darkness, straining an eye toward the 
restive Ezer, vibrated like an overwrought 
pendulum. He needed to be near Eben and 
he dared not leave Ezer. Why had the as- 
sertive Eben not waited until Grandfather 
Tudt had given him the signal? It was like 
him, his grandfather reflected hotly, thus to 
have taken matters into his own domineer- 
ing hands. 

Grandfather Tudt ripped down a couple 
of shirt buttons. How much longer could 
he detain the fidgeting Ezer? 

He could detain him no longer. Ezer 
bolted around the snowball bush. Grand- 
father Tudt plunged after him, clawed 
headlong, tripped and fell. 

He righted himself, plunged again, 
bunted into his grandson and rebounded 
in recoil, for Ezer had suddenly stopped 
stockstill. Breathless, stunned, Grand- 
father Tudt saw what Ezer saw. 
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this here now? 
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Or did he see it?—those two | 
some twenty feet distant, advar n, 
through the moonlight; thost jg 
close together that they seem| 
those figures stopping now, thao 
mistakable, a long-drawn kis 
lips—another and another. Ani} 
ing on—coming on— passing tin 
ing them—a little face upturn|, 
voice choking with happiness - : 


‘I thought you were never going | 


A light laugh, then a deep lah 
were gone! 

Gone? Had it been a vision? 
ment the trees and the b x 
zily. Grandfather Tudt’s fin e i 
Ezer’s coat. The coat was rea |; 
was motionless, that which wey 
turned to stone. No, marbl| 
father Tudt, lifting fearful eye | 


dead-white face, staring blind 


moonlight. Sound reft the night | 
shouting—laughter—bursts of I 
words—loud words—many wor | 

Grandfather Tudt whirred fro ‘ 
ness. He made for the crowd mil 
the steps of the house. Two we ; 
there upon the porch, arm in 11 
even as Grandfather Tudt sawh 
slanted sharply from the othe! 
cry, questioning, horror-stricki- 
it a cry? Above all the laught 
fusion—‘“‘ Eben?” A white iu 
backward through the door. El 
Eben wheeling after it, embarra2 
ter bursting from his lips; and 
milling dizzily, dizzily; Grandf 
striving to cleave it like an ine)» 
mer; Grandfather Tudt ome l 
denly, in gray sea. 

But after all, it was not | | 
Mrs. Neutzhauer’s gray cashn 
Neutzhauer, voluminous billoyt 
was, withstood handsomely th‘ 
Grandfather Tudt’s dive into r 
She plucked him forth and sho! 
a gay manikin. 

“Och, my!” she was panting 
now a match! I said a’ready n| 
only git one of the Misenhelde'! 
sure, I favored the other one\ 
makes his manners sO nice; bui 
guess this here one’s got mort! 
with him mebbe.” 

Grandfather Tudt bit the han 
him and made off—made off t | 
stricken figure in the shadows| 
figure was not there. Across tl | 
the lonely moonlight, Grandfi' 
saw it going, swiftly, swiftly, it'| 
low as though a storm were beai 
it. Grandfather Tudt followed ¢/ 
could. But he could not catch it 
off toward the road. It disappe' 

Grandfather Tudt stood, gu! 
he wheeled about and made for | 
hauers’. 

The odor of coffee was in the | 
tasmagoric knots were rea 
the tables under the arbor. A} 
running down the steps of the hy 

“She won’t come down!” si} 
“She’s made tight the door fast! 
erying yet!”’ 

“Excited!” laughed Mrs. NI 
“That’s what she is—excited 
went that way with me, too, 
Neutzhauer popped. I slapped | 
face yet and went and hided 4 
bin.” 
Grandfather Tudt got at Ebe 
“Looky here oncet! eal 
What do you 
somepun like this here anyhow!) 

Eben swept a hasty eye about é 
behind a palm: 

“Don’t make a fool now! I; 
the right; I’m the oldest.’’And ¢} 
grasped his other sleeve, he laug 
and flicked a finger against the’ 
luloid collar which was cuppit 
about his grandparent’s ears. “ 
His halo’s fell off.” ; 

Grandfather Tudt spat and 
seared off into the darkness—se 
his own house. But not to sle 
sleep. What had he done? W] 
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e? The vision of that stricken figure 
tlir with unseen storm across the lonely 
j aswered him; answered him again 
| min, for he saw nothing else all 
sug the dreadful blackness of the night. 
fe ose early and early went to his 
ghir’s house. Even so, a rider on 
sebck was spurring out of the drive- 


e| 

a! Misenhelder, Eri’s daughter, con- 
seghis suspicion. 

St) outsides now!”’ she warned as 
4) hen Hri’s dubious foot leather ap- 
vecrpon the threshold of her scrubbed 
- for. “Don’t go smutchin’ my floor 
"he dropped listlessly into a chair, 
s,s Eben. He has gone to Heitwille 
{I don’t know what fur. I don’t 
» hat furisanything. Och, my, them 


ag 2b!” 
Were’s Ezer?”’ 
Dit talk!” The disconsolate Sarah 


cher hands in her apron. ‘‘ Where 
h’ Would you tell me oncet? Where 
hlast night all? He come here an 
* ick, a-lookin’ the winder in like a 
tr somepun, and he swallered him a 
deups scalding coffee and off he went. 
a now he did, without saying noth- 
th, my, I don’t thank Eben fur steal- 
higirl off him, now that I don’t.” 
rdfather Tudt hurried back to his 
pmises. In his nest he sat, nor recked 
“oling horsehair. If he noted it at all, 
yeomed it. Grandfather Tudt longed 
nishment. 
| id-afternoon he caught a flutter of 
| the Neutzhauer orchard. Squint- 
; thought he descried also olive 
n He sat up and brushed as at cob- 
sefore his eyes. Had all that hap- 
then been a hideous dream? Had 
pt twenty-four hours been but an 
nhtmare? For a moment he thought 


y. 


rdfather Tudt got up and went hastily 
h|Neutzhauer orchard. The girl sat 
i stump, her face buried in wet palms; 
1 damp moth she seemed now—one 
| had fluttered in stormy waters. 
‘ood, not quiet now—oh, no, pouring 
a heart, his soul, words tumbling over 
i, Grandfather Tudt might have been 
sabodied spirit. They looked at him 
trough him and beyond him. 
[hought it was you, I thought it was 
| she kept mumbling in undertone 
‘ad over. 
Et if it wasn’t me then, it’s me now,” 
jung at her. ‘You can’t be goin’ on 
le marryin’ when you ——”’ 
pampeped her hands passionately to 
ih 
[t can’t you see—ain’t I telling you— 
jst as much as married now. A hunert 
)op says to me—and he’s a preacher— 
28, ‘When oncet you’ve passed your 
‘ie, you're married,’ he says. ‘It ain’t 
‘ys what preacher says ower you,’ he 
‘it’s what you say,’ he says. And I 
a’ready. I said it to your brother. 
te—I—we passed a—kiss on it!” 
wave startled over her, leaving her 
than before. “So we’re sealed to it.” 
led’snothing!”’ erupted Grandfather 
A jar fruit kin be sealed, but it 
out on you. You kin bust out of this 
‘you just only think you kin.” 
turned her very blue, very unwaver- 
es upon him and he stepped back as 
1 he were looking into the face of 
tion itself. She held out her hand, 
igers spread wide; upon one of them 
silver band with a red stone. 
0k oncet at it!” she cried, though 
erted her own eyes from it. ‘There 
He went to Heitwille for to git it. 
e pushed it on. And he got the jeweler 
atch onto the underneath of it ‘Eben 
’ Soit’s burned into me.” She spoke 
ly calmly now, but her calm was the 
which is dreadful to see. “I passed 
omise and I give him the kiss and he 
d me the ring on. So it’s done—it’s 


y two dollars!” Grandfather Tudt 
he red stone malevolently. 
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Kzer dropped to the long grass and began 
uprooting it tempestuously. 

“But if he sees you ain’t wantin’ him 
I gad, he can’t have you! He can’t have 
you!” 

“T told him agin and agin I didn’t know 
he was him; and he says still he was the 
oldest and he could take his pick. Och, my, 
I have so afraid of him! Och, my, if you’d 
only ’a’ said somepun! Och, elend, if only 
you was Eben!” 

“Huh? What’s that now? What’s that 
now?” ejaculated Grandfather Tudt. His 
eyes widened upon them, then jerked to a 
green apple upon a limb above them. He 
stared at this immature fruit for a moment, 
then suddenly leaped at it and spatted it 
off. After this cabalistic action he spiritedly 
demanded, “‘What’s that now? If him— 
him chewin’ grass there—was Eben, you’d 
be marryin’ with him then?”’ 

The girl stared at him dully. 

“You come along of me!”’ commanded 
Grandfather Tudt. “You come along of 
me!” 

““Eben to Idy’—burned into you, huh?” 
he kept wagging his head as he led the way 
to his own barnyard. 

Behind him the girl and Ezer stumbled 
dazedly, the girl wearily repeating, “‘ Don’t 
you see?—if I promised him and was sealed 
to him and was just the same as married 
with him, and then if I up and married with 
you, I’d be just the same as marrying with 
both of you, ain’t not? Such a sin that 
would be to my credit!” 

“Help me hitch a while now!” Grand- 
father Tudt pulled forth his sprung- 
wheeled wagon. ‘‘Eben ain’t the only one 
kin git to Heitwille,” he added, chuckling. 

Even so, after he had scrimped into the 
seat beside them, he clutched at his breast 
and winced. This was not because the one 
crooked pin which maintained his shirt had 
pricked him. It was because he was about 
to discard the secret husk which he had 
infolded to his bosom eighteen years be- 
fore; and long association made the opera- 
tion a painful one. 

It was late twilight before he finally 
creaked into his own side yard after de- 
positing his passengers at their respective 
dwellings. From the rear of the vehicle he 
lifted a keg of sauerkraut, a ham, an enor- 
mous sack of buns and a huge parcel from 
which exuded the jovial fragrance of Wien- 
erwursts. The inference might naturally 
have been that Grandfather Tudt was go- 
ing into winter quarters. But he was not. 
Grandfather Tudt, upon the following day, 
was giving a party for which the mysterious 
invitations had been issued upon the home- 
ward journey. 

It is possible that never before was con- 
vened so small an assemblage with so large 
a content of curiosity as that which even 
before the appointed hour thronged Grand- 
father Tudt’s living room. His daughter, 
Sarah Misenhelder, had been the first to 
arrive. Early in the morning she had 
forged up the slope, clanking martially 
broom, mop and dustpan. 

“What was you up to, anyways?” she 
panted. ‘Such a shamed face it gives me 
fur the neighbors to see your filthy house 
and your yard so through other!”’ 

“Stop outsides!”” Grandfather Tudt 
cried wickedly. ‘Don’t you dast come 
smutchin’ up my scrubbed floor!” 

The dishpan into which he was paring 
potatoes rocked in gleeful peril upon his 
knee as his daughter swung back, clapping 
broom to bosom. 

“But what is it, anyhow?” she de- 
manded distractedly. ‘‘Here I was, falling 
awake all night, making misery ower this 
here. Ain’t I got enough, I ask you—ain’t 
I got plenty enough fur to think about 
without ze 

“T’m going to give youse some more,” 
winked her father. 

He did. He told them when they were 
assembled, the Neutzhauers, the Misen- 
helders, Preacher Plapp and his wife. It 
was not so hard as it had been the day be- 
fore. Yet Grandfather Tudt drew long 
breath as he concluded: ‘‘So that’s how it 
was; and this here one ain’t Eben; he’s 
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Ezer. He ain’t the oldest; he’s the young- 
est, and he was always the youngest. And 
this other one ain’t Ezer; he’s Eben and he 
was always Eben. You got fur to change 
their names front end hindmost.” 

Of the smitten assemblage, it was the as- 
sertive twin who first managed coherent 
words: 

“T ain’t neither! I was the oldest always 
and I’m staying oldest. Who’s provin’ it? 
You ain’t takin’ his words fur it, was you— 
old gray goat? Making always his bum 
jokes ——” 

The first feeble signs of life appeared 
among the audience. Elbows twitched, 
kneecaps cracked. Everybody began to 
vent words; nobody listened. Through the 
maelstrom of emotions, Grandfather Tudt 
teetered anxiously to the door. 

“He’s comin’ now,” he sighed relievedly. 

“We are needful fur the doctor,’’ moaned 
the ashen Sarah, her eyes upon the profes- 
sional gentleman swinging from the road- 
ster with his black bag. 

“Well, well! And where’s the sick one?”’ 
he demanded. And as his amazed glance 
swept the funereal faces: “‘ Why, somebody 
hasn’t died?” 

Hri Tudt’s great moment had come. 

“Which one of them twins was borned 
with four toes onto the front end of its 
foot?” 

The doctor’s eyes swung from one of the 
young men to the other. 

“Well, I can’t say. I never can tell them 
apart. But it was the one that was born 
last—the younger.” 

Ensued hush. The only sound was the 
crack of Eben Misenhelder’s heels as he 
crushed back against the wall, well-nigh 
demolishing a youthful Neutzhauer as he 
did so. Ezer Misenhelder, leaning easily 
against the door, straightened, and as he 
did so, he seemed to grow. He looked down 
upon a little upturned face and smiled 
quietly. 

“But what’s it, anyhow?” Eben Misen- 
helder burst forth. ‘‘Old prying weasel! 
What right you got talkin’ about priwate 
toes? What’s it to youse, anyhow?” 

“Not anyways to me,” chortled Grand- 
father Tudt. ‘‘But to youse mebbe—and 
to him—and to her. Fur she’s been prom- 
ised to Eben all along and never knowed it. 
Yes, and her ring’’—here Grandfather 
Tudt spiked prodigiously—‘“‘that there 
ring you went and bought with my two dol- 
lars—says, even, ‘Eben to Idy.’ It’s burned 
into her, she says anyway. But it ain’t 
your ring; it’s hisn. He’s Eben.” 

“But the names Sarah clawed 
feebly at the air. ‘‘ Youse can’t go changin’ 
off their names back and forthwards.” 

“T ain’t changin’ nothing,” disclaimed 
Grandfather Tudt. “It was Grampop 
Misenhelder where settled it the day they 
was born a’ready. ‘The one where’s the 
oldest, he gits the first half of my name,’ he 
says. Well, there stands the oldest; so he’s 
Eben, ain’t he? It’s wrote, anyway, onto 
this here license we bought fur ourselfs into 
Heitwille yesterday after.” 

He pulled a paper from his pocket. The 
discredited twin laughed loudly. 

“‘Awful smart he thinks he is! But it 
makes me nothing. No, I guess not, any- 
how! It’s as many pebbles in the sea as was 
ever ketched a’ready!”’ 

He flailed from the room and clattered 
noisily down the steps. 

“Best stop for the wedding and the wed- 
ding dinner!” Grandfather Tudt called 
after him; but the youth kept on going. 

In the pleasant twilight, Grandfather 
Tudt sat in his nest. Everything was con- 
fusion. Not a dish had been washed, not a 
crumb had been swept; he had success- 
fully resisted the overtures of the women in 
this regard. The place was home once more. 
Moreover, he had given the most successful 
party of the season. 

Joshua approached. The prophet paused 
delicately before the kitchen door and 
hoisted a question mark of a tail. 

“Go ahead insides,” said Grandfather 
Tudt heartily. ‘‘See oncet if you can’t find 
you somepun. The rest part of the wed- 
din’s yourn,” 
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When leaks develop in your radiator 
or any part of your car’s cooling sys- 
tem, you can stop them yourself. No 
trouble, no delay, no danger. Stop 
leaks permanently and prevent others 
from developing. Save cost of remov- 
ing your radiator for expensive repairs 
or a new radiator. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely harmless. Will not clog circula- 
tion or do any other damage. That's 
why substitutes are dangerous. Insist 
upon the genuine Warner Liquid Solder. 
Millions of car owners endorse it. 
Many carry cans in their tool boxes for 
emergencies. Get acan today. If your 
dealercannotsupply you, write usdirect. 
* 75¢ tor 10 oz. can. Big car size $1.00. 


WARNER-PATIERSON Co: 
914 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Free-running Fords 


What every Ford owner should know 


about “light” —“medium”—“heavy” 


HE Ford owner who is tempted to use 

heavier oil than Mobiloil “E” should re- 
member the old adage, “The food you eat 
today, walks and talks tomorrow.” The oil 
you use today determines the size of tomorrow's 
repair bills. 

The Mobiloil Board of Engineers holds no 
brief for light, medium or heavy oils as such. 
The Board’s sole purpose is to specify the cor- 
rect oil for each make and model of engine. Its 
years of study and tests prove that heavier oils 
than Mobiloil “E” do not give such good 
results in Ford engines. 

If heavier oils gave better results in Fords, 
the Vacuum Oil Company would be glad to 
recommend them. For the heavier grades of 
Mobiloil—correct for other en- 
gines—have won laurels the 
world over. One was used 
throughout the U. S. Army 
Round-the-World Flight. 

But for the Ford engine a 
lighter oil of high lubricating 
quality is needed. No heavier 
oil than Mobiloil “E” should 
be used. Mobiloil “E” flows 
freely and is readily atomized 
into a mist of oil which pene- 


trates every clearance and covers all frictional 
surfaces with rich protection. It is ideal for 
the Ford transmission and clutch. Any excess 
on reaching the Ford combustion chambers is 
quickly expelled, thus making troublesome car- 
bon almost a rarity. In quality Mobiloil sets 
a world standard. 

There are no climatic conditions in the 
United States which require the use of heavier 
oil than Mobiloil “E” in a Ford engine. And 
the use of heavier oil to increase compression in 
worn engines will usually result in troublesome 
carbon deposit and unsatisfactory operation. 


He wants your STEADY trade 


The dealer who recommends Mobiloil makes his 
bid for your future business by 
recommending the best oil the 
market affords. You can be 
reasonably certain that he 
follows the same methods with 
his tires, his accessories, and his 
service. You are apt to find that 
everything he offers will make you 
want to come back for more. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in prin- 
cipal cities. Address? New York, Chicago, 
or Kansas City, 
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4 ex correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 

engine lubrication of prominent passer 
cars are specified below. 

| The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indica 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” me} 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed here, see the comp 
Chart at your dealer’s. 
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Hupmobile...... 


Oldsmobile 4. 
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Ridienbackes (7 
Rickenbacker 8 
Stars eartees 
Studebaker... 
Willys-Knight ae 
Willys-Knight 6. . 


How to buy: 


From Bulk Joc— joc is the fair retail price | 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel | 
For Touring Convenience—the sealed r-qua | 
ideal for touring or emergencies. Carried (| 
the seat of your car. it 
For Your Home Garage—the 5-gallon or} 
sealed cans—or 15-, 30-, or 55-gallon ste 
with convenient faucets. * 
All prices slightly higher in Southnaay 
tain and Pacific Coast States. : 
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WOMEN POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


This was a most instructive experience, 
especially to the hundreds of women who 
had been sent as delegates for the first time. 
In 1920 we took part through appointment. 
In 1924 we were there through election. We 
were presumably half the show; but just 
here the first good laugh was handed to us. 

We were seated and allowed to sit. The 
gullible outside public believed that we 
were being consulted at each stage of the 
proceedings. It imagined us in constant 
conference. It believed that resolutions, 
policies, platforms and candidates were the 
work of men and women together. Yet I 
challenge any of my sex there present who 
will honestly assert that she took part in 
those sessions of the extreme minority 
which were held almost hourly day and 
night in secret conclave and behind closed 
doors. 

Personally, I wish to record the fact that, 
notwithstanding I was delegate at large for 
the great Empire State, I never had: the 
slightest knowledge of what was being 
planned, discussed and determined, until 
I was duly told of the result. This is a 
statement unflattering to my vanity, yet 
in common truth I must declare it. Pos- 
sibly the muddle might have been averted— 
although this is hard to believe—had the 
women really been more than window 
dressers. As we sat there stupefied by the 
egregious daily blunders which fell upon 
our heads like sledge hammers, those of us 
whose thinking powers were not wholly 
dulled could not but wonder, even in hu- 
mility, whether perhaps our party might 
not have been spared at least some of those 
blunders had the women been conferred 
with actually and not merely theoretically. 


Glorious Figureheads 


Were we such a lot of congenital idiots 
that our opinions could not have been 
sought with beneficial result? Had we no 
ideas to impart, no warnings to utter, no 
vision to emphasize? Were we present 
without purpose? Courtesy titles were not 
lacking, and now and again we were put on 
some committee, there to represent a mi- 
nority so apparent that any real expression 
could be easily checked. It is true that 
women were frequently allowed to an- 
nounce the ballot of their respective delega- 
tions, some in wavering tones and some in 
assertive reiteration. This was a harmless 
task which was allotted to us. Nothing 
serious was thereby involved. 

Of course, it was generally admitted that 
as figureheads we scored a glorious success. 
The convention hall became a sea of color. 
Painted muslins, delicate chiffon, clinging 
georgettes, embroidered gauzes, waved in 
such triumph that the ordinary bunting be- 
came dulled and dimmed. Summer furs 
challenged a constantly mounting ther- 
mometer. Fashions took possession of the 
rostrum. As one woman after another was 
announced as recognized to read some reso- 
lution or to second one of the many candi- 
dates, her gown was subjected to the closest 
scrutiny, and the applause which enveloped 
her largely depended upon the skill of her 
modiste. A certain extremely beautiful 
lady might even have been swept into the 
ticket as Vice President, so unanimously 
was she declared the handsomest woman 
present. That our sex should be there at all 
as delegates and alternates was such an in- 
novation of relief to the eye that never 
again will the men have it otherwise. We 
really never interfered with them, and we 
afforded a pleasant vista for them to con- 
template. So why should we not be wel- 
comed as convention fixtures? 

However, it was most edifying to realize 
the dignified and serious fashion with 
which the women regarded their official 
duties. They had come in moral conscience 
to declare themselves. They were there to 
defend their principles and to be loyal to 
their convictions. The majority were well 
informed as to the national problems under 


discussion, They were exponents of pre- 
paredness. It might have been safer per- 
haps for the prestige’ of the men had the 
women. been taken more actively into 
their confidence, as then they would not 
have had so much time to think; for when 
the balloting took place, this thinking often 
upset the masculine apple cart, as can be 
cited in many instances. 

One thing, however, had been clearly 
demonstrated so far as the women were 
concerned—namely, that they would no 
longer be understudies to a group of very 
bad actors. The men had been given their 
last chance to run the whole show. They 
may not guess this even now, but such is 
the fact. When women were given the 
franchise, that was only the beginning of 
their education. Little did the men realize 
that, during every hour of the day in that 
historical and hysterical convention, they 
were being weighed in the balance. 

The eternal slogan We Have Had Years 
of Experience at This Game has: been 
tested. In operation it was found to be a flat 
failure. Experience and precedent had been 
discounted. The one-horse shay had to be 
replaced by an airplane. This the old-time 
political boss will one day discover. He is 
down, and the women of the country have 
already grown wise to it. The whole hope 
of the reconstruction of our political parties 
lies with the women, in my opinion. What 
they may still lack in experience they will 
make up with many other qualities which 
have until now been so conspicuously ab- 
sent. They have brains and purpose. They 
understand every angle of house cleaning. 
They can sweep up the dust and destroy 
the cobwebs. They dream true. They are 
neither lazy nor selfish. They have convic- 
tion, and are not sidetracked by misleading 
experience. 

They did not fight for the vote only to 
act as baggage carriers for the men with 
whom they legally share it. They have 
been waiting patiently for the outcome 
ever since 1920. Merely to be given a des- 
ultory recognition and have their names 
printed on official letterheads is no longer 
good enough. If the conventions accom- 
plished nothing more, they sent the women 
back to their home towns in every corner of 
the country with a clearer vision as to the 
future and with a more accurate knowledge 
of the past. 


Insisting on Equality 


How little, after all, do the lords of crea- 
tion understand the psychology of the mod- 
ern woman. They are archaic in their 
ignorance. They do not even follow with 
intelligence the columns of advertisement 
in the present-day magazines, for if they 
did, they would note that all domestic 
drudgery is practically done away with. 
Recall cuts of the housewife rocking in an 
armchair while some mechanical device is 
considerately doing her work. As a rule 
she is portrayed reading. Who knows but 
that she may be studying these very ques- 
tions of national import which theoretically 
the men alone are qualified to cope with? 

No, there is little doubt but that the male 
must arouse himself from the Rip Van 
Winkle sleep to which he has been a victim 
for so many centuries. He must somehow 
be made to realize through an amicable and 
bloodless revolution that merely telling 
women that they want to share all political 
honors with them on a fifty-fifty basis is not 
good enough. Grudgingly to concede an 
office is like throwing a bone to a dog. It 
may suffice to divert for a moment, but it 
fails to satisfy the animal’s normal appetite. 
Women are getting tired of bones. That 
is the truth which the men must face. 

So long as they are given equal education, 
they will insist upon equal opportunity. 
As lawyers, merely to sit in domestic- 
relations courts will not satisfy. As phy- 
sicians, to practice hygiene for babies does 
not lead them far enough. 
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HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


$ ey put it up to me—I 
had to find some way to 

get the figures out—quickly, 
yet with absolute accuracy. 


“I wrote for a TRIAL. 
The next day the Monroe 
man brought the machine 
in and instructed my force 
on its simple operation. The 
Monroe quickly sold itself. 


“They give me the credit 
for record-breaking results 
—but the credit is all due 
to the Monroe. We now 
use ten Monroes.” 


Monroe Speed with First- 
time Accuracy has solved 
the figuring problems of 
many an office like this— 
.and like yours. 


Monroe Locked-Figure 
Addition, with the other 
advantages of Automatic 
Division, Direct Subtraction, 
Lightning-fast Multiplica- 
tion, Fixed Decimals and 
Visible Proof should prove 
just as valuable for your 
figure-work. 


You, too, may satisfy your- 
self on Monroe application 
to your work by arranging a 
TRIAL—without cost, with- 
out obligation. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain; Europe and throughout the World 
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Moonlight porch suppers 
and delicious tce cream 


Wars is more pleasing, more 
alluring, than supper or 
light refreshments served out-of- 
doors, surrounded by family or 
friends? Ice cream is ideal to 
serve at such delightful repasts. 


And the ideal way to serve ice 
cream, as well as the easiest, is 
the popular Sealright Way—in — 
attractive, round slices. All that 
is necessary is to have your ice 
cream packed in 100% Leak- 
Proof Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. To serve,. 
merely remove top and press 
evenly on container bottom 
with both thumbs, then cut in 
smooth, appetizing, round slices. 


Eat more ice cream. It’s good for 
all the family. Many dealers, confec- 
tioners and druggists can furnish your 
favorite flavor or flavors all packed 
and ready for you in convenient, 
sanitary Sealright Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Dept. RR-19, FULTON, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull 
and Regular Standard Milk Bottle Caps 


“‘Eat More Ice Cream’’ 
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But I must again emphasize one domi- 
nant reason why the political status of 
women is making such slow progress. It is 
that they unconsciously demand recogni- 
tion because they are women. There is 
nothing in this point of view. A woman 
should be entitled to hold office only be- 
cause she is qualified and equipped to hold 
it. She should not be elected to a governor- 
ship as a sop to sex, but because in the state 
to be governed her candidacy is legitimate. 
She must be sent to Congress and to the 
Senate because she can there render real 
service to her country, and not because 
her election will please the woman voter 
throughout the nation. Neither is this to 
be construed as a generous gift which the 
men of her party have conceded. 

The only justification of this prehistoric 
attitude is, as I have said, that the stronger 
sex is possessed of more experience. It is 
possible that a thick-headed dolt or a con- 
genital moron may have years of experience 
in his calling, yet remain intrenched within 
his own feeble limitations. It may take 
seven years for a dullard to squeeze 
through college, yet he has had a longer ex- 
perience than the lad who meteorically 
shoots in and skips a class on account of the 
precocity of his acquirements. 

People are very apt to hide their blind- 
ness to progress by shielding themselves 
behind the cloak of experience, for which 
time, and not initiative, is alone responsible. 

Why only the male chorus should direct 
political programs is a question that the 
women have been asking themselves all 
over this country—Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Socialists alike—ever since the 
recent conventions. 

The constant exit from general meetings 
of men in small groups to determine nomi- 
nations, to define policies, to remold plat- 
forms, should become an obsolete method. 
Over and over again we read that certain 
men are convened to decide what had better 
be done to harmonize party differences, to 
project party reforms and the rest. Do we 
read of any woman being invited to sit in 
with these close corporations? Sometimes 
women are either vain enough or silly 
enough to insist that they have been con- 
sulted. About what? we may ask. A close 
analysis will prove that if they have been 
deferred to at all, it is about some very 
trivial and unimportant matter. 


Campaign Expenditures 


When taxed to give some explanation of 
the situation, the men invariably insist in 
their justification that the heavy responsi- 
bility of raismg campaign funds and of 
meeting campaign deficits is theirs and 
theirs alone. 

Admitting that this is true, the question 
naturally arises as to why so much expense 
is necessary, and above all, how this expend- 
iture is distributed. Who ever is told any 
details concerning the millions collected 
and spent at the time of a presidential cam- 
paign? Are we ever given any properly 
audited accounting? 

Do we know anything beyond the bald 
statement that it took two or three millions 
not to elect a President, or to elect one, as 
the case may be? Is any information ever 
vouchsafed: as to salaries, traveling ex- 
penses, campaign literature, rentals and 
the rest? Everything is lumped, not speci- 
fied, proving that this is the one business in 
the world conducted along absolutely un- 
businesslike lines;..and when any man or 
woman is courageous enough to point out 
this fact, the only answer is that such a 
financial statement has never been either 
asked for or expected; that it has never 
been the custom to furnish it, and that it 
might be very embarrassing to demand it. 
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It is even suggested that the work of the 
campaign directors might be thereby seri- 
ously hampered. 

I believe that the active association of 
women in the direction of political affairs 
would materially rid us of much of this 
hokum. Women are used, as a rule, to ad- 
minister their households on a budget 
system. They buy their weekly provisions 
on a weekly allowance. It is only the care- 
lessly brought up girl who is ignorant of the 
value of a dollar. We do not thrust a roll of 
bills and loose change into any side pocket. 
We carry our purses, and know, as a rule, 
the exact amounts which these purses con- 
tain. Besides, we think in hundreds, and it 
is unusual for a woman, even though she 
may have a large fortune, to think in 
millions. 

I remember that on one occasion where I 
was directing a campaign committee I sur- 
prised the men who were its underwriters 
by returning to them an unspent two thou- 
sand dollars. An unprecedented gesture! 

Prior to our convention there were nine 
women charged with the entertainment and 
care of the visitors who were to pour into 
New York. Certainly their activity and in- 
defatigable energy could not be disputed, 
yet in the final accounting the men, we were 
told, had spent for similar services some- 
thing over sixty thousand dollars, whereas 
the women gave as their maximum dis- 


bursement a trifle over six thousand. Not - 


one cent had been wasted, as the same 
rigid economy was practiced by the women 
composing the executive committee as in 
the administration of their own households. 


The Glad Election Time 


The sheer and absolute waste in the 
printing of campaign literature alone runs 
into thousands of dollars. Great pamphlets 
are issued, setting forth the presumable 
foundations upon which the party rests. 
The text will be found, as a rule, verbose 
and confusing, replete with repetition and 
colored with exaggeration. So voluminous 
is this document bearing on its cover the 
likeness of the presidential candidate that 
at the very contemplation of its contents 
the book is tossed into the wastebasket. 

Then leaflets are published, compiled by 
overpaid employes, which take up and dis- 
cuss the various questions such as the tariff, 
amendments to the Constitution, restricted 
immigration and the like. These are tied 
up in great bundles and are distributed 
broadcast to the hundreds of political cen- 
ters throughout the country, where, as a 
rule, they are apt to remain unopened dur- 
ing the campaign and used as fire lighters 
after it. 

These literary and costly contributions 
are regarded as necessary education to the 
voters. Yet one often wonders what actual 
influence they have in the shaping of the 
nation’s destiny. Probably many of the 
printers employed represent some sporadic 
patronage which breathes to the majority 
of our old-timers the very life of party poli- 
tics. If one stops to think, however, this 
makes the cost of such votes come very 
high. 

I have often felt that if a political cam- 
paign were handled by real showmen who 
thoroughly understood how to put on a 


show, we should have a far greater result for . 


much less money. We should have master 
craftsmen at the helm who would ‘know 
just where and how to expend their money 
so as to insure the most popularity. There 
then would be some originality and some 
novelty introduced into the scheme. Some 
business acumen would be detected in the 
presentation. Some shrewd knowledge and 
trained ability would be discovered in the 
planning and the production of what is 
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tacular national drama. 

As matters now stand, thessa 
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IN 1910, Fisher did a thing which 
made the body-building industry 
gasp. It bound itself to deliver to 
a quality car manufacturer, 150 
closed bodies within twelve 
months. 


, 


If the body manufacturers who 
were astounded by this “huge 
undertaking” realized the portent 
of that contract, they would have 
had legitimate cause for wonder. 


For, in successfully fulfilling it, 
Fisher taught a lesson and set an 
example which revolutionized the 
motor car body-building industry 
and eventually brought the closed 
car within reach of the millions. 
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Long before entering into this 
notable contract, Fisher had been 
preaching and practising the 
standardization and precision 
manufacture of motor car bodies. 


It had also been prophesying the 
future day when the closed car 
would be the common necessity 
of the multitude— not the luxury 
of the very rich. 


Until then, ‘all closed bodies had 


been practically built to order. 
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The standardization and precision 
manufacture of these 150 bodies 
for Fisher’s first convert to the 
closed car, was a revelation to the 
industry. 


The practical, efficiently engineer- 
ed Fisher closed bodies stood up. 
The 150 cars, scattered through- 
out the United States, started a 
real desire for closed car owner- 
ship. 


From that time, the demand for 
closed cars has increased until to- 
day it constitutes the major part of 
every motor car company’s output. 


FISHER BODY, CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND DETROIT.= ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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Do you 
grow em, too? 


If you are a regular he-gent, the 
chances are that your beard rivals 
the porcupine’s armament. 


In a hedgehog, quills are defen- 
sive; in the human face they are 
offensive. The animal sheds his 
quills once a year; man must get 
rid of his every day. 

This would be an unmitigated 
calamity, if Mennen Shaving 
Cream hadn’t been discovered. 
Nowadays, men with quill-like 
beards get behind a dense bank of 
Mennen lather. A few seconds 
later they emerge—clean-shaven, 
well-groomed, good-tempered. 


The exclusive Mennen process, 
dermutation, changes the belliger- 
ent beard into a meek mass that 
surrenders at a glance from the 
razor. 

This magical Mennen action is 
sure-fire. It requires neither the 
urging of towels and fingers, nor 
the pampering of soft, heated 
water. Test these robust claims 
at my risk. Money back if you say 
so. Giant tubes are 50c. 

Another sure-fire product is 
Mennen Talcum for Men. Makes 
your face look better and feel bet- 
ter, for no apparent reason. That’s 
because it’s tinted to blend invis- 
ibly with your skin. Great for 
after bathing, too. Two-bit tins. 

bene 


(Mennen Salesman) % 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 50° 


4 ae 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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the intellectual leadership of the world. I 
am convinced that the shortsightedness of 
the people in this regard is their unhappi- 
ness. They must be patiently and firmly 
led to think differently about everything 
they do. Their values are all wrong. ‘Until 
there can be correct thought’—and here I 
quote, Miss Brown—‘until there can be 
correct thought, there cannot be right ac- 
tion; and when there is correct thought, 
right action will follow.’ These people, in 
their wild interest in making money, are 
not thinking at all. I assure you that ex- 
traordinary statement is not unjustified. 
These people do not think. How, there- 
fore, can they act?” 

George Henry remained for a moment 
lost in disturbed contemplation of his own 
ideas. Pomona reached over delicately and 
poured herself another cup of tea. Her se- 
rene gaze rested upon his head. His voice 
had been a pleasant murmur in her ears. 
It did not occur to her to wonder what he 
had been talking about. Men were like 
that sometimes. They liked to use lots of 
words. Her attention had been engrossed 
in something she had never felt before. It 
was a lovely, aching sort of pain just about 
the left middle rib.’ And yet it was not a 
pain so much as a conviction of this good- 
looking rich young man’s utter helpless- 
ness. Never in her entire life had the 
possibility of a man’s helplessness occurred 
toher. Her conviction had always been that 
the least you could do was to watch them 
like a cat and never trust them with a 
crooked penny around the corner. This 
knowledge was so new, so exciting, so dev- 
astating, that she hardly knew when he 
stopped or when he went on talking. 

To George Henry she was the most won- 
derful listener he had ever known. His 
speech flowed and glittered because of it, 
took on dignity and proportion and scope. 
Suggestions previously vague came from 
his lips as well-rounded ideas, surprising 
even himself by their depth and reasonabil- 
ity. He grew taller as he talked, his dark 
blue eyes went black with the fire of his in- 
spiration. He saw himself from this very 
tea table, under the gaze of this marvelous 
girl, striding out into the chaotic new city, 
recognized as thinker and leader, taking his 
place by the very force of his message as 
director of the whole stream of life that was 
pouring into this last new land. He could 
do anything—create a new tone in human 
relations, bring about a new way of human 
living, build a vast, contented, happy, or- 
derly new civilization. _Gazing into her 
eyes, he could see how simple and direct it 
all was. And when he saw within them a 
deep golden look begin to burn he knew she 
shared the vision with him, as he saw it, 
making it real. He felt even a little hum- 
bled before the soaring idealism of her 
woman’s nature. 

“You ought to get over to the beach and 
get a good coat of tan,’’ she murmured in 
the rich pause he left. ‘‘Sitting up in this 
room all afternoon isn’t good for you.” 

He sprang up and began pacing up and 
down. 

“Tt is true that social reform is not to be 
secured by noise and shouting, but only by 
making people think. And that is why I 
have seen that it will be necessary to do 
something to make them think, to arrest 
them, if only for a moment, in their mad 
attitude toward land as merchandise rather 
than as the whole promise and potentiality 
of the future. I confess I have been at a 
loss how to impress this upon the minds of 
the real-estate agents I have met.” 

“You want to watch those birds,’”’ Po- 
monasaidsoftly. ‘‘Someofthem wouldrun 
you ragged. You leave it to me. I’ll pick 
you up some gilt-edged stuff you can bet 
your shirt on.”’ Her thoughtful glance was 
fixed upon his long, excitable hands. They 
would be strong hands if he ever got a good 
hold of anything, she mused, and felt her- 
self secretly thrilling at the idea. She stood 
up with careful grace. ‘‘The tea was very 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
nice,” she said. ‘Thanks so much. I'll 
probably give you a ring tomorrow.” 

“But you’re not going? You haven’t 
had any tea—you’ve eaten nothing—I 
don’t want you to go. You’ve no idea what 
it means to me to meet someone who sees 
my whole idea so splendidly. When will 
you—I must see you again—would it be 
too soon—won’t you dine with me to- 
morrow?” 

For the first time in her life, when she re- 
crossed Flagler Street, Pomona was almost 
run down by a truck. Yet when she arrived 
at her sidewalk under the exclamations of a 
group of real-estate men who had seen her 
escape, she only smiled at them mistily. 
J. Milligan Pritchett was standing at her 
desk feeling expansive. The new subdivi- 
sion was selling out nicely. 

“Well, Miss Pom,” he boomed, 
anything over there? Will he buy?” 

Pomona sat down at her desk and pow- 
dered her nose slowly. 

“Oh, I guess he will,” she said vaguely, 
and sat staring across the street. If a certi- 
fied check for fifty thousand dollars had 
been waved before her face she would not 
have seen it. 

“That’s fine, that’s fine!”” J. Milligan 
said heartily. ‘‘What’s he want?” 

“A guardian, I guess.” 

“Ah? Then suppose you take Jerry 
Lewis over and introduce him and have 
him close up something right away. I’d 
like to turn over that Shields tract, for in- 
stance.” 

“Jerry Lewis?”’ Pomona straightened up 
and stared at her employer. The brown of 
her eyes hardened into gold stone. ‘“‘But 
that tract is south of cultivation line. It’s 
under water half the time. It’s nothing but 
saw grass and cypress hammocks. You 
can’t—I mean, I don’t want Jerry Lewis in 
on this yet. This bird is—I don’t know— 
he’s different. I mean, I haven’t got his 
number yet. He hasn’t told me yet what he 
wants. Let me have him a few days longer, 
please.” 

“Well, well—well, well! Little sister 
seems all excited up about something. Say, 
listen here, queenie, you’re not fixing to 
double-cross us with this guy, are you? 
You’re not holding out on us, are you? Be- 
cause you know just exactly how far I’d let 
you get with that.” 

All the customers who had ever been led 
up to the dotted line by the finished 
smoothness of Pomona’s work would have 
stared to see the eyes she raised to the 
clouded brow of Mr. Pritchett. There was 
softness in them, a hint of moisture. The 
assured voice trembled: 

“No, of course not, Mr. Pritchett. You 
know I wouldn’t. I don’t work for any 
other firm but you. But please, please hold 
Jerry Lewis off for a while. I don’t think— 
I mean this one isn’t interested in acreage.” 

“All right,’’ her employer said, equal 
parts of shock and suspicion in his tones; 
“but you’d better go home and go to bed, 
Miss Pom. You’re losing your fighting 
edge.” 

“Don’t you worry about me. I’m all 
right.” The moisture was gone completely, 
and the eyes were hard. She reached out 
for her hat and slammed her desk drawer. 
“Only I tell you straight, if you send Lewis 
or anybody else over there until I say so, 
T’ll quit you cold. Cold, what I mean. I 
hope that’s sufficiently distinguishable.” 

She walked out and went home, her heels 
smart upon the pavement, seeing nothing 
at all. If she could find out who held that 
option on the hotel site before Tropical 
Townsites did, she could make a neat little 
profit for him. It was exactly as if parts of 
her brain which had previously lain dor- 
mant were now springing into activity. 
She spent an hour telephoning careless, 
casual questions to various friends of the 
bird-dog persuasion and learned) /exactly 
what she wanted to know. She was'thrilled 
that she would have something to) tell him 
in the morning. 
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What a convenience electric light is 


- -- and how much less it costs! 


In the days of Governor Bradford, light was so expen- 
sive that the frugal Puritan family extinguished its single 
candle during prayers. The early settlers had to learn to 
make candles themselves—the most arduous of tasks. 

Your light comes at a finger touch an 
100 times cheaper than candle light. 1¢’s worth of electricity 


will give much more light than $1’s worth of candles. 
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So use light freely, A 75-watt Edison MazpA Lamp will 
give more than twice as much light as a 40-watt Edison 
Mazpa Lamp—but will average only a third of a cent more 
an hour for current. 


And use the right lamps. Edison MAZDA Lamps give full 
value for the current you use and there is a right size for 
every socket. Any Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent will advise 
you. He displays the sign shown at the left of the picture. 
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TAO TEA 
BALIS 


It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old haphazard 
manner. No more guess work—no 
messy tea leaves to clean up. 


The Tao Tea Ball way. 
gauze balls—the modern, safe way 
of packing and serving. One Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups—according to 
strength desired—of an always uni- 
form and more delicious tea. The 
finest tea you ever tasted. 


Handy 


3 SIZES 


50-Ball Caddy 


SUPREME QUALITY 


Three generations of experts have 
labored to produce this supreme 
Flowery Orange Pekoe tea. Blended 
from tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of tea plants of the finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Good Hotels everywhere serve Tao Tea 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


SAO TEA 
BALLS 


Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“You don’t know—you don’t see,” he 
said, and his fingers on her wrist were pain- 
ful. ‘“‘To own land for myself, when there 
are others who can’t own it, would be going 
against my deepest principles. Can’t you 
see that all this buying and selling of land is 
wrong? Can’t you see that it is what is 
ruining us as a nation, making people think 
of nothing but money? Can’t you see that 
to force the price of land up and so huddle 
landless people in ugly cities is the reason 
for all the vice and crime and suffering of 
our day?” 

Pomona blinked rapidly, with troubled 
eyes fixed on his face, trying to follow the 
sweep of his thought. His words fell on 
her unaccustomed intelligence like a great 
fog through which she struggled blindly. 
Never in her life had she tried to under- 
stand an abstraction. She was vaguely 
aware of protests she would have liked to 
make if she could have thought what they 
were. 

She could only say feebly, ‘‘But—but 
then what would become of the real-estate 
men?” 

In the full bitterness of his disillusion- 
ment, George Henry was reaching for his 
gear shift. 

“Pah! Buzzards!” he said, and pressed 
his starter. 

It was apparently his intention to start 
the car. The car was not started. The firm 
feminine hand that closed upon his arm 
held a bite in every finger, the anger of a 
woman whose tender emotion has been 
rudely challenged, He turned and looked 
at her in astonishment. 

“Why, you—you poor flabby highbrow!”’ 
Pomona said, “‘ You take that right back! 
Don’t you dare to say that about real- 
estate men! I’m a real-estate woman. 
What do you know about anything any- 
way? You’veread a bunch of stuff in books 
and you think you know it all. Why, there 
are dozens of honest, hard-working real- 
estate men in this town that could show 
you the big holes in every theory you be- 
lieve in, just because they’ ve done work and 
you haven’t. You ought to be ashamed, 

““Who started people owning land any- 
way? People always have owned land, and 
I guess maybe if it was as wicked and had 
for people as you say it is, they’d have tried 
to stop it long ago, like murder and steal- 
ing. You make me sick. You never earned 
a dollar in your life and you don’t know 
anything about the awful necessity of hay- 
ing to make it. You don’t know anything 
about the needs that make people want it. 
You couldn’t any more stop what’s hap- 
pening here than if you got.out in front of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and told them to leave 
the Plymouth Rock alone. You wouldn’t 
even be here in Florida if everybody else 
hadn’t come here and advertised it and sold 
land; and yet I bet you wouldn’t have 
stayed if you hadn’t liked it, even if it did 
make you shudder. Don’t you suppose 
developing and selling real estate takes 
brains and courage. Anybody can think 
up things people ought to do; it takes 
brains to make them do it. You’d never do 
it. You’d sit in a window and look at it and 
throw up your hands in holy horror at the 
idea of anybody making any money the 
way you don’t want them to. First thing 
you know you'll wake up and find yourself 
dead without ever having lived at all. Be- 
fore you get the right to be the world’s best 
little fixer, you’ve got to get down on the 
street and take your share init. You can’t 
talk about what people ought to do until 
you’ve been people yourself. You can’t 
Oh, heavens, what’s the use? You’d better 
take me home.” 

George Henry had taken the entire ti- 
rade in absolute silence, staring out across 
the shimmer of the canal to the utter silver 
rim of the horizon. When she had finished, 
he opened his mouth twice and closed it 
again. His head sat like granite upon his 
immovable shoulders and he did not turn 
toward her even when he must have heard 
the subdued catch in her breath behind her 
hastily applied handkerchief. If Pomona 
was indulging in so unusual a thing as tears, 
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George was also white with a thought as 
new and shocking as a streak of lightning. 

“You think I haven’t lived?” he said 
finally. 

“You cert’dny—don’t dow—anything 
about itd,’’ she said from the handkerchief. 

“T hope you don’t mean I ought to get 
out and sell real estate,’’ he said, and his 
lips were tight. 

The remark that issued from the hand- 
kerchief was to the effect that he probably 
could not sell a cubic inch of it if he tried 
until he was black in the face. 

“You think I’m just generally no good?”’ 

The small sound in reply might have 
meant anything. 

‘Then I suppose there is nothing else to 
do but take you home and thank you for a 
highly educational evening.” 

She implied that he was right, and he did. 

Pomona did not go to work until noon 
the next day, but then she threw into it so 
much of her most compressed vigor that it 
was as if she were lost in a small cloud of her 
own making. She hardly glanced up when 
Jerry Lewis sauntered up. 

“Well, well, little sister,’ he said in that 
lowered, slightly hissing tone which meant 
that he was particularly pleased with him- 
self, ‘‘thanks for the sweet and lovely tip 
about your gentleman friend. He certainly 
came across handsome. The boss said to 
give you this check right now as your split 
on the commission. Many happy returns 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.” 

Pomona looked up at him slowly, white 
to the lips. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Why, you know. The bird over at the 
Corona-Biscayne. The fluffy duck with the 
lovely wad and the large ideas— Haynes. 
The boss said as long as you weren’t down 
I might as well go over and tickle him a lit- 
tle, and I sure tickled him some. Know 
what I sold him, kid? The Shield tract— 
all of it, Four hundred acres at five hun- 
dred an acre. Cash payment by certified 
check in the boss’ upper left-hand pocket 
right now. And a sweet little split on the 
commission to a sweet little —— Say, are 
you crazy?” 

He stared down at Pomona’s hands tear- 
ing the check into confetti. He stared down 
at her raised eyes, narrowed and hard and 
furious. 

‘No, I’m not crazy,’ she said, and her 
nostrils flared. ‘I’m through. You can 
tell the boss so for me. He broke his word. 
He knows what I mean. And as for you, 
Jerry Lewis, selling a bunch of saw grass 
and water to a helpless boy who doesn’t 
know marl from granite, I’ll tell you what 
youare. You’rea—you’rea buzzard. And 
don’t you forget I said it.’ 

“Tell Mr. Haynes, Miss Brown must see 
him at once,”’ she said to the telephone girl 
at the hotel five minutes later. She was not 
aware that she had crossed the street in 
front of a fire truck. She went up in the 
elevator without looking at herself in the 
mirror or fussing with her hair. 

“What do you mean by going and buying 
land without asking me about it?” she 
stormed at George Henry as soon as she had 
entered his sitting room. ‘‘ You swore you 
wouldn’t ever own land. You swore it was 
al wrong. And then as soon as my back is 
turned you go and spend good cash money 
on the worst swamp in Florida. What do 
you mean by it?” 

They faced each other, two thoroughly 
angry young things, quivering a little with 
complex emotions. George was the colder. 

“Am I to suppose you have any interest 
in what I do?” he asked. 

“No, you’re not, and I haven’t. I only 
want you to know that I didn’t have any- 
thing to do with selling that land to you. 
I’ve torn up my share in the commission 
and I want you to get your first payment 
back if you can. You ought to be able to 
prove misrepresentation. And that ought 
to teach you never to buy land without 
looking at it. Never! That’s a sucker’s 
trick. You haven’t any business |being out 
without a guardian.” 

“T thought you said I needed 'to get out 
of my window and live like other people. 


‘I can think up some w 


Ls 


Sep tem 
| 


If I’m a sucker, you're respor} 
you like your work.” | 

Pomona felt her eyelids ‘y 
tears for the second time in ty 
the feeling made her perfectly 

“Why didn’t you stick to yy 
better, if they were so fin BE 
you refuse to have anyilia b 
Jerry Lewis, if you think suck }y 
real-estate people? Why, 

She walked over to the) 
her nose angrily. George 
ing at her, miserable and 
started when she whirled 
_ “You'd better get your 
morning and take me do 
look over that tract. Yi 
anyway, to know what y 


out of it. You come for mea 
And for Pete’s sake don’t 
real, estate between now aj 
morning. Don’t even ei 
man.” P| 

George Henry could make |} 
tory noises in his throat as} 
from the room. | 

There is something about tl 
of a good car, held steadily to) 
that leads straight and soutt o 
where the horizon smokes int 
cloud, through a morning wh}. 
the newest, gayest, fizziest n 
the world, across an earth ma| 
glitter of grapefruit leaves | 
warmth of pine trees in thes, 
solutely defies ill temper. T 
Florida morning was the ver 
abandon of adventure. Bil 
sternness as she was, Pomona \ 
able to repress a little hop ar}; 
light as she jumped into the \ 
Henry, although bowed doy : 
tions in conflict with the pi< 
lifetime, grinned and settled | 
pily in his seat behind the w‘ 
her own little shout of delig]| 
had left the last subdivision. 

She had a trick of crooning | 
a happy little bug in sunsh} 
times at a-pert remark of » 
Henry laughed. The pine Bt 
smells of palmetto blossoms a 
watery fragrance of the open: 
tall saw grass rippled like ar» 
between the pine land, blew: 
faces, were inhaled in great 
that made the blood go sin) 
veins. Their eyes sparkled and | 
were relaxed. And by the time | 
in Florida City for gas the 
the road for sodas at a drug |) 
blissfully and unconsciously 
It was astonishing—only no! 
it enough to be astonished | 
things there are to talk abou’) 
estate and the single tax ona { 
this. | 

The low gray car turned si! 
the Florida City filling station | 
down the long straight road t| 
took on the air of having bet! 
just that morning for their esp | 
The marching armies of th! 
pine, which had seemed so mt! 
before the roads and the clear¢! 
advanced straight to the road ¢: 
topped high wall of brown 1! 
seemed to wheel beside then: 
thrust its nose down the nar) 
And when the last pine land | 
hind them and they flashed ins} 
toward the sharp jungle wall) 
Key, with the shining fronds 
palms lifting like glittering |! 
the blaze of blue, Pomona del’ 
a warm palm over George He} 
wheel and patted it. 

“Q-o-h!”’ she said. 
marvelous?” 

He turned and smiled at ji 
adroitly caught her hand. Sot! 
slowly through the green juné 
dise Key and emerged agal 
What’s-’is-Name gazing with 
mise on a land never before dr) 
them, or even yet believed. 

(Continued on Page | 
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To further this mighty idea— 
“Always making them finer” 
—we have recently occupied 
this mammoth new plant— 
judged by foremost engineers 
the most efficient automobile 
plant ever built. 

Here, time—space—mate- 
rial—human energy—are con- 
served as never before. In fact,as 
not possible elsewhere—for this 
is the industry’s newest plant. 

Think what it means to you 
that the car you drive comes 
from such a plant—the result 
of 17 years’ experience. 


SPEED WITH PRECISION 


Hundreds of special machines 
do the work of thousands of 
hands—more swiftly—more 
accurately—and at less cost. 
Three miles of conveyors 
carry the parts of your car from 
machine to machine and from 
man to man. And each opera- 
tion is performed by a specialist 
—a man trained through years 


¢ Newest Plant in the ~ndustry for o 


Always 
making them 


ner 


he 


to do his particular job. And 
do it better every day. 

So whether the improvement 
in your Paige or Jewett is visible 
or not—it is there, built into 
every car we sell. For the hand 
and brain of every man who 
works here are trained to “Al- 
ways making them finer.” 


EVERY FIFTH MAN AN INSPECTOR 


You will search the industry in 
vain to find more inspection— 
closer inspection than we en- 
force. 1 out of every 54 menin 
this great plant is an inspector. 
29 men inspect every motor we 


build. Each motor block goes 
through 167 inspection opera- 
tions before receiving the piston 
and connecting rod assemblies. 

Vital parts are rejected if they 
vary five ten-thousandths of an 
inch from standard. 


OUR EXECUTIVES OUR TESTERS 


Paige-Jewett inspection never 
ends. Fifteen Paige-Jewett ex- 
ecutives constantly drive new 
cars—picked from the assem- 
bly line at random. They rep- 
resent the average owner. They 
report the slightest deviation 
from our high standards. So the 
work of perfecting Paige and 
Jewett cars goes on and on. 

Does such care get results for 
you? Look at this: Our sales of 
repair parts per car 1n operation 
were $12.42 in 1922—$10.39 in 
1923—$8.15 in 1924—and average 
this year $6.02. 

When you put your money into 
a Paige or Jewett car you can be 
sure its delightful performance is 


coupled with long life and economy. 
(601) 
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i) 
SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT 


The Black Watch... 
whose bravery is the 
subject of many a tale 
when the mellow pipe- 
smoke induces reticent 
tongues to talk, 


OUR “pipe dreams”’ come true! 

England has sent to Hargraft & Sons 
her finest pipes ... Ben Wades. There is 
a patrician look about them, a flawlessness 
in every detail that gives any man a thrill 
just to look at them. But that’s notvall. A 
pipe is made to be smoked. And a Ben 
Wade smokes like no other pipe. Sweet, 
mellow, “broken-in” from the first day 
onward. Instead of staining and varnish- 
ing the inside bowl, Ben Wade’s men pol- 
ish it and pumice it and open the pores of 
the briar for perfect absorption. 

Ben Wades are sweet, mellow, old 
pipes from>the first day on! The only 
men who, can truthfully say they don’t 
like pipesmoking are*men who never 
tried Ben Wades. Ask your nearest tobac- 
conist to show you Ben Wade pipes. If he 
can’t, just write to Hargraft & Sons fora 
catalog showing all shapes in actual sizes. 


Since 1860 Leeds, Eng. 


WRIGLEY BUILDING CHICAGO 


L [HARGRAIT SONS N. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

For if the road by which they had come 
seemed new made and untouched, the 
earth upon which they now moved, in the 
rigid ruling of the highway, lay brilliant, 
never before invaded, touched here and 
there with glitter as if the-first mists of 
creation had barely lifted from them. Un- 
der a piercingly blue sky the land lay, shut 
in only by the sky, a vast plain of high 
grasses, with here and there the somber 
green of hammocks of live oak or man- 
grove, like boats stranded in a tranquil sea. 
Beside the straightness of the road lay the 
straightness of a canal, filled with clear 
brackish water and with green things grow- 
ing down the banks. All there was to look at 
was sky and flat earth, and yet they were so 
filled with the very essence of all light, with 
the very salt and vigor of all sea winds, 
that it had upon the two in the car the 
effect of a great heightening of experience. 
They did not speak at all, except for occa- 
sional rapt murmurs, and they seemed to 
see the same things instantly with the same 
zest, the same shock of delight. Overhead 
occasionally in the crystal air a buzzard 
soared and swept as if cleansing itself of the 
indignity of earth. And once, as they 
roared southward, an eagle lifted from a 
near-by tree and raced with them. 

Then they came into a land where tiny 
stunted cypresses lifted their bleached 
whiteness above the wet green earth, a 
miniature forest of distorted ancient trees 
upon whose dead bones of branches the 
new green of leaves was scratched in a mil- 


lion tiny crosshatchings, misted and vir- . 


ginal. Behind them, here and there, taller 
hammocks of cypresses stood crowded to- 
gether, whiteness showing through tangled 
green. Still the roadway was a blistering 
white line before them, and in the clear 
brown water of the canal birds dipped and 
flew up suddenly, scattering bright drops. 
Presently the country of the dwarfed white 
cypress lay behind them, and clear to the 
horizon the tawny saw grass stretched 
again, and the low mounds of the ham- 
mocks in the glittering distance were the 
darker green of live oak and buttonwood. 
On a long gradual are the road curved 
eastward and a stronger wind sprang at 
them, sturdy and brisk with sea salt. 

“Look!” Pomona said suddenly, and 
pointed. “‘Look! This must be yours.” 

There was a faded signboard which read 
vaguely, ‘Shields. This Land for Sale.’’ He 
stopped the car suddenly onthat side of the 
road and they sat staring. A vast, breath- 
ing silence immediately spread about them, 
laid its hand upon them, as.if it had been 
lying in wait for the death of the noisy en- 
gine. They lost themselves in ‘it, tracing 
through. it the infinitesimal; -ereaking of an 
insect in the near-by grass, the faint sounds 
of the wind moving softly across thousands 
of silent acres. A bird flying far overhead 
cried thinly once, and from behind them 
another answered with a shower of silvery 
twitters. The car creaked and settled a 
little. George Henry drew in a deep breath. 

“That—mine?” he murmured, in a 
voice that reached the girl’s ears so strangely 
that she turned and stared at him. His hair 
blew away from his forehead. His eyes 
gazed straight to the horizon. Pomona 
found herself more interested in the strange 
expression on his face than in the land. 
“All that mine?” he said again. ‘“‘Why, 
I—I never dreamed “ 

As if waking from a mood in which her 
own familiar hard-shelled self had lain dor- 
mant, Pomona turned her head sharply to 
stare where he stared, swept carefully with 
a shrewd glance the neighboring surface of 
the grass and looked back at him. His ex- 
pression had not changed. 

She opened the door of the car, got out 
and stood in the road. Then she sauntered 
leisurely along it, peering at the soil which 
fell away sharply from the road in a ditch- 
like depression. She found a long dead 
branch and came back with it to the car. 

“Tt’s your land all right, Mr. Haynes,’’ 
she said, in a cheerful business voice. 
“Come and look at it. I’ll show you what 
I mean.” 


EVENING POST 


He clambered out of the car, still saying 
nothing, as if a new thing had wrapped him 
round with daze. He stood absently beside 
her as she poked vigorously in the ditch. He 
seemed not to be able to take his eyes from 
the full expanse of the yellow-green earth 
or the dark-green shadow of the nearer 
hammocks. 

“Look at that, will you?” she said. 
“You know how little rain there’s been in 
weeks and weeks. You know how dry 
everything has been around Miami. Look 
at that. Right now that soil is sopping wet, 
and this is near the road. What’ll it be like 
on beyond there, where it goes toward the 
sea? I tell you it’s complete misrepresenta- 
tion, unless they sold it as submerged land. 
In the rainy season this would all be under 
water. It’s robbery. This stuff’s no good 
to anyone.” 

He stared down at her stick, probing 
away among the stiff roots of the saw 
grass. It had disclosed soil as black as his 
boots, thick muck, oozing wetness. He 
walked off the road and down into it and 
the thick mud squelched around his ankles. 

“Don’t do that!’’ Pomona cried sharply. 
“Come back! You'll get stuck.’”’ But to her 
horror George Henry kept right on. ‘‘ Here, 
listen!’’ she cried again. “‘Stop—George!”’ 

He called back over his shoulder, “‘It’s 
all right. There’s a kind of path here. 
Firm enough. There’s somebody over there 
on my land.” 

She looked where he pointed. Someone 
was evidently camping in the nearest ham- 
mock. A thread of smoke lifted. What 
looked like a piece of rag showed, hung on a 
bush. She would not have noticed it in the 
tangle of trees. George Henry was making 
his way toward it slowly, picking his way 
along through the saw grass. Pomona 
stared about her at the vast horizon. The 
whole world was suddenly empty but for 
the head and shoulders of George Henry, 
and he was moving away from her. The 
assurance of Flagler Street was slipping 
away from her. She was no longer shrewder 
and wiser and a better business man than 
he was. His vanishing figure was no longer 
helpless. She felt lost and lonely and de- 
serted. With a little dismayed ery, she 
stepped gingerly down to the quaking 
earth and followed him. Her white-kid 
sandals sank in the thick mud. The mur- 
derous edges of the saw grass tore at her 
silk stockings and skirts. Once when she 
slipped off a hillock of dry earth and 
snatched at a handful of tough blades it 
tore her soft palm until the blood ran in 
bright drops. She wound her handkerchief 
around it and peered ahead for George 
Henry, called his name faintly. He was 
standing on the higher ground, looking 
back. at her. 

“Frere,” he said, “I didn’t mean for you 
to -come.- ‘Go back. You'll ruin your 


_ clothes,” 


““T won’t,” she said. “You oughtn’t to 
come in here alone. It might be bootleg- 
gers.”) > 

~ “So you came to protect me, did you?” 
he said, and there was a queer light in his 
eyes. “You must think I’m pretty help- 
less. All right, come on.” And he disap- 
peared in the rude pathway that curved 
around tree trunks and over great inter- 
laced roots, as if a furtive animal had bur- 
rowed through the solid jungle. 

Then they were standing in an open 
space, facing a sort of hut, a plank plat- 
form with a roof over it. A pile of burlap 
bags lay on the platform. The camp was 
untidy with tins and bits of rags. A few 
pots and pans were hung on stakes driven 
in the ground. A kettle hung from a forked 
stick over a fire. As they stared, a man 
seemed to crawl out from behind a bush, 
straighten up and level’a a) at them, full 
in George’s face. 

“What you doing?” his voice said shrilly. 

Pomona dug her fingers into George’s arm 
in sudden panic. And yet as she stood close 
to him, feeling the tension of hard biceps, 
somehow her-fright left her. She cul not 
see that George felt even a tremor of fright. 
She stole a glance up at him. He was smil- 
ing easily, straight into the man’s eyes. 


“Good morning,” he salle Ge 
“You don’t need to bother witha 
Can’t you see you're frightening t jy, 

Pomona saw the black cirele | 
the end of the gun begin to wabb 4: 
Presently it dropped. The man 
them over it. He was a bent, bo 
with a bald head and a nose ]jj 9, 
bird’s, and his eyes were a blue) ; 
that it seemed almost as if he i 
blind. He moved over to them |is 
mouth working a little. Pomona(|y 
lax her grip on George’s arm. §i}p 
were to lift that gun again and sho ( 
suddenly. 

“T’d put that gun away if I Ww} 
George went on pleasantly; and Ip 
hand over hers and held it in a wari i 
comforting grasp. “We're rea — 
harmless. My name is Haynes, \y 
bought this property and I ——’ 

“You—what?” The man’s voi h 
and broke. ‘“‘You bought it?” | 

“Just bought it yesterday,” Ge x 
““What’s the matter?” 

The birdlike old man turned sl |) 
put his gun jarringly down on the 
his hut, stood with his back turnei 
foramoment. When he moved slc y 
to them his face was twisted with 

“T—I’m Shields,” he said. ‘ , 
think anybody would buy it. 1) 
here right smart of a while. Tt—id 
hits me all of a sudden.” 

Pomona expelled her breath ia 
relieved sigh. She found that she f 
trembling a little. 

“Oh, you’re the previous owner! } 5 
said. “I’m glad to know you, 1) 
they haven’t got word to you ye 
now you can move away somew i 
live better.” 

The pale-blue eyes crept up | } 
face and down again. 

“Well now,” he said, “I don’: 
I’mso glad. I ain’t exactly prepare’ 
I told them real-estate fellers th. 
try to sell, but I didn’t s’pose ar) 
want to buy. This land’s awful w| 
rainy season, and what with t 
quitoes in summer, I figgered tl) 
me be.”’ 

“Gets pretty wet down here, doi | 

Shields looked up at him a | 
eagerness in his voice. 

“TI sh’d say hit does. Why, soi 
seasons this yere hammock’s the 01 | 
out of water. Three-four feet of | 
over the rest of hit. And soon’s t | 
gits down a bit you’d ought to see | 
quitoes. Bite through burlap sac. 
do. Git up your nose. Drive yo! 
Sing at you outside a mosquito} 
something terrible. You couldn’ts': 

“Well, you seem to stand it pret!’ 
George eyed him. ‘You look’ 
healthy.”’ 

A proud smile cracked across th 
parchment of Shields’ jaw. 

‘“When I come to Floridy twet 
ago,” he said, ‘‘I couldn’t so much 
Now I walk once a week up to Ho 
and back, and it ain’t nothing. Th 
a weller man in the state. It’s thes 
it. And the land is healthy.” 

“Tt looks good enough land, buti 
dry enough to do anybody any goo 

A look of brilliant cunning ripple: 
birdlike old face. 

“Don’t you make no mistake ab 
land,” he piped. ‘They ain’t rich! 
this nowhere. Old sea bottom, rot 
way down. Why, you could spread 
for fertilizer—spread on top of 0 
dirt.” 

“It is, is it? I thought so.” A 
sort of excitement seemed to be ¢ 
from Shields to George Henry. Th 
blue eyes were staring into his a! 
spoke directly and earnestly, as m 
had arrived suddenly at a hidden 
standing. “Then why did you sell 

“T ain’t sold all’ I got,” the oth 
“Land ain’t enough. I figured Td 
lot to do with it what’s got to b 
With money, I could fix up my othe 
drain it and hs 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Donse BROTHERS 
COACH 


In buying Dodge Brothers Coach, you may rest 
assured of this: 


Nowhere can you purchase greater dependability, 
greater freedom from annoyance, and more 
substantial and durable beauty at a smaller cost- 
per-mile. 


| 
. The Coach not only accommodates five adults in 
| comfort—it carries them in comfort. 


Dodge Brothers low swung body lines, long, 
/ underslung springs and balloon tires assure the 
| owner a degree of travel ease which you would 
call exceptional in any type of car at any price. 
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PRODUCTS 


Where It Is 
and What It Does 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is the connecting 
link between your electric starting motor 
and the engine of your automobile. When 
you step on your starter you make an elec- 
tric connection between the battery and the 
motor—thus suddenly rotating the motor 
shaft on which the Eclipse Bendix Drive is 
mounted. This moves the pinion gear over 
into mesh with the gear on the flywheel of 
the engine.... cranks it....starts the engine 
....then automatically lets go, and waits 
until you need it again. The Eclipse Bendix 
Drive is “The Mechanical Hand That Cranks 
Your Car.” 


The efficient dependable service rendered 
by the Eclipse Bendix Drive is evidenced by 
the fact that it has won its place as standard 
equipment on the electric starters of a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles and 
trucks. 


Any dealer, garage or service station can supply genuine service 
parts for the Eclipse Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts should 


emergency necessitate replacements. The name “Bendix” is on 
each genuine part. Look for it. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CoO. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
Pomona broke in abruptly, out of an 
overwhelming feeling that she must stop at 
all costs something that was happening 
here, something that she did not under- 


| stand, something that was exciting George 


Henry. 

“You can’t drain this land in a thousand 
years. It isn’t enough above sea level. The 
water won’t run off. And when Lake 


Okeechobee fills and overflows it’s like 


opening a water faucet on it. You can’t do 
a thing with it. It’s crazy to think you 
can.” 

She might have had the unnoticed voice 
of an insect for all the two men noticed. 

George Henry said, “‘You’ve heard of 
Holland, of course. I’ve been studying this 
proposition too. It’ll take a system of 
canals and dikes. They’ve got to come to 
that yet—dikes.” 

The other blinked and nodded in swift 
delight. 

“Plenty of wind,” he said. ‘‘ Windmills. 
Electric contraptions. I been figgering it. 
Dikes is right. You’re a smart man. I 
thought nobody else but a 

“You'd be living,’’ George went on, as 
if chanting a ritual; “‘not shut up. You 
could grow strange tropic things, rare crops. 
You could think things out. Sell only to 
people who’d promise not to sell—stay 


| put—demonstrate how it could be done 


with a group.” 

“Tt’d take a powerful lot of money,” the 
other said. 

“Maybe,” George Henry answered. 
“But if you’ve got it, why not? I suppose 
you wouldn’t consider staying on to look 
after things. I’ve got to go to New York 
for an engineer I know. You could be 
building a shack.” 

“You get good engineers,” the other said 
sharply. “‘No boys—men—men that can 
see it the way you see it. You come and 
live with them. Keep ’em up to the mark. 
Make them see it big. You’re the right one 
to’ve bought it; do the right thing by the 
land. I didn’t have the capital. You’ve got 
to have capital.’’ 

“And you’ve got to see it,’ George 
Henry said. “All right, we’ll do it. I’ll be 
down with this man next week. Come on, 
Pomona.” And he turned and walked 
briskly back to the path. 

Pomona followed him, her mind a dizzy 


| fog. She had not understood half of what 


they had said. They had agreed to some- 
thing which was vague but perfectly insane. 
It seemed to her that both men had com- 
pletely lost their senses. The turmoil of an- 
ger, bewilderment,strangeness, uncertainty, 
fear, and a great pervading unhappiness 
boiled up in her suddenly as she stum- 
bled blindly at his heels. She blundered 
into a sticky hollow into which she began 
to sink above her shining silken ankles. 

“Oh!” she cried sharply. ‘“Oh-h! I’m 
sinking in it! Oh, I can’t bear it! This aw- 
ful mud! Oh, oh ——”’ 

George Henry flashed around and with a 
sudden chuckle of laughter picked her out 
of it with one sweep of his arms and strode 
with her to the solid rock of the road. He 
was laughing happily in her ear as she 
cried limply, hot and miserable and dis- 
gusted, down his coat collar. 

“So you’re not a hard-boiled little busi- 
ness vamp,”’ he laughed, setting her on her 
feet on the road, but still holding her 
tightly against him. “So you’ve come out 
of the street, have you, just the way you 
made me come out of the window? You 
didn’t think you were going to jar me loose 
without getting jarred yourself, did you, 
Miss Smarty? Well, how do you like your 
future home?” 


Pomona jerked her face from hi 
and stared up at him with an. 
quivering mouth. 

“What do you mean?” she 
“You're crazy! Do you think | 
the mud, like animals, eaten aliv, 
quitoes? Have you had a sunst)| 
me go!” j 

“Not on your life,” George H} 
gathering her in again. “You jj 
understand all that. I’m going t} 
you. Drainage and dikes—that's| 
It’s going to take lots of money «| 
work. I suppose we could get a g| 
in Homestead. I want to be aj 
with it. Hard, grilling work. B) 
worth it. My Lord, you thought | 
real estate! You don’t know 
about it. The real wealth isn’t 
land. It’s in keeping land, dey 
I don’t care how much it costs, "| 
land—mine and Shields’, not jus| 
he homesteaded it and I bought | 
cause the two of us are the only ¢ 
world that can see it and love i) 
body else sneered at it but Shiel: } 
And if I put all the money I ha} 
will still be a good deal his, be) 
loved it longer. Don’t you see, it) 
the last frontier. It’s the very «| 
limit of speculation. We'll bet 
really to. love this land, that n| 
very much, that will be so wonde! | 
all need to be shown how to take § 
seriously. I’ve always taken land; 
but in the wrong way. Keep st} 
talk to you, you little vixen. It \ 
fault. You got me into this. You| 
see that I’d talked about the | 
ing land without a glimmer of an 
owning land could be an emotion 
the creative imagination. It was 
ger I had all the time. Then 
father and grandfather left me ¢} 
land. Land is my heritage. I, 
blood, the way the sea gets into ! 
Now I’ve found my place, the pl? 
my roots can strike deep, the pl 
my—my children can grow 

Pomona lifted eyes to his that | 
ing out over his land. She halfo 
lips, but no sound came. Alread hi 
seemed sterner, more bleak, con |l 
if the toil and hazards of his 1 
were already working upon 
off the softness, replacing it ¥ 
hard look of a man who has fount 
above all others which he wants t i 
if the softness had gone from hf 
had slipped into Pomona’s. Her 
wide and brooding, her Wee | 
woman surrendering to an emot 
she recognizes gladly.. _ ad 

“You’ve got to marry me,” G 
harshly, bringing back his gaze 
from the horizon to her face. “Y«| 
living any more than I was. You [i 
into a real woman. You’ve got t)! 
thing through with me. You’); 
I love you, you know. But the w | 
you before we found this wasn't ¥) 
thing. Now I’m going to love yo ; 

( 


a man can with his work and his 
before him—a big work. Andify 
this the way I mean it, see us W 
gether to build this right, 
started me, why, you'll be 
like that as long as we bot 
the way I mean it to be.” 

Before which Pomona Bro 
bird dog on Flagler Street, rais 
eyes blind with happiness an 


“T guess I’ve been kind of si 


I don’t know—anything. B 
you can teach me, so that III 
to you—oh, George, please, 
that way myself—all the 
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dU are depriving yourself of the 
reatest comfort i in motorin 


Ce 


Yhe Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO —— TORONTO, CANADA 
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New York Central Lines 


Boston &Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Take Erie—New York Central 
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New York Central 


Standards of service 


VERY New York Central man 

takes pride in his part in main- 
taining the high standards of public 
service set by this railroad system. 


It is the loyalty, intelligence and en- 
thusiasm, and often the self-sacrifice of 
the rank and file of New York Central 
men that have made possible the 
splendid performance of such famous 
trains as the 20th Century Limited, 
the Southwestern Limited and the 
Empire State Express—and that 
have given New York Central its rank 
as a public carrier. 


Dependable service, day after day, 
year after year, on thousands of miles 
of lines, is the achievement of men who 
are proud to be members of the New 
York Central organization. 


and Subsidiary Lines 


MUD 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“And,” said Gil cheerfully and with no 
romance whatever, “‘at more pay. Whatdo 
they give you here now?” 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 

“Fifty, when we start,’ said the star 
generously. ‘‘I’m going to make a real mo- 
tion picture, a symbolic drama that will 
make people talk, and you can help me 
cut it.” 

“T always knew you had it in you to doa 
wonderful picture,’ said the blond Swede, 
speaking as though it were an accomplished 
fact. ‘‘I am glad you are leaving the com- 
edies, because you are intended for better 
things.” 

“You said it,” agreed the star. a |! 
show these Smart Alecks around here.” 

Messrs. O’Day and Grogan watched the 
comedy contract approach its end, and 
made no advances, took not the slightest 
step to ward off the calamity. 

Gil looked for reproaches and harsh lan- 
guage, but O’Day merely said, “Good luck, 
Gil. I’m sorry you and Shorty are leaving 
us, but I guess it couldn’t be helped. We 
will always have a warm spot in our hearts 
for you both.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Gil, unprepared for the 
speech. 

“Warm spots,”’ said Shorty, “cost noth- 
ing and are getting cheaper.” 

There was a morning of handshaking in 
the studio and for the last time the come- 
dians stepped through the gate they had 
known so well. Mr. Tucker took care of the 
financial details, and in due time Gilfillan 
and Shorty Hamp arrived in New York 
City, where, somewhat to their astonish- 
ment, the populace remained calm. Shorty 
had visions of being followed by eager 
throngs. A small newspaper devoted to 
gossip about movie people sent a man to 
interview Gil, and on the following day the 
paper announced, without headlines: 

“Walter Gilfillan and Shorty Hamp, the 
two-reel comedians, arrived yesterday to 
spend a brief vacation in New York.” 

“Vacation!’”’ snorted Gil. “Shows you 
what dumbheads these lads are.”’ 

“They never keep up with the important 
changes in the business,’’ Shorty added. 
“About a month from now they'll get it.” 

Mr. Tucker arrived with the comedians, 
took them in charge, led them about New 
York from financier to financier until they 
had apparently met a majority of the lead- 
ing capitalists, dined them at expensive 
hotels where they could stare unimpeded at 
the society leaders of Tucker’s friendly in- 
venting, and in a general way showed them 
they had made no mistake in leaving the 
trifling things of Hollywood for the grander 
joys of the metropolis. Their bosoms 
swelled and they began to feel important, 
and that they had finally stepped, after too 
long a delay, into their rightful place amid 
the real creators. After a few days Tucker 
saw that reporters questioned Gil, although 
few interviews appeared in print. 

The new studio was rather a disappoint- 
ment as Gil looked it over. It was not new, 
to begin with. It was incorrigibly old, 
dusty, grimy, smelly, and reeking with the 
ghosts of motion-picture failures of another 
day. In these surroundings Gilfillan, now 
his own master, began the production of 
independent motion pictures. 

“You have your first story well in mind,” 
said Sherman P. Tucker, who had discov- 
ered this fact in California. “‘ You can begin 
shooting any day.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Shorty, who was listening, 
“but what about our second story?” 

“Don’t worry,” said the promoter, smil- 
ing faintly. 

Mud was the name Gil had selected for 
his first venture into the path of serious art, 
and it was a gray, dismal tale, filled with 
gloomy bits and action of a depressing 
character. It was intended to a ve, as 
nearly as anyone could discover, t i life is 
a tough racket and hardly worth the living. 
Mud was to be symbolic. The picture was 
to display a new form of the film art. The 


Gil left everything in Tucker's i 


characters would avoid acting a 
almost motionless, and when th 
it would mean not what the spe 
but something else. This is real; 
and is hot stuff, if you can get | 
sit still and take it. 

“And there isn’t going to Hea 
title in the picture,’ Gil -| 
first flush of enthusiasm. i 

He had talked his story over Ww 
Hamp and had asked the opinio | 
Horowitz, and nowhere had he re} 
couragement. All had agreed the \ 
a new idea, a complete novel: i 
product that would stir up uniy 
ment among the movie fans, 

“Of course, there’s nothin | 
story,’ Mr. Gilfillan explained th 
in the new studio, “except mud) 
Mud means one thing and loye » 
other. You probably won’t u| 
what I’m doing, but never mind 4 
do as I say and we'll have a a, 
ture.” 

“And a great picture,” said i 
witz, who was working harder th’ h 
else. 

Tucker had provided the stal 
found a leading lady named New ¢ 
he said, would be acceptable to tl : 
Inzelbergs. The making of Mud | 
cially on a bright Monday ae 
dusty studio on West Sixty-th | 
Shorty Hamp buzzed about in di : 
ting in people’s way. Gil directe p 
a new, meditative air and condu 
self with a strange dignity that | 
knew him would ever recognize. | 

And, as many people have | 
their sorrow and amazement, it | 
to make motion pictures for mo 
ployers and quite a different thir & 
movies for oneself. From the | 
trouble began to brew, and it bre ( 
after almost continuously.  —| 

As Mud was intended to be the‘ 
tionless drama of the year and 
quired plenty of real mud for 
Tucker hired two scows, a large 
a small one, and the former co 
began the exterior work. Bot 
loaded with mud. Fresh mud 
each morning by a hard-working \ 
It was slithery, slimy, wet mud th 
over everything, and was Inve 
picture standpoint. 

Gilfillan, of course, was the 1 
love story, an immigrant new i 
from a desolate foreign shore; t | 
was a water-front girl, Miss 
How she came to be a water-fro! 


not explained. Shorty Hamp tur 
be the captain of the river tug, | 
indicated, it was a serious ee 
would lift Shorty at once into th 
the elect. I 
Stark tragedy was what Gil § 
paint, so that future audienoes 


up in amazement and ask one | 
awed tones if this mud picture 
directed by Walter Wesley Gili 
former comedy man. ‘ ! 

“Most of it is just plain griel) 
plained to Mr. Tucker, in <a 

Tucker was impressed and aj 
Gilfillan was striking a new note) 

Being unaccustomed to busine? 
ordinary vulgarities of trade an 


after a few days of calm, the in? 
motion-picture producers begar 
about life. y | 
Those giants of finance, the 1 
suddenly and without explanatic 
out of the enterprise, as so oft 
Tucker could not explain it clea 
but either the Inzelberg inte 
the money ran short, which 5! 
credible. ; 
“Yes,” said Gil in dumb asto® 
whilst Shorty Hamp stood byBt | 
mouthed and helpless, “but just’ 
matter?” 5 | 
(Continued on Page 
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More Than Ever 
[he World’s Greatest Buy” 


| Ten years devoted to the refinement of one type— 
__ the famous Super-Six—and the largest production 
of 6-cylinder cars in the world have resulted in 
constant leadership of Hudson quality, with un- 
rivalled reductions in price. 


. ) j Frightand Te ix Extra = 
The contrast of all motordom’s new offerings and 

prices merely confirms Hudson as more than ever HUDSON CO ACH 
“The World’s Greatest Buy.” | 

Of course, the preference it enjoys everywhere rests Ne W O W 
upon this consistent supremacy of value—in first 

cost savings, in brilliant, smooth, enduring perform- e 

ance, and finally in lifetime economy and highest r1ces 

resale value. 


dson-Essex World's Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Hudson Super-Six Brougham *1495 
Hudson Super-Six seven passenger Sedan *1695 


All prices, freight and tax extra 


.. HUDSON NiO Ce ea meer imei Y tet LE PRO eave Get 1 GAN 
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In this room are 
twelve good reaSOnNS 
why your hinges 


are important 


A EVERY DOOR hinges serve you. For their size 
and cost they do more work than any other build- 
ing equipment. Consider them a necessity if you will. 


But McKinney has made this necessity a thing of beauty 
also. In repose, McKinney Hinges furnish small and 
effective spots in any decorative scheme. They are avail- 
able in so many delightful finishes that a visit to the 
McKinney builders’ hardware merchant will be a 
revelation. The display will emphasize the importance 
of hinges in your mind. 


So many hinges are required in each room that a poor 
selection results in a constant annoyance at every turn. 
Go to your builders’ hardware merchant while your 
house is in its infancy. Go while there is yet time to 
obtain the best. McKinney Hinges harmonize perfectly 
with good companion-hardware of any style. 


McKinney Hinges will outlive the house they serve. 
Surely they deserve your personal selection. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. 
With them you can arrange and rearrange your furni- 
ture right on the blue prints until you are certain 
_ the wall space, fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you 
want them. To aid in your home building McKinney 
will gladly send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracturinc Company, Pittsburgh 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“T don’t know, exactly,” said Tucker. 
“‘Something’s wrong.” 

Nothing was wrong, of course.. Every- 
thing was one thousand per cent right, cor- 
rect and accurate, and Mr. Tucker was 
earning the money being paid him by those 
villainous schemers, John O’Day and Wil- 
liam Grogan. 

Now the studio troubles began in West 
Sixty-third Street, and the first red flag was 
a bill for three hundred dollars, which 
should have been paid and was not. 

“You don’t think these birds are step- 
ping out on us, do you?” Shorty asked Gil, 
genuine worriment showing in his tone. 
“And just when we’re getting started.” 

“They ain’t stepping,” Gil answered 
gloomily. ‘“‘They have stepped.” 


From this point onward the difficulties 
increased rapidly and astonishingly. Mr. 
Sherman P. Tucker, standing at one side, 
surveyed the havoc with the cold eye of a 
scientist. It was Mr. Tucker who brought 
about the sinking of Number 1 Scow in one 
of New York’s busiest rivers, the sinking 
having Gil’s full approval because it was 
part of the picture. What Gil did not con- 
template was the sudden indignation of the 
United States Government. It seems that 
the United States is inordinately proud of 
its navigation and will invariably fall upon 
the neck of hapless people who obstruct it, 
which Gil did with Number 1 Scow. Offi- 
cers from the Federal Building called on Gil 
at his hotel, and finding him absent, called 
upon him at his studio, their intent being 
to take Gil to jail and cause him distress of 
an acute character. 

Presently. Mr. Tucker announced the 
definite withdrawal of the mythical Inzel- 
bergs, and the general collapse of the money 
market. 

“Yeah,” said Gil anxiously and nerv- 
ously, “‘but what are we gonna do? Weare 
already into this.” 

“T don’t know,” said Tucker. 


“You ought to know,”’ Shorty declared. 


“You got us into it. You can’t walk out on 
us, and us strangers in New York.” 

“Keep your shirt on,”’ said their adviser. 
“T’ll look about and perhaps I can interest 
fresh capital. We've got something good 
in this picture and it would be a shame to 
lose it.” 

Mr. Tucker looked for fresh capital, but 
without success. People with bills began to 
surround the studio, demanding their 
money or threatening injunctions. Govern- 
ment agents continued to hunt for Mr. Gil- 
fillan, and the former pie thrower began 
slinking in and out of his hotel, using the 


tradesmen’s entrance. Mysterious persons _ 


brought suit against both Gil and Shorty 
for damages caused by company trucks, of 
which Gil had never heard. In the very 
middle of the trouble, when the sky was 
darkest, Mr. Tucker faded from view, leav- 
ing the comedians to their fate. 
“Well,’’.said Gil grimly, “‘we will finish 
this picture if it kills us, and most likely it 
will.” 
“You know how much money I got,” 
said Shorty. ‘“‘You can have it all.” 
Three weeks it required, after Tucker’s 
departure, to wind up the symbolic photo- 
drama known as Mud. They stuck grimly 
to the task, helped and encouraged always 
by Berna Horowitz, who never once 
doubted that Gil was a genius. They moved 


from their original hotel. *They departed | 


from the dusty studio, and found a cheaper 
one. Their cast dissolved. : 


Employes left them, one by one. Miss 


Newlands, the heroine, quit the job, and 
after that, when it was needful to shoot a 
female character, Berna Horowitz donned 
queer garments and Gil shot her at a dis- 
tance, avoiding close-ups. 
played four different people in one hour. 
Their villain was gone, so they used the 


| Shadow of his silk hat and-his cape coat, — 
-| which was cheaper. Sh el aehdY peae age f 


In the end they were three lonely figures, 


with many cans of film, the value of which 


was unknown and beyond human calcula- 
tion. Berna Horowitz grew more tense and 


-ean’t be photographed.” _ 


..Mud, the new-style p! 


‘to California and get to w 
StareZhs ee 


Shorty Hamp had worked for Johnnie 


world figure, anda man ¥ 


Septe, . 
hollow-eyed day by day. Gi 
own money and that of Shorty 
toward the finish, when the mo 
Gil received a telegram fron 
John O’Day. It reached thes 
end of a desperate and gloom 
and it read: , 


“We wish you good luck wi\ 
independent pictures. Always 
spot for both of you, and if yo. 
to come back to this studio we 


to have you. JOHN O’Day.” 


‘He makes me sick!” gaj. 
handing Shorty the telegram, | 
“He ain’t such a bad guy,” ; 4 
“‘T wish I was back there.” 
“You're a quitter,” said the | 
‘No, I’m an eater, and from 
see, the New York eating ain’t j 
any too good from now on, If} 
road fare and was tempted Sood 
I might go back to California, ’| 
Berna Horowitz cut the pictu |: 
usual skill, assisted by Gilfillan a 
another week they had five reels} 
ism and mud, five reels of the mc 
ing action, or lack of action, tt 
has ever seen. Gil rented a proj j 
from the Weed Studios and ran § 
Some of the Weed employes 
looked at the first run. 
“What do you think?” Gila 
the spectators. 
“T dunno. You'll never sell ) 
I never saw no motion picture li t 
I seen a million.” | 
““What’s it about?” asked «| 
itor. 
“‘Can’t you tell?” Gil asked 
“Tt don’t mean nothing 
Gil packed away his 
to the hotel. Shorty ac 
“That man is right, 
clared. ‘“‘We probably 
movie here, but if it ev 
ence they. won’t know wha 
You tried to photograph § 


“Maybe,” said Gil, 
In the bleak days ti 
comedian strove to inte 


physical action was su 
camera picked-up the 1 
the characters; or at 
hardened gentry that lo 
looked at Mud. Gener t 
dismal reel or two, rose up, ¢ 
their hats and walked out, I 
and Shorty Hamp with. 
evinced the slightest d 
upon the line’ 


business proposition 
“T guess it’s cold,” | 
may be that O’ Day w: 


“This is a great picture, 2 
I am going to do about 
“What?” Gil asked h 
“Tam going to show 
Gil was having brea 
hotel and Berna had com 
ways and means. : 
“Johnnie Pearl,” Gil 1 
“He is in New York, 
look at our picture I’m sure 
“What good will that do 
manded. ah 
“ Johnnie Pearl can tell us wh 
he can’t, there isn’t anybod} 
can.” ke 
“I know what to do, all 


can’t do even that until sor 
“At one time.in her m 


the telephone switchboard 
actor on the screen. Gilfil 
dian, but Johnnie Pearl } 
dian of them all, i 


were valued. Johnnie Pearl, 
knew vaguely that there w 
(Continued on Pa 


oh 
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hy some tires last 


and others DON’T 


Vos know the man whose tires “never last” — 
and the other fellow who gets remarkable 
mileage from the very same make. > Pa 
Check up, and ten to one you'll find that the ~ 
second man tests his inflation regularly—using | @ ) 
a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
The straight gauge for “regular” high-pressure 
tires is illustrated. If you have balloons, ask your 


dealer for the new Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge. = 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, Londo 
. @)(@e 8 ILC é 
OO.O00O0 Deale 
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Virgin wool clothes 


hold their shape 
~ and how they do WEAR! 


ITTLE fellows have fashion favoring 
them this Fall. 
straight English lines like Dad’s. Vests; 
belted models; even long pants for boys of 
three years and older. , 


Longees 
Most popular boys’ 
style in many years. 
Sizes 3 to 18. 


Men's and Boys’ Overcoats, 
Mackinaws, Suits; Sport 
Blouses; Flannel Shirts. 


PURE VIRGIN WOOLcw WOVEN WHEE THE WOUT Is GROWwN 


Virgin wool—that is new, lively, long-fleece 
wool from the sheep’s back. No re-worked wool 
masquerading as “all-wool.” 
shape—seldom requires pressing. And it will out- 
wear two ordinary suits. 


See the merchant in your city who sells these 
Two pairs of trousers with 
every suit. Write for interesting booklet, “A Trip 
Through the Land of Wool.” 
Mills, established 1864 Bie and R. Jacobs, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 


double-wear clothes. 


Jacobs 


Oregon Cty Woolens 
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Manly suits cut to 


But of equal importance with style and suilbine 
are the Oregon City virgin woolens from which 
our boys’ clothing is made. 


Virgin wool holds its 


Oregon City Woolen 


Lounging Robes; Vivid In-. 
dian Blankets; Motor Robes; 
and Fine Bed Blankets. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
as Walter Gilfillan, but nothing beyond 
that sparse fact. 
‘“‘T’ll ask him,” said Berna, her eyes glow- 
ing. 
“All right,” Gil agreed gloomily. 
If Berna had suggested throwing the five 


cans into East River, Mr. Gilfillan would- 


have given the matter serious thought. 

Now it happened by the merest chance 
that Johnnie Pearl, the shining sun in a 
firmament of small stars, was in New York 
City to attend a birthday party, and not on 
business at all. 

The birthday was that of Mr. William 
Henigman-Dawson, president of the releas- 
ing corporation that handled the Johnnie 
Pearl pictures, and consequently it was not 
an ordinary birthday party, but a grand 
and gala event, with many famous persons 
participating and Johnnie Pearl to lead the 
jollification. 

That very phase of the event was now 
worrying Johnnie Pearl—leading the jolli- 
fication. They would all look to him, as a 
comedy genius, for something sprightly, 
something unusually entertaining. Being a 
great man, the commonplace was not ex- 
pected from him, and certainly not at a 
birthday party. 

Unaided, Mr. Gilfillan could never have 


| lured the wary Johnnie Pearl into a projec- 


tion room to gaze upon five reels of new 
picture, but Berna Horowitz did it. Berna 


| sent Johnnie a telegram, and followed the 


message with a personal call at his mag- 
nificent suite. 

Consequently Mr. Pearl, tapping his cane 
nervously against a chair, sat in a hired 
projection room and looked at Mud. Gil, 
Shorty and Berna cringed motionless, 
beaten and silent in the darkness. 

“‘H’m,” said the famous man, when the 
machine ceased chattering. ‘“‘Some pic- 
ture.” 

“You mean it’s good or bad?”’ Gil asked. 

“JT never saw anything like it on, the 
screen, and neither did anyone else. . Do 
you think you can sell this picture?”’ 

“T know I can’t sell it,”’ replied its maker. 

“Have you tried?” 

“Certainly. Not one of those under- 
takers will even sit through it to the finish.” 

Mr. Pearl lighted a cigarette, looked 
about in the dim, unhappy room where so 
many tragedies occur, glanced at the three 
dismal souls beside him and let his mind 
stray ahead to the birthday party for Wil- 
liam Henigman-Dawson, at which some- 
thing rather brilliant would be expected. 

“Naturally,” Mr. Pearl said in a slow, 
thoughtful voice, “‘I don’t know what to 
advise you to do about this picture, because 
nobody ever did anything like it before. 
The critics will call it terrible. People may 
like it or they may not. I don’t know if it 
has any market value whatever, but I'll 
tell you what I’ll do.”’ 

“What?” Gil asked nervously. 

“Tl take it off your hands.” 

“You will!” 

“Yes, under certain conditions. I’m not 
going to pay you real money for it, be- 
cause that would be foolish. But I’ll take 
it if I can get it for a song.” 

“All I want,” Gil returned, “‘is enough 
to pay the bills and get the three of us back 
to California. I’m through being an inde- 
pendent.”’ 

“Sold!” said Shorty with great hearti- 
ness. 

Wherefore Mr. Johnnie Pearl, by pay- 
ment of a small down sum, not enouzh to 
reimburse Gilfillan and Hamp for the sums 
they had personally expended, became the 


, sole owner of the symbolic drama, Mud, the 


epic that dealt with underlying motives in 
the lives of men. 
“Would you mind explaining it to mea 


bit?” Mr. Pearl asked after having made 


his purchase; and Gil did so gladly. ‘The 
mud in the drama’ represented convention 
in life; form; blind unreasoning obedience 


to tradition; the hero was. in reality the — 
-villain, and the villain was the hero. 


bad lady was good, and the good 1] dy was 
a hussy. Everything, as Gil iets W : aan 
thing else. my 


~The . 


: to a a prepared) ath 


Sep 


“Quite interesting,” said J 
“after you know what it’s 

Mr. Pearl expressed himself] 4 
pleased with his purchase beca 
certain it would interest the di; 
guests at the Dawson festivity, 
bound to interest them, fo; as 
saw it, Mud was the wo 
awful bad motion picture e 
the hand of man. It was 
thing—it was so much wo 
thing that words failed. 
particularly suitable for 
party in the ballroom o 
Dawson’s hotel. 

Berna Horowitz contemp 
and went once again to the 

“Do you ever intend to 
ture?”’ she asked. 

“No,” Pearl said frankly, “) 
another use for it.” 

“Still,” persisted the cuttin | 
might be released some day, a): 
case, of course, you would want { 
Gilfillan and Mr. Hamp a share ; 
ceeds.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said the great ; 
such a thing ever happens.” 

Unknown to Gil and Shorty, I 
up an informal paper which stip) 
Mud was now and henceforth th » 
of Johnnie Pearl, to do with as ; 
and that in the event M 
leased to the American publ 
would retain 90 per cent of 
any, and turn over the re 
cent to Messrs. Gilfillan a 

Mr. Pearl regarded this 
eminently fair, especially 
sure the American public 
the picture. He took his 
to his hotel, waited fo: 
Dawson party, and w 
occurred Johnnie Pearl 


are here to celebrate Mr. 
day, and to look at th 
picture ever made. It 
diately.” 

It began immediately, 
by the side of his host and 
to the flashes of genius 
miracle of the screen. 
Dawson looked blank as 
folded and Gil’s actionle 
themselves against wa 
presently he saw the j 
agree with Johnnie Pear! 
Johnnie’s mood and turned 
Other guests wer th 
did. f : 

The result was ina 
terpiece of moti 
amidst enthusiast: X 
plaudits and raptures — 
stasy. 

Each person present 
enthusiastic outbursts 
and when Mud fini 
formed on the ballroo 
declared that here was at 
indeed, so new and different 
breath and almost rob oni 
ment. : 
“You know, this is go 
Henigman-Dawson. ‘I 

Johnnie Pearl rubbed — 
seemed thoughtful, knoy 
perience that a joke can 
serious matter. - 

Before that particul: 
certain trade-paper offi 
tlemen. were summon 
Mr. Pearl had brought to 
probably be the master 
Reporters took down detz 

After that night things 
to Mud. . Prominent per: 
Important people viewed 
public prints that here 
man did not come from mo 
Pearl’s: early smil 


When the new-s 
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Production of Chrysler quality 
cars—the Six and the Four—is now 
proceeding at the amazing total of 
800 per day. 


Yet even that huge volume falls 
short of satisfying the public 
demand for results which only 
Chrysler can give. 


Two weeks after the Chrysler Four 
was announced, it was on a pro- 
. duction schedule of 500 per day. 


It is doubtful if any new car has 
ever been forced to meet such an 
avalanche of buying orders as 
immediately descended upon the 
Chrysler Four. 


People found in this car a new ex- 
pression of four-cylinder value; 
a finer interpretation of four-cylin- 
der economy; a better-balanced 
combination of beauty, perform- 
ance, roadability and smoothness. 


In short, they discovered a generos- 
ity of quality and soundness of 
value such as they had never before 
seen in the four-cylinder field. 


POST 


At the same time, the epoch-making 
quality, unprecedented results and 
proved durability of the Chrysler 
Six were sending its public de- 
mand higher and higher month 
by month. 


The sales record—greatest in the 
history of the motor car industry— 
which the Chrysler Six set up in its 
first year appears to be only the 
beginning. 


CHRYSLER 


The Phaeton - - 

The Coach - - 

The Roadster - - 

The Sedan we - 

The Royal Coupe - 

The Brougham - - - 

The Imperial - - - 

The Crown-Imperial - - 
F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


The Touring Car - - 
The Club Coupe 
The Coach - - 
The Sedan - - - 

F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 

current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
All models equipped with balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are 
in position to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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Today, with the most modern 
factory facilities and scientific man-’ 
ufacturing processes, world-wide 
demand for both the Six and the 
Four has sent them to new peaks 
of quality production. 


You who are justly prideful of 
Chrysler ownership, you scores of 
thousands who enjoy the new re- 
sults which only Chrysler can give, 
have long since learned the sound- 
ness and the depth of quality in 
Chrysler materials and Chrysler 
craftsmanship. Increasing thou- 
sands of buyers enthusiastically 
acclaim the tremendous advance 
registered by Chrysler results—in 
performance, in ride-ability, in 
compact roominess, in economy. 


America wants that kind of quality 
and that kind of results. It clam- 
ors for Chrysler cars because they, 
and they alone, satisfy every qual- 
ity requirement. 


You will find your nearest Chry- 
sler dealer eager to give you a con- 
clusive demonstration of either the 
Six or the Four. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Jor the] chilly days ahead , 


Make up your mind to ride in comfort this 


winter. Cold and blustery weather will soon be here. But 
you must keep on using your car. You need not shiver and 
freeze, however, for Rex Enclosures—with all their snug com- 
fort, complete protection and beautiful appearance—can be 
completely installed on your open car in a few hours, and at 
a new low cost. Rex Enclosures add much to your car, and 
take nothing away. Weighing less than a child they permit 
your open car to retain all of the quicker and finer perform- 
ance, easier handling and lower maintenance costs that open 
car owners prize so highly. 


Do you realize how little Rex Enclosures cost? 


Although Rex Enclosures are made of 
only the highest quality hardwoods 
covered with lustrous leather fabric, and 
fitted with sparkling clear glass—you can 
now buy Rex Enclosures at a price you 
would have never thought possible. 


Rex Enclosures provide instant ventila- 
tion—controlled by the finger tips to suit 
your desires. The large panels of clear 
glass slide noiselessly to and fro in felt-lined aluminum chan- 
nels, insuring against weather and noise. And in summer- 
time, if desired, you can quickly remove the enclosures and 
enjoy again the airy freedom that only an open carcan provide. 


Rex gives you instant venti- 
lation, controlled by the fin- 
ger tips to suit your desires 


Only a few hours required for installation 


You can drive your open car to any authorized Rex Distrib- 
utor or Service Station and in a few short hours it will be 
transformed into a far more serviceable and better looking 
automobile. The same faithful motor—the same ease of 
handling—the same quick acceleration—the same economy 
of operation—but also snug security, complete protection from 
rain, snow or cold, and added beauty, too! Drive your car 
in today, or write the factory for 
detailed information and prices. 


Rex Equipment is now 
available for the follow- 
ing makes of cars: 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


Rex Authorized Distributors and 
Service Stations in all Principal’ Cities 


Buick Cadillac Chevrolet 
Chrysler Dodge Brothers 
Ford Flint Hupmobile 
Maxwell Nash 
Oldsmobile Overland 
Star Studebaker 
Willys-Knight 


Enclosures and TOPS 


ee 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
aroused wide comment, and one critic in 
New York wrote: 

“Mud is different from anything we have 
ever seen. We do not know whether Mr. 
Gilfillan ought to be knighted or shot.” 

Queues bearing cash began forming in 
front of box offices to see if what people said 
about Mud was so. They emerged from 
the theaters looking slightly puzzled, went 


| home and told the others, and the others 


started downtown to see for themselves. 
Within two weeks of its metropolitan re- 
lease, Mr. Johnnie Pearl’s financial director 
said to him: 

“This Mud thing is going over with a 
whoop.” 

‘Which shows,” chuckled the famous 
comedian, ‘“‘that nobody knows anything.” 

Meantime, Mr. Gilfillan, Mr. Hamp and 
Miss Horowitz returned to Hollywood, 
California, where the breezes are warm and 
life is not quite so full of complications. 
They traveled without any particular style, 
the funds being low. 

Mr. John O’ Day of the corporation shook 
hands with his former people. 

“Well, Gil,’ he said heartily, “have you 
had enough of New York?” 

The chastened star of comedies nodded. 

“And anybody that wants my share can 
have it,’’ added Shorty Hamp, who was 
pleased beyond words to be back among the 
poinsettias. 

“We missed you around the studio,”’ 
O’Day continued. ‘‘Didn’t seem like the 
same old place, with no comedies. Are you 
and Shorty ready to come back and go to 
work?” 

“Tmmediately,”’ said Gil with emphasis. 

“Tn fact,” said Shorty, “right now.” 

Within two days there was drawn up a 
fresh motion-picture contract binding 
Messrs. Gilfillan and Hamp to the O’Day 
corporation with written hoops of steel for 
the period of one solid year, and giving 
O’Day the privilege of renewing the con- 
tract for a second year. There was no par- 
ticular argument about money. 

“T see where we get the same dough as 
we got before,’’ Gil said in a conversational 
tone. 

“T hardly expected that,’’ said Shorty, 
who expected nothing else. 

“You're getting enough money,” Mr. 
Grogan replied. ‘‘A lot of people would be 
mighty glad to get that salary. And next 
year we'll raise it.” 

“We ought to get more now,” said 
Shorty Hamp, reaching for a pen and sign- 


ing the documents. ‘‘ We could step out on 


PHOTO. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N, Y, 


A Stream in Southern Oregon, Which Drops Into the Earth ano 


the street and get more mone: 
from any studio in Hollywood.’ 
“You could, could you?” sq), 
“Name me a few studios.” 
_““Never mind,” said Shorty, | 


With Gil and Shorty happi } 
work on the old job, knocking o | 
reelers, there presently ar 
news that a great motion 
released. The name of W. 
fillan, director, began to ar 
black letters in the daily » 

referred to as a genius. oy 
graphed him long night and day] 
ing him to name his terms andj 
afraid of large sums of money, | 

Distributing corporations sen’ hy 
resentatives to see him, n I: 
London clothes and spree | 
porters broke into the O’Day a’ 
studio, took Gil’s picture and. 
soulful interviews, which were jy 
the gravure sections of Sunday p 
Gil shown holding the} leash of 5 
wolfhound. i 

After a week of reading telegr: 5 
burst into tears and Gil went quie r 

“We should have stuck,” saii|h 
sticker to his ruddy companion. i 
off of that train just before i| 
started.” am | 

Berna Horowitz approached } 
fresh telegrams, offering Gil we 
ning at one thousand a day and ¢i1 
twelve thousand a week. 

“Tt isn’t as bad as you think, | 
smiling. “After all, you’ve gol 
per cent in this picture, and tha i 
make a tidy sum in the next ye:’ 

“Thanks to you,” said Shorty 

“T’m going to buy a good liver ji 
my first dividends,” Gil said m 

“A liver knife?” 

“A sharp one, and when If 
counter Mr. Sherman P. Tucker, 1 
to cut his liver out and feed it to 

“T would never think of hima 
vised Berna Horowitz, looking a 
her calm blue eyes, in which she) 
domitable spirit of a viking anc) 
said you were a fine actor, and M} 
it, just as it proved you were fitt 
better things than comedies.”” 

Gil looked pleased. = 

“Meantime,” Shorty a q 
“here we are eating three good m 
and a certain pay check every! 
noon, which is a lot better than' 
on a corner in New York, witl| 
over your eye and a tin cup i 


Flows Underground for Nearly a Mile Y a 
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Dear Mr. Cook: 


GA 


idefied us to prove that any car could travel 400,000 miles 


? 


ls 


} 


i 


| | 
‘id in the July 11th ‘‘Post’’ said: 


“One Studebaker Big Six Touring Car traveled 94,000 miles on 
mountain roads in California during its first 214 years of service. 
Then it was sold to a newspaper carrier company, and as a ‘used 


4 car’ traveled 400 miles a day for 3 years more, adding another 


400,000 miles.” 


| caused Mr. Walter F. Cook of Larkspur, California, 
rie to The Saturday Evening Post as follows: 


“One of my ideals has been shattered, that is my faith in the truth of any 
statement appearing in a Saturday Evening Post advertisement. 


| 


éidavits, reproduced on this page, attest the 
if our statement. The car itself is now in the 
ke museum at South Bend. After having 
‘ore than half a million miles under its own 
jas retired in January, 1924. 


Fz Six was purchased by Fenton Norman of 
ala, California, on June 13, 1918. During the 
o years and four months he drove the car 
les. These were hard miles, too, through 
i Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Nevada, 
hd Old Mexico. Then he sold the car to a 
yingaged in delivering newspapers. 


toning for three years this veteran picked up 
iLos Angeles Times. It traveled to Santa 
snore than one hundred miles distant, over a 
}, dropping bundles along the way, yet main- 
achedule of 30 miles an hour. 


[ 


Kept two drivers busy 


tried back to Los Angeles in time to pick up 
fternoon newspapers—copies of the Express. 
car, with a new driver, made this second 
of more than 200 miles each day, except 
ten pulling a trailer. On Sunday afternoons 
igs it was used only for pleasure driving. 
3 weekdays by 400 and 52 Sundays by 200. 
ults and multiply by 3 years and you have 
ss of 400,000 miles. 


1 owner drove it 94,000 miles. As a 
car it added 400,000 miles. Then Stude- 
t it back, and it was driven in winter across 
ent to the New York automobile show. It 

der you found this record hard to believe, 
7. It would take 80 years at 6,000 miles a year 
i such mileage. Yet we have records of hun- 
Studebakers which have traveled more than 
iles each. 


‘mendous excess mileage, for which Studebaker 
long been noted, is largely due to the inherent 
*s of the Studebaker ‘‘one-profit’’ basis of 
' Manufacture. 


cs) 
cCE 


er. as the only fine car manufacturer today 
Il of us own bodies, engines, clutches, gear sets, 
iferentials, steering gears, axles, gray iron 
pid “drop forgings. This not only eliminates 
ts, but also enables Studebaker to offer you 
fller car for the money. 


fr car because Studebaker, being a complete 


“The cause of this, is that statement appearing in the Studebaker ad in the 
July 11, 1925, issue, which stated that a used Studebaker Big Six car was driven 
_ 400 miles a day for three years for a total of 400,000 miles. It is my firm 

belief that that would be a physical impossibility, and I defy anyone to prove 
it; figure it out for yourself —if you’ve ever driven a car you will see the 
_ absurdity of it. This is the first letter of this nature that I’ve ever written.” 


manufacturer of automobiles, is able to control the 
quality of materials and workmanship from the time 
of purchase until the finished product leaves the factory. 


One-profit car built as a unit 


In its own great plants, Studebaker converts raw ma- 
terials into finished units, designed solely for Studebaker 
cars. These units are brought together to form a per- 
fectly balanced whole. Thus every Studebaker car is a 
harmoniously co-ordinated unit, with all of the advan- 
tages of unit construction. 


This is the Studebaker Big Six which 
traveled more than half a million 
miles under its own power 


As an example of a “‘one-profit’’ value, we urge that 
you see the Studebaker Big Six Duplex-Phaeton, suc- 
cessor to the car which made the 500,000-mile record. 

Here is a car big in power, big in comfort, big in 
reserve transportation. 

POWER—Only eight American cars equal it, accord- 
ing to the rating of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, and these eight sell at prices 100% to 
300% higher than the Big Six. 

COMFORT—It is built to hold seven people with- 
out crowding—big springs—big snubbers—full-size 


STUDEBAKER 


Big Six Duplex-Phaeton, $1775 4,2, 


eH So ki Savas town DIE BA KE R ¥0Y EVAR 


in three years. Truth is stranger than fiction when 
: dealing with One-Profit Studebakers 


Sworn Statements 


Ss 
Motos grog. Gebaker By 


1 » Ser Six 7 
* 191g, yeeees 290819, Wag ete Car, y 
drove era by me up Po chased d: 
e ict. 
Used in Carte littie aver 
ad ag repens and 
Accordin. 2 88 Climat 


6a, 
ton, 


balloon tires. And there is in the 
Duplex body comfort such as no 
other open car can offer. Con- 
cealed within the steel-framed 
upper structure are roller side 
enclosures which the driver may 
: lower or raise in 30 seconds with- 
out leaving his seat. The Duplex is a feature offered 
exclusively by Studebaker. 


Lights are operated from the steering wheel. In ad- 
dition to the usual instruments on the dash, there is an 
8-day clock, also a gasoline gauge. The improved one- 
piece windshield has an automatic wiper. One key 
opens the coincidental lock of ignition and steering gear 
as well as the tire lock. 


No “‘yearly models”’ 


Remember, too, that Studebaker has discontinued the 
custom of presenting a new line of cars each year. This 
policy of ‘“‘no yearly models’’ means that the Studebaker 
you buy today is completely up to date—and will not 
suffer unnecessary depreciation through spectacular 
announcements of new ‘‘yearly models.” 


Any Studebaker dealer will be glad to show you this 
sturdy, dependable ‘‘one-profit’’ car, and finance its 
purchase on a fair and liberal Budget Payment Plan. 
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The man 


who will not 


\ \ 7 HENEVER you meet a really “big business” man, you meet 
a good listener, that may be one reason why he and his busi- 
ness are big. The man who will not listen often misses a good deal; 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


listen 


he doesn’t know how much. 


There’s a Baker-Vawter man near you who has something to say 
He isn’t a Certified Public Accountant; 
nor an “Efficiency Expert.” 


that’s worth listening to. 


business; but he can tell you something about keeping better rec- 
ords of it. He will attempt to show you—and will probably suc- 
ceed—how to save money and time by simplifying phases of your 


routine or methods, and give you better results. 


Saving money and time is important. 


make the force more productive, is worth listening to. 


Your correspondence files may be crammed with dormant stuff 
that ought to be in storage units; floor space crowded with four- 


for example 


drawer files, and no room for more. 


Your vault may be jammed full, and nothing to do but build 


a larger one, or move. 


Your record forms may be unsuited to their purpose— paper 
in some cases too good or not good enough; manifold forms out 
of register; punching that sticks on binder posts; too many forms 
of odd sizes which won’t fit standard binders, either in size or 


punching. 


Fewer sizes in your forms mean fewer sizes of binders and files. 
This lets you buy quantities rather than driblets. Money saved, 


of course. 


You may be using special accounting forms, made to order, 
when our stock forms at much less cost would serve your purpose. 


A Baker-Vawter man can help correct and simplify all this; that’s 


what he is trained to do. 


There is probably no manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, insurance 
company, bank, hotel or club, in which it wouldn’t pay any executive to 


listen to a Baker-Vawter man. 


BAKE R-VAWTER 


HOLYOKE 


You needn’t wait for him to come in; we'll 
send him if you'll listen 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES 


BENTON HARBOR KANSAS CITY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 


We serve and sell direct - Offices in 55 cities - One is near you 


f 


He won’t tell you how to run your 


The office force neither 
sells nor manufactures. Anything that will reduce that expense or 


Loose Leaf Binders + Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets + Unitfiles + Storage Units 


SAN FRANCISCO 


' (Continued from Page a9) . 


“Reckon they’ sno Warm a in being a mite > 


tight-fisted,” he said mildly. ‘Specially if 
you're a-working into a bank, handling 
other folks’ money.”’ 

Cole didn’t answer. Later, when he sat 
on the hotel porch after supper and saw 
Murchison pass on his way to the shoofly 
train with the bank’s black satchel, he ad- 
mitted to himself that there was something 
to be said for looking like a tramp if you 
had to carry a bag of money around at 
night. Nobody’d be likely to guess that 
Murchison was worth robbing. 

He was crossing the square with *Mac- 
kenzie after breakfast next morning when 
Barlow come out of the bank door and 
called sharply to the sheriff.. Something in 
the voice made Cole remember that absurd 
notion of last night; he was half prepared 
for what Barlow told them after he had let 
them into the bank and locked the door 
behind them. 

‘“Murchison’s missing, Mackenzie. His 
bed hadn’t been slept in and I’m worried. 
He went down to the Junction last night 
to get a shipment of currency that was 
due on.Number Six, and if anything’s 
wrong ” He whistled.and ran a hand 
across his forehead. ‘Twenty thousand 
would bust us higher’n a kite.” 

Mackenzie took the news calmly. He 
turned to Cole. 

“Sim, ring up Bruce McFee at the Junc- 
tion station and find out did Murchison get 
that there money. Reckon we better know 
about that first off.” 

Cole twisted the crank of the telephone. 
Behind him. Mackenzie’s deliberate speech 
addressed Barlow. 

“Shoofly train don’t get in till ten,” Cole 
heard him say. ‘‘How was Murchison go- 
ing to come back before then?” 

“‘Same as he always did. Get Ranny 
Cooper to drive him over in his flivver. We 
figured it was safer to get the cash into the 
vault here instead of leaving it overnight 
down yonder at the Junction. Bruce Mc- 
Fee’s safe wouldn’t stop a can opener.” 

“Reckon it’s all right then,” said Mac- 
kenzie. ‘“‘Likely Ranny wasn’t home or 
something was wrong with his machine. 
Nobody else down yonder to drive Mur- 
chison home, so he’d stay overnight with 
Ranny or Bruce and take the shoofly up 
this morning.” 

“That’s so.”’.. There was relief in Bar- 
low’s voice. “‘Reckon I got excited about 
nothing.” 

- Cole raised his hand. for silence as the im- 


patient voice of the station agent came ob-: 


scurely over the single wire. He shouted 
his question into the transmitter and turned 
to repeat McFee’s answer. 

“Says Murchison signed for the package 
and went over toward Ranny Cooper’s. 
He ain’t seen him since.” 


““Must’ve stayed to Ranny’s then,” said ~ 


Mackenzie. ‘‘Might ask Bruce to send 
over and make sure.” 

Cole shouted again. McFee’s far-away 
answer startled him. ‘ 

“Says Ranny’s in the station now and 
ain’t seen Murchison. What do you want I 
should tell him, sheriff?” 

“Don’t tell him nothing. Ring off.. No 
use starting too much chat before we got to, 
and Bruce is bound to spread it if he knows. 
Just tell him all right and ring off, Sim.” 

Cole obeyed, cutting short an eager ap- 
peal for explanation from McFee. He 
turned quickly, struck by a sudden flash of 
enlightenment. 

“Bet I got the straight of it, Barlow! 
Murchison lit out with that there money. 
Went up the track a ways and waited till 
that night freight come through. Right 
easy to jump aboard where she takes that 
bad grade. Say, we better get the wires 
working, sheriff—might head him off be- 
fore he gets beyond Raleigh.” 

_He sprang toward the door, bot Mac- 
kenzie’s gesture stopped him. | 

“Wait a minute, Sim. Don’t want to do 
that till we know more’n we do right now. 


-“Must’ve paid 


You ain’t cae guessing. 
might’ve ‘happened that’s - 
Murchison ‘being a crook. 
robbed for one thing 
waiting for that the 
got a lift from somebo: 
down on the road. Ha’ 
Raleigh police till we’re 
seen nothing about Mur 
figure he’d rob the bank. E 
wouldn’t have left him go ai 
money if he didn’ t have 
to trust him.” . 
“Certainly wouldn’t hea re, 
“Td have trusted: Mure! 
thing. We knew all about 
we hired him.. He’d bee: 
the Fisheries National, do 
before he moved up here. 
guessing wrong just bec 
him. Straight as a string. 
use the bank’s stamps 
I’ve done that myself.” 
“Reckon I’d play-it th 
figuring on making a big 


bank if ) 
thought came to him. ~ 
low, did he eed now te 
safe?” 
“Why, yes.” i 
Barlow looked puzzled, 
a triumphant laugh. . 
“Then they’s one way 
on the square, without n 
You take and open that 
see if he left any money la: 
when he started down 
package! If he did, it don 
but if she’s cleaned out, mi 
me go wire them Raleigh 
Barlow leaped toward t 
swung outward and the thr 
forward to peer into th 
whispered exclamation 
low and told Sim Cole wi a 
know. - 
“Cleaned out, eh?” 
Barlow straightened slowl 
“The cash is gone, 4 
know what else till I’ve 
reckon he’d take every 


ter much—this breaks be) 
“Didn’t have. mugh 
night, did you?’ 


checks yest’d’y.””” 

“A good many, yes, bu' 
just deposited. I don’t ki 
we had on hand, but it w 
able—eight or ten tho 

“Much as that?” - 
surprised. ‘Figured yor 
near outen ready mo 

’ve been in such a hur 
down from Raleigh.” 

“IT wanted to be on the: 
ured on another big day att 
Barlow started. ‘“‘Come 
Murchison’s notion that we'd ¢ 
a-plenty. He was figuring 
while. Knew I had to go 
so it’d be up to him to fet 
from the Junction. Played 
sure enough. Reckon this 
along of the bank. Bound 
silly when it comes out.” 

Cole was at the door. 

“We ain’t licked yet. Murch 
wouldn’t ride that there freight no! 
Raleigh, and he ain’t got far aw 
there, if he’s even started. They’ | 
rate chance we can ketch him | 
money on him if we get them wil 

“ Allright, Sim. Reckon you be 
to it.’ Mackenzie nodded. 
away. By the time he came 
telegraph office the news 
the mysterious fashion 0 

(Continued on Poss 4) 


A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that if 
you try one tube of Listerine Tooth Paste, 
you'll come back for more. 


| LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 


7, 
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Always 
broke 


E, never seemed to be 

making enough 
money. He was always b 
hind with his bills. 


Why he couldn’t make 
more, he was at a lc 
understand. Other young 
men with apparently no 
more ability or personality 
than he had seemed to be 
out-distancing him every 
day. 

Was there some invisible 
barrier that was holding 
him back? Or what was 
the trouble? He was at a 
loss to know the reason. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosi 
comes from some deep-seated o 

nic disorder that requires pro- 

ional advice. But usually 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, po es these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

Thi fe and long-trusted. an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells I rine in the 

iginal brown package only — 
never in bulk, There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large s 
for economy.—Laméert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. 
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CORROSION 


is the cancer of metal . 


Reading Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe contains a natural slag ele- 
ment which retards corrosion to a 
degree that renders the metal 
practically rust-proof. “‘Reading”’ 

combines this long-life feature 
with a PRACTICAL PRICE. 


Out guess 
Corrosion! 


OUR estimate on how long 
ordinary pipe ought to last 
will be just as good as the next 
fellow’s, because corrosion, that 
““cancer of metal,’ never works ac- 
cording to union rules of time and labor. 


For two years, five years, perhaps a little longer, 
ordinary steel pipe will give you satisfactory 
service, but there is no escaping the fact that 
water will sooner or later eat its way through 
steel pipe and bring with it a deluge of heavy 
and unexpected repair bills. 


Guessing the useful age of common pipe is an 
expensive, and often dangerous game. Why not 
make sure of uninterrupted service that lasts as 
long as the building itself by installing Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe throughout. 


For rust resisting qualities, combined with econ- 
omy, there is no other metal to compare with 
genuine wrought iron—your architect or 
plumber will tell you why. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 
World’s Largest Makers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Dallas New York Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle hicago Baltimore St. Louis 


EADING PIPE 


GHT [ROI 
For your protection Reading 
Pipe is now marked with a 
Spiral Band of Knurling, 


assem 


BR 8 
i 


In the darkest | 
corner a man |. 
with a flash- \@ 


Even on the 
shortest length 


‘“Reading’’ 
light can in- stamped into the metal. You Moker SUN 
stantlyidentity can be sure it’s genuine even is instant and 
“‘Reading.”’ through a coat of paint! positive. 


| hills, either?” snapped Cole. 
| yonder only the County Farm, and Mur- 
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There was an excited group at the bank 
door; Cole shook his head importantly in 
answer to a cross fire of questions as he 
pushed his way through the press. Mac- 
kenzie came out, shutting the door quickly 
behind him. There was a sudden silence as 
he raised his hand. 

‘‘Reckon the bank ain’t apt to be open 
today,” he announced. “They’s some 
money missing and Murchison ain’t turned 
up, neither. Reckon it’d be better if Bar- 
low wasn’t bothered none. He’s a-working 
on the books to find out how things stands. 
Don’t know ’s they’s no need to worry yet 
awhile, anyhow. Wouldn’t wonder if things 
turned out better ’n they look right now.” 
He beckoned to Cole as the crowd gave him 
room to pass. ‘‘Go get the car, Sim. I'll be 
over to the post office, time you’re ready to 
start.” 

A straggle of the more inquisitive fol- 
lowed Sim to the shed behind the jail where 
he kept his car. He allowed himself to be a 
little more explicit in his statements than 
Mackenzie had been. 

“Murchison cleaned out the safe and lit 
out, that’s all they is to it,’”’ he told them. 
“Looks like they was a chance of ketching 
him.” 

He resisted a temptation to add that the 
chance would have been better if Mackenzie 
had been as quick to guess the truth as Sim 
Cole had been. He could trust Barlow to do 
him justice about this—Barlow had never 
had any very high opinion of the sheriff 
and he’d be glad of a chance to do Sim a 
good turn too. Mackenzie came out of the 
post office as Cole’s car stopped before it; 
he climbed in slowly and nodded in answer 
to Sim’s word of question. 

“Junction?” 

The car scudded through the thick dust. 
At the first fork beyond the town the sheriff 
broke the silence. 

“Take the hill road, Sim. Don’ t reckon 
it’s any use going down yonder to the 
Junction yet a while.” 

“Reckon it’s any use going back in the 
“Nothing up 


chison ain’t apt to try hiding there.” 

“Don’t reckon we'll find him that easy,” 
said Mackenzie mildly. ‘“‘Uncle Jimmy, 
down to the post office, kind of remembers 
’t Murchison’s mail come mostly from 
Bascomb’s. Figured it might be a good no- 
tion to go up yonder and see can we find out 
who wrote ’em.”’ 

Cole shrugged and said nothing. You 
couldn’t talk Mackenzie out of a notion, 
once he got it into his head. There wasn’t 
anything at Bascomb’s except that private 
sanitarium for lungers. They’d have a 
fifty-mile drive over the hill roads to show 
for their pains. He scowled at the steam 
that leaked out around the radiator cap— 
better stop at the County Farm and fill up 
before tackling those grades, where you 
might have to walk five miles to find water. 
He brought the car to a halt in front of the 
ugly brick building and called to the group 
of paupers who drowsed on the covered 
porch. 

“Where at can I get me a bucket of 
water?” 

“Well’s round back,” called a reedy 
voice. Another rose in a shrill, excited key 
that grated unpleasantly on Sim Cole’s ears. 
He had heard it before. 

“Gold in the bottom of the well!” it 
cried. “Dig it up and h’ist it in a bucket! 
Gold —— 

“You hesh your mouth, Saul!’”’ The first 
voice was touched with authority and the 
idiot’s chatter stopped instantly. ‘Told 
you a million times they ain’t nothin’ in no 
well only water.”’ 

“Gold,” said Saul obstinately. 

Cole had reached the corner of the house 
and heard no more. When he came back 
with the water pail, Horner, the superin- 


tendent, had come out to the car for a word | 


with Mackenzie. He nodded to Cole and 
resumed his discourse. 
“No, they ain’t no harm in him, only for 
that fool notion ’t they’s gold in the well. 
Ketched him four-five times startin’ off with 


Septe, 


a spade. Can’t leave him 
they’s somebody watchin’ him rig 

Cole spilled a good deal of th 
his haste to get away. He seoy 
piloted the car in the twists and. 
casual road. There was little t; 
the long drive; Cole waited sul}: 
seat while Mackenzie went i 
the sanitarium that clun 
side, high above successive mi 
lifted their pine-clad crests ]j| 
waves. The sheriff came o 
some interval. 1 

“Well, find out anything?” 
impatiently as he twisted 

“‘Two-three things, Sim.” 
voice was troubled. ‘‘M 
in yonder. Reckon she’s 

“What else? Get any no 
ought to go look for him?” 

““Nowheres only here. 
chison give up his job in 
bank jest so’s he’d be up s 
where she was at. Couldn’t 
her very often, but they 
her a letter every day.” 

Cole started. 

“Then they’s a good ( 
him,” he said excitedly. ‘ 
leave us know if she gets ar 

Mackenzie nodded. _ 

“Don’t reckon he’l 
though.”’ 

“That’s right.” ‘Sit : 
he’s smart enough to 
ketch him.’”’ He thought 
resk it, though—might fi 
know nothing about her.” 

“And they’s another t 
paying for her keep. 
come he didn’t spend nor 
Must ’ve taken most everyt 
paid him to pay her bills 
there life insurance.’ : 

“What insurance?”’ C 
risk of ditching the car. — 

“Taken out a policy for 
said Mackenzie. ‘‘ Doctor 
gotitinthesafe. Reckon Mur 
to make sure they’d be some moni 
them sanitarium bills if he died b 
did.” 

“We'll ketch him, sheriff, sure | 
born!” Cole slapped his leg. “M) 
he’s plumb bound to give himst| 
trying to get money up yonder for hi 

“You reckon he'll resk it, Sim?| 

“Tt ain’t hardly reckoning. § 
reason, don’t it, ’t a man who’ 
himse’f most to death, working lik 
to keep a woman up to Bascom 
going to leave her get throwed ¢ 
he’s got thirty thousand in his. pock 
sir, we’re bound to get him.” 

“Sounds kind of reas ’nable, s 
Mackenzie admitted. 

He lapsed into one of his sien 
the talk to Sim, whose loquaci 
ways, with his spirits. When a 
the fork where one road led up 
ridge and down beyond it to the J 
he touched Cole’s sleeve. rd 

“Might stop and leave me v 
Reckon I better go down yor 
Cooper and McFee, long as I’m: 
You go on home so’s they’ll be one 
hand if they’s any news. Might tel 
what we found out—reckon og 
ing up, sure enough.” 

Cole was willing enough. a 
likely to be any excitement at the J 
and he was eager to be back in T, 
his news. He drove on as soon as } 
zie had climbed down to the rutt 

Barlow had finished his work ont 
and showed the signs of a hard d 
brightened a little at Sim’s story. 

“Maybe you'll get him thataw: 
Hope so, sure enough. Bank's she 
holes if you don’t. Reckon I’m: 
anyhow— ought to have heard hor 
rectors went after me!” 

“What for? It wasn’t your r fa 
Murchison turned out to be a cro0 
Cole loyally. Barlow shook his he 

“That ain’t how they look at it. 
I’d ought to have fixed it so no ma 

(Continued on Page 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


New Advanced Six 4 nace Coupe 


oes will find in this new Nash 4-Door 
Coupé a quality and excellence ordinarily 
obtainable only in costly custom-built cars. 


The finely-modeled Nash-Seaman body 
is swung gracefully close to the ground. 
It is the design of men famed both here 
and abroad for their creative originality. 


Curving gracefully forward and adding 
decisively to the car’s long, low contour is 
the new and distinctive French-type roof, 
exclusive to Nash among all American cars. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY -: 


And Nash has exercised rare good taste 
in the choice of fittings and appointments. 


The frosted silver hardware of Old Em- 
pire design lends charm and distinction 
to the interior; there’s a silver-finished 
vanity case and smoking set; a heater; 
and the deep upholstery is of choicest 
mohair velvet. 

Observe, also, that a big, handsome “in- 
built” steel trunk, 4-wheel brakes of spe- 
cial Nash design, full balloon tires and five 
disc wheels are included at no extra cost. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


(2153) 
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“This is the drive they said 
we couldn’t belt” 


“Hau speeds, heavy overloads and 
hot, steamy working conditions on 
this drive made the boys say we’d 
never get a belt that could stand 
up on it. 

“But the Chief Engineer and I 
put it up to Graton & Knight. 
They specified one of their leather 
belts that was standardized for 
taming down the tough ones. We 
put it on, and this drive, that 
everyone warned us about, has 
behaved like a lamb.” 

Whether for the lightest kind of 
machinery or for some wracking, 
crashing task that demands every 
last ounce of power, there’s a 
Graton & Knight Leather Belt 
standardized to do the work 
better—to last longer—to 4 
cut belting costs. 


“GRATON * 
Pac Sy 


Each Graton & Knight Belt is 
made according to rigid standards 
that best fit it for its specified 
work. Three hundred thousand 
packer steer hides—the finest of 
the summer kill—are tanned by us 
each year. They are sorted, 
matched and made into belts of 
the proper strength, thickness and 
flexibility to get the most out of 
their particular jobs. The result is, 
belts that have unusual capacity 
for work—that speed production 
and banish belt trouble. 


Send in the coupon and get ac- 
curate, definite information for 
belting over two hundred types of 
machines in fourteen different in- 
dustries. It is an invaluable 
belting guide that makes your 


YW belt money go farther. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


MAIL ME TODAY 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send belt information: 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners— makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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crooked he was he wouldn’t have had no 
chance to clean us out. Reckon they’s 
something to it too. Hadn’t no business 
trusting Murchison like I did. Hadn’t no 
right to go traipsing down to Dundee to see 
a girl and leave Murchison go after that 
there money. No, sir, it don’t matter a 
heap to me if you do get him and the cash. 
Nobody in the county’s going to forget it 
was me that hired Murchison and left him 
light out with every red cent in the safe. 
Bank won’t be busted if you get that there 
money back, Cole; but I am, sure enough.” 

“Don’t have to stay here, do you? 
Reckon they ain’t no law to make you stick 
ina dead hole like Tyre and knuckle under to 
a lot of hill-billies. Ain’t no place for a man 
like you. Lit out long ago if I was you, I 
would.” 

“Reckon I got to now, anyhow. Couldn’t 
get me a job chopping cotton in Hewitt 
County—not after this.”” He rose, stretch- 
ing his arms wearily. ‘“‘About beat out, 
Sim. Reckon I'll go over to the hotel and 
lay down till suppertime. Leave me know 
if you hear any news.” 

Cole watched him lock the doors and 
walk wearily over to the hotel. There was 
nothing to do until Mackenzie came back 
on the afternoon shoofly from the Junction 
and Cole killed the time pleasantly in 
oracular discourse for the benefit of the 
group that joined him on the jail steps. He 
was so engaged when Ranny Cooper’s tin- 
pot car jingled up to the pipe rail and old 
Dan Mackenzie climbed out of it. Cole 
moved quickly to meet him. 

“See Barlow, Sim?’ Mackenzie’s voice 
sounded very tired and Cole noticed that 
his wide, straight shoulders were swung a 
little forward. He repeated what Barlow 
had told him about the extent of the bank’s 
loss. 

“Tt ain’t fair, the way folks blame him,” 
he added. ‘‘ Barlow, he’s plumb low in his 
mind about it.” 

‘“Wouldn’t wonder, Sim. Where’s he at 
now?” 

Cole told him. He seemed to reflect a 
moment. 

““Reckon we better go see him.” 

He led the way across to the hotel and up 
to Barlow’s room on the second floor. A 
sullen voice answered his knock and steps 
sounded on the creaking floor boards. Bar- 
low stood in the doorway, deep lines of 
weariness and worry in his face. 

“What is it, sheriff? I’m plumb wore 
down by this yere business—don’t know 
can I stand much more chat about it.”’ 

Mackenzie moved past him into thestuffy 
little bedroom. 

“Sim was saying you felt kind of low- 
spirited,” he said. ‘‘Figured maybe you’d 
ruther have comp’ny till suppertime, ’stead 
of staying up yere alone, frettin’.”’ 

Barlow’s face lightened a little. 

“Right kind of you, Mackenzie. The 
way the directors been lighting into me all 
day, I begun to wonder did I have a friend 
left in the county. Reckon I ain’t got 
many, neither.’’ He frowned. “I was tell- 
ing Cole I couldn’t get me a job chopping 
cotton, without I went somewheres else to 
hunt for it. Reckon Hewitt County’s done 
with me, sure enough.” 

“Figuring on getting out when this yere 
bank business gets straightened out?” 

Mackenzie leaned against the peeling 
wall. Barlow shrugged his shoulders, his 
eyes on the dingy rug beside the bed. 

“What else can I do? Everybody in the 
county’s lost money by me. Reckon they 
ain’t going to forget that in a hurry.” 

“Folks forgets a sight quicker ’n what 
you might expect,” said Mackenzie. ‘ Ain’t 
only three months since they was all talk- 
ing about Sim, yonder, and how he shot 
Fess Durie. Reckon Sim’s about the only 
man in the county that ain’t forgot it by 
now. Wouldn’t have remembered it myse’f 
if it hadn’t been for seeing Saul Durie over 
to the County Farm this morning.” He 
shook his head. ‘‘Even Saul’s forgot it, 
Horner says. Don’t ’pear to know Fess is 
daid. All he remembers is Fess’ notion ’t 
they was gold in the bottom of that there 


“Junction,” he said as he cli et 
twisted the wheel and let in the ¢ 


- shouldn’t start right after sup 


Septembe F 


well. Kep’ a-telling me and 
Horner says they’ve ketched h 
times sneaking off with a gp; 
bound to get back home and hey 
the gold outen that well.” He 
breath. “No, sir. Folks ’Il forget: 
thing, give ’em time.” He turne, 
“Come on, Sim. Reckon it’s mo 
time.” L a 
Cole followed him down the 
ctairs to the dining room. Mac 
deliberately, taking no part in th 
cept to answer a direct question 
again from one of the tobacco buy 
low came down after most of the; 
ished and gone out to the porch. } 
across the table at the sheriff an, 
uty, but did not speak. Macken 
back his chair. 
“Reckon we better go over to 
and see can we ketch up on them 
Sim. Been leaving ’em slide a | 
long.” 
Cole followed, grumbling a litt! 
wasn’t any need for night work 
tax bills; there’d be plenty of ti 
them all out before the first. 1}; 
paid no heed, striding on stea: 
they were well out of earshot of ; 
on the porch. al 
“‘Reckon we might ’s well p 
Sim. Won’t keep you no lon; 
Cole glowered at the pad oi 
ing the steady scratch of 
ing pen, the faint sound 
drifted up from the hotel 
fading of the brief twilight 
somewhere; a white flar 
moved across the wind 
Mackenzie spoke witho 
“Notice whose car t 
“Barlow’s, by the s 
he’s going down to see 
Dundee.” 
Mackenzie said nothing 
sumed its labored scrapin 
hour passed before he sto 
denly that Sim was a little 
“That'll do for tonight, I recki’ 
the car, Sim. I’ll lock up and me) 
front.” a 
“Car?” Cole rose. ‘“ Whereyo i 
going this time o’ night?” 
“You go get the car. Ain’t | 
where we’re going, but I recko [ 
out.” } 
Mackenzie switched off the Ii! 
his desk, and Cole, grumbling \ 
breath, did as he was told. Mac 
waiting when he stopped before e 
house. 
“Might drive a ways down t? 


a jerk. Mackenzie said no’ 
reached the forks. 
“Straight ahead this time.” 
“Might tell me what you’ 
do, anyhow,” said Cole. “Recko 
uty, ain’t I? No sense to this 
ness.”” a 
“Trying to make some sens¢|l! 
Sim.”’ Mackenzie spoke gently 
was much of a hand to go talkin 
mouth when I wasn’t only gues 6 
you soon’s I rightly know what 
tell. Know all I know as quick a 
myse’f.” 7 
““Know something you ain 
persisted Cole, “or you wouldn | 
ing clean down to the Junction! 
when they wasn’t no reason 


a 


“Had a sort of notion they 1} 
reason, Sim. Wouldn’t mind (# 
my guess, only it might be wrt 
look foolisher ’n you figure I 
Might turn in yonder past them 

“Ain’t only a wood road,” 


tested. “Cain’t get to the J 
away.” 2 | 
“Reckon we ain’t going to thi 
Turn in, anyhow. Know mig) ty ? 
one of them guesses.” ss | 
Cole slowed for the sharp tur) 


clawed through the shallow di! 
the road and jolted over tits’ 
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At Exacrty Open Car PRICE 


New Marmon Victoria Coupe, for four passengers. Abundant leg-room and storage space 
New Marmon Two-Passenger Coupe, same quality as more costly custom-built cars. 
New Marmon Brougham, for five passengers. Built-in trunk for luggage. 

New Marmon Five-Passenger Sedan. Four (4) wide doors. Abundant leg-room. 


cAlso—Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan only $75 more than the open car and 
comprehensive selection of De Luxe Closed Models, 


Marmon does not build a “coach” 


he New Marmon Standard Closed Cars, which have struck such a responsive 
1ord among fine car buyers, now include four luxurious models at exact/y open 
ur price. With the addition of the New Victoria Coupe and the New Two- 
assenger Coupe, there 1s now a body style to suit every taste and requirement. 
Il are genuine, luxurious closed cars. All are new and refreshing in body lines 
id colorings. All have distinct individuality. All are mounted on the famous, 
atchlessly performing Marmon chassis of 136-inch wheelbase. Regardless of 
ie model you choose, it 1s every inch a Marmon—a Great Automobile. 
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[eae ‘ 3: 
EASY | 
towind | PHINNEY-WALKER ~j 
EASY QI WIND- RIM SET , 
to set 


THE “BROADWAY” 


Rim-wind — Rim-set 


$1250 


with radium dial $2 extra 


You wind it by THE RIM— 


You set it by THE RIM— 
and it runs accurately 12 days 


TIME KEEPER specially made for hard steady 

motor use with conveniences found in no other 
clock. Rim-wind, rim-set, running for 12 days ona 
winding, this remarkable clock renders a necessary 
service to every kind of automobile —touring or 
business, roadster or truck. 


Only on the Phinney-Walker 
clock will you find all these im- 
portant features: 


Other Models 


1. Easily regulated without removing 
from instrument board. 


2. Wound and set by turning the rim. 


THE 


MAN ETAGOE AR, 3. Accurate. 
Rim-wind—Rim-set 4. Beautifully made in every detail; 
$15 finished in polished nickel. 
THE ERIE 5. A production of “Specialists i in fine 


Lever-wind, $8.50 automobile clocks.” 


Phinney- Walker clocks come in a variety of models. 
Your dealer, with a special instrument, can neatly 
install one in a few minutes. If you fail to find 
what you want, please mail the coupon below for 
full information. 


PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


BINNEY WALKER 


a ee ee nt ee MAIL THIS ‘COUPON TODAY (oo aa 
PHINNEY-WALKER COMPANY, 250 West 57th St., New York: 


Please send me your interesting free booklet and information regarding the Phinney- Walker 
clock most suitable for my car. My car is a 


Nam 


Street. City. 
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grass that had grown up in the bed of the 
abandoned wood track. Mackenzie leaned 
forward, straightened. © 

“That one’s right, Sim. 
through here right lately. 
tracks?” 

Cole saw them easily enough in the beam 
of the headlights. His curiosity overcame 
his irritation. 

“What’s the rest of it, sheriff? You 
figure Murchison might be in that there 
car?” 

“‘Reckon he’s been in it, anyhow. Ain’t 
studying about Murchisonrightnow. Know 
where he’s at. Aim to find out He 

“You know where Murchison’s at?” 
Cole stopped the car just short of a stout 
young pine. “Then what else do you want 
to know?” 

“One thing, mostly. It ain’t enough to 
know where Murchison’s hid up. Ain’t 
enough to know where that there money’s 
at, neither. You and me got to find out one 
other thing, Sim—who else knows?” 

The sudden hardening of his voice puz- 
zled Cole. 

“What do we care who else is in it, long 
as we get Murchison and the money?” 
He stopped, remembering. ‘Said you’d 
tell me anything you knowed, sheriff. All 
right, where’s Murchison?” 

“See can you guess without me telling 
you. Had as much to go on as I did when 
I found him. See can you study it out, 
Sim.” 

“As much to go on? But I ain’t got 
nothing to go on, right now.” 

“Reckon you had maybe a mite more’n 
what I did,’’ Mackenzie insisted. ‘‘You 
was right there when He stopped. 
“Maybe that don’t matter, neither. But 
you was up to Bascomb’s with me. Knowed 
as soon as I did about Murchison’s wife. 
That was what started me straight. Didn’t 
make sense some way—man that’d starve 
himse’f like Murchison done, account of a 
woman, and then go get himse’f in a jam so 
*t he couldn’t ever dast go near her no more. 
It don’t fit, Sim.” 

“Tt don’t matter. We know he got that 
there money offen Bruce McFee.” 

“Taken Bruce’s say-so for it, didn’ t we?” 

Cole stiffened. 

“You mean it was Bruce? Mon to tell 
me Bruce McFee na 

“Only aimed to show you ’t we wasn’t 
only guessing about Murchison. I ain’t 
seen Bruce’s book, and I don’t need to. It 
wasn’t Bruce. Don’t know much about the 
sheriffing business, but when they’s a mean 
trick played I mostly go look for a mean 
man back of it. Bruce don’t fit into this 
here case no better ’n Murchison.” 

“Nor Ranny Cooper, neither,’ said Sim. 
“T give up, Mackenzie. If it wasn’t neither 
of them two, I don’t see but what 7 

“Reckon it wasn’t nothing only a lucky 
guess, maybe. Started down to the Junc- 
tion after I left you, with the notion that 
Murchison got robbed of that there money 
somewheres between the station and Ranny 
Cooper’s place. Figured whoever robbed 
him must ’ve killed him, or he’d have got to 
Ranny’s or the station before morning. If 
he was daid, he was hid somewheres where 
the buzzards wouldn’t find him, or Ranny 


Been a car 
See them 


climb down the slats when I 


nd 


- 


or Bruce would have seen | 
overhead and gone to see wha 
em. Struck me’tit wouldn’t 
find a place for a daid man, 4 
remembered what Saul Durie | 
pering and a 

“Durie’s well!” Cole spok 
breath. Mackenzie’s quiet yo} 


# cut acrostthe or 
They was some tracks in 

the well, but I couldn’t make 
first. Found a plainer one, §, 
been in there with guano 
his feet. Couldn’t see anyth 
shaft, though, and I was jest 


long boards was knocked loose; 
the casing settle. They was | 
handy—reckon it was the sam op 
was going to brain you with—ani 
down with me. Broke in the bot » 
with it and found Murchison. {qj 
there too. Reckon all the mo¥y! 
Saul was mighty near right th » 
when he kep’ a-telling us the: yz 
down to the bottom of the well, \ 
he knowed. Heard half-witted a 
second sight.” 

“But who done it?” Cole il 

“‘Reckon we don’t need to di\ 
ing about that, Sim. Had to be in 
*t knowed Murchison was going W 
the money; had to be somebody |, 
meet Murchison, accidental-like } 
Dundee road-crosses the track b ¥ 
station and Ranny Cooper’s, | 
somebody that could get mal 
afterward and empty the cash i 
safe so’s it’d look like Murchisc ( 
it. Had to be somebody with a r 
could ride Murchison to the end 
lane before he shot him; had ti) 
body strong enough to tote him 
well on his back afterward 
wouldn’t be no tire tracks in 1 
Reckon we could make out a tt 
without ketching nobody dow | 
there well trying to move the }! 
fore Saul Durie gets loose from t | j 
Farm and comes over witt his 
bucket.” 

Cole recognized the bidha a 
Durie’s abandoned orchard. H: 
the engine as the headlights g]| 
the car that stood beside the sh: 

“‘He’s down yonder yet, sherif| 
yere in time to ketch him! Fig! 
beat us by ’most half an hour,’ 
head start you give him.” 

“Aimed to give him a-plenty.’ 
zie climbed down without haste 
oned he’d stay outen that there ¥ 
was headlights in sight behind b 
knowed if he went down he’d w 
got yere. Taken a heap of troub 
’most through them bottom run; 
ladder one by one as I clum’ offei 
evening.” 

He leaned over the edge of th« 
slender beam of a pocket flas 
down to a white, upturned face. 

“Needn’t holler thataway, 
Mackenzie’s voice was colder thal 
ever heard it. “Me and Sim Co 


h’ist you outen there soon’s yo 
where’s the money you taken 0 
safe.” al a 


INSULATED 
HOME 


Peo INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 


oa 
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Branches in 63 Large Cities. 


@ 
@ 
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REMARKABLE type of house! 
You can build or buy one. 

The Triple Insulated House is a Johns- 
Manville idea. It is the most progressive 
step in home building in ten years. By fol- 
lowing the Johns-Manville plan, you obtain 
a weather-tight home, a fire-safe home, and 
a home that is economical to live in. 

This achievement is brought about by 
the use of three Johns-Manville materials 
in combination. 

1. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
—providearoofof great beauty,a protection 
against fire, and an investment in perma- 
nence that should save all future 
expense of re-roofing or repairs. 


2. Johns-Manville Housline 
—an insulating blanket for the out- 
side walls and roof. This material 
forms a complete insulating en- 
velope around your house so that 
it becomes a self-contained unit 
not easily influenced by outside 
weather conditions. 

3. Johns-Manville Improved 
Asbestocel—a heating pipe cov- 


tificate 


Every Triple Insulated 
Home is registered with 
Johns-Manville. A cer- 


“trade mark’ 
(Patent pending) appears 
somewhere in the house 
as proof that it is a Triple 
Insulated Home. 


wille idea .-~ 


_JOHNS- MANVILLE INC), 292: MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 
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very Triple Insulate 
lome is thri 
rotected: 


ering that supplements the work of Hous- 
line. While Housline keeps. outside tem- 


peratures outside, Asbestocel keeps your 
furnace heat within the pipes until it gets 
to the rooms where you want it delivered. 


ie ES * * * 


Thus these three materials combine to 
provide all the comforts and economies of 
triple insulation. 


In the matter of fuel-saving alone it is 
possible to save two or three tons of coal 
in one heating season—and maintain a 
cozy temperature. 

Of course Triple Insulated 
Homes are always worth more in 
case you ever want to sell. They 
are easy to sell, too, because of 
their beautiful fire-safe roof, and 
because the fuel-saving is an 
annual economy no matter how 
old the house may become. 

Write for details about building 
or buying one of these homes. 
The coupon will bring you in- 
teresting information. 


Insulated Homes. 


we vise SON PS Tah sat RMN ME oe eee ested on aecnetatayneusdebadauracecer sat aaadgedqursenuans 
S. E. P. 9-12-25, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC. 
292 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send complete informa- 
tion on building and buying Triple 
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The STAR-Rite 
Electric Grill 


$505 


cA Compact 
Cooking Service 


T last—a practical electric table cooking unit 
for $5.95! Does anything that the much 
higher priced grills can do and does it quicker— 
by actual kitchen test. Think of it—all these 
strong, practical cooking utensils that nest to- 
gether as a unit that takes up no more space than 
a cake pan—plus the convenience of electrical 
cooking—all for $5.95! 


Built to last—stand on it and see—the heat 
element so placed as to give an unusual degree 
of heat. Cooks anything from eggs to chicken — 
fries, boils, stews, broils, toasts—and does it 
better and more quickly. The STAR-Rite Grill 
is a triumphant success. 


In the STAR-Rite Grill you find the same 
lasting quality and perfect workmanship that 
have ever characterized STAR-Rite products—a 
quality and perfection that have made the name 
STAR-Rite nationally famous. 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 


Please send me, without the slightest. obligation on 


I | 
! | 
| 
| my part,a free copy of the booklet, “Cooking The 
| STAR-Rite Way.” | 
| 
| Name— = 
I 
Address_— Zs 
: | 
| City State — | 
a a. Se ee ee eee Sse a 


“Rite 


ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Dealers: 


Samples of this great 
new profit maker sent on 
request — no obligation. 


Canadian Fitzgerald Co., 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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out. I have tried so hard, but the shoe 
pinches at the toe.”’ 

“There, there, mother,’’ Rosebud con- 
soled, ‘‘I can give our house a good shine. 
Some day, somehow, we’ll be well heeled.” 
With these words she left for work. 

That night Hal Stuyvesant came into the 
life and heart of Rosebud O’Flaherty. They 
met at the Last Hope Mission, where An- 
gelic Rosie did Settlement work. 

“An angel like you needs another kind 
of an angel like me,’”’ said whole-hearted 
Hal. “Let me see you to your home?” 

“Oh, sir, I’m ashamed of it,” said the 
modest Rosebud. 

But Hal Stuyvesant was no snob. His 
ancestors had chewed tobacco and worn 
wooden legs. “It’s at least a comfortable 
shoe—I mean house,” he said. 

“May I marry your daughter?” asked 
Hal of Mrs. O’Flaherty. 

“Gladly,” she said, ‘“‘as I have so many 
children I don’t know what to do.” 

Came June, and Hal and Rosebud, after 
a honeymoon to Europe, moved into a 
swell Park Avenue apartment hotel, where 
the door man was a grand duke in full mili- 
tary regalia. 

And Mother O’Flaherty and her twenty 
children, minus one, no longer were forced 
to live in a shoe, as big-hearted Hal bought 
them a whole pair of shoes with galoshes for 
rough weather. —John Forbes. 


The Great Man is Indisposed 


BLP!!!! Help!!!! 
The Mr.’s got the twmmyache! 
Who’s got the tummyache? 
Dont ask WHOOOO! 
The Mr.’s got the tummyache! 
Potts, run for the doctor! 
Oh, my Lord! What’ll I do? What’ll I do? 


Where does it hurt, Joe? 

Biggs, call the hospital! 

Where? Right there? Does it make you feel 
sick? 

Send for a trained nurse! 

Phone all the newspapers! 

Jane! The hot-water bag quick, quick, quick! 


Potts! Call an ambulance! 

Jane! The bicarbonate! 

Oh, my Lord! What'll I do? What'll I 
doooo00 ? 

Jane, run and fetch the clinical thermometer ! 

Get into bed, Joe! 

It must have been the stew. 


Where’s the hot-water bag! 
Call out the fire department! 
Notify the police force 

The Mr. feels ill! 

Broadcast by radio 

The Mr.’s got the tummyache! 
Joe, does it hurt much? 

Try and lie still! 


Why isn’t the doctor here? 

Potts, where’s the ambulance ? 
Did you call for a trained nurse? 
Why don’t they come? 


Jane! You forgot the salts! 
This water isn’t hot! 
Oh, my Lord! Aren’t some = 


Where does it pain, Joe? 
Try not to groan so! " 
Let me see your temperature 
Don’t go ’way, Jane! 
Ninety-eight and seven-tentlal 
A tenth above normal! 

Why doesn’t the doctor come? 
Does it still pain? 1 


There goes the doorbell! > 
Put the salts here, Jane! ’ 
Run! Run! Open the door! — 
Must I show you how? hg 
Here comes the doctor, Joe! 
Here comes the ambulance! 
Here comes the trained nurse! 
Here come the correspondents! — 
Here comes the fire department! 
Here comes the police force! 
Here comes the cabinet! 
Well, doctor! Well, doctor! 
All right in ten minutes ? 
Nothing to be alarmed about? — 
Yes, two after meals. 

I see! I see! 

Just keep him in bed today? 
I see! I see! 

Thank you very much, doctor! 


e 
i 


Jane, please go downstairs 
And tell the crowd waiting there 
There’s nothing to be alarmed abo - 
The Mr.’s all right again. | 
He was a trifle indisposed, but he \ 
now. —Baron | 


The Stain : 


TRY to be extremely Contineni: 
My manners have a touch of Lis 
I’m usually behindhand with the : | 
An embryonic mustache guards 
I lean toward coats distinetly doubl | 
My ankles are equipped with 1 
At the haberdashery they have lear 
to me, 
For I know just what is what in) 
hats. 


| 
| 
i 
\, 
' 


I always swing a neatly shaped 
And ride about in motors, not i | 

I cannot smoke domestic-brand tol | 
I patronize cafés, but never bars | 
In fact, I radiate a breath of Bure 
And yet my soul of gladness is || 
For the mentally obese do not care. 
Nice, | 
And what went on in Paris “a 


Correctly groomed, immaculate, et 
A Chesterfield in morning coat 
I act as though I’m merely on a vt 
Before I hit the boulevards agait 
But no one ever asks “When are 
ing?” 
And so the situation brings alar 
I am worried, I confess—do you 
folks can guess 
That my home’s in Minnesota 0 
—Edwi 


Good Fortune at Last Smiles 


on Tony Spumoni — 
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Radiola. 
Super-Heterodyne, | 

the most famous of Radio-. 
las. With the new power 
Radiotron as its sixth tube, 
it achieves new volume of 
tone and finer tone ey 
than ever. 


“| “not only RCA-but 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
and WESTINGHOUSE’ 


WHeR you buy a Radiola Super-Heterodyne, 
you are buying something more than the popu- 
lar radio set of the day. Proof of its quality lies 
in the fact that it is not only the product of the 
radio laboratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America, but has behind it—both in research 
and in manufacture—the world-famed skill of 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 


adiola 


red gah Cee AN RCA PRODUCT 


a) OL 
| 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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If Ankle: 
fashioned 


the 
NunnBush 
.- Way 


At the Ankle — 


Snug as Silk Hose 


Dress Up Your Anxtes! Match 
the trim neatness of your silk hose 
with ankle-fashioned Nunn-Bush ox- 
fords. Their exclusive hug-the-ankle 
snugness prevents gapping or slip- 
ping. Their tailored-to-ft appearance 
lasts as long as the oxford is worn. 
Do not judge Nunn-Bush shoes by 
their moderate price. We could not 
fashion finer shoes at any price. 


The Blimp $7.50 to $11. Style book on re- 
3724—Ebony Calf quest. Agencies in all principal 


Mbt 4724—Lemon Tan cities. Also soldin the follow- 


ing exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 


. e ° 


NEW YORK--1462 Broadway; 
133 Nassau Street 


BOSTON--6 School Street 
ST. LOUIS--704 Olive Street 
MILWAUKEE--Four downtown stores 


CHICAGO.--42 N, Dearborn Street;- 
32 W. Jackson Blyd. 
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SCENERY A CASH CR 


(Continued from Page 41) 


On this showing, $90,000,000 for the en- 
tire season looked altogether too small. It 
was found that the transportation esti- 
mate ignored expenditures for tires, repairs 
and other automobile incidentals, and cov- 
ered only gasoline and oil at $2.30 a day. 
The estimate limited the season to 120 
days, in spite of the fact that thousands of 
tourists came outside of that seasonal 
limit. The average allowance for personal 
incidentals was placed at one dollar a day. 
The calculations allowed a subsistence cost 
of two dollars a day for the 90,000 who did 
not patronize hotels and five dollars a day 
for hotel guests. 

Clearly, this estimate failed to take into 
account a very substantial volume of in- 
come from visiting tourists. An appeal to 
the Duluth Chamber of Commerce drew 
the information that the railroads brought 
to Minnesota resorts 73,800 out-of-state 
visitors last season and that the Great 
Lakes boats increased Minnesota’s tourist 
business by $3,250,000. This authority also 
says that out-of-state tourists last year in- 
vested more than $1,000,000 in Minnesota 
farms, cottages and camp sites for summer 
homes; that they spent $250,000 for auto- 
mobile repairs, accessories and miscella- 
neous supplies; $500,000 for guides, boats 
and fishing and hunting equipment; $250,- 
000 for extra clothing and miscellaneous 
personal-comfort equipment; and $78,000 
for fishing and hunting licenses. The total 
of Minnesota’s annual tourist income is 
thus seen to be at least $150,000,000. 

Vermont has been stepping out a lot of 
late. Not only has the shy Green Mountain 
State moved to the center of the stage po- 
litically but she has also impressed the na- 
tion with her scenic charms as never before 
and is reaping a rich financial reward as a 
result. 

There’s a story behind this sudden tour- 
ist popularity of the most maidenly and re- 


served state in the Union—one which” 


sketches with graphic clearness how much 
one man of vision accomplished in pro- 
tecting and selling the scenic crop of his 
state. Last year, when the news reached 
the Vermont hills that President Coolidge 
would spend his summer vacation with his 
father at Plymouth, among the friends of 
his boyhood, the common reaction in the 
minds of his old neighbors and associates 
was expressed in the remark: “‘ Well, Cal’s 
coming back to spend the summer; we'll 
have a chance to see him again.” 


Eliminating the Lunch Carts 


But there was a big man at Ludlow to 
whom this news meant much more than a 
chance to renew his acquaintance with the 
Plymouth boy—whom he had known from 
childhood—who had become President of 
the United States. Instantly John Gari- 
baldi Sargent saw the roads leading to Ply- 
mouth crowded with automobiles, all 
headed for the little hamlet in the hills— 
more motor cars than had ever passed 
through The Notch in all its previous ex- 
istence. A clear vision of what would hap- 
pen to the sleepy, remote, unprepared little 
village flashed before the mind of this man 
who had become one of the foremost law- 
yers of New England. 

At once he summoned Timmie, his chauf- 
feur, protégé and inseparable companion, 
and told him to get out the big car. They 
stopped at the office long enough to allow 
Mr. Sargent to postpone an important 
court hearing and then sped up the Black 
River road to The Notch. 

Apparently his visit was wholly social. 
But, incidentally, he did transact a little 
business with virtually every owner of 
property in and immediately about, Ply- 


/ mouth Notch. Also, as usual, he gave legal 


advice to a dozen or more of his old friends. 
When Timmie again took the wheel and 
they started down the hill to Plymouth 
Union, John Garibaldi Sargent chuckled and 
explained what he had been doing. 


When the hot-dog and the pop 
ers wake up you’ll hear a hi 
echo all through these hills 
shut out tight. There wil 


ing to descend on The N, 
lanche of automobiles and 
just thinking about seeing 
the army of camp followe 
bring—they can’t see ’em 
“Florence Cilley comes nea) 
notion of what it’s going 
money way than anybody 
her that the fewer chances 
visitors to spend money ou 
the more they’d spend init. 
‘Of course, I’ve got fish to | 
this—two, of ’em. I want 
look to the President just as i 
when he was a boy—not all | 
with hot-dog, soft-drink ar 
stands. That’s about the li 
for him. The others would 
they had thought of it, but 


A Big Day in the 
“What’s the other fish?” i 
shrewd Timmie. Again the 
chuckled. ‘ 
“This is Vermont’s big ch 
scenery to the whole coun 
got to put her best foot forw: 
it. Mr. Coolidge is Presiden 


in Plymouth for the next fe 
tics is going to draw more pe 
mouth Notch than ever came | 
River road since the first water | 
across it—important peop 
every state in the Union. So 
concerned, these hills right here 
to represent Vermont. We've go 
it look right to ’em. That mean 
out-of-doors roadside housecleani 
lot of careful attention to the 
ride as well as to how they | 
why we’re heading now for Mor 
see the State Highway Departm 
going to take several gangs to k 
roads in prime condition under tl 
ing they’ll get from the automo 
lanche.” j 
At that time John Gari 
hadn’t the slightest idea of 
Attorney General of the Uni 
wasn’t out for anything except t 
home-town vacation of the Pret 
pleasant as possible and to 
natural scenic charms a fair 
themselves to the country. 
he did a good job—as he gene 
whatever he undertakes, w 
a scythe snath, tinkering a 
a trout, cooking a meal, trying 
giving political advice. He | 
scenery on the market in a 
60,000 automobiles carrying ¢ 
000 persons visited Plymouth 
they entered by gravel roads « 
credible smoothness. 
Having been one of these P 
grims, and having motored 
main highways of Vermont wh 
Coolidge was there, I am ab. 
sonal testimony to the ridin; 
those Green Mountain ar 
efficiency of their traffic police 
thoroughness of the outdoo 
ing in which the state indul 
The most frequent remark 
mouth last season was “FH 
We're coming again!” 
been made good. Those 
out and told the worl 
loveliness of the Vermon 
the result that the presen’ 
the greatest the Green J 
has ever known, in spite of 1 
- (Continued on Page 8 
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FRANKLIN 


Heavy Demand Forces 
a Doubled Production 


Clearly, Franklin has developed another outstanding success in this 
New Coupé. For those who want an extra car, of one more com- 
pact than a Sedan, it is the feature car of the year. There have been 
good personal closed cars before this, but never one with so much 
style and dash, so many custom features, such generous space for 
trappings, or such zestful, tireless performance. A three-passenger, 
leather-trimmed, clear-vision car with power and comfort which 
make the longest tours a pleasure. Styled by de Causse in the finest 
Continental manner, and priced only $50 above the Touring model. 
Its popularity continues to set new records. Demand has pushed 
production this month to double the number originally scheduled. 


Also SEDAN -. TOURING, ©: SPORT SEDAN + CABRIOLET 
SPORT RUNABOUT - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road —fully equipped with appro- 
priate accessories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax and 
freight are extra. 


—— 
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Hot whole wheat! 


THE SATURDAY 


Add golden years! 


The fragrance of hot whole wheat! Delicious golden 
Wheatena! What an irresistible temptation to your ap- 


petite. How you relish each hearty, piping spoonful. And 
children, they just love Wheatena. Watch how eagerly they 
“dig” into thisnut-brown cereal. Don’t be surprised if they 
ask for a second, or evenathird helping. Give them all they 
want. There’s nothing better for them than this muscle- 
making, bone-building, health-preserving, easily-digested 


food that adds golden years to their lives and to yours. 
Just the plump golden kernels of choicest winter wheat are 

selected for Wheatena—roasted and toasted, delicious golden heart, 

bran and all, to give that distinctive flavor and perfect nourishment. 
Get Wheatena today—for breakfast tomorrow. Your family 


will be grateful. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Nature’s perfect food—on your table in three minutes 
at less than 2¢ a pound 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
President Coolidge this year chose the 
Massachusetts shore as the location of the 


“summer White House. The little hamlet of 


Plymouth Notch has been compelled to 
double its capacity for entertaining guests 
and the prosperity harvest of the scenery 
crop has swept the entire state. 

Here is an inspiring example which many 
citizens of other states and communities 
may follow to the great profit of their com- 
monwealths. All worthwhile crops have 
to be nourished, cultivated and protected; 
the scenery crop is no exception to the rule. 
Perhaps it pays a higher dividend on the 
attention given it than do most other crops. 


If some shrewd enthusiast for the cause . 


of social democracy had applied his talents 
to the end of inventing a device to level 
social distinctions and bring all classes into 
contact on a common ground, he could not 
have produced a more effective instrument 
for securing a democratic mixture of all 
kinds of Americans than the modern tour- 
ist camp. 

Now that out-of-doors recreation has 
become, in many states, a well-organized 
industry, and furnishing service to campers 
and tourists has become recognized as a 
profitable state policy, making well- 
regulated and. carefully protected’ camps 
the rule rather than the exception, the num- 
ber of careful persons who have taken a 
chance on the democracy of camp life has 
increased immensely. 

Realizing the importance of this protec- 
tive feature of camp life, the recreation in- 
terests of several of the north Middle West 
states last season employed Major A. J. 
Lytle, an overseas veteran, who was a tim- 
ber cruiser before his enlistment, to give a 
comprehensive down-to-the-minute answer 
to the questions, Whois the camper? Why? 
What is his economic importance in the job 
of harvesting the scenery crop of today and 
tomorrow? What is the future of the auto- 
mobile touring camp? In finding the an- 
swers to these questions, Major Lytle, with 
his wife, drove more than 22,000 miles and 
visited hundreds of camps in various states. 
As’a camperologist, Major Lytle is un- 
doubtedly entitled to top rank. 

“The answer to the first question,” de- 
clares Major Lytle, “‘is, almost everybody. 
The discovery of this fact gave me the big- 
gest kick of my experience in placing the 
species Autocampus under the microscope. 
Here is only one of many experiences which 
taught me that it is unsafe to discount the 
social or financial status of a man simply 
because he tours in a tin can and cooks:his 


_|“own grub instead of traveling in a limousine 
“!-and stopping at hotels.” a ‘ 


Roughing it at Sixty 


“When we pulled into the municipal 
camp at Superior, Wisconsin, and I began 
to give the pilgrims the once-over, my at- 
tention was immediately attracted to a 
man and his wife who appeared to be about 
sixty years of age. They were very friendly 
and approachable. In the evening the 
woman made this confession: ‘I’ve wasted 
forty years of fun and fine wholesome pleas- 
ure. Since I was a girl, I haven’t had my 
hands in dishwater until ten weeks ago. 
My life has been very sheltered and easy 
and my domestic duties have been entirely 
supervisory. 

““We have one home in New England 
and another in Florida, with the usual 
equipment of automobiles and servants. 
From the time of our marriage, my husband 
has consistently urged me to go with him on 
outing trips and get a taste of roughing it. 
He is an incorrigible devotee of out-of- 
doors life in its rougher phases. We have 
often compromised on European trips and 
have spent several seasons in Hawaii. I 
could never understand how he could get so 
much enjoyment out of roughing it. He 
has always insisted that if I would try it 
once I would become as thorough an /enthu- 
siast as he is. Finally, ten weeks ago I sur- 
rendered and told my husband that I would 
go with him for just two weeks and play the 
game even-handed with him. 


bd 


S eptember 


““Well, we started out just t 
ago in the little old flivver sedan, i 
so enthusiastic about this kind o if 
we are going to keep on until it is/, 
to Florida. Then we are ae 
there with camp acquaintances y 
stead of immediately opening ovf 
home, we are going to have a tast if 
life in various parts of the state. 

“*This has been a wonderful ¢/¢ 
to me in every way. I feel thatI 
begun to live. It has been a rey { 
me as to almost every side of ||. 
come to know people as I never |x y 
before. It has been very broad j 
used to think that I was alwa| 
keenly appreciative of scenery an) 
beauty of every kind; this trip as }: 
has taught me that my acquaint), 
the beauties of Nature was more ||) 
anything, than my acquaintance { 
ple before I turned camper.’” 


Buying Vacation Spo 


“Recruits to the ranks of the’ 
pilgrims from this class of people 
creased immensely in the last two ja 
will increase at a still greater sil 


~ mediate future. Last year ther 
-least 1,500,000 campers—probe j 


siderably in excess of that numbe') 
thousands of campers do not g 
national parks and forests. — 
“Camping is the best possibli 
which to select a permanent yacat 
and many tourists of the highy 
this in mind. For example, we st) 
the shore of Lake Vermilion, whi. 
back from Tower, Minnesota. A { 
from the beach was a very artistic 
which commanded one of the m 
tiful vistas of lake and shore I dy 
seen. Only one camper besides nj 
stopped near this place. A strang 
perienced in judging camping pec 
ably would have concluded, from} 
at this man’s outfit, that perhay | 
camping because he didn’t have ¢: 
“Pointing to the lodge and 
which it commanded, he declare | 
had been hunting over several sta | 
just such a location and that he’ 
to buy it if the owner would sell. 
went to the house for water he lea b 
the wife of the owner that the j? 
tained about eleven acres and } 
would be willing to sell it for $7 ) 
husband came in later and stuck’ | 
with the result that the camper tc! 
the nearest bank and there arrans | 
payment for'the. property. 
_ “Jake and river frontage in M1 
Wisconsin and Michigan is bei 
sively bought today, and gen 
campers whose bank accounts } 
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(Continued on Page 86) 
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REO Series 


—Generously dimensioned 
for five. adult passengers. 


—Four-door roominess and 
convenience. 

—Six-cylinder, fifty horse- 
power engine. 


—Mounted on the standard 
120-inch Reo double- 
frame chassis. 


—New modish design; clean, 
graceful lines. 


—Smart two-tone color 
scheme. 


—Richly upholstered and 
durably finished. 


G Sb DEaeN 


—Four genuine full-size 
balloon tires on steel disc 
wheels. 


—New and improved gas 
and spark control. 


—Cleanly arranged front 
compartment, with the 
exclusive Reo Safety 
Control. 


—Cluster assembly of in- 
struments on a richly 
finished nickeled panel, 
located on walnut 


finished board. 


REO MOTOR CAR, COMPANY - Lansing, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

“Taking up collections,” says Major 
Lytle, “‘in the better class of tourist camps 
for the benefit of some family ‘in hard luck’ 
has become almost a daily occurrence. It 
has become a very popular and profitable 
species of panning. A child appears at a 
camp fire and gazes hungrily at a meal 
cooking there. Sympathetic questions are 
asked and shortly a big-hearted man or 
woman is making the rounds, taking up a 
collection. This game is played with many 
variations. 

“‘Camp caretakers are becoming increas- 
ingly alert to protect campers against these 
modern mendicants who ply their tin-cup 
trade in transcontinental tours in tin lizzies. 
In general, it should be said that camping is 
becoming increasingly safe; camp policing 
and protection is becoming systematized 
and coérdinated and the standard of camp 
service is each year improving.” 

Our national parks are the great magnets 
of American tourist travel, the major des- 
tination points for those millions of auto- 
mobilists to whom the motor car has made 
private transportation in family parties a 
financial possibility. The circus press agent 
would say, “The national parks are the 
grandest aggregations of scenic magnifi- 
cence of the Western World’; they have 
been made the nation’s playgrounds be- 
cause of this fact. Perhaps no public policy 
of the national Government has had a more 
complete justification than the preservation 
of these immense scenic areas for the free 
use of the people—of generations of Amer- 
icans yet unborn. 

But those farsighted leaders of public 
opinion and congressional action who pio- 
neered the establishment of our national- 
park system had only a vague vision of the 
extent of the army of pilgrims who would, 
so soon after they were set apart in per- 
petuity, visit these scenic shrines. The 
gypsy corpuscles in the blood of the nation 
were suddenly released by the general fam- 
ily ownership of the means of independent, 
unhampered long-distance travel; the lure 
of the open road fell upon the whole people 
like a national passion. ‘‘Let’s go,’ be- 
came the family slogan, and the national 
parks and forests drew millions of pilgrims 
where they had before drawn thousands. 
As a result the people of America have, en 
famille, absorbed geography through eyes, 
ears, nostrils and pores—the nation’s chil- 
dren with their parents. 

Probably a better way of teaching patri- 
otism has never been devised than touring 
the national parks. It seems impossible 
that any American could, for example, 
stand on the rim of the Grand Cafion or 
drink in the grim grandeur of the great 
peaks of Glacier Park without acquiring a 
broadened sense of the greatness of his 
country and the privilege of citizenship in 
the United States. 


The See: America Club 


Again, the human contacts incident to 
journeying to and from these great scenic 
attractions must be included in the educa- 
tional valuation of America’s scenery crop. 
The purely recreational and health value of 
this general passion for gypsying is not to 
be lightly considered. How fast this pas- 
sion has developed is little appreciated. 
About 1,500,000 persons visited the na- 
tional parks by rail and auto last season as 
against about 500,000 in 1917. 

How much money these visitors spent is 
largely a matter of conjecture. For ex- 
ample, Yosemite is a nimble harvester of 
visiting shekels. Careful estimates indicate 
that the visitors to this star scenic attrac- 
tion spend annually about $2,500,000 within 
its borders and more than $5,000,000 
additional within California. Eliminate 
the Yosemite National Park as a scenic 
attraction and California would next year 
be out of pocket more than $10,000,000. 
Yellowstone National Park is a close run- 
ning mate for Yosemite in yielding a rich 
harvest of out-of-state dollars to Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho, which divide its tour- 
ist crop. 
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In the year ending July 1, 1925, Uncle 
Sam spent $1,000,000 on roads in national 
parks; this season’s expenditure for this 
purpose will be $1,500,000, and an annual 
road outlay of $2,500,000 has been author- 
ized for 1926 and 1927. 

Uncle Sam has been taking on new na- 
tional parks and plans to continue to do so. 
The major scenic features of these undevel- 
oped accessions must be made reasonably 
accessible by automobile. It is not the 
policy of the Government, however, to 
destroy the wildness of any national park 
by an elaborate system of motor roads. The 
side trips on horseback and on foot will re- 
main to challenge the interest of the adven- 
turous. 

The extent to which the national parks 
have gripped the interest of the people is 
indicated by the confession of a business 
man located in a typical Western town: 

“The leading merchants and professional 
men of our town are going to see at least one 
national park each year, and keep on until 
we make the entire round. We’ve made a 
start and we like it so well that any other 
sort of a vacation isn’t considered. For 
months beforehand we study about the 
park to which we’re going. If the national- 
park service has any better customers for 
its literature than our home-town See- 
America Club, I miss my guess. We'll 
know considerable about America and her 
scenery before we get through.” 


A Super:Switzerland 


The number of clubs and classes visiting 
the national parks for systematic study is 
increasing each year. 

The domain of the forest ranger has 
achieved amazing popularity with seekers 
of out-of-doors recreation. In 1924 about 
12,000,000 visitors to the national forests 
were reported by the rangers; 10,323,821 
came by automobile, 792,000 by railroads 
and trolley lines and there were almost 
1,000,000 hikers. 
bered slightly more than 1,000,000, the 
campers 1,587,000 and the picnickers 
1,874,000. The total of transient tourists 
was 6,724,000. Of course, these figures in- 
clude duplications. 

Clearly, the forest ranger is a hot favorite 
with the automobile tourist. He gives serv- 
ice, exacts discipline and inspires confi- 
dence. The camp sites of the national 
forests are models of selection and arrange- 
ment. There are probably no_ better 
teachers of the art of camping than the 
rangers. They speak with the voice of 
Uncle Sam and their word goes, even with 
those who are inclined to be lawless. 

The pulling power of a great scenic at- 
traction is perhaps best illustrated by 
Grand Cafion National Park in Arizona, 
for the reason that this is slightly off the 
main line of travel to California—a side 
trip of about sixty-five miles, involving, as 
a rule, only a short stop-over. In a word, 
for the most part only those tourists who 
are true scenery hounds visit the Grand 
Cafion, which last season had more than 
108,000 visitors, of whom more than 66,000 
came by train. Although motor travel to 
the Grand Cafion has increased nearly 400 
per cent in the last five years, the scenery 
crop of this magnificent attraction will 
come into full harvest only when the auto- 
mobile highways now planned and under 
construction within the park itself are com- 
pleted. 

Scenery development is fast becoming a 
highly specialized form of engineering. 
Often it calls for large investments on 
which the returns must be soundly pre- 
determined before the project is under- 
taken. The commercial returns must be as 
carefully estimated as those of a big city 
subdivision into which generous develop- 
ment funds must be poured before any 
return can be expected. The proposed open- 
ing of the Piute Pass region of California is 
a case in point. 

This is the Switzerland of the High Sier- 
ras and is today inaccessible to automobile 
travel. Although only one-quarter the area 
of Switzerland, it contains more high peaks 


The hotel guests num-— 
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and beautiful lakes than the scenic mecca 
of European travel. In it are 145 moun- 
tain peaks more than 11,000 feet high. 
Among them is Mt. Whitney, the highest 
in continental United States. The Cali- 
fornia legislature has recently made an ap- 
propriation for a preliminary survey of this 
little-known American wonderland. One 


of the leaders in this scenic enterprise says 


as follows: 

“Making this marvelous region easily 
accessible to motor tourists is more than a 
mere matter of business. It involves mak- 
ing a major contribution to the scenic 
wealth of our country; placing within 
reach of Central California automobile 
travel this group of majestic peaks, now 
visited by only a few score of venturesome 
travelers who are willing to take two or 
three weeks by strenuous pack train in 
order to enjoy their beauties. This may be 
compared to importing Switzerland and 
setting it down bodily in Fresno and Inyo 
counties, California. In its high peaks, its 
lakes and its remarkable forests of great 
trees, the Piute Pass region is literally a 
super-Switzerland. 

“Tmporting Switzerland—what an ap- 
peal such a possibility would have made to 
P.T. Barnum! But that veteran showman 
would have regarded this enterprise with 
shrewd and calculating eyes. That is a 
test viewpoint for the champions of any 
scenic enterprise to take; therefore look at 
this matter from that mercenary angle. 
The town of Bishop would be the eastern 
terminal of the proposed Piute Pass route. 
In the season of 1924 about 10,000 auto- 
mobiles from outside the state passed 
through Bishop, carrying an average of 
three and a half persons. 

“Of the 35,000 persons visiting Bishop, 
less than 100 procured pack-train outfits 
and penetrated to these concealed Alps of 
America. Practically every car passing 
through Bishop would have taken the Piute 
Pass route if that motor boulevard had 


"been a physical fact instead of a project 


on paper, because it would greatly have 
shortened their travel to Central California. 

“ Also they would have made an average 
stay in this American Switzerland of not 
less than ten days. Their expenditures 
would have been not less than $5.50 each, 
or a total of $192,500 a day for 35,000 
persons. This would mean a seasonal in- 
come for the Piute Pass region of $1,925,- 
000 from the traffic already passing through 
Bishop on its way to the many already ac- 
cessible attractions of California. This cal- 
culation leaves out entirely the additional 
volume of tourists which would be drawn 
by an opportunity to see this supreme at- 
traction. Now consider the cost side of 
this scenic development enterprise. Care- 
ful estimates indicate that the thirty miles 
of highway involved in this project would 
cost $1,000,000. And it has waiting for it 
an already existing traffic which will yield 
nearly $2,000,000 income the first season— 
a return of virtually 200 per cent on the 
investment.”’ 


Unharvested Scenery 


“But when once this hidden Switzerland 
is made easily available to any automobile 
tourist it will inevitably attract a vast vol- 
ume of new traffic. Looking at this matter 
just as if I were figuring on opening up a 
big city subdivision, I am willing to go on 
record as saying that within two or three 
years after the opening of the Piute Pass 
route its addition to the tourist income of 
Fresno and Inyo counties will be about 
$2,000,000. 

“The Lake Tahoe region eventually will 
be developed for winter sports. The Big 
Bear Lake country back of San Bernardino 
likewise has entered the recreational sub- 
division class. 

“Even in California, we are not yet fully 
awake to the fact that scenic beauty is one 
of the greatest natural resources of our 
state, a cash crop which stands well toward 
the head of the list. In the communities 
which the Creator has favored with an un- 
common wealth of scenic attractions, lead- 
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against their railroads, their chambers of 
commerce, their development and travel 
bureaus and all their come-on agencies. 

Lately certain interests sent a trusted 
representative to Florida with instructions 
to get the facts of the travel and real-estate 
situation there. He makes this interesting 
admission: 

“First, I attempted to learn how many 
visitors came into Florida by rail, but the 
railroad offices were too busy handling pas- 
senger traffic to give out any information. 
I had to get at it myself by learning the 
number of trains and cars arriving daily 
from the North and West and figuring on 
that basis. 

“My conclusion was that 550,000 per- 
sons came into Florida by train last season. 
Jacksonville is the most important automo- 
bile gateway to the Florida resort country. 
I learned that 33,611 out-of-state cars paid 
toll last. season to pass over the Jackson- 
ville Bridge in November, December and 
January. But there are other gateways and 
my estimate is that 200,000 winter visitors 
entered Florida by automobile in those 
months. That makes a total of 750,000 by 
rail and train. Many came by the sea. 
Probably for the whole season the number 
of visitors was 1,000,000—perhaps more.”’ 


A Place for Spenders 


“These visitors are spenders. One has 
only to look at the motor cars there to 
realize this. But the surest way to become 
convinced of what it costs to play in 
Florida is to pay a few hotel bills. The 
wealthier the visitor, the longer the stay. 
The percentage of those who stay three 
months or longer is certainly large. 

“‘T am quite certain that the average ex- 
penditure for the season is at least $500 a 
week and those who insist that it is $800 or 
more have arguments to sustain this figure 
which are hard to disprove. It must be ad- 
mitted that when scores of these visitors 
spend $500 to $800 a week and stay for 
three months they help mightily to boost 
the average. Then very few small spenders 
invade the Florida resort country. It’s no 
place for pikers! 

“These estimates do not cover railroad 
fares or real-estate investments on the part 
of visitors. If real-estate purchases by out- 
siders are to count in estimating the value 
of a state’s scenic crop, then I’m obliged to 
grant Florida’s billion-dollar-a-year claim. 
I was told, on apparently good authority, 
that sixty-seven millionaires had, in the 
season, switched their residence to Florida 
and were establishing homes there, many 
of them acquiring costly estates. About 
$50,000,000 is right now being spent for 
luxurious hotels—one of them to cost 
$10,000,000. I counted twenty private 
yachts at anchor in Miami Bay and sixteen 
at Palm Beach. When it comes to selling 
scenery, Florida certainly is a pace-setter. 
Call it the Riviera of America and you’re 
not far from a plain statement of fact.” 

Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, 
may be roughly classed as the off-the- 
beaten-path states. Here thousands of 
Easterners and city folks who hunger for 
the “great open spaces where a man’s a 
man” are proving more profitable than 
herds and flocks. It is the region of Indian 
pueblos and reservations, of prehistoric 
ruins, of native Spanish-Americans, of 
snow-capped peaks and turquoise after- 
glows. 

In these states, as in California, the tour- 
ist is an all-year crop and its importance is 
increasingly recognized. Mr. H. B. Wat- 
kins, general manager of the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, Chamber of Commerce, says that 
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261,000 automobiles crossed Arizona in 
1924; that about 50,000 visitors came to 
Arizona by train and 10,000 toured Ari- 
zona but did not pass through it. The 
growth of Southern Arizona, as a winter- 
resort section, is typical of what is taking 
place in other favored sections of the South- 
west. 

“About 25,000 visitors came to the Salt 
River Valley last winter,” said Mr. Wat- 
kins, ‘‘and most of them remained for sev- 
eral months. They are mainly people of 
wealth who are out-of-doors enthusiasts 
and entertain on a generous scale, shipping 
in their polo ponies and their autos. 

“Salt River Valley is a rank misnomer; 
the name will be changed to Roosevelt Val- 
ley, as the valley gets its water from the 
Roosevelt Dam impound. Unsightly signs 
are being eliminated in this district and cot- 
tonwoods are being supplanted by palms 
and other beautiful trees. A part of the 
movement is to secure more attractive 
farmhouses by furnishing without cost the 
services of an architect.” 

Colorado, also known as the Switzerland 
of America, is doing very nicely with its 
scenery crop. 

Colorado has 155 peaks more than 13,000 
feet high, or ten times as many as all 
Europe possesses, and forty-two peaks that 
reach over 14,000 feet up to the sky. Its 
tourist harvest in 1924 amounted to about 
$49,000,000. E. E. Jackson, general secre- 
tary of the Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, says: 

“Our out-of-state visitors spent nearly 
eight times as much in Colorado in 1924 as 
it cost to run the state and its institutions, 
and seven times as much as the value of its 
gold output. Is it any wonder that Colo- 
rado is building automobile roads on a 
huge scale and doing a lot of other things 
to make the tourists remember ‘this state 
pleasantly? Last year we had 276 tourist 
camps for the accommodation of visitors— 
well-equipped and well-regulated camps 
too. 

“Converting old railroads into modern 
automobile highways leading into the 
heart of the Rockies is a form of civic en- 
terprise in Colorado today. The roadbed of 
the abandoned Colorado Midland through 
300 miles of magnificent scenery is an ex- 
ample; the old Short Line Railroad to Crip- 
ple Creek is another example of converting 
obsolete railroads into automobile high- 
ways at relatively small cost. Colorado 
knows that its scenery is its best crop, and 
it is out to make the most of it by making it 
easy of access to the motoring tourist and 
by making the patrons of our scenery crop 
happy while in the state. We have fifteen 
national forests, also Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verde national parks.” 


Seeing America en Famille 


The pioneering of the present-day easy 
trails for the scenery hounds was done by 
the transcontinental railways, whose steel 
rails laid across plains and mountain ranges 
first made accessible the national parks 
and national forests of the Far West. 
These railways still function as a necessary 
part of long-distance vacation trips, sup- 
plemented by local motor services from rail- 
heads to and through the outdoor lands 
that God did not forget. The average haul 
of the touring automobile is constantly in- 
creasing and its numbers are multiplying 
from year to year. 

More and more the American people are 
learning to play. Perhaps the most whole- 
some form of play in which they have 
learned to indulge is that of seeing America 
en famille. 
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You will save time and money on 
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ing the coupon below. It will tell 
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“And my own side can’t call the tune that I’m to dance 
to,” I retorted. 

“So long as the tune follows the laws of music you can’t 
stop them.” 

“We shall see.” 

“Yes,’’ said Marshall, ‘‘and we shall see very soon. 
There’s to be a meeting at the Colonial Office tomorrow 
which you are invited to attend.” 

I stared. “‘Who’s done this?” 

“You could hardly expect Ribault to sit still.” 

“‘T shan’t support him,” I said. “‘I warned you—warned 
you both. I shall deny MY 

“You won’t deny anything; there’s nothing to deny. 
All that he has done is to offer a price for the land, and 
terms. They are terms too. The meeting I spoke of is for 
the discussion of those terms and the claims of the rival 
companies. You will be wanted as an expert witness. 
What’s wrong with that?” 

“And having got me there, I shall be interrogated in de- 
tail, questioned in such a way as to prove that Prothero 
has been acting with bias.” 

“Not necessarily. The answers you give will be your 
own affair.” 

‘Just so, Marshall. But I know James Ribault. Do you 
think he hasn’t worked out my mental attitude to a hair? 
Of course he has. He knows well enough that when I find 
myself up against Boas and Prothero I won’t be able to 
prevent myself from letting out. He’s relying on it—rely- 
ing on me to pull Prothero off his perch and show up that 
bunch of crooks.” 

““Well, perhaps he is,” Marshall admitted. “And why 
not—and why the devil not?” 

“BWxactly,’’ I said. ‘‘Why the devil shouldn’t I?” 

“‘T take it then you won’t refuse to come; as a fact, it’s 
impossible for you to do so.”’ 

“No, I shan’t refuse; but tell Ribault not to expect too 
much. My evidence’ll be based on the merits of the case.” 

“Right!” said Marshall. ‘“‘We’ll leave it at that. And 
now I’m going to send you off to Cadogan Gardens for 
Marian to havea go at. You have been pickling here quite 
long enough. The car’s at the door and I told your fellow 
to put your luggage aboard.” 

I had no choice but to accept. I had promised as soon as 
the charge against me was withdrawn I would stay with 
them. It would have been an act of grace to have shown a 
little enthusiasm, for I was unlikely to prove a cheerful 
guest. That, however, was beyond me. Marshall took a 
taxi to his chambers, so I was alone in the car. But I did 
not go straight to Cadogan Gardens. I drove first to the 
Haymarket, where I collected a packet of letters from my 
bank. 

It was queer at such a time, when my thoughts were en- 
tirely self-centered, that I should have remembered Mar- 
shall’s youngsters. There was an old tradition when I 
stopped with them that the children should unpack my 
baggage, for I always put a few toys and things among the 
shirts to give a fillip to the job. It was an aim at popular- 
ity, Isuppose. By a fluke it came into my head as we were 
passing Hyde Park Corner. I told the chauffeur to stop at 
a store. What I bought there I stowed into odd corners 
of my Gladstone. It gave me a queer satisfaction, which 
was increased when the children, three of them, gathering 
in the hall at the sound of my arrival, cast covetous eyes 
upon my belongings and made tentative inquiries as to 
whether they should conduct the unpacking. 

“Rogers is a bad unpacker,”’ said Mavis—‘‘ most bad.”’ 

“Tl leave it to you,” I said. “If you happen to find 
anything, stick to it.” 

A joyous procession went upstairs. 

“That’s more than divine,”’ said Marian, shaking her 
head from side to side. Then for the first time in her life 
she kissed me. 

, “Don’t,” I said ungraciously. ‘Please don’t, Marian 
ear.”’ 

She looked at me closely, then nodded. She understood, 
even though her feminine instinct resented the motive that 
drove me to bolt down my emotional safety valves. 

“Poor Nigel,” she said. ‘‘I see—I dosee. But you won’t 
be bitter, my dear. You won’t let an injury turn you sour.” 
Then, as I made no answer: ‘There; I’ll say no mcre and 
ask no more questions. We are going to have lunch to- 
gether and then you shall take me to a matinée. After 
that I must spend an hour with the children, and p’r’aps 
you'll help amuse them.” 

Oh, strange dishonest sex, who invalidate most sacred 
promises by the subtlest half tones of expression! Marian 
kept and broke her promise by every word she spoke and 
look she gave. In the hours we spent together, though she 
clung desperately to the commonplace, speaking only of 
matters most trivial and remote, yet never once was the 
inflection of sympathy absent from her voice. She wrapped 
me round with a warm garment of compassion and of 
_ friendship, treated me as if I might have been a child— 
even to taking my arm when we crossed a road. To this 
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day I do not fully understand her motive. She must have 
known the strain she put upon my emotional resistances. 

With women there is ever a set purpose and deliberation 
that govern their acts. Their most incomprehensible 
moods, contrary to belief, have little to do with accident. 
I think perhaps she may have been battling for the honor 
of her sex, seeking to prove by her own gentleness the 
value of woman’s gentleness in this hard and hobnailed 
world. Herself a true woman, she could not bear hatred 
either of herself or of other women. The illusion of affec- 
tion at all costs had to be preserved. At the back of her 
mind was a fear, no doubt, that because of what had be- 
fallen me I should turn away from women in distrust and 
bitterness. And so she fulfilled a duty to her sex and 
fought for it with tender determination and force that were 
irresistible. And because the contrary nature of man will 
rather ask for than receive a favor, I kept myself will- 
fully aloof, neither accepting nor acknowledging the sym- 
pathy she offered. Had she been hard and cynical, I 
might have acted otherwise and sought what then I de- 
clined. Barren complexes were at work that afternoon. 

It was after five when we arrived home. Upstairs the 
children were laughing and shouting to one another. 
Marian said nothing, relying no doubt on those young 
voices’ contribution to the work she had been at. Her 
silence was as expressive as a scored point. 

Then: “There are drinks in Marshall’s study; go and 
have one. Come upstairs if you’re bored. Perhaps you’d 
better not, though. It’s their shampoo night and they sim- 
ply will fling the soapsuds about.” She left it at that. 

I paused a moment in the hall, doubtful whether to fol- 
low. A yelling altercation burst out at Marian’s arrival. 
Bedlam was let loose. No, I couldn’t go—not yet. I lita 
cigarette and opened the door of Marshall’s study. 

Standing with his back to the fire was Prothero! 


XL 


UR surprise was mutual. I stopped in the doorway. 

The little man stiffened like a ramrod at the sight of 

me. By common consent we bowed; I ironically, he with 
a stiff formal nod of the head. 

I said, “‘I didn’t know you were here, sir.”’ 

“Nor I that you were here.” 

Under a frown I saw his eyes settle on my cigarette as 
though I were guilty of an impertinence. It was typical of 
a man who never escaped a sense of his own superiority. 

‘Sir Marshall will not be in before seven. Can I give 
him a message?” 2 

NO 

I shrugged my shoulders and picked up the whisky 
decanter. ‘‘A drink, sir?” 

“No, thank you.” 

As I mixed myself a whisky and soda my hand shook 
with an emotion I could not master. He noticed it with a 
hiss of intaken breath. 

“No wonder, Mr. Praed; no wonder your hand shakes.”’ 

I set down the glass. 

“Ts the object of your visit to tell me that?” 

His reply was indirect. 

“As you are smoking, you will not object if I do like- 
wise.” 

“Please. I would offer you a cigar if I were not afraid 
my motives would be misunderstood.” 

He took one of his long cigarillos from a breast pocket 
and lit it, staring at me over the match flame. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “‘That was a mistake, eh?—but 
by a narrow margin. Three-quarters of an hour, to be pre- 
cise. In the ordinary way I should offer you an apology, 
Mr. Praed; but I imagine you will be looking for something 
more lucrative.” 

‘‘Have you come to find out?” I asked. 

“Not altogether. I came to see Sir Marshall; but you, 
as a principal in the case, will do as well. You intend to 
prosecute, of course—unless you have other plans in opera- 
tion.” 

“Sir Francis,” I said, ‘““the way I have been treated 
doesn’t encourage me to take you into my confidence.” 

“That is understood. On the other hand, I intend to 
take you into mine. What I have to say will not take very 
long. It is a statement of policy and opinion. There is to 
be a meeting at the Colonial Office tomorrow morning.” 

“T am attending it.” 

“Just so. At that meeting I shall support the estate- 
development scheme of which Mr. Boasis the chairman. I 
shall support it because I believe it is sound and profitable.” 

“The profits,” I said, ‘are not disputed.” 

“T shall support it,” he went on, his voice rising, “with 
every ounce of influence I possess. I shall support it, if need 
be, at the expense of my reputation and my position as 
governor of Ponta Rico. There will be those present 
who may think my determination is to be shaken by 
pressure from outside—by fear of exposure. Listen care- 
fully to what I say, for it may save you disappointment. 
No blackmailer is going to make me dance to his tune.” 


“You say that to me, Sir Francis?” 

“To you, yes—to you, you highwayman! JT} 
you’ve got. I know the use to which you mez 
Well, go ahead, put your letters on the t: 
any charge that may arise from them in th 
and time. Maybe I shall go under—you’re y 
satisfaction that may bring to you. But fir 
your head and into the heads of your preci 
well—my mind is made up and, come what ma 
budge one inch from the decision at which I hay; 

As he spoke his body shook with passion like 
of a flame. He was a man with his back against 
his chin out. He stood before me with hands gr 
muscles of his arms, with nostrils distended an 
of battle leaping from his eyes. _ 

“Sir Francis,” I said, “haven’t you diseoye} 
science rather late in the game? Is this decisi, 
from such upright motives that you can afford 
parade of impartiality? I know well enough how 
sent was obtained. You were flattered, coaxed—; 
frightened into giving it. You saw in the sch 
tainty of maintaining a doubtful hold upon the 
ship. Ponta Rico was unpopular; its military 
The job wasn’t worth the price the nation p: 
that’s not all—you had something to hide—g 
syndicate knew all about.” ; 

“Tt’s a lie! No one knew but —— 

a but a woman whom any man mi 
enough to avoid the tragedy of making 

“‘T decline to discuss my friends with a b! 

“Friends? She was a blackmailer hersel 
dicate. The whole thing from first to last isa < 

“T tell you no one knew 4 

“Then how do you suppose I got the let 
as a result of a talk I overheard between 
Nunez-Hunter.’’ His eyes fixed me piercing 
when I was locked up in the cellars of the 

“‘ All lies! You stole them from her. I’ve 

“Ts the word of a blackmailer worth belie 

“No!” he replied with point. ' 

“You won’t believe I was locked in the 
Yet I could draw you a plan of those cel 
You won’t believe that I was drugged a1 
ledge of Amontado, or that when the wi 
screamed on the night of the ball at Gove: 
was a deliberate attack against me? I 
believe and never would believe. That’s 
silent. I might still have kept silent if y 
hand. You made your dislikes a trifle too | 
Francis. In your ambition to get the b 
overran yourself. My reputation had to 
My—nmy future happiness—everything a 
ure had to be taken away—that you might 
glorious scheme that basically is so sou 
It’s a little late in the day, I repeat, to co 
hiding your funk under a barrage of boa 
nobody, me least of all. It’s a great day for 
nies when they have men like you at the 

He did not say a word until I had 
A cold dignity had descended upon him. 
assumed an expression at once watchful a 
In the silence that followed my outburs 
the single button of his coat with a sharp 

“You have done?” he asked, and I n 
well. The sentiments you have expressed doubt! 
have been a credit to an honest man. You will bi 
opportunity to repeat them at the Colonial Offi 
row.’ He passed a hand across his forehead ast 
tacked by sudden weariness. “‘The case you hav 
against me is clear—very clear. Supported by 
possess, it might prove overwhelming. We 
A man in my position has many large decisions 
and sometimes his decisions may be wrong. I an 
cerned with your good opinion of me; but for 
opinion I have of myself I say that to the best of 
the recommendation I shall make tomorrow to | 
trustee and the Secretary of State for the Colonie 
wise and a just recommendation. You have cho 
clare that certain personal affairs of my own ha 
influenced me. That is a lie. There is no conn’ 
tween the one and the other. My private life an 
culties are involved only to the extent of your imi 
So far as affairs of state are concerned, this is the 
I have ever acted under duress.” 

“Duress from whom?” I demanded. 

“From you. What you will gain remains to t 
You may think it is foolish of me not to comet 
His voice stiffened. “I never come to terms. D 
war, he Praed, I was widely referred to as 
I hav 
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known a mule refuse to move even though 
lit beneath him. Tomorrow may provide W 
allel. Good night.” = 

“One moment,” I said. ‘‘Do you believe Be 
‘honest man?” (Continued on Page 94) 
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“T believe him to be a man of the world, 
shrewd, practical and trustworthy.” 

“You mean that?” 

Ta | do. ” 

I thought for a moment and my hand 
went to my breast pocket. 

“Would you trust him to the extent of 
giving him those letters that are in my 
possession?” 

“They are not mine to give, Mr. Praed,”’ 
he answered slowly. 

‘‘Assuming they were, and assuming I 
gave you my word that he is a knave and 
a blackguard?”’ 

“‘T would sooner trust them to him than 
their present owner.” 

I took the packet from my pocket and 
held it out at the length of my arm. 

“Take them, Sir Francis. They are no 
earthly use to me.” 

He hesitated. Eagerness came into his 
face, his fingers twitched nervously, then 
fastened round the letters. 

“Look them through. I should like you 
to be sure they are in order.” 

He broke the tape and examined them 
one by one. Relief and perplexity passed 
in waves across his features. 

“JT don’t understand this. You—you 
give these to me—you! Why—why?”’ 

“Why? Because if you’d been a younger 
man I would have made a fire of the things 
and held you over it. Why? Because it 
may prove to you that some of your pre- 
cious estimates aren’t worth the time you 
waste in coming to them; finally, because 
it may convince you that if you were wrong 
about one man, you can be wrong about 
another.” 

Torn this way and that, he stared at me; 
then, turning, he suddenly dropped the 
letters in the fire and held them down with 
the toe of his shoe. 

‘So you don’t trust Boas to that extent?”’ 
I taunted. ‘‘You take no chances, eh?’ 

He spun round and faced me. 

“Tl not believe I’m wrong about you. 
This is a clever move, that’s all; a move to 
win admiration for a sporting act. I warn 
you it won’t succeed. My decision is made 
and I’ll stick to it.” 

“Run your head into a wall,” 
“T’m through with you.” 

He went out with his hands clasped be- 
hind his back. 


I said. 
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HE boy Budge slipped into Marshall’s 

study and roused me from the reverie 
into which I had fallen—the boy Budge, 
whose holiday had been prolonged, thanks 
to a mild attack of German measles. 

“T say,’”’ he said—“I say, it was fright- 
fully decent of you to bring that along for 
me; but, my eye, it’s pretty beastly! How 
did you know I had a projector? Dad only 
gave it to me last week. Did he tell you?” 
I looked at the boy in doubt. He seemed 
to be talking rubbish. ‘“‘I suppose it’s a 
bit out of some movie story, but if so, they 
are topping actors. It’s awfully squirmy 
stuff. When our old friend marched on I 
was never more surprised. I suppose you 
got it off him. I never knew he was on the 
films.”’ 

“What’s all this, Budge?” 

“That bit of film, of course.’ 

I sat up sharply. 

“Film? What film?” 

“In your Gladstone bag. Mavis rum- 
maged it out when she was going through 
the lucky dip and I thought you meant it 
for me. Didn’t you?” 

“No, not exactly. I’d forgotten I had it. 
I rather wish you hadn’t seen it, old man. 
Did any of the others?” 

“No, I was all alone. 
you get the thing?”’ 

“‘T found it in some old cellars that used 
to be a German headquarters during the 
war.” 

The boy’s eyes widened. 

“But it isn’t real. Lord, no! That’s a 
silly question anyhow. Those chaps didn’t 


I say, where did 
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shoot women—surely.”” Then, as I made 
noreply: “I say, sir, if it’s real—golly, but 
it couldn’t be, because I’d swear that that 
officer chap was —— And the woman, 
too; she’s exactly like ——” 

“Like who, old man?” 

‘Florence Braid.” 

“Budge, what makes you think that?” 

“T’ve seen her statue in Parliament 
Square dozens of times. There’s a picture 
of her, too, in a war book we’ve got. They 
shot her because she nursed an escaped 
prisoner. Mother has often read us. the 
story, heaps of times, and how some Prus- 
sian captain ordered her execution and went 
along himself to see it done—Carl Haupen- 
bauer. We tried to get him after the war, 
but the swine mizzled off.” 

“You’ve got the facts all right,” Inodded. 

“That’s what makes me think the pic- 
ture’s a sham,” he said. ‘‘It must be, or 
what’s that beggar Boas doing in it?” 

“Boas?” I exclaimed. “Boas? In 
heaven’s name, what are you talking 
about?”’ 

“T’ll take my oath. Come and see for 
yourself. His face isn’t one to forget in a 
hurry, and that kind of squinny look in his 
eyes.” 

I waited to hear no more. 

“Upstairs, quick!’”’ I said. ‘‘Quick!” 

We had reached the foot of the stairs as 
Marshall came through the front door. 

“Hullo, you two seem in a hurry. What’s 
the game?”’ he queried. “Are you dodg- 
ing me?” 

Budge started to reply, but I waved him 
down. : 

“Marshall, come with us. This boy 
of yours—something impossible has hap- 
pened.” 

“T want a drink.” 

“ Afterwards.” 

I caught him by the arm and dragged 
him toward the staircase, protesting that if 
the top story was on fire we had better take 
a pail of water. 

“‘Tt’s serious,’’ I said. 

The boy Budge led the way, three stairs 
at a time. 

“Oh, Lord!”’ Marshall complained as the 
door of the little room closed behind us and 
his eye fell upon the projector, a miniature 
screen and the apparatus for a cinema en- 
tertainment. ‘‘This is a nice way to treat a 
tired man!’’ 

The electric lights were snapped out. 
The picture of a wall was thrown upon the 
screen before us and the boy Budge began 
to turn. 

Into the picture, with an armed guard on 
either side of her, walked a woman. Never 
had I seen such perfect tranquillity on any 
face. Not by the quiver of an eyelid was 
fear betrayed. One of the guards held out a 
bandage, but she waved it aside and stood 
with her back to the wall, head up and arms 
straight to her sides. One saw her lips 
move to the words, ‘‘I am ready.” The 
guards moved away, the camera pivoted 
and there was the firing party standing to 
attention with ordered arms, and there, a 
little apart—paring a finger nail with a 
pocketknife and smiling easily to himself — 
stood Leland Boas. 

I heard a sharp intake of breath from 
Marshall and his fingers closed round my 
arm. 

Boas dropped the knife into his pocket, 
straightened his body and turned his head 
to the right. Slowly his brows came down 
and his eyes narrowed. That marksman’s 
look! 

And now the whole scene was before us— 
the small white figure in the nurse’s uni- 
form, the firing party and Boas. I swear 
I could hear the order to fire ring across the 
stillness of the little room. Mist curled 
from the muzzles of the eight leveled rifles. 
The white figure swayed gently and settled 
upon the ground like melting wax. The film 
ran out with a click and arustle. 

With a cry Marshall switched on the 
light. 
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For my part, I had no words. I do not 
think I was even conscious of exaltation. 
My enemy had been delivered into my 
hands; but after what we had seen, that 
was of small account. I remember looking 
across at the boy Budge and shaking my 
head. His features were contorted in that 
singular expression of one who is repressing 
a disposition to cry. He was knocking his 
mouth with a shut fist as though forbidding 
an outlet to unruly emotions. 

Then Marshall said, “I knew her, of 
course. She nursed me at Bloemfontein dur- 
ing the South African War—a woman who 
never gave in. Never! Let’s get a drink, 
shall we?—and—and dd 

He went out of the room very quickly. 
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DID not sleep that night; a confusion of 

thoughts kept my mind in a state of rest- 
less activity. I lay on this side and on that, 
turned my pillow, tried to read, walked the 
floor; but all without success. Power to 
snap the cords of wakefulness was denied 
me. The traffic noises diminished into the 
low hum of a sleeping city, which in the 
darkness sounds like the sustained note of a 
violin. From the southeast came the regu- 
lar chiming of Big Ben, supported and 
denied by lesser chimes. Below stairs a 
small clock rattled out its faulty opinion of 
time with a note like a man tapping the rim 
of a wineglass. The regular tread of a 
policeman on his beat came and went and 
cameagain. Dawn washeralded by snatches 
of song from a party of late revelers and 
therumble of distant carts and lorries bound 
for the market at Covent Garden. An end- 
less night, where sound and absence of 
sound contributed to the dull and wakeful 
misery. 

Ribault, Marshall and I had stayed talk- 
ing until nearly two. ‘‘Getting the guns 
in,” as Ribault called it. Ribault, all lit up 
with enthusiasms, bristling with plans of 
attack; chuckling his delight at the turn 
fate had played in our favor. 

“There you are, m’dear,”’ he had said a 
dozen times. ‘‘The whole thing switches 
from the governor to the man we want to 
get at. It abolishes your objection, eh? 
Gives you freedom to strike at the root of 
the trouble?” 

And Marshall, with his quick word, his 
logic, his lawyer mind: ‘‘This you can do. 


That you can’t. Here’sa point. Rubbish! 


Not like that!” 
inventiveness. 
Had it been otherwise with me, had it 
not been that every inspiration of joy and 
even of interest was gone, that talk and the 
making of those plans must have been one 
of the great hours of my life. I had had my 
fight, crossed my rivers, and the end was in 
view—the end, but not the prize. Adven- 
ture and romance had been mine—mine for 
a little while, and then there was nothing. 
Ever since the arrival of Philida’s mar- 
conigram I had striven against one ap- 
palling realization—the realization that in 
the hour when most I needed her she had 
thrown me down. In vain I told myself it 
was not so; that she had discovered, as 
any might discover, that the love she had 
professed was not of the stuff that lasts. 
The ugly truth remained. Her trust was 
not equal to the strain. She had not asked 
to hear my case—had forbidden even that 
I should write to her. That she would 
know by now that the charge against me 
was a false charge brought with it no joy. 
With its withdrawal she had sent no word 
of regret nor offered any remission of my 
freedom. Here was proof positive of how 


His love of drama and 


little she cared. So, at least, it seemed to 


me. Not that I would have had her write. 
I did not want an acknowledgment of mis- 
take, for the Philida I loved and/had created 
in imagination was the vei trusted 
in adversity and stood her chanice for better 
or for worse. 

As Nancy had said after the adventure 


- on Amontado, “‘Where my man went, I’d 


_were early, a halt was 


* buns, doughnuts and 


‘with me in silence, 2 § 


go too. If love’s worth tak: 
taking chances for.” | 
That endless night and the 5 
Grumble of distant trai 
clocks chiming—Philida— 
to the measure of the 
lying dead beside a wall. 
all the way. Reasonings 
reasons. ‘“‘We’ll say ; 
that.”” Old Ribault 
Somewhere about the he 
ing peaceful blue sleep. 
ing? Her kisses had bee 
the extent of her loss? 
ing his knuckles against 
ida—and now the police) 
A man of forty in love 
game. Stick to busin 
profit. Stiffen up for tha 
Praed. Time the knock 
faction in winning a figh 
on neck, Leland Boas— 
Marshall, with the Ha 
his finger tips. Even in| 
tion had not been tolera 
thousand marks inten 
with him into the unkno 
lose one’s identity in an 
adopt another man’s. i 
man! Thank God, that 
Dawn at last, pale lemon ere i 
gray, the outline of a 
against a scud of clouds theb 


of a cat arching his back cw 
pole of a roof. 
Perhaps the door was 
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ends. 
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Heaven be praised for 
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Colonial Office. M 
ahead of us, having arrai 
he wished personally to ati 
did not talk much, but he ht 
deal to himself and once or 
a dance step upon the 


tioner’s in Buckingham 
greatly to my astonis! 
consumed an incredible 


These. he severally ref 
first-rate and delicious 
that of a schoolboy out f 


-of making him sick, thesé ri: 


added surprisingly to h 
being. He came out of thes 
crumbs and smiles. 

“Food and a fight, my df 
“they are the things that i 
erable.” 

With that he took an if 
gave half a crown to an urch 
my arm set off at a good pac) 
at the Colonial Office one m'{t 
our appointment. 

In the hall we found Mr. 
for us. Zealer was the st 
Whereas Ribault was like : 
rubber ball, Zealer was like |! 
spring steel slightly rusted a 
A chronic sufferer from dys 
sisted mainly upon hot wate)!! 
biscuits. I cannot recall an . 
he uttered a remark in my pr' 
pressed his opinions a 


release like getting one’s fing’ 
of a mole trap. We were ¢ 
stairs and down a corridor 
Thence we passed through |! 
room to a smaller apartme 
the anteroom were Chalice 
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licsprang to his feet as I came in, but 
pring to a touch from Craven, sat 
n ith an air of embarrassment. \ 
ne: were quite a number of men in the 
;, me of whom were strangers to me. 
nized Bryan Lewis, the public 

e from pictures I had seen of him in 
hed papers; a sharp-featured man 
ery long fingers. To my astonish- 
6, Sir William Manistry, the public 
actor, was present. He nodded a 

+ to me. I did not at first see Boas 
as The latter was sitting at the 
ge, restlessly flicking a corner of his 
fare with a thumb nail. He rose, 
acstiffly and sat down again. 
yg was leaning against a wall, talking 
mother men, one of whom I learned 
js solicitor. Standing inside ‘the 
3, ith hands buried in his pockets, was 
sjil. I could distinctly smell the 
4ig cloth of his trousers. A fault- 
yressed young man bustled through 
91 door and announced that the Sec- 
“yf State would not keep us waiting a 
it By tacit consent, the rival compa- 

hhered at opposite sides of the table. 
Hiieco, please,”’ said the faultless 


nan. ‘ 
secretary of State for the Colonies, 
permanent officials and an under- 
‘y came in. Lord Medhurst was 
of the successful politician. He was 
n affable and precise. He knew his 
sad. but did not always reveal it. He 
arood listener and conveyed the im- 
si that other men’s opinions might 
jove as valuable as’his own. After 
fumality of introduction he took his 
@; the head of the table, invited us to 
ed and launched into the subject. 
| ave,” he said, ‘adopted an unusual 
sin inviting a general discussion upon 
ier which in the ordinary way would 
tided, without ‘the introduction of 
ic influences, by this office, my friend 
polie trustee and by the custodian of 
ainy property.” Here he inclined his 
| oward Prothero. “In ordinary cir- 
snees the recommendations of Sir 
14 in matters dealing with the-welfare 
oa Rico would be sufficient to insure 
aoroval. Unhappily, the present cir- 
Sinces are not ordinary. They are not 
n'y on two accounts; first, because by 
yig the estate-development scheme 
is before us we are reluctantly driven 
ict the proposals of Messrs. Ribault, 
Palatine for the construction of an 
on intended as a fuel port for the 
ik United Transcontinental Airways, 
have no hesitation in saying, gentle- 
,1at both these schemes have the ap- 
é of the present government, whose 
ions, as you are all aware, are progres- 
_'ereit geographically possible for both 
ms to be made operative, there is no 
bn that both would receive our support 
€couragement. It is an unhappy acci- 
, Nature that this is not the case. Just 
ve is only one site upon which a new 
n2an be built, there is only one site 
1e for the construction of an aero- 
tr, We are therefore forced to decide 
y or the other. 
bw, gentlemen, it is an open secret 
ie finances of this country, still heav- 
dened with war debts, are in no posi- 
> float loans for the carrying out of 
lve enterprises. Our policy in ab- 
ig Ponta Rico into the empire is one 
as heen severely criticized. We could 
2 obtain the consent of the taxpayer 
tly experiments to develop the island. 
velopment therefore is a matter of 
‘e rather than of public enterprise. 
fovernment is in the position of a 
11 landlord who, although not financ- 
© operations which are to take place 
this property, retains to himself the 
Df rejecting or approving the plans. 
Francis Prothero, in the dual char- 
pf governor and custodian of ex-enemy 
y at Ponta Rico, is of the opinion 
e could not do better than accept the 
als made by Mr. Leland Boas on be- 
df his syndicate. That opinion has 
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not only my own support but the support 
of many of my colleagues in the cabinet. 
It is, I think, generally known that with 
the introduction of the new gambling act 
public gambling will be granted under 
license in certain specified localities. Ponta 
Rico, on account of its isolated position, its 
general beauty and favorable climate, would 
indubitably be one of the privileged places. 
I have to thank Mr. Boas for the figures he 
has prepared of profits that might be ex- 
pected to accrue from a properly run and 
organized casino. His estimate is singu- 
larly free from exaggeration or optimism. 
The scheme as represented to us affords a 
new and important source of revenue.” 


It was here that Marshall yawned— ~ 


openly, audibly and without an effort at 
concealment. 

He had tilted back his chair and his feet 
were propped against the table in the 
approved parliamentary style. He yawned 
and the permanent officials gasped. Lord 
Medhurst stopped abruptly, frowned and 
cleared his throat. 

James Ribault, startled from a reverie 
into which he had been east by this long 
stream of velvet words, released the most 
crashing cough in the whole of his bronchial 
history. It swept the room like the bursting 
of a hand grenade. A heap of paper slips 
before him were blown this way and that. 


.The whole atmosphere was changed, for 


whereas before the company had been 
lulled into a kind of casual insensibility, 
now everyone was alert and on guard, 


chairs were drawn up to the table or noisily 


pushed back. Noses were blown and 
Prothero rubbed his lean hands together 
with a dry rustle. 

“T am afraid,” said Lord Medhurst 
crisply, ‘‘I am occupying a great deal of 
your time in my analysis of the situation. 
I will be as brief as possible in what re- 
mains to be said. The Prime Minister has 
instructed me, before coming to an agree- 
ment with Mr. Leland Boas, to offer to 
Messrs. Ribault, Zealer & Palatine the 
opportunity of ventilating any grievances 
they may feel they have sustained. As a 
result of an act inspired, as no one will 
doubt, by a most zealous regard for duty on 
the part of Sir Francis, an unfortunate in- 
cident has occurred to which has been given 
a most unwelcome publicity. I refer to the 
arrest of Mr. Nigel Praed in circumstances 
which a less broad-minded and experienced 
man might assume to be the result of de- 
liberate prejudice. I venture to hope an 
acceptable apology for this regrettable oc- 
currence is now in preparation and will be 
published in all newspapers concurrently 
with the withdrawal of the charge. 

“In saying I trust the apology will be 
acceptable, I feel I should add that, were 
it to prove otherwise, Mr. Praed would be 
in a position to embarrass greatly our pres- 
ent negotiations and cast a slur upon the 
reputation of a very gallant officer and 
gentleman. I am not making suggestions 
to Mr. Praed or to the firm in whose service 
he was employed. I am not disguising the 
fact that if they choose to resort to the law 
or the press they would excite in the imagi- 
nations of a vast number’ of their fellow 
countrymen contempt and ridicule for the 
persons and departments responsible for 
this involuntary miscarriage of justice. It is 
through exposures of such a kind govern- 
ment prestige is sacrificed. Mr. Praed and 
Mr. Ribault and my learned friend, Sir 
Marshall Livesay, are, I am certain, well 
aware that, whatever appearances may sug- 
gest, there was no thought of malice in the 
prosecution. I am confident these gentle- 
men, in the face of what must be an hour 
of disappointment, will state that their 
own future conduct will be equally without 
malice or desire to precipitate a national 
scandal. No one deplores what has hap- 
pened more than I and no one is more 
anxious that amends should be made.” __ 

He paused and looked at me with an 
expression of innocent interrogation. Mar- 
shall caught my eye and nodded. 

“Go on,” he said. 

As I rose to speak I saw Prothero stiffen 
in his chair. 
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“Tf you will forgive me, My Lord,” I said, 
“T think you are concentrating on a diffi- 
culty that has not arisen.” 

Somebody, I don’t know who, ejacu- 
lated, “Eh?” 

“T have no grievance against Sir Francis 
Prothero. He did not approve of the pro- 
posals it was my duty to place before him, 
and he said so. He further said he had 
given his approval to the other scheme. 
Everything was perfectly plain and above- 
board. He gave me a hearing. I failed to 
convince him and that is all there was to 
it. In ordering my deportation from Ponta 
Rico he acted on advice from his A. D. C., 
who had seen me in Germany during the 
war and quite naturally was unaware of 
my true identity. Sir Francis believed me 
to be an alien with an unsavory reputation 
and took the precaution to have me re- 
moved. It is true in so doing he may have 
acted with more force than judgment, but 
his motives were above reproach. I confess 
I felt some bitterness when arrested on a 
charge of bribery, but I fully realize that 
when the charge against me was preferred 
His Excellency was unaware I had received 
a cable from my firm dispensing with my 
services. My treatment throughout has 
been distinguished by the most exact jus- 
tice.’’ _- 

Lord Medhurst beamed. 

“T cannot conceive a more generous at- 
titude of mind,” he said, “‘and I am sure 
Sir Francis will hasten to second that 
opinion.” 

There was a pause in which Sir Francis 
drummed his fingers upon the table. His 
mouth was tightly compressed and his 
brows knit. 

“T am wondering,” he said in a voice 
crisp as a sheet of ice, ‘‘whether Mr. Praed, 
in voicing praises of my impartiality; is 
himself acting with equal impartiality.”’ 

“Ah, tut! Come!” Lord, Medhurst 
hastily interposed. “Isn’t that rather be- 
side the point?”’ Z 

“It may be, My Lord; but as, in my pre- 
vious dealings with Mr. Praed, he has 
always repressed his admiration for my acts 
and motives, I cannot help asking myself 
to what this altered attitude is to be 
attributed. When a man falls to flattery 
he is generally hoping to get something ‘out 
of it.” 

“Isn’t ‘flattery’ an awkward word in this 
relation?’’ said Marshall—“‘ awkward, since 
it implies exaggerated praise for an inade- 
quate cause?” 

“T am not concerned with definitions, 
Sir Marshall.” 

‘Precisely’ —from Lord Medhurst. 
“Nor are we concerned, Sir Francis, with 
personal animosities. Mr. Praed has made 
a graceful tribute, which I had thought you 
would be the first to appreciate. We are all 
anxious to find a way out of this very un- 
comfortable dilemma. Mr. Praed, as the ag- 
grieved party, has a right to express himself 
in what terms he thinks fit. I for one am 
satisfied that there was no irony in the 
phrases he used.” 

Sir Francis folded his arms. 

“‘T ask him to indorse that,” said he. ‘‘I 
ask him to deny that he wants something 
and believes he has a chance of getting it. 
Further, I suggest that what he wants is to 
put me in a position of public odium.”’ 

“Sir Francis ea 

“Let me answer that, Lord Medhurst,”’ 
said I. “Sir Francis is perfectly right. I 
do want something.” 

“cc Ha!”’ . 

“But not what he suggests. Indeed, I 
wish to rescue him from what inevitably 
will result in public odium if his recom- 
mendations in the matter of the estate- 
development scheme are adopted.” 

Lord Medhurst looked at me severely. 

“That, Mr. Praed, is outside your proy- 
ince.” 

“Tt is within the province of any British 
citizen,” I replied, ‘‘to render what serv- 
ice he can to the state. I think Mr. Boas 
will agree that he is hardly the kind of 
person with whom a reputable government 
could have dealings.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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« the mud begins to fly!”’ said 
“Jwarned you, My Lord, to expect 
inof the kind.” 
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y yu must realize that abuses of 
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-{rd,” said I, “I have abused no 
Vh I said is a plain statement of 
fept with a rope, the British 
mit cannot deal with the murderer 
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a those involved in it. By good 
came into my hands when, 
dhis man’s agency, I was confined 


miback so suddenly that I lost my 
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ir over the mantelpiece split into 
d showered onto the grate like 
iin the far side of the table came 
jd another shot. One of the per- 
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pressed to his thigh, his face 
a repeated ‘Oh, oh!” coming 


yas on my feet again. Prothero 
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sion of the pistol. It was the 
een an ant and a wesp. Some- 
| had reached the other side of 
My way to right and left was 
‘men and overturned chairs. I 
jt headfirst across the table. A 
shed into the woodwork beside 
I swiveled off the surface as 
Prothero away with a foot in the 
His falling body tripped me and 

headlong into the muzzle of the 
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a’ came from Boas, and I knew 
twas up. But before the crooked 
figer had taken the first pressure 
Istruck. He struck with some- 
ick—a round ebony ruler.’ He 
ad the weapon sank in like a hot 
{ wax. The man that Bill Manis- 
ig in and collaring low, brought to 
1 was dead before ever he reached 
ly with a darkening groove across 
lad and the pallor of death creep- 
luis features. The pistol was still 
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S$ a very different atmosphere 
ten minutes later, we gathered in 
‘00m to talk in excited whispers of 
| happened. The formal board- 
inner had been knocked out of 
_by four revolver shots and an 
ler. There had been some diffi- 
‘ecide what to do with the body, for 
10 private mortuary in a govern- 
ce. An old charwoman, who at 
_of the affray was washing the 
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‘suggestion that it should be put 
le room where she kept the brooms 
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2s a nice table there,” she in- 
s, “and I’ll pop a sheet over it till 
2 comes along.” 
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ted it. Bill Manistry, after his 
lar collar, got on the telephone to 
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| the Secretary of State’s private 
which we had repaired. Francis 
Was given a chair by one of the 
where he sat with hands hugged 
Stomach, a drawn face and lips 
nut. _ He must have been suffering 
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acutely from the kick Boas had given him. 
He made no complaint however. In the 
general excitement it was some while be- 
fore I noticed that Lord Medhurst was 
continually dabbing at me with a folded 
sheet of blotting paper. 

“Y’m afraid it’s done for—quite done 
for,” he kept murmuring. 

“What is?” I asked. 

» Your suit.” 

I saw then that I was covered with ink 
from head to foot. I had not seen Lord 
Medhurst pick up the huge lead inkwell 
and fling it at my assailant. 

““A miserable shot too,’’ he complained. 
“Nowhere near.” 

Marshall and Manistry were in a heated 
argument as to which of them was respon- 
sible for Boas’ death. 

“*T tell you I smashed his skull with the 
ruler!’ 

“Well, you see if at the post-mortem 
they don’t find his back’s broken. I heard 
it snap as we came down together.” 

James Ribault was lighting a cigar, an 
example readily followed by others. Very 
soon the room was blue with smoke. With 
some diffidence I offered a cigarette to 
Prothero. He shook his head. The same 
distrustful look was in his eyes when they 
met mine. 

“Heavy scoring, Praed,’’ he said, form- 
ing the words with difficulty. “I take it 
this card was up your sleeve last night 
when you generously presented me with 
the rest of the pack.” 

“Until after you left I was not aware of 
its existence,’ I said, and turned away 
with a gesture of disgust. 

But he recalled me with: ‘Come back. 
I—I beg your pardon. I am not a man who 
readily admits himself to have been wrong, 
not readily admits himself a loser.” 

“Nor am I, Sir Francis.” 

“You fought chivalrously and against 
heavy odds.” 

“T had retired from the fight,” I said. 
“Tt was only an accident brought me back.” 

“Retired?” One of his eyebrows went up 
questioningly. 

“You might have guessed that last 
night.” 

“‘T was looking for something at the back 
of it.” 

“You couldn’t have looked far.” 

“My daughter?’’ he queried. _ 

“Tt was difficult to attack you in the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“But she’d given you the chuck, Praed. 
You were free to do what you liked.” 

“‘T did what I liked,” I answered. 

For a long while he looked at me. There 
was something queerly naive in his expres- 
sion. Presently, as though it were acting 
independently of instructions from head- 
quarters, his right hand jerked out toward 
me. 

“Care to?” I took his hand with an awk- 
ward laugh. We were both horribly embar- 
barrassed. “Don’t imagine I enjoyed 
that,” he said. “I hate to lose a good an- 
tagonist.”’ 

“‘Tf you never lose anything better worth 
having ——’”’ I began, and left the sentence 
unfinished. 

Boas’ lawyer was speaking. He was very 
full of gesture and protestation. He had no 
idea of the identity of his client—always be- 
lieved him to be a British subject of great 
integrity. It was impossible to credit that 
he was the murderer of Florence Braid. 
There must have been a mistake. 

“Did his conduct suggest a man who had 
been unjustly accused?’? Marshall asked 
sweetly. 

“On behalf of other shareholders in the 
proposed company, there will have to be an 
inquiry—a most searching inquiry.” 

“Don’t doubt it; there will be,” said 
Manistry, short and crisp. 

‘‘Of course, in the present circumstances,”’ 
the lawyer persisted, “‘it is doubtful whether 
our plans will mature. Mr. Boas was the 
force of the whole machine. He practically 
controlled the entire capital. The scheme 
had been registered as a limited liability 
company to protect his personal interests. 
I am afraid it will be some time before I 
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shall be able to make any definite pro- 
posals.”’ 

“T think you may take it, sir,” Lord Med- 
hurst interrupted, “you will not be required 
to make proposals, definite or otherwise. 
You may further take it that negotiations 
in this affair are at an end. Good morning.” 

He turned his back and shook me warmly 
by the hand. 

“We are certainly indebted to you, Mr. 
Praed, for rescuing us from a disastrous 
mistake—most disastrous—a mistake the 
extent of which can barely be realized. We 
have been badly advised in this matter.” 


_ He screwed in an eyeglass and focused it 


upon Prothero. ‘‘There has been a precipi- 
tancy greatly to be deplored.” 

Then Prothero, on his feet and to atten- 
tion, quickened by finding a new antago- 
nist, red, bristling, prawnlike. 

“T would remind you, My Lord, that the 
man was sent to me with an introduction 
from your predecessor in this office. If 
there is any doubt in your mind as to my 
conduct of this business, I shall be happy 
to tender my a 

“Ah, tut! Come! No, no! But in the 
circumstances I feel that perhaps a rather 
less arbitrary attitude might be assumed 
toward these other gentlemen.” His gesture 
traveled toward Ribault and Zealer in a 
distant corner of the room. 

Francis Prothero nodded. ‘In the cir- 
cumstances,’’ he repeated, “‘my objection to 
their proposals may be taken as—as with- 
drawn.” 

It is strange with what little enthusiasm 
I heard these words. My object had been 
reached. Prothero’s consent had been 
given. It mattered little to me after that 
whether the scheme went through. I had 
small doubt that go through it would, after 
the paraphernalia of cabinet meetings, 
angry questions in the House inspired by 
shipowners, claims by rival aerial naviga- 
tion companies, criticism and argument in 
the daily press and great stacks of official 
correspondence. Yes, it would go through— 
borne on the wings of chance. Because I 
had fallen in love and scrambled over a 
lot of dustbins and been flung into the cel- 
lars of an old Moorish palace and slithered 
down the side of a mountain and fought a 
man at Atlantic Point and appeared in the 
dock at Bow Street and had my heart broken 
into many pieces, the throb of mighty en- 
gines would be heard and stout English and 
American business men, sucking fat cigars 
and studying the latest market quotations, 
would fly at ease high above restless waters 
of the Atlantic. 

Old Ribault slipped an arm round my 
neck and with fat hand smacked me affec- 
tionately upon the cheek. 

“‘Wasn’t I right, my dear, when I picked 
you for the job? You're the best friend this 
firm’s ever boasted. What’s it going to be? 
House in Curzon Street, shooting box, 
grouse moor in the Highlands, salmon river 
in Norway? You’ve opened the door to any 
or all of ’em. You’ve only to choose.” 

“None,” I replied with a touch of bitter- 
ness; ‘‘but if there’s a job going in the 
Congo wanting a man who’s used to the 
work and likes the climate, let me know.”’ 

I escaped from the room alone. 
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HERE was nothing to keep me in Eng- 
land and but for Marshall I should have 
left London that night. 

“‘Can’t be done,” he said. ‘‘Your evi- 
dence is bound to be wanted at the in- 
quest. Do what you like after that.” 

He was right. I was subpoenaed during 
the late afternoon. 

I had the jumps—couldn’t stop still. To 
occupy a chair, even at meals, was agony. 
My job was over and lack of occupation 
was more than I could bear. There was 
nothing to think about, to look forward to. 
Guided by a divine spirit of friendship, 
Marian violently quarreled with Marshall 
all through dinner that night. She was 
trying to prove, I suppose, what a villain- 
ous institution marriage was. 

Marshall rather destroyed any effect she 
might have produced by petting one of her 
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hands. He dropped a remark to the effect 
that Mrs. Nunez-Hunter had left for the 
Continent by the afternoon boat train. 
Ordinarily that would have stirred my in- 
terest, but somehow it failed to do so. 

After dinner they suggested doing a show, 
but I drew the line at that. Muttering 
something incoherent, I went out. The 
telephone bell was ringing as I shut the 
front door behind me. With no set purpose 
in my mind, I walked round and round 
Cadogan Square—dozens of times. A taxi 
driver, whose cab was waiting on the stand, 
asked if it was for a bet. He seemed a de- 
cent fellow, and although I hardly knew 
why, I stayed talking to him. We talked as 
strangers will, with lack of reserve, reward- 
ing each other for the companionship gained 
with straightforward statement and con- 
fession. 

He told me his difficulties and his aspira- 
tions, how many children he had and of the 
diversity of ways in which his wife had 
helped him. 

“Ah, but they’re queer—women,’. he 
said. “‘Lumme, they are queer! Think- 
in’, thinkin’ all the time. And do we give 
‘em credit for it? It’s a fact, we don’t. 
Mind you, I don’t say as a man’s to blame 
in that. ’E’as his work to do and ’is ’ands 
full; not much wonder if sometimes he 
don’t follow ’er reasonin’s. I’m going to 
tell you som’ing. Was a time when I was 
mad for the chance to break my old woman’s 
neck. Now then, it’s a fac’! I reckoned 
she’d played me up, d’yer see?—reckoned 
she was no good. And why? Solely ’cos I 
’adn’t the brain to follow ’er reasonin’s. 
’Appened this way—a few munce before 
our first come along, and me out o’ work 
and worryin’. Lumme! I ’adn’t the ’eart 
to look for a job; jest ’angin’ round starin’ 
at ’er, not bein’ able to leave the ’ouse, if 
you understand me—wasn’t enough food 
for one, let alone two. Fair breakin’ m’ 
backbone with the worry of it, I was. Then 
one day I ’appens to be out for a hour, and 
when I comes back she’s gorn. That’s right, 
sir—clean gorn, without a word. Best part 
of a year afore I sees ’er again. I’d a job 
then with the London General. Good pay 
and regular. Was ’avin’ my tea when she 
walks in—the kid wrapped up in a shawl. 
Young Alf, that is. Reckon that’s what 
saved ’er—the kid—for I’d got to my feet 
with my ’ands shut. 

““*Well, George,’ sez she, ‘you’ve come 
through allright.’ And, ‘No thanks to you,’ 
sez I. She jest shakes ’er ’ead. ‘You’d 
never ’ave done it with me on yer ’ands,’ 
she sez. Then kindo disappointed: ‘Ain’t 
you got no imagination, George?’ I’m 
tellin’ you the gospel truth, sir. Bin out to 
face it alone, she ’ad, with a kid comin’, so’s 
to give me a chance. That’s the woman 
whose neck I wanted to break. There’s a 
woman for yer! Ever sat down and cried? 
Lumme! I did, and ’er ’and strokin’ the 
back o’ my neck. When I was able to, you 
know, ‘Lizzie,’ I sez, ‘if you was to know 
the things as I’ve thought about you!’ 
And she ups and answers, smilin’-like, 
“Sall right, old man; you wasn’t supposed 
to understand.’”’ 

He broke off short and stared at me. 

“Good ’eavens, what’s the matter of you, 
sry’ 

I was gripping the railings, shaking from 
head to foot and mumbling. 

“Why did you tell me that story? What’s 
the idea—in God’s name, man?” 

He slipped an arm through mine. 

“Set down in the cab for a bit. You ain’t 
well. You're all of a tremble, sir.” 

“T’m all right, only—only Hy 

“You do as I say.” 

He piloted me through the open door 
and plumped me down on the cushions. 

“That’s more like. Rest your ’ead back 
while I slip down the road for a drop 0’ 
brandy.” 

“Wait!” I said, and gripped him by the 
wrist. ‘“‘Look here, drive me to Brown’s 
Hotel.” 

“You’d much better ——”’ 

“Go on, man, do it—do it!”’ 

Shaking his head, he cranked up and got 
into the driver’s seat. Of that journey all 
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I remember is successive waves of hope and 
fear. At the bureau I asked for Philida. 

“She went out half an hour ago, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

“Do you know where?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Or when she will be back?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“T'll wait,” I said. 

But I couldn’t wait. Five minutes con- 
vineed me of that. I went out without 
leaving my name. 

“Back again,’ I said to the taxi driver. 
I stumbled out where first we met. 

“T’d get home, sir,” he said; ‘‘straight, 
I would.” 

There was no question of a fare. I’d for- 
gotten it and he did not remind me. We 
drifted apart. As I came opposite the 
house in Cadogan Gardens the front door 
opened. Marian was letting someone out. 
She saw me, I am certain of that, for I was 
at the foot of the steps. She saw me and 
shut the door quickly, leaving the someone 
outside. It was very dark; the nearest 
street lamp was fifty yards away. The 
porch was in deep shadow. 

Very softly a voice said, ‘‘ Nigel.” 

I went up toward the goal of two white 
hands that drew me back into the shadow. 
I tried to speak, but no sound came. The 
white hands were about my neck, a wet 
cheek was crushed against mine. All that 
was worth having in the world was in my 
arms. 
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OW incurious is the state of happiness. 

I had thought if ever Philida and I 
met again that we should meet in a parlia- 
ment of question and answer, a court of 
inquiry where not even the lightest pebble 
of those heavy stones that had burdened us 
would be left unturned. So much called 
for justification, so little for acceptance. 
Yet her two hands, groping out of darkness 
and finding mine, answered all questions, 
swept away doubt, smoothed and soothed 
and comforted. So without a spoken word, 
utterly content, her arm locked in mine, we 
crept away through the empty echoing 
square to where the taxi waited on the cob- 
bled stand. 

I have no memory of telling the driver 
where to go. There was no need; our 
destination had been reached; location was 
of no account—she and I were together. I 
remember how I gave him a thump on the 
back and how he replied with a grip of his 
oily hand and how Philida accepted him as 
part of the machinery of our happiness and 
how we all made idiotic and friendly noises 
to one another in which the engine rhyth- 
mically joined. After that, happy and hud- 
dled, we drove—where?. I don’t know. To 
paradise perhaps, or may be it was just 
Hampstead Heath, which is paradise enough 
for lovers of any station. I remember a 
church clock chiming an hour that must 
have been very small and for the shortness 
of which I can vouch. I remember streets 
and terraces that dwindled into houses, 
standing among trees and open spaces, and 
presently no houses, but only trees and 
open spaces and a sense of height and little 
lights glimmering in a great black hollow 
beneath, as gold dust sparkles in the dark 
pool of a river. There was water, too, with 
a streak of moon across its surface and the 
shadow of a pine. It may be we invented 
the nightingale that each one of us claimed 
to hear—it was not the season for nightin- 
gales to sing. But the owl was real that 
flapped whitely into the glow of our lamps, 
hovered, laughed and vanished. It was, 
perhaps, his hoot of reedy laughter that 
tossed a measure of sense into the silence 
we shared, startled us to a sudden wakeful- 
ness of mind and need of words. 

And Philida said, ‘‘One doesn’t know the 
bare meaning of happiness until one has 
crossed the rivers.” 

“There’s something finer, better, more 
complete in what you give me, Philida, to 
need contrast or barrier to set its price.”’ 

““ Ah, now!”’ shesaid, and smiled. ‘‘ Now 
perhaps. Did you ever ask yourself what 
it cost me to give you your freedom?”’ 
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I shook my head. 

“How could you believe it was ever 
freedom?” 

“It was freedom—and that was the best 
thing I could give you.” 

“Tf you could only have known,” 
swered. 

“T did know. I couldn’t help hurting. 
Do you think if I hadn’t known how much 
I should hurt you I could ever have had the 
pluck to set youfree? They were all against 
you, Nigel—fighting you with unfair weap- 
ons. Through me your hands were tied. 
Would you have had me selfish enough to 
let them beat you?” 

And remembering what I had suffered 
when I thought I had lost her, I answered, 
“Yes, a hundred times.’ 

“Tsn’t it queer?’’ she said, grave eyes on 
mine. “‘But I wanted that answer. Just 
as I wanted—prayed—that when your 
hands were free, when you believed I’d 
failed you in the big moment, you would 
still fight fair; and you did, you did!’”’ She 
straightened and stretched out her arms. 
“Do-you know how I love you for that— 
how big it makes you for me?”’ 

“For misunderstanding and misunder- 
standing,’ I repeated. ‘‘Philida, is there 
anything in this adorable you I really un- 
derstand except that without you every- 
thing’s nothing?”’ 

The taxi driver leaned a little from his 
seat so that we could see the watch in the 
palm of his hand. 

“Tt’s no business 0’ mine,”’ 
left it at that. 

It was Philida who answered him. 

“You couldn’t have chosen a better mo- 
ment. We’ve come to the most marvelous 
understanding.” 


I an- 


he said, and 
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O THE immense potentialities of a new 
day I awoke to find Marshall fully 
dressed, standing beside my bed. 

“For mercy’s sake, get up!” he said. 
“The sight of a man smiling in his sleep 
makes me positively sick. Anyway, some- 
one’s called to see you.” 

“Who is it?”’ 

“Name of Craven. Know him?”’ 

I grinned. 

“A bit. We knocked up against one an- 
other in Ponta Rico.” 

“T’ll send him up then.’ 
Marshall turned. 
last night? 
key.” 

“‘Shinned up the portico and through the 
first-floor window. It was a bit late to dis- 
turb the household.” 

Marshall came back, shook his head and 
then shook my hand. 

“A complete ass, of course,’ he said; 
“put so long as you’re happy, I suppose it 
doesn’t matter.’’ 

I was stripped to the waist, sluicing my- 
self with cold water when Craven came in. 
In a light-colored lounge suit, fresh from 
the tailor’s, he stood in the doorway, twist- 
ing his hat and poking at the toe of one of 
his brown shoes with the point of a cane. 
He looked very military and spruce, but 
there was a hint of discomfiture in his ex- 
pression and bearing. 

“T’m sorry to call so early,” he said, “but 
I rather felt—er—that is—well, the last 
time we met, I 

“Have a chair,” I said. ‘Sling those 
clothes on the bed and sit down.” 

But he remained standing. 

“‘T owe you an apology and I’m here to 
give it. I treated.you like a tough, and— 
and it rankles.”’ 

“Rot!’’ I answered. ‘I look back on 
that little scrap of ours as a bright spot.’ 

“It’s decent of you to take that view, but 
I don’t think you quite understand. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if I’d honestly 
believed you were a blackguard; but hon- 
estly, I didn’t believe it. My instincts told 
me you were all right; but I’d been going 
on for so many years, wanting to/ knock 
your head off for that show at Di seldort, 
that even if you proved you were the arch- 
angel Gabriel I wouldn’t have missed the 
chance. And damn it all, Praed, even now 
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I don’t know whether I could have said 
any more; anyway, the opportunity was 
denied me, for into the room walked Nancy 
Vansiter. And at once it seemed to me 
that there were only two people in that 
room, Nancy and Hugh; and further, that 
since last we had met Nancy had been in 
the company of fairies. All the practical 
shrewdness of her lovely little face had van- 
ished into a mist of glory. As for Hugh, he 
seemed to approach her on allfours. It was 
idiotic. 

In frowning amazement, I stared from 
one to the other. 

When presently it dawned on Nancy 
that in a dim and distant past she and I had 
been casually acquainted, she turned to me 
with a twisted eyebrow. 

“Don’t stand there like a corseted blood- 
hound, Nigel Praed,’”’ she implored. “All 
kinds of things happen in a boat at sea 
when stars are out. I guess, apart from 
ourselves, there’s nothing too wonderful in 
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this.”” Then, as I was unable to say any- 
thing coherent—‘‘ Don’t forget your'Philida 
is waiting in that taxi by the sidewalk.”’ 

Hugh Challice came forward with the 
offer of a cigar—and it was patent to me 
that in his mother’s drawing-room a cigar 
would not be appreciated. 

“Thanks,” I said, ‘‘I’ll go without the 
bribe.” 

They kept me to my word eagerly. 

In the taxi Philida was laughing, and 
continued to laugh as we drove on. 

“Of course,” I said, staring at her, ‘I’m 
terribly glad, but feeling for you as he did— 
that boy—it amazes me.” 

“‘And of course,’ she replied in mock 
gravity, “I’m terribly glad, but feeling for 
you as she did—that girl m 

“Oh, rot,’ I said. 

We drove on past the Albert Memorial— 
token of enduring affection. 


(THE END) 


BABIES IN HOLLYWOOD 
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One is a year-and-a-half-old baby boy. The 
highest salary, that of $500 a week, is paid 
to one of the five boys in the children’s 
comedies. These youngsters are of the 
élite. 

Below them in status, as far as earnings 
are concerned, the latest screen directory 
lists twenty boys as recognized film actors, 
and half a dozen girls. There are many 
others, of course, who recognize themselves 
as such, if no one else does; but these 
twenty-six are actually in some demand for 
real parts, as the little chee-ild who brings 
them together; or in youthful sequences, as 
the hero or heroine. Of them, perhaps half 
a dozen are in such demand that they earn 
a handsome competence. The mother of 
one boy of seven who has been on the stage 
and on the screen since he was two, and 
whose name has professional value, set this 
competence at about $10,000 a year. His 
price is $500 a week, a top price, but he 
seldom works more than twenty weeks in 
the year. 

“‘ Among all the studios,” the head of the 
largest service bureau told me, ‘‘there 
aren’t more than twenty children a week, 
including those under contract, working in 
real parts or bits. We average two calls a 
week for child extras. It is impossible for 
me to say how many we place; sometimes 
none at all, sometimes 150 in a week; but 
these are extras, who get paid from $5 to 
$7.50 a day, you understand, and they work 
usually one day, seldom more than six.” 

These children form the great middle 
class, a group of about 100 of all types and 
ages—to fifteen for the boys, twelve for the 
girls—who have had some experience and 
who work, more or less regularly, in the 
tiniest of bits at fifteen dollars a day or as 
extras. 

They circulate through the crowd in 
mob scenes; they play in the streets in 
tenement scenes; they are local color; they 
are infants in arms. And all the big and 
little producing companies will need 
scarcely 100 such girls and boys among 
them in a week. 

Yet their lot is better than that of the 
proletarians, the dozens who make one or 
two long-sought-after appearances in a mob 
within the year; and the thousands in 
whose parents’ breasts lives the hope that 
will not die. Each new baby may be the 
baby, who may have what Elinor Glyn calls 
“it,” and what the casting director calls 
personality, or who may be magically a 
type and bring the family name to honor, 
not to speak of the family purse. 

To be a type is great good fortune. The 
highest paid boy in comedies walked around 
with his father, a one-time vaudeville per- 
former, for many discouraging days, look- 
ing for a day’s extra work. They tried only 
the big-time lots, where the casting di- 
rectors could see no dramatic value in the 
boy’s wide Irish grin and freckle-covered 
face. One day, as they crossed the street 


opposite a comedy lot, a director popped 
out of his car and seized on Mickey 
Daniels. 

“Looking for picture work?” he said. A 
foolish question in the whole of Los Angeles. 
Mickey’s freckles were harnessed. 

A fat boy who graces the all-children 
comedies simply put in his appearance and 
he got the job. 

Unfortunately, since there is only work 
for the one freckle-faced boy and the one 
fat boy, the numerous others are out of 
luck for the present at least. But what 
little chance there is for children on the 
comedy lots, and even the others, is not for 
the prettified ones, and is more for boys 
than for girls. Of the children under con- 
tract, the majority are boys. Of those who 
earn a good living, the majority are boys. 
Even in extra work, boys are. preferred. 
The reason seems to be partly that children 
are used oftener to furnish comic relief than 
for pathos, and that boys are the better 
comedians. Also, as one director pointed 
out, “‘Boys have a better picture person- 
ality than small girls, because they are 
usually more natural.” 

The girls get full revenge later, for 
the older the boys grow the less picture 
value they have. At twelve their earnings 
begin definitely to recede, and at fifteen 
they must usually retire for.a time. They 
are not old enough for juvenile parts on the 
screen and too old for children’s parts. The 
girls, maturing more rapidly, are quite 
ready at fourteen to take their places as 
young leading ladies. The recent flapper 
boom was a godsend to them; they didn’t 
even have to put up their hair. A number 
of girls from fourteen to sixteen are in good 
standing, with regular contracts as juvenile 
leads; notably Sally O’Neil, sixteen, who 
has been starred in two pictures; Virginia 
Lee Corbin, Fay Wray, Martha Sleeper, 
and, lately, Lois Moran. 


The Young Geniuses 


The gradual tapering off as age descends 
upon the young actors can be traced in the 
casting-office files. Any large studio has at 
least 5000 children card-indexed. Though 
it is recorded that even newborn babes 
have played their parts before the camera, 
unofficially, the authorities don’t officially 
allow children less than three months old 
to act. At this earliest possible age, then, 
the files begin, and they swell to the most 
enormous proportions with those between 
one and seven years, the ages evidently 
when most children become geniuses to 
their parents. 

It is a disastrous blow to the ego of any- 
one over the age of prodigy to look through 
these files—perhaps that’s why the casting 
director so seldom does. Here’s a child of 
seven who has reached some of the heights 
of human eminence, led a navy dress parade 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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The artistic 
stand lamp 
that— { ‘ F ; 
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on hook or nail. ~“\ 
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It’s a joy to study 
by The Handiest 
Light in the World! 


You can take it anywhere, and stand it, 
hang it or clamp it, then adjust it as you 
wish to throw a light like sunshine direct- 
ly on books and papers. 


And when through with studies, what 
a light it makes for working on the radio 
or tinkering on things about the house. 


If mother or dad knew how much this 
handy light would help you in your studies 
and save you from eye strain, they’d sure- 
ly buy you a BUSS Light. 


How useful they’d find it for them- 
selves, too! Clamped on the bed for real 
reading luxury—attached to the machine 
forrealsewing comfort—orused for primp- 
ing or shaving—for the card table, piano, 
bookcase—for the kitchen—for taking 
about to light up any dark place. 


You’ll wonder how this handsome, sub- 
stantial light of unlimited usefulness can 
be sold at such a low price. Get yours at 
any store that handles lights. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co.,3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 
f) 


* Decorated 
| Ivory or Bronze. 

If you can’t find Buss 
f Lights nearby, order 
fF from us; send money 
f} and specify finish. 


$). Plain Brass or 
Bronze finish. 
Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and { 
combination plug. egal 
(Bulbs not included.) ~ § 


ee 


Handiest Light 
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AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY. 
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99% of a great railroad’s employees endo 


ASTNA GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Recentiry the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany submitted to its 30,000 employees the Aitna 
plan of Co-operative Group Life Insurance. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the eligible employees “signed up”’ 
and became ‘‘Aitna-ized’’ for a total amount of 
$50,000,000, each employee agreeing to make the 
necessary contribution toward the cost. Thus was 
consummated one of the largest transactions ever 
recorded in the history of Life Insurance. 
Co-operative Group Insurance is becoming more 
and more an important factor in American business. 


Employees of every class keenly appreciate the 
Opportunity to obtain this needed protection— 
offered to them at such low cost, and without 
regard to age or condition of health. 


The Aitna-izer in your community will be glad 
to explain the benefits of this co-operative plan of 
Group Insurance. See him today! He is a man 
well worth knowing! He represents the AZtna Life 
Insurance Company and aftiliated companies, the 
strongest multiple-line insurance organization in 
the world. 


AITNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED i ane 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CON! 
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tig! a battleship, and he gets fan 
‘onChina and Sweden; a baby of 
ho: 3 an expert at ballroom and 
» ¢neing; a boy of five who rides, 
. fights, dives and is a trained 
mm experienced actress, aged 
jx:onths, who has graced twenty- 
re 
as one of the results of the pres- 
gef babes. Even the Westerns 
, rw, but the comedy companies 
iley supposed to have been the 
-eoze their sure-fire screen possi- 
ea baby crawl across a room, and 
ey? will follow its creeping with 
ye smile. Let a baby laugh glee- 
02 close-up, and there will be an 
¢ «plosion i in the audience. They 
- ey for the gag writers, and move 
‘hfew directors who have the un- 
» ,tience to work with infants. 
bbies crawl or laugh—the di- 
juness—is a matter of luck, trick- 
ygence which has added not a few 
rsco their heads, and not a few 
isa lost time to the cost of mak- 
x, It takes miles of film to get a 
sit of a baby in the correct action. 


elaby and the Feather 


slays I once watched a director 
) ax a baby to laugh. He was a 
iyzhild about a year old, and he 
wo laugh—his mother had photo- 
9 10w that; but he sat in his high 
wis sad as a sick monkey. The 
diced in front of him with a rat- 
iit mirthfully. The assistant di- 
bnd Englishman, contributed his 
sey calling in bright tones from 
e of the set, “‘Cheerio!”” A prop 
on his head. Another waved the 
iag toys, and everybody laughed, 
lighed at the top of their voices— 
but the baby. 

mrning, still laughing through 
t they tried a new trick. They 
iti crib on a feather pillow, and he 
mlainingly, kicking his legs in the 
> e staff went through their whole 
tits. He was not amused. He 
ls head rather tightly into the 
Js boredom, when suddenly a lit- 
esqueezed out and flew up. That 
1d his eyes in the most delightful 
llowing the feather, which for- 


as within range of the camera, © 


ig so hard he nearly had hys- 


ote’s sake, shoot!’ yelled the 


s robably the best gag, or bit of 
‘ make the public laugh, in that 
éd it was evolved quite by acci- 


«t. time that baby had to laugh, 
:\d ritual was performed, with the 
us. Suddenly the director took a 
ad standing directly in front of 
\set it sideways on his head. The 
ed, the director dashed out of the 
-amera cranked. 
jiiest things that very young chil- 
( the screen are the result of some 
e this, or some bit of trickery. 
‘ are four years old they cannot 
id with anything like the exacti- 
‘police dog. Directors can only 
ie chance, do everything in their 
recipitate it, and then order the 
| grind. They trick infants into 
notions that seem natural on the 
{ne director tricked a year-and-a- 
tby into a close-up which showed 
‘ing his hands at the sight of a 
hich flew about the room. For 
‘stood behind the camera and 
‘apat with him, while a property 
ed the balloon; and, in due course 
he baby caught the spirit of the 
and became absorbed in striking 
alms together. He could hardly 
| to go on to other business. 
fter children have reached the 
ve maturity of four, the director 
ase his best hopes on the happy 
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accident for a laugh. I saw such an inci- 
dent recently when Farina, the four-year- 
old negro boy who is one of the biggest 
laugh-getters in pictures, was told to open 
a jar marked Raspberry Jam in a section 
of a Pullman train, arranged to joggle just 
like a real train at crucial moments. Out 
of the jar, when opened, would pop an 
artificial snake, but the child didn’t know 
this. The director merely hoped that his 
natural reaction to the snake would prove 
funny. 

Farina obediently took off the cover and 
made as if to stick in his fingers, when the 
snake jumped onto his arm. He did not 
move, his face didn’t even change a mus- 
cle; he just looked at it out of enormous 
black and white eyes, evidently doubting 
its reality. 

“Blah, just blah!’’ muttered the direc- 
tor. 

Just then the train joggled a homemade 
little joggle, and the snake of rubber fell 
on the child’s foot. He made a natural and 
indescribably funny wiggle of surprise— 
and there was another big laugh in this 
comedy. 

Despite an enormous belief to the con- 
trary, few infants from one to three really 
earn any money. Directors who have been 
inveigled into judging baby shows—some 
of them sponsored by newspapers, which 
dangle a chance for film fame before moth- 
ers—say that not oneinfant in 5000 is differ- 
ent enough in type to be of any use before the 
camera. The comedy companies now and 
then find such a child and put him under a 
six months’ contract—never any longer, be- 
cause they grow into quite other types too 
quickly. They don’t get more than from 
$50 to $150 a week, and usually for far too 
short a time. 

Over all the children in the movies, but 
especially over infants, the board of health 
and the board of education of the city keep 
arigid supervision. They must pass a physi- 
cal examination every three months in or- 
der to get the coveted permit. A mother or 
a nurse must come to the studio and follow 
the baby’s routine. The child is brought 
on the lot at nine, works an hour and a half, 
has his nap and rest for a couple of hours, 
is fed, and works three hours more, with 
rest periods, till four o’clock, unless he 
grows tired or fractious. The rule of the 
lot is that the director, not the mother, 
judges whether an infant has been over- 
worked; and the expert baby director 
often is more considerate than a parent, 
because babies, like animals, have an un- 
erring instinct for people who are not kind 
to them, and won’t work for people they 
don’t like. Besides, the directors have a 
real fondness for their charges. I have seen 
them playing with a baby for hours, rock- 
ing it tenderly, lavishing caresses on it after 
a scene, till the fractious infant crooned in 
ecstasy. 


Opening the Tear Ducts 


There are three well-known directors of 
children, Robert McGowan, Eddie Cline 
and Alf Goulding, who are sometimes called 
in as consultants when everyone else has 
failed. All got their experience in comedies. 
To watch them in action is to see the per- 
formance of a trained combination kinder- 
garten teacher, nurse and mother’s helper. 
They bear up nobly under the hardships 
of their lot—at least under all but one 
hardship, and that, though you mightn’t 
believe it, is making a child cry. This often 
has the best-laid plans stumped. 

Some of the cleverest child performers 
have devised their own methods. Jane and 
Katherine Lee, for instance, used to have a 
neat trick of starting the tears at will by 
imagining one or the other was dead. Jackie 
Coogan always asks to be taken in a corner 
and lightly spanked. For the average child, 
the most effective trick seems to be to call 
him off the set and say, ‘‘Now, Dick, I’m 
going to send you home. You can’t do 
anything. You’re no darn good!” 

This usually opens the tear ducts. If 
everything fails, then glycerin—very old- 
fashioned nowadays—is the final resort. 
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Published every Now and Then. 


Proprietor Mr.ROGERS 


Another “Bull” Durham 
advertisement by Will Rogers, 
Ziegfeld Follies and screen star, 
and leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch for them. 


My little boy, thirteen 
years old, has just re- 
turned from a trip to the 
Mediterranean. He was 
just at that age when 
there was no doing any- 
thing with him at home, 
so I sent him over there 
to see what he could find 
out for his old Father, 
who had never been any 
farther away from home 
than the barn. He spent 
two weeks in Egypt, and 


visited the Tombs of the 
old Pharaohs. In fact he 
prowled around in King 


Tut’s Tomb. 


Now’ Ivam® a’ gréat™bee 
liever in ancestry. I hate 
to see new things or new 
people come up with no 
tradition or backing be- 
hind them. So when my 
Young Hopeful returned 
from a three months’ 


Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 


Guaranteed ey 


Le 


cruise, he informed me 
of a historical fact that 
even I. (asa Harvard 
Man) didn’t know. He 
said the most prized thing 
dug out of King Tut’s 
Tomb was a sacred Bull, 
which the Egyptians 
idolized as their God. 


The wrapping, on close 
examination, was found 
to be of empty “BULL” 
DURHAM sacks sewed 
together by those ancient 
people. And when they 
reached the inner tomb 
or sarcophagus of this old 
Pharaoh, or Bull Wor- 


shipper, the pocket of his 
pajamas was found to con- 
a sack of 


Pe Bagh bes 


tain 


Durham, proving that 
“BULL” DURHAM is 
older than the ages. Now, 
my own boy told me this 
and he don’t lie. He ain’t 
old enough to have to. 


LIV ee 


P.S. There will be another piece here 
two weeks from now. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


In 1860 a blend of tobacco 
was born— Bull” Durham. 
On quality alone it has won 
recognition wherever tobac- 
co is known. It still offers 
the public this—more flavor, 
more enjoyment and a lot 
more money left at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 
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Robert McGowan, by virtue of having 
made thirty-eight children’s comedies over 
a period of five years, is the most authori- 
tative of the baby tenders. Stepping into 
his corner of the lot on a day when it was 
pouring rain, I stepped into what sounded 
at first like the corner of a Mohammedan 
school. In the damp darkness, shot with 
studio lights, a huddle of mothers sewed, 
read and chatted, while from many 
bundled-up children rose a murmur of spell- 
ing, reading and arithmetic. They were 
doing their lessons with teachers hired by 
the studio, according to the requirements 
of the board of education, while cameramen 
and electricians fussed with the set. 

The children happened to be using a bor- 
rowed studio temporarily. On their own 
lot they would have been studying in the 
little red schoolhouse which the company 
has erected for their convenience. In fact 
most studio equipment now includes a 
schoolhouse for the use of occasional extra 
children. The law is adamant that each 
child, not supplied with a private tutor, 
must have from two to four hours’ school- 
ing on those days when he is working in the 
movies. 

At the far end of the interior the ten- 
year-old boy whose freckled face is his 
fortune marched the fat boy and the thin 
boy and the curly-haired, angelic-looking 
bad boy and a dozen blond extra boys, all 
nattily hatted and coated, up and down, 
till they scattered among a pile of lumber. 

“We're playing war,’ he shouted back 
to us. 

The fourteen-year-old vamp—the plot of 
the comedy called for the children to be 
making a movie in a barn—finished her les- 
sons and draped herself in her costume, an 
old shawl. Over one ear she wore rakishly 
the shining aluminum cover of her moth- 
er’s bake pan, and from her wrist dangled 
a glittering bracelet—the bathroom stop- 
per. Her mother convulsed us later with 
an imitation of the father of the vamp, who 
had tried to take a bath only to find that 
the indispensable stopper had been trans- 
ported to the studio for the vamp’s ward- 
robe. The vamp conversed in her own 
version of the French language. 

“Carr-rr-amba, I am ze mamwazelle 
Renee Dalore, oh, San Fr-r-ranceesco!”’ 

The leading lady, aged nine, peered at her 
wistfully from blond curls and hiked up 
her flowing pink evening dress. 

“When I grow up, Mr. MeGowan,”’ she 
said, “‘I’m going to be a vamp. I like to 
wear jewelry.” 


Playing in Front of the Camera 


All morning the children studied. Then 
we had lunch. The box lunches are pro- 
vided by the company on location, and any 
investigator must have admitted that these 
movie children were at least well fed. Each 
box contained a ham sandwich, a jelly sand- 
wich, a hard-boiled egg, potato salad, a 
piece of apple pie, a banana, an apple and 
a bottle of milk. 

It was two o’clock before the shooting 
started. Then the youngsters merely trans- 
ferred their play within range of the cam- 
era. It was a drama of Eastern deceit and 
passion. The fat boy became a Chinese 
idol with a huge fly swatter in his hand. 
One of the blond boys was director, in a 
top hat and evening clothes. All the little 
extra boys bowed before the idol, and as 
they bowed he swatted them heartily with 
the swatter, and they turned once, twice, 
with all the clowning instinct of children, 
and tumbled into the arms of the freckle- 
faced boy, the ringleader, who stuck them 
in a corner. Mr. McGowan had explained 
what each of their parts called for. He left 
the artistic touches to their own fancy. 

“Imaginative children are natural act- 
ors,” he explained. ‘‘We never rehearse 
scenes. I tell them what I want, and they 
go ahead and figure out just how to do it. 
If I told them where to stand and how to 
move, they would obey me to the dot and 
spoil all their naturalness. They play their 
parts while the camera grinds, sometimes 
ten or fifteen times, until I think they’ll do.” 
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Naturalness is at a premium here—nat- 
uralness and obedience. Each child learns 
first of all that while the camera grinds he 
must go through the required action. Even 
the tiny colored boy who has toddled after 
the others since he was a year old, and who 
is made the butt of all their mischief, knows 
that when a hose, which he has innocently 
grasped under orders, begins to spray water 
on him he must hold it till the camera 
stops shooting. Then he may run and bury 
his head in his mother’s lap, in anguish of 
spirit at the trick which has been played on 
him, and he may refuse stubbornly to work 
any more that day; but before the camera 
he has learned the first principle of the 
studio—to earry on. 

‘‘T follow one rule for obedience with the 
mothers and the kids,”’ said Mr. McGowan. 
“When I have a group of fifty or sixty, as 
I sometimes do, I must establish discipline 
at the start. I choose the mother who’s 
causing the most trouble, and in front of 
the other mothers give her a talking-to. If 
the children are bad, I find the meanest kid 
among them and send him home in front 
of all the others. That usually works.” 


Why Angel Face Likes to Act 


““We have never had any accidents with 
these children in five years’ work; and if 
you ask me whether I think it’s good for 
them, I can only reply that my own two 
boys do extra work for me and other direc- 
tors. For professional reasons I couldn’t 
feature them in the comedies; but if they 
like the work I have no objection, any more 
than I would have if they wanted to earn 
their own way by cutting the neighbors’ 
grass or delivering papers.” 

The stars in the comedies, all of whom 
but the little girl are under contract, get 
from $100 to $500 a week. There is nothing 
of little Billy Whoozis or little Emmeline 
Love about them. They answer promptly 
and pertinently when spoken to, and go 
gladly away to their games when the inter- 
view is over, until they are called on the 
set. They are as obedient and poised as the 
children of a good school, and of an admi- 
rable straightforwardness. 

“Do you like to work in the movies?” I 
asked the angel-faced bad boy after the 
usual asinine manner of grown-ups. 

“Sure,” replied Angel-Face. ‘‘I make 
money—buy me a hat, buy me a coat, buy 
me a car, buy me lots of things.”” And he 
went without ceremony back to his whit- 
tling. 

Sitting determinedly in corners—for the 
mother who makes herself conspicuous 
around a studio is not popular—were the 
parents and guardians, including one fa- 
ther who acts in pictures himself, but subs 
for his wife when he is not working. There 
were ten little extra boys on the set that 
day, and their mothers formed a group by 
themselves. They told the exploits of their 
children in terms of pictures. Johnny had 
just finished a part with Monta Bell, and 
Mabel had had three weeks’ work with 
Mary Pickford, and Dick had had to turn 
down another very good call that day. It 
was a cold morning and some of them wore 
ermine and caracul jackets obviously not 
earned by their children’s occasional checks 
in extra parts. One mentioned her motor 
car of a brand not usually associated with a 
child who gladly draws a five-dollar pay 


check. 


“Some of them drive up in cars with 
fancy names to collect their kids’ extra 
pay,’ one of the casting directors had 
sniffed. And I began to see that it might be 
true, for they were all in accord in one 
particular. 

“Tt’s not the money,” as one mother 
explained to me earnestly; ‘“‘my husband 
owns a string of stores. But my boy has 
talent. He even gets fan mail! If he can 
act, I want to further his career.” 

No, it can’t be the five dollars essentially 


» that makes these mothers spend weary days 


haunting casting offices and sitting around 
studios. It’s the—it’s the principle of the 
thing, the underlying vanity which so often 
causes a mother to want to see her child 
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admired by large numbers of people, that 
accounts for the rush on the casting office, 
and for the fact that such well-known baby 
directors as Mr. McGowan must have their 
personal telephones disconnected. 

A youngster of five arrives in his agent’s 
office to be presented to some directors who 
feel a picture with a child coming on them. 
He struts in, self-assured, jumps on a chair 
and revolves slowly like a model. 

“Well, here Iam, look me over,’ he calls. 

His mother has a prideful grin on her 
face. He is so very cute! 

Or a little girl of six gives vent to some 
such ancient wisdom as this, the result of 
many overheard conversations in studios: 

“When I grow up,” she says, “I’m not 
going to be like most of these actresses. I 
don’t want to go out on parties, drink gin or 
fool around. I want to lead a good clean 
life and save money.” ; 

Laudable words, to be sure, but hardly 
in keeping with the infant lips which give 
utterance to them so gravely. 

This acquired precocity seems to be the 
most objectionable feature of work in the 
studios. The actual appearance before the 
camera is not taxing, for of the eight hours 
spent in a studio only two or three can be 
devoted to work. Four must go for study 
and play and there is an hour for lunch. 
Jackie Coogan, himself, a shining example, 
only makes two pictures a year—that is ten 
weeks in the studio—and his daily schedule 
when he must be on the lot runs like this: 
Seven A.M., rises; eight-thirty A.M., break- 
fast; ten A.M., made up and on the set. 
Usually he gets an hour’s study time on the 
set in the morning and an hour’s work. 
Twelve to one P.M., play; one P.M., lunch; 
two P.M., study time; three P.M., on the set; 
five P.M., finished. This means only three 
to four hours of actual work. 


Prodigies and Their Parents 


Motion-picture actors and _ actresses, 
many of whom have spent their infancy in 
theatrical dressing rooms, usually will have 
nothing to do with studio work for their chil- 
dren. Partly, this is for business reasons— 
the eyes of the public being focused so 
much more sternly on the movies than on 
the theater—partly, it is because they can 
so well afford not to let their progeny earn 
a living; and largely, as they confess at 
last, it is because they know so well the 
hysterical light and life of a studio, and fear 
the effect on children. A few directors, 
notably Chuck Reisner, have allowed their 
youngsters to appear before the camera; 
and Buster Keaton once used his children 
in a picture as a good gag; but in general 
the nays have it. 

The largest classes of children in the 
movies seem to be, first, those of some 
theatrical heritage or training; and sec- 
ondly, those who have had the movies 
thrust upon them by some fortunate 
chance. The parents of the former see no 
reason why they should not start their 
youngsters in a well-paid business whose 
ropes they know. Sometimes their own 
histrionic services have been’refused, while 
those of a child have been eagerly seized 
upon. It then becomes a nice problem. 
Shall they go back on the road, dragging 
the child along with them to the existence 
of failures, or shall the whole family settle 
down comfortably on the adequate earn- 
ings of the child, if he is lucky enough to be 
in demand? 


“T came out here with the money I saved ~ 


up from years in vaudeville,” the father of 
one of the fortunate boys under contract 
told me. “I bought a small business and 
lost my money. Then I tried the movies. 
My boy went along with me. I couldn’t 
even get extra work; but some director 
picked on the kid as an extra, and later he 
offered him a contract. The boy is a born 
actor. He’d have gone on the stage any- 
way. So I thought why not the movies, 
especially when we are in such n ped. It’s 
true that some of the money he makes goes 
to the support of the house. I work too; 
but the only thing I know is acting, and 
I’m lucky if I average twenty-five dollars a 


week throughout the year in |, 
not live luxuriously. We saye\, 
money toward the time when ja 
outgrow his parts and have to |i 
if he never wants to be an acto 
have a good bit to start in by! 
If I had gone back to the stage 
could have, we’d all be half 
second-rate boarding houses ; 
that have been better fer him’ 

Another vaudeville performe 
is not under contract, had fou| { 
ness of being the father of a), 
distinctly uncomfortable, ano 
profitable, that he contemplates gj 
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Where the Children Coi, 


“My boy gets $350 a wee ~ 
works,” he explained. “Out 0} hi 
to pay a tutor, because his tin js 
ject to the calls of the studios 4) 
register him even at a private ;|o 
five years old now and will | 
earning only five more years, | 
any work, because I have to si 
own time with him at the stus- 
no mother. . What with agency 
expenses of his education and |p 
about makes enough to keep g jg 
stops me from giving up is t} | 
that in vaudeville I’d make less »: 
he does now, and he could not |p 
well looked after.’ 

The second class of children \h 
have had the movies thrust 
come usually from well-to-do it 

i 


amazing how many of them hay {ji 
door to directors or scenario wr |r 
ducers, who have said to t|. 
casual-like, “‘We’re doing a j{ 
that your kid would be perfec 0 
don’t you bring him up to a 
The year-and-a-half-old bah 
has just been signed by a = 
{ 


got his chance some months agi 
lived in the next apartment ti 
who needed a child just in t | 
learning to walk. His wife had rt 
little boy, and he was hired. 

Also many youngsters belon 
employed in some mechanic |< 
about the studios. They are 
know when a picture with chil¢ 
filmed and they have first ch 
casting director. 

The nonprofessional fathers, | 
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general supposition, not only ac 
but many of them can quite w 
do without their progeny’s e 
comedy company lists among @ 
of its contract child players ain 
tractor, a cameraman, a lawyé|é 
naval officer, an actor, a candi 
turer, an advertising man. TI 
one of the better-known boys, w |! 
and extra work, is: the managil|¢ 
a newspaper; the adopted mc 
other boy is a trained nurse. / 
keeps a grocery store, one is | 
another a prop man, another 24 
agent. The children may pri|( 
luxuries with their earnings for ' 
and their families, but their ci 
seems to be a career. 
The smallest class of all are in 
simply to earn money toward 1 
of their families. There is one W/ 
ing at this, and there is also ar! 
explained to me by the mother f 
dren from two to twelve years () 
work in pictures. Their mother 
“T can’t earn enough to feed} 
all five,” she said frankly, “if # 
in the movies. The older ones ‘' 
to help out after school anyh/ 
have no particular talents ar 
think they’ll ever make a gr¢ 
money; but isn’t it better for th 
for four hours now and then ina 
be well fed and well kept, than 
on my small earnings—and wan 
Among the five, these childi! 
average two days’ extra work a/ 
now and then a bit more—Ssd0F 
twenty dollars weekly—and 
babes abandoned in Hollywood! 
ered with more. ie 
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_—s« CLEANING THE CRAIG 


stooed speaking abruptly and 
siewise craftily at Wallace. It was 
jit to babble needlessly to a 
- e decided he would have to get 
secainted with the Craig clan be- 
tol them what he knew about that 


y- 
7 Wallace finished the sentence 


] 
; \ has a spotted pony. Mostly 
<e circus horse, with a few splashes 
ve So I’ve been told. I thought 
niaded to ride him this year.” 

i” year,” the jockey said. 

+ ear then,” Wallace commented. 
> | that time the old brown mare 
good as she used to be. That’s 
, it? Well, the Craigs still have 
tes to select from. Maybe we'll 
fiin a few to run against Elmer’s 
Mht’s going to be your job,” he 
ar essly—“‘ breaking some colts and 
‘tm to run against the bay geld- 
t: spotted pony. We'll ride and 
ie in after we get back to the 


-(eig was a product of the cities 
4cks. His knowledge of horses did 
} beyond his knowledge of the 
io the track and fenced pastures. 
1c occur to him that the Craigs 
a) fast horses running wild on the 
= ad bring them in?’’ he repeated. 
divou mean? And where have you 
sing those colts?” 
gestured in the general direction 
ert to the south. 
tere somewhere with the rest of 
, ails,” he explained. ‘We'll go 
them in, you and Murray and 
ou’ll like Murray. He’s a good 
rw. Come on and meet him.” 
voduced the little rider to his 
zd to the other members of the 
1 they accepted him—on proba- 
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desert—dreamed he had become separated 
from his companions and was lost in a 
limitless, undulating desert of sage and 
sand and barren flats of alkali, where there 
was no hill, no cafion, no landmark of any 
kind to guide, and where the dancing heat 
waves blurred the distant horizons, blend- 
ing the white of the sand, the gray of the 
sage and the colorless void of the sky into 
an infinity of parched waste where nothing 
survived but fleet horses—wild horses that 
fled from the sight of man as he in his 
dream was trying to flee from that engulfing 
desert. 

The next day he refused to ride again— 
refused positively and none too politely. 

“Better come along,’ Murray urged. 
“Most likely we’ll find those colts today.” 

Eddie refused to be persuaded. 

“When you ride in with those colts I’ll 
be sitting on the top rail of one of the corrals 
waiting for you,” he promised. 

That was exactly where they found him 
when, late in the afternoon, they drove a 
band of young horses up the converging 
lane that led to the corrals. He remained 
there while they took their jaded mounts 
to the barn and cared for them. 

“Well, Eddie,” Wallace said, when they 
returned to the corral where the horses 
were, “which one are you going to ride in 
the free-for-all next year?”’ 

The little rider pointed to two of the 
colts. 

“T’ll want to handle those two a bit,” 
he said. “‘And there’s a clown horse,” he 
continued, pointing to an ungainly appear- 
ing black horse that stood on the far side of 
the corral. ‘‘A clown horse,’ he repeated, 
speaking more to himself than to the Craigs. 
“Look at him! Look at that big Percheron 
body set on long coach legs, that long thin 
ewe neck, and the dainty little Thorough- 
bred head. He looks like a cross between a 
hippopotamus and a giraffe. Can either of 
those beasts run? No matter. I’ll bet he 
can, the homely black pup. I’m going to 
call him Eboneaser. That means a black 
flash.” 

Eddie leaned down then and spoke di- 
rectly to Wallace and Murray. 

“Have you ever read the Stud Book?”’ 
he asked. “It tells about the Godolphin 
Barb. A long time ago an English king 
sent his stable boss out scouting for some 
good stallions, and the stable boss found 
the Godolphin Barb working on the streets 
of Paris hitched to a dirt cart. A great sire 
the Barb proved to be.” 

Wallace chuckled. 

“And you think that stallion was the 
great-great-granddaddy of this black colt?’ 

“No,” Eddie answered patiently; “‘but 
he’s the direct daddy of a dirt-cart idea I’m 
going to make use of. Next summer I’m 
going to get me a white horse to work with 
Eboneaser, and along about a month be- 
fore the fair I’m going to drive down to 
Prineville and start in the draying business. 
I’m going to give everybody a chance to 
get acquainted with Eboneaser. Then some 
day when the play comes right, and when I 
have Elmer Smead all hemmed in by an 
audience, I’m going to begin kidding him 
about a spotted horse of his that he thinks 
can run. Yes, I am. I’m going to get so 
excited I’ll finally offer to bet that I can 
take any old work horse—even Eboneaser 
here—and beat him and his spotted horse.” 

Wallace and Murray nodded gravely. 

““And suppose he also should get excited 
and call your bet?’’ Wallace suggested. 
Eddie grinned. 

‘In that case Elmer will eventually lose 
his nickel.” 

“Good boy!”’ said the Craigs in unison. 
Then Murray added, “Some day, if you 
want to tell the details, we'll be glad to 
listen.” 

Eddie nodded and turned back toward 
the colts. He sat for a time studying the 
black, then nodded again. 

“Does Ronnal or Smead know about this 
fellow?’”’ he asked. 
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“We believe not,’ Wallace answered. 
“They don’t run any stock on this part of 
the range; and so far as we know, there has 
been no particular comment about the colt 
even among our own riders.” 

Eddie nodded again and smiled. 

“Glad of that,’ he said. ‘As a usual 
thing, what a man doesn’t know doesn’t 
hurt him. But in this case, what Ronnal 
and Smead do not know is going to hurt 
quite painfully.” 

He slipped down from the top rail where 
he had been sitting and started across the 
corral toward the black. 

“Be careful,” Murray called. A wild 
horse, like any other wild animal, is dan- 
gerous when cornered. ‘‘That horse has 
never been handled,” he added by way of 
explanation. But the rider paid no atten- 
tion to the warning. He padded softly up 
to the colt, and the black, instead of trying 
to escape, stood with his head down, his 
long neck outstretched, as if to greet a 
friend. Eddie, talking in an undertone, 
held out his hand for the colt to smell; then 
began petting the outthrust nose. 

Wallace and Murray, watching from out- 
side the corral, looked at each other won- 
deringly. 

“Can you beat it?’”’? Murray commented. 
“Tf either of us had walked up to the colt 
like that he would have rared up and tried 
to stomp us to death.” 

“Eddie sure seems to know his stuff,” 
Wallace said. ‘‘Guess I’d better go and 
get a rope. He’ll want to begin breaking 
the colt to lead, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“Too late to do anything tonight,’’ Mur- 
ray told him. ‘‘We’ll run the black into the 
breaking corral with the two other colts he 
wants to handle, and leave them there until 
morning.” 

“Correct you are,’ agreed Wallace. 
“Then we'll eat and call it a day.” 

Eddie had already adapted himself to 
the routine of the ranch work; had taken 
for his own task the care of the horses and 
the barn. After he began working with the 
three colts he spent most of his time with 
them. He was secretive about his methods 
even with the Craigs; and they, satisfied 
that he knew his. business, were content to 
let him work in his own fashion. 

About a mile from the road and the ranch 
buildings, concealed by a low ridge from 
the curious eyes of chance passers-by, was 
a level pasture, where he laid out a roughly 
oval track. Here it was that he trained and 
exercised the colts. Even during the winter 
he worked regularly with them. Late the 
following summer he told Wallace and Mur- 
ray the colts were ready for the race. 

“In every way but one,” he qualified. 
“They haven’t yet learned to start with a 
bunch of fast ones. I’d like to have both 
of you ride out with me for a few days and 
help me teach them to get away for a fast 
start.”’ Eddie had just brought the black 
colt in from its morning exercise, and was 
still in the saddle. ‘‘This fellow doesn’t 
need any more training,” he added. 
“Watch us!” 

He rode across the barn lot, and then, 
crouched above the black’s long neck, spoke 
to him. The colt turned ponderously, and 
like a huge draft horse forced to unaccus- 
tomed speed, his hind feet moving in a slow 
dignified trot, his front feet going through 
the motions of an equally slow but undig- 
nified gallop, lumbered back across the lot. 

““How’s that for an exhibition?’’ Eddie 
demanded. ‘‘Can you feature this cross 
between an Eohippus and a Dinoceras giv- 
ing a demonstration of speed down the 
main street of the metropolis? A born clown 
horse, I’m telling you.” 

Wallace smiled but made no comment. 
As the lad rode back to the barn he spoke 
to his brother. 

““What’s theidea?”’ he asked. “I haven’t 
yet figured out how he can use that colt for 
any practical purpose.” 

It was Murray’s turn to smile. He and 
the jockey had become close friends, and he 
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had learned something of the little fellow’s 
plans. 

“Tf you fall for his stuff, Ronnal and 
Smead will,” Murray said. “The black colt 
is lots faster than anyone would think just 
to look at him. You know that. Hasn’t he 
led every band of wild ones that he ever ran 
with?” 

Wallace dismissed consideration of this 


| fact with a movement of his hand. 


“Oh, he’s faster than he looks, of course,” 
he agreed. ‘Over a long route he might be 
almost as good as the Maisie mare. But 
for a mile event—why, the rest of the horses 
would be finishing before he could get 


| started!”’ 


Murray shrugged his shoulders, refusing 
to argue the matter; but he repressed an 
inclination to smile. Everybody, he be- 
lieved, would be just as positive as Wallace 
about that little matter. 


Posters announcing the annual fair had 
been distributed throughout the country, 
and Eddie was ready to turn the colts he 
had been training over to the care of buck- 
aroos regularly employed by the Craigs. 
Wallace furnished him with a wagon, har- 
ness and a gray mare that had been used 
around the ranch for light work and riding. 
As Eddie was hooking the gray mare and 


| black colt to the wagon, just before he 


started to town, Wallace suggested the clan 
would like to know definitely what he 


| planned to do. For answer the jockey un- 


| rummy or cribbage. 


| Monk,” he added. 


buttoned his shirt and from a money belt 


| took several packets of bills. 


““Here’s the savings of a long and wicked 


| life,” the little rider said lightly. ‘‘When 


the play comes right I want you to follow 


| my lead and bet the money for me.’”’? With- 


out waiting for a reply he turned and began 
to pet the black colt. ‘“‘You should see 
Eboneaser facing a barrier,” he said. ‘He 
goes sidling up as if he were ashamed of 


| himself for acting so frivolous. Yes, he 


does. Just picks up one big foot at a time 


| and then sets it down again. Honest, you 


never saw such a horse before.”’ 
Prineville had forgotten the quiet, gray- 


| eyed lad who had ridden Luke Ronnal’s bay 
| race horse the preceding year. One day the 


merchants learned that a new teamster had 
established himself in the town and was 
bidding for their business. They soon be- 


| came acquainted with him and with his mis- 
_ matched team. Some of them wondered 
| vaguely if he would be able to make a liy- 
_ ing; later concluded he must be doing well 


enough, because evenings he was usually 


, to be found in the card room of the hotel, 


always ready for a game of pinochle or 
But the first night 
Elmer Smead came into the room after the 


| lad had established himself in the town, 


several of the old cattlemen who made the 
hotel their rendezvous recalled that they 
had seen him before. 

Eddie was sitting at a card table, facing 
the door, when Smead entered and greeted 


| him. 


“Hello, Monk,’ he said. ‘“Haven’t seen 
you for a long time. Why don’t you ride 
out to the ranch occasionally and spend a 
day with your friends?” 

The jockey answered with an unpleasant 


| epithet. 


“When you speak to me, don’t call me 
“My name is Mr. 
Greig.”’ 

“Anything to please you, Mr. Greig,” 
Smead said contemptuously. ‘‘What are 
you doing in town? Thought you were busy 
training race horses for Wally Craig.” 

“Yes, I’ve been training some colts for 
the Craigs,” Eddie answered. He had laid 
his cards down and put his hands in his lap 
so the men at the table wouldn’t observe 
their uncontrolled trembling. ‘But they 
haven’t any exceptionally good ones except 
the brown Maisie mare. So I came down 
to see if you would let me ride that spotted 
pony of yours. A fast little horse, that. 
With a good rider like myself up, you and 
Ronnal should be able to make a killing this 
year.” 

Smead did not reply. For a moment he 
stood looking malevolently at the jockey; 
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then turned and left the room. A moment 
later one of the men at the table spoke. 

“What’s this about a spotted horse? I 
thought Smead was slated to ride Luke 
Ronnal’s bay gelding in the free-for-all this 
year.” 

Eddie was suddenly reticent. 

“Ts that so?”’ he asked. ‘Someone told 
me he was going to enter a horse of his own.” 

The next evening Smead came into the 
card room again. Ronnal was with him. 
Eddie was seated alone at one of the tables, 
engrossed in a game of solitaire. Ronnal 
and Smead sat down at the table uninvited. 
The jockey immediately stopped playing 
and hid his hands in his lap. Day after day 
during the past months he had studied his 
hands, curiously, impersonally, for some 
sign of nervousness, for some tremor or 
quivering that might indicate a disordered 
state of mind or body. Always during 
those past months they had been as firm 
and steady as though sculptured of some 
substance less frail than flesh and bone. 
Now, with Smead near him, they were 
again trembling uncontrollably. And yet 
he felt neither nervous nor afraid. 

Ronnal began the conversation. 

“T hear you have a teaming outfit.” 

Eddie did not reply. He sat there si- 
lently, watching the two men, forcing them 
to take the initiative. 

“That’s no proper kind of work for a 
little fellow like you,’’ Ronnal continued. 
“Too much heavy lifting. Besides, you’re 
not making much, are you?” 

“T’m eating regularly,” Eddiesaid coldly. 
“And what I earn I get.’ He was referring 
to the fact that while working for Ronnal 
he had received no wages. 

“T know what you are driving at,”’ Ron- 
nal admitted. ‘I was sore after that race, 
and when I’m sore I ain’t reasonable. That 
race cost me a lot of money. But I know 
you did your best. I know you were riding 
to win. And if you are not tied up with the 
Craigs, I’ll make you a cash offer to ride the 
bay again this year.’ 

“T thought Elmer here was going to ride 
thebay,”’ Eddiecountered. Ronnallaughed. 

“You know darned well he aims to ride 
that spotted horse of his.’’ Then craftily— 
“What about that spotted horse? Is he as 
good as Smead thinks he is?” . 

Smead interrupted at this point. 

“How could he know anything about 
it? He only saw the horse once.” 

Eddie jeered at him. 

“Yeh, you poor boob, but that once was 
when you were in town with Ronnal. I 
figured you considered the horse pretty 
good—keeping him hid out at your home- 
stead and never bragging about him. So 
while you were in town that day I took the 
spotted horse for a warming up.” 

Smead half rose from his chair. 

“You dirty little ” he commenced; 
but Ronnal pulled him roughly down again. 

““What’s the matter with you two, any- 
how?” he complained. “Always ragging 
at each other. Now, Elmer, you behave 
yourself and keep your mouth shut; and, 
Eddie, you tell me what you think about 
the spotted horse.”’ 

“A flash,’’ the jockey sneered. ‘A yel- 
low pup! If he had the heart for it he 
might make a fair quarter horse. But fora 
mile event! Say, I could hook my old 
work team to a harrow and run circles 
around that spotted horse after the first 
quarter.” 

“Is that so?’ Smead grunted, sulking 
because Ronnal was present to keep him 
from whipping the jockey again. 

“Yeh, that’s so,’ Eddie taunted. 
“Where did you get the idea he could run a 
mile? Say, that horse hasn’t any more 
chance against the Maisie mare ——” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling Elmer,” 
Ronnal interrupted. ‘Now you boys quit 
your squabbling and listen to me. First of 
all, Eddie, I want to know if you are going 
to ride for me or for Wally Craig?” 


“Wallace is a good guy,” re jockey 


evaded. ‘But he hasn’t anything! on the 

ranch that’s any better than the brown 

mare, and Murray will be riding her.” 
Ronnal nodded. 
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“From Wallace,” Eddie told him. ‘‘See 
that black colt? I call him Eboneaser. 
But he should have been named Hippy. 
Did you ever see a hippopotamus run? 
Well, watch!” 

He spoke to the horses and flicked the 
black with his whip. The team responded 
by walking a trifle faster. When urged 
again by voice and whip the horses began 
to trot slowly. Then Eddie began cracking 
the whip over Eboneaser’s back and the 
big colt commenced his circus stuff, going 
through the motions of a gallop with his 
front feet while his hind feet continued to 
move at a ponderous trot. 

“Did you ever see anything like it be- 
fore?’”’ Eddie asked. ‘‘But he can pull. 
Say, that black colt can lean into the collar 
and pull as much as any horse of his size in 
Oregon.” 

“Sure he can pull,’ Ronnal agreed. 
“How about the gray mare?” 

Eddie hesitated just long enough to give 
the impression he was concealing some- 
thing. Good acting, that. 

Then he answered positively—a bit too 
positively, ‘‘ You bet she can pull. As good 
as the black. Better than the black. Say, 
she’s aregular pulling fool, that mare is.”’ 

Ronnal smiled. Later, as Eddie was tak- 
ing the harness off, he saw that the mare 
was saddle marked and cinch marked. 
Old—old stuff, he thought, putting a fast 
saddle horse in harness. Ronnal loafed 
around the barn while Eddie was feeding 
the team; then returned to the hotel with 
him. He repeated his offer of one hundred 
dollars, win or lose, if the jockey would ride 
the bay gelding again, 

“To tell all the facts of the case,”’ Eddie 
admitted with a sudden show of confidence, 
“‘T’m more than halfway tied up with the 
Craigs. Wallace wants me to ride the brown 
mare if Murray gets to drinking or any- 
thing like that. Another thing,’’ he added, 
still speaking confidentially, ‘“‘unless the 
bay is in mighty good condition he hasn’t 
a ghost of a chance against the mare. She’s 
better over a mile route than ever before. 
So take my advice and don’t plunge much 
on the bay.”’ 

Ronnal seemed quite grateful for the in- 
formation and advice; said he would keep 
his offer open until the last minute; hoped 
the jockey would decide to ride the bay 
for him. ° 

Thus the matter stood until the evening 
before the race wasrun. During that eve- 
ning the hotel and card rooms were crowded 
with ranchers and riders who had come in 
for the fair. As usual, Eddie sat ‘at his 
favorite table. Wallace and Murray were 
with him. When Ronnal and Smead en- 
tered the room Wallace immediately spoke 
to Smead. 

“Howdy, boy,” he greeted, as if he had 
not seen the other for a long time. ‘‘Come 
in for the races, have you? I hear you’ve 
growed up to be a regular ridin’ fool. Are 
you going to ride the bay racer for Ronnal? 
Or are you going to ride the spotted pony?” 

Eddie answered for Smead. 

“‘T’ve told you half a dozen times he aims 
to ride the spotted horse,’’ he said petu- 
lantly. 

“Oh, shut up!’”’ Wallace exclaimed, as if 
irritated by the interruption. “Don’t you 
suppose Elmer would have been bragging 
all over the range if he had a horse fast 
enough to run against the brown mare?” 

Ronnal decided it was time to take part 
in the conversation. Smead usually stood 
tongue-tied during a bawling out. 

“Yes, Elmer is going to ride one of his 
own horses this year,” he said smoothly. 
““& good horse, the one he’s going to ride. 
But not so good as the bay. I still think the 
gelding is faster than the brown mare. I 
have some money to back my opinion too.” 

“How about Elmer?” Wallace asked. 
“Ts he going to bet on his spotted horse? 
Or is he just talking with his mouth as 
usual?” 

Smead answered for himself. 

“T haven’t much money to risk,”’ he said, 
habitually cautious. ‘And I’m looking for 
odds.” 
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A number of the men standing around 
the table laughed openly. 

“That’s like you, Elmer, looking for 
odds,’ Wallace said. 

‘And I think I should have four or five 
to one, seeing this spotted horse was never 
entered in a regular race before,’”’ Smead 
continued. ‘‘But I have a couple of hun- 
dred ——”’ 

The jockey smiled now for the first time. 

“‘Don’t beso darned reckless, Elmer,”’ he 
advised. ‘All the odds in the world won’t 
help you when you haven’t a chance to win. 
Odds!”’ Eddie began to laugh. “I'll give 
you odds. Your spotted pony is worth per- 
haps twenty-five dollars. I’ll bet you fifty 
dollars against the pony that you won’t 
show-in the money. I'll do better than 
that,” he amended. “‘I’ll bet you one hun- 
dred dollars against the’spotted pony that 
I can put a stock saddle on one of my work 
horses and beat you in the free-for-all.” 

i Oh; ¢shut up, Eddie,’ Wallace said 
wearily.:: ‘‘Show a little sense.’’! 

The litle rider looked at Wallace an in- 
stant, then continued speaking. 

“This is my bet, Wallace,’ he said. 
“And I’m not betting against his horse. 
I’m betting against Elmer. I'll tell you 
why. He quirted me once—quirted me 
until I couldn’t stand on my feet.” 

The jockey’s unemotional statement car- 
ried to all parts of the room, and there came 
a sudden silence. There had been some 
talk of this quirting, but most of the stock- 
men who had heard it had dismissed the 
matter as idle gossip. Now by common im- 
pulse those in the room moved forward bet- 
ter to watch the players in this drama. 

“Yes, he quirted me,’’ Eddie repeated 
evenly, dispassionately. ‘‘But he didn’t 
scare me a Single bit.’”” He paused and 
lifted his hands from his lap and held them 
out over the table. ‘‘Watch ’em shake,’ 
he continued, addressing the men gathered 
there. ‘Nerves! Every time I find myself 
in the same room with Smead my hands 
begin to tremble. I’m not afraid of him 
either. But he’s beginning to bé afraid of 
me. He’s beginning to be afraid of me be- 
cause he’s beginning to wonder when I’ll 
slip up behind him with a knife and square 
the account.” 

Smead’s thin, mean face flushed. He had 
been wondering during the past months if 
the jockey would try to retaliate with a 
knife or gun. He had begun to be afraid. 
But now there was nothing to do but to 
brazen and bluff his way through. 

“Go on with the talk, kid,’ he sneered. 
“Don’t stop. You’ re just beginning to get 
comical,” 

Eddie nodded. ' , He was standing now, 
his trembling hands still held out over the 
table; his cold, unemotional gaze still fixed 
unwaveringly on Smead’ s face. 

“Look at him, men,” he said. ‘Didn’t 
I say he was afraid? Look at the sweat on 
his face. Can you understand now why 


I’m willing to give odds against him and his: 


horse? His nerve is gone. After this he’ll 
always be looking back across his shoulder 
to see if I am slipping up behind him with a 
knife.” 

Smead did not reply. Usually tongue- 
tied under a bawling out, he was silent this 
time because he was acutely aware that he 
had been doing just that thing lately—had 
been looking back over his shoulder with 
growing frequency. Beads of perspiration 
stood on his forehead and upper lip. The 


flush left his cheeks and a telltale pallor _ 


showed under the tan. Wallace, watching 
intently, decided to carry on the play. 

“Kilmer, you are scared,” he said. ‘I be- 
lieve Eddie is right. I believe that even in 
a horse race you would be afraid to let him 
ride behind you. I’ll bet with you, Elmer— 
four hundred dollars against your two hun- 
dred that Eddie can beat you and your 
spotted horse. Not with one of his work 
horses, of course, but with any ep cow 
pony.’ 

Still Smead did not speak; now was held 
silent by a sudden, unreasoning se e of im- 
pending disaster. For months fear, subtle, 
undefinable, had lurked just below the con- 
scious levels of his mind. Now he was 
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awakening to this fact, and th) 
deprived him of his usual fag 
nal, dimly aware of his state | 
swered for him. : 
‘Smead will call that bet,’ 
“No, he won’t,” the joe 
turned to Wallace. “Sm 
berry. Let me do the pi 
back to Smead and « 
slowly, tauntingly. “H 
One hundred dollars again 
spotted pony.” 
Smead’s instinctive s 
came his momentary p 
“The spotted horse is w 
dollars, maybe more,” | 
scarcely above a whi 
“All right,” Eddi 
“And you want odds. 
dred against the spotted | 
“What will you be ri 
asked. ; 
Eddie appeared to hesi 
“Wallace will loan mea 
said, after a moment. — 
Ronnal shoved his h 
put his hands in his tr 
leaned forward aggressiy 
“Old stuff,” he laugh 


Wally’s fast ones, do y: 
calling the bet you 1 
Elmer you could ride 
horses and beat him an 
And that’s what goes. 
you can beat him bee 
you get behind him, it wo 
ference what kind of horse 
So put your money on the 

hundred dollars again 
that you can take one} 
and beat him.” 

Eddie hesitated, g 
from Ronnal to Wallace. 
lad was. He let his gaze y 
nal to Wallace; then p 
his trembling hands. Ther 
lence that endured until 
impatiently. Then the 
lifted to Smead. 

“Look at my hands!” 
“Look at ’em tremble! 
this condition, you and 
Look at ’em tremble, wil 
won’t be shaking, once I’ 
riding at your back, fello 
shaking then. You’ll do 
and no matter what kind 
ing, I I'll be, able to beat you 
ing my bet, fellow. Three Ca 
against your spotted pony.” 

“And you'll ride one 
horses,” Ronnal said. wv} 

Eddie nodded. i J 

“Wither af them,” he agreed. | 

“The gray mare?” R 
thinking the gray might 

‘Hither of them,” Ed 

“All right, the bet 
stated. “‘You’ll ride the | 
been working. Elmer wil 
horse. And the bet stanc 
dollars against the spotted | 
win the race.” 

“No, it doesn’t,’’ Edd 
betting that I can beai 
what horse I may be ri 
else may be able to bea 

“All right, have it y 
conceded. “‘Put your mo 
and Elmer will sign a b 

During this conversatio 
spoken, nor did he speak 
was counting out his three ht 
He had put his hands in his 
men there would not see 
bling almost as much as E 
of perspiration still stood 
and upper lip. As soon as th 
bet were completed, and he | 
bill of sale which had been y 
by a lawyer in the crowd, W% 
floor. 

“Elmer,” he said, ‘‘I’m sti 
hundred dollars against you 
that Eddie can beat you. I 
are too scared to put up a goo¢ 
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Again Ronnal answered for his foreman. 

“Aw, bunk!” he exclaimed, frankly dis- 
gusted with that sort of talk. ‘“‘What are 
you fellows trying to pull? If you want to 
give odds like that, Smead will call you. 
Four hundred dollars against two hundred. 
Elmer, put your money on the table.” 

This bet also was made. Then Wallace 
stood looking at Ronnal. 

“Well,” he said finally, “what about 
you? I have four thousand against two 
thousand, if you are through betting for 
Elmer and want to risk some of your own 
cash.’”’ Wallace did not add that it was the 
jockey’s money he was placing; this was a 
matter strictly between him and the little 
rider and he was simply following Eddie’s 
instructions as to the betting of it. Ronnal 
did not hesitate. 

“Two thousand against your four thou- 
sand that Smead finishes ahead of Eddie,” 
he said. 

““Fine!”’ said Wallace. ‘“‘Now have you 
any more to bet that a Craig horse doesn’t 
win the race?” 

The clan chieftain held a trick in reserve 
about which he had not even told the 
jockey—a trick Ronnal was far from sus- 
pecting. 

“T have a few thousand to bet that a 
Craig horse doesn’t win,’”’ Ronnal answered 
promptly. 

From that moment the play developed 
into a game of poker. Wallace would sug- 
gest a bet. Ronnal would raise the amount. 
Forth and back the shuttle of their play 
went until finally Ronnal, at the end of his 
resources, had to quit. 

“T’ll give you another chance,”’ Wallace 
said then; “a chance to take the clan toa 
proper cleaning. You havearanch we want. 
It is mortgaged to about half the value of 
the property. I’ll put up cash equal to the 
amount of the mortgage against your equity 
in the ranch that a Craig horse wins. You 
know and I know the bay gelding hasn’t 
any chance. He’s not in condition for a 
mile race.”” This was a misstatement and 
Wallace was aware that it was. He had 
been informed the gelding was in the best 
possible condition. ‘‘And as for Smead and 
his spotted pony,”’ he continued contemp- 
tuously, ““you know what I think about 
Smead. Eddie has him scared half to death; 
and when a man is seared he’s beaten.”’ 

Ronnal hesitated but an instant. He, too, 
held a trick in reserve that even Smead did 
not know about. 

“‘T’ll call that bet,’ he decided. 


It was the custom of the fair officials to 
accept entries for the free-for-all cow-pony 
race until ten o’clock of the day of the race. 
At exactly ten that day Eddie entered the 
black colt, Eboneaser, as a Craig horse; 
Murray entered the Maisie mare and Wal- 
lace entered eight other horses. This was 
the play he had held in reserve, not even 
telling the jockey of his plan. He intended 
to have his riders use those additional eight 
horses for the purpose of pocketing the 
spotted horse and the bay gelding right at 
the start. He knew Ronnal had tried to 
crook the clan when he entered the bay 
racer the preceding year. Now he intended 
to retaliate. He believed in paying the clan 
debts in full and with cumulative interest. 

“Tt looks as if you plan to have a Craig 
horse win again this year,” the secretary 
who recorded their entries said. ‘Anyhow, 
the odds are about three to one in your 
favor, because there are only three other 
horses going to run.” 

“Three others?” Wallace exclaimed. He 
had thought there would be but two—Ron- 
nal’s bay gelding and Smead’s spotted 
horse. The other stockmen on that range, 
when they had learned how the clan was 
betting, had either scratched or withheld 
their entries. “Three?” Wallace repeated. 
‘“Who entered the third?” 

“‘Ronnal entered two horses this time,” 
the secretary informed them. 

Wallaceand Murray and Eddieexchanged 
glances. It-was quite evident to them that 
Ronnal had secured another race horse 
which he undoubtedly considered faster 
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than the bay. Wallace took off his hat and 
ran his blunt fingers through his close- 
cropped sandy hair. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
he mourned. ‘Why didn’t I have sense 
enough to have the boys bring down a whole 
band of horses instead of justeight? Eddie,” 
he continued ruefully, ‘‘what are we going 
to do about it?” 

_“Do about it?” the little rider said 
cockily. ‘‘Murray and I will be riding in 
the race, won’t we? No need to worry. 
You tell your eight riders to smother Ron- 
nal’s new horse right at the beginning of 
the race. Murray will take care of the bay 
gelding. And Elmer Smead and his spotted 
horse don’t count at all, at all.” 

Thirteen horses were entered in the race. 
Twelve of them came cantering up to the 
barrier in'a bunch. Ronnal’s horses were 
being ridden by professionals, strangers on 
that track and that range. Far behind the 
bunch the little jockey trailed along on 
Eboneaser. Eddie had arrayed himself for 
the occasion. The race was supposed to be 
a cow-punchers’ race; so he had incased his 
legs in a pair of long-haired chaps of a bril- 
liant orange dye. Pulled jauntily down 
over his eyes, he wore a wide-brimmed hat 
with a crown having the approximate di- 
mensions of a young bushel basket—a cow- 
puncher hat of approved motion-picture 
style. Around his neck was knotted a 
bright-colored bandanna. As a final detail, 
he carried a heavy quirt suspended by a 
thong from his right wrist—a quirt made of 
braided rawhide that was loaded with a 
core of lead shot and tapered at the end to 
four wire-wound lashes. A wicked weapon, 
that quirt; and not carried wholly for 
effect. 

Eddie was in nohurry. He let Eboneaser 
move along at a leisurely, ponderous trot. 
Someone leaned out of the judges’ stand and 
motioned for him to hurry. People in the 
grand stand began to shout at him. But 
Eddie paid no attention. He knew Ronnal’s 
race horses, hot-blooded Thoroughbreds, 
would not be able to endure the restraint 
that would be imposed during a long 
wait at the barrier. Already the bay geld- 
ing, nervous, high-strung, impatient, had 
begun to plunge and whirl. Twice he broke 
away from the rest of the horses and was 
with difficulty brought back to the barrier. 
The second time this happened Eddie 
smiled, aware that as a factor in that race 
the bay was done. 

As he rode up to the stands uproarious 
laughter greeted him. A clown horse, 
Eboneaser! His awkward gait, half trot, 
half gallop, his long neck and little head, his 
big body and long legs, made him appear 
like a burlesque, a travesty of aracer. Then 
the jockey quit fooling. The big hat he 
wore bothered him, and with a swift move- 
ment he removed it and flung it into the 
stands as a souvenir for someone, A second 
later he crouched along the black colt’s 
neck—and the race was on. 

The bay gelding took the lead, running 
wild and out of all control. Close behind 
him followed Murray Craig on the Maisie 
mare. Beside the mare, leaning out like a 
seared jack rabbit, ran the spotted horse, 
with Smead, sitting erect, eyes strictly to 
the front, trying his best to overtake the 
bay. Two lengths behind the spotted horse 
galloped the black colt. Eboneaser had 
quit his clowning. Vanished was his appar- 
entawkwardness. With an easeandsmooth- 
ness of action possible only to a combination 
of perfect training, powerful muscles and 
inherited speed, he followed along behind 
the flying leaders, held back by the jockey, 
making no effort to overtake them. Trail- 
ing behind the black came the eight Craig 
riders. Obeying orders they had received 
from the clan chieftain, they had pocketed 
Ronnal’s second racer at the start and now 
they rode in a close cordon, concerned not 
with the race but with preventing the out- 
sider from showing in the money. 

As the horses passed the first quarter post 
they were still holding the same positions, 
the bay leading now by several lengths, the 
brown mare running at the spotted horse’s 
flank and the black still about two lengths 
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behind the mare. A grizzled old cattle 
baron rose to his feet in one of the boxes. 

“Wally, you son of a gun,” he roared 
across the track, ‘‘why didn’t you tell me 
that black colt could run?” 

Wallace did not hear. He was too busy 
watching the bay gelding; was too busy 
wondering how long it would be before the 
hot-blooded racer would blow up. Long 
before the third quarter post was reached 
the expected happened. The bay, fighting 
the bit, throwing his head from side to 
side, faltered, broke stride, recovered, then 
faltered again. An instant later Smead 
flashed into the lead, with Murray at his 
side. At the same time the little jockey be- 
gan urging the black colt. As they made the 
turn at the third quarter, Eboneaser was 
running at the spotted horse’s heels. As 
the horses were straightening out in the 
stretch, Murray turned slightly in his sad- 
dle and spoke to Smead. 

“Look behind you! Look out for Eddie!” 
he yelled. 

This was the thing Smead had been ex- 
pecting. This was the thing Ronnal had 
time after time cautioned him to guard 
against. And yet, unconsciously, instinc- 
tively, he crouched down in his saddle and 
looked hastily, furtively, across his right 
shoulder. As he turned in his saddle, his 
left rein tightened over his pony’s neck and 
the spotted pony, trained to instant obedi- 
ence, swerved sharply across the track. 
Before Smead could recover and straighten 
the pony out again, Murray was two 
lengths ahead and Eddie was riding at the 
mare’s flank. With spurs and quirt Smead 
urged the spotted pony to renewed effort, 
but it was too late. Down under the wire 
they thundered, Murray, then Eddie and 
then Smead. 

“Craig! Craig! Craig!” 

Thus the crowd acclaimed Murray the 
winner. There followed an abrupt and 
sudden silence. The little jockey, just be- 
yond the wire, had pulled back and locked 
knees with: Smead. 

“T knew you would be afraid to stay in 
front of me!” he taunted. 

Those in the crowd could not hear the 
jockey’s taunt. But they all saw how 
Smead answered it. They saw him rise in 
his saddle and lash viciously at the little 
rider’s face. Eddie had already dropped 
his knotted reins over his saddle horn. With 
his left arm uplifted he turned the blow. 
An instant later the four wire-wound lashes 
of his own quirt raised four blood-red welts 
across Smead’s face. Then for a hundred 
yards down the track they rode, knees 
locked, quirts flying. Smead’s blows fell in 
an ineffectual shower on the jockey’s up- 
lifted arm, but Smead, still holding his bridle 
reins in his left hand, was unable to protect 
his face from the cutting, flaying lashes of 
the jockey’s quirt. Finally, unable to en- 
dure longer the terrible punishment, he 
dropped his reins and lifted both arms in 
front of his face. The spotted pony swerved 
away from the black as the reins dropped, 
and Smead, leaning far out in the saddle 
to avoid the flaying quirt, was unseated. 
He grabbed for the saddle horn, clung for a 
moment to the pony’s side, then sprawled 
in the dust of the track. 

Eddie caught the pony and turned back 
toward the stands. He was immediately 
surrounded by the clan and their riders. 
Wallace reached up and offered his hand. 

“Eddie, you’ve helped clean the clan,” 
he said, grinning cheerfully. 
helped clean us of all unseemly resentment 
against our enemies. Now we shall proceed 
to collect.” 

“Before -you proceed,” Eddie com- 
mented, ‘‘I want you to sell Eboneaser to 
me. I’m offering a thousand dollars. And 
look at my hands,” he added, holding them 
out in front of him. ‘Never a tremble. 
They never will tremble again.” 

Wallace still considered the jockey a 
member of the clan. And he could afford 
to be magnanimous. The clan, individually 
and collectively, had won someting more 
than fifty thousand dollars on the race. 

“Make it a dollar,’ Wallace said. 
“That’s the proper legal consideration.” 
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He took a memorandum boy ; 
of his pockets and on a blank pis 
a cramped, angular script, a br | 
ing bill of sale: 

“T, Wallace Craig, the und 
one dollar and other good ar 
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barter and convey to Eddie on 
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The jockey, looking down oy) 
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“Not Eddie Craig,” he ‘| 
Greig.” 
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“That’s what I wrote— | 
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“My name is Greig.” 

“That’s what I wrote—Cra 2 
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the memorandum book up, i 
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“But I want you to put i 
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Wallace closed the book an ( 
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“Well, by the bucking, p 
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on you and Ronnal, that’s whi) 
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have trusted you to train those ) 
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clan? So you are a Greig, are 

“T am,” Eddie said proudk 
here to say the Greigs 7 
shooters.” S| 

Wallace nodded. 

“Tf they are all like yous Th 
you're telling the truth. Maj) 
Craigs and the first Greigdia 
Anyhow, you are a good kid, ¢ 
you. Sogive mea dollar and ta t 
colt for your own.” He we Ae 
bill of sale and handed it to { 
are you going to do next?” 

Eddie leaned down and fe 
ear. 

“T’m going to take Ebonea; 
spotted pony down to Gold Q) 
he confided. ‘‘A boom mining 
the two big guys in the camp ti 
are judges of horseflesh.: Say, 
through down there I’ll be able 
life.” 

The next day, as the moni | 
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gers watched the highway, thijit 
of alfalfa and the herds of blile 
with moody, unappreciative /¢ 
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swathed in bandages. The oth 
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“Boss,’”’ Elmer pleaded, di 
just got to lick that fellow once 
I leave the country.” 
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he complained. ‘‘ Always rage 
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“T wonder where the little ri 
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jiflere are a couple of babies, in- 
yeird I’m after, with nothing to 
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4 \ey sit up nights petting the 
adzheming to keep frayed edges 
ny loose. What a wow of a 
j wuld have got with Van Tiller 
cy a brace of new packs! 
oufrom Thomas, the agent, that 
fe: weeks ago there’d been five 
a1 San Sablo and there’d been 
vie games all day and most cf 
fie twenty-four hours. 
#s,othing to do here,” says he, 
ngiat and swill hooch, and neither 
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_ uldn’t be any worse hereafter 
>, He bumped himself off.” 
.; Van Tiller. He’s peeking into 
it) his lips atremble when he 
nieye. 
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‘it you”—meaning me—“‘can 
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ike in the other?” 

”’ comes back Van Tiller in a 

hurried voice. ‘‘I can’t sleep 
yody else is in the room.” 
dt either, says I to myself, if 

a grip with two hundred and 

nd iron men laying around, and 
«doubt Van Tiller’s got the loot 

ewhere around his bunk. 
jmind,”’ says Cowan. “I don’t 
ether bed. The soft side of the 
ime. I’ll dig me up a hide-away 
‘te other shacks in the morning.” 
‘worry,’ remarks Thomas dryly. 
vablo’s a hide-away.”’ 
; day I talks Ladyfingers into 
(on the trail on the off chance of 
} suitcase with the cards. 
‘myself,’ I tells him, ‘‘ excepting 
jn’t want to lose sight of Van 
a minute. He might get sus- 
11 beat it across country. If you 
ids, tell me, but nobody else.”’ 
4 most of the day playing three- 
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They’re both badly bent at the 

ad the least jar’ll break ’em.”’ 

: queen of clubs,’’ adds Thomas, 


bee cautions Van Tiller, ‘‘with 


and any rough treatment either. 
put that card on the bum.” 

3 not true,” flares up Van Tiller; 
‘ted the break in it last Tuesday 
| threw it down hard on my spade 
: cuckoo!” shouts Thomas. “I 
‘ou'll blame me next for that spot 
ck of the four of diamonds.” 
ow,” sneers the banker, “‘you’ll 
at I don’t wreck any honors.” 
wrecked something,” snaps back 
' with a bull’s-eye guess, ‘or you 
be here.” 
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handed bridge is not much of a 
inarily, and you can imagine what 
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1 card like you were passing out 
bles on a windy day, and then 
ir mitt all closed up tight and in 
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frayed edges. I makes a hearty bluff, 
though, that I’m having the time of my 
young life; and while I plays a pretty good 
game, I fixes it so Van Tiller makes a mild 
killing. He and Thomas scrap the whole 
afternoon about the way the cards are being 
treated, but I trains along with the fugitive 
and we’re on amiable terms when we quit. 

At sunset the agent leaves to attend to 
some business at the fruit sheds and I sug- 
gests a walk to Van Tiller. There’s nothing 
doing. He won’t budge from the house, so I 
sits on the porch with him and chats. 
There’s not a subject he won’t, talk about 
freely excepting himself and his plans, and 
I sees right quick that it’s going to be a 
tough job pulling San Sablo out from under 
him. I paints pictures of America that 
would have turned a four-minute man 
green with jealousy, tells him about a lot of 
new bridge stunts they’re introducing up in 
the States, and even steps on the slippery 
ground of the short terms the courts are 
giving crooks; but he don’t show a sign of 
homesickness. 

However, I’m not discouraged; I still got 
a month to go. 

Ladyfingers returns with the news that 
the suitcase is not to be found. 

“We'll all play auction tonight,’”’ I tells 
him, ‘and I want Van Tiller to get the best 
of it, or at least an even break. With those 
mangy cards, it’d be a cinch for you to read 
all the backs of them in about two deals 
and ——” 

““What do you mean—two deals?” cuts 
in Cowan. “I can place the four aces and 
three of the kings now just from watching 
part of the two-handed game last night.” 

“Bright boy,” says 1; “but if you feel like 
cheating and can’t resist, imagine you're a 
wealthy watchmaker and cheat yourself. 
I don’t care how crooked you are when 
Van Tiller’s your partner. These boys play 
for ten cents a point, but I’ll make all your 
losses good.” 

“All right,” agrees Ladyfingers. “Say,” 
he goes on, “‘did you know that there are a 
couple of other ways to get out of San 
Sablo besides going to Carissima?” 

“How?” I inquires. 

“Overland eighty-five miles west,” he re- 
turns, “takes you to Tapango, and ninety 
miles northwest to Arcana. The railroad 
hits both dumps.” 

“Sure,” I jeers, ‘‘and further west yet 
brings you to a chop-suey joint in Peking, 
China. Where’d you find out all of this 
and why?” 

“One of the natives told me,” says 
Cowan carelessly, “and the info might 
come in handy. I know something else 
too.” 

“What?” I asks. 

“T got a peek into Van Tiller’s room this 
morning,” returns Ladyfingers, ‘‘and I seen 
him fumbling with a suitcase on his bed. I 
guess that’s where he’s got the bank jack 
cached.” 

““What kind of suitcase?” I queries. 

“Just an ordinary Eighth Avenue suit- 
case,” answers Cowan, “‘like the one you 
lost on the trail.” 

““T don’t care how much you peek,” says 
I, looking Ladyfingers straight in the eyes, 
“but that grip of Van Tiller’s is red-hot as 


far as you’re concerned.” 
I MAKE mighty little progress in the next 
three weeks toward talking the bank 
cracker into taking a trip out of San Sablo, 
but I don’t pull up any of my big guns in 
the attack. I plays the game slow and easy, 
figuring there’s no use selling a bill to Van 
Tiller and then letting him have several 
days to think it over and unsell himself. 
The time to crash him heavy, I dopes out, is 
just before the steamer arrives at Carissima. 
I carry on the inspector stall by putting 
a lot of questions to Thomas and looking 
over a set of books that don’t mean any 
more to me than the Persian word for 
“tripe”? means to a deaf-and-dumb Eskimo. 
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“You been in the fruit business long?’’ 
inquires the agent suspiciously, after I 
complains about the natives picking the 
bananas while they’re still green. 

“No,” I admits. “‘As a matter of fact, I 
was sent down here to get acquainted with 
its’ 

“T guess, maybe, Stephens is here for 
that, too, and your friend Cowan,” re- 
marks Thomas with the suggestion of a 
sneer. ‘ 

“Stephens,” says I, suddenly deciding to 
come clean with the agent and get his help, 
“ig Van Tiller, the bird that wrecked the 
Highth National Bank. I’m a detective 
and I’m going to take him back to the 
States.” 

“‘T’m not surprised,”” comments Thomas; 
“but you'll have a tough time getting 
Stephens. out of San Sablo. You can’t ex- 
tradite him, you know.” 

“T know,’ I returns; “but what’s to 
prevent you and me and Cowan from grab- 
bing him off some night and hustling him 
over the line?”’ 

“Lot of things,” says the agent. ‘‘In the 
first place I can’t afford to get into a jam 
with the authorities over a kidnaping stunt. 
In the second place, Stephens—or Van 
Tiller’s—got a dozen or two natives in his 
pay. All he’s got to do is let out a yelp and 
they’ll be plucking banana knives out of 
your carcass for a week.” 

Ever since I’d been in San Sablo I’d no- 
ticed several brown babies loafing around 
every time I was with Van Tiller, but I'd 
never figured they were his hired gunmen. 
Thomas’ news sets me to thinking. 

“Your best chance,” cuts in the agent, 
“ig to stick around until he gets so sick of 
the place that he’ll leave on his own ac- 
count. I’ve seen ’em come and go, and 
they never last long. The heat and the 
lonesomeness chases ’em out pretty quick.” 

“T guess you're right,” says I; “but 
keep what I’ve been telling you under 
cover for a while.” 

All this time we’ve been playing bridge 
regularly every afternoon and night. As far 
as I can see, Cowan’s on the square; and 
since we’re always pivoting, whatever 
crook stuff he pulls is spread around even. 
By nursing the cards gentle we keep ’em 
together until the end of the third week, 
when I absent-mindedly picks up a paste- 
board kind of rough and breaks off an edge. 

Van Tiller gasps, and looks like he’s going 
to throw a swoon. 

“What is it?’’ demands Thomas, excited. 

“The ace of hearts,’ I mutters, feeling 
like a second-story worker that’s been 
grabbed with the goods. 

“‘Can’t we paste it up?” suggests Lady- 
fingers. 

“No,” snarls the agent. “You can feel 
the sticker when you deal. We’re through, 
T guess.” 

“T got an idea,’ comes through Cowan. 
“Let’s make the deuce of clubs the ace of 
hearts, and vice versa. What difference does 
it make if the dealer does know where the 
deuce of clubs is?”’ 

“Fine!’”’ applauds Van Tiller, marking 
the two cards with a pencil. ‘‘Let’s go on.” 

In the next four or five days there’s an 
epidemic of edge-breaking on the cards, but 
we carries on with Ladyfingers’ idea. The 
trey of diamonds becomes the queen of 
spades, the four of hearts the king of dia- 
monds, and so on. In fact, when we gets to 
the final game of our stay, one half of the 
deck is batting for the other half. 

The day before the Southern Queen’s due 
I takes Van Tiller off in a corner for a talk. 
As usual there are three or four natives in 
the offing. 

“T’m taking the steamer to Bluefields to- 
morrow,” says I to the fugitive. “How’d 
you like to go along for an outing with me? 
The marine officers have a swell club down 
there and we can get in some real bridge 
with real cards. We can loaf for a month 
and then come back.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir users find Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir lumber 
and timbers regularly dependable. 
A half century of lumber exper- 
ience, thorough care in manu- 
facture and definite high stand- 
ards of production have given 
this product the reputation of 
uniform dependability. The 
trade-mark is on the end of 
the piece. 


Plans for 
Small Homes 


One of the most varied and com- 
plete services available on small 
homes is that issued to retail lum- 
ber dealers by The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company. Your retail lumber 
dealer will be glad to show you 
this service, which includes designs 
and floor plans of more than 150 
small dwellings. Ask your dealer. 
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for Oak Floors 


A desirable oak floor is the com- 
bination.of good workmanship 
and good flooring. Contractors 
everywhere who have used Long- 
Bell trademarked oak flooring 
have found it not only well man- 
ufactured and beautiful in grain— 
but economical, as well, to lay 
and finish. Builders recommend 
it because of this economy, beauty, 
perfection of manufacture and 
durability. 


All-California-White 
Pine 
Long-Bell doors, made throughout 
of California White Pine, cost less 
to fit, mortise and hang than doors 
made of other woods. They take 
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HE same care with which 

home buyers naturally con- 
sider the charm and outward 
comforts of a home should be 
given to the unseen, hidden con- 
struction within the walls. 


Within those walls are concealed ma- 
terials and workmanship that affect so 
vitally the durability of the home—/ow 
long that outward charm will last! 


Lumber is there, with the very impor- 
tant task of so strengthening the struc- 


Within these walls 


ture that it will hold its own against 
Time and undue depreciation. Good 
lumber can be the home owner’s best 
investment asset. 


For years Long-Bell trade-marked lum- 
ber has given home buyers and builders 
merited confidence in the durability of 
the home. 


It is well manufactured—it is econom- 
ical—it gives maximum building value 
—and for those important reasons 
Long-Bell lumber is trade-marked on the 
end of the piece for ready identification. 
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boat arriving the next day, everybody’s in 
good humor and we're all laughing and cut- 
ting up when we begins the bridge game. 

It’s nearly midnight when the situation 
that I’ve been looking for develops. Thomas 
and I are playing against Cowan and Van 
Tiller. They’ve got a frame on us and it’s 
Ladyfingers’ deal. He picks up the cards 
when J flash him the necktie signal. 

“This,” I says, “is maybe the last hand 
we four’ll play together. Van Tiller’s going 
back to the States with me tomorrow.”’ 

Like I expected, both the agent and the 
fugitive swing their eyes toward me. 
Cowan goes on dealing. 

“Thomas knows who you are and the 
bank job you pulled,” I continues, noticing 
Van Tiller gazing at the fruit man. 

“Nevertheless,” remarks Van Tiller 
coolly, “I’m going to remain in San Sablo.” 
And he picks up the cards from the table 
and begins sorting his hand. I catch a 
pleased look in his eyes. 

“Listen here,”’ says I, without touching 
my cards, “‘you’ve got a frame on us and I 
haven’t looked at my hand. Youasport?”’ 
I demands of Van Tiller. 

“Want to make a side bet?” he asks. 

“Yes, Ido,” Isnaps. “I'll bet you that 
Thomas and I win the rubber on points 
scored.” 

“For how much?” inquires Van Tiller. 

“Your liberty,” I answers. “If we win, 
you return on the Southern Queen with me. 
If you win, I go home alone and tell the 
bank folks that you aren’t here or that 
you’ve died. Are you on?” 

Van Tiller takes a quick look at his cards. 

“Yes,’”’ he bites off. ‘“‘ You win the rub- 
ber and I go back with you.” 

I picks up my hand. Ladyfingers has 
done right by me. I’ve got six spades from 
the ace to the nine without a break, and 
seven little hearts. Van Tiller’s mitt holds 
the ace, king, queen, jack, ten, nine of 
hearts; the ace, king, queen of clubs; and 
the ace, king, queen, jack of diamonds. 
Some layout, eh? 

“Three hearts,’ bids the banker, after 
Cowan and Thomas pass. 

“You got something, haven’t you?” I 
remarks. I studies a little while and offers, 
“Three spades.” 

“Four,” barks Van Tiller. 

“Four,” I echoes. 

“Five,” says he. 

“Five,” I says right back. 

*«Six,’”’ he goes on. 

“The same on spades,”’ I announces. 

“Seven,” snaps Van Tiller. ‘Seven 
hearts.” 

“Seven, eh?”’ I mutters. ‘‘All right, I’ll 
just double that on suspicion.” 

“‘Redouble,” he shoots back. 

“Content,” says I, and Van Tiller should 
have known how! 

I leads the ace of spades. Cowan and 
Thomas drop small ones and the bidder 
trumps with the nine of hearts. Then he 
shoves out his ace of trumps. I follow, and 
when Cowan and Thomas throw off, Van 
Tiller’s face turns ashy. It’s all through 
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with his mitt and he knowsit. He finishes 
the hand in a daze, getting only six tricks. 

“Doubleand redouble,” I figures. ““That’s 
seven hundred—fourteen hundred. Five 
honors in one hand—that’s eighty. Net for 
us, thirteen-twenty. Right?’’ 

“Yes,”’ mumbles Van Tiller, feebly. 
must have played it wrong.” 

As a matter of fact, there’s no way of 
playing the Mississippi heart hand right. 
No matter what you do, the six trump 
tricks is all that can be taken. 
nent is always one trump to the good on you, 
and having no clubs or diamonds and all 
the high spades he’s bound to cash seven 
times. 

‘“Whose deal is it?’’ I asks briskly. 

“‘Never mind finishing the rubber,”’ says 
Van Tiller. “I lose and I’ll go with you. 
I’m not so sorry as you might think I would 
be either.” 

I sort of feel sorry for the old geezer, and 
sit up a couple of hours with him, making 
the prospect of returning to America as 
pleasing as I can. 

“Got most of the money left?” I asks. 

“Practically all,’’ he answers. 

“In that case,” I tells him, “‘you might 
get off altogether. A good mouthpiece and 
a temporary insanity plea ought to pull you 
through.” 

In the morning we pack to sail, Lady- 
fingers helping Van Tiller get his stuff to- 
gether. 

“Want to come with us?” I inquires of 
Cowan just before we depart for Carissima. 

“Nope,” says he. ‘I’m kind of getting 
to like the country. I might even buy a 
banana and start in the business.” 

Van Tiller carries the suitcase in front of 
him on the burro all the ways to the port. 
Nothing happens out of the ordinary. We 
get on the Southern Queen and in an hour 
we're out to sea. 

After dinner I strolls back to the state- 
room I’m sharing with Van Tiller, when the 
door smashes open and out comes the 
banker, shaking all over and with his eyes 
popping out of his ashy face. 

“Look!” he wails, dragging me into the 
cabin. ‘Look!’ And he points to his 
berth. 

On it is an open suitcase—my suitcase 
filled with cards and the other junk that 
was in it when I lost it on the road to San 
Sablo. 

“How—what?” I gasps in a daze. 

“Somebody’s changed it—somebody’s 
changed it,” Van Tiller keeps moaning. 

I’m wise. Ladyfingers had found the 
grip the day he went hunting for it, saw 
that it was a dead ringer for the one with 
the bank loot, and switched them, probably 
while he was helping the old man pack. 
It’s a knock-out for me and for Van Tiller, 
too, when I explains to him what’s hap- 
pened. 

“And to think,” he sobs, “‘all these beau- 
tiful decks were in San Sablo all the time! 
Aren’t they gorgeous?” And he lets the 
shiny new pasteboards cascade through his 
fingers to the bed. 
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In the bituminous coal re- 
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buys his own shovel, just about 
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for Red Edge. 


Surprising? Yes and no. 


In the first place the miner 
knows a good shovel when he 
sees it. He knows a Red Edge 
will outlast two or three ordi- 
nary shovels. 


But the big point is this. He 
knows that a Red Edge helps 
him shovel more tons in a day 
and takes less out of his arms 
and back. Why shouldn’t it? 


Red Edge’s heat-treated chrome- 
nickel steel blade keeps its keen 
edge. It does not crack or curl or 
lose its shape. And who can say the 
same for a carbon steel shovel? 
Whether you do your own shovel- 
ing or pay to have it done, Red 
Edge cuts your cost of shovels and 
of shoveling. 
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chants the glories of departed dynasties. 
The strings are catgut, the bow a bent 
branch to the ends of which horse hair is 
tied by leather thongs. But the Persians 
, love it. 

The pear-shaped rebec, a Spanish de- 
scendant of the Arabian rabab, with its 
three coarse strings and half-moon hole 
on either side the bridge, was the first 
musical instrument played with a bow in 
France, was popular throughout Europe 
during the crusades, and probably sug- 
gested the fiedel, or vegal, to those clownish 
tramps, the Spielmann or Spielmente, who 
wandered throughout Germany and ad- 
joining countries in the Middle Ages. 
The fiedel, or vegal, resembled the gaudock 
of the Russian peasantry and the fidla, still 
found in Norway and Iceland, and was 
the precursor of the flat-backed, slope- 
shouldered, thin-toned viol. 

All these crude instruments were re- 
garded with disfavor by the early Chris- 
tians, who preferred vocal rather than 
instrumental music. But the viol increased 
in popularity during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, thanks to the trouba- 
dours, tournaments, pageants, banquets 
and dances on the village greens, until the 
Italian Cremonese of the sixteenth century 
evolved the modern violin. It is about the 
evolution of that sixteenth-century violin 
that most of the mystery lingers, for the 
violins made in the twentieth century are, 
in all recognizable respects, counterparts of 
the violins of 1550 to 1600. Yet the modern 
manufacturers have never been able to get 
the tonal results attained by the old master 
who lived and labored in an obscure Italian 
village when New England and Virginia 
were receiving their first settlers. 


The Cremonese Masters 


The first genuine violins with square 
shoulders, well-cut scroll and ff holes, 
curves, corners and sides, were made by 
Gaspar Da Salo of Brescia, Northern Italy, 
between 1540 and 1610. Da Sald was the 
originator of the Italian school which set 
the standard for violin making. The late 
Ole Bull, Norwegian violin virtuoso, played 
one of these large-patterned, even-toned 
Da Salos in 1880. 

When Monteverde’s granddaddy of 
grand operas, Orfeo, was given its premiére 
at Mantua, Italy, in 1607, the orchestra— 
the first used in an operatic production— 
included among other instruments ten arm 
viols, three leg basses, two 
double-bass viols and two little 
violins. So Da Salo, our first 
genuine violin maker, probably 
contributed to the success of the 
first bona fide grand-opera per- 
formance. 

Da Salo’s violins were distin- 
guished not only by their care- 
fully cut ff holes but also by the 
arched back, of which he was the 
originator, and by protruding 
corners and a dark-brown var- 
nish—and the varnish had much 
to do with the old master’s tri- 
umphs. Da Sald’s successor, 
Giovanni Paolo Maggini, also 
born in Brescia, treated his vio- 
lins with a light-brown varnish 
of remarkable delicacy and trans- 
parency. Maggini’s violins had 
narrower ribs and sides than did 
DaSal0’s, the arching of the belly 
began nearer the edges, the pur- 
ling was generally double and the 
backrichly ornamented. Charles 
De Beriot and Hubert Leonard, 
distinguished violinists of the 
past century, played Magginis, 
of which less than a dozen speci- 
mens are known to exist. 

But the violin makers of Cre- 
mona, a center of Italian culture 
not far from Brescia, founded 
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violin virtuosos and of certain lucky ones 
who have old Cremonese masterpieces to 
sell. Practically every modern violinist 
of the first magnitude plays a Cremonese 
violin. Practically every modern collector 
of ample means possesses or hopes to possess 
a genuine Cremona violin. The manner of 
their manufacture is still a profound secret. 
Of all the violins, they are the most fasci- 
nating. 

Three great Cremonese families—the 
Amati, the Stradivari and the Guarneri— 
gave their masterpieces to the world. 
Andreas Amati, first of the masters, intro- 
duced the small-modeled, delicately toned 
instrument designed for the cloister and the 
drawing-room. Antonio and Geronimo 
Amati carried on the first Amati’s work. 
Nicolo Amati, last and greatest of his line, 
died in 1684. Antonius Stradivarius, first 
and most illustrious of his family, not 
only developed larger patterns, he gave to 
the violin a quality no other maker has 
equaled. 

His successors, Omobono and Francesco, 
followed rather falteringly in their father’s 
footsteps. Andreas Guarnerius, his son, 
Joseph, and his nephew, Joseph del Jesu, 
really closed the Cremonese book, although 
Carlo Bergonzi, pupil of Antonius Stradi- 
varius, carried on for many years with con- 
siderable success. 

All told, the golden age of violin making 
extended from about 1550 to 1750. No 
violin makers of later date have produced 
violins with the masters’ tone qualities, 
and among the Cremonese, Antonius Strad- 
ivarius was supreme. He and his pupils 
turned out about 1000 violins. During 
the ninety-three years of his life Antonius 
Stradivarius made about 500. About 300 
of these are known to exist. With certain 
rare exceptions, they are better today than 
when they were made 200 or more years 
ago. About 150 of these are in America. 
But because a genuine Strad is the most 
precious possession in the world of violins, 
the discovery of genuine Strads is one of 
our great indoor sports. I witnessed an 
illustration of our national passion for dis- 
covering one of the old violin masters one 
day last summer. 

A timid, rather time-worn woman 
walked into a huge office building near 
Broadway, New York, and asked for the 
manager of the violin department. The 
character reader who guards the front door 
directed her to the first elevator on the right, 
fourth floor, front. Then he turned to me. 
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“I spend half my life disillusi jn 
ple who are sure they possess \g¢ 
Strad or Strads. If I could coin 
world at large that every attic, w 
and junk heap did not harbor : pr 
Strad or other old master, I coul k 
general public much sorrow. Ba 
as the public is possessed of » 
complex it is bound to be let in f\a 
trouble. 

“A good genuine Strad is wh 
$15,000 to $50,000. But dozen di 
mercial concerns have been tu|n 
imitation Strads for two centuri 

“The victims or near-victims 
imitators are with me always, |] 
spent most of my fifty-seven year: 
old violins, and sooner or later nei 
prospective purchaser of a high|) 
Strad, genuine or otherwise, in thi | 
brings his find to me. Then the § 
begin. 

“The lady from Connecticut 
left here in high dudgeon is conyi 
I have not been honest with her; tt 
trying to buy her $15,000 violin) 
dollars; that I was, to put it hb : 
skinner. Whereas I was simply ‘ 
protect her and her pos’! 
chaser. I’ve done a lot 
my time; but in spite ol 
other violin experts can 
collectors and experienc 
cians continue to pay far 
for violins that are Strad 
only.” 

There are many reaso: 
demand for Strads. It< 
lins excel all others in the 
tone. That has been adi 
musical circles for 100 
more. The Stradivariu: 
was never lowered to me 
chaser’s price. Nearlyal 
lins were made for ki 
queens or others in hig 
who could and did pay 
for Stradivarius’ ware 
incidentally, although tl 
violins, violas, cellos an 
basses were made to be 
at court or in small roi 
voted to early chamber 
only genuine Strads an 
Guarnerius violins ean | 
negie Hall, the Chicago 0 
land Auditoriums or oth 
audienceroomsof thepres 

Hence the keen dem: 
genuine Strads. Hence t 
mous output of imit 
Hence the daily diggint 

(Continued on Page 
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Curtis Mantels 
B building an English house and in- 
give stained or waxed woodwork, here 
el for you. It is also very attractive 
tinted, for the Colonial house. Design 
rice, about $40.00. 
) 


| 


)ualities you get 
sin Curtis Woodwork 


“rtis doors, for instance, 
yece of wood is conscien- 
lected; stiles and rails are 
1} doweled together; solid 
i exterior doors are 1 1/16 
1k: In veneered doors the 
cds are skilfully matched 
jand grain throughout. 

(tis double-hung windows 


*« rails (where the top and 


| 


S meet) are rabbeted so 
p out the wind and cold. 
ior woodwork is made of 
sing woods and it is se- 
‘ut together. 

lor trim is sanded and carefully 
. for shipping so it will reach ‘your 
ith and clean and bright. 

vand stair parts, as made by Curtis, 
>t the utmost in careful workmanship, 


) of material, and authenticity of 


| 

-Itis cabinet work you get mantels, 
('s, china closets, sideboards, kitchen 
and bedroom tray cases and dressing 
onstructed as fine furniture is made: 
vers have dovetailed corners and lam- 
ottoms that cannot slip out or crack, 
— works on a center guide so 
cannot stick; and 1% inch stock is 
‘ cabinet fronts and doors. 


bur builder and painter will 
commend your judgment 


builder will appreciate these points 
/uction in Curtis Woodwork, because 
ys and likes good workmanship. He 

that the Curtis factories save him a 
al of time and labor on the job, be- 
the thorough machining done in the 
has merely to fit and put in place. 
{ir painter will find that he will have 
le sanding to do on Curtis Wood- 
use this, too, is done in the mill. 
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This type of entrance is found in many fine old Colonial homes, di iffering here and there in 
details, but all with the same general feeling. The Curtis Companies manufacture this 
entrance complete, including the frame, door, sidelight sash and transom. Other designs 
of doors can be substituted and the entrance is usable in either a frame or masonry wall 
(rough opening varying from 4’ 11'’ x 8' 6’ to 5’ 10!’ x 8! 10"’). For full particulars refer 
to Entrance C-1or. Approximate price complete, $85.00. 
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A Design Borrowed From “Montpelier” 


Curtis Kitchen Dressers 


No kitchen, large or small, ever has too much 
storage room. Such dressers as this (C-757) 
make things most convenient to get at and 
you will be surprised how much they will hold. 
Curtis offers you a wide variety of kitchen 
dressers, made with interchangeable parts so 
they will fit every requirement. 


Curtis Bay Windows 


The bay window reaches out from the wall of 
the house and entices sunlight and breezes 
from three directions. To make it easy 
and certain for you to have a beautiful bay, 
Curtis makes this design complete—frame, 
brackets, sash and all. It is design C-r1110. 
Price, about $40.00. 


When these many points of superiority in 
Curtis Woodwork are taken into account, 
you will be surprised how little it costs 
—often no more than ordinary “millwork,” 
and always considerably less 
when such expense items are 
included as sanding and cut- 
ting and fitting on the job. 

You can secure Curtis 
Woodwork east of the Rock- 
ies through lumber dealers 
who handle the line. Con- 
sult our catalog in the 
Curtis dealer’s office. “Cur- 
tis Woodwork” (40 pages) 
contains valuable informa- 
tion. Write for it and 
for the name of the nearest 
dealer. 


Curtis Stairs and Stair Parts 
Stairways in a wide variety of authen- 
tic designs are quickly and easily built 
from Curtis stair parts. These parts, 
in standard sizes, are interchange- 
able, and can be made to fit prac- 
tically every stair situation. This is 
stairway C-908. 


This trademark appears only on Curtis 
Woodwork. It guarantees the choicest 


woods, high standards of workmanship 
and authentic designs. 


CuRTIS WOODWORK 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
335 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis Detroit Co. . .. . . Detroit, Michigan Curtis Bros. @ Co........ Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. .’. . Sioux City, lowa  Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis & Yale Co. . . . . Wausau, Wisconsin Curtis Door & Sash Co... . Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, CLINTON, IOWA 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
alleged Strads in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places. Hence the daily disillusionings 
and heartburnings. Hence the great sums 
of money annually lost or almost lost by 
those who invest or are prepared to invest 
in Strads. 

Most of the misapprehensions as to the 
genuineness of Strads can be traced to the 
label. In common with others of the old 
violin masters, Stradivarius pasted inside 
the body of each of his violins a paper bear- 
ing his name and the date of manufacture. 
Each imitation Strad bears a similar label. 

Some housecleaning day a descendant of 
Henry Spivins of Red Bird, Indiana, finds 
in the darkest corner of the old Spivins attic 
or cellar or storeroom a dusty violin case. 
The finder opens the case to discover an old 
violin. Perhaps this discovery is taken to a 
local dealer or musician. The latter peers 
through the sound holes and beholds one of 
those Stradivarius labels. Much excitement 
follows. The local papers chronicle the 
discovery. The discoverer visualizes sudden 
fortune. The local musician may augment 
the enthusiasm by testing the instrument 
and indorsing its tone. Whereupon the de- 
scendant of Henry Spivins packs himself and 
his rare violin to Chicago, Cincinnati or 
New York and interviews a violin expert. 
The expert takes one look at the instrument 
and pronounces it an imitation. 

He is promptly classified as a horse thief 
and sees that Red Bird man no more. But 
he frequently sees the rare old violin again. 
For nine times out of ten every collector or 
musician to whom that violin is offered 
comes to an expert for an opinion as to its 
genuineness. That violin therefore remains 
an heirloom in the Spivins family and that 
family continues to revile all experts to the 
end of time. 

How does a violin expert know a genuine 
old master when he sees it? Much as a 
specialist in the United States Treasury 
spots a piece of counterfeit currency or a 
mother picks her child out of a crowd. It’s 
a long tale in the telling, even if the experts 
would reveal the secrets of their profession, 
for most of the Cremonese masters varied 
their styles from decade to decade. But 
there are a half dozen men here and in 
Europe who cannot be fooled on an old 
master. I have known many a collector to 
wager $20,000 on the judgment of a violin 
expert and I never heard of an expert mak- 
ing a mistake. 


What’s in a Label . 


Anyone who has spent his life studying 
rare violins can determine, almost auto- 
matically, whether the instrument before 
him is genuine or fraudulent. One expert 
whom I know has $250,000 of old violins in 
his fireproof vault. He became an appren- 
tice to an old German violin maker in Chi- 
cago when he was seventeen. He worked 
on the bench two years. His father paid 
$500 for that part of his education. Then 
he went to work in the violin department of 
a Chicago music house. He made his first 
trip through Europe in 1890, searching for 
genuine Strads, Stainers, Amatis, Guar- 
nerius and other products of the masters. 
He has made sixteen other such trips since 
then. He has made many more trips 
through this country, running down re- 
ports that some rare old violin has been un- 
covered. He and other violin experts are 
kept pretty busy. 

Word reached one of these experts one 
day that a certain man in Philadelphia had 
a remarkable collection of genuine Strads. 
The Philadelphian was interviewed in a 
back room where his collection was on dis- 
play. 

The expert took one look and said, “I 
am not interested.” 

That Philadelphian was a large man with 
fierce gray eyes and fiercer gray mustaches. 
He was nearly six feet tall, with remark- 
ably broad shoulders, deep chest and long 
arms. He had, it also appeared, a lively 
temper. He made an insulting remark and 
reached for the expert, who withdrew 
hastily. 
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Two old Boston ladies possessed a “‘ genu- 
ine Strad”’ which had been handed down 
from their grandfather’s day. Everyone in 
their neighborhood knew they had a “‘genu- 
ine Strad.”’ They had clung to it through 
many privations. Finally they needed 
$20,000 and they offered their Strad to an 
expert. He was compelled to tell them that 
their violin had no market value because it 
was not genuine. The nice old ladies left 
with their violin in its case and with tears 
in their eyes. They were among the thou- 
sands of victims of the current belief that 
each old violin with a Strad label is a genu- 
ine Strad. This unfortunate belief is fos- 
tered not only by those who deliberately 
seek to defraud a gullible public but also by 
those who think they are in the know, but 
are not. 

Such a chap we will call Fred Jones of 
Chicago. Fred has been a collector for a 
quarter century. Time and again he has 
entered the violin department of some big 
music house, glanced at some violin in 
stock, asked ‘‘How much?” and snapped 
at the bargain offered. Then, a day or so 
later, he has come back all excited and held 
the seller up to ridicule as follows: 

“Do you know what you sold me for 
$300? A genuineStrad! Yes,sir! A ge-e-en- 
uine Strad! I’ve taken it apart. It has 
the real sound holes, bevel edges, purling, 
arching, curves, dimensions, neck, mortise, 
bouts, belly, wood, varnish, color, finger 
board, tailpiece, bridge and pegs. I’ll sell 
that Strad for $15,000.” 


When a Strad is Nota Strad 


Thus he will rave for a half hour. Fred 
Jones has read all the books on violins— 
and that is some bibliography. But he has 
not been in the practical side of the game 
long enough to know when a Strad is not a 
Strad. He hasn’t made a killing yet. 

There are quite a few Fred Joneses in the 
country. Among them is a prominent mem- 
ber of the bench. Another is a New York 
capitalist who is a confirmed victim of the 
charlatans. 

But it is not easy to fool the expert, for 
he has a record of every Strad in this coun- 
try and Europe, and of every other worth- 
while old master for that matter. If any 
such violin changes hands, some expert is 
almost invariably consulted before the sale 
is made. He knows where each genuine old 
violin is, unless it has been stolen, and there 
is no record of the theft of a genuine Stradi- 
varius in this country. But many Strads 
have turned up missing, elsewhere. 

The Czar of Russia once had a Strad 
stolen. It was recovered in 1900 through 
the activities of Alfred E. Hill, foremost of 
London authorities, and the assistance of 
D. J. Partello, American consul at Sonne- 
berg, Germany, who, following a hint and 
photograph that had come to Mr. Hill, 
journeyed to France and found the Strad 
in the possession of an innocent purchaser. 
Ysaye, the violin virtuoso, had his Strad 
stolen while touring through Russia in 1905, 
but never recovered it. 

Most American crooks content them- 
selves with trying to put over fake Strads, 
although the old game of coming into a 
violin store with an empty case, looking at 
violins laid out on the counter for exami- 
nation and walking away with one con- 
cealed in the previously empty case is still 
played occasionally. 

The thief who breaks the display window 
is the hardest to catch. A Tourte violin 
bow, valued at $1000, was exhibited in a 
New York window last winter. The Tourte 
bow is as rare in its way as a Strad violin. 
About three o’clock one morning a thief 
threw a brick through the glass. Happily 
the break was too high for him to reach the 
bow, but the dealer knew what he was 
after. That bow was not displayed in any 
window again. 

Most of the violent attempts at stealing 
violins or bows are made, not by musicians 
or collectors but by yeggs who are bribed 
to do the dirty work. 

Professional and amateur collectors take 
some long chances while bringing valuable 
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Strads into this country. Strads have al- 
ways been valuable. Generations of crooks 
have been trained to look out for them. 
When a professional violin scout brought 
over the first big collection of Strads in 1890 
the best specimens sold for from $6000 to 
$8000. Those same specimens, if they were 
sold today, would bring $18,000 to $20,000 
each. 

The Joseph Guarnerius violin, dated 
1737, purchased for $3260 from Hart of 
London in 1871 by the late R. D. Hawley, 
a famous collector of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was sold in 1903 for $12,000 to the late 
H. O. Havemeyer. It is still in the Have- 
meyer family and is worth $30,000. Thieves 
keep track of such transactions. 

So when the London Mail announced in 
a column article one day last year that an 
American collector had purchased the R. 
L. Waddell collection of Strads and other 
rare violins, including the two world’s 
greatest—the 1704 Betts Strad and the 17438 
Le Due Joseph Guarnerius—and was to 
take them to America on a given steamer, 
the collector began to wonder which of the 
international crooks would knock him on 
the head. So he made a last-minute change 
of steamers, got here safely enough and 
sold the Betts for $60,000 and the Le Duc 
for $40,000. 

These remain record prices for old violins 
because each of the two specimens has the 
valuable combination of perfection in pres- 
ervation as well as in tone. Professional 
musicians will purchase a rare violin prin- 
cipally for its tone qualities, while most 
collectors: and amateur players want the 
appearance to go with the tone, and top- 
notch prices are asked only when perfec- 
tion of physical condition is present. But 
the tone of a master violin can nearly al- 
ways be preserved no matter what the in- 
strument has gone through or how much it 
is worn. 

David Hochstein, among the first Amer- 
ican boys killed during the World War, had 
a genuine Strad knocked into fifty pieces 
by an automobile near Boston in 1915. 
The wrecked instrument was sent to W. E. 
Hill & Sons, London. It was repaired for 
$600, after which it sold in this country for 
$15,000. The tone is unimpaired. 

A similar accident occurred to a 1731 
Joseph Guarnerius in 1922. That was re- 
paired in this country and is now used 
effectively by William Kroll. 


Homemade Expert Valuation 


Although there are more than a half 
dozen makes of rare old violins, the Stradi- 
varius has the greatest hold on public fancy, 
because it is the king of kings among musi- 
cal instruments. No other of the old Italian 
violin masters produced its equal. And no 
violin maker, since Antonius Stradivarius 
died at the age of ninety-three, has attained 
the Stradivarius level. The Strad’s the 
thing. 

Not long ago a violin expert was attend- 
ing a barn dance near Traverse City, Michi- 
gan. An old gentleman with whiskers and a 
whiskery fiddle was furnishing the music. 
He rendered Money Musk, Turkey in the 
Straw, and many old-timers, with much 
stamping of the feet and raising of the 
voice. 

During a lull in the storm the expert ap- 
proached the fiddler. 

“That’s a nice violin you have,” the ex- 
pert remarked. 

“Nice! I’ll say it is,” quoth the fiddler. 
“A Cincinnati fellow who knows all about 
fiddles offered me $2000 for it. But if he 
offered $2000, it’s worth $4000. Like as not 
it’s a Strad.” 

The expert, whose name the rural fiddler 
had used so freely, withdrew without re- 
vealing his identity or the fact that he had 
never seen the fiddler or fiddle before. 

A year or so after that episode this same 
Cincinnati specialist was at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. Again a whiskered 
individual was presiding at a ba dance. 
Again he was approached. | 

“It’s sure some fiddle,” the bucolic vio- 
linist replied with pride. ‘A Cincinnati 


- sister suggested they might be 


fellow who knows all about fid 
me $5000 for it. But if it’s wor 
him, it’s worth $10,000 to me, 
it’s a Strad, all right.” 
Once more the expert retreat’ 
revealing his identity or the f:| 
had known neither fiddler nor ;; 
to that meeting. 
Unfortunately a genuine Str; 
discovered in our ancestra) 
shops. One may be stumb 
out-of-the-way place, but 
should not become excite 
views the fiddle thus found 
Strad has not been unearthed 
during the past twenty-five yea 


Collectors of Old Vic 


Passion for the pos 
Strads is not confined to 
tors. It goes back to sev 
Europe. Unusually valuable y| 
done a deal of traveling in their 
famous Tuscan Strad, for ex) p 
wandered around quite a bit. | 
inally one of a set of several in 
made by Antonius Stradivari || 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1690 [) 


was one of the "in 8 ed 


patrons of art. In 1792 one of ¢ 
disappeared from the ducal }) 
Three years later a Florentine) 
Giovanni Felice Morell, sold ij 
Ker, a book collector of Portayi|] 
for twenty-four English pou | 
who cared little for violins, laic 
away in his Irish country hc», 
Holes. At his death, fifty year'a 
executor sold it for £240 to a ' 
cardo. In 1888 it came intaathe 
of the English experts, W. E, EF}. 
who paid four figures for it. Is 
unique among old Strads, becau i 
no cracks, damage or signs of yr 
where the chin rests and on the |e 
varnish is of a clear, reddish bn 
laying orange. It is now in the ce 
a London gentleman and is wort 
much as the Betts. “Hh. 
The Messiah, or Messie, Stri|I 
an even more romantic career. 1/2 
by Antonius Stradivarius in 171 
master was in his seventy-secor j 
was one of the twenty in his 0s 
when he died twenty-one years tE 
tonius Stradivarius’ son, Paol« kt 
Messie until he died in 1776, wl |! 
ian collector, Count Cozio di Sa pt 
chased it and kept it until his dei}! 
During the next thirty years ¢ 
lay in the bottom drawer of a1’ 
remote farmhouse owned by ] 
carpenter-fiddler-collector, Sig 
Tarisio. He was one of the first re 
noisseurs and collectors of old vil 
biographer was another violin ‘\ 
and collector, Charles Reade, t) 
novelist. Tarisio, after many Jot 
Italy to Paris and London durir Wf 
sold dozens of genuine Strads, 
attic over a second-class Milan §! 


the ceiling and lined the walls. 

Monsieur Vuillaume, a fam} 
collector, hastened to Milan asi)! 
news of Tarisio’s death reachec’# 
was able to pick up 246 rare fiddl 
in Tarisio’s attic. But the Mec): 
other choice specimens known t))! 
Tarisio collection were missing: 


Tarisio farm known as La Cr: 
Vuillaume found the Messie. E! 
triumphantly with it to Paris, 
posed in a glass case until in! 
Vuillaume’s son-in-law, Del 
who willed it to his wife, whos 
record sum of £2000 to a Mr. B 
an enthusiastic English amate 

It is now in the collection of : 
amateur and is priceless. Teast 
most interesting of Strads beca® 
fresh and shining as the day it 
After two centuries of silence! 
when tested, proved as pure an 
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»1 been in steady use, thus con- 
ng te doctrine that the old Cre- 
viens were mellowed by use as 


RecStrad, or Bott Strad, had a 
4 creer. Made by Antonius Strad- 
¢ remona in 1723, and regarded 
as s most excellent bit of handi- 
sw: bought by the Duke of Cam- 
mo: whose care it became an orna- 
- an object for use. At the 
thduke it was willed to his friend, 
sumusician and teacher, Moritz 
on When Haussmann died and 
e ys sold, the valuable instrument 
9 'e possession of the great musi- 
nseph Bott, who paid for it what 
‘o im a princely fortune, 16,000 
w conductor of the Hanover 
‘oie, admired by men like Meyer- 
[zt, but with the coming of this 
aiprtune seemed to come also. 
ou of music sprang up, and Wag- 
im the idol of the day. So Bott 
Arica. Used to the friendliness 
ve New York seemed to him cold 
sible. Jobs were few and far be- 
" result was that the Bott family 
ean to dwindle considerably. 
ira Union Square dealer’s shop 
mjoned the fact that he had a 
ris and considered selling it. 
s was besieged by dealers of all 
icvanted the precious instrument. 
g closed a deal with Almamina 
lisband of the diva, Patti, who, 
t of sailing for Europe, offered 
ak for $5000. But this was re- 
a saying he wanted gold. The 
rie Stradivarius was stolen from 
: hile Mr. Bott and his wife were 
iy. The theft occurred in 1894, 
11 the police were informed and 
ewhom Bott had first seen was 
ad tried, the rare old violin could 
cied. Bott died shortly after this, 
ae because of his great loss. 
) an agent found a violin very 
ithe lost one, in the parlor of a 
uome. Mrs. Bott was summoned 
tied it as the original Bott Strad. 
clynite had paid thirty dollars for 
th dealer named Jim Dooley, who 
«it up in a lower East Side pawn- 
¢ it had lain for five years. The 
restored to Mrs. Bott. 


ly Secret of the Violins 


| Mrs. Bott, through her hus- 
ither, sold the Bott to a big music 
S present owner, a Philadelphia 
d musician, paid $16,000 for it. 
vargain. 

»monese masters, while they spe- 
violins, also made violas, cellos 
e basses. Among the best Strad 
his country is the Vaslin, dated 
he Felix M. Warburg collection. 
{. Strauss, of New York, has one 
est of the Strad violas, made in 
art of the set from which the Tus- 
| came. He also owns the La 
rad cello, and two Strad violins, 
and the Archinto, the only quar- 
ds owned by one individual in the 
ates. The late United States Sen- 
cand the late Theodore P. Shonts 
ul fine old violins. 

ited number of those old violins 
nerease their market value, but, 
it is their tone quality as well as 
nce which surrounds them that 
2m the envy as well as the despair 
1 fiddle manufacturers. 

id then a modern arises with the 
n that he can make as good a fid- 
iS ever made. On the face of it 
ns to be no reason why he should 
» kinds of wood used by the old 
e, and by Jacob Stainer, the 
who came pretty close to some of 
n violins in tone quality, are well 
The curves and proportions are 
ermined. The various varnishes 
Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnerius 


wah 
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and others of that school have been ana- 
lyzed. There is no secret about the rare old 
violins, except this one—how do they get 
that way? For in spite of sporadic tests, in 
which unbiased juries declare the modern 
violins equal the old Cremonese violins in 
tone quality, the fact remains that the con- 
cert violinists who draw the biggest audi- 
ences and the biggest fees for playing or 
teaching, use only violins made by the old 
Italian school. They did something to a 
violin—did Amati, Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, et al—that none of the moderns have 
been able to do. The question is, What? 

Some experts insist that the salt-laden 
air of Lombardy produced a particularly 
resonant quality of spruce, and that the old 
masters selected their maple from Bosnian 
forests where trees grew under conditions 
that furnished ideal violin backs and sides. 
It is even asserted that the Cremonese had 
a genius for picking timber with certain 
tone qualities. 

Many years ago a French scientist, Sa- 
vart, experimenting with strips taken from 
genuine Strads, showed that there is a dif- 
ference of one tone between the back and 
belly. A strip from the back of a 1717 
Strad and a strip from the back of a 1708 
Strad each yielded the tone of F sharp, 
while a strip from a 1724 Strad belly and a 
strip from a 1690 Strad belly each yielded 
the interval. Stradivarius therefore appar- 
ently selected his backs and bellies on some 
recognized tone principle, using the soft 
spruce for the bellies and the hard maple 
for the backs. 


Special Varnishes 


It is generally believed that much of the 
wood was seasoned in the sunshine seven 
years before it was used and that the 
maker frequently spent two or three years 
after the violin was made taking it apart 
and putting it together again until it was in 
perfect balance—until all the strain had 
been taken up at the proper points. It is 
also believed that many imperfect instru- 
ments were thrown away. 

Although there are some modern violin 
makers who will take the time and trouble to 
follow the supposed Cremonese method, it 
is the tendency of our age to turn them out 
in factory fashion. The late Melville H. 
Andrews, of Bangor, Maine, took a Cre- 
monese joy and pride in his violins, some of 
which were made from a barn torn down in 
1810 and others from a bridge torn down in 
1846. The curly-maple backs were quarter- 
sawed to bring out the grain, and the bel- 
lies were of long-seasoned spruce. But he 
also was an exception to the rule. 

Various written records show that Stradi- 
varius was exceedingly slow on delivery, 
even to the King of Spain and other royal 
patrons. These same records indicate that 
he was a long time in applying his last coat 
of varnish, and a good many of our experts 
on the old Cremonese violins are positive 
that the secret of their superior quality is 
to be found in the manufacture and apply- 
ing of this varnish. There exists a letter 
from Count Salabue written in 1770, ask- 
ing a Cremonese to make him a violin and 
to varnish it in the Cremonese style. Nearly 
100 years before that, a cleric wrote to 
Stradivarius urging him to hasten the com- 
pletion of a violin ordered. And Stradiva- 
rius replied that he was waiting for good 
weather—evidently to apply his varnish. 

But whether we have or have not guessed 
at the materials and methods employed by 
Stradivarius and his coworkers, it is certain 
that while experimenters may have created 
a duplicate of the Cremonese varnish, they 
have not been able to apply it in the Cre- 
monese style since 1770 or thereabouts. 
Genuine Cremonese varnish is amber 
colored on the violins made prior to 1690, 
and light-red orange or velvety brown on 
those of later make. It is very soft and 
glossy as it rubs away. But no matter how 
much is taken from the surface by time 
and wear and tear, the filler remains, and 
the tone remains with it. 

The Venetian varnish is many-shaded 
and clear; the Jacob Stainer varnish is 
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yellowish brown with a subtle roseate hue; 
the Brescian varnish is soft and brown, but 
lacks the characteristic Cremonese trans- 
parency; the French varnish is Cremonese 
in color, but more glassy and brittle; while 
the German varnish is apt to be brown and 
muddy. Al! approximate the Cremonese 
as closely as possible, but genuine Cremo- 
nese varnish used by hundreds of makers on 
thousands of violins from 1550 to 1770 has 
absolutely disappeared. 

The truth seems to be that the violin 
masters of the Cremonese school made an 
oil varnish by hand from such transparent 


elastic resins as mastic and dammar, which | 


are friendly to the waves of vibration, and 
that they were also much given to color 
varnishes. It also appears that about the 
middle of the eighteenth. century quicker 
and more convenient ready-made, quick- 
drying spirit varnishes superseded the slow- 
drying oil varnishes made by the patient, 
painstaking Cremonese; so in a few years 
some of their ingredients, such as the drag- 
on’s blood credited with producing the 
splendid Cremonese flush, ceased to be com- 
mercial products and the manufacture of 
the varnish of Amati, Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius became one of the lost arts. 

But whatever the causes contributing to 
the perfection of the master-made violins, 
their inspiration remains. There have never 
been so many students of the violin as in 
our day. Each year sees a new high record 
in prices obtained by violin teachers and 
violin virtuosos. Concert attendance in 
general may show a decline, but the Heif- 
etzes, Seidls, Rosens, Strassavitchs, Huber- 
manns, Zimbalists, Elmans, Piastros, Polia- 
kines and Kreislers go on their prosperous 
way, following in the footsteps of Tartini, 
Pugnani, Paganini, Viotti, Spohr, De Bé- 
riot, Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, Wilhelmj, Maud 
Powell and a host of those who have made 
the violin talk to humanity. 


Fiddle Fans of Today 


There are more symphony orchestras 
functioning in 1925 than in any other year of 
our history, and half the instruments in 
each symphony orchestra belong to the 
violin family. There are more violin classes 
in public and private schools than we have 
ever known before. Chamber music, by 
string trios or quartets, is gaining in popu- 
larity each year. The same Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge who finances the annual 
chamber-music festivals in her own audi- 
torium at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has 
donated a $60,000 addition to the Library 
of Congress at Washington, to be used pri- 
marily for chamber-music concerts, sup- 
ported by an endowment which will even- 
tually give this new national home of 
chamber music an income of $25,000 yearly. 
The University of California and Columbia 
University are among the scores of state 
and privately endowed educational insti- 
tutions offering long series of chamber- 
music concerts in which the groups consist 
of any combination, from a joint sonata 
team of violin and piano to double quartets 
and ensembles of twelve instruments. 

Out in dear old Rochelle the neighbors 
are gathering as this is written to hear a 
symphony orchestra of seventy-five musi- 
cally proficient pupils from five neighboring 
high schools. 

I wonder what Lem Tilton, fiddling on 
his Pine Rock township farm, will say to 
that. Probably he will agree with Leopold 
Auer and the rest of us fiddle fans that this 
current enthusiasm for the violin can be 
traced straight back to old Antonius Stradi- 
varius, who labored long and lovingly in 
picturesque Cremona, nestling on the banks 
of the meandering Po. 

For most of the fans agree that what 
Shakspere was to literature, Cellini to metal 
working, Raphael to painting and Galileo 
to astronomy, Antonius Stradivarius was 
to the violin. 

And if it had not been for Stradivarius 
and his fellow Cremonese and for that mas- 
ter bowman, Francois Tourte, we might 
not be blessed in this hectic age with the 
fascinating fiddle and the bow. 
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English salesroom. I should think that it 
took the man who collected them ten years 
or so; and they’re not to be got again. I 
want two hundred pounds for them.” 

Mr. Bosanquet gasped; his fine black 
eyes assumed a sudden resemblance to the 
portholes of a small ship. 

He murmured thickly and in accents of 
one who cannot believe his ears, ‘‘ The girl’s 
mad! Two hundred pounds! Nonsense! 
Such a price was never heard of!” 

“You’ve just heard it,’”” Miss Timmins re- 
minded him sweetly; and even moresweetly 
she added, ‘‘and it’s the only price you will 
hear.”’ 

It was the only price he did hear. But it 
was a long while before he could bring him- 
self to believe that it was the only price he 
was going to hear. Then he went away 
raging. 

Miss Timmins believed that he had gone 
to turn London upside down till he found 
two hundred pounds. 

But she had to have eight frogs. She was 
not going to sell the green frog to Mr. Bosan- 
quet. She drew her father from the parlor, 
in which he was studying with profound 
pleasure the last number of the Anglo- 
Israelite, and left him in charge of the shop. 
She went round to a friendly dealer, who 
had bought an agate frog at Christie’s a few 
weeks before; he might still have it. He 
had; he let her have it for six pounds. It 
was not to be compared with any of the 
eight frogs she had; but it would serve. 

She was sure that Mr. Bosanquet would 
quickly dig up the two hundred pounds, 
and she wished Lord Scredington to see the 
frogs, for they would delight him. But she 
took the receiver from the telephone with a 
certain trepidation. Shenever knew exactly 
what he would do, or rather she knew 
exactly what he would do—if he got the 
chance—but she did not know exactly 
what he would say. She rang him up and 
invited him to come to see them. 

He said, “Darling, I’ll fly to you at 
onee—on the wings of love!”’ 

She slapped the receiver back, scowling. 
She did dislike him; there was no doubt 
about it. But somehow, when, tall, slim, 
debonair and smiling, he came into the 
shop, she did not find herself disliking him 
nearly so much as she ought. She showed 
him the frogs and they delighted him. He 
said that he must have them. 

“No; I can’t let you have them,” she 
said. “I’ve promised them to someone 
else—if he can find the money.” 

He banged both fists down on the counter 
hard and cried loudly: 

“T knew it! I knew it! I knew, though 
I spoke so sweetly, when you rang me up, 
that you’d thought out some ingenious way 
of lacerating my feelings. You knew quite 
well that if I didn’t have that brown frog 
life would never be the same again!” 

“Yes; I knew you’d want that brown 
frog,’”’ she said in callous accents. “But 
Bouncer Bosanquet has gone to dig up two 
hundred pounds to buy the eight.’ 

He cried out at the idea of the frogs going 
to that ruffian. But when she told him of 
the swindle afoot, he agreed that he must 
step aside and let that ruffian get his lesson. 

Then he laughed and added: 

“But two hundred! It’s quite clear that 
your father is perfectly right and you are 
one of the lost tribes of Israel—by far the 
most dangerous of them too.” 

Then he grew anxious and said that when 
Bosanquet’s bubble burst he might cut up 
uncommonly rough. Miss Timmins said 
she did not care how rough he cut up. 

“Of course you don’t,” said Lord Scred- 
ington. “But all the same, I’d better be 
about when it does burst, to take him on 
for you. You'd like to have me about the 
shop for two or three days?” 

“T should not;’’ said Miss Timmins with 
immense decision. 

“Tf you were not so beautiful and so 
sweet I should tell you that you were a 
little beast,” said Lord Scredington coldly. 
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He did not leave her for some time, and 
contrived to say many charming things to 
her without ruffling her sensibilities, and 
before he went he induced her to promise to 
let him know when Mr. Bosanquet’s bubble 
was due to burst. 

The next morning Mr. Bosanquet en- 
tered the shop with a companion, rather 
paunchier, who gave the impression that he 
was lurking with a disquieting stealthiness 
behind the massive gold chain which lay 
across his lower bosom. 

“Ah, good morning, Miss Timmins,” 
said Mr. Bosanquet almost in the rich voice 
of a satrap. ‘‘My brother—this is Miss 
Timmins, Hector—my brother and I have 
decided to buy those frogs—if you care to 
take a hundred and fifty for them.” 

“T don’t,” said Miss Timmins, surveying 
him and his brother with cold disfavor. 

Mr. Bosanquet scowled very darkly and 
muttered something about grasping dis- 
positions; then he said, “‘Let’s have a look 
at them.” 

““Why shouldn’t we have a look at the 
money first?’’ said Miss Timmins with cold 
sweetness. ‘‘ This is a cash transaction.” 

The brothers hesitated, Albert furious, 
Hector startled, but evidently not greatly 
surprised. 

Then Albert said, with splendid haughti- 
ness and a magnificent twirl of his mus- 
tache, ‘‘My brother is not used to having 
his financial stability doubted.” 

“He will be, if he goes into many deals 
with you,” said Miss Timmins in a pleasant 
conversational tone. 

Albert ground his teeth and glared mur- 
der. Then he recovered himself and dis- 
played with a flourish seven ten-pound 
notes. Hector hesitated; then he displayed 
thirteen ten-pound notes. 

Miss Timmins opened the cabinet and 
set out the frogs. 

Albert scanned them with an aloof and 
lofty air; then he started and said sharply, 
“But there was a green one among them!” 

“Yes; but it hadn’t enough work in it 
for a real collector. This one makes up the 
set better,’’ said Miss Timmins calmly, 
patting the eighth frog. 

Satisfied, Albert accepted the explana- 
tion with a grunt. 

But Hector exclaimed in affright, ‘‘’Ere, 
I say, Bertie, they’re very small. Is this 
all we git for two ’undred pound?” 

Neither his accent nor his aitches matched 
his name. 

“Why, they’re life-size,’ said Albert. 

“T thought they’d be bigger nor that,” 
said Hector disconsolately. 

“You don’t understand these things,” 


snapped his brother; then he said to Miss 


Timmins in lordly accents, ‘‘We’ll take 
them.” 

With a finely prodigal air he pushed his 
seven notes across the counter. After a lit- 
tle hesitation Hector pushed his thirteen 
across with the air of one pushing his life- 
blood. Miss Timmins wrote the receipt and 
handed it to Hector. Albert drew the frogs 
toward him. 

“‘Stop!’’ said Miss Timmins imperiously. 
“You’re not going to put beautiful things 
like that into your dirty pocket!” 

Albert stopped, glaring. He drew out a 
handkerchief about a fortnight old and 
wiped his brow. Miss Timmins wrapped 
each frog in tissue paper, put them in a 
cardboard box, handed them to Hector 
and said, ‘‘ There you are.” 

“Yes, we are,” said Albert in a tone of 
deep meaning, as he drew himself up to his 
full height and fiercely twirled his mus- 
tache. ‘“‘And now I’m going to tell you that 
the price you made me pay for those frogs 
is an imposition—a gross imposition—and 
to a fellow dealer too!” 

“You wouldn’t give it unless you were 
going to make a jolly good profit,” said 
Miss Timmins, quite unruffled. “‘And you 
may be a dealer, but you’re not a fellow 
dealer. I’m square, and you’re a stupid 
crook, you know.” 


Mr. Bosanquet gasped and blinked pain- 
fully. 

Then he snorted and said in a terrible 
voice, ‘‘You seem to think, my girl, that 
because you’re a young woman you can 
make libelous statements about me with 
impunity. You never made a greater mis- 
take in your life. You'll hear from my 
solicitor about this.” 

“Shall 1?” said Miss Timmins sweetly. 
“When?” 

‘By the first post tomorrow morning,” 
said Mr. Bosanquet, still terribly. 

“Right,” said Miss Timmins cheerfully. 
“Tell him not to miss the last post tonight.” 

Mr. Bosanquet did not say that he would 
tell him; he did not say that he would not; 
he left loftily. Hector shambled out after 
him, hugging the box of frogs with a pained 
air. Their size still troubled him; he felt 
that, at the price, they should at least be 
as large as guinea pigs. Miss Timmins gazed 
upon the departing brothers with the quiet, 
filling satisfaction of one who is not only 
about to get a good deal of her own back 
but is also already on velvet to the tune 
of one hundred and fifty-nine pounds. 

She did not see that she could do more 
than she was doing for Anne Calhoun; she 
felt that for her to confront Mr. Bosan- 
quet, outraged in his deepest instincts by 
being found out, would go a long way to 
prevent her being finally swindled over 
some other five-thousand-dollar master- 
piece. She awaited the opening of the 
Bosanquet campaign in a pleased expect- 
ancy. 

She had not long to wait. At 4:30, as she 
had promised, Anne Calhoun came, rather 
jubilant with a telegram she had just re- 
ceived. It ran: 


“Agent cables Prince Sarrazin consents 
to consider your offer. 


“ BOSANQUET.”’ 


After reading it with a queer smile, Miss 
Timmins again awoke doubt in her mind 
by telling her to take care of it. 

The first post next morning did not bring 
Miss Timmins a letter from Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s solicitor, but it brought Anne Cal- 
houn a letter from Mr. Bosanquet himself. 
He began it with his usual courtliness, 
“Dear Lady,’”’ and wrote that he consid- 
ered the mere fact that Prince Sarrazin had 
consented to consider her offer very prom- 
ising indeed; that it was very fortunate 
that he happened to be a personal friend of 
the prince, for he was convinced that had 
his agent in Siena brought that offer from 
anyone not vouched for by him, that proud 
and haughty royalty would have rejected 
it with the cold scorn of the Italian aristo- 
crat. 

Miss Timmins again knew the style; but 
she did not say so. 

“But you haven’t made any offer. He’s 
getting these frogs on approval, isn’t he?” 
she said. 

Anne said that she had certainly not 
made any offer, but merely accepted Mr. 
Bosanquet’s suggestion that he should get 
the frogs for her to see. Miss Timmins 
made her write to him then and there that 
she had made no offer and would not buy 
the frogs unless she liked them. She made 
her make a copy of this letter, and initialed 
it. Then she warned her earnestly against 
entertaining high expectations of the frogs, 
because she was nearly sure that when she 
saw them she would not pay five thousand 
dollars for them. 

That afternoon Anne Calhoun brought 
another telegram. The campaign was well 
under way. It ran: 


“Prince Sarrazin still considering your 
offer. Agent very hopeful. BoSANQUET.” 


ing have received Anne Calhoun’s |letter 
putting on record the fact that she had 
made no offer, but evidently he considered 
it unimportant. 
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its beauty, eloquently, with passion, dithy- 
rambic; but he did not bring home its 
beauty to Anne Calhoun with nearly the 
force that the quieter Miss Timmins had 
done the first time she saw it; his pane- 
gyric was not born of the same sincere de- 
light in it. Besides, other feelings, not 
excited by the frog itself, entered into Anne 
Calhoun’s second study of it. 

The second frog he handed to her re- 
moved any faint hope she might have had 
that the first frog of Prince Sarrazin was a 
replica of the frog of Miss Timmins. The 
second was the brown frog on which Miss 
Timmins had dwelt longest. Anne’s eyes 
began to shine with a queer light. It was 
not the light of pleasure. 

As Mr. Bosanquet took each frog from 
the box he said with rich reverence, ‘“An- 
other unsurpassed masterpiece of another 
unsurpassed master,’”’ and again spread 
himself. He spread himself over those 
frogs as he had never spread himself over 
a work of art before; there had never been 
so much to gain by it; never had his fancy 
been more fertile, his invention richer. He 
saw that he had Anne Calhoun dazed, 
spellbound, hypnotized. She was swallow- 
ing everything he told her. What a man he 
was! And how he despised her! The ideal 
mug! 

She said not a word till she set down the 
eighth frog on the table; indeed, she could 
hardly have done so, since Mr. Bosanquet 
was saying everything. 

Then, with a curious dry distinctness, 
she said, ‘‘But I’ve seen these frogs before. 
They were sold at Farringdon’s salesrooms 
on Tuesday the twenty-second for two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

At the sound of her voice Miss Timmins 
knew that she had been wrong in supposing 
that she could ever be bluffed out of five 
thousand—or even fifteen—dollars by 
Bouncer Bosanquet. 

Slowly his flabbergasted brain grasped 
Anne Calhoun’s meaning. For twenty sec- 
onds or longer he sat paralyzed. 

In his immense emotion, Hector, crouch- 
ing forward in his chair, with his eyes 
starting from his head, assumed the very 
appearance of a frog himself; and a thin 
whine issued from his twitching lips: ‘‘E’s 
’ad me agyne!”’ 

Albert recovered; he rose to his feet with 
a reassuring smile, his honest eyes limpid 
with a noble candor, and said in accents 
ringing with veracity: 

“You are making a mistake, dear lady, 
a quite natural mistake. You do not under- 
stand the great Chinese tradition. For 
thousands of years they have been carving 
frogs, father and son and grandson, genera- 
tion after generation, without departing a 
millimeter from the tradition. The great- 
est artist sticks to it; only experts like 
Prince Sarrazin and myself recognize his 
greatness. The frogs you saw at Farring- 
don’s may have been like these, very like 
them, perhaps. I did not see them my- 
self, but I am certain—I would stake my 
reputation as a connoisseur on it—they 
were very inferior.” 

He beamed upon her, frankly setting her 
right, reassuring. 

““They are the same frogs, and you can 
take them away,” said Anne Calhoun. 

Mr. Bosanquet evidently could not be- 
lieve his ears; he looked hurt and amazed; 
then his face slowly darkened and grew 
terrible; he appeared to swell; he said in a 
cold, stern, scornful voice: 

“T see your game, my good woman. I 
might have known that these magnificent 
masterpieces would not appeal to the crude 
taste of a benighted American female. But 
it is no use your trying to get out of your 
bargain. I might allow you to trick me; 
but I will never allow you to trick my friend 
Prince Sarrazin. The five thousand dollars, 
woman! The five thousand dollars at 
once!” 

He looked magnificent; he felt magnifi- 
cent, righteously menacing, compelling, ir- 
resistible; he rapped the table in a very 
threatening manner. Then the bedroom 
door opened and out came Miss Timmins, 
smiling unpleasantly. 
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She said, “That will be about enough 
from you, Bosanquet. Clear out!” 

His almost majestic wrath fell from his 
face like a mask; he dithered. Then slowly 
real fury took possession of him and con- 
vulsed his features. 

He shouted: ‘‘Now I know whereI am! 
A conspiracy! You two women have con- 
spired together to get two hundred pounds 
from me by a trick! I’m going straight to 
Scotland Yard! I'll jail the pair of you!”’ 

Miss Timmins laughed. There was a 
knock at the door and Lord Scredington 
stood on the threshold. He had been lean- 
ing patiently against the doorpost till he 
heard the voice of Miss Timmins. The 
Bouncer’s shout informed him that the 
time for intervention had come. 

He bowed to Miss Calhoun and said, 
“Please forgive my intrusion. But I was 
told that there was a small sale of gold 
bricks going on here and I thought that 
there might be one for me.”’ 

Mr. Bosanquet dropped back onto a 
chair with one grunt of despair and plunged 
into speechless gloom. 

Hector interposed feverishly; in carny- 
ing accents he said: 

““Rre, ’ere, why all this ill feeling about 
a trifle like this? It’s only business. Sup- 
pose we drop all this talk about five thou- 
sand dollars an’ come to brass tacks. What 
about two ’undred and fifty pounds for the 
eight frogs? What if they ain’t. Prince 
Sarrazin’s? They’re first-class frogs; the 
best as ever come over. What about two 
’undred an’ fifty pound?” 

“What about fifty, without the two hun- 
dred?”’ said Miss Timmins heartlessly. 

“T wouldn’t give you a nickel for the 
eight!’’ said Anne Calhoun fiercely. “I 
wouldn’t have anything to do with you! 
You’re just two loathsome crooks!”’ 

“Now, you two fellows—out you go be- 
fore you're helped!”’ said Lord Scredington. 

They seemed to have heard tones like his 
before. Hector hastily scooped the frogs 
into the box; Albert rose feebly, made a 
feeble effort to stalk loftily to the door, 
feebly twirling his mustache. 

As he followed him out Hector gazed 
round on those unsympathetic faces and 
whined tearfully, ‘’E’s ’ad me agyne. 
’E always ’as me.”’ 

Lord Scredington rather cut short Anne 
Calhoun’s thanks for his intervention at the 
awkward moment, and hurried away. He 
caught up the brothers Bosanquet. Anne 
began to thank Miss Timmins. Miss Tim- 
mins would not hear of being thanked. She 
said that she had long wanted to score off 
that rogue Albert Bosanquet, and she had 
done it. But Anne insisted on thanking her 
at length, and insisted that she must help 
her, at a pleasing fee, to find the genuine 


masterpiece. They went straight out to 
look for it. Later they lunched at the 
Savoy. 


Miss Timmins returned to the shop in a 
pleasant temper. She had not been back 
long when in came Lord Scredington. 

With an air of immense triumph, and 
holding it out for her to see, he said, “I’ve 
got the brown frog—the finest frog that 
ever came out of China, Beulah darling!” 

That tore it. 

Miss Timmins scowled upon him; she 
said in icy accents, “I don’t think it’s 
quite the best frog that ever came out of 
China. I think that my green one is better. 
And I compared them very carefully before 
I chose it.” 

“Your green one?” he said sharply, 
taken aback. 

Miss Timmins moved quietly behind the 
protective counter. Then she drew the 
green frog from her pocket and handed it 
to him. He looked at it earnestly, he com- 
pared it with his brown frog. Then he swal- 
lowed an ejaculation. Then he set both 
hands on the counter, and leaning over it, 
said in a terrible voice: 

“One of these days I shall come round 
with a special license and drag you round 
to the nearest registrar’s and marry you— 
not just because I adore you so passion- 
ately, but I know it’s the only way of get- 
ing that green frog!” 
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could make some move to get the incriminating boodle bag 
off her person. She massaged the bag through her stocking 
and after repeated explorative fingerings was finally per- 
suaded it held more than rings. There might be bills of 
any denomination, and the larger they proved to be, she 
remembered, the more strenuous would be the search for 
them. She had a longing to take the bag out and examine 
it, to determine the exact extent of her misdeed. But she 
was more and more afraid of being detected in this act. 
All she could do was to watch the clock and wait for the 
hour of her deliverance. 

It occurred to her, once, to restore the bag to its place 
on the soiled pink chemise. But she knew well enough 
what would happen to it when it got out to the wash room. 
Some other girl would quietly appropriate it; some other 
girl who wasn’t so squeamish would regard it as a legiti- 
mate find and tuck it down in her shirt waist. 

Tiny was far from happy as the laggard hands of the 
clock approached twelve. She was still more unhappy, 
however, when she looked up to see the approach of Al 
Claussen, the manager of the laundry. He walked past 
her, frowning, and went into the wash room. He stayed 
there for several minutes. He stayed there, in fact, until 
the noon-hour gong sounded and an antiphonal number of 
whistles wailed, here and there, over the city of toilers. 
But Claussen stopped the “‘flat”’ girls as they went troop- 
ing toward the door. He had the telltale pink chemise in 
his hand and the frown on his face had deepened. Tiny’s 
heart sank as he herded the girls closer to the sorter’s 
counter. Her face, in fact, was considerably paler than the 
linen over which she was stooping. 

“There’s a leather wallet gone astray in this morning’s 
take and the whole bunch of you are going to stay here 
until it’s handed over. Who’s got it?” 

There were murmurs of indignation from the line of girls 
who stood looking at one another. 

“Ain’t he gotta noive to pull that poke-snatcher stuff 
on us!”’ exclaimed a plump brunette who was rolling down 
her sleeves. But Claussen paid no attention to that re- 
mark. Hereéxamined the pinholes in the chemise neck and 
walked over to where Tiny was reaching for her hat and 
trying to keep her hands from shaking as she did so. 

“You checked this lot,’ he barked out at the white- 
faced girl. ‘‘Did you find anything on this shirt?” 

“Did I turn anything in?”’ countered Tiny, with a for- 
lorn effort at pertness. 

“Did you find anything on this shirt?’’ repeated the 
laundry manager, fixing her with an accusatory eye. 

“T move, Mr. Claussen, that we line up and get soiched,”’ 
suggested an older woman with lines of worry about her 
prematurely aged face. But Mr. Claussen, at the moment, 
was more interested in Tiny. 

“What d’you know about that bag?”’ he challenged, not 
unconscious of the signs of guilt that hung over the girl. 

“What bag?’”’ she temporized, looking in vain for a 
friendly glance from the suddenly silenced line that faced 
her. 

“The bag that belongs to this lady,” said Claussen, 
turning to where Mamie Marnelle had followed him up 
from the office. And Tiny’s eyes darkened as she studied 
the painted face and the hennaed hair under the flamboy- 
ant lilae-colored hat. 

“Holding seven rings and three hundred dollars in yel- 
lowbacks,” augmented Miss Marnelle, with a pointed 
stare at her rival. And the hate in those staring eyes only 
hardened Tiny in her purpose. 

“Search me,” she said with an effort at a careless shrug. 

Claussen’s movement was an unexpectedly quick one. 

“That’s what I intend to do,” he said as he caught the 
younger girl by the shoulders. She struggled against his 
clasp, but he was too strong for her. And it was Mamie 
Marnelle herself who stooped, as Tiny fought with her 
captor, and ran a knowing hand along the leg of first one 
flimsy stocking and then the other. A cry of triumph es- 
caped her as she found the hidden boodle bag. And her 
movements were anything but gentle as she removed her 
treasure from its hiding place. 

“You thieving rat!’’ she gasped, still breathless from her 
struggles. 

“Call a cop!” cried one of the girls in the group. 

“You dirty thief!’’ repeated Miss Marnelle, having in- 
spected her wealth and made sure it remained intact. 

“Not as dirty as your money,” the devastated Tiny 
found the courage to retort. 

“Call a cop!” was the repeated cry from the crowd of 
workers that surged angrily toward the cowering girl. 

But the thoughtful-faced Claussen forced his way be- 
tween them. 

“Cut out this rough stuff,” he cried, remembering cer- 
tain proprietary interests that had momentarily escaped 
his attention. ‘‘When an officer’s needed around this es- 
tablishment I’ll send for him. The lady’s found her roll and 
got her rings back, and I guess there’s no further kick com- 
ing from her. As for you,” he said, turning to Tiny, who 
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stood with an opaque look in her half-closed eyes, 
come down to the office with me.”’ 

Tiny’s step was listless as she followed him down through 
the borax-scented air. She knew what lay ahead of her. 
She knew that her overrun heels would never again clump 
up those well-worn stair treads. But she felt that she had 
already touched bottom and no further degradation could 
confront her. 

“You could get a month in the workhouse for this,’’ an- 
nounced Claussen as he studied her listless figure and let 
an unlooked-for softness creep into his face. ‘‘But gee, 
kid, a police-court case wouldn’t do us any more good than 
it’d do you. You’ve got an honest face, even though your 
foot did slip. But after what’s happened, of course, you 
can’t stay on here. You wouldn’t want to, considering how 
those other flat frails would treat you. This is a hard 
world and advice to the young don’t seem to make it any 
easier for’em. But there’s just one pearl o’ wisdom I want 
to put in your lap: Honesty is the best policy. That may 
sound like preaching. Butit’s just ordinary commonsense.” 

“‘T know it is,” said Tiny, struggling in vain to keep back 
the tears of which she was so ashamed. 

The laundry manager stood studying her distorted face. 

“Kid,” he suddenly inquired, “just what made you lift 
that roll?” 

Tiny wiped her eyes with the back of her hand. 

“‘T—I wanted to buy a pair of crutches for Buddy,” 
managed to stammer out. 

‘“Who’s Buddy?” asked Claussen as he moved over to 
his desk and turned up his pay roll. 

“He’s a cripple kid I live with,” explained Tiny with a 
gulp. “He can’t walk without ’em much. And next 
Tuesday’s his birthday.” 

Claussen stopped short. He seemed to see something 
humorous in her misery. But his laugh died away as he 
turned to his cash register and counted out a small number 
of bills. 

“Can you beat that?” he said, more to himself than to 
the red-eyed girl. Then he handed her the money. 
“You’re paid up until next Saturday night,”’ he said as he 
moved back to his desk. 

And Tiny, with the money still in her hand, knew that 
the movement was one of dismissal. She wanted to thank 
him, she scarcely knew for what. But the lump in her 
throat kept her from speaking. So she merely swallowed 
hard and reached for her powder compact, straightening 
her hat and talcuming her nose as she turned away. She 
was no longer sobbing, but there was a slumberous light in 
her eyes. She felt that life had conquered her, had beaten 
her down and trampled over her. 

But she refused to stay down. By the time she had 
reached the street her grief had given way to what would 
have been accepted as an air of insouciance. She even im- 
parted a slightly saucier tilt to her crumpled turban as she 
mingled with the noonday throng of the sidewalk. 

“T don’t know where I’m going,”’ she said with a forced 
grimace of unconcern, “but I’m sure on my way!” 


“you 
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INY, after her discharge from Claussen’s laundry, 

found herself in a trough of recession that was not with- 
out its dangers. She rode without anchorage and seemed 
satisfied merely to drift. An odd mood of rebelliousness 
took possession of her, leaving her sometimes morose and 
sometimes flippant. She made no immediate effort to get 
work and for once seemed without the will to advance. 

She had been wounded deeper than she imagined and for 
all her careless front was still nursing her hurt. 

That interregnum of unrest, strangely enough, brought 
her into somewhat closer touch with Spider Logan, who 
was wise enough not to enlarge on her misstep. That fall 
from grace, in fact, seemed to humanize the once overex- 
acting Tiny. Spider even nursed the growing hope that 
she might some day be an ally of his, an ally of unques- 
tionable value. He claimed to be working in a garage, but 
Tiny had reason to suspect that his labors were largely 
identified with the bootlegging industry. He was never 
without money. He flashed an impressive roll and ac- 
knowledged his readiness to spend it all on Tiny. 

“T’m crazy about you, kid,” he said one night as they 
sat in Mandelbaum’s oyster bar. 

“Talk is easy,’’ was Tiny’s perversely diffident retort. 

“T’m ready to do more’n talk,” proclaimed Spider. 

“What?” challenged the slender-bodied girl at his side. 

“T’ll slim my roll for you any day you say so,” was his 
answer as they stepped out into the balmy night air. 

“Save that for your blond friend,” was Tiny’s slightly 
embittered reply. Spider’s face darkened at that thrust. 

“Me blond friend didn’t need to swipe her stuff,’ he was 
heartless enough to snap back. 

There was a time when Tiny would have swallowed no 
such insult. But life had humbled her of late. 

“Go on,” she said with a grimace. ‘‘ Kick me when I’m 
down!” 


And Spider rejoiced at that evidence of a ne au 
It fed the hope that he would some day have hy w) 
wanted her. 

“Gee, kid, I don’t want ’o kick you,” he 8d 
husky sort of solemnity. ‘‘All I want ’o do is;)y 
good time.”’ 

“And what’s it lead to?”’ asked Tiny. 

“Ain’t the good time enough, while it lasts? in 
the puzzled Spider. 

“Can it last?’’ demanded the morose-eyed gi x 
to stare up at the strip of starry heavens that ‘DK 
tween the narrow strip of the housetops. 

“Tt’s woith a try, ain’t it?” he suggested as hi y 
arm through hers. And, oddly enough, she felt 3 
with that muscled arm against her body. 

“Maybe,” she said with a ghost of a sigh. 

““What’s eatin’ you, anyway, these days?” » 
the still perplexed Spider. 

“Honest, I don’t know what’s the matter wit ne 
the slightly retarded answer. 

“‘T know what’s the matter wit’ you, Tiny,” id 
with sudden conviction. ‘“‘ You want ’o break 3; 
day and find out you’re livin’, And I’m goin’ {hy 
forget yourself.” 

“How?” asked the girl, still with her air of 

“By blowin’ you to a day at Coney,” was tl re 

“That sounds reckless!”’ 

“‘Well, if that’s too tame,”’ proclaimed Spide }t 
her tone, “‘I’ll make it a boat trip to Boston.” 

“T’m saving that for my honeymoon,” was ‘1 
fensively flippant retort. 

“All right,’”’ announced Spider with a gesture ‘fi 

“we'll make it a honeymoon.” 

Tiny stopped short, studying him in the half F 

“Are you trying to say you’d marry me?” asl | 
with the wordless ache of homelessness eating at » 

“Yes, I’d even go that far,’’ was Spider’s vai 0 
laration. ‘‘I’d marry you, if I had to.” 

Tiny, of a sudden, felt very grown-up, very 0 ji 
ture and experienced in the ways of the world. |2 
for a moment, the wine of power, of power oven 

“How about it, kid?”’ he asked, with his she\y 
held close to hers. But already that ghostly md 
umph had flowered and faded again. Instead || 
cavalier in silk and lace, instead of being a knighi| i 
armor, he was merely the leader of the Gas Hou ( 
a lavender-striped shirt and café-au-lait colored » 
pointed toes. } 

“Nothing doing, Spider,’ she said with a laug |h 
tled the intensity out of his face. For as they }1 
corner her restless eye caught sight of the towih 
and walls of the old hospital, standing sentine |! 
one of the most congested quarters of the most i 
city in the world. 

““Why d’ you say that?” asked the man at h's 

“Because we can’t travel along the same line 5 
him. 

“And why can’t we?”’ he persisted. 

“Because some day I’m going to work in there b 
Tiny, with a head movement toward the gatewst 
which an ambulance suddenly swerved. 

‘“‘A fat chance you’ve got o’ breakin’ in there 
Spider, watching the ambulance as it went clan i 
the narrow valley of the street on its unknown 5 
mercy. 

“T'll make it yet,’’ said the girl with the sol 1 
looking back at the gateway. 

“The hell you will!” asserted Spider as he 1 
past that estranging building. “You'd last the 
half as long as you lasted in Claussen’s laundry 

“Well, I want my chance,” Tiny said with | 
that had a quaver in it. 

Spider laughed. 

“Then until it comes we’ll travel along at th 
kid. And just to show you what you’re missin’, ! 
to give you that day at Coney. Day after tomc® 
we do the Island. And do it in style. Are you! 

Tiny’s spirits, as they approached Stanton 8? 
been sinking lower and lower. “‘All right,” s 
acquiesced. ‘‘We’ll have that day at Coney.” | 

“You say that as though you was headin’ for a! 
Spider announced as he stopped to inspect | 


““What’re you gloomin’ about anyway?” 
“Oh, this is one of my off nights,” she said wit 
“Be ‘yourself, ”? commanded Spider. 
“All right,’”’ agreed Tiny. 
“And haul down those hearse plumes,” he e 
“All right,’ was her reiterated listless reply. 
When, two days later, Spider came to carry Ti 

Coney Island, he did so in a manner which ye 

the Ps nement dwellers along Stanton Street. Fo! 

in a bottle-green sedan with red wheels, with thi 

flashing on its fresh varnish and nickel. b, 
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Everyone knows what a watch 
means to a railroad man. My father 
—a locomotive engineer in the days 
of wood-burning locomotives in the 
West—taught me how to read time 
almost before I learned the alphabet. 


On my twenty-first birthday, he 
gave me an Elgin watch and to a rail- 


road man, the son of a railroad man, 
no finer gift could have been given. 


During many years of railroad 
service, I worked by this Elgin. Long 
after its heavy hunting case design 
went out of style, it remained dear 
to me. 


Today I carry a modern Elgin — 
a Corsican model. But the old watch 
still means much to me, the gift of 
a father to a son,a remembrance of 
railroad days. 


—by Watter P. CurysLer 
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“‘Where’d you get the boat?” asked Tiny 
asshesettled herself in thesuéde-upholstered 
seat beside him. She did it with a flourish, 
after the manner of a grand lady about to 
take the air. 

“Borrowed it from a friend,’ was Spi- 
der’s casual reply. 

“Tt sure looks like ready money,” Tiny 
remarked as they turned into First Avenue 
and headed for Brooklyn Bridge. 

“You’d look the same if you was travelin’ 
wit’ me,” said the lean-faced youth at the 
wheel. 

But Tiny chose to ignore that remark. 
She had no intention of spoiling Spider’s 
day. She was satisfied with their swift 
movement along the streets, the crowded, 
sunlit streets with the golden-moted haze 
that made her remember that spring had 
already ripened into summer. She was 
satisfied with the sense of escape that took 
possession of her when they had left the 
city behind them and went rolling out 
through Brooklyn and Flatbush and felt 
the cooler air that beat on them as they 
threaded their course along Ocean Park- 
way. 

“This is the life!”’ cried Spider as he 
stepped on the gas and swerved past an 
antiquated touring car well packed with 
children. 

“Tt sure is,” 
half closed. 

The last of her moodiness had forsaken 
her by the time they arrived at the Island. 
She laughed riotously as they shot the 
chutes and bumped the bumps and rode on 
the scenic railway. She had her fortune 
told by a gypsy seeress so laden with bright 
colors and gold bangles that Spider said she 
made him think of an explosion in a dye 
factory. Then they dined at Raven Hall 
and danced at the Steeplechase, and in the 
heat of the afternoon repaired to a bathing 
house on the beach, where they put on 
rented bathing suits and joined the army of 
beachcombers crowding the lip of the roll- 
ing Atlantic and shouted childishly with 
the sudden sweeping chill of the surf. 

Tiny’s suit was too big for her and the 
waves took her breath away, but Spider, 
who swam like a water rat, held her up and 
even tried to teach her the swimming 
stroke. He clasped the slender-bodied girl 
a trifle more closely than was necessary, it 
is true, and Tiny was not altogether uncon- 
scious of those prolonging embraces. But 
he was adept in that element and she needed 
his adeptness. When they sunned them- 
selves on the sand and he attempted to pil- 
low his head on her body she quietly shifted 
her position. When, after they were 
dressed again, they went back to the car 
and Spider intimated that he knew of a 
quiet little Wop place where they could get 
prewar hooch, Tiny coolly retorted, ‘‘Noth- 
ing doing, kiddo!” So they sedately paced 
the boardwalk, and had an early supper at 
a cafeteria and wandered into a shooting 
gallery where Spider proposed to show his 
prowess with firearms. 

Now, Tiny nursed an instinctive dislike 
for man’s weapons of warfare, and little 
tingles sped through her body as Spider, 
leveling his rifle, knocked over the revolv- 
ing white ducks and broke clay pipes and 
rang the bells at the centers of the fresh- 
painted targets. 

“How’s that for shootin’?” he asked as 
he made his fifth bull’s-eye in succession. 

“Tm glad you’re not gunning for me,” 
she confessed with a laugh of relief as he 
put his riffe down. 

“Look out you don’t get me that way,” 
he said with an answering laugh as he 
caught at her arm with a gesture of mock 
ferocity. And although the smile still hov- 
ered about his thin lips, some inner hard- 
ness about his eyes sent a second tingle 
needling through Tiny’s body. 

“Let’s get out of this smoke,”’ she sug- 
gested. So they went back to their parked 
sedan and escaped the evening crowds by 
motoring westward along Surf Avenue and 


agreed Tiny, with her eyes 
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turning north and then west again until 


the cottage clusters gave way to sand lots~ 


and they could once more see open water. 
And when Tiny said she wanted to sit on 
the sand and watch the sun go down Spider 
left her on a wind-drifted dune and re- 
crossed the miniature Sahara in search of 
a soft-drink shack where he could Puy a 
package of cigarettes. 

Tiny sat. watching the sunset, momen- 
tarily at peace with the world and touched 
into pensiveness by a solitude that was new 
to her city-cradled soul:, She was letting 
the dune sand run idly through her cupped 
hand when two traffic policemen on motor- 
cycles came popping along the paved ave- 
nue behind her. .She noticed, over her 
shoulder, that they stopped beside the 
bottle-green sedan with the red wheels. 

“That’s the car, all right,” said- the 
younger officer after comparing the number 
plates with something written in a small 
notebook. “‘But where’s the bird who 
stole it?” 

Tiny’s heart sank as she became con- 
scious of the fact that the older man was 
stepping toward her. 


“This your car, miss?” he casually i in- 


quired. 

But Tiny, apparently, did not hear. Nit 
So it was necessary for him to repeat the 
question. 

- No,” said Tiny, ae a wells -acted vara 
of weariness. “Of course it’s not my car, 
or I’d be in it.” 

“Know anything about it?’’ was the 
next question. 

“Nothing except that it’s stood there 
empty for a couple of hours,’”’ she acknowl- 
edged with obvious lack of interest. And 
she continued to let the sand run through 
her crooked fingers as the officer, after a 
second inspection of her back, returned to 
his waiting companion. But she was 
watching, all the while, to make sure that 
Spider did not appear across the sand 
dunes. 

“Run her in, Bill,” said the older of the 
two officers, referring apparently to the 
bottle-green sedan and not the young lady 
so listlessly idling away an evening hour. 

Spider did not make his appearance un- 
til the coast was clear. And his eye, when 
he did so, seemed reluctant to meet Tiny’s. 

“Spider, where’d you get that car?”’ she 
finally demanded. 

“T told you I borrowed it,’”’ was the 
other’s truculent reply. 

“You stole it,” proclaimed Tiny. And 
Spider, having lighted a cigarette, was able 
to laugh at her solemnity. 

“Well, what if I did? Wasn’t I takin’ 
those chances to give you a good time?”’ 

“But was that fair to me, or to your- 
self?” 

“What call have you for gettin’ thin- 
skinned so sudden?”’ was his counter de- 
mand. ‘“‘You wanted your day and I saw 
you got it.” 

“‘T wish you could have it back,” said the 
girl with the troubled eyes. 

“Tt ain’t cost you anything,” 
the morose Spider. 

“No, but I feel that I’ve been Eyering 
myself. We've both been cheating our- 
selves. And I know, now, you can’t get 
away with that crook stuff.” 

“Tf you want anything in this woild,”’ 
contended Spider, ‘‘you’ve got to go af- 
ter it.” 

“But not with a meat ax, 
Tiny. 

“Life owes me a livin’, boidie, and if I 
can’t get it any other way I’m goin’ to get 
it at the point of a gun.” 

Tiny shivered in the cooling night air. 

“‘Let’s be going,’ she said as she shook 
the sand from her flimsy skirt. Her day 
was over. The old sense of insecurity had 
come back to her. The last of her paling 
happiness drained away, like sea water out 
of shore sand when the tide runs low. “I 
suppose we’re going back by the Inter- 
borough?” she listlessly inquired. 


contended 
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countered 


- the seat corner. 


But Spider had no a eS of going back 


_by the Interborough. That route would 
* take him too closely under the inspection 


of official eyes. Too many traffic cops had 


“seen him disporting about in his bottle- 


green sedan. And a man was afool to take 
more chances than he had to. 


So they walked through the murmurous - 


night air, lonely block after block, to where 
Spider said they could catch a Smith Street 
surface car. They avoided the more 
brightly lighted promenades and circled 
back of Luna: Park and climbed aboard a 
crowded street car that went wandering 
cityward. The rocking of the car made 
Tiny sleepy. Spider, -after- watching her 
drooping lids, found the courage to slip an 
arm about her relaxing body. He stooped 
lower, when she did not move, and pressed 
his lips against the white column of her 
neck. 

She started up, at that, with an unex- 
pected flash of anger in her eyes. 

“Cut out the soft stuff,’ she said with 
alienating listlessness as she settled back in 


“Are you gettin’ pious just because the 


yplums ain’t fallin’ thick?’’ demanded her 


embittered companion. And that question 
seemed to shake the sleepiness out of Tiny’s 
tired body. She turned and looked at the 
young gang leader beside her. He im- 
pressed her, in that impersonal appraisal, as 
cheap and -flashy. He seemed pathetic in 
his furtive-eyed bravado, a victim of the 
crooked thinking that left those who lived 
by violence forever mired in a swamp of in- 
security. He seemed suddenly remote from 
her, so remote that no word or act of hers 
could help him back to solid ground. 

“Tt’s all wrong, Spider,” she said in a 
voice that was slightly tremulous with wist- 
fulness. 

“How’s it wrong?’”’ he demanded. 

But Tiny didn’t answer that question. 
For at the moment a uniformed patrolman 
swung aboard the car and blocked the door 
with the bulk of his blue-clad body. Spider 
promptly took note of that figure, and was 
suddenly preoccupied in tying the lace of 
his pointed tan shoe. Tiny herself leaned 
forward a little, to the end that her com- 
rade’s stooping face might remain better 
screened from the casually roving eye of the 
officer. 

But their fears, they found, were ground- 
less. For after riding half a dozen blocks 
and passing a jocular word or two with the 
conductor the patrolman swung down from 
the car again and disappeared into the 
night. And both Tiny and Spider breathed 
easier when he had gone. 

“That,’”’ said Tiny as she met Spider’s 
slightly abashed eye, “is one reason why 
it’s wrong.” 

“Don’t lose sleep over me, sweetie,”’ 
Spider retorted with reviving flippancy. 
“T’m goin’ my own road in my own way. 
And if they don’t gi’ me a chance, I’ll 
take it.” 

“And where’ll it lead to?” asked the 
meditative-eyed girl. 

“T’m not so sure where I’m goin’,” was 
Spider’s self-assured answer, “but I’m 
soitainly on my way!” 

And it came home to Tiny with a sense 
of shock that she herself, only a few days 
earlier, had made use of words strangely 
like Spider’s. 

vi 
ee arose early the next morning and 
set determinedly out to find work. She 
had no wish to be a drifter. She stood too 
alone in the world to be idle. And, until 
her life work was ready to receive her, she 
felt the need of being busy. 

She sighed as she glanced at the picture 
of the uniformed nurse pasted above her 
narrow iron bed. Then she gathered up the 
list of ‘help wanted” advertisements so 
carefully clipped from her tv moening 
papers, said good-by to a none too happy 
Buddy, and set out to prove to a waiting 
world her willingness to serve its wishes. 


| 
| p . 


But luck was not with Ty 
She climbed stairs and rang 
reted out obscure addresses ¢} 
blithest smile at grim-browe ( 
demurely withstood the insp fi Hic 
faced old ladies and patient] Li 
banter of office managers stil] yy) 
to respond to the piquaney 9), 
touched with ualiieasale 
came with no qualifies | 
ness to learn and a rea I 
was without experience. A § 


seemed to want only eT 
So Tiny, in her perple 
way back to Sixth Av Vet 
ployment bureaus fou 
dingy upstairs offices an’ " 
the sidewalk chalk-written 


nouncing the momentary op} 
the enterprising. But 


ception, seemed to cl 
acquired, for cooks and l 
trained housekeepers, for ma in 
on waists and skirts, for glas js 
fur sorters and saleswomen i | 
for everything, in fact, abo | 
eager-eyed girl knew so , 4 
When she pushed her = 
foreign-looking groups clusten a 
bulletins and ascended to the 
selves she was either summa 
as a young person without tr; 
derously cajoled as a pa 
protection. 

So it was a tired and no» 
hearted Tiny who at the en 
trudged eastward along x 
Street, envying the happy wc J 
ing toward the Subway kiosks ik 
listlessly at a corner where an 
had collected about a “=| 
the sidewalk. | 

“Tt’s a poor thing having | 
chalk-faced stenographer, 
with her hands as she backed h 

Tiny pushed resolutely 
crowding bodies. 

“The poor create Se 
woman, vacillating between ft |t 
“‘Somebody must call an aml a 

And while the ambulance w: 
Tiny wormed her way in to 2 
lady who was horrifying the sp fi 
the intensity of her paroxysn| 
at that lady, however, took {| 
Tiny’s widened eyes. For ire 
who had once lived in First A}r 
nized an old friend. Beyond|s 
doubt the lady with the odc|: 
face was First Avenue Annie, |e 
complished dummy chucker q 
Side. Annie, who had once wk 
crust thrower named Crab dils } 
uated into the class of prs 
throwers who, when overtake | 
portune seizure, capitalize thei : 
by the solicitation of alms or tl 
tion of watches and bill roll 
assisting them in their distres: 

So when the hospital ambul:? 
stepped down from his hood 
stood close beside the convuls? 
garding her with a cool and rat 
eye. And when First Avenue 4 
no signs of responding to the1} 
of the white-clad young doctor. 
allegiance to an institution wi’! 
regarded herself as already iis 
associated, felt that it was al! 
put an end to the farce. 

“I can stop that fit in two 
lamb’s tail,’’ Tiny quietly sugi' 

“ And who are you?” deman( 
zled young surgeon, glancing ‘? 
girl stooping so close beside hi) 

“Um Tiny McCann, and I} 
join the next class in your trair ! 
she found the courage to reply 

‘Are you now?” said the m 
with a closer look at the clear-e| 
could remain so calm in the } 
suffering. “And how would Yi? 


suggest stopping this con 
(Continued on 


; 

D) itisued from Page 150) 

‘Witch me!’ was all Tiny said as she 
pd to her knees beside their writhing 
‘e;. She stooped low and placed her 


‘ese to the ear of the sidewalk sufferer. 
+ nat words she spoke into that ear the 
sred young ambulance surgeon had 
mins of knowing. But there was no 
as to their effect. The convulsive 
3 died out of the twisted limbs, the 
Hz body grew quiet, and a look of 
tion came into the agonized eyes. 
wnistakably blasphemous ejaculation, 
, escaped from the still slavered lips, 
‘e startled Annie made an effort to 
'om the dusty curbstones along which 
been content to repose. 
the ambulance surgeon, with a nar- 
eeye, put a stop to that movement. 
, no, you don’t,” he said as he took 
sion of Annie and signaled for his 
“You’ re going to come along with 
ti time.” . 
«7 when he had the indignant and now 
gious Annie strapped down on the 
biance floor he turned back to the 
lved Tiny. 
i better come, too,” he said as he 


1 his way through the gathering 
And Tiny, to his surprise, was only 
jlling to seat herself on a folded gray 
n't beside his swaying perch and go 
ee off toward the hospital. 
'{ you're going to be one of us,”’ he 
1;soon as they were under way, with a 
oil glance at the clear-eyéd girl with the 
yzative smile and the vague air of in- 
si7 about her thin young face. 


‘it give an arm to,” she said with a 


sinate sort of humility, remembering 

tia way she had counted her chickens 

| they were hatched. 

“xen you haven’t been accepted yet?” 
aced as he studied the luminous eyes 

hthe brownish-gold streaks across a 

skround of gray. And that led to a 
rd but candid confession of her life 
1, of her youthful ambition to be a 

nd nurse. 

“ave you had two years in a high 


0.2” her new-found friend promptly 


ued. : 
“ot quite,’ Tiny was compelled to 
twledge. “But I’ve had private les- 


so make up for it, private lessons from 
{ Schultz. And if they’d only give me 
hice I’d carry out buckets of blood and 
a floors and work my fingers to the 
1? 
“hat would hardly be necessary,’’ re- 
the thick-shouldered young surgeon, 
t his best to keep a solemn face as 
\wung in through the gateway. “‘But 
1 ing to see what I can do for you. I’m 
©r Beach, and you ask for me when you 
back here tomorrow. If I’m out ona 
lz0 up those stairs and ask for Miss 
tl. That’s thesuperintendent of nurses, 
1’ll have a talk with her before you 
n I just know you’re a born nurse, 
nthe way you handled this fit thrower,” 
fee a little ironically, as he helped 
ito the ground. 
“That time should I come?” asked 
1 unconscious of that irony and with 
. going up and down her back- 


‘bout ten,” announced Doctor Beach. 
I remember a lot’s going to depend on 
first talk of yours with Miss Thrall. 

e meantime I’ll put in a good word 
bu—as an old friend.” 
: detected the kindliness beyond the 
e of his gruffness and a deeper light 
into her earnest young eyes. 
ou’ll never be sorry,” she said with a 
< quaver of feeling in her voice as she 

But he was busy with his patient 
idn’t seem to hear her. 

“omorrow at ten,” he cried over his 
> der as he disappeared into the receiv- 
390m. And Tiny stood in the shadowy 
angle frowned over by its solemn 
» Watching a bevy of uniformed girls 
Y passed laughing and talking along 
ugh-flagged colonnade and dispersed 
j gh mysterious doors on their mysteri- 
ions of mercy. Before long, she 
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remembered, she might be one of that 


happy band, with a place in the world and 
a clearly defined duty before her. And she 
wondered how she would look in a blue- 
and-white-striped uniform and with a 
starched white cap on her tawny head. 

But when Tiny presented herself punc- 
tually at ten the next morning she did not 
find the waves of destiny flinging her broad- 
cast on the sands of duty. She had to wait 
a full hour, in fact, before her audience with 
Miss Thrall; and during a pointed cross- 
examination which did not add any to the 
applicant’s happiness Tiny was compelled 
to divulge certain obscure details as to her 
parentage and her past seemingly inconsist- 
ent with a career of public service. And the 
little rouge-splashed face with the auda- 
ciously tilted nose and the insurrectionary 
eyes did not altogether impress the examin- 
ing superintendent as an augury of a docile 
young spirit meekly bent on duty, just as 
the somewhat breathless pertness behind 
which Tiny hid a momentarily quailing 
spirit somewhat disturbed the older woman, 
who had to reach quick judgments and 
make prompt decisions. But Miss Thrall, 
notwithstanding an eye that could be both 
impersonal and appraising, claimed pos- 
session of a sort of Roentgen-ray instinct 
which often saw into the unrevealed heart 
of things. And there was something about 
this ardent-eyed and restless-handed girl 
that she liked, something that told her this 
still untamed Celtic nature might prove no 
easy stuff to mold, but in the end might be 
shaped into a woman-of promise. 

So Tiny, after being given application 
blanks to fill out and after being passed on 
to a medical examiner still further set on 
unearthing the inmost secrets of her life, 
was instructed to obtain a dentist’s certifi- 
cate as to her teeth and two letters of refer- 
ence as to her character, and was told that 
she would be duly notified when and if 
accepted. 

“Hadn’t I better be making my uni- 
forms?’’’ suggested the sagacious Tiny, 
anxious to decide an issue that seemed too 
uncertain for her liking. 

“That,” said Miss Thrall with a ghost of 
a smile, ‘‘will not be necessary until the ap- 
plication has been formally accepted.”’ 

“Then I hope you'll take me,”’ said Tiny 
with her most, lambent smile, bumping 
against the door as she backed her embar- 
rassed way out of the office. 

Belowstairs, apparently by accident, she 
came face to face with Doctor Beach. Tiny’s 
smile had vanished by this time, and some 
vague reaction of depression left her on the 
obvious verge of tears. 

“Don’t you worry,” said her new-found 
friend of the ambulance corps. “‘This place 
needs probationers, and you'll go in with the 
new summer-end class.” 

“T don’t believe they want me,” mur- 
mured Tiny, still overawed by the magni- 
tude of the machinery in which she was 
seeking to be a humble unit. 

“They want you, all right,’ was the 
cheery response. “‘And I hope we’re going 
to be good friends when you get back.” 

“‘T hope so, too,’’ said Tiny, scarcely con- 
scious of what she said, or why she had 
shaken hands with him, as she turned away 
and went down the rough-flagged walk and 
passed out through the huge gateway. 
The roar of New York was once more 
about her and a feeling of loneliness op- 
pressed her as she once more lost herself in 
its maelstrom of movement. But as she 
turned the corner into Stanton Street she 
caught sight of Buddy Rapp waiting for 
her. And when he saw her he came stump- 
ing along on his homemade crutches, a wide 
smile of happiness on his face as he came. 


” 


vir 


DISTINCT sense of deprivation took 

possession of Spider Logan when he 
learned that Tiny had applied for admission 
to the hospital. Such a move, to his way of 
thinking, was as definite a divorce from the 
everyday world as a penitentiary commit- 
ment or a proposal to take the veil. And 
he stood ready to venture any reasonable 
step to save Tiny from her own folly. 
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So with the assistance of Spike Thigpin, 
an accomplished penman whose activities 
had once brought him into collision with 
the Federal authorities, Spider concocted a 
number of letters more or less pointedly 
dealing with the past of Miss Tiny McCann. 
These, unsigned and undated, were sent 
through the mails to the slightly perplexed 
Miss Thrall, whose first impulse was to 
ignore them. But when in the pursuit of 
her official duties she sought to disprove the 
anonymous intimation that one of her 
would-be nurses was the daughter of a once 
notorious gunman and that the lady in 
question had once been discharged from 
Claussen’s Laundry for theft, and found 
upon investigation that the charges were 
only too true, even the eminently fair- 
minded Miss Thrall was compelled to re- 
consider her earlier decision. 

Tiny, of course, had no knowledge of how 
the cards were being stacked against her, 
even though she did acquire certain under- 
ground yet definite information that Spider 
and Dago Mike had been involved in the 
holding up of a silk truck and the spiriting 
away of its cargo. And that, to Tiny, 
marked the parting of the ways with her 
and the friend of her youth. When, in fact, 
Spider stopped her in front of Kelly’s pool 
room and suggested that they repair to- 
gether to the Elite Social Club dance, Tiny 


‘stood inspecting his overdapper person, in- 


specting it with a cool and caustic eye. 

“T’m sorry, but we don’t seem to be 
traveling along the same roads,” she said as 
she made a move to step past him. 

But Spider blocked her way. A handful 
of the Gas Housers lounged about the door- 
way and the open disdain of his “rib’’ was 
not easy to swallow. 

*“—’ you mean I’m not good enough for 
you?’’ demanded Spider with a slumberous 
light in his narrow eye. 

“‘T didn’t say. that, Spider,” Tiny ad- 
mitted. “I guess it’s me who’s not good 
enough to go around with a man who’s 
making a record like yours. And I’ve got 
troubles of my own, these days.” 

“Then come on down to the Elite and 
forget ’em,’’ prompted the man who now 
seemed to belong to another world. 

“There’d be certain things I couldn’t 
forget,’ Tiny reminded him. 

““There was a time when you weren’t so 
finicky,” scoffed Spider. And his laugh was 
a hard one. 

“Well, it’s all simple enough,” explained 
the girl as she shook off the hand he had 
placed on her arm. ‘You can’t travel with 
me if you don’t travel straight. And you 
know as well as I do what you’ve headed 
hones 

Spider laughed again, following her step 
by step as she backed away. 

‘“T’m headed for the Elite,” he proclaimed 
as he caught her by the wrist. “And you’re 
goin’ to come wit’ me.” 

Her color waned as his clutch tightened 
and he drew her closer to his side, so close 
that she could smell the sour odor of gin on 
his breath. 

“Cut out the cave-man stuff,” she cried, 
reverting to the vernacular of the street. 

“You’re comin’ wit’ me,” he repeated, 
his voice thick with a new harshness. Yet 
it wasn’t until he, in his lordlier strength, 
attempted to shake her into submission 
that she made an effort to resist him. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!”’ he cried as she 
twisted and fought to free herself from his 
clasp. “You're not goin’ to keep on playin’ 
hot and cold wit’ me, kid. And now we’re 
goin’ to see who’s boss in this family.” 

She was not afraid of him. It was more 
her helplessness before his superior strength 
that brought the sudden tears of exaspera- 
tion to her eyes. Yet she fought him as she 
still backed away, step by step, until they 
were off the sidewalk and out on the street 
pavement, where he caught her up in a 
firmer clutch and shook her again, shook 
her as a terrier shakes a rag. 

“Tet me go,” she said, lapsing into sud- 
den passiveness. 

“Not on your life,” 
faced captor. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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tae go,” she repeated with a quiet 
that merely added fuel to the 
masterfulness. 

Logan had no intention of letting 
othing, indeed, was further re- 
m his thoughts. But, apparently 
Jear sky, a new and an unexpected 
truded itself into that grotesque 
. This factor took the form of a 
. fist at the end of a hard-muscled 
cenched fist that shot past Tiny’s 
ihoulder and came into violent col- 
‘th Spider’s slightly flaccid and 
-nged jaw. So abrupt was that col- 
the startled Spider not only took 
y steps backward to retain his 
od equilibrium, but also saw a num- 
ars quite invisible to other eyes. 
s arms relaxed their hold and 
_ instinctively, to guard the face 
“gecond clenched fist thudded sharply 
yone and sinew. 

.see if he’ll let go or not,’’ said the 
the fists in question as he brushed 
mnsequentially aside. And she saw, 
smay, that Spider had no intention 


g. 
ill you,” he said, instead, in a voice 
rth passion. There was hate in his 
turned to the intruder who had 
stepped into what should have 
rded as strictly a private and per- 
air. And Tiny knew, by the an- 
ook on the newcomer’s face, that 
going to fight. She also knew, as 
cleared, that this newcomer was 
youth who had already suffered at 
Is of the embattled Gas Housers. 
he man who had danced with her 


Tiny was in no way terrified by a 
aa fight. She had both participated 
diritnessed too many of them to be 
distressed by the brutalities of 
combat. But there were certain 
about the encounter taking place 
er judicially narrowed eyes which 
o worry her. Spider, she remem- 
,/ould fight fair only as long as he 
Opelled to doso. He had his friends 
iebackground, friends whose gang 
would not passively witness the 
liion of a leader. And they would 
2 overfastidious in the manner of 
ijerference. 
tiose pool-hole idlers, oddly enough, 
yl no intention of mixing in a contest 
ws already taking on the aspects of 
lineric. It was Spider’s chance, ob- 
nf proclaim his right to leadership. 
S. family affair between a man and 
nll.” There was, too, a grim and 
ii passion about the newcomer that 
Im an unsavory opponent to attack 
ven. And before either Spider Logan 
dol-room friends could quite under- 
/1e reason for it, the former went 
ig back against the curb and lay 
vitchingly pondering why he was 
1 the will to rise. 
€ewcomer, wiping his knuckles on a 
aed handkerchief, stood looking 
witching figure. But Tiny cut him 
~ his contemplation of victory. 
(ve got to get out of here,” she said 
aught at his arm. ‘“‘You’ve got to 
Ind travel quick!” 
less I’ve proved my right to hang 
\”” protested the other, objecting to 
Us continued tug at his arm. 
« won that round, all right,” 
jledged Tiny, “but you wouldn’t 
chow against the bunch back there.” 
hg ’em on!” cried the embattled in- 


\ can’t you see they wouldn’t fight 
‘ried Tiny as she pulled him away. 
you were busy with one, another’d 
y1 a knife in the ribs. Come on!”’ 
*2d him away, ignoring his protests, 
ley came to a crosstown car line. It 
until they were safely aboard an all 
ty surface car that the man with 
itered knuckles stopped to stare at 
jinutive convoy. 

re still causing each other consid- 
ouble, I notice,” he said with a 
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laugh that was not without its touch of 
acid. 

“Are you hurt?’ asked Tiny. 

“Not as much as I was three weeks ago,” 
was the grim-noted reply. 

“What happened then?” 

“Some of your East Side friends held me 
up when I was driving a silk truck. Then 
one of them knocked me out with a pistol 
butt. And before I woke up they’d driven 
off with my load.” 

Tiny stiffened at that confession. 

“Have you any idea who did it?” she 
asked, knowing what she knew. 

“No, I haven’t,’’ was the other’s slightly 
retarded reply. ‘“‘But for over two weeks 
I’ve been raking the East Side in the for- 
lorn hope of finding out. It was bad enough 
being knocked on the head. But being fired 
from my job for losing those silk rolls 
seemed like turning the knife in the wound. 
So you see, I was really souring for trouble 
when I stumbled on your boy friend trying 
to beat you up.” 

“Why were you driving a truck?” asked 
Tiny, studying him with an estimative eye. 

“Oh, I’d driven one before I was eight- 
een,” was the offhanded reply. 

““Where?”’ demanded the slightly skep- 
tical Tiny. 

“On the Western Front,’’ was the still 
half-diffident retort. ‘And it seemed the 
natural thing to do over again. Only it was 
an ambulance in those earlier days.” 

Tiny, still thoughtful-eyed, rose to her 
feet, making a sign for him to follow. 

““Where do we go from here?”’ asked the 
young man with the half-reckless light in 
his eyes as he stepped out at what proved 
to be the corner of Fifth Avenue. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter,” said Tiny, 
looking back to make sure they were not 
being followed. 

“Let’s take a bus,” suggested her com- 
panion. 

And to that Tiny, with a reviving sense 
of escape, duly agreed. So they climbed to 
the top of the next northbound bus and 
went charioteering up the twilit Avenue 
jeweled with its milk-white globes. 

“T don’t understand about your driving 
a truck,” pursued the puzzled girl at his 
side. ‘‘Why were you doing that?” 

“To make a living,” was the terse reply. 

“‘But I’d an idea you didn’t need to work 
for a living,’’ ventured the cautiously ex- 
ploring Tiny. 

“So did I,” agreed the other. “‘But my 
old dad decided otherwise.” 

Tiny sat considering this. 

‘“Who is he?”’ she finally asked. “‘ Your 
dad?” 

Billy Stone’s laugh was a barricading 
one. 

‘“‘He’s a man it never pays me to talk 
about. And I’d much rather talk about 
you. What is your mission in life just at 
present?”’ 

“I’m going to be a hospital nurse,”’ she 
solemnly proclaimed, choosing to disregard 
the note of banter in his voice. 

It was his turn to become solemn at 
that. He stared at her in the half light for 
a moment, with a touch of incredulity on 
his face. 

“That’s funny,” he said as she lurched 
against him with the movement of the bus 
top. ‘‘I was thinking of driving an ambu- 
lance for a pill house myself. And now I 
know I’m going to do it.” 

Tiny wondered why her heart lightened 
a trifle. 

“Life is funny that way, sometimes, 
isn’t it?’”’ she said as they turned west into 
Fifty-seventh Street. 

“Yes, it is. And perhaps some night,” 
suggested the man who called himself Billy 
Stone, ‘‘we’ll borrow one of the old white 
misery chariots and go wandering around 
in the moonlight.” 

Tiny sat silent until they turned north- 
ward into Broadway. 

“You don’t cotton to that idea of riding 
round in an ambulance?” her companion 
finally suggested. 

“Neither of us is in the hospital yet,” 
she reminded him. But there was a note of 
contentment in her voice, even though she 
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couldn’t always quite understand what this 
new-found friend of hers was driving at. 

“But we will be,’ he announced out of 
the second silence that had fallen between 
them. 

And Tiny, on thinking it over, somewhat 
conservatively proclaimed that’ you never 
could tell. 

“Well, this is good enough for me,” as- 
serted her companion as they turned into 
Riverside Drive.» And it was probably the 
sense of loneliness that hung over the widen- 
ing river valley, combined with the cooler 
air sweeping down the Hudson, that 
prompted him to sit a little closer as they 
went careening up the undulating Drive. 


Vill 


UT Tiny, without being a patient, rode 

in a hospital ambulance much earlier 
than she had expected. The primary cause 
of that movement lay in a casual but unsuc- 
cessful hold-up staged by Dago Mike and 
Oyster Benny. Dago Mike, who was the 
“gay cat’’ in that ambitious effort, leaped 
into his appropriated taxicab at the ap- 
proach of the police, and, interweaving 
through the L pillars of Allen Street, 
swung eastward into Stanton. He was, ob- 
viously, in a hurry, and he had small chance 
to pick his course. The one thing he wanted 
was to put space between him and his uni- 
formed pursuers and lose himself in the 
quieter vistas toward the East River. 

He had no intention of running down the 
small figure hobbling across the street on a 
pair of homemade crutches. He did his 
best, in fact, to avoid that agile but inde- 
terminate figure. Before he quite knew how 
it happened, however, he had struck the 
bandy-legged boy and sent him hurtling 
into the street gutter. 

And Tiny McCann, hurrying homeward 
with a disconcerting number of parcels un- 
der her arm, witnessed that collision and 
caught sight of the inert figure lying hud- 
dled at the curbside. And her blood chilled 
as she saw it, for she knew it was her Buddy 
who had been struck by the flying car. She 
did not scream as she ran toward him. But 
her face was white and her hands were 
shaking as she took the stunned body up in 
her arms. Then she put it down again, sud- 
denly frantic at the steady spurt of blood 
from one torn leg. That, her schoolroom 
lessons in first aid had already taught her, 
meant that an artery was cut and the 
bleeding must be stopped at any cost. 

Yet as she looked frantically about she 
could see nothing that would serve as a 
tourniquet. So, like a woman suddenly 
gone mad, she kicked a stave from a 
wooden ash barrel. Then, sitting down on 
the curb, she jerked off her shoe and pulled 
oft her stocking with a hole in the heel. The 
stocking she quickly knotted about the 
bleeding leg, inserting the broken barrel 
stave and twisting it round until the band- 
age tightened and the bleeding stopped. 

Buddy, emerging from his coma, moaned 
aloud with the pain of that relentlessly 
tightened girth. So Tiny, motioning back 
the crowd that was gathering about her, 
took Buddy’s head in her lap and was mur- 
muring foolish endearments into his ear and 
mopping the street dust from his face when 
the clang of the ambulance gong came 
echoing along the street. 

It was Doctor Beach who pushed through 
the crowd, bag in hand. 

“What’ve we got this time?” he said 
with one quick look into Tiny’s face. 

“It’s Buddy,” was her inadequate reply 
as she struggled to keep back the tears. But 
Doctor Beach was not conscious of those 
tears. He was already on his knees beside 
the stunned boy, intent on his examination, 
absorbed in the emergency work which the 
case demanded. 

“Pretty neat, I’ll say!”’ he ejaculated as 
he inspected the twisted-stocking tourni- 
quet. He even smiled as someone handed 
Tiny her shoe and she thrust her bare foot 
absent-mindedly into it. 

“Will he die?’’ asked the girl with the 
stricken eyes. 

“Not by a long shot,” retorted the un- 
ruffled young ambulance surgeon. “He'll 
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ketchup like this 


BUT it's a lot of trouble. 
For each bottle, she'd 2 
have to take nine, big, 
flawless, red-ripe 
tomatoes, cook them so 
ae and slowly, then 
blend with fragrant 
spices so delicately that 
the tomato flavor would 
be enriched but not 
hidden--and then, but 
oh what's the use ? 
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Heat your home with gas. 
Avoid the drudgery, incon- 
venience and dirt of a furnace 


that gives only “makeshift” 
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between calls to “fix the fur- 
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hours on the clock. A good 
automatic gas heating plant 
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—not even a glance 
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warmth that’s always exact 
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venience and carefree comfort 
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take some patching up, naturally, with three 
ribs cracked and that lacerated leg. But 
you did the trick with your hole-proof 
tourniquet.” 

In fact Buddy, as he was lifted into the 
ambulance, wailed so stubbornly for Tiny 
not to leave him that young Doctor Beach 
found it hard to remain as solemn as the 
occasion seemed to demand. 

“T guess you’re billed for another ride 
back with me,” he said as he motioned for 
Tiny to climb aboard. Then he added as he 
climbed in after her: “‘It’s allright, Buddy. 
She’s here. She’s going to stick right to 
you. And I don’t blame you for hollering 
for a girl like that when you’re in trouble.” 

Tiny tried to smile her gratitude. But 
her smile was a wan one. 

“T think you ought to stay with us this 
time,” pursued the man in white as they 
swept in through the gateway. 

“T wish I could,’’ was all Tiny had a 
chance to answer, realizing of a sudden that 


| she was a mere outsider amid the quickened 


activities of the receiving room. For be- 
yond that portal she was not permitted to 
accompany Buddy. She lost sight of Doctor 
Beach himself and felt very alone in the 
world as she waited for news which nobody 
seemed sufficiently interested to bring. 
But Tiny wasn’t so completely forgotten 


as she imagined. For when Doctor Beach | 


BOOKS ONCE WERE MEN 


the dress in which it first came from the 
binder, no matter how shabby and bedrag- 
gled it might have become after its years 
of service. Quite properly, they looked upon 
the binding as much a part of the book as 
the text itself. They also considered the ad- 
vertisements, and the like, issued with the 
original parts, to be absolutely essential, 
notwithstanding the fact that the author 
not only had no hand in preparing them but 
was not even consulted about them. Today 
book collectors insist, where possible, on hay- 
ing volumes in the original cloth or boards or 
in contemporary calf; the advertisements 
must be correct and in accordance with the 
last word put forth on the subject by bib- 
liographers, who though not always infalli- 
ble are generally accurate. Even they are 
sometimes confronted—and therefore de- 
lighted—by discoveries upsetting every- 
thing on which they have based previous 
opinions. 

That little thing by Dickens, for in- 
stance, Drooping Buds, reprinted from 
Household Words and issued in pink wrap- 
pers in connection with the Report of the 
Hospital for Sick Children. For years the 
edition of 1860 was considered the first 
separate issue, although it appeared in 
Household Words in 1852. Then someone 
unearthed a copy dated 1855. This upset 


everything. But scarcely had the biblio-’ 


graphical sleuths pounced upon it and de- 
clared it to be the rarest sort of find, when 
up comes a copy dated 1852, issued only a 
few weeks after it appeared in Household 
Words! There is said to be only one copy 
bearing this date in existence. 


Plunging on Dickens 


Dickens collectors went along for dec- 
ades believing they had genuine first issues 
of The Battle of Life. Suddenly out of a 
clear sky, so to speak, dropped a trial issue, 
or pre-first, as such things are called. It is 
the earliest form, with the words A Love 
Story printed instead of engraved below the 
vignette on the title page. At once there 
was a bibliographical spasm. To the world 
at large this would be called a trifle; to the 
book collector it is as stupendous as the 
most shattering of earthquakes. There are 
said to be not more than four copies of this 
book in existence. I happen to possess one 
of the four—by good luck only, I am 
obliged to confess. 

And this reminds me that it is now about 
time for the personal equation to enter into 
this article. I have owned several thousand 
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had finished the work immediately before 
him he made it a point to seek out the 
tranquil-eyed Miss Thrall, ostensibly in 
quest of an odd stocking of indeterminate 
size. 

And in explaining the need for this stock- 
ing he found it necessary to place before 
the Superintendent of Nurses a description 
of Miss Tiny McCann’s emergency work in 
saving the life of a patient. 

Miss Thrall, barricaded behind her desk, 
listened to that recountal with characteris- 
tic quietness. She even sat for a full 
minute, staring abstractedly out of the 
window, before she opened a drawer and 
took out certain papers therein contained. 

“T’d like to have a word or two with that 
girl,’’ she observed as she stooped to make 
a number of erasures and alterations in the 
forms before her. There was a slight frown 
on her face as she did so, for this reversing 
of decisions was a serious matter, and for 
the second time she was prompted to re- 
verse her decision in the matter of Miss 
McCann. 

Yet when she confronted Tiny ten min- 
utes later in the waiting room she impressed 
the dejected girl as a singularly austere and 
impersonal figure. A faint touch of color, 
in fact, crept into Tiny’s cheeks as she 
made a none too successful effort to hide 
away a quite stockingless shin bone. 


(Continued from Page 29) 


first editions. Many of them were and are 
unimportant. That is only natural, for 
when one collects, say, Dickens or Thack- 
eray he finds that only one out of every ten 
books by these great men approaches what 
may be classed asararity; one out of every 
twenty is actually scarce and very few come 
under the head of being practically unique 
or unobtainable except at great cost; and 
even then it is possible to secure them only 
when an important library or collection is 
broken up and the books come into the 
market through private or public sale. 

I began by purchasing a set of Anthony 
Trollope, neatly rebound in half levant, and 


.then retired from the field, so to speak, for 


nearly a year, having spent the enormous 
sum of $400 for the set! This was back in 
1903, I believe. Today one has to pay $500 
or $600 for Mr. Trollope’s Macdermots 
alone. Recovering in time from the folly of 
that financial jamboree, I began to pick up 
cheap but good copies of Dickens in the 
parts and otherwise. I say cheap only be- 
cause they were inexpensive as compared to 
the prices they bring today. I am proud to 
say that Charles Dickens is my favorite au- 
thor. Witness my purchase of a set at two 
dollars a volume, two dollars a month, back 
in my hard-up reportorial days; and wit- 
ness also my oath that long before I got 
married I had read for the second time ev- 
ery single one of the twenty-odd volumes in 
the set. But when it came to paying 
twenty-five dollars for a copy of Nicholas 
Nickleby in the parts, or fifty dollars for 
A Tale of Two Cities, I was prouder than 
ever of Dickens, but a little ashamed of my- 
self for giving up a dollar or two dollars 
apiece for pamphlets that Englishmen had 
for sixpence three-quarters of a century ago. 

As for Pickwick—well, if I hadn’t re- 
ceived a surprisingly large royalty check 
from Beverly of Graustark about that time, 
and been rendered somewhat supine by 
opulence, I shouldn’t have dreamed of 
spending the princely sum of $200 for a 
copy—which, by the way, I was soon to dis- 
cover lacked practically every important 
point that makes for a high-class set of 
Pickwick in the parts. The first three 
numbers were wrong, as they usually are, 
in the matter of covers; many of the 
“addresses” were missing; most of the ad- 
vertisements were incorrect, and the Sey- 
mour and Phiz plates were second or third 
state. The dealer who sold it to me aa not 
attempt to deceive me. He was very honest 
about it. He told me that if I wanted a top- 
notch copy, first issues in every respect, I 


Unless one has a Pickwick that |c 


“T hope you’ll excuse me,” 
the embarrassed Tiny, making he 
rise. 

“It’s quite all right,” annou 
Thrall, with the faintest shadow? 
about her momentarily severe m 

“It was an accident, you kn 
vered the unhappy Tiny with a )}) 
at her skirt hem. 

“T understand the circumstay 
lieve,’ was the older woman’s | 
fact response. “You will receiy g 
from my office tomorrow, Miss {x 
announcing that your applicatio Hi 
acted on favorably.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the qui 
prehending Tiny. f 

“That means, of course,” pur 
Thrall, “that you’re accepted |y 
student nurse and that I expect |y 
port for the incoming class.” —_| 

Tiny blinked dully after the jj 
woman who rustled past her to ns 
telephone call. \ 

“Hully gee!” she said with g 
gratitude as she rose to her feet “ 
gee!’’ she cried for the second ti e 
forgot the unhappy Buddy long | 
execute an incongruous pas sej\0 
floor worn by a thousand hurryi { 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


would have to plank dowal a u 
thousand dollars. I thought he wi br 
too honest. I almost hated him {|i 

But the truth of the matter is, ¢h 
of Pickwick is as necessary to th ju 
up of a desirable set of Cae 
foundation is to a thirty-story sl \c 


in every particular, he hasn’t mu| 
ing among those haughty and arr 
lectors who are fortunate enough 
perfect copies. Confronted b: 

that I could not be a true Die 

unless I had a Pickwick that wo! 
the test, I got rid of my imperfec 
soon as possible and bought a bet 
not much better, to be sure, but : 
the average. Then, some years }) 
changed a couple of hundred book - 
say that though they did not c; 
when I bought them, they had 
considerably in value by the time 
to dispose of them—I exchanged ¢ 
what is now regarded as an exce i 
fine copy of Pickwick. If my m 
making this assertion is questiol 
I am sure it ought to be—I hope) 
come the criticism by confessin|t 
have committed so many foolish a} 
way of collecting books that I ma 
doned for speaking with scant tid 
one of the few sensible things I hi? 


Cramped for Shelf Roc; 


Then came Thackeray, Leve| 
worth, Reade, Marryat—substai 
Englishmen all—and, later on, the + 
moderns: Meredith, Moore, al 
ling and Stevenson. The thing wa 
beyond me. If I were to keep : 

a 


rate, even though the cost was 1) 
except in a very few instances, t 
shelf room to be considered, an 
quite definite fear that my frien( 
think I was losing my mind. Sol 
eliminate. One cannot have ev 
unless one has everything, ambij? 
that may sound. I decided to coi 
aspirations to one or two distinc 
outstanding books by various auths 
centrating only on Dickens and TI? 
in the way of complete—or as nea 
plete as possible—sets of first © 
This meant the disposal in ona 
other of all of Lever, Ainsw : 
Marryat, Meredith and othe 


It was not that I disdained tl# 
thors—far from it—but I / 
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that, so far as Iam concerned, 
isfying. In short, it was and 
actice to select one or two 
by each of the great authors 
t myself with them. Instead 
-ong and somewhat ponderous 
for example, Harry Lorre- 
worite—alone represents that 
1 author. Ainsworth’s Tower 
yp Reade’s The Cloister and the 
yrryat’s Peter Simple, Mere- 
.e goist, George Eliot’s Romola, 
‘ons’ No Name, Cooper’s Pre- 
The Spy, Hawthorne’s Fan- 
The Scarlet Letter, Irving’s 
of lew York, Aldrich’s Story of a 
ne of a dozen copies printed— 
its any deeper into the matter a 
“smy own particular favorites, 
g couple of feet of space instead of 
yowded yards necessary to house 
ss of first editions, are all that 
ssis. Naturally, it is all a matter 
aliking; taste, I dare say, has 
solo with it, Other people may 
a¢ books by these writers; but 
isiaid and done, I have pleased 
\(jhat is all there is to it. There 
ats who make a practice of hay- 
xcks by an author—his first and 
Tere can be no doubt as to which 
-jok, but it is always a matter of 
8) which is his best. 
oa few confessions. The sets I 
owere fairly complete; in most 
yhad increased considerably in 
d not actually sell them. On the 
ar bargaining with dealers, ex- 
« trades were consummated 
ithe end I obtained—for value 
pu may be sure—outstanding 
|, all of which go toward the 
ag of a small, representative li- 
c the sake of illustration, I may 
| of George Meredith’s books 
yulky lump in exchange for a 
hlet by Robert Louis Steven- 
‘hompson Class Club; a lot of 
1 toward the purchase of Defoe’s 
_ rusoe, and others brought a first 
f?aradise Lost into my hands. 
s/ravels, an extremely rare work; 
Packeray’s and some of Dickens’ 
»)ks; Gray’s Elegy, and Keats’ 
rand Shelley’s Laon and Cythna 
1 those coming to me in that 
nyears ago, to be sure, and before 
is costly as they are now. 
stead of possessing a dozen or 
vete sets of first editions by noted 
-tiefly modern, it will be observed 
tre—I have retained but two, 
11 Thackeray. In passing, I may 
tat T possess and treasure prac- 
he works of my close personal 
icontemporaries; but being pres- 
)nseribed copies from the authors 
s they stand in closer relation- 
\e others and cannot be regarded 
1: cold light. 


‘vestors and Book Lovers 
my purpose to advocate or even 
thods to be followed by those 
+ books or plan to acquire li- 
very man to his own liking, 
) his own system, if such it may 
: would be folly for me or for 
to attempt to govern another 
es and inclinations when it comes 
nd authors, or to question his 
| I can only say that if one is 
getting together a small and 
srary, he can serve himself best 
z the books and the authors he 
ess of that hated word “‘invest- 


e no end of book buyers whose 
it and whose eternal question is, 
his book going to be worth next 
at type of book lover is mis- 
’n in his own secret estimation, 
inking more of what the book is 
meone else than of its value to 
would be ridiculous, however, 
‘that it i is not gratifying to feel 
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that one can sell his books for more than he 
paid for them. He likes to have people 
think that he is smart. 

In this day, especially in these United 
States of ours, smartness, ability, genius— 
everything else—is measured largely by 
that great by-product known as money. 
Few people give a thought to a present-day 
author, playwright or painter until someone 
happens to mention the fact that his earn- 
ings were $100,000 or so last year; and 
then he is worth thinking about. It is the 
same with books. The general public isn’t 
interested in Mr. Kipling’s Smith Adminis- 
tration—in fact never heard of it—until the 
newspapers announce that it brought more 
than $4000 at an auction sale, whereupon it 
immediately becomes famous. And when 
it finds out, for example, that a foolish, 
simple-minded, bookish sort of fellow bought 
a copy of the first edition of the Rubaiyat 
for five dollars fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and sold it for more than $2000 last week— 
well, the public suddenly takes notice of 
him, doffs its hat to him, and ungrudgingly, 
almost lovingly, admits that he is smart. 


Traps and Plants for the Unwary 


The real joy of book collecting, aside 
from the actual love of the books them- 
selves, is to be found in the search. There 
is a very definite thrill in the discovery of a 
rare book in some dingy little bookshop in 
an out-of-the-way street, hidden, so to 
speak, among a heterogeneous mass of 
cheap and apparently worthless junk. There 
are no end of stories, mostly true, of star- 
tling finds wherein some knowing hawk- 
eyed collector has picked up a treasure for 
fifty cents or a dollar. At the same time, 
it is a well-known fact that traps or plants 
are arranged to catch the unwary and self- 
esteemed snooper in quest of bargains. 
Clever facsimiles, adeptly prepared reprints, 
scientifically and almost undetectably an- 
tiqued pamphlets and broadsides, faked 
title pages, and all that sort of thing, are 
planted in the shop of some supposedly 
ignorant but thoroughly advised bookseller 
of the smaller type, and to this place the 
eager collector is guided by a dishonest 
scout, who has assured him that the article 
can be had for almost nothing. But when 
he gets there he discovers that the sup- 
posedly ignorant little book dealer suddenly 
has become wise and has locked his wares 
up in his safe. Nevertheless, he will part 
with them for a price. Before the greedy 
collector knows what has happened to him, 
he has paid several hundred dollars for the 
spurious books and has gone away happy in 
the thought that he has picked up a great 
bargain. Some day he learns to his disgust 
that he has been bilked, but he is too smart 
to put up a cry that will reveal his own 
stupidity. 

There aré instances of crafty, unscrupu- 
lous rascals planting half a dozen or more 
books in the homes of New England vil- 
lagers or farmers, rehearsing those indi- 
viduals carefully in the parts they are to 
play, and then notifying a promising dupe 
where the rare old books are to be found. 
The farmer or villager, as honest as the day 
is long in all other respects no doubt, having 
learned his lines and also how to control his 
risibilities, informs his visitor—who also is 
as honest as any average day in the year— 
that these dusty, well-thumbed old books 
have been in the family ever since his 
grandfather’s day; yes, come to think of it, 
he can remember hearing his granddad say 
that his father bought them just about the 
time they came out, back in 1835 or 740, 
and—well, no, he wouldn’t care to sell ’em. 

“To be perfectly honest with you, 
mister,” he will declare, with feeling, “I 
don’t want to part with them. Besides 
which, a college professor from Harvard 
spent last summer in this neighborhood and 
he told me they were worth a lot of money— 
how much, I don’t know. But anyhow, no 
amount of money would tempt me to ——’” 

And so on and so forth. The result is 
easily foretold. He does part with the 
books and—and everybody is happy be- 
cause everybody has been swindled! 
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It pays to deal with established, repu- 
table purveyors of rare books. There once 
was a time, not so long ago, when the ar- 
dent, ambitious collector could rummage 
around in the secondhand bookstores and 
occasionally find unsuspected treasures. 
That day is gone, or almost gone. The 
keeper of the smallest, most insignificant 
bookshop today knows his wares. Nothing 
much gets past him. He reads up on things; 
his eye is peeled, so to speak; he is always 
on the lookout for finds. And if he himself 
should prove to be ignorant or shortsighted, 
the alert scouts of the big book dealers are 
always on the job. They are constantly on 
the wing. They fall upon what he may have 
overlooked and instantly snatch it up, pay 
him his price and go away with the find. 
They know its value, they know its history 
and its rarity. The only chance the quest- 
ing collector has therefore is to happen 
upon a guileless secondhand man ahead of 
the clever scout. This sometimes happens, 
but it isn’t often. 

Years ago, I myself picked up books for 
the proverbial song, risking my own judg- 
ment and taking a gambler’s chance; but 
it is a good deal like looking for a needle in a 
haystack today. The whole book world is 
wise. So, I repeat, it pays to look for 
treasures in the strongholds of the big 
dealers. If they haven’t got what you 
want, they usually know how and where to 
find it. You pay their price, but you may 
be pretty sure that the book is worth what 
they ask for it and that you will be treated 
fairly and squarely. 

My experience with the first-grade dealer 
in rare books—and I know most of them 
well, although I abstain from mentioning 
their names here—has proved to me that 
he is a square, conscientious man, and that 
he guards his reputation as zealously as 
any other merchant in the world. If by 
chance he errs in the representation of a 
book, the customer will rarely experience 
the slightest difficulty in returning it and 
getting his money back. To put it baldly 
and plainly, it isn’t good business to saddle 
a buyer, big or little, with something that 
isn’t right—or, for that matter, question- 
able—and no one knows it better than the 
dealer. Of course, there are shyster book- 
sellers just as there are shyster lawyers or 
doctors or—alas!—collectors. Booksellers 
of that stripe do not go to the trouble of 
pasting the warning sign Beware on their 
doors. 


Choice Literary Treasures 


My fancy turns toward works of fiction. 
In the first place, I can read them with 
some degree of appreciative understanding; 
in the second place, I know little or nothing 
about poetry that is not of an epic or nar- 
rative character. There are a couple of 
thousand of these books in my library, 
nearly all of them preserved in slip cases. 
Not long ago a very astute and successful 
business man—a man who has made a great 
deal of money and confines his reading to 
the Wall Street Journal and his golf-score 
card—came to my apartment for dinner. 
The evening was half over when he spoke 
of the rows of books on the library shelves. 
He admitted that he had read several books 
of which I am the author; but if anyone 
had told him that I had written so many, 
he would have called him a liar. 

“There must be 2000 or 3000 books on 
those shelves,” he said. ‘“‘How on earth 
did you ever find time to write them all?” 

It was easy to be honest with him. 
Astonishment and, I suppose, chagrin, over- 
came a habitual reluctance to discuss my 
own feeble endeavors, so I blurted out the 
truth. I told him I didn’t write a single one 
of them. He seemed bewildered. 

“You didn’t?” he exclaimed, eying me 
doubtfully. 

J handed him Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

“Do you think I wrote this book?” I 
demanded. 

He didn’t get a chance to answer. 
wife answered for him. 

‘Why, of course Mr. McCutcheon didn’t 
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_ write it, you old goose! Dickens died nearly 
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100 years ago. The first thing you know 
you’ll be saying that Dickens wrote Grau- 
stark.” 

“Well, who did write it?’’ inquired her 
husband, rather warmly. 

This is a true story, as the gentleman 
himself will confess with becoming glee. 

Many men of many minds. There are 
men who collect nothing but original manu- 
scripts, others who devote all their time and 
spare money to the accumulation of auto- 
graph letters. Fabulous prices are paid for 
manuscripts of great novels, poems and 
even drawings used in illustrating famous 
books. The manuscript of a novel, in the 
handwriting of the author—especially if he 
be long dead and therefore famous—pos- 
sesses an appeal unsurpassed by anything 
else. Here is the novel, the poem or the 
essay just as it was transferred from the 
brain by way of the hand to the paper on 
which it was written. No printer has done 
this job. For months and years the man 
himself has toiled over these sheets, his own 
fingers have held the pen, his own eyes have 
followed the course of the ink as it ran in 
readable streams across the page, his inner- 
most thoughts have been rendered visible 
by the magic scribble that turns them into 
words for all the world to see if it will. 

The man puts himself upon those sheets 
as surely as he draws the breath of life. 
Other men transform his words into type 
and others bind them up, but he alone has 
put a brain, a heart and a soul into the 
thing we afterward call a book. 

I can only say that a visit to the Morgan 
library in New York is more discouraging 
than inspiring to the would-be collector of 
original manuscripts, no matter how rich 
he may be. He at once realizes that his 
field of operation is limited, his possibilities 
curtailed. There are manuscripts to be had, 
of course; but one glance at the vast and 
imposing Morgan collection is sufficient to 
daunt the most determined, for here are 
hundreds of the choicest literary treasures 
of the world and all of them beyond grasp. 
A recent exhibition of these manuscripts at 
the New York Public Library revealed the 
extent and importance of the Morgan col- 
lection and took the heart out of even the 
most opulent of aspirants. 

Suffice it to say, I have no manuscripts 
save those I have written myself; and 
though they take up a lot of room and look 
formidable enough, they are lamentably 
uncoveted. Still, when you come to think 
about it, I have a complete collection of my 
own manuscripts. Mr. Morgan has nearly 
everything else, to be sure, but I’ve got 
something that he lacks. Courtesy alone 
forbids me to mention what it is. 


Authors’ Autograph Letters 


However, I adopted a plan some years 
ago and have pursued it with fervor and 
some degree of success ever since. It con- 
cerns autograph letters of all the authors 
represented by books in my humble, com- 
paratively insignificant library. As soon as 
a letter comes into my hands, I send it down 
to the most expert inlayer I know, and he 
skillfully inserts it in a volume by the 
same writer. By this time practically every 
first edition in my library contains a letter 
in the handwriting of the author. This does 
not include all of Dickens and Thackeray, 
however; it takes in only what may be 
classified as miscellaneous books. Dickens 
and Thackeray are represented, but only 
by a dozen or so examples. 

It has been no simple task to get together 
all these letters. Many of them were easy 
to find, but others were so scarce as to be 
almost unobtainable, except at a cost far 
beyond my means. Hundreds of my books 
are graced by autograph letters. Among 
them are letters of Goldsmith, Hogarth, 
Shelley, Keats, Poe, Fitzgerald, Hawthorne, 
Irving, Colley Cibber, Sheridan, Balzac, 
Dumas, De Maupassant, Hugo, Lewis Car- 
roll, Cooper, Mark Twain, Blackmore, 
Byron, Napoleon Bonaparte, Barham, Bor- 
row, Bryant, Charlotte Bronté, Fanny 
Burney, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Thomas 
Gray, Holmes, Samuel Johnson, Kipling, 
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Hardy, Stevenson, Longfellow, Lamb, 
Lever, Pope, Scott, Swift, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Whitman and Zola. Some of these 
letters are important, some are not, and 
some refer directly to the book in which 
they are inserted. They provided a distinct 
thrill to the hunt and add what may be 
described as an intimate sort of spice to the 
volume itself. 

Some men—in fact most of them—collect 
rare books in a speculative sense, or, more 
properly speaking, as a speculation pure 
and simple. The first thought with them is, 
“What will this book be worth if I hold 
onto it long enough?”’ They regard it as an 
investment. On the other hand, their wives 
as a rule look upon it as a most pernicious 
sort of crime, with selfishness as the ruling 
incentive, not to say motive. Many a hus- 
band, otherwise bold and domineering and 
as open-faced asa watch, becomes astealthy, 
conniving, almost pusillanimous coward 
when it comes to introducing a new book or 
two to his collection. Where once he was 
wont to have large packages of books sent 
up to the house by the dealers, he finds him- 
self driven by guilt—not shame—to all 
manner of sneaking little subterfuges and 
devices in order to achieve an end that can 
only be boasted about outside the home 
and in the company of despicable fellow 
criminals. 


Book Collectors’ Duplicity 


He gets into a wily way of sneaking 
home with a book or two at a time, carefully 
concealed in his overcoat pocket; when his 
wife isn’t looking, he hastily, guardedly 
slips them into an already crowded shelf, 
and for the time being breathes easily. He 
lives in a curious state of terrified exaltation 
up to the moment the books are safely 
bestowed in a place where she will never 
notice them—upon his shelves. Watchful, 
argus-eyed, suspicious as she may be, she 
never sees them once he has put them 
where they belong. 

He doesn’t want to be caught at it. He 
cannot stand the look of reproach in her 
eyes, even though she is silent and ap- 
parently docile—which isn’t often—and he 
unofficially hates himself, because somehow 
he is made to feel that not only is he taking 
bread out of her mouth but that he is steal- 
ing it to satisfy his own hunger. And when 
she does catch him at it, he has to lie about 
the price, provided the cost is greater than 
ten dollars. I sometimes feel that she is 
right. 

I well remember looking through a friend’s 
library once, envying him with a sort of 
joyful bitterness of soul, and was in the act 
of complimenting him on the possession of 
such a wonderful I got no farther 
than that, I believe, because he made haste 
to head me off. His wife had just come into 
the room. 

“Oh, they’re nothing,” he assured me; 
“nothing at all. I don’t suppose the whole 
blooming lot set me back more than $400 
or $500. Have a fresh cigar, old 
chap.” 

I, too, have learned how to put on the 
mask of innocence and to wear it becom- 
ingly. So I took the cigar and dropped the 
subject. I happened to know that his li- 
brary had set him back a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

A well-known collector who died a few 
years ago left an estate valued offhand at 
$500,000. He was a professional man of 
some repute. For many years his wife had 
bitterly complained of his extravagance in 
buying books. When the time came to 


settle up the estate, she discovered to her 
despair and horror that most of his invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds were ill advised 
and she was what might be called, in the 
language of the day and of her kind, 
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practically penniless. After the payment of 
inheritance taxes and other expenses, she 
was left with a scant $50,000. Practically 
penniless! She had to give up her motor 
and move into a cheaper apartment. Then 
the executors proceeded to sell the despised 
library at auction. His books brought 
$246,000. She bought a new motor car, 
returned to Park Avenue and, they say, 
has never ceased talking about what an 
amazingly clever and astute man her dear 
husband was. 

“Tf only he had bought more books, as I 
kept urging him to do, what a wonderful 
investment it would have been,” she la- 
ments, forgetting that the wise man had to 
sneak his books home, one by one, in order 
to escape being called a fool. 

There are a few collectors of otherwise 
unquestioned repute who indulge a certain 
unwholesome ambition to possess the so- 
called erotic books that are to be obtained 
only by secret and devious means. The 
filthier, the more salacious, they are, the 
better they suit these vicarious lechers. It 
is no secret that books are printed today 
and sold under cloak of the gravest caution 
that are indescribably vile; books so lewd 
that the word itself is inadequate. Some of 
them are frankly obscene, crudely and 
baldly done; others are actually works of 
rare artistic skill from a literary point of 
view, written by master craftsmen whose 
craft impels them to hide their identity be- 
hind pseudonyms. Beloved poets have 
been known to write verse of the most 
lascivious character and have printed it for 
private distribution; novelists whose pub- 
lished works are models of dignity and re- 
finement have turned out little brochures 
and pamphlets so foul in plot and language 
that even the hardiest of readers are shocked 
and disgusted. 

In the main, however, these vicious pro- 
ductions are the work of coarse, lickerish 
individuals with all the tendencies of per- 
verts and without the decency of ordinary 
prostitutes. They are what might be termed 
literary androgynes. 

Not so long ago a man who had dealt for 
years with one of the most reputable book- 
sellers in New York, and had an extensive 
library of which not only he but his family 
and his friends were proud, approached this 
dealer and behind closed doors offered him 
a vast collection of erotica which he secretly 
had got together during his lifetime. He 
had, he confessed, several hundred books, 
pamphlets and dodgers under lock and key 
in a chest which he kept in a closet up in his 
study, also double-locked. No member of 
his family had the faintest idea of what that 
closet contained; indeed, it is doubtful if 
they knew of its existence. 
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He wanted to sell those books. The 
dealer, who had always regarded him as a 
most fastidious collector, was stunned by 
the revelation. He at once refused to have 
anything to do with the collection, de- 
claring that in all his years in business he 
had never had a rotten book on his shelves. 
His patron gave his reasons for wanting to 
dispose of the nauseous collection. He was 
well past seventy years of age and his heart 
was none too good. He had been thinking 
a good deal of late about what his wife and 
children would think when they opened 
that closet after his death. 

The only thing for him to do, he declared, 
was to sell the stuff and get it out of the 
house. 

“Why don’t you burn the whole lot?” 
demanded the dealer bluntly. 

“Burn them?” gasped the old man in- 
dignantly. “‘Why, man alive, they cost me 
nearly $3000! What do you take me for—a 
fool?” 
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Whereupon the dealer, even 
said that that was exactly 
him for, and they parted wi 
hands. 4 

A few weeks later he ton 
to ask if the dealer had recon jp 
dealer hadn’t. ‘ 

“Well, you can do this mh 
sighed the other: “You ean 
you think would buy dak 
You must know someone wh¢ 
that sort of thing—some pri ¢ 
course.” | 

“Twon’t have anything to dij 
said the dealer firmly, and ¢ 2 
away. 

In a very short time he wa. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” }. 
sell you those Blake and Alken |, 
been trying to buy fora oan 
whole lot of them, and I’ll thr | 
in for nothing.” 

“What do you want for 1 
Alkens?” 

“Twenty thousand.” 

The dealer smiled. 

“You offered them to me 1 
thousand only a year ago and p 
see through your game. Y¢ » 
mined to get your $3000 ¢| 
whether or no. No, thank yc” 

The collector threw up his jn 

“TI give up,’ he sighed, 
brow. ‘‘I was willing to ma 
in order to get rid of them. 
hated like fury to let the }I 
Alkens go, but I was willing ¢ (0 
I am going to ask a special fa’) 
can’t bring myself to the poi) 0 
those things; but if you will n 
get them and burn them yo 
be everlastingly grateful, and’! 
cartage. Do that much fon 
you? I don’t want to die a| 
family find out I’d been collec |g 
of stuff all these years.” 
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The dealer agreed to do this F 
unhappy gentleman and he wit 
lieved. But the books were ne }‘ 
He dropped dead in the street ¥ 
days later. No one knows yit 
came of the chest of “choice | i: 
had kept in a closet for years [i 
skeletons in closets! 

When George Millard, for n 1 
charge of McClurg’s rare-bool 
in Chicago, resigned his posit | 
to California to finish out his|}, 
lished a book room in his So} 
residence. In this room he ke ' 
he loved the best, choice ol¢ 
were as tenderly treated as ary 
adored: babe—although one 
babes in precisely the a 
are dusted—and to gain adm |i 
sacred lair was quite a ceremi|l 
the gray-bearded old lover of }¢ 
solemnly approach the ber 
door to the little chamber. 
knock thrice, very gently o|! 
panel. Then he would pretenc ? 
an invitation to enter. Evide y 
that he was permitted to en 
visitor, he would take a hu; 
his pocket and unlock the dc. 

One had to stoop in order to b 
and into the small windowles: 
remember it. There were aw 
on the shelves and tables—30 ? 
haps—but they were stalwar'|' 
long gone by. I shall not? 
enumerate or describe them. +! 
that they were literary giants, n} 
ing the fact that few of then 
than ten inches tall; some 
stupendous and overpowering! 
were less than six inches in |i 
could not help feeling that he } 
out of this age far back to th! 
these books were born. The ai/‘ 
the quaint little room was sui© 
classic antiquity. One seemed? 
presence of austere yet genial I 
ally in touch with men who h) 
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striplings of the eighteenth and 
ld things—in which Goldsmith and 
used by such men as Fielding and 
jd candlesticks. Mr. Millard made 
ighad drunk from. In another part 
dd or more of the most famous men 
«Millard’s friends. That which he 
e years ago a charwoman lay ill in 
dixpence, directing her to run down 
of money. The charwornan had a 
 hatever leaning she may have had 
e well-thumbed, disreputable-look- 
rame to see the charwoman on his 
Tt have you got there?” he inquired. 
whe young doctor had gone through 
ehe studied the booklet. 
ld a plentiful supply of reading on 
tee one of the big rare-book dealers 
tt do you make of this?’”’ he asked. 
“Where did 
ic this up, doctor?” 
02 of the scarcest of books. The 


. the fifteenth and sixteenth and 
nth centuries, and at the same time 
thos 
e) were two or Darec Piaitascrather 
‘son, I think, had been wont to sit, 
"e were flagons and tankards that 
, to say nothing of snuffboxes and 
kwells and quills, sand shakers and 
e kettle that Charles Dickens had 
ai served it in cups that the great 
, suse there were books for sale; but 
his cozy little retreat, peopled by 
pprid, there was no thought of trade 
. This was sanctuary. These were 
ic love, he would not part with for 
y 
jlid home in London. One day she 
» twelve-year-old daughter a hard- 
‘ingy little corner booksta!] and buy 
poetry as she could get for that 
toward poetry. She had all the 
4e wanted when she was able to 
himes was very hard on the back. 
> rl came back with a little bundle of 
mhlets, a dozen or more, all for the 
«pence. The next day the visiting 
wharity round. He found her read- 
iof the pamphlets. 
‘as shamefaced. She didn’t like 
cight reading poetry. 
d He suspected himself of knowing 
hig besides medicine. For a few 
cld you mind letting me take this 
‘ca day or two?” he inquired at last. 
{4 she begged him to take it along 
e) it, if he liked. The next day he 
nuit Street, taking the book with 
knew the dealer well. 
» saler’s eyes popped. 
word!” he exclaimed. 
ined out to be a copy of the first 
9 lition of Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
' ld him the story and asked what 
" was worth. 
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whe strangest part of the tale is that 
or dropped i in to see the sick char- 
nhat very evening and handed her 
¥ pounds sterling he had received 
dealer, nearly $400 in American 
y. 
4 no means of knowing the history 
S ttle booklet prior to the time the 
ve sixpence for the bundle; the 
t: dealer himself accounts for ten or 
l ears of its sequestered existence, 
Dee information that it spent 
he time among a heap of rubbish in 
Ts ins below stairs. But I do know 
pened to it after it passed into the 
the rare-book dealer. It came 
no my library and there it is today. 
and that there are not more than 
| en known copies of this paper- 
Gavo edition of The Deserted Vil- 


dition of the same year, 1770. 
yok world recalls the find made by 
nr vacationist in Maine a very few 
- In this instance, however, the 
\s a smart young bookstore sales- 
e story goes that he ran across an 
terfect copy of Poe’s Tamerlane in 
ni pookshop, paid a dollar or so for it, 
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and less than a month later saw it bring 
something like $8000. Then there is the 
always-to-be-mentioned story of the finding 
of a copy of Poe’s Murders in the Rue 
Morgue in an upper New York State farm- 
house, which was sold to the discoverer, a 
summer boarder, if Iam correctly informed, 
who in turn disposed of it to a famous Man- 
hattan dealer for more than $2000, from 
whose hands it went into one of the greatest 
private libraries in the United States. On 


_ the other hand, there was a faked copy of 


the Murders going the rounds not long ago, 
and not very cleverly faked at that. A 
collector with more money than patience— 
I hesitate to say sense—was on the point of 
giving a couple of thousand dollars for it 
when the fraud was exposed. 

In passing, it is worth the space to assert 
that several of Edgar Allan Poe’s books are 
regarded as the rarest and most costly 
things in American literature; his manu- 
scripts are prohibitive in price, while even 
the most uninteresting autograph letter is 
expensive. Fine letters by Poe run high up 
into the hundreds of dollars. 


Rarities Among the Moderns 


Just to mention a few of the more familiar 
American moderns—that is to say, books 
by writers who have died within the last 
half century or thereabouts. Longfellow’s 
Evangeline—the right issue—is exceedingly 
scarce and expensive; Bryant’s Embargo is 
practically unobtainable; Whittier’s Moll 
Pitcher and the correct Snow-Bound are 
hard to find; Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy, 
only twelve copies printed for the author, 
and his Pere Antoine’s Date Palm are 
rarities; Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, in 
good condition, is another elusive book, 
while his Huckleberry Finn, genuine first 
issue, would bring a small fortune if it ever 
came up for sale—that is to say, if it were a 
copy with the canceled illustration. Mrs. 
Eddy’s Science and Health brings well onto 
$1000 now. Among the other scarce ones 
are Riley’s Old Swimmin’ Hole, Eugene 
Field’s Tribune Primer, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage and Bret 
Harte’s Lost Galleon. 

Crossing the Atlantic, the 1865 edition 
of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland is 
almost priceless now. But few copies 
survived his decision to withdraw from cir- 
culation the first lot published and to de- 
stroy every one that could be regained. The 
edition of 1866, which appeared almost im- 
mediately thereafter, is accepted as the 
first, the other being described as a pre- 
first. 

It is said—and vouched for—that a, quan- 
tity of the unbound sheets of. the 1865 édi- 
tion were sold to Appleton ‘& Co., New 
York, who at once printed a new title page 
and put them on the market. So, it will be 
seen, the 1866 American edition of Alice is, 
in a sense, the second issue of the, ‘first 
edition. The English edition of 1866 is 
therefore the second edition. As a matter 
of fact, the 1865 English edition and that of 
the Messrs. Appleton are quartos, while the 
1866 edition in London is an octavo. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s little pamphlet 
An Appeal to the Clergy is almost as scarce 
as hailstones in the Sahara, and unmistak- 
ably more enduring. I owned a copy which 
was recently sold at auction in New York. 
It brought $3200. I paid fifty-three dollars 
for it about twenty years ago. My copy of 
Kipling’s Smith Administration went at the 
same time for $4100. It cost me $400. The 
little Davos-Platz juvenilia of Stevenson’s, 
including the Moral Emblems, The Black 
Arrow, and their hand-press adveftise- 
ments, which cost me little more than a 
song—which you would say was practivally 
nothing if you could hear me sing— —brought 
astonishing prices. These things, however, 
have been commanding very high prices in 
the market for the past ten or twelve years. 
His South Seas, of which I had one of the 
few copies extant, is now classed among the 
unobtainables. Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts, 
Volume I, bearing the 1903 date, ranks as 
one of the scarcest of all modern books. 
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Among the books by present-day writers 
a few of the outstanding ones from the point 
of view of the collector are Arnold Bennett’s 


‘The Old Wives’ Tale, John Masefield’s Salt 


Water Ballads, Housman’s Shropshire Lad, 
Galsworthy’s The Man of Property and one 
or two of his earlier novels written over the 
pseudonym John Sinjohn, Wells’ Love and 
Mr. Lewisham, Lord Dunsany’s The Gods 
of Pegana, certain of the works of William 
Butler Yeats and Synge, and Theodore 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie. I am of the opinion 
that at least three and possibly four of these 
writers are bound to endure. 

The craze for investment is, I am con- 
vinced, responsible for the recent and rather 
sudden elevation to importance of certain 
writers belonging to theso-called new school. 
I refer to the young ladies and gentle- 
men of the pen who have been able to de- 
lude and excite a great many people by 
calling a spade a spade when—as we all 
know, or ought to know—the very simplest 
way to discuss a spade is to speak of it as if 
you had handled nothing else all your life. 
Spade calling has become quite popular in 
these eager days of ours and it pays to be 
abreast the times. But.I am in danger of 
digressing. What I started out to say-is 
this: Certain misguided but hopeful in- 
vestors are paying stiff prices for smart new. 
books dealing with problems of sex that 
courageously were anticipated and settled 
by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
long before history had the slightest oppor- 
tunity to repeat itself. Granted that it 
pays to write these books, the question re- 
mains, Does it pay to collect them on the 
chance that they will become valuable in 
time? The safest way to answer that ques- 
tion is to dismiss it with the reminder that 
there is no time like the present—for books 
of that character. 


Autographed Editions 


It is not the easiest thing in the world to 
recognize a first edition, even for those who 
presume to be experts. Usually the first, 
second, third and even later printings of a 
book, done from the same type, are similar 
in all respects; and unless one is posted on 
certain little distinguishing features—such 
as a broken letter in the text or a faulty 
page number. or an obscure typographical 
error hastily corrected between printings— 
there is an even chance that he will get the 
wrong issue. Bibliographical students, how- 
ever, have cleared away practically every 
vestige of fog in connection with the older 
books and to a large extent have done as 
much for those of recent origin. Half titles 
and bastard titles are.important;. signa- 
ture letters or numbers—that is to say, the 
capital letter or number at the foot of a 
page appearing in all books up to a very 
few years ago, introduced and exacted as 
guide to the binder in putting the sheets 
together in proper sequence; catchwords 
carrying text over from page to page, un- 
known to modern methods of printing; 
advertising lists at the back of volumes— 
all these points and many others of a differ- 
ent nature must be considered. And unless 
one is advised in all these particulars he is 
walking in darkness. 

In the last five years it has become the 
custom for certain publishers to issue limited 


first editions of books by their favorite 
‘authors, each copy signed by the author 
‘himself. They are sold at considerable of 


an advance over the regular trade price and 
so avid is the neophyte to get in on the 
ground floor, so to speak, that these editions 
usually are snapped up in short order. As 
a matter of fact, there are numerous in- 
‘stances where these special editions, pur- 
porting to be first, did not appear until long 
after the trade edition was on the book- 
‘store counters. Of late, however, this in- 
congruity is rarely encountered. Thespecial 
editions are real firsts and are quite hand- 


some books, well worth possessing and pre- | 


serving—if only for the sake of the poor 
author who has signed his name 400 or 500 
times and begins to hate the sight of it after 
about the second hundred. If one were to 
take the pains and had the opportunity to 
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The Net Paid Circu- 
lation of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for the 
first six months of 
1925 was in excess of 


woman’s magazine and 
with the exception of 
The Saturday Evening 
Post, the largest among 
all magazines. 


In October 1923, when The Ladies’ 
Home Journal price was reduced 
to ten cents a copy, we announced 
that, “It has for years been the aim 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, as it 
has been the achievement of The 
Saturday Evening Post, to provide 
the homes of America with the 
best magazine in its class at the 
lowest price.” 


The present circulation of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal is the re- 
sponse of American women to that 
aim—the final evidence of their 
appreciation of maximum quality 
at the lowest price. 
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compare the signatures appearing in the 
first fifty with those of the last fifty he 
might be justified in fearing that the poor 
chap—or chappess, whichever the case may 
be—was on his—or her—deathbed. The 
first fifty or so are dashed off in a bold, con- 
fident, even blithesome- manner. Not so 
the final fifty. One can almost visualize 
the poor fellow passing away—you might 
almost say in convulsions, if the signature is 
any criterion to go by—and saying with his 
last breath: 

‘Something must be the matter with me. 
I don’t seem to be able to recognize my 
own name.” 

Speaking of privately printed editions, a 
certain novelist who enjoyed an adolescent 
conviction that he was a poet, got out a 
little booklet when he was in the very early 
twenties. It contained some fifteen or 
twenty poems he had written up to that 
time, and he had them printed more or less 
surreptitiously for distribution among his 
friends, paying the bill himself out of hard- 
earned wages as a reporter on a small news- 
paper. That booklet is today one of the 
scarcest of all items, and yet I fancy it 
wouldn’t bring more than fifty cénts if it 
should happen to turn up—mysteriously— 
for sale. So far as I know, there are only 
three copies in existence. One belongs to 
me, one to my wife and the third to my 
sister. The other forty-odd copies were 
never distributed among friends. They 
were locked away in a drawer, where they 
remained in virgin condition until the 
would-be poet, arriving at years of dis- 
cretion, took them out one day, and an- 
ticipating by a great many centuries the 
destruction of the world by fire—as prophe- 
sied—attended to the job himself. They 
burned very slowly, as all green things do, 
but they raised a lot of smoke. 

The name of this rare little collection of 
verse was—and still is—Several Short Ones. 
The author steadfastly refuses to divulge 
his name and he has sworn his wife and his 
sister to secrecy. It is on the title page, to 
be sure, but what of that? No one is ever 
going to see it if I can help it. I take no 
pride, however, in saying that though its 
value is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
fifty cents—sixty at the outside—it is every 


Sep tember 
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bit as scarce as anything that N 
spere or Mr. Milton or Mr, Tenn, 
wrote. eerie | 
The interior decorator has not» 
saom PC 
the same ascendancy over books t t 
over paintings. The neuter prone): 
ployed because of a profound des); 
offend either gender. . Books ha, 
the interior decorator—that isto y 
have held their own’ with’ a ‘stul}y 
that commands respect. As.a Truly) 
library stands its ground against || 
vations. And yet there are known s 
where rare and extensive libra); 
been forced to abdicate. A case iy 
that of a prominent New York es 
I do not say, mind you, that he ys 
tinguished one—who boxed somi(\( 
5000 exceedingly fine books and s{ 
to a storage warehouse simply hg 
was made plain to him that his wis, 
to be bare. There is now a fine, (De 
coat of sea-green paint where onc» 
of books used to stand in sharle 
frontery, and*Delilah chortles. 
As for paintings—well, it is | 
painting that can look an interior» 
in the face. Even Rembrandt a} 
Hals, to say nothing of the rugget |p 
of grandpa, who begot the famil''o 
while he was engaged in begetting }s 
ants to whom he could leave it—«\r 
have given way before the onwari 
the painter with the bucket and 
mine brush. The worst that can |} )y 
books, however, is to suffer a tc{h 
and there of new art in the shape f 
that they haven’t the power t(d 
They tell me that the storage wi\h 
and vaults are full of paintings w ii 
the day to come when they can ae 
stand with their backs to the H 
challenge the interior decorat 
though they first have to be hung )r 
Books once were men. You }j 
them and sell them, but you can} 
slaves of them. Put them on thel'¢ 
knock them down to the highest (d 
and yet they are free men. Thea 
will be freemen no matter who o's 
or where they sprang from in the b it 
And if they are very, very good, |e 
along, long time—and so beget ott || 
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jbl to determine the shrinkage from 
es. 

. for example the twelve estates 
in from $102,306 to $132,973 which 
> pibated in Sacramento County, Cal- 
viain the period from May, 1919, to 
vbr, 1924. There were smaller estates 
jis larger ones; I take these merely 
xaples of the variation in taxes paid 
raically the same amounts. It may 
aiincidentally that the rates in Cali- 
iajre not so high as in some other 


Rach all these properties were of 
osihe same size, the taxes actually paid 
ecrom $83 to $4958. On an estate of 
BI the tax was $921, while if we take 
ver next on the list, $121,625, the tax 
Peer 
; rge fortunes the inheritance tax is, 
wue, a very heavy item, On a certain 
9,000 fortune the owner left an obli- 
on this form of $19,000,000, payable 
swithin a year and a half at the long- 
wich did not exist a moment before 
ie A capitalist who left $7,000,000 
ad debts of $2,145,000, inheritance 
3 $785,000, and only $18,000 cash to 
tim both with. 
Berks metic, inheritance taxes 
stses under $100,000, where the prop- 
jleft to wife and children, and is not 
F ally scattered about the country, 
mally very small in amount.- The 
no leaves $50,000 or $75,000 to his 
‘Ad children need not. worry much 
itleath taxes. 
wwhile the shrinkage in estates from 
snd other causes varies enormously 
| ise to case, it is surprising how gen- 
yi good, fair slice is taken out from 
cise if not from another. On the large 
is inheritance taxes account for most 
ileductions, and on small estates, ad- 
sation and funeral expenses. On 
ef moderate size, debts are often the 
‘ator. 
eictions or shrinkages of from 10 to 
’ cent are very common, no matter 
the size of the estate, although, of 
3 where very small amounts are left, 
4000 and under, administration and 
penses, together with current 
jat up practically the whole sum. 
h inference commonly drawn from 
acts is, of course, that far larger 
S of insurance should be taken out. 
erous instances this is no doubt 
haps it is true as a broad general 
nt. But there is need for very care- 
alification. The insistence upon 
2 insurance should not be swallowed 
| there is no specific remedy for all 
| of poverty, not even in life insurance. 


Loss of Insurance Money 


ional life insurance is not infre- 
like putting more water in a leaky 
In many cases it does not serve the 
se for which it was intended. It falls 
ter into the hands of those inexperi- 
in the care and management of 
pty. It may be lost or wasted; in any 
ickly dissipated. To the extent 
true the whole present system 
future financial provision loses 
liveness, 
oss of insurance money by its bene- 
2s, the widows and orphans, is so 
or granted that the country is rather 
1 about it. It is assumed to occur on 
ssal scale and to be as unavoidable 
th and taxes themselves. Nor is there 
question that circumstances often 
the rapid disappearance of insurance 
Z : 


‘ept in the larger estates, life insur- 
orms an important part of property 
death. In thousands of cases it con- 
the major share. Frequently the 
has nothing else. She receives the 
eds from a policy for $10,000 or $20,- 
r even as much as $50,000, and only 
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a few thousand dollars besides. Among the 
poorer classes a policy for $1000 or $2000 is 
frequently the only property, albeit there 
is very often a home besides. 

Although an increasing amount of life 
insurance is paid to beneficiaries gradually 
in installment or income form, the bulk is 
still paid in lump or principal sums—that is, 
in cash in full. These sums appear large, 
and it would be natural to expect, it is al- 
most self-evident, that recipients unaccus- 
tomed to handling such sums might not 
conserve them to the best advantage. 

There is no doubt considerable truth in 
the suggestion that one cause for the enor- 
mous losses each year in worthless securities 
is the fact that equally large amounts, rela- 
tively speaking, are paid out in lump-sum 
insurance. 

Despite all the changes in the status of 
women and children, it is still probably 
true that the husband and father is the 
financial head of the averagefamily. In the 
majority of cases he is the chief financial 
support. The wife and mother has been 
busy either in her home life or in social 
activities. Her round of detail in the care 
of home and children has given her little 
time or inclination to learn the manage- 
ment of property and choice of invest- 
ments. 

In many instances she has never known 
what it is to lack for money, because of the 
generosity of her husband, and at the other 
extreme there are many families in which 
the wife has no chance to learn about 
finances; because of the smallness of the 
doles handed out by her husband. 


Principal and Income 


Often the more successful the husband, 
the less time and inclination does he have 
for discussing financial affairs with his wife. 
They may both feel that he is such a good 
provider that there is no aeed of codpera- 
tion or even of consultation along these 
lines. In the family of the day laborer it is 
quite common for the pay envelope to be 
turned over intact to the wife, and she 
manages the whole family financial system. 
It is only where a surplus exists that the 
wife takes little part. Thus strangely 
enough the widow least experienced in 
money matters is often she who has had the 
most. Then suddenly the widow is left 
alone with money. 

Emergency conditions arise that would 
test the husband’s experience, but the wife 
has none. There are unusual and confusing 
legal details to attend to, old and new liabili- 
ties, disputed settlement and perhaps in- 
come and inheritance taxes to pay. All 
these come when the woman is under a 
burden of grief, and wondering how she and 
her children will live on the far smaller 
income which is now available. 

But this is not all. There will be no in- 
come unless the insurance money is both 
promptly and properly invested, and thus 
her main problem becomes one of invest- 
ment, a subject which in so many cases has 
been left entirely to the husband. Experi- 
enced as her husband may have been, he 
probably never had so much to invest all 
at once, and she must do it without his 
help and with no experience at all. 

Not only did the husband never have 
such large sums to invest, but as a rule he 
was not obliged to depend upon the income 
from investments for his living. Even if his 
flyers in the market went wrong, he had his 
business or profession to fall back upon. In 
a way the untrained widow is given the 
harder half of the family financial problem, 
that of conservation; it may be that accu- 
mulation took less wisdom and judgment. 

If the widow loses, is it entirely because 
she is awoman? May it not be merely be- 
cause she is the one upon whom large lump 
sums of uninvested capital are dumped? 
Men are rarely the beneficiaries of insur- 
ance policies, and sharpers follow those who 
are, be they men or women, 
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} Now one of the most complex subjects 
in the realm of law, economics, finance and 


taxation is the difference between principal | 


and income. Courts, lawyers, economic 
theorists and boards of tax review debate 
endlessly upon the distinctions involved. 
What is more natural than for the widow, 
inexperienced in matters of finance, to be 
misled by the large sum and make no dis- 
tinction between the corpus of the estate 
and the income which it might reasonably 
be expected to yield? 

If the money is banked it is too accessi- 
ble and fluid, and is quickly spent. It re- 
quires a large measure of self-denial not to 
make one pot of principal and income. It 
seems like such a large round sum, and if 
the beneficiary is unrestrained the tempta- 
tion to draw and live upon the principal is 
very great. 

It is a truism that no one knows the 
value of a dollar unless he has worked for it, 
A man may have labored for years to ac- 
cumulate a fair estate, either in the form of 
insurance or other property. He has been 
long at it; the heirs come into it all at once 
without the necessary discipline of slow 
accumulation. There are times when leav- 
ing money to a person is exactly like hand- 
ing a loaded revolver to a child. Men often 
object to taking out life insurance on the 
ground that their wives, being untrained to 


handle so much money, will only flounder | 


around with it. 

It would seem a natural presumption that 
persons inexperienced in making invest- 
ments, whether men or women, and sud- 
denly called upon to exercise financial 
judgment, are fairly certain to fall a prey 
to mere fluency and -persuasiveness. It is 
well known that slick salesmen with won- 
derful business opportunities are always on 
the lookout for widows and other sudden 
heirs. 


In almost the same mail that brings the | 


insurance money comes the wildcat pros- 
pectus. Sharpers are very ingenious in 
discovering and following up windfalls and 
inheritances. The widow no longer has the 
protecting presence of her husband; the 


average salesman prefers as a rule to get | 


past the brusque male and reach, if possi- 
ble, the lady of the house. It is not merely 


that the husband’s business experience has | 


gone; a lone woman often has the feeling, | 
whether rightly or wrongly, that she is sure | 


to be victimized. 


A Widow’s Money 


A lawyer for the tax commission of one of 


the states, in settling up the inheritance | 
tax on a $300,000 property, was told by the | 


widow that she hated to answer the tele- 
phone or go to the door, so many were the 
people trying to sell her something. 

“T almost wish Mr. had left me pen- 
niless,’”’ she said. 

Widows are certainly a mark, a target. 


The papers are filled with accounts of ar- | 


rests and litigation arising from allegations 
of swindling widows. 


quently deluged with offers of marriage 
from perfect strangers. It may not be the 
exact purpose of these romantic gentlemen 
to swindle the suddenly enriched ladies, but 
their kindly offers give an unpleasant 
glimpse into the depths of existing merce- 
nary depravity. 

Court records would seem to show that 
the trust which women place in men is by 
no means always justified. It may be a 
peculiarly despicable trait in men to swindle 
trusting women, but it is by no means 
unheard of. 

Not all swindlers are crude in their 
methods, and widows may be the victims 
of extremely clever reloading, “high-grade- 


low-grade” schemes. The widow meets a | 


pleasant, gentlemanly “‘broker,’’ perhaps 
through her church. He advises her to put 
(Continued on Page 177) 


In cases of accident | 
money, where full publicity naturally at- | 
tends a jury award, the widows are fre- | 
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n0ey into Standard Oil stock. She 
’¢cust him because she does not know 
enough. So she consults with her 
The is told by her banker that the 
'e good. But having won her confi- 
e new friend puts her into a low- 
. ock the next time, and she doesn’t 
+] bank on the second occasion. 
thestate is small, too small to yield a 
‘gory income when invested in trust 
., ere is a special, a fatal fascination 
a ven appeal of those who offer large 
ns If the widow were hardened by 
yncial experience she would grimly 
tise false friends by, but to the ex- 
+; she is ignorant and inexperienced 
. often an irresistible lure in the 
eeo make her small funds stretch out 
lager sums. > ~ . 
4 ven when the most expert, consci- 
wand cautious advice is sought. the 
wiay lose her money in investments 
4 ppear safe and are not, or which 
deriorate in-value. This is the com- 
everience of mankind, of male and 
lelike, and has point here only be- 
» ae widow, unlike the business or 
sonal man, must so often live wholly 
iat she has inherited. 
yy and then the widow, perhaps 
ig sentiment, invests in enterprises 
ner husband favored but which are 
mer profitable. It may be that the 
it ay of reducing herself to poverty is 
a: the money in her husband’s own 
16}. 
ie, too, a woman in ‘this position is 
sed to the well-intentioned but not 
yintelligent advice of close relatives 
o friends. Frequently she finds it 
u to refuse them loans, especially as 
m2rned know that she.has just banked 
(. She is fond of Cousin Harry and 
y, him’ when he enthusiastically 
lis her 12 per cent on her money. 
kows nothing about the scheme, but 
tws or thinks she knows that Cousin 
yvould never cheat her. 
ives and neighbors are always in 
( money for their business ventures, 
ts of kin and friendship are very 
i¢ Even if no worse befalls, the widow 
vs contradictory and confusing advice 
or relatives and friends. 
{rther danger comes from the fact 
wmen who suddenly inherit consider- 
‘ms do not always use it fairly or 
lzmong their children. It sometimes 
4s that they lavish money on their 
bss children and stint those who 
lifty and industrious. They are in- 
cto mingle the money that should 
€y go to the children with their own, 
\crificing a strict accountancy. Per- 
'. this way money is spent or wasted 
lif kept separate might eventually 
u to others to whom it properly be- 
a) ae 


Dissipated Legacies 


ile the number of cases of downright 
aagance in the expenditure of insur- 
loney by widows has no doubt been 
frated, they are all too frequent. An 
ace underwriter tells of a widow of a 
flvania coal miner whose only in- 
ice was a $1000 insurance policy. 
jomptly spent $800 for a piano. An- 
received $4000 and spent more than 
Tan automobile. Of course there are 


} instances where even much larger 


received by presumably intelligent 
are wasted or frittered away. 

ert Grant, the author, who for thirty 
was judge of the Probate Court and 
1 of Insolvency of Suffolk County, 
.chusetts, tells in one of his books how 
‘irs of an estate received $8000 after 
period of litigation, and dissipated 
within a week. Apparently, remarks 
Grant, they had embraced their first 
ly opportunity to live as they fool- 
magined persons of large means live. 
receipt of large sums in cash permits 
ns of low mental caliber to gratify 
which they have always had for a 
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new set of furniture, unlimited clothes, 
trips to Europe, and the like, regardless of 
consequences. Just as mental defective- 
ness takes the form of crime or bad habits 
in some people, it shows itself in others by a 
literally childish lack of forethought. 

The facts which I have outlined are often 
driven home by most impressive-seeming 
statistics. It has been said that of the 
3,700,000 widows in the country, one-third 
are over sixty-five years of age, and of 
these 90 per cent are wholly or partially 
dependent upon charity. Thirty-two per 
cent of all the widows are forced to earn 
their own living. 

Other estimates having directly to do 
with the dissipation of estates are employed 
even more by life underwriters and trust 
companies in their publicity matter. One 
such estimate is that 90 per cent of all in- 
surance left in bulk is completely gone in 
from five to seven years, while if only sums 
of $10,000 and less are considered, most of 
it is gone within four years. 

An official of a large trust company in 
addressing a conference of trust-company 
men last winter repeated with apparent 
approval an estimate that not merely 90 
per cent of lump-sum insurance money, 
but ‘“‘all estimates of $5000 or over are 
entirely consumed or dissipated in a period 
of five to-seven years.” 


The Estate Idea 


Even if these estimates are grossly exag- 
gerated, they would appear to indicate a 
serious condition. Are there no surer meth- 
ods of providing for dependents than merely 
showering them with large sums of cash or 
other property which they are not equipped 
to handle? 

It is well known how the insurance com- 
panies have sought to meet this situation. 
With increasing insistence they have urged 
the desirability of having the insurance 
paid to beneficiaries in installments of the 
principal, or to leave the principal with the 
company and pay out income or annuities 
upon it. In theory the beneficiary of insur- 
ance reinvests the single or principal sum, 
but in practice such a method is far from 
satisfactory. 

Life insurance is intended to replace a 
lost income, it is urged, and is not con- 
clusive unless such is the result. No gov- 
ernment or other pension system pays out 
the principal amount to the pensioner, nor 
do men receive their wages, salaries, fees 
and profits for years and years in advance. 
Wives are not given an allowance by their 
husbands even for a year in advance. There 
is no more reason, then, why insurance 


should be paid in advance. The family has 


been supported by income in the past; why 
should it depend upon principal now? 

By tying up the principal it will not be 
spent too rapidly or lost in unwise invest- 
ments; and necessities for life, or at least 
for many years, are-thus assured, instead 
of luxuries for a few years. 

Such is the familiar and weighty argu- 
ment. But the life-insurance companies 
are huge institutions, national in their op- 
erations, and from the very nature of their 
business are able to sell only a relatively 
few standard forms of insurance. Obvi- 
ously they cannot use discretion in dealing 
with the individual heir. 

But trust companies and trust depart- 
ments of national banks are more numer- 
ous, local and personal in their operations, 
deal with fewer people as a rule and 


are able to exercise discretionary powers.. 


Thus there gradually emerges the so-called 
estate idea, which boiled down out of its 
surrounding ocean of enthusiastic sales 
verbiage amounts to something very much 
like this: a 

In a far greater number of cases than at 
present, life insurance should be made pay- 
able to a trust company or bank in trust 
for the heirs. Discretion can be given to 
pay out portions of the principal if neces- 
sary, such as for a college education. But 
there will be no waste or loss, and the 
thousand and one dangers which threaten 
the widow and orphan when full control of 
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money is turned over to them are obviated. 
A fair rate of interest on the remaining 
principal, possibly 5% per cent, taking the 
country as a whole, is reasonably certain. 

There is a wealth of possibilities for many 
men in the estate idea. But before we come 
to closer grips with these implications it 
might be desirable to go back a little and 
check up on the argument by which we 
have reached this point. There are weak 
points in the argument, which have been 
glossed over, and so-called facts and tru- 
isms, which have been taken for granted 
merely because of their repetition. 

The whole case as presented up to this 
point is based quite largely upon the as- 
sumption that money in the hands of 
widows is almost invariably spent or lost. 
A man is under obligation, so runs the argu- 
ment, to provide for the future of those 
dependent upon him, and if his widow can- 
not conserve the money he should either 
provide more of it through additional in- 
surance or, better yet, tie it up so that it 
will do its work more effectively. 

But this whole case rests in turn upon a 
further assumption, which seems to the 
writer to be in large part false, namely, that 
women are incapable of financial training. 
A widely distributed leaflet bearing the im- 
print of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association reads ‘in 
part as follows: 


“The newspapers have recently carried 
amazing accounts of the operations of a 
man who induced women to part with 
money, on his representation that he could 
invest it for them and give them big prof- 
its. Practically all of his money was lost, 
and the total is put at some $600,000. The 
following is just one case quoted from the 
newspaper accounts: 

“** Another victim is described as a widow 
with four children, one a cripple. She is 
said to have given up $20,000, representing 
the life insurance policies left to her on the 
death of her husband.’ 

“Tt would be of little value to relate such 
tragic occurrences if they did not point a 
moral. The moral in this case is not that 
the widow should have used better business 
judgment, but that the man who left the 
insurance should not have taken it for 
granted that his wife could handle such a 
large sum wisely.” 


Just why should women be relieved of 
the responsibility of using good business 
judgment? Are they lacking in intelligence 
and incapable of being trained? Just what 
conception of marriage do most people have 
anyway? What kind of social and family 
system exists that women should thus be 
freed from all business responsibility? Even 
the briefest consideration of these questions 
will lead us away from strict finance, but 
I fear such a course will be necessary for 
the moment. 


Feminine Finance 


Now it is not to be denied that despite 
the revolutionary change in woman’s status 
there is still a tendency on her part to re- 
gard property in any large sense asa “‘sacred 
white elephant, august and unapproach- 
able.”’ She has a purse, a small allowance, 
perhaps a small bank account. But as one 
trained observer has said, woman seems 
constitutionally gun-shy when confronted 
with the differences between stocks and 
bonds, premiums and discounts, net yields 
and the like. 

This statement at least reflects a gen- 
eral opinion regarding women’s financial 
ability. A trust company official of long ex- 
perience told me that he had met only one 
woman out of hundreds who had any real 
business ability. He related the case of a 
woman with five children who inherited 
nearly half a million dollars and yet did 
not know how to sign a check, and implied 
that this was fairly typical. Says a trust- 
company advertisement: 


“Her husband left $18,500 for the care 
of herself and two children. She drew the 
money out of one bank to transfer it to 
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How you can help your child 
with the, JhreesR’s 


EADING, ‘Titing, rithmetic, the 
famous “Three R’s,’’ remain 
today—just as they were in your 
school days—the foundation upon 
which your child's progress rests. 


Good penmanship in particular 
isimportant. The ability to write 
rapidly, easily and legibly is an 
asset that is helpful to success all 
through life. 


One essential to good penman- 
ship is good tools. Make sure that 
the school tablets your child buys 
are the ones endorsed by the Palmer 
Method—the official system of 
handwriting in over 90% of the 
schools of the United States. 


The standard Palmer Method No. 1 Tab- 
let contains 4o sheets of Palmer Method 
water-marked paper. The finish of this paper 
is perfectly Pe pere for penmanship prac- 
tice. Both the finish and the ruling were de- 
termined after scientific tests and experi- 
ments by skilled penmanship supervisors. 
Every sheet in every Tablet is of a uniform 
quality that never varies. 


The name on the cover and the water- 
mark (reproduced below) in each sheet iden- 
tify the genuine Palmer Method Tablets. 
No other tablets have the approval of Pal- 
mer Method. 


You or your child can buy them at sta- 
tionery or any stores selling school supplies. 
In addition to the Tablets, there is a com- 
plete line of Palmer Method accessories for 
penmanship practice. 


Special introductory offer 


Ir your dealer does not have Palmer Method 
No. 1 Tablets on hand, send us one dollar 
and we will mail you ten Tablets postpaid. 
Or, if you prefer, just write us to Bigs 
the ten Tablets and you can pay the post- 
man one dollar plus postage. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Dept. Ex, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Com for 
morning 


O* THOSE zero days that are com- 
ing, you will be mighty glad 
you have Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
on your radiators. It’s great to get 
up in a snug, warm house after a 
blizzard has howled all night. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only let air out of steam radiators 
but they keep it out. That means 
that you are not constantly wasting 
steam to push out the air that has 
sneaked back into radiators, and 
made them cold. You will be 
amazed how much less coal you 
burn and at the same time won- 
derfully improve the comfort you 
get from your steam heat. 


The Thirty-Day 
Challenge Test 


Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. In the morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 

Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“‘Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief”’ 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the operation of steam 
heat. We will also send you a ‘‘ Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate”’ 
valves at our risk. 


which lets you test these 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 


man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal \ 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept.O1,25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


cs D 


Please send me without ff obligation your 


book ‘‘Locking the Door Against the 
Heat Thief’’ and the "30-day Trial Cer- 
tificate.”” 


IN GMC Naiein.o hai leet: icra ate 


Carry Good Luck with you 
The best pocket piece is a 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


Snap it on your clothing when one of 


your buttons disappears and avoid 
embarrassment. No needle or thread 
Pesca needed. Three sizes, three colors. 
6 for 10 Cents Sold everywhere. Sample Free. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


rn over $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christmas. Greeting 
Cards individually monogrammed. Send references 
with application for territory at once to DEPT, A, 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


sta tag I a ail ide EE Nae di tek tad 
b CASH and PRIZES (22° &, N 
me each week to folks he knows! Easy, too, for I help! 
Dey 


To start, write The Saturday Evening Post, Sales Div. 
801 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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another. In transit it was lost. Such a loss 
is not unusual. Sometimes it is through 
accident; more often from unwise invest- 
ment.” 


To the writer it seems absurd that any 
person presumably high enough in the 
scale to inherit $18,500 could be so ignorant 
as to carry that amount in cash with all the 
attendant dangers, when by the stroke of a 
pen money can be transferred without any 
danger. But I assume that a trust com- 
pany would not put out such copy if there 
were no basis for it. 

A life-insurance underwriter who has a 
record of getting results tells in the course 
of some of his sales copy of a widow who, 
following her husband’s death, “with her 
son Raymond, nine years old, went down 
to the office of Mr. Smith’s [her late hus- 
band’s] lawyer to hear her husband’s will 
read. She found that he had thoughtfully 
provided a large amount of insurance.” 

The inference is that she had not previ- 
ously known about the insurance, a truly 
amazing condition, yet one which seems of 
a piece with the whole attitude we are dis- 
cussing. In one of his stories Edwin Le- 
févre tells of a woman who bought a bond 
at ninety-six and when it went to ninety- 
five a few days later, demanded that the 
broker take it back. This he did very re- 
luctantly, only to receive another visit from 
his client a few weeks later when the bond 
had risen to 106, at which time the woman 
wanted to buy it again at ninety-five. 

“We had a case,” said a trust-company 
officer, “where a man left a large amount of 
insurance to his wife, partly to pay the 
inheritance taxes. But as you know, the 
widow is not compelled by law to use 
the money for that purpose even though her 
husband so intended. We had a hard time 
finding enough assets in the estate to pay 
the taxes, and the widow never told us she 
had the insurance money. However, she 
came to us and wanted to create a trust 
fund for herself with the insurance money. 
Knowing something about her’ character, 
I persuaded her to put the money into an 
irrevocable trust for two years.” 


Wives as Financial Partners 


“This she did, but within thirty days she 
came back to us and asked if she could take 
out half the money in cash: It-seems a 
friend had induced her to go into real-estate 
speculation, and she had already invested 
so much of her other property that if she 
didn’t put up more she would lose the whole 
amount.” 

Another evidence of the lack of financial 
sense and foresight often shown by women 
is their frequent opposition to life insur- 
ance, evenintheir own favor. Life-insurance 
salesmen often find the wives to be their 
chief sales resistance. The wife apparently 
looks no farther ahead than the new hat, 
set of furniture or automobile, whose pur- 
chase is prevented by the necessity of pay- 
ing a premium. 

It quite often happens that when insur- 
ance is left to women in income form they 
try in vain to compel the company to com- 
mute it; that is, to pay it to them in lump 
sums, and investigation shows that the 
reason for their insistence is not infre- 
quently the desire to throw good money 
after bad; in other words, they have al- 
ready put their other property into an un- 
fortunate investment and hope to save it 
by placing the insurance money there also. 

It is a grave question whether our social 
system is not seriously at fault in the lack 
of financial codperation so commonly found 
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in many families. It is a question whether 
family life is as self-respecting as it would 
be if there was more mutual confidence in 
money matters. Rarely is there complete 
understanding between husband and wife as 
to sums needed for various purposes, and 
certainly the wife cannot be expected to 
economize in spending if she does not have 
full information in regard to her husband’s 
affairs. 

Few men look upon their wives as finan- 
cial partners in the same sense that they 
look upon their business partners, with 
whom they share all profits and all power 
as well as knowledge of income and outgo. 
The result in too many cases is that wives 
wheedle money out of their husbands, man- 
age them, and even peculate from them. 

Such a wife regards it as smart if she can 
persuade her husband to buy something for 
the household out of his pocket which 
would ordinarily come out of her allow- 
ance. Just as though the money did not 
come from the same source, and just as 
though it was not an expense to the co- 
partnership, no matter which partner pays 
it out. 


Why Women Squander Money 


One of the most experienced trust officers 
in the country told me that scores of wives 
had confided in him that they were building 
separate bank accounts out of what he de- 
clared were really peculations from their 
husbands. 

“They call it savings,” he said. ‘‘They 
open accounts in their maiden names or in 
fictitious names, and their husbands never 
know anything about it. There are hun- 
dreds of such accounts in this bank alone. 
Many of these women make wills through 
me disposing of this property, wills which 
their husbands know nothing about.” 

Judge Robert Grant, after thirty years 
of experience in probate courts, says this 
kink, this obliquity in woman’s brain in 
financial matters, is due to inexperience; it 
is because she has been banished from the 
field. Both common sense and justice in 
such matters are due to background—to 
attention and interest. 

When women give attention to and take 
an interest in finance they will think in 
terms of stocks and bonds as subconsciously 
as they do now in terms of hats. Native 
business ability is found quite as often in 
women as in men. Often they are more 
capable in handling detail. The fact that 
the laborer’s wife so often manages the 
family finances shows that those in higher 
circles could do the same if they were 
trained to it. 

“T am satisfied that if women should be 
given the business training that men re- 
ceive, they would be as competent as men 
to take care of their money,’’ says William 
Alexander, one of the most experienced of 
insurance officials. ‘‘There is very little 
difference between men and women when 
similarly situated.” 

Judge Henry Horner, of the Probate 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, and author 
of Horner on Estates, says, “‘I think one 
explanation of this—the number of women 
who squander money—is that men do not 
habitually consult their wives on their 
business affairs.” 

There are a number of reasons why men 
do not more habitually train and consult 
their wives in business matters. Many of 


them no doubt still hug the tradition that 
women are inherently incapable in such 
matters. One probate judge has said that 
this tradition dies hard because its decayed 
roots are ponderous with legal verbiage. 


financial coéperation is almost ho 
Their wives may have spent a cai, 
wholly undisciplined girlhood. © 


husband has enough else to age) 
it wiser to keep the finances jy 
hands, and there are cases a 
right. 
Financial partnership is nls y 
cult where the husband is old an he 
very young. Or men may 
their wives’ lack of sense in mo. 7 
ters, regarding it as part of oe 
ness of femininity. 
There are husbands who At 
are too tired at night to talk k 
their wives; they want relaxa |, 
pleasure. It’s enough for the wif 0 
up the social end; if she were a 
woman, husband and wife woul] 
much alike, and only opposites ai ‘ 
This line of talk, I feel sure, |; 
tially fallacious. French wives 
lacking in femininity, accor tie 
testimony, but they are a y 
business partners of their husban|. 
indeed a decayed tradition from 
of harems and slavery to supp 
anything unwomanly in knowin f 
ference between a stock and a | 
between a reputable banking hou |; 
sharper. Nor does a modicum . 
knowledge mean that husband ;] 
will necessarily be in the ens 
business partners are almost a a) u 
in temperament. | 
If a man prefers his wife - 
ignorant of business principles, 
sibly his affair. But does he n : 
must pay a high price for the 
supporting, of keeping her Mer | 
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The greater the wife’s ora 
band’s business and of investaent | 
eral, the more future financial pr} 
must he provide, and the harder | 
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luxury it is no doubt his a 


A Tradition That is yi 


But decayed traditions finally | 
whether men like it or not the wivi| 
future will know far more about) 
ments than has been the ease in t| 
This is a fact to be taken into consi 
when anyone discusses the esta 
With the vote, with increasing } 
holdings in the name of women, Vv 
rapid spread of college and othe 
forms of education for women, 41 
their entrance by the millions int 
tically every known occupation 
patently impossible for them to ¢ 
ignorant of financial matters. | 

To arapidly increasing extent me 
women who not only have been in| 
or professional life but who often 
there after marriage. Suppose a 
marries alawyer; not an unheard-of 
Is it reasonable to suppose that t 
will be totally ignorant of money © 
or that her husband must tie up th 
erty he leaves her as if she were ¢ 
child? 

But even if the wife is not a law 
never went to college, or has nev 
business experience, is it a fact, al 
that she is practically sure to lose i 
her husband leaves her? 

We have gone largely on this a 
tion up to now. It is high time 
amine it more closely. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two ar 
Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in an ea 
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i might not suspect it, but the depths of your rugs, the bottom of the soft nap, provides one of the 
Le oe places” for dirt the home affords. It may be one of the spots “behind the ears” that you 
meconsciously overlooking. Try this test, now, and see”... After you have proved) to: yourself that 
y need beating, to be thoroughly clean, you will be more ver anxious to own a Hoover. For 
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1 a Hoover.it is easy to keep them beaten, swept and suctioned, all in one operation. Quickly, dust- 
sy, it will perform your every cleaning task. The leisure hours you’ve always wanted will be yours. 
i you'll know that your home is clean! Choose now, between dirt and a Hoover. You can’t have 
I! And remember! All you need pay to secure a Hoover is $6.25 down. The balance is equally 


1 tO meet, in small monthly payments. Let your Authorized Hoover Dealer make delivery today. 
| 


| Dhe HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
*-7I7O PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 


a rug; with'the handle of an ordinary table knife, or something 
of equal weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece 
5 of paper. Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
{ 


your present cleaning methods have missed, and that beating has 

dislodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes this embedded dirt 

to be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the 

Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and 
f draws all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 
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ER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO +: The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners * The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


imsects hide 


HE only real way to prevent ver- 

min is to seal them out of your 
home. Liquids and powders help, but 
there are always some vermin that 
hide in cracks and holes. There they 
nest and breed. 


With Rutland Patching Plaster you 
can fill up all the cracks and crevices 
in your kitchen, and bar insects effec- 
tively out of your home. 


Vermin cannot bore through this 
wonderful plaster. It is permanent— 
does not crack, crumble or fall out. 
You can paint or paper over it with- 
out shellacking—the patch does not 
“spot” through. And so handy—it 
comes all ready to use. Just add water 
and apply. 

Rutland Patching Plaster is wonderful for 
repairing holes in plaster walls, in stucco walls, 
for pointing brick-work, etc. Paint, wall-paper 
and hardware stores sell it. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon for 2 1-2 Ib. carton. 
Send no money. You can pay the postman 


, 30 cents, plus postage, on delivery. Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. B8, Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland =, 
Patchin 
Plaster 


Dept. B8, Rutland, Vt. 
Send by mail, collect, a 2 1-2 
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Ib. carton of Rutland Patch- KS ' 
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Anyone who has a 
selling problem needs this 


FREE BOOK 


Packed full of valuable ideas, suggestions 
and information concerning how to in- 
crease sales and decrease selling costs by 
using 


“DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
ADVERTISING” 


“The best book of its kind we have ever 
seen” —“A remarkable publication”— 
“Very helpful”—is what we hear from 
those who have already read it. 


And, now, you can get YOUR COPY—abso- 
lutely free of all cost or obligation—simply by 
clipping out this advertisement, pinning it to 
your Claas al business letterhead, and mailing 
it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE Co. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


_____-_-_--—_———__uyyayEE 
PIPE SMOKING NOW A PLEASURE— 
VEST POCKET PIPE CLEANER, cleans, dries and sweet- 
ens foulest pipe instantly. No odor, indestructible, fits all 
shapes, weighs half ounce. By mail 25cent coin. Pat. Pndg. 
NOVELTY CO. ORCUTT, CALIF. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell Personal Christ- 


_mas Cards with custom- 
er’s name and monogram. Liberal commission. Fine 
selection. Dollar adozen up. Full or spare time. Write 


KLEIN CO., 69 North St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE TWEED COAT 


“Accident?’”’ he grumbled down the 
speaking tube. ‘‘ Who is this?”’ 

“This is Miss Bronson—Abby Bron- 
son—and a man’s been shot. I found him 
by the side of the road and I’ve got him 
here in my car.” 

“All right,’”’ grumbled the good physi- 
cian, knowing quite well by that time that 
he would never get a cent for it. ‘‘I’ll be 
down in a minute.” 

“Who is.it?’’ asked Mrs. Grinnell in a 
sleepy voice, curious, but not wanting to 
get too wide-awake. 

“Abby Bronson,” said Doc. 

““What’s she want?”’ 

The doctor made a professional jest, 
meaning to get a bit of fun out of it, if he 
got nothing more. 

““What?”’ demanded Mrs. Grinnell, sit- 
ting up in bed, wide awake in a moment. 

“Well, anyhow, she’s got a man in her 
car,” said the good physician. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about it when I come up.” 

Miss Abby had driven into the doctor’s 
driveway, so that when he opened the door 
and turned on the porch light, he was able 
to see his prospective patient through the 
window of the flivver. 

“What’s the matter with him?” he 
asked, opening the car door. ‘‘Uncon- 
scious?” 

“Pretty well, I guess.” 

““M’m—let’s feel his pulse.’’. 

He seemed to have trouble finding it. 

“Shot, you said?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; he was held up. There’s an awful 
gash, beginning at his wrist. I tied it up as 
well as I could.” 

““You were with him when he was shot?” 

“No, no!” said little Miss Abby hastily. 
“T was coming back from New London and 
he signaled me from the side of the road.” 

“T see. Well, you seem to have tied him 
up good, and he’ll have to go to a hospital 
anyhow. So why not run him over to 
Westerly? It’ll only take a few minutes; 
and I’ll phone ahead and they’ll have ev- 
erything ready for you. Then if they have 
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to probe for the bullet, they can do it a 
whole lot better than I can here.” 

Miss Abby briskly nodded, proud that 
she had made a good job of her bandage 
and anxious now to get her patient to the 
hospital as quickly as she could. 

“Thank you ever so much, doctor,’’ she 
said, slipping back under the wheel again. 
“T’ll get him right over there.” 

So with one thing and another, it was 
pretty late when little Miss Bronson finally 
reached her home at Bronson’s Cove that 
night. At the ‘hospital they had discov- 
ered that the injured man had a second 
wound—the bullet which had plowed his 
arm evidently entered the side of his chest 
as well—and she had waited in the office 
until the night nurse had told her that he 
was resting quite comfortably—‘“‘every- 
thing considered, of course.’ Indeed, it 
was after two o’clock when Miss Abby ran 
her flivver into the miniature garage back of 
her house, and she was about to turn out 
the lights when she caught sight of some- 
thing unusual on the back seat of the car. 

“That’s funny,” she thought. ‘What 
1S Woe 

She opened the door of the car and 
reached it out; and the moment she saw it, 
she knew what it was—even though she 
was holding it upside down. It was the 
tweed coat which the wounded man had 
been wearing when she had first seen him— 
the coat which they had taken off so that 
she could bandage his arm; and just as she 
was reaching over for the collar to hold it 
properly, a sumptuous-looking wallet of 
pigskin tumbled out of an inside pocket—a 
sumptuous-looking wallet of pigskin with 
corners of polished gold. 
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LMOST in haste Miss Abby replaced 
the wallet in the coat; and then, after 
locking the garage, she carried the coat 
into the house and laid it on the 
kitchen table and lit a lamp prepar- 
atory to going upstairs. 


“T guess I’d better take the eoa) 
me,” she thought, “especially wit); 
wallet in the pocket.” | 

So she carried it up, the lamp in je 
and the coat in the other, her bre 
ing somewhat faster again at the io 
which arose to her mind. 

“Tt’s just like him, somehy * 
thought, looking down at the ht 
thinking of the blond-haired, kee; |) 
stranger to whom she had play 
Samaritan that night. “You’(\ 
know it was his, just to take one lo 

Which was a woman’s thou t, 


you'll have to get from it whateyei 5 
She began to undress, though 9; 
her thoughts still busy with the a¢ 
of the night; but whichever way |}, 
ories turned, they always came a 
when she was taking the owner of |}; 
coat to Doctor Grinnell’s office, 
head was resting on her shoulder - 
love you—love you—nicest—beau i 
ever lived ag 
“Of course he was delirious; 
that,” she told herself with a sligh jh 
her cheeks. “‘But I can’t imagii |} 
saying that, even when delirious.’ | 
Her thoughts turned then to 1} 
the Penguin Twelve—which they a 
by the side of the road. 
“He must be awfully rich,” she |o 
“It’s funny I never wondered be 
he was. I guess I must have been i 
But even at the hospital I could 
tell them who he was—and rie 
are just being worried sick bea 
doesn’t come home. His mother, - 
or—or even his wife, though 1d b 
he’s married,” she hurriedly add 
didn’t look married, somehow, an¢ (0 
nearly always tell.” ~ wa 
Which again was a woman’s igi 
you'll have to get from it whatever )t 
(Continued on Page 185 


Instead, He Kissed Her— 
Kissed “Her, it Might be 
Said,Legaily,on Her Cheek 


ae 
its t 
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continued from Page 182) 

‘Bu married or not, I think his folks 
, know,”’ she presently. continued, 
her hair by that time and stand- 

she at the mirror so she could look 

the coat which was draped on the 

« ca chair. “A man with a car like 

_»’s almost sure to have a phone, 

‘if’the least I can do to call his people 

sacell them where he is.’ 

he as pretty sure, she knew, to find 

nae and address in ‘one of the pockets 

h vat—a card—a letter—his automo- 

“finseeven his driver’s license—it 

-alost sure to be there somewhere. 

Of-ourse it sounds awful, looking in 

bol’s. pockets,’ ’ she uncertainly con- 

ed “but in a case like this, where 
y@robably w want to rush right over to 
hevital — 

he icked up the coat then and sat on 

sit of the bed with it; and noticing 

- ie of the sleeves was damp, she 

<eit in as far as the elbow, this giving 

et a crippled look which made her 
ate weepy. 

. and he may lose his arm too,” she 


her nose smarting. ‘But oh, 
*he brave! It must have been hurt- 
i dreadfully, but he didn’t even pull 
Just sat there with his head against 
soulder. “Love you—love you— 
st-beau "fulest —’”. 
nelid weep a little then, and when that 
o2r, and she had blown her nose, she 
lily nodded her head and began ex- 
ir the contents of his outside pockets. 
revas a pack of paper matches, a silk 
ecu without a monogram, the end 
ld pencil, the metal seal of a bottle; 
tit was all. 
H hate to open the wallet,” she 
it, turning the coat over. ‘‘Perhaps 
ea letter or something like that in the 
locket.” 
uwhen she looked, there was only the 
e-fat and sumptuous and gleaming 
«from its polished gold corners. It 
ce of those long affairs which are kept 
\with a strap, and when she unfas- 
«the buckle, the thing almost grunted 
ifat man who has loosened his belt; 
ie wallet, opening in her hand like a 
<showed each of its sides filled well- 
.) bursting with a sandwich of orange- 
rl bills, each one a masterpiece of the 
ver’s art, and each one instructing the 
uirer of the United States to pay to 
larer on demand 
(i-h-h, what a lot of money!” gasped 
‘Abby. “T don’t believe I ever saw so 
‘in all my life!’ 
vegarding the money at first, how- 
‘more intent upon finding clews of 
ty than certificates of the Treasury— 
vened a leather pocket that had been 
ned in the inside of the flap, hoping to 
‘er some card, some letter; but the 
rticlein it was a girl’s picture—the pic- 
f a blonde with a halo of hair anda pair 
swhich coyly looked up from under her 
as though expressing “‘ M’m-m-m!”’ 
v little Miss Abby was dark, and be- 
the blondes and the brunes there is 
which probably goes back to the 
of human history. So Miss Abby 
1 at least be partly excused for her 
emark, and the blame placed where it 
a belongs—that is to say, upon 
ity. 
frizzy blonde!” she scoffed to herself. 
+, have thought he’d have more 


t even at that, there was something 
> in her scoffing—the note which you 
imes hear in a mother’s voice when 
ould make excuses for her first-born 


ne Probably looped him in before he 
it,” she thought. ‘Everybody knows 
sold they are.’ 

e picture bore the name and address of 
v York photographer, and from that 
Miss Abby strengthened her case. 
Broadway beauty!” she told herself, 
a quite indescribable accent. “I 
ht it was funny, the way she rolled 
yes.”? \j 
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As though to express the way she felt, 
she turned the picture face down on a chair 
by the side of the bed, and thereby dis- 


. closed a line of writing on the back of the 


photograph. 

“All Yours, M’leen,” she read. 

“Didn’t I know it?’ Miss Abby de- 
manded of herself, almost angry in her un- 
questioned virtue. ‘‘Pushy! Common! 
The very idea, writing like that on the 
back of a photograph!” 

At that, walking primly, she carried the 
picture to the other side of the room and 
put it on the shelf behind the clock. 

“Anyhow,” she thought, “I don’t have 
to telephone you!”’ 

She returned to the wallet then, but 
there was nothing else in it—absolutely 
nothing else except the money. 

“A hundred-dollar bill!” she thought- 
fully told herself, looking at the top of one 
of the sandwiches. “‘Isn’t it pretty? I 
never saw a hundred-dollar bill before.” 

It was some little time before she did it; 
but knowing human nature as well as you 
do, you have probably already guessed 
that after a while she looked at the next 
bill, to see if that was for a hundred dol- 
lars too. 

““Oh-h-h!”’ she gasped then, seeing the 
noble figure ‘£1000’ in each of the top 
corners. ‘‘I—I wonder if it’s real!”’ 

But she didn’t have much doubt of that. 
Perhaps it was because of the appearance 
of the keen-chinned stranger whom she had 
taken to the hospital, perhaps because of 
the Penguin Twelve which he had been 
driving. In any event, little Miss Abby 
suddenly became cautious, looking over at 
the windows to make sure that the shades 
were tightly drawn and then locking her 
bedroom door, after first listening for any 
suspicious sounds downstairs. Then, al- 
most tiptoeing back to her bed, she took 
out both the sandwiches and counted them, 
her eyes growing rounder and rounder and 
her fingers trembling a little before she was 
through. 

“Highty-five thousand dollars!’’ she 
gasped then. ‘“ What—what—what on 
earth am I going to do with it!” 

It was at least easy to see that she could 
do nothing with it that night except to hide 
it; and so, after a while, she took it to her 
closet and put it under the lining of an old 
hat—a hiding place which she had some- 
times used before. But after lying awake 
for more than an hour, she went to the 
closet and got the wallet and put it under 
her pillow, one of her hands around it under 
cover of the bedclothes. 

This, she presently found, was a much 
more satisfactory place than the hat. It 
seemed to bring the wounded Knight of the 
Keen Chin more closely to her, and finally 
growing drowsy, she could feel his head 
against her shoulder again, could hear once 
more his gentle “Love you—love you— 
nicest—beau’fulest—ever lived is 

It was daylight when she awoke in the 
morning; and as though she had decided in 
her sleep just what to do, she threw a dress- 
ing gown over her shoulders and went 
straight down to the phone in the hall. 

“Hello!” she said, after she had got her 
number. “Is this the Westerly Hospital? 
This is Miss Abby Bronson, of Bronson’s 
Cove. I brought a young man to the hos- 
pital last night. He had been shot... . 
Yes, that’s the one. Can you tell me how he 
is this morning, please, and whether I can 
come over and see him for a few minutes?”’ 

For as long as it might take you to count 
ten slowly, she stood at the telephone, lis- 
tening to the answer from the other end of 
the wire; and when it was over, she hung 
up the receiver and placed her arm against 
the wall and buried her face in the angle of 
her elbow. 

“Dead—he’s dead!” she whispered to 
herself, and straightway fell into the 
strangest fit of weeping. 
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ORE and more clearly, then, Miss Abby 
saw that she must find out who he 
was. There was not only the matter of the 
wallet, but the hospital wanted to know his 
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name and address so they could get in 
touch with his family. 

“Of course if no one else turns up, I 
shall look after him myself,’”’ she thought. 
“But surely there ought to be some way of 
finding who he was.” 

All at once then it came to her, as solu- 
tions, elusive at night, will often come when 
Aurora trots her horses into view. 

“His car of course!’’ she suddenly told 
herself. ‘“‘We can tell who he was from his 
number!” 

She lit the fire then and put on the 
coffee—the chores of life demanding atten- 
tion, no matter what mountains may fall. 
And after she had washed her face in the 
coldest of water, and dressed and had her 
breakfast, she rolled her flivver out of its 
miniature garage and headed for the New 
London road, riding carefully over the ruts 
in front of Tillinghast’s store and then get- 
ting a good run for the hill that led to the 
church. 

As she passed the church, Old Goose- 
berry the Invisible must have stepped upon 
the running board, for she suddenly found 
herself thinking in the craziest way, “‘It 
wouldn’t take much of that money to fix 
the steeple.” 

Of course she banished the thought as 
soon as it entered her mind; but at least it 
had found the way in. 

Next she began wondering if Henry 
could help her with the number of the 
Penguin Twelve. 

“Tf I telephoned him the number,”’ she 
thought, “‘he’d know how to find whose car 
it was.” 

And here again Old Gooseberry, blithely 
cloven-hoofing it after the flivver, must 
have bobbed up on the running board 
again. 

“Henry often says that if he could afford 
a better office it wouldn’t be long before he 
had a good practice.” 

But here suppression was easier than in 
the matter of the steeple, for although she 
wasn’t openly conscious of it, the tight- 
lipped Henry seemed queerly out of the 
picture that morning, extinguished, eclipsed 
by the memory of a keen-chinned stranger 
for whom she had stopped on the edge of 
the road after two Pharisees had passed by 
on the other side. 

“Oh, well, anyhow,” she thought, as she 
neared the scene where her adventure had 
started the night before, “‘I’ll soon be there 
now, and I guess I’ll find out something.” 

As a matter of fact, she found out more 
than she expected. As she neared the 
stranded Penguin, she saw a motorcycle 
standing by it; and drawing still nearer, 
she perceived a state cop standing at the 
back of the car and making an entry in his 
notebook. 

Little Miss Abby hesitated, Old Goose- 
berry babbling away; but then, holding her 
head unusually high, a touch of color on 
each of her cheeks, she stepped on the brake 
and stopped. 

‘“‘Good morning,”’ she said to the cop. 

“Good morning,” said he, somewhat 
gruffly, she thought, and went on writing 
in his notebook. 

Evidently that was all he meant to say; 
so, swallowing hard, Miss Abby started 
again. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she said, “but can 
you tell me whose car this is?”’ And seeing 
that he was staring at her without answer- 
ing, she added, “I was coming past here 
last night, and the gentleman had been 
held up and shot. So I took him to the 


Westerly Hospital, and—and—they want: 


to know his name and address so they can 
telegraph his family.” 

“You mean he’s dead?’’ said the cop, 
staring harder than ever. 

Miss Abby nodded, meanwhile whisper- 
ing to herself, ““Now you're not going to 
ery. You know you're not going to cry.” 

The cop whistled—not only whistled but 
snapped his fingers too. 

“Well, I’ll be jigged!”’ said he. “Jerry 
thought he plugged him, but wasn’t sure!” 

“Jerry?” she asked, wondering. “You 
mean the man who shot him?”’ 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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Two Secrets of 
Refreshing Sleep 


Vs AIR—plenty of it—win- 
dows open, even through the 
coldest winter nights! And comfort 
—warmth, freedom of movement— 
generously sized sleeping garments 
of downy flannelette! Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbads, of course. 
They’re big, roomy, with exclusive 
“comfort kinks” like the button- 
and-loop-at-ankle, yet so beautifully 
tailored they make you feel well- 
dressed. And they wear, wear, wear! 
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If you don’t find just the style you 
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a post card to say, ‘“‘Send me Eight 
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The Parlor Grand 


List Price $145. The standard set of the Thomp- 
son line. A 5-tube Neutrodyne in an artistic 
sloping two-tone mahogany cabinet. Uses dry 


or storage battery tubes. Great distance, clarity 
and volume of tone. 


The Thompson-Fuller Speaker 


List Price $35. A special speaker reproducing 
the deep tones as well as the high, enclosed in a 
beautiful mahogany cabinet of a type which will 
grace any living-room. Unlimited capacity for tonal 
volume without distortion. 
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are Some shot, too, in the dark, at 
pet. Clipped the side of his gasoline 
tog that’s what must have stopped 


s tae it was Miss Abby’s turn to 
[stead of expressing indignation, 
» emed to be holding some sort of 
s aJerry’s marksmanship. 

ayiyou got this man Jerry?” she 
in colder voice. ve 

ot im? What do you mean—got 


*daanded the cop. “He’smy buddy. 
racks, and we’ve been after this. 


or 1¢ last six months.” 

ene said the word “‘bird” he pointed 
 Paguin Twelve, but Miss Bronson 
th quite a different bird was meant. 
5 yu know who he was?.”’ she asked, 
ongiving way to faintness. ‘‘The— 
satman who was shot last night, I 
73 ; : 


no who he was? Sure, I know who: 


s, aid the cop. “‘Blondy Dykmann, 
‘ie busiest little booze runners on 
yal!” ig 1 ; 
¢ bby’s next question was a 
oyng; but when it finally did come, 


+ ave sounded rather peculiar to a. 


ss1e—has he any family, do you 


” en 

c.. repeated the cop, going back 
siring. 
ss she said; and catching herself in 
ee “T thought I told you the 
alvanted to know.”’ 
ajh me,’’ he said. “‘ They tell me he 
nlew York somewhere when he was 
Jt I guess that wasn’t often.” 
tuk her name and address, then, be- 
8! had carried Blondy to the hos- 
ed when that was done, Miss Abby 
Jack for the Cove. 
mM haye to watch the papers,”’ she 
ai “They’ll tell his address. And as 


” 


s know where his family lives 
Bde a vague gesture then, her mem- 
ing to the picture of the frizzy 
hich was back of the clock in her 
1. 
under if that was his wife,’ she 
.‘I—I wonder what she’d do with 
tnoney.’”’ 

VII 

itst thing Miss Abby did with the 
y when she reached home was to 
certainly not with any idea of 
it, but so that it wouldn’t be stolen 
ne she could turn it over to its 


ywner, And truth to tell, she hid it 
ageniously, screwing the money 
‘nside a pint jar, placing this pint 
se a large pickle jar, covering it 
ealilli, pouring melted wax over it 
placing it in the back row on her 
(oe in the cellar. 

times that day she telephoned the 
: asking if anything had been heard 
lr. Dykmann’s family, and each 
| answer was the same. 
‘l phone you as soon as we hear, if 
, Miss Bronson,” said the girl on 
r end of the wire, the last time 
‘by called. 
lak you,” she said. “I’d like it very 
you would.”’ But no phone mes- 
e. 
supper, Miss Abby rolled out her 
gain and went to New London, 
e bought a copy of all of the late 
Papers that she could find. Nearly 
em had a story of Eric—Blondy— 
in’s death after a breathless duel 
e state police, most of the shots 
red when both pursued and pur- 
ere going more than seventy-five 
i hour; and although some of the 
vere long ones, none of them told 
le lived, other than to say New 
ad none of them made any mention 
mily, 
f the stories ended, “So far, Dyk- 
body has not been claimed by rela- 
nd if nothing is heard by Thursday, 
e buried in the local potter’s field.” 
ill not!” thought little Miss Abby, 
ith coming faster. 


long. 
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Again she thought of getting in touch 
with Henry; and again she didn’t; Henry 
still seeming remote, almost as though he 
had never been. 

“Andanyhow, ’’shethought, “ hewouldn’t 
understand.”’ 

On the way home she made a face—a 
wry grimace—as though life, that inscru- 
table doctor, had just given her a bitter 
pill to swallow. 

“That blonde,” she thought—‘“‘the pho- 


tographer could give me her name and ad- | 


dress. I guess I’ll have to see her after all.” 

Time, you see, was getting short. That 
day was Wednesday, and if nothing was 
heard by Thursday 

“T could take the boat to New York to- 
night,” she thought. “It doesn’t sail till 
eleven.’’ But she would have to hurry. “If 
there’d only been something. else in that 
coat!” she thought. “Of course I can get 
the tailor’s name; he might be able to tell 
me something.” 

So, as soon as she got home,-she copied 
the tailor’s label that was underneath the 
hanger, -and then took the girl’s picture 
from behind the clock. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” she told herself. ‘‘The 
more I see her, the more I hate her.” 

Then Justice raised blindfolded head. 

“T know,” nodded little Miss Abby, hur- 
riedly turning to.pack her bag. “‘She—she 
may have: claims. on him, even—evyen if 


they aren’t married. Men sometimes fall |; 
for a girl like that—fall awfully, dreadfully 


areas 


But all the same, she decided to go and 


see the tailor first. 
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HE tailor’s name was a noble one, 

Cesare Napoleon, and whether or not 
he descended from the great Bonaparte, he 
had an appearance which was not without 
its elements of grandeur. As soon as Miss 
Abby saw his shop, dark and cool, its win- 
dows draped with the current weaves, her 
heart went “ Pitter-patter-pitter-patter,” 
and she thought to herself, her breath 
coming fast, ‘‘This is where the tweed coat 
was made. This is where he often came to 
be measured and fitted.” 

She went in. On one side of the shop was 
a cutting counter; and back of this counter, 
as soon as her eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom, she saw a tall, elderly Italian 
rippling a pair of Gargantuan shears across 
a bolt of striped blue flannel. He was very 
bald and very yellow, and for some reason 
which is hard to tell he looked incredibly 
wise—like one of those old mandarins, per- 
haps, who read The Seven Ineffable Flow- 
ers of Knowledge while most of the rest of 
the world was eating raw meat and paint- 
ing their bodies blue. Perhaps his mus- 
tache had something to do with this—an 
enormous gray,festoon which he had trained 
into the shape of a drooping horseshoe and 
which lifted him at once above the common 
run of men. 

“Good morning,’ said Miss Abby, her 
breath coming faster than ever. 

“Good morning, madam,” he said, with 
Old World courtesy, but still rippling the 
shears as he looked at her—looked at her 
as though with a veil over his eyes and de- 
parting not the breadth of a hair from the 
soap line he had drawn upon the cloth. 

“T have called,” she said, ‘‘to see if you 
can tell me where one of your customers 
lives—a gentleman named Eric Dykmann.”’ 

Without replying, and yet certainly with- 
out refusing to reply, he turned the cloth 
and started his scissors winging in a new 
direction. 

“He was—he was a tall—a tall gentle- 
man—as tall as you,’’ she bravely con- 
tinued, “with light hair and—and blue 
eyes and a keen chin. And—and you once 
made him a tweed coat—not very long 
ago—a tweed coat, with a herringbone pat- 
tern, and pretty shades of brown and dark 
red in it.” 

At that, Cesare pushed the cloth aside 
and stood up straight, resting the points of 
his shears on the counter, as a gallant war- 
rior might rest the point of his sword upon 
the floor. 
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“The brake is only as safe 
and sure as the lining” 


From N. Y. American 


HAT is why we urge drivers to avoid ordinary brake 

lining and have brakes relined by a Raybestos Brake 
Specialist—a man who knows brakes, and whose shop 
is equipped with the High Speed Raybestos Brake Re- 
lining machine, electrically driven, used to drill and 
countersink the lining so that the Raybestos Tubular 
Brass Rivets can be sunk below the surface. 


Raybestos Brake Service Stations adjust and reline 
brakes. You know that the lining is genuine Silver Edge 
Raybestos, correctly applied. There is neither doubt nor 
uncertainty. The brakes are “‘as safe and sure” as rep- 
utation, experience, knowledge and mechanical skill 
can make them. 


Write for name and address of nearest 
Raybestos Brake Service Station 


REPAIRMEN—YOUR ATTENTION 


Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake service 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. , 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd 


Peterborough, Ont. London, Eng. 
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The Blabon floor in 
this living room is 
of Marble Tile Lino- 
leum (pattern 2708). 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


} 
é Lanning the | 
lor Schemes 


for Yourdiome 


Vejol Alor 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have our book, 
“Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ (3rd edition) by 
Hazel H. Adler, beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of 20 cents, 


THE SATURDAY 


The dignity of true 
simplicity graces 
this room 


The art of planned simplicity has left its 
unmistakable impress of refinement in this 
tasteful room. Truly a living room in every 
sense, dignified without severity, plainly to be 
lived in and decorated accordingly, even to 
the Blabon floor of Marble Tile Linoleum to 
bear the brunt of active family life. 

‘In such homes Blabon floors of the newer 
types of linoleum are beginning to be found 
more frequently in entrance halls, dining 
rooms, bedrooms, each in patterns and tones 
in harmony with the prevailing scheme and 
plan. Their resilience is grateful to the feet 
and easy on ears and nerves. And the smooth 
surface is so easy to keep clean and bright. 
When waxed and polished occasionally the 
original beauty of the linoleum is preserved 
indefinitely. All that is necessary to keep 
them fresh is a going-over with a damp cloth 
which removes surface dust. 

In Blabon’s Inlaid and Plain Linoleums 
the colors go clear through to the burlap back 
and last for the life of the linoleum. The 
modern method of cementing linoleum down 
over builders’ deadening felt paper insures 
water-tight seams which are practically invisi- 
ble, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 


Blabon’s Printed Linoleums may also be used’ to 
advantage in many parts of the home. Blabon Rugs 
of genuine linoleum are equally attractive and service- 
able, coming in an assortment of sizes and charming 
color effects. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
forthe name Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


ABONS 


Lincleaa 


EVENING POST 


“You knew him, madam?” he asked, 
still with the veil over his eyes. 

SS Vies!?? 

“And you know—the other night——”’ 

“Yes,” she said in a lower voice, when he 
finished his question with a discreet lift of 
his eyebrows. “I was one of the last who 
was with him.” 

Without speaking, Ceesare walked to one 
of his tables and came back with a bolt of 
tweed. 

“Thees is the cloth of wheech the coat 
was made?” he asked, descending into ver- 
nacular for the first time. 

“No,” said little Miss Abby, still speak- 
ing faintly. 

“Thees?”’ he asked, turning and drawing 
a smaller piece from the shelf. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T see you know him,” he nodded, the 
veil lifting from his eyes. ‘‘The coat was 
ver’ near new.” 

“You knew him well yourself?” Miss 
Abby asked. 

“T knew him ver’, ver’ well. Cer-tain- 
lee. He come in here sometime for a suit of 
clothes and I say, ‘Meester Dykmann, I 
wonder eef you like to help Italian hos- 
pital.’ One word enough, madam. His 
hand in his pocket, like that. And once 
when I fit him, a Salvation Army come in 
on a tambourine. ‘Czsare,’ he say, ‘you 
geeve her a dollar, I geeve her a five.’ And 
right away queeck seex dollars she make-a 
the bells ring.” 

Miss Abby breathlessly nodded. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘he would do things 
like that.” 

“The cheeldren all like him, too—not 
for the penny, I mean—not cheap. But 
they smile when he pass and say, ‘Good 
morning, Meester Dykmann,’ and when one 
of the Silmerman cheeldren she break-a the 
hip and she no sets good, Meester Dykmann 
he sends her to a special hospital for seex 
months, and now no more she walks 
heepety-hop, heepety-hop, but straight in 
a march like me.”’ 

Miss Abby’s cheeks were bright with 
color; and if you had seen her, you might 
have guessed that she wasn’t far from set- 
ting up a hero in her mind. 

“Where did he live?” she asked. 

Cesare told her. 

The next question was more difficult. 

“Ts he married—do you know?” 

At that, Cesare took up his shears again 
and began to look at the soap lines on the 
flannel. 

“A costomer’s private affairs, madam,” 
he said—‘“‘you onderstand. I know leetle 
about them. But eef you ask me, I theenk 
not; or eef he was, I never hear about her. 
But where I tell you, he had a ver’ fine 
place; and the janitor’s wife she can tell 
you more, for she looks after his rooms.”’ 

At that he began rippling his shears 
again; and after Miss Abby had thanked 
him, she went to the address which he had 
given her and inquired for the janitor’s 
wife. 

“T think she’s up in Mr. Dykmann’s 
apartment, isn’t she, Joe?”’ asked an enor- 
mous woman with a tiny wisp of hair who 
was mopping the tiled floor. 

“Yep,” said the elevator boy, busy at 
the brass work around his cage. “Fifth 
floor, Apartment 57. Want to go up?” 

So little Miss Abby went up, thinking to 
herself, “‘He often went up here.” 

At Apartment 57, she stood by the door 
nearly half a minute before she felt she 
could ring the bell. 

““Somebody’s ringing the doorbell,” she 
then heard a woman’s voice saying inside. 
“Will you go?” 

“Ye-ah,’’ said someone else—a sleepier, 
younger voice. “‘I’ll go.” 

There was the creak of a board, the turn 
of a lock, and the door opening, Miss Abby 
suddenly found herself face to face with 
M’leen, the girl whose picture she had dis- 
covered in the wallet. [| 
1x 


1 WOULD have pleased you, \if you 
could have seen it—the contrast be- 


tween those two at the door. M’leen was 


Septembe, 


wearing a kimono of cubist des), 
lar patches of startling colonel 
her hair, like Mr. Kelly’s trouss, 
as though it had been slept in. “4s 
on the contrary, was wearing ak ¢j 
made suit and a neat black h— 
black hat under which not 
lock of hair was out of place. | 
rings on nearly every finger ani 
were of champagne-colored g}y 
dark red heels. Miss Abby’s oj}. 
was a cameo brooch—the Arel}j 
with a bit of the Colosseum—an ne 
were of an old-fashioned mate] 
was once called leather, the hee }; 
relieved by joyous shades. pai 
M’leen looked sleepy, as thous s 
attended a late party the r 
a theory which was at leas 
firmed by the appearance of the. 
her, while in her eyes was that sl f 
ing, slightly glassy look which ¢ 
in our history, was someti 
convivial gentlemen who ont 
evening had done something or 
the wassail bowl, or whateva @ 
erate phrase was. 4 
“Hello,” she said, staring iT 
SeYOU ring?” 
“Yes,” said Miss Abby; and je 
moments’ pause, she added, “I'\o 
I could see you for a few minute 
a lower voice, “I was a friend of 
mann’s, and I understand a 
i 


Possibly the light-haired gir 
have made the mistake if she 
up so late the night before; “bili 
Abby’s lowered voice, her plack re 
her obvious embarrassment, sht 
she detected a rather. amusing tl p 

““A lady friend of Blondy’s, § 
nounced over her shoulder; ann 
the visitor to come in, she led he 0 
hall with less sleepiness than ih 
shown before—led her with aii 
said, ‘This ought to be pretty gd 

Miss Abby followed M’leen ir}: 
room—one of those rooms whicl ii 
described by the phrase “richly f a | 
The walls, for instance, were neat |c 
by oil paintings; and in one | 
marble miniature of the Statue ( 
holding an electrolier in her han | 
stead of the lamp being shaped ; : 
it was like a purple bunch of gr: 
there were upholstered chairs, an¢ 
head, and a crystal chandelier, : | 


those long, deep davenports wh 
most as long as a Pullman sleep'(a 
so low to the ground that you | 
careful how you sit down or you |! 
strike your knees. In the cen 
room was a baize-covered table, 4: 
a brisk-looking woman was mov 
of plates and a chafing dish—I's 
guessed that she was the janitc) 
while on the davenport, in a 
dressing gown, lay another pe Ah 
an empty coffee cup on the rug } |i 
and her boyish form draped a 3 
joining chair. 

“Sit down,” said M’leen. 

“Thank you,” said little Miss :|t 
seated herself by a bookcase wh 
how didn’t seem to match ther 
room—a bookcase in which was 
the History of Civilization, for 
and Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
of Dickens which looked as tho 
been much read. 

“This is a friend of Blondy’ sy" 
M’leen, turning to the girl on “| | 
and then looking back at 


she asked, “‘What did you say y)! 
was?” : 
“Miss Bronson,”’ said Miss / 
quiet voice. 
“Pleased to meet you. 
my friend, Trixie MacDo 
you saw her in Mamma, Be 
Trixie was sitting up by 
little madam with a humorous 
noticing Miss Abby’s black ¢ 
“Honest, you gimme a scar 
first you might be Blondy’s 
Miss Abby’s heart gave suc! 
“No,” she said, “just a frie 
(Continued on Page 


h 
} ((ntinued from Page 190) 
‘tha M’leen winked over at Trixie; 
vatiing her chance, Trixie winked 
‘at ’leen. 
ou ive in the city?” continued 
= a Connecticut—on the Sound.” 
e ys often there,’ nodded M’leen. 
ess 1at’s how you met him.” 

es,'said Miss Abby; and possibly 
ng was about time that she asked a 
vesons herself, she went on, “You 
of-of Mr. Dykmann’s wife. Was he 
ed,o you know?” 

o%jaid M’leen; and beginning to 
heielf, she added, ‘“‘I don’t know 
er yu noticed it yourself, but believe 
» avays kept his fingers crossed.” 
ine Miss Abby caught the wink, 
‘thigh she made no sign, she dimly 
écatch its significance. 

9 y1 know anything about his fam- 
is others and sisters, I mean—or— 
dyyelonging to him?” 

op’ said M’leen. ‘“‘Nothing doing 
eller. He told me once he was 
at p in the Sheltering Arms, and 
fos was dead.”’ 

\e heltering Arms?”’ 

a, An orphan asylum over in Rah- 
W drove over once and he gave all 
jg treat.” 

sys some little treater, believe me,” 
rie, “but I guess we had our last 
orim last night. Oh, hello, 
-had,” she continued, looking 
{ie doorway. ‘‘ Meet Miss Brown— 
Bindy’s friends—from the country.” 
4 .oby turned to look at a tall, dark 
it a bulging forehead and a preter- 
lravity of manner. He had evi- 
jit shaved, but was still in his shirt 
;nd Miss Abby recalled that before 
eed, she had heard a door open and 
‘oz the hall. 

n andsit here, Teddy,” said M’leen, 
z)om on the side of her chair. 
sibby watched her in her quiet 
weched the newcomer seat himself 
Ven’s arm go curving around his 
e' and then she arose and said, 
must be going.” 

1 we couldn’t do more for you,” 
ven. 

,hat’s all right,” said Abby. 

fused then, having noticed for the 
ta framed photograph by the side 
lokease—the picture of a smiling, 
nned man who looked as though he 
vys sure of himself. 

wpose—all his things here will be 
ie asked. 

: said M’leen, more sharply than 
lpoken before. “But that will have 
joay his bills. We phoned the hos- 
soon as we heard about it, but he 
a few dollars on him. Those cops 
; him took care of that, all right.” 
I wasn’t thinking of that,” said 
oy, always in her gentle voice. “I 
‘wondering if—if you would care 
‘have this picture of him.” 

, Sure,” said M’leen, winking at 
's again, “if you think it’s going to 
ny good now.” 

ik you.” She took it, pausing 
ile to glance at the titles of the 
| the shelves. ‘‘He often sat here, 
»?” she asked. 

h,” said M’leen, in some surprise, 
| still caressing Teddy’s shoulder. 
vas his favorite corner—when he 
e.” 

ught so.” 
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She left then, M’leen and Teddy follow- 
ing her to the door; and while she was wait- 
ing for the elevator in the empty hallway, 
Miss Abby heard a muffled burst of laugh- 
ter from the apartment which she had just 
left—a muffled burst of laughter and the 
voice of Trixie saying, “‘Did you ever see 
anything funnier in your life?” 


x 


| peas might not have been so mirthful, 
however, if they had seen and heard 
Miss Abby a few days later when the latter 
was telling Henry Farnsworth how she 
wanted him to make up her will. You may 
remember Henry—Henry the Backward— 
with his Websterian forehead and lack of 
practice, his dark eyes and firmly closed 
lips—he who could never make Miss 
Abby’s breath come faster. She had writ- 
ten him from Bronson’s Cove, asking him 
to call “on a matter of business,” and al- 
though he had kissed her when he came 
in—kissed her in his legal manner—they 
both seemed relieved when that was over 
and the conversation began. He hadn’t 
been in long when he noticed the new pho- 
tograph on the shelf—a photograph backed 
with flowers—but, true son of the Nutmeg 
State, he instinctively turned and whittled 
at something else. 

“‘T see they’re starting work on the stee- 
ple of the church,” he said. 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Abby. 
doing for a long time.” 

“And I noticed a fresh grave as I came 
past. Anybody around here?”’’ 

“No,” said Miss Abby in her quiet voice. 
“Tt’s a Mr. Dykmann, I think; and I un- 
derstand his friends are going to give him 
quite a beautiful monument. And some- 
how it started me thinking, and I believe 
T’ll make my will, Henry—especially as 
I’m going away for quite a while, and 
there’s no telling what may happen before 
I get back.” 

She was dressed that afternoon in an 
apricot dress—a shade which went well 
with her hair and eyes—and looking at her 
with a glance of surprise, it might have 
struck Henry of the Websterian forehead 
that he would have to travel a considerable 
distance to find a nicer view. 

*‘T didn’t know you were going away,” 
he said, trying not to look at the photo- 
graph on the table. 

“Yes,’’ she quietly nodded, her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“But, say, that’s going to make it pretty 
lonely for me.” 

“You won’t mind.” 

“Won’t I?” He struggled for speech 
then and finally found this: ‘“‘Why, Abby, 
you’re all I’ve got!’”’ This he said quite 
loudly, and as though it hurt him too. 

Just for a moment, then, Miss Abby 
thought her breath was coming faster. 

“You hide it well,’”’ she gently railed him. 

‘Hide it well? Of course I do! Don’t I 
have to? But just you wait till I’m making 
enough to get married on, and I’ll show 
you!” 

“Show me what?” 

‘*T’ll show you how I love you of course! 
What else?” 

“Yes, you will!” 

It was evenly said, but there was a faint 
note of derision in her voice which brought 
him to his feet quicker than any other flick 
which she could have given him. She, too, 
arose, as though in alarm; but whether it 
was alarm or not, she couldn’t disguise 
from herself the fact that her breath was 
coming faster. 


“Tt’s needed 


EVENING POST 


“Tl show you now if you like,” he said, 
his voice none too steady. 

“You sit down,”’ she told him. 

He did it slowly, but Henry sat down— 
Henry the Backward still, you see. 

“You understand, though, don’t you?” 
he said—the silent photograph still spur- 
ring him on. 

“Understand what?” 

“Any time you want to take a chance on 
living in debt half the time oe 

Little Miss Abby demurely nodded. 

“And now,” she said, ‘“‘I’ll tell you the 
way I want to make my will.” 

Whereupon he grew more businesslike, 
and drew pencil and paper out of his pocket. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,” she 
said, “to the Sheltering Arms, of Rahway, 
New Jersey.” 

“How much?” he asked, looking up with 
startled eyes. 

“Twenty-five thousand. And another 
twenty-five to the Lexington Hospital for 
Crippled Children.” 

Henry wrote on, his mouth opening a 
bit, too, as well as his eyes. Of course 
there were other instructions, and when she 
was through, she said, “Another thing, 
Henry, I wish you’d make me up a list of 
good investments. Mr. Dawson, of the 
Westerly Bank, is making a list of sugges- 
tions, and I’d like to compare the two.” 

“How much do you want to invest?” he 
asked. 

“About eighty thousand dollars,” she 
said in her quiet voice. 

He said a queer thing then, as he arose 
to go—a very queer thing for a counselor 
learned in the law. 

“You make me feel like a bum,” he said 
in a husky voice. 

“Why, Henry!” she protested. ‘What 
a thing to say!”’ 

“You do, though,” he said, and bit by 
bit, all his Websterian plaster seemed to be 
falling from his laths, and left him showing 
a much more natural-looking framework. 

“But I don’t see why I should,” she said. 

“You—you who have so much,” he told 
her, “‘and me—I have s0 little.” 

It was the way he said it, more than the 
words, which touched her—the humble, 
despairing tones of a lover who has no 
thoughts of either torts or demurrers—and 
again Miss Abby’s breath began to come 
faster. 

“He’s getting better,” she thought. 
“That’s twice.” 

“Well, good-by,”’ he said, holding out 
his hand and still speaking as before. ‘“‘I’ll 
have the will ready tomorrow.” 

“But, Henry,” she said, all innocence in 
a moment, “don’t you want to kiss me 
good-by?”’ 

“Want to?” he said. 
whether I want to!” 

And indeed he showed her to such good 
purpose that he had been gone nearly five 
minutes before Miss Abby’s breath re- 
turned to normal, 

“He'll do,” she thought. : 

She turned to the picture, then, which was 
smiling at her from the table—smiling at 
her with keen-chinned amusement. 

““Thanks—to you,” said she. 

And still the picture smiled at her—the 
smile of a man who was always sure of him- 
self. And if you had been there a few min- 
utes later, it might have struck you that it 
was also the smile of a man who could al- 
ways be sure of the gratitude of the happy- 
eyed Miss Abby, who was changing the 
flowers that stood behind his picture on the 
shelf. 


“T’ll show you 
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Hell thank you 
for the hint 


OUR piping contractor will thank you 

for this hint—Grinnell Pipe Hangers. 
Their use will cut his labor costs just as they 
have always cut ours. And we’ve used a dozen 
million of them. For yourself, you’ll get a pip- 
ing equipment that can always be kept in per- 
fect alignment through the simple adjustable 
features of these hangers. 


These hangers grew out of the practical sug- 
gestions of experienced Grinnell construction 
foremen. That’s why they solve actual field 
problems of hanging pipe and radiators any- 
where. Since they can be bought on the open 
market, why be content with anything less 
than the best? Our 120-page catalogue tells 
how to choose the right hanger for any job. 
Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 West Ex- 

change St., Providence, R. I. 


Use a 
dozen 


and see why 
weve used 


a dozen 
million 
—_~ 


GRINNELL 
Adjustable. 


PIPE HANGERS 
ALBRIGAT 


TOOTH BRUSA 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 
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EIGHT-IN-LINE 
$1995 


HAT the public, who have helped us to 
achieve it, may share in the commemo- 
ration of our 50th anniversary as builders 
of good, sound transportation vehicles, 

Gardner presents the anniversary sedan. 


To fittingly commemorate this event we offer 
this fine, full-size four-door Sedan at a price that 
is worthy of the attention of all who drive. It is 
not a coach, nor of the coach type. But a well- 
built, quality enclosed car on the famous Gard- 


ner chassis. 


. the true beauty of line and fin- 
. that is good taste. 


It has beauty . . 
ish that endures. . 


Inside there is the look of comfort. And there is 
comfort. It is generously roomy. Upholstery is 
best mohair—not velour, not corduroy. No un- 
sightly open joints. The touch of good taste is in 
the fine hardware. 


The quiet tone is matched by an actual quiet, for 
this car is so sturdily built and so carefully insu- 
lated that shutting of the windows and doors 
shuts out all outside sound .. 


.- Body and chassis noises, squeaks and rattles 
are silenced by leather insulators. Metal does not 
touch metal. 


Ventilation is had at a hand’s turn, through the 
vertical-rising windshield, cowl or windows. 
Satin curtains regulate the sun. 


Ve 


But comfort is more than a matter of interior. A 
chassis sturdy and in balance, full balloon tires, 
shock-absorbers front and rear, powerful non- 
glare lights— these are contributions to comfort. 


1926 Models—Lower Prices 


Eight-in-line Body Styles 


Specral Toprings. oo. dec oes he eee te ceeencan es $1995 
Foursome Roadste¥s 30 2.0 0M. RS SR a $1005 
Aniniversary Sedan 3. (218: 102 SOI >... $1095 
Foursome Cabriolet........ i... .tetese Pastubere oe $2245 
Sport: Sedan. fo. cnc temas hee aeaiener cian $2205 
DeLuxe Sedasy.. +. oa .cacev ciate 3 oe ae pelle nee $2405 


All Prices F. O. B. St. Louis 


IM ORT 0: Ok: CNORMM PICA ENGYY 
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Anni Versary Sedans 


SIX 
$1595 


So are the Gardner enclosed brakes on all four 
wheels and the steering apparatus specially engi- 
neered for ease of handling: 


ve 


Drive the car. Any Gardner dealer will welcome 
you. It will glide off with you, telling its own quiet 
story of power obedience — seemingly without 
limit. Hills, rough roads, traffic, the flash getaway, 
the instant stop—this car keeps its poise. Owners 
say it is nearly thought-controlled. 


And all this ease, comfort, performance, results 
from a sound simplicity of construction. Simplic- 
ity reaches its peak in the trim Eight-in-line 
motor. Perfect, equalized combustion in all cyl- 
inders is assured by the Swan manifold system of 
fuel distribution. 


Properly cooled and oiled and fueled, the power- 
ful motor does its work in comfort—and quietly. 
The smoothness of this simplified Eight-in-line 
engine is a brand new sensation in motoring. 


a 


Choose either the Eight-in-line or the Six. You 
will take its wheel each succeeding time with a 
new pride of ownership. 


And you will be certain of having bought well. 
This Eight-in-line Anniversary Sedan at $1995 
is exactly the same price as the open car. The Six 
Anniversary Sedan at $1595, equipment consid- 
ered, is the lowest priced Gardner closed car 
ever built. 


You know you can confidently expect perform- 
ance and durability in any Gardner car. Its 
makers still cling to the old-fashioned ideal of 
always building well. 


Six-Cylinder Body Styles 
Touring..... ccs Ba opulent eee Roe rAOS 


Fotrsome Roadster) 2.06028. 0.2.3 Ae ee ee. $1505 
BOM WGI crack oop rer cut wlten pale a PO tte ye ee $1505 
Anniversary Sedan. Sika VaR ae ee 8 $1595 
Rourstme Cabriolet ).c ie. S42 004.0) 2 eee: $1845 
IS DOME SCAG eh ae ie gos chee. ciel gaa cy ons aktce Opened $1895 
DeruAe SEAM. he ace a ts lige sn on eee ent ehe $1895 
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The automobiles that elicit favorable attention 
in the traffic streams or at the curb are the ones 
that have that ‘‘well-kept’’ appearance—the ones 
that look new and. reflect pride of ownership. 

Many thousands of automobile owners, have 
found an effective and economical service that 
reduces the time, effort and expense of keeping 
their new cars looking their best all the time, 

~ and which at the same time adds ma- 


terially to the life of the original finish- 


OF MAXIMU 


 PPEARANC 
MILEAGE ~ 


=} MAKES THE FIRST FINISH LAST 


For the equivalent cost of three or four wash 
jobs you can give your new car Permanize pro- 
tection—and this small sum 
will be returned to you many 
times over in reduced washing 
time and expense. 


“ 


Whether your new car is 
finished in Paint-and-Var- 
nish, Baked Enamel or one 
of the new Lacquers, it needs 
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FARMING IN FRANCE 


Berchéres des Pierres, with 708 inhabi- 
tants—where, by the way, I did see a sign 
bearing a single word, a family name that 
has long been celebrated in Chicago. At 
the corner of the small building so adorned 
stood a very American-looking self-binder 
with the same name on it. 

There is not a habitation between these 
villages, but almost every square foot of the 
soil is in cultivation, the greater part of it 
cut up into the strips or patches that I 
mentioned before. The tillers of the soil 
live in the villages, going back and forth to 
their fields. Obviously, if a man’s land lies 
halfway between Chamblay and Coudray, 
he will have a journey of better than two 
miles night and morning to get from his 
house to his field. 

To an American this seems an absurd ar- 
rangement; but if you ask why they do it, 
that is only one of a hundred questions con- 
cerning French agriculture that cannot be 
answered without going back a thousand 
years to the depths of the Middle Ages. 
Of course, under the feudal régime, all this 
land, ‘as. well as nearly all other land in 
Western Europe, was comprised in manors, 
each with its lord who claimed the use of 
the soil by various intricacies of feudal 
tenure. The actual tillers gathered in vil- 
lages at first for defense. They cultivated 
the land in long narrow strips, for with 
very scant fertilization one-third of it lay 
fallow every year. The village and the strip 
have persisted. 

Here and there in France, especially in 
Brittany, you find isolated farm houses 
standing on the land that the house occu- 
pier works. Almost everywhere, also, you 
will find large farms with their separate 
buildings. In fact, big farming and little 
farming are mixed together over much of 
the country. 

Only three miles from Chamblay is a 
farm of 800 acres. But no doubt the typ- 
ical village-dwelling French farmer would 
consider our idea of a separate house on 
every separate farm as a most unsocial 
and inconvenient manner of living, not to 
mention the danger. 

As to the persistence of the old idea of de- 
fense, I cannot recall a courtyard that did 
not contain, along with its straw stack and 
compost heap, a dog kennel inhabited by a 
good-sized and able-looking dog that had 
every appearance of being strictly on the 
job. The intrusion of a foreign-looking per- 
son with a camera invariably filled the dog 
with suspicion and indignation. It was a 
comfort to notice that he was held by a 
stout chain. At night the gate is shut and 
the dog unchained. 


Thrift on Every Hand 


But while the dog was always bitterly 
hostile, I found the people invariably good- 
natured, and sociably ready to be photo- 
graphed or to do anything else that would 
contribute to the stranger’s entertainment. 
Once, when wandering around the yard, 
heedless of the impassioned protests of the 
dog, I received a very friendly caution to 
move a little farther away lest I come 
within reach of his chain. Out on the road 
farmers stopped their horses, with evident 
amusement, to be photographed. Perhaps, 
with due regard for accurate reporting, I 
ought to add that while five cents is small 
change with us, a franc, although it is really 
worth less than five cents at present, is an 
important: piece of money in rural France. 
Perhaps the franc had something to do 
with the genial smile. A farmer’s wife was 
well pleased to sell us good, cool buttermilk 
at rather less than a cent for two glasses. 

Another pretty constant feature of the 
courtyard is the bundles of fagots, care- 
fully tied up and stored in a corner. A good 
part of them we would call twigs or small 
branches and throw away, but they form 
the most important portion of a French 
farmer’s fuel. The farmer’s wife has a really 
wonderful art of making the pot boil with 
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only a handful of these dry twigs. Gather- 
ing up fagots for fuel is part of that French 
thrift which is properly held up for our 
admiration, or used as.a reproach to our 
prodigality. An elderly lady trudging 
home with a pack of fagots on her back is 
a quite common sight. 

They are an admirably thrifty people. 
We should respect them for it and try to 
emulate them. But we need not overlook 
that much of their thrift is compulsory. 
They have to be thrifty or go cold. Also it 
is in good part a corollary of cheap labor. 


Gathering twigs for firewood would be a 


ruinous undertaking where an American 
scale of wages prevailed. 

As to the absence of shops in the village, 
market day is still a very important insti- 
tution in rural France. Nearly every town, 
as distinguished from a village like Cham- 
blay, will have its market day, once a 
month, once a fortnight, once a week, or 
semiweekly, according to its size. Even in 
Paris a great part of the city’s food supply 
for the day is sold at the enormous central 
market between the hours of six and nine 
in the morning. 


Market Day at Tours 


Sellers of foodstuffs congregate there in: 


great numbers in the early hours in order 
to be on hand at the beginning of the mar- 
ket, and restaurants in the neighborhood 
keep open all night for their accommoda- 
tion. This has proved very convenient and 
educational to many Americans who visit 
Paris for the laudable purpose of enlarging 
their minds and improving their taste by 
contact with French culture. Having de- 
voted themselves since one o’clock A.M. to 
the absorption of Gallic culture in certain 
bogus and expensive resorts of Mont- 
martre, which are maintained exclusively 
for their benefit, American seekers of sweet- 
ness and light run down to any one of sev- 
eral market-place restaurants.in time to 
have a very early breakfast or a very late 
supper at six o’clock and witness the open- 
ing of the market. No doubt that is an 
important cultural object, but whether all 
of them.are quite certain that what they 
are witnessing is a Paris market and not 
the Battle of Bunker Hill may be an open 
question. 

However, a market place and a market 
day are standard French institutions. 
Tours, with 80,000 inhabitants, has its mar- 
ket day twice a week. Of course in a city of 
that size distribution of foodstuff goes on 
continually, and even in the central market 
place certain edible goods are always for 
sale. But every Wednesday and Saturday 
morning farmers come in with their prod- 
uce, and then the market place is quite 
transformed. 

Country men and women—women pre- 
dominating—are thickly camped all over 
the square, each with a big hamper, or with 
baskets and sacks of farm produce. Mainly 
it was vegetables that they had for sale 
when I was there. Some of them came as 
far as a dozen miles, starting well before 
sunrise. A great many came on foot, lead- 
ing a horse cart or a donkey cart. As in Bel- 
gium, dogs are often used as draft animals, 


sometimes trotting in harness beneath the - 


cart while the man or woman pushes or 
pulls, and sometimes pulling in front along- 
side the human motor. 

Farmers come to market not only to sell 
but to buy. Booths are set up all around 
the market hall. A big space that was 
quite empty yesterday is now packed full 
of small canvas-covered stands in which 
cloth, hats, caps, pots, pans, kerosene 
lamps, trinkets, and so on, are set forth 
for sale. In general the goods that a mer- 
chant in an American country town offers 
for farm consumption are offered here, and 
in general the: French farmer b ys here 
rather than in the village where be lives. 
While the goods are of many sorts, one 
common characteristic strikes an observer. 
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More Owners Than Far 
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during the war and has now been 

something has been accomplished 
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tive person, moving but slowly. 
tief reason for mentioning that con- 
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‘deed, France is still a rural nation. 
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| 
Almost Tax-Exempt 


in @ tax-ridden world this French 
terest stands out in glorious isola- 
most the only big property interest 
Te that pays no taxes; or prac- 
none, for the total yield of direct 
vied on French farmers is too trivial 
iken seriously. Last year that total 
y two million dollars. 

e the war hardly anybody seems to 
inded the farmer’s practical exemp- 
m direct taxation, but since the war 
tried ministry after another has 
to devise some scheme for getting 
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of the income-tax law. First, the as- 
it for taxation was based on the 
value of the land. In 1919 the law, 
iad yielded practically nothing, was 
-d so that assessors might levy the 
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tax on a farmer’s actual income if that 
would yield the government more than a 
tax based on rental value. But next year— 
in what looked like panicky haste—this 
amendment was further amended so that a 
farmer might pay a tax based on rental 
value or one based on actual income, which- 
ever was the lowest. In short, the govern- 
ment shifted the shoe quite to the other 
foot. 

But there is loud grumbling from the 
cities over this practical exemption from 
taxation—loud grumbling at the farmer in 
general, as a matter of fact. For in addi- 
tion to that escape from taxes the French 


farm interest also stands in contrast to some - 


other European interests in that it is un- 
questionably more prosperous than it was 
before the war. The reason is simple 
enough. Prices have gone up and the 
French farmer is predominantly a seller, 
not a buyer either of goods or of labor. Of 
course he does buy things, but a great part 
of his living comes directly off the farm, 
and he hires little labor. The surplus, 
above his family’s consumption, he sells 
for a much higher price than he got before 
the war. By and large he is better off than 
ever before. 


Juggled Incomes 


For many years French farmers have, as 
a rule, derived a very solid advantage from 
protective duties. Normally France pretty 
nearly feeds herself, but in a great majority 
of years she imports some wheat. The im- 
ported wheat, of course, must fetch in the 
French market a price sufficient to pay the 
duty; so in many years the French price of 
wheat will be higher than the world-market 
price by something like the amount of the 
duty—to the profit of the home wheat 
grower. 

At present the duty works out nineteen 
cents a bushel, and if the protective prin- 
ciple was functioning to its full extent 
French farmers would be getting about that 
much more than the Chicago or Liverpool 
price. With a rather poor crop last year, 
however, the government made an arrange- 
ment that largely offset the protection, 
and the same arrangement will probably 
be continued this year. Nevertheless, pro- 
tection has on the whole been a decided 
benefit to farmers and it is still on the stat- 
ute books—as the cities are always pointing 
out in connection with the fact that farmers 
pay almost no direct taxes. Every now and 
then, indeed, the cities declare with much 
feeling that the farmer is the real war 
profiteer. 

I should guess, for whatever the guess 
may be worth, that such expressions of dis- 
satisfaction are about all the cities will get 
out of it. That huge farm vote looms before 
every politician’s eyes. But there is another 
and a better reason—namely, the extreme 
difficulty of framing a tax that will produce 
any important revenue when it has to be 
levied on so many people in such small 
sums. In connection with this thorny sub- 
ject of taxing the farms, an intensive study 
was made last year of a village which was 
taken to be truly representative of con- 
ditions in a great part of the country. It 
was a village of small proprietors, each 
farmer as a rule cultivating his fields by his 
own labor and that of his family, raising 
and selling the usual variety of agricultural 
products, including grain, livestock, poul- 
try, milk, eggs, wine, and so on. 

The investigators found, first, that no- 
body in the village paid a tax, and they 
concluded after careful inquiry that no- 
body in it could be convicted of having a 
net income in excess of 1500 francs, that 
amount being exempt under the law. At 
today’s rate of exchange 1500 franes comes 
to less than seventy-two dollars in our 
money. Yet there was indubitable evidence 
that the inhabitants of this village as a 
whole were in a comparatively prosperous 
state. They had been paying off some 
mortgages and they were living better than 
before the war. 

It further appeared that the more pros- 
perous villagers, who might be in danger 
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from an inquisitive assessor, charged the 
farm with their own labor and that of the 
working members of their family—which 
usually came to three people in all—at the 
monstrous rate of fifty francs, roughly 
$2.40 a day, thereby absorbing the net in- 
come. The manufacturer charges the cost 
of his labor against his sales, why not the 
farmer? The legal side of the question is 
far too intricate for me. Indeed it appears 
that the ancient Gallic boast, “‘whatever is 
not clear is not French,’’ no more applies 
to their revenue laws than it would apply 
to ours. People who have studied it say 
this revenue law is a fearfully complicated 
thing. In an overwhelming majority of 
cases French farmers solve all its difficul- 
ties with neatness and dispatch by simply 
refusing, or neglecting, to make a return. 

In the aggregate, French agriculture pro- 
duces a big yearly income, directly sup- 
porting about half the population of the 
country. The cities insist, very logically, 
that it ought to be taxed. The practical 
question, aside from mere political consid- 
erations, is how are you going to get much 
taxes out of a man whose real net income 
is only $200 or $300 a year? Very good 
authority says that the law, with an ex- 
emption of 1500 franes, does not as a rule 
reach a farmer who occupies less than 
sixty-six acres, which is a large farm in 
France. 

Of course the farmer’s $200 or $300 a 
year represents a much bigger real in- 
come than the same amount of money in 
the hands of a city workman would repre- 
sent, for the farmer and his family get a 
large part of their living out of the farm. 
But there are obvious difficulties in taxing 
a man on the cheese he eats during the 
year when it is his own cheese. 

I have used the figure of $200 or $300 a 
year at random. Aside from the intensive 
study of a single village mentioned, there 
is no direct evidence as to what an or- 
dinary, or typical, small farm yields in cash 
during a year; but indirect evidence indi- 
cates that $300 a year is very much above 
the mark. That is 6300 franes, and out in 
the country a franc is still a franc. Sixty- 
three hundred of them will in a good many 
cases buy a farm. In that connection the 
splitting up of farm lands into separate 
tracts has about reached the practicable 
or desirable limit, because with subdivision 
carried much further a great many tracts 
would fail to afford a living to the families 
working them. Nevertheless 75,000 large 
farms—as the French reckon size—remain, 
and some of them would be big farms in 
any country. So in 1919, to be in fashion, 
the legislature passed an act authorizing 
departments and communes to buy large 
tracts, split them up and resell them on 
twenty-five years’ credit to actual dirt 
farmers, preference being given to those 
with large families. 


Postwar Improvements 


That the government did not expect any 
extensive operations under this law is indi- 
cated by the simple fact that the credit put 
at the disposal of the departments and 
communes for the purpose of carrying it 
into effect was limited to $150,000 in our 
money. But the point of most interest to 
us is the provision in the law that no small 
farm sold under the act should have a 
value in excess of 10,000 francs. At 6 per 
cent the net yearly income from such a 
farm would be 600 francs, while, as I men- 
tioned before, $300 is 6300 francs. No 
doubt that sum is much above the average 
farm income. 

The French farmer is mostly his own 
landlord and boss, also his own hired man. 
He is not merely the backbone of the na- 
tion, as a large library of eulogistic litera- 
ture asserts, but about half of the entire 
animal. He has no end of virtues. But he 
handles an amazingly small amount of 
cash during a year, and his buying power, 
or consuming power, is correspondingly 
limited. He lives within what seems to us 
a very narrow margin. If his villages and 
market days and many of his implements 
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and methods would strike an American 
farmer as amusingly primitive, you may be 
sure that various arrangements in and 
about his house would strike an American 
farmer’s wife as equally primitive, without 
being at all amusing. 

Nevertheless French farmers are, beyond 
question, living better and consuming more 
than before the war. For one thing, thanks 
to their codperative associations, they are 
buying much more improved farm ma- 
chinery. In the cities, especially the pro- 
vincial cities, along with complaints of 
scarcity of labor, you often hear the farm- 
er’s prodigality unfavorably mentioned. 
Cases are known—so I am told, although I 
did not witness the distressful sight—of a 
farmer actually having an automobile. 
Many farmers and their wives have been 
caught buying canned goods and even fruit, 
“Which,”’ as a provincial Frenchman ex- 
claimed to me, ‘‘would have been regarded 
as a crime before the war.” 

Altogether, at present,the French farmer, 
with his high prices for foodstufis, his pro- 
tective duties, his practical exemption 
from taxation and his occasional orgies of 
eating canned salmon and cherries, seems 


‘| to bea quite unpopular person in the cities. 


It should always be remembered that in 
speaking of these tillers of the soil a French- 
man will not call them farmers. He will call 
them peasants, which has an implication 
quite different from that attached to the 
American word “‘farmer.”’ It does not ex- 
actly imply a lower order of beings as it did 
under Louis XIV, but it is not a eulogistic 
term. It was not until 1779 that serfdom 
was Officially abolished on French crown- 
lands. A world that talks democracy but 
retains a snobbish heart cannot be ex- 
pected to forget, in only 146 years, that 
one’s ancestors were not free. Farmers’ 
wives and daughters work regularly in the 
field, and a snobbish world has its own opin- 
ions about that. 

If the Frenchman who is speaking hap- 
pens to be a city workman who admires 
Bolshevism, probably he will also call his 
rustic fellow citizen a pig, an ass and a 
goose, at least. In that regard the peasant 
proprietor is a very solid backbone. It is 
an interesting circumstance that the great 
social upheaval known as the French Revo- 
lution did, as one enduring result, put ac- 
tual ownership of the land into the hands 
of those who tilled it, thereby creating a 
great conservative political element. Prob- 
ably that will be the one permanent result 
of the Russian Revolution. Revolutions 
promise to make people prosperous. So 
far as they ever do make them prosperous 
they also make them conservative. 

Even before the war, but still more since, 
a drift from the rural districts to the cities 
has been complained of in France as in 
every other Western country. But in 
France the movement has been compara- 
tively small and the shift in percentage 
figures of rural and urban population is 
insignificant. Mainly the farm people stick 
to their farms. 


Foreign Farm Hands 


In that connection, one thing about 
France should not be overlooked—namely, 
it suits the French. They do not emigrate. 
They may live on a narrow margin at home, 
but a long reeord shows that they prefer 
that to living anywhere else. Since the war, 
however, there has been an important 
immigration, part of it seasonal. In the 
southern part of the country, Italians and 
Spaniards come in for the harvest. Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland and even Belgium furnish 
quite large contingents of workmen in min- 
ing, the building trade, and to some extent 
in agriculture. 

There are official statistics on this sub- 
ject, for over most of Europe the war set up 
a great, foolish nuisance of registering, pho- 
tographing and tabulating all foreigners. 
Even in England, which was so long a free 
port for persons as well as goods,/if you 
stay longer than eight weeks you must have 
a handful of photographs taken of yourself 
and go around to the police with a solemn 


ay. 
Septemb 


statement of your ancestry an) 
In France, in addition to the re jj 
your arrival, the law says thai ; 
more than fifteen days, you m) r 
police with photographs and yie 
get an identification card. In}, 
ordinary tourists the law is\o 
strictly enforced. However, ig 
applied to immigrant workmen); 
government to say positively th 
there are more than a millions 
France. Undoubtedly a largs\y 
others are there without bein;'e 
This immigration speaks fo 
the prosperous state of the cou; y 
rule immigrants go only whei/t 
jobs. Reconstruction of the big 
pied and wrecked by the Gern )s 
a great demand for labor. Tt 
about finished, but the numbe jf 
ers who come into France seek y 
ment keeps about up to the pe), 
relative. The French wage scall |} 
meager to us, looks attractive ||y 
in Italy and Poland. 


Cliff Dwellers of the )j 


In the country everywhere I » 
plaints of the scarcity of labor 
the agricultural industry thi) 
most hands first and last is wi} 
which is scattered all over Fr\ 
South, in fact, produces more w:} 
famed champagne district. Son h 
grape juice form a not insignifi\ 
many a small farmer’s incom 
same time a good deal of grape t 
in comparatively large tracts 
hired hands. + | 

French vineyards are gener 
to the same sort of pests that | 
growers in Western New York 
Michigan and California, so tl 
labor must be expended in sp 
otherwise protecting them. Als 
making requires first and last a » 
hands, for a bottle of good wii) 
wet-nursed from infancy to m:\ 
the sediment out. Cliff dwelli|, 
way, is not a lost art in France. | 
bank of the River Loire is dor 
many miles by high limestone b 
times rising almost from the w 
and sometimes half a mile or so \ 
a cultivated flat in between. 1: 
full of habitations and wine ce 
cut into the solid rock. 

At the village of Vouvray, eas 
the proprietor of a ninety-aecr 
who makes his own wine, led m 
mile of wine cellars, tunneled in’ 
rock; then took me up a long, s 
case, also cut out of solid roc 
stepped forth into his grapevil 
plateau at the top of the bluff. 
sive rock-hewn wine cellars ha 
doors at intervals to keep out the 
are said to maintain almost e| 
same temperature summer 4a! 
making them ideal places for the| 
grape juice. i 

And a good deal of the plat 
top of the bluff has a soil that is 
to grape culture. Up there vines 
sunshine there is and are not s 
damage from early frost as those‘ 
tom lands. A man grows his gra 
top of the bluff, then turns them 
and stores it as long as he likes, v 
pense for refrigeration, in the bo 
rock beneath. 

The workmen in the winery 
often proprietors of little vine 
small that a man can tend his ¢ 
and still give a good deal of ti 
winery for wages. Often these # 
prietors live in habitations cut 
cliff. Stepping out into the big p 
vineyard, where the July sun fe It 
the chill of the tunnels down belt 
a splendid view over many ! 
river valley with the twin to 
Cathedral on the western 
some objects in the foregrou 
eye—unmistakably house 


——— 


ing up among the grapevines: a 
vant manner with no house in 8: 


ri could hardly be expected to pro- 
ae to carry off the smoke from a 
¢: into the rock, so a flue is tunneled 
dchrough the stone and then ex- 
jor several feet in a conventional 
ostone chimney pot that stands in 
n¢, or the grass, with no visible rela- 
» house. The heating and cooking 
othe house will consist of a broad- 
.e wide-throated fireplace. Every 
grapevines are cut back to within 
so of the thick root. The dead 
scopped off is collected, tied in bun- 
n makes an impostant part of the 
flsupply. In one cave house I saw 
p boiling cheerfully over a double 
apf dead grapevine cuttings; and I 
hat when I was engaged in agricul- 
,4ichigan we used to consider the 
i from the grapevines a great 
heaping it up somewhere and 
gt just to get rid of it. In a French 
ole, by the way, nearly everything 
- ie bread seems to be boiled in a 
9, rather than baked or fried. 
ilFrance has achieved, or preserved, 
ny farm as the typical rural condi- 
3 only fair to say that her small- 
er agriculture is not particularly 
n 
»verage yield an acre of wheat, 
pad oats is a full third higher in 
n than in France. In about forty 
yermany, Holland, Belgium and 
ac increased their average yields an 
ededly more than France did. 
; ear at a glance that in order to de- 
Izgh efficiency a small-farm scheme 
every extensive codperation. The 
er of a fifteen-acre tract cannot buy 
nichinery. Especially in a fenceless, 
ls country there is not much point in 
ynis field clean if his neighbor’s field 


iN spend very little money im- 
unis breeds of livestock, and can do 
y ny ditching and draining on his 
cunt. Up to the war French farmers 
i) a conservative individualism, but 
agave an important stimulus to co- 


| 


iasy Credit for Farmers 

} 

I are now over a thousand syndi- 
(local codperative associations, for 
l1ose of improving the breeds of live- 
| ad a great many for the purpose of 
lg the use of machinery on the 
.As producers, or sellers, farmers 


ry, fruit, wine, tobacco, livestock - 


lr syndicates. As buyers they have 
aons for the purchase of fertilizer, 
a1so on. In all nearly 8000 codpera- 
zcultural syndicates are counted up. 
2many of them are interlapping, or 
ving, the same man belonging to 


2;overnment has encouraged farm 
rion, and since the war it has ex- 
dredit facilities to farmers on easy 
. Llaw of 1920 established a National 
| Agricultural Credit, to which the 
(France was required, in considera- 
the renewal of its charter, to make 
advances and payments. Ninety- 
a offices are subordinate to the 
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national office. They make loans to indi- 
viduals and, particularly, to codperative 
associations—short-term loans for carrying 
through to harvest, medium-term loans for 
operations that extend over more time and 
long-term loans for permanent improve- 
ments. The total of such loans outstanding 
at the end of last year was nearly half a 
billion francs. 

That comes roughly to $25,000,000. In 
any national scheme of farm credit at home 
such a sum would seem insignificant, but in 
viewing French agriculture you are always 
looking through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope; all the items seem small to Amer- 
ican eyes. 


Rural Prosperity 


Agriculture is prosperous, although the 
output is not up to the prewar level. The 
big region devastated by the Germans has 
been practically restored, and in consider- 
ing the unhappy financial state of the 
French Government it should be remem- 
bered that France carried through this 
huge reconstruction out of her own re- 
sources. Still the area under wheat is 
smaller by about two and a quarter million 
acres than in 1913, and last year’s outturn 
was smaller by about a million tons. This 
is mainly due to a shift from wheat land to 
grass—the same thing, on a smaller scale, 
that is complained of in England. 

At the same time imports of wheat are no 
larger than before the war. This is explained 
on the ground that during the war the gov- 
ernment enforced a mixture of coarser 
grains with wheat for the daily loaf, and 
having got used to it, the country keeps it 
up, thereby making a permanent reduction 
in the consumption of wheat. Certainly 
there is no better bread anywhere than that 
on French tables. The number of farm ani- 
mals is also somewhat smaller than before 
the war; yet by and large there is no 
scarcity of meat. It is true that last win- 
ter some tender-hearted English men and 
women set up quite an outcry over the ex- 
port of superannuated horses to Paris 
slaughterhouses, and horse meat is an 
article of daily sale there. Very likely, 
however, it is eaten by people who before 
the war had no meat at all. 

France had a postwar boom and a col- 
lapse, as every other important country in 
the world did. But a competent observer 
would now be able to write, ‘‘The brilliant 
economic revival that began in the early 
months of 1922 has as yet suffered no 
eclipse. The entire population has con- 
tinued in full employment and her produc- 
tion has been retarded by the shortage of 
labor.” 

Those words were actually written a 
year ago, but from the best accounts they 
might be repeated today. Last winter, as 
the government’s big expenditures on re- 
construction were coming to an end, a 
slump was predicted. There was a brief 
wavering, but the nation seems to be as 
busy today as ever. 

The financial position of the government 
looks very precarious from day to day, but 
it has been looking equally precarious al- 
most every day since the Armistice. What 
will finally come of it is anybody’s guess. 
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he Nickel Lunch 


{ete government figures show 
why Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts are “The Nickel Lunch”. 
These delicious, nourishing nuts 
are full of energy-producing calo- 
ties. Not only irresistibly good, 
but the most wholesome of foods. 


Calories per Ounce 


Peanuts... .110 
Chicken ... 


White bread. . 75 
Potatoesi... 4: 


Planters Peanuts are 
healthful. They con- 
tain valuable vegeta- 
ble oil needed in 
internal lubrication. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S, PAT: OFF. 


GOOD— 
and Good for You 


Big, specially selected 
peanuts—the pick 
of the crop— 
roasted and 
salted by pro- 
cesses that keep 
them fresh and 
Chispiy. C4 ever ye 
where. Make them a 
daily habit. 

They are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they 
are in the glassine bag with 
the name “Planters” and “Mr. 
Peanut” on it. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Canadian factory: Toronto 


PENNANT 


SALTED PEANUTS 
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The highest type 
Of jobbers distribute 


MUELLER PRUDULT 


‘Sep | 


to the four corners of America 


There is scarcely acity, town or village in North America 
in which Mueller Brass Plumbing Equipment cannot be 


procured on short notice. 


Everywhere, leading plumb- 


ing supply jobbers (more than 200 of them) carry large 
stocks of Mueller Products and Mueller parts to facilitate 


Albuquerque, N. M. 

M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa..... Lehigh Valley Supply Co. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Standard Supply & Equipment Co. 
Amarillo, Tex......... ....Clowe & Cowan 
Asheville, N. C.........Whitman-Douglas Co. 
Atlanta, Ga...... A Walker Supply Co. 
Augusta, Ga. ..Barrett Supply Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Eidman Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md!, James Robertson Mfg. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Wachter, Hoskins & Russell, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Galloup Pipe & Supply Co. 
Bay City, Mich.....Alert Pipe & Supply Co. 
Billings, Mont.................Marshall-Wells Co. 
Binghamton,N.Y.,Charles Millar & Son Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Jefferson Plumbers’ & Mill Supply Co. 
Bloomington, IIls..........Lederer-Allard Co. 
Bluefield, W. Va...........Bluefield Supply Co. 
Boise, Idaho 

Idaho Hdw. & Plumbing Supply Co. 
Boston, Mass........ Brown- Wales Co. 
Boston, Mass..............00.. E. F. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass.... .... Locke-Stevens Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn...J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn N. Yn. cusses Julius Cohen 
Brooklyn, N. Y......J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. sSaitees & Weinsier Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... Shukow-Blackman 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.....William H. McClain Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y..... Warren & Dellwardt 
Bushnell, IIs. ...Bushnell Pump Co. 
Camden, N. J.........J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Canton, Ohio........Scioto Valley Supply Co. 
Casper, Wyo......M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Towa 

Cedar Rapids Pump & Supply Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C...... Whitman-Dousglas Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn......... James Supply Co. 
Chicago, IIls............ .._Inland Supply Co. 
Chicago, IIls...................Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIls.. Henion & Hubbell, Inc. 


Christopher, Ills......... Egyptian Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio...............Merkel Bros. Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., The Williams Hdw. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio, Scioto Valley Supply Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 

The Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Dallas, Tex................. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Danville, Ils...................Inland Supply Co. 
Davenport, Iowa......N. O, Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio.... ..W. H. Kiefaber Co. 
Decatur, Ills. ..Field & Shorb Co. 
Denver, Colo. ...... Sullivan-Fox Co. 
Denver, Colo..... Oo’ attew Supply Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 5 - H. Kurtz Co. 
Detroit, Mich....A. Harvey’ 4 ‘Sons Mfg. Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa.. .Kretschmer Mfg. Co. 
Duluth, Minn. Central Supply Co. 
Durham, N. C.,. Tomlinson Co., Inc. 
East Chicago, I ..Inland Supply Co. 
Easton, Pa........ Leh sh Valley Supply Co. 


Mueller Faucets are manufactured in Canada by MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and are distributed by the following jobbers: 


Calgary, Alta. 

J. H. Ashdown Hardware Co., Ltd. 
Calgary, Alta... ...Crane, Limited 
Calgary, Alta... Metals, Limited 
Edmonton, Alta. arrol-Wilson, Ltd. 
Edmonton, Alta.... .......Metals, Limited 
Edmonton, Alta..... Western Supplies, Ltd. 
Fort William, Ont. 

Plumbing & & eb Sel scorins Supply Co. 
Hamilton, Ont. .... Marks & Company 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
London, Ont. 
Mitchell Plumbing Supply Co. 


quick delivery for use in new or old homes, apartments, 
hotels and public buildings. The facilities and resources 
of these trustworthy jobbers are always at your disposal. 


Wherever you may live, your plumber can get these de- | 
pendable fittings on short notice and at reasonable prices. 


UNITED STATES JOBBERS 


Eau Claire, Wis.....W. H. Hobbs Supply Co. 
El Paso, Tex......M. J. O'Fallon Supply Co. 
Erie, Pa. i 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa ‘Leighton Supply Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex. ee _Atlas Supply Co. 
Fresno, Galif nah oe Mark-Lally Co. 
Fresno, Calif...Midstate Pipe & Supply Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.....The P & H Supply Co. 
Galesburg; Tllsi. 35355. peee -May Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... Richards Mfg. Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. Murphy Supply Co. 
Greenfield, Mass. Aird-Don Co. 
Greensboro, N. C Tomlinson Co., Inc. 
Greensboro, N. C....Whitman-Douglas Co. 
Greenville, Ohio.. suse The Treaty Co. 
Greenville, S. C ..Noland Co., Inc. 
Houston, Tex.............N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Huntington,W.Va., Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Hutchinson, Kans.......Kellogg-Mackay Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind....,......cCentral Supply Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla......Cameron-Barkley Co. 
Jersey City, N. J....J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, Pa.. .Swank Hardware Co. 
Joplin, Mo......... O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo..................- Baker Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.....Kansas City Pump Co. 
Kingston, IN. Y.0-bos... esses Aird-Don Co. 
LaCrosse, Wis.... W. A. Roosevelt Co. 
Lewiston, Maine.. ..... Brown-Wales Co. 
Lincoln, Neb... ‘Western Supply Co. 
Little Rock, Ark......N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Long Beach,Calif.,Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Channel Plumbing Supply Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.,Seaport Pipe & Supply Co. 
Long Branch, N. ve 
Monmouth Plumbing Supply Co., Inc. 
Long Island City,N.Y.,J.D.JohnsonCo.,Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y.... Honahan & Gibbs 
Long Island City, N. Y. ...Nason Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif............... G. H. Turner Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Busch Pipe & Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif....... Harper-Reynolds Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif................... Mark-Lally Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Munger-Reese Co,, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif.......N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif............... Jno. R. Pettis Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Richmond Sanitary Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Southern Plumbing Supply Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif.....Shinn-Holtz-Lyon Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif..... West Coast Supply Co. 
Louisyille, Ky.... ....Laib Co. 
Manchester, N .Geo Trudel Co. 
Mankato, Minn W. A. Roosevelt Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio.... Hughes Supply Co. 
Marshalltown, Iowa .Fisher Supply Co. 
Memphis, Tenn . O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Miami, Fla... Cameron-Barkley Co. 
Miami, Fla. 
Monmouth Plumbing Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis........F. R. Dengel Mfg. Co. 


Mineola, N. Y. 

Mineola Pibg. Supply Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn....... Central Supply Co. 
Morristown, N. J .W. V. Egbert & Co. 
Muskogee, Okla................. Atlas Supply Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
Newark, N. J...........J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J.... * ..W. V. Egbert Co. 
New Orleans, La. 

Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
Newport News, Va............. Noland Co., Inc. 
New York City, N. Y...Sam S. Glauber, Inc. 
New York City, N. Y.........Beith & Reilly Co. 
New York City, N. Y..... Nason Mfg. Co. 
New York City, N. Y.,J.D.JohnsonCo., Inc. 
New York City, N. Y John Simmons Co. 
New York City, N. Y Fred Adee Corp. 
New York City, N. Y. 
E. Smolka Plbg. Supply Co., Inc. 
New York City, N. Y., James A. Keating Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 
E. Schwartz Pibg. Supply Co. 
New York City, N. Y., F. N. DuBois Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va..........0000. ‘Tomlinson Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va.... Standard Supply Co. 
Oakland, Calif. Geo. H. Tay Co. 
Oakland, Calif. -Mark-Lally Co. 
Oakland, Calif. ‘R. W. Kinney Co. 
Oakland, Calif...... Richmond Sanitary Co. 
Omaha; Nebii..i....<cucesccean Baker Mfg. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Peerless-Oklahoma Co. 
Pasadena, Calif., Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
Paterson, N.. Jie. cess. White & Shau a 
Passaic,N.J.,Neyland Plumbing Supply 
Peoria, Alls. sic Nailon Bros. Co., Ane 
Perth Amboy, Ne Jee Elizabeth Hdw. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.....J. D. Johnson Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William H. McClain Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa _Tomlinson Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa... MacMullen & Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. 
Pittsburg, Kans., Harry Cooper Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......Bailey-Farrell Mfg. Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass... Robbins, Gamwell & Co. 
Plattsburg, N. Ya,0 tisosce Aird-Don Co. 
Portland, Ore.iin eee Bowles Co. 
Portland, Ore... . L. Kline Co. 
Portland, Ore.. “Peerless Pacific Co. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, The Standard Supply Co. 
Providence, R. I. .... Brown-Wales Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. . Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Quincy, Wiss E Pibg. & Htg. Supply Co. 
Raleigh, iG Noland Co., Inc. 
Raleigh, Ni Cc. ,»The Standard Supply Co. Inc. 
Reading,Pa. ‘Reading Foundry & Supply Co. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Monmouth Pibg. Supply Co., Inc. 
Reno, Nev........ Af Bradley Co. 
Richmond, Va. fomlinson Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va., 
Roanoke, Va..................:00000 Noland Co., Inc. 
Rockford, Ills........... Rockford Brass Works 


CANADIAN JOBBERS 


J.B. Allen & Co. 
Montreal, Que.. Crane, Limited 
Montreal, Que.. ott Company, Limited 
Montreal, Que...Thos. Robertson Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Que.....Jas. Robertson Co., Ltd. 
North Bay, Ont. 
Cochrane Hardware, Limited 
Ottawa, Ont... Crane, Limited 
Ottawa, Ont ..Langelier, J. Alph. 
uebec, Que. ...Terreau & Racine 
uebec, Que. uy Simpson Co., Ltd. 
Regina, Sask., ngineer & Plumbers Supply 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
J. H. Ashdown Hardware Co., Ltd. 


London, Ont 


MUELLE 


Sherbrooke, Que......... La Cie Codere & Fils 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Cochrane Hardware, Limited 
Sudbury, Ont., Cochrane Hardware, Limited 
St. John, N. B.....Jas. Robertson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont............... J. L. Buchanan, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont Canada Metal Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont... Mott Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 
Northern Plumbing Supply Co. 
Toronto, Ont................. ..W. A. Porter & Co. 
Toronto, Ont Jas. Robertson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont.i ce Crane, Limited 


Sacramento, Calif... ne Lak Lally Co. | 
Sacramento, Calif. ...Geo. H. Tay Co, 
Saginaw, Mich.....Alert Pipe & Supply Co. 
Salina, Kans.340/3.. See Salina Supply Co, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mountain States Supply Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... Peerless-Utah Co. 
San Diego, Calif., Mach. Pipe & Supply pee 
San Diego, Calif....... N. O. Nelson Mfg. C 
San Diego, Calif. Weptens Metal Supply Go. | 
San Francisco, Gali .G ay Co. 
San Francisco, Cait, r “Mark- Lally Co. | 
San Francisco, Calif.......Dalziel Moller Co. } 
San Francisco, Calif....... R. W. Kinney Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Richmond Sanitary Co. 
San Jose, Calif... Mark-Lally Co, _ 
Santa Ana, Calif. | 
Orange County Pipe & Supply Co. | 


Schenectady, N. Y. -Aird-Don Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Pee: of Washington 
Seattle, Wash Palmer Supply Co. 


Seattle, Wash ...Bowles Co. 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheboygan, W: 
South Bend, In 
Spokane, Wash. 
Spartanburg, S. ‘Noland Go., Inc. 
Springfield, lils., Ye Weaver Supply Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Charles Millar & Son Co. 
Springfield, Mo...Harry Cooper Supply Co. 
Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 
Liberty Plumbers’ Supply Co. 
Stockton, Callif....................... Mark-Lally Co, 
St. Joseph, Mo.......W. B. Howe Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.... N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. | 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
Plumbers’ Supply Co. of St. Louis 
St. Paul, Minn.... Central Supply Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y.........W. G. Shafer Co., Inc. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

American Plumbing & Steam Supply Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. Bowles Co. 
Tampa, Fla... .Cameron-Barkley Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. . Huron Pibg. Supply Co. | 
Trenton, N: J.....5....h00 G & H Supply Co. 
Trenton, N. J .Warren Balderston Co. 
Troy, N. Y... 
Tucson, Ariz.. 
Union City, Ind.. app Se Supply Co. 
Utica, N. Y.i2..7)) Charles wah & Son Co. 
Washington, D. C............ E. G. Schaffer Co. 
Washington, D. C......Thos. Somerville Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Cunningham Plbg. Supply Co., Inc. | 
Waterloo, Iowa................ Inland Supply Co. 
Wausau, Wis... sin River Supply Co. 
Weehawken, N. J...Edw. W. Berger & Bro. 
Wheeling, W.Va. Trimble& tat Sle 
Wichita, Kans.. -Martin Metal ¢. Co. | 
Wilkes-Barre, P . D. Johnson Co., Inc. { 
Wilmington, Del .. Speakman Co, 
Winston-Salem, .Noland Co., Inc. 
Yonkers, N. Y...Star Plumbing Supply Co. 


Bend Supe Co. 
..Hughes & Co. 


Vancouver, B. C., Alcock, Downing & Wright | 
Vancouver, B. C..... Crane, Limited | 
Vancouver, B. C. .T. L. Peck Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. obertson Godson Co. 
Victoria, B. C... Andrew Sheret 
Victoria, B. C...Alcock, Downing & Wright 
Windsor, Ont... O. P. Hamlin 
Windsor, Ont........... J.T. Wing & Co., Ltd. 
Winsines: Man. 

. H. Ashdown Hardware Co., Ltd. 
Winhipes, Man.., .The Cronkhite Co. 
Winnipeg, Man Crane, Limited 
Winnipeg, Man..Jas. Robertson Co., Ltd. 


~ 


THE LURE OF T 


on has gradually become less and 
-ntter of fish capturing and more 
19) a matter of worm chaperoning. 
seivords, when one extracts a choice 
-oworms from the bowels of the to- 
be and fares forth into the flowery 
. yen the bee hums over the lea, with 
+9 catching himself enough speckled 
esor amess, the net result of his far- 

ally to give the worms a free ride. 
aeworms in Southern Maine—and 
m thing is probably true in many 
as America south of the great North 
..vere sufficiently endowed with in- 
{be thoroughly conversant with 
» dvertising methods, there would 
mient signs in worm language in all 
3worm population urging the worm 
_; Join a Fisherman and See the 


nso much that there are no trout in 
7s streams outside the great North 
s<ction as that the trout are usually 
aiure that they find as much diffi- 
moaking a mouthful of a medium- 
+ rade B angleworm as a small boy 
filin disposing of a Virginia ham at 
eBy comparison with most speckled 
esthat are now found outside the 
Nrth Woods, a sardine is a great 
string hellion of a fish. 

rison for the obvious youthfulness 
itn waters near inhabited areas is 
sme to be due to the fact that small 
itnobiles are easily obtained by 
og, careless and forgetful residents 
serreas. The automobiles make it 
‘eor them to repair in large numbers 
ricrystal stream and foam-fiecked 
1oabbling brook in the countryside; 
ted there, their natural careless- 
uorgetfulness cause them to over- 
fishing laws and retain even the 
stpeckled beauty that is able to take 
nient in the form of worms. 

oy has ever been able to explain 
nll boys are so given to retaining 
nltrout; but the fact remains that 
as they almost invariably keep 
omall that they would shrivel into 
gnore tangible than a fishy smell 
njsubjected to the heat of a frying 
al they are also greatly given to 
n them in their trousers pockets, 
ly their hip pockets, and then 
(wn in their small tin automobiles 
tig ten or twenty miles home with 
trout actiné as buffers between 
dons and the somewhat inflexible 
“iy of the automobile seat. 


tt the Worms a Good Time 
| 


ing to this theory, the rising gen- 
, sisted by the small tin automo- 
liwing only those speckled beauties 
«mable to distend their jaws suffi- 
0 get them around a worm. 
€or not this theory is correct, I do 
0; but it is certain that in my sec- 
lnw England one can fish diligently 
‘nd get a mess of fish that will be 
{nourishing to a hungry fisherman 
‘Imosquitoes fried in batter and a 
line bug. 
any years I have annually taken a 
cy of worms on a personally con- 
yur of the local leas; and on each 
1 as I wearily replaced the worms, 
‘ively broadened by their travels, 
‘mato bed at the end of the day, 
vorn that on subsequent years I 
sake the haunts of men and small 
‘nobiles and turn to the foaming 
nd the trackless forests of the 
h Woods, where the trout are so 
1 voracious that three large or 
angleworms have to be placed on a 
rder to attract the favorable no- 
y trout worth having—where, in 
goes fishing and returns with fish 
{ with all the original angleworms. 
til a short time ago, however, did 
f the great North Woods become 
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so powerful that I broke away from all the 
ties that bound me to civilization and went 
a-gypsying on the open road into the North 
Countree with three fellow gypsies. 

I had, I may add, conducted some ex- 
haustive researches into the luring qualities 
of various sections of the great North 
Woods, and had been assured by a number 
of anglers of great ability and experience 
that the country in the vicinity of a certain 
lake on the Canadian border—Canoodle- 
kook Lake for the purposes of this narra- 
tive—contained the very essence of North 
Woods lure. It was many miles from the 
railroad; through its primeval forests 
roamed the deer, the bear, the porcupine 
and all the other leading forest roamers; at 
night, when the pale light of the moon sil- 
vered the towering tops of the giant pines, 
the forest glades echoed to the blood- 
curdling screams of that accomplished 
North Woods screamer, the hairy-eared 
lynx, whose screaming ability is exceeded 
only by that of an Italian soprano. 

As for the fish in this wild North Coun- 
tree, according to my informants, one had 
to be careful not to look too fixedly into any 
lake or stream lest a large trout or salmon 
leap up and make a meal of one’s eye. 


A Gypsy’s Wardrobe 


Further researches uncovered the fact 
that a delightful cottage, set down on the 
lake shore in the very midst of this wilder- 
ness, could be rented for any desired period. 
Not only did the persons who rented this 
cottage—known as Hokum Cottage for the 
purposes of this narrative—secure the serv- 
ices of its caretaker, Jake Short, who was 
enthusiastically characterized by the owner 
of the cottage as the best guide in the whole 
North Country, but they also secured the 
use of a bathroom, a shower bath, a cook- 
stove, ice and beds that would, in the 
owner’s words, accommodate three people 
comfortably and four if necessary. 

Since it was obvious that any person de- 
siring to go a-gypsying into the North 
Country would deserve to lose his gypsying 
license if he wished for more than this, 
Hokum Cottage was at once engaged and 
urgent messages were dispatched to West- 
ern Pennsylvania, where two of the gypsies 
were waiting the word to start their dash 
for the great North Woods. Equally ur- 
gent messages were dispatched also to 
Jake Short, the paragon of North Woods 
guides, instructing him to have all in readi- 
ness, and to win the confidence of as many 
large trout as possible, so that their extrac- 
tion from their native element might begin 
as soon as possible after the party’s arrival. 

When the four gypsies joined forces in 
Southern Maine for the last leg of the 
journey, it was at once apparent that 
among the most noticeable omissions from 
poems extolling the lure of the open road 
and the great North Woods is information 
concerning the amount of baggage and sup- 
plies that should be taken by the well- 
equipped fisherman-gypsy. 

Since Canoodlekook Lake les many 
miles from the railroad, in the depths of the 
virgin forest, the trip had to be made by 
automobile; and space was consequently 
limited. Each gypsy besought the three 
other gypsies to restrict their personal be- 
longings to the smallest possible compass, 
and then craved the privilege of carrying 
some trifle that was unhesitatingly con- 
demned as unnecessary by the three others. 

One gypsy, for example, wished to carry 
a large army revolver for the purpose of de- 
fending himself and his companions from 
bears. He was coldly refused this privilege 
by his companions, who heartlessly an- 
nounced that if he met a bear, he would be 
expected to meet the situation by running, 
or by slyly pretending not to see the bear 
at all. 

Another wished to carry a large and 
bulky pair of rubber boots, to the distress 
of the rest of the party, who argued that 


Hz GREAT NOR 


Li WOODS 


wet feet were to be expected on a fishing | 
expedition; and that if one got into the | 
water at all, he would probably get in all | f 


over, which would result in filling rubber 
boots with water and making their wearer 
more uncomfortable than if he were wear- 
ing ordinary shoes. 
arguments, the owner of the rubber boots 
mulishly persisted in carrying them, thus 
taking up space which the other gypsies 
wished for themselves. 

A third gypsy insisted on taking a small 
wire-haired fox terrier, which admittedly 
could be of no assistance in the capturing 
of fish, on the sole ground that there was 
nobody with whom the terrier could be left 
if he was not taken. Though this claim was 
regarded as a bit moldy by the other gyp- 
sies, nothing could be done about it because 
of the fact that the owner of the terrier was 
also the owner of the automobile. 

A fourth gypsy wished to take a large 
Airedale terrier on the ground that there 
was nobody with whom he could be left; 
but since this reason was obviously absurd, 
and since the owner of the Airedale didn’t 
own the automobile, his Airedale was left 
at home. 

All the gypsies thus embarked on the 
trip with a vague and slightly unpleasant 
feeling that they were being imposed on by 
their fellows. 

This slight aura of discomfort was further 
accentuated by the splitting of the party 
into two schools of thought concerning the 
amount of provisions to be taken. One 
school of thought maintained that since 
Jake Short, caretaker of Hokum Cottage, 
was the best guide in the whole North 
Country, he would without doubt be wait- 
ing for his wards with a commodious basket 
of brook trout, a batch of sody biscuit, a 
large pan of flapjack batter, a hot griddle, 
and all the other knicknacks and oddments 
that play such a large part in the luring 
power of the great North Woods. The 
other school of thought held that Jake 


Short would be devoting his entire brain j; 


power to discovering new and soul-stirring 
fishing grounds for his temporary employ- 
ers, and would consequently have little or 
no time in which to bother with such mat- 
ters as their gastronomic preferences. 


Al Compromised Commissariat 


The first school of thought advocated tak- 
ing nothing whatever of an edible nature; 
the second school of thought advocated tak- 
ing everything that could possibly be needed 
to satisfy the cravings of the inner man, 
from salt to canned salmon. 

A compromise was finally effected; and 
into the interstices between the gypsies, the 
rubber boots, the tackle boxes, the extra 
overcoats and sweaters, the wire-haired 
terrier, the fishing rods, the luncheon boxes 
and sundry bags and bundles were jammed 
two loaves of bread, a slab of bacon, a slab 
of salt pork, a can of coffee and a can of tea. 

Thus nobody was satisfied; for the first 
school of thought felt certain that the care- 
ful providing of Jake Short, the wonder 
guide, would make all other food as unnec- 
essary as pulse warmers in Borneo; while 
the second school of thought felt sure that 
the party would be the victims of a food 
shortage and would be violently assailed by 
the pangs of hunger before the fishing 
started and access could be had to a plenti- 
ful assortment of succulent speckled beau- 
ties. 

The vague feeling of distress that op- 
pressed all four gypsies was soon dispelled 
by the warmth of the day and the lure of 
the open road; but itreappeared again when 
a stop was made in the beautiful city of 


Portland for the purpose of adding to the | 


already large supply of fishhooks possessed 
by the party. While a careful study of 
hooks was being made at the counter of a 
sporting-goods emporium, the eye of one of 
the gypsies was attracted by a box of small 
(Continued on Page 209) 


| Jor Less Money 


Unmoved by these | 
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| Better Clothes 


OU can buy the latest, smartest 

New York styles, the finest, long- 
wearing materials, the most careful tai- 
loring at $24.75 and $29.75. By buying 
direct from Harrison Brothers you can 
buy suits and overcoats you would ex- 
pect to pay far more for if you bought 
them any other way. We reduce the 
cost of distribution and offer you a sub- 
stantial saving. We guarantee complete 
satisfaction, perfect fit, prompt deliver- 
ies. We sell you extraordinary values— 
the best looking clothes you can buy, at 
low prices! You pick the model, see the 
fabric and are carefully measured by our 
representative. 


Write for name of Harrison 
agent near you today 


IHARRISON]| 
| Clothes! 
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FREE 
"Selling Kit” 


Just get your 
hands on an 
O19/ 


Notice how easily a few twirls 
with your thumb run the jaw 
to the full three-inch opening. 
019 is something new—a gen- 
eral purpose, flat type wrench 
that is DROP-FORGED, in- 
cluding the jaw. Length, 9 
inches. Retail price at hard- 
ware and accessory stores, 75c. 


CRESCENT TOOL CoO. 


211 Harrison Street 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
TOOLS 
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Styleplus York Blue 
Silk Lined Suit 


“jor early fall and year around 


What suit so warms a man’s heart as 
a blue? 


In one he feels the thrill of good appear- 
ance. He knows he can wear his d/ue to 
the club—on sociable afternoons and eve- 
nings—to church and business. 


You should have a blue—the all around, 
indispensable suit—no matter how many 
others you own. 


Do you know our York Blue Silk Lined? 
It is easy-fitting, comfortable, stylish—and 
a quality suit throughout. 


The high-grade all-wool cloth wears 


” 


well and even when old “looks like new’”’. 


Silk-Lined! The quality of the silk gives 
it the feel of luxury. The coat and vest are 
trimmed with black self-stripe silk, and the 
sleeves are lined with white silk. 


See the York Blue Silk Lined this week 
—nationally famous for its style and quality, 
and the price is moderate. 


Shown by Styleplus stores everywhere. Write if 
you do not find a York Blue or if you wish a sam- 


~ Sonneborn in 1849. 


Septen 


Other Styleplus Specie i 
Features presented for Fal rs 


Styleplus Fieldbrook Che ts 


A worsted cheviot of style 
that can be bought at an ex 
price. Made in plain diagor 
bone weaves—and in the ne 


Styleplus Windsor 

and Supermixtures_ 

Special features—new fabric ¢ el 
widely in vogue among stylish dre :rs 
fashionable broadwale and _ herr th 
mond weaves including blue, ta) C 
grey, Delft blue, Burgundy, ane | We 


Styleplus Holb 


A fine quality unfinished we ste fa 
appeals especially to men and you; 1 
wish to dress in quiet elegance! A 
suitable for year-around wear. 


Styleplus Sahara te 
This is one of the new shades |} 


we are showing it in a variety of tt 
in the wanted weights. The 4 us 
Tan suit has character, beca | 
that, every fabric is cut in 
men’s model so that the in th 


are in complete harmony. a 


Styleplus Platinum Seri 


These are all high quality sof ft f h 
in blue and black background, \ te he 
platinum stripe. They are Be) : 
models for young men and in our |s 
more dignified models for olden | 


Styleplus Tuxedos 


The Tuxedo suit is no longer a 
style necessity. Styleplus Tuxec 
in several models, offering young | 
latest thing in style, and giving c 
gentility they seek in evening « 
stylish appearance and all arour 
Styleplus Tuxedos have made t 
with men who select their event 
gardless of price. 


Styleplus Glade Toppe 


Made of a special fabric that h |b 
and wear. The shades are sugg fd 
Scotch woodland tones—blue, t 
oxford and heather. All have pla b: 
are made with a deep satin trim |t! 
line. They are topcoats of distin E 


Styleplus Dunberry Over its 


Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats > i 
by our special Dunberry label. II 
berrys are overcoats de luxe, silk pe 
carry a full silk yoke almost to tl|W: 
silk sleeve linings. The models a's? 
stylish, including the new straigh 14! 
fects, the box backs, and the olstl 
and hard weather. 


Our 75th Ansivemie iy 


In November we will celebré| ¢ 
anniversary. We are one of 7 


= 


men’s clothing makers in the Un 
our house was established by ! 


eo 


e 


Look for this lak 


—a big name in clk 


ple of the cloth and silk. oe ce Ine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Henry Sonneborn Co., Inc., Baltimore 
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; bring the inscription Fiz-Faz; the 
: | ‘isherman’s Protection Against 
:: Black Flies, Midges and All 
Stiging Insects. Rub Well Into the 
Nik, Ears, Hair, Hands and Gar- 
a Renew, When Necessary. Price, 
»ts A moment later another gypsy 
» bx of tubes labeled Zoonga Paste, 
igial Sportsman’s Aid. Absolutely 
tsBlack Flies, Midges and Mos- 
« Jom Biting. Squeeze Paste Into 
ofiands and Rub Well Into Face, 
Toat, Ears, Wrists, Hands, Hair 
eg). Price, 35 Cents. 

sou] be interpolated at this juncture 
heerried ranks of poets who have 
he lories of the great North Woods 
‘tred tunefully about angling when 
« }ms over the lea have never had a 
osy about pausing on the edge of the 
y pads amid the ter-whittling of the 
‘esand rubbing large quantities of 
z Zoonga Paste into the eyes, ears, 
ac neck, hands and hair. According 
pts, an angler injects himself into 
die of a large patch of scenery and 
tabstract trout without having his 
io) distracted by any extraneous 
-s:but according to the evidence on 
wer of a reliable sporting-goods 
lenuine fishermen must keep them- 
awell oiled as a mogul engine. 


Ir ed Against Mosquitoes 


ng conversant with this aspect of 
2aNorth Woods, one of the gypsies 
ua bottle of Fiz-Faz and inquired 
NY of the salesman whether the 
acded a supply of such matters. The 
areplied by sticking his head under 
uuter and emerging with another 


mer. A Boon to Fishermen and 
nn. Rub Well into Face, Neck, 
id Hair, Thoroughly Covering All 
eSurfaces. Price, 35 Cents. 

hh is the best of these?” asked an- 
y)sy, Sniffing first at one and then at 
with a baffled expression.on his 
ex, ears, hands, hair and other. ex- 
s ‘faces. 

‘lesman went away for a moment 
l a whispered colloquy with. a 
ralesman, and then returned, lifted 


fm a high shelf and abstracted a’. 


rn it. The tube bore the words 
i; Original Anti-Mosquito, Black 
1 Midge Compound. Cover Face, 
9 Hands, and Rub Well into Hye- 
id Hair. Indispensable for Fish- 
. Price, 35 Cents. 

| is another that some fishermen 
rity well,” said the salesman, re- 
gihe top from an Itch-Nix tube and 
at reflectively. 

[ don’t fishermen like all of them?” 
(e of the gypsies. 

é,’ said the salesman, “one fisher- 
il swear by Zoonga Paste and say 
ismell of Turn-A-Sting merely. acts 
fnulant to midges; while another 


in from the same district will refuse: 


nything but Turn-A-Sting, on the 
sthat rubbing Zoonga Paste: on 


“e doesn’t bother a black fly any: 
jan it would if you rubbed: roast” 


tit.” ect 
if the gypsies, who had been smell- 
Lhe lotions in turn, thereupon ad- 
: the purchase of Itch-Nix, on the 
‘that it smelled like something that 
e certain to take away the appetite 
ing on earth or in the air, including 
the user. Another gypsy held out 
*az, on the ground that its odor was 
msive to humans than the others; 
't since no human knew what sort 
ls repelled insects, it might be as 
e to black flies and midges as any- 
se. A compromise was effected by 
ng asample of all four lotions; and 
: Zypsied off toward the north, 
distressed because it had been un- 
ecide on a lotion that was definitely 
: to all others. ; 


| 


“the shores of Canoodlekook Lake. 
yose label read Turn-a-Sting; the ;' 
alBlack Fly, Mosquito and: Midge * 


THE SATURDAY 


The gypsy trail led through the moun- 
tains and into rugged country where flowery 
meads and leas were fewer and fewer, and 
where the towering pines of the great North 
Woods began to appear in greater and 
greater numbers. There was, however, no 
perceptible diminution in the number of 
small tin automobiles; nor was the vague 
distress of the four gypsies decreased by the 
disappearance of the sun behind a heavy 
bank of clouds, and by the sudden recol- 
lection on the part of the most pessimistic 
gypsy that the party had failed to equip 
itself with wicker fishing creels of the sort 
always carried by the nonchalant gentle- 
men depicted on railway posters, magazine 
covers and garage calendars. 

Here again the party divided into two 
schools of thought, one school holding that 
Jake Short, the super-guide, would un- 
questionably have extra creels; and the 
other school holding that if he was a really 
good guide, he would never have permitted 
any of the parties he had guided to go away 
without their creels. This matter was com- 
promised by stopping at a mountain village 
and purchasing two creels, made in Japan. 
Owing to the crowded condition of the 
automobile, and to the unwillingness on the 
part of the owner of the automobile to in- 
convenience his wire-haired fox terrier, the 
creels were carried on the laps of the gypsies 
for the remainder of the journey, along 
with the Zoonga Paste, the Fiz-Faz, the 
Itch-Nix, the Turn-A-Sting, one rubber 
boot, an overcoat, two sweaters and a lunch 
box containing two hard-boiled eggs, five 
crackers, four empty teacups and a piece of 
candy with one end bitten off. 

By mid-afternoon the party had left the 
railroad far behind and had entered the 
true North Woods that march back from 
The 
mountains across the lake were shrouded in 
a heavy mist, and no sound broke the 
ominous silence of the great North Country 
except the hoarse and malevolent squawks 
of the small tin automobiles that passed 
briskly up and down the highway. A little 
later the gypsies drew up hopefully before 
the door of Hokum Cottage, nestled in a 
rough-looking mead, or lea, on the lake 
shore, and were greeted by the finest guide 
in the whole North Country, Jake Short 
himself. Young, Jake was, and _ fair- 
haired—in brief, an upstanding, clean-cut 
young American, and obviously one of the 
finest products of the great North Woods. 


Arrived at Hokum Cottage 


Releasing the wire-haired terrier and 
throwing the creels out of the windows of 
the.automobile, the gypsies descended and 
surrounded Jake. 

“Do you:have any creels here?” asked 
the pessimistic gypsy. 

“Got six*of ’em,”’ replied Jake with all 
the volubility of the stern silent men of the 
north. 

“Got anything to eat?’ asked another 
gypsy,.after a few moments of silent prayer 
had been devoted to the creels. 

“There’s a bucket of potatoes,” said 
Jake, 

‘* Anything else?” asked one of the more 


“hopeful gypsies. 


A‘No,” said Jake. 

“We thought maybe you’d catch some 
trout for us,’’ said the optimistic gypsy. 

~ “T could have if I’d known you wanted 
some,” replied Jake cheerfully. 


“Well,” said the optimistic gypsy, “‘it’s ; 


early yet. Let’s go out and catch some. 
Where can we go, Jake?” 

“Yes,” said Jake, “‘to tell you the truth, 
I got so much work to do around here, 
opening up these cottages and cleaning up, 
that I can’t guide you any for three or four 
days. I’m sorry I said I would, but that’s 
the way it is. I didn’t expect to have to open 
up these cottages and get ’em cleaned, but 
now I got to open ’em and get ’em cleaned 
up, so I got to open ’em and get ’em 
cleaned.” 

“The idea is, then,’’ said the pessimistic 
gypsy, ‘‘that these cottages have not only 
got to be opened but cleaned as well.” 


EVENING POST 


“Yes,” said Jake, the prince of guides. 
“Yes, I got to see to opening ’em and 
cleaning ’em.” 

“Well,” said the gypsy who had brought 
the rubber boots, “‘I suppose you’ve got 
another guide for us.” 

“Well, no, I haven’t,” said Jake; “but 
I can get you a good guide tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Ts he as good a guide as you are?” 
asked the optimistic gypsy. 

“Well, he’s a good guide,” said Jake un- 
emotionally. 

“Get us two guides,” said the pessi- 
mistic gypsy, “‘and then maybe both of 
them together will be as good as one real 
good one.” 

“All right,” said Jake. , ““Now I got to 
tend to opening up these cottages and 
cleaning ’em up.” 

“Well, how about helping us carry some 
of this luggage up to the cottage before 
plunging into your debauch of opening and 
cleaning?’’ suggested one of the more de- 
spondent gypsies. 

“Sure,” said the finest guide in all the 
great North Woods; and with that he 
picked up an empty wicker fishing creel in 
his left hand and another empty wicker 
creel in his right hand and set off for Hokum 
Cottage with the easy lope of the trained 
woodsman, leaving the rest of the gypsies 
to stagger up with the rest of the luggage as 
best they could. Dropping the creels on the 
porch, the wonder guide continued on 
through the house and was about to vanish 
into the great northern wilderness when 
one of the gypsies stopped him with an 
agonized cry. 


Our Caretaker and Guide 


““We’ve got to have something to eat for 
supper,’ protested the gypsy, “‘and some- 
thing for breakfast. Can you get us some- 
thing?” 

“Sure I can,”’ said the ever-reliable Jake 
cheerfully. ‘‘What you want?” 

The gypsies hastily racked their brains 
and then supplied the guiding marvel with 
a large list of comestibles, starting with 
ham and eggs, that would have made John 
D. Rockefeller forget his dyspepsia. 

“What time you want ’em?”’’ asked the 
prince of guides, after he had studied the 
list carefully. 

“By half-past six tonight at the latest,” 
said the optimistic gypsy. 

“All right,’”’ replied Jake, with a look of 
apparent intelligence in his keen blue eyes. 

“What are these blankety-blanked little 
blank-blanked specks on my hands that itch 
so?’’ inquired the pessimistic gypsy of no- 
body in particular. 

“‘Them’s midges,’’ explained the wonder 
guide with an amiable smile. ‘“‘ You ought 
to swell up nice on account of so many 
biting you.” 

“Say,” said another gypsy, who had 
been exploring the upper reaches of Hokum 
Cottage, ‘‘there’s a bathroom upstairs, just 
as the man says that owns the place; but 
the water won’t run in the shower bath, 
and it won’t run in the washbowl, either.”’ 

All four gypsies turned expectantly to 
the efficient caretaker and guide, Jake 
Short; and Jake, emitting a slight growl, 
bolted hastily through the back door and 
evaporated among the towering pines that 
hovered ominously over the rear of Hokum 
Cottage. 

It might be remarked in passing that 
Jake Short, the super-guide, didn’t return 
that night, having contracted—as the 
gypsies learned from other sources on the 
following day—to guide a young lady to a 
dance, so that he could not be bothered 
with such minor details as a waterless bath- 
room and four gypsies who waited ray- 
enously for the ham and eggs that didn’t 
come until the next day. 

Guide or no guide and food or no food, 
however, the party had taken the gypsy 
trail for the express purpose of sampling 
the lure of the great North Woods, and was 
consequently obliged to go ahead with the 
sampling. 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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A Free Test 


Of the tooth paste my 
experts make me use 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

My teeth, as countless women know, glisten 
like a row of pearls. 

This tells you why. I use a new-type tooth 
paste which combines all helps in one. The 
ablest authorities I consult told me to employ it. 

The name is Quindent, meaning five in one. 
It is made by Quindent Laboratories. It con- 
tains an olive-oil cleanser of the highest order. 
Two harmless polishers which beautify the 
teeth. Four antiseptics and iodine, to combat 
germ attacks on the gums. Magnesia and 
other antacids, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. And breath deodorants. 

I have used all these helps—always. But I had to use 
several tooth pastes, thena mouth wash, then magnesia, 
then deodorants. I spent a half-hour daily on my teeth. 

Now Quindent is presented, combining all in one. 
Four great organizations collaborated on it. It typi- 
fies the utmost ina modern dentifrice. The 16 ingredi- 
ents do everything required. Now I use it exclusively, 
and use nothing else, by the ablest advice I can get. 

The makers supply me samples—enough for 20 
uses. Let me send you one. It will show you what 
modern authorities advise. 


Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, Q14 SEP 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mail me a test of Quindent. 


Mie: ©, ye 


siete 
Shop | 


SpE SpeedWay shop is a compact and 
powerful group of motor driven tools 
and equipment which operates wherever 
you have a light socket. With SpeedWay 
Shop you saw, turn, grind, buff, clean and 
drill. The things you can do are endless. 


Nothing will bring greater joy to the me- 
chanic or tool lover, to all “ boys under 90”’ who 
like to make things, than this SpeedWay Shop. 

It is complete, ready to work. Just open it 
up, connect to the nearest light socket and you 
are ready to go. One of the famous SpeedWay 
motors furnishes power for the various operations. 


Check the Numbers on the Photograph 


. Lathe Bed . Saw Table 

Tool Rest - 5 in. Circular Saw 
. Tail Stock . 2 in. Wheel 
Centers 5. Arbor and Flanges 
Chuck . Cloth Buffer 
Spur Center . 4in. Wire Brush 
Face Plate . Tool Case 

. Parting Tool . Drill Handle 

. Gouge Chisel . Drill Bits 

. Universal Wrench 21. Nut and Washer 

. Base 25 in.x 6in. 22. Steel Cover 

23. The Well Known SpeedWay Motor 


This shop is already on display in many stores. 
Write for the name of a dealer near you and 
ask for complete booklet showing the pleasure 
and profit which comes from operating a Speed- 
Way Shop. Deferred payments can be arranged. 


Electro Magnetic Tool Co. 


1828 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Illinois 
(Adjoining Chicago) 
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An entirely Ne 


Today the largest hotel in the 
world outside of New York 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Brand New Hotel 
on an Old Site 


The management of the Hotel Sherman an- 
nounces the opening of its new hotel at 
Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Streets, 
Chicago. 

It is emphatically not merely a remodelled 
and refurnished Hotel Sherman—it is a 
brand new hostelry on an old and famous 
site and bears a name which has been a hall- 
mark of hotel excellence and genuine hos- 
pitality since Chicago was a frontier settle- 
ment. 


Twenty-five years of hotel experience have 
gone into the designing of this new twenty- 
three story hotel building. What thousands 
of travelers have told us they most desire in 
a hotel home has been considered in build- 
ing, equipment and arrangement. We have 
carefully studied their needs in order that 
we might embody, to the last detail, all the 
newest features. 


The result has been a hotel which is the 
last word in comfort, friendliness and effi- 
ciency. In spite of its immense size, it has lost 
none of the home-like features which made 
the old Hotel Sherman internationally fa- 


mous. We bid you welcome to what we con- : 
fidently believe is as fine a transient hotel as re 


can be built. Q @, 2 ‘ 20 


President Hotel Sherman Company 


2 HOT E 


Chics, 


1700 Rooms 


Each with Bath 


+ 
So distributed 
that 75% are 
at the 
Hotel Sherman’s 
Minimum Rates 
$3.00 to $5.00 
with bath 
$ 
No delays in 
Room Assignment 
at any hour 


FRANK W. BERING : Vice President and Managing Director 


Septem» 
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_ (ontinued from Page 209) 

‘iz a hasty change of costume and 
themselves with large quantities 
oora Paste, Fiz-Faz, Itch-Nix and 
Ajting, so that their cumulative ef- 
yasomewhat similar to the odor from 
‘pliion in a drug store, they collected 
hevy fishing tackle and embarked in 
oct with the intention of battling to 
jeg. with any trout or salmon that 
{pit his strength against them. The 
» othe rubber boots persisted in wear- 
he abber boots in the boat, although 
43 peatedly reminded that he was in 
snjr of getting his feet wet unless he 
ot the boat, in which case the water 
1 in into his boots and make them 
+ « buoyant as a pair of Egyptian 
sks 
th boat pushed away from shore, a 

yo began to fall, and the gypsies 
acmpanied by a tremendous swarm 
idjs, black flies and giant mosqui- 
-sne of the latter being so large that 
_tey appeared at close range they 
frjuently mistaken for sea gulls. 
srt many of these insects were no- 
pi}discouraged by the Itch-Nix and 

jions; but many others, possibly 
g) selective breeding and possibly 
glaving unusually strong stomachs, 
‘dight up to their victims and sank 

sngers through several layers of 
ze'aste or Turn-A-Sting without even 
yeot distress. Nor did the ointments 
t) appetites of those that were able 
m it; and a number of black flies 
eeght at their interesting little trick 
ntaring their victims so enthusiasti- 
aito start streams of blood running 
txir necks and faces. 


The Unsung Insects 


sems very peculiar that in all the 
‘at poets have been raving and 
1eng about the lure of the great 
1 Joods, not one of them has made 
pising mention of midges and black 
| seems so peculiar in fact that it 
oally leads one to wonder seriously 
1ethe poets of the great outdoors and 
ysy trail and the rugged North 
tt have ever been north of Tarry- 
few York, or Portsmouth, New 
sire, or fished for anything wilder 
gidfish. 
= tin fell more and more briskly, and 
alier of the black flies and midges 
up sleeves and down neckbands in 
¢; to escape the inclement weather; 
i the gypsies rowed back and forth 
selake, dragging expensive artificial 
Cvarious sizes and complexions be- 
k indifferent gaze of the trout and 
that are reputed to lurk in its cool 
s-probably suffering from advanced 
( astigmatism. Nothing, however, 
1d—except that several fine Class 
its were developed on the hands of 
vrs and that the rainfall increased. 
ask fell, clammy and sticky, the 
“silently landed and observed three 
Arties of fishermen that were also 
ig off for the day. The optimistic 
jailed them with that frank, free 
‘lerie that characterizes life in the 
pt Woods. 
»’ said he, “been out all day?” 
*nember of the party turned and 
lit him carefully, and then replied, 
a the heartiness of a big, virile, out- 
van, “Sure!” 
o many did you catch?’ asked the 
\le gypsy, scraping several black 
la layer of Zoonga Paste from one 
‘ with a prehensile forefinger. 
7many what?” asked the big, virile 
‘3 man in a hoarse but doubtless 
‘lerie-filled voice. 
7 many lakers or salmon?” per- 
le optimistic gypsy. 
arty of strange fishermen looked 
t him, and then silently climbed 
utomobile and lurched away. One 
iguides, who had been left behind to 
p the traps, stared tolerantly at the 
AC gypsy. 


THE SATURDAY 


“They didn’t ketch nawthin’,” said he. 
“If they’d ketched anythin’, they’d ’a’ 
been pickin’ it up and pattin’ it and showin’ 
it to each other and you and everyone else 
long afore they got to shore. They ain’t 
ketched nawthin’ today, nor yesterday, nor 
the day before that, nor the day before that. 
They think the last trout has been ketched, 
but I dunno. Gosh! I hope they ketch 
somethin’ tomorrer, if it’s only a eel.” 

The optimistic gypsy retired thought- 
fully to the interior of Hokum Cottage, to 
find the best guide in all the great North 
Woods still missing and all water in the so- 
called bathroom still refusing to run. Sup- 
per that night consisted of boiled potatoes, 
bread and bacon. 

This may be considered a good meal in 
certain parts of Ireland if there’s enough 
of it, but which met with little enthusiasm 
in gypsy circles because of the scarcity of 
the bacon and the moistness of the potatoes, 
each one of which, for some unknown 
reason, was cherishing in its heart a soggy 
spot that felt and tasted like half-petrified 
prehistoric watermelon. 

It should be added, in closing the record 
of the first day’s activities in the great 
North Woods, that. the mattresses on the 
Hokum Cottage beds were evidently made 
on the specifications usually used in the pre- 
liminary construction of asparagus beds. 

The bottom layer of the beds appeared 
to consist of old tin cans, discarded bicy- 
cles, broken rock and miscellaneous junk. 
Over this had been placed a rough layer of 
sod, corn husks, horse-chestnut burs and 
dried coffee grounds—or something that 
felt like these things. 

All through the night the rain thundered 
on the roof of Hokum Cottage; and just 
beneath the roof the four gypsies sought 
with plaintive groans to adjust themselves 
to mattresses that squeaked and jangled 
and rattled whenever they moved. Awed 
by these cataclysmic sounds, the noisy 
denizens of the great North Woods shrank 
back into their dens and caves and shook 
with envy. 

In the morning the dismal pounding of 
the rain on the roof was partly neutralized 
by the dropping of stove lids in the kitchen 
of Hokum Cottage, the smashing of kin- 
dling wood against table legs, the cheery 
crackling of flames and the rumble of mas- 
culine voices. 


The Infallible Tom Mudgett 


Investigation of these pleasant sounds by 
the four weary gypsies, aching in every 
joint from their night of torture, showed 
that Jake Short, the finest guide in all the 
great North. Woods, had come out of his 
trance for a sufficient length of time to pro- 
cure the services of the two required guides, 
and that it was they who wrestled with the 
cookstove and prepared the matutinal 
griddle cakes, ham and eggs and coffee. Or 
possibly it would be better to say that it 
was one of them who prepared these things; 
for one of the new guides, Tom Mudgett 
by name, was of no use in the house except 
as a persistent narrator of stories calculated 
to raise the drooping spirits of discouraged 
fishermen. 

While the other guide, Eddie Skeegins by 
name, was cleverly manipulating a pan of 
fried potatoes, a hot griddle covered with 
batter and a covey of fried eggs, and coax- 
ing a panful of tea to that stage of develop- 
ment known in the great North Woods as 
stout, Tom would drape one knee over the 
other, cross his arms limply, put on a sheep- 
ish smile and begin to slip over some tall 
ones. 

“Three of us was up to the Beaver Dam 
a couple of weeks ago and caught seventy- 
two of the nicest trout ever you see, didn’t 
we, Eddie? ’Nother good place is over to the 
Inlet. Four of us was up there three-four 
weeks ago and got so many we could only 
fish an hour and a half, wasn’t we, Eddie? 
Dunno what those fellers want to talk 
about not gettin’ no more fish in the lake. 
Gorrymighty, I been out on that lake 
twenty-seven time this year and I ain’t 
never come home skunked, have I, Eddie?” 


EVENING POST 


When the eyes of the four gypsies were 
protruding slightly from ‘overindulgence in 
griddle cakes, they felt that they were in a 
position to give their undivided attention 
to the matter of Tom Mudgett’s infallible 
ability to participate in record-breaking 
trout catches. 

“You certainly know where the fish are, 
Tom,” declared the optimistic gypsy, ‘‘and 
that sounds good to us. Where are you go- 
ing to take us if the rain lets up?” 

Mr. Mudgett at once abandoned his 
sheepish smile and studied his shoes with 
some care. 

“Well, I dunno,” he said finally in a 
helpful manner. “‘The water’ll be pretty 
high after this rain. I dunno where would 
be the best place to go.” 

“How about the Beaver Dam, where you 
got the seventy-two nice trout?” asked the 
pessimistic gypsy. 

“We kin go up there,” admitted Mr. 
Mudgett reluctantly, ‘‘but some people 
go up there and get a fine mess, and some 
people go up there and don’t get nawthin’. 
We might get nawthin’.” 

“Maybe the Inlet would be better, if you 
caught your creels full in an hour and a 
half,” suggested the optimistic gypsy. 


Fish Astigmatism 


“Yay-uh,”’ admitted Mr. Mudgett, “only 


a lot of times fellers will go up the Inlet and | 


never ketch a fish. Can’t tell about the 
Inlet. We might ketch some fish and we 
might not. Ain’t no way to tell. So many 
fellers come around here in automobiles 
that you can’t never tell when a stream is 
all fished out.” 

“Tf you always have good luck on the 
lake, Tom,” suggested another gypsy, 
““maybe the lake would be the best place.” 

“Yay-uh, it might,” agreed Mr. Mud- 
gett; “it might, only you might sit out 
there for three-four days and never git a 


smell of a bite.” 

“Then there isn’t any place around here 
where we'd be sure of getting a few fish?” 
asked the pessimistic gypsy. 

Mr. Mudgett scratched his head dole- 
fully and said he didn’t know as there was; 
while the optimistic gypsy, to relieve his 
pent-up feelings, left Mr. Mudgett’s pres- 
ence and went up and tried the shower bath 
to see whether it had started to work. It 
hadn’t. 

By noontime the rain had ceased and the 
sun was struggling to appear; so after a 
light collation of fried potatoes, fried eggs, 
thick-cut bacon, tea sufficiently stout to 
burn holes in an oilcloth table cover and a 
large mound of flapjacks and maple sirup, 
the four gypsies rubbed themselves well 
with Itch-Nix, Zoonga Paste, Turn-A-Sting 
and Fiz-Faz and fared forth into the rugged 
northern wilderness. Two of the gypsies, 
under the tutelage of Eddie Skeegins, en- 
tered a rowboat along with the usual 


seventy-two hundred mosquitoes, black 
flies and midges, and proceeded to wear 
grooves in the surface of the lake for the 
remainder of the afternoon. Not only did 
all fish remain entirely unmoved by their 
bait but they also ignored the baits of some 
twenty other fishermen who were attempt- 
ing to interest them. 

There would seem to be an opportunity 
for some public-spirited society to go into 
this matter of fish astigmatism in a big, 
generous way, and raise a lot of money to 
place boracic acid in the water of Canoodle- | 


kook Lake and other fishing paradises of | — 


the great North Woods in order to better 
the eyesight of the fish. 

The two other gypsies, under the guid- 
ance of Tom Mudgett, rode a few miles in 
the automobile, left it by the roadside and 
plodded two miles up one side of a hill and 
down its other side to the Beaver Dam. 
Here an enterprising little coterie of these 
industrious creatures had dammed a brook 
so that it had overflowed its banks and 
formed a desolate-looking bog from which 
emerged a number of dying pines. Access 
to the waters of the bog was had by means 
of asmall raft capable of holding one person 


if carefully handled. Persons who were not 
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FINEST 8-POWER 
Prism Binoculars 


@ay Special purchase and sale of 1000 
Ww absolutely new superfine day and 
night French Prism Binoculars. 
Unequaled for brilliancy, large 
field of view and sharp definition. 
Hinged body, leather covered. 
Weight 16 oz. Central focusing, 
easily adjusted. Magnifies 8 times. 
Objects invisible to the naked eye 
brought distinctly into view. 
A\die Built tostrictest Army and Navy 
standards. Indispensable for 
hunting,touring,camping,hiking, 

g bird and nature study, and adds 
to the joy of all out-door sports. 
Usually sold at much higher prices. 
While they last, $19.50, parcel 

ost paid, complete with real 
eather carrying case and straps. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mm Just send name and address and 
pay postman $19.50 on delivery. 
Try them for ten days, if not all 
we claim and absolutely satisfac- 
tory, return and we will refund 
your money. Order today. 

Our references— 
Dun's and Bradstreet's 


A. S. ALOE CO., 505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital One Million Dollars 
Established 1860 


le * REPAIRS TUBES 
[ah AND CASINGS 


Without gasoline or fire 
mend a 17 inch blowout or a 
pinhole in a few moments. 
Las-Stik becomes self- 
vulcanized by heat from driv- 
ing. It cannot then be torn 
off with pliers without tear- 
ing the tube itself. Strong, 
elastic, sure, simple, inexpen- 
sive. Complete outfit 50c 
at dealers. Repair all kinds 
of casings. Use 2 or 3 layers. 


seoemyereencomentyn enaneecorzatietestmmsnrenseagmeaeroramnennneie 


| Dealers write for successful 
_ Las-Stik Merchandising plan. 


 Las-Stik Patch Mfg Co Hamilton O 
d Joseph St Mars Ltd. Toronto Can. 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


“Gem Jr.” at 35c— 


an increasingly popular model that 
hangs conveniently on the watch 
chain. Trims—files—cleans. Also 
“The Gem” at 50c. At all drug and 
cutlery stores or sent direct. 5 
THE H. C.COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Your Production 


by a Sure Box Supply 


F you maintain a steady production sched- 

ule your supply of shipping containers 
should be as dependable as your raw mate- 
rial supply. 


The customers of General Box Company 
never wait for boxes. No matter what the 
demand or emergency, our twelve factories 
deliver on time. 


Were dependability of supply the only fea- 
ture of General Box Service, the company 
would likely be what it is, the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. But there is 
a corps of General Box Engineers to help 
you arrive at the most economical method 
of shipping your products. 


Perhaps the new container—especially if a 
Pioneer Box or Crate—will save enough in 
transportation costs to pay for itself, as did 
a fender crate designed for an automobile 
manufacturer. There are other savings in 
assembly, in packing, in absence of con- 
cealed loss and damage. 


Put your box supply on a dependable and 
scientific basis. Let a General Box Engineer 
—without cost to you—study your shipping 
methods. Read how other manufacturers 
have settled their question. Write for bulle- 
tin—“General Box Service.” 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 

Factories—Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., Illmo, Mo., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


ONE SERVICE FROM FORESTS 


Economiesare Protected 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


What Pioneer 
Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wires of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on. The 
staples are anchored. 


Theboxes(orcrates) 
are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every in- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
containers because 
of the simplicity of 
opening and unpack- 
ing—and re-using. 


A booklet ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’ ’coy- 
ers the subject of 
proper boxing and 
crating from the 
receiver’s point of 
view. Sent free, on 
request. 


\) FINISHED PRODUCT 


using the raft were at liberty to cast their 
hooks among the dead trees and roots in 
the hope of missing the roots and trees and 
getting a few trout. 

There were plenty of trout in the waters 
behind Beaver Dam, for they could be felt 
struggling bravely to get the bait into their 
mouths. After four hours of diligent fish- 
ing, the two gypsies and their guide had 
hooked thirty-seven speckled beauties, 
twenty-six of which had been thrown back 
into the stream because their length failed 
to rival that of a small jackknife or even 
a Swedish safety match. Eleven had been 
kept; and there was a strong suspicion in 
the gypsies’ minds that when Tom Mud- 
gett passed judgment on the length of most 
of them, he only got them inside the law by 
subjecting them to sufficient tension to 
stretch their backbones at least a quarter of 
an inch. 

At sundown the gypsies and their guide 
abandoned the exciting sport of measuring 
infant trout and plodded up over the hill 
and down to the automobile. The creel 
containing the eleven sacred trout was 
tenderly removed from the shoulder of the 
pessimistic gypsy and placed on the running 
board of the automobile to be stowed away 
by that helpful and keen-eyed woodsman, 
Tom Mudgett. Andso, conversing cheerily, 
the little party started back for Hokum 
Cottage, secure in the knowledge that the 
evening menu of fried potatoes, fried eggs, 
fried ham and fried tea would be augmented 
by at least eleven fried trout. They drew 
up with a flourish before the cottage door 
and descended merrily from the automobile, 
happy and serene after their hours among 
the snags and mud of the great North 
Woods. And then, like a flash of lightning 
at a wedding, came the storm. 

“Where,” said the pessimistic gypsy, ‘‘is 
the creel with the trout in it?” 

“Tt’s in the automobile,” said Tom 
Mudgett, ever ready with an answer and 
always wrong. 

“All right, let’s look at it,’ said the 
pessimistic gypsy in a voice surcharged 
with emotion. 

Tom Mudgett sprang back to the auto- 
mobile and looked inside. The creel was 
not there. He lifted up the driver’s seat 
and looked under it. It was not there. He 
felt in his pockets. It was not there. He 
looked on top of the automobile and under 
it, but it was not there. In short, it wasn’t 
anywhere. It had been forgotten: 


The Tragedy of the Trout 


“You had it!” said Tom Mudgett ac- 
cusingly to the pessimistic gypsy, never 
having heard the slogan The Customer is 
Always Right. 

“T put it on the running board for you, 
fathead!” shrilled the pessimistic gypsy, 
infuriated to think that the fried potatoes 
and fried ham would be unmellowed by 
fried trout. 

“You had it,’ repeated Tom Mudgett, 
who evidently knew the value of sticking 
to his first story. 

“Blankety-blankety-blankety-blah-blah 
blah-blank-blankety-blank!”’ said the pessi- 
mistic gypsy in part. 

Almost exploding with emotion, he 
rushed into the cottage and tried the shower 
bath. It was still dry. For ten minutes the 
paint peeled from the cottage walls and 
the furniture groaned in protest at the 
language that emerged from the pessimistic 
gypsy with reference to Mr. Mudgett, his 
family, his mode of life, the countryside 
that he honored with his presence, and the 
great North Woods in general. Finally 
calming himself by main strength, he leaped 
into the automobile again and dashed back 
to the spot where the creel had been placed 
on the running board. It wasn’t there. 
Somebody in a small tin automobile had 
picked it up. Somewhere the warm rays of 
the sunset were illuminating the happy 
features of the dirty bum who had picked 
up the eleven trout. Somewhere the fried 
food of the great North Woods was being 
sweetened and neutralized by eleven suc- 
culent little speckled beauties. 
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But in the hearts of those whjg 
the eleven trout there was }tj 
seething whirlpools of human 49 
enough bitterness to poison yp 
Realizing all that might hay } 
pessimistic gypsy returned ex |, 
unnerved to Hokum Cottage, )¢ 
the mental strain and shock {jy 
gypsies had been subjected th: th 
bered like dead men on the 
spare parts and kindling woo¢ jj 
their mattresses were filled. | 

Things looked different on he 
ing morning, when a brilliant : 
at the kitchen window and lijt) 
Eddie Skeegins as he toyed sh fy 
the fried eggs, fried ham, frie ¢¢ 
flapjacks. 

Bright and early the four yp 
tended by Eddie and the git 
forgetter in the whole North 
Tom Mudgett, set off down iby 
Derry Stream—a clear, cold m jy 
rent that bounded down fre) ; 
crags and the primeval forest, |d 
among mighty bowlders in a th 
tongues of the great North Oc jt 


Leaving the Lure to i|F 


In Derry Stream the gypsii\sc 
emulate the handsome, debona be 
who stand so easily and so holy 
merged bowlders on the railr q 
They waded bravely into the i|w 
that their hooks might more re jj 
attractively to the spots whi s 
beauties lurk; but it must bie 
noted that things didn’t work {{ 
as well as it does for the genth( er 
magazine covers and the garag a¢ 
ments. 

What is more, there is grayé|ot 
these debonair fishermen wou s 
firmly and so debonairly if the m 
with the bowlders and log cl {e: 
cially the log chutes—in that si jio 
great North Woods adjacent 1 [Li 
noodlekook. 

A log chute is a smooth slide |ra 
facilitate the passage of logs er 
usually rocky section of a stre | t 
been used for logging operatioi 

A log chute, like the bowlder js: 
with a coating so slick and sliy 
person who steps on it is in no}/re 
of falling than he would be if }y 
tempting to stay on the top of in 
Monument on roller skates. 

The rubber-booted gypsy, in te 
to strike the attitude common [is 
on railroad posters, wrenche) hi 
severely, bounced on five bow) rs 
ing, and finally submerged him I‘ 
oughly in four feet of water iit 
hundred gallons of water pas‘! 1 
him before he could be pried ¢’. 

Another gypsy, stepping a 
lessly on the top of a log chu} t 
down the chute on the por tC 
anatomy usually used for sucl 
landed in the pool at the boi/m 
chute with a splash similar to (¢| 
of a fourteen-inch projectile in '>4 
Ocean. 

Four hours of careful and ints 
resulted in Mr. Mudgett getti’ 0 
pound trout, in Eddie Skeegins ‘ti 
small trout, in the pessimistic yP 
ting four trout which barely ¢ rt 
the law, and in the other gypsie set 
trout at all. 

The four gypsies returned fi 
to Hokum Cottage and wat 
Skeegins prepare to fry the en 8 


griddle cakes and trout. Then }e€y 
the shower bath, which was an 
tically out of commission as €7+ 
they looked speculatively at thlu 
the surfaces of their mattresses.) — 

And then, after they had devié 
lunch, they crawled quietly ## 
into their automobile and stai/¢ 
speed away from the great Ne he 
and all their lures. 

Next year we want to try tl A 
country, where small tin autom ile 
go unless they learn to swim. | 
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» mnory from my earliest childhood 
‘ya: to me, luminous substances to 
‘yi into words. It was like weaving 
‘ndleeds and the beautiful colors of 
-se;ation upon the loom of my mind. 
{complished was as nothing to the 
«= had. If, as Matthew Arnold 
ed, enius consists in the power to re- 
m: lay some claim to having genius. 
e gall room all my lights and dark- 
eam; people that I had seen, but 
enw, were suddenly revealed to me, 
. hould write down the very secrets 
eipiearts. Men and women, long 
dei, lived again and waited there 
asife, to be used in case I needed 
foa paragraph or two. Things that 
y ad said, poetry and philosophy 
se id read to me, piled up like notes 
y (sk, changed, you understand, by 
ichny of my own mind, but still the 
tsf my thoughts. When I think of 
agiitores of material I have had, the 
ep ad grief to me is that I have made 
4, (n and poor use of them. 
volhave lived in one house all your 
-kzomes so familiar to you that you 
(ink of its corners and angles, how 
ig; comes and the shadows fall 
athe windows. You do not remem- 
‘sipper chamber, because you are 
‘hat chamber, nor that quiet inner 
were you sometimes go to pray, be- 
yu are still going in there, closing 
joand falling upon your knees when 
a hard in your spirit, and asking for 
eomfort. But some day when the 
3.ut and you are left outside, carried 
k some wind of destiny, bereaved 
sintimate associations with it, then 
ember all the inside of that house, 
Jard in the walls, where you slept 
yire you worked, the place you used 
ith folded hands when the day’s 
¥s done. 
itias been with me about the Bible. 
mas Lundy lived we were in it. It 
;) me I was always traveling its 
ck and forth from the old dispen- 
|) the new dispensation, from one 
alto another Gospel, wandering 
cin Revelation as one walks upon 
ues of a strange land, mystified. 
tse days it never occurred to me to 
‘ie Scriptures. I left Lundy to do 
, was not even aware of being word- 
‘in them. But after his death they 
Ick to me, and I had the use of them 
ly belonged to me at last according 
rwn mind. I recall them by my as- 
ins with him. I-use them right and 
she never would have dared to use 
The little kind ones are like bright 
fas that lead now more particularly 
‘wn God, which I used to travel with 
‘he shadows. The great ones stretch 
sfore and after me beyond the limits 
/and sense. I do not try to reduce 
ithe dimensions of my own thoughts; 
Yy spread myself in them and feel 
ality eased in all this space. 
‘not tell now how I missed even the 
» association with the Scriptures in 
ids of the people who knew me best. 
it was because I was never promi- 
church work; maybe it was because 
1e shadows fell upon me and I had 
tions of Lundy’s fate I did not ask 
yers of all Christian people, nor take 
ne saint into my confidence lest he 
suffer by this betrayal. In any case, 
€ was gone, and I stepped forth in 
m written word caparisoned in so 
of his favorite passages from the 
some of these people were scandal- 
if a light and humorous person mas- 
ed in sacred garments. My own 
regarded me askance for a long time. 
never offended. On the contrary, I 
igs their anxiety with a sort of 
y. 
paratively few people inherit the 
res; they get them predigested, in- 
ed, laid down for them in creeds and 
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doctrines. My poor brethren could not be 
sure that I would not presently rise up in 
the insolence of my own mortal mind and 
commit some damnable heresy. This is 
frequently the way with those who interpret 
the Word for themselves. They want to 


square it with some half-developed science | 


which will be changed or refuted tomorrow, 
or they go off on a purely intellectual tan- 
gent. 

As a spiritually endowed person I have al- 
ways had the sense tolook down upon our 
finite reasoning powers and to despise my 
intellectual tangents. 

I have discovered, however, that in deal- 
ing with Christians of whatever denomina- 
tion it is discreet and valorous to use my 
mortal wits as shrewdly as if I dealt with 
the impious. They may not be subject to 
the same vices, but they have a record as 
long as the history of man for persecution. 
That is still an active principle of the reli- 
gious conscience. I had my doubts about 
whether a mere woman would be considered 
eligible to a church trial for heresy, not 
having heard of one in my times who had 
suffered this distinction. Still, it was just 
as well to settle down somewhere beyond 
the reach of this honor. So, long since I 
have allowed my membership to lapse. Not 
even a presiding elder can summon me be- 
fore a quarterly conference to be tried either 
for my sins or my views concerning this or 
that doctrine. I am a Methodist uncon- 
fined, outside in the Lord’s pasture at large. 
If my church puts on a million-dollar drive 
for funds, I dutifully give my widow’s mite 
and spend my real Christian charity on a 
family of hard-shell Baptists who are in 
graver need of help than a rich and pros- 
perous ‘church. 

This is not a thing to tell, for it concerns 
the more intimate annals of my mind and is 
set down here with the same apology one 
should make for shouting in public when in 
an exalted spiritual mood. But here it is. 
Many a time when I have filched a grand 
thought or some finer truth out of life to 
write down, I too am moyed to doit. I get 
up and pace the floor. I cast a thankful 
look through the ceiling at my Heavenly 
Father, or I rush bareheaded out of doors in 
the bleakest weather to cool off this happi- 
ness, so that presently I may return and 
copy it into words. 

If this is happiness, I have had it; but 
my suspicion is that I may have experienced 
then only the pangs of a great joy. It is not 
a thing achieved by inspiration, even if you 
write an epic or paint a noble picture. You 
have produced something. My idea of 
happiness is something you get. It is in- 
taking, not creative. You cannot think it. 
It comes to you in the reality of personal 
experience, selfish and satisfying. What I 
want to know is how I have missed it. Is 
it by some infernally digestive attitude of 
my mind toward common human experi- 
ence which consumes my illusions, or is it on 
account of circumstances over which I 
have no control, or have I misled myself like 
a wanderer walking in a blind circle be- 
tween two worlds? 

The forces that create us pass away, 
whether they are parents, teachers or books, 
and we are left at last to recreate ourselves 
in the image of our own minds. This was 
what happened to me after the death of my 
husband. The woman I was and the mind 
I had then, faded into a sort of peaceful 
silence. I was not for a long time. I re- 
member feeling strangely like a ghost, sur- 
rounded by the same friends, in the midst 
of familiar scenes, but not of them, removed 
by death as far, maybe, as he was from the 
mind and life I had with him. He had been 
my altar and my church, I discovered. 

From that day forth I escaped from the 
meekness of being merely a Methodist. I 
was Hagar going off into the wilderness 
with my own Bible, leaving behind me for- 
ever the Abraham and Rebeeca brethren 
and sisters of the established order. I was 
in danger of raising up the very Ishmael of 


EVENING POST 


Have you ever served 
Candy in this new way? 


A telephone, a knife and a bon- 
bon dish! That is the newest way 
to serve candy! You ’phone your 
grocery, drug or candy store for a 
few bars of Oh Henry! You slice 
them thinly...8 slices to the bar! 
You serve them just as you always 
serve chocolates and bonbons! 


And you have one of the most 
delicious, sure-to-be-appreciated 
candies you ever served at a bridge 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Imagine a richold-fashioned butter cream, dipped in 
a luscious, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats and then thickly coated with the smooth- 
est, mellowest of milk chocolate! Doesn’t that 
sound good? Well, that’s Oh Henry! 


Williamson Candy Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
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or Mah-Jongg game, afternoon tea, 
or any other gathering. 


A fine candy, too! And inex- 
pensive! At 10c a bar, Oh Henry! 
costs you only 45c a pound. Yet 
at this price, it gives you a quality 
unexcelled by any candy for the 
simple reason that people eat more 
Oh Henry! than any other quality 
candy in America! 


The wonderful popularity of 
this new way of serving Oh Henry! 
... Slicing it!...a Chicago woman’s 
invention ...is a glowing tribute 
to the quality and the convenience 
of having a fine candy in the pantry 
ready to slice and serve at a 
minute’s notice. 


Phone for a few bars now! Then, 
write for alittle leaflet, “A Woman’s 
Inspiration.” 


~ ©1925, by W. C. Co. 
All rights reserved 
under international 
conventions. 


Send 15c for a 
set of six illus- 
tratedbooklets 
containing 
tules andplay- 
ing pointers of 
Baseball, Foot- 
ball, Basket- 
ball, Golf,Ten- 
nis, Boxing,etc 
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—of Varsity Quality 


IHE coaches and trainers who turn out the 
material for the All-American teams know 
the value of dependable equipment. 


Why should you give any less thought to bring- 
ing your team victoriously through the season ? 


Consult the local Reach dealer early. Let him 
show you what the big varsities are using this 
season. The best equipment costs no more than 
the “‘passable’’ variety. Yet the right equip- 
ment means a snappier game and better pro- 
tection for the players. 


For nearly sixty years the leading amateurs 

and “pros” in all departments of sport have 

looked to “Reach.” Nowhere in the world will 
you find better equipment than you can 
buy right in your own home city—at the 
Reach dealer's. Ask your dealer for latest 
catalog, or write us. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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amind against them. But this passed. By 
nature I am short on vindictiveness. I am 
not even respectable at this point. I have 
known myself to relax and forgive people 
whom I doubt if the Lord will ever forgive. 
They seem to pass out of my thoughts like 
shadows that obscure the light. 

This happened later. Directly after 
Lundy’s death I was a very dangerous per- 
son, quite mad with the pain and horror of 
what had happened to him. 

I have a vivid picture of myself at this 
time one day in my darkened house. I am 
sitting outrageously straight, pale and wan 
in my black dress, but not bowed down or 
weeping as a widow should be. And I am 
being visited by a great preacher in our 
church who has come to pray with me, to 
the end that I shall find the grace to for- 
give those who I feel had treated my hus- 
band unkindly in his last days. But I refuse 
to kneel or to pray or forgive these men. 
Let God do it, I told him, since the Lord 
only knows how and when to pardon us. 
I left them terribly in His hands and sat 
with mine neatly folded, while this prince 
of the church parted his coat tails and 
fairly shook the shadows of that sad place 
with his petition in my behalf. Then he 
arose, faced about and stared at me. 

“Their sins be upon their own heads,” I 
retorted, feeling very pale and weak, but 
tearless and determined. 

I may have referred to this incident in 
another place, but [ am copying it here to 
indicate that as soon as that I was stripping 
my mind of religious sentimentality and 
assuming a sensible relation to the Lord, 
Who believes profoundly in punishing wick- 
edness even if a good man commits it. 

Shortly after this I had an assignment 
from the editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post to go abroad and write a series of ar- 
ticles about the women of the Old World. 

I was seriously ill at the time, depleted 
in mind and body; but I accepted the com- 
mission, as a gambler takes a bet, without 
giving the editor the least intimation about 
my physical condition. You cannot be 
overscrupulous in dealing with: editors 
without queering your own game. Very 
few of them will arrange with a sick man to 
do a long piece of work. My idea is to keep 
my word with them if I die for it, and to 
leave them to take all the other risks. Even 
at that I have been obliged to deny myself 
the vanity of making many contracts with 
them on account of knowing that I can 
write just so many words a day, and that 
there are only three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year. Which is as much as I am 
capable of morally in my relations with 
them. ei 

On my way home, after making this ar- 
rangement, it occurred to me that I would 
stop over at a hospital in Baltimore and 
find out exactly how ill I was; not that 


_ this would make any difference in my plans 


to go abroad, but I wanted to get some idea 
of the odds in my own body against this 
achievement. 

The doctor I consulted was positive that 
I was in no condition to go. I was a very 
sick person. If I persisted in this undertak- 
ing, he predicted that I would be brought 


home feet foremost, which in my opinion is 


avery dull way to arrive. 

I sailed two weeks later, stirred around 
for six months among the women in the 
various countries of Europe and wrote my 
impressions of them. Those articles would 
read now as old daguerreotypes look of a 
far former generation. Some of the great 
ones whom I met then are dead, like Frau 
Cower of Berlin. I doubt if she would be 
great now if she were living. Women have 
changed the definition of their greatness 


Sep tomer . 


since then. She was a neat, im 
woman with a piece of lacejny, 
rosette on top of her gray ha! g 
patient, enlightened, philos)hi 
about the future of her countr yop 
emperor reviewed his troops |at 
in September of 1911, but I dhot 
Frau Cower had the least ink go 
rible future already dawnin)fop 
women. My idea of her is t t ij 
known she would have skipy} 4 
War by the length of a century anc 
with her calculations as if tha hag 
interruption in destiny. Sh ha: 
distance mind. | 

Rosa Goldberg was the mt ; 
woman in Germany then, but ot 
influential. If there was on wit 
infiuence there at that time} » 
Soloman. I have often wond 4 
came of her. She had power \q@ 
certain beautiful enthusiasm {\t; 
effective with men. But R¢. y 
dered. 

The point about this first \dy 
made abroad is that I survive | » 
home head foremost in the bus ess 
as usual. 

I have survived a number 
who predicted my death. It jho 
cult. You simply make up yr) 
to die of your complaint, hoy i 
sounds in the diagnosis, but t iy 
ing to your spirit as much aj )o; 
am not expecting to keep uphe 
indefinitely. This body is not; sw 
as it used to be. The dear th) 
off me some day like a wou by 
But I shall have got the last s\e¢ 
and tear out of it. And I shi\al 
member in paradise what a bite 
had in it to do and think am 
my two feet, which in my pr?n 
state still seems a safer way | | 
than by wing. 

I do not pretend to be a gs 
criminating student of the Bi». 
chosen from it what I need, |t- 
even claim to have read it tio 
secutively. 

Many enlightening passage m 
escaped me, but I do not rel 
trait of a single saint with 1hg 
Scriptures. Elijah disappeared) : 
of fire. Moses died like a \ja) 
man. When they reappeared 1 
of witnesses, it was a cloud; ot 
corded of their wings. Afte 
transfigured, He ascended into }a 
need of wings. 

I think it is probably the nit 
ination of our preachers and /t 
have added this doctrine of wi : 


— 


because they felt obliged to i 
the familiar symbol of feather 
vivendi of immortality to mcal 
On the contrary, the one authi ti 
scription of how we rise from t}‘ 
creetly records that our corrup 1 
incorruption and this body shai}¢ 
spiritual body. Only angels, 1)s 
messengers sent to men, are » 
having wings. 

I do not suppose these beinj 


stuff we shall be. 
if they turned out to be them 
heaven, and that the saints will } 
around as usual, very light on/ 
maybe, but wingless. | 
I do not recommend this i 


- but to me it is comforting. 


felt the need of having somet 
rest upon, even when I tuck the 
spirit beneath the wings of my 
and pass into a heavenly 
(Continued on Page 


‘ontinued from Page 218) 
olzically opposed to being up in the 
here or hereafter. 
‘yer can be sure what it was that 
: bad cold, and for some reason we 
aly speculate about that as if it 
ifference. So it is with getting to 
person when we have always felt 
{ suppose we do grow old, but we 
iw it until suddenly the fact 
yon us. The curtain drops behind 
yse years when we were young pass 
Bors and we see the whole of life 
joberer, wiser, different point of 
i very self-consciousness gets a 
ihe shoulders, and though we may 
fa time with a square-shouldered 
2 not the same. 
mthis time that change took place 
_ shall never know whether it was 
a. of my husband, ill health or that 
gras spent in Europe, but some vi- 
'; the spirit was gone when I came 
Life had been bent somewhere 
HI felt the weariness of wisdom, 
isme gets from the world. And I 
hi it until this time—a curious de- 
wabout the mortal fate of man. I 
) itrageously tamed that I lost the 
{| making dogmatic statements, 
jd always been a refreshing inso- 
sfhe mind with me, as bearing arms 
xe7ith asoldier of fortune. It seemed 
tat I had been demoted and sud- 
cilized. 
aiver may have been the cause I do 
a, but in my opinion it was Europe 
gi me. It is an old book of history, 
ati with the scenes and architecture 
: , younger, more spirited races of 
2 countries I saw could never have 
wluced by the people who are now 
inthem, with the possible exception 
gid. I do not like Britishers, but 
iy respect compels me to hand it 
zihmen wherever I see them. They 
ch weakest chins in the Old World 
ietrongest wills still to survive and 
e 
nt understand Americans who wor- 
icife, culture and mental attitude of 
fing civiazations. But they do. 
ajnot even the Great War and our 
eres then with their rapacity and 
‘entment of our qualities, can cure 
h obsession. If the League of Na- 
as been called the League of Arts, 
gould have kept us out of it. We 
lore every year staring at their 
y uying their pictures, statues, tap- 
“ed the very stones of their ancient 
4 aan would be required to open 
in the world to our commerce, 
vitions, our morals and our institu- 
a of which are more vigorous and 
sperior to anything along the same 
a urope. 
‘seem determined to degrade our 
ors to achieve better things by this 
nof old things abroad. We note 
aingly the imitative characteristics 
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of the negro race in their relations to the 
white races, which has in fact delayed the 
development of their peculiar genius in 
many ways; but we show the same ten- 
dencies toward European culture with less 
excuse. I suppose we buy their old things 
because we feel the lack of the tone of time 
in our civilization and collect this stuff to 
produce that effect. 

As a matter of fact, there is no virtue in 
the tone of time. Virtue comes alone from 
our own achievements. We cannot mellow 
what we are by what we hang on our walls. 
This is cheating, in my opinion, such as we 
do when we chase our ancestors back until 
we derive a coat of arms from some old 
swashbuckling knight of the fourteenth 
century. Very few of them would be ac- 
ceptable now in decent society. It seems 
to me safer and more respectable not to 
admit descending from any farther back 
than our original pioneer American black- 
smith ancestors. This is good stock, cleaned 
and charged with the noblest virtues by the 
courage with which they endured hardships 
and built a great civilization. Benjamin 
Franklin’s sister made soap and sold it to 
her patrons in Philadelphia for a livelihood. 
It seems to me a more honorable record to 
hand down to posterity than that of a sey- 
enteenth century lady whose only distinc- 
tion was that she had a title inherited, not 
earned, and that she sat to a great artist 
for her portrait. 

Europe is childish, overbearing, grasping, 
like an old man. We ought to contribute 
liberally to its support on that account, as 
we do to aged parents; but we ought not to 
ape the senility of old age. We do now limit 
the quota of immigrants from these coun- 
tries, but it seems to me even more impor- 
tant to limit the American tourists who go 
abroad to the aged and mature. The youth 
of this country should be kept at home until 
their characters and ideals have been firmly 
established. I was forty years old before I 
went over there, confirmed and certified in 
my convictions as an American citizen, but 
it was a long time before I recovered my own 
spirit and wiped the shadows of a weaker 
worldfrommy mind. EvennowI cannot be 
sure. Itseems to me that I detect a foreign 
substance at times in my thoughts, not so 
firm or sound as real living makes thinking. 
And I have known a great many people who 
never do repent of Europe after they have 
indulged in it. They get an air of aloofness 
and superiority. They are sick and dis- 
gusted with our honest sins. They have ac- 
quired a decadent taste for vice as if vice 
were one of the arts of Europe, as indeed 
it is. 

Now it does seem to me that if we must 
be wicked we ought to be normally and 
healthily wicked and call our sins by their 
right names. It is a sign of degeneracy to 
be so virtuously sensitive and proud of your 
vices aS SO many men and women of older 
nations have grown to be. 
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Hot Water/ 
Instantly/ 


Nothing 
to do 
but turn 
the 
faucet 


Automatic 
Instantaneous 


Models 


The No. 45, for small 
homes with usual hot 
water outlets, is now 


“*90 


The No. 3, a slightly 
larger model for typical 
American homes, is 
priced at only 


125 


OTHING to do but turn the 
faucet! Never a wait for 
water to heat. A/J/ the steaming 
hot water you want when you 
want it—the greatest conven- 
ience any home can have. 


All Hoffman models here listed 
are automatic in action. You 
can’t forget to light the heater or 
turn off the gas. Simply open the 
faucet and your Hoffman auto- 
matically supplies your hot water 
needs—instantly. Closing the 
faucet shuts off the gas. 


Those who have wanted mod- 
erate-priced water heaters have 
had to sacrifice something of 
service, or of quality. But now, 
at moderate cost and on easy 
terms, they can own and enjoy 
the advantages of the most mod- 
ern water heating equipment. 


There’s a Hoffman for any 
home supplied with gas. It will 
render unfailing, economical 
service and bring you great con- 
venience and comfort. 


Don’t be satisfied with the 


meager information this space 
permits. Fill in and mail the 
coupon and we’ll send you facts 
you ought to have—and will be 
glad to get. 


Automatic 


Gas Water Heaters 


Save Time, Work, Money 
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Automatic 
Storage 
Systems 

The No. 20-A Storage 
System, (20 gallon 


capacity) for average 
homes, is only 


100 


For homes with extra 
bathroom or where hot 
water demand is greater 
—the No. 40-A (40 gal- 
lon capacity) at only 


"135 


These tanks guaranteed 
300 lbs. test pressure. 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 
1701-15 Eighteenth Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Please send me information concerning your automatic gas water heaters. 


here are... wri &s 


rooms, insmy homevand. |: |... je apse 


people in my family. 
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come “HFLOME COMFORT” 


tion of strip applie- i 
to door stop. Note 
how it is pressed 
firmly against door, 
changing position of 
strip. 


When door or win- 
dow warps or settles, 
leaving an open 
space, Home Com- 
fort Weatherstrip 
automatically fills 
up this opening. 


Note ease of mak 
ing corner turn. No 
mutering or sawing. 
Pat. Jan. 22, 1924. 


WEATHERSTRIP 
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# HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED CUSHION 


WEATHERSTRIP 


EJ.WIRFS some ST.LOUIS 


WEATHERSTRIP 


This is the strip that you can always bank on to make 
a weathertight, dustproof, noiseless contact. It is flex- 
ible so if the window or door warps or sags, the strip 
automatically fills up the opening. Home Comfort lasts 
for years. Tests show that homes equipped with Home 
Comfort Weatherstrip use from 20% to 40% less fuel. 
Therefore it quickly pays for its economical cost in fuel 
saved. This feature alone recommends this strip not- 
withstanding the fact that it assures a much more 
comfortable home. 


SUPERIOR FEATURES 


Weathertight: Home Comfort Weatherstrip is a high grade insu- 
lating material covered with a special rubberized fabric. It forms a 
resilient caulk around windows and doors shutting out cold air, rain, 
snow, dust, soot, etc. 


Waterproof: The special rubberized fabric covering renders the 
strip impervious to moisture, vermin or decay. The materials used 
are given rigid tests before being used. The tacking lap is 4-ply, giv- 
ing added rigidity to the strip. 


Noiseless: The cushion effect absorbs and prevents the noise of 
rattling windows or slammed doors. 


Easy to Apply: Simply tack on. The only tool needed is a tack ham- 
mer. No mitering or sawing; no taking down of windows or doors 
when installing. Anyone can apply Home Comfort Weatherstrip. 


Dustproof: The tight contact prevents dust, sand and soot from 
sifting in around doors and windows, thus sparing hangings and 
assuring a cleaner home. 


Non-Conductive: Reduced or minimumconduction of heator cold. 
It contains no metal or wood. 


How to Order—The average window or door requires about 
20 feet of Home Comfort Weatherstrip. The cost is 10c per 
foot for the standard maroon, 13¢ for the white, including enam- 
eled (rustproof) tacks to match. Get it from your nearest hard- 
ware or lumber dealer. He will cut off the exact amount you 
need. No waste in left-over ends. Complete simple instructions 
for installing accompany each order. Order direct if your dealer 
does not have Home Comfort Weatherstrip, stating his name. 


Be sure to order Home Comfort by name. Imitations cause 


dissatisfaction. Get the genuine. 


WER FS .O RY GLAN £:Z:AGROIN 


- Sr. Louts, Mo. 
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153 SOUTH 17TH ST. ~~ Sole Manufacturer and Patentee - 


PATE 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Poets’ Cor: 


The Dead Broncobuster 


IDE him, cowboy, ride him!” 
No longer on earth he’ll hear. 
So bury his rope beside him, 
His saddle and other gear ; 
For the Indians do so-fashion 
Whenever they plant a brave, 
And the broncobusting passion 
May last him beyond the grave! 


For he was a hard-boiled buster 
Who'd tackle the worst; who knew 
Each trick that a horse could muster, 
Each stunt that a brone could do. 
His trade was rough and chancy, 
His ridin’ would raise your hair, 
And I can’t exactly fancy 
Him twangin’ a harp, up there. 


He wouldn't like life seraphic 
Somewhere on a golden cloud 
With angels directin’ traffic 
And saints in a holy crowd. 
Nope, now that his job has wound up 
I reckon the thing he’d prize 
Would be a heavenly round-up, 
A rodeo of the skies! 


Then bury his gear beside him 
So he won’t need to change 

When ‘‘ Ride him, cowboy, ride him!” 
Resounds on the ghostly range. 

He ain’t the guy to psalm it, 
Hemmed in by no golden bars, 

But he'll rope him a bucking comet 
And ride it among the stars! 


—Berton Braley. 


Bouquet 


SPRAY of valley lilies. . . . She 
carried them, that hour 

When life was filled with beauty, and romance 
was in flower. 

Her dress was pearly tinted, her veil of soft 
old lace, 

And all of youth’s own garden was blooming 
in her face. 


T see her now, descending the smilax-festooned 
stair, 

Her lips a benediction, the sunlight on her 
hair. 
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Her hand upon the stair rail uj; 
very white ; | 
Her brow was crowned with won, 


were misty bright. | 
> } 


The throbbing of frail music, ane 
the air, 

Each corner banked with roses vy 
and maidenhair ; 

Each shadow sweet with singi)— 
songs of the past— 

Each moment telling, gently, y f 
hope may last. 


A spray of valley lilies? Th We 
slipped away, 

But, though their tints have fade th 
to me, today, | 

A memory as precious as all thee 
start : 


Unbidden and undying when i § 
the heart. Margaret Bla 
Transmission | 
F IN our thought there du 8 
That conquers space; 
If but to love—though far ape — 
Is to draw near apace; | 
If for the language of a heart 
Nor time nor voice 
Nor instrument nor art nor pve 
Is needful; if no choice 
Of human law, no destiny 
Can aid or interfere; 
Then must you, far away, lor jn 
As I love here. _Mary Dm 


Too Many Moon 


Too many moons, 

Too many Junes, 
Too many roses, too many tune 
Too many lips, | 
Too many ships, 

Too many islands with oft 


How can a chap in a stiff office 

Keep his thoughts on his job? . 
it fair? 

How keep his mind home, aster | 4 


take wings, 
In a world where there’s ibe muc,|f 
things? —Mary Ca yi 


r 


Trees at Night 


ORAWN BY ART YOUNG 


\A ROOTED PEGASUS 
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Send. coupon 
for a box 


Free 


ij. They run to weird topiary and 
-mamental ideas as to coiffure. 
when abroad they carry with them 
{ bows and closed hide quivers 
ined arrows. Ours is the only city 
ive ever seen, and we about the only 
‘jen. They eat millet meal and 
hich they salt with wood ashes. 
. me sort of knife, a little skin mat, 
yapons and a gourd or so, they are 
fi life. If they can raise a blanket 
ity cents out here and a yard or so 


it cotton cloth, they are possessed of . 


y Their function is to get wood-and 
,) carry in meat and to make long 
<;0 bring in our own necessities 
» millet flour potio and gasoline. 
jadman—a sort. of subheadman to 
| -is the aforementioned five-dollar- 
»| crown prince. 
wwe fifty-four men ‘all told, and we 
i¢i— including M’ Dolo and the crown 
the equivalent .of $250 a month. 
tus approximately seventy-five dol- 
-onth -and a few cartridges to feed 


P sief expense in proportion, is really 
n which comes’ to» about $1.40 a 
Li the time we get it here. 
i brings us back to that astounding 
e We have two cars.’ One is a light 
ruck; the other an ordinary chassis 
ont seat and a sort of platform back 
: 70 men can sit on boxes; or which 
3 be packed with a light load. These 
01 have a patent axle shift affording 
mediate on direct drive, and also 
wst low’ known to man. Without 
sure they would be utterly impossi- 
ohis whole affair i is a ‘strictly cross- 
rstunt. ay 


Dily Dozens in the Jungle 


e tting them in‘here at all is an ifu, 
1 which the name of’one Leslie Sim- 
hild appear in at least every other 
# quarter mile by quarter mile, over 
eof years, he worked’ out the route. 
d's mountains, it skirts impossible 
)Lrops, it finds the only one possible 
we rivers, it selects the minimum of 
esit achieves the totally impossible, 
0's the irresistible force, it transfers 
livable body. ‘It cannot be called a 
vid, nor ‘yet a road, nor even a set of 
‘acks, for the rapid tropical: growth 
Shem almost as soon as they are 
a % is a series of oe a way 
gi SSS ieee 
baire’ times. and places ahien' push- 
ii tily. against - ‘crossbars tied*in the 
c cached’ toa: front axle, forty men 
in, chanting, ’ like so many draft 
s.Pushing hard from behind becomes 
0 your daily dozen. Betimeés one 
iter emerging—at the end - ‘of the 
02—like’ a leviathan from the deep, 
Nns the cylinders and peplies ded 
ithe darn thing goes! 
1 miles i is a whopping day’s jour- 
d that means driving from the 
streak of dawn until one can no 


tee at night.’ Eight or ten miles’is 


nkfully accepted.. But here the 
it occupying their garage. They are 
digly important to us. How our in- 
a s—especially lions—take them is 
elingly interesting and highly thrill- 
0’ which I shall tell later. 

ck S a Swahili word, the natives call 


- £00 deal of the time.’ We carried 
: cans ‘of water to assuage their 


idtioned the name 8 Leslie Simson. 


abdicated. For it was strictly his. 


sown, and the route was—and is— 
deeret. How we came in on it is a 
ifl example of the casting on the 


fra him that we acquired our king-: 
bl right of purchase and good will. 


ald no mission unless the route be- 


waters of a few crumbs and the gathering 
in, years later, of many fat loaves. 

In 1912-13, while this part of the world 
was still in German hands, though unvis- 
ited by them, R. J. Cunninghame and I 
made an exploratory trip through, as I de- 
scribe in a book called The Rediscovered 
Country. On our return to Nairobi I met 
there Leslie Simson, told him as a brother 
Californian of the game and the routes, and 
turned over to him certain of my best men, 
who knew ‘the water holes we had found 
and other such desirable things. Simson 
made the trip, returned again, and yet 
again; finally founded the kingdom. When 
he heard we were coming out this year he 
invited us to visit him; and when, after a 
few weeks, he had to leave, we fell heir. 

In the ten years he lived here, off and on, 
he accomplished work. Simson has to my 
mind three paramount claims to distinc- 
tion: He is the best field rifle shot I have 
ever known; he is the greatest lion hunter 
I ever heard of and he is the most con- 
scientious and thorough museum collector 
who has ever worked single-handed to ac- 
complish a big thing. He has killed, in his 
African experience, first and last, about 207 
lions. He counts, I believe, only 157 of 


these, as the others were female and im- | 
mature cubs collected for scientific pur- | 
poses. His adventures with lions would fill | 
a book—will fill a book when at last he re- | 


turns to California after a year in Tibet, 
India and China in pursuit of certain 
rarities. 

His museum collecting has been done, as 
I said, single-handed, with the aid only of 
his native boys. Of African mammals 
alone he has sent back the carefully selected 
materials for sixty-five groups, many of 
which are already near completion. Two 
of these groups are to be 100 feet in length 
and the others are to be thirty feet. All are 
to have panoramic backgrounds, and are to 
be placed in natural surroundings. One of 
the 100-foot groups is to be a water hole. 
When the whole thing is completed, the 
man on the street can stand actually on the 
African veldt or in the African jungle, gazing 
with almost no necessity of imagination at 
all upon as near the real thing as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

There are elsewhere some similar groups, 
I know; and more are in preparation, but 
nowhere on such a scale or with such com- 
pleteness.- Furthermore, this is being done 
by a city, which has raised and is raising 
the funds through an added annual tax on 
its regular taxation. If such a thing has 
been done elsewhere, I do not know of it. 
It seems to me altogether admirable. Nor, 
apparently, has it been advertised. The 
first I heard of the details was just the other 
day. Why it has not been advertised I can- 
not imagine. 


Transplanted Africa 


This city has not heretofore been cited in 
speeches as concealing its virtues. And 
here is a real one. If its supervision—or 
whoever votes on the thing—will just know 
enough to send into the field the men who 
are to paint the backgrounds and arrange 
the surroundings to the groups, they may 
feel themselves authorized to vote them- 
selves bronze baths, or whatever else they 
think they want; for I can assure them no 
artist, however skillful or however imagina- 
tive, can ever get the feel, the atmosphere, 
of Africa unless he has been here and 
soaked it into’ his system. It is just plain 
different, and no amount of photographs or 
descriptions will convey that difference. 
And if in addition to correct grouping in 
proper surroundings, this feel of the land- 
scape can also be transferred to America, I 
predict that the museum in question will 
become a magnet for visitors and an adver- 
tisement to vicarious travelers to ‘“‘see 
Africa at home” that is quite unique. In 
spite of the fact that visitors and: adver- 
tisements are both abhorrent to it, I am 


vafety 


What a Story 


Women could tell about men’s breath 


How millions now avoid the grave offense of bad breath 
You carry a sweet breath with you this new way 


N° man. would knowingly offend with bad breath. 
But nine out of ten: do, unconsciously, at one time 
or another. 


Yet but few realize that fact. You never know when 
your own breath is bad. Only those with whom you 
come in contact do, and no one ever tells you. 


Smoking causes bad breath. So do stomach disorders. . 
Certain foods and drinks are constant offenders. Or it 
may be food decaying between the teeth, or an unnoticed 
gum disorder. 


Your charm 


Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A 
May Breath avoids 
that risk. ’ 


* * * 


Now there is new, scientific protection. Millions are 
turning to it, for it affords absolute immunity in an 
amazingly simple manner. 


The name is May Breath, an antiseptic mouth wash 
in tablet form. Not a mere perfume that merely cries 
out your effort at concealment. Not a liquid purifier. 


Dissolve a single tablet in your mouth. Your breath 


is instantly purified. 


Every odor, whether from mouth or stomach, is com- 
bated; your breath made sweet and pure. 
In your home 
In yous pocket . Be as careful as you 
May Breath is packed in thin enameled boxes. Carry a are with friends. “In- 


sure sweet breath. 


box with you always ... . you never know when you'll 
y ) 


need one. 


Never pay a social call, never go to a dance or theatre, 
never risk close contact with others without being sure 
your breath will not offend. 


That’s simply good manners. Bad breath used to be 
unavoidable. Today, as everyone knows, it’s become 
unpardonable. 


A box free 


We will gladly send you a box free. May Breath, we 
know, will delight you. Tear out the coupon now and 
mail it. 


Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm. 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 


MAY-BREATH FREE 


Regular size box sent—just mail this 


MAY-BREATH Co. M-187 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Wore deodorant|| 
apa and Stomach } J 


AY OUir Nialinie ee ree tse ove svussaecsnessciqeancesee® 
Address. 


Only one box to a family. 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 
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For Restful Nights 


A 3-day test will prove it. 


VEN you go to bed do your nerves 
stay up? Leaving you dragged out on 
the morrow—your mornings logy, your en- 
ergies drained by afternoon? 


Modern science has found a natural way 
to overcome this—a way to sound, restful 
sleep that quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. You have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and into 
the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy 
quickly and naturally. This is why: 
First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen- 
tials in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 
Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods which may be in your stomach. Thus, 
a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and all other 
- foods into rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation of 
nourishment is restor- 
ing to the entire body. 
Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion 


OVALTIN 


T have felt.a decided improvement since tak- 
ing Ovaltine. Am more restful nights, have 
more “pep” in the mornings and an im- 
Hike appetite. It is a delightful drink. 
(sgd) Mrs. Helen Knaus, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for 


3-day test 


_und Energetic Days 


Now from Switzerland 
—a natural way to the 
sound sleep that brings 
you all-day energy 


20,000 doctors endorse it 


goes on efficiently. Restful sleep comes. 
And as you sleep you are gathering strength 
and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors 
recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
In use in Switzerland 
for 30 years. Now in 
universal use in Eng- 
land and its colonies. 
During the great war 
it was included as a 
standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Oval- 
tiné was introduced in- 
to this country. Today 
hundreds of hospitals use it. More than 
20,000 doctors recommend it. Not only as 
a restorative but also for malnutrition, con- 
valescence, backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day’ s energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go 
out for the evening. There’s a new zest to 
your work; to all your daily activities. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink —for any timeof day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda fountains. 
But to let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. Just send in 
the coupon with 10 cents. 


Which is your energy 
curve? Are you as active 
at 5 p.m. as atg a.m.? 


T fully believe Ovaltine is a fine 
tonic and makes one feel better and 
gives one more‘ pep”, and I have 
slept far better since taking aL 
am sure going to oni the use 
of it for some time as I feel it is 
really doing me lots of good. 
(sgd) EL. E. Smith, a 
El Paso, Texas & 


The Wander Company, Dept. 1912 
37 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing - 
and fmailing. Send me your 3-day test 
package of Ovaltine. 


One package to a person 


going to disclose that city’s name. 
Los Angeles. 

So here we are in possession of the prin- 
cipality and metropolis of Nyumbo, with 
our American flag flying overhead...Why 
we happened to come at all, and what we 
have been doing here since we came, I shall 
tell you in subsequent articles. If you have 
never seen 125,000 head of wild animals in 
a single morning, here’s your chance; if 
you have never been stalked by ten lions at 
once, then up and hear; if you have never 
happened to be at the receiving end of fif- 
teen lion charges inside of three weeks, 
now’s your chance. Step up! Step up! 
The big show is about to begin. 


I am not an archer. I merely shoot a 
long bow a little, get a modest amount of 
game therewith and enjoy myself in the 
getting. To be an archer, I have recently 
discovered, one must entertain a sort of 
holy feeling. The mention of guns must be 
carefully avoided. Your true archer, three 
days after a lion annoyed with arrows has 
dropped his head and started in your direc- 
tion with apparent malice prepense, which 
said lion you have diverted from his pur- 


| pose by singeing him with a bullet, fixes 


you with an injured and brooding eye and 
blurts out, ‘“‘White, I don’t think that lion 
was really going to charge; and the other 
archer doesn’t think so either!’ All one 
can reply to that is that one is no mind 
reader of lions; and when they are obvi- 
ously angry, and drop their heads and start 
my way at seventy yards; and when I 
know they do a hundred in about seven 
seconds—why, then I go into battle. 

This particular lion thought the hit of 
the bullet another arrow, and he relin- 
quished his charge to chew up and tear and 
generally demolish the arrows that had been 


| shot at him. But my bullet had destroyed 


the record of a perfectly good arrow lion. 
So, as I say, I cannot claim to be an archer. 


The Making of a Long Bow 


Nevertheless, I have become a thorough 
convert of the long bow and the broad-head 
arrow as a humane, sportsmanlike weapon 
for the pursuit of American big game. The 
tackle I mean is not the ladylike weapons 
and the slim delicate shafts one sees used in 
lawn archery, nor can it be bought in the 
sporting-goods stores. It is the same thing, 
in exact replica, that our forefathers used 
so effectively in the steel-clad battles of the 
Middle Ages; with which they slew the deer 
of Sherwood Forest. The bow is a classic 
yew, near six feet long; and to draw the 
shaft to its broad and barbed head requires 
a pull of from sixty-five to eighty-five 
pounds. The shaft is the full cloth yard of 
27.5 inches, with a steel head an inch and a 
half long and an inch broad; feathered 
widely in the pattern of the weather vanes. 
The cord is cunningly braided and twisted 


of many fine threads of Irish linen, waxed 


to coherency and strongly wrapped, or 


served, at loop, or working point. .To acquire. 


these ante the archer—or even the hum- 
ble bow ’n’ arrow man like myselt yet 
learn to begin them. 


The making of a proper bow is an exer=: 


cise in the art of handicraft. The yew stave 


must be five-year seasoned, and as true and, 
Then with. 
drawknife, with plane, with rasp and. file. 


free from knots as possible. 


and steel wool, your amateur. bowyer grad- 
ually reveals the subtle curves from their 
enveloping fiber as a sculptor. removes the 


concealing marble from ‘the shape of his 


dream. At handle, the cross section must 
be a true Roman arch, changing gradually 


toward the Gothic as the ends are ap-. 


proached. Nor is it possible,to adopt a 
definite pattern and work toward, that. me- 


chanically; wherever in the stave the grain 


coarsens, a pin shows, or the hint of a knot, 


there must be left more material to com-. 


pensate for the comparative weakness. 
Each fiber must bear its due and just and 
equal proportion of strain, so th t at the 
last the bow may bend in a true are. And 
to the true are must be added.other con- 
siderations, such-as sweetness of cast, lack 


It is 


_ things to think about. $ 


Septembe| 


of gaining recoil in the hand; ¢ 9 
require other niceties in construj 
best way to go at making one’s ‘gt 
without hope, but with eae 
will keep correcting defects, wi 
away. Probably you will'start w at 
of an eighty-pound bow for a jo 
and end with a twenty-pound \y 
woman—if she doesn’t knoy ay 
about bows. But when you i: 


and error produced a really sh 
weapon, there is an immense sai 
that achievement alone. 

The making of the arrow He 
plex; but it requires considera] 
and experiment before your sh 
well feathered, and will fly shar ay 
without weaving or sunfishing ¢ pt 
behaving in a disgraceful ma\e 
same may be said of the ie | 
cord, the bracer, or arm guard |h 
tips and the quiver. When you apr 
step afield with an outfit all ma b 
self, you will not only experien gy 
tion in the thought but you i 
thoroughly enjoyed yourself in’ Pa 
of your handicraft. 


a 


Amateur Archery 


But what have you got, whe iil! 
and done? A weapon, to be Las 
kind of weapon? A sling shot jj) 
of a sort; but you would hard ¢ 
seriously with a sling shot, bey, 
of twelve. What you want isay fe 
will kill certainly and humani;, 
sufficiently accurate, and that hia 
technic of accuracy that you o| | 
Jones can master. We don’t wit 
that kills once in a while, by lu|, | 
sling shot, and makes a lot of cpl 
don’t want a thing whose natur: br 
eliminating the human element ht 
too scattering. We don’t wa): 
whose successful operation ¢)e 
heaven-born instinct, as one thr ; 


ball straight. There are people 
ural eye is superexcellent, but 
want some sort of front sight ane 
to the thing. It’s hard enou| | 
them in line. 
As a matter of fact, there is i} 
to the technic; but it is all as de jit 
technic of golf, and can be deilit 
practiced at and mastered, ju| | 
proper golf swing. The front ;|hi 
head of the arrow; the rear sig is 
nite point on the chin just belotl 
eye, to which the right hand \ 
string must be drawn. When 
points are aligned with the mar tl 
have taken proper aim at it; st 
alignment of the front bead wit p 
ture on the rear bar aims the re. 
right hand is too far to the rig]| « 
from the chin, the shot will go | t 
if too far under the chin, it wi x 
right. This is analogous to 1 
rifle’s rear sight to right or left. il 
is taken care of by raising or le! 
left hand. 
At point-blank range, of cou}, 
rowhead rests exactly on the on 
than point-blank range, it must 
below; and at more, it must | h 
in order to take care of the traje 0 
own point-blank with an eighty V' 
bow and hunting shaft is abo 
yards. Naturally, a man must be | 
expert at guessing distances. B 
that the shaft fly true there are’! 


_ 


ene. 


Be the aim never so careful 
mains still to make good on 1 
lease—the slipping of the finge! i 
string—must be straight back, hn 
and smooth, or you get a weak 0)" 
or a wabbly . flight. The left ™ 
carry through, as one shoots a t 
muscles of the small of the ba” 
absolutely rigid. And so on, 

This is not a treatise on field (¢ 
is merely an attempt to tell wl af 


There are said to be, first i 
teen cholate ‘to know and remit 
~ (Continued on Page 2: 2 


‘ontinued from Page 226) 
nd coérdinate. I do not know; I 
canted them. But as far as results 
yerned, it is useless to get sixteen 
d one wrong. They must all be 
._ ike the golf swing again. But they 
»zrzable and subject to practice and 
ver by anybody with enough enthu- 
d patience. 
makes it interesting—still once 
'e golf. One will have his on days 
off days. There will come times 
ye will awaken at midnight after a 
erying Eureka; when one will 
apatiently the advent of day so 
; may rush forth to put his discov- 
of hat is wrong to the test of trial. 
one capable of learning to play a 
wa decent game of golf can acquire 
“ip skill with the long bow; and of 
<en time, one does not need actually 
smnber those seventeen points. The 
| 9. subconscious and the muscles will 
heemembering. 
; {: what accuracy one can expect, we 
tr'ted a sort of machine rest and gave 
ast. At seventy-five yards, shooting 
sae arrow over and over, we got a 
nc group. Shooting different arrows, 
See came from the quiver, this was 
ad to twenty inches. The differences 
Brows, however, were somewhat 
gated by the rigidity of the mecha- 
/t is safe to say that one could ex- 
_ hen shooting well, to hit a deer 
itvery time at that distance. Up to 
yids the chances are very good. Be- 
| at Lady Luck must be strongly in- 
though a good hold and a swift 
iswill vastly encourage her to bestow 
‘aors on you. 
; matter of fact, most deer are killed 
t2 rifle well under 100 yards. I mean 
siot enthusiastic guesses. And I be- 
,n these days of super-high-power 
, ny reasonable device to revive the 
‘y for some degree of stalking and 
liaft and knowledge of habits is so 
ho the good. Our range, say, eighty 
Ss medium-sized stuff twenty-five to 
rye yards; rabbits, grouse, quail, 
n squirrels and so on, twenty yards. 
re sabe enough to get that near your 
eind can shoot a bow at all, you’ll hit 
are, 
0 t forget two things in evaluating the 
iz pleasure you will get. A good 
‘\iss has a great kick in it. When you 
ith the riffle it is simply a catas- 
You don’t know—though often 
guess— where in thunder your bul- 
jit. But you can see your arrow fly, 
Isa pretty thing. A well-sped shaft is 
(faction, and an ill-sped shaft is a 
by which one may profit. 


— 


1 
| 
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ire Sport Per Head of Game 


dmman’s joy in the day must, from 
me point of view, be measured by his 
"he archer’s glow is also in his accom- 
vent; but that accomplishment is a 
und of two elements—his good shots 
je game some of these good shots 
4. The gunman is always unhappy 
at his confounded limit. He will freeze 
ie all day and pack home a grouch 
it for lack of those last three ducks to 
3 twenty-five. Your archer has no 
int or hope for limits. He weighs his 
in other scales, and his modest half 
are worth more to him—yes, and 
done more for him—than a dozen 
with the gun. 

ae rifleman takes two weeks to get his 
eer he is aggrieved over the ultra- 
ude of weary miles and blank days. 
rcher comes home—also with his two 
nind you—and if the getting has con- 
1a month, nevertheless he rejoices in 
ll recollections of stalks just failed, or 
ifts just cutting the hair, but true 
or all that. He brings with him the 
1g recollection of a culmination suit- 
and slowly reached through bright 
of sylvan adventure. More sport per 
of game. How could conservation be 
' expressed? 
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The second point to your bowman’s com- 
fort is that often—indeed, in the majority 
of cases—the archer can get two or three 
or more shots without alarming his game. 
Thus he can correct his estimate of dis- 
tance, his range. The deer pays little at- 
tention to these bright-colored whizzing 
birds flying by. Indeed, I once saw a deer 
actually jump playfully, first to one side, 
then to the other, shaking his head at the 
poe as they struck into the ground near 

im. 

That is all very well as far as it goes. 
Granted one can hit, can one kill with cer- 
tainty and humanity? When the average 
person is told of game being shot with bows 
and arrows, he instantly conjures up a pic- 
ture of a creature stuck full like a pin- 
cushion, or Saint Sebastian in the pictures, 
and going away to die a lingering death, 
probably of nervous prostration. 


Big Game Shot With Broad-Heads 


I’ve seen a number of those Saint Sebas- 
tian pictures. They are intended, I believe, 
to represent a miracle. I don’t remember 
what the miracle was supposed to have 
been; but I do know what it was. It was 
that those broad-heads stuck into the saint 
only a few inches. In ordinary life, without 
supernormal intervention, they would have 
gone right on through. They do that with 
the ordinary California deer, and yards out 
the other side. The comparatively small 
and soft bones of the ribs offer slight im- 
pediment; they are sheared right off. Oc- 
casionally a big bone, like that of the 
shoulder, will check the arrow short of com- 
plete penetration; but in that case things 
are so badly mussed up’ that the animal 
cannot navigate. This is not theoretics; it 
has been proved over and over again in the 
hunting field. The revival of this old arch- 
ery on truly medieval lines, as opposed to 
the modern and comparatively feeble de- 
generation into which it had fallen, is due 
to Dr. Saxton Pope. He, and the small 
group of men who have hunted with him, or 
along his lines, have in the past ten years 
regularly got the legal limit of two deer a 
season. No rifleman could do more, and 
they’ve had a lot more fun doing it. 
Furthermore, they have never lost a 
stricken animal, nor had to follow one for 
more than fifty yards after it had been hit. 
That cannot be said of the rifle, at least in 
the hands of the average hunter. 

In the same length of time they have shot 
seventeen black bears, mostly in California, 
and a half dozen grizzlies in other parts of 
the West. Most of these were shot at short 
ranges; so it was possible to place the arrow 
accurately in the chest cavity, and most 
required but one arrow apiece to turn the 
trick. For it is a peculiar fact that once the 
body cavity is pierced the game is yours. 
This for a twofold reason—the arrow wound 
results in a much more severe hemor- 
rhage, both internal and external, than a 
bullet; and the admission of air causes a 
collapse of the lungs. It lacks the shock of 
the bullet wound, but has more than equiv- 
alent compensations. 

To the two sorts of big game mentioned 
our archers have in the United States 
proper added mountain lion, wildcat, coy- 
otes and such; besides all sorts of small 
game, such as ducks, geese, quail, squirrels, 
and the like. One of their number, Arthur 
Young, made a trip to Alaska. There he 
killed two moose, mountain sheep, caribou 
and one of the great Kadiak bears, our 
largest wild animal. The latter stood on 
its hind legs when Young was within thirty 
yards, received a broad-head in the chest, 
staggered a few paces and fell dead. The 
arrow protruded eight inches from the 
beast’s back. The moose also succumbed 
to one arrow apiece, delivered in the right 
spot, from proper archer’s range, to which 
Young had stalked. 

Apropos of the power of the old English 
long bow, Doctor Pope was curious to find 
out just how safe these old ironclad dread- 
noughts of knights were in the good old 
days. He, like most of us, thought them 
quite comfy and secure unless the archer’s 
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()n your 


How you can restore 
the normal alkaline 


flow of these glands 


ALIVA should flow over your 

teeth to the extent of several 
pints daily. These alkaline fluids 
were intended by nature to coun- 
teract the acids that collect on 
your teeth from food. 


But few people today have this 
normal salivary flow. The salivary 
glands do not get sufficient stimu- 
lation from the soft, sweet foods we 
eat. They slow down more and 
more. And» your teeth, unpro- 
tected, gradually decay. 

The greatest modern dental au- 
thority in his latest book makes 
this conclusion, ‘A salivary stimu- 
lant should be used in order to 
promote and educate the activity 
of the salivary glands.” 


Pebeco increases the saliva 


PEBECO is a safe, neutral salivary 
stimulant. Its effect is accom- 
plished by promoting the flow of 
your natural, alkaline saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your 
mouth the salivary glands flow 
more freely. You can feel the dif- 
ference. 

With regular daily use Pebeco en- 
tirely restores the normal, protective 
flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night. 
They prevent the formation of bac- 


C PREE OFFER! 


form. 
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Salivary Glands 
depend the Safety 
and Loveliness 


of your Teeth 


From morning till night, as you 
smile and laugh and talk—people 


are noticing your teeth. Keep 
them shining and safe with Pebeco 


terial plaques or film because she acids 
of decay are neutralized as fast as they 
Every day your teeth grow 
cleaner and stronger. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. 
Send today for a ten days’ trial tube of 
Pebeco. See how white and shining your 
teeth can be—how fresh and whole- 
some your mouth will feel. Wherever 
you go you can be proud of your teeth 
and confident they are: truly safe. 

Pebeco is made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
N. Y. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, 
Toronto, Ont. At all druggists’. 


LGARN to keep your teeth white and strong 
with the tooth paste that restores the natural 
protective function of your salivary glands 


Lenn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. E-29, 635 Greenwich St., 


Send coupon 
today for free 
generous tube 


of Pebeco 


Pebeco. 


New York, N. Y. Send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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Rubber Heel 


Comfort for Your 
Entire Foot 


Relieve Foot and Leg Strain— 
Banish Fatigue 


VERYONE who has - worn rubber heels 

knows the comfort of cushioning every step. 

Now you can extend that rubber heel comfort to 
your entire foot: 


Here is how you do it 
You do not have to wear your sport shoes for 
everyday wear. Before you buy that next pair 
of shoes for man—woman—or child—ask your 
favorite dealer to show you your favorite shoe, clad 
with a thin, good-looking sole of Natural Planta- 
tion Finished Crepe Rubber for Everybody’s 
Everyday Wear. You can get just the shoes you 
want at the price that suits your purse. They cost 
no more than shoes with ordinary soles. 


Ladies’ Walking Shoe made by Robinson Reynolds Shoe Co. 


That -thin, neat, good-looking water-proof sole 
of Natural Crepe seemingly carpets the highways 
and byways with velvet for your tender feet. The 
natural crepe tread absorbs all shocks and lends an 
additional freedom to each stride. You can forget 
shoe repair bills for a year for Natural Crepe soles 
will outwear any soles you have ever had. 


Treat yourself to greater comfort and begin saving 
money on shoe repair bills for the whole family. 
They solve the problem of children’s shoes. 


Hard playing boys get surprisingly longer wear 
out of shoes soled with these long-wearing, flexible, 
resilient soles. 


RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
of London 


New York Office: 13th Floor, 244 Madison Ave., New York City 


NATURAL CREPE RUBBER 
~ [Plantation Finished | 
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shaft found, by good shooting or good luck, 
some chink or crevice in the armor. So did 
the museum authorities evidently, for they 
cheerfully lent him a suit of Damascus 
mail in first-class condition. Doctor Pope 
made an exact replica of the bodkin cloth- 
yard arrows used at Crécy and Agincourt, 
took his trusty yew bow and went over to 
see about it. He was engaged in padding a 
wooden box with folds of burlap to place 
inside the-armor to give it stability, when 
to him came one of the museum attendants. 

“Why, doctor,” said he, “if you want to 
shoot an arrow at that, I’ll put it on for 
you.” 

But the doctor, having already all the 
practice he could attend to, said him nay, 
retired to the other side of the room and 
loosed his shaft. There was a clash and a 
shower of sparks. The arrow was found to 
have penetrated the breast, pierced the bur- 
lap folds and the wooden box, and bulged 
out the back. The museum attendant 
turned a pale green and went away from 
there. 

We have also shot geese on the wing over 
decoys. This is not easy, and we shot a 
great many shafts for each goose we hit. 
But we brought home enough for every- 
body, and we did make some close misses 
and had a glorious time. It was pretty to 
watch the arrows rise in their swift graceful 
curve to meet the flying bird; and when it 
passed just between the curve of the wing 
and the neck, but with, never a feather 
touched, why, what cared we? 

“Did you get onto that?” we bragged as 
boastfully as when the shaft seemed to melt 
into the bird’s body, hesitate the least bit 
and then go winging on to complete its 
flight, while the quarry fluttered to earth. 

Apropos of this point, Doctor Pope and 
I, together with Tom Murphy and ‘his 
mournful b’ar dogs, were returning from a 
bear hunt, unsuccessful, in the mountains 
of Northern California. Our trail led along 
the bare heart of a steep sidehill. From a 
thicket below us, and well beyond archer’s 
range, a most noble buck emerged and 
trotted slowly along it and broadside to us. 
I estimated the distance as well as I could, 
drew to the head and loosed. It was a true 
shaft that flew on its graceful parabola 
without a waver; the loose was clean and 
smooth; the bow arm held as a bowman 
dreams of holding—and does occasionally. 
But while it was in flight the buck stopped 
short and looked at us. The arrow passed 
a yard or so in front of him and just at the 
right height, to shatter itself against the 
customary rock. The buck resumed his 
stately trot unharmed. 


An Archer’s Range 


Now I got just as much kick out of that 
episode as though the arrow had pierced 
his heart, as it must have done had he con- 
tinued his way unchecked. Indeed more, 
for in that case we would have had to cut 
him up and pack him. A miss with the 
rifle would have been merely a miss. This 
was a shaft well sped. 

And had it hit him even at the extreme 
range it- would: have done the trick. At 
long range for the rifleman the remaining 
velocity of the bullet is insufficient. The 
arrow does not lose its effectiveness so 
readily. 

As to ranges, roughly speaking, I should 
say that that of the arrow is one-third that 
of the bullet—as respects accuracy, I mean. 
That is to say, the archer, if he is on the bull 
that day, should be about as sure of his 
quarry at forty yards as the rifleman at 
120. Sixty corresponds to 180, 100 to 300, 
and so on. I am talking now about meas- 
ured yards, not enthusiastic estimates. 
Actual pacing of the distance, with due al- 
lowance for dips and rises in the ground, 
has an invariable and remarkable reducing 
effect on a rifleman’s bumptiousness, That 
is probably why it is so seldom done. We 
all like to think of ourselves as littl (Davy 
Crocketts. 

There is no question; it has been Ate 
up to the hilt as far as American big game 
is concerned. Naturally, it occurred to us 


| 
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to wonder: How about it elsew 
about Africa, where they grow. 
and many? Remembering the 
bers of game animals there, it s 
that it ought to be an archer par 
where he could shoot his right pm 
and his left arm paralyzed. 0 ou 
deprecated any idea of the big {|oy, 
hadn’t lost any lions. Of cours) y, 
in cover, and one came along tt 
see us, and if there were te an 
just might chance a broad-he} 
After all, he was only flesh and |go, 
“‘But if he so much as looks i py 
tion,” I always added, “I am pin 
action with the .405!” 
That was after we actually b ay 
ready and our friends had be» ; 


-us with jeering hopes that the lis we 


least spit out a wishbone to bes; jy 
a souvenir. Of course I knew je 
tions to be met in the wilder sor f | 
travel; but we were totally a jes 
what we might need in the wast a 
tackle. Would we lose an arrow 4d; 
dozen? Would our bows stan¢\ip 
the climate, and would we need 
flage them? Would strings we) y 
would we have to amend the ¢ p 
about two strings to your bow a| y 
six? We did not know. , 


f 
Homemade Bows and u\r 


So we decided to play safe. ie 
part of a winter’s leisure mon nit 
spent in the preparation of ta le 
families at first had deprecated ie 
idea—‘‘deprecated”’ is a mild x 
later became more reconciled. | jr 
ture would mean a cessation of §\vi 
the library floor, sawdust in ~ 
room rug, glue at disconcerting | \c 
clinging feather bits wherever a hc 
or coat might tarry the momen) ! 
made us six bows of yew anf 
apiece, 150 arrows and a dozen b/s 
Furthermore we prepared 2000 af 
found a man who would and di 
many steel broad-head points; y 5p 
partially trimmed 6000 turkey fe he 
we laid in the materials to asse )l 
components. We might have i 
further had not one of us been s [it 
minded enough to do some comp a 

“‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘how long at i 
to be in Africa anyway?” 

“Six or seven months,” quoth 8 
know that.” 

“Well, as near as I can make tt 
going to spend all our time therit 
making arrows. Figure it out )r 
selves.” 

We did so. We quit. 

But one day came Young, beaig 
shamefacedly a strange and fears \¢ 
It looked like a cross between as 2 
butcher knife. It was six a Me 
long, shaped like an arrowhead ar 
to a razor edge. 

““What’s that thing?” we 1% 
know. 

“That?” said he, staring atit | 
he saw it for the first time. “Th? 
that’s a rhino head.” q 

We pointed out that we were 3 
to get some shooting where gan) 
plenty, not to do any stunts; th 
fellows 

“It might come handy,” he | 
vaguely. 
_ He went away. Later, it devi! 
made six of the things. What is ‘ 
infected Doc, who also made six. | 
I am without rhino arrows. But’! 
said, I am not an archer; I only} 
bow and arrow a little. | 

But that is why at the age of 1) 
I am sitting here in a clay and that) 
in the wildest part of untouche 
joint king of the city of Nyuml 
what chewed by a recent leopard 
going strong. Our adventures V 
the big and little fellows you 1} 
hear. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of | 
articles by Mr. White. The next will a! 
early issue. 
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i GREAT AMERICAN SCANDAL 


(Continued from Page 33) © 


% Reh for burglars is utter folly. The 
gu is much more skilled in meeting 
_ giation than the advancing home 
er, /ho either carries a light or, if the 
tricights are working, goes along turn- 
he on, each time making himself an 
jtget. The burglar is probably lying 
aspossible on the floor, unobserved. 
eneer lights can be turned on, without 
osi; oneself, the more light the better, 
sulen lights attract neighbors and 
ve.stay upstairs, behind a locked door 
osole, and blow a police whistle re- 
tad’ as if you were intending to work 
- aint hours a day. If there is no police 
sti shout. If a woman knows herself 
« jactive personal peril, and she is not 
1g overed by a revolver, she should 
se 1t any and all windows she can see. 
shg glass and her screams are far- 
whiz alarms. Throw anything at the 
de sashes; vases, lamp bases, mantel 
jesthe heavier and harder the better. 
yseolders who can quietly reach the 
pine, of course, should call the police 
a, 

aide the home, the citizen and his 
i should continue intelligent self- 
‘elon. Crimes of violence, pickpock- 
g,holdups, assaults and frauds and 
vpn and blackmail are the main 
a's. 

f iis thought that the daughter of the 
i needs protection, first of all warn 
zyou should every member of your 
il against being deceived by telephone 
3 om strangers who pretend to trans- 
ay message from any other member of 
finily or from a friend, whenever the 
sie is in any way extraordinary or 
vi ous. ‘She should also be told, if nec- 
7 a hundred times, that accepting a 
iia stranger’s motor car is about as 
triding in an airplane made of butter. 
» umber of disasters from this folly 
ing every day in the United States 
n, be estimated. It is usually only 
he girl does not come back from the 
iat the matter becomes a part of the 
crecord, and even under that condi- 
ie records are long enough. 


Fecautions Against Holdups 


1. whole family should know that per- 
BB most dangerous place in a city is 
issed doorway or open hallway en- 
1. It is bad enough to stop to give a 
jer a match or tell him the time on a 
2ed street; it is a hundred times worse 
ip with him into any recess out of the 
60 as to examine a timepiece in a hall- 
'r store-window light, or be lured into 
sorner by any pretext. The police 
‘that unconscious bodies are not often 
in the middle of the sidewalk or 
'; they are found in sheltered corners, 
id, or choked by their own four-in- 
neckties, the knots of which can be 
t up like a noose. The pedestrian 
s obliged to be out late when streets 
ore or less deserted should keep mov- 
nd stay in the open. The policy to 
v has been expressed by a detective 
says, ‘“Keep the eyes and the ears 
and the mouth closed.” 

e of the reasons sometimes given for a 
of the increase in crime is the increase 
mptation offered by the show of 
h used as personal adornment. The 
ten years has seen much more display 
€ person—jewelry, expensive furs, and 
large sums in folds of new crisp bills. 
ever good or bad taste may dictate 
lisplay, it is always crime bait. The 
urants or other places where it is 
n have often been patronized by 
nals picking their victims for holdups 
nore complex operations. The begin- 
of many a campaign to follow and 
st” a motorist or a business man has 
n by his exposure of riches. 

e New York Police Department has 
shed a list of excellent pieces of advice 
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to avoid pickpockets, holdups and motor 
thieves. It is as useful to women as to men: 

“When shopping, do not wear valuable 
jewelry. Never carry more money than 
you need. Be careful when boarding or 
leaving crowded public conveyances or 
when in a crowd. Keep your coat buttoned. 
Anyone who places a newspaper in your 
face in a conveyance is, perhaps, working 
under that screen. Be alert when riding 
in department-store elevators; pickpockets 
frequently operate in them. The easiest 
pocket in the world to pick is the back 
trousers pocket and the buttoned flap gives 
no safety. Don’t allow pushing or jostling 
to distract your attention from your val- 
uables; be suspicious of all jostlers. 

“Don’t carry a hand bag hung by a 
strap on the wrist. Hold it in your hand 
with your fingers closed over its clasp, and 
above all don’t put it down on a counter 
while looking at goods. This is the chance 
thieves are always hoping for—it makes 
their profits for the day.” 


Negligence in the Business World 


“Don’t pay cash when you can pay by 
check. The less money in the house or 
pocket the better. Count your change— 
many women nierely dump it into their 
pocketbooks. Don’t give strangers large 
bills to get changed and expect them to 
come back. Never let anyone know when 
you are going or have been to the bank to 
draw funds. 

“Take your overcoat and hand bag with 
you when you leave your motor car. When 
leaving your motor, do not leave it running. 
At night leave it under a light if possible.” 

One would suppose that business men 
and bankers, bond sellers and manufactur- 
ers who have large pay rolls, would inform 
themselves and use precaution against 
losses to criminals. A Chicagojudgewhowas 
trying a three-man holdup of an industrial 
establishment took meinto his chambersand 
throwing up his hands said, ‘‘ How can sen- 
sible business men exercise so little sense?’”’ 

With the ever-increasing daring of crimi- 
nals who prey upon financial houses and 
business, it is indeed difficult to understand 
case after case where executives are even a 
little more stupid or negligent than most 
householders. 

We read of the bond-house messenger 
who has decamped with the negotiable se- 
curities. It appears that he has not been 
investigated by his employers; he is closely 
connected with a master mind—a pay-off, 
or left-fielder, as the man behind a criminal 
gang is called. We read of a pay-roll 
holdup; ‘only the police understand that it 
happened because of the foolish regularity 
of the day, and even the hour, when the 
manufacturer sent his two, armed and yet 
helpless, messengers to the bank to bring 
back the satchels of money. In a large 
Mississippi River city a chief of police 
showed me that when such a robbery took 
place it was discovered that the criminals 
had watched one bank so scientifically that 
they had the names of twenty-eight com- 
panies and the regular day and hour when 
the pay roll of each was drawn and would 
be carried back to the store or factory. 
Business men who suffer merchandise rob- 
beries are often astonished to know that 
when their stores or warehouses were locked 
for the night the burglars were already on 
the inside! Storekeepers who have valuable 
stock, such as jewelry, should put all alarm 
buttons on the floor behind the counters 
so that, though the hands are held up at 
the command of the gunman, the foot, un- 
observed, can summon help. 

There is one more caution which de- 
serves particular mention. It concerns the 
crime of blackmail and extortion, which is 
extending like wildfire not only in the social 
but in the business world. 

“Tt is the hidden crime,” said one dis- 
trict attorney whose office does a tremen- 
dous criminal prosecuting business. “ Even 
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ASTEST 
Easy Chair 


CYoun have had a Royal Easy Chair long ago 

if you had only known just how much ad- 
ditional comfort and rest it would have brought 
you. Every home deserves at least ove chair as 
restful as a Royal, with its extra and extraordi- 
nary provisions for complete, full-length, relax- 
ation. Mail coupon below for your dealer’s 
name and free style book, “Royal Comfort”. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., Sturcis, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of the famous Royal Easy Bed- 
Davenport with the box-spring guest-bed 


CONVERSING 
A pesieu restful, inviting 


chair for every formal use. 
Stylish and distinctive. 


This is the Chair that 
put him to sleep 


No. 1024 Goxwell 


Royal Easy Chairs have style, grace 
and distinction. They may be had in 
a wide range of designs, finishes, cov- 
erings and prices. Sold singly or in 
Bed-Davenport suites, by 5,000 


leading furniture dealers 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
pearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point. 


oupon : Address 


Royal Easy Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send me your FREE style book. 


Name 
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No layman 
should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 


serious results. 
Corn-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 
odist—never by an amateur. 


The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
Blue-jay. 


7T 7 cf 


Blue-jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work.. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 
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JANGLEFOOT 


FLY SPRAY 


ills MOTHS 


FLIES 
MOSQUITOES 


BEDBUGS &@ FLEAS 


A y Y far the best way to protect 

at aes valuable furs, clothing and 
woolens from injury by moth larvae 
is to treat them with Tanglefoot Fly 
Spray before storing in closet, chest 
or trunk. 


AT Gi iOCERY 
AND DR iG STORES 


Tanglefoot will not stain or harm 
the finest fabric or fur, And itssuper- 
strength makes it the most powerful 
and effective insecticide you can use. 


Tanglefoot Spray is a wholesale 
destroyer of flies, moths, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs and fleas. [tis non-poison- 
ous, safe, dependable and fully 
guaranteed, In quart can $1.25, pint 
75c and half-pint 50c. Tanglefoot 
special sprayer, 35 cents. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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the innocent join the guilty in paying trib-- ~¢ 


ute to- the blackmailer. The demand for 
money as the price of silence is always 
modest at first: Once the first payment is 
made, there is almost an admission of guilt 
on the part of the victim. Almost never 
does the victim complain to the authori- 
ties. We have known cases in which men 
of standing have gone on for twenty or 
thirty years paying tribute. The other day 
a professional man, who had been told that 


| he would be accused of an act which he 
| never had committed, had the courage to 


stand the onslaught of the blackmailers 
and in face of their threats to ‘expose’ 
him he telephoned the police. As a result, 
detectives arrested four men and procured 
from one a confession exonerating the vic- 
tim. No publicity was given the case. But 
in the usual circumstance the victim keeps 


| silent, even if he refuses the demands made. 


The authorities have no complaint or in- 


| formation. and so it-is a hidden crime.” 


After consultation with a great many 
police officials there accumulates an over- 
whelming weight of reason in favor of any 
victim of blackmail who is not actually a 
felon himself turning at once to the police, 
telling the whole story to the proper au- 
thorities and requesting that there should 
be no publicity. Any good police commis- 
sioner or his deputies would have every 
reason to protect the victim and lay traps 
for the criminals.. A low-grade lawyer is 
often behind the conspiracy and he, too, 
may be netted by the law and indicted or 
disbarred. The last policy to adopt is to 
pay anything. Every cent paid plunges 
the victim deeper in the wallow. He owes 
it to himself, his peace of mind for years to 


| come and to the welfare of the community 


to keep the blackmailers hungry and eager 
until detectives can trap them. But coward- 
ice or desire for compromise traps the 
ordinary victim. 

The variety of our present fashion of 
blackmail is infinite. Not long ago a foolish 
young matron at a hotel thé dansant made 
the acquaintance of a young gentleman of 
foreign appearance who was most agree- 
able and an excellent dancer. He offered 
to escort her home in a taxi. When part 
way to her address, which she had given to 
the driver, he said sharply, ‘Excuse me. 
Now for the ring.” 


Lack of Codperation 


At first she was frightened, but she re- 
covered herself and laughed. 

“This is bad news for you. I never wear 
jewelry to public places. I purposely leave 
all my rings at home.” 

“You quite miss my point,’’ said the 
other. “TI am not a thief. I am referring 
to the valuable ring I gave you to try on 
your finger. I insist on its return. If not 
I shall accuse you of theft. If you do not 
pay me for my three-hundred-dollar ring 
I shall ask your husband to pay me.”’ 

“‘T never saw your ring!”’ exclaimed the 
unfortunate prey. 

“Possibly not, but none the less I want 
to have your denial given to the newspaper 
reporters and to the court.” 

““T have no money.” 

“Then drive to a friend from whom you 
can borrow.” 

Her duty, of course, was to direct the 
driver to take the car to police headquar- 
ters, but instead she obtained and paid the 
money. 

The reluctance to resist blackmail arises 
from the panic with which many persons 
regard publicity. That panic, and some- 
times a reluctance .to perform a disagree- 
able duty which may involve the doer in 
annoyance, is the basis for a well-founded 
complaint from most police departments 
that citizens will not codperate with the 
police in the suppression of crime, either by 
making complaints or appearing as willing 
witnesses for the prosecution. It has been 
computed that the police department and 
law-enforcing agencies in New York City 
cost the citizens each on an average of eight 
dollars a year. The supposition is that this 
expenditure is for the prevention of more 


Septemb 


rime by protection of victims , 
tain punishment. of crimini 
few. are the persons who wi) 


‘cents’ worth of time or effort or he 


to help the police. After inv¢ igat 
many cities, I believe this uns) ken 
ment among patrolmen, detitiy 
higher officials is well-founded; he 
shirks his duty. 

He fails to report prowlers al sk 
unless they appear in his own ont 
If he runs into a truck loading t 4 
house at night he fails to find je» 
policeman or to telephone to he lqus 
If a taxicab driver cheats him ¢ ; 
to forget it in silence. Some nes 
when his house or business is ro \ed, 
loss is not too great, he prefers , ey 
complaint; he often fails to bry ¢ 
against a faithless employe. H) nay 
heard the shots. on “that nigh) g 
may be the evidence which will ad 
arrest or conviction of the euljt, | 
does not wish to “appear in t. n¢ 
pers.”’ It isan unfortunate coni\sic 
nevertheless reached by many |e 
ficials of law and order, that ¢ ze 
will lay down their lives in war) p 
their civilization from violence | ; 
will, in the case of crime, prefe)|\ot 
port, not to inform and, in fact, j\be 
it. Numbers of complainants er 
cool off and fail to press the com tr 
made just after the crime was (hn 


Citizenship and Jury Swi 


“Of course,” said a prosecutir of 
Chicago who has had endless |p: 
with this cooling off of the pr jar 
terial witnesses, “they forget th} a 
terest is concerned except their o | i 
and that of the prisoner. But yat 
the interest of the community? 
the boasted citizenship? The im 
payer who hires the police officer id 
be scandalized if the police oe 
cluded that it was convenient tot 
oner go, will come and make |a 
proposal to me. The spirit ofte) je 
be, ‘Let’s drop the matter.’” 

I have found the same spirit \j 
by persons who knew that I w/s 
the causes of our American eri > 
and its cure. 

“JT would find such an inyfi 
depressing and distasteful,” sai , 
versity professor. “‘Of course, | 
tical part of it is not open to that i 
But I would prefer to stay awa} F 
whole subject.” 

It is this reluctance of citizens! \ 
the crime bull by the horns that ge 
for the complaint of law-enforce 2 
cials that the public will not coi? 
give information and evidence, aM 
ward as willing and dutiful witr 
as complainants who will stand b3 
cution until it is finally fully weig ¢ 
scales of justice. 

The citizen’s attitude toward 
is also short in its payment of the! 
gation and woefully lacking in | 
resolve to cling to hard common St} 
sitting on a jury. 

“The average jury,” writes 0 
“always appears to me like ql 
gathered around a shell game at :) 
fair. This shell game is operate 
pally through an appeal by atti) 
the emotions of twelve men—e’ 
emotions of silly, mushy sentime 
emotions of hate, anger and revengt; 
the twelve men there are almost al 
or more who, more or less complet} 
winked, impede the operation 0 
Few of them have the sense to 
properly the slight value of tl 
or sentimental argument of et 
against the real matter in hand. 
supposed to consider only the evi' 

“And yet one good man on a 
often cure the weakness of eleve 
One good man will gain grounc 
folly who will keep saying, ‘Let 
the harangue of the lawyers. Let’s 
to the cold record of the evidence 

(Continued on Page 237) 
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r Continued from Page 234) 
»mer that our business is not to set up 
jor laws, or pass sentence or take 
»0 Our sole duty is to give, regard- 
ofvhether the prisoner is a weeping 
, hard-faced brute, our answer to 
stion—Guilty or not guilty?” 
‘an or woman is doing justice by 
,ip who tries to sneak out of jury 
- \nd the man or woman who, hav- 
sed the evidence, goes into the jury 
, id fails to exercise reason rather 
-eotions of pity on the one hand or 
eqn the other may do more harm to 
order than the prisoner at the bar 
7: This is because the failure of just 
shent makes two criminals spring up 
e ere was only one before. 


; watching the jury system in va- 


sites I have come to the conclusion 
J ould like to paste up in every jury 
iis placard: 


4\MBER THAT THE PRISONER, AND 
¢ Her MISFORTUNES, OR HIS oR 
JISTINY, ARE ONLY A SMALL PART OF 
‘at DEPENDS ON YOUR VERDICT. 
PET THE PERSON ON TRIAL FROM 
sick, BUT ALWAYS THINK OF THE 
3R GIRLS WHO ARE GROWING UP 
‘Jay BE TEMPTED TO GO SINGING 
HE PATH OF EVIL AND ROTTENNESS 
sin OTHERS, WHO HaAvE BEEN 
i, HAVE NOT HAD TO PAY THE 


1ef the symptoms of the menace of 
e1 the United States is the great in- 
if voluntary organizations outside 
ocial organs of law enforcement 
sejurpose is to fight the criminals. It 
pissing to find that our crime situa- 
hs become so desperate that we re- 
2 shat amounts to a legal vigilante 
eiznt to augment the arm of the law. 
fiming of these groups for the protec- 
asociety is asad commentary upon 
an lawlessness and the inadequacy of 
scernmental machinery for crime de- 
m:. It is, however, only in line with 
wids of Moorfield Storey, once presi- 
o;yheAmerican Bar Association, before 
Iititute of Crime and Criminology: 
[ire is no part of its work in which the 
‘a3 so absolutely and so ludicrously as 
onviction of criminals, and its fail- 
stangers the whole foundation of so- 
at 
ithe happy aspect of the increasing 
nry organization against crime is the 
ting it makes in awakening the citi- 
:: own duties and to effective legal 
in crime suppression. 


Protecting Your Checks 


clave national organizations like the 
eive department of the American 
xis Association, with its 22,000 mem- 
, 3 detective agencies and its uncom- 
ling stand in favor of swift, sure pun- 
et for all criminals—a stand usefully 
1 to that mushy state of mind which 
" each criminal as an isolated subject, 
ck or abnormal man, as one who 
teceive our profound consideration, 
uerly forgets the fact that failure of 
Snent and example starts dozens of 
rown the hill of lawlessness because 
itself apparently has smoothed off 
hbumps. 
liver the country I find coming into 
grade associations organized against 
N's frauds, against transportation 
“against this or that form of crimi- 
J Nosmall part of their usefulness isin 
cinpaign of education now being pro- 
¢ For instance, the protective depart- 
tif the Bankers Association already 
tined circulates advice to prevent 
frauds. To show their usefulness, 
Jey are: 
eor write checks with a pencil. Use 
d ink, or, if possible, a check pro- 
Fill in all blank spaces. Don’t 
2|Errors should be corrected by writ- 
ew check and destroying those in- 
lly written. Strangers are not always 
H but crooks are usually strangers. 


be available for fraudulent use. 
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Never give a blank check to a stranger and 
never cash a stranger’s check without an 
indorsement which you have positively 
verified. 

Make checks payable to cash or bearer 
only when you personally present them at 
your bank. Otherwise use the name of the 
person you intend shall receive payment. 
Never place your signature alone as an 
indorsement on checks you intend to de- 
posit. Write above or below your signa- 
ture the words ‘“‘Pay to the order of 
Bank.” Never sign blank checks; if you 
expect to be absent any length of time, 
open a separate account subject to check 
of your employe or agent. 

Guard your canceled vouchers as you 


would a valid check, leaving none where | 


they may be easily taken. Keep your check 
books securely locked up and be careful how 
and where you sign or exhibit your banking 
signature. Beware of the magic of the 
word “‘certified.’’. Scrutinize all certified 
checks carefully. Ordinary certification 
stamps can be duplicated almost as easily 
as any other rubber stamp. 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


2 ‘The 
’ STADIUM 
Style M-177 


Watch checks which apparently bear the | — ee 


maker’s O. K. or other form of approval. | 


They are more easily forged than the full 
signature. 


money. Deposit slips provide space for 
your name, usually upon the upper lines. 
Those written incorrectly should be de- 
stroyed, as otherwise your signature will 
You can 
prevent loss by first writing the detail of 
amounts deposited and then printing your 
account name. And remember that the 
bankers’ campaign for everybody to pay by 
check has borne fruit. 


Iowa’s Bank-Robber Rout 


In Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, California, 
Kansas and Oklahoma and in other states 
something in the nature of legal vigilante 
organizations are under way. I am in- 
debted to the American Bankers Protective 
Committee for the following information 
of this movement in Iowa: 

‘Bankers and business men in the state of 
Iowa, where they believe it is better to bury 
a murderer than to prosecute him, furnish 
an excellent example of the preventive 
measures necessary to cope with the crim- 
inal of today. After a comprehensive and 
practical study of its criminal code and 
law enforcement, the entire system was 
found inadequate, and changed -to meet 
present-day conditions. Carefully selected 
men were sworn in and armed as deputy 
sherifis in the communities of every county. 
In 1920 Iowa banks suffered fifty-six crim- 
inal attacks with a loss of $258,000. With 
the system of vigilantes in force, the crimi- 
nal element soon found Iowa too unsafe to 
ply their trade; and in the year 1924, Iowa 
banks suffered but four successful attacks, 
with a loss of only $2600, a reduction of 99 
per cent within four years. As a result 
bank-robbery insurance rates in Iowa have 
dropped to the minimum of one dollar a 
thousand as compared with the rate in II- 
linois, just across the river, where robbery- 
insurance premiums have recently been 
increased from four dollars to six dollars a 
thousand; or with banks in Kansas, given 
the same increase; and Oklahoma, where 
the rate has jumped from four dollars to 
ten dollars a thousand. Incidentally, there 
are several counties in Oklahoma where 
no bank-robbery insurance can be written. 
Similar organizations are now being created 
in Illinois, California, Kansas and Okla- 
homa.” 

The organization of vigilance committees 
is only part of the Iowa plan. It has sought 
to educate, organize and inspire the com- 
munity to stricter law enforcement con- 
templating the following changes, most of 
which are already effected: 

Increasing penalties, creating state and 
county bureaus of criminal identification, 
holding state and county schools of instruc- 
tion on law enforcement, having the state 
compensate wounded officers or their de- 
pendents, endeavoring to increase the level 


Safeguard your checks as you | 
would your money, for they represent | 


It isn’t easy to tell the age of a pair of FLORsHEIMs. 
FLorsHEIms manage to keep their youthful appear- 


A : : . 
2 ance after months of trying service. Their good 
Simes looks are more than asurface finish—they endure. 
Most Styles IO 
pret 


Tue FLoRsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers <— CHICAGO 


J all Booklet Stytes of THE Times on Request i< 


HE MAN Ww H O CTA RES 


EREGIRIGS, 


TRADE MARK 


COMBINATION RANGE WITH 
BUILT-IN KITCHEN HEATER 


Equipped with Full Automatic L&H Electrics Time 
and Temperature Controls and Thermometer for pastry 
oven. Full porcelain enameled inside and outside. Not 
only the last word in modern cooking equipment, but 
an efficient Kitchen Heater besides. Has double flue 
heating action, which means greater heat radiation. 
Many other unique features. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Insist on ] & H Electrics Appliances 


L&H Electrics “Turnsit’” Toasters 
L&H Electrics Hot Plates L&H Electrics Ranges 
L&H Electrics Curling Irons L&H Electrics Heating Pads 
L&H Electrics Irons L&H Electrics Waffle Irons 
L&H Electrics Heaters L&H Electrics Urn Heaters , 
L&H Electrics Testing Ovens 


Manufactured by 


A.J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 
429 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The L&H Electrics ““Turnsit’’ Toaster 


\ : Just drop the door and the bread reverses 
Sn automatically. Takes largest 
7 bread, 


size 
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Music Schools, Colleges, 
and Dnslitutions use and en- 
dorse Ellington Pianos. Jn- 
thousands of homes Ellingtons 


are helping to make fine music 
a part of every day lite 


mi 
erOnss 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PLANO CGO., CLNCINNATI.O. 


= YRS 4A 
THE NAME AND RETAIL PRICE IS STAMP 
ON EVERY PAIR AT THE FACTORY — 


$7.50 : 
Others at *6and*7 


Styles That Young Men Want 


| BRET on style and quality, our new Fall models could 
easily command higher prices. These values are made 
possible by figuring selling prices on the cost of making, rather 
than on what the purchaser may be persuaded to pay. 


The style pictured is one of a number of new models now 
displayed at the W. L. Douglas Store or the Douglas Dealer’s 
in your vicinity. It will pay you to call and see them. 

W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Correct in style, popularly priced, they are preferred by discriminating 
women who want the newest in style and the best value for their money. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes for Boys, $4.50 & $5.00 
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of pay to raise the standard of officers, 
assigning the association’s attorneys to 
county attorneys’ offices free of expense to 
the counties to help prosecute. 

In Illinois, where I conducted a survey, 
the bank robberies had become so common, 
with scores of killings of bank employes, 
that the Illinois Bankers Association now 
reports that in March, 1925, a movement 
was started to. organize a‘force of 10,000 
guards in some 1000 towns and cities of the 
state. The slogan is said to be, Shoot to 
Kill. ~ 
Of course, the work is under the sheriff 
of each county. and performs the services of 
a state police, which the legislature refuses 
to organize. It is reported that 10,000 
rounds of ammunition have been ordered. 
But the significant fact is that in whatever 
territory the guards are on duty there has 
been no robbery. : 

It is not a great step from voluntary or- 
ganizations such as these to local or neigh- 
borhood organizations of. citizens to insure 
law enforcement. If crime continues, if our 
system of justice, when the eyes of citizens 
are not on it, fails to give sufficient and 
swift punishment to deter new recruits 
from joining our national criminal popula- 


| tion, it is inevitable that an awakening 


citizenship will take a hand. 

One word of caution is necessary. After 
a careful combing of the opinions of judges, 
police and other experts, one is forced to 
the conclusion that only expert deputies 
of the law should engage in gun toting. 
The best effort which our legislators and 
authorities can make is not to put the pistol 
into the hand of the private citizen, but to 
take it out of the hand of the criminal. It 


1 is sometimes said -that--a- lobby. exists, 


maintained by dealers in huge job lots of 


inferior foreign revolvers, to encourage citi-’ 


zens to tote guns. The great weight of 
opinion drawn from the experience of police 
is that the gun in the citizen’s home or hip 
pocket is not a protection and is a rattle- 
snake in the household and in the commu- 
nity. Says Police Commissioner Enright 
of New York: 

“There is nothing in the annals of the 
department that would tend to confirm a 
belief that the possession of firearms by 
the general public is any protection against 
highway robbery or other forms of theft, 
with or without violence. There is, on the 
other hand, much in the annals of the de- 
partment, and other city departments as 
well, that provides incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the possession of firearms by the 
general public has caused numerous heart- 
rending tragedies.” 


Restoring Law Enforcement 


The administration of the New York 
police believes that the number of individ- 
uals having something approximating a 
well-founded claim to carry or possess fire- 
arms within the city is exceedingly small. 
Firearms purchased by a citizen often come 
into the hands of the irresponsible and the 
criminal. Chief Magistrate William Mc- 
Adoo, of New York, has written, from his 
years of experience, an article on this sub- 
ject entitled The Pistol: The Curse of 


tiny. - 


‘attendants behind the ears. Itw 


Septemb, ;: 

: 
America. Governor Silzer of 
in his message to the legislati. | 
out that his own investigatior }; 
vinced him that not only was ste 
tion needed forbidding firearn  } 
because the distribution of 143g) 
mail-order houses and by expr; ¢ 
tended to defeat state laws, he oj 
increasing opinion that cae 


necessary to prohibit the use o 


of interstate commerce to ship 4g 
The power of the individual ir 


his part in restoring law enfor¢ he 


not depend on possession of a p ol 
pends much more upon his poss) jin 
tive interest in jacking up i) 

methods and the loose sentim t; 
our system of discipline. It de\nc 
the part he will play in the re jp: 
some home authority over yout ar 
state authority over the crimin| 


The Power of Citizen)i 


I have been impressed by mai gi 
discoveries in my investigation | th 
record of. America and in the ¢\al 
efficiency of some of the gears o he 
justice in America. I do not biby 
ever, anything has impressed mi ho 
the brightening up of the whole js) 
moment. it, comes under the cit >n 


I have been in contact with 1 \ny 
departments, I have entered my 
attorneys’ offices, I have sat i or 
trials; and my presence, althou; jor 
of an observing citizen, acted liki he 
one bearing a flaming sword. It js} 
most ludicrous to see the hurry hé 
to polish the legal machinery a| y 


~ 


like that which took place in 1> « 
mary school when the board o el 
and the parents came to a grad {ti 
I have seen police chiefs strik he 
tudes; I have heard prosecut 5 : 
whole play which might be en le 
I have seen judges puff up like jor 
geons and deliver pretty good st te 
this would be a sure result of a1¥' 
ness of citizenship to play its pe|al 
its eye and interest on even thi or 
tails of our crime-preventing id 
punishing machinery. 

A gunman, known in several je 
to me while he was out on bail. |nt 
assistants had been quietly fc)w 
case to see how it would be har e¢ 

“Why are you fellows houndi/n 
complained. ‘I don’t know w|y 
but for some reason I’m being |rs 
The police, the magistrate, the ||: 
the grand jury, the judge, the p se 
oh, say, there’s a change! What th 
Why pick on me?” 

“We are not picking on yo) | 
contrary we have not urged (? ' 
one stringency.” Pe 

“You’ve got some mysterio| | 
he said. ‘I wish you’d put me is 

“*T will,” I said. “Pasteas iyo 
It’s the power of citizenship.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth |4 
articles by Mr. Child. The next will )P© 
early issue. 


e along without the one, but not 
-he other. Every morning the men 
cork in their cars; you can see fliv- 
in up for blocks outside the plants. 
_ mans, of course, that it’s possible for 
» to live far out in the country and 
nto town on time. Thus our ex- 
boulevard systems, like the New 
~ Syways, are great municipal arteries 
ery the congestion out of town; but 
.adt riding underground, clinging to a 
t: worker rides above ground, steer- 
ig wn. wheel. 
Ph s the idea underlying our new 
evid system. And in order to stimu- 
ba. ng in these undeveloped sections, 
“worked out this scheme: The in- 
or he a lot, paying down a modest 
alr which he is permitted to put up 
val:emporary shack or garage on the 
otis lot, with the understanding that 
Allrect his house proper within a term 
vevears. If he fails, the real-estate 
paes figure his housebuilding inten- 
s ien’t very serious and he is com- 
4) remove his temporary structure. 
{<them, however, succeed in building 
»tmes within the allotted time. 
Ott accounts for one type of house in 
2 ew undeveloped tracts—the self- 
-]me of the mechanic or carpenter. 
dre is a great and growing class of 
tis. of moderate means who don’t 
ite bother of building for themselves. 
y ant to buy houses, but they want to 
tim ready-made. They want to walk 
/1, hang up their hats and turn on the 
rity. And that’s where I come in.”’ 


The Need for Houses 


Wil, that blocks out the situation in 
oth; an old aristocratic city, leisurely, 
ietamorphosed suddenly into a great 
it industrial center, with a working 
lion growing by leaps and bounds 
alousing shortage developing into a 
eate boom by the intense pressure 
ithin. That brings the picture up to 
And now to return and pick up my 
jrsonal thread in all this big rush of 
lbment and power. At first I had given 
sure time to politics. I was in the 
‘f the suffrage fight and believed in it 
ly as a cause. Then came the fran- 
/ I kept on working, of course—was 
"an of various women’s organizations 
ommittees, allied myself with my 
ind participated actively in the cam- 
i But ——” She paused, then 
ad: 

ell, I don’t know whether I can ex- 
t or not; but the moral enthusiasm 
1 to slacken; the thing didn’t grip 
before. In politics, as the parties are 
onstituted, one doesn’t seem to get 


HOUSEBUILDING FO! 
_ +=HOUSEWIVES 


(Continued from Page 20) 
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anywhere. You fight in a circle; you strug- 
gle and plan and toil; and when the con- 
flict’s over and the smoke of battle’s blown 
away, you’re exactly in the same place you 
were before. You’ve not budged an inch. 
There are no clean-cut issues. It’s all petty 
personalities, wheels within wheels, cliques 
fighting cliques; and if you’re not hand in 
glove with a certain bunch you suddenly 
find yourself accidentally on purpose left 
off powerful inside committees. ”’ 


The First House 


“The whole business is shot through and 
through with chicane and intrigue. And 
after a while you get fed up with that sort 
of futile fighting in a circle which wears you 
out and achieves no goal. I’m not speak- 
ing, of course, for other women now—only 
for myself. But I wonder if the reason why 
politics doesn’t hold women as the suffrage 
cause undoubtedly did is because, fight as 
they will, they don’t seem to get anywhere. 
I’m still interested in polities, still active 
in the campaigns; but ” She drew a 
deep breath. ‘‘ Well, put it this way: I’ve 
only a certain amount of time and energy 
at my command and I feel I can make a 
better contribution to the community in 
housebuilding than I can in politics. At 
any rate,” she laughed, “‘I can get results. 
A new administration can’t come in and 
wash out all I’ve done. 

“So much for polities. I didn’t turn it 
down, you understand; it turned me down. 
And about this time we began to buy lots, 
purely as an investment for the future. A 
plat here, another there, wherever we could 
pick up one in the line of development. 
This was as far back as ten years ago. But 
even then it was evident that the city must 
expand and that it must expand along cer- 
tain lines. At first we operated’ on the 
traditional shoe string. We didn’t have 
much margin, so we paid 10 per cent down 
on a lot and the rest on installment, one 
per cent a month. Well, that first 10 per 
cent down wasn’t so bad, but the one per 
cent a month, after we’d accumulated quite 
a few lots, began to'be a heavy strain. It 
was tough sledding to scrape together all 
those one per cents necessary to pay off the 
installments, and to keep on scraping them 
together month after month. And one day, 
as the problem again reared its head of how 
to get more money in order to pay down on 
still more lots, the question suddenly an- 
swered itself. Why not build a house on 
one of the lots, sell it and release some of the 
tied-up capital? 

“So I began to build. The first house I 
constructed strictly to please myself as a 
young housewife, my husband giving me a 
free hand. I put into it all the crafty little 
inventions and labor-saving devices which 
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THE DASH DALE" 


Style that is chosen by well-dressed 
men! Quality that is the result of over 


35 years’ experience! 


Fine Hatters 


everywhere sell Schoble Hats. 


$7 $8 $10 and up 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


The school teacher says: 


TH ATCHER 
a Quality Milk Bottles 


CHOBLE HATS 


Jor Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


“Serving milk in the original sterilized 
bottles at school-has done wonders for 
our school children. They are notice- 
ably healthier and their marks are de- 
cidedly better. 
economical way to serve milk, no glasses 


And it’s such an easy, 


or cups to wash or break!”’ 


Serve more bottled milk at school and 
home. Milk is nature’s ideal food. Milk 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the Trade 
Mark. on the bottle’s lower edge. 


TuHatcHerR Mre. Co., Evmtra, N. Y. 
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can place about her. 


accidental discharge. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


“We must buy him 
a pair for College” 


Easiephit Leather 
Slippers should be 
part of every college 
man’s outfit. 


They have the distinctive style 
of custom made footwear. 


There are many styles and 
colors from which to choose. 
Besides several shades of tan, they 
are made in alligator, blue, green, 
ted and lustrous patent leather. 


Prices range from $3 to $9 


Slipper shown is No. 1210,Tan 
Kid, full leather lined. 
Ask your dealer for Easiephit 
Slippers and you will get the 
best. Send for catalogue. 
ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
North Reading, Mass. Est. 1855 


PROTECTION 


OMEBODY’S MOTHER” must be pro- 

tected from the dangers which beset all of us. 
Your child’s mother needs the safeguards you 
She and you and yours 
need Colt protection for your home. 
surely as the officer’s uplifted hand stops 
traffic, a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
says, “Stop!” to anyone who would unlaw- 
fully intrude upon the privacy of your home. 
Colt dependability is well known to all men— 
best known and feared by those you need to 
fear. Yet, all Colts are harmless until the 
trigger is intentionally pulled because Colt 
safety features positively prevent 
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Just as 


Any Colt Dealer (or the new Colt Catalog) 
will explain this Colt Positive Lock Safety Vp 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil, B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


LEATHER SLIPPERS 


FOR 
COMFORT 


Leather Slippers 
Are Best Because 


They conform to the shape of 
the foot and keep the feet from 
Spreading ; 


They support the arches and keep 
the feet in a natural position ; 


They will not make the feet 
perspire; 


They give longer wear, 


They have more style, and keep 
their shape. 


EASIEPHIT SLIPPER WEEK, SEPTEMBER 14-19 


is just so much waste of time. ish t’s a 
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every practical young housewife craves and 
about which few mere male builders ever 
bother their heads. Though they would, 
mighty soon, if they had to do the house- 
work themselves! When I think of the 
millions of useless steps women have been 
forced to take in men-made houses—the 
low, back-breaking sinks, the electric lights, 
windows and cabinets placed in exactly the 
wrong positions—I wonder that housewives 
haven’t rebelled long ago. Probably they 
have—and men have kept on building along 
the same old wrong-headed masculine lines. 

‘My first house was a success. We lived 
in it and loved it, then sold it at a profit and 


moved out. I built another, and another, 
and another. They sold without trouble 
right away. 


And by that time my idea was well estab- 
lished in my head. Houses for house- 
wives; built by a housewife who knew her 
business, to please other housewives. Why 
not? A house is essentially a woman’s 
affair. I don’t see why women hayven’t gone 
into practical housebuilding long ago.” 


Selling Good Taste 


“Undoubtedly my success has been 
partly due tothe type of houses I love best 
to build.» These are comfortable, moder- 
ately priced houses for working people; 
for the mechanic, the plumber, the car- 
penter, the plasterer, the little corner grocer, 
the policeman, the postman, the average 
young «married -couple starting out in a 
small way... Let others build big, showy, 
fashionable ‘mansions: for the rich. That 
class doesn’t: need my brains. My contri- 
bution “lies in building’ solid, substantial 
homes which will withstand the wear and 
tear of children’ and the years. I put in 
only the best: materials and supervise the 
operations ‘personally from the time the 
foundations are dug-until I hang up the 
sign, For Sale. 

‘*T’ve discovered by experience that there 
are certain practical details a woman builder 
naturally thinks about which seldom seem 
to enter the masculine head. For example, 
take the electric light above the kitchen 
sink.. Every woman knows that the fixture 
should:be: placed directly over the sink so 
that the light will fall Squarely on the dishes 
or vegetables to be washed in order to get 


| them clean. But ten times out of ten, in 


building these small houses, the man doesn’t 
think of that. He hangs a drop light from 
the middle of the ceiling; the housewife at 
the sink stands in her own shadow and has 
to hold every dish up to the light. Waste 
motion? Ishould thinkso! And then there’s 
the proper height of the sink—not too high 
and not too low. And cabinets! Men love 
to stick useless little cabinets around, awk- 
wardly placed above a woman’s head so that 
she must constantly reach up her aching 
arms. Why? Noreason at all! It’s justas 
easy to place them at a convenient height: 
But why not eliminate the useless things 
altogether and build in a good china closet 
which women love, with ample room: for 
pots and pans? And why put mirrors so 
high that nobody can see into them save 
the flies on the ceiling? I could continue 


indefinitely along this line. It’s a hobby of _ 


mine. Then there is the trifling affair of 
floor plugs. 
women simply adore those little contri- 
vances. Sometimes when the house is ready 
for sale I add an attractive floor lamp, a 
table and a chair, just to visualize the 
possibilities of a room. In fact, what I 
really do in building these small houses is 
to use my own judgment and go ahead ex- 
actly as if I were fashioning the home for 
myself. 

“We come to that elusive thing called 
good taste. I’ve heard it said over and over 
that the kind of people who buy small 
houses such as I build have no taste; that 
they don’t appreciate art and that to spend 
my energies making the homes attractive 


fallacy which my own experience disproves. 
For example, when I first started in\build- 
ing, I used my own taste to plan out charm- 


| ing interiors, wall paperings and color 


I don’t know whyvit*is; but: 


Sep an 


schemes. When I gave my ordito 
paper firm I dealt with, one ofe 
threw up his hands. & 

““Heavens!’ he exclaimed. y 
sell. your house with that hd 
paper!’ 

“Why can’t 1?’ demande¢ 
‘What's the matter with thatalj, 
I like it.’ 

“So do I. It’s in good tas? 

““Well, that’s what I want.’ 

““*Ves, but they won’t.’ 

*“*Who won’t?’ 

‘Why, the sort of pelea to 
you’re planning to sell your hjge, 
don’t want good taste. Look hi, } ; 
you the kind of stuff they lik! 
hauled out samples of wild, I 
over combinations and designs 

““Worrible!’ I said. 

“*Of course—to you. But ays 
the eye of the beholder. That ap; 
be what they like. They eat ith ve 

“*T can’t believe it.’ 

“*You can’t? Well, just wi) a 
It’s what we always sell.’ 

“At any rate,’ I said, ‘I’m j|ng 
them with the other kind first.) 

“They won’t like it,’ he aye ed. 

“But he was wrong. They dl 
the women especially. You see ‘oo 
is a very individual thing; you\ay 
you don’t have it, whether yo'}e 
not. It’s like a love for flowers | a; 
musical ear. And so,’ she | gh 
have kept on using the very It 
possess, and I’ve not found it ha 
yet. 

“Perhaps the chief elements ¢ ju 
housebuilding of this kind, afte’. 
bought and the plans are maj | 
sistence on first-class materials bn 
workmanship and constant super si 
beginning toend, For example, =! 
in the last house we looked ata: 
completely repainted. It isn’t i{o 
And yet if I hadn’t driven over jr 
inspection before hanging out th 3 
Sale, that inferior piece of work lf 
been passed. The whole thing, si 
out, has to be good enough to |e 
personally before I place it on the la 
please another housewife.” 


A Brand:New Stree 


the new subdivisions, inspecting | 
houses already sold, with curt! 
baby buggy on the front porch, } 
shrubbery started, and the ownt 
joyously as we passed; houses (f 
with the paint scarcely dry, rea 
purchasers to move in; houses 1 
construction, with the framewoi| 
shinglers on the roof; houses witl 
dations dug and a load of bri : 
the sidewalk. - 

_.“Now,” she said, “T’ M shone 
thing still wilder—a street in its ¢ 
state. But it’s building up so fast 
hardly recognize it from. week to 

We turned off the main boule 
struck into a narrow dirt road, r 
paved, with a ragged wilderness 
side. ‘Here and there the skeleton 
houses showed between the: trees 
air rang the cheerful sound of hat 
saw; the rattle of unloading brick 
with the clangor of a construct 
rushing through the completion 0 
street. Birds hopped from their 
discuss with their neighbors thi 
transformation scene. In another 
trees containing their nests would 
Penetrating still farther, we insp¢ 
on which men were cutting do 
preparatory to digging foundati 
finally, still-beyond, lots which ° 
raw, tangled wilderness and th 
rough wood trails. 

“This,” I said, “looks like rea 
stuff.” 

“Tt’s just that,’ she laughed 
that’s what constitutes its stror 
peal. I like breaking new ground. 
buy lots on a perfectly brand-n¢ 

(Continued on Page 245) 


All this time we had been ne 
| 


! 


i a f 
ifn 

» \ontinued from Page 242) 
‘heput up the first houses, setting the 
ymso to speak, for the others which 
ame. It makes a big difference in 
en’al attractiveness of a street if the 
n01eS which set the pattern are good.”’ 
indo you have a regular fixed archi- 
wa‘ormula for these houses? Do you 
| jm all alike?” 

esok her head in a vehement denial. 
ays different! I believe in indi- 
ali, variety, charm. In the first place; 
icethe street look so much better, and 
sizle factor in itself is worth’ the 
sy fference. It would bore me to death 
via row of houses exactly like.’ 
\ndo you build a house and then sell 
ad-made, so to speak, trusting to find 
chnarket, or do you find your buyer 
ar then build in collaboration with 
esulting his likes and dislikes?” 

‘y tried both ways. But now”’— 
trised the word with a short laugh— 
si] without consulting the purchaser. 
1 is more satisfactory and also less of 
‘yiis strain. I have practical experi- 
_jdgment, taste, and I know what 
envant. In addition, I have no trouble 
lis my houses. They usually go in- 
of week.” 

nyou don’t advertise?’’ 

Jo't have to!”” she laughed. “My 
ss,dvertise themselves. I stick out 
ig and the investors do the rest.” 

2 owed down her car, sprang out, 
or to a heap of dead branches piled 
vaint lot, peered down and returned, 
in her head. 
‘hy’re gone,” she announced. ‘‘ There 
1 rd’s nest in that pile and I didn’t 
tem to burn it until the little ones 
ei the nest. 
h trouble is,’’ she continued, “most 
sslon’t know what they want; or 
lep changing their minds until it 
sou distracted. For instance, last 
Touilt a house for a young artist. 
vited a certain kind of door in a 
irplace. I sketched it in for him. 
ced at it, pondered a while and de- 
} didn’t want it there after all. It 
took exactly right. I took it out. 
xe we try it here,’ he said. So I 
Hi it in on another wall. No, that 
tjuite the idea either. I took it out. 
il it again. I don’t know how many 
e had changed it when the con- 
came to me, tearing his hair and 
ting to fire himself from the job 
se let that door stay put.” 


Keeping the Cost Down 


\ had other experiences of purchas- 
iwanted their houses this way today, 
vy tomorrow and something different 
tiday. That’s natural, of course, for 
(them know no more about building 
i than they do about building an 
lhe; they know in a general fashion 
jught to look when it’s finished, and 
ll. So I have discovered it’s best to 
jown judgment, sell the house prac- 
completed and then let the pur- 
‘try out their experiments on the 
ied upstairs. 

‘that’s another angle of my scheme. 
cry now to complete the house down 
nal details. To do so would increase 
lly the price. Also, I find that the 
like a little leeway in which to ex- 
ir own imagination and ideas. So, 
ly, I often leave the upstairs in the 
or the buyers to tinker at during 
sure and fix up in any fashion they 
hey can make the space over into 
2drooms, a nursery, a workshop for 
ra den for the boys. For the same 
I don’t build the garage. I leave 
yr it, make the cement path leading 
n the rear porch and then let them 
t with their own ideas. It’s pioneer- 
1see. I start the home game, give 
1e pattern and they finish it off as 
vase. They prefer it that way; and, 
, it reduces the expense. 

it brings us directly to the core of 
leproblem of modern housebuilding, 
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expense. How to keep the price down and 
still build a comfortable home of-high- 
grade materials, individual in character, 
which will give solid satisfaction to the 
owners and endure—that, in a nutshell, is 
my problem. Some contractors declare it 
cannot be solved. Not today. At any rate, 
not along those lines. The unscrupulous 
among them, instead of grappling the prob- 
lem squarely, side-step it in various ways. 
Kither they put in cheap materials or they 
build rows of standardized houses of replica 
design or they buy in unattractive neigh- 
borhoods where land values are depreci- 
ated. 

“But I have another solution. First, I 
try to buy my lots wisely, preferably in new 
sections where property has a chance to 
appreciate through proper development. 
In other words, I watch closely the line of 
march in the expansion of the city and then 
try to get in the van. I buy in new sections 
and in-the néw streets of that section, 
usually building the first houses myself. In 
that. way my purchasers are enabled not 
only to buy ata more moderate price than 
if I had waited for the entire neighborhood 
to build up but also their property has a 
chance to increase in value along with the 
general growth, and very often they sell at 
a handsome profit. That’s one way to keep 
down costs. Another is by personal super- 
vision from first to last, insisting on first- 
class quality of materials after you’ve paid 
for it; insisting on first-class craftsmanship, 
and seeing to it that your carpenters, plas- 
terers and painters don’t put over inferior- 
grade work or malinger on the job. For all 
these things eat up the margin of profit on 
a house.”’ 


The Danger of Overextension 


“And yet it must be admitted that house- | 
building, with the present high cost of ma- | 


terial and labor, is an expensive operation 
at best. Even by using foresight in buying 
land to advantage in developing neighbor- 


hoods, and keeping costs down by constant | 


supervision, the builder cannot hammer | ~ 


down the selling price beyond a certain 
mark. And that mark is rather high. For 
instance, that last house I showed you will 
sell for around $7500, upstairs unfinished, 
garage unbuilt. The prices, of course, vary, 
depending on the type of house and loca- 
tion of the lot. They range anywhere from 


$7000 to $12,000. And even at those prices | 


they don’t stay on the market a week. 
Selling the houses after they’re built is the 
least of my worries.”’ 

“What are your worries then?”’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you something I don’t 
like,”’ she said soberly. ‘‘I don’t like it at 
all. Fortunately, it’s only happened once 
or twice. That’s been when I’ve had to sell 
my contracts.” 

“What do you mean—selling your con- 
tracts? Contracts with whom?” 

““With the purchaser of the house. I have 
a contract with each one. Let us say a man 
decides to buy a house. He comes in, pays 
$1000 down and signs a contract agreeing 
to pay a certain monthly sum, part of 
which applies to the interest, the balance 
to the unpaid principal. Each month his 
payment is set down to his credit on the 
contract which contains the terms of agree- 
ment, until finally the entire indebtedness 
is wiped out. 

“But here is the difficulty: In the course 
of time the builder collects quite a bunch of 
such contracts, each with its monthly 
driblet trickling in. But the trouble with 
such operations is that when you’re build- 
ing several houses at once, you have a lot 
of capital tied up and at the same time a 
whacking big expense account. For, of 
course, you can’t make your workers wait 
until you’ve sold off your houses. They 
have to be paid on the nail. So there is a 
period when everything is going out and 
nothing coming in. And the greater the 
number of houses you build simultaneously, 
the more pressing becomes the need for 
cash. There is a very definite danger, there- 
fore, of becoming overextended. Some fine 


morning a sudden emergency arises, calling | 
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THE new Dunlap “METROPOLITAN” for 
Fall has the stylish deeper brim and 
rounded crown. Hat bands are selected 
with meticulous care to harmonize with 
the distinctive colots of felt prescribed 
for Autumn, The price is eight dollars. 


DUNLAP & 
COMPANY 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


22 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Accredited Agents in all principal cities throughout the fashionable world 
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Money That Makes Up 
For Lost Time 


F you’re temporarily out of work, if you miss a few days because of 

sickness or accident—or if you just naturally want more money 
than you are now earning, here’s an easy way for you to secure it: 

Simply arrange with us—there’s a 
handy coupon below—to care for our 
present subscribers in your locality and 
send us new subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 


You Need No 


Experience 
ye be surprised at the amount 


of money you can earn in this way, 
just when it suits your convenience. 
Mr. W. D. Slocum of Iowa was laid up 
for a week and a half with a sprained tendon. Our plan enabled 
him to earn a full week’s pay; he lost only half a week. But send 
the coupon for full information. ; 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
798 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your spare time cash offer. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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THE SATURDAY 


Heres the Whole Story 
of the Cash Offer 


You've Wondered About 


N almost every issue of The Post, during the past ten 

years, advertisements have told about Curtis sub- 
scription representatives who earn all the way from 
$1.50 for an odd hour to $5000.00 a year for full time. 
This is the most detailed story of our cash offer we have 
ever published. It will interest you. 


HE three Curtis publica- 

tions are easy to sell 
because they answer every 
reading need of the average 
family. 


The popularity of The La-_ 


dies’ Home ‘fournal among 
women is evidenced by the 
fact that, during the first six 
months of 1925, an average of 


more than 2,320,000 of them 


obtained it every month. 


More than 2,500,000 men 
have paid their cash to reada 
single issue of The Post be- 
cause—well, why do YOU 
read it? 


And the big, beautiful, new 
monthly issues of The Coun- 
try Gentleman satisfy nearly a 
million home folks who live 
in or love the country. 


The prices at which these 
publications sell are low 
enough to remove sales re- 
sistance: $1 a year for The 
Fournal; $2 a year for The 
Post and $1 for 3 years for the 
new Country Gentleman. 


We offer our representa- 
tives almost unparalleled co- 
operation in selling. Stand- 
ard commissions average 
about 25%, and special com- 
mission offers plus a liberal 
bonus for quantity produc- 
tion frequently double that! 
Consistent producers enjoy 
weekly salary contracts 


which guarantee further ad- 
vantages and maximum an- 
nual profits. 


Each month we publish for 

_ our subscription staff an illus- 
trated sales magazine, cram- 
med with selling suggestions 
and “‘how”’ stories of success. 


Each new worker receives 
a series of lessons in the prin- 
ciplesof successful salesman- 
ship. 

A trained staff of District 
Managers keep constantly in 
touch with the men and 
women in the field. 


Their experience in selling, 
added to their contacts with 
business executives and pro- 
fessional. men, have many 
times lead Curtis representa- 
tives to merited advance- 
ment. Among our own sal- 
aried employees are a score of 
men who started by selling 
us their spare time. 


A Curtis subscription busi- 
ness is permanent. Renewal 
profits are substantially the 
same as those offered for new 
subscriptions. To build an 
ever-extending local clientele 
is within the power of any 
aggressive Post reader. 


Except for the confidential 
details of our offer, you now 
have the whole story. Shall 
we send you the further par- 
ticulars? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
803 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the specific details of your arrangements for starting a local Curtis subscription | 


business. 


Name. 


Street. 


City 


se 


State. 


Send your name and address for this big 
FREE book—the fascinating andamazing § 
story of Electricity and its Opportunities, & 
Over 150 pictures. Learn about the big pay 
jobs open in this big industry—How you 
can get into it—How thousands of men 
are earning $70 to $200 a week. No obli- 
Pats or expense—send for book now 
L, L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Av., Dept, 1206, Chicago 


Send for it if 
You Earn Les; 


Than $75.00 
a Week 


EARN *50 


and Up to $200 


Big commissions and extra bonus checks for introducing 
the Simpson plan in every community. Su 


RE. Simpson men are given 

complete case of gorgeous 
Sy |W 0olens and outfit,sales helps of many 
E4 kinds, valuable territory; write for 
(ey new, illustrated book, The Simpson 
B¥ea; = =Plan—tells what you can earn, how 
BSE 4 to start, ete. 


FREE on request to— 


Every Week | 


per tailored to | 
measure suits and overcoats at $31.50 selleasily;and repeat. | 


J.B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept.1132, CHICAGO | 
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for extra cash, and the overextended house 
builder collapses like a punctured balloon. 

“Of course, it goes without saying that 
in operations on a large scale the builder is 
Gages to borrow. And interest in this city 
is 6 per cent and more—eyven on first-class 
| security: Well, sooner or later the time 
arrives when you're pressed for ready cash. 
You must have it! What is the answer? 
The builder has to go out and sell his con- 
tracts, and at a discount, naturally. This 
means that the people who have bought 
the house now pay over their monthly in- 
stallments to the purchaser of the contract. 
Once or twice I’ve had to sell a contract, but 
it’s something I deeply dislike to do; not 
on account of the money loss, but because 
I like to play the game through. 

“You see, it’s a rather thrilling and in- 
timate experience, this selling of a house 
you've built and put your heart into. You 
let it go to. some worker who pays for it in 
installments out of his hard-won wages. A 
bond is established between you; you want 
to see him win. In a sense, it’s a fight, 
each round of the fight a month long. At 
the end of the month he drops in to pay me. 
He’s won that round. And as the months 
pass, the column of payments in the con- 
tract gradually lengthening, the indebted- 
ness gradually dwindling, the tension 
increases. It’s as exciting as the end of arace. 

“*Not much more now!’ he says trium- 
phantly. ‘One, two, three payments. Watch 
me polish them off!’ He’s like a runner 
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taking a deep breath for the fi, 
At last it’s down to one. He | 
proudly with his final payment-| 
house which seems somehow to 
both of us, since we’ve both give! 
thing of ourselves, becomes his 4) 
But in the course of the transactj | 
gained a friend. And perhaps it’ sf 
housebuilding of this type is ti , 
intimately with the struggle of 
that it appeals to me. Each house 
human drama by itself. Some 
story turns out happily. Sometin | 
well. And I don’t give all my ti 
occupation. A few hours two or th 
a week suffice. } 
“And the solid satisfaction in 
you’ve built a good house you 
something. It’s a contribution to | 
munity which can’t be denied ¢ 
away. That’s why I prefer it to pe j 


al 


“And did my wife tell you,” her | 
asked one afternoon as the three 
gered over tea, ‘“how much she die 
Jast year on her housebuilding ope; 

“She was too modest to ask,” ug 
his wife. * 

“T didn’t have to,” I — § 
ready knew.” 

The truth was, her year’s an 
well up into five figures. She ha 
substantial contribution to the li 
community and it had paid her 
at the same time. 
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She Vegetable Stand 
andthe Pet Muk Shelf ~ 


promote the famuy health 
and protect the famuy budget 


Serve what vegetable you will—cooked with 
Pet Milk it has that extra food value—the milk 
in the diet—that promotes the family health. 


Creamed with Pet Milk, vegetables have 
the ‘“‘cream and butter” flavor that requires 
a lot of butter where ordinary milk is used. 
You save the butter—and Pet Milk costs no 
more than ordinary milk. 


The ‘‘cream and butter’’ flavor that Pet 
Milk gives to creamed vegetables, cream 
soups—to all cooked dishes—is due to the 
distinctive richness and flavor of Pet Milk. 


The cream that rises to the top of ordi- 
nary milk is kept in Pet Milk—uniformly 
distributed through every drop. It is made 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk by 
taking out part of the natural water. Ster- 
ilized in sealed containers, Pet Milk is always 
fresh and sweet and clean. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with condensed 
milk preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk noth- 
ing 1s added to the pure milk. 


On request, we will send free booklets that 
will make all your cooking better. 
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Where students are 
taught the art of bak- 
ing. And where loaves 
are tested to make them 
better. Interior of the 
American Institute of 
Baking, supported by 
the American Bakers’ 
Association. 


What do bakers actually 


OME women still bake their own bread. 

They say: “ Yes—I would rather buy 
baker’s bread. But I know what goes 
into the bread J bake. It’s pure and whole- 
some.” 


Very well. But let’s look at the baker’s side. 


A baker can sell all the bread he can make 
—if he makes it your way. He realizes that 
thoroughly. It’s his ov/y road to success. 


So you will find the best bakers invariably 
do make their bread your way. Today bakers 
use only the same pure ingredients you 
would choose for your own kitchen. 


Ingredients selected as you would 
select them 


Bakers make up their doughs with just the 
same ingredients you would use to mix your 
dough. Whole milk, sugar, salt, shorten- 
ing, flour. Nothing different. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- Ozen-tested 


put into their bread? 


A direct answer to the many thousands of women 
who have asked this question 


And—even more important—practically 


_every baker in this land uses on/y brands of 


known quality. ‘The brands advertised in 
magazines and newspapers. Brands that 
are on your own kitchen shelves. 


And here’s the real, final proof of the 
purity and goodness of baker’s bread: 
Each day the women of America are buying 
more than 30 million loaves. 


And each day the number increases! 


It is the finest flavored and most whole- 
some bread that can be baked. And it’s 
also economical. 


* *k * 


More than 15,000 bakers use Gold Medal 
Flour. Because it acts uniformly. In all 
their baking. 


At least 50% of baking success depends 
upon the way a flour acts in the oven. But 
the average brand may not always act the 


Mechanical printing in two 
colors can not do justice to a 
beautiful loaf of bread. Don’t 
judge baker's bread from this , 
picture but buy a loaf today and 
see how good it looks and is. 


same. Because—although the same 
cally—even the best flour may often 
in baking results. 


The one way a miller can tell how I 
flour will act, is to bake with it him 
That is why we bake loaves from sam 
of each run of Gold Medal. In one 6 
our Test Bakeshops. And each mu 
produce the same delicious and nou 
ing bread. 


Thus bakers who use Gold Medal Flo 
are sure of serving you the same hi 
quality loaf each day. You cannot eat toc 
much of such good wholesome bread. — 


A special word to bakers 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal 
Bakers’ Service write for details. This serov-— 
ice is free. Many hundreds of bakers use it 
regularly. They are delighted with it. It 1s 
worth looking into. Write now.  @w.c.c. — 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. ALSO CREATORS OF THE WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN — 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters) St. Paul—Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 


“Service to the Northwest” 


cooking talks for women. 10:45 
each morning. By Betty Crocker, 
Home Service Department. 
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By LEON WILSOR 


TLLUS TRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“This Child Calls Herself Jane Starbird,’’ Continued the Man, Stiil Twirling His Glass and Holding the Candle So That it Lighted Jane 


} 

ANE STARBIRD, early on a morning in 1900, and in-her tenth year, was being _ to consider tuition fees, or even extras. In short, this was a silly bit of awkwardness 
\ken—withdrawn, the head preferred to put it—from Miss Vrain’s select school that—by someone—should not have been allowed to come about. 

ir girls under circumstances not wholly creditable to anyone concerned; Jane, the Yet the best must be made of an embarrassing situation, and Miss Vrain was making 
‘hool itself, or the flashing and magnificent Wiley Tedmon, who, on two visits,had it with a skilled public manner born of past triumphs over situations seldom, it is true, 
imself to be all that the most exacting could wish as sponsor for a child of wealth. _as difficult as this, but often enough calling for the last refinements of tact. She was 
cious of her own innocence, Miss Vrain could not now avoid feeling that she had _ permitting, even encouraging, just a bit of flurry to precede Jane’s actual departure— 
posed upon. That the reputed heiress to no mean portion of the Tedmon-Starbird ‘“‘for family reasons, my dears!’”’ The girls were allowed to throng about Jane with 
i should be compelled to leave her institution for the unseemly reason that not _ prettily boisterous good-bys; she did not rebuke a raised voice here and there, or even 
}of those millions remained to pay her tuition fees was something she would rather a few giggles that commonly would have been frowned to silence. Rather she let herself 
@ published beyond her own intimate circle. Scarcely scandalous, perhaps; still, | seem to partake of the girlish bustle, contriving thus to give the regrettable affair a false 
as a taint—something not quite nice about it. Almost it seemed asif Jane had air of triumph in which Jane and the institution somehow equally shared. 

er three years under the Vrain egis by reason of false pretenses. Not that she This effect was not too easily carried off, for the distressing reason that Jane had been 
tl these to Jane, a quiet, likable little girl, as earnest, studious and correct of | come for by very much the wrong sort of person. It was perhaps to be expected that 
(as could have been wished; but someone must have known for a long time those who found Miss Vrain’s entirely reasonable fees beyond their absurd means should 
child was out of place in California’s most notable institution of its kind; a also have failed to send a proper emissary—an undoubted governess; yet it did seem 
llrawing its happy clientele from a class that had neither need nor disposition that even people in unconventional circumstances might have been thoughtful enough 
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anage for this occasion at least a correct, maidish- 
aring woman in livery of decent black. This much 
ideration would have appreciably smoothed the way for 
yead’s necessary diplomacy. 
it instead there had come one asking for Jane Starbird 
was not only a male but a middle-aged male of the 
ously crude and undisciplined lower classes, disfigured 
) untidy beard and lacking any homely polish of the 
int. He had glanced warily, with frightened eyes, at 
Vrain as he mumbled his errand; and hé now hung 
ually on the edge of a fragile settee in the little recep- 
room, where at intervals he was agonized by girls who 
singly or in pairs to inspect him coldly, with almost 
cetense of not doing so, giggling openly as they turned 
ay». When freed of this torture, he fixed an unseeing 
se jhe Reading From Homer that graced the opposite 
U / continuously revolved the hat he held on tensed 
2 fe was clad in black, but the suit was ill fitting 
V re plainly he was not accustomed to its wear. A 
G facial rigidity, com- 
/ith the agony revealed 

f evasive eyes, left Miss 
,.a. With the monstrous con- 
vietion that he was chewing 
tobacco. 

She controlled something 
that was almost panic and 
rose tto a height. About to 
fetch Jane, she paused at the 
stairway to cow with a glance 
two girls who had turned from 
the door of the reception room 
and clasped each other as they 
giggled. She inclined her head 
with its high-built gray pom- 
padour in a mute command 
for them to retire; and as 
they obeyed, slinkingly, she 
coldly informed them and two 
other of her charges who were 
-erelessly sauntering toward 

s spot of reported enter- 
ament: ‘‘ Young ladies, that 
Jane’s wealthy uncle who 
: chosen to come for her— 
eccentric millionaire. I 
t I shall see him treated 

_ of every respect.” 
| {nstantly the word ran that 
wis uncomfortably waiting 
person who writhed so delight- 
fully when stared at through 
portiéres was Jane’s eccentric 
rich uncle, and the respect 
Miss Vrain had bespoken for 
him was promptly ‘shown. 
Eccentric rich uncles were 
known to make such wonder- 

ful presents. 

From this point the for- 
malities of Jane’s withdrawal 
were expedited. While not 
exactly hustled in those last 
moments, it was so managed 
that the thing was quickly 
over. Happily, Jane’s own 
demeanor—a docile, instantly 
obedient, passive little 
pawn—was flawless; and her 
attire, (iss Vrain was glad 
to note,’ gave no hint that 
she was being withdrawn un- 
‘ler a cloud. This was merely a 

appily perturbed little girlin 
a silk dress and arichly velvet 
jacket, a bonnet with more vel- 
vet and pink rosebuds, and 
button boots that were glar- 
ingly expensive. 

And she was so flurried by the tumult of farewells at the 
open door that, with a little finesse, there was no observed 
greeting between Jane and the putative uncle.. The latter, 
indeed, sidled awkwardly out, his face ghastly under a 
fixed smile, the moment the Vrain portal offered him re- 
lease and while Jane submitted to the last adieus. Miss 
Vrain ignored this person as she kissed Jane’s cheek, and so 
did the others who were still to kiss her, notably Miss 
Belding, the drawing teacher, who pressed a daintily 
wrapped luncheon into the girl’s hands and whose worn 
blue eyes, Jane was appalled to notice, were dripping— 
positively dripping—though not publicly. 

Less hidden were the tears of little Shirley Farren, the 
school’s very youngest pupil, even a year younger than 
Jane. After a gallant effort at decorum and the speech 
prescribed for. occasions like this, Shirley choked and 
threw off subterfuge. She was losing the only girl out of 
fifty who had betrayed a consciousness of human kinship 
with her, and her grief refused to be hampered by any silly 


/ 


stuff about how to behave yourself in the presence of 
others. Miss Vrain welcomed Shirley’s whole-hearted 
outbreak, with all its violence, for it covered the final 
moment when Jane’s escort, in spite of being rich, eccen- 
tric and an uncle, might well have aroused suspicion. 
This dreadful person, safely in the open air, had spied 
before the steps, drawn up and waiting, the school’s ele- 
gant light station wagon with its choicely accoutered span, 
the reins held by a properly garbed and motionless coach- 
man, an outfit upholding in its last effulgent detail the 
prestige of the establishment. It was Miss Vrain alone, 
happily, who observed above the shoulders of her clustered 
girls that the eccentric rich uncle had been on the point of 
mounting to a seat beside the coachman, and was in fact 
deterred from this hideous faux pas only by the nicely re- 
vealed consternation of Thomas. It was no more than the 
sudden shift of pale-blue eyes under the brim of a high 
hat—the head of Thomas never moved—but the glance 
was eloquent with warning, and the uncouth creature had 


But This Was a Living Face, Rapt, Exalted, Joyous 


thereupon hastily turned away to sit beside Jane, when he 
had helped her to a seat. Farewells were again cried, hands 
waved, Jane’s own hands incased in gloves of the yellowest 
kid; far within might be heard the diminishing wails of 
Shirley Farren. Thomas gently eased a pressure on his 
reins and the glossy span stepped nimbly down the grav- 
eled driveway between its borders of pale hydrangea and 
scarlet geraniums. 

Miss Vrain was the last to stand in the doorway. She 
watched the wagon pass the monumental stone gateposts 
and turn stationward, to be lost presently in one of Cali- 
fornia’s all-enveloping fogs. She had liked Jane, and in 
time she would have put upon her the unmistakable Vrain 
stamp; but since the child had to be withdrawn under such 
embarrassing circumstances, it was best that she be with- 
drawn into a fog that speedily shut her from view. 

When they turned from the Vrain grounds into the high- 
way, the horses trotted gayly for the statuelike Thomas, 
who had not even to lower his whip from the correct angle to 
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liven them. As Jane looked back, the school was but } 
bulk, fast receding. The fog lay heavy over the fla 
The tall eucalyptus trees along the road were plainl\y 
lined, though dripping with moisture; but in the 
beyond, all was opaquely gray, with only here and the 
rounded shadowy mass of a live oak persisting, 5 
“T hope you won’t lose our way, Thomas,” she s} 
the stiff expanse of whipcorded back before hei 
Thomas, not relaxing from his stiffness, answered, NV 
fear, miss!”’ 1 
It was only now that Jane began to consider her a 
In the flurry of farewells he had been but a vague n4j 
the background. She had not even curtsied to him § 
here he was beside her, to take her a wonderful ja he 
lasting the whole day, and suddenly she remembere } 
one of the girls had said he was a rich uncle. She noy iy 
him a side glance and saw that he was sitting in th {fj 
manner of Thomas, with eyes stubbornly ahead. H jj 
she thought, less companionable than other uncles s} jy 
met. Perhaps he was jn 
perhaps he thought hi {tp 
young for talk. She 
show him again that shy 
a person not only thou ti 
beyond her years bi x 
sourceful. 
“T trust we shall nb 
late for the train, Tho's, 
she said in an excellent | 


‘al 
manner. And again tl yy 
moving Thomas replied \N 
fear, miss!” i" 

“But if we were to b it 
we should wait for thi e 
train, shouldn’t we, Thor 3? 

“Yes, miss; but we itt 
be late,” said Thomas 

Feeling that this n 
discussion of affair; 
proved a right to addre 
escort, Jane now turn 
him. 

“Which uncle of mi 
you?”’ she asked in ¢ 
meant to be friendly. | 

He turned confused ye 
upon her, clutching hisil ep 
beard. 

“No, miss” —he saic | j 
the manner of Thoma}“ 
mean not any—I 
uncle of yours. W 
course not!”’ 

“Oh,” said Jane brit 
with the air of one who }A 
up a mystery, “th 
cousin. I know t 
more cousins than 
our families. Arey 
bird cousin or a T 
sin?” 

“Well, rightly 
ain’t neither one 
Starbird; I ain’t 
mon. Jain’t any co 
you might say.” 

“Oh,”’ said Jane 
This was strange, 

“My name’s Hi 
unteered the es 
short silence—* 
But I been associ 
your families, man 
since a long time.” 

“Oh,” said Jane: 

“Yes, miss’”— 
the Thomas mant 

Jane was puzz 
now. She underst 
and knew how to approach uncles, but with 
persons’ one must not forget to be dignified. 
deportment to be remembered. She had many | 
would like to say, but she only hummed light 
fected a languid interest in the obscure landsca 
hand. . 

““Hadn’t I best put this here robe over your silk: 
asked her companion at last. fi 

“Pray, do,” said Jane, still in the best Vrain mé 
She felt at once, though, that this was needlessly 
was a pretty silk dress. “I feel so tingly,” she ventu 
add. “I’m going far away, but everyone else is 
right here, Thomas is staying here and that man 
that field is staying here and all the girls are sta 
and and Vrain and Miss Belding. Everybody’ 


en 


here and I’m going away. That’s why I feel al 
tingly.”’ |) a 

“T felt tingly yesterday when I come down out | 
hills,” admitted her escort. ‘First time I been dow? ne 


t | dozen years and more. Stopped at the Palace 
| .d the bus drove right into the house through the 
@r. I been told that, but I never believed it till I 
e busses and hacks drive right into the house’ — 
yucd, raising a gnarled brown hand impressively—‘‘as 
-gtiracle,” he concluded. 
yhl’ve been there,” Jane told him. “Once we were 
» tere to lunch and then to a theater in the afternoon. 
inés they are called.” 
+ you didn’t lunch where I did,” responded the 
~ : a note of challenge. ‘‘You go into the barroom, 
lo¢, only it has tables all set for dinner; and after you 
» ‘ink of spirits or something, they let you set down 
e the tables and give you all the lunch you can eat— 
( course, you got to pay two bits the drink, and 
3) item. But people around the tables didn’t seem 
what it cost—scenes of rejoicing on every hand. 
atiight I went to a show.” 
Di you see Romeo and Juliet?’ 
ic that one. This was another piece—more like a 
show.” 
‘di’t believe we were ever taken to one of those,”’ said 


Jc I didn’t see any girls’ schools at this one, neither. 
suse, they may of been there and me not noticing.’’ 
-ppon the speaker giggled as if in confidence to him- 
ai. Jane companionably joined him. She was finding 
Bsa approachable, though not an uncle, nor even 
on, 
1e entered a village now, and Thomas presently 
dihe shining yellow wagon at a station platform, 
ajthe span to rest with a masterly flourish. Jane’s 
vas taken from the boot and checked, while she 
'watch the people who were waiting with her for a 
ieul train. After all, she was not the only person 
(a journey. The discovery left her feeling a bit less 
rat and she was glad to remember that she had an 
+ After a while came a warning whistle and a train 
ded out of the mist to bear terrifically down on them. 
‘vere close by the tracks—much too close, Jane 
g|, though it was thrilling. 
‘} iron monster,’’ remarked her escort, and waved an 
7c hand toward the train. He seemed wholly at 
ywever, standing confidently where a slight devia- 
othe iron monster would surely destroy him. Jane 
e to step back, but instead she thrust her gloved 
to one of his and felt it instantly closed upon with 
ring pressure. 


| 


“All right, sissy, here we go,’’ he said a moment later, 
then helped her up the steps and followed with her bag. 
Hither because Thomas had left them or because her taking 
of his hand had shown her to be human, he did not again 
call her miss. They found a seat, with Jane next the win- 
dow. Her companion at once began an anxious search for 
tickets, found them at last, and resting an elbow on the 
seat arm, held them up in readiness. It was a high moment 
for Jane, cheek-flushing, breath-shortening. She glanced 
down and became aware of the wrapped luncheon she had 
brought from the school. 

“T dare say it’s time for me to eat lunch,” she said. 

It seemed to her that to be eating on that train would 
heighten all the wonder of it. She unwrapped the paper, 
revealing sandwiches and two round cakes. She proffered 
refreshment to Mr. Hacker, but he declined. i 

“Tt ain’t but 9:30 a.m.,” he explained, “and I don’t 
most generally eat before noon. Like as not I’ll get me 
something on the ferryboat.”’ 

“T know it’s early,”’ Jane conceded; “but this morning 
I couldn’t eat hardly any breakfast because I was so tingly 
on account of my going away to travel. Now I’ve started, 
I feel literally famished.”’ 

She had removed the yellow gloves, had blown into each 
one carefully, to puff out wrinkles, and was now munching 
a sandwich, her eyes on the fleeting landscape from which 
the mist was already lifting. 

“Well, you’re a bony tike—underfleshed, I’d say,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Hacker critically. ‘‘So eat when you got it. I 
guess they didn’t stuff you overly at that there educational 
establishment.” 

“Of course we weren’t allowed to stuff,” Jane admitted. 
‘*We have to be careful about our table manners.” 

“Well, eat pretty if you can, but eat aplenty at all 
events. What you want is to get them cheeks of yours 
filled out.’’ He watched as she began the last of her sand- 
wiches. ‘‘You got considerable of the Starbird look, I’d 
say,” he continued after a pause in which Jane dusted her 
fingers of crumbs before taking up a cake. “I knew old 
Colonel Starbird, your grandpa, as common and pleasant 
as your own folks. I knew your pa, too, only he never 
come to the Hill but once. You got both their eyes, same 
kind of big gray eyes, only fitful and quick like a squirrel’s.” 

Having had the high adventure of sandwiches on a mov- 
ing train, Jane resumed her gloves and abandoned herself 
once more to the sensation of pure tingling. This increased 
as they neared the city, until, when they left the train, it 
caused her progress through the station to become almost a 
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series of broken dance steps in the wake of her new friend. 
She was aware that Miss Vrain would have disapproved of 
this turbulence, but the sandwiches had been her last con- 
tact with that dictator of repressions. Now she was free. 
Her hand again wormed itself into the grasp of Mr. Hacker 
as they left the station to board the street car, so that he 
presently abandoned sissy as a form of address and called 
her Jane. This put her so much at ease that the ride up to 
Market Street and down to the Oakland ferry was vastly 
pleasant. In the course of it she even mounted to her knees 
on the seat, the better to observe the noisy traffic through 
which the car found a way. This was arrant flouting of all 
Vrain rules for the behavior of young ladies in public 
vehicles; the realization brought an added thrill. Her com- 
panion seemed oblivious to the rowdyism. He merely sat 
holding their fares in an uplifted hand, as he had held their 
tickets on the train long before the conductor came for them. 

Soon they were on a wonderful ferryboat that was far 
more exciting than the train. A train merely rattled, but 
the boat throbbed mysteriously, somewhere away down 
below, and it ceaselessly reached up a great arm that 
caused them to race over the gray water. There were gulls 
that hung above on motionless white wings or sailed ahead 
only to turn back and await the boat with impatient, 
mournful cries. Jane would have been glad to stay outside 
and look—there was so much to see of water and birds and 
gray hills looming mistily in the distance; but Mr. Hacker 
said they would now have a genuine lunch, which they did, 
below stairs, the two sitting on lofty stools at a high 
counter, and eating to that important-sounding throb. 
Mr. Hacker seemed pleased that Jane was again able to 
eat, and Jane was pleased at wondering what Miss Vrain 
would say could she behold this performance that somehow 
seemed lawless. 

While they yet lingered on their stools, the throbbing 
heart of the boat was all at once stilled. Jane was appalled 
by the ensuing silence; it seemed ominous. But nothing 


happened save that they presently walked off the boat in a 


throng of people who all appeared to be in a hurry, as if 
they, too, felt that going-away tingle. Then they were in a 
waiting room, with Jane on a seat and Mr. Hacker stand- 
ing watchfully in a doorway. Trains moved noisily past; 
Jane sat, prim and sedate now as even Miss Vrain could 
have wished, but secretly alarmed because it seemed all too 
probable that they were missing their train. So many of 
them went past the door with complete disregard of the 
watchful Mr. Hacker. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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one of three or 

four forest officers 
snow-bound for a week 
in an isolated and little 
used forest ranger’s 
cabin twenty miles 
from the nearest set- 
tlement and high up 
in the mountains of 
Northern Arizona, sans 
books, newspapers, 
phones and even a deck 
of worn playing cards, 
you would undoubt- 
edly have done just 
what the man did who, 
while rummaging 
through a dark closet 
in search of some old 
magazines or other 
reading matter, ran 
across a blank book on 
a high shelf in which 
some ranger’s wife, to 
him wholly unknown, 
had poured forth her 
inmost soul and called 
it a diary. 

Having apparently 
abandoned the book to 
its fate, it naturally 
became public prop- 
erty, and as such, the 
man who found and 
read it with the ut- 
most satisfaction and 
enjoyment makes no 
apologies to the un- 
known “‘she”’ for pub- 
lishing such extracts 
from it as in his mind 
seem proper after some 
editing, deleting and 
revising. If she who 
wrote it should per- 
chance see these extracts in print, I’m sure she will enjoy 
them as much as anyone—perhaps even more. 

Judging from the more intimate details of the diary, the 
lady was a girl from a Middle Western state, musical and 
refined, who, after graduating at college, procured a job 
teaching school in a little Arizona hamlet near one of our 
national forests. There she met the Jim of her record. Jim 
was evidently a rough diamond with a fair education, a 
native of Arizona who drifted naturally from his job as 
cowboy foreman on a big cow ranch into the Forest Service 
in its early days: 


|: YOU had been 


May 25, 19—: My; but I was glad to get here last night! 
Those last ten miles up the cafion were very hard for me, 
who had not ridden for several months. I’m wondering 
who the guy was who located this ranger station anyhow. 
Jim thinks it was one of those 
chaps who were early in the serv- 
ice and had a romantic notion 
about getting back to Nature 
and all that sort of stuff. They 
certainly got back to Nature here 
all right, what with the cafion 
sides towering above us 2000 feet 
and the narrow bottom of the 
canon so thick with willows you 
can’t see fifty feet up or down it. 
Fine outlook for the lone girl 
who has to stay here this sum- 
mer. Jim says he hopes I’ll like 
it here in spite of everything. 
The supervisor promised to build 
us a new station next yéar over 
on the road, where things won’t 
be so rough. I’m bound to try 
and like it for Jim’s sake, but 
between you and me, old book, 
I’m not going to shed any tears 
when the time comes to leave it, 
and the sooner that time comes 
the better. 


May 27, SUNDAY: Just as we 
were eating breakfast a Mexican 
sheep herder rode up and gave 
Jim a note from his boss asking 


Ranger Bish’s Lookout Station on Top of Bottle Peak, Cleveland National Forest 


him to come over and count two bands of sheep into the 
forest. Who said Sunday was a day of rest? He never 
knew the Forest Service or he would have added “except 
for forest rangers and sheep herders.’’ Jim had promised 
to help me put up a couple of shelves today. Not a shelf 
in either of the two rooms in the cabin. Have to do it my- 
self, I guess. 

“‘Service first,’ Jim says. 

I heard the Mexican say something to Jim about an 
“Oso grande.’”’ When I asked him what it meant he looked 
rather silly and tried to stall me off, but the Mexican, ap- 
parently proud of his English, blurted out, ““Him beega 
silver teepa bear pass down cafion en la noche.’”’ Right then 
and there I decided to go with Jim to the sheep-counting 
corral. Me, I’ve lost no “beega silver teepa,” nor any 
other kind of bear. 


Forest Rangers Counting Cattle 
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Counting sp 
great sport. Jijby 
me to help ty} 
counting the jg) 
said the Govi \mp, 
wanted to kee ty; 
of the lamb a) 4 
year. He shoyj , 
how to count t in’ 
twos; gave me jy; 
ful of pebbles ¢| ¢ 
me for every \j 
drop a pebble | ; 
sweater pocket |}; 
twelve pebbles 1, 
bunch and he ds 
teen. He sai 9 
lambs to 1600 e sy 
a pretty fine lan oy, 
We had early si jer 
the sheep can| q 
didn’t get back); 
cabin till pite jl, 
dark. 


JUNE1: Jim dt 
first fire of the \as 
yesterday. Tho: 
out phoned so aft 
we had wash 7? 
breakfast dishe; Vi 
Jim rustled the br 
and the pack mi Is 
the bedding ou| 
up two or thre [a 
grub and packe ihe 
all in the “kyak w 
the cooking out) J 
didn’t want me g0 
said it was too1'¢l 
trip for a wol t 
told him it was | /fi 
fire and I wante 0: 
how a forest fire ok 
and how they it 
out. Inside 0}01 
minutes we were both on the trail headed for t|f 
which the lookout said was not far from Granite Pei) j 
had a stiff climb out of the cafion over a very stee] Du 
trail, with a switchback every twenty feet. 

When we got there we found the fire in a little bi i 
pines, an old dead one blazing clear to the top. Jin ja 
folding rake and shovel, a mattock and a good ax! 1 
pack, and I helped him loosen up the diamond hit |@ 
unpack so we could get the tools. Then, after hobbl 0 
the animals so they could graze around and not run | a 
leave us, we went over to the fire and Jim sized up tsi 
ation. He decided the dead tree would have to be cu 0 
to make a good job of things, and as I was crazy tie 
he set me to work with the rake clearing off a bz 
the side in the direction he meant to have the 


stake out about fifty 
the foot of it and 
would drop it righ’ 
stake. 

Before he did an: 
ever, we scouted cl 
fire and Jim was abl 
its beginning, where 
two men with a pa 
evidently. camped 
camp fire burning. 
was plain enough e' 
Jim followed their 
ways to make sure V 
the party had gone, am 
flew at the work of cont 
Jim showed me just 
the rake and how wi 
the cleared trail. 
he chopped. 


JUNE 5TH: Gee, bul 
to be home and get eli 
bit! Three days of fi 
makes you appreciat 
two-roomed log cabin 

After Jim cut down 
ing snag he finished 
clear round thewhole place? 


ia 
ndll. Then we fixed up a 
‘yner a wonderful big yel- 
jncand I spread out our 
etsand blew up the air 
Wile Jim cooked supper 
»dene take a nap. 
er upper Jim left me to 
wphings while he got the 
; ito camp. He saddled 
{ Foster, and leading my 
anthe pack mule rode off 
helark to water them at 
ce about two miles away. 
utae pack saddle on the 
toyring back a full bag of 
_ \ was awfully still after 
su. of the horse bell died 
, je distance, and it cer- 
-d make regular music in 
shen I heard its silvery 
tkle as he came nearer 
»s1y back to camp. 
erhe had hobbled the 
ai to graze, Jim took his 
d orked two hours chop- 
hourning snag into three 
she could handle it a lit- 
si. It was ten o’clock 
hizame to camp and went 
|, "ourteen hours’ straight work. Some full day, I’ll 
I oke and asked Jim what about the eight-hour 
F said that law was for regular working folks and 
rest rangers. 
» xt morning we had breakfast at five o’clock and 
ii got the horses in, put my saddle on Curly Bill, my 
d the pack on Monkey, the mule, and sent me off 
- ‘eek to water the animals and fill the water bag. 
e me I got back he had dug a long trench by the side 
) ctions of the snag which were still burning away, 
y side where he couldn’t get at the fire. Then with 
p| of saplings for levers and me to help we rolled 
o2r into the trenches and with the shovel covered 
bch with the dirt, and as far as that fire was con- 
1,t was safe, according to Forest Service rules. The 
sition had gone out of its own accord and with a 
210 from Jim, who threw dirt onto the places where 
evas burning. He piled the black earth all over the 
9} and patted it down till all they needed was a 
tue to make them look like the graves of two giants. 
lwe packed up and rode back to the station as fast 
uld, for Jim was worrying over the possibility of 
fes; but when he called up the supervisor’s office 
-prted on his fire, everything was quiet. 


} : : 

18TH: Jim has been busy counting sheep for the 

le days. I went over one day, but it’s too dusty a 
| 
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Counting Sheep Into a National Forest in Utah 


job for me. The sheepman gave me a cunning little lamb 
the mother of which had died on the trail. Jim put it into 
a gunny sack, cut a hole in it so the lamb’s head could stick 
out, tied the sack to the horn of his saddle and brought it 
home with us. It will be a condensed-milk lamb, for that 
is all the milk we have. Jim says his eldest sister raised her 
child on condensed milk and he never missed a meal. He 
fixed up a bottle, with a finger from a rubber glove for a 
nipple, and the little woolly thing very quickly learned how 
to get nourishment. Jim patched up the fence around the 
cabin so it can’t get out of the yard and he thinks we can 
leave it alone when we go off for a day or two, for it will 
soon learn to eat grass, and there is plenty of that in the 
yard. 


JUNE 9TH: Jim remarked the other night as he was fixing 
up his fire report that if I had been some wandering hobo 
he would have taken me to the fire and paid me fifty cents 
an hour and my board for the whole time we were gone. 

“Sleeping time and all?” I asked. 

“Surely,” he said. 

“Well then, how about me?’’ I demanded. “I didn’t 
chop trees down, but I raked fire line till my hands were 
blistered and I went for water twice, taking the horses with 


Young Timber in a Forest Fire 
At Left —Rangers on the Lookout for Signs of Fire 
At Right—A Ranger’s Wife and Her Tent 
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me; helped you cook and wash 
dishes. I’ll bet I earned anyway 
half as much as your old hobo 
would have.” 

““You sure did, and more; but 
it’s not according to the tradi- 
tions of the service for a ranger’s 
wife to get pay for anything she 
does to help her hubby. It just 
isn’t done in Forest Service cir- 
cles,’’ he exclaimed. 


JUNE15TH: Jim has been gone 
for four days now on a big fire. 
I wanted to go with him, but 
the lookout said it looked like a 
pretty big affair, and Jim thought 
I’d better stay here till he got 
the situation sized up and knew 
what he was up against. That 
afternoon a sheepman brought 
me a notefrom Jim, asking me to 
phone the supervisor to send at 
least twenty men, for he had a 
big fire in an old slashing, which, 
with a high wind, made it dan- 
gerous. He said he had four 
sheep herders helping him, but 
needed bedding, grub and tools. 
Long after midnight that night I heard a cowbell coming 
up the cafion, and later somebody called, ‘‘Hello, the 
station!”’ 

I threw a wrapper around me, lighted the lamp and— 
my heart in my mouth—stepped out on the little porch, 
where in the dim light I made out the forms of a number of 
mounted men. The cheery voice of the supervisor reas- 
sured me. He dismounted and came inside the yard; said 
they had a mighty bad fire on their hands from all reports 
and it looked as if it would be advisable to run a line of 
field-phone wire from the station out to the spring behind 
the fire where Jim had established a camp. Would I help 
him out by relaying messages from the camp? Of course 
I said yes. I’ve been the busy little lady ever since. 

The supervisor had about twenty pack animals loaded 
with fire-fighting material of all kinds. One mule had a 
full load of insulated phone wire on small spools. They 
fastened a field phone set all inclosed in an iron case to the 
cabin wall. Several pack horses carrying grub were un- 
loaded and I turned my kitchen over to the cook who was 
a member of the party and he at once set to work to get a 
very early breakfast for the men. By the time they had 
eaten, it was growing light on top of the mountain above 
us and the men were started up the trail, the long string 
of pack animals following them. It was certainly an in- 
teresting sight to watch the outfit as it zigzagged up the 
mountainside. (Continued on Page 218) 


HE summer day 
[vas drawing to a 

close. Over the 
terrace outside the club- 
house the chestnut trees 
threw long shadows, 
and such bees as still 
lingered in the flower 
beds had the air of tired 
business men who are 
about ready to shut up 
the office and go out to 
dinner and a musical 
comedy. The Oldest 
Member, stirring in his 
favorite chair, glanced 
at his watch and 
yawned. 

As he did so, from 
the neighborhood of 
the eighteenth green, 
hidden from his view 
by the slope of the 
ground, there camesud- 
denly a medley of shrill 
animal cries, and he 
deduced that some be- 
lated match must just 
have reached a finish. 
His surmise was cor- 
rect. 

The babble of voices 
drew nearer, and over 
the brow of the hill 
came a little group of 
men. Two, who ap- 
peared to be the ring- 
leaders in the affair, 
were short and stout. 
One was cheerful, the 
other dejected. The 
rest of the company 
consisted of friends and 
adherents; and one of 
these, a young man who 
seemed to be amused, 
strolled to where the 
Oldest Member sat. 

““What,’’ inquired 
the sage, ‘‘was all the 
shouting for?”’ 

The young man sank into a chair and lighted a cigarette. 

“Perkins and Broster,’’ he said, “were all square at the 
seventeenth, and they raised the stakes to five hundred 
dollars. They were both on the green in seven, and Perkins 
had a two-foot putt to halve the match. He missed it by 
six inches. They play pretty high, those two.” 

“Tt is a curious thing,” said the Oldest Member, “that 
men whose golf is of a kind that makes hardened caddies 
wince always do. The more competent a player, the smaller 
the stake that contents him. It is only when you get down 
into the submerged tenth of the golfing world that you find 
the big gambling. However, I would not call five hundred 
dollars anything sensational in the case of two men like 
Perkins and Broster. They are both well provided with the 
world’s goods. If you would care to hear the story ——”’ 

The young man’s jaw fell a couple of notches. 

“T had no idea it was so late,’’ he bleated. 
to be te 

rt of a man who played for really high stakes ——” 

“___ J promised to ——” 

‘—— J will tell it to you,” said the sage, affectionately 
attaching himself to the other’s buttonhole. 

“Look here,” said the young man sullenly, “it isn’t one 
of those stories about two men who fall in love with the 
same girl and play a match to decide which is to marry her, 
is it? Because, if so as 

“The stake to which I allude,” said the Oldest Member, 
“‘was something far higher and bigger than a woman’s love. 
Shall I proceed?” 

“All right,” said the young man resignedly. “Snap 
into it.” 


“T ought 


‘ 


It has been well said—I think by the man who wrote the 
subtitles for Cage Birds of Society—began the Oldest 
Member—that wealth does not always bring happiness. It 
was so with Bradbury Fisher, the hero of the story which I 
am about to relate. One of America’s most prominent 
tainted millionaires, he had two sorrows in life—his handi- 
cap refused to stir from twenty-four and his wife dis- 
approved of his collection of famous golf relics. Once, 
finding him crooning over the trousers in which Ouimet had 
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A Voice Seemed to Whisper, ‘‘Why Not??? 


won his historic replay against Vardon and Ray in the 
American Open, she had asked him why he did not collect 
something worth while, like old masters or first editions. 

Worth while! Bradbury had forgiven, for he loved the 
woman, but he could not forget. For Bradbury Fisher, like 
so many men who have taken to the game in middle age 
after a youth misspent in the pursuits of commerce, was no 
half-hearted enthusiast. Although he still occasionally 
descended on Wall Street in order to pry the small investor 
loose from another couple of million, what he really lived 
for now was golf and his collection. He had begun the col- 
lection in his first year as a golfer, and he prized it dearly. 
And when he reflected that his wife had stopped him from 
purchasing J. H. Taylor’s shirt stud, which he could have 
had for a few hundred pounds, the iron seemed to enter into 
his soul. 

The distressing episode had occurred in London, and he 
was now on his way back to New York, having left his wife 
to continue her holiday in England. All through the 
voyage he remained moody and distrait; and at the ship’s 
concert, at which he was forced to take the chair, he was 
heard to observe to the purser that if the alleged soprano, 
who had just sung My Little Gray Home in the West, had 
the immortal gall to take a second encore he hoped that she 
would trip over a high note and dislocate her neck. 

Such was Bradbury Fisher’s mood throughout the ocean 
journey, and it remained constant until he arrived at his 
palatial home at Goldenville, Long Island, where, as he sat 
smoking a moody after-dinner cigar in the Versailles 
drawing-room, Blizzard, his English butler, informed him 
that Mr. Gladstone Bott desired to speak to him on the 
telephone. 

“Tell him to go and boil himself,” said Bradbury. | 

“Very good, sir.” 

“No, Dll tell him myself,” said Bradbury. He strode 
to the telephone. “Hello,” he said curtly. 

He was not fond of this Bott. There are certain men who 
seem fated to go through life as rivals. It was so with 
Bradbury Fisher and J. Gladstone Bott. Born in the same 
town within a few days of each other, they had come to 
New York in the same week; and from that moment their 
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side. 


days before \# 
Bott’s fir 
had got half 
and two sti 
publicity tha; 
At Sing Si 
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stitution has). 
Fisher secure 
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just nosed F ie 
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choice of a ter | 
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since. Betwi| 
men it is nots p) 
that there | 
love lost. 
“Hello,” se || 
stone Bott. “ y 
back? Say ji 
Fisher, I thi 
got somethin t 
interest you;s 
you'll be glad) 
in your golf co it 
Bradbury |s 
mood softened 
liked Bott, |i 
was no reasol 0 
doing busin«) 
him. And though he had little faith in the man’sjif 
it might be that he had stumbled upon some | 
antique. There crossed his mind the comforting \ 
that his wife was three thousand miles away an¢i 
was no longer under her penetrating eye—that e) 
so to speak, was always “‘about his bath and ow) 
and spying out all his ways.” i 
“T’ve just returned from a trip down South,” PT 
Bott, “‘and I have secured the authentic baffy 
Bobbie Jones in his first important contest—the' 
All-In Championship of Atlanta, Georgia, open to| 
both sexes not yet having finished teething.” | 
Bradbury gasped. He had heard rumors that tl | 
ure was in existence, but he had never credited t 1 
“You’resure?” he cried. ‘“ You're positive it’s g¢} 
“‘T have a written guaranty from Mr. Jones, M} 
and the nurse.” P| 
“How much, Bott, old man?” stammered B) 
“How much do you want for it, Gladstone, old t) 
give you a hundred thousand dollars.” 
“ce Ha ! ” 
“Five hundred thousand.” “ 
“Ha-ha!” 
“A million.” 
“Ha-ha-ha!” 
“Two million.” 
“ Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ | 
Bradbury Fisher’s strong face twisted like th) 
tortured fiend. He registered in quick successl 
despair, hate, fury, anguish, pique and resentmel 
when he spoke again his voice was soft and gentle 
“‘Gladdy,” he said, “we have been friends for y! 
“No, we haven’t,”’ said Gladstone Bott. 
“Yes, we have.” 2 
“No, we haven’t.’’ ” 
“Well, anyway, what about two million five hut 
“1 doing. Say, do you really want that | 
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fe , Botty, old egg; I do, indeed.” | 
“Then listen. I’ll exchange it for Blizzard.” 


“For Blizzard?’’ quavered Fisher. ra 


“For Blizzard.” 


ecys to me that, when describing the closeness of the 
; teween these two men, I may have conveyed the 
sit that in no department of life could either claim 
advantage over the other. If that is so, I erred. 
»u that, in a general way, whatever one had, the 
he something equally good to counterbalance it; 
_ jst one matter Bradbury Fisher had triumphed 
sy over Gladstone Bott. Bradbury Fisher had 
es English butler on Long Island. 
zai stood alone. There is a regrettable tendency on 
»t' English butlers today to deviate more and more 
th type which made their species famous. The 
n atler has a nasty knack of being a lissom young 
9 erfect condition who looks like the son of the 
‘ut Blizzard was of the fine old school. Before 
the Fisher home he had been for fifteen years in 
“ve of an earl, and his appearance suggested that 
hit those fifteen years he had not let a day pass 
it’s pint of port. He radiated port and pop-eyed 
y. He had splay feet and three chins, and when he 
is curving waistcoat preceded him like the ad- 
gird of some royal procession. 
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It did not require a clairvoyant to tell Bradbury that if 
on her return she found that he had disposed of Blizzard in 
exchange for a child’s cut-down baffy, she would certainly 
sue him for divorce. And there was not a jury in America 
that would not give their verdict in her favor without a 
dissentient voice. His first wife, he recalled, had divorced 
him on far flimsier grounds. So had his second, third and 
fourth. And Bradbury loved his wife. There had been a 
time in his life when, if he lost a wife, he had felt phil- 
osophically that there would be another along in a 
minute; but as a man grows older he tends to become set 
in his habits, and he could not contemplate existence with- 
out the company of the present incumbent. 

What, therefore, to do? What, when you came right 
down to it, to do? 

There seemed no way out of the dilemma. If he kept the 
Jones baffy, no other price would satisfy Bott’s jealous 
greed. And to part with the baffy, now that it was actually 
in his possession, was unthinkable. And then, in.the small 
hours of the morning, as he tossed sleeplessly on his Louis 
Quinze bed, his giant brain conceived a plan. 

On the following afternoon he made his way to the club- 
house and was informed that Bott was out playing a round 
with another millionaire of his acquaintance. Bradbury 
waited, and presently his rival appeared. 

“Hey!” said Gladstone Bott, in his abrupt, uncouth 
way. “‘When are you going to deliver that butler?” 

“T will make the shipment at the earliest date.” 

“T was expecting him last night.” 

“You shall have him shortly.” 

“What do you feed him on?” asked Gladstone Bott. 

“Oh, anything you have yourselves. Put sulphur in his 
port in the hot weather. . Tell me, how did your 
match go?” 


“He beat me. I had rotten luck.” 


Bradbury Fisher’s eyes gleamed. His moment had come. 
“Luck?” he said. ‘““What do you mean—luck? Luck 
has nothing to do with it. You’re always beefing about 
your luck. The trouble with you is that you play rottenly.”’ 


“‘Where Do You Get Off,’? He Demanded Heatedly, ‘‘Trying to Teach Me Golf?”’ 
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~* What?” , 

“Tt is no use trying to play golf unless you learn the first 
principles and do it properly. Look at the way you drive.” 

“What’s wrong with my driving?” 

“Nothing, except that you don’t do anything right. In 
driving, as the club comes back in the swing, the weight 
should be shifted by degrees, quietly and gradually, until, 
when the club has reached its topmost point, the whole 
weight of the body is supported by the right leg, the left 
foot being turned at the time and the left knee bent in 
toward the right leg. But regardless of how much you 
perfect your style, you cannot develop any method which 
will not require you to keep your head still so that you can 
see your ball clearly.” 

6 Hey? ” 

“It is obvious that it is impossible to introduce a jerk or 
a sudden violent effort into any part of the swing without 
disturbing the balance or moving the head. I want to 
drive home the fact that it is absolutely essential to id 

“Hey!” cried Gladstone Bott. 

The man was shaken to the core. From the local pro, 
and from scratch men of his acquaintance, he would gladly 
have listened to this sort of thing by the hour; but to hear 
these words from Bradbury Fisher, whose handicap was 
the same as his own and out of whom it was his un- 
perishable conviction that he could hammer the tar any 
time he got out on the links, was too much. 

“‘Where do you get off,’’ he demanded heatedly, “‘try- 
ing to teach me golf?” 

Bradbury Fisher chuckled to himself. Everything was 
working out as his subtle mind had foreseen. 

‘My dear fellow,” he said, ‘“‘I was only speaking for 
your good.” 

“T like your nerve! I can lick you any time we start.” 

“‘Tt’s easy enough to talk.” 

“T trimmed you twice the week before you sailed to 
England.” 

“Naturally,” said Bradbury Fisher, “ina friendly round, 
with only a few thousand dollars on the match, a man does 
not extend him- 
self. You wouldn’t 
dare to play me 
for anything that 
really mattered.” 

“T’ll play you 
when you like 
for anything you 
like.” 

“Very well, I'll 
play you for Bliz- 


zard.”’ 

TNS ETS AE) 
what?” 

“Oh, anything 
you please. How 
about a couple of 
railroads?”’ 

‘‘Make it 
three.”’ 


“Very well.” 
““Next Friday 
suit you?” 
“Sure, igard 
Bradbury Fisher. 
It seemed to 
him that his 
troubles were over. 
Like all twenty- 
four-handicap 
men, he had the 
most perfect con- 
fidence in his abil- 
ity to beat all 
other twenty-four- 
handicap men. As 
for Gladstone 
Bott, he knew that 
he could disem- 
bowel him any 
time he was able 
to lure him out of 
the clubhouse. 
Nevertheless, as 
he breakfasted on 
the morning of the 
fateful match, 
Bradbury Fisher 
was conscious of 
an unwonted nery- 
ousness. He was 
no weakling. In 
Wall Street his 
phlegm in mo- 
ments of stress was 
a byword. On the 
famous occasion 
(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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N 1898, while 
| Elwood Haynes 

was working on 
his first horseless 
carriage in Ko- 
komo, Indiana, 
I was going to 
school in Toledo, 
Ohio, and was 
earning money 
passing papers 
for the Toledo 
Blade and the 
Toledo Bee. When 
the first auto- 
mobile race in 
America was run 
in Chicago in 1895, 
with the winner 
covering the fifty- 
four-mile course in 
ten and a half 
hours, I was riding 
amateur bicycle 
races. 

When Henry 
Fordmadetworac- 
ing cars in 1902 to 
advertise the fact 
that he was an au- 
tomobile builder, I 
became associated 
with him as a gen- 
eral handy man, with a reputation for having plenty of nerve. 

A few years later I had managed to keep pace with him 
in fame, though not in dollars. Mr. Ford, by virtue of his 
building a car for the masses, had become leader of the 
automobile industry; I held the title of master driver of 
the world. There were many fellows who, like me, had 
started out with Henry Ford, but had not been able to 
keep up with him. But I have always thought I had as 
much or more fun chasing him than he had in keeping 
ahead of me. I would, of course, trade my modest means 
for Mr. Ford’s millions; but I am not so sure that I would 
trade the fun I have had in trying to make enough to keep 
the wolf from scratching the varnish off my cabin door. 


Early Years on the Farm 


] HAVE retired definitely from the racing game—have 
been retired for several years. I began racing when an 
old rutty horse track was considered plenty good enough. 
I have lived to see specially constructed speedways built 
for automobile racing. I have lived to see the boys who 
ride with death at their elbow make more than 130 miles 


Earl Kiser (Holding Out His Hand) and Barney Oldfield (Standing by Wheel) at St. Paul in 1905 
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The Green Dragon in Action 


an hour on a mile-and-a-quarter board track, with twelve 
other drivers flitting around the course at the same time. 

Looking backward from the sunny side of fifty, I can 
remember many of the details along the roaring road I 
traveled. Others are not so distinct. I raced in hundreds of 
cities of the United States. It would not be possible to 
mention them all, for I raced sometimes three times a week, 
every time in a different town. I am going to tell some of 
the high lights. It would be impossible to tell all of them. 
And I am going to be as careful with the truth as I can. 
Memory may be at fault in small details, but only in small 
details. 

In my youth I didn’t hang on our front fence watching 
automobiles whiz by and dream some day that I would be 
a great automobile racer. I didn’t have time to dream 
except at night, and I can’t recall that my dreams ever 
held a single automobile. I wasn’t at all like the hero in the 
story who visioned the time when he would be sitting at 
the tiller bar—yes, that is correct—of a snorting racer, 
going at the terrific speed of fifty miles an hour! I didn’t 
really point myself to the automobile racing game. Cir- 
cumstances just worked me into it some way. 

I was born near 
Wauseon, Ohio, on a 
farm, being chris- 
tened Berny E. Old- 
field. Old records 
show that the date 
was June 3, 1878. 
The house was of logs 
and the roof sagged 
under the weight of 
a husky mortgage. 
Father was a farmer, 
and mother was a 
farmer’s daughter 
and, of course, a 
farmer’s wife. I was 
a farmer’s son. I 
don’t recall how it 
came about, but 
when I was eleven 
years old we moved 
to Toledo. I went 
to school there for 
four years, carrying 
newspapers after 
school. 

In 1892 I carried 
water for a section 
gang during my va- 
cation, earning a dol- 
lar a day. I had a 
reason for working; 
Iwanted an Advance 
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SOON it 

of hear 53 
the kirs 
queens and financiers who were only biding thei ii 
come into their own, so I took off my apron an i 
into a bell boy’s brass buttons for service at the | 
House. I got a lot of fine leg work, but that got ' 


Tom Cooper and Barney Oldfieid 


too. Looking about, I took my first chauffeur’sjob-! 
the elevator in the Monticello Hotel. 

The bicycle-racing bug was still biting me, and. 
a pneumatic-tired Dauntless out of my savings:! 
young and willing, but the old Dauntless soon wore! 
especially when I discovered that one of the hot 
had a lightweight Cleveland bicycle which he key 
basement. I am inclined to believe I got permissi! 
the owner to ride it at night after he went to bed. 4 
I-hope I got permission. The one thing I am sure ¢ 
I rode the bicycle to death at night after its owner! 
to bed. 


- 
AiGreen Dragon, Not Much for Looks, 


ait Very Fast Car Back in 1905:06-07. 
t\Right — The Eight:Cylinder Bullet, 
‘1 Which Oldfield Made the Record of 
jJle in 43 Seconds at Daytona Beach, 
Florida 

| 

eding to go into racing for all I was 
‘hI borrowed a Royal Flush racing 
ein the spring of 1894. I mademy 
di start in an eighteen-mile ama- 
-yad race and finished second. I 
dull that year against more experi- 
dmateurs, taking some trophies and 
e. few spills. 

sent the winter on the Monticello 
eelevator, and in the spring the 
less Bicycle Company loaned me a 
rnd with it I won two silver medals 
igold watch. I knew what I was 
at for then—I belonged in the bi- 
ejusiness. The local dealer for the 
ws bicycle took me on asa salesman 
epairman. About this time I got 
ipa that I could be a pugilist if I 
to. Iwasbigfor my age, and Dan 


ij who was training for a bout with Yank Kenny, took 
to me and promised to make me into a good boxer. 
| to Lima, Ohio, with Bailiff. I went back to Toledo 
i/case of typhoid fever. I got over the fighting fever 


uithe time I got over the typhoid. 
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1out-and-out 
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tle factory, 
itus, East- 
eve 
e same fac- 
‘pe later 
“famous as 
husband of 
1 May, joined 
“with me and 
Irmed the 
cle racing 
We hired 
pilum as our 
ager and rode 
\ conquer the 
try. 
‘d and I did 
| well—if he 
win, I did, 
I didn’t win, 
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q Olidfieid at the Tiller Bar of the Original 999, With Henry Ford Standing Beside the First Auto in the World 


to Do 60 Miles an Hour on an Oval Track 
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The years that followed 
were not so eventful. I 
raced bicycles all over the 
country. In the spring of 
1899 Iwon a twenty-three- 
mile road race from Blair, 
Nebraska, to Omaha, on a 
National chainless. 

Up until 1902 I spent 
most of my time selling 
bicycles and racing, and 
managed to make my in- 
come just about equal my 
expenses, but little more 
than that. Then came the 
big break in my fortunes. 

Tom Cooper, an old’ bi- 
cycle pal of mine, had 
given up the two-wheeler, 
which he used to race with 
considerable success, and 
had formed a sort of 


partnership with an electrician and mechanic in Detroit— 
Henry Ford by name—for the purpose of building two 
racing cars. Mr. Ford at that time wasn’t so well known 
as he is now, being what you might say without much honor 
in his own town. He had experimented with a car back in 


the 90’s. In 1899 he had become associated with a company 
as its engineer. This company, I think, was formed by the 
Lelands and it afterward became the Cadillac company. 
He left his position as engineer with the company in 1902 
to form a company of his own. Knowing the value of ad- 
vertising, he decided to attract attention by building two 
racing cars. I think he had driven an earlier car on the 
track, so he was not a stranger to the requirements. 

At this time the gasoline car had come into its own. The 
electric car was being built and also being raced. The 
steam car was no stranger to gas and electricity, as it, too, 
was being raced. The Eastern millionaires had elevated 
automobile racing to a high plane as a sport. They had 
imported several of the better-known foreign cars and these 
foreign cars had shown themselves to be good automobiles. 

Alexander Winton, a young millionaire, interested in the 
Winton Carriage Company, of Cleveland, had taken up 
the sport because he liked the thrill of it and possibly be- 
cause he believed it was good advertising for his factory, 
which had begun making automobiles. So assiduously had 
Winton worked at automobile racing that he was regarded 
as the champion driver of America and had often declared 
publicly that the American automobile 
was the superior of any car from across 
the water. 

But getting back to Henry Ford: He 
wasn’t satisfied to have Winton the cham- 
pion driver of America. Therefore Ford 
had decided to build the two high-powered 
racing cars for the express purpose of 
grooming them to wrest the champion- 
ship from Winton. Note that word “high- 
powered.’ Whenever a bandit car or a 
racing machine is mentioned, it must al- 
ways be high-powered. 


Tom Cooper’s Letter 


HILE Ford and Cooper were build- 

ing these two potential champion- 
ship racing cars, I borrowed Tom’s old 
motorcycle racing tandem to take over to 
the board track at Salt Lake City, and 
spent the season on the Salt Lake track. 
I was head over heels in racing, when Tom 
Cooper wrote me the letter that changed 
my whole life. He offered me steady work 
and a chance to make a chunk of money. 
That last word was what attracted my 
attention. I didn’t think anything of it 
at the time, but no doubt the real reason 
I got the letter from Cooper was because 
I had already earned a reputation for 
taking big chances. I think they figured they would need 
a big chance taker when they finished their two cars. But 
I was in for any adventure in those days that promised 
excitement or new pastures or a chance to fool with Amer- 
ica’s coming game—racing automobiles. All sorts of things 
popped into my 
head on reading 
Tom’s letter. I 
made up my mind 
that sooner or 
later my chance to 
drive would come. 
All I needed was 
an opportunity. 
And there was the 
way open! 

I was twenty- 
four years old. I 
had been racing 
bicycles so long 
and riding pacing 
motoreyeles so 
long that the noy- 
elty had worn off. 
I had known Tom 
Cooper when we 
were competitors 
on the bicycle 
speed paths of the 
country. We had 
become fast 
friends. In thelate 
90’s we had once 
quit the bicycle 
game and started 
into the mining 
business in Colo- 
rado. So you can 
see that I had faith 
in what Tom said. 

My bell-boy 
days had made me 
an expert door 

(Continued on 
Page 50) 
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EFFNER loved the Avenue. He realized that as he 
H turned southward where the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art threw its lengthening shadows across the tire- 
polished asphalt and the muffled evening traffic flowed 
down the long slope that seemed to end in the Plaza of 
Heroes. He loved it not only as a spectacle, as a stately 
and smooth-floored cafion housing an ever-changing pano- 
rama of life, but more because so much of his own existence 
was bound up with it. 

He had been born on that Avenue, in the old brownstone 
front just below the house where Washington Irving once 
lived. He had trundled a hoop along its lower squares when 
coach horses still came stamping out of the stables of 
Macdougal Alley. 
He had watched 
the hansom cabs 
cruise up and down 
that golden-moted 
valley before the 
Dewey Arch threw 
its shadow across a 
curb where Mark 
Twain had once 
loitered and Henry 
James once strolled, 
where soldiers had 
marched up the 
long slope of Mur- 
ray Hill and bands 
had played and 
banners had rippled 
above a tideway 
banked by human 
heads. He had 
listened to hurdy- 
gurdies in the twi- 
light and heard a 
vesper sparrow sing 
from the garden of 
Grace Church. And 
he had hungered for 
it with the abysmal 
homesickness of 
boyhood when his 
mother, after his 
father’s death, had 
carried him off to 
Florence. 

His mother, he remembered, as he strolled past the 
Children’s Gate in Central Park, had always winced when 
anyone referred to the Heffner button factory in Brooklyn, 
and had so wanted young Neil to be an artist that she sold 
the old Avenue home and saw it replaced, without regret, 
by an apartment house with striped awnings over its 
windows and porphyry columns in its foyer, to the end that 
her quiet-eyed offspring might study with the best masters 
and some day make wonderful pictures and perhaps hang 
in the Metropolitan. 

But Heffner had not made wonderful pictures, and never 
would. He had wanted to paint. Heaven knows, he had 
wanted to paint! But earth bore little fruit of that passion. 
For the creative spirit, when face to face with canvas, was 
not in him. Nor was he greatly interested in the making 
of buttons, though on divers occasions in the Brooklyn 
factory so disdainfully mismanaged by his acidulous Uncle 
Ethan he had watched with secret delight the machines 
that so mysteriously turned vegetable ivory and cow’s 
hoofs and clamshells from Muscatine into perforated disks 
that kept your clothes from falling apart. 

Yet after his mother’s unexpectedly abrupt death from 
pneumonia, young Heffner had dutifully carried out his 
promise and established himself in a studio, where he wore 
a Vandyke and a painter’s smock and wasted many tubes 
of good paint on imitations of Monet and Cézanne. And 
it had been loyalty to the Avenue, he felt, that had 
prompted him to settle on the top floor of an old mansion 
between Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, where he 
enacted his vie de Bohéme role, only too wistfully conscious 
that it was a réle and nothing more. 

Yet they had been happy days, those carefree days in 
the ramshackle old studio with the leaky roof. Life hadn’t 
closed in on him, as a trail closes in on the jungle traveler, 
and friends were friends, in those days, and the absence of 
money in no way interfered with the endless talk on 
Matisse and neo-realism. But with the passing of his 
Uncle Ethan the young artist had been compelled to doff 
his painter’s smock and his Vandyke and do something to 
keep the button factory from closing its doors. And those 
doors would surely have closed had not Heffner charitably 
given work to a saturnine Bavarian from Paris who had 
ranked sixty-seventh in a concours de V’école and turned 
from paint tubes to chemistry. This old friend from the 


“It’s Wonderful to Think You've Some: 
body Willing to Help You Fight Your 
Battles,’’She Murmured,WithaSmall 

and Feminine Gesture of Feeling 


Quartier worked out a process for manufacturing artificial 
clamshell by indurating and vitrifying ordinary limestone 
and making it so like the depleted product of the upper 
Mississippi that it was no easy matter to distinguish the 
artificial from the natural product. So before another five 
years had slipped away. most of the world was again 
buttoning itself up in Heffner buttons and the Brooklyn 
factory had to be enlarged and Neil Heffner had to face 
the slightly bewildering discovery that he was headed for 
millionairedom and a middle age without hazard. 

Hazard had temporarily crept in, it is true, after his 
marriage with Violo Coalfleet, for Violo was as vivacious 
as the manager of the Brooklyn button factory was sedate. 
She had asked for a home on the upper Avenue. So Heffner 
had built, not so far north of the Metropolitan where his 
mother had once expected him to hang, the five-story 
house of Indiana sandstone that may have looked dis- 
concertingly like a fifteenth century French chateau some- 
what elongated by the lemon squeezer of limited frontage, 
but stood a compact palace amazingly rich in the spoils of 
other and earlier civilizations. Heffner’s wife, however, did 
not long vivify the solemn sandstone mansion on the upper 
Avenue, since that light-hearted and insurrectionary lady 
came to an untimely end, having been drowned by falling 
between the tender and the landing float while returning 
from a dinner party on a yacht to which her husband had 
forbidden her to go. 

Heffner would have been the last to acknowledge that 
this tragedy had materially altered, much less soured, his 
life. But the fact remained that he became more self- 
immured, less anxious for the company of his kind. He 
was oddly alone in the world. He was alone even as he 
walked southward along the evening Avenue, conscious of 
the amorous couples strolling past him under the elms, of 
the belated horseback riders heading home from the Bridle 
Path, of the lovers in taxies quartering across the Plaza 
and vanishing into the park. He moved on, a solitary and 
thoughtful man in the midst of the Avenue’s modified eve- 
ning commotion. He passed under the walls of the Uni- 
versity Club, as sedate and as well-groomed as were the 
figures that showed in its windows, yet a world away from 
its lethal-and careless camaraderie. 

Three blocks farther south he passed a graystone man- 
sion being razed to the end:that an office building might 
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Avenue, and he felt that he would always live t! 
was about all that he had left to be loyal to. Bute 
Avenue that he loved with a stubborn and instinel > 
hadinaway betrayed him. It had changed before hi 
had changed below him and above him. They hai 
it into a bazaar, into a tideway of shoppers. Y % 
passed the solemn tower of St. Thomas’ and the ei 
bastioned in blue shadows and gazed down the gen |; 
of Murray Hill he noticed,.as he had noticed a | 
times before, how the double row of milk-whit 
lamps still looked like a double rope of pearls hangii 
a woman’s breast. And below Madison Square, | 
more observed, the Flatiron Building<still lookei i 
plowshare turning a furrow—a furrow that was Bri! 
When he glanced eastward, however, he remembe) 
both the Garden tower and its poised Diana were g 
tower where the forgotten toasts of the town 4 
gathered and the Garden where he had once seen } 
horse show and thrilled to the band music of his firs | 
So stirring was the memory of those vanished th: 
poignant was the sense of something lost out of his] 
he stopped short in the twilight and stared with v 
eyes down the emptier vista of the lower Avenue. 
a quiet-eyed and sedate-appearing man of midc 
carrying all the outward signs of prosperity touch 
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contentment, apparently at peace with the world. 
own soul. But he was, at heart, a solitary wander 
nowhere to go, clinging to his midsummer city w 
might have escaped to some cooler month in a m' 
hotel or drowned the loneliest four weeks of his ye 
color-spangled surf of the seashore. But both Ma 
the Adirondacks were shadowed with the memory 0 
nor was Narragansett, for much the same rea 
longer possible; just as the thought of Southampt 
in some way become repugnant to him. - 

He was a man of wealth, free as the wind, with a 
of idleness ahead of him. But as he stood there 
Avenue dusk his hands clenched with emotion anc 
congruous prayer broke from his lips. 

“Oh, God, You’ve got to do something about th 
said, with an intensity that seemed as absurd as itv 
expected. “It can’t go on, God! It simply can’t g 
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EFFNER’S emotion was kenneled again and I 
aulte steady as he strolled on down the Avent 
seemed merely an idler once more, lost in abstractio 
took the evening air. For he found it quieter tow: 
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ed of the asphalted cafion. This quietness, in con- 
wi the massiveness of the structures towering above 
ey carried with it an air of desertion. It seemed to 
stt battlefield finally and mysteriously evacuated. 
,eyand there, between the tapering skyscrapers, still 
-g incongruous brownstone front, almost as legend- 
s 4 arrowhead turned up by a tractor plow. 
ffir stopped before one of these old houses, scarred 
and sagging with neglect, remembering that it was 
-g: of his lost youth. Its earlier iron-railed steps had 
shen away and under its newer recessed entrance an 
nuilor now apparently pressed clothes and a Greek 
ghier unmistakably polished shoes. But about the 
ve old doorway, the doorway that had shrunk in- 
athe mouth of an old man shrinks inward, still 
i the rusty mail boxes and the familiar and faded 
cies. The one on his right, he remembered, had 
anounced the calling of the third-floor numismatist 
hs lived beneath him. Still later it had held the 
is rints of a struggling young commercial photogra- 
ed still later again it had been preémpted by a 
‘ad stamp collector who heroically clung to his Fifth 
uaddress because of its prestige in a mail-order busi- 
‘ow, Heffner noticed, it was occupied by several 
le of needle-point lace stitched to a background of 
wnt paper. And below the plaques of lace, printed 
d ink, was the neatly lettered ensign: Barbara 
Repairer of Rare Lace, Top Floor. 
fir frowned over that announcement. It seemed to 
geiterated note of the deterioration of a locale it was 
air worth while being loyal to. It was another ex- 
a commerce creeping in where art had once held 
_ de had spent the happiest years of his life under 
nf. In the old studio up under the eaves he had 
sdhis own chops and dreamed his carefree dreams. 
awvistfulness came into his abstracted eyes as he 
1 irough the door glass into the gloomy hallway with 
rcen tessellated flooring and the dark-wooded ban- 
tlt went cascading up the deepening shadows. He 
d. hankering to climb those stairs and discover if the 
emonkey knocker still hung on the studio door and 
onne he had tacked to the broken plaster still clung 
evalls. But the “‘Barbara Pelham”’ deterred him. 
in was a2 woman; and sedentary old ladies who 
-ace weren’t likely to take kindly to intrusive 
gis intent on poking about a studio and senti- 
ating over their lost youth. 
fier, in his mind’s eye, even tried to picture the 
o's he would most assuredly find it, effeminized with 
Migs of hooped and gallooned ladies of a vanished 
va the misted silver 
laguerreotypes fad- 
. ack walnut frames, 
eeat on the window 
v1 an aroma of orris 
ad Victorian quiet 
-}om under the slant- 
light that always 
dvhen it rained. She 
‘ faded and pinched 
viously out of place 
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in a city that bought its lace machine-made, fresh from the 
factory. She would be narrow-shouldered and pallid-eyed 
and suspicious. And as like as not she would be boiling 
onions on the battered gas range that stood between the 
two back windows, with the bleak companionship of a 
parrot’s cage, superseding the student songs that had once 
made the rafters ring, in the earlier days when more valor- 
ous males thumped their steins on the worktables. It 
seemed foolish and futile, that sign of Repairer of Rare 
Lace. It might just as well have been Mender of Snuff- 
boxes, so unmistakable were its evidences of pallid in- 
competency, of its divorce from modern life. And Heffner’s 
recurring mental picture of her as a dehydrated spinster 
bent over a stretching frame proved so chilling that he 
backed away from the barrier door and went slowly down 
the steps. ; 

Yet at the bottom of those steps he came to a pause, 
depressed by the remoteness of what once stood so inti- 
mate. Life had hardened him, he remembered; had shut 
him up in his shell of reserve, had made him afraid to 
reopen this grave of his past. And as he stood there, won- 
dering why a great hunger for happiness should still con- 
found his advancing years, he saw the house door open and 
a hard-jawed woman of middle age step out. He noticed 
her mannish serge skirt and flat heels and the grizzled 
bobbed hair uncer a felt hat as staid as a vicar’s. But 
what most held his attention was the fact that she stopped 
on her way out to hide a door key behind one of the rusty 
mail boxes on the entry wall. 

Heffner watched her, with the qualified satisfaction of 
beholding a dolorous prophecy definitely fulfilled, as she 
stalked past him and turned eastward along Nineteenth 
Street. He waited until she was out of sight. Then, with 
a sudden wave of resolution, he went up the house steps 
and unearthed the latchkey from its hiding place. 

, His heart was beating perceptibly faster as he let himself 
in and closed the door after him. His pulse steadied, how- 
ever, as he climbed slowly upward into a region of oddly 
familiar odors—odors that wiped almost twenty years from 
the slate of time. When he came to the top floor and found 
the broken knocker still on the battered door, there was 
a ring of wistfulness in his laughter over the ludicrous 
familiarity of the thing. Before he quite knew it, in fact, he 
had tried the door and found it locked. This, however, did 
not disturb him, for his movements were mechanical as he 
stepped toward the small closet at the back of the hall, the 
closet that held the gas meters and the narrow iron ladder 
that led to the roof. 

This ladder, he saw as he started to mount it, had not 
been used of late, for its rungs were dusty and its upper 
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reaches were festooned with cobwebs. He had difficulty, 
too, in getting the narrow transom open. It toppled back 
on him in fact, knocking his hat from his head and sending 
it rolling gently to the edge of the roof, where it balanced 
for a moment and fell over into space. He looked after it 
listlessly, as he took off his coat to cool his heated body. 
He even tugged at his moist collar, grateful for the open 
air once more about him. 

But his roof, he saw as he stared about in the uncertain 
light, had changed—had changed tremendously. The old 
wooden water tank was gone, and gone was the big bench 
he had once made from its unused cover boards. In its 
place was a meager attempt at a roof garden, a drooping 
canopy of burlap under which a hammock swung, a tenu- 
ous trellis of morning-glories flanked by a row of plants in 
wooden boxes, a sagging club chair of willow and a paint- 
stained pedestal table on which stood a number of fashion 
magazines and a palm-leaf fan. That top-floor studio, 
Heffner remembered, could be cruelly hot in summer. And 
this, he knew, was a forlornly courageous effort to battle 
against the August heat of the city. He could make out 
the hatched doorway that led to the studio stairs. And 
from a clothesline stretched between the door hatch and 
the back chimney pot swung a number of garments, un- 
deniably feminine, flimsy and fragile looking. The thing 
that arrested the intruder, however, was the discovery 
that the hatch door at the studio stairhead stood open, and 
an impulse which he made no effort to combat prompted 
him to cross to that door. 

It seemed so familiar an act, to step down the well-known 
narrow stairway, that the unseemliness of such an intrusion 
was unedged by the flooding memories it revived. The 
studio, he discovered as he descended, was in darkness. It 
wasn’t until he reached the bottom of the stairs that he re- 
alized he was advancing into a stranger’s living quarters, 
that he was advancing into them without a definitely for- 
mulated plan or even a decent excuse. And his mild and 
momentary surprise at this discovery was sharpened into 
sudden panic by the sound of a voice quite close to him 
in the darkness. 

“Don’t move!”’ this vibrant contralto voice was saying 
to him. ‘Don’t dare to move!” 

Heffner could feel little needles of consternation prickling 
his spine. He shrank back, nursing a forlorn idea of flight 
as he felt for the stair banister behind him, hoping against 
hope that he could in some way still get back to the open. 
But he was defeated in this intention by the sudden snap 
of a light switch. The darkness disappeared and he found 
himself gaping at a girl who held a pearl-handled revolver 
pointing directly at his shrinking body. It wasn’t, after 
all, the mannish-looking woman with the iron 
jaw who confronted him. It was a slender- 
bodied but resolute-eyed girl in a pale rose 
negligée, a dusky-haired girl with an air of 
delicacy that went ill with the look of ferocity 
momentarily on her face. 

Heffner’s attention, however, was directed 
more toward the threatening revolver than 
toward the solemnly frowning face above it. 

(Continued on Page 71) 


“Did That Bounder Attempt to 
Speak to You?’’ He Demanded, 
His Face Flushing With an 
Anger He Couldn't Quite Control 
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Farkas had emitted these six words, he rose from 

his haunches, took deliberate aim at a knot hole 
on the side of his shanty boat, spattered the bull’s- 
eye with a jet of tobacco 
juice and squatted down 
again. The lantern-jawed 
fisherman to whom he 
spoke, a fellow named 
Rance Jelks, also squatted 
beside Darkwater River, 
and said nothing whatever, 
but continued to whittle 
on a peg while considering 
Todge’s remark. Then 
Rance in turn stood up, and 
with the peg that he had 
whittled, pinned his single 
gallus to a pair of sagging 
pants. During the solici- 
tous procedure, he rumi- 
nated and pondered over 
what Todge had said, be- 
fore ind‘cating his full 
comprehension by a grunt, 
‘*Yep.’’ Then Rance 
squatted again beside his 
accomplice. 

Thus did six words and a 
monosyllable give the lie to 
a certain French savant 
who announced that 
“speech is employed to 
conceal thought.’’ Of 
course, old Frenchy merely 
applied his maxim to city 
folks, for woodsmen never 
wag their tongues all day 
and say nothing. Rance 
Jelks hadn’t paddled up 
here with Dora, nine hot 
miles to Todge’s shanty 
boat, for the purpose of say- 
ing nothing. Rance didn’t 
like to paddle and Rance 
didn’t like to talk. He had 
business with Todge Far- 
kas—important business 
that would make them rich 
before morning. For an 
hour they had planned to- 
gether on the muddy banks 
of Darkwater, talking little 
and meditating much, while 
two sympathetic minds 
flowed in the same channel. 

Speech is not a cloak to 
conceal thought. A word, a 
wink, a nod may open wide 
the door to unbounded vis- 
tas. So when Todge ob- 
served that green birds cost 
like hell, he laid their whole 
scheme before Rance Jelks. 
Green birds are expensive, 
particularly if they have 
red wings and can talk. 
Such a bird hung in his hoop 
against a tree near the front 
of Jason Badreau’s cabin, 
dangling upside down by 
his claws, and chattering all 
daylong. Jason must have 
paid as much as four or five dollars for him. Consequently 
Jason had money. No fool would spend five bucks on a 
bird that wasn’t even fit to eat unless he had dollars to 
throw at mud turtles. 

Furthermore, folks whispered that Jason had been a 
pirate. Didn’t he walk with a sailorman’s swagger and 
have holes in his ears where he used to wear rings? And 
it’s a dead give-away when a fellow has double fishhooks 
tattooed on his arm. Besides, wasn’t Jason forever jabber- 
ing some kind of foreign lingo to that bird? Of course he’d 
been a pirate. That’s where he got his kegs of gold, and 
came up here to hide, same as plenty more folks were 
dodging about in these Darkwater swamps. Whatever 
cash Jason once had, he now had. For the tightwad never 
turned loose a nickel, except that day when he bought 
some ribbons for his girl at Raker’s Store and paid Jim 
Raker a five-dollar gold piece. It wouldn’t take more than 
a snuff can full of little gold shiners to put two fishermen 
on Easy Street—and Jason had a barrel of them. Today 


[rans green birds costs like hell.”” When Todge 
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By Harris Dickson 


SHEPHERD 


CLINTON 


Not an Unaccustomed Sound Did She Hear, Nothing to Alarm Her, Until She Gave the Door a Gentle 
Push—and Failed to Budge It 


neither Todge nor Rance :possessed a cent; 
they’d be lousy with coin. 

This logical train of thought followed Todge’s six-word 
locomotive that talking birds cost like hell. 

Six syllables may suggest six million facts. 
was wrong. ; 

During a drought the river banks are high and the stream 
is low, stagnant, greenish, its surface mottled with pollen 
and a vegetation that resembles slime. The shanty- 
boat man and fisherman held their conference at the shore 
end of a plank whose other end reached the gunwale of 
Todge’s drab and dingy craft. On top of the sloping bank 
behind them two women crouched beside a pot of simmer- 
ing tar, in which Todge’s horse-faced wife occasionally 
dipped his seine. The sallower and scrawnier woman, 
named Dora, had arrived an hour ago with Rance. These 
flat-chested slatterns chewed their snuff sticks and talked 
even more economically than the husbands. Yet the four 
of them came to an accurate agreement, 


tomorrow 


Frenchy 


September \ I 


While the men digested their conversation \gg 
wife got up from the tar pot and went jqg 
down the hill, crossing to her boat by a pik. 
slapped the water as she strode. She was go! jp 

for a coffeepot, an fe 
as Todge obse ge 
Rance, “I reckin |) 
play to kill him?” 

The rawboned yp 
halted. Her gingh ); 
hung straight dq), 
that on a woode § 
out of Noah’s ar] 93 
stopped, shifted { , 
stick in her mo} 
sneered: 

“Kill him? Yoj) 
to kill his gal to)’ 
how’ll we ever id 
money?”’ 

Having delivere he 
of this finality, |p 
abbreviation for jp 
went stooping thr yh 
doorway of her bo| 

That squelched ¢ 
gument. Neitheri'n 
arded another we}: 
Hun marched ba 
the plank, her | 
showing its searli} 
mark from ear to n 
she passed, the § 
said, “‘ Hun’s right, 
way’s best.” 

The men hacii 
Rance yawned. i 
thing’s about sett] ? 

‘*Reckon so,’ 
agreed. ‘‘ We'll git 
son’s about a how} 
then fix it so we hil |g 
Store just as #} 
o’clock train ® 
That’ll give foll 
to see me an’ y 
son, so they w 
cion us.” 3 

This alibigg 
perfect. Rance 
head a twitch 
women at the potal| 
“Does Hun kno 
what to do?” 

‘*Sholy. Hu 
Hun!”’ 4 

Inquiringly, | 
her eyes, yellow 


. 


gry red against { 
skin. She held hei 
munched her § 
spat, and lan; 
a cup of coffee’ 
finger. .. 

“eé Hun,” the k 
called, “is you 
laid off what to d 
when me an’ R 
gone?” Gi 

ee Yep a 

“Got everything} 

“Yep.” And wearied by garrulousness, Hun gu 
coffee. 

Nobody spoke again. The visiting couple settle 
their dugout, Rance dipped his paddle. The sli 
craft glided away, down the Darkwater. | 


At Jason Badreau’s wharf even a blind man ©) 
evidences of lavish wealth. Neither Rance nor 
blind, but kept both eyes peeled and saw everythil 
wharf itself was constructed on floating logs ane) 
with cypress boards. Cypress costs money. It evi 
special place for his girl’s skiff—a skiff that was 
white, with green trimmings. Who ever heard 0, 
man painting his skiff? 1 

Rance nodded at Todge as they noted these prt 
facts, and climbed some wooden steps from the ¥f 
the level on which Jason’s cabin stood. More} 
No other fisherman had wooden steps. Mud bar 
good enough for anybody. 
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ir inning eyes took in Jason’s clearing. He was the 
sh man that ever troubled himself to make a clear- 
» ct away undergrowth instead of keeping drunk 
sn auls of his seine. His neat little cabin fronted 
vair, thirty paces back from the edge of the bluff, 
am hardly believed it to be the same tumble-down 
th: he used to know. He well remembered the day 
heirst heard the boom of an ax at this place and 
d tealthily through the bushes to size up the 
er The cabin then consisted of the debris of two 
\(gabandoned. Its roof had caved in, its chimneys 
jobody would recognize it now—new roof, brick 
ey a gallery in front, with a plank walk leading to 
«, And Jason had tacked on two additional rooms 
rer. He was bound to be rich. 
she comes! Here he comes!” the green bird 
seat them, tumbling around in his hoop like a cir- 
iimer and squawking a lot of words that they 
‘tanderstand. The swampers shuffled past him 
jie house, with heads half turned, suspicious of the 
‘sg >reign jabber. 
.o|’’ Rance nudged his partner. 
‘on ! ” 
» ors on the gallery stood open. The left room was 
s tchen. Through the outer door Todge saw what 
td already glimpsed, and Todge’s eyes bulged—a 
| gold, with thick white pillows and a tasseled 
lat must be Hstrella’s room. And both men won- 
aiw whether she were actually Jason’s daughter, or 
isvoman, as many folks contended. It did seem 
lyor aman to waste so much money on a daughter. 
t credible gold bed kept both the swampers squint- 
jeays, until Jason showed himself in the kitchen 
: havier built man than either Rance or Todge, with 
bck hair and a jolly way about him. 
I, boys,”’ he called, and sat down with them on the 
‘0. iscuss their job for the night. 
n lakes along the Mississippi are literally wriggling 
s| especially those that lie on the river side of the 
_\ising waters each year fill these depressions with 
cis, perch, buffalo; and a falling river leaves them 
a(together. Buffalo fish weighing twenty, forty, 
(nds find a ready market on the lake bank at four 


“In that right- 


Some lakes are protected by law, some are watched by 
the owners—which didn’t hinder Jason. Tonight he meant 
to plunder the unguarded Bucktail Lake, with Rance and 
Todge to help draw his seine at ten dollars each. Before 
morning their clandestine haul would be made, the money 
collected and all hands innocently at home. Jason sup- 
posed this to be their entire program, without suspecting 
that his helpers had arranged a sinister variation. 

“Better be moving.”’ Todge shot a glance of hate at the 
parrot and rose to go. The devilish bird kept scrambling 
around in his hoop, jabbering that foreign lingo to Jason. 
It made Todge nervous. Those glittering beady eyes might 
see plumb through him and tell Jason. Then their night’s 
job would fail. ‘‘Better start,’ Todge insisted, but Jason 
tarried with a smile as Estrella came out from her kitchen. 

Unlike Hun or Dory, who were descended from English- 
speaking squatters, this girl drew her coal-black hair, her 
animation and vivid coloring from Latin maids who trod 
out grapes and listened to the guitars of dark-eyed lovers. 
There was no flat chest, no slouchiness about Jason’s 
daughter as she danced toward them, snapping her fingers 
like castanets with all the grace of the tarantella. Grimly, 
Todge compared her with his angular and birthmarked 
wife. 

““Never mind,” he promised himself; “tomorrow she 
won’t act so sassy.” 

The most credulous swamper would never have believed 
Todge Farkas on oath if Todge had told what he actually 
saw Estrella do. 

Airily the girl came tripping along the gallery, caught 
up a cup of water from the wash shelf and went dancing 
down into the yard. That’s where Todge witnessed her 
unaccountable behavior. She poured water on a white- 
handled contraption and began jabbing it into her mouth, 
back and forth, working like a bootblack; and she spit out 
soapsuds that smelled sweet. Todge saw this, saw it him- 
self, with his own diluted blue eyes. 

The green bird was having a conniption fit, dangling by 
one claw and squalling at Estrella. 

“Yes, you greedy old Pedro,” she laughed, “‘I’ll feed 
you.”’ And she went to stand underneath him with a sun- 
flower seed between her lips, letting the bird peck it out. 
Todge wouldn’t have trusted his jaw within forty feet of 
Pedro’s wicked bill. 


Jason glanced at the sun, took off his nice low-quarter 
shoes and put on the pair that he used for wading. 

“All set, boys?” he asked. 

“ec Yep.” 

Not a sign of gratification passed between the swampers 
as Jason made ready to leave, wearing no coat and carrying 
no weapon except his fisher’s knife. The knife, however, 
wouldn’t save his money if matters turned out as they 
intended. 

“Well, daughter’’—Jason bade her good-by—‘“‘I’ll get 
home about daylight. Anything you want done?” 

“Can’t think of a thing.” 

The girl betrayed no timidity at being left alone, but 
waved farewell from the steps as the three men moved off 
together, and stood smiling to hear her father sing his 
same old song: 


““Ye-ho, lads, we go across the sea —— 


Three heads disappeared downward behind the brink of 
the bluff; then Estrella heard their paddles dipping. 


Next morning, when the coroner and wrathful citizens 
investigated that night’s affair, the posse had not caught 
either Todge or Rance, though it was easy to trace every 
step that they took with Jason. First they had paddled 
their dugouts some four miles up Darkwater, and at 8:17 
were drinking soda pop in Jim Raker’s Store. Jim and his 
clerk swore to the exact time, because they remembered 
that the train had passed while all three men were there. 

From the store the trio went north, left their dugouts and 
crossed on foot to a sand bar at the Mississippi River. 
There the Ida C, a gasoline boat which belonged to the 
Vicksburg fish merchant, was waiting with ice and barrels 
to take them aboard. On the Ida C they voyaged fourteen 
miles up the Mississippi to a point opposite Bucktail Lake, 
arriving about 10:30. From eleven o’clock until 1:30 Rance 
and Todge were helping to drag the seine, and remained 
continuously with Jason. By three A.M. their catch of fish 
was loaded on the boat and they were hurrying homeward. 
Almost exactly at four o’clock, Jason, Rance and Todge 
stepped ashore together at the point where the Ida C had 
picked them up. From this indisputable testimony it 
seemed impossible that either Rance or Todge could have 
been at Jason’s cabin between sundown and 4:30 A.M. 


” 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Lessons Learmed From Nurseryman 


ey oante oman Robert Gordon Jinderson a | 


conversation be- 
tween a nurseryman and 
the owner of a little 
house in the adjacent 
village. 

The latter was a Ger- 
man who had made some 
money in the grocery 
business and who, to oc- 
cupy his time after his 
retirement, had hit on 
speculative building. He 
had put up his first 
house, a simple but 
well-built and fairly at- 
tractive little dwelling 
of the Dutch colonial 
order, and, satisfied with 
its clean paint and good 
plumbing, had done 
nothing to make it more 
inviting beyond simple 
grading and the sowing 
of lawn. seed. So for 
eight months he had 
awaited a buyer. 

The nursery salesman, 
who drove by the place 
from time to time, 
noticed the sign gather- 
ing dust and one morn- 
ing stopped his little 
flivver and approached 
the German. 

“What you need,” 
he told him, ‘“‘is a few 
trees and shrubs. These 
can be placed so as to 
draw it out—make it 
look bigger and more 
attractive.” 

This was news to the 
German. A man was a Looking Across the Peren= 
dummkopf to think a nial Garden, Which is in 
tree could make a house Zs Second season. 
bigger. Besides, he 
wasn’t going to spend a nickel more on a place that 
had already proved that it wouldn’t sell. 

But the nurseryman persisted; not because of 
any possible profit—for he was at the time superin- 
tending the planting of some large estates—but simply 
through sheer love of his work. Like any other busi- 
ness, his, too, was a game. 

“T won’t stick you much,” he argued... “Just 
allow me two hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars 
and you'll sell it in a week. If you don’t, I’ll give 
you half your money back.” 


The Selling Power of Trees 


HE offer, of course, should not be considered as 

part of a nurseryman’s usual tactics or policy. 
Many do guarantee to replace dead trees, and throw 
in with an order an extra mugho pine or a bundle 
of privet; still they can’t, as the old song says, give 
“‘a baby away with a pound of tea” or guarantee 
your money refunded. This was merely a bet made 
in a morning’s enthusiasm; and it worked. 

But the point is that after a few evergreens, a 
small Norway maple and a few other trees and 
shrubs were brought and planted here and there 
as the nurseryman directed, to soften the bare out- 
lines, or, as he said, “‘to bring out the house,’’ the owner 
telephoned: 

“You vin! I sold mein house; and it looked so nice I 
asked one tousand dollars more than I egspected—and, 
by gollies, I got it!’ 

It had been purchased by a couple who confessed that 
they had passed by it many times, but never before had 
it looked so charming. And when the nurseryman sent in 
his bill it called for only $125! By this item the owner had 
not only disposed of a long-idle house but had actually 
gained $875 more than his expected profit. 

Now I didn’t want to sell my place, but I did want to 
beautify it, so I stopped the nurseryman the next time 
he came up the hill. He agreed to draw a sketch and 
bring it the following week—this, after walking around 


our newly built house several times and studying it from 
different angles. 

The grading work that we had done on our place had 
given us a really graceful and beautifully curving drive, 
though one a little difficult to negotiate with a car of 136 
inches wheel base—as were those of some of our friends— 
and without a full flivver’s length of drive to straighten 
out in before entering the door. Still, our first car, bought 
a little later, was only 120 inches between the hubs. After 
sloughing several doors off their hinges and hurdling the 
bank, we caught the trick, two times out of three, of cut- 
ting the S’s like a fancy skater, and of finally crawling into 
the garage as a hedgehog into its burrow. So we could 
admire our skill with clutch and brake as much as the sin- 
uosity of the drive—but not forlong. Our repair bills grew 


bulges; 
drive now 
rage, 

ably des 
metry of th 
latter a ¢ 
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of age produ 
treatment of b k 
ter and half ji 
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part of its se ie 
something set > 
on stilted te 
looked, indeec x 
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The Main 1p 


O MUCH i 
awaited th¢ u 
man and his 
When it came 
it quite in con | 


those furnishe 
At Left—The Tudor Doors nursery salesm 
way Guarded by a Serbian ornate layou 
Spruce and a Japanese Yew cluttered, or— 


impression. It appeared as if they were tryi 

load their whole nursery on us. His was ( 

ized by an economy that appealed to us a 
and financially. 

We could, however, visualize the various 7 

[ 

| 


| 
1 
slang—a sort | 


ensemble more vividly when he pointed thi 
their appointed places on the lawn than wee 
the blue print; we realized then so vividly in | 
after a few questions we signed the order; 
few days the trucks arrived, bearing our sh 
and evergreens neatly trussed up and sac 
eight laborers and a foreman to attend to t| 
ing. And with remarkable speed, during the | 
three days, holes were dug, beds spaded up, 
set, watered, and, where necessary, wired. 

To the main doorway he had given much} 
Like the shrine of a properly designed chu/ 
usually the focal point of the exterior of ti) 
As the altar is made the high light of the p 
arrangement of aisle and chancel, so the 
must hold the eye by the proper approach of 
and its framing of trees. 

A winding pathway of broken flag, with gri 
ing through the interstices, led from the w 
ours; and on one side was placed a tall Serbit 
with Christmas festoons through which the] 

a replica, made to order, of Paul Revere’s—shone 
making each evening a festal occasion. 

On the other side was placed a Japanese yew 
expected, of equal height, but just half as tall. To 
of the spruce and along the foundation were arral 
in a straight but in a pleasingly broken line, sma! 
nese yews, and a large flat one, and at the end, 
and rather rare Cephalonian fir, with a white © 
obtuse angle and alittle farther out. In between tht 
was aground cover of euonymus vine which prom 
ries ies bittersweet hue in the fall. The left side 
ilarly| arranged, with small yews, two small mug! 
a broad flat juniper, and a white fir at the end, | 
same ground cover in between the pieces, and 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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03EGIN with, I was born in Kentucky. My father 
hl a string of race horses. I think I got my sporting 
bod from him. When I was a kid I had everything 
akes to squirrels and rabbits. I was always falling 
road! I broke my arm three times while still a 
ger, which was not ages ago, for I’m now only 
nine. 

¢ in 1912, when I was about sixteen years old, 
‘ young fellow and myself started } building a 
our back yard. That was before the days of many 
' To see one then was quite an event. We had no 


Part of the Day’s Work 


) we hadn’t much of a plan on which to build a 
“nothing more than a general idea of how one 
foe built. We got material of all kinds wherever we 
‘orape it up, which taxed our boyish invention and 
tise to the limit. Nevertheless, we finally got our 
uilt and ready 
-all but the mo- 
n fact we had 
small time and 
ply no worry to 
‘ter of an engine. 


‘ius Greens 


‘ORS in those 
ayS were very 
/and in conse- 
very expensive. 
e searched the 
‘'y thereabouts 
resently located 
Santa Monica. 
in old Robertson 
tyele, four- 
r affair which 
mer had been 
as a wind ma- 
It had practi- 
assed the period 
isefulness so far 
was concerned; 
ing a possible 
ler, he boosted 
ice. He said he 
let us have it for 
). We were 
sd. To us kids, 
ooked like four 
Le 
ertheless, we 
he owner of the 
down to see our 
and expatiated 
fortune we ex- 
to make carry- 
assengers and 
exhibition work. 
alk seemed to 


impress him favorably—so favorably that he pres- 

ently consented to take our note in exchange for his 

old engine. 

Well, we got our plane together, put the motor in 
and tried it out a number of times. But the most we 
ever got out of it was about the height of a telegraph 
pole. Then down she would come. When I pointed 
her into the wind and started, it was all right. The 
wind would hold me up like a kite. But I couldn’t 
keep on pointing that way all the time, and so as, 
soon as I turned tail, down she’d come with a bump. 
Somehow we always managed to keep from getting 
hurt, which was a miracle. But we always wrecked 
the plane, and then it took a couple of months to 
rebuild it. 

I fooled with it nearly all summer, then concluded 
the motor wasn’t powerful enough. So, the time be- 
ing up on our note, we went to the man from whom 
we'd bought the engine and told him that his motor 
was not much good; that we hadn’t been able to do 
any exhibition work. We talked to him a long time 
to get him to relieve us of that debt. 

Finally he said, ‘All right, I’ll give you back your 
note and you give me back the motor.”’ 

So that was the end of that little dream for a while. 

It was probably a good thing the man did take the 
motor away from us, because if he hadn’t we prob- 
ably would have kept on experimenting and been 
killed. At least, that’s the way it strikes me now as 
T look back on it. 

The following winter I sold our old wrecked plane 
to a motion-picture company. They used to hang it 
up and take pictures of it. 

Then I worked at the picture business for quite a little 
while and conceived the idea of making windstorms, rain- 
storms and sand storms artificially. I would take an 
abandoned motor from an automobile, remove the fly- 
wheel and replace it with an airplane propeller. This I 
would mount on a stand so high that the blades would 
clear the ground, start it up and make a zephyr or cyclone, 
according to demand. Should a company go on location 
and want a big sand storm—in which the sheik was to do 
a daring rescue of the American heiress—I would plant 
my machine back of the camera and turn on the power, 
while others would pour sand mixed with bran down in 
front of it. 

I tell you, that would scatter it like everything. No 
one but an undaunted son of the desert would dare to 
face such blinding fury, even to succor an American heiress. 


Al Wilson Receiving a Package From a Railroad Train Without Landing 


Giving the Audience a Thrill 


I used to buy up automobile motors, as I said, put air- 
plane propellers on them, doctor them up generally and 
rent them to various studios at twenty dollars apiece per 
day. When you consider that I got these motors from 
wrecked cars for little more than a song—and a darned 
poor song at that—you will realize that I was something 
of a business man. I had them bunked for fair. But that 
was small wonder, as it was before anyone knew much 
about aviation. Yes, I managed to sell them the idea that 
no one but an aeronaut could build those air pushers. 


A Storm:Producing Specialist 


OTION-PICTURE men at that time were not good 

business men. But evenso, after they had paid twenty 
dollars a day for a month or so for a machine which I had 
originally offered to sell 
them for $400, they 
awoke to the fact that 
it would be economical 
to own their own mo- 
tors and have them for 
their very own for all 
time. In the course of 
time a wise mechanic 
got onto the fact that 
he could operate my 
scheme as well as I 
could. And so my spe- 
cial industry broadened 
and the profits dwin- 
dled. There is not a 
motion-picture com- 
pany today that doesn’t 
possess three or four 
fully equipped sand 
storm, rainstorm, 
zephyr or blizzard—as 
you will—producing 
engines. 

My folks had all been 
in the jewelry business, 
my father and two 
brothers operating a 
large establishment in 
Los Angeles. They fi- 
nally talked me into 
giving up my wind- 
promoting proposition 
and joining them. I 
worked about a year 
and a half in my broth- 
er’s store. But I still 
had my motors. When 
a picture company 
wanted to provide a 
blizzard for the purpese 

(Continued on 
Page 80) 
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By MAUDE PARKER C 


HE telephone on her 
[Mees rang insistently. 

“Mrs. Rutledge!”’ the 
operator commanded na- 
sally. ‘Long distance call 
for Mrs. Rutledge.” 

“This is Mrs. Rutledge,” 
said Molly, wondering who 
in the world it could be. 

“Hold the wire!” 

A series of far-away rum- 
blings and disconnected 
phrases and faint sputter- 
ings followed. As Molly 
changed the receiver from 
her right to her left hand, 
she became more and more 
interested. For in spite of 
the large number of trivial 
annoyances which the tele- 
phone actually brought, it 
always seemed to her that 
it might some day be the 
instrument of fate. Its sum- 
mons, like the postman’s 
ring, still spoke to her of 
potential mystery and un- 
charted change. 

But of all the things her 
imagination might have con- 
jectured, nothing could have 
amazed her so much as the 
actual message which came. 

“‘Here’s your party,” the 
operator announced at last. 
“Go ahead, Washington.” 

“Ts that Mrs. R-Rutledge 
herself?”’ asked a man’s 
voice with a delightful trace 
of foreign accent. 

““Yes,’’ answered the 
wondering Molly. 

“The Mrs. R-Rutledge 
who was formerly Miss 
Mary Trevor?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!”’ said 
Molly, more and more cu- 
rious, for it seemed a very 
long time indeed since she 
had been Miss Mary Trevor. 

“TI am Carlaen, attaché 
honorary to the ambas- 
sador,” the voice went on. 
“Perhaps you do not re- 
member me, but I had once 
the pleasure of dancing with 
you in my own country.” 

“‘T remember very well,’’ said Molly. For was not that 
very program, dim and worn though it was, locked in the 
drawer of the Queen Anne desk at which she now sat? 

“‘T was then attached to His Majesty.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember perfectly,” said Molly, her heart 
pounding as remembrance surged back upon her. 

The voice went on in its deliberate sentences: 

“‘His Majesty has signified his intention of coming to 
this country for a visit. I have been intrusted with certain 
arrangements. His Majesty has particularly requested 
that I ascertain your address and extend to you an invi- 
tation to dine at the embassy. I have only today learned 
where you are. Of course, the ambassadress will write 
you formally,” 

Molly listened automatically to the rest of his conversa- 
tion. She even turned over the pages of her engagement 
book and entered the date and hour of the dinner, weeks 
ahead. But she was filled with a tremendous, overpowering 
emotion which she wanted to be alone to enjoy. 

As soon as she had hung up the receiver she turned off 
the switch so that the bell could not ring again in her room. 
The potential instrument of fate had now fulfilled its mis- 
sion; she realized suddenly that this, after all, was the one 
message for which she had always been waiting. Her clear 
sweet soprano voice, as if of its own volition, soared into 
that song of Butterfly’s. ‘“‘Some day he’ll come,” she 
sang, as she gayly threw back into the closet the short 
skirt and blue coat she had laid out but a few minutes 
before for golf. She went to the house telephone and called 
her husband’s study. 

“T don’t think I’ll go to the club today, John,” she said. 

In spite of her desire to speak casually, her voice 
sounded exuberant. 

He was plainly disappointed. 

“What’s the matter?”’ 


It Was as if Everything in the World Had Paused for This Moment 


“Nothing much. Only it’s so crowded on Saturdays, and 
I slow down your game anyway.” 

“Oh, you play all right.” He hated to have his plans 
upset. “I think you’re just lazy.” 

She hung up on that, not that she cared in the least, but 
she was too happy to waste time in arguing with him. 

A few minutes later she heard the sound of a starting 
motor, and looking out of her open window she saw John 
swinging around the gravel driveway. She smiled as she 
thought that even when a momentary impulse made him 
desire to drive recklessly, his steady conservative habits of 
mind and body kept him safely in the middle of the road. 

Then she completed her plans for the undisturbed morn- 
ing which her voleanic excitement demanded. On her way 
downstairs she called to the housemaid to go first into her 
room, then she went out into the clean white kitchen to 
speak to the cook. Usually these matutinal interviews had 
little to do with the planning of meals, over which the cook 
exercised, undisturbed, her own good judgment. There was 
apt to be an exchange of ideas, often regarding the cook’s 
niece, who just wouldn’t learn dressmaking, or about 
Molly’s youngest girl, who refused point-blank, now that 
she was seven, to eat prunes unless they were disguised in 
that which Olga sympathetically called a w’ip. 

This morning, however, Molly turned an inattentive and 
begrudging ear to the cook’s comments on the ingratitude 
of relatives who looked down on those in domestic service. 

“T suppose she wants romance,’’ said Molly absent- 
mindedly. 

Olga stared at her as if she had said something quite 
mad; then in order to bring her mistress back to reality, 
she declared that she needed a couple or three new sieves 
and some new covered dishes for the ice box. 

Molly went in search of the butler, who was Olga’s hus- 
band, and found him in her favorite place—the long, 
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low-ceilinged dray yu», 
built out into th/ga 
from the big centrz all 
apple-green panel y 
had been broughi try 
from an old Englis| 
house where she ;j j 
had found and coy d¢ 
on their honeym|, 
day she did not li)»; 
here; she pointed i. 
the pink roses wef: 
and the brass 
needed polishing; (4) 
ing added that hal; q 
people were expe 
tea, she felt as if h ho 
hold duties had | 
filled. She went nN 
the broad staircase \d 
the welcome priva of 
own chintz-hung rc i 
maid had not finish |¢ 
ing, but Molly tol he 
leave. | 
“And I do not in 
be disturbed,” shi\d 
“Tf anyone teleph 
I am out.” | 
When the girl in | 
blue-and-white unii 
left, Molly closed ar 
the doors. She wei tc 
drawer of her desk; 1 
out the faded prog?) 
its impressive go 
and its penciled nar }, 
almost undeciphera }. 
sat by the wind, 
looked down at 4] | 
sprawled initi 
there so man 
She heard ag 
voice promisi 
earnestness on 
know, “‘I shall 
you—never!” 
Outside, the 
sun shone down 
smooth green 
clipped hedges; 
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it been filled with 
voices, Molly would not have heard them. Pi 
she was putting together the fabric of her ror 
beautiful garment she had hidden away in 
corners of her heart, never to be forgotten, but 
worn. Every detail of the picture came to her as 
though it had been only last night: 


It seemed to the excited young girl a matter 
hours during which she and Aunt Alice in the 
pressive closed carriage drove through narr 
streets on their way to the ball. As at last th 
the embassy the crowds lining the little square 
that their proud coachman had to crack his whip 
sharp commands before they were able to pass 
yards a soldier in scarlet and gold came forw: 
into their window and look at their precious 
mission. Finally the carriage entered the g! 
wound slowly through the driveway and hal 
its turn among the countless other equipages 

Molly looked out of the window as they wi 
eager eyes saw one carriage after another roll 
lofty porte-cochére and discharge men of all 
manner of uniforms and gold lace, escorting 1 
ous sizes and forms. Each little group would m 
toward the great opened doors and disappe 
next carriage would take its place. At last the 
A magnificent flunky in plum-colored satin, V 
cornered hat over his powdered wig, moved 
open their carriage door. Molly got out fi 
before her a majestic broad marble stair¢ 
lighted with great yellow torches. Up the red 
moved |the distinguished men and lovely la 
watched descending from their carriages. 

She and Aunt Alice went up the great stairs sid 
without speaking. At the top they came into 


tioroom crowded with guests and innumerable foot- 
n jum-colored satin with buff facings, one of whom 
ly howed them into a dressing room, where their 
, we to be left. 

- giew moments Molly stood in front of the full- 
, jirror on the pretext of arranging a leaf of the 
te! wrought gold wreath which encircled her curling 
‘olbrown hair. She adjusted the slim necklace of 
yn, which had been her mother’s, so that its pendant 
_ ¢: folds of her exquisite new gown of pale green and 


h) amazement, Aunt Alice suddenly whispered, 
*yoeautiful, Molly!’ 
» lor in the girl’s cheeks deepened to rose, her wide 
eys turned to the older woman in surprise and 
Irs 
a re will be more distinguished than you,”’ 
di} 
splice was indeed splendid in her trailing black 
nthe tiara which her grandmother had worn at 
<d which she had providentially brought abroad 
ye and kept locked up in the hotel safe until this 
*woccasion. 
synade their way through the groups of women, 
-zd old, short and tall, all of whom seemed to the 
eys to be dressed magnificently, with the most 
‘pearls and diamonds and flashing jewels she had 
a¢. More through instinct than direction, they per- 
| je opening of the doors into the reception rooms. 
flowed the line of people moving slowly through 
4rsome drawing-room into another. The hundreds 
s whose coming would ordinarily have been dis- 
over several hours had all come at once tonight. 
eared be late. 

eremely tall and impressive fpotian asked them 
aines. In another second they heard his loud an- 
ejent; 
is Trevor! Miss Mary Trevor!” 
: nbassador shook hands warmly with them both. 
nt’s nice to see one’s compatriots,’”’ he said. 
ted to his wife, whose splendid gown of shimmer- 
vr cloth almost matched the electric, prematurely 
hir which crowned her young and pretty face. She 
|; Molly in spontaneous pleasure. 

| 


she re- 


Me,’ He Put His Hands on Her Two Shoyiders and Looked Straight Into Her Face. 


“T shall be very proud of you,” she declared. 

Then they went on to attachés and secretaries and 
honorary aides and wives and daughters and so many 
pleasant and welcoming people that Molly almost forgot 
the purpose of all this splendor. 

But just as half a dozen young men were all clamoring at 
one time for the privilege of writing their names on her 


- program, a sudden hush came over the entire throng. Then 


a low murmur arose, and the hush again answered it. 
Everyone turned toward the great entrance doors. There 
was a moment of complete silence, while the ambassador 
and his military and naval aides went quickly out of the 
room. The crowds moved back toward the walls, making 
an irregular passageway through the center of the great 
drawing-room, 

Molly stood on tiptoe at her place near a long-curtained 
window, to peer over the bare shoulder of the massive 
woman just in front of her. She felt a queer, fast beating 
of her heart as she saw the young prince, in full-dress 
uniform, even taller and more handsome than his photo- 
graphs, advancing beside the ambassador. 

Their brief walk could have taken but a few seconds, yet 
it partook of the nature of a ceremonial. Everyone was 
still, and everyone stared with admiring interest at the 
young royal highness. In spite of his erect carriage and his 
outward composure, the boy on whom all attention cen- 
tered nevertheless betrayed by the heightened color in his 
cheeks the shyness he must have felt. 

The ambassadress came forward and curtsied beautifully 
in her long slim gown of silver cloth. She extended her un- 
gloved right hand to the prince, and as they stood chatting 
pleasantly the spectators too relaxed and began to talk 
again. In another second a great hum of conversation 
filled the rooms. 

The young embassy secretary who stood beside Molly 
said, “‘ You must take off your glove, you know, before you 
shake hands with royalty.” 

She started to remove the long wrinkled white glove on 
her right hand, then smiled as she put it back. 

“T don’t suppose I’ll be presented.” 

“Oh, of course you will,’ he said. ‘‘ Heavens, you can’t 
expect him to spend all his time with the old dowagers!”’ 

Molly decided that if by any miraculous chance she were 
given the opportunity, she would curtsy very slowly and 
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not forget the backward movement as she rose. She 
watched one dignitary after another being taken up in 
rapid succession to the prince, and she regarded with ad- 
miration the way in which he seemed to be able to say some- 
thing to each one that appeared to give them pleasure. 

One very tall, self-conscious young duchess in a mag- 
nificent diamond tiara almost lost her balance as she sank 
down in a deep curtsy and gave her long train a backward 
kick with a large white slipper as she rose. The watching 
audience all pretended to be talking to one another so that 
they might conceal their smiles. 

At last the orchestra in the distant ballroom could be 
heard. The prince turned to the ambassadress and they 
led the way through the two long salons into the large 
gold-and-white ballroom, made festive with masses of red 
roses and intertwined flags. Molly and the young secretary 
were not far behind. 

“Thank heaven, the ice is broken!’ he said. “‘Though I 
must say he makes it easier than most of them.”’ 

The seats around the walls were quickly filled with on- 
lookers, who had eyes, however, for only one dancer. 

Molly had never felt so light-hearted. She was scarcely 
conscious of her body as the music wove its spell; dancing 
seemed part of the rhythm of life itself. 

When the music stopped, no one applauded until the 
young prince, smiling at his partner, clapped his white- 
gloved hands together. Instantly the music started again. 

When the dance was finally concluded everyone stood 
back ceremoniously, waiting for the prince and the am- 
bassadress to leave the room first. But even after they 
had gone, Molly’s partner told her that they must await 
their turn. 

‘“Almost everyone in the room’s official; and as I’m in 
the embassy, I come last tonight,’’ whispered the serious 
young diplomat. ‘“‘It might ruin my whole career if we 
dashed out ahead of some minister or the chef du cabinet.’’ 

Molly was glad enough to watch the other dancers, al- 
though she saw the shimmer of their many-colored gowns 
and the sparkle of their jewels through a haze. Nothing 
seemed real to her except her own vivid sense of anticipa- 
tion. 

On the way back to Aunt Alice they were stopped 
in turn by four young men of various nationalities and 

(Continued on Page 90) 


“You're Much Prettier”’ 


HERE was a sound of revelry by night. 

More than fifty couples from Birmingham’s 

Darktown tripped the light fantastic in the 
Oasis Dance Emporium at a price of five cents 
per couple per trip. On a platform at the lower 
end of the hall sat Professor Alec Champagne’s 
Jazzphony Orchestra. The night was cold, but 
the musicians were not. They tortured brass and 
string in the quest for jazz effects which were 
calculated to inspire the dancers with more pro- 
found enthusiasm for separating themselves from 
their nickels. 

The occasion was not exactly formal. In all the 
erowd of more than one hundred persons only 
two samples of evening dress were to be seen. 
Near the musicians’ platform stood a man and a 
woman. Cletus Moore, of hefty physique and 
not unpleasing mien, wore an open-faced shirt, 
swallow-tailed coat and strictly black trousers. 
By his side was a radiant creature of delicious 
curves and rich chocolate-cream complexion, who 
dazzled the room with a vermilion evening gown 
overlaid by a robe of golden sequins. 

Miss Electra Scott was easy on the eyes and she 
was well aware of that fact. More than one swain 
in the semipublic gathering stared enviously at 
her gentleman friend. They all knew that Electra 
was Officially the hostess at the Oasis, but they 
knew also that Cletus was the official bouncer and 
that, according to rumor, Cletus and Electra were 
pledged to commit matrimony together. And so 
no one dared interrupt the conference. 

“Honey ’’—it was Cletusspeaking — 
“has you made up yo’ mind yet when 
us gits ma’ied?”’ 

Electra dimpled. 

“You Cletus! Always makin’ talk 
*bout ma’iage.”’ 

“Yeh, an’ tha’s all what I is doin’. 
Sholy they ain’t no reason why us 
shoul’n’t git wed right away.”’ 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Reckon there ain’t, Cletus—’cept 
I don’t feel ready. Seems like us ought 
to save us some mo’ money so’s we can 
staht a dance hall of our own.” 

“Save up! Foolishment what you 
talks! Ain’t I done saved up six 
hund’ed an’ twenty-five dollars? An’ 
ain’t I turned ev’y cent of it over to 
you? An’ ain’t you got it in the bank 
in yo’ own name?” 

“Yeh, tha’s true enough, Cletus. 
But I asts you, what is six hund’ed 
an’ twenty-five dollars?” 

Mr. Moore’s jaw sagged somewhat. 
To him that was a colossal fortune, 
one to be spoken of reverently. 

“Gal,” he murmured, ‘‘you has sut- 
tinly got millionaire ideas. Now if 
you'll leave me suggest ——”’ 

“T don’t crave fo’ you to git sug- 
gestive. AllI desires is that us should 
staht ma’ied life right.” 

“Huh! Seems like what you aims 
to do is never staht bein’ ma’ied.”’ 

“Tf tha’s how you feel about it, 
Mistuh Moore wy 

“Tf what’s how who feels about 
which?” 

“You about gettin’ ma’ied to me.” 

“Listen, Electra, I ain’t said M 

“You has said plenty. I tol’ you when us got engaged 
I di’n’t want to be pestered all the time ’bout ma’iage talk. 
So if you insis’s on doin’ same, I guess our engagement 
better be broke.” 

“Aw, Electra, le’s not do nothin’ like that. 
saved up # 

“Just a few dimes!” she snapped. ‘“Tha’s all—just a 
few dimes.” 

And now anger surged within the deep chest of Mr. 
Moore. He could stand many things better than a de- 
rogatory reference to his hard-earned bank account. He 
drew himself up to his full five-seven of height and be- 
stowed upon his lady love a frosty glare. 

“Seems like you don’t ’preciate me, Miss Scott.” 

“Well,” she answered with exquisite sarcasm, “who 
is you?” 

It was some time before a sufficiently cutting retort 
occurred to Cletus Moore. Then he gave vent to it. 

“T’m me—tha’s who!” he snapped grandly, and strode 
away. 
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“Daniel Goforth, You is Fixin’ to Happen to a Terrible Accident’? 


But now the evening had been spoiled for Mr. Moore. 
This was his first open quarrel with the lady who had 
promised to share his better and worse, and he couldn’t 
quite understand what it was all about or why. Reviewing 
the spat, it occurred to him that she had very unjustly 
sneered at the two things which had first attracted her to 
him; first, his bank account of more than six hundred 
dollars; second, the hefty muscles and square jaw which 
had enabled him to obtain and retain his job of official 
bouncer at the Oasis. 

The Oasis was not a rough dance hall, but it was a public 
place where all who possessed nickels might dance, and 
there are times in the life of any such institution when un- 
ruly members of the general public drift in and insist on 
creating a disturbance. On these occasions a strong arm, 
a few persuasive words and a slight shove toward the door 
invariably did the work. It was, considered from every 
angle, a rather heroic occupation, fraught with poten- 
tialities of danger; and time and again Electra had de- 
clared passionately that she was just simply crazy about 


. dances with who I want how I desires.” 
suspicion that Electra informed her hefty 


‘to aggravate the offense which had caused 


_him t 


any man who held such a position. To 

had covertly sneered at that job. The ji 
asking, “Who is you?” Didn’t she ky 
and well who and what he was? 

The turnstile at the entran 
Cletus never knew what pron 
to raise his eyes. But as 
across the room at the mamn 
culine figure which shoulde | , 
through the gate, asixth sensi )) 
the warning of trouble, 

The stranger was a big mai 
perhaps five inches taller tha }) 
certainly five inches broader, \ 
sessed of more than two 
pounds of muscular avoirdu js 
complexion he was a mudd 
and the most distinctive thi 
him was the frown which s]j¢ 
deep vertical lines between 
seteyes. Itwasan sere 
frown that challenged the y 
promised a whipping. 

For perhaps three min 3 
stranger stood alone, motion 
for a slight and graceful sy iy 
powerful shoulders as the jaz 

- from the platform spurted thi 
room. Then, slowly, deliber: ly 
masterfully, this young gian 
toward a vermilion gown mi 
golden sequins. The strangé 
before Miss Electra Scott. | 

‘“My name,” he vouchs: j, 
Daniel Goforth, an’ I craves ti 

“T’m much obliged to | 
Mr. Goforth. My name | 
Electra Scott. I hostesses h¢|,’ 

Daniel’s brawny arms wen |i 
Electra stepped close. Th) 
moved in unison with the ¢ 
and Cletus experienced his fir 
of jealousy, albeit it was only 's 
one. But as the evening wa\ 
became apparent not only the) 
was paying assiduous atte 
Electra but also that she ] 
averse toit. It also occu | 
that Mr. Goforth did n 
prehend the big red sign 
all and sundry that they 

BE LADIES AND GE 
No TouGH DANCING 
Once, at about eleven o’¢l 

madea tactical blunder b 
ing with Electra. 

“Honey,” he counsele 
I’d sho watch my step 

‘*Meanin’ which?” s 
with disarming friendli 

“This heah big feller 
ful rough with you.” 

“Oh, is that so? An’ 
that you should ’cuse n 
rough? I guess you ne} 
sayin’ I ain’t no lady. 
to me ——” 

“But, Electra, I di’ 
was doin’ nothin’. I me 

“Yeh, I know perz 
mean, an’ I’ll thank 

ture hereafter to keep yo’ mouf out of 


Cletus retired to his corner. He had a 


Cletus’ comment; for that gentleman appear 


writhe with jealousy. 
But it was not until the next night, when E 
to accompany him to the Oasis and appear 
Daniel Goforth, that Cletus wakened fully to 
a tertium quid had formally entered into h 
things. And Cletus started getting angry in 
He was angry with Electra for her stubbo 
deliberate trampling on his feelings; he w 
Daniel Goforth for his actions and for the 
smile which decorated the broad lips; and h 
sublime urge for physical combat. 
bouncer in the Oasis and he craved to bounce Mr. © 
All through the evening he watched that gentler 
a hawk, eager to detect a single lapse from 


A 


Jitwhich the Oasis demanded. It was not until two 
_jpr that the golden opportunity presented itself. 
smesuddenly. A poor unfortunate little dancer 
iedvith Daniel Goforth. Less than three seconds 
hheid it again. Both collisions were accidental; but 
| thsecond one occurred Daniel dropped a big hand on 
itt] man’s shoulder and swung him violently away 
hisoartner. 
Vhs you runnin’ into?” he queried gutturally. 
-g43cuse me, suh.” 
eu: nothin’! Reckon you ain’t no dancer nohow. 
oto thunder offen this floor!” 
e |tle fellow turned docilely to obey. But before he 
waed three steps another figure appeared on the 
_ ; was Cletus Moore, and the eyes of that gentle- 
we: alight with the delicious prospect of battle with 
vuling person who had so disrupted his tranquillity. 
‘olyn heah!’’ Cletusspokesuavely. ‘‘Wha’s wrong?” 
jo) of yo’ business,” growled Daniel belligerently. 
,; ain’t, ain’t it? Well, lemmesee. Did I heah you 
' {put this gen’leman off the floor?”’ 
josuh. You di’n’t heah me try nothin’. I done it!” 
ig oy” —Cletus posed before Mr. Goforth, hands on 
hid tilted insultingly on one side—‘“‘big boy, I 
nou don’t know where you is at nor what doin’. 
T2en what happened an’ it was yo’ fault. So you 
» fologize an’ do it mighty quick.” 
_ oforth gasped. Dancers in the vicinity slowed 
sios and watched fascinated. Cletus was far from 
yous of Electra hovering in the near background. 
3 1ew that she was strong for red-blooded stuff and 
i¢response to physical prowess was instant and un- 
tinal. Mr. Goforth was stammering his amazement. 
--s-says which?” 
0 ’pologizes or gits out.” 
airin’ tripe! Listen at this feller talk! 
xi) an’ ” 
hi out you goes! 
ae or harsh?” 
nl swaggered close. ‘‘ Does I leave this place, runt, 
3, ’cause I cain’t he’p myse’f. Now if you is gwine 
smethin’, heah’s yo’ chance.” 
ts did not hesitate. He stepped forward swiftly and 
o| strong fingers around Mr. Goforth’s left biceps. 
s' fearless and determined action, but unfortunately 
xorth had obviously not been well rehearsed in the 
fiouncee, 


I don’t 


Question is, does you do it 


Daniel’s right arm moved very much after the manner of 
an enraged rattlesnake. On the business end of the arm 
was a large and bony fist. The fist coincided with that 
portion of Cletus’ jaw which is technically known as the 
button, and Cletus sat down very, very suddenly. For 
perhaps twenty seconds he continued to sit, principally be- 
cause his muscles refused to function. The room was 
dancing, ebony faces appeared before him in a grinning 
smear. 

Gamely enough he struggled to his feet. Within a split 
second a ten-ton truck backed up against his jaw, and 
when he came to, it was amid the odor of assorted liniments 
and the caress of many bandages. Dr. Elijah Atcherson 
hovered over his bed and the eyes of the little colored 
doctor were distended with amazement. 

“Cletus,’”’ declared the eminent medico, “‘you certainly 
do possess an iron jaw.” 

“Man, you don’t know nothin’ ’bout iron. You ought 
to git kissed by that big feller’s fist.’ 

The doctor rari skillful fingers over the face of his patient. 

“No fracture. No concussion. A few contusions ——’’ 

“Oh, lawsy, if he’d on’y said somethin’! He just hauled 
off an’ hit. But wait till I git better!” 

Doctor Atcherson shook his head doubtfully. 

“From the way you talk, Cletus, I ain’t sure your brain 
ain’t affected.” 

For three days Cletus Moore lay in Doctor Atcherson’s 
private infirmary. The days were long and dreary. Friends 
dropped in to see him, but in all that long procession there 
was no sign of Electra Scott. Cletus’ eyes focused on the 
grim oaken panels of the door early in the morning and 
remained there until sleep time at night, hoping against 
hope that Electra might appear, and eventually concluded 
that the sight of a bouncer getting thoroughly bounced 
had been too much even for her loyalty. 

And so Cletus Moore lay idly and hungered for news. 
At length, when none came, he sent for his friend Florian 
Slappey. That elegantly haberdashed gentleman entered 
the sick room uncertainly and seated himself on the very 
edge of a wicker chair. It was quite plain that the usually 
debonair Florian was ill at ease. 

“You don’t seem yo’ nachel self, Florian.” 

“Me? Oh, Ise myse’f all right.’’ 

Cletus dropped his voice. 

“Florian,” he whispered, ‘‘how’s Electra?” 

Mr. Slappey stared raptly through a window. 

“She’s all right, I reckon.” 
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“T didn’t know She ain’t been aroun’ to see me.”’ 

“Ain’t she?” 

“No. An’ I wondered why.” 

“Goshamighty, cullud boy, don’t ask me why wimmin 
don’t do things—’specially Electra.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

‘Well, it ain’t none of my business.” 

“What ain’t?” : 

“You an’ Electra.” 

“But you is a friend of ourn.” 

“Pff! Friend of yourn mebbe, but not of hern.” 

“Florian!’’ Cletus stared accusingly at his friend. 
‘“Why ain’t you been aroun’ heah to give me some news?” ~ 

Evasion was out of the question, therefore Mr. Slappey 
answered his friend with astonishing directness. 

“Because,” he responded, ‘‘all the news I knows is 
rotten news.” 

Cletus lay back and closed his eyes. 

“Promulgate it, Florian; promulgate it.” 

‘Well, in the first place, what is you gwine do when you 
leaves this hospital?”’ 

“Me? Ise gwine back to work.” 

“Where?” 

“At the Oasis, of course.” 

“Yes, you is—not. What would you say was I to tell 
you that immedjitly after he slammed you in the jaw that 
big, no-’count Daniel Goforth gotten him yo’ job as 
bouncer?” 

“He did?” 

“Tt’s the one thing he didn’t do nothin’ else but.” 

“Well, I’ll be everlastin’ly kicked in the ribs!”’ 

“Also I. He put it up to them that you wasn’t no good 
bouncer else you woul’n’t of got bounced yo’se’f. Anyhow, 
the on’y job which you has got left is none.” 

Cletus waited; he was obsessed by a profound hunch 
that the worst was yet to come. 

“Go on,” he ordered gamely. 


“FA’m!” Florian was hesitant. He paused to light a 


- cigarette, then crossed to a window and stared down into 


the street. ‘‘ Yo’ job ain’t all Daniel Goforth has got.” 

“cc No? ” 

“Nos-suh. Also he has got yo’ gal.” 

“vil tidings which you speaks!” 

“T don’t know is it so evil. If a gal di’n’t think no mo’ of 
me than to th’ow me over fo’ the fust good-fo’-nothin’, 
hard-hittin’, slab-shouldered M 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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OWEVER 

the fluctu- 

ating for- 
tunes of agricul- 
ture may veer first 
in one direction 
and then in an- 
other, the subject 
of farm profits can- 
not be downed. 
Why the farmer 
fares so ill at times, 
and what should 
be done about it— 
these are questions 
of perpetually ab- 
sorbing interest. 

To attempt di- 
rectly and deliber- 
ately to contribute 
to this already 
overcrowded as 
well as endless dis- 
cussion is not my 
purpose. But it is 
hoped that indi- 
rectly a little light 
may be shed upon 
the question by 
setting forth in the 
simplest possible 
terms what strikes 
an outsider upon 
encountering at 
close range a single 
branch of agricul- 
ture. 

All my life I, 
like everyone else, 
have read and 
heard of orange 
groves. Although 
having had no 
more reason to be 
interested in or- i 
anges than in Lima 
beans or sweet po- 
tatoes, and having seen them growing only briefly and 
most casually in the course of short trips made for other 
purposes, I have been vaguely conscious, like everyone 
else, that there is something strangely alluring and fas- 
cinating about this particular branch of agriculture. 

But now for eight months I have lived in the midst 
of orange groves. As these words are written, the over- 
powering scent of blossoms comes in through every 
window in the house. There are trees near at hand, 
within fifty feet of my desk, and trees far away. They 
stretch for miles through valley bottoms and over hill- 
sides. Yet they never grow monotonous, because almost 
every grove and highway is bordered by stately palms 
and graceful. peppers, and the perfume of countless 
roses vies with that of orange blossoms. 

The weather is like the most beautiful of June days in 
the East and North. Yet hardly ten miles distant great 
mountain ranges guard the valley, their massive tops 
covered with snow so needful to irrigate the rich lands 
beneath. Here in one of the most famous of the world’s 
citrus districts are to be found, if anywhere, the beauty 
and intoxication of the semitropics. 
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Scenery of the Citrus Industry 


LL this is true, and more. But agriculture, even at 
its best, is not a reciprocal of scenic descriptions or 
real-estate adjectives. It is governed by the stern re- 
alities of natural and economic law, among which by 
no means the least are the behavior and frailties of 
human nature. 

Allis charm and beauty on the face of the land. The 
thick, heavy, luscious green of the leaves, the gleaming 
golden glow of the fruit, the white blossoms and the 
snow-clad mountains in the background combine to make 
a picture that rests and permeates the troubled mind. Here 
is a soft, easy, languorous atmosphere that seems both to 
relax and yet mildly inebriate. 

It is a picturesque, spectacular industry, is this business 
of raising oranges and lemons, with a curious gift for keep- 
ing itself in the public eye, despite the comparatively small 
value of its output and its rather slight economic impor- 
tance, nationally considered. Also it was the first to strike 
out upon the path of codperation, leading the way in the 
greatest of all marketing experiments. 


PHOTO. trum RIVERSIDE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Irrigation Near Riverside, California. Above—A City 
Built in the Orange Groves 


But the scenery and stage trappings of an industry are 
easily torn away. Farmers cannot live on perfume, no 
matter how intoxicating, and even mountain scenery some- 
how fails to pay grocers’ bills or loans at the bank, unless 
capitalized to attract the tourist. 

In any branch of agriculture the stern actualities are 
such as land values, climate, frost, excessive heat, water, 
fertilization, insect pests, cultural methods, overproduc- 
tion and markets, to name but a few. Into this complex of 
facts or forces, often but little understood by anyone, 
comes man with his abilities and inabilities, his resources 
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citrus-growing state, the writer cannot say. ; 
fornia the most unusual fact about the indus |, 
from the extent of the codperative movemel| 
degree to which it has been developed by outsi r 
in a sense by amateurs. 


Amateurs in Agriculture 


“ “NALIFORNIA citrus culture, among all 
tural industries, is peculiar in that the pe! 
have built it up have been, in many cases, 4 
ness men or professional men from the New 
and Central states,” says Dr. J. Eliot Co! 
standard textbook on Citrus Fruits. 
“Persons who have lost their health in th) 
of gaining wealth have bought and deyvelop'| 
properties, the management of which, by ret! 
life in the open sunshine and dry air, has rei| 
renewed health and steadied nerves. Citrus cul 
peals to people of intelligence and refinement, 
are being drawn from many occupations.” 
Let no one gather from these statements 2 
or superficial inference that the newcomer, the 
and the amateur necessarily prove unsuccesst 
efficient. They may show themselves quite the 
As Doctor Coit says, ‘‘These people brough 
industry much needed capital, commercial ha 
business ability.” 
But, nevertheless, the facts as stated do produ 
appreciable extent, peculiar and perhaps even | 
nary social, psychological and financial results. 
dustry is not, like many others, manned almost 4 
those who have been ambitious from their you 
enter it, but rather by many who have embrace! 
in life, quite often after having followed a long ‘ 
some other occupation. In other words, it cannot) 
said that the personnel of this industry is made up 
to a considerable extent, of those who have er 
not solely, exclusively and wholly from commercial | 

It is, true, of course, that men of means in the B. 
their fancy stock or dairy farms, often as mere 
Certainly the amateur spirit in agriculture is not 
to citrus fruits; consider the untold thousands of 
rienced persons who have ventured upon chicken | 
A considerable part of all the people who earn the 
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r because an occa- 
‘rash and inexperi- 
Jasterner makes an 
} purchase of an or- 
‘ove, does it follow 
tkerism is confined to 
ivestments. Losses 
aising oranges are, 
insignificant in com- 
‘with those sustained 
he purchases of oil 
and shares in new 
ons. 

tis peculiar about the citrus industry is its perfectly 
md open admission of the extent of the residential 
4, or intrusion, with the implication that profit 
; is not the sole motive. Francis Q. Story, an early 
nt of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, in 
some years ago concerning the industry which he 
to found, said: 

r ideal climate and the romance attending the grow- 
oranges and lemons have drawn into the ranks of 
growers many cultivated and bright business men 
ll sections of the world.” 


The Settlers of the Seventies 


AT are today the cities and towns of Southern Cali- 
rnia were originally settled as colonies from the East. 
st of the citrus districts was Riverside, settled by a 
ny organized by one J. W. North, who had previously 
da city in Minnesota and during the Civil War had 
as associate justice of the territory of Nevada. In 
ginal prospectus as of March 17, 1870, it was an- 
cd that 100 families were wanted to invest $1000 
he idea being to organize a colony of people of means 
telligence. 

James P. Greves, who went with the first party to 
site, reported later that the object had been to find 
, “first as a healthful resort and second for the raising 
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Orange Groves Stretching for Miles Through 


Vailey Bottoms and Over Hillsides 


current booklet of 
its chamber of com- 
merce says: 

“Tn its earlier de- 
velopment the pre- 
vailing purpose was 
to make it an ar- 
boreal city. There 
was enchantment 
in the thought that 
homes should be 
ensconced in the 
midst of orange 
groves, where the 
air was redolent 
with rich perfume 
and where golden 
globules hung in 
abundance in the 
foliage of deep 
green trees.” 

There seems no 
doubt that oranges 
can be grown com- 
mercially insuitable 
loeations for a dis- 
tance of 450 miles 
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The San Bernardino Mountains Form a Background for These Orange Groves 
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of semitropical 
fruit.” A few years 
after the colony 
was started it was 
described in anews- 
paper of that time 
as a place where 
everyone ‘‘had a 
piano and a top 
buggy.” 

Only a few 
months ago a very 
large tract of land 
in thesame district, 
already planted to 
oranges, was re- 
leased for subdivi- 
sion. All the adver- 
tisements stressed 
the scenic attrac- 
tions and spoke of 
the tract as being 
“in effect an im- 
mense and beauti- 
ful park.” Speak- 
ing of this same 
citrus center, the 
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north and south in California, from Shasta County to San 
Diego. But the great bulk of the groves are in the southern 
sections only. It is also well known that the southern por- 
tions of the state have bid much more energetically and 
successfully for the Easterner about to retire than have 
those farther north. Thus the conclusion appears war- 
ranted that residential rather than agricultural and com- 
mercial considerations have determined to some extent the 
location of the citrus industry. 

Although the commercial growth of oranges did not 
begin until the completion of the Southern Pacific to New 
Orleans in 1881, and received further impetus when the 
Santa Fe was built through in 1885, the first trees were 
taken to what is now our Southwest by the early mission 
The Franciscan monks who emigrated from 
Lower California in 1769 brought various semitropical 
fruits with them; and of twenty-one missions, it is said 
that all but three had gardens and orchards. 


The Orange in History 


HE orange was originally a native of India, South China 

or the Malay Archipelago. 
name was long ago influenced by the Latin word “‘aurwm,” 
or the French ‘‘or,” meaning gold; and the whole tradition 
of the orange, as it has come down to us, is through the 
medium of Moorish splendor and Spanish luxury. 


But its Hindu or Sanskrit 


The proud Spaniard did 
not carry apples with him on 
his conquests, but he did 
take the orange and the 
lemon. The former espe- 
cially came to grace the 
festive board of grandees; 
and if at any time oranges 
were lacking at his fiestas, 
the fastest dispatch riders 
were sent to far-away mis- 
sions to bring back the coy- 
eted fruit. 

Now there is modern eco- 
nomic significance in this 
hastily sketched bit of his- 
tory. Suppose a weary clerk, 
who has labored for years 
in an office in an Hastern or 
Northern city, dreams at his 
task of some day having a 
little place of his own in the 
warm sun of a semitropical 
climate. Or instead of a 
clerk, suppose it is a busi- 
ness man fairly prosperous 
but weary, a busy physician, 
a worn-out clergyman ora 
superannuated teacher. 

Does such a man think of 
raising hay or potatoes? He 
is far more likely to dream 
of oranges. There is no fla- 
vor of romance about hay 
or potatoes. Yet the value 
(Continued on Page 150) 


“My Arms,” She Announced, ‘‘Are Quite Better Now. 


is not unusual with last days of holidays. But it was 
a pity. Harry was to blame, although in Harry’s 
opinion the fault was Jill’s. 

The young are not remarkable for tact or generosity. 
They cannot always be relied upon to speak their minds; 
and as for speaking their hearts, that is the last thing to be 
looked for. 

Given a grain of gumption, Jill must have known that 
Harry was jolly sorry their time together was over and the 
summer had sped. Had he not shunned all society but 
hers? George Wrankin, in whose close company preceding 
holidays had been spent, had been completely ignored—if 
giving an old friend a shove in the eye and telling him 
whenever he cared to fetch it he could have a shove in the 
other eye can properly be called ignored. George Wrankin 
asked for it and got it. 

George had said, ‘‘Pretty thick, giving me the chuck 
and mooning off with a fool girl all day long.” 

Harry had said, ‘‘Better look out what names you call 
my young cousin.’’ 

George Wrankin replied, “‘Snibs! You’re potty.” 

That’s how he earned the shove in the eye. 

Jill had been present at the scene, an admiring spectator, 
with grave expression, comfortably scratching one shin 
with the rubber sole of the plimsoll on her other foot. 

George Wrankin departed blearily and muttering threats. 
Harry sped his departure with a few well-judged shots from 
his catapult. Thus was sacrificed an ancient friendship, and 
for what purpose? That he and Jill might start a new con- 
federacy and together roam the woods in search of game, 
bait for crows with the liver of hedgehogs, and set artfully 
contrived snares for jays and magpies, having one way in 
and no way out; also that they might tickle trout in the 
brook, indulge in perilous Alpine climbs on the old castle 
walls, ride bareback on the shaggy forest ponies and tear 
along furiously on the motor bike. In short, that they 
might form an adventurous partnership. 

At the time of the fight, Jill’s worth was unproved. For 
all Harry knew to the contrary, she might disclose herself 
a complete washout. His action had been spontaneous, 
hazardous. He had risked the success of an entire holiday 
to satisfy a vague half-formed sense of chivalry for a girl 
he scarcely knew. 


[ie last day of the holidays began very badly. This 


As George retreated out of range, rather tactlessly Jill 
had remarked, ‘‘Jolly good snibs for him.” 

To which Harry replied, ‘‘ You shut up anyhow.”’ 

Because she continued to grin and betray evidence of 
satisfaction in the woe of the conquered, Harry had per- 
force to incarcerate her in the Little Ease. 

The Little Ease was a fearsome place, situated high up 
in the roof of the old barn. It was accessible by a ladder 
and a trap door. When the ladder was removed it was no 
longer accessible. Within all was dark and frightening. 
One could not stand up because the roof was too low. 
When one moved about drifts of clinging cobweb ghosted 
across one’s cheeks. The only light came from below, per- 
colating upward through the warped tiles of Horsham 
shale and cracks in the floor. It was all wrong in the Little 
Ease. Bats hung from the joists upside down and their 
eyes were made of black-headed pins. There were horrid 
sounds, too, squeakings, rustlings and the worry of feath- 
ers. One had to sing in there and go mad. 

Jill, who was a stranger to most fears, made acquaint- 
ance with claustrophobia in the hateful confinement of the 
Little Ease. But she did not scream to be let out. On rather 
a terrified vocal stratum, she sang every song she knew, in- 
terpolating lines in derogation of Harry and all his ways. 

Harry, who had acquired his opinions of life in a hard 
school, gave her top marks for courage and endurance, and 
showed no resentment when, accidentally on purpose, she 
gave him a kick in the nose as they descended the ladder. 
The kick caused his nose to bleed profusely. Being a 
Spartan, Harry made no comment or complaint. Jill, being 
in embryo a woman, did not apologize, but she wiped his 
nose tenderly and effectively with a lump of wet moss. 
Neither of them was strong on handkerchiefs. 

This being the first feminine attention he had received 
other than from his mother or members of the domestic 
staff, Harry made the most of it. He submitted obligingly 
to an order to lie flat on his back in a pool of oil drippings 
from the motor bike, and declared that in placing the huge 
rusty key from the barn door between his shoulder blades, 
Jill marked herself a first aider of no mean merit. As a 

_further condescension, he allowed her the honor of handling 
the ferrets during the rat hunt which immediately fol- 
lowed. And when Lucy, a ferret of uncertain temper, bit 

- Jill neatly through the ball of the third finger, Harry prized 


They Don't Feel at All 
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open the locked jaws and sucked the wound ¥ 
enthusiasm, creating an aseptic vacuum that 
have adored. 

‘Sucking is the only thing for ferret bites,” hi 
“but it’s no good for snakes. For snakes, wh 
only thing.” bl 

Harry was brimful of only things and only way 

‘You ever been bitten by a snake?” asked Jill, | 
up her hand with its one clean finger. Bi 

“No; I’ve never tasted whisky,” was the ans} 
out! They’re coming!”’ ad 

Seurrying feet! An old brown rat peeped : 
Harry smote it fair with a rusty mashie and 
in one. ; 

“You are a good cosher,” said Jill admiringl} 
was a jolly fine cosh.” f 

“D’you mind not using the word ‘cosher 
addressing the dead rat professionally with th 
“‘Smiter, if you like, but not cosher. Don’t mind! 
you, but cosher is so putridly kiddish.’’ : 

Jill blushed and murmured, ‘‘ Ver’ well.” — 

She always blushed at Harry’s corrections; | 
were numerous, she was nearly always blushing 

“Matter of fact,’’ he went on, improving 
“sayings like ‘well played,’ ‘jolly fine’ and ‘g 
belong to the infant class, and are better cut 01 
I wanted to hand pots to a chap for somethi 
d’you know what I’d say?”’ ‘ 

ee What Hl ” 
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quite simply you know, ‘Wonderful man!’” 
“Would you?” said Jill. 
“Yes; it’s what they say at Oxford. A chap 

chap who knew. Wonderful man—see the idea’ 
“Yes, I do,” Jill nodded. “I do like it.” 


what he was—a wonderful man. 

repeated the words in tones of the deepest reveren 

ing on each syllable and underlining it. c 
“Oh, cricky! Not like that,” he pleaded; — 

you di nt mean it—see?—with a nonkaylant 

“‘But'suppose one does mean it?” a 
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NIAY June 13, 186— i have got a black Spanish 
ocer. he is most as big as a brama rooster only 
e nt got fethers on his legs whitch a brama roos- 
in his legs and the black Spanish has got a awful 
> hitch is brite red and awful long gills whitch is 
i and he has got a white face like a white kid 
{ rama rooster aint got a big comb or a big gills 
ared face. iforgot to say that the black Span- 
1e whitch the brama aint. so most ennyone can 
4), Spanish rooster from a brama rooster if he 
wthing at all. Ed Tole has got a rocky mountain 
n he is going to bring him up to fite. i bet mine 
h. what will you bet. 
ine 14, 186— today it raned and Ed brougt up 
@ iwanted Ed to put his rooster in my coop but 
;. arooster fites better in his own coop and Ed 
jold Ed i woodent be so scart as he was for enny 
@ Edsed he wasent going to give me all the odds. 
hem in the barn lof. well my rooster was the 
_thougt Ed’s wood get licked eesy and he went 
o\ter and nocked him into the corner and i thougt 
lite but the first good crack Ed’s rooster give him 
il and stuck up the fethers on the back of his hed 
sposter chased him up on a beem in the barn. 
sut to cut his head off but i dident dass do that 
alwe wood have et him and i woodent have got 
out of him but a good dinner. so i am going 
yap him with sumone for a rooster whitch can 


1415, 186— it taiks a prety good rooster to lick a 
ontain rooster. : 

16, 186— J. Albert Clark has got a hen book 
yshat they aint no sutch rooster as a rocky moun- 
but it is a American Dommyneck. it is a 
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English book, and i wood like to know what a English 
man knows about a rocky mountain rooster ennyway. 
Friday June 17, 186— brite and fair. a rocky mountain 
rooster has got fethers all over him like the fethers on the 
brest of a hork. my 2 horks whitch i naimed Hork and 
Spit and whitch dide becaus they et a poizened rat whitch 
old Miss Dire give them had sutch fethers on their brest. 
peraps that is why the rocky mountain is so good a fiter. 
Sat June 18, 186— referent mister Huggins whitch is the 
advent minister has got a red and black rooster sumthing 
like a game only it aint a game. today the minister and 
his wife all went off in a democrat wagon over sunday. he 
is going to preech in Hamton. soi got Ed to bring up his 
old rocky mountain rooster and we let out the ministers 
rooster and they had a ripping fite. they fit moar than 44 
a hour and then the ministers rooster give up and squorked 
and run his head into a corner so we gnew he was licked. 
both his rooster and Eds rooster was prety well bunged up 
and there combs was toar and there fethers pulled out. but 
the ministers rooster was the wirst. i put the old red roos- 
ter back in the coop. i bet when the old minister comes 
back he will wonder what has been eeting his roosters 
fethers. 

Sunday June 19, 186— it is hot as time today. we went to 
chirch and to sunday school. we are going to have a big 
sunday school concert in 2 weaks. 

Monday June 20, 186— last nite the minister and his fam- 
ily come back at six oh clock. i wached him throug a hoal 
in the fense. he come out with a pan of corn to feed his 
hens and when he saw that rooster he sed for mersy sakes 
what has happened to that rooster and he called his wife 
and she come out and she sed for hevens sake whitch is 
wirse than he sed. then he sed sum execrible villin has been 
putting his rooster in to fite my rooster and has most killed 
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By denry Al. Shute 
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him. then she sed i think that Shute boy must have did it 
for he is the wirst boy in the naborhood and he has got a 
rooster two. so the minister sed i will go over and see his 
rooster. if his rooster is all toar to peaces like mine i will 
know who done it. 

so he and his wife went back into the house and i went 
into my house. bimeby there was a gnock on the door and 
when i went to the door the old minister was there. when 
he see me he sed have you got a rooster whitch can fite. 
and i sed yes sir i have got one but i wood ruther not fite 
him sunday. cant you wate till tomorrow. he tirned aw- 
ful red and sed can i see him and ised yes sir. so we went 
out to the hen coop and he looked at my rooster and sed 
he aint the one and ised what will you bet and he sed young 
man i dont bet and i dont fite roosters but some evil dis- 
posed rowdy has interdused a forrin rooster into my coop 
and he has neerly succeeded in destroying my rooster ut- 
terly. do you know ennything about it. ised that is a 
pretty question to ask a feller. this black Spanish rooster 
is all the rooster i have got and ennyone can see that he 
aint been fiting for he isnt toar a bit and his comb and gills 
and his fethers are all shiny and smooth. 

he looked at the rooster and sed i gess that is so but if i 
find out the perpitraiter of this outrage i will persecute him 
to the xtent of the law. it is about time sum of these vi- 
laters of the law shood be brougt to jestice. then he 
waulked off without beging my parden for his cruil sus- 
pections. 

after supper he called me to the fense and asted me what 
fellers had roosters and i told him the naims of all the sissy 
fellers i gnew. Willie Simpson and Johnny Wilson and 
Lewis Sanborn and Paul Emerson and fellers like that most 
of whitch go to his sunday school and told him where they 

(Continued on Page 129) 


Ed Got Scart anid Wanted to Stop the Fite and Finish it Another Day. But Old John Sed the Fite Will Go on Till One Rooster Squorks and Gives Up 
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“You Will Never Give Me a Lesson.’’ He Took a Step Toward His Father. “‘I am Now the Champion, Not You’? 


OUIS MERIGNON sat on a three-legged stool 


PD LaF 7 8) te 70 He took her arm, starting towar' 
in the corner of the Salle Merignon, maneuver- LS Wr £ A / CI Yin S salle, though she hung back, attracted 
ing a tiny sword, a fleuret, which was at least a . a “hse of shining steel—rapiers, foils and sab 


a foot shorter than the regulation foil and weighed 
only a few ounces. He was half dressed for a fenc- 
ing bout, in knee breeches and stockings; but wearing in- 
stead of his canvas vest, which was flung over a chair, only 
a sleeveless cotton shirt. He was giving a lesson to his son 
Norbert, a blond, curly-headed eight-year-old, who skipped 
before him on the rubber mat with another light foil made 
especially to fit his hand. 

It was early morning, in the spring of the year 1881. 
The Third French Republic had risen definitely from the 
ashes of empire, and the French art of escrime was again 
luring pupils to the famous salle in the Rue Monsieur le 
Prince. 

There the Merignon dynasty of swordsmen had ruled 
for three-quarters of a century, since the Great Emperor, 
who, as First Consul, lived around the corner at the Palais 
du Luxembourg, gave his exalted patronage to Pierre 
Merignon, the founder. 

From that time new Merignons arrived in the world 
with the single purpose of equaling their forbears, if not 
excelling them, in sword craft. Every one had become a 
champion, and the name was renowned throughout Europe. 
Therefore it was entirely necessary that Norbert Merignon 
should thrust and parry with purpose. His father, sitting 
on the stool in order to equalize height and reach, fended 
him off, laughing, when, to encourage the ehild, he allowed 
himself to be touched, but with such keen professional in- 
terest that often he forced a repetition of the same exercise 
until the boy was exhausted. 

Madame Merignon entered the salle unnoticed. Norbert 
continued darting back and forth on the piste. The father, 
with his great legs spread out from the stool, held the 
absurd weapon straight before him, demanding that the 
small pupil break down his guard. It was well enough, 
giving fencing lessons to a child—especially a Merignon 
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child—but Pére Merignon was entirely of steel and dis- 
regarded time. Therefore it was necessary often for the 
mother to visit the salle, literally to snatch the boy away. 
Holding to her hand on this morning was a little girl of 
four, with long brown curls and brown eyes that stared, 
frightened, as Louis Merignon’s foil was dashed aside and 
Norbert, with a shrill triumphant ery, flashed his bright 
blade straight at the father’s breast. 

The bout halted as the child began to sob. Louis whirled 
about, then leaped from the stool and clasped her in his 
arms. He soothed her, roughly but adequately, holding 
his blade before her eyes and finally pushing it into her 
hands, assuring her that it would not hurt. The tears con- 
tinued only a moment, then she began to smile as she 
scrambled down to the floor. 

She was Laure St. Vincent, daughter of a professional 
fencer, also an old comrade in arms of Merignon through- 
out the war with Prussia, who, as the result of wounds 
received at Sedan, died shortly after the child’s birth. His 
widow, with just enough money to live quietly, had then 
taken a small apartment in the Rue du Val de GrAace, to be 
near the Merignons, living in the same street, and that 
their children might play together in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. 

Laure ran toward the boy, brandishing the sword. He 
seized the blade with his free hand and jerked it to the 
floor. 

“Look out, Laure,” he said importantly; “that’s dan- 
gerous for girls.” 

She again showed signs of tears, and he became more 
condescending, patting her on the head. 

“You’ve never been here before. Come, I’ll show it to 
you.” 
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one wall. But he hauled her along, tc 
above which hung a portrait of Pier 
“There is my great-grandfather, the f 
Norbert said proudly. ‘‘Father says he wat 
we fight—all the Merignons.” 

His tradition even then had taught hin 
cestor must be the first introduced. H 
emnly to the old champion. The smal 
impressed, but only for an instant. 

“‘He’s ugly,” she avowed definitely. “Us 

Norbert, offended, drew her away. 
miniature, exquisitely framed, hung betw 
showed a slim, elegant youth, in gorgeo 
ered with decorations. 

“The prince imperial,’ the boy announ¢ 
here before he had to go away to England 
him.”’ He hurried on to another painting, 
elegant young man, but wearing full fencing 
with a dueling épée in hand. 

“That’s Uncle Charles. He was killed ai 
Father says it was a shame and that he w: 
who never had a chance.” 

But Laure had gone back to look at the be 
beautiful uniform and decorations. Norbert 
tug at her arm. . 

“Come on,” he said crossly. ‘Aren’t 
us? You've got to be interested, you kno 
we grow up, you'll have to come here lik 
your little boy and take him away.” 

‘he child at that moment was looking a 
with jeweled handle, hanging on the wall b 
ture, She pointed without speaking. 

“T was going to show that to you last 
said. “That was the sword worn by the 
when he was murdered. It belonged to grea 
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d and touched it lovingly. “Father won’t let 
. wn,” he murmured regretfully. 

he away, across the room, pointing at a large 
nag above the line of swords. It showed the 
, ture of a man wearing a dark leather fencing 
stvelvet in the softness of the painted texture. 
ys thrown back proudly and one hand was 
‘hhilt of a sword. 

_hlyrac, the famous duelist of the Empire,” 
raced, as though reciting a lesson. ‘“‘Father is 
yy who ever beat him, but father says he was 
Jslead too. He was killed in the war.” 

lerir] shuddered and backed away. Then she 
mjh of the room, Norbert after her, to where 
a daguerreotype of a baby. 

ay,” she said, kissing the picture delightedly. 
iinice baby?” The boy looked disgusted and 
ew. She turned and shook his arm, stamping 
“ho is it?”’ she demanded. ‘Tell Laure.” 
fegnon was standing behind them. 

isi picture of Norbert, ma chére petite,” he 
ir her curls. “Norbert, you know, is the hope 
arnons—you don’t understand—you are too 


Bas he steered them toward the door where 
Veignon was waiting. 

rand, pére,”’ Norbert said, breaking away. He 
{nd with the small foil that he still held gave 
th full fencing salute, that long ceremony which 
ithe stilted formality of a bygone epoch, but 
‘pupil that passed through the Salle Merignon 
fie he was permitted to hold a sword on guard. 
nimsciously, and solemnly, Louis Merignon 
t}. other foil and returned his son’s salute, while 
dig Madame Merignon’s hand tightly, watched 
nieyes. 


e)orzial entered Larue’s, overlooking the Place 
deine, at a few minutes after midnight. At 
gipants of the red-and-gold supper room had 
est, for if Madame Dorzial elected to visit 
| 
At 


A Cry Burst Upon Him, a Deafcning Shout, the Single Voice of the Mob. 


Larue’s on this particular evening in the late spring of 
the year 1901, then Norbert Merignon, champion fencer 
and latest favorite of mondain Paris, might arrive soon, 
even though Baron René Sapigny filled the rdle of official 
escort. 

A dozen men scrambled hastily from their seats as the 
lady passed through the center aisle, the maitre d’hétel 
backing and bowing before her. Waiters leaped to draw 
back a table that had rigidly been held vacant all evening. 
The orchestra leader made obeisance while he continued 
directing. Madame Dorzial stood for a moment, negli- 
gently nodding return. greetings. Her tall figure was 
dressed in black that admirably contrasted with her marble 
neck, arms and shoulders, against which no jewels chal- 
lenged perfection. In her jet hair, piled high above a 
Greek profile, she wore diamonds, set an inch apart on a 
thin gold chain, that sparkled like raindrops when she 
moved her head. 

“T am not hungry,” she declared, sinking back upon the 
velvet wall divan. ‘‘Please, when Norbert comes, do go 
away. We can all meet later at the Pré Catelan.”’ 

Baron Sapigny, excellent chef de cabinet of his excellent 
political master, showed no annoyance as he signaled a 
waiter. He fixed a monocle and stared at his companion, 
tapping a gold cigarette case. 

“My dear Fernande,” he said finally, “‘you do use us, all 
of us, most admirably. Tonight, par exemple, I have the 
pleasure to sit beside you at the cercle, while your latest 
sensation, Monsieur Norbert Merignon, defeats the Ital- 
ian, Niardi, and wins the international championship. 
Now, it appears, we are here only to await the hero.” 

Madame Dorzial smiled provokingly. 

“Don’t be absurd, mon ami. Naturally, you may not 
leave me before Norbert arrives. Naturally, then I do not 
wish you to remain.” 

The waiter arrived with champagne. The orchestra 
leader bowed before the table. Madame commanded a 
selection from the new opera Louise that had created such 
furor at the Comique. 

The night was warm. Through the open windows and 
doors, the leaves in the tree-lined place gleamed under the 


are lights. The majority of the crowd within had come 
from the cercle d’escrime, and the victory of Merignon was 
the chief topic. 

There were practically no foreigners. Larue’s made no 
effort to compete with the cosmopolitanism of the neigh- 
boring Maxim’s, down the Rue Royale. Its excellent 
cuisine, splendid orchestra, its atmosphere of elegant pec- 
cability—were reserved almost exclusively, at the mid- 
night supper hour, for Parisians. 

The orchestra played Depuis le Jour, softly, lovingly. 
Madame Dorzial absorbed the music, meanwhile glancing 
at the tables, shrouded in rose light from tiny lamps and 
glittering with exquisite ware. A man wearing the rosette 
of the Legion of Honor bowed over her hand. She drew 
him toward her, leaning forward to whisper, smiling. The 


»man nodded, almost imperceptibly, as he turned back to 


his table. Sapigny raised his glass. 

“‘What is it this time?” he asked, slightly ironic. ‘‘The 
red ribbon for Norbert?”’ 

“René, you annoy me—slightly. So—so I drink your 
health,’”’ she continued, smiling, a trifle insolently: “Asa 
bureaucrat, even an unimportant one, you know the an- 
swer to your question quite as well as His Excellency. Be- 
sides, all the Merignons have had decorations. His father 
has a dozen. Come, be sensible. Listen to Charpentier’s 
adorable music.” 

“But the Merignons won them,” Sapigny commented 
dryly. 

Madame Dorzial flushed slightly, then glanced impa- 
tiently and anxiously toward the entrance. Many women 
stared at her, but she did not mind that. It was still the 
epoch when the femme du monde rather than the jeweled 
manikin could set the fashion. Her position was reason- 
ably secure. She was conveniently a widow and could 
appear in public as she liked. She was sufficiently wealthy 
to admire whom she chose, and still sufficiently under 
forty to have a succession of masculine devotees. Her long 
list numbered even cabinet ministers. She glanced, a 
trifle uneasily, at the man wearing the rosette, seated far 
down the room; and then, contemptuously, at Sapigny 

(Continued on Page 109) 


‘“‘Merignon!’’ it Screamed. “‘Merignon! Vive Merignon!”’ 


AM theultimate rent collector. 
i[ Not the easy-going young man 

from the agent’s office who 
says it will be all right if you bring 
it in tomorrow or mail a check. 
Not the stenographer who warns you by tele- 
phone that the landlord wants his money right 
away. Not the agent with the polite line about 
the steps he doesn’t want to take. And not the 
bullyragging landlord, telling you and the neigh- 
borhood you’re to pay or get out. My work starts 
when the landlord quits asking for it and decides , 
to take what’s coming to him. I’m the constable. 

Nobody likes me—not even 
the property owner and the real- 
estate agent, who ought to be 
my best friends. I’ve had ’em 
kick, after hiring me to do my 
stuff, that my methods stir up 
a row and give the landlord a 
bad name! They can recite the 
laws under which I operate, but 
every time I collect they seem 
to think I’ve put something 
over. If I don’t get all the 
money, not one landlord in a 
hundred will order me to go 
the limit. They’ll compromise 
for whatever the tenant offers. 
Sometimes this is because the 
landlord wants to be decent, 
but other times it is because 
he won’t believe I can really sell 
a man’s furniture and get away 
with it. 

The general impression is 
that I collect by being hard- 
boiled and by using rough- 
house tacties. I’ll plead guilty 
to the first count, but not to 
the second. After fifteen years’ 
experience as a constable, I 
count definitely on spending 
one week a year in the hospital. 
I’ve never figured it out exactly, 
but that’s below my fifteen-year 
average. One year I had six 
weeks of it. I keep it lower now 
by taking no chances, even 
when the people seem to be 
law-abiding and peaceful. 


A Constable’s Powers 


UT even though I’ ve learned 

to duck, I had two days’ rest 
last week with a scalp wound 
that would have been a fractured skull if I 
hadn’t side-stepped. It happened in a high- 
class residential district where we had a levy on 
a middle-aged man and his wife who had fallen 
behind in their rent and ignored all attempts 
to collect. The rate was $125 a month, and the 
man was evidently well able to pay. I don’t 
know why he didn’t. All I ever know in ad- 
vance is that the rent is delinquent. 

Anyhow, we were admitted without any trouble, and 
nobody made any objection when I started to write out an 
inventory. But just when I leaned over the library table 
the lady became hysterical, grabbed a bronze Venus by the 
arm stumps and crowned me. Then she took another 
swing and dropped my assistant. Meantime her husband 
just stood there and laughed. He was still laughing when 
we got up, but he stopped after we had the lady locked in 
a closet and got possession of the statue. The hospital got 
three customers, and he was one of them. 

That was self-defense. We never get rough unless we 
have to. It doesn’t pay. No matter what anybody may 
say about me, I’m a peace officer first, last and all the 
time. You may confuse me with the writ server and call 
me names for putting people out of their homes, but that 
only shows you haven’t read the law. If you had you 
would know that the constable is the oldest and in many 
respects the most powerful agent for preserving the peace, 
with a direct warrant from the people by election, and au- 
thorities in common law older than the Norman Conquest. 
And even the name was derived, according to some of the 
legal historians, from the Roman comes stabuli, or master 
of the horse. 

There’s not much of that vanished glory to my job now, 
however. It’s all rent collecting. I discovered after the 
first two or three years that it was the only function of the 
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Then the Rich Man’s Wife, Who Came of a Family That Had Been Wealthy for 
Generations, Lit Into My Deputy and Bawled Him Out Until He Got Mad 


office showing any kind of regular income, and ever since 
then I’ve specialized in that one branch. For my own pro- 
tection I’ve made a study of all the old laws relating to 
constables, and they give me so much power and so many 
duties—forgotten by nearly everybody, but still intact— 
that it makes me laugh. I keep in touch with new legisla- 
tion and court decisions, wondering when a halt will be 
called. Efforts to limit police power are being made all the 
time, but the lawmakers seem to forget about the con- 
stable unless they want to add something to his powers. 

Only a few years ago, for instance, the blue daisy was 
added to my collection of victims. Before that I was sup- 
posed to make landowners stamp out Canadian thistle and 
a few other weeds whenever I found them, and an old law 
provided that if any citizen notified me in writing about a 
patch of forbidden weeds, and I didn’t compel the land- 
owner to destroy them or do it myself, I could be dragged 
into court and fined $100. Under a group of laws running 
way back to the English common law, I have specific au- 
thority to do many things a policeman only gets away with 
by bluff. Police authority of any kind is second, third or 
even fourth hand, being passed along through a list of job 
holders under the elected officer. But mine is direct. 

I’m the vermiform appendix of law enforcement. If you 
have paid your rent within a reasonable time of the due 
date, voted peacefully and cut down your own blue daisies, 
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Evict nr 


F HE believe {I 

is not safe wil 
stable may rem 
But the comm 
simply to plaste) hi 
a notice with ti|t 
taining a rougl i 
everything in si| 
let it stand 
doesn’t pay 
is taken awe 


lic sale, an 
made in another five days hi 
public auction, or enough of 
rental and his costs. t 
In practice, as I said before, 1 
just that way in one case out of 
furniture is worth anything t 
the landlord—often for half or a 4 
he owes. If it isn’t likely to 
public sale the landlord gener: 
stable to leave it on the sidewalk, be 
eviction of the delinquent tenant. 
get us into more trouble than outrigh’ 
ture. When the stuff is worth taking to 
can throw a bluff that they are movi 
form, and nobody except the tenant 
keeps his mouth shut. But when three 
to pile furniture in front of a house evel 
has happened, and sympathy is alwa. 
We have to work fast then to avoid a fi 


about the powers of the constable, 
limitations. Before I can grab a man 
get into his house. And the law, upheld t 
and backed overwhelmingly by publics 
I must use peaceful means to gain entrance: 
in rent dodging that is as much as tos 


true. The law says I must not break dow 
also says that once I get past the front d 
the door or lock in the house, including 
her containers, if the owner refuses t 

\ Since this is the law, we get past the fr 
and persuasion or maybe a little rush. If 
(Continued on Page _ 


rie] happens as with cages—the birds with- 
¢cet in, and those within despair of getting 
bi 


—MONTAIGNE. 


i 

TIE to our public—raise your hands, 
bh of you—we feel it is only fair to 
seat once that the writer of this article is not one 
rdito borrow M. Montaigne’s slangy phrase, who 
abut. Onthe contrary. Thoroughly fed up, to 
ir argot of our English cousins, as someone once 
4-behind their backs, of course—as we are by the 
of:ueand anything but snappy stories in current 
| «titled Why I Took My Husband Back—I 
‘xiange Him; How I Tried to Lose My Wife and 
de like, we feel it is high time someone came 
pisent the other side of this always burning ques- 
wemphatically assure our readers—thank you, 
withem down now—there is another side! We 
ware on it. And it is from that side—which is 
-ctside—and despite the gloomy word pictures 
di by our ungrateful little brothers and sisters 
wo seem to forget that they owe the big money 
ang right now to the unhappiness marriage has 
ie, that we boldly, unflinchingly assert that it 
fv. Yes, sir! And furthermore, so completely 
yioeen on the proposition that for the first time 
s e have determined to go in for the thing our- 
s'ious way. 

| 

Man a Necessary Evil 


ausion we did not, as the saying goes, jump at. 
id at it only after years and years of bitter 
,nd it is the story of that experience which 
1¢0 tell here, in the hope that it may help other 
i. knowsit probably won’t help us. It is always 
ale policy to bare one’ssoul publicly—although, 
et state of the literary market, bared souls are 
Me on the hoof than they have ever brought— 
tinder such a title would seem to make it inevi- 
ay eligible man who is introduced to us within 
€ years, inclusive, should immediately upon 
mame run and hide his head in his mother’s 
qwer whimpering under sofas. Our better 
‘Ars with our altruism. Is it, we ask ourselves, 
yarn our single sisters that, in this great coun- 
here are so many marriages per capita that 
pactically be said to be ad lib, the sooner they 
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say “‘I do”’ the better? On the other hand, aren’t we get- 
ting paid for this? We pause for a reply. 

Now go on with the story. 

We were not always thus. Although we have always 
been more or less heartily in favor of man, arguing, as our 
best militarists do of war, that though he might have his 
unpleasant side civilization has not yet found anything to 
take his place; and although matrimony has had our unquali- 
fied approval ever since we were a big enough girl to wear 
our skirts very short, we always felt that it was just one of 
those things we were surely going to do some day when we 
had plenty of time—like putting tonic on our hair every 
night, or getting up ten minutes earlier mornings to take a 


cold shower. You know. No hurry about beginning it.’ 


We also believed, in common with the rest of our sex— 
which we are sure by this time our readers have guessed to 
be that so often laughed off by after-dinner speakers as the 
weaker—that the regulation mail-order catalogue Maiden’s 
Dream No. 3892A of the Knight in Shining Armor, waving 
white plume, milk-white steed, et cetera, et cetera, f. 0. b. as 
per invoice, would eventually materialize, sc why worry 
now? As far as we could see, judging by the world about 
us, we had every bit as good a chance of getting married as 
of getting pyorrhea; and a four-to-one shot seemed fair 
enough odds to justify our policy of laissez faire, or waiting 
for George to ask us. Ah, how little did we wot! 

We can’t remember now the exact moment we began to 
wot, but looking back over it all we think the thing must 
have been coming to a head for a long, long time. Gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, our world had been changing. Whereas 
it had formerly been round and we had nearly lost our bal- 
ance a hundred times a day, trying in our excitement to 
peek over the edge and see what was coming next, we now 
listlessly felt it to be perfectly flat. Somehow there seemed 
to be not nearly as many men in it as there used to be— 
attractive men, that is—and yet there were lots and lots 
and lots more women. Time was when we had gone to 
parties thrilling with expectations which if they were not 
quite realized that time we were sure would be the next. 
Now it dawned upon us that we never expected anything 
of a party any more. We didn’t have to. We knew. If it 
was a luncheon, or any sort of strictly feminine affair, it 
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‘made broth for the baby! Think of the nerve, my dear 


29 


was as certain to follow as the night the day that 
our sole contribution to the oceasion would be to do 
a calvincoolidge through two hours of what, for 
lack of a better word, we will call conversation 
similar to the ensuing: 

said she wanted ten dollars a month extra if she 


” 


“ 


“cc 


every night, positively every night. So finally, when 
she got all through, I simply said as quietly and digni- 
fiedly as I could, ‘ Very well, Helga, if that is the attitude 
you choose to take after all Mr. Rogers and I have done for 
you, you might just as well go now re 

**____ only two, but he wears a four-year-old size 
‘—__a butler they’d had for four years, but every bottle, 


” 


” 


‘ 


my dear, had been emptied and filled with 
“‘__. _ four dollars a day and carfare, and still they aren’t 
satisfied unless you give them € 
ae and Doctor Wills said his ears must be punctured 
at once, so fg 


Straws That Point the Wind 


QUALLY certainly, if the nature of the function 

called for what some master word painter has 
described as “mixed company,” it was inevitable that 
we should encounter society’s Grim Reaper, bridge. 
Any pleasing deviation from this regular procedure was 
so much velvet, for we had ceased to expect it. 

There were, too, other straws that should have shown us 
which way the wind was blowing. To begin with, little by 
little we became aware that we were not so young as we 
once were. If our readers are interested in the exact fig- 
ures—keep your seats, please, and don’t crowd—we don’t 
mind in the least admitting that it is about eighteen months 
ago come Whitsuntide, as nearly as we can remember, 
when we first noticed that we had lost all interest in the 
beautiful youths in the collar advertisements, and were 
only attracted to billboards depicting those splendid, 
distinguished-looking, middle-aged Men Who Do Things, 
who are so evidently and happily discussing large business 
transactions or similar golf scores over their cigarettes. 
This vital statistic, if you double it, add ten to it and then 
take away what you first thought of, will give you a pretty 
accurate idea of what is really none of your business. 
Lastly, as far as looks went we had reached that stage 
where we could fool some of the people some of the time, 

(Continued on Page 203) 


Chairmen of Committees are Invariably Married Women Who are, Oh, So Unwillingly, Forced to Go to Palm Beach With Their Husbands 


HE longer 
you travel in 
South Amer- 


ica the more you 
appreciate the 
magnificence of 
distances and the 
spaciousness of 
empire. Nowhere 
are these more im- 
pressive than in 
Brazil, where we 
now halt for the 
last stop of the ac- 
tual journey. 
Here is akinship 
with us that goes 
beyond extent of 
domain. The re- 
public is officially 
called the United 
States of Brazil. 
Like our own land, 
itrepresents a min- 
gling of races 
which include, 
among many 
others, the African 
negro, who con- 
tributed his hue to 
a varied color 
scheme. Here 
dwell the descend- 
ants of a colony of 
unreconstructed 
rebels who fled 
south of the equa- 
torinthedark days 
following our Civil 
War and set up a 
little Dixieland 
amid the stretches 
of Sao Paulo. 
Romance lurks 
everywhere. Off 
the northern coast 
lies the island of 


Trinidad, not to be confounded with the British West 
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RAZU is 
sole p 
beyond Pai 
which a si jl 
does not dominate. In Argentina, for example, i 


A Glimpse of the Rio De Janeiro Harbor 


in South America revolution and constructive evolution do 


Indian possession of the same name, which is supposed to 
be the original of Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Over Brazil 
ruled the benevolent-looking Dom Pedro, the one imperial 
exile who left his benediction upon the land that cast him 
out. Somewhere in these jungle fastnesses lies E] Dorado, 
the fabled Golconda which lured Spanish, Dutch, Portu- 
guese and British adventurers to their undoing. 

As in Argentina, bigness is the dominant note, but with a 
capital B. Brazil’s area of about 3,275,510 square miles is 
greater than that of the United States when you exclude 
Alaska and insular possessions. She is not only the largest 
of the South American republics but ranks as the fourth 


not always go hand in hand. 

Of wider interest is the fact that Brazil is the real German 
stronghold in South America. In the south lie three 
states—Parana, Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do 
Sul—which are Teutonic colonies in many respects. Last 
year Rio Grande do Sul celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival of the first German immigrants. 
They bore to that part of Brazil something of the same rela- 
tion that the Pilgrim Fathers did to New England, because 
they inaugurated an epoch of progress. As I pointed out in 
the first article of this series, there is little doubt that had 
the Germans won in the World War, they would have 


Aires is the whole works, so to speak. This is alsi M 
Montevideo, which lords it over Uruguay; of Lin|y 


is the nerve center of Peru; and to a lesser d 
Santiago and Chile. 


a: 


In Brazil, on the other hand, you have, in ad ji 


Rio de Janeiro, big communities like Sao Paulo, & 


capital of the state of that name; Pernambuc 
Santos, Bahia and Porto Alegre. Each of these 
palities has a personality all its own. Sao Pau 
Chicago of South America, while Para is identil 
rubber. Porte Alegre is more German than Por 
Santos is the greatest of all coffee ports. 
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country in size in the world. Through 
the northern part flows that mighti- 
est mother of all inland waters, the 
Amazon, upon whose broad bosom 
ocean vessels ply for 2300 miles. The 
untapped vastness of forest wealth 
contains a vast supply of useful and 
ornamental timber as well as medi- 
cinal plants no* found anywhere else. 
Rubber and diamonds are only two 
items in an assortment of natural 
riches almost unequaled. 


German Influence 


N BRAZIL we are back again in 

the unrest belt. Revolution is 
well-nigh synonymous with the name 
of the country. Like the republic 
itself, upheaval is on a big scale. 
Having no outsiders to fight, the 
Brazilians scrap among themselves, 
and it seems to be their favorite occu- 
pation. Since 1922 there have been 
two major civil wars, and the second 
is still going on. Here you have the 
reason why a land of immense possi- 
bilities for agricultural development 
is thirty years behind Argentina. 
The milreis, the unit of money in 
Brazil, is as badly shot up as some of 
the rebel ranks. The trouble is that 


Though there is a variety | 
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of her eminence as the world 
est coffee producer. It is a) 
unwritten law in Brazil that)? 
dent of the republic must oP 
one of these two sections. 
For the United States, Bi 
peculiar economic interest. ) 
1924 we outstripped Great 3} 
as seller and are now first ant 
exporting nations. We also b/ 
products in Brazil than in ai 
South American country. 
our purchases aggregated $1) 
668, or more than 40 per cer 
total. The bulk of this huge 
for coffee, which comprises 
cent of the exports. In the 
Sao Paulo is produced 70 pei 
all the coffee grown. The ¢' 
dustry, with its many ramific! 
they include a buyers’ strik! 
United States—will be dealt’ 
detail in the next article. 
To the average man wh¢ 
the world only from what 
Brazil largely means Rio de 


A Railway Station in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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The Principal Business Street of Rio 
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yraveler raves about it and the enthusiasm is well 
di. When you have seen this incomparable harbor, 
biome obsessed with its beauty. No matter what 
sn review, before or after, on your South American 
| it stands out as the one place of enchanting, almost 
bable beauty. The best of Norway and Italy 
I because there is a blending of picturesqueness of 
‘th the charm of Como. The Taj-Mahal and the 
n/athedral in the moonlight are entrancing, but they 
sit what might be termed peaks in the range of 
alachievement. Rio, as it is always called for short, 
jvels of islands washed by azure waters and flanked 
yjure-clad hills, is a product of Nature so bewitching 
li effect as to have an element of unreality. You feel 
is a back drop on the stage and sooner or later must 
ld up. ; 
moment you reach Rio from Buenos Aires you sense 
%t. Where the Argentine capital is alive with pep 
bstle, the show city of Brazil is languorous under 
« heat. There is an illusion that winter sometimes 
e to those 
ut few peo- 
ge ever been 
tdiscover it. 
veverything 
slowly ex- 
e taxicabs, 
| break all 
i, 


ie Zones 

‘second out- 
inding im- 
ion, and it 
ym the com- 
il situation, 
utofcontact 
le by-prod- 
’ the extra- 
ry mixture 
i. In this 
» Brazil is a 
‘ Argentina. 
| you have 
‘ong Italian 
‘ce. The city 
> Paulo is 
ated by Ital- 
vho consti- 
2arly 40 per 
the popula- 
1d who help 
xe it one of 
est cities in 
th America. 
tinnes of 
_ America, 
sco Matar- 
ae up in 
—the port 
i0 Paulo— 
century ago, 


a penniless immigrant boy. Today he is the merchant 
and manufacturing prince of the republic and he is 
only one of many of his countrymen who have risen 
from poverty to plutocracy. 

As you study the Brazilian business map you find 
that it is divided into zones of nationality. In the 
north rule the Portuguese, who are direct descendants 
of the early discoverers and settlers. The aristocracy 
is composed of these Portuguese, who have not inter- 
married with other races. They are like the ruling 
caste in Argentina, Chile and Peru, in whom the 
Spanish strain remains uncrossed. In the central 
southern section the Italians are in control, while the 
extreme south is the German domain. 

As in Argentina, the French also are factors. The 
beginnings of the Guinle family, now in the third gen- 
eration and the richest in all Brazil, are typical of 
what has happened. The grandfather of the Guinles 
was a humble tailor who came over from France in 
1848 and settled in Rio 
Grande do Sul. With him 
arrived a boyhood friend, 
Candide Gaffree, who 
hailed from Dunkirk. 
Their children became as- 
sociated inwhat has grown 
to be the largest single 
Brazilian-owned enter- 
prise in the country. I re- 
fer to the great piers at 
Santos, which still remain 
a family property and are 
among the most profitable 
intheworld. Itis only part 
of the Guinle holdings. 
What makes the human 

element in Brazil distinct as 
compared with the popula- 
tion of all the other South 
American countries is that 
the negro is a factor. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of slaves 
were brought over from 
Africa to work in the forests 
and on plantations. Many 
have maintained their race 
integrity. You can see repli- 
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cas of grizzled Virginia uncles Arthur Bernardes, the President of Brazit cipal contributors. The numerous 


and mammies in many sec- 

tions, especially the northern. The negro blood has also 

been blended with that of the Portuguese and other races. 

In consequence there is really no color line, as we know it, 

in Brazil. Yet this matter of blood is a sensitive subject. 
I asked a swarthy waiter in a Rio restaurant about his 

nationality and he answered quick as a flash, ‘‘ There are 


The Harbor at Rio, Viewed From the Top of Mount Corcovado 


A Residence Street in Rio 


only two races in me—Portuguese 
and Brazilian.’”’ He was eager to 
disclaim any negro influence. 


The Lower Classes 


T IS difficult to define just what a 
Brazilian is. He is best described 
perhaps as a descendant of those 
original Portuguese, or a result of a 
race mixture in which the Portu- 
guese and the Indian are the prin- 


mulattoes, however, have negro 
blood. Of course, many Italians and Germans have inter- 
married with the old-line Portuguese as well as other lines, 
and their children and children’s children are Brazilian 
subjects. 

Although Brazil has the biggest economic possibilities 
of any South American country, her lower classes are 
in an appalling 
state. The farmer 
laborerisignorant, 
inert, backward 
and slipshod. His 
problem is partly 
pathological, due 
to the wide prey- 
alence of hook- 
worm. Poverty is 
rampant and eco- 
nomic and other 
illiteracy the rule. 
A single shirt and 
a pair of pants 
serve the average 
male for a whole 
year. Practically 
all the shoes worn 
are made within 
the republic. Last 
year the output 
was about 10,000,- 
000 pairs, yet 
the total popula- 
tion is more than 
30,000,000. To 
achieve its des- 
tiny, Brazil must 
raise both the hu- 
man and the pro- 
ductive standards. 

Business is car- 
ried on in a wide 
area under primi- 
tive conditions. 
Outside the cities, 
checks drawn by 
the most reliable 
firms and individ- 
uals are looked 

(Continued on 

Page 206) 
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National Dividends 


HE excellent condition of the United States Treasury 

as of July first points unmistakably to a national divi- 
dend declaration in the shape of lower taxes. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, a reduction took place 
in the country’s gross debt of $734,619,102, and the sur- 
plus on July first was four times the estimate of last 
October, which is a type of financial figuring wholly to the 
country’s liking. Mr. Mellon pointed out that this surplus 
already had been used for debt reduction and was therefore 
not available for tax reduction. Only the surplus to be 
expected in future years should be so employed, he said. 

But debt reduction is only a slightly roundabout and de- 
layed form of lowering taxes. The second inevitably fol- 
lows the first, not always to exactly the same extent, but 
along the same general lines. There is such marked prog- 
ress in the right direction that the taxpayer is fairly cer- 
tain to find a lower schedule of rates in the return which 
he will make out sometime prior to March fifteenth next. 
That much we know. What is more, the prospect for a sane 
handling of the problem is brighter than ever before. Mr. 
Mellon’s campaign of tax education is beginning to take 
effect. It is not to be denied that the election returns of 
last November had something to do with the process of 
fiscal conversion, of hasty. and loudly articulate move- 
ments toward the band wagon. 

Yet it does not pay to be too cynical. Extreme tax 
measures were bound in course of time to bring their own 
revulsion. To say the least, they are no longer needed, and 
with the passing of the original emergency they remain 
strictly punitive in nature. 

Today the country is prosperous and the Treasury over- 
flowing. The policy of rigid Federal economy started by 
President Harding, and pushed even farther by President 
Coolidge, has had its effect. The war has been left far 
enough behind for time to bring a considerable easing of 
the financial burden, assuming even a moderate capacity 
in fiscal administration, which we certainly have had. 
Except on the basis of a socialist theory, the occasion for 
penal income-tax rates has passed. 

We trust there may never be another war emergency, 
with its national necessity for high taxes on income. But 
wars are not alone in imposing strains upon the Treasury. 
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The future does not reveal itself, and a nation is indeed 
foolish that unnecessarily injures the basis for future rev- 
enue raising. As Senator Underwood, of Alabama, said 
recently: 

“The genius of our development has come through the 
massing of our dollars on some great enterprise and buying 
the brains and the labor to put it through. This takes idle 
money looking for investment, and you will not find it at 
the appointed hour if you tax it to death.” 

It is futile, it is preposterous, to deny that wartime tax 
rates upon income carried into the days of peace have re- 
moved great sums from the tax base. It should be the pol- 
icy of wise legislation to widen and never to narrow the 
basis upon which taxes are levied. Not only does govern- 
ment thus have more to draw upon when necessity arises 
but the burden is more equitably distributed among its 
citizens. 

The slightest familiarity with the security markets of the 
country discloses a hundred graphic illustrations of the 
escape of wealth and income from the tax basis. Family 
after family, estate after estate, rich individuals without 
number, have withdrawn from business and gone into tax- 
exempt securities. Recently a banking syndicate paid mil- 
lions for a silk-manufacturing concern previously owned 
by a family, and in the news of the transfer was included 
this item: 

“The present owners, it was made clear, wished to 
continue ownership of a substantial interest in the busi- 
ness, but desired to lighten their holdings for two reasons: 
first, because of a desire eventually to retire from active 
business; and second, because of a desire to diversify their 
investments through the purchase of government and 
other tax-exempt bonds. Their action is in line with other 
industries.” t 

When a Detroit automobile company, previously owned 
in its entirety by two widows, was sold recently to a bank- 
ing syndicate the huge sum received by the two women 
was reinvested largely, according to Wall Street reports, in 
tax-exempt securities. Any broker or bond dealer will tes- 
tify that such investments are eagerly sought by the rich. 
A tax system that thus narrows and limits its own base is 
not farsighted. This fact has been set forth clearly by 
Undersecretary of the Treasury Winston: 

“The taxpayer looks at things from a personal or short- 
time viewpoint. He is interested in his own future. The 
Government, on the other hand, can afford to reckon on 
the long run of its more distant future. 
power of the Government to raise money that the Govern- 
ment may live today and every day. The purpose is not 
only to acquire a revenue this year but to keep the fields 
fertilized and plowed so that we may have an assurance of 
crops of revenue in years to come. 

“The most important principle of taxation is, then, a 
taxing system that will preserve and not destroy the 
sources upon which it feeds. With estate taxes that confis- 
cate forty per cent of the capital, we are over-cropping our 
land; with income taxes that reach forty-six per cent, we 
are not letting our crops come to maturity.” 


The Sincerest Flattery 


RESIDENT SIMMONS, of the New York Stock 

Exchange, declared in a recent address that it is not the 
small investor but the credulous investor in whose mind 
suspicion should be planted, and who should be taught to 
investigate before investing. 

“There is a considerable proportion of all classes of in- 
vestors,’”’ he said, ““who are susceptible to flattery, too 
credulous or too gullible, who accept the word of the 
swindler and who lose their money. Let us not belittle 
the small investor but rather realize that, propor- 
tionately, he is just as wise as the man with vastly more 
to invest.”’ 

This thoughtful distinction had a timely confirmation 
not long ago when the police and the district attorney of a 
Western city dropped down upon a group of promoters 
who had been doing a land-office business selling shares in 
their prospective commissions from a proposed merger. 
When the deal was completed the investors were to receive 
ten for one on the money put up. There was plenty of room 


industrial life, that impatience is justified when groy Im 


Taxation is the: 


in the scheme, for the commission on the deal was 
into the hundreds of millions, and the merger its 
to have a capitalization of many billions. 

The “investors” were not small; one put up = 4 
$30,000. One was an official in a large city, while} 
were supposedly experienced business men. The «| 
tials of the promoters seem not to have been ask 
numbers of the “investors” believed the tale that | 
the schemers had inherited a great fortune 
known man who never had a fortune and w 
have bequeathed it because he was and is sti 
parently no one questioned the tale that a 
leader had put up $100,000,000 to see tha 
went through, or that high government offi cle | 
bribed to rush it to completion. 

It is only too well confirmed in this 
instances that gullibility, credulity and sh 
not confined to those of small means. Imitz 
is the sincerest flattery. Great deals, gigan 
pending in the financial world—have been 
past. Fortunes often grow from the round 
binations of this nature. It is a matter of rece 
Interstate Commerce Commission that if t 
railroad plans of the two Cleveland brothers 
to fruition their own profits will be large. 

But these men have attempted to deal in re 


ties. They may or may not deserve the profits wih 3 
have not been wholly realized, but they are giving t) i 
years of their life to bringing together great pro rt 
which they presumably believe can be codrdinad 
advantage. _ | 
There is so much work to be done in the world ¢: (ou 
ness and finance, so many realities to be brought inte 


so much improvement required in the organization | 


throw their money into obvious financial parodia 
phantoms. Do they not know better or are they m fa 
of immature age, despite their often ample bank ace 
Alas, the answer is neither way. It is greed that jir 
them, that sordid gluttony for money against whi 1 
frail structure of wisdom and experience toppleés int lit 


Business Depression in Englad 


HE year 1925 has so far been one of bitter disay 91 
ment for British commerce and manufactures, id 
deed for European business generally. It is trutt 
employment has remained good in France and 
partly, no doubt, owing to the gradual rise of price|’ 
on the whole, instead of the steady improvement 
was predicted, there has been some deterioration | 
great staple manufacturing trades of the European 
nent and of Great Britain. 7 
To take the basic industry of iron and steel, Briti it 
and steel prices declined on an average ten to fifte 
cent between January and midsummer. But reducec ti 
caused no expansion in consumption. In fact the a 
of furnaces in blast in Great Britain dwindled ai 
six months from 167 to 136. During the same perio' 
ping freights declined, and the depression in the shij 
ing trade showed no signs of improvement. The ld 
textile industries of cotton, wool and worsted, whi! 
mainly situated in Lancashire and the West Ricg 
Yorkshire, also lost ground after the New Year. 
mills have been closed, and many more are on shor i 
But the worst feature of all has been the depres! 
the British coal trade for both home consumptic’® 
export. As coal and coke prices sank, the working (!2 
rior mines became unprofitable and the owners were : 
to close colliery after colliery in the Welsh and nem 
coal fields. It is true that among some compari 
minor industries, such as motor cars and artificit! 
business remained active and profitable. But the g}é 
results were sadly disappointing. At the end of Ju i 
great army of British unemployed, which has to be \ 
tained out of rates, taxes and unemployment be 
had risen to 1,300,000, a figure which exceeded by f 
the corresponding figure of 1924, and is about threeit 


the normal. a } 


Fit of Junkers Machines Prepar: 
g “Start From Warsaw to Vienna 
| 


: E activities of the Deut- 
_ the Aero-Lloyd, dealt with 
: ‘the previous article, cover 
gout half the amazing net- 
kk ‘ aerial routes reticulated 
»Q(rmany. The other great 
mation, the Junkers Luft- 
|, A. G., is responsible for 
re; and it is the activities 
h Junkers Company which 
irmost of the appreliensions 
inother European countries 
| gard to Germany’s enter- 
: | the air. 

h Junkers combination was 
x primarily to exploit the 
ré, patents of Prof. Hugo 
Ks, amember of an engineering firm well known for 
mnufacture of heating apparatus. These patents en- 
ga type of aircraft essentially different from all others; 
1 that may be summed up in the formula ‘‘nothing 
vig” —that is, that motive power and accommodation 
(ntained within the flying surface and are not ex- 
cus to it. Since such an ideal necessarily connotes a 
he of comparatively large dimensions, considerations 
insic strength lead logically to all-metal construction; 
corrugated duralumin fuselage and cantilever wing 
é2 of thick section, with no exterior bracing whatever, 
(aracteristic of the Junkers machines. They are, of 
"all monoplanes. The idea of the all-metal cantilever 
‘ne has been adopted by a number of other German 
it manufacturers, notably by the Dornier Company— 
| an offshoot of 
ippelinCompany; 
Dornier was orig- 
| associated with 
> Zeppelin—but 
unkers machine 
emains as a very 
cttype of itsown. 


tal Planes 


basic Junkers 
atent dates as far 

as February, 

but not until 
was the first all- 
machine com- 
l. This was an 
nonoplane, built 
le German army 
lelivered in some 
ers during 1916. 

however, was 


. 
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found to be too heavy, and in 1917 duralumin was sub- 
stituted. When the war ended, the Junkers factory turned 
its attention to commercial aircraft, and in 1919 produced 
a small all-metal unbraced machine which the Junkers Com- 
pany claims to bethe most widely disseminated commercial 
aeroplane in the world, even today. In 1920 the company 
commenced the construction of a new three-engined mono- 
plane of very much larger type. This, while still uncom- 
pleted, was confiscated by the Allied Commission of 
Control. Subsequently, however, the Junkers Company 
was permitted to build this aeroplane—though with much 
lower and scarcely sufficient engine power—and it is now 
becoming their standard passenger type. 

The constructional company is known as the Junkers 
Flugzeugwerke, A. G., a subsidiary of the original Junkers 


The Type of Machine Used on the Swedish Aero:Transport Line, MaimosAmsterdam 


At Left—A British Fighting 
Aeroplane of the Latest Type 


heating-apparatus company, and 
shares its works at Dessau, be- 
tween Berlin and Leipzic. The 
operating company, the Junkers 
Luftverkehr, A. G., was founded 
in 1921 with a capital which is not 
disclosed, but which is somewhere 
between 3,000,000 and 10,000,000 
gold marks. Its very enterprising 
directors are Gothard Sachsen- 
berg—said to be the guiding 
brain—and Gottfried Kaumann. 


Junkers Routes 


HE Junkers Luftverkehr op- 

erates a number of air routes 
under its own name, but it also owns and operates at least 
five other German air companies flying in the interior of 
Germany. Some of these routes duplicate the system of 
the Deutsche Aero-Lloyd between German towns, and 
there is a certain amount of rivalry between the two com- 
panies. Nevertheless they work in concert, and where 
there is a joint service the tickets of either company are 
valid upon the machines of the other. Altogether, the 
Junkers combination operates fifteen routes: 


1. Berlin—Dantzic—K6nigsberg. 

2. Kénigsbere—-Memel-Riga—Reval-Helsingfors. 

3. Berlin — Warnemiinde — Karlshamn —Stockholm —night mail-service 
only. 

4. Dresden—Berlin—Warnemiinde—Copenhagen—Malméj—with air con- 
nection to Gothenburg and Oslo. 

5. Hamburg—Bremen—Miinster—Dorsten—Frankfort—Stuttgart—Zurich. 

6. Berlin—Breslau—Glei- 
witz. 

7. Breslau—Gérlitz—Dres- 
den-Leipsic—Erfurt- 
Cassel—Dorsten. 

8. Berlin—Leipsic—Erfurt- 
Frankfort. 

9. Berlin—Leipsic—Fiirth- 
Nuremberg—Munich- 
Innsbruck. 

10. Frankfort-Firth- 
Nuremberg—Munich. 

11. Munich - Zurich —- Lau- 
sanne—Geneva—in 
conjunction with 
Swiss Ad Astra Com- 
pany. 

12. Munich—-Vienna-Buda- 
pest. 

13. Berlin—Dorsten. 

14, Bremen — Wangeroog — 
Norderney. 

15. Bremen—Borkum. 


Like the Aero-Lloyd 
route to Prague, a di- 
rect Berlin-Vienna 
service is waiting only 


(Continued on 
Page 158) 


Sea Chantey fora 
Sail-Less Ship 


O! FOR a life on the 
ocean’s wings, 
For a life on the wind- 
swept sea, 
With two or three of those 
rotor things 
Where the mainsail used 
to be. 
Slack off the jib and the fly- 
ing jib, 
The spinnaker, spanker and 
rest, ad lib. 
Sing ho! Heave ho! 
Let the topsails go— 
We jolly well did that long 
ago. 


WAS A WARY RY ANA ato A 


a Vn a ena 


Never a reason to swarm 
aloft. 
Topgallant sails flap no 
more. 
The horny hands of our crew 
grow soft; 
They’ re proud of ’em now 
ashore. 
Ho! for the staysail and taut 
lee shroud 
And other canvas we never 
crowd. 
Sing ho! Sing heigh! 
Avast and belay— 
And any sails that are left, 
give way. 


Ho! for the spread of a snowy 

sheet 
O’er each tar in his trim 

brass bed. 

Ho! for the awning that’s 
clewed so neat 

Twixt the sun and the skip- 
per’s head. 


DRAWN BY DONALO MC KEE 


But come to think of this 
singing ho! 
And sail-less sailing—well, I don’t know, 
Salts, stop short 
Ere you cross the thwart. 
Think of making a girl-less port! 
—Fairfax Downey, 


A Nursery Rime in Movie Time 


LITTLE Miss MuFFET, an Inside Story of High Society, 
Where Wickedness and Intrigue Rub Shoulders With 
Youthful Innocence, Where Temptation Ever Stalks its 
Prey Along the Broad, Brilliant Highway of Opulence and 
Splendor, Yet Love Sometimes Conquers All. 


The Cast: 


Little Miss Muffet—Viola Violet, only daughter of 
Gridley Muffet, steel magnate, who one day will come into 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 
“Listen Here, Tatters! We've Simply Gotta Have a 
Lion for Our Circus 


BOPP ICN IIIT PO 


Sees 
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Why Don’t the Men's Clothing Stores Have Models to Display Their Garments ? 


the Muffet billions in her own right, although she is inno- 
cent of all knowledge of life and steel mills, never having 
spoken to a man in all her life or even glanced at an ingot. 
But between her and the rich fulfillment of happiness falls 
the sinister shadow of 

The Spider—Desmond Danzig, an international crook, 
outwardly unimpeachable but with a greedy, scheming 
mind and a heart that by comparison would make an 
arrowhead seem soft as a robin’s breast. One of Nature’s 
throwbacks to the days of the jungle code, when ripping 
claws and raking teeth made right, and the wages of help- 
lessness were death. In the whole world there is but one 
foe The Spider fears and he is 

Lieut. Breckenridge, U. S. A.—Concertino Allesan- 
dro, pride of the army intelligence service, whose keen, 


Timmie and Tatters 


“] Heard Mr. Terhune Say Donald Was Goin’ in the 


Dog Show Next Week. We'll Just Have Donald in 
Our Show First 


and Stripes flutters if 
tectorate over the in} 
of its children. 


Our story opens ipo 
the magnificent ba 
of the Boozemon 


ga 
haunt of the abcia i 


rived. 

It is the coming-ou i 
of Marjorie Muffet, je: 
sixteen, with wid« ye 
eagerness for that w sh: 
new to her—life, | 

Jaded society @) | 
quest for something fie 
ent has a new foibl -t) 
polite hostess serves by 
fet of curds and wh, 

Marjorie Muffetis ate 
allalone on a tuffet dj iti! 
partaking of her whol oy 
repast when The jd 
approaches and sits oy 
beside her. ; 

Marijorie’s first ir ul 
was to run, but thed m 
ing look in the eyes | th 
wolf in sheep’s ra|\e 
reassured her and sg] ai 
another whey. 

“What are you Dit 
tomorrow night, Miss [u 
fet?” asked The Spii*. 

- And Marjorie, the \n: 
cent debutante, muc la 
tered by his interest \a 
“Nothing.” 

‘Then I shoul} 
honored if you perr t 
me to call,’’said TheS le 
eager to ingratiate h'| 
quickly in the heart ¢‘h 
maid. 

As the shadows let 
ened into evening ct 
next day, a man in immaculate dress entered the ho» 
Marjorie Muffet. 

Marjorie’s parents were at a wild studio party in Ce 
wich Village, and all the servants were bootleggir| 
Marjorie was alone in fine. 

The sleekly groomed caller was none other than he’ 
Spider. A yacht, under full steam, lay ready a few ke 
away in the North River. “a 

Too late Marjorie realized she had fallen into 7 
of the international band known as The Web. 1 
screams were of no avail. dd 

A short dash to theriver front, a launch to the ya 
then to sea and Monte Carlo and a billion-doll 
for Gridley Muffet loved his daughter above all 

But The Spider recked without Lieut. Bre 


(Continued on Page 134) 


LU 
“Wow! That's What I Calla Bully Lion. Mr. Terhune — 
Oughta be Grateful for All the Trouble We've Took 
Gettin’ Donald Ready’”’ a, | 
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It would have been 
‘wonderful dinner if — 


How often the hostess realizes with vexation that her 
dinner has been above all criticism except for some one 
shortcoming in it! 


And how important it is that the soup course at the 
beginning shall not be the “‘if’’ which she tries so hard 


to avoid! 


No doubt the enormous popularity of Campbell’s 


Soups is due largely to this fact: Housewives realize that 
With bubbling tone, my saxophone 


Campbell’s are always to be depended on, that their Weaves spells of syncopation. 
. : : A Add Campbell’s pep, then how they step 
splendid quality is uniform and always the same. With frisky jubilation! 


Every time you place Campbell’s Tomato Soup on 


your table you are certain it will be a soup you are proud 
to serve—a puree of rich tomato juices and luscious 
tomato ‘‘meat”’ blended with golden butter and seasoned 


by chefs who know! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


i. 

+ 

R * F a\o CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 9f¢ 
Cl USA 


x CAMDEN, N.V.. US-A- 


Mas 
a 


Cream of Tomato! 


Heat the contents of can of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup to the 
boiling point ina saucepan after 
adding a pinch of baking soda. 
Then heat SEPARATELY an 
equal quantity of milk or cream. 
Stir the hot soup INTO the hot 
milk or cream but do not boil. 
Serve immediately... 
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T IS a queer experience to gaze into the crystal ball that 
| your mind really is and behold there the image of the 
woman you were and are and ever shall be, in spite 
of everything you have done and can do to glorify her. 
The life you live never 
reveals the person you are 
by nature; only the kind of 
person you have drifted 
into being or have been 
constrained to become. So 
your autobiography, how- 
ever intimately written, is 
not the record of you, but 
of your feelings and per- 
formances under the circum- 
stances; what happened to 
you by the day or by the 
year; what you lost and 
what you won. All of it is 
history manufactured by 
you in living, but not you. 
Some luminous dust of your 
trials and triumphs obscures 
your vision and makes the 
record shine at a time when 
no one who knew you then 
noticed the faintest rim of 
a halo above you. 

It is your nature to put 
your best foot foremost if 
you can get so muchas the 
toe of it in print, so you in- 
stinctively drop the curtain 
on this scene or that one in 
your life because one hint 
of it would give the reader 
a glimpse of you, not gar- 
nished for the moment by 
your good deeds or extolled 
by your rhetoric of these 
performances. 

I do not suppose anyone 
who reads My Book and 
Heart will ever suspect 
what a commonplace person 
the author of that record 
really is. I was frequently 
moved to tears and laughter 
while I was writing the 
thing. Sometimes for whole 
days I felt translated into 
the good words and the 
noble ones I used to set 
down merely the things I 
had suffered and achieved. 

But you have only to 
observe the impression you 
are making upon the people 
who see you every day and 
know your literal expres- 
sion, your disposition, the 
cut of your eye, to have the soaring wings of your vanity as 
an autobiographer clipped. Very few of us would recognize 
one another by our scriptures, but we do it by the personal 
impression we make. For example, I have never felt that 
I should have been personally attracted-to George Wash- 
ington, although I respect and admire him as the Father 
of his Country. I do not think I would have invited him 
to a dinner party at my house even if I had been in a 
position to do so, because I have a very strong feeling that 
he would have been a short circuit socially. The conversa- 
tion would have had to be adjusted to him. Our minds 
would have had to be the obsequious footmen to his out- 
rageously noble soul. I do not believe tradition is respon- 
sible for this notion I have of him, but some intuition of 
the man which not even history can obscure. 

On the other hand, I have a vaguely regretful feeling 
that I might have enjoyed dining with Abraham Lincoln. 
And I am certain that I should have felt comfortable and 
blessed on merely the rim of the presence of Robert E: Lee. 
He would not have missed me even if I had been a very 
plain and undistinguished person in the darkest corner of 
the room. He would have contributed a glance of simple 
human recognition. I have the feeling that if I looked very 
insignificant he might have made the space between us 
with a fine complimentary air of having just seen someone 
with whom he particularly wished to pass a few pleasant 
words. I have had that happen to me more than once in 
the course of my life. 

When you never have learned to sit gracefully like a 
lady lyre in your chair with your draperies drawn close 
at exactly the right place; when you have a motionless 
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There is a Speech in the Wind That We Do Not Know. A Heroism in Nature That We Do Not Comprehend 


countenance socially and a blunderbuss mind, and you are 
kept busy putting out the fuse of it lest the thing should go 
off with the explosion of an idea too loud for such an 
occasion—I do not know of any more gratifying experience 
than to be suddenly soothed by the recognition of a truly 
great man or woman who apparently does not suspect 
what an awkward person you are in that company. Such 
people are never moved by mere manners; they perform 
an act of social piety to you which springs from the gal- 
lantry of a kind heart. 

I remember once, before I ever dreamed of such an 
extravagance as an afternoon frock, I received an invita- 
tion to a very fashionable garden party. I wore a shirt 
waist and skirt. The latter was long and trailed, I hoped, 
elegantly behind me. But getting one foot caught in it as 
I descended caused me actually to tumble from the hack 
in which I arrived directly upon the fluttering edge of that 
garden party. 

This was an abrupt way of entering the social life of a 
large town where I had been a stranger for seven years. 
But I made it, due entirely to one circumstance. A lovely 
woman, distinguished for her social graces, caught sight 
of me sitting upon a bench pathetically removed from the 
gayety of the occasion. She said she had been looking for 
me. Had I had any punch? Innocent stuff, a kind of 
sublimated lemonade. Did I know many of these people? 

I had had no refreshment, and I did not know any of 
these people. I might have added that my knees were 
still trembling from having fallen out of the hack, but I 
made out to accompany her. It was like walking in a 
rainbow of smiles and good will. Presently I came to my 


creature at ease. I had liberty, and remembe| 
ing several bright remarks, not droll, but ne! 
prettily funny, at which everyone laughed and 
me as if I were a, 
surprise. a 

I caught the tu: 
the step, of thato 
remember mincing 
group to another, (| 
up my skirt with ;| 
conscious of the 
frill of my pettico; as 
other woman pre jt 
of her rustling si|p 
coats, accompanies hry 
the whole afternoo jy 
gracious woman \9 
chored me with a )k 
smile until my po 
fitting lid as a pid 
wife came off an] 
near to being aso 
was not a hymn.| 
have been ridiculo {¢ 
I know, but I felt yy 
in my heart. Maje 
was happiness, If. it 
a long time ago, @] - 
by social function) ho 
literary critics are ja 
novel. Iam too k ne 
the things; I know) 
about how they a'r 
and what they cos n 
ousies and compet 1 
enjoy them as I 1 
first garden party] {e 
in Nashville so mz’) 
ago. 

But what I start 0 
prove was that as \e 
son to another pip 
are not the same ¢(1 
we seem to be in hijo 
even a conscientiot y 
ten autobiography | 

When you get |’ 
your slope of time, 
and care less than ul 
to care about being x 
oine of your life cle 
in your best deeds, 2! 
can take a look at 0 
according to the nv 
have now calmedat ¢ 
by the years, and :u 
come into that | 
greatest of all vanit> 
boldness to portray i 
son you really are. | 

Most people think they do that when they cont s 
sins; the worse they are the better they are 
purpose. My notion about that is if you must bet 
more polite to proclaim your virtues. I have alws 
very courteous to others about that. But the a 
is that I have never felt that my virtues really 9 
me. Lecky’s History of European Morals kno 
last ray of conceit out of me. First one virtue i 
another seems to have been thrust upon us acc¢!! 
the self-protecting instinct of men against frauc! 
ternity or some other economy for their comfort a‘) 
of mind. 

I am not complaining, you understand. It 
turned out for the best long ago; but I am just say}! 
queer I feel about having had decency and hone) 
upon us like foreordination by men, instead of ‘£ 
these distinctions for ourselves according to the w! 
will of God as we think we do. I have wondered) 
women feel the same way about this. But I 2 


had the courage to ask the question point-blank. 
a sort of premonition that most of us are so 1gn 
the processes by which we become virtue-bearl!) 
unvirtuous world that almost any woman might r 
question. 
But I suppose our sins do actually belong to us| 
ever, there is practically no originality about thi! 
can only commit two or three; the others are mé 
tions of the same perversities. My notion is that 
not much satisfaction to be had from exposing t 
you make an art, a literature or a science of your V; 
(Continued on Page 38) . 
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| “Best to buy 
for bake or fry”’ 

This exclusive new “ Silverleaf”’ car- ; 

ton saves you all the old bother of Devonshire Shortbread 
| packing measuring cups and spoons. Mix 1 cup of Swift’s “Silverleat’’ Brand Pure Lard 
, You just score the top of the lard with *4 cup of sugar, 4 cups of flour, 2 teaspoons 
: “a as shown on the flap of the carton, of water and }4 teaspoon of salt. Roll, cut in dia- 
and ina twinkling cut the EXACT mond shapes and bake 1n a hot oven. Serve with 

: amount you need cream cheese and jelly 


1 every kind of shortbread this delicate 
tempting flavor — 


) All kinds of shortbreads—how you do enjoy them, when they 
have that prized flavor, that appetizing taste that makes you eat 
every last crumb and wish there were more! 


reg pe 


It is to get this fine flavor that so many women are particular 
to use a certain shortening, a favorite everywhere for years— 
Swift’s “Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. 


I Rendered sweet and pure from choice pork fat, this shortening 
makes everything taste so extra good—gives baked things the 
most delicate, tempting flavor! 


“‘Silverleaf”’ is always creamy smooth, too; and of just the right 
consistency to mix with other ingredients. That means a delightful 
lightness and tenderness in all your baked foods. 


Whether you use “‘Silverleaf’’ for shortening or for frying, you 
will always get the fine, appetizing taste you like. This pure lard 
comes in various quantities to suit your needs—in special 1-pound 
measuring cartons and in pails of 2, 4 and 8 pounds. Ask your 
dealer today for ‘“‘Silverleaf’’ in one of these convenient forms. 


Swift & Company 


wifts “Silverleat™ Brand Pure Lar 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
result is some kind of puerile decadence, not entertaining 
to normal people. 

In any case, I have been a very dull person along this 
line. To the best of my knowledge I have never committed 
an interesting sin, nor one that even held my own attention 
for longer than the moment it took to get rid of it by 
prayer and repentance. For this reason I am obliged to 
confine myself to the moderate activities of that narrow 
and monotonous existence already mentioned with be- 
coming heat in these pages. 

Looking back now through the mirror of my mind, the 
thing that astonishes me most is that nothing seems to 
have changed me. I made my little history of courage, 
honor and sacrifices, and from start to finish I can trace 
the silent, invincible child I was through all the women I 
have become in various periods of my life. I lived the 
whole of it with a curious mental reservation which was 
myself. I still love with a stronger passion the things that 
child loved—the earth, the sky, the living things that do 
not speak, but know and mean so much more than we can 
think or even tell with all our living or dead languages. 

There is a speech in the wind that we do not know, a 
heroism in Nature that we do not comprehend, some 
wisdom of beauty in the grass and the faintest flowers that 
bloom which we shall never achieve, a kind of fearless 
liberty to live to which we shall never attain with all our 
ideals and declarations of independence. We only believe 
that all men are created free and equal and entitled to the 
pursuit of happiness, but it is something we have never 
experienced because our minds constrain us. These ver- 
dant boughs have no mind, so they live in perfect liberty 
without our poor fears and transient knowledges. The 
seeds of the grass that is cut down and withers today will 
spring green above our graves tomorrow with not one 
memory of pain or death. Asa child, I could not. have said 
what drew me to the earth, but it was this feeling of being 
closer there to life that neither fears nor perishes. 

I am poorer in faith than that child was, but I still 
believe wearily in the same Providence in which she re- 
joiced. As she went silently about her affairs regardless, 
so have I gone on doing the thing I meant to do with a 
determination that will not be defeated. I made no ap- 
pearance at this business, and do not now attract the least 
attention at working my will; only the thing accomplished 
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is seen and read, not I. What I mean is that I am literally 
an unobtrusive person by nature. No one would recognize 
me except by name. I remember the same shyness as a 
child at being noticed. I have played my little tunes on 
the heart of the world, but I never craved to be identified 
by my strut with my works. 

I love truth, although I shall die hating mere facts, 
because they are misleading. They are the weapons and 
defense of literalists, strangely mean-minded people in my 
opinion who have caused much trouble and strife in the 
world. But I have the same happy talent the child I was 
had for prevaricating. Let me have some wisdom of the 
truth even if it is no larger than a mustard seed, and the 
sensation inflates me. I cannot set it down in the little 
raw words of mere veracity. I must garnish it and spread 
it like a rainbow above my mind. 

Some people would call this lying. I think they have 
done it, but I am not embarrassed or convinced. My 
notion is that it is a very precious kind of inebriation of 
the spirit. I remember lying myself into a state of happy 
intoxication as a child, even if I had to go out behind the 
house to do it where no one could hear me. 

I think this is one reason I live concealed behind so 
many hills now. The occasional excursions I make into the 
world bring me face to face with so many confusing and 
depressing facts which I cannot endure and cannot deny. 
Here, there is nothing to deny. All is an affirmation of the 
old order of things as in the beginning. It is only my mind 
that travels. Sometimes then I see visions of the future 
like Cassandra. But I try to be sensible about this and 
remember that it is the weariness of the years which 
darkens the glass. 

The world is not really whirling to destruction. It is we 
who are old and no longer able to keep pace with the 
times and who must pass away. Everything will go on as 
usual when we are out of it. And I shall not be scared up 
out of my grave, disheveled and demented by the din of 
some fearful battle going on above me. Such thoughts I 
do have for the moment, and am mastered by them as I 
used to be enchanted when I was young by a star- 
blossoming night. But presently I take a sort of recumbent 
comfort in the situation; nothing is really changed that 
should remain fixed by His almighty will—the same bright 
days, the same kind nights, the same seasons; only I have 
grown older. My tides are falling. I have no longer the 
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mortal power to believe everything and hope ever} 
I must leave hopes now for those who need the 
than I do. 

When you are passing into the afternoon of you, 
it is wise to break the habit you used to have of p iy) 
for the future, because your future is behind you, : 
Smart Aleck has said. It is sensible to econor re 
hopes, because they are depleting when you no 
have the power to achieve them. I have planted’ 
trees years ago. Presently I shall be obliged to sit |g 
their shade and fold my hands. Even then I know. 
not be contented with just peace. I shall be loki; 
wishing for a little happiness. 

When you are about to matriculate into old a. 
speculate a good deal about how you will feel then [; 
thinking it would be a grand thing to live long en jh 
grow simple and full of faith and the artless fori 
had as a child. Old people do sometimes; they 
again into that eager, snooping curiosity the very 9, 
have. They go about wondering and getting ther) 
happily deceived as we keep terrors and anxietie | 
little children. It is a sweet and blessed state. 

Heaven preserve me from becoming a grand old: » 
and being obliged to keep my dignity and mind site 
overwhelming others to the last! I should hate to p \; 
as one of my grandfathers did. He was very old, |t 
retained to the end an outrageously overbearing us) f 
faculties. All of us who were his meeker posteri | 
gathered respectfully about his bedside, not tearf 
cause he was intolerant of tears and we dared not'e 
Presently he swept the whole bowed company wi < 
glittering glance and commanded us to leave him 9 

“T will not be stared out of countenance at thy 
last!’’ he gasped. 

So he died with all of us hidden behind the bed pp 
at him. 

I want someone to hold my hand then, and to hea \a 
kind voices soothing me and praising me as if I ha oe 
a dear good old child for a long time. I want to ben x 
to that innocency of the “‘such as’”’ when I go hen¢ a 
maybe trailing some fragment of the same cloud o|| 
with which I came from God who was my home. _ 

I suppose women are one of the essential proyis'|s 
Nature, but in our minds we have never been se if 

(Continued on Page 176) 


Getting One Foot Caught in My Skirt as I Descended Caused Me Actually to Tumble From the Hack in Which I Arrived Directly Upon the Fluttering Edge of That Garden Part; 
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Vhen all is said and done it is the public 
thich has made possible these lower prices 
n the new 90-degree Cadillac. 


f the Cadillac markethad not grown steadily 
D its present large proportions over a period 
f years, it would be utterly impossible to 
toduce and sell at the present prices such 
ultra-fine car as the new Cadillac. 


f the number of Cadillac buyers who can 
: securely counted upon year after year 
ere curtailed by even so much as twenty- 
ve.per cent—the first cost of the Cadillac 
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must of necessity be very much higher. 


The whole world concedes Cadillac’s capac- 
ity to build cars beyond compare—and 
Cadillac says of this new car:— 


“With all the wonderful facilities of 
Cadillac and General Motors at our com- 
mand, this is the very best car we can now 
build—but thanks to you good people 
who buy Cadillacs year after year, we have 
been able to bring the prices to a point 
where there is nothing in the world to 
compare with the new Cadillac, either in 
first cost or in after economy.” ‘ 


General Motors Export Company, New York 
Cadillac Motor Car Company of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 
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Standard Line 


Five-Passenger Brougham, $2995; Two-Passenger 
Coupe, $3045; Four-Passenger Victoria, $3095; Five- 
Passenger Sedan, $3195; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3295; 
Seven-Passenger Imperial, $3435. 


Custom Line 


Roadster, $3250; Touring Car, $3250; Phaeton, $3250; 
Five-Passenger Coupe, $4000; Five-Passenger Sedan, 
$4150; Seven-Passenger Suburban, $4285 ; Seven-Pas- 
senger Imperial, $4485. 


All prices quoted F. O. B. Detroit. Tax to be added 


The privilege of deferred ‘payment, over a twelve 
months’ period, is gladly given on any Cadillac car 
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Tiny, When Her Plans Had Matured and Wilbur Stone Was Once More Sitting Up in a Wheel Chair, Ushered Billy Into the Presence of His Father 


IX 


INY’S admission to the hospital marked the second 
al? Great Divide of her life. Overnight, almost, she 

seemed to step into a new world. She was only a 
probationer, it is true, and she still had her way to make in 
that unknown new world. But she took courage from the 
thought that she was finally enlisted in the ranks of order 
and service. And if ever a girl stood anxious to prove her 
worth in these ranks it was Miss Tiny McCann. 

Her uniform was not strictly a uniform as yet, but it was 
enough for Tiny. She loved to pipe-clay her shoes and put 
on her fresh apron and pass inspection and go marching off 
with the other girls to the devious duties that kept her day 
a full one. Her sleeping room in the nurses’ residence 
was neither large nor luxurious, but it was her own, and 
once she had stowed her meager belongings away in the 
small dresser and hung her proudly framed picture of 
Florence Nightingale on the wall, she was proud of every 
inch of it. She heard much grumbling, at first, from the 
more finicky-minded members of her class, grumbling 
about jail cells and hard work and call bells and the hard- 
ship of cafeteria service in the dining room and the monot- 
ony of the diet. But in all this the smiling Tiny saw no 
grounds for complaint. She was faring considerably bet- 
ter, in fact, than she had ever fared before. She was 
abjuring scant luxuries and sacrificing few pleasures. She 
felt so lucky, in fact, that she stood in daily fear something 
might happen to end her dream. She was satisfied to be a. 
part of that colossal machine which was still too intricate 
for her understanding, which absorbed her in its move- 
ment and organized her day and used up her energy and 
left her at night with throbbingly tired feet and a feeling 
that she was at last being of some use in the world. It was 
rather like being on a big steamer, to Tiny, a big steamer 
sailing for some pleasantly unknown land, very far away, 
a steamer so vast and so crowded that she had scant time 
to explore its different decks and thrust an inquisitive 
young nose into its more secret corners. 

But learning to be a nurse was not all velvet to Tiny. 
She was ill suited, both by training and temperament, for 


institutional life. There was still a good deal of the outlaw 
in her make-up. She was ready enough to serve, but she 
was equally ready, when crossed, with a bit of pertness 
which did not go well with a discipline almost military in 
its exactions. Her heart, in fact, was apt to run away with 
her head. And, eager as she was to learn, there were many 
phases of life of which she stood dolorously ignorant. 

This resulted in a certain condescension in her classmates 
and a good deal of ragging at the hands of her more expe- 
rienced associates. The older floor girls, realizing her 
greenness, harvested much merriment from her hunger to 
be helpful. Tiny was sent to the supply department for 
utensils that never existed and for drugs that were un- 
known to the pharmacopceia. She was persuaded into 
attempting to take the temperature of a visiting clergy- 
man waiting to see one of his sick parishioners, and she 
was solemnly directed to transfer “Boney,” the articulated 
skeleton used in the classroom lectures on anatomy, from 
one dark closet to another. Tiny effected the transfer, 
though her hands were shaking as she didso. But fear, she 
found, could be overcome, once you make up your mind to 
ignore it. She found that she could handle a disarticulated 
bene, in time, without getting gooseflesh, and could inspect 
preserved organs and specimens without losing her color, 
and invade an operating room with a still ensanguined 
floor without having chills go up and down her back, and 
examine a case of shining surgical instruments without 
getting the once familiar tightness between the collarbones. 

Her classwork during her first three months at the hos- 
pital, it is true, gave her only a limited amount of time in 
the wards and at actual bedside nursing, for one can’t take 
instruction in anatomy and physiology and bacteriology 
and chemistry and materia medica and hygiene and sani- 
tation and bandaging and dietetics, and at the same time 
loll about the children’s roof garden where Buddy, as he 
grew stronger, sat in the yellow sunlight and listened to the 
East River boat whistles. So Tiny’s visits to her beloved 
Buddy were mostly brief and surreptitious. She usually 
brought him, it is true, a titbit appropriated from the diet 


kitchen or a carnation commandeered from s or 
opulent private-room patient, but she seemed to1 
new majesty in the eyes of the wondering Buddy 
was satisfied with even these casual contacts. So 
full was Tiny’s day, in fact, that even Billy $ 
reported advent as an ambulance driver scaled 
more or less trivial event. 
learned and still more to be forgotten.- 

Tiny, for example, prided herself on being a 
minded young woman with a working knowled 
everyday domestic duties, but when it came to 
of bed making she discovered that a process sO 
simple could take on complications undreamed 
untrained. There was one way, and only one 
ently, to make a hospital bed. It must be dr 
tombstone smooth; it must be wrinkle-proof; 
ner must be square; every sheet must be tur 
and every pillow must be precisely in place. Bu 
not all. For when a stern-eyed supervisor in 
row of beds which Tiny had so dutifully made 


of a ward, and found one at least two inches out o} 


te 


the line, she went down that line promptly undoin| 
work and commanding her to do it all over again. 
It struck Tiny, whose feet ached from being on 
long, as so essentially unjust that she caught w 
and almost surrendered to the impulse of thump 
unperceiving supervisor over the head with it. - 


came to the young probationer in the nick of tim 5 
escaped disaster by pretending to stumble over 


foot. 

“These waxed floors’ll have me throwing a Bro 
said with a forced grin as she went dutifully to 
the line and began her second round of the tum 
“if I don’t watch my step.” 


“T’d/eertainly advise you to watch your step, a 


Tiny’s superior officer as she passed haughtily 
ward. \And Tiny was denied the luxury of fling 


crack after her oppressor. hs 
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| (Continued from Page 40) 
19 great life, doctor, if you don’t weaken,” she as- 
‘hen Doctor Beach stopped her in the hall and 
jr how she was getting along. “It’s a great life, if 
n had an extra pair of feet.’ 
9° heart’s still in the work?”’ he smilingly inquired. 
«standing up better than my arches,” she pro- 
sas she moved on toward the chemical laboratory 
_ry some unknown reason with nine other girls she 
)» eate unique odors by the patient compounding of 
nole mixtures. There were times, in fact, when the 
ynorass of science through which she was flounder- 
eed too deep for her. But Tiny was determined not 
caquered. When her classmates, in their time off, 
sopping or sightseeing and of an evening regaled 
«<7es at the movies, she shut herself in her room with 
sooks and struggled with the metric and apothe- 
‘stem and fought with the principles of asepsis and 
sl doses and patiently thumbed her medical dic- 
4,0 dig out the true meaning of distoma hepaticum 
gliac dilatation and hemiachromatopsia and the 
je between peritoneum and perineum. The most 
fat result of all this was that it finally impressed 
»h a salutary idea of her own ignorance, just as the 
sial relationships of institutional life began to bring 
i her the triviality of her own reactions as an un- 
id emotional organism. It was, of course, no easy 
7, born individualist like Tiny to swallow. It even 
her, puzzled her much more than the incontinent 
& washing and cleaning up that fell to her lot. 
ue was, apparently, always something to be cleaned 
ly, it is true, never complained, for she had been a 
ip before she had even emerged from her romper 
hit her methods did not always meet with official 
Her fate even trembled in the balance when, 
the third time detecting egg yolk in the ample 
) a patriarchal old patient, she summarily removed 
rd with a pair of surgical scissors and was later 
The full length of the ward by an indignant wife 
4 almost failed to recognize her sadly altered spouse. 
jthstanding these occasional mistakes, however, 
s happiest at her bedside work. She preferred the 
ontacts there to the cold heights of science and 


the smell of the animal organs which they inspected in the 
physiology class. And she was popular with her patients. 
She was known, inside of three weeks, to every child in the 
pediatric ward. They watched for her sunny Celtic smile 
and waited for a cheery word from her glib young tongue. 
She may have been a trifle backward in her knowledge of 
microérganisms, but she possessed an almost clairvoyant 
knowledge of how a bed-tired invalid wanted a pillow 
turned anda restless sufferer would like a window shade low- 
ered. When Doctor Beach resumed his interne work it was 
for Tiny he sent when he had trouble in making one of his 
little girl patients swallow her two pills. 

“How’ll we manage this kid?” he asked as his wandering 
eye noted the gardenialike creaminess of Tiny’s skin. 

“Watch me,” proclaimed Tiny, consumed with sudden 
pride. So the two essential pills were carefully concealed 
in a dish of junket. “‘Eat your nice custard, honey,” the 
sullen-eyed little patient was admonished. 

The custard was duly eaten. 

“Tt’s all gone, isn’t it?’’ Tiny triumphantly demanded. 
And she glowed at Doctor Beach’s nod of qualified ap- 
proval. 

“Tt’s all gone but the seeds,’’ explained their stubborn 
patient, exhibiting the two fateful pellets that remained. 
And the eyes of the two older people met in a glance that 
was not as impersonal as it ought to be. 

“‘T guess we’re not as smart as we thought we were,”’ ob- 
served the man in white. But Tiny refused to give up. She 
told the patient a story about a robber who tried to steal 
two priceless pearls, whereupon the princess who owned 
them put them in her mouth, but found herself unable to 
swallow them. 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” proclaimed the doctor. 

“Tt could,” declared Tiny. 

“Of course it could,” agreed the small patient. 

“Of course,” pursued Tiny. ‘‘And we’ll show you how!”’ 
And before the slightly indignant young lady on the bed 
quite realized it she had swallowed her pills, and Doctor 
Beach, when Miss Thrall happened along, was solemnly 
making an entry on the chart pad that hung at the foot 
of the bed, : 

But luck was not always with Miss McCann. A week 
later, when old Patsy McGuigan, who was given to slipping 
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out of his ward bed and wandering about the floor, essayed 
an unauthorized promenade down the outer hall, Tiny on 
her way from the linen room light-heartedly linked arms 
with the old Irishman in the bob-tailed hospital shirt and 
wrung a burst of laughter from her fellow juniors by the 
absurdity of that parade. But the head nurse who ap- 
peared suddenly around the corner at the side of a visiting 
surgeon saw no humor in that exhibition. The offending 
probationer, in fact, was both severely lectured and de- 
prived of her amusement time off for the month. 

Yet Tiny, even with her precious time off gone, found 
quite enough inside those grim walls to keep her amused. 
She liked best of all the children’s wards and hungered for 
the time when she could establish herself in the maternity 
wing and be as happy in a smother of babies as a seal is 
happy in a smother of foam. Next to that she liked the 
ward where the old men lay, the wary and hardened and 
dexterous old habituals, from Smiling Sam, the ex-fireman 
who had broken his back going down with a warehouse roof 
and would never walk again, to old Sergeant MacNair, who 
had survived three wars and insisted on exchanging salutes 
with Tiny every time she passed the foot of his bed. Tiny, 
it must be acknowledged, was not entirely professional in 
her attitude toward these blithe-spirited old sufferers who 
watched for her coming and lamented her going. She 
treated them, in fact, as a circle of children and even threat- 
ened to spank old Patsy McGuigan for refusing to be 
bathed, the lucky advent of a supervisor alone saving that 
unfortunate from his well-merited chastisement. 

But, on the other hand, this girl with the quick tongue 
and the warm smile often enough smuggled them in apples 
and oranges, and not only solemnly blinked an open infrac- 
tion of rules when they slipped out to the bathroom for a 
stolen puff or two on a community pipe, but stood on 
guard until the pipe was once more hidden away and the 
telltale fumes no longer floated in the air. These crafty 
old conspirators, it is true, often imposed on the new 
girl’s good nature, wheedling her out of unprescribed bowls 
of beef tea and more alcohol and witch-hazel rubs than the 
regulations allowed. When a fire occurred, luckily it was 
not in her old men’s ward, but down in the urological ward 
where Big Dutch Bolger, defying authority as he saw it 
embodied in a gray-eyed snip of a girl, insisted on smoking 


A Ghostiy Arm of Light Swung Out of the Darkness and Slapped Her Full in the Face. ‘‘Drop That Phone!’’ Cried a Voice 
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a cigarette in his bed. He promptly set this bed on fire, 
and in spite of the combined bullet wound and diabetes 
from which he was supposed to be suffering, beat a gro- 
tesquely prompt retreat, leaving Tiny to face the situation 
as best she could. And Tiny, rather than turn in a general 
alarm, personally fought and vanquished the fire with 
three chemical extinguishers, after considerable charring of 
the woodwork and a somewhat painful scorching of her 
forearms. So volubly did the rest of the ward attest to the 
new girl’s heroism, however, that the Superintendent of 
Nurses, in making up her list of probationers duly accepted 
by the training school, overlooked Miss McCann’s none 
too promising examination papers in bacteriology and 
materia medica and included her name among those deemed 
qualified to continue their course as accepted nurses in 
training. 

“There’s something in a girl who can keep a building 
from burning up,” agreed Doctor Burkett of the lecturing 
staff. 

“Byen though she does occasionally make a bonfire of 
our house rules,” admitted the kindly eyed superintendent, 
who had come to know life and character at the cost of her 
emotions. 

a 

INY, when she got her stripes, took herself and her new 

blue-and-white uniform very seriously. She took her- 
self so seriously, in fact, that a handful of her more hard- 
ened associates carried her off to an operating room, when 
the coast was clear, and in appropriated surgeons’ gowns 
and specs solemnly placed her on the table and performed 
a mock laparotomy. Eleven sterile caps, unfortunately, 
were opened during the hilarity and an outraged surgery 
nurse complained to the superintendent, who, after due 
inquiry, sternly reprimanded both patient and surgeons 
and made the culprits pay for three tiles broken in the wall 
where the operating table had come into too violent col- 
lision with it. 

Tiny worked hard to wipe out that early black mark. At 
night she bathed her tired feet with witch hazel and studied 
her textbooks and almost forgot to thank Billy Stone for 
the American Beauties which he had sent to commemorate 
her acceptance asa junior. Billy, indeed, saw much less of 
Tiny than he had counted on, and his happiness did not 
appreciably increase when he observed her and Doctor 
Beach setting off for a night at the theater. Hospital 
internes, under the newer régime of student government, 
were permitted to call at the training school and join the 
pupil nurses in their more decorous forms of social 
amusement. 

But it seemed an oddly phantasmal world into which 
Tiny periodically emerged, a world grown misty and re- 
mote, where autumn darkened into winter and the shops 
became gay with Christmas and the days lengthened again 
and spring once more crept over the city and the straw- 
berry peddlers once more yodeled along the cross streets. 
Most of Tiny’s trips were made to the flat in Stanton 
Street, where Mrs. Rapp, oppressed by a new form of lone- 
liness, kept Buddy close under her wing. She had even 
refused, after Tiny had taken the boy to the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases in upper Madison Avenue for an examina- 
tion, either to agree to an operation or allow any son of 
hers to be cut up by a pack of human butchers, citing 
the failure of Tiny’s hospital to effect a cure of the ailing 
hip as testimony to her reasonableness. 

But Tiny did not give up. She promised Buddy that he 
would be running foot races before she got through with 
him, and made scurrying visits to his home, and arranged 
for old Schultz to teach him‘how to read. 

It was after one of these visits, when spring was almost 
ready to ripen into summer, that the hard-lipped Spider 
Logan unexpectedly intercepted Tiny on her way down 
from the flat. 

““We don’t see much o’ you these days,” 
he swung in beside her. 

“‘T’m busy with my work,” said Tiny, disturbed by the 
fixed sullenness of his face. 

“Too busy for ol’ friends,” he scoffed. 

“Then you're still a friend of mine?”’ she queried with a 
new-found fortitude. And she was able to smile as she 
said it. 

“Ain’t I fit for you?” he cried with sudden deliberated 
anger. 

“Have you proved it?” asked Tiny. 

“You was satisfied wit’ me once,’’ retorted Spider. 

“Well, I’m not now,” she proclaimed, resenting his 
possessive clutch at her sleeve. 

“‘ And you think you’re through wit’ me?”’ he demanded. 

“There are certain things that I’m certainly through 
with,” she said with a decisiveness that brought a dark 
flush to his face. 

“All right, bozo!” he cried with a sudden reckless 
venom. ‘Go on wit’ your grand dreams. But count me 
out if you can. Just try it. Turn as high and mighty as 
you want to, but remember that I’m goin’ to get you yet. 
I’m goin’ to swing you back here if I have to wait ten years 
to do it. I don’t know how and I don’t know when. But 
before I’m through wit’ you, you’re goin’ to be back 
where you belong!” 


he ventured as 
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Tiny compelled herself to laugh at the quiet and rep- 
tilious hate in his eyes. 

“You can’t scare me that way, Spider,” was her calm 
retort. ‘‘D’you understand? You can’t hold me up by 
cheap talk any more than you can stop a Subway train 
that way. I know what I’m trying to do. And you can’t 
conquer me by threats any more than you can conquer life 
by crookedness!”’ 

“The time’ll come when you'll see how cheap that talk 
is,” he said as he stood regarding her out of a narrowed eye. 

“Well, I’ve had enough of it,’’ she said as she stepped 
out to the car that stood at the street corner. And she saw, 
to her relief, that he was making no effort to follow her. 

She did her best to forget the incident, letting the hospital 
once more swallow her up. And she felt, more than ever 
before, that an invulnerable protecting arm was about her. 
She lost herself in her work, and was vaguely conscious of 
the lengthening days and the relaxing heat of midsummer 
and the mistier mornings of early autumn again. And she 
realized, by that flimsily recorded flight of time, how im- 
mured she was in that newer world of her own, a world 
that stood self-complete, self-engrossed, intent on its own 
tragedies and comedies, absorbed in its own problems and 
passions. In that high-walled labyrinth of wards and rooms 
and corridors that shut her in she found a new pride and a 
new sense of importance. If some of the buildings were old 
and some of the equipment outmoded and some of the 
wards an apparent agglomeration of earth’s misfits, a new 
and growing sense of loyalty to her hospital made her bat- 
tle all the more energetically against those adverse condi- 
tions, prompting her to repeat the claim that it was the 
bad cases that made the good nurses. And the hospital got 
the worst that a tumultuous city of six millions could give 
that busy receiving station of the afflicted. 

Tiny, as her training extended, no longer winced at the 
first stroke of a knife through the flesh of an etherized 
patient, though she had made it a practice, during her 
earlier weeks in the surgery, always to shut her eyes when 
that first disturbing incision was under way. She no longer 
quailed at dressings nor cringed at the cries of labor nor 
outwardly lost her calm before some of the more revolting 
emergencies that Billy Stone and his colleagues brought 
in. It was all part of the day’s work, to be faced with for- 
titude and to be made endurable by the inconsequential 
humor that flowered through the sternest soil of toil. She 
had seen birth and watched death and fed prematures 
with a medicine dropper and administered oleo resina to a 
belligerent Turkish giant who threatened to cut her heart 
out. But always behind the thin facade of professional 
solemnity was the promise of some stabilizing human 
laughter, of the intruding comedy that relieved the strain 
and kept the heart sound. And Tiny had a casual and 
offhanded courage that was all her own. An offshoot of her 
crusader spirit was her ability to clown in the face of calam- 
ity, past or impending. She was a firm believer in the 
curative powers of laughter. She went to extremes occa- 
sionally, as a superior curtly pointed out to her when she 
was interrupted in the act of amusing a ward and stamped- 
ing a new orderly by converting herself into a ghost, with 


the help of a Kelly pad and a sheet. Nor was it altogether . 


necessary for Tiny, when stationed to watch an operative 
slowly coming out of his anesthetic, to encourage that 
brawny patient to talk about his best girl and explain the 
number of times and the manner in which he had kissed 
her. But those were the foolish little things that saved the 
day for Tiny, that kept her from taking her troubles too 
seriously. 

Yet that casual valor was sometimes of service to more 
than Tiny herself. For when a delirious patient, who 
answered to the name of Giovanni Ferrarri, slipped out of 
bed and eluded his guard and proceeded to emulate a 
steeplejack by blithely climbing through an upper-story 
window that opened on the roof, it was Tiny who promptly 
climbed out on the roof after him. Seeing himself thus 
pursued, he pioneered farther along that dizzy height, 
pointedly proclaiming that he would toss her or any other 
would-be rescuer to the street the moment she came within 
reach. And Tiny must have known that he had thestrength 
to do so. But she kept on her way along the sloping roof 
edge. She kept on her way until she came up to him, her 
trim blue-and-white skirt fluttering pennonlike in the 
breeze that blew up from the East River. Then, forgetting 
the faces, official and unofficial, that lined the windows 
behind her, she grasped the scowling Giovanni firmly by 
the neck of his hospital shirt, soundly boxed his ears, and 
commanded him to come straight back to bed. 

And, oddly enough, Giovanni went back with her, docile 
step by step, while Tiny scolded him as an indignant school- 
teacher might scold a wayward child. He stopped once to 
expostulate, but Tiny, clinging to her perch with one hand 
and to the hospital shirt with the other, shook him vigor- 
ously and tugged him on again. It was not until she got 
back to the open window and a dozen ready hands were 
waiting to take possession of the sullen-eyed fugitive that 
Giovanni seemed to awaken to the absurdity of his sub- 
mission. And then he began to fight. Then, almost at the 
last moment, his convulsive struggles came within an ace 
of flinging Tiny over the weathered roof cornice and 
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putting an untimely end to her quiet-lipped triumpl 
two sturdy orderlies already had Giovanni’s arms iy 
cery and with the help of an even stronger intern 
dragged the delirious man in over the sill and carrit | 
back to bed and did him up neatly under a rest} 
sheet, after which they all came and solemnly shook | 
with Tiny, as though she were being congraat| 
something fine and memorable instead of merely iy: 
a nut patient in from a roof cornice. To add to h 
comfiture, Miss Thrall presented her with a thr, 
holiday, just as though she were a tired night nurs| 
six weeks of ward duty. And the story went the roy 

the institution, ward by ward and floor by floor, unt 

Billy Stone, smoking a cigarette on his ambulance 
he waited for a call, heard of Tiny’s valorous act a 

cided that he had tarried too meekly and too long i 
preoccupied young lady to prove that she was still | 

land of the living. 

Tiny proved it more promptly than he expected | 
ever, for his ambulance was still parked in the court | 
the office and he was still smoking his cigarette whe| 
lady herself, with a light heart and three days of fr| 
on her hands, hurried past him on her way to the1: 
residence. 

He intercepted her before she reached the gate, | 

“Couldn’t I possibly shake hands with the her 
he said in a self-protective tone of banter. Yet hi} 
face flushed at her seeming reluctance to take his ha) 
there was a foolish sort of social barrier, he remem. 
between the staff and the ambulance drivers. A driv| 
little better than an orderly, and orderlies were 1 
down-and-outers marking time in the world. 

“‘T’d rather not talk about that,” said Tiny, a ti 
color coming to her thin cheek as her glance met hi 

“You haven’t wanted to talk about ant | 
plained Billy, still holding her hand. 

“We're both so busy,” she commented, hel ae: 
ing as he led her back toward his ambulance, 

“Get in,’ he commanded, motioning her towa’ 
driver’s seat. For Billy had come to a sudden and | 
what grim decision. | 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. And 
not answer her until he had climbed into the seat 
her. 

“This seems a quiet day,” he said as he turned t| 
the gateway, ‘“‘and until I get found out I’m going | 
fill a prophecy of mine and steal this old misery wa 
go joy-riding.” 

“But. you might lose your job for this,’ 
as they swung out into the street. : | 

“Well, what if I do?” demanded ‘the rea 
driver beside her. “I’m going to have my hour, ju 
same!”’ 

“But there’s your duty to the hospital,” object: 
girl. ‘‘There’ll be calls coming in.” 

“There are enough boys back there to take ¢ 
them,” retorted Billy as he turned north and went ¢ 
ing up the wider avenue slopes of the city. 

“But I don’t see why you’re doing it,” said th 
demurring Tiny. 

“To be with you,”’ was Billy’s answer. “And this 
the only way I can ever work it out.” | 
Tiny sat silent as they went clanging onward. 

“These people think we’re answering a call,” she p 
out as a traffic policeman held back the crowded cart 
them pass. 3 
HCH Keath coke * proclaimed the. reckless-spirited Billy. 
I only wish I could keep on going until my tires we 
and this town was a thousand miles behind us.” __ 

“One always has to go back,’’ Tiny reminded hi 
she spoke soberly she was nevertheless a trifle dizz; 
the speed and a new-found sense of freedom ar 
laugh of recklessness that lurked about her seat ) 
face. 

“That doesn’t mean one always wants to,” cont 
the man at the wheel. 

“But I’ve found out you always have to payifo 
foolish little fights for freedom,” asserted the 
woman who had been getting acquainted with life. 
want to be free, of course, but there’s always som! 
that conquers us.’ 

“Yes, I wanted to be that way,’’ explained Billy 
turned into a park which was unknown to Tiny, “bi 
came along and stopped it.” 

She laughed defensively as she looked away. 

“You seem to be pretty free,”’ she said as they 
careering onward again. 

“Not the way you could make me,” he corrected. 

“But there’s that big old building down on the 
River we both have to remember,” said Tiny V 
searching glance up into his face. 

“Then why couldn’t we cut out the building?” sug! 


’ protester 


Billy. j 
“And where would that land us?” countered Tit 
“In each other’s arms,” asserted the man at he) 

He was making love to her, she knew, but it was n 

the love making she had watched on the screen an¢ 

(Continued on Page 136) ; 
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i The Favored Four 


Because of Supreme Quality, New Performance Results, 


CHRYSLER FOUR 


The Touring Car - - $ 895 
‘The Club Coupe - - 995 
The Coach - c a 1045 
The Sedan - - - 1095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SIX 


The Phaeton - - - $1395 
The Coach - - - 1445 
The Roadster - - - 1625 
The Sedan - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - - 1795 
The Brougham - - - 1865 
The Imperial - - - 1995 
The Crown-Imperial - - 2095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and supe- 
rior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
_ dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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Advanced Engineering, 


The Chrysler Four, quite as much as its 
companion car, the Chrysler Six, reflects , 


the training and experience of its builder 
— Walter P. Chrysler. 


Out of Chrysler engineering and manu- 
facturing skill come the extraordinary 
performance and value of the Chrysler 
Four—plus quality and beauty never be- 
fore equaled in its price class. 


Like the Six, too, the Chrysler Four 
combines new refinements of proved en- 
gineering principles with the finest of 
materials. 


These, by and of themselves, would not 
necessarily account for its surpassing per- 
formance results and extraordinary 
quality. 


Of equal importance is the fact that this 
Chrysler Four is built with painstaking 
care, and to a degree of accuracy and pre- 
cision, heretofore unknown among cars 
of its price—in the most modern and 
scientifically equipped manufactur- 
ing plants. 


Superior Workmanship 


The Chrysler Four is, in the most precise 
sense, a fine car—fine in principle, fine 
in materials, and fine in its standards of 
manufacture and assembly. 


Obviously, when such quality is com- 
bined with the unusual roadability 
which results from Chrysler designed 
spring suspension and balloon tires; with 
low center of gravity, pivotal steering and 
the option of Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes to give utmost safety; and 
with Fisher bodies for maximum comfort 
—the result is unapproached motor car 
value in the thousand dollar class. 


Everywhere, men and women who know 
motor cars are favoring the Chrysler 
Four. Women, who like fine things, say 
it is a delightful car to drive and 
to ride in. Men are enthusiastic over its 
extraordinary performance, its economy 
and its durability. Test it out, yourself 
behind the wheel. Your Chrysler dealer 
is eager to provide the opportunity. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ORAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
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: ‘‘Getting Out, Please’’ 


Voice From the Floor. 


“Call for Mr. Smith”? 
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The Oakland Harmonic Balancer 
is new and exclusive feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the 
bland Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torstonal vibration in any 
tmobile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston impulses. 
¢ Harmonic Balancer —built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal twist- 

i force in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the crankshaft, thus stop- 

Wg vibration at its source.. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. 


Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, a 
device-which is attached to the front end of 
crankshaft for measuring torsional vibration. 


A. New Oakland Six en- B. S1x-cylinder engine with- 

ginewith TheHarmonic out Harmonic Balancer— 
Balancer—uniformly not uniformly smooth, but 
smooth at all speeds. i 


having vibration periods. 


Gverywhere—a great outpouring of good will for this new 
Jakland Six. « w Everywhere—genuine enthusiasm. wv ~w 
Everywhere—a growing conviction that new and unmatched 
tandards are established by its beauty, performance, freedom 
fom vibration, and new prices—*70 to *350 lower. wo ww 


Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sedan Landau Sedan 


4025 $1095 1125 %1195 *1295 


| (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


All Prices at Factory ~ — General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest in the indus- 
try, have been made still lower. You can now save from $40 to $60 in your time payment costs 


WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


BORLAND Bla 


4h Ped ORartd 34 S 
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Beds in the 
Back Country 


HE enjoyment of 
T trips into the coun- 

try beyond high- 
powered autos, railways 
and resort hotels with 
metropolitan service is 
very likely to be deter- 
mined by the sort of bed 
that awaits your tired 
body at the end of the 
day. Even when travel 
takes you to some little 
out-of-the-way inn or 
ranch, the comfort of the 
night’s rest, or lack of it, 
often fixes your humor of 
the next day. 

Three needs must be 
met when traveling un- 
crowded trails—whether 
you are canoeing, pack- 
ing with horses, or peg- 
ging along on your own 
power. These needs are 
food, shelter and a bed 
built for sleep. Even if 
the first two are not quite 
adequate, a good night’s 
rest will compensate for a 
steady flap-jack diet and 
a tent that is too small. 
Particularly for the ten- 
derfoot, the bed is a 
mighty important trail- 
trip institution. He is not seasoned to sleeping on the 
ground or on a scanty scattering of twiggy béughs. If you 
are going into the country of trails—whether east, west or 
north—be cranky about the bed you are to use each night. 
It is worth being cranky about. 

There is something romantic about the thought of a 
bough bed. One pictures its infolding ease; the spicy tang 
of the crushed evergreen needles; the springy elasticity 
which these beds are reputed to have. But building a 
bough bed is an outdoor art as exacting in its execution as 
marksmanship or the making of good biscuits. 

Only in the canoe country of the North Woods is there 
suitable material near each camp for making the supreme 
bough bed. The Eastern balsam fir was created for the 
building of beds. Western evergreens are not. They are 
too stiff in the limbs. But rightly to build a bough bed of 
Eastern fir takes time—at least all of three-quarters of an 
hour for each bed—and most guides, being hardened to the 
business of sleeping curled up on a mixture of needles and 
twigs, with twigs predominating, will not spend this 
amount of time on bed making. 

Using small twigs with the bow of the twigs up, the 
plumy tops of each layer covering the preceding layer, the 
bed can be made to possess all the resiliency of the best 
spring and mattress, and each jabbing twig will be covered, 
as shingles are lapped, by the feathery needle-covered tips 
of the sprigs. When in the canoe country of the North, 
plan to use balsam beds, but either make them yourself or 
be ready to cajole your guide into taking the time to 
make a good bough bed each night. A thin, light, tight 
tarp for spreading over the boughs is a desirable bit of 
bedding. It keeps the boughs in place and prevents mois- 
ture from crawling up into the bed. 

Four seasons of living in the open, six months in a season, 
will bring many experiences with beds for trail camps. 
After sifting them all out, figuring compactness and com- 
fort, none equals the blow-bed or pneumatic mattress. It 
can be deflated, rolled up in a small bundle, thrown on 
pack saddle, in pannier or even tied on the rear of the saddle 
itself, and when camp is reached, by doing a lusty bit of 
lung exercise, it can be crammed full of air-stuffing ready 
for the night. It can be thrown down on rocks, over twigs 
or on the rough boards of ranger-station sheds, cow camps 
or abandoned mine buildings. It is the same bed in every 
situation, and after one becomes accustomed to it, will be 
abandoned with regret when the country of regular springs 
and mattresses is reached. 

Blow-beds are cold. Sleeping at timber line in October 
will soon demonstrate this. Even timber-line camps in 
summer will give such proof. A light pad, even an inch 
thick, of quilted feathers or of wool, placed under the bed- 
ding and over the mattress, will block much of this cold. 
Blankets to suit are needed for a blow-bed, unless such a 
bed is in the form of a sleeping bag with down bag or wool 
pocket already fitted in. 


A Well-:Built Batsam Bed in the Superior National Forest. 
At Right—A Black Bear in Yellowstone Park 
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—Arthur Hawthorn 


After trying all forms of 
sleeping arrangements, from 
patent cots to a mixture of 
rocks and stubby Western- 
spruce boughs that naturally 
do not have the spring of the 
Northern balsam, the vote 
will be unanimously for the 
blow-bed. Itis easily packed 
and ready for use with but 
little effort; it may be inflated 
to different degrees for people 
of different weight or taste; it 
contains no jabbing twigs and does 
insure a comfortable place on which 
to lie in any sort of camp. 
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A fish you may take with | 
a net; | 
Probably the second-best bed equipment A bear may be caught in a pit 01 
is built with a thin feather or wool pad for a- A fox in a trap if it’s carefully set; 
mattress. Their bulk when packed is greater than the blow- A hornet you'd better not bother at all. | 
bed, and they will not take up unevenness in the ground as { 
will the pneumatic mattress. But there are many forest A blaze is a guide in the heart of the wood; 
rangers and others who live quite constantly in the saddle A cairn is a guide over rubble and shale; 
and at trail camps, who claim for them virtues above all A stream is a guide that is everywhere good; 
other light beds. Warmth when sleeping on cold ground or In mist or in darkness, hold fast to the trail. 
in cold situations is claimed for them. They are not sub- 
ject to punctures which very occasionally come to the air 
mattress, and are perhaps longer lived. If for some reason 
air mattresses do not meet your individual requirements 
for a trail-bed equipment, consider the quilted feather or 
wool pad. 

From this point trail beds slip into patent cots, bulky 
mattresses and other contrivances which will never go with 
you on a trail trip the second time—unless you are pre- 
pared to travel the trail with as much plunder as though 
you were moving house. In certain locations all these 
have their uses. But they are hardly the equipment an ex- 
perienced trail tripper would buy. 

Light woolly blankets are good bedclothes. Take an 
extra one. Cool nights will be more comfortable with it 
than if it was left out of the pack. A down or wool quilt is 
mighty soothing to a tired traveler sleeping in a trail camp. 
It will take the place of several blankets. This bedding 
part of your equipment is limited by your carrying ca- 
pacity. Extra blankets are good sleep and comfort 
insurance. 

Carrying a pair of heavy outing flannel pajamas, a 
knitted skull cap which pulls down over the ears, and an 
extra pair of heavy wool socks for night wear has brought 
many scornful laughs from tough old-timers. But this 
same outfit, with the addition of a knitted sleeveless 
sweater, has permitted the wearer to sleep comfortably, 
while aforesaid old-timers have been up war-dancing 
around an anemic camp fire at three inthe morning 
of a bleak October day, trying to recover from the chill 
which crept into the mock coziness of a sheepskin arctic 
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A kitten you lift by the scruff of the neck, 
A bun by his ears, and the ’possum so sly | 
You lift by the tail; but there’s nothing on dec 

To pick up a prickly old porcupine by. 
—Arthur Guit 


When Boys Need Lessons | 
Wildcraft — | 

Veen boys are twelve or fifteen years of 
enter upon a period of eager desire to know 
Sometimes the longing comes at seven or eig 
Again the hard tests of overwork in school, at §| 
eighteen, bring surging in the hearts of youths — 
be away off yonder somewhere, creeping in the t 
bringing down game, catching fish and diggil 
roots with their hands. Sometimes I see seven 
youngsters trailing along in single file, hugg 
to hedge and keeping shrubs and tree trunks betw 
and some ferocious cow or a genuinely nervous © 
which is just sheer Indian instinct. | 
A parent in such a period of a boy’s life needs 
his natural history to fill the mind of his child) 
food for which he longs. To answer the question’ 
in Ws period of his savage instincts, the lore 


ranges from how snakes crawl to why do bird 
their feathers in spring and autumn. And do | 
on other birds’ backs, and what birds are carrie 
geese from Canada to Argentina? E 
(Continued on Page 50) ‘4 
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| For more than a dozen years the cars on which 
| the Buick reputation has been built have been 
——._ Delco equipped. 


In designing the 1926 “Better Buick” it was but 

natural that Buick engineers should continue 

ee, using Delco starting, lighting and ignition to 

eee sor obtain the outstanding, reliable performance 

esowanans which has made these cars so favored by auto- 
mobile owners all over the world. 


On those fine cars whose builders make no 
compromise with quality — wherever it must 
be the best—there you will find Delco the 
preferred electrical equipment. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. : 


Delco 
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Even in the rock-bound fastnesses of a 
metropolis the eyes of children turn to dogs, 
cats, sparrows, and some youngsters will sit 
waiting many hours for a chance to see a 
rat stick its head out of a hole, or a mouse 
go creeping along the baseboard trying to 
make the run from under the ice chest to 
the folding bed. When the right books, 
with adequate pictures, are put in the way 
of these wildcraft-hungry children they lit- 
erally eat them up with their minds. They 
have only to learn the commonplaces of 
cougar, coyote, squirrel, moose, marten, 
pekan, otter and other wild-creature habits 
to transport themselves through the trails 
of the imagination into the realm of forests 
and fastnesses of deserts and mountain 
ranges. And facts thus accumulated are 
never forgotten. 

The putty blower, the bean shooter, 
throw sticks, bows and arrows, sling shots, 
air guns and all the varied mechanical 
means of propelling missiles are the supreme 
joys of boys. There is a period in almost 
every lad’s life when his whole being lusts 
for a firearm, if he is of one human species, 
or for a throw knife if he is of another type. 
And if the boy is given at this time thor- 
ough target practice with gun-handling 
precautions, he never forgets—and he is 
never careless; and if the boys who like 
sharp blades are, at the period of sword 
practice, taught the rules of the game, 
shown the high ideals of heroic men with 
adequate training, then life becomes ruled 
and regulated, instead of subject to eva- 
sions and clandestine practices so often 
leading to accidents and precocious crimes. 

Given a fair chance, every boy is a gentle- 
man, full of the pride and the dignity which 
made savage chieftains of the Iroquois, the 
Sioux, the African tribes and ancient Viking 
heroes so fascinating to the students of 
ethnology. Boys who have to gratify their 
longings for wildcraft by stealth and against 
the grain of their parents’ scoldings are just 
sure to have a period of misunderstanding 
and sullen wretchedness. 

Nothing quite equals the satisfaction of 
a boy or youth who is given a wilderness 
and personal responsibility for his own con- 
duct therein. One eight-year-old lad in 
the heart of the green timber was shown the 
plain trail leading out of the woods to the 
clearings eight miles distant. He was shown 
a high hardwood ridge, another boundary; 
and then he was taken along the shore of a 
lake, and thus taught to recognize the 
limits of his own free-will domain, a balsam 
swamp of twenty or thirty big-woods acres. 
There all day long, with his own real rifle, 
he hunted alone, ate his own meals, saw his 
own red squirrels, hawks, weasels and other 
big-woods wild life. He knew he wasn’t 
being fooled. He knew deer tracks, and 


opener, so when Opportunity knocked in 
that letter from Cooper I jerked the door 
open so quickly that she almost fell on her 
nose in the middle of the room. I reached 
Detroit with a big appetite and not much 
money. 

Together, Ford, Cooper, Spider Huff and 
I labored over the two racing cars, one 
of which at least was to win the crown of 
American champion. When folks talk of 
Henry Ford’s stupendous business acumen 
and nerve today, I always think of the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, when he 
decided to defeat Winton, a power in the 
automobile world, though Ford himself was 
an unsung builder of homemade racing cars. 

The cars were in the last stages of com- 
pletion when I got on the job. This isn’t 
intended as an alibi for what happened. 
One was painted yellow and had the legend 
“Tom Cooper’’ painted on the side of the 
seat. The other was painted red and had 
the name ‘‘Henry Ford’ painted on the 
side of its seat. 

I might add that these two cars didn’t 
make Mr. Ford or Mr. Cooper famous 
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even a bear track, were in those same woods 
with him. 

Ten years afterward he said, “‘ That week 
when I was alone all day in the big woods 
was the happiest I ever knew.” 

He loved the forest. He loved the loneli- 
ness. To think he was thus master of his 
own destiny, guardian of his own safety, 
gave him a feeling of exultant self-confidence 
which he never forgot. R. S. SPEARS. 


The Acrobatic Tarpon 


N THE rotogravure supplements of the 

Sunday newspapers, and in the new page 
in the newspapers entitled Up-to-the- 
Minute News of Sports Told in Pictures, 
there have appeared recently any number 
of men and women photographed alongside 
of tarpon as long as themselves, giving a 
thrill to the reader who lives far away from 
the haunts of the acrobatic fish. The tarpon 
is the acrobat of the seas. As a warrior of 
the deep he has a record, for frequently 
there are perils in fishing for this silver king. 

Angling is considered a gentle pastime, 
and it is that, except when men—and in 
these days women—fish for the big game 
fishes of the sea like the devilfish or manta, 
black sea bass or jewfish, broadbill sword- 
fish, tuna and the tarpon. 

That there are perils in tarpon fishing, let 
the story begin by telling of what happened 
to Mrs. Freda Solomonson, of Tampa, 
Florida, who was fishing in the waters of St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

She was angling in Johns Pass when she 
got a strike from a tarpon estimated to 
weigh more than 150 pounds. In her ex- 
citement to bring the fish in quickly, she 
failed to notice that her necktie had been 
caught in the reel until it was too late to 
tear it off. If the line had not broken by 
the tugging of the tarpon, undoubtedly 
death would have resulted. 

In the Brazos River a negro boatman was 
sitting in the bow of a small skiff when a 
leaping tarpon struck him and knocked him 
over backward into the sea. 

Some years ago an angler was found dead 
in the bottom of his boat. The coroner’s 
verdict was that the man’s neck was 
broken, and he attributed his death to the 
blow of the tarpon. 

In the same river where the negro boat- 
man was knocked overboard and drowned— 
the Brazos River—a tarpon in leaping 
jumped across a tugboat and struck an iron 
stanchion half an inch thick and knocked it 
out of plumb. 

Doctor Green, of Naples, Florida, tells a 
story of Charley Cross, who had an alli- 
gator hunters’ camp on the Gulf of Naples. 
At the end of the season in March, Charley, 
with a boatman, was taking the skins to 
Marco to dispose of them. On his return 
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trip he had turned from that part of Marco 
Inlet known as Collier’s Bay when, holding 
the rudder with his knee in order that he 
might light his pipe, he noticed a mullet 
leap from the water, darting across the 
stern of the boat. 

Before he could move out of the way he 
saw a tarpon rise from the water, and the 
next moment the fish had struck him in the 
chest, knocking him overboard. His com- 
panion pulled the injured man back into 
the boat, and then he took a club to the 
tarpon, which lay in the bottom of the 
boat, and beat the fish to death. It was a 
silver king weighing 163 pounds. 

From tragedy let us go back to comedy 
for a moment. A number of years ago, at 
Useppa Island, Florida, an Englishman had 
hooked a tarpon when it rushed under the 
boat. Suddenly the fish darted in the air, 
leaped across the bow and knocked the pipe 
out of the guide’s mouth. The guide was 
uninjured, but the tarpon struck the boat so 
hard it broke its spine and died. The blow 
of the fish caused a small leak in the boat. 

In Galveston Bay, Capt. C. C. Pettit, of 
Galveston, Texas, then a man sixty years 
old, but not a weakling, had the most un- 
usual experience of his forty years’ fishing. 
He was casting for shrimp in his twelve-foot 
skiff when a tarpon jumped into the boat, 


knocking the oars and the net overboard. 


The captain drew his knife and fought the 
fish for an hour, finally cutting the fish’s 
spine. The tarpon weighed 170 pounds, 
ten pounds more than the captain. 

Some years ago Louis E. Bates, of New 
York City, told me of an unusual experi- 
ence he had in Bocagrande Pass, Useppa 
Island waters, Florida. The tarpon passed 
under Mr. Bates’ boat, sprang in the air 
fifty feet away in its desire to throw the 
hook, and landed in another boat. This is 
how it happened, he afterward told me: 

“T hooked into a tarpon, using crab bait 
in about thirty-five feet of water, while 
drifting, and the fish promptly took about 
175 feet of line and then made a magnificent 
leap, putting at least twelve to fifteen feet 
of air between him and the water, and shook 
the wire leader viciously. 

“When the tarpon fell back and got his 
proper depth, he sprang in the air again for 
some feet, but as the line was taut and the 
hook held, he took another tack, when he 
dropped below the surface and came 
straight for my boat like a race horse. 

“He passed under it, and when near an- 
other boat, about fifty feet away, he sprang 
several feet above the water and landed in 
the boat. He struck a hand pump amid- 
ships, which split his right jaw from his 
mouth to his gills and smashed his gills on 
that side into a bleeding mass. The tarpon, 
after hitting the pump, fell against the side 
of the guide, who was sitting in the bottom 
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overnight. Instead, they missed the mark 
by agood margin. They didn’t resemble the 
present-day automobile much in construc- 
tion. 

As I recall it, they had no transmission 
or differential, as we know them today. 
They had a wooden-block clutch inside the 
flywheel, thus locking the main drive shaft 
to the crank shaft. This clutch was much 
like the clutch used on the belt shafts in a 
machine shop today. We didn’t have any 
reverse gear in the car, of course, since we 


had no selective transmission. We had 
only one speed forward, for the same rea- 
son. Further, the cars were innocent of any 
springs in the rear. 

For a carburetor, we had what is known 
as a mixer; that is, the gasoline was forced 
through a fine screen to vaporize it. At first 
we had a separate suction pump fastened® 
to each cylinder for the purpose of forcing 
the gas into that particular cylinder. I have 
always thought that Ford’s idea on this 
was the first application of one carburetor 
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of the boat with arms folded, 
against the engine box, looking aft. 

“The tarpon straightened out ac) 
legs of the guide and _ began to} 
furiously. The guide was uninjur, 
jumped up, and he and the angler, y 
in the revolving chzir astern, gave 
pon complete command amidshij 
yelled and laughed and enjoyed the 
the boats of the fleet that ™ 
joined in. 

“When the tarpon sprang t 
he flung my hook from his mou 
landed, a free fish, in the other } 
have some fun with me, someon 
yelled that I had lost the ta’ 
belonged where he landed wh 

“Who was the rightful owner 
Believing that possession 
point in law, we ran up alo: 
other boat and, while the 
thrashing, put a gaff in him and 
into our boat, where he contin 
ping around on and off for son 

“He weighed eighty-eight 
pounds and was five feet ten 
and thirty-two and a half in 
Tarpon don’t often jump into | 
when they do they are bad we 
hit with, head on.” 

And now astory by A. W. Dimoc 
has probably unloosed more tarpon 
turned them to the waters than am 
individual. The story concerns how 
tarpon will leap, and it is a good § 
end up with concerning the acroba' 
pon, particularly as so much ha 
of the perils of the fishing. — 
Dimock: ihe 

“T was fishing in the pass with fi 
of line, and the bait was directl: 
canoe, when a tarpon struck fiere 
carried away a hundred more 
and then swam so swiftly toward us 
feared, from the loosened line, ie 
escaped! 

“Then, fifty feet from the calle 
shot into the air a giant tarpon, mea, 
as we learned afterward, an even 
feet. Up, up, up he rose, until the « 
seemed to be pointed at the zenith, ¢ 
fore the rattled camera man could | 
aim, the silver king had turned gracel 
the air and was plunging downwarc 
captain swears that he saw, swingin 
of the water, the ribbon which n 
twenty-five feet on the line as it 
plumb down from the tarpon. 

“Once I gave my own estimate 
height of the jump to a group of f 
and after a glance at their grieved ¢ 
sions, appealed to the one most exper 
with the tarpon. After asingle mon 
hesitation he remarked firmly, ‘We 
men must stand together. I belie 
story.’” ALEXANDER STODD: 


— 


per cylinder, which became univers: 
ing practice in 1922 and 1923, only t 
way to one carburetor when the | 
charger came on the scene in 1924. W 
a vertical steering post on which 
twenty-eight-inch cross arm with 
vertical handles on each end. This w 
car which was to startle the world — 
the year 1902 came to a close. 

Our radiator, or cooler, as it was 
called, was stuck up on the front of tl 
in the same relative position as it ist 
except that it was a huge affair, highe 
it was wide and it was entirely expo: 
the air instead of being inclosed in 2 
ator shell. The oil of the present-dé 
is all carried in the crank case, wh 
directly under the motor. The oiling 
done mechanically or automatically, 
by the forced-feed system or by thes 
system. 

But we did things differently in 
days. I forgot to mention that ou 
were four-cylinder, with a seven-inel 
and a seven-inch stroke, which Fort 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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—from Lieutenant Wade's 


r to Alvan Macauley, President 


Packard Motor Car Co. 


New York, N. Y., 


e attempted such a trip in 
kard Eight, for I know that 
ith the chassis 


- **** J would never, hav 
any other car but the Pac 
the Packard is the only cat equipped w 
- Jubricator-and the motor oil rectifier. 
# eee These devices enabled us to drive the entire 
3,965 miles without once changing oil or leaving the 
driver's seat to jubricate the chassis. To them, and 
the wonderful Packard Eight motor which never fal- 
‘tered in the 165 hours and 50 minutes continuous 
driving, 1 attribute the success of the run. 
se 4% We have suffered no after effects from strain. 
This is a real tribute to the ease with which the car 
was handled and its riding qualities. * ees 
h with a perfect score. We had 
Ities of any kind. I believe we 
around and driven back to Los 
g either car OF motor. 


The car came throug 
no mechanical difficu 
could have turned right 
Angeles without stoppin 


ae 


SEVEN DAYS 
Without a Stop! 


Lieutenant Lei 

eigh Wade, round-th 
by Li ie Oop sata alt aC 
Fle Hee Wells, his “aerial stowaway” on the Meo 
ae a ele a Eight from Los Angeles to ase 
) , without once allowing ei ; 
ree owing either the motor or the car 


The milea 
ge covered was ei 
car should be dri ght times as great as any ordinar 
thanks to th iven without change of motor oil. Y. ; 
o the motor oil rectifi Be, MS: 
; ifier an analysi 
finish showed 98% pure lubricant ysis of the oil at the 


Wade’s sears 
15,000 paar ay impresses what the owners of 
Ge ena ee es < ard cars already know—that the 
ai Sana an the oil rectifier mean longer life of 

; , quiet operation and uninterrupted service 
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made them eighty horse power. We had a 
sight-feed oiler on each of the cylinders— 
that is, a glass tube with oil in it, such as is 
seen on slow-moving machinery today. The 
oil ran out as fast as it had the opportunity. 
It really was not such a bad system in 
those days, with our slow-speed racing en- 
gines—engines which turned over only 850 
times a minute. The crank shaft—the shaft 
in the automobile to which all connecting 
rods are fastened—was not inclosed in the 
motor base, as it is today, but was all out in 
the open, ready to catch any dust or mud 
that might be in the air. We oiled the mo- 
tor just as the locomotive engineer oils his 
steed today—by squirting oil on it with a 
long-snouted oil can. 

When we got ready to try out our prod- 
uct, Ford, Cooper, Huff and I towed one of 
them out to the Grosse Pointe mile racing 
track, to the east of Detroit. I got out the 
oil can and squirted the crank shaft and 
other parts. I filled the sight-feed oilers, as 
any good mechanic and general handy man 
was supposed to do. Then I cranked up. 
The car spit a few times, but that was 
about all. We did get it to move a little. 
My whole life might have been changed if 
that car had performed satisfactorily. But 
it didn’t. Ford was disgusted. Tom Cooper 
must have shared his disgust. But me— 
I was too green to share their feelings. Just 
because the car wouldn’t run, I didn’t 
think it was the end of the world. 

It would be foolish for me to say that I 
could remember Ford’s words. I don’t. 
But I do know that later he offered to sell 
Cooper the two cars for something like $600 
or $800. I believe if he had said twice that 
amount I would have tried to get hold of 
the money. Tom and I hurried around and 
managed to borrow it. These two prehis- 
toric racing cars cost us very little more 
than a set of eight connecting rods for a 
present-day racer. 

Cooper and I took the two cars back to 
the shop and with Huff went to work on 
them. While busy on this job we got word 
from two old bicycle-racing friends of ours, 
Carl Fisher, down at Indianapolis, and 
Harl Kiser, of Dayton, Ohio, that they were 
putting on a racing exhibition at Dayton 
and we could get in on 25 per cent of the 
receipts if we would come down. 


The Fastest Thing on Wheels 


This is the same Carl Fisher who today is 
a great financial genius. At that time Carl 
was just getting interested in the automo- 
bile business. He was a born promoter. He 
had the promoter’s make-up that permitted 
him to take a long chance to gain an end. 
A few years later, in company with James 
A. Allison, F. H. Wheeler and A. C. Newby, 
he opened a small factory in Indianapolis 
for the manufacture of the gas confined in 
tanks, which changed automobile lighting 
from coal oil to gas. In 1909 he and his 
friends had another great vision and they 
built the Indianapolis motor speedway. 
They were a little better fixed financially 
when they built the speedway, but they 
took an awful chance. But it was a great 
success, just as the gas-making plant was. 

After making the speedway popular 
Fisher became interested in good roads. 
He was one of the original sponsors of the 
Lincoln Highway, giving heavily of his 
time and money. After he wore out Indian- 
apolis promotion possibilities, he went down 
to Miami, Florida. He bought a big tract 
of land along the beach—in reality a low- 
lying peninsula, covered with a mangrove 
swamp infested with mosquitoes, bears, 
rattlesnakes, alligators and wildcats. His 
friends began to make plans to put him into 
the bughouse. The idea of buying a man- 
grove swamp along the ocean! To make a 
long story very short, Carl cut the man- 
groves, got dredges and sucked the sand 
from the ocean to fill over the mangrove 
stubs. The result is Miami Beach. Carl 
wasn’t so foolish, after all. 

We shipped our two cars down to Day- 
ton. Spider Huff was to drive, and I be- 
lieve Cooper was going to ride with him to 
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help operate the spark controls and other 
doodads. Automobile racing was still a 
novelty. We didn’t have to do much to 
satisfy the crowd. It was at this meet that 
my car first got its name, 999. For pub- 
licity purposes, Carl had announced it as 
faster than anything on wheels. I imagine 
he got the name from the fast locomotive 
999 which I think pulled the Empire State 
Express at that time. This engine was also 
the fastest thing on wheels. 

The yellow car with Cooper’s name on it 
was rolled out onto the track. I gave it a 
few squirts of oil and wiped my hands with 
waste, as any real mechanic should. Then 
we cranked. No answer. We cranked again. 
Ditto. 

The promoter of the meet began to get 
nervous. He came around to Tom, who was 
the boss of the outfit. 

“Tom,” he said, “‘I don’t want to give 
these people their money back, but I am 
going to if we can’t give them an exhibition. 
Maybe if this car won’t run, the red car 
will.” 

Tom turned to Huff and me. 


“Boys,” he said, ‘that old 999 has ie 
live up to its name. It just has to run 
today.” 


The red car didn’t look much like the 
streamline racing cars of today. The big 
oblong radiator stood up in front, obscuring 
the view of everything except the wheels, 
which were of wire. There was no body on 
the racer, as we know bodies today—noth- 
ing but a flat bed, as near as I can describe 
it. There was only one seat, and that for 
the driver. 


My First Driving 


We cranked up and the red car sputtered 
a couple of times and then quit cold. We 
couldn’t get the gasoline to the mixer fast 
enough. As head mechanic, self-appointed, 
I decided that what we needed was air 
pressure on the gasoline tank. So I cut a 
hole in the tank, taped a piece of rubber 
hose in the hole and got busy. I was glad 
then that I had developed my lungs by 
riding a bicycle, for I needed plenty of 
bellows. 

The three of us got aboard the car, Huff 
in the driver’s seat, Cooper hanging on to 
the right of him and me behind them. 
I stuck the hose in my mouth and blew. 
The old girl perked up considerably when 
she got the gas fast enough. Around the 
track we sailed, with me blowing like a cy- 
clone to keep the air pressure up, Spider 
Huff at the tiller bar and Tom fumbling 
around the various controls. 

The meet wasn’t a howling success, but 
we made Henry Ford’s racing car run more 
than it ever had run before. That blowing 
scheme of mine, I think, was really the ad- 
vance guard of the air-pressure gasoline 
feed which is used on many high-grade cars 
of today. It is an absolute necessity on 
racing cars. 

I can’t imagine that the promoters were 
overjoyed at the meet. Cooper and I made 
about fifteen or twenty dollars. 

The two cars were loaded onto a flat car 
and shipped to Toledo, my home town. I 
wasn’t a bit proud, and I borrowed a va- 
cant storeroom from a friend of mine and 
we went to work. With the help of a cop- 
persmith, we redesigned an old intake 
manifold and the mixing pot, which I have 
explained was the ancestor of the present 
carburetor. 

While we were getting the cars in shape 
we heard of a big race meet that was to be 
held at the Grosse Pointe track at Detroit. 
We decided that since we were in the auto- 
mobile racing game, we would enter. We 
didn’t know our cars would run, but we 
sent in our entry just the same. The meet 
was to be a two-day affair. We shipped the 
999 by boat. Cooper was tired and went to 
bed as soon as we got into Detroit. Huff 
and I got the racer off the boat and then 
looked up Hot-Dog John’s lunch wagon. 
We had known John for quite a while; in 
fact, we had borrowed a great many sand- 
wiches from John in the days we had spent 
in Detroit. We ate a couple of sandwiches 
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while we were telling him we needed his 
horse to tow our car out of the congested 
district. 

John drove his wagon home and brought 
his horse back. It was about daylight when 
we got to the wharf and hitched the nag 
to 999. We used the horse because we were 
afraid to run the car in the downtown dis- 
trict. We didn’t have any exhaust pipe 
leading back to the tail of the car. Instead, 
the exhausts came out on the side of the 
motor and sounded like the Battle of Vimy 
Ridge when we cranked up. We used John’s 
horse for power until we got out East Jef- 
ferson Avenue a little way. Then we turned 
the horse loose and cranked up. We arrived 
at the race track without any further ad- 
venture. 

I watched Huff drive around the track 
a few times. I made up my mind it was 
about time for me to try my hand, since I 
had a working interest in the car. Up to 
the present time I had never known the 
thrill of holding the tiller bar as the car 
moved under its own power. 

“Why don’t you let me drive the car?” 
Tasked Huff. ‘I believe I can drive it. I’ve 
been round it enough to know how to do it.” 

“All right,’ he told me. “I don’t know 
what Cooper will say, but he’s asleep.” 

I got out the old oil can and oiled up. I 
was so nervous I could hardly get into the 
seat! But the minute I got settled all my 
nervousness left me. That has been one of 
my characteristics throughout my driving 
eareer. In fact, any driver who does not 
feel calm when he is going into action can’t 
be a good driver. I had supreme confidence 
in my ability. I had come by this confi- 
dence through my bicycle and motorcycle 
racing, for in the good old days of hooking 
handle bars on the small board tracks it 
behooved every rider to believe that he was 
just a little bit smarter and had a little 
more nerve than the other fellow. Huff 
cranked the car and hopped on behind me. 
Away we went. Slowly at first, then faster 
and faster. I liked the heart-tightening as 
I came to the curve of the track and leaned 
over, as I used to lean in my bicycle days 
and on the motorcycle racing tandem at 
Salt Lake City. This was the life! 

When I stopped the car and got off I 
knew that I could handle the car better 
than Huff or Cooper. That wasn’t egotism; 
for Cooper, who had arrived at the track, 
said, ‘‘Take her out again, Barney. I be- 
lieve you can get more speed out of her than 
either of us; and if we’re going to beat Win- 
ton and his Bullet this afternoon in that 
match race, you’re the boy to do it.”’ 


A Red-Letter Day 


We had entered in the Manufacturers’ 
Challenge Cup race, but in Tom’s mind and 
mine the race was a match affair against 
the world’s champion driver. There might 
be others in the race, but Alexander Winton 
was the undisputed champion of the dirt 
tracks, and he was the man we were going 
to try to beat. So I practiced some more. 
The more rounds of the mile track I made, 
the more I was convinced that I was the 
master of the 999. 

Alexander Winton was a great amateur 
sportsman. The automobile world owes a 
lot to him. He was part of the advance 
guard of the racing clan as it is today. He 
had money to spend on a hobby and he did 
it to advertise the automobile company of 
the same name. 

William Metzger, one of the promoters 
of the meet, came to us with a proposition 
that if we drove a mile faster than Winton 
he would give us $200 in cash in addition 
to any cups we might win. Metzger at that 
time owned an automobile store and garage 
in Detroit. Later he became one of the 
moving spirits in the Everitt-Metzger- 
Flanders corporation. 

That $200 was a lot of money. I made up 
my mind that there was nothing I would 
not do to help win it. It meant a for june 
to Cooper and me. What couldn’t we do 
with all that cash? 

The afternoon of October 23, 1902, will 
be my red-letter day forever. Later on I 


September | 


was to win bigger races, to get ms 
licity, perhaps, but not the same ¢]) 
came to me then. | 

One of my friends came up to ' 
before the race and said, “You bie 
careful, Barney; you're liable to gej}j 

“T might as well be dead as dead, 
I answered. Of course I did not m} 
literally. For I had been broke 
that I should have felt uncomfort }; 
hadn’t been. 

There were six races on the progi, 
Cooper and I had entered only in th 
facturers’ Challenge Cup, a race 
miles. Our car was spoken of as the 
Arrow, or Special, 999. The cup hi; 
won three times by the same mak p 
for permanent possession. I won | 
times, but not with the same e;- 
with the 999, once with the Winto? 
and once with the Peerless Green 
Webb J ay took permanent possess 
by winning it three times with mh 
car, Whistling Billy. 

The first race was for machine: { 
horse power. The contestants droy| 
mobiles and Elmores and the winne 
was seven minutes fifty seconds} 
very good time. The second rac) 
five-mile owners’ handicap, the tl 
race for steam cars, and the ten-mil | 
cap was fourth. 


Getting a Fast Start 


Then came the five-mile Manufe 


‘Challenge Cup. Henry Ford | 


Tom Cooper and I had decided to | 
the race right from the start. He 
persuade me that it was certai 
me to attempt to drive as fast 
necessary in order to compete 

against Winton. | 

While he talked I anointed the 
shaft bearings with oil. Then | ( 
some in the cylinder oil cups. I got. 
the seat. Barney Oldfield, a 
driver! Barney Oldfield in a 
world’s champion Alexander Wint 
heart was pumping like a fire engin 
third alarm. I admit it. My ch 
swelled tight, but a tight chest 4 
do me any good when I got goin 
trying to tell you that I knew that{ 

I felt for my spark lever down 
right of the seat. It was there al 
Then I fingered the thumbscrew on 
side that regulated the gasoline f 
was still there too. The clutch peda 
a pedal at all but a long iron han 
and we got under way by letting th: 
slip, just as a person would have t¢ 
day if he started his car in high ge 
soon as we got up a little speed ° 
slipping the clutch, and we were all 

The crowd began to yell for tl 
So we lined up—Alexander Wintor 
Winton Bullet; Shanks, Wintor 
Bucknam, Geneva steamer; White 
steamer; and I at the tiller bar of t 
We got under way with a short 
start. 

I had the outside and I knew » 
defeat Winton I should have to di 
all I was worth. So I started fast 
starter called us back, but I went 
the track for two miles before I kne 
he wanted. We lined up again ant 
better in getting away. 

The rest of the cars forged aheac 
in the short run we were making be 
reached the starting tape. I speede 
order to reach the tape at the sam 
they did. Furthermore, though I 
done it purposely, I had had to pu 
much speed to catch up with the fie 
when we all crossed the tape tog! 
was moving much faster than anyo! 
That gave me a better start. I ust 
plan scores of times afterward, bef 
starter caught on to what an ad\ 
it gave me. When they discovered 
used to make us all start over agai 
other drivers soon learned of it an 
than once they got away with it. 
times I profited by it and sometiie 
someone else. 

(Continued on Page - 
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DopGce BROTHERS) 


k SPECIAL 


TY ie AAs ta AN IN 


Affording the comfort of deeply upholstered 
seats, balloon tires and extra long under- 
: slung springs. 


Inspiring the pride that one may take in 
beautifully designed coach work and smart 
special equipment. 


Assuring years of dependable service, and 
then—a resale value which bears unanswer- 
able witness to the car’s intrinsic worth. 


Price Reductions Recently Announced 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

I hit the first turn at a rapid clip. The 
regular procedure on coming to a turn had 
always been to shut off. I knew that. So 
I decided not to do it. Instead, I opened 
my throttle as wide as it would go. I 
wasn’t exactly sure what was going to 
happen, but I knew I had to go faster than 
Winton. I had won a lot of bicycle races 
by taking a chance, so I decided to do the 
same here. 

Put yourself in my place. I didn’t know 
anything about automobile racing. I man- 
aged to get in the middle of the track and I 
stayed there throughout the race. I slid 
all the way around the first turn, the 999 
trying to jerk away from me and go straight 
ahead through the outside fence. The rear 
wheels insisted on getting ahead of the 
front ones. I used to stop skids on the 
bicycle by turning the front wheel in the 
direction of the skid, so I jerked the tiller 
bar of my racer so as to point the front 
wheels toward the outer fence. The idea 
worked! I showed that bunch of wood and 
iron where to head in! I got out of the 
curve and into the back stretch. 


Helping to Make Mr. Ford 


When I reached the second turn I went 
right on into it, using the same tactics I 
had on the first one. I certainly got a few 
thrills jerking that car around and putting 
her nose where I wanted it. No bunch of 
iron and wood was going to tell me to 
unload! I kept this up for five miles. I 
really had got so interested in getting 
around the corners that I didn’t pay much 
attention to anyone else on the track. 
Some of my friends told me afterward that 
I scared the other participants and the 
spectators half to death by my crazy 
driving. 

I finished a half mile ahead of Winton; 
though in justice to him, I don’t believe 
his car was running as well as itshould have. 
But the way I felt that day I hardly believe 
he could have beaten me, regardless of how 
his car was running. Some people might 
call this conceit. I call it self-confidence. 
You don’t get far with conceit in any 
game; but with self-confidence to back up 
nerve and ability you will always get some 
place. I am not boasting, but in one of 
these “‘I’’ stories you have to use a good 
many thin personal pronouns. 

Mr. Ford rushed out on the track at the 
conclusion of the race. Coming over to me 
he shouted, ‘‘I’ll build another car for you, 
Barney, and we’ll challenge the world 
with it!” 

The crowd rushed out on the track and 
made much of my victory. As for me, 
naturally I felt pretty good about it. 

Years after this first race a salesman 
called on Ford to sell him some parts. The 
salesman didn’t get the order, and he 
wanted to rub something in on him, so in 
the conversation he said, ‘‘ Mr. Ford, don’t 
you think that Barney Oldfield helped to 
make you?” 

Mr. Ford replied, ‘‘Yes, Barney helped 
to make me and I helped to make Barney 
Oldfield.” 

The salesman afterward told me the 
story. When I saw Ford I said to him, 
“Henry, that is very nice of you to tell 
people that I helped make you and you 
helped make me; and if it is a fact I want 
to tell you that I did a much better job of 
making than you did.” 

There I was at twenty-four. I had made 
a good start in the automobile racing busi- 
ness by defeating America’s best-known 
driver. 

I immediately began to get record hun- 
gry. Why couldn’t I better Winton’s 
world’s mile record of 1.02% on a mile dirt 
track? The more Cooper and I discussed 
it, the surer I was that it could be done. I 
knew that the Grosse Pointe track at De- 
troit was too soft at the turns to make the 
record possible then, so we decided to wait 
until the ground was frozen. 

November 28, 1902, was the date de- 
cided on; but the officials’ automobile got 
stuck on the way out and the sun was up 
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when they arrived. They did get there in 
time to see me hit a turn at full speed, lose 
all control of the car and spin around like a 
top three or four times. F. E. Castle, 
who was present, asked me the next day 
if he and a group of friends could take 
out some life insurance on me, provided 
they gave 25 per cent of the proceeds to 
my estate. I said that I didn’t care. They 
had figured I was sure to get killed when 
I tried for the record. The insurance com- 
pany was figuring the same way, too, so 
they didn’t get the insurance. I didn’t try 
any more that day, however, as the track 
was too soft. 

Meantime Cooper told me I ought to try 
for the straightaway record, which was then 
held by Fournier, the Frenchman, I be- 
lieve. We made the attempt outside of 
Detroit, but the best I could do was a mile 
in 52% seconds, against Fournier’s record 
of 51%, also made in this country. 

The track looked right for our second 
attempt on Winton’s record on December 
first. The day before, Bill Perrett, Detroit 
representative for a tire company, came to 
me with a proposition. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Barney,” he 
said. ‘Our factory can get a lot of good 
advertising out of the fact that you used 
our tires—if you break Winton’s record. 
If you do, I’ll give you $250; if you don’t, 
you won’t get a red cent.”’ 

That sounded fine to me, and I told him 
I would accept-his proposition..- 

We got the officials together before day- 
light the morning of December first and 
went out to the track. They had been 
appointed by the American Automobile 
Association, in order to make the trials 
official. 

Cooper and I dumped the gasoline in 999, 
oiled her up and made a preliminary lap to 
see how conditions were. The track was 
smooth and frozen hard. The air was very 
cold, and I knew this would have some 
effect on the carburetors. We took torches 
and heated them up just before we started. 
I decided to go for the five-mile record first. 
I got away with a flying start and finished 
in five minutes twenty-one seconds, seven 
seconds faster than the record I had estab- 
lished in October. Then I tried it again and 
the timers caught me in five minutes 
twenty seconds. My first mile was clocked 
in 1.01%, which was a world’s record, 
though it was not allowed by the American 
Automobile Association for some reason I 
have forgotten now. I wanted to try for 
the ten-mile record, but the sun had come 
up and the track was getting soft, so we de- 
cided against the attempt. 


A Two-Dollar:a-Day Job 


The first thing I did when I got back to 
town was to remind Bill Perrett of that 
$250. But he refused to pay until the 
records were given an O.K. by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. I wanted to 
go back to Toledo for the winter. I bor- 
rowed twenty dollars from Tom Cooper, 
paid $1.50 for my railroad ticket and went 
home, paid a grocery bill and was once 
more broke. 

By this time I had learned a powerful 
lesson in finance. That was that a smart 
driver could get appearance money, bonuses 
and various other items, not a part of the 
prize list, if he knew how to doit. I confess 
that in after years I was an adept on that 
score. Without these perquisites, indeed, I 
don’t know how I should ever have made 
the financial grade. 

George Trout, superintendent of the 
Yale Automobile Company, in Toledo, told 
me I could have a job in his assembling 
room, but that he could not give me $2.50 a 
day, which he paid only for skilled mechan- 
ics. He could, however, pay me two dollars 
a day. The world’s automobile record 
holder working for two dollars a day! That 
sounds like a fine joke now. If someone 
today were to attempt to employ any one of 
twenty automobile race drivers I ‘might 
name he would have to start talking wages 
at ten times my pay. But I took the job. 
I rode one of my racing bicycles to work, 


‘Fisher. 
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with a dinner pail clanking from my handle- 
bars. Evidently I wasn’t very high-hatty 
in those days! 

My hands began to itch for the tiller bar, 
and early in the spring of 1903 I went to 
Detroit to talk things over with Billy 
Hurlburt, something of an automobile en- 
gineer. Together we designed a new mixing 
pot, which we copied from the one-cylinder 
Cadillac of that period. If I may be par- 
doned, I want to tell what we did to im- 
prove the 999. It will interest those who 
know automobiles. 

We did away with the suction intake 
valves and put on valves that worked me- 
chanically. We did this by using two sets 
of bevel gears, attaching one set to the 
crank shaft in front of the motor and 
running another short shaft up to the top 
of the motor, where we had another set of 
bevel gears that attached to an overhead 
cam shaft. These bevel gears were of the 
cheapest kind, being of cast iron. The 
brackets to hold the gears and the shafting 
also were made of cast iron. 


Daring Chauffeurs 


We governed the speed of the engine by 
moving the cam shaft back and forth, the 
cams being cut on a bevel, which would 
permit of the inlet valves being opened or 
closed according to the speed desired. The 
mixing pot, or what is now known as the 
carburetor, had a fixed opening, and there 
was no throttle valve, as in present cars. 
This overhead valve equipment made the 
cars much faster. We changed our ignition 
system, installing a stronger battery, and 
put on two commutators, one a secondary 
and one a primary; we advanced and re- 
tarded our spark through the primary 
commutator. I went back to Toledo, con- 
vinced that we had put a lot more hop into 
the car. 

Cooper and I went back to Detroit in 
April of 1903 to get ready for the racing 
season. We fixed Cooper’s original yellow 
car up just as we did my 999. Resolved to 
get all out of racing there was in it, we en- 
gaged Glenn Stuart, the Kalamazoo celery 
king, as our manager. He immediately de- 
monstrated his worth by signing a contract 
for me to appear at the Empire City track, 
Yonkers, New York, on Memorial Day, 
while Cooper was billed to appear at In- 
dianapolis in a meet promoted by Carl 
It runs in my mind that the paint 
scheme was changed on Cooper’s car and 
that Stuart then renamed it the Red Devil, 
which was the title under which it raced 
from then on. 

Charles Wridgeway, formerly of London, 
driving a Peerless racing car, was to be my 
opposition at Yonkers. His car was one 
of two made by the Peerless company for 
entrance in the James Gordon Bennett 
Cup race in Ireland. It was said to be of 
eighty horse power. My 999 was of about 
the same power. 

The newspapers were full of press-agent 
stories before the race telling how the dar- 
ing chauffeurs would risk their necks in an 
effort to win applause and cash. They al- 
ways called us chauffeurs in those days. 

The match race between Wridgeway and 
myself was to be in three heats. The New 
York papers, in instancing how much inter- 
est there was in the race, stated that by 
actual count there were 219 automobiles 
on the grounds! 

I won the first two heats, which were of 
five miles, so the third heat was not run. 
Incidentally, my manager, Stuart, had 
made a good contract for me. I was to 
receive 25 per cent of the receipts. There 
were said to have been 6000 spectators, 
which was quite a crowd in those days; 
but a lot of them must have come in on 
passes, for my share was something like 
$1300. But I did get a fine silver cup. 

It was in the second mile of the second 
heat that I circled the track in /|1.01%. 
This record, though not so good as e one 
I made in Detroit in December, was still a 
world’s record, and especially good since it 
was made in competition. Wridgeway and 
I had been placed a half mile apart on the 
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track in order that we might nc: 
each other in starting or on | 
Today twelve of America’s fast ¥ 
racers, all capable of more thay 
an hour, rush around the dirt tr} 
country. My best time for thi} 
against Wridgeway was 5.31, no| 
of my previous five-mile recor 
Detroit, but still pretty fa 
the way the New York H 
following described my driy 


“Down the stretch to #] 
he came with such velocit 
bounded, even on the floor 
threw him many times 
the air from the seat to whie 
As he passed the massed spe 
ing his lever with a hand ¢ 
straight ahead through the 
goggles, his dark hair stream: 
him and his pale face set, © 
frozen dead with terror, 
masked corpse with eyes fixe 
fying object that had stoppe 
of his heart. } 

““A mighty cheer went up 
Stiff, unyielding, while his mat 
and plunged across the trac 
fence, as though to dash 
daring driver to pieces, skillf 
man guided his mighty car, 
but touched the white fen 
skimmed along to the point y 
judgment told him he must ma 
across the turn. The slightest | 
guiding the mechanism meant ( 
the man was watched by thc 
fascinated eyes, while the spec; 
the nerve and skill that must te 
him to the end of his hesrtumiae 
was high in every mind.” | 


This race was notable because 
ticipation in it of a young m 
Curtiss, on a motorcycle of his c c 
facture. Curtiss later went int 
and furnished airplanes for. t] 
States during the World War : 
years that have followed. 

While we raced at the Empire. 
it was raining in Indianapolis, an 
at the fair grounds there was | 
to a later date. Fisher sent m 
tion to be present on the p 
and I went. On the way out 
off at Toledo with some of t 
the Empire track meet and | 
mortgage which father sha 
house for years. 


A New Record for 


The postponed meet at 
finally was held on June n 
twentieth. I was to have p 
petition, judging by the field e 
was Tom Cooper and his 
Kiser, who was one of the pr 
helped out his partner, Fisher, 
of participating, thus keep 
money in the family by dri 
II; E. V. Dixon, of Clevelan 
General Scow; P. L. Thompson, 0 
Michigan, driving the Pirate I, a¢ 
ing to the Oldsmobile factory ¥ 
made many records at Ormon 
Florida, in the spring of the year. 

If the reader will recall that C 
great promoter he won’t be surpri 
good luck I had at this race me! 
fiddling around with my car whe 
up to me. 

“Barney,” he said, “why don 
to bust a world’s record right h 
dianapolis? We have record corn: 
crops and record everything else 
see why you can’t give us a 
record.” 

“Well, Carl,” I said, “I like 
records. You like to have recor 
world will know what a great | 
moter you are.’ 

Then I stopped talking for a W 
came to bat right away. 

“There’s $250 in it for you if 
this track in less than a minute, 
me. (Continued on Page 56, 
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Ghldioion ee. Plugs are eres ie give 
absolute satisfaction to the user, or full 
repair Or. a periacenient: will be made. 


Because Champion is the 
better spark plug, it out- 
sells throughout the 
world. 


Only because it is better 
is the above guarantee 
possible. 


Champion is better be- 
cause of its double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, the finest 
insulator that science has 
ever developed. It is bet- 
ter because of its com- 
pression-tight two-piece 
construction, which al- 


Champion X 
is the stand- 
ard spark 
plug for Ford 
Cars an 

Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. cars, ‘> cents. 


Champion Outsellis 
Because It Is Better 


lows thorough cleaning. 
It is better because of 
its special alloy electrodes, 
controlled by Champion 
patents. 


You will readily appre- 
ciate just how much bet- 
ter Champion is if you will 
install a complete set of 
dependable Champions 
now. Then make it a reg- 
ular practice to install new 
Champions at least once 
a year. They will pay for 
themselves in a short 
time in oil and gas saved. 


Buy Champions from your local dealer. You will 
know the genuine by the double-ribbed core. 
pion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Cham- 
Blue Box for all other 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


q Dependable for Every Engine 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Just get hold of that $250 and hang it 
on the fence right down past the finish 
wire and I’ll bet I collect it,’ was my 
answer to the bait. 

Fisher went up into the judges’ stand or 
the grand stand or some place and collected 
the money. I had never really let old 999 
do her stuff under the proper conditions, 
but I felt that the day was about right and 
I decided to shoot the works. 

I warmed my old record breaker up for a 
lap, and as I came into the home stretch 
I held up my hand as a signal that I was all 
set. I was wide open when [ hit the starting 
tape and the fence on the turn jumped right 
out of the distance and rushed at me better 
than a mile a minute. I wasn’t real sure I 
was going to make that first turn. I swung 
wide to the outside of the track as I got 
close, in order to give me a lot of room for 
making the turn. Cutting the tiller sharply 
to the left as soon as I got the car’s nose 
into the turn, I pulled the ear right through 
a big cloud of dust. Coming into the back 
stretch, with all hold-back removed when 
I got her straightened out, the old girl 
actually jumped ahead. 


New Records With the 999 


The second turn at the Indianapolis fair 
grounds isn’t so good as the first one. I still 
ran wide open. I started to skid about as 
soon as I hit the turn and the dust rose in 
such a cloud that I really couldn’t see very 
much. I couldn’t see the outside fence, of 
course. I knew about where it ought to be 
and I figured that I was about due to smack 
it. I grabbed the tiller a little tighter and 
held on for the crash. But it didn’t come. 
Before I knew it I was scooting down the 
home stretch, the dust was all behind me 
and I thundered over the finish line. I 
didn’t need anyone to tell me how fast I had 
gone. I had been judging speed for months 
and I had a pretty good idea that I had 
made the lap under a minute. I made an- 
other slow lap and stopped at the wire. 

Fisher rushed out with the money in a 
sack. 

““There’s your dough, Barney!” he yelled. 
“We got a world’s record and you got 
$250. The time was 59% seconds.” 

Speaking of money, I might add that this 
meet netted Cooper and me less than $1000. 
Doesn’t sound like so much in these days, 
but it was plenty of money then. 

On July twenty-fifth at the Empire City 
track I managed to cut my Indianapolis 
time to 55% seconds. 

I had been giving racing a good deal of 
thought and I finally decided that I could 
make more money if I made a connection 
with some big factory instead of playing 
the lone-wolf réle. That way I could get 
rid of the heavy expense. There were sev- 
eral factories that had begun to see the 
value and possibilities of racing. Among 
them were Winton, Oldsmobile, Peerless, 
Stearns, Packard, Locomobile, Rambler, 
Knox, to mention only some of them. Alex- 
ander Winton offered me a proposition that 
had possibilities in it. I was to drive for 
the Winton factory, my mount being Win- 
ton Bullet No. 2. 

According to the terms of my contract, 
I was to receive a salary of $2500 a year, 
the Winton Company was to furnish me 
with the car and a mechanic and keep the 
car in repair. The factory also was to pay 
all transportation expenses. I was to pay 
my personal expenses and keep all the 
money I made in race-meet participation. 
It was a good contract for me. I couldn’t 
see any reason on earth why I couldn’t 
make as much money as the President of 
the United States. 

I hated to part company with Tom 
Cooper, but I did it. He took my 999 and 
the Red. Devil and went back to Henry 
Ford. I recall that I drove a match race 
against Cooper at the Grosse Pointe track, 
Detroit, later that summer. He drove one 
of our old cars and I drove the Winton 
Baby Bullet. Frank Day was obtained to 
drive the Red Devil for Cooper. He went 
through the fence with it at Milwaukee a 
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few months later, killing himself and wreck- 
ing the car so that it was shipped back to 
the Ford factory and thrown on the junk 
pile. That was the end of Tom Cooper’s 
original yellow car, or his Red Devil, as it 
afterward was called. There may have 
been a Red Devil racer after that, but it 
was not the original Red Devil. 

So many people have asked me what 
became of the old 999 that I think this is 
a good place to tell its history to the best 
of my recollection. It got out of Cooper’s 
hands some way and Lou Hausman came 
into possession of it, and Lou and I raced 
against each other in several match races 
through the South in 1904. In the fall of 
1904, while I was driving at Salt Lake, I 
met Bill Pickens, who owned the 999 at 
that time. Bill and I made a deal whereby 
he was to manage me. He shipped the old 
car to Los Angeles ahead of us. When we 
arrived we went down to the freight house 
to get the car out and found that the 
charges were $165. We decided that per- 
haps it would be a good idea to let the rail- 
road company keep the car. So we did it. 
Later, when it was sold to pay charges, the 
mayor of Venice, California, whose name 
was Dana Burke, bought it and hired 
Bruno Seibel, a well-known coast race 
driver, to repair it. One of the cylinders 
was broken. Seibel repaired it and took it 
to Pismo Beach to make some records, but 
failed. He campaigned it for a while, but 
it never did run satisfactorily. Bert Fuller 
drove it a while too. But the old car wasn’t 
working any better for Bert, and finally 
it found its way back into Mayor Burke’s 
barn. 

Later on a fellow by the name of William 
Hughson bought it, after it had been 
stowed away in the barn for about three 
years. I remember this, because Hughson 
asked me to help him make it look like the 
999 in its prime. I brought some photo- 
graphs along and tried to help him. My 
recollection is that little more than the 
front and rear axles and the frame were left 
for Hughson to build around. I don’t 
know what became of it after he dolled it 
all up. 

I got a little ahead of my story in follow- 
ing the fortunes of my old record maker. 
My match race with Cooper, my old team 
mate, was in September of 1903. A tire on 
my Baby Bullet let go. It was a new ex- 
perience with me—the first time that it had 
happened, in fact. I didn’t distinguish 
anything different above the noise of my 
motor until the car let down on the corner 
all at once. The next instant I had crashed 
through the fence, killing a young chap by 
the name of Shearer. It was the first time 
I had figured in an accident of that kind. 
I knew it wasn’t my fault, but I couldn’t 
get it off my mind. At first I decided to 
quit racing. But I didn’t quit, and the 
accident didn’t affect my nerve, as they 
so often do. 


Florida Beach Racing 


Notice the newspapers after every race 
meet where a driver is killed or kills some- 
one else. Immediately there is a report 
that this or that driver says it is his last 
race. But usually it isn’t. I think the 
drivers really mean it at the time they say 
it. But the effect wears off. Racing gets 
in the blood. Drivers don’t want to stop 
or don’t seem able to stop. I’ll wager I 
have decided to sell my cars and quit the 
track forever at least twenty times, but 
never have really quit under that impulse, 
for the reason above mentioned. 

If I had been using my regular car, the 
Bullet No. 2, I do not believe the accident 
would have happened. But the big Bullet 
was in the shop for repairs, so I had to use 
the little four-cylinder job. I think I have 
failed to mention that Bullet No. 2 was an 
eight-cylinder-in-a-row job. I believe it 
was the second eight-in-a-row built in 
America, the Bullet No. 1 which Alexander 
Winton drove to so many records being the 
first. 

In those early days millionaire drivers 
used to play with their cars a great deal 
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down on the Florida beaches during the 
winter. They had set up quite a fine assort- 
ment of straightaway beach records and 
some records with a course that extended 
for ten miles up and down the beach, thus 
having a turn at each end. American cars 
had not yet taken the fancy of these beach 
habitués. I got the idea in my head that 
it would be a good advertisement for Win- 
ton and not a bad idea for Barney Old- 
field’s publicity agent if I could slip down 
there and knock the foreign cars for a row 
of shark’s teeth, or whatever the expression 
in that period was that denoted the same 
thing. 

_I talked the matter over with Winton 
and he liked the idea. 

I got all set and went down in the early 
spring or late winter of 1904. I think it 
was in February. The date isn’t so im- 
portant. There were to be races of from 
one to fifty miles. Beach racing was all 
new to me, and I had a lot to learn. For 
instance, racing is possible only at low tide. 
When I used to think of sand, I imagined 
it was always soft. But those who frequent 
the Florida and other beaches know that 
as the tide goes out it packs the beach so 
hard that it makes a perfect course, even 
for heavy cars. The only limit to a car’s 
speed is its power. 


The Reason for My Cigar 


W. K. Vanderbilt made the mile time 
trial in thirty-nine seconds with his ninety 
horse-power Mercedes. This figures about 
92.31 miles an hour and was very fast, as 
may be known by the fact that it was 
posted as a world’s record. In a time trial 
the contestants go out one at a time, so they 
have the whole course to themselves. 

I decided to enter the mile championship 
and I was to have plenty of real live com- 
petition. H. L. Bowden and Sam S. 
Stevens both drove sixty horse-power 
Mercedes racers. W. K. Vanderbilt had 
his Mercedes; W. Gould Brokaw, a 
Renault; and Mr. Shanley, a Decauville. 
Frank LaRoche drove a Darracq. There I 
was with the Winton Bullet, the only 
American entrant against a field of six of 
the fastest foreign cars in the world. That 


didn’t worry me so much. I was still 
young. 
The race was run in heats. Vanderbilt 


took the first heat in 48% seconds. The 
two others in his heat, Bowden and Shan- 
ley, finished in that order. With Stevens, 
Brokaw and myself in the second heat, I 
slipped across the tape first in forty-three 
seconds. Stevens came next and Brokaw 
was third. 

The final heat was made up of Vander- 
bilt, Stevens and myself. Stevens got into 
this heat because of his fast time in his 
own heat, even though he finished only 
second. 

As I had won the previous heat in the 
fastest time, I had the pole in the final heat. 
Stevens got anxious and shot down to the 
starting tape ahead of me. The start was 
not allowed and we went back and tried it 
again. On the next trial I was a little slow 
in getting under way, but managed to 
gather enough speed to come down to the 
starting line on even terms with Stevens 
and Vanderbilt; and traveling at greater 
speed than they because of my delayed 
start, I stepped right out in front and 
stayed there. My time was not so fast in 
this heat as it was in the previous one, 
when I made a world’s record of forty- 
three seconds. 

I started in a heat of the five-mile cham- 
pionship, but before I finished I broke my 
crank shaft. I was traveling at a fast clip, 
however, and managed to coast across the 
finish line a winner of the heat. When I did 


not line up for the final heat there was con- . 


siderable comment, no one believing that I 
had broken my crank shaft. But the tech- 
nical committee examined my car hat 
night and afterward posted a notice o the 
bulletin at the Ormond Hotel saying t at 
my crank shaft really was broken. 

That broken shaft put me out of all 
further competition, and I hated it, too, for 
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I was pretty sure that I could hs 
at least another event. ~ 
Vanderbilt won the fifty-mile a 
ship in 40.49%; the ten-mile 4 
championship and the ten-mile gen 
invitational. | 
Joe Tracey, one of the old-lin 
race drivers, was down at the 
an eighty horse-power Peerless, 
impressed with the car and | 
one day I would drive one. 
I almost forgot to tell that 
for winning the world’s strai 
pionship I received a sterling 
which I understood cost the 
At that particular time I wis 
a millionaire so that prizes 
nothing in my young life. 

Someone asked me the ot 
came to adopt the manneri 
a cigar constantly in the so 
of my mouth. That cigar 
great advertisement for me 
wasn’t the real reason I carried 
least it wasn’t the primary 
course, when I found that t 
began to take it up and ¢ 
explaining all about it, I did 
make it more prominent by 
whenever I appeared in publi 
cigar was also. 

But I'll let the readers in 
reason. It is so simple that y 
is the real one. Early in the rac 
I found that I had a tendency 
teeth firmly during the excitement | 
ing fast miles, so that when I tried 
at night my jaws felt as though tl 
been in a clamp all day. My teeth 
sore as they would have been wit! 
toothache. Another thing: wit! 
teeth set like that, the least little j 
to loosen them. But with a soft 
between them this jar was much k 
If I happened to hit the fence or 
hub cap of the driver next to me, 
of my teeth taking an awful jolt th 
was absorbed by the cigar. This ist 
to understand. The boxers do th 
thing with the rubber buffer in the 
It saves them setting their teeth so 
training and it also saves them if t 
a nasty clip from the glove eS as 
partner. 


A Sport for Professione 


In the late spring of 1904 Alexa 
ton and I had a disagreement. 
growing pretty cocky with 
While I was in the employ of 
Company, in reality I had been 
much as I pleased. I had been 
my racing in the way that wo! 
the most money. There wasn’ 
America doing as well as I wa 
Winton, gentleman that he w 
contract with me and paid me 
year. Then, in order to soften th 
my pride, so far as it related to 
reports, he gave out the word 
concluded that professional racit 
be discontinued and amateur ré 
stituted for it, as he believed the 
for the best interests of the factory. 
sure that the best interests of the a) 
bile industry as a whole would % 
the driving were kept in the hands 
teurs. 

Now I for one knew that if : 
meant what he said he was wrong, ! 
automobile racing business had comé 
point where it was being placed on 
fessional basis. Maybe I was wr 
assuming this, from the standpoint 
serving the pure atmosphere of racil 
sport; I don’t know. But I believe 
had only advanced the time when it 
become wholly professional; I had 
reality started it on a path that it 
not have had to follow sooner or lé 
had I not been in the game. Had In 
one of the first to demand money ins' 
cups, someone else would have comé 
and done so. i 

In looking ahead I had come ti 
that automobile racing, to be sl 

(Continued on Page 61 


‘tontinued from Page 56) 
conducted on tracks especially 
+. Even the dirt tracks, normally 
‘oihorse racing only, must be put in 
-;ape if they were to be used for 
le racing. The ordinary mile and 
dirt tracks were well enough at 
‘so fast had automobile speed in- 
hat the tracks had not kept pace. 
y, it was to be some time before 
ailt especially for the automobile 
se built, and the first of these was 
inLos Angeles, the Playa del Rey 
sniaucer. 
seerless company was looking for 
into exploit its product, so I did not 
fea job. I made arrangements with 
‘ess maker on much the same basis 
+jtract with Winton. I was to have 
y ghtweight car that would develop 
{00 horse power. Until the car 
Ebuilt, I was to be tendered the old 
-ordon Bennett Cup racer, Green 
1 It had to be remodeled for track 
‘he motor position was exception- 
the flywheel clearing the ground 
| three inches. The Dragon was 
(green, with a black fore part, so 
‘poked in truth like a dragon, with 
tung body and torpedo-like hood. 


My Green Leather Suit 
ragon was even more of a racing 
ppearance than was the Winton 
‘That is, it more nearly approached 
‘day car lines. It had a small radi- 
yront of the hood, but outside of the 
‘he hood, low and rakish, covered a 
jnder motor. My steering wheel 
e of a tilt to it than did that of the 
let, and my seat position was thus 
\wer. I used wooden-spoke wheels 
with disks of tin. I still sat high 
i the air to cause the wind to sweep 
‘hood and hit me down as low as 
between my shoulders and my 


ving to set myself apart, I decided 
my driving in a suit of green leather 
h the color of my car. I got a good 
iughs and comments from specta- 
10 said I was trying to bring the 
| of the running-horse track to the 
bile business. They were doing just 
wanted them to do—notice me. 
rer anyone saw a green car and a 
lited driver they didn’t have any 
s to what outfit it was—it had to be 
Oldfield and his Peerless Green 


ly after I became associated with 
rless I received my first of a long 
f suspensions from the American 
bile Association. That meant I 
ot race on any of the sanctioned 
intil I was reinstated. Some of my 
and well-wishers came to me with 
that the reason I was suspended 
ause some of the millionaire sports- 
re jealous of me as a professional 
id one who was ruining their sport. 
t take a great deal of stock in that. 
ouldn’t hold it against them, even 
illionaires did not like the commer- 
on of their sport. Without them to 
its early impetus, there might not 
en aracing game for me to profit by. 
told me that I had been putting on 
1y airs and it was time I was dis- 


eal reason I was suspended from the 
.. Was because, along with various 
rivers, I had flouted the rigid rules 
‘hree-A by participating in unsanc- 
neets, or by promising two promot- 
videly varying points that I would 
‘them on the same day. I recall 
made the mistake of promising to 
h at Pittsburgh and at Chicago. As 
T of fact, I expected to decide the 
vy taking the better offer. I raced at 
rgh, and Chicago had me suspended 
d $100. 

eing reinstated I took my Green 
‘to Detroit, where I raced Earl 
nd Charlie Gorndt, both of whom 
ving Wintons. Earl was the Toledo 
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agent for the Winton at that time and was 
becoming a thorn in my side so far as speed 
was concerned. I managed to win four out 
of the five events from these two and that 
made me feel pretty good. 

In those days, when tracks were not 
properly prepared, heavy dust was one of 
our greatest troubles on the dirt tracks. I 
had one of the worst accidents of my career 
at St. Louis on August 28, 1904. The race 
was the Louisiana Purchase Trophy, being 
part of a special world’s fair program. 
There were five or six of us entered, two of 
whom, I remember, were Webb Jay in a 
steamer and Alonzo Webb in a Pope- 
Toledo. We lined up and started down to 
the tape for. a flying start. Although the 
starter didn’t give us the signal, Webb 
and I thought he did. I shot ahead and 
tore into the first turn, Webb following me. 
On the back stretch he gave his big Pope- 
Toledo everything he had and passed me, 
going into the second turn ahead of me. I 
wasn’t going to be left behind, so I opened 
up and was closing up on him. But the 
dust thrown by his machine was so heavy 
that I could not tell where I was going. I 
tried to make the turn by instinct. It 
didn’t work. There was a terrific crash, 
the old Dragon shot through the fence, 
tearing the boards in splinters for a distance 
of 100 feet. Then I went right into the 
crowd at that point. Two men were killed 
and several were injured. My car hit a 
tree and I kept right on going, fetching up 
finally, feeling pretty much as though I 
had been run through a stone crusher. But 
I got up and walked back to the clubhouse, 
where it was found that I had three broken 
ribs and a few other items not so bad, but 
bad enough to keep me out of racing for 
some time. My crash through and smash 
into a tree made scrap iron out of my 
Dragon. It was in such shape that it could 
not be repaired. 

By the time I was ready to race again, 
Louis Mooers, engineer of the Peerless 
company, had finished the second Green 
Dragon for me. This car looked much like 
the old one, except that the radiator was 
built into the hood in the conventional 
manner. To make the car look racier, 
Mooers had designed it so that the radiator 
came to a point in front. The car, being 
underslung, had a low center of gravity. 
The engine, gasoline tank and all were in 
front of me. My seat was directly over the 
rear axle. I liked the layout of the car 
much better than the old Winton Bullet, 
and better even than the first Dragon. 


Dewey Backs an American 


On October eighth the Vanderbilt Cup 
race had been run, with Heath, an Amer- 
ican, driving a foreign Panhard, the winner. 
Considerable discussion had been aroused 
as to the relative merits of the American- 
made and the foreign cars. I felt the 
Dragon had a chance to defeat any car in 
the world. That thought led me to one of 
the finest Waterloos I ever attended in all 
my years of racing. 

The race meet was held at the Brighton 
Beach track, outside of New York City. 
It was a heat affair. I defeated Wridge- 
way in our trial heat and earned the right 
to drive in the final heat. Bernin, the 
Frenchman, in a Renault owned by W. 
Gould Brokaw, won his heat; and Paul 
Sartori, the Italian, in a Fiat owned by 
Alfred Vanderbilt won his heat by default. 

We lined up for the final heat of five 
miles. I had the pole position, Bernin the 
second place and Sartori was on the out- 
side. I shot into the lead at the get-away, 
with Sartori second and Bernin third. Then 
Bernin passed Sartori, then he passed ‘me 
and kept right on going. I finished a poor 
third. I came in for a lot of panning in the 
press. A popular hero was supposed to win 
all the time, I guess. 

On October twenty-ninth I managed to 
get back to the pinnacle from which I had 
fallen. There was a big return meet at the 
Empire City track. That track was in a 
great deal better shape than the Brighton 
course. I was a little peeved also. The 
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day was ideal for racing. We had a big 
crowd, in spite of the counter attraction 
of a football game. 

Sartori, with Vanderbilt’s ninety horse 
power Fiat, won his heat from Leon Thery, 
European road champion, who was driving 
an eighty horse Richardson-Brasier. In 
the second heat Bernin, driving Brokaw’s 
Renault, lined up with me in my sixty 
horse Green Dragon No. 2. Bernin had 
the pole. He was a heavy favorite. But I 
managed to beat him badly, though he 
made me travel fast enough to break the 
world’s standing-start records from one to 
ten miles to do it. 

When the final heat was called Alfred 
Vanderbilt went around betting on Sartori. 
I think this got Admiral George Dewey, 
who was quite a race fan, somewhat riled. 
He said an American driver and an Amer- 
ican car were good enough for him, so he put 
his wagers on me. It was a big contrast in 
machines, Sartori’s big black Fiat, cumber- 
some looking, but fast, and my frail-looking 
Dragon. I stepped right out and beat Sar- 
tori badly, doing the ten miles in nine min- 
utes and twelve seconds, a world’s record 
with a standing start. 


Records for 1904 


The West Coast called me and I went, 
spending the waning weeks of 1904 driving 
the various tracks, of which there were sev- 
eral good ones. At Fresno I went fifty miles 
in forty-eight minutes forty seconds; I put 
the mile record at fifty-three seconds in my 
last exhibition at Los Angeles. 

I had stopped at the Overland track in 
Denver on the way out and broke a num- 
ber of records there, so that when I shipped 
the Dragon back to Cleveland for over- 
hauling during the winter I had annexed 
every record from one to fifty miles during 
my racing career. In the three years I had 
been driving I had broken the mile mark on 
six occasions—four times with the 999 and 
once each with the Winton Bullet and the 
Green Dragon. 

Later I was to circle a mile dirt track in 
forty-three seconds. But that time had not 
arrived. The following records made in 
1904 with my Green Dragon may be of 
interest as showing the top speed at that 
time: 
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Though I had started racing when there 
were very few in it and done much to make 
the game, so to speak, I was not to have the 
field to myself. There had even thus early 
arisen a crop of young drivers who were 
destined to make life miserable for me. 
Four of these were Ear] Kiser, in a Winton; 
Webb Jay, White steamer; Herb Lytle, 
Pope-Toledo; Charlie Burman, Peerless 
Blue Streak. As the years rolled on, these 
ranks were added to. Bob Burman, wild 
Bob Burman, who was to startle the world, 
had not been heard of. Louis Chevrolet, 
who had come to this country in 1900 and 
allied himself with the Fiat Import Com- 
pany, was little known. But later on Louis 
was to take my measure perhaps oftener 
than anyone else. 

More and more factories were getting 
into racing. At this point the peak of the 
rich men’s private ownership of racing cars 
had about been reached. Now were begin- 
ning to appear the young mechanics from 
factories, factory salesmen and dealers, 
who were as willing to drive for glory as for 
gold. Personally, I had lost my interest in 
cups and other trophies. I had had enough 
of them. I had settled down to make auto 
racing a business, pure and simple, just as a 
banker makes banking his business. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Oldfield. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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Watch This 


Column 


° 


A Great Picture is Coming 


° 


If Universal’s picture,“7he 
Home Maker,” fails to arouse 


interesting discussions and warm 
arguments throughout American 
homes, then I am 
a mighty poor 
prophet. It is 
from Dorothy 
Canfield’s fine 
story of Amer- 
ican life and in- 
volves a husband 
incapacitated by ac- 
cident, changing 
places with his wife 
who becomes the 
breadwinner and he 
the home-maker, at 
least for a time. 


ALICE JOYCE, whose 


place on the screen is fixed, 
plays the wife and that’ excellent 
artist, CLIVE BROOK, the hus- 
band. KING BAGGOT guided 
them through the unusual twists 
of this home drama and did a 
mighty good job of it in my esti- 
mation. I earnestly request everybody 
who sees this picture to write me his or 
her opinion of it and to comment on the 


problem as well as the directing and de- 
tails of production. 


The Idaho State Journal 


recently complimented Uni- 
versalinalengthy 
editorial for its 
campaign for 
clean pictures. 
Likewise it com- 
mended me (par- 
don me) for giv- 
ing personal atten- 
tion to the thou- 
sands of letters re- 
ceived in response 
to these weekly 
talks. Thank you, 
Mr. Brady, the pleas- 
ure is all mine. 


ALICE JOYCE 


CLIVE BROOK 


The great success of 
“The Phantomof the Opera,” 


Gaston Leroux’s magnificent spec- 
tacle, is already assured, and its opening 
in New York City has created a sensation 
at the Astor Theatre. LON CHANEY is 
lauded to the skies for his masterly im- 
personation of the Phantom. He isa most 
capable actor. 


The finest theatresinthe 
country are buying Universal’s 
“White List’? of 54 clean, whole- 


some, stirring pictures, and I believe this 
will be a Universal year in many respects. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Would you like an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? One will be sent you on receipt of 10cin stamps. 


Fifth Ave., 


Pe eer 


730 New York City 
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when the B. & G. crowd had attacked C.& 
D., and in order to keep control of L. & M. 
he had been compelled to buy so largely of 8. 
&T.,hehad not turneda hair. And yet this 
morning, in endeavoring to prong up seg- 
ments of bacon, he twice missed the plate 
altogether and on a third occasion speared 
himself in the cheek with his fork. The spec- 
tacle of Blizzard, so calm, so competent, so 
supremely the perfect butler, unnerved him. 

“TI am jumpy today, Blizzard,” he said, 
forcing a laugh. 

“Yes, sir. You do, indeed, appear to have 
the willies.”’ 

“Yes; I am playing a very important 
golf match this morning.” 

“Indeed, sir?”’ 

“T must pull myself together, Blizzard.” 

“Yes, sir. And if I may respectfully make 
the suggestion, you should endeavor, when 
in action, to keep the head down and the 
eye rigidly upon the ball.”’ 

“JT will, Blizzard, I will,’’ said Bradbury 
Fisher, his keen eyes clouding under a sud- 
den mist of tears. “Thank you, Blizzard, 
for the advice.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“How is your sciatica, Blizzard?” 

“A trifle improved, I thank you, sir.” 

“And your hiccups?” 

“T am conscious of a slight though pos- 
sibly only a temporary relief, sir.” 

“Good!” said Bradbury Fisher. 

He left the room with a firm step; and 
proceeding to his library, read for a while 
portions of that grand chapter in James 
Braid’s Advanced Golf which deals with 
driving into the wind. It was a fair and 
cloudless morning, but it was as well to be 
prepared for emergencies. Then, feeling 
that he had done all that could be done, he 
ordered the car and was taken to the links. 

Gladstone Bott was awaiting him on the 
first tee, in company with two caddies. A 
curt greeting, a spin of the coin, and Glad- 
stone Bott, securing the honor, stepped out 
to begin the contest. 

Although there are, of course, endless 
subspecies in their ranks, not all of which 
have yet been classified by science, twenty- 
four-handicap golfers may be stated 
broadly to fall into two classes—the dash- 
ing and the cautious; those, that is to say, 
who endeavor to do every hole in a brilliant 
one and those who are content to win with 
a steady nine. Gladstone Bott was one of 
the cautious brigade. He fussed about for a 
few moments like a hen scratching gravel, 
then with a stiff quarter swing sent his ball 
straight down the fairway for a matter of 
seventy yards, and it was Bradbury 
Fisher’s turn to drive. 

Now, normally, Bradbury Fisher was 
essentially a dasher. It was his habit, as a 
rule, to raise his left foot some six inches 
from the ground, and having swayed force- 
fully back onto his right leg, to sway 
sharply forward again and lash out with 
sickening violence in the general direction of 
the ball. It was a method which at times 
produced excellent results, though it had 
the flaw that it was somewhat uncertain. 
Bradbury Fisher was the only member of 
the club, with the exception of the club 
champion, who had ever carried the second 
green with his drive; but, on the other 
hand, he was also the only member who had 
ever laid his drive on the eleventh dead to 
the pin of the sixteenth. 

But today the magnitude of the issues at 
stake had wrought a change in him. 
Planted firmly on both feet, he fiddled at 
the ball in the manner of one playing spili- 
kins. When he swung, it was with a swing 
resembling that of Gladstone Bott; and, 
like Bott, he achieved a nice, steady, 
rainbow-shaped drive of some seventy 
yards straight down the middle. Bott re- 
plied with an eighty-yard brassy shot. 
Bradbury held him with another. And so, 
working their way cautiously across the 
prairie, they came to the green, where 
Bradbury, laying his third putt dead, 
halved the hole. 
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The second was a repetition of the first, 
the third and fourth repetitions of the sec- 
ond. But on the fifth green the fortunes of 
the match began to change. Here, Glad- 
stone Bott, faced with a fifteen-foot putt to 
win, smote his ball firmly off the line, as had 
been his practice at each of the preceding 
holes, and the ball, hitting a worm cast and 
bounding off to the left, ran on a couple of 
yards, hit another worm cast, bounded to 
the right, and finally, bumping into a twig, 
leaped to the left again and clattered into 
the tin. 

“Oneup,’’ said Gladstone Bott. “Tricky, 
some of these greens are. You have to 
gauge the angles to a nicety.”’ 

At the sixth a donkey in an adjoining 
field uttered a raucous bray just as Bott was 
addressing his ball with a mashie niblick 
on the edge of the green. He started vio- 
lently and, jerking his club with a spas- 
modic reflex action of the forearm, holed 
out. 

“Nice work,” said Gladstone Bott. 

The seventh was a short hole, guarded by 
two large bunkers between which ran a 
narrow footpath of turf. Gladstone Bott’s 
mashie shot, falling short, ran over the 
rough, peered for a moment into the depths 
to the left, then, winding up the path, 
trickled onto the green, struck a fortunate 
slope, acquired momentum, ran on and 
dropped into the hole. 

“Nearly missed it,’”’ said Gladstone Bott, 
drawing a deep breath. 

Bradbury Fisher looked out upon a world 
that swam and danced before his eyes. He 
had not been prepared for this sort of thing. 
The way things were shaping, he felt that 
it would hardly surprise him now if the cups 
were to start jumping up and snapping at 
Bott’s ball like starving dogs. 

“Three up,’”’ said Gladstone Bott. 

With a strong effort Bradbury Fisher 
mastered his. feelings. His mouth set 
grimly. Matters, he perceived, had reached 
a crisis. He saw now that he had made a 
mistake in allowing himself to be intimi- 
dated by the importance of the occasion 
into being scientific. Nature had never in- 
tended him for a scientific golfer, and up till 
now he had been behaving like an animated 
illustration out of a book by Vardon. He 
had taken his club back along and near the 


turf, allowing it to trend around the legs as 
far as was permitted by the movement of 
the arms. He had kept his right elbow close 
to the side, this action coming into opera- 
tion before the club was allowed to describe 
a section of a circle in an upward direction, 
whence it was carried by means of a slow, 
steady, swinging movement. He had 
pivoted, he had pronated the wrists, and he 
had been careful about the lateral hip shift. 

And it had all been wrong. That sort of 
stuff might suit some people, but not him. 
He was a biffer, a swatter and a slosher; 
and it flashed upon him now that only by 
biffing, swatting and sloshing as he had 
never biffed, swatted and sloshed before 
could he hope to recover the ground he had 
lost. 

Gladstone Bott was not one of those 
players who grow careless with success. His 
drive at the eighth was just as steady and 
short as ever. But this time Bradbury 
Fisher made no attempt to imitate him. 
For seven holes he had been checking his 
natural instincts, and now he drove with all 
the banked-up fury that comes with release 
from long suppression. 

For an instant he remained poised on one 
leg like a stork; then there was a whistle 
and a crack, and the ball, smitten squarely 
in the midriff, flew down the course, and 
soaring over the bunkers, hit the turf and 
gamboled to within twenty yards of the 
green. 

He straightened out the kinks in his spine 
with a grim smile. Allowing himself the 
regulation three putts, he would be down in 
five, and only a miracle could give Glad- 
stone Bott anything better than a seven. 

“Two down,” he said some minutes 
later, and Gladstone Bott nodded sullenly. 

It was not often that Bradbury Fisher 
kept on the fairway with two consecutive 
drives, but strange things were happening 
today. Not only was his drive at the ninth 
a full two hundred and forty yards but it 
was also perfectly straight. 

“One down,” said Bradbury Fisher, and 
Bott nodded even more sullenly than be- 
fore. 

There are few things more demoralizing 
than to be consistently outdriven; and 
when he is outdriven by a hundred and 
seventy yards at two consecutive holes, the 
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bravest man is apt to be shaken 
stone Bott was only human. It wa 
sinking heart that he watched ° 
heave and sway on the tenth 
the ball once more flew str 
down the course a strange weak 
to come over him. For the first 
his morale and topped. The 
into the long grass, and after 
stabs at it with a niblick he p 
the match was squared. 

At the eleventh Bradbury } 
topped, and his tee shot, thoug 
straight, traveled only a coup 
had to scramble to halve in 

The twelfth was another shor 
Bradbury, unable to curb the fi 
rapture which had crept into 
the misfortune to overshoot 
some sixty yards, thus enab 
nent to take the lead once mor 

The thirteenth and fourt 
halved; but Bradbury, drivi 
long ball, won the fifteenth, s 
match. , 

It seemed to Bradbury Fishe 
his stand on the sixteenth tee t 
had the situation well in hand. 
teenth and fourteenth his driv 
ered, but on the fifteenth it h 
in all its glorious vigor and 
to be no reason to suppose t 
come to stay. He recollecte 
he had done that last coloss 
now prepared to reproduce t' 
precisely as before. The gre 
member was to hold the brea 
swing and not to release it b 
ment of impact. Also the 
be closed until late in the do 
great golfers have their little | 
that was Bradbury’s. 

With these aids to success firmly 
his mind, Bradbury Fisher preparec 
the ball the nastiest bang that a 5 
had ever had since Edward Blacky 
in his prime. He drew in his bree 
with lungs expanded to their fulles 
ity heaved back onto his large fl 
foot. Then, clenching his teeth, hi 
out. When he opened his eyes theyf 
a horrid spectacle. Hither he hac 
those eyes too soon or else he had b 
too precipitately. Whatever the ca 
ball, which should have gone due 
was traveling with great speed sc 
east. And even as he gazed it cu 
earth and fell into as uninviting | 
rough as he had ever penetrated, an 
a man who had spent much time i 
roughs. 

Leaving Gladstone Bott to cont 
imitation of a spavined octogenarial 
peanuts with a toothpick, Bradbury 
followed by his caddie, set out on | 
trail into the jungle. 

Hope did not altogether desea hi 
walked. In spite of its erratic direct 
ball had been so shrewdly smitten 
was not far from the green. Proyic 
was with him and the lie not too de 
a mashie would put him on the ¢ai 
was only when he reached the rot 
saw what had happened that hi 
sank. There the ball lay, half hidde 
grass, while above it waved the st 
tentacle of some tough-looking shri 
hind it was a stone, and behind th 
at just the elevation required to ¢é 
back swing of the club, was a tree. 
an ironical stroke of fate which dr 
Bradbury a hollow, bitter laugh, on 
feet to the right was a beautiful 
piece of turf from which it would ha 
a pleasure to play one’s second. 

Dully, Bradbury looked round to 
Bott was getting on. And then sudd 
he found that Bott was completely i 
behind the belt of bushes through ¥ 
had just passed, a voice seemed to 
to him, ‘‘Why not?” 

Bradbury Fisher, remember, ha 
thirty years in Wall Street. 
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It was at this moment that he realized 
that he was not alone. His caddie was 
standing at his side. 

Bradbury Fisher gazed upon the caddie, 
whom until now he had not had any occa- 
sion to observe with any closeness. The 
caddie was not a boy. He was a man, ap- 
parently in the middle forties, with bushy 
eyebrows and a walrus mustache; and there 
was something about his appearance which 
suggested to Bradbury that-here was a kin- 
dred spirit. He reminded Bradbury a little 
of Spike Huggins, the safe blower, who had 
been a fresher with him at Sing Sing. It 
seemed to him that this caddie could be 
trusted in a delicate matter involving 
secrecy and silence. Had he been some 
babbling urchin the risk might have been 
too great. 

“‘Caddie!”’ said Bradbury. 

“Sir?” said the caddie. 

“Yours is an ill-paid job,”’ said Bradbury. 

“Tt is, indeed, sir,’”’ said the caddie. 

“Would you like to earn fifty dollars?” 

“‘T would prefer to earn a hundred.” 

“T meant a hundred,” said Bradbury. 

He produced a roll of bills from his 
pocket and peeled off one of that value. 
Then, stooping, he picked up his ball and 
placed it on the little oasis of turf. The 
caddie bowed intelligently. 

“You mean to say,” cried Gladstone 
Bott, a few moments later, “that you were 
out with:your second? With your second!” 

“‘T had a stroke of luck.” 

“You’re sure it wasn’t about six strokes 
of luck?” 

“My ball was right out in the open in an 
excellent lie.” 

“Oh!”’ said Gladstone Bott shortly. 

“‘T have four for it, I think.” 

“One down,” said Gladstone Bott. 

“And two to play,” trilled Bradbury. 

It was with a light heart that Bradbury 
Fisher teed up on the seventeenth. The 
match, he felt, was as good as over. The 
whole essence of golf is to discover a way-of 
getting out of the rough without losing 
strokes; and with this sensible, broad- 
minded man of the world caddying for him, 
he seemed to have discovered the ideal 
way. 

It cost him scarcely a pang when he saw 
his drive slice away into a tangle of long 
grass, but for the sake of appearances he 
affected a little chagrin. 

“Tut-tut!’’ he said. 

“T shouldn’t worry,” said Gladstone 
Bott. ‘You will probably find it sitting up 
on an India-rubber tee which someone has 
dropped there.” 

He spoke sardonically, and Bradbury did 
not like his manner. But then, he never had 
liked Gladstone Bott’s manner, so what of 
that? He made his way to where the ball 
had fallen. It was lying under a bush. 

“Caddie!” said Bradbury. 

“Sir?” said the caddie. 

“A hundred?” 

“And fifty.” 

“And fifty,” said Bradbury Fisher. 

Gladstone Bott was still toiling along the 
fairway when Bradbury reached the green. 

“How many?” he asked, eventually 
winning to the goal. 

“On in two,” said Bradbury. 
you?” 

“Playing seven.” 

“Then let me see. If you take two putts 
which is most unlikely, I shall have six for 
the hole and match.” 

A minute later Bradbury had picked his 
ball out of the cup. He stood there, basking 
in the sunshine, his heart glowing with quiet 
happiness. It seemed to him that he had 
never seen the countryside looking so 
beautiful. The birds appeared to be singing 
as they had never sung before. The trees 
and the rolling turf had taken on a charm 
beyond anything he had ever encountered. 
Even Gladstone Bott looked almost bear- 
able. 

““A very pleasant match,” he said cor- 
dially, ‘“‘conducted throughout in the most 
sporting spirit. At one time I thought you 
were going to pull it off, old man, but 
there—class will tell.’’ 


““And 
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“T will now make my report,” said the 
caddie with the walrus mustache. 

“Do so,” said Gladstone Bott briefly. 

Bradbury Fisher stared at the man with 
blanched cheeks. The sun had ceased to 
shine, the birds had stopped singing. The 
trees and the rolling turf looked pretty 
rotten, and Gladstone Bott perfectly foul. 
His heart was leaden with a hideous dread. 

“Your report? Your—your report? 
What do you mean?” 

“You don’t suppose,” said Gladstone 
Bott, ‘that I would play you an important 
match unless I had detectives watching 
you, do you? This gentleman is from the 
Quick Results Agency. What have you to 
report?”’ he said, turning to the caddie. 

The caddie removed his bushy eyebrows, 
and with a quick gesture swept off his 
mustache. 

“On the twelfth inst.,”’ he began in a 
monotonous, singsong voice, “acting upon 
instructions received, I made my way to 
the Goldenville Golf Links in order to ob- 
serve the movements of the man Fisher. I 
had adopted for the occasion the Number 
Three Disguise and ——”’ 

“Allright, all right,” said Gladstone Bott 
impatiently; ‘‘you can skip all that. Come 
down to what happened at the sixteenth.” 

The caddie looked wounded, but he 
bowed deferentially. 

“At the sixteenth hole thé man Fisher 
moved his ball into what—from his actions 
and furtive manner—I deduced to be a 
more favorable position.” 

“Ah!” said Gladstone Bott. 

“On the seventeenth, the man Fisher 
picked up his ball and threw it with a move- 
ment of the wrist onto the green.” 

“Tt’s a lie—a foul and contemptible lie!” 
shouted Bradbury Fisher. 

“Realizing that the man Fisher might 
adopt this attitude, sir,’ said the caddie, 
“‘T took the precaution of snapshotting him 
in the act with my miniature wrist-watch 
camera, the detective’s best friend.”’ 

Bradbury Fisher covered his face with his 
hands and uttered a hollow groan. 

““My match,” said Gladstone Bott with 
vindictive triumph, “‘I’ll trouble you to de- 
liver that butler to me f. o. b. at my resi- 
dence not later than noon tomorrow. Oh, 
yes, and I was forgetting. You owe me 
three railroads.” 

Blizzard, dignified but kindly, met Brad- 
bury in the Byzantine hall on his return 
home. 

“T trust your golf match terminated 
satisfactorily, sir,’’ said the butler. 

A pang, almost too poignant to be borne, 
shot through Bradbury. 

“No, Blizzard,” he said; “no. Thank 
you for your kind inquiry, but I was not in 
luck.” 

“Too bad, sir,’”’ said Blizzard hnpeces 
ically. “I trust the prize at stake was not 
excessive.” 

‘Well—er—well, it was rather big. I 
should like to speak to you about that a 
little later, Blizzard.” 

“At any time that is suitable to you, sir. 
If you will ring for one of the assistant 
underfootmen when you desire to see me, 
sir, he will find me in my pantry. Mean- 
while, sir, this cable arrived for you a short 
while back.” 

Bradbury took the envelope listlessly. 
He had been expecting a communication 
from his London agents announcing that 
they had bought Kent and Sussex, for 
which he had instructed them to make a 
firm offer just before he left England. No 
doubt this was their cable. 

He opened the envelope and started as if 
it had contained a scorpion. It was from 
his wife. It ran: 


“Returning immediately Aquitania. Dock- 
ing Friday night. Meet without fail.’ 


Bradbury stared at the words, frozen to 
the marrow. Although he had been in a 
sort of trance ever since that dreadful mo- 
ment on the seventeenth green, his great 
brain had not altogether ceased to function; 
and while driving home in the car, he had 
sketched out roughly a plan of action which, 
he felt, might meet the crisis. Assuming 
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that Mrs. Fisher was to remain abroad for 
another month, he had practically decided 
to buy a daily paper, insert in it a front- 
page story announcing the death of Bliz- 
zard, forward the clipping to his wife and 
then sell his house and move to another 
neighborhood. In this way it might be that 
she would never learn of what had occurred. 
But if she was due back next Friday, the 
scheme fell through and exposure was in- 
evitable. 

He wondered dully what had caused her 
change of plans, and came to the conclusion 
that some feminine sixth sense must have 
warned her. of peril threatening Blizzard. 
With a good deal of peevishness, he wished 
that Providence had never endowed women 
with this sixth sense. A woman with merely 
five took quite enough handling. 

“Sweet suffering soup spoons!”’ groaned 
Bradbury. 

“Sir?” said Blizzard. 

“Nothing,” said Bradbury. 

“Very good, sir,” said Blizzard. 

For a man with anything on his mind, 
any little trouble calculated to affect the 
joie de vivre, there are few spots less cheer- 
ing than the customs sheds of New York. 
Drafts whistle dismally there, now to, now 
fro. Strange noises are heard. Customs 
officials chew gum and lurk grimly in the 
shadows like tigers awaiting the luncheon 
gong. It is not surprising that Bradbury’s 
spirits, low when he reached the place, 
should have sunk to zero long before the 
gangplank was lowered and the passengers 
began to stream down it. 

His wife was among the first to land. 
How beautiful she looked, thought Brad- 
bury, as he watched her. And, alas, how 
intimidating! His tastes had always lain in 
the direction of spirited women. His first 
wife had been spirited. So had his second, 
third and fourth. And the one at the mo- 
ment holding office was perhaps the most 
spirited of the whole platoon. For one long 
instant, as he went to meet her, Bradbury 
Fisher was conscious of a regret that he had 
not married one of those meek, mild girls 
who suffer uncomplainingly at their hus- 
band’s hands in the more hectic type of 
feminine novel. What he felt he could have 
done with at the moment was the sort of 
wife who thinks herself dashed lucky if the 
other half of the sketch does not drag her 
round the billiard room by her hair, kicking 
her the while with spiked shoes. 

Three conversational openings presented 
themselves to him as he approached her. 

“Darling, there is something I want to 
tell you 

“Dearest, I have a small confession to 
make ef 

“Sweetheart, I don’t know if by any 
chance you remember Blizzard, our butler. 
Well, it’s like this 

But, in the event, it was she who spoke 
first. 

“Oh, Bradbury,” she cried, rushing into 
his arms, ‘‘I’ve done the most awful thing 
and you must try to forgive me!” 

Bradbury blinked. He had never seen 
her in this strange mood before. As she 
clung to him she seemed timid, fluttering 
and—although a woman who weighed a full 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds—almost 
fragile. 

“What is it?” he inquired tenderly. 
““Has somebody stolen your jewels?” 

“e No, no.’’ 

“Have you been 
bridge?” 

“No, no; worse than that.” 

Bradbury started. 

“You didn’t sing My Little Gray Home 
in the West at the ship’s concert?” he de- 
manded, eying her closely. 

“No, no! Ah, how can I tell you? Brad- 
bury, look! You see that man over there?” 

Bradbury followed her pointing finger. 
Standing in an attitude of negligent dignity 
beside a pile of trunks under the letter V 
was a tall, stout, ambassadorial man, at the 
very sight of whom, even at this distance, 
Bradbury Fisher felt an odd sense o in- 
feriority. His pendulous cheeks, his curving 
waistcoat, his protruding eyes and the se- 
quence of rolling chins combined to produce 
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in Bradbury that instinctive fe 
being in the presence of a superior; 
experience when meeting scratch 
head waiters of fashionable restayr 
traffic policemen. A sudden pang 
picion pierced him. 

“Well,” he said hoarsely, “ 
him?” 

“Bradbury, you must not jt 
harshly. We were thrown toge 
was tempted.” 

“Woman,” thundered Pra 

“who is this man?” 

“His name is Vosper.” 

“And what is there between } 
him, and when did it start, 
how and where?” 

Mrs. Fisher dabbed at her eyes 
handkerchief. & 

“Tt was at the Duke of Boo 
bury. I was invited there fo 
end.” ; 

“And this man was there?” — 

“ce Yes.”’ ‘ 

“Ha! Proceed!” 

“The moment I set eyes on 
thing seemed to go all over me, 

“Indeed!” : 

“At first it was his mere ap 
felt that I had dreamed of s 
my life and that for all these 
I had been putting up with th 
best.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? Really? 
You did, did you?” snort 
Fisher. 

“T couldn’t help it, Bradbury 
have always seemed so devoted 
and so I was. But honestly, 
comparison between them—r 
isn’t. You should see the way V. 
behind the duke’s*chair. Like a 
presiding over some mystic re 
mony. And his voice when he 
you will have sherry or hock! L 
music of some wonderful organ. 1] 
resist him. I approached him de 
and found that he was willing to ¢ 
America. He had been eighteen yee 
the duke and he told me he couldn’ 
the sight of the back of his head any 
So 

Bradbury Fisher reeled. 

“This man—this Vosper—who | 

“Why, I’m telling you, honey. . 
the duke’s butler, and now he’s ow 
you know how impulsive I am! H¢ 
it wasn’t till we were halfway acr 
Atlantic that I suddenly said to 
‘What about Blizzard?’ What am. 
Bradbury? I simply haven’t the n 
fire Blizzard. And yet what will 
when he walks into his pantry an 
Vosper there? Oh, think, Bre 
think!” 

Bradbury Fisher was thinking— 
the first time in a week without agc 

“Evangeline,” he said gravely, ° 
awkward.” . 

“‘T know.” 

“Extremely awkward.” 

“T know, I know. But surely y 
think of some way out of the mudi 

“IT may. I cannot promise, but I 
He pondered deeply. “‘Ha! I have 
is just possible that I may be able to 
Gladstone Bott to take on Blizzard. 

“Do you really think he would?” 

“He may—if I play my cards eal 
At any rate, I will try to persuade hit 
the moment, you and Vosper had be 
main in New York, while I go hon 


‘put the negotiations in train. Ifla 


cessful, I will let you know.” 

“Do try your very hardest.” 

“T think I shall be able to man 
Gladstone and I are old friends, < 
would stretch a point to oblige me. ! 
this be a lesson to you, Evangeline. 

“Oh, I will!” 

“‘By the way,” said Bradbury Fis! 
am cabling my London agents today 
struct them to buy J. H. Taylor’s shi 
for my collection.” 

“Quite right, Bradbury darling. 
anything else you want in that we 
will get, won’t you?” 

“T will,” said Bradbury Fishel 
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.areful with that thing,” he said, 
-xevishly; for the hand holding the 
jhe noticed, was trembling a little, 
yucky people sometimes made rather 
rstakes with revolvers. 
yre the person to be careful,’’ she 
iin, compressing her lips. ‘‘ Put 
yhands—and keep them up.” 

sr did as she commanded, still 
» the barrel end so disagreeably 
ais floating ribs. 

«you carrying a firearm, a pistol of 
i412” demanded the girl, with her 
vk look up into his face. 
purse not,” retorted the intruder. 
1, turn around,”’ she ordered, ‘‘so 
msee. And hand me your coat.” 
{ as she commanded, backing as far 
Jain as the wall would permit. She 
o be perplexed, apparently, by 
lag about him. 
re a burglar, of course,’ 
atly proclaimed. 

‘look like one?’’ snapped Heffner, 
it the end of his patience. 
certainly do,’ she surprised him by 


, 


she tri- 


friends tell me,’’ parried Heffner, 
ve rather an honest face.” 

ich must be quite an asset to a man 
| ealling,’’ proclaimed the dusky- 
‘girl with the appraising eyes. 

ht Llook at myself?” asked Heffner 
ned to the panel mirror on the wall 
im, and his eyes widened as he be- 
reflection in that mirror. For what 
‘there was a somewhat crumpled- 
individual in his shirt sleeves, with 
+ disordered and smudges of dirt 
is face and sooty cobwebs maculat- 
moist linen. 

ard you from the moment you first 
y door,” proclaimed the girl. “I 
very move you made up on my roof, 
lecided that this time you weren’t 
) get away.” 

then there have been others before 
aid Heffner, with his first glance 
he studio. 

oked homelike enough, but it did 
nto hold much to invite the preda- 
inderer. 

it’s why I kept this revolver,’”’ she 
th a headshake of sagacity. 

1 what are you going to do with 
wsked Heffner, awakening to a be- 
mse of her beauty. 

nd you over to the police, of course,’’ 
lounced as she backed thoughtfully 
0 the worktable on which a tele- 
nstrument stood. 

't that going a bit strong?”’ inquired 
*, mopping his face with his soiled 
eeve, 

men who live alone have to have 
ort of protection,’ proclaimed the 
h the pearl-handled revolver. 

s, you’d need that,’’ acquiesced the 
tudying her face. 

as not the sort of face to go un- 
ed in a teeming metropolis, any 
1an a cornflower could be overlooked 
leat field. It held valor, at the mo- 
but behind the valor was a sense of 
y, of slightly wind-blown frailty, sug- 
of woodbine. A waywardly soft 
e in her voice prompted Heffner to 
» that she came from somewhere 
af the Mason and Dixon Line. 

1at makes you do this sort of thing?”’ 
3 asking him, with a slight increase of 


was an impulse,” said Heffner, truth- 
nough. 
t do such impulses pay?” she ex- 


ind that they do not,’’ he acknowl- 
venturing for the first time to lower 
darms; and his own color heightened 
> as he saw the promptitude with 
her hand went out to the revolver 
she had rested on the table end. 

it what will you have to say for your- 
hen the officer comes?” she asked, 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


seating herself so as to face him across the 
table. 

“Have you already phoned for that of- 
ficer?’’ cried Heffner, with an unpleasant 
feeling about the pit of his stomach. 

‘Kindly answer questions instead of ask- 
ing them,” she countered. ‘‘If you were a 
young man, you see, it would be altogether 
different. There’d be some hope for you.”’ 

“T had no intention of disturbing you,” 
protested her captive. 

“No, you'd naturally make a better haul 
without disturbing people. But I can’t 
see why you’d waste your time on an attic 
studio like this.” 

He looked about, deliberately inspecting 
the room with the sloping ceiling. He 
noticed the easel and the pastel sketch 
thumb-tacked to a drawing board, the litter 
of black-and-whites that looked like fashion 
plates, the lappet of point de Venise lace 
preserved under glace, the two faded bor- 
ders of old French needle point also in vitro, 
the gold-gallooned altar cloth that had 
pretty well fallen to pieces, the eruptive 
wing chair beside the worktable, the faded 
lacquer screen about the timeless gas range 
between the two back windows, the three 
Delft cups on the meager china shelf. 

“You’re an artist, aren’t you?”’ he asked, 
letting his gaze come to a rest on her in- 
tently watching face. 

“No, I’m not,” she said with a touch of 
acid. ‘‘I’m a laundry worker.” 

It took Heffner a moment or two to di- 
gest that altogether unlooked-for informa- 
tion. 

“Then why do you live in a place like 
this?’’ he demanded. 

“To keep up appearances,” she retorted, 
with the acidulous note still in her voice. 

“But why are you a laundry worker?” 
he persisted, studying her with a narrowed 
eye as he guardedly seated himself on a 
near-by taboret. 

‘Because that seems to be the only way 
I can keep body and soul together in this 
city,” she said, with candor tinged by 
bitterness. 

“T thought you mended lace,” he ven- 
tured, nodding a head toward the lappet of 
point de Venise. 

“T thought so too—once. But there 
didn’t seem to be anybody with lace to 
mend; and I couldn’t sell any of my post- 
ers, and nobody wanted my dress designs.” 

“Your dress designs?”’ he echoed, frown- 
ing. 

“Yes, I came up from Timmonsville, 
down in South Carolina, to be a designer. 
They all told me I was a genius at designing 
things. And I’d been taught needlework 
before I’d been taught to read. I even got 
prizes for my pillow lace at the state fair, 
and I expected New York to make me rich 
and famous inside of a year. But instead of 
designing ‘opera cloaks for millionaires’ 
wives, I’m doing the mending for a hand 
laundry down in Washington Square South. 
I’m still a wizard with the needle, but not 
in the way I expected.” 

“But can you live that way?” inquired 
Heffner. 

“‘T have so far,’’ was the reply from the 
girl, with the slightly embittered smile. 

“But if you’re a laundry worker, you 
must pay more than you should for this 
ramshackle old room simply because it’s on 
the Avenue,’’ Heffner reminded her. 

“That’s what my pride costs me,’ she 
quavered, with her first sign of self-pity. 
“T’ve got to have something left. And it’s 
a sort of life line to my self-respect, know- 
ing I’m still able to live on the greatest 
street in the world. You see, they think 
I’m a success, back home. They still be- 
lieve in me. They sent me a local paper 
that announced I’d established an art em- 
porium on Fifth Avenue. Behold the em- 
porium!” 

Heffner was far from happy. But, all 
things remembered, he found it no easy 
matter to express his regret. They were 
both pretty much in the same boat. They 
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were both failures behind their valiant 
facades of success, and the girl apparently 
was paralleling his own line of thought. 

“So art, you see, can sometimes be as 
uncomfortable as burglary,” 
laugh a wintry one. 

“T’d forgotten about being a burglar,” 
acknowledged Heffner, so humbly that she 
once more fell to studying his face. 


“Let me see your hands,’’ she suddenly 


commanded him. 

He held them out for her inspection. She 
studied them with the remote yet observant 
eye of the artist, apparently finding them 
perplexingly smooth and sensitive. 

“They’re more promising than your 
face,’ she was candid enough to proclaim. 

“They’ve had at least three different 
chances of knocking that pistol out of your 
reach,’”’ he smilingly admitted. 

“T’ll see that they don’t get a fourth,” 
she said as she drew the weapon closer to 
her elbow. 

“But they don’t want to,”’ he protested, 
and something in his voice brought her 
questioning eyes up to his face. Their 
glances were still locked in fact when steps 
sounded from the stairway outside. 

“Ts that your policeman?’’ demanded 
Hefiner, looking about with a morose eye. 
Appearances, he had to admit, were still 
calamitously against him. 

“And what do you expect me to tell 
him?”’ she asked as the steps came to a 
stop at the studio door. 

“Send him away,’’ answered Heffner, in 
a whisper hoarse with desperation. Her 
answering smile was cut short by the per- 
emptory knock on the door. There was 
even a small frown on her forehead as her 
gaze once more met that of her captive, 
who stepped forward to reach for his coat. 

She declined to surrender that crumpled 
hostage, however, though her frown dis- 
appeared as she made a small hand move- 
ment toward the darkened stairway that 
led to the roof. She was telling him to 
hide. This meant, Heffner realized as he 
tiptoed up into the welcoming darkness, 
that she was willing to give him his chance, 
that she had some foolish tatter of faith 
in him. 

He did not care to add to the ignominy of 
his position by eavesdropping, vital as was 
his interest in the encounter taking place in 
the lighted studio beneath him. But he 
came to a stop at the stairhead, dimly 
aware of the contending voices below, dimly 
disturbed by the dialogue that was so dis- 
hearteningly prolonging itself. And as he 
hesitated there he heard a scream, a short 
but unmistakable scream of horror, from 
the girl in the studio. 

Heffner’s reaction to that sound was 
automatic. He went down the narrow 
treads two steps at a time. Yet when he 
reached the studio he stopped short, mo- 
mentarily arrested by the unexpectedness 
of the tableau confronting him. For in- 
stead of encountering a burly bluecoat and 
ascene of violence, he found himself staring 
at a tall and immaculately dressed young 
man who stood with his arms about the girl 
in the pale rose negligee, absorbed in the 
grim purpose of kissing her upturned face. 

The thing that awakened the startled 
Hefiner, however, was the discovery that 
the girl herself was an involuntary partici- 
pant in these activities. The Apollo with 
the leonine locks in fact held this girl a 
prisoner, with one arm crushcd to her side 
and his long fingers clamped about the 
other at the wrist. There was a quiet smile 
of mastery on his face, strangely different 
from the shrinking horror on the colorless 
face so close to his own. 

He must have heard Heffner as the new- 
comer strode forward, for the younger man, 
with his arms still about the cringing rose- 
clad body, half turned an inquiring face 
toward the intruder. That gave Heffner 
the exact chance he was looking for. With- 
out further waste of time, he drove a moist 
and tightly clenched fist against the startled 
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seal-brown eye with the ardent lights still 
in its depths. This he followed up with a 
second blow against the smooth-shaven 
cheek, a blow so well planted that it sent 
the ardent Apollo staggering back a step or 
two. And before the dazed wooer could 
recover his balance, the panting and prick- 
ling Heffner had him by the throat, shaking 
him back and forth very much as a mastiff 
shakes a house rug. 

‘“What d’ you want me to do with him?” 
Heffner demanded of the staring girl a 


trifle thickly, as he finally backed his captive: 


against the doorframe. It was twenty-odd 
years, he remembered, since he had mixed in 
an encounter involving physical violence. 
But contrary to his expectations, he was 
rather enjoying it. 

‘Anything you like,” was the un- 
expectedly spirited answer from the young 
woman with the narrowed eyes. 

Heffner, taking her at her word, swung 
open the studio door with one hand and 
tightened his grip on the still struggling 
Apollo’s coat collar with the other. Pilot- 
ing him to the head of the stairs, he pro- 
jected him, without hesitation, down that 
steep and narrow causeway. 

‘‘ And if you come back,” he vehemently 
proclaimed, “‘you’ll get it over again!” 

Yet he made an effort to appear casual as 
he stepped back into the studio. His move- 
ments were deliberate as he picked up the 
outcast’s Malacca cane and creased panama 
hat. The hat in fact he tried on his own 
head. Finding that it fitted him, he put it 
down on the chair where his folded coat lay. 
The cane, however, he carried to the head of 
the stairs and flung down at the figure so 
uncertainly struggling to its feet. It was a 
gesture of finality that seemed to give the 
needed selvage to the scene. 

“Whois that bounder?”’ demanded Heff- 
ner as he strode back into the studio. 

“That’s Alan Trainor,” was the slightly 
tremulous answer. ‘‘ And he’ll come back!”’ 

“Why will he come back?” challenged 
Heffner, with his shoulders squared. 

“Because he’s been persecuting me for 
weeks and weeks,’”’ she reluctantly ad- 
mitted. 

“Why?” interrogated Heffner. 

“‘Because he knows I’m alone here,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘That’s—that’s one of the 
reasons why I’ve kept this revolver to pro- 
tect myself.” 

Heffner would have found it hard to ex- 
plain just why the color slowly mounted to 
his face. 

“Has the man any claim on you?” he 
found himself asking, to bridge a silence 
that was becoming uncomfortable. 

“Of course he hasn’t,’’ was the prompt 
and indignant response. ‘“‘He’s a poster 
artist who said he’d help me with my pastel 
work. And when he made—made his efforts 
too personal, I did my best to show him I 
wanted to be left alone. But he keeps an- 
noying me, and he knows I’ve absolutely no 
one here to protect me.”’ 

“But you have,” protested Heffner, try- 
ing to brush the dirt marks from his shirt 
sleeves. “It so happens that I’m going to 
take a hand in that myself.” 

She was able to smile at his solemnity. 

“But it would run so contrary to your 
calling,’”’ she reminded him. 

Heffner both remembered and winced. 

“Well,” he finally said, ‘‘I want to make 
amends.”’ 

“Why?” asked the girl, and that gave 
Heffner something to think over. 

“‘Because,”’ he said, “‘ before I descended 
to my present sordid calling I was an 
artist myself. I did terrible things in oils.” 

“Yes, there’s so much art that’s really 
worse than burglary,’ sheruminated aloud. 

“But I couldn’t make a go of it,’”’ con- 
tinued Heffner, ‘‘so I gave it up.” 

“TI know the feeling,” said the girl with a 
nod of understanding. 

Heffner, however, seemed to wring no 
joy out of her comprehension. 

“Ts there an empty studio in this build- 
ing?” he startled her by asking. 

“Yes; on the floor below this. But surely 
you don’t propose abandoning the skeleton 
key for the brush again?” 
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Heffner could afford to ignore her levity. 

“T don’t intend to be an artist,’’ was his 
sober-noted reply. “I’m going to be a 
runner for a lace mender, on a 10 per cent 
commission.”’ 

“T don’t quite understand,’’ demurred 
the somewhat amazed young woman con- 
fronting him. 

“Tt’s a perfectly simple business propo- 
sition,’ protested Heffner. ‘‘ You’re an ex- 
pert mender of old lace and you’re wasting 
your time patching up things for a cheap 
laundry. There’s obviously good money in 
repairing rare lace, if you can once get the 
lace; and I propose to get it.” 

“Through the activities of your present 
profession?’’ she was heartless enough to 
suggest. 

“No,” Heffner solemnly retorted; ‘“‘more 
as a person who’s at last found a real 
interest in life.”’ 

“And what assurance would I have of 
your honesty?”’ 

“The proof of the pudding,’ asserted 
Heffner, “‘is in the eating. If I do one 
thing that’s questionable, or that’s annoy- 
ing to you, you can very promptly hand me 
over to the police.” 

. “What’s your name?” she suddenly 
asked him. 

“What’s yours?” inquired Heffner, fenc- 
ing for time. 

“It’s Barbara Pelham, as you probably 
saw from my show case downstairs. And 
yours?” 

“My name is Neil, Miss Pelham,” he 
told her; and to cover his confusion over 
that attenuated half truth, he spelled it out 
for her. 

“Well, Mr. Neil, you’re certainly start- 
ing off very briskly,’’ she said as she watched 
him cross to his coat and take it up. 

“‘T intend to make good,” he asserted as 
he shook out his coat with all the delibera- 
tion that he could command. 

Her laugh was low and musical. 

“You know, of course, that I never ex- 
pect to clap eyes on you again,” she said, as 
she watched him first soberly inspect his 
coat and then struggle into it. 

“That’s where you’re making the mistake 
of your life,’”’ he averred, as he took up the 
panama hat from the chair beside him. 

““And we’re to be neighbors?” she de- 
manded, arrested by his solemnity. 

“T won’t have that Trainor chap annoy- 
ing you again,” he said with a vague gesture 
of repugnance. 

“And you’re going to bring me lace to 
mend?”’ she asked, an odd new light in her 
eyes. 

“Tomorrow being Monday,” asserted 
Heffner, ‘“‘will make a good day to begin. 
I'll be around with enough damaged lace to 
keep you busy for the rest of the week.” 

She studied him for a fullemoment of 
silence. 

“You’re very clever,” 
served. 

“T propose to show you,” he said with 
palpably deepened color, ‘‘that I can also 
be reliable.”’ 

“Aren’t you making rather a bad start?” 
she asked, as she watched him cross with 
dignity to the still-open door. 

“Why?” he queried, noting the dusky 
oval of her face in the modifying light of the. 
imitation Moorish lantern. 

“Because at the moment you happen to 
be carrying off Alan Trainor’s panama 
hat,”’ was her triumphant reply. 

“Well, I rather need it,” acknowledged 
Heffner, as he paused in the doorway. 
“And you mustn’t expect too much of a 
reform in one night, you know.” 


she finally ob- 
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EFFNER was very businesslike about 

it all. He went through the oppres- 
sively opulent house on the upper Avenue, 
room by room and drawer by drawer, in his 
patient hunt for lace, and he was rewarded 
by a much bigger harvest than he had ex- 
pected. He found a coverlet of early French 
needle-point reticella, a plaquette of ft 
d Alengon with buttonhole-stitched cordon- 
net, a drape decorated with insertions of 
early English flat needle point, and a couple 
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of panels of point de Venise with | 
comb background. From a Sarato 
that had remained locked for ye 
had been left moth-proof by coy 
keyhole with sealing wax, he une! 
few borders of réseaw rosace 
point and an eighteenth-century 
lappet of contrasting leaf and 
and three jabots of pillow-mad 
together with several specimens ¢ 
teenth-century pillow guipure. ¢ 
sealed in wax paper, he found a / 
still earlier Flemish needle poin: 
worked in relief, with a faded linej 
on its container: “This was | 
Princess Maria Theresa.” % 

He remembered, as he laid his fa 
fully aside, that they had all once}: 
to his mother and had been garner 
restless wanderings about Europe. 
found something depressing in ¢)| 
aroma of mustiness that clung | 
folds. They belonged too indubit 
the past—to the dead past. When 
to a larger package, carefully pinni| 
oil paper, his pulse quickened a litt] 
knew, as he drew the delicate | 
gossamer-threaded Venetian from i 
ing, that it was his mother’s brida) 
held in his hand. He stood for a 
able length of time, quietly stud 
arrested by the faint yellow tom 
infinitely delicate garlands and s 
blossoms, amazed by the in 
and patience of forgotten h 
estimably tender care that ha 
its creation. But that, he de 
carefully restored it to its 
would save for another occasior 

When he had accumulated hiss 
gathered it up and carried it to 
where he spread an opened ney 
the polished table top. Then 
a series of strange and inexcv 
isms. He took up the tabli 
Flemish needle point and wit 
a knife deliberately cut a gash 
Against the filmy mesh of a 
border he calmly held a light 
end until a hole was burned 
webby filaments. He ruthlessly t 
the point d’Alengon plaquette until 
a hole in it. He took a panel of j 
Venise, placed it over his metal inky 
pounded it with a paper weight U 
honeycomb tissue was abraded awa 
hole gaped in its center. And so he} 
until violence had been done to é 
tiently perfected specimen, stu 
crumpling and soiling the entire ¢ 
cold-bloodedly polluting the snowy 
with carbon from his match ey 
from his ash receiver. 

When he had completed his camp 
destruction, he carefully folded eac 
of lace and inserted it in a manila en 
Each of these envelopes he as ¢é 
numbered and inscribed with 2 se 
fictitious initials. And after he hi 
these together and turned out the lig 
went to bed with a tired body 2) 
inner satisfaction that comes of a 4 
task finally performed. 

He went to bed with a wayge 
ness of heart, as blandly content 
nursing a secret that was incon’ 
entirely his own. 

But a disappointment awaited | 
next morning, for when he arr 
humbly attired as a workman and ¥ 
bag in his hand, at the lower Avenue 
he found no one there. Barbara ] 
obviously had not banked much 
promises. She had pursued the eve 
of her way, and even at that m 
Heffner assumed, was down at her I. 
repairing torn neckbands and frugé 
storing lost buttonholes. And she wa 
ably sewing on buttons—buttons- 
dozen, buttons by the hundred. AS 
ingly high percentage of them, he r 
would be buttons from the Brook, 
tory, Heffner buttons, buttons for W! 
was personally responsible. And 
that he had amends to make, in t 
of busying a goldsmith with the 
toad stones. 

(Continued on Page 7 
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“The Pace That Thrills” 


NOW the life of a movie star—nights of despair—opportunity’s sunrise—and the 
full glow of success in Hollywood’s swirling eddies of emotions! 


There’s atmosphere. And a plot of ambition struggling against a cloud. Thrills 
galore with the speedway kings and 
“stunt” picture making. Ben Lyon and 
Mary Astor play the leads in this 
speedy story by Byron Morgan. Webster 
Campbell directed under Earl Hudson’s 
supervision. 


Ben Lyon at the wheel. 

Astor (circle) and 
(upper right) Fritzi Bru- 
nette, whose mother role 
provides the motive for 
“The Pace That Thrills.” 


Corinne Griffith 
in “Classified”’ 


OTHES may make the man; but 
woman makes the clothes. Always a 
1 of exotic beauty, ravishing Corinne 
th uses the liquid flow of silks and 
s to serve a new purpose in “Classified.” 
sks a heart oppressed by the fear of 
tty and domestic drudgery. A news- 
t office furnishes the background for 
eternal struggle of show versus sin- 
7. In the end the woman who swore 
| never settle down— 


“The Dark Angel” 


ANY a dark angel has been turned into a goddess of 

light. In the adaptation of this play by H. B. Trevelyan 
an abiding love furnishes the weapon to overcome the un- 
fortunate omens of destiny! 


Ronald Colman (above), acclaimed the screen’s ideal 
lover, has his best part. Playing opposite him is Vilma 
Banky, a beautiful, capable newcomer to screen fame. The 
picture has been produced by Samuel Goldwyn 
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with all the lavish realism that has marked the 
The “classified” girl’s 


t see it for yourself. You’ll rave over 
Griffith’s latest picture. Jack Mulhall 
plays the male lead and Alfred 
Santell directed with June 


Mathis, editorial supervisor. 
daily routine. Beautiful former successes of George Fitzmaurice, the 


Adapted from Edna Ferber’s 
* Griffith : “ : : : ” “ : 
outstanding novel of the same Neier Alene director, notably A Thief in Paradise” and “His 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

So Heffner, on the whole, had a rather 
busy day of it. Before the sweatshop work- 
ers were out for their noonday parade he 
had unearthed the landlord of the old 
Avenue house, had rented the third-floor 
back room with the undulatory ceiling and 
the sleeping alcove as narrow as a monk’s 
cell, and had decided on just what furniture 
he would need for its occupancy. By five 


| o’clock he had the floor scrubbed as clean 


as a yacht’s deck, the furniture duly in- 
stalled and an electric fan purring content- 
edly from the top of his new bookshelves 
of mahogany-tinted bamboo. 

Yet it was seven o’clock before he heard 
the girl go up to her studio on the floor 
above him. Her step was slow, and under 
her arm she carried a paper parcel. If she 
glanced through his open door as she passed, 
she gave no sign that she had either seen 
him or made note of the transformed room 
in which he stood. Yet he was not un- 
pleasantly stirred by the sound of her steps 
on the floor above him. 

He waited for a full half hour before fol- 
lowing her up the stairs and knocking on 
the scarred frame of her open door. He had 
to repeat the knock before she seemed to 
hear him. 

“Come in,” she said in a voice heavy with 
weariness. She was seated at one of the low 
front windows overlooking the Avenue, 
from which the diminished hum of the eve- 
ning auto lines rose to the house top, 
punctuated now and then by the blast of 
a motor horn and the sharper shrill of a 
policeman’s whistle shuttling traffic at a 
near-by street corner. 

“You seem tired,’’ he said, with a gentle- 
ness that brought her perplexed gaze slowly 
about to his face. ; 

“Tt isn’t so much the tiredness,”’ she said, 
with her slightly barricading laugh, “‘as the 
thought of living on this Avenue and being 
a failure.”’ Yet she seemed vital enough as 
she leaned out a little to look northward 
along the serrated sky line that was gather- 
ing vague shadows at its base. “It’s such 
a street of splendor and spenders that the 
misfits have no right to spoil the picture.” 

“T don’t think you’d spoil any street,’’ he 
found the courage to proclaim. 

“Well, I don’t belong-to it,” she said, 
after a more pointed appraisal of his person, 
‘‘any more than you do.” 

“But I happen to be living on it,” he 
averred; and he told her how he had taken 
the room below her and had gathered up his 
first collection of old lace for repairing. 

“You’re a very bewildering person,” she 
said, as she got up from her window seat 
and stood looking down at the array of 
manila envelopes which he spread out for 
her inspection. Yet he had the satisfaction 
of seeing her breath catch as she drew the 
panel of point de Venise from its container 
and studied it with slowly widening eyes. 
He stood watching her in fact, as she in- 
spected his entire harvest piece by piece. 

‘*You’re not stealing this lace, are you?”’ 
she suddenly inquired, lifting her eyes from 
the point d’Alencon plaquette to look into 
his stubbornly impassive face. 

“That question isn’t fair to either of us,” 
he said, with all the patience at his com- 
mand. 

“‘Then how did you get it?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘Directly from its owner, in every case,” 
he announced. ‘“‘And when it’s properly 
repaired, it will be returned and the work 
will be promptly paid for.” 

“But this is almost priceless,’ she ob- 
served, as she drew the filmy mesh of a 
réseau rosace border slowly through her 
fingers. 

““That’s why you ought to make ’em pay 
a cracking good price for putting it into 
shape again,’”’ he contended as he counted 
over the envelopes. “‘And I’m expecting 
my 10 per cent, of course, for collections.” 

“But even here we’ve a couple of weeks 
of steady work,’’ she said, as she glanced 
from piece to piece. 

“And I’m on the trail of a lot more stuff 
up Park Avenue way,” he proclaimed. ‘‘It 
means you'll have to give up your laundry 
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work, of course. And by fall, with the 
right sort of advertising, you’ll probably be 
having a steady stream coming in.” 

If he had expected some sign of elation 
from her, she disappointed him by the 
meditative sobriety of her stare. 

“T’ve really got to know more about 
you,” she declared, furrowing her brow 
with a small frown. 

“JT think, eventually, you’ll be convinced 
of my honesty,” he said, with a solemnity 
that made her frown deepen. 

“But it’s not what you’re going to be,” 
she contended. “It’s what you’ve been 
that I’m so puzzled over.” 

“What do you think I’ve been?” he 
asked, with all the dignity at his command. 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“‘“You’re intelligent, and you’ve met the 
right sort of people,” she conceded. “But 
you seem to be concealing something, as 
though there was some part of your past 
you wanted to live down. Your eyes are 
honest. But there’s something you’re not 
willing to talk about, something. you’re 
ashamed of.” 

“Perhaps it’s my burglary work,” he 
suggested, with his habitual slow smile. 

“No, it’s not that,’’ she said, still medita- 
tive and grave. ‘“‘But I wonder if I’m ter- 
ribly wrong when I suspect that you’ve 
been a butler, or something like that?” 

She could see the color flow up into his 
face. She had not counted on hurting him; 
she had not wanted to hurt him. But she 
saw from his embarrassment that she had 
put her finger on the tender spot in his pride. 

“T’d rather not talk about that,” was his 
inadequate retort. 

“But wouldn’t we have to talk about 
it?’’ she insisted. 

“T don’t see how it’s going to help either 
of us,”’ he contended. ‘‘We’re two people 
who haven’t been overly happy in this big 
city, and we’ve a chance of bettering our- 
selves. We can do that fairly and honestly, 
by pulling together in this thing; and per- 
haps we can also shake down a little of 
what life owes us.”’ 

She sat deep in thought, apparently 
turning this statement over and over in a 
momentarily perplexed mind. 

“T surely couldn’t go on much longer in 
the old way,” she acknowledged, and he 
took courage from her small smile of sur- 
render. 

“Then have faith in me,” he pleaded, 
with more feeling than he had intended. - 

“But what do you get out of it?” she 
challenged, bathing him in that mild and 
lunar gaze that could leave him a trifle 
dizzy. 

“Much more than you imagine,” he an- 
swered, reluctant to return her gaze. 

“But it’s almost like a partnership,” 
pointed out. 

“That’s what I want it to be,” he re- 
torted, a vague tremolo of emotion in his 
voice as he spoke. 

“But it might turn out so unfair to you,” 
she pursued. 

“T’ll take my chance on that,” was his 
reply. 

“But what is it you want?” 

“T want to see you happy and successful,” 
he told her. “I want to help you as I’d 
help my own daughter, if J had one.” 

It was her turn to color a little. 

“‘T’m afraid you’re not quite old enough 
to make that fatherly réle ring true,”’ she 
said, as she pushed back a coil of her thick 
hair. 

“Well, I’m old enough to know there’ll 
be none of that Alan Trainor nonsense 
about this arrangement,” averred Heffner, 
with his heels well apart. 

“T’d almost forgotten about him,’’ mur- 
mured the girl. ‘‘ But he was deceitful from 
the very first. He talked about being in- 
terested in my advance, when he was only 
thinking about his own advances. He even 
pretended he’d sold one of my fashion 
sketches, when he’d done nothing more 
than buy it with his own money.” i 

Heffner gulped. 

“He’d no business to do a thing like 
that,’’ protested the man from the upper 
Avenue. 
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“Tt wasn’t fair to me,” conew; 
bara Pelham, absent-mindedly tur) 
one of the manila envelopes. | 

“Of course it wasn’t,’ agreed \, 
“And look how it ended!” 

He colored a little before her pj; 
stare. 4 

“Has it ended?” she finalh 

“T intend to see that it has,” hi; 
little startled at his own aud 

She sighed as she leaned ba 
shouldered wing chair. : 

“It’s wonderful to think you 
body willing to help you fight your 
she murmured, with a small 
gesture of feeling. 

“You may be helping me 
own,” her companion sug: 
quietness that brought her ques 
back to his face. : 

“Against what?” she asked. 

“‘ Against the loneliness of 1 
himself saying. 

She sat silent a moment, st: 


ous Avenue. 


“T know,” she half whispe 


considered, about the hap 

Neil Heffner’s life. He seemed 
claimed, overnight, the lost 
youth, the less complicated 
hearted world where each da 
cepted for what it carried in it 
hands. He liked his straitened 
the overlooked old house betwe 
scrapers. He liked the com 
sounds that came down to hi 
ened of a morning in his mon: 
alcove with the charcoal life studie 
broken walls about him. He lil 
with Barbara Pelham in the 
garden which in the face of 
tests he recanopied and ref 
reforested, stringing mild-tor 
bulbs between the tubbed e 
installing an oscillating fan 
them when the evening was we 
most of all he liked to watch 
panion’s quick yet apparenth 
movements as she bent over 
lace mending. He never tired 
the deft dip of the slightly cu 
the ceaseless play of the needle, 
rise of the hand tightening the 
into its coalescing design. 

He had his troubles, it is tru 
gan with the matter of payment 
piece of mending. He knew, as h 
her the check which he had so sage 
instructed his cashier in the Brook! 
tory to make out and sign for him, 
stood on uncomfortably perilous | 
So his effort to be offhanded was 
ceptional one. 

“This check’s made out to you” 
ally, I notice,” he explained. “Af 
T’ll see that I’m paid directly, if yo 
mind.” 

She looked at the blue slip, readin; 
“Three hundred dollars and no cent 
could see the quaver that came to hi 
and the quick rise and fall of her be 

“Tt can’t be right!” she gasped. 

“Oh, I get 10 per cent out of ul 
member,” he announced. 

“But it’s too much,” she prof 
reading the inscription. 

“Expert work is entitled to a 
fee,” he proclaimed. ‘‘And there's 
much real lace in the world that th 
can keep on forever.” 1 

For Heffner was experiencing ine 
difficulty in obtaining fresh material 
repairer of old needle point. And the 
ness with which she worked was a 
ending wonder to him. She was : 
laugh in fact when he spoke of this. 

“T was always quick with a need 
said as she lovingly smoothed a frag! 
point de France against the parchirr 
which she had resketched the obli 
design. 
child, it was only to design clothes fc 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
and dress them. And when they were 
properly clothed they’d lost their appeal 
for me.”’ f 

“But you don’t seem to care much about 
your own clothes,” he blunderingly ven- 
tured, looking at the plain voile that clung 
to her stooping shoulders. 

“Don’t I?’ she said with a sudden touch 
of color. ‘Just wait until I get a few hun- 
dred dollars between me and starvation! 
I’m only a woman, remember, and every 
reasonable and normal woman loves 
clothes.” 

She was the type of girl, Heffner inwardly 
remarked, who would make a wonderful 
showing in the right sort of clothes. And 
this discovery, as another week slipped 
away, started him on a new line of thought. 
For the lace business, he saw, could not be 
indefinitely continued. He had already 
ransacked the curio shops for genuine old 
needle point and had even descended to a 
few samples of machine-made doilies and 
centerpieces picked up in the department 
stores. Several times in fact he had hesi- 
tated over the bridal veil of old Venetian so 
gloomily entombed in the antiquated Sara- 
toga trunk in the gloomy mansion at the 
upper end of the Avenue. But some unde- 
fined reluctance always held him back. In 
it were involved significances which could 
not be lightly overlooked. And only if the 
worst came to the worst, he decided, could 
he ever look upon that tender and time- 
yellowed shroud of lost emotions as the last 
shot in his locker. 

It was one evening early in September 
while Barbara Pelham was working on a 
fichu of old Brussels which he had wheedled 
out of Hornibrook, his banker, that Heffner 
devoted himself to a more pointed study of 
her dress designs. 

“These things of yours are wonderful,” 
he acknowledged. “‘They’re in good taste 
and they’re effective. My only criticism of 
them, as a mere man of the world, is that 
they might be called slightly remote from 
the prevailing mode.” 

““That’s because I’ve no chance of know- 
ing just what the prevailing mode happens 
to be,” she explained, a trace of wistfulness 
in her smile. 

“Then that’s a condition we ought to 
correct,’ he ventured, as he frowned de- 
fensively over the drawings in India ink. 
“If our lace-mending enterprise is going to 
peter out, it’s only ordinary business pre- 
caution to exploit the next most promising 
line. And to do that we’ve got to see and 
know what’s being worn by women of 
wealth.” 

“‘But instead of following the current 
fashion,’ she contended, “‘I’d rather be 
creative artist enough to anticipate the 
coming one.” 

“That,” he somewhat ponderously con- 
curred, ‘‘is a very laudable ideal, but it isn’t 
going to lead to the sale of a beginner’s 
drawings. And you’ve got to poke about 
gardens, you know, if you’re going to paint 
flowers.” 

“You mean I ought to move only among 
the Four Hundred?” she asked with her 
lightly ironic laugh. : 

“The Four Hundred,” asserted Heffner, 
‘passed out of existence long before you 
left Timmonsville. I mean that it would be 
a tremendous business advantage if you 
could lunch and dine and dance and take 
tea where the best-dressed New Yorkers are 
on parade. That would give you the flair 
of the season, so to speak, the approved 
ideas to be elaborated in your own personal 
designs. I’ve heard of women who did 
that—clever women. They call them style 
snipers.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very honest,’”’ she de- 
murred. 

“Tt’s merely the artist observing the ef- 
fects of line and color in fabrics instead of 
in the fields,” he contended. “‘So we may 
as well face the music. And I’d suggest 
that we do it by having tea at the Plaza 
tomorrow.’ 

He thought at first that her prompt ob- 
jection to that proposal was based on her 
personal reluctance to invade a field that 
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was so new and unknown to her. But he 
was not long in discovering his mistake. 

“‘T’ve a sort of ache to eat in every em- 
blazoned hotel and restaurant along Fifth 
Avenue,” she was honest enough to admit. 
“T’ve a crazy craving for that sort of splen- 
dor. It’s a part of the Pelham make-up, 
our folly of grandeur, as my. Uncle Elim 
used to call it. But you couldn’t be com- 
fortable there unless you’re wearing the 
right sort of clothes.” 

“‘Let’s get ’em!”’ suggested the pees 
minded Heffner. 

“But, they have to be so NTO ueatonab ly 
right,’’ she pointed out. “‘‘I can fool men 
with the things I throw together myself, 
but I couldn’t fool the woman I’d be sitting 
next to in the Plaza tea room.” 

Heffner nodded. 

“‘T at last begin to understand the lady 
who confessed she got less spiritual conso- 
lation out of the book of prayer than out 
of the consciousness of being correctly 
gowned,”’ he said, as he watched the dusky 
oval of her face bent over the stretching 
frame. ‘About what would the right sort 
of outfit cost?” 

She sat silent a moment. 

“That depends on how much of it I could 
do myself,’’ she said, as her meditative eye 
met his. 

‘Well, what you get for this old banker’s 
job,’”’ he suggested, with a head nod toward 
the Brussels fichu, “ought to pretty well 
foot the bill, oughtn’t it?” 

“Tt should if we’re going to overcharge 
him the same as we did the others,” she 
admitted. 

“‘Then the sooner we cross our Rubicon 
the better,’’ he solemnly proclaimed. 

It was a week later, however, before she 
was finally prepared for the invasion of the 
Plaza. He made it a point to be as matter 
of fact as possible when he called for her in 
a taxicab, but his first glimpse of her 
brought an unexpected quickening of the 
pulse which for a moment threatened to be- 
tray him. For she was in a straight frock of 
dove-gray chiffon, with a small gray hat of 
French felt and a coat bordered with gray 
fox. They all matched, he observed, shoes 
and stockings and gloves. Triumphantly 
and incontestably they matched, though a 
little of the customary color seemed lacking 
from the dusky creaminess of the cheek 
above the heavy band of fox fur. 

That color came back in a renewing 
flood, however, once they were seated at 
their tea table eating crumpets and cinna- 
mon toast. Heffner in fact was unethically 
and undeservedly happy in quietly watch- 
ing her face and listening to the orchestra 
and wondering why the pulsing harmony of 
many strings should seem to merge so mys- 
teriously and so satisfyingly with the vis- 
ible harmony of dove gray next to a skin of 
dusky gardenia. He was happy until he saw 
the silvery-haired Hornibrook, his banker, 
advancing on him between the crowded 
tables. 

“Hello, Neil,” said the intruder, as he 
came to a stop beside the tingling Heffner. 
“Tt’s a long time since I’ve seen you going 
in for this sort of thing.” 

“ven the whale has to come up toe air 
occasionally,’”’ sapiently observed the man 
with the cinnamon toast in his hand. 

“May it prolong your life, my friend, as 
it does the whale’s!’’ asserted Hornibrook, 
as he pushed on through the crowd; and it 
wasn’t until he was lost to view that Heff- 
ner breathed easier. 

When he found the courage to lift his 
eyes he saw that the girl across the table 
was studying him with her lucid and level 

stare. 

“So your name’s Neil, after all?” she 
quietly inquired. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?’”’ he demanded, 
almost testily. 

She seemed lost for a moment in one of 
her habitual periods of meditation. 

“I’m glad it’s that way,’’ was all she 
said; and the matter was dropped, though 
Heffner remained phantasmally troubled 
in spirit as they sat watching the colorful 
and ever-shifting groups that moved about 
the great domed room with its mingling 
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oolong tea and hothouse vi 
through with the smell of war 
contending Parisian perfumes, _ 
“We'll do the Ritz for dinner 
night,” he proclaimed, as they |\¢ 
the broad steps that covering 
ninth Street and the receding g: 
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exotic odors of Turkish ‘i 


of Central Park flanked by 
ascending house facades over th 
that marked the line of the upp 4 
“Isn’t it wonderful?” said the} 
side, drawing a deeper breath as \ 
at the flashing pageantry of life }; 
ceaselessly before the narrow b 
“TIsn’t what wonderful?” aske } 
vaguely envious of a mood whi, 
moment, he could neither attain | i 
stand. 
“Fifth Avenue,” she answer, 
settled back in her taxi seat an}; 
with the flashing and shuttling ) 
that moved southward along th; 
black pavement, that pulsed on aj\; 
and pulsed on again as rhythi, 
though it moved to music. — } 
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EFFNER, the next night, 1 
dined at the Ritz, was z 


plexed by the ease with whicl 
Pelham was slipping into her ney 
embarrassed him by no more 
and betrayed no undue concerr 
casualness with which he wore) 
coat or the adeptness with whi 
their meal. 

She was willing to aceept hi 
ently, as impersonally as she m 
a sunny morning or the piloting} 
street-crossing policeman. 

She carried along with her, it 
small pad and pencil with wh 
lightninglike sketches of cert 
ing figures that arrested her att 
she missed little of the wider mo 
color about her. She drank it ir 
with the eagerness and ardor of : 
with the quickness and the comp! 
the artist. She was able to abs 
something more than mere femini 
ness, the poise and the bearing ol 
sophisticated figures about her. § 
up to her part—the part which h 
viously demanding of her, and 
light would come into her eyes : 
conscious smile of approval. 

As for Heffner himself, he fou 
joy in these commonplaces of ex 
newly interpreted through her 
She: restored color and meanir 
threadbare, tapestry of life. She 
vaguely grateful for his wealth an 
regretful for\the years that had 
out of his pallid middle age of | 
For he found ‘it wordlessly pleas: 
opposite her at\the rose-colored ‘ 
watch the play of her features asi 
by impression broke over her self 
spirit like a ground swell break 
bather clinging to a guard rope. — 
it indescribably delightful to list 
music of her voice as her quicken 
sought that relief which comes 
talk, talk that was as light-hea 
care-free as the caroling of morni 
And he found a new consolatio 
recurring thought of her nearnes 
dependency on his maturer stre 
wisdom, of his power to stand bet 
and the assailing forces of life. 

.Yet later in the evening, w! 
moved on to a roof garden, he f 
quieter, more thoughtful, as thot 
wave of emotion, mounting to its ( 
begun to recede. He made too | 
companion, he began to suspect, 
lighter-noted place of amusement. 
let himself grow old before his tim: 
lost touch with laughter. He was 
as a partner, he knew, in that puls 
of swaying couples. 

“Do you dance?” he asked, 
at the thought that their little | 
escape would sometime have to co 
end—to an end that he was still wi 
courage to contemplate. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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“Doesn’t everybody nowadays?” she 
answered. 

She was infected, he could see, by the lilt 
of the quick-footed music. 

“‘T suppose we really ought to dance 
then,”’ he said, without enthusiasm. 

“Should we?” she asked, as her eyes 
sought his. 

Her query, with its childlike faith in his 
| power to decide, seemed to accentuate the 
gulf between them, and he felt the need of 
opposing to the uttermost that estranging 
barrier of time. 

“T’m afraid we’ll have to,” he answered, 
wringing grim consolation from the discoy- 
ery that there were a number of men indis- 
putably older than himself on the floor. 

His face was grave as he took her in his 
arms. It was the first time, he recalled, 
that any such intimacy of contact had oc- 
curred between them; and he found it hard 
to rid himself of the thought that he was 
being appraised, that he was being weighed 
in some ghostly judicial hand, that he was 
being quietly and cautiously tested as a 
fruit grower’s fingers might test an apple 
on the bough to make sure it was sound. 
His dancing, in fact, was undeniably old- 
fashioned and overstaid, and it did not ap- 
parently meet with his partner’s approval. 

“You must let yourself go a little,’”’ she 
said, as she smiled up into his face. 

“Remember my years,’”’ was his serio- 
comic retort. 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ she cried, with a kindly 
impatient laugh. ‘‘We’re just as young in 
this game of living as we allow ourselves 
to be.” 

So he took her advice and let himself go a 


little. He realized, when he accorded more 
with her mood and movements, that she 
danced superlatively well, that her frailer 
body was even able to guide his more cum- 
bersome frame from threatening impasses 
and aside from impending collisions. And 
there was something symbolic in this, he 
told himself, as his spirits quickened under 
the double lash of the music and the rhyth- 
mic movement. 

“‘That’s wonderful,’’ she said, as they 
made their way back to their table. 

Her color had heightened perceptibly 
and there was a small flame burning in the 
tawny darkness of her eyes. She turned to 
speak to him again, but she saw, to her 
surprise, that hér companion was no longer 
behind her. She caught sight of him, when 
she had reached her seat, talking with a 
middle-aged woman who carried a lorgnette 
and wore three ropes of pearls about her 
overplump neck; and as Heffner talked 
with her, he led this imperial-looking lady 
slowly but stubbornly away from the table 
where the girl in dove-gray sat awaiting 
him. 

The girl in dove-gray was still following 
him with her eyes when she became con- 
scious of a second man carelessly seating 
himself in the unoccupied chair across the 
table from her. And it did not add to her 
happiness to discover that it was Alan 
Trainor smiling condoningly down at her 
dove-gray chiffon. 

“The cocoon, I see, has burst,” he said, 
with his half-mocking bow of approval. 
“Who is the happy godfather in our most 
up-to-date fairy tale?”’ 

“Who is what?” asked the girl, with the 
sudden snap of fire in her eyes. 

“Who is the heavy sugar baby?”’ he 
languidly inquired. 

“‘T don’t understand you,” she said, the 
flush dying from her face. 

“Then I’ll explain,’”’ began Trainor, let- 
ting one long and languid arm rest on the 
table edge. 

But he did not stop to explain. For a 
moment later, catching sight of Heffner as 
he piloted his way back to his partner, 
Trainor surrendered to a prompt and none 
too dignified impulse to retreat. Heffner, 
standing beside the vacated chair, watched 
the familiar enough figure as it melted 
away in the crowd. 

“Did that bounder attempt to speak to 
you?’’ he demanded, his face flushing with 


| an anger he couldn’t quite control. 
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‘“He asked me who the heavy sugar baby 
was,’’ said the girl in gray. ‘‘What did he 
mean by that?” 

“He’ll know who I am when I get my 
hands on him again,”’ asserted the man with 
the shadowed face. ‘‘And if he asks you 
again, tell him I’m a burglar.” 

He could feel her lucid and lunar gaze 
enveloping him. 

“You’re not a burglar,’’ she quietly con- 
tended, ‘‘and you know it.” 

“What am I?” he demanded, morosely 
audacious. 

“T’m rather afraid to find out,’ she said, 
apparently not caring to let her eyes meet 
his. ‘‘I don’t believe I even want to try.” 

“Why not?’’ he asked, making a belated 
effort. to match her quietness by his own. 

‘‘Because it might mean the end of the 
fairy tale,’’ she said, with the ghost of a 
sigh. 

“Does it have to end?” he somewhat 
wistfully inquired. 

“T don’t believe they’re able to live on 
this busy Avenue of ours,” she said, after 
one of her habitual silences. “Fairies, I 
mean,” she explained, as she rose to her 
feet. ‘“‘And it’s twelve o’clock, and that’s 
the time even twentieth-century Cinder- 
ellas have to get back to their garrets.”’ 

“There are business reasons, of course,” 
he solemnly asserted, as he seated himself 
in the taxicab beside her, ““why we’ll have 
to do this sort of thing over again, and 
quite a number of times.” 

“But I’m taking so much more than I’m 
able to give,’”’ she protested. 

He laughed at that, thrilled by the lurch 
of her shoulder against his arm. 

“‘T want to tell you something while I’ve 
the chance,” he said. ‘‘ You brought beauty 
and meaning and faith and the freshness of 
spring flowers into a life that was so empty 
I didn’t see how it could go on.” 

‘* Are you making love to me?”’ she cried, 
almost sharply. 

“Why?” he parried. 

“Because love and business never seem 
to mix,”’ she averred. 

“Of course,” he agreed, with a hand 
movement of humility. ‘‘ And that reminds 
me I’ve a client who wants an old-fashioned 
bridal veil made over. It’s the kind that 
used to cover the head and face and go 
back in a full sweep. It’ll have to be re- 
modeled, of course, with new lace points 
for the coronet effect and probably a cap 
foundation draped with Venetian veiling. 
You could be working on that, couldn’t 
you, while we’re waiting for some real re- 
turns from the dress designs?” ke 

She agreed that she could, relieved, ap- 
parently, by this timely smoke screen of 
the commercial. 

But another week slipped past, a week 
of carefully deliberated excursions into the 
upper world of fashion, before Heffner 
found the courage to carry the time- 
yellowed veiling of old Venetian down to her. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?’’ she crooned, as she 
held its filmy cascades up to the light. 

“Tt’ll be lovelier, I fancy, when you’ve 
finished with it,’’ ventured Heffner. 

“Well, it’s work that I don’t intend to 
hurry,” she asserted, as she let her finger 
tips stray appraisingly along the precious 
filaments from which a vague odor of orris 
and lavender arose. 


VI 


EFFNER, with the coming of Septem- 

ber, found it essential to return to his 
Brooklyn factory for at least three days out 
of the week. And if in going back to his 
neglected office he felt considerably like a 
truant returning to a classroom he had too 
unceremoniously deserted, this feeling was 
intensified when he was compelled to put 
in a daily though perfunctory appearance 
at his house on the upper Avenue. 

Those emptier and more spacious rooms 
had the power of linking him up with his 
overfutile past; and well trained as) his 
servants were, he seemed to read susption 
in their glances and veiled reproof in their 
silences. He found the huge house inde- 
terminately depressing, infact, and was glad 
enough when the hour for his escape to the 


September ; 


lower Avenue arrived. That, he grin 
called, meant that the submerged 
was still able to come up to breath 
meant that he could take off hj 
defeating sense of antiquity as one ta 
a topcoat. It meant that he coy) 

reach for the Indian-summer happine 

youth that was no longer his. 

He found his spirits lightening, inf 
he fared southward along the A, 
Twenty-third Street seemed a singj 
of revelry and the darkening cafion } 
it a garden overhung with golden. 
air, a garden with enchantment lurk, 
its slowly lengthening shadows when | 
the street lamps would come oul | 
tulips. And it seemed a fitting clin! 
his advance into a region made lege| 
by his own wayward emotion that he;| 
catch sight of Barbara Pelham a 
stepped out through the battered | 
door. There were blue shadows und’ 
eyes and her face impressed him ;. 
stracted and austere. 

““What’s wrong?” he demanded, ar 
by the challenging coldness of her 

“Alan Trainor’s been here,” she s} 
a voice tremulous with indignation, | 

“And what did he do?” 

“Tt isn’t what he did,” was the sl 
retarded reply, ‘‘it’s what he told m| 

“And what did he tell you?” asked| 
ner, with a sense of the world fall} 
pieces under his feet. 

‘Something I have no intention 
peating,”’ she said, as she turned t. 
Washington Square. BB 

“May I walk with you?” he asked 
suddenly achieved quietness. | 

“No, I’d rather you'd go away,” w 
almost listless reply. = | 

“But what did that man say about 
he persisted, keeping beside her ¢ 
walked southward. | 

“He declined to tell me what I 
wanted to know.” | 

“What was that?” asked the unl 
Heffner. . | 

“Just who you were,” was her al 

‘Ah, then he’s found me out?” 

“Apparently he has, and he see) 
have decided that you’re both very m 
the same boat.” | 

“You mean,” prompted Heffner, 
we’ve both been circuitous and selfis] 
you?” 

“You haven’t been honest with me 
said, with a choke in her voice that ¥ 
most a sob. 

“But I intend to be honest with 
he averred, slowing down his pace t¢ 
step with her. Her face was averted. 
she seemed to be crying. i 

‘“‘Can’t you see it’s too late?” she 
with a little gesture of hopeless: 
it’s all made impossible now— 
ended?”’ 

‘‘And what are you going to d 
adequately inquired. 

“‘T want to go home,” she sa 
came to a stop, and her face wat 
averted as she moved southwartl alor 
Avenue again. 

But she didn’t go home. She did 
home, primarily, because the mal 
looking poster artist who lived on th 
ond floor had decided that evening th 
would dine on potato salad and jelliec 
knuckles from a Sixth Avenue delica' 
store. And having put her kettle 0 
hot plate beside the studio window 
pulled on her broad-brimmed felt ha 
strode forth to seek the essentials 0 
solitary meal. And a random breeze, 
ing the orange-stenciled batik curt: 
from the window sill, poised it for am 
over the blue point of the gas flame, 
it turned from blue to yellow and ranl 
up the swaying fabric, hesitated for 
ment, and then leaped to a comp 
curtain. 

It was at the corner of Sixteenth 
that the somber Heffner held Barbar 
ham back while a hose reel and @ 
wagon came clanging into the Avenue 
unsuspecting couple paused for amom 
watch the flying red wheels and the 

(Continued on Page 890. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
figures struggling into oil coats. They even 
saw these red wheels stop two blocks to the 
north and the draped figures struggle with a 
hose line that endlessly prolonged itself. 
But still they suspected nothing. 

They suspected nothing in fact until 
Heffner saw the smoke coiling out of the 
upper windows and billowing skyward be- 
tween the overshadowing office buildings, 
and then he understood. 

“Quick!” he cried. ‘‘That’s our studio 
building!”’ 

She followed him, with one hand over her 
heart, asking what they could do. ‘She was 
conscious of bumping into people, of being 
called after, of hearing Heffner say he 
wanted to make sure of saving just one 
thing. She had no idea what this was, just 
as she had no idea he would try to force his 
way into the burning building. She saw his 
brief colloquy with a policeman, his even 
more energetic argument with a fireman, 
and his quick dive into the hallway where 
a hose line had already been run. Her 
heart tightened when she realized he was 
fighting his way up through that blinding 
and billowing smoke. And suspense be- 
came horror as she saw this smoke take on 
a ruddier tinge and belch in angrier gusts 
from the broken windows. He was still in 
there, groping his foolish way about on 
some foolish errand. She heard the sound 
of axes, of calls and whistles, and a woman’s 
voice behind her saying it was a good end 
for an old fire trap. That sent a wave of in- 
dignation through the white-faced girl, but 
thought stumbled on the words “‘fire trap.” 
They were ugly words, and they seemed to 
be justifying themselves, for there was still 
no sign of Heffner. She felt that somebody 
must be told, that she must make some 
move to save him, that she must fight for 
this only friend that life had left her. But 


of heroic rescue of some fainting Eliza, I 
sent a mechanic out with an engine to do 
the job. But it cost me a week’s salary to 
pay him for one day’s work. Clearly, there 
was no money in that game. Besides, I 
couldn’t bear the idea of sticking behind the 
counter in a store when every bit of me was 
yearning for an outdoor life. 

About that time they opened an aviation 
school in a small town in California, where 
they did a little exhibition flying. The 
method of instruction was primitive. The 
light machines would not carry two persons. 
The instructor—possibly he had never 
himself flown before—would have to do 
his instructing from the ground, so to 
speak. They would take one of those ma- 
chines, which rested on three wheels, and 
put a check rope on the throttle so that it 
could not go too fast. To the control they 
would attach another rope so that the 
pupil could not take off—leave the ground. 
They would run it up and down the field 
until the pupil had learned to guide it. 
After that they would loosen the ropes so 
he could get a little more speed and take 
off a foot or so. After that all ropes were 
removed and the beginner could make a 
fifty-foot jump. When he had done a satis- 
factory number of jumps, he was permitted 
to go up and make a circle. And that was 
al] there was to their method of instruction. 


Getting My Pilot’s License 


I got acquainted with some of the boys— 
the instructors. They knew I had been 
fooling around planes quite a little and 
they gave me a job at seven dollars a week, 
with the privilege of using a machine to 
practice in. I had not yet learned to fly. 
About the second time I was in this ma- 
chine I took it up some seventy-five feet— 
you see, I was not a raw recruit—and 
brought it down and landed. Next time I 
made a circle—a graduation stunt, you 
might say. That was the greatest event of 
my life. 
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she was without the will to move. Her legs 
were water. She shook with an ague of 
helplessness, and the accumulating pain 
about her heart made it hard for her to 
breathe. 

Then, when she felt that she could endure 
it no longer, she caught sight of him on the 
blistered cornice of the house roof. There 
were times when the drifting smoke cut him 
off, but when he reappeared he was stowing 
a yellow-tinted bundle of lace down in a wet 
pillow slip. He seemed quite calm about 
it all. Even his voice was controlled and 
businesslike as he called down to the dep- 
uty chief below. 

Barbara could see that they were putting 
up a ladder for him—a ladder that seemed 
like a friendly arm stretched out to help, as 
it telescoped up towards the blistered cor- 
nice along which the flames were now lick- 
ing. She could see Heffner come down this 
ladder, with one arm over his face. She did 
not breathe until he was below the smoke 
billows, and then the load slipped from her 
heart like accumulated snow from a pine 
bough. 

He was safe. He had come back to her. 
He was in fact somewhat bashfully looking 
for cover, shrinking from the scattering 
cheer that greeted his descent to the pave- 
ment. He came shouldering through the 
crowd like a refugee trying to lose himself 
in underbrush. But when he caught sight 
of the white-faced girl awaiting him he for- 
got his own feelings and the fact that he was 
as soot-stained as a smoked herring. He 
found something so disturbing in her face 
that he placed a sustaining hand under her 
flexed elbow. 

“T was afraid,’ she quavered, “you 
weren’t fi 

But she found it impossible to finish. 

“Would it have made any difference?” 
he asked. 


STUNT FLYING 
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I worked for those people a couple of 
months. But I could not live on what I 
was getting and so had to get another job. 

Presently my brother, who was ten 
years older than I, took up aviation. He 
was much interested in the mechanical 
feature of it. He built a little Blériot 
machine and equipped it with a fifty H.P. 
rotary motor. When that was ready for 
demonstration purposes I got in it, al- 
though I had never flown that particular 
type before. I got up about 1500 feet— 
the highest I had ever been—circled 
around, played about a bit and came down 
successfully. We used to use this plane for 
picture work. , 

After I left the company where I was 
learning to fly—and getting seven dollars 
a week into the bargain—a manufacturer 
came out with a little type of biplane that 
was entirely different from any that I 
had ever flown. I decided that I must 
learn to fly it. The only place they had one 
was at Riverside. This was owned by 
Swede Meyerhoffer, who had flown for 
years and in all kinds of old junk machines. 
He’d had no end and variety of mishaps 
and his face was all scarred up. But heroic 
careers often have commonplace endings. 
Swede was starting a motor at San Fran- 
cisco and the machine kicked back, strik- 
ing him on the head and killing him. 

Well, I went out to see Meyerhoffer and 
flew with him for about three weeks and 
learned the different controls of his ship. 
Then I went out one day alone, made a suc- 
cessful trip and got my pilot’s license in 
the Aero Club of America. 

Presently I went back. There was an- 
other company there now that had built 
one of the late-style machines. They had 
a school of about thirty students. I had 
only had about four hours’ actual time in 
the air by myself. I had made tle Hons 
of a few minutes each. That was as far as 
I’d ever got. With that little experience, 
however, I got my first position as a regular 
aviator. I was made an instructor in the 
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% 
‘“‘Haven’t I lost enough?” she eoy 
“Yes, it’s gone,” he acknowledge 
an estimative glance back at the } 
building; “about everything’s gone 
that roof’s bound to fall in at anyy 
now.” 
He stood staring up at the walls 
which he had once found happiness, 
“It’s everything I had,” she said 
heard the rend and roar of the falli 
bers. ‘Oh, what’ll I do? 
“‘Let’s get out of here,” he said. 
turned her about. . 
“But don’t you see, I’ve nothiy 
There’s no place to go to.” oi 
He was able to laugh at her hopek 
“Then let’s go home,” he said,\ 
edged his way through to the open; 
naled a waiting taxicab. | 
“Home?” she echoed. | 
Vessie Driver, st; 
Avenue,’”’ he said to the m 
“Tl tell you when to gs 
laughed rather foolishly an 
boy hugging a secret too big t 
unshared. 
“Where are we going?” 
He smiled as they passed 
share forever turning the fw 
Broadway. . 
“Where you’re going to sp 
your life,” proclaimed H 
may have been possessive 
tender as he stooped to op 
case on his knee. ‘‘And n 
understand why I went back 
She looked down at the bri 
Venetian lace. : 
“But what’s it for?” she as 
cion of color creeping slowly 
face. 
“It’s for you,” he said, 
gling of humility and.n 
took her hand in his. 


aforesaid school. I used # 
machine they had. Positiv 
that it did not fall apart. I 
five o’clock in the morning 
of those students up for a sp 
go up 2000 or 3000 feet. I tel! 
my hands full. - : 
I forget what happened to that con 
but it went out of business, and I go 
as private flying instructor to § 
Smith, a big Montana cattleman. 
that I did some flying for pictures. 
a stunt in one called We Can’t Have’ 
thing, which C. B. De Mille was dir 
De Mille was always interested in 
He said, ‘‘ Wilson, some day P’m 
to have you teach me to fly.” 
“Good!” said I. “Come down a 
start you taking lessons.” 
He said, ‘‘Have you got a machi 
you can start with now?” . 


Teaching De Mille to Fly 


I had the old Blériot that woul 
about carry one person, but might 
stretch, get up with two. Also, Il 
old Curtiss pusher, or biplane. 

I said to De Mille, “I’ve got a mi 
like the one I learned to fly in mysell 
come down and J’ll start you runni 
and down the ground with it. It‘ 
enough for that. When you get so y! 
steer, I’ll probably have another mac 

“Fine!” he said, and signed up 
course of instructions. 

The cost at that time for a cours 
$250. It covered a period of possibly 
weeks. The time it took persons t0 
varied. Some picked it up very % 
as they do today. A person should! 
to learn with about ten hours’ actua 
in the air. 

Said De Mille, “I’ll be down tom 
afternoon and we'll begin.” | 

I tore back to the field and got DI 
the old machine, trying to get it int ‘ 
(Continued on Page 82) © 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
before he should arrive. Well, he came 
down as he’d promised, and I worked my 
head off at that motor trying to get it 
started. But do what I could, I couldn’t 


get the darned thing to run. De Mille 
understood. 
‘*T’ll come down tomorrow,” he said. 


We worked all night and the next day, 
but no use. 

In the meantime the cattleman, Stanley 
Smith, had gone back home on a trip, got 
into an automobile accident and was killed. 
But his plane was stored. Mrs. Smith had 
come back to the Coast just about the time 
I was trying to get the old junk machine to 
go. She sent for me and offered me the 
machine for $5000. I took her proposition 
to De Mille. 

*‘T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said I. 
“You put up the money to buy the Smith 
plane and we will go into the aviation busi- 
ness. I’ll carry passengers and do exhibition 
work and we'll split fifty-fifty. Further- 
more, you’ll have a good machine to learn 
to fly in.” 

De Mille agreed. The Smith machine 
was the first good one that I’d ever flown in. 
I was about twenty then. It was just like 
riding in a palace car. I gave Mr. De Mille 
instructions every day. He’never missed 
a lesson, no matter how busy he was. He 
was the best ‘student I ever had. Also, I 
used to do passenger work out there in the 
field. People would line up by the dozen 
to go up. I would take them up and circle 
over the field and then take them down— 
ten dollars a head per trip. Sometimes I 
would carry my passenger up 1500 feet. 
If he wanted to do a tail spin or a nose 
dive, it would cost him twenty-five dollars. 
A tail spin is where you point the nose of 
your machine down almost perpendicular. 
Believe me, it’s a thriller to anyone but 
the initiated. 

Once we'd reached a great height, I’d 
say, ‘“‘Havea tail spin?” If he was a good 
sport, he’d say yes, for he’d want to get 
all there was in it. Then look out! I’d 
shut off the motor and wow, . it would al- 
most raise the hair off his head! Then we’d 
land and I’d collect the extra fifteen, and 
he was mighty glad to pay it and get away. 

We sometimes took in $500 a day at that 
game. 

Presently De Mille and I opened up a 
field in Hollywood, carrying passengers and 
running an aviation school. I did all the 
flying myself. Douglas Fairbanks, Sid 
Chaplin and others of the movie people 
came down and flew with us. I was charg- 
ing $500 a course at that time. Sid Chaplin 
signed up and handed me a check for $500. 
But he didn’t complete his course. He got 
interested in commercial aviation and went 
in with another man, named Rogers. They 
opened up a field right across from ours. 
But in a very short time Rogers was killed. 


Aerial Barnstorming 


After a time, we bought four more planes 
and incorporated as the Mercury Aviation 
Company. Mr. De Mille was president and 
I was vice president and general manager. 
Thus we operated for a few months, when 
I began figuring that it would be best for 
me to get out and really make a reputation 
as an exhibition flyer, which had always 
been my ambition. It was clear I couldn’t 
do it while managing an aviation field. So 
I resigned from the company, bought a 
plane of my own and started barnstorming 
around the country, carrying passengers 
from place to place as I roamed about. 

I had all the business I could do. In 
those days one could stop any old place, 
small town, little village or even hamlet— 
the smaller the better—and pick up the 
coins. Shopkeepers, clerks, farmers— 
everybody would come out to ride. 

Well, I went down to the Imperial Val- 
ley, California, with a young fellow who 
was working for me. I got him so he could 
handle the machine. It was always pretty 
warm going from one town to another and I 
would go out and sit on the wing. That 
was how I started my exhibition work. I got 
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used to sitting on the wing, so one day I 
thought I would sit on the top, and I got 
away with that all right. Then I figured 
I would like to try to change from one plane 
to another. 

I got hold of another aviator who had 
a plane and asked him if he would like to 
try a plane change with me and he said he 


was game. 


When I make a plane change I stand on 
the top of my own machine, and as the other 
aviator passes over me I catch the end of 
his wing and swing up. I have changed to 
the plane below, but it was very difficult. 

At the time I speak of there had never 
been a plane change made without the aid 
of arope ladder or some sort of safety device. 

Well, this fellow and I started out. I 
climbed up to the top of my plane and he 
flew right over me. I caught the end of his 
wing—right over my head—and swung 
myself up. That was back in 1919. The 
feat was immediately put in all the papers. 
The Associated Press took pictures of it 
and distributed them broadly—that is, the 
next time I did it—and I got a vast deal of 
notoriety. 

Presently a large fair booking company 
in the Hast wired out to know about sign- 
ing up for the fairs. So we brought the two 
planes back and started on a tour of all the 
Western fairs, making the plane changes 
right along. 


Changing Planes for a Smoke 


In wet weather it was terrible. Some- 
times I would be an hour making a change. 
At times I would be locked in between the 
wings. I have actually had them sit down 
on me, as they say, and lock mein. Again, 
the planes would get hooked together. At 
such times I would have to separate them 
or we would all have come down with a 
crash. There were times when the two 
planes would hug together with me in the 
middle. The main danger of that kind of 
work was that the air pockets would cause 
the planes to drop in such a way pilots 
couldn’t control them. Sometimes the pilot 
overhead would bring his landing gear and 
propeller so close to me that I would have 
to duck out of the way as I was standing on 
the top of my plane. In fact two friends of 
mine were killed making plane changes 
through failing to get out of the way and 
being caught in the propeller of the other 
plane. Of course it took great muscular 
strength and agility to grab the edge of the 
plane overhead and swing up and on to it, 
but that is part of the game. 

I did my stunt once a day. The tough 
part of it was that my season lasted only 
eight weeks. I was supposed to fly at three 
o’clock regardless of wind, rain or shine. 
And in the Middle West you’re apt to get 
into some very bad weather. But I never 
missed a flight, though flying in heavy rain- 
storms is no cinch. 

I always do three other stunts as well as 
changing planes. One of them is to swing 
from the end of one wing on a thin cable 
which is tied to the landing gear under the 
machine and up to the other end of the 
same wing. Also I do a parachute jump. 

It is amusing to the layman how persons 
become accustomed to great dangers, cease 
to realize them, perhaps—in fact take them 
as a matter of course. Your fireman would 
not climb the mast of a ship, nor would 
your sailor dare to plunge into a fire, a 
thing a fireman wouldn’t hesitate to do. 
Aviators become so accustomed to the dan- 
gers of the air that they do, every day, 
without realizing it, the most appalling 
stunts. I have been paid $1500 for making 
a plane change in the air. I have done the 
same thing for the price of a cigarette. Once 
when we were flying across country the 
aviator in the other plane lit a cigarette 
and started smoking. I decided I wanted 
one, so I signaled him and he came over 
and picked me up and I sat with him /and 
had a smoke; then I signaled my own pilot 
and he came over and took me up again. 

In fact the most dangerous stunts, when 
repeated from day to day, become com- 
monplace; the doer becomes callous to the 
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danger of them and feels that 
sons—his audience— become al 
too. So he is always on the look 
things to do—new thrillers. 17 
will illustrate my meaning: _ 

Before I left the Coast to m 
tour I had never believed in fo 
Some friends of mine said, 
and see a certain fortune t 
man and told him what I wan 
“‘Listen, Wilson. To be perfec 
you I don’t want to tell your 
asked him why. He said, “1 
Beachey and I told Frank 
named others who had been f 
had been killed. He said, “TI 
I’m really afraid to tell your f 
I finally persuaded him 
looked at my hand. 
lieved,” he said. “You 
killed. You have not 
what those aviators h 
But I'll tell you, you 
serious accident. If you 
going to get out of it. It is: 
while you are in the East.” 

At Des Moines I came 
killed as I ever did. I had 
plane change, after whi 
of other stunts, standing 
things like that. It w 
exhibition. I had been t 
how I could give them 
Ruth Law was flying th 

I said to her, “I’m goin 
new to give them a thrill. 

She laughed and said 
all that is necessary n 
a thrill.” 

“No, ” 'T said, “I wan 
more.’ 

So she said, “‘Stop kid 
what to do. You tie a 
waist, fasten it to your n 
believe to fall off, then pull 

I said, “‘Gosh, that i 
That is a regular one.”’ 

The next morning I w 
had a belt made that 
my arms, with rings on 


snap at the end of it. I ti 
rope at regular intervals 
me a foothold in climb 
this I reckoned without 
say. The top end of ther 
to the landing gear of my plé 
the rope up and along the ou 
lower wing so that no one co 
the ground. The idea was th 
on the other plane, make 
my own, then fasten the snap a 
the rope in the rings on my 

would fly down over the hea 
ple and I would appear to lose! 
struggle desperately to regain 
off, and they would think I we 


No Place to Go But 


Well, I got up there and it 
windy day. I had quite a job” 
change, but I finally made it, st 
hook into the rings of my be 
planned, and just as we wer 
grand stand I turned loose. © 
about 100 persons in the 
gathered there just to see me fa 
them fainted. I didn’t fetch. 
severe jerk, since it was a kind 
motion. But I got enough of a 
tell you. 

Well, there I was, swinging at the 
the rope, the machine traveling 
miles an hour—swinging not Ik 
dulum, back and forth, but all 
most terrifying manner. I wi 
just then, for I knew the rope oi 
I got my first real scare a momeé 
when I tried to climb up to my plan 
see, all the time I’d been figuring” 
stunt, before I had actually ac 
it, I had realized that the thing to do 
be to leave the snap fastened il 
until I had climbed back to the 
was safe. Very good. With t 
under my chin, and swinging m 
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The Cleveland Coca-Cola Bottling Co. writes: 


“Our entire fleet is now Prest-O-Lite 
equipped, producing, we believe, the most 
economical and satisfactory lighting system 
for commercial vehicle work.” 


This testimony reflects the attitude of fleet 
operators throughout the country. Wherever 
Prest-O-Lite Gas has been used, it has firmly 
established itself as the most dependable light 
for all heavy-duty trucks. 


Prest-O-Lite Gas equipment is economical 
to install and operate. Its absolute simplicity 
reduces up-keep to the minimum. It outlasts 
the truck itself. Neither rough roads nor 
rough weather can dim its flood of mellow, 
penetrating light. 

Legal everywhere. 

‘When Prest-O-Lite equipped, your trucks 
are ready for night work whenever needed. 
This extra earning power increases the returns 
on your investment and reduces ton-mile 
costs. That's why Prest-O-Lite Gas is 


standard heavy-duty equipment on many of 
the country’s finest fleets. 

Now that daylight saving will soon be over, 
your trucks will need dependable lighting 
equipment to carry them safely and econom1- 
cally through the early darkness of shorter days. 

Thirty-six big gas-producing plants serve 
thousands of Prest-O-Lite Exchange Stations 
located all over the country. You can always 
get a full tank for an empty one by paying a 
small amount for the gas only. 

As manufacturers of storage batteries for 
lighting trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, we 
are in a position to tell you the lighting equip- 
ment that has proved most satisfactory in 
various types of service. 


TPR eGR a Rye Ral OR NIP, (TO O)an IE Riele 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
San Francisco 


New York 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Srest-O Lite Yas 


The best light for all heavy-duty trucks 


ZA 


WORLDS LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ACETYLENE THE GAS 
OFATHOUSAND USES 


BATTERIES FOR 
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Nocturne 


Radio: Borne 
Miracle of science—this flight 
of music through the air! Into 
your home it comes, from 
hundreds of miles away. It 
speaks a universal language, 

straight to your heart. And 
' not less a miracle is that magic 
| building up of tonal power 

= until the room is filled—still 
preserving every mood of the 
artist. This is the supreme 
achievement of Rauland-Lyric. 


law Tene Lyric) 
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TRADE MARK 


TRANSFORMER 
The Choice of Noted Music Critics 


Probably all your set needs— 


to give it tone quality equal 
to the best of the present day, 
is the careful installation of 
Rauland-Lyric—a _ laboratory- 
grade audio transformer de- 
signed especially for music lov- 
ers. It is carried at all the 
better-class radio stores. The 
price is nine dollars each. 


It is worthy of note that 
good transformers, unlike 
various other radio appa- 
ratus, do not wear out or 
deteriorate. 


A circular fully describing t 


i 
tl 
i 
' 


Rauland-Lyric will be mailed 
on request to All-American 
Radio Corporation, 4205 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


TRADE MARK 


i 


ALLA “RICAN 


Known ever since broadcasting 
began as makers of the 


Largest Selling Transformers 
in the World 
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air, I found it a most difficult stunt to 
climb back. The knots I had made to aid 
me had so tightened up under my weight, 
increased by the momentum of my fall, 
that they were too small to afford the foot- 
hold I had calculated on, so all the weight 
was on my hands. 

However, hand over mand: I gradually 
succeeded in getting so close up to the land- 
ing gear of my machine that I could touch 
it. But the strain was terrific. And just 
then I got the wind from the propeller. 
Finally I summoned up all my strength, 
let loose with one hand and made a grab 
for the landing gear. 

Just then something happened. My right 
arm just let go, that’s all. I was helpless. 
I just fell—fell down the whole length of 
the rope and fetched up with a fearful 
shock. It knocked me completely out. I 
was the same as dead. My pilot was look- 
ing down, and he said it was such a terrific 
jerk that he thought I had broken my back. 
The color of my face was as if I was dead. 
But finally the color came back, he said, 
and he saw me smile. So he headed for the 
river, where I might drop in safety if I in- 
tended to drop at all. He kept signaling to 
me to know if I wanted to have him come 
down. 

They saw the accident from the fair 
grounds and a crowd started for the river 
in automobiles, summoning an ambulance 
to pick me up. Well, we just flew up and 
down the river—I swinging about at the 
end of that rope. I looked down and saw 
all the people on the ground and in boats 
on the river, and the ambulance all pre- 
pared to pick me up. I started to climb up 
again and saw that I could not make it. 
Again my pilot signaled to know if I wanted 
to go down over the river. Just to show 
what crazy thoughts come into your mind, 
I thought that would be the bunk if I had 
to go back to the hotel all wet, and I said no. 

And all the time I was swinging about in 
that terrifying manner, the fortune teller’s 
words, ‘‘ You will have a bad accident, but 
you won’t get killed,” kept running through 
my mind. You don’t know how much 
courage those words, ‘ You won’t get killed,” 
gave me. For I reckoned that so long as the 
first part of his prophecy, “‘You’ll have a 


| bad accident,” came true, the rest of it 
| would come true also. 


A Thankless Thriller 


Well, after sweeping up and down the 
river, swinging around, we flew back over 
the fair grounds and I signaled the other 
flyer to come up. He did so. You see, this 
time I was going to land on a plane under- 
neath me. I figured that he would be there 
only for an instant. I would have to un- 
hook the rope in my belt in order to be 
free. My hands were pretty lame. I saw 
all the crowd down there, wild. It seemed 
as though every time the aviator got in 


| line with me the suction would make him 


swing in dangerously. I just missed hay- 
ing my foot taken off by his propeller. 
But finally, to end the agony, he managed 
to come in rather high. I stepped on his 
wing, let go the rope and sat down, holding 
on for dear life. I tell you I was all in. I 
had been forty-five minutes on that rope. 
My hands were absolutely paralyzed. 

I confess I expected to get a heap of 
congratulations and much praise. But the 
manager of the fair simply said—when he 
could get his breath—‘‘That is one stunt 


that you won’t pull off any more, young: 


man.” And as a matter of fact, I did not 
do it again that year. The following year 
I booked the season myself at the state 
fairs for the same stunt. But I always car- 
ried a rope ladder, and after I had done the 
terrifying drop, the pilot would let the lad- 
der down for me to climb up. For that kind 
of work I was paid from $1000 to $1500 a 
day. I had to pay my pilots and the over- 
head. Of course, we had passenger work 
that was profitable. That was my last ex- 
hibition stuff, but I had done pretty well. 
For when I started, the first money I made 
was seven dollars a week, as I said, and 
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when I quit I was getting never less than 
$8000 a week. 

I put in two years of exhibition rare It 
was very strenuous—a terrible strain. My 
friends were getting killed all around every 
day. Very few, if any, who went in for ex- 
hibition stunts, got away with it for more 
than two weeks. I can name several fel- 
lows who were killed that way. I kept it 
up from 1919 to 1921 and probably made 
more than 200 plane changes. I was some- 
thing of a fatalist; I felt that I could not 
get killed till my time should come. But 
when the news of an accident to another 
aviator was printed, everybody rushed to 
tell me all about it. It seems that they 
could not get it to me quick enough. I 
never could figure out what their motive 
was. 

I had quite an experience at Milwaukee 
before I quit the exhibition game, and curi- 
ously it has a bearing on the fortune-telling 
business I mentioned. After the accident 
at Des Moines—the end of the season—I 
went back to see my fortune teller again. 
He comforted me with, “‘ You may get hurt 
alittle, but you won’t get killed. Just watch 
yourself.’”” Several months later I was in 
Milwaukee. I was booked to change from 
a racing auto to an aeroplane on the race 
track. I had my own plane there, and my 
own aviator. 


Forced Landing in a Bad Place 


I said to the racing driver, ‘“‘Come around 
the track as fast as you can. Figure on 
coming into the home stretch just back of 
the plane. Don’t get in front of it, because 
if you do we are going to get into trouble.” 

We circled around several times, but al- 
ways in front of the plane. A fifteen-foot 
ladder was hanging from the plane for me 
to seize and mount. Well, finally we came 
around, reaching the grand stand only a 
second or two in front of the plane. I was 
standing up in the back of the ear ready to 
grab the ladder. It happened that this car 
had an exhaust pipe sticking out in the 
back a little bit farther than I could reach. 
I made every effort to get back there to 
grab the ladder, for I saw that it was going 
to hook the exhaust pipe. Well, it did hook 
the exhaust pipe, right in front of the grand 
stand. It lifted the car and jerked it around 
to one side. The plane was turned com- 
pletely around and landed in the grand 
stand. I was thrown to the ground flat and 
rolled like a barrel for many feet—it seemed 
a hundred. All my clothes were torn off. 
It’s a miracle I wasn’t killed. But again 
there kept running through my mind the 
words of the fortune teller, ““You won’t 
get killed.” 

The thing that saved the people in the 
grand stand from getting killed was that 
the machine swooped down into the boxes. 
The crowd saw it coming and scattered. 

After the foregoing accidents, but not 
because of them, I quit flying for a year 
and a half. But one day an old flyer of 
mine, Fred Hoyt, came out to the Coast 
and we went over and visited an aviation 
field. We both took a flight and when we 
came down we decided that we would go 
back to Chicago and fly across the con- 
tinent. We just couldn’t help it; it was in 
the blood. We had a couple of planes in 
storage. We soon made our first test flight. 
The mechanician had put a new tire on one 
of my side wheels, but had neglected to 
put the bolt in tight. When I was up about 
1500 feet the wheel dropped off. 

As I descended I saw the mechanician 
tunning about with the wheel, trying to 
make me understand that something had 
happened. You understand, you can’t see 
the wheels from where you sit in the ma- 
chine. But I saw what the mechanician 
meant to convey and realized that I was 
due for a spill. So I came down as well as 
I could, shut off my motor and hit with the 
axle where the wheel was gone, bump: 
into the soft ground and rolled over. I ie 
no damage to myself—only to the machi 
In fact if I had landed on hard ground, I 
probably would have slid and done no dam- 
age at all. 


. 
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Well, I got a new wheel and ¢ 
flew out to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
decided to stay there, so I went oy 
had good luck until I got down tof] 
Sea, about seventy miles west 
Yuma, in the Imperial Valley. 
motor trouble. I had left Y 
that morning, intending to ma 
geles. But when I got motor { 
to land right on the edge of 
sea; I got stuck in the mud. Th 
ture was about 120 and not ap 0 
kerchief’s worth of shade as fa 
see. I had not figured on lanc 
had neglected taking along eno 
ing water for the journey. I gots 
that I had to drink the water - 
radiator. 

I worked for about three 
broiling sun, putting some b 
and bits of lumber that I found 
machine. I was stripped right 
much as possible to work. I ha 
mistake in working on the mach 
without help, for no living h 
could stand that broiling h 
Very well, there was nothing left | 
do but get out and make a sear 

I saw what I thought was ar 
not so very far away. I starte 
after walking a couple of hours 
an old deserted house—no one 
not a drop of water. Then I 
other direction—toward the 
walked the balance of the day, 
and then seized with an awful ¢ 
down and go to sleep. But I kn 
did I would probably sleep fro’ 
So I kept plugging along. P 
to a section house on the r: 
was an old Mexican woman thi 
not speak English. 

She did about the worst thin 
she brought me a pitcher of | 
drank it all without stopping. 
woman brought me another p 
I drank all that. Presently a 
came along with one of those 
and took me down to the n 
some thirty miles away. When 
I proceeded to drink more wai 
water until I was literally blue in 


Movie Aviator Stui 


Some boys there got an aut¢ 
went back to the Salton Sea ar 
my plane out of the mud. The 
to the town called Niland. I 
bad that night, but about three « 
the morning I woke up and ex 
most peculiar’sickness I ever had 
I got up and dressed. It se 
wanted to walk and walk— 
I stayed around in the mornin: 
but I was eager to start, for 
would be all right once I got in 
The boys filled up my gas tani 
suitcase on my machine, got 
ready to start and would pro 
been in the air in about four mi 
then that sickness took me. I 
away, however, and went on h 
was the only bad experience I hi 
across the continent. 

After resting for a time, I got 
patient. I had my plane on my 
began to figure how I could get ii 
business to use it. I was offered a Dp 
with a film company as co-star ii 
ture. It was called The Eagle’s T: 
did the same old stunts, plane changing 
the like, and I also jumped from a pla 
the top of a train. You have no doubt: 
a person on a rope ladder doing that st 
It is always legitimate. Nevertheless 
dangerous. The same company had 
someone else about a week before doing 
stunt. The aviator brought him down 
low and he smashed into the train. 
when I went out to do the same act 
were all worried. ts 

I made three serials for the Univ 
Company. The Ghost City was one 
made an auto change to a plane and d 
lot of other stunts, with the plane g 
eighty miles an hour. The aviator brot 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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U can afford a trip to Europe 


und Trip for $155. To Europe and back 
than the trade-in value of a used car! $155- 
$175 will buy you a 
Tourist Cabin round 
passage on any one of 
the United States Lines 
Ships. This is a new 
type of accommoda- 
tion introduced to 
conform with Amer- 
ican standards of com- 
fort and economy. 
Watch the newspaper 
in the tourist third class with if FOUWan ste know 
library and daily concerts by the who travels Tourist 

Beenrcherne. Cabin on these ships 
ge students, professors, artists and many 
ever before knew they could afford to go 
ype. Snowy white linen and courteous stew- 
vice. Appetizing food served in attractive 
rooms; light refreshments on deck between 
Music, dancing, deck sports. Plenty of tubs 
owers. Commodious two, four and six berth 
oms. 


und Trip for $280. For $280-$300 you 
he choice of a. round trip by the famous 
»” (one-class) ships AMERICA and REPUBLIC 
or second-class 
aboard the speedy 
LEVIATHAN or 
GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. There are long, 
broad decks, deep 
carpeted lounges, 
comfortable smoking 
rooms, well stocked 
libraries and up-to- 
date barber shops. 
second class deck, where you may Private tables in the 
es, read, or do nothing but enjoy dinin Ae whete 
the glorious sea air. g too 

all appetites, ravenous 
Surean, ate most delightfully satisfied. In 
luxurious travel at quite moderate cost. 


S1Pi ae 


The LEVIATHAN (59,956.65 gross tons), flag- 
ship of the fleet and the pride of America. Sails 
every three weeks to Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton. First, Second and Tourist Cabins. 


sua ye 


The GEORGE WASHINGTON (23,788 gross 
tons), renowned for her beauty and steadiness. 
Regular sailings to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. First, Second and Tourist Cabins. 


The PRESIDENT HARDING and PRESI- 
DFNT ROOSEVELT (14,187 gross tons) are 
sister ships. First class and Tourist Cabin only 
to Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


‘ sage” 
Both the AMERICA (21,144 gross tons), largest 
“cabin” ship in the world, and REPUBLIC (17,- 
910 gross tons) offer‘‘Cabin’”’ and Tourist Cabin 
to Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen. 


nited State. 


perating :—The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT HARDING, 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh (Queenstown), 
-lymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. Agents in all principal cities. 


—just read how little it costs 


You want to go to Europe; that’s the dream everyone cherishes. 
Go this Fall and have your pick of the fine accommodations on 
any of the six famous ships of the United States Lines: They offer 
you the finest value for money, however much or little you want 
to pay. If you can’t go now, start planning for a vacation trip 
next year. When you have read this page, keep it for reference. 


A Round Trip for $380.* This is all it need cost 
to travel first class aboard such distinguished sister 
ships as PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT and 
PRESIDENT HARDING, 
where every stateroom 
is an outside one. Real 
beds and period fur- 
niture. And a round 
trip, first class, on that 
ereat Atlantic favorite, 
the GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, need cost 
you only $420. This The dining room on a Cabin ship, where 

z courteous stewards serve the best food on 
was the ship chosen the North Atlantic. 
far carry the. Ui. ©. 
delegates to the Peace Conference, and no exclusive 
hotel or country club could offer better service, ac- 
commodation or cuisine—at any price. 


A Round Trip for $530 and up.* This will 
buy you the thrill of a lifetime aboard the mighty 
LEVIATHAN, flagship of the fleet and the most fa- 
mous ship in the world, with its tremendous decks, 
Pompeian Swimming Pool, Winter Garden, Louis 
XIV Salon. World famous chefs will cater for you. 
You will live like a prince. 


You want to go to Europe now or later. We will 
help you. Ask your 
local steamship agent 
for complete  infor- 
mation about the 
United States Lines or 
write to 45 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
And when you get to 
Europe, the branch 
offices, located in all 
principal cities, will All first class staterooms are artistically 
care for your mail, furnished and decorated; with or without 
advise about hotel eg spi 9 
accommodations and render every assistance to 
make your trip a never-to-be-forgotten success. 


* Winter Rates 
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Here’s an Ad 


that wins men by its fairness 


Don’t buy yet—wait till the 10-day 
tube we send you proves its case 


GENTLEMEN: 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is today the leader in its field. 


Yet we urge men not to buy it before they try it. 


Our whole case rests on a 10-day tube that we send, free, for a test. 


On that basis we have won the world to this new creation. 


Men by the millions are flocking to it. Its success is a business sensation, 


Give us ONE chance 


We realize you are probably wedded to another shaving cream. 


But, as expert soap-makers (we make Palmolive Soap, you know, the 
world’s leading toilet soap), we know a fair comparison 80 times in 100 


will win you. 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is a unique creation. There is no other like it. 


It embodies the four great essentials 1000 men expressed as their supreme 
desires in a shaving cream—plus a fifth, strong bubbles, the most important 


of all. 


60 years of soap and skin study stand behind it. 
130 formulas were tested and discarded before the right one came. 

10 days of its delights, we believe, will win you to our side. 

Now as a courtesy to us, will you mail the coupon and accept those 


10 shaves free? 


5 New Joys 


These you'll find—these new shaving joys, these comforts unknown before: 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2 Softens the beard in one minute. 
3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 


the face. 


4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5 Palm and olive oils bring one fine after-effects. 


To add the final couch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with 


the tube of Shaving Cream. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


2953 = 


POU 


10 SHAVES 


TT 


EE 


and a can of Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1060, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


SuPLUUUUNAAENGADASAU EECA DRETE USP ALCOEA COUNTERACT CTE PONE 
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the rope ladder over the car. I reached out 
at the side and caught it. My weight in 
stepping onto the ladder caused the plane 
to settle. I landed smack down on the 
ground, But I managed to stick on until 
the plane lifted me free. If I had turned 
loose I’d have gone head over heels for 
goodness only knows how long, and prob- 
ably broken my neck. 

When I started to make that serial I 
think I had more close calls than in all the 
rest of my flying. On one occasion I was 
going down over a falls. They dragged me 
out just in time. Again, I was riding a 
horse and he fell down and rolled over on 
me and nearly paralyzed a leg. Then there 
were minor accidents which would appear 
too tame to mention compared with the 
ones I just described. But each one might 
have proved fatal. 

Occasionally something comic happens 
in my business, but it’s very rare. For ex- 
ample, I was stopping in Galesburg, Illi- 
nois, overhauling my plane in order to start 
in for the summer fairs. There was a young 
fellow about eighteen who used to come 
out and help me. He had never been up 
in the air and was very anxious to go. So 
I promised him, “‘Tomorrow when I test 
the plane out I will give you a ride.” 
He was out next morning—long before I 
got there—and I put him in the front seat. 
Said I to myself, ‘‘This kid is helping me a 
good deal and I want to give him a good 
ride—a regular good time.”’ After we’d 
been up a while I shut off the motor and 
hollered out to him, asking him if he wanted 
a little thrill, and he nodded his head, 
“Yes.’’ But he didn’t turn around so as I 
could see his face. 

Well, I started in, gave him the ocean 
roll and then circled around a good deal. 
Presently I landed and asked him how he 
liked it. He didn’t say a word. I leaned 
over and looked at him. He was just petri- 
fied. We took him down and he was that 
sick he couldn’t stand up. 

Said I, “I asked you if you wanted a 
thrill. If you had said no I would not have 
done that.” 

But he simply said, “‘I thought you 
asked me if I wanted to come down.” 


Obeying a Hunch 


I’ve always been a great believer in 
hunches. If I get a hunch not to do a cer- 
tain thing, I won’t do it. For instance, a 
number of years ago I flew up at Bakers- 
field, California, which was about the first 
place where they ever carried passengers. 
Some fellow came along and suggested that 
I take him over to Taft, about forty miles 
away. I asked him what kind of landing 
place they had over there. 

He said, ‘“‘ They have a nice wide street— 
no wires.” 

He asked me how much I would charge. 
I told him seventy-five dollars. He agreed 
to this and we started. Up to that time 
they had never had an aeroplane over at 
Taft. A message was telephoned over that 
we were going there. When I reached the 
place I looked down. It didn’t look good. 
There was no landing that seemed inviting. 
But I thought that rather than disappoint 
the crowd I’d make a landing anyway. 
There were two telephone wires in the 
street I purposed landing in, and in order 
to get by I had to duck down under one 
and shoot up over the other. I shut down 
the motor and, looking out, saw a lone 
telephone pole. I managed to miss that, 
just taking off a chip of the wing. Then I 
made for another street that was better, I 
thought, and found a landing there. 

Well, everybody in the town wanted to 
go up—even at ten and fifteen dollars a 
throw. There were a lot of high-tension 
wires in that street and to avoid them I had 
a devil of a time. I made a few trips 
safely, but every time I did, something 
kept saying, “You'd better lay off,| old 
man. You’d better lay off.’’ Presently this 
impressed me so I just couldn’t go up again. 

When the next passenger was ready I 
said, “No; no use. If the motor stops up 
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there, it’s curtain. By that I 
of everything.” 

So we gave back the money to 
who had not gone up. Next mo 
up and took off by myself for 
and my motor stopped. Th 
and the cam shaft had brok 
But I managed to land safel 
made about two more trips fron 
with the passenger and my 
stopped, I would have gone right 
high-tension wires and it woulc 
all up with yours truly. Yes, Tal 
those hunches. I was going to 
mountains, coming to Bake 
Angeles. I was up about 9 
ready to go into the moun 
Right there is a stretch of gs 
miles where you can’t land at 2 
motor quits, it is just too bad 
entering upon that stretch I 
would make just one more little ¢ 
good. Right then my motor 
dropped into the flat country a1 
it. If I had started across th; 
a few minutes before, the 
have quit and I would not 
place to land. I would not | 
chance in the world. 


A String of Accide 7 


I hate to talk of tragic experi 
they are a very large part of | 
fortunately. It was back in 
Thomas Hill, flying a little 
plane, such as I had, was up | 
went into his second loop, wl 
the wings broke—just folded 
came right down straight. 
into a car and started over 
where he had landed. Everyth 
smashed up. He had hit so | 
soles of his shoes were driven 

Also in 1916 I experien 
parachute accident. A fri 
wanted to go up and make a ju 
parachute. I was carrying passeng 
time. I kept putting him off 
sisted. Finally some of his 
ceded. 

“All right,” said I, after a 
ready and I’ll take you up next 
sat there by the fuselage wit 
chute, waiting. I said, “I'll gi 
signal when to jump.” 

We were about 2500 feet 
standing opposite the cockpit 
the word. Presently I said, 
go ahead.” He looked at me 
“Good-by,” anid jumped. The 
he jumped I could see that his 
was not going to open. Instincti 
a quick turn and dived down 
hoping to get under him. This 
irrational. But I had pursued the 
man with such speed that I was 
seventy-five feet above him wh 
the ground. If I’d been 10,000 
air when the unfortunate ma 
might have caught him. A 3 
took another man up with his | 
and he made the drop successf 

My brother was killed about t 
ago in a flying boat. He was up abo 
feet when his motor quit. He wen 
tail spin and it just pushed him 
water, drowning him. - 

It seems that accidents run in serie 
will come right on the heels of the 
then we may have no more for § 
years. : 

About two years ago we had quite 
of disasters. Two very good friends 0 
went up in a machine and threw a WI 
They came straight down into the § 
and were smashed up something fri 
My brother and I went to the fu 
The following week two more were 
Again we went to the funerals, 
who would be next. The following 5 
my brother and his partner were kilié 
still a week later an aviator who 
one of my students in my early fly! 
answered the roll call and crossed 
divide. Something happened to 
when he was 1000 feet in the air 

(Continued on Page 8 
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‘o hard that he went right through 
the way it goes. Once they have 
t they’re almost certain to have 
ree, one right after the other. 
ow the grand romance. Surely the 
iderful flight I’ve had was this. I 
2edro in a flying boat, flew up to 
rk and landed there on a Sunday 
.. There was a large crowd there. 
through the breakers and up onto 
1. A friend of mine, a publicity 
noted to take some pictures of me 
» beautiful girls and all that goes 
regular beach atmosphere. 
“Now listen. I saw a very beauti- 
girl here a few minutes ago in a 
shing suit. She had long curls and 
ery sweet. See if you can’t find 
jen a kid spoke up, “I know who 
n.’ And so they chased down the 
ad brought the required young 
k. Well, they introduced her to 
ve had our pictures taken together. 
ithe sweetest little girl I had ever 
ny life. I certainly fell for her— 
I met her father and her mother, 
e down there with her. I was in- 
20 out to their house and I did, and 
mance started. Then I invited her 
vn to the field and they took their 
nt with me. The little girl and I 
Vy quite a bit together. 


A Sure:Fire Proposal 


rst time I had her up in the air I 
By if she was going to marry me. 
no. Then J let the plane drop 1000 
: she said yes, and that settled it. 
» has flown with me a great deal. 
flown all over the country in fact. 
in enthusiastic aviator—with the 
n of stunts. But stunt flying is 
day so long as you have an experi- 
lot and a good machine, although 
art my very dear friends gave me a 
which to get killed. 

usly, as much as I’ve been doing 
le stunts it gives me a scare to look 
1 the top of a seven-story building. 
zy. At times I sit on the top of 
with my leading ladies, to whom 
says she has no objections as it is 
the business, and that’s how I get 
th it. 

a particularly sad experience about 
ths ago. I’d been in bed with the flu 
= ten days. I was just able to get 
A certain picture company wanted 
ya stunt—climb down a rope ladder 
long close tothe ground. I agreed to 
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do it. But that night the wife told me, 
“You're not as strong as you think you are. 
You'd better let someone else do it.” 

I said, ‘‘It isn’t much of a stunt and I’m 
going to do it.” 

But next morning one of the boys called 
me up and asked me if I wanted him to do 
this stunt for me. 

I answered, “If you don’t hear from 
me about it within half an hour you’ll 
know it’s all off.” 

When the time came they went up and 
the young man fooled around all the morn- 
ing. They were supposed to come over with 
the camera where we were waiting for them. 
Presently the plane appeared over the hills 
and approached us. But we didn’t see the 
ladder come down. 

Finally the pilot landed and came over 
to where we were standing. 

“T lost Dick,” he said. 

I said, “Don’t kid me like that.” 

He said, ‘‘No fooling; I lost him some- 
where.” 


A Slight Oversight 


We didn’t know where he’d fallen. But 
we started out a posse of cowboys and 
presently they found poor old Dick. He 
had fallen about 600 feet and was all 
smashed up. He was one of my very good 
friends. I wish I had had a hunch not to let 
him go up. 

When I was working at the Universal I al- 
ways had the desire to have my own com- 
pany and produce my own pictures. I am 
very fond of the production end, although 
I do the flying and acting in the pictures. 
I am now about to realize my desire. The 
Air Hawk and The Cloud Rider were two 
of my aviation pictures. I wrote both 
stories and had the scenario man put them 
into continuity form. In one picture I 
staged a fight up in the air on the wing of 
the plane. A fellow went up with me and 
we just scrambled all around. It was a 
knock-out. 

In the other we have two planes. We 
have a girl up in the air and she drops a 
wheel off. I’m on the ground and see what 
has happened. I take another wheel, tied 
to my back, and a pair of pliers and a bolt 
and go up and put the wheel on and bring 
the other plane down. The first time this 
was ever done we had a camera in another 
plane to photograph it. I was watching to 
see if the cameraman got it all, as I didn’t 
want to do it over again. 

When we came down, however, the cam- 
eraman looked at his machine in dismay 
and exclaimed, “By jingo, the camera has 
gone on the bum!”’ So we had to go up and 
do the stunt all over again. 
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Make Dull Breakfasts 
Happy and Gay 


ERE are grains with the rich flavor of nut- 
meats—a cereal wondrously and amazingly 
different from any you've ever tasted before. 


Why not serve this, if only for a change from 
the more prosaic breakfasts? You'll find new lus- 
clousness, a touch of variety to tempt the most 
indifferent appetite. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are steam exploded to eight times their normal 
size—as alluring as a confection, yet with the food 
value of rich grains. 

Serve with cream, milk or half and half. Try 
with cooked or fresh fruit. Serve, as a light lunch- 
eon, in bowls of half and half; and, too, as a bed- 
time dish beyond compare. There are countless 
ways, each one a new delight. 

Today, include these fairy grains—a package 

of each, for variety’s sake—with your gro- 
cery order. 


Send for the new Quaker Cook 
Book. 96 new and universal 
recipes, covering everything 
from correct soup thickening 
to cookies and desserts—oats, 
wheat, rice, corn, barley, illus- 
trated in color. Send 10c for 
a copy postpaid. The Quaker 
Oats Company, Room 1610, 
80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Pride of the Street 


Every finish correct as specified 
on the Household Painting Guide 


HIS can be true of your home if you take advantage 

of the original beautiful Color Suggestions provided 

by Sherwin-Williams and consult the Household Painting 

Guide. You will find these at Paint Headquarters, the up- 

to-date store in your community. 

If you cannot locate Paint Headquarters write us at 

once. The Sherwin-Williams Co., largest paint and varnish 
makers in the world, 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN- 


PAINTS AND 


Ay, 


VARNISHES 


PAINTING GUIDE 


SURFACE 
AUTOMOBILES..... 


AUTOM 
AND SEATS 


TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT - 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


CEILINGS, Interior... 
Exterior . 


DOORS, Interior ..... 


Exterior. ..... 


Flat-Tone 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


TO VARNISH— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 


Scar-Not Varnish 


TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


PTE GT SS 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


Rexpar Varnish 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


S-W Oil Stain 


TTOENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


Floorlae 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Rexpar Varnish 


Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Porch and Deck Paint 


FURNITURE, Indoors 


Enameloid 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Porch 


W || HOUSE OR GARAGE 


RUEYION sta jois = ste 


Enameloid 


LINOLEUM ..,....... 


ROOFS, Shingle...... 
etalyacns. 2 
Composition . 


SCREENS .. 


WALLS, Interior 
(Plaster or Wallboard) 


WICKER... fec\seeees= 


WOODWORK 
Interior ......... iSer 


Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
‘aint 


Metalastic 


Flat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


Enamtloid 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


SWP House Paint 


S-W Inside Floor Paint |. 


Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


Ebonol 
.-|| S-W Screen Enamel 
S-W Family Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Floorlae 


Floorlae 
S-W Oil Stain 


Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Inside Floor Pain’ 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Mar-Not Varnish 


8-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Floorlae 


Floorlac 


Sear-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


Old Dutch Enamel 
S-W Inside Floor Paint} 


Enameloid 


S-W Screen Enamel 


Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Handeraft Stain | 614 Dutch Enamel 


S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 


Enameloid 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 
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various ranks, who clamored for dances 
with Molly. She smiled at each one and let 
them scrawl their names on her program, 
but this, too, seemed unreal. 

She found the ambassador talking to her 
aunt. To her surprise he said as she came 
up, “I would like to present you to His 
Royal Highness.” 

Her first thought was of her glove; she 
quickly drew it off as she walked across the 
room with the ambassador, feeling as if 
everyone must be conscious of her palpitat- 
ing excitement. They reached the recess at 
the end of the room, where the prince and 
his aides and the ambassadress and the em- 
bassy attachés formed a colorful and im- 
pressive group. 

The prince smiled at her as the ambassa- 
dor said her name, and she curtsied quickly 
and not very low, and she quite forgot the 
graceful backward movement she had 
planned as she rose. 

“You have just come?” said the prince. 

“Yes, Your Highness, only a few days 
ago.” 

“Then you, too, must be busy with sight- 
seeing,” he said. “‘But unfortunately I 
leave tomorrow, after less than a week 
here.”’ 

Molly remembered the young secretary’s 
statement that the prince while at home 
was of necessity occupied with serious and 
rather dull affairs. She could think of 
nothing to say that seemed worth saying. 
The ambassadress interposed. 

“The next time you have a holiday you 
must come to our country.” 

The prince looked at her, then at Molly. 

“T should most certainly like to do so. 
Some day perhaps I shall.” 

He turned to his aide. 

“Have you my program, Carlaen?”’ 

“Yes, Your Highness.” 

The prince looked down at the card. 

“May I have the fourth from now?” 

Molly glanced at her own card in dismay. 
She had just promised this dance to the 
assistant naval attaché of a South Amer- 
ican country. Then, as she was about to 
say so, she caught the friendly glance of the 
ambassadress and realized intuitively that 
this would not be the proper procedure. 

Instead she said, ‘‘ With pleasure.” 

The ambassador rejoined them, accom- 
panied by a round red-faced woman whose 
splendid tiara of diamonds and sapphires 
was pushed far back on her untidy gray 
hair. Molly made a slightly deeper curtsy 
as she left. The music started again and she 
was claimed by her new partner, a man 
more than thirty, who seemed to her as old 
as Methuselah. 

This time the prince danced with the 
ambassadress of his own country, but every 
time Molly glanced up his dark eyes were 
upon her. When at last it was time for 
their own dance she felt as if they had al- 
ready spoken to each other many times. 
She still retained her sense of outward un- 
reality as they went together into the 
ballroom. The curious eyes of the crowd 
upon them and the unfamiliar surround- 
ings seemed vaguely strange; but that she 
should be dancing with him, that their 
steps should fit each other’s, seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. Their very 
silence seemed to come not from lack of 
things to say but rather as if speech were 
not needed between them. 

Now and then he made a casual comment 
about the excellence of the orchestra or the 
perfection of her dancing, but she felt that 
these things were said because he thought 
some conversation due their interested 
audience. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her intense 
happiness, it flashed upon her that to him 
as a human being, one moreover upon 
whose handsome sun-browned face still 
shone the lovable quality of spontaneous 
irrepressible youth, it must at times seen 
unbearably hideous to be eternally sur- 
rounded by these watching eyes and listen- 
ing ears. She had already learned that no 


unconsidered word of his was t 
and no action was too slight, 
food for conjecture and gossip t 
onlookers. ; 

Finally the dance was over, 
the first time, at the request of 
the orchestra had played two 

“Tt was perfect!”’ he said, so loy 
one but Molly could hear. “P 

He gave her his arm and they 
out of the ballroom. As they 
anxious mothers with pretty daug 
Molly felt sorry for them all. 

She glanced up as the prin 
nestly, ‘‘Do let me have ano 

He signaled to his aide. W 
consulted the program which Cs 
sented, he turned again to M 

“The twelfth and thirteenth? 

“Yes,” she answered. Afte 
membered that she had not | 
him by his proper title. 

She saw the ambassador comi 
them accompanied by several dis 
looking middle-aged men. The 
them at the same time, and a lin 
ance came between his straight 
brows, making him appear very | 
deed. 

“T wanted to talk to you,” h 
as they approached, Molly pi 
leave. He said reluctantly, 
revoir.” 

Carlaen escorted her back to 
and stayed with them until the 
They were joined by one young 
another. The fact that the | 
singled her out ahead of all th 
girls of official importance mi 
even more sought after. 
wanted to be presented; she 
court of her own, dividing dan: 
stowing favors with happy in 
Afterward she could recall s 


ing time before she danced again 
prince. She supposed that she ha 
and laughed a good deal; she r 


had had to share a dance with an a 
another country had used the few 
intermission to whisper an impassi 
posal of marriage to her. 

“T shall talk further to ma 
chaperon,” he had declared as 
partner claimed her. 

When the encore was over shi 
ried back to Aunt Alice. 

“Did Captain Guardo come 
she asked. 

Aunt Alice laughed outright. 
her eyes with a minute lace hand 

At last she said, ‘‘ My dear, wha 
He absolutely wrung my heart. H 
had looked all over the world for 
he could not live without you, and 
soon. Finally he worked himself up: 
great frenzy and said that if I wou 
give him hope he could not answer fo 
consequences. He really looked despé 
His eyes were as big and dark as sauc 
black ink. I was really frightened. 
followed him.” 3 

“Followed him?” said Molly. 
where did he go?” a 

Aunt Alice began to laugh again. — 

“Oh, dear, it was so ridiculous!’ 
said. ‘‘But really I was afraid he mig 
something terrible. So I pushed my 
through the crowds after him, and b; 
time I reached the dining room he 
calmly standing by the buffet eatin 
ice!”’ 

Molly laughed outright. Glan 
suddenly, she saw that the prince W: 
ing at her. She felt herself blushin 
knew that Aunt Alice saw it, too, 1 
the older woman’s blue eyes came a 
tender, affectionate loyalty. She 
her lips, but before she could speak th 
partner came up to claim his dance. 

Eventually the music of the ™ 
dance commenced. This time, 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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‘the ballroom with the prince, 
cely conscious of the sea of 
‘es turned toward them. Noth- 
of consequence except that 
ere dancing together. 

your aunt were laughing,’’ he 


im the story and it seemed to 
ost imperceptibly he held her 


7 men act like that?” he said 
deak to you in such a way?”’ 

that,’’ she answered, surprised 
tone. “But in my country, of 
are allowed a good deal of 


vistake, if I may say so.’”’ He 
at her intently. ‘‘ You should 
bjected to such things—such 


ot want this evening of fairy- 
to be marred by earnestness. 
‘something else. 

xy had finished dancing, the 
“Shall we go into the supper 


‘e not many people in the din- 


rom which obsequious servants 
ed livery helped them to salads 


o here one can’t talk,’”’ said the 


<a cigarette from an open silver 
yotmen sprang forward to light 
He glanced at Molly as if their 
ad justified his complaint. 

ow there’s a garden,”’ he said, 
ae 

‘d up at him. 

are they?” 

vent together through a door on 
of the dining room, through the 
“s study, and out long French 
ito the fresh darkness of the 


seems miles away!”’ she said. 

» and lights and faces had all dis- 
they stood on a wide stone ter- 
n out over the garden below. 
the dark blue sky the half moon 
1 upon them. In the distance 
ng lights of the city appeared as 
] as the powdery stars in the 


t of orange trees, of roses and 
ne to them before, in the shad- 
could see the vague outlines of 


gic!”’ the girl exclaimed as they 
yy side at the marble balustrade, 
yn at the splashing fountains of 
garden below. 

rse it’s magic,” he answered, 
2 with you. I wonder if it isn’t 
1m, though, after all? Do you 
79? 

sure,’’ she said. 

that I just made you up.” His 
vyhimsical as he looked down at 
ink that I dreamed that as I 
ight I saw the girl who has al- 
in my mind but whom my eyes 
een before.” 

through the closed doors, they 
trains of the Tales of Hoffmann 


my dance,” he said. 

tt as if she could not bear to go 
ne glare and the stuffiness of the 
e prince motioned toward two 


tay out here,’ he suggested. 
be warm enough?” 

id 

<ed little until he said, ‘Tell me 
self, won’t you?” 

nothing much of interest to tell. 
phan and I live with my aunt; 
mes I’ve thought I’d like to be 
tious and study for grand opera, 
sr times I’ve thought I’d rather 
3 champion. But, of course, I 
do either.”’ 

should hope not!’’ He laughed, 
rds were evidently sincere. ‘“‘I 
re always thought of you sitting 


, 


nd they stood at one end of a - 
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on a cushion and sewing a fine seam. Now 
you do seem real, I admit. But go on. 
How do you happen to be here, in this 
country?’”’ She did not want to tell him 
that. It appeared suddenly so trivial. He 
seemed to divine her reluctance. ‘Tell me 
why are you here?”’ 

“Well, I—we 5 

With anyone else she might have tempo- 
rized, but she felt as if she could not tell 
him anything but the complete truth. 

“A young man!” he said suddenly. 

“Y-yes, in a way.” She felt strangely 
guilty as she hurried on. ‘You see, I just 
couldn’t make up my mind. So we came 
over here—my aunt and I—hoping that I 
might be able to decide.’ 

“Your aunt wants you to marry him!”’ 
His voice was almost sharp. 

“Yes; but how do you know? It’s un- 
canny.” 

“She has no right to urge you!”’ he de- 
clared. In his earnestness all traces of his 
habitual shyness disappeared. ‘If you had 
cared for him you would not have to take 
time to decide. One knows these things 
immediately. When I came in tonight and 
saw you, I knew.” 

He stopped as if astonished that he had 
so freely uttered his thoughts. 

Neither of them spoke. Against the lu- 
minous sky two giant cypress trees stabbed 
their way into the clusters of tiny stars. As 
she stared out at their motionless black 
outlines Molly felt as if her heart would 
never go on beating. It was as if every- 
thing in the world had paused for this mo- 
ment—this perfect moment in an eternity 
of imperfection. 

She yearned to say, “And when I saw 
you I knew.”’ But she could not speak. 
She looked at him, seated so near to her, as 
if she must remember every feature of his 
face so that forever she could keep his 
image in her heart. 

“Never shall I forget you!” he said. “‘I 
am grateful to the good God for having 
given me so much.” 

Years afterwards, she was to waken in 
the night to wonder why she had said noth- 
ing to him of all that she felt. But a terrible 
numbness was upon her which she could 
not lift. She was weighed down, almost 
frightened, by so much happiness. 

It seemed to her as if they were two 
lonely travelers on a vast sea, and that the 
balcony was an improvised craft on which 
they had met for a moment. When they 
would separate, each of them would go 
alone always, to the end of the long voyage. 
Tears came into her eyes. 

She realized that the music had stopped 
some time before. She got up. 

“We must goin,’ shesaid. “I am cold.” 

Her voice sounded unnatural. He stood 
facing her, his dark eyes upon her in fare- 
well. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” he cried. He 
took her hand in his and pressed it to his 
lips. He looked down at her solemnly. “I 
shall never forget you—never!”’ 

He kissed the palm of her hand, then 
very gently he released it. He opened the 
door for her to pass through. 

Many times during the long and dis- 
tressing months which followed, Molly 
thought that she must have dreamed the 
entire thing. But even after she and Aunt 
Alice had gone home and she had taken up 
the days of numerous pleasures and occa- 
sional duties demanded by her nor- 
mal twenty-year-old existence, she would 
awaken ,sometimes in the night and live 
again every moment they had had together. 

She grew more and more restless, more 
and more dissatisfied with ordinary hum- 
drum affairs. The most pressing of these 
was the persistent, matter-of-fact courtship 
of John Rutledge. He seemed to have held, 
ever since she could remember, the same 
unswerving desire to marry her. 

When he asked her about her trip and 
she showed him, among other souvenirs, 
her dance card with the initials of the 
prince on it three times, he had seemed quite 
pleased. 

“He seems to have good taste, for roy- 
alty,”’ he said with democratic fairness. 
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“T suppose your grandchildren will prize 
that program.” 

Molly blushed furiously and almost 
snatched the card from his hand. From 
that time on no one else ever saw it. 

It was almost a year after the ball when 
Molly, sitting at the breakfast table, 
saw a photograph of the prince staring 
up at her from the morning newspaper. 
Next to it was the picture of aroyal princess; 
the headlines announced their betrothal and 
imminent marriage. Details of the dispatch 
stated that the prince’s father was not well 
and it was understood he had long favored 
this union, towards which for some reason 
the young prince had been lukewarm. But 
now that the question of succession was 
imminent, His Highness could, of course, 
think only of his duty as a future monarch. 

Molly pushed the paper over to Aunt 
Alice without a word, then got up and left 
the table without eating anything. 

She played tennis that day as she had 
never played before, with a concentrated, 
fighting aggressiveness, an almost furious 
quickness, which surprised her opponent 
into losing the requisite sets. When at last 
she was presented with the silver cup 
Molly accepted it with a vague feeling that 
she had somehow won it under false pre- 
tenses. But she was sufficiently herself to 
smile at John when he insisted, even before 
he congratulated her, that she must wrap 
herself up warmly. She looked up into his 
hazel eyes as he stood holding out her big 
white coat, and a wave of gratitude and 
warmth came over her. 

She said involuntarily, ‘‘Dear John!”’ 

His face crimsoned; for the first time in 
all the years she had known him he seemed 
to lose his composure. 

On the way home in his roadster he asked 
her again if she would marry him. His face 
showed such distress, such unaccustomed 
insecurity, that she was deeply moved. 

“Tf you really want me to—yes, John,” 
she said at last. 

“Really want you! Oh, Molly, I’ve al- 
ways wanted you—ever since that first day 
when you came to dancing school with a 
red ribbon on your hair.”’ 


She sat motionless beside the window, 
seeing and hearing only those things which 
had happened almost twenty 
years before, until suddenly the 
house seemed to become an alive 
and clamorous personality, re- 
senting her withdrawal and de- 
manding her attention. As she 
came out of her reverie, much the 
way she might have put aside an 
absorbing novel, Molly became 
conscious of noises everywhere. 
Distant bells were ringing, voices 
of children were raised in dispute, 
the butler seemed to be shouting 
into the telephone in the upstairs 
hall, and as she looked out of the 
window two motor cars came rac- 
ing toward the house. She re- 
membered that she had forgotten 
to tell cook that Mary and two 
school friends of hers would be at 
luncheon. She hurriedly locked 
the faded program in the drawer 
of her desk and went downstairs. 

The weeks that intervened be- 
fore the dinner in Washington 
were eventful in their way. Lit- 
tle Mary, as they still called their 
tall seventeen-year-old daughter, 
took her college board examina- 
tions, young John sprained his 
ankle playing baseball at board- 
ing school and Alice appeared to 
be developing whooping cough. 
Olga’s niece gave up dressmaking 
and came into the household as 
a parlor maid. John played golf 
three afternoons a week instead 
of two and declared that his game 
was steadily worse. 

But during all her busy routine 
days Molly retained a secret 
sense of deep elation. Shespoketo 
no one of the message from Car- 
laen; when the formal invitation 
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arrived she showed it to John without 
comment. 

“Well, I won’t go!” he declared. 

She motored up to New York that very 
day to order a new gown. She took with 
her the tiara which had belonged to Aunt 
Alice, so that it might be properly cleaned. 

The box from the dressmaker and the 
jewels arrived the evening before the em- 
bassy dinner. She found them in her bed- 
room when she went up rather early, after 
telling John good night downstairs. She 
planned to take the train to Washington 
after luncheon the next day, so that she 
would have enough time to dress carefully 
at the hotel. It occurred to her, however, 
that perhaps it would be wise to try on her 
costume now in order to make sure that 
everything was all right. 

She put down the evening paper, which 
she had brought up to read in bed, and un- 
tied the cords of the huge box with its folds 
and folds of white tissue paper. She held 
up her gown of handsome green-and-gold 
brocade with a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps she should have followed 
her dressmaker’s advice and chosen a 
deeper color. She took off the tea gown of 


black chiffon which she had worn at dinner 


and slipped the new gown over her head. 
She undid the numerous red seals on the 
jeweler’s box and drew out the splendid 
tiara. She tried arranging her hair in a new 
way so that the band of diamonds would be 
becoming, but for some reason it persisted 
in looking absurd. 

At last she stood before the full-length 
mirror, dressed as she intended to be 
dressed for the king’s dinner. She tried to 
see herself as she would seem to him after 
all these years. 

But in place of the slim and lovely girl of 
twenty, whose hair of warm gold brown 
had curled around her young face, there 
stood a woman rather short, rather stout, 
approaching middle age. Her hair was 
brown now, and gray had begun to replace 
the glints of bronze. Her eyes were still 
wide and gray and honest, but they dis- 
closed to her as she stood gazing into the 
glass a person totally new and strange. 
What had this matronly figure in its un- 
becoming gown of stiff brocade to do with 
that carefree girl of long ago? 
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She realized now, as shen 
how large a part of her emo 
been centered in those me 
without a second’s warning, 
glamour, every bit of n 
away from her. She began to 
sense of desolation. 

Quickly she took off the je 
dress and put them back 
She had told her maid to 
way. As she thought of p 
alized herself arriving at 
she bit her lip to keep 
No, it was not she that he 
had said that he would neve 
he had not meant that he 
this middle-aged and dum 
had replaced the girl he ha 

He must not see her! 
loose dressing gown of d 
determined to find some w: 
In the morning she would t 
excuse. But she felt that she ¢ 
that night unless it were 
went to the telephone. 
Carlaen that she was 
vented from leaving. She told 
to call Washington. As she | 
receiver John came in from | the 
room. , 
“T thought I heard you,” ”y 
everything all right?” 

He looked down at her with 
in his hazel eyes that she lon: 
everything that she had been 
Then, realizing that it wou 
she turned to the dressing tak 
brushing out her long thick he 

“How pretty you look like th 
suddenly. As he sat down h 
the half-open boxes. ‘Oh, ne 
he asked. 

““Um-yes,” she answered — 
consciously. “T thought I’d w 
the dinner in Washington, bi il 
not to go after all.” 

“Well, I must say I’m glad 4 
knocking the ashes out of his’ 
palm of his hand. ‘I may 
that I’ve hated the thought 
Molly. I’ve never been jeal 
in my life except that man, an 
to say I couldn’t bear the 
seeing him again.” 

“But, John, I’m 
now.’ 

“Middle-aged fi 
exclaimed, “* 
and pretty as you 
I married you.” 
hands on her tw 
looked straight 
““You’re much p 

She looked up 
were seeing him for t 

“Why, John,” 
didn’t dream you fel 

“T’ve loved you 
day,’’ he declared. 
finitely dearer now 
were.’ 

She put her a 
around his neck. | 
the ultimate magi 
matter if her h 
and her figure 
slim? If by some 
actual youth of tw 
have been retained t 
these full years, it 
have been so remarka 
now through John’ 
shouldseem alwaysyou 
desirable. She held h 

“And you are dearel 

“Oh, I’m just a ro 
fool,’”’ he said, strokir 
with an awkward lovil 

The telephone rang: 

“Tt’s Washington. 
swer, John,” she urg 
I’m awfully sorry, butm 
excuse.” 

As he sat down at he 
picked up the receiver 
a kiss very lightly on 
his head where the 
ginning to be a little th 
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But when he sauntered over to her and 
calmly said they had half an hour to wait, 
she lost her alarm and found entertainment 
in observing her fellow travelers. There 
were not only travelers going away but 
travelers coming back, and they were all 
excited about it—quite pardonably, Jane 
thought. She watched with quick eyes the 
greetings of those who came and the fare- 
wells of those who left. There were kisses, 
embraces. When Mr. Hacker came to sit 
beside her, Jane told him of things she had 
seen. 

““Those ladies are so funny,” she con- 
fided. ‘‘Sometimes they lift up their veils 
to be kissed and sometimes they don’t take 
the least trouble, and just kiss someone 
right through a veil. And some look very 
sad about it and take a long time, and 
some do it quick. I guess probably those 
that take a long time and lift up their veils 
are going a long journey, thousands of miles 
maybe, and those that are in a hurry are 
coming back day after tomorrow. And 
some look kind of ashamed when they say 
good-by.” 

“‘And maybe some are glad to get away 
and don’t care if they never come back,” 
suggested Mr. Hacker, somewhat cyn- 
ically. 

“Oh, I dare say,” replied Jane, reverting 
to her Vrain manner. 

Then, when she was certain their train 
must have gone without them, Mr. Hacker 
took her bag and sauntered out to find it 
waiting for them. From miss to sissy and 
from sissy to Jane, he had now progressed 
to pardner, which Jane thought nice of him. 

“‘V’lt tell you, pardner,” he said, as they 
walked the train’s length, ‘‘you and me 
will get right up in the smoking car, where 
you can see all the sights and be next to the 
boy with pop corn and peanuts and candy 
and figs and all like that, in case you should 
become literally famished again before we 
get to the Hill.” 

The smoking car proved quite as delecta- 
ble a place as Mr. Hacker had made it 
sound. It was not only already dense with 
beautiful blue clouds of smoke but its occu- 
pants, all male except Jane, were quickly 
achieving an unvrainish but winning in- 
formality of dress, posture and talk. Many 
removed their coats. Some of them threw 
seats together and sprawled luxuriously on 
their shoulders, feet on the plush seat be- 
fore them. Four men in one of these dou- 
ble seats began a merry and noisy game of 
cards. One man with a beard like Seth 
Hacker’s groaningly removed a very new 
pair of boots and ecstatically flexed his 
stockinged feet on the cushion in front. 
There were hearty calls from one seat to 
another; one happy-appearing man pro- 
duced a large bottle with a prettily pictured 
label from which he drank liquor of some 
sort in a gurgling manner, thereafter hospi- 
tably passing the bottle to the card players 
and himself bursting into song. 

“‘Every daisy in the dell knows my se- 
cret, knows it well,” he sang in a high, dis- 
tressed tenor that captivated Jane. 

And, true to his promise, Seth Hacker 
found them a seat the very next to the train 
boy, who was, for a boy, small enough but 
very old, Jane thought, wearing a scanty 
gray mustache and being quite bald. But 
he possessed choice treasures of refreshment 
which he vended briskly; Jane was almost 
at once in possession of a brick of pinkish 
pop corn and a bottle of scarlet soda to 
be cleverly ingested through a straw. She 
tingled newly when the train pulled out, 
being not only in company which would 
shock Miss Vrain but indulging flagrantly 
in forbidden delights. 

The noise of the train pleasantly dulled 
the talk and laughter and the winding 
whine of the still-troubled vocalist. Jane 
ate her pop corn between pulls at the straw. 
The stinging liquid low in the bottle, she 
became blasé and began to blow the re- 
mainder into bubbles, straining her eyes to 
watch their iridescence when the sun lighted 
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them. She knew instinctively that this 
was something a nice little girl shouldn’t 
do, but she had risen above law. There was 
only Seth Hacker to please, and a side 
glance revealed that he was not being 
offended. 

Indeed, Seth’s attention was elsewhere. 
He had turned to lean on the back of their 
seat and was haranguing the two men he 
faced. There was a strange fervor in his 
tone. She had not seen her companion this 
way before. His eyes glowed; his words 
were hot with conviction; his manner re- 
called to Jane the clergyman to whose 
preaching the Vrain girls listened each 
Sabbath. At once attentive, she learned 
that the subject of discourse was turkeys, 
and noted with resentment that his two 
listeners were restive under the talk and 
wholly skeptic. 

“Most folks will tell you turkeys is a 
woman’s job,” Seth was saying. ‘“‘That’s 
one of them theories that’s been believed 
for untold centuries, but ain’t so and never 
was so. Of course, a woman can handle a 
small batch here and there, but that ain’t 
what I mean. When I say turkeys I mean 
turkeys. I mean thousands, like you could 
make your independent fortune out of.” 

“Shucks!”’ exclaimed one of the audi- 
ence. ‘‘Ain’t that been tried time and time 
again? Ain’t I seen ey 

“Just watch me try it once more then,” 
broke in the evangelist. ‘“‘I tell you it’s a 
man’s-size job, and just as soon as I get on 
my feet again Why, look how near I 
was to a big winning with that herd I got 
me over back of Barn Top Mountain only 
three winters ago. Everything was coming 
along fine and I was just ready to take the 
herd out es 

“Yes, and then the coyotes threw in 
with you,” interrupted the doubter coldly. 

“No such thing—at least not at first. 
It was a deep snow that come six weeks 
earlier than snow had ever been known to 
fall there since the memory of mortal man. 
How was I to fend that? It was afterward 
the coyotes threw in. And me caught 
there without feed. I like to didn’t get out 
myself. I was shut up in that shack for 
four months. Nothing to do but watch my 
herd diminish; not a thing. I’d lie morn- 
ings in the bunk till-I was afraid of getting 
bedsores; then I’d get up and make me a 
little sop and eat that and go back to bed. 
Yes, sir, four months before I ever got 
down to a post office. Four months without 
any mail!” 

“Did you find any mail when you did 
get down?”’ asked the skeptic; and with in- 
creasing displeasure, Jane saw him wink at 
his fellow doubter. 

“No, I didn’t—not even a medicine cir- 
cular; but that’s neither here nor there. It 
ain’t any way to live, where you can’t get 
to a post office only every four months. 
But watch me next time. Turkeys take a 
man, and I’m him all right. You watch!” 

““We’ll sure watch,” said both skeptics, 
and this time each winked at the other. 
Jane was indignant. If Mr. Hacker said 
turkeys took a man, then turkeys did take 
a man. 

She felt it was due her to make common 
cause with Seth, and she demanded warmly, 
“How would you like to be four months 
and not get even a medicine circular at the 
post office?”’ 

“Listen to the kid!’”’ said one of them, 
and grinned at Jane. 

But Jane turned coldly away from them 
and smiled upon Mr. Hacker, who was in- 
termittently talking to himself, with em- 
phatic nods of his head. Turkeys was too 
involved for women. He’d show them. 

Then Jane formed the acquaintance of 
the train boy in the course of buying some 
needed chocolate bars. He proved to be 
warmly human after he had taken off his 
uniform cap and coat and lighted one of his 
own cigars. He wished to be told all about 
Jane and she obliged him. He presently 
knew as much about the Vrain school as she 


did, and knew some things about Miss 
Vrain which that lady herself was far from 
suspecting to be common knowledge, such 
as her method of producing the effect of a 
great deal of, hair with surprisingly little. 
When informed that Jane was going to her 
guardian and cousin, Wiley Tedmon, the 
train boy said this was a small world, for 
didn’t he himself know that gentleman as 
well as he knew his own brother?—having 
often had dealings with him on this same 
train, only Wiley Tedmon always rode back 
in the Pullman—in a drawing-room, at 
that. He was a prancer, that’s what he 
was—a genuine prancer. They used to call 
him Cupid. And now he’d had a stroke. 


‘Tough luck that was, and him right in his 


prime. And the house he lived in—a palace 
with gold door knobs, solid gold! There 
was talk that a lot of Tedmon money had 
been lost in the stock market, but you 
couldn’t be bone-poor—not with gold door 
knobs. 

The train boy presently had to leave on 
one of his selling expeditions; but he gave 
Jane a box of figs and also made her free of 
his stock of periodicals, with which she en- 
tertained herself during his absence. To re- 
pay these courtesies, when he came back 
she recited to him The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus, which not only impressed him but 
attracted the admiring attention of Seth 
Hacker and the two men who disbelieved 
in turkeys, so that the elocutionist was in- 
duced to say it all over again. She stood in 
the aisle this time and repeated the affect- 
ing maritime tragedy with gestures, receiv- 
ing much applause and a sack of peanuts 
from one of the men playing cards. 

Warmed by so much approval, she re- 
vealed another talent by taking the cards 
and telling the fortunes of these men, some- 
thing she had learned behind locked doors 
at school. They gave her rapt attention; 
the one she warned to beware of a dark 
woman seemed distinctly troubled, though 
the others laughed at him. 

After these triumphs, Jane rested beside 
Seth Hacker, dallying with her peanuts and 
another bottle of the scarlet soda. She 
asked about Cousin Wiley Tedmon; was 
he a prancer, as the train boy said? Yes, he 
had done a lot of prancing, Seth conceded, 
jetting up and down and around the town 
with the bloods. In fact he had pranced 
through an independent fortune just like it 
was water. And then he’d had his stroke. 
A stroke, Jane learned, was something that 
kept you from prancing. Cousin Wiley was 
now bedfast, and complaining a lot because 
his brother Marcy would sometimes forget 
to look after him, especially if there had 
been a flurry on the stock exchange. They 
had bitter quarrels over what stock they 
would buy if only they had money, and 
then they’d look the next day to see how 
much they’d have won. 

“But they have gold door knobs,” said 
Jane. 

“Only silver,’ Seth told her. She was 
disappointed. Still, even silver door knobs 
are not usual. 

“Your poor Cousin Wiley,” said Seth, 
“he had quite a little touch of the liquor 
habit. But still and all, ladies was his real 
curse.” 

“Ladies?’’ repeated Jane. 

“Oh, flirting and all such,” he told her. 
*“And your Cousin Sarah Tedmon, she hec- 
tors him considerable. She runs the man- 
sion, and she’s right vexed with him for 
losing everyone’s money—yours and hers 
and his; and she don’t like being shut off 
in the hills, as she calls it. There she is, 
right in the midst of America’s scenic won- 
ders, but complains that she ain’t invited 
out social. Always wanting more life, she 
says. You’ll be company for her.” 

The train had climbed for a long time. 
At first there had been hills sparsely tim- 
bered with oak and manzanita; but nw 
they were actually in the mountains, with 
their dense pine forests. Before this Jane 
had seen mountains only from a distance 
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that softened their lines. 
to them this way made her 
Even the train often seem 
none too safe as it panted up 
or crossed a mere webbing of 
steamed dangerously close 
chasm down which huge roe 
be tumbling. Once she tho 
falling from a trestle—she cou) 
der stream far below, miles, she 
but just in time the train ree 
and Jane swallowed her ps 

quiring, with a gulp, ‘‘Do any 
that river down there?” - 

She was relieved when # 
at a station where they were t 
train. 

“Here we are at Creston, 
Seth briskly, and helped hi 
velvet jacket. ‘‘Now we bu 
further into the hills, then we 

There was a stage beside 
Seth, after lifting her to one 
went to get her trunk, which 
prised to see projected from a 
It seemed remarkable to her th 
which she had last seen in 
morning, so long, long ago, had 
traveled with her all this ti 
driver lent a hand with the trun 
no larger than the train boy, 
older, with a ragged white bea 
tired eyes showing under the 
of a shapeless dusty hat. Dus 
even in his beard and over k 
tattered garments. 

“She another Tedmon?” 
of Seth, jerking a dusty thi 
Jane. It caused her to feel 
she was not there—or, at 
person. 

“Starbird,” said Seth. 

“AHumph!”’ The driver no! 
mounted his seat and released 
Then his face lighted as he turn 
Seth. ‘‘ Well, I suppose you d 
for nine thousand turkey go’ 
didn’t see none on this train. 
of forgot to put ’em off.” 

On this he cackled what m 
intended for a laugh and slap 
causing a dust cloud to rise. 

“That’s all right about turke 
retort was sullen. 

‘Nine thousand turkeys,” re 
driver. ‘‘That’s a good one, b 

Mr. Hacker regarded him s' 
silence, and the vehicle moved 
thoroughly disliked this man; 
dislike anyone who spoke to 
about turkeys in that curious 

“T dare say we shall soon be 
remarked formally to her comp: 
ing to show the driver that he 
ignored by his superiors. 

The stage crossed a bridge 
laboriously up a red gash in t 
mountain. At the height of 
turned sharply to plunge into 
cafion in whose clear depths 


lowest tree tops. 
that the train must have bee 
all. The driver apparently gav 
tion to his horses, but slashed 
at green things along the ro: 
even glancing into the abyss 
rowly skirted. But Seth Hacker 
have no sense of their peril, eithi 
kept her hand in his and waited. 
more alarming in his negligence 01 
perils, the driver faced around to 
while the unguided horses roun 
turn, and indicated with his whip @ 
ing promontory across the cafo 
“That’s called Lover’s Leap, 
explained, and waited, expectant! 
Jane wished he would turn 
horses, and she resented “sister”: 
also wished to know why this to 
was so romantically named. 
“Why?” she asked. 
The driver’s face became rac 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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called Lover’s Leap because old 
rner’s two wives found out about 
er just back of it a piece and went 
It both together and chased him 
Nothing else for him to do but 
10, sir. lLover’s Leap it’s been 
ver since.” 
»kled loud merriment at this, though 
‘@i not think it funny, even if men 
J ve two wives, which she doubted. 
hrilling rather than funny. 
Jacker spoke in pitying tones. 
poor old hill-billy tells that chest- 
very person he carries. It’s his sole 
You’d think he might find a new 
2 would if he wasn’t so half-witted.” 
ied from Jane to the anecdotist. 
‘etter tend your knitting and keep 
‘angy old skates in the road, before 
hter us all over the grade.” 
y do,’”’ added Jane. 
as not. abashed. 
e million turkeys!’”’ he gibed, and 
sade the cafion echo with his sense- 
gh. But Jane was glad to see that 
‘urn back to his horses. 
it’s all right about turkeys,’’ Seth 
d his formula. 
our passed, and at last they were, 
‘for Jane, on the cafion’s lower levels, 
the stage made a creaking progress 
e bowlder-littered road that ran be- 
foaming stream. Then the walls, 
with madrones, bay and the taller 
all at once widened to a valley to- 
lhe west, and Seth Hacker pointed. 
ere’s Union Hill,’’ he said. 
could see, far below them, only a 
of tall trees; nothing that looked like 
She thought it might be the moun- 
iat towered far beyond this; its peak 
nite with snow and the fallen sun had 
ion it a golden glow. 
‘floor of the valley and the hills that 
| its sides were curiously scarred. 
pes, had seemingly been washed 


slopes, leaving an unsightly ruin of 
ray bowlders; they passed aban- 
shafts, tunnel mouths, rotted timber 
and caved-in ditches. At intervals 
| noisy stream were dams built of 
stones, as if a race of giant children 
nee played there. They came to a 
f~ dismantled cabins fronting the 
1 and backed by the scarred gray 
Jane saw that no one could live in 
Their roofs sagged, their doors hung 
-awry and their windows were empty. 
imes nothing was left but a few 
y timbers and a stone chimney. She 
to feel uncomfortable without know- 
ry. 
lis isn’t Union Hill—all these benty- 
old houses,’’ she said to Seth, and 
leered by his assurance. 
should say not. This here is just 
y Town where the first diggings used 
before the rich pay crack was found 
» Starbirds and the Tedmons of them 
No, sir! Union Hill is some place! 
Irse it ain’t too lively now. Me, I 
here when I wasn’t knee high to a 
opper, but I still remember. It had 
ousand people then, and about a hun- 
aloons and the like number of dance 
and faro banks; you take it of a 
with every one of these dives and 
gos going full swing and lighted up 
million lights that shone out—why, 
ene was like fairyland.” 
Iw many people are there now?”’ de- 
od Jane. 
1 deliberated. 
ell, some claims there’s over two hun- 
Tain’t counted up lately, but I guess 
id hundred and fifty souls would be 
right.” 
e reflected. The soul was what you 
about in church. She tried to picture 
souls, and was having difficulty with 
hen they entered Union Hill itself. 
ywn had been hidden in the clump of 
ees she had seen from far up the val- 
he tall trees were poplars, lining a 
of low buildings with wooden awn- 
extending out over the sidewalk. 
of the buildings were of wood, but 
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here and there was one of faded brick. The 
windows of many of them were tightly 
boarded, giving them a blank look. 

Only a few of the souls were abroad in 
the street, and these all seemed old and cu- 
riously unobservant. They did not pause 
to look at the stage, but went, unhurried, 
upon their missions. It occurred to Jane 
that they were really like souls—like 
ghosts. She shivered a little. 

They stopped where a sign said Post 
Office, and the driver threw out a sack of 
mail, which lay unregarded on the rickety 
wooden sidewalk. No one betrayed any in- 
terest in it. But Jane was aroused to inter- 
est, while the stage halted, by the sight of 
her own name on a sign across the street. 
It was before one of the buildings of faded 
brick and read Starbird & Tedmon, Bank- 
ing. This made the town seem actual to 
her—not so ghostly. 

She looked back to watch the sign as 
long as she could. The stage went on down 
the street beneath the rows of marching 
poplars. The buildings dwindled in size, 
the sidewalks ceased. 

There was a turn in the rutted, dusty 
road, a stretch of it running between little 
weathered old houses set back in gardens; 
and then came what she knew must be the 
Tedmon mansion, bursting quite astonish- 
ingly on her after the smaller buildings of 
the Hill. The front was too muffied by 
trees for her to take in its full dimensions, 
but she saw that it was large and richly 
ornamented, many-spired, many-gabled, 
its multitude of windows all with drawn 
curtains. The stage turned into a drive- 
way that curved through a tangled mass of 
shrubbery and unkempt flower beds to an 
ornate lofty portico, where Jane thought it 
would stop to let her out. But it kept on 
past this splendid entrance and halted be- 
fore a plainer doorway at the side. Here, 
too, there were many windows with drawn 
curtains, and Jane*had the thought that 
this house was fast asleep—perhaps not 
even alive. 

Then, as she stared, the high, narrow- 
peaked gable above her became a human 
face, sour-looking, sullen. It had two win- 
dows side by side, and these she saw as eyes, 
the curtain of one half drawn so that the 
effect was a wink full of malice. It was like 
the wink of the man back on the train who 
didn’t believe in turkeys, and Jane became 
instantly afraid. The house was a mean 
thing, and it was exulting because it knew 
something she didn’t know—something 
bad. 

She quickly lowered her eyes from this 
disquieting illusion. She was afraid to look 
up again. When Seth and the driver had 
taken her trunk from the boot and helped 
her down she still felt afraid, but covered 
it with a laugh, and only said, “This old 
house is making a funny face and winking. 
It thinks it knows a joke about me.” 


i 


AKING up her bag, Seth pushed the 

door back and admitted Jane to a shad- 
owed hall. 

“‘Tt’s like going into a cave,” she thought. 
The dusk revealed dark walls, a high ceiling 
and a stairway. The railing of this was 
polished wood that caught gleams of light 
from the open door. Seth mounted the 
stairs, and she quickly followed him, put- 
ting a hand out, however, to touch the 
smooth side of a tall clock that stood near 
the foot of the stairs. 

It was a real clock, and all else in the 
cavernous hall seemed unreal. She noticed, 
though, that the clock was not going. It 
had stopped sometime at a quarter to 
ten—long ago, she thought it must have 
been. Halfway up, the stairs turned ab- 
ruptly and the dusk deepened. She would 
have liked Seth Hacker’s hand again in 
these heavy shadows; but was ashamed to 
seem afraid, so she merely kept close on his 
heels. At the top of the stairs, facing them 
from a dark wall, was another clock. This 
too was still, though she was unable to see 
the hour it had stopped. She did not put 
out her hand to touch this one. It seemed 
so dead. 
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Seth went along the hallway to open the 
door of a room where light from the west 
still lingered. She followed him swiftly and 
stood in the doorway as he put down her 
bag. It was a large room and all its furni- 
ture was large; the bed, dresser and chairs, 
large and dark. The heavy carpet dimly 
revealed a pattern of immense roses. She 
thought they were roses. 

“Here we be, pardner, snug as a bug ina 
rug,” said Seth. 

“What big furniture!” said Jane, think- 
ing all at once of her small white bed in the 
small room she had had at school with 
Shirley Farren. Her eyes went fearsomely 
over the immense bed—and suppose she 
would sometime need to move one of those 
great chairs. Seth considered. 

“Yes, it may be a mite oversize for you 
now; but remember, you’re going to grow, 
sister. You’ll soon grow up to this size. 
Now you wait here and I’ll go down and 
drag up that trunk of yours; then you can 
get settled.” 

An instant later she wished she had 
thought to go with him—she might have 
offered to help with the trunk. She knew it 
would never do for a girl almost ten to be 
afraid, but the still vacancy of this big room 
unnerved her. She laughed, to show herself 
she was not afraid, and went gingerly to 
feel one of the fat pillows on that spreading 
dark bed. 

Then she looked over at the two windows. 
One of them had its curtain half drawn and 
she felt a pang of recognition. This was the 
window that had winked at her so terribly; 
the ceiling went up to follow the peak of 
the gable she had seen from below. The 
narrow human face had turned inside to 
wink again, a fiery wink from the afterglow 
that lingered out in the west. Jane 
promptly moved to the open door, stepped 
through it and stood in the shadowy hall. 
There were friendly winks, she knew; jolly, 
laughing winks; but this was another kind. 
And the darkened hall wasn’t much better, 
because everything here was still too. It 
seemed to her there should have been many 
sounds in so big a house, especially a house 
that had been expecting her. 

Down the hall by the head of the stairs 
she followed the obscure lines of the second 
tall clock. It was mute as ever. Her ears 
searched for a sound, an understandable 
noise that would reassure, but the house 
seemed to have stopped with those clocks. 
She saw a hurrying picture of it with hands 
like a clock, stopped forever at some funny 
wrong hour. She was having trouble with 
her breathing now, but just when she would 
have dashed for the stairway she heard 
Seth mounting it with her trunk. He was 
making noise enough for the moment and 
she rejoiced in it. She would always love 
Seth Hacker for that. 

She seemed to be waiting cheerfully for 
him when he at last reached the top of the 
steps and from there drew the trunk by one 
handle along to herroom. He had taken off 
his coat and his black hat, and wiped beads 
of sweat from his forehead when he had the 
trunk in place. 

“That window is winking at me,” said 
Jane, pointing. ‘‘ Will you please make it 
stop? And does it always have to be dark 
here?” 

He stepped over to draw the curtains of 
both windows, then lighted two candles 
that Jane had not noticed on the dresser. 

“There you be, pardner. The curtains 
down, and now you can wink at yourself 
in that grand looking-glass, when you prink 
and powder and make yourself look like a 
grown lady.” 

“T don’t care for houses to wink at me 
when I’m all alone,”’ said Jane. 

“‘Shoo!’’ said Seth, puzzled. 

“Not when I’m outside of them and not 
when I’m inside of them,” she insisted. 

“All right, all right,’’ he soothed her. 
“Now I’ll go down and let Sarah know we 
got here all safe. I ain’t seen a soul yet.” 

“Maybe I better go with you,” she sug- 
gested. ‘‘ Maybe this house has stopped— 
like those old dead clocks. Maybe there 
isn’t anyone but us.” 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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“No wonder 
you are tired, Ethel — 


Shoes like those 
would tire anyone!” 


“Dance all you want to in these 
slippers, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
try to work in them. No matter how 
comfortable they may seem at first, 
they are bound to tire you out before 
the day is over. I used to come home 
feeling tired all over until I discovered 
Cantilever Shoes. They are the most 
comfortable shoes I have ever worn. 
I wouldn’t think of going to the office 
in any other type of shoe. If you will 
get a pair of Cantilevers you can save 
your slippers for evening and you will 
feel fresher and readier to enjoy a good 
time.” 

* * * * * 

Women who work all day can do 
justice to no task if their feet hurt. 
Thousands of business women, profes- 
sional women, trained nurses, 
private secretaries and educa- 
tors are finding Cantilever 
Shoes helpful in keeping that 
buoyant Peliietr del bales 
through long days of en- 
deavor. 


The Cantilever Shoe gives you all- 
day foot comfort because it fits the 
foot naturally. It is shaped like the normal foot 
and is flexible from toe to heel. 


The snug-fitting, springy arch of the 
Cantilever supports gently without restricting 
the action of the foot muscles or the circulation. 
With every step your foot muscles are exercising 
and strengthening. It is upon these muscles that 
the strength and springiness of the foot arch 
depend. 


Wear Cantilevers all day, every day, and your 
feet will be ready to respond at work or play. In 
almost every city there is a shoe store which spe- 
cializes in fitting Cantilever Shoes. Fill out the 
coupon below ou do not know the Cantilever 
store in your town, and we will be glad to send 
the name and address to you by return mail. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Sor-Men and ‘Women 


Morse & Burt Co., Mfrs. 
408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me the address of the Cantilever 
store nearest me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY: STATE 
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five your tired brain and body this 


chance to renew their energy every night 


<enewed health and vigor from more restful sleep 
an now be yours at half their former price. The 
ew Simmons Beautyrest brings the most luxurious 
nd expensive type of mattress within reach of every 
urse. Never was so fine a mattress priced so low. 


Vithin a surrounding layer of new, felted cotton, 
76 sensitive coil springs are bound side by side. 
ach acts separately, silently, in its own fabric 
ocket, yielding to the lower curves of your body, 
upporting the higher curves. Automatic ventila- 
ion keeps the Beautyrest always fresh and sweet. 


“here is no twist in your spine, no pressure on a 
erve, no distorted organ to rob you of rest. You 


SIMMON. 


eautprest Matin 


NATURE'S SWEET RESTORER | 


lie cradled in your most natural position on springs, 
cotton and air, with every muscle relaxed. And you 
glide swiftly into new and restoring depths of sleep. 


Yet the Beautyrest costs dollars less than a hair mat- 
tress that does not approach its lasting luxury. 
Huge production in the world’s largest bedding 
factories makes possible the lowest price at which 
so fine a mattress has ever been offered. 


Your merchant shows the Beautyrest or can quickly 
get it for you. See it. Compare it for comfort and 
generous value. Then you will not want to do 
without its comfort another night. The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Beds Mattresses -Springs 


and Bedroom Furniture 


September 19, oll 


| 
t 


BEAUTYREST 


$3950 


Different freight rates make 

this price slightly higher in 

the Rocky Mountain district 
and on the Pacific Coast 


GHow this new mattress pro- 
vides luxurious G restful sleep 
OK less than a cent a day. 


I. Gentle, yielding support is given your body by 
676 small buoyant springs, enclosed in separate 
fabric pockets. Each spring acts independenth— 
conforms to body curves—carries its own load. 


2. Deep, soft upholstery of excellent quality felted 
cotton forms a luxurious cushion, giving added com- 
fort. Heavy canvas cover prevents stretching. 

3. Eight ventilators, at the sides and ends, keep the 
interior of the mattress fresh and sweet and clean. 
4. Open view of fabric pockets shows how tem- 
pered springs are coiled to give greatest resiliemty« 
5. Sides and ends of same fine construction as tp 
and bottom, Canvas-bound to prevent bulging. 


6. Durable cover made for hard wear. Edge has 
a generous roll which dresses the bed when made. 


ae 
8aDE MP 
F Remember: 
One-third of your 
¢ 4 


life is spent in bed 
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sd uneasily, meaning it to seem 
ded her own silly speech. Seth 
1 her. 

, great one for jokes,”’ he said. 
7 and get some of the dust off 
ll be time to come down to 
. Marey Tedmon calls it that. 
¥s traveled largely in foreign 
ah she just calls it supper when 
und.” He stood at the door 


3 one of the silver door knobs,”’ 
‘ying to sound eager. The door 
exciting, but she would detain 
's long as she could. 

aly plumb solid silver,’ he as- 
‘ndling the knob. ‘‘Sarah Ted- 
she first come here, she went all 
» house and counted them. I 
many she said there was. I al- 
er they’ll be something to fall 
hen the pork barrel ain’t got 
; in it but brine and splinters. 
self up now so Sarah and Mr. 
have a nice look at you when 


off, closing the door after him. 
1a moment, then softly opened 
ay. If she must be alone in this 
room—the candle flames made 
ly alive with shadows—she pre- 
ave a ready exit, not needing to 
rt door knob that might stick at 
‘moment. Then she cautiously 
er velvet jacket, hung it in a 
; was almost a cave of itself, 
ser into a bowl from a pitcher on 
.d quickly washed her face and 
was a perfunctory washing; she 
glancing back over her shoulder 
She smoothed her hair, retied the 
in at the end of her braid, and 
sh from her bag dusted her dress 
k and the buttoned boots. After 
od at the door to listen, but the 
‘had not even Seth Hacker to stir 
| She had a monstrous fear that 
ght have stopped like a clock the 
e left her. 

solutely she recalled the Vrain 
a lady was always self-possessed. 
night at the dancing lesson she 
ied Ellabelle Heath, a tall, awk- 
being taught how to enter a ball- 
labelle had been compelled to 
a dozen times before the dancing 
it sending her back. Jane had al- 
wn how to enter a ballroom. 

ere child’s play,” she thought 
nerved herself for an ordeal of 
and still clocks. She blew out 
> candles and carried the other, 
up before her as she gained the 
| paused at the top of the first 
peering down into a bottomless 
rkness and silence. This was not 
ven to someone who knew how to 
allroom, so she continued softly 
ick carpet down the long hall, 
at for the clock that seemed to 
grimly as she passed. 

ne soon to a crossroad, the hall 
‘oways. She studied one that led 
teps, then took the other, passing 
were closed and yet somehow elo- 
yad jokes, like the winking gable. 
» hall turned, and this turn she 
‘to be brought up short by a door 
med stolidly in the light of her 
he knew she must go back; she 
at Seth Hacker had called a box 


ing quickly her arm struck the 
her candle fell from its holder. 
e could recover it the flame had 
and she must now feel her way in 

At this moment she unhappily 
he story of a haunted castle that 
hirley Farren had read. This was 
hat had happened to the guest in 
Ning, only his candle had been ex- 
1 by a mysterious draft and a mo- 
r he had been stricken by the sight 
sped, then froze, for there, around 
t to which she had felt her way, 
lumined by a mysterious light, 
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stood the figure of aman. And, indeed, he 
looked like the ghost of a murdered earl, 
which is what the victim in the story had 
seen. He was in evening dress, notin armor, 
but still too ghostlike. Hestood, with head 
slightly bent to listen, in a spot Jane had 
passed but a second before. She shrank 
against the wall, waiting. The figure turned 
a little toward her, coughed, then seemed to 
Jane to fade backward into the wall. 

The hall was dark again. But she went 
forward boldly now. She had read of more 
than one ghost and was certain they prac- 
tically never coughed. Besides, this figure 
hadn’t really faded into the wall; she had 
heard a door close. Yes, here it was; she 
passed it swiftly and came again to the turn 
of the hall that led upward, made a cautious 
progress up these steps, presently reached a 
little downward flight, and so found her way 
to another faint illumination that showed 
her a very important-looking stairway 
flanked by polished railings that led to the 
floor below. 

Relieved by this discovery, she descended 
halfway to a landing, pausing there to note 
a clock, a gilt thing high on the wall and 
still as all the others. She gave it but a 
glance and turned to finish the descent. 
As she went slowly, her feet searching out 
each step, she became aware of a light on 
her left; a door at the foot of the stairs was 
open, giving a glimpse of a softly illumined 
room, and as she halted in the silence there 
came a faint strain of music, a tinkling 
strain of tiny high notes, quick little ripples 
composing a lively air, but so faint it made 
her think again of ghosts. If ghosts did 
have music it would be like this. 

While she waited uncertainly there came 
into the lighted space beyond the open door 
the tall figure of a woman dressed all in 
white, with dark hair smoothed low about 
her head. This figure advanced with a 
curious stately tread, arms at its sides, then 
whirled slowly, retreated, whirled again and 
advanced once more to make a sweeping 
bow. It was dancing to that faint, pleasing 
tinkle of music, bowing to an invisible 
partner, turning, stepping forward, retreat- 
ing, then sinking almost to the polished 
floor that seemed like a liquid pool in the 
candlelight as the trickle of tiny notes 
thinned to a sudden stop. 

But this was a living face, rapt, exalted, 
joyous, until the funny little music stopped; 
then it seemed instantly to become haggard, 
empty of life. She still waited, not liking to 
intrude on the strange dancer, when behind 
her at the top of the stairs she noted candle- 
light again, and an upward glance showed 
her, softly descending, the figure that had 
frightened her a moment before. The can- 
dle held before him made his face pallid; he 
looked more than ever like the ghost of a 
murdered earl, only he was humming, and 
Jane also believed that ghosts didn’t hum. 

She quickly went down the remaining 
steps and crossed to the open door, where 
the light must reveal her. She wanted no 
more surprises that night, nor did she wish 
to cause any. The man stopped at the foot 
of the stairs, held his candle aloft to observe 
her sharply, then came forward with some 
hesitation. 

“T’m Jane,” she told him hastily, to re- 
move any doubt from his mind that she was 
human. 

“‘Jane?”’ he queried blankly, fixing sharp 
little eyes on her, holding the glare of the 
candle away from them. 

“Jane Starbird,” she insisted. She still 
knew that much, despite all the troubling 
uncertainties of this strange, vague house. 

“Jane Starbird,”’ he repeated, and grace- 
fully fixed in a staring eye the single glass 
that dangled at the end of a thin cord. She 
stolidly endured the scrutiny. She had said 
all that seemed required of her. ‘‘ Very 
well, very well,’ he said at last, and re- 
moved the glass to twirl it on the end of its 
cord and stare past her at the lighted door- 
way, rather helplessly, Jane thought. 

“Cousin Sarah!”’ he called. 

Jane turned. The doorway framed the 
tall figure of the woman who had danced 
alone. Her face was in shadow, but Jane 
could feel her eyes. 
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“This child calls herself Jane Starbird,”’ 
continued the man, still twirling his glass 
and holding the candle so that it lighted 
Jane. 

“Of course she is.”’ The woman took a 
step toward Jane as if to greet her, then 
paused awkwardly. “‘This is your Cousin 
Marcy Tedmon,” she said, “‘and I am your 
Cousin Sarah Tedmon.” 

Jane curtsied to each in turn. 

“Prettily done,”’ applauded Marcy Ted- 
mon, and again fixed his glass upon her. 
“The Starbirds had class—I’ve never de- 
nied it.” 

“Was it today we were expecting you?”’ 
demanded Sarah Tedmon. She came close 
at this, smoothed out Jane’s collar of lace, 
patted the folds of her silk dress and care- 
fully examined the tiny locket pendent 
from the gold chain about her neck. ‘“‘Was 
it today?” she repeated. 

Jane wanted to laugh—these people were 
both so queer. How could they not know 
she was expected after the long day of 
travel she’d had? But she knew the laugh 
would not be polite—perhaps the stopped 
clocks were to blame—so she began at 
once to tell them all about the wonderful 
day, her leaving the school, the gulls above 
the ferryboat, the delightful men in the 
smoking car, the very old train boy who 
knew about Tedmons and gave her peanuts. 
In her relief at having found humans in 
this still house—even if they did seem 
queer—she continued to talk, conscious 
that both listeners stared curiously at her. 

“Tt’s a lovely bit of silk,” said Sarah 
Tedmon, again fingering Jane’s dress when 
the narrative slowed. 

Jane had much more to tell, having 
merely paused for breath; but she now saw 
that she had probably talked too much, 
especially as neither of her listeners seemed 
excited by her adventures. 

“And I have the loveliest velvet coat 
and a hat with velvet and pink rosebuds,”’ 
she ventured. “Shall I show them to you 
now?”’ 

““A true Starbird!”’ 
nodded slowly. 

“Afterward, child—our dinner will be 
ready,” said the woman. 

“Wonderful!” said the man. ‘Here we 
have attained Nirvana, yet we dine.” 

A soft chime of bells sounded far off and 
they moved down the hall to a door which 
Marcy Tedmon opened upon a bright din- 
ing room. He stood aside and bowed as 
Sarah and Jane entered. Here was light in 
plenty at last, and Jane’s long-drooping 
spirit stiffened again. It was good not to 
feel any longer that you were exploring a 
cave where strange faintly illumined fig- 
ures suddenly stood out to scare you. It 
was an immense high-ceilinged room, heav- 
ily carpeted in red, with a mammoth side- 
board of dark wood almost filling one wall. 
There were many mirrors in this, with little 
shelves and balconies in front of them, 
some of these holding glassware of delicate 
shapes and many hues. Depending from 
the lofty ceiling above the round table was 
a splendid chandelier of crystals. Jane was 
dazzled by this magnificence and resolved 
to be so correct in her table manners that 
Miss Vrain herself might be compelled to 
applaud. 

They were served soup by an aged 
Chinese in a white jacket, and as Jane was 
without any desire for food, she had no ex- 
cuse for the least lapse in deportment. She 
was conscious as she trifled with the soup 
that Sarah Tedmon constantly stared at 
her. Marcy Tedmon seemed less inter- 
ested, though he chatted lightly when the 
plates had gone, remarking to Jane, ‘““You 
came through Tadmor in the Wilderness.” 

“T don’t remember,” she told him. Seth 
Hacker had not named such a place. 

“You did, though,” he persisted. 
other name is Union Hill.” 

Jane knew he must be joking. 

“Such a funny old town,” she said. 

“Tt is, it is. Old enough, and funny; 
funny in spots. Did you happen to notice 
the hotel? A ruinous structure, but with 
its signboard still gallantly swinging—the 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Always At Your 
Best—in a 
TOM WYE 


Style and colorings you 
know to be correct for 
the occasion—comfort, 
with that trim appearance . 
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dressed man. 


TOM WYE Knit Jackets, 
Lumber Jacks and Pull- 
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their styles, patterns and 
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them to you. The TOM 
WYE Label is your assur- 
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“For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want 
of a horse the rider was lost; being overtaken and slain by the enemy, all for want of care about 
a horse-shoe nail.” 

BenJAMIn Frankiin—Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


Tus probably expresses the ideas of every one connected 
with the MacMillan Expedition. 

One faulty detail, no matter how small, might condemn 
the MacMillan Arctic Exploration Trip to failure. 

It is significant that when the Chief Engineer of the S. S. 
Peary, mother ship of the expedition, laid in new tool equip- 
ment at Charlestown Navy Yard among the tools selected was 
a Black & Decker Quarter-Inch Portable Electric Drill. 

It is quite possible that the accomplishing of great things, 
and even the lives of men, might depend upon the proper opera- 
tion of this drill. 

Efficiency and dependability are built into all Black & Decker 
Electric Tools, and you will find them waging battles against 
time in almost every conceivable kind of human enterprise. 

In the great automobile centers of this country there are 
Manufacturers who are using thousands of Black & Decker 
Electric Tools for quantity production work. 

In hundreds of thousands of industries of all kinds Black 
& Decker Electric Tools make it possible for Millwrights to 
make installations and repairs with the least possible delay in 
manufacturing schedules. 


Black & Decker Electric Tools predominate ea 
Automotive Repair Shops, Plumbers, Sheet M 
Workers, and in fact in almost any line of endéavor. | 

It is not what we, the justly proud Manufacturer 
these tools, say about them that has made them the n 
popular tools of this class. 

It is the verdict of hundreds of thousaa 
satisfied users telling others of their experier 
and it is obvious that the tremendous prest 
which has accrued to the name Black & De 
must be the result of demonstrated superior 


You can secure BLACK € DECKER Portable Electric Drills, Electric : 
Drivers, Electric Socket Wrenches, Electric Tappers and Electric Grinders 
from the leading Mill Supply, Machinery, Plumbing, Sheet 
Metal, Automotive and Electrical Supply Houses. 


The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
TOWSON, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory—Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


Branch Offices with Service Stations in 


Boston New York San FRANcIScO ATLAD 
BurraLo PHILADELPHIA Sr. Louts DAL. 
DerroiIr BALTIMORE Kansas City Mont 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND Toro 
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| Hotel. There were poets to 
n those days.” 

gst in this, but Cousin Marcy 
‘talking mostly to himself, so 
ioked interested. 

curious structure that shelters 
aying next—‘“‘don’t you find 
ausing?’’ She wanted to tell 
had winked at her spitefully 
had not found it amusing, but 
¢no answer. “It’s quite per- 
ay. The architect did every- 
%1d to it. He must have been 
rit, entirely without prejudice 
, could be paltry in an expen- 
Gothie and Tudor and Ren- 
d jig-saw and spindles—all 
m. Yes, he must have been a 
ind those dear dead-and-gone 
1 him credit in the way they 
'd bedizened his creation. Go 
ooms tomorrow and shudder as 
sver shuddered. Plush! Red 
olush! Horsehair! Black wal- 
os, albums, gilded chairs, junk, 
unk, sanctified junk!” The 
idered poignantly himself. 
-ap!”’ suddenly put in Sarah 
.o had seemed to give the other 


, possibly.”” Marcy Tedmon 
s glass in assent. “‘It may have 
all, but I prefer to regard it as 
mument to the flamboyance of 
museum of its bad taste with 


” 


‘and Jane was alarmed to feel 
cated. Marcy Tedmon raised 
| brows whimsically. 

cher,” he suggested, “that she 
eousin—lI believe she is final— 
e her niche in this superb Ted- 
a”? 

ae upon Jane. Sarah Tedmon 
gged and was silent. 

feeling a little uneasy with this 
eouldn’t they talk humanly, as 
r did? She studied them side- 
ring what made them so queer. 
the dark stairway she had over- 
dance to the funny little music, 
non had seemed so young and 
1a glad face. Now her face was 
ny gladness, nor was it even 
except for the dark eyes that 
1 excitingly when she spoke. 
nt her very beautiful, but stern. 
ig above the white gown was 
here was a red rose in her dark 
her mouth, that had smiled in 
y dance, was set and hard. 

a good stiff expression,’ thought 
wondered why she should still 
ie woman was friendly in spite 
iness and apparent lack of in- 
e newcomer. 

dered, too, about Marcy Ted- 
covertly watched him with his 
te in what would, at the Vrain 
alled a refined manner, display- 
antage his delicately beautiful 
Is. He was much older than 
‘knew. His light hair, almost as 
own, was thin, but rather pret- 
dabove his high white forehead; 
3 narrow, tapering to a pointed 
Ss mouth was small. Sometimes 
ngagingly, showing white teeth 
’s, and then Jane liked him; at 
; he merely drew his lips away 
th in the motions of asmile, and 
lt that she didn’t like him—at 
10re than nice people were ac- 
ged to like a cousin. And he 
“distantly,” Jane put it. Why 
the funny little town Tadmor in 
1ess ? 

y own name in—in Union Hill,” 
ced, recalling the faded sign. 
edmon smiled, engagingly this 


> bit of the town’s frightful 
q saw our sign, of course. It 
t when it was put there forty 
‘Now it’s a hideous survival, a 
ockery—‘banking.’ I go in the 
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old place sometimes to chasten my spirit. 
I commune with its ghosts.” 

“Ghosts!’’ echoed Jane with sudden in- 
terest. 

“Oh, in abundance,” he assured her. 
“Ghosts of the old plenty. Ashes of gold! 
Embers of fortune! In there, I become a 
ghost myself—a convinced ghost. Even 
when I come out, I see clearly for a moment 
that life is no more than a good working 
illusion.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ agreed Jane absently. She 
had heard the voice of Seth Hacker in the 
kitchen and was swept by a sudden longing 
to hold his hand. 

“There were giants in those days,’’ con- 
tinued Marey Tedmon; ‘‘such splendid, 
careless giants. But now’’—he sighed with 
a curious relish—‘‘observe how piteously 
the stock has dwindled; how timid, how 
puny we are.” He fixed his glass to ap- 
praise Sarah Tedmon and Jane with a 
grimace of acid humor. ‘“‘We dwindled 
because the land exhausted itself. Only 
today Iread in the queer old diary of our la- 
mented Grandfather Tedmon, who was 
safely raising esculents in the first years 
after his toilsome march across the plains— 
before the devil let him find much gold. He 
is so prideful, so naive; he records a water- 
melon weighing one hundred and thirty- 
one pounds, a turnip that fitted into a 
barrel, a cabbage thirteen feet six inches in 
circumference, a potato larger than his hat. 
He appears to take all the credit to himself 
for these monstrosities. He writes like a 
proud father. Excusable, perhaps, remem- 
bering the girth of our present vegetables. 
An entertaining old chap he must have 
been. And not so old, either. At the end 
of his journal his son has copied the choice 
epitaph that one can barely read today on 
his headstone—‘ Captain Phineas Tedmon, 
a good man and true, of a graceful person, a, 
humane disposition, his deportment open 
and generous, his conversation social and 
free, his life spirited and active, his death 
sudden and unexpected.’ Smug but rather 
jolly, don’t you think? And wouldn’t he be 
shocked today if he were let to see the de- 
generacy of melons and cabbages and 
turnips and Tedmons? Wouldn’t his com- 
ments be ‘social and free’? I warrant you!” 

“You’re boring the child,”’ said Sarah 
Tedmon in her colorless voice. 

The speaker shrugged delicately and 
made the bare motion of smiling which 
Jane had remarked. 

“No, indeed I am not bored,” she pro- 
tested. “I like to hear about such big 
vegetable products; we have two of the 
biggest geese at school, and some funny 
goslings, all fluffy, that can swim as good 
as their parents, and all day they squawk, 
‘Charlie, Charlie!’ Charlie is the chore 
boy and they like him very much, and fol- 
low him; Charlie says it’s a wonderful 
feeling to be looked up to.” 

“* All-too-human Charles! How we cher- 
ish our goosy tributes!’”” murmured Marcy. 

“And do you look like your grand- 
father?”’ concluded Jane. 

“Would you think it from that eloquent 
epitaph?”’ he demanded, shrugging again 
the narrow shoulders. “‘No, my child, I 


, 


look so different that once no expense was e 


spared to render me not a true Tedmon. 
It doesn’t become me, of course, to ap- 
praise the results. Tomorrow, though, you 
shall behold grandfather in the person of 
my dear brother Wiley. The resemblance 
is marked.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen Cousin Wiley,” she told 
him. ‘‘When I first went to school he came 
in a big shiny carriage e 

“He would, he would—a genius for efful- 
gence!” 

Cousin Marcy said this almost to him- 
self, so Jane took no notice. 

“_____ and he brought me such a lot of 
wonderful presents and all the girls thought 
he was stunning and Miss Vrain told Miss 
Belding he was rather magnificent, and 
that nice little old train boy today knew 
him and said he was a prancer. I wonder 
what a prancer is?” 

“You'll see tomorrow. My afflicted 
brother prances even now. He has a gift for 
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Famous concert band of 
the University of Illinois, 

Ibert Austin Harding, 
director, the foremost of all 
American college bands. 
Members earn  scholar- 
ships by their playing 
ability. Conn instruments 
are used. 
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XG OST every boy and girl wants to play a musical instrument. It’s easy 
to get together a group to form a band or orchestra, and it is now 
possible to obtain a complete set of high grade instruments at no cost to the 
school or institution. 


Conn’s Liberal New Rental Plan 
Makes This Possible 


Conn provides a complete set of instruments, requiring only small monthly 
rental payments which are credited in full toward the purchase of these instru- 
ments if you decide to buy. Thus you can be sure of the success of your band 
before investing, and have the use of good instruments to encourage the players. 


World-Famous Conn Instruments 
on Easy Purchase Plan 


Our amazingly liberal purchase plan enables organizations to easily obtain com- 
plete set of genuine Conn instruments such as used by Sousa, Conway, Crea- 
tore, Kryland the other leaders in concert bands, symphony, opera and popular 
orchestras. This is an entirely new plan, with terms so exceedingly low that 
everyone may take advantage of it. Conn’s are chosen not only for their beau- 
tiful tone but their easier playing qualities, light reliable action, due to Conn’s 
exclusive processes and features. 


“An Easier Way to Earn a College Education” 


Just off the press, this book gives the actual experiences of many 
who have played their way to success with Conn instruments. 
You can do the same—send for your copy of this new book, Free. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS ON ANY CONN 


Send coupon or write today for details of 
exceptional offers mentioned above, also for prices 
and free literature on any instrument. Remember 
Conn is the only maker of every instrument used in 
the band. With all their exclusive features, Conns 
cost no more than others. Highest honors at 
all world expositions since 1892. Conn violins 
are acknowledged superior by famous artists. WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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C. G. CONN, LTD., 936 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Waterproof — Resists Hardest Wear 
Easiest to Clean 


OVERFLOR is super-protection for all hard-used floors. It 

resists the most rigorous wear. It is impervious to water, 

weather, oil and grease. It beautifies by creating a fresh, whole- 
some effect, tile-like in appearance—and easiest to clean. 


Koverflor is used on the floors of Porches, Kitchens, Bathrooms, 
Cellars, Garages, Factories, Stores, Warehouses, Hospitals, Public 
Buildings, Railway Cars, andon thedecks of Steamships and Yachts. 


It is applied with a brush. It may be had in solid colors at 


hardware and paint stores. 


Prove the Merits of KOVERFLOR Yourself 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send us $1.40 for a quart or 75c for a pint can. Sent postpaid. (Pacific Coast 
Points—quart, $1.60, pint 90c.) State color desired: Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch Blue, Dust, 
Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, Grey, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Koverflor sent free on request. 


(S.E.P.—9-19) 


Amount enclosed. Color Check here for booklet. 
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STANDARD VARNISH WorKS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 562 Howard St.—Grand Rapids, 506 Oakland Ave., S. W.—London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH Co. of Illinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
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it—the only man I’ve known who could 
swagger lying in bed.” 

Again he smiled in the way that made 
Jane not like him. The thin lips framed a 
smile, but the eyes were cold and aloof. It 
was then that Jane felt that Sarah Ted- 
mon wasn’t liking Cousin Marcy at any 
time. She had spoken but seldom during 
the meal and she seemed to hold herself 
away from him. Jane wondered about this. 
Sarah, she considered, was queer enough, 
without disliking this other amiable cousin 
who spoke so delightfully even if much of 
his talk did prove to be “‘distant.” 

Cousin Marcy finished his coffee, which 
Sarah had poured from a silver urn, and the 
meal came to an end. Jane was glad of this, 
because her mind was playing tricks. Lis- 
tening to Marcy Tedmon, she would all at 
once be back on the ferryboat, or on the 
train, and her head would nod. They arose 
and Marcy said good night to them. 

“T shall go to tell poor Wiley that he’ll 
have a fresh young caller tomorrow—one 
who last saw him in all his panoply of mag- 
nificence.”’ 

“Pray do,” said Jane, feeling that for- 
mality was demanded of her. 

When he had gone, Jane saw Sarah Ted- 
mon relax from the curious severity of 
bearing she had maintained. 

““Come, my dear, you’ve had a hard day 
and you're half asleep. I’ll go up with you.”’ 

It gave Jane a queer feeling to have 
Sarah call her ‘‘my dear,’’ and she won- 
dered why, and why she felt too shy to take 
Sarah’s hand as they mounted the stairs 
and traversed the long hall. In the room, 
Sarah opened her trunk, found a nightdress, 
then made Jane sit in one of the big chairs 
while she knelt to unbutton the glossy 
boots. 

“T’m frightfully sorry,’ she said, sud- 
denly looking up from this task, and Jane 
was startled to note that her eyes had 
blinked tiny drops out on the long lashes. 

“Sorry for what?” asked Jane, beginning 
to be inexplicably sorry herself. 

But Sarah bowed her head again and 
finished her removal of the boots. 

Then she said, “‘You must keep these. 
Some day they’ll mean a lot to you.” 

“They mean a lot to me now,”’ insisted 
Jane. “TI think they’re lovely.” 

Sarah stood up and became brisk. 


’ 


, 
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“Off with your things and into \ 
directed. But then, while Jane | 
undressed, Sarah held her again in | 
regard. “I do wish you were 
younger,” she said. “You are tog 


baby, but not old enough to _ 


“To understand what?” d 

“Oh, things—things!” Sarah 
her arms in a sweep of desperatig 

“Miss Vrain said I did very y 
studies,’”’ protested Jane. 4 

“I’m glad,” said Sarah, The 
turned to go, “‘ Keep that memory 
ure with your beautiful shoes, ] 
life is shutting in all around yo 
things, little remembered things, 
you to keep windows in it—loo 
look out of.” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” agreed Jane, w 
what she was sure of. She 4 
lovely as she stood by the door; 4] 
she held made a play of light and 
over her set face, her dark hair || 
red rose tucked there and her trail 
dress. | 
“Good night,’ said Sarah, a 
quickly. | 

“Funny, funny,” said Jane tos 
‘Everyone is funny here.” | 

Then she realized with an y 
shock that she was alone. Betw 
even funny humans there stretch 
and miles of dark hallway along wi 
ple—any people—could walk with 
ing a sound, along which she wou! 
run if anything terrible should 
She bounced out of bed and drew t} 
little open. And she mustn’t forgi 
way to run if that became needful, 
stood a moment by the opened doi. 
came the faintest tinkle of far-awal 
That funny Sarah Tedmon, she) 
was dancing again, advancing, | 
smiling joyously as she curtsied to 
ished floor. | 

This banished Jane’s fears. | 
would happen now. She was in be 
relaxed. The house began to thro 
ferryboat with deep, rhythmic pu) 
then there was the dulled rattle 
train. Presently the little old train 
offering her enormous melons whidl 
how, he carried in a small basket bef 
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brbert Merignon was the last on 
he was to come to her tonight, 
e escaped from the crowd that 
s dressing room when the fight 


played a love waltz. 

at the table next to Madame 
» talking of the victory over the 
(talian which gave Norbert the 
ypean champion. 

,gent hour he was the idol of his 
she Paris of the fencing cham- 
1e of the best clubs and gayest 
e city, both in its leisure and its 
ield a few fast-fading souvenirs 
ance of the Empire. 

rs earlier, when Norbert was 
| his father, old Louis Merig- 
greatest Merignon of them all,” 
sd—retired. He was more than 
shalf his lifetime he had been an 
fencing champion; also victor 
‘duels. He was strong as ever, 
ia diet of old Burgundy and red 
r than constant training fare. 
en built up a record almost as 
ind was acknowledged as the 
impion hors de classe, both with 
hée. He still lacked some of his 
hesse, but a fencer develops 
ind rarely reaches his prime until 
‘irties. 

: Dorzial moved slowly along the 
listened. 

jell you that old Pére Merignon 
xased. He thought the score was 
-for a Merignon.” 4 
oui. Several mattres d’armes 
le same—that Niardi outfought 
e beginning, and only went to 
he end through nerves. Hostile 
me thing might have happened 
t had the bout been in Rome.” 
true,” the first man agreed. ‘‘A 
n to eight is not decisive, espe- 
1 Merignon. If the old one had 
obably it would have been dif- 


2 Dorzial sat upright. Then her 
vas taken by a commotion at the 
own arrival at Larue’s had been 
but that of Norbert Merignon 
nph. He passed quickly through 
to her table, handing an opera 
2 eager waiter, his long evening 
other, while a ripple of applause 
acclamation. 

-Merignon had grown to man- 
ining his handsome fairness. His 
yere regular and his gray eyes 
ide apart. Unlike most French- 
@ period, he was clean shaven. 
was strong and inclined to be 
le had typical Merignon hands, 
white, with long, powerful but 
ngers that were only apparently 


id reached to that of Madame 
uising it to his lips. She leaned 
sagerly and anxiously, noticing 
ice was pale, that his smile was 
us he made a stiff half salute in 
o the ovation. 

I couldn’t come earlier, Fer- 
de bent toward her, speaking in 
“My father wanted to see me.” 
is it, mon ami?” She looked full 
ce. 
gged his shoulders. Sapigny arose 
hair, excusing himself. A pres- 
e hand brought Norbert back to 
on. 

mind now.” He held a cham- 
ss to the waiter. ‘‘I’m thirsty. 
was long.” He laughed nery- 
ut suppose I may drink now.” 

, What is it?” 
ed his arm, regardless that people 
them. 

to spoil the party, Fernande,”’ he 
t we must leave early. I cannot 
t all night.” 
again repeat my question?” she 
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SPLENDID WITH SWORDS 


(Continued from Page 27)- 


“No, ma chére,” he replied slowly. ‘“To- 
morrow morning I go to the Salle Merignon 
to take—to take a fencing lesson.” 

The words wrenched themselves from 
him and he began to laugh nervously. 

“You—take a fencing lesson—you—the 
champion ——”’ 

“Tt is an order,” he interrupted. “It is 
an order from my father. He said that my 
victory was unworthy of us.” 

“But you have beaten Duprez, Ber- 
thier—all the French; the Dutchman, 
Willmetz; the Belgians, Austrians, Hun- 
garians—everybody. Yes, I know, Niardi 
defeated them too; but tonight you con- 
quered him. Cheer up, Norbert, I won’t 
have you this way.’’ She smiled, pushing 
the glass toward him, continuing: “It 
isn’t fair. Your father was the great cham- 
pion, but you are the champion. You can 
beat Niardi again. You can beat anyone in 
the world. Can’t you?” She hurled the 
question at him. 

‘“Why—why, of course,”’ he stammered; 
“anyone in the world.”” He again began to 
laugh. “Let them all come. I’ll tell that 
to my father.” 

“But you will not take the fencing les- 
son?’ she questioned sharply. 

He arose, beckoning the vestiaire. He 
bowed before her and again kissed her 
hand, smiling. The orchestra continued the 
love waltz. Parties at several tables raised 
their glasses as the pair passed out. They 
stepped into Madame Dorzial’s victoria, 
waiting at the curb. They drove slowly 
through Elysian fields, where lights, lining 
heavy verdured walks, gleamed like jewels. 
Then under starlit heavens, they came to 
the Bois and passed into its perfumed 
silence. 

Precisely at nine o’clock the following 
morning, Louis Merignon turned from the 
Boulevard St.-Michel into the Rue Mon- 
sieur le Prince, an ancient street that ambles 
across the Quartier Latin to the Carrefour 
de l’Odéon, managing somehow to keep the 
freshness of historic memories. The ap- 
pointment with his son was for an hour 
later, but he was restless at the apartment, 
where, since the death of his wife a few 
years before, he lived with only Baptiste, 
an old servant. Norbert then preferred to 
take a garconniére across the river, near a 
popular fencing club of which he was a 
member. Both the apartment and the 
Salle Merignon were old-fashioned, with no 
modern conveniences. 

The old man was still in the ill temper of 
the night before. He wore no hat, from 
habit. His close-cropped white hair stood 
straight up and he gnawed at his heavy 
mustache, as he strode along, balancing 
and half thrusting, as though it were a 
rapier, the light cane that he carried. 
Every inch of his powerful body was as 
challenging and impressive as the illustri- 
ous swordsmen, plumed and spurred, who 
trod that same street centuries before—all 
the great heroes of Dumas peére, Athos and 
d’Artagnan, arm in arm, with clanking 
blades, hurrying to a favorite tavern; the 
elusive Aramis slipping from a darkened 
courtyard at dawn; or the elegant Porthos, 
there recounting mighty deeds of valor or 
admitting minor villainies. 

He came to the wide gloomy doorway, 
over which, stamped in ancient brass, was 
the name Merignon. Above the name a 
pair of crossed foils were attached with 
rusty rivets to the gray wall. The swords 
had been replaced from time to time, but 
the name had remained since it was first 
placed there by Pierre Merignon, nearly a 
hundred years before. He passed through 
a dark gallery into a wide flagged court, 
then through a narrower, darker passage 
into a smaller court, one entire side of 
which, on the ground floor, was the salle 
d’armes. 

Even though Louis Merignon had re- 
tired from public bouts, he still kept the 
salle open for the benefit of a few intimate 
friends, fencers who were growing old like 


himself. Sometimes younger men would 
drop in and beg for a tryout with the fa- 
mous master. After allowing himself to be 
touched several times, often he would 
attack with the ferocity of a panther, his 
blade a living thing that no eye could fol- 
low. Then he would laugh uproariously, 
until he shook. 

“These youngsters,” he would explain, 
indicating an opponent who might be only 
a few years younger than himself, ‘‘for 
them to be great fencers, they must’ have 
the fighting heart.”’ 

He would demonstrate that the psychol- 
ogy of escrime is such that technic—even 


-when perfect—is not sufficient when the 


entire body is defended by a pin point, held 
at the sword’s length. In practice, with 
mask, glove, canvas vest and buttoned foil, 
fencing is not dangerous except when a 
blade breaks. But Louis always fenced as 
though there were no button over the 
deadly point. He often talked of his dead 
brother Charles, who, he declared, was the 
greatest man with foils that ever lived, so 
delicate and accurate was his play. But he 
could never beat Louis, although his tech- 
nic was perhaps greater. 

“You are too gentle. You must be rough 
and terrible, like me,’’ Louis would tell him, 
then rushing in brutally and with lightning 
speed beating down the other’s blade. 

He always used this illustration when 
giving lessons to Norbert, and so impressed 
the youth that the pair unconsciously be- 
came duelists rather than fencers whenever 
they crossed swords. The father was think- 
ing now of the prowess of the son as he ad- 
vanced to the glass doorway of thesalle, 
meanwhile continuing to slash about with 
his cane. He stopped short, his frown fad- 
ing, as Laure St. Vincent arose from the 
stone step where she had been sitting wait- 
ing for him. 

At twenty-four, Laure was almost as tall 
as the average man, proportionately wide- 
shouldered, full-chested and with the same 
dark eyes and curling hair of infancy. She 
wore a light summer frock, and a big. straw 
hat that almost concealed her face. Her 
mother, now an invalid, took much of her 
attention; but she also considered it part 
of her daily duty, and her pleasure, to see 
“Pére Merignon,” as she always called 
him. In fact, since Norbert had gone 
away, she accompanied him at night to all 
the fencing bouts that he insisted upon at- 
tending and where he often served either as 
referee or judge. She walked quickly to 
him, before he reached the door, put her 
arms about his neck and kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

“What is it, pére?”’ she asked. “‘ Norbert 
didn’t speak to me last night, and you 
were silent all the way home.” 

“T’ve ordered him here,” the old man re- 
plied. He smiled at the girl, but his voice 
was harsh. “I have things to say and to 
teach him.” 

He thrust the key into the lock, kicking 
at the door. She followed him into the 
salle, watched him stride across the worn 
rubber mats that divided the stained par- 
quetry and fling his stick and coat on the 
leather bench, used by spectators, that 
lined the wall underneath the long racks of 
swords. She stood on the mat, the same 
from which she had first seen Norbert with 
sword in hand twenty years before. She 
hesitated, then ran to him, as he was tak- 
ing a foil from its hook on the wall, and 
placed a hand on his arm. 

“Don’t be too hard on him, pére. After 
all, he did win.” 

Louis Merignon turned away and began 
parrying against a stationary foil, the hilt of 
which was fixed in the wall. The girl 
wandered up and down the room, beside 
the sword racks, reading the names of the 
owners written above each pair of blades. 
Many names were of men who made France 
famous during both Republic and Empire. 
She stopped before the name of a great 
statesman of a dozen years before. She 
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remembered the incident of that man’s 
visits to the salle that resulted in Louis 
Merignon’s promotion from chevalier to 
officier of the Legion of Honor. She was 
very young, but she remembered reading 
about the duel fought by the statesman, 
where Merignon had acted as a second. 
The statesman was wounded, and somehow 
the quarrel then turned upon the second. 

Merignon, although nearly fifty, gladly 
accepted the challenge, and the pair ar- 
ranged to fight at the Pare des Princes the 
following morning at dawn. The matter 
became so public, with a cabinet minister 
incapacitated, that they were warned not to 
draw anywhere in France. Italy and Bel- 
gium issued similar warnings, but the neu- 
tral state of Monaco didn’t quite realize 
what was happening until the affair was 
over, when Merignon telegraphed to the 
anxious statesman: 

“We went on guard. I lunged and it was 
finished.’’ 

Convenient friends, with speedy horses, 
rushed Merignon into the again friendly 
French territory and his opponent into a 
hospital, where he languished, but eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Laure smiled pensively, as again she 
turned toward the fencer, slashing away at 
the fixed blade, and again seized his arm. 

“You said yourself, six months ago, 
when he beat Berthier, that he was a real 
champion. You were proud of him then.” 

“But you saw him last night.”” The old 
man’s yoice was harsher than before. 
“Niardi almost had him beaten, and might 
have won, if the crowd hadn’t jeered so that 
he went to pieces. Norbert’s style—my 
style—is faultless and the crowd didn’t 
know. But I know. There was no force in 
him. It was his name and reputation that 
won, not himself.” 

“What was the trouble?’” the girl asked 
gloomily, as she looked at the other, their 
eyes almost on the same level. 

“The trouble!’”’ Louis laughed bitterly. 
“That woman in the front row, beside 
Sapigny. The one who threw the sacré 
violets. She always throws violets.” 

“You mean Madame Fernande Dorzial?”’ 

‘Par bleu, I suppose she has a name. I 
mean the black woman—the snake woman. 
He is with her always.” 

“But Madame Dorzial is a grande dame, 
and very beautiful. She might help him in 
many ways.” 

“He is a fool.” 

The old man turned away, making say- 
age passes with his foil, while the girl 
wandered listlessly across the room and sat 
on the bench, her eyes half closed. She 
looked up, startled, as someone took her 
hand. 

It was Norbert. The door of the salle had 
been left open and his feet made no sound 
on the rubber mats. 

“Bonjour, Laure,”’ he said softly, raising 
her fingers to his lips. j 

““Why do you do that, Norbert?” She 
drew her hand away. ‘‘You never kissed 
my hand before. Always you kiss me on 
the cheek, since we were children.” 

“Tt’s his new way,” the voice of Louis 
rasped behind them. 

The young man turned nervously. The 
girl started to rise, but Louis gestured for 
her to remain where she was. 

“Bonjour, mon pére.”’ Norbert’s voice 
sounded smothered and he attempted to 
laugh. In one hand he carried a straw hat 
with gay-colored ribbon. In the other was 
a silk handkerchief with which he wiped 
moisture from his flushed forehead. “I’ve 
come, because you ordered me, father.” 
He tried visibly to check his nervousness. 
“But I am not going to be shamed.” His 
laugh became reckless as he turned to the 
girl. ‘Laure, he wants to give me a fenc- 
ing lesson. Well, I won’t have it.’”’ He 
again faced his father, defiant. 

“Oui, mon enfant!”? Despite the words, 
the voice of Louis was a lash. “I will give 
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their places, two on each side of the run- 
way. The referee was Rosny, the famous 
emeritus professional from the army school 
at Joinville-le-Pont and a ferocious left- 
hander in his day. He was hard-faced and 
rough, and the only person there, except 
the proletariat in the upper galleries, not 
either in evening dress or uniform. He 
scowled at the crowd with disfavor, even 
when it recognized him and began to ap- 
plaud. Rosny was easily the best referee in 
Paris, and the business is admittedly diffi- 
cult. Fencing is as intricate as chess, but 
allows only the fraction of a second for the 
next move, instead of unlimited leisure. 
There are four judges, because each fencer 
needs two pairs of eyes, one pair on each 
side of the piste, watching every part of his 
body. Even so, the play is so fast that in 
championship bouts the buttons on the 
blades are equipped with points d’arrét, 
tiny projecting points of steel, not long 
enough to wound, but to tear the vest and 
help establish proof that a touch has been 
made. 

Rosny climbed upon a high stool at the 
side of the piste and announced that the 
contest was to be fought with the épée, and 
for six touches to the winner. He decreed 
that for the first period, or until one man 
secured three touches, Merignon would 
have the far end of the piste and Renard the 
end near the, entrance stairway. There 
would be a two-minute rest between pe- 
riods, after which the antagonists would 
reverse positions. 

The waiting was tense. Then up the 
steps to the platform Norbert Merignon 
leaped, smiling. He was all in white. His 
low shoes, long stockings, knee breeches, 
vest and gauntlet that reached half up his 
arm were immaculate. Even the mask, 
held under one arm, was white. He held a 
sword in his right hand, and ran down the 
piste, saluting the blast of applause and 
volley of flowers. He was pelted with roses 
from the boxes, and the cheers increased 
when Madame Dorzial, smiling into his 
eyes, held up, with both hands, a bouquet 
of pale violets. He was forced to kneel in 
order to reach them. He was clumsy, em- 
barrassed with both mask and sword, and 
almost dropped them. Finally he put the 
mask on his head, upturned, leaving the 
face free, and held in place at the back of 
the neck by the padded clasp, so that it re- 
sembled a white helmet perched on his 
blond hair. 

Monsieur Renard appeared on the plat- 
form almost unnoticed, mask down and 
features ‘invisible. He was a contrast to 
Merignon in all particulars but one. The 
height was about the same, but he was 
heavier than the champion, a more power- 
ful frame and with none of the young man’s 
elegance. He was in black, including the 
mask. Through the close meshes it was 
evident to near observers that he wore a 
head covering that left only the eyes and 
mouth free. His right hand dangled a 
sword negligently, the button scraping the 
floor. The left hand was doubled on his 
hip. He waited, motionless, watching. 

Norbert Merignon was in the act of 
picking up a flower that landed on the 
piste, when he brought himself standing 
with a jerk. The crowd, watching Merig- 
non, realized the presence of the unknown. 
There was a long cheer, then complete 
silence. The men stood as though cast in 
molds, Renard with head thrust slightly 
forward, legs spread apart, left hand still 
on the hip. 

Something sardonic, ominous, about the 
black, bulky figure, increased the tension. 
It was broken by Rosny asking if they were 
ready. 

Renard slowly, without otherwise chang- 
ing position, raised his sword to salute. 
Norbert, embarrassed, was forced to place 
the bouquet on the floor, But he quickly 
recovered poise, slipped the mask over his 
face, wheeled about, his sword held out 
from the body and above his head. Rosny 
leaned from the high stool over the run- 
way, both fencers presenting their blades, 
while he examined the points d’arrét. 
Laconically he ordered, ‘‘En garde!” 
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The tips of the swords tapped against 
each other for only the fraction of a second. 
Both blades then whirled over heads in a 
lightning salute that seared the air, and 
both men had sprung backward to size 
each other from a safe distance. 

Norbert was in a beautiful fencing posi- 
tion. His legs were well apart, one before 
the other. His left, balancing arm was far 
behind him in exact alignment, his right 
elbow crooked into the body, his hand com- 
pletely covered by the coquille of the sword, 
the point of which swayed ever so slightly 
in a menacing circle, darting a few inches 
in and out, threatening as asnake’s tongue. 

Monsieur Renard, in his leap, apparently 
moved on springs, landing \in exactly the 
same position as when first on guard, the 
left hand, negligent, it seemed, on his hip, 
body three-quarters turned toward his 
opponent, masked head thrust forward 
carelessly, insolently. 

Merignon moved slowly, forward then 
back, a dancing step, his bright blade shoot- 
ing out wickedly, always revolving in a thin 
circle. Renard came forward a pace, his 
weapon held straight from a rigid forearm, 
after the Italian school. Norbert gave 
ground, then quickly lunged. The un- 
known dropped both body and sword point 
toward the floor, missing Merignon’s foot 
by the fraction of an inch, as the other’s 
blade scraped the side of his mask. The 
crowd applauded as the fencers halted and 
the judges consulted. Rosny waved them 
back. It was quite evident that Merignon 
has touched the other only with the flat of 
the blade, whereas it is only the point that 
counts. But the crowd began to banter the 
unknown. 

The fencers began the same tactics. 
Again Renard, with head recklessly for- 
ward, played for Merignon’s foot, and this 
time Norbert’s point landed fair on the 
mask. The scorers marked up the first 
touch in his favor. 

The young man pushed up the mask, 
smiled at the galleries and saluted in the 
direction of Madame Dorzial. 

“Bravo, Norbert!’’ she called. 

“You've got him!” was the roar of the 
crowd. 

The third time, ‘“‘ En garde!’’ and Norbert 
lunged so quickly that scarcely anyone 
realized he had made a second touch, full 
on the body. It was the old simple but suc- 
cessful trick often used by his father in 
duels, a straight thrust, so fast that the 
other had no time to parry. Rosny called 
the score of two points against Renard, 
who, as before, remained motionless at his 
end of the piste, mask down. 

Norbert tried to repeat the coup, but this 
time Renard turned the blade over -his 
shoulder. However, he attempted no ri- 
poste, even though Merignon nearly slipped 
in his rapid retreat. The blades crossed in 
the first real passage of arms. Merignon 
then lunged in the lower line. His blade 
was met by a parry en seconde, so strong 
and sure that his arm tingled, and he 
was forced to give ground. But Renard 
again failed to follow the advantage. For 
the third time he tried for the foot, and the 
speedy Norbert again caught him in the 
mask. 

The score was now three to nothing. 
Rosny ordered the interval and reversal of 
positions. The audience became caustic. 
They had seen only a few minutes of fight- 
ing, counting time out between touches. 
Aside from the Merignon speed, the per- 
formance had not been of championship 
caliber. There were signs of displeasure for 
the unknown, who remained quietly at his 
new position on the runway. Norbert 
chatted with Madame Dorzial and Sapigny, 
called a greeting to Rosny and smiled at 
the crowd. Once he caught sight of Laure 
and started to salute with his sword, but 
then he could not find her. 

Rosny called time and the fencers again 
advanced to the center of the piste. They 
saluted with the same speed as at the be- 
ginning. Renard began the tactics that 
marked his earlier failures, only this time he 
did not wait for the other’s showy shadow 
fencing, but stooped and lunged so quickly 
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that the point d’arrét tore a hole in Merig- 
non’s shoe. Rosny signaled a halt; the 
scorers gave the unknown his first point, 
while Norbert, wincing, nursed the foot 
with his hand. 

Again the adversaries were on guard. As 
the. blades touched, Renard gave a low 
chuckle, the first sound he had uttered. It 
did not reach the judges, but Norbert 
heard plainly. He felt as though something 
icy had touched him. Then sweat broke out 
afresh. Suddenly he knew. He realized 
that the man before him was a great 
swordsman, and that his own earlier scores 
meant little. He remembered the powerful 
parry that almost numbed his arm a few 
minutes before. The eyes of the satanic 
figure gleamed through the black meshes of 
the mask. Norbert’s hand shook slightly as 
he forced himself to position. 

Renard’s point then flicked under his 
pommel, lightly as a breeze ripples a lake. 
The young man gave a nervous salute to 
the judges, acknowledging the touch that 
made the score but one up in favor of him- 
self. But he was not a champion to take 
the situation badly. He came up for the 
next tilt cautiously, but alert as ever, and 
full of fight. 

Renard also came up warily, with the 
wariness of an Indian. He had changed 
entirely from the first period. He still 
crouched, but his head was thrown back. 
His blade was held in against the body. 
after the French school, his left hand out 
in balance instead of idle on the hip. He 
crept forward inch by inch. Then he would 
spring back, only to lunge in what was al- 
most part of the same leap. He might have 
been the human embodiment of Bagheera, 
the jungle panther, black as the pit, terrible 
as the demon, with agility, stealth and 
grace. 

The blades moved so fast that the judges 
could not follow them. They were living, 
leaping flames, crackling, hissing, as they 
rasped, clanged, slithered in furious thrusts, 
parries and ripostes. Except for the sound 
of steel on steel, the amphitheater was silent. 
Such swordplay had never before been seen. 
One of the greatest chapters of fencing his- 
tory was in the making. 

The crowd was cataleptic. The St.- 
Cyrians, in their gallery, looked like bright 
painted wooden soldiers all bent forward at 
the same angle from the waist, their eyes 
round, fixed, staring. Society in the circle 
of boxes resembled a waxworks, gorgeous, 
immovable. The proletariat hung like a 
motionless black cloud in its upper uni- 
verse. 

For minutes the furious fight raged up 
and down the runway. Time after time 
each man’s blade would slide off the other’s 
body. Then they would bore in with ri- 
postes so savage that the two sweating 
forms would meet breast to breast, the 
pommels ringing as they touched—ringing 
like bells. 

Merignon brought into play everything 
that he knew, every trick, simple and in- 
tricate, that his father had taught him since 
he was a child. He heard Renard’s dia- 
bolic chuckle a second time. He was tiring, 
and his opponent was a man of steel who 
came on and on. Lights flashed before his 
eyes and he was drowning in the sweat that 
poured from him, until the thick vest was 
saturated. 

The professionals in the rows near the 
piste were clinging to the edges of their 
chairs. Niardi’s usually dark countenance 
was bloodless and his eyes burned. Laure 
St. Vincent had crowdedfront. She crouched 
behind and clung to the referee’s stool, 
hatless, her hair wet, white face turned up. 
Old Rosny sat hunched forward and with 
a petrified smile. Madame Dorzial was 
lifeless, with broken bits of a fan on her 
knees. 

Norbert leaped far back for a half-second 
reprieve, then came on, desperate. He at- 
tempted a complicated and almost obsolete 
play with the épée that he had learned from 
his father, followed by a vicious lunge en 
seconde. His opponent met everything as 
though he had announced his intentions, 
and with uncanny calculation, parrying the 
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hands and with a forearm wiped : 
that poured over his eyes. No one 
him. No one paid any attention. 
dered vaguely why they did not. 
ery burst upon him, a deafening sl 
single voice of the mob. 

“Merignon!” it screamed. “M 
Vive Merignon!”’ 

He looked up dazedly, then wild! 
dreds, thousands were flinging thi 
toward the piste, upsetting benche 
ing the aisle railings. They swarn 
therunway. Hesaw Fernande Dorz 
ing to Sapigny in a frenzy, her dress 
most away. He saw the tall form: 
St. Vincent standing on the refere( 
laughing and crying. High up, ontl 
ders of the crowd, that was led by 
who laughed as at a good joke, 
borne in triumph—his father. 


Aldo Niardi had no long feneit 
tions like the Merignons. He didno 
full-armed, into the arena of cha 
He was the son of peasants, cast 
city as a riddance, but where het 
to get a job cleaning the salle d 
Strompini, the great Florentine ma 

About the age of fifteen he began 
with foils. One day Strompini ¢ 
gave him a lesson. Ten years late 
almost as accomplished as the m: 
when Strompini sailed away 10 | 
fortune in the Argentine, he left th 
man in charge of the salle at Flor 
lowing him a percentage of receip 
business did not flourish at first. T 
“‘Niardi’’ was not a lure to pup 
after the sensational conquest of 
marred only by the fight with 
Merignon. 

The Niardi villa was on the out 
the city, beyond the toll gates and 
factories, at the beginning of 1 
twisting, dusty road to Fiesole. f 
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RELAX! 


VERY tension—every tightening of the muscles—takes some- 
thing out of us—uses up our energy. Feeling tired is nature’s 
way of expressing this loss. 7 


The only way to regain this energy is to relax. During our hours 
of relaxation we “build up” and again feel fresh. 


The new ability to relax while riding is the greatest boon which 
has ever come to motoring. This has been accomplished by means 
of Stabilation. 


With your car Stabilated you soon discover that your car springs 
are no longer able to rebound with suf- 
ficient violence to throw you from the 
seat. With this knowledge, your hitherto 
constant motoring tension gives way to a 
complete willingness to sit back and relax 
~ —rest. Your many motoring hours then 
cease to tire you. Instead, they refresh 
— you—bountifully. 


Human energy is too priceless to waste— 
~ energy is life itself—don’t waste yours. 


Get in touch with your nearest Stabilator Dealer —or 
your own car dealer. He will demonstrate right on 
your own car this new ability to ride relaxed. An out- 
standing number of the foremost car builders are now 
building Stabilation and Relaxation into their cars as a 
standard factory feature—you will value one of these 
cars more and more as you roll off mile after mile. Why 
buy motoring fatigue when you can buy motoring rest? 


John Warren Watson Company 
Original and sole manufacturers of Stabilation 


24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 


WATSON 


_STABILATORS 


sion tears us down — Relaxation builds us up 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
was still but thirty years old, therefore 
young for a professional maitre d’armes. 
But like most young Italians, he possessed 
a wife and growing family. 

In private bouts at the salle d’armes, or 
in the garden behind the villa, where he in- 
stalled a canvas piste, Aldo Niardi was one 
of the most classic fencers that ever lived. 
He was long, lithe, agile as Harlequin. His 
body was a springy steel rod, so slender 
that when on guard he offered a very nar- 
row surface where a sword point could land. 
His reach was tremendous, and his arm 
also was of tempered steel. As an exponent 
of Italian fencing, with the sword pommel 
strapped tight to the wrist, Niardi was in- 
vincible. But in public bouts he was never 
the same. Born of the lower orders, he 
vainly tried to acquire the sang-froid of the 
noblesse. His scores were never so convinc- 
ing as they should have been, even when the 
applause was with him. In his bout with 
Norbert Merignon he broke the French- 
man’s guard time after time, and yet the 
final points scored against him were ridicu- 
lously easy. He returned to Florence, 
gloomy, chagrined, and, peasantlike, 
loudly expostulatory concerning his rights 
to a return match. Strompini dissuaded 
him, by cable, from replying to the rash 
challenge that was taken up by Renard, but 
later accompanied him to Paris for the pur- 
pose of watching the international cham- 
pion in action. 

The morning after the Merignon against 
Merignon sensation, Niardi sent a chal- 
lenge to old Louis, who accepted promptly, 
the Italian being the cause of the estrange- 
ment from his son. Louis stipulated that 
he would fight only after his summer vaca- 
tion in the Jura Mountains, also that the 
match be but for three touches in all. Even 
the man of iron, at the age of nearly sixty- 
two, could not stand another such grueling 
contest as that with his son. 

Strompini returned with Niardi to Flor- 
ence. The weather was hot, so they closed 
the salle d’armes and went into training at 
the villa. The small white-plaster house 
fronted direct on the road, but from the 
small garden and fruit grove there was a 
delightful view of the city, extending be- 
yond the Duomo and across the River 
Arno. The fencing piste was laid between 
rows of orange trees. There the two men 
worked daily, in the late afternoons when 
the shade gave relief from the heat. 

“You are perfection,’ Strompini de- 
clared at the end of a bout. ‘‘ You are per- 
fection itself. But I can always beat you. 
You are always afraid of me.” 

Niardi flushed. He knew the cavaliere 
spoke the truth. He could make any other 
maitre d’armes in Italy appear like a be- 
ginner, using the same methods; but Strom- 
-pini always gained the decision. The old 
man railed at him day after day. They had 
gone over every detail of the fight in Paris. 
Time after time Strompini tried; secretly, 
to let Niardi win. The pupil quickly realized 
this maneuver and became more nervous 
than before. But never until this day 
had Strompini declared that he was afraid. 
Fear? He did not know fear! If only he 
could conquer his jumpy nerves! Strom- 
pini poured out a glass of white Chianti 
from a fiasco that the housewife had placed 
on a small table, and continued speaking: 

“You have never fought a duel, Aldo. 
You should fight a duel. It might give you 
courage. In my youth I fought many—I 
bear sears. But certain gentlemen of Flor- 
ence, and some in Rome and Venice, carry 
deeper scars.”’ 

He drank the wine and sighed vastly, 
meanwhile eying the young man narrowly. 
Niardi stopped short in the act of pouring 
out wine for himself. Nervously, he dug a 
toe into the dust. Gentlemen—gentlemen 
of Florence and elsewhere—duels—afraid. 
He shattered the glass against a young or- 
ange tree and faced Strompini, his face pale 
but his manner resolute. 

“Afraid! You say that I am afraid! 
Well, let us see. Let us fight again. There 
is still plenty of light. Let us fight without 
buttons! Let it—let it be a duel!” 
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The old cavaliere looked him over fully 
half a minute; then, without a word, 
walked slowly into the house. He returned 
a moment later, carrying a pair of dueling 
rapiers, a part of the equipment of every 
maitre d’armes, who is often called upon to 
supply weapons in affairs of honor. Strom- 


‘pini, ponderously slow and methodical, as 


though giving the young man a chance to 
change his mind, finally held out one of the 
swords, presenting it hilt first. Niardi 
seized it eagerly and swung about, leading 
the way to the piste. 

“You will put on a mask,” Strompini 
said solemnly. ‘‘There is no reason to lose 
an eye.” 

But Niardi only smiled strangely, began 
tearing off his long gauntlet, hurling it into 
the bushes and unbuttoning his canvas 
vest. 

‘So be it,’ was Strompini’s curt com- 
ment; and a minute later he faced the 
other on the narrow pathway. 

Unmasked and with naked blades, with 
bodies naked to the waist, they fought. 
Strompini was cautious, retreating slowly, 
until he was beyond the mat, his feet then 
sending up clouds of dust. He taunted 
Niardi constantly, until the young man 
fought with sullen fury, his eyes half shut, 
but gleaming savagely. The shadows deep- 
ened. The sweat poured off them. Twice 
Strompini’s blade grazed flesh, but did not 
break it. 

“Y ou are fighting Merignon,”’ he grunted, 
as he came on again. “‘Louis Merignon— 
Strompini fought him a dozen years ago, 
the only time Strompini was ever beaten.” 

Aldo laughed, lunging furiously, his blade 
glancing off the other’s shoulder. Strom- 
pini parried deftly and kept up the inflam- 
ing conversation. 

“™Merignon, you know, is never afraid. 
They all fear Merignon. His name makes 
them tremble. Often they are beaten be- 
fore they begin. You, Aldo, are afraid of 
Merignon.” 

The young man gave a cry of rage. The 
light was going. Only a few dying rays of 
sun reflected on the swift moving blades. 
He charged down the piste, driving Strom- 
pini before him. The cavaliere gave a 
mighty backward leap, erying, “Halt!” at 
the same time dropping his sword. Blood 
poured from a gash in the forearm. Niardi 
stood for a moment dazed, then dropping 
his weapon, ran to the old man, throwing 
both arms about him. 

“What have I done? What has hap- 
pened?” he cried, drawing Strompini into a 
wicker chair. He seized a shirt from the 
ground and began winding it about the 


other’s arm. “‘ Why, I might have run you 
through! I was crazy! I intended to kill 
you!” 


“But you were not afraid!” The old 
man smiled and sighed. “‘You were not 
afraid, even of the naked point of Strom- 
pini.”’ He stood up, shaking off Niardi’s 
arm. ‘‘This wound is nothing. I can take 
care of it myself. Come, lad, get rid of the 
blood or your wife will see it. Women never 
like blood.” 

He shuffled about, kicking dust over the 
dark stains. 

They finished dressing just as the evening 
meal was announced. Afterward they sat 
in the garden, smoking cigarettes, sipping 
coffee. The Niardi children were taken 
away to bed. The men remained watching 
the lights of Florence. 

“Aldo, the fight is a month off, but your 
training is finished. You must now rest.’ 
Strompini lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“You think I may overtrain?” Niardi 
asked. 

“T don’t mean physical training at all. 
But mentally, psychologically, you must 
remain as you were at the moment you 


pinked me on the arm. Don’t interrupt. I . 


dogged you into that. It was what I 
wanted. The bare point makes men more 
equal. You are a champion, but I have 
never been satisfied with you before. 
Now you are not afraid—even of Louis 
Merignon.”’ 

“No, I am not afraid,’’ Niardi whispered, 
smiling in the dark. 


dancer, his great bulk hurling itself ‘ 
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‘‘Never underestimate him,” Strompini 
went on; ‘‘never underestimate any Merig- 
non. But greater even than his fencing is 
his diabolic ability to inspire fear. Even I 
trembled when I fought him. But today 
when I said you were afraid, I didn’t mean 
fear of man, but fear of name, fear of class. 
Now I believe that you will win.” 

Niardi seized the old man’s hand. They 
smoked, saying nothing for several min- 
utes, then Strompini spoke again: 

“Louis broke his son’s nerve, just as the 
son broke your nerve. But he is an old 
man. The son will come back. He is really 
the greatest of them all. You must still 
beat Norbert Merignon.” 

“Do you believe I can do that?” Niardi 
asked simply. 

“T do not know. When you fight him, I 
hope to be there. Even if you lose, you will 
have glory.” 

The old man arose abruptly, tossed his 
cigarette on the path and disappeared into 
the house. 


Norbert Merignon, the day after the de- 
feat administered by his father, disap- 
peared from Paris and from his world. He 
was reported in London, and later word 
came that he had gone to Russia. It was 
certain that he had not been fencing. The 
news of any bout in which he figured would 
circulate quickly. He had plenty of money, 
and unfounded rumor circulated that he 
was spending it. Madame Dorzial had 
taken over Sapigny rather publicly. She 
was seen with him nightly in the salle de 
baccara at Trouville, and openly expressed 
a lack of interest in escrime. 

As the summer waned and the date ap- 
proached for the Louis Merignon-Niardi 
contest, popular interest mounted, even 
though society, in the absence of its favor- 
ite, held back. Officialdom sponsored the 
affair to a degree greater than for any 
sporting event held up to that time. The 
government felt that such a sensational 
representative as Louis Merignon would 
prove good propaganda in answer to whis- 
pers already heard across the Rhine con- 
cerning the strength and virility of the 
French. 

The contest was held in the circus arena 
near the Champ de Mars. Professional 
swordsmen again came from all countries. 
The military schools bought up the same 
galleries. Strompini was at the side of the 
piste as one of Niardi’s judges. Rosny 
again served as referee, and, for once in a 
good humor, escorted the Italian to the 
platform, briefly introducing him. 

Niardi was dressed just as Norbert Mer- 
ignon had been when he appeared on that 
same runway, all in white, except for a 
black mask. Old Merignon wore his all- 
black. He strode quickly to the center, 
sizing up the crowd from under his bushy 
eyebrows. He had admitted to intimates 
that he was exhausted for an entire month 
after the fight with Norbert, but he was 
again apparently in splendid condition. 
His face was tanned. His heavy figure did 
not show an ounce of fat. His tremendous 
leg muscles seemed almost to burst the 
tight breeches and stockings. Niardi’s long 
legs, incased in thin silk stockings, through 
which the flesh showed, seemed fragile in 
comparison, 

Merignon advaneed upon the Italian, 
right hand outstretched. They looked into 
each other’s eyes, hands clasped, Merignon 
smiling, but staring hard as though to make 
the other look down. But the young man 
held his eyes level, until the old one grunted 
and turned away. Then Niardi smiled. 

The Frenchman made curt gestures to 
the crowd, leaned over the side of the piste, 
offering his gloved hand to Strompini. 
Rosny interrupted, calling time. A mo- 
ment later the antagonists were taking 
each other’s measure, swords in play. 

The old man moved forward and back 
along the piste lightly as 4 professional 
ull 
lunges apparently without the slightest 
effort. Niardi fought with great caution, 
his white body retreating constantly, al- 
ways on the defensive; but Merignon 


finally lured him out, and ) 
robement, touched him on th 

It was too easy, according 
The touch had been made 
minute, and the bout was 
points. There were signs of h 
Florentine, who raised his mas 
respite. His face was chalk y, 
he caught the eyes of Stromp 
boring into his own. He stare 
over the side of the runway, 
ing red, then pale again. 
moved silently. Niardi’s eyes f 
Rosny called, ‘‘Hn garde!” 

This time Merignon rushed 
ing bull terrier, eager for pre 
again went on the defensive, 
long arm thrust rigidly, strai 
ignon tried vainly to break d 
guard. A dozen times he leape 
ing out the lure for Niardi to 
twelfth time Niardi obliged s 
the audience did not realize 
mark on Merignon’s glove just 4 
line of the sword pommel. 

The last period of the last pul 
ever fought by Louis Merigi 
longest.and in many ways th 
his glorious career. It wasas 
as the climax of the battle y 
Not a dozen times but fifty fi 
champion of champions laun 
tack and always met that 
guard, the tiny steel point d’a 
of the bright blade, extendii 
long, strong arm. 

Niardi simply would not 
ignon changed from the 
stealthy panther, then into a fe 
leaping in furiously, to claw i 
gave a roar of rage and a lion 
tiger’s place. But Niardi only 
step back, his arm as strong 
as elusive as ever. Not once 
into any other strategy. Yi 
simply until age played itself 
great old fighter cracked at 
strength ebbed slowly and his 
their fury. Finally, without gi 
even to parry, Niardi lunged 
sure, striking him full on the 

It was over. The crowd 
The idol had fallen, but they 
grasp the fact. Both men stoo 
masks fallen beside them on 
Niardi looked at the old man 
filled with pity. Then, shiftin; 
into his other hand, he stepp 
Merignon gave him the left h 
letting it fall again to his side. H 
dazedly at the sword in his othe 
Laure St. Vincent ran up the 
him, seized his arm and dragged hi 
Strompini climbed to the piste 
braced his pupil with Latin 
The crowd finally gave a perfu 
and filed out. 

In the top gallery a pale 
wearing clothes that were 
ordered, and whose hands tr 
staring at the runway until almos 
person had gone, and a custodial 
suggesting that he move. But 7 
attention, and continued stari 
arena, meanwhile wiping away swé 
stood in big drops on his forehea 
custodian finally took his arm ante 
a slight push. Then Norbert M 
buttoned his coat with fingers tha 
as though he had a chill, and st 
the stairs. Outside, he quickly 
in a darkened doorway, as Laur 
cent helped a feeble old man i 


On a rainy winter night, Lo 
returned to Paris froma village 
where he had gone alone, in 
after his defeat. He returned int 
a telegram from Laure, who de¢ 
the need for him was most urg! 
rived at his apartment unannou 
found that the servant had gone 
positing his valise in the loge 0 
cierge, he went to theSt. Vincent a) 
only to find, there also, that no ¢ 
home. So finally he arrived at 
Merignon. 
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id the gas lamps, fumbled about, 
oal fire in the tiny stove, and 
odily before it on a three-legged 
me that he had used years be- 
encing lessons to his son. But 
erignon was through with the 


ps flickered and made dancing 
_ the walls. The old man poked 
occasionally, hunching forward 
i, then looking gloomily about 
| Above the mantel his grand- 
re Merignon, looked down, smil- 
an faintly sneering, it seemed, as 
fos played on the canvas. Across 
} nove the line of swords, the eyes 
, the great duelist, regarded him 
y in the light of the decrepit 
stirred uneasily. It would have 
t had he gone to the Café Vol- 
| Place de l’Odéon. Abruptly he 
stool, and gazed at the picture 
ther Charles, that superelegant 
who died too soon. It hung be- 
miniature of the Prince Imperial 
pier that had belonged to the 
lise. Again he shifted the stool, 
ime he saw a daguerreotype of 
ss son Norbert. Below the pic- 
a pair of crossed foils, tiny weap- 
under regulation length and 
(hey were the swords he had 
lorbert, as a little boy, just learn- 
tof escrime. The old man closed 


1 
ir whisked open, letting in a gust 
2d wind that almost put out the 
faure St. Vincent, dropping her 
ito the floor, threw both arms 
cher pere!”’ she half sobbed, half 
“They told me at the loge that 
come, so I knew you would be 
ent to the train to meet you, but 
too late.” She kissed him on the 
en she stood back and he noticed 
arried a packet of letters, papers 
‘ams. She began to smile. ‘‘Pére 
,”’ she said, almost gayly, so that 
ed, “you didn’t even ask for your 
the loge.”’ 
concierge tried to give them to 
replied, shrugging his shoulders, 
r didn’t interest me.” : 
Iam glad they didn’t then,’ she 
‘ing off in front of him, ‘‘ because 
to be with you first. I was foolish 
ke them when I started for the 
She began laughing, nervously. 
| have been terrible if you had got 


‘man looked at her with a flash of 

ind at the packet which she held 

n him. 

time is it?” she asked, apropos 

rs 

rmed her that it was nine o’clock. 

ed at the door. 

is it, ma petite?”’? With a return 
brusque manner, he thrust out 
“Give them to me. They seem 

to you, whatever they are. Are 

eason you telegraphed?” 

sre Merignon. And they are im- 

but for you, not for me.” 

man shook his head, smiling, and 

ay from her toward the fire. He 

nterest. She placed one hand on 

ler and with the other held the 

ion of the Journal de Sport under 
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his eyes. In black letters, across the entire 
page, were the words: “Triumph of 
Merignon.” 

The old man, huddled on the stool, for a 
moment did not see. Then, almost rudely, 
he tore the paper from her, springing to his 
feet, reading. 

Triumph of Merignon—Norbert—Ni- 
ardi— Milan—Niardi beaten— decisively. 
He dropped the paper from fingers that had 
no life. His body swayed slightly, but his 
eyes gleamed. The girl ran to him. 

“Yes, pére, Norbert was there the night 
you fought Niardi. I saw him, but he made 
me swear not to tell. Then he challenged 
Niardi, and Strompini made Niardi accept 
at once. They fought last night in Milan. 
All Italy was there”—the girl was laughing 
hysterically—“there to see Norbert win. 
Norbert is coming home—tonight.” 

The old man held her tightly. She 
twisted away, unfolding the sheaf of tele- 
grams and letters. 

“Here is one from Rosny—this one from 
Duprez—and Jean Dubois—Wurtz tele- 
graphed from Switzerland. Pére, you have 
been away from the world!” 

She forced him back on the stool, 
crouched at his knees, reading aloud, while 
he sat in a dream. He leaped to his feet 
when she had finished and mechanically 
walked about the salle, turning up the 
lamps into an even more flickering blaze. 
She placed the messages in his hand and he 
read them, every one, holding them close 
under a gas jet. When he again turned to 
her he was smiling. 

“You have another telegram, there in 
your hand,” he said, pointing. ‘What 
issih ey 

“Tt is addressed to me,” she replied, and 
then, quite simply, went close to him, hold- 
ing it so they could read together: 


“Tell father that Niardi was wonderful, 
but that I had a better fencing master. 
Tell him also that I am coming home for 
another lesson. And love to you both. 

“NORBERT.” 


They were rereading it, and smiling at 
each other, when the door again opened 
and Norbert Merignon was in the room. 
He had come direct from the gare and was 
carrying a valise. He was rain-soaked, for 
he had walked a long way, searching for a 
fiacre. His face was glowing and his eyes 
were brilliant. 

The men looked at each other a moment; 
then Norbert, dropping his valise, flung 
himself across the room, seizing Louis 
Merignon in his arms. 

“T didn’t go to the flat, pére. I knew you 
would be here with Laure.” He crossed 
over to the girl and took her hand. ‘I’ve 
come back, pére, you see”’—his voice broke 
a trifle, but he looked at his father, straight 
in the eyes—‘‘I’ve come back for my fenc- 
ing lesson.’’ He smiled. 

The old man fumbled along the wall un- 
til his hand touched the beautifully inlaid 
and jeweled rapier that had belonged once 
to the Duc de Guise, and had become the 
priceless possession of the Merignons. 
Without a word, he extended the blade to- 
ward Norbert, hilt first. Suddenly drop- 


ping it, he folded his great arms about the 
youth. 

“Give you a fencing lesson?” he said. 
“My son, you are now the greatest Merig- 
He stooped and picked the blade 
“See, I give you this.” 


non!” 
from the floor. 
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With the sword in hand, he recovered the 
mastery of himself. “See how splendid 
Geis sae 

He thrust the point in the parquetry, 
bending the blade almost double before 
letting it spring back. ‘ 

Almost unconsciously, Norbert placed an 
arm about Laure’s waist. Side by side they 
watched. 

Louis Merignon was wearing a rough 
traveling suit and heavy mud-crusted 
shoes. His linen was travel stained and his 
mustache had not been clipped in weeks. 
He continued flicking the sword point into 
the parquetry as though testing the steel. 
He balanced the pommel idly in his hand, 
letting it lie pliant, then shooting it out un- 
til he held it with only the tips of his long, 
strong fingers. 

Still slipping the pommel in and out of 
the hand, he sauntered down the room, 
halting before the practice blade that was 
fixed in the wall. He threw himself on 
guard and made a slight parry en tierce 
against the dummy antagonist. 

The gas lamp at that end of the salle was 
unlighted, so that he was half in shadow. 
The flickering lights from the jets at his 
back made him seem unreal. Laure and 
Norbert, his arm drawn more tightly about 
her, were spellbound. The old man danced 
in and out, then lunged. They no longer 
saw his old mussed clothes. He was wear- 
ing the wonderful black leather vest that 
he used on great public occasions. His legs 
were in knee breeches and stockings, 
through which the muscles rippled and 
swelled. He lunged again, after executing 
a dégagement, timed like a flash of light. 
He gave a chuckle of victory. With a fero- 
cious cowp, he beat the fixed blade into the 
lower fencing line, his own sword whirling 
in bright circles, reflecting the crazy dan- 
cing gas flames. Pierre Merignon all the 
dead and gone Merignons, Dalyrac and the 
heroes of the fencing piste for more than a 
hundred years, watched with eyes smiling 
under the wavy lights, while the blade of 
the great champion shivered the other 
blade, literally tearing it from the wall, the 
broken bits flying to a far corner. 

The old man turned, facing his son, who 
remained transfixed. Solemnly he went 
through the long formal fencing salute of a 
bygone epoch, his blade shining like a fiery 
wand. 

Norbert released the girl, and, still under 
the spell, walked slowly to the tiny foils 
that hung beneath the childhood picture 
of himself. With the little blade, the first 
that he ever held in his hand, with the pre- 
cision of a pupil making his debut before 
a jury of maitres d’armes, and with all the 
stilted formality of a former age, Norbert 
returned the salute. 

Laure watched, trembling, her eyes shin- 
ing through tears. She brushed a hand 
across her face mechanically. Concrete ob- 
jects were changing. The Merignons were 
no longer of the twentieth century. They 
wore tunics of golden tissue interwoven 
with lustrous silks. The painted figures on 
canvas were living gladiators in gleaming 
armor. The dark-brown walls fused into 
imperial purple canopies. The dingy salle, 
in the back courtyard of a side street, 
spread out and out until it became an 
arena ‘“‘ringed round with a flame of fair 
faces, and splendid with swords.’”’ And the 
younger champion held out to her his jew- 
eled hilt. 
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(BROWN & SHARPE); 


‘Dexter 
Hare Cragpee 


YOU SHAVE 
-why not clip? 


MEN who are as particular about 
the well-trimmed appearance 
of their hair as they are about clean 
shaving, use clippers regularly. They 
realize that hair around the back of 
the neck is just as untidy as an un- 
shaven chin. 


Of course you can’t go to the 
barber’s every day or even every few 
days, but you can own a pair of 
Brown & Sharpe clippers and use 
them at home to keep your hair well 
trimmed between hair cuts. 


When you do buy a pair remem- 
ber this—there #s a difference in clip- 
te Nine out of ten professional 

arbers use Brown & Sharpe clippers 
because they have found that they 
stand up under the test of time and 
constant hard usage as no other clip- 
per will. Many of them are using 
Brown & Sharpe clippers which they 
purchased twenty years ago and 
which are still giving steady, satis- 
factory service today. 


Brown & Sharpe clippers are built 
with the precision, care and accuracy 
of a fine watch. You will only have 
to buy one pair in a lifetime; with a 
little care there is no reason why 
they should not last beyond the need 
of the average person. 


The latest addition to the Brown 
& Sharpe line is the new, easy-action 
Dexter model —specially designed 
for all-round home use. The balance 
of the clipper is perfect and its cut- 
ting action is free and smooth. The 
blades operate as twenty tiny scissors 
and, being exceedingly sharp, they 
cut the fine hairs at the back of the 
neck without the slightest tendency 
to tug or pull. Like all Brown & 
Sharpe clippers, the Dexter does not 
coarsen the hair. 


Get a pair of clippers 
today, and be sure to 
ask for Brown & Sharpe . 4 
—the Dexter model for” 3 
home use. 


For all the family 


Mother, too, will find Brown & Sharpe clip- 
pee a useful article to have at home—for the 

aby’s first hair cut, for the children’s Dutch 
clips,and for every bobbed head in the family. 
Hardware, barber supply and cutlery stores 
now have the Dexter clipper on sale—packed 
in a handsome, sturdy box with a hinge top, 
prominently marked for your identification. 

Price $4.50. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.L,US.A. 
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DY MAC Type E Headset 


The same quality headset 
with improved headband at 
low price to meet popular 
demand. 2200 or 3000 ohms 
as preferred. List, $3.00. 


DYMAC Vernier Dial 


Same ason DYMAC Selecto 
Five Receiver, Provision 
for both coarse and fine tun- 
ing. 4’ diameter; vernier 
ratio 12 to 1. Easily ‘mounted 
on any condenser. Adds 
much to the performance 
and appearance of any set. 
List, $1.50. 


Other DYMAC Accessories 
and Parts 
Loud Speaker Unit, $5.00 
Audio Frequency Transformers, 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Soldering Set (standard), $2.50 
Sub-panel Socket, 75¢ 
Jacks, 50c to 90c 
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A Marked Contribution 


to Radio Reception 
The DYMAC Selecto Five 


This is the new set PRICE 
by its performance even radio engi- 


neers who have $75 been striving for 


years for improvement in reception. 


that has surprised 


The DYMAC Selecto Five is a new type receiver 
made by the manufacturers of the DY MAC guar- 
anteed radio products. It is not a neutrodyne; 
it is not a superheterodyne; it is not a regenerative 
set. In rigid tests, under difficult conditions, it has 
outperformed all other receivers. tested for accu- 
rate rendition of tonal values. 


But let it talk for itself. Put it in your home on 
trial. If you have had difficulty in getting satis- 
factory results because of peculiar local conditions, 
you are the one we most want to try it. For 
through the Selecto Five you get the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the improved broadcasting. 


Encased in a handsome mahogany cabinet finished 
in walnut, with ebonized panels and base, and 
with DYMAC black and silver finish dials, the 
DYMAC set will harmonize with the finest 
interiors. 

For best results with the DYMAC Set, use a DYMAC 


Speaker ($8.50) and DYMAC Type G Ear Phones ($5). 
These DY MAC accessories improve the reception of any set. 


If unable to obtain quick delivery of a DYMAC Selecto Five 
from your dealer, write us. We shall see that you are supplied 
promptly. 


Every DYMAC product guaranteed for one year. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New York Office: Metropolitan Tower 
Export Office: Ad. Auriema, Inc., 116 Broad St., New York City 


Chicago—E. V. Finson 
Cleveland—Factory Sales Co. 


DYMAC 


Boston—Hastings Elec. Sales Co. 
Factory Washington—W. Lester Baker 
Atlanta—Barnes & Co. 
Sales Minneapolis—Twin City Radio 
Sales Co. 
Agents st. Louis—H. F. Bisbee Co. 


es 


Kansas City—Wm. S. Reid Sales Co. 
Denver—Schmidt Sales Co. 
Omaha—Leonard Kohn 

Fort Worth—Savage & Schmidt 
Seattle—Fred L. Tomlinson Co. 

San Francisco—Fred L. Tomlinson Co. 
Los Angeles—Fred L. Tomlinson Co. 
Vancouver, B. C.—John E. T. Yewdall 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


“Well, one mustn’t show it—criminy! 
Pretty filthy to show what one feels, I mean 
to say.” 

. Jill hadn’t thought of that. It explained 
much that was mysterious in friendship. 

‘“Suppose you liked me,’ she asked, 
“what would you do?” 

Harry colored a threatening red. 

“T suppose you don’t want to go back to 
the Little Ease, do you?”’ Most devoutly 
she did not. “‘ Very well then, just shut up 
and —— Hullo! There you are! Missed 
him!’”’ He shook his head as a rat tail 
whipped out of reach under the fagot pile. 
““George Wrankin would never have bossed 
that one.”’ Jill scowled. 

‘Better see if he won’t come back then 
if he’s such a wonderful man. ” Her voice 
rang with contempt. 

Harry seized her wrist and the nape of 
her neck in the approved constabulary 
style. 

“Take that back or into the nettles you 
go—quickly now!” 

Jill wrenched herself free. 

“That for your old nettles!’’ she said, 
and bathed her bare arms in them. ‘‘ Would 
your wonderful George do that?”’ 

Harry knew quite well he would not. 
George Wrankin was funky of nettles and 
gorse and things that pricked and stung. 
This Jill was no funk, but was he to stand 
for insubordination? No, no! 

“Better pick yourself some dock leaves,”’ 
he advised coldly. ‘‘They are the only 
things for nettles.” 

“Don’t want to, thanks.” 

Already whitish bumps framed in angry 
pink were appearing on the insolently 
folded forearms. 

“Oh, well,” said Harry. Rather grace- 
lessly he tore a handful of leaves from a 
patch of sorrel near by. “Hold ’em out. 
May smart a bit.” 

He rubbed her arms with the leaves until 
they were dyed a greenish brown... As he 
rubbed he wondered at himself—won- 
dered why, because she was a girl, he was 
doing things he would never have dreamed 
of doing had she not been a girl. Jill seemed 
to find the operation quite pleasant. 

To excuse himself from any charge of 
sentiment, Harry observed, ‘If you’re go- 
ing to play the malingering ox like this, we 
might as well chuck the idea of ratting.”’ 

“Then don’t taunt anyone,” she an- 
swered. 

“Who’s taunting?” 

saXiou did. 

“T wasn’t.” 

“Tf you want your old George, you can 
have him, and I’ll go away on my own.” 

“Look here, if I’d wanted him, would 
I have given him a bung in the eye?”’ 

The argument was sound—perfect al- 
most. 

“Thought you might be sorry you had.” 

“Well, I’m not, now then! So dry up.” 
Jill smiled. 

“My arms,” she announced, ‘‘are quite 
better now. They don’t feel at all any 
longer.” 

After that they got on with the busi- 
ness—the glorious tireless business of being 
young. And the holidays rolled along and 
away as good times will, and the last morn- 
ing came and it started badly enough, 
which was Harry’s fault, although Jill 
thought otherwise. 

Harry’s father began it over a folded 
copy of the Times, propped against the 
marmalade jar. 

“Back to school tomorrow, old man. 
How do you feel about it?”’ 

Harry did not care to be reminded. He 
looked across the breakfast table at Jill 
and marked with horror that her face was 
all soppy. She who had wrung the neck of 
many a rabbit, who but yesterday had 
taken a leading part in skinning the snake, 
who with her own hands had torn apart 
Leader and. Ruff, the two Airedales, when 
engaged in mortal combat. This Diana— 
this Amazon—her face was soppy. He felt 


2 
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let down, degraded. By this sudden 
ery of sentiment their par 
betrayed. 

“Wh?” said his father. 

“T’ll be jolly glad to be with some 
chaps again,” said Harry off the ice, 

Jill’s face disappeared into the hy 
cumference of her coffee cup. It. Teap 
glowing, case-hardened. 

“Tt’ll be nice to be with some gir} 
and hear some sense,” said she, 

Harry’s father, wise in the ways 
young, said nothing. Breakfast w; 
cluded in silence. 

In the sunlight Harry and Jill lo 
each other. Then she produced a bo 
down and began to pretend to read, 

Harry said, ‘‘I’m going to pack,” 

“T should,” said Jill. “You'y, 
packed three times in the last two da 

“Tl pack twenty more times if | 
to,’ was the mettlesome reply. jj! 
nothing. ‘‘ After that I may oka 
Wrankin. He wasn’t a bad fool.” | 

Jill said nothing. And so the m| 
was wasted. Midday dinner was 
sive. There was a good deal of 
heavy politeness and the passing of 
ments to and fro. After dinner the 
accidentally in the stable yard, wh 
common consent had been the jump 
ground for most of their adventurous{ 
But nothing adventurous suggested 
They went, but without enthusia;| 
look at Harry’s motor bike, an enti 
ment usually reserved for wet after. 
They stood and stared at it in ak 
silent hostility mingled with a 4] 
make friends. 

Then Harry said, ‘‘ Bet you’ve for 
the four strokes of an internal-comb 
engine.” It was true; she had. ‘ 
I swear, said Harry, “you're not 
live.” 

Jill cheered up at that. It argued t 
was recovering his normal self. Ni 
like a good row to clear the air. No 
she wanted a row—she was feeling : 
pathetic for some reason unknown— 
would be good to clear the air for the 
afternoon together. 

“You’ve often told me, but the 
won’t stick, Harry.” 

“Took here,” he said with sudden 
nanimity, ‘‘I’ll tell you once more; 
you get it wrong after that it’ll a 
Little Ease.” 

“Oh, not the Little Ease— not tod 

“Yes, the Little Ease,’ he repeat 

““Very well—only say them sl 

Harry took a deep breath and i 
important. He was rightly proud 
engineering knowledge. Moreover 
phrase was of high-sounding quality. 

“One, induction; two, compre 
three, explosion’’—he made full use | 
sound of the word to illustrate its fc 
“four, exhaust. Now then!” 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Jill, ‘‘need I?” 

“You know what’ll happen if youd 

‘“‘T shall only get it wrong.” 

“Go on, I tell you.” 

Why must he persecute her whe 
heart was full of kindness? Why neec 
one bother about the four strokes of ' 
fernal combustion engine so long as it 
along the road all right? She look 
Harry piteously. Already he was ho 
to the bar the rough ladder that led | 
Little Ease. Jill shut her eyes and att 
the problem wildly. She would have 
anything to have avoided being ¢ 
appointment. 

“Induction — corruption — eon 
and—and—retort.”’ 

Harry’s expression was untinged 
pity of any kind. 

“T’ll retort you!” he cried. au swe 
did it wrong on purpose.” : 

“‘T swear not, solemnly.” 

“That makes it all the worse.” __ 

“You only asked, knowing Id |! 
wrong.” 


” 
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hy better 


The chocolate is ground and re-ground steadily for 
three days and nights, to make it finer, smoother, 
more delicate. a 


Nuts and fruits are used lavishly for centers, al- 
though much more expensive than cream centers. 
“ 

Nuts are brought whole from the countries that 
produce them,.and are shelled just as they are 

dipped, thereby insuring absolute freshness. 

~~ 
The pineapple comes from far-off Siam, because 
Siamese pineapple is free from the coarse fibre of 
the more common commercial varieties. 

“ 


» 
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iS 
St 3 , - 
St The cherries are imported from Italy to obtain the 
S finest-flavored and most succulent variety of this 
NG favored fruit. oy 


le 


Apricots from France, full-ripened in sunny 
Provence, are used in making Apricot Souffle. 


“4 
The mint leaves from which Norris peppermint 


e flavor is made are hand-picked to prevent weeds 
ip becoming mixed with them. 
} ~ 
O ge O aE Pure, sweet cream and fresh country butter are 
used to produce the smooth, rich caramels that 
melt in the mouth. 


WEETHEART, wife, hostess—she is of more than twenty different kinds, 
always flattered by unprompted of which her whimsical taste will 
. thoughtfulness. never tire. 

Make thoughtfulness a habit by The box itself is of such distin- 
taking or sending to her each week- guished beauty that famous artists 
end a Norris Variety Box of Exqui' have accorded it high commendation. 
site Candies. The price is one dollar and fifty 


Where else can she find such alto. cents the pound, in one-, two, three- 
gether delightful pieces as Almond and five-pound sizes. If your dealer 
Truffles, Grape Mallows, Chocolate hasn't Norris Candies, they will be 
Sirrons, Almond Butter Brittle, Apri Sent. prepaid to any address, upon 
cot Soufflé, Lemon Roll, Bitter Sweet receipt of the regular retail price. 
Mousse? A wonderful assortment NORRIS, INC. - Atlanta, Ga. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

“T asked, hoping you’d show a bit of 
sense about something that does matter. 
But you’ve only shown what an idiot you 
are.”’ 

“Well, I’m not,” said Jill, pouting. 

“T said you were and that makes you 
one,’”’ was the unanswerable retort. 

“Tt doesn’t.” 

Hot blood was rising. 

‘‘ All girls are idiots,” Harry added, “‘but 
you’re the biggest.” 

It was then Jill struck a blow for the 
honor of all girls. 

“Tf I’m an idiot,” she said, ‘‘you’re an 
assifine fool.”’ 

“T’m what?” 

‘An assifine fool.” 

“Ho! I’m that, am I?” said Harry. 

“Yes, you are.” 

But even as she 
said it, remorse 
stabbed her in the 
side. It was terri- 
ble that hard occa- 
sion should drive 
her toabuse. There 
had never been such 
a wonderful man as 
Harry. Who but he 
could lead so un- 
erringly to the 
thrushes’ nest 
where the cuckoo’s 
egg was laid—to the 
Fritillary glades in 
the forest and the 
haunts of the Pur- 
ple Hairstreak and 
the Purple Em- 
peror? Who could 
compare with him 
in contriving a 
snare, in handling a 
ferret, a catapult, 
an air gun or a 
motor bike? The 
answer was none. 
And at the manly 
sport of fists, where 
was his peer? Un- 
born! The fond 
heart of Jill ached § 
as she spoke the | 
words. 

And Harry was 
shocked too— 
shocked to the roots 
of his pride. His 
hands shook as he 
straightened the 
ladder and jerked a 
thumb aloft. 

“Up you go!” 

His voice was the 
voice of an execu- 
tioner. 

““No,pleasenot— 
not the Little Ease. 
I’m sorry, J ——”’ 

“Go up,” he re- 
peated. 

“No, I won’t.” 

If. -f have sito 
carry you up, you'll 
be there all the 
longer.” 

Jill stood her 
ground solidly. 

“All right,” said Harry, and moved to- 
ward her. 

Then it was something caught fire in 
Jill’s breast—caught and blazed. 

“Touch me and I'll kill you!” she cried. 

It was a definite challenge. He shot out 
an arm. The pony’s shoe, snatched from 
the floor and hurled at his head, was cer- 
tainly not thrown for luck. It struck its 
mark with a hearty sonk. 

“Cricky!”’ he yelled, and dived at her. 

Jill screamed ‘‘Demon!”’ and fled. As 
she ran she continued screaming ‘‘Demon!”’ 
on a rising arpeggio. 

At the corner of the yew hedge she paused 
an instant to drag the tennis-court marker 
across the path. Harry smashed into and 
over it before he could stop. The gravel cut 
his flannel bags to ribbons and flayed his 
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open palms. A lump of whitening appeared 
as though by magic in his hand when he 
struggled to his feet. Jill was still running. 
It was a long shot, but he was a marksman 
born. The big sodden mass caught Jill a 
dull whack between the shoulder blades, 
knocking breath from body as she dived 
through the side door into the house. Sheer 
tenacious pluck supplied her with power to 
slam the door and slide the bolt. That 
done, she gasped, sobbed and flopped 
against the wall. The agony of empty lungs 
was as nothing to the agony of indignation. 
Yet even so, an admiration complex was at 
work. Wonderful Harry to have hit a run- 
ning mark—wonderful, detestable and most 
loathsome Harry. Even now his fists were 
drumming against the panels and sulphur- 
ous threats percolated through the keyhole. 


“I’m Going to Pack.’’ “I Should,’’ Said Jill. “‘You've Only Packed Three Times in the Last Two Days” 


““Come out and be flayed alive!”’ he in- 
vited. 

The female brain of Jill worked a fraction 
faster than his. She knew he would not 
waste long beating at the panel. An attack 
from the rear was imminent. 

Even as she fled for the play room, the 
drumming ceased. Slamming and locking 
the door, she heard footsteps clattering up 
the kitchen corridor. Hearing the lock 
click, Harry did an about turn and was 
back in the garden again. Jill interpreted 
the move and latched the windows in the 
nick of time. A face, scarlet and impotent, 
appeared and disappeared. Jill shook her 
fist at it. 

At the other end of the garden, Harry’s 
father looked up shortsightedly from a work 
of Walter Pater’s. 
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“Children,” he said, and smiled. ‘‘ What 
fun they have!’’ 

Jill was thanking heaven for the iron 
casements and the diamond panes. She 
was safe at last—safe. 

Ping—whir! A swan shot from Harry’s 
catapult drilled a neat hole through one of 
the lower panes of one of the windows. 

Jill laughed. There were plenty of cor- 
ners in the play room; a sack of swan shot 
would not render the position untenable. 
Besides, broken windows carry war into the 
territory of grown-ups: She would have 
allies. Nothing happened—a breathing 
space. Then Harry again, this time with 
the nozzle of the garden hose in his hand. 
Swish! A jet of water penciled through the 
hole in the glass and smote her in the neck. 
Icy trickles ran inquiringly down her back. 


“Aoh!”’ she squeaked, and backed a step. 
The water played upon her shoulders, face 
and breast. ‘‘ Beast—fiend—assifine fool!” 
she cried. 

In desperation she dragged the old oak 
settle from the wall and crouched behind it. 
But Harry was a master gunner. To him 
balusters held no mystery. With one foot 
on the rubber hose he checked the force of 
the flow and cocked up the nozzle. High- 
trajectory stuff, howitzer stuff. Low pres- 
sure. The waters described a perfect arc 
and fell upon Jill like rain. There was no 
escape. Her courage began to ebb, to melt 
into a saturated whimper. hl 

“Come out!”’ 

“T won’t!” \| 

It was then she saw his butterfly box— 
most precious of all possessions—white 
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wood perfectly joined, air-tight, ¢9 
and filled with the rarest treasupe 
collection. Within was the swe 
from the Cambridgeshire fens, Th 
Copper, practically extinct; and, p) 
lepidopterist’s heart, a pale cloud 
The toe of one of Jill’s shoes reag 
and drew the box toward her, — 
From the garden Harry could } 
The mind of the master gunner wf 
upon his task. 1 
And now the box was upon Jill’s | 
knees and the hooks that fastened | 
were released. But even in that} 
of sublime revenge, she hesitated. §} 
of Harry’s character reposed inti 
much that set his fame above the} 
humanity. In spite of an exquisiti; 
for vengeance, the words came. 
ae i: you ! 
leave off, yo » 


choice they 
most she wi 
there wasno 
The box) 
make a fit 
brella. Litt 
fingers swun 
the lid. Ay 
brave color | 
crimson of ] 
net moth, tL 
quoise glory’ 
Adonis blu 
lows, scarlet 
phurs and 
browns—a | 
palette of pij 
fading into 
and disord¢ 
neath the. 
waters. Quii 
tain and utt 
the work ( 
struction. T 
filled and 
Broken bodii 
wings floated 
the troubled 
Like tiny spa 
a wreck, leg 
antenne sput 
the surface. 

Very slow, 
raised head 
shoulders % 
the back of t 
tle. The 1 
gunner remo} 
foot from thi 
and the w 
lashed her st 
and true. 

“Lookee 
said, and hel 
the box of dr 
butterflies. 

He stared, 
and tottered 
of a calamit 
immense to 
ure. The 1 
slipping fro 
hand, turned inward, swilling him 
head to foot. For one instant blac 
transformed him, then he staggered 
a forearm pressed over his eyes. 

Jill sat down on the wet floor and ' 
scared face considered the nature ofr! 
ance. A quarter of an hour went by 
an hour—an hour, but there was § 
sign of the enemy. 

With singular abandonment to fat 
had unlocked the door and opened tht 
ments. She understood now why ¥ 
doers sometimes confess, give them 
up to the higher powers. Dodging t 
evitablé was no good. It was bettert 
what was coming and get it over. 
once her anger against Harry revive 
strangely enough, to his failure to { 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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tind hit her. For the rest her 
br him, and when she thought 
lies she wept. 

yeping when his approaching 
ded in the hall. He walked in 
face, although grim, bore no 
. Jill was surprised at that, 


; to stop here all day?” he 


| about the butterflies. With 
‘k out, she pointed at the box. 


nly, this coldness. 

jnat about it?” 

sone for —all of them.” 

ed—a nasty, curly, supercil- 
.e that Marquis de Something 


ttle thing like that, do you?” 
swas so unexpected, so utterly 


| 


iht,” said Harry, “‘let’s take it 
sxick it to bits.”’ 

armine!”’ she cried. 

jally lit a cigarette—true, he 
(;, but his wet shirt might have 
r that. 

its me to slip over to Cannonby 
jr bike. Care to ride on the 


| dident ly about it eether be- 
ave all got roosters at there 
hens two only they dont fit 
the roosters. But then he did- 
that but only if they had got 


ne 21, 186—John Adams has 
omest rooster i ever see. It is 
y. he is white with a green and 
nd sum speckled marks under 
eis a little rooster but he is aw- 
and a awiful fiter. he licked Jo 
ig brama eesy. iam going to 
rill swop. 

June 22, 186—me and John 
od. i have got his bolton gray 
got my black spanish. he sed 
ray licked evry rooster in the 
nd kep him in hot water all the 
ed he dident want a rooster 
fite. as long as the hens cood- 
it was all rite. so he is satisfide 
0. it was a good swop. 

ane 23, 186—it has been brite 
his week. i have been in swim- 
2 or 3 times. John Adams says 
ray can lick Eds rocky moun- 
e can. 

24, 186—brite and fair. the 
all be spoilt if we dont have 
id will be sirprized. 

e 26, 186— father says the ad- 
r is going to another place. he 
to see al] the fellers whitch i 
id roosters and sum of them 
| been fiting and he sed they 
tting their roosters in his coop 
thers and mothers and aunts 
fot mad with him and he is go- 
. father says the church is all 
ut it and it is tuff on the min- 
vay he hadent augt to suspect 
le. soidont care. it shows that 
ladent augt to be mixing into 
nt know ennything about. 

ne 27, 186—- we all went to a 
nite in the congrigation chirch 
ne and Cele sung a duet and the 
and there was a missionary 
d in china the chinees killed all 
bys and he wanted all the 
rive all the money they cood to 
sed they killed them by tiing a 
there throtes and then a chinee 
bulled until she was ded. he sed 
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Jill gasped. This was carrying noncha- 
lance too far. 

“You wouldn’t have me,” 

“All right.” 

He walked out. Not another word. In 
sheer dismay, she followed. 

Presently they were pounding along the 
white strip of road. Still nothing had been 
said. Jill’s arms were round his waist, her 
cheek was pressed against his broad shoul- 
ders. Wind rushed in her ears. Chickens 
cackled and fluttered for safety, a double 
stream of hedges floated past. And not a 
word. The roar of an open exhaust, that 
was all. Could it be that she was forgiven? 
Impossible! Yet was anything impossible 
in one so noble? 

She hugged him tight and pressed cold 
lips to his coat. Oh, those butterflies! 

“Piff! Pop, pop! Qurrugh, qurragh!” 
went the engine. 

_ From forty miles an hour they slowed to 
a stop. 

Harry said, “Get off. Water in the jet.” 

She got off and stood a little apart, wait- 
ing for it. Harry turned the motor bike 
round and stooped over the handle bar. 

“Got a pin?”’ She hadn’t. “‘Then get me 
a thorn off that gorse bush.” 

Oh, kind! Oh, generous—to give her a 
job. How—how to prove her gratitude? 
Aninspiration. Shestood tense. A miracle 
of memory rushed through her brain. 

“Induction, confession, explosion, ex- 
haust.” 

She cried the words exultantly. Harry 
looked at her over his shoulder. 
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there was a butifull chinee girl whitch was 
going to be killed that way unless the 
chirches rased enuf money to by her. he 
told sum awful sad storis that got evrybody 
crying and then he told sum stories that 
made eyry feller wish he cood get a ax and 
go gunning for them chinees. 

he sed the chirches was all going to rase 
money for her and he sed that the feller or 
girl whitch rased the most money wood be 
given presents of books and they cood 
chooze the books. 

then the missionery prayed for the chinee 
girl and then he asted us all to stand up and 
sing ahimm. the himm was about her and 
it sed o wach and fite and pray the battel 
neer give oar renew it boldly day by day 
and help Divine Implore. you can jest bet 
we will help Divine Implore. after the 
meating was over i went up with a lot of 
peeple and shook hands with the mission- 
ery. i gnew a good deel about the chinees 
becaus onct my father had shown me a live 
chinee in a tea store in Boston and another 
time father had took me to see a lot of 
chinees whitch came from China with a 
man naimed Birlingaim. so i told him 
about it and he sed i was prety well poasted. 
then i told him we wood all help Divine Im- 
plore and he sed he hoped we wood evry 
day on our gnees. he sed he was glad to 
meet a boy like me whitch had the spirrit 
of trew religion in me. Beany and Tommy 
Tomson and sum of the other fellers was 
kind of mad becaus i gnew so mutch about 
the chinees and had saw so many live chi- 
nees and not wooden ones whitch can nod 
their heads like the one in old Natt Weak’s 
grocery store. but they all went up and sed 
they wood help Divine Implore wether they 
done it on their gnees or on their hine legs, 
the missionery looked kind of funny when 
they sed that but he sed all rite my dear 
yung frends only dont forget that nothing is 
good whitch dont spring from the spirit of 
trew religion. and they all sed yes sir. 
Tuesday June 28, 186— yesterday up to the 
swimming hole we talked about the mis- 
sionery and the prizes. the Chadwicks is 
going to have a prize fite in their barn be- 
tween Puz and Bug. tickets are $.10 cents 
apeace. iam going. i bet they will rase 
a lot of mony for Divine Implore. Whack 
is manager. Whack sed the missionery sed 
we must fite for Divine Implore and the 
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“That thorn,” was all he said. 

Jill raced to the gorse bush, black legs 
flying. 

“Pop—pur-r-r-r!’’ 

She wheeled about. Oh, treachery! In 
the saddle, bent double over the handle 
bar, Harry was tearing down the road in a 
smother of dust. Above the clamor of the 
engine came a triumphant yell. 

“Wight miles—walk!”’ 

The roar dwined to a hum, insect loud, 
and died away. ’ 


““Where’s Jill?’’ asked Harry’s father. 

“Gone for a walk somewhere.”’ 

“Pity not to make the most of each 
other’s society, isn’t it?” 

“Dunno,” said Harry. 

He mouched off to the stable and back to 
the house again, mouched into the swilling 
play room and looked sullenly at the broken 
box that had held so much of time and 
treasure. Its side was staved in where she 
had kicked it. Harry stared and stared. 

“Only a lot of old butterflies,’’ he mum- 
bled. “A lot of old rubbishy butterflies.” 

Then his mind began to play tricks. 
Hight miles’ walk for a lot of old butterflies. 

Serve her jolly well right. 

She was leaving tomorrow. 

Good job too. 

Have the place to himself next hols. 

Good job. 

Rotter, she was. 

Stinking trick, though, to heave lumps of 
whitening even at a rotten girl—and swill 
water at her. 
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Who cares for a lot of silly butterflies? 

Stumping along that road—eight miles. 

Not very big legs either! Spindly legs. 
Shanks. 

And what about tramps? 

“Oh, I say!” 

And gypsies! 

And going away tomorrow. P’r’aps a 
year before he’d see her again. Wasn’t as if 
she was a bad sort! 

Harry fairly screamed the motor bike 
along on the return journey. A distant 
speck became Jill. She was striding along, 
pink with passion, gray with dust. He 
swerved and skidded the motor bike to a 
standstill at her side. 

And then it was impossible to speak. At 
last, ‘‘It’s not confession, it’s compression,” 
he said. 

Jill said, ‘‘Oh, compression.” 

Then before he knew what he was doing, 
Harry threw a clumsy arm round her neck 
and gave her a great kiss. For a moment 
they clung to each other, two hot, dusty 
faces crushed together. Next instant Harry 
was tearing down the road again—alone. 
There was nothing else he could do after 
making such a fool of himself—such an 
assifine fool. 

But Jill didn’t mind—didn’t mind a bit. 
She was happy. The length of the walk 
home did not appall her. What is distance, 
space or time to a woman, even though she 
be only a child? 

A woman’s eyes are fixed on posterity; 
an extra mile or two, year or two, is a mat- 
ter of no concern. 


BENEFIT OF DIVINE ILMIPLORIE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


best way to fite was to prize fite becaus you 
can charg admision. 

Herb Moses is going to ketch a lot of 
pickerel and sell them to Mager Blake of 
the Swamscott Hotel. he knows where 
there is some old lunkers. 

Tommy Tomson and Hendy Hicky is to 
get up a nigger minstril show; i cant go to 
boath and so i am going to the prize fite. 
i havent desided what to do. 

Wednesday June 29, 186— all the fellers is 
going to save their mony and not by enny 
firecrackers or rockits. we have never been 
so sterred up over ennything as we have 
over Divine Implore. i havent desided 
what to do. 

June 30, 186—last nite before i went to 
sleep i desided what to do. it come to me 
all of a sudden. it is the best thing yet. 
i bet i will get ferst prize. if i do i shall 
chooze Master Man Reddy or Snarly-yow 
i dont know whitch. me and Ed Tole will 
have a rooster fite. i will charge $.15 cents 
and as mutch more as peeple will pay. ifi 
can beat Eds rooster i gess he wont say so 
mutch. jest becaus Eds old rocky moun- 
tain has licked evry rooster he has fit with 
Ed thinks he can lick a gristly bear. there 
is one rooster whitch Eds aint fit yet and 
that is mine. 

Friday July 1, 186— brite and fair. Ed 
has agreed to bring up his rooster and to 
bet haff of the mony we get. we are going 
to have it behine the barn a weak from to- 
morrer afternoon. the high fense is on one 
side and the barn on the other. old John 
Dooly of the club stable is going to be the 
empire. he has fit roosters and knows all 
about it. 

Saturday July 2, 186— Tommy Tomson 
had his nigger Ministril show today. i 
dident go. i had ruther go to the prize fite. 
so i went in swimming only once today. 
first i went in with Pewt and Beany and 
staid in a hour and jest as we had got ready 
to come out Bob Bruce and Jack Melvin 
and the twin Browns come down and we 
went in with them and staid in about 2 
hours. then we got ready to come out when 
the Chadwicks and Zee Smith come down 
and we went in with them and staid until 
supper time. tonite father asted me how 
many times i went in and i sea only one 
time. whitch was the trooth. gosh iam tired 
tonite. 


Sunday July 3, 186— tonite we went to a 
sunday school meating to deside what to 
do about the presents. the minister sed 
thet nex sunday evening there wood be a 
meating in the chirch and everybody which 
had rased enny money shood bring it in a 
envelop with his name on it and shood seel 
the envelop up tite. that he wood call the 
naims and open the envelops and as eech 
feller or girl was called he was to tell how 
he or she rased the money. tomorrow is the 
4th of July. i dont care mutch. we can go 
down town and see the fites and we can go 
up to the Eddy and see the school picknick. 
they are going to have tubs of lemonaid and 
races and pluging base balls at niggers 
heads stuck throug a hole in a sheet and 
fireworks and a concert by the band. so 
we fellers are going to hang round and if 
ennybody asks us to have sum lemonaid we 
will taik it evry time. 

Monday July 4th, 186— i had a prety good 
time today even if i dident have enny fire 
crackers. at half past five they had the 
horibles and they was bully. hardly enny- 
body will speek to ennybody elce for weaks ' 
after a parade of horibles. after the hori- 
bles was over i saw 8 good fites down on the 
street. then after dinner i went up to the 
Eddy. i had a bully time. all the lemon- 
aid i cood drink and ice cream two. i saw 
the bulliest fite. they got Mike Cassidy to 
black up his face and be a african doger be- 
caus they coodent find a nigger. so Mike 
done it and he was as good as a nigger and 
looked jest like one. he got hit 2 or 3 times 
but he dident mind it. bimeby sum fellers 
from Epping began to plug him and cood- 
ent hit him althoug one feller cood plug 
awful hard. bimeby Mike begun to let 
them hit him once in a while becaus he 
dident cair and he made awful faces and 
pertended it hurt him awful and evryone 
hollered and laffed and had a good time. 
bimeby the Epping feller whitch cood plug 
the hardest found a round rock and let ding 
at Mike as hard as he cood and Mike think- 
ing it was a base ball and woodent hirt him 
let it hit him rite in the head. well when 
Mike felt that rock hit him he dident wait 
to pull his head out of the hole but he come 
rite throug the sheet like a circus rider 
gumping throug a paper hoop and he piched 
into that Epping feller. well the fellers 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Todays High Peak _ 
in Motor Car Value — 


ISPLAY rooms of all Authorized — without raise in price is even mor 

Ford Dealersarethrongedwiththose pressive. Ford value, for years h 
eager to see the latest Ford body types. unchallenged leadership in the mot 
Admiration for these attractive carsisex- market, now reaches a new high 
pressed everywhere. The low stream-line through Ford production—its y 5 
bodies, the increased roominess, the and economy of manufacturing oe 
greater riding comfort and the many con- ‘| 
venient new features are advantages which 
are widely welcomed and appreciated. 
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Demand for Ford cars has exce 
all previous records during suf 
months. Now it is sure to outstrip 
The fact thatallthishasbeenaccomplished — the huge production Ford facilities pe 
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All-steel bodies | 
Closed cars in 


color 


THE TO Um 


Black. All-steel body. One-man top 
proof side curtains opening with 
Four cord tires, nickeled head lamp 
shield wiper. Starter and dene 
| extra. Balloon tires $25 extra. Price}. 
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sung two mutch. ennyway nobody came 
and father give them $.50 cents each and 
sed it was wirth $1. doller each. mother 
she sed she wasent sirprized for father had 
made them play and sing for evrybody 
whitch wanted them to and of coarse nobody 
wood pay for what they cood get free. father 
he sed, gosh Joey, he calls mother Joey you 
know. i gess you arerite. Keene was mad 
and Cele cried she was so mottifide. enny- 
way they have got $1. doller for Divine 
Implore whitch is pretty good. iasted the 
Chadwicks how mutch they got for the prize 
fite and they woodent tell. they think they 
will get the prize for the Secont Chirch. 
Friday July 8, 186— clowdy but no rane. 
tomorrow is the rooster fite. Ed dont know 
my bolton gray rooster is a wheeler. when 
he sees my rooster tirn round and run he 
will think he is licked. then when my 
rooster tirns round and gnocks the stuffing 
out of his old rocky mountain rooster i gess 
he wont feal so smart. what if my rooster 
dosent stop running. gosh. i gess i will 
feal prety sick. i hoap it wont rane tomor- 
row. roosters will fite in the rane jest as 
good but peeple wont pay mony to see a 
fitein the rane. sum peeple wont. me and 
Ed wood you bet. 
Saterday July 9, 186— Ed Tole feals 
prety sick tonite. his old rocky mountain 
feals prety sick and looks prety sick two. 
i have got my pocket full of mony. it was 
in my pocket but i have put it in my desk 
in my room. i never see so good a fite. my 
rooster licked Eds. i never felt so good in 
my life. it is a long story but i will wright 
it down jest as it happened before i go to 
bed. gosh i have got a elegant rooster. 

well this afternoon lots of fellers come 
to the fite. mother and aunt Sarah had 
went down town shoping and had taken 
Frankie and the baby and Keene and Cele 
and Georgie had went to see sum girls and 
had took Annie. evrybody come. Fatty 
Gilman and the twin Browns and Flunk 
Ham and Chick Randall and Newt Crum- 
met, Skinny Bruce, Tady Finton all the 
Chadwicks and Bug had a black ey and Puz 
aswole lip and one of his thums out of goint 
from their prize fite and Tim Feeny and 
Mike Connell and Lubbin Smith and lots 
of other fellers. old John Dooly was the 
empire. sum of the fellers give $.25 cents 
and when me and Ed counted up we had 
$3. dollers and $.60 cents or $1. and $.80 
cents apeace. so we bet our shares and old 
John took the money until the fite had 
been fit out. 

Well Ed brougt up his old rocky moun- 
tain under his arm and i went in and got my 
rooster. old John sed drop your birds and 
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He Sed for Mersy Sakes What Has Happened to That Rooster 
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we put them down one in one side of the 
yard and the other in the other side. well 
you know how roosters pick round sideways 
and kind of slow before they begin to fite. 
well Eds rooster was picking round side- 
ways my rooster sort of folded up his tale 
and shrunk up his fethers until he dident 
look bigger than a bantum and then he ran 
strait at Eds rooster and gnocked him heels 
over head. then they went at it and evry 
time they came together my rooster 
gnocked him back most a yard. well they 
fit that way for 5 minits and my rooster had 
the best of it. evry time he hit Eds rooster 
he wood make the fethers fly. well when 
they got close together Eds rooster was so 
mutch taller and hevier that mine wheeled 
round and run with Eds rooster after him. 
well Ed hollered Plupys rooster is licked 
and all the other fellers whitch dident know 
mutch about rooster fiting hollered two and 
Ed was going to grab up his rooster but old 
John sed let him alone a rooster aint licked 
till he squorks and gives up. 
well my rooster run and doged and Eds 
chased him. when he wood ketch him my 
rooster wood tirn and hit him quick cracks 
that snaped like a whip then Eds rooster 
wood begin to pound him and mine wood 
break away and run. he wood fold his tale 
and tuck in his wings and run jest as eesy 
but Eas rooster was getting tuckered and 
kind of wobbly and his beek was wide open. 
so Ed got scart and wanted to stop the fite 
and finish it another day. but old John sed 
the fite will go on till one rooster squorks 
and gives up. bimeby Eds rooster woodent 
chase mine enny more and mine wood come 
back andlam him. bimeby Eds rooster run 
and stuck his head into a corner and 
squorked and mine was paisting him good 
and old John told me to ketch my rooster 
and told Ed to ketch his’and we done it. 
then old John told us to put them down in 
the center of the yard and we done it and 
when we let go of our roosters Eds squorked 
and run and stuck his head in a corner and 
mine paisted him-good. so old John told 
me to taik up my rooster and sed that my 
rooster had licked Eds and he give me $3. 
dollers and $.60 cents. they had fit 4a 
hour and i tell you Ed felt pretty sick. 
so that is all and tomorrow i am going to 
get first prize in Sunday school. i dont be- 
leeve ennybody has rased so mutch mony. 
i never xpected to taik a prize in sunday 
school. i bet the old minister will be 
pleazed. i gess i wont go to the Unitarial 
sunday school enny moar. they will have 
to get along without me. they will have to 
do the best they can with Beany and Pewt. 
it will be tuff on the Unitarials. that is all 
tonite. 
Sunday July 10, 186— well the thing is 
over. irased moar money for Divine Im- 
plore than ennybody and the old minister 
woodent give me the prize and kep the 
mony. 
well it is a verry sad story. i dident 
supose a minister cood be so meen. but 
this shows they can. 
well tonite we all went to the chirch 
father and mother and Keene and Cele 
and Georgie and aunt Sarah. aunt 
Clark come in to look after the children. 
Keene and Cele were going to sing a 
duet but after nobody went to 
there concert and father had 
pade them $.50 cents eech he 
sed if peeple were two cussid 
meen to pay ten cents to hear 
a good concert they coodent 
hear them for nothing. 
well evrybody was there and 
the chirch was full. the min- 
ister read the scriptures and 
the quire sung and then the 
minister prayed for all the pee- 
ple and specially for the chi- 
nees. then he sed we will now 
open the envelops and see what 
our jenerus little frends have 
ernt for the cause and how they 
done it. then he took up a en- 
velop and called out Lucy Wat- 
son and Lucy she got up and the 
minister he sed $.35 cents and 
rote ona black board and sed 
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Banks and other conservative 
institutions have found that it 
pays to be human and cordial; 
to create good will and under- 
standing. The old idea of pre- 
senting a front of impressive 
dignity and austere coldness is 
now out of date. 


Electrical Advertising Display, 
with its brilliance and whole- 
hearted invitation, is one of the 
new methods extensively em- 
ployed to get closer to the pub- 
lic; to intrigue interest. 


There is more behind Electrical 
Display than mere advertising 
or direction. 


Federal Electric Signs include 
all dependable types in all sizes 
from the modest small ones to the 
most elaborate special displays. 


Service is available in all of the 
cities named below. This em- 
braces designing, installation 
and continuous care ata month- 
ly service charge, which includes 
electricity. You can buy Federal 
signs outright for use anywhere. 
In most cities, the electric light- 
ing company will arrange for 
any service which is necessary 
or desired. 


For details, suggestions or esti- 
mates, please address — 


Federal Electric Company 
8700 So. State St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 


25 Years of Adherence 
to the highest quality of standards 


ELECTRIG/ 
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“ATKINS” 


Always Saves 
YOU Time, | 
Labor and Money | 


eS any timber country, on 
the farm, all over the 
world, wherever timber is 
cut—ATKINS means the 
only saw that is “Segment 
Ground” to cut easier and 
faster, the only saw made of 
“Silver Steel” to hold its 
edge longer and give added 
service and value. 


Remember—it saves time, 
labor and money to buy an 
ATKINS Silver Steel Seg- 
ment Ground Cross Cut 
Saw—a saw you can de- 
pend upon. 


It will pay you to look for the 
ATKINS name on the blade of 
any saw for cutting wood or 
metal. It means the finest ma- 
terials, tempering and workman- 
ship—greater value in service and 
satisfaction. 

Ask YOUR Hardware Dealer 
for genuine ATKINS Saws. Look 
for the name on the blade. We will 
gladly send you our booklets, ““The 
Saw on the Farm” or “The 
ATKINS Cross Cut Saw Book.” 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 


Leading Manufacturersof Saws, Saw Tools, 
Saw Specialties and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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very good indeed Lucy and how did you ern 
so mutch. then Lucy sed washing dishes 
for the lady next door, and Lucy set down 
fealing prety good. then he opened a en- 
velop and called $.28 cents Mary Emerson 
and rote it down and sed very good Mary 
not quite so good as Lucy but very credible. 
then Mary whitch cood scarcly talk she was 
crying so hard becaus Lucy beat her and sed 
she had taken cair of Mrs. Carrolls baby. 
then she set down with her hankerchif to her 
face and the minister called Herbert Moses 
one $1. and $.20 cents and lots of fellers 
looked mad and wispered that Herb was a 
Baptis and hadent enny rite there. well 
Herb sed he had caugt 6 strings of perch and 
pickerel and sold them. most all the fellers 
but me was mad at Herb. 

then the minister called Cornelia Shute 
that is Keene you know and rote down .50 
cents and Lucy Watson tirned red and run 
her tung out at Keene when Keene stood 
up. then the minister asted Keene how she 
ernt so mutch mony and Keene sed she and 
her sister Cele had a concirt and the minis- 
ter sed o yes you and your sister are the 
girls that sing so butiful and were to sing 
tonite. why did you chainge your mind. 
and Keene sed after nobody come to our 
concert father give us $.50 cents apeace and 
sed if the peeple of the chirch was two 
cussid meen to come to a ten cent apeace 
concert for a good cause they were two 
meen to hear a concert for nothing. well 
when she sed that father and mother and 
aunt Sarah tirned so red that it neerly set 
their necktys afire, and old Natt Jewell and 
old E. O. Loverin and old Natt Weaks 
coffed so that they had to go out with their 
handkerchiefs to their faces. then the min- 
ister sed it showed a deploorible spirit to 
talk so. 

then after the peeple stoped sneezing and 
coffing the minister called Celia Shute $.50 
cents and Cele stood up and sed concirt and 
set down and the minister looked glad she 
dident say ennything moar. then he called 
Sarah Lamprey sixty $.60 cents and 4 or 5 
more girls begun to cry. but Cele and 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Street for want of honest gasoline, and Mar- 
jorie and her dad’s billion were saved. 

LibuT. BRECKENRIDGE: ‘I only did my 
duty, little woman.” 

MARJORIE: “ Yes, and you have spoiled a 
perfectly thrilling yacht trip to Europe. 
The Spider was such an interesting man. 

LizuT. BRECKENRIDGE: ‘But I love you 
and would take you around the world in my 
airplane, away from all this.” 


MarJori#: “Brooklyn, too?” 
Ligut. B.: ‘Yes, even Brooklyn, for 
your sake.” 


—John Forbes. 


A Particular Party Call 


’D HATE to be a voter 
In a European state. 
I'd feel just like a rotor 
As I clutched my giddy pate; 
And I'd need to take a motor 
If I didn’t ballot straight, 
For with all the various candidates, both 
regular and dark, 
Each ballot must be larger than a lawn in 
Central Park. 


There are Centrists (with Eccentrists and 
Concentrisis and Percentrists ), 

Rationals and Nationals and also Irreden- 
trists, 

Radicals and Fadicals and Common People’s 
Rights, 

Liberals and Gliberals and Wild-Eyed Fly- 
By-Nights ; 

There are Democratic Socialists and Social 
Democrats, 

Monarchists and Anarchists and Stand- 
Forever-Pats. 


With the various coalitions, 
Their partitions and divisions, 


EVENING POST 


Keene dident cry but set up and looked as 
if they dident cair a darn whitch jest about 
the way they felt. then the minister called 
Willie Simpson one $1. doller and $.25 cents 
and Herb Moses and all the other fellers 
looked mad enuf to bite Willie and when he 
sed he had hemmed a table cloth and a 
dozen gnapkins for his mother 2 or 3 fellers 
sed aw rite out and evry feller sed to himself 
that he wood lick Willie tomorrow. so i 
pity willie. well there wasent mutch fun 
after that becaus evrybody but me and 
willie Simpson and Sarah Lamprey was 
mad. peeple kind of laffed when Tomtit 
Tomson got $.65 cents for a nigger ministril 
show and Hendy Hicky got $.66 for frogs 
hine legs. 

then the minister called me and sed $3. 
dollers and $.60 cents and then he sed a 
most jenerus and remarkible sum and that 
i must be a yung man of grate enterprize 
and bisiness sagasity and he sed how did 
you ern this princly sum Harry and i sed 
rite out loud so that evrybody cood hear 
me. iernt $1. doller and $.80 cents for hav- 
ing a rooster fite and $1. doller and $.80 
cents for betting on it. $1. and $.80 and 
$1. doller and $.80 maiks $3. dollers and 
$.60 cents. well when i sed that the minis- 
ters eys neerly fell out and he stood with 
his mouth open then he sed what 3 times 
and then i told him again. well father 
neerly gumped over the phew and then he 
begun to coff and grab for his handkerchif 
and mother grabed for hers and aunt Sarah 
grabed for hers and they hid their faces and 
their shoulders shook and 2 or 3 moar got 
up and went out coffin and choaking terible. 

then the minister sed do you meen to say 
that any-puppil of this sabath school did so 
wicked sinful and crimminal ack as to let 
2 of Gods creatures fite and tear eech other 
to peaces and bet on the result and i sed yes 
sir you told us to. 

then the minister sed what 5 times eech 
one louder than the last. then he sed do 
not add falshood to your crime. then fa- 
ther stoped laffing and started to get up but 
mother pulled him back. then i sed to the 
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A mathematic marvel cannot figure who's 
ahead. 
After all your wild additions, 
When you've made your nice decisions 
The party that you voted for rolls over and 
plays dead. 


In every clan and every faction 
Every man is full of action, 
Scheming for a fusion that will bring him 
power and pork. 
Every legislative session 
Swells with flatulent digression, 
Egocentric windiness that Satan couldn’t 
cork. 


I'd hate to be a voter in a European state; 
I know just what I’d do a little later— 


I'd bounce a shiny ax upon each addled ~ 


statesman’s pate 
And accept a nomination as dictator. 
—Jerome B. Barry. 


Vocabulary 


YRON, Browning, Kipling, Keats, 
Chaucer, Landor, Shelley, Y eats, 
Hood and Lang and Thomas Gray, 
Goldsmith, Kingsley, Pope and Gay, 
Shakspere, Henley, Dryden, Hunt, 
Howells, Swinburne, Dobson, Blunt, 
Raleigh, Lyly, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Lovelace, Suckling, Bunyan, Dekker, 
Herrick, Jonson, Johnson, Ayton, 
Milton, Marlowe, Congreve, 
Drayton, 
Kilmer, Carman, Whitman, Poe, 
And twenty other bards I know 
Spent their lives devising ways | | 
To write in clever paraphras | 
An age-old vow that’s ever new,\ 
The simple sentence ‘‘I love you!”’ 
—John P. Waters. 


Sept emt 


minister you told us to ern} 
we cood and to fite for it aj 
sing a himm about waching 
praying. then father took 
again and 2 or 3 moar meng 
out choking most to deth th 
sed i am deeply greeved and 
innosent word shood be s¢ 
i hope it was done with no 
all events even if his ack wa 
than wicked it was an ack 
title him to credit or to’ 
prize book. so i dident | 
the old minister kep the ; 
over to father and he 
his hand and mother 
Keene shook her fist at th 
gnew i was all rite with th 
Willie Simpson had got the 
Sarah Lamprey the girls 
maid a prayer and e 
most evrybody was mad hb 
and slaped me on the ba 
quarter. mother and Ay 
Keene and Georgie went al 
and me and Cele behine! 
women come up and aste 
wasent going to punitl Y 
what i had did and fat 
had augt to be punished and 
him sum moar and he gi 
quarter. then they sed 
Shute you shood be ashi 
an xample to this dear | 
Cele made a awful face 
her tung and sed bla 3 tim 
begun to cry and run hom 
cood. ‘ 
well then the old wome 
and father laffed all the w 
father if he was going t 
being impudent to the o 
sed hel no they desirved 
their bizziness. 
we have desided to com 
tarial chirch. 


‘a 


Editor’s Note—This is 
sketches by Mr. Shute. Th 
early issue. : 


Canine Cani 


At the Shor 


HE Pekingese 
He barks at each ¢ 
And, as crestfallen 
Believes his barkin 


Likes and Dislii 


These be the things that 
A clean bedspread on 
A pair of brand-new 6b 
A garbage can to rumm 
A bone to crunch, a ball 
A seeded flower plot to ser 


These be the things that pi 
A cat—that most ungra 
Who spits and claws when 
Suggests a game—the soa 
Predicting baths are near, | 
Than anything, the pup 


At Golf 


My puppy loves to chase 
Around and round withoi 
I smile the while I watch 
And wonder why. 


But when along the links. 
Pursuing pill o’er hill an 
He follows me with puzzled 
And wonders why. 


With Enemies 


When my dog meets a cat ond E I’m 
rear, q 

His demeanor’s denunciatory, 
But if he meets a cat and theres! 
near, 

I suspect that’s a differen 
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With the Accent on the Relish 


Heinz-grown cucumbers, picked and salted at the height 
of their crispness. Celery, peppers and other vegetables 
gathered in their prime. All finely chopped and expertly 
blended with a rich seasoning of curry and other spices. 


Heinz India Relish gives even the most delicious 


foods an added zest, and foods less tasty, but highly 
nourishing, take on a new appeal under the magic 
touch of this delicious condiment. Try Heinz India 
Relish with hot and cold meats and let appetite be its 


own best answer of how wonderfully good a relish can be 
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about in novels. It seemed casual and 
oblique and without the glamour and gran- 
deur of true passion. And he was demand- 
ing, apparently, much more than he could 
offer. For it came home to her of a sudden 
that she knew practically nothing of this 
reckless-eyed man who had made no star- 
tling success of life. 

“Let’s be getting back,” 
practical-minded Tiny. 

“Back to earth?” queried Billy, with his 
slightly bitter smile. 

“Back to the hospital,” corrected the run- 
away girl. For she was more afraid of her- 
self, she began to feel, than she was of him. 
It was dangerous ground, this untrodden 
field of the emotions. And Tiny was too 
alone in the world, too homeless and un- 
attached, to toy safely with such luxuries. 

“And that’s all you can say to me?”’ de- 
manded Billy, with a quick side glance into 
her eyes. 

“Let’s can the zooing bug!” said Tiny, 
reverting to the argot of her youth, for she 
was a little uncertain of Billy and his power 
to ruffle her peace of mind. 

“What are you afraid of?” asked Billy. 
But Tiny sagely surrounded herself with a 
small smoke screen of laughter. 

“‘That isn’t fear you see on my face,”’ she 
informed him. ‘It’s just common every- 
day hunger.” 

“Then we’ll see what we can do for it,” 
her courier announced as he drew up beside 
a corner drug store. ‘‘For I’m sure going 
to save a life by coming out of there with 
two double-size ice-cream cones.” 

But Billy, instead of coming out with 
two ice-cream cones in his hand, came out 
with a hardened line about his lip and an 
altogether altered face. 

““We’ve a case in here,” he announced as 
he reached out to help Tiny 4own from her 
seat. ‘Would you mind ¢oming in?” 

“What is it?” asked’Tiny, disturbed by 
his sudden solemnity. 

“Tt’s an old main who seems to have hurt 
his hip,”’ explained the driver as he led her 
in past the s@da fountain and the incongru- 
ous show ses piled high with confectionery 
and cheap fiction. ‘I’m afraid it’s broken.” 

_On ‘a leather couch in the crowded little 
dishensary Tiny saw a sharp-nosed old man 
With singularly bright eyes—a faded and 
shriveled old man who obviously was suffer- 
ing considerable pain, for the language with 
which he addressed those about him was 
both acrimonious and ingeniously profane. 

“T won’t have a ne’er-do-well like that 
near me,” he exclaimed with a venomous 
glance toward the reddening Billy. “‘ Don’t 
touch me, you waster! And don’t stare at 
me, either, you profligate-souled young 
good-for-nothing!”’ 

“Tl get the stretcher,” 
retreated toward the door. 

““What seems to be wrong, sir?” asked 
Tiny, stooping over the couch. 

“What business is that of yours, Miss 
Monkey Face?” snapped out the old suf- 
ferer. 

“T’m a nurse,” explained Tiny. ‘And if 
I can’t help your disposition I might be 
able to help you in another way.” 

“You leave meand my disposition alone,”’ 
was the old weasel’s acrimonious retort. 
“Keep away from me, the whole pack of 
you, or I’ll shy these weigh scales at you.” 

“But you can’t stay here, you know,” 
the disconcerted druggist reminded the old 
man. 

“Then do something about getting me to 
a decent hospital,’ barked out the old 
tyrant on the couch. 

“We're taking you there,” 
Tiny, with placatory gentleness. 

“Will it be an expensive one?’’ demanded 
the old man with the singularly bright eyes. 

“Tt won’t cost you a cent,’’ announced 
Tiny as she made room for Billy and his 
stretcher. And the volley of abuse was re- 
newed as they shifted him to the stretcher 
and carried him out to the waiting ambu- 
lance. 


said the 


said Billy as he 


explained 
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“Don’t put your hands on me, you putty- 
souled young spendthrift,” the patient 
stormed at Billy as he was lifted aboard. 
“And don’t gloat so openly about seeing me 
suffer. It hurts more to see your weakling 
face than it does to ride in this jumping 
rattletrap.” 

‘He doesn’t seem to like you,”’ ventured 
Tiny after a glance into her companion’s 
barricaded eye. ‘‘Do you know him?” 

“T ought to,’”’ acknowledged Billy as 
they got under way. 

“Who is he?” asked Tiny, pretending 
not to hear the solo of blasphemous abuse 
that still filled the air about them. 

“He happens to be my father,” was Billy 
Stone’s altogether unexpected reply. 


XI 


LD Wilbur Stone was a hard nut to 
crack. From that throne of pain known 
as a fracture bed he berated the powers that 
ruled the hospital, abused the internes, and 
threw dishes at the orderlies. He insisted 
on being taken out of a ward and being put 
in a private room, where he complained of 
the smells, objected to the view, and quar- 
reled with the nurse who was supposed to 
look after his comfort. Then he commanded 
that his own family physician be sent for, 
and when that busy doctor put in an ap- 
pearance five hours later lie was roundly 
denounced as a human glacier of ingrati- 
tude and a selfish-minded old pill molder 
who thought more of a fee than an old 
friend in misfortune. 
So Wilbur Stone was not unwillingly sur- 


,Yendered back to the tender mercies of the 


hospital staff, where he insisted on a silence 
pad over the door and quarreled with his 
first graduate nurse and was given a second, 
who survived until he threw his tray out 
the window and accused her of feeding him 
on hogwash. And when his third nurse 
took her departure in tears and the irascible 
old tyrant insisted that “‘Miss Monkey 
Face” be sent in to take care of him, there 
was some doubt as to the person denomi- 
nated.. But when it was discovered that by 
“Miss Monkey Face”’ he meant Miss Tiny 
McCann, the young lady in question was 
sought out by a perplexed head nurse and 
informed that she was about to be granted 
the privilege of “‘specialing”’ for a private- 


* room patient. 


Tiny’s momentary feeling of triumph was 
modified by the discovery that her pros- 
pective charge was the exacting old terma- 
gant with the broken hip. But she had her 
reasons for accepting that case, once it was 
thrust upon her. So she entered upon her 
new duties with a wary eye and a will 
fortified by its own quiet intentions. 

“T want this bed lowered a little,’’ was 
the curt command that greeted her when, 
rustling in her fresh uniform, she stepped 
into the room. 

“Then we’ll lower it for you quicker ’n 
hell could scorch a feather,” replied Tiny, 
intent on giving him a dose of his own 
medicine. And her grin, as she said it, 
was a determinedly audacious one. 

“Say, Miss Monkey Face,” essayed her 
patient as the lowering process was under 
way, “do you call that professional lan- 
guage?”’ 

“Ts it any worse than the line I heard you 
hand out?” was Tiny’s counterquestion. 

“T’ve had enough in my lifetime to make 
any mana cusser,’ ’ said the old man, witha 
sigh of weariness. 

‘Well, if it’s going to help any, cuss on,” 
announced Tiny. 

And her smiling unconcern brought the 
old boy’s unnaturally bright eye around to 
a study of her face. 

“You don’t mind me calling you Monkey 
Face?” he queried. But Tiny merely smiled 
at his pretended cackle of malice. 

“No, I rather like it,’’ she acknowledged. 
“And I suppose you won’t mind me calling 
you Old Vinegar Mug?” 

He looked about, blinking, at that ef- 
frontery. But instead of angering him, 


oddly enough, it merely caused him to lie 
back with a repeated sigh of weariness. 

“Wouldn’t it sour you if you had a bit of 
money and everybody in the world was set 
on taking it away from you?”’ he demanded 
with a wistfulness that impressed her as 
childlike. 

“Then you’re a man of wealth?” she 
casually inquired. 

“No, I’m not,” was his tart rejoinder. 
“Don’t run away with any fool idea like 
that. I’ve enough to worry along on, I 
suppose. But a dollar doesn’t go as far as 
it used to. And a man has to be careful.” 

“T imagine you would be,” said Tiny 
under her breath. ‘‘Have you a home?” 

“Yes, of asort,’’ was the none too willing 
answer. ‘‘If those dog-lazy servants haven’t 
eaten me out of it.” 

“Where is it?” asked Tiny. 

“‘None of your business,’”’ was the other’s 
acid retort. And Tiny straightway realized 
that she had been advancing a trifle too 
rapidly. So for the rest of the day she pro- 
ceeded with more caution. She took on a 
spirit of meekness that was quite new to 
her, and swallowed insults, and smiled in 
the face of uwimmerited abuse, and worked as 
she had never worked before to make her 
patient comfortable. But she survived the 
day. She made herself necessary to the 
irascible old tyrant on the fracture bed. 
And the next morning, when she pointed 
out that he would look much nicer with a 
shave, he coolly suggested that she should 
undertake that barbering operation. So 
Tiny, putting her professional pride in her 
pocket, lathered the puckered old face and 
shaved it and bay-rummed it and powdered 
it with talcum and allowed Wilbur Stone 
to study himself in a hand mirror. But his 
satisfaction with the result, Tiny began to 
see, was trivial compared to his gratifica- 
tion at the thought that he was saving good 
money by not bringing in a barber. 

“You’d make a very handsome man,” 
suggested his nurse, “if you could only 
get a kinder look in your eyes.” 

“Would I now?” barked her patient. 
“Well, I’ve had enough to knock the kind- 
ness out of an archangel.” 

Tiny did not inquire as to the source of 
that persecution. She could afford to be 
patient. But she entered upon a deliberate 


-and carefully contrived campaign to break 


down the will of that unsuspecting patient. 
No word of reproof escaped her when he 
broke her second thermometer. She merely 
left him alone for an hour or so after he had 
thrown a bow] of raspberry jelly at her head, 
though she brought him up short, after he 
refused to eat chicken stew because there 
were onions in it, by sitting down and coolly 
eating it herself. It is equally true that she 
solemnly threatened to send him down to 
the psychopathic ward when he refused to 
take his medicine, and scolded him with a 
rising note of authority when she realized 
that he could not get along very comfortably 
without her. There was, in fact, a silent 
and subterranean shifting of values in that 
narrow battleground about the fracture 
bed. The time came when Wilbur Stone 
resented Tiny’s time off and somewhat 
wistfully watched the door for her return. 
He would even grunt appreciatively when 
that quick-handed nurse eased his pain by 
an adroit shift of position or soothed his 
unrest with her solemn prattle of ward 
history. And he acknowledged that she 
wasn’t such a numskull as he had thought 
her when she not only gave him an alcohol 
rub but clipped his nails and trimmed his 
hair and announced that he’d be breaking 
every heart in the hospital if they made 
him much handsomer. 

“T’ve had enough of women for one life- 
time,” he truculently proclaimed. 

Tiny did not press him for details/as to 
that calamitous experience. But when the 
time was ripe, as she had foreseen, he began 
to talk about himself and his troubles| And 
by proving a good listener and piecing two 
and two together she finally acquired much 


more information than Wilb 
agined. 

She learned, among other 
this misanthropic and miserly 
been soured on the world by 
riage in which some unknow 
involved. And his only son 
been a disappointment to 
been a wayward and quick-te 
an intractable and spendthri 
ungrateful young puppy wh 
a speed car and ran away f, 
got into debt and showed no 
settling down in the world. An 
rest of them, he was always a 
money, more money. 

“‘And I suppose you gave if 
interrupted Tiny. 

“A darned sight more than e 
any good,” piped out the old 
bed. ‘‘But I came to my se 
second year in college. Then 
young jackanapes his last cha 
didn’t have the manhood to ma 
He proved to me that he was 
than an empty-headed idler; 
my hands of him.” ) 

“And what did he say t 
quired the thoughtful-eyed T 

‘‘What did he say to that? 
the hand that had fed him 
could rot under my dirty dol 
me a penurious old skinflint 
make his own living in his o 
stalked out of the house 
satisfaction of informing him 
longer a son of mine.” La 

“He must have had a very k 
life,’’ observed the girl with 
look in her eyes. 

“He never asked for’ a hap 
cried the bright-eyed man 
“And he never will.” 

“He’s at least made his 
contended Tiny. 

“And a fine kind of livi 
roustabouting around wha 
trucks and martyrizing 
thought he was no longer 
the father he’d insulted.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Tiny, 
with a trace of his own fat 

“Don’t hold me responsibl 
spineless young nincompoop 
snapped the other, lifting a 
from his pillow. ‘“‘He could 
bigger man than his father 
listened to reason.” 

“Perhaps life has left him a 
than he was,” Tiny found the 
venture. 4 

“All I can say, then, is tha 
tainly worked a miracle,” was 
lated retort. 

‘But if he’s all you have left 
I should think you'd i to 
talk things over.’ 

“T don’t want to see ‘hides 
him,” was the old misanthrope 
reply. 

And Tiny, in her wisdom, i 
expedient to let the matter rest tht 

Two days later, however, she 
Buddy Rapp in to see her patient. 

“What youngster is this?” de: 
the old man, with a none too kindl} 
at the intimidated Buddy, who bet 
tendency to keep well to the wind 
the girl in the uniform. And Tiny, 
explained Buddy to her new patien! 
his freshly scrubbed cheek and ¢a' 
her True Love and the best kid t 
came out of the twelfth ward. 

“So we're two of a kind,” ru 
Wilbur Stone as he studied the boy 
on his crutches. Then he turned t 
““Why hasn’t that leg of his evé 
right?” 

“Tt’s a case for the specialists,”@ 
Tiny. ‘‘And specialists cost m' 

“Naturally,” snarled the man on 
‘Money, money, they’re all aft r 
He lay silent a moment, with a 

(Continued on Page 1 
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“But who’s the best man to 
ise like that?”’ 

ay Lehmkuhl could do it. But 
‘the highest paid men in Amer- 


yould he charge?”’ 

. know,” replied Tiny, with a 
yf color. 

t,” snapped the man on the bed. 
y should I do that, when Lehm- 
ut of the question?” 

1ouldn’t you?” 

jould 1?” 

isk questions. When you’re on 
u’re going to do what I tell you. 


int,” said Tiny, with a sudden 
olor. And Buddy, on the way 
e elevator, wondered why Tiny 
mysteriously take him in her 
| early squeeze the breath out of 


sought out Billy Stone, during 
je hour, and announced that his 
making a remarkably good re- 
‘nd he’s recovering in more ways 
, she further amended. 

ds to,” was Billy’s none too 
reply. 

: you ought to go up and see 
sjuietly suggested. 

00d would it do?’ demanded 
old man,’’ Tiny reminded him. 
oullheaded one,”’ added Billy. 
’s your father,’’ persisted the 
'd girl. 

/we both seem to regret,”’ as- 
Ir. 

snot much love in your make-up, 
,’ challenged Tiny. 

is where you’re concerned,”’ an- 
illy, very tall and savage looking 
orm. 

ke funny ways of showing it.” 
m’t give me a chance to show it 
way,” contended Billy. 

m’t know a chance when you see 
id Tiny, alittle pinker than before. 
‘is it?” asked the man, studying 


La chance to show a little charity 
3ss to your own father,”’ she re- 
n, ‘“‘and you won’t take it.” 
would be wasted.” 

+ proved you were big enough to 
all this foolish bickering and 
d the girl with the solemn eyes. 
ean you’d think more of me if I 
f the hope of consuming the 
a little later?” 

think more of yourself,’ parried 


ter a second look into her eyes, 
full minute deep in thought. 

at,” he finally announced. “‘I’ll 
er you say. But I want you to 
that I’m doing it entirely for 


find it’s more for your own,”’ 
Tiny, rewarding him with a smile 
nade his heart beat a little faster 
ited him to protest that he’d face 
ithed tiger if she ordered it. 

, when her plans had matured 
r Stone was once more sitting up 
chair, finally ushered the abashed 
the presence of his father. 

man’s stare was as pointed and 
las that of a caged eagle. Tiny, 
him, could see his jaw muscles 


tosay I wassorry, sir,” began the 
lappy prodigal. ‘ 

stopped short, arrested by the 
the over-bright eyes fixed on his 
wly those eyes slewed about to 
Woman in the blue-and-white 


1im out of here!”’ thundered the 

2 Wheel chair. 

rat's not fair,” protested Tiny, 

trifle closer to the younger man, 

lowing she was doing so. 

him out of here!”’ repeated the 
old fighter by the window, 

his chair arm with a clenched fist. 
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And there seemed nothing to do but obey 
that command. 

“You see,”’ said Billy, outside the closed 
door. “It can’t be done. We’re only mak- 
ing ourselves ridiculous.” 

“We'll conquer him yet,’’ proclaimed 
Tiny, with her small jaw shut tight. 


XII 


HEN Wilbur Stone was able to leave 

the hospital and return to his home he 
insisted that Miss Tiny McCann should go 
with him. The lady in question was not as 
unwilling to do this as she may have pre- 
tended, still having, so to speak, a fish or 
two of her own to fry. And for several 
weeks yet, she knew, her patient would 
need the help of a nurse. 

But Tiny was not altogether happy in 
the somber brownstone house on the upper 
avenue. She missed the movement and stir 
and casual daily contacts of hospital life. 
She missed her occasional glimpses of Billy 
and the quiet camaraderie of her fellow 
workers. She missed, too, the indefinite 
yet enduring sense of security which an 
institution, the hospital, had been able to 
throw about her. 

For the Stone house, she soon found, was 
astrangeone. There was asullen tone about 
its shadows and a fixed air of somberness 
about its faded magnificence. She disliked 
the dead eye and the putty-colored obese 
face of Rinker, the morose English butler 
who regarded her as an intruder and chilled 
her with a spirit of secret opposition. She 
disliked Riggs, the second man, who seemed 
always lurking about the shadows and ready 
to apply an inquisitive eye to any neighbor- 
ing keyhole. But most of all she disliked 
Ezra Blaine, the ferret-faced old attorney 
who was promptly called into conference 
and as promptly formed the habit of in- 
specting Tiny with a narrowed and in- 
quisitorial eye. 

“Who is this young person?” he asked 
during their first conference, with a head 
nod toward the girl so quietly sewing by the 
window. He knew old men. He knew what 
fools they sometimes made of themselves 
over a pretty face. It was not his intention 
to see his most combative client drift into 
any absurd Indian-summer season of hap- 
piness. For when a man is happy he is not 
so apt to be litigious. And it was on litiga- 
tion that Ezra Blaine lived. 

“That, sir, is my nurse,” said Wilbur 
Stone as he put down a packet of papers 
beside him. 

“There’s something about her face I 
don’t altogether like,’ announced the old 
attorney as he indulged in a dry wash by 
rubbing his bony knuckles together, and he 
made no effort to conceal his opinion by a 
considerate lowering of his voice. 

“Well, Blaine, there’s something about 
you I don’t altogether like,’’ retorted his 
eagle-eyed old client. 
manage my business affairs as competently 
as she attends to my sick-bed requirements 
I'll be very well satisfied.” 

Blaine’s cackled laugh was a condoning 
one. 

“More than one man’s had the wool 
pulled over his eyes by a pretty face,’’ he 
observed as he adjusted his pince-nez. 
“How long are you keeping her?”’ 

““As long as I need her,’”’ snapped the 
other. 

“What do you know about her past?” 
inquired the man of the law, unperturbed 
by the obvious rancor of his client. 

“T’m not thinking about her past,” 
averred Wilbur Stone. ‘‘My attention has 
been directed more toward the fact that she 
can make me a damned sight more comfort- 
able than the dead-eyed parasites around 
this house ever made me.” 

“Tt’s to be hoped that she can continue 
to do so,” purred Blaine, with a more pro- 
longed and studious inspection of the girl 
bent over her sewing. 

“Why shouldn’t she?’”’? demanded the 
man in the wheel chair. 

“Yes, why shouldn’t she?”’ concurred 
the old attorney, with another dry wash. 
‘But I always believe in being on the safe 
side, in possessing intimate knowledge of 


“But if you can - 
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the record of people with whom I have to 
be intimately associated.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ ejaculated Wilbur Stone, 
with a head movement that plainly indi- 
cated his impatience to get back to business. 

But Ezra Blaine obviously regarded the 
matter as of more importance than fiddle- 
sticks, for quietly, and after inquisitorial 
methods entirely his own, he essayed an 
investigation of the gray-eyed girl who was 
so disturbingly worming her way into the 
good graces of his oldest and most profitable 
client. And when his patient inquiries into 
the origin and community standing of Miss 
Tiny McCann brought him into contact 
with one James Logan, the disgruntled 
leader of the Gas House Gang was not un- 
willing to unearth a series of facts that 
proved unexpectedly palatable to the em- 
battled guardian of peace and order. 

So satisfying, indeed, was the informa- 
tion gleaned from Spider that Ezra Blaine 
decided to take the bull by the horns and 
confront his recalcitrant client with due 
evidence of the dangers impending. And 
Spider, soured with the knowledge that 
Tiny was climbing beyond his reach, was 
ready enough to play his part in that cam- 
paign of enlightenment. 

When, accordingly, the watchful Riggs 
had duly reported the coast to be clear 
Ezra Blaine escorted the alert-eyed Spider 
to the home of Wilbur Stone, where the two 
old men closeted themselves with the 
dapper-figured adventurer from the East 
Side. 

Spider’s appearance was not altogether 
satisfying, but his story was coherent and 
his evidence was conclusive. 

“And what was this young woman to 
you, at the time you refer to?” asked the 
narrow-eyed old man in the wheel chair. 

“She was me steady,” replied Spider, in- 
terrupting his task of tucking away certain 
mental notes regarding the house in which 
he stood. 

“And what am I to imply from that?” 
demanded the other. 

“Why, that she was me rib, the goil I 
went with,’ was Spider’s wide-gestured 
reply. 

“end what made you stop going with 
her?”’ snapped out Wilbur Stone. Where- 
upon Spider stood with his narrow brow 
wrinkled in thought. 

“Why, she went blooey about gettin’ 
into a hospital and bein’ a noice,”’ he finally 
explained. 

“But why should her getting into hospi- 
tal make you hate her?” persisted the old 
man in the wheel chair. 

“Me? I don’t hate the goil,’”’ protested 
the meek-eyed Spider. 

“Then why are you working overtime 
to make her unhappy?” 

“Hully gee, I don’t want ’o make her un- 
happy,’ asserted the magnanimous Spider. 

“Then what are you trying to do?”’ pur- 
sued the man who had been known as a 
misogynist, suppressing Ezra Blaine with a 
curt motion for silence. 

“All I’m tryin’ to do is save the goil from 
makin’ a big mistake when she’s knee deep 
in chances,”’ was the slightly retarded reply. 

The fierce little eyes studied Spider until 
he shifted his weight from one tan-colored 
shoe to the other. The flaccid old face 
deepened in color. The clenched bony hand 
suddenly smote the table beside the wheel 
chair. 

“Take him away!”’ cried the householder 
in a burst of passion as unexpected as it was 
uncontrolled. ‘‘Get the yellow dog out of 
here or I’ll throw him out with my own 
hands. I may bean old fool in some things, 
but I’m going to run my own affairs after 
this and run them in my own way.” 

And there was nothing for Spider and his 
indignant escort to do but take their de- 
parture, though the former, in doing so, 
registered a purely personal decision to 
return when the time was ripe for returning. 

Tiny, when she got back, found Wilbur 
Stone still peevish and unsettled in spirit. 

““Where have you been?” he demanded, 
regarding her with an eye which he did his 
best to make belligerent. 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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Ing around the Park reservoir with 
4,’ replied Tiny, suddenly and 
termined to be truthful. 

sy’t that impress you as rather 
+, all things considered?” barked 
ynely old man in the wheel chair. 
| was rather pleasant,” replied the 
jthe perceptibly heightened color. 
eem to be very popular with the 
mn,” taunted her patient, kicking 
jair that stood in his way. 

‘do you say that?” asked Tiny. 
quietly, waywardly touched with 
the flaccid and solitary figure sil- 
J against the light from between 
erry-colored curtains. 

ise while you’ve been consorting 
one I happened to disown I’ve 
ersing with the one you happened 
oy the wayside,’’ was the other’s 
<ing reply. 

one I dropped by the wayside?”’ 
Tiny, not understanding him. 
eno longer friends with Mr. James 
you?” demanded the man in the 


Spider Logan been here?” was 
jick inquiry. 

4! A good name, that! A most 
ate appellative, I’d venture to say. 
mg lady, your friend Spider has 
fe. And having heard what Spider 
you, I’d like to know just what 
Wk of Spider.” 

lather not discuss him,”’ proclaimed 
jth a new light in her amber-gray 


h tell me what you know about 
id her shrewd-eyed old patient. 

father not talk about him,” main- 
| e girl in the uniform. 


seemed willing enough to talk about 
}mean he said things that were not 


uldn’t exactly call them flattering,”’ 
the other, his narrowed eyes fixed 
ace, 
you believed them?” asked Tiny, 
ner gaze lock with the gaze of the 
the wheel chair. 
Stone laughed. It was a thin and 
‘laugh, but somewhere about it was 
note of kindliness. 
yes, I’d trust Spider!’”’ was his 
roclamation. ‘‘I’d trust him about 
asI’d trust a ball of she copperheads 
nd of their brooding season!”’ 
would you trust me?” persisted 
nth a quiet sort of ferocity that 
sd her companion to sit studying 
a full minute of silence. 
by the great horn spoon, I would,” 
with sudden decision. “And to 
uu how far I’d go along that line,”’ 
1 as he wheeled his way back to the 
I want you to take these securities 
ers and lock them up in the safe in 
ratched him as he tamped the col- 
of papers together and tied them 
and of soiled red tape. 
you ever open a safe?”’ he asked as 
his last knot in the tape. 
” acknowledged the girl. 
n this is how you do it,” he ex- 
as he gave her the combination and 
rated how to turn the door dial and 
ack the tumblers. ‘And it’s worth 
ering that you’re the first woman 
r did that for Wilbur Stone.” 
S eye was a meditative one as she 
the banded package into the dark- 
study and stooped in front of the 
iked on either side by bookshelves 
th dusty volumes. 
‘was still an air of abstraction about 
vements as she opened the safe, 
1 the package, and once more locked 
| door, 
ir Stone seemed to be waiting for 
n she returned to the room where he 
Je the window draped by mulberry- 
curtains. 
you doit?” he asked with a matter- 
ess that held a latent note of chal- 
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Tiny nodded, oppressed by some vague 
consciousness of conspiracies which she 
seemed unable either to combat or to define. 

“What’s troubling you?” asked the old 
misanthrope, with a shrewd side glance into 
her thoughtful face. 

“TI want you to have faith in me,’ she 
said as she came and stood by his side. She 
tried to say it quietly, but there was a 
tremor in her voice as she spoke. 

“Pooh-pooh!”’ he scoffed dismissively, 
apparently disturbed by that deeper note 
of feeling in her voice. “‘Pooh-pooh!’’ he 
repeated as he backed away with a move- 
ment that seemed to imply the subject was 
an unpleasant one. But, probably without 
knowing it, his bony hand patted the small 
hand resting on the arm of his wheel chair. 

Old Wilbur Stone, however, was not the 
emotionalist he might have appeared. For 
late that night when Tiny was safely tucked 
in her bed he surrendered to the accumu- 
lated promptings of a life-long cynicism by 
painfully and slowly arising from his four- 
poster, struggling into dressing gown and 
slippers, and with the help of a cane making 
his laborious way across the room. Then, 
after listening intently at the open door, he 
as slowly and painfully worked his way 
down the carpeted stairs, resting from time 
to time as he went and holding a hand 
against his aching hip when he reached the 
floor below. His jaw was grim and there 
was an unnatural radiance in his eye as he 
hobbled on to the study door, where he 
stopped still again to switch on the light. 

His heart was beating ridiculously fast as 
he fought his way over to the safe front. 
His breathing became audible to his own 
ears as he stooped and spun the dial and 
swung open the small metal door. 

He was no longer conscious of either his 
pulse or his respiration as his bony fingers 
explored the contents of the safe. He went 
over those stores methodically and slowly, 
making a mental tabulation of everything 
that came under his observation. And the 
tense lines about his mouth relaxed as he 
completed the task. He even chuckled 
audibly as he slowly swung the safe door 
shut again. 

“‘Tt’s all there,”’ he said under his breath 
as he looked guardedly about to make sure 
he was still unobserved. 

“T knew I could trust the little minx,”’ he 
said with a sigh of relief. But his eyes 
hardened a trifle as he still hesitated before 
the closed strong box. Then, having been a 
much-thwarted man in his time, he sud- 
denly decided to sacrifice sentiment on the 
altar of security. Stooping before the safe 
door, he carefully altered the combination, 
chuckling a second time as he thrust a 
penciled note of the new permutation into 
the pocket of his dressing gown. 


XIII 


INY was troubled in spirit. And her 

trouble was a double-edged one, for 
twice in one week she had found the trod- 
den roadway of the casual losing itself in 
the unexpected quagmires of the emotional. 

Her first disturbing experience was in- 
volved with the unlooked-for call of Doctor 
Beach, who waited until she got into her 
street clothes and then guided her toward 
the straitened quietness of The Ramble in 
Central Park, where he explained to her 
that at the instigation and order of old 
Wilbur Stone the great Lehmkuhl had al- 
ready performed an operation on Buddy 
Rapp, an operation that was as successful 
as Lehmkuhl always made them. And 
when Tiny had cried and laughed a little 
over that news, the young man of medicine, 
taking advantage of the combers of emotion 
that still swept over her, somewhat dolor- 
ously and none too hopefully asked if she 
couldn’t in some fashion and at some time 
see her way clear to marry him. 

Whereupon Tiny, growing shadowy-eyed 
as she remembered the past, was compelled 
to tell him that she liked him, that she liked 
him a lot, but that she couldn’t dream of 
gypping his career and that she was too 
preoccupied with other things to think of 
giving up her work and settling down as a 
doctor’s wife. 
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“T suppose one of those other things is 
Billy Stone,” suggested the morose-eyed 
man at her side. 

“Don’t you think Billy’s father ought to 
come first?”’ parried Tiny. 

“Well, I’m willing to break a hip bone if 
it’ll put me in his place,’’ announced the 
young surgeon. 

But Tiny, deluded into the belief that 
she was being oddly and uniquely original, 
protested that she had the warmest feeling 
in the world for Doctor Beach, that she re- 
membered his kindness and valued his re- 
spect, and that she always wanted him as a 
friend. So they shook hands on it and 
parted without enmity. But some un- 
defined trouble lay at the door of Tiny’s 
conscience as she watched the _ thick- 
shouldered figure, still valorous in defeat, 
stalk stolidly off down the Avenue. 

The second small seismic shock came to 
her peace of mind when Wilbur Stone, sud- 
denly and arbitrarily insisting on making 
an inventory of his household belongings, 
absent-mindedly permitted her to enter a 
room which was customarily kept under 
lock and key. 

This room, she saw as she looked ques- 
tioningly about it, most unmistakably was 
the room of his son. The thing that both 
puzzled and disturbed her, however, was 
the discovery of how it had been preserved 
against change, as though a high-spirited 
and active-bodied youth had stepped out of 
it. only the day before. Above a bookshelf 


laden with the dog-eared romances of the’ 


adolescent hung an abraded pair of boxing 
gloves and a pair of foils. Beside the 
mounted model of a schooner-rigged yacht 
stood a framed picture of a rowing group in 
shorts. Other parts of the wall were 
decorated with photographs of school 
friends, already made pallid by time, and 
with slightly faded college groups, alert and 
eager faces already taking on some vague 
air of the past. On one shelf stood a some- 
what battered saxophone and on another 
the signed photograph of Gunboat Smith, 
the boxer. On the writing desk was a base- 
ball, bearing an inscription in ink, and above 
the old-fashioned walnut dresser was a pony 
saddle and a bridle mounted in silver. In 
one corner stood tennis rackets and hockey 
sticks, and on a worktable, burned with 
acid stains and marked with ink, were a 
number of snakes preserved in alcohol, a 
stuffed gray squirrel and a stamp album 
with a gilt “‘W.S.”’ embossed on its cover. 

Tiny experienced a vague sadness in sur- 
veying these things that belonged so in- 
dubitably to the past, the dead past. But 
she also nursed a vague perplexity in re- 
membering how rigorously they had been 
guarded and how unaltered they had been 
left. It was as if happy memories and hopes 
had been carefully locked away in that un- 
changed and unchanging room. And the 
thought that Billy’s father, for all his parade 
of obduracy, had preserved this memorial 
of days more touched with happiness filled 
the wondering girl with a new faith in her 
patient’s human craving for his own kind. 

So impressed was Tiny by this discovery 
that she found the courage to resume her 
earlier campaign of conciliation in that 
rifted circle. Yet when she went to Wilbur 
Stone and beheld him brooding by himself 
with a wide unoccupied space about his 
wheel chair, he looked so like a wounded 
and neglected bird of prey blinking out at 
the light he was no longer able to cleave 
that she found it hard to take up the sub- 
ject still warm in her heart. And he gave 
her such a fixed impression of being ruffled 
and lonely and shabby and small that she 
was still again startled by the acrimony of 
his retort when she finally broached the 
subject. 

“Be so kind as to keep your nose out of 
my family affairs,’’ he cried, all the old fire 
once more alight in his eyes. 

But Tiny, instead of exhibiting any in- 
tention of keeping her nose out of his family 
affairs, promptly did her best to force an 
entrance through its opposing member. She 
sought out the none too enthusiastic Billy 
and asserted that as a final favor to her she 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Lure of 
LAKELAND, 
FLORIDA 


ELIGHTFUL, all-year climate, 

pride of civic beauty and pic- 

turesque environment attract 
visitors to Lakeland — at the top of 
Florida—in steadily increasing num- 
bers—and they all say they’re glad 
they came! 


Fifteen crystal lakes within the 
city limits and over seven hundred 
more in the county of which it is the 
metropolis, make this the Lake Region 
of Florida, accessible everywhere by 
more than six hundred miles of 
eighteen foot asphalt roadways wind- 
ing through famous orange and grape- 
fruit groves and disclosing wonderful 
vistas of wooded hill, sunlit water 
and scenic beauty. 


Lakeland has two country clubs, 
and two of the sportiest golf courses 
in the state inside its city limits. 
Public parks provide tennis, roque, 
bowling-on-the-green and other pas- 
times with fine band concerts 
twice every day, for tourists and 
visitors. Many of the lakes are noted 
for their game fish, while their sandy 
beaches make bathing and beach 
play no end of fun. 

Whether you plan to escape the rigors of 
winter, seek rest, health or sport, wish to locate 
a home or establish a business, Lakeland in- 
vites you to come to Lakeland —you’ll like it! 
Write for booklets about Lakeland, indicating 
whether you wish tourist, investment or in- 
dustrial information, 

John A. Morris 
LAKELAND CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE, Inc. 
Lakeland Florida 
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A letter from a Self-made Mill Man to his Son 


Dear Tom: 


Mother says your letter reminds her of a letter I once wrote her 
when we were engaged. She had put off the wedding until I had the 
little factory started. My first partner, Ashley, and I disagreed about the 
price to pay for a power saw and planer. I wrote her that he was 
extravagant. We must buy the best thirty-six-inch saw obtainable 
anywhere, he argued. That was Ashley all over; sported $4.00 under- 
wear when mine cost only $2.00. We shouldn’t, said he, buy a saw at 
the lowest price per inch or per pound or per anything but the feet of 
lumber it would saw in its lifetime. I just panned him to your mother 
for his extravagance. 


Mother’s answer was: Ask your washerwoman about underwear be- 
fore deciding about the saw. 


I took the hint, and Mrs. McGinty, with an outpouring of brogue, 
backed up by a clothes line full of exhibits, proved the case for Ashley’s 
sturdy garments. 


When we grew to be the biggest in our line, I had a motto printed 
and stuck around. You’ve seen it in the purchasing agent’s office. 


“‘Worth comes out in the wash’’ 


You may say it’s a far cry from Ashley’s underwear to the savings 
you expect to make on the piping systems in your wonderful new plant. 
But business-wise they are not so different. When you think of plant 
temperature as an important production factor, involving not only 
labor efficiency but labor turnover, you'll see underwear and a heating 
system are one and the same thing. 
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Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 
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GRINNELL 
Adjustable — 
PIPE HANGERS 


I’m willing to bet you right now that the low bids are for a st 
system and you'll find that pretty expensive underwear when you b 
to pay the fuel bills. All the money I’m putting into this venture 
made out of McLaughlin’s Heat Distributing Company. He can pr 
ably sell heat as a commodity, just like light and electric power, 
to the operating economies he effects by always using hot water. 
seems ridiculous to see the money a father makes out of hot water hez 
ing lost year in and year out on his own son’s steam heating syste 


The best advice I can give you on a heating system, a power eq 
ment or anything else is the basic principle McLaughlin has alwa 
used. Here it is:—“ Buy plant equipment as if you had to make 
living selling its performance against the performance of any ae 
that can be found on the market today!” 


Think this over, too, Tom. A man can be an expert on just abo 
one thing. Your forte is chemistry. Mine is lumber. Neither of 
knows piping systems. That’s why I always call on one company th 
does know. They’ve seen all kinds of piping systems and piping st 
plies go into the wash and come out of the wash since your grandfa 
was a young man. That’s Grinnell Company. They guarantee p 
formance. Better see them. 


Well, anyway, it’s your child, but since you asked me to the christen 
ing, I’ve got to say I’m against the name “‘Price.”” So long, boy. 


luck. Mother sends her love. 
Dad 
* k * * ok 


Fok further information write us today. Address Grinnell Co 
pany, Inc., 302 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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; Lf it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 
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750 end a warfare that was both 
jelf-defeating. 

#rd to end it,” averred Billy, 
lic’t work.” 

| my turn to have a try,” main- 


ked the prodigal, smiling at 


ny. 
ve't found out how yet, but I 
be done,” was the meditative 


wat part am I to play in that 
{pad 4 

ery in his voice made her look 
yyeyes that were not so happy as 


| lo longer a boy,’ she said with a 
st of pity for his incompetencies. 


not true,”’ she cried, all her old 
Jenly gone glimmering. ‘But 
Je such a muddle of your life, 
I want some of it straightened 


orth it?” asked Billy. 

ain’t be here if you weren’t,’’ she 
4 enough to admit. 

what must I do?” he asked, 
) the promptitude with which she 
siand from her shoulder. 

nyou to be more of a fighter,’’ was 


Pinoht I’d been too much of that 

ng,” he demurred. 

real fighter, Billy,’ she con- 
“More of a sulky child who’s 
| grievances and let good chances 

|stead of gaining ground, you’ve 

‘one way you’ve lost about every- 
life was ready to give you. And 
loves a winner.” 

s able to laugh at her ardor there 

merriment in it. 

ve you're the little Irish fighter 

aily,’’ he proclaimed. 

ad to be a fighter, for I started 

mything. You had everything, 

, 


ling a father who cut me off!”’ he 


d. 


father still loves you, Billy,’”’ she 


aken a queer way of showing it,”’ 
the other. 

show it differently, I know, if we 
-him do it without hurting his 


s told him of her discovery of his 
‘oom, so silently and yet so jeal- 
‘ded from the hand of time. 

her like to have a look at that old 
mitted the wistful-eyed Billy. 

3 what I was coming to,” an- 
he masterful Miss McCann. “I 
to be in it, as you used to be. And 
our lonely old father to happen 
en you’re sitting there, and 
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ather,’’ interrupted Billy, “‘isn’t 
0 sentiment as you seem to be.” 
‘on’t you leave that to me?”’ she 
‘Won’t you make this final effort, 
ke?” 
isn’t much I wouldn’t do for your 
acknowledged, the older note of 
ntirely gone from his voice. 
time are you free tomorrow 
sked Tiny. 
f duty after nine,” he explained. 
thirty, perhaps, if I’m taken out 


I want you to come home to- 
‘ight. I want you to be there, 
our old room.” 

1at house is dead to the world by 
k. And they wouldn’t let me in 
2, And Wellington nearly lost 
you know, because Bliicher was 


> refused to share in his levity. 

end to that,” asserted the solemn- 
— “Y’ll go down myself and un- 
loor, so you can walk quietly in. 
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And I'll see that your room is open and 
ready for you.” 

“Yes, general,’ said Billy, saluting. 
“But what good is it all going to do?” 

“Oh, Billy, can’t you be strong enough 
to be weak for once?” asked Tiny as her 
amber-gray eyes searched his face. 

“But I can’t see what you base your hope 
on,’’ demurred Billy. “I’ve known my 
father, you understand, considerably longer 
than you have.” 

“Perhaps you have,” acknowledged Tiny. 
“But there’s more kindness in that old 
heart than you imagine.”’ 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because I’ve made a second discovery 
that’s supposed to be a secret. You re- 
member Buddy Rapp? Well, without a 
word to anybody your father has paid 
Lehmkuhl for the operation on his hip. And 
that operation has been successful. That 
poor kid’s going to be able to walk as well 
as you can when he comes out of the 
hospital.” 

“And I s’pose Buddy’s got you to thank 
for it all?” 

“T had nothing to do with it,’’ asserted 
the small-bodied young person with the 
faintly luminous eyes. But for the second 
time Billy was able to laugh at her solem- 
nity. 

“You're quite a little gate crasher, aren’t 
you?”’ he suggested. 

“You ought to help me,’’ she demurred, 
“instead of calling me names.” 

“And what would you call me if I did?” 

She stood off a little, the better to study 
his face. And some line of resolution about 
her small and rounded chin left him sud- 
denly conscious of his own vacillating and 
purposeless career. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful,” she said 
with a little intake of breath, “if I could 
some day call you William the Conqueror?” 
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BOUT the time that the last window 

grew dark in the Wilbur Stone house, 

the following night, a narrow-shouldered 

and quietly moving figure passed along the 

square, paused at the corner, and again 

moved southward under the white-globed 
street lamps. 

When the patrolling stranger came to the 
more ponderously grilled brownstone front 
already in darkness, he paused, glanced 
quickly north and south, and slipped into 
the shadowy area below the heavy brown- 
stone steps. There, after unsuccessfully 
trying the iron-barred basement door under 
these steps, he stooped and quietly experi- 
mented with a number of small steel instru- 
ments. These efforts, apparently, were 
equally unsuccessful, for, watching his 
chance, he once more emerged to the street. 
There, after making sure his movements 
were unobserved, he indulged in a second 
furtive inspection of the house front. Then, 
quietly ascending the wide stone steps, he 
nursed the polished metal door knob in his 
hand and tested its resistance. 

The stranger found, to his astonishment, 
that the door was unlatched and that he 
was able to swing it open. With luck thus 
incredibly in his favor and without further 
loss of time be pushed back the heavily 
metaled portal, sidled into the dark en- 
trance hall, and closed the door behind him. 

He stood there for a full minute, listening 
intently, and as intently peering into the 
blackness before him. With his eyes still 
straining into that well of darkness, he re- 
moved an automatic pistol from its espe- 
cially designed resting place just under his 
floating ribs and dropped the weapon into 
the more accessible coat pocket at his side. 
From another pocket, with equal delibera- 
tion, he took out a small flashlight which 
he held in his left hand as he began to 
grope his way cautiously forward. 

He made no use of this flashlight, how- 
ever, until he came to a heavy newel post at 
the foot of the stairway, which he explored 
with questioning fingers. Then, after an- 
other long minute of intent listening, he 
switched on his pocket lamp and sent a 
shaft of light wavering about the hall with 
its undecipherable dark-wooded doors. 
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Ask Your Dealer 


VER ten thousand dealers throughout 
the coal burning districts of America sell 
and recommend Consolidation Clean Coal. 


In the largest cities and the smallest towns 
these merchants stock and carry the grades 
and sizes best suited to your range or fur- 


nace. 


Consolidation Coal is a favorite fuel with the 
dealer because he knows that it is a clean 
coal, from which rock, slate and other im- 
purities have been removed at the mine. 


Consolidation Coal will be a favorite with 
you when you try it once and see how high 
it is in heat units and how very low it is 


in ash. 


Ask your dealer for Consolidation Clean 
Coal. If he cannot supply you write us for 
the name of a dealer who can. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson’ Building — New York (ity 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Truse Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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NORFOLK, VA. _ Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal Street 


LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
GENOA, ITALY 

ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents | TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICH. Firse Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 

Continental Bldg. 
State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Foreign Offices { 
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Shutting off his lamp again, he quietly in- 
vestigated these doors, one by one, deter- 
mined what they opened into, and as 
quietly withdrew. 

It was not until he came to the last door 
on the left that he seemed in any way 
satisfied with his explorations. For here, 
after sniffing at the room air as question- 
ingly as an animal sniffs at food, he stepped 
in through the partly opened door and 
silently closed it behind him. Then, after 
still another minute without movement, he 
switched on his battery lamp and sent an 
interrogative shaft of light fingering about 
theroom. At its center he saw a mahogany 
table, a bronze reading lamp on one end of 
it and a telephone transmitter on the other. 
Beyond it stood a black-wooded desk cabi- 
net with a disorderly row of books along 
its top, and to the right of that, he found, 
was a massive leather armchair overhung 
by a bridge lamp with a green-colored shade. 
Along the walls, to the right and left, were 
bookshelves lined with books, surmounted 
here and there by the pallid marble of a 
statuette or a figure of polished brass that 
flung diffusing arrows of light as the eyes of 
the intruder blinked up at them. 

But it wasn’t until these blinking eyes 
discerned the japanned black safe front, set 
between the tiers of musty-backed books, 
that he gave any evidence of being satisfied 
by his investigations. Then, with a sigh of 
relief, he advanced slowly across the room, 
his pencil of light targeting on the dialed 
metal door as he went. He even studied 
that door intently, point by point, testing 
its knob and turning its dial and still again 
giving his attention to the knob. His lack 
of suecess in this direction seemed in no 
wise to dispirit him, his knowledge of such 
things obviously persuading him that all 
such household strong boxes were more 
vulnerable than their deluded owners sus- 
pected. He put out his light, in fact, and 
extracting different portions of threaded 
steel from different portions of his clothing, 
proceeded in a businesslike way to combine 
these units into what was known to his 
world at large as a ‘‘can opener.’”’ Then, 
making sure by tactile sense alone that his 
instrument was both ready and steady, he 
once more flashed on his light, examined 
the safe, and decided on his point of attack. 

Tiny, watching the clock that so de- 
pressingly marked the approach of mid- 
night, realized that Bliichers could indeed 
be sometimes late for Waterloos. For her 
confederate had in some way failed her. 
Billy Stone, after all her carefully laid plans, 
had not been willing to play out his part, 
the part that might have meant so much to 
his future. 

“Yet he gave his promise,” repeated the 
girl with the troubled eyes. And Billy, she 
remembered, had always been a man of his 
word, 

So she found the courage, after waiting 
another slow-dragging quarter of an hour, 
to creep to the telephone in the upper living 
room and call up the hospital. 

An ammonia-plant explosion and fire in 
East Broadway, she was finally told, had 
kept all the ambulance drivers busy for the 
last two hours. But, on further inquiry, it 
was found that Mr. Stone had left the 
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hospital only fifteen minutes before. And 
that, Tiny remembered, meant that he still 
might come, might come now at any mo- 
ment. 

She went to the stairhead and listened, 


wondering if by any mischance the street- ° 


door might have been relocked. A faint 
stir, something between a tremor and a 
sound, seemed to come up out of the well of 
darkness below. 

She leaned forward, listening more in- 
tently. And the silence was again disturbed 
by a phantasmal small something which 
she could not define. 

She assumed, as she started quietly down 
the stairway, that it was someone trying 
the front door, that it was Billy held back 
by the latch some other hand had restored 
to its place. And it might be well, all things 
considered, still to admit him. 

But she was mistaken in her assumption 
about the door latch, she realized when she 
reached the ground floor, for those mysteri- 
ous small sounds still assailing her sensitized 
ears were coming, not from the front of the 
house but from somewhere in its rear. And 
it was her duty, she felt, to determine their 
source. 

She was not afraid. It was no worse, she 
knew, than a sleeping ward in the small 
hours of the night or that final watch by a 
bed with its isolating screen about it. Yet 
when she tiptoed to the back of the hall and 
stood leaning against a door lintel, listening, 
the silence that surrounded her seemed un- 
cannily complete. She was on the point of 
creeping forward again, in fact, before the 
disquieting muffled noise once more as- 
sailed her. It sounded like the gnawing of a 
rat, deep in hidden timbers, interrupted by 
a more metallic clink or two, minute as a 
busy doctor’s instruments dropped on a 
sterilized tray. And Tiny knew, as she 
continued to listen, that those betraying 
sounds were coming from Wilbur Stone’s 
private study, the study that seemed to 
hold what he most prized in the world. 

She promptly groped her way to this 
study door and opened it as quietly as she 
was able to. She intended to reach for the 
wall switch and throw on the lights. But 
she was arrested by a distinct small chink 
of metal against metal, followed by a floor 
tremor that sent a sudden tingling of nerve 
ends through her intent body. 

“Ts somebody in here?’’ she demanded, 
her voice as controlled as she could keep it. 

But there was no answer to that challenge. 

‘“Who’sin here?” she cried, moresharply. 
And still she was not afraid. But she re- 
sented that engulfing and undecipherable 
darkness, just as she resented the ominously 
prolonging silence that followed her ques- 
tion. And she knew that this silence was 
not an empty one. She knew, as definitely 
as though she had seen the intruder with 
her own eyes, that someone was confronting 
her there in the darkness, was waiting there 
for her next move. 

Her first impulse was to back away until 
she came to the room wall, where she would 
be able to find the light switch. But on 
second thought she groped her way silently 
forward, to where she knew the study 
telephone stood on the mahogany table. 
She reached the table end and after padding 
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quickly about its surface found the tele- 
phone transmitter. But instead of seating 
herself beside the table she took the instru- 
ment up in her hand and backed slowly 
away, backed as far away as its insulated 
cord would permit. 

The next moment a ghostly arm of light 
swung out of the darkness and slapped her 
full in the face. It seemed to flower out of 
nothingness, leaving her blinking into a 
blinding white disk. 

“Drop that phone!” cried a voice, a 
voice husky with ferocity. 

The startled girl knew that voice. She 
knew it even though she could not see the 
face behind the poised flashlight. 

“‘Spider!”’ she gasped, moving forward a 
step or two. 

““Drop that phone!” repeated the steely 
voice out of the darkness. She could see 
the dark-metaled pistol advanced into the 
widening beam of light. She could see 
the yellowish-tinted finger crooked over the 
blunt trigger end. Yet she knew she could 
never do what Spider was commanding. It 
was her duty, she remembered, to protect 
what he was assaulting, to protect it at any 
cost. 

“T can’t do it, Spider,” she said with 
sudden guile, turning a little away from the 
light as though to shield her eyes from its 
glare. But it was the essential instrument 
in her hand that she was thinking of. For 
she knew that her final movement, when it 
came, would have to be quick. 

“Drop it!’ said the intent voice, so 
venomous in its quietness. 

Instead of doing so, and instead of at- 
tempting to lift the receiver from its hook, 
she raised both hook and receiver with her 
thumb end. 

“Send a policeman quick. You 

That was as far as she got. 

Her voice was interrupted by the bark 
from the poised metal barrel. The bullet, 
striking the arm that held the transmitter 
in front of her, jerked it aside and sent her 
spinning in a ludicrous full circle before she 
fell to the floor. It was the telephone in- 
strument, in falling, that made the only 
sound, until Spider Logan, coming out of 
his momentary stupor, stumbled over his 
fallen tools and ran for the door. ; 

A shout sounded abovestairs as he sped 
gropingly through the hall and, letting him- 
self out the entry door, sidled watchfully 
along the deserted midnight street and 
rounded a corner. 

Lights flashed on throughout the startled 
house and Wilbur Stone came stumping 
and stumbling down the wide stairway, 
wheezing as he came. 

““What’s all this uproar?’ he demanded 
of the silence as he went limping back to the 
study door. And there, having switched on 
the lights, he stood staring at the blood on 
the Saruk rug and the crumpled figure of 
Tiny McCann lying beside the fallen trans- 
mitter. 

He thought it was Riggs who came strid- 
ing into the room as he stooped over that 
prostrate figure. When he looked up, how- 
ever, he saw his own son standing wide- 
eyed above him. 

“Get a doctor, you numskull,” he 
barked out as his fumbling fingers tried to 
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tie a handkerchief about the 
dark with blood. 
“‘T want her taken to the hos 
Billy as he caught up the f, 
“Hospital be damned!” sh 
man in the frayed dressing | g 
going to stay right here in th 
“T’d like her in the hospi 
Billy as he rattled the receiy 
“Does she belong to you 
the older man as he attempt 
“She’s going to,” averred Bi 
sudden decision. | 
But Wilbur Stone did hy 
For Tiny, as he tried to lift 
wide-armed leather chair, sd 
opened her eyes. y 
“Tt’s all right, my dear,” } | 
unexpected gentleness. 
all fixed up before you + | 
turning, he shouted over his ae 
that doctor, you dumb-bell! | 
And while the younger 
the phone Tiny moaned a 
dazedly about the room. 
““Where’s Spider?” she wi 
“Never mind about § 
the old man as he held a 
about her. “‘Never mind ab: 
Just a minute or two, my ‘— 
have you all right.” | 
But Tiny didn’t seem to ual é 
eyes, at the moment, were on 
even tried to smile as he came and ( 
over her. | 
“You won’t go away, will you, j 
she asked in a voice rather like t| 
frightened child. 
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“Do you know the first thin 
going to do when you get out of th) 
said Billy, two weeks later. 

“What’s that?” asked Tiny, si 
with her arm in a sling. 

“You’re going to marry me,” an 
Billy, with a masterful air quiteney 

“How can I,” queried Tiny wit! 
quaver in her voice, ‘“‘when 
father to look after?” 

“‘He’s old enough to look after 
contended the young man who ha 
possession of her free hand, ‘‘Andt 
willing to swallow me, he says, if 
be the orange juice after the oil.” _ 

“T knew he would,” proclaimed 

“So we all seem to be conquerei 
sued Billy. But Tiny, apparently 
hear him. She was busy feeling hei 

“What a rest it’s given those i 
said that optimistic young lady 
leaned back against the banked pi 

“But it ought to be a house we 
continued the inapposite Billy. 

“Then I want Buddy here,” pro 
Tiny. ‘And all the hospital kids 
let us carry away from the wards.” 

“And we'll tie roses and pink rib 
the old misery wagons,” pursu 
happy-eyed young ambulance drive 
let ’em swim in ice cream.” 

“Hot dog!” cried Tiny, revertin 
argot of her youth. “Hot dog!” 
peated, giving Billy a one-armed b 
made his bones creak. 


(THE END) 
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great EPIC of the Klondike gold rush by 
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What is your 
Foot Trouble? 


OU can’t be at your best physically if 
your feet give you trouble. Your vitality 
and nervous energy suffer; your efficiency 
is impaired, and your general well-being 
more seriously affected than you probably 
suspect. More gray hairs and wrinkles are 
the result of painful foot conditions than 
any other cause. 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has created and perfected 
a specific Foot Comfort Appliance and Remedy 
for every foot ailment. Go to the leading shoe 
dealer in your town; explain the trouble you are 
having with your feet, and he will give you the 
particular Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy de- 
signed for your individual needs. The relief you get 
will be worth many times the trifling price you pay. 


Tired, aching feet 


Men and women active on their feet, or who suffer 
from weak or fallen arches, cramped toes, cal- 
louses, tender, painful heels, orrheumatic-like foot 
and leg pains, will find quick and permanent re- 
liefin Dr. Scholl’s FooT-EAzER. Light and com- 
fortable. Worn in any shoe. Price $3.50 per pair. 


CORNS 
Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO 
PADS stop the pain in one 


BUNIONS 
DR. SCHOLLS BUNTON- 
REDUCER instantly relieves 


minute. Thin, healing, bunion pain. Reduces en- 
antiseptic. 35¢. at shoe and largement and preserves 
drug stores. shape of shoe. 75c. each. 


CALLOUSES 
Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO- 
PADS are soothing, healing; 
give instant relief to painful 
callouses. 35c. at drug and 
shoe stores. 


FOOT ODORS 
DR. SCHOLL’s BROMI- 
DROSIS POWDER stops ex- 
cessive perspiration, bad foot 
and body odors. Price 50c. 
per can. 


Where to get relief 
HEADQUARTERS 


_DEScholls. 


Foot Comfort Service 


The shoe dealer who displays the above emblem 
on his windows specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Service. You will find this store right 
in your own town. Go there and you will get 
the personal services of a Foot Expert who is es- 
pecially trained in the application of the correct 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy 
designed to give you quick and complete relief 
from your particular foot trouble. 


Write for Dr. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and 
Their Care,” and free sample of Zino-pads for 
Corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 West 
Schiller Street, Chicago, or 62 West rgth Street, 
New York, or 112 Adelaide Street, East, Toronto. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Rewcaies 
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of the hay crop is larger, even in California, 
than that of oranges. 

Even if in many instances an orange 
grove proves the finest of investments, fi- 
nancially speaking, no one will maintain 
that the original motive for purchase is 
always strictly commercial. To the health 
seeker, the business and professional man 
just retired, the Middle-Western farmer at 
last able to sell his holdings, and the idle 
rich looking for something to do, but not 
too much—to all these an orange grove has 


an irresistible attraction, a peculiar fas- 


cination. 

As a rule, a house and lot in Southern 
California are more readily sold if there are 
a few orange trees in the yard or a few 
acres attached. In other words, many an 
orange grove is bought as a home, provided 
there is a house on the place, rather than as 
a horticultural proposition. 

Nothing attracts the eye more readily 
than ripe oranges on the tree, for there are 
few more beautiful sights. The Hasterner 
or Middle-Westerner who has just sold his 
business or wheat farm is bowled over by a 
powerful psychological influence. He knows 
oranges by personal contact in the Hast—at 
the rate of about sixty cents a dozen. If he 
buys a grove he can pick all he wants, for 
every grower keeps family trees for his own 
use. There will be also enough and more to 
give away to his less fortunate friends. 

It would almost seem at times as if new- 
comers purchased groves more because 
they fell in love with oranges, with the 
golden apples of Hesperides, than through 
any liking for the business itself. There is 
something about an orange orchard that 
possesses the newcomer to own it. I asked 
an experienced grower and shipper if he be- 
lieved this lure to be a real factor. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I’ve known lots of 
men who came out and said they would 
never buy, and inside of two years they 
owned a grove.” 

Another successful grower, one of the 
four or five largest in the state, speaking of 
the hundreds of men who have been farm- 
ers elsewhere and who go to California 
thinking they can raise oranges, said that 
“some of them do mighty well.”’ Asked 
about the others, he thought a moment, 
and replied that the newcomer is inclined 
to lose his head just a bit when he first 
arrives. 

“They would rather have a competence 
with these mountains and sunshine than 
affluence without. They become just a little 
intoxicated, and don’t exercise the judg- 
ment they do back there.” 

‘It’s an ideal life all the same, and I’d 
like to own a grove myself,’”’ was the iden- 
tical concluding remark of several residents 
of citrus districts, not themselves owners, 
who had regaled me with long criticisms of 
orange growing as a business. 


The Piquant Minority 


“This is what gets the Easterner,” said 
my guide as he waved his arm, “coming out 
here at this season of the year when every- 
thing is frozen in the East and the fruit is 
just beginning to ripen.” 

We were driving in February through a 
section which might have been a park, an 
orchard, a fine residential district or a 
flower garden. In fact it was a combination 
of all four. It was on high undulating 
ground, with captivating views of distant 
mountains. There was serious commercial 
horticulture, no doubt, in those hundreds 
of lovely acres; but it was difficult for me 
to ask hard, serious business and economic 
questions in such soft and lovely surround- 
ings. I would rather have sat on one of the 
wide porches of any one of the spacious 
ranch houses and looked at the view. 

My companion, though comparatively 
young, was an experienced, practical, hard- 
working grower, a native engaged in citri- 
culture for strict purposes of livelihood. 
Yet he too felt the spell. 
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GOLDEN FRUIT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


- Although the cause may in part be merely 
climatic, there is little question that the 
Easterner who goes to the Far West feels 
at first a certain lack of restraint, a heady 
freedom, to which he is not accustomed. 
Possibly he lets down a bit, and does things 
at first that he wouldn’t do in his old home. 

“The last fellow in the world to explain 
why he has bought an orange grove,” said 
a leading agricultural expert, “‘is the man 
who has just bought one.” 

As a general proposition, no one likes to 
lose money. Yet among a certain class of 
orange growers there is much chaffing and 
jeering of one another in regard to the losses 
sustained. These are the idle rich, the re- 
mittance men and those who have retired 
from other occupations to take up citri- 
culture, but not at all seriously. Such 
growers form a minority of the whole, but a 
piquant minority, to say the least. They 
rather freely describe themselves as suck- 
ers, and take a certain slightly bitter enjoy- 
ment in the fact. 

“T’m glad I haven’t a grove to support” 
is the chiding they receive from friends who 
have been successful in resisting the lure. 


Country-Club Farmers 


Then, too, there is usually a certain per- 
centage of local business men, bankers, 
physicians, teachers, and the like, whose 
ownership of citrus property is of somewhat 
the same nature, not kept going by remit- 
tances from the East, but supported by 
their earnings in town. 

Of course, if the remittance men are in 
poor health and show a certain slackness in 
attention to business, their case is easy to 
understand. Then there is the young man 
who throws out his chest and swaggers 
about as a farmer, but who in reality spends 
most of his time playing golf and bridge 
and dancing at the nearest country club. 
Ownership of a grove makes him think he 
has some interest in life, and he can watch 
the fruit ripen or give occasional orders to 
the lazy and inefficient Mexican who takes 
care of the property. 

If the season is poor, it makes little differ- 
ence, because a check will arrive on the first 
instant from an Eastern trust company, as 
usual. If returns are good, it will mean an 
extra trip East or to Europe. Many small 
or indifferent growers, those afflicted with 
disinterest, are well satisfied if they can pay 
their taxes in a good year from the grove. 

But really to understand the lure of the 
orange we must dig considerably deeper 
than this. A bearing grove represents a 
high capitalization per acre. The retired 
Middle-Western farmer, storekeeper, pro- 
fessor or clergyman, with his competence 
of from $20,000 upward, can put it all into 
a grove and see every tree from his front 
porch. There is nothing like so much acre- 
age as in general farming; there is less dirt 
to look after, and nearly always it is nearer 
the city. 

Citriculture for the person of average 
means is a highly compact, concentrated 
proposition, always under the eye of the 
owner. On from ten to forty acres the same 
application of capital and ability will make 
profits equal to those on hundreds or even 
thousands of acres given over to less val- 
uable crops. 

A few years ago the statement was made 
that to get a gross return of $4000, ten 
acres of lemons would do the business as 
well as 400 of barley. 

Then, too, it is literally true that manual 
labor on an orange grove is relatively slight. 
It is possible to be a farmer without the in- 
convenience of farming. Comparatively 
speaking, the orange grower can sit in the 
shade and take it easy while still calling 
himself a farmer. If he can make the same 
profit from perhaps twenty acres as he ec 
from 160 in the Middle West, it is obvious 
that there will be less manual work to do. 

But there are other reasons besides high 
crop values per acre for the relatively slight 
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manual labor involved in orange 
Nearly all growers either belon 
codperative association or sell 
private organizations that pe 
stantially the same functions ¢ 
tives. These local associations 
owner of much of the drudgery 
with general farming. They pi 
not even permitting the grower 
and usually they do the fumigs 
they will supply pruners, if requ 
matter of course, they grade, 
and sell the product. 

Strange as it may seem, the ¥ 
tages are quite largely due to the vey 
that so many newcomers, outsider 
amateurs, as it were, have entere 
citrus industry. Retired business 
fessional men have applied to ¢ 
vocation, or avocation, many o 
methods which have made them suc 
in their former occupations. Th om 
cooperate much more easily than wh 
even dairy farmers. ] 

The artificial heating of orchards s| 
in one of the older citrus districts ay 
extended to apple-growing regions, | 
gation of scale pests, irrigation di 
improved pruning methods and 
machinery and processes for sor 
packing fruit have been worked o 
sively in the same citrus district. 

Many citrus growers, having col 
from other occupations, are not dirt fa 
by tradition; and therefore, it is said, 
fewer iron-bound prejudices. In t 
nection Dr. A. D. Shamel, physiol 
charge of fruit improvement investigi 
for the United States Department of 
culture in California and Hawaii, ma 
following statement: | 
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“These improvements are 
result and outgrowth of a fresh 
of people who are not held down | 
dices and arenotinarut. The citrus 
faces new things without shudder or 
It is a complex of newcomers and new 
ditions; together they produce an 
viewpoint. I know of no place wh 
grower is so keen and active in taki 
the little help which is the most that 
us in scientific work can give him.” 

Theoretically, the grower irrigates, 
vates and fertilizes. But irrigation doe 
involve much work, as the water ¢ 
from a company which supplies it on 
certain stated intervals, the grower m 
taking the run when it comes. Then 
are innumerable small growers, profess 
farmers in other lines, and gardeners, 
will take the cultivating and irrigatir 
contract. Many growers do not owna’ 
of horses or a tractor, always being al 
contract for such work. Thus nearly 
drudgery commonly associated with f 
ing is eliminated. 


Easy to Make a Small Succes 


The fact that so much of the workis« 
by the hired crews of local associa' 
makes orange raising seem more busi 
like than general farming, with its di 
round of individual toil, to which the 
settler is familiar either from persona 
perience or observation. 

The new member is taken to a direc 
meeting of the local association and 
somehow that he is now in a regular | 
ness and won’t have to sweat the wa 
did back East on the farm. Nearly al 
there is a nice bungalow on the grove W 
the real-estate agent has induced hit 
buy. There is always electricity and 
ally gas. He is within less than two 
by electric car of a great metropolis, 
the finest of paved highways passes 
door. ‘i 

“But isn’t it true that those who | 
made a big success in this business. 
given it the closest of personal attentit 
was the question asked of one of the la 
growers in the state. 4 

(Continued on Page 153) i 
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@ctinued from Page 150) 

} epends on what you mean by 
was his reply. ‘‘A man may be 
ycessful on ten acres as on 1000. 
E who came here from the Hast 
#) ten acres. He has more now, 
ugh to require much work. He 
all summer, coming back only 
an irrigation. He makes a 
ig small way without doing much 
asdf. I don’t believe he could do 
@pllinois farm. Citrus raising is a 
sthan some other things; it’s a 


#3 a man here whose people are 
4vinery business in New England. 
4son behind to run the plant and 
s acres of oranges here. I don’t 
his means are. He helped the 
= vuild his bungalow, but I know 
few 1925 closed Bowls-Backard 
» person has his own individual 
oming here. I don’t know what 
22, All I know is that this man 
ye seem to live very comfortably 
sve. Perhaps they bought it to 
fiiccumulated trouble.” 

| persisted, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
it with your 750 acres you are 
ae life easy? I don’t believe that 
zould build up a business like 
yh your packing houses, by- 
fztories and other interests, with- 
cdest kind of work.” 

8 different,” he said. ‘‘For the 
1an the local association carries 
te burden. When you get up in 
of acres it is a unit in itself. We 
ra our own packing houses, fumi- 
ynt and all the rest of it. The 
cers really get a lot of work done 
iz. It is true they pay their man- 
jthe directors give their valuable 
bthing. If the association proves 
| the small grower simply leaves 
(Ss one that does the work better, 
jothering overmuch himself to 
ciency. 

le can’t take any chances on let- 
ge do it. Our interests are too 
shat. No one else can look after 
have to do the work and take the 
lity ourselves.”’ 

me suppose, however, that it lies 
2 laws of Nature or of man for a 
re association to remove the risks 
rds inherent in citri-culture, or 
branch of agriculture. 

al association eliminates drudgery 
e degree, disseminates scientific 
m and markets the crop to the 
ability. But it cannot repeal the 
that orange growing is in many 
a highly complex and technical 
f farming, with success usually 
t upon the proper adjustment 
ination of eight or ten major fac- 
ral of which are both difficult and 
n the highest degree. 


t) 


Settling Too Fast 


vho arrive in a comparatively new 
especially of a semitropical na- 
nclined to bring with them a rosy 
n view of the actual fascination of 
ing or blooming orange grove, 
ittractive living conditions, it is 
ge that the dream should often 
form. 

under these circumstances the 
does not weigh in every case as 
e should the hazards of this new 
n, the risk which he most natu- 
‘looks is that involved in paying 
i price for the property. Reason- 
capitalization is, of course, one of 
essentials in the success of any 
2, and when we talk of profits we 
‘esuppose a moderate capitaliza- 
load any business down with high 
st is like asking a man to swim 
me tied to his neck. 

unately, it sometimes happens 
weomer to the citrus game falls in 
asite. He finds just the location 
wants to live. The view is won- 
ie roads lined with trees and the 
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site for a house is unsurpassed. People 
who move to a new country are prone, for 
some curious reason, never fully explained, 
to settle too fast. They are obsessed with 
the desire for a home, for a place. 

It is not merely the influx of new people 
looking for homes that makes it possible for 
so many real-estate men to live; it is this 
curious urge to settle down at once, as 
though there would be no lots left if they 
waited a year or so. 

The newcomer finds just the location 
that appeals to him. It is rather close to 
town, near the Elks Club or the Masonic 
Temple. It is not far for his children to go 
to high school and for his wife to go to the 
weekly attractions at the Woman’s Club. 
But a couple of years later he changes his 
mind and tires of the location. Cousin Will 
or Brother Jim from Iowa has bought a 
place in the next county and touts its 
merits enthusiastically. Our purchaser 
wonders if he made such a wise choice after 
all. His wife would rather live near 
Brother Jim’s wife. 


Residential Capitalization 


But when the original purchase was made 
the location seemed so ideal that an other- 
wise shrewd business man or retired 
farmer paid several thousand dollars more 
than it was worth as a strictly agricultural 
proposition, just to get the location, just 
because he wanted to live there. However, 
he has tried hard to earn interest on the 
whole investment, on the home element as 
well as on the farming element. 

His inability to make the property earn 
on the total capitalization did not bother 
him much at first; but now that the resi- 
dential feature no longer appeals, he is 
much more insistent that it should earn a 
larger profit so that he can sell without loss. 

He begins to wonder why the codpera- 
tive association can’t get a higher price for 
fruit in Eastern markets, and he has his 
doubts as to the ability of the managers. 
Naturally, he will become dissatisfied with 
the citrus game, unless he shortly sells out 
to a purchaser who values the location even 
more than he did. Carrying it on com- 
mercially on a residential capitalization is 
what hurts. 

Numerous towns and cities have been 
built literally in the orange groves. As 
streets are cut through and the onward 
march of urban improvement encircles the 
orchards, land becomes so valuable for resi- 
dential purposes that it is difficult to make 
any kind of farming pay. For one thing, 
taxes tend to rise. 

On the other hand, when the point is 
reached where the orange grower can ac- 
tually sell to the subdivision promoter, 
he is rescued from his plight. If oil is 
found near by, so much the better. Al- 
most any excess of overcapitalization is 
validated when the Standard Oil Company 
presents a land owner with a certified 
check running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars as a mere bonus. 

A Norwegian once purchased twenty 
acres of citrus land in Southern California 
and at the first opportunity bought more. 
His Old World land hunger kept him poor. 
No man could have worked harder than he, 
or struggled more courageously against a 
burden of debt. Just as profits began to 
come in from his oranges, oil was found on 
the land, and now he makes single gifts to 
charity of $40,000. 

Real-estate men openly advertise what 
they describe as commercially successful 
orange orchards as having in addition a 
wonderful view and as being directly in the 
path of subdivision. Of course, certain dis- 
tricts are much more remote than others 
from the possibility of residential intrusion, 
but there are hopes in even the most re- 
mote. In one section, land that was worth 
$1000 an acre for oranges only a few years 
ago is now valued at $20,000 for residential 
use. 

New citrus districts are opened about as 
fast as the older ones are subdivided, and 
the new grower who counts on such specu- 
lative possibilities may have a weary wait. 
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The rewards of land speculation, like light- 
ning, do not always strike where expected. 
Unless cities actually grow to the orchard- 
ist’s door, he may not be in the path of sub- 
division at all. Oranges will grow on large 
areas not now planted, and it is rather fan- 
tastic to assume that increasing population 
will demand the tearing up of all trees to 
make room for bungalows, even supposing 
that the growers can afford to wait that 
long. 

One often hears it said in California that 
good orange groves rarely change hands, 
and if they do, are snapped up by local 
talent. The corollary is that Eastern green- 
horns have only poor run-down orchards to 
choose from. But these statements are 
probably no truer of orange groves than 
they are of steel mills, newspapers, banks 
or any other class of enterprise. Nor are 
they any truer necessarily of California 
than of any other state. 

What seems inexplicable to the writer is 
the readiness shown at times by outsiders 
and amateurs to invest large sums in such a 
complex and technical undertaking without 
the most painstaking and long-continued 
inquiry. This is particularly the case where 
the newcomer invests his entire savings in 
an orchard, an astounding performance 
that does sometimes occur. For a person 
without experience to enter a highly spe- 
cialized business without adequate reserves 
to tide him over a series of bad years is sheer 
suicide. For the experienced professional 
to gamble, which is what growing oranges 
without large reserves amounts to, is bad 
enough. For the amateur to do it, is 
utterly inexcusable. 

Too often the newcomer seeks advice 
concerning land only after, instead of be- 
fore, he has bought it. He asks for help 
when no help can be given. 

“T cannot say that a man is a fool be- 
cause he buys an orange orchard, but I do 
say that he is sometimes fooled by extrav- 
agant statements,’ said one of the most 
experienced and successful growers. 

In a carefully prepared bulletin on the 
subject of Suggestions to the Settler in Cal- 
ifornia, the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the state university urges would-be 
citrus growers to seek a probationary pe- 
riod of employment with an established 
grower before making purchases. This 
practice is occasionally followed, and the 
owner of one of the largest orange concerns 
told me that he had one wealthy young 
man from a foreign country where oranges 
are raised working at the most menial of 
tasks on his ranch, merely to learn the 
business. 


Sound Advice 


But I hardly need assure the reader that 
this is not the common custom. The re- 
tired business man or farmer in middle life 
from the East or Middle West, who has 
sold out on sufficiently favorable terms to 
enable him to live anywhere he wants, and 
who has from $20,000 to $50,000 to put 
into an orange grove, is not attracted to it 
by the prospect of making $3.50 for a hard 
day’s labor at shoveling fertilizer for some- 
body else. If you believe that is what 
draws him toward oranges, you are gullible 
enough to believe anything. Yet the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, with the 
courage of its scientific convictions, keeps 
right on insisting as follows: 

“Persons with no knowledge of farming 
are advised not to purchase farm lands in 
California until some months of experience 
have brought them into actual contact 
with conditions.”’ 

In the same bulletin it is pointed out that 
the buyer frequently does not deal with the 
owner, especially when purchasing into any 
sort of subdivision, or even in all cases 
with members of the real-estate firm which 
is handling the subdivision, but with sales- 
men who are at times irresponsible as well 
as itinerant. Their statements, the bulletin 
points out, should be confirmed from other 
sources. 

Even if at times an ill-advised invest- 
ment does result in loss to the individual, 
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there is a gain to the community from an 
influx of new money. Such at least is the 
view one encounters at times. For years 
citrus growing was the chief industry of 
Southern California, and although of less 
relative importance since the oil develop- 
ment, it still brings a great sum into the 
state each year, provides the railroads with 
$30,000,000-odd in freight and is the main- 
stay of numerous communities. 

An extensive and elaborate packing and 
shipping industry rests upon the basis of the 
individual grower; in single communities 
there are a dozen packing houses. In turn, 
there is the development of banks, real- 
estate firms and merchants. Local resi- 
dents are not popular who question the 
value of citrus lands. 

“For any citizen not to own at least half 
an acre of oranges is like the failure to buy 
Liberty Bonds during the war,” said a resi- 
dent of one such place. 

Citrus communities are not alone in the 
desire for new capital. It is unfortunate if 
the new settler loses, but at least capital 
has come in. Besides, the fellow was prob- 
ably destined to lose his money in some- 
thing; it might as well come our way. Such 
is a local attitude by no means peculiar to 
orange districts; it may be found all over 
the country. 

“From the first, I have said that the 
citrus industry needed two classes of immi- 
grants—those who enjoy the soil and have 
a good day’s work in them, and those with 
money who engage in it as a plaything,” 
was the frank and cynical remark of an ex- 
perienced and successful operator. 


The Final Test of Value 


Speaking rather generally, it also seems 
to the writer that local sentiment favors the 
breaking up of large holdings into small 
orchards. Such a process does not neces- 
sarily increase efficiency or add to produc- 
tion; often the contrary. But it means 
more population, more purchasers in the 
stores, more subscribers to local utilities 
and more deals through local real-estate 
firms. Also it means higher land values. 

But however impenetrable may appear 
the air of optimism and enthusiasm due to 
the necessity, real or supposed, of sustain- 
ing local values, the newcomer can always 
find disinterested expert advice if he really 
seeks it. The county farm advisers will 
assist any grower, for they can always call 
upon the scientists attached to the state 
and Federal departments of agriculture for 
information which they themselves do not 
possess. Officers of packing houses and 
local growers’ associations will furnish 
authoritative figures. Reliable outside ex- 
perts, in no way connected with the local 
community in which the newcomer pro- 
poses to settle, can be employed to ap- 
praise land for a fee which is insignificant in 
comparison with the proposed investment. 

““A school-teacher from Wisconsin who 
had been here a few days came in to see me 
once and said he had decided to go into the 
orange business,” one of the scientific ad- 
visers told the writer. ‘‘There were two 
districts he wanted to know about. I 
quizzed him about his farm experience and 
it seemed he had been in the truck game to 
some extent back there. 

“Why don’t you go into truck farming 
here?’ I asked him. ‘The Orientals are 
going out of it, and demand is increasing 
because of the growth of population. Be- 
sides, we are too far away for any other 
section to ship much produce in.’ 

“*No,’ he replied, ‘the stooping is hard 
on my heart. I am not in robust health.’ 

“T asked him if he had seen the packing- 
house returns on the grove which he pro- 
posed to buy—returns for a considerable 
period of years, of course—as a final test of 
its value. He said it was a good idea and 
went away. He came back soon’on a sec- 
ond visit, after he had bought the grove, 
and I asked him about the packing-house 
returns. 

““*Oh, I forgot to ask for them,’ he said. 

“Yet in the last few days, during the re- 
cent frost, that man, so apparently careless 
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about his purchase, has phoned me as late 
as ten o’clock at night to ask my advice 
about saving his crop. He bought in one of 
the very coldest sections. He had only 
$7000 and I presume it is all gone now. If 
he had invested the $7000 in good bonds 
and gone to work for a grower until he 
learned the risks of the business, all this 
trouble could have been prevented. But, 
of course, he didn’t want to work; that’s 
the very reason he bought an orange grove. 

““Then there is the case of a retired sea 
captain who paid $1000 an acre too much. 
He had the cash to buy outright, which is 
more than most purchasers have, and he 
wanted to get settled down. He insisted 
upon buying, although an agricultural ex- 
pert for one of the larger chambers of com- 
merce advised him against it. He bought 
at top prices, just before one of the period- 
ical frosts, and his capital has been depleted 
about $5000. However, I think if he gets 
by this year without further losses he will 
be allright. Hesays himself that he has no 
sympathy whatever for growers who lose, 
for he thinks they deserve to lose.” 

In its circular on Suggestions to the 
Settler in California, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station points out that ‘‘The 
sale of land at prices which its adaptability 
does not justify has caused greater losses 
and misery than any other thing connected 
with land settlement. The fact that lands 
are valued at much higher prices when 
adapted to oranges, lemons or alfalfa than 
when adapted to grain has led to the placing 
on the market of a great deal of land for 
crops to which it is not suited. The land is 
good enough when used for the purpose to 
which it is adapted, but it is bad when the 
attempt is made to use it for some other 
purpose.” 

In other words, the goodness or badness 
of lands consists largely in their relation to 
the crops they are intended to grow. 

There is a section famous the country- 
side over for its terrific winds. Here desert 
sand storms are found at their worst, and 
they are genuinely dreaded by motorists. 
Many a new car, fresh from the city, has 
had to go to the paint shop after its maiden 
trip across these desolate spaces, and many 
a top has been blown off here. Yet this 
section is so near, relatively speaking, to 
the heavily populated areas that it is a 
constant temptation to the developer. 

Popular legend has it that peanuts were 
once grown here, but that such culture 
proved a failure when a large crop, which 
had been picked and placed in piles ready 
to move, was scattered beyond recall by a 
sudden gust of wind. The tale is perhaps 
apocryphal, but even to the layman’s eye 
there appear certain disadvantages in citri- 
culture, as well as in peanut culture, in such 
surroundings. Yet there are other crops 


but little injured by wind, and it is to these, » 


of course, that the land is adapted. 


Mr. Teague’s Views 


There is said to be considerable land on 
which young citrus trees grow well for a 
few years, but where actual fruit-bearing 
trees flourish not at all. Trees in such 
places make it easier to sell land, and it is 
possible now and then that a purchaser 
may buy an orchard planted more for the 
purpose of selling real estate than for grow- 
ing trees. 

In order to get as authoritative a state- 
ment as possible, I presented a number of 
these considerations in the form of an in- 

quiry to Mr. C. C. Teague, president of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. Mr. 
Teague said, in part: 

“When anyone in the East thinks of 
California, he usually conceives of it as a 
great semitropical country. It has, in fact, 
a wonderful diversity of soil and climate, 
but is semi-arid. I know I was fearfully 
disappointed when I first came out, for I 
had different impressions, gained in| the 
East. Southern California is bordered on 
one side by a desert and mountains and on 
the other by the ocean, with many valleys 
between. Thus we have a shore and an in- 
land climate and a- great variety of soils. 


“Lots of people ignorantly 
plant anything and it will 
Promoters have encouraged 
have brought people out on 
ises. One type of fruit is ada 
inland climate and others to th 
climate. There are differe 
every locality. Some ar 
others are low and cold; in 
table is too close to thes ° 

“Here comes a man from t 
promoter may have planted 
so cold that frost is sure to | 
it may be a yariety of tree 1 
place that causes trouble. © 
doesn’t always understand 
orchard is a highly speci 
quiring knowledge of cul 
tion, fertilization and inse 
intelligent man can usually 
necessary information, | 
that it is easy he is likely 
thing. Certainly every g 
ity he possesses is required 


The Wide Range o 


“Tn every community ther 
profitable orchards which | 
and in the same places t 
not worth owning. I woul 
as gifts, because I couldn’t r 
It is not surprising to me 
say they have been taken i 
isfied. Yet others in the s 
low costs resulting from hi 
and consequently make mone 

‘“Where any business is di 
room at the top. But if it 
is not much chance for outs 

“Tt is a bad thing for Califor 
moters of colonization projec 
in people with little though 
them here, irrespective of 
success. Little is accomp! 
state by bringing the kin 
come in a flivver with only th 
even if the potentialities of 
them, they cannot be finan 

Mr. Teague went on to sa: 
the average production of 0! 
is about 150 boxes, there are 
produce only 75 boxes, and na 
is pressure upon a codperati 
to try to get a price which will 
producer in business. But 
ual growers, he added, get 400 

In warning prospective 
large yields obtained under 
conditions are not a true bu! 
one of the publications of the 
Experiment Station says tha 
boxes an average, a safe estimat 
ness purposes is 225, that a | 
which competent men may ho; 
is 300, that a yield not inf 
tained under favorable circumst 
450, and that a possible but extrac 
yield is 600. Be 

“Does production range from gi 
grower?” repeated a shipper and } 
house owner to whom I had put 
tion. “‘I have seen it range from 
twenty-seven packed boxes per tr 
average for one district I know 
boxes, for another 2.7. Yet I knov 
grower who once—only once—2 
twenty-seven boxes on quite a lar 
age.’ 

‘These figures should thoraulal 
any inference which might other 
drawn from portions of this artiel 
effect that orange growing is never, 
rarely, a profitable business. Quite 
trary is true. To the grower who ge 
tity and quality, there is always U 
bility of a clean-up, the lure of a 
Considering the number of people 
into this highly specialized indus 
out knowing anything about 
profits seem to the writer to be on 
decidedly attractive. 

Certainly nowhere else does the 
of commercial success carry with 
zest than in the raising of orang 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of 
Mr. Atwood. The second will appee 
number. ; 
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will demand the facts before build- 
ing or buyinga home. They make 
the ordinary house as out-of-date 
as one without electricity, mod- 
ern plumbing or a central heating 
plant. 

Ask your architect or contrac- 
tor or lumber dealer to tell you 
more about Celotex. All lum- 
ber dealers can supply it. Every- 
where, leaders in these lines advise 
its use. 

If you are going to buy a home 
already built, get Celotex construc- 
tion, if you possibly can. 

And by all means send for the 
Celotex building book. Even if you 
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A suit like , 50 
this for— 


Made of Pure Virgin Wool in latest style and 
finest workmanship with the best linings and 
trimmings, and guaranteed to fit and please 
the purchaser or ‘‘money back.”’ 


And all at the one low price of $23.50 for a 
full three-piece suit or overcoat. 


You recognize that such clothes at such a low 
price are truly a bargain. Do you recognize 
the possibilities that lie in the sale of such 
values? Do you realize the tremendous 
volume of business that is to be done right 


in your town selling these clothes to the 
many men there who would jump at the chance to 
buy them, if only they were given such chance? 


How would you like to be the man to sell 
them? How would you like to have the agency for 
these clothes in your town or district, with the right 
to take orders for them and the opportunity to 
build up a permanent, profitable business as hun- 
dreds of our representatives have done—a business 
that can be made to pay you from $4,000 to $7,500 
a year or more—without risk or the investment of a 
single penny on your part. 


It’s a big opportunity for some man. You 
can be that man provided you can satisfy us that 
you are honest, earnest and willing to work hard 
to make the most of the opportunity we offer. You 
don’t have to have selling experience. We'll supply 
the experience if only you have the other qualifica- 
tions. 


If you have, sign and mail the coupon, or | 


better still, write us a letter and tell us about your- | 
self. You’ll hear from us promptly with the full | 


facts. Address Dept. 634. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc. 
850 West Adams Street Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about the 


Bartlett proposition without obligation to me. 
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EUROPE TAKES TO THE AIR 


the solution of political difficulties with 
Czecho-Slovakia. All these services are 
daily services, with the exception of Sun- 
days. The fares are universally the same 
as the first-class railway fare, as, of course, 
are the Aero-Lloyd fares also in the interior 
of Germany. 

But the Junkers Luftverkehr has alto- 
gether more ambitious aims than the mere 
operation of these internal lines. It is not 
only an air-transport concern; it is a part 
of a great aircraft-manufacturing organiza- 
tion, desirous of selling the greatest possible 
number of its products. Its policy is to 
promote and to supply machines to air 
companies all over the north and east of 
THurope, receiving shares in payment, and 
either controlling or supervising the man- 
agement; and then to combine all these 
companies into one interlocking associa- 
tion, called the Europa Union, which at its 
fullest development would give the Jun- 
kers interests a monopoly of air traffic from 
Scandinavia to the Black Sea, and even 
beyond. This great project became a fact 
in May of this year, and the Europa Union 
was launched as a company with a capital 
of 10,000,000 gold marks. It comprises 
the following formidable list of concerns: 


Junkers Flugzeugwerke, A. G., Dessau. 

Junkers Luftverkehrs, A. G., Dessau. 

Sachsische Luftverkehrs, A. G., Dresden. 

Westflug G. m. b. H., Oeynhausen. 

Sudwestdeutsche Luftverkehrs, A. G., Frankfort. 

Rumpler Luftverkehrs, A. G., Munich. 

Bayrische Luft Lloyd, Munich. 

Oberschlesische Luftverkehrs, A. G., Gleiwitz. 

Schlesische Luftverkehrs, A. G., Breslau. 

Flugverkehr Halle, A. G., Halle. 

Luftverkehrs Gesellschaft Ruhrgebiet, Essen. 

Oesterreichische Luftverkehrs, A. G., Vienna. 

Ungarische Aero Express, A. G., Budapest. 

Ad Astra, A. G., Zurich. 

Dansk-Lufttransport Aktieselskab, Copenhagen. 

Aero-Transport, A. B., Stockholm. 

Flygindustrie Aktiebolaget, Limhamn, Malmo, 

Sweden. 

Aero O. Y., Helsingfors. 

Aeronaut Coy, Reval. 

Danziger Luftpost, Dantzic. 

Lettland Air-Transport Co., Riga. 


This is easily the biggest air-traffic com- 
bination in the world, and it is possible that 
the list of companies above is not complete. 


| The Junkers Company undertakes to sup- 


ply standard types of machines from its 
central works at Dessau, with repair or as- 
semblage works at Berlin, Warsaw and 
Malmé, and to keep them in repair and 
immediately to replace those crashed. All 


| insurance charges—a very heavy item to 


air-transport companies—are thereby elim- 
inated. Generally speaking, the entire tech- 
nical management is concentrated in the 


| hands of Junkers, while the commercial 


management is left to the local company. 
This combination is not—as is the Deutsche 
Aero-Lloyd—a member of the International 
Air Traffic Association, and it is not too 
much to say that it is regarded with con- 


| siderable dislike by the other aviation 


interests of Europe. They wonder, not 
unnaturally, whence the Junkers Company 
is financed for the supply of so many ma- 
chines on credit. 


Junkers in Russia 


Nor are the ambitions of Junkers limited 
to the Europa Union. Early in 1923 they 
came to an agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of aircraft 
factories and air-traffic routes in Russia— 
another matter which has excited some ap- 


| prehension and still more speculation out- 


side Germany. Their operations in the 
Bolshevik paradise were and are shrouded 
in almost complete secrecy; but the Jun- 
kers factory at Fili, near Moscow, was sup- 
posed to be capable of turning out one 
complete Junkers machine a day. 

During that year, 1923, they maintained 
a somewhat irregular service between Mos- 
cow and Tiflis. But apparently the usual 
quarrels with the Bolsheviks have occurred, 


(Continued from Page 33) 


and a considerable proportion of the Jun- 
kers staff is stated to have been withdrawn 
from the country. However, Junkers are 
today running a twice-weekly air service on 
the route Baku-Pehlevi-Teheran-Ispahan, 
and with the exception of the Deruluft 
K6nigsberg-Moscow line, which uses Fok- 
ker machines and is managed by the Ger- 
man Aero-Lloyd, all civilian—and certainly 
some military—flying in Russia is per- 
formed with Junkers aircraft, so it would 
be rash to assume that the Junkers influ- 
ence is extinct. 


Germany’s Place in the Air 


They also proposed to run a service from 
Berlin to Kabul in Afghanistan, via Mos- 
cow and Tashkend, in conjunction with the 
Russian Dobrolet Company, and an ex- 
perimental flight was carried out in Octo- 
ber, 1924. But possibly as a result of the 
alleged disagreement with the Soviet au- 
thorities, this project still remains a proj- 
ect. In Persia, the Junkers Company have 
recently applied for a twelve or eighteen 
months’ concession for an air service from 
Enzeli to Bushire, but this also has not yet 
materialized. Nor, so far, have the Junkers 
interests succeeded in penetrating into Tur- 
key, where they are actively in rivalry with 
the French Franco-Roumaine Company. 
Both companies have offered to establish 
aircraft factories and flying schools in Tur- 
key, but up to date neither of them has 
prevailed, and the only definite result is 
that the French service is suspended. But 
the Junkers Company is planning a Black 
Sea route from Braila in Rumania to Trebi- 
zond in Turkey, which may or may not 
eventuate, but which would give it a foot- 
hold in the country. 

Even farther afield, in the Dutch East 
Indies—where they offered to operate with- 
out subsidy—and in Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina, Junkers are trying hard to ex- 
tend their influence. But only in Mexico, 
where they are believed to have an interest 
in the Compania Mexicana de Navigacion 
Aera, have they achieved any success. 

It is impossible to give the results of the 
air-traffic routes actually flown by the Jun- 
kers companies, as the only statistics avail- 
able are for the total of all Junkers machines 
irrespective of the company owning them; 
and this would include, for example, some 
of the traffic already shown for the Deutsche 
Aero-Lloyd and other independent com- 
panies which use a few Junkers aeroplanes. 
But with all deductions, the totals are phe- 
nomenal: 
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In 1925 the number of machines in regu- 
lar service has increased to 150, and the 
total kilometerage scheduled to be flown is 
2,141,577. 

Despite the persistent bitter outery in 
the German press that Germany’s late ene- 
mies, and particularly France, are main- 
taining a ruthless strangle hold on German 
aviation, Germany would therefore not 
seem to be doing too badly in the air. On 
the showing of their own figures, the Ger- 
man Junkers Company and the German 
Aero-Lloyd between them carried 55,214 
air passengers in 1924—which was fully 
two-thirds of the entire world traffic for 
that year. 

Without a doubt, the control exerci ed 
by the Allied Ceimission since 1919 
seriously embarrassed and hampered t 
German aircraft industry. Free from inter- 
ference, Germany would certainly possess a 
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be quite inadequate for a war. Nor, of 
course, is there any army or navy organiza- 
tion which can officially train new pilots. 
Germany, however, characteristically 
finds a way round. The flying schools and 
aerial sport clubs, energetically promoted 
all over the country by the German Govern- 
ment and the German municipalities, are 
her substitutes for the military flying 
schools of other countries. Precisely how 
many new pilots these organizations turn 
out per annum it is extremely difficult to as- 
certain—certainlysomehundreds. Further- 
more, it is believed that the air-transport 
companies—and particularly Junkers—put 
into the air, and therefore keep in training, 
a larger number of pilots than the normal 
commercial working of their concerns would 
justify. Certainly the machines flown by 
the foreign companies subsidiary to the 
Junkers Europa Union frequently if not 


‘invariably carry German pilots either alone 


or in company with a pilot of thenationality 
concerned. The big three-engined Junk- 
ers machines flown by the Swedish Aero- 
Transport Company carry a German pilot 
and a German mechanic in addition to a 
Swedish pilot and a Swedish mechanic, to 
give a typical instance. It is believed that 
these pilots are changed with abnormal fre- 
quency. For example, it is alleged that on 
one Baltic air route this summer in sixty 
consecutive flights there were no less than 
thirty-four different German pilots. 


A Substitute for Spruce 


Briefly, France suspects Germany of sur- 
reptitiously building up a flying personnel 
against the day when she will be permitted 
or will defiantly institute a military air 
force, and this new rule is intended to put a 
stop to it. But it is one thing to make rules; 
it is another thing to enforce them. 

In one respect German aviation is dis- 
tinctly hampered. There would appear to 
be a shortage of efficient German aircraft 
motors. The Aero-Lloyd Company, despite 
the fact that the terms of its subsidy nom- 
inally require it to use German engines, 
employs British Rolls-Royce engines in its 
Dornier planes and British Siddeley Pumas 
in its Fokkers. The only German engines in 
commercial use are the B. M. W.—Bay- 
rische Motor Werke—motors mounted in 
the Junkers machines, and, generally speak- 
ing, these are below the horse power for 
which the machines are really designed. 
Doubtless, if the Allied restrictions were re- 
moved, German designers would very soon 
produce high-powered German engines; 
but it takes very much longer to bring an 
aircraft engine to practical efficiency than 
it does to build an aeroplane. 

If in this one respect any sudden expan- 
sion of German air power would appear to 
be gravely hampered, in another respect 
the German potentiality is distinctly ahead 
of the rest of the world. German aircraft 
constructors have concentrated, as have 
the constructors of no other country, upon 
the all-metal aeroplane. There is already a 
world shortage of spruce wood—the only 
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wood suitable for aircraft construction— 
and in the case of another big war, with its 
tremendous demand for new aeroplanes, 
that shortage would make itself very defi- 
nitely manifest. The all-metal machine is 
plainly the machine of the future, and Ger- 
man constructors have far more experience 
than any others in its production. 

To what extent Germany conceals war- 
like purposes behind the intensive develop- 
ment of her commercial aviation is a matter 
of controversy which can be settled only by 
the ultimate event; but there is no doubt 
whatever that the German people are being 
systematically educated to an enthusiasm 
for aviation which has no parallel in the 
world, and equally no doubt that imme- 
diately foreign control is removed Germany 
will leap to the first place among the Euro- 
pean competitors for the utilization if not 
for the dominance of the air. What she has 
achieved under the greatest difficulties is 
not less than marvelous. 

With the exception of Holland and Bel- 
gium, the story of- commercial aviation 
among the smaller European states resolves 
itself really into a recapitulation of German 
and, in particular, Junkers enterprise. The 
one air-traffic company of Holland, the 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart-Maatschappij, was: 


dealt with in the first article of this series. 
Belgium has equally only one air-transport 
company—a much smaller concern. This is 
the Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation 
dela Navigation Aérienne, succinctly known 
by its initials as Sabena, a company which 
was founded on May 23, 1923, chiefly by 
the principal Belgian banks and the Congo 
Company. It works only one line in Europe, 
the route Amsterdam-Rotterdam-Brussels- 
Basle, using the latest type three-engined 
fourteen-passenger Handley Page, con- 
structed in Belgium under British license. 
In 1924, its machines flew a total of 257,803 
kilometers and carried 691 passengers. 


Subsidiaries of Junkers 


This company does quite an important 
mail traffic between Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, carrying altogether 13,709 kilos last 
year. In addition to its European route, the 
Sabena company is organizing aerial routes 
in the Belgian Congo, of which one sec- 
tion— Kinshassa-Luebo—is actually in op- 
eration. The capital of the company is 
6,000,000 franes, of which the state and the 
Congo colony subscribed half, and it re- 
ceives a government subsidy limited to 
3,100,000 franes a year, together with a 
guaranteed minimum of 1,500,000 from the 
colony of the Congo. 

The air-transport companies of Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Lithuania, Estho- 
nia and Latvia are all merely subsidiaries of 
the German Junkers concern. Poland pos- 
sesses two air companies—the Polski Aero 
Lloyd, which uses Junkers machines, and is 
to a considerable extent under German in- 
fluence, though apparently not a member 
of the Europa Union, with routes Warsaw- 
Cracow, Warsaw-Dantzic, Warsaw-Lem- 
berg, Warsaw-Vienna; and the Aero-Posnai, 
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which uses French Farman machines and 
operates the route Warsaw-Posen. 

Poland, considering its precarious polit- 
ical position, seems curiously weak in avia- 
tion. Certainly, the machines of the French 
Franco-Roumaine Company fly round- 
about from Paris to Warsaw, and its pro- 
tector France is presumably behind the 
small Aero-Posnai Company; but it would 
seem to have no indigenous activity in the 
air. The only reference book to interna- 
tional aviation sums up its aerial position 
in a couple of sentences: “The last in- 
formation was that though the Polish 
army owned some aeroplanes, it neither 
knew how to maintain, fly nor use them. 
It is therefore to be supposed that flying is 
not done by Poles in Poland.”’ 


Scandinavian Air Activity 


The Scandinavian countries, on the 
other hand, are most actively taking up 
commercial aviation. Denmark, for in- 
stance, possesses two air companies. One, 
the Dansk-Lufttransport, is a member of 
the Europa Union and consequently a sub- 
sidiary of Junkers, who are viewed with 
considerable suspicion by the Danes. This 
company cooperates with Junkers in 
the route Dresden-Berlin-Copenhagen- 
Gothenburg-Oslo. The other Danish com- 
pany, the Dansk-Luftfartselskab, which 
was founded in 1923, is a member of the In- 
ternational Air Traffic Association, and has 
hitherto operated in conjunction with the 
German Aero-Lloyd. However, it is now 
undergoing some reconstruction which 
seems designed to free it entirely from Ger- 
man influence, and in future it will use 
French Farman Jabiru planes. A direct 
service Copenhagen-Amsterdam-Paris and 
perhaps London is to be flown, and since 
the new machines far exceed the Nine 
Rules, they will fly across the North Sea 
without touching German territory. The 
present route from Amsterdam to Copen- 
hagen, worked in conjunction with the 
Dutch K. L. M. and the German Aero- 
Lloyd, is flown with Dutch or German ma- 
chines and passes by way of Bremen and 
Hamburg. 

Sweden has forestalled her neighbor in 
the establishment of a long-distance na- 
tional air service. This is the route Malmé- 
Amsterdam, with air connections thence to 
London and Paris, which are reached in 
eleven and ten hours respectively. This 
constitutes a revolution in trawel to and 
from the northern areas of Europe, and the 
service has been exceedingly well patron- 
ized from the day of its commencement. It 
is run by the Aero-Transport A-B, of Stock- 
holm, a company that was founded by the 
brothers Florman in 1923, but which only 
commenced serious operations in May, 
1925. It uses the new three-engined twelve- 
passenger Junkers aeroplane, and origi- 
nally the Junkers Company held one-third 
of the share capital. 

This year, however, as the result of 
pressure by the Swedish Government, a 

(Continued on Page 165) 


A Giant German Junkers Machine 
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YOUR fexall DRUG STOR 


Why you can Save there with Safety 


EVERY successful store must have a clean-cut policy —some 
sound reason, made good in practice, why people should trade 
at that store. 


Qo 


You should buy at your Rexall Store because you can save there 
with safety. 
QS 


Here’s Why You Save: 


There are 10,000 Rexall Stores in the United States and Canada. 
They are local stores, conducted by local men. But they are all 
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must be multi-engined, so that the failure 
of one motor does not entail a forced 
landing, and capable of an average air 
speed of at least 140 miles an hour, so 
that even against serious head winds, an 
average ground speed of 100 miles an hour 
is maintained. These conditions are al- 
ready attained by the French Jabiru ma- 
chines, and there is no doubt that with the 
eventual removal of the restrictions which 
cannot be forever imposed on Germany, 
German machines will also realize them 
immediately. 

The adoption of the British Handley 
Page slotted planes and Fairey flaps on 
commercial machines—which is coming in 
the near future—will immensely increase 
the safety factor. At any moment, too, 
some new invention—a practical heavy-oil 
aeroplane motor, or the new turbo-motor 
which is already rumored—may, by pro- 
viding cheaper power, altogether revolu- 
tionize the industry. In its first six years, 
commercial aviation in Europe has been 
essentially experimental, and it has been 
hampered—and still is hampered—by all 
sorts of political difficulties. It is, however, 
already emerging from this period and re- 
vealing itself as a new factor in the life of 
humanity whose potentiality for good can- 
not yet be measured. 

“Civilization is transportation,’’ said 
Kipling; and the air companies of Europe, 
if not their respective governments, have 
already realized—are forced to realize every 
day—that under European conditions air 
transport is international transport and 
that national barriers, jealousies and fears 
are the antithesis to its successful function- 
ing. If ever Europe realizes that still re- 
mote dream of its idealists and becomes a 
“United States,’ it will be because the air 
has no frontiers. 

This millennium is not yet in sight, how- 
ever—quite the contrary—and it is the 
converse potentiality of the air which today 
preoccupies all the European governments. 
Over all Europe hangs the shadow of an- 
other great war—a war that will be pri- 
marily a war in the air, and infinitely more 
terrible—to the civilian populations, at 
least—than any previous war. In every 
country—with the dubious exception of 
Germany, which is permitted no military 
air foree—the amount spent on prepara- 
tions for that war immensely exceeds that 
devoted to peaceful air transport. 


Military Air Forces 


Though every country—with the excep- 
tion of Germany, Austria and Hungary— 
possesses some sort of military air force, 
the three great air powers are France, Brit- 
ain and Italy. They alone are capable of 
sustained war in the air, and a sketch of 
their organizations really covers the entire 
field. 

France alone among that trio has con- 
sistently kept her military air force at its 
Armistice strength and she is still the 
greatest air power in Hurope. Nevertheless, 
she does not, as do Britain and Italy, en- 
visage the air force as an independent and 
even primary arm; it is still regarded as an 
adjunct to the army and navy. This con- 
ception of the air arm is reflected in the fact 
that she possesses no Air Ministry—a sub- 
ject over which there has been hot contro- 
versy. 

The military, naval and colonial air 
forces are administered by their respective 
Ministries of War, Marine and the Colo- 
nies. More or less—chiefly less—coordi- 
nating them, there is a special section of the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Défense Nationale, 
on which all three, as well as the Sous- 
Sécrétariat d’Etat, which controls civil 
aviation, are represented. 

The system is further complicated in that 
military aviation, at the Ministry of War, 
is under the supreme control of the army 
general staff and the immediate control of 
two distinct and independent services— 
l’Inspection Générale de 1l’Aéronautique 
Militaire, deriving its authority directly 
from the War Minister, and the Direction 
de |’Aéronautique Militaire, which, like the 
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other “‘ Directions” of the army, is directly 
responsible to the general staff. This ‘‘ Di- 
rection’’ has six other aeronautical serv- 
ices attached to it. Military aviation in the 
colonies, moreover, comes under the con- 
trol of the Minister for the Colonies and has 
a distinct and separate budget. 

Naval aviation, under the direct control 
of the naval general staff, keeps itself jeal- 
ously apart from the two other branches, 
and not infrequently marks its independ- 
ence by announcing departmental decisions 
in flat contradiction to the policy of the 
others. This complication of control evokes 
not a little criticism in France, but at pres- 
ent there is no real sign of any simplifica- 
tion. : 

Nevertheless, whatever the effectiveness 
or otherwise of its administration, France 
possesses the strongest air fleet in the world 
today. She can put into the air a first-line 
force of about 1180 machines for the army 
alone, together with an almost immedi- 
ately available reserve of approximately 100 
per cent. This immense fleet is divided into 
132 squadrons, of which eight are in Syria 
and twenty in North Africa. Formerly, 
a considerable section of it was grouped 
into an independent striking force whose 
specific mission was to bomb Germany if 
that country attempted to rise—also, on an 
oceasion of diplomatic tension between 
Britain and France three years back, it was 
alleged that it was transferred to the neigh- 
borhood of the English Channel—but in 
January, 1924, this special section ceased to 
exist as a result of the general regrouping of 
the French military forces. 


French Colonial Air Service 


The total of its personnel is 34,000 all 
ranks, but this—as compared ‘with the 
British or Italian air forces—is scarcely a 
full statement. Being an integral part of 
the French conscript army, the French 
military air force benefits by the ancillary 
services—commissariat, medical, and so 
on—of that army, and the personnel thus 
engaged is not shown as part of the air force 
as in the case of Great Britain. But al- 
though it is a part of a conscript army, the 
personnel of the air force is not a conscript 
personnel. It is almost equally divided into 
officers and long-service N. C. O’s who cor- 
respond very nearly, both in pay and in 
social status, to the special short-service 
commissioned officer in the British air force. 
Actually in practice, about two-thirds of 
the flying pilots are these N. C. O’s. 

The colonial air service is a very small 
affair of only two squadrons, of which one 
is in Indo-China and the other in the neigh- 
borhood of Dakar, in West Africa. The 
naval air service is likewise at present com- 
paratively small. It has a personnel of be- 
tween 3500 and 4000—seconded from the 
navy on an eight-year period—and seventy- 
eight machines, of which sixty-two are dis- 
tributed around the coasts of France and 
sixteen are at Bizerta. Last year, however, 
the Ministry of Marine put forward a pro- 
gram for the expansion of the naval air 
force to fifty squadrons—some 500 ma- 
chines—of which thirty-five should be kept 
at full strength. This program, however, 
has been temporarily withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the reorganization of all the 
French fighting forces on a new basis which 
is now proceeding. 

This reorganization is significant of an 
entirely new factor in French fighting 
strength. Whatever his patriotism, the 
French artisan and peasant has had enough 
of war to last him for his generation. Profit- 
ing by this reaction from militarism, the 
French parties of the Left, Socialist and 
quasi-Socialist, made themselves his cham- 
pion in an outcry for reduced length of 
military service. Even though not actually 
in power, the Left parties were sufficiently 
formidable on the strength of this popular 
feeling to force the government to reduce 
the term of service from three years to 
eighteen months. But their full program 
was for a reduction to twelve months, and 
since the French political pendulum seems 
to have swung definitely to the Left, there 
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is little doubt but that one year will very 
shortly be the legal period. 

This drastic reduction of immediately 
available man power has faced the French 
general staff with a very serious problem. 
It has had to regroup its units, and it has 
had to reorganize the entire fighting forces 
on the basis of replacing man power by 
mechanical power as far as possible. This 
reorganization, hampered as it is by the 
French financial position, has not yet been 
fully carried out, but is still in progress. 
The decision fully to reéquip the air force 
with machines of up-to-date design, ar- 
rived at some eighteen months ago, is 
part of it. 

Embarrassed though the French finances 
are, nevertheless very large sums have regu- 
larly been voted for the maintenance of air 
power. For each of the years 1923 and 
1924 there was allotted 414,250,000 francs 
to the military air force, 105,500,000 to the 
naval air force and 138,500,000 to the Sous- 
Sécrétariat d’Etat de l’Aéronautique. For 
the year 1925, however, there is at the mo- 
ment a deadlock in constitutional procedure 
which is holding the final amount in abey- 
ance. 

The process in France is that a commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies first exam- 
ines and frequently reduces the demands 
put forward by the respective ministries, 
and then submits them to the Chamber. 
The Chamber debates them and arrives at 
a figure which is submitted to the Senate. 
The Senate puts them through the same 
procedure of preliminary committee and 
subsequent debate, and arrives at a figure 
which may or may not be the same as that 
decided upon by the Chamber. The result 
is then sent back to the Chamber, and must 
be accepted by the lower house before it 
becomes constitutionally approved. This 
year the Chamber sent up to the Senate 
the figures of 544,500,000 francs for the 
military air force, 111,800,000 francs for the 
naval air force and 154,600,000 franes for 
the Sous-Sécrétariat de 1’ Aéronautique. 
The Senate reduced these estimates to 
463,830,000 franes, 107,530,000 franes and 
152,581,000 francs respectively—a total re- 
duction of 86,959,000 francs. 

The Chamber of Deputies, at the mo- 
ment of writing, has flatly refused to 
accept these reductions, and the impasse 
is complete. However, it is improbable 
that these parliamentary squabbles will 
be allowed seriously to affect the settled 
French policy of maintaining an air force 
superior to any other in Europe. 


Britain’s Air Demobilization 


The air policy of Great Britain is a con- 
trast where it is not a complement to that 
of France. Since 1917, when the British 


Air Ministry was created and the Royal. 


Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air 
Service were amalgamated into the Royal 
Air Force, the air force has been regarded 
as in essence an independent arm—is, in- 
deed, despite the natural opposition of the 
older services, coming gradually to be re- 
garded as the primary arm—and is not a 
mere adjunct to the army and navy as in 
France. 

The present strength of that force and 
its scheduled increase are a reflection of 
the French determination not to demo- 
bilize in the air. 

In 1914, when the war broke out, the 
total strength of the British air force was 
eight squadrons—four Royal Flying Corps 
squadrons, one R. N. A. S. squadron, and 
three training squadrons. The total of its 
personnel was 2044—1244 in the R. F. C. 
and 800 in the R. N. A.S.—and it possessed 
altogether 272 machines of extremely va- 
rious type and utility. At the Armistice, 
in November, 1918, it numbered 27,906 
officers and 263,842 other ranks. There 
were in service on that date 200 squadrons, 
with a nominal establishment of eighteen 
machines to a squadron, and behind them 
in England were 199 training squadrons. 
It possessed altogether, in service and in 
reserve, 22,171 aeroplanes and 37,702 air- 
craft engines. 
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Immediately after the end of the war, 
England energetically set herself to de- 
mobilize her fighting forces, those of the air 
as well as those of land and sea. The air 
force was reduced to a point where quite 
clearly no European enemy was contem- 
plated. Bed rock was reached about 1922, 
when the personnel came down to 29,000 
and the total force was reduced to thirty- 
two and a half squadrons, all of which were 
allocated to auxiliary services with the 
army and navy, or for duty in the distant 
imperial possessions. There was no home- 
defense force whatever. 

In its essence, this drastic cut was a ges- 
ture toward France, the only first-class 
military power left upon the Continent, in- 
viting her to a similar demobilization. It 
was a gesture that was not responded to. 
The French air force remained stubbornly 
at the Armistice level. And—particularly 
when Franco-British relations became 
strained at the time of the Chanak incident 
in September, 1922—the British peoplesud- 
denly woke up to the fact that they were 
virtually defenseless against aerial attack. 
At that time there were only three home- 
defense squadrons in the country. 


The Air Ministry’s Program 


The government then decided, in answer 
to the public outery, to increase the total 
of home-defense squadrons to eighteen, and 
in the summer of 1923—a Conservative 
government having succeeded to power— 
this total was further increased to a total 
of fifty-two by the authorization of an ad- 
ditional thirty-four squadrons. It is on this 
program that the British Air Ministry is 
still working. An air force cannot be cre- 
ated in five minutes, and in 1925 only the 
first fifteen of these new squadrons are in 
existence, making a total home-defense 
force of eighteen squadrons. Thirteen of 
the remaining thirty-four squadrons will be 
special reserve and auxiliary squadrons— 
these last on a basis similar to that of the 
territorial army, a volunteer force—and it 
is hoped to have seven of them ready by 
March, 1926, of which two will be regular 
squadrons. The full program will not be 
realized until 1928 or 1929, by which date 
the total personnel will number about 
40,000 all ranks, including, of course, all 
those of the auxiliary services which in the 
French air force come under the schedule 
of “army.” Its present establishment of all 
ranks is 36,000; and, unlike the French 
service, the flying pilots are all regular or 
special short-service commissioned officers. 

The total strength of the British air force 
today is the equivalent of fifty-four squad- 
rons, twenty-one flights of six machines 
each being allotted to the fleet air arm and 
under the control of the navy. The re- 
mainder are divided into four squadrons 
attached to the army and under military 
control for tactical and strategical pur- 
poses, three in general reserve and eighteen 
allotted to home defense. The balance is 
distributed in the strategic centers of the 
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empire—six squadrons in India, eight in 
Mesopotamia, three and a third in Egypt, 
one and a third in Palestine. The squad- 
rons of multi-engined bombers contain 
generally ten machines, and the single- 
engine-machine squadrons twelve. Behind 
all these there is a reserve of training squad- 
rons amounting to about 100 per cent. The 
total air estimates for 1925-6 are £21,319,- 
300—a large amount of which represents 
expenditure on new aerodromes for the 
scheduled expansion of the force—and is an 
increase of £652,000 over the previous 
year. This contrasts with the rock-bottom 
vote of 1922-3, of £10,895,000, before the 
answer to the undiminished French air 
power commenced. 

It is highly improbable at the present 
moment that a war should break out be- 
tween England and France, but the two air 
forces are obvious rivals to each other. 
Should such a calamity occur, the odds at 
the present moment are all in favor of 
France. The British system of organiza- 
tion is probably the better—the air staff 
has the control of at least eighteen home- 
defense squadrons uninterfered with by the 
army or navy general staffs, a circumstance 
which has no parallel in France—but the 
British pilots would be desperately out- 
numbered. 

France, by scraping together every ayail- 
able machine, could probably put into the 
air immediately at least 2500 aircraft, 
while England, similarly using her training 
squadrons, certainly could not send up 
1000. Moreover, the British machines are 
criticized as being slower and more heavily 
loaded with unnecessary gadgets than the 
French. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable 
that the British are far more highly trained 
in formation fighting than the French, who 
are inclined to rely still on the old-fashioned 
individual dog-fight method of the war. 
The factor of reénforcement capacity would 
probably decide the issue—casualties in 
aerial warfare are officially estimated at 80 
per cent per month—and in this respect the 
French have a distinct advantage. Even 
today, the French aircraft industry has a 
potential output of 3000 machines a year. 
The British aircraft industry has nothing 
like this potentiality. Per contra, the 
French aircraft factories are nearly all con- 
centrated around Paris, and one big bomb- 
ing attack might put them all out of action. 


Conflicts of Authority 


The Air Ministry in England is consid- 
erably criticized on the ground of being ex- 
travagantly expensive for what it provides, 
and there is no doubt that the two senior 
services would not grieve if it were abol- 
ished altogether. The navy particularly is 
perpetually in conflict with it over the 
question whether naval or air-force officers 
shall fly the planes of the fleet air arm, and 
the compromise that a certain number of 
marine-flying officers shall be purely naval 
officers attached to the air force seems to 
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Editor’s Note—This is the third 
series of articles by Mr. Austin. 
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“Tha’s sufficient, Florian. I know you 
mean well, but I loves that gal just the 
same. On’y it does seem like kind of rubbin’ 
it in. Leave me think, will you, Brother 
Slappey? I craves thoughtfulness.” 

“ A’right, Cletus; tha’s puffecly all right 
with me.” Florian shuffled uneasily toward 
the bed. “I sholy hated to bring you all 
this bad news. But also I brung you a few 
magazines to read. I hope they prevents 
you fum thinkin’ what a dirty deal you has 
been handed.” 

Mr. Slappey dumped on his friend’s cot a 
handful of periodicals, waved a cheerless 
good-by and departed. For a long time the 
invalid lay miserably gazing at the door 
through which his friend had gone. The 
tidings had served completely to dissipate 
the ache of a swollen jaw and to substitute 
for it a very decided twinge beneath the 
fifth rib. 

Cletus was fair to a fault. He knew that 
Electra was deserving of the severest cen- 
sure, but he couldn’t quite blame her en- 
tirely. If she had a weakness, it was her 
admiration for masculine strength and its 
display. That, Cletus knew, had served 
originally to attract her to him, and it was 
quite understandable that some of her abid- 
ing respect had departed when she saw him 
being used as a mop for the polished floor. 

Immediately after Florian’s departure 
another thought came to Cletus; something 
he had meant to inquire about—something 
of vital importance. 

Cletus owned an overcoat which was, 
with the single exception of Electra, his 
dearest possession. It was an elegant thing 
of heavy, radiant blue, topped by a collar 
of soft warm catskin. It had been acquired 
by the expenditure of many, many dollars 
on the installment plan, and it imparted to 
its wearer a feeling of dignity and affluence 
as well as an appearance amazingly dis- 
tinctive. 

Cletus had worn this overcoat the night 
of his Waterloo. His last act before enter- 
ing the dance hall had been to hang it 
tenderly on a hook in the gents’ coat room. 
But when he had come to in the infirmary 
there was no sign of the coat. He worried 
about this for several minutes. But Electra 
was too prominently in his thoughts to be 
long in the background. There were things 
to be considered. : 

For perhaps two hours Cletus continued 
to think. His reflections were distinctly 
unhappy; so unhappy that he left his lunch 
tray virtually untouched. Later he dozed 
off briefly, and when he waked he turned in 
desperation to the magazines Florian had 
brought. He thumbed through them idly. 
Fiction held little of interest and fact even 
less. He was trying to escape from the 
grimness of the latter. But just as he would 
have tossed the last magazine aside an illus- 
tration caught his eye. It appeared in the 
very center of a full-page advertisement and 
vividly portrayed a small gentleman in the 
process of pulverizing a giant with a single 
blow of his fist. The caption riveted his at- 
tention, for it asked this single pertinent 
question: Can You Do This? 

Cletus looked more closely. It seemed to 
his trouble-dimmed eyes that the heroic 
vertical figure was not unlike himself and 
it was easy to detect a striking resemblance 
between the prostrate form and Daniel 
Goforth. Cletus spelled out the rest of the 
advertisement. 

It proclaimed the necessity for acquiring 
a punch and ability to useit. It stated that 
fortunes were being made in the prize ring, 
but earnestly advised those who were not 
considering pugilism as a profession to take 
this correspondence course in self-defense. 
It stated unequivocally that lack of size 
was no handicap—it was all a question of 
knowing how to deliver a b:ow and how to 
keep one’s opponent from doing the same 
thing a trifle more quickly. It stated that 
after graduating from this school none but 
the most adept professional could lay a fist 
on the happy alumnus. 
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Al BOUNCE OF PREVENTION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Protect yourself from thugs and ene- 
mies!” it wound up. ‘‘Avenge insults! 
Right your wrongs with the power of your 
two fists! Easy! Simple! Cheap! Send 
four cents in stamps for our free illustrated 
catalogue!” 

That evening a letter left Doctor Atcher- 
son’s infirmary addressed to the Acme Self- 
Defense and Pugilistic Studio, Chicago, 
Illinois. In it was eight cents in stamps and 
a pitiful plea from Cletus Moore for two of 
the free illustrated catalogues. 

Five days later one catalogue arrived. It 
was filled with much deliciously descriptive 
printed matter. Within two hours Cletus 
had withdrawn from his tiny personal ac- 
count at the bank twenty dollars to cover 
the cost of the entire course, and this he sent 
by money order to the Acme Self-Defense 
Studio. Then he waited. 

Pending the arrival of his course in ven- 
geance, Cletus was neither idle nor happy. 
His investigations bore much sour fruit. 
He verified Florian Slappey’s statement 
that his job as bouncer was absolutely and 
completely gone. The proprietor was an- 
noyingly logical. 

“What good is a bouncer who cain’t 
bounce?” 

“Ain’t I always bounced good befo’?” 

“Yeh; but befo’ ain’t now. Heah comes 
this feller which knocks you on yo’ ear an’ 
wants the job. So there ain’t nothin’ to do 
but give it to him.” 

Cletus smiled inwardly. Thought came 
to him of the twenty-dollar correspondence 
course by which he was to be enabled to 
knock Daniel for a goal. 

“An’ if I ever licked that feller?” he in- 


quired. 
“Then,” came the fair response, “you 
gits yo’ job back. I ain’t got nothin’ 


against you, Cletus. In fack, I might say 
that you is pretty near the fondest man I 
is of. But any bouncer I hiahs has got to 
be able to strut his stuff.” 

“‘An’ one other thing,” suggested Cletus. 
“‘T craves my overcoat.” 

“Which overcoat?” 

“My blue one with the catskin collar.” 

A peculiar look came into the eyes of the 
pudgy proprietor. Hespread his hands de- 
fensively. 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout yo’ overcoat, 
Cletus.” 

“Huh? Ain’t you seen me wearin’ it lots 
of times?”’ 

“Yeh; but I don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
Loe 

“Well, it’s heah. 
night I got punched.”’ 

“Tf it’s heah you can have it.” 

But it wasn’t there. Cletus more than 


I worn it heah the 


suspected that the proprietor knew where 


it was; and he, too, had his own theories, but 
he was afraid to put them into words. How- 
ever, if what he thought was true He 
departed mournfully; job gone, overcoat 
gone. 

Cletus learned definitely that Daniel Go- 
forth was paying ardent and assiduous 
court to the fair Electra. The tidings 
brought him misery; but when one day he 
passed them both on Highteenth Street and 
Electra cut him dead while Daniel sneered 
covertly, a great and righteous wrath 
boiled within the bosom of the mistreated 
Cletus. Heslammed one fist in the palm of 
the other hand. 

“Tse a worm,” he grated, “‘an’ I has 
turned plumb over. Just watch!” 

Cletus’ plan was simple. He intended to 
fit himself for the great affray with Daniel. 
Victorious in that, he planned magnani- 
mously to forgive Electra for her temporary 
perfidy. 

No halfway measures for Cletus; it was 
to be all or nothing with him. There was 
only one single quiver of apprehension. 

His thoughts turned toward the six hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars of his which 
Electra was holding in escrow against the 
day when she would accompany him to the 
altar. He wondered whether that money 


was perfectly safe; then he cast the thought 
aside as unworthy. 

The entire course of lessons arrived in one 
fell swoop, and during the two days which 
followed Cletus Moore courted headaches. 
He emerged from the prolonged siege of 
reading wiser and happier. He knew now 
that only a brief span of time stood between 
him and the complete solution of his prob- 
lems. The lessons were written optimisti- 
cally. Two courses were outlined. The first 
of these planned to make the student a 
world’s champion pugilist. The second 
boasted only that after six weeks the stu- 
dent might avenge insults, right his wrongs 
with the power of his two fists, protect him- 
self from thugs and enemies; easy, simple, 
cheap. This latter course Cletus dismissed 
disdainfully. He couldn’t see the sense of 
doing things halfway; if he was going to 
learn to use his fists scientifically, he might 
as well make himself a pulverizer. There- 
fore he elected to study pugilism. Without 
informing his friend of what he intended, 
he did confide to Florian Slappey that 
stormy times were in the offing for Daniel 
Goforth. 

“‘Ise gwine learn him aplenty, Florian.” 

“How come?” 

“Nemmin’ how. But I is. In about a 
month that man is gwine think he meets 
me on the street. But it ain’t gwine be me; 
it’s gwine be a rock crusher which he meets, 
an’ when Ise th’oo with him they is gwine 
blow him away fo’ dust.” 

Florian shook his head dubiously. 

“You is a hawg fo’ punishment, Cletus.” 

“Says which?”’ 

“Daniel is too big an’ strong fo’ you.” 

“Fumadiddles! All what he has got is 
brute stren’th. Ise gwine right my 
wrongs by the power of my two fists. Ise 
gwine revenge his insults. An’ Ise gwine 
do it easy, simple an’ cheap.” 

Florian turned sadly away. 

“Tf I had yo’ courage an’ my good sense, 
Cletus, I could live till I was a hund’ed 
yeahs ol’ an’ make a millium dollars.” 

But Mr. Slappey’s doubt did not perturb 
Cletus. That gentleman was grimly deter- 
mined. He fitted up one corner of his room 
as a gymnasium and started in on Lesson 
Number One. He learned quickly never to 
get his feet crossed and how to put his body 
behind a punch. For a half hour at a time 
he practiced the gentle art which is known 
as shadow boxing until he fancied that he 
was letter-perfect. At least he could move 
around quickly without falling over him- 
self. Then he turned to the lesson marked 
Wind. In the Wind chapter was disclosed 
the necessity for acquiring a fine breathing 
apparatus. 

“Too many important bouts are lost be- 
cause the fighter has not got good wind,” 
declared the author of the lessons. ‘‘ Road 
work is the answer. Bundle up in heavy 
sweaters and do anywhere from five to fif- 
teen miles every morning. This should be 
done at a dogtrot. Carry a small lead 
weight in each hand and practice shadow 
boxing occasionally as you run. This will 
not only give you good wind but also 
strengthen your legs and enable you to 
stand up under punishment.” ; 

The lead weights afforded him some 
thought. He didn’t know how to go about 
getting lead weights, so he did the next best 
thing. When he started out on his first jog 
he selected a couple of nice new bricks from 
a near-by construction job and carried one 
of these in each hand. 

Somehow Cletus didn’t make fifteen 
miles that morning. Before he had tray- 
eled three blocks he had a profound hunch 
that fifteen miles might be too much to 
start with. He mentally cut it to ten. Two 
more blocks and he reduced the ten to five. 
Actually, he covered two miles before stag- 
gering into his room again completely and 
absolutely exhausted. But that was el 
the beginning. The following morning he 
added a few blocks to his task, and the day 
after that two or three blocks more. The 
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progress was slower than he hac 
pated, but it was progress, and Cl¢ 
sessed a set and single-track mind, 

On the afternoon following } 
morning of roadwork, Cletus met} 
coat. He met it on Eighteenth st 
he knew it instantly. There was the 
blue of his cloth and the elegant cat, 
lar which had been so dear to his he; 
the crowning touch to the situat 
that the coat encompassed the Br{ 
nagian figure of Daniel Goforth, _ 

This was too much for Cletus, } 
stood it when Daniel whipped hj 
vived the shock of losing his job to | 
forth, and even rallied from the cal; 
having the big man acquire his A 
But when it came to taking his «| 
only overcoat—and the coat witha 
collar—Cletus went crazy. He }; 
himself belligerently in front of | 
forth. 

““Tha’s my overcoat!’’ he aioe 

Daniel grinned broadly. | 


i 


“Hush yo’ mouf, foolish! weet 

“‘T crave it.” 

“Well, I kinder likes it my oy 

i Gimme! He 

Daniel’s jaw protruded aggressiy 

“Take it!” he invited. | 

Cletus started forward. Then he) 
No need to precipitate matters. T 
he had completed only three lesson; 
pugilistic course which was to enable 
alter the contour of Mr. Goforth 
Better wait. Whereupon Cletus pel 
a delicate sneer to hover about his 

“Daniel Goforth,’ he declaim 
fixin’ to happen to a terrible ac 

79 Piffle ! ” | 

‘An’ furthermo’, I is gwine be 
neighborhood when that accident h: 
Next time us fights, you is gwine bek 
so flat they is goin’ to spread you on 
of bread an’ call it a cheese san’wicl 

With which Parthian shot Cl 
turned on his heel and strode n 
away. For a few seconds Da 
after him, decidedly bewildered. 
much about Cletus’ attitude 
could not understand. Daniel 
comfortable hunch that Mr. Mo 
ing metamorphosed into a sticl 
dynamite. Cletus’ attitude 
that he could have whipped 
and there had he so desired, 
merely preferred to wait until a 
pitious time. ‘ 

Daniel did a bit of plain and faney 
ing. It was a laborious process. . 
conclusion Daniel decided that he he 
ter watch his step. By all laws Clet 
due to be profoundly frightened, and 
patent that Cletus was nothing of th 
Therefore the other man must be pl: 
something decidedly terrible. Mr. G 
shook his head uncertainly. 

That night he found Electra unt 
sive. Miss Scott was approaching : 
sion which was to inform her thats 
erred in transferring her affections fr 
constant Cletus to the ponderous ar 
tistic Daniel. She even hinted as m 
Mr. Goforth. 

“You see,” 
gaged.” 

“To be ma’ied?”’ 

“Well, no, not that. We was i 
gaged.” 

“That’s difi’ent.”’ 

“But we was pretty soon gwine | 
gaged to be ma’ied. In fack,” she co 
“T- has got most of Cletus’ savin’s 
name at the bank.” 

“Oh!” There was a flicker of inte 
Mr. Goforth’s eyes. ‘‘Reckon he ai 
so much.” 

“Reckon ain’t is!” she flared p 
“Tse got six hund’ed an ’ twenty-five 
of hisn.” 

Daniel gasped. This was, indeed, 
tune. If he had only suspected ‘tha 
was that much money reposing in th 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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E 
Road to Ftigh 
eAdventure 


A talk with mothers by 


| FRANCES PARKINSON 
KEYES 


| Author of “Letters from a 
Senator's Wife” 


Mrs. Keyes and I sat talking 
together in the room where 
so many of her articles have 
been written; and I asked her 
how, with the many varied 
demands which life has made 
upon her, she has still found 
so much time to give to her 


children. 


: . i LHe whole thing ao she “ By tivine with her children, a mother can guide them safely to sturdy manhood and wholesome womanhood” 
ud, ““can be summed up like this: During | : 
ie period of babyhood, a child requires its mother’s undi- _ reduce hours to minutes. The bread a woman used to bake 


ided attention. Its needs are largely physical, and she herself can now often be delivered by a bakery. A touch of a 
iould neither entrust the responsibility for these needs to switch and the floor is cleaned. A telephone call and the 
nyone else, nor allow other household cares to divert her modern laundry takes the washing and ironing completely 
90 much from them. Then, during the next rapid stage of out of the home—and saves at least two full days each week. 


evelopment, both physical and mental, she can exert enor- _— And all at a cost much less than the old-fashioned way—a 
jus influence upon her children. By talking and reading cost that is within the reach of hundreds of thousands. 
ith them, by going to the theatre and concerts with them, “Tf the women who ‘haven’t time’ would only adopt these 


Y pointing out the truths and beauties of life, in short, by | methods, how much happier their lives might be, and how 
ving with her children, a mother can guide them safely to — much fuller their companionship with their children!” 

urdy manhood and wholesome womanhood. ees P aE Ter er roeee 1 See 
“After this comes a third period—a period when youth 


More than two million women have found that, at a price within their 


ngs to start out on the road to high adventure, to see the means, they can purchase the time required for the duties of motherhood. 
orld, to find its life work. Open fields, great cities, wide seas, po, the modern laundry He a from ie house ae worry and on 
: : of doing or supervising the washing—it has given these women a whole 
stant ports, begin to beckon. And youth AE) the call. new day of leisure every week. This same time-saving help is available 
ut the half-grown men and women still cling to their mother. to every woman, for today’s laundry offers services to fit every family’s 
hey want to fare forth: and still they do not want to leave needs and every family’s pocketbook. All-ironed services, partially-ironed 

: 5 2 ° hechiohed services, services in which the clothes are returned damp for ironing at 
et behind. Won’t she come with them on the high adven- home—you have all of these to choose from. Today phone one of the 
ire of life? modern laundries in your city—give this new washday help a trial. 

, LE 


“Why don’t more women do this? Simply because they 
laven’t time’? Housework—that is their life. The washtub 
nd ironing board, the kitchen range and sewing basket— 
ese fill their days. Mothers do not see how they can devote 
lore time to their children without neglecting their routine ors Ube 
asks. They often do not realize that today’s world, while | 
emanding more of a mother’s time, has furnished many 


i i i We talince BALE fatahe coserest of the publiciand on behalf of the 
‘ays of securing more time. In practically every department Aes Tainan Bade The dncticek Levaary Fy lhe 
f household work there are short cuts and new methods that Compan, Meacusie Once! Cinctnndn. Os. 
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WHAT’S the NEW THOUGHT 
in FOOD? 


HERE are certain modest 
scientists in this country 
who know more about you 
than you know yourself. 
These men make a life-work of food. 


They are a nice kind of people to 
have in our country. They are quiet. 
They work untold hours. They don’t 
preach. They don’t try to get their 
names in the papers. 


But how they do dig out the facts! 

Allin all, probably 25 such men have 
put a hand and a brain into the crea- 
tion of Nucoa. They made it the perfect 
thing it is. 

Dr. Philip B. Hawk, for example, 
says that Nucoa is changing the “nutri- 
tional landscape.” And thousands of 
housewives today agree with him. 


These are the women who are making 
it the style to be thrifty. Altogether 
they will save more than $8,000,000 
in 1925. By doing what? | 


By using Nucoa in the kitchen to 
prepare other foods—by using dainty lit- 
tle Nucoa Pats on the table with bread. 


And what pleased them most about 
Nucoa? 


l CLEANLINESS. Nucoa is produced 
under model conditions of absolute 
sanitation with every modern appliance 
to keep human hands away from it. 


2, PURITY. Nucoa is a vegetable prod- 
uct. It is naturally wholesome. It is 
refined to the point of delicacy. 


3 VITAMIN A. Nucoa contains the 
precious Vitamin A in abundance. 
Without this Vitamin the human body 
cannot grow. And the amount of Vita- 
min content varies less in Nucoa than 
any other similar product. 


4, FLAVOR. Nucoa is not exactly like 
anything else in flavor. It is individual 
and satisfying—and, by the way, so 
easily digested that hospitals prescribe 
it in specified cases. 3 

2 UNIFORMITY. Nucoa is always the 
same. 


Now you see why Nucoa has become a 
standard food. Why it is being talked about 
more and more. Why it is being served on 
the tables of those people who are “inclined 
to be fussy and get only the best.” 


Nucoa is a remarkable achievement. It 
belongs to this fast-progressing century. 
It is characteristic of an age in which folks 
don’t do so much guessing about what 
they should eat. 


It retails all over the United States for 
about 30 cents per pound. The low price 
used to be an argument against it. 


But scientific facts have made this price 
all the more striking in the light of Nucoa’s 
great and proven food value. 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York 4 Chicago ’ 


San Francisco 


September 


inued from Page 170) 

Mr. Goforth was of an 
isposition and the possession of 
was an ambition which he had 
d. The balance of the evening 
vratiating himself. When he 
it was to dream of somehow, 
equiring that six hundred dol- 
en eloping with it from Bir- 


jater Electra admitted that she 
hting a losing battle. Daniel 
t, of course, and a fine two- 
but after all there were other 
triage besides fists, and the less 
of Cletus the more desirable 
aan appeared. Wherefore she 
d wrote him a note which deli- 
eyed the information that if 
1 to drop around his presence 
oe entirely unwelcome. Then 
in her very best and waited. 
1s did not come. Instead, the 
ate-colored lad who had carried 
turned with a written answer 


sott: you treated me bum but 
ibout that only I don’t think us 
mg so good until I beat up that 
iniel goforth. I plans to hand 
n in about one more wk. which 
‘et me sent to jale for murder I 
eful to call on you. 
Respt. 

CLETUS Moore. 


asis that night Daniel inquired 
why Miss Scott seemed to be so 


ered,” she confessed. 
hh?” 
vi 
ome?” 
| tried to make up with him to- 
won’t, That is, not ontil o 
ied in embarrassment. 
rhich?”’ 
led over Cletus’ missive. Daniel 
slowly and the feeling of appre- 
lich had been with him now for 
ecame more acute. He returned 
lid remark—‘‘ That guy coul’n’t 
) me.” ; 
on’t know Cletus. Anything 
| man wants to do he does. Ise 
1 of sorry fo’ you, Daniel. He’s 
annin’ somethin’.’”’ 

He cain’t scare me.” 
vas masking a growing fear be- 
> words. Cletus not only could 
el but he was doing it most im- 

Daniel was not afraid of a mere 
But it seemed to him that Cletus 
mplating some dreadful proce- 
Mf a sudden the glory of Birming- 
ne drab and Daniel’s thoughts 
with memories of other cities 
ig was cheaper and safer. If only 
et hold of that six hundred dol- 
arried that idea around with him 
days before a possible solution 
itself. And even when the plan 
id not put it into operation until 
tisfied himself that it was 200- 


1e Oasis closed at midnight Dan- 
Electra to take a little ride with 
rive-it-yourself flivver. She de- 
ly long enough for him to explain 
shed to discuss with her a plan by 
might become reunited to Cletus 
half hour later they were drifting 
through Shades Valley, which 
din the radiant silver of a full 


fust place,” Daniel opened, “‘it’s 
lish fo’ Cletus ever to think he 
e.”” 

S seem thataway. But Cletus is 
determined feller, an’ ——” 
seems that if my bein’ with you 
at, the best thing would be fo’ me 
b I knows of in Chicago an’ leave 
im bofe alone.” 

1! Would you?” 

I would. I like you heaps, Elec- 
ain’t got nothin’ against Cletus 
2 he was foolish enough to try an’ 
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bounce me from the Oasis. There ain’t but 
one reason why you an’ him shoul’n’t git 
together an’ make ma’iage with each 
other.” 

She sighed rapturously. 

““Wha’s that one reason, Daniel?’ 

“Tse broke.’”’ He made the statement 
calmly and somewhat sadly. 

“What you mean—broke?”’ 

“T ain’t got a dime. That is, not no 
ready cash.” He frowned thoughtfully. 
“You see, I owns a thousan’ dollars, but 
it’s all tied up in a business deal which is 
gwine make me an extra thousan’.” 

“Golly! Then you got two thousan’ dol- 
lars. I woul’n’t call that bein’ broke.” 

“Tt is so far as cash is concerned. You 
see, I cain’t git that money fo’ about six 
months, an’ that means I cain’t leave Bum- 
minham fo’ half a year; an’ it means also 
that fo’ that long Cletus won’t make up 
with you. There ain’t no tellin’, Electra, 
what other gal he might marry in that 
time.” 

“You don’t think fe 

“Men is men, Electra. I sholy hate to 
gum things up this way. On’y fo’ the lack 
of six hund’ed dollars y 

“What if you had six hund’ed dollars, 
Daniel?” 

‘Well, the pusson which loant it to me 
would make six hund’ed clear, an’ I’d make 
my thousan’ an’ git out of Bumminham.” 

“How quick would that be?” 

“Oh, just fo’-five days. Mebbe less. 
Say’’—as though struck with a new idea— 
“ain’t you got six hund’ed dollars of 
Cletus’?’”’ 

cc Yeh?” 

“Well, I’ll be dawg-goned! S’posin’ you 
was to call him up in about fo’ days an’ tell 
him to come an’ see you ’cause I had de- 
pahted away fum Bumminham. An’s’pose 
when he got there you could say to him 
that you ain’t got on’y his six hund’ed dol- 
lars but instead you has got twelve hun- 
d’ed—what you reckon he’d say?” 

There flashed across Electra’s mind a vi- 
sion of early and affluent marriage. 

“*S’pose yo’ deal went wrong, Daniel?” 

“Shuh! It coul’n’t. But I reckon you 
ain’t intrusted in inwestin’ Cletus’ money.” 

“Uh-huh; Ise interested all right.’ 

That was the signal for Daniel to unleash 
the full force of persuasive oratory; and 
when in search of cash Daniel was no mean 
declaimer. Also he appeared indifferent— 
this was a great personal favor which he 
was doing for Electra only because she de- 
sired him removed from Birmingham. Or- 
dinarily he’d be glad to wait another six 
months. Only once did she hesitate. 

‘How is I gwine be shuah, Daniel?”’ 

“‘T gives you my note,” he explained, and 
she was satisfied. 

At two o’clock in the morning Daniel re- 
turned the fair lady to her boarding house. 
Electra was almost convinced. 

“Gimme till tomorrow night to think it 
over, Daniel. I craves anyhow twenty-four 
hours of thought befo’ I agrees positive.” 

Daniel spent the following morning in 
plans for a sudden exodus from Birming- 
ham. His wardrobe was modest and un- 
bulky, the task of packing was simple in the 
extreme. If only Electra remained under 
the spell he had thrown over her! He could 
see readily enough why she had snapped at 
his glittering bait; in one fell swoop he was 
promising to make everything more than 
all right between her and the now aloof 
Cletus Moore. 

Of course, it bothered Daniel not a bit 
that he was planning to invest her six hun- 
dred dollars in himself; that was a matter 
which she and Cletus could adjust later. 
All Daniel was interested in was putting a 
great deal of distance between himself and 
the unhappy couple. 

All day long he kept his fingers crossed, 
believing and hoping that Electra’s heart 
would rule over her sound judgment. If 
only she did as promised, Daniel could see 
himself leaving the Terminal Station on the 
Seminole Limited the next day at noon, 
Chicago-bound and cash-heavy. 

As for Electra, she spent a sleepless night 
and a miserable day. In sheer desperation 
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she made an attempt to see Cletus person- 
ally. He was in his room shadow-boxing 
when her message came upstairs that she 
desired to converse with him. For a mo- 
ment he almost yielded; then sent a curt 
reply. ; 

“Miss Scott,” said the landlady, ‘‘Mis- 
tuh Moore says that he don’t aim to talk to 
you so long as he ain’t settled his affair with 
that other gemmun.”’ 

That was the touch which brought Elec- 
tra to a definite decision. That night at the 
Oasis she called Daniel Goforth into a cor- 
ner and handed him her savings-department 
pass book and her check for six hundred 
dollars. 

“You is shuah ev’ything’s gwine be all 
right, Daniel?” 

“Gosh, Electra, cain’t you look at my 
face an’ tell that?” 

“Uh-huh; you does appear kind of en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

“Tis. I makes a thousan’ dollars quick 
an’ you an’ Cletus makes six hund’ed an’ 
gits ma’ied.’”’ He glanced down at the pa- 
pers which he held. ‘‘ Wha’s the book fo’?”’ 

“The money is in the savings depaht- 
ment. You cain’t git it out without the 
book.” 

“T see. Well, I draws it in the mawnin’ 
an’ returns the book prompt. Then just as 
soon as us cashes in, I gives you back twelve 
hund’ed dollars an’ I gits out of Bum- 
minham.” 

“‘T sholy hopes so, Mistuh Goforth. You 
know, things is gittin’ terrible. I tried to 
see Cletus yestiddy an’ he sent me word 
that he woul’n’t talk to me until after he 
had beat you up.” 

““Shuh! Words what he utters!” 

But Daniel was decidedly impressed. His 
hunch grew more and more profound that 
when least expected Cletus was going to 
land on him like a ton of bricks. The 
smaller man was so determined and confi- 
dent and unafraid. Daniel was in a frame 
of mind where he was almost as happy at 
getting away from Cletus as he was in ac- 
quiring that gentleman’s hard-earned sav- 
ings. 

At midnight Daniel left the Oasis and 
dropped in at Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, where he 
surrounded a large bowl of Brunswick stew 
with himself. Then he went home and 
made final preparations for flight. He 
dropped into a deep untroubled slumber. 

In her home Electra found herself in the 
grip of insomnia. Her instinct was at work, 
and it clarioned that she had made a mis- 
take. Electra began to see things in the 
situation which had never occurred to her 
before. There was, for instance, the bare 
possibility that Daniel Goforth might not 
be as honest as he pretended. Of course 
that was an unworthy suspicion; but, after 
all, she was taking this chance with the 
worldly savings of the man she hoped to 
marry. More and more keenly she re- 
gretted entering into the deal, and at five 
o’clock in the morning definitely deter- 
mined to demand the return of her check 
and pass book and notify Daniel that he 
could do as he pleased in his affair with 
Cletus. 

She waked the son of her landlady and 
dispatched him to Daniel’s boarding house 
with a note demanding that Daniel call 
upon her at once for a very important con- 
ference. Mr. Goforth called. He walked 
from his boarding house to hers. The morn- 
ing was exceedingly chill and he incased his 
ponderous figure in a rich blue overcoat 
with a catskin collar, once the property of 
Cletus Moore. Somehow Electra seemed 
to notice that overcoat for the first time. It 
was a signal to her that she was more than 
probably right in ending things before the 
bank opened. 

“‘Daniel,’”’ she volunteered as soon as he 
entered the parlor, “Ise altered my mind.” 

“You has which?” 

“Altered my mind ’bout that deal.” 

“Shuh, Electra, it’s too late now fo’ 
that.” 

“What you mean—too late?”’ 

“T done tol’ that feller I was gwine th’oo 
with it today.” 
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“Then you got to tell him you made a 
mistake.” 

“I cain’t:” 

“You mean you won’t?”’ 

Daniel shrugged. 

“Have it yo’ own way. But when I gives 
my word, I does somethin’.”’ 

Electra argued, begged and pleaded, but 
to no avail. And finally, when she was sure 
that he did not intend to return her check, 
Electra grew frightened, and the air of the 
room became surcharged with bitterness. 
She even went so far as to accuse the gentle- 
man of perfidious intent. Daniel drew him- 
self to his full height. 

“Tf tha’s the way you feel about it ——”’ 

Electra knew that she was fighting a los- 
ing battle and promptly acquired subtlety. 
Her manner softened perceptibly. 

“Now there ain’t nothin’ to git mad 
about, Daniel. If you has got to go th’oo 
with it, you has got to, an’ there ain’t no 
use talkin’.’”’ 

“Hot ziggity dam! Electra, you has sho 
got sense in your haid.”’ 

“Tha’s right. Now listen. Will you wait 
heah fo’ about five minutes?” 

““T won’t do nothin’ else.” 

“Fine! I'll be right back.” 

Electra left the house abruptly and 
turned west on Avenue F. She entered the 
corner grocery and begged permission to 
use the telephone. And then she called for 
the number of Cletus Moore’s boarding 
house. Her intentions were simple. She 
intended to impress upon Cletus that the 
hour for action had arrived, even to the ex- 
tent of telling the truth about what she had 
done. 

At length she got her number; a woman’s 
voice answered. 

“Cletus? Lawsy, miss, that cullud boy 
just lef’ heah all dressed up in a lot of 
sweaters.” 

The phone at the other end clicked, and 
just as Electra was about to hang up the 
receiver she turned, to see Daniel Goforth 
entering the store. Daniel, it appeared, 
had become suspicious, and instantly Elec- 
tra acted. She turned back to the tele- 
phone, pretending that she had not seen 
Daniel, and spoke into the ears of an aston- 
ished telephone operator: 

“Yeh, Cletus, tha’s it ezac’ly. ve 
Uh-huh. Right away. . . . But 
listen, honey chile; don’t kill him absolute, 
’cause jail ain’t no nice place fo’ no honey- 
moon.” 

Daniel chilled. The fear of Cletus which 
had been growing within him became very 
powerful indeed. It behooved him to be at 
the bank at nine o’clock sharp, get his six 
hundred dollars and shake the unfriendly 
dust of Birmingham forever from his feet. 
He joined Electra outside, pretending not 
to have overheard. 

“Git what you want?” he inquired. 

“T suttinly did!” she retorted with dis- 
turbing vehemence. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cletus Moore was not in- 
active. He was up early and dutifully went 
through his setting-up exercises. Cletus 
was feeling fit these days; the course of 
rigorous training was having a decidedly 
beneficial effect upon his naturally excel- 
lent physique, and he was beginning to feel 
as though he could whip the world. 

Hedonned baggy trousers, whitesneakers, 
two heavy sweaters and a loudly checkered 
cap, which was pulled down over his eyes, 
imparting a somewhat sinister expression. 
Then he clicked his teeth together in the 
approved pugilistic manner, causing his jaw 
to protrude. 

In the back yard he found two nice large 
bricks which served for the lead weights 
which the boxing course prescribed, and as 
he swung up Seventeenth Street he heard 
the telephone ringing in his boarding house. 
But Cletus was not interested in telephones 
just then, and he never suspected that it 
was a muchly troubled Electra calling him 
in her hour of dire distress. 

He reached Avenue F and turned west- 
ward. He ran with an easy, space-eating 
stride; and occasionally, when he was 

quite sure that there was nobody watching, 
he practiced short, snappy hooks and 
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deadly uppercuts. Cletus was almost ready 
for battle. 

Avenue F unrolled beneath his running 
feet. It was a matter of conceit with him 
to have selected this route for his daily road 
work, and he often wondered whether the 
fair Electra had seen these morning work- 
outs. Chances were that she hadn’t, work- 
ing as she did until midnight and sleeping 
late; but he experienced a natural exulta- 
tion every morning as he sped past her 
house in reflecting that he was doing all 
this for her. 

As Cletus swung down the avenue 
Daniel Goforth and Electra Scott moved 
slowly up the same street in the opposite 
direction. Electra was formulating a plan 
whereby she might keep Daniel engaged in 
conversation until such time as she could 
get in touch with Cletus, and Daniel was 
planning to depart from her vicinity before 
the expected arrival of that vengeful gentle- 
man. 

Cletus was preying on Daniel’s mind, and 
suddenly the latter raised his eyes and saw 
descending upon him the very person whom 
he most dreaded. He didn’t know that 
Cletus had not yet seen him. He didn’t 
know that this was a mere morning work- 
out for Mr. Moore. All he knew was what 
he saw, and what he saw was terrifying 
aplenty. Hesaw a metamorphosed Cletus; 
a person swathed in sweaters, made brig- 
andish by a checkered cap; a person who 
was descending upon him in a never- 
swerving, steady run; and in each of whose 
hands was a very large and very hard brick. 

Electra gasped. Daniel stood motion- 
less. At that moment Cletus saw them. A 
great and righteous rage boiled in the bosom 
of that well-trained and. thoroughly out- 
raged gentleman. There was his enemy. 
There was his girl with that enemy. And 
most unkindest cut of all, that enemy was 
wearing his very own catskin-collared over- 
coat. 

Cletus did not stop. He knew that he 
would probably be whipped, but even that 
did not deter him. He emitted a large howl 
and increased his speed. Until that instant 
Daniel Goforth had been uncertain. Now 
uncertainty vanished. With instant and 


with the arrangement. We feel that there 
is some kind of imposition connected with 
it. We were simply thought of afterwards; 
we were not an inspiration of creation, but 
we were created to meet a necessity after- 
wards. This makes a difference. We are 
not quite normal as men are. We still have 
a futile instinct to escape from what we are. 
Thousands and thousands of years have not 
made us contented and at home in our- 
selves. No man ever wished himself a 
woman, but ask any one of us and if she is 
in a truthful mood she will admit that she 
wishes she were a man. I have no doubt 
Eve regretted she was not Adam. 

Circumstances have favored us. From 
winning privileges, protections and perqui- 
sites as we came up through the ages, we are 
at last getting some queer advantages of 
the situation one way or another. But this 
makes no difference. If we obtain the 
balance of power we seek, live the lives 
men live and do the things they do, we 
shall still be women, subject as usual to 
fits of nerves and tears on account of the 
long strain of not being quite normal and 
at home in ourselves. 

But when you have been a woman a long 
time, and have grown accustomed, you 
may say by defeat, to the sensations of 
being one, you may look back through your 
mind, which is quite different from looking 
back through your history, and pick up 
much strange information about yourself 
which you would never discover except in 
the retrospect. 

For example, seeing the woman I used to 
be more clearly than I could possibly have 
seen and measured her then, it occurs to 
me that I may have been a kind of idiot, 
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amazing agility Daniel streaked down Ave- 
nue F in front of his Nemesis. 

Cletus couldn’t understand. It had never 
occurred to him that Daniel would refuse to 
do battle; but as he saw his enemy running 
away he felt in his arms and legs the power 
to annihilate that gentleman absolutely and 
entirely. And as he flashed by Electra in 
hot pursuit the young lady threw him an 
ardent kiss. 

Down Avenue F whirled the chase. 
Cletus was, for a few blocks, outdistanced, 
but that did not worry him. Training had 
taught him an even pace which he could 
maintain for an indefinite distance and he 
knew the distress that Daniel would soon 
begin to experience. 

And Daniel, already feeling a strain on 
his lungs, prepared to shake hands with 
the hereafter. 

Mr. Goforth was convinced that he had 
waited one day too long. If only Cletus 
had hesitated for a moment; if only he 
seemed less infernally sinister; if only he 
wasn’t incased in sweaters and a checkered 
cap. And most important—if only he 
didn’t carry those two bricks so sugges- 
tively. 

Daniel considered stopping for a parley, 
but a single wild glance over his shoulder 
dissuaded him. Cletus was plodding on 
with a firm, rhythmic tread, lowering eyes 
focused upon the fleeing figure of the Oasis 
bouncer. The arms swung in tune with the 
legs and on the end of each arm was a brick. 
Daniel sprinted. 

Then it occurred to him that he was run- 
ning a losing race. He remembered Elec- 


tra’s telephone call from the corner gro-_ 


cery—recalled her plea to Cletus against 
manslaughter. Undoubtedly Cletus had 
mentioned something about exterminating 
Daniel, and it did not occur to the flying 
Mr. Goforth that Cletus had never received 
that call. Of course, Daniel knew what it 
was all about. Electra had told Cletus 
about the pass book and check for six hun- 
dred dollars. And now stark fear gripped 
Mr. Goforth and the money dwindled in 
importance. 

Cletus, pursuing, focused his eyes on one 
thing. He was thinking only of his luscious 
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blue overcoat with the catskin collar. And 
as they approached Elmwood Cemetery 
Mr. Moore called a demand. 

“Daniel,” he yelled, “gimme it!” 

Daniel heard—and thought he under- 
stood. It was the check which Cletus de- 
sired. Mr. Goforth did not hesitate. Six 
hundred dollars wasn’t much money to a 
dead man, and his only thought at the mo- 
ment was for his own hide. He probed into 
a coat pocket and obtained pass book and 
Electra’s check. He tossed them over his 
shoulder. 

“Yonder they are, Cletus!” he howled. 
“Yonder they are!” 

Cletus saw and heard. But he didn’t 
understand. Almost without missing a 
stride, he picked up the pass book and 
check and slipped them into his trousers 
pocket. And he kept right on coming. 
Daniel reached Elmwood Cemetery. He 
turned right. The fear that he had felt be- 
fore was as nothing to the terror which now 
possessed him. Cletus had his money and 
his bank book, but Cletus continued to pur- 
sue. Then came Mr. Moore’s voice again: 

““Gimme that overcoat!” 

Without hesitation Daniel shed the no- 
ble garment, and again Cletus swept it up 
from the ground without slacking pace— 
and the race went on. They were speeding 
northward now:*~Cletus had both check 
and overcoat, but Cletus did not cease to 
chase. Mr. Goforth wasted some very 
valuable breath in prayer. 

They thundered toward the A. G.S. rail- 
road crossing. Cletus was running easily; 
Daniel’s lungs were bursting, his feet leaden. 
He knew he couldn’t hold out much longer, 
and that if he quit running now he was too 
exhausted to put up even the semblance of a 
battle. 

A long slow-moving freight train ap- 
peared, headed south. Daniel prayerfully 
sized up the situation; if only he could 
cross in front of the train and so block off 
his pursuer. He put the last ounce of 
strength into that final spurt—and he 
failed! 

Twenty feet short of the track, the loco- 
motiveroared by. He wassecurely trapped; 
fences to right of him, fences to left of him, 
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femininely speaking. What I mean is that 
I seem to have been almost totally devoid 
of that engaging. self-consciousness which 
makes women noticeable and attractive to 
men. I am embarrassed lest my husband 
may have found me delinquent in the mere 
airs of femininity. I do not recall ever 
being coquettish or feeling attractive; 
merely honest, kind, devoted, and at times 
freakishly witty or gravely intelligent. 

Maybe this was due to the fact that I 
was not pretty as men see prettiness, and 
knew it, although I always felt beautiful, 
and must have been absurdly contented 
with this inward conviction. Still I have 
known many a homely woman who was 
amazingly attractive, like that heroine in 
one of Madame de Staél’s novels to whose 
“bright dark homeliness’”’ she refers so 
flatteringly. That is the point—if you 
must be homely it is better to be dark 
about it. With black hair, black eyes and 
even a swarthy skin you have only to turn 
on your light from within to glow. I am 
too fair, not enough contrast between my 
blondness and any brightness of expression 
I could turn on. Besides, I have what 
would be called a lofty brow in a man, 
which gives me a damnably noble look so 
far as beauty is concerned. During the 
thin years of my earlier womanhood it was 
out of all sweetly feminine proportion to 
the lower part of my face. 

I am only suggesting a probable explana- 
tion, you understand; not that I believe it 
myself, but hope someone else will. The 
feeling I have now is that I missed part of 
my conduct as a woman at a time when it 
might have contributed some to that happi- 
ness which I have also missed. What I 


should like to know is whether women who 
have flown their banners in many men’s 
hearts during their youth have memories 
of happiness that I have not got. Do they 
recall those episodes with pleasure? Or 
do they recall them at all? I have a queer, 
ruthless feeling that I could have forgotten 
many men, and remembered forever only 
one. I wish I knew what so many other 
women know about this. Maybe it is idle 
curiosity, but it feels like lines I failed to 
recite in living. 

At this late day I wonder what Lundy 
really thought of me. I have observed 
this—that very few wives know what their 
husbands think of them. I even wonder 
sometimes with the gravest trepidations 
what he would think of me now. I have 
grown so sensible. I have almost lost the 
gift of doing anything foolish and sweetly 
feminine, if I ever had it. And yet the 
woman I never have been sits and looks 
through this bright veil of mysteries, as 
we sometimes gaze reverently at the mas- 
terpiece we never could have painted. 

The only consolation I get in such a mood 
is a mean one. The women I have known 
who enjoyed all these benefits do not im- 
press me as being eased by their experi- 
ences. I can think of a dozen who were 
belles in their youth, who were happily 
married, who enjoyed all the distinctions 
society and wealth can confer upon charm- 
ing women. And now, at my age, they 
have a curious, beautifully painted bank- 
rupt expression, as if they had lost several 
fortunes and were facing the direst poverty 
in their old age. I may be mistaken about 
this. They may have acquired that restless, 
frantic look characteristic of them from 
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while off in front of him a slow} 
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There was only one thing { 
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habit on account of doing things i 
sitting for years thinking thal 
done. 

Still, I feel like a stranger a 
as if they had practiced some k 
nine wit and dexterity in livin 
not know. I believe it is sometl 
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I am treated; but I am merely intimating 
that it is dry stuff being a woman when 
some dull wisdom in you keeps you from 
acting altogether like one. It is a tearful 
thing to know that you will go down to 
your grave loved and honored for the good 
you have done and not for the sweetness 
and loveliness of the woman you were or 
might, could or would have been if you 
had used your mind less and your talents 
more. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
modern woman is coming out at this point. 
They are bolder than we were. I read of 
one lately who left her husband listening on 
the front porch while she went back in the 
dark house and shot the burglar whom he 
was too sensible to face. And it is abso- 
lutely amazing to me how many of them 
kill their own husbands upon provocations 
that formerly drew only a few tears from a 
wife. To slay your husband, no matter 
what kind of husband he is, seems to me a 
frightful kind of suicide. Formerly only 
men killed their wives. Now they flunk 
and desert them. They have lost some 
power of endurance they used to have with 
all their faults in the married relation. As 
near as I can make out, two people who 
marry now are not one in the sense we used 
to be, because from the start they con- 
template no such involving unity. We are 
founding a precarious domestic life upon 
the grounds of mutual intolerance. 

I do not know how they have managed 
it, but it is perfectly clear to an observing 
person that modern men are shy of modern 
women, not as fellow sports but as pros- 
pective husbands. Maybe it is because so 
many women sue for alimony, when they 
used to give up and do the best they could, 
according to their marriage vows. Maybe 
it is because so many young women now 
will bring suit for damages on account of a 
breach of promise and prove the latter by 
the signature of a love letter. 

In my day, if a girl was jilted she died of 
a broken heart, or became an old maid, or 
married better, and nothing was said of 
that earlier affair. Getting damages evens 
matters up, but it does seem strangely gross 
and unwomanly to do such a thing, as if 
the victress sold self-respect to herself in the 
open court for so many thousand dollars. 
Can the definition of self-respect change 
with the changing times with a woman? 
I have often wondered how they feel when 
they win such a suit. 

The effect of all this courage in women is 
to develop the bump of matrimonial cau- 
tion in the best men to the point of 
absurdity. I remember very well the first 
hero we had in American fiction who dared 
not write letters like Saint Paul, with his 
own hand, to his lady love, lest these should 
be used as evidence against him. This was 
Annixter in Frank Norris’ novel, The Oc- 
topus. We thought at the time that this 
was a false note in the story. Now the 
world is teeming with these discreet young 
bachelors. 

The fashion of what we are is changing. 
Women do seem to have a better working 
knowledge of men than they had even a 
dozen years ago. But I am wondering how 
it will turn out. If you are by nature the 
weaker vessel, it is a dangerous thing to 
break too many of the stronger vessels. 
We need them. The safest and wisest way 
of getting the better of a man if you are a 
woman is by sticking to him. 

If you had only one lover when you were 
a girl, and married him, and if you lived 
very quietly with him until death parted 
you, not taking in more than the spiritual 
edges of the world, you do not know men; 
you know only one man. As to the rest, 
you know them by their reputations—some 
good, some not good; some who will lead 
in prayer. 

The great majority are beyond your ken 
because they will not lead in prayer, nor 
contribute to foreign missions, nor even to 
the pastor’s salary. If you have been a 
preacher’s wife for nearly a quarter of a 
century, you entertain a vague suspicion of 
such men without having any information 
about their real characters. 
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This is what happened to me as long as 
Lundy lived. A man was asheep or a goat, 
and that was the limit of my powers of 
classification; avery remote way of think- 
ing about them. 

I do not know how it may be with other 
widows. I suppose if they have a com- 
petency, and can afford to employ an agent 
to look after their affairs, they frequently 
retain their social and romantic ideals of 
these wonderful beings and remain peace- 
fully ignorant of their sterner manifesta- 
tions. But if you must earn your own 
livelihood and manage your own affairs, 
you will discover that you come face to 
face and hand to hand with men every day 
in every way upon a totally different basis. 
You cannot practice the arts and policies 
which made you so successful in managing 
your dear husband, not if you mean to be 
an honest, upstanding widow. Your mourn- 
ing veil may appeal to their compassion, 
but it will have practically no effect upon 
loosening up their business sense in your 
favor. What is more to the point, it is a 
sly, unfair way of playing upon their sex or 
your sex to expect concessions in your favor. 

My idea of a “widow indeed” is some- 
what broader and more practical than 
Saint Paul’s. I am not objecting to his 
requirements—that she shall have washed 
the saint’s feet, if her piety takes this form, 
and_if she can find the saint; but I do not 
see why she should be more diligent than 
any other woman in “following every good 
work,’’ unless, as I suspect was the case 
with the widows in Timothy’s church at 
Macedonia, she was a charge upon the 
charity of that church and repaid in humble 
service to the brethren. The modern widow 
is not so reduced in circumstances, even if 
she is left without means. She can usually 
earn a living, though it may not be so good 
a living as her husband provided. In any 
case, a self-respecting ‘‘ widow indeed’”’ now 
is one who takes a job instead of charity 
and performs it with valor instead of tears. 
The pith of honor in such a woman is not 
to play the feminine réle to any man for 
largess or advantage in her affairs. Even 
on this basis she is apt to get more than is 
coming to her if she deals with the right 
man. The great majority of honest men 
actually shrink from the responsibility of 
handling widows’ funds lest some un- 
avoidable loss may occur. 

On the other hand, there is an average, I 
should say, of at least ten mite collectors 
for every widow in existence. They are 
easily recognized, however, by the noble 
and vicarious disposition’ they show for 
being her financial savior or her Aladdin 
genius in a get-rich-quick scheme. Not 
long ago I had a letter from such a victim. 
She is a stranger to me in the flesh, but I 
should recognize her in paradise—an elderly 
widow, religious, full of kindness, always 
protected, whose creed is faith in the good- 
ness, honesty and kindness of others. 

She wrote to tell me that she had just 
invested all she could spare in an oil well. 
And she asked me to pray that this money 
might bring her ten or even a hundred fold 
in return. Imagine the Lord dabbling in 
wildcat oil speculations to answer even 
two widows’ prayers! Teach us some sense 
by not answering such prayers—which is a 
thing many people wiser than widows do 
not know about the functioning of the 
Almighty toward prayers. Maybe in time 
we shall learn that the Maker of all laws 
will not break one natural or moral law to 
save us from either death or bankruptcy. 
It is no use to call upon God like a fool to 
save you when He has endowed you with 
the wit to save yourself if you will only use it. 

The last I heard. of this widow she was 
the poor dear shorn lamb of those oil 
speculators. Where one wins her golden 
fleece, a thousand are clipped clean of their 
honest wool. 

After the death of my husband I suffered 
for the first time in my life from the in- 
feriority complex. I was left not merely a 
widow but strangely benighted, like a 
foreigner who is totally ignorant of the 
manners and customs of the people with 
whom he is to deal. I suppose many 
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women have had this experience, and may 
think itis grief. It is terror and uncertainty. 
If she survives it honorably, with her head 
up and her banners flying, she will be 
obliged to shed her widow’s veil and be 
born again mentally no matter how soundly 
she may have been converted previously to 
the wisdom of spiritual things. She will be 
obliged to study something besides the 
Scriptures, and get stout secular doctrines 
for dealing with a vastly competitive and 
acquisitive world. Clinging to the cross is 
nothing to the way she must cling to her 
own good sense. The Lord encourages us 
to cling to that symbol of faith, but it is no 
use clinging to the world that way. She 
must step around in it with a firm tread 
and do business with her spectacles properly 
adjusted. 

Therefore I am recording it as truth 
here, hardly earned, that an up-and-doing 
widow’s mind is one of the most remarkable 
mental phenomena in existence; and I defy 
the ablest metaphysician to analyze the 
thing. It is made up of feminine faculties, 
stiffened, sharpened, sweetened, soured and 
tempered to any emergency, and she has 
ten emergencies where a man has one, be- 
cause everyone with whom she deals per- 
ceives that she is a woman and proceeds 
upon that basis. She is much more of one 
than the average woman ever learns to be, 
but, good heavens, what a furtive, brave, 
serpentine, dove-good use she has got of 
her little old knitting-needle faculties! 

I spent three years after the death of my 
husband walking softly beneath my widow’s 
veil, studying the situation which the world 
was to me. I worked hard, made no in- 
vestments and suffered from one long 
nightmare of terror and grief. I know 
exactly how it feels to have lost my right 
hand for achieving life, to get up cured of 
the wound, but with only my left hand to 
support me, when I had never been obliged 
to support myself at all. 

Widows deal with men if they earn a 
living, or even if they do not. The thing 
which alarmed me was the discovery that 
I knew nothing about men, and that they 
are mysterious. Their mental processes are 
different from those of women, although 
emotionally and every other way the 
family resemblance between us is so strong 
as to be misleading. They have a different 
way of planning and accomplishing their 
purposes. They have a conscience, probably 
a better and more scrupulous conscience 
than we have about a few things, but theirs 
has a wide-open loose end, through which 
they can pass out to achieve without a 
qualm some great deed that we would never 
pay the price in piety to accomplish. 

I perceived with a sort of terror how 
able and uncanny they are, due chiefly to 
this circumstance. They have by nature 
more liberty of action than we can afford 
to exercise. This is one reason why many 
modern women look so queer and out of 
drawing. They are making the experiment. 
The result is a parody. No originality, 
they are aping men, as a feebier race 
imitates a stronger race. If Iam any judge 
of the real moral greatness of women, they 
will suffer a revulsion of sensibility pres- 
ently and take to their heels. It is safe and 
honorable to associate intimately with one’s 
husband, sons and father, and discreetly 
with one’s Christian brethren in the church, 
though I am wary about that; but my 
notion is that it is dangerous, indelicate, 
frequently degrading to what we are, to 
associate too intimately with men in their 
political, professional and other mani- 
festations. 

I may be wrong about this. My opinion 
may spring like hypocrisy from cowardice, 
because I have not the courage to risk the 
losses these women sustain. My only 
excuse is that I came up in a different age 
and had my morals and sense of woman- 
hood formed under different influences. If 
the modern woman does hold fast, and win 
and prove herself an asset instead of a 
liability in this civilization, I hope to bow 
my old gray head to her and take off my 
shoes before her in reverent recognition of 
the fact that she will have become the 
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greatest pioneer of the ages, against the 
greatest odds, with the noblest courage. 

In the meantime I am wearing my shoes, 
holding my neck stiff and regarding her 
over the top of my spectacles like a harsh, 
narrow-minded old mother who would like 
to snatch her daughters from a dangerous 
maelstrom and set them to the tasks at 
home that would make men instead of 
bandits of their sons, and proper maidens 
instead of adventurous flappers of their 
daughters. The best mother I ever knew 
never cast a ballot, but she established her 
sons in the way they should go. She has 
been dead for years, but she is still voting 
these men in every election. 

Maybe I should have omitted these re- 
flections. When you have survived your 
own world, and are now merely the spec- 
tator of another world in the making, you 
cannot be qualified to pass judgment upon 
it. I let that go with this polite apology 
and return to the problems which faced me 
so many years ago when I became a widow. 

The only man I had ever known was, as 
it happened, different from other men. He 
desired above all things to be meekly and 
truly blameless before the Lord. God was 
his public opinion. I was amazed, you may 
say, to the point of fainting spiritually to 
discover that men in general have no such 
instinct for piety. In his heart I do believe 


-the veriest saint among them would shrink 


from a too notorious reputation for being 
merely good and entirely virtuous, al- 
though the least and meanest one of them 
wishes to appear great, if it is only to one 
woman, no matter how short he is in 
personal virtues. 

I believe they are all more spiritually in- 
clined than we are; but heavens, what 
unscrupulous spirituality! It is a sort of 
noble side line they carry. They crave as 
we never do the sensations of power, ex- 
altation. This, I believe, is the psychological 
explanation of why many men take to 
intoxicants before they feel the need of 
artificial stimulants which the hard pressure 
of this swiftly moving age now brings. 
They want to feel like gods, they wish to 
enjoy the sensations of being hard-boiled, 
when by nature they are polite, timid little 
fellows. They wish to feel for a moment 
the power in their heel to kick the world 
around, though as a rule they remain suffi- 
ciently sober not to lift a foot in the actual 
experiment. 

The fool wants to be witty. The Smart 
Aleck wishes to light all his candles at once 
and watch himself shine. The man with a 
bad conscience longs for the false courage 
to swank about like a supervillain and re- 
joice in his iniquities. And there are those 
who drink to drown their sorrows, although 
my observation is that they will do it 
before they have any griefs or legitimate 
depressions from weariness or hardship to 
overcome. They are really suffering from 
that masculine embarrassment in sobriety 
of knowing how limited they are in power 
and other godlikenesses which all men 
perpetually crave. 

They have not made good as gods in 
spite of these divine retchings, but they 
have built a magnificent world. I will war- 
rant there is nothing comparable to their 
achievements on any of the other planets of 
our solar system. But you will not find 
the mark of one feminine finger upon the 
architecture of this one and very few traces 
of the feminine imagination in these great 
accomplishments. We have our good points, 
but they are not architecturally or literally 
constructive. We are, I should say, at 
best the patient conservators of what men 
make, win and produce. This is the reason 
why dissipation is far less excusable in 
women than men. They have their vanities 
and virtues, but no such boundless egotism 
to keep up and satisfy. When we are 
forever physically incapable of being the 
builders and achievers that men are, I do 
think it is regrettable that we should imi- 
tate that vice in them which is merely the 
mortal weakness of a sublime quality. 

We have our feminine deceits, ten thou- 
sand, but obvious and appealing. Men 
have another kind, which also spring from 
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their passion for augmenting themselves, 
not endearing themselves. The vainest 
woman who ever lived does not crave the 
admiration of men as men crave that of 
women. They want it whether they want 
her. or her love or even her property, 
whether she is young, old or blind. This is 
why they cannot be truthful or quite honest 
in their relation to us. It is not the desire 
to deceive, but to shine, to rule and over- 
come us with their minds and their wills. 

I do not think any exercise of our recent 
rights as citizens will ever overcome this 
handicap. The fact is it is fatal to do so. 
The moment a man perceives himself 
diminished to his true proportions in a 
woman’s eyes, she becomes offensive and 
repugnant to him; and he is right about 
that. She was originally designed by her 
Maker to be the complimentary mirror in 
which Adam might gaze to spur himself to 
greater endeavors. 

When I found out all these things about 
men it had a queer effect upon me. I 
distinctly recall facing about, thinking 
Lundy up out of his dust and reviewing 
him in the light of this new information. 
Had I ever really understood my husband? 
I never shall know. That perfect illusion 
which love is, still clothed him, and IT could 
make nothing of all my remembered evi- 
dence beyond the kindness and patience 
and prayers of our life together. I re- 
member still with pleasure how grand and 
superior he used to look when he flared into 
flames of fine eloquence that put my light 
out. But just let any man try that now! 
I can see the difference every time between 
the mere man of him and his eloquence. I 
am not moved. I simply regard him with 
a listening eye while I divide the light of 
his words from his own darkness, whether 
real or potential. If I should be won by his 
eloquence or his arguments, he has the 
advantage. Presently I shall be taking his 
advice or adopting his opinions against my 
own woman’s judgment, which is bad busi- 
ness, if you know what I mean. 

As near as I can tell the truth from 
memory, it was this instinct of inferiority 
which led me to earn my life and my living 
in strict retirement after my husband’s 
death. I perceived that the training I had 
had with him in the scriptural simplicities 
of living was no adequate preparation for 
competing with men in any way. I might 
hold a candle to them, but I’d never hold 
my own with them. And trying to get a 
working knowledge of them at the age I 
was then would have been like trying to 
learn a foreign language after you are forty 
when you were born with a lisping, stam- 
mering tongue. 

There was another consideration that 
influenced me. As a wife I had practiced 
the habits of obedience. My husband laid 
the scenes of our life and controlled our 
destiny. I simply helped him do that. I 
had been confirmed in the womanly at- 
tribute of being guided by his stronger will. 
What I discovered at the end of these 
three years’ thoughtfulness is that every 
man’s will is stronger than any woman’s. 
She may outwit him, but she cannot outwill 
him. It was not my idea to dizzy around 
as a widow, being guided by this man or 
that one in my affairs. The best thing I 
could do was to break the entail of that 
beautiful attribute of obedience I had as a 
wife, tear it up like a scrap of paper, and 
retreat to a safe distance. I meant to lay a 
few scenes of my own devising and to be- 
come the captain of my own fate, let the 
Lord do as He saw fit about my soul. 

I was near to being tired of my soul by 
this time from worrying with it and strain- 
ing spiritually for so many years to the 
exclusion of all earthly profits. Later I 
did resume intimate relations with it, be- 
cause once you have adopted the ideals of 
a spiritual life you are meanly impoverished 
without them. You are degraded in your 
own consciousness as bitter, worm-eaten 
dust without this sublime mr held 
by faith, that there is eternal life no matter 
what griefs you have had or what happiness 
you have missed or what an ordinary person 
you have been all your life. 
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What occurred meanwhile with Estrella 
had to be gathered from the statements of 


| survivors, and from the position of the 


bodies, which lay where they fell. 


After Jason had gone, Estrella did not at: 


first feel lonely, certainly not afraid. The 
girl loved these woods and streams, finding 
a companionship in the vast silences that 
surrounded her. Every bearded cypress 
that fringed the river, every tangle of 


| swamp vines along the shore to her were 
| homes of friendly birds and squirrels. And 


when dusk came slinking among these 
glades, when a twilight haze overhung the 
river, they seemed more mystically glamor- 
ous under their veil. 

The green bird chattered, clamoring for 
notice. She dallied with Pedro a while, then 
strolled down to sit upon the wharf and 
watch the river shadows deepen. This was 
the dreamy hour that she loved. 

Darkwater had turned to leaden gray 
when Estrella rose, climbed the steps and 
took Pedro on her finger—‘‘ Come, old fel- 
low; bedtime.’ 

There’s something uncanny about a 
dark and empty house, a habitation in 
which men have lived and died, and from 
which deserted shell the human presence 
has been withdrawn. Estrella didn’t think 
of that, but went slowly into her kitchen 
and set the sleepy Pedro on a chair until she 
could light a lamp. Her lamp was a plain 
glass globe, with unshaded chimney. 

“Now, Pedro, go to sleep.” 

The bird muttered drowsily as his mis- 
tress placed him on his perch for the night, 
blinked a time or two, ruffled his feathers 
and dozed off. 

The remains of supper still lay onthe 
oilcloth-covered table. Estrella did not clear 
itaway, but settled idly into Jason’s rocking- 
chair and drew thelamp toward her. Maybe 
she would read a little, or maybe sit with 
hands folded in her lap. It was good to be 
alone and think. Presently she thought of 
locking her bedroom door, which now stood 
open. Not because she dreaded a prowler— 
anyway, she’d go and lock it. By a connect- 
ing door she passed from one room to the 
other. 

It was no hysterical habit of Estrella 
Badreau’s to fancy that she heard things 
at night; yet she halted at the door of her 
own dark room and listened. A trifle that 
she should stop to listen, a trifle that grows 
bigger as panic magnifies it. Yes, she did 
hear something, and quickly locked her 
door. Tried to bolt it. The bolt caught. 
With shaky fingers she jammed it into the 
socket and hurried back to the kitchen. 
There she stood listening. 

The wooden steps leading up from the 
wharf began to creak; one of them, the 
middle one, had an individual squeak of its 
own. She could not be mistaken. Hastily 
Estrella closed the kitchen door, all except 
a crack, and peered through. A shapeless 
bulk lifted itself clumsily above the crest of 
the bluff, an amorphous object, unlike any 
creature that roamed the woods by day or 
night. Yet she could see the thing, outlined 
against the dimmer darkness of the river. 

For one moment the singular shape stood 
still, then came a voice calling, “‘Hello! 
Hello, Jason!”’ 

It was the peddler. The peddler—that’s 
all Estrella knew about him. Nobody knew 
more; people called him by no special 
name, only Ped. This itinerant trader had 
twice spent the night at their house, and 
she recognized his voice. So few strangers 
came that way that none were forgotten. 

“Hello!’”” Ped shouted again. It was 
dangerous to approach any house on Dark- 
water without calling and being answered. 
“Hello! Oh, Jason! Jason!” 

Although it seemed queer, Estrella felt a 
chill of fright, an intangible premonition 
that evil would be linked with that voice. 
Her impulse was to order him off by saying 
that her father had gone away for the night 
and Ped couldn’t stay. Every finger itched 
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to slam the door and lock it. No; that 
would be telling the peddler that she was 
unprotected. 

“T’m a fool, a fool!”” By one resolute 
effort Estrella stepped out on the gallery 
and said, ‘‘Come in, Ped; come in.” 

To the man there seemed no delay about 
her answer. It came promptly. He had 
barely paused, and now stumbled on 
again. Estrella met him at the steps, a 
laden beast of burden, bending under the 
weight of his merchandise, who backed 
against the gallery, eased down his bundle 
and loosed the straps from his shoulders. 

““How’s business, Ped?” she asked, striv- 
ing to appear natural. 

“Rotten.” Ped gave his thumb a dis- 
gusted jerk toward the north. ‘‘Up yonder 
way the corn’s all burnt out, and cotton ain’t 
doin’ much better. People got no money.” 

“That’s bad,” Estrella sympathized. 

“Yes,” he nodded; “I’m working down 
to the sugar country.” 

Without stepping up on the gallery, Ped 
went to the wash shelf, reached a tin cup 
from its nail and drank—drank twice. Ob- 
serving him warily, Estrella couldn’t be sure 
whether he were an American or a foreigner; 
certainly no Syrian or Greek, though dark 
as a mulatto from sunburn. He appeared 
undersized and wiry, yet the peddler’s neck 
was thick from the constant carrying of a 
pack. 

After drinking copiously, Ped turned 
with his face in the light. Nobody expects 
a peddler to look frank and innocent like a 
baby. They have a more or less furtive, 
sneaky and secretive air from dodging 
through bushes, evading landlords and sell- 
ing worthless gewgaws to negroes on the 
sly. Town merchants abuse them for steal- 
ing their trade. Planters chase them off the 
property because they traffic with tenants 
who should buy at the plantation store. A 
precarious calling; where he makes money 
or carries valuable goods, Ped runs a per- 
petual risk of being shot from ambush. 
And if he kills in his own defense, he kills a 
man who has friends, while the vagrant is 
always friendless. For every robbery along 
his route, for every citizen that may be held 
up, this rover catches the blame. And it all 
shows in his face. 

Perhaps Estrella weighed these extenua- 
tions; maybe she only felt a woman’s 
warning that something terrible would be 
connected with his coming. Yet she had 
mastered herself and was ready with an 
answer when Ped glanced around to inquire, 
““Where’s Jason?” 

“Oh, father?’ Estrella replied, also 
glancing around as though she had but this 
moment noticed Jason’s absence. “‘ Wasn’t 
father at the wharf when you landed?” 

“No, I didn’t see him.” 

“Oh, well, he’ll be back in a minute’”’— 
a lie by which she confessed her fear. 

“T want to stay all night,” the peddler 
said. 

“Very good. You can sleep in the shed 
room.” 

Having foreseen that he would ask a 
lodging, Estrella considered it safer to agree 
without hesitation; so Ped took up his 
bundle and she suggested, “‘Wait until 
father comes. He’ll help you carry it in- 
side.” 

“Never mind.” 

Ped already had the bulky package in 
his arms, and Estrella held the lamp while 
he passed through her kitchen to the small 
shed room at the rear. This tiny pen had 
not been part of the original cabin—just 
tacked on later as a storage space for Ja- 
son’s nets in winter. On one side was a 
homemade bunk, a shuck mattress, where 
an occasional helper slept. Ped knew the 
room. Twice before he had occupied it. So 
he dropped his bale and returned to the 
kitchen. 

“Hungry?” Estrella inquired, sidhaing 
beside the table with uplifted lamp. 

“Hungry as a wolf.” He had sharp white 
teeth—like a wolf’s. 


“Sit down. I’ll fix your supper 
The peddler sank wearily int 
and looked on with dull eyes whik 
raked some chunks together on tl 
and set her spider-legged oven | 
must soon get warm beside the ¢ 
Into the skillet she flung sev 
bacon, and the famished 
their appetizing odors. When 
his hostess laid before him we 
with corn bread, molasses, sizzliy 
and a cup of coffee. 

“Ugh!” Ped grunted. “7 
good.”’ And he fell upon it and 
ite 

Neither of them talked, fr 
icent habit of the swamp ak 4 
could be drawn. Silently Hst 
watching the man, then raised her| 
listened. Ped heard no sound. Ne 
Estrella, yet she darted to the door 
gazed out. 

“Thought I heard father,” shee 
keeping up the pretense. 

Ped ate slowly, as though his j i 
tired, yet he ate completely, to) 
last crumb, pushed back his 
twisted round to the fire without 
His eyes gradually closed, and 
might have believed he’d drop 
sleep, but her tense faculties ima 
measuring her through his lashes. 

“‘Shucks’’—she tossed her hea 
tiently—‘‘I won’t be such a fool!! 

Without being aware of it, Est 
spoken aloud and roused thé pedc 
glanced up, smiling apologetically 

““Scuse me, Miss Strella. I'm wi 

“Better turn in then. oh 

“Thank y’, ma’am.’ | 

Ped did not wait to be urged, hi 
forward in his chair and comme! 
lacing a pair of strong thick-sole 
with grayish tops that reached mit 
calf of Ped’s legs. Estrella not 
shoes. Her sensitized mind saw ¢ 
tail. 

Having got their strings und 
shoes ready to slip off, Ped 
night and went tramping 1 
room. The door between ne le 
light. Estrella also noticed that. § 
his bunk creak as Ped sat heavily 
then a thump on the floor and 
thump when he kicked off one sh 
another. The shuck mattress rustli 
Ped must be stretching out. Fo 
she heard nothing. 

Nor did Estrella break the } 
quiet. She kept utterly still, while 
the outer door came the hoot of ¢ 
croak of frogs, all the familiar nois 
night. Although sitting with her I 
turned away, Hstrella’s nimble ima 
visualized the door through whien 
vanished. The log wall between ti 
not thoroughly chinked; mud hé 
out in sections, and one could see 
kitchen. Ped might easily lie in | 
and spy upon her through a crack 

This sensation made the girl so 
fortable that she rose with an ove 
of nonchalance and bolted the do 
window? That window had 0 
opened to the outer air, before Jas 
his shed room. Now it opened 
room; not a glazed window, but 
loophole through the logs, about’ 
square, and closed by a wooden sh 
hinges. This shutter she could n 
secure. Its flimsy fastening was 
than a cord hooked over a nail. 
the window was breast high. Am 
scramble through head first, and I 
gun would stop him. For a well-t 
young person, Estrella had et 
badly upset. 

Apparently the peddler went a 
sleep. Through the chinks she h 
laborious breathing and jeered al 
for having borrowed a bunch of wo 
All she need do was to bolt the out 
take the shotgun and barrica 


(Continued on - 


(ntinued from Page 186) 
‘om. From behind these massive 
ing short of artillery could dis- 


inking the fire and stacking away 
in a pan, Estrella turned slowly 
ter door, which yet stood half 
> an unaccustomed sound did she 
‘ing to alarm her, until she gave 
gentle push—and failed to budge 
hing or somebody seemed to be 
_from the outside. In sudden 
sella threw her weight against 
then gasped, for a boot thrust 
tin the room and a long leg in 
breeches effectually prevented 
shutting the door. At the first 
) of thought she suspected that 
t be Ped, who’d sneaked around 
he yard. No, Ped wore laced 
these were boots—leather-topped 


acteristic change swept over Es- 
Then no tangible danger threat- 
i fied felt uneasy; now, when a 
was actually trying to break in, 
;.ot conscious of fear. In fact she 
tame to consider what she felt, for 
f her efforts the door burst open 
onasked figures grappled her. The 
y wearing a bandanna mask, 
clapped a rough hand over her 
This booted and red-masked in- 
pped her wrists, while the smaller 
d a gag between Hstrella’s teeth 
yed it behind her neck. Then they 
r tight. 
ing was done. Neither of her as- 
iad uttered a syllable until they 
lla gagged and bound. Red Mask 
‘e door by which they’d entered, 
tehed her arm and whispered, 
3 the money!”’ 
oup had been thoroughly planned, 
alla stood helpless. Only her eyes 
4, snapping back and forth from 
e other. The taller of the two, the 
ne, wore a railroad cap of greasy 
h patent-leather brim; while the 
lesperado wore an army hat and 
an breeches. From excessive cau- 
7 had muffled their entire heads, 
iolly disguised them both. Who- 
e persons might be, they had come 
ess. 
‘us Jason’s money!’”’ Red Mask 


gagged, their victim could not 
ould only shake her head to indi- 
ar that Jason kept no money in the 
that she refused to give it up. 

t tell, huh?’’ Red Mask threw her 
rocking-chair, where Army Hat 
rms and legs. The ropes cut hard; 
sd and struggled. It was no use. 
their orderly and systematic pro- 
t seemed evident that stubborn- 
; an obstacle which the outlaws 
pared to overcome. Without a 
rmy Hat drew a long knife, at 
which Estrella made signs toward 
ox on the mantelshelf. This, the 
at pounced upon and opened. It 
d nothing except two pipes, some 
and a can of tobacco—Jason’s 
outfit. 

10ney here.”” Army Hat was about 
7 down the box when Estrella 
r him to lift its tray. There lay 
‘ash—one dollar and eighty cents 
. They must have been cheap 
to pocket that, and Red Mask 
d, ‘‘Where’s the gold?’ If we untie 
Ss, will you show us the gold 


cally Estrella shook her head, 
) convince her captors that Jason 
more cash in the house. Again 
at drew the knife, and to conquer 
woman, used their most ingen- 
fective weapon. 

her beauty,” suggested Red Mask, 
d as leader, and arranged to hold 


while Army Hat applied persua-- 


)w Red Mask glanced toward the 
nd said, ‘Try a chunk o’ fire.” 

at of terror dabbled Estrella’s fore- 
_ the crouching bandit 
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stir amongst the embers and select a half- 
burned stick. 

“Scorch her left eye first,’ Red Mask 
chuckled. “Ef she don’t talk, burn t’other 
one.” 

With torturing deliberation, Army Hat 
shoved the red-hot coal nearer and nearer 
to Estrella’s face; convulsively she jerked 
back against the table, knocking down a 
glass, which fell clattering to the floor. The 
parrot waked and squawked. 

“Damn that bird!’ Both the cutthroats 
turned, and Red Mask said, ‘‘ Don’t be in 
sech a hurry. Nobody in ten miles 0’ here. 
Make the gal talk.” 

Again the coal moved closer and closer, 
until Estrella could feel its menacing heat, 
and wrenched in a frenzy at her bonds. 

“Hold it!”’ Red Mask ordered. “She'll 
talk now.” 

Glaring at her from beneath the army 
hat, Estrella shrank from those blue, ma- 
licious eyes. Even the parrot hushed. The 
room was most intensely still, yet all three 
of them were so engrossed that no one 
heard the wooden shutter or saw a rigid 
arm that stiffened through the window. 

Army Hat was bending over, within a 
foot of Estrella’s face, when a roar filled the 
room and a level streak of fire went darting 
across it, direct to Army Hat. One moment 
the figure rose upright, swayed, dropped 
the brand and pitched forward. The fall- 
ing body struck Hstrella’s chair and she 
flinched away from the corpse that tum- 
bled in a flabby heap. Red Mask stood 
amazed and staring at the window, then 
whirled, overthrew table and lamp together 
in a stampede to escape. 

For one brief space the room went dark. 
Then oil gurgled from the lamp and flick- 
ered along the floor. By this treacherous 
light Ped saw the booted robber fumbling 
at the lock. Again the pistol roared; again 
the level streak crossed the room, just as 
Red Mask snatched open the door. A 
third shot. The booted figure threw up a 
hand and went blindly plunging into dark- 


ness. Outside, a crash from the broken wash | 


shelf—a rattle of the tin basin and cup as 
they fell on the ground. 

Inside the kitchen the oil blazed higher; 
the burning pool spread. The parrot 
screamed and screamed, fluttering from his 
perch. Then through the shuttered win- 
dow Estrella saw the peddler diving head 
first in his underclothes. Like an athlete, 
he caught upon his hands, turned an awk- 
ward somersault, grabbed the flaming lamp 
and hurled it out of doors. It struck the 
ground and exploded, making a great flare 
to which the peddler gave no heed. Fire in 
the yard wouldn’t harm Estrella, but that 
threatening puddle on the floor must be 
attended to at once. 

Ped rushed into the girl’s room, rushed 
back and smothered it with a blanket. Not 
until then did the barefoot and swift mov- 
ing man turn to Estrella, who was wrench- 
ing at her ropes. With a slash of his knife 
the peddler cut them. She sprang up, 
stumbling over the corpse, while Ped leaped 
to the kitchen door and slammed it. Now, 
by the flicker of sparks from the fireplace, 
she could see his vague white figure groping 
its way toward her. Suddenly he stopped 
with a sharp exclamation of pain and held 
up one foot. 

“Ped, are you hurt?” 

“Hot coals—this fellow dropped ’em.” 

“Stand still,”’ she warned him. ‘You'll 
cut your feet on the glass. Lemme get an- 
other light.”’ 

““Don’t—that man outside—he’ll shoot! 
Draw the curtains!” 

When Estrella had shrouded both win- 
dows, Ped knelt down and struck a match. 
Its glimmer showed the upset table and a 
huddled figure lying beside it, face down- 
ward. 

“Dead as a herring! 
be for the sheriff.” 

Then, as if the thought had just come to 
him, the peddler inquired, “‘Jason—hasn’t 
got home yet?”’ 

“No,” Estrella answered guiltily; ‘‘he 
won’t be here till morning. He’s seining 
Bucktail Lake with Rance and Todge.”’ 


Better leave him 
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“Yankee” Radio 
Tool Set No. 106 


“YANKEE”? “2 25: 


Ingenuity gives you —=. 
real radio ea 


EVER again need you use im- 
provised radio tools. 

A “‘Yankee’’ Tool Holder, and 9 
attachments that fit chuck of Holder, 
and a special Radio Drill, do: every 
kind of a radio job. 

Whether tuning-up or repairing an 
old set, or building a new one, you’ll 
find these specially-designed tools great 
time- and trouble-savers. 

Just slip attachment into ““Yankee” 
Ratchet Tool Holder. The tool 
countersinks, reams, runs up nuts, 
drives (or draws) screws, bends wire. 
A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 


right- or left-hand ratchet, or rigid 
A Pr . adjustment. 
Oe oom gs The “Yankee” Radio Drill No. 


No. 105. Price, $3.25 


1431 has a special radio chuck that 
Yankee"’ Ratchet Tool 


holds the largest drills usually furnished 
with radio drill sets. 


“Yankee’’ Radio Tool Set 
No. 105. Price, $3.25 


Set No. 105—Comprises ‘‘ Vankee” Ratchet Tool 
Holder (a) with ‘‘Yankee’’ Radio Attachments, 
as follows: 

Long Screw-driver Blade (h)—for reaching 
into box; between wires, etc. 

Small Screw-driver Blade (c)—for 
dials, etc. 

Heavy Screw-driver Blade (g)—for putting 
up aerials, etc. 

Countersink (f)—-for sinking heads of screws. 
Reamer (b)—for enlarging holes in panel. 
Wire Bender (j)—for making loops and turns. 
Socket Wrenches, two sizes (d e)—to cover all 
small nuts. 

Also, Flat Wrench (i)—for square or hex, one 
end; other end, hex, for jacks. 


“Yankee’’ Radio Drill 
No. 1431. Price, $3.00 


A specially designed Drill for radio work. 


“Yankee’’ on the tool you buy means the 
utmost in quality, efficiency, and durability. 


Comprises “ 


Holder and 9 attachments, as de- 
scribed, that fit chuck of Tool Holder. 


screws on 


“‘Yankee’’ Radio 
Drill No. 1431. 
Price, $3.00. 
Here is a compact, powerful, per- 
fectly balanced hand drill with four 


to one gear for speed and special 
radio chuck. Capacity, 9/32 inch. 


““Yankee’’ Radio Tool Set 


No. 106. Price, $8.50 
(Illustrated at the top) 


Comprises Set No. 105 and Drill 
No. 1431 (described above), in ma- 
hogany-finished Radio Tool chest. 


Your hardware dealer can supply 
“YANKEE” Radio Tools 


There is an interesting Book that shows and 
describes all ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools that we will gladly 
mail you. Write for it today. 


NortuHBros Mre.Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE TOOLS 


Make Beller Inechanics 
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Feet that 
put snap in your work 


THOsE who appreciate individuality and genuine 
foot-comfort insist on Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 
They are styled for eyes that crave good looks, and 
built for feet that must have ease. 


The Glove-Grip construction—a patented feature 
found only in Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes—gives them 
this unequaled comfort and snugness. When you 
lace a Glove-Grip Shoe, you raise the arch up, you 
don’t force it down. 


Try on a pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. Until 
you do, you never can realize how such smart shoes 
really can soothe and support the feet. They give 
you enduring wear and retain for life the lines the 
designers put in for style. Latest models for men 
and women—most styles $10 to $14. If you do not 
know the Arnold dealer, write us for his address and 
a book of shoe styles. M.N. Arnold Shoe Co., North 
Abington, Mass. Dealers, send for Catalog P-23. 


ARNOLD 


GCL.ON EGR! P SsH:O; BIS} 


The Golden Dundee 
Oxford—on the Olym- 
bic last. Model No. 
410. Color in rich 
tan. Exceedingly good- 
looking and smart. 
Exceptionally com- 
fortable. 


Look for this 
trade-mark. It 
is inside and on 
the sole of every 
Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoe. 
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“Todge Farkas?” Another thought oc- 
curred to Ped. ‘That fellow who got 
away—he might be Todge. I saw Todge 
once wearing a red handkerchief like that.”’ 

“Couldn’t be Todge,” Estrella contra- 
dicted. ‘‘He and Rance are both with 
father.” 

“But 

The peddler started to suggest sorne- 
thing, and hushed—that Todge might have 
given Jason the slip and come back to rob 
his house. Ped kept pondering, and when 
he spoke again it was not of Todge’s ban- 
danna. 

“Miss Strella,” he said slowly, ‘‘you 
said your father would come home any 
minute—was you skeered 0’ me?”’ 

oe Wes, 

There was the truth between them in 
that black room, across the stiffening body 
of the dead; and after a peculiar silence, 
the peddler said, ‘‘ Miss Strella, we’re bound 
to stay here together. I can’t leave you to 
go for help.” 

“No, no! You mustn’t leave me.” 

“Then go into your room—take the shot- 
gun—lock your door. I’ll set here. Maybe 
I’d better put on some clothes.” And Ped 
smiled faintly. 

In her own dark room Estrella kept 
vigil until dawn, yet she did not lock the 
door between them, or even close it. Twice 
during the night she called out gently, 
““Ped!”’ And his answer came, “‘ Yes.”” She 
knew that Ped was sitting there, and knew 
what lay on the floor beside him. 

Slowly the heavens lighted. The longest 
night cannot last forever. At dawn, with- 
out warning, the green bird gabbled, ‘‘Here 
he comes! Here he comes!” 

The wharf steps creaked; Estrella sprang 
to her feet as Jason’s song rang out: 


“And every day, when I’m away, she prays 
for me ss 


“Oh, father! Father!” 

Muddy to his waist from drawing a seine, 
with water sloshing in his shoes, Jason came 
along the plank walk a little in advance of 
Todge, with Rance Jelks lagging behind. 
The swampers eyed Estrella with intense 
anxiety. Just as they had expected, she 
came flying out, screaming and excited. 
Rance Jelks halted. Todge, the bolder, 
marched on with Jason. As she ran, with 
eyes only for her father, Estrella did not 
see a booted body that sprawled in the 
yard to her left—Red Mask, face upward, 
dead. 

Behind Retrella: in the kitchen doorway, 
stood the peddler, stupid and soggy from 
loss of sleep, and clutching his pistol. Dur- 
ing that interminable night his gripping 
fingers had become a part of that weapon, 
had grown undivorcibly to its handle. Now 
he did not realize that he held it. 

Estrella dashed out, down the front steps, 
passing within ten feet of the corpse, but 
looking only at Jason. 

“Oh, father!” she called. ‘‘Two men 
came here—last night—to rob us.” 


we Gale ) : 
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“Rob you?” Todge Farkas. 
his violent indignation before th 
Jason spoke. 

“Yes, yes!” Hstrella’s voice ro, 
“They broke in! Ped shot one!” 

‘Shot one?” Rance yelled fron 
position at the rear. “Did he kill 

Nobody heard Rance Jelks, wh 
backward and disappeared over | 
for Jason now caught sight of 
figure lying on the ground. 

““What’s this?” he asked, any 

Estrella glanced downwa 
and for the moment dumb. 
almost within reach of her foot 

““One’s dead in there!” the: 
girl shrieked out. “We thou; 
had got away.”’ 

In lone cabins along Dar Q) 
tail of that night’s gruesome 
still whispered, to prove the 
posure of Todge Farkas. H 
were standing almost shoulder 
when they saw the booted co: 
its back, arms and legs outsp1 
must have instantly recognize 
cottonade breeches, the cap 
kerchief. 

Yet he gave no sign when ide 
“Estrella, do you know who this 

“e No. ” | 

“T’ll see.”’ 

There was no reason for T 
to take a second look, nor to } 
what face would be uncovered 
lifted the mask. So, as Jaso 
Todge stepped backward, no 
cat, dodged around the house 
the woods. Jason did not see 
peering down at the corpse. | 
not see him; she was watchin 
as he stooped to pull away theh 
Beneath the mask, at first it se 
the outlaw’s cheek was smeared 
Then Jason drew the bandanna 
aside and leaped up with a ery of | 

“My God, Estrella! It’s a wom 

“Woman? A woman?” — 

Staring upward with vader 
recognized the scarlet birthm 
faced countenance of Todge’s 

Like a flash, Jason compreh 
whole scheme, and whirled 
tingling to throttle Todge. ; 

But Todge Farkas was gone. 
Rance—both gone. il 

After making sure that his la 
panions had fled, Jason went b 
along the gallery, brushed past t 
dler in the kitchen doorway, ran int 
darted out again. 

“Estrella,” he shouted, «this 
Rance’s wife. Mighty smart play 0 
to keep with me all night, and not 
pected, while their wives did this jo 
Oh, Ped!” 

The peddler made no reply. ‘Jas 
down and shook him. He was sit 
the floor, head against the door fae 
the perch above him, the green bi 
screaming. Ped had gone to sleep. 


‘Oh, Thomas, Did You See the Package the Postman Left in the Halt for ' 


he, a Douglas spruce. 

y lawns should have an effect 
- freedom and spaciousness as 
«ntineled perhaps by an occa- 
aly tree, but unmarred by the 
pd circular flower beds, which 
sag and inartistic, we discarded 
ind chose for the left center a 
;. But this, later, was also dis- 
fea red oak, eight inches at the 
jy; than the house and with 
+.at would gracefully drape it as 
tnow-pruned foliage spread out. 
ct line of the lawn was marked 
bry hedge; the east side, in this 
sive plantings, by a background 
vith weigela, deutzia, flowering 
n cherry, and a variety of bushes 
sin a border, not rectangular but 
ny sweeping curves, and the east 
9 by English holly, hemlock and 
¢, with violets in the nooks of 


rder of similar shrubs, with dog- 
» and there, growing out of the 
ad annuals—we planted these 
in between; and the west 
¢ of the house with a blue and 
glen. 

the south foundation we planted 
-yeks, iris, honeysuckle and chrys- 
is; and in the left center of the 
’an apple tree. 

k line was similarly marked by a 
‘rrowwood, spirza, forsythia and 
: other smaller shrubs, and dog- 
3, too, growing out of them; and 
ithwest corner was arranged an 
hed garden of phlox, sweet Wil- 
‘rs, lupine, coriopsis, delphinium, 
ke, with a broken-flag pathway 
the bird bath, my wife’s pet idea, 
cer: : 

was wonderful to see, when the 
ras nearly complete, how much it 
only to the appearance but seem- 
ie dimensions of the house, to say 
the actual cash value. The large 
it seem taller, the flanking firs 
es longer, while the green of the 
n planting softened the tones and 
the look of age of the dark half 
1e red and blue bricks and the 
laster. 


: side was set out with a long- 


| Thick and Thin Quick 


se details were not the result of 
s but of two years’ planning on 
f the nurseryman and ourselves. 
rally there were changes from 
me to complete the layout just 
for Plant Thick and Thin Quick 
700d motto. But the foundation 
d to be right fundamentally at 
to insure a later complete har- 
dit is for this as well as the qual- 
stock that we are indebted to the 
an. 

did require much thought. For 
for a long time we had wanted a 
ech. Its foliage would have har- 
eautifully with certain tones in 
facade and the timbers. But it 
ed that the winds from the hill 
up its branches and crack its 
‘nd these fissures in the leaves 
n brown, marring its lovely mass 
The silver and swamp maples 
ted for similar reasons, also be- 
7needed so much moisture. But 
k would stand up well; its sturdy 
roof against winds, would furnish 
h green in summer and a magnif- 
antry of crimson in the fall, and 
nsistency, long life and a noble 


lings, though, we discovered our- 
' we did some planting on our 
ing all our annuals, picking up 
here and there, and even trying 
-foot dogwood and a'red oak of 
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similar height, both of which we trans- 
ferred from the woods. The oak turned 
out beautifully, flourishing sturdily, and 
is now destined, it would seem, to grow 
into a mighty tree. But we pruned and 
manured it properly. With the dogwood— 
always a tricky tree—we neglected to take 
this care; and though we did dissever all 
the roots from the surrounding soil, we did 
not bring home with them that ball of 
earth which is indispensable for the success- 
ful planting of most trees. 

In consequence the tree had neither 
blossoms nor berries during the succeeding 
year, and half the branches died; and later 
we had to prune it more ruthlessly than 
would have been necessary at the start. 
However, this major operation resulted 
fortunately, for the new foliage has come 
out even more luxuriantly than that of any 
dogwood in the wild; and this and the 
sawed-off branches havea gnarled Japanese- 
like effect that could not have been better 
if it had been deliberately planned. 


Matters of Detail 


This all took, as we discovered, much 
time and pains, not only in the original 
planting but in the labor afterward. In 
the first process one must be careful not to 
choose a tree growing under conditions 
totally different from those that prevail 
on your plot; also one not too large to be 
carried in your car or on the shoulders 
of as many good-natured neighbors as can 
be mobilized. Then a trench should be 
dug around the tree in a circle covering 
the main spread of the roots, which can 
be roughly calculated as paralleling the 
spread of the foliage; the roots carefully 
dissevered, and as large a ball of the native 
soil as possible packed in with the roots 
in sacking. Then the branches can be 
pruned to preserve an even balance with 
the roots if it is a shade tree—with ever- 
greens, it is usually unnecessary—and all 
looped back to prevent scarring, and the 
load is ready. After a few hours, if you 
have not gone too far afield, the tree will 
be placed in its pit, which should previ- 
ously have been made ready and should 
also match in circumference and depth the 
hole from which the transplant has just 
been taken. And it should be set so that 
the trunk will meet the earth, when the 
hole is filled in, at precisely the same point 
at which it met the earth in its old home. 

A flowing hose should now be brought 
to wash down the particles of soil into a 
compact mass that will adhere to the roots, 
and the stream must be kept flowing until 
the whole root mass is thoroughly drenched. 
Tamping with bar or pole should meanwhile 
assist in the process; and if the soil is poor, 
shovelfuls of topsoil and perhaps a little 
manure appropriate for the particular tree 
thrown in from time to time. But great 
care should be taken and some advice 
sought so as not to make the soil too sour 
or too rich; the tree’s setting should 
duplicate as nearly as possible that to 
which it is native. 

The loose earth now thrown in, a ridge 
can be left around the outer edge to form 
a bowl to hold the water, and perhaps a 
light mulch of straw or dead:leaves and 
light manure thrown on to retain the 
moisture. Wires for support will probably 
not be needed, since any tree transported 
by amateurs will probably stand of itself. 
However, if the winds are strong and it 
inclines from the vertical, wires slipped 
through pieces of rubber hosing, to prevent 
barking the tree, can be attached to stakes 
set on three sides and sunk below the 
ground and covered with pieces of sod and 
all tautened by twisting sticks between the 
strands. 

As for watering, only observation can 
tell the proper time. Soils and the amount 
of shade will differ in various localities. 
An auger boring down to a depth, in the 
case of fair-sized trees, of eighteen inches 
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“Something Better” 
that Costs No More 


Beautiful Fenestra Casement Windows—you’ll want them in 
your new home because they’re better than ordinary windows 
and they cost no more. 


Here’s why they’re better:—they admit more light:—make every 
room homier, cozier. They add to the architectural effect. They 
provide better ventilation. Being of steel, they never warp, stick, 
swell or rattle. They are weatherproof and fire-resisting. They 
ate washed easily without sitting on the sill. Screens are inside 
where they won’t rust and where they help keep the draperies clean. 


These windows are low in cost because they are made in stand- 
ard sizes and come complete with sash already hung and hardware 
furnished, ready for installation. 


Why not modernize your new home with these beautiful steel 
casements? Your local lumber dealer can deliver them with your 
other building materials. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2240 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window @& Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 
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/ RADIO- PHONOGRAPH | 
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As a Phonograph 


A lovely adornment 
—an unrivalled 


entertainer 
EFORE you is a lovely Chip- 


pendale cabinet— more lovely 

in its graceful lines and ex- 

quisite woods than any picture 
can reveal. It is Pooley’s conception 
of a radio and phonograph combined 
in a piece of beautiful furniture. 


Radio-Phonograph 
Model 1500-R-3 
Chinese Chippendale 
Style. Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. Price complete, 


less tubes and batteries, 
$295 


Just such a gem as you should ex- 
pect from Pooley’s forty-two years of 
“special order” furniture making for 
the finest mansions, clubs and hotels 
of America. 


With all its beauty, here is an unri- 
valled entertainer. A 5-tube Atwater 
Kent Receiver—a superbly toned 
Pooley Phonograph—a built-in 
Pooley floating horn whose mellow 
clarity is a revelation—are all there. 
Everything hidden, including bat- 
teries and wires. Everything acces- 


Model 1320-R-2 ; 
sible and the cabinet top stationary. 


Walnut or 
Price com- 


Stuart Style. 
Mahogany. 


plete, less tubes and hat- 
teries, $260 


A lovely adornment in your home 
—an unrivalled entertainer. 


The Pooley dealer will demonstrate. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1644 Indiana Ave. Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


ESIDES the Radio-Phonograph, five 
beautiful new Pooley radio cabinets, 
priced from $75 to $260, are shown and 
described in a booklet waiting for your 
request. Here are two of them, equip- 
ped with 5-tube Atwater Kent receivers 
and the luscious-toned Pooley horn. 


Model 1120-R-2—> |i 

Stuart Style. Walnut 
or Mahogany. Price 
complete, less tubes 


and batteries, $225 Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada 
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will disclose the condition. Sometimes 
the surface will be moist when the earth by 
the roots is dry; and if the soil there does 
not cling moistly to the bit, and does not 
cohere sufficiently for packing like a snow- 
ball, the tree needs a drink. Fill the 
bowl—at evening preferably—from a slow- 
running hose and drench it thoroughly 
three times. And above all, watch for the 
signs in drought. If not properly cared for, 


_the likeliest trees, even those of the best 


stock, will sicken and go back, if not die 
altogether. 

A day or two after a drenching by hose or 
heaven, aerate thoroughly—that is, loosen 
the soil all around the tree. It will prevent 
drying up and cracking of the surface and 
give the tree needed air. The shrubs like- 
wise must be so tended. In fact they must 
be cultivated very often and, like ever- 
greens, cannot be watered too frequently, 
at least in a sandy soil, through which the 
water percolates quickly. Of course in a 
locality where clay predominates watering 
can be overdone; too great a supply will 
rot the roots of shrubs and particularly of 
some shade trees. Evergreens have a hair- 
like multiplicity of roots that swiftly soak 
up the moisture; oaks, for instance, have 
not nearly so complex a system and can be 
more easily satisfied. 


A Lesson From Nature 


At first we were inclined, in our desire to 
have things shipshape, to make the spaces 
immediately around the trees too neat. 
When we learned to realize their usefulness, 
we left all the dead foliage and vines. A 
humus of fallen leaves, of pine needles, of 
straw or manure, particularly during the 
first summers of our planting, conserved the 
moisture and enriched the soil. So we com- 
promised on sprucing up a bit by neatly 
banking the bowls and by occasionally dig- 
ging the humus in, and meantime pre- 
served a general appearance of neatness by 
trimming the lawns, edging the flower beds 
and clipping the hedges. Even after the 
trees had become used to their surround- 
ings, we did not touch the ground covers 
around the evergreens—the bit of wildness 
enhanced the charm—and mulch and 
manure were occasionally added to the soil 
around the shade trees when we aerated. 
One has only to walk in the woods where 
trees flourish at their best and see the rich 
earpet which Nature lays down around 
them and leaves undisturbed, to realize the 
importance of this caution. 

In fertilizing, which one must do from 
time to time—more particularly in the fall 
before the snow comes—we found sheep 
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But he doesn’t quite mean it—he’s new 
at the game; and, besides, it’s not so bad 
as all that. In fact, there is only a reason- 
able and by no means overwhelming set of 
odds. The tussle but adds to the fun. And 
then, too, none of the troubles just men- 
tioned, if given a fair amount of attention, 
will really disfigure your orchards or gar- 
dens, at least in the ensemble. For that 
matter, even the detailed damage is not 
noticeably so great, and the trees may live 
without any fight at all on your part, 
though they will never flourish quite so 
luxuriantly or symmetrically. 

We ourselves found that the labor and 
time expended did add considerably to the 
fun. It was a practical experience that 
made more vivid, more really our own, the 
beauty and esthetic charm of the place. 

Through all these seasons we found that 
the advice of the nursery salesman saved us 
many sad experiences. He was a most un- 
usual nurseryman, to be sure; but even so, 


Spraying the Newly:Planted Apple Tree for Aphis 


it was strange that he could have found so 
much time to spend on our small place 
when there were so many larger estates 
placing orders. I think he made the time 
partly because we let him have so much free 
play and partly because he found in us that 
appreciative and sympathetic audience ar- 
tists must have. And he was an artist, 
though he was utterly unconscious of any 
pictorial quality in himself and considered 
himself quite inarticulate. 

“I know what I mean,” he would say, 
“but I can’t explain it.” 

Still, all at once he would find, as he did 
the right effect, the vivid phrase that 
would make us see his object very clearly. 
And it was really a delight to watch him 
grow enthusiastic as he explained his ideas. 
He cared so much more for the job in hand 
than for any pay or preferment and he was 
never so happy as when dabbling in the 
soil. Indeed, he seemed to have gathered 
something from it—something more than 
a clear eye and sunburn quite agreeable to 
look at, or mere suppleness and strength. 
In that he was like a sturdy young tree, for 
we do grow to resemble the objects on 
which we focus our attention. And as he 
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walked through his own groves, placing his 
hand on this trunk or that twig, from oak 
to oak, he himself looked not unlike one. 
But, as I say, it was something more mag- 
ical than these things, or even his love for 
and understanding of trees, which was 
somehow infectious; it was probably that 
deeper and more fundamental poise of a 
human being perfectly functioning—func- 
tioning as all of us should and will, in a 
lesser degree perhaps, if we take up plant- 
ing, since we are sprung of a common 
mother and rooted deep in her soil, far 
deeper sometimes than we know. 

All of which is not so much beside the 
mark, since it is the by-products that are 
always the most valuable. ,And if the aver- 
age citizen will only go back to the soil for 
a short hour or so before twilight, he will 
find in it something that is quite like 
magic—life and a renewal of youth that are 
more important than the main object of 
making a home decorative and attractive. 

I know, for instance, a play- 
wright who, when a play fails, 
recovers from the disappointment 
and the strain incident to long 
rehearsals by digging common 
grubby potatoes; and that is not 
quite so ridiculous as in the mo- 
ment it may seem. 


A World of Beauty 


We found more of these by- 
products, as well as much infor- 
mation about growing things, 
when we visited the nursery, as 
we did from time to time. Any 
intimate insight into, or getting 
behind the scenes, of any business 
is an adventure. And it is par- 
ticularly so when the business is 
one we knew but vaguely to ex- 
ist. This had its world of beauty 
in field after field of peonies, pink 
azaleas and banked masses of 
mountain laurel; its far-flung 
rows of other richly hued flowers; 
the groves of every native species 
of tree made vocal with every va- 
riety of warbler; and its regiments 
of evergreens ranging from the 
four-inch seedlings up through 
the intermediate growths to mag- 
nificent specimens of pine with 
dusky plumes etched on the blue 
sky; and it had its history, drama 
and suspense, its hazards and 
losses, and even its humor and 
argot, with stories racy of the 
soil and native to the business as 


well. 
There was the lady, for in- 
stance, decisive and _ self- 


important, who hustled into the 
yard, and pointing her parasol at 
two magnificent ninety-year-old 
pines, declared, ‘‘I’ll take that 
and that.” 

When informed that they would cost her 
five thousand dollars, she was, as she would 
have described it, flabbergasted. 

“Why,” she retorted as she put her foot 
on the phaeton, “I thought they were 
about fifty dollars apiece.” 

There was no need of explaining that 
there were good trees she could get for fifty 
dollars—she had flown. 

And there was the assistant foreman, a 
thick-set Bohemian, brown as the loam he 
worked in, who rung a refreshing change on 
the old story I’ve so often heard in variety 
halls and based on the thrift of two races, 
from the second of which I happen to be 
descended. Stones, he told me, which kept 
the soil under them richer and more moist 
than that exposed to the sun were called 
Jewish manure—the larger ones Scotch. 

Also he had just completed a deal, over 
which he chuckled, with a negro who all his 
life had wanted to own a horse. The Bo- 
hemian had one which he worked only a 
few days out of the month, with keep at 
two dollars a day. However, on those days 
he needed him badly. So the proposition 
was this: The negro was to have the horse 
and own him, but the Bohemian was to 
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8 power $9.85 Peed them 

Free trial coupon will bring you these 
genuine German War Glasses purchased 
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Manufactured by most prominent of 
German optical factories. Many were re- 
ceived direct from the Allied Reparations 
Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 
40 m.m. objective. Dust and moisture 
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service regardless of cost according to 
strictest military standards. All glasses 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have 
sold 70,000 pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of at- 
tached coupon on 5 days’ free trial. If 
satisfied send check or money order for 
$9.85. Order your field glasses today. 

HENDERSON BROTHERS 
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have the call whenever he wanted him. The 
bargain was struck; the old owner requisi- 
tioned the nag whenever he wanted him— 
for nothing a year—while the colored boy 
drove proudly around town, evenings and 
Sundays, at a toll of $730 a year. And he 
never discovered his kinsman of the wood- 
pile! The history of this particular nursery 
went, so we found, almost eighty years 
back; in fact almost to the beginning of 
nurseries in this country. The owner, a re- 
freshing combination of Quaker farmer, 
scholar and big heart, and the friend of 
Roosevelt, Pinchot and other notable fig- 
ures, told me his grandfather had started it 
by throwing into his wagons a few shrubs 
such as spirea and forsythia and selling 
them as he distributed his milk along the 
route. 

Up to that time the experiment of trans- 
planting fair-size trees had rarely been 
tried. True, there are on record instances 
of the removal from churchyards of big 
yews, boxed up and rolled like houses, 
400 years ago. And I saw in the office old 
steel engravings of an assemblage of men, 
enough for a county hunt, all curiously 
attired in long coats and silk hats and 
stiffly posed with bars and picks about a 
tree they were supposed to transplant. But 
despite this quaint evidence, there was 
little understood about the art until 1870, 
and not so much then. Before that, nur- 
serymen had contented themselves with 
small shrubs, seedlings and fruit saplings, 
which, if not sold by the time they were six 
or seven years old, were pulled up and 
burned. But by the year just mentioned, 
the business began to develop, and when 
the first millionaires began to buy up old 
farms on Long Island and transform them 
into estates, the nurserymen conceived the 
idea of transplanting big trees to the bare 
hilltops on which, for sake of view or vista, 
the mansions were invariably pitched. 

But how to get the big trees up those 
hilltops was the question. Most, even of 
the small or medium-size trees, so far 
transplanted had been taken up with roots 
fairly intact but free of soil, or else had been 
trenched and chopped out in winter and 
transported, before the thaw, in a heavy 
frazen mass. Not further back than 1912 
the commissioner of certain upstate parks 
advocated this latter method, with a loss 
as high as 80 per cent. 


Moving a Full-Grown Tree 


Still, some of the wiser authorities had 
long considered a ball of earth essential 
in most cases. Expert opinion now accepts 
it as absolutely necessary for evergreens, 
no matter when planted; also for the de- 
ciduous trees, excepting a few moist-ground 
ones, such as the elm and maple, which 
can be removed without the ball, but only 
in the dormant season. To meet this need, 
the nurseryman told me with pride his 
grandfather evolved a device that not only 
enabled them to transplant pines and elms 
eighty years old and twenty inches in di- 
ameter at the butts—a specimen of which 
we saw at the moment being moved up the 
road—but to reduce their losses to a bare 
2 per cent. 

We were, of course, curious to see the de- 
vice, and he led the way to a grove where 
the process was then in operation. The 
laborers had already dug around the tree 
the usual trench, which varies almost as 
the spread of the foliage, had carefully dis- 
severed the outlying roots from the soil, and 
were now working with bar and shovel to 
separate the main mass of roots from the 
earth beneath. This operation finished, 
canvas was worked under the desired ball, 
much as a nurse slides a sheet under an in- 
valid; then folded back about the ball, 
thus securing the main mass of the roots 
with a plentiful supply of earth attached 
tothem. The laborers now secured the can- 
vas with ropes looped through eyeholes 
and laced and tautened by a process which 
Gifford Pinchot on a recent visit to this 
nursery declared was not unlike, though 
more complicated, the diamond hitch with 
which he tied pack mules out in Colorado. 


THE SATURDAY 


Within this sack the roots were now se- 
cure, though in the cases of some trees a 
few of the roots project over and beyond it. 
Meanwhile the laborers had tied back such 
roots, and other hands had climbed the 
tree with feet cushioned in gunny sacking 
and pruned and looped back the branches, 
thus reducing the spread of foliage for 
planting and also for protection against 
wires and low bridges which form the chief 
menace these days to long-distance trans- 
planting. The tree was now ready for the 
movable platform, which was placed under 
it; and block and tackle pulled it over, then 
up the skids to the waiting truck. 

The nurseryman would, of course, have 
greater difficulty in removing from the 
woods trees of dimensions equal to those 
of the beech we had been looking at, for 
roots sometimes travel to great distances; 
but in the nursery they are prepared for the 
process by root pruning each year. This is 
done either by hand with a sharp spade or, 
more swiftly, by an ingenious horse-drawn 
cultivator with a U-shaped blade that goes 
down the rows, clipping off the taproot and 
the ends of the other roots that extend on 
one side beyond the desired circumference, 
The next year the roots on the other side 
are treated in the same manner. And this 
system not only cuts down the cubic area 
against the time of removal but insures a 
sturdy system of rootage for the new home, 
since pruned roots multiply very rapidly 
within the required circumference. 


For Every Tree a Home 


Another advantage resulting from all 
these discoveries was the lengthening of the 
nurseryman’s season, which once was lim- 
ited to a short few weeks in the spring and 
again in thefall. Now transplanting can be 
safely attempted at almost any time of the 
year, if the proper precautions are taken. 
During the last holiday season our junior 
nurseryman could not decorate his own 
Christmas tree because he was off planting 
live ones for others. 

Naturally, the skilled professional can 
achieve better results than an amateur, 
but even for him, the older nurseryman as- 
sured me, the chances are good. He even 
added to my list a number of items that 
would be safe for me to experiment with 
on my hillside plot—shadbush, azaleas, ar- 
rowwood, the ink, choke and bay berries, 
for example, also fairly sizable liquid am- 
bers, pink and white dogwood, pines, 
birches, rhododendrons, mountain laurel 
and pin, chestnut and red oaks. 

He seemed rather unselfish about this, 
seeming rather concerned with the plant- 
ing of trees than where the trees came 
from. It was all to him a sort of battle, and 
since the reforestation of timber districts is 
but a fifth of their destruction, each tree 
planted was a foot of territory gained from 
thefoe. Indeed, I think he took more delight 
in seeing someone bring home a tree from the 
woods and planting it than he did in sending 
to Henry Ford those ten carloads of cedars 
or those big twenty-inch elms to the Mar- 
shall Field estate. Every Man to a Quarter 
Acre and Plant Some Yourself were his 
battle slogans; and he had, too, a more 
peaceful one—For Every Tree a Home! 

Finding this home was one of the per- 
plexities of his profession, also one of the 
joys. What was right for one tree was not 
right for another; and the only things that 
would solve the problem were experiment 
and the study of climatic conditions and of 
soils. And there were hazardsenough. Even 
then, in the yards, we saw awaiting ship- 
ment dozens of crates of Japanese azaleas, 
$10,000 worth of which he had imported 
from Japan. These had been pronounced 
hardy; but he had found that they wouldn’t 
flourish here even under glass, and the sur- 
viving plants had to be sold at a huge sacri- 
fice to a dealer in the South. 

Even the woods which we now approached 
showed a practical loss. They had been 
planted forty years before, when million- 
aires were buying up the island, and were 
meant to supply those estates. But buyers 
hadn’t come fast enough and the trees had 
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outgrown the millionaires, entailing a charge 
for labor and upkeep, in thinning out to 
prevent crowding, that offset the profits of 
sales. 

And there were other discoveries equally 
discouraging. He had experimented with 
sycamores—they winterkilled every twenty 
years; he planted lindens, much more 
favorable for the city than the silver maple, 
yet town authorities would call for the lat- 
ter, though its branches rotted easily and 
cluttered the streets. \ 

And, too, customers took so much for 
granted—expected merely to order trees, 
have them planted, yet give them no care, 
even in droughts. If the tree died or went 
back, they grew indignant—wanted their 
money refunded. Like a vase put on the 
mantel and forgotten, it should have re- 
mained without any attention, as beautiful 
as when first stuck in the ground! The 
greatest trick of his trade was in making 
trees, like automobiles, foolproof. 

But there were the triumphs—the mak- 
ing trees happy; the persuading of small- 
place owners to enrich their homes—and 
the surprises, like that of finding, miles 
away, the wild woods festooned for acres 
with Japanese honeysuckle, the offspring of 
a few plants brought to their farm by a 
friend of the family while the owner of the 
nursery was still a boy. The seeds had been 
dropped in the utmost sylvan recesses of 
the island by wandering birds. 

Those yews planted in front of our house 
had, too, like other trees, a history and an 
element of mystery. These were the fruit 
of seeds taken from a few mother trees 
which he had once pollinated on Charles A. 
Dana’s estate on the North Shore, then 
sown on his farm; while that wonderful 
screen of trees one sees on the Belmont race 
track was ordered from the nursery many 
years ago by Mr. Widener at an expense of 
$24,000, not for any decorative purposes 
but to prevent clockers from timing the 
speed trials of the race horses. 

And there was Roosevelt’s grave, with 
the little cones of box at the foot, and the 
two tall cedars, as classic in outline as the 
simplicity of the headstone they flanked, 
and rippling grass and blue myrtle growing 
over the illustrious dust. Those cedars my 
friend the nurseryman too had planted. 

Now it must not be supposed from the 
citing of such famous names that beautiful 
trees cannot be had by the average man. 
The thought of prices need not frighten him. 
For twenty-five cents one can get, in our 
community, a four-inch-high Japanese ma- 
ple that in four years will be three feet high 
and in color quite as rich as the larger ones 
you buy at the nursery; for eight dollars you 
can secure a pin oak two inches in thickness 
and fourteen feet high; and for forty dollars 
a sugar maple as thick through as the width 
of your palm and as tall as the ceiling of 
your second story—all these prices being 
calculated on the best stock, and not in- 
cluding the usual 25 per cent charged for a 
long guaranty and planting. 


Buying Them Young and Cheap 


We purchased for twenty dollars, only 
two years ago, a small Serbian spruce that 
is now fourteen feet high, beautifully filled 
out and worth, with planting, fully eighty 
dollars; for ten dollars a choice flat yew, 
one by three, that is now seven feet long 
and four in width and which could not be 
replaced under fifty dollars. 

Your purse, of course, determines the 
time you must wait for full maturity. If 
you have the means, you can achieve at 
once the effect of tall groves around the 
chateaus of the Loire; if not, you can have 
considerable immediate loveliness and the 
fun of watching things grow old with you. 

The increment in dimensions and cost 
value goes on unnoticed, but so rapidly that 
it will surprise you when you come to take 
stock. And you cannot figure the worth of 
the ensemble by simply totaling the pres- 
ent value of each tree and shrub. | he 
planting, if properly done, will add to the 
place, through an esthetic completion of 
the house and grounds, far more than the 
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cost plus its increment. An expeng 
$500 will in time, often at on 
to sell your place for $1000 to § 
than you can get for it unplant 
have seen an expenditure of $20 
an additional $5000 profit. 
Only yesterday a builder o 
who had put up for specula 
that wouldn’t sell, suddenly to 
head that what the place needed 
little planting. He bought a { 
cedars and rhododendrons and ft] 
them himself in his car to the bu 
was in the very act of tampin 
earth around the last shrub wh 
called, looked at the green, the 
walked in, inspected the rooms, 
over the trees and shrubbery | 
angle, and laid down the deposi 
And it is really wonderful wh 
growing things and no money 
know of a garden owned by a. 
who has achieved a very pret 
what naive, effect in a fourteer 
yard simply with stones and shells 
phlox, bluet and orange wallfi 
another place which you would ney 
had been supplied by an old bal 
and a rickety wheelbarrow, so 
has it been designed for mass 
There is a pink corner of it, 
with flowers of every tint of that 
pink dogwood growing up out of m 
laurel; and a blue corner with 
ors, lilacs, lavender tulips and 
both—the pink and the bl 
against a quaint background of h 
and cedars so ranged as to giv 
elusive light and shadow that is a 
charming as the variety of color, 
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Still, while one should by all r 
a few things himself, it will re 
age man to employ a nurse 
major work on his lawns and 
as he does an architect for his 
insurance of good stock and pl 
design, for if he be one of rep 
will find him an authority, to 
scaping, and his free advice 
pay you for fully half his charg 
long run it is money in, if for n 
as security against loss of stocl 
our neighbors, relying on their 
have lost as high as 40 per cent. 
trees and shrubs is just 1 per cet 
soil at the start was none too 
our small place, which, simply b 
know it better than any other 
chosen to serve as a modest 
what a little money and pains 
think you would admit, if we 
water color, is worth far more tl 
That there is at least a seren 
charm about it, all the nave 
our hill to sun themselves on our 
seem to agree: charm in the red an 
tones of the bricks, the browns of 
timbers, its Tudor arches and 
ments, in the green fringe of tl 
tion planting which softens it 
yews and spruces and friendl 
masses of waving color that ¢ 
flower borders; and, finally, a ser 
utter peacefulness in the sett 
forests to east and north and sow 
long telescopic view over fields @ 
and many waters to the towers thatn 
a fantastic and phantom city in tl 
heart of the west. 
But, after all, it is the by-prod 
adventure that count most—thi 
mulching, hosing and spraying 
growing things, of seeing the fl 
the pink and white dogwoods, th 
of firs in new straw-yellow need 
spruces in sage-green; above 
times think, in watching our yoo 
browned, supple and erect, \ 
tree to tree, placing his hand in | 
understanding, now on this beech, 
that oak, and himself, all the 
unlike one. 
“There goes,’ ‘I say to my ¥ 
enviously now—‘“‘a man who kn 
be happy.” 4 


ithe people some of the time, 
n’t fool some of the people 
e. And in between, there 
ng it that the only knight in 
l really seen in all these years 
ing a pool room on Sixth 
e it was becoming more and 
_that every evening whether 
as we have hinted before, in 
: were increasingly apt to be 
\e sweet psalmist of our modern 
afully yet tersely puts it—blue. 
existing state of things was 
us a lassitude dangerously 
rd general debility. In other 
3 making us very, very tired. 
yas wrong—but what? Sud- 
‘dacross us! Four out of every 
ht it—but we were the fifth! 
verybody i in the world, of our 
married except us! 

ened, a careful analysis of the 
us to the conclusion that, 
the above-mentioned straws 
part, the major reasons that 
the radical decision voiced in 
ny be roughly divided—and 
+ witness we hope they will be 
y more powerful hands than 
the groups indicated in the 
igram: 


IY WE WILL MARRY THE NEXT MAN WHO 


ASKS US, OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 
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married woman—any married woman—is 
going to drown us out with the life history 
of Junior’s tonsils, and how from the time 
he was a tiny baby he had always appar- 
ently breathed perfectly and never with 
his little mouth open or of course they 
would have noticed it, but the doctor said 
it wasn’t the size of a tonsil so much as it 
was the poison, and hére that brave little 
fellow all these years had just been fighting 
against — Well, now do you see what 
we mean? Now do you see why, when it 
comes to married wemen, we’d rather be 
than hear one? Then maybe we’d get a 
chance to tell a couple of good ones our- 
selves—oh, not about the Riffs, or repara- 
tions, or dirt farmers or anything like that, 
but we’re a good enough raconteuse to 
make a couple of hours’ sport out of a little 
sewing woman we have who comes in by 
the day and really does wonders, although 
of course she doesn’t know a thing about 
style and you have to stand over her every 
minute, but she copied a little Callot 
evening gown for us so you wouldn’t know 


it, my dear. Oh, we could do it all right, 
if we were married! But now they won’t 
listen. 


And as for operations! Have you ever 
tried to tell married women about your 
operation? We had a really wonderful one 


I A 
*aRRIED WOMEN 


Boll Weevil 
(magnified) 
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let us take up these reasons in 
their appearance, and discuss 
est, or parent reason—married 

arried woman is as large as 
» know of. In fact, we can’t 
ything offhand that as com- 
\ good-sized room as a married 
thing, that is, except more than 
3 pretty terrible. 


rried Woman’s Trump 


ple, we defy any single woman 
to be the life of a party if a 
nan has decided to run. How 
at way we don’t know. We 
ot to define the cause—we only 
sifect. We have known the 
st unassuming girls who before 
uldn’t possibly have attracted 
on entering a room unless they 
Over a rug, unabashedly de- 
secure the undivided interest 
party through a fifteen-minute 
lat perfect treasures Ingot and 
2 if you just let them alone and 
rere, but the minute you said 
ttle thing—why, they simply 
eir ears and it didn’t pay in the 
e even if it did mean running 
he movies three nights a week 
n wagon, that surely was better 
g, et cetera, et cetera. What 
< you, is it for us single women 
newspapers and spend hours 
east of the times, that might 
2 more profitably employed in 
manent waves or having our 
when the minute we start to 
in our opinion, the increasing 
eralization is tending, some 
: 
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for appendicitis—chronic for years, one of 
those long-drawn-out affairs with lots of 
complications toward the last and plenty 
of adhesions afterward—you know, the 
kind that makes a perfectly dandy story 
to tell. But will that married crowd 
listen? Will they? No, don’t bother to 
answer—we were just asking. We give you 
our word we’ve never been able to get 
farther than the very beginning of our 
sensations on going under the ether when 
one or more of them crashes in with “Oh, 
but my dear, when baby came ” And 
bang, bang! It’s the end of another perfect 
day! 

But the trump card of a married woman 
is her husband. (See diagram, Fig. B.) 
Now another woman’s husband to us, or 
to any single woman, is less than the dust 
beneath our chariot wheel, as the fellow 
says. That is to say, socially. In business 
we prefer them to bachelors. The latter 
are always bending backward for fear a 
personal note may creep into the transac- 
tion, while the former should worry if it 
does. But speaking purely from the social 
viewpoint we should classify husbands 
simply as unimportant, if true. Indeed, 
sly old Noah Webster, with one of those 
inspirational flashes that make his well- 
known work such racy reading, goes so far 
as to place the word ‘“‘husband”’ between 
“hurtless’? and “hush,’’ and we couldn’t 
have done it better if we’d written it our- 
selves; for while it’s a pretty dirty dig, 
you'll have to admit there’s a lot of truth 
in it. Understand that we’ve nothing 
against husbands. It’s only that to us 
they’ re like that piece of candied pineapple 
in the top layer of every candy box—you 
don’t actively object to it, but you wouldn’t 
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dream of taking it if it was the last piece 
in the box, which it usually is. Contrary to 
the popular belief, single women don’t 
want other women’s husbands; it’s only 
those burned children who still love the 
fire—that is, the bereaved and divorced 
of both sexes—who go around playing with 
other people’s matches. But what we 
started to say was, a husband to a married 
woman is more than a husband—he’s the 
perfect alibi. Which is one ‘of the reasons 
we not only want but need one. 

As an instance, take Clara and Alfred 
Wiblitzhauser. And my! How we wish 
you would, and as far as we’re concerned 
do anything you like with them! Clara 
was the captain of practically everything 
when she was in college and could easily 
lick her weight in wildcats right now; 
while Alfred is as gentle a little white-collar 
man as ever locked and unlocked safe- 
deposit boxes in the vault of a trust com- 
pany while waiting for eighty-seven men 
to die so he can be promoted to the ground 
floor. 

But does anybody laugh when Clara says 
she can’t do any active work in selling 
tickets for the Mi-Caréme Disabled Taxi 
Drivers’. Bazaar because—we warn you, 
don’t read this if you’re eating anything, 
or it will go down the wrong way— Alfred 
won’t let her! Does she come out and tell 
the truth, that she’s too fat to wear red 
or have her hair bobbed? No, she says 
Alfred won’t let her! 


Rattling the Slave Chains 


Or does she tell her cook flatly not to put 
so much soda in the peas? No, she says 
Mr. Wiblitzhauser doesn’t like it! And 
she not only gets away with it—and she’s 
only one of millions who are doing it every 
day—but she suggests our name for 
treasurer and corresponding secretary be- 
cause we're not married and have plenty 
of time! It is words like these that try 
single women’s souls, and give them hang- 
nails, and make them pick feverishly at the 
coverlet. We’ve simply got to have a hus- 
band, even if it’s just a very little one like 
Alfred Wiblitzhauser, if only to scare the 
crows away! It took four years of war to 
prove to us that chairmen of committees 
are invariably married women who are, 
oh, so unwillingly, forced to go to Palm 
Beach with their husbands, leaving us poor 
single boobs to do all the work, and return- 
ing just in time to be decorated by the 
French Ambassador for all that money they 
raised. At last we are awake to the fact 
that we can never be really free until we, 
too, have some slave chains to rattle at 
convenient moments. And, believe us, 
we'll rattle them! We can hardly wait to 
be able to say—with a perfectly straight 
face, we hope—the next time we are asked 
to take charge of the Odds and Ends 
Booth at the Portuguese Festa for the 
Wounded Rum Runners Relief Fund, 
“T’m sorry, but Harold—or Oswald, or 
Wainwright, or Gus, as the case may or 
may not be—won’t let me!’’ With the 
whole world knowing that no one has ever 
even thought of Harold—or Oswald, or 
Wainwright, or Gus—as “‘master’’ since 
he was fourteen years old! 


Leaving Reason B, or husbands, upon | 


which we have touched so lightly, let us 
proceed to Reason C, or extra men. A 
glance at the diagram will show that extra 
men, like husbands, spring from the parent 
reason, or married women. This is because 
extra men can only be met through married 
women, which is one of the prime motivat- 
ing forces behind what the psychoanalysts 
call das gesundheit von edelweiss, or our will 
to wed. We’re sick and tired of the extra 
men that married women have forced, are 
forcing, and will force on us. We want to 
roll our own. 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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Dollar 
Pen 


The FIRST truly de- 
pendable DOLLAR 
PEN ever produced, 
combining all the best 
features of HIGHEST 
priced pens. 


Its 14 Karat GOLD point 
and Hard IRIDIUM Tip are 
the same as used in other , 
pens costing as much as $50! | 


Never before has so much 
value been packed into a pen 
priced at ONE DOLLAR. 


Designed, manufac- 
tured and 


GUARANTEED by 


OP RLLAR WATCH 
FAME 


Ask Your Dealer—if he 
cannot supply you we will 
fill your order, charges pre- 
paid, upon receipt of ONE 
DOLLAR. Specify model— 
Men’s, Women’s, Juniors. 

Dealers— Order a dozen 
at trade price, guaranteed to 
meet your approval, or write 4 


pay 
for details of liberal proposi- more 
tion. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll DollarPen Co. 
1009 Astor St., Newark, New Jersey 


10¢ 


why 


For Particular People 


From Press to You 


Untouched by Human Hands 


Dr. SIMMS 
Arch and Ankle Supporter 


GENUINE and ONLY elas- 
tic ankle supporter that sup- 
ports arch. Relieves pain in- 
stantly. Worn with comfort. 

-* Physicians recommend them, 
JZ THEY MAKE YOUR FEET 
FEEL GOOD. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money re- 
funded. AT YOUR DEALERS 
or sent prepaid. Give meas- 
urements at K-J-M 
Extra High (8 in.) $5 pair. 
6 in. height, $2.75 pair; $1.50 each. 
CHAS. QUENZER, INC. 
Suite 201, Quenzer Bldg. 

81 Reade St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET on 
DR. SIMM’S ARCH AND ANKLE SUPPORTER. 


Nia tive rege chats) ovate tele tnpte tears in oy cine) ere) Clat cinjieiet slarsivis ie, befereis 
Addrese or Rake Diets. ty ivatiicets 0 sieleretaye +." etta 


City. . . State. 


CLARK'S SIXTH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


Superb ‘‘ Laconia,"’ Jan. 20, incl., Hilo, Peking; 128 Days, 
$1250 to $3000. MEDITERRANEAN, new “Transylvania, 

Jan. 30, incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 
days, $600 to $1700. SOUTH AMERICA to Buenos Aires; 
new S. S. “Caledonia,” Feb. 4; 50 days, $550 to $1250 
Norway in 1926, June 30; 50 days, $550 to $1300. 


Longest experienced management. 


| FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Heres Proof of the Pudadin 


Showing the Beautiful Staircase and 

(Right) the Reception Hall Floor in 

the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Home 

of John B. Oblinger— Finished 30 
Years Ago. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Wiis a gallon of varnish is worth $50 and can 
be bought for $5, the fact is worth knowing. 


Read This— 


In 1895 John B. Oblinger of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
built the finest residence in town. His architect selected 
magnificent specimens of walnut, mahogany, hazel, 
cherry and white oak for the interior trim. It was var- 
nished with Berry Brothers’ Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
the original Hard Oil, and rubbed. 


Today there are few homes in America that have more 
beautiful woodwork than this one. In 30 years it has 
not been touched with a varnish brush. The finish is as 
perfect as it was in the days before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


The floors in this house were finished with Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish. Some of them have been refin- 
ished in recent years. But the floor in the reception 
hall, as pictured above, has never been re-varnished 
and is in beautiful condition today! 


Mr. Oblinger’s experience with Berry Brothers’ var- 
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Varnishes Enamels 
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The White Oak Woodwork in the Flint, 
Michigan, Home of William Goodes Is 
in Perfect Condition after 27 Years 
of Service. “Liquid Granite Is More 
than Waterproof—It Wears.” 


nishes is neither unusual nor exceptional. There are 
thousands of home, apartment and building owners in 
all parts of the world who pay the price for Berry qual 
ity in order to save the tremendous accumulative ex 
pense of frequent refinishing. 


Here Is Another Example— 


William Goodes of Flint, Michigan, built his home in 
1898 and finished the white oak woodwork with 
Liquid Granite. A view of the staircase is pictured 
above at the right. It shows the original varnish. Even 
the stair steps have never been refinished. Nota single | 
hairline crack can be found anywhere. The finish is as 

beautiful today as when the painters completed theit | 
work 27 years ago! 


Mr. Goodes writes: “Your advertisement which says, | 
‘Liquid Granite is more than waterproof—it wears! 18 
certainly true!” 


Figure it out for yourself. If Luxeberry Wood Fin 
and Liquid Granite give such service as this, 
cannot afford to accept substitutes that sell for 
same price or less. 


Stains tt 
Walkerville. ! 
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nik that we don’t appreciate the 
¢: married woman’s intentions 
othe best. For years we have 
ise them by kidding ourselves 
4x it was the spirit in which the 
yas offered to us rather than 
we should think of, but lately 
e to feel that there is no use 
h this game any longer. The 
snow, with this unprecedented 
-and everything, we honestly 
ve could stand meeting another 


thing we can say of most of 
hey do balance tables; but 
meet one in which there 
ch. 
dy the diagram intently 
at extra men, like dear old 
are divided in three parts. 
Figs. D and E—may be dis- 
rief word. There is no such 
D, or the confirmed bach- 
ive is purely courtesy, but 
un out of it. Our advice to 
to let it alone. There are 
‘ little widow women to 
io’ve been all over the ground 
he work, and don’t mind be- 
e bottom of the ladder. The 
tween Fig. E, or widowers, and 
/achelors is that the latter are 
Jo death that someone will put 
i: tails, while the former will 
‘ip to be petted. There is also 
frence in their table manners. 


band ’s Best Friends 


wwe come to Fig. F, or husband’s 
(, So-called because that is the 
te always introduced to us by 
\men. These poor dumb crea- 

us the amcebe of the genus 
| Ohich in itself is very nearly 
torm of animal life; and if you 
i and paper and figure out 
ited States is so called because 
| marriages than England, New 
' Malay States and one other 
we forget combined, and that 
ind, according to what his wife 
ir our entertainment, must have 
mty-five best friends—well, you 
v they mount up. In our case 
_ the husband’s best friends we 
‘were laid end to end—and 
‘be jolly to try it sometime on a 
ick just as the Twentieth Cen- 
1e!—we hate to think, nor do we 
t they would reach. But what 
ike to know is, Why do married 
10 apparently chose their own 
y ear, insist on our taking solid 
be that is what husband’s best 
wiably are—at least the ones we 
ondid fellows, according to our 
vho all roomed with John at one 


ither—we hope, for John’s sake, , 


ither—and whose very special 
lation in most cases seems to be 
lave never looked at a girl. We 
1 this phrase up several times, 
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but we never have gotten a satisfactory an- 
swer. They are usually also the sole sup- 
ports of widowed mothers and never less 
than three sisters; not a bit good-looking, 
but awfully nice faces; very shy, but doing 
very well at the office, and all they need is 
to be brought out—whatever that is—by 
some nice girl. 

There are, of course, the husband’s best 
friends that we never by any chance 
meet—the ones who have large incomes, 
snappy little Skidabout racing cars, and 


are apt to wear blue shirts and be what is |’ 


vaguely known as just a little bit gay; in 
consequence of which the married woman 
heroically keeps them for herself. Isn’t it 
sweet of her? 


Is Yours the Lucky Number? 


That’s another wonderful thing about 
married women—they always know what’s 
best for everybody. But even taking her 
word for it, we just can’t see any of the 
husband’s best friends she shows us against 
the background of a striped awning in 
front of Saint Thomas’s. After dinner and 
bridge with them we can feel our feet getting 
flat, and our arches falling, our pulse weak- 
ens, our circulation gets poorer and poorer, 
our arteries harden and our respiration is 
something terrible—in short, they make us 
sick and, once and for all, we are through! 

And last of all we have Fig. XYZ, 
which is a whole bunch of little reasons, 
none of them in itself amounting to very 
much, but taken together they make a bur- 
den that is very silly, girls, for us to try 
to bear. These include, among others: 

1. He, she, or it, as the case may be and 
very generally is, who exclaims roguishly, 
“What are the young men thinking of!” 
There is only one fitting retort, but the 
poor things are usually too old to strike. 

2. He, she, or it, who shakes a waggish 
forefinger and asks, ‘‘Haven’t you any- 
thing to tell us?”’ 

3. All married women who act as if 
marriage was a very exclusive club, and 
that there were only three or four out of a 
class of eight hundred and twenty-seven 
who were tapped—when everybody knows 
that all you need is two dollars. 

4, Getting down to business, we know 
where we could get a very good price for a 
story on how unhappily married we are. 
But you see, it’s got to be the real stuff, 
with pictures, and everything. 

In conclusion may we say that any com- 
munications addressed to Box X, will be 
treated as strictly confidential? Letters 
should be accompanied by photographs, 
and should be in not later than July 15, 
1927. Applicants should wear collars be- 
coming to their individual geography, and 
should be able to take a joke on themselves, 
as you never can tell in a contest like this. 
So far only the editor and ourselves know 
the lucky numbers and we haven’t told 
each other—but somebody’s got to win. 

Up to midnight, July 15, 1927, preference 
will be given almost anything over fat and 
bald men. 

Or what have you? 


The Hudson River, Near Oscawana, New York 
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Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 


material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay “‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


Only beautiful window shades 


can produce this charm 


Only durable ones 
can make it last 


Beautifully decorated windows give 
to the whole room a charm which 
nothing else can produce. For it is to 
them that the eye goes first. 


But windows can be beautiful only 
as long as the window shades remain 
smooth, unfaded and free from those 
ugly cracks and pinholes so quick to 
appear in the ordinary kind. 


Thus only window shades of dura- 
ble shade material, like Brenlin, can 
make lasting the beauty you have 
planned so carefully to attain. 


Lasting beauty for a few 
cents more 


Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin 
has no brittle filling of chalk or clay 
to break and fall out, causing un- 
sightly cracks and pinholes to show 
in glaring relief against the outdoor 
light. 

Strongand flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough to keep it always 
straight and smooth. Rain will not 
discolor it as it discolors shades of in- 
ferior quality. And its beautiful 


Prepared in collaboration with 
interior decorators, this book is 
authoritative and correct. It is 
generously illustrated in color 
andcontains many valuable sug- 
gestions on window decoration. 
Use the coupon below to secure 
this valuable booklet for only 1oc 
(less than half the cost of print- es 

ing alone) 


MAKING THE WINDOWS 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


asa 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Snape material 


Brenlin 


tints, applied by hand, resist fading 
in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary shade, yet it 
costs only a few cents more. It may 
be had in soft, rich colors to har- 
monize with every interior scheme. 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every Bren- 
lin shade. Be sure it’s Brenlin when 
you buy. 


Mail the coupon 
for valuable new booklet 


We have prepared a new booklet, 
“Making the Windows Beautify 
Your Home”, which you will find 
exceedingly interesting and helpful 
in planning your interior schemes. 


Send for it today. To readers of 
this publication it is offered for only 
toc (less than half the cost of print- 
ing alone). Use the coupon or write. 
You will also receive samples of 
Brenlin in different colors. Address 
Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CoO. 


“ The oldest window shade house in America” 


2029 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc....... New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc.......- Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co..Los Angeles, Calif, 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc......... Chicago, III. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc..... Kansas City, Mo. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rasch Se, GainOraneacss cs cn Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co..... St. Louis, Mo. 
The'Rainier Shade Goy.a..h...5 5. Seattle, Wash. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
2029 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please send 


me your booklet, Making the Windows Beautify Your 
Home, together with free samples of Brenlin. 
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“How I solved 


my shaving problem” 


‘Thad always used a safety razor. 
['d insert a new blade—a good 
enough first shave, then each 
shave worse. 


“The blade got duller and duller, 
until in a fret P'd throw it away 
and insert a new one. A constant 
annoyance, an expense. 


“TI thought I'd go through life 
shaving this way. Ever dissatisfied. 
I was in a habit rut. 


‘Then fortune favored me. I fell 
heir to a new shaving delight. 


“T get a ‘first-shave’ every day 
now—with a newvlike, super- 


keen blade. 


“For I own a Valet AutoStrop 
Razor. I sharpen the blade, I 
shave, I clean the razor, all 
without removing the blade. 


“Unless you use it, you don’t 


know how different it is from the 
ordinary safety razor. A different 
principle. 


“Td never go back to the old 
Ee * KK OR OK 

He who speaks is but one of 
millions who have awakened to 
this new-day way of shaving. 


For many men fall into a habit. 
They’re content with a poor 
shave, not knowing a better. 


You can quickly graduate into 
the happy class if you buy a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


Every shave perfect. Smooth. 
Speedy. The blade is always 
sharp. 


Just switch for a while. See if 
you'd go back to a crude way. 


Valet Auto“Strop Razor 


REG. U, S, PAT. OFF. 


$5 10 925 


Other sets 
at $1 


i er 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


656 First Avenue, New York City 
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upon as just so many scraps of paper and 
invariably rejected. The manager of a 
large North American packing company 
whose establishment is at Sao Paulo told 
me that on his cattle-buying trips he is 
forced to carry huge sums of ready cash. 
Upon one occasion he made a purchase of 
livestock that aggregated the equivalent of 
$35,000 in our money. 

He had to take it up into the interior in 
bills. The cattleman lived in a squalid 
hut with a mud floor. Hidden under that 
floor was a fortune of more than $500,000 
gold. 

In Brazil, our particular interest, as 
always, is the Yankee penetration. One 
reason why we have made satisfactory prog- 
ress, although in a large way the surface is 
barely scraped on account of the immensity 
of the country itself, is that physical and 
social conditions in Brazil are more readily 
understood by a North American than by 
the average European. 

For more than a decade Great Britain 
was in the van in the matter of exports to 
Brazil, with the United States second, Ar- 
gentina third and Germany fourth. Argen- 
tine history, however, so far as John Bull’s 
trade activities are concerned, is repeating 
itself in Brazil. 

Slowly but surely the British are losing 
out and we are forging ahead. 

The net result is that in 1924 we ad- 
vanced to first place as alien purveyor of 
Brazil. Our exports reached a total of 
$65,939,944, as compared with $51,588,030 
for the preceding year. Great Britain’s ex- 
ports in 1924 were $62,652,987. Though 
the margin in our favor is not excessive, it 
gives us premier position and the indica- 
tions are that we shall hold it. No man 
can appraise the South American business 
situation without realizing that England 
has her work cut out for her abroad during 
the next five years. High costs of produc- 
tion, labor troubles, the enormous overhead 
due to wide unemployment, to say nothing 
of the increasing enterprises of the Yankee 
business man overseas, form a combination 
hard to beat. 


American Enterprises in Brazil 


Our principal exports to Brazil last year 
were automobiles and accessories—espe- 
cially tires—flour, gasoline, naphtha, steam 
locomotives, barbed wire, leather, coal, 
cement, tin plate, iron and steel rails, add- 
ing and calculating machines, dyed cotton 
cloth and rosin. In motor cars we practi- 
cally have the field to ourselves, because 95 
per cent of the machines used are Yankee- 
made. 

We have gone to first place as exporters 
to Brazil because we have learned to play 
the business game so as to meet local needs 
and peculiarities. By this time you will 
have discovered that each South American 
country requires a different selling formula. 
In Brazil, a variety of agencies may be em- 
ployed, depending upon conditions. 

A branch house, which means the forma- 
tion of a separate Brazilian company, is 
only justifiable where the prospective vol- 
ume of business is large. The demand for 
petroleum and electrical and steel products 
is big. Therefore you find the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Westinghouse interests 
and the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany with installations, but operating as 
Brazilian corporations. 

The branch factory, usually an assem- 
bling establishment, has also been found to 
be advisable as well as successful. Hence 
such concerns as the General Electric 
Company, which manufactures its own 
lamps; the Middletown Car Company, the 
American Rolling Mills Company, the S. S. 
White Dental Manufacturing Company, 
the Ford Motor Company and |General 
Motors also have large and growing plants. 

These institutions enable the firms to 
enjoy certain privileges, because they are 


kept up indefinitely, but att 


ranked as national industries, 
turing by alien concerns in Brazj 
by a high protective tariff, low 
presence of large domestic 
material and cheap but inefic 
Other lines that could be de 
branch factories at profit are cott 
shoes, furniture and othe 
cigars and cigarettes, agric 
for use in coffee and rice i 
goods, canned fruits and ve; 
woolen goods, soaps and d 

When a branch house or fg 
justified, the North Americai 
establishes an agency i 
which buys direct for 4 
zilian retailers. This s 
lowed by the Underwoo 
Company and the Nation 
Company. Another proc 
yielded satisfactory resul 
porter to consign stocks o 
house, which receives a co 
made. This, however, is m 
than a Yankee practice. ie 
the manufacturer’s agent, o 
sentative, and also direct sale 
American manufacturer or € 
house through salesmen who 
cal visits to the country. : _ 


German Trade R 


Analyze our competition i 
you find that in some lin 
are pushing us much hard 
ish. The Teutonic comeback 
effective as in Argentina. 
were strongly intrenched 
and many of their activit 
interruption during the pe 
This was especially true o 
stores. The late coffee ki 
Francisco Schmidt, left He 
steerage and made himself a 
land. One of the largest depa 
in Sao Paulo is German-ow 

Not only have we held our 
Germans, but in the case of ele! 
paratus, insulators, wire, cable ¢| 
we are well in the front. Bet 
and 1914 we had 49 per cent of 
Germany 27 per cent, England 1 
The remainder was divided prin 
tween France and Italy. Durin 
when German and British exj/ 
dislocated, we did 78.5 per 
business. Last year—and we ma 
position at the time I write—our 
56.5 per cent, while Germany ha 
back to 20 per cent. 

On the other hand, German 
tion—and to a lesser extent Belgi 
outstanding factor in the Brazilie 
steel market. England is the } 
porter of tin plate. In machine’ 
on a quality basis—and this fea 
be reckoned with, because durin 
twelve months the German-mad 
showing signs of inferiority—we‘ 
gaining supremacy. We cann 
compete with the Germans in pr 
the fact that on account of the Di 
high taxes and the stabilizati 
mark, the German overhead at 
greatly increased. In order to 
South American markets, t! 
selling at a loss. Of course, 


giving them an advantage. 
ter of the German in South 4 
ever, will be dealt with in a S$! 
article. A 
Since I have indicated some of ” 
facturing opportunities availabl 
North American, it may be well té 
a moment upon investment ope 
ticularly since they will also disele 
of Brazilian character. Take ral 
seems well-nigh incredible tha’ 
the size of Brazil should have 


miles of track. In this deficie cy 
tion is almost as bad as that wilt 
(Continued on Page 208 
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hen this lustrous white paint gets soiled 


you can wash it! 


GINE your white walls and 
odwork painted with a beau- 
l, lustrous finish that washes 
ike tile! A finish so satin- 
it can’t hold smudges or 
nd washing takes the place 
inting! 
vonder Barreled Sunlight, so 
Keep clean, is used for fine 
ts everywhere today, replac- 
‘h ordinary white paints and 
Te expensive enamels. 
rooms finished with Barreled 
it retain their clean, sanitary 
ess for months and years— 
le from floor to ceiling. 


JARY FLAT FINISH WHITE PAINT 


10tographs of cross-sections of paint 
were made through a powerful 

pe. Each paint was magnified to 
e high degree. The astonishing con- 


arreled Sunlight - - 


Kitchens with this paint on the 
walls can be kept spotless, cheerful, 
inviting. 

White woodwork everywhere has 
a iasting, lustrous beauty. 


OT only does the surface of 

Barreled Sunlight resist dirt, 
but the paint itself is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss paint 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. A guaran- 
tee made possible by our exclusive 
Rice Process of manufacture. 


Handsome as the finest enamel, 
Barreled Sunlight costs less, is easy to 


The Microscope shows why! 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


trast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy 
to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, un- 
broken and non-porous. It resists dirt and 
washes like tile. 


WASHING REMOVES THE DIRT BUT NOT THE PAINT 


apply, and covers better. If a finish 
in color is desired, Barreled Sun- 
light may be tinted any shade by 
the simple addition of oil colors. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight 
in cans from % pint to 5 gallons. 
Where more than one coat is re- 
quired, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


Send the coupon for special in- 
formation on the use of Barreled 
Sunlight for your type of interior. 
If sample is desired, enclose 10c for 
a can containing enough Barreled 
Sunlight to paint a bathroom cab- 
inet, shelf, mirror-frame, etc. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 46-A Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—New York, 350 Madison Ave. 
— Chicago, 659 Washington Blvd. — San 


Francisco, 156 Eddy Street. Distributors in 
all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all Big ¢: Karmind, 


Handsome as Finest Enamel, yet 
Economical for the Largest Surfaces 


Scores of leading hotels, clubs, hospitals, 
industrial plants, etc., now use Barreled 
Sunlight for interior painting. Here are 
just a few prominent users : 


Hotel Statler, of St. Louis 

Grove Park Inn, of Asheville, N.C. 

Liberty Building, of Philadelphia 

Heckscher Memorial Hospital, of 
New York 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Belding Bros. Silk Mills 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Kellogg Co. 


For large jobs Barreled Sunlight can be 
bought in 55-gallon and 30-gailon churn- 
equipped steel drums, at a very moderate 
initial cost. The labor cost of application 
is low because Barreled Sunlight (con- 
taining no varnish) flows on freely with 
brush or spray. It can be washed clean 
at any time, and repeated washings will 
not wear it away. This saves the annoy- 
ance and cost of frequent repainting. 

Barreled Sunlight in quantities of 5 
gallons or over is tinted on order, with- 
out extra charge. 


Check 0 Homes 


postpaid. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
46-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


0 Institutions 


O Commercial Buildings 
O Industrial Plants 


Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be mailed 
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“Must be pulling into B———. I always 
remember that plant. Running full blast 
every night I come through here.” 

“They're doing a whale of a_ business. 
That’s Leonard’s finishing plant. Our firm 
designed it for him.” 

“You don’t tell me! Id like to go through 
it sometime. Why do they light it that way?” 

“You know Leonard! Wants action for 
every dollar he invests. There wasn’t a detail 
he wasn’t on top of. Nothing we did counted 
heavier with him than our putting in that 
light.” 

“Peculiar light, isn’t it? Kind of greenish. 
I notice it in a lot of places. What’s the idea?” 

“It’s called Work-Light—made by the 
Cooper Hewitt people. It saved my bacon one 
time when Leonard caught me off my guard. 
I remember he called me in and said: 

“*Bronson, I’m building a three-shift plant. 
Short of hell-n-high-water, it won’t be idle a 


minute. Are you going to give me something 
real in lighting? Or are you just going to stick 
in plenty and then tell me about all the foot- 
candles I’ve got?’ 

“Believe me, I got busy! Must have per- 
sonally inspected at least a hundred different 
installations. But it was always ‘foot-candles 
this’ and ‘foot-candles that.’. Finally I found 
that Cooper Hewitt had a light that helped 
men see easier and better than ordinary light 
and were willing to loan lamps to any plant 
to prove it. We put in a trial—30 lamps, I 
think—in Leonard’s machine shop.” 

“You must have showed him something! 
That building back there stood out like a light- 
house in a fog!” 


September | 


“Well, sir, that light gave him night pro- 
duction equal in quality and quantity to day 
production. It sold Leonard and the whole 
board. Why, they keep that light going all day 
on some of their precision operations where 
uniform light means everything. Leonard tells 
me his savings on spoilage and accidents 
alone paid for the installation inside of eighteen 
months.” 

“Tt’s hard to believe! Id like to see figures, 
but I like my own figures best. Why not put 
in a trial for us when you re-design our No, 2 
Plant?” 


f 
q 
/ 
| 
An open offer 
to every plan 
Select the department that nm 
provement the most and vai 
enough Work-Light lamps to 
There will be no obligation. If yc! 
once, you’ll have the story befor 
brings short days and long nights 
Show this offer to your foreme } 
the man you hold responsible for } 
tion in your plant, 


Cooper Hewitt Electric 
125 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


| 


Night view of automatic machines under Work-Light in plant of Work-Light illumination on silk spinners, Pen Argyl! Silk Mills, The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Mass., | 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. Used throughout the plant, this Pen Argyl, Pa. ‘‘We are very happy about it,” President Knowles | Work-Ilight to be ideal illumination for nearly every step 
illumination makes Hudson’s large production independent of day- says. “Our spinner boys say that for night work they must have making! Picture shows Stetson’s “No. 7 lasters.”” Absenc 
light. Hudson has used Work-Light since 1916. the ‘green light’ or nothing,” and shadows protects both quality and quantity of Stetson’! 
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hich has 8000 miles. Fortu- 
transport, each of those huge 
has a vast network of rivers. 

the most pressing needs of Brazil 
creased mileage to open up impor- 
nd for new equipment. Many 
ch as manganese in Minas 
er in Parana and cotton in 
uco, are suffering from lack of cars. 
‘o is the only state with anything 
quate system of roads and rail- 


t administration of steam 
a failure, except the Sorocabana 
ted by the state of Sao Paulo. 
of Brazil, which is government 
] illustrate. It has a chronic 
t and a poor service. Foreign 
in railways have not paid, with 
m of the famous Sao Paulo 
ich is British owned. Because 
poly on the coffee haul to Santos, 
ely prosperous. It is called the 
the Golden Spikes. 

ble with the government rail- 
applies to the coastwise ship- 
, 1s that they are run as political 
. Politics, as you will soon see, 
of Brazil. A strong pull with 
a higher up, and not efficiency, com- 
s| job wherever any kind of plum is 
vanded down. Brazilians are re- 
» invest in industrial enterprises 
rer to put their money in agricul- 
ind, city property or government 
sneans that a large amount of alien 
jtould be well employed in a multi- 
)public-utility enterprises in Brazil. 
stish and Canadians are well estab- 
1 heat, light and power in Rio de 
“and elsewhere; but the field is so 
zit could be widely expanded. There 
io large flow of foreign capital into 
jitry, however, until political stabil- 
iured. With a revolution in progress 
ll the time, the investor, whether 
2 or otherwise, will watch his step 
oing in. 


lerican Packers in Brazil 
t 


an now take a brief look at some 
Yankee enterprises in Brazil. Asin 
|in Argentina, our packing interests 
ie list, with an investment of $35,- 
» Which also includes the stake in 
Ye 

evelopment of the packing-house 
y in Brazil is of comparatively recent 
1d even now is largely restricted to 
luction of xarque, the sun-dried beef, 
with beans, comprises the staple 
the masses. Some canned meat is 
duced. The difficulty is to procure 
! animals in sufficient quantity for 
ation. The inferior quality of Bra- 
attle is largely due to lack of breed- 


ttempt was made to introduce the 
cattle called zebus, with the idea 
ey would stand the climate better, 
8 Strain is quite noticeable in many 
mherds. It was not until 1914 that 
pments of chilled beef went out of 
ntry. 
Wilson interests were the first of the 
S to acquire and develop a packing 
n Brazil. They started operations 
0 Paulo early in 1914. Armour and 
ollowed soon after. Both set up 
| the state of Rio Grande do Sul in 
ying establishments, which were sub- 
ily enlarged and converted into mod- 
cking houses. Later the Armours 
a model packing plant at Sao Paulo, 
capacity considerably in excess of 
‘heeds, but designed to take care of 
ess that is expected to develop rap- 
en the Brazilian farmers more fully 
the advantages of improving their 
is Armour plant, by the way, 
on the site of one of the summer pal- 
Dom Pedro II. The old imperial 
house still stands and is used as a 
_ In one corner stands the wreck of 
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The General Electric Company branch 
factory just outside of Rio is one of the 
striking answers that we are making to the 
German menace. Here you have a slice of 
Yankee efficiency transplanted to Brazil. 
It covers sixty acres of land and has a daily 
production of 10,000 incandescent lamps. 
What makes this establishment conspicuous 
is that a welfare department, including a 
restaurant, which also provides houses and 
gardens for employes, is in operation. An- 
other striking feature is that this is the only 
factory in Brazil where the women, who 
constitute the great majority of workers, 
wear shoes. These details are emphasized, 
because living and working conditions in 
Brazil are almost shocking. 


The Trail of the Oil Can 


The Standard Oil unit which operates 
throughout Brazil is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Brazil, a direct subsidiary of the 
Standard of New Jersey. You find Stand- 
ard products far up at the headwaters of 
the Amazon, where navigation is danger- 
ous. As in China, the empty Standard 
kerosene tins have entered intimately into 
the life of the country. They range in 
usage from stoves and baby carriages to 
coffins and houses. In China, exactly 120 
uses are made of these cans. Brazil does 
not lag far behind. The more I travel, the 
more I realize that the used Yankee oil 
can, together with our movies and motors, 
has done more to enhance our prestige than 
almost all other agencies combined. 

In Brazil is another link in our widening 
chain of wireless communications. The 
so-called A. E. F. G. Consortium, which in- 


cludes the Radio Corporation of America | 
and comprises the union of North Amer- 


ican, English, French and German wireless 
interests in South America, operates here 
as the Companhia Radiotelegraphica Bra- 
zilera. It is constructing one of the largest 
of all sending stations at Santa Cruz, sixty 
kilometers from Rio, at a cost of $7,500,000. 
Twelve towers, each 828 feet high, will 
support the antenna wires. 

The managing director of the Brazilian 
company is Capt. William Lush, a North 
American. A receiving station is being 
put up at Jacarapoqua just beyond the 
suburbs of Rio. 

The consortium operates jointly only in 
long-distance telegraphic communication. 
In the broadcasting field the four com- 
panies act independently in the sale of re- 
ceiving devices, thus creating an active 
competition among themselves. While the 
radio fan is increasing in Brazil, he is handi- 
capped by lack of broadcasting facilities. 
The newspapers, following the example set 
by their Yankee colleagues, are beginning to 
establish stations and before long Brazil 
will be a fair market for our radio sets. The 
General Electric Company is specializing in 
this line and carrying on a campaign of 
education at Rio. 

The significance of the Federal Express 
Company, organized at Rio by Thomas F. 
Stevenson in 1911, is that, among other 
things, it is a Yankee shipping and for- 
warding concern and a distinct first aid to 
our merchant marine. It represents the 
Munson Line, which operates Shipping 
Board passenger vessels between New York 
and South American ports, and the Interna- 
tional Freighting Corporation, which runs 
cargo vessels of the board on the same route. 
I refer to this specific detail because in 
Buenos Aires, for example, some of our 
shipping interests are represented by aliens 
who naturally are not particularly enthusi- 
astic about the advancement of the Stars 
and Stripes on the high seas. If we are to 
maintain our position in the shipping world, 
it can only be through an all North Amer- 
ican personnel straight down the line. 

Not only have we influenced the general 
commerce of Brazil, and especially stimu- 
lated exports through our immense con- 
sumption of her coffee but, in conjunction 
with the Canadians and the British, our 
capitalists and engineers have revolution- 
ized life in many sections, notably at Rio 
and the city of Sao Paulo. The far-reaching 
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Scenery Worth Living For 
—See All of It in Comfort 


T was considered that not enough was being done for the 
traveling public’s convenience when the plans of the New 
Oriental Limited showed observation platforms larger and 
deeper than observation platforms had ever been built before. 


So, inside the observation cars, extra high windows of a 
special type were added, in order that, regardless of weather, 
passengers might remain comfortably seated in restful 
lounge chairs and see all of the scenery of the wonderful 
country which this wonderful Northwest train serves. 


NEW 


GREQ; ) 
&). 
(é 


THEY 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 


Little more than a year has 
elapsed since the Great Northern 
Railway, with the specially Pull- 
man-built New Oriental Limited, 
first introduced a new quality of 
accommodations and service into 
Northwest travel. Yet, in that 
short time, the New Oriental Lim- 
ited not only has won command- 
ing first place among ali North- 
west trains in the matter of public 
preference, but it also has played 
no small part in popularizing 
travel through the Northwest 
as an interesting and delightful 
new way of journeying to and 
from California. 


Mere leadership, however, was 
not the thought behind the Great 
Northern Railway’s contribution 
of the New Oriental Limited to 
the Northwest and to the rest 
of the nation. 


Perpetuation of the late James 
J. Hill’s devotion to the welfare 
of the Northwest was what in- 
spired this train. And certainly, 
with that ideal as an incentive for 
it, nothing less than a New Ori- 
ental Limited would be adequate 
for this remarkably developing 
agricultural and industrial region 
of thriving business conditions 
and heavy travel. 


- EE America First’’. The New Oriental Limited leaves New 
Chicago Union Station daily 11 p. m., Central Time, via Bur- 
lington-Great Northern. Leaves King Street Station, Seattle, 


daily 8 p. m., Pacific Time. The train to take in either direction 
between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Minot, Grand 
Forks, Havre, Glacier National Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 


Portland and Vancouver. 


For ‘‘Booklet of the New Oriental 


Limited” address Room 710 Great Northern Railway, A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to and from Pacific Northwest 
De Luxe Equipment—No Extra Fare 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Buy at 
this sign 
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“Here 1s Good Gasoline” 
—Says the Spread Red Eagle 


HE Spread Red Eagle on 

the black triangle is the 
insignia of the Independent Oil 
Men of America. Under this 
sign the good local reputation 
of each member is nationalized 
and made known to the general 
public. 


When you see this sign you 
are sure of friendly service and 
good gas and oil no matter 
what the name of the local 
brand sold. You know that the 
Independent oil man has a 
definite responsibility to ful- 
fill in his locality—to his asso- 
ciation, and to the travelling 
public. You may becertain that 
here is an independent unit of 
the mighty force of independ- 
ents whose economic, free com- 
petition has maintained qual- 
ity and price at a fair level. 


Steer for the Spread Red Eagle. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
INDEPENDENT. 


Red Hat 
Gasoline 


Many Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 
carry Red Hat gaso- 
line—an independ- 
ent brand of U. S. 
Motor Fuel specifi- 
cation. (Only they 
can sell it.) 


NOTE: Independents of high character are invited to membership in the Independ- 
ent Oil Men of America—624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., a non-profit organi- 


zation conducting a publicity campaign in the interests of Independent Oil. 
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| operations of the Brazilian Traction, Light 


and Power Company, Ltd., through its 
subsidiary companies, marks an epoch. 
Our money is invested in this ramified 
undertaking. Clarence Dillon, the New 
York banker, is one of the directors. Al- 
though the corporation is under Canadian 
charter, its principal executive and operat- 
ing officials in Brazil are Yankees. 

With the work of Light and Power, as the 
holding company is more commonly known 
at Rio, we touch the activities of one of the 
world’s greatest engineers, Dr. Frederick S. 
Pearson, a native of Massachusetts. He 
lost his life when the Lusitania sank, but he 
left behind the impress of his genius and 
capacity in many lands. He laid down 
traction lines in Boston and Brooklyn; 
planned the hydraulic installation and elec- 
tric development at Niagara Falls, and in- 
troduced light and power in Mexico and 
Spain. They represent only a part of his 
labors, for the whole world was his field. 
Nowhere did he achieve ee striking re- 
sults as in Brazil. 

When he started his surveys less than 
twenty-five years ago, heat, light, power 
and telephone communication in Rio were 
archaic. The street cars were mule-hauled, 
illumination did not illumine, and one of 
the current jokes was that you could walk 
to a man more quickly than you could get 
him by telephone. Today in Rio, thanks to 
the efforts of the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, 
Light and Power Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Light and Power, 260,000,000 
people are carried each year over 257 miles 
of tramway. The brilliant electric illu- 
mination at night has given the capital the 
name of the Fairyland City. Nearly 80,000 
telephones are in operation and the long- 
distance service has been extended through- 
out the republic. 

This is only part of the work inaugurated 
by Doctor Pearson. At Sao Paulo a similar 
light and traction system has been installed. 
In addition, the rich water power of the 
state of Sao Paulo is being capitalized to 
drive machinery on the farms and in the 
factories. All this is done by the Sao Paulo 
Tramway, Light and Power Company, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Ltd. 


War on the Hookworm 


That the North American engineer is 
wideninz his field in Brazil is evidenced in a 
unique contract entered into by Leonard 
Kennedy & Co, to raze Castle Hill, which is 
part of the harbor environment at Rio. 
It was made possible by a loan of $12,000,- 
000 obtained through a New York bond 
house. Castle Hill has prevented the nor- 
mal industrial growth of the capital, and 
though highly ornamental, has not been 
particularly useful. Its removal will pro- 
vide a large new area for office buildings as 
well as a public park. The economic im- 
portance of the location can best be under- 
stood when I say that it bears the same 
relation to Rio that Battery Park does to 
the lower part of Manhattan Island. 

All our endeavor is not in the line of ma- 
terial things. Two notable contributions 
to the social, physical, moral and national 
uplift of Brazil will serve to round out this 
section. The first is the work being accom- 
plished by our naval mission, which is 
headed by Rear Admiral N. A. McCully. 
Under its direction the entire Brazilian 
Navy is being reorganized and put on an 
efficient basis. 

This naval service brings to mind an 
episode which sheds further light on politics 
in Brazil. One of the most familiar sights in 
Rio harbor is afforded by the two Brazilian 
battleships, the Sao Paulo and the Minas 
Geraes. Travelers have seen them there 
inactive so long that they seem to have 
taken root. There was a reason for this 
permanency. These ships have never gone 
into action save as an aid in the revolutions 
that almost annually disturb the peace and 
disrupt the economic structure. So iene 
was the hazard they represented that for a 
long time they were stripped of all am- 
munition except blank charges for salutes. 
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In the last revolution—or rather 
that is still going on—the Sao Pay 
spectacular part, but this is a later 
The second phase is expressed 
the Rockefeller Foundation is ( 
stamp out hookworm, yellow fe 
malaria. Only the first named 
dread ills which ravage manking 
countries remains a menace, audit 
wane. Beggars, cured of hoo 
become self-respecting membe 
munity. The agricultural o 
creased through the new life pi 
laborers. The Rockefeller T 
in Rio is educating women to 
nurses. The first class was gr; 
year, and its hygienic as well as 
ence has already been felt. 
Brazil is so big and the po 
development so vast that, as i 
with China and to a lesser de 
it is difficult to discriminate in 
limited appraisal. A few of h 
especially those with world 
cance that touch our produc 
must be cited. None is so i 
rubber, which, like petroleum 
field of international politics. 


The Wild Rubber § 


Rubberis of peculiar interest 
States, since we are by far the] 
sumer. Three great industri 
manufacturing, automotive and oil 
the motor car, are dependent upon 
material. Four-fifths of our h 
imports—they are only EB 
by raw silk, sugar and coffee— 
automobile tires. Our annual bill 
crude is near the $300, 000,000 
Because of the shrinkage in the F 
output, we must depend mainly on 
owned sources of supply in Ceylon 
Malay States. In this English cor 
the rub—or I should say the pull. 

To comprehend fully the rubber 
it is being stretched almost to thet 
point—you must first get a brief gli 
the rise and decline of the industry 
zil, where it originated. For ye 
Amazon Valley, together with the 
Congo, provided the bulk of crude 
The South American area led by 
margin. The all-valuable preduct 
the so-called wild variety, since i 
tracted from trees that grow wil 
principal rubber-bearing territory 
state of Para, whose port of the san 
has become synonymous with th 
kind of raw material employed, es 
where hardness is required. 

The existence of rubber was f 
served soon after the discovery of A 
The early explorers noticed that 
Indian tribes of South America 
with a ball composed of an elastic 
silient substance which was drawn 
tree. Subsequently it was found 
possessed the power of erasing leai 
marks. Hence came the name 
rubber. The rubber tree, however, 
scientifically identified until well i 
eighteenth century. 

If those early garnerers of rubber,’ 
in Brazil, had visioned the motor ag 
day they would have exercised m¢ 
in conserving the forests. This br 
to one reason for the near-collaps¢ 
activity in South America. Ga 
and preparing wild rubber is a la 
and health-wrecking process. | 
in a word, the rubber tree is tapp 
gives forth a milky substance calle: 
which is put on a paddle and eookec 
wood fire. The sticky, brownist 
pliable residue which collects on the 
is the much-desired rubber. 

This sounds very simple, but t 
and hardship involved are great. 
into which the latex flows must be e 
daily and the average laborer in thes 
region watches from 70 to 125 trees 
Moreover, during the cooking pro! 
must stand over the fire, which mea 
he inhales the smoke. Labor there 
vital factor in the industry. 

(Continued on Page 213) f 
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‘tinued from Page 210) 
she high tide of Brazilian rub- 
inflation ruled. Scores of alien 
loited the area in every sense. 
vere made through the sale of 
the workers were driven to the 
jnaos, located about 1000 miles 
‘outh of the Amazon, was as gay 
« during the height of the rubber 
sany frenzied mining town in 
(stralia or South Africa after a 
« It was likewise an important 
varket. There was a saying that 
vent into Manaos in those days 
‘our conscience and your char- 
de. 
obile production expanded, the 
ubber output did not keep pace 
ind, The reason was that the 
ibelled against the conditions 
sh they were forced to toil. They 
‘reign domination, and the Indi- 
jomprised a considerable portion 
br, quit and went back to their 
3esides, the process was primi- 
shermore, whole forests had been 
because of lack of proper atten- 
jemand for rubber increased and 
»s, because the Congo crop had 
‘led, had to be created. 
alt: was the introduction of so- 
livated, or plantation, rubber in 
dies by both the British and the 
it mainly the former. The story 
Jan Englishman went to Brazil 
led out seeds through Para on 
ic that he was procuring botan- 


ens. ‘Some of these seeds were 
Kew, in England, and the slips, 
ting, were shipped to Ceylon. 
he beginning of plantation rub- 
today rules the market and pro- 
‘ith the major part of our crude 
There formerly Brazil shipped us 
the rubber we used, she now, 
as only with a bare one-tenth, 
jhis is dwindling. 
‘ould be no objection to our use 


ein rubber, but our good cous- 


fe in the tight little island across 
‘ic have clamped down such a 
ithe product that at the moment 
2 are paying through the nose. 
ie rubber industry from collapse 

overproduction, Britain, at the 
. of the Colonial Office, inaug- 
11923 what is known as the Ste- 
striction Act. Under it exports of 
| restricted by 60 per cent of the 
1920, with a sliding scale to meet 
*. In consequence, rubber has 
in the London warehouses while 
‘for the material with which to 
‘actories going. 


itin’s Rubber Monopoly 


witable happened, because rubber 
‘om 173% cents to $1.04 a pound. 
( consider that we import nearly 
ins a year you get some idea of the 
John Bull’s monopoly on our 
(k. Unprecedented demand has 
it the basic reason is in the sys- 
‘on prevents the natural flow of 
In other words, rubber, as the 
lyer finds it, is far from elastic. 
ily, it is practically impossible 
(establish rubber-crop sources of 
4 least for a good many years. 
i rubber interests have started 
is in Sumatra and Java, but the 
not only small compared with the 
{t rubber is slow in development. 
h output is not a large factor. A 
nsive Yankee effort to produce 
under way in the Philippines, 
atic conditions are favorable. 
also established experimental sta- 
\Mexico and Florida. Meanwhile 
ales the rubber roost, and inci- 
jer rubber companies are paying 
at dividends. 

testion naturally arises, why not 
lian rubber back on the map? 
Miculties lie in the way. Future 
n of wild rubber in the Amazon 
epend upon the price trend, 
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which will in turn hinge upon the coming 
demand and the expansion of cultivated 
areas in the East. Wild rubber is no longer 
a determining factor in the course of the 
world market. 

At the height of the boom period in 1912 
the maximum output in the Amazon Val- 
ley was 49,416 tons. This was only a fourth 
of our consumption last year. The valley 
today lacks both capital and men. In order 
to increase production materially it would 
be necessary to gather together the surplus 
labor of the entire area, to import workers 
from the northern states of Ceard and 
Maranhao, and to locate and build supply 
stations and stores. Roads and trails would 
have to be cleared of jungle growth. Funds 
are not available to do this quickly, no 
matter how greatly the price rises. It 
would be done eventually out of profits, 
assuming good prices continued; but this 
requires time. Finally, what liquid capital 
is available for rubber is being employed on 
the East Indies plantations, where labor is 
cheap and abundant and ease and perma- 
nency of crop are assured. 


Brazilian Diamonds 


Linked with the decline in rubber is the 
kindred slump in diamonds, which were so 
long associated with the riches and the ro- 
mance of Brazil. Here the shrinkage is 
proportionately greater. Half a century 
ago the diamonds of Brazil were rivaled 
only by the output of India, with her tradi- 
tion of the real Golconda. They sparkled 
on the turbans of rajahs and in the crowns 
of kings and queens. Our importation was 
an. important factor. Today they have 
almost ceased to figure in the market as 
compared with the output of other coun- 
tries. 

What cultivated rubber did to the wild 
article, the discovery of diamonds in South 
Africa and the Belgian Congo did to the 
Brazilian jewel. As with rubber, the South 
American yield could not compete with that 
of the rest of the world. Nearly everybody 
is interested in diamonds. Hence a few 


words about the break-up of the Brazilian | 


field will not be amiss. 

The Brazilian diamond belt is mainly in 
the state of Minas Geraes, where the dis- 
covery was made in interesting circum- 
stances. This region had been rich in gold 
for centuries. The first diamonds—all the 
workings are in the open—were uncovered 
by the gold miners, who used them as 
counters in their games of chance. 

Curiously enough, almost a similar inci- 
dent led to the opening up of the great 
South African fields. The son of a Boer 
woman living near Hopetown, on the Orange 
River, used the stones that strewed the 
river bank as playthings. One of them 
sparkled and he gave it to his mother. It 
proved to be a rough diamond weighing 
nearly twenty-four carats. The famous 
rush to the Vaal followed soon after. 

In the heyday of her diamond prosperity 
Brazil produced some famous stones. As- 
sociated with the Star of the South, as the 
most widely known of the South American 
jewels is called, is an interesting story. It 
was discovered by a slave negress, who 
received her freedom and a pension for life 
as a reward for finding it. It weighed 
2541% carats and ultimately sold for $500,- 
000. The largest stone ever found in Bra- 
zil—the Braganza—is said to have weighed 
1680 carats. A smaller Brazilian diamond 
of purer quality, which is registered as the 
Regent of Portugal, is valued at more than 
$1,000,000. 

Although Brazil has lost out both in rub- 
ber and in diamonds, she has other immense 
potentialities. Her cotton production, 
which ranks first in the South American 
output, with Peru second, is of moment to 
us because it is being largely encouraged by 
the British, who want to make themselves 
as independent of the United States staple 
as possible. At the cotton conference held 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1922 the British dele- 
gates stated that Great Britain would be 
willing to import 1,000,000 bales of 
Brazilian cotton, which is twice the present 
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Wheeler Hall, University of California 


have FINNELL cleaned floors 


California is but one of the great universities of America 
that have adopted the FINNELL SYSTEM of Electric Scrub- 
bing, Waxing and Polishing. Among others are the Uni- 
versities 


p 


Pansy 


of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina,Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, Yale University, Harvard, and Cornell. 


Institutions of higher learning naturally welcome the 
most modern and most effective method of floor cleaning. 
The old ways have no place in buildings dedicated to scien- 
tific research in the cause of progress. Neither should 
they find place in any business or public institution 
where good merchandise is made or sold, where appre- 


ciative people work or eat, wherever hopes and efforts 
are dedicated to serving a discriminating public. 


Saves its Cost Quickly in Factories, 
Office Buildings, Hotels, Stores, Etc. 


The FINNELL SYSTEM scrubs floors cleaner at an average 
cost of only 744 cents per hundred square feet including 
labor and supplies. It saves its cost in from three months 
to two years. More than sixty-five hundred users testify 
to its success for both scrubbing and polishing. 


Whatever the purpose of your building, whatever the 
area of your floor, there is a right size among the various 
models of FINNELL Scrubber to scrub your floors incom- 


arably cleaner than any other method at a substantial 
saving in time, labor and money. 


FREE BO OKLET! Let users tell you the 
i many advantages of the FINNELL SYSTEM. Write for 
#4 copy of “Your Questions Answered by Users.” Address 


oxy FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
Established 1906 
109 Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters 
for Nineteen Years 
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SYSTEM 
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LECTRIC Scrubbing 
and ‘Polishing 
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WESTON 
MODELS 301 and 506 
Voltmeters for Panel Mounting 


Precision, craftsmanship of assembly, beauty of ap- 


pearance, rigid testing—above ll, 


ruggedness and 


dependability—give these Weston Voltmeters an un- 
usual distinction in the radio field. 


These Models 301 and 506 Panel Voltmeters are 
actual radio necessities. Placed on the panel of your set, 
they insure correct voltage and longest life from tubes 
and batteries, accurate tuning, volume and clearest 


tone. 


Ask your dealer to show you the difference. 


Weston instruments have achieved an enviable posi- 
tion here as in every commercial and scientific phase 
of the Electrical Measurement Art. 


Weston Table 
Radio Volt- 
meter Model 
489. A com- 
plete, portable, 
double range 
testing instru- 
ment in a beau- 
tiful Bakelite 
case. $13.50. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


“WESTON 


Pioneers since IS88 


This booklet, 
““Weston Radio 
Instruments,”’ 
tells you how to 
test your set. 
Send for a com- 
plimentary 
copy. 
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crop. Cotton production in the north of 
Brazil, however, is likely to be slow because 
of the backwardness of the people. The 
English have high hopes of Sao Paulo as a 
cotton area, but it cannot compete with 
coffee, which is much more profitable. 
One of the Brazilian stand-bys is cocoa. 


‘She produces 12 per cent of the world pro- 


duction and is only surpassed by the Gold 
Coast of Africa. One state—Bahia—pro- 
vides 11 per cent of the entire Brazilian 
harvest. In the short space of fifteen years 
the world crop of cocoa bean has increased 
from 2,483,284 bags to 6,787,467 bags, or a 
gain roughly of 173 per cent. Consumption 
has kept pace, for it has grown 170 per 
cent. This is a record that tea and coffee 


‘cannot beat. The World War was a factor 
‘because it brought the realization that 


cocoa was more than a luxury. 

One Brazilian product is unique. What 
tea is to the European, notably the Brit- 
isher, maté is to various South Amer- 
icans, particularly the residents of Brazil, 


_Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. In 


some places it rivals coffee in consumption. 


It is a nonalcoholic drink made from leaves . 


that grow on a bush from twelve to twenty 
feet in height. Maté has useful medicinal 
qualities and is an excellent blood purifier. 


|One reason why the Brazilians and Ar- 


gentines can eat so much meat without suf- 
fering injurious effects is that they consume 
vast quantities of this drink. Most of the 
natives take it without sugar. 

Sum up Brazil and you discover that the 
reason why her transport lags, and why her 
immense resources are not in a more ad- 
vanced stage of development, is the chronic 
unrest expressed in almost continuous revo- 
lution. Alongside her, Peru is a piker. 
Though it is true that she needs popula- 
tion, that the climate in the north disarms 
energy and that most of the labor is ineffi- 
cient, deep down, the real obstacle to prog- 
ress is politics. 

Another handicap little appreciated by 
the federal states grows out of the large 
powers bestowed by. the federal constitu- 
tion on the states, which number twenty. 
Each has its own president. Some are so 
isolated as to have as little direct relation 
with Rio de Janeiro as various remote 
Chinese provinces. have with Peking. 
Others, such as S40 Paulo, are so rich and 
powerful that they comprise self-contained 
principalities within the larger republic. 


State’s Rights Disputes 


Sao Paulo, for example, has its own army, 
is now buying a fleet of aeroplanes and con- 
cludes agreements with sovereign powers 
that have the virtual force of treaties. 
Many of the states are jealous of her power 
and prosperity. The Paulistas, as the citi- 
zens of the great coffee-growing common- 
wealth are called, in turn feel aggrieved 
because they pay a disproportionate share 
of the revenues of the federal government 
and therefore contribute to the support of 
weaker and less productive states. The 
secession of Sao Paulo is among the many 
possibilities for further dislocation in 
Brazil. 

The tendency of the federal government 
is to reduce, or at least try to minimize, the 
importance of the states; but some of 
them, notably Sao Paulo and Rio Grande 
do Sul, are strong enough to resist success- 
fully. This causes incessant friction. The 
national government can supplant a state 
régime by intervention as in Argentina. 
This has lately been done in the states of 
Rio de Janeiro and Amazonas. 

Another perennial sore spot is the army, 
which has a long political pull. The idea 
of militarism prevails and a president, with 
the land forces at his back, is in a strong 
position. The navy is naturally jealous; 
which explains why the fleet is always mix- 
ing up in national affairs. The officers of 
the army are mainly recruited from the old 
Portuguese families, which means that they 
are proud and highly sensitive. | 

The natural result of all this interstate 
bicker is a conspicuous lack of adminis- 
trative capacity. Finances have been in 
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disorder for years. Deficit after ¢ 
met with emergency loans, because 
of least resistance is invariably { 
There is a preponderance of superfiy 
underpaid officials. Public office 
often regarded as a private gn 
many perquisites. Government jj 
as a rule, and the first to admit it 
Brazilians themselves, is both cor 
incompetent. This frank revelatig 
solutely essential to an adequate | 
hension of what is going on. ; 

Now you can understand why ] 
in continuous ferment. Almost fj 
day of the overthrow of the empire 
revolt has stalked about. The fir 
dent, General Deodoro da Fonse 
was overthrown, established the pr 
and comparatively few of his su 
have served full terms. The nayy} 
a powerful agent in insurrection. Ii 
most of its practice by training | 
upon the national capital with ho 
tent. 

To write the history of Brazil w 
republic therefore is to catalogue 
tions. What concerns us is the 
which began in July of last year an 
continues sporadically in the s0 
serves to introduce the president, 
Bernardes, who occupies a uniqi 
among South American chief execy 


A Self:sMade Braziliai 


A country lawyer from the state 
Geraes, Bernardes is in every sens 
made man. His first money was ¢ 
clerk in a mercantile establishme | 
saved enough to give himself a coll 
cation. 

While pursuing his law studies, hi 
as a newspaper reporter. Havin; 
stinct for politics, he became suci 
deputy to the Federal Congress, § 
of the Treasury of Minas Geraes- 
these Brazilian states has its own ¢| 
and governor of the commonwealth, 
he was elected president of Brazil. 
only forty-seven years old at the t 

Bernardes has none of the arts | 
popular favor, for he is plain an 
His is perhaps the best economic 
the republic. At once he antagon 
old political guard by cutting down 
ment expenses. This was bad eno 
he was also guilty of lése-majeste. 
his campaign for the presidency, 
alleged to have been written by I 
published in a leading newspaper, 
persions on the military class. The 
once revolted, but this disorder ¥ 
stamped out. The military caste h 
forgiven him. 

No sooner was Bernardes in p0\ 
he began to weed out officers unfri 
the administration. The natural 1 
thing happened. On July fifth | 
revolution on a considerable scale b 
in the city of Sdo Paulo. It wast 
by officers, antagonistic to the p 
who seized the local barracks. Le 
ernment troops opposed them 
twenty-two days the center of tl 
world was a bloody battle groun 
nardes sent an army down and 
was bombarded. On the night | 
twenty-seventh the rebels retire 
south and government troops t 
session. ; 

This revolution had more Sig! 
than the ordinary civil war in Bi) 
expressed the general discontent ’ 
present government, under whic} 
costs have soared and unemployn} 
been general. In addition to office! 
cal to Bernardes, it enlisted many P) 
who believed that Bernardes Wi 
ning legislation that discriminate?) 
them. | 

The upheaval was planned to inc 
whole country, because disaffectio 
As in most revolutions, somebody 
and it was pulled off ahead of § 
Had the original scheme been car 
there is little doubt that Bernard 
have been overthrown and a mi 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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_up. Since the debacle at Sado 
‘rebel leaders have carried on a 
‘arfare in several of the southern 
acially Rio Grande do Sul, and it 
(the government $150,000 a day 
‘em segregated. This is a drain 
| finances, already overburdened. 
sode of the revolution must be 
ecause, among other revelations, 
shat at least part of the Brazilian 
‘nued to run true to form. When 
sloose at SAo Paulo the leaders 
in the codperation of the battle- 
Paulo and Minas Geraes, then in 
of Rio, to take the initiative in 
ie of the capital. On July fifth, six 
sers of the Sao Paulo rose against 
riors, took possession of the ves- 
ening fire on the fortresses that 
lie port, steamed out to sea. The 
was out of commission and could 
t the escaping vessel. Although 
vatteries blazed without intermis- 
9 one of their shells took effect 
je fine target that the Sao Paulo 


wrence is that, knowing the short 
izilian revolutions, the officers had 
‘to sink $3,000,000 worth of the 
| ssets. 

1; as it may, the So Paulo soon 
‘self not only literally at sea but 
every way. It was impossible to 
2 with the rebels at Sao Paulo, 
i was none too good, so the ship 
f Montevideo. Here the muti- 


2 interned in care of the Salvation 
31 the ship was restored to the 
Navy. At Montevideo last April 
‘rebel sailors who had dashed out 
irbor with flags flying and guns 
engaged in the prosaic task of 
te cans and loading barges for the 
ia Oil Company, the Uruguayan 
atine subsidiary of the Standard 
ersey. Their skins were safe and 
‘a meal ticket. The average Bra- 
$ no more. 


tleventh-Hour Interview 


[ reached Rio in May, Bernardes 
x the life of a hermit. It was gen- 
lieved that he was marked for 
tion. The story was current that 
iot only purchased but cooked his 
im. He never left the presidential 
hich was strongly guarded. Motor 
‘forbidden to pass within a block 
\trance. He had declined to re- 
1eral Pershing. 

ed that my visit to Brazil would 
plete without an interview with 
n center of the country, but it 
hopeless. Circumstance played 
hands. Although Rear Admiral 
head of our naval mission, had 
tio four months, he had not been 
ay his respects to the president, 
he had denied himself to every- 
made a request for an audience 
Ambassador Edwin V. Morgan, 
the way, has held his post in 
‘thirteen years. After I had been 
r a month and had despaired of 
he president, I was informed 
the embassy at the eleventh hour, 
Sailing in two days, that the chief 
‘would receive the admiral, his 
myself. 

‘uesday afternoon, when Rio was 
0 and when a morning coat felt 
armor, we drove to the palace. I 
e naval men their cool white uni- 
‘here were troops and detectives 
lothes everywhere. Never was a 
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Russian czar more zealously protected. 
After a short wait, we were ushered into a 
long reception room, hung with portraits 
of former presidents, which gave on a lovely 
garden. A peace that was in sharp con- 
trast with the political tumult that raged 
around the chief occupant of the chamber 
hung over the place. 

I stood chatting with the master of cere- 
monies while Admiral McCully and his 
aides were introduced and had their brief 
say. 

I was thus enabled to observe the presi- 
dent. He is of medium height, with pale 
face, and looks more like a provincial ad- 
vocate than the head of a nation. His whole 
appearance is unprepossessing. He wore 
an ordinary business suit. What impressed 
me most was his harried look. 


No Need for Reds 


When my turn came he asked me to sit 
alongside the ambassador on a couch, and 
we indulged in the usual complimentary 
preliminaries. Bernardes speaks only 
Portuguese and Mr. Morgan - therefore 
acted as interpreter. At the outset the 
president expressed his pleasure at my 
coming to Brazil, saying: 

“Tt is only by seeing this great country 
of ours that your people can form any idea 
of its immense possibilities for development. 
We need your capital and hope to have 
much of it in the future. North Americans 
are always welcome here and I trust that 
many Brazilians will visit the United States 
of America.” 

That the president is not without a sense 
of humor is shown by his remark on the 
Brazilian exclusion of Bolsheviks. The am- 
bassador had told him of my visit to Russia 
last year and I congratulated him on the 
measures he had taken to keep out the Reds. 
His comment was: 

“We have, unfortunately, so much dis- 
order in Brazil that we have no need or 
desire to import any.” 

In conclusion Bernardes said: 

““We must have peace and order in Brazil 
and the way to them at the moment is diffi- 
cult. The obstacles can and will be over- 
come, and especially those that impede our 
economic expansion. As I see them, both 
North and South America are in reality one 
America with a common destiny. Between 
your country and mine exists a traditional 
friendship and my great hope is that it will 
endure.” 

Whatever his other mistakes, Bernardes 
is sound economically, inspiring the im- 
pression that he has a sincere desire for 
fiscal and other reforms. He is almost 
powerless, because the political system 
which holds him in its toils has frustrated 
many of his progressive efforts so far. This 
is a national misfortune. 

That Brazil is in process of change is 
obvious to the most casual observer. How 
will it end? Unless there is a drastic house 
cleaning all around she will not realize her 
destiny and Argentina will leave her even 
farther behind than now. 

Bernardes’ term will expire next year. 
There is a wide belief that he will be suc- 
ceeded by Washington Luiz, a former presi- 
dent of the state of Sao Paulo and one of the 
strong men of the republic. If this happens, 
and the country can meanwhile survive the 
unrest which seems to be her chief heritage, 
an era of expansion will undoubtedly follow. 
With her size and her resources, Brazil 
could make herself mistress of that southern 
world. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with South 


America. The next will be devoted to coffee. 
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~and It's Your Home / 


~~ 


HE close of a busy day. Riding homeward, 
ward to a happy evening with family and fr 
good—serene and peaceful 


full of joy and gladness. 


you look for- 
iends. Life is 


And 


then—far in the distance you hear the shriek “of a fire-siren! 


Nearer and nearer comes the clangor of bells—a 


breathless 


pause as the speeding fire truck overtakes and passes you. 
You wonder whose house is in danger. And, as you watch, 


the truck swings into your street. Could it be—? 


hardly— 


and yet—turning your corner you see that it is—your home! 


The peaceful haven of happiness you left in the morning is a 
raging inferno of crackling flame! Your lips form the ques- 
tions your heart dares not ask—“‘Are they safe? Mywife—my 
boy—my baby?’’ What wouldn’t you give now for sure pro- 
tection—for complete safety for your threatened loved ones! 


Kill Fire at the Start 
Instantly—with 


Fyur-Fyt 


Such a harrowing experience need never be yours. 


er 


A little forethought—a 


few dollars—and your home and family are safe from devastating flame. 
Fyr-Fyter Super-Products, quickly and easily handled, kill fire before it 
can make headway—smother it with a blanket of harmless chemical vapor 


that snuffs it out in an instant. 


Our Representatives 
Will Show You How! 


Each Fyr-Fyter representative is a competent 
Fire Prevention Expert—thoroughly trained— 
and fully qualified to prescribe the necessary fire 
prevention equipment you need. He will ex- 
plain to you the exclusive superior features of 
Fyr-Fyter Super-Products that have caused them 
to be approved by (Fire) Underwriters and used 
by the United States Government, the Standard 
Oil Company, Ford Motor Company, General 
Motors Corporation and thousands of hospitals, 
institutions, industria! plants, stores, homes, etc. 


Clip the coupon below, put an X in (1) UJ or write 
us, and we will send complete information and the 
name of our representative in your section. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
971 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


(611) 


MEN 
WANTED 


Increasing demand 
for Fyr-Fyter Super- 
Products makes it 
necessary for us to 
increase our sales 
force. Earnest, con- 
scientious workers 
are making 


$300 to $600 


a month 


We have some choice 
territory still open 
for a few good men. 
If interested, clip 
the coupon below, 
put an X in (2) O 
and mail it today. 


FYR-FYTER CO., 971 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 
Please send me full information regarding 
(1) O Fyr-Fyter for my own use 


O. 


(2) O Your proposition for salesmen. 


Namesa = = _ ee 


Address 2. som 
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Dixies. 


Aan eet know what’s good. They have been 


quick to appreciate this new ice cream treat. 


Ice cream in Drxrrs is one of those rare good things 
that parents enthuse about, too. They're glad to have 
the children eat the pure, wholesome cream that the maker 
has sealed into these dainty blue-and-white containers. 


t Constantly alert to make your favorite refreshment still 
more delicious and convenient, ice cream makers all over 

the country are freezing cream in Drxtes, two flavors in 

each generous nickel portion. Dealers, too, have been 

quick to recognize the opportunity to render you an added 

service, while saving time and trouble for themselves. 


The ice cream maker’s name is on the top of every 
Drxtg; ask for the cream you like best. If you don’t find 
it in a Dixie, send us the name. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Dix Individual Drinking Cups are found in the stations and 
coaches of railroads, in offices, theatres, hotels, restaurants and at 
the better soda fountains. At most drug, stationery and department 
stores, you can get Dixie Drinking Cups in convenient cartons for 
home or picnic use. 


ae 
NOT LESS TAP as 


at 


OIXTES 


Packed with your favorite ice cream 


DIARY OF A FOREST RANG 
WIRE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


After he had them all under way, the 
supervisor packed up the spools of wire on 
the mule and with two men rode up the 
trail after the rest. An hour later one of 
them on foot came into the yard carrying 
a big spool of wire on a round stick from 
which he had unrolled the wire down the 
cafion side from the top, it being much 
easier to run it out coming down than going 
up. He said another man was unrolling 
wire out from the top over a fairly level 
country. After hooking up the end of his 
wire to the iron field phone, he started back 
to join the men. 

About two o’clock I answered a ring at 
the phone and it was the fire camp. They 
had run that insulated wire right along the 
ground and their voices were as clear as if 
it were an all-metallic circuit. Maybe 
they didn’t keep me busy for the rest of the 
day. I had long-distance calls from the 
supervisor’s office and felt myself quite an 
important person, if I do say it. 


JUNE 20TH: Jim’s back again from the 
big fire. Burned about 5000 acres and cost 
Uncle Sam about $1000 to stop it, to say 
nothing of the timber destroyed, which they 
haven’t yet estimated. Jim thinks it started 
from lightning. Lightning causes about a 
third of all the forest fires, the fire-manual 
book says. Worst of all, they are often in 
the hardest possible places to reach. Or- 
dinary man-caused fires naturally begin 
along roads or trails and the rangers can 
reach them with comparative ease. Also 
they can often discover the cause, and if 
it’s a man fire, they get the man nine times 
out of ten. But lightning has a habit of 
striking most any old place, and often the 
boys have to chop trails through the under- 
brush or fight their way up and down tre- 
mendous cafions and over down timber 
where it’s hard to take food and supplies. 

Jim says there are certain mountains 
where lightning strikes ten times as often 
as it does elsewhere. It strikes on certain 
slopes much oftener than others; but he 
says that as far as they can make out, it 
makes no difference what kind of timber it 
is—pine, oak, spruce, fir or cottonwoods 
are all the same to lightning. Only thing is 
that the pines take fire easier than most any 
other kind of timber, but the lightning has 
no eyes, nor does it pick out certain kinds 
of trees in preference to others. 


JUNE 21st: Poor Jim was a sight when 
he got home. Can’t say he looked any 
worse than the rest; but he’s Jim, and that 
made all the difference in the world to me. 
His eyebrows were singed off, he had ten 
days’ scraggly beard on his face, and where 
it wasn’t hair it was black dirt smeared 


looked like burnt holes in a | 


The Chuck Wagon and Mess Box of a Colorado Cattle Outfit a 


September 


with pitch pine mixed with sw 
were red and bloodshot. 1e 
burned off both his heavy bo 
walked along the fire line 
was all out before they left, 
dozen holes burned in his shi 
ers. Looked like a singed 
but I surely was glad to hay 
once more. é 

Jim declared he was too f 
sleep to stop to clean up, an 
minutes after the crowd left 
the world, and we both slept 
ing until the sun was shining st 
the cafion and the little cloe 
almost noon. I didn’t tell Jim; 
as he dropped off to sleep the 
I cut the phone out, deter 
should not be bothered with 
thing ringing us up until he h 
a little on sleep. 


JUNE 24th: Jim’s birthday. 
by riding over to Jim Cart’s sh 
see how his herder was handli 
When we found the sheep t! 
hillside and about the pretties 
ever seen. The herder and Ji 
siderably about the feed and | 
would last. The Basco said he 
stampede yesterday, caused b 
bear that suddenly appeared 
rocky bluff above where the s 
lying down comfortably. 
only one snort, but that w: 
inside of ten seconds the y 
1500 ewes.and 1300 lambs w: 
down the side of the hill like 
There was a narrow ditch in 
into it they went pell-mell, t 
filling with sheep, to be tra: 
or smothered by the rest go! 
They ran about 300 yards far 
looked around, began to wo 
was all about, then every ewe 
set up a bawl for her lamb th 
sponded to by every lamb. ( 
little ditch the herder said | 
twenty dead ewes. Took him ani 
tender all the rest of the day te 
pelts being worth three dollars 

Herding sheep seems like @ 
monotonous, lonely life; b 
these Bascos would rather her 
own a bank or do anything els 
We had dinner with the herder, 
some of the best Dutch-oven 
ever eaten. Made them of 
These, with fresh lamb cho 
strong it would float an iron 
pickles and “‘lick”’ for dessert n 
good meal. 
(Continued on Page 2: 


i 


(ontinued from Page 218) 

oth: We stayed at the sheep 
; night, because Jim wanted to 
sto a spring about five miles from 
to see about. having it dug out 
syater piped into a trough so the 
4 water more easily. Sometime 
te night I was awakened by the 
of distant thunder. Jim said it 
sheep running. Something had 
»m—a coyote’s howl; the swoop 
eaight bird down close over the 
sf to inspect them; perhaps a 
oear—and away the whole bunch 
wild, senseless race. 

4; the herder throw back the flaps 
«t and then came a deafening re- 
ch gave me a frightful scare. It 
-erder’s rifle. When its echoes died 
ye was silence for a moment, then 
j;ance we heard the sheep bawling. 
mined that the shot caused the 
stop running and listen to the new 
he instant they stopped each ewe 
pt once of her-offspring and imme- 
egan bawling for it. Each lamb 
j2d to discover the whereabouts of 
by the same means and pande- 
‘reigned for five minutes. Then 
id having located its mother and 
( a midnight supper, the whole 
roped down where they stood and 
panes were again sound asleep. 


th: Jim wanted to go to town for 
th; but the fire situation was so 
the supervisor didn’t like to have 
iy from the station even for the 
it takes to go down and back, so 
i at home all day long and an- 
jone calls. Fine way to celebrate 
nal ‘birthday. Jim says it’s all 
fever. .This timber has got to be 
m fire and the men of the Forest 
mE ge off to play during the fire 


why T Manica Jim, I guess—just 
he is doing work that is worth 
[doing it for about half the pay a 
ld get for the kind of service these 
ows give the Government. 
Be ‘ 
5th: We have been away for a 
ek on the Beaver Head round-up. 
experience with real cowboys. Jim 
) to check up the calf brandings so 
2ep track of the number of cattle 
1 has on the range. Some of the 
n like to fudge on the rangers and 
“eattle. than their permit allows 
mM says they can add up the sea- 
f branding, multiply it by four 
e pretty close to knowing how 
rimals, from yearlings up, the 
s. Each man has a permit allow- 
0 graze a definite number. If they 
o with more than that number on 
t, they penalize him with a good 
So the rangers follow the round- 
ta check both on calves and grown 
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Jim just loves to chase cows, and, of 
course, as he is a first-class cowboy, they 
were glad of his help. 


JULY 25th: Glory be, we are to move toa 
new ranger station over on the main high- 
way. Jim’s> delighted on my account, 
because now I can see something and some- 
body instead. of being’shut in°day after 
day in this deep cafion, where the sun never 
gets in till almost noon. :He:has gone over 
today to arrange for a team to come and 
move us. 


Juty 26th: My poor little lambkin. A 
wildeat or mountain lion killed. him last 


night. He has always slept up on the porch, | 


but it was a bright moonlight night and he 
was probably feeding around in the yard. 
I heard him cry. out in one terrified 
“‘B-a-a-a,”’ and then all was still. Jim got 
up and opened the door, his automatic in 
his hand. He caught sight of a big dark ob- 
ject just going over the fence. Said he 
guessed it was a lion. Poor-lamby was 
gone the next morning and Jim later on 
found what was left of him up the cafion 
about 100 yards, where the lion had carried 
him. 


AucustT 2nd: After our experience in the 
old cabin, this place seems like a regular 
city home. There is a faucet over the 
kitchen sink, the water being piped in from 
a fine spring’ on the hillside back of the 
house. When I think of the buckets of 
water I drew from that old well. at our 
other station I fairly gloat over the act of 
turning on the water in this kitchen. 

The mail stage goes past every day and 
drops off our sack right at the gate. 
There’s a lot of travel on the road, too, 
and some days I don’t do much but enter- 
tain tourists, who stop in as if the place was 
theirs, stay as long as they like and keep 
me busy answering their fool questions 
about the road, the best camping places, 
where there is good fishing, and can they 
borrow some sugar, theirs is all gone. I bet 
I’m out a quarter in postage stamps 
loaned when I couldn’t take two cents out 
of a dollar bill. How some of these people 


find their way this far from home is quite | 


beyond me. 


AucusT 10th: More fires. Jim has been 
gone a week now and I’d be awfully lone- 
some if it wasn’t for these human interro- 
gation points called tourists. 


AuGustT 12th: The new supervisor came 
along last night on his way to the fire. I 
cooked him two good meals, if I do say it. 
Had fried chicken for breakfast: He ate 
almost a whole chicken. Also he slept in a 
regular bed, with two clean white sheets 
and a pillowcase that I washed myself. 
Paid me fifty cents for each meal and the 
bed. Bet each meal cost us more than that. 
I know I wouldn’t wash two sheets and a 
pillowcase and make a bed for fifty cents of 


Devil’s Head Lookout, Pike Forest, Colorado 
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The STETSONIAN 312 


ROM a wide variety of styles at 

various prices this new Stetson 
soft hat is being presented as the 
leading style for fall. 


OTE TOON HATS 


Styled for Young Men 


LIGHT 
THE FUEL 
\ NO GASOLINE 


To the Millions of Users 
of Shaler Vulcanizers 


You know from actual experience that vulcanizing is 
the easiest and quickest way of making tube repairs 
that last. But perhaps you have used the dozen Patch- 
&-Heat Units that came with your Shaler Vulcanizer. 
If so, don’t forget to get a new supply, which can be ob- 
tained wherever auto accessories are sold for 75c a doz. 

If you’re not a Shaler user, ask one of the millions of 
motorists who are and find out why vulcanizing is the 
easiest and quickest way to fix punctures. You can get 
the “Hole” Outfit for only $1.50 at any auto supply 
dealer’s. Slightly higher in Canada and far West. 

i = 


Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 


. A. SHALER CO. 


SRaLER 
VULCANIZER 
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Othe FLORSHEIM. 
) SHOE 


Building the finest materials into attractive 
styles, and moulding them carefully to 
give that old shoe “feel” is our way of 
earning the appreciation of the man who 
wants shoes that feel as good as they look. 


Most Styles 1O 


a THe FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


esanufacturers ~ CHICAGO 
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Booklet “Styles of the 
Times’’ on Request 


oy 


Tue BELDEN 
Style S-107 


The Shenandoah’s Radiators 
Are Leak-Proofed by “X” Liquid 


Gras radiators of the Shenandoah were instantly cured by “X” 

Liquid, which is standard equipment of the big dirigible wherever 
. oe . . 

she may journey. Uncle Sam demands “X”’ Liquid. He knows by 

years of test and proof how invariably efficient it is in the permanent 

repair of leaky radiators. 

It takes only ten minutes to repair any leaky radiator. 

Keep a can in your car and when a leak develops, just pour ‘X” in the radiator. 

«xX? LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th St., New York 

Factories: Boston and Toronto 

Agents: England and the Continent 

Thomas & Bishop, Ltd. ct 


37 Tabernacle St. 
? London, E, C. 2 
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REPAIRS LEAKS IN AUTO RADIATORS, CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER JACKETS AND STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


“X"' is a liquid, It can 
even be pouredthrougha 
cloth as “X"' contains 
no powder, meal, glue, 
cement, shellac or sol- 
der. Harmless. 
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anybody’s money. He said that was the 
price the Government had established for 
such things. Wonder how they figured it 
out, anyhow. 


Aucust 15TH: Yesterday morning the 
lookout man on Baldy phoned that he 
could see a smoke rising in the thick timber 
about five miles east of the cabin. Said 
from the size and smoke he guessed it was a 
lightning fire; some old snag struck and 
burning all by itself. Jim saddled up and 
struck out for it, taking only an ax and a 
shovel, feeling sure he could handle it with 
those tools and not have to drag a pack 
mule all the way there and back. 


AuGusT 16TH: Jim came home about sun- 
set. When he first turned the corner of the 
horse pasture down the road. I couldn’t fig- 
ure out just what was coming. Jim was in 
the lead on foot, while behind him: came 
Rooster with a woman in the saddle; _ be- 
hind the horse was a strange man. They 
were certainly the most woebegone-looking 
couple you ever saw. While they went into 
our room to clean up, I bustled round and 
got supper. Luckily I had cooked a leg of 
lamb this morning, and with plenty of 
fresh eggs and milk I soon had it ready. 

Jim told me he found the fire in the mid- 
dle of a bunch of pines, with these two 
babes in the woods sitting under a tree 
watching it. They had been lost for two 
days. Came up on the motor stage and 
tried to walk across the country to a resort 
they had stopped at last year. Only about 
five miles, but they got off the trail and 
managed to lose themselves good and 
plenty. They had a lunch with them, and 
after tramping all over the country trying 
to locate the trail, night came on and they 
camped under a big-tree. Man had exactly 
three matches and was afraid to use them 
for fear he might need them worse later on. 
All the next day they wandered through 
the woods. The man climbed half a dozen 
trees, hoping to locate a house or some- 
thing human, but couldn’t see anything but 
trees and more trees. Fortunately he had a 
little automatic with him and managed to 
shoot a couple of rabbits, which gave them 
plenty of food for the time being. They 
used one match to start a fire, over which 
they roasted both rabbits, eating only part 
of one that night. 

“Such a long, weary, hungry night as 
that was,” the poor woman told us. 

About ten o’clock the next morning the 
woman, utterly worn out and half hyster- 
ical, threw herself down on the ground and 
declared she could go no farther. Leaving 
her, the man climbed to the top of a near- 
by cliff, or ledge, from which he hoped to 
get a look over the tops of the trees. He 
found he could see only in one direction, 
and that was along a sort of gap in the tim- 
ber, through which he could see a huge 
granite peak. As he idly looked at the peak 
his eyes caught the gleam of something 


-would scarcely overlook such a p 


glitter came from the sun strik 
in its windows. The top of that p 
many weary miles away, but t) 
that in that lookout was a kee 
woman who was ever on the 
slightest sign of smoke. Like a 
to him how they could be resi 
Half crazy with joy, he to 
cliff to his wife. In five minutes { 
had gathered a great heap of de: 
limbs at the base of a dead pi 9 
fairly by itself. A handful of q 
needles offered a fine starting place 
proposed fire. Very carefully he str 
of the two remaining matches; 
they watched it burst into blaze, ay 
five minutes’ nursing they had a fi 
fire. ab) 
As the cloud of black piteh-pir 
rose skyward above the tree tops h| 
they were saved, for that man on: 


Their dead tree well on fire, the 
ished the second rabbit and waited 
to come. 

Jim found them about noon 
have to tell him their story, 
it the instant he saw them. 
chop the tree down and cut it 
lengths and then bury each sec 
he felt it would be safe to leaye 
the man’s help he did it in a co 
hours. Then, with the won 
Rooster, they started for 
Pretty cute way to get help, J 
even if it did cost him a day’s y 
' |’m gambling they won’t try 
short cuts through the timber ve 


a 
A 


AuGuSsT 18TH: Tomorrow we 
to the top of Coyote Peak to see 
lady lookout in this forest. Her 
isn’t in Jim’s range district, but sh 
watch and ward over most of it 
thinks it is his duty to pay her 
Mostly the men of the forest servii 
get very much excited over her kir 
says they require too much waitin 
district ranger has to see they he 
and wood packed up to the lookow 
such things are scarce; also someb 
to pack all her grub up to her—thn 
the men lookouts attend to for ther 
Jim says, however, that the boys th 
girl is a humdinger, able to take 
herself under all sorts’ of oe 
ask no favors of anybody. We star’ 
peak at daylight tomorrow, to beg 
days.i Si gid oe 

AucusT 20TH: Coyote Peak i 
12,000 feet high, the last 200 a bold 
spire up which you make your 
rough ladders that at times are real 
fying in their opportunities for ™ 
sudden death. 4 

(Continued on Page 225) 


A Ranger Station in Wyoming 


(ntinued from Page 222} 

rl up the mountain isn’t bad, al- 
cave seen better. About halfway 
da bell and around a turn of the 
three burros with empty pack 
The lead burro on seeing us, 
-arew up his head, swung his long 
a etion and gave a loud snort. 

{ mbo,” a voice from somewhere 
hat you stopping for?” 

. the air came a small rock which 
ther Jumbo on the rump, caus- 
start forward. At the same in- 
nder youngish-looking girl came 
. She was dressed in khaki riding 
s)live-green shirt, long laced shoes, 
}: head a broad-brimmed hat. If 
was a picture, she was it, and a 
cure at that. She was one grand 
) me. 

ipped off his horse and as the 


he introduced himself and me. 
ery gracious; said she was Mrs. 
,nd was on her way down to the 
ace on the trail, where she had a 
hich a freighter left her supplies 
wk. Wouldn’t we go on up to the 
e» her husband was holding down 
r her while she was gone? Said 
be back by four. 

oot of the real peak, there was a 
d in which she kept supplies. 
iad to leave our horses and take 
ders for the rest of the way. 

_ speculated as to why her hus- 
sitting up there and letting his 
1e packing of supplies, but when 
) the top and stepped from the 
ato the deck of the station we 
/ answer. Her husband was a 
jareely able to move round the 
i. What a tragedy it all was! He 
‘in, explaining his condition with 
ope in his voice that he was much 
iif he could get over a bad cold 
ight recently would soon be able 
full share of the work. 


lick Last night Mrs. Wallace 
+k about sunset, after having 
ose three burros with supplies, 
*m ahead of her up the trail, un- 
m at the shed 200 feet below and 
oed up those long ladders with a 
ner back weighing fifty pounds. 
gone down and packed up two 
ater for her. He said she had as 
amond hitch on her packs as a 
al packer could have done. They 
oms in the station, one above the 
1e upper one, reached by a stair- 
where they spent most of the 


00m was hexagonal in shape, 
ear round by large windows which 
onderful view of the country in 
‘ction. In the center of this room 
igh table on which was fixed a 
1e forest, properly oriented. On 
was a celluloid overlay on which 
' circle divided on its perimeter 
0ints, or degrees. The center of 
‘is exactly over the point on the 
re the lookout station is located. 
uis celluloid sheet swings an ali- 
anced so it can be swung right 
s circle. At one end of this alidade 
endicular range finder, or sight, 
aall peephole near the top. The 
end has a slender rod about the 
ad pencil, which tapers to a sharp 
which is a small ball about the 
ad of a large pin. The whole 
very much like the sights of a 
ooter’s rifle. When she saw a 
d sight through this peep- 
alidade round until the tip 
3 in an exact line with the 
the smoke. She would then 
ular point or degree on the 
by the alidade and report it 
lsor over the phone. Hanging 
wall, that individual has a map 
the one under the alidade in the 
t showing the other lookouts on 
radjoining forests, each marked 
neh circle in red, with the 360 
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degrees on its outer rim beginning with zero 
at the north. In the center of each circle 
was a small hole through the map and the 
board behind it, out of which hung a light 
cord weighted at the long end. 

If the girl phoned him she had a smoke 
bearing 320 degrees from her station, he 
drew out the cord from her station five or 
six inches and stuck a yellow-headed pin 
at its end. Five minutes later another look- 
out would phone he had a smoke bearing 
sixty degrees from his lookout. By pulling 
out the cord from this last station the 
supervisor could locate the fire at the exact 
point where the two cords crossed each 
other. There he stuck a red-headed pin 
which remained there during the rest of the 
season as a marker for each fire reported. 

Jim tells me they can locate a fire to 
within a quarter of a mile by this clever 
system. 


Below them, the whole world was spread | 


out in a gigantic patchwork of hills, cafions, 
vast masses of dark-green timber, long 
yellow ribbons of roads, here and there a 
cleared field with the settlers’ cabins snug- 
gled away under the trees at one side of the 
clearing. Mrs. Wallace was crazy about 
her work and seemed to get a real thrill out 
of every little wisp of smoke that came 


up from beneath her. She could tell with | 
almost unerring certainty the difference be- | 


tween the smoke rising from a train climb- 
ing over the pass twenty-four miles away 
or that which rose skyward from a sawmill 
hidden by the trees. 

I couldn’t resist asking her if she was not 
afraid when it stormed, especially of light- 
ning. She frankly acknowledged she was, 
and that if she could do so in time, they 
invariably went down the ladder during a 
storm in daylight. But at night they sim- 
ply ‘‘pulled the covers over their heads and 
prayed.” 

She was the bravest, prettiest, most un- 
daunted girl-woman I have ever known. 
They were engaged while he was at college, 
and when he came home threatened with a 
breakdown she married him so she could 
give him the care and nursing the doctors 
told her he needed. Then they came West 
to live in the open for a year, and she, to 
help out their finances, applied for the job 
of lookout, a fairly new work for a woman. 
In their roughing it she had learned to 
pack, so she was able to take care of herself 
very handily, which did much to get her 
the job. 

“Lonesome? My goodness, no! There’s 
scarcely an hour of the day that some in- 
quisitive tourists don’t arrive at the top, all 
of whom must be entertained and fed.” 

Three or four times each night during 
the dangerous season she climbs up into 
the upper story and takes a sweep round 
the horizon with her glasses. Often a red 
glare shows up in the distance and she in- 
stantly calls up the supervisor far below her 
in town to tell him its bearings. 

Late that night Jim and I crawled down 
that 200 feet of wabbly ladders and rough 
granite-bowlder steps to our camp below. 
Sometime during the night Jim pulled at 
the cover of my bed. 

“Look up at the station,” he said. 

Away above us a brilliant starlike glow 
marked where, flashlight in hand, the lady 
lookout was standing on the deck looking 
out into the vast black abyss below her, on 
guard over Uncle Sam’s wonderful forests. 
As I turned over to drop off to sleep my 
last thought was, “‘What devotion to a 
man and a cause!” 


AuGust 28rd: Jim has received a notice 
that his salary was raised $200 a year, be- 
ginning September first. Jim sort of swelled 
up about it, said something about his effi- 
ciency, good reports, and so on. I got into 
the game by asking if he didn’t think the 
meal of fried chicken I furnished the super 
might have had something to do with it; 
also those clean white sheets and a clean 
pillowcase he slept in last time he honored 
us by his august presence. 


Aucust 25th: Jim and I were riding over 
the Wildcat Pass yesterday when we met 
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knit jackets & vests 5 for men & boys 
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UNDREDS of “travelo’-wearing 

dads asked us to make “travelo” 
knit jackets for their sons. We did. 
And NOW you can buy your boy a 
“travelo”’ that combines a// the style, 
beauty, comfort and amazing durabil- 
ity of the nationally famous “‘travelo” 
knit jacket for men. This jacket will 
delight your boy; its modest cost will 
please you. , 

PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 


1909-1915 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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Kerosene Gas Range 


Here is the stove that burns ordinary kerosene for fuel, 
but gives the same uniform and satisfactory results as a 
gas range. Perfect cooking with the least cost for fuel. 
Wherever you live—in the city or in the country—there 
is an Alcazar especially suitable for your kitchen. You can 
choose from a complete assortment of types and models 
from the big Alcazar Oil-Duplex burning wood or coal 
and kerosene, singly or together, to the latest types for 
wood and coal only. Every one is a beauty, too. 


Ask any Alcazar dealer or write to us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


cAleazar } 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


J 
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ON’T let so-called cheap tank balls 
fifty-cent you for life. 
embarrassing swish and gurgle waste water 
at the rate of 355 gallons daily. Here 
is a waste that in many a metered city 


costs $25 a year. 


So, at the slightest trickle in your closet 
tank, get a Mushroom Parabal. 
these tank balls at $1.25 pays for itself the 
first month installed. It can’t leak, shaped 
as it is to fit tightly into the valve seat. It 
can’t split, collapse or swell because it is 
made in one piece of pure, live gum. In 


writing, on the box, is 
a3-year guarantee—but 
the Mushroom Parabal 
lasts indefinitely. 


One of its 3 sizes will fie 
your tank perfectly. Ask 
your plumber. 
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Don’t let their 


One of 


faucet turns. 
Made by 


1106-1114 


: yall il lf Mh 


DOWNTOWN, on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, uptown in the clubs, 
mid-town among the smart tailors, 
out-of-town at the universities—there 
Bostonians’ style originates. And 
their clean lines and superb work- 
manship find you wherever you are. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


| Bono IAN 


SHOES FOR MEN 


COMMON~SENSE 


ank Ball 


WooDWARD 
WANGER Co 


Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties Since De RR oe en ee ae 


$1.25 at Master 
Plumbers’ Only 


Guaranteed 3 years 
“ 


AN the same time you have your 
toilet tank equipped with a 
Mushroom Parabal, ask your 
plumber to put 


NEVER~DRIP 


Washers on all your faucets. This 
is the new washer identified by a 
black stripe—tested and guaranteed 
to outwear a million 


“x 


S. 
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two men, both armed to the teeth. They 
saw Jim’s badge and knew he was a ranger. 
Had he seen anybody passing through the 
country, driving six or eight head of horses, 
in the last two or three weeks? f 

“‘T’m the sheriff of Navajo County,” he 
told Jim, “‘and we are trailing up two men 
who stole a bunch of saddle. horses from a 
cow outfit down in the Verde Valley.” 

Now, one of the odd things each forest 
ranger and everybody else in the Forest 
Service from the forester down has to do is 
to keep a diary. Jim says it-is the best 
training he ever had in all his life. They are 
supposed to put down all sorts of happen- 
ings—weather, where they rode that day, 
what they did, whom they met and all that 
kind of thing. Jim always carries his with 
him in his saddlebags, for he has so many 
memorandums in it he dare not leave it at 
home. Out it came. He turned over the 
pages. 

“Yep,” he says, stopping at one page. 
“Guess. I met your man all right. Listen! 
‘August 13th, Monday: Over to Jim Brad- 
shaw’s to run the lines of his homestead 
for him. On the cut-off trail met two men, 
one white, one Mex, driving ten head good- 
looking horses. Two of them packed. Both 
men well armed. White man had one six- 
shooter on belt and- another in holster 
swinging to saddle just back of his right 
leg. Just drop your hand at your side and 
it lit right on it and all hidden by your 
leg.’ ” 

“That’s our man,” said the sheriff. “‘ Did 
you see any brands on the horses?” 

“Sure thing,’’ says Jim, reading the 
descriptions noted in the diary. 

“That’s the very outfit we want to meet 
up with. What day was it?” asked the 


| sheriff. 


Jim told him the date and lace and said 
the man asked him how far it was to Pleas- 
ant Valley. They were profuse in their 
thanks and rode on. 

“That means I’ll have to go to court 
most likely if they catch those chaps, for 
my diary will be mighty good evidence 
when it comes to convicting them of taking 
the horses out of the country,’’ was Jim’s 
comment as we left them. 

My, I have a lot more respect for a diary 
than I ever had before! Jim said it was a 
very common thing for forest officers to be 
subpcenaed to court with their diaries to 
testify in all sorts of odd cases which they 
happened to put down in the record of a 
day’s work on the forest. 


AUGUST 28TH: Yesterday we went clear 
over to Spirit Lake. It’s in the game refuge 
and Jim was suspicious that some of Jim 
Cart’s sheep herders might be slipping over 
the line and stealing a few days’ grass, for 
sheep grazing is prohibited on the refuge. 

“Too many deer there now for the 
amount of feed that grows,’”’ so Jim said. 

Funny, but I never thought about the 
wild animals—the deer, elk, antelope and 
mountain sheep—needing feed. Someway 
I had the idea they were like Elijah of old 
and were fed by Providence. Jim says they 
are, all right, but that Providence provides 
just about so much feed for the game in the 
way of grass, weeds, browse, and the like, 
and if it’s all eaten off by the sheep and 
cattle the wild things go hungry and pos- 
sibly starve. 

The deer and elk don’t live on air and 
scenery like most sentimentalists seem to 
imagine, but must have something to eat 
just like the sheep and cows. If they don’t 
get it they simply starve to death. That’s 
what these game refuges are for, in part— 
to save feed for the game. 

We got home from the game refuge late 
last night, but it was a great day. We ran 
onto several bunches of elk; the old bulls 
with their grand horns are surely a won- 
derful sight. _These elk were originally 
shipped down here from the Yellowstone 
country. 

Once they had all kinds of elk here, but 
they went fast when the settlers beg to 
come in, until not a single animal was left 
of the thousands that were here as late as 
1880. 


Septembe 


The Yellowstone shipmen 
however. Jim says there are mo 
of them now, and if they don 
open season before many more yee 
let hunters kill off a few, the range 
overstocked and some hard winter 
Nature will balance things up with 
eral die-off. The elk cows were 
their rich brown coats. Some of 
bulls were almost the color of yello 
” 

AvucusT 31st: Yesterday Ih 
survey a homestead for a settler, ” 
est Service allows settlers to locate 
that is capable of being farmed andt 
rangers have to survey it out for th 
place was in a little valley along a 
creek. The man and his wife 
ing there all summer, holding it 
while he worked at the sawmill ab 
miles away. Under a huge lone 
near the creek they had a wall ten| 
holes with a brush shelter aboye if 
ing a roof and a porch. Here they 
cookstove, where the woman ¢ 
cooking. A couple of packing box 
them a cupboard, and at one side 
built a rough frame out of aed 
mill, on which was their mattress | 
could sleep out of doors in 
weather. He had a little patch of a 
potatoes fenced up with barbed wi 
a couple of calves were shut up in 
stockade corral. Their mothers fu 
milk for the family. There were a 
of good-looking Plymouth Rock hi 

They had two children, and m4 
sorry for the mother; she had only 
town once this summer and.up to. 
three or four times. She’s a natiy 
ever, and seems to be content. | 
lines with his compass and I help 
chain it out by carrying the pins. — 

What a lot of things a forest ran; 
have to do! Jim says he learned to 
after he came into the service. 7 
was very irregular, because as far 
sible the Government allows the s¢ 
procure no more timber with his el: 
can be avoided. He can get free ol 
all the timber he needs to fence ar 
cabins, corrals and stables. Sor 
when a long finger of timber runs | 
a valley they run the line straight ¢ 
and let him have the timber, but a 
possible the Government hangs 0 
trees. } 


SEPTEMBER 1st: Jim put in mos} 
day making a map of the homes} 
claim he surveyed yesterday an¢ 
out a report to go with it. Sayst 
was very anxious to get his filin| 
and begin his occupation of the || 
cording to law. Jim thinks it’s t00 | 
raise much of a crop except corn ar 
toes, but that the man wants it ast | 
for a grazing permit, for the Forest 
insists on every man who grazes ¢) 
sheep in a national forest owning 4 
amount of agricultural land. 

“Helps develop the country anc! 
more stable citizens,”’ Jim explaine'| 


SEPTEMBER 7TH: Jim and I ha’ 
gone a week over on the cattle rangt' 
he bossed a lot of men hired to g'! 
larkspur. It’s hard to believe thestc 
cattlemen tell of the ravages done | 
lovely purple flower that city peop | 
vate. They say that in certain | 
years the cattlemen lose as high as 
cent of their herds from eating lark 
always thought animals had a sixtl’ 
it seventh?—sense that caused thet) 
ject poisonous plants when they | 
but Jim says that’s a great misté 
both cattle and sheep die every day! 
range from poisonous plants. Apr 
they do not know any difference. — 


A ® 
SEPTEMBER 8TH: Our nearest ne 
about five miles down the road, phor 
his dog had got mixed up with a pol} 
and wouldn’t Jim come down to hi} 
pull the quills out of his nose and 
‘‘Tt’s a two-man job,” he said. 
(Continued on Page (22) 


Ke 


okies from Page 226) 

de right down,. and there was the 
an Airedale, with his whole face 
cr with the quills. 

like an old maid’s eee i 
yaented. 

‘g’s mouth, tongue and lips were 
it ‘the horrible things and he was 
ith pain that it was dangerous to 
1a ‘The man had been trying to 
> out with a pair of pincers. He 
out. on heavy leather gloves, and 
ig was chained up, they had no 
ble i in getting hold of him by the 
jis neck, although he fought like a 
lien they slipped a heavy gunny 
+him so as to leave only his head 
“his way he could be more easily 
| Jim told the man to get him 
yetrating oil and’ he brought a 
neat’s-foot oil, which Jim said was 
hing. The man and I were both 
)’ know what the oil was for, but 
questions. Jim poured a lot of it 
‘t rag and soaked the dog’s whole 
i the oil wherever there was one 
s fierce little spears. The dog 
jut was reasonably quiet under the 


yi will soften up the quills and 
leome out with very little trouble 
ew moments’ soaking,’’ Jim ex- 
“We will get them out of his head 
| then see what we can do with 
iis mouth, lips and tongue.” 

leech: in avery few moments they 
t out the quills with their fingers, 
iwving followed the quill into the 
ire it softened the cruel hook that 
jo each needlelike point as soon as 
ito the flesh and becomes a little 
rdinarily they have to tear each 
oy main strength. The dog rather 
Go the oil in his mouth, but by be- 
‘land patient they extracted most 
{without much effort, although 
slozen had to be pulled with the 
counted seventy-five in all, big 
|. The man said he had learned a 
( for removing porky quills. 

ai dinner at the ranch and then 
. to the cabin by way of Indian 
vhere we found a cow lying on her 
she water trough. She had evi- 
et thrown into it by the horns of 
mger animal fighting her away 
1water. Jim put one end of his 
ol hind legs and with the other 


.o his saddle horn turned her over 

dragged her out of the trough 
wound She was pretty stiff, for 
* was cold and she had probably 
vernight; but she finally struggled 
t and wandered off onto the range 
‘of grass. Jim’s horse pulled at the 
Irn like an old work horse. 


| 

MBER 9TH: Rode with Jim over to 
vill to scale logs. Jim first has to 
| trees the men can cut, and then 
ly have the logs all banked up at 
| they can’t saw them until he 
(each log at both ends and stamps 
's marking hatchet, which has the 
| S. on its head, about two inches 
aed high enough so that they can 
ied deep into the wood. Jim 
( the logs and I set the figures down 
ile book, each log on a separate 
en that night he had to make an 
“vy of the record and send it in to 
visor, and on that the mill man 
\th the Government for the timber 
.Then we rode out over the cutting 
1 Jim checked over their stumps to 
he men had cut them at the proper 
bout ten inches from the ground, 
to see that they had cut only 
Vaad marked. The marking is done 
Zig a spot as large as the palm of 
ad close to the ground and stamp- 
'. S. onto it with the hatchet. Jim 
ne an old cutting done before the 
ervice got onto the job, and the 
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stumps were all from two to. three. feet 
high—a grand waste of the best part. of the 
tree. I began to realize what could be done 
to save timber if you only tried. 


SEPTEMBER 10TH: Just after we got back 
to the cabin day before yesterday the 
phone rang. 

I heard Jim say, ‘‘When was she bit- 
ten?”’ and guessed it was a rattlesnake case. 
“Tl be right up in the car. Searify the 
wound with a new razor blade—loosen the 
tourniquet for exactly thirty seconds and 
tighten it up again. Then have someone 
with perfectly sound lips suck the wound 
for ten minutes.” 

He hung up the receiver. Five minutes 
later we were flying up the road, Jim driv- 
ing the car as hard as lizzie could go and I 
holding the case with the permanganate-of- 
potash outfit. At the lone ranch we found 
a dazed man and wife. Their only child, a 
girl of ten, was out in the pasture after a 
horse. A large rattler had struck her in the 
calf of the leg. She ran to the house 
screaming with fright. The man quickly 
tied a strip torn from a Red Cross bandage 
roll about the leg above the wound, passing 
it around twice and tying it rather loose; 
then with a stick he twisted it up until it 
sank deep into the soft flesh, stopping all 
circulation. Then they called Jim, who for- 
tunately was at home. They had followed 
his hasty instructions. By loosing the 
tourniquet for a moment, a minute quan- 
tity of the venom would pass into the veins, 


which would be taken up in the blood, but | 


so diluted as to be almost harmless. After 


the father had scarified the wound with a | 


safety-razor blade, the mother had sucked 


it vigorously, as Jim had urged. He said | 


the poison could be swallowed without 
danger, being harmful only when it reached 
the blood. 

The child was in agony over the pain 
from the tourniquet and her leg was awfully 
swollen and almost purple. While Jim pre- 
pared the hypodermic for use he had me 
place another tourniquet about the leg 
above the knee in readiness to tighten 
when he gave the word. Then he drove the 
needle of the syringe three times deep into 
the leg close to the wound, injecting a cer- 
tain amount of the liquid at each spot. He 
deftly loosened the lower tourniquet and 
after a full minute tightened the new one, 
which gave instant relief to the child. 

Jim said if the tourniquet was kept at the 
same place it was very likely to end in a 
gangrenous condition due to the death of 
the tissues of the flesh from the coagulated 
blood in the veins. At the end of thirty 
minutes he gave the leg a second injection 
of the permanganate solution and every ten 
minutes he loosened the tourniquet for a 
full minute. In an hour he felt the tourni- 
quet could safely be removed, and as it was 
dark we decided to stay overnight. It was 
too late to get Central in town, so we 
couldn’t phone the doctor, but Jim felt sure 
he had done everything that a doctor could 
have done and we all tried to get some 
sleep. Early the next morning we got the 
doctor, but when Jim told him what steps 


_he had taken he said there was nothing for 


him to do and that the child was undoubt- 
edly out of danger. 

I called up the ranch an hour ago and the 
mother said the child was suffering from 
pain in her whole leg, but that the swelling 
was much reduced and they felt she was 
safely over the danger point. My, but I’m 
proud of old Jim! This is the second case 
he has handled since he became a forest 
ranger. It seems the Government furnishes 
every ranger with a permanganate outfit 
for such emergencies. I wonder what peo- 
ple away off in these lonely parts did before 
they had forest rangers to call on for help 
‘and Forest Service phones to use free gratis 
for nothing. People back East think a 
ranger has nothing to do but ride around on 
a fine horse and pose for his picture at the 
summer resorts up in the mountains. 
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Why not buy 
fire protection, 
too? 


GEEEr by itself conducts 
é heat! Asbestos resists it. 
“Y and E” Fire-Wall Steel 
Files—built with two walls 
of steel insulated by two 
layers of real asbestos—halt 
fire. Safety latch keeps each 
drawer shut tight. 
the “Y and E” store or write 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
932 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada, The Office Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. 


Phone 


) AWMIAN “? FRBE. 


i ie : Ae 
- STEEL VING~DESKS ~ SAF 
EE! | FILES-STEEL SHEL ee 
OFFICE 8 wooD @ SUPPLIES~ BANK & LIBRARY EQU 
0 


Mec. O. 


OF 2 Ftalnte 


We want a name to describe a candy so delicious 
that folks who have once tasted it, now order it by 
mail, clear across the country. Sold only by mail 
or by Unterecker’s own stores, it is ALWAYS 


FRESH. On mail orders, Unterecker’s Candy is 


by special formulas; 
anything so good. 


CONDITIONS—The name se- 
lected will be the one which 
with the greatest cleverness and 
originality suggests delicious- 
ness, freshness, and the advan- 
tage of Unterecker’s prompt, 
widespread mail deliveries. Send 
as Many names as you wish, but 
put each on a separate sheet 
with a brief explanation (twenty-. 
3j five words or less) why you 
think your suggestion best, sign- 
ing your full name and address. 
The names will be submitted to 
a committee of three competent 
judges. In case of a tie, the full 
amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each tying contes- 
tant. First prize, $250; second 
name selected will be awarded 


Main Office 


always made AFTER the order is received—then 
mailed immediately; never permitted to lie on 
shelves to get stale. Wonderful flavors developed 
you've never before tasted 


$50; third, $25. Next 100 
prizes—a 1-pound box of Unter- 
ecker’s Old Fashioned Home 
Made Candies. The contest will 
close October 10, 1925. All name 
suggestions must be mailed on or 
before that date. 


Contestants are not required to 
purchase Unterecker’s Candy in 
order to be eligible for contest. If, 
however, you wish to get a sam- 
ple of this delicious candy, write 
us promptly. Send no money. 
Pay postman $1.00 per pound 
when delivered. We pay the 
postage. Unterecker’s Candies 
are guaranteed. Try six pieces. 
If dissatisfied, return the rest 
and we refund your money. 


4 106 College Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stores in Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
where 


CUSTOM-MADE CANDIES 
are made to your order 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


FS your home or office library nothing could be more appropriate than Weis 
Bookcases. They not only embody the space-saving sectional idea, but may be 
had in styles and finishes which meet the most exacting decorative requirements. 
Their superior construction throughout is emphasized by such features as non- 
slamming doors, patented equalizers which control the movement of the doors and 


prevent binding, and dust-proof sections. Catalog and name of a local stationer 
or furniture dealer who can assist you in selecting will be mailed on request. 


THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Monroe, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment and Office Supplies 
New York Representative, A. H, Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway 


Om me that SPRATTS biscuit! 


“And if you don’t stay away from ny 
SPRATT’ there’s going to be trouble! 
Why don’t you get a regular home — 
where they'll feed you SPRATT’S?”) 


: SPRATT’S not only appeals to dog appetites, 
Bi ‘ but it nourishes and strengthens as well. Itisa 
| complete food containing all the necessary 
ingredients to build up and sustain healthy 
dogs. When SPRATT’S is fed regularly, no 
additional food is required. It is economical 
and clean to feed. 
Give your dog a special treat. Get him a box _ 
- of SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket biscuit for all — 
sizes and breeds of dogs. He'll love them. 
Your grocer or pet shop can supply you. 
Insist on the genuine. : 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
San Francisco St. Louis 


Let us send you a copy 
of this big, new book. 
It is full of valuable 
information about ; 
the care and feed-— 
ing of dogs. A 2c 
stamp will bring 
you a free copy. 
Write for book 

No. $95. 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS | 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


wecanlook through thefront windows, make 
a rough guess at the contents of the house 
and draw up a blanket levy which at least 
prevents the removal of the stuff. A watch- 
man is then placed near the house and if any 
attempt is made to take the furniture away 
we grab it. In most cases, after all this is 
explained, the tenant stands aside and we 
march in. I say we because no constable 
in his right mind ever works alone, even 
in the quietest and most law-abiding sec- 
tions. The man with the levy is fair game, 
with a twelve-month open season. 

One of my deputies is filling in now as a 
watchman. His left arm is in a sling. I 
sent him out to evict a colored tenant who 
had stopped paying rent two or three 
months ago. As a matter of fact, this 
deputy asked for the assignment when he 
learned that nobody else on the staff could 
get past the front door. It got to be a 
matter of personal pride with him, and he 
stopped at the house every day for a week 
whenever he could get in the neighborhood. 
He had duplicate keys; but the doors were 
all bolted from the inside, and his knocks 
and calls were ignored. 

Finally the deputy began trying night 
visits. He reached the house at three 
o’clock one morning just in time to see the 
tenant coming out. The tenant also saw 


' him and dodged back into the house, slam- 


ming the door. Mr. Deputy jumped up the 


' steps and hollered to the man to open in the 


name of the law but nothing happened. 
Then, like a cautious constable, he looked 
up to be sure nobody dropped:a brick on 
him from the second-story window. And 


' just then the door was jerked open and the 
| tenant took a vicious swing with a crowbar, 


breaking the deputy’s arm as he threw it up 
to protect his head. 

We didn’t get that. bird—this time. I 
sent three men out to lay for him until they 
lost interest. Get a warrant? Not much. 
Not while the juries in this fair land are 
being drawn from tenants. That’s been tried 
before. All these powers I’ve been telling 
you about have been upheld by the highest 
courts, but they don’t amount to a hill of 
beans before. a jury. If that fellow had 
been arrested he’d have had nineteen wit- 
nesses to swear that he struck my man in 
self-defense after a wanton and brutal at- 
tack by a gang of us. I’ve learned to fight 
shy of juries, even though an old law book 
tells me of the constable that “‘if he shall be 
assaulted in the execution of his office, he 
need not go back to the wall as private per- 
sons are bound to do, and if, in the striving 
together, the constable kill the assailant, it 
is no felony; but if the constable is killed, 
it shall be considered premeditated mur- 
der.”” Maybe the attitude of jurors will ex- 
plain why constables no longer attempt to 
enforce all their legal powers. 


The Widow’s Right 


This point of view toward rent is a 
strange thing too. In the mind of the ten- 


ant there’s no question of honesty involved. 


I don’t mean all tenants. Doubtless most 
of them feel the same way about the land- 
lord as they do about other creditors or 
there wouldn’t be any houses for rent. But 
even these people seem to feel a sneaking 
sympathy for the tenant who beats his rent 
bill. I suppose it’s a hang-over from the old 
days when our ancestors had to shell out 
to the barons. Even a property owner will 
often join in a verdict in favor of a tenant 
who is renting from some other fellow. 
I’ve seen that spirit in operation. My 
office was handed a rent claim against a 
woman living in a small house in a con- 
gested industrial district. She was a widow, 
supporting herself by the washtub. That 
made good copy for the newspapers every 
time she had a battle. The reporter never 
saw her in action, and they overlooked the 
fact that she weighed 260 pounds. I knew 
all about her record. Whenever one.con- 
stable met another with a black eye he 


would accuse him of calling on th 
She had licked nearly every man 

Lots of poor insurance men a 
agents had also felt the weight oft 
right, being mistaken for co | 
technic was simple. When she 
enough behind in the rent to expe 
from a constable, and when 
knock on the door, she would jer} 
suddenly with her left hand and s 
right. If the punch connected, the 
was closed so far as that constable 
day were concerned. 

Well, I put three tough baie 
job and warned them if they 
they’d also get fired. One of t 
on the door with a blackjack, an 
three backed away, watching 
windows. When the door 
closed in, jacks and gats in et 
lady decided three were too 
pulled what looked like a perfect. 

“Get the wagon," ’ said one of 

‘we'll send her up.” 

“Not much, you won’t!” said | 
suddenly coming out of the faint. 

By that time two of the men wi 
house, and the tenant promptly] 
the rent from the neighbors. 

Now the point is that every ot] 
in that block is owned by its oceuj 
yet my men were nearly mobbec 
their get-away ! 


Levying on the Wealth 


I’ve heard it said by old-timers 
erybody is levied on if he lives lon 
That’s an exaggeration, of course 
not so far wrong. Not all our y 
the poorer neighborhoods by an: 
The most profitable end of it co) 
wealthy occupants of exclusive a 
houses, who don’t know any mc 
what’s in their leases than the 
workman. Nearly all these leases 
clause providing that if the té 
tempts to move his furniture wil 
consent of the landlord or his age 
rent for the unexpired part of the 
comes due at once. | 

A certain multimillionaire go 
that way a few days ago. He ani 
took an apartment while they wer 
ing their own mansion, signing 
year. One Saturday morning th 
notion to move to the seashore for 
mer. There was no idea in their | 
dodging the rent. And if the ow) 
apartment house had been witl 
probably nothing would have t 
But he had recently changed ag 
the new man got panicky when 
notified him a truck had backed 
door and was loading with furni 
telephoned me. I told him the te 
good for any sum, but it wasn’t 
to argue myself out of a commis 
we jumped out with a levy. 

The man took it as a joke. | 
have the thousand-odd dollars st 
cash, and he didn’t have a chi 
handy. It was after banking ho 
man suggested that he get a bla) 
When that couldn’t be done he} 
check on a piece of note paper an¢ 
accepted it. Then the rich man’s 
came of a family that had been Ww! 
generations, lit into my deputy ar 
him out until he got mad, tore up’ 
and started to seize the goods. Ji 
she got her animosity is more tl 
figure. It took her influential hi 
half hour to get her out of the’ 
smooth things over with the dept 

Getting into trouble with the | 
under those circumstances is rank 
ness. But the prize case of don’t 
certain noted professional man. 
tell you what line he’s in, but 
national reputation and I suppo 
come runs around $100,000 a }} 
could easily buy the house he 0¢! 


(Continued on ~~ 
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Try the Used-Oil Feel-Test 


in Your Own Car 


The picture shows Lieut. Wade 
and Linton Wells feeling the 
used Pennzoil immediately after 
the finish of the non-stop run, 
finding the oil still slippery, 
viscous, of good body (only 2% 
dilution), and safe to start a 
return trip to California if neces- 
sary. 

_ Any motorist can use the 
simple but reliable used-oil feel- 
test which shows how well an 
oil has stood up under motor 
heat. Between your finger and 
thumb, rub a drop of ordinary 
used oil after it has been 500 
Miles in your motor. Then ruba 
drop of Pennzoil after it has 
been used 1000 miles. 

The comparison shows the 
endurance of Pennzoil with start- 
ling clearness and will convince 
you that Pennzoil and only 
Pennzoil should be used for safe 
lubrication. 


Goaranteed 


Permit No. 2 
7 Official Insigne of the 
Pennsylvania Grade 
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‘Across 


IEUT. LEIGH WADE, army pilot of 
round-the-world flight fame, left Los 
Angeles July 16th, and drove a Packard 
Straight Eight without stop 3965 miles to 
New York, in 165 hours 50 minutes. 


Why did Lieut. Wade choose Pennzoil? 
Because it would be impossible to make 
a non-stop wheel and motor run of nearly 
4000 miles with an oil that had to be 
changed every 500 miles. 


And what a test of lubrication! Mile after 
mile under hot desert sun. Climbing moun- 
tain grades. Fighting through heavy mud 
for 16 consecutive hours in low and second 
gear. High speed on the level stretches. 
Shifting through traffic of many cities. 


Pennzoil at the end of the trip tested 
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In New York, Lieut. Wade and 
Linton Wells feel the used 
Pennzoil that brought them 
without stop from Los Angeles. 


merica 


On- Stop with Pennzoi 


still safe—ready for even greater mileage— 
just as Lieut. Wade, from his flying 
experience knew it would. 


For it was Pennzoil that lubricated the 
army plane, flown without stop from 
Atlantic to Pacific by Lieuts. Kelly and 
Macready; also Lieut. Doolittle’s motor 
in the first one-stop transcontinental flight; 
3 out of 4 winning civilian planes in the 
Dayton air races; 5 out of 7 winners in 
the last Yosemite Economy Run for stock 
automobiles; and many others. 


In all these events, regular everyday 
Pennzoil was used, which you can get 
from any Pennzoil dealer. In your own 
car Pennzoil will prove a revelation of 
economical, safe lubrication. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Oil City, Buffalo, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Refinery: Oil City, Pennsylvania 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


SAFE 
LUBRICATION 
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DR WE. MEANWELLS 


“INTERCOLLEGIATE” 
(1925 MODEL) 


HORSE-SHOE GRIP EDGE 


i PIVOT TREAD —> 
HEAVY DUCK UPPER 


FULL LEATHER TRIM 


CUSHION HEEL 
SPECIAL DESIGN 


PERFECT FITTING LAST AND CUT 
yr 


HEAVY SCUFFER TOE CAP_ 
STUBBER TOE GUARDS 


ARCH SUPPORT 
> 


ORTHOPAEDIC 
HEEL a) 


if 


“Stop—Pivot” 


On the ball of the foot the sole of 
Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate has 
been built up to make pivoting easy 
on this sole that grips the floor. 


The stubber toe guards—six layers 
of rubber and fabric—will outlast 
the rest of the shoe even for a toe- 


thopaedic heel, the horseshoe grip 
edge, the deuble foxing reinforce- 
ment, the cushion heel, the narrow 
heel. 

For any gym work, this perfect- 
fitting, light, long-wearing shoe is 
ideal. Designed under the personal 


dragger. 


Study the illustration for other 
points—the arch support, the or- 


supervision of Dr. W.E. Meanwell, 
Wisconsin’s famous coach. Write 
for Dr. Meanwell’s booklet, “Care 
of the Feet,” Free. 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, athletic 
coaches and camp directors. Write for full information. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


SERVUS 


SPORT SHOES 


Let Us Launch You Upon A 
Money-Making Enterprise 


You furnish: 


We furnish: 1. 


Only a few hours of your spare time 
when convenient. 


A complete initial outfit for imme- 
diate profitable work, without charge. 


All the supplies and equipment you 
need, at all times, without cost to you. 


A series of illuminating booklets on 
just how to succeed and, each month, 
a sales magazine devoted to tested 
money-bringing plans, without charge. 


The latest issues of each of the three 
big Curtis publications. 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent ever-expanding business. 


Like other subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 A Week Extra 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


807 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Without obligation to me, please send details of your spare-time business offer. 


Name. 2 = 


4. 
No Investment, No Experience Needed 
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(Continued from Page 230) 

office and city home, but he prefers to rent 
at $175 a month. As far as I can figure out, 
his reason is that renting takes all the fi- 
nancial detail off his mind. He has a sec- 
retary, of course, and she could handle all 
the paper business attached to owning a 
home, but he won’t even let her take care 
of the rent payments on time. He wants 
her mind free of detail so she can devote all 
her attention to his professional work. 

Until a year and a half ago the real-estate 
agent was in a constant battle to collect the 
rent. If he telephoned, the secretary an- 
swered and the tenant refused to be both- 
ered, andsaidso. If hesent a collector the 
man had to wait his turn and then get 
bawled out for annoying the tenant in the 
midst of his professional duties. Sometimes 
the check for one month was not paid until 
the next month fell due. 

The landlord got tired of that after a time 
and eighteen months ago I was ordered to 
levy on the tenant’s furniture. I went to 
the house and laid down the notice and in- 
ventory. The tenant was polite, but impa- 
tient. I explained that if he didn’t pay in 
five days his stuff would be hauled away, and 
he thanked me for the information. When 
I asked why he didn’t let me have a check 
for the amount then, plus expenses, he said 
he was much too busy. The whole thing 
seemed to strike him as a nuisance. 

Five days later we drew up to his door 
with a truck. The man was busy with cli- 
ents, but we insisted that the secretary 
notify him we were there to take his furni- 
ture. Shedid. Two minutes later she came 
out of the private office, drew up a check, 
took it back for his signature and paid us— 
with a smile. It was all done so quietly 
that a half dozen people in the outer office 
didn’t know what it was all about. 

Ever since then I’ve collected that man’s 
rent by much thesame process every month, 
only now he generally pays, rent and ex- 
penses, on the first visit. It all depends on 
his state of mind. If he is concentrating on 
some important bit of work he will stand 
there, cool as ice, and tell me to take the 
furniture. Several times he has run over 
the five-day period. I’ve taken the truck 
to his door as many as three times in one 
month, but I’ve never had any intention of 
taking his stuff. I know that once I get him 
with a free mind he will laugh, and pay me. 


Professional Rent Dodgers 


Most of the people I’ve talked about so far 
are either careless or occasionally indigent. I 
haven’t said anything about the deliberate 
and perpetual rent dodger. This doesn’t 
mean the type that will run out once or 
twice a year with a month or two owing, 
which is quite large. The losses from the 
occasional run-outs mount into surprising 
figures. But there’s another type, and 
luckily it is not very numerous. 

I’ve heard of two conspicuous examples, 
and one of them is now on my books. Both 
are women. One has the reputation of not 
having paid any rent for six years. The 
other hasn’t paid for three years. Both of 
them have shifted all over the map, from 
one city and town to another, and both of 
them operate the same scheme. 

In the case on my books the woman walks 
into a real-estate office with a newspaper 
advertisement of a house to rent, and asks 
for the key. Or she may see a rental notice 
in his window. House hunters are so care- 
less about returning keys that most agents 
now demand a deposit, generally a dollar. 
The woman pays this and an hour later, if 
she likes the house, she moves in. 

Sometimes a week passes before the 
agent hears about it. In busy offices it may 
be two or three weeks, or it may be only a 
day. The record shows that the key has 
not been returned, but the agent has dupli- 
eates. Generally he hears that his house is 
occupied when another house hunter puts 
down a dollar for a key and retu i in a 
short time to tell him about it. | 

The case comes to the constable only 
after the agent and all his employes get 
tired hammering on the door. If the house 


September 


has a bell, it is always disconn, 
first thing. To my own knowl’ 
woman has succeeded in holding ¢ 
long as six months, even when an 
her eviction had been turned oy 
other constable. She knows all a 
front-door barrier, and the only y, 
it open is to put a watchman on 
and have him rush the door wh 
coming out or going in. Her fy 
carefully selected with an eye to he 
It is old unmatched stuff that 
bring a week’s rent. 

When the constable can’t a 
house the landlord is up against) 
and expensive legal process thr 
courts, and of course he won’t go 
while he thinks there is any hope, 
her by less expensive means. Whe 
start these steps the woman m 
course, she could be arrested for f} 
that wouldn’t give the eee 


It would only add to his expe 


The New York Tenaneh, 


In collecting through a const 
landlord is not required to put uy) 
any kind such as is required when 
action through a court of rec 
doesn’t need anything but his le 
new tenant laws in New York, | 
before, have blocked that avenue. 
tion. If a tenant refuses to pa 
city, the landlord may evict him 
proceedings, but he cannot con 
ment of the rent by distress of the 
through a constable. He ma 
property only through regular ¢ 
procedure, putting up a bond for 
of what he has taken and suin; 
amount. 

That’s the way all business ¢ 
collected, and it is argued that th 
is in a preferred position where 
allowed to use the constable and 
That may be a good argument 
instances, but there’s a lot to b 
the other side. Real estate is th 
all taxation, and if you don’t 
taxes, sooner or later the count) 
on your neck with a sheriff’s sale 
the only source of tax money. If 
lord can be forced to pay, wh} 
tenant? — 

From what I have said it may 
an arbitrary process. But thet 
the same right of appeal as any! 
That’s the purpose of the first 
wait. The law allows that peri 
owner of levied property to reple 
means that he takes an appeal 
automatic judgment of the lease : 
notice that he will fight out the 
court. But to do that he must f 
for the amount of the claim, an: 
jurisdictions it is double the amo 
instant the bond is filed the li 
furniture is lifted and he can dé 
likes with it. 

Most tenants don’t know anytl 
that, of course, and I’m not he 
business any by having it publis 
the constable is a commission m 
of free lance. He is paid only wh 
lects. The commission for collect. 
varies in different jurisdictions a1 
on a private-deal basis between 
stable and the real-estate agent 
only part of his income. More tk 
it comes from the costs he is é! 
to assess on the debtor. Whent 
takes an appeal the constable geti 
and since he hasn’t collected, h 
commission. Once in a while wi 
a lay lawyer who knows all abou 
harangues us about what he inte’ 
But generally he changes his m 
faced with the cost of the bond 2 
of a lawyer, and finds it easier tos 
the landlord. 

And while I’m on that point | 
clear up this charge that the lan 
Shylock. It has been my exper 
owners of real estate are just a. 
more reasonable in compromisi: 
than the average run of bu 
They want what is coming to 


t fight quite so hard to get it 
- ould if they were in some other 
s The psychology of that is simple 
. Every man wants to be consid- 
his business dealings, no matter 
iay be getting away with. When 
tim ina profiteer class, whether 
ght or wrong, he is likely to goa 
wher out of his way to get your 
2 the fellow who hasn’t been 


y names. The fellow who goes 
to collect every cent is the stub- 
<ption who can’t be bullied into 
hught easy-going. 
¢ one thing about real estate, how- 
+ most people never seem to 
‘i tenants, that is. They will 
a house before the repairs are 
| 50 per cent of the claims 
«through my Office are due to dis- 
»r repairs and alterations. The 
sone of his young men, will make a 
-romise that everything will be put 
-ass shape. On the strength of 
«enant signs the lease. Then the 
; begins as to what is meant by 
ss shape.” 
aere the constable earns his title 
yest peace officer. He is in a posi- 
‘t as go-between. Both sides will 
‘him. My practice is always to 
jut an amicable settlement where 
First I convince the tenant that 
jave a hard time enforcing any 
hot written into the lease. If he 
‘be a fair-minded fellow I tell him 
; he must do to protect his furni- 
t up a bond and fight it out in 
nen I go back and try to induce the 
eet the tenant halfway on repairs. 
inodern real-estate agents will not 
toperty until the tenant signs a 
statement in writing that its physi- 
Hfion is satisfactory. Leases for 
ellings generally provide that the 
be make repairs, allowing for rea- 
year and tear. But in the case of 
‘operties the tenant most often 
‘pay for maintenance. The more 
eal-estate agents are drawing up 
greements covering the repairs to 
by tenant or landlord, instead of 
; to the old wear-and-tear clause. 
‘who rents a house ought to insist 
ag the repairs be made before he 
1 Or pays any money except a 
T ‘that the agreement calling for 
obs be written into the lease. A 
t also should be written in for the 
Protection. 


Who Owns a Piano? 


tions turn up some of the funniest 
have to handle. Under the old 
law a constable can’t take dogs, 
ibbits, and he is barred from levy- 
her livestock or articles while they 
vice or use. He can’t take a horse 
2 Owner is riding or driving it, or 
is at a blacksmith’s shop. Wool 
pinner’s or cloth at the tailor’s, 
id other grains at the mill, and a 
of similar products which made 
ures in the early days are pro- 
nder certain circumstances. In 
there is a favored group of manu- 
whose members have managed to 
assed in some of the states exempt- 
products from levy if they have 
| on the lease-installment plan. 
and soda fountains head this list. 
e makers have made desperate ef- 
et the same sort of bills passed to 
eir products, but so far I haven’t 
any successes. Under the existing 
nm clause, if a piano house sells an 
nt on time to a renter, formal 
served on the landlord or his agent, 
eceipt therefor obtained, setting 
t the instrument is still the prop- 
1e piano house. These installment 
it the instrument until all the pay- 
€ made, and then provide for the 
of a bill of sale for one dollar. In 
default the seller can grab the 
nt and hold title without proving 
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Once this notice is served on the land- 
lord or real-estate agent, he is barred from 
levying on the particular article named. 
But that doesn’t stop an occasional land- 
lord from a little shakedown. A case of 
that kind was settled in my office the other 
day. I had been asked to levy on an apart- 
ment. The agent said nothing about the 
piano. Of course, I learned that it wasn’t 
completely paid for. The furniture wasn’t 
worth much, but the instrument was ex- 
pensive. I called the facts to the attention 
of the agent, who told me to go ahead and 
mind my own business. 

After I had the stuff in storage the piano 
people got on the job, hot under the collar. 
All I could do was to show them the order 
from the agent. It wasn’t my levy. The 
lawyer for the piano house and the real- 
estate agent got together in my office and a 
neat little row ensued. It developed that 
the piano man had already collected $2000 


on the instrument, the full price of which | 


was $2500. If he could get the piano back, 
with his title already intact, he would be 
well ahead on the deal. But getting it back 
from the agent involved expense, even 
though the agent’s seizure might have been 
illegal. 

The agent, of course, denied that he had 
ever received any notice from the piano 
man, but finally admitted that a janitor 
might have had such a notice. The agent 
knew very well he could never get away with 
a public sale of the piano. He knew also 
that if he held onto it the piano man would 
have to spend some money to get it back. 
And finally the piano lawyer saw the light 
and did some figuring. He offered forty 
dollars for the transfer of the instrument. 
The agent tried to exact ninety dollars. 
They settled for fifty-odd dollars. 


Political Duties 


In addition to all this rent business, the 
constable is also the collection agent for 
suits instituted through a magistrate or 
justice of the peace, generally limited to 
small sums. In fact, under the law, the 
constable is also the agent of the court of 
record in a wide variety of cases. His 
authority is often equal to that of the 
sheriff within his own ward boundaries; 
the sheriff being a county official and the 
constable being elected in a ward or town- 
ship or other smaller political division. 
Common and statute laws giving these 
authorities to the constable have never 
been repealed in most states, but they have 
fallen into disuse through the encroach- 
ment of more modern forms. 

You never hear of a constable doing 
work for the courts in the big cities nowa- 
days, although some of the country judges 
still use them. The law provides that the 
judge shall or may recognize a certain num- 
ber of constables for the service of warrants, 
writs and other documents at the beginning 
of each term. 

In olden days the constables seem to 
have had charge of juries. Special court 
officers and the sheriff have taken over 
most of this work, just as the police have 
grabbed the bulk of law enforcement. 

In many districts, however, the con- 
stable is still the official charged with 
serving notice of election on the successful 
candidate for public office. For this he is 
given a fee of twenty cents. And in nearly 
all districts he is still charged with report- 
ing to the courts after each election whether 
the balloting was peaceful. Also the con- 
stable has far more power than any police 
official in maintaining order around the 
polls. This is often abused by politicians 
who want to unseat election boards and 
can induce henchmen constables to take a 
chance on stretching their authority. 

Nearly every commonwealth that has 
established a state-police force has recog- 
nized the wide legal authority of the con- 
stable by special acts making the state 
cops constables or deputy constables. That 
was first done in Pennsylvania and nearly 
all the other states have followed suit. 
That’s one reason why the state trooper 
is able to accomplish more than the average 
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ILLUSTRATED: DAVENPORT TABLE WITH GATELEG COFFEE TABLE 
27 INCHES HIGH; COFFEE TABLE 24 INCHES HIGH 


There’s a quaint charm in the finish and design of St. 
Johns tables that lends itself equally well to Colonial 
interiors, or to the ultra-modern decorative effects. 
It is well worth remembering that St. Johns tables are 
found in most good stores, and are very moderately 
priced. 


ve us for “Tables” —an interesting study 
in home decoration 


ST. JOHNS TABLE COMPANY Box 636 CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


/ Stdohng Cables 
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To learn how 
you may earn it 
in your spare 


Edward D. Vernon 
of Colorado has made 
more than $10 extra 
in a single day. Cur- 
tis commissions and 
bonus helped put him 
through college, and 
are now being put 
aside against a possi- 
ble “rainy day.” Mr. 
Vernon started with- 
out selling experience 
and succeeded from 
the first. Why can’t 
you? 


You need no experience to succeed 


time, mail this 
coupon today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
811 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please explain to me how your subscription representatives earn up to $1.50 an 
hour extra in spare time. I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 


Name- 


Street — 


City 
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Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 


hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 


ments grew to towns, towns to cities. 


Small stores and shops 


were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 


bigger ones. 


Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 


Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 


America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. 


No 


one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 


to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 


to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 


the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 


the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so important 


that every American. activity not only places dependence 


upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 


service for the growth of tomorrow. 


NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately asa 
$300.00 machine, yet fits the vest 
H pocket. Easy to operate. 9 column 
capacity—best ponstmncted portable 
adding machine mad 
ma Counts up it “999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clearsit. Don’t 
carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
\ [app \ paper todo es figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 
‘ \ Send no mone 
=\ 10 Days’ Trial jixt same and 
address ay we will send machine post- 
\ paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use 
it 10 days to prove it does all we Pints 
Your money back if not perfectly satis- 
fied, Don't be fooled by cheap imitations. 
Order your Ve-Po-Ad now from this ad, 


Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 1C 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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city cop. It is a question of responsibility. 
The constable’s office is hedged about with 
a lot of restrictions. He must be a free- 
holder or give bond in varying sums, and 
while the law protects him in the honest 
discharge of his duties, it provides swift 
punishment if he overreaches. 

That also helps to explain why the office 
is being superseded by more modern forms 
in which the law-enforcement officer carries 
less personal responsibility. Away back in 
Colonial days, and long before that in Eng- 
land, the office of constable got to be en- 
tirely too burdensome at times. This led 
to the passage of a lot of special laws de- 
signed to compel a man to serve after he 
had been elected or to provide a deputy. 
Under Edward I, a statute required every 
man to have in his house “‘harness for to 
keep the peace,’’ and specified the kind of 
armor meant. It also provided that ‘“‘in 
every hundred and franchise, two con- 
stables shall be elected to make the view 
of armor.’’ In England the constable still 
has military duties when the militia is 
called out. 

If American constables tried to enforce 
all their legal powers there’d be a revolu- 
tion inno time. For example, I know of one 
statute that solemnly authorizes: the con- 
stable to lock up a tenant or other creditor 
on whom a levy has been served if public 
sale of his property fails to pay the whole 
amount due, and to keep him in jail until 
the judgment is paid. - That statute has 


never authorized. 
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y. 
1 four riders ex- 
ome thirty head of 
rom their rightful 
vould seem to have 
+ bearing on his 
ince the scene was 
ed miles removed 
had no knowledge 
currence. Never- 
some ten days after 
lent he was just breaking camp in the morning when three stern-faced strangers 
| him and requested that he pass over his gun. For a moment he hesitated, but 
apons menaced him, so he grinned and complied. 

w did you come by them Cross C horses?”’ one of the trio demanded. 

chased ’em two days back—and dirt cheap too,” the young man asserted. 
nterlocutor grunted skeptically, unconvinced even when shown a bill of sale. 

2 kid’s right,’”’ another of the men testified. ‘“They’ve sheared him of his money 
orged bill of sale. He ain’t one of them. I saw that quartet.” 
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‘Well, son, I’m real sorry to see you come out at the 
tail end of the horn, but we’ll have to relieve you of them 
ten Cross C horses,’’ said the leader of the three riders. 
“T thought that price was too good to be true,’’ said the 
youth regretfully. ‘‘I’ve 
got a good eye for horse- 
flesh. There goes six 
months’ wages and a lot of 
high hopes.”’ 

“Well, you’ve still got 
a good mount and a pass- 
able pack horse,’’ the Cross 
C man offered by way of 
consolation. 

**And now you can pass 
back my gun,”’ said the 
youth. ‘I’m doubling back 
to look round for the buz- 
zard that peddled them 
horses to me.” 

“Took sharp, buddy,” 
one of the trio cautioned. 
“They’re a hard bunch.” 

“And me,” said the 
boy—‘“‘I’m a hard bunch 
too.” 

Some two weeks there- 
after a horseman rode into 
the little sun-baked town 
of Morello. Four strangers 
had ridden into Morello a 
few days ahead of him and 
had remained there to 
frolic. 

One of this quartet was 
the man whom he sought. 
The others he did not 
know. 

He left his horse at a 
hitch rail and strolled the 
length of the street, casu- 
ally scrutinizing the faces 
of those who passed him. 
Then he retraced his way. 
A man stepped from a 
saloon and the youth ac- 
costed him. Bystanders 
could not catch the trend 
of the few words that 
passed. The man’s hand 
flashed toward his gun, but 
the boy beat him to it. 
The man pitched forward 
and lay sprawled on his 
face. 

The boy stood looking 
down at him. He was 
about to sheathe the smok- 
ing weapon when some- 
thing tugged at his hair as 
a report sounded from 
twenty yards up the street. 
His own gun spoke again as 
heshot from his side,sound- 
ing simultaneously with 
the second shot of his as- 
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sailant. He shot again as the man fell. Then he turned to the bystanders. ‘You all 
saw I shot in self-defense,’’ he said. 

One man nodded. 

“But self-defense or not, you’ll have to stand regular trial,’ he informed. ‘Folks 


hereabouts insists on that, right or wrong.” 

“This first rat was a horse thief and I reckon that other was into it with him,” said 
the boy. ‘‘I was acting within my rights.” 

“Then you’ll come off free, likely,’”’ his counselor predicted. 
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“But I don’t aim to rot in jail while they’re deciding 
about it,”’ the boy proclaimed. “‘I’ll just flit and let folks 
fix it up any way they see fit.”’ 

He suited the action to the words and rode out of town, 
headed for the Solaro country to the south. 

Perhaps ten days later he recalled the bit of sagebrush 
philosophy which Challoner had dispensed for his benefit 
some years before. 

‘“Maybe the whole course of my life ain’t altered for 
keeps, but my present direction is warped a bit off the 
course I’d mapped out,” he reflected. ‘‘A month back I 
was headed north, intending to travel clean to the Ca- 
nadian line, and here I am riding hell-bent for the Mexican 
border. Old Pete Challoner was dead right. I’ve rode on 
the incorrect side of several different sage plants in the past 
thirty days.” 

134 
OWEEBRS propped his head upon one elbow and listened. 
Something, he could not quite decide what, had roused 
him, and his first waking thought was of the horses. 

The water hole consisted of a spring in a blind gulch, its 
upper end walled in by a cap rock. The various crevices 
on either hand had been blocked with dead junipers. 
Below, where the coulee narrowed, the several breaks be- 
tween columns of eroded sandrock that rose from the floor 
of the gulch had been similarly obstructed. A pole gate 
furnished the only route of entrance or exit and the bars 
were now up. Thus a rough corral had been fashioned, 
sufficient feed growing within it to render it feasible to 
keep horses confined therein overnight. It was unlikely 
that the saddle stock would escape. Still, one could never 
tell. 

A brilliant moon bathed the desert with a ghostly radi- 
ance. A breath of wind whispered down across the mesa, 
twitching gently at the feathery tips of scattered junipers 
and fanning the dying embers of the fire to a feeble glow. 
The face of the earth seemed wrapped in profound silence. 
Then the horses stirred restlessly on the far side of the 
water hole, the sound for which Powers had waited. He 
settled back into his bed roll, assured that they were safe, 
only to lift his head again as the throbbing vibration of 
hoofs reached his ears. 

‘‘Mustangs,”’ he said. He had heard that same sound a 
hundred times before when camped at various water holes. 
“They figured to water here.”’ 

Powers traced the course of the drumming hoofs as the 
wild horses circled down wind. There was a brief silence as 
their leader sampled the wind. The stallion caught the 
taint of the camp and his wild pealing whistle shattered 
the quiet of the desert night. 

Another figure stirred and a girl raised her head from her 
blankets. 

“Wild ones, Millie girl,’ the man explained. 

The mustangs had stopped a quarter of a mile from the 
camp, yet the stillness of the night was such that the sharp 
whistling of their breath seemed to come from but a few 
yards away. The stallion snorted explosively and there 
was a sudden commotion among the horses on the far side 
of the water hole. A mare nickered a shrill response and 
the whole outfit was off with a clatter of hoofs. 

Sleeping forms sprang to action with the sound, and two 
other men joined the girl and her father as they leaped 
from their blankets and headed for the lower end of the 
inclosure. There was a crash of dead brush, the thud of a 
heavy body on the ground. The horses milled at the edge 
of the sandrocks, wheeled and turned back at the ap- 
proach of the men. 

“Most of ’em are still inside, anyhow,’’ Powers pre- 
dicted. ‘‘But it sounded like one of ’em made a jump for 
it and broke through the top of them dead junipers and 
landed wrong side up outside the gap.” 

His surmise was verified by the shrill appealing nicker 
of a mare from down the country. 


“Tt’s Patches,’’ Powers said. They 

stood listening and presently the mare’s 
message, faint from distance, drifted again to their ears. 
Powers dropped a hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Your mare’s gone over to the wild bunch, girl,’’ he said. 

Patches was Millie Powers’ favorite, the one bit of 
property that belonged to her outright. In this country 
where men depended upon saddle stock, every variety of 
experiment of crossbreeding had been tried with a view to 
perfecting a strain that would combine several ideal qual- 
ities into one animal—a horse with the requisite speed to 
head wild steers, the iron endurance of the mustang, the 
sure-footedness that would permit of reckless, headlong 
riding down precipitous slopes, across rough, rocky and 
brush-clad country without a spill, and sufficient weight 
and stamina to withstand the shock of stopping heavy 
steers at the end of a rope. Thoroughbreds had been tried 
and found wanting. Speed they had in abundance, but 
not endurance, and the long slender ankles were too deli- 
cate to withstand the work of running over loose rocks 
and rough sidehills, the slender body too long-coupled and 
light-boned to withstand rope work. However, the blood 
of those first Thoroughbreds that had been imported into 
the country was mingled here and there with that of native 
stock. The origin of Patches was uncertain, save for the 
fact that there was undoubtedly a trace of this royal blood 
in her veins. She was a bit rangier than the average run of 
short-coupled mustangs, taller and heavier, and she com- 
bined a vast amount of speed with the sure-footed agility 
of acat. The calico mare, when a yearling, had been roped 
from among a band of mustangs and presented to Millie 
Powers by a cow hand who rode for her father. 

“Yep,’’ Powers amplified, “‘that Patches mare has gone 
back to the wild bunch; and good riddance, I’d say.” 

“Will you get her back for me, dad?”’ the girl appealed. 

The man nodded and patted her shoulder. 

“We'll have her in again,’ he promised carelessly. 
“She’ll be turning up again one of these days soon.” 

The girl knew this last statement as mere offhand re- 
assurance. When once a horse reverted to the mustang, 
it was seldom that the animal turned up of its own accord. 
As they finished breakfasting in the cool desert dawn she 
broached the subject again. 

“Don’t break camp, dad,” she entreated. 
over and ride for Patches.”’ 

Powers shook his head, his brown beard waving with 
the violence of the negative motion. 

“Nope,” he stated succinctly. ‘‘We got to be getting 
up on the mountain, and she headed back down country.” 

“Now, dad,”’ the girl insisted. ‘‘ Nice old dad.” 

“That Patches mare, now—she’s as triflin’ a piece of 
horseflesh as it’s ever been my privilege to meet up with,” 
Powers slandered. ‘‘ Worthless, she is—downright no ac- 
count.” 

“‘She’s the fastest thing in the whole Solaro country,” 
the girl defended. 

“Fast! Yes, I reckon,’ said Powers. ‘As a race horse 
she might pass, only you can’t tell for sure, because the 
onery fleabit little ewe won’t run the same direction as any 
other horse. She’s a bunch quitter by nature and a trouble 
raiser by choice. You can’t rope offn her or head another 
horse. All round, I’d ruther own a burro or a goat.” . 

Millie nodded and patted his arm, leaning against him. 

“‘T know,” she agreed. ‘‘ But I want her, dad.’”’ Powers’ 
jaw was set, a rigidity which he found somewhat difficult 
to maintain when a small hand tugged playfully at. his 
beard. “I do want her, dad,”’ the girl reaffirmed. 

One of the cow hands turned aside to conceal a grin. 
Powers was accounted a hard man, and stubborn, his con- 
victions not easily altered. But when this girl of sixteen 
summers chose to wheedle she invariably gained her end. 

“Well now,”’ Powers bantered, “‘whyn’t you put it on 
that basis at the start, instead of trying to make out to me 
that this Patches blunder was a regular horse? She ain’t. 
But if you want her, that’s different.” 
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two riders were quite well aware of his weaknes 

The four rode from the water hole and dropp 
mesa to the flats, taking the general direction ¢ 
the missing mare. The crisp tang of the desert 
superseded by blistering heat as the sun rose hi 
puffs of white dust, stirred up by the feet of their m 
hovered long in the air before settling. They cro 
ridge and the girl pointed. A half mile out in the bo 
a low-hanging streak of dust marked the route ofa 
tang band that had taken flight on the instant of 
appearance on the sky line. The four riders spr 
their trails gradually diverging till they rode on a 
mile front, and pressed after the desert horses. _ 

The girl knew the ways of the mustangs and oft 
animals that joined their ranks. Horses that had 
handled by man would frequently quit a drove of thei 
relatives when the chase was hot; particularly on 
had but recently reverted to the mustangs would he 
apt to give up than one that had traveled lo; 
wild bunch, and on this characteristic she based | 
of the speedy recapture of her mare. 

Far off to the left a second streak of dust indent 
course of another band of mustangs; off to the 
third; another and another, till the fleeting st 
showed for as far as the eye could reach ac 
landscape. 

The girl was up on a powerful horse, des 
wind, speed and endurance. She rode him 
saddle or blanket, and the animal was scarcely 
her weight. She topped out on a low divide 
flat, some ten miles in extent, spread out b 
sight that unrolled before her eyes was one such : 
witnessed before, but which never failed to t 
far as she could see the mustang tribe was in 
dreds of these wild steeds of the desert racing 
They traveled in little bands, heading in the sa 
but each group holding to itself, declining 
bunch. The sun flashed on their sleek coats. 
an ivory stallion led his milk-white mares ne 
with a band of raven blacks. A dozen cream-c 
mals raced beside a drove of silver grays with 
and tails. A score of pintos traveled in a con 
bands of blue roans, bays and sorrels; dro 
colors too. 

Millie Powers thrilled to the chase and the 
for his head. She let him out to the limit and fi 
out of sand washes, dodging cat’s-claw 
A single horse dropped out of a band ahead, sli 
and angled off to one side, watching its chi 
back past the pursuing riders. The springy 
and high-held head differed from the effortles 
gait of the mustangs and identified the horse as 
some saddle animal that had joined out with 
But it was a black gelding, not Patches, as tl 
hoped. Another single dropped out, another ar 
till a score or more had dodged back past 1 
angled wide of their course. a 

Patches failed to show up among these strag 
the girl urged her mount on for one final spurt. 
nearest band of mustangs held its lead. They see 
to run, but to flow across the desert. Her horse, ! 
white and breathing hard, would have run till hed 
and he fought for his head when she leaned back an 
her weight against the rope reins of the hacka 
him up. Eventually she brought him to as 
sat watching while the desert horses faded fron 
scape. ; 

The other riders, outdistanced in this fina 
verged and joined her. Powers commented 
the number of mustangs in the vicinity. 

“They’re thicker’n prairie dogs,” he said. “ 
son has ne every T Bar Z rider a bounty 
dollar a head on mustangs they’ve been shooting 
regardless and it’s crowded every willow-tail in the: 


7 we onto our end of the range. We'll have to 
meral clean-up to get shut of them.’”’ He turned 
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iehook her head. She knew now that the recapture 
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anging, then the relaying of that drove with 
and fresh men, never once losing sight of the 
ong all those others, a protracted chase that 
muire several days. 


4. 


od to waste your time, dad,” she said. ‘‘Thanks 
png over.” 
tia, you always play square thataway,” Powers 


nnted. “Ill get that mare in for you while you’re 
> > school. You’ll find her waiting in the corral for 
jraddle when you come home from school next 


, qr 


‘ild mare nosed him solicitously, pushing her 
ge against his hide and smoothing his ruffled coat. 
st colt found this soothing, but there was in him 
eld impulse to stand upon his own feet, the first 
)| actuates a newborn colt. At frequent intervals 
ijled valiantly to attain this end, and after each 
je ministrations of his mother continued until his 
asleek and shining. He achieved his purpose even- 
gd stood with his feet spread wide apart. His wab- 
plees seemed sprung at the knee joints. Balancing 
ispace, he essayed locomotion, spraddling and un- 
i but still progression of a sort. He presently left 
iwkward gambols and refreshed himself at the 
fount. Then he executed a caper that was some- 
re ambitious than his former activities, kicking up 
sand switching his tail violently. As if exhausted 
lisplay of agility, he sprawled on the ground and 


1 he waked and regained his feet it seemed that 
40 short a period he had discarded a portion of his 
iness. He was still far from graceful, but he could 
jout without the appearance of being ever just 
2 verge of collapsing. At a little distance he ob- 
ioving figures, and he crossed the intervening few 
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yards to inspect the objects that had excited his curiosity, 
several wild horses of the desert that composed the band 
to which his mother belonged. 

There were five mares, all of them calicoes of various de- 
signs and shades, four colts ranging in age from a youngster 
of some three months to a short two-year-old, and the big 
stallion that presided over the destinies of the band. This 
monarch, too, was a paint horse, his sleek coat patterned 
with irregular splotches of white and black. 

Eternal vigilance was the price of life. One mare, her 
coat a crazy-quilt effect of red and white, stood on a little 
eminence from which she could see far to the east. A flat 
stretched away in all other directions, so there was need 
for only one sentinel. The other mares and colts drowsed, 
some standing, others reclining on the ground. 

The newborn colt returned to his mother. The mare on 
watch left her post and grazed slowly back toward the 
band. Then the colt witnessed for the first time a proceed- 
ing which was destined to become a part of his daily exist- 
ence—the changing of sentinels. This did not appear to be 
by appointment or in regular order. It consisted rather of 
the fact that some one of the mares, becoming nervous for 
the reason that there was one direction in which her view 
was cut off, elected to take up her stand at some point from 
which she could have a look toward that quarter as well. 
For just so long as she stood there, exhibiting no evidence 
of alarm, the other members of the band experienced a 
sense of complete security. But whenever one mare left 
her stand, having been posted there for perhaps an hour 
and having satisfied herself that no danger lurked in that 
quarter, it was but a matter of minutes before the appre- 
hension of some other mare became roused to the point 
where she decided to allay it by taking a look for herself. 
So it continued interminably. 

Toward nightfall the stallion put the band in motion, 
driving his mares and colts before him. The desert horses 
were heading for water. There had been no alarm for sev- 
eral days and the band had lingered within two miles of the 
water hole. The pinto stallion herded his charges across the 
big flat at a moderate pace which the newborn colt could 
maintain. When within half a mile of the water hole the 
lead mare halted and stood motionless with uplifted head, 
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while the stallion, quitting his post in the rear, trotted a 
few yards to one side. His flaring nostrils sampled the 
breeze that drifted across the flat from the draw that shel- 
tered the watering place. For a space of five minutes the 
mustangs remained bunched at that spot, every member 
of the band alert. Then the big paint horse struck off 
across the wind and the others followed, covering a distance 
of two hundred yards before repeating the performance. 
The breeze carried evidence of the presence of other horses, 
but there was no taint of man scent. Nevertheless, this 
maneuvering might have extended over a considerable 
period of time except for the fact that a band of black mus- 
tangs came into sight, ascending the far slope of the draw 
that sheltered the water, and this evidence that other wild 
horses had just visited the place, unmolested, was sufficient 
proof that no danger lurked thereabouts. With one accord, 
every horse in the band broke into a run in a wild race for 
the spot. The pace distanced the colt, but he held a fair 
gait at his mother’s side and arrived not long after the others. 

The water hole was a tank, an earthen dike thrown 
across the draw by stockmen to catch and retain the flood 
waters that drained through the bottoms after infrequent 
rainfalls. 

The drought period had been long and the water remain- 
ing in the tank consisted of a shallow pool at the deepest 
point. The surrounding area, from which the waters had 
receded, resembled a snow field, so heavy was the deposit 
of alkali. The pool itself had been churned to a liquid of 
soupy consistency by the band of blacks that had just 
watered there, but the mustangs waded out and drank 
their fill. 

The colt learned for the first time that surfaces were not 
always solid. Before he attained the edge of the water the 
white alkali crust allowed his tiny hoofs to break through 
into black mud that sucked at his feet as if to engulf him. 
The other members of the band plowed on through this 
stretch to the water, but the colt had neither the strength 
nor stability to follow. Blind panic seized him and he 
floundered awkwardly, turning back upon his course, and 
soon reached firmer footing, but terror remained with him. 
He felt quite alone and deserted. 

(Continued on Page 62) 


‘How Did You Come by Them Cross C Horses?’’ One of the Trio Demanded 
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rT WAS be- ms ~ friends } 
[tween mid- hand wi 
night and one. him and » 

A swift motor car tem: x 
whirled out of a point one 
side street, crossed the invad 
the empty car proxy to 
tracks of a de him. The 
serted avenue, boy ofsixt 
lined with closed an expr 
stores below and the hun 
dark tenement youth; th 
houses above, and an old m 
swung up to the so 
curb in front of a ape and 
brightly lighted his armsy 
all-night lunch —_ 
room. riske 
Five active men searched 
leaped out of weapons. 
this car. They “ Are 3 

were young, and X ta 
principally con- another — 
spicuous by the of the 
suggestion of squad, ad 
good-natured, the prisor 
eager, healthy. “No. It 
youth. The mo- take” —wi 
ment they had ful earnes 
started on a run ‘*Rem 
across the side- we've got 
walk, six other ger prints 
men,who had been The ¢ 
standing chatting sneere( 
in low tones in rather un 
front of the plate- = ably. “TI 
glass window, Steal? Sure. The Kids Ail Do’’ my name 
moved a step or he counte 


two backward. One of these men had a white terrier dog 
on a leash. He was the man who exploded in the back of 
his throat two words of warning. 

He exclaimed in a low tone, ‘The bulls!” 

Four of the five plain-clothes men rushed into the 
restaurant, with its few customers sitting at some of the 


this circle of light, he motioned to the other officers of the 
law who were coming out of the restaurant doorway. 

“T got one. It’s Ed X.,”’ he said with brevity. 

I glanced at the faces of the newcomers who were now, 
in their turn, being searched for weapons. It was evident 
that Ed X. was on his own heath or block, and that he had 


“Out of luck!”’ growled the old man, lighting 
rather handsome cigar. ‘‘Want me to take care ye 

“Yeh,” said Ed. “You know where to ta 
Thanks.” ; 

The keeper of the restaurant came to the do 
watched us take Ed X. to the touring car. The pro 
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long white tables with their piles of paper napkins and 
glass sugar bowls. 

I could hear the sharp commanding voice of one detec- 
tive saying, ‘‘We are the police—put your hands up— 
everybody!”’ 

The detective who stood at the door with me looked 
over the group outside, and then he too exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

He might have been addressing the nondescript group 
of six, but as he reached inside his coat and stepped 
forward he fixed his eyes upon one. This one was the 
man who held the leash of the white terrier; he had hes- 
itated with a sudden gleam in his eyes as if he were 
choosing between the detective and me, then a slow smile 
had come over his thin young lips and his shoulders had 
drooped again. 

“Put ’em up, Ed. Put up the paws,” said the detec- 
tive. ‘‘Have you got one?” 

“Sure.” 

“Tl take it.” 

“Don’t tickle me. I don’t carry ’em on my hip. I 
carry ’em where you carry ’em.”’ 


Praise From an Expert 


HE detective reached inside Ed’s well-tailored waist- 
coat and drew out a lean .32-caliber revolver of a 
police type. 

“You like this style?” 

“Yeh; they’re quick, light and dependable,’ was 
the reply. 

The detective listened attentively and respectfully 
to this gray-eyed youth, who, like the gun, was lean, me- 
tallic, agile, deadly. The officer was learning something 
from an authority. He knew whom he had accidentally 
picked up in front of this respectable-appearing crim- 
inal resort; a person of distinction and one of the well- 
known gunmen in the country—an authority on quick 
draws and gun battling—a man of record in his pro- 
fession. 

“This is Ed X.,” said the detective to me, and then, 
looking at the group of newcomers, who like moths of 
the night gathefed from nowhere out of the dark into 


Exactly One Hour and Ten Minutes After Ed X. Had 
Entered the Detention Corridor the Turnkey Officer 
Unlocked His Celi 


-comes unique. It has in it all the outstand 


face was in the light; it was a broad expanse 
perturbable calm philosophy and resignation. — 

“Ed had his chance at us,’’ whispered the off 
had madethearrest. ‘“‘He could have bored us a 
his getaway. It’s a wonder he didn’t pull andd 


A Bad Night for Ed 2 


DON’T agree with you,” I said. “He has i 
closely figured for that. He knows the conse 
I don’t know what it is, but he has too much | 
somewhere. We were safe enough.” 
The car was overcrowded. Ed X. sat in my 
“Tt was bum luck,” he said to me in a low t 
was shivering a little. These steel-gray fellows 
so metallic after all. 
“How did you happen to come downtown | 
T asked. a 
“Tt was my dog,” he said in an aggrieved tol 
got sick. I had gone to bed and then the dog 
whine and cry—say, it was pitiful! I got 
dressed and came all the way across the city 
friend—a veterinary.” "7 
“The cheerful liar,” thought I, for I 
that sob stuff is one of the criminal’s be: 
trade. ‘‘I expect this fellow will send out 
tention house and get a package of cigare' 
prayer book!” a 
But I was wrong. Ed X. was telling the 
the dog. } Pe 
One of the detectives said into my other oak 
a regular one—a killer. We’ve got his record.” 
This was a bad night for Ed X. It wasa 
for me. Ed X. has furnished me with all I ¢ 
hope for in the way of a typical criminal and ¢ 
criminal case. So typical is the case of Ed X. th 


tru it 


of the making of a criminal; most of the wé 
where the law breaks down; all the false, mu 
ment and all the blind misunderstanding with 
treat our rising tide of crime. Luck at last had 
a case sling step by step the drama, the 


and the howling farce of our national cri 


t was—all hanging around this metal-faced, 
osophic, fastidious gunman! This was not sta- 
crime. This was not theory. This was human 
and first-hand. 
jj) this Ed X.,”’ said my friend, who had accom- 
jieonthe raid. “Heisan impulsive but warm- 
‘ yoy.” 
ee outright, for I knew already that except 
mm remote corners of his soul, he, at twenty-five 
oage, was as cold-blooded as a cross between a 
a. snake and a Greek sage. 
} was, in fact, born not two blocks away from 
‘where we had arrested him. His real name I 
ogive, because I shall have something to say of 
yonected with his destiny which might cause 
ydue embarrassment. As for the spot, call it F 
| 
5: looks down F Street the fire escapes, decorated 
nitresses out for an airing, and the white pitchers 
1: bottles on the window sills, break somewhat 
cotony of ugliness in these tall tenement houses 
Jir wearisome stairs, their swarming doorways. 
tet-cleaning department is always short-handed 
eldren play amid a litter of paper, old strawberry 
_ searded slippers and such things. The place has 
jiged much since Ed X, graduated from F Street. 
s hive then; it is a hive now. In this respect it 
id a factor in Ed’s destiny common enough in the 
of criminals. 
|, says: “It’s this way—with the rich, every kid 
(wn top or doll. But where there’s only one top 
treet it’s more likely to say good-by to its owner. 
jyou think that where there is a lot of property 
stealing, but I'll say it’s where there isn’t enough 
und. And the women in that old block have got 
idea—get the kids out into the street. That 
\ from under the feet in those little rooms. The 
| the kid’s old man and his mother. The woman 
“ks her head out of the fourth floor and bawls out 
Jimmy is only the woman who cooks for the family. 
be the being so close with everybody that counts. 
t forget it, but on hot nights when the windows are 
id the air shafts too, I’ve laid in bed and counted 
nilies having rows and slinging chairs around, and 
-pretty raw—pretty rough—pretty rotten. Eh? 
shink I’m kicking—I’ve had my chance with the 
em. And I’ve no complaint. Some of the boys on 
t have grown up without getting into trouble. One 
-is a plasterer, and I hear he makes sixteen or 
ndollars a day. Well, just now that wouldn’t get 
ugh an evening with a party at——_ And I don’t 
auch at that.” 


A Product of a Broken Home 


:. not only is an example of the criminal graduate 
mthe overcrowded urban districts, where thestreet is 
other and the old man too,” but he falls into another 
lasses which grow crime. When he was seven, there 
‘ow in the family. Neither he nor an older sister, 
we will mention again later, remembers much about 
7. Ed’s father was a mild dipsomaniac. And this 
typical also. A mechanic’s job was given up for a 
; and the eternal inhuman monotony of standing 
| of a machine probably made some kind of escape 
lf imperative. 


He Could Stand About at an Afternoon Tea on a Long 
Istand Estate Without Exciting the Suspicions of Some 
of the Guests—or the Butler 


“T don’t blame him for the drinking,” says Ed. “Why 
wouldn’t he?”’ 

At any rate there must have been a divorce, or perhaps a 
separation, and then the death of the father. The mother 
had moved across the city, and about the time Ed was ten 
she had moved back again to F Street. She had a new hus- 
band and a new baby. 

The new husband was a nice enough man. He treated 
the children of his predecessor well. He was a good pro- 
vider too—a curiously sober, steady, phlegmatic creature; 
kindly, but brooding. The new baby, however, caused a 
great deal of trouble. It was a little boy, always ailing. 
Ed remembers that its coming so destroyed the mother’s 
health that she died when it was eighteen months old. 
No one knows just why Ed’s new father waited for six 
months to leave his family. 

“He faded away,” says Ed with a grin. “Two of us 
weren’t his. He came out of nowhere and one day that’s 
where he went. Of course, someone may have rubbed him 
out, or he may have fallen off the back end of a ferry boat. 
But I guess not; I guess he just faded.” 

The statistics show that of the populations of reforma- 
tories and correctional schools about 80 per cent come 
from broken homes. Ed’s case was no exception. Rows, 
divorce, desertion—they obliterate the home; and the 
mother and father compact is the only real bulwark against 
crime. The statistics show it; Ed X. agrees with them. 


“‘Te’s a Regular and Sober Life”’ 
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It is difficult to make Ed X. talk of his career between 
the time the record shows that his second father deserted 
and the day he was sent to the reformatory. I believe 
that this is due to the existence of his sister, who has 
since married. He seldom answers questions about her. 
He says she does not know where he is, or anything of 
his adventures, and certainly nothing. of his criminal 
record. I pointed out this significant attitude to a news- 
paper reporter, who believes that Ed X., like others of 
his kind, must have a certain swashbuckling pride in 
being a hero to certain misguided young friends. 

I said: “You may think he would like you to write 
him up, with a picture layout, as a daring, dashing 
bandit, but there’s something he wants more than that— 
he wants his sister never to read it. -And there’s one 
other person, too, who must not know. If he has any 
of the supposed pride in his exploits, it certainly becomes 
shaky whenever the names of two women are men- 
tioned. And that shows something of shame rather 
than bravado.” 

No one in the F Street neighborhood can give any in- 
formation of Ed in his early teens. 


The Honest Eyes of a Criminal 


E HIMSELF shrugs his well-tailored shoulders and 
says: ‘“‘I forget. Someone helped us out. I was just 

a kid—I went to a school, but Iran away. I worked as 

errand boy, afternoons. Steal? Sure. The kids all do. 

No harm. Bananas off a stand, vegetables off a cart, 

and the like of that. I was fifteen when they got me. 

I went up a fire escape into an empty apartment—there 

was nothing there but a quarter meter. I broke it open 

to get the coins, and the gas began to leak. That’s how 

I got caught—waiting around trying to plug it up.” 

He laughs. He lights a new cigarette, leans back and 
flicks the old one into a corner. His gestures are grace- 
ful, his nails are well manicured. Ed X. has alean, rather 
white face, gray, cold eyes. When on show he looks 

straight into the eyes of his questioners. The furtive glance 
of the real criminal is a myth; most of them have developed 
a painfully overdone manner of honest unblinking eyes. But 
Ed X., being as mentally awake as any questioner of his, 
looks straight not for pretense, but because he is as in- 
terested in reading character and motives as any police 
officer, judge, warden or casual interrogator could be. 

He is thin and wiry. At first glance one might believe 
that he was a young man of twenty-seven, studying land- 
scape architecture or painting. He has a nice forehead and 
a delicate chin. He has the outward appearance of one 
who is used to good manners. There is nothing coarse or 
gross about him. He could stand about at an afternoon 
tea on a Long Island estate without exciting the suspicions 
of some of the guests—or the butler. It is against him that 
he so often wipes his dry, thin lips with the back of his 
hand; but on the other hand, although there are plenty of 
faults in his English, he always speaks with a quiet re- 
straint. If he said “‘I’ll kill you,” it would be in the same 
cool even voice he would use in saying ‘“‘Good morning.” 

To be sure, he shows traces of a sickly boyhood. There 
is a bloodlessness and weariness about him which speak 
of early undernourishment or a tired mother. But the 


‘ report of the psychiatrist who first examined Ed’s mind 


to me appears ridiculous. He found Ed ‘‘abnormal”’ and 
“slightly neurotic.’”? No doubt. A few years ago we all 
(Continued on Page 178) 
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T HAS been said, not without rea- 
[= that a writer is a traitor to 

friendship, for you shall never know 
with him whether he attends for your A og 
sake or his own. The creature exists sie 
by grace of eavesdropping, a tolerable ; 
memory and a flash of style. But as to ge 
whether or no I behaved traitorously "er 
in the affair of Ronald Elliston is a 
question I shall not concern myself to 
answer. Things in this life happen 
according to accident rather than plan 
and are little affected by other agencies. 

Ronald, when first I met him, was so 
young, so green, so inexperienced, that 
to double-cross him called for greater 
callousness than any of which I was 
capable. It is true I resented the dis- 
arming respect with which he treated 
me; for being several years 
short of forty, I did not ex- 
pect to be sirred by a fellow d 
just down from the varsity— 2S. 
Lereaaliy aeellowswholhadd’? © Ome 
left behind him a reputation 
for sport and scholarship. I 
fancy his studies must have 
been of an academic kind, 
for he bore with him into the 
larger world none of those | 
graces of demeanor and address to be 
found in the more debonair type of 
undergraduate. He was the personifi- 
cation of bashfulness, purity and retire- 
ment. Even his own father, Sir Harry 
Elliston, a baronet of the old school, 
who liked a glass of port and a ripe 
yarn to season it, was cautious of what 
he said before the boy. Theaftermath 
of a dinner was a dull affair when Ron- 
ald was present. Anyway, there he 
was, a son of whom any mother had 
reason to be proud if not surprised. I 
suspected from the very first that the 
Bart thought he was a ninny. This 
was natural enough, for the Bart was 
English to the core. His code of man- 
hood was severe and he cherished fixed 
ideas for the conduct of children, es- 
pecially of boys. 

“Let ’em rough it at a public school, 
smooth it at the varsity, then make 
fools of ’emselves for a couple of years 
*fore settlin’ down.” 

Lady Elliston did not support the 
latter period of her husband’s views. 
By no means should any son of hers be 
allowed to make a fool of himself or engage in the perilous 
adventure of salad days. There was some excuse for Lady 
Elliston, who, before marriage, had been one of the five 
beautiful Miss Crewes of Chichester, a family renowned 
for devotion and good breeding. It was said when they 
occupied the family pew that the cathedral was filled to 
overflowing and extra services were held in the afternoons 
for disappointed worshipers. Their attraction for the 
devout was similar to the attraction of a footlight favorite 
for the frivolous. 

I had received an invitation to spend a fortnight with 
the Ellistons, and it was at a shooting party I first met 
Ronald. He was a beautiful youth; but at that moment 
unpopular, owing to a distressing tendency to shoot late 
at driven birds. The Bart, who, if he missed a bird at all, 
missed it in front, could not tolerate technical errors of 
this kind. 

“Give it more beak, boy—dammitanhell, more beak!”’ 

But Ronald went on knocking out tail feathers in spite 
of his father’s rollicking curses. 

He and I were given a stand at the corner of a wood 
called—which was strange and un-Sussexly—Bergen op 
Zoom. The lad’s timed graces and the delicate way he 
handled a gun, coupled with a habit of continually look- 
ing at me, caused me grave uneasiness. 

At best but a poor shot, this prolonged stare robbed me 
not only of skill but of what little luck might otherwise 
have come my way. 

At last, unable to stand it longer, I asked if anything 
was wrong and whether it was my hat that troubled him. 

“No, sir, rather not,” was the answer, to the accom- 
paniment of a furious blush. ‘‘Good Lord, no! I like it 
awfully. I was looking at you.” 

This I had realized, if not the reason. Birds came and 
went. I missed them all, 


“Do You Like Ronald?”’ She Asked. 
Amusing, are They?’’ 


“I Don’t Expect You Do. 


““You wrote The Guinea’s Worth, didn’t you, sir?” I 
said I had. ‘‘And that marvelous play A Blank Check on 
Eternity.’”’ I said I had. ‘‘By George, sir—oh, by George!”’ 
said he. 

Admiration is never so‘plentiful but we shall relish of it. 
I may have smiled. Ronald laid aside his gun and ap- 
proached me. I warned him to keep his distance, as I was 
armed. 

“‘T’ve seen the Blank Check eleven times,” said he, ‘‘and, 
sir, I’d see it a hundred times if I had my way.” 

I began to suspect that all was not well with him. Had 
A Blank Check been a musical comedy, I could have under- 
stood his enthusiasm; for is it not the custom of our 
youth to wear out the plush of the Gaiety stalls in untir- 
ing efforts to unravel the intricacies of musical-comedy 
plots and solve, once and for all, the mystery of how so 
large a company could be transported from the lawns of 
an English vicarage to a yacht in the Mediterranean? 

But A Blank Check was a serious play—most serious— 
being an attempt on my part to improve the morals of my 
fellow men by revealing them in all their nakedness and 
shame. 

“Tf you like it so much,” said I, “‘I’ll present you with a 
printed copy of the play.” 

But he did not show the enthusiasm I had expected. 

“‘Tt’s terribly good of you, sir, and I should love it; but 
it’s hardly the same as seeing it, I mean, is it? I mean, 
Nada couldn’t read as she’s acted.” 

So that was it! 

Authors sometimes overlook the attractions of the cast. 
This is natural, for we have it on good authority that the 
play’s the thing. 

“Ah, Nada!” said I, and frowned. 

“T think Miss Alves Fossdyck is the most perfect actress 
I’ve ever seen.” 
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Boys in Love Aren’t Very 
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“Yes, she’s all right,” I said. “Very , 
clever girl, Alves.” F 
“That temperament of hers, sir!” ] 
glowed with praise. “‘Oh, her temperame 

“Quite so,” said I, but bluntly, for I had 
the rehearsals and he had not. You 
much of temperament. 

The white coats of the beaters glimme 
the undergrowth. A cloud of pheasants 
<p oped us and passed unsea' 

ors whistle blew. A, 

“Before we part, sir,” 
Ronald hastily—‘“‘ don’t rer 
I’ve been saying, will you? 
old-fashioned and woul 
S of my going to A Blank 

father’s old school and 
Rey. too glad. See what I me 

So Ronald Elliston y 
out humor. 

I promised. There was 
together of the guns—] 
in motor wagonettes. We re 
to a kind of tin bethel in they 
for luncheon. a 
/ I found myself next to 
_ ton, with a girl on my 
Thad not up to then been 
The girl, who was called } 
the figure of a boy and the fee 
child. tf 

Her face was either a 
‘» all frowns, and it is aston 
_ attractive a complete ab: ) 
abt tones can be. For hair, someon 
been busy with gold leaf on a sm 
surface. It ran like water | 
head and turned up insolently a 
; ends. Delicious hair. 

‘“My son’s fiancée,’ whispered | 
Elliston. ‘Such a dear girl. Meggie 
don’t know Mr. Chalmers.” 

“No, but mother does,”’ came 
on top of one of those brilliant sn 
since your success she’s quite 
about it. I say, isn’t Alves Fos 
in that play of yours?” 9 

At her question I heard Lady 
make a kind of whistling noise 
gently reproving, a sound that was 
silence and speech. I asked her wh 
mother’s name was. i 

‘“‘Wivenhoe, of course—old 
Wivenhoe’s wife.”’ 

I laughed. 

“Then we ought to be frien 
met the Wivenhoes—old G 
wife—in dozens of places at home and abro' 
never in their own house.” =e 

“Tt’s always shut, our house is,’”’ said 
father—old George, you know—is more ente 
entertaining. There he is, coming in now, telling 
story.” 

“Which proves the injustice of your words,’ 

“Not at all; it doesn’t,” said she. 

Old George, a little balloon of a man, with 
eyes and a piercing smile, the author doubtless 
came up and gave me a punch of welcome. 

“Heard you were comin’,” said he. “Gla 
very glad. And madam’ll be glad too.” 

“Tsn’t it awful the way old George calls mo 
as though she were the Veuve Cliquot or one ol 
seaux from Marylebone Road?”’ said Meggii 

“Go on with yer,” said old Wivenhoe, pul 
of that liquid gold she had tossed at him, tl 
into an empty chair. “Yes, that’s Meggi 
that’s our Meggie, and a proper cure she 
caution of a gel.” 

As the family of Wivenhoe dated back to 
barons, old George felt entitled to use only th 
coinage of the language. Lady Elliston wished he 
which was natural, her own family having become 
muddled;up during the reign of Charles II and 
constant need of pulling together and straighten 

Angrily, I suspected now that the engagement 
Ronald and Meggie was part of a general system 0! 
pinning, buttressing and shoring up. Disgracef 

“To see these two dear young people marri 
fondest wish,’ Lady Elliston confided to me i 
private whisper which reverberated round the lu 
table. ‘‘When Meggie was born I said to Alice Wi 
‘In that cradle is my boy’s bride.’” 


‘said Meggie, neutral and grave as an owl. 
poor Ronald was born two years later to ful- 
iny.” 

aughter which followed I found myself unable 
ich was strange, for in ordinary I do not count 
ating in a sense of humor. Doubtless arranged 
‘are well enough in their way; and in many 
tably in France, I have heard husbands and 
iange most uxorious endearments. This not- 
ng, I prefer youth to follow primitive instincts 
a stand upon the choice of friends or parents. 
aey’re going to be so—so happy,” said Lady 
‘ad whistled menacingly as who should say, “‘Or 
ir about it.” 

/who had carried her smile for a long time, 
ym the frown for a moment. Perhaps she was 
us of prophecy. I don’t know. I looked across 
t Ronald, to find that he was still looking at me. 
I thought he had had enough of that at the 
2, and why waste time looking at me when the 
his affection provided a much more rewarding 
was beginning to think the boy was cracked. 

g a spark from my eye, he emerged as from a 
d said, ‘‘Alves Fossdyck! Were you talking of 
sdyck, sir?”’ 

} ten minutes ago,” said I, “‘but we’ve stopped 
feggie came the tiniest snort of laughter. 

said Ronald, and relapsed into dreamland and 
ition. 

lliston filled her lungs and straightened. I heard 
¢ strap sunder its stitches. For certain types of 
julder straps should be made of elastic. Lady 
ad a fifteen-inch expansion and ordinary ribbon 
and the strain. She shot a swift glance at her 
jled a few dry notes and accused me with: 

urse in your profession you naturally have to 
great many stage people—naturally, it could 
_ otherwise.” 

aturally! But I resented the tone, which seemed 
t that I was an inspector of jails, or one of that 
and who don gum boots and descend into sewers, 
ra the light of day. 

re never understood what persuades people to 
strange a profession,’’ said she. 

ips kindness of heart and a desire to support the 
dramatists,” I murmured. Meggie was twinkling. 
d, “Or else they 
spovide men like 
reorge with mem- 
heir youth.” 


“But it’s Too Marvelous. The Adorable Person. 
Oh, Darling, Let Him Hit You Once for.My Sake 58 


Old George shook a fat fist at his daughter and accused 
her of being a puss. He added ‘‘Miaow!” for no good 
reason that I could see. 

“This Miss Fossdyck,”’ Lady Elliston pursued, one eye 
still fixed on the blushing downcast face of her son. “‘No 
doubt a very good artist; but even so, one cannot but be 
sorry for her parents.” 

“T would not advise you to share your sympathy with 
them,” I hastened to say. “‘ Alves’ parents are very rightly 
proud of her.” 

From Ronald came an unexpected ‘‘There you are. I 
mean, are they really, sir?” 

Said Meggie, ‘“‘The sleeper awakes. So this is the world! 
How strange it all seems!” 

Ronald scowled—a claret-colored scowl—and looked 
shocked. As a lover, I thought him most umalr aca es 
a dull ass. 

Sir Harry, who approved chaff as one of the character- 
building institutions of the country, nodded appreciation 
over a salad-laden fork. 

“That gel’s a cure,” said old George. “‘Ain’t she now?” 

“But what manner of parents?”’ queried Lady Elliston. 
‘“What manner of people can they be?” 

“The father,” I replied, “‘is an elephant hunter who 
spends most of his time in the African jungle. The mother 
is a loquacious little woman who spends her life between 
Wardour Street and a villa facing the Solent. Before be- 
coming a Fossdyck, she was, I understand, a Smith of 
Southsea.”’ 

“Of which is the salt of the earth,” laughed Meggie, and 
added, “‘Aren’t you a joke? I’m sure I am going to like 
you awfully.” 

It is not every day a girl with a smile, a frown, hair of 
liquid gold, and humor, happy and her own, tells me she 
is going to like me awfully. It does not happen once a year 
or once in five years. I glowed, and would have glowed to 
some purpose but that I remembered savagely she was the 
affianced wife of my host’s son. Glowing was therefore 
mal-inspired. Not that Ronald seemed to care. Dull ass, 
staring at his plate. Now if Meggie had been my fian- 
cée But what use to speculate? 

Luncheon ended with cheese and a decanter of port; 
light port, for, as Sir Harry pointed out, the heavier vin- 
tages are not improved by transportations in picnic baskets 
to forests. 

““As I have repeatedly observed,’’ remarked Meggie, 
smacking her lips and warming a glass of water in cupped 
hands, “‘you cannot return port to the wood and it’s no 
good trying.” 

“What a gel, eh?” said old George, and how I agreed 
with him! 
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During the short—all too short—afternoon Meggie 
Wivenhoe bore me company at the shooting; and though 
I cannot say I shot the better on that account, I would not 
have surrendered her to any man. 

“Do you like Ronald?”’ she asked. ‘‘I don’t expect you 
do. Boys in love aren’t very amusing, are they?” 

““They’ré too busy,’”’ said I. She nodded. 

“Love is ripping, though, don’t you think? But any- 
thing’s ripping that takes us right out of ourselves.’’ I as- 
sented. ‘I never believed that Ronald could be so much 
in love.” 

I replied, ‘‘He has reason to be.” 

“Who should know that better than you?” she an- 
swered—a strange answer, I thought. 

“Oh, quite,’ I said; ‘“‘quite. I suppose you are very 
fond of the boy?” 

‘Of course I’m fond of him. He’s such a dear, isn’t he?”’ 

“He is precisely what you say he is—to you,” I replied 
coldly. . 

Her smile twinkled out of gravity. 

“You needn’t be disagreeable. Ronald’s one of the few 
people alive I’d make a sacrifice for.” 

“And you are going to, are you not?” 
inquiry at me. ‘‘Going to marry him,” 

“Oh, quite,’ she mocked; 
that.” 

I was, but without enthusiasm. In my opinion, young 
Ronald Elliston was a great deal luckier than he deserved. 
What had he done except to be born? Others also had 
been born. I had been born. But whereas I had grown 
up to the stature of appreciation, he was still in the cradle. 
He had the rosy cheeks of a babe, the early dews still 
glistened in his eyes. Why then Bah! Women love 
babies—even this woman, with her wit and understanding. 
I wished I had never met either of them. 

“You look very grave,”’ said she. 

And I said, “‘ What is life without peace of mind?” 

And she answered, “‘Life, of course.’’ 

Which was true. A remarkable girl. She had covered 
the liquid gold with a small blue hat like a child’s pail. 
A wonder it did not spill and run out—a pailful of gold— 
upside down like that. 

The afternoon’s sport ended and we drifted apart. 
Ronald and I walked back"to the house together. 

“Young fellow,” said I, ‘‘you are a very lucky young 
fellow.” 

He showed surprise, a fault in chivalry, for there could 
be no doubt as to my meaning. 

“How, sir?” 

“Tn being engaged to Miss Meggie.”’ 

“Oh, that!’’ said he. 

“That,” I repeated. ‘You call it ‘that’ to be engaged 
to the most attractive girl in the world?” 

“Oh, Meggie’s all right, sir, tiptop; but what I mean 


She shot an 
I explained. 
“but I wasn’t thinking of 


bid engagements aren’t quite the same thing.’’ 


‘“How do you mean—what do you mean?”’ I de- 
manded. “I can’t see that you mean anything.” 
‘Well, sir, everybody’s engaged more or less.” 
“Eiverybody isn’t to Margaret Wivenhoe.”’ 

‘No; I only mean there 
isn’t much kick in being en- 
gaged.” 

I could see a very good rea- 
son for being kicked for not 
wanting to be engaged. 

‘There isn’t much point in 
working oneself up about it, 
is there?”’ 

I was beginning to regret 
having given my gun to a 
loader. 

““Meggie,”’ he went on, ‘‘is 
a good sort—the best of good 
sorts; but look at it how you 
will, it isn’t quite the same.” 

I’m afraid I roared. 

“As what?” 

Ronald blushed wildly and 
relapsed into silence. Nor 
could any silence of mine 
persuade him to speak again. 
, And because he refused to 
=. speak I was left with my 
thoughts; and because I 
thought, I discovered I had 
fallen in love with Meggie 
Wivenhoe, which was a pity 
and a nuisance and very dis- 
tressing too. 

During the week that fol- 
lowed—it was Christmas 
week—evidence was not 
lacking that Lady Elliston 
was troubled in her mind as 
to Ronald’s courtship of 
Meggie; and well she may 
have been, for as lovers 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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HE TIGHR, 
otherwise 
Georges 


Clemenceau, 
teacher, physician, 
author, dramatist, 
duelist, deputy, 
senator, Prime 
Ministerof France, 
Father of the Vic- 
tory, president of 
the Peace Confer- 
ence, was born 
eighty-four years 
ago, on September 
twenty-eighth, in 
the village of 
Mouilleron, De- 
partment of the 
Vendée, in a cot- 
tage almost lost 
among a confusion 
of rocks and trees, 
of hollows and 
fields fenced by 
hedges and mud 
walls. 

Nations — and 
democracies in 
particular—are 
ungrateful. After 
peace was signed 
and France made 
elear to her de- 
voted son that she 
would not call him 
to the Palace of the 
Elysée, Clemen- 
ceau definitely re- 
tired. With the ex- 
ception of his trip 
to the United 
States, he has since 
taken no active 
interest in public 
affairs. Keeping 


PHOTO. FROM WIDE WORLD PHOTOS. 


his three-room Colonel and Mrs. House With Former Premier Clemenceau at His Cottage, Bels Ebats, St.-Vincent Sur Jard 


bachelor flat in 

Paris, for which he pays one hundred dollars a year and 
where he still lives every winter, the old statesman went 
back to the Vendée to look about for his last home. 

In two days following the date of this publication, Cle- 
menceau will observe his birthday in the village of St.- 
Vincent sur Jard, also in the Vendée, about one hour distant 
from his birthplace. From the simplest beginning—his 
father was a bourgeois country doctor—and after a 
longer and more brilliant career than almost any states- 
man or even monarch, Clemenceau awaits his end in a 
house even more modest than that in which he was 
born. A restored fisherman’s cottage, gray sand dunes 
all about it and a gray sea in front; a house he doesn’t 
even own, for which he pays a rental of twelve dollars 
and five cents a year. The French equivalent for the 
dollars goes to an aged countess who ceded the build- 
ing for his lifetime in the hope, so rumor has it, that 
she will outlast Clemenceau long enough to sell the 
place in case the government desires then to include 
the whitewashed shack in the category of national 
monuments. The five cents is paid to the Third French 
Republic for the rent of the land. The tenant, in his 
own language, finds his royalist proprietor ‘‘a very cu- 
rious old lady,’’ because when he tells her that he con- 
tinues in excellent health, she receives the news, he 
alleges, just a little sadly. 


The Retirement of a Man of Action 


LL sorts of fortunate men retire—rich men, great 
men and often just ordinary men. Retirement is 
the fashion, and usually means nothing more irksome in 
the list of life’s banalities than the enjoyment of golf, 
fishing, criticism of the rising generation and altering of 
wills. The retirement of Clemenceau is unique. He has 
retired not to rest, but almost single-handed has begun 
a work that even he admits is hard. 

Throughout his public career Clemenceau has been 
known as a brutal, smashing force, destroying every- 
body and everything that dared oppose him. He was 
called back to power in the war’s darkest hour for the 
very qualities of destructive genius that he is supposed 
to possess in larger measure than any other man. To 
his nickname of Tiger was added that of Wrecker of 


, 


Cabinets. He is quoted as saying to his own Council of 
Ministers, ‘‘I am against all governments, including my 
own.” 

The Tiger disposes of such characterization of himself as 
legend. He admits that he has often been bitter and even 
pitiless; but to his credit it may be said that he has never 


The Tiger at Bels Ebats 
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than the forests—the pine forests that stretch 
along the Vendée shore. 
““When I was a boy,” he said to me, pointing, “t 
not a single tree.” 
Clemenceau is Mongolian in type; high cheek b 
ceding forehead, clouded, almost swarthy skin, ‘ 
hanging mustache; an inscrutable face, lighte 
the moving fires in the small, slanting, hea 
eyes. He undoubtedly knows the saying of 
golian philosopher: ‘“‘If a man plants a tree, | 
passed uselessly upon the earth.’ en 
eighty-four is planting slips of trees. 
as often happens, he plants others. What 
of sand before his door, stretching down to 
of the Bay of Biscay, is now not a garden, but lit 

a field of flowers. 

““What does it matter whether I live one yea! 
he said. “‘I now propose to give myself the p 
planting things and of watching them grow.’ 

Bels Ebats is the name of the little one-s 
house that is now the Tiger’s lair. An 
chateau near by gave the place its name. “Be 
is old French, and hard to translate. Lite 
means the joy of ease, but Clemenceau transla 
joy of living’”’ in order that it may better confi 
the spirit of his own ‘‘ chateau,” as he humor 
the place. 

The house is about half a mile from the vill 
is completely isolated. It is surrounded on three 
by the dunes and is protected in front from the see 
new concrete wall. The approach is guarded by pin 

eypresses. Its roof is irregular sheets of corrugate 
iron reminiscent of war barracks. 

The earth is sand—just dry, shifting san 
by a constant destructive wind from that ¢ 
tumultuous bay. There was no fresh water. 
people would have taken one look at the bleak 
and abandoned it. Clemenceau, with the same 
remorseless energy and determination that W 
successive ministries, said, ‘“ Flowers shall gro 
And they do. a 

Purple irises grow there, scarlet and rose geral 
sunflowers, great blue delphiniums, gourd vin 

\ (Continued on Page 155) 
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nere will be a sniffing and a low whine. Then pan- 
in will break loose. Snarls, growls, long wailing 
ing in crescendo to shrieks; sharp quick barking; 
it all a volley of high, tittering, insane laughter. 
then that the hyenas are in camp, together with a 
smptuous jackals; and that if we have left any- 
ide of a tempting nature, even to the extent of a 
tsctening, it will before morning be discovered 
—and probably fought over. A hyena fight within 
of your would-be sleeping head is one of the most 
» aggregations of sound you can possibly imag- 
then some. In fact, you cannot imagine it, unless 
been present at a free-for-all in a devil’s insane 
We have killed to date thirty-nine of these pests 
ty yards of camp, but the supply is unlimited. 
ere are pleasanter things to listen to, if we would 
. The grazing animals little by little feed nearer, 
ye can hear them talking to one another. Gen- 
hey are 
less lions 
ing near, 
mbo the 
st loves 
1e time of 
hey have 
flat, rau- 
latting 
1ote, the 
on a ris- 
rrogatory 
, the sec- 
a strong 
ard as- 
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Naw!’’ 
ssure one 
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now more distant. And 
later, much later, the night 
shakes to the vibrating deep 
roars of the fed lions, ready 
now to stroll toward home, 
abandoning contempt- 
uously their leavings. 
Sometimes this mighty 
tragedy, repeated in many 
places, occurs only at a dis- 
tance. Then we can lie and 
listen, if we are so inclined, 
to the roaring of these great 
beasts, at first faint and far 
off, rising in volume as they 
draw near, in crescendo as 
they pass, and diminishing 
again as they draw away to 
their daytime loafing places. 
A few weeks ago a band of 
lions actually divided 
around our camp. Part of 
them went by about twenty 
yards outside the house. 
They talked back and forth 
to one another across our 
very beds, so to speak. 


Playing Safe 


EXT morning, walking 
out, I overtook the 
rearguard within 200 yards 
of our city limits. It was a 


f ands and we dis- The Wiid Citizens of Nyumbo are a Very Interesting Lot. The Giraffes Alone are Worth the Price of Admission lioness accompanied by her 


great hulking lubberly cub. 
which undoubtedly means “‘not yet.”” And through this Another lioness was in sight, leisurely making her way over 
volume of sound we can hear the absurdly loud, puffing, the next rise of ground. I do not doubt the rest of the band 
single snorts of the gazelles, and the even more absurd were strung out ahead of her. The first lioness sat on her 
petulant barking of the zebras like the yapping haunches and stared at me curiously; then real- 
of lap dogs. Then there is a sudden rushing ized I was no harmless wildebeest and 
thunder of hoofs, and a scurry and a crouched, switching her tail viciously. I 
confusion, followed after a little by a had no desire for female lions, so walked 
dead blank silence. cautiously around her at about sev- 
Even the steady thin thread of enty yards’ distance. She accepted 
shrilling made by the night in- the apology and we parted good 
sects intermits, so that for the friends. 
first time we become aware of This particular band of lions 
it, as one becomes aware of the lived daytimes in a very dense 
ringing in his ears by its ces- piece of jungle two miles from 
sation. For some time this us, and as we lie in the general 
silence endures. Then at last direction of their habitual 
it is broken by the tittering hunting grounds, we heard 
idiotic laughter of a hyena, them every night. They were 
headed by a big, 
fat, maned lion 
which we named 
Caruso because of 
his fine voice and 
his fondness for 
using the same. 
Most lions roar 
only on due and 
proper occasion, 
but Caruso roared 
“‘whedder or no.’’ 
He began soon 
after sunset and he 
was atit until after 
sunrise. I surmise 
he must have been 
a nuisance to his 
gang at times, like 
the man who al- 
ways wants todoa 
lot of talking when 
you are stalking 
game. But evi- 
dently his voice 
charmed ’em, for 
he had an adoring 
bevy of young lady 
lions always with 
him. The story of 
the wiliness of 
Caruso and how 
we matched wits 
with him, and his 
latter end, is too 
long to tell here. 
(Continued on 
Here and There the Eye Could Catch the Russet of Bands of Topi — , Page 106) 


boarders at the dinner table had been a trial as well. 

Boarders can be trying at the best of times; but 
when the thermometer was around ninety, and the dining 
room was inclined to bestuffy and had a mousy smell - 
Old Mr. Schwartzkind had asked Mrs. Murtle if 
he could take his coat off; and when she had said, 
“Why, certainly, Mr. Schwartzkind, if you think 
it will cool you off, and no one objects,” there had 
been a general shedding of coats and an exhibition 
of damp shirts, some of them none too clean. 

Beth Adams nearly left the table right then, 
and probably would have done so if Kenn Willis 
had taken off his coat with the others. They sat 
next to each other—those two—perhaps because 
they were both literary, Beth being in the book 
department of Moody & Evans and Kenn a 
writer of special articles for the New York Evening 
Star. For the past few weeks he had been writ- 
ing a series, The Funny Side—the funny side of 
funerals, the funny side of murder trials, the funny 
side of the hot spell; the funny side, in fact, of 
everything he could think of which ordinarily 
might be considered as lacking in humor—an 
assignment which made him morose at times, as 
though he were chewing the cud of gloomy reflec- 
tions and wondering why he had ever been born. 
He and Beth had known each other for more than 
two years, and inasmuch as they are the leading 
figures of our story, it may be interesting for 
you to know how they had become good friends. 

One Sunday when they were both new at Mrs. 
Murtle’s, Beth asked at the breakfast table if there 
were any good walks around Fort Lee, and 
as Kenn had been born over there, he not 
only told her which ferry and trolley to take 
but after a thoughtful look he added that he 
also was going for a walk around Fort Lee 
himself that morning and would be glad to 
show her the way. They took the ferry and 
had a walk along the top of the Palisades, 
getting well out into the country and finally 
coming to a trolley line and deciding to 
wait for the next car to take them back to 
Edgewater. 

Just as the car was coming to a stop—an 
open car with all its passengers watching 
them—a big gander came out of a farmyard 
and made a running peck at Beth, who was 
wearing a red bow at the back of her skirt. 
Beth screamed a little, and Kenn set himself 
to kick the gander, swinging his foot with a 
force that threatened to knock the bird’s 
head off. But instead of connecting where 
he was aiming, he kicked poor Beth instead—kicked her so 
hard that she fell right down on her face, gasping as she got 
up, “I don’t think you’re much of ahero.”’ So they didn’t 
take that trolley, and after that they were very good friends. 

Kenn learned that it was Beth’s ambition to be a suc- 
cessful business woman, her immediate goal being manager. 
of the book department of Moody & Evans; and although 
for a while it had been Kenn’s favorite desire to write the 
words and lyrics of the great American musical comedy, it 
had become his later wish to work his way into a place on 
the staff of the Ever-Onward Advertising Agency, for 
which now and then he wrote a snappy advertising folder 
when he wasn’t funny-siding or otherwise too much en- 
gaged in helping the Evening Star to twinkle. He was tall, 
stoop-shouldered, bulging-browed, and generally had a 
sad look behind his spectacles; while as for Beth, she was 
dreamy-eyed and short of nose, inclined to be quiet—too 
quiet—and, if you didn’t see her at odd moments, you 
would never have guessed that she was dangerously close to 
thirty. 

On the evening when our story opens, though, you might 
have had some suspicion of it, which would be partly due to 
the heat and partly to the boarders and partly to something 
else, which you are soon to learn. And because every girl 
knows when she isn’t looking her best, she almost snapped 
at Kenn when he asked her, with his fool, sad look—speak- 
ing, you understand, in a sympathetic murmur—if she 
would like to take her shoes off and cool her feet. 


[bos heat had something to do with it; but the 


“Do you think that’s funny?” she asked. < 


“Yes—and no,” he replied, after a few ponderous mo- 
ments of apparent reflection. ‘ 
“Well, I don’t!” she said, with a most decided accent on 

the ‘‘don’t!” 

She left the table soon after, Kenn rising with her, half 
for politeness and half to ask her if she would care to share 
an adventure with him later on the funny side of bus riding. 

“No!” she said, more short-nosed then than dreamy- 
eyed. ‘‘I wouldn't go out tonight on a bet!” 
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Beth Took the Brooch Off and They Both Had a Good Look at It 


‘‘Squashed!’’ murmured Kenn, and returned to his place 
at the table, goggling around behind his spectacles to see 
what was left to eat. 

He went out soon after dinner, not returning till half- 
past eleven, and when he reached Mrs. Murtle’s he saw a 
lonely little figure sitting on the top step. 

““Why, hello, Beth!”’ he said. ‘‘Trying to cool off?” 

“No,” she said. “I was waiting for you.”’ 

“For me?” he said, sitting by her side and goggling a 
little. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘I wanted to tell you how sorry I am 
for being so catty when you spoke about me taking my 
shoes off.” 

Still looking at her from under his bulging forehead, he 
saw there were tears in her eyes. 

‘“Why, Beth!” he said, his heart moving in him. “ Why, 
you poor kid, you! I didn’t mind.” 

“No,” she said, dabbing a little with her handkerchief. 
““But—but I did. I wouldn’t have said it, only—only I’ve 
had such a rotten day over at Moody & Evans’.” 

“A lot of fool customers,’’ he suggested, “storming the 
counters to see if I had written any books?” 

“N-no,” she said, trying to smile, and making heavy 
weather of it. ‘‘But—but you know how hard I’ve been 
working over there, and nearly reading my eyes out nights 
when I got home to keep in touch with what I was selling. 
Well, Miss Beck left last week—she was manager in charge 
of the sales—and I thought sure I’d get her job, because 
I’ve been there longer than the others, and knew the stock 
better too. But—but this morning, Miss Fitzpatrick got 


NN 
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it—a tall dark thing who spends all her y 
clothes and gushes to the customers, ‘Oh, he 
thing by a new French awthaw, the co 
song’—and doesn’t know really whether Th 
is an English writer or some sort of per 
“T know,” said Kenn, nodding wisely b 
tacles. ‘‘Me—I’m held back because I 
neck, because if I had a fat neck I’d probal 
thousand dollars. You know how I’ve been ¥ 
get a job with the Ever-Onward Agency. W. 
day I struck the boss, and he said, ‘Son’— 
call you son when they’re going to say somet! 
‘son,’ he said, ‘we’d like to have you here, 
there’s a great future for you in the adver 
it’s my experience that genius generally ¢ 
when placed upon the downy cushions of a p 
words to that effect, the italics being mine. 
you what I’ll do,’ said he. ‘If you can find 
dollars, I’ll let you buy a5 
terest in this business and giv 
of the catalogue department, 
mission on all the work you 
figured it out that I ought to1 
where from ten to fifteen tho 
but what good’s that when I 
Murtle two weeks’ board right 
She slipped her hand on his: 
and his fingers closed over he 
they sat, staring out into 
night—two human atoms, 
say two human bricks whi 
rejected by the builders of f] 
Suecess and might presently 
thrown out on the rubbish h 
“And the worst of it is,” 
“Fat-Neck knew what he 
about. I wrote a travel boo 
of the tourist companies last fa 
the magic wand over places 
seen, and darned if they didn’t! 
plaguy old ship with it—tourists sle 
under billiard tables and a doubleb 
every balcony. And last week, still p 
ing ever onward, the boss as! 
could work up a good slogan 
of shoes that weren’t kicking t 
dust, and right away quick—If Yo 
Have the Blues, Wear Well-W; 
How’s that?” F 
She patted his hand by ¥ 
plause, feeling better then, as shen 
always did when Kenn was tellin 
his adventures. = 

“‘T wish you could advertise 

: is way,’ she said, half'smiling, 

. Pon both of them sitting there 
=| *5 <5 step, looking out into the 
eat together. an 
“You don’t need adve 
quickly answered. “‘I’ll tz 
time, just as you are—as soo! 
‘3 a save money enough to buy at 
“Well,”’ she said, patting his hand again, “ 
need advertising to you, but nobody else seems 
ciate this little article. Why do you suppose it 
You’re clever; you know all these things. V 
suppose they passed me over and gave Miss Fitzpz 
job instead?”’ 
‘Sounds easy, the way you tell it,’ he sa 
struts her stuff and you don’t. You ought tod 
and smile slowly, as though it hurts you. Dress y 
tight, wear horn-rimmed spectacles and a cami 
that always gives a touch of culture if the ca 
enough. Me—believe me, I’m going in for a fat neck 
now on. I’m much too lean back here.’ 
They went in soon after; and when she 
room Beth tried brushing her hair back tight, 
put on a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles which 
times used to rest her eyes when she was readin 
room. 
“It’s funny,” she mused, “but it does mak 
more striking somehow. Darn that Kenn, how 
seems to know! And an old-fashioned cameo broo 
a tie threaded through it—no, sir, it wouldn’t lo 
all. . . . There’s alittle curiosity shop aroun 
on Sixth Avenue. 
She undressed then, though none too hopefu 
able to sleep. me 5 
“And lis is life,” she thought, turning back the 


‘ 


ers—“‘life in a big city.” 
She chanced to glance then at a row of recent 
the top of her bookshelves, books in which th 


up in all kinds of things, from arson to riding 
y zebra. 

it,’ thought Beth as she turned out the light, 
that time when Kenn missed the gander, nothing 


»ened to me!” 


104 

a day, for nearly two years, Beth had passed the 
suriosity shop around the corner in Sixth Avenue; 
‘ext morning, for the first time, she stopped and 
‘the window. It was a narrow window—hardly 
‘a two feet wide; but what it lacked in width it 
in depth, and it was astonishing the range of arti- 
iid; queer weapons, for instance, and bits of fur- 
nningly carved by Orientals, Chinese gods and 
shell-covered prayer books, Egyptian cigarette 
‘ad Strasburg pipes, necklaces of lapis lazuli—gen- 
pre lapis than lazuli—and taborets inlaid with 
{-pearl, bearing trays of imitation antique jew- 
h finally discovered what she wanted between a 
‘rismatic binoculars and a curved scimitar that 
sce have been used by a pirate of Algiers; and go- 
3, she found a dark, dapper little man in his shirt 
ack of the counter, and a pale, pudgy man in a 
by who seemed to be on the point of going out. 
ld like to see some secondhand cameo brooches, 
‘said Beth. “‘I see you have a trayful in the 
4% 


madam; very fine brooches too.” 
iwere, most of them, palpably new—the heads of 
ladies who might have been in the hairdressing 
and some of them wearing diamond lavalieres, 
's and chips being ingeniously set into the stone. 
: blue-white diamonds,”’ said the salesman, evi- 
ferring to the sparkling pin points, ‘‘and mounted 
th solid polished gold.”’ 
iteen carat,’’ said the pale, pudgy man in the rusty 
ho was still on the point of just going out. 
I don’t like these,” said Beth. “I want something 
-fashioned—something that really looks antique 
sit is or not.” 

her the one that came in last night,” said the 
he rusty derby; ‘‘the one with the silver frame.” 
alesman reached into the show case and from a 
| of unassorted odds and ends he drew out an oval 
thich certainly looked old-fashioned enough by the 
side of the Grecian 
: , ladies. Instead of 
being a pink or 


salmon color, for instance, the shades of the stone ranged 
from ivory to dark chocolate; and instead of being sur- 
rounded by a mounting of polished gold, it was framed in 
dirty-looking silver and had a silver back. 

“Of course, between the two, there’s no comparison,” 
said the clerk disparagingly. ‘‘These with the solid-gold 
frames—these have an open back which gives you a light 
you can see through the stone and show you a genuine 
shell. But this—with a metal back—you understand?” 

But the more Beth saw the dark-colored stone, the more 
she liked it. Even the carving intrigued her—a Venetian 
palace on the side, with a lady in panniers walking down 
into a gondola. 

“How much is this?” she asked. 

“Oh, that?” he said. ‘“‘I’ll let you have that for seven- 
ALG Vesta 

“Tt seems a lot,’’ Beth hesitated, ‘‘for such an old 
thing.” 

“Let her have it for seven,’’ said the pale, pudgy man 
who was on the point of going out. 

“Very well, madam,” said the salesman, “‘seeing that 
you are the first customer of the morning.” 

There was a mirror on the wall behind her, and turning, 
Beth fastened the cameo at the V of her waist, passing the 
two ends of her tie down between the back of the brooch 
and the pin. She had brushed her hair severely back that 
morning, and still following Kenn’s suggestion, had come 
out in her tortoise-shell spectacles. And—yes, there was 
no denying it—the cameo brooch completed the picture, 
made her look like a modern Minerva who knew more 
about books than the authors themselves; and already she 
fancied herself putting it all over Miss Fitzpatrick and her 
Spanish comb and her ‘‘ Heah’s a chawming thing, modom, 
by the famous Belgian author Materleenk.”’ 

““You have a very fine brooch, miss,’’ said the man in the 
rusty derby, opening the door to let her out. ‘‘It only came 
in last night, and you see for yourself how quickly now it 
goes right out again.” 

Whether or not the brooch had anything to do with it, 
Beth had a banner day at Moody & Evans’. Customers, 
approaching the book department, instinctively seemed to 
pick her out, and she had the first column of her sales sum- 
mary filled up long before any of the other girls had half 
filled theirs. 

Even Miss Fitzpatrick came to her once with a customer 
and said, ““Oh, Miss Adams, will you please take chawge of 
this lady’s inquiry? I don’t quite seem to be able to place 
the awthaw she wants.” 


**‘Did You Catch Him?” She Asked, While 
the Cop Was Taking Their Names Down 
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And it was nobody less than Walter Pater! Can you 
imagine that? 

So what with one thing and another, when Beth stepped 
off the Elevated that evening and started for Mrs. Murtle’s 
she was feeling a whole lot better than she had felt twenty- . 
four hours before. 

“She won’t be able to hold it long,’”’ she was thinking to 
herself. ‘‘Imagine! Never heard of Walter Pater! And 
twice today I caught Mr. Evans looking at me. Next time 
he wants a sales manager for his old book department I’ll 
bet you ——” 

She was interrupted here, and in the strangest way. 
She had reached the little curiosity shop where she had 
bought her brooch that morning, and was slowing up to 
look in the window to see if any cameos had come in that 
day as good as hers, when all at once the door opened and 
the little man in the rusty derby looked out and beckoned 
her into the shop. 

‘Well, miss,’’ he said with a glance at the brooch, ‘‘I 
see you are still wearing it.” 

“Yes,” said Beth, beginning to wonder. 

“A lucky thing I catch your eye just now. The man 
who sold me that brooch last night, he finds out now he has 
made a mistake. You understand? There will be trouble,” 

“Trouble?”’ repeated Beth, instinctively putting her 
hand on the brooch. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

The little man looked around as though to make sure 
that only his salesman was present, and then he whispered, 
“Po-lice!”’ 

“You mean the man stole it?” asked Beth, almost 
whispering too. 

The rusty derby nodded. 

“T think, at least, he wants to put it back. Else why 
would he offer now that I should give you ten dollars for 
the brooch, so you can make three dollars clean money 
and never turn your hand?”’ 

Somehow this didn’t ring true to Beth. To return a 
stolen brooch—she could understand that. But to return 
a stolen brooch and make a profit on it at the same time— 
this not only sounded queer but it started her wondering 
as well. 

“Perhaps it’s worth more than they thought it was,” 
she thought, ‘‘and they’re trying to get it back them- 
selves.” At that her heart began to warm with excitement 
at the possibility that she had picked up a bargain in this 
dingy little curiosity shop. ‘‘I’d like to see myself giving 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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S FAR asI am 
concerned, it 
surely is, for 


I cannot imitate 

anyone whom I do 

not admire immensely. All my life I 
have been asked how I get my imita- 
tions, and have always answered that 
they, like Topsy, just growed. But 
that’s not quite true; and now, though 
I can’t visualize the readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post being con- 
sumed with curiosity as to how, where 
and why I became an imitator, I shall 
for the first time give what is known 
in the classics as the low-down on my 
career of mime. 

How I started is easy to understand. 
Every child is an imitator by instinct— 
to what extent depends on whether 
they get slapped or clapped for their 
efforts. I was clapped and asked to do 
it again for Uncle John or Aunt Emma. 

Where I started? In the cradle, so 
the lady who was there and still is my 
manager tells me. I am assured that 
at the age of sixteen months, if one can 
call that an age, I did lifelike imita- 
tions of bowwows, moo cows and kitty 
cats on request. 

I’m sure that when I cried or made 
ascene that same manager of mine 
would insist that I was doing an imita- 
tion of the Johnsons’ child next door. 

I believe that my first official imita- 
tion on graduating from the animal 
class was of the cook. She was a bad 
cook but a good subject, so she was 
kept until all the friends and relations 
had seen her and heard her so that the 
wonder child’s talent might be duly 
appreciated. Whatever they missed 
gastronomically they got artistically 
when dining at our house, or even lunch- 
ing. In fact, I doubt if breakfast was 
safe from little Elsie’s cute tricks. 


Playing With Eddie Foy 


SEEM to have been a rather careless 

child, as I am always meeting men 
who used to hold me upon their knees, 
and they tell me that invariably I imi- 
tated my mother’s guests as soon as 
their backs were turned, and that some- 
times I didn’t bother to wait, but talked 
to them in their own manner. I sound 
to myself like a most irritating child. 

Shortly before my fourth birthday I made my official 
debut in a church, reciting the child’s equivalent of Gunga 
Din—‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I wonder what 
you are ——”’ I suppose my imitations of mother’s friends 
were too frank for a church entertainment. 

I think now we will come out of Columbus, Ohio, as I 
have not been invited to write my life memoirs. So, re- 
gretfully skipping years of my wild youth, we reach that 
period when, at the ripe old age of nine, I was billed as 
Little Elsie, the pocket edition of Cissy Loftus. And 
mother’s friends had been dropped from my repertoire in 
favor of such stars as May Irwin, Pauline Hall, Jess Dandy 
Dan Daly, Edna May, Della Fox and many others. 

On every program on which I appeared it was my delight 
to pick out some player that I liked and follow him on with 
an imitation which always was and still is sure fire in the 
theater. I don’t mean necessarily for me, but for anyone. 
Two lines said in the voice and with the expression of some- 
one who has preceded an imitator will get more applause 
than an entire song or speech of someone they have not 
seen so recently. 

Cecilia— Cissy— Loftus, who, I am sure, will go down in 
history as the world’s greatest mimic, has proved this 
many times, and just lately made such a success by follow- 
ing Nora Bayes and imitating her that it was arranged 
they should continue to play on the same programs. A 
very expensive combination, but a sensational success. 

In 1905—the memoirs are at it again—at the Temple 
Theater, Detroit, Michigan, on a Monday afternoon, I saw 
Eddie Foy for the first time. At the evening performance 
I borrowed his little hat and umbrella, which were already 
famous, and did an imitation of him singing I’m a Poor 
Unhappy Maid. All that week he would wait until I did 

him and then swing me up on his shoulder. From there 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF WHITE STUDIO, N.Y. C, 
Elsie Janis in a Scene From Her Latest Revue. 


At Right—A Close-Up of the Popular Mimic 


I would take my bows. I 
have never had the pleasure 
of playing with him since, 
but I know that I owe a 
great deal to that wonder- 
ful face of his, which I, 
until about three years ago, 
never failed to imitate. 

Today people in the au- 
dience often yell, ‘Give us 
Eddie Foy!” I can’t stop and 
explain that Fanny Brice has 
much the same expression, 
and that two turned-up mouths 
on one program would be bad 
showmanship. Variety is surely 
the spice of imitation, and so I 
must sandwich Fanny’s mouth in be- 
tween John Barrymore’s, which turns 
down, and Lenore Ulric’s, which pouts— 
not forgetting Will Rogers’, which chews. 

I’ve tried to figure out how I get my imi- 
tations and I think the solution is this: I don’t 
get them; they get me. For instance, I went to see Lenore 
Ulric in Tiger Rose, not with any particular idea of getting 
her; but oh, how she got me! To such an extent did she 
get me that for a week I was talking like her—not saying 
anything she had said, but making her say whatever I 
wanted her to say. I then started feeling that I looked like 
her—a bit conceited, I’ll admit; but I would fluff my hair 
out and pout. Then I tried it on mother, just in conver- 
sation. You will be surprised to know that she thought it 
was good. And one night at the Century, where I was 
playing, I added Miss Ulric to my list. It was at the 
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“my man,’’ which was her pet 
sion in Tiger Rose, for “my 

Since then, where Elsie go 
goes. I’ve got her under con 
Each year I make her do | 
different, and I love her so t 
to think I am she, even if th 
does not share my hallucinat 

It is really almost uncann 
another person’s manneris 
on me. And, strangely en 
the last one to realize it. 
M— Mother and Monitor— 
few leaps ahead of me. She | 
when I have an imitation comi 
and when I have caught somet 
whether it be the voice of some 
star or the expression of the clowr 
opens the show in vaudeville, — 

Judge and Jury 
EX. 

DON’T say to her, “I one 

do So-and-So.”’ I don’t hi 
She hears a tone creeping into my 
or sees an expression stealing oye 
face. 1 Sea 
‘‘My dear,” she says, observin 
symptoms, “you sounded just lik 
then!’”? She may say “‘like her, 
usually I prefer doing men. Don’ 
understand—I mean I prefer imit 
them rather than women. Ma 

Of course, the M and M is apt 
a little prejudiced in my favor w 
produce a new victim. So, altl 
she is the judge, I also call out the 
which consists of Frank, the chau 
who has driven us for eighteen | 
and outside of growing gray, i 
bearing up wonderfully. And E 
too, our Ethiopian treasure, wh 
weathered nineteen years of 1 

tions, but is still able to enthus 
a new one. It’s a great thing to 
your own tame audience. 

Don’t get the impression 

they are any too easy. 0 

opening nights they a 
sit in the baleony—com 
with sound hearts and 
ears. After the show 
come back to tell mey 
what in the balcony; 
is, what the crowd up 
liked. And if they 
out something thatd 
please, I stop, lool 
cut it out! For, aff 
people who live wit 
eighteen years from | 
deserve not only cons 
tion but a few medal 

Oddly enough, though 

tate unconsciously, I ¢ 

nothing to order. KF 
stance, it is not at all ur 
for some sweet young fl 
more ginned against thal 
ning, to attack me at a ¢ 
party with a remark like this: 
Miss Janis, I do adore your! 
tions. Won’t you take off Mrs. 
fenpoof?’’—the hostess. 

This usually comes between the sou) 
fish, and I am supposed to drop my soup 
and go into an imitation of the lady to whom it be 
Impossible! 

Very often in traveling I meet the local cut-up in 
city. He’s been told for years that if he ever went ¢ 
stage, Al Jolson, Leon Errol, Eddie Cantor 
others would retire from sheer discouragement. 

“Miss Janis,” says the genius, ‘‘they tell me yo 
imitate anyone. How do I talk?” 

Of course, if I ever told him I’d probably nevel 


play that city again. But I couldn’t if I would, for! 


to be more than amused to imitate; I must be attr 


ra 


n is yes, Or, as 
»y said, the an- 
the infirmary! 
cht imitation of 


imitations im- 

For compari- 
the old masters 
int the fuzz on a 
vile the modern 
jnists will make 
the fuzz is there 
ind far enough 
jo does Cecilia 
ive her public 
‘ove an artist 
the exact time 


aes and studies 
sect. Sometimes 
struggle, but in 
he gets him, and 
gion. 

1’t grab them at 
ich there is no 
fny trying. And 
g2 literally hun- 


fit I can’t grab. This doesn’t 
it I don’t like them, but they 
itgrabme. Most imitators feel 
i7 must have hats, canes, coats 
+ props, and as a child I had so 
iat the wings of the stage— 
jeaning entrances; nothing to 
yngels—looked like bargain day 
lg Store, but now I prefer to de- 
jon my hair, which I push and 
it until I wonder it doesn’t fall 
Maybe it will, 
i I shall have a legitimate ex- 
jretiring. There is no other es- 
cause if you are born a mimic 


i sheer fatigue. 


uly die a mimic. 


w that if I suddenly lost my 
| shame, and wanted to play 
1e two or three people who came 
‘pect me to do a few imitations 
ileony while waiting for Romeo. 


_ Once a Mimic 


IN I am putting on a new show 
Tite myself a nice little charac- 
. Istudy and work to perfect it. 
sry performance when I sing it. 
believe I’ve given the public 
ng good. My friends come back 
e after the show and say, ‘‘ Well, 
ll Rogers imitation is the duck’s 


k like a pop vender at a ball 
anslating songs into French. I 
m with a practically perfect ac- 
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That’s the year I gave up reading criticisms 
and started reading box-office statements. The 
former are easier to read, but you learn more 
from the latter—namely, that the public comes 
to see what it wants to see and not what you 
want it to see. Every day we read of some 
musical-comedy actor or actress who is going to 
try the drama, or of some dramatic player who 
feels a song and dance coming on, but it isn’t 
long until they are back doing business at the 
old stand. And it is the public who gives them 
car fare home and says, “Be yourself!’’ 

Of course there have been imitators who es- 
caped, but they got away before they were what 
one might call trade-marked. 

Goodwin was a great mimic, they say. Mrs. 
Fiske, as Minnie Maddern, indulged in youthful 
take-offs. Ina Claire is today one of the best; 


a5 | 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF WHITE STUDIO,N. Y.C. 
Miss Janis in Two of Her Characterizations From the Puzzles of 1924. 


At Right—Will Rogers, of Whom the Author Says, ““I Would Rather 


e to an ear which makes it very Ekange Pideed Than Faces” 

catch same. I am dressed in a 

& creation that cost so much that I feel a bit em- but just when she was starting to push me out of the 
din it. I think I’m doing the best thing I’ve ever center of the stage with a marvelous imitation of Harry 
id the papers say you must see Elsie Janis doing Lauder, she was offered the role of the Quaker girl, and 


Brice as Peter Pan. 


as there was no really good excuse for a demure little 


way it’s a little discouraging, but in a hundred Quaker going into her Scotch stuff, her imitations were 
sgloriously encouraging. To think that the public left out and she became a musical-comedy star without 
vant me to do anything for more than twenty years them. Had she ever done Harry Lauder in her first big 
ne humble with gratitude, and makes me say that success, she would probably now be stopping the action 
ep out and give imitations, impressions, take-offs, of these drawing-room comedies, in which she excels, to 
ever they want to call them, just as long as they dash off ‘‘I love a lassie, a bonnie, bonnie lassie,”’ and 


e to call for them. 


in kilts, by public demand. 


urse there are some people who think I can act. It is strange that there are not more mimics, because 
ce—only once—I thought so and tried to doa play half the world would rather see a bad imitation than a 
; my specialty. The result was a most successful good original. I’ve seen people imitating some of my 


pets so badly—yes, even cruelly—that it made me 


sad but illuminating occasion was in1915—a play shudder, and the house rocked with applause. 
Miss Information. The war was on, so my defeat Ethel Barrymore, whom I have adored and therefore 
mparatively unimportant. I played six different imitated for years, has been the absolute meal ticket 


ers. 


of most imitators. When everything else fails, they 


ld have failed just as well in one. The critics hailed throw their heads in the air, grit their teeth and murmur 
a budding genius in character acting. My press inasort of whisky barytone, ‘‘That’s all there is, there 
had me thinking that I was a cross between Sarah isn’t any more!” And it’s a wow, as we say in the 
rdt and Fregoli, the quick-change king, but the front families of vaudeville. ‘ 

roclaimed me a full-blown flop. They just did not Having been one of the first to say the line, and always 


feeling when I try to imitate Miss Barrymore that I am 


very lucky if I can even approach the beauty of voice, face 
and teeth that she possesses, I resent these infringements. 
Yet an audience loves them. 

The line between imitation and caricature is as slim as 
a flapper’s hips; but just like same, it is there. And I not 
only see it but cannot cross it; because, as I said, if I don’t 
like people I don’t see them at all. And if I do like them I 
don’t see their flaws. Whereas a caricaturist not only sees 
the flaws but puts knobs on them and then proceeds to 
polish up the knobs. 

I know a girl in London who is the life of every party on 
account of her wonderful imitations—at least, that’s what 
they call them. I should call them undressings, because 
when it comes to flaw finding she makes those diamond 
merchants in Maiden Lane look like a bunch of ground 
moles in the sunlight. And such courage! She will go 
right through a gathering of celebrities, showing them their 
mental, vocal and. physical defects, amid shrieks of laugh- 
ter from the spectators. Which is usu- 
ally rather feebly seconded by the 
victim, who does not think she is in the 
least like that. 

Peopledon’treally like being imitated. 
Maybe therein lies the secret of why 
they like seeing imitations of other 
people. I’ve never had anyone I imi- 
tate say the imitation was good. They 
invariably like my imitations of other 
people much better than their own. I 
think they are flattered, especially when 
I announce the name and the audience 
applauds. Will Rogers thinks I do 
Fanny Brice well. Fanny Brice prob- 
ably thinks my Beatrice Lillie is the 
best thing I do, and so on. 


Doing John Barrymore 


**“\H, WAD some power the giftie gie 

us to see oursel’s as others see us!”’ 
as Bobby Burns said long before I had 
any ambition to push a pen for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

I tremble to think of what John Bar- 
rymore will say when he sees me making 
his glorious Hamlet sing Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, which is said to be the best 
thing I’ve ever done, and certainly is 
to me the most enjoyable. Strangely 
enough, it was just by accident that I 
did it. For years Jack—pardon, John— 
has been my favorite actor and pre- 
ferred companion, had I had my way 
and had he not gone his. He was really 
the first man I ever loved; but as he has 
played that réle in the lives of probably 
60 per cent of the girls in America for 
the past fifteen years, I can’t claim much 
for originality. However, although I 
(Continued on Page 194) 
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\ { C WHINNEY and Weevil 
and Wills suffered from 
an attack of good nature 

that afternoon and had let Old I 

Man Arkwright make a fourth. 

“We'll just kind of whang around,” Weevil saia, “and 
let the old skeezicks talk himself to death. It’s been two 
years since we played with him.” 

“Once in two years is about the right number,’ 
Wills. 

‘‘But it’s a darn trying way for us Boy Scouts to do our 
daily good deed,”’ said Mac sourly. 

“Shucks! He’s a good old egg, and he hasn’t many more 
years to pester folks,’”’ said Weevil. 

“Hasn’t he? Huh! He’s a permanent improvement, 
that dodo. He’ll be shooting hundred and twelves and 
calling ’em nineties when the three of us are trying to make 
a harp and a halo in par.” 

So they took the old gentleman along, well knowing it 
would be an afternoon of agony; but two minutes after 
they had made their first drives they forgot him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they took him to their hearts as a partner in 
their suffering. They even went so far as to consult him 


, 


said 


and to demand of him if, in his seventy 

years of golfing experience, he ever had en- 

countered such outrage before. He hadn’t, 

and was eloquent in elaborating that fact. 

Even when he got to the seventh—the hole which, some 
dozen years back, he had made in one—he forgot to men- 
tion it. For the first time in his life he neglected to point 
out the exact spot where he had teed his ball, to describe 
the exactitude of his swing, the parabola of the ball, how. 
it had stopped with back spin four inches beyond the cup 
and then leaped backward into the tin. 

Incredible as it may seem, he forgot the seventh until he 
got to the eighth, and then it was only half-heartedly that: 
he said, ‘“‘By darn, boys, I clean forgot to show you how I 
made the seventh in one.” 

“Men,” said MeWhinney, “this thing that’s happening 
to us is worse than I thought. If it can make Arkwright 
creak past the seventh and never notice it, then it isn’t 
merely an outrage—it’s an atrocity.” 

And now, eighteen holes finished at last—in four hours 
and a half—the foursome dragged its weary feet into the 
men’s lounge. They needed an audience. 

“Where you boys been all day?” asked Martin Tombes, 
chairman of the green committee. ‘‘Lose your ball or stop 
to pick berries? I been in over an hour.” 

“Listen,’’ said Weevil, ‘“‘you’re our meat. You’re offi- 
cial. What we want to know is, what’s going to be done 
about that dog-gone woman?” 

“‘Because,”’ said Wills, “‘something is.’ 

“What woman?” asked Martin patiently. 

“*Pretended she was a foursome, that’s what she did,” 
said McWhinney. “‘I give you my word she played four 
balls all the way around, and stopped on every green to put 
down her score and settle side bets with herself.” 

“The reason I’m hoarse,”’ said Weevil, “‘is on account of 
hollering fore so much.” 

“But did it do any good?” Old Man Arkwright asked 
the question oratorically. “It did not! You can stand 
some nonsense from a woman if she’s good-looking—know 
what I mean?” 

“We don’t,” said Mr. Tombes. ‘‘ Whovis this candidate 
for the popularity medal?”’ 

“Once,” said Wills, “I had a cat that was raised with a 
litter of puppies, and she thought she was a dog. Used to 
follow me around and wag his tail.” 


By Clarence Buding 


ELUS TRATE D BY mM. L. 


“She followed you around and wagged his tail, eh?” 
Martin Tombes thought it wise to be jocular. “And did it 
bark? But I don’t follow the metaphor, if that’s what it is.” 

“This gal,’”’ said Wills, ‘‘seems to think she’s a man,” 

“How come?” 

“‘Darned if she didn’t call me up last Friday and ask me 
to play golf with her.” 

“‘She’s the one that busted into this lounge last Sunday 
and sat down to smoke a cigarette,’’ said Weevil. 

“Next,” said McWhinney, “‘she’ll be prancing into our 
shower with a towel tied around her.”’ 

“T think,” said Tombes, “that I begin to see light. You 
seem to refer to Miss Dadds.” 

“That,” said Wills, “is the name, and she looksit. Say, 
who invented her? How did she sneak past the member- 
ship gang and the governors?” : 

“Kick,”’ said Tombes, “to Perry Flagg.” - Mr. Flagg 
controlled the entrance committee. 

“‘She’s in,” said McWhinney, ‘‘so we come 
to you. What’’—he paused and glared—‘“‘do 
you propose to do about it?” 

“Make formal charges, if you got something 
sticking in your crop, and we’ll see.” 

“Look pretty making charges against .a 
woman, wouldn’t we?” 

Before Martin could reply, Sam, the locker- 
room boy, bellowed from the door, “Mr. 
Tombes wanted in the professional’s room.” 
And Martin arose witha sigh. Sometimes he 


wondered why 
he continued to 
run the green 
committee, but 
didn’t know it 
was because he 
was born to the 
job. They come 
that way. Cer- 
tain men are 
born to be chair- 
men of the green 
committees and 
house commit- 
tees, just as 
others are born 
with red hair 
and clubfeet. It 
is a congenital 
defect and in- 
curable. 

Presently — 
that is to say, in 
ten minutes or 
so—Martin re- 
turned. There 
was an enve- 
lope in his hand 
and a cryptic 
expression on 
his face. 


fom Kelland 


BLUM™M ENTHAL 


“You four,” he sai 
which was well un 
“fare hereby officially 
appear Friday night | 
green committee t¢ 
charges of grossly ungentlemanly behavior 
course, as of Saturday afternoon, this day and ¢ 

“Eh?” MecWhinney was the only man to f 

“T always heard,” said Tombes, ‘‘that the f 
wins a fight. Miss Dadds has beaten you to 

“Preferred charges against us?” 

“No less. It seems you behaved in an unsee 
uttering loud and raucous shouts, mumbling a 
as you stood waiting on the tee; making sott 
servations of a derogatory character.” 

“She never heard a word we said.”’ 4 

“This she admits; but she says she could tell 
pressions of your faces that you were saying 
her which no lady could tolerate.” 

“Doesn’t she know,” demanded Weevil, “ 
player has no right on a course?”’ 

“She claims,”’ said Tombes, ‘‘that she was af 
afour-ball match. And with some justice. Shes 
says she, ‘What’s the difference between four pl. 
playing a ball and one player playing four balls? 
number of balls,’ says she, ‘and the same amount 
to play.’ She says she acted like a foursome and kept 
and everything, and that therefore she rated as a ou: 
with all its rights. It raises a nice point.” 

“And you—you’re going to have the face 
before your dinky committee on her charges?” 

‘*She’s a member in her own right.” 

“She seems to be four members,” said M 
“Better send her a bill for four sets of dues, or 
guest fees for the three imaginary folks she p L 

“There’s a point there,’’ conceded Martin Tombs 

“She’s so all-fired homely,’ complained Old Mar 
wright. “Now I like ’em the other way. I ain’ 

these crabs that wants to keep 

offm the golf course altogether 
_me. Let ’em come, say I, 

’em.”’ ¢ 

‘“‘Ain’t he a wicked old 

manded Wills. 
“’Sall right,’ the 

said, waggling his wh 
hain’t so young as | 

- by dad, I hain’t 
sight.” — 


And Nine More Hoies to Go, With That Ii 


f 


-o about it?” 

h id Tombes, ‘‘I’m going to sit tight so as not to 
oat.” 

‘ass the buck to us?” 

“1 Martin placidly, “always act like a gentleman 
rse. I don’t bull around affronting ladies. . . . 
‘iday night, boys. Better practice up on pretty 
« Though, from her manner, I don’t guess that’ll 
.. She wants you expelled.” 

vat,” said Weevil, when Tombes had departed, 


II 


)ADDS—Miss Marcella Dadds—was a deter- 
sl woman. When she set out to do a thing she 
jdid it, and she had embarked upon a career of 
ymany years she had been searching the earth for 
‘uming passion, something to which she could 
ir life. It was not until she discovered the 
id-honorable game that she found it in full 


t less than the Women’s Open’Championship was 
jand this before she had ever taken a divot or 
all. But when she started, she started system- 
‘She bought one of every club known to the 
cal, and then she took lessons. For a solid season 
ki lesson a day, which is why she had not sprung 
aereshe did. And she practiced. And, to give the 
ue, she learned to play. Grim—that is what she 
went about learning golf the:same way Othello 
it smothering Desdemona—making a thorough 
if it. 
;not masculine—exactly—but neither was she of 
ig, yielding feminine type. She wore broad shoes 
“woolen stockings, and a sweater which had seen 
jys, and a handkerchief tied around hair which 
(ld inspire a poet. Her other qualities were a 
skin and eyes so black they had a dangerous 
_look. As has been indicated, she was grim. 
1ot be repeated too many times: Miss Marcella 
1s grim. 


ackbiting Gallery of Cats Following Her! | 


Pially,” said Weevil, “what in tunket are we — 


It always had been her way to jostle through 
things; the softer manner was not for her. Her 
method was to double her head under like a 
fullback and smash into the line. Therefore 
she earned for herself a reputation for master- 
fulness, and for manners of an individual sort, 
not those to be learned from a standard book on 
behavior. Asfor golf etiquette—which, as any- 
body knows, is as difficult to master as a pitch 
shot with back spin, and is the sturdy founda- 
tion upon which the game is erected—she never 
bothered with it at all. If ever she became 
conscious there was such a thing, she catalogued 
it as silly and went her way blithely. She 
knew every shot in the game, but not a 
single gesture of its good manners. And 
she was all for upholding the rights of 
woman, anywhere, any time, and for 
nothing. 

With this equipment she was destined 
not long to blossom unnoticed on the 
course of the Appletree Golf Club, nor did 
she. The episode in which McWhinney, 
Wills, Weevil and Old Man Arkwright 
participated was but the opening gun of 
her campaign for prominence. It was, in- 
deed, a mere popgun to the barrage which 
presently shelaid down. Within two weeks 
she was the topic of conversation; her 
name and her personality and her behavior 
to its minutest detail were as well known 
to the membership of the club as are the habits of a hus- 
band whose wife has employed private detectives. In 
short, she was famous. 

Wills and Weevil and McWhinney had put their heads 
together and thought in unison. Old Man Arkwright was 
present at the meeting, but his hole-in-one had seized him 
again, so the three hired a caddie to listen to him while they 
took steps. The first of these was to write the green com- 
mittee, petitioning for an adjournment of the meeting, 
pleading the need of time to prepare their defense. This 
‘was granted. It was followed by other postpone- 
ments. The idea was Weevil’s and everybody ad- 
mitted it wasa good one. But it wasa makeshift only. 
The Lounge Room Gang admitted that something 
must be done, something decisive and permanent. 

“Tmagine, you fellows,’”’ growled 
Absalom Parker, “having a wife like 
that.’”’ Absalom was especially af- 
fronted because he was the club’s 
official maker of charges against mem- 
bers, and heresented arival. The week 
during which he wrote no letter of 
grievance either to thegreen committee 


Miss Dadds— Miss Marcella 
Dadds—Was a Determined 
Woman 
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or board of governors was ringed in 
red on the calendar, and friends 
phoned toask thenature of hisillness. 

“Why should we?” McWhinney 
asked. 

“Hell’s bells!” said Absalom. 
“‘She’s always here. Every time I’m 
here I see her. Pays no attention to 
mealtimes. And she’s the sort to 
talk her family to death about it. 
I’ll bet she recites every stroke the 
minute she’s in the house. Darn a 
woman who talks golf!” 

“Tt does cut into one’s mono- 
logue,’’ admitted McWhinney. 

“She better wait till she does 
something,” said Old Man Ark- 
wright. ‘‘I guess nobody ever heard of 
her shooting a hole in one. . You 
know our seventh—well, that day there 
was a wind against, blowin’ like blazes. 
And I says to myself, ‘You can’t reach 
with a jigger, and maybe not with an iron,’ 
so I grabs onto my spoon ay 

“And the ball went out of bounds into 
the cornfield,’ said Absalom sourly. 

Old Man Arkwright withdrew to one 
side and sulked. 

“She clogs this course like a cork ina 
bottle.” 

“Nobody ever got through her.” 

‘Always plays alone too.” 

“Huh! She won’t play with wimmin, and men won’t 
play with her.” 

“Not for lack of her askin’ ’em,’’ said McWhinney. 
“Calls some man or body of men up every darn day and 
asks ’em if they got a game.”’ 

“Balled out President Olney and the parson Saturday 
for holdin’ her back, and them playin’ in the finals of the 
June Cup. Caddie carryin’ a flag and everythin’.” 

“What'd they do?” 

“Let her through, of course, and then she took to playin’ 
four balls right ahead of ’em, and they finished by electric 
light.” 

“‘T move,” said Jason Webb, “that Weevil and Mac and 
Wills, the wicked old Machiavellis of the club, be ap- 
pointed a committee, with full powers, to take action.” 

“Carried unanimous,” said Absalom Parker. 


qr 


CWHINNEY, among other avocations, was chair- 
man of the tournament and handicap committee, a 
position of eminence in any club; but one requiring quali- 
ties of fortitude, of diplomacy, of language, of invention, of 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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I Busted Open the Office Door and There in My Chair a Girl Was Sitting 


over his William T. MacAdoo. ‘‘ Now let’s see what 
yours looks like, Chick.”’ 

“Same as ever, Shorty.”’” And wearing his usual moping 
look, Chick signed’a large James J. Sullivan. 

‘Tt ain’t no wonder, Chick, that with a John Henry like 
that you pack a haymaker. Haw-haw-haw!”’ 

“Tf I had your monniker, Shorty, I’d be running for 
President. Where you going tonight, Shorty?” 

“Whatcha say if we run out to Lunette Park in your car, 
Chick? I want to slip some knock-out drops in your lem- 
onade and get you out of condition for our grudge fight. 
Haw-haw-haw!”’ 

“You got all the knock-outs you need in your two mitts, 
Shorty. Make it eight o’clock—same old place.” 

“You said it, Chick.” 

Then they went out together. Bunk looked at me. 

“Bad,” he said;’ “‘bad.’’ 

“What’s the matter, Bunk?” 

“Listen, what is a grudge fight—a petting party? 
Answer me that.” 

“A grudge fight is a grudge fight,”’ I said. 

“That’s what I always thought. And you’ll admit a 
grudge fight is what the Pearl City A. C. needs if we don’t 
want the sport to go dead on us.”’ 

““A fortune teller couldn’t say any different, Bunk.”’ 

“Well, then here I am busting myself to stage this one 
and now look at Chick and Shorty. I ask you, look at ’em 
and listen to ’em and weep.”’ 

That was the way with Bunk—never satisfied. 

“Bunk,” I told him, “think calm for a minute. These 
two boys may be good friends outside the ropes, but no- 
body ever accused ’em of being anything but box fighters 
once they stepped inside. Take that Racine show. The 
boys ate a midnight lunch together, and an hour and a half 
before, Chick he win by aright hook that put Shorty down 
for the count. And when they fought for us in March, and 
Shorty he win in the fifth, they finish the evening by going 
together to a dance at Lunette Park. And right after that 
ten-round draw in Oshkosh—and Oshkosh ain’t forgot the 


[overs mine,’ Shorty said, squashing the blotter 


fight yet—Chick had Shorty up to the house when they 
baptised his sister’s baby. The boys give the public its 
money’s worth, so why not let it go at that?”’ 

Bunk scratched his head and his big diamond flashed like 
a searchlight in a cellar. 

“This grudge fight,” he said, “is gonna be a real grudge 
fight. I’m gonna get those boys so sore at each other that 
when the round ends it’ll take a steam winch to-pull ’em 
apart. I’m gonna turn those boys into a couple of raging 
wildcats. When the customers leave after the show they’re 
gonna stop at the box office and reserve ringside seats for 
the next twelve months.” 

Well, it ain’t. for a secretary, that don’t own any stock 
in a club, to tell the president, who owns it all, how to run 
his business; but I couldn’t let Bunk begin juggling dyna- 
mite cartridges without telling him they were loaded. 

“Bunk,” I said, ‘‘think a little bit. If you was going toa 
concert, would you say, ‘This morning I’ll throw a ripe 
tomatta at Kubelik so he’ll play his violin better tonight’? 
You know you wouldn’t. Well, a boxer is the same as any 
other artist—he wants to be handled gentle. Now take 
those two boys. Chick, he’s the sad Irish kind—melan- 
choly. Shorty, he’s a Scotch-Irish tightwad. And one’s as 
different from the other as two spring days in March. How 
can you tell that what makes one sore will make the other 
sore?”’ 

‘“Watch me, Baldy. I got something up my sleeve that’ll 
fetch both of ’em; and when you see that wind-up two 
weeks from tonight you’ll say it was a blinger.”’ 

That same evening I got my lead about Bunk’s little 
idea. I busted open the office door and there in my chair a 
girl was sitting. I’d seen her before; her name was Estelle 
Coburg and she’d come to town from Minneapolis or St. 
Paul about three months earlier to hold down a job at 
Meeghan’s Glove Store. She was a slick little blonde and 
didn’t run around with anybody. 

This was an eye-opener for me, because Bunk didn’t go 
in for girls; anyhow, not so you could notice it; not since 
he backed the Merry Serenaders for two thousand dollars 
and the leading lady and the three leading chorines and the 


Jew and the Irish comedian made it into am 
and sent him a picture post card from Moline, ! 
their best wishes. Yes, you could have eal 
woman hater, or just about that. 

“Well,” Bunk was saying, “then it’s all u 

“Yes, Mr. Berry’’—and she was sort of sni 
I don’t know why I let you persuade me becat 
doing wrong to lead those two boys on like 
wouldn’t do it if I hadn’t had financial rev 
Here she snapped shut her little pocketbook. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right, Miss Coburg. Th 
take care of themselves. All I ask is don’t go 
either one of ’em.”’ 

She drew herself up and stood there, and h 
trembling. 

“Mr. Berry,” she said, ‘‘if you make an ins 
that again I’ll have nothing more to do with 
business. I’m not that kind of a girl.” 

‘Sure you ain’t.”” And Bunk got up ina 
“Sure not. And that’s what I always said 
didn’t I, Baldy? This is Mr. Baldwin, Miss © 
nobody’s got more respect for you than him 
was wiping her eyes and he took time out tov 
understood then; Mr. Sullivan gets acquain 
tonight and you run around steady with hi 
Friday, and then—the big shift. Now, Baldy, i 
the car, you might run Miss Coburg out to her bo: 
house at 1205 Perrine Avenue.” And he winked ag 
me as we walked out. 

Well, there’s girls and girls. There’s some you 
would be all right if they was dropped off in the mi 
Lake Michigan, and there’s others that make you fee 
criminal if you Jet ’em cross the street alone. Aft 
Coburg girl had said to me, “It’s funny, because ust 
don’t have much confidence when I’m in an auton 
but you drive so well I feel perfectly safe. How 4 
ever do itso wonderfully?”’ I wanted to run her right 
to the eit Hall and marry her so that she’d be pro 
the rest of her life. That’s the effect she had on me 
having been a respectable married man for ten years, 


: 

foest thing to do would be to think about some- 
So I did. 

y night, two evenings after, I run across Chick. 

| never saw anybody so changed. It wasn’t his 

hough they were perkier than usual; it was his 

in. That long Irish face had shortened up and lit 

walked along with a kind of dance step. 

}, Chick,” I said. “‘How’s every little thing?” 

toped, came down out of the clouds, looked sur- 

} a minute and then smiled again. You could see 

d me but didn’t know what I’d said. I repeated. 

Baldy, O.K.” 

in and have a malted milk, Chick.” 

, Baldy, I got a date.’”” And he walked away, 

and doing his little dance step. 

wy night at Lunette Park I saw him with the little 

‘irl, looking each other in the eyes, and according 

je information he was around with her from then 

Friday noon, when they had lunch together at the 

taurant. 

slock Saturday morning, while me and Bunk were 

over the advance sale and getting ready to send 

jlock of seats to Milwaukee, the door opened and 

mein. You never saw such a change in your life. 

ies were the same, but his face looked pulled out 

a he had a twenty-five-pound dumb-bell hangin’ 

chin. Bunk slipped me a quick wink. 

), Chick,’’ he said. ‘“‘What’s the good word?” 

didn’t say anything; just slumped down in the 

hair. 

ing wrong is there, Chick? Not been hauled up 

ting or anything like that?” 

jhick didn’t say anything; just looked at the floor. 

ynked again. 

)feeling sick, are you? Want to have Doc Christo- 

jilook you over? Nobody been doing you dirt, has 


— 


> swallowed. Then he said in a voice like a last 
» “Yes, somebody’s been doing me dirt.” 

|went over and patted him on the back. 

) that’s too bad, Chick; but don’t take it so hard. 
(ody’s been doing you dirt, you want to rise right 
vur hind legs and get back at ’em.” 

’ Chick croaked after a minute, “‘that’s what I’m 
pice 

‘hit him a slap on the back. 


“That’s the way to talk, Chick. That’s the way a man 
talks. Who done you dirt, Chick?” 

There was another wait. 

Finally Chick said, “‘Mr. MacAdoo done me dirt.” 

Bunk opened his eyes. ‘‘Who?”’ 

“Mr. MacAdoo.”’ 

“Who do you mean—Mr. MacAdoo? Are you talking 
about Shorty?”’ 

“He may be Shorty to some people, but from now on 
he’s Mr. MacAdoo to me. As far as I’m concerned, it’s the 
same as if I never met him in my life.”’ 

Bunk winked again; this time with the whole side of his 
face. 

““What did Mr. MacAdoo do to you, Chick?” 

“He stole my girl—that’s what Mr. MacAdoo done. 
Hestole my girl last night, and I’m gonna get back at him.” 

“Sure you are,” Bunk said, fetching him another slap on 
the back. ‘‘’At’s the way to talk. And a week from tonight 
you'll be getting back at him good and plenty.” 

“T’'ll get back at Mr. MacAdoo before a week from to- 
night.”’ 

“What’s the matter with you, Chick? You ain’t gonna 
pull a free fight when the club is willing to pay you big 
money for beating him up?”’ 

Chick straightened his neck. 

“There ain’t gonna be any fight, nowhere, no time. 
I wouldn’t fight Mr. MacAdoo now not under no circum- 
stances.” 

The change in Bunk was something surprising. You’d 
have thought somebody had soaked him about a quarter 
of an inch above the belt. His face got mud color, and 
when he spoke you could watch his voice tremble around 
the Adam’s apple. 

“Quit your kidding, Chick. You can’t back out now. 
Why, you got your forfeit posted!”’ 

“T don’t want that forfeit, Bunk. You can haveit, Bunk. 
She’s the sweetest little girl in the world and she wouldn’t 
have treated me like that if he hadn’t lied to her. And I 
wouldn’t touch Mr. MacAdoo now with a ten-foot pole— 
not for any purse or inducement offered.”’ 

Bunk’s face was getting red again and he begun to talk 
loud the same as always when excited. 

“You won’t fight? Why, a man in your place ought to 
pay money to get the chance to fight! He stole your girl, 
didn’t he? Well, show him up. Tell the world nobody can 
pull that stuff on you and live through it. Why, it’ll be a 
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real grudge fight! What’s the matter? Are you afraid to 
fight a grudge fight?”’ 

Chick shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘I ain’t afraid and you know it. I'll 
fight a grudge fight with any boy in the world, weighing in 
at a hundred and thirty-three pounds. I’d just as soon 
fight a grudge fight as not. But I ain’t gonna fight any 
grudge fight unless I’m friendly with the fella I fight it 
with.” 

I 

HAT was all anybody could get out of Chick. He kept 

saying, ‘‘Yes, I’m willing to fight a grudge fight, but 
not with a party I’m not friendly with and that sprung a 
dirty deal on me like that crook, Mr. MacAdoo.”’ 

And when finally Bunk suggested, “It ain’t Shorty that 
done it—it’s that girl,’” Chick doubled his fists and said, 
“She’s one good little girl and don’t tell me any different. 
We was set to be married and she listened to knockers, 
that’s all. If you ever say a word to me against that little 
girl, I’ll smear you.”’ 

And he walked out of the office, leaving me and Bunk 
and the little piece Bunk had written for the newspapers, 
entitled: 


BOXERS QUARREL OVER SENTIMENTAL MATTER 
WIND-UP AT PEARL CITY A. C. WILL BE GRUDGE FIGHT 


“Here Iam,” Bunk said. “‘I been spending money like a 
rube honeymoon. The Exposition Company has boosted 
the price for the pavilion; I sent advances to two boys from 
Milwaukee and another from Benton Harbor, Michigan; 
and the State Boxing Commission is sitting on my neck 
because after advertising that last wind-up between Percy 
Courtney and Bing O’Hara I had to run a substitute be- 
cause Percy shot the prohibition agent. You’d think I 
passed the amendment myself.” 

We was in deep and no mistake. We'd plastered a lot of 
money advertising the match both in and out of Pearl 
City, because even though both boys was locals, they had 
records. In Minneapolis, Chick had fought a ten-round no- 
decision with Pinky Mitchell; and at Columbus, Shorty 
had met Rocky Kansas in a ten-round sensation. And the 
boys had met each other three times and every one a 
blinger and something to tell the grandchildren about. 
The fans were interested in that Chick-Shorty wind-up and 
there wasn’t anything half so good we could get hold of. 

Naturally, the first thing Bunk done was to see Jud 
Ferris, but Jud told him Chick hadn’t done anything ille- 
gal and Bunk’s only bet was to grab the forfeit money and 
get Chick in wrong with the State Boxing Commission. 

“No,’’. Bunk said, ; 
‘“‘nothing like that. 
We'll run it yet as per 
schedule. I’ll bring 

(Continued on 
Page 172) 


‘Feeling the Way I Do Now, and Being as She Was No Good, I Can See You Wasn’t to Blame’’ 


By Barney O 


ARLY in the 
racing game 
I had been 


drawn to it by the 
thrill of the thing, 
I loved applause, 
loved to hear the 
growl of a big rac- 
ing motor, loved 
the thrill of cheat- 
ing d2ath at the 
turns. But those 
things were pass- 
ing for me now 
more or less. I 
admit it. It was 
for this reason 
there arose the 
feeling that I dis- 
liked competition. 
1 “didenot.. buy 
I was interested 
in the money- 
making angle. I 
found that people 
would pay for 
thrills. I was will- 
ing to exchange 
my thrill making 
for their money. 
If I rode with 
death at my elbow 
I insisted on the 
cold hard cash. I 
found that I could 
make a good deal 
of money out of match races. It was safer to drive with one 
other man on the track than with ten. My name was valu- 
able to the promoter, just as any champion’s would be. I 
insisted on bonuses and guaranties, and gotthem. It is the 
goal of every race driver, boxer and others in the field of sport 
to be so important that he can tell the promoter what he 
will do, not have the promoter tell him what he has to do. 

At the Denver meeting, where I stopped on my way to 
the Coast, I got 50 per cent of the gross, 
which netted me about $600; this without 
much advertising of any sort. I did not 
know a day before, that I was going to stop off 
there. TheSan Francisco Auto Club paid me 
$1750 for driving there. At Los Angeles I was 
paid a $1500 bonus and $300 for breaking the 
track record. In various other California 
towns—San José, Fresno, San Bernardino, 
San Diego—I imagine I averaged about $500 
or $600 arace meet. In this paragraph I am 
referring to the fall of 1903, when I was driv- 
ing the Wintons. As all my expenses and the 
car expenses were paid, these figures netted 
me considerable. They don’t sound so large 
today, but remember that the expenses, 
though considered high then, were nothing 
like what they are today. 


A Season of Smash-Ups 


HAD been called a fool, a madman and 

several other less complimentary appella- 
tions. Folks said I didn’t know what I was 
doing. Charlie Van Loan, thestory writer, and 
my good friend, used to ask me every year 
when I came to the Coast when I was going to quit racing. 
I always told him that I was going to quit when I had 
made a little more money. I didn’t really intend to stay 
in the business until they picked me up in a dustpan and the 
papers came out the next day extolling my good qualities 
and forgetting my bad ones. 

Charlie always followed up our conversation with a big 
feature in the Los Angeles paper for which he wrote, telling 
the world how modest I was, how I admitted that there 
were other good drivers besides myself, how I planned to 
quit the following year, and how I would keep on saying 
that until finally I was killed. 

I knew that the law of averages made my life one of con- 
stant danger. The prize fighter may go on forever. He 
runs little chance of getting killed. He also is bound to col- 
lect something for his efforts. That isn’t so with the auto- 
mobile racer. He isn’t sure of anything, except eventually 
of getting killed if he stays at the game long enough. 


Before and After the 1914 Los 
Angeles to Phoenix Cactus Derby 
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Oldfield in the 200:Horse:Power Blitzen or Lightning Benz, With Which He Made a Record of 131.75 Miles an Hour 


on the Beach at Daytona, Fiorida, 1910 


Frankly, unless something gave way over which I had 
no control, I had no doubt of my ability to handle a car. 
Fences never worried me. I had missed hundreds of them 
by narrow margins. I don’t say I was calloused. But I do 
say that danger, as danger, was not in my lexicon. 

Webb Jay and his steamer caused my downfall at 
Chicago on May 30, 1905. Webb’s Whistling Billy finished 
the ten miles ahead of me in the good time of nine minutes 
forty-nine seconds. I 
had driven the distance 
faster than that at other 
times, but not this time. 

From Chicago I went 
to Minneapolis, where 
weraced on July eighth. 
Earl Kiser was there, 
and he had beaten some 
of my recordsin the past 
year and was trailing 
around with the title of 


“champion race driver 
of America” tacked on 
behind hisname. Webb 
Jay and his whistling 
White steamer made the 
fastest mile, 55% sec- 
onds. I took the five- 
mile event in 4.44% and 
Earl Kiser took the ten- 
mile in 10.33. 

As I recall it, I first met Louis Chevrolet at this meet. 
Louis was driving Major Miller’s Fiat. Louis and I began a 
friendship then that has continued to this day. We later were 
to have many bitter races and at more than one time bitter 
words. But that wasallin theracing game. I never believed 
in letting anyone run over me, and neither did Louis. 

With increased participation in racing by a greater and 
greater number of drivers, it was inevitable that we should 
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car was good for a mile in fifty-six or fifty-se 
on that track. We got away in good shape 
Dragon began to miss on a turn. This slowed 
permitted Wurgis a chance to go around me. 
swing wide enough, and his left front wheel — 
right rear. He threw me around, headed s 
inside fence. I went right through it. Wurgi: 
the opposite direction, taking down part of 
fence. When I came to I still had the steering w 
my hands, but the rest of the car was on ahead of mi 
the steering wheel about 100 feet. 


More Than Two Miles a Minute 


WEEK later to the day Earl Kiser was com 
at Cleveland, driving my old Winton Bull 
wasn’t wrongly named, for it was so fast Harl cou 
it on the turns, and he was a real driver 
around the turn, Earl was a little slow in stra 
and his car headed for the inside fence. When 
him he had one leg smashed to a 
was otherwise badly injured. He 
and we staged a couple of ben 
him, one of which, at Dayton, Ir 
netted him something more than $2 
and I had plenty of speed argum 
track and both of us had said 
about the other’s records. But 
hurt that stuff all vanished in 
drove in several benefit races for 
know he would have done the sam 

A week later Webb Jay and his 
Charlie Burman in his Blue St 
together at Buffalo. Jay hit th 
cloud of dust, plunged through thi 
came to a stop in a pond three feet di 
feet beyond. He had nine broken ri 
crushed leg and concussion of theb 
got well, stayed out of the racing g 
while, but now confines his racing 
boats down at Miami. 

Alfred Vanderbilt was still en 
about beach records. In the fall 
came out with a statement that h 
cided to build a 250-horse-power racer, engage the 
Sartori to drive it and go to the Florida beaches 
a mile in thirty seconds. I thought then thai 
bilt was all wrong about a heavy car, and Is 
always believed that a light car of high horse p 
what wa needed. Vanderbilt never built the 
always said a man could not control it going at 
an hour. Yet a few years later I was to drive a 
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ore than 131 miles 
!Thus do opinions 


| 1905 racing season 


mit up to New York 


fi 
} 


la and spend some of 
‘arned cash in pleas- 
3 Cooper, my old 
ndy, came along, and 
yeek I had cooked 
jea for taking racing 
syille. We had the 
ly to spring, when I 
ved to change my 

om vaudeville to the 
%, Elsie Janis was 
i The Vanderbilt Cup 
big. The suggestion 
that we could put 
sphere into her show 
cmy vaudeville act. 
5 I had to perform 
jand nightly as race 
‘he male star was the 


/ on a treadmill and 
them there so they 
: get loose and fly 
he audience. At the 
nment, when the fear- 
anic was to do his stuff—the mechanic being the 
opened up our motors and let’emroar. I’llsay 
it as noise makers our cars didn’t have any equal. 
xcited a couple of times that I started to take a 
)0 miles an hour, but stopped just in time. The 
was moved back and forth to give the impression 
) drivers jockeying along the road. To givea little 
yng atmosphere to the performance, I conceived 
Int idea of letting some fuller’s earth drop on the 
j. This made such a vivid dusty-road effect that 
ince had to cough for a week before it got the 
of its lungs. The clothes cleaners did a land-office 
also, getting the dust out of the theatergoers’ 
hile the show was in town. 
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The Ex-Champions at Hartford 


, throwing fuller’s earth for ten weeks in New York, 
it the road. We played Hartford, Connecticut, at 
fim Corbett was there in Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
iritt, ex-lightweight champion, was trailing along 
‘at the time. We were booked for the Parsons 
The newspapers one night came out with nice 
lines saying: 

ford was the rallying point last night for a number 
mpions. James J. Corbett, ex-champion heavy- 
1as been here for several days. The new arrivals 
James Edward Britt, ex-champion lightweight; 
Oldfield, 

pion mo- 

ind Tom 

T, ex- 

n bicycle 


were a 
of other 
‘ks about 
the high- 
Thespian 
world for 
mber of 
spoken, 
lidn’t ut- 
und and 
| $2000 a 
hat $2000 
‘ess-agent 
What I 
pot was 


10w busi- 
too slow. 
d to get 
he racing 
‘he Peer- 
pany de- 
build one 
ears for 
ng. Iwas 
drive one 
nthe 1906 
Prize on 
and. For 
sason or 
‘company 
‘its mind 
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The Famous Golden Submarine, One of the Fastest Racing Cars Ever Driven by Oldfield on a Dirt Path 


about entering and I didn’t get to drive. Instead, I went 
on a tour of the South, racing two or three times a week. 

My pride got a rather stiff jolt in Atlanta. Nap Lajoie 
and his Clevelanders were there in March, and so was I. 
Larry and I were old friends from our Cleveland days and 
we had a great time in Atlanta. One day Larry brought 
me over a letter. 

“Do you think you are pretty well known in the United 
States?’’ he asked before he gave me the letter. 

“Well, I think I am,” I answered. 

“As well known as I am?”’ he kept on. 

“T don’t see why not. I’m a bigger fool for risking my 
neck than you are.” 

“Well, here’s a letter for you.” 

I took it and read the address: “Barney Oldfield, care 
of Larry Lajoie, the greatest ball player on earth.’ 

Looking over a small memorandum book the other day, 
which I used to carry in those days, I ran across some in- 
teresting information. Bill Pickens was managing me 
then, and Bill tried to keep me pretty busy. We had a 
contract for 60 per cent of the receipts at Macon, Georgia. 
The receipts were $624.75. My 60 per cent amounted to 
$374.85. After paying all other expenses, the Macon Auto 
Club had $82.60 left to put into its treasury. However, 
that wasn’t so bad for me as it sounds. In a big city like 
Atlanta I often carried away from $2000 to $3000. This 
was very good pay, considering that the Peerless company 
met all expense on the cars. 


Out on a Practice Trip for the 1912 Los Angeles to Phoenix Desert Race 


EVENING POST ot 


My contract with the Peer- 
less company expired in the 
summer of 1907; and in or- 
der that I might not have to 
cancel the dates that my man- 
ager, Ernie Moross, made for 
me, I bought the Blue Streak 
and. the Green Dragon from 
the company. Having long 
since learned the value of 
spending money on equipment 
if the cars were to be in good 
shape, I had a private car built 
to carry the two racing au- 
tomobilesand mechanics. Be- 
sides making me independent 
of local repair-shop conditions, 
this proved a big advertising 
stunt for me. I was the only 
person in the world to have a 
private repair shop on wheels. 
I was credited with having a 
hundred times as much money 
as I really had. But there 
were no income-tax officials 
in those days; and as it was 
good publicity, I let the news- 
papers tell me how much 
money I made without raising 
a dissenting voice, just as va- 
rious popular ring champions 
do today. I knew that all the 
world loves a successful man, and I was willing to: have 
them make me highly successful if they cared to. 

There was one drawback to this. I contracted expensive 
habits. A popular hero had to be a popular hero, and that 
meant spending money. I spent lavishly about hotels and, 
frankly, ran some bills at the bar for myself and friends 
that would have staggered my millionaire friends in the 
racing game with me. This spending was just a phase of 
the racing business, in 1903 to 1909 and beyond, that 
paralleled the boxer’s ideas early in the fighting game. 
Today the boys who race do not go in for that sort of 
thing. The public has been educated to believe that they 
are solid business men, and most of them really are. They 
don’t do much carousing around at night. I am speaking 
now of the drivers on the big-time circuits. 


Half as Fast But Twice as Risky 


HE boys who campaign the big speedways today have a 

very pleasant job along side of what Herb Lytle, Charlie 
Burman, Webb Jay, Earl Kiser, Frank Kulick, Louis 
Chevrolet, Bert Dingley, Caleb Bragg and others used to 
have. They ship their cars by express, travel on Pullmans 
themselves, have a corps of mechanics, and their cars are 
built like railroad watches. In one or two of the pictures 
with this article I have tried to show the mechanical appear- 
ance of the cars of a score of years ago, which is quite differ- 
ent from those of the present. Wetook more chances then at 
fifty miles an hour 
than the boys do 
today when they 
travel 126 miles an 
hour, which they 
do right along on 
the board tracks 
of the country. 

Bozeman Bul- 
ger, the newspaper 
writer and humor- 
ist, rode out with 
me in my Red 
Rover touring car 
to Coney Island 
while I was driving 
the Green Dragon. 
He asked me if I 
wouldn’t give him 
a ride in the 
Dragon. Boze- 
man said he had 
always wanted the 
sensation of riding 
a'mile a minute on 
a dirt track and 
he wanted to write 
a story about it 
afterward. I had 
sworn off on tak- 
ing newspapermen 
on rides since one 
day in Detroit 
when I had one 
aboard and 
rounded a turn 
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12:59 p.m. of that day, Harvey Joynes 

knocked the ashes out of his smoking pipe 
and rubbed the bow! lovingly against his nose. 
The bowl came away glistening; Harvey caressed 
it with the palm of his hand, reducing its shine 
to a velvety-brown sheen, and bestowed it in a 
red morocco case. It was a pipe worthy of such 
tender care, if any ever was; it was nearly big 
enough to roast an apple in, had astem of genuine 
amber, and was inlaid with sterling silver. The 
inlay spelled out Rosedale H. S. 715. Harvey 
fought off the vertigo produced in him by his 
loyal sucking of this pipe, left the private lunch 
room of Clymer Brothers on Exchange 
Place in New York City, walked up- 
stairs and into Clymer Brothers’ bank, 
and resumed his professional duties 
therein at one o’clock to a tick. 

Patrons of the bank had broken 
two of the pens at the public stand, 
had earried the other pen off, and had 
replenished their fountain pens at Cly- 
mer Brothers’ expense until there was 
not enough ink left to write Jack Rob- 
inson. Harvey brought new pens and 
opened a fresh quart of ink. 

Between one P.M. and 1:10 P.M. four 
men entered the bank, coming one at 
a time. 

The first of these four men went to 
the paying teller’s window and slid 
an uncertified check across the slab 
and asked payment, thereby engaging 
the teller in debate. The second in- 
terviewed the receiving teller, drib- 
bling on the slab a steamship circular, 
two timetables of European railroads 
and a ten-cent map of the western 
front and asking to be told about trav- 
elers’ checks and letters of credit, and 
the chances of the war ending by Sep- 
tember of that year. The third of the 
quartet walked to the public stand, 
going slowly and haltingly, passed the 
stand and stood behind Harvey, who 
was facing the door. The fourth man 
stopped immediately inside the door- 
way and bent down to tie a shoelace. 

“T say, young fellow,” said the man 
behind Harvey, and Harvey faced 
about, “do you have any trouble get- 
ting out of the hay mornings? Let me 
show you something.” 

He opened a pasteboard box and 
drew out a cheap alarm clock. 

“T don’t want it,’ said Harvey, 
turning away. ; 

“Not for thirty-five cents?’’ persisted the man, laying! 
his hand on Harvey’s arm and turning him again. “Give 
a look, will you? Swiss works and a radium front. The 
regular price of that job, young fellow, is four dollars and 
seventy-five cents in case lots, and the only reason we can 
offer # 

“Jones!’’ called the receiving teller, withdrawing his at- 
tention for a moment from the projected tour of war-torn 
Europe. ‘Come in here when you’re done there, Jones.” 

“Coming at once, sir,’”’ said Harvey. 

The lame man’s gray eyes lost their stony fixedness and 
flickered with inquiry. 

“Henry Jones?” he said in a new voice. 

He drew a deposit slip to him and wrote with one of the 
newly pointed pens Manhattan Street. Harvey fol- 
lowed the writing, looked into the lame man’s eyes, turned 
quite pale and stood with mouth agape. 

“Don’t stare at me, kid,’”’ mumbled the man, speaking 
without moving his lips. “Look at this gadget. Worked 
you in, did he? Shang told me last month he was working 
in a kid with the name of Henry Jones. Thought he said 
it slipped up. I get you. Don’t look at me like that, I’m 
telling you, or they’ll tumble.” 

The man who had been tying his shoelace had dis- 
appeared; the space between the doorway and the corner 
of the cage was empty. But now a segment of a human 
head appeared from behind the corner of the cage, low 
down, as if its.owner was on his hands and knees. A single 
eye was in this section of a head, and that eye was looking 
past Harvey and at the lame clock vender. 

“Wait till you hear it sing out, young fellow,” said the 
lame man, resuming his business tone. And at once the 
clock in his hands began to ring with a power and per- 
sistence that must have made an eager buyer of Harvey if 
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“The Bank Has Been Robbed!”’ 
Cried Harvey. 


he had been in the market for something to alarm him. 
Harvey protested against the unseemly noise, the receiving 
teller shouted angrily; Mr. Darling, who had come from 
the private lunch room and. who was approaching the 
lame man from the rear, hurried up to the fellow and told 
him without. mincing words what he thought of him and 
his business enterprise. The lame man was overcome with 
contrition, stopped his clock and went haltingly off. On 
the instant that the clock began to ring, the man behind 
the corner of the cage rose to his feet and strolled from Cly- 
mer Brothers’ bank. 

The gentleman who was thinking of going to Europe de- 
cided that he had better wait until the fall, when the war 
would be over, if the receiving teller knew what. The man 
who was trying to get payment on the uncertified check 
gave it up as a bad job. They went out. The four men 
met at 1:20 P.M. in a saloon on the corner of Beekman 
Street and Park Row, had a sociable drink at the circular 
bar and sat down in a stall to Salzstangen and dark beer. 

Mr. Darling passed Harvey and went around the corner 
of the cage and into his room. Harvey looked at the re- 
ceiving teller, thought that he could get along without help 
for a few minutes, and followed Mr. Darling. 
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**Bless Me!’ Said Mr. Rogan, Visibly Startled 
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Mr. Darling was sitting at his deg! 
at a sheet of paper and resting one 
telephone instrument. Behind him, ¢ 
pending from a nail, were keys to 
the bank. He wasa small and elderly; 

a large head that was bald on top and 
nated in a pointed gray goatee andas 
below. He fastened faded blue eyes 
when the latter said, “ Mr. Darling, p 
I ask you something?” 

“Certainly, Jones.” 
s “Tt’s for a friend of 3 
Harvey, sitting on the edg 
“*A friend of mine wants to 
Darling, and I thought I 
you. Itisnotforme. Nox 
a fellow gets a letter by 
being addressed to som 
name like his, and supp: 
low is awfully hard up and 
a job, then what would y 
“What would I say ab 
asked Mr. Darling justi 
don me, Jones.’”’ He spo 
mouthpiece of the telephor 
auditing department, p 
Chambers.” Mr. Chambers, I 
you inreference to my ex 
for June eleventh last. Goi 
just now, I discover that } 
lowed an item of twenty 
lunch on that day. I assur 
I did not partake of the firn 
eon on that day; perhaps | 
of coffee at the most. Ih 
ache, and I could partake 
more. Do confer with your 
this and let me have your ¢ 
your earliest convenience. 
you.” He turned to Har 
say you received a letter, Jon 
is the question?” 
“Not I,”’ said Harvey 
friend of mine, Mr. Dar 
“What is his name?” 
“His name is—we 
Harkaway, Mr. Darling. 
his name, Mr. Darling 
way. Funny in a way, 1 
Darling? And hegota 
to Jack—or I mean Jim— 
way—yes, Jim Barkaway 
how it was? Jack Ha 
letter addressed to Jim Ba 
the reason he gets it is 
post-office people have w 
pencil, ‘Not found at this address 
way, Manhattan Avenue.’ Well, 
address, and I am giving it for an exal 
posing the letter was addressed t 
Street in the first place. Well, 
letter, as anybody would, and he fin 
references of Jim Barkaway, and ¢ 
a bank telling him to come down 
personal interview for a position 
stand, don’t you, Mr. Darling?’ 
“Not in the least, Jones. B 
won’t you? Hello, the auditing ¢ 
Ah, Mr. Biggs, good day, sir. I sp 
Mr. Chambers about an item of twenty cent 
me by your department on a mere technicali 
me? Yes, I concede frankly that I was in the 
day, and that under a merciless constructio 
should not be allowed lunch money. But m 
ically, my dear fellow - What is that? 
tell your Mr. Chambers that I had a tea ca 
ing! Do confer with him again, Mr. Biggs.” 
He put down\the receiver. . a 
“What is this you are talking about, Jones? | 
boy, I have very important matters to atten 
cannot pretend to answer these hypothetica 
Speak quickly and to the point.” 
“Harkaway gets a letter from Barkaway, 
vey. “No, I mean from a bank—supposing it 
Mr. Darling. And the bank is offering Barka 
tion because he submitted them his referen 
post-office people deliver the letter to Harkaw: 
is very hard up for a position. So he takes th 
he goes around to Manhattan Street where the 
first addressed, and it is a rooming house and h 
Jim Barkaway to give him his letter if he is thei 
take. And a greenhorn servant girl comes to the ¢ 
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3 nobody there of that name and she gave that 
to the postman once already. And then an- 
omes to the door—a very hard-looking case, 
y—and says it is a mistake and Jim Barkaway 
» there, but he is gone to San Francisco and it 
> ask any questions, but she takes the letter. 
tes Jack Harkaway, and he knows that Jim Bark- 
Hever get that position, and he goes down to the 
Jf and lets them think he is the man they wrote 
ieets the job. He is going to show them that he is 
rk they ever hired, and later on he will tell them 
5 and how the mistake came about, and they 
| good laugh.” 

Wt, Jones?”’ said Mr. Darling acridly. ‘I fail to 
®for laughter in the situation, if I understand it 
4 Hello, the auditing department again? 
‘is your final decision, Mr. Biggs? Pardon me? 
\ told you that I did not have a tea cake on the 
i question. I had, on the contrary, a toothache. 
toothache, o-o for—well, as in toothache, for 
/— Pardon me? But I shall make an issue of 
jiggs, I can assure you. Very well, sir.’’ 

iled on Harvey. 

‘ones, let me put your affair in a nutshell. You 
yme unprincipled scoundrel, some creature lost 
‘rr and decency, imposed himself on a reputable 
junder an assumed name. Have you fallen into 
company, Jones? A fellow of the sort you de- 
Jaded infallibly for state’s prison, and his friends 


spposing, Mr. Darling, please,’ pleaded Harvey, 
s hands, “‘that this fellow needed the position 
ich, being all alone in the city, and he had a let- 
for eighteen dollars and thirty-two cents on his 
insurance out in Iowa, and he only wanted a 
nake good, but everywhere he went they wanted 
d people and references, and he was really going 
\bank later on, and ——’”’ 

iterous,”” said Mr. Darling in a withering whis- 
could only want a chance to lay his thievish 
something of value to bolt off with. I can tell 
I should do, Jones; I should lay hold of the ras- 
i in an officer, and leave no stone unturned to 
vxample of him. Be advised by me, Jones, and 
low’ s acquaintance instantly.” 

inly will, Mr. Darling,” said Harvey, looking at 
“What you say is just what I was thinking my- 
I thought I would ask you, because you hire 
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the clerks here and you would know what to do. Much 
obliged, Mr. Darling.” 

He left the room and returned to the public stand and 
resumed his pouring of ink, carefully pouring black ink 
into the red ink container. 

He was a thin and gawky boy of eighteen, a patient 
and plodding fellow who had graduated from high school 
well down in the ruck, a dependable lad who never set 
the river afire. It was on the cards that—always failing 
mishap—he would be found in the year 1940 filling a 
routine clerkship at a desk of his own, following a multi- 
tude of rules with infallible memory, set and inflexible, 
helping a patient wife to bring up a lusty tribe of chil- 
dren in a Harlem flat, a mark for insurance agents, a 
joiner, paying interest and taxes on vacant lots in some 
God-forsaken suburb, looking contentedly forward to a 
salary increase of a hundred a year, a useful citizen earn- 
ing all that he got and unjustly denied daily salvos of ap- 
plause because of his lack of rarity. 

““Jones!’’ called the receiving teller. 

“Here!”’ answered Harvey. 


II 


N THE twenty-second of July, 1915, at 7:48 a.m., Mr. 

Lamar B. Rogan poured four fingers of rye whisky 
into a water tumbler, put back his shaggy head and tilted 
the liquor down his throat with practiced hand. He 
struck the cork back into the black bottle with a single 
blow, restored the bottle to a shelf in a small dark room, 
locked the room’s door, and straightened to the height of 
six feet and one and three-quarters inches. From this 
commanding elevation he surveyed his office above Cly- 
mer Brothers’ bank and decided that everything was quite 
all right, or right enough to go on with. He took a soft 
peppermint candy from a canister on his desk and popped 
it into the wide and thin-lipped mouth beneath his droop- 
ing black mustache. 

On the outer door of Mr. Rogan’s office was painted the 
likeness of a human eye of heroic size. Below this eye, 
which was on the outer side of the door and which was 
therefore to be excused for looking the other way while 
Mr. Rogan drank the whisky so early in the morning, was 
this large claim for it: Sees All! The eye was black, as 
were Mr. Rogan’s eyes, but the resemblance, if any was 
intended, failed therewith; the pictured eye was not chal- 
lenging, inquisitorial, accusing, but was merely staring, as 
if, seeing all, it could neither chide nor approve. The cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Rogan’s eyes were two while the 
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painted eye was one was not so distinguishing as its state- 
ment would suggest. Mr. Rogan’s eyes were close together, 
and were yet so boxed off from each other by his big nose 
as to be visible, both at once, through not more than eight 
points of the compass. But the artist had anticipated such 
disputation, which is of a sort commonly occasioned by 
arresting paintings, and had, with a few swift and unerring 
strokes of his brush, made the original of his work so easily 
cognizable that a whole academy of artists could have 
added nothing helpful to the likeness in six months of hard 
labor. In a word, he had painted lower down on the door 
“Lamar B. Rogan—Rogan Detective Agency.”’ 

Someone came now to this door and pounded on it and 
shouted, “Mr. Rogan!”’ 

Mr. Rogan went to the door, peeped through the key- 
hole, unlocked the door, opened it and saw Harvey Joynes. 

“The bank has been robbed!” cried Harvey. 

“Bless me!’’ said Mr. Rogan, visibly startled. 

“You're the detective, aren’t you?” 

‘“And who are you?” 

“T work downstairs. I was the first to get here this 
morning, and I looked through the glass into Mr. Clymer’s 
room and there was cloth over the glass, so I opened the 
door and there was the safe broken open. Hurry up down!” 

“Were you the first to discover the robbery?” 

“T think so, Mr. Rogan. I come first in the morning, or 
rather Mr. Darling comes first and opens the doors, and 
then he goes for his breakfast. I mean he opens our doors; 
the street door is always open when he comes. He went 
for his breakfast, and I went in to ready up the officers’ 
desks, as I’m supposed to do the first thing. And I looked 
into the president’s room—that’s Mr. Clymer’s room— 
and ——” 

“‘T’ll have a look at it,’”’ said Mr. Rogan. ‘“‘Come along. 
What’s your name, boy? Jones, eh?—Henry Jones. And 
you say you were the first in the bank this morning, but 
Mr. Darling is first on all other mornings. Supposed to 
be? Ill havea look.” 

He walked down the wooden stairs to the main en- 
trance—Clymer Brothers’ bank was located in an old five- 
story building without an elevator—and entered the bank. 
He passed the entrance to the vaults and the door to Mr. 
Darling’s room, skirted the cage and entered the presi- 
dent’s room. 

“Howe & Marble,’ he murmured, reading the lettering on 
thesquaresafe. ‘‘ Anda better safe could not be found in this 
country forty years ago when that one was made. Touch 
nothing, boy.”’ (Continued on Page 113) 
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“1 See Clearly; My Eyes are Open. 


EN do not really like that kind of thing,” said 
Miss—or, more colloquially, Aunt—Budmore. 
“That kind of thing does not really appeal to 
men,” said Mrs. Wilmot, Mrs. Hopson confirming her. 

Mrs. Butler explained, “‘It'is only that men always 
crave for something new.” Still, there it was. There was 
a woman of mystery in Goodwinds. Very quietly, over- 
night, a new druggist and pharmacist had settled in Good- 
winds; and the next morning there was a woman of mystery 
in the town. 

They met her in the butcher’s, opening an account, and 
ordering lamb cutlets; also in the dairyman’s, talking in a 
soft little lowing voice of the price of cream; that same 
morning she was seen to enter the domestic registry office; 
and also she had deeply disturbed the fishmonger and the 
baker. She was the druggist and pharmacist’s wife. 

Her hair was red, her mouth redder. Her cheeks were 
pink, her eyelashes black, her hands white and impeccably 
manicured; her skirt so short and scant that it was a mere 
incident in her scheme of decoration; and her ankles were 
sheerest silk. 

Do men really like that kind of thing? 

Well, ina week from the arrival of Mrs. Poppet with her 
druggist-and-pharmacist husband, there was not a married 
man of any worth or standing who stayed at home more 
than one evening in seven. They were in Mrs. Poppet’s 
sweet little drawing-room, listening to her singing. They 
were vying with one another for the privilege of escorting 
her to theater or cinema or dance hall or out driving; or 
they were just standing about in heaps at corners or in the 
club window to watch her passing by. 

For she had a husband who did not appreciate her; only 
those who really knew—and these comprised every man of 
worth or standing in Goodwinds—had the correct idea of 
all that this dainty and beautiful woman had to suffer un- 
deservedly. They impressed upon their wives that no time 
was to be lost in calling on this poor little woman. 

Her husband did not understand her. Her husband was 
not in any way deserving of Mrs. Poppet. He was a mean 
man to look at. It was a wonder that Mrs. Poppet had 
married him. ‘ 
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I Have Emerged From My Chrysalis. 


y May gimntom 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


“Seeing that all her looks come off his counter, I know 
why she married him,” said Aunt Budmore. 

All the younger matrons took counsel, greatly devas- 
tated by this vital force that had come among them. 

Husbands, hitherto docile, began to criticize their wives. 
They began to speak of women who could retain that 
schoolgirl complexion; women who could live in small 
towns, yet shingle their hair like city beauties; women 
who had white hands—‘“‘It is well known she won’t so 
much as bake a cake,” cried Mrs. Hopson bitterly— 
women with poetic minds who understood a man’s yearn- 
ings; women—this made wives think—with breath like 
attar of roses. 

The Men’s Debating Club met, and putting aside such 
controversies and subjects as Should Mr. Coolidge be Next 
President and Why? or Every Man the Ambassador of His 
Own Town, the club opened its autumn session with a 
bold—almost too bold—question—What is Wrong With 
Wives? It was duly reported in the Goodwinds Magnet 
and caused some stir. 

The Women’s Debating Club, that had been meaning to 
open with A Woman Has a Right to Her Own Entity, 
dropped it for What is a Good Wife’s Greatest Danger? 
And though the actual reply was not “ Mrs. Poppet,’ the 
description of a good wife’s greatest danger fitted her to her 
last red hair. 

And the time came, in October, for Mr. Hopson to de- 
part, as usual, on his autumn buying for his firm. 

Mr. Hopson usually 'said—and trusted ‘he was believed, 
“‘Well, my dear, it’s hard to leave you, and I shall think of 
you all the time and hurry back to you as soon as I can get 
through. It’s awful for a man to have to leave his home!”’ 
Though he had to be at some considerable pains to conceal 


the joy and satisfaction that shone all through him at the - 


thought of the joys of liberty that lay ahead. But this 
October he had no joy to conceal. He was leaving rivals in 
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It is So Nice! Ah, But I Married the Wrong Man!" 


possession of the field. Wilmot and Butl 
would sit in Mrs. Poppet’s drawing-room 
sing, Tea for Two—and Two for Tea, wh 
gusting husband brooded among his drugs 
Mr. Hopson was in the mood when a man 
to his wife; and as Mrs. Hopson packed hi 
was looking at her, searching for trouble. — 
“Daisy,” he said, “‘that bun you’ve got o 
your neck ”* Mrs. Hopson felt her back 
hands,” said Mr. Hopson; “I don’t care wh 
tasks One of the most beautiful wome 
marked to me only yesterday, ‘Whatever a 


she should keep well manicured.’ That woman’ 


men; she understands what we all yearn for, 
single—beauty. Every man is romantic. 
a—dishwasher.” 

“This beau-ti-ful woman,” said Mrs. Hop 
though, as she said afterwards to her frie 
trembling all over—‘‘isn’t she married?” 

“Knowing who it was all the time!”’ declar 
son afterward to her friends. 

“She is—desecrated, certainly,” replied 
“There are some marriages not worthy of the 
are some men that other men—decent men—! 
urally impelled to kill. . . . However, noma 
losing my love and admiration, Daisy. A wor 
allure her husband; a woman’s allurements 
cease if she wishes to keep the love of a ma 
should keep to a very high standard. Dainty. 
ing ‘Oh, what women there are in the w 

Mr. Charlie Hopson departed on his autumn | 

“It is just that men always crave something. 
Aunt Budmore when she heard of all this. “Bi 
single does not mean that I have been neg 
know.” } 

-The druggist and pharmacist disliked fem 
He was vitiated by it, satiated; not to say rend 
dangerously, maniacally morbid. He had fe 
all round him all day, in bottles and boxes and po 
liquids; |he smelled female beauty; he mixed : 
cocted female beauty with his own hands and cor 
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uitiful wife, Mrs. Poppet, saw to it that he kept 
veverything imaginable. Whenever she saw a 
jadvertised she made him stock it; and also she 
anstigated and prodded him into much research 
s branch of science; by which she profited and 
; enticing every day. 

lat any frump i in this town will ever buy so much 
ick or a grain of powder,” said Mrs. Poppet. 
aty of liver pills for them—and strong soap.” 
when Mrs. Charlie Hopson came in the morning 
husband had gone away on his autumn travels, 
st and pharmacist was surprised, for she had 
nonth’s supply of strong soap only a week ago. 
om his place of meditation behind the counter, 
used to sit on a packing case, his head in his 
@ ponding atthe world, and menacingly awaited 


you,” faltered Mrs. Charlie Hopson, “‘recom- 
ially good skin cream—a face feeder, an astrin- 
‘thing lotion, an oil, a cuticle cream, a nail polish, 
sh; a liquid powder, also a dry powder, face and 
aampoo, a curling fluid, a hand whitener, thin- 
) salts, scented bath salts; rouge, dry, paste and 
. lipstick—and would there be anything else you 
vise?”’ 
1oment or two it may be that the druggist and 
't paltered with a desire to hand the woman a 
ussic acid and finish her off; but convention pre- 
lowly his reluctant hand picked out all these 
1d as she continued to press him, a few more, and 
nem before her on the counter. 
pne said to me once,’”’ murmured Mrs. Charlie, 
lor she knew a person whose breath smelled like 
Dses.”” 
ggist and pharmacist sighed painfully. 
ss the one,” 
ivery small pink sweets beside the rest. 

you,” said Mrs. Charlie Hopson, and when she 
Yor all this she went away. 
is a very quiet, sweet woman. She went home, 


scissors, cut off half her skirt, examined her legs 
, and began with the thinning bath salts. 

illy, 2 woman’s metamorphosis cannot pass en- 
femarked, and a week later Mrs. Wilmot disturbed 
st and pharmacist. 


he said; and laid a dear little box of. 


“T want,” said she, “ 
Charlie Hopson.” 

And later in that same day, Mrs. Butler; and then the 
rest. 

Auntie Budmore was discovered by her little servant 
posing before her glass one morning in the most languish- 
ing attitudes. 

“What are all the young women doing?” said Auntie 
Budmore. “‘What? That druggist? You mean to say —— 
Well, there was once a person called Ninon something, a 
famous historical person; and they say at ninety she could 
captivate any man. What she could do at ninety I can 
do at sixty-five. Can’t I? And you mean to say that 
druggist Give me my bonnet.” 

Changes are gradual; husbands, absorbed elsewhere, 
don’t notice domestic crises all at once. But every woman 
worth her salt in Goodwinds was now at work, and at work 
in earnest. Of course, Mrs. Charlie Hopson had a week’s 
start; but she was so much liked that no one grudged her 
this, though triumphs came to her swiftly. 

That morning when she met the bank manager in the 
town, and he turned and followed her up the street before 
he recognized her; and the day the handsome visitor 
scraped acquaintance and said he was just passing through, 
and wouldn’t she drive out and dine with him at a country 
club a hundred miles away; and the afternoon she gave the 
debating society a treat by a very modern address on The 
Sky Isn’t the Limit—all this was delirium. 

So the day came when Charlie was expected home. 

Now Mrs. Hopson, being a very sweet woman, whom the 
most joyful delirium could not change lightly into base- 
ness, loved Charlie still. In his absence she loved him 
very much, and dreamed a great deal of how pleased he 
would be when he came and saw her, and so on. 

And she said to her friends, ‘‘I have done it all for him, 
for my dear husband. What a happy woman I am!”’ 

In this spirit of devotion, Mrs. Charlie dressed herself 
for her husband’s return; she painted her face and tired 
her head and ate a little pink lollipop and put perfume 
behind her ears. There is no woman who would not have 
been thrilled by what her glass showed Mrs. Charlie. And 
she sat down in her drawing-room to await him, having 
shaded her lamps pink like Mrs. Poppet’s. 

How she vibrated when she heard his key in the lock and 
his bag dumped in the hall and his voice shouting to the 


what you have been selling Mrs. 
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maid asking if all was well and his feet tramping towards 
the drawing-room! Sitting there as pretty as a picture, she 
would not rise to spoil it; but coyly awaited his ravishing 
masculine onslaught. 

The door opened and she saw Charlie. 

“T have done all this to please my d-d-dear h-h-hus 
repeated Mrs. Charlie to herself, with faint conviction, but 
from a pure heart. 

Was this then her husband? Was this too-rotund, 
double-chinned, spotty man with grease on his waistcoat, 
the dictator to a beautiful woman? Had she, svelte, 
poised, curled and shingled, smelling of attar of roses, ever 
consented to obey this? Was this all life offered to a houri? 
Did those pudgy knees deserve an encha™ tress to sit upon 
them? Should that pudgy face meet hers that was so 
suave? 

As has been said, the door was open, and there was 
Charlie. He saw a lady. His wife was doubtless in the 
kitchen, and a very good place too. But here was a lady! 
Smiling, pulling down his waistcoat, ignoring his grease 
spots, Charlie advanced. 

“How are you, dear?”’ said his wife, uncrossing one silk 
knee from the other, and that was all she did. ‘‘ Was it a 
successful trip?”’ 

“Daisy!”’ Charlie exclaimed, starting away from her, 
and then coming back, and then opening his arms. 

“Wait!’’ said Mrs. Charlie, with an indescribable ges- 
ture. “‘You are so dirty; you have only shaved once to- 
day; and there is some grease on your waistcoat.”’ 

Well, well! The man bathed; he changed his clothes 
from the skin up; he shaved; he said he had bought a 
wonderful present for her—only had left it somewhere en 
route, so would buy another tomorrow. They had supper 


by soft light. A love song came over the wireless. They 
went back to the drawing-room. 
Still this man had not been able to kiss his wife. After 


the dainty—not to say Sybaritic—meal under the pink 
lights, however, he tried again. By this time, however, his 
wife had.got her new ideas nicely arranged, and she im- 
parted them. 

“‘Charlie,”’ she said wonderingly, yet quite crisply, ‘ Th 
feel strange; I feel all funny, dear. I think it is seeing you. 
Yes, that-is it. You have given me a shock. I suppose 
I—I hadn’t noticed before how unattractive you have 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Strangers Gave. a Dance; the Beautiful Women of Goodwinds Attended 
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An Orange Grove at Riverside, California, Which Has Been Consistently Heated as Protection From Frost Damage for Years. 


principles govern the conduct of affairs. A strange 

experience at first, it yet proves reassuring to find 
that people make their living after much the same pattern, 
by whatever name the occupation is known, and whether 
it is encountered east or west, north or south. 

The inquiring mind may turn first to one and then to 
another form of business activity, seeking to discover fresh 
and novel truth in each. The problems, risks and rewards 
in all lines are not the same; far from it. But the secrets 
of success and the causes of failure tend to repeat them- 
selves in the process of inquiry. 

Likenesses and unlikenesses of behavior, similar and 
dissimilar qualities, are seen to produce comparably uni- 
form results. The field of action may be manufacturing 
steel, selling shoes or raising potatoes. But we learn about 
the same lessons in human nature by turning from steel to 
shoes and from shoes to potatoes. 

Nowhere is success, the making of profits, supposed to be 
attended with more of the enigmatic than in agriculture. 
Yet if one studies the general attitudes and policies of 
producers in a single branch of this particular pursuit of 
livelihood, the peculiarities and technicalities seem some- 
how to break down or translate themselves into human and 
therefore understandable terms. 


AN THEIR years increase, men learn that only a few 


Absentee Orange Growers 


ND so I learn, after eight months’ residence in a region 
devoted almost exclusively to the raising of oranges, 
that even in this fascinating and ex- 
otic occupation it is the personal 
equation that counts. An orange 
grove is pretty much like any com- 
monplace business—whatever the 
owner makes of it. 

In a personal letter written last 
November in connection with the 
inauguration of one of his old profes- 
sors as president of a New England 
college, Mr. Coolidge said he expected 
that the students who follow the 
teachings of the new president ‘will 
finish their course with a firmer con- 
viction that there has never 
been any progress or development of 
society which neglected industry and 
self-denial.” 

In no other branch of agriculture 
is ownership of property more at- 
tractive, the marketing system more 
highly developed, or manual labor 
less than in the citrus industry. But 
careful inquiry shows that no matter 
how far the codperative associations 
develop, nothing can take the place 
of personal efficiency in the manage- 
ment of an orchard. Manual labor 
has been reduced, but the record of 
profits and losses shows that the ne- 
cessity for headwork is just as great 
as in any other occupation. 
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Assuming that an orange grower has not paid an ex- 
cessive price for his land, and that his climatic location, 
soil, trees and cultural practices are reasonably good, the 
first essential of success seems to be—exactly as in mar- 
riage, parenthood, writing poems or selling lead pencils—a 
real liking for the business in hand. If an orange grower 
does not like the business he is in, he should get out at the 
first possible opportunity. 

But a strong, a pronounced, liking for one’s wife or child 
or occupation implies of necessity a willingness to work and 
sacrifice for the beloved object. Otherwise there is no true 
affection. But if love exists, the industry and self-denial 
that President Coolidge speaks of follow as a matter of 
course. 

“T feel sorry for the man who invests his $50,000 or 
$60,000 in a nice orange grove, then turns it over to some- 
one else to run for him in order that he may spend his 
summers in the Yosemite and his winters in Honolulu, for 
he is certain to meet disappointments,” is the way one suc- 
cessful grower expresses the idea. “I can tell a non- 
resident’s grove as far away as I can see it.” 

But it is not nonresident ownership in the literal sense 
that is a major bane of orange raising, or of many other 
industries for that matter, although it is bad as far as it 
goes. Asin so many other branches of business, there is a 
blighting form of ownership which expresses itself to some 
extent, it is true, in physical absence, but even more in 
mental absence and in a lack of interest and enthusiasm. 

There is a saying that the best fertilizer in an orchard is 
the footprint of the owner. 


Oil Heaters in an Orange Grove Photographed Just After Daybreak 
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Note the Fine Condition of the Trees 


Now it is true that not all men are really 2 
farming. Many are forced into it by the necessi 
in the country. They have no real love for the 
inherent tendency to farming and cannot think 
terms. E 

There is the successful lawyer or doctor or 
whose wife cannot live in the climate of a Middl 
city. The husband finds his own line already. overeroy 
in the little town in Southern California whare they s 
Yet he must be doing something, and he naturally ¢ 
into the chief local occupation, but one for which he hi 
real aptitude. z 
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Farming and Successful Farmine 
GRICULTURE requires a type of judgment th 

be picked from ordinary business pursuits. T 
successful business or professional man, knowing 
has made good and having a poor opinion of th 
intelligence, feels that he can easily doaswell. It 
very little brains and ability are needed merely 
less perhaps than to engage in a business or professi 

But what the business or professional man str 
overlooks is that to succeed in farming requires e t 
dinary ability and mental equipment; more, the ¥ 
is inclined to think, than in most other lines of ¥ 
Farming has all the problems of other occupation 
addition, the variable elements to deal with. Ne 
not let up on the farmer, and refuses to be bud 
programmed as nicely as manufacturing or selling, — 
culture requires a sympathy, 4s 
finer, it seems to me, than | 
which business and the pI 
demand. ; 

A leading orange grower, 
of the second generation in} 
ness and proud of it, sent h 
the Leland Stanford Un 
where the young man pr 
an exceptionally fine scholar. 
was frequently asked why he! 
to acquire such an extensiv 
tion if he was merely going t 
the farm. It is a wonder # 
culture is as successful as i 
such a blindly stupid publie 

Fundamental principles of cul 
stacks of technical informatt 
these are easy enough to acquire. 
to turn them into profitable | 
requires not only business judg 
but something in a man that 
analysis. 

“The trouble is not with th 
anges; they are all right. It gets 
to the man, to something W 
him,” said J. S. Edwards, secon 
president of the California | 
Growers Exchange, in reply t 
merous questions put to him. 
Edwards is one of the lar 3 
experienced and studious grows 
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Little Work, Little Crops 
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A California Orange Grove 


too many days off in the soft southland, to turn much of the 
work and supervision over to others, to rely overmuch on 
one’sranchman. It is absurd to suppose there is not always 
work to be done, headwork if not manual toil. Why should 
a person be lazy with an investment that stands him tens 
of thousands of dollars, I asked a grower, who frankly 
ascribed the lack of profits in many cases to laziness. 

“T’ll tell you how it is,” he said. “‘Human nature won’t 
let you work as hard at this business as at some others. 
You go out in the grove to work, and after an hour or two 
you think you could be improving your game if you were 
only at the golf club. Or you find you need a new tool. 
You drive to town to buy it, and as you get out of your car, 
some fellow says, ‘Let’s go out on the desert for a picnic,’ 
and then you forget all about the tool.’’- 


An Orange Grove So Luxuriant That it Seems Almost Artificial 
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Yet every bit of evidence points to the fact that most 
successful growers live on or near their orchards, learn 
to know their trees intimately and devote endless hours 
in the study of the practical aspects of soil chemistry 
and countless other subjects. 

“Tf your heart is in your work, you will want to live 
in your grove, or near enough to be in constant touch 
with it,’”’ is the advice given by one such man. “You 
must be everlastingly on the job, for all groves luxuri- 
ate with the right kind of attention.” 

“Mr. X was once quite a factor over here,” said an- 
other big grower. “‘He owned 150 acres, but finally he 
wanted tosell. We bought him out and found his groves 
not so good. I was not surprised, because he used to 
say that all he needed to do was to ride by once in a 
while. That remark always seemed strange to me, be- 
cause in his own work he was willing to sit up all night 
to finish a job. But then he didn’t make his money in 
oranges.” 

Raising oranges, like any other occupation, is worse 
thanuseless unless it is regarded as a business and a job. 


Stay in the Grove or Stay Out 


“TF A MAN doesn’t intend to stay in his grove, he 
should never go in the business,”’ said W. G. Fraser, 
for many years manager of the Arlington Heights Fruit 
Company, which was formerly one of the largest single 
holdings in citrus fruits in the state. In addition, Mr. 
Fraser was for eighteen years a director of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers. Exchange and head of his local 
association. 
“In whatever you write, stress the fact that the owner 
must give his personal attention to the business. I ask 
lots of people who come here if they intend to stay in the 
grove. When they say they don’t, I tell them to go back 
where they came from; that they won’t make a go of it in 
oranges.” 

“What with the various pests, with scale and other 
diseases, with all the cultural problems, to say nothing of 
packing, marketing and frost protection, the growing of 
citrus fruits requires all the ability any man has,” said 
C. C. Chapman, who is possibly the best-known individual 
orange grower in the state. Mr. Chapman has many other 
large and important interests; but in spite of them and the 
organization which he has built up to handle his horti- 
cultural business, he told me that he studies the individual 
trees in his orchards himself, and during the packing season 
inspects the grading of fruit three times daily. 

“Orange grow- 
ing may become a 
big business when 
it is successful,” 
hesaid. “ Nothing 
is more fascinat- 
ing, because an or- 
ange tree, like a 
horse, responds to 
treatment. 

“But an orange 
grove cannot be 
run by proxy. The 
owner who lives in 
the city and goes 
out once a week 
gets neither pleas- 
ure nor profit out 
of it. But there is 
the greatest pleas- 
ure in a real fel- 
lowship with the 
trees. 

“One must be 
at them all the 
time; results come 
from the trees in 
proportion to the 
attention that is 
given to them.” 

“T once heard 
that a bank presi- 
dent in a city more 
than fifty miles 
away had bought 
twenty acresin my 
district,’ said a 
grower who has 
built up asubstan- 
tial property from 
nothing as the re- 
sult of forty years 
of close attention 
andstudy. “‘‘ How 
is he going to run 
it?’ I asked my in- 
formant. 

(Continued on 
Page 76) 
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TLLUS TRATED 


oe 


Cousin Wiley Was Quite Soon Going on a Long Journey and There Was a Great Deal of Money Waiting for Him at its End—Oodles of Money, Jane Said 


qr 
ANE found quicker life in the big room where Cousin 
Wiley Tedmon lay, and where, after breakfast, Marcy 
Tedmon took her, chuckling as he went. 

She wondered about this chuckling of Cousin Marcy’s; 
it seemed as if he were secretly amused at her expense, an 
uncomfortable feeling he was often giving her. But she 
forgot this when he left her in the big room. There were 
broad windows on two sides, looking out on undulous green 
hills that shouldered a way to the jagged sky line of gray 
mountains, and through one of them a bland morning sun 
was flooding. The room, too, was alive with a cheering dis- 
order. The other rooms she had visited were bleakly neat, 
with every article of furniture so carefully placed that Jane 
knew no one ever came there. But here were chairs and 
tables carelessly disposed and telling of human occupancy; 
a reassuring litter roundabout of newspapers, magazines, 
clothing, flowers in bowls, playing cards strewn on a table. 
Jane rejoiced in this without knowing why, even before she 
had curtsied at the bedside and had her two hands warmly 
pressed by Cousin Wiley, who gleamed cordially at her and 
at once called her Tiddledywinks, pinching her cheek as he 
did so. 

This was something like it. Cousin Wiley wasn’t qu er 
like the two others; his face wasn’t set and secretive like 
Sarah’s and he didn’t talk distant as his brother did. He 
was even more chummy and understandable than Seth 
Hacker. He had her take the low chair beside his bed and 
tell him of all her adventures since leaving the school, 
laughing often and loudly when she came to the parts 
about the smoking car. It was the first laugh she had 
heard in the house and she warmed to it, trying to recall 
more things to tell him. 

As she chattered, the old Chinese quietly busied himself 
about the room, righting a little of the disorder and running 
a tattered dust cloth in a random sort of way over chair 
backs and along the tall mantel of black marble, the shelf of 


which held many piquing objects that Jane hoped later to 
examine. Cousin Wiley listened attentively and seemed 
genuinely disappointed when she could tell him no more. 
But then he talked, which Jane liked as well as talking her- 
self. There was such a large warm carelessness about his 
speech. He seemed to enjoy it so much more than Marcy, 
who often made Jane feel that the words he said were 
hurting him. 

Besides, he was so much pleasanter to look at. Cousin 
Marcy, in the morning light, had shown a rather yellowish 
pinched face, with tiny wrinkles at the corners of his eyes; 
but Cousin Wiley had no wrinkles; his face glowed ruddily 
and there was a deep dimple squarely in the center of his 
big chin. Again, where Cousin Marcy had but the scan- 
tiest mustache, grayly indistinct, Cousin Wiley wore the 
most beautiful golden-brown beard Jane had ever beheld, 
dense and broad on his pink cheeks and dividing at his 
shaven chin to taper far below to fine points. She recalled 
how he had seemed to flaunt and flash this beard when he 
came to the school; and here it still was, its magnificence 
undimmed. It shaded from light brown to gold and almost 
dazzled one with its luster. His hair was equally beautiful, 
the same golden brown, with real curls falling above the 
broad, white, fine-skinned forehead. His lively eyes had 
the coloring of hair and beard, brown, and glinting with 
tiny golden flecks as he talked. He was raised on pillows 
and, where the white counterpane stopped, clad in a silken 
robe of royal purple, heavily brocaded. His hands were 
large and white, and from the finger of one flashed a dia- 
mond set in heavy gold. 

Jane knew at last what the train boy had meant by 
“prancer.’’ As Cousin Wiley lay in that bed it was like 
prancing—swaggering, his brother had called it. And Jane 
knew the bed must be a joke of some sort. This gorgeous 
cousin might get up at any minute. She was the more con- 
vinced of it when, as he talked, she saw his eyes go over to 


the Chinese and noted that the latter was la: 
ing ready for his master on a big stuffed chair. “ 
his shoes, trousers, his long black coat, a shirt it 
Chinese was placing studs; and on a table by the 
Jane thought, the very hat he had worn to 
silk hat, tall and shining. 

As she watched, the Chinese picked up 
tenderly stroked it round and round with a bru 
an approving survey, he replaced it on the t 
sharply corrected from the bed: 

“No, no, Chong, not that way. Top side « 
told you that before. You put bottom side dow 
brim go out of shape.”’ y 

The Chinese corrected the hat’s position, 
fluttering intake of breath—a dismayed apolos 
owner turned again to Jane. 

“He’s a fine old thing, but thoughtless. 
Tedmon, though; he’s standing by. I was on 
making him rich when our last big deal wen’ 
mere hair’s breadth—the narrowest possible 
course I’ll get it back for him and for all of ust 
I get in the saddle again. He’s game as any 
much you put in our pool, Chong?” ‘ 

Chong smiled knowingly at the question. ~ 

“T think you got ’em all on paper,” he sa 

“How much?” persisted the questioner. 

“Six thousand American gold—not Mex.” 

‘“Never mind, Chong; we soon have it ba 

The Chinese paused in his dusting to say ra 
One time catch ’em, all come back.” 

“There, my dear, that’s the spirit I like. 
can feel ie way, I think we Tedmons can; 
you will, I’ve had to take you from that expensiv 
it really became necessary—but I want you to know! 
a vacation for you. We’ll soon have you back, W! 
of new dresses, all pranked out in gewgaws. Ive 


exl 


| 
ifm 
vimes feels a lack of confidence in me, and I 
her share of the estate was rather heavily in- 
¢ sometimes harbors a little resentment; but 
sember what Chong says—‘One time catch 
y back.’”’ 
e sure to, Cousin Wiley,” she told him cheer- 
i 
»f that, because I felt the responsibility of you 
wy. I had a very solemn talk with your father 
lefore he went; you were all he had, and I was 
he could leave you to. Don’t think I’ve ever 
» of that obligation or forgotten your father’s 
Of course, for the moment they have me 
pack, side-lined, cross-hobbled. But not for 


iput your clothes all ready to dress,’’ Jane told 


fley’s eyes roved momentarily to the clothing 
is conscious that a shadow crossed the alert 
jquickly. 
iy,” he said; “some day. Already I feel so 
morning I wake up with more pep than a 
. But I must lie here and grin for a while. 
iter Job’s record every day in the week? Of 
ard for me to follow the market from this bed. 
re ‘don’t make enough to putty up the leaks. 
‘cleaned up handsomely though. At least, I 
if I’d bought one certain stock; but Marcy 
ir of it—he’s a confirmed bear. ‘What goes up 
lown’—that’s his sole motto. But he and the 
rancisco stock and exchange board can’t keep 
heck. Oh, we’re a stout breed. And I’m sure 
f us, my dear. Of course, I shall give you a 
jways. And it’s nice to have you visit with me. 
eres running around the house 
pence ” He broke off to laugh at his joke, 
|nched her cheek. “‘And what a likely little 
fe; you re going to beas pretty as any Tedmon 
pands are good too’’—he held up one of Jane’s 


. Wiley, for telling me all about everything so nicely.” 
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hands—‘“‘well shaped. And see that you keep them well. 
Sarah has good hands, but she lets them go for want of a 
little care. They’re quite rough, calloused, on the inside. 
Hands are so important to a woman. Poor girl, she often 
says cutting things that I’m sure she doesn’t mean. I’m 
glad you’re such a cheerful little person. Keep it up, and 
pretty soon we'll have turkey for dinner every day. I only 
wish Marcy had a bit of your freshness. I’m worried about 
him. He looks ailing, and he’s so helpless. He has no 
grasp of business. I’m always afraid something will hap- 
pen to him while I’m down. It was such a mistake for 
father to send him abroad for his education instead of keep- 
ing him here where he might have been a help to me. Do 
what you can to keep him lively, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I will,’ Jane promised; ‘‘and thank you, Cousin 
She 
was flushed with importance. Cousin Wiley seemed to be 
leaning on her. She must cheer up Cousin Marcy and try 
to have Sarah keep her hands better, and—she recalled it 
confusedly—she must run around the house like a fence. 
Her eyes fell on the cards strewn over a near-by table and 
she brightened. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like me to tell your for- 
tune?”’ she demanded, reaching for the cards. 

“Good!” he applauded, raising himself higher on the 
supporting pillows. ‘‘Let’s see if a blind pig isn’t still going 
to find an acorn now and then.” ; 

So Jane impressively began to lay out her cards on the 
coverlet under his anxious regard. She meant only to be 
cheerful and to cheer him with a bit of pretense. She 
hadn’t believed that the fortunes she told were more than 
agame. But all at once she realized that Cousin Wiley was 
taking the game more seriously than she did. His absorbed 
eyes hung on the cards appealingly; at moments he held 
his breath. Jane suddenly knew that Cousin Wiley must 
have a good fortune, regardless of the fall of stupid cards. 
So she ignored the persistent bobbing up of the sinister 
queen of spades and pretended that the nine of diamonds 
was an all-promising card. Cousin Wiley was quite soon 
going on a long journey and there was a great deal of 


“] Already Hear the Music,’’ She Raptly Began 
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money waiting for him at its end—oodles of money, Jane 
said, after keenly scanning the cards. 

It was then she noticed that Chong had stopped his 
work to overlook the fortune. She heard his indrawn 
breath behind her as the final result was announced. And 
Cousin Wiley had taken from beneath his pillow a coin 
which he now held up. 

“My lucky piece that I’m never without,’ he explained, 
and rubbed it between a thumb and finger. “And didn’t 
those cards bear out what I’ve just been saying? Didn’t 
they, Chong?” 

Jane glanced up at the Chinese, who merely nodded 
sharply. His eyes were wide and full of awe. He had been 
impressed beyond words; his look when it met Jane’s was 
all of wondering respect. 

‘I just wish Marcy could have been here,’”’ continued 
Wiley Tedmon. ‘‘It’s so hard to make him believe any- 
thing. I don’t think he’s really believed anything since that 
day our stock broke from fifty dollars to fifty cents. Poor 
boy!” 

Jane quit at the height of her triumph. She was fearing 
another fortune might be demanded and she distrusted 
her powers of invention. 

“‘T think I’ll be going now,” she said, and rose to stand 
by the mantel where were those objects she had meant to 
examine. 

“Well, thank you, my dear. You’re a wonderful little 
girl, and all Tedmon, even if you are a Starbird. You’rea 
new lucky piece for me.” 

Jane was looking at ore specimens on the mantel, and a 
meerschaum cigar holder with a carved goddess on it, and 
a splendid garter of pink satin with blue edging. As she 
reached a tentative hand to finger these, she studied sey- 
eral framed photographs of beautiful young ladies. Some 
were in plush frames and some in silver. The most beauti- 
ful, she thought, was of a queenly creature in tights and a 
scanty bodice, crowned with a helmet. She had a master- 
ful look and stood confidently on her statuesque legs. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Lasting Values 


HE determination of Santa Barbara’s citizens to re- 

build the ruined portion of their city is fitting in a 
peculiar sense. Much has been written about their confi- 
dence in the future, the cheerful courage and resoluteness 
with which they have gone to work. But these qualities 
we have learned to expect upon such an occasion. De- 
serving of praise in the little California city, or wherever 
shown, they are neither new nor exceptional in the long 
record of man’s endurance. 

What is peculiar in the rebuilding of the business center 
of Santa Barbara lies in the fact that the city has already 
had experience in adapting modern construction to historic 
and appropriate architecture. It has already made a little 
progress in staying the hand of a prevailing monotonous 
standardization and vulgarization of cities. It has been 
successful in retaining a modicum of its romance, and the 
sudden necessity of wholesale rebuilding in its business 
center should give potent impetus and recognition to a 
much larger carrying out of the work already started. 

The Southwest is not the only land of romance. New 
England, Virginia, the haunts of William Penn, even the 
few remains of Knickerbocker New Netherlands—these, 
too, make an appeal commingled of history and charm. But 
the Southwest has a quality of its own because of” its 
Spanish founding. 

The most tangible segment, as it were, of Southwestern 
romance consists of the missions, most of which are in 
California, with afew in Arizona. For years they were neg- 
lected, but gradually numbers of them have been saved 


from actually falling to pieces, and the Santa Barbara ‘ 


Mission will arise from its recent partial destruction by 
earthquake. Yet the quality of the Southwest is more than 
the missions alone; it is a composite of geographical, cli- 
matic and ethnological conditions, and the architectural 
response of the pioneering Spaniards to the natural physical 
needs of man in such a region. 

Where population begins to pile up, even on the most 
moderate scale, beauty tries its best to fly out the back 
door. Only foresight beyond the average will keep modern 
office buildings from banishing the last lingering suggestion 
of Spanish days; and an ocean front bestrewn with oil 
tanks, railroad tracks and truck-filled highways mars the 
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impression of the most superb location, or the loveliest of 
homes and gardens. 

Only the most conscientious civic devotion can reconcile 
even a slight touch of the craze for bigness with any reten- 
tion of the glamour, charm and beauty of what made the 
country distinctive. 

With its little network of Spanish-American streets and 
buildings, round the central plaza of the town and attached 
to the historic Casa de la Guerra, Santa Barbara has had 
for several years a charming center, ‘‘ clean and gleaming,”’ 
wholly in keeping with the history and atmosphere of the 
place. Here is a maze of patios and courtyards, with little 
shops opening upon them; cunningly contrived of what 
was left of the earliest buildings and of harmonious new 
construction. To this center the earthquake was fairly 
merciful, and from it will radiate the idea that nothing can 
ever be gained by destroying the last remaining values of 
natural, regional distinction and beauty. 

The Southwest is not alone in the need of holding fast to 
such values, or necessarily the leader in so doing. But the 
contrast between a gleaming Franciscan mission and the 
needless, heedless ugliness of so much modern development 
is perhaps more vividly illustrated here than elsewhere. 


Put the Bars Up Higher 


ROF. ROBERT DE C. WARD, of Harvard Univer- 

sity, writing in the Manufacturers Record, directs 
attention to the activity of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in advocating a revision of the present im- 
migration law, to the end that the number of immigrants 
shall be regulated each year by the ‘‘current economic re- 
quirements of the country,”’ and a “flexible labor supply”’ 
be thus maintained. 

Superficially examined, nothing could be more plausible 
than such a program; but this Harvard professor, who has 
spent half a lifetime in the study of immigration problems, 
finds three great flaws in it, any one of which, if he is right, 
would be enough to disqualify it. First, all experience goes 
to show that the plan could not be worked out. Second, 
even if it could be, the results would be detrimental to 
American labor as well as to those who hope to benefit 
by it. Third, “immigration is a long-time investment in 
family stocks rather than a short-time investment in pro- 


ductive labor.”’ 


The appearance of such an article in such a quarter is 
irrefutable proof of the widespread extent of our national 
change of heart on major immigration policies. Moreover, 
no one can belittle it as a mere gesture of fair-mindedness, 
for the very good reason that it is backed up and sup- 
ported by a flat-footed and unequivocal editorial which 
contains these words: 

“Instead of opening our gates more widely to immigra- 
tion, the bars should be put up higher than at present. We 
long ago reached the saturation point where alien immigra- 
tion has brought about dangers to the very existence of 
our country. The thought of millions of people has been 
warped and twisted into evil shape by the teachings of many 
of these aliens, who have not become Americanized in 
thought and act. Millions of them are foreign in senti- 
ment and redd only some one or more of the 1200 papers 
printed in foreign languages. 

“Regardless of any demand for increased laborers, our 
present restriction of immigration should be enforced to 
the limit, and every possible effort made to prevent the 
smuggling into this country of the thousands of criminals 
who seek, against our immigration laws, to get into the 
United States through Canada, Cuba and Mexico. In- 
deed, the smuggling of immigrants—every one of whom is 
a criminal—is somewhat akin as a menace to the smug- 
gling of liquors into our ports. We say that every one of 
these aliens who gets into America in this way is a criminal, 
because he gets here only by a direct violation of our law, 
showing that he has no regard for American laws; and 
starting with that position he becomes immediately a men- 
ace to our welfare.” 

It is to be noted with satisfaction that an increasingly 
formidable body of broad-gauge men affiliated with manu- 
facturing interests are adopting similar views. Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Filene, of Boston, who is equally well known as a 


progressive employer and as a keen stude 
affairs, says, ‘‘Employers do not need an ine 
supply, since increased use of labor-saving mz 
elimination of waste in production and di 
for many years reduce costs more rapidly {) 
increase.”’ 
There is small reason to doubt the truth ¢ 
ment, for there are too many known cases 
have been doubled since 1913 and unit ¢ 
lowered. 
The opponents of the Johnson Immigrati 
set and ready for the opening of Congres 
terested groups of them, each group actua 
motives, will take the offensive at the earli 
moment. ; 
They will aim at the very vitals of the 
cause it has failed to work but because it y 
Dozens of insidious and well-masked attempts 
to break down the barriers we have so tar 
liberately erected. The lovers of cheap lab 
handmade statistics and ‘‘economic cons 
their shock troops; another group will rely upon 
sob stuff and upon the tremolo stop, now b 
wheezy from long abuse, but still in workin 
so on down the line. a 
For many months the Johnson Act will voli 
every day that Congress is in session, for the reasor 
many people firmly believe that the mat 
They forget that constant pressure is being br 
upon Congress to render the act impotent 
various innocent little amendments which 
pletely nullify it. There is just one safe way 
the integrity and force of the law, of preven 
from being let down: Make ths law stronger, put 
up higher. 


A Lost Art 


ORFIRIO DIAZ was not only the mos 
Latin I ever met, but differed from no’ 
race in one important respect,’ mused a vete 
who had spent many years in high corpora 
Mexico, as he talked of the man who was fo 
absolute ruler of that country. a5 
“‘He rarely asked you to sit down when he reed 
but stood in the middle of the room and never 
eyes off yours. He listened without a word and 
tell your entire story. If the story was untrue its 
was sure to trip himself up as he went along. [ 
no interruption and no change in the direction of D 
Those who told false stories were sure to become ¢ 
at which time the general promptly closed the in 
thus saving himself the trouble of further inqt 
told the truth and your request was reasonable, 
the chance to state it in full. In that case Gene 


always granted it at once, and it went into ef 


i. 


out delay. ‘ 

“‘T had supposed, until I returned to this | 
the constant conversational interruption 
upon business and governmental dignitaries 
rather a Latin trait. But I now fear it is 
business men in the United States as well. 
impossible to find anyone to hear you thro 
how important your errand, and increasing 
even when you telephone, the man at the 0 
so much that you have no chance to state yo 

In society it may be otherwise, but in b 
lost art is not so much conversation as it is sil 
too many business hours are consumed in it 
It is not so much the tales of golf scores an 
man’s luck that obstruct the conduct of affa 
endless explanation of why I or he or she did 
thus and so. 

What most organizations need is less elu 
explication of past delinquencies and achie 
more passing of grist through the mill. 

Cheerful and friendly prattle has its pl 
and si but in business life concentration 1 


who sit) across from the desk and quiet scrutl 
bring out the facts. Getting to the point is ha 
work, and the way to get there is not by wind. — 


ven million plurality for Cool- 
that. Now we are rid of politics for a spell.” 
he American people packed more political 
yn into smaller compass than has been put 
yular pronouncement on the subject for thirty 
a great deal of political misinformation, and 
n: The election of Mr. Coolidge that was 
1 as a relief from political distractions really 
20ple back into politics up to their unseeing 
1o not know it, but they are there, just the 
‘is more politics going on in this country now 
is been since Mark Hanna started out, back 
1e early 90’s, to make William McKinley 


dlitics; politics with enormous curves, arcs, 
ngles; politics that is international, that is 
th great business and participated in by those 
ial people, the custodians of the world’s sup- 
. The glad and simple days when the election 
nt was a quadrennial domestic jamboree in 
ight out our fights and made our decisions 
«rd for any other nation on earth, as Mr. 
in 1896, are gone. Every important political 
xe in these times has an international bearing 
ational bearing. The world is now our political 
large number of our foreign brethren are busy 
| things up so we shall get nothing but the 


, it all comes back to money. Everything 

“0 money sooner or later. Before the congres- 
ms of 1926 Washington will be largely popu- 
irling dervishes revolving verbigerously with 

ebt, tax reduction, tariff, 

get, economy, expendi- 


, gold reserve—money in 


its various presentments—as the constant subject of their 
hoarse cries and low moans. 

Abstractly, economics is a science; but concretely, and 
really, economics is politics. Abstractly, business is one 
thing, and finance one thing, and politics another. Con- 


cretely, in our present situation, business and finance, > 


speaking in the wide application, the national and inter- 
national sense, are politics. Seated on our moneybags as 
we are, the greatest money nation in the world, we are put 
to it to keep what we have, because the rest of the world 
is using every expedient to dip in and get some, and to 
keep what is ours that the other nations already have. 

All this must be governmental in its large and most im- 
portant aspects, and being governmental, must be politi- 
cal. The only way we can deal with the foreign debt, for 
example, is in a political way, because the money that is 
owed us is owed us by nations, not by individuals, and as a 
nation we must collect it. We shall deal with it politically, 
and it is quite probable that our political dealings with it 
will be most astonishing and complicated. 

A referendum of the American people would show that 
nine-tenths of them have the idea about the foreign debt 
that one citizen has 
when another owes 
him a borrowed ten 
dollars and is lax in 
repaying. The citi- 
zen who is owed 
thinks the citizen 
who owes should pay, 
and often says so. 


OUR TOO INDULGENT UNCLE 
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SAMUEL G. BLY TMIE 


“Make them pay,”’ is the national thought 


and expression. ‘‘We lent them the money 
and they owe it to us fair and square. They 
ought to pay it back, and we ought to lay down on them 
until they do pay it back. That’s all there is to it.” 

There is a story afloat in Washington, given point by 
some of his public utterances on the subject, that shows the 
President has this same view. They tell of a delegation of 
high-minded soft-hearted and France-obsessed men and 
women who went to Washington to plead the cause of 
Madelon. They did not think France could pay, should 
pay or should be asked to pay. They rambled back to 
Lafayette, spoke eloquently of the traditional friendship 
between the two republics, wept over the losses of France 
in the war and urged the President to set about getting 
our Government to forgive the debt, call it all square, and 
thus enshrine ourselves forever in the hearts and souls of 
France. It would be a grand and noble American thing 
to do. 

The President listened to the speeches without com- 
ment, sitting in his chair by his desk, looking, unmoved 
and dispassionate, down his nose. 

After it was all over, after the last tear had been shed 
for France, the last beseeching tremolo had fluttered across 
at him, the President rose and walked over to the window 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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The General Store 


some glue 
And left with some socks of a lavender 
hue: 


I WENT to the drug store to get me 


I went to the drug store to purchase some 
tacks 
And being about it I bought me an ax: 


T went to the drug store for linen and tea 
And purchased some glasses to help me to 
see: 


_ Like Bottle 


T went to the drug store for lumber and wire 
And could not help buying a motor-car tire: 


I went to the drug store to, eat and to drink 
And purchased a chair and a battery zinc: | Bes 


{ 


I went to the drug store for needles and Vlliing Stool 


thread 
And carried home tulips in yellow and red: 


I went to the drug store for phonograph 
disks 

And bought me some brooms—one kitchen, 
two whisks: 


I went to the drug store for putty and paint 
And purchased, in plaster, a dog and a 
saint: 


I went to the drug store for bird seed and 
string 
And parted with coin for a diamond ring: 


I went to the drug store for essays by Lamb 
And ordered some coal and Virginia ham: 


I went to the drug store for shoes and a 
shave 

And bought some insurance to teach me to 
save: 


I went to the drug store for balm for my 


ills 
The druggist was sorry: he didn’t keep 
pills! —Gorton Carruth. 


A Simple Home Affair 


T WAS the week before Cynthia’s 

eighteenth birthday. Cynthia was 
the only daughter of old Goblum, the millionaire. Old 
Goblum was terrible to everybody else, but nice to Cyn- 
thia. Whenever she saw him, she skipped girlishly and sat 
in his lap. 

“Hello, pops,” she cried, skipping girlishly and sitting 
in his lap. ‘‘What’s the matter?”’ i 

‘“‘T have had some severe financial reverses, my darling,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘and though it grieves me to be obliged to say 
so, I’m afraid I shall have to cut down on the cost of your 
birthday party. To reproduce the hanging gardens of 
Babylon for you and your young friends will, I fear, be 
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impossible this year. The best I can do will be the foun- 
tains in the garden at Versailles.”’ 

For an instant Cynthia’s lip quivered. Then she ran her 
fingers through her father’s gray hair and tried to speak 
bravely. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said. ‘‘The Roman bath has 
already been built, and we'll have the swimming féte any- 
way, with tea served on the diving board. And really, 
honey pops, don’t you think that even the garden at Ver- 


have something less expensive, just this once? Honestly, 
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sheep from Daddy Peep. Although she 
him, this daughter of the plains is in love 

Accurate Al—Concertino Allesandro, a 
rough with a heart of gold and an emerald r 
ries two guns and three lassos and knows 
them in defense of helpless women and chil 
animals when confronted with despicable 
type best represented by : 

Wolf Rattlesnake—Desmond Danzig, who 
sailles might be too much of a strain on you? Couldn’t we sought the hand of Little Bo Peep, and ni 


What the Cat Brought In 


S eptem ber 


I shouldn’t mind. A swee 
duction of Hampton Co: 
if we must have Versail 
Trianon, outlined in éh 
Nothing elaborate. Thereg 
friends coming.” 4 

His head still bowed 
patted his daughter’s hand 

““You’re made of the re 
thy,” he choked. “But ¢ 
I’m not so reduced fin 
can’t give you your birt 
that Iam determined. T 
as I promised you, will 
Belshazzar’s feast, with 
to Cynthia the handwri 
Your birthday cake, w 
found to contain a jazz ¢ 
candles being eighteen fr 
stuck up through the i 

Cynthia jumped from 
skipped girlishly, and r 
in it. 

“Lovely!” she cried. “ 
a simple home affair, and 
as good a time as though 
lot of money.” 

They were not, of course 
father and this daughter, 7 
scenario father and daught 
birthday party was to beo: 
kind; the sort we are 
any rich man’s house. 


—Arthu 
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Drama of the Great 
Simple Love Story of a 
Farming Woman and a 
Hard-Shooting But Nob 
boy Who Helped Her 
Uphill Struggle with th 
Rustlers. 


* THE Cast 
Bo Peep—Viola Viel 
daughter of a gold prosp 


herited her lovely blue 
angelic mother, and her 
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PBELL SOUP COMPANY * * 


MDEN, N.J., 


Thousands of housewives keep their pantries always supplied with Campbell’s Vegetable 
up and consider it as one of their regular “solid” foods. For, as they serve the meals 
mm day to day, they find that this hearty: soup is one of their most frequent selections 
the main dish. 


Eat a delicious plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup for luncheon or supper today 
d notice how hearty and filling it is. In many moods, your appetite would not accept 
much substantial food unless it was offered in this palatable, appetizing form. 


Fifteen different vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. Nutritious cereals. Savory 
rbs. Seasoning “to a taste”. And how wholesome this soup is for the children, too! 


With fighting will I show my skill— 
The “flash” of all the park. 

I hit my stride with soup inside 
For Campbell’s make me spark! 
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HE wisest of us do not actually know much. We can 
[Fenty believe according to the quality of our minds. 

The favorite notion used to be that such spirits went 
through a severe smelting process, I am merely suggest- 
ing this, not as a doctrine, 
much less a dogma, but by 
way of speculating upon 
the possible method of puri- 
fication. Personally, I find 
it disturbing and unprofit- 
able to dwell upon the re- 
claiming processes of 
damnation. I have seen 
too many damned people 
in this world, and been too 
frequently damned myself, 
not to know that we damn 
ourselves, and that by an 
act of will and faith we can 
always escape from this 
sense of guilt, which set- 
tles the whole doctrine of 
punishment so far as I am 
concerned. 

But the point I wish to 
make now is that we are all 
conscious of being kin to 
the earth, though compar- 
atively few have more than 
a creed sense of being re- 
lated to God. It is a thing 
we are taught, but really 
learn to feel. The man who 
begins life next to land 
never forgets. He may 
come up in the world and 
be earried by his illusions 
of success far from its life 
and loveliness, but there 
come wearying days in his 
countinghouse when his 
thoughts fly back like 
homing birds to that quiet 
place. His own people may 
be dead and gone, or he 
may have lost the sense of 
kinship to them; but he re- 
members still where the 
shadows fell upon the grass, 
as a child far from home re- 
members his mother’s face. 
It is the child in him long- 
ing for the comfort of that 
ancient mother of all men. 

If he has lost out and 
gone down in the world 
with a bad conscience, the 
same thing happens. 
There comes a woeful day 
when his tears rise like a 
tide and he knows if he 
could go back, fling him- 
self beneath the shade of a 
certain tree for along, long 
time, the silence and good- 
ness of the earth would 
cure and restore him. It would not, but this is the way 
he feels. The sensation proves and defines the sanctity of 
our relation to the earth. 

As to those other people, born in cities as chickens are 
hatched in an incubator, they have the same instinct 
changed to silliness. They are like stepchildren who do not 
know how to love the earth; still, they have their transient 
cravings for its blessings. But few of them can bear to live 
with it, because its weather and its silence are terrible to 
them. 

They are really inebriates, living by the intoxication of 
the eye and the ear upon the vast confusion of cities and 
crowds. They may be strangers there, without home or 
friends, but they require this frightful motion and noise as 
an addict must have his drug. They cannot bear the soli- 
tude of silent places or the diminishing companionship of 
their elder brethren, the trees. They are waifs blown like 
leaves in the wind the world makes in passing. They never 
had the capacity to live, and so substitute motion and 
noise for life as a sort of artificial respiration. 

I do not know anything more tragic to contemplate 
than these lost children of the earth. They may be learned 
men or successful men; they may be dutiful or merely 

‘beautiful women; but if you dare to realize how lacking in 
quality and the original stamina of life they are, thrust 
them back upon the earth from which they sprang for 
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They Cannot Bear the Solitude of Silent Places 


longer than a vacation period, and watch them go to 
pieces. They are parasites, consumers. They have lost the 
valor to produce théir own sustenance from the earth. 
They survive by trade, commerce, inherited wealth, some 
kind of artificial labor. There is not a drop of honest Adam 
sweat in them. They are the kind of people who carry an 
umbrella over their heads through life, whether it is the 
roof of an office, a factory or a stock exchange. They want 
money, prestige, power, more rights and privileges than 
any man can ever earn except at the expense of other men; 
but they remain unacquainted to the last with real life 
achieved in the open according to the law which bound 
the first man to the land for his own good, where there are 
no fictitious values, but a fair exchange of bread, poverty 
and peace promised to those who do keep and dress the 
garden which the earth is. 

One may write very convincingly, however, upon this 
theme without making much more of a success than Adam 
did in the beginning when he was ordained to keep and 
dress that first garden. The Scriptures are not easy to 
fulfill. I have been tempted to doubt if the very apostles 
who recorded the Gospels actually lived up to them. I 
have had a few divine inspirations myself without feeling 
the least blasphemous; but looking back now, I can see 
no more than the faintest gleam of them in my deeds. What 
I mean is that it must be natural, after all, to come short 


sion I committed years ago, or yesterday, lifts 


of the glory of God. This world would be 
glaring place if we did not. _ 
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in the faet that the very bad are farther from 
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upon which happiness must rest. It is wri 
repent of our sins the Lord remembereth then 
ever, which is something that cannot be sai 
man. Even if he repents of his transgressio 
of them hangs like a shadow in the light o 
ever. I have seen these swords suspended 0 
a saint until finally he was slain by them. 
As for me, I have never been able to keep a rn 
virtues, though I have tried hard enough; bv 
never been able to forget one sin. Just let 
weaving way with so much as one beam of 
light my dark places, and some niggardly litt 
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ness without having a similar experience. 
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s to this: We get wisdom of one sort and 
fatal facility, because the world is full of it, 
dull sort of ignorance deduced from observa- 
‘experience and the prideful exercise of our 
ties; but we are perpetually short on under- 
il after it is too late. 

me back to these hills to dress my garden in 
}, I know now that I missed happiness by the 


ipon the earth. 
we all feel in familiar surroundings among 
who never change or move away. The same 
» game green boughs overhead, the same flow- 
1own in earliest infancy blooming like tiny 
faces in every meadow and on the banks of 
. The same little footpaths of peace across 
nding according to the minds of those happy 
‘9 made them. 

ost enterprising business man was never more 
ved than I was in plans and preparations for 
The old cabin to be restored and furnished, all 
sleared and trimmed. I saw the frost crystals 
‘the gray dawn of every morning that first 
‘longest day was too short to accomplish what 
we before the next day. I was in the woods 
\ber for more rooms to be added to the cabin. 
hing of a nautilus in those days, without the 
fference of that little sailing mollusk to the 
me. I was in a hurry to finish my house. 

she nautilus, I have gone on adding to it year 
rding to the widening chambers of my mind. 
e a wall, a pillar unfinished somewhere when 
comes. I shall probably defer death by an 
tal will if I am having another window cut in 
one more entrancing view of this valley at the 
{ do not know whether this is foolishness or 
aave left much copy of my mind and spirit 
jones that will last longer than the monument 
2d to himself, ‘‘more enduring than brass.” 
garden and planted it. I was in the fields from 
usk that first spring, watching the plows sink 
joam of the land. To me, there is no fragrance 
in sweetness to the scent of freshly turned 
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earth. Later I walked like an impudent little god of a 
woman down the rows of young corn. I remember praying 
for the corn that year during a long drought, not that I 
needed bread so fiercely earned, but because to see it living 
and growing was like feeling the green blades of my own 
vanity spreading and rustling in the sun. 

Somewhere in this house there is a snapshot made of me 
that summer standing up on a load of wheat sheaves. I 
am wearing a stiff white frock. I am bareheaded and the 
wind is blowing. I do seem to have a high happy look. 
There streams across my face something of the light of 
youth, keen and strong. Love alone can so transfigure us. 
I am in love, you understand. My heart is embracing this 
sky, this meadow, these overshadowing hills. I am feeling 
upon my brow the wreaths of little blue flowers that bloom 
beside the streams. I am strong and well again, cured 


of so many sorrows. My heel has touched the earth again.: 


Antzus was right about that—if you believe in your heel 
and the life of the earth you can recover strength as he 
did. 

I was that child I used to be, let loose like a joyful 
energy. So this is something I have discovered about hap- 
piness: It is not a product of energy, but of chance, a free 
mind and deliverance from that parsimonious sense of 
time which no child ever feels. This marked the difference 
now between the woman I was and the child I had been. 
I took every chance then with a free mind and no sense at 
all of time. I was too young to make plans. I met the 
future as a lark meets the sky upon the wings of a singing 
heart. I was nearer kin to God then and had a wiser sense 
of life than I shall ever know again. 

The minds we have make slaves of us. We build a city 
or take one. We make laws, establish our institutions and 
our covetousness in commerce. We call this a civilization; 
but it is nothing, no more than the dream of a transient 
world that never stands the tests of the great realities 
which remain unshaken in us beyond all our knowledge 
and powers assumed. It is invariably destroyed, blown 
away before the wind of some change in our minds. And 
we lie at last buried deep in the dust of our endeavors. But 
nothing sleeps in the dust. It must rise and live again. So 
do we come up from the dark wilderness of these disorders 
and start all over again after the pattern of our own minds. 
Another dream, in which men walk like somnambulists for 
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centuries to the same doom of death and dust regardless of 
God, even when we call it a Christian civilization, missing 
the way, the truth and the life as we did before. 

The importance we attach to the workings of the merely 
mortal mind seems to me to approach madness. If for one 
moment we could escape from the illusion created by our 
own faculties, we should perceive that we make of our- 
selves the fools of all creation. The sense to live is the only 
wit that really counts, and we have less of that than any 
other creature. We have only the sense to overcome, 
achieve and to destroy. A flea knows where to hop, but 
we do not know. A dog knows the way home, but the 
smarter a man is the more likely he is to lose his way home. 
He can only think, believe, hope; but he does not know 
the simplest things that the beasts of the field never have 
to learn. He will drink from a pool that a thirsty ass will 
pass by because the ass knows the water is polluted. 

The very earth has more sense than we ever show. It is 
not inanimate, but contains and uses all the elements we 
call brains without having them incased as ours are in a ° 
small bone shell. The life that springs green and silent 
from its breast is more obedient to law than we are, and 
survives us. It knows a joy and peace in living that we 
never learn. We are foolish to think the trees are not wise 
because they do not speak. 

I have long suspected that the power of speech is not a 
power at all, but a form of hysteria from which the living 
that really know the truth never suffer because they do not 
fear life or death as we do and can afford to be calm and 
silent. The frailest flower that blooms knows that it will 
rise from the dead in the next season’s sun, breathe, feel 
again the dew and rain. Therefore these little ones make 
no such tragedy as we do of death. Their knowledge is 
better than our faith in immortality. We make a religion 
and an anguish of doubts about an incident which all 
Nature, every Scripture and our own instincts prove 
is a senseless anxiety. We do live again in the spirit if 
the very dust rises again in myriad forms of beauty and 
strength. 

But no scientist would offer such evidence. He must 
think it out, when this is something which cannot be 
thought, but must be accepted as we take our breath from 
the air without arguing about that. And the very theolo- 
gians will throw up their hands in pious horror at such an 
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idea, give it a bad name like pantheism, as if this was the 
name of a peculiarly damnable heresy. 

My notion is that it is not our heresies but our sins that 
damn us, and no Christian name we apply to them will 
save us. I am no pantheist; I am one of those humbler, 
more transient manifestations of the will of God. The 
grass outlives me, the rose outblooms in blossoms that praise 
Him better than mortal deeds, and I know the stars out- 
shine me, no matter how immortal I am. As a spirit 
clothed in celestial light, I doubt if I should amount to 
more than one short beam in a universe filled with the 
brilliance of His glory. 

To me, it appears sillily egotistical to give ourselves such 
airs about being immortal. Everything else is. The very 
stones are fertile and furnish elements indispensable to 
life. We, indeed, are the only created forms of life that 
entertain trembling, despairing doubts about that. We 
are even stupid and narrow-minded when our lid comes off 
and we go insane. We stick to the beaten tracks of the 
. mortal mind, no real imagination in our delusions. The 
asylums are filled with men and women who believe them- 
selves to be kings and queens or some other great mortal. 
I have never heard of one who imagines himself a disem- 
bodied spirit. The nearest they ever come to that is by 
claiming to be disastrous prophets. I have never heard of 
one who had the glory of madness to believe himself a ma- 
jestic oak or even a blade of grass. The nearest approach 
I recall was the poor young lunatic who thought he was a 
grain of corn and invariably took to his heels at the sight 
of a chicken. We show too many evidences of ignominy to 
give ourselves airs, sane or insane. 

If I should take leave of my senses while I am still in the 
flesh—for I do not expect to need such senses when I am 
finally in the spirit, any more than flowers take thought to 
bloom—I hope I shall swing out into a more becoming 
conceit than the notion that I am an article of diet suitable 
for a hen, or even the Queen of Sheba. I have my doubts 
about whether she was all she should have been, or she 
would not have been traipsing after a man with Solomon’s 
notorious reputation. My vanity would be better served 
with the delusion of being an ever-blooming rose. As it is, 
I suffer sometimes from the vague regret that I missed 
blooming at the right time, the weather of my years being 
inclement then and unsuited to mere happiness. 

But this record will prove that I had my delusions along 
with the rest of my kind, and that though time and ex- 
perience destroy the dearest illusions, we do cling to the 
last to whatever delusion we adopt. It is a bondage of the 
mind which we work up and strengthen year by year until 
nothing remains but a terrible obedience. 

What amazes me now is the shrewdness: with which I 
avoided various forms of bondage by which women are so 
frequently defeated in their pursuit of happiness. 

I do not know how it may be with women of other sec- 
tions, but in this part of the country if you do your own 
work something goes out of you; not virtue—you are 
likely to multiply frightfully in virtues—but that bright, 
fluttering grace of the spirit more becoming to us than all 
the nobler attributes folds up and disappears. No matter 
how conscientious she is about setting aside a certain part 
of each day to improve herself and to keep up with her 
husband’s times—I never knew one to keep up her music; 
music is one of the things that go out of her—she cannot 
do it. 

She is so busy doing her duty she falls fatally be- 
hind his times if he is a man who marches with them. I do 
not know why this is so, but it is probably a feminine 
geographical phenomenon. 

This is a blessed and glorified land; there is a fragrant 
inertia in our climate suitable more particularly for the 
production of the sweetly sitting inspirational woman. 
She does not need to know so much in the way of mere 
learning in order to be placidly wise. The dust down here 
is an alluvial soil, humanly speaking; it has been warmed 
and brightened for so many ages by the sun, the perfume 
of so many flowers has sunk into it, the sorrows and mis- 
fortunes of a great people have sanctified it. My feeling is 
that it has a cultural quality which must be got through 
higher education and the most poignant mental exercises in 
other sections where it has been spewed up into hoarfrost 
for a corresponding number of ages, stauncher dust, but 
not by nature so pleasant when raised, say, into an able 
citizen, a strong ballot-bearing woman. Therefore it is not 
so important for our women to exercise these rights in order 
to save the country, as it is for the abler types in other 
sections. All they need is two or three of the neater vir- 
tues, a prayer capacity in faith, a kind and forgiving 
heart—and the right look on their faces, effulgent, without 
being offensively intelligent. I am not one of these, I weep 
to confess, but I have known such women all my life, as 
one is acquainted with certain private blessings not shared 
by the world at large. But I have never known one of them 
who did all her own work—a noble service diminishing to 
such a woman. 

No matter how correct the pattern of her frock is, or how 
good her manners are, or how sensible her conversation 
is, I have never been in the company of one who performed 
these tasks without becoming immediately aware of the 
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fact, a sort of uneasiness, as if her shoe were pinching her 
foot. Her seams are too straight. Her draperies do not 
flow, however voluminous they are. Her eye has a measur- 
ing gaze. She feels like the two-edged sword of a just 
woman made perfect regarding me. Or at the very mo- 
ment when I am about to confer the bright splash of a 
thought upon her, my light is put out by the realization 
that her mind has skipped back home to make sure she 
did not leave the top off the soda jar and did lock the 
kitchen door. 

I am not complaining of her, you understand; I am 
endeavoring to compliment her upon her merits. She has 
all the virtues and you have only your grace in words, a 
fluttering heart and a mind that climbs her like a clinging 
vine in conversation. You must lean to her because she 
will not bend to you. She has lost some graceful elasticity 
of the spirit. You cannot clasp fingers with one of her 
thoughts and fly up on an idea and share opinions with her. 
She is pickling her opinions. You can frequently smell the 
vinegar of her mind boiling. At such moments I have be- 
come so enfeebled spiritually as to be momentarily de- 
prived of my soul. I am of the earth earthy, due entirely, 
I suppose, to the effect her obvious worth has upon my 
stricken conscience. 

But I am not alone in these sensations, only more vocal 
about them. I have observed her carefully; she is widely 
depressing. 

I have known such a woman to go abroad, spend a year 
studying art in all the galleries of Europe, come home, de- 
liver a lecture on the masterpieces she has seen, and fatigue 
her audience to the brink of tears. One must be a person in 
order to entertain other persons, and she has lost that 
touch of nature which makes us kin whether we are kind 
or not. She is a grammarian of duties, and a recitation 
of culture if she invades that field. Nothing illuminat- 
ing sticks to her, nothing softening can happen to her 
mentally. 

Some instinct for liberty warned me from the beginning 
to avoid the fate of these unfortunate best-of-all women. 
I have been very busy for forty years, but in my hardest 
circuit-rider days I never would do all of my own work; 
only so much of it as could not possibly be avoided. Even 
then I was careful not to put my whole mind on it. If I 
had to wash dishes I always spat enough wit through the 
kitchen door at Lundy, even if he was in the uttermost 
parts of the parsonage, to draw his fire and thus divorce 
my attention from the clatter in the dish pan. Whatever 
else happens to me, I will never do my own work. If it 


‘comes to that, I will escape the disaster to my soul by hay- 


ing no works. I will let my faith praise me rather than my 
doughnuts. 

In recording this scandalous moral limitation I am sim- 
ply exposing to view the kind of mind I have, knowing 
well how many better women will take a shot at it. Let 
them bang away. I would rather have my reputation as a 
domestic animal riddled than to have my dearer faculties 
destroyed by a flatiron or dishwater. No one was ever more 
reduced in poverty than I have been, not one a more con- 
siderate or obedient wife. But I managed to remain a wife, 
never the mere servant of my husband. If you must do it, 
make the business brief and forgetful. Give him a balanced 
ration and leave every man to iron his own shirt, would be 
my motto, even if I went to the field with him afterward 
and plowed a furrow by way of reciprocity. The idea is 
to keep in with your husband at whatever cost. It works 
out better in the long run than making a pig of him at the 
table and a tyrant of him in the house. 

The disposition to do that is a senseless weakness in de- 
voted women. Added to their domestic pride, it accounts 
for the enormous labor now necessary in the conducting 
of a home and the entertainment of guests. 

The simpler creatures manage life more gracefully than 
we do. I have often envied the birds, not because they can 
sing but because they can fly. They own everything from 
the tallest tree top to the farthest meadow’s rim; but they 
have no sense of possession, no baggage to carry. They 
endure more hardships than we do and have a better time. 
The difference between them and, say, the communists, 
is that they are not acquisitive. They do not want to own 
everything in common. They are honest about that, as 
no man is. He must be either predatory or competitive. 
He has an instinct for ownership which he is determined to 
satisfy. 

This earth would be settled by squatters if a compara- 
tively few people did not hold titles to most of it. The 
latter are safer neighbors than the migratory class to which 
the communists really belong. They are a kind of human 
locust swarming over the earth now, never to be con- 
founded with the earlier pioneers. I suppose in time we 
shall get rid of them. If we do not, they will destroy us. 
Then they will turn upon themselves. They are by purpose 
destructive, according to some rascally notion of gain. 
Their piety is a sort of missionary malice couched in the 
noblest deceit of language. 

But with all the virtues and aspirations the best of us 
claim, it does seem strange that we make such an awkward 
art of living. We are more successful at increasing our 
capital and decorating ourselves with worldly distinctions 


than we are at increasing our income in hap 
is essential. I have no patience with the pi 
which yields the point and declares that pi 
never meant for us in this present world, but res 
us in Paradise—a damnable doctrine which refle 
the goodness of God as they do who lay their mi 
to Providence when they alone are responsible for 

It is we who miss our cue. We suffer from gor 
ness of the mind which leads us to mistake the 
stances that produce happiness. Nothing y 
but riches, when we know that relative 
more peace and fewer responsibilities. 
a social, industrial and commercial civil 
sive that it cannot be financed. And the m 
get the less capable we are of achieving o 

It is the laborers, servants and profession: 
we employ that determine the conditions u 
exist; which is a form of frightful tyr 
idea or the ideal, then pay someone else 
architect draws the plans for our house. 
it. A decorator chooses the furnishings, 2 
it. A landscape artist lays off the grounds 
someone to dress the garden, because we la 
skill to do any of these things. 

I do not think we should give ourselves 
art and culture as we do, seeing that we 
mere effects of these things and that th 
duced by a class of people with whom we do: 
No man is really learned who speaks his wi 
practicing it. No woman is really cultured beeay 
up on art and music and literature, or because g 
beautiful clothes designed by a modiste, or bec 
lives in a splendid house, or because she is surrov 
people who think and speak well about what th 
and see and exquisitely feel. She is merely the li 
trait of many arts accomplished by other people. 
call her the decadent mollusk of refinement, ney 
confounded with that woman depicted a while agc 
pages as the more endearing type of Southern 
They have their occupations. They are amazing! 
tive when it comes to ordering others to doit, T 
taste and piety and know how to exercise these y 

The effects of the theories about the art of 
I have been recording in these pages are plainly 
this valley. The gaping logs of the one-room eabi 
the Cherokee Indians have been restored, and 
rooms added that it stretches a distance of one 
and thirty feet—pieced together with open entries 
with a long vine-covered court on one side 
porch on the other side. So you may see 
house to the valley below or the hills beyond, 
see through a good man’s heart to the scene 
tures which account for his existence. I doubt 
tect could have drawn plans of a house so sa’ 
spirit. 

There is no color scheme inside. To my 
furnished in a strictly harmonious manner 
designed for publication, to be read by guests, 
lived in at ease in your own private everyd 
you break a note by moving something of a bl 
that place which calls for orange yellow, or | 
your old green coat upon the divan covered y 
tapestry. Even the company bedrooms in 
so plain and comfortable that a guest might 
in them, clean and fragrant, but faded; little 
veniences in every one of them to delude the o¢ 
thinking he or she is not a transient there, 
along time. And the living room is such a h 
place that I may leave my walking shoes | 
upon a winter evening and they will add a no 
the firelit scene, asif they were warming and d 
ing after a hard day’s walking out-of-doors in 

Not one thing in this house is to be admired, 
be appropriated and used for your ease. You ar 
and talk, hold a book in your hand to taste now 
as in the old days a gentleman sipped his wine. 
very dull people exhilarated before my fire 
evening; I have also seen very bright ones” 
weary wits and nod. These are triumphs ¥ 
scheming hostesses rarely enjoy, because you feel 
must sit up with their harmonies and take m 
damned. a 

Besides, these women are never contented for 
their furniture or draperies. They must tear then 
for the decorator and try some other effect. I don 
my furniture or move it about. Let the scenes OL 
and all fashions change. I have laid my insides 
one of those prayers for peace and honor to be | 
Episcopal prayer book, written and finished. All 
to do is recite it. God has been familiar with it. 
time, and would probably be astonished to 
word or phrase in it. % 

There is an old-man chair here which, by all 
of oul never be found in a cabin: mah 


hideously carved legs, toe nails sticking out 

finished with two human heads, females, 

esses—houris, I should say. The springs in # 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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Now Find Real Motoring Delight 


Hupmobile Eight gets a grip—a delightful grip—on 
wners from the start. 


wre than coincidence that much of the highest praise 
rom those who have driven cars costing a great deal 
») buy—and the Hupmobile invariably gains by the 
son. 


Po has always driven cars costlier and heavier than 
mobile Eight Sedan. He made the statement to a number 
le in a Hupmobile salesroom that if the-————, the 
= the or the (all much higher-priced 
duld offer an even trade with him he would not accept. 


‘never ridden with such comfort,” he says, ‘‘nor driven 
> ease | am driving now.” 


the perfectly legitimate things a good salesman tries to 
get the prospective customer into a buying mood. 


I——— is a real estate operator at Sand Beach, forty 
st of Toledo. In the first six months he owned a Hup- 
Eight Sedan, the car covered 10,000 miles. 


— says that he thinks a great deal of his present sales 
is due to the way his Eight performs, and the fine frame 
which its smooth running puts his customers in during 
to the beach. 


| invariably take to the Eight because it offers them so 
istinct advantages which they have always wanted and 
efore found. Mrs. Samuel R———— much prefers the 


Sedan, Now $2195 
Roadster, Now $1795 


Coupe, Two or Four Passenger, Now $2095 
Dickey-Seat Roadster, Now $1895 


Hupmobile Eight Sedan to any other car in the family fleet, 
which includes at least one other car of higher price. 


Traffic and parking—a woman’s motoring bugbears. They’re 
gone for the woman fortunate enough to have this Eight at 
her disposal. 


“In the past I had tried cars with balloon tires,”’says Mrs. W—,, 
“but I just couldn’t manage them in trafficand in parking. Butnow, 
with my Hupmobile Eight! To my great delight, I handle it 
and park it even more easily than smaller cars we have had.” 


An hour's drive isn’t a day’s drive in any car; and after you've 
driven for a day, you know whether a car is easy and you can 
put a real estimate on its power and performance. 


Miss Lillian M. E——— likes the Eight, she says, because it is 
so easy to handle and so powerful in getting out of traffic. She 
makes a big point, not only for women but for men as well, 
when she says :— 


“T’ve driven my Hupmobile Eight Coupe farther in a day than 
I ever drove any automobile, and when I finished I was not 
conscious of any strain or fatigue such as I would have had 
with any other car.” 


There is a revelation waiting for you, too, the first time you 
drive the Hupmobile Eight. 


The names and addresses of the owners quoted above will be sent to any- 
one upon request to the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detrott, Michigan 


Touring Car, Now $1795 
F. O. B. Detroit, tax to be added 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER 


UPMOBILE EIGHT 


form. You get ’em, you know, even when you're doing 

nothing more temperamental than tending the news 
and candy counter in such a place as the Gloriana lobby. 
A different mood. 

Maybe it was just the muggy weather—a spell of July’s 
stickiest; or it might have been Mame’s getting on my 
nerves; and then again perhaps it was the sober look of 
this bird in the two-gallon hat. 

I expect Mame begun it when she stops chewing her gum 
long enough to give me this piece of gossip from one of the 
society magazines that she’s so fond of reading. 

“Say, Tess,’ she calls from the 
other end of the stand, ‘“‘who do you 
guess is up at Newport buzzin’ around 
among the swell dames? That Mr. 
Norton of yours.” 

Honest, I could have choked her 
for that. 

Instead I walks over and says a 
few things in her ear. 

“Listen, Mame,” I tells her, “‘one 
more fool crack like that and you'll . 
be looking for another job. My Mr. 
Norton! That’s a choice bit, isn’t 
it, to be broadeasting through the 
lobby? Suppose one of those fresh 
room clerks heard.” 

“Why, I didn’t mean nothing, 
Tess!’’ she protests. P 

“That’s your trouble,” says I. 
“Your tongue isgenerally leaving the 
quarter before your so-called brain 
has got to the post. And what Mr. 
Phil Norton or any of the other own- 
ers does at Newport is nothing for 
either of us to get steamed up over.”’ 

‘“But—but you and him seemed 
real chummy,”’ protests Mame. 

““Meaning,” says I, “‘that two or 
three times a year he stops to ask 
pleasant how I’m getting on. But 
when he’s in Paris or Palm Beach or 
Newport, I expect he don’t worry 
about me. So lay off that your Mr. Norton 
stuff. It’s just plain silly.” 

You can’t squelch Mame, though; and I 
admit I might have been thinking some 
about Mr. Norton for a while there. He’s 
a prince, all right, and the last time he was 
here we did put on a little act together— 
when we double-crossed that Mrs. Wallie 
Keith person—that’s sort of pleasant to 
remember. But likely he’s never thought 
about it again. Still, if he wasn’t who he 
is, or I’d happened to be 

And then Mame breaks loose again. 

““Who’s the feller, Tess?”’ she asks. 

“Eh?” says I, coming out of it. 

“You got stars in your eyes,”’ says she, gawpin’. 

“Sure they’re not sties?”’ says I. 

“No, stars,’”’ she insists. “‘ You don’t often get that way, 
Tess; but when you do, you’re a knock-out. Honest, I 
don’t blame ’em for fallin’ for you. I wouldn’t put it past 
any man, even your Mr. a 

But I was near enough to shut off the flow with my right 
hand. 

“What you ought to do for that tongue of yours, Mame,”’ 
says I, “‘is accept a padlock for three months. Now forget 
my eyes and sell the old lady in the freak lid an Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Must have been less than half an hour later that this 
party with the rodeo hat and Navaho necktie wanders up 
and asks kind of shy if we carry any Seattle or Frisco 
papers. 

“Nothing on ice,” says I. 

“What say?” says he. 

“We tried it,” says 1; ‘but they don’t keep well.” 

“Oh!” says he, glancing at me, puzzled. 

Still, that doesn’t shoo him off. He’s one of these tall 
rangy boys, with an outdoor complexion and solemn gray 
eyes, and his gray cheviot fits him like something he’d 
bought out of a mail-order catalogue. Almost looks as if 
he’s just loped in from the range and hitched his bronco to 


I: WAS one of those days when I wasn’t running true to 


the taxi starter out front. Had some of the bellhops snick- 


ering at him. 

For all that, though, he acts more or less at home; and 
while my kidding kind of gets him fussed, it doesn’t stop 
him from leaning his elbows on the counter and giving me 
the twice-over. I don’t know when I’ve been inspected so 
thorough. ! 

“Don’t mind me, mister,” says I. ‘Take an eyeful.” 
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“Tl Don’t Get the Plot Yet,’’ Says Elia. “‘Does He Need a Guide, or Sumpin?’’ 


That does get him pinked up a little. 

“Excuse me, miss,” says he, ‘“‘but—but it’s well worth 
taking.”’ 

‘So I’ve heard,” says I. “‘The main idea of my being 
here, though, is to wait on customers. What’ll yours be— 
movie magazines or box candy?”’ 

‘“Choe’lates,’”’ says he. “‘One of them fancy boxes with 
the blue ribbon on.” 

Yet when I’ve wrapped it up and given him change for a 
twenty, he shows no signs of moving on. 

“Anything else on your mind?”’ I asks. 

“There certainly is, sister,’’ says he. “How about goin’ 
to a show with me?” 

“Well, well!” says I. “‘That would be a treat, wouldn’t 
it? With you, eh? Say, when did you get the notion of 
breaking into the sheik class? No, no, Bill. You go back 
to the ranch and tell ’em you tried out your stuff, but that 
it didn’t get over—not with Tessie. There’s the way out, 
right past the marble pillar.” 

I had him with his mouth open then, but he makes one 
last stab. i i 
“Gosh, miss,’”’ he gasps at me, “‘you know I didn’t go 
for to 2 . 

“Oh, no, you didn’t!” I breaks in. ‘‘ You only thought 
you could make an easy pick-up, same as you might out in 
Laramie or Cheyenne. But listen, son, this is New York, 
and some of us are just as hard-boiled as picnic eggs. So 


long, Bill. That’s your exit cue; and never 
encore. You’ll get it rougher next time.” 
For a second or two he stares at me with 
look in his eyes, like a puppy that’s been 
too playful, and then 
just as Mame lets 
“ Another cowbo 
eh?” says she. “‘B 
reason why you 
such a smear, T 
of a nice face.” 
“Did he?” sa 
was that he had 1 
habit like all the: 
thought he was 
Well, I guess 
now.” 
“Maybe he’s 
bus run over hin 
He hadn’t, 
the noon hour 


toss’em at me and 
by the way his jaw 
has another progr 
“T’m mighty so 
he, “if I was fres 
But I didn’t mean 
I—I got some pf 
“Peace offeri 
“Well, hand ’em o 
kid yourself that t 


that was a bad bre’ 
you to go to a sho 
way. But I wisht y 
you how I come to - 

“Shoot,” says I, ‘ 
with.” M 

“You see, miss,” 
come on from the W 

“T know,” says J; 
bunk begins.” _ 

Heswallowsharda 
at that. 

“Maybe it does,” 
most of what we raise w 

“Check!” says I. * 
half bad, Mister—er — 

“Yates is my name 
“Orman Yates, Sohoma, 
Washington. I got a‘ 
apple farm out there, 

“Tsee,” saysI. “ 
ing up the apple-sauce 

“No,” says he; “I 
all sold before I left. 
look up a girl.” -_ 

“General housework ¢ 
-mony?”’ I asks. 
sweetie?” 

“She was my sweetie once,” sayshe. “Li 
quarter section, Stella did. I’ve known her : 
a kid. We—we was goin’ to be married last 

““Now don’t feed me that old one about 
with a city feller,’ says I. 

“T wisht she had,”’ says Orman... “Then 
to punch. But it was worse than that. Le 
blame, though. It was this way: Every 
what we call our Cherry Blossom Carni 
the Shippers’ Association—big parade, dec 
speeches at the chamber of commerce an 
evenin’. Then last time they threw in a be: 
What did I have to do but egg Stella on to go™ 
a good looker, all right; something on your 
only not quite such a stunner. No, not half 

“Thank you kindly, Mr. Yates,” says I. “1% 
was a natural blonde, though, with good pat nts. 
says he. ~ sn 


did she get?” j 
“They picked her as queen,’ 
easy. Nobody else could touch her in the v: 
Say, I was most tickled to death over it. 
papers that had her picture in, stood aroun 
she danced with the big guns and was pro 
home in my flivver. Maybe you ‘can guess 
began |to get letters from all over the coun 
ters—ranchers, mine owners, salmon packers, 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Faced by a drawbridge, opened until its roadway presented 
to you a 12% grade, you would decide immediately that no 
car on earth could climb such a height in high. Railroad 
engineering limits its grades to 4%. 


But the Better Buick, with its 75 horsepower Valve-in-Head 
engine, can stop dead still in front of a 12% grade—then start in 
high gear—and lift itself to the top—gaining speed all the way. 


The Better Buick is a remarkable motor car. Its horsepower 
is only one of the many new features added to the Buick 
qualities you have known in the past. New reliability is as- 
sured by the “Triple Sealed Engine.”’ (Air cleaner, gasoline 
filter and oil filter). New comfort is found in more spacious, 
more luxurious body interiors. New smartness is apparent 
in body profiles and Duco color combinations. 


And Buick value leads the world. At its price; this better 
motor car is the year’s most attractive motor car investment. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches in all Principal Cities Pioneer Builders 
Dealers Everywhere of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
real estaters—all kinds. And every blamed one of ’em 
wanted to marry her. Sent their photos, told how much 
they had in the bank, promised everything, from a new 
limousine to a trip to Europe.” 

“Better than tending a hotel news stand,”’ says I. ‘And 
from then on, I judge, Stella was never the same girl.” He 
nods. 

“Tt was them offers from Hollywood and Broadway that 
went to her head worst,’ says he. “First she was goin’ in 
the movies, but when the manager of a burlesque outfit 
sent on a check for travelin’ expenses and a summer con- 
tract, she picked the stage. She made good, allright. Been 
here a couple of months.” 

“Well, well!” says I. “‘Some of ’em do land that way. 
Have you seen her?” 

“Last night,’’ says Orman, slow and doleful. 

“As bad as all that, was it?”’ I asks. 

“T—I wouldn’t have thought it of Stella,” says he. 
“Why, miss, she—she came out with scarcely a thing on. 
’Course, with a lot of others. Not even tights!” 

“Old stuff, Orman,” says I. ‘‘Why, tights went out 
soon after prohibition came in. It’s a big saving for the 
producers, but they call it glorifying the American girl.” 

“Gosh!” he groans. ‘“‘Glorifyin’! I don’t!” 

‘Perhaps the fact that your Stella is one of the glorified 
alters the case,’ I suggests. “‘What does she have to say 
about it?” 

“JT dunno,” says he. “I tried to have a talk with her, 
but she sent back word that she was busy.” 

“They generally are,” says I. “‘Then it’s all off between 
you, is it?” 

“Not yet,” says he. “‘She might feel different next time. 
I can’t tell. Guess I don’t know much about girls.” 

“You only know what you want, eh?” I asks. 

“Well, I suppose so,’”’ says he. ‘“‘ Anyways, I ain’t one to 
give up easy. If I was, I’d still be one of the night shift at 
the zinc smelter back in Iowa. Dad was gang boss there 
and he put me to work when I was big enough to swing a 
shovel. I stood it for two years and then I hopped a brake 
beam and lit out. I hadn’t knocked around the coast long 
. before I made up my mind what I’d be—a fruit farmer on 
my own land. It was a long pull and a hard one, miss, 


workin’ for day wages, and savin’ and scrimpin’. But I 
stuck to it. I learned about prunin’ and sprayin’, how to 
fight the scale and the blight, and about pickin’ and 
packin’. I read books, too, and government bulletins. I 
got to be an orchard foreman for Stella’s old man. And 
then, after a bad season, when a lot of ’em wanted to quit, I 
had a chance to buy the next place. That first year was a 
tough one. Hardly made enough to pay interest on the 
mortgage and I come almighty near starvin’. Then we had 
two good seasons, bumper crops, and things have been 
runnin’ smooth ever since. When Stella grew up and we 
got to goin’ together I started buildin’ the bungalow. Had 
it all fixed up slick, flowers and vines outside, new furni- 
ture inside, even a piano for her; and then ——” 

“T know,” says I. *‘She won the beauty contest. But 
what do you expect? An apple farm against Broadway!” 

He shifts from one foot to the other and shakes his head. 

“You ain’t ever been out our way, have you?” he asks. 

“Not nearer than West Philadelphia,’’ I admits. 

“Then there’s no use my tryin’ to tell you,’ says he. 
“But it—it’s a handsome sight, ’specially when the 
bloom’s first comin’ on. Just pink and white waves all 
around, far as you can see; with the bees hummin’ over- 
head in the sunshine and the air smellin’ as sweet as any- 
thing. Good, clean, breathin’ air, miss. There’s a brook 
runs through back of the bungalow, with trout init. I was 
gonna build a little summer house out there where Stella 
could sit afternoons. And I’d planted some climbin’ roses 
that'll be clear to the roof by next year; pink ones, almost 
as pretty as them I got for you.” 

“Oh, come!” says I. ‘“‘What’s the idea? Trying to sell 
me the place? Well, I’ve never seen anything like that and 
I just can’t believe it’s so.” 

He looks foolish for a minute, glances around the lobby 
and out through the entrance, where Mike, the big door 
man, is mopping the dust and sweat from his red face. 

“No, I expect you can’t,” says he. 

He had brushed some of the magazines with his elbow as 
he’d turned and he was putting ’em back in place, when all 
of a sudden he points to the cover of one, excited. 

“There! That’sit, miss!” he says eager. ‘‘Old Rainier! 
You can see that peak right from my front door. It’s al- 
ways there, loomin’ up big and grand. Never the same, 


though; sometimes white and glistenin’, ¢ 
or purple or gray; and sometimes all wrap 
clouds. It’s some mountain, you know; a 
hill. Say, what’s Broadway got that’s 
lookin’ at?’’ 

“You win, Orman, if it’s me you're askin 
“Right now I’d swap this whole hotel, if I 9 
your mountain-view bungalow.” 

“Would you?” he asks, them gray eyes wa 
close. 

“That is,’’ I adds, “if I could take my n 
along. But I can’t speak for Stella. Maybe g 
Broadway. I haven’t much idea what she’s Jil 

“You could give a guess if you saw her on 
you?” says he. ‘‘I mean, whether she’d be] 
back or not. Takes a woman to judge a 
that’s what I had in mind, miss, when I up a 
to see the show with me. You see, I’d kind of lop 
over and I allowed you’d know about such things, 1 
would you do it for me, miss?” P 

He has got kind of a nice face, as Mame says; | 
up-and-down, honest sort. I couldn’t help givir 
friendly smile. 

“You sure do know what you want, Orman, 
“And you’ve got me curious. I don’t promi 
stand, to give any X-ray sketch of your Stella’s 
disposition, or say what she’ll do or won’t do. ] 
along and take a look.” 

He certainly was a grateful guy. My fingers 
half an hour after the grip he-gave me, and i 
stopped him he’d gone out and bought me 
roses he could find. 

“But if you’re bound to splurge on floral tri! 
I, “‘you might bring along a bunch to send bh 
Stella.” } 

Funny how things come around and fit into eg 
isn’t it? He hadn’t been gone half an hour bef 
another chat customer at the stand—Ella 
used to be my helper two or three years ago; 
a plain black dress, such as the management m 
to, didn’t suit her at all. She had ambitions, HI 
they all pointed to flossy clothes. Used to stz 

(Continued on Page 95) ‘ 


And Stella Was One of a Party of Six That Piled Merry Into One Taxi 
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PRACTICALLY every im- 
portant improvement in the 
closed motor car body is a 
Fisher development. 


One of the most recent Fisher 
betterments is the V.V. wind- 
shield, which permits not only 
perfect ventilation but perfect 
vision as well. Fisher produced 
the first steel windshield frame 
(they were wood before that). 


It introduced the present silent, 
reliable window regulator which 
enables you to adjust the win- 
dows of your car to the fraction 
of an inch. 


Fisher was the first to build real 
flexibility into a body—one of 
the most important advances 
made in body manufacture. 


Fisher led in the development 
of the aluminum body (Fisher 
aluminum bodies are today the 
strongest built); and it devel- 
oped steel press body work to 
its present high efficiency. 


SOOO OO 


These and a host of other im- 
provements, Fisher has con- 
tributed to the industry and to 
the greater motoring pleasure 
and safety of the public. 


_ But its greatest contribution is 
the standardization and _preci- 
sion manufacture of automobile 
bodies: This fundamental ad- 
» vancement in body manufac- 
ture revolutionized the body- 
building industry, and brought 
© the closed car within the reach 
_ of the millions. 


ONE ION 


| The result, today, of this pio- 

» neering is Fisher’s unrivaled 

leadership in experience, in 
volume, in engineering skill, in 
purchasing power, machinery, 
methods and men. 


_ These are the elements which 
account for the greater dollar- 
_. for-dollar value of Fisher bodies. 


| FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
- CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
é WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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N EX-CURA- 
TOR of an 
American 


museum of art was 
recently a witness 
in a cause célébre 
and testified to the 
fact that he had 
once bought a 
Rembrandt for 
$550 and sold it 
soon after for $74,- 
450. This is the 
kind of experience 
that keeps us go- 
ing, because there 
is one thing to be 
said for the junk 
snupper—no man 
liveth who is a 
greater optimist. 

I have a friend 
who has had a 
painting up in his 
attic for twenty 
years; and itis a 
family tradition 
that it’s a Rem- 
brandt. He never 
has had an expert 
look at it for fear 
his illusion would 
be dispelled; and 
he’d rather think 
it a Rembrandt 
than know it isn’t. 
I have said to him, 
“Get an expert’s 
opinion; if he says 
it is, you can be- 
lieve him; and if 
hesaysit isn’t, you 
needn’t believe 
him; because it is 
only an opinion— 
and what’s an 
opinion?” 

Handwriting experts do not always agree, and even 
government appraisement centers upon the nicely adjusted 
balance of opinion. I have known cases where they had 
as many witnesses on the one side as on the other side, and 
I know of one instance where a well-known antique dealer 
declared that a lot of tapestries held up at the custom- 
house were modern; and two months afterward, not 
knowing that he was on the same case, declared that the 
same lot were antiques. 


A Hospital of Antiques 


F COURSE, the element of speculation predominates in 

the pursuit of the antique, the same as in a horse race. 
If it wasn’t for the uncertainty there’d be no thrill in the 
game. The lure is in the spirit of adventure, not the mere 
acquisition. 

Sir Purdon Clarke once said to me: 

“My joy ‘in the work was in the finding of the treasures 
it was my good fortune to secure for the Metropolitan 
Museum; my interest ended in the subject when Mr. 
Morgan, who was frequently with me, would say, ‘Oh, end 
your bargaining; pay the price and let’s move on.’ Mine 
was the joy of discovery more than the joy of acquisition.” 

Junk snupping is no mere plebeian sport. History doesn’t 
state whether it was the joy of discovery or the joy of 
acquisition which motivated the adventures of George II, 
but a stock episode in the literature of all furniture chron- 
icles says that the king on one of his tours made a find that 
delighted him. It was a quaint old spindle-backed chair 
in an out-of-the-way tavern. He bought it and installed it 
in Windsor Castle—hence the name Windsor chair. 

Now I hate to assail so venerable a legend, but I can 
point to a record of wills in this country referring to Wind- 
sor chairs twenty years prior to the reign of George II. As 
early as 1708 they could be found in America in great 
variety and have been going strong ever since. It used to 
be possible to distinguish the old from the new by the fact 
that the modern replicas had the spindles turned evenly by 
machinery while the older spindles were handmade, with 
spoke shaves. Today this distinguishing trait also is copied, 
the turned spindles being hand-tooled here and there. 
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Some years ago we were motoring through Vermont and 
were told of a man who had a barnful of old furniture. We 
hunted him up, and sure enough he had a tremendous col- 
lection; but it was pretty well picked over. Here and there 
we could find a chair, a Queen Anne mirror or late Colonial 
frame; but the rest was a mere accumulation of firewood— 
chair backs, broken seats, table legs, some good examples of 
thirty-inch mahogany table tops, the sort of widths you 
don’t find nowadays; and strung up on cord like onions in 
the farmer’s kitchen were a lot of escutcheons, eighteenth- 
century brass handles and spindles; but we didn’t find a 
thing we wanted. 

Last year we went out there again and the place was 
empty. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the old fellow, “‘we sold it all to a man in 
New York. He took three storage vans of it.” 

We got the buyer’s name and followed it up to a verita- 
ble hospital of antiques, where the wrecks went into the 
place broken in spirit and purpose, and were built up wher- 
ever there was a ghost of a breathing chance; with the re- 
sult that when finally rejuvenated and revitalized and 
grafted upon healthy stock, they became, in wood and 
workmanship, 90 per cent modern, but always sold as 
antiques. If the arms of the Venus of Milo were brought 
to that shop they’d fashion a head and body and legs for 
them and placidly term the figure Italian, fifth century. 

Now the United States Government has a ruling which 
covers very thoroughly a case like this: In the importation 
of an antique it admits free of duty the antique if it is 100 
years old; but it very clearly defines that an antique must 
be of the original material, with only sufficient repairs to 
be justified by its age; and I call attention to this fact be- 
cause so much of the restored furniture that is being sold 
today as antique by no means comes up to the standard 
of government ruling. 

Last week I visited a country house, and on the walls in 
the living room in an alcove I noticed some beautiful old 
silk brocades. They were seventy-two inches wide and 
hung panelwise from the picture molding to the baseboard. 
They were edged with a narrow guimpe and in their gor- 
geous colorings formed a very effective wall decoration. 
Only by accident had the decorator of the house learned 
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Postage-Stamp Aristocrats 


HERE was a big sale in New York recently, @ 

other things were fourteen pieces of Lowest 
collector had paid $600 for them, but the mor 
were put on show a number of people pronoun 
fakes and not worth twenty-five dollars, so t 
withdrew them. This sort of thing is a tragedy, 
illustrates that a little knowledge is a dangerous 

I know of one man who has specialized on sté 
his collection is estimated at $1,000,000. He pai 
for a local stamp of Boscawen, New Hampshire. 
United States began using postage stamps in If 
and towns had jurisdiction over their own post 
and these local stamps have become quite rare. 
ago a St. Louis stamp brought $5000 and a Lock] 
York, stamp $8500. a 

I know another man who, starting with a tw 
fork of the Pilgrim days, proceeded to collect ft 
nations. Forks were a great rarity in England. | 
1663 there was published in London a book ent 
Accomplished Lady’s Rich Closet of Rarities, in 
lady was told: t 


“Talk not when you have meat in your mou 
not smack like a pig, nor eat so hot that tears sta! 
eyes. |It is uncourtly to drink so large a draught 
breath is gone and you are forced to blow hard t 
yourself. Throwing down your liquor as into a fu 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
action fitter for a juggler than for a gentlewoman. In 
carving at your own table distribute the best pieces 
first, and it will appear very decent and comely to use a 
fork; so touch no meat without it.” 

At that time forks were regarded by many as an 
affectation. People in all but the most fastidious circles 
used their fingers, which would account for the enormous 
amount of linen families accumulated, for without forks 
one had continually to resort to the napkin. 

People frequently write to me about the value of a 
thing: 

“What is it worth? What can I get for it?”’ 

Of course, all depends upon the age, the quality, the 
character, the condition, and above everything else, the 
market. 

When Mr. Weitenkampf wrote his admirable books 
on the graphic arts, he didn’t consider Currier & Ives 
artistic enough even to mention. But to the antiqua- 
rian the Currier & Ives lithographs offer an interesting 
field of research because they breathe the spirit of Amer- 
icanism. 

They may not be art, but they illustrate the life and 
development of our nation, have decorative vibration 
and are human documents. In a previous article I re- 
ferred to the Currier & Ives lithograph, Thanksgiving 
Day, that brought $800 at auction. The same litho- 
graph in the same auction rooms only a few months 
previously brought only $85 simply because it wasn’t 
offered to the same number of competing collectors. In 
other words, it hadn’t the same market. 


What is True Chippendale? 


SMALL boy can stand on the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, the busiest corner in the 
world, and offer a little square orange-colored postage 
stamp for ten cents and never sell it. People will pass 
him by with indifference. 

“But it is a Mauritius,” he will call. They will only grin 
and wonder “ What the deuce is a Mauritius?”’ But if that 
boy can only get an audience of stamp collectors, he can 
very easily get $5000 for it. The King of England was glad 
to pay $7500 for one of the few copies in existence; and a 


A Butterfly Table of American Woods, About 1700 


British Guiana stamp of 1856, one penny, has a catalogue 
value of $32,500. 

The sale price of anything depends upon your market. 

In April last six chairs of the Chippendale period brought 
$700 apiece, and here I want to emphasize the fact that 
there were six of them. 

A pair of matched candlesticks will bring a bigger price 
than two unmatched candlesticks. So with vases or 
candelabra. A single candelabrum with the conventional 
Indian group at the base sells usually for five dollars, but a 
pair of the same pattern will bring twenty-five dollars. 

I often wonder what is going to happen to Americana 
when the British get through with unloading their antiques 
upon us. The American supply is drifting slowly into col- 
lections. Day by day we are having greater difficulty in 
finding old pieces, but now Great Britain is shipping her 
art treasures over here in quantities that cannot be esti- 
mated. 

We have always had more material comforts in the cot- 
tage in America than they had in the palace in Europe. 
We have looked always upon gas and electricity, hot and 
cold water, bathtubs and refrigerators as actual necessities, 
but not so abroad. In England, ten years ago, compara- 
tively few people owned their own homes; but the war 
taxation has forced the breaking up of big estates and the 
400,000 people who now own their homes are eager to 
exchange some of their art for some of our modernism. 

Innumerable English houses are now being rehabilitated, 
and the wood panels of one of these rooms twenty by 
twenty-five feet sold recently in New York for $6000. 
Naturally, with easy money for this sort of thing, a lot of 
antiques are coming over, creating a situation that will 
complicate the collecting of Americana, because though 
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Old Chinese Wall Paper, Painted, Not Printed, 1750 


of the same type as we had over here, they are not in- 
digenous to our soil; they are not American. 

Up in Canada, however, there are lots of antiques that 
we ought to go after, because they are purely of the U.S. A. 
Before the West was opened up, before the covered-wagon 
trail and the discovery of gold and the building of the 
railroad, many of the farmers in Northern New England 
and New York State went up into Canada and settled 
north of Toronto. I have letters from Canada telling me 
of the shops there and the vast amount of interesting ma- 
terial there, taken from the States in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

If I were going in for prints I should make a collection of 
Baxter prints, now a great craze in England and bringing 
big prices. We in this country khow little about them. 
George Baxter was an expert color printer and patented 
his process in 1835. 

His work was always charming, never crude art; on the 
contrary, fine art, and executed with the greatest, skill. 
It was very popular in the mid-Victorian period for box 


-covers, gift boxes and little pictures. The English are col- 


lecting everything that he did in court scenes, historic or 
social functions and English landscapes. 

I can understand collecting this sort of thing where I 
can’t understand the collecting of marriage, baptismal and 
confirmation cer- 
tificates or mor- 
tuary memorials, 
no matter how 
quaint they may 
be. 

Some people are 
going in for illu- 
minated map col- 
lecting. Of course, 
the Old World 
maps, going back 
to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth cen- 
turies, are inter- 
esting; but thefad 
in America is the 
collecting of town, 
city and county 
maps or coast 
maps. 

Apart from 
the picturesque 
style of these 
maps, quaintly il- 
lustrating the 
character of the 
country, its ver- 
dure and animal 
and human life, 
they are particu- 
larly interesting 
where they deal 
with the neighbor- 
hood in which the 
collector lives. 


The other day I got a call from one 
friends, who said: . 
“Say, you're always looking for them re 
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got hold of a genuine’ antique chair, mahogany 
Chippendale, ribbon-back style with ball-and. 
Are you interested?’’ 

“Why, sure I’m interested! Have you th 
bill of sale or evidence of proof?”’ 

“T got the piece at an uptown auction roo 


catalogued ‘true Chippendale.’ Thato 
hadn’t it?” ; 
SoI went around to look at the piece. leva 
beautifully made, but it wasn’t made by Cl 
“It is too bad, Bill,’ said I. ‘You ? 
you ought to be satisfied with, but it isn’t ar 
it isn’t English and it isn’t mahogany. It 
about 1860 by some clever American cabinet 
“Say, where do you get that, stuff?” * 
“By the wood, Bill; it looks like m 
like mahogany, bat it’s redwood. You can te 
grain, which is more open than mahog: 
it by your finger.nail; it’s softer than mahoga 
didn’t use redwood till the West was opené 
that’s how I fix the date. I have seen a lot of r 
usually carved sofas of the Empire period, th 
mahogany, but are all of redwood.” 
“But it was sold as true Chippendale!” 
‘Bill, Chippendale was a designer as well as 
maker. He published many books and portf 
when one refers to a Chippendale, one refers to: 
a true Chippendale is a true style. I know of r 
either in Europe or America that can boast ¢ 
in the Chippendale shops. I have searched 
and have consulted authorities, and the only 
piece I can discover is a table with bill of sale e 
Nostel Priory, Yorkshire, England, purchased! 
Oswald in 1770. Sorry, Bill, but I am givi 
Perhaps the safest things to collect are | 
books is like buying bonds. You can edn 
system of absolute efficiency. There are recor 
values, just the same as bond values. If youp 
service you can get auction prices for books y 
So long as you know the name of the book, then 
author, the name of the publisher and date of 
can trace back through all the auction sales and 
what the book is worth. “4/4 


First Aid to Book Collectors 


T TELLS of the edition of Leaves of Grass 

man. It tells of the sixty-eight-page pamp 
for the Better Government of California, printe 
that was picked up in a mass of magazine clipy 
ing little or nothing, but sold for $3150. It t 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicolson 
1810, twenty-nine pages, which became. hidden i 
of old music and sold for $6750 at the Buxtc 
sale. It gives auction prices. 

Then there is another service which given the 
lector a directory of 1800 names of collectors, al 
according to their particular book sae 

(Comp ininne on Page sate 


It Has Been Always a Mystery How to Get These Papers Off the Wall 
“‘to Replace Them Elsewhere’’ 
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HERE’S comfort of your fireside chair in 

the front seat of Paige Landau Sedan. Driv- 
ing is as easy and restful as riding. That’s be- 
cause of new roominess in front. Leg room and 
foot room are increased. And every driving con- 
venience at your finger-tips. It’s a never-end- 
ing pleasure to drive a car so skillfully designed. 


yo enter or leave Jewett Coach 
without disturbing those in 
front. We have recently improved 
even thisimportant feature. Jewett 
Coach now has more entrance space 
than any Coach on the market. 


EWETT Coach now leads all coaches in roominess— 
greatest asset of any coach. A skillfully designed, 
well-built car produced in the industry’s newest and 
most efficient plant. We designed it for comfort—built 
it for comfort and are constantly improving for comfort. 
Notice the unusual leg room and extra wide rear seat. 
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SY, natural entrance 
0 the driver’s seat 
either side of all im- 
ed Jewett models. 
e and gear shift levers 
noved forward allow- 
clear space through 
door to-door. Three 
tide comfortably’ in 
front. seat if desired. 


UXURIOUS rear seat comfort in Jewett De 

Luxe Sedan. Room for a bag or two when 
touring and ample leg room besides. And as finely 
appointed a car as you could wish to own. 


OT alone interior 3 d . \ \ } E | 
roominess in Jewett PAI an 
De Luxe Sedan—but room 
to enter and leave oi sets 
Another example of im- he 
Rea eens moat O OY 
ing length without bulk ; Cars 
‘ (602) 
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IFE is like a boxer; his fiercest 
le blows are aimed at the head, 
heart or solar plexus. The head 
looks far the most exposed, and the 
crouch that protects stomach and 
heart only thrusts him farther into 
danger. 

But so alert are we to guard our 
most sensitive point, so skillful our 
dodging and side-stepping, letting the 
bolts shoot past harmlessly, that more 
fighters are beaten by steady hammer- 
ing on the ribs and chest, with jolts to 
the stomach, than by a clean K. O. 
hook to the jaw. 

Even so is it in the unroped ring of 
life. Our apparently weakest point is 
our strongest and safest. We begin fall- 
ing by the wayside in platoons from stomach breakdowns 
from the very first week of babyhood. As an old philoso- 
pher colleague of the writer’s used to say sadly, ‘Man, 
born of woman, is few of years and full of stomach troubles!” 

In our first decade the minor plagues of childhood— 
diphtheria—the strangler—scarlet fever and measles, 
broncho-pneumonia and tuberculosis pull us down in com- 
panies, by their throttling grip on throat and lung. In our 
third and fourth decades, heart and kidneys and liver begin 
to flinch and fail under the fierce barrage of ‘‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” and one day “‘the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” 

But it is not until our sixth or even seventh decade, well 
on toward our allotted threescore years and ten, that 
we begin to falter and lose our way in the mists and tem- 
pests because our G. H. Q., worn by travel and wearied by 
a seventy years’ war, grows numb and careless, loses touch 
with realities and may be overwhelmed by a surprise 
attack. ‘‘Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bow! be broken.” 

How is it that this most delicate and sensitive of all 
our organs and tissues lasts the longest? It is a real para- 
dox, almost of the whimsical order of the Irishman’s 
classic choice of the tree on which he would prefer to be 
hanged. 

The story runs that a revolt against the tyranny of some 
minor potentate of the Near East having been suppressed 
with unexpected vigor, a number of the rebels were 
brought before the tyrant for sentence and promptly con- 
demned to be hanged. Three of them were Western sol- 
diers of fortune—an Englishman, a Scotchman and an 
Irishman—and the pasha, like a cat playing with a mouse, 
announced through an interpreter that as a mark of honor 
and special favor he would give them the choice of the tree 
on which they would prefer to be hanged. The Englishman 
chose an oak, the Scotchman an ash, while the Irishman 


elected a gooseberry bush. ‘But it’s far too small,’’ pro-’ 


tested the pasha. 
“Sure I don’t mind,” answered the Irishman. “I’ll wait 
till it grows!” 


As Old as its Arteries 


F SOME strange fate were to give us the choice by 

disease of what organ we should die, it would be dis- 
tinctly the part of wisdom to choose the brain. 

Death is declared to love a shining mark, but if he waits 
till our heads really are shining before he launches his 
dart, we really hardly ought to bear him a very bitter 
grudge. And even when in the fullness of time flaws begin 
to show in the crystal of the golden bowl, it is not the 
brain that is at fault, but the arteries. 

A brain, like a man, is as old as its arteries. It is the 
original die-hard, a genuine last ditcher. When it does 
break, it wilts suddenly, and 60 per cent of its final 
collapses are due to rupture or bursting of a tiny artery 
at the base of the brain, no bigger than a knitting 
needle. 

Literally, our lives hang by a thread, and a hollow 
thread at that. 

The tiny traitor leak, the knot hole that bursts the dam, 
has been given the musical name of the lenticulostriate 
artery, and the brain burst or internal blow-out is pom- 
pously termed cerebral hemorrhage or apoplexy, which last 
is merely Greek for our direct and familiar “‘stroke”’ or 
“stroke of paralysis’”’ or, in New England, ‘‘shock.’’ 

Why should this coup de grace, this painless, final stroke 
of the matador’s sword of fate, pierce so precisely and 
accurately this one little threadlike artery? 

In large degree because it is the busiest and most over- 
worked spot in the entire brain and nervous system. This 
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WHY OUR MOST DELICATE ORGAN LASTS Till LONGEST ; 
By Woods Hutchinsom, fl. Ml 


may seem strange at first sight, { 
a “long, long way from Tipperay 
that is, the haughty and priceleg 
bral cortex or gray matter of the, 
brain surface. About as far away 
its precious convolutions as it cq) 
sibly get, in fact; right at the 
base of the brain and bottom ; 
skull, just where brain tums 
spinal cord. 

But this last statement gives 
clew. It’s largely a matter of 
and messages, of mechanics and 
tricity, infact. Roughly speakin 
entire nervous system is shape 
laid out like an old-fashioned 
glass, such as is still used to tin 
boiling of eggs for breakfast, 0 
two cones meeting point to point, or, better, two 
opened fans united by their handles. 

The upper and much smaller glass of the hou 
stands for the brain, and its upper and broader mary 
the cortex—literally, “bark,” same root as our once-{a 
““cork’’— or surface of the brain, which is the joint bo: 
switchboard of the whole nerve-telephone system. 
the lower and larger part of the hourglass would | 
network of nerves which carry messages from and 
mit orders to every part of the body. Into this: 
switchboard come pouring hundreds of messages 
minute—from eyes, ears, nose, lips, arms, hands, 
tips, chest and stomach, legs, toes—setting the ¢ 
lights flashing all over the board. 


The Switchboard of the Brain 


UT none of these come direct to the cortex switch 
Even from nose and eyes down they go to the 
the brain, join the main headquarters cable there an 
up, rubbing shoulders with messages from the bi 
which have traveled clear up from the horn in the 
cord. And when they have both been plugged in: 
cortex board and the answer is flashed back, it also 
travel the same in-and-out course, down to the ba 
up to the adenoids or down to the ankle, as the case m 
Or our nervous equipment may be more picture 
compared to a flower, with the cortex convolutions 
corolla and petals, the spinal cord as the stalk, a 
basal ganglia the swelling which unites stalk and bl 
Or to be more precise, if less poetic, it is like a sp 
onion turned upside down. 

The nub of all is that every blessed call or call-dov 
comes into our brain switchboard, whether inbound 
tering sights, sounds, feelings, or out-bound, or¢ 
muscles or food for thought, passes both ways, gol 
coming, right through that little bottle neck at the! 
the brain. It’s the busiest little nerve spot in the 
body, the worst thought-traffic jam, the one nerve V 
rather cable, that’s always red-hot. 

Our lordly, bossy highbrow brain breaks down mi 
quently not in its parlor-floor, convoluted cortex 
cious gray matter, where it does what it is pleased t 
its thinking, but in its lowly white matter down 
basement—mere bundles of living telephone wires, 
burn themselves out carrying life-saving messages 
gray-matter Garcias and passing back their fussy a! 
tradictory replies. . 

Like the classic story of the darky roustabol 
limped painfully into his favorite barber shop one 
with both feet heavily swathed and banda 
cloths. A chorus of sympathetic inquiry broke ow 
and as soon as it subsided he explained: “Oh, 
low-down, no-’count, wuthless Bud White. He! 
up behine me when Ah wahn’t lookin’ an’ bus 
ovah de head wit’ a scantlin’ free times, righ 
Ah wuz astannin’ on a cement pavement, an’ 
nigh ruint mah pore feet!” | 

Of course the brain is attacked by various d 
just like every other organ in the body. But: 
them is original in the sense of first beginning 11! 
stance, and very few ever get a serious foothold in! 
of the ordinary infections and fevers may reach th 
but if so it is usually the last organ in the body to bet 
and one of the first to recover. In fact, the brain | 
cations of most infectious diseases, as, for instance, t 
or amore are really little more than intense I” 


and tem . rary poisoning by the toxins of the § 

forms. Pneumonia, for instance, which begins with d 

from brain poisoning is nearly always fatal. 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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ODGE HROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


A new all-steel closed cab provides year-round weather 
protection and heightens the car’s striking smartness. 


No improvement in years has been so enthusiastically 
received by owner and driver alike. 


Note, too, the extra-wide and full length steel door— 
the windows, raised and lowered as in passenger 
cars—the deeply upholstered seat, with spring back, 
conveniently hinged to fold forward. 


And remember that thoughtfulness for the welfare of 
your driver is amply repaid by his thoughtfulness for the 
welfare of your car. 
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OLD GULCH, in August and Arizona, is No Summer 
Resort—but Placer Mining ain’t much like picking 
flowers in the Spring, and you don’t Find Gold where 

Roses Grow—and when it comes to Going after the Gold, 
me and Chloride Jack is just about as Foolish as most other 
folks, Crazy to get some of it no matter what you have to 
give up to do it. If all the Old Prospectors and other folks 
who are out looking for Gold would just go to Raising 
Roses, there would be plenty of Flowers for everybody on 
earth; but Jack says he never did care much for flowers 
anyway. Gold makes everybody get that way. 

There is a Whole Lot more to Gold than just shiny yel- 
low metal—something in it that chemists can’t analyze. 
You can’t eat it and can’t wear much of it and it’s cold and 
slippery, but men go to Alaska and Arizona and the other 
end of the earth and give up their Lives to get Gold; and 
Lot of Women will Sell their Souls and go to the Devil for 
it. Wedding Rings, meaning something about Eternal 
Love, are made of Gold; and so are the Wars of the World, 
because Gold breeds Greed and Hate and Destruction— 
and yet Folks love it, the looks and the feel of it. There is 
only one kind of Clean Gold and that’s the Gold in the 
Ground, where God put it, where it don’t hurt nobody, and 
as long as you leave it there it’s all right; but some Old 
Prospector like me and Chloride Jack comes along and 
finds it and digs it out, and from then on it makes Trouble 
for everybody, worrying them that ain’t got it almost as 
much as them that has. It sure is Pretty Stuff, though, 
and makes everybody sit up and Listen to you. 

Me and Chloride Jack had been prospecting all spring 
up along the Hassayampa, and in a little side gulch we had 
struck some gravel that panned pretty coarse colors, so we 
called it Gold Gulch and located some claims and made 
camp down on the river where a little spring seeped out of 
the bank and started in dry-washing up the bed of the 
gulch, crevassing along on bed 
rock looking for the big pocket 
all prospectors is always look- 
ing for and know they are go- 
ing to find—Some Day. We 
kept getting just enough Gold 
to tease us along and make it 
interesting, some weeks clean- 
ing up two or three ounces of 
fine and coarse stuff and maybe 
a few little nuggets, where the 
bed rock was rough and it had 
caught in the cross cracks; but 
we sure shoveled a lot of sand 
and gravel to do it. 


Smart Burros 


HE Hassayampa is one of 

those bottom-side-up rivers 
you find in Arizona, where the 
sand is all on top and the water 
runs along underneath, to keep 
from getting sunburned I guess, 
except in Rainy Seasons, which 
ain’t often enough to worry any- 
body much in Arizona. We 
fixed up a pretty good camp out 
of some old boards and a tent 
and was pretty comfortable un- 
til the hot weather come; me 
and Chloride Jack, Pete and 
Mirandy, our pack burros, and 
Dooley, which was Jack’s Bull- 
dog, for looks and company. 

Dooley was some Dog, all 
right, a sort of a Double Cross 
between a bench vise, a bear 
trap and a mountain lion, carry- 
ing all his Danger Signals on 
the Front End and having about 
everything else on earth Handi- 
capped when it come to looking 
like a Nightmare or a Bad 
Dream. 

Somebody could have made 
a Fortune copyrighting a pic- 
ture of his Face and selling 
it to Seary Old Maids to tack 
up on the Front Gate to scare 
Tramps away, because Danger 
was printed all over it in Big 
Capital Letters. Outside of his 
looks and the habit of demon- 
strating his Aversity to Strang- 
ers, Dooley was a pretty Good 
Dog, playful and sociable with 
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me and Jack and a lot of company around camp, besides 
keeping Pete and Mirandy out of the tent. 

Pete and Mirandy was both good pack burros, as burros 
go—which they generally don’t unless you don’t want 
them to—and then they are always gone. About half of a 
prospector’s Life is spent hunting for his Burros when he 
wants them, and the other half trying to drive them out 
of camp when he don’t want them, so as he can sleep and 
not have them tromping around among the tin cans all 
night, eating the labels off and braying about it. A Good 
Burro is about the Smartest thing on earth, even if he is a 
Jackass—which any Prospector knows is a misnomer and 
a complimentary name-to call some folks, even if most 
folks don’t know it. Folks that Laugh at or feel Sorry for 
a Jackass is just Foolish and Don’t Know, because it is a 
Good Bet that he knows more than they do. If you start 
in to lay off Sundays to pack water or go after Grub, the 
Burros will always be Gone on Next Sunday, and the only 
way you can fool them is to change days every week, and 
don’t mention it out loud until after you have got a rope on 
them; that’s How Smart they are. 

Chloride Jack I won’t-say much about, because he is my 
Pardner; and the less Pardners say about or to each other, 
the better they get along, especially if they are Placer 
Miners and out. alone with each other and two Burros and a 
Bulldog for months at a time; like setting alone and look- 
ing across the table at your Wife three times a day for Six 
Months and never see Nobody Else. You have got to have 
a Good Pardner or an Unusual Wife to do it. 

Placer mining in Gold Gulch in the summer, shoveling 
up the sand and gravel and running it through our Dry 
Washer to get the Gold out, was a good deal like Wading 
Knee Deep in Hell, but we didn’t like to quit while the 
indications was so good and the expectations better, so we 
stuck to it. It sure was Hot. Many a time, walking down 


Trees at Night 


Jazz Infernat 


the dry river bed back to camp, I’ve spit ona bowlde 
heard it sizz like a rattlesnake, and the sand wag go 
burned your Feet right through your shoes, We hi 
make canvas pads to tie onto Dooley’s feet, follow; 
back and forth to work every day, and sometimes why 
would forget them he would lie down on his baek and | 
After getting breakfast in the morning, we used to se 
tin coffeepot out in the Sun on a Hot Rock and why 
come back to camp at night it would be as Hot as ar 
would want to drink it. ‘f 
Along in August it got so hot we had to quit tryi 
work in the middle of the day and only work early 7 
ings and in the evenings, and finally it got so had 
around camp in the heat of the day that we decid 
build us a shade in front of the shack, out of mesquite 
with some ocotillo cactus for poles across the top, an¢ 
ered with arrowweed brush to keep the Sun out, 
was a few mesquite trees down by the spring and 
cactus on the hill back of camp, but we had to g0u 
river a couple of miles to get the arrowweed bmg 
thatch, where they grew on an old sand bar. 


Free:-Flowing Humidity 


pate and Mirandy must have heard us talking 
packing the arrowweed, because when we got ready 
the next morning they was already gone, hiding out; 
where in the hills until the work was all done; and 
hunting them all morning we had to go to work and 
our own brush or go without shade. f 
We filled our canteens with water and wet them do 
keep cool and took the ax and went off up the river, a 
the big bend where the arrowweed was, sweating and 
ing the country and the burros and everything in 
Dooley following along after us with his head doy 
tongue out. Ifa mancou 
his bread with the sweat 
brow, me and Chloride 
could have bought a whol 
ery that afternoon, with: 
mill throwed in for boot. 
It was a hell hole up th 
and on that sand bar i 
brush, cutting arrowweet 
we flew at it and got aco 
piles of it all cut and stad 
ready to pack back to! 
and then we set down ' 
shade of a big rock to 
while where Dooley 
scratched a place in the 
looking for a cool spot. 
tists, and the secretary 
Chamber of Commerceat 
nix or Yuma or somewhe 
claim that you don’t fe 
Heat so much in Arizona 
summertime on account 
Dry Air and lack of Hum 
but. they never cut no | 
weed brush up on the 
ampa in August or 
know different. 
midity run off of 
Noon to irrigate fort 
Alfalfa down at Phoe 
We rested up a 
cooled off a little 2 


Brush; and dannediiee 
and Chloride Jack said he 
take a Pick Handle to | 
one that stuck his nosein 
Our Shade when we gotit 
which sitting in the shad 
ing about it wouldn't ey 
so we tied up a couple 
bundles of the brush and | 
it on our backs, making 
of ourselves, and starte 
the river for Camp, our 
open in front and thei 
running down ourbacks,l 
in front and me and Ji 
ing along behind. 
I was going along 4 
asleep, with my h 
wiping the Humidity 
eyes and watching the 
stray Sidewinders, W 
(Continued on P 
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If everything about 
your car satisfies you, 
except the way it rides- 
put on Gabriels. Their 
exclusive free play, 
the: ir increasing brak: 
in? action,make any 
Car ride any road with 
a smooth,steady ease 
it never had before. 


‘The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland,Ohio.—Toronto, Saee 


HE West may be a place where they harvest more 
[Tam handclasps per acre than in any other part of the 

country, but as for all men being men out there, 
that’s a hatful of whooping hooey. In the spaces that are 
open, including Sundays, all men are men, I’m willing to 
concede, except Albert G. Updike, of Horsefly, Wyoming. 
Albert’s something else again. 

It wasn’t in the Last Chance bar or while roping steers 
on the range that I crashed into Albert G. Updike, but 
among the clammy handclasps of Hot Point, Connecticut. 
Before meeting this Nature’s nobleman, however, I met 
his wife; and I want to put it in the book that if there are 
many more women back yonder like her the West can 
take care of itself, even if the men wear ribbons in their 
hair. 

Peggy Updike nearly busted up my act and put my 
partner, Bobby Butler, in a small dark room up under the 
roof of a third-class poorhouse. 

That was this way: The wise-cracking team of Boyd & 
Butler—I’m Buddy Boyd, pal—had just finished thirty 
weeks of nutting on the Colossus Vaudeville Circuit and 
were at liberty. 

Boys that know their wheat cakes like I know mine, 
and can send the customers home twice a day with sore 
hands, don’t ever have to do any worrying about new 
bookings; so I told Bobby we’d rest up for several weeks 
before thinking of our public again. 
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Bobby Did His Best to Drag Her Through it, But She Was 
Always a Step Behind Him 


Bobby Used to Feed 
and Wash and Comb 
the Mutts and Put In« 
sect Powder on Them 
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It had been a long time 
since I had seen Broadway 
and I had a pienic looking up 
my friends along the Big 

. Alley, leaving Bobby to do 
pretty much as he pleased. I 
didn’t see the little smelt for 
three days, and then one eve- 
ning he came into my hotel 
room with a serious look 
crocheted on his pan. 

“You look made up for 
light embalming parts,” I 
said. ‘‘Anything wrong?” 

Bobby just sank his chin 
in his hand and stared for a 
minute at the floor with one 
of those it’s-too-late-now ex- 
pressions. 

“You and I have been part- 
ners a long time now, 
Buddy,”’ he said. 

“Who was telling you?’ 
T asked, grinning at his tragic 
stuff. 

“T owe a lot to you,” he 
went on with a shake of his 
head. 

“Well, you’ve paid it back,” I crooned in one of these 
here dear-old-pal voices. 

“‘T’m glad to hear you say so,” Bobby returned, his mug 
lighting up brighter than Times Square at six o’clock. 

Lai Why? ” 

I was suspicious now, because some- 
times Bobby is a real work-quick jobbie, 
although not oftener than once every 
five years. 

“Well, Buddy, I was wondering what 
you'd say to me striking out for myself, 
now that I’ve paid my debt to you.”’ 

“Td say you're all moist. What’s 
wrong with the way you're going? 
Ain’t you getting nearly half the granda 
week the act is mak- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I’m getting my 
share of the money, but 
being a straight man 
for you is just sort of 
acting as background 
for your own talent. I’d 
like to bring out what’s 
in me.” 

“‘What’s in you,” I told him, “is a streak of insanity 
three sizes too big for your body.” 

Can you imagine? Strike out for himself and leave me 
cold! Me, who made the ash can what he is today! Why, 
do you know where I found this little bum, friend? In a 
animal act! In a animal act, I want you to know! Not 
running it, you want to remember, but just a caretaker of 
the dogs in Carmen’s Canine Wonders Act. Bobby used to 
feed and wash and comb the mutts and put insect powder 
on them. He had the same future there that judges with 
ninety-nine-year complexes hand down to train robbers. 

Just because I felt sorry for the little waffle I took him 
out of the dog act and taught him how. I drilled and re- 
hearsed that simp until today he’s one of the best feeders 
in the here-and-there. And still he high-hats me and wants 
to express himself. , 

Well, I don’t want it ever said that Buddy Boyd kept a 
man down, so I figured to give him his chance. Anyways, 
don’t get the idea that I’m depending on anybody for my 
coffee and cake and a change of socks. Right now, chum, 
I could do a monologue and send the peasants, villagers and 
others home without a laugh left in them. 

“All right,’’ I told him, “‘give it a whirl. But tell me, 
Bobby, where you got this notion.” 

“You see,” he began, kind of guilty, ‘‘I bumped into 
Ike Schulberg and passed the time of day in his office 
for a while.” : 

“You should. keep away from crumbs like Ike.” 

Ike Schulberg is a sixth-rate agent that I’d hate to 
depend on to get me a booking even in a liniment tent 
show where you sleep under canvas. 

“Well, Ike’s got his points,” Bobby defended. 

“Just be careful you don’t get caught on one of 
his pomts. But go on. You went into Ike’s office 
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and he opened the safe and 
self, Mr. Butler.’”’ | 

“No; but on my way out I sto, 
to a couple of the tramps waiting 
There was a little girl among the: 

“T-yi-yi!’”’ I yelled. ‘I knew it. A woman’ 
you go dippy there’s always a woman in it.” 

“Now don’t get excited,” Bobby yells, kno 
know his weakness. ‘I’m not in love with th; 

“No; you hate her. You hate her so mu 
want to marry her to get even.” 

“You’re crazy. She’s already got a husbanc 

- “That’s worse, you little muffin. Even yc 
think, would know better than to get tangle 
dame that has a husband to complicate matt« 

“He won’t bother me none, Buddy. Peggy’ 
way out in Horsefly, Wyoming, where she com 

“T can go on from there,’”’ I said. “He do 
stand her. He’s a brute. He doesn’t want he 
career. Am IJ right?” 

“Well, kind of. Let me tell you, let me tel 

“Go ahead and then I’ll return the favor by 
the one about Golden Locks and the Pap: 
Mamma Bear and the Baby Bear that said, “ 
woof!’” 

“Peggy, feeling there’s bigger things in life t 
for it to rain out on a ranch, came to New 
vaudeville.” : 

“‘What’s her business?” 


said, 
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He Lost His Balance and Dug One Spur Into Her Chest 


“She can’t make up her mind, Buddy. § 
thing well.’ es 
. “But she does guys like you best.” # 
“And she was waiting to see Ike with th 
maybe he could help her decide on some sort 
“Good old Ike! The friend of widows and ¢ 
“Yes, sir, that’s what Peggy did—wait 
agent’s office without any kind of material @ 
vince him. That’s how innocent she is.” 
“‘Just as innocent and unsophisticated as Je 
I said. } 
“Wait till you see the little girl!” 
Bobby went to the window and stared out it 
dreaming about this sweet little wayfarer fror 
“Anyways, Buddy,” he went on when he ca 
“T took her out of Ike Schulberg’s office to st 
talent lay. Well, I think she can dance.” 
“But you ain’t sure?”’ ® 
“Oh, yes. She’s a little green about clogg 
has natural grace and beauty. All she nee¢ 
training and I think I can give it to her.” 
“Since when have you been a dancer?” 
“T’ll admit, Buddy, I ain’t ever done any 
fessionally, but it’ll come natural to me. Ther 
where my future lies.” 7 
“Yes, and unless I’m the First Assistant | 
State it’ll continue to lay there. But go on. 
discourage you for the world.”’ } 
“Grace of movement,” Bobby said, “has t 
you, Buddy. Haven’t you ever noticed that I: 
well, sort of like a panther walks? Movement 
off'my limbs, if you‘ know what I mean. AllT] 
moye to music and I’m there.” a 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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This is the finest Essex ever built. 
And the price is the lowest for 
which Essex ever sold. It is made 
possible only through the largest 
output of 6-cylinder cars in the 
world’s history. 


166,369 Hudson-Essex sales in 
eight months surpass all former 
6-cylinder records by many thou- 
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sands—the largest increase known 
in the industry. 


This enormous production gives 
advantages in economical pur- 
chase of materials, savings in 
manufacture and low cost of dis- 
tribution that are recognized 
throughout the industry as being 
exclusive to Hudson-Essex. 
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Makes it Greatest 
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HUDSON 
PRICES 


Coach $1195 


Brougham $1495 
Sedan (35°) $1695 


All prices Freight 
and Tax Extra 


World’s Greatest Values 


Everyone Says [t—Sales Prove It 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

From which you’ll see that Bobby Butler had taken a 
sort of mild fancy to Bobby Butler. 

“All right,’’ I sighed, seeing it was hopeless. “‘We’ve got 
several weeks for you to flop in. After that, if you want to 
come back into Boyd & Butler, you’re welcome. I won’t 
desert a friend just because he’s gone crazy. Conceding 
you and this Peggy are such wowing dancers that the 
dramatic critic of the Underwear Weekly and the Hosiery 
Review will go mad over you, what sort of an act are you 
going to have?” 

Bobby made faces for a while like normal people do 
when they think, and then said, “I sort of thought we’d 
open with an Apache dance.” 

“Hooray!’’ I yelled sarcastically. ‘“‘Don’t tell me you 
thought that up yourself! That’s brand-new stuff. There 


can’t be a one more than thirty-eight thousand actors. 


thought of that before you did.” 

“Don’t you think that would go so good?” 

“Tt’s as new and novel as Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” I en- 
couraged. 

Bobby’s face fell. He knew I was right. It just goes to 
show how far he would have got if I hadn’t fished him out 
of Carmen’s Canine Wonders. 

He buckled down and studied and thought and fretted, 
and I guess pondered too. 

“T have it!” he yelled suddenly. “‘We’ll do a Argentine 
tango for an opener, with me in one of these patent-leather 
hats, a leather-studded belt like a corset, big roomy trou- 
sers and boots. And I’ll wear spurs and arevolver and carry 
a big shiny dagger in the bargain.” 

“That’s hokum, but it’s not so bad as the Apache 
racket,” I conceded. ‘All right, kid, you win. Go out and 
stand Broadway on its third dorsal vertebra.” 

I chased him out of my room and grabbed a little sleep. 

The next day Bobby insisted I come along with him and 
meet the gifted goddess from the cow country with 
whom he was going to practice dance steps. 

Whatever other faults and drawbacks Peggy Updike 
might have had besides leading saps like Bobby off their 
towpaths, I will say for her that she wasn’t last in line 
when good looks were dished out. She 
was a little girl, just Bobby’s size, with 
great big eyes that were wise as well 
as beautiful, but not wise enough for 
Broadway. The only things I didn’t 
like about Peggy were her 
chin and eyebrows. They 
were pretty enough, but 
she had a way of thrusting 
out her chin and drawing 
her eyebrows down to a 
point over the bridge of her 
nose that made her look 
more determined than I 
like to see a woman look. 

“There’s a woman,” I 
said to myself, “that’s used 
to getting her way and 
jumping on men with all 
fours.” 

“T can’t tell you how 
glad I am, Mr. Boyd,” she 
said right off, “‘now that 
I’m going on thestage. It’s 
been the dream of my life. 
A woman has a right to her chance, 
don’t you think, Mr. Boyd?” 

“*T guess so, and yet we 

“Well, I said to Albert—he’s my hus- 
band, Mr. Boyd, and an awful trial to 
me, too—that all his arguing and fussing 
wouldn’t keep me from trying to make 
something of myself.” 

“Maybe you're 

“Albert can be so mulish. Marrying him is the only 
mistake I’ve made in life, Mr. Boyd. And what a mis- 
take!” 

“Yeah, but from now on you'll have a chance to make 
lots.” 

I almost had to knock her down and gag her to crowd 
those few words in. 

“Oh, you can’t be serious,’’ she rambled right along. 
“With Bobby here to guide me, I just know I’m going to 
do big things in a big way. If only Albert had some of 
Bobby’s qualities, Mr. Boyd. Bobby’s so gentle and kind 
and patient. Albert is such a big ruffian. He’s twice my 
size—would you believe it? I’m deathly afraid of him. 
Men that have spent their lives out on the plains, you 
know, living by the gun, you can almost say, are bound to 
be ferocious, even around women, don’t you know. 

“Oh, Mr. Boyd, I could write a book on what I’ve put 
up with with my husband! Honest, I could write a book, 
and I—I—I 

Peggy started to wail and weep in a way that made me 
ashamed of myself for not getting on a train and going 
right out to Horsefly and telling her giant of a husband, 
“Look here, you!” 


” 
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Bobby, always the tender-hearted cavalier, walked over 
and petted her and said, “‘There, there, there! Now, now, 
now! Don’t you ery, kiddie. He’s not here to beat you 
now. Bobby’ll take care of you.” 

A few tears from a woman affect that little onion like a 
sunstroke. How he’s lived to be his age without some 
green-goods lady selling him a fire plug in Long Acre 
Square spanks me. 

After Peggy had got herself all foggy and damp, she quit 
April showering and braced up. I began to feel a little 
sorry for her myself. I guess it’s nothing to say “Goody, 
goody!”’ about if you have a husband that mistreats you. 

I watched her and Bobby try a few dance steps together 
and then nearly broke down and wept. Could Peggy 
dance? Listen! Peggy’s a dancer and I’m a high diver 
that dives from the Singer Tower into Broadway headfirst 
every day at two o’clock. Oh, yes! 

That evening, when Bobby and I were alone together 
again, I told him that I couldn’t possibly be a spectator 
at any more of their rehearsals. I have more important 
things to attend to, like, for example, whittling and smok- 
ing cigarettes. 

‘Just you have a good laugh for yourself now,” he told 
me. ‘‘Nobody’s ever the berries right at the start. One of 
these days you’ll be 
surprised to see Up- 
dike & Butler clock- 
ing.” 


Finally Bobby Busted Into an Operating Room Where 
a Bunch of Doctors and Nurses Were All Whitened Up 


“T’ll be surprised all right. But look here, Bobby, Up- 
dike & Smith or Updike & Jones or Updike & Widget, if 
you want, but nothing doing on Updike & Butler. I made 
that name of Butler mean something as a feeder’s in Boyd 
& Butler, but I won’t have you making it mean something 
else in a dance turn that’s liable to flop.”’ 

“All right, all right,” he all-righted me. “‘I’ll call my- 
self—ah, well, I'll call myself Valdez. That spik name 
ought to fit me, seeing as how I’m dark and anyway dressed 
up as an Argentine.” 


“Good enough! Updike & Valdez it is, sefior. And don’t 


forget to keep alot of ham fat in your hair to look Spanish.” 
“You leave that to me.” 


After a week of rehearsing, Bobby announce 
at last Updike & Valdez were ready to 
vaudeville audiences. He described his a) 
ness with shining eyes, getting all hopped 1 
The way he talked, it sounded like a sure-fire 
it made me feel blue. In spite of all Bobby’s f 
the little herring like a brother. The Prospect, 
cough my cracks over the trench alone ip a 
couldn’t ever make me feel good. 

He wanted me to go along and get a tbe 
Peggy’s act, but I didn’t have the heart. Twa: 
might be good, after all. 

Having become a member of one of tne 
duos that ever was to appear on the American 
now remained for Bobby the job of 
which is never a cinch for a new act. tke Soy 
hearted old Ike, who’s always going out of his 
a friend—agreed to be the agent for Updike. 
hardly anything at all, letting Bobby keep his) 
his own use. After much confabbing and pz 
vance, Ike got them a break-in date at t 
Point, Connecticut. 

Never been in Hot Point, pal? It’s a great 
sisting of a courthouse and a pump. 

At the last minute I weakened and decided 
it did bust up our partnership and split one of 
Circuit’s biggest laugh makers, I’d help Bobby 
I not only agreed to be up at the Strand w 

Peggy opened but I talked 
good booker friends of min 
a big mutt of the Colossus C 
on hand to give the team the 
gave Bobby an even chance, 

” and Peggy had any sparks, 
Pe would be only too glad to gr 

“Thanks, Buddy, old-tir 
said to me, wringing my | 
won’t regret it, because w 
roof loose.” 

When I got backstage at 
in Hot Point and found Bo 
in costume, he remin 
than anything else. 
rooster. To look li 
at all in those Arg 
I’d say you have to 
majestic. Bobby’s | 
jestic. Yeah, andso 
sized bump on a lo; 
gay figure with hi 
black hat with its « 
saffron-colored silk: 
blousy; his big ban 
, ded corset belt, silt 
“pistol, shining da; 
trousers, boots and 

“‘Ain’t he a sheil 
asked Peggy. 

“‘Yep, he’d certai 
ural among a herd 
I admitted. 

Peggy’s rather 
set off to pretty 
by her own cos 
sisted of a red silk 
set jauntily on her 
a truckload of ms 
frock cut with 
would swirl a 
nude hose and black satin sho 
“What the Otto Hocks is t 
suddenly spying a soldier’s unifo 
helmet and arifle with a bayonet: 

“That’s our closing caper,’’ Bobby 8% 
“‘Tt’ll be a flash, too, that’ll make those 
there wear smoked specs for a month.” 
“Yeah, but what is it?”’ 
““T’m a soldier coming home from the war, } 
pantomime this. Peggy, the girl I left behind 
a row with me by mail, see? I show her a ke 
gossip wrote it to me while I was getting shot a1 
the trenches, saying she had threw me over t 
around with some stay-at-home. 

“We renew the quarrel, see? I lose my te 
out like I’m going to jab her with the bayon 
but finally, at the right moment, I find I 1} 
mensely and I believe her when she says they W 

“T thought it up,” Peggy said. 

Personally, I’d have paid heavy dough to ke 
I had thought up such hooey as that. 

“And you're going to pantomime it?” I asl 

“ec Right! ! ” 

“Then you must expect all your audiences 
ists, fortune tellers and clairvoyants,” I said. 

Al ey’ d get fat trying to get over with panto 
volved notion like that. 

“How does it climax?” I wanted to know. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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“Then you don’t want no booking?” the 
incredulous Ike asked. 

“Listen, Ike! I’m in no humor for kid- 
ding. Be on your way.” 

The agent went away, shaking his head 
sadly. 

“TI never saw an audience laugh so 
much,”’ he said. 

Bobby sat on a trunk, looking for a long 
time like a guy whose wife had taken his 
life savings and run away with the milk- 
man. Gee, I felt sorry for him. 

“Well, Bobby,’ I said finally. 

“Buddy,” he said sadly, ‘‘you said some- 
thing about if me and Peggy flopped, you’d 
take me back into the act. Does that 
stick?” 

“Tt sticks, now and for always, kid.” 

The tears just came into his eyes. 

When he cooled off he said to me, “Buddy, 
I guess we ought to be decent enough to go 
up to the hospital and see how Peggy’s 
making out.” 

Well, we went. 

‘Oh, she’ll be all right,’”’ the doctor that 
met us in the reception room said. “‘That 
powder burn isn’t anything and the cut 
with the dagger hardly did more than break 
the skin. The spurs or steam engine or 
whatever it was that ran over her chest just 
made a painful mark that’ll heal in no time 
5 FEN 

“That’s all that’s wrong with her, doc?”’ 
I asked. ; 

“Yes, except that she’s mad clean 
through. Just her nerves, I guess. We'll 
keep her here a few days and then turn her 
out as good as new.” 

Bobby heaved a sigh that would inflate 
the Los Angeles’ gas bags to the bursting 
point. 

“‘Let’s go up and try to pacify her,” he 
said weakly. 

When we stepped out of the elevator on 
the third floor, the usual quiet of the corri- 
dor was broken by Peggy’s angry voice 
coming out of the last door in the hallway. 

“Shot me and stabbed me and then 
kicked me with his spurs!”’ she was yelling 
at somebody. ‘Just because I missed a 
step! I guess the hoodlum calls that tem- 
perament. Well, here’s one lady he can’t 
do dirty like that. The idea! What a sap 
he was to carry all them weapons. But I 
guess he carried them on purpose—for me, 
to keep up my morale. Can you imagine, 
dearie, what would have happened to me 
if we had got as far as the last stunt, where 
he danced with a rifle and bayonet? He’d 
have murdered me in cold blood. I guess 
I can thank heaven that he didn’t include 
any field artillery in the act.” 

Bobby stiffened up when he heard that. 

“Ye gods!” he groaned. “She thinks I 
got mad at her for gumming up her steps.” 

“Aw, rats!” I told him. “She’s too 
ornery to admit that she’s rotten and is 
trying to make you the fall guy.” 

With that Bobby pulled himself to- 
gether—or maybe to pieces—and we walked 
into her room. There was Peggy, propped 
up in bed, looking anything else but badly 
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hurt. One of the biggest guys I ever saw, 
holding a cow-puncherish-looking hat on 
his knee and wearing knee-high cowhide 
boots, was rocking himself in a rocking- 
chair beside her bed. He was certainly a 
ferocious-looking bimbo, with a beard, and 
fists like a golfer’s driving club. For half a 
minute the two of them stared at us with 
their mouths open. 

Then Peggy, pointing at Bobby, said, 
“That’s him, Albert.” 

Those big twelve-pound fists of her hus- 
band’s gripped the arms of the rocking- 
chair. 

“That’s the man who tried to kill me, 
Albert. Get him! Break his neck, honey! 
Murder him!” Peggy screamed. 

The big bozo was out of the chair in one 
spring and headed toward Bobby. My 
little smelt of a partner left that room in a 
streak that actually filled the air with blue 
fire and sulphur. Bobby ran down the hall 
with a speed that would make a pretty fast 
deer think it was getting old and rheu- 
matic. 

But this here Albert G. Updike was no 
slouch of a runner, either. He was right 
on Bobby’s hips. Up one hall and down 
another they ran. Finally Bobby busted 
into an operating room where a bunch of 
doctors and nurses, all whitened up, were 
getting ready to whittle some guy who was 
under ether on an operating table. Bobby 
grabbed a scalpel up from an instrument 
tray as he circled around the table and pre- 
pared to sell his life dearly. 

“Hey! Hey! What’s the big idea?” 
yelled a doctor. “‘Where did you rowdies 
come from? You can’t hold any six-day 
races in here. Out with them!” 

These doctors divided up and one bunch 
threw Bobby out into the corridor and 
another gang heaved Albert G. Updike, the 
big brute from Horsefly, out after him. 
They both fell on their heads and were 
silly for a minute. But Albert recovered 
his balance first. Bobby looked at him 
dizzily as they sat there on the floor, knee 
to knee, and waited to have his block 
knocked off. 

“Shake, partner,’”’ said the big guy to 
Bobby, putting out a paw. 

““Why—ah—ain’t you mad at me?” 
Bobby asked. 

“Mad at you! Well, I should say not, 
partner! I’m tickled to death with you and 
thankful from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Oh, aren’t you Peggy’s husband?” 

“T certainly am!” 

“Then what have you got to be thankful 
for?” 

“For disillusioning her, sonny. You did 
what I tried for a year to do—make her see 
that she ought not leave her home and go 
on the stage. Oh, I’ve been so miserable 
since she left Horsefly three months ago! 
I just had to follow her East, and I finally 
trailed her here. Oscar’ll be so glad too. 
He’s just cried and wailed since Peggy left 
home.” - 

““Aw, that’s the kiddie, hey?’’ suggested 
Bobby. ‘“‘Too bad.” 


, 
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“No, no, we ain’t got any kids, Peggy 
and me. Oscar’s the Berkshire hog. He’sso 
fond of Peggy.” 

What Oscar had to meow about, once he 
was rid of Peggy, is more than I can see. I 
guess that’s why Oscar will never be any- 
thing else but a hog. 

“T tried so hard to be a good husband, 
Mr. Butler,” Albert went on. 

“And you never had no luck?”’ Bobby 
asked sympathetically. 

“Not till now. Why, Mr. Butler, I have 
done the washing, the baking, the cooking 
and cleaning from the day we’ve been 
married! Peggy’s spent all her time with 
elocution and practicing dancing i‘ 

“She didn’t practice enough,”’ Bobby in- 
terrupted. 

“Well, it was plenty to suit me, partner. 
She’s talked career till I’m dizzy. Finally, 
when she said she had made up her mind to 
go East and try vaudeville as a sort of 
training school before going into opera, I 
decided the time had come for me to take a 
firm stand. I put my foot down and said 
she couldn’t go. And do you know what 
she did?” 

“What? 

“She slapped my face, Mr. Butler—it 
was a dirty crack, too, I want to tell you. 
She said she’d go anyway. And ——” 

“And you hauled off and biffed her,’ 
Bobby finished. 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t ever hit a woman, 
Mr. Butler. I couldn’t ever hit anybody. 
I’m too tender-hearted. That’s where I 
made my mistake.” - 

“You mean you’ve never beat up Peggy 
or mistreated her?’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of it!’ 

I believe him. I don’t believe he’d ever 
think of anything. 

“Tf I had just gritted my teeth together 
like you did and soaked her once or twice, 
maybe it would have been different. She 
told me how you lost your temper and 
slapped her around unmercifully. Well, 
she’s had it coming to her for a good many 
years. I don’t know what she did to irritate 
you, Mr. Butler, but I’m sure she deserved 
it. Put it there, partner.” 

They shook. 

“Yeah, Al,” Bobby said, “‘you have to 
push them around once in a while or they 
run over you.” 

“You said it! But I think she’s cured.” 

“So do I,” Bobby remarked, truthfully. 

They picked themselves up off the floor. 

“Listen, Al,” Bobby said, ‘‘I’m going to 
beat it. You go back there and tell Peggy 
that you beat me soft. That’ll put you in 
solid with her and I won’t ever tell her any 
different.” 

“That’s a swell idea. Thanks to you, 
over and over again, Mr. Butler.” 

I thought that that was the end of it; but 
three weeks later, after Albert G. Updike 
and Peggy had gone back to Horsefly, an 
express company guy, with a prohibition 
agent along with him, brought a wooden 
case up to Bobby’s hotel room. 

“T want to see you open that and ex- 
amine the contents,’ said the agent. 
“There’s twelve quart bottles in that case 
or I’m a fool.” 

There were twelve quarts in it, all right, 
but they weren’t bottles. They were jars. 
There was this note in the box from Albert: 


“Dear Mr. Butler: I want to tell you 
once more how grateful I am to you for 
what you did for me—and for Peggy too. 
She thinks I walloped you all over the hos- 
pital. I’m the boss around the house now 
and Peggy does anything I tell her to do. 

“To show you how I appreciate what you 
did, I am sending you this apple butter, 
which I put up myself. SVOUrs, 

“cc IN he 


“Here, Kill-Joy,” said Bobby, handing 
the prohibition agent a jar of apple butter, 
“‘try this in your ginger ale.””’ Then to me 
Bobby said, “I don’t hardly blame Peggy 
for leaving a guy like that.” 

But I want to tell the general public, 
friend, that this Albert can certainly make 
apple butter. And I’ll bet he’s a wow at 
initialing guest towels. 
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Fifty yards beyond him the mustangs 
stood in the pool, but whenever he chose a 
new route in an effort to join them, that 
same bottomless footing turned him back. 
His shrill little voice was lifted in a quaver- 
ing whinny, a pitiful protest at being de- 
serted and left alone in the world. 

This was his first experience, and it 
quickened the fear that was his birthright, 
without the exercise of which he could not 
survive. The wild mare gulped for one long 
minute without lifting her muzzle from the 
pool, then forged back through the mud to 
allay the apprehensions of her panic- 
stricken offspring. After a time she fe- 
paired again to the water. The calico stal- 
lion presently marshaled his charges and 
herded them back to the parched, arid flat 
just as another drove of these wild steeds of 
the desert came thundering in to water. 

Each day the desert colt gainedin strength 
and agility and each day he learned some 
new thing that would serve him in the fu- 
ture. He thrust his velvet muzzle against a 
prickly pear for the reason that its odor 
was fresh and enticing. The needle-like 
spines pierced the skin and remained with 
him for days, a painful reminder that 
plants of this variety could not be nosed 
with impunity. -Fear was to be the deter- 
mining factor in his struggle to survive, and 
the desert colt experimented with this ele- 
ment that was part of him, handed down 
through a thousand generations of ancestors 
that had survived through fear. 

A giant tumbleweed, propelled by a stiff 
breeze, bore down upon him and he was 
seized with stark panic, fleeing to his 
mother. Her placidity in the face of this 
appalling incident apprised him of the fact 
that this rambling creature with the odd 
style of locomotion was harmless. The 
mare stood upon her feet, drowsing, her 
head drooping, an occasional twitch of her 
loose hide or a swish of her plumed tail to 
dislodge a fly being the only evidence of 
life. The weed lodged in a clump of sage 
and the wild colt advanced to test it with 
his nose. Already he was beginning to 
place more reliance in the accuracy of his 
olfactory nerves than in his other sources 
of physical perception. Things were not 
always as they appeared to the eye. His 
eyes had testified that this huge shape that 
had hurtled down upon him was some mon- 
ster imbued with life, yet his nose informed 
him infallibly that it was of the vegetable 
kingdom. Without consciously asserting 
such matters, he came to know that sound 
might indicate danger, yet prove to have 
emanated from some harmless source; that 
the significance conveyed by the sight of 
some object was frequently faulty, but that 
the message which reached him by way of 
his delicate nostrils was always correct. 
His nose did not lie. 

The mustangs, ever alert, frequently 
shifted, running for miles after being star- 
tled into flight by some sound that meant 
nothing except the possibility that danger 
approached. They stood for hours watching 
some distant object that had roused their 
suspicions; but if one taint of man scent, 
no matter how slight, was borne on the 
breeze, they were off on the run, not sur- 
mising, but knowing with absolute cer- 
tainty that their mortal enemy was some- 
where up wind. 

The young of those beasts that live on 
the meat trail play at hunting. They 
crouch and stalk one another, or creep to- 
ward imaginary prey, springing upon the 
object and worrying it with tooth and 
claw, thus learning the first rudiments of 
the art of survival, for in order to survive 
when they take the meat trail for them- 
selves they must kill. The young of those 
animals that survive through evading the 
killers play the game of avoidance. The 
one fosters courage and ferocity, the other 
timidity and caution. So the desert colt 
played at apprehensiveness even when he 
was in nowise-alarmed. He would start 
from the path of scurrying tumbleweeds and 
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shy in desperate haste from some imaginary 
menace in a clump of brush. He frequently 
simulated sudden panic at the sound of a 
rolling rock dislodged by the hoofs of his 
mother. 

Occasionally he would pretend suspicion 
of some harmless object, circling round it 
at a safe distance, stopping to face it and 
snorting or stamping a tiny forefoot, ad- 
vancing toward it, only to whirl and flee, 
and eventually to discover that the object 
of his suspicions was powerless to harm him. 

Whenever these pastimes carried him too 
far from his mother, she nickered an anxious 
summons and the wild colt returned to her 
side. They encountered other living crea- 
tures and the desert infant learned that the 
bands of fleet pronghorn antelopes, the 
prairie dogs that were always in evidence, 
the feathered things, owls, quails and road 
runners, were harmless to his kind. Even a 
badger that flattened its nose and snarled 
with a thick hissing sound that threw the 
colt into a panic occasioned no concern 
among his elders. Coyotes were encoun- 
tered daily and the mustangs paid small 
heed to these little yellow wolves of the 
desert except for an occasional snort of 
wrath from the stallion when one ap- 
proached to within a few feet. 

These small experiences were building 
the groundwork of his future. As he shied 
now from imaginary menace, investigated 
presumably suspicious objects and fled 
from fancied dangers, so he would later per- 
form upon encountering them in actuality, 
and his tenure of existence, within certain 
limits, would be determined by the accu- 
racy and speed with which he should act in 
moments of emergency. 

The tank dried up completely and the 
mustangs traveled in search of water. The 
course of a dry gulch was followed for miles. 
This arroyo in times of heavy rainfall ran 
bank full, the seething flood waters scour- 
ing out deep potholes that retained water 
long after the rush of surface drainage had 
passed on. These, too, had now dried up. 
The flow from spring seeps was so reduced 
that the only water available was the little 
that filtered into hoofprints in the tram- 
pled areas of mud beneath the outlets. 
These spots were visited by hundreds of 
thirsty creatures. The mustangs sucked 
this water greedily, nosing about from one 
hoofprint to another, standing round until 
these tiny receptacles were filled again by 
the seepage. 

It was this shortage of water that was 
responsible for the colt’s first encounter 
with actual peril. In the spring the cow- 
men had gathered their cows and moved 
them up into the mountains for the sum- 
mer, reserving the low country for winter 
range. Small bunches of cows sometimes 
drifted down from the hills. In ordinary 
seasons these strays were ignored, but the 
present drought had been long and severe. 
Such strays as had drifted down would 
perish, so a score of riders were sent forth 
to scour the low country for the purpose of 
gathering all strays and returning them to 
the hills. 

A mare stood alone on a sandrock point 
and exhibited evidence of sudden uneasi- 
ness, expelling her breath in a whistling 
snort, both as an alarm signal for her fel- 
lows and for the purpose of freeing her 
nostrils that they could better sample the 
wind. The other mustangs rallied round 
her and stood on the rocky eminence. In 
the immediate foreground, perhaps four 
hundred yards removed, a long pronghorn 
antelope stood on a slight elevation, and it 
was upon this creature that the attention of 
the mustangs was riveted. 

A dog when angry or alarmed bristles 
its neck roach; a cat fluffs its tail; a prong- 
horn erects the long hairs that form the 
striking white patch upon its rump. This 
lone pronghorn doe flared her rump patch 
and the glistening white hairs reflected the 
rays of the sun in a signal that was visible 
at great distances. 


All over the desert, for as far as the eye 
could reach, these antelope flashes were vis- 
ible, evidence that the pronghorn tribe was 
on the alert. A coyote trotted to an emi- 
nence from which he could obtain a better 
view. The mustangs stood on the rocky 
point, every head uplifted, manes and tails 
streaming in the wind, a wild and beautiful 
picture that was duplicated on every hand 
by other mustang bands that stood sim- 
ilarly grouped at various points of vantage, 
a picture that might well be entitled A 
Desert Alarm. 

Yet the desert horses did not take flight 
at once, but held their ground. There were 
sound reasons for their procrastination. 
Every animal has some sense that is more 
highly developed than the others, and upon 
this one supersense it mainly relies. With 
beasts whose habitat is in heavily brush- 
clad or timbered regions where the scope of 
vision is necessarily restricted to narrow 
limits, little reliance is placed in the power 
of sight, while the sense of smell is devel- 
oped to the point of unbelievable sensitive- 
ness and accuracy. The pronghorn, a deni- 
zen of the open plains, has developed a 
power of vision that is telescopic, and upon 
this he relies. j 

These things, except by effect, the mus- 
tangs could not know; but they did know 
that a pronghorn might exhibit every symp- 
tom of alarm and yet the object of his ex- 
citement might prove to be many miles re- 
moved, even to the extent that one ante- 
lope, seeing the alarm signal of another, 
would frequently flare its own rump patch 
in excited curiosity even though the actual 
object of suspicion was beyond the range of 
his own telescopic vision. The mustangs 
had learned this by many a futile stampede, 
as the colt had learned that tumbleweeds 
racing before the wind were powerless to do 
him harm. 

So the desert horses held their ground 
and waited. The pronghorn doe stamped 
her feet and her gruff bark drifted to the 
ears of the mustangs on the sandrock point. 
Eventually there appeared a low-hanging 
streak of dust, distant, yet carrying to the 
mustangs the tidings that a band of their 
own kind or of pronghorns had taken flight. 
Other spurting streaks of dust announced 
that numbers of their wild brethren were 
speeding across the desert. 

The big paint horse whistled. The gen- 
eral flight was headed his way and it was 
best to be on the move without too long a 
wait. But, when alarmed, wild horses fre- 
quently run many miles without halting, 
even if no danger follows, so he delayed for 
a little longer to watch the course of events. 
Then came the determining factor. 

A heavy detonation rumbled across the 
range and the stallion wheeled with the 
sound. Heretofore, when moving his band 
from one point to another, the stallion had 
driven his charges before him, his head 
swinging low as he brought up the rear. 
Now, with danger approaching, he assumed 
the lead, choosing the route and setting the 
pace. The heavy reports sounded fre- 
quently from behind. 

Other bands of mustangs were running 
in the same general direction. Another 
burst of firing from off to the right testified 
to the fact that two riders were abroad. 
The stallion maintained an easy gait that 
covered the miles, yet put no great tax upon 
his followers. 

The way led into a stretch of broken, 
choppy country. The stallion, topping out 
on a ridge, almost collided with a horseman 
who was ascending the opposite slope. 
Wheeling with the agility of a cat, the 
paint horse quartered back, racing to round 
a bend in the draw which he had just 
crossed, and the rider, topping out, brought 
his gun into play. 

A mare pitched to her knees and rolled 
to the bottom of the coulee, nearly erishing 
the colt in her fall. A two-year-old col- 
lapsed. Then the speeding mustangs were 
round the bend and the rider was pounding 
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“What’s he wanted for?” Pierce in- 
quired. 

“A double killing up Morello way ten 
days or more ago,” the sheriff informed. 
“He’s been doubling back an’ forth since 
then, waiting to see if it wouldn’t work out 
right for him. But I reckon now he’s 
headed for the border. Some of the de- 
ceased parties’ friends has hung up a 
thousand-dollar bounty for him.” 

“H’m!” the foreman observed musingly. 
“How did this killing come off?” 

“They crowded him, the pair of them, 
and they was hard citizens too. He shot it 
out with them—a real neat flat-footed job 
of gun work. They had it coming, I reckon. 
But folks up Morello way has turned 
thumbs down on killings, no matter what 
the provocation, and insist that a man 
stand trial. He’d have maybe come out all 
right, only he jumped it without waitin’ to 
stand trial or even to explain—just faded. 
There’s a thousand in it for the one of you 
that can turn him up.” 

“He’s real young, ain’t he?” Pierce in- 
quired. 

“Round nineteen or twenty some- 
wheres,”’ said the sheriff. 

“H’m!’’theforemanmurmured. “ Young 
things, thataway, areappealin’. We couldn’t 
draw bounty on-no colt. There ain’t any 
of us has seen him.” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“No,” he said; ‘I surmised you hadn’t. 
Has he got enough the start of us to make 
it across the line before we could overhaul 
him?” 

“Unless he’s loitered considerable, he 
ought to have made it across some three 
days back,” Pierce estimated. 

The sheriff grinned. 

“We're pretty hot onto him, I take it,’”’ 
he conjectured. ‘‘But we’re some played 
out ourselves, so we’ll lay over here till 
sunup.” 

Iv 
HEN Millie Powers, after a year’s ab- 
sence, came home for a two-month 
vacation, there was no Patches waiting in 
the corral to wear her saddle; nor did she 
catch a glimpse of the truant mare during 
her stay at home. 

She stood one morning in the yard. Her 
departure was but a week removed and she 
gazed pensively at the blue outlines of the 
distant mountains, her mood a mixture of 
glad anticipation of another year among the 
friends she had made in school and a sense 
of loneliness at her approaching separation 
from parents and friends at home. The 
home ranch was deserted save for a few 
Mexican servants. The most of the Box 8 
hands were up in those distant blue hills 
where her father’s cows had been thrown 
for the summer. Her father himself was out 
somewhere on the range; her mother had 
driven to Solaro for the day; and the girl, 
having elected to remain at home, grew 
lonely. She was about to bury herself in a 
book when she observed a lone rider ap- 
proaching. 

A smile tugged at the corners of her 
mouth. During the first few weeks after 
her return the ranch had been flooded with 
male visitors who had dropped in upon one 
pretext or another. 

Since then such visits had declined to 
the vanishing point. Her father, whom she 
feared not at all, had been somewhat mysti- 
fied by this influx, then had divined that his 
daughter was no longer a child, but was 
budding into young womanhood, and he 
had issued an edict. 

“Confound all these half-baked grub 
liners that come slinking round here!”’’ he 
had flared. “I’ve got higher aims for you 
than any out-at-the-heel cow hand, girl, 
and don’t forget it. I’ll scatter this bunch 
of ranch-yard roosters.” 

“But, dad,” she had objected mildly, 
“they’re all good fun, and I can’t be un- 
friendly to them. Why should I?” 

“You be just as friendly as you please. 
Treat ’em like hand-raised pets. It ain’t 
your operations but theirs that I’m aim- 
ing to cramp,” he had said. “Whatever 
unfriendliness crops up will come from me. 
Smile on ’em all impartial, and I’ll be just 
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as unbiased in the way I converse with 
them myself. Don’t you fret.” 

She hadn’t fretted. Instead she had ac- 
corded her friendly smile to all comers. And 
Powers, as good as his word, had developed 
a custom of conversing with each man who 
called often, demanding what the this-and- 
that business it was that brought him so 
frequently to the Box 8 Ranch. 

The rider proved to be a stranger. He 
doffed his hat and smiled down upon her, 
a frank engaging smile. 

“’Mornin’, ma’am,”’ he greeted. “‘I was 
wondering if you could stake me to a bite 
of breakfast.”’ 

“Surely,” she said. ‘‘Step down off your 
horse and I’ll fix you something.” 

“Don’t go to any bother,’’ he urged, dis- 
mounting and loosening the cinches. ‘Just 
a slice or two of bread an’ meat to eat on 
my way will put me in fine shape.” 

“Tt won’t be any bother,” she said. 
“Come in.”’ 

He followed her into the ranch house and 
she motioned him to a comfortable chair in 
the big living room. 

“Rest yourself while I get a bite ready,” 
she instructed. 

A Mexican woman, the household cook, 
was engaged at some task in the kitchen, 
but the girl dismissed her. The man fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen. 

“T didn’t aim to trouble you,” he in- 
sisted. ‘‘Don’t stop to cook up anything. 
A cold snack will answer fine.”’ 

But the girl busied herself at the stove, 
and as she worked she uncorked her friend- 
liness upon her guest. It won him instantly. 
Her fresh young beauty warmed him. The 
girl found herself enjoying his genial grin. 
Youth called to youth, a spark was struck, 
and without either of them knowing just 
why, a certain shy restraint seemed to de- 
scend like a curtain between them. The 
boy spoke diffidently of his past, impelled 
to tell her something of himself, relating 
the fact that he had knocked round many a 
cow camp with his father until his parent 
had died a few years before, these having 
been the only homes he had known. 

“T was a mascot, sort of, round the bunk 
houses as a kid,” he said. “‘It must be great 
to have a nice settled place like this to live 
hele 

“Yes,” she agreed. “Are you stopping 
round these parts?” 

He slowly shook his head. 

“Up till yesterday I was riding for the 
T Bar Z. I rode most all night, except for 
stopping over for a few hours to let my 
horse rest up and pick around a bit near a 
spring seep where there was a mite of grass. 
I aimed to head due south, but changed my 
mind and angled southwest instead.” 

The girl presently placed before him a 
steak and gravy, hot biscuits, jam and 
coffee, topped off with a generous wedge of 
pie. She sat across from him as he ate, her 
face cupped between her palms, elbows rest- 
ing on the table. 

“That was one elegant bait,’’ he compli- 
mented as he finished. ‘‘The best I’ve set 
up to for many a moon. Thanks a lot. Ill 
have to be toddling along now.” 

But he did not go. Instead they sat in 
the living room and conversed. She told 
him of her life at school and showed him a 
book of pictures, snapshots of various 
groups of school friends. On one page there 
was an excellent likeness of herself, and just 
as they reached that point in the book she 
excused herself and went into an adjoining 
room. When she returned he had closed 
the book and replaced it on the table, say- 
ing that he had finished it. Eventually, 
after a stay of two hours, he sought his 
horse where the animal foraged at a feed 
rack. 

“T’ll maybe be back this way sometime,’’ 
he said as he tightened the cinches. 

“Yes, do,” she invited. 

Then he rode away to the south. She 
swiftly entered the house, turned to a page 
in the book of snapshots, found one of them 
missing, smiled and stood looking out the 
window. She saw her father accost him a 
few hundred yards from the house. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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School Nays 
are mill days 


Today, more shan ever before, 
the schools of the country are 
serving milk to/ children at the 
school. Generally it is served in 
the original, sterilized bottle with 
Stone’s Straws. Straws prevent 
gulping, th hereby aiding digestion. 


In the home, ag well as at school, 
serve milk and other cold drinks 
with Stone’s Straws. Made and 
packed entirely by machinery, 
they are absolutely sanitary. 
Used in the best homes every- 
where, and at all Soda Fountains 
and refreshment stands. 


Get a convenient Home Package 
—several weeks’ supply—at your 
druggist’s, 10c: If your druggist 
cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. and 
we will see that you are supplied 
at once. ke | 


The HONE | tone Straw@ 


EXCLUSIVE) MANUFACTURERS 
GENERAL OFFICES—WASHINGTON, D.C 
i FACTORIES: 

WASHINGTON. 0. C {eg 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Get the Nome Package 
at your Druggist’s LOf 
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bricked 


Here is the roof Richardson recommends — 


It makes a rich-looking, substantial home, 
this popular mottled brown brick of 
rough texture—with the right roof and 
trim colors. 


But try to picture the house illus- 
trated above with a drab colored roof, 
or one too bright in tone. The effect 
would be ruined! 


A wise choice of roof and trim colors, 
on the other hand, makes it one of the 
most attractive homes you could imagine. 


For there lies your greatest oppor- 
tunity to add to the outward beauty of 
any home. 


On such a house Richardson recom- 
mends this color scheme. A roof of an- 
tique brown, a brown as rich and mellow 
as age-old brick—of heather purple, the 
purple of distant hillsides—and of opal, 
where jade green slate flakes, combined 
with the rare weathered brown, add a 
touch of cooler color. Here is a roof 
that blends right in with the house itself, 
both in texture and color. And notice 
how skillfully the roof-colors are re- 
flected in the green trim and purple- 
blue shutters. Details like this are the 
making of a beautiful effect. 

And they are new, the colors that 
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form this roof, never before available in 
a roof of moderate cost. 


Other rich blends of color 


This is only one of the beautiful effects 
you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on different types 
of homes. 


The onyx roof, for example, is unusu- 
ally attractive on a white Colonial home 


50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Koof is built of Super- 
Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson 
felt. Its waterproofing is Viskalt — 99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection against 
weather and fire. 

This roof gives the maximum roof value 
at a moderate price. It is economical to 
lay and equally good for new or over-the- 

old-roof jobs 


trimmed in green. And the new heather 
and blue shingles form just the roof for 
a gray stucco house. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new Richardson 
colorings. 


With them you can make the roof one 
of the most effective units of your dec- 
orative scheme. One of them can give 
your home just the distinction and charm 
you have always wanted it to have. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet. 


It is called, What Color for the Roof? 


In it, there is page after page of beau- 
tiful homes in different architectural 
styles, all in color to show the most 
tasteful effects in body, trim and roof 
combinations. Interestingly explained, 
too, are the principles of all good color 
schemes. 

And with the Richardson Harmonizer 
which it contains you can see the com- 
plete effect of 54 different roof and house 
combinations. 


The price of the book and Harmonizer 


a 


is 25c. Send the coupon belo 


SOPY: See the new colors 
your dealer’s 
Your nearest dealer in build 
rials can show you these ando 
tiful Multicrome Roofs. Hi 
you, too, why the points met 
the panel at the left make th 
lasting. e 
Dea.ers: Write us about s¢ 
Richardson franchise for you 


Ye RICHARDSON CO? 
Lockland (Cincinnati) ¢ 


250 W. 57th St., New York ( 
Chicago ~~) 
New Orleans 


I 
63 Albany St., Ca 
(Boston) 


ba 4 
eee 
Zellerbac! 

San Francis 


SSS 


The Richardson ©! 
Lockland, Ohio, 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). St 
new booklet,‘ What Color for the Roo: 


Address soc iis.0 00 > o0se4 oii sees 


Check here for free booklet, 
ba A Richardson Product for’ Every 
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“Charlie Thorne said to tell you how sorry 
he was not to see you.” 

“Yes?” the girl queried indifferently. 

Charlie Thorne, having sold his small 
‘but prosperous outfit, had elected to ex- 
change range life for town enterprise. He 
owned and operated the Solaro Trading 
Company, a flourishing general merchan- 
dise establishment, owned stock in the 
Solaro Bank and was one of its directors. 
His other interests were varied and he was 
enterprising and resourceful. Taking -him 
by and large, Thorne was a substantial 
citizen, moderately popular with all ele- 
ments of the inhabitants of the Solaro 
country and there was little that could be 
said of him that was not in his favor, ex- 
cept that he possessed a caustic tongue and 
was somewhat overbearing. 

To Powers, Thorne seemed vaguely em- 
blematic of the successful future which he 
had in mind for his daughter. At least he 
was sufficiently representative of Powers’ 
ideas to render his presence at the Box 8 
unobjectionable and he was one of the few 
whose visits had not been discouraged. 

Millie Powers, too, had found him lik- 
able. She had in fact rather enjoyed his 
attentions. Perhaps it was only the fact 
that her opinionated father took no ex- 
ceptions to Thorne’s frequent trips to the 
Box 8 while frowning upon all others who 
would venture, coupled with the age-old 
rebellion of youth against overmuch regu- 
lation by its elders, that led her to reply 
tartly to her father’s statement that Thorne 
would be riding out to spend the following 
day at the Box 8. Or perhaps it was merely 
for the reason that youth will have its 
dreams and that she had been sitting with a 
snapshot book upon her knees, opened at a 
page from which one picture was notice- 
ably absent, while she gazed pensively to- 
ward the choppy country off to the south. 
It was upon this train of musings that her 
father chose to intrude his clumsy pleasant- 
ries pertaining to Thorne’s prospective 
visit, and it reacted instantly to Thorne’s 
disadvantage. 

“Damn Thorne!” she replied. 

Powers, his own life since infancy having 
been spent among those to whom pro- 
fanity is used casually by way of punc- 
tuation, nevertheless was inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“Now that kind of talk comes from asso- 
ciating with loose-mouthed cow hands like 
I’ve been trying to shield you from,’ her 
father complained. 

She rose and threw her arms about him, 
laughing and giving his big frame an affec- 
tionate squeeze. 

“That kind of talk comes from associat- 
ing round with sweet-mouthed young girls 
like you’ve been so impressed with when 
you came to visit me at school,’’ she cor- 
rected. “‘You wouldn’t think of swearing 
within hearing distance of them, would 
you, dad? No more than any cow hand in 
Solaro would unburden himself of any pro- 
fanity within earshot of me.” 

“What have you got against Thorne?”’ 

Powers asked. 
. “Not one thing in this world,” she de- 
clared. Then, as if by way of an after- 
thought in defense of her original remark, 
she added, ‘‘ Except that he bores me.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, Thorne did not bore 
her. He was not the type of human to 
bore any other, even though he might 
anger them. 

However, in view of the train of cireum- 
stances that preceded his visit, she felt im- 
pelled to withhold a large proportion of her 
customary bubbling friendliness during his 
day at the Box 8. 

The day prior to her departure she sat 
again with the opened book of snapshots. 

“‘Whatever happened down there, dad?’’ 
she presently inquired. ‘‘What had he 
done? And did they ever catch him, or did 
he get across the line?”’ 

‘Down where? Catch who?” Powers 
inquired. 

“You know—that tall boy who stopped 
here for a meal,” she explained; ‘‘and the 
sheriff’s: posse from Morello came through 
after him.” 
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“Oh,”’ said Powers, endeavoring to re- 
call the incident, “that fellow. I recollect 
now. I don’t know as I ever heard just 
what he had been up to, or if they catched 
him. Likely they did. I hope so.’ 

“T hope they didn’t,” the girl declared. 


Vv 


HE big paint horse, questing back over 

the course of the chase, reassembled his 
band, the places of the few that failed to 
return being filled by other mares that had 
become separated from their respective 
droves, and the ceaseless hunt for water 
wasresumed. White Blanket gained daily in 
knowledge. He frequently sighted water— 
broad shimmering lakes that beckoned; 
but his elders paid no heed, for the Solaro 
Desert was subject to daily mirages. When 
the band happened to travel toward these 
phantom lakes the water receded. These 
queer manifestations taught the colt to rely 
more and more upon the infallibility of his 
sense of smell and less upon his powers of 
vision. His sensitive nostrils could detect 
the presence of water or mud at a distance 
of a mile or more if the wind was right, but 
these elusive visions which his eyes told him 
were extensive bodies of water carried no 
scent of moisture. 

This search for water also taught him the 
story of the trails. If the mustangs fol- 
lowed a trail that grew fainter, with diverg- 
ing arteries branching off on either hand, it 
was leading away from a water hole and 
would eventually play out altogether. If, 
on the contrary, it grew more clearly de- 
fined as each side trail led into it, then it 
was destined eventually to lead to a deep- 
rutted main thoroughfare, perhaps a foot 
in depth, worn by the hoofs of countless 
generations of thirsty animals that had 
single-filed to water. In this parched and 
arid country all trails converged at the 
water holes. But now, after a protracted 
drought, the trails led them to the depres- 
sions; but the water had dried up. Later 
the colt learned that in the vicinity of 
streams all trails converged at feasible 
fords, while in the mountains they followed 
the route of least resistance and led to 
passes that afforded the easiest crossings 
through the lowest saddles in the ridges, or 
out of cafions by way of the most pro- 
nounced notches at their heads. Without 
consciously assorting such things, he ac- 
quired a very definite knowledge of just 
what character of country he would find 
ahead along the course of any trail upon 
which he set his feet. 

The drought had forced most of the mus- 
tang bands from the lower area of the 
Solaro Desert and they had taken to the 
higher country, the rolling foothills and 
broad sloping mesas that formed an inter- 
mediate link between the low country and 
the base of the Cusilla Mountains that 
stood etched against the turquoise of the 
southern sky. 

The big paint horse had a wholesome fear 
of entering either the mesa country or the 
main bulk of the Cusilla range of hills. 
Rather than face their dangers, he elected 
to run the risk of watering in Green Floor, 
a gulch so named from the profusion of 
springs which supplied a quantity of mois- 
ture sufficient to floor the bottoms with a 
carpet of crisp green grass. 

A V-shaped flat led to the notch that 
was the mouth of Green Floor. This open- 
ing took the shape of a deep gorge that 
separated two flat-topped expanses that 
formed the next higher tier of benches. It 
widened into a goodly valley of perhaps 
three miles in length and half that distance 
across at the widest point, boxed in on 
every hand by sandrock walls. The bot- 
toms were accessible by way of the gulch at 
the mouth or by means of a score of stock 
trails that led down through various breaks 
in the sandrock rims. 

After two waterless days, White Blanket’s 
sire herded his band toward Green Floor. 
He did not enter the gulch, but mounted 
to the flat bench that flanked its southern 
extremity. Throughout half the night the 
wild horses prowled along this right-hand 
rim of the valley. No twinkling night fire, 
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For the sake of your furni- 
ture —to say nothing of the 
life of your floors and the 
' peace of your nerves —do 
let easy-rolling Bassicks 


move every chair, table, 
chest and bed—and, of 
course —the tea wagon. 


How willingly Bassicks 
roll, how quickly, how 
smoothly, and yet —how 
silently. No wonder all good 
furniture has them and all 
good hardware dealers sell 
them. Good housekeepers 
will have nothing else. 


Bassick sis 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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“Lorraine of the Lions” 
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“Lorraine of the Lions,”’ 


one of Universal’s ‘‘White List,” is 
a picture at once so unusual and startling, 
so fantastic and powerful, as to warrant 
an evening of the most sensational en- 
tertainment. The splendidly conceived, 
and written, story involves a circus which 
is shipwrecked, and only the owner’s 
daughter and the animals are saved and 
cast into a jungle. Lorraine wins the friend- 
ship of the animals and the scenes which 
show their lives on 
the desert island are 
remarkable in the 
extreme. 


In this pic- 
ture NORMAN 
KERRY is starred 
with PATSY RUTH 
MILLER and the 
production was in 
the capable hands of 
Edward Sedgwick 
who was responsible 
for most of HOOT 
GIBSON’S suc- 
cesses. Manyofthe 
scenes baffle description, notably the 
shipwreck, the scenes in the jungle, the 
actions of a big gorilla which protects 
Lorraine from many dangers, and the sub- 
sequent scenes after Lorraine is brought 
to civilization and made over. A beautiful 
love-story runs through the picture. I am 
very anxious to learn your opinion of the 
production as a whole. ° 


REGINALD DENNY is mak- 
ing a mighty big hit in ‘‘7’11 Show 
You the Town.’’ Don’t forget to see it. 
Also be sure to see him in ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead’’ with his motor-Pullman 
which contains all the conveniences and 
luxuries of a modern millionaire’s home. 


PATSY RUTH MILLER 


The finest theatres in Amer- 
ica—and abroad 
—are buying 
Universal’s “White 
List’’—54 pictures 
which do not con- 
tain a blush or an 
averted look. Take 
all the children to 
see Universals and 
be sure they will 
find them whole- 
some and enjoyable. 
Universal is making 
“whole-family” pic- 
tures, yet invest- 
ing them with the 
“punch” and the spirit which Americans 
enjoy. 


Recommended to your con- 


sideration: ‘‘The Teaser’’ with 
LAURA LA PLANTE and PAT O’MAL- 
LEY; ‘‘Siege’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI 
and EUGENE O’BRIEN ;“SpookRanch’’ 
with HOOT GIBSON; the fantastic mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘The Phantom of the Opera’’ 
with LON CHANEY ; “ The Homemaker” 
with ALICE JOYCE and CLIVE BROOK 
and Rex Beach’s ‘‘The Goose Woman’’ 


with JACK PICKFORD and LOUISE 


DRESSER. 
(Carl faemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Would you like an autographed photograph of Reginald 
Denny? One will be sent you onreceipt of 10c instamps. 
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NORMAN KERRY 


730 Fifth Aves ree York en 
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no trace of smoke or of man scent was 
borne on the breeze, and eventually the 
mustangs descended by way of a stock 
trail, drank their fill and lingered to erop 
the succulent green grass. For a space of 
three weeks they visited Green Floor 
nightly, but not on every night did they 
descend to water. On several occasions 
fires flared in the bottoms, or the odor of 
dying embers, even though the men who 
had kindled the fires had departed, instilled 
in the mustangs an uneasiness far too great 
to permit of their venturing down to the 
floor of the valley. Green Floor was a 
favorite stopping place for all riders of the 
Solaro, as it afforded an ideal night camp, 
and as a consequence it was little frequented 
by mustangs. 

Eventually they were kept away from 
water for two successive nights by the 
presence of men, and upon venturing down 
at noon of the third day they were fired 
upon by a man who had concealed himself 
in the bottoms. 

The jarring reports filled the valley from 
rim to rim as the mustangs mounted a trail 
that angled up the face of a sandrock wall, 
the heavy balls flattening against the rocks. 
One mare floundered to her knees, then 
pitched from the ledge. 

When they had attained the crest and 
passed beyond the range of the concealed 
rifleman the stallion marshaled his sub- 
jects and drove them toward the foothills. 
The character of the landscape changed as 
they mounted higher into the hills. There 
were scattering stands of juniper and pifion 
pine, while the breaks were clothed with a 
dense growth of scrub oak, shot through 
with open ridges and broad sloping mesas. 
The choppy nature of the country and the 
cover afforded by the brush combined to 
render ambush or approach far easier than 
in the flat country. The stallion did not 
tarry long in this intermediate strip, but 
mounted into the heart of the main chain 
of the Cusillas. Here the sidehills were 
covered with dense jungles of spruce, the 
plateaus with open stands of yellow pine 
and close-growing silvery aspens. The wild 
horses lived in this heavily timbered coun- 
try much after the fashion of the mule 
deer. Few of their fellows ranged here, as a 
heavily timbered region that shuts off the 
view in all directions is little to the liking of 
amustang. In reality they were safer here 
than in the foothills, bedding in the timber 
by day, and the approach of danger was 
always heralded long before the rider was 
aware of their presence. 

There were several line camps strung out 
through the Cusillas, occupied by riders 
whose duty it was to prevent Solaro cows 
from drifting down the southern slope of 
the hills; but few of them had even so 
much as a glimpse of the mustangs. Usu- 
ally they became aware of the presence of 
the wild horses only by the sound of their 
departure, the smashing of brush and clatter 
of hoofs as the mustangs took flight down 
some timbered slope. 

Thus the drought was directly responsible 
for the fact that White Blanket covered a 
wide variety of country his first year. He 
adapted himself readily to each altered 
condition, becoming as much at home in 
the cool moist shade of the forested slopes 
as he had formerly felt in the glaring aridity 
of the Solaro Desert. 

Late summer rains set in and the low 
country freshened. Grass took a new start. 
But, though there was ample moisture to 
nourish the hardy vegetation of the des- 
ert, there was insufficient precipitation to 
cause surface drainage. No freshets filled 
the potholes in the beds of arroyos; the 
earthen-floored tanks in the shallow draws 
were still dry, crusted white with alkaline 
deposit. Nevertheless, the paint horse, 
weary of forest life, marshaled his band and 
set forth for the low country. There was 
still another type of desert watering place, 
and the stallion began his search for vats— 
erosion-worn depressions in the sandrocks. 
Such rainfall as fell into these stone-floored 
reservoirs was not absorbed from below by 
porous earth, the only outlet being by 
means of evaporation from above. 
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Eventually the heavy rains filled the 
arroyos with seething yellow floods and 
every tank and pothole was bank full, 
but meanwhile the white-blanket colt had 
learned the location of every sandrock vat 
in the whole Solaro country. He was a 
much-trayeled young horse. The mustang 
bands came down from the foothills. Later, 
when the higher expanses of the Cusillas 
were a solid glare of white, the stockmen 
gathered their cows from the hills and 
brought them down to the winter range. 

Throughout that winter and the next 
White Blanket’s life differed but little, save 
for the fact that he emerged from the first 
phase of his existence, that of absolute de- 
pendence upon his mother. When he was 
something more than a year old her solici- 
tude waned. By the time he had attained 
the age of eighteen months her indifference 
had become quite pronounced. She flat- 
tened her ears and scored him with her 
teeth when his attentions worried her. 
They soon became entirely estranged. His 
dependence was now merely that of de- 
pending upon the movements of the band 
as a whole, since his life had been spent in 
that fashion and he knew no other. During 
the few months prior to his second birthday, 
White Blanket was increasingly conscious 
of his father’s latent hostility. Eventually 
there came a day when the stallion laid his 
ears and made a rush for the two-year-old 
colt, his eyes rolling venomously. There 
was no mistaking his purpose and White 
Blanket fled for his life. 

He was now thrown upon his own re- 
sources, exiled from the ranks of his own 
former associates; but for a while he still 
feit dependent upon the movements of the 
band, following the line of march; but 
whenever he dared venture within a hun- 
dred yards of the mares the stallion whistled 
his challenge and charged forth to chase 
him. It was during this trying period of 
readjustment that he experienced the worst 
ordeal of his life. 

By far the greater part of the mustangs 
were small. Tough they were, and tireless, 
but so undersized as to find small favor in 
the eyes of the riders of Solaro, the very 
nature of whose work demanded mounts of 
greater size. However, there was a certain 
percentage of fine big animals among these 
mustang bands, horses that would make 
ideal mounts if brought under the dominion 
of man. The pinto stallion was one of these. 

A half dozen of Carson’s riders made 
camp at Medicine Vats, and at sunset one 
of the men surveyed an extensive flat. 
Several bands of mustangs were scattered 
about it, among them the pinto’s charges. 

“Let’s lay over and relay that bunch,” 
he suggested to his companions. ‘‘That 
calico stud is one great horse, and we can 
pick up that Patches mare of Millie Pow- 
ers’ and dab a noose on White Blanket 
while we’re at it. She’s dead set to get that 
colt.” 

Before daylight the riders entered the 
choppy hills that flanked the flat, each lead- 
ing an extra horse, and deployed themselves 
at various strategic points over a wide 
stretch of country. Then the one man who 
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had remained at Medicine y 
sight of the mustangs, 

The stallion had been on 
dawn, knowing that riderg 
around; but instead of fleej 
had held his ground in th 
flat, where he could see f{ 
direction. 

Every wild horse on th 
the approach of the ri 
fell in behind the pin 
tanced the horseman a 
miles, then neared a wa 
gulping a few mouthf 
resuming their flight. 
man darted from the m 
surged down upon them 
caused them to alter 
east. 

White Blanket still 
hind the others out o} 
for his sire. Before the k 
next water hole two colts } 
hind. A third rider cut in 
One of the older mares w; 
dropped back and for fiy 
and neck with White B 
noticed that the gap bet 
those ahead had widened m 
forged ahead. 

The fourth man to cut i 
observed the fifty-yard i 
White Blanket and the 
that the long chase had to 
two-year-old was one of t 
of the band that had bee 
ture, and the rider beli 
White Blanket he coul 
roping distance. He let 
bore down upon the you 
stead of lessening the gap 
and his quarry, the distan 
Blanket and the mustangs 
lessened perceptibly. 

The wild horses were lag 
long drive and the rider press 
White Blanket passed 
other. .Two speeding s 
and a rangy calico mare, 
drew ahead of the others. — 
form forged ahead and th 
astonishment. The tw 
had thought played out 
others and followed on aft 
speed and endurance he h 

Hour after hour White 
ahead. Two young mares 
behind him. He ran desperately, ¥ 
terror in his heart. Always some 
thundering down upon him. His¢ 
bloodshot and foam specked his co 
ently there was but one mare 


' Each time, just as he had dista 


rider, another appeared to take | 
and so on throughout that whol 
day. Then the other mare, badlys 
still running gamely, fell still fa 
hind and veered off to one side. 
nightfall a horseman pressed cl 
White Blanket; the gap narro\ 
hundred yards, eighty, then fifty, 
galvanic current of terror coursed 
the mustang’s tired muscles. 
sponded and lifted him to great 
He drew up on his parents; incl 
he crept alongside. Then he wa 
them by a length. The rider fail 
tain to within roping distance, ant 
pulled up his mount the big stallio 
calico mare ran but a few hundi 
before they halted and stood watt 
exhausted to move farther unless! 
suer should advance. But the two 
did not stop. He slowed his gait, | 
long as the man could see in th 
light, White Blanket was still mo 
he was heading straight south to 
dark bulk of the Cusilla hills. T 
painted stallion was seen no mo! 
Solaro Desert for many a month 
on the summer range in the timb: 
nesses of the high Cusillas reporte 
had been sighted twice during th 
and that he lived alone in thé 
forested slopes after the fashion 
wary old buck. 
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HE best tire you can‘buy will wear 
out sometime. That’s why you carry 
a spare. Similarly, the little Schrader 
Valve Inside that holds the air in your 
tires will wear out in time. Wonderful 
as it is, it will not last forever. 
A wise precaution is to renew the valve 
insides on all your tires, including the 
spare, at least once a year. It will take 


Every Schrader Valve Cap 
has a slotted top which 
makes removal and re- 
placement of Schrader 
Valve Insides a quick, easy 


job. 


Do this at least once a year 


but a few minutes, and then you'll be all 
set for many thousands of miles of cate- 
free travel. 

Schrader Valve Insides are put up five 
in a small red and blue patented metal 
box, which keeps them clean and free 
from tension and wear until ready for 
use. They cost 30 cents for a box of five 
—at more than 100,000 accessory stores. 


A. SCHRADER: SON, Inc, BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


‘adicr 


etek: of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES | — TIRE GAUGES 
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STOP IT 


Yourself —75¢ 


You can stop leaks, one or 
more, in your radiator or any- 
where in your car’s cooling 
system easily, quickly, per- 


i manently. Also prevent other 


leaks from developing. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. 
Will not clog circulation or 
do other damage. That’s why 
substitutes are dangerous. 
Demand the genuine Warner 


# Liquid Solder. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, write us 
direct. 


f WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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weakened in precisely the right place to 
make sitting in it more restful. About as 
often as an old man is barbered, this chair is 
rubbed up and the faces of the ladies pol- 
ished; but it is never moved from the corner 
beside the fireplace. I have observed that 
the elderly men who come here invariably 
choose it as their resting place. There is a 
huge couch beneath a long row of casement 
windows on the living porch which has 
enticed some of the stiffest, most elegant 
people known to modern society in this 
section to relax upon it and fall asleep, 
when by all the rules of polite conversation 
they should have been erect and vocal. 

This is boasting—I admit it—but not of 
my possessions. I am simply showing the 
kind of mind I have toward a house, to fill 
it with snares of peace and good will what- 
ever happens to art. It is not a bad idea. 
You excite less criticism and confer more 
happiness. It cannot be done by an in- 
terior decorator. He has an expensive eye 
and a furniture collector’s intellect. 

By the same token, I have declined the 
services of a landscape gardener. My idea 
of a landscape is a good deal of it, prefer- 
ably green, and merely frilled with flowers, 
with the trees of an original forest sur- 
rounding the whole thing. I planted my 
flowers years ago, perennials, with much 
the same mind the Lord had when He said 
to the original creatures and little leaves, 
“Be fruitful and multiply.” They do. 
Poppies, peonies, gladioli, phlox, dianthus, 
snapdragons, like good hardy people of the 
soil in bloom, making a thousand wreaths 
of loveliness around this green hill in their 
seasons. No wet-nursing to keep them alive 
during a drought, no coddling to preserve 
them through the winter. They die down 
as we do, and come again, as we shall do. 

During these first years here I was near 
the verge of happiness, at least by anticipa- 
tion. If my mind could have rested I 
might have made it; but what with writing 
a book or two every year, conducting the 
farm and building everything from barns to 
stone walls that popped into my head, I 
lacked the leisure to be glad. 

It seems to me now that I indulged in too 
much self-expression without looking for 
the reward of gratified vanity such persons 
usually crave. Comparatively few people 
have ever seen this valley or know what has 
been accomplished here. I have occupied it 
much as I shall presently occupy my grave, 
alone, but doubtless with a great deal more 
activity than the narrow confines of a grave 
with a tombstone over you can possibly 
afford. 

T cannot think what made me so furiously 
industrious laying scenes so rarely to be 
praised. As to that, we must always won- 
der why the Lord required such limitless 
spaces for His creation and made so many 
unintelligible stars. Fewer would have 
been rarer and shown to a better advan- 
tage. And what measly sight-seers of the 
heavens we make, always snooping and 
squinting at His handiwork without being 
able to find out anything about it, with no 
mind to comprehend the glory of these 
populous heavens. 

There must be another audience some- 
where. Surely the Almighty has had more 
encouragement than we could give Him, 
more inspiration than our pathetically in- 
adequate existence affords Him. I am so 
religious at times that I can conceive of a 
great council chamber of creators located 
upon one of the grander stars between 
burning suns. Not that I crave more than 
one Lord to serve. When we consider the 
Ten Commandments and the rules laid 
down for our obedience in the Scriptures of 
our Jehovah, it is apparent that no man 
could serve more than one God; but in cer- 
tain moods one likes to speculate in gods 
by way of the most gallant and adventur- 
ous spiritual exercise. 

The thing that confounds and depresses 
me is, Why are so many of us born? Why 
is there so much of everything anyhow, 
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when we can understand and use so little of 
anything? And what strange madness is 
this in us which perpetually compels us to 
add to the sum total of everything? I have 
had fearful thoughts along this line—the 
dreadful fate we are under to keep on 
thinking and doing, because if we stop 
something happens to us, a slow and mon- 
strous decay. 

And at the end of it all, poor old Solo- 
mon—after he had been King of Jerusalem 
and had ruled a long time, after he had 
built his golden temple and won his repu- 
tation for being the wisest man—sitting 
in his royal robes, tired of his crown, tired 
of his wisdom, calling to us down the ages, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

He gives this conclusion a note of au- 
thority by signing it, “‘Thus saith the 
Preacher.”’ But I have always felt that if 
Solomon had been a better man he might 
have been a better preacher. Like father, 
like son. David was a fine, true singer of 
the hearts of men; but I cannot think he 
set a good example for Solomon in his youth, 
which accounts for the depressing wisdom 
he acquired by living. 

I never take one of these headers in 
spiritual speculations, however, without 
falling to pieces afterward. I seem to suf- 
fer from some kind of nervous prostration 
of the soul. In these ailing moods no wise 
man or great divine could comfort me. I 
am longing to hear the Word preached by 
a simple man who has lived a good little life 
and who can pray like a child. It is like 
taking the shortest, narrowest path back 
home by faith. 

I never have believed it is a far journey 
to the real kingdom of heaven. If you start 
off with great preparations for a long pil- 
grimage, you may be sure you have missed 
your way. There is in the heart of every 
man a fair and lovely land, never betrayed 
by his transgressions, never sold to the 
world and never darkened by mortal wis- 
dom. I have been there sometimes, an 
ineffable place. As a child I lived there. 

These little old preachers mentioned a 
while ago are the only pastors of the chil- 
dren we have been, left among us. They do 
not know us now, they are not acquainted 
with the world in which we have learned 
so much; but they know where every man’s 
land of Canaan lies, and they have only one 
Rock of Ages tune that leads to it. 

Looking back, we can see how smart we 
were when at the time we simply followed 
some instinct in the right direction. 

For years I went on trying to create my 
own little kingdom of heaven here behind 
these hills. 
eye, very deceptive in its loveliness and 
silence. I had sense enough to keep the 
world out, which was not difficult, since I 
have never been one of those popular 
writers whose doorsill the people seek. 
And I was rarely tempted out into tho 
world. 

This impresses me now as the most re- 
markable circumstance of all, how without 
taking thought I have avoided the con- 
science of the modern woman, which is a 
very sensitive, diligent and unhappy con- 
science. I seem to have lost step with my 
sex. No one honors more than I do the sin- 
cerity of their purpose to reform, improve 
and save the world. But I mistrust their 
judgment. I particularly mistrust their 
power to achieve their own wills. We have 
always been dominated in mind and con- 
duct by men. We have never been free 
moral agents, nor even immoral ones. Cast 
your eye about and you will always see the 
string some man pulls to move the puppet 
we are. 

However it may appear to others I do not 
know, but to me women seem to be more 
completely under the dominion of men 
than ever before. The difference is that 
formerly we were managed or milaninaged 
by our husbands and fathers; now it takes a 
whole political party to turn us about and 
use us for their honor and glory; but they 


A place visible to the naked 


do it. If anyone calls atte 
amendments and laws we ha 
mental in getting on the statys 
call your attention to the fact # 
of the individual woman 
The wife signs away her 
usual if the husband needs 
ers have less influence t 
upon the character and eo 
sons. The only political 
have is by adding themselye 
subordinate positions to t 
parties. Never were there, 
maidens to politicians in th 
a less elevating service than 
trodden ‘‘ widow indeed” wh 
to wash the feet of saint 
male saints. They are now 4 
life, but men control pub 
watch the atoms spin. i 

The trouble is we can pass no ar 
to the Constitution that will ¢ 
own nature. | 

How well I understand the pr 
of that young woman delegat 
Democratic convention recently 
New York! | 

No one will deny the frequent 
made through the press that tt 
delegates in this convention we 
mirable body of women, but thos 
most familiar with the attribut 
men call admirable women will | 
very grave doubts about whether 
any more to do than they were 
the final choice and nomination 0 
Davis as our presidential candid: 
was the very creditable perfor 
the convention. 

If the women in it had been eq 
emergency, they might at least 
sisted upon a physical examinat 
contending candidates. This wi 
eliminated some of the econtestan 
and decently, as we bury the deat 
so much scandal and with less the 
expense incurred in getting rid 
Right now we do not know w 
livers and kidneys of Coolidge 
are sound.” But when we cor 
casualties in the White House du 
ing men depleted in health an 
this is as important an issue 
nominating convention as any 
their respective platforms. More 
these give way anyhow later 
pressure. But when the man 
sickly the chances are ten to 0 
not survive the intolerable burd 
assumed, and this is always 2 
tragedy. 

The ineffective person is al 
shrewdest critic of those who st 
ever blindly, to achieve. I seem 
to that class, but I am so locat 
sake of discretion, not for purpo 
cism. 

I do a bit of haphazard votini 
then for the purifying of my P) 
ventional conscience, much as ¢ 
a prayer without believing the 1 
his petition. I know the cards ! 
stacked and the successful can 
that office has been predestined. 
fash myself into a state of enth 
animosity over an election. 

The most significant evidence 
the political importance of won 
change in the character of my 
Formerly it consisted entirely 
from admiring readers or indigna 
of my books, or from those kit 
folk who are one’s dearest friem 
one never beholds their faces. T 
by way of clasping hands with } 
changing confidences with you. | 
a political campaign opens, I sup! 
woman receives as many letters 
had written a particularly appea 
Every candidate from the coron 
the more iridescent eloquent ’ 
wants to be a congressman ° 
writes to solicit our votes. : 
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All America Demands- 
Comfort Without Waste; Beauty Without Extravagance; 
: | and Chrysler Six Results 
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The Chrysler Six meets the new American demand for 
comfort without waste, for highest quality without exces- 
sive cost, for exceptional beauty without extravagance. 
Women, especially, are enthusiastic about these Chrysler 
qualities. 


Always in the lead in body style as in engineering, the 
Chrysler Six today reveals more graceful contours than 
ever. 


These new bodies by Fisher are forerunners of the new 
trend in motor car architecture. The rear body lines are 
lower and more curved, and this richer design is further 
enhanced by animated and tasteful blendings of new and 
attractive colors. 


Just as the Chrysler Six demonstrates that ponderousness 
is not necessary to genuine motor car beauty and roomi- 
ness, so. it disposes for all time of the idea that cumber- 
some heaviness is essential to easy riding. That is why 
you find women of taste everywhere choosing the 
Chrysler Six as a personal car. 


The Chrysler Six actually rides more comfortably and 
solidly than many two-ton cars—due to scientifically 
distributed weight and a low center of gravity; to the 
Chrysler-designed type of spring mounting, which does 
away with side-sway; to balloon tires and Watson sta- 
bilators, the finest device of its type to eliminate the 
shock of road inequalities. 


To the superiority of its unsurpassed performance results, 
the Chrysler Six joins a complete freedom from mechan- 
ical worry. An air-cleaner keeps all dust and road dirt 
out of the engine. The Purolator filters the crankcase 
oil as the motor runs. Thermostatic heat control keeps 
the motor always at the most efficient working tempera- 
ture. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes insure a 
wide factor of safety. 

Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to make you better 


acquainted with the Chrysler Six. A phone call will bring 
a Chrysler Six to your door for a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


TRADE MARK REGISTER! 


REPORT of a well-known 

mechanical engineer contains 
the following convincing opinion 
of the quality built into this dif- 
ferent machine, which assures the 
accuracy of all figure-work. 


“One of the fundamental ideas 
of Monroe construction is that of 
simplicity; complicated parts and 
movements have been entirely 
avoided. 


“Painstaking thoroughness is 
evident throughout the Monroe 
Plant. For example, each run- 
ning part is subjected individually 
to a penetration test of hardness, 
and all important bearing surfaces 
are ground to high finish and ex- 
treme accuracy.” 


This high standard is reflected 
in Monroe Service year after year. 


Investigate Monroe advantages 
of Proven Accuracy, Locked Fig- 
ures, Simple Operation, etc., over 
other methods. Write now for a 
Free Trial. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain; Europe and throughout the World 


A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

These are remarkably dull letters, 
couched in the embarrassed language of an 
awkward man writing to a respectable 
woman whom he really does not like in- 
viting to vote for him. To me it seems 
a frightful waste of postage, especially when 
the thing bears a picture of the aspiring 
author. 

In short, I have reached the eye-opening 
age when a personal letter from the noblest 
statesman of them all could not move me 
to any real interest in his fate. 

The instinct for personal liberty men- 
tioned a while ago has also led me to avoid 
participating in the activities so popular 
and so ably conducted by the various 
women’s organizations. Place yourself 
within reach of the executive committee of 
any up-and-doing group of women, and 
find out how much time or strength you 
have left to spend upon your own affairs! 
If you are a social climber, they will give 
you prominence in exchange for as much 
faithful service as you are capable of ren- 
dering. If you desire recognition, which is 
the complimentary name of publicity, you 
may have it as a reward for devoting your- 
self to some department of public service 
for the benefit of mankind, or for children, 
or for charity. 

If by some fluke of circumstance you 
have earned distinction, they can use you 
for the good of half a dozen causes so com- 
pletely that you will never have another 
half hour to devote to your own cause. 
Henceforth you will be identified with their 
achievements. You will not have one 
laurel left on your brow which does not 
belong to womanhood at large. If you be- 
long to that ever-increasing volume of 
women who crave self-expression, they can 
provide more ways for you to express your- 
self than if you were a mere Christian wife 
and the mother of ten children. They are 
using up more wasted feminine energy than 
any other power company known to civ- 
ilization. 

Personally, I do not think so much of 
self-expression as a noble yearning. I 


| would not go so far as to suggest that it isa 


wave of feminine psychosis; but the suspi- 
cion grows in my mind that it may be a 
sort of hysteria peculiar to that class of 
people who have boastful souls and con- 
siderable mortal vanity, neither of which 
can be financed by the finer art of living 
privately. We notice it in women now, as 
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we do other symptoms which were formerly 
characteristic only of men. Job had a nota- 
ble case of it. He fretted his wife until at 
last she lost patience with his groaning 
vanity about his integrity and advised him 
to curse God and die. Carlyle made his 
wife miserable while he expressed himself 
like a winged leviathan in Sartor Resartus. 
It is easier to write an epic than to live your 
own life becomingly with no audience to 
cheer the performance. Therefore we are a 
trifle long on epics and short on achieving 
a good record of ourselves in secret. Women 
have at last become infected with this dis- 
order of the mind, a pathetic desire to cast 
themselves on the wide screen of the world 
in some réle of self-expression. 

My mail has been laden with letters from 
them for years asking advice about how to 
do it. They are either distracted spinsters 
or married women who are childless and 
unhappy. Their homes and their husbands 
have got on their nerves. They are the 
pseudo heroines of their own sorrows, futile 
egotists in tears who wish to publish their 
tears in a book. They have only a martyr 
illusion of themselves and no sense at all of 
other people. They are totally lacking in 
that quality of the medium without which 
there is no such thing as a truthful interpre- 
tation of any life. God himself could not 
teach such a woman to write an honest 
sentence about herself, much less her hus- 
band, concerning whom she is determined 
to reveal the worst. 

Recently a mean little wife with a soul- 
pulling use of words sent in a long account 
of her grievances. She had married be- 
neath her own position in life. Her husband 
was an honest man, but not—oh, not a 
gentleman! He did not understand or 
appreciate her. He was cruel, contemptu- 
ous and overbearing. Judging by the way 
she praised herself, it was easy to infer that 
she was one of those women who make a 
damnable use of their virtues and would 
not lend one for any consideration to her 
husband. I suppose she wore that sad 
accusative look which provokes the worst 
in any man. She felt that it might relieve 
the tension to find some means of self- 
expression and she wanted advice about 
writing the revelations of her married life. 

Tam not always able to resist the temp- 
tation to use the shillalah of my wit upon 
these little Judases. 

“Do not write the record of your wrongs,”’ 
I advised her; ‘“‘but meet your husband 
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with a smile the next time he come 
strike him over the head with soy 
instrument. He will probably cj 
up, which is precisely what you neg 
will much more quickly relieye You 
ous tension than writing a hook, 
a drastic business and very hard 
nerves, even when you tell the trut 

The women’s organizations hay 
sensational way of cashing jn ¢j 
happy ones. They give them 
perform in connection with their va; 
ities. They are doing everyt) 
ing schools and clinies, the 
for bills. They are the 
lectors for charity on 
their publicity department 
aganda. They are setti 
and preserving the me 
men. ; 

They almost invariably 
set out to do and they are t 
tions in this country that 
free of charge, that even 
their workers—which | 
fierce passion in the women 
achieve worthy ends and to 
selves in honorable service be 
whatever happens to their 
bands and children. sf 

No one respects them more | 
but a burned child is afraid of fire, 
many years I did not have the us 
own life. It was controlled entirely 
rules of my church and limited by 
versities of a circuit-rider’s life, } 
this world would I yield it to thee 
committee of any kind of woman’ 
I am a woman myself and know y 
how much greater our talent is for 
ing others than the most despotic 
government founded by men. 

My idea is that the good little |i 
no publicity screen in the backgrour 
with less confusion and certainly 
barrassment to peace and happine 

The theory is excellent and ¢ 
credit written out in words. But: 
mind could never put into words ' 
I have spun upon it to ensnare 1 
life, liberty and happiness. 

For years past I have felt my ii 
spirit zooning in it like an insect 
legs tied. No woman ever longed 
expression as I long now to escape! 
own plan of happiness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


French Broad River, Brevard, North Carolina 
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aly 7 American Cars Have Equal Power 
- but they sell for 2 to 4 times the price of 


ad upon the ratings of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
ly seven American cars equal the Stude- 
Ker Big Six Sedan in power. And they 
] for two to four times its price. 


These seven cars are the cream of America’s 
tomobile production. Among the most 
stly cars on the road today. And yet, 1 

actically every vital Rees kann: 
mfort and engineering refinements—the 
1e-Profit Big Six Sedan offers you identical 
vantages—at less than half the price. 


Actually a better car 
in spite of lower price 


emendous mileage records achieved under 
ucling conditions by numerous Big Sixes 
stify to the rugged integrity of this chassis. 
stands up because it is manufactured as a 
it by Studebaker. Being built as a unit it 
Actions as a unit and yields scores of thou- 
nds of miles of excess transportation. 


To the powerful engine and sturdy chassis 
udebaker adds a body so staunchly built, 
finely finished, that no car at any price 
cels it. These superiorities are possible at 
€ price for two reasons: 


1. Studebaker is the only manufacturer in 
€ fine car field equipped to make all its own 
dies, engines, gear sets, springs, clutches, 
ferentials, steering gears, axles, gray-iron 
stings and drop forgings. Thus Studebaker 
ves the extra profits which almost all other 
anufacturers have to pay to outside parts 
id body makers and gives the benefit to 
chasers. 


Unlike the other high powered cars listed, 
as Studebaker Big Six benefits from the great 
economies incident to volume production. It 
is manufactured in company with two other 


New Facts About Power 


Only 7 American automobiles have more 
power than the Studebaker Big Six, based on 
the ratings of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Those with 1% more power 
are more than 100% higher in price. Those with 
a third more ee sell for two or four times 
the price of the Big Six, as shown by the 
following table: 

The Studebaker Big Six—N. A. C. C. and 


S. A. E. Rating 36.04. Price of the 7-passenger 


Sedan $2245, f. o. b. factory. 

Car A— 1% more power; 124% higher price 
Car B— 1% more power; 125% higher price 
Car C— 7% more power; 211% higher price 
Car D—25% more power; 260% higher price 
Car E—31% more power; 353% higher price 
Car F—35% more power; 203% higher price 
Car G—35% more power; 347% higher price 

THIS IS A STUDEBAKER YEAR 


chassis models in the finest plants owned by 
any individual manufacturer except Ford. 


Increased volume of sales—founded on 
Studebaker’s policies of One-Profit manufac- 
ture and no yearly models—made it possible 
for us to reduce the price of this Big Six 
Sedan $330 on August Ist. 


Today you can buy the same Studebaker 
Big Six Sedan that has won such fame. the 
world over for its power, comfort and tremen- 
dous reserve mileage, at this new reduced 


this One-Profit Big Six Sedan 


price. No change has been made in quality 
but bumpers, spare tire, cover and Moto- 
meter are no longer furnished, 


This Studebaker Big Six Sedan is built to 
hold seven passengers in real comfort. The 
chassis and engine are especially designed for 
the seven-passenger body. Full size balloon 
tires and snubbers add to its ease of riding. 


Superiorities Both Obvious 
and Concealed 


The factor. of power is something that is 
easy to measure and compare—but in hun- 
dreds of hidden places throughout this Stude- 
baker Sedan you will find standards of 
quality comparable only with a few of the 
very finest cars. 


It is richly upholstered in genuine mohair 
—not a cotton or wool mixture, but the silky 
fleece of Angora goats. Metal hardware is of 
butler silver finish. Dome light, corner read- 
ing lights are included in the appointments. 


Lights are operated from the steering wheel. 
In addition to the usual instruments on the 
dash, there is an eight-day clock, and a gaso- 
line gauge. The improved one-piece wind- 
shield has an automatic wiper. One key opens 
the coincidental lock to ignition and steering 
gear as well as the tire lock and door. 


Any Studebaker dealer will be glad to show 
you this sturdy, dependable One-Profit Sedan 
and finance its purchase on a fair and liberal 
Budget Payment Plan. 


The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


The “ONE-PROFIT” STUDEBAKER BIG SIX SEDAN,$2245, fo.b. Factory 
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non-removable 
lop 


Sorry! 


AST Spring I asked for a name 
for the new wonder capless 
top of the Mennen Shaving 
Cream tube. I offered a 

prize of $100. 


I’ll never be the same man again. 


The names came in by hundreds, 
thousands, mail bags full. When the 
contest closed, I had no office—it was 
a storeroom for names. 140,000 of 
them. Nearly a ton of paper. Twen- 
ty-one miles of letters, end to end. If 
I studied each name for one minute 
it would take 280 ten-hour days to 
go through the lot. And many are 
so good I want to admire them for 
hours. 


I’ve had to get help. Mr. Mennen 
is helping. So is our sales manager. 
We hired a big advertising man to 
help. 


I know just how you feel. Each 
morning as you give the magic cap 
a quarter turn and miraculously the 
silver tongue of Cream oozes through 
the solid head of the tube, you think 
of that perfect name you sent in, won- 
der what you’ll do with the $100 and 
wish to blazes I would hurry up 
and send the check. 


Honestly, I’m doing the best I can. 
It’s sifted down to a few hundred 
stem winders. Please be patient. 
Don’t write. We'll be able to make 
the final selection very soon. Some- 
body will positively get the $100 in 
time to buy a Fall suit or the Win- 
ter coal. And he will have the satis- 
faction all his life of having named 
the most ingenious, trouble saving, 
amazing device introduced to shav- 
ers since the days of shaving mugs 
—as startling in its way as was the 
perfection of Mennen Shaving Cream 
to hard soap sufferers. 


howe 


. Wi 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNcn 


SHAVING CREAM 
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“«He has arranged to pay Bill Smith 
fifty dollars a month to take care of it,’ was 
the explanation. 

“*T wouldn’t deposit money in a bank 
managed by a man who knows as little as 
that!’ was my reply.” 

Not all the leading growers with whom I 
talked agreed upon the impossibility of 
running an orange grove by proxy. Mr. 
Teague, president of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, said that a grove can be 
run by proxy—‘‘if one gets the right kind of 
proxy, but this is difficult for a nonresident 
to do.”’ I found a fairly common prejudice 
among banks against lending money on 
groves owned by nonresidents. 

Generally speaking, most authorities 
agree that the owner who leaves any sub- 
stantial portion of the management and di- 
rection of the work to hired help, caretakers 
and contractors, should not expect to make 
actual profits. It is human nature for the 
contractor to do the work as cheaply as 
possible. Many of them take on far too 
much work; and even if they are experi- 
enced orchardists, they must cover a lot of 
territory for the fifty dollars a month, or 
some similar figure, which each owner pays 
them. 

Of course, the very fact that the owner of 
valuable property turns it over to others to 
care for, shows a disinterest, a don’t-care 
attitude, which rarely makes for good re- 
sults. This fact is frankly and rather cyni- 
cally recognized by all parties concerned. 


The Orange Road to Success 


But several authorities insisted that if 
owners would employ more expert help 
they might be able to make a profit, even 
where the proxy element is high. It seems 
generally agreed that though owners are 
perfectly willing to pay the going rate for 
day labor, for men who can drive a team or 
a tractor, who can run the water and apply 
fertilizer, they are extremely reluctant to 
pay for supervision, for the ability to make 
judgments in the way of caring for sick 
trees. Sick trees are allowed to go too long; 
either they are not noticed or the workmen 
who notice them do not know what to do to 
cure them. 

It is probable that when an owner turns 
over a valuable grove to someone else to 
run he doesn’t expect to make much, and 
thus he gets the work done as cheaply as 
possible, which means, as a rule, as poorly 
as possible. 

“Ts it a disadvantage for a man in this 
business to have large outside means?” I 
asked Mr. Teague. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘“‘Not if he also 
applies ability and brains. On the other 
hand, just because he has means, it doesn’t 
follow necessarily that he will be successful. 
Sometimes with means a man puts in the 
means but not the effort. It may be that he 
is too much engrossed in other things.” 

The newcomer who meets with dis- 
appointment as an orange grower is likely 
to remark that only dirt farmers, those who 
have always been farmers, can make any 
money at oranges. For several years the 
California Citrograph, a trade paper pub- 
lished in connection with the Fruit Growers 
Exchange, has told in detail of the early 
struggles, later achievements and guiding 
principles of the leading growers. Owing 
to the official or semi-official nature of this 
organ, it is to be presumed that the bi- 
ographies are fairly typical. In addition, I 
have made careful inquiries on my own ac- 
count regarding the history of a number of 
the most successful growers. 

Facts gathered in this way would seem to 
indicate that by no means all the most suc- 
cessful growers have always been dirt farm- 
ers, although a surprisingly large proportion 
of them do belong in that category. In 
addition, there are a number of the largest 
and most successful growers who belong to 
the second generation, and carry on their 
inheritance as a strictly business enterprise. 
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GOLDEN FIRUIT 


(Continued from Page 27) 


In quite a number of cases, properties 
have been built up from nothing by dirt 
farmers. The biographies read almost alike. 
The young man in his twenties started as a 
ranch hand at thirty dollars a month. He 
carried a blanket roll and bached it. One 
of these men, now worth a comfortable 
fortune, arrived with three dollars. Asked 
to what he attributed his success, another 
similar grower, with 640 acres of oranges 
and walnuts, replied, ‘‘Getting up early in 
the morning, going to bed early at night, 
and staying with it.” 

Still another ‘worked for many years, 
against great odds, with little encourage- 
ment; living for seventeen years the same 
drab, daily routine, without much diversion 
and with only such rest as necessity de- 
manded.” 

But not all the successful growers are old. 
One young man, who manages nearly 1000 
acres, did not arrive in this country from 
London until 1910, at which time he was a 
boyish immigrant. He went to work for a 
fruit company at $1.50 a day, and has 
reached his present position by capacity for 
sustained effort, common sense, loyalty and 
similar homely virtues. He was ambitious, 
and concentrated on learning the principles 
of citrus-fruit growing. Within a com- 
paratively few years he has increased the 
production on a large holding five times 
over. 

One of the largest growers was educated 
as an engineer. Another has worked his 
way up from office boy in a local packing 
house. First he bought five acres; now he 
owns 160. Another is a practicing dentist, 
and another formerly ran a business college 
in New Jersey. I asked a scientific worker 
in the citrus industry if he thought out- 
siders—that is, nonprofessional farmers— 
ever succeed. 

“Not often,” he replied; “but they can 
if they go at it right. I know a jeweler who 
has bought three groves. Hespends all day 
Sunday and after hours in the groves. Be- 
fore he bought, he consulted all the packing- 
house records bearing on his groves, the 
experiment stations, the local association 
managers and his nearest competitors. He 
attends carefully to all sick trees, his groves 
are improving and he is making money.” 

One common factor to be discovered in 
all the histories of successful growers is that 
whatever their earlier occupations, farming 
or otherwise, they have gone into orange 
growing with zeal, enthusiasm and not the 
slightest fear of hard work and long hours. 


Frost the Devastator 


But industry and enthusiasm alone will 
not suffice, indispensable as they are. The 
orange grower must have in addition plenty 
of courage and optimism in his make-up. 
He must know how to take the bitter and 
the sweet without worry. If heavy and un- 
expected losses discourage and trouble him, 
he should sell for what he can get, invest 
the proceeds in conservative bonds and 
take a salaried position. 

“Tt is the gamble I like,’’ said one grower 
in a surprised tone when I commiserated 
with him on the hazards of his occupation. 

Though lemons are far more speculative 
than oranges, the element of chance plays 
a sufficiently heavy réle in the drama of 
orange culture. The hazards of climate and 
disease are minimized in good farming and 
naturally lay their heaviest toll upon poor 
farming. Yet to deny that even the best 
fruit growers have made many a retreat 
and suffered defeats at the hands of their 
supreme enemy, King Frost, would be futile. 

The orange grower suffers occasionally 
from extraordinary heat or destructive 
winds or such a dry season that sizes are too 
small to be profitable. He loses even when 
sizes are too large, which condition may be 
caused, for all the writer knows, by still 
other climatic freaks. But all these hazards 
fade into insignificance before the onslaught 
of the great devastator, frost. 
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More or less killing frosts } 
every few years in portions at les 
the citrus states, Florida and 
though rather sporadically and 
intervals. It is stated on th 
representative committee of 
rus growers that records of 
States Weather Bureau for 
years show that weather coi 
state have not changed. 

Yet following any severe frog 
those of 1918, 1919, 1922 and 
season of 1924, growers will 
climate has changed and ft 
than it used to be. But it is 
which has changed; it is o: 
hoping against hope that N; 
repeat; it is only man’s be’ 
time he will escape the inevit 

Frosts are freaky in that fo: 
years they may miss a distri 
of it. After a few years of f 
devastating effects, the growe 
locality as immune; or at lea 
his own property as immune, 
may admit that his neigh 
been nipped just a little. The loe: 
to be known as “‘frost-free” or 
and these words are lavishly employ 
real-estate men until the next ree 
havoe and ruin. 


og 
" 
Last Winter’s Big Freeze 
g Freeze 


Of course, the grower aoe map| 
admit that his land is in a frost bel 
cause such an admission would at 
reduce its value. Yet one must face 
in business, as well as be hopeful, an 
grower’s necessary optimism has its | 

well as its good side. g 

I shall never forget the weeks th 
lowed the freeze of last Christmas I 
one of the orange districts. Almost }: 
statements were put out to the effec 
losses were very small; yet one cou 
tually feel the mental depression the 
tled down upon the community. ‘the 
went by and frozen oranges i 
piles upon the ground, or were reject 
the dispassionate water test of the pz 
houses, the facts spoke for themselys 

Officials of the largest growers’ org 
tion, the exchange, have no illusions : 
subject, and in speeches and publish 
ports scout the idea of frost-free are: 

“We have all seen the so-called b 
belts humbled by the freaks of Jack F 
said the manager of the orange-sal 
partment of the exchange in a speec 
in February, “and we do not at thi 
recognize any citrus district in Call 
as being immune from frost danger.’ 

Several years ago a leading aut 
stated that failures due to faulty jud 
in regard to the frost hazard are 
without number, and this ugly ¢ 
stands unchallenged. He added tha 
hazard is a very uncertain quantit 
may be judged only approxi 
after years of experience and obser\ 

Unfortunately, climatic and soil 
tions that make for quality in fruit ar 
those that make for frost hazard. 
oranges are grown as close as possi 
areas where frost would make their ¢ 
wholly impossible. The danger line 
thin indeed. 

“Doesn’t it seem foolish to settl 
little rim or zone above which it is t 
and below which it it is too cold, a 
pect Providence to intervene?” exe 
a grower who has settled in precisely 
place to his everlasting profit. ‘ 

There is no possibility of exaggs 
the disastrous effects of a severe fret 
first-class panic could not have hit pt 
of Southern California harder thé 
frost of 1913. One of the oldest di 
which had been averaging shipme 
1,700,000 boxes a year, sent out onl; 
000 that year. In the hot year of 
shipments were only 440,000 box 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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As pioneers in the field of oral 
hygiene, we believe that the 
makers of Listerine are logically 
qualified to introduce this new 
and drastic note into dentifrice 
advertising. And we believe 
that a very definite public benefit 
will result from this endeavor to 
make the nation properly con- 
scious of the disease dangers that 
may result from tooth abscesses. 
— Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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‘““_he was an old young 
man at forty”’ 
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Hidden wells of 


Son of a famous family of horsemen, 
it was the ambition of his father to see 
him mature into one of the leading 
sportsmen of the country. 

Even as a boy of five, he began 
to ride. In his’teens he was giving-as 
good account of himself on a polo pony 
as many players much older. His 
hunters were the envy of his friends. 

His big aim, however, was interna- 
tional polo. But just as he was attain- 


_ing this goal his health began to fail, 


and now when he should have been in 
his very prime, he was an old young 
man of forty. 

Shattered health, due to tooth neg- 
lect! Hidden wells of poison in his 
mouth had made him practically an 
invalid. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 

Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 


Pharmacal Co. 
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testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 


‘place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 

You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: There zs a dentifrice that will do 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 

Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums. firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


poison 


Quick results—and safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet vot hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis; U. S.A. 


T r 


If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth ab- 
scesses and a sample of our dentifrice, 
you may have both of these by address- 
ing a postal to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis. 
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Can one tobacco. 


| return; instead of receiving a check, they 


satisfy a man 
with 45 pipes? 


This smoker has 
founda tobacco that 
makes his good 
pipes taste better 
and his bad pipes 
taste good 


You might imagine that the law of aver- 
ages would require a man ‘with 45 pipes to 
smoke a variety of tobaccos. 


Evidently, it doesn’t work that way, for 
here is a, pipe connoisseur who, after vainly 
trying every tobacco his tobacconist could 
mention, finally got around to Edgeworth. 
The result is, his humidor is now “Edge- 
worthized,”’ 


Mr. Sonnenblick makes application for 
a life membership in the Edgeworth Club. 
All in favor say ‘‘Aye.”’ 

But first read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

When a man has 45 pipes he certainly is 
up against it for an all-round tobacco. 
But first, about my pipes. There are 
3 Dunhills, 6 Comoys, 4 BBB'’'s, 4 
Kaywoodies, 2 Petersons, 2 GBD’s and 
the usual meerschaum, calabash, corncob, 
etc. Some were sweet from the start, 
others remained obdurate and bitter de- 
spite the fact that I used every American 
brand and every English brand I could 
get or my tobacconist could mention. 
Fancy prices! Hang the price. I wanted 
pipe satisfaction. The brands I tried 
failed; the mixtures I made failed because 
the tobacco varied. 

I saw the ads written by Edgeworth smok- 
ers, but they sounded too good to be true. 
I didn’t try Edgeworth in. despair, but 


just to see how less bad it might be. Well, 
it is praise enough when you know that my 
office humidor has been ‘‘Edgeworthized.” 


Now my good pipes taste better and my 
bad pipes taste good. 
If you've got a life 
membership open, 
put me down. It’s 
the King Bee of to- 
bacecos and I think 
I’ma qualified judge. 
Respectfully yours, 
Ira J. Sonnenblick. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever. you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 
name and ad- 

— Brother Com- 
1J South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber, 


pany, 


Write your | 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
At such times growers whose fruit gets as 
far as the packing house may find a red-ink 


may be obliged to pay the packing house on 
dead horse. Even in the much less severe 
freeze of 1924-25 losses of from 20 to 50 
per cent of total production were quite 
common. 

The great 1913 freeze began on a Sunday 
early in January. All day Sunday, Monday 
and Monday night the temperatures re- 
mained at a figure which caused even old- 
timers to fear that the California citrus 
industry had come to its end. On Tuesday 
morning the oranges were lumps of ice, and 
by that time protection for the banks, in 
certain districts, was almost as desirable as 
protection for the orange orchards had been. 

Another such season would kill the citrus 
industry of the state, except for one re- 
deeming feature—namely, that man, if he 
chooses, can overcome even the frost king. 
To the. novice it may seem impossible to 
heat the whole outdoors; but for all practi- 
cal purposes, it can be done, and is being 
done on a rapidly increasing scale. Oil 
stoves will raise the temperature of an 
orchard from five to eight or perhaps even 
ten or fifteen degrees, enough as a rule to 
prevent the fruit from freezing, and almost 
always enough to save the trees from the 
severe physiological shock produced by the 
lower temperature. 

Although dozens of other schemes for 
raising orchard temperatures have been 
tried, only oil heating has been at all widely 
adopted. Not until 1910 did the oil heater 
come into commercial use. At first it was 
an open pan, dubbed a bread pan or cook- 
stove. But with each succeeding frost the 
heater has been improved, and fortune 
probably awaits the inventor who produces 
a smokeless heater that likewise gives out 
excessive warmth. 


Heating the Groves 


At first it was thought desirable to have 
a blanket of smoke hanging over the fired 
orchard. However, it was soon learned 
that heat rather than smudge was essential. 
Besides, residents in the path of the smoke 
drift, which often obscured the light of day 
for a week or more, made bitter complaints 
of the damage done to lace curtains and 
other household effects, especially if they 
themselves were not orange growers. In 
1919, after the freeze of that season, a 
political election was fought out in one 
large city on the smudge issue. 

It was said that smoke injured the health, 
but the orange growers produced, in all 
seriousness, expert testimony to show that 
even a canary bird’s health was not af- 
fected. Any little harm which the smoke 


| might do is, of course, infinitesimal com- 


| the prevailing shortage. 


| prices will revert to normal. 


pared with the loss of a crop; and besides, 
the heater of the future will produce more 
heat and less smoke. 

In earlier years, and even this year, the 
relatively few growers who went to the 
great expense of heating and saved their 
crop naturally received high prices owing to 
There are those 
who fear that if practically all growers heat, 
But the trees 
themselves are saved from harm by heat- 
ing, the good name of the industry is helped 


dress fo Lakin | by absolutely preventing the sale of frozen 


fruit, and the community as a whole bene- 
fits more from wages paid and supplies pur- 
chased in years of normal crop production 
than it does from having a few fortunate 
individuals profit in years of general crop 
failure. 

The heating of an orange grove is not 
only the most exciting feature of the busi- 
ness but seems to the writer one of the most 
thrilling adventures that any person can 
have. Several years ago a grower arranged 
to be called by telephone when the ther- 


/ mometer fell to a certain point, with the 


idea that he would see to having his heaters 
lighted. But in the hurry the connection 
was missed, the workmen disbanded when 
the owner failed to show up, and he lost a 
sum said to be $50,000; and even if that 
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figure is exaggerated, it was large enough in 
all conscience. 

When another grower told me that the 
saving or losing of $25,000 in his forty-acre 
holding was a matter of only half an hour, I 
knew he was telling the literal truth. For 
I stood in the grove a few months after the 
freeze and admired the beautiful, luscious, 
healthy green of his trees, with their normal 
crop of fruit. His neighbors on each side 
had not heated. Most of their oranges lay 
frozen on the ground, but that was by no 
means the worst of it. The trees themselves 
looked ill; they could be brought back to 
health only by several years of expensive 
feeding. 

Heating an orange grove is no cake-eating 
pastime. Not only does the frost king at- 
tack suddenly and viciously but the labor 
of firing, extinguishing and filling the stoves 
is enormous. The grower is forced to stay 
up practically every night, and all night, 
for a week or more. After a hasty break- 
fast and a few winks of sleep, he must see 
that the pots are filled for the following 
night. The slightest delay in lighting may 
undo all the work and render the heavy in- 
vestment in stoves and oil valueless. 

One grower told me he had lost $10,000 
in a single portion of his groves by delay in 
lighting, which was more than the cost of 
heating all the rest of his holdings amounted 
to. The same man arose from a sick bed on 
Christmas Eve to see that his sister-in- 
law’s grove was lighted in time, fearing that 
she would lose fully $10,000 if he did not 
hurry. 

On one of the largest holdings in the 
state, 10,000 heaters were going simultane- 
ously for several nights last season. The 
cost of the equipment is heavy, but not sub- 
stantially more than the growing of a single 
good crop; and of course the heaters last 
for a number of years. The cost of opera- 
sion is considerable, but is only a small 
fraction of the cost of raising a crop. 

To lose a large crop, or even a part of it, 
and to injure the trees for years, when it is 
possible to save the crop and the trees as 
well at the cost of the crop itself, seems 
foolish to the outside observer. Besides, 
each orchard heated helps every other in 
the vicinity. There is created a broad river 
of heat. One large grower told me that he 
would be willing to operate his neighbor’s 
heaters for practically nothing if the neigh- 
bor would buy them, merely to add to the 
local temperature. There are sections for- 
merly considered too cold which have been 
redeemed to a profit-making basis by wide- 
spread heating. But there are growers who 
either hope against hope that their groves 
will escape or will not undergo the annoy- 
ance involved. 

“When I have to buy cookstoves, I’m 
through,” they say in disgust. 


Not What They Used to Be 


Those who have other occupations, bank 
presidents, high-school teachers and the 
like, feel that the long night vigils will unfit 
them for their work. There are growers for 
whom heating is too much trouble, who 
prefer to take their chances or who lose in- 
terest in the subject with the coming of 
warm weather. 

But the real human side of the frost- 
heating problem is other than this, and has 
a valuable lesson for persons outside the 
citrus industry. At the bottom of the re- 
luctance of the grower, exposed to a frost 
hazard, to invest and engage in heating, 
there is a desire to get something for noth- 
ing, to take something out without putting 
anything in. 

A statement that one frequently hears in 
a citrus district is that ‘oranges aren’t what 
they used to be.” To a considerable extent 
this attitude merely reflects the injury to 
the vitality and fruitage possibilities of the 
trees caused by the great 1913 freeze. For 
a number of years before, profits had been 
large and easy to make. But many trees 
stopped bearing after the freeze as heavily 
as they had before, and it ceased to be a 
simple matter to make a good living off of 
a few acres. 


Many a grower has been hap 
it is too late to do anything 
hoping that he might once mo 
crops he once did. Perhaps j 
he has visions of a season when 
will produce heavily, his neig! 
and prices will be high. In thegam 
no doubt, he plans to put 
amount of fertilizer on his grove. 
a miracle year. | 

There are, or were, orange aa 
like many people in other li tne 
golden days before the beh ig free, 
around with a smile on their | 
orange grove were like a pension, a 
bank deposit or Liberty Bonds. r 

“T tell you, it’s like money in th 
they used to say. 

But it wasn’t at all like 
bank. It was then, as now, a} 
like any other. The only 
that superficial and tempor: 
lulled a lot of people into a 
security. 

Apparently the orange 
a number of years just 
which frosts were not 
costs were low and market 
able. He could not avoi 
But, naturally, expenses 
every other industry. 
younger trees did not re 
and copious drinks of 
ones do now. Possibly alse 
exhausted. 


Good Methods a 


But most of the large: 
ful growers assured th 
were just as difficult pro 
the past as at present, ‘ 
merely change as time | 
growers who fail to meet th 
the business. In other wo 
did not sense the additional 
of the business have poor groves | 
are out altogether. 

A large grower, who in addition 
independent packing and shipping 
and is well known as a careful st 
me that the 1913 freeze came 
venient alibi at a time when the t 
toward decreased production dut 
depletion. ~ 

“Growers tried to tie their ow 
to God,” he said. 

The injury to the trees, he = 
more than direct reaction to then 
ditions. It was part of a soil decad 
all trees had produced poorly sin 
the general decline in profits n 
traced to the freeze. But it is we 
that numbers of growers have | 
and profited as well as ever since tl 

When I first began to ride aroun 
orange groves I was fairly startle 
differences shown in the same 
Many groves looked absolutelysta 
lorn and scraggly, with only a few 
on the trees. Others across the 10 
prosperous appearance that did 
even the untrained eye. Some | 
luxuriant as to seem alm 
house products, absolutely unftel 
ficial in their display of fruit an 
exuberant foliage growth. Be 

As far as I could discover, 
thorities reeommend an applicatic 
tilizer far in excess of the average 
put on. One grower who gets rest 
markable that university classes 
culture visit his orchards with mo 
annual regularity to see how he 
said that his object in putting I ae 
soil the enormous percentage 0! 
which he is noted is not so 
mediate results as for his grandch 

“T believe in permanent agri 
he said. “That’s why I put back 
what I take out.” 

“There are growers so narrow, 
the highest officers of the Ca 10) 
Growers Exchange told me, “thé 
an orchard for three or four ye? 
sell it. They simply refuse tok 
buyer may milk it; soon th 

(Continued on Page %” 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


$1545 


f. 0. b. factory 


This 4-Door Sedan Offers Matchless Quality 
—the Supreme Attraction to Buyers 


At no time in the history of the industry has a 
car stood away from its field more sharply in point 
of quality than does this new Nash Special Six 
4-Door Sedan. 


All that your eye sees in the way of better and 
more extensive equipment, in the way of finer 
body craftsmanship, and in the superior finish that 
characterizes every detail, is confirmed by the 
brilliancy of the car’s performance. 


There is more money put in the car, and it 
shows it. More labor goes to build it, and more 


care and time are expended toward making it the , 


one great car from the point of value and quality 
that the industry offers in this field. 


And mounting sales are proving this conclusively. 
All throughout America this 4-Door Sedan is 
scoring a record-breaking success. 


Quality is the magnet that is drawing buyers by 
the thousands — greater quality backed up by 
greater value. 


Go see this car. Note first its appearance of cus- 
tom built beauty. 


Feel the texture of the mohair upholstery—grades 


finer than others use. 


Observe that this car offers a heater, silver- finished 
hardware of top quality, a superb silver smoking 
set and vanity case, fine hardware in rich Colonial 
pattern, plus four-wheel brakes, full balloon tires, 
and five disc wheels, included in the price at no 
extra cost. 

But most of all, look at the way the car is built; 
no disappointing evidence of cheapening; no hur- 
ried workmanship. It’s a quality car through and 


_ through — and it looks it. 
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—the Coat 
to wear 


- anywhere 


Jantzen now offers a wonderful 
knitted coat—worthy compan- 
ion to the famous Jantzen swim- 
ming suit. A garment of perma- 
nent style, of quiet elegance and 
outstanding quality, with a 
fineness of texture heretofore 
unknown in knitted coats—a 
sheen and quiet lustre that only 
JANTZEN YARN and JANTZEN 
STITCH can produce. 

“Jantzen yarn” is pure virgin 
wool but more than that. It is 
made from only the longest, 
strongest wool fibres, combed 
straight. “Jantzen stitch” is famed 
for its permanent elasticity. 
These two basic qualities are the 
reasons a Jantzen coat can’t be 
duplicated. Be sure you get a 
genuine Jantzen. 

At your favorite store, in latest 
shades and patterns. Send for 
descriptive folder and sample of 
Jantzen-stitch fabric. Dealers— 
Write or wire. We ship promptly 
by prepaid express. 


JANTZEN KniTTING MiLts,INc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S. A. 
JANTZEN KNITTING MILLs, LIMITED 


Canadian Corporation 
Vancouver, Canada 


Companion to the 
Nation’s Swimming Suit 


Made of the 
Famous Jantzen Yarn 
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the effect and then someone has to hold the 
sack. That happens over and over. We 
old residents see an orchard that ought to 
produce for years come to ruin, and the 
whole community is injured. 

“Two or even three owners may milk an 
orchard in this way and then the last 
owner may build it up, especially if he has 
bought it cheaply. There are men who 
make a business of feeding up run-down 
orchards, and are always looking for them. 
But perhaps also somewhere along the line 
an innocent buyer has been made a pessi- 
mist on the orange industry.” 

It is said that an orange tree will stand 
a lot of abuse, but there is agreement that 
it runs downhill faster than it builds up. 
Thus, naturally, when a calamity like a 
severe freeze comes along, many growers, 
knowing what a long time it will take to 
build up their property, are willing to sell 
at a sacrifice. Then the real professionals, 
those in it in dead commercial earnest, snap 
up bargains upon which they often build 
their subsequent fortunes. They reason 
also that when others are dropping out 
is the time for them to stay in. 


Tiptop Profits for Tiptop Groves 


“The other fellow’s neglect makes the 
orange business good for the man who cares 
for his grove,”’ was the frankly worded ad- 
vertisement of a man who deals in groves, 
following the last big freeze. “‘I think this 
is more true now than ever before. There 
are thousands of acres of groves that are 
being subdivided out, gophered out, frozen 
out, starved out and got rid of in various 
other ways. This business is a matter of the 
survival of the fittest, and the survivors are 
going to be in a business that will pay from 
20 to 30 per cent interest.” 

It is agreed that large profits come only 
to those who keep their groves in tiptop 
condition, which is difficult, and anything 
difficult is too much trouble for the majority 
of people. This is particularly true where 
the grove is a mere’ side issue with the 
owner. 

There are growers, perhaps, who do not 
know the profitableness of feeding their 
groves or do not know how to do it intelli- 
gently. No doubt there are trees and soil so 
poor that they can never be redeemed. 
Growers complain at times that the scien- 
tists do not give them satisfactory advice. 
Certainly it is true that several questions 
of vital importance to the growers have not 
yet been settled by the scientists. But on 
the other hand, the industry would not 
exist at all if it were not for the latter. - 

The scientists can retort easily enough 
that the growers do not always avail them- 
selves of the best available information. 
Too many growers follow haphazard fads 
and fancies. They rush from one extreme 
to another, be- 
lieving what 
some salesman 
tellsthem, rather 
than applying 
farm sense to 
their own prob- 
lems. Truly the 
orange tree is a 
victim of much 
strange experi- 
ment. 

Said onescien- 
tist who makes 
a study of soils, 
in reply to my 
question: 

“Growers 
show too much 
credulity. They 
will cancel an 
order for one 
kind of fertilizer 
and buy another 
because a slicker 
agent tells them 
that his product 
is especially pre- 
pared for their 
soil.” 


PHOTO. FROM G. 6. LEISER 
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But it does not seem to me that the 
grower’s trouble is primarily lack of tech- 
nical knowledge or even of intelligence. It 
is more strictly a financial weakness. Pos- 
sibly newcomers, especially those familiar 
with the natural richness of Middle- 
Western soils, find it difficult to realize the 
costliness of feeding an orange grove and 
the necessity of being able to stand a series 
of jolts. 

But it hurts an old-timer as well as a new- 
comer to go right ahead spending freely 
when he loses a crop. The business man 
who has just discovered that he has been 
operating at a loss does not give banquets 
to his help, although he may enjoy doing 
itinabonanzayear. But the orange grower 
must give his trees a banquet regularly or 
else he goes out of business. 

He may hunt for an alibi by saying that 
he doesn’t believe in so much fertilizer or 
water, or that the scientists won’t tell him 
what kind of fertilizer to use. He argues 
that skipping just one season won’t make 
any difference. But the truth is, of course, 


that he is too stingy to spend the money, 


or, what is far more likely, doesn’t have it 
to spend. 

It hurts people to spend a large sum to 
get back a small sum, even though the ex- 
penditure may protect their investment in 
the future. There is always a tendency to 
put the cart before the horse, to wait to 
buy fertilizer and heaters until after the 
profits are made and in the bank. The 
grower wants to be sure he is going to get 
his money back, so he waits and—he never 
gets anything back. The time when it is 
most necessary to spend freely is when 
calamity comes, and that is the very time 
when it is hardest to spend. An orange 
grove cannot be run by those who are tight 
or picayunish, by those who expect Nature 
to do it all. 


Reserves for Emergencies 


“‘One must have capital or nerve in this 
business,’ said a grower whose rapid ex- 
pansion in bad times shows that he has the 
nerve in any case. ‘‘If I need 1000 heaters, 
I buy them, whether I have a dollar in the 
bank or not. On Christmas Eve one of my 
acquaintances complained apologetically 
that he hadn’t had the money to buy heat- 
ers, but he wished that he had. The truth 
is that he just wouldn’t put it out for that 
particular purpose. If he had wanted a new 
automobile or something else of a personal 
nature, he could have found the money all 
right.” 

The average person does not, of course, 
possess the nerve or the financial and busi- 
ness agility required to keep up a grove in 
bad times unless he has an actual reserve. 
For most growers, an orange grove is about 
the last business in the world to try to op- 
erate on a shoe string. The newcomer who 


Crocodile Rock, Dry Falls, Near Coulee City, Washington 


Septembe 


has retired from the ministn 
store or a wheat farm, wit! 
petency of $20,000 or $50,00: 
twenty or fifty acres of orange 
acre, as the case may be, mig] 
commit financial suicide, 
A grower with a long re 
but who, like others, has an 
failure, told me that a res 
liquid resources of from 
acre is necessary. This man o 
good bonds which he can b 
bad year; but he said that 
not always make him put w 
cause they know he lives 
means, driving an automo 
less expensive make than he 
drive. Another successful 
such heavy life insurance th 
death his family could keep 
a long period of years. 


Averaging Profits andl 


Particularly since the 19) 
growers have been operat 
a capital. Possibly the fae 
for the crop, as in so many 
culture, comes all at once 
for the small grower, e 
that he must set up r 
Alonzo E. Taylor: 

“Banking and manuf. 
hazards are moderate, bu 
a matter of course. A 
hazards are much grea 
the policy of building r 
of high return, farmers pul 
more land or into spe 
often illusory.” 

In nearly all lines of bt 
sary to average profits 
period of years. This is ] 
with citrus fruits. All av 
that five or ten years is nec 
mine results. To make a favo 
for such a period, the grow 
least 20 per cent in good 
tunately, there are people y 
their 20, 30 and 40 per cent 
sity of setting up reserves 
their profits. They go crazy in 

Whether the industry as a wi 
profit is difficult to say. In one ¢ 
are 5,262,230 trees, of which 25. 
said on high authority to be pt 
per cent precarious and 25 per 
profitable that the owners 
more if they pulled up the tre 
them. On the other hand, Is! 
prised if other branches oi 
showed more individual cases pr 
ately of large profits. Certain 
of citrus fruits has not been so d 
many other lines in the last fe 

Any number of cases can 
groves which have paid for 
three or four years, and occas 
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“Daddy takes an afternoon off” 


Champion wielder of the brush! Daddy has gone up even higher in the 
youngsters’ opinion now—for with a few magic strokes he’s making their toys 
sparkle, bright as new! ! 


Of course, the children are delighted. It’s always much more fun to play ere ie ees 


success on the hobby horses, 


with bright, new-looking toys than old, shabby ones. And Valspar-Enamel drums and other toys manu- 
will keep them looking new, make them last much longer. No matter how peered ee tae” a 
dirty they may become, a damp rag will make them glisten again. .  Winchendon, Mass. 


Tough, hard to scratch, waterproof—a Valspar-Enamel surface will hold its 
lustre through the hardest of wear. Even if left out in the rain, Valsparred 
toys will still look like new. For Valspar-Enamels are made of clear Valspar— 
the famous waterproof varnish—combined with beautiful, solid-covering colors. 


‘aylor-Tot,” combined 


a eager And it’s so easy to use Valspar-Enamels! In short order you can brighten 
P. Taylor Co. of Cin- up express wagons, wooden soldiers, bicycles, doll houses, toy furniture and 


, O., specify Valspar - 
Df is doable fish. other playthings. Anyone can apply Valspar. 


) easy to clean and it If you have any Valspar-Enamel left over, you will find a number of other 


: articles around the house that will benefit by a little touching up—the refrig- 
erator, drainboard, chairs, tables. Fill out the coupon for sample cans. 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, [5c extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


ENAME L 


Valspar-Enamel ( 
Choose 1 Color ......- 
Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Stain Oo 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Valspar Book 
S. E. P. 9-26-25 
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PNG be RO re FS ON BOA ck cone Meira 


D faiths INE onc A Oat Wee Oe Ror eben 4G) Ae Goto 00 Sodas MPon aoReer 


beg US.Pat, Of 
The famous Valspar 


boiling water test 
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TAPPAN 


OR those who love to cook 

—for everyone who cooks, 
the beauty and completeness 
of this all-white Tappan Range 
is an inspitation. It provides 
so many little devices that save 
time and insure perfect cook- 
ing results, - 


By merely setting the Wilco- 
lator Oven Heat Control at 
the proper point, most appetiz- 
ing baking and roasting is ac- 


complished automatically. The 


improved raised burners con- 


centrate the cooking heat just 
where it should be. And the 
glass-like white enamel finish 
can easily be kept spotless with 
a damp cloth. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
ICANSFIELD, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


GAS RANGES 
With Oven Heat Regulator 


The Tappan Range must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. By all 
means see it at your dealer’s be- 
fore you buy a new stove. In one 
of the beautiful models you are 
sure to find your ideal of a range. 


The Range 
with Rounded 
Corners 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
before. The buyers, however, paid out in 
three years. 

A large and wealthy grower lost interest 
in orange culture and sold his excellent 
property cheaply. One buyer paid out in 
one year. He was so jubilant that he 
started for Europe as soon as he received 


_ his check, but was intercepted at New York 


with offers to buy. One of these offers 
named a figure which gave him a profit of 
100 per cent. He accepted at once, but 
lived, so it is said, to regret his action, be- 
cause the grove has paid well ever since. 

Though I cannot vouch for the precise 
accuracy of the figures just cited, they are 
substantially correct as illustrations. Every 
citrus community includes at least half a 
dozen men who have built up valuable 
properties merely from the crops, and with 
no capital, or only a few thousand dollars, 
to start with. Mr. C. C. Chapman told me 
that six or eight of the boys who had 
worked for him are now the owners of 
valuable orchards. 

One of the leading capitalists of Southern 
California, not himself an orange grower, 
but an old-timer and a leader in nearly all 
other activities there, told me that the 
ultra-conservative, hard-headed residents 
had always belittled oranges. 

““When I first came here fifty carloads 
were shipped, and now there are 50,000. 
Many fortunes have been made and lots of 
money lost.’” 


Improving the Stocks 


Several growers, in discussing the indus- 
try, insisted that there is no good reason 
why all who enter it should expect to suc- 
ceed. If there had been no killing frosts or 
other disasters to crops, pretty nearly every 
acre from San Diego to Shasta would be 
planted in oranges and no one could make 
any money. Frosts drive out marginal 
acreage and make it possible for good pro- 
ducers to succeed. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that at the very time when 
frost or other setbacks are causing many 
growers to criticize the industry, the more 
efficient producers are buying acreage at 
bargain prices. 

“This cold weather has been a blessing,’ 
one student of the industry told me last 
January. “It will disillusion many people 
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stubbornness and sometimes of downright 
pugilism. In the first place, no member ever 
is satisfied with the events as run off by the 
committee. When the tournament is match 
play, thatis the day the members want medal 
play; if yourun always tostraight stuff, then 
the membership demands novelties such as 
the tombstone and the cross country. But 
if, succumbing to popular clamor, you an- 
nounce a woof tournament, then one and 
all arise to curse you and demand whether 
this is a golf course or a circus ring, and to 
announce that they pay their dues for the 
use of the course and what the blankety- 
boom do you mean by cluttering things up 
with nonsense. 

But this is simple as compared with the 
matter of arriving at handicaps. No golfer 
ever had a fair handicap. There isn’t a 
ninety-nine player in the world who 
doesn’t think he is entitled to a handicap 
of twelve or under; then there are the bet- 
ting members with low handicaps who de- 
mand weekly to see the books and require 
to have the mathematics of it explained to 
them, and why their handicap was cut a 
stroke. To these fellows a stroke may mean 
the difference between a pleasant profit of 
fifty or a hundred dollars over the week- 
end, or a deficit of like amount. Everybody 
loves the handicap committee. 

And as for disqualifications! Maybe 
some of you have kidnaped the pretty six- 
year daughter of a friend and held her for 
ransom. The rage of the father is as noth- 
ing to his state of mind if, on complaint of 
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and gradually force them out of the or- 
chards and into Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood. The wife doesn’t like the soot from 
heating and the late hours her husband 
must keep. Marginal producers hang on as 
long as it’s a nice life, but heating isn’t 
nice. I only wish it were possible to freeze 
out the growers at both ends of the scale— 
those with no resources or reserves at one 
end and those with such large resources at 
the other end that they don’t care whether 
their groves are kept up or not.” 

In conelusion, it may be said that in 
orange raising, as in so many other branches 
of farming, the agriculturist cannot be quite 
sure whether production or marketing is 
the more important branch of his business. 
Nothing thus far has been said about mar- 
keting, but it is argued that the successful 
orchard depends upon the degree of success 
attained by the packing house and market- 
ing organization. The large and successful 
growers, one discovers, pay very close at- 
tention to these branches of their business, 
and usually call upon their Eastern trade 
at regular intervals. 

It is argued that before the farmer can 
be prosperous he must find a market, that 
production is always easy to speed up, but 
that it is not always a simple matter to find 
buyers. The science of agriculture, many 
insist, has too long dodged this issue. 

But on the other hand, the low-cost pro- 
ducer—that is, the one who gets quantity 
and who also usually gets quality—makes 
a profit even when general economic and 
marketing conditions are bad. There is 
never enough high-quality fruit, and it al- 
ways commands a good price, irrespective 
of the marketing mechanism. 

To get quantity and quality it is neces- 
sary not only to have proper climatic and 
soil conditions but the very best varieties 
of trees as well. Along this line much 
scientific work has been done, particularly 
that of Dr. A. D. Shamel, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Tests which he has 
conducted for many years show, it is said, 
that the quantity of fruit produced is a 
transmittable character capable of per- 
petuation through bud propagation. Simi- 
lar experiments have been made in regard 
to quality. 

The facts and results obtained empha- 
size the importance of careful bud selec- 
tion in the commercial propagation of trees 
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a meticulous member, you disqualify him 
from a medal-play event for practicing 
toward a green on the day of play; or if, 
instead of carrying a match play along 
through a whole summer, you disqualify 
him and award the match to his opponent 
after the member has failed to show up for 
play three weeks hand running. The only: 
joy in the life of the chairman of the handi- 
cap and tournament committee comes when 
he locks himself in the coal cellar away 
from the telephone to read in peace an arti- 
cle by Walter Hagen on how to stop a slice. 

But McWhinney was hardened. He was 
calloused. Years had made him adamant, 
and vituperation rolled off him like water 
off a duckling’s feathers. 

The event of a certain Friday was the 
qualifying round of the Women’s June 
Cup. He stood before the door of the 
Ladies’ Locker House, wearing his rattle- 
snake stockings and his waterlogged canvas 
bag, but his manners were courtly. He was 
waiting for Miss Dadds to emerge. Pres- 
ently she did so and he addressed her. 

“Miss Dadds,”’ he said, “‘I hope you will 
enter in this event today. We’re particu- 
larly anxious to have a good entry list.” 

She sniffed. 

“Play with a lot of women!” she said. 
“Huh!” She spoke audibly, and there 
were women who overheard. 

“But why? I don’t think I understand.” 

“T play golf,’’ said Miss Dadds. “‘I have 
to dress with them, but I don’t have to 
play with them. . Unless a woman 
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in order to avoid the per 
productive and worthless st 
It is not so much new 
tions that this and other stu 
but an upbreeding of the o; 
tion by budding from imp 
even by taking out the poor 
tentionally, many inferior tr 
their way into the groves. 
raise the average of the orcha 
Color, shape, size, texture and 
qualities are inherent in the bu 
least to a considerable 
solely the product of soil, 
exterior conditions. 
Some trees, as Doctor She 
inherently unstable and othe 
The old idea that all buds were a 
vided they were Baldwin apples 
oranges, has been revised 
breeds of trees improve, crop 
uniform and regular. 
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But, like heating and the | 
fertilizer, it seems only 
suppose that tree upbreedin 
selection will be practiced 
by the fewer and more ¢ 
The great advantage, on 
of a highly effective marke 
pendent upon intensive codp 
concerted efforts are made t 
which will keep other grower 
most efficient in business. 

Whatever may be said in 
coéperation, it has accompli 
the citrus industry. This is 2 
discuss the question as to whethe 
have been overproduced. B 
know that by advertising 
the co6perative associatio: 
stimulated consumption. It 
public to use oranges as 
tional diet rather than to 
luxuries. 

Coéperation does not wo 
provide an economic panac 
ing of oranges is so closely 
coéperation, however, that 
separate the two. But codp 
a big subject that it constitut 
other story. 4 


Editor’s Note—This is the second 
by Mr. Atwood. 


can break ninety, she ought t 
Huh! Come in and brag abou 
and twelve! Just heard on 
put me off my game. Rather t 
of balls and play alone.” 
“Then you don’t care to enter 
Women’s June Cup?” 
“T should say not. I’ll goi 
tournaments any day, and I 
I can’t. I play as good a gar 
cent of them. They know it 
“T’m sorry,” said MeW. 
“But we'll try to get up a 
that’ll interest you.” ; 
“Huh!” grunted Miss Dad 
was content to let it stand so. 
He walked through the p 
room and into the men’s lo 
the regulars were dressing and h 
usual debate. 
“Well?” Wills asked. 
“She scorns to play with wi 
McWhinney. “She scorns it auc 
“Then what?” be 
“Then,” said Mae, “the — 
Tournament. Two weeks fro} 
Postals in the mail this afternoon 
“Make it clearer,” said Mai 
“Women’s Invitation To 
members of clubs in the district 
One day. Medal play.” ; 
“Huh!” This was Absalon 
“‘Clutterin’ up the course agal 
divots all over. Makes me sick. 
of a guest replacin’ a divot?” _ 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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is this thing over to the 
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. “And if so, run along and 
lshots out of therough. . . . 
d two weeks from today.” 

1 birds,” said Olney, “‘but it 
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ul is to quit looking there. 
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ant,” Orson Green could be 
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leberries,”” responded Peter 
7 don’t you try to win my 
g golf? Of all the dog-gone 
ar saw ——— Listen, fellows, 
more matches shopping for 
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until the lounge was cleared 
lars had kicked and com- 
xxplained themselves to the 
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he day of the Women’s In- 
[ournament, presented the 
istracting aspects of a social 
ppletree Golf Club. Mr. Mc- 
advertised it well—in a pub- 
nong the membership gener- 
rivate but even more efficient 
the regulars, who presented 
essed as for an occasion to 
iday, as Mr. Shakspere has it. 
vould not be without an in- 
"y. 
;was to play. It had required 
it MeWhinney was well sup- 
t article and spread it thickly 
mey. Miss Dadds was to up- 
r of the club against this in- 
ngers. That, with variations 
tions, did the business. So, 
nine o’clock, she presented 
y and went out behind the 
her club. Satisfaction flooded 
never had she flicked dande- 
ith such artistry, such wrist 
ning, such follow through. 
pe,” she said, “‘I’ll get a de- 
jut of it. Who am I paired 
walked to the bulletin board 
“Miss Marthe Leroy,” she 
;she?’’ It was apparent Miss 
ssatisfied; that she had hoped 
ed with some illustrious name 
ig or Collett or Wethered. 
iow the lady,” said McWhin- 
doesn’t matter. It’s medal 
ow.” 
less,’ said Miss Dadds, ‘“‘I 
ittle competition for once.” — 
| parasols and silk stockings 
e sweaters were collecting 
; humerous gentlemen, licking 
chops, were there, too, watch- 
off. . . . And then came 
To call her miss was to be 
strong; she should have been 
or cuddles or sweetheart or 
cunning name, and without 
10uld have brought a nurse- 
of a eaddie. If she was twelve 
en observation was at fault. 
fle taller than her golf bag and 
owsled about her shoulders. 
e a ribbon in it. She owned 
res that were big and wide, and 
e short dresses suited to her 
s, as Old Man Arkwright as- 
nin’ trick. 
was presented to the bristling 
who mislaid utterly her good 


she demanded, “‘expected to 
S$ child?” 

iid MeWhinney, ‘“‘seems to be 
nent. Youtre away next, fol- 
ladies.” 
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Miss Dadds observed the two ladies in 
question, being of half a mind to send her 
caddie back with her bag and to refuse to 
play at all. But the two ladies fascinated 
her until it was too late. As golfers, they 
were unique; purely as women, they were 
remarkable. Between them they weighed 
in at something more than five hundred 
pounds. 

“They will play—those Mullins sisters,”’ 
someone in the gallery said. ‘‘Poor old 
dears! It isn’t so much their displacement, 
but they’re a little deaf.” 

Later Miss Dadds was to discover this 
was understatement. 

They—the poor dears—drove off. It was 
well worth seeing, and proved fallacious the 
theory that to play golf one must keep his 
eye on the ball. Nature had so constructed 
them that neither could see the ball at all 
unless it were teed up at least twenty feet 
away. 

Their plan, apparently, was to tee the 
ball, walk off to look at it, walk back 
again and swat it from memory. Some- 
times this worked, but more often it did not. 

After their fourth shot it became safe 
for Miss Dadds and Little Sweetheart to 
drive. Miss Dadds sneered. 

““Take the honor, little one,”’ she said, 
“and for goodness’ sake don’t chatter. I’m 
not interested in dolls. Huh! Just 
to make this of some interest I’ll give you a 
stroke a hole.” it 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Marthe 
sweetly, ‘‘and really I’ll be awfully quiet. 
Papa told me not to bother anybody.” 

She took her stance, looking more like a 


fairy out of a nursery tale than a golfer,: 
and swung daintily and gracefully. The? 


ball went away from there. Miss Dadds 
blinked, charitably set it down to accident, 
and made her own drive. 

“And just think,’’ somebody said, “‘the 
dear child is only twelve!” 

Whereupon Miss Dadds bit her nether 
lip, for she had to make her second shot 
before her companion, being outdriven by 
yards. The gallery followed, men, women 
and children; Miss Dadds properly con- 
ceived this to be a tribute to herself. She 
made ready to play her second,: but the 
poor old dears were still in range. One of 
them had lost her ball, while the other stood 
amiably in the middle of the course, quite 
blocking it with her bulk. 

“Fore!’’ shouted Miss Dadds in exas- 
peration. The old dear never so much as 
turned her head. 

“She’s a little deaf,’ said Miss Leroy. 
“She doesn’t hear very well.” 

“Why,” demanded Miss Dadds ele- 
gantly, ““do they permit deaf hippopota- 
muses on a course?”’ 

“Doubtless,” said Mr. Wills from the 
safety of the gallery, ‘divine Providence 
has some mysterious purpose in view.” 

Miss Dadds’ second was short of the 
green. 

Little Miss Leroy was hole high and sank 
a par four to Miss Dadds’ irritating six. 

“Oh,” said the child, “I didn’t need the 
stroke there, did 1? May I save it for some 
other hole, please?’ 

On the second hole one of the Mullins 
old dears lost a ball just short of the green. 
Again Miss Dadds had to wait before mak- 
ing her second. Then from the tee behind 
them came roaring a tremendous bass voice 
in a bellow of ‘‘Fore!’”’ Miss Dadds jumped 
and turned to scowl. That voice was famil- 
iar. It belonged to Mrs. Woodehouse, a 
charming and burly lady who walked 
through the world in a straight line, tram- 
pling down obstacles which opposed her pas- 
sage. She continued to shout “Fore!’’ She 
shouted her tenth or eleventh “‘Fore!’’ just 
as Miss Dadds was putting for a five. The 
result was that Little Darling was down in 
five to Miss Dadds’ six again. 

“Oh,” said the child, it being her first 
word since she had made an identical ob- 
servation‘on the first green, “‘I didn’t need 
the stroke there, did I? May I save it up 
for some other hole, please?”’ 

Miss Dadds turned. 

“Tf you say that to me again,” she 
snapped, “‘I’ll box your ears.” 
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On the third fairway one of the Misses 
Mullins lost her ball; as before, the other 
erected herself as a dumpling bulwark in 
the middle, stopping all play. Nobody 
could drive through. Shouts of “‘Fore!” 
were futile—and Mrs. Woodehouse lifted 
her masculine voice behind. Also the gal- 
lery, increasing in size momentarily, made 
remarks, sotto voce but audible to Miss 
Dadds: 

“Think of it! A mere baby! And this 
Dadds woman wouldn’t play with any of 
us because we weren’t good enough!” 

Miss Dadds gritted her teeth and deter- 
mined to do or die—and to commit whole- 
sale mayhem at the end of the round. 

Little Precious, shaking her flaxen curls, 
took a three on this short hole to Miss 
Dadds’ four. Miss Dadds glowered at her, 
daring her to repeat the remark about the 
stroke, but the child kept perfectly silent. 

Miss Dadds laid into her next drive with 
the inevitable result that she sliced it into 
an adjoining fairway. 

“T can do as well as that,” said a lady 
member to her friend. “Almost anybody 
can. But Miss Dadds will only 
play with men!” 

“And babies,”’ returned the friend. 

Miss Dadds’ second found the trees and 
dropped in the road; her third was just out 
on the fairway, her brassy was in the pond 
for a penalty of stroke and distance, she 
was on the green in six and took three putts 
for a soul-destroying nine. The child 
dropped a five, and was four up. 

“Ma’am,” she said diffidently, ‘“I— 
maybe—you wanted it interesting—and 
papa told me to be always polite and all. 
Wouldn’t it be more fun if I was to give 
you a stroke a hole than for yoy to give it 
to me?” 

There was a sound from the gallery 
which was not cheering; it was not a sound 
of, grief; but it was loud, though strangled. 
Miss Dadds walked off the green after turn- 
ing to hurl her ball into the water. 

So they continued for five more holes. 
The Mullinses, poor old dears, plugging the 
course ahead, ambling along a short step at 
a time and stopping every now and then to 
pant and puff and talk about calories. Their 
deafness did notimprove. Such a dose of her 
own medicine Miss Dadds never had experi- 
enced. Behind came the stentorian-voiced 
Mrs. Woodehouse, bellowing ‘‘Fore!’”’ as 
it was Miss Dadds’ custom to do at any- 
body who impeded her Marathon progress. 
As for the gallery, it was enjoying itself. 

“Ts there any way we can get through 
that herd of hippopotamuses?”’ Miss Dadds 
demanded of McWhinney. 

“T’m afraid not. Yousee, they are guests, 
and they’re a little hard of hearing. You'll 
have to grin and bear it today. Everybody 
should have put up with it once. Sort of 
shows ’em how it feels.’’ 

“T don’t want to know how it feels,” 
said Miss Dadds. 

“A sentiment shared by the whole mem- 
bership of this club,” said Mr. McWhinney 
suavely. ‘‘Bytheway, whatis your medal?”’ 

“That,” said Miss Dadds, “is none of 
your business.” 

They arrived at the ninth. Miss Dadds 
had not won a hole; had halved three, and 
her medal was a dreadful fifty-four to a 
neat forty-two by her little playmate. No 
human being there could see into Miss 
Dadds’ soul, and it was, perhaps, as well. 

She became grimmer and grimmer. Her 
black eyes burned and rage consumed her, 
rage and something worse than rage—that 
bitter humiliation which only arrogant 
people may experience. Here she—the Miss 
Dadds who could play golf, who demanded 
the privileges of a man and disdained to 
play with women—was being beaten igno- 
miniously by a twelve-year-old who looked 
like a wax doll playing truant from a toy- 
shop window! 

And nine more holes to go, with that in- 
fernal, smirking, backbiting gallery of cats 
following her! Give her credit for this—she 
stuck it out. She even improved her game, 
which was a miracle, because the Mullins 
dears were tiring and slowing up a pace 
which, in the beginning, had been almost no 
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motion at all. And Mrs. Woodehouse’s irri- 
tation had been increasing with her hoarse- 
ness. It was a marvel that any woman 
in Miss Dadds’ state of mind could tell 
whether she was playing golf or being 
boiled in oil. 

They finished the round. Miss Dadds 
had halved five holes and lost thirteen. Not 
a hole won. Her medal was one hundred 
and two, while the child brought in an ad- 
mirable eighty-three. 

On the eighteenth green the Mullins sis- 
ters waited, sitting on a guarding bunker 
and panting. Just as Miss Dadds was 
about to make her final putt, one of them 
addressed her in complimentary terms. 

““You were so nice,”’ said the piping so- 
prano. “My sister and I spoke of it every 
now and then. Sometimes folks get impa- 
tient behind us and wave their arms about 
and call things. But we never heard a 
word. Sometime we should love to play 
ahead of you again.” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed the sister. ‘‘We’re 
a bit deaf : 

It was fortunate they were, for Miss 
Dadds’ rejoinder was one which even a 
reconciled stout lady could not listen to 
with equanimity. And then —— 

“Fore!” shouted Mrs. Woodehouse from 
behind. 

Miss Dadds’ fortitude dissipated itself. 
She glared; she executed a little dance upon 
the green; she snatched her bag of clubs 
from her caddie and walked to a near-by 
locust tree; and then, deliberately, one by 
one, she wrapped every implement from 
putter to driver around the bole. Following 
this, she emptied her bag of balls and 
hurled them into the woods. Next she 
swung her bag around her head by the 
strap and sent it hurtling into the road. 
As a finale, she shouldered her way through 
the gallery to the gate of the course, and 
down the road in the direction of the vil- 
lage, forgetting her car parked before the 
clubhouse. She was so mad that nothing 
would save her life but to walk home. Some 
people are that way. 

“And now what?” asked Wills. 

‘“‘Wither,’’ said McWhinney, “‘she’s cured 
or she resigns.” 

“Huh!” This from President Olney. 
“Say, who’s Little Goldilocks? Where'd 
that kid learn golf at her age?”’ 

“Wait till she puts up her hair,’ 
McWhinney. 

“Hair! Huh! But, b’jing, she’s a sweet 
child. Kind you’d like to hold on your lap 
and tell stories to.” 

“You might try it,”’ said McWhinney, 
“but you better censor the stories, because 
they say her husband’s jealous.” 

“Husband!” 

“And her two boys might think it was 
funny,” said McWhinney. 

“Say, man, what’s your line? 
through! Draw a map!” 

‘““Why, that child,’ said McWhinney, 
“ig Mrs. Estey, of Chicago, woman’s cham- 
pion of the Pacific Coast and of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, runner up in the British 
and ¥y 

Olney puffed. 
for him. 

“You and Weevil and Wills,” he said, 
“are a set of skunks. Say, was it 
accident or design, putting the fat ladies 
ahead?”’ 

“A previous little thought,” said 
MeWhinney. “Belongs to Wills. He did it 
with his little hatchet.” 

“And Mrs. Woodehouse behind?”’ 

“Weevil thought that up.” 

“Then,” said Olney, ‘the good Lord 
preserve me from your attentions. 

Hither kill or cure.” 

“Preferably kill,’ said the unfeeling 
McWhinney. ‘‘Golf’s a game that’s got to 
be kept uplifted. There’s folks that don’t 
belong in it, just like there’s microbe crit- 
ters that don’t belong in the human body. 
Ain’t but one way to get rid of ’em, and 
that’s with germicide.” 

‘“‘Well,’”’ said Olney, ‘‘you boys apply it 
with a fire hose, not with a hypodermic.”’ 

“But,” said McWhinney with a cat- 
that-ate-the-canary expression, “‘it works.” 
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a few diseases which seem to 
ither special affinity for the brain 
», such as syphilis and the new 
ssickness, or encephalitis lethar- 
e spirochetes of the former pro- 
-two only great forms of general 
‘Jocomotor ataxia, and paresis, or 
aralysis of the insane, the latter 
Itimately in insanity and death. 
so, only about 5 or 10 per cent of 
.o develop a severe form of the 
ial disease ever have a touch of 
omotor ataxia or paresis. 
rt, the brain has remarkably high 
‘resistance against all forms of the 
, infectious disease, and this is 
ig with its behavior in other re- 
[t resists even such a sheer brute 
strain as starvation better than 
r tissue or organ of the body. In 
famine, for instance, our fat loses 
nt of its weight, the liver 40 per 
» muscles 30 per cent, while the 
brain loses less than 5 per cent. 
ourse is on account of its enormous 
the body is to survive. It and the 
scle get the very last scraps of food 
body can spare, and its soft jelly- 
stance is one of the most nearly 
f structures in the entire body. 
‘other structure that stands ahead 
this regard is muscle, which has 
original diseases to its credit, two 
nan frailties to confess—one, myo- 
icans, a rare museum curiosity, in 
deliberately turns itself into bone, 
, trichinosis, in which it is merely 
lling host of a parasitic worm. 
brain comes nearer to ending by 
earing out, dying of old age, than 
r organ in the body. If we live till 
f brain fag or brain failure, we’ll 
1 a good sixty years’ run for our 
the race of life anyhow and, in the 
ar, have no kick coming. 
se, then, that the stomach and 
1 heart have played up to the brain 
as safely run the gantlet of the 
‘usts of famine and of fever, beat- 
1 one, side-stepping another, bluf- 
next, for sixty-odd years, where 
rst begin to show that it has borne 
en and the heat of the day? Not 
ellectual belfry of its upper frontal 
ions, where the mind is supposed 
1 aloft, like the gods on Olympus, 
3 of mankind.”’ Nor in the great 
| areas of the cortex, which control 
aring and smell; but in the tiny 
artery which plays traffic cop toa 
assage jam than that on the corner 
Avenue and Forty-second Street. 


e Strike of the Arteries 


% the big dangers, or the hair- 
escapes and adventures that wear 
ain, but the everlasting monotony 
eless repetition, world without end, 
tle trivial jars and strains of every- 
Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi sed 
endo. ‘‘Dropping water wears away 
>, not by force but by everlastingly 
in life as well as in Latin. One of 
| Hellman’s characters speaking of 
e life, remarks: ‘‘Couldn’t ever 
xn a happier and friendlier couple 
2 missus and me. Never a cross 
tween us from one week’s end to 
exceptin’ of course the ordinary 
y insults of married life.” 
insults” is precisely the word now 
nerve specialists and physiologists 
ss the endless succession of tiny 
d jars which finally hammer the 
ind life out of the nerve cells and 
mnecting wires, just as in railroad 
ing the incessant roll and rumble 
of thundering freight trains over a 
idge steadily sicken its massive 
till one day they snap like so many 
and crash down in tragic wreck. 
ve cells and their wires may be still 
rong, but the caterer who supplies 
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them with gas can no longer stand the 
strain, breaks down and goes into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Here we strike an eternal problem, a uni- 
versal vital tragedy. Why do our arteries 
break down earlier than the organs which 
they supply with blood? Everywhere we 
go in the realm of disease and degenera- 
tion, all over the body, we find this tragic 
strike of the arteries, a hunger strike in a 
slightly different form because it cuts off 
the food supply, the pipe-line blood stream 
of the region involved. We look wise and 
call it arteriosclerosis, “‘hardening, or brit- 
tling, of the arteries,’ but we really know 
very little about it, save that any time after 
forty years of age it may start up in any 
organ, region or corner of our bodies. 

Probably the incessant strain, the chug- 
chug-chug of the heart pump driving the 
swelling wave of the pulse down the arteries, 
seventy to eighty times every minute, day 
and night, is at the bottom of it. But there’s 
no known way of stopping that except by 
stopping ourselves. Always, all over the 
body, in the mesentery or network of ar- 
teries supplying the stomach and bowels, 
under the skin, when the arteries stand out 
like cords in the temples, in the brain, but 
commonest and heaviest in the kidney, the 
liver, the heart wall, rises the puzzle, ‘‘Who 
began it?’’ Did the arteries, by clogging 
and cutting off the food supply, or the mus- 
cle cells, nerve cells, gland cells, by dying 
and poisoning the arteries with their corpses? 
It’s still an open question. 


Apoplectic Strokes 


The change is a curious one and can be 
studied to perfection in these little apo- 
plexy arteries. The .tiny tubes first lose 
their elasticity; their spongy coat of muscle 
rings turns into leather or fibrous tissue. 
This tries to make up for its deadness by be- 
coming thicker. In the wrist, for instance, 
the artery rolls like a piece of whipcord 
under the finger. This lessens the caliber of 
the little tube, cuts off its own blood sup- 
ply, and the thick leathery coat, as a last 
resort to hold in the blood, fills itself with 
lime, turns to chalk or limestone flakes. 
One day under some trivial strain the now 
almost solid vessel suddenly snaps across 
like a clay pipestem, out spurts the blood 
into the soft threads of the nerve cable, and 
down goes the patient as if shot. 

Or the decay may take a somewhat differ- 
ent path, especially in the brain. When the 
muscular coat of the artery has lost its elas- 
ticity and vital resistance, a prowling strep- 
tococcus comes drifting along in the blood, 
anchors itself to the half-dead lining of the 
wall, starts a tiny ulcer. Others follow 
their leader, the ulcer eats its way through 
the wall, the thin weak floor of the ulcer 
bulges out into what we call an aneurysm 
or blood blister—a tiny, tiny pouch filled 
with blood—and again one day, without 
warning, the little blood balloon bursts 
into the brain. 

The nature and severity of the stroke de- 
pend upon the number of nerve threads 
broken in the cable. If only a few of the 
strands going to the part of the cortex con- 
trolling the hand and arm, for instance, are 
broken or injured, then we have merely a 
light paralysis, or loss of power in the mus- 
cles of the hand and arm. If the line lead- 
ing to the cortex center for the mouth and 
lips is damaged, aphasia, or loss of speech, 
will follow. If the larger and longer strands 
connecting the brain surface with the mus- 
cles of the leg and foot are cut off, then the 
leg will be paralyzed. 

If you could imagine a spiteful little 
gnome sitting astride of the great brain- 
spinal-cord cable at the base and with a 
pair of wire forceps snipping one wire here, 
another there, half of one somewhere else, 
just out of pure deviltry, it would give a 
rough idea of the tragedy. 

Contrary to popular impression, it does 
not require any special strain of body or 


excitement of mind or violent emotion, such 
as a fit of anger, to touch off the explosion, 
precipitate the blood burst. 

As John Hunter, one of the greatest 
Fathers of Medicine, who had arteriosclero- 
sis for twenty years and finally died of it, 
used to say pathetically, ‘‘ My life is at the 
mercy of any rascal who chooses to anger 
me.”’ But happily even rascals must have 
had some conscience, for he lived ten years 
after that, and he was no white-robed angel 
when it came to temper. Most strokes of 
apoplexy come while the patient is sitting 
quietly at his desk or is engaged in some 
purely routine occupation, and nearly one- 
third of them occur during sleep. The 
typical red-faced, thick-necked, heavy-set, 
port-drinking, irascible old gentleman who 
is said to be of apoplectic build is no more 
liable to stroke than anybody else. 

The degree and chances of recovery after 
a stroke depend upon the amount of blood 
that has burst into the soft brain tissue 
and the number of “‘wires”’ broken. 

“Wires” is in one way a misleading 
word, because the whole substance of the 
brain is of the consistency of moderately 
firm jelly, or of ice cream, and the spurting 
blood tears through its delicate fibrils like a 
jet from a hose through wet paper. In some 
eases the blood will not clot properly and 
the ruptured artery still keeps leaking, 
which is a very serious condition and may 
call for a last-resort surgical operation to 
remove the clotted blood. If the burst is 
very large and the brain damage great, the 
patient may never rally from the shock, but 
sink painlessly and unconsciously into ob- 
livion. 

Roughly speaking, if only one arm or one 
leg is involved and the power begins quickly 
to come back into the palsied muscles, 
there will probably be a good recovery, with 
fair use of the arm or limb for ‘most pur- 
poses. The muscles most likely to remain 
weakened are those which lift the toes and 
bend the knee, which accounts for the 
shuffling gait of the recovered paralytic. 

The aphasia, or speechlessness, which 
follows stroke is usually pretty well recov- 
ered from. Here again, however, it is chiefly 
a question of the number of silver threads 
that are broken and the particular wires 
cut by the blood burst. Nowhere else in the 
body, or world, is there such a marvelous 
complexity of structure and wiring and 
such close and delicate articulation and in- 
terlocking. 


Four Forms of Aphasia 


There are no less than four different 
kinds of aphasia, or grave disturbance of 
speech. 

First comes the speechlessness most com- 
mon in stroke, due to paralysis of the mus- 
cles of the lips and throat, which form the 
sounds we call words. The patient can hear 
and understand what is said to him, read 
what is shown him, knows perfectly the 
word he wants to say in reply, but is utterly 
unable to speak it. He is either entirely 
dumb or keeps pathetically repeating the 
same word or sound over and over again in 
desperate attempts to speak. This strange 
and ghastly sudden dumbness is simply 
due to the cutting off of the blood supply 
of a tiny patch of the brain surface, no big- 
ger than a dime, just above the tip of the 
ear, known as the speech center, or Broca’s 
convolution, after the brilliant French in- 
vestigator who first discovered it. Or to 
the breaking of the delicate nerve wires 
which connect this center with the base of 
the brain, and through that with the muscles 
of, the lips, tongue and throat. This is 
known as motor aphasia, because it is due 
to loss of motive or muscular power, and it 
is a weird and heartbreaking thing to see 
and listen to. 

The next commonest type of aphasia is 
even more curious and complex. The pa- 
tient can utter sounds, but he cannot 
speak, because he has totally forgotten the 
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“No, Jack; 


I wouldn’t 
sell the old boat now 
at any price!”’ 


After Bill put a tough, lustrous 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel on his 
old bus, he realized the intrinsic 
value in an automobile, the dingy 
old paint of which had simply been 
tiring his eyes. 

If you but realized the joy and 
satisfaction your car would give you, 
after applying a coat or two of 
Effecto, you would lose no time in 
following Bill’s example. 

The beautiful Effecto colors low 
on smoothly and dry in twenty- 
four hours without brush marks. 
Effecto is ot a paint, wax or polish 
— it is the original auto evamme/, which 
lasts longer than the finish on most 
new cars. It withstands hot sun, rain, 
sleet, snow, heat, cold, spilled oil 
and boiling radiators. Sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
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In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
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sound of the words he wants to use! He 
cannot understand what is said to him, 
though he can still read—that is, recog- 
nize, understand and pronounce the printed 
word. In the first few days he talks eagerly, 
constantly, trying to reéstablish his con- 
nections, to get back into touch with his 
world; but he cannot understand a word 
of what is said to him in reply. He cannot 
even be sure that the words he speaks are 
those he has in mind, and he soon relapses 
into bewildered moody silence until im- 
provement sets in. This form of aphasia is 
called auditory, or, more accurately, “‘word 
deafness,’ because it depends on inability 
to recall the sound of words. 

The third type is due to failure of mem- 
ory in another sense, that of sight. Here 
words can be spoken, conversation heard 
and replied to, but the moment the para- 
lytic looks at the printed page he sees only 
a jumble of marks, just as he did when he 
began to learn his alphabet! This is graph- 
ically known as “word-blindness,”’ and is 
usually soon recovered from, unless accom- 
panied by motor or auditory aphasia. 

Finally comes another special loss of 
memory, this time of touch. The patient 
can speak, hear, answer, read, but when he 
takes his pen in hand he cannot even make 
pothooks! 

And to cap the climax of tragic weird- 
ness, there is also a fifth, though very rare, 
form of optical aphasia, in which the pa- 
tient will gaze blankly at the most familiar 
objects about him, absolutely incapable of 
recognizing or naming them. But if he is 


sudden Come a Noise like a Wildcat struck 
by Lightning or an Explosion in a Saw- 
mill—a Real Noise that jarred Rocks loose 
from the side of the Cafion and turned me 
so Cold I didn’t get warm again all that 
day. 

I jumped out from in Under my Load so 
quick that it hung there in the air a minute 
before it fell, and when I turned around to 
see what had Busted Loose, I saw Chloride 
jump up in the air about ten or fifteen feet 
and let loose another Ear Splitter. He 
jumped clean out of his shoes and grabbed 
his Shirt with one hand and his overalls 
with the other and give a yank and when 
he hit the Ground he was as bare of Clothes 
as a Mexican Dog. 

When he went up he was dressed fit for 
Company or Work and when he come 
down he didn’t have on enough Clothes to 
make a Bustle for an Ant. 


Running Wild 


I saw a Lightning-Change Artist Back 
East once that made himself into different 
people by changing his Clothes while you 
was watching him, but Chloride Jack would 
have made him ashamed of himself when 
it come to fast work giving an extempo- 
raneous undress rehearsal. He belonged in 
the kindygarden, alongside of Jack. One 
more jump like that and Jack would have 
been inside Out and demonstrating the 
Fifth Dimension. 

He hit the ground jumping like a Kan- 
garoo doing a Marathon with the Blood 
Hounds after him, and come down the river 
towards me raising more dust than a Sand 
Storm. Did you ever see a Prospector that 
hadn’t shaved for a Month in the All To- 
gether—without any Clothes on, you know? 
I'll bet that if Adam looked anything like 
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permitted to touch and handle them, back 
comes his missing memory and he recog- 
nizes them and speaks their names at once! 

Each and every one of these ‘‘dumb- 
nesses’’ is due to disease of a corresponding 
center, or small area, on the sides—tem- 
poral and parietal lobes—of the brain sur- 
face, or to breaks in their wiring. When the 
brain gets its wires crossed the wildest and 
weirdest things are liable to happen. But 
just think of the astonishing ingenuity and 
precision of organization when a tiny clot 
landing in one small center on the “bark”’ 
cortex of the brain destroys the power to 
speak the word. Landing an inch away, 
the power to hear the word is gone; two 
inches above, the printed page becomes a 
maze of hen tracks, and four inches below, 
the hard-won accomplishment of writing 
breaks down into scrawls and scratches— 
leaving all the other memories—the sight, 
hearing, movement, touch—unhurt! What 
price the steam engine, the telephone, the 
dynamo by comparison! 

Fair walking and working conditions 
after a stroke may be maintained for 
months or years, until, in fact, some other 
malady closes the scene. But there are 
usually other brittle arteries in the base of 
the brain, and the chances are that sooner 
or later another of these may rupture, 
leaving the patient weaker and more help- 
less than before, and so on until a third or 
fourth shock mercifully closes the scene. 

Fortunately, in the nature of the process, 
there is comparatively little pain during 
the illness, for the brain, though keenly 
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affected by the pangs of other parts of the 
body, is itself almost insensitive. It has 
nothing whatever to do with headaches, for 
instance, and 99 per cent of us go through 
life without feeling one single pain or pang 
due to troubles in the brain. Indeed, the 
whole tendency of the malady is toward 
numbness rather than pain. 

Obviously treatment, to be of any cura- 
tive value, must begin as soon as possible 
after our first vote. The predisposing 
causes are fifty years, ably seconded by 
that gang of devil’s advocates, the infec- 
tious diseases. The one sequence that we 
actually know is a rapid development of 
arteriosclerosis just after a severe general 
infection, especially typhoid, pneumonia or 
rheumatism. 

The suddenness and speed of this sclero- 
sis are most striking, turning thirty-year-old 
arteries into sixty-year-old ones inside of a 
few months. Evidently infections are a 
good thing to stay away from, and if you 
have had the luck to be well protected 
against the diseases of childhood and have 
escaped typhoid, pneumonia and venereal 
adventures, you have escaped half your 
risks of stroke. 

Alcohol and overeating, high living, have 
been widely and generally blamed for the 
brittle arteries of apoplexy, but on rather 
vague and doubtful grounds. We must, in 
the light of our present knowledge, or 
rather, ignorance, return a Scotch verdict, 
“Not proved.” 

Some of the very worst forms of brittle 
arteries are found in Trappist monks, who 
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Chloride Jack did that afternoon, the apple 
Eve eat must have been loaded with Hard 
Cider or else she was nearsighted and Aw- 
ful Lonesome. 

Dooley seared a Street Car off the track 
once when he was young and Foolish, and 
he wasn’t supposed to be Afraid of any- 
thing; but when he heard the Big Noise 
and looked back and saw It coming 
a-Jumping towards him, which he didn’t 
recognize as Chloride Jack a-tall, he acted 
just like he heard somebody down at Camp 
a-calling him. He never had run from 
Nothing before, but what he saw was so 
different from anything that he had ever 
saw before, that he got started to going be- 
fore he knew it, in fact he fell down two or 
three times trying to make his Feet catch 
up with the Idea he had in his Head; and 
When Dooley got the Idea of Running that 
afternoon, it wasn’t with any notion of 
Throwing the Race. He Run to Win. 

When I had got up and rubbed the sand 
out of my eyes, where Chloride Jack had 
run into me and run over me, they was 
both gone and all I could see was a big 
cloud of dust down the river bed. I couldn’t 
figure it out What had happened to Jack, 
except maybe he had gone locoed with the 
Heat and was running wild, so I picked up 
the Remnants of his clothes and started 
towards Camp after him and Dooley. 

When I got down around the Big Bend 
in the river, I come onto a couple of miners 
from the Monte Cristo mine on their way 
to Town, and they was all excited and said 
a Mad Dog had just gone down the river 
chasing a Crazy Man running naked. Jack 
must have been a-running Some, to have 
caught up with and passed Dooley that 
way and from the way Dooley was going 
when I saw him start. I couldn’t tell the 
boys what was the matter, because I didn’t 


know myself, so we all took the trail to 
camp. 

We found Jack at’: camp, where he had 
crawled into the Spring, and you couldn’t 
blame him for hollering and running and 
acting like a Crazy Man, when you see his 
Back. It looked like someone had mistook 
him for a Telegraph Pole and used Climb- 
ing Irons on him; but as soon as we see it 
we knew what it was—Scorpion’s Stings. 
When Jack had piled up the brush a big 
Scorpion had crawled into it, and when he 
put it on his back and started down the 
river the Scorpion had fell down his Neck 
and had left his brand all the way from 
Chloride Jack’s head to his heels. He sure 
burned his name in Letters of Fire, and 
when he started to tattooing the alphabet 
on Jack’s Back and using hell fire for ink, 
all that Jack could think of was the quick- 
est way to get to some Water and put the 
Fire out, and the race he made would have 
done credit to any Fire Department. 


Applying a Counter Irritant 


Well, we pulled him out of the spring so 
as not to spoil the water, because you never 
can tell about these poison bugs etc., and 
he sure had a bad Back, from the looks of 
which that Scorpion must have been as big 
as a young Lobster. There wasn’t much we 
could do, because there wasn’t any whisky 
in camp, or lemon extract or tabasco sauce, 
to give him inside, or any ammonia to put 
on the outside. Poor old Jack was suffering 
and groaning something awful, and one of 
the Monte Cristo boys said maybe we might 
use a Counter Irritant on his stomach, like 
they use a Mustard Plaster on your Back, 
only vice versus. This sounded like a Good 
Idea, but we didn’t have any mustard 
in camp, so we gathered up a bunch of 


Sep temban 2 
eat no meat, live almost entire’ 
pulses—that is, peas, beans and | 
and frequently and systematica]. 
And the half-starved, rice-and-veg 
crammed Hindus are extremely sy 
arteriosclerosis and stroke. 

Plenty of good food, especially 
cream, meat, milk and eggs, sal; 
fresh fruits, abundance of water in; 
out, life in the open air, ten hours’ 
and sound-arteried, long-lived anc 
are the best protections against str 

By one of the paradoxes of g 
apoplexy appears to be rapidly in) 
as a cause of death. Indeed, in En 
now ranks third in the list of rest | 
But this is due largely to the fact th 
people every decade are escaping 
breakdown, lung crash, heart fail 
kidney smash and living on into t 
plexy age, which ranges from fifty tos 
five years. The average length of 
risen within the memory of man 
from thirty-five years to fifty-eig 
three times as many people reacl 
score and ten as did so thirty-fiy 
ago—to be precise, 20 per cent < 
born as against 7 per cent. 

And as we must one day somehoy 
fle off this mortal coil,” if we we 
our choice the two happiest an 
nearly ideal honorable discharges f 
battle of life which we could ask 
pneumonia of the aged and stroke. 


Rest after toyle, port after stormic 
Death after life, doth greatly pleas 


jumping-ball cactus, which is ab 
Most Irritating thing I know of, < 
Jack down on his belly on the pile o: 

I don’t know what Jumping-Ball 
would do on a counter, as an irrit: 
Ill tell the World—and Chloride J 
back me up in it—that they ar 
Stomach Irritator. It made Jack F 
about his Back, for the time being : 
and he rared and bucked like a 
but we all got on top of him and r 
and held him down until he pitehe 
the Monte Cristo boys off backwar 
on to the pile of cactus; and the 
little while it looked like we was § 
have a Free for All Fight, so we qu 
the counter irritant and I got the 
Atlas and Book of Useful Inform: 
see what was Good for Scorpion St 

It didn’t say nothing about Se 
but it said one place where a chevy 
baceo was good for Bee Stings 4 
Bites, so we tried that. A Scorpi 
much Bigger and Worse than an / 
Bee, and this one had stung Jac 
Many Places, that we had to use uy 
near a Whole Caddy of Good Tob 
Chloride Jack; but we set up all ni; 
toring him, and by morning he was 
easier and the swelling gone down 
as he could get his clothes on aga) 
I’ve lost all my Appetite for tobae 

We had forgot all about Dooley 
excitement and couldn’t find him 1 
the next day, but along towards eve 
Jenkins come leading him home or 
from Wickenburg. Dooley never h 
the same since and he always lays 
and sleeps with One Eye Open no 
dering What It Was he saw and V 
Went, and maybe will it Come Bac 
sometime and try to catch him ¥ 
ain’t Looking—which it won’t, I'll 
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« lady guests as they came down 
i. sailed out to the theater, with 
ok in her eyes. 
yna wear things like that some 
ee me,” she’d say. 
| I'd tell her. “Fat chance!” 
t am, all the same,” she’d insist. 
yp 
| chuckle and tell her to forget it. 
yened to know where Ella came 
something about her. Drifted 
» some wide place in the road up 
+ and began her metropolitan 
slean-up waitress in a one-arm 
1 joint where she had a cousin 
ashier. Then she tried the five- 
siness, shifted to a department- 
ment, and finally got taken on 
), when I first knew her a silk slip 
xing she’d only read about, and I 
n to her moans the day she made 
‘in French heels. Back home 
a wardrobe consisting of two 
b work dress, and a made-over 
Sundays. Up there she’d helped 
ws, carry sap buckets, weed the 
, grind the cream separator and 
her chores the men folks could 
r. But after a little over a year 
rshe was coaxing the delivery 
; the bundles of afternoon extras 
yunter for her, and getting green 
when some young miss went by 
| ermine-trimmed opera cape. 
‘em you can’t talk any sense into 
la was one I couldn’t head off. 
tI knew she’d quit and taken a 
job as apprentice in one of those 
; where they handle nothing but 
rtations made right in their own 
; on the third floor. How she 
mm that to the dress-model line 
yw, but she finally got there. 
I’m wearin’ ’em,” she reports 
1 I met her on Fifty-seventh 
You shoulda seen me today in a 
mer gown that was marked four- 
eu’ 
vho did see you?”’ I asks. 
he lady that bought it,’’ says she. 
Tess, she’ll never be the knock- 
iat.” 
not,” says I. “‘But she’ll wear 
5 


*,’ says Ella. ‘I’ll be puttin’ on 
onest, Tess, it’s great just to 


must be a jolt to have to peel 
I. 

7 hunches her shoulders, though, 
3 on. I hadn’t seen her for 
ther, when she sidles draggy up 
id. 

fit isn’t Ella!” says I. “Still 
hrill out of displaying the latest 


n't rub it in, Tess,”’ says she. 
mn’t mean you’re fed up on the 
uff?” I asks. 

,just?”’ says she. “Say, how’d 
) be paraded five or six hours a 
a lot of frozen-faced old dames 


1 you over like you was so much © 


you know, Tess, I got so I won- 
eally was a real person or only 
of a walkin’ doll that had to be 
every mornin’? How I hated 
2m women that stared at what I 
id either bought it or turned it 
ybe that’s why I got the chuck.” 
eh?” says I. ‘‘But there are 
; that use live models.” 

hat will ever use me again,” says 
through. The only clothes I’m 
r from now on will be those I 
no more’n what I’m standin’ in 
2, Not that there wasn’t ways of 
| rags. You know. But I ain’t 


t think you were, Ella,” says I. 
;now?’’ 

ork, I expect,’”’ saysshe. “I been 
und the stores, but it’s a poor 
ar. They’re turnin’ ’em off, like 
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they do every summer. I gotta live 
though. And the lunch joints are runnin’ 
short-handed. I—I wish I was back on the 
farm, Tess, where I could see the moun- 
tains once more instead of skyscrapers.” 

“The farm’s still there, isn’t it?”’ I asks. 

**So’s that stepmother of mine,” says 
she. “‘No, I couldn’t stand it with her. 
She’d work me to death and jaw me from 
mornin’ until night. She’s some step- 
mother, I’ll tell the microphone. Anybody. 
that thinks she’s a joke is welcome to try 
her. Ours ain’t much of a farm, anyway; 
but if it was as big as the state of Texas, it 
would be too small for the two of us. So 
that’s that. How about a hat-checkin’ job 
or a place at the information window?” 

“T don’t know of any opening,”’ says I. 
““T might ask the manager.” 

“Will you, Tess?”’ says she. ‘“‘That’s a 
good pal. I’ll drop around tomorrow and 
see if anything’s doing.” 

“About 2:30,” says I. “But I have my 
doubts.” 

It was just as I thought. The manager 
said they were letting ’em out instead of 
taking ’em on. Kind of too bad, too, for it 
sure looked like Ella was up against it. Not 
exactly her fault, either, unless you might 
say she’d picked the wrong season to dis- 
cover that the dress-model act wasn’t 
what she thought it would be. Weall make 
our mistakes, and those that straggle in 
from the movies-every-Saturday-night dis- 
tricts are apt to stub their toes hardest. 

Nice enough girl, Ella, even if she did 
have those spells when she went mooning 
about, dreaming of the time when she’d 
have half a dozen party dresses to choose 
from, with stockings and slippers to match. 
But my guess was that she was cured of 
that now. She never was any great beauty, 
you know; but she has fairly good lines, 
and after she got the right kind of bob and 
learned not to use too vivid a make-up, 
she looked rather neat and snappy. I al- 
ways said she had a good heart. You could 
tell that by her kind, sensible eyes. But at 
that, you can be a washout in New York. 

I might have spilled quite a lot of sym- 
pathy for her if we hadn’t had such a rush 
that afternoon. As it was, the first I knew 
it was 5:30 and I had to hustle home for 
dinner. I’d changed and was waiting at the 
corner when Orman Yates comes with the 
taxi. I hardly knew him, though, for he’s 
gone and got himself all gussied up for the 
oceasion—new navy-blue suit that he’s 
bought somewhere in a hurry, shelf wrin- 
kles and all; a close shave and a coal 
heaver’s haircut, and one of those wide- 
brimmed straw kellys with a Princeton 
band on it. Say, he looks more like a rube 
than ever. 

“Ts it Easter, or something?” I asks. 

“Oh, I been fixin’ to get me a new out- 
fit,’’ says he, blushing, ‘‘and this seemed to 
be the time to let go. Is—is it all right?” 

“Couldn’t be newer,”’ says I. “‘Do you 
mind if I pull this size tag off the sleeve?” 

He pinks up clear back to his shaved 
neck. 

“Shows I need somebody to look after 
me, don’t it?” says he. 

“Most of ’em do,” I agrees. 

“Could you get good seats?” 

“Fourth row,” says he. “‘Bought ’em in 
a cigar store, and at the rate they stung me 
I figure that if I take in this show often I’ll 
soon own the theater.” 

“Girl glorifying comes high on Broad- 
way,’ says I. ‘‘This is one sample I haven’t 
seen.” 

IThadn’t missed much, at that. You know 
the sort of burlesque they keep on for a 
summer run. They had a comedian who 
was starred as a second Lew Fields, but 
his big act was to chew celery and spray 
it on whoever was handy. The tenor took 
his high notes through his nose and the 
so-called mezzo-soprano had a voice that 
must have been trained calling the janitor 
down the dumb-waiter. But the chorus 
sure was a whiz. I never saw so many 
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different-shaped calves in one collection. 
No two pair of ’em bulged in the same 
places. It was that way in other spots, too; 
but the quantity was there if the quality 
wasn’t, so I expect you got your money’s 
worth. 

“That’s her!’’ whispers Orman, nudging 
me. ‘Second from the right end in front. 
That’s Stella.” 

“Not really!” says I, almost gasping. 

For while she had about the only good 
figure in the lot, that face of hers had me 
staring. Must have been one of these sim- 
ple baby-doll faces at the start, with big, 
stary blue eyes and probably coppery hair. 
But she’d shed the baby stare somewhere 
along the line; she’d had a Paris bob and a 
henna dip done on the golden locks; and 
she had worked up as brassy a face as 
you'll often see across the footlights. Oh, 
yes, she’d learned how to roll her lamps, 
Stella had. No sooner had the chorus 
wheeled into line while the tenor did his 
stuff than Stella began scouting through 
the boxes and front rows for possible ad- 
mirers. Of course it doesn’t take a willing 
hand long to pick up those chorus-girl 
tricks; but after sizing her up a while it 
was hard to believe she was only a few 
months off an apple farm. She was taking 
Broadway in high, Stella was, with her 
foot on the gas. 

And beside me sits honest Orman, a puz- 
zled look in his wide-set eyes, and across his 
knees a bunch of long-stemmed roses. He 
waits until the end of the first act before 
he says a word. 

“Well, what about her, miss?”’ he asks. 

I shakes my head. 

“T wouldn’t say,” says I, “that the 
chances of her leaving the front row for a 
back-road fruit ranch was good.” 

““You—you think she likes this sort of 
thing?” he goes on. 

“Likes!” says I. “She’s eating it up!” 

“T expect she is—now,’’ he admits. 
“But maybe after a while, if I should come 
back in a month or two # 

““No, Orman,”’ I breaks in. “It’s only in 
fool movie plays that the wandering chorus 
girl finds a picture of her old sweetie in the 
bottom of her trunk and rushes back to the 
farm. My guess is that Stella isn’t due for 
any return trip.” 

He lets loose of an idea, though, just as 
easy as a bull pup does a bone. 

“Still, she might,” he insists. ‘‘There 
can’t be so much fun in doing this night 
after night.” 

“‘And you think you’ve seen it all, do 
you?” says I. “‘ Well, I can’t very well tell 
you any more; but perhaps I can show 
you. Suppose you could lure your Stella 
out to the farm, where she could watch the 
sun on the cherry blossoms every morning 
and the color change on the mountain all 
the afternoon. How about evenings?” 

“Why,” says he, “once or twice a week 
we could drive in to a picture show.”’ 

“Hixactly,” says I. “‘And the other five 
nights you’d hit the hay about 9:30? Well, 
I’m not sure about Stella; but my guess is 
that here her evening begins about mid- 
night. Like to do a little sleuthing and see 
if I’m right?” 

He says he’s game, so we leaves before 
the last curtain and I gets a taxi driver to 
jockey us into position near the stage en- 
trance, where the usual gang of old and 
young sports are waiting for their lady 
friends from the chorus. And about 11:45 
the girls begun to come straggling out in 
twos and threes. Some trailed off toward 
the Subway alone, but others were hailed 
with ‘‘Here you are, cutie,’ and stepped 
into waiting cabs. And Stella was one of a 
party of six that piled merry into one taxi. 

“Follow that crowd,” I tells our driver. 

It wasn’t a long chase, for up in the 
Fifties the party ahead stops in the middle 
of a side-street block and unloads in front 
of a green door. Mostly there were garages 
along there, and the green door opened on 
a stairway leading to a loft over one of ’em. 
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ANSONIA 


FAMILY 


They’re a distinguished looking family, not 
limited to alarm clock duties, but suitable 
for any room. 

Each style performs a slightly different 
service, as described below, and you 
will find one of them that is exactly what 
you want. 

You can always rely on an Ansonia Clock— 
the product of fifty years of clock making. 


The ew 
-Antique Gold Cfinish 
Something entirely new in alarm clocks. 


Rich and distinctive. Same prices as regu- 
lar platinum-like finish. 


The ONLY 
10 DAY 
automatic 

alarm 
clock 


} Alarm stops and auto- 
Square Simplex. qnatically 
resets. 51’’ high x 44/’ wide $6. 0O 
Black dial, radium hands and a Bees $1.25 extra. 
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The ONLY 
Alarm Clock 
Striking 
Hour and 
Half Hour 


Gong strike silenced 
Square Racket. when desired. Strikes 
correct hour when started again. 

51” high x 44” wide. 30 hours . $5. 00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Intermittent alarm. Sil- 
Square per ver dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 51” highx 43” wide. 
Runs 30 hours. . . Mee 50 


Silver dial, radium hands and paren $1.00 extra. 


Square Rascal 


Square Pirate 


S Pi Continuous alarm; 41’ 
quare Pirate. pighx3}” wide. 


Runs 30 hours . : $2.50 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Continuous or intermit- 


Square Rascal. tent alarm; 23” 
high x 22’”’ wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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Didn’t look like much of a place, but 
there’s a bright light in front, and from the 


/ second floor you could hear the squeal of 
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saxophones and the rattle of a trap drum. 
One of these mushroom night clubs that’s 
here this month and somewhere else the 
next. And after one of the young sports 
has whispered the password through the 
peephole, they’re all let in one by one and 
the door bangs shut. 

“Somebody havin’ a private dance?”’ 
asks Orman. 

‘Strictly private,” says I, ‘‘unless this 
happens to be the night when the prohibi- 
tion agents pull the place.”’ 

“*Oh, they sell stuff, do they?” says he. 

“<Stuff’ is right,” says I. “‘ Mostly syn- 
thetic. But these gay parties don’t care so 
much what kind of gin they get with their 
jazz so long as it has the kick. Listen! 
Some of ’em have started in.” 

Orman stretches an ear and nods. 

“Sounds like they was carryin’ on some,” 
says he. 

“You haven’t heard anything yet,” says 
I. “If you want to know just how merry 
this particular bunch can get, you want to 
drift back here between five and six A.M., 
when they’re being loaded into taxis. We 
had one across from the flat where I live 
and I used to get an earful every morning. 
They generally come out awfully scrappy or 
awtiully loving, and sometimes both at once. 
How does liquor work with your Stella?” 

“With Stella?” says he. ‘‘Why, I never 
knew her to take anything more’n ice- 
cream soda. Do—do you think ——”’ 

‘TJ think she’d get a big laugh asking for 
soda up there,” says I. ““Oh, come, Orman! 
You don’t really believe she’s the same 
sort of girl she was when they picked her 
as the Cherry Blossom Queen, do you?” 

“You're right,”’ says he, giving in slow 
and reluctant. ‘‘And I expect there ain’t 
much use tryin’ to get her back.” 

I stares at him curious. 

“You mean you would if you could— 
now?” 

“Yes,” says he, quiet. ‘“‘I—I figure it’s 
no more’n I ought to do for her after what 
I did to get her started in on this. Yes, I’d 
take her, no matter what she is—if she’d 
come.” 

And I could see by those solemn eyes of 
his that he meant it. 

“Orman,” says I, “I’m beginning to 
think there’s more to you than shows on 
the outside. Maybe men are men out your 
way, as I’ve heard. Anyway, I’d say that 
Stella was passing up something worth 
keeping.” 

“‘ Aw, shucks!” says he, ducking his chin. 
“T ain’t much good, except as a fruit raiser. 
I’d have been as nice to Stella, though, as 
I knew how. I—I’d treat any girl that 
would put up with me the same way.” 

“Yes, I believe you would,” says I. 

“Do you?” he asks. ‘“‘And you like 
mountains and bungalows with flowers 
around? Say, Miss Tessie, would—would 
you shia) 

He’s leaning toward me in the cab seat 
and there’s no mistaking the look on that 
honest face. He’s asking me to sub in for 
Stella. 

“No, Orman, I wouldn’t,”’ says I. “‘Not 
that there’s anything the matter with you, 
but I know Tessie too well. This hunch of 
mine about wanting to live in the great 
open spaces is going to last about twenty- 
four hours. I get it every summer, and 
then I get over it. No; I was brought up 
on Eighth Avenue, and I expect that’s 
where I’ll stay—unless some day I’m pro- 
moted to an apartment in the Bronx. 
Thanks for the bid, just the same, even if 
you did make a quick shift.” 

It doesn’t break his heart or anything 
like that. He looks disappointed, but he 
soons chirks up. 

“T told the boys I was goin’ East to 
bring back a wife to the bungalow,” says 
he. “‘I generally aim to do what I say too. 
But I expect this is once when I’m beat. 
I—I wisht I knew another girl here—one 
that wouldn’t mind livin’ out where dd 

And somehow just then I thought of 
Ella McGill. Of course, nothing would 
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come of it most likely, but it was something 
they’d both asked for. 

““Orman,” says I, “‘I think you’re going 
to get your wish.” 

“You know of one like that, do you?” he 
asks. 

“Absolutely,” says I. ‘‘She’s from the 
country, too, and is used to mountains. 
Says she wants to get back to ’em. I don’t 
know whether she means it or not.” 

“T bet she does,’”’ says Orman. ‘“‘’Course 
I wouldn’t say she’d be one I’d want 
to ” 

“Oh, sure!” says I. “And you might 
not look good to her. But if you want to see 
what she’s like be at the stand about 2:30 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“T’ll be on hand,” says he. 

“And listen, Orman,” I adds. ‘My ad- 
vice would be to wear your regular cos- 
tume, the one you had on this noon. It suits 
you better, if you want to know.” 

“‘T expect it does,” says he. “I feel more 
like myself in it, anyway. Hang these stiff 
straw hats! And say, Miss Tessie, I wisht 
you’d take these blamed roses. I don’t 
know what else to do with ’em.” 

Which indicates that he’s crossed Stella 
off for keeps. Then he drops me at the flat, 
and as I fits my ear into the pillow I has 
that comforting Boy Scout feeling of having 
turned at least one good trick during the 
day. And maybe tomorrow I could put 
over another. 

When Ella shows up, though, I has to 
tell her there’s no job in sight. She takes it 
with a weak little laugh, but there’s a trem- 
ble in her upper lip. 

“Things are breaking bad for me, Tes- 
sie,’ says she. “I’ve got three choices left 
though. They want a scrubwoman at 1320, 
there’s the farm and stepmother, and then 
there’s Witzky.” 

“Who’s Witzky?” I asks. 

Ella bites her lip. 

“He—he’s a fitter where I worked last,” 
says she. ‘‘I had to hand him a slap in the 
face once. But he’s an easy forgetter. I met 
him again this morning. He—he wants to 
take care of me.”’ 

“Ye-e-es?”’ says I, and out of the tail of 
my eye I saw Orman edging up to the 
counter. 

Ella had her fingers clenched and was 
breathing hard. 

““Tess,’’ she whispers husky. ‘‘I wisht I 
was out of it all!” 

“Do you?” says I. “In that case, meet 
Mr. Orman Yates, who feels a good deal 
the same way. Orman, step up and meet 
Miss McGill.” 

He sidles in and lifts the Bill Hart lid. 

Ella takes a quick look at him and then 
stares at me. 

“What’s the big idea, Tess?” she de- 
mands. 

“Nothing much,” says I; “only Mr. 
Yates is starting tomorrow for his cherry 
ranch, somewhere out on the edge of the 
big sticks, and he’s got a whole day to drill 
around New York in.” 

“T don’t get the plot yet,” says Ella. 


“Does he need a guide or sumpin?”’ 


“Tf he did,” says I, “‘he could find worse, 
couldn’t he? But perhaps you’re dated up 
for the afternoon?” 

“Me?” says she. ‘Don’t make me 
laugh! We’d make a hot sketch, though, 
we would.” 


“Any warmer than you and W 
you and stepmother?”’ I suggests, 
“That’s so,” says she. “Well 
Mr. Yates. What sights ain’t you; 
“Why,” says Orman, scraping 
bashful, “I’ve heard a lot aba th 
Island place.” 

Ella gives me a comic look, 
to Orman. P | 

“Coney’s my favorite se 
says she, “and I ain’t been there 
mer yet. Come along, mis 
you where to shoot the chu 
dogs and everything.” 

As they were leaving the | 
after him. 

“Oh, Orman, you might 
the mountain-view bungalow. 

He grins and nods. If it 
Mame’s crashing in with on 
hand remarks I might have 
and forgot ’em both. | 

“ Ain’t you kind of reckl | 
up that way?”’ she asks. q 

“Eh?” says I. “Reckless?” _ 

“That’s what I call it,” a 
“You don’t know so much abo 
less about him; but you just 1 
gether casual, without figurin’ w| 
come of it.” 

FW ihiyice says I, ‘I don’t see any 
that. I had ’em both on my hanc 
struck me as an easy way of gettil 
7em. ” 

““Hasy enough for you,” ‘says sh 
what about them? How do you k 
ain’t makin’ a sad mess out of it? J 
I wouldn’t want to take a chance lil 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” says 
sides, everything is up to them.” 

All the same, that got me won 
I hadn’t loaded up my soul with sor 
Not that I’m superstitious as a 1 
the way Mame put it had me © 
maybe I’d interfered too much. — 
it had seemed kind of funny to shu 
two up against each other, him o 
hunt and Ella McGill ready for 
anything. But after all, human b 
human beings, and it isn’t for such 
shuffle their lives reckless when 0 
while we get the chance. Supp 
should grab him. And in the mood 
in just then, who could say she w 
What if it turned out bad—very 

7em both? 

Wouldn’t be anything you'd 
think about when you woke up in 
dle of the night, would it? 

“Oh, well,’ I finally tells Mar 
probably see him again tomorrow 
find out if he’s planning anytl 
hasty.” 

But I didn’t see Orman nee ( 
ever again. At noon, when I ask 
desk, they tells me he checked 01 
Nor Ella didn’t show up again. 
didn’t hear a word from either of ” 
three days later, when I got a not 
on the train somewhere beyond | 
It’s from Orman. 

“That’s a great spot, Coney Is 
says. ‘“‘We got married there.” 

I didn’t show it to Mame, or 
And I’ll admit I didn’t get to slee} 
as usual for a few nights after tha 

Then a couple of weeks later 
post card from Ella. It has a pictu 
mountain on it and she has writte 
the bottom: 

“We can see this from our, ™ 
Perfectly swell out here. And se 
Orm is a reg’ lar feller.” 

And that I did spring on Mame 

“Exhibit A,” says I. “You see 
I didn’t make such a sad mess ¢ 
when I sent those two to the Is 
gether.” 

“‘ Maybe not,” says she. “But yé 
chance, just the same. Next time 
turn out different.” A 

“Next time!” says I. “Say, 
think this is a habit of mine? Hard 
between you and me, Mame, 
through, no matter how many | 
bungalows there are out where thet 
are wider, or how many Ellas 
card. The others can roll their 0 
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of a book doesn’t mean much. I 
: a book printed in 1694, Mer- 
ne Secret Messenger, by the Rev. 
‘ins, Lord Bishop of Chester, and 
seally worthless; while at a recent 
‘adon a copy of Alice in Wonder- 
» edition, brought more than 
| the same sale one copy of the 
“k edition of poems by Robert 
yught more than $6000. It isa 
_ history that the whole edition 
ae poet originally only $100. 

y that President Coolidge has ap- 
‘the organization of a commission 
4h in the historic periods many of 
2 buildings in Washington, we 
his attention to the fact that his 
jointed Attorney-General is well 
‘oserve on that commission. John 
tis entitled to an honorary mem- 
‘the Junk Snuppers’ Union. The 
jhe beautiful runs in the family. 
ent collects Oriental rugs and is a 
stheticism, but Mr. Sargent goes 
oration work and adores mechan- 
njoys nothing better than getting 
orkshop and tinkering with some 
sn-wheel clock or banjo clock or 
Terry or Willard or Harrison or 
lap. 
sed to say of Terry that many of 
oeks that we now call grandfather 
made himself with no machinery, 
ye works entirely with jackknife 
and up to 1807 he sold them 
ieddlers, who traveled with them 
jacks from door to door and got 
ittle money for them too. But 
the most famous of all the old 
clocks were those made by the 
rothers of Grafton in the middle 
rhteenth century; and the new 
‘General loves to putter with these 
nd while making up the slate for 
1ission, permit me to refer also to 
Henry Ford, the generalissimo of 
ypers. The New England Society 
eservation of Antiquities has just 
| vice president, doubtless in rec- 
of his activities in restoring the 
Inn. I suggest his name, for there 
7 who accuse him of being the 
juman factor in the country-wide 
or antiques. 


tying Family Portraits 


lred years ago every little out-of- 
village and hamlet in the country 
ed regularly by the famous but 
rted peddlers’ wagons; and these 
yainted traveling shops, with their 
ut horses and their shrewd-eyed 
aden inside and outside, filled to 
ng with chintzes and lamps and 
*ks, old glassware, copper kettles, 
2 and tins, were warmly welcomed 
iousewife, and it was from this 
i distribution that the average 
its supplies. But now the farmer’s 
from her window the approach of 
wagons, taking the fences, coming 
2 fields, riding the cow paths, and 
with alarm her pewter and china 
urniture, and even the quilts on 
, because she knows what the 
» after. 

p in Dearborn the master mind, 
engaged in recruiting his army of 
rs, is calmly specializing in the 
of farm implements. I am told he 
nderful collection. 

many years ago, when the family 
ated and its furnishings were dis- 
the great problem was what to do 
portraits. To be sure, there might 
1some members of the family who 
ain responsibility for the future of 
l’s likeness; possibly they remem- 
haffection Aunt Maria and grand- 
i mother’s side; but the most of 
| a callous conscience which wasn’t 
turbed when the auctioneer said, 
uldn’t sell them portraits and you 


_an_ hour. 
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| NEW TRAILS TO OLD THINGS 


(Continued from Page 46) 


couldn’t give them away”’; but today these 
same portraits are an asset. Of course, 
there are some that are really beautiful— 
portraits by Stuart, Copley or Trumbull 
have unquestionable art value—but the 
family portraits turned out in the 40’s and 
50’s were frequently done by itinerant 
painters who literally went from door to 
door, just as a generation afterward the 
crayon artists followed a similar vocation. 

Last winter there was held in New York 
an exhibition of old portraits. Some of 
them were awful-looking freaks, but people 
seemed to admire them. As one woman put 
it, they were portrait primitives. The ex- 
hibition lasted for a week and attracted 
a great deal of attention. I was talking to 
a dealer about it, expressing surprise. 

““My dear sir,” said he, “‘we’re doing 
quite a business in old portraits. If a house 
is being done in the Colonial style, and the 
right furniture, furnishings and wall paper 
are used, folks seem to feel that the atmos- 
phere is lacking unless there is a portrait 
in it; and if they don’t happen to have any 
family pieces, they buy them.” 


The Hooked Rug Artists 


To the layman, some of these pieces ap- 
pear decidedly crude and unfinished. 

“It’s this honest crudity,” said a well- 
known art critic, “‘that I like about them. 
I like the directness of their method, the 
simplicity of the drawing; and I feel that 
it is a pity that education and the influences 
of European art should have altered the 
natural talent of our early artists and made 
them all quite conventional, because, alone 
and untutored, they certainly expressed 
themselves most quaintly.” 

It is something of this same appeal that 
accounts for the interest in hooked rugs. I 
went to an auction recently, and the gentle- 
man with the gavel got a lot of fun ridicul- 
ing the cruder specimens; with the result 
that the unsophisticated of his audience 
bought only the more artistic patterns while 
the collectors picked up dirt-cheap the real 
good examples of the craft. 

Hooked rugs were a strictly cottage in- 
dustry. When needing rugs, people either 
copied the admirable quilt patterns or the 
homespun bedspreads, or somebody in the 
family was delegated to do something dif- 
ferent; and this somebody, in most cases 
with no knowledge of drawing, went ahead; 
and the Prancing Horse, the Pet Dog and 
the Parrot were the result. 

These pieces were the earlier and the 
characteristic pieces. They were the un- 
tutored efforts of people who put design 
into utility as best they knew. I accept 
this class of work as authentic, while I know 
the greater percentage of the more conven- 
tional pieces to be strictly commercial. 

In buying a hooked rug, look out for 
quality. If the back is not thoroughly cov- 
ered it is probably modern; for the old 
rugs were closely and conscientiously 
woven, and usually of rags, not yarn. 

People often say, “‘How can you tell 
whether a thing is faked or not?’’ 

The subject has to be studied. You or I 
may not be able to tell the difference be- 
tween a genuine and a counterfeit five- 
dollar bill; but you can’t fool the bank. 

When a man shows you a bottle with 
Washington’s face on it and says it is 150 
years old, and was found in his great- 
grandfather’s barn, and he knows it is as 
old as that, you have only to glance at it to 
see that he is wrong, because it has no rough 
pontil mark on the bottom, the character- 
istic of the free-blown bottle; on the con- 
trary, it has all the indications of being 
produced in a bottle mold, and these molds 
were not adopted until about 1859. They 
used to make these old bottles five or six in 
Today, on what they call a 
fifteen-arm machine, they can turn out 
2500 an hour. 

People sometimes show me rooms that 
they declare were papered in Revolutionary 


times. Impossible! The paper was in such 
lengths that it was evidently made in the 
roll, and wall paper in the roll was not pro- 
duced until 1790, and was not in common 
use until around 1830. 

Up to that time wall paper was made in 
small sections and sold by the sheet and 
quire. Joseph Dickinson, 1784, had a wall- 
paper factory in Philadelphia, Vine and 
Second Streets, and advertised that his 
papers were just as good as the French or 
English; furthermore that some of his pa- 
pers had dotted backgrounds, so flyspecks 
would never be noticed... 

To besure, the historian will tell you that 
wall paper in the roll was used as early as 
1750, but the roll at that time consisted of 
wall paper sold by the quire and pasted to- 
gether in strips of five or six yards. 

Old wall paper, like old furniture, is 
worth money, provided it is good and is of 
the earlier type, either painted in scenic or 


panoramic subjects or printed in the late | 


eighteenth-century spirit. 
I visited a Vermont house recently to see 
a paper I had heard about. It was a beauti- 


ful pastoral scene in eight strips, twenty | 


inches wide, and they ought to have been 
joined with some consideration for the 


sentiment of the subject. It told a story of | 
On the | 
right-hand side of one strip was a sweet- | 


rural simplicity and kindliness. 


faced old lady, a basket on her arm and her 
hand holding a large red apple extended to- 
ward a good little girl who stood on the 
left-hand side of the next strip; but the 
paper hanger, who hung the panels with 
the mechanical exigencies of his job in 
mind, found it easier to match up by past- 
ing the hillside section of the scene over the 
mantelpiece, letting the old lady with the 
apple stand on the left of it and the child on 
the right; and so for 100 years the child has 
held out her hand and never been rewarded. 
Think of the heartlessness! But now a lady 
decorator has bought that paper and she’s 
applying it in a cozy room on Long Island, 
and she’s positively bubbling with the joy 
of bringing together at last the old lady with 
her apple, and the dear, patient child with 
her outstretched hand. 


Salvaging Old Wall Paper 


But how to get these papers off the wall 
and replace them elsewhere without injury 
has been alwaysamystery. Very few people 
know how. If the paper is pasted or glued 
direct to the wall instead of against a cloth 


interlining, it requires skill and patience to | 
remove it and the amateur had better go | 


slow. Sometimes it comes off by the per- 
sistent sopping of hot water; sometimes 
the room is steamed; sometimes the paper 
is peeled off a little way, then steam from a 
nozzle is directed behind it and the paste is 
thus softened and the paper peeled off. But 
these operations are not always possible in 
a country house; so one has to resort to the 
use of a putty knife, and inch by inch the 
knife wedges in between the paper and the 
plaster, and with considerable expense and 
a great deal of time it is lifted. The very 
old papers were made in squares, and of 
tough stock; and the operation of remov- 
ing them is easier than with paper of longer 
lengths and cheaper quality. 

And, oh, the don’ts in collecting! 

Don’t convert your old spinet desk into 
a writing desk. The new value is not com- 
parable to the antiquarian value. 

Don’t paint your old furniture. Get the 
wood down to the raw; you can’t improve 
upon the grain. 

Don’t try to do any repairing. The older 
and weaker the patient, the greater the 
need for expert attention. 

Don’t get the old Sandwich-glass habit. 
Antique dealers seem to know only two 
kinds of glass—Stiegel glass and Sandwich 
glass. I don’t think that 1 per cent of the 
Stiegel glass on the market was ever made 
by Stiegel. As for Sandwich glass, most of 
the stuff that is really Sandwich was made 
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SPONSORED BY HARGR 
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as 
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Tamp it Tight 
and to the Top 


—and still the world’s finest 
tobacco costs you less than 


2 cents per pipeful 
Usua ty such luxuries as the smoking 
of Hudson’s Bay Tobacco are prohibi- 
tively priced. Here is a tobacco for your 
pipe of such rare fineness that it belongs 
in the same class with such delightful 
indulgences as Astrakhan Caviar, the 
rarest of vintages, terrapin, first editions, 
and custom-made golf clubs. Yet you 
can enjoy each mellow, soothing pipe- 
ful for less than 2 cents... . less than the 
price of a postage stamp ... less than a 
twelfth of the cost of a cigar compa- 
rably good. So much pleasure for so 
little cost .. . don’t wait longer to try 
it. Ask your best tobacconist for Hud- 
son’s Bay. If he can’t supply you just 
communicate with a & Sons. 


| NSE SONSI 


\ | WRIGLEY BUILDING CHICAGO 


INCORPORATED 
2ND MAY 1670 


Cut Plug — sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture — rich and mellow 
Fort Garry Tobacco — 
cool and full-flavored 


‘ ahs oo if 
g ji os gr alers 
This sign identifies femsmee} g// Hargraft deale 
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UST OUT: 

bs J 
| inthe Grosset € Dunlap 75¢ edition 
well bound in cloth - Library size 
WHEREVER BOOKS 
ARE SOLD 


Ge impr we guint Peat 


fei bee op ine € far BOO 
the e most P 


September is 


“(ZANE GREY MONTH’’ 


There is a store near you where you 
can buy all of these fascinating 
Zane Grey novels of the West. 


The €all of the Canyon 


(out this month) 


How the wild, lonely 
_ West tries an Bactern 
"i girl’s courage — and | 
drives her back. But 
how at last the call of 
\ the canyonis too strong 
p ‘for her to resist. 
Other Fale Grey 75 cent novels 
Wanderer of the Wasteland — To the Last Man— 
Desert Gold — The Heritage of the Desert — The 
Mysterious Rider — Riders of the Purple Sage — The 


Lone Star Ranger — The U. P. Trail — The Border | 
Legion—The Man of the Forest—The Light of Western | 
Stars—Wildfire—The Rainbow Trail, etc. 


€ i | ¢ K | E by Elenore Meherin 


It’s on a million lips— 
“have you read 
‘ Chickie’!”’? The love 
story of a girl of today. 
It’sin the movies every- 
where. Now in book 
form—75 cents. 


by W. Je Locke 

Thelovestoryoftwenty- 
yeat-old Suzanne, She 
inherits a fortune if she 
marries one of her,two 
guardians, but — — — 
By the author of ‘The 
Mountebank.” 


First—BDown Kentucky 
by Ralph D. Paine ‘ : 
A football story that 
will stir yout blood! 
The hero is “* Bo” 4 
McMillan of the Cen- / 
tre College “praying 
Colonels” who played 
Harvard toa standstill, 


OF. tiso Available in the 75c Edition 


THE STORY OF A WHIM —Grace L. Hill 
VULTURES IN THE DARK— 
Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright 
THE PURPLE SPRINGS—WNellie McClung 
Two Bully Western Yarns 


The Parowan Bonanza — B. M. Bower 
The story of ‘‘Hopeful"’ Bill and his mine in 
the Nevada Badlands. 


The Trail Rider— George W. Ogden 


ove and adventure on the Texas ranges, 


See reverse side any G & D wrapper for com- 
plete list of famous books by famous authors. 
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as late as 1888 and sold to the tea dealers 
to give away as premiums. 

There is nothing to distinguish old Sand- 
wich glass from that of any of a dozen other 
factories. Some people think they can dis- 
tinguish it by the silvery luster of the cold, 
white material or by the softness of the feel, 
the firing having eliminated much of the 
roughness left in the pressing. But there 
were other successful factories. 

No dealer ever refers to the New England 
Glass Works; and yet in 1850, 500 people 
were employed there, making lamps, table 
and fancy glass—even Bohemian glass. In 
an old magazine of 1851 I saw its products 
enumerated: ‘‘Every description of glass- 
ware, from the simplest wineglasses to the 
most elaborate gilted, silvered and en- 
graved ware,” and yet you never hear of 
this factory. 

Way back in 1702 a house was built at 
South Sudbury, Massachusetts, by one 
David Howe; and in 1746 it became the 
Red Horse Tavern and the scene finally of 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Collected within its historic walls we 
find much that reflects the life and spirit of 
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the age gone by; and women stop at the 
doors of the kitchen and look in and wonder 
at the courage and hardihood of the Pilgrim 
Mothers—no running water, no coal, bare 
floors that had to be sanded and scrubbed, 
pewter to clean, and everlastingly. the fry- 
ing of fat for oil and the filling of lamps and 
spinning and weaving, and candle making, 
quilting and cooking—all with the most 


primitive methods. 


Near the door on the right, as you look 
in at this kitchen, is a rush light, the ear- 
liest lighting used by the Pilgrims, earlier 
than the Betty lamp, shaped like a saucer, 
filled with fish fat with a spout that held a 
rag for wick. 

In 1630 Parson Higginson wrote back to 
England for candles and tallow, explaining 
that they had none. In 1670, whales being 
found on the New England coast, sperm oil 
was used. The little two-inch pewter lamps 
that we see on the shelf are the bedroom 
lamps. They shed a light no bigger than 
the light of a match, but that was enough 
to go to bed by. 

Along about 1750 Aunt Eunice in a letter 
to a favorite nephew writes: ‘“‘John has 
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bought me camphine, a flui 
from turpentine. It gives us 
light, even brighter than cand 
we are living in great luxury,” 

She never lived to see t 
burners or double burners y 
wicks displaced by the lar 
when kerosene came in, in 
satisfied with the great co. 
good Lord gave her in her o | 

And the women who | 
kitchen may not be interested in 
art or appreciate the old Derby wa 
china, Sheffield plate or prints or, 
ture; but they can all visualize at 
the struggles and hardships of | 
days; and comparing the push-br 
uries of their own kitchen, they wo 
the life of the colonist was a life so) 
that they fought to preserve it; | 
every little farmhouse came men ¢ 
that even the pewter, their only | 
nishings, was melted down for am 
as a means to perpetuate the 
and joys of living according to th 
a heritage for their children and 
dren’s children. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


her to surrender by reducing her to abject 
poverty through cowardly rustling of her 
sheep. 


A Pink Glow in the East Has 
Heralded the Dawn of One 
More Day, and Bo Peep 
Bestirs Herself at 
Q-Bar Ranch 


Little Bo Goes Out to Speak 
a Word of Cheer to Her 
Four-Footed and Dumb 

Friends, But She 
Has Lost Them 


“T Must be Brave as Daddy 
Peep Would Have Me,” is 
All Little Bo Says on 
Learning Her Pets 
are Rustled 


Bo Remembers That the First, 
Second and Third Mortgages 
on the Old Farm are Due 
the Next Day and No 
Money on Hand 


Far to the West Appears a 
Cloud of Smoke, Small at 
First, But Growing as 
it Draws Nigh as a 
Hurricane 


It is Accurate Al, and the 
Smoke is From a Homely 
But Honest Cigarette, 
for Al Always Has 
Rolled His Own 


Fate Hath Cunning Ways of 
Bringing About Her Ends. 
Al’s Pal, Lightning, 
Casts a Shoe at 
Peep Farm 


The Flying Shoe Grazes the 
Soft, Young Cheek of the 
Bo, Who Says, “‘Sir, You 

Have Lost a Shoe and 
I a Herd of Sheep”’ 


““My Horse’s Loss is My Gain, 
Little Woman,” Says the 
Gallant Rider of the 
Plains. ‘‘As for the 

Lost Sheep 


The Look in Accurate Al’s Eyes 
Brooks No Good for the Bad 
Rustler Who Spirited Away 
Little Bo’s Lost 
Sheep 


“Bre the Setting Sun Sinks in 
the West, You Shall Have 
Your Dear Sheep Drag- 
ging Their Tails 
Behind Them.” 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Little Bo Lends Al a Spare 
Horseshoe and Our Hero 
Dashes Away, a Cloud 
of Dust and Tobacco 
Smoke 


True to His Promise, He Returns 
As the Shadows Lengthen, With 
Five Herds of Sheep, Ten 
Herds of Buffalo and the 
Cowering Wolf 


Silhouetted Against the Glow of 
Eventide, Al and Little Bo 
Walk Arm in Arm Toward 

the Setting Sun as 
Wolf Curses 


“Little Woman, This Sheep Farm Has 
Need of an Assistant Shepherd.”’ 
Bo Peep, a New Light in Her 
Eyes, Says, ‘“‘ You are 
Accurate Al.” 

—John Forbes. 


Royalties 


ARK to the tale of Hilda, 
Queen of a bankrupt demesne, 
Mother of Princess Mathilda— 
Proud, tmpecunious queen ! 
Low were the kingdom’s coffers, 
Sad was Mathilda’s lot ; 
Few were the marriage offers 
Princess Mathilda got! 


“How can we raise some shekels?”’ 
Princess Mathilda cried. 
“All I possess is freckles, 
Titles and family pride.” 
Suitors who came a-riding 
Soon turned their horses back. 
Meanwhile, the queen, in hiding, 
Mutiered: ‘“‘Alas—A Lack! 


“Bent is our kingdom’s credit,” 

Hilda in mis’ry spoke. 

Answered the girl: ‘‘You said it— 
Not only bent—but broke!” 

Came then a clever Y ankee, 
Driving a smart sedan; 

Manner and mien quite swanky, 
Armed with a master’s plan 


No more Her H ighness winces, 
Grieved at the princess’ plight ; 


Now all the proudest princes 
Call on her every night. 

Well stocked the royal menage 
Thanks to the Yankee’s sch 

Now all the world massages, 
Using Queen Hilda’s Krea 


Hilda indorses lotions, 
Treatments sent through the 
Perfumes and beauty potions, 
Polish for finger nails. 
Thanks to the enterprising 
Yank who proposed her See 
Hilda is eulogizing— 
(Thousands per eulogy 


No more the queen is 
No more her credit fi 
Daughter is Mrs. Ya 
(Also by queen indo 
Peace is the aim of nat 
Unity mankind’s 

Helped are our foreign r 
~ Sometimes by salves and 
—Arthur 


In Explanation 


Nfs KNOWN for my vera 
my sagacity, 
I’ve built a reputation on the fac 
I’ve found untruths are perilous, a 
never garrulous 
Regarding things I might have to 
The Truth—some people play wi 
neatly get away with it, 
Their fairy tales are clever as cw 
They dodge about elusively, but I ha 
conclusively 
That Honesty’s the Policy for m 


A fib has such complexities! TI 
who directs it is 
Compelled to be intensively alert, 
To cover up all weaknesses with pla 
liquenesses 
And be forever watchful to avert 
(With answers smooth though spw 
questions of the curious 
And satisfy the folks who must | 
A lie, to be effectual, needs genius im 
- Which ordinary mortals seldom ‘ 


On truthfulness I plume myself ant 
assume myself 
To be a man of probity, in sooth 
Because of that high quality of sec 
frivolity 
In dealing with the subject of the 
Yet, if I should express to you th 
must confess to you 
That all my early falsehoods wer 
And so with pertinacity I cling 
veracity 
Because I am not smart enough 
—Berton 
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itrongly suggest to all who sur- 
id themselves with the fine 
gs of life that they see the 
iter New Marmon, even though 
for purposes of comparison only 
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“NEW MARMON 


becomes an even Greater Automobile 


because of these new, important and 
far-reaching developments evrclusive 


in. Marmon at no increase in price +. 


Marmon now introduces what we believe to be the foremost 
and soundest contribution of the year to motor car engi- 
neering ... By a new and ingenious application of proved 
principles, Marmon engineers have endowed the New 
Marmon with a magna-power quality, which attains a 
high water mark in motor car performance and efficiency 


In driving this Greater 
New Marmonyou will 
experience a smoother 
flow of power and a 
more pronounced ac- 
celeration than you 
have ever known. You will go from five miles 
an hour to maximum high speed, quietly, 
easily and with a swiftness which even Mar- 
mon has never before attained. On difficult 
hills, the car hangs on and pulls in high gear, 
smoothly, quietly and without apparent effort. 


These amazing results are accomplished by 
a skillful combination of Double-Fire Ignition 
and the efficient New Marmon gas-intake 
system, in the proved Marmon valve-in-head 
type of engine. 


Even with ordinary grades of gasoline, every 
atom is vaporized—is exploded between two 
fires—and the combustion accomplished in- 
stantly and completely. Naturally this system 
is productive of greater fuel economy. 


The Three-Way (exclusively Marmon) in- 
Oil Purifier creases the life of the 
engine by preserving the 
lubricating properties of the oil. It automat- 
ically removes all forms of extraneous matter 
from the oil—both solid and liquid. It distills 
—and passes back to the crankcase, only clean, 


pure oil. All vapors distilled out of the oil 
are returned to the combustion chamber 
and are consumed. It does all of these things 
automatically, in a simple, fool-proof manner. 


New Marmon engineers have 
Self-Lubricator gone even further to pro- 

vide a car which mechan- 
ically and automatically does things which 
ordinarily would be sources of annoyance 
and expense. By means of the Self-Lubricator 
all of the wearing surfaces or bearings of the 
chassis which require frequent attention are 
now oiled simply by pushing a conveniently 
located pedal. 


New Body Styles— There is a wide range 
Greater Values of body styles, includ- 
ing a line of four 
luxurious Standard Closed Cars—now at 
exactly open car price. These include two new 
body styles—the Victoria Coupe, for four 
passengers, and the Two-Passenger Coupe. 
AlsotheStandard Seven-Passenger Sedanonly 
$75 more than the open car, and a compre- 


hensive selection of De Luxe models. _—s@p2— 


SSS 


All models are extraordinarily “7, 
roomy, richly upholstered and 7 
finished incolorsrefreshingly _//’ 
new and different. fi 


of 
/ 


Only Marmon Provides 
Maximum Built-in Safety 


College Men in Industry 


give the inside facts regarding industrial opportu- 

nities than Alexander Legge, the farm-born, farm- 
bred president of the International Harvester Company. 
There have been a good many steps to climb between 
his first job as a collector for the old McCormick com- 
pany and his present job as commander in chief of the 
world’s greatest corporation of its kind. Just before he 
got that first job he was punching cows out in Nebraska. 

“The truth about the present situation in industry,” 
says Mr. Legge, ‘‘and its opportunities, is not particu- 
larly flattering to the younger generation or to the kind 
of education which the universities are giving so many 
young people of today. The college-trained young man 
who goes in for a business career is not out for any 
minor position; he considers that the small potatoes in 
the opportunity field are for those who have not had 
his educational advantages. 

“‘Where this attitude is a matter of ambition, it is to 
be applauded. But, too generally, it is merely a matter 
of assumption, a feeling that his college training should 
give him a generous score of credits in business which 
will start him well up in the list, enabling him to jump 
over a lot of humble jobs which are all right for the un- 
educated. Business is not run that way; it can’t be. It 
has its own system of credits for experience and per- 
formance, but that does not and cannot include a forced 
advantage in the get-away line at the outset. Ifa college 
training enables its possessor to develop greater speed 
than his uneducated competitors can show, then it will 
prove its own worth—but the start must be an even 
break for all. 

“T’m frank to admit that I’d rather take my chances 
on a force recruited from ‘back of the yards’ or from 
the country districts, than from the universities and col- 
leges. The smaller the college, the better the average 
quality of its output, in my opinion. Of course we get 
many college graduates who have the right stuff in 
them and ask and expect no favors on account of their 
education. 

“These make superior men who go far and climb 
high. But I’m convinced that their attitude is not typ- 
ical of college-trained men as a whole. The rank and file 
of them expect special consideration from the start on 
account of their classroom experience; they feel that 
their educational credits should carry over into indus- 
try and give them, arbitrarily, better placement. To- 
day the higher educational institutions are filled with 
young men who are ‘sent’—often at sharp sacrifice on the 
part of their parents. There is nothing in that to build 
the kind of sinew that is demanded in the higher places of 
industry. Real mental muscle is not developed by that 
sort of training. It doesn’t produce men who grasp respon- 
sibility and are stayers. While our universities are turning 
out an unprecedented flood of graduates and higher educa- 
tion is becoming common, the fact remains that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to fill the executive places in 
industry with men who have an adequate sense of respon- 
sibility and will stay with the job. 

“Of course it is true that the general expansion of busi- 
ness has vastly increased the number of executive posi- 
tions to be filled, but the supply of good men has not kept 
pace with the increase in the demand. It has fallen far 
short, in fact. In particular, it seems to be harder and 
harder to find young men who have the quality of sticking. 
Sometimes it almost seems that the race of stayers is pinch- 
ing out. Of course that is an extreme view; we shall al- 
ways have men who are stayers—but their ratio to the 
shifters and quitters will fluctuate from time to time. 

“Steady and intense application to business is not easy, 
but it is the price of even partial success. The belief that 
material success should be had at a cheaper price than this 
is in the air everywhere. There is, to my sense, a common 
and increasing prejudice among young people against 
steady hard work. I like to see workers able to take a good 
portion of pleasure as they go along; that is reasonable and 
right. But the man who doesn’t know the joy of the job is 
missing a large part of life. No man can be a successful 
executive who doesn’t know that feeling. 

“Any man who feels that all pleasure is in play and 
wholly aside from work cannot score any worthwhile 
success in industry or business. To be sure, there can be 
little joy in many of the rough-work jobs—but when a man 
gets along to where his mental as well as his physical 
faculties are called into action he should get a big kick 
out of his work—and he will if he has the right stuff in 
him. The keenest enjoyment possible to any normal and 
capable man is to exert all of his faculties to the full on a 
task which is constructive in the best sense of the word. It 
has any play game beaten to a finish for real pleasure.”’ 


[Tevet are few men in America better qualified to 
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“Pretty Soft’’ 


When asked about the number of opportunities open to 
young men who are beginning business careers today as 
compared with those available to the preceding generation, 
Mr. Legge said: 

“Can you recall the first electric-light bulb you ever 
saw? I can—as distinctly as if it were yesterday. And I 
considered that I was a young man, not a boy, at the time 
too. It was at a Nebraska fair. I heard two farmers talking 
about ‘a hairpin in a bottle’ that gave more light than a 
gas jet. That interested me and I went to see the little 
incandescent exhibit. Think how many millions of those 
lights are now going and the enormous development of the 
electric-light-and-power industry. Think of the hundreds 
of thousands of men it employs and the fortunes which 
have been made from it! 

“Then call to mind the other huge industries which have 
had practically their entire development since that one 
started. With the impetus which we have acquired in the 
last few years, does anyone imagine that industrial prog- 
ress can be slowed down? Why, we're just getting well 
under way, and the young man who steps in now has a 
world of opportunities from which to pick and choose. It 
would be great to be able to start in now! That’s the way 
I feel about it.” FORREST CRISSEY. 


Don't Be Afraid to Change Jobs 


so OU take the high road, and I’ll take the low 4 

Secretly I envy the wise folk who set early in life a 
goal and climb straight toward it, heedless of rocks and 
brambles or beating sun overhead. The success books and 
magazines are full of them. 

I took the low road—a pleasant one and varied. And I 
wouldn’t for the world have missed a single digression— 
not even the interlude of three weeks which I spent as a 
hired girl on a farm at haying time. 

I have held seventeen different jobs in six different lines, 
have never been fired, and am now advertising manager of 
the largest store in our city, one of thousands of employes. 
This is my most interesting stop yet—but the end of the 
road? Not at all. I’m always interested in what’s round 
the next bend. I’m still under thirty, and still going. 


ote Sa ol rer 


I have been a telephone operator; a steno, 
salesgirl in three department stores, in 
a furniture store, and a toyshop at Ch 
girl; a school-teacher four times; a copy y 
an advertising manager. 

These are the things I have learned: 

Be interested in your job, and learn as m 
can about it, even if you don’t intend 
life work. I’ve had a lot of fun in ey: 
can see what each has contributed to 
a knowledge of human nature; seve 
different lines of merchandise and 
lastic and technical training; others 
rebellious spirit and a too proud hea 
ability to work hard and not grouch. _ 

Every job you hold, whether you like 1 
holds a wealth of experience for you. 
it, and do your best to be a success, fo 
easily becomes a habit that you will cai 

Don’t be afraid to change jobs— 
just for salary. If you have learned all you) 
one job and can’t see any chance of your 
ment head dying for years—get a new 
get into a rut. 

If you don’t like your line of work 
even if the salary isn’t so big. If you get 
like and go to it with a vim, there’s no fea 
finding your proper place. 

Some of my jobs I held only a few 
many in vacation when I was attend 
college, some after school and on Satur 

When I went forth with my diploma t 
teaching world, my anxious relatives felt 
they had me settled for lifeand a wo 
Their comment had always been “ 
next?’’—accompanied by a heartfelt si 

Among my friends then it was tho 
girl had achieved a teaching position 
she had reached the pinnacle of success a 
for nothing better. 

One day in the classroom, and I knew Iw 
verbial fish out of water. I knew it for 
and I kept on teaching because I didn’t | 
break, and, anyway, didn’t know what 
course I learned a great deal. I couldn't 
students in that respect. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, I did make 
turned down an excellent contract for 
year and blossomed out as a stenographer, al 
half the salary I had been receiving. ¥ 

The important thing was that I had accepted 
rapher’s position in the place where I thought Te 
good as something higher—in an ada 
worked for three months as a stenographer, ant 
hardest work I ever did, for I studied every mint 
get, day and night—cramming, cramming, | 
Then when one of the copy writers left, I kn 
advertising to get his job. I had found the wi 
and every minute was joy. 

Don’t be afraid of your boss—he’s human. H 
be a good scout if you’ll let him. Trust him, sp 
him, respect him, but don’t be a sweet Alice w 
bles with fear at his frown.” 

I owe my present position to an amusing i 
connection with my first job. I was working in 
ware section of a big department store. I had}! 
on as an extra for a sale with my sister, and the 
were kept on afterward. 

We had been employed one month, when wef 
such long and faithful service we should receiv 
salary. We did not go to the department head 
ployment manager. I, the younger, went up t¢ 
of the general manager of the store—a trembl 
fifteen. 

I solemnly and earnestly told him that I wo 
have a raise in salary. How I got past the ar 
nographers and secretaries guarding him, I ¢ 
member. I was too scared to remember. 

He must have been greatly amused, but he | 
me see it. He very courteously promised me to 
was taken care of with a raise of five dollars pel 

I must have beamed all over—fairly glowé 
Then I took a deep breath. 

“T would like a raise for my sister too. She's 
a month same as me.”’ And she got her raise t 

Since that time that splendid gentleman 
reason has remembered me and been interes! 
work oe progress. “a 


Your! boss will appreciate your interest in t 
if you|offer suggestions or make improvemen 
sphere.\ You’ll find him human, interesting, likabl 
if you do your work well, are respectful, and uw 

a 
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Just shine the shoes. In a 
twinkling the ugliness of 
scuffs will disappear. 


This double service polish 
works wonders with the 
children’s shoes ~ makes 
it easy to keep them bright, 
neat and respectable. 

It conceals fhe scuffs, restores the 
color, preserves the leather and 
keeps them shined like new. Fifty 
shines are in every fifty cent bottle. 

Available in the colors listed below. Also 


white canvas and white kid. Ten popu- 
lar colors for suede shoes. 


BARTON'S 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for This ~ 


Demonstrate on your own 
shoes with Dyanshine’s Dry 
Dauber Demonstrator, the 
quickness and ease with 
which color is restored, scuffs 
concealed and shoes 
shined, Send ge in 
stamps for packing 


A and postage. 


oS Si Be ee 


Barr Manuracturine Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 


5-5-SEP 


lease send me a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator”. 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. 


Send me the color checked below: 
(_Jatack 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 


STATE 
Copyright 1925—Barton Mfg. Co. 


CORDOVAN NUT LIGHT 
BROWN Dbkown Ors 


| safe. 
| 10,000 more. 
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NYAMEA! 


| We will leave that until later and go back 


now to nyama—game. 
I thought that on my previous trips I 
had seen some big game. Especially was 


this true of 1912-13, when, with R. J. - 


Cunninghame, we entered and explored the 
virgin fields north of where we are now lo- 
cated. I remember describing in The Re- 
discovered Country that in one day I had 


. actually tallied 4328 head of big game, and 


saw probably several thousand more which 
moved off before I had had a chance to 
count them. Why, that was only a picket, 
a skirmish line, an outlying fringe of what 
for the past seven weeks we have had 
around Nyumbo in a circle whose radius 
would be perhaps five miles. I am going to 
try to give you an idea of it, and I am going 


to lean over backward in my effort to be 


conservative; and when all is said you will 
probably have no adequate idea, and you 
won’t fully believe the idea you do have, 
Nevertheless, here goes: 

In one morning’s drive, covering pretty 
fully one-half.6f the five-mile-radius circle, 
we saw not less than 125,000 head of big 
game, and almost certainly as many more. 

Those figures sound incredible and 
should be explained. First of all, we get a 
good start when I tell you that at the very 
beginning of the day we came upon a herd 
of wildebeest traveling—as is their habit— 
in column. The head of the column was 
just going into the hills to the west, and we 
watched the tail of it disappear therein. 
Therefore, since the rest of our journey 
swung away from the hills and to the south 
and east, there was no chance that the lot 
could break up into smaller bands later to 
be counted twice. They were kindly sim- 
plifying matters for us by betaking them- 
selves elsewhere for the rest of the day. 

That column was just three and a half 
miles long, by speedometer. It was not in 
single file. Sometimes it was as much as 
fifty yards wide; at others thinned down to 
a few animals; but an average of twenty 
yards was certainly not far off. It was a 
solid column too; that is to say, there were 
no openings or gaps. The animals appeared 
to walk fairly nose to tail. 


When the Wildebeest are In 


But in each shallow wave trough of the 
plain there were innumerable more com- 
pact herds grazing or loafing. These herds, 
of course, we could count. The numbers 
they each contained we estimated. But our 
estimates were not mere guesses. By count- 
ing a few herds we soon got a very fair idea 
of what a given mass represented. Then we 
divided our result by two in order to play 
There were by this calculation some 


There were at least half as many again of 
the pretty little Thomson’s gazelle—the 
Tommies. Their numbers were incredibly 
miraculous. Unlike the wildebeest, which 
held together in fairly compact herds, the 
Tommies were everywhere. There was no 
acre in all that vast extent of territory that 
had not its scores, sometimes its hundreds. 
On slopes too distant for the distinguishing 
of separate figures, the shining white of 
their bellies glittered like a thin fall of 
snow. Or if we happened to look down 
upon them, the grass seemed fairly to be 
crawling with their brown backs. 

We counted typical bands of from thirty 
or forty to several hundred, tried to visu- 
alize how many such units were in a definite 
area, 

These two species, by sheer weight of 
numbers, seemed to fill all the field. Yet if 
we could by some magic have caused them 
to vanish, the plains would have been 
pretty well populated. Here and there the 


| eye could catch the russet of bands of topi 


aggregating probably a thousand or so all 
told. The bigger Robert’s gazelle also could 
send an even larger representation to a 
wild-animal congress. Kongoni there were, 


| and eland and zebra; and in the bordering 


(Continued from Page 11) 


bush giraffe and large bands of the graceful 
red impalla. Not to speak of such lawless 
characters as the hyenas, which were here 
in great numbers in hope of easy pickings; 
and the lesser fry, such as jackals and foxes 
and wart hogs—and the lion. 

It is only fair to add that this particular 
morning was one of those in the five weeks 
during which the wildebeest were ‘‘in.”’ 
The great mass of this game shifts from 
time to time in accordance with conditions 
of water and grass. It is also fair, however, 
to our booster statistics to add that though 
the wildebeest were ‘‘in,”’ the zebra were 
“out.’’ The latter we saw only in notated 
bands of a score or a hundred or so. A few 
weeks before, the plains had been alive with 
them, the brush full of them. They were 
somewhat harder to count or to estimate 
than the less mercurial wildebeest. As we 
progressed at the magnificent pace of five 
to ten miles an hour in our trusty flivver 
the animals nearest us to right and left 
stared curiously a moment, then kicked up 
their heels and trotted or galloped along- 
side a couple of hundred yards distant, oc- 
casionally putting on a spurt and crossing 
our bows, in much the same spirit as a small 
boy dashing in front of a street car. Those 
a little farther off saw these running, so 
they ran too. Those still more distant 
joined in the game. Thus we swept the 
country clear for a few miles, until those 
deboshed zebra got tired of the sport and 
fell back to grazing again. Often thus we 
have gathered unto our royal progress not 
less than 10,000 head, and the dust has 
risen to heaven like unto the pillar of cloud 
by day. 


Just for the Fun of the Thing 


All animals seem to like this cross- 
ahead-of-us sport. The head of a herd will 
make it with ease at a trot or at most a dig- 
nified gallop. Those behind them, having 
a little farther to go—since we, naturally, 
have moved forward—are compelled to get 
more of a move on them. By the time the 
rear of the procession catches the idea, its 
members have to get right down to busi- 
ness, for they have to catch up before they 
can cross. How they do go, literally belly 
to earth! 

When the going has been good we have 
speeded up, sometimes to thirty-five miles 
an hour, just to give them a race. Then the 
tail-enders had to hustle; but they never 
failed to make it. It would have been per- 
fectly easy for them to have crossed behind 
us, had they merely thought the other side 
was safer. They were already behind us. 
But not they! That would be equivalent to 
picking up the ball. Not even the tiniest 
totos would condescend to such a begging 
of the question. And when finally they had 
all got across, they would stop short and 
stare with a self-satisfied air as though to 
say, “‘There, maybe now you think you can 
run!” 

This curious trait was solely a mani- 
festation of the spirit of play. It was cer- 
tainly no indication of fear. Beasts 1000 
yards away would come on over to our im- 
mediate proximity just for the fun of licking 
the pants off us. Some early mornings the 
whole veldt seemed to be sporting for a 
run. It reminded me a good deal of dogs 
that love to take walks and are hysterically 
delighted when you reach for your hat, but 
never dream of going out by themselves. 
These animals love to run, but they need a 
good excuse. We furnished it. In the heat 
of noon, when they had no such inclina- 
tion, they contented themselves at our 
passing with a more sober withdrawal to a 
safety-first distance. 

But we were talking of when the zebra 
were “‘in.’”’ Then they were present in num- 
bers almost if not quite equal to those of the 
wildebeest. At such times the latter) are 
here only in fair representation, me the 
Tommies also consist of a few thousand 
local residenters, 


NYAMASL 


Then in some outlying block of 
main we come across a compact bla 
like a corral of cattle, or a ] g 
file of traveling wildebeest. This js 
vance guard, and seems to ti 
the zebra to move on. Almost o 
they disappear, leaving behind ther 
tering few here and there. Withj 
days the place is alive with wilde 

The latter know their own minds 
they travel, they travel; 
lope, with rests every few n 
cover great distances in a 
animal I know of shifts its | 
businesslike manner. The o 
a sober plodding walk. 
weeks after this influx come 
their tens of thousands. I d 
they do it. Simply one m 
there. For a period the wh 
few adventurous exceptions, 
open plain. 

But finally feed begins tog 
persistent grazing of so man 
work back daytimes into the 
the hills; returning, howev 
safety to the plains at night 
by gray of dawn, one can § 
ing there in what must be 
formation; a successi 
crescents like a series of 
This probably presents t 
front for the instant app 
and the conveying of tl 
all individuals. At.any rat 
they stand. Shortly after 
solemnly into the hills. 
just that the day we saw 
half-mile procession. _ 

But one fine day they, 
peared. They leave more - 
behind them than did the 
3000 or 4000 all told. But the 
followed in its turn and m 
sheer rank numbers we must 
gazelles. Their huge ranks 
diminished for some time yet. 
need their feed in such gross 
do their bigger relatives. Nor 
depart do they pull out all at 
by little their numbers din 
there comes a day when we 
there isno game. By that we 
morning’s tour has shown us. 
6000 gazelle, perhaps 1000 
beest and zebra, and some hi 
of the other varieties. The 
plete. We must dwell in this ¢ 
poverty until it begins again. 


Guides and Their 


If a visitor, lured by our 
and in some fashion— perhaps 
our men—should find the r 
umbo, he would now get no be 
and would see only a little more 
in the old hackneyed safari 
Kenya, the former British 
There he goes forth over establi 
to specified camps, with a standar 
fit. If he stays too long in one f 
hears the rifle shots of his successo 
impatiently waiting for him to n 
He gets plenty of chance to pick 
the common sorts of game, and re 
night to his camp to live as luxuri 
though he were at home. He gets 
if he has luck; nine-tenths of the ti 


a bait out of a boma at night, | 


about as exciting and quite as 
shooting a sheep. When he has n 
round of Route Number 1, or 2 or. 
case may be, he returns home ant 
after known as a mighty African h 
But he can get that much, with 
where things are cut and dried. H 
hunter—or guide—knows just W 
take him. He knows the camp site 
food can be had for the men, how 
in. He even has his bomas all 
those nocturnal sheep—I mean lion 
then, should he fash himself to © 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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@ [heatre hour in city traffic 


& 


Close driving—sudden stops—taxis making unex- 
pected turns. Imagine what would happen 1n mod- 
ern night traffic if street lighting had not kept pace 
with progress. 


Mazpa Service explores the world for new ideas on 
incandescent lamps, and works out in the Research 
Laboratories the scientific developments that have 
already brought modern lighting to such high efh- 
ciency. The benefits of this research are given to 
incandescent lamp manufacturers entitled to use the 
symbol Mazpa on their lamps. And only the manu- 
facturers so served may use the Mazpa mark. 


MAZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The use of inert gas in 
incandescent lamps 
was the great develop- 
ment of the Research 
Laboratories making 
possible the modern 
high intensity street 
lamp. Then through 
an infinity of details 
of research came the 
developments that 
maintain its bril- 
liance—direct its light 
—give even illumina- 
tion on a street. 
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The artistic 
stand lamp 


that— C% giv f 3 7 
Clamps any- vA Te ? 


where or hangs 
on hook or nail. 


Adjusts in any di- 
rection—shade ad- 
justs, too. 


Oh Man!=—_ 


reading in bed 
with a Buss Light! 


What a grand and glorious feeling to lie 
a-bed in lazy cushioned comfort and read 
—with your Buss Light. 


One taste of such a Buss Light evening, 
and you’ll wonder how you ever put up 
with the ordinary, stubborn, stiff-necked, 
unyielding light fixture. 


For your Buss Light brings flexible illu- 
mination—it can almost tie itself into 
knots for you to fix the light rays just as 
you want. Stand it, clamp it or hang it; 
turn it up or down, round and round. 
Why, even the shade adjusts. 


A light of your own to use as you like— 
that’s your Buss Light. You’ll clamp it on 
your mirror to light up your face for easy 
shaving. You'll attach it to the chair for 
your after-dinner reading hour. You'll 
find it so handy for tinkering on the radio 
or anything about the house, or for fixing 
things in the dark places of your car. Or 
to take about with you to bring light any- 
where where it is dark. It sure is the hand- 
iest light in the world. 


Get your Buss Light tomorrow at any 
store that handles lights. It costs so little. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825 N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


$ Plain Brass or 


Decorated $ 
Bronze finish. 


Ivory or Bronze. 


If you can't find Buss 
Lights near by, order 
from us; send money 
and specify finish. 


Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. . 
(Bulbs not included.) * 


in the World 


DECORATED 
IVORY 
MODEL 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
client farther afield? He has not the leisure, 
nor can he afford to explore out the possi- 


‘bilities and peculiarities of a new country 


on his own time; he has his living to make. 
He does not dare do it on his client’s time. 
If, for example, he were to bring his men to 
Nyumbo at the off season, the trip would 
be, comparatively speaking, a frost. He 
cannot afford that; not with a man who is 
spending months of his time and thousands 
of his dollars for the one big trip of a life- 
time. It would give him a black eye in his 
profession. Safety first; and I don’t blame 
him. 

For knowledge of the route in is not 
Nyumbo’s. only safeguarding — secret. 
Knowledge of where the game—and hence 
the great numbers of lions—goes to in its 
cycle is another. We know, thanks to 
Leslie Simson’s patient exploration. More 
of that later. 


McCutcheon Among the Wildebeest 


Of course, in a game field such as this 
mere sporting shooting falls into a sec- 
ondary place. That is not to say you are 
to get away with the idea that all one has 
to do is to saunter out in a bored fashion, 
pot a beast for camp meat and saunter 
back. Far, far from it. These animals have 
been educated from early infancy to take 
care of themselves. They have to be, in a 
country abounding with hungry lions of an 
unkind disposition. Dodge first and inquire 
afterward as to what it is you are dodging 
is the one copy-book maxim they are re- 
quired to learn by heart and practice dili- 
gently. 

As a consequence, no animal when 
startled, for example, ever runs straight 
away. He dodges first to one side, then to 
the other, sunfishes, makes short dashes 
to right and left, and only after he has gone 
fifty yards or so in this flashing and erratic 
fashion does he finally straighten out to 
direct running. These initial erraticisms 
are undoubtedly for the purpose of dis- 
concerting if possible the lion’s deadly rush 
and spring. And though hein his thousands 
may flirt with the motor car in the manner 
before described, just bring the thing to a 
stop and descend for a shot and see what 
happens! Or go forth afoot where you are 
clearly revealed for what you are. If you 
can without considerable maneuvering get 
within a long rifle shot of 300 yards of the 
larger animals, you are playing in a lot of 
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luck. It has been my experience that, take 
it as a whole, game here is much wilder 
than it is in a country where there are many 
shooters but fewer lions. 

To feed ourselves and city we require on 
the average one beast a day. That animal 
being shot and carried in, our shooting day, 
as far as meat animals is concerned, is fin- 
ished. 

Our great pleasure then consists in ob- 


serving and studying the habits and per-. 


sonalities of the many creatures, little and 
big, that swarm about us. We’ve learned a 
lot that is interesting to us and some that 
may be interesting to you. 

The wildebeest is probably our leading 
citizen, and we are the more intrigued by 
him in that elsewhere he neither occurs in 
such numbers nor in the sweet sophistica- 
tion that will allow him to be espied upon 
in his private and domestic affairs. Gen- 
erally he is to be seen only in small bunches 
and in the extreme distance as a dark, staid 
and rather bisonlike creature. Then he 
catches sight of you while you are yet a 
long way off, and his dignity breaks up 
into the most absurd and clownlike cara- 
coles, curvets, gambols and prances. It is 
astounding, incredible, grotesque; like a 
Boston dowager breaking into a cancan. 
Then he departs. Not for nothing was he 
named wildebeest. John McCutcheon drew 
a picture of his experience with this animal. 
It consisted of a diminishing spiral of dust 
on a very distant sky line, with John him- 
self in the foreground looking wistfully 
after. 

“The only effect of my shot,’ he says in 
effect, ‘‘was to make him wilder and 
beestier than ever.” 

Most writers have commented in this 
vein. : 

But a close-up of the performance, such 
as we get from the car, shows a method in 
all this apparent idiocy. Old nyumbo is 
merely practicing. His aimless gambols re- 
solve themselves into a savage kick to the 
right, another to the left, a sweeping hook 
of the horns to one side, then the other. 
All this at the time he is doing his twisting 
dodge, his high buck, and is getting off 
from the scratch in sprinting time. Some 
acrobatics! Then he settles down to his 
lumbering but swift gallop with an air of 
satisfaction that plainly says, “‘You bet 
your life that fixed him! Bring on your 
lions!’’ What price mere dignity when lions 
are about? Ask the Senate; it knows— 
since Dawes’ accession. 


Another thing one notices: 1 
herds are in reality composed of 
tude of smaller bands. They are 
derly divided from the main lot; 
division is there, marked rather h; 
ning than an actual segregation) 
units run from four or five to ‘| 
thirty individuals. They are rea] 
groups, consisting of the cows a) 
and the younger males belonging 
fine black bull. When the m 
breaks up for grazing, these fan 
quite apt to draw apart each || 
Their size seems to depend on the 
prowess of the bull in winning t) 
and holding against cruising love} 
many fair ladies as he is able. 

This is his chief business in life, 
him full of care and responsibj 
snorts. While all the rest are 
lazily along, or feeding placidly, ¢ 
in a grateful shade, father is righ 
job. He is rather a fine taurine sj 
he is doing it, galloping back a 
head high, tail up, nostrils expan 
tells the rearmost when to wake 
hustle; he rounds up the frail sex 
to stray to tempting pastures; he 
come-uppance to any of the youn 
that try to get fresh. Also, I am 
confess, his morals are not above? 
He is a very gay Lothario. If a1 
less vigilant neighbors permits 0} 
harem to stray too far, he mak 
effort to cut her off and force her 
own collection of wildebeest beauti 
there, she seems to remain ti 
enough. I’m afraid these wildebe: 
like the cave-man stuff. | 


A Battle Without a Cla 


But he is at his most magnifice 

a possible home breaker appear 
offing, either one of the single old | 
that cruise about with an eye foi 
or some other herd bull of pirati 
Boldly he gallops forth, like a knig 
to meet the challenge. The two 
each other headlong; then at the 
ment before the impending cla! 
simultaneously and with a swirl 
drop to their knees, facing each 
most within touching distance. T 
pose for several seconds, then ser 
their feet and back slowly away. 
the performance is repeated sever 
perhaps one such encounter suff 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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eading hotels, clubs, hospitals, 
plants, etc., now use Barreled 
or interior painting. Here are 
prominent users: 


McAllister, Inc., of Miami 
h State Hospital, of Norwich, 


» Public Schools 

Temple, of Fort Worth 
rood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
vania Railroad System 

, Inc. 


Barreled Sunlight comes 
lon churn-equipped steel 
very moderate initial cost. 
st of application is low be- 
Sunlight (containin 
on freely with brush or 
vers remarkably. Once on 
be washed clean at any 
peated washings will not 
This saves the annoyance 
equent repainting. 

h in tint is desired, Barrel- 
N quantities of 5 gallons or 
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| Washable ~ 


this lustrous white paint 
handsome as the finest enamel ° ° 


MUDGE a white paint sur- 
face—then try to wash it. 
Does the dirt all come off? 

That is the supreme test. Try 
it with Barreled Sunlight and 
you will see why hundreds of 
thousands insist on this finish 
for white interior painting. 

Barreled Sunlight can’t hold dirt. 
Its surface is smooth as satin. It 
washes like tile. 

Think what this means on bath- 
room and kitchen walls—on white 
woodwork—wherever lustrous, san- 
itary cleanliness is essential! 

Handsome as the finest enamel, 
Barreled Sunlight costs less, is easy 
to put on, and covers better. 

Due to the exclusive Rice Process 
by which it is made, Barreled Sun- 
light is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
foreign or domestic, applied under the 
same conditions. And it is so durable 
that frequent washings will not wear 
it away. 


If a white finish is not desired, any 
tint may be obtained by adding oil 
colors to Barreled Sunlight. 

Barreled Sunlight is sold by lead- 
ing dealers. It comes in cans from 
¥% pint to 5 gallons, and in large- 
capacity steel drums. Where more 
than one coat is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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BARRELED SUNLIGHT gives walls and woodwork a beautiful soft lustre that lasts for years without repainting 


Send the coupon for special infor- 
mation on the use of Barreled Sun- 
light for your type of interior. If 
sample can is desired, enclose 10c. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 48-A Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.—New York, 350 Madison Ave. 
—Chicago, 659 Washington Blvd.—San 
Francisco, 156 Eddy Street. Distributors 
in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


The Microscope Shows Why! 


ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH WHITE PAINT 


These photographs of cross-sections of 
paint surfaces were made through a power- 
ful microscope. Each paint was magnified 
to the same high degree. The astonishing 
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contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is 
so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, 
unbroken and non-porous. It resists dirt 
and washes like tile. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
48-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


Check 0 Homes 1 Commercial Buildings 


QO Institutions 


® Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to 
be mailed postpaid. 


Industrial Plants 
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TRY THIS COMPLEDE 
VEEDOL LUBRICATION 


Complete Veedol lubri- 


cation service can be given 
while you wait. It consists 
of three important steps. 


1. Motor—Your crankcase is 
drained and refilled with the cor- 
rect Veedol oil, specified by the 
Veedol Motor Protection Guide, 
alubricationchartat your dealers. 


2. Chassis—At the same time your 
chassis bearings are lubricated 
withVeedol High Pressure Lubri- 
cant or Trans-Gear oil. 


3. Transmission and differen- 
tial—The lubricant level in your 
transmission and differential is 
checked and, if necessary, replen- 
ished with Veedol Super-Gear or 
Heavy-Duty Gear lubricant. After 
every 2,000 to 3,000 miles of op- 
eration, have your transmission 
and differential cleaned out and 
refilled with these lubricants. 


very friction spot 


can now be safeguarded 
by the film of protection’ 


O longer is it necessary for you to 

trust the protection of any part of 
your car to an unknown lubricant of 
doubtful merit. It is now possible to 
have every friction-point in your en- 
tire car positively safeguarded by a 
Veedollubricantofthehighest quality. 


Each of these Veedol lubricants is 
made in Tide Water’s own refinery. 
Each is of the highest quality. Each 
gives the famous Veedol “film of pro- 


tection” which safeguards the moving 
parts from deadly heat and friction. 


Stop at the next orange and black 
Veedol sign. Have every moving part 
of your car thoroughly protected by 
complete Veedol lubrication. Let 
the “film of protection” safeguard 
every vital friction-point. Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or 
warehouses in principal cities. 


COMPLETE VEEDOL LUBRICATION is a new service that dealers, 
throughout the country, are offering the car owner. Car owners everywhere 
have already availed themselves of this service. They have discovered that 
it gives their cars a new ease of operation and a new freedom from repairs. 
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the raider with a rapid leap sidewise trots 
off, defeated. I have never seen one of 
these combats come to the actual clash. It 
is probable that the dropping to the knees 
is an effective defense against a rip upward 
from underneath, and that when the action 
is simultaneous a recognized stalemate re- 
sults. When the aggressor finds that father 
is on the job he gives it up. 

I think the mysterious signal for the gen- 
eral move comes from the individual enter- 
prise of these heads of families. About forty 
miles from Nyumbo is a district of short 
sweet grasses which the wildebeest like 
above all others, and to which they resort 
from all points of the compass, so that 
when they are “in” they are there to be 
seen in even greater numbers than I have 
described. 

But it is a dry country, dependent on 
rain-filled water holes. When these are 
drunk up, the animals must move out until 
the heavy rains come again. 

Once when we had had such rains in our 
own vicinity, we went out in the car on a 
scouting trip to see how conditions were 
out there. From the top of a hill we saw a 
wildebeest bull doing exactly the same 
thing. He made a wide circle of four or five 
miles out into the dry country, galloping 
rapidly for a mile or so, then lying down to 
rest before resuming his rapid pace, finally 
returning to the green country whence he 
had come. The probability is that if he had 
found conditions right he would that night 
have brought out the family. And his next- 
door neighbor, observing the exodus, would 
have remarked, “Looks as if old gray whis- 
kers must know something; he always was 
an enterprising cuss. Come, my various 
dears, let’s up and follow him. Something 
doing.”’ And so on right through. 


The Thomson’s Gazelle 


If nyumbo is our leading solid citizen, 
Tommy is our most beloved. I defy anyone 
to scrape even a passing acquaintance with 
his bright brave little personality without 
falling in love with him. His figure is so 
graceful and beautifully formed; his coat 
is always so sleek and shiny and well kept; 
the white of it is so snowy, the brown so 
warm and glowing; he wears the band of 
jet black on his side with so rakish and un- 
mathematical an air; and he wags his little 
black-and-white tail so conscientiously 
and continuously and faithfully, just as he 
was told to do in the beginning when it 
was considered desirable, that he can thus 
be most certainly distinguished from his 
larger cousins, the Robert and Grant 
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gazelles, which do not wag their 
Standing, walking, running, eye 
he keeps it going as a brave fi 
duty and of pride in being ; 
Everything about him is so dain 
kept; his slim little legs and ¢ 
picks up his hoofs and plants t] 
the way he looks at you with hi 
intelligent eyes, the manner in wl 
reach forward the sharp tip of on 
and just flick one little shot o 
His run is a poetry of motion, 

flowed along, touching the gro 
to assure himself it was there. 
have very quick eyes, for he | 
times at a most tremendous pa 
roughest sort of country cov 

and tufts and pig holes, and hen 
bles and never seems to deviate 
as to where his foot is to fall. 


Al Model Father 


And his family life is so 
Tommy is always around and 
little flock, not with the vulga 
idea of the wildebeest, but 
solely to see that all is well. He 
to give warning and the last to. 
danger threatens. Often I hay 
taking the most solicitous care 
more youngsters while the mot 
gossiped at a distance; and hei 
of the company of wife and 
baby. ; 
One day I came upon two | 
were so overcome with curios 
strange appearance that they st 
side in goggle-eyed astonishn 
heedless of Tommy’s frantic 
make them come away. He ra 
forth in front of them, giving # 
ample by dashing off fifty yard 
returning promptly when he fo 
ample was not followed. Fina 
was within twenty yards, and 
babies remained spraddle-legge 
founded, he could stand it no! 
withdrew a short distance, but 
his ground, and if ever a be 
agonized anxiety it was that To 
T’ll bet those totos got a go 
spanking after I had moved on 

Usually, while mother is fi 
babies are instructed to lie perf 
the ground, their necks strete 
front of them, and to stay that 

We have come upon a numk 
in that position, and have a1 
selves stroking their backs, ps 
noses, tickling their ears. The 
never stirred a hair; merely lo 

(Continued on Page 1 
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Thomson's Gazelles, the Most Beloved Citizens of Nyumbo 
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bir big soft gazelle eyes. One day 
et as to whether in this 


he little beasties withhold their 

Doc bent over to take a smell. 
390 much. The infant was off and 
r rving that he had perfectly good 
new well how to use them. 
‘ommy, too, because he has such 
, humor, especially in the early 
_yhen most people have no sense 
it all. Then for the moment he 
ag his little tail and to run in his 
hion. Instead, he sticks the 
traight up, stiffens his legs and 
sy a series of high resilient jumps 
saight up in the air. Barely he 
buch the ground, so that he gives 
leffect of a sort of toy suspended 
ve on an invisible spiral spring 
e unseen god of Tommies is dan- 
id as he goes along he quirks his 
ne side, then the other, as though 
liberate effort to be grotesque. 
| of these thus bounce along, side 
‘nd in perfect unison, we have 
't into laughter, although we are 
ple bent on serious business. 
jommy is all good, the hyena is all 
art Paine, in his Tent Dwellers, 
complete bewilderment as to why 
ito had ever been invented. Let 
ehyena. If he has one redeeming 
ny sort, we have as yet failed to 
fy own theory is that he is the 
Commy’s Jekyll. All the evil of 
J world was drained away from 
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the other creatures of the open veldt and 
concentrated in him. Thus you know 
where to find it. 

His appearance is decidedly against him, 
to start with. He is high in front, slopes off 
behind, has an inordinately long neck, an 
ugly, snarly, evil-tempered face, and a dirty 
and generally mangy-looking coat. He has 
no atom of self-respect in his demeanor. 
When he walks he slinks; and when he 
speeds up he looks exactly like a man try- 
ing to run with his trousers coming off. His 
voice we have already noted unfavorably. 
Altogether in a classification for pulchri- 
tude he would stand about forty. 

Nor are his moral qualities out of corre- 
spondence. He is a big, powerful, well- 
muscled brute, with strong teeth and 
powerful jaws with which he can and does 
crush the biggest bones. His skull com- 
pares very favorably in structure with that 
of a full-grown lioness. He has the equip- 
ment to be very formidable: But he is the 
most abject coward in the world. Nobody 
is ever afraid of a hyena in any circum- 
stances. The rest of the animal world holds 
him in the most utter contempt. We once 
saw a jackal—a trim and gallant little chap 
about the size of a fox, and with a quite un- 
deserved reputation for sycophaney—walk 
right up to one of these great hulking crea- 
tures that had possessed itself of a titbit 
from a recent kill, and snatch it from under 
the hyena’s very jaws. All the latter did 
was to back off and snarl. 

To his other vices he adds gluttony and 
laziness. He never kills on his own account, 
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but hangs about for leavings—any old 
leavings, putrid or otherwise. When he 
gets a chance he makes a hog of himself, so 
that his distended belly actually almost 
drags on the ground. The stomach of one 
we examined contained more than a bucket- 
ful! And he is never so full that he is not 
looking for more. 

I said that he never hunted on his own 
account. I will take that back. He does. 
If he happens upon one of those poor lit- 


tle baby Tommies lying, as he has been | 


instructed, close to the ground, he gobbles 
it up. In that manner he destroys a great 
many of his betters. 

Some might argue him as a scavenger 
and thereby assign him a reason for being. 
He is not even good at that. The innumer- 
able carrion birds take care of that job 
completely and promptly and with plenty of 
hungry ones to spare. I have some respect 
for a good honest buzzard. 

This is not a natural history, but an at- 
tempt to show you that the wild citizens 
of Nyumbo area very interesting lot indeed. 
There are plenty of others. Our giraffes 
alone are worth the price of admission. 
We have them in great abundance, and they 
are very amusing; and wild dogs and 
monkeys and baboons and parrots and 
secretary birds and ostriches and hyraxes 
and wart hogs—to mention only a very few 
of the nongame creatures. They are all 
amusing. There’s never a dull day in Africa! 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


PEOPLE AGAINST JOYNES 


It on one knee and studied the 
without laying a finger on it; he 
out the floor and stooped quickly 
ek an object up. He rose to his 
ed from the safe and caught in a 
nsive glance a bent iron bar be- 
ig cabinet. He had a careful look 
ithout touching it, and walked 
room, followed by the attentive 


ews, Mr. Rogan?” asked Harvey. 
ng but,” said Mr. Rogan. “A 
7, is any circumstance rightly 
d. Call the police. When Mr. 
mes tell him I’ve had a look about 
e glad to tell him my opinion.” 

mined the lock on the street door 
main hall of the building, grunted 
7 and retreated up the stairs to 


en o’clock one of the bank’s clerks 
him and requested him to step 
see Mr. Clymer. 

ogan, isn’t it?’’ said Mr. Clymer, 
irviving brother of Clymer Broth- 
the figure of the detective loomed 
rway. “ You area detective, I be- 
e was a thin and stooped man of 
years, wearing the side whiskers 
- emblematic of his trade in his 


tenant and depositor of the bank,” 
r. Rogan. 

an interested party,” said Mr. 
nally and professionally,’ said 
n, bowing again. 

inderstand that you have formed 
n on this business, Mr. Rogan?”’ 
a dozen opinions,” said the de- 
rugging his shoulders. ‘‘You’ve 
cein? What do they think?” 
nad very little to say; two de- 
sre here. They came and looked 
; away, telling us that we’d hear 


ey say it was an inside job?”’ 

t remember that.” 

ill say it,” said Mr. Rogan with 
in. “It is what they always say 
ody goes to them and tells them 
the job. They’ll sit tight in their 
until somebody slides in and slips 


tip, and then they’ll go out and 
collar. 
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“As to the job,” he said, turning in his 
chair to regard the ruined safe. ‘‘Look at 
your box; it was opened like a can of sar- 
dines. They didn’t even have to blow the 
dust off it. Well, a wise pete never blows a 
box when he can help it, because explosives 
play the old Harry with the insides, and a 
blackened bond or bill is a dead give-away. 
All the same, the United States Govern- 
ment gives out lots of nice new money for 
paper money that accidentally fell in the 
fire. Let’s read the story.” 

He knelt before the safe. 

“Here are the holes in the floor that were 
made by the screws securing the foot of the 
jack. The holes are less than a foot apart; 
that means the jack had only one leg. Two- 
legged jacks are generally of the extension 
kind that can be let out or pulled in to 
reach locks higher up or lower down; the 
one-legged jack has to be stronger, and it is 
mostly made in one piece, but the trouble 
is a one-piece jack will only reach a lock of 
its own height. What does that indicate? 
That this jack was made for this job. 
Whereis the jimmy was here this morning?”’ 

“The police took it with them,” said Mr. 
Clymer, who was leaning forward atten- 
tively. 

“Gone to the museum,” nodded Mr. 
Rogan. “ Well, if you noticed it, the jimmy 
was new, and that tallies. Now my guess is 
that this job was not done by a mob of safe 
blowers, but maybe by a mob of sneaks or 
masked burglars; they had to have the 
tools made. On the other hand, this is good 
work; not with the latest improvements, 
but a clean professional job; and my guess 
there is that the mob brought in a good box 
man who had just done his bit, or was some- 
how on the nut and took a piece of this 
while looking for a job of his own. Those 
doors were opened with keys, and that 
means sneaks. But they brought this pete 
in to open the box. Let’s see how he done it. 

“He set up his jack here at these screw 
holes; there behind them is a cut in the 
floor that was made by the back brace. 
The brace is just a jimmy with a sharp turn 
at one end so it will dig into the floor when 
the feed screw on the crank is turned; the 
other end is in a notch in the head of the 
jack. The jack is standing about a foot or 
so from the safe, and with the brace behind 
it, it got enough support to push over a 


brick house. See this slot chewed out of the 
safe door where the crossband joins the 
front band? That was made by drilling 
two holes in the door and breaking them 
into one with the jimmy, similar to how a 
carpenter cuts a slot in a wooden door to 
fit a lock in. The bolt case, as you see, is 
just above the hole, so they had only to 
pull those bands away to get at it. He done 
that with a hook; he put a hook through 
the hole and under the plate over the bolt 
case, and pinned the other end of the hook 
to the jack. He got his leverage by setting 
a screw against the outerside of the safe; 
see that scratch? The jack was now placed 
horizontally against the door, and the pete 
sat down for a smoke while two of his help- 
ers put their backs into turning the screw 
with the jimmy. The plate came out and 
let him into the bolts.” 

“You impress me,” said Mr. Clymer. 
“That is surely how it was done. And now 
as to the identity of these rascals—have 
you any inkling, Mr. Rogan? By George, 
you seem to understand your business!” 

Mr. Rogan sat down and cut a good cigar. 

“Do you want me to take hold? I think 
I’ve got a line on the mob that did the job.” 

“‘T don’t want any interference with the 
police, Mr. Rogan. The matter is in their 
hands.” 

“T never interfere with the police when 
I’m on a job, if I can help it. And I most 
generally can, Mr. Clymer.” 

Mr. Clymer reflected. ‘‘What are your 
terms?” 

“No results, no fee. What’s your loss?”’ 

“Thirteen thousand dollars in currency, 
for one item. That’s irrecoverable, I sup- 
pose. Then there were forty-two thousand 
dollars in bonds of the Minnetaska Transit 
and Portage Company, and those were 
payable to bearer and are negotiable. 
There were nine real-estate mortgages with 
corresponding bonds of a face value of one 


hundred and eighty thousand dollars; but | 


they can be of no use to the robbers, though 
their loss may prove exceedingly trouble- 
some to us.” 

“You can get those back easy enough. 
They’ll be on the watch for a chance to 
work back the private papers; offer a 
reward—say, a thousand or so and no ques- 
tions asked—and you’ll get your mort- 
gages back.”’ 
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“You think so, Mr. Rogan?”’ 

“Gold dollars to Chinese nickels. And 
that’s where I can help you; these birds 
would rather deal with a private agency 
than with the metropolitan police. Not 
casting reflections, you know. When you 
make your squeal—I mean when you state 
your loss—mention these private papers 
and offer a grand for them and they’ll be 
worked back. Was there anything else?” 

“No, that is all.” 

“Nothing else?”’ 

The banker showed irritation, but it was 
dissimulated at once. He spoke in a lower 
tone and with hesitation. 

“‘T’d be pleased to have you pursue your 
inquiry, Mr. Rogan; and it would perhaps 
be unfair to conceal from you the fact that 
there was something more among the pa- 
pers taken, something that I do not wish to 
name unnecessarily, for reasons of business 
policy. Purely for reasons of business pol- 
icy, Mr. Rogan. To be perfectly candid, 
I’d rather suffer a considerable loss in si- 
lence than incur certain undesirable pub- 
licity. And though I am set on principle 
against compounding an outrage of this 
kind, there is a bare chance that under the 
circumstances here I might be willing to— 
to countenance some manner of settlement. 
Possibly you are the very man for the pur- 
pose. I’m sure you understand.” 

“‘ Absolutely,” said Mr. Rogan, and he 
tried to look as if he did. This was not 
difficult to him, since he wore 
at all times, for reasons of busi- 
ness policy, an air of exceeding 
discernment. : 

“You'll hear from me,” he 
said, rising. He clapped the 
banker on the shoulder—a cor- 
dial gesture to which the banker 
did not respond with grati- 
tude—and said, “‘I’ll keep in 
touch with you, Clymer, and 
you keep me in touch with the 
police if they try to put some- 
thing over. Tell me this—do 
you always keep all that boodle 
in that old tin can?” 

“You mean the safe, Mr. 
Rogan? Ido not. The money 
and securities have been there 
for the past month only.” 

“What I thought,’ said the 
detective shrewdly. “‘The job 
was tipped. Well, all jobs are. 
If petes went around opening 
up boxes without knowing what 
was in them beforehand, they 
would get for their time and 
expense a fine collection of 
yesterday’s newspapers and 
grandpa’s letters to grandma. 
Here I go, Clymer, and you’re 
going to hear something drop.” 

Mr. Rogan strode back to his 
office, locked the door and 
treated himself to another tot 
of rye whisky. He put his feet 
on his desk, clasped his hands 
behind his head and closed his eyes to con- 
centrate. During the better part of an hour 
he sat so still and breathed so regularly 
that an onlooker must have been in two 
minds as to whether Mr. Rogan was sunk 
in meditation or in slumber. At the end, 
his feet slipped from the desk and fell to 
the floor with a clatter and jar that broke 
his train of thought or his snooze, as the 
case may have been, and he sprang to ac- 
tion. He smelled something burning and 
he leaped to the wastebasket and tumbled 
its contents onto the floor, went to his 
hands and knees and looked under his desk, 
felt all his pockets for burning matches, and 
arrived by this process of trial and error at 
the conclusion that the cigar, which he had 
held in his mouth while immobile, had 
singed his mustache before falling to the 
floor. 

He combed his mustache with a pocket 
comb, rubbed a dab of pomade into it, set 
on his black hair a black felt hat with wide 
and straight brim and left the office, locking 
the door behind him. 

He descended to the street and to the 
Subway, and rode north to One Hundred 
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and Twenty-fifth Street, changed there to 
an east-bound surface car and arrived in 
time at One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
Street and Cypress Avenue, in the Bronx. 
He left the car and walked northward be- 
tween acres of vacant lots until he came to 
an unpainted frame shack on which was a 
sign saying American Light Ironworks. 
This institution was a machine shop. Mr. 
Rogan entered it, saw a door on which was 
a placard saying Keep Out, pushed that 
door open and went into the office. 

A dark and bald-headed man was sitting 
at a desk in the office, talking into a tele- 
phone; he held the receiver against his ear 
with a tilted shoulder so that he might have 
the use of both hands to gesticulate with 
and make himself clearly understood at the 
other end of the wire. A dark young girl 
was at a typewriter writing a letter and 
picking the keys with care. Mr. Rogan 


seated himself beside the desk and waited 
until the energetic telephoning was done. 

Then he said, ‘“‘Are you Schimmel?” 

“What do you want?” asked the bald- 
headed man. 

Mr. Rogan slid a professional card across 
the desk. 

Mr. Schimmel looked at it and saw, star- 
ing up at him unwinkingly, the all-seeing 
eye in miniature. He slid the card back 
with a'snap of a finger. 

“Hyeglasses I don’t want,” he said 
brusquely. ‘‘Go out.” 

“You sure do want eyeglasses, Schimmel, 
but I’m not selling them,” said Mr. Rogan. 
“Look again.” 

Mr. Schimmel looked again. 

““Detective!’’ he intoned, his voice lifting 
into falsetto on the last syllable. 

“That’s me,” said Mr. Rogan. 

“‘T should care for a detective,” said Mr. 
Schimmel jauntily. ‘‘Want to arrest me? 
Go ahead.”’ He laughed, to indicate that 
he was not to be taken seriously. 

“Maybe I will,” said Mr. Rogan. He 
placed on the desk a long bright screw with 
a winged head. ‘‘ What’s that, Schimmel?” 
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“T should tell a detective something,” 
said Mr. Schimmel, blinking at the screw. 
“What is it, you?” 

“That’s a fifty millimeter hand screw 
manufactured in Les Islettes, France, and 
put out in this country by only one firm of 
jobbers, and used so far by only one ma- 
chine shop,” said Mr. Rogan like a man 
who knew his facts. “‘This is the shop, 
Schimmel.” 

“Might be it is,” said Mr. Schimmel 
equably. ‘A pedigree I don’t get with my 
screws, Mr. Detective.” 

“T found that screw, Schimmel, on the 
floor of the president’s room in Clymer 
Brothers’ bank on Exchange Place at eight 
o’clock this morning, and it just fits a hole 
in the floor.” 

“A customer?” said Mr. Schimmel. 
“‘Schleimer Brothers, Mr. Detective? Look 
in the book, Rosie.’’ 

“Clymer Brothers,” said Mr. Rogan. 
“And I know what it was doing there. 
It was securing a jack to the floor so 
some yeggs could rob the safe. And the 
safe was robbed too. Thirteen thousand 
dollars in money, forty thousand in good 
bonds. Look in the paper.” 

“Q-o-oh!”’ uttered Mr. Schimmel 
mournfully at this statement. 

**O-o-oh!’’ echoed the 
dark girl, suspending 
her search for keys. 
“Papa, what a liar!” 


““There He is Now,” Said Mrs. Loving 
Later, Ending a Twenty:Minute Si= 
lence. A Bell Had Rung in the Flat 


“Rosie,” said Mr. Schimmel sternly, 
“go out. We are going to talk business. 
Now, Mr. Detective,’’ he said, when the 
girl had gone out, “‘I don’t know nothing— 
may my wife fall down dead.” 

“The tools were made right here in this 
shop, Schimmel, and you had a piece of the 
job,” said Mr. Rogan. 

“But,” exclaimed Mr. Schimmel, lifting 
a hand, “‘you’re a business man, ain’t it? 
And I’m a business man. I don’t want no 
trouble. Make me a proposition.” 

“T only want what’s right,” said Mr. 
Rogan austerely. ‘‘Ten per cent for my 
bit—five thousand cash—or else I make the 
grab and take it out in advertising.”’ 

“Go jump yourself in the river, you 
loafer,” said Mr. Schimmel. 

“After you,” said Mr. Rogan. 

“*T tell you what I’ll do,”’ said Mr. Schim- 
mel. ‘‘Come around and see me tomorrow.” 

“At ten o’clock in the morning, and be 
ready to talk turkey,” said Mr. Rogan, 
rising. ‘‘See your people tonight. Cash’ me 
out or I go through with it; and then, if 
you don’t play ball with me, you go up the 
river with your pals.” 
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It would appear that a satisfac 
adjustment was not made betwe 
straightforward fellows, for, at tw 
in the afternoon of the following ¢ 
entered Clymer Brothers’ bank 
change Place. With them were a fy 
youth of sixteen or seventeen yea 
squarely built and fashionably dre 
in his early thirties. Mr. Rogan ¢ 
photographs to several of the em) 
the bank, and went then with his, 
into Mr. Clymer’s room. ji 

“Meet Mr. Schimmel, preside 
American Light Ironworks,” he gaj 
Clymer. “Mr. Jones’”’—gesturing 
the nervous youth—‘“‘and Detect 
gan of the Central Office. Gentle 
seated. Now, Mr. Schimmel?” 

“Comes to me last month four 
said Mr. Schimmel, talking wi 
hands, “and asks me I should ma) 
burglars’ tools. Well, am I a burg 
I know burglars’ tools?’’ He awai 
ply, and then answered the quest 
self. “No! Tools is tools, ain’t i 
me the drawing and I make t} 
That’s my business, gentlemen. A 
cent do I get from them loafers of 
for my work, or may my wife fi 
dead. Then comes to me yester 
friend Mr. Rogan ——” 

“This morning, you mean, Mr 
mel,” interposed Mr. Rogan. “Ik 
Schimmel for years, and he’s as h 
daylight; and when] 
what I thought, he iz 
going right to the di 
torney. He’s been ace 
a state’s witness, and 
tified the pictures of th 
in the Rogues’ Galler 

“Shang Peterson 
masked burglars,” s 
city detective. ‘““Wep 
Tappy Havens alread 
the mob, in the han; 
Manhattan Street. Y 
ple outside think the 
nize his picture for t 
bird that was in here 
before the robbery 
stalling act with a! 
clock. If you let the 
to Center Street th 
noon, boss, we'll s 
Tappy to them.” 

“And here’s somet 
found in that house | 
hattan Street,” s: 
Rogan, putting several papers on’ 
“Here’s some letters of reference 
Henry Jones, and here’s a letter { 
bank asking him to call.” 

“We have a young man her 
Henry Jones,’ said Mr. Clymer. — 

“Then this young fellow make 
them because his name is Henry 
said Mr. Rogan humorously. “11 
references back and dug up this 
jiffy, but he appears to have bee 
fall guy. Tell Mr. Clymer how yot 
come into that house on Manhatta 
son.” 

“All I know,” said the boy tren 
‘is that I saw an ad in the paper € 
a bank clerk and offering thirty 
week to begin, and asking people a 
the ad to inclose their references. 
know these men were burglars, Mr. 
honest I didn’t. I didn’t know 1 
were; the ad didn’t say. It was si 
Box 341, New York Star, and tha’ 
I sent my references. And I nev 
another word about it until this g 
came and said he would arrest me 

“‘That’s how the mob got the ref 
supplemented Mr. Rogan. “T. 
them to you with an application f 
tion, and you investigated them a 
them all right, and sent for the | 
Henry Jones to come in. He ¢a 
and he tipped his pals when the 
ripe. Is he around yet? He woul 
at once, if he kept his nerve, bi 
stick for a few days and then leave 

“But this is astonishing, gen 
said Mr. Clymer. ‘We seem toh 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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jof a deep-laid plot. This very 
: Mr. Darling mentioned to me 
fenry Jones was leaving. Mr. 
- had a talk with the fellow that 
arling suspect something wrong, 
j afterward this so-called Jones 
,. Darling and told him he was 
ive our employ, giving no rea- 
we him in at once.” 

ver fetch him,”’ said Mr. Rogan, 
.. He left the room, returning 
a his right hand closed on the 


vey. 

said Mr. Clymer, “I have heard 
ordinary story about you, and 
show it has grieved me. Is your 
‘or what is it?”’ 

dto tell you, Mr. Clymer,” said 
ing color. “No, my name is not 
‘Clymer; it is Joynes—Harvey 
ou see, I live on Manhattan 
id I got a letter addressed to 
es of Manhattan Street. My 
the directory as H. Jones, Mr. 
11 guess that’s how it happened. 
ito find this Henry Jones to give 
ter, it being in the same neigh- 
id the letter being opened by 
iow if you will let me explain to 


rstand thoroughly,” said Mr. 
awing back from Harvey’s ex- 
ids. ‘‘Young man, you are a 
iscal, but you’ve overreached 
stime. I shall give you in charge 
d shall go out of my way to see 
re punished as you deserve.” 
nim along, officer,” said Mr. 
sfiedly. ‘‘We’ll send somebody 
)make the complaint. Not bad 
Mr. Clymer? You holler when 
agency don’t give action.” 
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LOR AMBROSE HINKLE— 
midable little shyster, who was 
oughout New York’s criminal 

underworld as Little Amby— 
; his managing clerk, Cohen. 
onted each other across the great 
desk in the counselor’s flashily 
private room in his dark and 
house on Center Street. 
iterviewed this Harvey Joynes 
-Tombs?”’ 

ard me,’’ said Cohen sullenly. 
yu’re convinced he didn’t have 
1 the robbery?” 

what I think. A jury might 
rent,”” 

wouldn’t be the first time a jury 
ferent from you,” sneered Little 
f he didn’t have a piece of the 
here’ll be no fall money. We 
usand retainer or we’ll withdraw 
ase,” 
i hasn’t a dime, I told you.” 
vhat did you sign him up for?” 
t sign him up. One of the run- 
ed the case and signed him up.” 
he runner can sign him off. If he 
e of the job, we’ll take the case 
it otherwise we want cash. Look 
en, you keep better control of 
ers of yours or I’ll look around 
ar managing clerk. Only last 
rew a reprimand from the Appel- 
ion for withdrawing from cases 
no money in, when, if I had a 
clerk with enough brains to put 
ind keep a cool head, we wouldn’t 
1 the cases in the first place.” 
id any brains, Hinkle,’’ said the 
low Cohen, snarling openly into 
”s face, “‘I wouldn’t be working 
red a week and taking a hundred 
arter’s worth of nasty abuse. 
about a week without me, Hinkle, 
don’t know it, try it on. All the 
10w you could write on the back 
ge stamp with a railroad spike.” 
it so?” sneered Little Amby. 
worth more than a hundred a 
Vt you, Cohen?” 


tell the bookkeeper to pay you a 
nd a quarter after this, and close 
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your trap. That’s why I hired you, Cohen, 
because you know so much law; and you 
took the job because you don’t know any- 
thing else! Dry up! What about Tappy 
Havens? I see you signed him up too.” 

“That bird has got me guessing,” said 
Cohen, accepting one of his master’s gold- 
tipped and perfumed cigarettes. ‘“‘He’s an 
old hand and knows better, but he swears 
his mob didn’t do the job.” 

“He’s a liar,” said Little Amby, passing 
aslender and beringed hand over his sleeked 
black hair. “‘They got him right. You tell 
Tappy to take an old friend’s advice and 
dig up two grand, or we won’t turn a finger 
to keep him from doing it all. He isn’t 
nasty, is he, as if he thought we had to take 
care of him?” 

“Oh, no, he speaks very fairly. He says 
if we can spring him on bail, he’s been of- 
fered a job in Hackensack that there 
ought to be ten grand in, and he’ll see us 
with his piece.” 

“See if you can agree with the district 
attorney on bail. I really don’t like to 
trust Tappy. He means well, but he packs 
arod on his jobs, and he may kill somebody 
in Hackensack, and then he won’t come 
back to New York and the bail will be for- 
feit. But see the district attorney. Go 
ahead.”’ 

Cohen left the room. Little Amby 
strolled to his spotless plate-glass window 
and stood with sharply creased trousers 
legs apart, and hands clasped behind the 
back of his perfectly fitting silk coat, staring 
at the gray Tombs prison across the way. 
The buzzing of his telephone turned him 
again to his desk; Cohen was speaking 
from the outer office. 

““A Mr. Rogan wants to see you—private 
detective.” 

“Do I want to see him?”’ 

“T think you do.” 

“Send him in.” 

“Afternoon, Hinkle,” said Mr. Rogan, 
entering the private room and dropping 
into a chair. 

Little Amby’s prominent eyelids quiv- 
ered, but he did not bow or speak. 

‘“Smoke?”’ pursued Mr. Rogan, laying a 
fat cigar on the desk. 

“At times,’’ said Little Amby, letting the 
cigar lie. 

The burden of supporting the atmos- 
phere of familiarity that Mr. Rogan had 
brought with him was left to Mr. Rogan 
alone, and he found it a dead weight. He 
plunged into his business. 

“We're investigating that Exchange 
Place job for the bank people, and I’m told 
over at the Tombs that you represent two 
of the mob. Hinkle, we’ve got those men 
dead to rights, and don’t you kid yourself. 


- If they fight, we’re going to send them over 


the route.” 

“You’d advise them to take a plea, 
would you?” said Little Amby. 

“T certainly would, if they get to it. 
Where does Tappy Havens get off to fight? 
He has half a dozen previous convictions, 
and he’s been identified by the machine- 
shop proprietor who made the tools, and by 
the people in the bank. As to the young 
fellow, who’s believing that ghost story 
about getting a misdirected letter? I was 
with the police when they raided that 
house on Manhattan Street, and there was 
no such misdirected envelope found. Why, 
he was seen talking to Tappy in the bank 
that day! Oh, his ticket is written!” 

“Much obliged,’ said Little Amby, 
knowing that his visitor had not yet deliv- 
ered his message. 

“That’s the way things stood this morn- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Rogan, puffing hard on his 
cigar as he came to his point. “‘But some- 
thing broke this A.M. that will maybe give 
your two yeggs an out. I received an offer 
of settlement.” ; 

“From whom?” 

“From Shang Peterson—under your hat. 
It didn’t come direct from him, but I got 
the right assurances. You know what the 
bank squealed for, don’t you? Thirteen 
thousand in real sugar, forty-two thousand 
in negotiable bonds and a lot of private 
papers. Well, Shang offers to turn back 
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everything but the thirteen thousand dol- 
lars in money, if we’ll lay off him and let 
the matter drop.” 

“Can you put it over?” 

“Well, I will tell you how that is, Hinkle. 
Ordinarily there wouldn’t be a chance, but 
this is a special case. The bank’s squeal, 
I’m telling you in confidence, wasn’t on the 
strict up-and-up; they lost something else 
that they wouldn’t mention. There was 
some other stuff taken that the bank don’t 
want any publicity for, because it would be 
bad for their business. What I gather is, 
publicity about this stuff would spike a big 
deal they got under way. What this stuff 
is, the bank’s not saying and I don’t know, 
and I won’t know until the settlement is 
made and the stuff turned over, and maybe 
not then. The way the bank people say is, 
if everything is turned back but that thir- 
teen grand, the case will be dropped all 
around and they'll take their beating. But 
they want that paper back, whatever it is— 
some business paper.” 

“Some papers they can be blackmailed 
with, you mean,” said Little Amby confi- 
dently. ‘Old Clymer has probably been 
kicking up his heels on the quiet. Those 
papers in the right hands might make that 
thirteen thousand look like coffee money.” 

“T don’t think so, Hinkle, from what my 
friend Clymer tells me. Anyway, there’s 
the proposition.” 

“What does it show you?”’ said Little 
Amby bluntly. 

“Well, as man to man, I’ll get my fee. 
And then I get an inside track with the 
bank. Clymer Brothers are regular people, 
and what I hear, they’ve got a couple of 
million down in the vaults. I want to settle 
this matter their way.” 

“And you can’t do it without me stand- 
ing in,” nodded Little Amby. “‘Now that 
you’ve jugged Tappy Havens and young 
Joynes, I can insist that they be brought to 
trial and upset your deal. Your idea is to 
let them out quietly after a few weeks, eh? 
What’s in it for me?”’ 

“T’ll see that you get a trial fee, just the 
same. I’ll see you for five hundred out of 
Peterson’s end. He’ll have to stand for it, 
since you’re taking care of two of his mob.”’ 

‘“‘Make it five hundred apiece and I[’ll 
think about it.” 

“A thousand then,” said Mr. Rogan. 

“Tt’s an offer,” said Little Amby. ‘‘Good 
day, Mr. Rogan.” 

Cohen entered the room as soon as the 
detective had departed. 

“‘Were you listening in?’’ asked Little 
Amby. 

ée Yes.”’ 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Take it! It’s a thousand dollars found 
money. We don’t have to open a book, 
and we get the credit for beating the cases 
against Joynes and Tappy Havens.”’ 

“Did you get that part about certain 
papers being taken that the bank is afraid 
of? On the face of it, he was taking an awful 
chance in telling us about that. Still, he 
looks like a foxy citizen. Either he was 
lying or we can’t lay our hands on those 
papers. And how is it, if Shang Peterson 
has the stuff, that he doesn’t loosen up 
with fall money for Tappy Havens? You. 
get in touch with Shang Peterson—Tappy 
will put you onto him—and try to get him 
to come down here. Tell him we'll drive a 
better bargain for him than he made for 
himself. After we’ve heard his story, we’ll 
make up our minds about taking the thou- 
sand dollars. There’s a smell of money 
about this case, Cohen.”’ 


IV 


IRST-CLASS Detective Deegan sat in 

the combination kitchen, living room 
and dining room of a three-room flat in a 
tenement house fronting on Sylvan Place, 
drank bottled beer and talked to the hand- 
some brunette who was his unwilling but 
unprotesting hostess. The brunette was 
Mrs. Bat Loving; her husband was una- 
voidably detained away from home, being 
in Sing Sing under a ten-to-fifteen-year sen- 
tence for robbery in the first degree. Mrs. 
Loving was making a good but precarious 
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living by acting as a holdout of ill-gotten 
goods, being given the business by tender- 
hearted robbers who knew her husband and 
who sympathized with her in her bereaved 
state. The telephone rang. 

“Answer it,’”’ said Detective Deegan. 

“Tt’s for you,” said Mrs. Loving, putting 
a slender hand over the mouthpiece. 

Little Amby’s voice came over the wire. 

“Deegan? This is Hinkle. I’m down in 
Exchange Place at the meeting. All set 
down here. Somebody will be up there 
right away to raise the plant; whoever it 
is—he, she or it—let him have it and get on 
his tail. Don’t grab him so long as he keeps 
coming this way.” 

“T’ll take care of this end,” said Detec- 
tive Deegan curtly. He hung up. “‘Now, 
Mrs. Loving,’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got your 
orders. You’ll go through with them if you 
know what’s good for you and Bat. Don’t 
do anything for me as a favor.” 

“For two cents,” said Mrs. Loving, “I’d 
cross this bottle over your head.” 

“I’m not bidding,” said Detective Dee- 
gan. ‘‘Put the bottle away and the grocer 
will give you two cents for it. Wash up that 
glass. Stay in sight all the time.” 

“There he is now,” said Mrs. Loving 
later, ending a twenty-minute silence. A 
bell had rung in the flat. 

“Open the door,” said Detective Deegan. 
“Open your own door, too, and meet him 
in here.” 

Mrs. Loving pressed a button that re- 
leased the lock on the street door below, 
and opened the door that gave directly 
from the chamber into the public hall. De- 
tective Deegan retired into one of the two 
bedrooms of the flat, locked the door behind 
him and peeped through a hole in the red 
baize curtain over the transom. 

He saw a man in blue overalls and black 
cap enter from the hall. Mrs. Loving 
brought to this man a brown manila en- 
velope, and he dumped its contents onto 
the table in the center of the room and 
sorted them. He restored them to the 
envelope, wrote an address on it, and sealed 
it with match and sealing wax supplied him 
by Mrs. Loving. He put the envelope into 
a capacious pocket in his overalls, made a 
perfunctory and quickly discouraged at- 
tempt to kiss Mrs. Loving, and left the flat. 
Mrs. Loving shut the door behind him. 

Detective Deegan came from the bed- 
room and went to the window and gestured 
significantly; a man who was loitering in 
the doorway of French’s public garage near 
Lexington Avenue lifted an answering 
hand. Deegan left the flat at once. 

He followed the overalled man to a tele- 
graph office on One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street and stood by, bending a receptive 
ear while the man engaged a messenger to 
deliver a package to Clymer Brothers in 
Exchange Place. When the manila enve- 
lope had been transferred to the custody of 
the telegraph company, the overalled man 
left the office, signaled a crosstown surface 
car, and was about to board it when put 
under arrest by Detective Deegan. The 
gentleman from the garage then came up 
and took charge of the depressed man in 
overalls; the prisoner proved on investiga- 
tion to be a machinist in the employ of the 
American Light Ironworks, Cypress Ave- 
nue, the Bronx. 

Detective Deegan returned immediately 
to the telegraph office and conferred with 
the manager, proceeding then to the Sub- 
way in the company of the engaged mes- 
senger. 

While these events were happening in 
Harlem, four gentlemen were waiting nerv- 
ously in the president’s room of Clymer 
Brothers’ bank, some seven miles to the 
south. With Mr. Clymer in the room were 
Mr. Rogan, Counselor Ambrose Hinkle 
and Tug Gaffney. Mr. Gafiney was a big- 
shouldered gentleman with a crushed nose, 
who stood ordinarily in the vestibule of 
Little Amby’s house on Center Street and 
interviewed callers, welcoming this one and 
throwing that one back into Center Street. 

Mr. Clymer spoke into the telephone. 

“Will you be good enough to make my 
excuses to the company, and tell them that 
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I shall be with them at the earliest possible 
moment? Pardon? Yes, yes, I appreciate 
that keenly, but I am unavoidably de- 
tained. Thank you.” He put the instru- 
ment aside. “‘What can be keeping them?” 
he said. “Do you suppose it is that they 
are afraid?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Rogan. 

“But I must worry,” said Mr. Clymer 
sharply. “I shall have my attorney down 
in any event, so that there may be no 
further delay when these fellows arrive. 
Miss Bateman, please call Mr. Ledyard and 
ask him to step down here. Have you ar- 
ranged your affair with Mr. Ledyard, Mr. 
Hinkle?” 

““We’ve got together on an agreement,” 
said Little Amby. 

“T must leave here in fifteen minutes,” 
said Mr. Clymer. “I’d like to be present 
when this matter is consummated, but my 
appointment at the office of Mr. Tresidder 
will not wait.” 

“Ts that Tresidder the same Tresidder 
whose boy went down with the Lusitania?”’ 
asked Little Amby, appearing to make con- 
versation. 

““The same, and a very sad thing for the 
poor man—though, too, a very good thing 
for the Allies so far as their American bank- 
ing facilities are concerned. Mr. Tresidder 
is a financial power, and his tragedy has 
made him an ardent partisan. He is head- 
ing a syndicate to float an Allied loan, and 
has invited Clymer Brothers to enter and 
to underwrite ten millions of the issue. It 
is very good business for us, with promise 
of much more to come if the war continues, 
which, certainly, we all pray that it will 
not. It is not a business enterprise with 
Mr. Tresidder; his feelings are too deeply 
engaged.”’ 

“JT think I read something about the 
proposed syndicate in the newspaper,” said 
Little Amby casually. ‘‘Thielmann & Son- 
nenschein are going into it, aren’t they?” 

“Tndeed not,’”’ said Mr. Clymer. ‘‘Nor 
any other bank with German connections. 
Mr. Tresidder would not hear of it.’ 

Little Amby rose, plucking Mr. Rogan’s 
sleeve. 

Mr. Rogan followed him outside. 

“T say, Rogan,” said Little Amby, but- 
tonholing him in the public room, ‘‘why 
don’t you do the right thing by me? Those 
papers are mighty important to old Clymer 
or he wouldn’t stick around here and hold 
up his big deal. A thousand dollars is no 
money. I ought to have a lot more than 
that. I’ll bet old Clymer would pay some- 
thing handsome to get those papers back, 
if they were once in the right hands. I 
ought to be seen here for something like 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Not another red cent,” said Mr. 
Rogan. “I won’t even talk to you.” 

He turned his back flatly on Little Amby, 
and was moving to reénter the president’s 
room when his name was called. Detective 
Deegan had come in from the street. 
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“‘T want to see you about something im- 
portant, Rogan,” said the city detective, 
taking his arm and walking with him. He 
led him into a room that was unoccupied 
for the moment. 

“T’ve got a new line on the robbery,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I want to hear what you think 
of it. Do you really believe that Schimmel 
didn’t have a piece of the job? I don’t 
know what to think about that. There’s 
the fact that he came through with the 
story; and that means that he didn’t have 
any part of it, or that they didn’t give him 
his bit and he’s getting back at them. Any- 
way, we’ve been told that somebody else 
up in that shop has made a lot of easy 
money lately. A machinist up there named 


Curley What’s the matter—do you 
know him? Oh, you looked like you 
did Well, this Curley has been flash- 


ing a big roll and blowing a couple of hun- 
dred a night, and we’re going to find out 
where he gets the money. My partner is 
waiting for him up at his shop now, and 
when he’s brought in he’ll answer ques- 
tions.”’ 

“Now listen, Deegan,” said Mr. Rogan 
confidentially. ‘‘Don’t lose any more time 
on the matter, because the case has flopped. 
Keep this under your hat. There’s a deal 
been made, and Shang Peterson turns back 
the papers and nobody is going to be prose- 
cuted. This is not a matter to be talked 
about, so there’ll be a century in it for you 
and another for your partner. What we 
will do is release the civil liability, but 
there will be a gentlemen’s agreement that 
the matter is closed.” 

“That’s probably the wisest way,” said 
the city detective. “It lets everybody out 
with something, instead of the lawyers get- 


ting it all. But I think they’re calling 
you.” 
“Mr. Rogan,” said the banker, when the 


detective had returned to the room, “‘stay 
here, please, until our matter is finished. 
I wonder what can be the delay? Did you 
not say that the stolen papers would be 
brought here within a half hour after we 
had given this go-between the required 
assurances? Miss Bateman, please, has no 
one called?”’ 

“No one but a messenger, sir; and one 
of the gentlemen spoke to him. I believe 
the gentleman is Mr. Hinkle.” 

“Where is that messenger?” 

“And whereis Hinkle?”’ cried Mr. Rogan. 

“Coming right in,” said Little Amby, 
entering. He placed the brown manila 
envelope on the banker’s desk. “‘ There are 
your papers, Mr. Clymer.” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Cly- 
mer, turning his back on the company as 
he drew the papers forth. 

“Who opened that envelope?”’ The 
harsh voice, fraught with suspicion, was 
Mr. Rogan’s. ‘‘Is everything there, Mr. 
Clymer?” 

“No, everything is not here,” said the 
banker agitatedly, turning in his chair and 
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exposing the returned documents to view. 
““Here are the real-estate mortgages and 
their bonds, and here are intact the bonds 
of the Minnetaska Transit and Portage 
Company, but the—the very papers we 
were most concerned to recover are not 
here, This is not in accord with the agree- 
ment, Mr. Rogan. We shall retain posses- 
sion of these papers, but we shall not halt 
any prosecution or investigation.” 

“Very well, sir; I have no further busi- 
ness here,’’ said Little Amby easily. “TI 
can defend my clients. I bid you good day.” 

With a choked exclamation, Mr. Rogan 
sprang forward and seized the papers from 
the banker’s hands. 

““The German bonds!”’ he cried hoarsely. 
‘Stand where you are, Hinkle!” 

“Quietly, quietly,’ urged the banker. 
“Please, Mr. Rogan!”’ 

“What German bonds?” said Little 
Amby, retreating behind the rising Tug 
Gaffney. “You're off your chump.” 

“The six imperial German Government 
bonds that were in this envelope, and the 
paper from the German Embassy,” gritted 
Mr. Rogan, advancing. “‘No, I won’t be 
quiet, Clymer! That little crook snitched 
them from the package right under our 
noses, and ——”’ 

“J tell you I didn’t take them,”’ 
Little Amby. 
them.” : 

“Shang Peterson be jugged!”’ shouted 
Mr. Rogan, beside himself. ‘‘ He never laid 
a finger on them. Deegan, come in here!” 

“And how do you come to know what 
was in that envelope, Rogan?” said Little 
Amby with a contented grin. “And how 
are you so sure that Shang Peterson didn’t 
have a finger in the robbery? Didn’t you 
have the goods on him? Weren’t you nego- 
tiating with him? How come—hold him, 
M Dyes 

Mr. Rogan had launched at Little Amby 
a blow that would surely have demolished 
the frail little lawyer if it had reached 
him. It was intercepted by Tug Gaffney. 
That retired ringster deflected Mr. Rogan’s 
whizzing fist with an indurated forearm, 
threw a heavy shoulder into the detec- 
tive’s chest and drove him up against the 
wall. Detective Deegan jumped to Tug 
Gaffney’s aid and succeeded in snapping a 
pair of handcuffs on Mr. Rogan’s squirming 
wrists. 

“‘There’s your robber, Mr. Clymer,” said 
Little Amby. “All we wanted was to con- 
nect him up with that plant in Mrs. Loy- 
ing’s apartment uptown, and I guess he 
supplied that. Don’t fret about those miss- 
ing papers, Mr. Clymer; Deegan there has 
them in his pocket. Now we’ll go upstairs 
and look around that inside room in the 
gentleman’s office, and if we don’t find a 
first-class lot of burglar’s tools, call me 
Hold him, boys, hold him!” 


snapped 
“Shang Peterson never sent 


Some weeks later, Little Amby came 
from Mr. Clymer’s room, folding away a 
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check with. an air of satisfaction, 
Harvey Joynes beating an adding | 
for all he was worth. 

“Time out!” called Little Amt 
ping to the side of the wire jy 
“Come here, son. Do you know tl 
ley has confessed?” 

“The mechanic they arrested 
Harvey. “No!” hee. 

“He surely did. According to 
tipped Rogan to the job that 
being made for, and Rog 
here and hired an office in 
On the night of the robbery 
himself in a storeroom he hai 
the janitor didn’t discover h 
through the building. If th 
him, he was going to say tha 
in there because he had wind o 
to rob the bank. 

“Curley was outside man, in 
one rap, stop work; two r 
again; steady rapping, drop 
run for it. 

“You heard how we wrung é 
out of Rogan, didn’t you?’ 
Amby with vanity. ‘‘That 
We had put the officers onto 
they were sitting tight and 
who would come to raise it, but 
quite have Rogan connected u 
I figured that if he suddenly say 
walking off with the stuff 
everything fixed, he would let 
worth hearing.” “* 

Harvey advanced his lips to 
separated them. 

“And was Mr. Clymer 
money to the Germans in thi 
he whispered. 

“That I cannot say,” said 
“Tf he did, he committed no 
his private affair, son. As I 
attitude, he didn’t want cer 
tions of his to come to the kno 
business associates. To my 
needlessly alarmed.” 

“T’m not presuming to cri 
Clymer,”’ said Harvey hasti 
tainly made him a lot of troub 
it was. But how did you le 
Rogan’s part in it?”’ 

“The people who did the 
appeared to claim the credit, 
chuckled Little Amby. “A, 
sional burglars! They were so 
having a job snatched out of t 
and being blamed for it just t 
they kicked at having somebo 
the case for them and take 
When there was any searchin, 
the people who were after 
have to apply for a warrant. 
walking behind him from the h« 
Shang Peterson heard of the prop¢ 
tlement.”’ 

“ Joynes, isn’t that statement 
yet? ” 

* At once, sir,” called Harvey, le 
the adding machine like a tort 
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‘ill so podgy. You don’t. try to 
iself alluring. It is all your fault 
my affection. I am warning you, 
ypson!” 
was all dumb and confounded. 
p the love of a woman like me,”’ 
“a man must attain a very high 
imself. Oh!” she cried, clasping 
and very white and delicate they 
twithstanding any tasks that 
‘estill set them, and perhaps not. 
;men there are in the world!”’ 
jworld? Where? Goodwinds?” 
Vharlie. 
voice too!”’ she shivered. “TI like 
cultivated voice ina man. You 
izing me.”’ She rose from what he 
«he new cushions piled about her. 
jo different now,’’ she said dream- 
‘e clearly; my eyes are open. I 
yged from my chrysalis. It is so 
but I married the wrong man!” 
?” moaned Charlie mellowly. 
ferent! So different now!’ she 
ing. ‘I suppose I was a little 
t woman; I suppose you were the 
Id get. But now —— Oh, you'll 
ye very careful—oh, so careful if 
[keep me! How can I help know- 
am the goods? I am a bill topper. 
m to want better things. The sky 
imit,’”’ 
e went to bed. 
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uggist and pharmacist disliked 
, For two weeks past his ge 
seethed with feminine traffic. 
et set on the path of the rich men. 
, boiled, baked, crushed and bot- 
y faster than ever. Every woman 
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Mrs. Hopson’s example being 
imore, who, having thrown her 
er the windmill, bought herself a 
‘alled on the druggist and phar- 


me a skin food, a cream, powders 
quid,” and so on, and so on, said 
more. ‘“‘I suppose even if I am 
is no reason why I shouldn’t 
best of myself. Fifty is no age for 
nowadays.” 

nds in two weeks had become a 
autiful women. Beautiful women 
ef and mutton, fruits and cereals 
esses condescending. The main 
the shopping hour was a garden 
wers, some smelling of attar of 
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he subtle Orient. Every woman 
vered her type; while Mrs. Hop- 
the modern siren, Mrs. Wilmot 
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went in for the Spanish style. 
what the women of Goodwinds 
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York newspaper and a Chicago 
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wn of Beautiful Women, and 
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As for Mrs. Poppet, she was a pebble in a 
beachful. 

On a November evening, as the druggist 
and pharmacist was sitting silent in his 
place of meditation, he received a visit 
from Charlie Hopson. Charlie came in 
furtively, yet with a strong air of hope and 


excitement. For a wonder the store was 
empty. 
“Say,” whispered Charlie, ‘‘do you sell 


any of those muscle developers?”’ 

The druggist and pharmacist shook his 
head. “But you can get ’em quick?” said 
Charlie. 

The druggist and pharmacist nodded. 

“Get me a set,’’ said Charlie, all keyed 
up, “‘and a pair of Indian clubs too; anda 
pair of dumb-bells and—you don’t sell 
those rubber belts?” 

The druggist and pharmacist signified 
silently that he did, now that the beauty 
rush was on. 

“Give me one,”’ said Charlie; ‘‘ boneless. 
I'll wear it. And say—those thinning bath 
salts? A hair restorer? And listen, I’ll 
change my shaving cream. Isn’t there any- 
thing that makes a man really nice and 
smooth and velvety?” 

The druggist and pharmacist put a large 
choice before him. 

It was nearly a week before Charlie’s 
friends really gratified him by their suspi- 
cions; and then Wilmot stole into the store 
just as the druggist and pharmacist was 
closing it. 

“Wait!” said Wilmot. ‘‘There are some 
men in this town willing to put a proposi- 
tion up to you; there aremen in this town 
who think someone ought to start a fine lit- 
tle gymnasium under a qualified instructor 
and that you’re the man to do it.”’ 

The druggist and pharmacist bowed him- 
self into his place of meditation and sat 
there with his head in his hands. 

“You have premises here that you could 
use,’ said Mr. Wilmot. ‘There are men in 
this town who want to get flesh off; they 
don’t suggest putting you to such a big in- 
vestment as a real Turkish bath, but just 
those sort of little cabinets that the adver- 
tisements say can be used in ‘any home, 
only they don’t want to usé*ém at home. 
There are men in this town who¥ 
flesh on; what can you do about that? 
This town is full of men who Want to get 
their looks back; or if they never hed’ em, 
then they want to get some now. We look 


” 


loathe all this beastly beauty as he might, te 
In short, 


the druggist and pharmacist 
there were launched Poppet’s Physical 
Training Course, Poppet’s Series of Beauty 
Preparations for Real He Men, and every- 
thing. 

The druggist and pharmacist bought 
himself a very plain dog. 

By February Goodwinds was so rampant 
with beauty that he might have lost his 
sanity had he not acquired for himself a 
companion closely resembling him in ap- 
pearance and general outlook upon life. 
When he had passed a morning serving out 
hundreds and hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
beauty to lovely women, each of whom 
came into his store as if she owned the 
earth; when he had crept up to his Physical 


Training Room and seen handsome men © 


lying in rows on the floor and leaping up at 
a word from the instructor, without touch- 
ing said floor with so much as a finger; 
when he had looked into the Turkish bath- 
room and seen the heads of handsome men 
protruding in orderly rows from their bath 
cabinets; when he had crawled into corners 
on the stairs to avoid the pretty attendants 
tripping up toor down from his Ladies’ Mas- 
sage and Manicure Department; when he 
had satisfied his wife’s more and more fever- 
ish demands for stranger unguents yet—it 
was a relief to turn at last to that dumb 
friend of manso loving and so easily satisfied 
just with anything that tasted rank and 
smelled high. 


ave to,put: 


It was all very well for men—now radi- 
ant—to say, as they passed through the 
store, “So your pig was not fat enough to 
kill at Christmas?” Or, ‘That calf of 
yours takes a long time growing”; or 
“That’s the best mechanical Teddy bear 
I’ve seen; where do they sell them?”’ 

Or, “That little hippo of yours is all 
right at present, but when he begins to grow 
his tusks the mayor mayn’t care to have 
him loose about the town, with children 
round.” 

It was all very well; but that bow-legged, 
knot-tailed, pig-nosed, ,cat-eyed, bear- 
coated dog had saved the druggist and 
pharmacist’s reason. 

And he was able to go on with his work, 
money flowing in too fast to count; and 
spring visitors trickled into Goodwinds till 
it seemed almost as if the town might get 
itself a social season; and women said to 
themselves, ‘“‘The sky isn’t the limit!’’ and 
Aunt Budmore cried, ‘‘ Where is the limit? ”’ 
And businesses flourished and banks were 
fat. And about April, all the men of Good- 
winds having grown strong and quick and 
handsome, with such gleaming teeth and 
sparkling eyes and muscle all over them, 
began to feel their oats and throw their 
weight about a bit, and said, ‘‘We will 
show the women a thing or two.” 

However, just about this time, Aunt 
Budmore also was saying a thing: 

“There is just one distinguished man in 
Goodwinds; there is just one man so strong- 
natured and subtle and silent that women 
simply can’t help admiring and adoring 
him. There is just one man proof against 
all temptation; there is just one splendid 
man who doesn’t care what any woman 
here thinks of him.” 

This was uttered among the assembled 
women at the debating club, and when 
they heard it put into incontrovertible 
words that there was a man who didn’t 
earé what they thought of him—although 
they had pondered it in their hearts for 
some while now—they just girded them- 
selves up. 

“What all girls ecrave—and I may be 
forty, but I include myself,” continued 
Aunt Budmore—“ what all girls crave for is 
cape eae as ie 


The ditievist and Ermacist contrived 
himself alair. 
On an April morning Aunt Budmore 


. came into the shop dressed like spring and 
#asked if he were happy. The druggist and 


pharmacist shook his ‘head. 

“T am not happy ‘myself,’ said Aunt 
Budmore, ‘ahd I expect that is why I un- 
derstand you so well. I am awfully restless 
and sad and unsatisfied; I know it is no 
use hiding it from you, because you know 
everything. That is the wonderful thing 
about you. No doubt it is weak of me to 
feel as I do, and condemn me you may; but 
I am not quite a philosopher yet, though it 
may surprise you to know that I am just 
thirty-five today. Would you be surprised 
at that?” 

The druggist and pharmacist nodded. 

“T do want you to be happy,” said Aunt 
Budmore. ‘‘I;want to make you happy.” 

But just then Mrs. Charlie Hopson came 
in and ‘said¥she wished to speak to him 
alone.’ a ind it was the same sort of thing 
the whole day. 

He doubled his prices, of course; but 
even considering that aspect of the matter, 
the thing could not go on. He was too raw 
and sensitive for that. He engaged an as- 
sistant and made a lair in a disused lift 
shaft on the premises, where he spent the 
hours teaching his adorable dog to destroy 
anything smelling of heliotrope, lilies or 
attar of roses. These lessons, however, had 
not proceeded far or successfully—or there 
is no telling what might have happened— 
when events began to take a new turn. 

On an afternoon when all the world out- 
side was shudderingly bright and beautiful, 
and he and his dog were sitting together on 
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their silk cushions—for he grudged the crea- 
ture nothing—at the bottom of the shaft, 
his wife appeared. 

“Get up,” she said to her husband; ‘I 
want something. If you have any of that 
strong soap left get it for me.”’ 

The druggist and pharmacist gave the 
woman the soap. 

It was growing dusk when he and his 
companion ventured forth for their evening 
stroll. 

It was the hour before dinner, when, ac- 
cording to the new régime of Goodwinds, 
all its smart citizens should be at home 
dressing for the evening meal that had now 
become a social rite. But when the druggist 
and pharmacist with his trusty companion 
issued forth that day, the street had not 
emptied of its best and brightest. Charlie 
Hopson, Butler and several of the Poppet 
clients were walking up and down, gazing 
round corners, looking about them gener- 
ally, while a strong air of hope and excite- 
ment—not unmixed with mutual antago- 
nism—pervaded them. 

It was Charlie Hopson who hailed the 
druggist and pharmacist. 

“Poppet, do you happen to have seen a 
lady?”’ 

The druggist: and pharmacist shook his 
head. 

“Several of us had a glimpse of her,’’ said 
Charlie, ‘‘and Wilmot says she turned 
down one way and Butler here thinks she 
went another. Wilmot is off tracking her 
and has promised to let us know. She’s a 
stranger in the town and naturally ? 

“The sweetest little thing you ever saw,” 
said Mr. Butler, more softly than he had 
been heard to speak for months. ‘‘The sim- 
plest little thing.” 

“The kind of little woman,” said Charlie, 
“that every man longs for in his sacred 
heart. The kind of little woman that hasn’t 
been seen in this town for months and 
months. Domestic. Confiding. Feminine. 
Soothing kind of little soul. She had a blue 
dress down to her ankles and a nice sort of 
quiet hat, and she goes about like a mouse. 
Wilmot thinks, being mayor, he ought to 
see if there’s anything he can do for her— 
a stranger, you know—and for my part I 
should be only too anxious to look after her 
a bit if she is staying here and friendless; 
for as I know only too well, she will be sub- 
jected to a good many impertinent atten- 
tions from some men I could name.” 

Certain murmurs from Charlie’s friends 
were checked by the behavior of the drug- 
gist and pharmacist’s dog. A fine cat was 
walking insouciantly toward them. The 
dog accosted her, looking at her much asa 
man may look at a barmaid; he grew 
taller; his chest swelled; he sighed; yet at 
the same time he smiled ripely. His ex- 
pectations ran high. The cat smacked his 
face and they disappeared at a great pace 
toward the horizon. 

“Why, look!” said Charlie Hopson, ges- 
turing after them with his supremely mani- 
cured hand. ‘‘That animal of Poppet’s has 
been a dog all the time.” 

The druggist and pharmacist, being ab- 
sorbed in retrieving his treasure, lost sight 
of Charlie and his group, and it was not 
until twenty minutes later that he and his 
much-revivified animal turned into their 
home. 

The druggist and pharmacist led his dear 
dog up into the drawing-room as the warm- 
est and most luxurious place in the house 
on a chilly spring evening—for he grudged 
the divine creature nothing—but on the 
threshold he paused. Busy about the room, 
putting her gentle womanly touch on 
things, was a little homely, domestic 
mouse of a woman in a blue gown down to 
her ankles; she had laid aside her hat, and 
there it was on a table, the quietest hat that 
ever breathed; her hairdressing was posi- 
tively Old World; she wore no powder, no 
lip red; and if she smelled of anything, it 
was of good strong carbolic soap. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Owners say it Heats the 
Whole House 


“Two stoves failed to keep two rooms 
comfortable. The Cabinet Heater gives 
us whole-house warmth even on the 
coldest days.” 


“One stove heated half the rooms. 
I find that the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater 
warms the whole house and uses less 


fuel.” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST September 2, 
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Owners say it Reduces 
Fuel Costs 


“Since operating the Sunbeam Cabin 
Heater I have discarded two stoves, a! 


keeping seven rooms at 70° and hax 
reduced fuel bills one-third.” 


“The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater hea 
my five rooms better than before whe 


we had two stoves. It uses only on 
half as much fuel.” 


CA small down payment will put the 
SUNBEAM CABINET HEATER 2” your hoh 
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ear,” she said brightly, look- 


3 wife. 

od hastily to the window and 
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jpson, Wilmot, Butler and the 
; purposefully toward the house, 
3, candy and what not in their 


‘ibe kept going right straight 
over the outside fence. 

xed Bozeman, and I knew he 
» the story up in good style and 
ry wouldn’t hurt me any. So I 
) come out to the Empire City 
would take him around. What 
» up my mind to do was to give 
he ride of his young life. Here 
Bozeman’s story: 


is only one seat on the car and 
e that,’ Barney further told me. 
‘e to sit there.’ He pointed toa 
bout six inches square that held 
batteries. 

ound rolled out underneath us 
wribbon. I raised my head a 
ased looking down and to one 
oked straight ahead. The wind 
eyes, but that was not all. We 
straight into the fence; rather, 
vas rushing toward us. I shut 
I grew weak all over. I waited 
sh which I knew must come. It 
umey yelled something at me. I 
sar him, but his lips read ‘Hold 
uldn’t have been holding much 
had been glued. 

; he reached for his little lever. 
we had been going fast before, 
leaped ahead, almost unseating 
there was no fence, no grand 
lothing—only a great roaring in 
My chest was caving in. We 
eturn. We went through it. I 
» were going as fast as we could, 
homestretch Barney moyed his 
| and we jumped forward. The 
m snorted and shrieked and 
[t was in a death struggle to rid 
keeper. 

ly the car slowed up, as if by 
s it had been grasped. Then we 
© the turn, came to a slow gait 
k stretch, then stopped. 

ast did we go that last mile?’ I 


had had an official timer on the 
d have had a new world’s record 
0 my credit, and the rules don’t 
“ying an extra passenger, either,’ 
he got out of his seat, took off his 
2s and started to wipe them 


hree Epochs of Racing 


say here for Bozeman’s benefit 
anager thought this write-up so 
he had hundreds of copies made 
"y meet we had from then on, my 
anaged to convey to some enter- 
ng reporter the fact that I would 
ride if he wanted it. If the re- 
ted it I took him around pretty 
which the manager handed him 
story of his own ride. If the 
as too scared to take a ride, the 
ould hand him the Bulger story 
nd the reporter would use it, 
ning it The Reporter. If he 
ok the ride, of course, he signed 
me to Bulger’s masterpiece. 
itioned before, I had bought the 
k and the Green Dragon in 1907 
) finish my racing engagements. 
, $2000 for these two racing cars 
ngear. Today a good racing car 
$10,000 to $12,500. 
early in the spring, I sold the 
cars for $1500, resolved to quit 
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The druggist and pharmacist was a man, 
too, just as they were. He liked something 
different; he craved something new. Well, 
he had it. He was the husband of the plain- 
est woman in the town. He ran downstairs 
and barricaded his front door; then re- 
turned. 

“How divine you look!” he cried. 

“Do I?” she said absently, going to the 
window. 


‘WIDE OPEN ALL THE 
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racing and enter business. But the rumor 
had got abroad in New York that I was 
broke and I could not make the proper con- 
nection. It didn’t help me any to know 
personally that I was in better financial 
shape than I had ever been in my life. 
I couldn’t make anyone else believe it. 
There was only one thing for me to do, and 
I did it. I went back into racing. 

Harlan Whipple, president of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, asked me to 
drive in the Briarcliff road race. I had 
clutch trouble and did not finish. This was 
my first meeting with Ralph De Palma, 
afterward to become famous on the speed 
paths of America. Ralph drove an Allan- 
Kingston in this, his first race. 

Automobile racing in America may be di- 
vided into three great epochs. The first 
epoch is that from the first race in Chicago 
in 1895 to the first Vanderbilt Cup race in 
1904. In this epoch there were few Amer- 
ican cars in racing—that is, worthwhile 
racing. Instead, the foreign cars imported 
by rich men in New York held the stage in 
large degree. American cars were not con- 
sidered fastenough. The real start of Amer- 
ican racing began with Winton’s and Henry 
Ford’s entry. They did not supersede the 
foreign cars, at least not immediately; but 
they gave American-car racing a great im- 
petus. 

Today the American race driver is su- 
preme in America. It is hard work to get 
the foreigner to come over. He feels that 
he hasn’t a chance against American-made 
cars and drivers. To get any of them to 
come over it is necessary to give them a 
guaranty. 

The second epoch in American racing 
runs from the 1904 Vanderbilt Cup contest 
on through to 1911, the year of the first In- 
ternational Sweepstakes 500-mile race at 
Indianapolis, on a specially built two-and- 
a-half-mile speedway. This epoch really 
continues up to 1916. It was in this second 
epoch that factory participation in racing 
rose to its peak. The factory racing cars 
were. in large measure only refined stock 
models. The European invasion had 
dropped to almost zero by 1911, but it 
flared up again in 19138, to run for a few 
years, then to die away again. In this 
flare-up participation by European cars 
was limited to the one big race of the 
year—the International Sweepstakes at 
Indianapolis. 

The third epoch may be said to have be- 
gun in 1916, when there began to appear 
specially built racing cars. That year saw 
the practical end of American-made stock 
or near-stock car racing. The third era is 
still continuing today, when there is not a 
single racing car built for the great board 
and brick speedways that can lay claim to 
a close relationship to any car built for 
passenger-carrying use, other than that its 
operation is the same in degree. But in size 
of motor and design of body the racing car 
has no bearing on passenger-car construc- 
tion. 

De Palma and I met later in 1908 in a 
five-mile match race and he won from me 
decisively. This was at the Readville, 
Massachusetts, track. 

I fell for the foreign carsin 1909. Icame 
into possession of the 120-horse-power 
Benz with which Victor Hemery had fin- 
ished second in the 1906 French Grand 
Prix. The Indianapolis speedway was built 
in 1909. It was first paved with tar and 
crushed stone. It was opened with a race 
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The druggist and pharmacist’ knew life; 
he knew why she had done it. 

“Listen,” he said, drawing her away 
from the window and pulling the curtains, 
“you and the dog and I are catching the 
midnight express. I’m a rich man. I’ll put 
in a manager. We'll go honeymooning, you, 
the dog and I; and I will buy you every- 
thing you want. Where shall we go?” 

“Paris,”’ said she without hesitation. 


WAY 


meet in August. Much had been made of 
the course, so that practically every driver 
of prominence in the country was entered. 

I managed to win the kilometer and the 
mile event, getting besides a cash prize a 
gold-plated touring car for holding the mile 
speedway record of America, a mile in forty- 
three seconds. Walter Christie, with his 
front-drive racing monster, appeared at this 
meet also and made some remarkable time, 
covering a quarter of a mile in 8.38 seconds, 
or faster than any automobile had ever trav- 
eled in America before that time, even for 
that short distance. 


The crowd of 16,000 that witnessed the | 


races was the largest automobile race crowd 
in America up to that time. Today 140,000 
people assemble once a year— May thirti- 
eth—at the same track to see the only 
500-mile race held in America. 

Louis Chevrolet drove a revamped stock 
car and broke my ten-mile record of 9.12, 
which I had made at the Empire City 
track in 1904. There was a difference in 
conditions, however, as my time was made 
on a mile dirt track, while his was made on 
a speedway two and a half miles around. 


My Queerest Record 


Bob Burman first came into public 
notice here. He won a 250-mile race in 
4:38:57.4. The last race of the meet was a 


300-mile event, but it was stopped at 235 | 


miles. The powerful cars had cut great 
trenches axle-deep into the soft surface of 
the track. Billy Bourque and his mechani- 
cian, Harry Holcombe, were killed and 
many others injured. Immediately after- 
ward this track was paved with brick. 

I believe it was in 1909 that I took my 
racer to Lowell, Massachusetts, and made 
a mile on a straightaway course in thirty- 
nine seconds flat. 

In 1909, so-called stock-car racing had 
reached its height. It was to run for sev- 
eral years and then fade completely from 
the picture in 1917, never to return again. 

My queerest record was made at Dallas, 
Texas, on December 9, 1909, with my 
Hemery Benz. A terrific norther hit the 
town in the morning. That afternoon I put 
on my fur coat, covered my face with a 
woolen hood and put on heavy fur gloves. 
I put half water and half alcohol in my 
radiator. The track was frozen in spots, 
but there was a good turnout of spectators. 
I was carded to break my own fifty-mile 
record. I did it, but I had to be lifted out 
of the car at the finish. My hands were so 
cramped around the steering wheel that 
they had to be worked loose. But I reduced 
my 48.4016 time made at Fresno in 1904 
to 47.18. 

I liked the Benz and got hold of another 
in 1910. This was the 200-horse-power 
Blitzen, or Lightning, Benz, which I got by 
trading my Hemery Benz and $6000 cash 
for it. Resolved to see how fast the car 
was, and determined to make some beach 
records if possible, I shipped down to Day- 
tona. Here on March sixteenth I managed 
to break all existing speed records. I cov- 
ered the kilometer at 132.04 miles an hour, 
the mile at 131.75 miles an hour, two miles 
at 128.88 miles an hour. 

Kaiser Wilhelm must have heard of my 
performance in the German-made car, for 
he sent me this wire: 

“T congratulate a daring Yankee on so 
remarkable a performance in a German 
car.” 
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Could You Use | 
$6.30 a Day 


EXTRA? 


“T have made as much as $6.30 
extra in one day,’’ writes Mr. 
Norman E. Richardson, of 
Colorado, ‘‘and that seems to 
me as good a spare-time propo- 
sition as one could wish.’ Mr. 
Richardson has been represent- 
ing us in odd hours for five years 
and enjoys many an easy, gen- 
erous commission from new 
Curtis subscribers and renewal 
profits from those who have 
been with him ever since he 
started. 


Your Spare Hours 


Are Worth Dollars 


Why shouldn’t you, quietly, in your 
spare time, begin to pick up sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman? We will offer you liberal 
commissions, and bonus too, if you 
will merely say that you’ll do what 
you can. You need absolutely no 
experience—just the willingness to 
try. The earnings will pleasantly 
surprise you! 


---Mail This Coupon Today--- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
840 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested. Please tell me, with- 
out obligation, all about your plan. 


Name 


Street 


City 


tate 
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Trust Bill not to forget Germany! 


Things began looking up for me in the | 
' manager of the Chicago Cubs and later of 


racing line directly after my fast miles in 
the Benz. I got an invitation to race at 
the Playa del Rey motordrome, a one-mile 
board saucer track at Los Angeles. With 
the invitation came a $4000 bonus for 
signing up. You can bet I signed. To show 
my appreciation, I managed to circle the 
course in 3614 seconds, which was a speed- 
way record. 

There was a race meet at the Minnesota 
State Fair grounds in 1910 that stands out 


in my mind, as I look backward. Not be- | 
cause I made some fast. time, not because | 


Wild Bob Burman and Louis Chevrolet 
and a host of other drivers were there, but 
because of a young unknown driver who 
came across my. path for the first time. 
He drove a Firestone-Columbus 
racer. Hedidn’t winarace; the 
best he could do was finish second 
to Wild Bob and his Buick Bug. 
Later on this quiet young man 
came to be one of the most feared 
drivers on the speed courses of 
America, and in 1915 he missed 
the American Automobile Driv- 
ers’ Championship by a hair- 
breadth, finishing second to Dario 
Resta. But even there was not 
where his greatest fame was to 
lie. 

When America got into the 
World War he sought to enlist a 
flying squadron of American rac- 
ing drivers for the air service. The 
necessary funds were lacking and 
the idea went flat. Nothing 
daunted, he signed up for the in- 
fantry to act as chauffeur to Gen- 
eral Pershing. Driving a gen- 
eral’s car proved a trifle tame, 
but it was a path to the flying 
service. He finally achieved his 
ambition, and before he had been 
long in the service he developed 
a fondness for German sausages 
for breakfast. To satisfy his ap- 
petite he used to go out and shoot 
them down before he ate the 
morning meal. He became death 
to boche planes as well as their 
sausages. He retired from the air 
service at the end of the war 
with the rank of commander of the Ninety- 


fourth Air Squadron and a record of | 


twenty-six German aircraft to his credit. 
His was that world-famous Hat-in-the- 
Ring Squadron. Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer— Eddie to the racing boys—got his 
baptism of courage * wheeling snorting 
racers around the speedways of America. 


Without the speedways, it is a safe guess | 


that Eddie would never have been Amer- 
ica’s ace of aces. 


Outlaw Race Meets 


The year 1910 was a stormy one in my 
racing career. 
ways been the best of friends. I am not 
going to bring up the old story that Jim 
was drugged when he fought Jack Johnson 
for the heavyweight championship of the 
world at Reno in 1910. But I am going to 
bring up what happened to me as the result 
of that defeat. 

Johnson had bought a fast Renault car 
in France and announced that he was just 
as invincible on the track as he was in the 
rosined ring. He sent me a challenge to 
race him at any distance. I never should 
have accepted the challenge. But I did, 
and we met at the Sheepshead Bay track on 
October 25, 1910, in a series of three five- 
mile match races. I beat him easily, as I 
knew I could. Weran only two heats of the 
three. 

I hadn’t given the Three-A angle of the 
race much consideration. When I was told 
that I would be suspended by the Three-A 
if I went ahead with the race, it was too 
late to back out. My suspension for racing 
Johnson was until July 1, 1912—plenty of 
time for me to meditate. Barred from all 
sanctioned tracks, I still did not put my 
cars away in moth balls. My friends on the 


Jim Jeffries and I had al- . 
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West Coast rallied around me in my misery. 
Chief of these friends were Frank Chance, 


the Los Angeles baseball club, Jim Jeffries 
and a host of others. Chance went so far as 
to be a starter of the outlaw race meets at 
Ascot Park, in which I participated. I 
think he did this simply to show he was my 
friend. When I asked Eddie Maier, an- 
other friend, to officiate at Ascot he said he 
certainly would. This in spite of the fact 
that he had officiated at many A. A. A. 
races on the Coast. 

The publicity I got as the outlaw racing 
king made me a good drawing card, but I 
can’t say now that I should have been 
proud of it. While I was an outlaw I re- 


duced Ralph De Palma’s one-mile track © 


record from 50% seconds to 4945 seconds. 


Tod Stoan, Internationally Famous Jockey From Kokomo, 
Ind., Telling Barney Oldfield How to Do it at the Horse 
Track at Tia Juana, April, 1925 


Jim Jeffries rode as my mechanician during 
this record mile, and he did a good job too. 

The American~ Automobile Association 
took the outlaw ban off my cars before it 
took it off me. Ernie Moross, then Bob 
Burman’s manager, offered to buy my cars 
for his protégé and I sold him the Blitzen 
Benz for $13,500. Other cars in my pos- 
session at that time were a Darracq, the 
Prince Henry, Benz and the Knox. © Bur- 
man took all these off my hands. TI felt 
kindlier toward the A. A. A. for lifting the 
ban on the cars. There was a wild story 
circulated at the time that the A. A. A. had 
bought the cars for $50,000 to get me to 
quit my racing activities. This was bunk. 

Putting all my racing behind me, I joined 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
as a salesman. For years I had been in- 
vesting in Firestone stock, and not putting 
all my money over the various saloon bars 
of the country, as some people had inti- 
mated. I had met Harvey S. Firestone. 
We became friends and that friendship has 
continued to this day. 

Burman took my Blitzen Benz down to 
the Florida beaches a month after I had 
sold him the cars, and on April 23, 1911, he 
covered the course faster than I did. His 
car sped down the beach over a measured 


_ course at the rate of 141.73 miles an hour. 


I wasn’t sorry to see Bob do it. He beat 
my record, but I had been paving the way 
for automobile racers for eight years. What- 
ever I did, they all seemed to flock to that 
particular stunt in an endeavor to do like- 
wise. Bobwasa fine fellow. His first race 
was in 1905 or 1906 and ten years later he 
was killed at Corona. Wild Bob Burman! 
That’s what they called him. But he wasn’t 
wild—he was like all the winners; he had to 
drive hard and without too much caution 
to win races. 
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I did not touch a hand to atace car again 
until in the spring of 1912. During the 
time of my suspension Burman and Ralph 
De Palma managed to eclipse practically all 
the records on mile and half-mile dirt tracks 
I had made. Bob broke them with the Benz 
he had bought of me and De Palma’s suc- 
cess came with a Fiat Cyclone. 

The 500-mile races were inaugurated at 
the Indianapolis motor speedway in May, 
1911, and they have continued an annual 
event to this day. Racing is safer on the 
Indianapolis track than on any other in the 
world, to my notion. There is a three-foot 
cement safety wall around the inside and 
outside of the corners, and a heavy timber 
hub rail along the rest of the course.. The 
great danger on a course of this kind is that 
a car will have mechanical trouble or hit 

another car, careen off the course, 
hit the soft earth of the infield or 
outfield and turn over. This is 
not possible now on the 500-mile 
course. The cars in trouble may 
hit the rail or the cement wall and 
~ slide along until they come to a 
“stop. The brick surface of the 
track, though far from smooth, 
is smooth enough to permit the 
cars to slide instead of to turn 
over. 

My suspension was lifted on 
April 30, 1912, by the A. A. A., 
but I still was on the black books 
of the Indianapolis motor speed- 


that year. I went to the West 
Coast for the May 4, 1912, fourth 
annual Santa Monica road race. 

Walter Christie, maker of the 
famous Christie front drive, had 
decided that his racing car was 
too dangerous to drive longer. 
He had stored it in a barn on 
Long Island. Always ready to try 
something new, I bought the car 
from Christie for $750, resolved 
to ride back to fame on this man 
killer, as it was called. I also 
bought the Prince Henry Benz, 
the third Benz I had owned; 
leased a Cino, and, with Lou 
Heinemann and Wild Bill Fritz, 
started on a barnstorming tour 
of the Northwest. 

Joe Dawson, one of the best and most 
fearless drivers that ever held a wheel, won 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race in May, 
1912, at the wheel of a National, Joe having 
switched over to that car when the Mar- 
mon quit racing. Tetzlaff, in a Fiat, was 
second; Hughie Hughes, Mercer, third. 

I went to Milwaukee on October 2, 1912, 
to be a spectator at the eighth Vanderbilt 
Cup race and the fourth Grand Prize on 
October fifth. With Bruce-Brown killed 
in practice, I was offered his Fiat, owned by 
E. J. Hewlett, to drive in the Grand Prize. 
The car was new to me, but I decided to 
take it on. I entered the Grand Prize 
without even driving a practice lap over 
the dangerous road course, and finished 
fourth. De Palma, in a Mercedes, won the 
Vanderbilt Cup. Caleb Bragg, young 
millionaire driver, won the Grand Prize. 
De Palma was seriously hurt when he ran 
into Bragg’s Fiat in an endeavor to beat 
Bragg out for first place. De Palma was 
laid up for months. ; 

The, Indianapolis motor speedway 
wouldn’t lift the bars for me in the 1913 
500-mile race, so I had to watch it from 
the sidelines. It was in that year that the 
speedway management decided that Euro- 
pean entries would be a good thing for 
American racing, so England, Belgium and 
France were represented. 

Jules Goux, brilliant French driver, fin- 
ished first in a Peugeot. Spencer Wishart 
was second in a Mercer. Charley Merz, 
Stutz, was third. Albert Guyot, driving 
an English Sunbeam, was fourth; Pilette, 
in the seat of a Mercedes-Knight, fifth, 

I had done a lot of things, but had never 
been in the movies. Mack Senet 
stopped me on the street in Los Angeles one 
day in 1913 while I was giving exhibitions 
on the West Coast. 


way, so I did not compete there | 


“Barney,” he said, “why don’ 
in the movies?” 

“Nobody ever asked me,” I 

“Well, you’re asked now,” 
on. “I’ve got a big idea.” 
it to me. So I went into the 
few reels. 

The high-sounding title of #] 
Barney Oldfield’s Race for L 
Normand was the heroine an 
was the villain. Mack and 
hero réles. If I remember 
Ford had my sweetheart tied 
a railroad track. I was mi 
away when I got the idea 
exactly right with Mabel. 
my trusty automobile wi 
raced to where she was chai 
I know the Los Angeles Ex: 
at the spot in fifteen minutes? 
I at least fifteen miles away- 
the film? You know what I. 
for little Mabel’s life. I ar 
after a lot of footage had 
showing that I was a wor 
Jumping from my ear, I y 
ately to file the chains tha 
Just as I got her free and dr 
form off the rails, of cow 
thundered by. 


Tire Troubl el 


There was no Vanderbilt 
Prize run in 1913. But one 
road-racing battles I ever 
August ninth of that yea 
Santa Monica road event. 
young fellow then by th 
Cooper driving a Stutz. 
tively new to the game. I 
Mercer. 

The Santa Monica co 
entirely over macadam roat 
instituted to boost the to 
were sent away at ten-sec 
The distance was 445.258 
starting on the last lap of 
been driving hard all the 
neck and neck with Cooper. 
the turn of the 8.4-mile cov 
home stretch, I saw Cooper s 
go into the pits with a flat tire. | 
past the pits, resolved to 7 
lap he had on me. I shot d 
Dead Man’s Curve with my “ase 
up to win the race or die trying. 
through the curve at the Soldier 
on two wheels. At the Palisade 
for my wild driving through the 
One of my rear tires let go, and 
was, miles from my pit. Geo 
tumbled out of the car and we cha 
tire. If I had ever had a chance 
Cooper, it went blooey right th 
won by more than five minutes. 

In the Los Angeles to Phen 
road race in November of that yé 
tered a new ninety-horse Simplex, 
was driving. 

This road race across the desert 
classic of the West Coast. It di 
car stamina, driving skill and a ne 
die spirit on the part of the dri 
car was capable of 100 miles an 
smooth stretches. To make a lo 
short, I started like a house afire 
ished like a truck. 

Before we got away from Los 
my employer came around to me. 

“T’ve got a big wager that youll 
field into San Diego,” he said. 
more important to me than win 
race.” 

“Tf that is what you want,” It 
“T can give it to you if the old bus 
in one piece. But I won’t be respo! 
how much farther than San Dieg¢ 
last. There are some fast wagons ¢ 
tough ones in this race, and I’ll hav 
her all the way if I get into San Die 

“Tf you get there first, I don't 
larly care what happens beyond. | 
you can do.” 

Well, I did see what I could do. 
state here that practically none of 
from Los Angeles to San Diego W' 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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T certainly you want the best in “radio.” 
hen hear THERMiopyYNE! Hear it in your own 
ere your dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
t the slightest obligation. If you do not know 
niodyne dealer, cut out the coupon below, and 
ect tous. We'll tell you where to find the near- 
who will take your old set in part payment, if 
one you want to trade in; or, arrange pay- 
t many months, if you don’t want to pay cash. 


alue super-selectivity, ease of operation, and re- 
hich is clear, natural, resonant and melodious; 
everything that “radio” now has to offer—get a 
NE! It is the only set of its kind in the world. 


ne Ticensed under Trube 
Eother patents pending 


THERMIODYNE— Model CTF6 
CONSOLE DE LUXE 


Model CTF6, enclosed in Console Cabi- 
net of genuine Walnut, with built-in 
Loud Speaker, and with space for Bat- 
teries and Charger. All equipment con- 
cealed, No wires required for local 
stations. 


Price (without accessories)...... $275 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States $2 90 


# 


THERMIODYNE— Model TF5— FIVE TUBES 


Master Control Radio built on same successful principlesas TF6. Phenomenal 
selectivity, distance-getting ability and tone quality. Two Stages of Thermionic 
Frequency, Detector, and Two Stages of Audio Frequency. Master Control. 
Outdoor Antenna. Finished in duo-tone Walnut. 

Price (without accessories).......--..-.-- $100 


Rocky Mountain and Coast States.......- $110 
Cut out the Coupon! Mail it TODAY! 


THERMIODYNE RADIO CORPORATION 
1819 Broadway 
New York City 


If you own a radio set, fill in en- 


tire coupon. If you do not own a set, 
fill in the first two lines, only. 


Dear Sirs: 


Without obligation on my part to do anything more than give Thermiodyne 
a fair trial, you may install a set in my home for a free demonstration. 


NAME 5s ar eae oe 5s eo 


ERD ID RESO eee tt eaate 9 cc sasaes se scc teens ctgeetes oameper sae ee SS Bs ties 
Nore. If demonstration is not desired, so state, and 
we will send details on partial-payment plan. 


If you have a radio set and want an offer on it, fill in below as indicated. 
1. Name of set and model nuinber...........2..-.4----- a eae sa ha thmex dense 
Cost to me, without accessories 


How old 
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Lifeof Bryan 


“The Great Commoner” 


By Genevieve Forbes Herrick 
and John Herrick 


400 Pages—40 Pages of Illustrations 


Clear Type—Good Paper—Cloth Binding 


William Jennings Bryan was one of the great out- 
standing figures in American history. His match- 
less silver tongued oratory swayed men and women 
by the millions. His character was stainless—his 
faith unbreakable. His untimely death was 
mourned by an entire nation. 


His Entire Career 


Bryan’s greatest political speeches and most note- 
worthy deeds are here faithfully recorded. How he 
rose to fame; shaped the destinies and moulded 
the policies of the Democratic Party for 30 years; 
how his political enemies admired his honesty, 
sincerity, courage and strength of character; his 
courtship and marriage; his congressional career; 
his uncompromising attitude toward evil; his great 
battles for the right; his fight against predatory 
interests; his fight for prohibition and woman suf- 
frage; his religious faith; his career as Secretary 
of State. All are here set down with remarkable 
faithfulness to detail. 


“The Cross of Gold”? 372) 520", jo 


the brow of labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon this cross of gold." Read this re- 
markable speech that stampeded a great convention 
and thrilled the entire nation! One of the most intense 
and dramatic moments in American political history. 

You want to read it—alone worth the price of the book. 


6eé — 99 
The Prince of Peace 
Again the Silver Tongue speaks with matchless elo- 
quence presenting his deep seated religious convictions. 

One of the greatest orations ever delivered. 


4 Read his defense of the Bible in 
Evolution the famous Scopes Case and his 


posthumous speech. This wonderful book should have 
a permanent place in your library regardless of politi- 
cal or religious belief. It will be an inspiration for 
young and old for generations. 

Limited Edition, Price post- 
Order NOW! paid only $2.75. If not conven- 
ient to send cash, wewill mail book prepaid to your door. 
Pay postman$2. 75plusC. O.D.fee.Don'twait.OrderToday. 


BUXTON PUBLISHING HOUSE 
21 W. Elm St. Dept. 1004 Chicago, Ill. 


; higher on 
the Coast 


A Soft a inane Black. 
Easy Writer - Gor Sale Everywhere 


Correspondence Solicited 
RAOENICAN LEAD PENCIL co. 218 LRT! AVES N.Y. 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


MEN— 


Thousands of men everywhere carry 
this convenient pocket manicure on 
watch chain or key ring. Cuts easily 
and quickly. Keeps finger nails trim 
and clean. Pocket size 35e at drug 
and cutlery stores or write us. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 
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then. Our route lay over rough dirt roads 
with plenty of nice sharp turns. The dis- 
tance between the two points is around 130 
miles. It is a lot easier to tell it than it is to 
drive it, but I made San Diego in two hours 
and thirty minutes, and I was the first one 
there. That record still stands. I was some- 
what surprised a few months ago to read 
that a factory driver who makes a specialty 
of road records had “Beaten Barney Old- 
field’s Los-Angeles-to-San-Diego record, 
which had stood for twelve years, the in- 
trepid Blank driving the distance in two 
hours and forty-five minutes!” My time 
was inadvertently omitted. It had hap- 
pened a long time ago, anyhow, and folks 
wouldn’t remember the time. I get a bit of 
comfort out of the fact that the 2:45 was 
made on paved roads and that my 2:30 was 
made on dirt roads—and my record time 
is fifteen minutes shorter. 


Luck of the Desert 


I paid for my speed to San Diego, how- 
ever. Outside of Yuma, my much-punished 
drive shaft broke and I started to walk 
back over the hot sand. I don’t know how 
long I walked. Jack Rice, a youngster, also 
driving a Simplex, was running right up 
with some of the old hands until he got to 
Dome, which he had reached only five min- 
utes behind me. I was then in third place. 
Near Dome, Rice’s car rolled over a bluff 
and injured his mechanic. Rice got some 
Mexican railroad workers to put the car 
back on its wheels, the mechanic was taken 
to a hospital at Palomas and Rice went on 
alone. 

I’m glad he did. He met me on my nice 
cool walk over the sand, with the mercury 
butting its head against the top of the tube. 
I got into the vacant seat beside him and 
rode on with him. His steering wheel was 
all shot to pieces and when we came to my 
car we stopped and took mine off to replace 


- his, which was almost useless. Thus through 


the second and third day I rode with him. 
It was all the luck of the desert. I retrieved 
myself some by driving some fast races on 
the track at Phoenix as part of the Arizona 
State Fair. The winner in that desert race 
received $3500; second man, $2250; third, 
$1500; fourth, which was Rice, $500. 

Ralph De Palma and I had a squabble in 
1914 that made us enemies for years. Ralph 
was captain of the Mercer factory racing 
team, and a good captain he was. The 
other drivers were Eddie Pullen and Spen- 
cer Wishart. I was asked by the factory 
management to come on the team, but De 
Palma was not consulted in the matter. 
I accepted and Ralph said if I was taken on 
he would get off the team. I was not asked 
to stay off the team because of De Palma’s 
attitude, so De Palma left. I tell this story 
in order that so many of the rumors con- 
cerning our feud may be laid away on the 
closet shelf. 

This happened in the early spring of 
1914. I may as well tell the story to its end. 
De Palma said several uncomplimentary 
things about me and I wasn’t backward 
with my tongue either. In 1916 Ralph was 
a few days late with his entry in the Indian- 
apolis 500-mile race. The story reached me 
that he had tried to get appearance money 
from the management, saying he would 
not enter unless he did. The management 
didn’t come through and he decided to en- 
ter anyhow. The speedway, in the regular 
course of business, wrote all the drivers, 
asking them if they would permit De Palma 
to enter two days after the entries closed 
officially on May first. When the letter 
came to me I simply wrote back, calling at- 


| tention to the terms of the entry blank, 


which specified that the entries must be in 
by May first. I knew that De Palma would 
have done as much for me if the conditions 
had been reversed, so I took pleasure in 
making him live up to the entry blank. 
Though Ralph and I may not be bosom 
friends today, we are older and wiser. We 
speak like rational human beings when we 
meet. Besides, that grudge was a mighty 
fine thing for the press agents to harp on 
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whenever we appeared on the same race 
program. 

But getting back to the Mercer fuss in 
the spring of 1914; Ralph never wanted 
for the wheel of a car and he soon had 
hooked up with H. J. Schroeder, New Jer- 
sey millionaire, whose Mercedes he had 
driven at Indianapolis in 1912 and with 
which he won the Elgin race in August, 
1912, and the Vanderbilt in October of the 
same year. 

The Vanderbilt Cup was scheduled for 
Santa Monica on February 26, 1914, not 
long after I had joined the Mercer team. 
The distance was 294.035 miles, to be ex- 
act, around an 8.4 mile course, practically 
all of it in or near the town of Santa Mon- 
ica. De Palma came to the coast with his 
Mercedes and the reporters began to throw 
fuel on our feud. It was admitted that my 
Mercer was somewhat faster than De 
Palma’s Mercedes. That one race is a good 


example of how a race may be won or lost | 


at the pits. 

There were fifteen entries—De Palma, 
Mercedes; Oldfield, Mercer; Carlson, Ma- 
son; Cooper, Stutz; Joerimann, Touraine; 
Janette, Alco; Anderson, Stutz; Ball, Mar- 
mon; Pullen, Mercer; Goode, Apperson; 
Verbeck, Fiat; Marquis, Sunbeam; Wish- 
art, Mercer; Lewis—the same Lewis who 
finished a front-drive racer second in the 
1925 Indianapolis 500-mile race, 53.58 sec- 
onds behind the winner—Mason; Harry 
Grant, Isotta-Fraschini. 

Lewis’ Mason was the product of two 
then obscure engineers in Iowa, the Dues- 
enberg brothers, just beginning to get into 
the automobile manufacturing business. 
Later on their motors were to win many 
great races, but at the time of which I write 
they were building a few passenger cars and 
making a few race cars to advertise their 
passenger-car product. They called their 
cars Masons, after the man who was financ- 
ing their car making. These early Masons 
were the progenitors of the specially built 
racing cars which in the next few years 
were to eclipse the factory racing cars. I 
don’t mean the Masons were to do the 
eclipsing, but they paved the way for the 
racing cars, built for racing pure and sim- 
ple, that were to relegate factory stock-car 
racing to the junk heap of competition. 


Racing Beachey’s Airplane 


But getting back to the Santa Monica 
Vanderbilt; Tom Alley, a good mechani- 
cian, was riding with De Palma, and George 
Hill, the best man I ever had at my right, 
was riding with me. Wishart led the field 
at the end of the first lap. Anderson, in his 
Stutz, was second, Pullen third and I 
fourth. I should have stated that the driv- 
ers were sent away at fifteen-second inter- 
vals. De Palma started in eleventh place, 
while I started in sixth. At the twentieth 
lap of the thirty-five-lap race, De Palma 
had passed me and was leading me by a 
minute and eight seconds. I had lost my 
time by a pit stop in the eighth lap. In the 
twenty-third lap I had closed up the gap 
until only thirty seconds separated me from 
De Palma. 

I had figured that Ralph would have to 
make one stop in the race and that I would 
not have to make any more, so I had him 
whipped right then. It was almost neces- 
sary to make one stop for gas and oil, if not 
for a tire change. I passed De Palma in the 
twenty-fifth lap. At this point, so fierce 
had our duel become, that we had left all 
others a lap behind. In the twenty-seventh 
lap De Palma was leading me by one sec- 
ond. Then I had some bad luck. I had to 
stop in the thirty-first lap for a new tire. 
My stop had cost me seventy seconds. 

In the next lap I picked up eleven sec- 
onds of my lost time. I knew then that un- 
less De Palma made a stop for fuel or a tire, 
I was not going to win the race. I knew he 
was taking a big chance that his forty- 
gallon gas tank would carry him itu 
and that his tires would stand the grind. 
But they did. De Palma said afterward 
that he had put on a new carburetor made 
for him by Harry Miller and that was why 


-in one of our exhibitions. 


. came from miles around tot 


he had got enough gasoline 
all the way. I finished second, 
got his first revenge. His prize 
$3000 and possession of the V, 
for one year. Second place | j 
third, $1500; fourth, $1000, 
Eddie Pullen, in a Mercer} 
Grand Prize, which had b 
days before over the sz 
Ball in a Marmon second 
Alco third; so, though I h 
by De Palma, I felt pretty go 
showing of the Mercer team as 
About this time Lincoln } 
other good friend of mine, 
we do some barnstorming, r. 
against my car. We spent 
1914 at this highly remuner 
ment, giving folks the thrill 
for airplanes were not so co 
they are now. Beachey, y 
when his plane collapsed 
the ocean at San Francisco 
the World’s Fair, was a ver: 
man. When I look at the p 
made as strong as a Pullman 
at the rickety planes Bea 
wonder is that a man had 
get into them, let alone loop t 
upside down and nose-dive. 


The 1914 Cactus 


A 


To illustrate. Beachey 


fix he had got into. He coul: 
kill me and a photographer, 
ing near by. Or he couldn 
into the ground and perha) 
He nose-dived, missing me 
Cyclone by a hair, and sp I 
on the ground. He was badly 
covered. Z 
The Cactus Derby, the 2 
ber Los Angeles to Phoenix | 
calling me again and I set 
doing considerably better 
the year previous. The 1 
sixth annual event. This 
premier racing event of the W: 
of the race was at the State Fai 
Arizona. Business all along th 
when the road race got under 


trols or lined the rough roads 0 
race was to pass. 

The distance of 671 miles be 
two points was divided into 
racing. The night controls wer 
California, and Prescott, Arizona 
these points were numerous 
tions, so that no driver might ski 
of the course. Always doing th 
scale, the citizens of Los Ang 
what they called the Hoy 
train that was to run thro 
racers and be with them at ev 
point or night control, where 

Ted Baudet, in a Paige, w: 
from Eastlake Park, Los A 
5:25 A.M.; Louis Chevrolet, UI 
was ata away. I got away i in 
fifth. There was a nasty d 
start, and it was mud, rain or 
way into Phoenix. The wea 
some the last day, but it had ra 
that the roads were a mess. Cli 
millionaire sportsman, drove ano 
rolet. 

Needles, 301 miles away, 
day’s goal. To reach it we had fine 
pavements to start, then a climb e 
Cajon Pass, then a drop onto 
again and a road that was little m 
two tracks over the sage and ado 
George Hill as my mechanician. 
Needles in eight hours and f 
minutes. Cliff Durant, in his litt 
let, was the second man in, SIX 
behind us. That was a wonderful 
ance for his little ear. We rested t th 
night, with our cars shut up in 
control, so that we could do 
them. Any work to be done i 
while the race was in progress. 

The next leg of the race, Pre 
miles, we made in eight hours 

(Continued on Page 13 
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- Our total time of seventeen 
ee minutes was far ahead of the 
an, Olin Davis, the 1913 winner, 
driving a Simplex. His time was 
ietting away from Prescott the 
ming, we finished at the Phcenix 
unds in five hours fifty-six min- 
tis Nikrent, in a Paige, was second, 
ses behind us. That is the un- 
tale of the roughest race that 
k place over the Los Angeles- 
sourse. But dipping between the 
story is filled with incident. 

was Cliff Durant in his tiny 
t roadster, and Louis Chevrolet, 
mate. Durant had kept right on 
ietween Los Angeles and Needles. 
g was rough and slippery, yet he 
his little car within six minutes 
z Stutz. Away from Needles like 
ae next morning, Cliff missed the 
ee the railroad bridge at Topock, 
niles out. The pounding of the car 
jies tore his tires to pieces and 
(his wheels. But he didn’t quit. 
while Louis Chevrolet, who had 
ir the course only once, was forging 
a companion car to Durant’s. At 
| an excited helper poured ten 
f water into Louis’ gasoline tank. 


To get rid of the water it was 
7 to take his carburetor apart. He 
he midst of this operation when 
love in sight, fairly dragging along 
vippled wheel. Louis did some 
inking. Durant’s car was‘in good 
ccept for one rear wheel. Louis 
ie of his own rear wheels off, put it 
mt’s car, ordered Durant’s me- 
a out of Durant’s ear, jumped in 
md together Durant. and Chevro- 
on. Chevrolet’s car was left as it 
ongside the road. Later on that 
id skid shot them into a big stone 
the. hub from Durant’s car. They 
third place when the accident hap- 
The broken hub was plenty of 
hy they should quit. Instead, they 
stillson wrench and fastened it to 
by cutting notches in the wheel 
ng the wrench on with a rope. 
ove the last thirty-two miles with 
rgency hub, finishing fourth. Their 
the smallest engine of any in the 
m smaller than the Ford. 


ering With Fence Rails 


ramblett, driving a Cadillac, who 
fifth, had more than one thrilling 
ce. His car dived off a twelve-foot 
ment on the last day’s run just 
ft Prescott. Though it rolled over, 
ed on four wheels. Bill’s steering 
3 damaged in the accident so that 
no longer steer his car in a straight 
stead, it wabbled all over the road. 
ithin twenty miles of the finish he 
k in some quicksand and had to be 
ut by a team of horses. Out of the 
drove his car recklessly to make up 
e he had lost. He skidded near 
2 and broke his steering gear hope- 
0 that he had no control at all 
his steering wheel. 
this didn’t stop Bill. He was going 
Phoenix. He and his mechanician, 
tan to a near-by fence, tore two 
f and fastened them to the front 
the inside of each front wheel. 
irted the engine and got under way, 
their car much as a small boy guides 
To keep the car in a straight line, 
ld their fence posts so that the 
1eels could not veer in either direc- 
Vhen they wished to turn, they 
ne wheel in the direction desired by 
ree. They ground their tires to 
but they finished the race in fifth 


le first day out, George Hill, my 
nechanician, was slammed against 
of the car so hard in a nasty skid 
injured his arm so that he could 
ith only one hand afterward. On 
day the mud and water began to 


covered the mistake when he triéd 
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get into our carburetor. It had been all 
over us all the way from Los Angeles. 
Fording a torrent in a wash on the last day, 
we got stuck in the middle of it. Imagine 
my feelings, if you ean, when both Nikrent, 
then in second place, and Bill Bramblett 
splashed through the wash where I was 
stalled. They waved as they went on. 

After considerable work we finally got 
out. Then our car refused to run. Some 
spectators helped us get it up to the top 
of a grade and then push it down, letting it 
crank itself-as we went. After repeating 
this operation fifteen or twenty times, the 
old girl coughed a couple of times, then 
began to hit ‘once in a while. 
while was not enough for us, but it would 
do in a pinch. She bucked all the way 
into Phoenix and Hill turned to me every 
time she threatened to die and squawked 
‘“‘De Palma!’’—the reference being to the 
1912 race at Indianapolis, when De Palma, 
with a lead’of { twenty miles over the nearest 
man, had engine trouble and lost the race 
with less than two miles to go. 


A Medal That Was Earned 


The last ten miles seemed like a hundred 
to both of us. The mud: had’ so: splashed 
the car that you could hardly tell it was a 
ear. The dirt had got into the oil lines, 
the gas lines, the steering and everything 
else. No mother could have recognized 
her son when he first got into Phoenix. It 
was not until racing hoods were peeled off 
with their coating of mud that drivers were 
recognizable. 

The cigar which I carried in the south- 
west corner of my mouth had long since be- 
come a ball of mud, but I made up my 
mind I wouldn’t spit it out if I had to eat 
all the dirt along the road. I had’no:more 
arrived, though, than someone came run- 
ning up and offered me a box of cigars for 
my old one. I took the box. 

Though I was not the first driver into 
Phoenix, my elapsed time was such that I 
had finished in twenty-two hours and fifty- 
nine minutes for the 671 miles, as against 
twenty-three hours and thirty-five minutes 
of Nikrent. That night at the Adams 
Hotel, Gen. George PurdyBullard, attorney- 
general of Arizona, presented me with a dia- 
mond medal emblematical of the Master 
Driver of the World. At that time I was 
sure I had earned it; in fact, any one of the 
seven drivers that finished of the twenty 
that started deserved a medal like that. 

Two weeks after the Cactus Derby I 
took the wheel of a Maxwell in the Corona 
road race two days before that event was 
to start. The race was to be of 109 laps 
around a specially prepared course of 
2.76895 miles. The complete distance was 
301 miles. Eddie Pullen, in a Mercer, fin- 
ished first at 86.5 miles an hour. I was sec- 
ond at 85.5 miles an hour. I was almost as 
much of a hero as Eddie, however, because 
of my previous reputation on the Coast and 
because I made a world’s record in driving 
the 301 miles without a stop, and that in a 
car I had never seen until two days before 
the race. 

I finished sixth in a DeLage at the 1916 
Indianapolis 500-mile race on May thir- 
tieth. Dario Resta won the event. During 
the practice period before the race I had 
my old front-drive Christie at the track. 
Always convinced that the front drive was 
the logical racing design, I decided to see 


.just how fast I could put the car through 


its paces. The Indianapolis track record 
then was a lap at the rate of 99.7 miles an 
hour, made in 1914 by Georges Boillot, the 
Frenchman, in a Peugeot. My friends tried 
to get me out of the notion, for they knew, 
and I knew, that the car was about ready 
to fall apart. But my knockers never ac- 
cused me of lacking nerve. I trundled the 
Christie out, warmed her up for a lap and 
let her fly. I thought when I hit that first 
corner that I’d never be able to get through 
it, but I did. I was sure my time had come 
at the second corner of the south turn, but I 
made that too. I knew I was clipping it off 
too fast to make the third corner, but I put 
that one behind me and did the same for 


Once. in a~ 
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the last corner. My lap time was 1:27.7, 
against Boillot’s 1:30.13. My average was 
102.623 miles an hour. 

Later on that summer I took the car to 
the two-mile speedway at Chicago, re- 
solved to go 120 miles an hour. I got ready 
for the trial and thought I had the record 
cinched when I felt the unmistakable tre- 
mors that told me the old cylinders were 
freezing up. All I could do was to cut off 
the gas and coast in. Instead of the mark 
of one minute for the two miles, I had to be 
satisfied with one minute two seconds. I 
was disgusted. I sold the ear to a couple of 
boys who wanted her. I got $500 and they 
agreed to get it out of my sight in thirty 
minutes, which was one of the stipulations 
of the deal. That was the last time I ever 
saw the car. 

There was a motor builder in my home 
town, Los Angeles, who was highly touted. 
So in'the spring of 1916 I had gone to him 
and discussed the building of a motor with 
several new ideas. Harry Miller had a small 
machine shop, where he built motors with 
the exactitude of'a watchmaker. He had 
ridden as a mechanic in the 1906 Vanderbilt 
Cup and other races, and had been in close 
contact with racing since that time: He 
knew me and I knew him.’ We decided to- 
gether on an innovation in the pacing 
world. 

Instead of having the driver sit out in 
the open, where he had a good chance to get 
his neck broken‘in case of:a turnover, we 
decided to have the driver sit inside the car. 
We designed the body with a'rounded ‘top 
so that the car looked much like an egg with 
a hood on one end of it: The motor was a 
four-cylinder engine that would develop 
130 horse power. So strongly built was the 
ear that I felt that if we should turn over 
neither Stein, my riding mechanic, nor my- 
self could possibly be hurt. 
small openings in the side, front and rear. 
There was only one door in the car, and 
that on the driver’s side. We came in for a 
lot of kidding on our design. Some of the 
motor editors called it the Golden Subma- 
rine, some the Golden Egg, some the 
Golden Lemon. The car was painted with 
golden enamel. 

Personally, I was sure it wasn’t a lemon, 
and so was Harry Miller. In fact, he hasn’t 
forgiven one or two of the motor editors yet 
for calling it alemon. I got a lot of kick out 
of indulging in match races with Ralph De 
Palma and his twelve-cylinder Packard, 
also with Louis Chevrolet in a Frontenac. 
But I am getting a little ahead of my story. 


Hanging Up a Few Records 


During the first part of 1917 I took my 
Golden Submarine to Milwaukee, where I 


beat De Palma and his Packard in three 


match races at ten, fifteen and twenty 
miles. At Detroit he beat me. I beat him 
at Indianapolis. He beat me at Sheepshead 
Bay. Some programs I would win two 
races and he would win one, and vice versa: 
In seven matches that year I won four pro- 
grams and Ralph won three. On the mile 
dirt tracks I beat him four to two. To set 
at ease the stories that we jockeyed these 
races, I will say that De Palma would never 
on earth let me beat him if he could help it, 


and I have always felt the same way about’ 


it. If De Palma licked me, it was because 
there was no way on earth I could help it. 

Resolved to prove that the Golden Sub 
was not a lemon, I decided to see just what 
it would do from one to fifty miles. I did 
this as much out of regard for its maker, 
Harry Miller, as I did for myself. I had 
signed to join the aviation corps any time 
I was called on and I thought I would 
leave a few records behind, just to convince 
myself that I was not getting old. I sent to 
Indianapolis and got the electrical timing 
machine and a man to operate it. Then we 
went out to the mile track at St. Louis. I 
began by breaking the mile record of Louis 
Disbrow. I took it from 4625 seconds to an 
even 45. I made the five inlleg't in 3:53.6, as 
against 4:06.6. The ten-mile record I put 
at 7:56.2, to offset the old record of 8:16.4; 
twenty miles in 15:52.2, instead of 16:25.6; 


The car had- 
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twenty-five miles in 19:57.6, instead of 
20:28.8. My fifty-mile record was 40:17.6, 
as against the old one of 40:57.8. 

I became a victim to the general unrest. 
I didn’t want to drive racing cars while the 
war was on. So I put them away. Then 
came the Armistice. I had got out of the 
racing harness and I didn’t have any especial 
urge to get back. I had enough money, so 
that I didn’t need to throw dice with death 
on the track to make a living. I decided defi- 
nitely to finish with racing. I had passed 
seventeen years in one of the most danger- 
ous sports in the world—seventeen years 
of dodging death over the race courses of 
the country. In that seventeen years I had 
been the first man in. the world ever to 
drive a mile a minute on a circular track. I 
took part in more than 1000 race meets and 
drove more than 2000 races. I had driven 
every kind of car—the old 999, the Winton 
Bullets, the Green Dragons, the Stearns, 
National Old Glory, 120-horse-power Benz, 
Blitzen Benz, Darraeq, Knox, Prince Henry 
Benz, Cino, Christie, Mercer, 120-hcrse- 
power Fiat, 70-horse-power Fiat, Fiat Cy- 
clone, Stutz, Maxwell, Peugeot, DeLage, 
Golden Submarine. These were all racing 
ears. In addition, I drove scores of stock 
cars in various road and track events. 


Accidents by the Score 


I had driven all sorts of tracks—half- 
mile dirt ovals that were rough even for 
horses; half-mile dirt tracks with weeds 
growing alloverthem; mile dirt tracks, two- 
mile dirt tracks, straightaway road courses, 
road races, beach courses, board and brick 
and cement speedways. I think no one can 
say that I looked at the track too closely. I 
was there to furnish the people with a holi- 
day and I tried my best to do it. It would 
take reams of paper to chronicle half the 
things that happened over that long seven- 
teen years: I was panned quite a bit at 
the time because I did not enter the earlier 
Vanderbilts. As a matter of fact, I did 
try to enter one or two of them, I recall 
once when I was entered in a Benz. But 
the Benz Import manager suggested the 
course be made a little safer for the boys— 
and my entry was returned to the Benz 
Import company! My early cars were track 
cars pure and simple and not suited to road 
racing. I refer to the Wintons and the 
Dragons. Besides, I was in racing as a 
livelihood. I made a great deal more stay- 
ing out of the early road races than I would 
have, had I been in them. 

I drove cars at a mile-a-minute clip on 
rough dirt tracks in those days—and so did 
the other boys—that the average motorist 
of today would fear to drive thirty miles 
an hour on a concrete boulevard. 

I never kept count of how many acci- 
dents I really had. There were scores of 
them. I got so I didn’t call going through 
the fence an accident unless I got hurt going 
through or hurt someone on the other side. 
I have had cars smashed to splinters under 
me and have been pretty well ground up 
myself. 

In looking back, it is hard to pick out any 
one particular spot in that seventeen years 
that stands out above the rest. At times 
I think the high spot was when I first drove 
old 999, and I guess it was. Still, there was 
the time when I first made a mile a min- 
ute—the first man in the world to do it on 
a circular or oval track. There was the 
thrill of defeating Alexander Winton, the 
world’s record holder. Then there was that 
fast trip on the Florida beaches, when I 
drove the Benz 131.75 miles an hour; or 
that wild 1914 Cactus Derby. I got an 
awful kick out of the performance of the 
Golden Submarine, the car that was dubbed 
the Golden Lemon by some. 

I almost forgot to tel? what became of 
Tom Cooper. He was killed in a peculiar 
accident in New York. I think it was in 
1906; maybe later. 

Ben Kirschner, who worked for me when 
I had the Benz cars, ,was working in a 
garage near Seventy-second Street and 
Central Park, New York City. It was at 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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A great stride forward 
in Electric Refrigeration 


THE 


Magic 


If you went away for several days, and 
left the house all shut up, SERVEL 
would-welcome you home to fresh and 
tempting food. 


Milk, vegetables, fruit, desserts, iced 
drinks! 

“Impossible!’’—you say. 
But read—and be convinced! 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Model A2, illustrated, is a complete self-contained SERVEL refrigerator. 

There are other sizes to meet all conditions; even to the smallest home ovr 

apartment. Commercial models of different type are made to furnish 
=O WI refrigeration equivalent to from one-third to one-half ton ice capacity. 


a fier a trip SERVEL welcomes y0 


Fill your SERVEL with perishable SI 


food before you leave for a trip, 
and when you return you will find 
it still fresh and ready for your 


first meal at home. 


al > 


Butter neither too hard nor too soft 
for immediate table use, but kept just 
tight in the evenly maintained tem- 


perature of the SERVEL. 


Meat stays fresh for a long time in a 
SERVEL; not frozen, but kept so cold 
that flavor is at its best. 


Milk and Cream keep sweet 
at least two weeks ina SERVEL 
- refrigerator. SERVEL takes the 
doubt out of milk and cream, 
and your bills are lightened be- 
cause no milk turns sour. 


September 2% 7 


wo 


Vegetables. Though usually quic 
wilt and spoil under ordinary & 
tions, are kept firm, fresh a appeti 
in SERVEL. Ps 


Fresh Fruit, especially canta 
grapefruit, oranges, berries and a 


FL a - ae  ae 


aaa refrigeration has been 
in successful use in cold storage 
: plants ever since Civil War days. Cities 
could scarcely get along without it; there 
would be summer surpluses and winter 
shortages of many of our staple foods. 

The process of mechanical refrigeration 
is simple. A vapor is compressed until it 
becomes a liquid. This liquid, called the 
refrigerant, is piped to the cooling cham- 
ber which is located in the upper part of 
the refrigerator. There it enters a series 
of coils, and the pressure is released, 
allowing the liquid gradually to become 
again a vapor. The changing of the liquid 

to vapor abstracts heat from the atmos- 
phere, leaving the refrigerator thoroughly 
chilled. 

After this vapor has taken up a given 
quantity of heat, a temperature regulator 
automatically operates to feed to the cool- 

ing chamber a . supply of liquid re- 
frigerant. The used vapor is then drawn 
back to the compressor to go through the 
Same process once more. One charge of 
tefrigerant lasts for years. This is the cycle 
of mechanical refrigeration. 

“Electric Refrigeration’’ simply means 
that the compressor is driven by a small 
electric motor. Electric refrigeration is 
entirely automatic; the motor starts and 
‘stops itself at the proper time to keep 


Refrigeration facts 
for the man who wants to know 


the temperature of the refrigerator uni- 
form. The motor does not run contin- 
uously, but only for a few moments at a 
time, at intervals of an hour or more. 
Domestic electric refrigeration is a 
combination of three elements: 
Mechanical refrigeration, which has been in 
commercial use for 60 years, the electric motor, a 
familiar friend for more than 30 years and more 
recently developed automatic temperature con- 


trol devices which turn the motor on and off 
as required. 


SERVEL combines these three elements with 
certain outstanding advantages in the refrigerant 
and automatic controls that are used, as briefly 
explained in the column at the right. 


The construction of SERVEL is simplified, 
improved and perfected. 

In short, SERVEL has earned its right 
to leadership by its scientific construction, 
its mechanical perfection, and its record 
of performance in thousands of American 
homes during the past four years. 

The SERVEL line is complete, furnish- 
ing machines and complete refrigerators 
to meet the needs of homes, yachts, stores, 
butcher shops, ice-cream parlors, soda 
fountains, delicatessen stores, florist 
shops, country clubs and estates, small 
hotels—or any other use requiring refrig- 
eration up to one-half ton ice capacity. 


SERVEL is now sold and serviced from 
coast to coast. 


Complete information about SERVEL will be sent upon request 


PEE "SERVEL CORPORATION 


17 East 42nd Street, New York City 


me to tempting food 


les, keep a surprisingly long 
the dry, crisp, cold of SERVEL. 
and ready to serve at a mo- 
notice. 


Frozen Desserts. The freezing compart- 


if Ice, from 60 to 100 cubes, ment simplifies preparing frappes, 
rom pure drinking water. Plenty mousses, sherbets, etc. No packing in 
retages, and for making two ice and salt. Put them in SERVEL to 
of ice cream in a freezer. freeze; take them out ready to serve. 


mel |. 
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HE two most important 

elements in a successful 
refrigeration system are the 
refrigerant used, and simple, 
reliable regulating devices. 


SERVEL has exclusive advan- 
tages in both refrigerant and 
automatic control. 


SERVEL uses an intensely cold, harmless re- 


frigerant, with a temperature under normal pressure 

of ro degrees below zero, 
so cold that a little of it 
poured into water forms 
ice instantly. The liquid is 
harmless and has no offen- 
sive odor. It is also non- 
corrosive, and will not‘at- 
tack metal to cause leaks. 


This extremely cold refrig- 
erant produces food-preserving 
temperature quickly and eco- 
nomically. 


Simple, sturdy, automatic control devices 


SERVEL is entirely automatic and self-regulating. 
Outside of an occasional oiling, you do not have to 
go near the mechanism. It uses very little electric 
current, because the motor is automatically turned on 
for a few moments when needed, and then shut off. 
There is no delicate thermostat, and there are no 
wires inside the refrigerator. 


The cooling tank—‘“‘ice that never melts” 


Placed in the ice compartment of 
a refrigerator, this tank has com- 
partments where freezing temper- 
ature is maintained constantly. 
In these compartments you place 
trays filled with pure drinking 
water, to make ice cubes for table 
use. And youcan also ‘‘cook’’ with 
the intense cold, preparing many 
tasty meat and vegetable dishes, 
as well as frozen desserts. 


The compressor equipment 


Consists of a small motor of standard make, a twin- 
cylinder pamp, and a series of coils in which the vapor 
is condensed. 


In the complete SERVEL refrigerators, this equip- 
ment is concealed in the base, and it takes up little 
room. 


SERVEL equipment can also be bought separately 
with the cooling tank unit, for installation in con- 
nection with your present refrigerator. The com- 
pressor can be placed in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the basement, attic, or garage. The cooling tanks 
are made in a range of nine sizes, to fit various sizes 
of refrigerator ice compartments. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me a SERVEL Catalog. 
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“Ive learned to playit 


-S0 can you” 


‘““Cum’on fellows! Don’t be bashful! 


It’s easy to play a Buescher. I learned 
the scale in an hour and I was playing all the 
popular tunes in just a week after I got my 


SCL HER. 
Bees: YES Elrue Clone 


SAXOPHONE 


“Talk about fun! Since I learned to play my 
Sax, life has been one round of pleasure. I’m 
invited to every party. It’s great to be popular.”’ 


You Can Do It 
Most anyone can learn to play the Buescher Sax- 
ophone. 3 lessons free give you a quick easy 
start. You can pick it up yourself and later get 
a teacher if you wish to make it your profession. 


Try It Six Days FREE 
Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in 
your own home. Six Days FREE. Surely this 
is a most liberal offer. It places you under no 
obligation. We take the risk. If you like the 
instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little 
each month. Play as you pay. Get the details 
of this wonderful plan. Clip the coupon below. 
Send it for the free literature. Send it today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
983 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


"1 
aul BUESCHER BAND {NSTRUMENT CO. ! 

983 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 

i JO ont men: I am interested in instrument I 
I checked below: I 
I Saxophone[] Cornet] Trombone Trumpet) 1 
i Mention Phare nT ee eo oO maruacdc ope unie ae ' 
i i} 
I Waite oo 28 sities a eaters eae ie ome petal tale ea ta ae SRE i 
j Street AGERE. Oe deis Coligny ase Zeya oes I 
Bip DOWD, Sie ass Ore went State | 
L -l 


140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filledin. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 
Send for this FREE Book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
3020 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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night and a call came in for someone to take 
five gallons of gas to a stranded car over in 
the Park. Kirschner started out with the 
five-gallon can. Rushing out of the garage, 
he was crossing a street, when he was al- 
most run down by Cooper, who was driving 
along in a touring car at a fast clip, while 
racing with another car. Ben didn’t notice 
Cooper until he was right on him. He 
dropped the five-gallon can and sprang 
back. Cooper hit the can with a front 
wheel. The impact jerked the steering 
wheel out of his hand and the car got away 
from him and turned over. 

I thought I had learned a good deal 
about tires during my racing career, so I 
went into the tire-making business in 1919. 
Tam out of that now. I made hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the racing game. I 
invested some of that money as wisely as 
I knew, with the help of friends. I am not 
a rich man, as riches go today. But while 
still on the sunny side of fifty, I have enough 
so that I don’t need to worry about to- 
morrow. I have plenty of friends and I like 
to mingle with them. I love the outdoors. 
I have made fifty or sixty cross-country 
pleasure trips from coast to coast. There is 
nothing I like better than to get out in the 
open behind the steering wheel. There is 
something in the smell of the sand and the 
sagebrush of the desert that gets me. I 


| don’t know what I would do if I couldn’t 


take a car and beat it for the hills and the 
desert at any time I take a notion. 

I have been talking of speed so much 
that I suppose I should not fail to mention 
present-day speed. 


This Year’s Records 
In February, 1919, Ralph De Palma 


| took a Special Packard Model 2 airplane 


motored car, the 905, with a motor several 
times the size of that used in a stock car, and 
covered a measured mile on the Florida 
beaches at the rate of 149.87 miles an hour. 
This record was not to stand for long. 

In April, 1920, Tommy Milton went 
down to the Florida beaches and made an 
officially timed straightaway mile beach 
record of 156.04 miles an hour, with a 
specially motored Duesenberg Special car. 
This motor also was much larger than the 
standard stock car of the same name. 

Big-league racing of today is conducted 
on mile, mile-and-an-eighth and mile-and-a- 
quarter steeply banked board tracks at 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Culver City, Cali- 
fornia, Laurel, Maryland, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and Charlotte, North Carolina; also 
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on the two-and-a-half-mile brick speedway 
at Indianapolis. The board speedways are 
oval in shape and are banked as much as 
forty-eight degrees on the ends. This 
makes them very fast. Races are run on 
these board speedways up to 250 miles. 
The record for a 250-mile race was held at 
the time this article was written by Tommy 
Milton. In the Washington’s Birthday 
race at the Culver City track in February, 
1925, Milton piloted his Miller Special 
racing car the 250 miles at an average speed 
of 126.88 miles an hour. For shorter dis- 
tances on the same track the record has 
been much higher. Harry Hartz, driving 
a Miller Special in April, 1925, won a fifty- 
mile race at an average speed of 135.2 miles 
an hour. Single laps have been turned on 
this track in practice at a speed of more 
than 138 miles an hour. 

Conditions at the Indianapolis track are 
such that they demand driving skill and 
car stamina, as well as speed. The track 
was built with this idea in view. Conse- 
quently, instead of two great ends with 
uniform curving, the track is four-cornered, 
with four short curves and a short straight- 
away between the two corners that go to 
make up each end. This cuts down the 
average speed, but it makes for thrilling 
racing. 

The highest average for the 500 mile race 
at Indianapolis was made this year, when 
Pete De Paolo won in a Duesenberg Special 
at 101.13. miles an hour. Were this race 
cut to 250 miles to correspond with the 
others, the average might mount to 105 
miles, but hardly more than that. In ad- 
dition, though the board tracks are com- 
paratively smooth, the Indianapolis track 
is famous as being the roughest racing 
course in the world. 

All organized racing in America is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association. The plan is some- 
thing like organized baseball. The A. A. A. 
has control of all the big tracks and licenses 
the drivers, mechanics and officials. Under 
the Three-A direction, each big race must 
have a total prize money equal to $100 a 
mile of racing and the money must be in 
the hands of the Three-A representatives 
to protect the drivers, though frankly this 
precaution is more of a safeguard than an 
actual necessity at present. 

Racing cars today cost from $10,000 
to $12,500, depending on the number of 
spare parts bought. These little cars are 
all engined with eight-cylinder-in-a-row 
motors. The cars are built with a low cen- 
ter of gravity and a minimum weight of 
1400 pounds. The American Automobile 
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Association dictates the piston ¢ 
ment. 

Racing cars on the big time pn 
carry a riding mechanician. As th 
displacement has been reduced ¢] 
been a cry for reduction in the giz 
car, for decreased wind resistance 
reduced weight to be carried. Sing 
19238, the cars have been single seq 
there probably never will be a rety; 
two-man cars of other years. j 

“Big-league racing” is a term 
describe the races sponsored by the 
In addition to these, there are hup 
races held yearly on the mile and } 
dirt tracks of the country. The ¢ 
in these races are largely those t} 
outlived their usefulness on the big 
else they are hopped-up small st 
stripped down to the barest detail: 
ing. There is quite a trade in the 
States in the making of racing che 
motor heads for the small racers, y 
in large degree Fords or Ford der 
Some of these little cars are very fas 
of them have even participated i in 
Indianapolis race, winning as high 
place. From the ranks of the br: 
who flirt with death on the half. 
mile dirt tracks come the big-leagu 
of the paved speedways. 


Fanless Cars 


A famous fiction writer wrote | 
racing story for a monthly mag 
year or so ago. In it he had his her 
a bonus from the maker of the { 
which his car was equipped. Rac 
do not carry fans. A car going 
speed gets better cooling if the ai 
mitted to rush through the radi 
on to the motor unrestricted, ratl 
be delayed in transmission by th 
of a fan. A fan on a racing ca 
cause the motor to get so hot i 
“freeze up” before it had gone fit 

I have promised myself and som 
that I will go with them on a trip 
the world next spring. I wonder ii 
I have never been off the America 
nent; have never had any big ur 
to foreign parts. 

Maybe when the time comes to’ 
for a world trip I’ll change my m 
just throw some old clothes into t 
ing car and hike out for the desert 
mountains and the wonderful caf 
painted scenery that are to be f 
some of the Western states. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of tw 
by Mr. Oldfield. 


From Lac Beauvert, Jasper National Park, Alberta, Canada 
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OOR of pattern and 
olor can transform a 
It can make the somber 
om gay. It can add 
iressive dignity to the 
ll. It can give satisfy- 
sauty to any room 
‘house that it seemed 


y nothing could be done with.” 


rators say floors must be more than 
ing to place rugs and furniture 
They must relate to the room as a 
’s shoes relate to her costume. And 
loors can be chosen to carry out the 
ive note of any type of room. For 
in the many new designs in Arm- 
s Linoleum you can select floors of 
nd pattern that are formal or gay, 
d or brightly colorful—whatever 
e of color the spirit of a room de- 


is breakfast room, for instance — 


imagine the breakfast room pictured 
right without its ruddy, gleaming 


f Armstrong’s Inlaid 
im (Handcraft Tile No. 
This room’s real per- 
y lies in its floor, in its 
pattern that seems to 
le early-morning sun. 
lany years from now, 
alight will reveal this 


the many 
ngs and de- 
drmstrong’s 
now on dis- 
al stores are 
. Above, to 
you see 
attern No. 
the center is 
he quaint 
@ designs, 
3041. 
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The tile design 
at the left (Pat- 
tern No. 8085), 
is only one of 
many attractive 
effects now oaf- 
fered in Arm- 
strong’s Printed 
Linoleum, inex- 
pensive, yet ex- 
tremely long- 
wearing. 


The sunshiny floor in this break- 
fast room is Armstrong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum No. 3147. At the right 
is Armstrong's Jaspé No. 19. The 
inlaid pattern at the leftis No. 5431. 


same floor with its charm 
undimmed, unchanged by 
time and constant wear. 
Why? Because the pat- 
tern goes clear through 
to the tough burlap back. 
Because when firmly ce- 
mented down over a lin- 
ing of builders’ deadening 
felt, Armstrong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum becomes a per- 


manent floor that never needs refinishing. 

If you are planning to redecorate any 
room in your house, or if you have old. 
floors that you would like to make over 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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Pattern Floor gives this room 
a New Personality 


into lovely new ones, write to our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration. An experienced 
decorator will answer your letter and sug- 
gest color schemes for any room or rooms 
you describe. This service is free. 


A new book for home planners 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color” was written 
by Agnes Foster Wright, an authority on 
decoration. This valuable book will be 
sent to anyone in the United States for 25 
cents. Address Armstrong pg eee 
Cork Company, Linoleum CIRCLE A 
Division, 856 Liberty Street, Agua a 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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The photographs were all inscribed to 
Cousin Wiley, and Jane thought his circle 
of acquaintances most enviable. 

“Just a few souvenirs,” he called to her. 

“Such lovely ladies,’ said Jane. ‘This 
one without a skirt on looks like an actress.” 

“One of the most charming,” he told her, 
ruffling his golden pendants of beard. 

“Oh, and you have a clock that’s going!”’ 
she exclaimed, making this welcome discov- 
ery. ‘‘There are such a lot of clocks in the 
house, and they never go; and here this 
one is going. How nice!”’ 

“T make Chong wind it,’ he told her. 
“T like to know every morning just the mo- 
ment the board opens.” 

“Of course,” said Jane cordially. ‘‘And 
all those other clocks don’t have any boards 
to open.” 

He laughed. 

““You’re such a bully little frisk,”’ he told 
her. ‘‘Come again soon.” 

As she moved to the door she was pleas- 
antly aware that Chong still regarded her 
with a fearsome wonder. She had impressed 
him. And Cousin Wiley, half reclining so 
splendidly there on his bed—but it wasn’t a 
mere bed; more like a throne, with the sun- 
light pouring over it. Cousin Wiley was like 
a king she had read of in a fairy story; a 
good king that a wicked fairy had put a 
spell on. She rejoiced to feel ownership in 
him. At the door she curtsied deeply. Per- 
haps she would be the one to lift that evil 
enchantment. 

*“You’ve made me feel better than any 
day since they stopped pumping on the 
Comstock,’’ he called to her as she went. 

At last she had found understandable 
warm life in that bleak house; it could no 
longer make her afraid, chill her with hints 
of ghostly presences wandering its silent 
halls or skulking furtively in the big still 
rooms. If the house winked at her again, 
she would wink back. Remembering Cousin 
Wiley, she would laugh at it. He was strong 
and warm; he was giving her a home and 
pretty soon when he was in the saddle 
again, when the spell was lifted and he 
leaped from his bed to put on those splendid 
clothes and the kingly glittering hat, he 
would send her back to school. And now 
she didn’t want this to be too soon. School 
wasn’t nearly perfect. She wondered if 
Cousin Wiley mightn’t let her stay there 
with him for a while, even after he got into 
the saddle again. She saw him riding gayly 
over mountain tops on a noble white horse, 
laughing loudly, his hat shining in the sun 
like a crown. 

She brought this exciting picture along the 
hall to the door of the room where she had 
last night seen that queer Sarah dancing. 
Rather patronizingly now, she stepped in- 
side to find herself in an immense high- 
ceilinged parlor. She knew it must be a 
parlor from its size and the stately elegance 
of its fittings. Its furniture was dark and 
heavy and forbiddingly arranged. This 
was not a room to be played in, though 
there was a relenting hint of festival in the 
great crystal chandelier that hung from the 
center of the ceiling and widened above a 
dark table with carved heavy legs and a top 
of polished white marble. The multitude of 
crystals seemed to hold all the light in the 
room. 

In the center of the table beneath was a 
lovely thing—water lilies under a globe of 
glass that fitted down around them. Their 
white petals and green leaves seemed to 
float in water that reflected them, but Jane 
knew this to be a mirror cunningly con- 
trived. She would have liked to lift the 
globe and finger those perfect petals; but 
did not dare, because she felt that the room 
was frowning at her. She must behave 
nicely and pretend that she didn’t want to 
touch the least thing, though she was again 
under temptation when she found the bowl 
of fruit on a small table with spindled legs 
against the wall. It was richly colored 
fruit—apples, pears, peaches and a bunch 
of perfect grapes—but none of it real, Jane 
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knew. It was all too perfect, and her fingers 
hovered itchingly above it; but directly 
over this fascinating thing, on the wall 
papered with pink and yellow roses, hung 
the sharp-eyed portrait of someone who, 
she was sure, would like to have things not 
touched. He didn’t frown exactly; but his 
bearded face, staring from the gold frame, 
was serious and watchful. 

At one end of the room was a high mantel 
of carved white marble, like the top of the 
center table; and above, reaching almost 
to the lofty ceiling, a broad expanse of mir- 
ror in a gold frame. She was not tall 
enough to see herself in this, but she could 
see the lifelike reflection of the beautiful 
chandelier. A little self-consciously— 
there were other watchful portraits in gold 
frames on the walls—she crossed to the 
mantel and ran a hand over its carving. 
Here, too, was a clock that didn’t go; a 
clock of the same white marble, darkly 
veined, and surmounted by a mounted 
knight all in golden armor, with a lance of 
gold. The spirited horse was poised for a 
leap into space, its forelegs daintily curved. 
Perhaps Cousin Wiley in the saddle would 
be more like this, with a drawn visor and a 
threatening gold lance for that San Fran- 
cisco stock exchange. 

The gold hands had stopped side by side 
on some remote noon or midnight. She 
reached up to touch the horse respectfully, 
then noticed beside the clock a three- 
cornered strip of glass. It seemed to lie 
carelessly there, not having been placed 
with intention, so she felt free to pick it up. 


‘She saw it was one of the crystals fallen 


from the big chandelier and held it to her 
eyes. Instantly the dulled light of the room 
burst into a blaze of color as she faced the 
window. It was much better than a rain- 
bow; it was like being exactly inside a 
rainbow, Jane thought. This thing was too 
useful to let go. She put it quickly into the 
pocket of her dress. There were such a lot 
of them left on the chandelier, and probably 
someone had meant to throw this one away. 
By taking it she was really making the 
parlor neater. But perhaps it was just as 
well not to stay there any longer just at 
this time. 

She did pause again, however, before 
what she recognized as the music box to 
which Sarah had danced. Around the edge 
of its lifted cover ran a procession of golden 
cupids dancing as they held up a festoon of 
flowers. And under the glass top was— 
machinery, Jane called it; its outstanding 
feature being a long golden cylinder that 
bristled with dark spines. She wondered 
how music could come from that. It didn’t 
look at all as music sounded. She gingerly 
touched a protruding knob at one end of 
the box, first noting that she was close to 
the door; the golden cylinder became alive, 
and as it slowly revolved the little high 
ripples of music sharply sounded. Some- 
what aghast—the portraits now all eyed 
her sternly and even the heavy chairs and 
sofas seemed to frown—she touched the 
knob again to quiet the thing. But the 
sharp little tune ran on, and she quickly 
stepped into the hall through the doorway 
so happily at hand. 

Then the music stopped itself with a 
little decisive chord. She wondered if 
everyone in the house had heard it, but no 
one came running to reprove her. She 
would go in there again sometime, she 
thought—perhaps find out what the fruit 
and the lilies were made of. But just now 
she would go quickly out of the house. She 
opened the big front door, though it pro- 
tested with squeaks and groans as if dis- 
accustomed to this, and stood under the 
columned portico to hold the astonishing 
piece of glass to her eyes. The light blazed 
through it and she was again standing di- 
rectly in a beautiful rainbow, one more 
dazzling of color than the parlor had shown. 

When she tired of this enchanting color 
play, she put the glass at the bottom of 
her pocket, her handkerchief over it, ‘and 


walked out into the curve of the graveled 
driveway that ran among flowering shrubs 
and the untended flower beds. There were 
weeds in the driveway itself, and in the 
ragged beds flowers were being smothered 
by the rank growth of grass. Jane swept 
the scene with critical eyes. The gardener 
wasn’t keeping up his work; this wasn’t at 
all like the precise order of the Vrain gar- 
den, where not even one weed was allowed. 
Those shrubs and borders needed trim- 
ming to bring them up to the Vrain ele- 
gance. 

She went thoughtfully down the over- 
grown drive to where it issued through a 
gateway to the rutted dirt road. The gate 
was in two halves that had stood open a 
long time, sagging limply back among 
weeds that had overgrown them. They were 
built of pickets like the fence that flanked 
them, once painted white, but now weath- 
ered to a dull gray. Here and there pickets 
were broken or missing. The posts of the 
gateway were lofty and elaborate with 
wooden ornaments; but they, too, were 
dingy for want of paint, and one of them 
leaned dangerously outward. This, again, 
was different from the school, where the 
gates were of iron and the posts of stone, 
with ivy climbing over them. 

She turned to look back at the house 
and it seemed to her all at once that it was 
shrinking in behind its trees and shrubs. 
It, too, had been white once; but was now 
weathered gray like the fence, and the two 
high-peaked gables Jane could see wore the 
same sour expression she had remarked in 
the one that winked at her, only the eyes 
of these gables were tight shut under dull 
green blinds. 

“That old house is ashamed; it doesn’t 
want to be looked at because its face is 
dirty,” thought Jane. 

It seemed to her that it wanted the trees 
to grow taller and the shrubs thicker, so it 
couldn’t be seen at all in its poor shabbi- 
ness. On its very summit, however, was a 
cupola that kept a little air of triumph. It 
was thickly adorned with wooden lace- 
work and its many windows were uncur- 
tained. It seemed to stare roundabout 
itself with lofty unconcern, not ashamed of 
anything. 

“Some day I shall climb up there and 
look right out of its windows and see every- 
thing in the world,” thought Jane. 

She went back up the driveway, con- 
scious now of liking the flowers better, even 
if they were being smothered by grass and 
weeds. They were so much younger than 
the house, and didn’t look discouraged and 
shabby and ashamed. There were gorgeous 
opening tulips of a rich searlet with yellow 
centers, and purple iris and brazen mari- 
golds; a clump of white lilac, heavily 
flowered, sent its perfume far out. 

Before the entrance to the house was a 
circular stone fountain with two littlenaked 
boys in marble stretching up on tiptoes 
from its center to peer over the edge of a 
small basin, one on each side. But their 
distorted faces were gray and old and 
seemed unhappy from their effort. The 
basin they stood in was moss-grown and 
half full of stagnant discolored water and 
rotting stems of plants. She could see 
small wriggling creatures in the water, and 
there were probably snakes, so Jane left the 
place. The fountain looked even older 
than the house, though not ashamed, be- 
cause it had no eyes. She wondered why 
the Tedmon gardener didn’t do his work 
better. Miss Vrain wouldn’t stand any 
nonsense of that sort from the school gar- 
dener. 

’ She followed the drive about the corner 
of the house, went past the door she had 
first entered, and came to the back, where 
she was pleased to observe less neglect. To 
one side was a barn; beyond this a vegeta- 
ble garden with near rows of growing 
things; and still beyond it was an orchard 
of gnarled old trees looking curiously young 
under their pink and white blossoms. Jane 
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liked this better than the front of th 
And the barn made her laugh, It 
so hard to be like the house, wit 
and spires, and even a cupo 
but it couldn’t hide that it was ( 
Still, it seemed more hone 
house. There were kittens 
out of itc ~pen front door and a do 
in the sun beside it; from soi 
the noise of chickens, calings nt 
crows. | 
The garden itself was cheerfi 
trimness after the careless over; 
front. As she went forward a fi 
itself from far down among 
plots and she saw it was Seth al 
came toward her. He was dingily 
in overalls and a rough shirt ope 
neck, its sleeves rolled up his brow 
“Hello, pardner,” he greeted 
“So you’re the gardener?” 
manded. He considered. ; 
“Well, yes and no.’ ; 
Jane hesitated! If it was 7% 
perhaps she shouldn’t tell al 
those things in front that noe 
“You're a Starbird, all right,” re 
Seth, studying her; “but you got yo 
same kind of hair—sort of washed 
“Miss Belding says I am an ash b 
Jane firmly told him; then added, t 
lish the worth of her stony 
our drawing teacher.” She hadn't 
minded when yesterday he cal 
but her hair was surely not wai 
was that way to start with. 
“Drawing teachers, and all 
I bet you!”’ Mr. Hacker plain 
that he was no hair expert. ¢ 
and arithmetic and all such.” 
“‘ Arithmetic—I simply loath 
said feelingly. 
“Me, too,”’ he offered her his 
port. “I read once in a book 
that have what you might 
talents always hate arithmetic. 
ing against ’em. Might set here 
an empty crate toward her. * 
I didn’t have any educational 
like that one of yours, with wom wort 
girls underfoot all over the i 
ing to grin at you. I went tot 
Run schoolhouse and got as far a 
money and the single rule of th 


farther. History, now, it’s vel 
tive, I consider. Did they learn yo 
that?”’ - 


“To be sure—history; but it’s 
trouble to remember dates. I 
Columbus sailed, though.” 

“And Cleopatry? I suppose you 
all about her carryings on.” He le 
select a grass stem for chewing. 

“No, I dare say we’ve not ta 
Cleopatra; I don’t remember 

“Oh, hadn’t come to her ye 
easily. ‘‘ Well, she was Queen | 
and a gay one, I want to tell 
called her the sarpint of the 
just carried on with one man af 
Of course, they was all histo 
ters,’”’ he conceded, as if in e3 

“Carried on?” questioned J 

“Well, flirting and all such. 
tainly indiscreet for a queen; W 
says about her is a-plenty, I 
you. Then at the last she got 
4 poisonous reptile and suicided 
extinct. You'll see when you 
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exciting times, all them years W 
was going on,’’ he concluded. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Jane. 
livelier interest, as she looked over 
the barn door—‘“‘I see you have i 
tens.” 
“We're always having kittens 
spoke without enthusiasm. 7 
“Oh,” cried Jane, “do you think 
take one for my own?” : 
He eyed her gravely. Rs 
“T shouldn’t wonder if I co 4 
that little thing for you,” he said @ 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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ynice! We had kittens at school, 
3 had to keep them in the car- 
_ If you took even one into the 
‘ot scolded and put out.’ 

” said Seth. “I knew that 
’tany good. Kittens? I should 
ould have a kitten—kittens on 
as far as the eye can reach—and 
nake you trouble. Come over 
ake your pick.”’ She followed 
barn. 

you make out so far?’’ he asked 


-h a funny old house.” 

nsion of aching hearts,” intoned 
r mournfully. 

puzzled by this. 

Wiley’s heart doesn’t ache,”’ she 
“Last night I was awful lone- 
have been afraid if I wasn’t too 
»be. But this morning I’m not 
ecause Cousin Wiley is so”’— 
ied for the word—‘‘so young,” 
t 

’ He’s a year older than Marcy 
vars older than me. He’s fifty, 
he is.”’ 

jut he laughs young,”’ insisted 


Even bedfast, he fronts up like 
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isn’t going to stay in bed but a 
Jane went on. ‘“‘He’s going to 
be in the saddle. Do you sup- 
tten will get to know me before 
30 school?” 

1 the peradventure of a doubt,” 
red. 

2 was now among the five kittens 
gathered about her under the 
rard of their mother. 

e too young yet to be took away 
dlady,’’ Seth explained. ‘‘ About 
from now ——”’ 

e all perfectly beautiful,’ said 
t I like this yellow one with the 
ast, because it already knows me.” 
d up, holding it close, stroking 
it bite at a finger. 

to peer inside the doorway, she 
res. There was a victoria, a cov- 
‘and an imposing black coach on 
igs that had real doors to it. The 
IS quite as beautiful as the one 
rode out in, and the coach was 
npressive. Seth opened a shiny 
r to see the richly cushioned in- 


what the old dead-and-gone 
ised to ride in,” he said. “Two 
rses dashing like mad over hill 
That there rig cost a round five 
lollars, I bet you. But money 
ney in them days—just some- 
cut capers with. And silver- 
arness ——”’ 
ted Jane’s glance to sets of har- 
d glass doors. It seemed, in- 
» profusely silver mounted. 
re partly the coachman?”’ said 


tly a lot of things,’’ he told her. 
so wearily that she was glad she 
ed from warning him about the 
s. “Want to go down with me 
:, he asked, brightening. 

; ! ” 

tily put down the kitten. It 
first that she ought to ask some- 
ission, but she decided there was 
eto care. So they walked down 
ind out into the street that was 
the tall poplars, all bending a lit- 
reeze. Jane saw ahead of them, 
ned, the figure of Marcy Tedmon 
riskly along, stick in hand. He 
ler than he had seemed the eve- 
2. She pointed him out to her 


take your solemn oath he was 
where important ina great 
dded Seth. “But he ain’t. He 
't got nowhere to go. He’ll put 
iny cap that’s pointed both ways 
‘is cane—button his coat on the 
y—and bustle off like it was an 
2’ll be gone for hours; and when 
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he hustles back he simply ain’t been any 
place—just walking with his head in the 
air. He’s one queer Tedmon. It come from 
living abroad in foreign climes, I guess, till 
the money give out. I’ve heard it said— 
you understand, I’m only repeating what 
I been told—that he used to write this here 
poetry, stuff like you see in these little 
fancy-bound books. I don’t know. I 
wouldn’t want it repeated on my authority, 
but I know I caught him reciting something 
out loud one day when I come acrost him 
all alone over in Wild Horse Cafion. He 
looked foolish when he seen me bob up. A 
helpless coot, he is. Can’t do a mortal 
thing with them slim-fingered hands of his. 
I wouldn’t trust that man to hoe a simple 
hill of beans. And his mind sort of dribbles 
along from here to there. You wouldn’t 
think his grand-folks had footed it plumb 
across this continent with an ox team; shot 
bears, fought redskins, lived from hand to 
mouth by main stren’th till they found the 
pay crack here.” 

Jane was less interested at the moment 
in Cousin Marcy than in the more immedi- 
ate houses they were passing. Like the 
Tedmon place, they, too, seemed to shrink 
shyly back of their trees and shrubs; weath- 
ered white houses, mostly with faded green 
blinds, and looking as if all their clocks had 
stopped long ago. Still, there was a pleas- 
ant, sleepy peace about them as they 
basked in the sun amid their setting of green 
grass and old fruit trees alight with young 
blossoms. Jane began to have a feeling that 
she must walk softly and speak low. All 
the sounds that came to her were subdued; 
a rooster’s crow, the lazy twittering of 
birds, the far-away tinkle of a cowbell, the 
call of a woman to a child—these seemed 
no louder than the whispering in the tops 
of the tall trees. 

Even when they reached the business 
street this sleeping spell endured, the shops 
yawning drowsily back of their wooden 
porches, while the few souls abroad shuffled 
along in slow quiet, as if not to disturb 
them. The people Jane saw were all old, 
and no one laughed. She fell to wondering 
about old people. Why did everyone get 
old when she was so young? Why were 
they so different? Did they get to be old 
because they lived in old houses that went 
to sleep when their clocks stopped? 

She was engaged in this agreeable won- 
der when they came to the post office, a 
shadowy little place with a glass wall of 
tiny numbered windows. From a breach 
in this wall a very old man looked out to 
regard them a moment, then gave them 
mail without a word. Back of the wall 
Jane could hear the quick, insistent ticking 
of a clock—of course, a post office would 
have to keep its clock going or their letters 
wouldn’t come. There was a great deal of 
the Tedmon mail; it seemed to Jane that 
the old man back of the wall pushed it 
through the window with an air of relief. 
He was glad to be rid of it, she thought. 

As they started back, Seth Hacker began 
an absorbing sorting of the letters; it ap- 
peared to be about half Hacker and half 
Tedmon mail. He handed the latter to 
Jane to carry, ten or twelve fat envelopes, 
long and short. They looked momentous, 


but Seth was surprisingly scornful about — 


them. 

“Circulars,” he declared. “Just adver- 
tising circulars to etitice a body to buy 
these here bonds atid stocks and oil wells 
and securities and choice building lots and 
so forth. I often see ’em after Wiley’s 
through with ’em, and that’s all he gets. 
They’re from people that still think he’s 
got money. There’s a few of us could tell 
’em they’re wasting their postage stamps.” 

Jane flew to the defense of Cousin Wiley. 

“He'll buy a lot of all those things in a 
few days when he gets in the saddle again,”’ 
she declared warmly. But she was im- 
pressed by the even superior bulk of Seth’s 
mail, which he now importantly shuffled. 
“What lots of letters you have!” 

She spoke with respect. He glanced 
down at her uneasily. 

“Me? Huh! Well, mine is mostly circu- 
lars too. I get more circulars than any 
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other man in Union Hill. Postmaster Jor- 
dan says so. If you write to people, they 
put you on their list. But mine is more 
interesting than stocks and bonds that’s 
just plain gambling. Now you take this 
here one from a swell tailor in Chicago x 
He unfolded a spreading sheet thickly illus- 
trated with trim-figured males in perfectly 
fitting garments. ‘‘Theré now; there’s a 
full evening dress suit, like Marcy wears to 
supper, for twenty-nine dollars; and it tells 
how to take your own measure for same. 
Of course, I wouldn’t have much need for 
one; but I like to keep up with the times. 
And it says you can have a short coat for 
semidress. I wonder why should they go 
and call it semidress. Don’t it sound half 
naked? I wouldn’t take a chance on that. 
I’d rather get me this Scotch tweed busi- 
ness suit for eighteen dollars.” 

They both studied this suit as they went, 
and Jane especially admired the serenely 
confident gentleman who wore it. 

“That would be fine to go to town in,”’ 
said Seth; ‘‘but not any semidress for me. 
It sounds too much like you lost half your 
clothes in a poker game.”’ He ran over his 
remaining envelopes. ‘‘Mostly medicine 
circulars,” he remarked with a sigh. “‘ Wiz- 
ard Spine stuff and all that—only I don’t 
ever have anything the matter with me. 
And I ought to of had a regular, genuine 
letter today—or at least a postal card. A 
man up the valley’s wife is going to let me 
have a setting of choice turkey eggs. I 
should of heard from her by now. She says 
this kind don’t perish if they get their feet 
wet.” He stumbled on, glancing over an- 
other circular; then remarked, as an 
afterthought, ‘‘I tell you, little girl, this 
here family would just naturally fly to 
pieces if it didn’t have a strong, reliable 
outside man to hold the joints together.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jane. ‘Are you him?” 

“T’m him,” said Seth, with an unction 
almost worshipful. 
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IFE in the old but not venerable house 
became a series of happy discoveries for 
Jane. Apparently she was free of all those 
long-shut rooms with their delightful musty 
closeness and their dark closets bursting 
with colorful spoil. She ranged on impulse 
from the cheerful lofty cupola, with its far 
view of all the world, to the vast dark cel- 
lar, with no view whatever; but with a 
labyrinth of stone-walled corridors, gloomy 
dungeonlike compartments, and a damp 
smell of moldering things that never failed 
to excite her with the feeling that she ought 
to be frightened down there, yet need not be. 
The dungeons, she thought, were such 
fine places for locking a prisoner away where 
he could be forgotten by the lordly folk of 
the castle, and nothing found years later 
but the most frightful skeleton and in- 
scriptions desperately scratched on the stone 
wall. She scanned the walls for inscrip- 
tions, but found none. Nor did she come 
on any skeletons, only shrunken, moldering 
potatoes or turnips. These, it is true, made 
her think of mummies, as Seth Hacker 
brought them out the day she helped him 
give the cellar its spring cleaning. But 
Seth was thorough, and left her no reason 
for supposing the cellar to contain any ro- 
mantic souvenirs of evil secrets. It was an 
honest and admirable cellar, though damp, 
and would be merely an excellent place 
to play games in, if Shirley Farren were 
there—games about robbers or prisoners or 
young girls being carried off by bandits. 
It did have one compartment with a pad- 
locked iron bar across its stout door that 
might have been suggestive; but Seth 
Hacker said this was only the wine cellar 
that hadn’t been opened since Cousin Wiley 
come back from his stroke. And probably 
nd one would ever want to open it, because 
it would be about empty, anyhow. But in 
the old days, when the Tedmons cut capers 
with their money and had grand parties 
with fifty or sixty head of people from the 
city, all in velvet and diamonds, that door 
had been often opened and fine liquors took 
out of it for breakfast, dinner and supper 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Believe Me, 


it’ll take you a few years! 


Never was anything like Buck 
Skein, but I’Il try to describe it. 
Velvety as fine dressed buckskin, 
yet tough as leather. Guaranteed 
with a Bond not to shrink, fade or 
scuff up in the tub. Boys who earn 
their salt in the open discovered Buck 
Skein. Now outdoor sportsmen are 
enjoying the warm comfort of the 
shirt and the jacket. If your dealer 
hasn’t got Buck Skeins yet, mail me 
the coupon below and I’Il see that 
you are supplied. Yours— 


OSs. Sore 


P.S. FREE: An actual “shot” of 
Tom Mix is yours for the asking. 


The SHIRT (pictured above) 


Big, roomy, coat-style; oversize, army style, 
buttoned flap pockets; double stitched seams; 
snug fit collar; the Tuxedo of Outdoor Shirts. 
Buck Skein Junior for boys, too. 


The JACKET (Illustrated here) 


Double weight 
Buck Skein—warm 
and roomy as an 
ulster. Cuts off 
biting wind like a 
brick wall. Elastic 
knit pure worsted 
collar, wristlets and 
bottom; oversize \\ 
army style, but- : 
toned flap pockets. 
Made also with 
regular shirt collar 
and adjustable 


cuffs. For men, 
women and chil- 
dren. . 
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¥e BREE Sheth Toe; ele Lustberg, Nast & Co., 
331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get Check Here : 
A Buck Skein SHIRT at $4. O $ 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $6.50 ‘f 
Neck bangs -—=2 29 Chest=™ ==. 
oa Enclosed check 0 or Money Order 
Send me Buck Skein Booklet 


SHIRTS & JACKETS 
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Keeps Your Hair 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and lustre, or is difficult to 
keep in place, it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essential to well-groomed 
men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your hair once or twice 
a week—or after shampooing, and your hair will then stay, 
each day, just as you comb it. 


Glostora softens the hair and makes it pliable. Then, even 
stubborn hair will stay in place of its own accord. 


It gives your hair that natural, rich, well-groomed effect, 
instead of leaving it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 


—~Ssa>-—_—_. 


cAdds Gloss and Lustre, Makes | 
Your Hair Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair easy to manage and add 
to its natural gloss and lustre, this is very easy to do. 


Just put a few drops of Glostora on the bristles of your hair 
. \ brush and brush it through your 

hair when you dress it. You will 
be surprised at the result. It will 
give your hair an unusually rich, 

. silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 


Glostora simply makes your hair 
more beautiful by enhancing its 
natural wave and color. It keeps 
the wave and curl in, and leaves 
your hair so soft and pliable, and 
so easy to manage, that it will stay 
any style you arrange it, even after 
shampooing — whether long or 
bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart 
that bright, brilliant, silky sheen, 
so much admired, and your hair 
will fairly sparkle and glow with 
natural gloss and lustre. 


You will be delighted to see how 
much more beautiful your hair. 
will look, and how easy it will be 
to manage, 


‘Rich- looking and Orderly | 
: 


A bays bottle of Ghitehs costs 
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pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy by restoring the natural oils from which the hair 
derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


Try it! See how easy it is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether brushed lightly or combed 
down flat. 


If you want your hair to lie down particularly smooth and i 
tight, after applying Glostora, simply moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a trifle at any drug 
store. 


Trains Unruly Hair 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


Bexs who use Glostora have no trouble keeping 

their hair combed any style they- like—whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or brushed straight 
back. A little Glostora used once or twice a week, or 
after shampooing, keeps even stubborn, unruly hair so 
, soft and pliable it stays, 
all day, just as you 
comb it. 

To get that smooth, 
slick, glossy effect, simply 
moisten the hair with 
water before brushing it. 

Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy and luxuriant. 


A generous sample FREE upon reveal 3 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, G- 
1276 West 3rD STREET, CLEVELAND, | 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTOR 
charges paid. 


| 
but a trifle at any drug store Address Linas Oa a 
or toilet goods counter, and ‘ \ ; 
it lasts for months. City’or Lown ness ccgs epstener eee ee ae State, .».- a 3 
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and card parties, till you’d have 
aryone was steeped in vice. No 
| fortune went to pieces and all 
in and desolation—or would be, 
if a good reliable outside man 
id on his shoulders wasn’t on 


ed respectfully at the stout oak 
jed to picture gay dancing in the 
tbove, where the crystal chande- 
send out a thousand sparkles to 

eyes of people in velvet and 


‘, steeped in vice,” repeated Seth 
it too severely, Jane thought. 
lost in agreeable wonder as she 
1 carry out such vegetables as 
sely enough survived the winter- 
jement. And she made him tell 
‘about the days when the wine 
1’t locked; when the big house 
‘and alight and full of music and 
ith happy Tedmons that didn’t 
uy in bed with a stroke, and gay 
it came driving up to the parties 
y coaches with real doors. 
I had been there,”’ she told Seth. 
‘know how to enter a ballroom.” 
adered this. 
ght you just went in,” he offered. 
ave to go in precisely the right 
ie told him. ‘“‘There’s a girl at 
er than me, and she can’t do it 
all.”’ 
s impressed. 
[ hope it comes in handy for you 
” 
will,” Jane assured him. “And 
1 velvet ball dress with a train. 
fe Cousin Wiley gets in the saddle 
all be pranked out in it.” 
another day, another day when 
was still fruitful of adventure— 
se early. days that were to stay 
leand always illumined for Jane— 
raved the curtained dusk of a 
d the library, to be repaid and re- 
th albums inclosing portraits of 
old happy Tedmons who had 
Not that the room wasn’t worth 
rwise. It had a marble mantel 
ld-framed mirror above it; its 
books looked formidable and the 
was dark and heavy; but Jane 
that she was being warned, as in 
+, to conduct herself with the 
opriety and, above all, not to 
‘least thing. The room didn’t 
2 trying to show off, nor to care 
yne did. There was a dinginess 
nd a reassuring disorder. 
the furniture, too, seemed merely 
en put there to get it out of more 
yms, and: Jane soon saw the rea- 
his. It was broken furniture; 
h loose arms, sofas with dead 
d worn upholstery, tables with 
or a leg missing, cracked vases, 
ed statues, cabinets with warped 
n and faded ottomans, a bow] for 
at had been broken and mended 
ly. All the wounded things in the 
ned to have crept in here to be 
Jane rejoiced at knowing she 
e afraid of breaking anything. 
great mirror had a crack in it. 
le should, by some mischance, 
verturn or shatter something of 
rising fragility, it would almost 
1ever be noticed in this already 
array of breakages. 
s the negative virtue of this room. 
half dozen albums on the big 
rred as to its legs, its polished top 
and even burned here and there 
ted cigars—were its outstanding 
for Jane. She would come com- 
ere, raise a curtain, lounge on a 
, would bite if one didn’t look out 
oken end of a spring which pro- 
d saunter down the long corridors 
imon pantheon. 
vere queer stiff pictures of stal- 
lg men—young, though so pro- 
-ded—and anxious-looking young 
strange full-skirted dresses and 
hats. 
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There was one of Capt. Phineas Tedmon 
in uniform—he had fought in the Mexican 
War—oddly boyish and oddly enough on 
the next page visibly becoming Grandfather 
Tedmon, whose conversation was social and 
free, his death sudden and unexpected. 
Even Jane remembered to have heard from 
her own father of this Grandfather Ted- 
mon, the pioneer, who, with her Grand- 
father Starbird, had found the gold and 
made everyone rich. And there next to 
him was Grandmother Tedmon, a frail little 
old lady with her hair curving smoothly 
down the sides of her face from a central 
part, her eyes timidly alert and her hands 
rather desperately clasped in her lap, as if 
only by an effort did she keep them from 
gesturing defense. She didn’t look, Jane 
thought, as if she could have walked across 
the plains behind an oxcart. This elderly 
generation of Tedmons had plainly not rel- 
ished being photographed; they had faced 
the camera defiantly and had it over. But 
later ones had learned to undergo the ordeal 
with unflawed serenity, even with smirks. 
The males still wore beards, but tastefully 
trimmed; their coats were better fitting; 
often the lapels of the coats were enough 
withdrawn to reveal costly watch chains. 

And very young Tedmons now began to 
show; little boys with velvet suits and 
painfully slicked hair that could never 
possibly be worn that way except when 
photographs were taken; scared little girls 
in pinafores and white stockings, wearing 
coral necklaces and having long curls most 
exactly arranged. Jane giggled at some of 
them. They were so silly to be scared by 
something that didn’t hurt anyone. 

Then she found the picture of her own 
father and mother. There could be no 
doubt of this. She did not recall her 
mother, save from other portraits; but she 
did remember the father, with his thin dark 
face and his great thatch of hair that never 
stayed down, and the heavy brows that 
looked so angry but never really were. The 
pair sat side by side, her father holding her 
mother’s hand. He was beautifully dressed 
in black, with a spreading satin cravat; and 
his stubborn thatch of hair had almost but 
not quite been made to stay down. And 
the mother was all in white, with a veil 
eascading from either side of her head to 
the floor—a wedding veil, Jane knew—so 
this would have been the day her parents 
were married. 

There seemed to her, as she raptly studied 
the faces, to be something quite unbeliev- 
able about this photograph. How could 
such a day have ever been? Here she was 
alone in a dusty old room, far off, and so 
many years later. No, she didn’t at all 
understand how such things could be, and 
she softly rubbed with a doubting finger the 
two staring faces. Then she called to 
them, ‘‘Mother! Father!” 

But the sound of her voice was frighten- 
ing, so she hushed it. Suppose one of them 
answered her! She turned a page to cover 
them, then looked quickly back to see if 
they were still there. And they were—still 
looking proud and happy; her father so 
sure of something, her mother so confiding. 
If only she could find a way to bring them 
out of that album, to let them know she 
was here so close. But calling to them 
made her feel queer. 

And then, turning another of the thick 
leaves, she found her mother, a little girl 
like herself, in a richly embroidered white 
dress without sleeves, and a low neck, white 
stockings and white slippers. She stood 
stiffly by a chair with a fringed back, trying 
to cover her trepidation by resting an elbow 
on the chair with an effect of nonchalance, 
one foot crossed before the other and rest- 
ing on the toe of its white slipper. But the 
strained face belied this carefree posture; 
the eyes had continued to show fright until 
the thing was over. 

Jane intently studied each item of dress, 
the hair in precise curls confined by a rib- 
bon and brought very designedly over her 
right shoulder, the tiny chain supporting 
a locket that encircled the slender neck. 
This mother was even more incredible 
than the other in a wedding veil. How 
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could she have been a little girl so much 
like Jane, with the same wondering eyes, 
and then on another page by some magic a 
grown-up girl in a long wedding gown, hay- 
ing a hand held by Jane’s father? What had 
she done in the years between? Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if they could talk now—tell 
each other things? But she knew this was 
more foolishness, like calling to her father 
and mother out loud. Growing old was 
queer. She tried for a moment to believe 
that she, too, would grow old; but this she 
found beyond her. It couldn’t happen. 
She couldn’t picture herself as a grown per- 
son. She was bound to be eleven and 
twelve—ages like that—but not older. She 
drew a long sigh over the baffling puzzle of 
age that came so mysteriously to people in 
photographs. 

At the last page of the album she cried 
out with delight, for there was a simply 
glorious picture of Cousin Wiley. No fear 
of the camera here. He faced that and the 
world with an eager smile of mastery. 
Forcefully he stood, head up, eyes alight, 
the hair curling above his fine brow, the 
sumptuous beard parting for the chin with 
its deep dimple, and splendidly clad in a 
long black coat and distinguished trousers 
of firm stripe. The lapels of the coat were 
faced with satin and the low-cut waistcoat 
left a broad expanse of shirt front from 
which a diamond sparkled. His left hand 
held upright by its brim an impressive silk 
hat; his right, clasping stick and gloves, 
rested on a hip and at the same time grace- 
fully held back a skirt of the beautiful coat. 
The revealed watch chain was of heavy 
links and curved richly from pocket to 
pocket of the waistcoat. The hand holding 
stick and gloves yet managed to leave free 
its curving little finger, and on this was ex- 
posed a massively jeweled ring. It seemed 
to Jane, as her eyes feasted on the resplend- 
ent detail of this likeness, that Cousin 
Wiley, like herself, could never grow old. 
He would stay young with her. Somehow 
this picture proved it. 

“Handsome as a Greek god,’ she fer- 
vently murmured, repeating a phrase she 
had once heard Miss Belding utter below 
her breath at the theater when Romeo had 
burst upon them. ; 

After this Jane found that she could de- 
lightfully people those empty rooms of the 
old house; throng them with pleasant Ted- 
mons and Starbirds, beautifully dressed, 
who came in fine coaches and danced and 
drank wine from the unlocked cellar. She 
heard their cheery voices, the rustle of their 
silks, and beheld them in jolly groups. 
Sometimes she made the illusion too con- 
vineing; as when, in an upstairs hall, she 
would seem to glimpse a figure that looked 
back at her a moment before vanishing 
about a corner, or hear low-toned talk or 
animated whispering just before opening 
the door of a room that proved to be va- 
cant. But she knew this was only imagina- 
tion—a defect from which Miss Vrain had 
sometimes found her to suffer—and she 
rather played with the mock terror these 
phantoms inspired. It was no more than 
the scary tingle she had felt when she 
called aloud to her father and mother. 

But there were other mementos of these 
long-gone holders of high carnival; not so 
speaking, perhaps, yet still eloquent, and 
having the merit that one could handle 
them tangibly. It was the queer Sarah 
Tedmon who exposed them one rainy after- 
noon when Jane, somewhat haltingly, told 
her about the photographs. Jane had not 
brought herself to speak of this without an 
effort. Sarah didn’t invite confidences, nor 
had she ever approached one herself save 
on the night of Jane’s coming. Always 
after that she had been so distant in man- 
ner as to leave but the faintest imprint in 
Jane’s little sheaf of impressions; hardly 
more than that she was beautiful when 
dressed for dinner—not when she hoed in 
the garden, as she did for hours, a shape- 
less figure in calico under a slatternly sun- 
bonnet—and that she was queer in some 
hard way that you couldn’t get through. 

On the rainy afternoon when Sarah 
couldn’t work at the vegetables, and Jane 
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suv DIAMONDS pnrect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers] 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons || 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to ]) 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser, | 
This one carat diamond 
is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in ladies’ style 
14k. solid gold setting. Or- 
der this diamond, take it to 
any expert, make any com- 
parisons you wish—if you 
are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


Our price direct $145.00 


CONV OU Sis, <a. 


& 4 Ladies’ 
| Platinum 
Diamond 


This beau- 


tiful 18k y Ae 
sold white $235.00 


ae is exqui-| Fine, full cut blue-white 
sitely hand carved and pierced | diamond of exceptional 
in the latest style platinum | brilliancy securely set in 
hexagon top. The fine blue-| solid platinum ring, 
white absolutely perfect dia- | which is richly carved 
mond is of rare brilliancy.| and exquisitely pierced 


oye ss $139.00 | work eticee $235.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


Y%ycarat . . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 
i carat . . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
VA carat . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY: 
FOR THIS 4&&> 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 


showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & 


361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1875 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


Who Pays For Your Fun? 


When it’s movies, radio equipment, 
new sporting goods—how do you get 
the cash you need? We'll pay you 
money every week and offer Prizes, 
if you sell The Saturday Evening 
Post to people in your neighborhood 
(in U.S.). It’s lots of fun and easy. 
To get started, write THE CURTIS 
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from sheer ennui brought herself to tell how 
exciting the photographs were, she did suc- 
ceed, not in getting through that queer 
hardness, but at least in changing its 
outward aspect. First, Sarah listened half 
attentively—and even that Jane found 
flattering—to her chatter about the photo- 
graphs; then, surprisingly, she had gone 
to let Jane show them to her. Sarah knew 
more of the faces than Jane did; she gave 
names of this or that cousin arrayed in stiff 
solemnity for a high occasion. Together 
they laughed at spreading hoopskirts and 
crinolines, at beguiling bonnets tied under 
lifted chins, at flat little hats set at a for- 
ward angle on waterfalls, and at the faces 
of some of the males so terrifically bearded 
and yet so incongruously timid. Sarah was 
still hard, though, for when they came to 
the overwhelming splendor of Wiley Ted- 
mon—Jane had believed this would be an 
especial treat—she merely sniffed and said 
* Dandified!’” Jane thought this an excel- 
lent word, but the sniff showed that Sarah 
hadn’t meant it for praise. 

A late spring rain kept lashing at the 
windows. When the last album had been 
closed, Sarah stood musing a moment in 
the middle of the room, regarding with 
marked disfavor the slumping or maimed 
furniture that cluttered it. Jane sharply 
watched the smoldering dark eyes and the 
mouth again guarding that curious relaxa- 
tion the funny old pictures had caused. 
She thought Sarah must be old like every- 
one else in that house but Cousin Wiley and 
herself, and almost wished she hadn’t 
shown her the photographs. She was being 
held off again. 

Then Sarah’s mouth relented without 
visible provocation. She smiled winningly 
at Jane—who at once decided that she was 
not old, but very young—put a hand under 
her arm and said, ‘“‘I know something for 
you better than those frumpy old pictures. 
Come!” 

Her change of mood to this friendly fa- 
miliarity was confounding to Jane, who, in 
a species of exaltation, let herself be pro- 
pelled from the library and up the stairs to 
a closed door. Sarah was now as pleasantly 
anticipating some promised treat as she, 
herself, had looked forward to showing the 
photographs, and she was being compan- 
ionable with a new charm. Jane dared to 
press a little the hand that stayed under 
her arm. She wished Sarah would often be 
like this and was agitated with wonder at 
what she was going to see. 

Sarah opened the door and they stepped 
across its threshold. The room was large 
and high-ceilinged, like all the others, with 
a huge bed against one wall. The thick 
carpet was light in tone, with a twisting 
pattern of blue flowers, and the walls were 
papered with narrow blue stripes that were 
bars for small pink roses to climb on. The 
bed and the dressing table were of maple, 
polished to show its pattern, and on the bed 
was a vast expanse of blue-and-white coun- 
terpane. 

It was the first room Jane had seen that 
wasn’t somber, and she felt her spirit 
mount even higher than Sarah’s unbending 
had sent it. She stood waiting, wide-eyed 
with expectancy. 

““Now you'll see something,” declared 
Sarah on a note of joyous warning, and 
stepped quickly to open a closet door. 

“Oh!” cried Jane. ‘‘Oh, Cousin Sarah!” 
For the closet’s considerable width was 
thickly hung with the most radiant dresses 
of silk and satin and velvet that shimmered 
with embroideries of silver and dripped 
with cascading falls of lace. 

“Oh, my!” said Jane again, and floun- 
dered in a quicksand of words. Her emo- 
tion was of astonishment that the closet 
could have held this enchanting array so 
secretly behind its blank door, that those 
lovely stuffs shouldn’t have blazed out 
through it. But this thought fled before 
she could find phrases for it. Her next 
wonder was more easily worded. “Oh, 
Cousin Sarah, are they all truly your very 
own?” 

But Sarah was deaf to this. While Jane 
asked herself if she would ever be allowed 
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to touch them, Sarah was reaching down 
the dresses—‘‘grabbing’’ at them, Jane 
thought, as if she were hungry for them— 
and hanging them on Jane’s ready arms un- 
til the load was too heavy. They took them 
over to the big bed and draped them upon 
its foot and along the blue-and-white coun- 
terpane. Janecontinued exclamatory. Such 
loveliness—such young loveliness—coming 
from such an old closet! 

And Sarah wasn’t through. When the 
dresses were all out, she raised the top of a 
cedar chest and revealed new treasure; 
shawls of cashmere, gossamer scarfs, lace 
fichus, white plumes of ostrich, lacquered 
boxes of long white gloves, fans of feathered 
ivory, embroidered kerchiefs, beribboned 
caps—Jane stood helpless, overwhelmed by 
the torrent so astonishingly released from a 
dull-looking chest. Sarah playfully brushed 
Jane’s cheek with the tip of a plume, 
dangled a fichu of lace before her, held a 
sachet of handkerchiefs so that she must 
inhale the scent, threw a filmy scarf across 
her shoulders and, whisking open a fan, 
sent a quick little perfumed wind all about 
her. 

Again Jane could only gasp, “Oh, my! 
Oh, my!”’ And not the least of her stupe- 
faction—it amounted nearly to consterna- 
tion—was that Cousin Sarah Tedmon had 
become another person. This animated, 
avid face with the blazing eyes and the 
curling lips was not the face she had known; 
this was not Sarah who sat at dinner with 
guarded looks and hard-set mouth, speak- 
ing seldom and.then dryly, almost crossly. 
Jane had heard of people being queer. She 
had a sudden fear about Sarah, and uneasily 
watched her with side glances as she scat- 
tered spoil from the chest among the dresses 
on the bed. 

But this fear vanished when Sarah 
laughed, as if at her own frenzy, and said, 
“Now, we'll dress up and play we’re going 
to a grand reception.” 

“Goody!” cried Jane, rejoicing in this 
proof that Sarah was mentally sound. Of 
course she was! 
older than some of the big girls at school, 
and willing to play a game like any girl. 
They bent over the bed, anxiously deliber- 
ating a choice of the dresses they should 
wear. Jane at once knew hers would be 
velvet, but she hung between two shades, 
palsied by the sheer splendor of her privi- 
lege. Sarah also chose velvet, wine-colored. 

“‘T like that canary-yellow silk,” she ex- 
plained; ‘‘but the silver embroidery is so 
heavy when you dance. And, besides, I 
wore it last time.”’ 

“There'll be dancing at this grand recep- 
tion?”’ Jane demanded, secretly wishing to 
learn how far Sarah would carry their pre- 
tense; for, after all, she was grown up. 
Still, if she came here and dressed up by 
herself she must be dependable in the mat- 
ter of play. And Sarah charmingly was. 

“Dancing, of course,’”’ she said. “‘There’s 
always dancing at the Throckmortons’ re- 
ceptions. And we must hurry; I’ve ordered 
the carriage for eight sharp. We haven’t a 
moment to lose.” 

So Sarah was to be relied upon not to 
laugh or make grown-up fun of any play 
pretense; Jane thereafter treated her finely 
as an equal. 

“‘T hope they have a lovely ballroom,”’ 
she said, divesting herself of her dress, ‘‘ be- 
cause I already know how to enter one. 
And I hope they have fried oysters at the 
banquet. They never make me sick.” 

This was flatly an untruth, because Jane 
had been made sick at a party by fried 
oysters, but she felt some quite mysterious 
urge to deny it now. 

“Oh, oysters!’’ Sarah’s inflection prom- 
ised that oysters would be the least notable 
of the Throckmorton viands. ‘‘And the 
music and flowers, the lights and the dan- 
cing. I shall dance every dance and come 
home tired to death. I shall fall asleep in 
my carriage.” 

“So shall I,” affirmed Jane in stout loy- 
alty to the play, being privately doubtful, 
because she hadn’t yet learned to dance 
with grown-ups. Her voice was muffled, 
for she was fighting her way up through 
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smothering folds of heavy black velvet. 
She issued at last, sneezing, her young 
shoulders bonily surmounting the low-cut 
bodice that had been fashioned for an 
ampler presence. The too-long skirt spread 
about her on the floor and she stumbled 
grievously over its folds as she made her 
way to the mirror. 

A glance into that brought her a quick 
pang of disillusion. She had felt that she 
was dressing up, and now it somehow looked 
all wrong. She didn’t in the least resemble 
a lady going to the Throckmortons’ recep- 
tion. She turned in helpless panic to 
Sarah, and instantly forgot her own plight 
in this vision of a grand lady who accept- 
ably filled the wine-colored velvet that was 
cunningly wrought to frame the warmly 
fleshed neck and shoulders. 

“Oh, my!” cried Jane, again in helpless 
ecstasy. Sarah’s head under its dark hair, 
softly piled, was a little bent as she pulled 
along white glove up the length of a rounded 
arm, her absorbed face glowing and a little 
puckered asshe intently adjusted the glove’s 
top. ‘‘You’re just like some queen,” said 
Jane in lowered tones of awe. 

Sarah smoothed the folds of the last 
glove, stooped, caught up her velvet train, 
seized a feathered fan and straightened the 
queenly neck to regard her fellow guest 
with eyes in which the carnival fires were 
all lighted. 

“T already hear the music,” she raptly 
began, but broke off at sight of Jane. 
“Mercy! See what that dressmaker has 
sent home to you this time. I should posi- 
tively never go to that creature again; and 
sending it so late, when she promised it 
early. She’s disgusting.” 

“Perfectly disgusting,’ agreed Jane ea- 
gerly. “‘I shall give her a good talking to.” 

She had been wrought to the point of 
tears, but on this she felt better. Sarah 
played so perfectly. 

“Pins!”’ said Sarah. “‘We’ll make it do.” 

There were pins on the dresser. Jane 
handed them to Sarah, who worked fever- 
ishly on the wretched dressmaker’s botch 
of a gown. The skirt was looped up, the 
bodice began to take form and presently 
had the air of being meant for Jane alone. 

“Oh, my!” she dreamily murmured, as 
she watched the magic that made her seem 
actually a lady in a well-fitting velvet eve- 
ning gown. It was seen at first to have been 
cut to a depth unusual and frankly inad- 
visable, but the pins quickly remedied this 
daring. 

“Now your hair,’”’ commanded Sarah; 
and Jane, by this time emotional, brought 
her hair to the top of her head and hastily 
secured it in a coiffure that was lumpy but 
impressively high. ‘There,’ approved 
Sarah. “And don’t forget your gloves and 
fan and your embroidered handkerchief.” 

Jane swiftly brought the white gloves 
well above her bony elbows and seized the 
remaining items of her arsenal. 

“T know we shall be late,” she said. “‘It’s 
too disgusting.” 

They surveyed each other critically. 

“Don’t forget to keep your train up,” 
warned Sarah, ‘‘and watch out for the car- 
riage step.” 

Then it seemed that they reached the 
Throckmorton house, down the marble 
steps of which Sarah spied, even before the 
carriage stopped, a length of red carpet 
running to the curb under an awning. They 
trod this to the lighted portal, heard prick- 
ing strains of music, were ravished by the 
scent of flowers; and then, languidly wav- 
ing fans, they were welcomed by a hostess 
who said she was so charmed they could 
come and that all the handsome gentle- 
men standing by were simply dying to meet 
them. 

Sarah carried the heavier bits of this 
drama. Jane did little but simper politely 
above her fan. She proved to have no 
small talk for the gentlemen dying to meet 
her. 

Even to the hostess she could only say, 
“Thank you so much for asking me,” ripe 
which she dropped her handkerchief, 
dropped her train to pick this up, then 
stumbled over the train, and in recovering 
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from this lost two of the very most 
tant pins in her bodice, so that aft 
in order to avoid becoming a publieg 
she was compelled to use her fan ag a 

The affair was soon over. The 
taking leave of their hostess, who ; 
they couldn’t come to tea on Th 
Jane said rawly, “Oh, my, yes! Of 
I can!’’ But Sarah was doubtful, 7 
son was at its height. She would 
consult her engagement book, 
enchanted by the subtlety of this 
Why hadn’t she tLought of that? | 

Then they were home, and Sarah 
expertly as she peeled the clown 
lovely arms. Jane yawned, - tor 
achieved her one original contriby 
the drama. The ballroom had heen 
but all those fried oysters hadn't hy 
one bit. Once more in her gi 
she became Sarah’s maid, Celeste, y 
dressed her mistress and brushed ¢ 
long hair. 

“T am so tired from | 
Sarah. ‘‘The moment my head tou¢ 
pillow I shall be dreaming of my triun 
three proposals in the conservatory! 
maid murmured ecstatically. “The 
all handsome,” said the mistress 
‘but I put them off. I must haye m 
first.” 

It was the play’s most convineir 
ment for Jane. 

“Of course you must. You must. 
good big fling,’’ she agreed. 

She was letting the hair gpill in| 
over Sarah’s white shoulders, that wi 
so warmly pulsing. This was authe 
who wouldn’t propose to Sarah is 
servatory? 

“‘T have wings,”’ said Sarah. “Tf 
wind under them, a beautiful quick 

“Of course you do,” said the mai 
lifted all the heavy hair to gloat | 
back of Sarah’s white neck. ' 

But then Sarah, with a versatilit 
astounded, became another of her 
and said that they must put aw 
finery of her mistress, which they di 
much chatter about the iu 
confided to them. 

‘‘She’s asleep already,” said * 
maid in hushed tones. “‘ Poor dear, I 
bring up her chocolate till noon tom 
IT shall let her sleep.” ‘ 

“Pray do,’’ said the first maid in 
cited whisper. She could rise but cl 
tosuch splendid playing as this. Thes 
finery was back in the cedar chest a 
dresses hung once more side by side 
closet—‘‘like Bluebeard’s wives,” 
pered Jane, and shivered at the thou 

Sarah only put a straight finger 
parted lips, and her eyes seemed to 
listening look as she noiselessly oper 
door into the hall. Jane nodded knot 
She and Sarah now had a delightful 
to share. 

Yet at dinner that night the first 
Tedmon—the odd, silent, almost 
one with the furtive eyes and hard m 
sat, dismayingly to Jane, with 
Marcy and her. No one could ha 
pected that they shared a secret; 
Jane felt troubling doubts. She 
first to draw an acknowledging 
from this Sarah, but could never ¢ 
to meet her eyes. 

Sarah flashed no admissions, but 
inscrutably distant, with no more t 
infrequent forced word to Cousin 
and none whatever to Jane. Nor ¢ 
sleep till noon the next day, as her' 
solicitous maid had promised, 
from her window next morning, Ja 
served her, in faded calico and sh 
sunbonnet, bending over growing th 
the garden, a hoe handle slanting 4 
twitching shoulder. Jane was grieve 
had found the perfect playmate, t 
once lost her, she couldn’t tell wht 
went disconsolately down to br 
alone with Cousin Marcy. 

This would be one of the morning 
Sarah had eaten at some unimat 
early hour, all by herself. Noon, she 
would bring only a weary, silent 
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‘or the lunch Chong put on the 
at with no appetite for human 
Maybe she’d be more rested and 
{ converse by dinnertime, when 
‘ve on a nice dress, and Cousin 
yould be in his evening clothes, 
» were more kinds of things to eat. 
en the dinners were often strangely 
ffairs—‘“‘thin’’ was the word Jane 
of in regard to these meals where 
_ little anxious in the background, 
‘rom kitchen to dining room, bring- 
fl dishes quite meagerly filled, 
g at your elbow to offer again 
_g you had declined—and of which 
mmed to be plenty. 

‘ch occasions Marcy would say, 
toying with his eyeglass, looking 
} Sarah, ‘‘I admit Chong’s a good 
‘ne of the best; and his sauces, 
sauce is called for, are supreme; but 
» glad when I have at last eaten my 
ithe world’s supply of beans.’ 
arah would answer bitterly, “We 
se paté de foie gras in the garden.” 
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But there were other sumptuous occa- 
sions, when Seth Hacker had gone as far 
afield as the upper waters of the creek, 
seeking, he said, a sheltered situation for a 
turkey ranch, and Chong made, for the fish 
he brought home, one of those sauces that 
Cousin Marcy said were supreme. And 
there was always the weekly or biweekly 
occasion when Chong’s relentless pursuit of 
a squawking victim in the back yard meant 
chicken for dinner tomorrow. 

The chickens were Seth Hacker’s job—a 
sort of training, Jane supposed, for the 
larger and more commercial enterprise of 
turkeys. Chong only killed them and 
cooked them. If Seth was away, Chong 
would, with some grumbling, feed them; 
but he really acted about that just as he did 
about milking the cow. 

Seth said that a Chinaman was always 
that way—hire him for one thing, and he 
wouldn’t do a hand’s turn outside of it, 
not if the house was afire. A little work 
in the garden, now; nothing heavy such 
as Seth himself did, plowing, harrowing, 
running a cultivator; just nice little handy 
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jobs with a hoe or pulling weeds when 
they threatened to take the place. But a 
Chink’s a Chink, and you’ve got to allow 
for it. 

Jane learned that when your cow went 
dry, you did without milk and had very 
little butter, though there was still a small 
pot of cream—procured by Chong in some 
mysterious Oriental method of exchange 
from one of the neighbors, and sacred to 
Cousin Wiley’s tray. 

Jane regarded this allowing of the cow to 
cease her function as a rather bad lapse on 
Seth Hacker’s part—no doubt he should 
have watered her more regularly and copi- 
ously. 

But all reproach was wiped away when 
the animal was suddenly fresh, and a knock- 
kneed calf, of a most interesting and game- 
some disposition came to stand at the bars 
of the cow lot, and the whoosh-whoosh of 
Chong’s churn dasher meant butter in 
plenty, and there were mugs of milk to 
drink any time you wanted one. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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and one tomato plant, which the 
plored as a social error; gladioluses, 
verywhere, and scampering hither 
ler through the medley are thelittle, 
pinks of the dunes, exhaling their 
jiey perfume. There is no order to 
en, noscheme of planting; a hodge- 
3 if the seeds, tossed in a hat, had 
nscattered tothe wind. Those who 
lemenceau can well imagine him 
at the thought of some future offi- 
lener called upon to preserve and 
she flowers planted by the departed 
in’s own hand; the gardener’s utter 
as he surveys the chaos of simple 
jal beauty. His already horrified 
yuld fall upon monstrous, spiky 
esembling thistles, reared at ran- 
re and there; and “even arti- 
’ he would groan. 

sunup, which is the Tiger’s rising 
til sunset, when he goes to bed, the 
eau gardener is kept busy seeing 
‘flowers have a constant spray of 
om revolving hose lines on high 
mdards, moved about the place 
out the day. The water is pumped 
tor from a well at the back .of the 


loral potpourri has an even more 
rd look because of the necessity 
‘sand be constantly bedded and re- 
with seaweed, as fertilizer and to 
- water. 

arwise,’’ Clemenceau says, “‘every- 
ill die.’’ 


Clemenceau’s Menage 


snceau lives alone except for serv- 
lanimals. His house is a long rec- 
eparated by thin partitions. The 
m, nearest the entrance gates, be- 
| Albert, the major-domo and valet 
bre, who has been in Clemenceau’s 
or years, who accompanied his mas- 
merica and without whom the Tiger 
he could not exist. Albert, from 
age point, can keep an eye on the 
d censor all comings and goings. 
tionship between Albert and Clem- 
is feudal. It would not occur to 
ne that he was free to do without 
ar. When you call upon “ Monsieur 
lent,”’ your card is not taken to the 
inctuary to be passed upon; it is 
sed upon by Albert himself. 

much gratified that he immediately 
me, upon my recent arrival, “‘I will 


Monsieur le President that he is to _ 


ie pleasure of your visit.’’ Which 
hat Albert, at least, considers me a 
S and respectable person. 

ilde, the cook, is next in impor- 
She is almost as ancient as Clemen- 
arched, with immaculate coif, silent 
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but with a fugitive smile for Clemenceau’s 
ironies. Clemenceau has no dining room. 
Clothilde cooks the dinner at a big open 
range, beside the table where it is served, 
in the kitchen. A square white room with 
raftered ceiling, it glows warmly always 
from its rows of old brass and copper and 
its wide window, reflecting the sea. 

The gardener, the only other attendant, 
lives in an outbuilding that also shelters 
Leonie, the donkey, and Biff, a Scotch ter- 
rier that possesses, according to Clemen- 
ceau, ‘‘the intelligent head of a sardine.” 
From the kitchen a narrow passage leads 
past the little guest room to the Tiger’s own 
quarters, a combined sleeping and work 
room. On one side of the passage, un- 
painted, open pine bookshelves contain 
probably less than five hundred volumes, 
mostly paper-backs. They seem sort of 
thrown on the shelves with no semblance 
of order. 

At the far end of the building, a lean-to 
has just been built, closed in with mats of 
brush cut on the dunes. This is the out-of- 
doors salon, to which visitors are ushered. 
The furnishing is nondescript; odds and 
ends of modern furniture, some pieces of 
bygone periods. The floors of all the rooms 
are almost bare except the salon, which has 
a rather bright rug. 
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Naturally, the center of interest is the 
Tiger’s own room, a large, square, white- 
walled room with bare pine floor and raft- 
ers. A big fireplace is on one side; on the 
mantel-shelf a dozen volumes scattered 
about, and a small brass tiger given to the 
Tiger by the Mikado. Heads of antelope 
and black buck hang about the walls, spears 
and arrowheads of African and Indian 
tribes. A tiger’s skull is nailed above the 
door, a victim of Clemenceau’s rifle on his 
last trip to India. I looked about for the 
tiger’s skin, and my host, interpreting 
my thought, said, “I gave it away.” A 
window and a door open upon the sea. 

Directly in front of the window is an un- 
painted plain pine table that serves as desk, 
and before it a cane-bottomed armchair. 
Against the back wall, directly before the 
window and facing the sea, is the Tiger’s 
simple pine bed. Whether seated at his 
table or lying down, Clemenceau can look 
directly at the sea. Beyond the horizon is 
the great Gironde lighthouse. At night as 
he sleeps the rhythmic flashes of the beacon 
sweep through the room. 

A litter of handwritten manuscripts on 
the desk was evidence that the Tiger does 
other work at Bels Ebats than the raising of 
trees and flowers. 


A Wit That Still Crackles 


Clemenceau is usually difficult to inter- 
view on any subject except those introduced 
by himself; so on the questions of his writ- 
ings he becomes even more than the in- 
scrutable statesman. His eyes twinkle; 
he would prefer to speak of the forests; how 
he loves their tranquil depths, free from 
politicians and interviewers. He might 
voice opinions of several maharajahs who 
have entertained him in India; he would 
gladly discuss the habits of squirrels or wild 
geese; but concerning his writings and 
whether they relate to his old quarrel with 
the League of Nations, or his opinions of all 
French governments that have succeeded 
his own, he remains dumb. 

He is eighty-four years old, but he still 
has the mental vigor of a man of fifty, and 
also much bodily vigor, although he suffers 
from several chronic ailments and has a 
bullet in his back that frequently requires 
X-ray examinations. Nevertheless his wit 
still crackles and he can turn aside any 
thrust with lightning parry and riposte. 
Only with the greatest difficulty I learned 
that he has completed three volumes on the 
subject of philosophy since his retirement; 
not a didactic work for students, but a free- 
and-easy outpouring of his opinions and re- 
flections. The work has not been published; 
he admitted that large sums had been 
offered for it and refused. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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BRIGHTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


os % 


“Sleep in Fresh Air 
and Rise With a Song”’ 


PEN the windows wide, provide 

plenty of cover, and you'll wake 
refreshed, “full of pep.” What a 
simple formula! No bother, no spe- 
cial equipment but a supply of warm, 
comfortable Glover’s Brighton-Carls- 
bad flannelettes. Cut full and roomy, 
they leave you free to stretch or 
turn as you will. Yet they’re beau- 
tifully tailored, trim, good-looking. 
And they’re amazingly long-lived. 
See them at your favorite store. 


If you don’t find just the style you 
want, write us. Take a minute anda 
post card to say, “Send me Eight 
Magic Hours.” It will prove a great in- 
vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 33 Dubuque, Iowa 


Yow’ll find the same fine tailoring in 


Glover Flannel Shirts and Blouses 


Improve your car with these 
handsome and durable RUN-O- 
BOARDS at the special price of 
$8.95 a pair. 

RUN-O-BOARDS are made of soft 

corrugated quality rubber, welded 

to a galvanized plate, having a sound 
proof back and edged with pure aluminum. Easily 
attached. No extras. 

Special for CHEVROLETS— corrugated rubber 

welded to galvanized sheet $8.95 postpaid. State 

model and year of your car. 

Send no money—just pay postman $8.95 on deliv- 

ery. Money back if not satisfied. Agents wanted. 


RUBBER-ON-METAL WELDING CORP. 
_50 East 42nd St. New York City 


best makes—Under- § 
wood, Remington, Oliver § 
—prices smashed to almost half 
2. and it’s yours. All late models, complete- rs 
2 rebuilt and refinished brand new GUAR- AS Sg 
ANTEED for ten YEARS. Send no money— g@& 
big FREE catalog shows actual machines in “Sx 
full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- E aie 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write today. 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 934, Chicago 


To earn over $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christmas Greeting 
Cards individually monogrammed. Send references 
with application for territory at once to DEPT. A: 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Earn 52° Each Hour! 


You can earn $5.00 an hour in spare or full time until 
Christmas selling our distinctive Personal Greeting Cards. 
Experience unnecessary. $10,00 sample book free. W eekly pay- 
ment. Our proposition and co-operation insures success. Get details! 


JOHN HERTEL CO., 316 W. Washington, CHICAGO 
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ll make 


The correct shoe Wi 


the foot look smartly small 


MART appearance demands that every 
detail shall make the most of its role. 
Today, as never before, footwear can make 
or mar the effect of the costume ensemble. 


What is smart appearance as applied to the 
foot? The smart foot is the small foot, or 
the foot of more generous proportions that 
is correctly shod toachieve the desired effect 
of smallness. So great responsibility de- 
volves upon the shoe. By the right selec- 
tion of footwear, the problem may be 
satisfactorily solved. 


One sees many enviably 
smart feet today 


Women have developed a keen sense of 
discrimination in selecting shoes. 
They know how to choose ma- 
terials and patterns with a view 
to the foot’s smart appearance. 
And Fashion has helped them 
immeasurably. She has selected 
for her choicest new models Vici 
kid, the leather that subtracts 
from the foot’s apparent size. 


this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


There is no mystery about this 
size-subtracting ability of Vici kid. 


MADE ONLY BY 


_ ROBTHFOERDERERINC. 
fs PORADELFAN 


This beautiful leather is fine of grain, grace- 
fully pliable and smooth. It molds itself to 
the foot as snugly as a well-fitting glove 
molds itself to the hand. 


Besides this important virtue, there is still 
another reason for Fashion’s choice of Vici 
kid for the smartest patterns in footwear. 
Vici kid richly and accurately interprets 
the color mode. The Vici colors always 
harmonize to perfection with the ap- 
proved shades in apparel and 
hosiery. 


Look for the Vici kid 
trade mark 


You will find it inside the 
shoes offered you in lead- 


mark assures you of Vici }} 


quality. It answers your question, 
“Is this shoe made of Vici kid?” 


ROBERT H.cFOBRDERET, Inc: 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & a Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kide 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A noteworthy example of the vogue 


ing stores. Whatever the for two-tone effects. In the model 


. : illustrated above, 
priceyouchoose to pay, this Vici“ Which’ forms the body. of the 
shoe, is set off to excellent advantage 

trimmings of Cream color Vici. 


This model is typical of the smart 
effects obtainable in shoes of Vici 
kid. Patterns of this kind are particu- 
larly desirable in rich Black Vici 
trimmed in Nickel Gray, or in 
Vassar Tan Vici trimmed witl 

Sudan (Beige) Vici. ‘ 


In Black Mat (dull finish) Vici 
kid, or one of the season’s popular 
tan colors, pumps of this type afford — 
the trimness and simplicity that 


characterize footwear for general use. a 


: 


¢ 
~ 
4 
: 


_ 


Cochin Brown 


(continued from Page 155) : 

Wall that I want,” he said. “What 
jul I want than what I have here? 
‘sould I be bothered with publish- 


jework will probably not appear 
% his death. Only through talks 
»f his most intimate friends did I 
athe book is entitled The Eventide 
at. 

yw at work upon another book, a 
k, he says, written “to amuse 
No one in the world knows the 
Jatter or the title. It may deal 
r«rit or it may deal with Caillaux. 
>» only grins sardonically as the 
(is are made. 

« him about Caillaux, hoping to 
nie fire on this subject of his great 
cently returned to power follow- 
complete political eclipse. He 
enply, “‘I have no more recrimina- 
jake for all time.’ 

ceau and Caillaux—their titanic 
it lasted for decades. I reflected 
Jtever the rights or wrongs of 
yau’s dramatic arrest of Caillaux in 
pr all, this was the first smashing 
linst the rising monster of de- 
ly which the Tiger held France in 
2 line, thereby contributing more 
jother human being to the ultimate 
/* 4 

iceau stood facing me, legs spread 
st almost covered by the shifting 
eyond aslight deafness, he showed 
ightest sign of advanced age. The 
stands straight and rigid still. 
yur, yes; but he may live to be a 
_ New wars are possible, with 
wolved. In this event, will Cle- 
again take the helm? 


e Tiger Goes to Market 


the question. He looked at me 
There was a world of philosophy 

ly: 

t does one really gain by winning a 


nversation could not continue. A 
rm menaced. The surf pounded 
nd harder on the beach. We re- 
) the house and sat upon a shel- 
neh outside the door, where, as 
sau said, we could watch as from 
of aship. I imagined his thoughts 
nd the darkening horizon; but 
finally spoke he said, quite casu- 
; republicanism was very weak in 
ée. It struck me as odd that this 
republican since. the Second Em- 
Id now be surrounded by royalists 
icals—the Vendée 
ith them—the two 
2 has most bitterly 
throughout his 
3ut he saw only the 
s side of it. 

all come over here 
2 sooner or later,”’ 
“some to look at 
sity; others even 
—they think they 
me—very peculiar 


netropolis of this 
the famous water- 
ce, Les Sables 
», a still-existing 
so of sardine fish- 
: fifteen miles from 
2au’s house, but he 
e almost daily to 
n marketing; also, 
3, to see Mathilde, 
prietor of a fish 
tween whom and 
here is a tempera- 
ympathy. 

ide is an ageless, 
2asant. On market 
is resplendent in 
Sablaise costume, ~ 
ich there is none 
autiful in France; 
hich all the women 
Sables d’Olonne 
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cling for that reason; very full 
black skirt only to the knee, 
black stockings, shining high- 
heeled black sabots; an im- 
mense coif like a great white 
butterfly of lace; heavy rings 
of gold at each ear. It has been 
suggested that it is perhaps be- 
cause they have been showing 
them for so many centuries that 
the legs of les Sablaises are so 
symmetrical. 

Mathilde queens it on a high 
stool above the colorful spread 
of her wares—pearl-pink 
shrimps, still-groping lobsters, 
trays of clams and, above all, 
quarts of tiny sardines fresh 
from the night’s fishing. Ma- 
thilde gives no sign, but she is 
aware that the eyes and 
thoughts of the whole market 
are on her stall. It would bea 
black day, that on which the 
Tiger, entering the market, did 
not come first to her, asking 
whether she were yet ready to 
elope with him. 

Clemenceau explains: ‘‘Ma- 
thilde loves me, so she sells me 
shrimps for forty cents. Other- 
wise she would do it for 
twenty—a wonderful woman.” 

Today the name of Clemen- 
ceau is seldom heard or seen, 
even from the tribunes or in the press of 
France. National proclamations at the end 
of the war naming him the Father of Vic- 
tory are graven and placed before the eyes 
of the school children, but the living hero 
of this now-vanished emotion lives as un- 
noticed, outside his little circle, as he would 
be if he were a retired minor government 
official. 

But the Vendée, in spite of its political 
opinions, feels that it has, like Corsica, 
definitely placed itself for all time upon 
the map of the world. Corsica produced 
Napoleon, and since then has rested com- 
placently. Clemenceau issued forth from 
the sands and rocks of the Vendée, and that 
primitive region, despite its political yearn- 
ings for the glitter of a throne, feels that, 
anyway, it gave the Tiger to the world, and 
now can rest upon those laurels. 

Clemenceau in retirement fits perfectly 
into the Vendée setting—one of the back- 
woods regions of France. He might really 
be a retired statesman of the Middle Ages. 
Golf, jazz, fads of any kind—he might 
never have heard of them. He has no tele- 
phone; he uses oil lamps. He raises flow- 
ers, goes to market, writes the reflections of 


Albert, Clemenceau’s Valet, and 
Clothilde, His Cook 


his life’s twilight. He now wants nothing 
that life or the world can give. He looks 
toward his end with passionless eyes, 
slightly ironic, expecting nothing, either, 
from the beyond. 

Eventhough, miraculously, heapproaches 
the hundred mark, Clemenceau cannot live 
long. When he dies, although almost for- 
gotten today, he will undoubtedly be re- 
membered as possibly no other man of this 
epoch. France may deify him with Na- 
poleon. Certainly she will search far back 
to find his equal. Historians will delve into 
and elaborate every incident of his great 
career, and he will be judged. Republican 
and Nationalist always, completely cynical 
as to the political brotherhood of man, one 
of the creators of the European balance of 
power that followed the Franco-Prussian 
War, and even the arrogant originator of 
that phrase, ‘‘balance of power,’ responsi- 
ble for its reintroduction at the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles, to those who know him 
it is conceivable that Clemenceau, had he 
not perfectly judged both the strength and 
weakness of his own race, would have 
placed the nation’s standards far beyond 
the present frontiers. 


Clemenceau’s Kitchen at Bels Ebats 
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Temperamentally he is the pure im- 
perialist. During his last premiership he 
was an absolute czar. His word was law on 
the entire Allied side of the battle front. 
Every soul there was his subject—to obey. 
Otherwise the firing squad at Vincennes 
rendered speedy execution of what Clemen- 


ceau proclaimed as just. To every protest, 


to every attempt at discussions, he repeated 
his famous grim phrase, “I wage war.” 
Those who opposed him knew that his ac- 
tion against them, once decided upon, 
would be utterly ruthless. 

When the Germans made their great 
drive toward Paris in 1918, he curtly 
ordered his ministers to pack their trunks 
and arrange for flight. Himself prepared a 
bulletin to be broadcast to the world, en- 
titled When Paris Falls. Its context was 
that the army had been ordered to keep on 
fighting until it was destroyed. This bulle- 
tin was never issued, for next day the situ- 
ation bettered, although the capital was 
still in danger. He changed his personal 
communique, the title reading When Paris 
is Destroyed. The Foch counter offensive 
on the next day rendered both bulletins 
unnecessary. They were never given to the 
world. 

Although unable to quote exactly, I 
may now give the gist of their endings— 
both vividly characteristic of the author. 
In the first he concluded by saying that he 
would remain in Paris until the German 
troops entered the city, when he would at- 
tempt to leave by airplane. In the second 
he had changed his mind about leaving— 
he stated that he would remain to take his 
chances with gas and shells. 


Better Than the Elysée 


Summing up Clemenceau’s life and char- 
acter, historians will inevitably admit, even 
when insisting upon his mistakes and pas- 
sions, that the Tiger was but the natural 
and inevitable product of his times. Cle- 
menceau was a statesman and a politician. 
There are those who deplore the existence 
of both and deny their necessity, but in all 
events Clemenceau was one of the greatest 
of them all. 

Clemenceau just missed the presidency of 
the Republic, and the fact that he even per- 
mitted his candidacy is now admitted to be 
one of his biggest blunders; or at least one of 
his bad errors in judgment. But his friends 
swayed him and also a great part of the 
public. The victorious army thought that 
the presidency was his just reward; that he 
should end his days in pomp and splendor; 
that he should die as the chief of state; that 
his coffin should be borne by marshals of 
France, his cortége pass be- 
tween battalions, to the sa- 
lute of artillery. 

But he had enemies also— 
too many Frenchmen in 
public life had bitterly suf- 
fered at his hands during his 
period of absolute power. 
So the Elysée was denied 
him. 

The storm was rushing 
toward us across the Bay of 
Biscay, sweeping the sands 
of St.-Vincent sur Jard into 
stinging furies. I stood with 
the Tiger in front of his 
shack. We watched the on- 
rushing crests of foam and 
listened to the thundering 
surf on the beach. The day 
was dying. I turned to say 
good-by. 

“Tt is better here,’”’ the 
Tiger said; “this is better 
than the Elysée.”’ 

He is right, speaking for 
himself. It will be a far 
more fitting climax if 
Georges Clemenceau passes 
out from that little one- 
story house on the sand 
dunes, his eyes fixed on the 
great beacon of the Gironde, 
taking the endless salute of 
the sea. 
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© the Latest 


and greatest development — 


Now Introduced by 
Federal Engineers in 
Moderately Priced Sets 


Idealsofradioarerapidlychanging. 
Distance is no longerthe chief aim 
or topic of discussion. Picking up 
Honolulu at 3 a. m. or logging 
scores of outside stations on “‘silent 
night’? has become passé.’ ‘Today 
the desire is for perfect tone qual- 
ity. Selectivity and ability to bring 
in distant programs are essential, but 
with them must be included clear, 
beautiful, life-like reception. Clear- 
ness of tone marks the final achieve- 
ment in radio development. 


The Ortho-sonic Principle 


The Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has for years pro- 
duced delicate hee 
instruments. 

With this experience as a back- 
ground, Federal engineers devel- 
oped toa high point of perfection 
Federal Radio Receiving Sets pro- 
duced in past years, and have now 
discovered and perfected the Ortho- 
sonic principle—probably the great- 
est development in radio history. 

In addition, they have engi- 
neereditinto moderately pricedsets. 


The Ortho-sonic principle gives 
life-like fidelity and purity of tone, 
and, added to the finer shades of 
selectivity and sensitiveness in Fed- 
eral instruments, this exclusive prin- 
ciple opens up hitherto unrealized 
possibilities of radio enjoyment. 


Make This Test 


In justice toyourself and your radio 
investment, make this unique test. 
Choose anystation or performance, 
local or distant. Preferably select 
some vocalist of recognized ability. 
Tune in on the new Federal with 
portable or built-in Federa/speaker. 


Then, ‘‘Listen With Closed 
Eyes’ and the great truth of 
Ortho-sonic reproduction will flash 
upon you. The glorious voice — 
warm, life-like, thrilling—each tone 
perfect i in quality, in shading, in vol- 
ume—zs the true voice of the singer 
—life-like—natural! 


Only when thesong has come to 
a close and your eyes slowly open, 
will the illusion leave you. For the 
few moments of thesong thesinger 
has been with you in person. And 
you haveenjoyed, forthe first time, 
Ortho-sonic radio—as you may en- 
joy it in your own home through 
the new and greater Federa/alone. 


in RADIO 


See the Federal Retailer 


The new Federal models are here 
illustrated, described and priced. 
Each set is housed in a cabinet of 
rich design and finish—compact 
and beautiful. 


Retailers and wholesalers are 
beingsuppliedasfastasfactoryfacil- 
ities will permit. Any Federal re- ~ 
tailerwill gladly permityouto make 
the tone test. Your nearest retailer — 
will place an instrument in your 


home forthe purpose. Only by this 


test. can you truly appreciate the ~ 


tone beauty of the Federal Ortho- 
sonic. Onlyinthiswaycan you really 
comprehend the perfect radio pres- 


entation that Federal engineers 
have achieved. The Federal Ortho- 


sonic actually takes you five years ~ 


into the future. 


Don’t Be Satisfied with 
a Substitute 


Only inthe Federal can you get the — 


Ortho-sonic principle. If you do not 


know the Federal retailer in your | a 


community, please write us. .We 
shall be glad to send you his name, ~~ 
together with further information ~ 
regarding Federal radio products. — 


Federal Radio Corpacitieui 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pits 


e 


(Division of the Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 


Owners and operators of Radio Broadcasting 
Station W G R at Buffalo 


kederal 


ortho-sonic 
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she indignantly told herself. 
iey think Iam—an easy mark?”’ 
me the pudgy little man in the 

had been anxiously watching 
vy he turned to the salesman be- 
anter and said, “‘Give the lady 
bill and let her name her own 


in trouble, maybe? And maybe 
, in trouble too?” 

now,”’ said Beth, taking a step 
‘door, her hand again rising to 
“Somehow I don’t think any- 
g to get in trouble. And I like 
‘and so I’m going to keep it.” 

yu fifteen dol- 
he little man, 
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‘er every mo- 
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“er every mo- 
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/ with it too! 
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twenty and 
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her hand on 
crazy to get 
have a good 
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d when that 
d, he did an 
it of panto- 
ough washing 
of something 
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ind when 
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ide a mis- 
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rit back, 

is high as 
irs, which 
loney I have.’ And now, miss, if 
t sell it to me, maybe you would 
re it a bargain with him, for all 
he has been waiting outside, and 
‘looking in at the window to see 
you a trade.” 

d still on the door, Beth turned 
through the window; and there 
festoon of amber beads and a di- 
hip model, she caught sight of a 
ace with narrow-set eyes—eyes 
staring almost hungrily at the 
on her breast. 


Ir 


pened the door and stepped out 
he narrow entrance, reassured 
7 the presence of the passers-by 
venue, the cars, the trains, and 
y by the knowledge that Mrs. 
ras just around the corner. And 


‘ 


There Was No Denying it—the 

Cameo Brooch Completed the 

Picture, Made Her Look Like 
a Modern Minerva 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


not only that but suddenly it had seemed 


to her that there was something almost: 


traplike about the little curiosity shop, 
with a door in the rear that might lead any- 
where. So when she saw that the man out- 
side was about to come in, she stepped 
briskly out instead, her hand again over her 
brooch; and her heart, if the truth be told, 
not very far from being in her mouth. 

“‘T beg your pardon, miss,” said the man, 
touching his hat, ‘‘but might I have a few 
words with you?” 

If Beth had been a traveler, his manner 
and accent might have reminded her, if 
only vaguely, of some cockney steward on a 
liner. At least, his words were polite 
enough—touched, it might be said, with ob- 
sequence and free from anything alarming. 

“Yes, 2? ‘she’ said, 
walking slowly on to- 
ward where the cop was 
directing traffic on the 
corner. 

“That brooch now— 
you see, it’s like this: I 
was a bit squiffed larst 


out fairly knowing what 
I was doing... And, you 
see, it belongs’ to the 
missis—an old family 
heirloom, you might 
say—and I’d. no more 
dare sail ’ome without it 
tomorrow st 
Beth began to see it 
going. 
“Why didn’t you tell 
that to the man in the 
shop?” she asked. “He 
seemed to think—well, 
he seemed to think you’d 
stolen it and wanted to 
put it back.” 
““Oh,a chap like him— 
I'd tell a chap like him 
anything,” said Narrow- 
Eyes with a disparaging 
shrug. ‘A chap like him, 
you know, he’d rather 
believe I’d twigged it 
than not.” 
That, too, had a flat 
ring to Beth. 
“Tf he’d lie to one, he’d lie 
to another,’’shethought. And 
another sour note beginning 
to echo in her ear, she said 
aloud, “If your wife thinks 
such a lot of it, how did you 
happen to have it?” 

He hardly waited until the 
words were out of her mouth. 

“Oh, she gave it to me to 
’ave it mended,” he said. 
“You see, the pin was broke.” 

Beth knew then that she was 
hearing fiction. When she had 
reached Moody & Evans’ that 
morning, she had taken the 
brooch off and had especially 
looked at the fastening to 
make sure it was safe. The 
pin, she had found, was a rugged piece of 
work, its anchorage as discolored as the 
rest of the mounting, and certainly without 
any signs of fresh solder or file marks on it. 
Indeed, she had thought to herself, “‘T’ll 
bet that’s the same pin that was put on it 
when the brooch was made.” And here this 
man with the close-set eyes was trying to 
tell her it was a new one! 

“‘T’ll give you fifty dollars for it, to get it 
back,” he said. 

By that time they had turned the corner 
and Mrs. Murtle’s was in view. 

“T don’t know,” said Beth, playing for 
time. ‘I’m beginning to think this isn’t 
your brooch, because the pin on this one is 


% 
es. 
2 


very old, and yours has a new one.” This . 


gave her another idea. ‘‘You say it’s an 
heirloom?” : 
“Yes’m,”’ said the other eagerly, as 


though glad to side-step the question of the 


“night and I sold it with- 
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pin. “Always been in the family, as long 
as either me or my father or my poor old 
grandfather can remember.” 

“Then can you tell me what the subject 
is?” she asked, her hand still covering it. 

“The subject?” he repeated. 

“Yes. It’s a carving, you know. Can 
you tell me what the carving represents?’”’ 

“Th, bless you,’”’ he said after a few mo- 
ments’ troubled thought. “‘I never took 
that much notice. Wait a moment, though. 
Wasn’t there a young chap and his girl on 
it, and some sort of a carstle wall?”’ 

“No,” said Beth, breathing a sigh of re- 
lief as she stopped at Mrs. Murtle’s steps. 
“So, you see, this isn’t yours at all; first, 
because it hasn’t a new pin on it; and 
second, because you can’t remember the 
subject. Good evening.” 

You ought to have seen how quickly she 
ran up the steps, fearful at first that a dis- 
appointed hand might clutch her ankle and 
drag her back. But the man on the side- 
walk made no effort either to stop or fol- 
low her; and when Beth peeked back he 
was moving away, his eyes apparently on 
the name plate or the number over the bell. 

You can imagine how breathlessly she 
told all this to Kenn Willis that night, sit- 
ting on the top step and feeling an undeni- 
able thrill every time a slouching figure 
went strolling past and glanced up at them. 
They went inside then and turned up the 
light in the hall, and Beth took the brooch 
off and they both had a good look at it. 

“Story in it somewhere,’ said Kenn, 
with his fool, sad expression. ‘‘Pretty, all 
right, but I doubt if it’s worth fifty dol- 
lars—that is, of course, unless it’s some 
historical antique. Why don’t you take 
it to Bethany’s and see what they say 
about it?” 

“T will,” said Beth, but with none too 
sure a voice. “‘I hope they won’t say it’s 
stolen, though.” 

“Might be,”’ said Kenn, his bulging fore- 
head still leaning over it. “Certainly a 
story somewhere. I can smell it; I can 
taste it; but I just can’t feel it yet. Oh, and 
another thing; if I were you, I don’t think 
I’d wear it for a few days—or at least I 
wouldn’t wear it out on the street where 
the boys might see it.” 

“T was thinking of that,” said Beth. 

““Good! Now let me put it in my pocket 
and we'll go for a bus ride. . The 
Funny Side of Bus Riding. I’ve got 
six hundred words to do before I go to bed.” 


Iv 


HE next few days passed quietly enough. 

Every morning and every evening, Beth 
walked past the little curiosity shop, and 
sometimes the man in the rusty derby 
nodded to her; but he made no more ad- 
vances to buy the cameo back. She didn’t 
wear it on the street, though—that is to 
say, she didn’t wear it publicly, but had it 
pinned, face inward, to her slip, where it 
didn’t show. Then when she got to Moody 
& Evans’, she reached down in and fished 
it up and fastened it at its proper place at 
the V of her waist; and whether it was the 
brooch or the tortoise-shell spectacles or 
the new way she was doing her hair, she 
still continued to prosper—a streak of good 
fortune which she wasn’t slow to credit to 
the brooch. 

“Tt’s lucky—I’m sure it is,” she told 
herself. ‘“‘That’s why. that man was so 
anxious to buy it back. Perhaps as soon as 
he sold it, all kinds of things began to hap- 
pen to him. Well, he shouldn’t have sold 
it. And anyhow, it can be lucky for me 
now. . Huh! What does she want?”’ 
It was Miss Fitzpatrick, bringing a crusty- 
looking old lady who wanted a book by an 
early American author with a title some- 
thing like Is There Any More Pie Plate? 

“T’ve suggested cookbooks,” said Miss 


- Fitzpatrick, “‘but she says it isn’t that.” 


The crusty old lady gave Miss Fitzpat- 
rick a glance which seemed to say, “‘ Cook- 
books my eye!” and added aloud to Beth, 


When is a | 
Bargain? 


T took a lot of persuasion. McKenna Brass 
and Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., had so many difficulties with sand- 
holes and bad threading in small size fittings 
that they scouted the idea that these troubles 
could be avoided. 


How thoroughly they changed their mind 
when they finally tried out Grinnell Cast Iron 
Fittings is shown by a recent letter which 
states “the uniformity and accuracy of these 
fittings have practically eliminated pipe fitting 
troubles in the quantity production of our 
machinery.’ It’s this elimination of trouble 
and reduction of after-installation replacements 
that make Grinnell Fittings far more economi- 
cal than ordinary “bargain fittings.” If your 
jobber doesn’t carry Grinnell Fittings write for 
the name of the nearest distributor. Address 


Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 
PIPE PUREINGS 
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cant come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS 
35¢ TO $10.00 


Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 
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AYOE, want what you want 
when you want it. 


If you need pulleys and hang- 
ers, you want those that will 
give you the largest return 
for your money—as measured 
by economy in power trans- 
mission, in low maintenance, 
in time of installation, in first cost. 


If you want these pulleys and hangers, 
you want quick delivery from a near-by 
and dependable source of supply. 


In American Pressed Steel Hangers and 
American Steel Split Pulleys you find this 
combination of service and convenience. 


From Miami to Seattle, from San Diego to 
Bangor, from New Orleans to Duluth, you 
are never more than a few hours’ shipping 
time from a supply of “‘American”’ Hangers 
and Pulleys. 


The map indicates the towns where there 
are ‘‘American”’ dealers. The name and ad- 
dress (and generally the ‘phone number) 
of every “‘American”’ dealer is listed in 
MacRae’s Blue Book. You will find that 
list of names impressive both in number 
and in character. 


Ask your secretary to write for descriptive 
printed matter 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Stee! Shaft Hangers 
and Pressed Stee/ Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 


SPLIT 


PULLEYS 
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“Tt’s for a little nephew of mine and he told 
me the title himself.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Beth. ‘Is it—is 
it The Pilot, by James Fenimore Cooper?” 

“That’s it, my dear, the very thing!” 
crowed the old lady; ‘and when Miss Fitz- 
patrick had gone, she said in the nicest con- 
fidential tone, ‘‘Calls herself the manager! 
Seems to me it’s you who ought to be the 
manager of this department, and when I 
get home, I’m going to write a letter to Mr. 
Evans and tell him so.” 

All this Beth credited to the influence of 
the cameo brooch. She didn’t take it to 
Bethany’s, though. 

“T’d like to see myself!’’ she thought. 
““Wouldn’t I look a fool if they had a 
description of it, and kept it, and perhaps 
even called a detective or somebody and 
made me explain how I got it?” 

You can begin to see how fond she was 
growing of it. 

There was a new boarder that evening— 
a roguish, witty little fellow who drank 
Mrs. Schwartzkind’s water and threw up 
bits of bread and caught them in his mouth 
and kept all that side of the table in an 
uproar of laughter; and Beth thought to 
herself, ‘‘That’s the cameo again,”’ because 
he was such a welcome addition to the 
table. His name was Manners— Mr. Man- 
ners—and he could do tricks with plates 
and tricks with. glasses and tricks with 
matches, and Kenn grew a bit jealous be- 
cause Beth laughed at him so. 

“The village cut-up,’” he murmured 
sadly. ‘‘He’ll have us all bending over to 
pick up quarters yet.” 

Beth laughed again at that—because 
Kenn was jealous—and if Mr. Manners 
occasionally flashed a smile in her direc- 
tion, you couldn’t greatly blame him. She 
was wearing her lavender-striped silk that 
night—a shade that just suited her color 
and set off the cameo to perfection. And 
whether or not it was because of the excite- 
ment of the last few days, you would have 
had to look in quite a few boarding houses 
that evening before you would have found 
anything easier to look at. To get her away 
from the accomplished new boarder, Kenn 
took her to a movie and it was after eleven 
o’clock when they returned home. It was 
the first cool night after the hot spell, and 
Beth almost went to sleep before she had 
her shoes off. 

As a matter of fact, it was probably the 
coolness of the night which saved her, for 
when she woke up at two o’clock and was 
about to reach down for the blanket, she 


suddenly lay very still, her heart beating ~ 


like a trip hammer, conscious that someone 
was in her room and near her closet door. 
There was the flickering penciling of a mini- 
ature flashlight on the knob, and the door 
of the closet was cautiously opened and the 
intruder stepped inside. He couldn’t shut 
the door behind him—there wasn’t room 
for that—and when the light clothes on the 
hangers reflected the rays of the flashlight, 
Beth saw it was Mr. Manners who had thus 
unconventionally called upon her—Mr. 
Manners, performing a trick which he 
hadn’t shown with the others downstairs. 

““O-oh, I know!” she suddenly gasped to 
herself, seeing the flashlight exploring the 
V of her lavender stripes. ‘‘He’s looking 
for the cameo! That’s the place he saw me 
wear it last!” 

She knew, too, that he was warm—knew 
that the brooch was in the pocket of the 
dress, with no other covering than her 
handkerchief. And so, first drawing a long, 
full breath, she let it out fortissimo, in the 
form of a scream, and then proceeded to 
repeat her music, as the composers say, 
ad lib. 

Kenn was working late again that night, 
wishing to finish the Funny Side of Parlor 
Tricks so he’d be a day ahead; and the mo- 
ment he heard the second scream he was 
out in the hall, with his door flung open, in 
time to see the new boarder come running 
out of Beth’s room. As it happened, Mr. 
Manners was nearer the stairs than flere, 


but it was a close race down to the hall be- 


low, with the new. boarder just far enough 
ahead to turn back the latch of the front 


door and slip out into the 
still at his heels. : 
“Stop him, somebody! St 
cried, thinking that Beth had | 
Down the outside steps 
along toward Sixth Avenue 
had been leaning out of one of ] 
tle’s front windows, breath] 
and listening, you would preg 
seen and heard a blue-coated 
denly appear under the str 
corner, a deep voice sho 
Stand still, you two!” a sh 
flame which seemed to come 
of the two runners, the sh 
shot, a series of similar flas 
from the blue-coated one uw 
lamp; and then, instead of 
would have seen only two, 
bending over a crumpled fig n 
walk and then earnestly talki 
After an interval, Kenn rett 
Murtle’s—the cop with him thi 
the two of them walked up 
the excited boarders, who we 
dressing gowns and kimonos 
one another from their o 
Mrs. Murtle and Mrs. Schw: 
both with Beth, and when 
_the latter wasn’t hurt, his kn 
and at first it was hard fo 
words out. 
“You—you might tell th 
how—how it started,’’ he said. 
Beth told him, even as she 
Mrs. Murtle and Mrs. Schw 
perhaps because it didn’t occur 
said nothing about the cameo, 
“Did you catch him?” she a 
the cop was taking their na 
“T’ll say we caught him,’ 
ing up over his notebook. “ 
first, but all I got was the w 
ear. So then, of course, I 
have it.” 
Beth trembled a bit at that 
to Kenn. : : 
“Does he mean ” she 
but couldn’t get herself to say th 
Kenn soberly nodded, having c 
subject at last in which even 
see a funny side. 
“He went down at the seco 
never moved,”’ he whispered. A 
ing to the thought which had 
mind ever since the first flash of 
the street below, he added, “ 
while he had that gun—and 


shot at you!” Es 
Ae K rs 
FTER the cop had gone and t 


had quieted down again, 
on Beth’s door to see if she wa 
“Come in,” she said. “I ki 
sleep any more tonight, and 
alone.” ; 
She had on a dressing gown 
and was sitting rocking near the 
with all the lights turned on. So Ke 
in, leaving the door part way ope 
cate Mrs. Grundy. That was all 
course, but it had this disadvanta 
it reduced their conversation to 


whispers. heh 
“Tsn’t it funny about that cami 
gan Beth. oe 


“You think he was after it?” 
She nodded and told him why. 
“If I were you, I’d get rid of th 
said Kenn, after a thoughtful pau 
sell it back to the curiosity shop 
somebody else have the good luckit 
“T will not!”’ whispered Beth 
“Tt must be valuable or they wot 
after it like that; and what’s the 
giving it up, just because it’s wor 
thing?” wh 
She went to the closet and br 
back with her. There was a sm 
between them, and from where 
they couldn’t be seen by anyone 
the partly opened door. f 
_ “It must be -awfully historic 
Beth. - 
‘They both leaned over and 
but whatever its history mi 
it certainly couldn’t tell t 
(Continued on Page 16 


tinued from Page 162) 
in Beth’s palm—chocolate and 
led, a lady in panniers walking 
a gondola, with the Grand Canal 
‘dle distance and a suspicion of 
nile in the background, the frame 
Lof discolored silver, the whole 
in shape and looking undeniably 


aid it was silver at the curiosity 
rou think it may be platinum?” 
fully whispered. 

“it was,” said Kenn, “‘it wouldn’t 
‘fortune. Perhaps twice as much 
| something like that. Let’s see 
5,” 


1s him the brooch and with a cor- 
tnandkerchief he began polishing 
back. In doing this perhaps he 
| strength than he knew, for the 
ced in a little and a slight crack 


f 
n’t break it!” whispered Beth 


ted it over, but apparently no 
| been done to the face of the 
| he was turning it back again 
ecame conscious of another new 
he problem. : 

hing loose somewhere,” he whis- 
fear it?” ; biog d 

‘the brooch near her ear, he 
“and a slight but: unmistakable 
und was heard between the stone 
etal back. ah 
of solder, perhaps,’ 
icked hairbrushes 
that.” 

ider!’’ breathed Beth as Kenn 
gain. 

[ take the stone out so we can see 
anything back of it?’’ he sug- 
tt. “I think I can get it out with 
without breaking anything.” 
sathlessly nodded and, opening 
blade of his pocket knife, Kenn 
rking the point around between 
frame and the cameo. 

k it’s coming,’”’ he whispered at 


’ 


said Kenn. 
sometimes 


i1!”’ Beth cautioned him, a bright 
lor on each of her cheeks. 
3 still cautiously working away 
ost without warning, the carved 
d out of its frame. It was a thin, 
piece of work, not much thicker 
cardboard of a candy box; and 
Il away it disclosed a hollow hid- 
behind it—a hollow hiding place 
y filled with cotton wool, touched 
there with those scintillating 
light which are sometimes seen 
cotton snow of a Christmas tree. 
more carefully than before, Kenn 
his packing and began to explore 
something out every little while 
rit on one side, Beth leaning over 
side herself with excitement and 
m as though she simply couldn’t 
nands off. 
!” said Kenn, not exactly an 
oolness himself. ‘‘That’s all!” 
deed, if you had been there you 
re thought there was plenty; for 
le of the little table between Beth 
id Kenn Willis lay first of all the 
e silver mounting and the cotton 
le in the center of the table lay 
amonds, each about a quarter of 
f a piece of cut sugar, and each 
the fire of stars, triumphant reds 
eep greens and heavenly rays of 


VI 
.T are you going to do about it?”’ 
ed Kenn the next morning. 
ad started out from Mrs. Murtle’s 
Beth on her way to Moody & 
id Kenn because he wanted to 
her without being overheard by 
lers. Before he had left her the 
ore he had fastened the cameo 
gether again—empty this time— 
had sewed the diamonds into an 
Ois watch bag, and Kenn didn’t 
at she had done with the bag. 
’t know,” she said, though you 
that it wasn’t for lack of thinking 


~~ 


THE SATURDAY 


about it. ‘‘Return them to the owner, I 
guess.”’ 

“Return them to the owner? Why, 
you’re the owner!”’ he almost roughly told 
her. 

Beth shook her head. 

“The cameo brooch—that’s mine,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I bought it and I paid for it, and I 
would have stuck out for it through thick 
and thin. But the diamonds—well, they’re 
different. Somebody owns them, of course; 
but whoever owns them, I’m sure it isn’t 
me.” 


’ 


They were passing the curiosity shop by | 


that time; and the pale, pudgy little man 
with the rusty derby was looking out 
through the glass door. At sight of Beth 
he raised his hat and gave her that look 
which seems to say, ‘‘One of my cus- 
tomers.” 

“Why, of course you own them,” said 
Kenn. ‘Suppose you bought a farm, to 
raise cows, and you found a gold mine on it. 
Isn’t the gold yours?”’ 

“Yes; but: that’s different,’ she said. 
“The gold was always there and it never 
belonged to anybody else. But the dia- 
monds weren’t always in that cameo 
brooch, and they do belong to somebody 
else, and you know it, Kenn Willis, as well 
as Ido.” wads 
Indeed, she was almost huffy about it. 

““Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much,’”’ quoth Kenn to himself, goggling 
at her from behind his spectacles; and then 
aloud, “Oh, very well. As long as you’re 
not going to keep them When the 
cop took Manners’ baggage last night, I 
went to his room and saw it myself. There 
was only one bag, but it -had a steamship 
label on it—the Blue Star Line—and the 
blanks had been filled up ‘S. S. Morania,’ 
dated about two weeks ago, ‘Stateroom 
234,’ from Southampton to New York; and 
the owner’s name began with the initial 
W even if he did call himself Manners to 
Mrs. Murtle. So I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I know some of the fellows pretty well down 
at the Blue Star Line—every once in a 
while I write a story about one of their 
ships—so I’ll jog on down there after I 
leave you and see what I can learn.”’ 

He left her at the Forty-second Street 
Elevated station, and didn’t meet her again 
till dinnertime. She could see then that he 
had news to tell, and neither of them spent 
much time over dessert. 

“Wait a moment; I’ll get my hat,” said 
Beth. 

They started for Fifth Avenue—their 
favorite walk in the evening—and Kenn 
told her what. he had discovered at the 
steamship office: ; 

“His name was Whistler,” he said; ‘or 
at least that’s the name he traveled under, 
and he’s done a lot of traveling the last few 
years. They recognized him, too, from my 
description; and I recognized him from 
theirs. They said he was always a star per- 
former at the ship’s concerts, and used to 
do tricks in the smoke room. So he’s the 
bird, all right. But wait till you get this!”’ 

He paused—blessed, you see, with the 
dramatic instinct, for all his sad, fool look. 

‘Just before the Morania landed in New 
York last trip, Whistler complained to the 
captain that he suspected his steward of 
stealing an old cameo brooch which he was 
bringing over as a curio.” 

“Kenn!” gasped Beth. 

“Yes,’’ said Kenn, goggling at her again, 
“and that’s not all. My friend at the Blue 
Star office told me this on the strict q. t., 
but he says that for some time past the 
company had suspected Whistler of being 
in the smuggling game. They had never 
actually found anything on him, but the 
customs inspectors had reached the point 
where they were using fine-tooth combs 
on him.” 

“Oh, Kenn!” gasped Beth again. ‘“‘Then 
you really think ——” 

“Of course I do,” he stoutly told her. 
“Tt’s as plain as two and two.” And look- 
ing at her from under his bulging brows 
with the air of an intelligent father who 
thinks at last that he has cornered his recal- 
citrant child, he added, “Well, what are 
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Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Another “Bull”? Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, 
Ziegfeld Follies and screen 
star, and leading American 


humorist. More coming. 
Watch for them. 


I see where some of the 
Foreign Nations say they 
are going to FUND their 
debt to America, and all 
the Papers are all excited 
aboutit. But the BULL’S 
EY Eo as eae Raper that 
never misleads our read- 
ers (either one of them). 


FUNDING a debt means 


about the same thing as 


having a fellow that has 
owed you for years come 
to you and say “I am go- 
ing to make arrange- 
ments) foetakes up, that 
loan I owe you just as 
soon.as I can collect it 
from some fellows who 
owe me.” So don’t by 
any means get FUND- 
ING mixed up with 


HENS 


PAYING. The two have 
nothing in common. 
These Nations are just 
stalling until another War 
comes along and the first 
thing you know our debt 
will be four Wars behind. 
We have enough saved 
up to fight again, but 
they are using it now to 
enforce Prohibition. 


Oly * yee BU LED 
ham. I like to forgot to 
mention that. Well, that 
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Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and ‘Then. 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


is what the Foreign Na- 
tions are paying us in. 
a URL ae DREAM. 
without the DURHAM. 


YTB BIO, 


P. S. There will be another piece 
here two weeks from now. Look for it. 


In 1860 a blend of tobacco 
was born—“ Bull” Durham. 
On quality alone it has 
won recognition wherever 
tobacco is known. It still 
offers the public this—more 
flavor, more enjoyment and 
a lot more money left at the 
end of a week’s smoking. 
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ing... 
—anyone can have 
these with Pebeco 


Teeth white and gleam- 


.a charming smile 


W Ee Poa Be Isbt 
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Every smile shows your teeth 
—are you proud of them? 


Keep your salivary glands 
active—your teeth safe 


beautifully polished 
and safe from decay 


How your Salivary Glands 


can be made 


to keep your 


teeth i perfect condition 


HE teeth you admire can 

be yours. 

ing, healthy teeth. 

Cleansed and protected by 
nature’s own method. 


Nature intended the alkaline 
flow of your salivary glands to 
neutralize the mouth acids and 
prevent decay. Your teeth decay 
today because the salivary 
glands are no longer counteract- 
ing all the acids. Modern soft 
food does not stimulate a sufh- 
cient flow. 


But ‘dental authorities now 


know how to restore this protec- 
tive function. Today your teeth 
can be kept safe and strong with 
the toothpaste that gently stim- 
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bi 


Use the toothpaste that restores the 
natural protective function of your 
salivary glands 


White and shin- 


ulates your salivary glands to 
flow normally again. 


Pebeco keeps glands active 


Pebeco is a safe, neutral salivary 
stimulant. Its effect is accomplished 
by gently promoting the flow of 
your natural, alkaline saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your 
mouth the salivary glands flow 
more freely. 


With regular daily use Pebeco 
entirely restores the normal, protec- 
tive flow of your glands. Their al- 
kaline fluids bathe your teeth day 
and night and prevent the forma- 
tion of bacterial plaques or film. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. 


Pebeco does its polishing care- 
fully without using any grit. It 
keeps your gums clean and stimu- 
lated, your whole mouth normal 


and healthy. 


Do not let your teeth deteriorate. 
Learn to keep them shining and 
really safe. Send today for a ten 
days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only 
by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: 
Lehn & Fink Products Co. Cana- 
dian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & 
Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 
Toronto, Ont. At all druggists. 


FREE OFFER! Send coupon today for free generous tube of Pebeco 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Leun&Fink PropuctsCo., 
Sole Distributors, Dept. 


E-30, 635 Greenwich Street, 


New York, N. Y. , 
Send me free your new large : 
size sample tube of Pebeco : 
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you going to do? And who do those dia- 
monds belong to now, if they don’t belong 
to you?” 

vir 

HEY had reached Fifth Avenue by 

then and were walking along by the side 
of windows filled with the treasures of 
earth. A Spanish shawl looked down at 
Beth, glorious in its embroidery and fringe; 
a Spanish shawl which almost rustled as it 
hung there, almost rustled and whispered, 
‘Senorita, you may buy me, if you please.” 
Beth turned her eyes away from the shawl 
and found herself glancing instead at the 
smartest little sport suit in black and white, 
such a suit as she had always longed for and 
had never been able to buy. She wouldn’t 
look at that window any more, but the 
next had books and pictures in it—a hand- 
tooled set of Mark Twain, for instance, 
such as might have been made for one of 
the celestial libraries, and a colored litho- 
graph of a sailing ship which played queer 
tricks with the heart. And the next win- 
dow was harder yet to pass, fronting the 
office of a tourist agency—a window adver- 
tising a coming cruise around the world, a 
window that might have tempted Saint 
Anthony worse than the young ladies did. 
And the next window was that of a shop 
for children, with two of the cutest young 
ones romping around in a pile of sand, the 
older a boy and the younger a girl, and both 
modeled by a master who must have been 
inspired by love—or possibly by a childless 
woman who dreamed as she worked, and 
all but made her dreams come true. 

Beth spoke then, though in none too cer- 
tain a voice. 

“T don’t know who they do belong to,” 
she said, “but I’m sure they don’t belong 
to me.”’ 

Meaning the diamonds, of course, and 
not the two children in the window. 

“But if they don’t belong to anybody 
else, they belong to you,” urged Kenn. 
“That’s plain enough, isn’t it?” 

Beth shook her head, but simply 
wouldn’t look in the windows. 

“Of course, I’m not terribly clever at 
these things,”’ she said; ‘“‘but if somebody 
was trying to smuggle them in, I guess they 
belong to the Government now, don’t 
they?” 

“The Government!” scoffed Kenn. ‘“‘And 
all the time we’re only guessing they were 
smuggled! Listen! Did the Government 
ever buy them? Wasn’t it you who bought 
the cameo brooch?” 

“Well, then,” said Beth, 
them.” 

“You mean Whistler, or Manners, or 
whatever his name was?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then why did he try to steal eee if he 
owned them?” demanded Kenn. ‘‘People 
don’t steal things that belong to. them. 
They just step forward and claim them.” 

That was hard to answer, but still Beth 
was unconvinced. “I don’t know,” she 
said. “I may feel different later, but right 
now I don’t feel I have any more right to 


“he owned 


sell those diamonds than—than T_ 
right to drive away in one of these 
sell it and claim that I found it wif 
owner in the street.”’ ies 

Kenn found himself growing an, 
but having trained himself so Jor 
funny sides, he just had sense enoy 
the funny side of that. So instead 
ing further, he kept repeating to 
“Nobody has such a warty smile a 
frog,’’ which is a sovereign cure fo 
if you try to imagine the frog, A 
he felt that he was better, he g 
course, the whole thing hinges on 
or not those stones are really dj 
Suppose you let me take one to B 
tomorrow and have it appraised.” 

“All right,” said Beth thou 
partly perhaps because she didn’t 
be contrary in everything. ‘ ‘Only 
sure to bring it back, won’t you? — 
she hastily added, “‘you won't s¢ 
try to make me take the money in 
anything like that?” | 

“Cross my heart,” he promised. 

So the next morning she gave hi 
the stones; and about half-past el 
was reaching under the counter | 
supplies of The Devil’s Husbanc 
was selling like hot cakes, when s 
someone come to a stop behind ] 
turning around, who did she see 
Willis, goggling at her like a lea: 
and in an obvious. state of exciten 

“FAlullo,” he croaked. ~~ “ie 

“Hello, Kenn,” she said; and th 
anxiously, ‘‘ What’s the mat 

“Nothing,” he said. “Only 
thought I’d drop in and see you. | 
Bethany’s, and it’s real, all right. 
about five carats and worth ab 
thousand. That’s forty-eight thou 
the twelve.” 

“TIsn’t it wonderful!” she whi 
proud, after all, of having acquire 
bargain, even if she couldn’t keep 
end—and ‘looking down at her w 
gloated for a few moments at th 
brooch, which she had still cont 
wear while on duty at Moody &1 
the cameo brooch, by the help of ¥ 
was still successfully strutting her: 
putting it over the chawming Fitz) 
little further every day. : 

“That’s that,’ said Kenn. “1 
look at this!” i 

“This” was the Lost-and-Foun 
tisement column from that m 


Times, and the second ad read as 


“Lost! Cameo Brooch. Venet 


ject. Antique: silver ae 


ward and no questions aske “fo 
— Maiden Lane. Ask for Mr. 
“That’s what I came to set 
said Kenn, after Beth had realli 
twice, with a strangely poignant 
approaching loss. ‘I was afraid th 
body might show you the ad = 
down this noon.’ 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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aid Beth, in a voice that wasn’t 
mournful. “Nobody told me 
z 


tiall right then. Now here’s what 
nhinking: There’s a funny crowd 
with that brooch—a crowd, it 
je, that would do most anything. 
>]l that from Manners, or what- 
rme was. So instead of you going 
{ Fox, I’ll run down and have a 
nim myself. You’d let him have 
«, Lsuppose, for two hundred and 
s—that is, if he could prove it 


| f course,” hesitated Beth, ‘‘if he 

ve it.” 

rey had been talking, they had 

ing slowly down by the side of a 

ler and had reached a deserted 
alcove dedicated to philosophy 

(Y=! 

jose you ought to take it with 

stated Beth again, looking down 

5120. 

‘said Kenn. 

yc it off and gave it to him, sighing 

she did so. 

inpty, of course?’’ asked Kenn, 


‘said Beth, and felt quitesempty 
shout it. SFL 2 Nie Saks 
wut it in his pocket; and Beth 
disconsolate that just before he 
't made sure that philosophy and 
are without prospective custom- 
jen he bent down and kissed her 
‘her ear. 

(up, hon,” he whispered—the 
nota bene, that he had called her 
n pretty sure I’m going to bring 


most stared at him, partly per- 
use of what had happened in 
or ear and partly because of what 
led her. 

what do you mean?”’ she asked. 
ou think it’s the one that’s adver- 


k it’s the one that’s advertised— 
1 Kenn. “But do you suppose 
oran empty brooch? That’s why 
m going to bring it back!”’ 


Vir 


)X’S address, Kenn found, was a 
spit old building at the bottom of 
jane, not far from the river; and 
eached Room 71, he found:a long 
‘names painted on the glass door; 
ame of Mr. Fox was not among 


sk-room office,’ thought Kenn, 
y's only here long enough to look 
meo.” 

ned the door and found himself in 
7room with a row of desks on each 
juiet, pathetic backwater where 
ks of commerce still splashed a 
1e waters of trade, but spent most 
me quacking to one another of the 
at used to be. 

Funny Side of Desk Room,” 
<enn. “I must remember this.’’ 
tly there was no office boy, and 
all the lame ducks looked up— 
hopeful, perhaps, that someone 
ing him business, and fearful that 
e a bill instead—nobody spoke. 

. Fox in?’”’ asked Kenn. 

, almost saturnine man arose from 
le end desks—handsome, if the 
ketches of Mephistopheles can be 
d handsome, his beard black and 
le piqué edging of his waistcoat 
s though it had been laundered 


is it?” he asked. 

salled about this advertisement,” 
n, Zoggling a little. : 
cameo?’’ asked the other, with 
g like a gleam in his eye. ‘Oh, 
$ go out in the hall. We’ll be more 
nere,”” 

reasured that for his Funny Side 
x0om, and followed Mr. Fox: out 
all. They walked to a window at 
f the corridor and there they faced 
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each other— Mr. Fox the suave and Meph- 
istophelean and Kenn Willis with his fool, 
sad look and his bulging brow. 

“Well,” said Mr. Fox, speaking sharply, 
after he thought that Kenn had goggled at 


him long enough, ‘“‘have you got it with | 


you?” 
“‘T’ve got a brooch with me—sure,”’ said 
Kenn. ‘‘But how do I know it’s yours?” 
If you had been there then, looking and 


listening at Kenn, you could easily have be- | 


come disgusted with him, he looked and 
spoke in such a cheaply shrewd way, for all 
the world like a son of Yap at a country 
fair, saying to the city slicker, ‘Think 


you’re smart, don’t you? Well, you can’t | 


fool me!” 

“How do you know it’s mine?” said Mr. 
Fox, smiling a little then. ‘“‘You don’t. 
And I don’t know, either, till I’ve seen it. 


But if it’s mine, I’ll pay you two hundred | 


and fifty dollars reward and no questions 


asked. That will show you whether or not | 


it belongs to me, won’t it?” 

“Two hundred and fifty cash?’”’ insisted 
Kenn. 

“Right in your hand.” 

“Sure you’ve got it with you?”’ 


At that, Mr. Fox’s eyes narrowed for a | 
moment—but then Kenn’s appearance was 


so disarming! 

“Right here in my pocket,”’ said he. 

“Fair enough,” said Kenn. ‘And here’s 
the brooch.” i 

Mr. Fox took it—not at all hungrily, but 
with a casual grasp, though it wasn’t long 


before he was looking at it closely enough, | 


first with an unassisted eye and then with a 
glass which he stuck into place as skillfully 
as any Briton ever managed a monocle. 


“‘He’s looking for scratches around the | 
frame, I guess,” thought Kenn. ‘‘But even | 


if he finds any, that won’t help him any, 
because they might have been made by the 
man who hid the diamonds.” 

Possibly Mr. Fox had come to the same 
conclusion, for he took the glass out of his 
eye and looked thoughtful, as though he 
had a problem on his hands and didn’t 
quite know how to solve it. 

“This—this looks like my brooch,’’ he 
said, shaking it; “‘but before I can say so 
definitely, I shall have to look back of the 
stone.” 

“Ah-ha!”’ thought Kenn, still goggling 
away. ‘‘He’s getting near the trap.” 

“T had a private mark in there,’”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Fox, producing a pocket knife. 
““Now don’t be alarmed; I’m not going to 
hurt anything; these stones easily come 
out.’’ He turned his back to Kenn then, 
saying, “Please stand away for a moment,” 
and whatever juggling trick he performed 
with the knife, it wasn’t long before he was 
snapping the cameo back into place and 
pressing. down the silver frame around it 
with the handle of his knife. 

“No,” he said, returning the brooch to 
Kenn then; “I’m sorry; this isn’t mine.” 

“Then I don’t get the two-fifty?” said 
Kenn, still speaking for all the world like a 
son of Yap—only this time as though he 
had just had the bee put on him by the city 
slicker. 

“Two-fifty for that thing? Certainly 
not,” said Mr. Fox, fastidiously dusting his 
hands and starting back for his office. 
“Why, you can pick them up in any junk 
shop for ten or fifteen dollars—that is, un- 
less they’re genuine, of course, like mine 
was.” 

Kenn went downstairs, but when he 
reached the sidewalk, instead of turning 
toward Broadway or going down to the 
river, he crossed the street to the doorway 
of the opposite building and there he joined 
two quiet elderly men whom he had left 
there before going up to Mr. Fox’s office 
and who were now standing well back in the 
shadow of the entrance. 

“He bit,” said Kenn. ‘“‘Head of the 
gang, from the looks of him. I think he’ll 
soon be down.” por a" 

Indeed, he had hardly finished speaking 
when Mr. Fox appeared across the street, 


alight coat carelessly draped over his arm, 


and started toward Broadway. 
“There he is!’’ whispered Kenn. 
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“Him?” said one of the elderly men. 

“Him!” said Kenn. 

Without further words, the two quiet- 
looking men crossed the street and began 
following Mr. Fox; and if you had been 
there, you might have looked as hard as 
you liked, but the chances are that you 
would still have failed to guess that you 
were watching two of the cleverest hounds 
of the law in Uncle Sam’s preserves—two 
wise old dogs of the secret service who had 
just been started on a big-game hunt but 
were making no noise about it. 


Ix 


T WAS another hot evening; and again, 

following Mr. Schwartzkind’s example, 
some of the boarders had taken their coats 
off in Mrs. Murtle’s dining room. Beth 
kept her eyes on her plate as much as she 
could, and wished that Kenn was there so 
they could crab about the coatless ones be- 
neath their breaths. For the past two days 
she had hardly seen him, however, his chair 
on her right being empty whenever she had 
been in the dining room. Indeed, she was 
beginning to think that she wouldn’t see 
him that evening, either, when halfway 
through the dinner he came hurriedly 
stalking in and proceeded to make up for 
lost time. 

“Where on earth have you been?”’ she 
asked him. 

“‘Oh, setting a hen,” he replied from be- 
hind a large mouthful. 

It was plain to see, though, that he was 
excited; and when he suggested a walk 
after dinner, Beth ran up for her hat and 
was down again in no time. 

“Tf you hadn’t shown up tonight,’’ she 
said, “I think I would have simply 
passed in.” 

“Heh-heh-heh!”” he laughed—a thin, 
Capricornian bleat of glee which always in- 
dicated that he was in high spirits. 

“‘Tt’s true, though,” she said. ‘‘It seems 
to me, these last few days, that everything’s 
gone wrong. That Fitzpatrick woman has 
been simply abominable, and you’ve heard 
me talk of Miss Tyler, the nice little old 
lady who has charge of the books for chil- 
dren ——”’ 

“The one with the white hair?” 

“Yes. Well, Mr. Evans was awfully nice 
about it, but she’s leaving just the same; 
and twice today I’ve caught her when she 
simply couldn’t speak. She’s leaving be- 
cause she’s old, she says, and can’t trot 
around among the books as lively as the 
young ones.” 

“The Funny Side of a Business Woman 
Growing Old,’’ said Kenn sententiously. 
“A joke that’s waiting for you all—unless 
you go and spoil it by dying young.” 

“And the customers, they’ve been 
cranky,’’ continued Beth, without answer- 
ing that, ‘‘and the boarders, they’ve been 
awful; and the heat!” 

They walked along in silence for a while; 
and then Kenn let it out again, though in a 
more subdued key. 

‘Heh-heh-heh!”’ said he. 

““What are you laughing at?” she coldly 
asked him. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. “I was wonder- 
ing whether your state of mind was possibly 
due to the distractions of temptation.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T mean the diamonds. Have you de- 
cided to keep them yet?” 

“T have not! Perhaps that’s why I’m 
cranky—because I’ve decided to give them 
up. I know I’d never be able to sell them; 
and if I kept them, I might lose them. So 
tomorrow, if you’ll call for me at the noon 
hour, we’ll go—well, wherever we ought to 
go, and tell about them.”’ 

Whereupon she drew such a sigh that 
Kenn didn’t have the heart to keep her 
waiting any longer. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “I have good 
news.” 

“That’s nice,” she said, slipping her 
hand on his arm, ‘“‘for honestly, Kenn, I 
need good news tonight.” 

“Then wait till you hear this,’ : 
“You remember Mr. Fox, who ad 
for the brooch iy 


e said. 
ertised 


Septembe} 


“Yes,” she breathlessly nodd) 
“Well, they pinched him tod; 
him red-handed at the Blue §, 
caught him red-handed, with + 
English tobacco pouch that hai; 
given him by one of his friends 
passengers—a nice new Englis| 
pouch that was nearly half fille 
monds when the secret-service 1} 
peek in it.”’ | 
He could see then, from the) 
eye, that Beth probably wasn’t | 
full fruitiness of his news. She| 
ested, even excitedly interested 
didn’t seem to be getting tha. 
thrill which he himself had bee 
for the past few hours. 
“There’s a funny side to thi, 
explained. “When smuggled 
seized by the Government, ther 
of a fine and a penalty, part of wi 
the person giving information. 
I wish to tell you, is Little Kenr 
case—or rather it’s Little Kei 
Little Beth, because the whole t 
started with the cameo brooch. 
gave the collector both our name 
him to split the reward fifty-fift 
gets around to that part of it.” 
“But, Kenn,” she said, in 
troubled voice, ‘‘do you think | 
take any of it?” 
“Tf the question ever arises, I 
ought to take all of it,’ said he. 
But, of course, she would nevi 
and, indeed, she might have refu: 
any; but for one thing, she didn’ 
reward amounted to much; ar 
other thing, just after deciding 
the cameo diamonds, perhaps sh 
she had given up enough to last 
while. 
“Well,” she said, “‘if you think 
fair that I'should take half —— 
They had reached the wonde 
the Avenue by then, and Kenn w 
into an empty doorway and so 
sisted on shaking hands on their: 
“Do you think there’ll be enc 
could both get away from Mrs. \ 
a couple of weeks—and go up to 
Mountains, say?” she asked, 
started strolling along again. 
‘“‘That depends, of course, on 
we might want to spend,” said Ke 
ing wisely and looking as thous 
doing sums in arithmetic behind | 
forehead. ‘‘One of the customs 
is a friend of mine and he figui 
share. Roughly speaking, and a 
ject to a more exact appraise 
understand, our share amounts 
fifty-five thousand dollars, or— 
ing roughly—twenty-seven tho 
hundred dollars each.” 
“Kenn!” gasped Beth, comin 
den stop. 
“‘There’s another empty door 
said he, still speaking wisely. 
She walked in with him, clou 
her feet; and, as it happened, 
doorway of that heavenly shop ¥ 
a specialty of children—the sho} 
remember, which had two of 
young ones in the window romp 
in a pile of sand, the older a bi 
younger a girl, and both moc 
master who must have been i 
love—or possibly by a childlé 
who dreamed as she worked, 4 
made her dreams come true. 
“Oh, Kenn! Kenn!” she gas 
and though the tears were in her 
strangely seemed to fill her thr¢ 
“Tf we took a bus to Riversid 
gested, “‘we might go down into 
But first she turned and faced 
the empty doorway, and in th 
thus gained she reached dow! 
front of her slip and seemed to be 
her elbows. Kenn goggled @ 
pletely mystified, but when B 
and faced him—a new radial 
eyes—he could see that she hé 
the cameo brooch up out of the! 
ness and was wearing it proudl; 
breast as though it should nevel 
again. 
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==\HEY—thousands of men and women— 
_ have precious dollars saved through 
~ years of self-denial and courage. Shy 
self-conscious, they are oftentimes so much 
parrassed it is hard for them to ask their 
ustions— questions which have haunted 
hn for days—questions which have kept 
im awake wondering and worrying. 


lously wealthy men and tell you that 
these men took chances. But they 
say nothing about the brains and the 
hard work which these men put in, 
along with their money. The victim 


H listens, believes, plunges—and loses. 
Jee they get the notion that their dollars 
s be doubled or trebled in a short time, 
hough speculation or luck, nothing but the 
of all or part of their treasure brings them 
ca clear understanding of the perils of in- 
tment. They need the danger signal— 
mey’s red flag of warning—the danger signal 
danwarranted risk. 

i 


Records show that in all lines of 
business, good, bad and indifferent, 
large and small, the majority of new 
enterprises fail. And in the purely 
speculative, big-promise ventures the 
losses are appalling. 


eee #? Ke 


There is a definite danger line in 
a, investing money, and that line is 
apred located today at about 6%. This 
does not mean that everything be 
DOLLAR PIRATES! 

ES low 6% is sound, nor that everything 

“The first thing to do, Blackie, is to look at the map and ' 7 es : 
pick out a town where smart people have money in Cane above italy eculative, but Money's 
Somewhere in this big United States people have been sav- Red Flag of warning appears at this 


ing up coin for years, just waiting for us to come and get it.”’ ie al Be are f th iit d 

vel. - 

So said J. Rufus (Get-Rich-Quick) Wallingford, smiling and ws : ° oon ad wee 2 ul 
engaging eo rie ne pen of the late George reer seasoned offerings. Remember— the 
ester. So true to life—his counterparts are to be found . a ah 

the world over. Bold in the open and cunning behind higher the rate the greater the risk. 
cover, they plunder alike the simple, the greedy, the rich Remember also that those who have 
but little money to invest are the ones 
who can least afford to take chances. 


{ 


2 office of a big insurance com 
some pathetic stories of money 
speculation and unwise invest- 
_ Dismayed men and women, 
it is too late, tell their ex- 
ces of funds provided by life in- 
or saved by thrift, lost in 
at schemes promising great re- 
sunk in “sure thing” tips from 
leaning friends and relatives, or 


ed away in stock speculation. 


and the poor. 


According to Postmaster General New, the people of this coun- 
try are robbed by dollar pirates of more than $1,000,000,000 
a year in mail-fraud schemes alone! How much more is 
lost through other frauds cannot be estimated. 


ity of it is that the hardest blows 
fall on those least able to bear 
—on men past the age of self 
rt, on women with no business experience, on young 
trying to get a start in the world. 


Investing is a Profession 


Don’t let a Wallingford get your savings! 

Without study and experience you 
cannot know the difference between safe invest- 
ment and dangerous speculation. Investing money 1s 
a highly specialized profession based on a wide 
knowledge and constant study of many lines of business. 
None but experts know the comparative and ever changing 
values of various investments. Safe investments 


Eternal Temptation 


and over again one hears, “Surely there must be some 
hat I can get more than 6% on my money with safety. 


romised—practically guaranteed—that a certain stock cannot be made on memory of past values. z 
ay 107% or more and probably double ee value. Only Go to a bank and ask to be directed to the best (Fy 
people know about this. A friend has just told me 3n to advise you about investment. You will Snes 


ays | must act quickly or lose the chance. Shall I 


. find yourself welcome in the best bank in your SAAT 
HP 44 F ; oy! aes 4 y j a , Me < 
fe s et Pa See NO—that is community, even though you have only $§2\%) 

eee nett 28-4, Speculation. a small amount to invest. The banker % # &/ 


of today will try to protect you against fraud- 
ulent investments because general prosperity, 
which includes yours, helps the bank’s 
prosperity. 


lollar pirates know that few of us would resist the 
ation to get-rich-quick if we could feel sure that 
olden opportunity had arrived at last. With that 
hey lure their victims. They point to a few fabu- 
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offering to make you rich over night, turn 
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so that the Government may investigate, 
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Better Business Bureaus of various cities, 
bankers associations, national associations 
of manufacturers and other groups are issu- 
ing warnings against fake stock promoters. 
Many organizations are joining hands to 
prevent the stealing of billions of dollars 
by these financial tricksters. 


Many of the foremost manufacturing plants 
are trying to protect their workers by issuing 
warnings in pay envelopes and on Bulletin 
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down Young Kid Measles from Chicago. 
He’s class. When Chick sees him in town, 
and understands there’s somebody else 
wants the fight with Shorty if he don’t, 
he’ll come around like a little lamb.” 

“And the girl,” I said—“‘are you going to 
keep on paying her to run around with 
Shorty?” 

Bunk gritted his teeth. 

“T ought to have known what would hap- 
pen if I mixed a girl up in this. If I ever 
have anything to do with women again— 
get out the straitjacket. I hope this one 
chokes on the cherry in her next ice-cream 
soda.” 

Personally, I never see nothing of Young 
Kid Measles, but I heard about all what 
happened from those on the spot. He hit 
Pearl City Monday afternoon; and after 
putting up at the United States House, 
strolled out to look the town over. | 

At six o’clock he dropped into the Elite 
Palace Billiard Parlors, where Doe Chris- 
topherson was trying out some trick shots, 
with Chick sitting at the window and look- 
ing as cheerful as the morning after Syl- 
vester Eve. Chick was there because Miss 
Coburg always passed by on her way home 
from work. 

Young Kid Measles squinted at the ta- 
bles, took a sniff at the soda fountain and 
then turned to the window just as Shorty 
promenaded by with Miss Coburg on his 
arm. 

The Kid washed his eye; then he turned 
to Doe and said, “‘There’s one little canary 
that sings too sweet for the home boys in 
this town. One bad little egg. Am I 
right?” 

He never found out whether he was right 
or not, because just then Chick took a jump 
out of the chair where he was sitting and 
pivoted around, swinging right and left at 
the same time. The next second Young Kid 
Measles had spoiled Doe’s shot and busted 
the cue and was on his way to going through 
the table when his head hit marble. After 
Doc had fixed him up he went back to the 
hotel in a taxi, and by the time Bunk come 
around Young Kid Measles had hopped the 
first train back to Chicago, and without 
leaving any good-by letter either. 

Bunk raged considerable, saying he 
didn’t know why I’d ever advised him to 
mix a girl up in the business. As far as I 
could remember, the girl was all his own 
doings; but being as he was paying my sal- 
ary, I just let him talk till he’d quieted 
down. 

After a while Bunk said, ‘‘ What’s done’s 
done. I could get her to go back to Chick 
again, but like as not that would ball things 
up worse than ever. Find Shorty and see if 
he won’t fix things up with Chick. Shorty’s 
got nothing against Chick, anyhow.” 

We found Shorty and Miss Coburg to- 
gether at Lunette Park eating pop corn 
together and laughing like a couple of kids. 

“Yes,”’ Shorty begun when we’d pulled 
him off to one side; ‘“‘yes, I’m glad you 
come, because it saves me a trip to tell you 
that I’m not going to fight any grudge 
fight with Mr. Sullivan—not under no cir- 
cumstances.” 

“What?” Bunk said, and you could see 
he was trying to keep himself from yelling. 
““What’s the matter—you won’t?”’ 

“Because he handed me a dirty deal.” 

“How did he hand you a dirty deal? 
You got his girl away from him, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but before that, what did Mr. 
Sullivan do to that little girl?” 

“What did he do?” 

“He tried to turn her against me before 
she ever met me. And he used to treat that 
little girl rough.” 

“*How did he treat her rough?”’ 

“He used to pull her by the arm. She 
told me herself.” 

‘“Maybe she was lying,” 
soon as he would speak. 

“Maybe she was what?” 
took a step in. 


Bunk said as 


And Shorty 
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“‘T mean,’”’ Bunk said quick, “‘maybe she 
was mistaken.” 

‘Well, she wasn’t mistaken, and don’t 
think it, and don’t say it. And if I hear an- 
other word from anybody against that little 
girl there’s gonna be work for the coroner. 
Understand?” 

Bunk said,.‘‘If you feel that way about 
it, why don’t you pretend to make friends 
with Chick and get him into the ring with 
you and show him up? It’s a grudge fight, 
ain’t it?” 

Shorty made a move with his left hand 
as if he was brushing a vase of flowers off 
the table. 

“* Any time I’m ready to get Mr. Sullivan 
I can get him, and I won’t have to use a 
club either. But I don’t fight any grudge 
fight with anybody I ain’t friendly with 
the same way I ain’t friendly with Mr. 
Sullivan.” 

There was a place in the park where you 
could get bottled barb wire from a waiter, 
and Bunk had to absorb about three shots 
before he could pull himself together. 

“Understand,” he said finally, ‘‘there’s 
no two marble-topped morons in the world 
too slick for me and:I ain’t gonna spoil a 
clean record by returning any advance 
orders for seats.” 

“‘What’s the big idea, Bunk?” 

“Baldy, all the trouble comes from that 
little girl; am I right? We ought not to 
have told her to knock Chick when she 
started going with Shorty. It don’t matter; 
we'll pull that wind-up yet. Did you ever 
notice two kids quarreling about an apple? 
Well, then you noticed that when some- 
body bigger takes the apple away from 
both of ’em the quarrel stops. That’s 
what’s due to happen now.” 

“And just who’s slated to run off with 


the apple?” 

“Watch me!” Bunk said. “‘Watch me 
work!”’ 

“Well,” I said, “‘keep your eyes open 


and don’t let yourself get all tangled up like 
Chick and Shorty.” 
But I just said this joking. I knew Bunk. 


qr 


HE blow, as you might say, fell Wednes- 

day night. She had a date with Shorty 
which Bunk turned into a stand-up for him 
by riding her out to the North Beach Sum- 
mer Garden. Everything was fixed. Thurs- 
day morning before going to the office I was 
to interview Chick and Shorty both, and in 
case they had anything against Bunk I was 
to tell ’em the club had changed hands, with 
Doce Christopherson buying out Bunk’s in- 
terest. Doc had been primed so he knew 
just what to say if things went that far. 
Bunk figured this would cover everything. 

I found Chick in the Elite Palace and 
told him how the girl had passed up Shorty 
for Bunk. Chick’s mouth begun to lift so 
that his right eye closed and he looked like 
Old Man Prindle telling how the Govern- 
ment at Washington is always persecuting 
him. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you see for yourself, 
Chick, that she’s passed up Shorty, so you 
got nothing against’Shorty any more. Am 
IT right?” 

“No, you ain’t right—not by a large ma- 
jority. That’s just one more of Mr. Mac- 
Adoo’s tricks. He thinks if he can make me 
believe she’s running around with Bunk I'll 
have that grudge fight with him and he can 
pick up enough change to get married. 
Well, nobody fools me that easy.”’ 

I tried to argue a little, but it was like 
talking back to a phonograph playing the 
same record. And when by accident I sug- 
gested that maybe it was the girl’s fault, it 
took me ten minutes to apologize and ex- 
plain I was just joking and that she was the 
sweetest little girl in the world. Not feeling 
much encouraged, I went on with the rest of 
the morning’s entertainment. 

Shorty was in the lumberyard loading a 
truck with scantlings and cursing at every 
heave. 


“Hello, Shorty,” I said. 

He answered a-plenty, but it didn’t have 
any particular bearing on my little remark. 

“Well,” I said when he stopped, ‘‘it’s too 
bad things are like this, but now that you 
and Chick are in the same fix 

That really started him. He’d been talk- 
ing before in a general way, but now he be- 
gun over again, applying it all to Chick and 
Bunk. 

“‘Well,”’ I said, when he finished, ‘‘I can 
see how you feel sort of touchy about Bunk, 
but what’s that got to do with Chick? He 
ain’t running around with your girl.” 

“No,” he said; ‘“‘but he broke it up, 
didn’t he? He wrote her poison-pen letters 
about me, didn’t he?”’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Then what made her pass me up? 
Huh? Is there anything else that could 
have done it except poison-pen letters? 
Huh? But I’ll get back at Mr. Sullivan and 
I'll get back at Mr. Berry. I’ll make ’em 
both wish they’d never been born.”’ 

But when I suggested going through the 
wind-up as arranged, and then again when 
I said something about Miss Coburg and 
why should he go on thinking about a 
changeable girl like that, he come back each 
time saying, ‘‘Huh?” And with the way 
he said it I didn’t feel really comfortable till 
I’d got out of the lumberyard. 

So that was the situation. And it didn’t 
get any better when I run into Tom Hen- 
derson, of Henderson Brothers, with a bill 
for the posters and tickets, and Jim Hanson, 
of the Pearl City Tent Company, wanting 
to be paid for the new ring. And when I 
dropped into the Express office to see the 
sporting editor and tell him that whatever 
he might hear to the contrary, the wind-up 
was still going to be run as advertised, the 
business manager came up with another 
bill. 

It was while I was leaving the Express 
building that I ran into Mr. Bartlett, of the 
State Boxing Commission. He said he was 
stopping between trains. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘and speaking of the 
Pearl City Athletic Club—if anybody was— 
you might tell Mr. Bunk Berry with the 
compliments of the State Boxing Commis- 
sion that. he’s running several points too 
close to the wind. We’re going to use a lot 
of soap and water and elbow grease on the 
manly art of self-defense in this state, and 
we're beginning with boxing promoters that 
advertise a bout between Jack Dempsey 
and Harry Wills and then pass the custom- 
ers ten fast rounds between the Alfalfa Kid 
and the Lightweight Champion of Sun 
Prairie. Now, of course, I don’t insinuate 
anything about what’s going to happen 
Saturday night, but if Mr. Bunk Berry does 
what he’s done before, and substitutes a 
couple of ham fighters for the wind-up ad- 
vertised, we’re going to take his club license 
away and lock it up in the ice box. You 
might look up a sailor and have him tattoo 
that on your right arm, because it’s an in- 
teresting fact you don’t want to forget.” 

So I come back to Bunk’s office not know- 
ing exactly what I was going to say first. 
It wasn’t that I was leery about hurting 
Bunk’s feelings, because after having known 
him for three years I wasn’t able to find out 
he had any feelings to speak of. But I 
hated to think of his saying anything mean 
to the little girl; because, after all, she’d 
only done what she’d been paid to do and I 
wanted to smooth it out for her. 

It was noon when I got there, and I 
walked up the stairs not making any more 
noise ’n I could help; because if I couldn’t 
think up some good crack to pull, I wanted 
to be able to turn around and walk down 
and out without attracting any attention. 

Outside the door, I stopped, because I 
could hear somebody talking with Bunk in- 
side. The voices were low, but you |¢ould 
make out what they said. This was { 

““Aw, now, quit talking like that., You 
know you got me standing on my head 
already.” 


“Please don’t joke so, Mr, 

“Say, Estelle 

“Mr. Berry!” 

“‘Well, why not call each o 
first names?”’ 

“T shouldn’t dare to call } 
but Mr. Berry.” 

““Go ahead and dare.” 

“T couldn’t think of bei 
Mr. Berry.” 

“Go on and try. Call me 

Then there was a kind of 
started over again. 

“Mr. Berry!” 

“What is it, honey?” 

““Don’t you dare do that 2 

“‘T can’t help what I can’t help, 

“T’m not that kind of a gi 
I’m going right on now and dor 
stop me.’ 

“All IT did, honey, was just 0 | 
Come on now, be reasonable. ” 
make me the happiest man in the 
Then they stopped talking and th 
just a string of cooing sounds, 


“Baby!”’ 

“Baby!” 

“You’re gonna make me te 
man in the world.” ve 

“Oh, Bunk!” 


And I beat it. I didn’t cone 
that night, and I swear I wouldr 
known him he was so changed. — 
that he wasn’t wearing his 
diamond any more, he was 
like a circus horse. And when 
tell him the news, he pulled 
looking-glass and begun fool 
hair. Lied 


“Tm af +7 


“Bunk,” I said, l 
work.” = 

“Don’t it look right?” 

“No, it don’t.” bs: 


‘Well, then I’ll get some kind 
the barber to make it stay do 

“T ain’t talking about hair, 
talking about Saturday night. 

“Tt ain’t Saturday night. It 
Saturday morning.” 

By that time I’d begun to thi 
gone crazy. e 

“Yep; First Associated Chureh, 
it up with the reverend. We got th 
today, but I’m keeping that qui 
the happiest man in the world, ah 

I looked at him. 

At first I thought it was all Rt 
match, and then I saw that foolish 
sion on his face and I knew that | 
Chuck and Shorty were all memb 
same club. 

“Bunk,” I said, after I ‘cau 
breath, ‘‘congratulations. You sure 
one prize. But listen, there’s that 
run off Saturday night, and ab 
wind-up a 

“Don’t bother me, Baldy. Ig 
important things to think 
care of all them little details, Bald 
listen to this—I just made it up: 


“Saturday morning at an hour after 


The sweetest little girl in the world 
mine. 


““How’s that, Baldy? ~ 
Listen, what do you ask for at thej 
when you want to buy a wedding r. 


e 


Iv 7 
ge then on there was no rest 
secretary of the Pearl City A.’ 
time I tried to get any informatio 
vice out of Bunk it was the same 
ping into a millinery store and 2 
first saleslady for Ty Cobb’s batti 
age. 

When I wasn’t busy taking cal 
preliminary boys, or trying to fi 
up between Chick and Shorty, oF 
all rumors that the wind-up be 
take place, I had to listen to Bu 
much he thought of Miss Cobunae | 
said if I didn’t eat a meal at hom' 
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ntinued from Page 172) 
vas going to junk the kitchen 


souldn’t help it. And that jazz 
right along eighteen hours a day 
rday morning. As far as I could 
there wasn’t any chance of the 
5 all, in spite of what I told the 


re was nothing to do but bull 
that’s what I done. 

y morning I didn’t have any 
br the show, and I was getting so 
’t care one way or the other. At 
k I found Bunk up in his little 
elpless. He was so nervous he 
en get a collar button in straight. 
‘time I stopped getting him into 
ig clothes he’d sing something 


‘never was anybody like that 
2 girl, Baldy. Honest, I dunno 
ver done to win her to be my 
‘for life. And when I think how 
ser she is than me, I could sit 
idy, and cry like a kid. She’s too 
ne, Baldy, I’m telling you.” 

fn I’d try to cheer him up by say- 
| they’re all alike, Bunk,” he’d 
i; “No, there ain’t a woman living 
‘too good for the best man that 
/ on two feet. I never knew that 
Ady, but I can see it now. What 
ink of this? 


will be faithful all my life 
o my little darling angel wife. 


e that up this morning and I’m 
isper it into her little ear right 
reverend says the solemn words 
3g us one. Baldy, I dunno why 
wasting my life like this without 
1g a good woman in it like I got 


when I finally got him all dressed 
he car, I was perspiring as bad as 


Bunk said, ‘‘don’t run out to Per- 
ue, but go right to the church, 
ne’s arranged to meet me there. 
it all very quiet, so I haven’t told 
xcept a coupla personal friends.”’ 
that was all Bunk had told, but 
ulled up at the church there were 
forty or fifty gogglers waiting 
id what made me feel uneasy was 
hick and Shorty among ’em. 
mg Irish face looked longer and 
in ever, and on the other side of 
, beside Jud Ferris, Shorty stood 
neanest smile I ever saw on any- 
ide of a movie villain. Smelling 
_ hustled Bunk right into the 
t him down hard in the back pew 
d the janitor fifty cents to keep 
_him until I got back. Then I 
Chick. 

“Chick,” I said; “‘it’s certainly 
ee you here like this, ready to 
ds and tell Bunk there’s no hard 


Chick said, ‘‘is that what you 


Chick, that’s what I think. You 
‘t sore at Miss Coburg; she’s one 
e girl and she’s only doing what 
is right.” 

ded. 

vy she is, Baldy, and I got nothing 
at little girl. She’s a good girl, 
’s been misled by a coupla skunks 
MacAdoo and Mr. Berry. But 
to get back at those two latter 
they’ll remember this day as long 
re.” 

, you ain’t gonna try to hurt any- 
t on an occasion like this?”’ 

ly that counts, Baldy. And you’ll 
iy reasons for what I do in the 


letter?” 

| my breast pocket. The flower 
one she picked for me the first 
met. That letter explains every- 
id if you see Doc Christopherson, 
| him I’m sorry I spoke rough to 
last time we met. Good-by, 
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And he walked off to the other side of the 
church with his hand feeling his pistol 
pocket. 

While I was wondering whether or not I 
better tell a policeman, Shorty come up 
with Jud Ferris. It was plain to see he 
didn’t have suicide on the brain. He just 
looked mean. 

“Well, Baldy,” Shorty begun, “it looks 
like a big day for Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Berry.” And he gave a nasty laugh. 

“Now, Shorty,” Jud said, ‘don’t talk. 
You’re paying me for that.” 

“Bunk has got a lot of well-wishers here,”’ 
I said, trying to smooth things over. “‘He’s 
a man that’s always made friends.” 

“T’m one of ’em,’”’ said Shorty very 
vicious. ‘I’m gonna well-wish him a suit 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for aliena- 
tion of the affections and I’m suing Mr. 
Sullivan for ten thousand dollars for defa- 
mation: of character, and the papers are 
right here.”’ 

“Now, Shorty,’ Jud said, “I’m your 
lawyer; let me do the talking.” 

“Shorty,” I said, making a last stand, 
“vou know they neither of ’em have got 
that much money.” 

‘Maybe not. But Mr. Berry’s got a ring 
that he can hock for a thousand and Mr. 
Sullivan has got a lot of scrap iron that he 
calls an automobile, so I guess I’ll be hitting 
the both of ’em where they live all right, all 
right.” 

And then Jud choked him off and led him 
away. 

So there I was, set to tell the happy bride- 
groom that he had a suicide and a dam- 
age suit coming to him. 

“Well,” I said, “‘let’s get it over, come 
what may. Then if he wants to sneak out 
the back way with his girl he can decide 
beforehand.”” So I went back into the 
church. 

Bunk was sitting there, the sweat rolling 
off his face, and as near as I could make out 
he was occupying a reserved seat on top of 
his hat. 

““T never see any of ’em yet take it so 
hard,”’ the janitor told me in a whisper. 
“First it was his handkerchief he lost. I 
found that for him under his right foot. 
Then he couldn’t find the license because 
he’d put it in his hat. And when I got that 
back, he let the ring roll under the radiator. 
What he needs ain’t a minister but a 
doctor.” 

“Well, Bunk,” I begun, trying to shake 
him out of himself, “take Gene Tunney. 
Now there’s a bird that looks pretty good 
to me.” 

“Where’s my tie pin?”’ 

“In the tie, Bunk, in the tie. What do 
you think of the way Muldoon is acting in 
New York?” 

““Somebody’s robbed me. Where’s my 
roll?” 

‘Look in your right-hand pants pocket— 
at the bottom. Have you been reading 
about this new French bantam?”’ 

““My shoes hurt my feet. Where’s my 
watch?” 

“‘Outside, Bunk,’ I said at last. ‘“‘Out- 
side and get a little air. You’ll feel better.” 
And catching him by the arm, I led him 
along, the way you'd lead a paralytic old 
lady. 

Well, we’d barely passed the entry when 
a little boy run up with an envelope in his 
hand. 

““Where’s Mr. Berry?”’ he asked. 

“This is Mr. Berry.” 

The kid held out the envelope, but Bunk 
was so excited it dropped from his fingers, 
and when I picked it up he said in a trembly 
voice, “Open it, Baldy. It’s from my little 
girl. Maybe she’s had an accident. Open 
it! Open it!”” I opened it. The note was 
written in one of these large expansive 
handwritings that are easy to read, but I 
had to go over it twice before I could be 
sure my eyes were seeing straight. And 
even then I didn’t believe it till I’d read it a 
third time. This is what it said: 


“Dear Mr. Berry: My husband thinks 
the ring you gave me is simply beautiful; 
but as he does not like to have me accept 
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such expensive presents from other gentle- 
men, I am keeping it much against his 
wishes; as also your other sweet little gift. 
I am sorry I cannot meet you this morning 
as arranged; but as my husband came last 
night to say he had returned from his busi- 
ness trip to Seattle, and that he is leaving 
for the East, I thought it wiser for me to 
go along with him. I am sending this from 
the train. 

“Thanking you again, Mr. Berry, for all 
your kindness and assuring you I will ever 
remember your many kindnesses, I remain 
as always, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ESTELLE COBURG.” 


“Ts she hurt much?” Bunk said, balanc- 
ing from one foot to the other. ‘“Is she 
hurt much?” 

“No,” I said; “‘not much.”’ 

“What was the accident?”’ 

“Domestic tragedy.””’ And I held the 
note up in front of his eyes. 

He read it. The next minute Bunk was 
out on the street, waving his arms as if he 
expected to see that little girl coming by in 
a taxi and was going to hold her up. And 
before he come limping back to the church 
I'd passed the reading matter to Shorty and 
Chick. 

Bunk dropped down on the steps, bury- 
ing his head in his hands. When he spoke 
you could hardly hear him; it was the same 
as if he was talking to himself. 

“That other sweet little gift,’’ he said; 
“it was the money to buy a car. She said 
she wanted a car.” 

‘She said she wanted a canoe,”’ Chick 
said like a man talking in hissleep. ‘‘I gave 
her enough to buy a good one.” 

“T hope to meet her husband sometime,” 
Shorty said between his teeth. “I signed 
my check for a radio outfit.”’ 

Nobody said anything else for a long 
while. Then Chick dropped down beside 
Bunk. 

“‘T was all wrong,” he said, ‘“‘all wrong. I 
wouldn’t have thought it, but I was all 
wrong. That little girl was no good.” 

Shorty let out a groan and dropped down 
on the other side of Bunk. 

“You said a mouthful, Chick. She was 
no good.” 

Bunk didn’t say nothing. Chick begun 
to sniffle. 

“Feeling the way I do now, Shorty, and 
being as she was no good, I can see you 
wasn’t to blame, Shorty.” 


“You wasn’t to blame either, Chick. I’m | 
sorry I ever said anything against you, | 


Chick.” 


“Same here, Shorty. The way I feel now, | 
Shorty, I'd just as soon fight you that | 


grudge fight as not.” 


“You said something, Chick. And to- | 
night after it’s over, how about going out to | 


Lunette Park in your car?”’ 
“Tt’s a bet, Shorty.” 


I never heard anything so pathetic in my | 


life. I come pretty near breaking down 
myself. 

Just then Bunk got up, ,and he looked 
old—old. 

“No,” Bunk said, “‘I’m all through, boys, 
and there’s nothing left for me. I got no 
more ambition and I’ll never handle an- 
other boxing show as long as I live.”” He 
brang his teeth together with a snap. 
“There’s just one more thing I’m gonna do 
in this life. I’m gonna folla her,’ Bunk 
said. “I’m gonna folla her and I’m gonna 
folla him to the ends of the earth. And 
when I catch ’em—well, when I catch ’em 
you'll be able to read about it in the Sun- 
day supplements.” 

And I wouldn’t have been surprised if 
Bunk had done it too—that is, if Chick and 
Shorty hadn’t got together right off and 
kidded him out of it. 

That grudge fight? It come off accord- 
ing to schedule and it put the Pearl City 
A. C. in right with everybody. You never 
saw anything so pretty in your life. And in 
the fourth round, when the sheriff stopped 
it, he said he didn’t object to having one 
boy killed in the ring, but he didn’t want to 
be responsible for a double murder. 
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-its 
healthy 
for the 
oungsters 
yiitousky 
flavored 
too-its 
daily use is 


SEN-SEN to sweeten 
and perfume 

the breath 

Delightful flavor, aromatic 


and fragrant. Valuable 
for singers and speakers. 


We’ll Pay You 


Money Every Week 


Each Thursday afternoon, as our boy 
salesman for The Saturday Evening Postand 
The Ladies Home Journal, you can earn a 
dollar or more in cash commissions. Besides, 


valuable PRIZES are offered for good work. 


These People Will 
Help You Earn It 


Your new selling job will be easy, for in 
your neighborhood (in U.S. A.), you’ll find 
dozens of people, already readers, who'll be 
glad to buy from you. Have you tried 


Mother and Dad Your School-teacher 
The Minister The Doctor 

Your Music-teacher Your Grocer 
Business Men The Dressmaker 


Many other money-partners, too; you see them 
every day. To learn how easy itis TO START: 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div., 
814 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please help me start on your money offer: 
Name 
SECC 


Cry 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


45% COMMISSION 


Paid Daily. Take orders—part or full time. Big money. 
Best popular priced line in the U.S. Send for information 
and Beautiful $10.00 Free Sample Book. Hobbs & 
Sutphen, 27 E. Adams St., Chicago. Estab. 30 years. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


500 women and men who want to earn extra money for 
Christmas. Write us today. 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, Inc., Dept. K, Corry, Pa. 
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These Better Pl: ups 


-at anew lowprice 


Hemco Twin-Lite 


The most popular plural 
plug in the world. Provides 
an extra outlet for appli- 
ances fromany socket. Com- 
pact to fit under small 
shades. Light in weight. 
Heatproof, shockproof, 
moistureproof. Does not 
mar or crush if dropped. 


remember the name 


Hemco Plural Plug sales have steadily 
led all others—in spite of their higher price. 
It cost money to put the best of materials 
and workmanship into Hemco Plugs, but 
most people realized that this quality was 
worth demanding, and worth paying for. 


HEMCOTWIN-LITE—Double 
outlet plug. Highcapacity.Small 
size and properly designed to fit 
under shades. Lasts a lifetime. 
Formerly sold at 75c—Now60c. 


Now Hemco can return the favor. This 
popularity—sales running in seven figures 
—has brought down manufacturing costs 
and the saving is being passed along to you 
people who have made it possible. 


HEMCO TRIP-LITE—The 
three outlet plug. Outlets spe- 
cially threaded to take standard 
screw or clamp type shade hold- 
er. Formerly sold at $1.10— 
oie $1.00. 


Any Hemco Plug now costs you less 
than many which are not even its equal. 
Hemco Plugs are moulded in one piece of 
glossy black Bakelite. They are shockproof, 
heatproof, moistureproof, and do not mar or 
crush if dropped. They are light in weight 
and of convenient small size. You can get 
just the model Hemco Plug you require at 
any store selling electrical goods—carried 
by more than twenty thousand dealers. 


The orange and black box and the name 
HEMCO identify the genuine. 


Guaranteed by 


HEMCO TACH-LITE—The 
side outlet plug. Allows lamp to 
be usedin vertical position. Out- 
lets, as shown, threaded to take 
any standard screw or clamp 
type shade holder. Formerly 
sold at 75c—Now 60c. 


is 


is ose 


al 


George Richards & Company 
557 West Monroe Street - 


EMCO 


ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES 
FOR EVERYBODY — 


Chicago 


HEMCO TEE-PRONG—The 
plug for flush (wall) receptacles. 
Provides two slotted outlets to 
take any standard parallel blade 
attachment caps. Very small 
size—neatand unobtrusive. Sold 
everywhere at 50c. 

VV WY 
HEMCO TEE-LITE—Similar 
in design to the Hemco Tee- 
Prong, except that standard 
screw shell outlets are provided 
instead of slots. Takes any 
standard attachment plugs. 
Formerly sold at 75c—Now60c. 
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grew excited about the idea that the crim- 
inal was ‘“‘not a bad man, but only a sick 
man.”’ That was great good news, until we 
began to examine those who were not crim- 
inals—for instance, the men in our war 
draft. Then we found about the same 
proportion of sick men. Indeed, let us look 
the facts in the face—let us realize that it 
is mostly the stupidest of criminals who 
are found in our penitentiaries, and the 
higher-intelligence groups are not on the 
data cards. 

Let us realize that in some reformatories 
the intelligence and health isa little better, 
if anything, than those of the public-school 
group of the same age and locality. Cer- 
tainly, if Ed X. is a criminal because he is 
“mentally sick,’ I would like to have all 
the policemen in any city where I lived as 
“‘sick’’ as he. 

Ed knows that himself. He says, ‘‘The 
criminal-court building these days is full of 
defendants who want to prove they are 
nuts. I only wish I could sit in at a poker 
game with some of these doctors and 
parole-board members.” 

Ed remembers his first arrest and ar- 
raignment. 

“Of course, you may think I’m handing 
you the apple sauce,” he says. ‘‘It’s old 
stuff. And what’s the use of talking about 
it? But when I was sentenced to the re- 
formatory—that was when I got mine!”’ 

He stared far away. ‘‘How?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, you know. You know all about it— 
you’ve been asking about it. If you talk 
to the birds in the penitentiaries they’ll 
tell you—they’re graduates. The kick isn’t 
about the way a guy is treated. Some of 
’em may kick on that. But I don’t— 
what happens? Listen—a kid goes there 
and the minute the older ones get a chance 
at him they say, ‘Hello, here’s mamma’s 
boy! What did you do, kid?’ And he says, 
‘I ran away from school,’ or ‘I worked a 
slot machine with a hat pin,’ or ‘I stole 
from a quarter gas meter.’ And then the 
others say, ‘The next time why don’t you 
get sent up for something? Listen to Jimmy 
here! He used to rob grocery stores—and 
he had a swell girl—a girl nearly twenty- 
five—listen—tell him, Jimmy.’”’ 


Four Theories of Punishment 


I judged that Ed X. thought that the re- 
form school might take down its sign and 
put up a sign marked crime school. It is 
the old story. Most of the criminals who 
present sob stuff to parole boards and prison 
associations emphasize the fact that the 
state itself furnished them with the basis 
for their long criminal records. And there 
is foundation for this ever-present story. 
A great deal of good work has been done in 
classifying and separating the prisoners by 
ages and degrees of badness, and by capac- 
ity to reform. A great deal more has been 
done by juvenile courts in conducting re- 
form on the sunny outside of the reform 
school. A great deal will be done in voca- 
tional training and placing graduates of the 
reform school in definite jobs. 

When Ed X. was paroled out of the re- 
formatory two years later, the parole was 
given for good behavior. I cannot find that 
there was any real investigation made of who 
petitioned for Ed’s parole, or what exactly 
was to become of Ed after he went back to 
plunge below the surface in the great city. 

Brevity is Ed’s virtue. He said of the 
whole transaction, ‘‘A dirty deal.” 

I said, ‘You think so? How would you 
change it?” 

He examined his finger nails and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Tt might have been a dirty deal so far 
as you were concerned,’’ I said. ‘‘But how 
do you count? Of course, they didn’t set 
you going straight, but what of that? 
You’re only one. You got yours for) the 
sake of the rest of the boys and girls—say 
those on F Street. When they sent you up for 
shaking out a gas meter, that stopped the 
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others from shaking out a gas 
breaking into a coal hole or a 

““That’sso,” hereplied. “I never} 
of that, but it’s so.” te 

I explained to him the four thet 
punishment—first, that society was 
revenge; second, that it sought 
criminal where he would do no 
age; third, that it was trying 
criminal where it could educate ; 
him; fourth, that it was punishing 
ers in order to deter others 
doing. ' 

“The last is the most importat 
said metallicly and without ail 
hesitation. | 

“Tt hasn’t stopped you,” I 

“Tt would if it knew its i 
replied. “I never do anything I { 
can’t get away with. I’m out on bail 
ain’t I? Everybody will do wh 
think they can get away with.” Th 
his point of view. : 

I said, ‘‘ Will they?” 


for two years now,” 
“Why?” 

He blushed—‘‘Oh! I don’t 
been making good money,” hes 
besides fg 

“Well?” I inquired. 


Temperamental Crooks 


But he was not ready to tell | 
Often he was frankly unwilling 
questions. “If I don’t want 
anything, I’ll say so,’’ he assert 
I talk I won’t hand out anyth 
I got over that. They all do it. 
me sick.” P 

They paroled him out of ther 
He went to an address another | 
him. 

It was a garage where the 
and fast cars and ask no q 
vided the rental is high enough. - 
car has become as much a factor | 
ican crime as the gun. ‘The ma 
Ed X. calls the two taken toget 

This garage job was his ini 
organized crime. The gang, 0) 
garage was one facility, had n 
ties. It had its connection with 
ticians; with a certain lawyer’s 
correspondents in other cities. 
was a part of an elaborate fence. 
a receiver, transporter, salesman 
tributor of stolen merchandise. 

“What kind of a business did the 
I asked. r 

“TI guess I don’t know,” replied 

There are certain criminals wh 
distaste for organization, just as t 
certain individualists who find ther 
in our business world with a tempera 
unfitness to get in line. Hd was one. 
a born individualist. So many ¢ 
are intense individualists and as t& 
mental as prima donnas, that 
illicit industry we have ever kno 
bootlegging industry—has trouble 
ing workers who, as one captain of 
dustry told me, are fit to seek prom 
a big, serious job as it is now deve 
because they can’t see what a big. 
in store for them. aes 

Ed X. left the garage. He becam 
hop. When he had time off he playe 
He belonged to a Clover a i 


Home Club, which means that | 
entry to places open all night whi 
could play cards, roll dice and havé 
sonal mail address. Inasmuch as 
the better sort of gentlemen crimina 
been bell hops in cheap hotels, or ta 
ers and have belonged to pool pla, 
quiet clubs, Ed’s experience Was | 
Even the intense individualist has’ 
his hangout. Sometimes the hang 
proaches the nature of a business 
A crook who does not have a con 

(Continued on Page 18 
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-off joint,” as many of the cen- 
of a crime ring are called, must 
igout where there are shelter, 
iddress, a meeting place, recrea- 
er—something more than a hall 
im furnish. The hangout is a 
is also an office. 

th crime Ed X. committed dur- 
od he does not tell. Why should 
reason to believe that he learned 
n violence, physical injuries and 
with a philosophic or, perhaps, 


is a hireling in labor disputes. 
Ed was typical. The conflicts 
‘iker and strike breaker create a 
+ hirelings who can be deputed 
violence, to intimidate, or to 
other side. I have known too 
e breakers not to know the na- 
ir recruits and the education 
| utter insensibility to violence. 
‘wn, on the other hand, the gun- 
vho is hired by the strikers’ side 
ie scabs and terrify employers. 
> acceptance, with a calm spirit, 
snot along road. The same man 
p in the middle of the night to 
sring terrier to a veterinary may 
nslaughter without the nausea 
o others trained differently may 


graphically of the killing of 
ore of his own crowd. 
‘orst of it was that it was all 
ing,” he says. ‘‘ We’d been on an 
dss the bridge. It was no go—so 
jack, and we were standing in 
that same pie-and-coffee place 
\dicks got me the night you was 
And there was words. Not over 
/over money, not over a double 
iything you might expect—just 
ike, who is a Wop, got Jimmy’s 
Jimmy kidded Mike about the 
ished his hair. 
‘aid, ‘Take that back.’ 


| two evenings later when Mike 
| again, and when Jimmy came 
‘home Mike says to him, ‘Are 
to take back what you said?’ 
mmy says ‘No,’ and Mike says, 
going to bore you.’ 

mmy says, ‘If you’re lookin’ for 
ll see you when I’ve got my gat.’ 
like says, ‘I’ll see you now.’ And 
is gun and Jimmy throws up his 
says ‘Don’t!’ Bango! 

vyhen the cops came and asked 
10 did it he says, ‘None of your 
And he flopped before they got 
the hospital.’ 


A Waste of Time 


d X. was nineteen he, too, was in 
i hospital, full of gunshot wounds. 
2 record discloses that he refused 
‘his assailant. 

eported as saying when he had 
of the ether, ‘‘ You want to know 
ed on me? Well, I’ll tell you. It 
wayman. I’d been out to Blank’s 
e. He’s a friend of mine. And I 
ng back because I was playing 
I missed the last car. A stranger 
) to me and says, ‘Stick ’em up!’ 
lloped him and he had an auto- 
id that’s that.” 

ry is not unusual. The number of 
insolyed by the police is in some 
ecounted for by the gang killings, 
g or other ring wars, the so-called 
lb-outs,”” when no complainant 
ind and no witnesses. 

ame year Kd appeared again in a 
ith a bullet wound in the thigh. 
2 believe it was inflicted in a bat- 
n four holdup men and a motor- 
far end of one of the drives in the 
system. The blood poisoning 
ut of the draft for the American 
the war. He is not at all sorry. 
is friends who went overseas re- 
French as ungrateful and the 
"a waste of time, because it “got 
ything.” Ed is a consistent cynic. 


vind, by serving on one side or” 
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The illness not only kept Ed out of the 
draft but it brought him down to dire need 
for money. He is apologetic about having 
been caught in an attempt to steal from 
freight cars. He says he would not have en- 
gaged in the venture had it not been that a 
friend, who had just been paroled from the 
state penitentiary, was also broke and 
needed money for a sick sister. I accept 
this with a grain of salt, but it may be true. 

“Oh, it was a washout,” says Hd X. ‘‘We 
had a truck backed up and we were passing 
the boxes when ‘the railroad detectives 
came out of an empty car. There was both 
of us—paroled too. I had no friends in the 
city-hall crowd and not even one of the 
lawyers who was right. The lawyer I got 
pulled it out for a few months, but the ex- 
press companies, the banks and the rail- 
roads keep after the case and I got my six 
years at W——. Of course that meant 
three.”’ 

“Were they bad?” 

“Not so bad,” he replied. “A waste of 
time. It’s a regular and sober life. I gained 
fifteen pounds and never felt better. They 
have books and movies and courses of edu- 
cation and stage shows and a good dentist 
and a doctor. The only thing to worry 
about is when there isn’t any work. And 
most of the men are dummies. There are 
very few regular fellers. Do you know that 
some men get the institution habit? They’d 
about as soon be in as out. But not me! 
I'll take my freedom.” 


Paroled Prisoners 


On the whole this is the typical attitude. 
Prison reform has brought much abolition 
of hideous brutality, new public conscience 
has substituted methods attempting to cure 
the criminal, to give him individual study 
and restore him to law-abiding habits if 
possible. The parole system and the inde- 
terminate sentence are supposed to pass 
those who are cured back to society. As 
Ed X. knows very well, this may work as to 
those whose crimes are crimes of impulse or 
accident; but after the formative period is 


over—and most of the formative period is. 


over when heredity sets in—the degenerate 
may be aged into inactivity like an extinct 
volcano, or the professional crook aged into 
inactivity, but while youth remains the 
reformation is slight indeed. The records 
of police departments show that from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent of convictions are re- 
peaters, and the number of paroled prisoners 
still young enough to seek any kind of self- 
expression, who break their parole or who 
merely wait until the parole has run out to 
commit another crime, is convincingly 
large. To create the supposed cures, it is 
necessary to change punishment into an 
elaborate benevolence, and then penal in- 
stitutions are no longer terrible to the 
crook. Ed’s attitude is the usual attitude. 

I said to him, ‘‘Suppose a boy of eighteen 
asked you, if he got caught holding up a 
cashier and had to take five years, whether 
these five years or say three years in actual 
time, would be bad—what would you an- 
swer?”’ 

“T’d answer that they would be hell.” 

“Because that’s the truth?” 

“No. But I’d want to stop the boy from 
holding up the cash register.” 

Ed X. senses the truth about our penal 
situation. We have not yet invented a 
method of so-called punishment which can 
cover the convicted man with benefits 
physical, mental and moral, and yet is so 
disagreeable that it will deter others from 
becoming recruits in lawlessness and crime. 
Our prison reform, perhaps, has made bet- 
ter criminals; it certainly has made more 
of them. 

Iam morally certain that Ed, upon leay- 
ing the penitentiary, at once broke his 
parole again. The detective bureau is 


quite sure that he participated in a jewelry- | 


store robbery where one of the store clerks 
was killed. The affair was outside their 
jurisdiction, and there being so little prac- 
tical codperation between the police forces 
in different states and cities there was no 
sufficient machinery to put together the 
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\KE LINING 


f Tested for twenty years—the 
original asbestos lining—the stand- 
ard with which other linings are 
compared. Cannot burn—it is woven 
asbestos and brass wire and treated 
throughout. Will not slip when wet— it 
contains no rubber. It is solidly made of 
first-class materials. STOPS your car when 
you want it to and lasts a long time. 


‘ BRAKE SERVICE 


In every neighborhood there is a Raybestos 
Brake Service Station. Here, High Speed 
Raybestos Brake Relining Equipment, elec- 
trically driven, is used to drill and counter- 
sink the lining so that Raybestos Tubular 
Brass Rivets can be sunk below the sur- 
face, which means longer brake life and 
better brakes. 


BRAKE SAFETY 


“Raybestos Safety” is the effective combi- 
nation of Silver Edge Raybestos correctly 
\ applied to the brake bands. There is no 
i reason for risking life when Raybestos 
Service Stations are ready to serve you. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Send this Coupon for name of nearest 
station 
The Canadian Raybestos 
Co.,, Ltd, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
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Don’t hack 
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the board in two— 
Cut it and go ahead 


| bee US take a look at 
your saw—remember- 
ing that you bought it to 
cut clean and true, fast 
and easy. Does it? 


That is the test for your 
saw—how it cuts! 


Do you have to hack the 
board in two? 


Does your saw bind or 
chatter or run hard and 
heavy? 


Must you strain to make 
your saw cut to the line? 


Does an ordinary job of 
sawing tire you out? 


If so,—you are paying a 
big price for a poor saw: 
many times the price of a 
good saw. 

A good saw cuts clean, 
true and fast in the hands 
of any man. That is the 


kind of a saw made by 
Henry Disston when he 
founded the greatest saw 
works in all history. 


Three generations of 
carpenters have used the 
saw Disston originated— 


Until, today, the world 
over, “The Saw Most Car- 
penters Use”’ is the Disston! 


Disston steel gives the 
carpenter—or any man—a 
saw that takes and holds a 
keen edge Disston 
balance, a saw that works 
with a man like a part of 
himself . Disston ta- 
per, a blade with perfect 
clearance in the work. 


Forty, fifty, sixty years it 
serves the man who owns it. 


Your hardware dealer 
will tell you the economy 
of buying a Disston Saw. 


Henry Dissron & Sons, [nc., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


The man whose 
muscles are not 
trained and hard- 
ened to the use of 
a saw is the very 
man most in need 
of a good saw. 


Disston Workmanship 
Perfected the 
Band Saw, too. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work 
you are doing, in 
wood, metal, stone, 
ivory, rubber, leath- 
er, cloth, fibre or 
other material. We 
will tell you how to 
saw it better and 
easier. Disston is- 
sues many books to 
aid saw users. 


evidence against him. This again is typical. 
Ed was absent from the city. One of his 
closest pals was caught and was convicted 
of robbery, because he agreed to plead 
guilty if the murder and manslaughter 
charges were not pressed. And that again 
is typical of our crime: Our criminal law is 
an eternal compromise. 

Whether Ed has ever killed, I cannot 
say. It is certain that he acquired a wide- 
spread reputation as a killer in the sense 
that he was skilled in gun-battling, in agil- 
ity, in deadly violence, in cool, calm willing- 
ness. Indeed, it was this which finally lifted 
him out of the class of common gangsters 
and gunmen. What he did between the day 
he was released from the penitentiary and 
his present troubled but prosperous state, 
is Ed’s own business. Old charges—rob- 
bery with a dangerous weapon and break- 
ing parole—still hang against him; but he 
is now, I believe, quite out of the profession 
of first-hand crime. 

He has entered the profession of body- 
guard. He is not engaged in guarding the 
safety of law-abiding citizens against black- 
mailers, or hold-up men, or those seeking 
personal or class vengeance. Not Ed. It 
would not pay. And Ed is no fifty or 
seventy-five dollar a week man. There- 
fore, his clients are lawbreakers of sorts. 
They are big gamblers, big bootleggers, big 
confidence men, big blackmailers—any and 
all of those who are threatened, either be- 
cause of some civil war in the world of 
crime, or because they must at times carry 
large fortunes about with them. 

Among such men and women Ed X. has 
a reputation for being honest—for being 
straight. . 

Of this reputation he is proud. He tells 
of guarding a famous gambler who went 
into Chicago a year or two ago and finally 
lost a quarter of a million dollars. 

“‘T have seen nights when we would go 
back to our hotel with a hundred thousand 
and more in the good old steel engravings 
of Uncle Sam,” says he. ‘‘Of course, some 
of my old friends came to me and said, ‘Ed, 
it’s a crime to let this opportunity pass. 
We can come along and put one bullet in 
your sleeve and you go down. That clears 
you. And we'll go fifty-fifty with you.’ 
And I says to them, ‘Try that and rest in 
peace.’”’ 

A beautiful girl made three hundred 
thousand dollars in four months in her salon 
running a crap game. Ed X. was her body- 
guard. When we arrested Ed X., so he tells 
me, he was carrying his weapon because it 
was a part of his daily necessity. He was 
a partner in another gambling game run- 
ning constantly in another well-known com- 
mercial hotel. 


At the Station House 


His profits for the month of March were 
over five thousand dollars including various 
services he was rendering a particular cor- 
ner of the bootleg ring. Ed X. is becoming 
a man of some importance. 

Let us see how the law deals with this 
man. Remember that he has a steady crim- 
inal record; that he has been a menace, a 
fearful example to all the younger boys 
who have had contact with him; that he 
has turned aside from crimes of violence 
only to associate himself with a group of 
organized, wealthy lawbreakers much more 
menacing than most criminals who defy 
the law while committing a crime. 

And why more menacing? Because they 
defeat the law after the crime is committed. 
Because they and their ilk are able to make 
the law—an institution—a process—a thing 
for criminals to sneer at and ridicule. 

Ed X. has furnished me not only with 
the typical history of reasonably successful 
lawbreaking but also with a typical case of 
unsuccessful law enforcement. 

When we arrived at the station house 
that night of his arrest—the prisoner, wait- 
ing for the lieutenant in charge to come out 
to the desk, put his new straw hat down on 
a table and then sat up beside it, swinging 
his feet nonchalantly. If he had the slight- 
est emotion in contemplating another term 
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at the penitentiary he gave no 9 
sign of it. His gray eyes were calm 
looked about at the desk, the walls, 
nouncement of some charity driy 
finally at the clock. It was one-fort) 
eyes narrowed slightly. He scowled 
tated and then smiled again. His dg 
might have been that of an hones 
who had come to register. I could, 
frain from contrasting him with } 
tectives who had arrested him, | 
they were natural, alert and att 
young men; but on the whole he} 
distinction than they. He was | 
contained; and of the lot, he wast] 
one who might be mistaken for a w 
gaged in the imaginative arts. Tt 
as I watched him, how easy it would 
me to make that human mistake g 
mon among the unsophisticated 
positions of judges, attorneys, s 
ers, prison reformers and parole-boa 
cials, are susceptible to the criminal 
slow-music story or at other times di 
instinctively, a sympathy for som 
likable and appealing personality, — 


The Mask of Nonchalane 


I once heard a detective expre 
truth. He said, ‘‘They are like som 
For months you like ’em. They m 
your hand. Or you may just like ¢ 
rub ’em behind the ears. And then 
that kind of a dog, it flies at you in: 
just as it did before and buries fe 
your wrist.” . 

I have never seen real viciousness' 
face but once. That was when, befor 
ing him, the detectives took his 
prints. As one of them seized finge 
finger of Ed’s lean hands and rolle 
black-dabbed tips onto the record 
the indignity to the prisoner’s pride 
all that intense individualism whi 
dominated his life. He grew taut fre 
to foot. Behind the pale mask ofn 
lance I could see the fires of anger an 

He returned to the desk in the 
room just as calm and taciturn a 
I can imagine that he can go for day 
out uttering a word. I have seen th 
contempt for a chatterer pass ove 
face that one might expect to see 
the eyes of some great and silent lea 
the city there is one judge who alwe 
monizes from the bench. Ed’s onl 
ment on him was ‘‘ He talks too mu 

When Ed was interrogated by tl 
tenant he gave his answers in a low 
tone. The procedure had the same! 
of-fact flavor of a passport examinat 

“Bail fixed at two thousand di 
said the lieutenant after a whisper 
versation with the detective who hai 
the arrest. Ed’s expression was asf 
as ever. 

“Tf I’m going upstairs to the cel 
said, ‘‘I’d like a package of cigarett 

“Sure thing,” replied the officer’ 
sleeves who has charge of the de 
prisoners. 

We climbed the stairs with Ed 2 
turnkey. It was a nonchalant j¢ 
One felt that a principal of a high 
was about to show a distinguished 
the recitation rooms or the labora 
physics. This impression was emp 
when Ed X. looked from side to sid 
passed down the corridor of cells. 1 
of these cells there were faces. Th 
peered out at us leeringly. Ed didn 
at them. : 

He said merely, “Pretty clean.” 

“Good night,” said the detective. 

“Oh, good night,” Ed exclaimed, 
exclaims when the existence of som! 
portant personality has been forgot 

“Don’t forget his cigarettes, offic 

“Thanks,” said Ed. 

The locks made an emphatic click 
Then as we started to go I turned ba 
had sat down and had buried his fac 
hands. That was not a picture of § 
His audience gone, Ed was present 
drama of life only to himself. 
would have said that it was a dr 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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learned later something of what 
beating his spirit down. 

pped to speak to a weasel-faced 
nt-store thief—a man approach- 
undersized, wrinkled, the fea- 
the right and left side of his face 
ferent. He continually patted a 
f long red hair plastered across a 
-on his absurdly small skull. Here 
se indeed; here was the stunted, 
character—incorrigible—a con- 
fender who had spent most of his 
in jail. He greeted us with a silly, 
inand that frank, straightforward, 
n-the-eye look, so painfully evi- 
‘tose who have discovered that the 
‘ankind is so interested in reading 
racters. The inspector whispered 
per-shoplifter. The latter tried to 
vn the corridor between the gray- 
bars. “You don’t say!” he ex- 
“Gunman? Well, well.” 

zht have been craning his neck to 
jwistful wonder a candidate for the 
sy. The criminal world has its 
‘distinction in brain and fiber like 
r world. 

well,” said the contemptible crea- 
ne, “he'll be taken care of—don’t 
Ws “taken care of.” The mysteri- 
on the whole effective, machinery 
i regular had already been set in 
One of the astonishments which 
me when I began investigating 
America was the impression which 
ive, organized, practiced methods 
ing ahead of the law makes upon 
ficers. The detective who spends 
zetting a wanted man, charged with 
rime, often has months of oppor- 
0 watch the evasions, and ponder 
é mysterious twists and turns by 
1e law is tired out, baffled, beaten 
sculated. We are used to thinking 
rrest as the crisis of law enforce- 


ymeone has compared the arrest to 
ing of a draft summons on a re- 
and death-fearing slacker. To this 
a-friend said, “‘Never mind, Clar- 
u have two chances even now. The 
y end and you may not have to 
ut if you do, you have two chances. 
y not be called overseas, but if you 
have two chances. You may not 
to the front, but if you are, you 
ifty-fifty chance because you may 
ve to fight. And even if you fight 
ean even bet because you may not 
ded. And even if you’re wounded 
two chances; you may not die. 
n if you die you’ve got one chance 
vo, Clarence.” 


e Great Sieve of the Law 


rofessional criminal in America so 
his chances with the law. It is re- 
e, but it is true. The poor devil 
utside the organization or without 
r brains may be sent through with 
le promptness. But the real crim- 
VS apprehension and arrest as only 
of the first trick in a long card game. 
nes next—habeas corpus. Delay, 
elay—a sentimental jury or a cor- 
ryman—change of venue—delay. 
appearance of material witnesses. 
ortunity to trade with the district 
yon the plea. A technical slip in 
etment. Appeal—delay. The sure- 
h which an old case becomes cold 
hen the public has forgotten the 
\ light sentence or even a suspended 
2. A chance in good behavior. The 
ntal parole board which remembers 
lightened”’ new attitude regarding 
Iner’s rehabilitation as the end and 
unishment, the parole board which 
0 the old mother, the weeping wife, 
faced relatives and the social work- 
seldom hears the other side—the 
the prosecuting attorney or the 
And finally the penitentiary which 
his friends call ‘“‘not so bad.’ This 
picture of the great sieve which 
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tempts new recruits to lawbreaking because 
they have learned to believe in the escape 
from punishment. i 

Most of this is not present in the more 
effective law-enforcement systems of other 
lands. 

But Ed was in America—efficient Amer- 
ica—America which dotes on organization. 
So as we left the station house bent on an- 
other raid on another gunman’s hangout 
a polished, high-priced, high-powered car 
swung up to the curb; Ed’s organization 
had begun to tick! 

“Who’s the big fellow?” asked one of the 
police. 

“Tt’s Blank,” said another. ‘‘He has 
done time in New York State—the con 
man.” 

““What’s he doing here?” 

“Probably here for Ed X.” 

This was a fact. At one in the morning 
the gang had received the fire alarm. Ed X. 
was in. The telephones were busy. One of 
the famous attorneys—veteran defender of 
crooks—adroit, of wide acquaintance, had 
been called out of his bed and consulted. 
Blank had been found at a card game up- 
town. No doubt he had rubbed his jowls, 
thought awhile and telephoned to a pros- 
perous bootlegger. 


Bail Reduced 


“Ed will go before the judge tomorrow 
morning at ten. There’s probably a big bail. 
Let’s make a try to reduce it. What can 
you do?” 

“Nothing to speak of.” 

“T get you!” 

No doubt, some such conversation over, 
Blank jumped into a touring car and went 
to a professional bondsman. The latter was 
out. At any rate Blank telephoned one of 
the bonding companies—a new one—the 
right crowd to do business with. Exactly 
one hour and ten minutes after Ed X. had 
entered the detention corridor, the turnkey 
officer unlocked his cell and.Ed went out 
and climbed into-the high-powered car of 
Blank. At this stage the state for all prac- 
tical purposes had sold Ed his liberty for 
$2000. Ed has won more than $2000 in one 
night of partnership in a crooked crap game. 
The night had now swallowed him. 

Nevertheless, $2000 is $2000. Ed X. ap- 
peared in court at ten. With him was a 
young attorney from the great office we 
may call Doge and Roge, which has done 
ring work for years until they know more 
law than judges, and more tricks of prac- 
tice than the district attorneys, and more 
of the loopholes than all the forces of law 
and order put together. 

Ed X. and this attorney were beckoned 
near the judge’s bench. The judge, elected 
as a magistrate for several successive terms, 
likes his job. Heis not a dishonest man. He 
is a human man. He was elected by votes 
and it is difficult not to think of votes. 
While ruffling papers on his desk he looks 
out from under brushy eyelids and sees 
Blank sitting in the spectators’ seats with 
the son of a state senator. 

“Tf it pleases Your Honor,” whines the 
young attorney, ‘‘this prisoner has ex- 
cessive bail. It is a hardship for him to fur- 
nish $2000 of bail. Indeed, it will prevent 
him from giving bail. He will be deprived 
of earning a living if he has to wait in the 
city lockup, and dependent relatives will 
suffer.” 

He speaks in a low voice. The judge 
knows, or could know, that Ed has not 
earned a penny for years not derived from 
lawbreaking or from being a parasite on 
lawbreakers. The judge, unless he is a fool, 
knows that men out on bail are usually 
under financial pressure to commit other 
crimes. The judge knows, if he has read 
much, that in other countries bail is not, as 
here, one of the great holes in law enforce- 
ment. 

“Bail reduced to one thousand,” he says 
in a low voice, and the state, which started 
to punish Ed X. and prevent a lesson to 
youth that crime goes unpunished, has been 
traded down 50 per cent in its hold on Ed. 
Blank and the bootlegger, the willing gang 
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Build for 
tomorrow and use 


Sargent Hardware 


“SUCH a pleasant, friendly home,”’ people say. It 
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of the old neighborhood, the brains and 
organization of the ring, and all their as- 
sociates and hirelings, have begun to func- 
ion. 

Eid’s case went over to a district attor- 
ney’s office already three hundred and 
eighty-nine cases behind on its felony 
prosecutions. In three weeks, after Ed had 
been working at the crap game and had 
bought a new gun and been walking around 
as a potential killer, the case was sent over 
to Judge A.’s court, and appeared on the 
calendar. All the county judges are busy 
with liquor cases. 

The case of Ed X. could not be called for 

forty-five days. I do not know all that Ed 
did in those forty-five days. One of the de- 
tectives says that Ed went into another 
state on a big warehouse robbery which had 
been planned for six months by a big pay- 
off joint. I do not believe that. 
. When Ed’s case was called, a young at- 
torney from Doge and Roge said that Mr. 
Doge was obliged to appear that morning 
as attorney in another case. He was trying 
this long case in Part II with experts on 
emotional instability testifying. A post- 
ponement of Ed’s case was “‘requested.’”’ It 
was in effect a demand. 

The next time Ed’s case was called, three 
more weeks had elapsed. The detective 
who had arrested him said to me, “‘Oh, I’m 
getting tired of this. I’d like to drop it. 
I drag myself here, juries are prepared, the 
assistant prosecuting attorney is prepared. 
This sort of thing costs the public a whale 
of a lot of money.” 

There was a good deal in this remark. A 
young attorney from Doge and Roge pre- 
sented affidavits from two doctors that 
Ed X. was too ill to appear in court! The 
angry detective went up to call on the doc- 
tors. He reports that they are suave gen- 
tlemen in partnership. 


ct 


Forfeited Bail 


At this stage I was obliged to go away 
across the country... When I returned, I 
asked the detective who made the arrest if 
Ed X. had come to trial. 

He said wearily, ‘‘ Certainly not. Judge A. 
went away sick. He is an old man and he 
won’t be elected again. He’s good natured 
and easy. I think Doge, the lawyer, was 
going to take a chance of trying the case 
before him. But now Judge B. is sitting. 
He’sa tougher proposition. So Doge asked 
for another delay and there was some wan- 
gling and Judge B. got sore. He didn’t try 
the case, but he raised the bail to $5000. 
And there we are!” 

A week later the case of The State versus 
Edward X. was called. But Ed X. was 
not on hand. Luck was against him. Doge 
did not dare to try a tough judge. That 
judge ruffled some papers and growled 
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that the bond for $5000 was fo 
he signed a paper to that effect. 

This account is written long 
day, but inquiry fails to diselo 
state has as yet collected one p 
five thousand dollars. 

All this process must have b 
inconvenience to Ed. It mus 
him worry, annoyance and exp 
have interfered with his wor 
bodyguard of bootleggers and 
was unsympathetic of the s 
him. And it may have put him 
“wanted”’ list. 3 

I asked the detective, “Are yo, 
after him? You know where he g 
lives. Who is going to get Ed?” 

He looked at me sourly and said, “ 
body—but not me!” 


Why Ed May Go Stra 


Ed X. probably has gone on; 
think I know in what city I co 
Nobody will disturb him there. 
his limits Ed X. will try to go str 
so the boy who was standing 
when we arrested Ed. That boy peli 
that the law is a kind of a joke. Of com 
does! ~ 

And Ed X. may go straight, 
cause of Society with a big §S, 
with a big S, or Law with a big 
not go straight because of ref 
penitentiaries, individual co 
searchers or social workers. For 
has neither love nor fear. 

If Ed X. goes straight it will b 
a woman. Ed was married three 
She does know that Ed carries 
does know that he gambles and’ 
paid for being a bodyguard of di 
sons. But she does not know t 
ever served terms or ever ma’ 
would kill, with a calm gray 
little quirking smile, anyone 

“Light or dark?” I said to 

“A blonde,” he said, his face 
from its metallic mask. “Yeh, 
ain’t all—__—¥ 4 

How can I fail to feel wa 
this man whom I may never m 
face again? 

And yet if he came before 
tence, I would send him away 
years I could give him. And why 
hate. Not torehabilitate Ed X. 
him to society. That’s a joke. Iw 
ish him to the limit so that eve 
had looked at Ed as a hero m 
that there is a greater power 
that if they imitate Ed they will 
power—the power and authori 
state. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a s 
cles by Mr. Child. The next will appear 
issue. a 


with his back to the beseechers 
se or so. Then he turned. 

‘he said, “they hired the money, 
> ” 

s all. That completed his part 
rmance, but there and then the 
astute politician that he is, and 
the bulk of American opinion, 
opinion, stated the popular view 
y England phrase, flattened the 
.altruists and called it a day. 
one phase of the international 
ur politics, the problem of mak- 
‘sort of arrangement whereby 
7 “hired” by foreign countries 
spaid, funded, acknowledged or 
disposed of; and other phases 
> with disarmament, trade bal- 
Id securities, world courts and a 
ramifying, important and more 
‘essing international questions, 
iich are academic, some of which 
ind all of which are breeders of 
attifogging, partisan combat and 
ericanism. 

ally, there is the problem of taxa- 
the reduction thereof, which will 
zress into a bedlam before the 
ssion is completed, and will have 
affect on the congressional elec- 
26. In reality, taxation is of more 
1 a political way than any other 
is raised or may be raised. It is 


n, when we get down to the 
tals, is the deciding factor in all 
ons. His attitude on taxation 
Coolidge great strength in 1924. 
nous taxation imposed during the 
y of Mr. Wilson, regardless of the 
sof it, helped to give Mr. Harding 
million plurality of 1920. 

ar, these are governmental poli- 
issues; and although they have 
wmous influences on political 
md action, they are more or less 
r to the real presidential politics 
ping on, and especially the real 
in Party politics, which is the 
resting politics at present, be- 
Republican Party is in power and 
verful. Here and there, now and 
observe the spoor of the lads who 
she affairs of the dominant or- 
n. 


the Accent on the Third 


front page of the New York Times, 
independently Democratic, or 
tically independent, as the case 
here was recently, for no apparent 
ve that it was there, a long piece 
the third-term idea to Mr. Cool- 
4 most elaborate manner; and 
n there has been a constant suc- 
f regular, stand-pat, Old Guard 
1 bobbing up in various parts of 
ry and enunciating the same sen- 
So far as they are concerned, Mr. 
can have the third term if he 
A third term 
fore this question occurs to those 
) have knowledge of the processes 
erences of regular, stand-pat, Old 
atesmen: “ What’s the hurry?” 
Ul this rush to tie the third-term 
Mr. Coolidge? Why this intense 
s, early in 1925, to stencil him, 
im, even, with third-term senti- 
Why this cumulative emphasis on 
l-term aspect of it? Why, before 
n the White House for two years, 
r a few weeks after he began his 
tive term, with the next election so 
ie future as November, 1928, this 
o make it clear that if Mr. Coolidge 
other term that term will be his 
m? Why begin bruiting about the 
m phrase at this time? Why paste 
21 on the President now? Why put 
> third-term sixteen-sheet bills on 
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THE THIRD-TERM TOM- 
| TOMMERS 


| (Continued from Page 31) 


every political hoarding? Why make the 
matter the theme of political interviews 
and speeches? 

The Old Guard of the Republican Party 
do not like Mr. Coolidge, never have liked 
him and never will like him. They, at pres- 
ent, are compelled to submit to Mr. Cool- 
idge, just as they could not get away from 
nominating him, but they are casting about 
now to see if they can find some way of 
getting out from beneath the yoke in 1928. 
They started in the Congress during the 
latest session, but they did not get very 


far, save in some defeats of presidential | 


suggestions, and they got nowhere at all in 
undermining the President with the people. 
They will try again at the coming session 
of Congress. 

Meanwhile it is quite plausible that they 
have determined to do a little vacation 
propaganda in the way of tying up the 
third-term idea to the President. They 
know that a third presidential term, since 
Washington refused his, has been a power- 
ful fetish in American politics, and that a 
strong popular argument can be made 
against a third term, as such. In general, 
the people do not like the third-term idea. 
The refusal of it is more or less of an un- 
written law, a traditional and precedented 
practice in our politics. A great deal can 
be said against it. Hence, if thus early in 
the presidency of Mr. Coolidge the third- 
term idea can be implanted with the peo- 
ple, there may be a chance to use that as 
an argument against the renomination of 
Mr. Coolidge in 1928. 


Killing With Kindness 


Of course, they are skillful enough to get 
out their third-term propaganda without 
the antagonistic angle. They are not talk- 
ing in opposition to a third term for Mr. 
Coolidge. On the contrary. What they 
are doing is advertising the idea—the third- 
term idea—by emphasizing that feature in 
all their communications to the public, with 
the plan of making it apparent to the peo- 
ple that another term for Mr. Coolidge will 
be a third term. Their opposition to that 
third term, per se, will come later, if it ever 
comes at all. 

There is no other explanation for this 
constant harping on a third term for the 
President, which began before he had been 
two years in the White House. These Re- 
publican politicians who are so earnestly 
putting forth the eulogies of the President, 
who are saying that he undoubtedly can 
have his third term if he wants it, who seek 
opportunities to announce to the people 
that this great, grand and good man from 
New England is entitled to his third—al- 
ways his third—incumbency of the White 
House, are almost as averse, politically, to 
having Mr. Coolidge in the White House, 
from March, 1929, and for four years there- 
after, as they are to having a Democrat 
there. If you could get the real thought of 
some of them you would find that they are 
even more averse to Mr. Coolidge than to 
the right sort of Democrat. A lot of them 
will deny that, of course, but it happens to 
be the fact, none the less. And it looks now 
as if they cannot beat him by direction; they 
are craftily taking a fling at preparation for 
beating him, or trying to, by indirection. 

Thus, early as it is, and entirely in oppo- 
sition to the popular idea that the election 
of last year laid politics for a time, and es- 
pecially presidential politics, the campaign 
for 1928 is already on and active. It has 
three aspects. The first and dominant is 
Calvin Coolidge sitting on the top of his 
seven million plurality and calmly and crit- 
ically surveying the situation from that im- 
posing elevation. The second is several other 
eminent Republicans, supported and sus- 
tained by Old Guard fellows in some in- 
stances, by their own ambitions in others, 

and by quasi-political influences in still 
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others, walking around and round the ele- 
vation Mr. Coolidge surmounts, wondering 
whether it will be possible to pull him off or 
whether—a joyous prospect—he may fall 
off himself. The third is the busy salvage 
corps of the Democratic Party seeking to 
gather up the fragments in their individual 
baskets and for their individual benefits. 
Remnants must have some value. Other- 
wise there would not be so many junkmen. 
And the Democratic Party, after the last 
election, was all remnants, nothing but. 
Consequently, we observe several—two in 
particular—political junkmen, who, in the 
present instance, were largely responsible 
for the junking, moving about amid the 
wreckage, seeking to sort out and secure 
sufficient materials with which to make 


_some sort of vehicle for 1928. They are cau- 


tious and secretive about it, because the 
idea of being considered a candidate for a 
presidential nomination in 1928 so early as 


1925 is repulsive to their finer political in- 
stincts—almost as repulsive as the idea of ’ 
not being considered a candidate, but not _ 


quite. 

No one in authority has said that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is a candidate for the 
nomination in 1928, nor has anyone in 
authority said he is not. No announcement 
is necessary. The thing is self-evident. Mr. 
Coolidge served as President from August 2, 
1923, until March 4, 1925, as the successor 
of President Harding, and was elected in 
his own right by a plurality of seven million 
votes for the term beginning on that date 
and continuing four years. If Mr. Coolidge 
had narrowly squeezed through, the situa- 
tion might not have been so open-faced; 
but as he was indorsed for himself, and on 
his presidential record of the fifteen months 
that had elapsed between the time he be- 
came President and the day he was up for 
election by this enormous plurality, he just 
naturally became a candidate for 1928, re- 
gardless of any third-term fetish, or of any 
other circumstance whatsoever. 

That is what he is and has been ever since 
he was elected. It isn’t required of him to 
make a formal announcement. That need 
not come for three years yet. It isn’t essen- 
tial of him to consider himself a candidate, 
albeit he undoubtedly does. There he is, 
and he can’t help himself even if he desired 
to. 

Whether he will continue to be a candi- 
date depends on several things—luck 
mostly. And he has plenty of luck. Also, 
as has been said, he is a smart politician. 


Popular With the People 


It does not require any profound knowl- 
edge of politics to note what Mr. Coolidge is 
about in his capacity as the titular leader of 
his party. The procedure is obvious. His 
first concern is with the congressional elec- 
tions of 1926, and his strategy is to get the 
radical Republicans back under the old 
banner of regularity. If his party loses con- 
trol of Congress in 1926, a frightful crimp 
will be put in his 1928 plans, because 1926 
will be the first opportunity the people will 
have of either indorsing the President or 
condemning him for his first year and a half 
in the White House by virtue of that seven 
million warrant for occupancy the people 
gave him. Unless he is very careful and cir- 
cumspect he may get the dose that Harding 
got in 1922. But heisa careful and circum- 
spect person. : 

Inquiry about the country convinces me 
that the President is enormously popular 
with the people. He is stronger now than he 
ever has been. His economy and tax reduc- 
tion programs are a greater asset of popular 
regard than any President has had of late 
years, even Roosevelt. On the other and in- 
fluential hand, the President is not popular 
with his own party in Congress. Official 
Washington does not think much of him, 
and there is an assiduous cultivation of that 
idea out among the people by presidential 
publicity agencies, because the President 
knows—what Washington will never own+ 
that Washington disregard is not a liability 
with the public, and is a distinct source of 
strength. 


What the President is tryin: 
shown by what he is doing, ig ; 
tate the Republican Party and 
it with the radicals who have b 
fast and loose with that part 
campaign of 1912, when Roose 
up the back and thereby made 
President. Witness his recent 
Northwest. The Northwest is 
Republican radicalism, and 
went there, making that his 
out into the country, to do wh 
toward getting the Northwest 
line. 

He spoke to the Norsemen 
things. The speech was the sp 
congratulator, but the visit was 1 
the conciliator. There are to 
portant senatorial elections 
1926, important in the sense o 
the Republican majority in ¢ 
and that—and the spreading of 
favorable impression by comp 
gestion and the personal equatio 
object of the meeting. 


Aspiring Republicar 


The President and his close f 
been working along these lines | 
Cleveland convention in 1924, 
was nominated. A preliminary a 
house cleaning was done at Clevel 
results of it were favorable for 
being, but the reaction in Washi 
not so good. The Old Guard of 
lican Party are set in their ways a 
have things as they were. They d 
kindly to house cleaning. 
President got very little out of the 
at its last session in the way of sup 
considerable in the way of rebu 
Guard held the momentary 
when Congress adjourned; but 
the Northwest showed them that 
they are able to do in Washington 
not able to do much outside in 
depressing the popular esteem i 
President is held. But they ar 
They keep trying. ; 

It is as plain as if he -had wri 
sage about it that the President, 
tends to reunite the Republican 1] 
a homogeneous Coolidge whole, 
gress playing offside if it likes; an 
this done, if it can be done, that k 
to use that party for whatever 
purposes seem desirable in the fu 
politics is repressed, secretive, bu 
He put his political heart out on 
when he accepted that Minneso’ 
tion, of all the hundreds of invitati 
him to go to various parts of the ¢ 
but usually he does not operate so 
However, his main objective is 
those who can observe as well as 
wants a Republican Congress in 
he intends to be the leader of a u 
publican Party, in fact as well as by 0 
LOZos ; 

He will say very little about 
will do a lot about it. He already! 
considerable. 

With the situation so dominan 
idgean, it would be unfair to sin 
one, or several, Republicans of 
who have aspirations for 1928. T 
hope they have is in the failure of 
with the people. If the President 
back in the elections of 1926, there ¥ 
chance for them to come out in 


bye 
. 


disaster and must be extremely ¢ 
to be caught promoting it. Not that 
would do such a thing as that, of « 
but that they must not be detected. 1 
caught would spill an incredible numb 
important beans. a 
Conceivably, great business interes 
entirely in consonance with White E 
ideas might promote someone. Cc 
bly, Congress might have a favorl ; 
two. Conceivably, some special — 
might think of putting a man in tl 
But not now. Not until this popul 
the President with the people is d 
if it ever is. Not until the Presiden 
(Continued on Page 193) 


| 
atinued from Page 190) 
until he has worn out his wel- 
solutely, not at the present mo- 
pitions must be stifled. Hopes 
affied. All that can be done now 
| about this third-term stuff, and 
nilar birdlime, and to padge 
watch for breaks. It is a buzzard- 
but it is being played notwith- 
This wanting to be President is a 
vase, consuming, incurable, con- 
- causes men to do strange things. 
be a natural assumption, for in- 
tt the nomination by a party in 
was whipped by seven million 
1 1920 and by another and even 
1ing seven million in 1924 would 
yarticular value. Yet the news 
sfeat in 1924 was so great as that 
1 the streets in the extras before 
being made to secure that nom- 
adeed, the New York convention 
‘Davis to the wolves was not ad- 
sfore two, at least, of the candi- 
re that convention, McAdoo and 
re at it again with 1928 in view. 
are at it now. If neither gets the 
n in 1928, it is probable they will 
gain in 1929. No man who has 
ed votes in a national convention 
ers from the compliment, nor the 
at might have been satisfied by 
more votes. He may say he does 
esn’t. Witness Bryan. Witness 
Witness others, whose inocula- 
the germ of presidentitis was not 
ve. 
across the country last October 
election, I found Smith agents at 
. and there, possibly without the 
2 of the governor, but at work none 
And McAdoo, as soon as he got 
‘Europe and had expressed hissad 
Mr. Davis over the unseemly per- 
at the polls on November fourth, 
it with his basket to collect such 
; of Democracy as might be re- 
with an eye to trying again in 1928. 


lemocratic Salvagers 


bly, neither of these eminent 
ts is doing any such thing. Gov- 
th is busy with his governing, and 
McAdoo is busy with his lawyer- 
y both laugh the throaty laugh of 
sion when the matter is brought 
ttention, but the fact of it is that 
manuel Smith and William Gibbs 
will go to it again in 1928, if they 
as everybody hopes they will, for 
ainly put on a good show in 1924, 
1ey went to it in Madison Square 
ast summer. ; 

overnor has the advantage over 
of being in the public eye, and he 
able a public-eyer as there is in 
try. He can run for United States 
against Wadsworth in 1926 if he 
, but the indications are that he 
want to, for two reasons. The first 
ren if he were elected he would add 
sus to his presidential canvass, for 
te is not a good place to work from 
the presidency. Senatorial candi- 
; a rule, do not do very well. To 
Benjamin Harrison came from the 
and so did Harding; but the débris 
ial conventions for years and years 
uttered up with the scattered re- 
f senatorial aspirants to the White 
The second reason is that Al Smith 
my Wadsworth are good friends, 
en for years and get along fine in 
rk politics. It wouldn’t be clubby 
)run against Jimmy. 
loo must operate from the level of 
citizenship—private but promi- 
f course. He has neither Smith’s 
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rostrum nor his lever; but he is a busy and 
resourceful person, and he seems to be quite 
active in various sections of the country. 
There hasn’t a blade of grass grown under 
his feet since he sent his regrets to Brother 
Davis. His salvage corps has been at work 
since last November, and no bit of political 
disjecta is too small for consideration. 

In addition to these two salvagers, there 
is another movement that may or may not 
have its bearing. This may be called the 
Owen: D. Young movement, and is, it is 
said, responsible for the enormous burgeon- 
ings of Mr. Young into the current thought 
of the day. It is stated that the man who 
is really being groomed by the few remain- 
ing and potential groomers of the macer- 
ated Democracy is this same Mr. Young, 
who has become, by virtue thereof and by 
virtue of his own assistance, what almost 
may be called a national voice. A wise 
political observer of the inside of political 
things in general advised that an eye be’ 
kept on Mr. Young, and the advice is here- 
with passed along for the benefit of those 
who are interested in such occupations. 


Turmoil Beneath the Surface 


It is too early to say, as this is written, 
what effect the death of Senator La Follette 
will have on the fortunes of the radicals 
whose third-party plans were so rudely dis- 
rupted by the election last November. 
Senator La Follette was the dynamo of 
that movement, and his death leaves it 
without current or control. Word has re- 
cently come out of the Northwest that there 
are a number of progressive leaders there 
who are cold to the idea of a third party; 
colder, even, than they were after the de- 
feat of Senator La Follette at the polls. 
The defeat of Magnus Johnson and recent 
local elections in that territory have also 
made it reasonable that a fight for progres- 
sivism, as it is held by these radicals, 
might better be made within the Republi- 
can Party than outside of it. This, it is said, 
was the Wisconsin idea before the death of 
La Follette. 

The success of the radicals in combining 
with the Democrats in the defeat of the 
confirmation of Charles B. Warren for At- 
torney General rather cheered up the ex- 
treme lefts of the Senate. It gave them the 
first hope they had had since November, and 
inclined them to think that a similar coali- 
tion might be continued in the next session 
of Congress to the defeat of the policies of 
the Republicans and the projects of the 
Republican majority. 

The President was not unaware of these 
plans when he accepted that invitation to 
go to the Northwest. What he had in mind 
was to make a Coolidge demonstration in 
the enemy’s territory, and he made one. It 
was more than a demonstration. It was an 
ovation. 

Therefore candidates for Congress, in 
that section and elsewhere, will do a con- 
siderable amount of thinking before they 
run as opponents to Coolidge. The public 
swing and enthusiasm are still with the 
President, and likely to remain with him for 
some time. That applies to the Midwest, 
the Far West and the East as well as to the 
Northwest. 

Hence, instead of getting out of politics 
for a time by the election of President 
Coolidge, the smashing of the Democracy, 
and the crashing of the radicals, the truth 
is that we walked further into politics than 
we have for years. The autumn months 


may go along without any outward or visi- 
ble signs of the turmoil beneath, but it will 
not be long after Congress convenes until 
the situation will blow its head off, and 
what is now inside will be outside and 
boiling. 
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National 
Bound Books 


and Loose Leaf 


T his is National Bound Columnar Book No.788; Ruled 6 to30cols., 
to fit most requirements; Size 1314 x 155%. Pages of Hammermiill] 
Ledger Paper. 150 pages $4.25; 300 pages $7.00. 


Ahead, or behind last year? 
—this book can tell you 


HICH salesmen are gaining? Which departments are 
costing more? Where are the leaks? 

Every day, every week, any time—National Bound Col- 
umnar Books with columns ruled side by side, tell you at a 
glance any analysis you need to know. Eight inexpensive 
standard stock sizes, ruled 2 to 36 columns, save the cost of 
expensive specially ruled forms. 


What's the use of “keeping” records, 
if they don’t keep? 

Figures are too valuable to entrust to flimsy, unknown books. 
Use National Bound Blank Books, and you are sure to get 
accurately ruled, labor-saving forms with pen-perfect pages 
so sturdily bound that your records will last. For three-> 
quarters of a century National Bound Books have been ~ 
famous for guaranteed reliable quality. 
Check from the partial list below, the National Blank | 
Books that you need. Your stationer can supply any 
“‘National’’ from vest pocket memo to full bound ledger. 

Ask your stationer for free booklet, or write us. 

NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 

123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


New York, 54 Duane St. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


(NATION L) 


Merchandise Stock Records 
Mortgage Records 
Order Books 

Order Registers 
Pass Books 

Receipt Books 

Scale Records 
Shipping Receipts 
Stock Records 
Tally Books 

Time Records 

Trial Balance Books 


Address Books 
Analysis Records 
Bank Records 

Bill Records 

Cash Books 

Check Registers 
Collection Records 
Columnar Books and Pads 
Day Books 

Draft Records 
Delivery Records 
Diaries 


You need one or more 
of these National Books 


NN, 


Expense Books 
Garage Registers 
Invoice Records 

Insurance Registers 
Journals 
Ledgers 


© 1925, Natl. Blank Book Co. 
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(Continued from Page 15) ot al 


is could always get a laugh at a dinner table _ socially all afternoon, I stepped 
nee Cae by pulling a Barrymore face, [never aspired what he did and sank an eight- 
Sryle Meise ae om : to a real imitation. Of course, I’ve never done it sin 
y : Then I saw him in Hamlet, andfor weeks unfortunately, Mr. Sweetser |; 
his voice was ringing in my ears. I found not talk his way around a golf 
myself at the telephone, saying, “To be, or However, to get back to the 
not to be,’’ instead of ‘‘ Vanderbilt 0860.’’ side of two weeks I was twir 
“The play’s the thing!’’ Ishoutedin Barry- and dancing in it, very pleased 
morian tones on the tennis court instead Oneday Dorothy Stone came to 
of ‘‘Love 30.” In front of my mirror I I believe she was about six, ma 
would stop in the midst of putting up my when I tell you that she cox 
kid curlers, comb my hair back, and pucker-__ throw the lariat, but jump in 
ing my brow, murmur, to an unseen you will understand that the ro; 
Polonius, ““I know you. Youareafishmon- me a bit. I kept my lariats, b 
ger!’’ Well, it just had to be done, and I thusiasm was sadly dampened. | 
really wrote the parody on bananas and Then I went to London, made my, 
tried the impression for my own satisfac- jockeyed back and forth across 
tion. I didn’t care much whether the au- with all the speed and nearly the. 
dience liked it or not. Ijust had to get it off of an ocean liner, playing herea 
my chest. then going back to London; 
We opened the Puzzles of 1925 in At- returned in 1916 to play in th 
lantic City and I was also doing Ethel Girl, all New York was talking 3 
Barrymore. I found to my great chagrin cowboy comedian, Will Rogers. 
that I could not do two Barrymores in one the ropes from the storeroom. Ony 
repertoire. Ethel’s eyes got all mixed up practice bloomers, and Elsie st 
with Jack’s mouth. Their voices, though centrating on roping, talking and 
not really alike, mingled in my throat and at the same time. Not so eas 


The FirorsHem SHOE is a masterpiece in so one had to go. The natives of Atlantic When the rope would twirl, the} 
1 h : City gave Ethel much more applause than set. When the jaws would chi 
eather—the work of skilled craftsmen—the Jack, but having had Ethel for years, 1 would wilt.. But eventualgaa 
A ; d clung to Jack and brought him into New became a member of my little 
sole best that man and machine can fashion. The en stars who help me keep haa 
ee finest that experienced judgment can design. Imagine my surprise when, as I combed door and the car in the garage, 
back my hair and assumed the pose of John aad | 
Most Styles 1O Hamlet Barrymore, the audience fairly A Daughter of Lady Lui 
rose to me, and I got more applause before ' | 
Tue FLorsHEm™m SHOE ComMPANY I even started the imitation than I usually I’m proud if I do look like Will, 
. | receive when I’ve finished one. I was so though when finish being him I have: 
Manufacturers = CHICAGO astounded that I almost forgot the lyrics. twenty lines around the eyes that are) 
Of course, I was overjoyed, but at thesame my own manuscript. But if itist 
2 Booklet Stytes oF THE Times on Request Ke time I sort of missed Ethel. She had been do look like my victims—or sho 


ie a 2g .| my stand-by for so long and I thought how supporters?—it is because I feel 
FOR TH VE M A N w HO C AR E §| well that phrase “‘Off with the old love and them. And if you feel anything: 
on with the new”’ applies to the stage. the inside, it shows on the outsi 
People say to me, not resentfully but With Will Rogers, I often thre 


SPEC | AL S AWS incredulously, ‘‘Why, Elsie, you actually to try to make the orchestra or 
J look like John Barrymore.”’ pany laugh. Once I have my 
: It certainly is hard luck to beable tolook gum, you could say, “Will, sing 

of SPECI AL STEEL ‘| like a beauty and not be one, but then they Baby, or recite The Face on th 


always say that I look like Will Rogers, so Floor,”’ and I would automatical 
maybe it’s just as well that these resem- into it without even lapsing into 
blances are only momentary. I love Will, One night this last winter 
but I would rather change places than faces Smith came to see our show. 
with him. The average man likes my imi- him in the fourth row, and wi 
tation of Rogers better than all the rest put effort I found myself saying 
together, because the average man has at Rogers—was going into politic 
some time tried to spin a rope, and they starting to rehearse now, ’cause I 
think it was so wonderful of me just to see be ready to join the troupe when 
Rogers and then master the rope in order down to Washington and put on 
to imitate him. the White House. The audie 
They cheered Al, not me. Then 

Learning to Rope, Chew and Talk nd said, “How about it, Al?” 
nor played back to me just as 

I would love to take the bow and tie up _ has done often with Will Rogers. ~ 
the laurel wreath that I would deserve if I don’t deserve any credit for thai 
such were the facts, but while l am in the thing. If I had to work hard to sl 
confessing mood I might just as well, inthe personality, it would be a feat; | 
words of Aristotle—or was it Bugs Baer?— admit that it is quite natural 
shoot the works, and tell how in 1913, when do, I don’t feel that it is conceite 
Will Rogers was chewing and roping his about it. And I am so fully awa 
way out of Oklahoma into fame and was much real common or garden | 
still as unknown to Broadway asa Radiola todowith my career. For instai 
Hight, I was playing with Fred Stoneinthe | time I played in London I was q 
Lady of the Slipper. about whom I would imitate— 
Mr. Stone is a wonderful roper and he __ be the local Eddie Foy. I looked 

3 ses used to practice on the stage after theshow. don stars over, and though I 
There is a Simonds Service Shop or Supply Dealer near you I watched him enviously for a few weeks. three international favorites 
to furnish promptly Simonds quality Circular Saws, Band He was preparing to do a rope stunt in his Bernhardt, Harry Lauder and 
Saws, Files, and Planer Knives, Write for Mill Saw Catalog. next show and I was planning to be ready I needed badly someone whom 


to imitate him when he did. One night I keen about that even if the im 
borrowed a lariat and did an imitation, not so good, they would like it. — 
which I really can do. If I see someone do Two months before I was t 
something, I can do it right after them in British lion in his theater, Frat c 
almost a monkey-like manner. They really made his debut and also scored Oo 
missed a bet when they didn’t get me for biggest successes ever made by 4 
Exhibit A in that evolution trial down ican in London. Imagine what ar 


Pronounced Si-MONDS South. blessing that was to me! Even if 
S A W Ss FE j L E. S K N ] VY E S ST E. E. L One day I was playing golf with Jess not liked me personally, they wo 
; Sweetser—that is, Jess Sweetser was ray liked me as Frank Tinney, becaust 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Massachusetts ing golf andI wastrailingalong,murmuring, was ringing with his famous patter, 

“The Saw Makers” ~ Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities Established 1832 | “ Ain’t he grand!”’ I watched Jess sink a Frank! Hello, Ernest! I’m all right 
putt, and not having even met the cup (Continued on Page 197) 


“yeh 


tinued from Page 194) 

u? Wait, Ernest, it don’t make 
ce how you are,” and so on. 
as heard from Whitechapel to 
I went to Paris in 1921 to make 
ostponed debut, and though I 
there months during the war, 
magine I had not spent much 
g imitations. So again I was 
before I arrived, Madame Bern- 
e her first appearance since the 
in time to make it perfect for 
Dearly, their favorite comedian, 
inmnounced that he had an am- 
lay Hamlet, and the next week 
ost a fortune at the races. This 
m of news items filled the papers 
eks while I was rehearsing, which 
ossible for me on my opening 
ive my impression of how Mon- 
ly might play Hamlet, and my 
To bet, or not to bet,” and so on. 
ick. Just suppose he had won a 
stead of losing it. I should have 
ut my best number. In the war, 
erfully lucky for me that for the 
erhaps the only time my imita- 
» absolutely unimportant. The 
n’t like them as well as they did 
gs and dances. What they liked 
was when I would lead them in 
d would, as I put it, hoof it— 
ance—while they sang. If they 
ed on imitations, I should not 
d two weeks, because I could be 
ie shows a day and look for a 
lay; but had I tried to take my 
with their different voices, and 
do their stuff under a barrage, I 
w be in the movies, where ‘‘ac- 
better than words.” 


So-and-So, Only Better 


ry much afraid that the number 
he capital “I” appears in this 
give the impression that I have 
crush on me, but on the other 
rather difficult to tell how and 
imitations and at the same time 
it President Coolidge or Henry 
tainly I would much rather write 
m. I would even rather write 


economic situation in Patagonia’ 


2ct of woman’s rights on men’s 


irly certain that every general 
> to be like Napoleon, only he 
haps make a few slight improve- 
the ending of that glorious career. 
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Every toe dancer would like to dance like 
Pavlowa, but perhaps add a Charleston on 
the toes to keep up with the times. 

Surely every painter would like to paint 
like Rembrandt, but there are so many 
more things to paint today than there were 
in Rembrandt’s day that the imitator would 
be tempted to try to go a step farther than 
his ideal. 

Certainly every prize fighter would like 
to fight like Jack Dempsey, only they might 
care to fight a little more often, and not be 
such a perfect example of fistic selective- 
ness. 

In other words, imitation is flattery; but 
I believe that no one is quite satisfied to be 
just an imitation. Deep down in the heart 
of each of us we should like to hear that she 
or he is very much like So-and-So, only 
better. And that’s what makes the world 
go around and improve with each turn, for 
despite the people who are screaming about 
this dreadful hectic immoral jazz age, I, for 
one, am going to hang right onto my hunk of 
it and try for a ringside seat in the next one. 


My Chief Supporter 


I have left the star who has contributed 
more to my support than any other until 
the end, because I wanted to quote a verse 
of his for my exit. This is it: 


“ Always leave them laughing when you say 

good-by ; 

Never sing yourself to death; 

You’re losing time, 

Yow’re losing breath. 

When you get an audience that’s halfway shy, 

You can leave them laughing if you try. 

Now when I write a comic song 

I fill it full of jokes—jokes that everyone has 
heard; 

And they'll declare the song’s a bird. 

Now you're giggling good, you know; 

That’s the time I’m going to go. 

I want to leave you laughing when I say 
good-by.” 


George M. Cohan wrote that, but he 
didn’t live up to it, for when he left the 
stage he left most of us erying for him to 
come back. -I for one am still erying, and 
not because when he left he gypped me out 
of one of my most happy imitations, but 
because he is, to use one of his own ex- 
pressions when referring to someone he 
likes, a great guy, and I would rather be like 
him than anyone else in the world. There 
we have an instance when an imitation is 
not the sincerest flattery, but is the great- 
est ambition. 
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Walk-Over 


SHOES Jor Men and Women 
Walr- Over 


A on every shoe 


of a “bird” of a shoe! 


Neu are looking right straight 
down on this new Walk-Over 
style—a bird’s-eye view. Look at 
any Walk-Over from any angle— 
style, fit, wear. Just one eye will tell 


you that it’s the best you can get at_ 


the price. 

Style? That’s why you see this 
shoe in this out-of-the-tenth-story- 
window view. It is 
the new, short-vamp, 
wide-toe style made 
as only Walk-Over 
can make it—with 
the half-century-old 


skill that puts the 5 i PRPS 
look of quality into contour of 
an ordinary 
every Walk-Over shoe heel, 
h ' narrow at 
shoe. : the bottom, 
Wearwe You'll bg Spit wide et 
stepping out in Walk- 


Overs long after ordinary shoes are 
worn out. 

Fit? That’s where Walk-Over 
stands as supreme and unequalled 
as an American gold dollar. The one 
trick of making shoes cling at heel 
and ankle as closely as a flapper’s 
make-up is found exclusively in 
Walk-Over shoes. It is the pear- 
Shaped heel. 

You'll find a Walk- 
Over waiting for you, 
in the style you want 
—wide or narrow, 
square, round or 
pointed. It will fit. 
Wear it, and know 
why comfort is every 
Walk-Over shoe’s 
middle name. Write 
for Catalog H. 


© 1925, G. E, K, Co. 


This is the 
pear - shaped 
heel; it makes 
room for the 


natural bulge 
of your heel, 
yet clings at 
the top. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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‘The Majestic & . 
Foils Messrs. Wear and Tear’ 


ware 


a Majesty ic 


Are you guiding } 


ESSRS. Wear and Tear can’t play havoc 

with your house — and your pocket- 
book—if you specify a Majestic Coal Win- 
dow whenyou build. The Majestic protects 
your house when coal is put into your base- 
ment—eliminates repair bills. And it is 
break-proof—rust- resisting, too! Don’t be 


_ blinded by the little less a “cheap” coal 


window or ordinary sash costs at first. The 
difference in first cost is insignificant — and 


the Majestic costs far less in the end. 


Other Majestic Quality Products needed in 
every home are—Underground Garbage Re- 
ceivers, Package Receivers, Fireplace Dampers. 


Write for Catalog and Dealer’s Name 


your boys play habits ? 


When a boy reaches that difficult 
age when he’s outgrowing “play” and 
looking forward to “sport” he needs 
special attention and help from his 
father. That is the time for you to 
guide his play habits into channels that 
will build manly character and self 
reliance. 


Thousands of fathers are meeting 
this problem by giving their boy a 
Daisy Air Rifle, and showing him how 
to handle it and shoot with it. Millions 


of American boys, most grown, got 
their first lessons in clean, wholesome 


outdoor sport, with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
Perhaps you had a Daisy when you were his 
age. Then you know what a thrill of joy comes 


+ toa boy when he gets his first gun. Let your boy 


have this sport, and share with him the fun and 
training you had. 
The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun— 
a 5o-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to 
show this, and other Daisy models, $1.00 to 
$5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


Daisy el iy ore Coley 
Plymouth, Mich,, 


DAISY *!" 


BOYS! 
Get Your Free Copy of the Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual—a book written just for 
boys. It tells how to become a crack shot, how to form a-drill 
company, and how to have a world of fun with your Daisy. 
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they left much to be desired. When to- 
gether, a circumstance frequently arising 
through the energetic organization of the 
two mothers, for the Hon. Mrs. Wivenhoe 
was also of the party, Ronald would sit 
with hands down-hanging and an expres- 
sion of melancholy upon his face. And 
Meggie would frown, frown and frown. 
There was little excuse for such despond- 
ence, for never had I stayed in a house 
more plentifully sprinkled with mistletoe. 
The wretched boy seemed insensible to the 
invitation of these waxen berries, and there 
was little need to cough or sing before com- 
ing into the presence of the lovers. They 
sat apart, frowning and glooming, and I 
do not believe I have ever seen a more 
miserable pair. 

“That boy of yours, Harry,” said old 
George Wivenhoe, one night after his third 
glass of port, “‘is too shy to change his 
shirt before a hand glass.”’ 

Over a tilted decanter the Bart nodded. 

“‘He needs livening up, George, and your 
gel don’t seem able to do it.”’ 

“You can hardly expect a girl of spirit 
to coax a fellow into making love to her,” 
said I. “She has the future to think of.” 

George Wivenhoe cracked a nut with his 
teeth to prove they were not detachable. 

“Here, here! And damn good for you!” 
said he. 

“Trouble is, madam and your lady’s 
worth fixed this up between ’em and left 
the youngsters nothin’ to do for ’emselves. 
It’s been a damsite too easy and what’s 
easy ain’t worth havin’. If they’re like this 
before marriage, Lord help ’em after it.’ 

The Bart nodded gloomily. 

“The whole thing falls down,’ said he, 
“on a question of experience. Young men 
have no right to get engaged until they’ve 
been through the mill. I know, you know, 
and Chalmers here, he knows, that the af- 
fections of a fellow who hasn’t knocked 
round a bit ain’t attractive to a gel. If 
Ronald’s to cut ice with Meggie, he’ll only 
do it after cuttin’ ice with a dozen other 
Meggies.” 

“There are no other Meggies,” I said 
with heat. 

“Other gels then, if you want to be so 
fine. When I married Emily Crewe, I’d 
been over the sticks and hurdles, my boy, 
and so’d old George—and so’ve you or that 
face o’ yours is a forgery.” 

It was not worth while arguing the point. 
The sacred half hour after dinner is not the 
time to protest one’s innocence. 

“Be consequence we know the way of a 
man with a maid and we know how to make 
the best husbands. . Port’s at your 
elbow, George.” 

Old George helped himself. 

“When I was one and twenty ”* he 
began, but we were dealing in generalities 
and not individual reminiscences. ‘‘ You’re 
the losers,” said George. ‘‘She was a Span- 
ish gel and couldn’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish. Met on the Dover-Calais boat, night 
crossing and so damn cold my teeth were 
chattering. Mistook ’em for castanets, she 
did. Still, if you don’t want to hear 

“We don’t, George. All we want to do is 
to establish the fact that as a result of ex- 
perience we know how to handle women.” 

It was the way of the Bart to discover, in 
himself, great sex courage after the ladies 
had left the room. 

“The handling seems to have broken 
down in this case,” said I. ‘Lady Elliston 
and Mrs. Wivenhoe seem to have had much 
their own way about it.” 

There was-some embarrassment in the 
silence that followed. Old George at length 
found the courage to reply, ‘‘When you’re 
older, my boy, you’ll discover there’s a big 
difference between handling women and 
handling wives. Eh? How’s that, Harry?” 
“Tremendous, George—for you it’s C 


mendous.” 
I left them congratulating each other and 
joined- the ladies in the jade drawing- 
| room. They were sitting about in attitudes 


of people wondering if there y 
be a little music and hoping n 
and Meggie were side by side ¢ 
settee. Ronald was playing 
ton of his dinner jacket. Meg: 
ing and yawning. My first 
her was of a coral uvula. T 
other girls—too young to be rea 
were practicing smiles with w 
old George when he should a) 
Hon. Mrs. Wivenhoe and 
rigidly faced each other from 
chairs, ready, as it were, for ec 
a game of cat’s cradle or an e 
thought reading. 
My appearance was the cu 
perhaps-something-will-happ 
of movement. 
“Ronald,” said Lady Elliston 
take Meggie to the billiard r 
her a game?” 
“All right,” said Ronald, 
Meggie said, ‘Come and 
Mr. Chalmers, if it wouldn’t 
much,”’ 
But Lady Elliston ropelis me 
brow. 
“Dear Mr. Chalmers is go 
us,” she said, and whistled 
dog. 
As I came to heel, Meggie mz 
me and went out. 
“There’s a gramophone in 
room, Wouldn’t you girls like 
dance steps together?” 
The three girls, who were 
be really bored, thought they y 
that. 
“Nonsense! Of course you 
Mrs. Wivenhoe in a rich conti 
you run!” 
As the door closed, I began 
much alone. | 
“Now,” said Lady Elliston, “s 
gin, Alice, or will you?” 
“Do you,” chanted Mrs. Wi 
“As you wish. ... . Mr 
have made a very dreadful 
I said I was sorry to hear thai 
not. 
Said she, “Listen.” I 
news was brought to me by 
“One moment,” I interrupte 
mean by a little bird?” 
“T do not. Sparrow is my s 
You may have seen her. Shei 
to be seen in the bedroom cor 
Yes, I had seen her—a little bl 
of a woman—a bird of ill omen 
and out of half-open doors. 
I nodded. 
“As you are aware, Ronald w 
last night and did not retur 
A.M.” 
“He was dining with a man 
ity,” said I. 
““Mr. Chalmers, this is Rona 
engagement with the man fro: 
“They must have much i 
Lady Elliston.” . 
“Mr. Chalmers, there is no | 
Trinity.” 
Obs come,” said I. “I my 
two cousins at Trinity and Ia 
that 
“The man from Trinity was a m 
cuse—a blind!” 
“Excuse for a blind? Lady 
shock me.” 
““A deception, Mr. Chalmers. 
went to London to meet no one.” 
“What a curious place to have chi 
that!” said I. 
‘He went for a purpose of his o¥ 
at the risk of paining you, it was 4 
hideous purpose.”’ I braced myst 
worst. ‘‘He went to see A Blank 
Eternity.” 
“But how,” I asked, ‘‘can you u 
this?” 
“Sparrow, on my it S, 
him.” : 
“Not, I hope, into the thea oF 
(Continued on Page 
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er three and six and she put 


pit. Ronald was alone in the 


ot,” said I. “A Blank Check 
g to excellent business.” 

hat he had no companion.” 

” 7 said, ‘‘a silver lining to 
ms; but how disappointing for 


ton shook her head gravely. 
ell you, Mr. Chalmers, that it 
first time he had been to that 
ou will realize the occasion is 
est.” 

; she took from her bag a 
eket of theater ticket counter- 


ere found in his dress waist- 
ought to me one at a time by 
here are eleven, and with last 
s twelve. Mr. Chalmers, there 
xplanation. My boy has be- 
ated by an actress. In short, 
;father over again.” 

iston,”’ I said, “T really don’ t 
concerns me.’ 

ly, as my guest, as a man for 
d has a deep respect, you would 
ie him from this terrible situ- 


[ spoke at length. I said that 
y terrible situation, that heaps 
nt to A Blank Check and were 
ar for it, that I happened to 
d had never met Alves Foss- 
at if ever he did it would be a 
ation for him. I finished up 
‘to the detriment of Sparrow. 
alked, the two ladies wagged 
ike a pair of china mandarins. 
1d, Mrs. Wivenhoe began. She 
- contralto and bayed at me. 
she talked, the rubbish about 
ation of noble species, the fu- 
land’s best blood and all that 
county stock. Could I stand 
othing, she asked, while a mar- 
m an Elliston and a Wivenhoe 
irdy? 
ought Icould. Isaid marriages 
n heaven and not at the College 


11 aware, Mr. Chalmers,” said 
uthors, painters and the like are 
listic in their tendencies. But 
yt appeal to them in vain for 
Does it mean nothing to you 
daughter’s heart should be 


said, “it does. “fi would do any- 
vent it.”’. 

yr her sake—if not for Eng- 
act, act!” : 
ly Elliston: 

is sucha timid boy. He is 
the slightest thing. Across the 
he sees in Miss Fossdyck an 
n; but with his delicate sensi- 
would his feelings be were he to 
the flesh? He would recoil, Mr. 
recoil in horror.” 
racious!” said I. “‘Do you 
ain of it.”’ 

nen,’ I protested, eb found 
attractive.” 

is not as other men. He veal’ 
| her in repugnance. She would 
inement of his nature and in 
would return to Margaret. It 
e otherwise.”’ 

my chin. 

iat do you want me to do?” 

e for his disillusionment. ” 

was certainly ingenious and did 
r courage; but I was astonished 
of these two ladies cared to face 
hazard. Alves, too, had a right 
dered, for it did not seem alto- 
livalrous act to introduce a boy 
the purpose of awakening him, 
therwise. It was only after some 
[ spoke. 
1 like to know Meggie’s feelings 
ter.’ 
liston and Mrs. Wivenhoe ex- 
ances. 
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“Mr. Chalmers, it was Meggie herself 
who made the suggestion.” 

I started. 

“Meggie knows?” 

‘A lover’s eyes see all.” 

“She sanctions it?”’ 

“Naturally, she would do anything in 
the world to save Ronald.” 

I remembered how Meggie had said for 
Ronald she would make any sacrifice; but 
heaven and earth, where was her pride? I 
flung the butt of my cigar into the grate. 

“Very well, Lady Elliston,” I said. “I 
promise nothing, but I'll think it over. If 
I decide to help, it will be for Meggie’s sake, 
not for Ronald’s. In my opinion Ronald 
has behaved like a—never, mind.” 

And with that I walked from the room, 
leaving the Hon. Mrs. Wivenhoe to nod 
triumphantly over Lady Elliston, as is the 
habit of friends and conspirators all the 
world over. 

In the hall I saw Meggie. She was alone, 
seated—but how could she avoid that?— 
beneath a bough of mistletoe. 

“Come and sit somewhere else,” I said. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

‘‘Why not here?” said she, patting the 
sofa at her side. 

“Because I am an ordinary man with a 
proper appreciation for tradition.”’ 

“But it’s Christmas,” said she, ‘‘and 
you're a friend of the family. If the worst 
came to the worst, what’s the odds?” 

“On your own head be it,” said I, and 
plumped down beside her. 

“You’re miserable about something. 
Won’t you confide in me?” 

“T am not miserable at all; 
angry.” 

“Ah, then you’ve been told—and you’re 
annoyed at having to do something for 
someone else.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Meggie. I’m 
angry that you should be such a prideless 
fool.” 

“Oi!” said she. 

“Oi be damned!” I said. ‘If you had 
to fall in love, why couldn’t you fall in love 
with a man, instead of a pink-and-white— 
never mind what.” 

“Treachery,” said she. “You would not 
dare abuse my lover to his beard.” 

“Beard!” I scoffed. ‘‘He doesn’t know 
the meaning of the word, and how should 
he, the silk-skinned little sweep?” 

Meggie drew herself up. 

“‘Mr. Chalmers, you are speaking of your 
hostess’ son and the man who is destined 
to be my husband. Another such word and 
I shall call ‘Hola there!’ to old George 
Wivenhoe. ‘Hola, put me this varlet 
out!’”’ 

“Tt’s all very well for you to make a jest 
of it,’’ I complained. ‘You and your gen- 
eration have no fire, no feeling—nothing. 
You marry and give yourselves in marriage 
with as much enthusiasm as I’d eat—eat 
an ice.” 

“For a man who lives by phrase making, 
it’s a wonder you don’t starve,’’ said she. 
“Tt isn’t as if you have any imagination 
either. Nowadays one doesn’t carry one ’s 
heart on one’s sleeve. Granted imagina- 
tion, you might have realized that what I 
am doing for Ronald is not a usual thing.” 

“No; it is not, and I’d think more of 
you if you told him to go to the devil.” 

That great smile of hers came and stayed. 

“But I’m sending him there under es- 
cort, am I not?” 

‘J humped a shoulder. 

“A girl of spirit wouldn’t have much use 
for a secondhand lover—for a man who has 
to be dragged up the altar steps by the hair 
of his head.” 

“Maybe so,” said Meggie; “but where 
love is, pride goes by the board. No one 
shall say I haven’t given Ronald every 
chance.” 

“The whole thing,” I said, ‘disgusts me.’ 

“Then why did you promise to help?” 

“T haven’t promised.”’ 

“But you will.” 

“T suppose I will,’ I replied grudgingly. 

“Why, Mr. Chalmers?” Her face was 
near to mine. The mistletoe drooped above 
as a waxen berry fell upon her smooth gold 
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of running water as an expensive 
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head and rolled to her lap. “‘Why, Mr. 
Chalmers?” The words whispered round 
me. 

I struggled against unworthy desire and 
vanquished it. 

“T prefer to answer that in some other 
place and at some other time.” 

“Go thy ways to a nunnery,’”’ said she. 
“Unlike me, you lack the courage of your 
affections.” 

Oh, miserable night! 

The campaign against me was launched 
at breakfast next morning, when Lady 
Elliston accused me of having announced 
the intention of a visit to town. 

“Of course we shall miss you, but it’s 
only for twenty-four hours. And you shall 
take Ronald with you—the change will do 
the dear boy good.” 

My attempts to wriggle out of it were cir- 
cumvented. Within an hour I found my- 
self seated in my car with Ronald beside me 
and the whole party gathered on the steps 
to-speed our departure. 

““Parewell,’’ sang Mrs. Wivenhoe, in a 
manner that must have excited the jeal- 
ousy of Tosti. Meggie jumped upon the 
running board of the car, and popping her 
head through the open window, kissed 
Ronald’s cheek. 

“Take care of him, Mr. Chalmers; he is 
very precious to me.”’ _I growled something 
inarticulate and Ronald invited her to 
shut up. Meggie smiled into my eyes. 
“And bring me back a parrot,” she pleaded. 

“T don’t believe you like Meggie, sir,”’ 
said Ronald, as we moved away; ‘‘butshe’s 
quite a good sort really.” 

“Oh, shut that window,” said I, and 
drove to town in silence. 

I managed to get rid of Ronald during 
the afternoon and did not see him until 
dinnertime at my flat in Duke Street. 
Rather bashfully, he informed me that he 
had bought a box for A Blank Check and 
wondered if I would join him. 

“Tt would be terrific to be there with the 
author,” he said. 

“Good heavens, boy!’’ I groaned. “‘Aren’t 
you sick of it yet?” 

“And never shall be,”’ he said. ‘‘ Will 
you come?” 

It was what I was in town for. 

“Yes, I'll come.” 

He hesitated. Then—“‘I say, sir, I don’t 
suppose there’s any chance of your taking 
me round behind the scenes?” 

The Christian was putting his head in 
the lion’s mouth with a vengeance. Con- 
science smote me. Ideals are not so plen- 
tiful that we can afford to shatter them. 
Was he not too young to have his dreams 
blown away? But there was Meggie to 
consider—Meggie’s future—and I had 
promised; at least, I suppose I had.. 

“Tf you like,” I said. 

Ronald sprang to his feet and seized me 
by both hands. Thanks poured from him 
in torrents. If I had given him the king- 
dom of heaven, New York City and the 
British fleet his gratitude could not have 
been greater. 

“Sit down and eat your soup,” I said. 
“And remember you’re engaged to the 
best girl alive, and don’t be an asgs.”’ 

It was a wretched evening. We sat in 
that box while a great audience sniggered 
and nudged one another, guffawed, cried 
and applauded. Nothing could shake the 
success of A Blank Check on Eternity, not 
even the atrocious liberties Alves Fossdyck 
was taking with the script and the proper 
reading of her part. Alves was drunk with 
popularity. She was manneristic, she 
fooled, she overacted, she farced comedy 
and stressed emotion. She was utterly and 
completely wrong and the audience adored 
her, cheered her, roared at her. 

And Ronald leaned over the side of the 
box and lapped it up like a cat before a 
saucer of cream. 

“Did you ever see the like, sir?” he 
gasped as the curtain fell on the last act, 

“I did not,’’ was my reply, ‘‘and very 
soon you'll hear me say so.”’ 

I led the way through the iron pass door, 
across the stage and down a dressing-room 


| passage. The door of Alves’ room was open. 


S epter ber 


Alves was saying, “‘ Darlin 
No, did you? Honestly?” ¢ 
infatuated women. Also she w 
in an undertone at her dres 
Knight—aouh !—give me the C 
great hands ——” 

Then shesaw me. The infa 
backed out as before royalty, 

Alves cried, “Darling, da; 
my face, kissed it in divers 
herself back in’a chair, st 
and kicked a pair of mules in 

I borrowed a towel from ¥ 
clean myself and looked at F 
eyes wide open and lips pai 
in the doorway, breathing—j 
The poison was at work, 

Alves said, “‘Come in, dar 
me, ‘Who is it?” I suppose 
them, for she went on, “Sit do 
Not on that slip, you baby 
Mrs. Knight, or I’ll scream. 
sweet, he’s poifect, he’s peace 
ling.” 

Alves Fossdyck affected 
icanisms, although she‘ had 
trated nearer to the heart of 
States than the Savoy Hotel 
been concerned with a grievai 
own, I might have analyzed t 
her dynamic personality on as 
like Ronald Elliston’s. That 
there could be no doubt, but 
indignation or disappointme 
possible to say. Spellbound an 
he sat watching Alves remove 
preparatory to assuming anot! 
have been an illuminating expel 
with her face shining with 
distractingly pretty, a wild 
creature with the most perf 
ankles, the kindest heart and 
and roughest tongue in the ki 

“Why didn’t you tell me ; 
front, darling?” she cried. “ 
to know.” ‘ 

I replied coldly that I had w: 
out what she was up to. 

“Brutal! Brutal! You're b 
he brutal?’’—to Ronald. 
what was I up to?” 

“Doing your best to wre 
I answered. The towel slippi 
fingers. 

“Darling!” 

“And succeeding,”’ I added. © 

“T’ll die of tears if you meai 

“T do mean it, Alves. Your 
you’re moaning, you're playing ! 

She looked at me with her 
wide open, then turned to 
screamed—shrieked. It was ay 
ceiling did not fall. 

Said Mrs. Knight, the dres 
of your throat, dear.” 

“Wish I hadn’ t got a throat 
never been born. Gee! And 
man’s reputation!” One m 
“But it’s true what he says—el 
I am playing havoc—but t 
doesn’t know. I swear on mj} 
head they don’t. Only I kno 
knows—pig that he is to says 
Peach candy, darling, take me 
Bridge—no, it’s closed—to 
Bridge and push me over. 
die. . . . Not that dress, Mrs 
the silver tissue, lam going out 
you great silly.” 

It was reasonable to suppo 
unbridled display of temperam 
have convinced Ronald Elliston 
Fossdyck was not the kind of gir 
nation had pictured. One might 
pected so tender a youth to wi 
alarm, nor ever toreturn. And th 
I thought he would do, for at th 
her outburst he sprang to his fee 
with clenched hands and breath 
tween shut teeth. Alves asked ! 
wanted a drink and if so to |! 
His reply was an inarticulate so 
panied by a gesture. He took t 
across the room and faced me. 

“‘S-s-sir,” he stammered. ©} 
warn you that if you ab-b-bus 
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azed. ‘‘I s-s’pose your criti- 
fed by professional jealousy, 
yn’t want to be hit, let me tell 
1k out.” He turned from me 
og. ‘‘Miss Fossdyck, I have 
y thirteen times, and whatever 
ays to the contrary, I say 
sxrful—wonderful—and I know 
king about.” 

‘Timplored, ‘‘don’t be an ass.” 
ured me to be silent. 

mean it?’’ she asked. 

” said I, “‘is infatuated.” 

too marvelous. The adorable 
darling, let him hit you once 
ke 


’T said sternly, “‘come home— 


he replied. ‘Never until this 
es me!” 

ismiss you,”’ said she. ‘‘ You’re 
ecious. Oh, I must show him 


ave that boy alone!” I thun- 
has done you no harm.” 
yuldn’t hurt him for a fortune. 
e had supper with two cabinet 
id their wives. Ring up the 
rs. Knight, and say I’m going 
h Peach Candy instead.” 
ne,’ said I, “is not Peach 
is Elliston, and he is affi- 
J 


ok a step toward me, but Alves 
. arms about his neck. Her 
ere bright with laughter. 

e besought me. ‘‘Go ere worse 


shall smack you in a minute. 
owder off that boy’s coat and 
er to me.”’. 

nald, chin out, brows down, 
| man: 

ared to take the view, sir, that 
or is provoked by insanity. It 
etter to retire now and avoid 


tiracle how he found the words, 
r that never before had he 
her a sentence so grammatical. 
made, of course; but there 
1estness about him that could 
ed. Alves Fossdyck fell back 
_racked with laughter. 

p it up!” she implored. “It’s 
, thing that ever happened to 
, my lovely knight, cleave yon 
helm and bring me his head 
ger!”’ 

ipproached the dressing-room 
it open and bowed. 

aiting,’’ he announced; ‘‘but 
20, p’raps you could lend me a 
\key to your flat. I mean to say, 
fe.” 

e!’’ cried Alves, who swore by 
of the year. “‘Take him out- 
x, till I’ve finished dressing.” 
ight shut us out. Robbed of 
, Ronald’s eloquence departed 
id he looked at me sheepishly. 
ok here, Ronald,” I said, ‘‘this 
If you weren’t such a monu- 
_you’d see that Alves is only 
you.” 

se she is,’ was the unexpected 
tI don’t care. Hers is a gorgeous 


you imagine you’re going to 
pression, you'll be disappointed. 
sn in the country are mad about 
she doesn’t care a snap of the 
the lot.”’ 

wre lucky me to take her out to 


only make a fool of yourself.”’ 
idn’t wonder,” said he; ‘“‘but 
u ever made a fool of yourself 
pr? 

t going to be sidetracked. 

ou mean to see it through?”’ 
ily—that is, if you’ll lend me a 
y for the supper. I’ve stupidly 
rather short.” 

eggie?’’ I queried. 

ake one thing at a time,’ 


said 
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It was too much. I slapped a crumpled 
fiver into his palm. 

“Take it and be damned,” I said. 

“Good night,” said he.» 

But I had a Parthian arrow in my quiver. 

“Alves never sups alone with a man. 
You will find her mother a most attentive 
woman.” 

“T’m more or less used to mothers,” 
said he. 

It ended there; at least for a time it 
ended—to begin again at three A.M. the 
same night, with Ronald in evening dress 
leaning over the rail at the foot of my bed. 
He looked happy by the light of a match 
held to a cigarette, but why he should have 
thought I would be happy, too, passes com- 
prehension. He told me he had had a won- 
derful time—too marvelous—‘“‘and really 
her mother’s an awfully good sort.” As to 
Alves—well, there were no words. 

“T asked her to marry me, you know, 
but more for form’s sake. Her refusal was 
something I’ll never forget. She said she’d 
never marry a man she cared for because 
it wouldn’t be fair to-him. There’s a lot 
in that—convinced me marriage is a mis- 
take.’’ It may have been the bright elec- 
tric light point that hypnotized and held 
me mute. ‘‘Quite a mistake,’ he went on. 
‘Rather a cruel institution in fact. Made 
me think. Now there’s Meggie.” 

There was I blinked and sat up. 

“Meggie, one of the best of good sorts 
and a girl I really care for. But if marriage 
is a mistake, it ’ud hardly be playing the 
game to marry her, would it?—I mean if, 
as a result of marriage, she came to dis- 
like me.” 

Glimmerings of sense were apparent. 
She would—she undoubtedly would. My 
silence stimulated him. 

“Now, sir, it occurred to me you’d be 
able to state my case a lot more clearly 
than I could. Put it up to her that I don’t 
feel equal to the test—fond and devoted, 
but unequal to the test. See what I mean?” 

I saw and I agreed. From his point of 
view and from mine the suggestion was ad- 


mirable, but what of hers? I put the ques- 


tion and gloom descended upon him. 

“Tf she wants me to stick to it of course 
I must,” he said; ‘“‘but let’s give freedom 
a run, sir.” 

I sent him to bed and he slept. 
I slept not. 

There was consternation when, the fol- 
lowing afternoon, I turned up alone at the 
Ellistons’ country house. Lady Elliston 
was pouring out tea. Old George Wivenhoe 
was pouring out whisky. 

“But where is Ronald?” 

Careless of consequence, I flung a gre- 
nade. 

“He has taken Miss Fossdyck to Peter 
Pane 

Lady Elliston paused in the act of pour- 
ing and aimed the spout of the teapot at 
my head. 

“Miss Fossdyck—the actress?” 

“T followed your instructions and intro- 
duced them last night.” 

George Wivenhoe didn’t bother about 
any soda—he swallowed the whisky neat. 

“‘Slish!’”? it went. ‘‘Who-whoop!”’ he 
said. 

“And Ronald did not recoil?”’ 

I shook my head. 

“He advanced, she advanced; accom- 
panied by her mother, they both advanced.” 

There was the clatter of a teacup and 
Meggie ran from the room. The Bart came 
forward, eyes gleaming. 

“What’s this about Ronald and an ac- 
tress—and you, Emily, causing them to be 
introduced?” 

“How was I to know, Harry?” 

The Bart’s hand descended with a whack 
between her shoulder blades. A jet of tea 
leaped across the Aubusson carpet. 

“So you came to my way of thinking, 
after all. Damme! I never credited you 
with so much sense. We'll make a man of 
Ronald yet.” 

Then from Mrs. Wivenhoe in a deep 
diapason: ‘‘You can say that when my 
daughter’s happiness has been turned to 
ruin and to blight.” 


But 
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banks or banking hours. Good for U.S. customs. Self-identifying. As you use 
each cheque, simply fill in the name of the person who cashes it and counter- 
sign it in his presence. Denominations $10, $20, $50 and $100. Sold by 11,000 
banks and trust companies in the United States and Canada. 


Buy your American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques at your own bank. 
Ask your bank for free travel booklet, ‘‘ Travel Trails,” or write us direct. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS IT'RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


789 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How do I stand a good chance to make $50.00 
or more extra by your cash plan? 


Name. 


Street 


City 


State. 


HY is this coupon printed here?- Be- 
cause we have something we want 
you to know about—and a coupon is such a 
handy little vehicle for bringing us together! 


Would you clip it for $50.00? It can easily be worth to 
you that much, or more! For just such a coupon as this has 
brought to other Post readers all over the country a plan 
that pays them $1.50 for an odd hour; $5.00, $10.00 extra 
for a day; $200.00 and up for a single month’s pleasant 
work, 

What’s the plan? You need only risk two pennies—for 
mailing the coupon—to learn, without the slightest obliga- 
tion, all about the way we make it easy and profitable to 
line up subscribers for the Curtis Publications. Clip—and 
learn the really worth-while facts! 


Risk a Little Red Postage Stamp! 
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The Most Comfortable Shoe in the World 
For Men, Women and Children 


THE SATURDAY 


If your feet 
could TALK 


Theyd Shout 


(Gjround@Grippers 


If Your feet were endowed with the 
power of speech they’d protest against 
being imprisoned in bone-crushing, mus- 
cle-restricting shoes. 


They would demand freedom of action in pli- 
ant, easy-flexing, arch-supporting GROUND 
GRIPPER SHOES. You who are subcon- 
sciously resigned to foot pressure, will find 
incomparable delight in the soothing, 
strengthening resiliency of GROUND GRIP- 
PERS. Heed the protests of your aching 
arches! 
sure you get the genuine GROUND 
GRIPPERS and not an inferior substitute. 


In the event no authorized Ground Gripper agent 
is accessible to you, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO. INC. 
90 Linden Park St. 


Send for a FREE COPY of our book, “‘ What You Should 
Know About Your Feet.” There’s a world of wisdom in it! 


Give them a square deal!—but be 


Boston, Mass. 


Pleasant Hours 


That Pay Big 


—for men or women 
—part- or full-time 


AVEN’T you often wished you knew of an 

easy, congenial way to make a few extra 
dollars every week—or fifteen or twenty, even 
fifty, dollars extra when you needed them for 
“something special”? 


Here’s the plan you’ve been looking for. Harry 
Hutchinson of New Jersey earned just under $100 
in his first month by this plan—ewtra dollars, mind 
you. Mrs. L. H. Bothwell of West Virginia secured 
an $8 order in only fen minutes. Hundreds of busy 
people from: coast to coast count on this plan to 
give them the extra cash they need, week by week 
and month by month. 

What is the plan? Simply this: Let us authorize you 
to forward from your community both new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman, on an excep- 
tionally generous commission and bonus basis. 

Read at the right some of the attractive points about 
this work. Then send in the coupon for all the interest- 
ing details. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
815 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, without obligation to me, how I can 
make money by your plan. 


Name_ f = LN 


Street_ 21 bot BME sad 


Town State 


The Curtis Plan 
Has These Real 
Merits 


1 You are your own boss. You 
¢@ work when you feel like it, among 
your friends and neighbors, and stop 
when you like. If you plan a little 
trip, you may take your Curtis re- 
ceipt book with you and let us help 
foot your expenses. 


Zz You are generously paid in cash 
¢ in proportion to the extent of 
your success. An ambitious young 
man will find in this work challeng- 
ing possibilities. 
3 Many workers bank Curtis dol- 
lars who seldom have time to 
leave their own homes for subscrip- 
tions. Busy mothers, for instance, 
find it easy to make “pin” money by 
use of the telephone and the mails. 
Almost every person of stand- 
@ ing in your community is a 
prospect for one of the three Curtis 
publications. They know the excep- 
tional value you can offer. They will 
welcome your call. 


5 You need no experience, no 
¢ capital, to start. We furnish all 
the supplies you require, free of 
charge, and very helpful instruction 
in salesmanship. 
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“There’s no such thing ag ; 
other day. The other day 
measurement of time, sir, I m 
you see what I mean.” 

Her smile was maddening. — 

“And you willingly involve 
of this description?” 

“Well, I thought you'd | 
said she. “After all, Ronald j 
young for any girl to marry,” 

“You've behaved atroci 
“Tf you thought that, why on 
agree to the engagement?” 

“To oblige,” said she, “ 
ing, you know.” 

“Then oblige me by not 
we're discussing a serious 

“T was smiling at the ot 
cussion that’s going on at the 


“Rot!” said old George. ‘‘Rot, madam! 
Blight be jiggered! Gel like Meggie’s 
worth a dozen Ronalds.”’ 

“That,” said Lady Elliston, “‘is a lie.”’ 

I left them to decide who was right. 

In a corner of the hall I found Meggie 
face downward on a sofa, gold hair spilled 
across a cushion, shoulders shaking. A 
most affecting sight. 

“You brought it on yourself,’ said I 
harshly. “‘You’ll get no pity from me.” 

“That you?” came a muffled inquiry. 
“Half a second and I’ll make room.” Her 
feet described a circle. She presented to me 
a face reddened by partial suffocation. 
“Tell me, please.” 

I did and she nodded. 

“Tn a vision last night I saw it all. But 
how did you manage so cleverly?” 


“T? Manage? It was nothing to do eyes, sir.’ 
with me.” What was the use? Thoug 
Her face glowed. “I’m glad, for I was out than in. 


“T suppose,” I said—‘‘I gu 
well aware that I’m in lo 


almost afraid you’d seen.” 
“Seen what?” 


“That if I’d broken off the engagement Meggie?”’ i 
any other way there’d have been an awful “Yes, I noticed you were.” — 
fuss with the families.”’ “When?” 


“The other day.” 
I took her by the wrists. 
“Was it the same othe 
Was it? Answer me! Was it?” 
“Tt might have been,” sai 
‘‘Meggie,”’ said I, “I give 
ing. I shall kiss you in a mi 
She suddenly frowned. 
‘Jilted I may be,” she sai 
denly smiled, “but at least 
thing to look forward to.” 


““You—but it wasn’t you who broke the 
engagement.” 

“No, but I did the arranging.” 

“Ts this true?’’ I demanded. 

“Verily,”’ said she. ‘‘I thought it was a 
good idea.”’ 

I had a futuristic impression of shafts of 
sunlight stabbing darkness. 
“When did you think it was a good idea?”’ 
“The other day.” 
“Which other day?” 
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ie omete rec UT ORGYOUR CLOTHES THAT COUNTS 


Of Course youll want one. A double breasted. More than 
that -the right one; the double breasted. The illustration 
gives you an idea of the cut. Points to note: the wedge coat, 
with broad shoulders, very snug hips: deep, wide lapels,low 
set pockets. Straight, easy trousers. You can get exactly this 
suit from the merchant who sells Society Brand Clothes. 


wie Hrand Clothes hes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND "MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


9 


EEE DECKE ad ne se MAKERS*CHICAGO NEW YORK 
L AND CLOTHES LIMITED,MONTREAL 
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Wisconsin says ~ bt, 


to New Mexico 
u, m glad you agree, too: 


BAe. Ra Gee Be Sen 
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HERE'S Wisconsin, away up at the top of sate map. 

And there’s New Mexico, away down at the bottom 

of the map. What is the unseen bond between them? 
What accounts for the cheerful smiles of both? 


Both have discovered, in America’s greatest laundry soap, 
the secret of the whitest, freshest clothes that ever blew 
upon a line—without drudgery! 


The presence of Pand G The White Naphtha Soap in the 
washtub explains the Monday morning smiles that appear 
regularly, not only in the homes of Wisconsin and New 
Mexico, but across an entire continent! For in these two 
states, as in all of North America, P and G is the largest-sell- 
ing laundry soap. 


Like you, perhaps, many of these women have tried other 
soaps. But after experimenting, they have decided upon 
P and G, because: 


No finer soap for laundry or household use has ever been 
made. 


It really takes out all the dirt, quickly, safely, economically. 


It saves time, it lessens rubbing and it is wonderfully 
easy on clothes. 


It makes rich, lasting suds with hard or soft water. 


Winter or summer, cold water or hot, it cleanses quickly 
and rinses out completely, leaving behind no grayness or 
unpleasant soapy odor. 


White clothes come out from a P and G laundering glis- 
tening white—colors come out fresh and smiling. 


Maybe you are saying to yourself: “Can there really be a 
noticeable difference between my present soap and P and G?” 
Well, the simplest way to answer that question is to buy 
P and G—then wash and watch! Week after week you'll 
see your clothes improve in whiteness and freshness. You'll 
feel the difference in your arms and back. 


Before your next washday, order P and G from your grocer. 
In its spick and span blue-and-white wrapper, the clean-smell- 
ing white cake holds the secret discovered by the women 
of Wisconsin, New Mexico, and all the rest of America. 
There is no real mystery about the supremacy of P and G— 
it is simply a better soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


“T find P and G unsurpassed for washing 
white as well as colored clothing. I have 
no dread that my colored clothes will fade. 
For dishwashing it is all anyone could want. 
For general housecleaning, such as washing 
woodwork and the bathroom, I would use 
nothing but P and G.” 


MRS. J. S. G., Tucumcari, N. Mex. 


SUR OL MELON CG OL PRO Np ORM Yael SO NAG 


White Naphtha Soap | 


“T have been using P 


and find it gives sp 
keeps the white clothes 
and I do not believe it} 
clothes a particle. I 
dishwashing—it lo 
better than most soap 
general housecleaning 
ing woodwork, kitchen 
and for bedroom rugs 
In fact, I recommend 
general household p 

MRS. G. O. H., Mi 


by The Procter & 
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Myiondisn Food 


ONSTANTLY in search of ways 


@ 
. GJ O O d S ry VO Z C C to improve the quality of foods, 
Swift & Company inaugurated milk- 
| £ feeding and the scientific handling 
| | be of poultry in this country. 


dest producing regions 

ly the poultry for 

Milk-fed Chickens and 
est Fowl. 


produce plants are lo- 
in the centers of these 
‘Here the live poultry is 
from the surrounding 


. birds are fed for a period 
pproximately ten to four- 
ys on a mash of milk, corn 
‘meal. 


ANDLING such products as poultry 
helps Swift & Company to reduce 
the spread between the cost of live 
stock and the price you pay for meat. 


The same refrigerator cars, cold storage 
plants, branch houses and sales organiza- 
tion that are used to distribute meat are 
also used to distribute Premium Milk- 
fed Chickens and Golden West Fowl, 
Brookfield Butter, Eggs, and Cheese. 

Both meat and poultry are sold to the 
same retailers in the same cities. 

This service provides a direct marketing 
route from the producer to the consumer. 

Handling poultry simply adds volume 
which helps keep down selling costs on 
meat and all other products. 

This saving is typical of the economies 
which Swift & Company is able to effect 
through flexible, large-scale organization 
to the benefit of producers and consumers. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 


oe 
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e Poultry is rigidly in- 
scted and subdivided into 
;grades. The choicest are 
d to bear the identifying 
im and Golden West tags. 


yick-and-span refrigerator 
1s carry the poultry direct 
produce plant to market. 
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Staggering manufacturing wa 
one simple remedy 


Such staggering losses are revealed by analyses of 
industrial wastes that they leave one wondering where 
to begin to check them. 


One avenue leads to far-reaching, worth-while econo- 
mies in three typical lines, common to practically all 
manufacturing. 


Annually $1,600,000,000 is paid for generating or 
buying power. Through friction, 50% of this generated 
power is lost. 

We can reduce your part of this waste through correct 
lubrication. 

Each year, one-fifth of the 10 billion dollars paid for 
wages is paid for idle time, due to lack of operating con- 
tinuity—the effect of various causes. 

We can reduce interruptions in your plant and keep 
your equipment more continuously busy, producing 
more for the wages you pay. 

The best informed authorities estimate that 16 billion 
dollars is invested in machine equipment. It is properly 
productive only while it operates steadily—as long as 
its life continues effective. 


We can extend the life of your equipment and post- 
pone replacements, while facilitating its smooth, even 
running. 

We can help you reduce these wastes in your plant 
if your attitude toward lubrication permits it. 


If you buy oil as a commodity, you cannot expect 
economies. 


If you buy oil as a protection against waste, get in 
touch with us. 


The lubricants which we recommend are but a trifling 
item in operating costs, but of tremendous importance 
in operating economies. If we recommend them, they 
will be correct scientifically for your needs. 


With the codperation of your personnel we will gladly 
assume the full responsibility of prescribing correct 
lubrication for your entire plant. In writing, kindly 
address any one of the following offices: 


New York (Main Office), Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, Oklahoma 
City, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Rochester, 
St. Louis, Springfield, Mass. 


Vacuum Oil Com 


N E W YORK 


Lubricating O 


pany 


Septe, nb, of 


IF the Vacuum Oil Comp: iI 
cates your plant, you use an | 
tion which has specialized in lu’ 
for 59 years, whose engineers | 
men visit over 200,000 plants 
whose treatises are rec 
neering text books. Garg 
ing Oils are approved s 
225 foremost machinery d 
lubricate industries the world © 
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It works both ways. Stop doing what 
“ makes you ill. Start doing what 


makes you well. The pay is double. 
C.W. Post 


¢ Come, jom the “ 


happy throng! 


There where the sunlight gilds 
the spires lies Wellville, town 
of health and happiness. Turn 
your steps that way today. They 
are happiest who travel on the 
Road to Wellville, for they are 
the beautiful, the stalwart and 
the strong. Make up your mind 
to live in Wellville. The road 


passes by your door. 


oe 
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As you journey on to Well- 
ville you will learn that what 
you eat has much to do with 
how you feel. You will find 
health in Nature’s simple foods, 
in her lush vegetables, her foam- 
ing milk and in her golden grain. 


In the brown wheat and 
in the wholesome corn are the 
apple cheeks of childhood; 
suppleness of youth; energy for 
success and a stout staff for age. 


Post Health Products are 
made from nutritious grain. 
They furnish in proper balance, 
carbohydrates, proteins, min- 
erals and vitamin; vital ele- 
ments the body needs to build 
bone and brain and brawn. 


Post Health Products are 
simple, delicious foods, each 
with a healthful mission. Mil 
lions eat them every day and 
journey on to Wellville. 


Come, join the happy throng! 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Post Health Products: Instant Postum, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal. 


Note—Canadian Address—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., E., Toronto, Ont. 


© 


©1925, PC. Co, 
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Rugs that are beautiful, ee 
easily cleaned and very inexpensive 


In no other low-priced, sanitary 
floor-covering can you find such 
beautiful patterns as there are in 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. Every 
one of them has been created by a 
world famous artist. They represent 
the highest development of rug de- 
signing and color blending. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 

Congoleum’s leadership in beauty 
of patterns has never been challenged 
and the designs now being shown by 
dealers are more beautiful than ever. 
If you haven’t seen them, you have 
a surprise in store for you. You will 
be amazed that such artistry can be 
had in rugs that cost so little. 

You can choose from rich Oriental 
motifs in bright, glowing colors for 


“My, but this Congoleum Rug certainly dresses up the old floor!” 


(The pattern shown is No. 516—a very popular 
varicolored floral design on a rich blue background.) 


YH); WEE H/#7“_ 


Pattern ®& t 


the living or dining-room. For the 
bedroom, there are dainty florals in 
the colors that you like best. And 
there are many different geometric 
reproductions to make the kitchen, 
pantry, laundry or bathroom neat 
and trim looking. 

On this and the following page are 
shown a few two-color reproductions 
of some of the patterns. Just clip out 
those you like best and ask your 
dealer to show you the actual rugs. 


Labor Saving—Sanitary 


And when you discover also how 
labor saving, how sanitary and how 
low in price Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs are you will understand why 
they are deservedly “America’s Most 
Popular Floor-Covering!” 


CONGOLEU 


Pattern 
No. 396 


Pattern 
No. 327 


Free Booklet 


“Things Every Woman Should 
Know About Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful patterns in theif 
actual full colors. Write to our 
nearest office today for your 
copy. It will be sent free. 


$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” It 
is manufactured by Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., and identified by a Gold Seal 
pasted on the surface of every pattern. 
All “Seconds” are identified by a red 
label. 


As the sale or representation of any 
other make of floor-covering as “Con- 
goleum” is a violation of the law, we 
will pay $100 to any person who will 
secure evidence that will lead to the 
conviction of anyone guilty of this 
practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for it 
by the registered trade-mark name 
“Congoleum” and look for the Gold 
Seal on the goods you buy. 


Pattern 
No. 552 
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é Pattern 
No. 518 


What the Gold Seal means to you— 


“Will it wear?”’ That’s one of the 
first things a woman wants to know 
when buying floor-covering. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back” is the answer. The 
Gold Seal Label bearing that abso- 
lute pledge is pasted on the face of 
every Congoleum Gold Seal Rug. 


Squarely back of that guarantee 
stands Congoleum-Nairn Inc., the 
world’s largest manufacturers of sani- 
tary floor-coverings. You buy with 
absolute safety when you buy floor- 
coverings bearing the Gold Seal. 


High Quality Assured 


The finest materials obtainable, 
expert workmanship plus ingenious 
modern machinery insure the highest 
quality. Every rug is inspected and 
must meet the rigid Congoleum 
standard before the Gold Seal label 
is placed on it. The Gold Seal also 


serves as a sure identification of the 
genuine Congoleum. 


Congoleum Rugs are waterproof 
through and through. The surface 
is smooth and firm—nothing can 
penetrate it. Easy mopping 1s all 
the cleaning these rugs ever need. 


And they lie flat on the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 


Very Inexpensive 


In spite of their remarkable value 
Congoleum Rugs are inexpensive. 
They cost so little and wear so long 
that they are the most economical 
floor-covering you can buy. They are 
made, of course, in all the popular 
sizes up to nine by fifteen feet. 


= 
CoNnGoLeUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston — Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


““Weren’t you clever to choose a Congoleum Rug?” 


The pattern shown is No. 538 
Pp 


tal motif in rich shades of blue, 


—a fascinating Orien- 


brown and green.) 
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Balloon tires and 4-w 


HEN the motor car was a “‘horseless car- 
riage,’’ buggy wheels were justified .. . 


But them days are gone forever... 


Every step which has made the motor car less 
like a buggy, and more like an automobile, has 
been one more reason for banishing buggy wheels 

. one more reason for providing the motor car 
with wheels of its own. 


~~ ~~“ ~~“ 


A great engineer saw that the modern motor 
car had outgrown the wheels it borrowed from 
thelbucoy ames. 


He saw that everything related to the wheels 
had changed—the speed, the weight, the appear- 
ance of the car. He studied these new develop- 
TENS eee 


Then he made a wheel that looks—acts—says 
“Automobile”. . . 


Naturally he used the material that makes 
possible the rest of the car—stee/.. . 


He gave his wheel stream lines—an exclusive 
convex form that matches the lines of the car... 
a form that permits the placing of brakes and 
king pins within the wheel, for more positive 
braking and easier steering . . . for better pro- 
tection of brakes from mud and water . 


BUDD-MICHELIN —the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmoniz- 
ing with the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of 
brakes and king pins within the wheel, for better braking 
and easier steering—for greater protection of brakes from 


mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the 
rim, making starting and stopping easier 
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He built a wheel that Aides the brakes—thank 
goodness .. . 


He built a demountable wheel, so the brakes 
are immediately accessible when they need ad- 
gusting cee 


He built a wheel that conforms to the needs 
and looks of the automobile—the Budd-Michelin 
Wheel! 


“ “ > 


Now, balloon tires and 4-wheel brakes . . 2 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit Philadelphia 


f 
Cross-section showing convex design 
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eel brakes 
“Good bye, bugéy wheels!” 


Now, Budd-Michelin Wheels 
—the handsomest combination 
today! o 

Now, Budd-Michelin Wheels and : 
brakes—the wheels that hide the brah 
that house them against mud and wai 
dust . . . that make them immediate 
sible for adjustment. Four brakes insteac 
—twice as many reasons for Budd-)) 
Wheels! i 


4 
Balloon tires and 4-wheel brakes weri 
needed by a buggy... = 


And Budd-Michelin Wheels were never 
by a buggy. But they make the automobil 
of an automobile than it ever was before | 


‘ & : 
“ “ x 
Already, more than half of Europe’s¢ 


the Budd-Michelin Wheel. America is tut 
its exclusive design and exclusive featur 


Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Michelin Wheels. That’s quite probable, as 
are progressing now. If the car you wal 
equipped with Budd-Michelin, specify 
wheels—even though they cost you a few 
more. You'll immediately be glad you d 
and next year you'll be mighty glad! 


—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rez 
your car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. Not 
to remove. Just a few turns on the nuts at the hul 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life 
service by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off — 
—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more endu 


finish than wood will take 


a) 
—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant bea 
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IS NOW possible for the retailers 
of America to obtain a refrigerating 
machine that is simple in design, con- 

struction and operation, and low in price. 
Clean, efficient, modern refrigeration is 
now within the reach of any store that 
uses ice. 


The new Model 500 Frigidaire has 
solved the problem of electric refrigera- 
tion for every retail store. It can be easily 
and quickly installed in any of the stand- 
ard makes of refrigerators or freezer 
counters. The complete mechanism oc- 
cupies little space—and can be moved 
easily if desired. 


Frigidaire is completely automatic and 
quiet in operation. It requires but little 
attention. 


s the Refrigeration Problem for Stores 


Frigidaire stops food spoilage. It en- 
ables the retailer to give his customers 
better foods and better service. It builds 
up trade. It saves all the time and labor 
of icing, re-icing and cleaning up. It saves 
the waste of spoiled foods and usually 
costs less to operate than ice. It is a 
paying investment for any store. 


And Frigidaire works. Its dependa- 
bility is proven by the satisfaction of over 
90,000 users. It is backed by the engi- 
neering skill of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration—and by a nation-wide organization 
of over 3,500 trained sales and service 
representatives. 


This special folder tells 
all about Frigidaire Electric 
Refrigeration for the retail 
store. Write for it today. 


The first cost of Frigidaire is surprisingly 
low, and any model may be purchased on 
convenient terms. Mail the coupon below 
for complete descriptive literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. B-109, Dayton, 


Ohio. Delco-Light Company of Canada, Limited, 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric Washers and Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators. 


idaire 


iri: 


Makers of Delco- 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-109, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send, without obligation, full details 


“ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
about the new Model 500 Frigidaire for com- 
mercial use. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MGHES 


No. 26 of the Graham Brothers 
Series on “American Industries” 


Graham Brothers 
Standard Model No. 2/4 
Dump Truck 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS BVERYWHERE 
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When Winter Comes 


nerchant serves a greater public need than the 
Dealer —and none is placed at a greater disad- 
age by the millions he strives to serve. 


sn people want coal they want it promptly. But they 
it only when chill winds suggest the need of fire. 


human tendency to defer the inevitable has cost 

rica’s 30,000 Coal Dealers countless millions. To- 
they are cheerfully spending millions more, in- 
ng the finest and most economical equipment yet 
sed to further the cause of faster service. 


& 
? 
f 


h of this equipment consists of Graham Brothers 
sks. Experience has taught the Coal Dealer that 


> sturdy vehicles are dependable on any road in : LTO S7QQ5 
weather; that they serve long and faithfully at Co ea 

cost; and that genuine parts and accurate service cyassis 1200 
ways available, through Dodge Brothers Dealers MBM LOW E345 
verywhere. F. O. B. Detroit 


CABS AND BODIES FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS 


foe AHAM, BROTHERS 


Detroit — Evansville — Stockton 
A Division OF DonGe BROTHERS, INC. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED - TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SROTHERS 
TRUCKS 
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t=lalfthe tances cheering 


he rode to breakfast 


HE streets were lined with cheering 

people as the procession moved to the his- 
toric hotel”; this is how the southern news- 
papers long ago pictured the arrival of Presi 
dent McKinley in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Breakfast at the Maxwell House was the 
first big event of the day. 


At this fine, old hotel the distinguished 
guests of the South had been received for 
many years. Throughout all Dixie the Max- 
well House was celebrated for its hospitality 
and for its delicious food. The list of its visi- 
tors reads like an old-time roll of honor. 


Here President McKinley was royally wel- 
comed. Here he was entertained during his 
stay in Nashville. 


And here on that June morning back in the 
nineties, he was served the coffee that has 
made the name of the old Maxwell House 
famous from coast to coast. 


The news of its flavor was carried 
to all parts of the country 


For years only one kind of coffee was used at 
the Maxwell House—a special blend with a 


rare, mellow flavor and rich aroma of its own. 


It was this coffee that was served to all the 
notable men and women of the South when 
they gathered for the great balls and banquets 
at the Maxwell House—or when they came 
to spend pleasant days under its roof. It de- 
lighted even the most critical people in that 
land of good living. They could not forget it 
and carried the news of it to their homes. 


Gradually in all parts of the United States 
the families who appreciate the best things of 


life have heard of Maxwell House Coffee a 
have obtained it for their own use. And 
same firm of coffee merchants who perfec 
this blend years ago still blend and roas 
for them today. s 


The same coffee that roused the enthusiasm 
of the patrons of this old southern hote 
now on sale in sealed tins at all better gro 
stores. Maxwell House is today Americ 
largest selling high grade coffee. 


What new pleasure your first sip of it wil 
bring you! It has a tich fragrance, an alluri 
flavor like no other coffee. Few people 
have once enjoyed that rare, mellow taste 
ever satisfied afterward with any other ki 


Give your family this wonderful blend 
fine coffees. Plan now to serve it for bre 
fast tomorrow. Ask your grocer for one 
the blue tins of Maxwell House Coffee. 


Cuerex-Ngeat Corree CoMPANY 


Nashville Jacksonville Rich 
Los Angeles 


Houston 
New York — 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


MAXWELL House CorfFEE 


“Good to 


TODAY —Amentcas large selling, 
the last drop” 


high grade co 
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Truly a beautiful car—handsome Fisher _ ae 
body finished in rich, durable Duco—  — oo ee 
sp ae eee ee The Coach —%695 pe 
construction typical of the highest priced = thecoupe - 675 
cars—power to spare. Check price for — The Touring - 525 
price, value for value—you will find that =—=— TheRoadster - 525 
Chevrolet gives youthe most for yourdollar. = = Ggmmsv*! 2 4250 
: eas Pee ee ne Express Truck cee 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN... Chassis > + 990_ . 
ee : DIVISION OF ‘GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION aa e - e é = age ein ee ALLERICSS F. eat FLINT MICH 


With MACMILLAN in the ARC 


NCE again that intrepid explorer, 
Donald MacMillan, has gone into 
the Frozen North. And once again—for 
the fourth time—he relied on Exide Bat- 
teries to serve him, without flinching, 


through the extreme rigors 
of the Polar region. 


Each item of equipment 
on such an expedition is 
chosen with utmost care, 
for life or death hangs in the 
balance. On previous voy- 
ages to the Arctic with Mac- 
Millan, Exide Batteries have 
been through shipwreck, 
blizzard and incredible cold 
and never once have failed. 

On this latest adventure 
all the storage batteries were 
Exide—for radio sending 
and receiving, for electric 


BORD Er Rea 


Exide 6-volt “A” battery 
in one-piece case 


There are also Exide “A” batter- 
ies for 2-volt and 4-volt tubes and 
“B” batteries, 24 and 48 volts, of 
6000 milliampere capacity. The 
Exide line includes a most eco- 
nomical “B” battery rectifier. 
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light aboard ship and on shore, for operat- 
ing the sensitive scientific instruments. 
The three U. S. Navy airplanes that ac- 
companied MacMillan’s two vessels were 
also equipped with Exide Batteries. 


Wherever radio must not 
fail, you will almost always 
find Exide Batteries have 
been installed—in govern- 
ment and commercial plants 
—on the giant ship Levia- 


than, on the Navy dirigible. 


Shenandoah, on the new 
British airship R33; on every 
continent and thesevenseas, 
speeding up communication 
throughout the modern 
world. 


The same qualities that 
make Exide the choice 
where lives are at stake are 


RADIO “RECEPTION#* USE 


———— Wid 


setae AEE 


Commander MacMillan an 
“Bowdoin” in the Frozen 


built into the Exide Batteries 
can have with your own receivin 
Staunch and dependable, the Exid 
uniform current through a long 
discharge and assures the clear 
tion of which your set is capable 
is a type for every tube and a 
every set, obtainable at radio de 
all Exide Dealers’. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY cc 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BATTERIES 


| 


STORAGE BATTER 


tiful, yes, but will it work?” 


y questions, like this one, greeted the 
‘a in 1921. It was so different in appear- 
d operation from anything known before. 


tthe Heatrola “worked”! 


ling in a downstairs room, it sent a flood 
even heat throughout the house, warm- 
ms that had been only half-heated before, 
fo every nook and corner the same cozy 
ature as the room in which the Heatrola 


ie heating success of the century 


he day of these first Heatrolas, the history 
now famous heater has been one of ever- 
ing popularity. Today, you'll find it in 
eighborhood of the nation. You'll find it 
‘every type of home. Homes old and new. 
of one and two stories. Homes with and 
t basements. Homes of brick, frame and 
co. Stores, tco, and churches, halls, res- 

taurants, theatres, schools—almost every 
kind of small building. In cities, 
towns, villages, farms. 

Everywhere! 


= 


And here’s the reason 


Instead of radiating heat as a 

stove does, overheating half a room 
id neglecting entirely the other half, 
la circulates heat throughout the whole 
just as a basement furnace does. Warm, 
uir is in constant circulation—more than 
cubic feet of air passing through Heatrola 
10ur. Cheerful furnace comfort upstairs 
wn. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Office and Display Room: The Furniture Exchange, 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago Office and Display Room: The American Furniture Mart 
Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every 
requirement — for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 


LEATROLA — 
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So beautiful, too 


The Estate Heatrola is as beautiful as a fine ma- 
hogany cabinet. With its vitreous enamel finish, 
smooth as glass and everlasting, it adds to the 
appearance of any room. And so easy to clean— 
just dust it off with a cloth. No polishing or shin- 
ing. And no dirt,no dust in the house— Heatrola’s 
patented construction prevents this. 
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eparture in 1921 


oday the nation’s standard 
for small home heating 


Watch your fuel bill shrink 


Heatrola is made to burn any kind of 
coal—also wood. It does all the work 
of a basement furnace, yet it uses no 
more fuel than a stove. 


Have Heatrola installed now 


Winter’s just around the corner—the 
first cold spell will be here any day. 
See your Heatrola dealer at once—have 


appearance. 


The Intensi-Fire— 
exclusive with Heatrola 


Estate Heatrola is as different in con- 
struction and performance as it is in 
Note particularly the 


him show you Heatrolas already in DOUBLE air circulation produced 


operation — see for yourself how this 
famous heater will look and work in 
your home. Then learn how easily you can be- 
come a Heatrola owner—how, by making a small 
down payment, you can have the Heatrola in- 
stalled now and be enjoying its furnace comfort 
during those first chilly days. Or, if you wish, 
write us for full information. 


Save 15 per cent on your new home! 
If you are planning to build, let us tell you about 
the big, new idea in home building — about 
a new method that will give you a better house 
at a much lower cost. Our booklet, “Seven Mod- 
ern Cellarless Houses,’ shows attractive cellar- 


+f, 


by these exclusive Intensi-Fire Air 
Ducts, built into the Heatrola, di- 
rectly in the path of the flame. 


Nace 


Cbmtort i 


sinall houics 


%& 


less house plans designed by 
The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy. 


Homes.” 


Name 


Street No. or R. F. D. 


Piast OGice © oscdes)s-ctvigsocetszses vies 


Mail this coupon for details — 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
[] Please send me copy of “Furnace Comfort for Small 
I am planning to build. How can Heatrola save 15% 


on the cost of my new home? 
(Check the one you wish) 
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O through the great bronze doors into the high, 
columned interior of the Mellon National 
Bank. Here excellence in architecture and dec- 

oration splendidly meet — as they do in hundreds 
of America’s most notable buildings where the 
manufacturing and distributing service of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has contributed match- 
less glass and highest quality paints and varnishes. 


aint 


used on the walls is cleanly and economical because 
it results in a poreless film which dirt and grime can- 
not penetrate. Simple washing takes the place of 
expensive redecorating. Unmatched for its 17 soft 
tones which lend spaciousness to rooms and show 
no laps or brush marks. They are suitable for 
business buildings, homes, churches, hospitals, etc. 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or 
Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes” 
sent you free. Equal in information to 
any five dollar book on home furnishing 
and decoration. Write Dept. A, today. 


Paint and Varni fh Factories - y 
Milwaukee Wis.. Newark,N.J. 


_ Portland Ore.,.LosAngelesCal. — 
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Vin will find that owners of U. S. Royal Balloons 
are completely satisfied that the balloon principle 
has brought a decided luxury to motoring. 


That is because U. S. Royal Balloons can be run at 
true low air pressures— pressures which give the com- 
fort balloon tires were intended to give. 


These tires do not have to be pumped up hard to 
protect them from early or excessive tread wear. 


Their flat ““Low-Pressure Tread” gives far greater 
road contact than a round tread. The load is distributed 
evenly over the entire tread surface. Wear is s/ow and even. 


(Ok. S. Royal Balloons interpret Latex-treated Web Cord gives the exceptional 
Oia ‘ strength and flexibility necessary for full balloon 

the balloon principle literally— cushioning, 

they can be run at true low air Enjoy “the Balloon Tire Principle at its Best” by 


riding on U.S. Royal Balloons. 


United States @) Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


U.S. Royal &: Balloo 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 


pressures. 
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Crowsfeet and.... Eyestrain 


HERE do those crowsfeet come from? Stop cheating yourself! Face the truth now, 
When _ before it’s too late, that nothing can be more ageing to 


your appearance than crowsfeet, the wrinkles so 


Don’t look in a mirror to find out. 
you look there, you flatter yourself. You avoid the 


truth. Instead of screwing up your eyes or puckering 
up your brows, you see yourself at your best. You may be straining your eyes now, as you read 
this message. You can’t judge for yourself. Unknown 
to you, your eyes may be defective. 


frequently caused by eyestrain. 


When your eye muscles become overworked, they 
call on your facial muscles for help. The results are 


obvious—crowsfeet. Unconsciously you may be using An eyesight examination is the only sure method of 
these muscles a thousand times a day in your effort detecting defective eyes—the source of so many 
to overcome defective eyesight. crowsfeet and wrinkles. Have your eyes examined. 


Write us today for informative and interesting booklet, “Ad New Age of V. ision.” 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


WELLSWORTH 


ERODUCTS 
Sor Better Eyesight 
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ESTABLISHED 1933 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 
© 1926, A. O. Co. 
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Benjamin Williams Conpany 


“DO IT NOW” 


375 Weet Thirey Third Meret 
Dock City 


The speed and efficiency of modern business 
are made possible by printed forms — 


THING stated on paper has more urgency 
than the spoken word. It is more formal, 
more deliberate, more clear. And it stays right 
there looking one in the face until the thing called 
for is done. 


Printed forms get things done in business and 
done on time. You can scarcely conceive modern 
business without order blanks, office memos, in- 
voices, letterheads, requisitions. They are not 
just slips of paper, ‘but the thoughts of busy men 
made visible and permanent. 


You will find that printed forms are specially 
efficient when you use Hammermill Bond, and 
this is so for several reasons: 

Colors are important for identifying different 
branches or divisions, and Hammermill Bond comes 
in twelve standard colors as well as white. 


The surface is right for printing, writing, type- 


HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPANY, 


writing and for caret copies. And records made 
on Hammermill are enduring, for this noted utility 
bond is tough and lasting. 


Finally, and of utmost importance, you can get 
Hammermill Bond through your printer without 
delay. If you have forgotten to re-order some form, 
a last-minute telephone call means not an emer- 
gency substitute but the same reliable Hammermill 
you always use. 


The price makes Hammermill Bond economical; 
the standardized qualities make it indispensable. 
You can always tell Hammermill Bond by the 
watermark. 


Write us on your business letterhead so we can 
tell the nature of your business and we shall be 
glad to send you, without charge or obligation, the 
Hammermill Bond Working Kit—a portfolio of 
forms, letterheads and sample sheets. 


ERIE, PA. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Tie Sheets and Business Forms 


<f made of Hammermill Ledger. 


Hammermill Ledger is made in the same||mill ge 


as Hammermill Bond, and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


“DON’T FORGET 
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Meet the 
Motion ‘Picture 


Exhibitor— 
ws 
the Merchant 


who makes 
Life Brighter 
and 
Business Better 
in your lown 


EVENING 


POST 


The exhibitor is your representative of the world-wide film industry in your section 


The best exhibitors everywhere not only want to show 
what their patrons want to see, but they want their 
theatres to assume their rightful place in town, namely, 
the entire community’s meeting place for life at its 
- most enjoyable. 


The exhibitor who gives you good pictures and 
good presentation naturally attracts your support. 
Patronize his good pictures and let the others go. 
That’s sense and censorship too! If you lack the right 
theatre or the right pictures in your neighbor- 
hood, ask yourself why. 


Is it your own fault that thousands of other 
communities are ahead of you? 


Your exhibitor seeks nothing better than 
your criticism and comment, on programs that 


TRADE 4 KKH HY MARK 
> a 


PRODUCED BY 
Famous PLavers-Lasxy Core 
ADOLPH ZUKOR~ PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


he so carefully selects. Encourage him in his work by 
regular patronage and hints as to your taste. Don’t 
leave him in the cold to guess at your opinions. 


Any town’s a richer place with the better pictures, 
Paramount, richer in life, trade and happiness. Nothing 
finer has ever been contributed to the screen than 
such Paramount Pictures as “The Covered Wagon,” 
“The Ten Commandments,” “Peter Pan,” “The 
Wanderer” and many others. 


And it is the pride of Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, producers of Paramount Pictures, 
to stand squarely behind every exhibitor and 
community seeking the best. 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 
in town!” 
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For its exquisite color-harmony, for its gf 
its comfort, for the quiet elegance of itsa 
power-plant, an engine you'll never 
one of the three largest automobile 
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All prices f. 0. b. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDGMM 
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NATIONAL 


PHARMACY WEEK 


October 11° to 17 1925 


During the week of October 11th to 17th the drug stores of the 
country will observe Pharmacy Week. At that time pharmacists through- 
out the nation will bring to the direct attention of their patrons the 


professional side of their work and the fact that they are educated 


and qualified in matters scientific as well as matters commercial. 

Pharmacy Week is going to be interesting to you. Through 
window displays, store displays, public addresses and personal chats, 
you will learn why “your druggist is more than a merchant.” You 
will see how prescriptions are prepared. You will understand why 
the State is so insistent that only pharmacists who have had years of 
specialized education and practical training shall be licensed to com- 
pound preparations upon which health and even life depend. 

In short, you will better appreciate the professional service your 
druggist makes available to you the year round. And you will come 
to realize that the high degree of dependability which exists in drug 
store service does not just happen, but that such dependability has been 
trained into habit by thorough and lengthy professional preparation. 

Pharmacy Week will further prove to you that you can have the 
utmost confidence in your druggist. Visit him then, and stay long 
enough to become conversant with the professional side of his call- 
ing. You will find it interesting—and helpful. 


Your Druggist is More than acMerchant. 


This page is contributed to the cause of Pharmacy Week by Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., in appreciation of the invaluable service pharmacy is rendering. 
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The Brandes Speaker—Type H—a simple, attractive quality 
horn with a smart antique finish. Adjustable. . .. $18. 


e Acoustics 


COUSTICS is the science of sound. Radio 
acoustics is the science of transforming elec- 
trical impulses into audible sound—the new 
and absorbing study of real reproduction of voice and 
music. And in this field Brandes have been pioneers 


Wo Ue ee 1008. 


Today, along with an era of remarkable new speakers by 
Brandes, has dawned an epoch of Brandes acoustics 
built into better radio sets. 


So, whether you buy a set and a speaker or a set witha 
self-contained speaker, insist on ‘‘acoustics by Brandes” 
and be assured of finest tone quality and uniformly 
good reproduction. 


The Superior Matched The new phonograph 
Tone Headset totune gtrachment—same 
in with. To listen un- — ynitas Type H Speak- 


facie Steeple g er. Adjustable. $10. 
rbing. 5 -50. i 


One of the splendid new radio re- 
ceivers that have acoustics by Brandes. 


Ail slightly more west of the Rockies and in Can 
; 
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| Brandes Cabinet Speaker of mahogany in the popular brown finish. 
Same tone quality and volume as Type H Speaker. Adjustable. $30. 


y brandes | 


Hear the new Brandes speakers! Tune in on the low 
round tones of a ’cello. Yes, there are new notes you 
never before heard through a radio speaker. Listen to 
a light soprano voice. At last’ it is a soprano. And 
every note—even to the highest C—is there in all its 
beauty. 


And, best of all, this supreme quality of tone belongs 
to each of the new speakers. A graceful horn with an 
antique finish, or a smart mahogany cabinet. Each will 
give a full volume of purest tone—resonant and real. 


Whatever your requirements— whatever type of repro- 
ducer you want—just remember that acoustics by 
Brandes means better radio. 


Brandes—experis in 
radio ACOUSTICS SINCE 1G08 


pyrighted by Brandes Products Corporation, 1925. RS rid 
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in the world’s largest building 
and in pour own home 


HE doors of the skyscraper and the doors of your own 

home swing smoothly and easily on Stanley Hinges. The 
carpenter working on the world’s largest building and the 
carpenter working on your garage both use Stanley Tools. 
Whatever may be the size, the purpose or the location of 
a structure, the owner, the architect and the builder can 
always depend upon Stanley Tools and Stanley Builders 
Hardware, , . STANLEY, New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


For use in your Home 


Four-Square Household Tools 
are especially designed for every 
day use around the house. Bas- 
ically they are of Stanley quality 
giving long life. They are made, 
however, in a finish and with 
a simplicity of construction 
which meet the home needs of 
the family. 


FOUR-SQUARE HOUSEHOLD 


TOOLS 


For Americans in France 


Doors of the new Ameri- 
can Hospital of Paris, the 
finest of itskind in Europe, 
swing smoothly and easily 
on Stanley Ball Bearing 
Butts. This is only one of 
the many notable build- 
ings of the year in which 
Stanley Builders Hard- 


ware is used. 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 


SY 


The Carpenters choice 


He knows that the design, the 
balance, the very “‘feel”’ of Stan- 
ley Tools makes work lighter 
and that their better quality 
gives them longer life. Every 
resource of this company is 
pledged to maintain the stand- 
ard of quality upon which our 
reputation has been built. 


CARPENTERS TOOLS 


September 2 


© yHe srancer 
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ntORAC He, 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pie peey.. LINES, IT 
se -cold for you ~ wherever you go- 
ure ~sealed in the bottle that keeps It so 
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Nillion Sof American homens 


now enjoy this Quality Fumit 
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not alone because of moderate price—not alone because 
of comfort and convenience so strikingly illustrated by 
the Kroehler Davenport Bed of “Invisible Bedroom” fame— 
not alone because of its availability, found in the store of practi- 
cally every dealer in America handling dependable furniture! 
Not for any of these reasons a/one. But the choice in the 
great rank and file of American homes because in addition to 
all it is guality-built. \t is beautiful, artistic, 
individual, its finer examples reflecting all 
the atmosphere of culture and refinement 
created by the most exquisite custom-built 
furniture. 


Kees Furniture! The national choice— 


And because of the enormous Kroehler 
production it does this at a price within 
reach of homes of moderate circumstances. 


Ok Ok Ok 

When you see Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture at your dealer’s think of this: 
Think of eight great modern-equipped 
factories turning out the largest vol- 
ume of business in the entire field of overstuffed furniture. 
Then think of the almost countless number of economies 


in production this big volume affords. Think of the better 
quality it makes possible and the lower prices it assures. 


*k ok * 


And because of the liberal policy behind the Kroehler 
organization, all of these benefits are handed to your dealer. 
And he, because of Ais bigger volume, passes them on to you, 

You get them in the comfortable upholstery, the correctly 
styled designs, the finer workmanship and finish. And you get 


voll 


. 


them in the famous Kroehler hidden qualities which add 
strength and endurance and make the low price worth while. 

In short, here is living room furniture which meets every 
heart’s desire.. In the beauty, quality, dependability, that 


everyone does want. In the rea/ economy that everyone should! — 


So—turn anticipation into reality, Beautify your living 
room wow. Kor yourself, your children, your friends! Do it 
the easy way—with dependable Kroehler quality. 

Kroehler Davenports, with and without 
concealed beds, come in an endless variety 
of delightful overstuffed or period designs, 
with or without chairs to match. A’ pro- 


Chase leatherwove—first choice of the 


given a special moth-proofing treatment. 

And ftom this appealing variety, at your 
dealer’s, you can make your selection. 
Always safeguarded against substitutes 
—always assured of the genuine by the 
Kroehler name plate found on the back of every piece—un- 
obtrusive yet eloquent of the Aidden qualities, underlying it. 

See your Kroehler dealer today. If you do not know where 
to find this finer furniture, write for the nearest dealer’s name 
and “The Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements.” The 
correctly finished interiors and restful color schemes shown 
within make this book of real value to the home lover. 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, IIL; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 


fusion of good-looking, long-wearing cov- 
erings in silk damask, tapestries, mohair, — 
jacquard velours, Chase Velmo, leather or 


world’s best looms. Mohair and wool fabrics — 


C famous hidden qualines of Kroehler furniture 


GUARANTEED SPRING STE E Le UND Eas ER GLU ACE 


Seat-supporting springs are 
large wide coils of Premier 
quality, high tempered steel. 
They rest upon and are inter- 
locked with a strong, yet 
flexible, spring steel under- 
structure. This is a perma- 
nent construction and will 
not sag or tear loose from 


the frame or lose its resiliency. 


HARDWOOD FRAMES— 
Thoroughly seasoned, kiln- 
dried, strongly braced, glued, 
doweled and corner blocked. 
SPRING EDGES—Double- 


stuffed and closely stitched. 
Heavy sheeting over springs. 


CUSHIONS—Luxuriously FR 
comfortable, spring-filled loose f 
cushions, padded, with clean 
white felted cotton. Closely 
assembled, interlocking spring 
construction—holds its shape. 
FILLING MATERIALS—Are 
germ-cured moss, flax and cot- 
ton—clean and sanitary. 
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The Invisible Bedroom 
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Both homes cost the same to build 
Consider their value today 


OTH the homes 

you see here were 
built of the same ma- 
terials. The workman- 
ship in both was of 
equally high standard. 
The designs were identical—the costs 
alike. 

Yet the passing years have made quite 
a change, a change in appearance, a 
change in dollars and cents. One house is 
ugly, shabby. Rain, wind, sunshine beat 
down on it. Steps, window sashes, porch 
pillars are rotting. The entire house is 
in danger. 

The second house still looks like new. 
It needs no costly repairs. It is worth 
every cent it originally cost, and more. 
What makes the difference? From year 
to year the surface of the second has 
been saved and kept beautiful by a con- 
stantly maintained film of weather-re- 
sisting white-lead paint. 


Your best weather insurance 


Dutch Boy white-lead is nature’s true 
paint pigment. It is made from lead and 
like the metal possesses extreme dura- 
bility, toughness and weather-resistance. 


It costs real cash not to paint regularly. Just as 
surely as weather varies, property deteriorates 
when left unprotected from air, rain, sun and snow 


Mixed with pure linseed oil it makes a 
paint that neither force nor time’s changes 
can separate from the surface it covers. 
In resisting the attacks of weather, it 
wears down gradually—but smoothly, 
with no cracking, no scaling. 

The same qualities of toughness, elas- 
ticity and hiding power that have made 
Dutch Boy white-lead the preferred ex- 
terior paint, also recommend it for all 
interior work. When mixed with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil, it makes a paint that is 
smooth and silky. With it rare finishes 
once found only in homes of wealth can 
now be produced at the cost of ordinary 
painting work. 


Free booklet tells how 


A new booklet, ‘“‘Painting—Protective 
and Decorative,” tells what paint is, 
what paint does, and why paint protects 
the surface. It also contains color plates 
of exteriors and interiors decorated in 


correct color tones, and 


tions for interior wall 
effects that can be ob- 
tained with paint. 
Write for this booklet. 
It will be sent free. Our Department of 
Decoration will also submit individual 
color schemes for painting your home, 
inside or out. This service is free to all 
home-planners. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


Besides Dutch Boy white-lead, the Dutch 
Boy line includes flatting oil, solder, red- 
lead, linseed oil and babbitt metals. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur- 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry and daily life. . 

Why not learn more about the many 
uses of lead, the wonder metal? We shall 
be glad to answer any questions. Simply 
address your inquiry to nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston. 131 State Sc, Buffalo, 116 Oak St; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St. ; ncinnati, 659 Freeman Ave , Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Loui 

California St.; Pittsburgh, Nati! 

Avenue; Philadelphia, John 


al Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
| Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


many useful sugges-— 


is, 722 Chestnut St ; San Francisco, 485 €= 


Septembe; 


L_-*- 


i. is a distinctly new type of 
leating device—neither a furnace 
‘or a stove—that requires no 
asement or cellar, but takes its 
lace in the living or dining room 
ke any other fine piece of fur- 
iture. It heats by a new prin 
iple, circulating a volume of 
cesh, warm air throughout your 
iome instead of radiating heat 
wer a limited area like a stove. 


~The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater 
s so skillfully designed and 
onstructed that it draws the air 
n through the openings at the 


ay should you feed three fires? Why should you empty ashes from three stoves? Why should 
you live in one or two rooms when a Sunbeam Cabinet Heater will replace your stoves, and 
end its glowing, healthful warmth into every part of every room in your home? Why? When 
his modern heating device will pay for itself with its savings in fuel. Why not then take the first | 
tep that will bring you “whole home” comfort next winter and for many winters to come? Send 
or Sunbeam literature. There is a Sunbeam dealer near you who will make a demonstration with- 
ut obligation. We'll gladly send you his name upon request. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, Elyria, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World 


sts little more 
than a good stove 
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ABINET HEATER 


vill heat the five to seven room home 
sompletely, upstairs and down.with less 
uel than it takes to heat two or three 
‘ooms with stoves # * & @& & 


nd this 7s How and Why 


bottom (see detailed drawing), 
moistens and heats it, sends it out 
through the grill at the top and 
by utilizing nature’s laws, circu- 
lates it evenly into every part of 
every room in the five to seven- 
room home. 


Because of this efficient method 
of circulation, the Sunbeam Cabi- 
net Heater saves fuel, wood or 
coal, requires little attention and 
takes the place of two or three 
stoves. It occupies very little 


f=, space, being only 52 inches high 
and 24 inches square. 


The Fox Furnace Company 
Elyria, Ohio 

Please send me, without obligation, 
literature describing the Sunbeam Cab- 
inet Heater. 
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The Heavy Duty Speed Wagon heralds the coming 
tendencies of 2-ton motor truck design. 


At present it is the only one with the combination of 


six-cylinder engine, pneumatic tires, double frame chassis 
and spiral bevel gear drive— 


All of which are vitally necessary toward maximum 
operating satisfaction. 


2-Tons 6-Cylinders *1985 


Rated Capacity 


Chassis, At Lansing 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY SS Ggnsing, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Motor Vehicles to Serve in Every Field of Highway Transport 
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| AUTHORIZED SALES AcENcy 
sevice TIRES 


This Business Code 
Protects You Against 
Tire Disappointments 


The Federal Authorized Sales 
Agent in your vicinity sells Fed- 
eral Tires because he has found 
that Federals give his patrons the 
most tire mileage and the greatest 
freedom from care that money 
can buy. Usually he has selected 
Federal Tires after an experience 
with many other makes. 


And here is a tire merchant who 
realizes that the permanency of his 
business depends not alone on in- 
telligently selling good tires but in 
seeing that his customers are con- 
-tinually pleased with their pur- 
chases. Therefore, you will always 
find the Federal Authorized Sales 
_ Agent ready and willing to extend 
the type of service that will make 
you glad you use Federals. 
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THERMIODYNE—Model TF6 & 
ON SPEAKER TABLE 


Handsome, well-constructed Table, 
with built-in Loud Speaker concealed 
by open grille. Ample room for Bat- 
teries and Charger. Genuine Walnut 
finished to match Model TF6. 


Price of Speaker Table........- $60 
RockyMountain and Coast States $65 


DEALERS —'{ 32: 

are not a 
Thermiodyne dealer, don’t wait. 
Speak up for the territory you 
would like to have. Get in touch 
with us at once, and let us notify 
your distributor that you are in- 
terested. Make your application 
today! 


THERMIODYNE—Model TF6—SIX TUBES 


Powerful, smooth-working instrument, with Three Stages of 
Thermionic Frequency before detector, Detector, and Two 
Stages of Audio Frequency. Master Control. Indoor or Outdoor 
Antenna, Genuine Walnut Cabinet with interior compartment 
for ‘“B’’ Battery. 


Price (without accessories) .......... eotaates 
Rocky Mountain and Coast States..........++ 


THERMIODYNE RADIO CORPORATION 
1819 Broadway, New Yor« Crtry 
Canadian Sales Offices 


DomINIoN THERMIODYNE Rapio, Ltd. 
425 Phillips Place, Montreal, Quebec 


¥ 


September 26, 192 


(yaar: super-selectivity has always been : 
©) advantage. This year it is a necessity. The ait is ne 
so filled with broadcasting from so many stations, oper: 
ing on wave lengths so nearly alike, that the ordina 
radio set is practically useless. 


THERMIODYNE’s Master Control tunes, tones and clarifi 
This Master Control automatically gets you what 
want—quick—just when you want it, because we ha 
tuned three stages of thermionic frequency, before dete 
tor, into perfect harmony with two stages of audio fi 
quency. This harmony is fixed—permanent. That is W 
the Master Control brings in the various stations, each 
its proper place, and only one at a time. The other knol 
shown in the illustrations, refine the variations in broa 
casting, cut out interference, and regulate the volume 
suit the size of the room. You may not always need the 


—any more than you need 75 horse-power in your aut 


mobile—but when you do need them, they are theté. 


Reg U.S. Pat.Off ( Ther-M!} 
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Dee RE RPAGY “1 HAT GROWS MORE 
ae Pope beNe LW LT Eis PAS OING i+ TIME 


It is both interesting and significant to 
consider the remarkable progress toward 
world-wide acceptance the Lincoln motor 


@A recent example of consum- 
mately beautiful body design 
is the Lincoln four- passenger 
Sedan. First exhibited at the 
Chicago Salon this smart sedan, 
refined to meet the most exact- 
ing standards of taste, is now 
available in the Lincoln line 


car has made within the past three 
years. 


It is not merely that so many dis- 
tinguished owners, accustomed to 
far costlier custom-built foreign 
cars, have become such staunch 
advocates of the Lincoln. It is 


the fact that motorists generally now in- 
stinctively rate the Lincoln as the supreme 
fine car America has produced. 


Yet scant time has elapsed for Lincoln 
owners to appreciate the car’s full worth. 


ie COLLEEN 4M Or tr O-R 


GeO MP ANY: 


What Lincoln precision, Lincoln standards 
of quality in materials and workmanship, 
Lincoln inspection, and the Lincoln body 
policy recently inaugurated, mean, canonly 
be demonstrated in the subsequent years 
of satisfactory service these owners are 
assured. Refinements in the original splen- 
did design of the eight-cylinder motor, 
tests increased innumber and severity, en- 
hanced beauty of body designs, these are 
the things made possible by the resources, 
facilities and determination of the Ford 
Motor Company that have placed the 
Lincoln on the highest plane of motor car 
perfection in so comparatively brief a time. 


Dy Er TA RAORESL MrnC HeultGeA N 


Division of Ford Motor Company 


aN OO N 


Motor (ars 
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Whatever you build, 
you need Walworth 


When you specify Walworth for the 
plumbing and heating of your home 
you get valves and fittings just as 
dependable as the Walworth piping 
equipment that assures power plants 
against shut-downs and great ships 
against disaster, 


You can’t take it for granted that 
your contractor or architect will spec 
ify Walworth of his own accord. He 
may or he may not. It is safest to do 
it yourself and make sure. 


VALVES, FIT 


for STEAM, WATER, 


IT’S ALL WORTH—IF WALWORTH 
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No only the luxuries and conveniences but 
every necessity of life on a great ship de- 
pends on the proper working of a pipe line of 
one kind or another. 

With its steam, water, ammonia and oil lines 
out of commission there would be no elevator, 
swimming pool or refrigerating plant, no heat, 
plumbing, electricity—and no power to spin 
the screw. 

The swiftest palace of the seas would be no 
better than a crippled hulk, adrift for disaster. 

But such catastrophes do not happen — for- 
tunately. The men who build ships specify pip- 


If all the 
a liner suddenly quit 


‘ 
| 
| 
‘ 
j 
| 


valves 


ing equipment with a long look ahead to its 
tremendous responsibility. The engineers who 
operate them can count on the perfect function- 
ing of the thousands of valves and fittings and the 
miles of pipe that control and guide the living 
forces of the liner. Much of this material is 
comprised in the standard lines of valves and 
fittings made by Walworth. 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at Boston and Kewanee, IIL. 
Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


September 26, 1: 
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To local oil . 
companies — 


in 44 states, Havoline’s new 
distributor policy offers ex- 
clusive sales rights, estab- 
lished local trade, and exclu- 
sive use of the Wasson Motor 
Check and the “ Motor-n-All”’ 
system of complete lubrica- 
tion—protected by long-term 
contract. 


On Mountain roads 
as on the Motor Check 
HAVOLINE OIL 


* NOWEFr 


Read this interesting letter about the par- 
son and his power-oil. While a hundred 
thousand car owners have tested the power 
of Havoline on the Wasson Motor Check, 
millions of users all over the country have 
he 3 been proving that same power in their 
ee ; own cars. 


For the first time you can 
take on a nationally adver- 
tised, widely demanded motor 
oil, and make it your own. 


We won’t take your cus- 
tomers away from you after 
you have successfully built 
up business, because exclu- 
sive territory can be had for 
a period of years. 

You know what the 
response has been to the 
Havoline Oil-Power tests. 
This new Havoline franchise 


Indian Refining Company, Inc., brings you into the picture! 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. Write or wire for open 


territory 
Gentlemen: 


You have heard of the man who “‘walked a mile for a camel,”’ but list to 
the tale herein set out of the man, and by the way he was no less than a 
minister of the gospel presiding over a little parish away up in the mountains 
north of Creekside, who braved the perils of unimproved Pennsylvania roads 
in the dead of winter to get a crankcase full of Havoline oil. 


I had closed up shop for the day and was comfortably seated before a 

great fire with pity in my heart for the “sailors on a night like this,”’ etc., 

when I was disturbed by a commotion intermingled with loud honkings of a 

familiar horn. Investigation disclosed the most begrimed specimen of the 

cars in one day well known flivver I have seen. Emerging from the contraption was the par- 
Wille, South Carolina, were | SON, mud from head to foot, indicating a roadside struggle with faulty chains. 


ow horse-power with Havo- 
2 power-oil, 


Be bumper Oo Damper, “T want four quarts of Havoline oil and it might interest you to know 
nt over the Motor Check— | that I’ve driven eleven miles to get it,’’ quoth the pastor, ‘‘it’s the Power Oil 


sing demonstration of pub- 


st in an idea—the idea | for me and has been for ten years. She won’t run right on anything else and 
iis more than oil, it is | believe me I’ll need that extra punch to get back up the mountain tonight !”’ 


Rotary Lift 


This advanced type of grease rack 
is part of Havoline’s new and proved 
system of complete lubrication— 


**Motor-n-All”’ 


—chassis, wheels, springs, differ- 
ential, transmission, motor and all 
at a flat rate. 


“Motor-n-All,” a new word to- 
day; tomorrow it will be the name 
of the most profitable service ren- 
dered by any filling station or 
garage. 


j . 
ver these demonstrations 


2n given the town has gone I filled his car with Havoline as directed, and then when he wasn’t looking 


1e and stayed Havoline. 


man sees the power of his | slipped an extra gallon can in his back seat for his trouble. Is it any wonder 
resyg soit feels the di | that I’m an enthusiastic Havoline dealer? 
Very truly yours, tn 


you don’t need a Motor { 
est to proye that Havoline 
stuff. Find the man who 
have him drain your crank- 
1 fill up with the right grade 
ne motor oil. You willnever @ 
our power until you try it. § 


Another Havoline merchandising 
success. It comes with the new ex- 
clusive franchise. Ask for details 
and record of results in our own 
service stations. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 
Johnston's Garage 


j % R Te Authorized Ford & Fordson 
H E E iT is ’ The Revolutionary Sales & Service 
e. 


Inv 2ntion Creekside, Pa. 


eWASSON MOTOR CHECK = @ 


| * ASK ABOUT FREE TEST. ON YOUR CAR 


e by the single quart sells for } 
thily higher in southern states, ¥ 
vest and Canada. 


HAVOLIN 


~ the power oil 


The oil that 

gives the 

4 most power 
is the best 

y lubricant. 

HM Proveitin © 
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the Watchmaker pu€fewels | 
in Your Wate 
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18 kt. solid white gold, platinum 


SS 


| 

| 

| 

top; set with 12 diamonds and 12 (= or ge . 1] Bevith : Is”? | 
SAPPHILES mLraCWe! lator cheese TS 1s a costly watch with 17 jewels —how often . ae 
= have you heard that expression. So frequently has 

: = it been used that people have come to judge a watch | 


by its jewels. 


Jewels are not used in a watch to add to its beauty, = 
its cost. They perform a definite function as im- . 
18 kt. solid wie ae sees portant as a hair spring, as necessary asa dial. 4 i 
Lie anata a ae: 1S ! Your watch is a piece of machinery. It has points | 
at which there is friction, orderly friction, all the 
time. Science teaches us that metal meeting metal 
must inevitably wear away. For this reason, the a 
watchmaker has put a jewel at each important point. 
For a fine jewel can receive friction without wear for 
years—for generations. 


SS 
UTS st 


merit 


JEANNE 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
ES JEWVC! stsa Asi scchamtaieequchgcepeeanree te otees $50.00 
Burova Quality, 15 jewel......... 


— 
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———— 
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| _ ComMMoNWEALTH SENATOR 
14 kt. solid gold, radium dial, 14 kt. solid gold, hand carved, ra- . 
i T7, JEWel sa Details 21% oleate $60.00 diumedial; ra jewelsa..clh sae $75.00 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; Burova Quality, radium dial, Burova Quality, white or green, ra- 
iy jewels, Uno. hee eae $40.00 alg epee ae $37-50 dina dish) 3 1 
Butova Quality, 15 jewel.....-... $35 -00 : ey & 
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the belter jewelers in Your cily 2 , 


BUT there is variation in the 
quality of jewels. Those in each 
Butova movement are highly pol- 
ished, perfectly shaped. The tiny 
pivot that plays within cach one 
revolves freely without friction. 
Yet a jewel does not contribute 
to the perfection of a movement. 
It simply makes a perfect move- 
ment endure—thus we come to the 
movement in each Butova Watch. 
Here is a tribute to the watch- 
maker’s art—centuries of effort 
symbolized in a single timepiece. 
No matter how small the model 
—or how thin—the task of “ driv- 


ing’’ the movement is so beauti- 
fully distributed that it keeps time 
without loss of power, throughout 
the years; the tiniest Butova 
Watch made to grace a lady’s wrist 
has the endurance of a BuLtova 
made for a gentleman’s pocket. 


Learn the joy of a perfect time- 
piece, always obedient to the truth. 
Today visit your jeweler. Ask 
him to show you his collection of 
Butova Watches. Let your taste 
take care of the style. The name 
Butova on the dial will take care 
of the movement. 


Butova Watcu Company Since 1875 + Fifth Ave. New York 


PRESIDENT 

14 kt. solid gold, hand carved, ra- 
dimmdials i 7 jewels 0 cen. ences $85.00 
Butova Quality, radium dial, 
MCW CLAN Circe tke Sires eles Ge eee $50.00 


BANKER 
14 kt. solid gold, radium dial, 


T7EWEL. o- eve eels ee eree es $50.00 


Burova Quality, white or green, ra- 


dinm dial) a5 jewels fy. v4.2 $28.50 
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Solid platinum set with 16 diamonds j AY 
ee NS 


and 12 sapphires; 17 jewel......... $300.00 Z 
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18 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
2 diamonds and 4 sapphires set in 
jolienabothanls Wy AG [Nfl Ep Be ee CC sr $75.00 


14 kt. solid white gold case, hand 
carved; 15 jewel movement.......-. $40.00 
15 jewel Burova Quality ......... $35.00 
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4. PaTRIA 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
SP pUSH Wie ler ear cy alee dich a ete since aippncsinse $37.50 


, Butova Quality, 15 jewel........-. 2 
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Of importance to all mothers 


of bottle-fed babies 


An advertisement to show to your physician 


Is your baby’s milk safe? That is your daily concern—your 
Is your baby’s milk wour7shing 2 The up- 
building of that little body is your absorbing interest. 


constant anxiety. 


Two vitally important questions! wo reasons why you 
should know the facts about that unquestionably safe and 
nourishing milk—Carnation Milk. 


Carnation is not a “‘haby food’’ in the 
ordinary sense. And it does not pretend to 
be superior to mother’s milk. It is simply 
cow’s milk—clean, fresh, rich milk from 
fine herds—with part of the natural water 
content evaporated away. 


The double-rich remainder is sealed in air- 
tight cans and steri/ized. All germs and bac- 
teria are destroyed. And the pure, fresh 
milk is kept safe from contamination until 
the can is opened. 


Only water is removed. All the vital ék- 
ments remain. ‘he food value is all there 
—butter fat, with its growth-promoting 
vitamins, for fuel; protein for building 
tissues; carbohydrates for energy; and 
minerals for the bones and teeth. 


Nothing is added. Carnation Milk is un- 
sweetened. You should be careful not to con- 
fuse it with sweetened ‘‘condensed’’ milk, 

* ** 

Any diet calling for cow’s milk, whole or 
modified, may be satished with Carnation 
Milk—not merely occasionally, in emer- 
gencies, but all the time. 


CARNATION MILK 


1032 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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And think, too, of the convenience of rae 


PRODUCTS 
932 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
New York 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Babies are properly and safely nourished 
by it. They take to it kindly, easily digest- 
ing the fine soft curd which it forms. And 
they are protected by its controlled uniform- 
ity from the upsets so often caused by milk 
of varying quality. 

ok Is 

Think of the comfort of knowing that 
there is such safe, nourishing milk; that 
you Can get it anywhere, at any season; 
and that you can take it anywhere, travel- 
ing or visiting, with never a moment’s 
worry! 


able to use the same good milk 

for cooking and in place of 

cream! Really, you must try 

Carnation—or you can’t begin 

to realize how fine it is inevery way. 
ok * 

Write for the Carnation Infant Feeding 
Chart: then consult your physician for 
the correct formula for your baby. Also 
let us send you the Carnation Cook 
Book. [t contains 100 of Mrs. Mary 
Blake’s best recipes. It’s free. 


aa 


STERILIZED -VAPORATEDSS 


icK 


rom Contented Con 


CoMPANY 


Aylmer, Ont. 


© 1925, Carnation Milk ot Company 
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EAL radio enjoyment is now an ac- 
tuality. The set you have hoped for 
is here—it is the Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio—a companion 
for the entire family. 


t-Warner radio engineers designed and per- 
d each unit, the Instrument, the Tube, the Re- 
icer and Accessories, and then matched them 
rer for perfect functioning with each other. 


results are beyond expectation. Full, clear 
retain their natural timbre. Abundant vol- 
ulfills every desire. Selectivity makes distance 
tion a pleasure. 


* matched units are built and guaranteed by 
urt-Warner to assure you a radio of the high- 
lality—one that will give you perpetual en- 


oment. 
antee constant performance, every Stewart- 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR'N - 


Dlewaiw-Wanev 


Warner Matched-Unit Radio is sold only by auth- 
orized Stewart-Warner dealers who are trained 
and anxious to serve you in every possible way— 
to give you complete radio satisfaction. 


Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radios are ex- 
tremely easy to operate. No previous radio ex- 

erience necessary. A special feature—the wave 
lence dial eliminates the necessity of a log and 
enables you to tune in the stations directly from the 
wave lengths listed in the radio programs. 


Every model is beautiful in design and workman- 
ship. The tuning controls are conveniently ar- 
ranged and blend perfectly with the unusually fine 
walnut finish. The complete unit adds taste and 
richness to your home surroundings. 


Let this companion of a lifetime—Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio—entertain you. 


Hear one at your dealer’s today! 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


TUBES 


INSTRUMENTS 


aicned—Unit Radio 


REPRODUCERS ACCESSORIES 


COPYRIGHT 1925 BY S.W.S.COR’N. 
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(| “Her First Program” 
—painting by Andrew Loomis 


odel 300—$65.00 


Model 325—$80.00 


| + O// 
S 


Model 305—$115.00 


3 $65.00 
Console Table in- 
cluding Built-in Speaker 
and Battery Compart- 
ment, without Radio, 


Model 310—$175.00 


Model 320— 
$450.00 


i Gees. 
Model 400 
Reproducer f 
Radio Tube 
$22 007 Model SW, 
Model 405 501-A 
$19.50 $3.00 


Prices slightly higher 
est of the 


Rockies 


Tune in Stewart-Warner programs, 
Station WBBM, 226 meters 


Monday 6-7 p.m. Thursday 9-10 p.m. 
Tuesday 10-12 p.m. Friday 8-10 p.m. 
Wednesday 12-2 a.m. Saturday 11-1 a.m. 
Sunday 4-6 p.m. 
CHICAGO TIME 
Set dials at 12 on your Stewart-Warner 


Matched-Unit Radio 
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-SMINUTE OAT FLAKES: 


IO‘ 


(Except in Far West and Canada) 


—the only oat flakes that cooks in exactly 3 minutes 


3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES is absolutely different and wholesale grocery channels, at a price that enable 
distinctive—there is nothing else made like it—and both the wholesale and the retail grocer to mak 


nothing else tastes like it. a fair margin of profit and insure a retail selling 
price of : 


Genuine 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES, with the 3 MIN- | 
UTE trade-mark on the package, is made under our Ten Cents a Regular Size Package 

: pany ‘ ; Twenty-five Cents a Family Package 
special, different and distinctive process, during 


which it is FIRELESS COOKED at the mill for 12 hours. : " 
Remember—there is no satisfactory substitute 10! 


3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES is sold by us through 3 Minute Oat Flakes. 


—it has not been successfully imitated 
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and hundreds of other Wholesale Grocers have, 
it co-operation, made possible the success of 3 


OAT FLAKES. Their high standard of merchan- 
has made the excellence of 3 MINUTE OAT 


available for the consuming public. 


olesale Grocery Co., Globe, Ariz. 
<ocerwe@e.,.Phoenix, Ariz. 
jus) Grocery Go., (@irillicothe and 
 Brookfletay Migs 
mes Grocer Co., St. TOwisy Me: 
tt Gro. Co., Keene, N. H. 
Is & Co., Inc., Utica, Watertown, 
In iat 
trong Gro. Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Co., Dallas, Ft. Worth, Greenville, 
Texas 
ero. Co., Inc., Charlottesville, Va. 
kles & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gro. Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Bush Gro. Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Who. Gro. Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
, Weber & Allen, Muncie, Ind. 
peereeet Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
haus & Sons, Vincennes, Ind. 
-Prentiss, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
-Gordon & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Buell & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ttle & Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. Bobb Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Bailey Gro. Co., Marietta, Ohio 
A. Bartley Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Berdan Co., Toledo, Ohio 
bb & Sons, Williamsport, Pa. 
faupin Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
ark & Co., North Adams, Mass. 
Who. Gro. Co., Chariton, Iowa 
ttam & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Who. Grocers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
ated Grocery Co., Ashland, Ky. 
1e & Co., Clinton, Harrisonville, Mo. 
her Merc. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. Cobb Co., Cortland, N. Y. 
vba Who. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Colter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ruit & Gro. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
; & Morris Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
heek & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 
ros., San Antonio, Mercedes, Texas 
Company, San Antonio, Texas 
ry Co., Waco, Taylor, Temple, Texas 
ré Who. Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
mas Gro. Co., Mobile, Ala. 
. & Commission Co., Dermott, Ark. 
reeney & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hoagland Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
onald Co., Grand Island, Neb. 
srman & Co., Concord, N. H. 
nemiller Gro. Co., Canton, Ohio 
cDonald Gro. Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
rake & Co., Easton, Pa. 
i-Cannon Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
[. Dunne Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
J. Dean, New Castle, Pa. 
salada Bros., Nogales, Ariz. 
yille Gro. Co., Estherville, lowa 
sIhard Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 
ns-Terry Co., Laurel, Miss. 
« Treadwell Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
-Burtnett Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ge Gro. Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
t Who. Gro. Co., Fort Scott, Kan. 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
» Mercantile Co., Fargo, N. D. 
. Feilbach Co., Toledo, Ohio 
ry Co., Charleroi, Uniontown, Pa. 
s. Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ros. & Cox, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hobson Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
& Bean Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Miercantile Co., Pittsburg, Kan. 
aa Who. Grocer Co., Galena, Kan. 
el Bros., Inc., Winona, Minn. 
»ort Gro. Co., Gulfport, Miss. 
‘Babcock Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
sreenstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rrish Co., Beeville, Victoria, Texas 
rs Supply Co., Houston, Texas 
y & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 
raham & Son Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
_& Beer'Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
& Thompson, Montgomery, Ala. 
ruch & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
1ill-Luthy Co., Peoria, Ill. 
H. Hood Co., Portland, Ind. 
Hamill Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
& Barnes, Ltd., Baton Rouge, La. 
. Hayward & Co., Bangor, Me. 
Hilliard Co., Pipestone, Minn. 
Lieber Gro. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
en Merc. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
arnitt Hewitt Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Jacob Haller, Erie, Pa. 
_Houston Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hackney Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ustmyre Co., Orange, Texas 
ksen-Jacobson Co., Racine, Wis. 
atcliff & Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Who. Gro. Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
licks Company, Shreveport, La. 
m Grocery Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. 
Gibson & Miller, Newburgh, N. Y. 
; Who. Gro. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
sr-State Gro. Co., Joplin, Mo. 
. Iifeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
r-Kunnert Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
nszen Gro. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ro. Co., Inc., Tennessee, Kentucky 
Marshall Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 
nes Bros. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
rk Sons & Co., Ltd., Findlay, Ohio 
King & Co., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
D. Keyes & Co., Rutland, Vt. 
rk & Sons, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 
(patrick & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
s J. Kelly, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
urtz & Mayers, Reading, Pa. 
thitty Cons., Jacksonville, Florida 
ircino-Grupe Co., Ottumwa, lowa 
Lux Jr. Merc. Co., Topeka, Kan. 
|. Lyon & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
i. P. Lau Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Liddle Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
athan Levi Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
mb-Russell Co., Greenville, S. C. 
fubbard & Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


H. Lesinsky Co., El Paso, Texas 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Morey Mercantile Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Miner, Read & Tullock, Bridgeport, Conn. 
McCord-Stewart Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Merchants Who. Gro. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Masem City Grocer Co., Mason City, lowa 
Samus Mahon Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 

O. JMMMeererGrocer Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Monrd@G@ro, @e., Ltd., Monroe, La. 

H. S. Mc¥@iiee Oe.. Portland, Me. 
G. D. Milligan Greger GO, Springfield, Mo. 
McCord-Brady G@yy Omaha, Neb. 
W. C. Merrill Co., NGS, N. H. 
J. B. Maltby, Inc., Cor®imgy my, Y. 

The Markin-Blanton Co., [romt@m~Ohio 
The Mosel-Johnson Co., Steuber¥aligy Bhio 
Wm. Montgomery & Co., Philadel pHi Pm, 
The McGowan Bros. Co., Uhrichsville, “Rie 

H. Midwood Sons Co., Providence, R. 

Mitchell Who. Gro. & Fruit Co., Mitchell, S™% 
Malone & Hyde, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Robert McLane & Co., Cameron, Texas 
Moore Gro. Co., Tyler, Texas 
Merchants Gro. Co., Culpeper, Va. 
McClintock-Trunkey Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Albert Mackie Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
M. A. Newmark & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
National Grocer Co., Decatur, Ill. 
National Grocer Co., South Bend, Ind. 
National Grocer Co’s of Michigan 
W. T. Nichols & Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
Newell & Truesdell Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Northern New York Gro. Co., Malone, Massina, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Noble Bros. Gro. Co., Amarillo, Texas 
National Gro. Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Oppenheim & McEwan Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
The Overmeyer Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Peninsular Naval Stores Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Parsons & Scoville Co., Evansville, Ind. 

A. H. Perfect & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Theo. Poehler Merc. Co., Emporia, Topeka, Law- 
rence, McPherson, Kan. 

J.T. Patterson & Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Silas Pierce & Co., Ltd., Boston, Fitchburg, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

L. Patterson Merc. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Payne-McGee Gro. Co., Lawton, Okla. 
Harry G. Preston Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Park & Grant Merc. Co., Watertown, S. D. 

Phelan-Josey Gro. Co., Inc., Beaumont, Texas 
Portage Who. Gro. Co., Portage, Wis. 
Quincy Grocer Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Rogers Who. Gro. Co., Rogers, Ark.—Westville, 
Okla. 

Ranney-Davis Merc. Co., Arkansas City, Wichita, 
Anthony, Kan., and Enid, Woodward, Okla. 
Ritchie Who. Gro. Co., Austin, Texas 
Rust Parker Co., Duluth, Minn. 

J.O. & G. N. Rowe, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Reeves-Parvin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schloss & Kahn Gro. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

Sonora Merc. Co., Douglas, Ariz. 
Scott-Mayer Commission Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Simpson-Ashby Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Joe Schafer, Springfield, Ill. 
Schnull & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Elmer E. Scott Co., Madison, Ind. 

South Bend Who. Gro. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Shryack Grocery Co., Kirksville, Mo. 
Superior Who. Gro. Co., Superior, Neb. 

D. B. Stewart & Co., Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Smith-Perkins & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sears & Pruyn, Inc., Watertown, N. Y. 
Scoville Brown & Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 
Summit Who. Gro. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Stewart & Ward, Bellaire, Ohio 
Scrivner-Stevens Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sutherland & McMillan, Pittston, Pa. 
Sioux Falls Gro. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Swadley-Galloway Co., Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 
Sames, Moore & Co., Laredo, Texas 
The Schuhmacher Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 
S & S Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 
Simmons Grocer Co., Paris, Texas 
Southern Gro. Co., San Marcos, Texas 
Southern Distributing Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Spence-Nunnamaker Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Staples Gro. Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
The Star Gro. Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Schuster-Gormley Co,., Jeannette, Pa. 
Schwenk & Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steinberg-Maas Co., Houston, Texas 
Spaulding & Kimball Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Tyler Gro. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Texas Produce Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

The Twitchell-Champlin Co., Portland, Me. 
Tibbitts-Hewitt Gro. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tyler & Simpson Co,, Ardmore, Okla., and Gaines- 
ville, Texas 
Trigg, Dobbs & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

D. B. True & Co., Portland, Me. 

C. M. & R. Thompkins Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
United Who. Gro. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vinita Who. Gro. Co., Vinita, Okla. 

B. H. Voskamp Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wood Fruitticher Gro. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Wimberley Gro. Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 
Walker Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

West Side Who. Gro. Co., Chicago, III. 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Winston-Harper-Fisher Co., Minneapolis; Minn. 
G. H. Wetterau & Sons Gro. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wag Foods, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Weideman Co., Cleyeland, Ohio 
Walker-Smith Co., Brownwood, Abilene, Texas 
J. P. Webster & Sons of Texas 
A. S. White & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Wheeler-Perry Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
West Moreland Gro. Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

Weisbrod Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Walker-Moore Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Williams-Eubank Co., Sherman, Texas 
Wilcox-Crissey Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Williams Bros., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Zozaya Co., El Paso, Texas 


or 
* 


Distributors for Canada, Baker Sales Company, Toronto, Ont. 


[HE THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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WALL BRUSH 
No. 439 


A master painter’s brush of 
the highest grade. Finest 
black China bristle, vulcan- 
ized in rubber, bound with 
nickel ferrule, with hardwood 
beaver-tail handle. A better 
wearing painting tool, 
Suaranteed to give 100 per 
cent satisfaction. 


a a eee 
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AB e{fer . 
earing Bru 
for Every Us 


Osborn makes it easy for men a 
women everywhere to use 
better-wearing brushes. 


Bes 
\ 


For it has placed its product Wi 
convenient reach, in har 
stores, mill supply houses a1 
partment stores throughoutt 
country. 


Whatever the job around the 

—a day's painting once or tw 
year, or the regular daily or w 
cleaning of floors, dusting, and so: 
you can be sure of this one th 


Osborn Blue Handle Household Brushes 
are sold by leading merchants everywhere 
—never sold by canvassers. Write for book- 
let illustrating and describing these better 
wearing household brushes. 


There is an Osborn Brush—espi 
ally designed and built for thatt 
ticular work—that will do a bé 
job for a longer time. 4 


Ss 


Always buy Osborn Brushe 
name and be sure of getting” 
benefits of the greater wearing qt 
ity which we build into them. — 


,F, 


varnish YE ISBORN MANUFALTURING LOM, 
Sere CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No. 401 New York Chicago Detroit San Francis 
| 
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) A Five Tube Receiver, Tuned Radio- 
Frequency type, employing the new 
I Ortho-sonic principle. Extremely simple 
rate. Three tuning dials log practically 
er. No other adjustments necessary in 
. Only other instruments on panel are a 
e control with a filament switch mounted 
center; a single Rheostat to adjust the 
rature of all five tubes. Adapted for oper- 
with either ‘wet battery’ or ‘dry battery’ 

Made with tilted panel. Housed in a 
onstructed cabinet, finished in beautiful 
mahogany tone. Receiver incorporates 
selected materials and careful workman- 
vhich have made the Federal famous. 
sonic principle provides the furthest ad- 
in tonal quality. Dimensions: length 24 


ight 11 in., depth 12 in. 
without accessories. . . . $ 7 oS .00 


A Seven Tube Receiver, Tuned Radio- 

Frequency type, employing the Ortho- 
principle. Especially designed for opera- 
‘ith its own loop. Remarkable volume and 
ce. For experimenters and others desiring 
ake long distance tests such as trans- 
ic reception, provision is made for use of 
nae. Loop integral with cabinet is result 
laustive tests, and is so arranged that it 
e rotated for distance work. All delicate 
completely shielded against mechanical 
ge and electrical disturbances. Tuning ac- 
lished with two micrometer controls with 
n indicators visible behind glass ports. A 
1e control ‘on-and-off’ switch, and single 
stat for all tubes complete the equipment 
eration. Cabinet of selected mahogany, 
ed a rich brown. Accommodates all bat- 
or battery substitutes. Used with either 
attery’ or ‘wet battery’ tubes. Dimensions: 
1 36 in., height 16 in., depth 

Price without accessories. .- $ I 65 .00 


Of, pertaining to, or producing 
tone values in sound reproduc- 
tion corresponding exactly to 


THE SATURDAY 


ORTHO-SONIC 


the natural tones 


B-20 A Five Tube Receiver of the Tuned 
Radio-Frequency type employing the 
new Federal Ortho-sonic principle. Extreme 
simplicity of tuning obtained by micrometer 
controls. Station indicators located behind glass 
ports. All delicate parts completely shielded 
against mechanical damage and electrical dis- 
turbances. Combination volume control and fil- 
ament switch conveniently located on the panel. 
Temperature of all tubes is varied by one Rheo- 
stat located behind the panel under the lid, 
which, once set, requires little adjustment. Op- 
erates with either ‘dry battery’ or ‘wet battery’ 
tubes. Panel conveniently tilted. Housed ina 
beautiful, genuine mahogany cabinet, finished 
in rich, brown tone which harmonizes with al- 
most any room. Cabinet arranged to accommo- 
date all batteries or battery substitutes. Pro- 
nounced sensitivity and extremely fine selectiv- 
ity. The new Ortho-sonic principle provides the 
furthest advance in tonal quality. Dimensions: 
length 30 in., height 13 in., depth 
15 in. Price without accessories. . $100. 00 


C-30 Same as C-20 except that the new Fed- 

eral adjustable speaker has been built 
into the lid. The design of this speaker is such as 
to blend and soften the cabinet lines, producing 
a most harmonious result. Liberal space for 
sound amplification is provided, allowing the 
user to enjoy to the full the results of Ortho- 
sonic reception. Dimensions: length 36 in., 
height 23 in., depth 18 in. 


Price without accessories . . . $200.00 i 


EVENING POST 


SHE 


The Federal Retailer 


Make the thrilling Ortho-sonic Tone 
Test before you choose any radio set. 
Compare Ortho-sonic performance with 
any other radio tone for life-like quality. 
Let your own hearing be the judge. 


Note, too, the exquisite cabinet’ work — 
rich in its modern design, coloring and 


finish. A Federal charms 


the eye as well as the ear. 


B-30 Same as B-20 except that the new Fed- 

eral adjustable speaker has been incor- 
porated above the lid. This design provides sim- 
ple sweeping curves which add greatly to the 
general appearance of the cabinet. Speaker space 
is not cramped, but is sufficient to allow the 
fullest development of Ortho-sonic reproduc- 
tion. Dimensions: length 30 in., height 20 in., 


depth 15 in. . . $130.00 


Price without accessories . 


B-36 The same as B-35 except design of cab- 
inet has been changed so that user may 

have a wider range of selection. Dimensions: 

length 35 in., height 43 in., depth 

21 in. Price without accessories. . $250.00 


C-35 Same receiving mechanism as C-20 but 

housed in a handsome ‘ High-boy’ type 
cabinet, equipped with very superior Federal 
speaker. Adequate space for all batteries or 
battery substitutes. Receiving mechanism slides 
in and out to install or charge tubes, eliminating 
necessity of lifted lid. Cabinet in repressed two- 
tone finish of the finest walnut obtainable. Ex- 
quisite inlay work. Dimensions: length 27 in., 


height 54 in., depth 17 in. $300 00 


Price without accessories . 


B-35 Receiving Mechanism same as B-20. 

Equipped with the best speaking mech- 
anism Federal can build. Receiving Mechanism 
slides in and out to install tubes, an exclusive 
feature. Cabinet is made of mahogany woods 
selected for rich and harmonious marking. All 
apparatus is designed to give the user the fullest 
benefit of the Ortho-sonic principle of tone pro- 
duction. Dimensions: length 35 in., height 43 


in., depth 21 in. Price without $250 00 


accessories + 

C-40 Same receiving mechanism as C-20 but 
housed in specially designed custom- 

built, hand-carved cabinet. Every detail of fea- 

ture is provided in this model to make it the last 

word, not only as a Radio Receiving Set, but, 

also as a beautiful furniture piece for the select 


home. 
Price without accessories. . - $350.00 
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Jas deeeerts of modern engineering, a tri- 
umph of resourcefulness—the subways of 
New York! And since the city is built on almost 
solid rock, the construction of its subways 
calls for the best equipment that engineering 
knows. All told, these subways involve the re- 
moval of more rock and earth than was moved 
to build the Panama Canal. 

Hauling New York out from under its feet 
is a terrific strain on motor trucks. It’s a job to 
test the strength of every mechanical part and 
to prove the stamina of construction. 

There’s a job for International Trucks and 


In he | Subways of New York | 


several fleets of them are working at it—day 
and night—in situations that call for ability 
and durability without refusal. Twenty years 
of building motor trucks shows to advantage 
here. Exclusive features of design—removable 
cylinders, ball-bearing crankshaft, auxiliary 
springs, steer-easy steering gear, and many oth- 
ers—all prove their worth in work like this. 

And so, wherever trucks are called on to do 
a real day’s work, Internationals are serving 
faithfully—serving as other products of the 
Harvester Company have served for almost a 
hundred years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


tess 


- 


Sep tember 2 


The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2000-pound loads, Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, maximum capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requireme 
International has the largest Company-owned truck service organization in the world—111 branches in this country alone—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another 


Our 111 branch 
houses are located in 
the cities listed here; 
there are also 1500 
dealers located in as 
many communities 
from one end of the 


country to the other. 


Aberdeen, S. D 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Auburn, N. Y¥. 
Aurora, IIl. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 


Billings, Mont. Cincinnati, Ohio East St. Louis, Ill. Helena, Mont. Los Angeles, Calif. Ogdensburg, N. Y. Rockford, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio Eau Claire, Wis. Houston, Tex. Louisville, Ky. Oklahoma City, Okla. Saginaw, Mich. 
Bismarck, N. D. Columbia, S. C. Elmira, N. Y. Hutchinson, Kan. Madison, Wis. Omaha, Neb. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio El Paso, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Mankato, Minn. Parkersburg, W. Va. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Council Bluffs, lowa Evansville, Ind. Jackson, Mich. Mason City, lowa Parsons, n, St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, Texas Fargo, N. D. Jacksonville, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. Peoria, Ill. Salina, Kan. 
Camden, N. J. Davenport, lowa Fort Dodge, Iowa Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cedar Falls, lowa Dayton, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. Kankakee, IIl. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Denver, Colo. Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. Minot, N. D. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Calif. 


Charlotte, N. C. Des Moines, lowa Grand Forks, N. D. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Nashville, Tenn. Quincy, II. Shreveport, La. 
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EAD that sentence again. It seems as 
if the whole story of radio in general and this Atwater 
Kent Receiving Set in particular is in that sentence. 

But there is even more to be told and George Ade 
goes on to tell it in his own way: 


“J am just as much an expert,” he writes, “as the 


average fan who sits in front of a set and jiggles the dials 


and hopes for the best. I am glad to report that your 
new set seems to be especially made for radio addicts 
of my description... 

“The set which I now have picks 
up stations all over the map and they 
come in clear and strong. The new 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Thursday evening at 9 o'clock ( Eastern Standard 


Time ) through stations— 


wear ... New York wear .. Pittsburgh 

wyar . . Providence wor .. . Buffalo 

wee! . . Boston ww .. . Detroit 

writ... Philadelphia woc .. . Davenport 
weco . . Minneapolis-St. Paul 


wsalt . . Cincinnati 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


4703 Wissantckon AVENUE Pirttapecpura, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher 
from the Rockies west, 
and in Canada. 


RADIO SPEAKERS 
PRICED FROM 
$12 To $28 


MODEL 20, $80 


...George Ade 


arrangement for toning the lights gives a control over 
volume and static which I have not found in other sets. 
The whole thing is so small and simple that it looks 
and acts unreasonable.” 

And George Ade, like so many other celebrities, be- 
lieves these things because he judges his Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set by just one thing: what it does! 

Shall we send you an illustrated booklet telling the 
story of Atwater Kent Radio? 
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oy 


TWATER KENT 
DIO 


a erand organ recital out of something 
about twice as large as a cigar box.” 


2 Grorcr Ape, writer and humorist, hasinstalled an Atwater Kent Model 20 Compact in his Indiana home. This set is priced at eighty dollars, 
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To guide any one of 
many trains, the dispatcher 
by a twist of his wrist is in 
instant touch with any sig- 
nal tower in his territory. 


The dispatcher at his telephone, 
controlling the movements of trains 
over long distances. Western Elec- 
tric railroad telephones and train 
dispatching equipment are made 
by the makers of your telephone. 


S~-I--N—C=E 1-8--6-9 M-~A--K--E-R-S 


ale throttle that guid 
a hundred trains ~ 


MIGHTY power is given to 
the locomotive engineer, whose 
hand keeps his thundering steed 
in leash. But a hundred times 
that power rests in the hand 
of the dispatcher guiding the 


THE SELECTOR : : 
Heart of the train control Movements of a hundred trains. 


The dispatcher is the center of it all, with a 
Western Electric telephone before him and 
Western Electric telephones in every way- 
station, at sidings along the right-of-way and 


within reach of train crews and track inspectors. 
Safe railroad travel is due to the alertness of . 

many men, aided by dependable equipment. 

Western Electric railroad telephones make pos- 

sible quick and accurate train dispatching and 

the safeguarding of lives. 4 


OCF. ELE’ C T Rel<@ A Woe E O U- [eee 
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Radio too is 


Model VI, 
14'’ Wood Bell 


HYPE 60 


Five Tubes. Two stages 
of radio frequency, de- 
tector and two stages 
audio frequency. Selec- 
tive, good volume and 
distance. Brown mahog- 
any art finish cabinet. 


Price 560 


Ten Models —$50 to $460 
Guaranteed Unconditionally 


mYPE 215 
Six Tubes. Special 
Music Master Circuit, 
Built-in Mustc MAsTER 
Reproducer. Very selec- 
tive, long range, splen- 
did tone quality. 
Table equipped with 
battery compartment. 
Finished in same style as 
cabinet. 


Table only .. 540 


Set without Table $175 
Set and Table 
$215 


complete . 


= writs No Longer an Experiment 


IONEER owners of automobiles had to buy larger mag- 
netos, different carburetors, more accurate timers and 
what notelse, to get some degree of motoring satisfaction! 


Today—how smoothly motor cars purr their way over the 
roads! Pioneer owners of radio experimented with different 
tubes, more powerful batteries, condensers and all sorts of 
“loud speakers,” trying to balance the power of the set with 
the quality of the amplifier. 

And now—there is no need of “trying out” experimental radio com- 
binations, for Music Master Receivers assure radio reception equal 
in power and efficiency to the supreme quality of reproduction made 
internationally famous by Music Master Reproducer. 

An authorized Music Master dealer will demonstrate—in your home 
if you wish—Music Master’s power of distance, clarity and volume, 
ease of operation—and above all, its faithful reproduction and 
superb musical tone quality. 

See Music Master—hear—compare—before you buy any radio set. 


Music SlRaster Corporation 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
128-130 N. Tenth Street 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario MONTREAL 


TYPE 100 
Five Tubes. New Music 
Master Circuit, involving spe- 


cial adaptation to radio fre- 
quency. Very selective, good 
volume and distance. Solid 
mahogany cabinet in brown 


Reeds LOO 


(Canadian Prices 
Slightly Higher) 
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AMOASSAOOP HOTEGS SYETEM 


July 13, 1925. 
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Elliott-Fisher Company, 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentismen; 


For several years we have used tne Elliott- 
Fisher machines at the Ambassador Hotels in New York, 
Atlantic City and Los Angeles, with excellent results. 


We use both the Writing and the Universal 
Equipment, and by incorporating the column distribution 
feature and segregating the various charges at the tine 
of posting, we eliminate duplication of work and obtain 
a perfect accounting control. : 


PTI TTH TTT AA TT? 


The ledger accounts, guests! bilis and proof 
of posting sheets are writtea ug in one operation, with 
the result that guests! accounts are always in balance 
and the bills ready at a moment's notice. : e; 


Pratt 


» your machines in all 
may be taken as an ex- 
sfection with your equip- 


The fact that 
hoteles of the Ambsesadc:§ 
pression of our unquali | 
ment. 


The luxurious Ambassador Hotels s 
| most exacting and exclusive clientele. 
perfect service guests demand is made inst 
i taneous by able management. Here is 
i business where guests want co 

; accurate bills—at once. Executives 
Ambassador Hotels System make thei 
i correct and instantaneous by the 
accuracy of Elliott-Fisher machines. — 


, very truly, 


Your business dare not _ 1 


aS 
th 
ai 
i 
a 
| 


It must go on—and where | 


stop for breath! it goes depends upon your | 


knowledge and control jj 


USINESS is a competition where speed is all-important. Your  star-clear-control key of the Elliott-Fisher machine will not 
business must not lag behind. It is your knowledge that gives an incorrect total. 


it speed, your control that directs it to success. The flat writing-surface, the fundamental difference be 
Do you really know your business? Have you that exact and in- Elliott-Fisher machine and all others, makes it faster 

timate knowledge of your business that Elliott-Fisher machines daptable than any other accounting machine. [nstant kn 

can give you? position through Elliott-Fisher accounting machines is the k 


ness control. Ellott-Fisher Company, 342 Madison Ave., Nev 


Read the letter above. Here is a great chain of hotels—one busi- City. Branches in principal cities 


ness that cannot stop. Its executives depend upon Elliott-Fisher Service and Supplies are second only in importance to machines. You can 
machines for accurate, instant accoun ting knowledge. depend upon E-F service and EFCO supplies. 


“We eliminate duplication of work and obtain a perfect account- 
ing control,” writes Mr. Peterkin, Business Manager. ‘“‘Guests’ 
accounts are always in balance, and the bills ready at a moment’s 
notice.” : 


Atthe left, the Elliott- Fisher 
Universal accounting ma- 
chine — which handles ac- 
counting records faster and 
more accurately than in any 
other way. 


At right, the flat writing- 
surface whichwrites any kind 
of form—the exclusive fun- 
damental mechanical prin- 
ciple which makes Elliott- 
Fisher the most adaptable 
writing- accounting machine. 


Elliott-Fisher machines are accurate, self-checking, fast. Hotel 
guests do get accurate bills—at once—when they are Elliott-Fisher- 
written. That instantaneous accuracy is just as important in your 
daily reports and records as it is in the bills of hotel guests. 


Elliott-Fisher machines put upon e e 
your desk, daily, the figure facts 
which are essential for business control. Ha@P — Ss 
The figures will be correct, for the 
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A ROOF 
for every 
building 


BIRD 
NEPONSET 


PRODUCTS 


ESTABLISHED 


1795 


BIRD’S roofings and floor coverings 
are thrift products, made of wear- 
and water-resisting materials, for 
the hundred million men and 
women who wish to furnish and 
safeguard their homes 
economically. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 
EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturers of 
Asphalt Shingles ™ Roll Roofings 
Rugs and Floor Coverings 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Cases 


CHICAGO ~NEW YORK 
Warehouses in principal cities 


A RUG 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 
have the genuine 


waxed hack! 


Bird's Neponset Rugs 
are quickly and easily cleaned 
with a light mopping 


EFY WATER AND WEAR 


_ 
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Kolster Creates Ne 


eA Parade of 
STATIONS 


One station after another parades by as 
you turn the Kolster regulator. No mean- 
ingless combination of numbers, but the 
actual names of the stations. 


Whatever is on the air comes in easily, 
perfectly. 


To play a Kolster is easier than playing 
a phonograph. 

Radio programs assume new magic— 
but it is not that their transmission is bet- 
tered. The secret is in Kolster perfected 
reception and reproduction. 


Each Kolster is the combined master- 
piece of genius, typified by Kolster; of 
technical experience, typified by F. T. C. 
engineers; of commercial vision, typified 
by Rudolph Spreckels. 


These three forces unite in giving the 
American public perfected radio. 


Investigate these statements. Hear the 
Kolster. You will be surprised and de- 
lighted. Never have you heard such repro- 
duction. 
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Radio 


a 


Just as the Kolster is an advancement scientifically, so is its cabinetan advancement in interior decol 
tion. Thus beauty is combined with technical superiority. Cabinets of rare charm, designed by leading 
authorities, reproduced from period motifs, make the Kolster,a pleasure to the eye as well as to the eat 
. . . . So sure are we of the superiority of Kolster Radio/that we guarantee, with our $5,000,000 
assets, every Kolster owner’s complete satisfaction. Kolster hae the most reliable and progressive 
in each city, have developed a highly efhcient service and your constant satisfaction 1s assured. 


limax 


bound to come! This new era in radio. 


' great pioneer staff of radio experts was 
d to introduce that most wanted feature 
o: perfected reproduction. 


t honor has fallen to Kolster and his as- 


¥ comes a distinct new era in radio—the 
nental period of reception is over. Now 
tion is the new-day achievement. 


ear a Kolster is a revelation of radio's real 
ilities. 

er have you heard such reproduction—so 
ngly real, so free from interference. New 


J all because of certain Kolster refinements. 
reat genius has found the way to reproduce 
er range of tones. 


ull their charm, the subtle overtones—the 
to “lost chords” are now developed. 


w tadio becomes genuinely realistic. 


No dials! 
fect tone is only one of many Kolster ad- 
nents. 
s remarkable instrument has no dials! 
e is the ultimate simplicity you've been 
ng. 


1 just turn from one station to another on a 
st bearing the names of the different stations. 
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onal Standards 


Now Kolster and his associates—builders of 
most of the U. S. Navy Stations—attain new 
qualities in radio reception and reproduction. 
Acclaimed by musical critics to be ideal. 


1925’s Sensation— 


No “tricky” tuning with numerous dials. A 
child can operate it—perfectly every time. 


A Kolster is to today’s radio what today’s 
automobile is to the old “horseless” carriage. 


It is unusually quiet, yet selective and sensitive. 
All the old-time handicaps are eliminated. No 
“background” interference, no “howls.” 


A surprise, indeed 


Hear this wonder instrument. Either at the 
nearest Kolster dealer’s or in your own home. 


Kolsters are housed in fine cabinets—master- 
pieces of design and beauty, adding charm and 
elegance to any room. 


Once you hear the Kolster, you'll revise your 
standards of radio enjoyment—you ll be unhappy 
with a lesser instrument. 

Discriminating people are saying with justifi- 
able pride: “I own a Kolster.” 


NSO 


FEDERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(of California) 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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For eight years, F. A. Kolster, a pioneer 
scientist in radio, was Chief of the Radio 
Section of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. He 
invented and installed the Radio Compass on 
navy and passenger vessels. He is Chief Re- 
search Engineer of the Federal Telegraph 
Company (of California). 

His associates, F. T. C. engineers, likewise 
have an international reputation, having built 
most of the radio stations for the U. S. Navy, 
including the world’s greatest, the Lafayette 
in France. Just now they re building a circuit of 
powerful stations for the Chinese Government. 

Financially, this brilliant technical staff is 
backed by one of America’s leading bankers, 
Rudolph Spreckels, and an able board of 
directors. 


Above: Kolster Eight. Single Control. Enclosed, 
rotating loop. Also provision for antenna. Built- 
in reproducer. 


Center: Kolster Eight. Single control. Internal 
loop. Provision for external loop or antenna. 
Built-in reproducer. 


Left: Kolster Six. Dual control for antenna. 
External reproducer. (Not pictured—Kolster 
six with built-in reproducer. ) 
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ee ee with long 24" Dixie 
White Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles 
on sidewalls and 16" green on roof. 


The Same Old Home—But 
What a Difference! 


OU’LL be amazed at the magic wrought by Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles. Take an old, drab house that un- Pe ws 

relenting time has scarred—cover the Weeemnegers 

sidewalls with these attractive shingles—roof, too, if it : 

needs repair—and what a difference—just like owning Sidew alls 

a new house. 


Creo-Dipt Shingles have rebeautified, and revalued 
many a house that has run to seed. And it’s neither 
inconvenient nor expensive. At surprisingly low cost— 
actually little more than two good coats of paint— 
you can cover the old clapboards with these fine cedar 
shingles—shingles that endure a lifetime—stained in a 
way that rids you of paint bills for many, many years. 


Think how this would add to the value of that old house 
you own. And not only add to its value—but to its beauty! 
For Creo-Dipt colors have an abiding charm that’s 
wholly their own. Browns that are deep and soft ::-:- 


/STAINED 


Lovely shades of green and gray - - - + Beautiful Dixie 
White - +--+ And innumerable other shades from which 
to make a selection. 


Don’t you want to know what Creo-Dipt will do for 
you and how much it will cost? Our new book, “Giving 
the Old House a New Lease on Life,” will tell you that. 
We'll gladly send it free upon request. Write for it 
today. It will open your eyes to brand new possibilities. 


G-R:E O - DLP T $GsOee ACN YING? 
General Offices: 1010 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, New York 


In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd. 7 7 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 


oes located for easy shipping at North Tonawanda,N.Y.,Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Vancouver, B.C. Lumber dealers everywhere carry Standard Creo-Dipt colors é in stock, 


—and for new ho 


Any good architect or builder 
tell you the advantages of u 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles f 
your new home. Send 25 
our attractive portfolio 
contains many large photogra 
of Creo-Dipt homes design 
prominent architects, in all : 
tions of the country. You'll 


CREO-DIPT | 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S;AND CANADA 


STAINED SHINGLES 


©C.-D. Co., Inc., 1925 


-Preference for leather is historical. From the earliest 
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INIMITABLE 


records of civilization we learn that man adopted 
leather as necessary to his life. 


A real affection for leather, an appreciation of good 
leather, seems to be born in us. Man’s inventive 
genius has, at times, fashioned substitutes, but the 
distinctive qualities of leather have always held it in 
its preeminent, unassailable position. 


And today its hold upon mankind is stronger than 
ever. Good leather is recognized, appreciated and 
demanded, whether it be in our shoes, our gloves, 
belts, luggage, straps, fancy articles, as covering for 
furniture and for motor car interiors, or for any of 
the many uses which demand its inimitable qualities 
of utility and beauty. 


From the very sweat-band in our hat to the great, 
sturdy belting that transmits power in our wonderful 
industries, 


LEATHER 


Pee rN” Deer Re PRODUCE Roo , INC: 
ON EVIMTA DIS ON TANBE NUE NEW WYO R KIN OY: 
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the subject today of a wonder story shown in moving pictures. Its message is being broadcast through the air—through weekly and monthly magazines—through the daily press. (| Leather is being studied 


Its story has fascinated millions. Everyone should know of leather— its marvelous history and how it is made. 


Q How Sole Leather is Made, Q Adding Beauty and Utility to the Closed Car, Q American L 


f Leather, and its Importance to Mankind. 


Q Upon request we will mail you any or all of the following booklets : Q The 


eather Belting and Scientific Research. 


| 
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Two Superspeakers Now— 
Both by JEWETT 


With the new Jewett Superspeaker Console, a Radio reproducing instrument 
enters the realm of fine furniture. 


Yet there is no sacrifice of brilliancy, volume or tone. 


For the Console is, in every essential, a superspeaker. Its design is by the 
same staff of young Radio Wizards. Its concealed horn has the same proved 
Superspeaker air column. Its reproducing unit is the same exclusive, adjust- 
able Jewett Vemco. puny 

See how harmoniously this Console blends into any setting you choose— how 
notably it graces the most perfectly appointed living room. And rely on it 
always to give you Radio duplicated by but ‘one other instrument we know— 


The Superspeaker itself. 

Console cabinets are Jewett Built, of walnut or Boren, as you select. 
Top is inlaid with Arlington Ivory. Grille is pressed leather. Drape is silk in 
a neutral brown. eo. ; There is no substitute for the be 


Your receiver deserves a Jewett reproducer. 


JEWETT RADIO &* PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


5684 Telegraph Road Pontiac, Michigan 


The Jewett Superspeaker, $30. The | 
Superspeaker Console, $40. At an 
thorized Jewett Dealer’s. Prices west 
Rockies, and in Canada, slightly me 


Quality Broadcasting to Match 
Quality Products—Station WJR 


© 1925 Jewett Radio & Phonograph Co. 


ow a checking account helps 
you get ahead...77 & ways! 


You’ve thought of a check-book as a conventence.. . Now 
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learn how it furthers financial success 


HE way to handle money efficiently, say 
authorities and successful people, is to 
determine im advance just where each dollar 
is going. Thus you spend and save intelli- 
gently—controlling your affairs instead of 


—— letting them control you. 


There are 8 definite ways in which a check- 
ing account makes money go farther. 


By. stopping thoughtless, needless expen- 
ditures. By eliminating risks of losing money, 
making wrong change. By removing the 
chance of paying the same bills twice (for 
each check is its own best receipt). By sav- 
ing your time—which is money in the mak- 


. ing. By always showing you just where you 


stand. Further, a checking account is the 
only way in which you can plan and operate 
a budget with success. It gives you the 
powerful friendship of a good bank. And it 
earns the valuable respect of business people. 


Eight influences that work constantly to- 
ward financial independence for you. And 
you can employ them today if you just will! 


Talk to your banker 


This is but one of the great ‘services your 
bank can render. An important one. Some 
banks make a small monthly charge, where 
checking balances run below a certain mini- 
mum. That is because such accounts actually 
represent a loss to the bank. But the small 
fee is well worth paying. It buys. you these 
great advantages in getting ahead. 


KERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


ae FP 


THE TODD COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 


CHICAGO DENVER DALLAS 


Discuss it with your banker. Find out the 
many other ways in which he can aid and 
counsel you to your advantage. 


Now—protected checks 


All over the country banks today are supply- 
ing depositors with checks protected against 
fraud. They are Super-Safety checks—safest 
of any supplied by banks. 

Made of fine safety paper, which instantly 
exposes any attempt at alteration by knife, 
acid or rubber erasure. Easy to write upon. 
Handsome in appearance. 


This famous Super-Safety paper is guarded 
like Government bank-note paper. Not a 
single blank scrap of it, large enough to 
make a check, is permitted to get out of the 
factories into strange hands. 


You pay nothing for the protection these 
checks offer. Ask your: banker about this 
valuable service, also. 


Send for free book 


We have a book, privately printed, which 
you will enjoy and find valuable. It tells how 
to budget an income of any size. How to 
make money go farther.. You may have a 
copy free. Just send the coupon. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


Chreev 


—sound, practical advice on 
family budgeting, how to 
get the most from your in- 
come, valuable information 
on banking transactions. 
Send coupon now. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 1009 


Please send me free copy of new book, ‘‘'How 


SANK CHECY 


This eagle design identi- 

fies Super-Safety Checks 

—safest supplied by any 
bank. Look for it! 


r 
| 
| 
| 
: to Make Money Go Farther.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


] 
] 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 
| 
] 


September 26 
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Ordering flowers delivered by telegraph 
is very simple. You leave your orderand 
the address. You pay for the flowers, 


plus the cost of the wire. That is all. 
Your florist does everything for you. 


ead 


Halt a world eas 


yet never beyond the reach of flowers and friends 


CO ne family is all present or way from Manila—dy Wire. 


minute things to do—a pause 


accounted for—for tomorrow 
is Marjorie’s wedding day. 
Uncles, aunts, cousins, chums 
—all heard from except Uncle 
Jim, the favorite, who is off in 
the Orient on his long-planned 
world cruise. 


Marjorie is all a-thrill with ex- 
citement. Tomorrow is the day, 
and yet there is so much to be 
done. Just now a pause in the 
exciting task of packing the 
trunks, displaying the presents, 
and all the multitude of last 


ROME Fl gol) tT Am 


to try on that dream of a wed- 
ding gown for the last, final 
touches. And still no word 
from Uncle Jim, half a world 


away. 


A tap on the door, Celeste re- 
turns, her eyes sparkling. An 
enormous box of glorious 
flowers and a cable from Uncle 
Jim! “Just arrived Manila. 
Love and every best wish for 
your happiness. Flowers for 
the sweetest bride!” From 


Uncle Jim! Flowers! All the 


Seek aN 


1 pie @ ee BE ee Deeg 


Wherever you live, wherever 
you go, you can not possibly 
get beyond the reach of friends 
and flowers and stay in civili- 
zation! 

From New York to Los 
Angeles—from Omaha to 
Cape Town—from Seattle to 
Palm Beach—anywhere, any 
time, sending flowers requires 
just long enough for the tele- 
gram to go from your florist to 
the corresponding florist at the 
destination. 


BES 


OWE 
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: ; : PA Horace W. Davis, 

That s Wrong With i, President of Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., | “Wr. 

Shorthand ? {) with factories covering 36 acres and selling 4 tth Shorep 

: ; cameras and film in 43 countries through- |) Was py: I 

: é. ] he globe. A Hl ah fou 
Executives say:— ' out the globe. Ansco put the first hand |) Offic, le ‘Od ¢ 

camera on the American market and | . Man Matin aes 

he can’t help me with other owns the original patents on roll film. ~ "ip, my Cn y & Intg a 


sores 


iings.”” 

he can’t get out all she’s 
iken.”” 

“I could only dictate while 
's fresh in my mind.”’ 

‘she could only take it as fast 
3 I think.’ 

m forced to cut dictation 
hut sick, so my letters have to 
vait. 

shaw! she’s gone. I'll have 
) wait till tomorrow.” 

had all this clear in my mind 
ist night.” 


iat’s enough! Ill send in 
» coupon below on general 
Inciples. 


Je couldn’t keep “caught up”— "—eehet ae 
while he used shorthand So 


Miss Evelyn Ruckel 


finds that The Dictaphone saves 
her time and energ y to develop the 


ow much more can a man cut loose from his | ek: 7 Soma ten 
ffice when he uses The Dictaphone than when Mena 
e’s held down by old-fashioned shorthand? 


What’s Wrong With 


Read this story of Horace W. Davis—then note our coupon offer See tana 2 
Peer executive of so important a concern as Three days work in three hours! He's got the jump Gerrcracice savin 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., manufacturers of on routine. He’s free from that burden for the be 
the famous Ansco Cameras, Ansco Speedex Film rest of the day. “He talks so fast I'll be getting 
and Cyko paper, Horace W. Davis must be on the Mark this—he never has to wait for his secre- Si ay ae 
jump all the time. So one day sees himinthe New tary to take dictation. The Dictaphone is always oe She pone, eee 
Noik office. The next, at the Ansco factories ready. Because The Dictaphone makes him inde- i at aia a a d co% 
and main office in Binghamton, N. Y. And the pendent, Mr. Davis finds it invaluable. With ma- kat Stiouiebook.” phe 
“mext, on an overnight jump to some mid-western chines at both Ansco offices and at home, he can “Nothing doing till 3 and then 
city. He's ona Pullman sleeper asaregular thing go and come at will—work at all hours—with his two days’ work.” 
two to four nights a week. mind intent only on his job. “ No one else can read my notes.”” 
_ When Mr. Davis gets back to his desk, does he And The Dictaphone is a boon for his secre- “Hours wasted while he’s in 
spend all his time “catching up’’? Not at all! taries. Since Miss Van Alstyne, at Binghamton, conference.’ 

The astonishing fact is that he has abundance of — doesn’t have to copy letters twice—once in short- “Yes, I do mind staying late.” 
_leisure—for constructive planning and recreation. hand, once on the typewriter—and isn’t constant- That's enough! Pllshow him 
How does he do it? The Dictaphone! ly interrupted to take dictation, she can handle this trial offer right now. 

_ His regular train from the West drops him at all Mr. Davis’s work and even assist the vice- 

Binghamton at daybreak. Then—straight to his president in Mr. Davis's absence. 

office! If his desk is piled with the accumulated —While Miss Ruckel, of the New York office, 
correspondence he attacks it—by dictating to The _ has time to handle many important matters—tak- 
Dictaphone. And when the 8 o'clock whistle — ing over work which would otherwise consume 

blows, his desk is clear. Mr. Davis's energy and time. 


METATE to THE DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Which of these coupons will you send, as the first 
step to “doubling your ability to get things done’’? 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau Street, New York City 


I want to see what leading executives or secretaries themselves say about increasing their ability 
by discarding shorthand. So please send me your booklet “ What's Wrong with Shorthand. 


‘¢ The Dictaphone a trial. We will gladly lend you a machine to test any way you like. 
IPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau Street, New York City 

nen: Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 to try—without 
‘or obligation. Leave it to me to judge by results, not by your own reasons or other 
ls success. Thank you. 


Iam a Secretary 0 Executive 
(Check one) (Please pin this to your letterhead) 


> Oi i i i a i i ec ec aCe 


(Please pin this to your letterhead) 


% 
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F IT is possible for a motor car to make a full- 
grown man’s heart beat faster or a smart wom- 
# an’s eyes sparkle more brightly, the Gardner 


 Eight-in-line will do it. 


/ You find rare charm and distinction in sweeping 


body lines richly done in colorful two-tone Duco... 
you enjoy immediate obedience from the trim, silent 
Eight-in-line motor . . . you experience a brand-new 


THiE.W.GAR-D N-ER.2M40O TOR 


COMPANY, 


Bibi 


Vo oer 2. al 


kind of motoring performance, thrilling and delightful. 
When you know the superlative advance made by 
Gardner in the Eight-in-line, you’ll understand 
why owners call it the 1926, the 1927 car— today! 
1926 Models— Lower Prices ... Fourteen smart 
new body styles are now available on the Gardner 
Eight-in-line and Gardner Six chassis. Prices, exclu- 
sive of tax, range from $1395 to $2495 at St. Louis. 

tiny Cae eenS ste ie nie Lise Sie Ae 
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COLOR GUARANTEED 


REG. US. BAT OFF. 


WARNING! You’re not getting a genuine 
Needles-FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM Shirt unless 
the shirt you buy bears this identical label, 
sewed in and WOVEN IN COLORS! 
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A supremely distinctive shirt— 
backed by this double GuARANTEE! 


Each Needles-FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM Shirt 
carries this sweeping, ironclad guarantee: 
Colors will not fade, despite blazing sun or 
constant tubbing; fabric and tailoring must 
give you satisfactory wear. Should any genuine 
Needles-FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM Shirt ever 
fail to meet this rigid double guarantee to your 
entire satisfaction, your money will cheerfully 
be returned by the store that sold the shirt. 


More wear and style per dollar of cost 


In these shirts this is what you get for $2.00 


to ee hee 


or $2.50: (1) the most celebrated American 
fabric, FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM specially 
treated and finished; (2) rich harmonious col- 
ors and the smartest, latest patterns; (3) superb, 
careful tailoring and fit of L. Needles-Brooker 
Co., who have been makers of notably fine 
shirts since 1898. 


Hundreds of thousands of men are regularly 
buying these different, better shirts. Gratify 
your pride and your pocketbook by buying 
Needles-FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM Shirts! And 
make sure that the label shown here—woven in 
colors—is sewed in below the neckband! Should 
your favorite dealer be unable to supply you, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below! 


L. Needles-Brooker Co. 
200 5th Ave., New York 


Send me FREE folder showing new Fall colors of 
Needles-FRUIT-OF-THE-LOOM Shirts, also actual 
sample of this celebrated fabric. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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GORHAM PLA 


COFFEE SET 
3 pieces $45.00 a 


WAITER 15" long 
$20.00 = 


Announcing the new Bradford hollow ware 


To complete the line of Bradford plate, the new Bradford 
hollow ware now makes its appearance. It promises already 
to meet the same enthusiasm which greeted the introduction 
of Bradford in flatware. 

You will be delighted with the charm of this Gorham 
pattern—in bright finish—which may now be seen at your 


Sassinenrmnriotcmte ig 


Tea Spoons 6 for 
Dessert Knives 6 for 


3 GORHAM ig ‘ esr 6 for 


PROVIDENCE | NEWYORK 


local jeweler’s. 


AMERICA’S ““LEADING + SILVERSMIZHS FOR | 


IS " THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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HIS is the masterpiece of the world’s pioneer 

manufacturers of portable typewriters. It em- 
bodies every important improvement that ‘has 
| been made in fifty years of typewriter building. 
| This new Corona looks like a standard office type- 
writer—and does the work of one—yet it is porta- 
ble. Ifyou learn on Corona Four you can sit down 
| and operate any standard keyboard typewriter. 


The most complete portable 


Corona Four is the most complete portable type- 
writer on the market. It has the same keyboard 
as the big office machines, the same length two- 
color self-reversing ribbon, and the same wide 
carriage, with self-spacing return lever. 


Corona has the most perfect visibility of any 
writing machine—there is nothing between the 
operator’s eye and the paper, and the sheet is 
exactly at right angles to the line of vision. Co- 
rona Four weighs 9% lbs., and is equipped with 
a smart, substantial traveling case. 


Easy to buy 


If you own an old Corona—or any other make 
of typewriter—your Corona dealer will accept it 
as part payment for a new Corona Four. The 
price of this latest model is only $60—every- 
where in the States. A small extra charge is made 
for monthly payments. Look for Corona in your 
phone book, or mail the coupon for full details. 


You may not have a large 
estate to leave your chil- 
dren—but there are prac- 
tical ways of providing 
for their future. Corona 
will help fit your children 
for self-support—the best 
insurance you can give 
them. 


a live in the land 
-believe—and toys 
uld their charac- 
2t your children 
h Corona. They 
rt it, and it will 
m. 


| 


Standard 


 Four-row 


Keyboard 


_ 


v 


You need this typewriter 
in your home 


Overtime work at the of- 
fice has ruined many a 
supper. Keep Corona and 
a supply of stationery at 
home for just such emer- 
gencies. 


Corona Typewriter Co., 
117 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars 
about Corona Four, also the ad- 
dress of the nearest Corona store. 


Address... 
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If anything happened to 
you—could your daughter 
earn a living? She could 
if she knew how to operate 
Corona because Corona is 
just like the big office 
machines. 
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Entirely New HOTEL SHIERM 


in CHICAG® 


“Who’s Who among World Hotels” 


NYBODY can build a so-called hotel. 

Any second-class financial wizard can 
finance a hostelry in a live community, 
and it isn’t much of a trick to pile up an 
impressive hotel symbol of stone and 
steel. America is speckled with imposing 
heaps of masonry that sport electric signs 
proclaiming them to be hotels, but a cata- 
logue of hotels that are real hotels and 
not mere floors of dreary and impersonal 
cubicles takes little space. 


“More than thirty years of testing and 


Patagonia. I have a comprehensive knowl 
edge, expensively acquired. 

“No matter how much a hotel costs, 
real hotel essence has but three elements 
—comfort, food and service. In Chicago, 
I go to the Sherman because the Sher- 
man exemplifies these essentials in the 
highest degree, whether the basis of 
comparison is American or European. 

“For many years, there has been no bet- 


ter hotel in Chicago than the Sherman; , 


and now, with its new building, its new- 


U 
a 


~ 
¥ 
1 


September 2 


1700 Rooms 
each with bath 
e 


75% 

at the 

HOTEL SHERMAN'S 
Minimum Rates — 


SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


Author, world traveller and 
authority on American politics 


No Waiting for 
Room Assignments 


The busy business man arriv- 
ing in Chicago in the morning 
wants a hotel room at once. 
He prefers a comfortable, mod- 
erate-priced room where he can 
shave, enjoy a refreshing bath, 
change to fresh linen, leave his 
luggage, and get to his appoint- 
ments on time and feeling fit. 
Delays in assignment ruffle his 
temper—interfere with his pro- 
gram—spoil his day. 


The New Horst SHERMAN 
has anticipated this demand 
for moderate-priced accommo- 
dation by equipping and pricing 
75 per cent of its rooms at the 
hotel’s minimum rates of $3.00 
to $5.00— with bath. Under all 
ordinary conditions, the New 
Hotel Sherman can assure the 
single guest a room immediately. 


@ 


Most Central of Chicago’s 
Hotels 
Nearest Theatres, Shopping 
District, Public Buildings, 
Boulevards 


York to New Guinea, from Petrograd to 


trying the hotels of the world has given __ est installations, and its old and capable 300 
me much hotel wisdom. I know the hotels _ personnel for the expert and friendly ap- 
from Chicago to Colombo, from New plication of these essentials, there is no z a 


better hotel in the world.” 


but lyn > 


FRANK W. BERING 


Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


Straight from the College Inn Kitchens 


You may serve the savory dishes of the famous College Inn 
kitchens in your own home, for this delicious food is now 
obtainable in cans from leading grocers everywhere. Ask for 
Chicken a la King, Welsh Rarebit, Chop Suey, Cream of 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, Pea and Vegetable Soups and the 
delightful College Inn Sandwich Spreads— Deviled Chicken, 
Chicken Liver Spread, and Salad Sandwich (in glass jars). 


No waiting 
for room assignment — 
at any time — 


Popular features of 
New Hotel Shermar 


§ The internationally far 
College Inn. § The Bal Tabarin 
America’s oldest and most 
clusive supper club. § The ( 
Town Coffee Room, deco 
by Tony Sarg, a restaurant w 
an atmosphere reminiscent 
pioneer Chicago. §The A 
Leslie Dining Room contain: 
the well known Leslie Coll 
tion of theatrical portraits 2 
programs. JA large, new m 


guests. JA club-valet sery 
hitherto unknown in Ch 
hotels. JA new entrance 
Randolph Street giving d 
passageway to desks and 
§Seventeen high speed e 
tors, centrally grouped. JE 
sive new lobbies and lour 
with furniture grouped afte 
European fashion. § Large c 
mercial exhibition hall equipp 
with all facilities for han 
and operating every typ 
exhibit. §Huge banquet 
seating 2,000 guests. § And 
other appealing innovation 


Today the Largest Hotel in the World Outside of New York 
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Wh en Winter Comes 


AYBE the mercury will 
be ranging around 90° the 
day you read this page. But 
remember, winter is coming. 


And when winter comes, will 
you ride in solid comfort, or will 
driving be a dreaded hardship? 
Will you and your family enjoy 
the grateful warmth of a Per- 
fection Heater, or will the use 
of your car be accompanied by 
menacing cold and discomfort? 


If you buy a new car be sure 
it has a Perfection Heater. If the 
car you choose is not Perfection- 
equipped have one installed. 


It’s the cheapest health and 
comfort insurance you can buy. 


Perfection Heaters are made in 
eight different models to fit 
every make and type of car. 
They range in price from 10 


upward, each the same high . 


quality which has made Per- 
fection Heaters standard in the 
automobile world. 


There are conveniently located 
Perfection Heater service sta- 
tions everywhere. If the car 
you own has no heater you 
can have one installed at a very 
reasonable price. 


THE PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufactured in Canada by Richards Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


Makers also of that sensational development in carburetion, the 
Swan System; through its subsidiary, The Swan Carburetor Co. 


PERFECTION 


MOTOR CAR 


HEATERS 


GOP M oP WL Eel Ze 


DOw DAY, FOR 


The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Co. 


6555 Carnegie Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio ING ee et For SN te ieee nstec Ped 
Please send me your booklet 

“Summer Comfort in Winter PR CATES S ee NP dt hcg Fasc 
Driving.” Also tell me the cost of 

a Perfection Heater designed to CU ete State 

make my car comfortable, and 

where I can have one installed. Makesof Cars .csccccaccntatsnttee Type and Model......... 
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Do your BATTERIES fail ~ 


when you want them most? 


Now—you can be certain of 
continuous, unfailing “A” 
power of the highest quality 
... and always at full voltage. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM that 
you've been looking forward to. A 
circle of friends. to share it with you. 
Your radio is working perfectly. Then 
the rich, clear tones begin to fade. Em- 
barrassed, you start to tune and tinker. 

Your ““A” batteries failed—just 
when you wanted them most! 


N experience that comes to every 
radio fan! For “A” battery 
failure is the most frequent 

cause of poor radio reception. 


But to you—this need never happen 
again. For you can now have con- 
tinuous, unfailing “A” power that 
automatically replenishes itself from 
your house current. 


Unipower—a triumph in radio 

engineering 

Unipower is a single compact “A” 
power unit that fits inside most radio 
cabinets. It takes the place of dry 
cells or separate storage battery and 
charging units. 

Unipower comes to you completely 
wired and assembled—all you have 
to do is connect two wires to your 
set and plug in on your house cur- 
rent. Unipower is equipped with an 
exclusive Balkite charger of special 
design. Unipower will last you for 
years, and has no tubes, bulbs, lamps 
or working parts that require fre- 
quent and expensive replacement. 


Unipower 


Off when it’s on—On when it’s off 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A unique feature of Unipower is 
the master-control switch that gov- 
erns the operation of your entire set. 
When the switch is ON, Unipower 
feeds your set rich, quiet power with 
neither hum nor noise. When the 
switch is OFF, Unipower automati- 
cally replenishes itself from your house 
lighting current. 

Unipower is not a battery elim- 
inator, and should not be confused 
with any other power device. Uni 
power is a scientifically designed “A” 
current supply which automatically 
converts house lighting current into 
radio power. 


Within the reach of all 


The initial cost of Unipower is 
within the reach of all—and the first 
cost is the last! Unipower banishes 
the inconvenience of dry ““A” battery 
renewals, or the bother of 
charging a storage battery, 
increases the life of your 
tubes, and, in addition, 
gives you the finest kind 
of continuous, unfailing 
“A” power. 


Take time today to 
see Unipower at your 
radio dealer’s. He will 
be glad to demonstrate 
it and explain its fea- 
tures to you. The Gould 
Storage Battery Com- 
panysnINc. pe250, Park 
Avenue, New York. 


FREE! Write for interesting 
booklet, “Unipower—a Triumph 
in Radio Power”, describing Uni- 
power’s many advantages and 
economies, 


THE UNIPOWER ILLUSTRATED ABOVE IS FOR SETS USING UV-199 TUBES 


The standard Unipower operates from alternating 
current, 110125 V-60 cycle. It is supplied in 
two types. The 4-volt type is for sets using UV 
199 tubes or equivalent and retails for $35.00. 
The 6-volt type is for sets using UV 201-A 
tubes or equivalent and retails for $40.00. West 
of the Rockies, prices are slightly higher. (Special 
models, 25-50 cycle, are available.) 


September 26, 


OR EQUIVALENT. FITS COMFORTABLY INSIDE MOST RADIO CABINETS. 4 
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1¢ Sunshine City 
St. Petersburg 


~~ FLORIDA 


& iabitac ‘ 
J invite you—away from wintry winds—to June- 
sunny days and health and happiness. Would 
you find Florida at her gayest best, then come to St. 
Petersburg where the warmth from southern seas 
rolls steadily against the West coast, and the sun 
shines on all but a few days through the year—here 
you will find Florida in her most hospitable and en- 
tertaining mood. 


¢ Spirit, 


ee 


* 
poe 


The real sub-Tropic spot of Florida. The inspiration and 
solid comfort, the gay flower colors, the fresh-growing green 
plants, the flourishing palms, the welcoming waters of gulf, 
bays and rivers, the picturesque motor roads and all the 
wide, varied playgrounds—these give the urge to buoyant 
life that makes St. Petersburg the favorite of visitors by in- 
creasing hundreds of thousands every year. 


Sport! The very fish prefer these waters—this is the great- 
est of all places for the tarpon and the other gamey fellows. 


Sunshine! It just shines and Zestful sailing, motor-boating. Beautiful beaches. Great golf, 

shines in St. Petersburg. A daily tennis, roque, bowling on the green, checker and chess 

Paper has a standing offer to give ly b ; Erde 

ia wholeledidon FREE on any tournaments. Daily band concerts in lovely Williams Park 

day without sunshine—it’s hap- by the Royal Scotch Highlanders’ Band. Thrilling greyhound 
, pened only 81 times in 15 years. races. Real baseball—early training ground of the New York 
Yar Festival of the States Yankees with Babe Ruth and the Boston Braves. Games 

A brilliant week of carnival pag- with other big-leaguers. 

eantry and thrilling entertain- 

ment, All sections of the Union Many new hotels—the latest type in luxury and conven- 

represented by delegations vieing ; i ' 

Gith eachiorherito make thevoc: ience, and other attractive accommodations to please every- 

casion wonderful. body. You will find fairness and hospitable consideration 

everywhere. 


Before the northern winter comes, better have it all fixed 
for a comfortable vacation, by planning ahead—with St. 
Petersburg’s growing popularity, you'll be glad if you write 
us today. . 


Address H. A. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


ee 


H. A. babel Coupon_-~ 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg Florida. 


Iam planning to spend a part of this winter in Florida. 
Without obligating me, please send me St. Petersburg book- 
let illustrated in full colors. 


| 
re: 
| 


A 


Thurs day 


i \ — 


Wednesday 


Address 


I would also like information regarding —__— 


Gives Your Car Longer Life! 


Easily Attached to Any Motor | 
HE AIR CLEANER is here. One motor maker after another 


announces its use as “standard equipment.” Already more 
than 100 manufacturers using internal combustion engines 


have adopted the UNITED AIR CLEANER. 


Car owners everywhere are demanding this simple, priceless protection 
against costly engine repairs, excessive carbon and shortened motor life. 


With a UNITED AIR CLEANER on your motor you— 


—Stop the sucking of dust and grit into your motor 

—Stop scoring the cylinders 

—Stop grinding away the bearings 

—Stop excessive wear on piston rings 

—Stop excessive pitting and poor seating of valves 

—Stop excessive formation of carbon 

UNITED AIR CLEANER—the oldest and most widely adopted, with 5 years’ 

successful record, requires no oil, no water, no emptying, no cleaning, no adjusting, no 
attention whatever. It is guaranteed for the life of the car. Operating on the centrifu- 
gal cleaning principle, its ball-bearing winged fan— 


Spins as Your Engine Breathes 


Shuts out 99% of all Road Dust 


Admits only ‘‘Dustless Air to Your Motor” 
Your own garage will install the UNITED AIR CLEANER on your motor at 


very reasonable cost. If you are considering the purchase of a new car, be sure to 
specify that the motor be equipped with the UNITED AIR CLEANER. A number 


of manufacturers already provide it as standard equipment. Write or send coupon for 
this list and full information. 


United Manufacturing & Distributing Company 
9700-9740 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MAKERS OF 


QUNITED 


AIR. CLEAN ER 


Dealers and Distributors — UNITED AIR CLEANERS are made in styles to fit all motor cars, tractors, busses 
and industriel motors. They offer you unusual opportunity for business—especially since so many leading car man- 
ufacturers afe announcing Dir Cleaners 4 as standard equipment on their newest models. Write for Agency Terms. 
Manufacturers —The simplicity ‘and outstanding efficiency of UNITED AIR CLEANERS will appeal to your en- 


gineers. Once installed on your motors they require no oil, water, adjustment or attention whatever for the life of the car. 


i 
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DUST and 
EJECTED | 


CLEAN’AIR TO 
CARB URETOR | 


Operated automatically by the suction of the 
the UNITED AIR CLEANER cleans the air 


and grit before it enters the carburetor. 


3 


Oil Plus Dirt = 4] 

“Liquid Sandpaper” 
Fill a test tube with a sample of oil 
from your motor. Note the gritty 
deposit that settles in the tube. Rub 
some of this between your fingers 


and you will see what grinds the life 
out of a motor. 


80% of Carbon 


is Road Dust 
After being driven 25,000 


miles, the motor of a car 
equipped with a UNI- 
TED CLEANER 
will be found to 
be practically 
free from 
carbon. 


CHECK AND SIGN BELOW 


UNITED MFG. & DIST. CO., . 
9700-9740 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 7 


Gentlemen: I have at? Sir \n ti scons es) car. 
(Make and Model) 
obligation on my part, send me full information and cost of ¢ 
same with the United Air Cleaner. b 
O I am in the market for a new car. Send me list of makers u 
United Air Cleaners. 


OC I am interested as a Dealer. 
© I am interested as a Distributor. 


Oj I am interested as a Manufacturer of ............0++++9 Be 
od 

| ' 

Naimie five. |) tes po ea bleh aain wee Gott Bene eer 3 
$ 

Addireda iris). sas os aye tel as a om) on eee 


Other Styleplus Special 
Features presented for Fall are: 


Styleplus York Blue 
e best-known, semi-formal suit in America. 
dark blue unfinished worsted, lined with 
-d silk, with silk vestback and silk sleeve 
‘to correspond. Trousers in the season’s 
ct widths. The York Blue gives the feel 
xury and the consciousness of style. 


Styleplus Fieldbrook Cheviots 


worsted cheviot of style and character 
ean be bought at an extremely popular 

Made in plain diagonal and herring- 
Weaves—and in the newest shades. 


Styleplus Holbrooks 


fine quality unfinished worsted fabric that 
als especially to men and young men who 

to dress in quiet elegance. A weight 
ble for year around wear. 


Styleplus Sahara Tans 
lis is one of the new shades for Fall, and 
re showing it in a variety of patterns and 
ie wanted weights. The Styleplus Sahara 
suit has character. Every fabric is cut in 
oper young men’s model so that the fabric 
the model are in complete harmony. 


Styleplus Platinum Stripes 
ese are all high quality soft finish worsteds 
ue and black background, with the famous 
num stripe. They are cut in our special 
els for young men and in our less extreme, 
> dignified models for older men. 


Styleplus Old Dominion Worsteds 


so identified by a sleeve label. These are 
e in herringbone and soft stripe effects in 
, brown, and bluish :nixtures of very ex- 
ional quality for men who like quiet color- 
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Hose 


Inc. 


Styleplus Windsor Cheviots 


Smart dressers are wearing cheviots this 
Fall. Knowing they would, we brought out 
Styleplus Windsors—cheviots of character. 
The fabrics are diagonals, broadwales, diamond 
weaves, herringbones, and super-mixtures. 
Shades are Blue, Collegiate Greys, Sand ‘Tones, 
Burgundies, Delft Blues, Gothic Browns. 

Styleplus Windsors retail at $35 to $40. Other 
Styleplus Clothes retail at $25 to $40—some at $45. 

See Styleplus defore you buy any clothes—especially 
see the Windsor Cheviots. 

“Style plus quality plus pride of appearance.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN CO., INC., BALTIMORE 
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Styleplus Tuxedos 

The Tuxedo suit is no longer a luxury but a 
style necessity. Styleplus Tuxedos are made 
in several models, offering young men the very 
latest thing in style, and giving older men the 
gentility they seek in evening clothes. The 
stylish appearance and all around quality of 
Styleplus Tuxedos have made them popular 
with men who select their evening clothes re- 
gardless of price. 

Styleplus Glade Toppers 

Made of a special fabric that has both style 
and wear. The shades are suggested by the 
Scotch woodland tones—blue, brown, fawn, 
oxford and heather. All have plaid backs and 
are made with a deep satin trim to the waist- 
line. They are topcoats of distinction. 


Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats 

Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats are identified 
by our special Dunberry label. The Dun- 
berrys are overcoats de luxe, silk lined. They 
carry a full silk yoke almost to the waist, and 
silk sleeve linings. The models are smart and 
stylish, including the new straight hanging ef- 
fects, the box backs, and the ulsters for warmth 
and hard weather. 


Styleplus Silk Lined Suits 
Many beautiful Styleplus fabrics are made 
up with silk linings, including blue diagonal 
Cheviots, blue broadwale diagonals, diamond 
weaves in blue, grey, tan:and fancy patterns 
and herringbone weaves in all popular shades. 


Our 75th Anniversary 


In November we will cele- 
brateour 75thanniversary. We 
are one of the two oldest men’s 
clothing makers in the United 
States—our house was estab- 
lished by Mr. Henry Sonneborn 
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or new Riddle Fitments — 


Ask your Dealer for trade-in allowa 
TG OOS OW 


UMMER is over, fall is here and the long winter evenings are 
just ahead. Now is the time to think about having everything 
bright and cheerful indoors. It’s the time to think about your 
lighting, which can be such a factor in making the home pleasant 
and in keeping with modern ideas in interior decoration. Consult 
your Riddle dealer—see the beautiful new styles he will show you 
and ask him about the trade-in plan, the greatest opportunity 
ever offered to buyers of home lighting equipment. 


New styles; greater values 


In selecting Riddle Fitments under the trade-in allowance plan 
you have the advantage of choosing from the very newest 
Riddle styles. Some of these pieces are illustrated on this page. 
There are others equally attractive—beautiful hanging and ceiling 
fitments and attractive wall brackets. The cost is moderate in 
the extreme. The fitments pictured are available at only $23.50 
each. Others at even lower prices—still others at only slightly 
more. A moderate investment will give you an entire Riddle in- 
stallation. And the trade-in allowance still further reduces the cost. 


Just like trading in your old car 


Under the trade-in allowance plan you receive credit for your 
old lighting fixtures just as you do for your old car when you buy 
a new one. It gives you a real opportunity to modernize your 
lighting equipment and install decorative lighting at a remarkably 
small expenditure. Do not fail to take advantage of this very un- 
usual offer. See your Riddle dealer—or if not acquainted with him, 
write us at once for his name. Illustrated folder sent on request. 


To Realtors and Builders 


Many home builders are standardizing on nationally advertised 
materials, including Riddle Fitments, owing to the better re-sale 
market for homes equipped with nationally known materials. The 
Riddle Fitments illustrated, and many others, are especially de- 
signed and priced for homes of moderate cost. Your Riddle dealer 
is prepared to cooperate with you in every way. His name and 
details of the Riddle Planning Service for realtors and builders 
will be sent on request. 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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» Ideal Sheathing for a modern home 


’n the nature of your sheathing depends 
1e kind of house you will have—whether 
sund and strong, secure against fire and 
yeather, easy to heat in winter and comfort- 
bly cool in summer, economical to build 
nd maintain —or the costly reverse of all 
hese qualities. 

Yne after another, present-day building con- 
tions have made plain the need for a better 
heathing material than any heretofore known. 


The rising cost of fuel, for example, has put 
definite money-value on insulation. 


A gain, the values of fire-resistive construc- 
ion today impress everyone with the wisdom 
sf using fireproof materials. It is imperative 
hat the sheathing be fireproof, that it will 
not burn and will not transmit fire. 


Finally, structural strength is necessary to 
brace your building against racking and 
wind-stresses. 


It is clear, therefore, that the modern build- 
ing need is for a unit sheathing material that 
is fireproof, insulating, structurally strong, and 
economical. 

Realizing this need, the United States 
Gypsum Company devoted its unequaled 
resources and experience to the develop- 
ment of an ideal material—a new type of 
sheathing of great merit, extremely low cost 
and possessing patented advantages found in 
no other materials used for this purpose. 


This product is Gyp-Lap—the fireproof 
sheathing. 

Gyp-Lap provides in one easily-applied mate- 
rial all four essentials of the ideal sheathing: 
1-It is fireproof 3-It is insulating 
2-It is extra-strong 4-It is economica 
Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and build- 
ers’ supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it. 

Write for free sample and booklet. 


Made only by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera 
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Copyright 1925, United States Gypsum Co. 
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